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May  “Horseshoe  Luck”  Be  Yours  All  Through  the  Year! 


January  5,  1918 


.  ■  r 
Five  • 


«py 


During  1917,  10  Niagara  Dusters  t*»k  care  of  this  3,500  acre  Orchard,  the  largest  peach  orchard  in  the  world.  Aug.  1,  1917,  Bert  Johnson,  President,  telegraphed  us 

“Your  Dust  Material  all  that  vou  claim  for  it’  wc  topped  New  York  market  at  every  sale.” 


AND  INSURE  BETTER  FRUIT 


APPLES,  PEACHES,  CHERRIES  AND  PLUMS 


Mode!  D-1 

coniiilutc  ill  uvcry  detail  (no  c.xtras 
.  Dusters  are  sliijiped  ready  to  run).  1 1 
irgest  size  duster  and  reciuircs  a  S-hort 
as  engine  shown  here  mounted  on  speci 
adaiited  for  .Apple  orchard  work.  .\1 
on  skids  with  or  without  engine  (Xc 


Dusting  Apples 

Tin's  shows  the  Model  D-1  Niagara  Duster  in  a  40- 
year-old  ajiple  orchard  in  Western  NewA  ork — 10 
Acres  a  Day  is  cajiacity  in  an  orchard  of  this  type. 


Model  D.  D. 

A  smaller  maciiinc  identical  in  [irinciple  and  con¬ 
struction  with  Model  D-1,  but  lighter  and  with 
smaller  fan  capacity — adapted  for  use  on  Peach 
and  smaller  size  fruit  trees,  hillside  orchards,  etc. 
Requires  23<i-Iiorsc-power  gas  engine. 


Dusting  Peaches 

Niagara  Duster  at  work  in  the  Peach  orchard  of 
ihe  600  Acre  Sodus  Fruit  Farm  at  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


.Send  me  your  free  book  on  ‘‘  Dusting  and 
Niagara  Dusters.” 

I  have  (  )  Acres  of  I'ruit. 

Kind  of  fruit 


Junior  Model 

Hand  Power  Duster  for  Home  Orchards,  garden 
trees,  potatoes,  etc.  Also  furnished  with  equip¬ 
ment  which  enables  it  to  be  operated  with  one 
horse-power  engine. 


Name 


Lgara  Sprayer  Company 

126  Main  Street,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


.Address 
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Published  by 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co. 
333  W.  30th  Street 

New  York 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

The  Business  Farmer’s  Paper 

Weekly,  One  Dollar  Per  Year 
Postpaid 

Single  Copies,  Five  Cents 

VoL.  LXXVII.  new  YORK,  JAXI.'AIIY  5,  IDlS.  No.  44(5:5. 

The  New  York  School  Law 

A  Critical  Study  of  It 

[Tims  far  tho  discussion  of  tlic  school  law  lias  fallen 
into  three  lines.  Over  00  per  cent  of  the  letters  to  us 
oppose  th<‘  law.  and  give  delinite  facts  and  figures  to 
suiiiiort  their  elainis.  A  few  people  argue  on  the  theory 
of  the  law  and  what  it  uiif/hl  to.  do.  and  a  few  others 
say  the  law  is  a  benefit  to  tluMii.  Thus  far  practically 
all  fanners  who  write  us  an'  opi>osed.  Those  who  favor 
ai'C  usually  teachers  or  otticei-s.  Wi'  now  giv<‘  a  critical 
oliinion  by  a  lawyer  who  knows  country  people  and  has 
stutlied  the  law.] 

.\  TW.IUST  SECTION.— I  should  like  to  .sec  ii  do- 
laib'd  explanation  as  to  bow  Sec.  of  the  law 
works  out.  It  looks  to  mo  as  though  the  unbonded 
districts  will  turn  in  their  jiroperty  and  the  bonded 
districts  will  turn  in  their  eipilties  (over  their 
lionds)  and  then  tlu'  whole  town  will  be  taxed  to 
pay  those  honds.  d'he  result  will  be  that  the  uu- 
bonde<I  districts  will  have  to  help  pay  for  tlu?  snp('- 
rior  scluadhouses  tlu^  bon<h'<l  distric'ts  hav(^  built, 
with  no  jiossible  la'iietit,  wlu'rc'  tlu'  bomb'd  district  is 
simid.v  a  common  .sclnad  district,  and  only  a  little 
henetit  when  it  is  a  high  school  district.  Of  cour.se, 


district  that  has  been  relic'ved  of  its  bonds.  I  should 
like  to  hear  of  some  unhomU'd  district  whose  taxes 
are  lower.  .\sk  the  State  Dep.-irtment  t(»  name  one! 
I’ut  taxes  are  not  the  all-important  thing.  1  have, 
never  sch'U  anything  in  the  township  system  that 
promised  any  improvement  of  an.v  district  sclnad  I 
('ver  knew,  and  I  havt*  known  (piite  a  numbt'r  in  two 
counties. 

(iRAXCE  I^ECO^r^rENI)ATIOXS.— I  sui>p<»se  the 
T,egisl:i t lire  may  have  thought  that  the  State  Orange 
I'udorsed  this  bill.  It  did  not.  If  you  will  n'.ad  the 
report  of  the  standing  committi'e  of  the  State 
Orange  on  (lage  (is  of  the  l!il7  lU'oci'cdings,  ;iud  of 
the  session  committi'e  on  ji.-ige  114  on  education,  you 
will  .see  that  the  law  disregards  four  out  of  the 
seven  (page  11  I  »  rccommcndjitions  which  the  .session 
committi'e  and  the  St.ate  (ir.an.ge  declari'd  to  be  fun¬ 
damental,  i  c.,  the  second,  fourth,  sixth  and  .sev¬ 
enth,  and  three  out  of  the  si.x  recommendations  of 
the  standing  committee,  •/.  c.,  the  first,  fourth  and 
sixth.  'To  be  sui'e,  the  Oriinge  committed  large  di.s- 
cretion  to  a  committee,  but  not  as  to  the  fundamental 
principles  enunciated,  page  11(5.  Had  the  State 


tendency  in  all  government  departmetd.s.  The  dis¬ 
trict  .school  was  the  last  bulwark  of  pun*  democracy, 
and  it  was  a  sorry  da.v  when  it  was  destroyed.  It 
should  be  restored,  if  it  can  be.  by  peaceful  methods. 
A  central  hoard  miglit  imiu'ove  conditions  hii  a  ioU  r 
able  ta.rdiion  in  a  few  schools,  say  om*  in  five.  'I'hat 
is  a  liberal  estimate.  'I'hat  one  I'ould  be  brought  up 
to  standard  wittiont  upsetting  the  other  four,  'riic 
ph.vsician  is  not  called  to,  nor  dons  he  expect  to  ]ir('- 
scribe  for,  tlie  well  memlicrs  of  a  famil.v.  'riic  .-idvo- 
I'ates  of  tile  township  s.\st('m  re\erse  the  usual  com¬ 
mon-sense  iiolicy. 

KIldJ.\(!  LOCAL  IXTEKEST.— In  my  own  dis 
trict  thi'ie  was  an  active,  pr.blic  interest  in  im|irov 
in.g  the  sctiool  eipiipment  and  beautifying  the 
grounds.  It  did  not  get  a  n'presentativc  on  the 
hoard.  '^I’he  former  trustee  bec.-ime  .a  janitor  of  tin* 
school,  local  interest  was  killed  and  then'  is  sullen 
discontent  ovei‘  the  excessive  tax  without  bi'in'tits 
and  the  destruction  of  local  control.  I  Wiis  at  tin' 
State  (Jninge  and  tiave  followi'd  this  movement  closc*- 
l.V  and  think  I  see  the  true  inw.irdness  of  it.  To  par 
aphrase  a  remark  made  by  the  secretary  of  tin* 


evcr.v  high  school  Inis  its  ('l(*gant  eleinentar.v  depart- 
mi'iit  built  b.v  tin*  iiroci'i'ds  of  bonds,  which  the  un¬ 
bonded  districts  will  help  pa.v  for,  but  not  ('n,jo,\ .  I 
can  only  .see  it  as  a  plan  to  unload  the  bonds  uiion 
the  thrift.v  districts  that  have  been  conti'iit  with 
more  humble  eipiiitmeut.  That  Section  d.Tl  ought  to 
condemn  the  whole  sclieuie  and  bring  about  a  reiieal 
of  the  whole  .system.  I  dislike  to  think  th.at  mi'ii  in 
the  bonded  districts  would  support  this  so-called 
township  system  of  schools  for  that  ri'ason,  but  there 
has  b(*en  a  pi'rsistenci'  about  establishing  this  s.vstem 
and  a  strength  to  tlu*  support  .given  that  seemed  to 
be  insiured  b.v  .somethin.g  other  than  improvi'inent  of 
rural  schooLs. 

AHDEl)'  EXPEXSE.— Ai.art  from  the  bond  fea¬ 
ture  the  system  involvi's  lU'W  salaries  and  expenses 
that  are  inevitable,  and  which  the  district  system 
did  not  reipiire.  I  do  not  .say  that  the  men  who  get 
tlu'.se  .salaries  do  not  earn  them,  and  that  the  ex¬ 
penses  are  not  iiecessar.v  under  the  town  system. 
Tlu'.v  undoiibtedl.v  do  and  are.  Taxes  would  he  hi.gher 
under  this  townshii)  s.vstem  if  there  were  no  bonded 
districts.  When  the  department  sa.vs  .some  taxes  are 
lower  than  before,  it  of  course  refers  to  .some  bonded 


A  First  Class  Home  Market  for  Milk.  Fig.  2 

(iran.ge  known  th.-it  those  recommendations  were  to 
he  disri'ga rded,  even  that  report  would  never  have 
bi'i'ii  adopted.  I  venture  to  say  that  had  a  single 
one  of  the  recomnu'iidations  lieen  omitted,  or  had 
the  projiosed  action  as  to  bonds  been  included  (and 
many  other  details  of  the  law),  the  State  (Jrange 
Avould  never  have  given  approval  to  the  township 
systi'in.  That  illustrious  camoutlage  artist.  Senator 
Elon  U.  I’rown,  appi'ared  before  the  State  (Irange 
and  represented  that  the  Legislature  was  just  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  (trangi'  to  sjieak  and  its  recommendations 
would  be  enacted  into  law.  It’s  a  long  story  how  the 
action  of  the  State  (irange  was  obtained.  l>ut  the 
law  does  not  follow  the  essential  recommendations 
of  the  (irange.  and  that  condemns  it. 

(IL.IIK’TIOXS  'I'O  (’EXTltALlZ.VTIOX.— I  believe 
in  the  district  .school,  niandf/cd  hi/  tlir  diHtrid.  I  re¬ 
ceived  my  first  education  in  one.  and  when  mv  chil¬ 
dren  came  to  school  a.ge  I  returned  to  the  countr.v 
and  both  of  my  children  went  through  the  district 
school.  I  do  not  lilce  the  tendency  toward  centrali/.a- 
tion.  (’arried  to  its  utmost  hideous  length  and  you 
have  modern  derma n.v.  and  its  logical  fruits — the 
Iiresent  cataclysm  in  civi!i'/a tion.  It  is  a  decided 


State  (irange,  "It  is  the  jieople  who  will  m.iki'  tin* 
.schools  good,  not  the  department  at  Albany."  'I’hosi' 
few  communitii's  who  do  not  do  their  diit.v  in  pro¬ 
viding  i»roper  schools  could  I c  dealt  with  by  the 
supervising  department,  Imt  put  it  up  to  Jlir  lofdt 
people  firxl. 

IIAIII)  W()IIK  AHEAD. —  I  reali/,<*  that  frying  to 
repeai  the  whole  systi'in  is  like  attemiiting  to  move 
tiie  cajiitol,  hut  1  lielievi*  it  can  lie  doin'  if  you  can 
arouse  the  jicople  to  ri'alize  tin*  invasion  of  their 
rigiits  and  tiie  burdens  jiroposed  to  be  laid  upon 
them.  Of  course,  all  sorts  of  concessions  ami  fan 
tastic  schemes  will  be  jiroiiosed  in  order  to  snve  the 
township  s.vstem.  P.ut  as  a  ri'buke  to  those  ivho  iiavi* 
put  this  thing  over,  and  as  a  return  to  sane  demo¬ 
cratic  management  in  tiie  political  unit  of  lowest 
denomination,  the  school  dixtriet  should  he  reslore<l. 

K.  X.-Y. — ^In  order  to  make  clear  what  this  writer 
sa.vs  about  the  school  law.  we  have  printed,  on  page 
(I.  Section  on  outstanding  bonds.  Tiie  statements 
aiiout  the  draiige  are  correct,  and  tiiere  .seems  little 
doubt  tliat  Senator  Elon  It.  Itrown  was  largely  re- 
s])onsible  for  the  camoutlage  wliich  put  the  endorse¬ 
ment  over. 
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Improving  “Worthless’’  Land 

I.ast  Spriii};  1  wrote  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  to  advise  me  what 
to  do  with  a  jiiecc  of  land  I  was  told  was  worthless,  as 
the  one  who  lived  here  before  I  came  took  off  all  the 
top  soil  to  put  on  the  lawn.  The  editor  advised  me,  and 
I  followed  his  advice.  I  jmt  on  lime,  plowed,  put  on 
stable  manure,  harrowed  it  in.  sowed  oats  and  cow 
jteas.  The  oats  came  up  and.  grew  finely,  one  foot  and 
a  half ;  the  jieas  were  scattering.  The  last  of  .Tune  I 
j)lowed  it.  put  on  another  load  of  manure,  sowed  to 
huekwheat,  which  grew  two  feet  high ;  the  middle  of 
September  plowed  again,  and  sowed  to  rye,  which  did 
not  come  up,  grass  coining  up  instead.  It  is  now'  thick 
greensward.  1  would  like  to  know'  w'hat  to  do  w'ith  this 
piece  of  ground  this  Fall,  or  next  Spring,  or  both. 
Shall  I  plant  it  next  Spring?  Shall  I  seed  it  down? 
Shall  I  plow  it  this  Fall?  This  land  is  90  by  50  feet. 

Massacliusetts.  n.  W'.  A. 

This  is  what  we  call  trying  to  s^tuff  the  soil  with 
hinnus  so  as  to  bring  it  hack  to  fertility.  We  have 
known  this  to  he  done  when  the  entire  top  of  the 
land  was  cut  out  and  sold  for  sod.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  left  hut  a  hard,  tough  sub-soil,  yet  when  this 
was  handled  as  above  described  it  came  back,  filled 
u])  with  organic  matter  and  in  a  year  or  two  was 
ready  to  produce  fair  crojis.  What  you  should  do 
with  the  land  now  will  dejiend  upon  what  you  want 
it  for.  If  you  intend  to  seed  it  dow'ii  to  meadow  or 
l»asture  you  can  jiroceed  in  several  w'ays.  It  is  no’t 
likely  that  the  .gi-ass  now  growing  would  iirove  fully 
satisfactory.  AVe  think  some  of  the  rye  will  show 
in  the  Sitring.  The  latter  part  of  April  we  should 
])low  this  field,  luiuiing  the  green  growth  under. 
'I'lien  you  can  seed  to  barley  or  oats,  and  use  the 
grass  and  clover  seed  with  tlimt  grain.  In  that  case 
we  should  cut  the  oats  early  for  hay  and  then  let 
the  grass  come  on,  toit-dre.ssing  it  if  possible  during 
.August  with  a  coat  of  line  manure.  Or  if  you  want 
to  ohtaiti  a  food  croii  next  year  you  can  plow  in  May 
and  plant  corn  in  hills.  F.se  a  fair  amount  of  chem¬ 
icals  in  the  hill.  Keep  the  field  clean  and  cultivate 
it  level  both  ways.  Then  about  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust  go  through  and  scatter  Timothy  and  Red-top 
s(‘ed  together  evenly  over  the  ground ;  cultivate 
lightly  and  work  with  an  iron  rake  along  the  rows 
lietween  the  hills  of  corn.  This  will  cover  the  grass 
seed,  and  after  the  corn  is  cut  the  grass  will  come  on 
as  in  any  Fall  seeding.  The  stalks  should  be  cut 
close  to  the  ground.  A  good  many  farmers  in  New 
lingland  follow  this  plan  of  seeding  grass  in  the 
corn  and  usually  obtain  a  good  stand.  Or,  if  this 
plan  is  not  desired,  you  can  go  still  further  on  im¬ 
proving  the  land  by  sowing  oats  and  peas  in  the 
Siu'ing  and  plowing  this  crop  under  in  July.  Then 
seed  lightly  to  buckwheat,  putting  the  grass  seed 
with  that  crop.  The  buckwheat  may  he  cut  just 
before  the  grass  or  left  to  lie  upon  the  ground.  In 
either  case,  if  the  late  Summer  is  reasonably  moist 
you  will  get  a  fair  catch  of  grass,  and  the  following 
j  eai-  find  your  field  well  seeded. 


Using  Muck  as  Fertilizer 

AVhat  do  vou  think  of  the  enclosed  report  from  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station?  This  wa.s  a  sample 
of  meadow  muck  which  1  had  analyzed  after  getting 
fairlv  good  r<‘sults  from  its  use  on  my  garden  by  mixing 
air-slaked  lime  with  it,  and  then  thoroughly  mixing  it 
with  the  soil.  There  are  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
ibis  me.-idow  land  along  the  coast,  on  which  this  muck 
runs  from  oiu*  foot  to  .’>()  >r  40  feet  deep.  w.  F.  G. 

.\il:i!iric  ('ity,  .N.  .1. 

VERY  year  this  matter  of  the  value  of  muck  or 
sw.'imp  soil  conies  up.  The  analysis  of  this 
muck  shows  that  one  ton  contains  21  Ib.s.  of  nitrogen, 
three  or  four  of  jihosphoric  aoW.  and  something  over 
40  of  iiotash.  That  makes  it  worth  three  times  as 
much  as  ordinai-y  stable  immure  if  this  plant  food 
can  b(‘  made  lairly  .available.  Almost  every  farm  in 
the  East  has  a  deposit  of  black  soil  or  muck.  For¬ 
merly  many  farmers  employed  their  Winters  in 
hauling  out  this  muck  and  composting  it  to  help  out 
tlie  manure  suiody.  For  a  time  this  practice  was 
largely  given  up.  since-  chemical  fertilizers  were 
freely  used.  In  many  places  it  will  now  pay  to  go 
back  to  the  old  days  of  muck  farming,  especially  in 
such  a  case  as  this,  where  the  amount  of  potash  in 
the  muck  is  high.  As  a  rule,  these  black  soils  con- 
t:iin  considerable  nitrogen,  but  not  much  of  the  min- 
(M'als.  The  best  way  to  use  the  muck  is  to  haul  it 
out  early  in  the  Winter  so  as  to  have  it  well  dried 
and  fermented  before  Spring.  If  possible,  use  some 
manure  with  the  muck,  but  lime  is  a  nece.ssity  in 
sweetening  the  muck,  and  helping  to  start  fermenta- 
i  ion. 

Chicken  manure,  or  hor.se  manure,  is  best  for  this 
imriiose.  Its  action  might  be  compared  with  that  of 
fine  kindling  wood  in  starting  a  fire.  Haul  the  muck 
from  the  swam])  uji  to  some  dry,  well-drained  place, 
and  dump  it  in  long,  narrow  pile.s.  A  load  may  be 
driven  directly  upon  the  pile  and  dumiied  out  at  the 
bottom.  For  evei'.v  good-sized  load  of  muck,  use  50 
to  ()0  lbs.  of  slaked  lime,  well  scattered  or  dusted 
over  the  load  as  it  is  dumped  out.  If  possible,  for 
every  three  or  four  loads  of  muck  use  one  load  of 


horse  manure,  or  a  load  of  chicken  manure,  thor¬ 
oughly  scattered  all  through  the  pile.  Fermentation 
will  start  in  and  work  through  this  pile.  If  possible, 
during  February  or  e;irly  March,  begin  at  one  end 
of  the  pile  and  fork  the  compost  over.  In  doing  this 
a  man  faces  the  pile.,  and,  fork  by  fork:  picks  it  up 
and  throws  it  back  of  him,  formiiig  a  new  pile,  which 
follows  him  as  he  breaks  down  the  old  one.  This 
breaks  up,  fines  the  muck,  and  leaves  it  in  much 
better  condition.  It  will  make  a  better  compost  if 
you  can  ad<l  fine  bone  or  acid  phosphate  to  the  muck 
as  put  in  the  pile.  Many  farmers  are  now  using  the 
phosphorus  in  this  waj- — mixing  it  with  the  manure 
or  compost  instead  of  drilling  it  separately. 


Seven  Sons  as  Soldiers 

AA’ith  what  resolute  Yankee  philosophy  a  Connec¬ 
ticut  farmer  can  view  the  conscription  act,  which  is 
calculated  to  take  every  one  of  his  seven  adult  sons 
and  force  him  to  give  up  his  milk  route  and  sell  his 


Wm.  Ewald  of  Connecticut,  and  five  of  his  sons.  Fig.  3 

farm,  is  shown  in  the  ca.se  of  William  Ewald,  of 
AYest  Cromwell,  Already  four  of  his  sons  are  in  the 
service,  and  the  remaining  three  are  in  the  draft  and 
are  likely  to  be  called  very  soon. 

•T  don’t  know  what  I  .shall  do  w'ithout  the  boys,” 
says  .Air.  Ewald,  seriously,  “but  if  their  country 
needs  them  I  shall  not  tiy  to  keep  them.” 

The  Ewald  farm  compri.ses  250  acres,  00  head  of 
stock  and  there  is  a  milk  route  of  nearly  .300  cu.s- 
tomers  in  the  nearby  city  of  Middletown.  .Air. 
Ewald  cannot  do  the  work  himself  and  ligures  that 
he  will  find  it  very  hard  to  hire  suitable  hplp.  lie  is 
59  years  (dd  and  a  native  of  ('romwell,  and  has 
passed  most  of  his  life  in  the  farmiiouse  which  he 
now  occupies.  Of  late  years  he  has  given  most  of 
his  effort  to  his  milk  customer.s.  Since  six  of  the 


Farmhouse  of  Wm.  E-wald.  Fig.  4 


seviMi  adult  sons  are  unmarried  and  have  remained 
on  the  farm,  he  has  been  able  to  get  along  without 
hiring  help.  Last  season  they  planted  40  acres  of 
corn,  mostly  feed,  10  acres  of  rye,  10  of  potatoes, 
eight  of  oats,  six  of  wheat,  five  of  turnips,  two  of 
buckwheat  and  two  of  garden  truck. 

Of  the  four  sons  who  are  already  in  the  service, 
.Vlfred.  19  years  old  and  the  youngest,  was  the  lirst 
to  enlist.  He  is  now  a  hospital  apprentice  in  the 
navy.  Robert,  25.  has  enlisted  in  the  army  and  is 
expecting  his  call  before  the  first  of  the  year.  Alar- 
tin,  23,  is  already  at  Cam])  Devens.  Fred.  30,  the 
oldest  of  the  family,  was  drafted  in  the  early  Fall 
and  ordered  to  report  at  Camp  Devens,  but  his  father 
obtained  three  months’  exemption  for  him  on  ac¬ 
count  of  farm  duty.  His  time  has  nearly  expired. 
Of  the  three  other  sons.  AA'illiam  T.  is  29,  James  27 
and  .Vntone  21.  Of  these,  James  is  married  and  has 
children,  and  may  not  be  ordered  to  the  colors  for 
that  reason,  but  the  other  two  will  probably  have  to 
go.  There  will  then  be  at  home  with  Ihe  father  but 
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two  unmarried  girls  and  another  son.  Charles,  who 
is  13  years  old. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  seven  of  the  boys  are  of 
military  age  and  all  but  one  are  single  and  at  home 
on  the  farm,  the  Ewald  family  presents  a  case  where 
the  conseription  law  will  work  a  hardship  that  it 
will  be  found  hard  to  parallel.  s.  k.  ryax. 


Business  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank 

When  the  Federal  Land  P>ank  was  started  at 
Springfield,  Alass.,  there  were  serious  doubts  as  to 
whether  our  Eastern  farmers  would  care  to  make 
loans  from  the  Government.  The  system  was  imnu'- 
diately  popular  in  the  West  and  South,  where  con¬ 
ditions  are  much  different.  In  the  East  the  farms 
are  smallei’,  and  local  money  lenders  are  usually 
willing  to  give  fair  accommodation.  Results  have 
shown,  however,  that  the  Ea.st  is  beginning  to  aiipre- 
ciate  this  method  of  Ixirrowing.  The  Springfield 
Bank  paid  out  in  loans  during  November  a  little 
over  .$400, 0(X).  The  following  table  shows  the 
amounts  of  money  applied  for  by  farmers  in  the  va¬ 
rious  States,  and  the  amounts  of  these  loans  which 
have  been  approved: 

Applied  for  Approved 


Alay 

ii  to  Nov.  30 

Alay  11  to  Nov.  30 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

Alainc  . 

186 

.$371,190 

151 

$250,300 

New  Ila’pshire 

45 

87.300 

17 

24.200 

Vermont  . 

176 

596.287 

39 

1.57.750 

Alassachusetts.. 

419 

l,166,a30 

337 

784.425 

Rhode  Island . . 

40 

98.960 

31 

66..“, 50 

Connecticut  ... 

223 

■  672,840 

178 

450.640 

New  A’ork . 

787 

2,467,581 

308 

.S47.315 

New  Jersey... 

196 

620,4t)5 

171 

431.900 

Total . 

2,072 

$6,080,683 

1,232 

.$3,012,880 

Leonard  G.  Robinson,  president  of  the  bank,  tells 
us  that  there  is  a  good  chance  that  before  New 
Years  thei-e  will  be  applications  for  about  $S,000,00() 
in  loans.  Of  course  not  every  application  is  accept¬ 
ed,  and  in  many  nr  most  cases  on  appraisal  brings 
down  the  amount  of  money  a(  tuall.y  loaned  below  tlie 
amount  called  for,  but  evidently  the  system  is  de¬ 
veloping,  and  is  likely  to  make  still  further  growth. 
One  difficulty  has  been  in  finding  suitable  appraisers. 
A  man  to  do  this  work  must  have  good  judgment  and 
tact,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  present  and 
future  values,  for  the  bank  officials  cannot  be  -too 
careful  in  figuring  the  amount  of  money  which  can 
be  safely  loaned  upon  a  piece  of  farm  property. 
Alany  jieople  who  apply  for  loans  appear  to  think 
that  the  government  does  not  require  full  security. 
AA"e  have  had  a  number  of  city  men  and  women,  with 
practically  no  assets  of  their  own,  write  that  they 
understand  the  government  will  buy  them  a  farm 
and  eipiip  it  for  them,  taking  the  farm  as  full  secur¬ 
ity.  Of  course  the  government  will  do  nothing  of 
the  .sort,  and  could  not  with  any  safety.  Borrow¬ 
ing  money  from  this  bank  'involves  more  red  tape 
and  security  than  would  often  be  necessary  in  bor¬ 
rowing  from  a  neighbor  or  from  a  local  bank.  There 
are  advantages,  however,  in  this  system  which  will 
make  it  more  and  more  popular  as  it  is  undei'stood. 
There  has  been  some  diliiculty  in  arranging  the  fumls 
for  these  loans,  as  such  funds  are  based  on  the  sal(‘ 
of  farm  loan  bonds.  The  IJberty  Bonds  and  other 
schemes  for  raising  money  have  made  it  rather  dilii- 
cult  to  dispose  of  these  farm  bonds  freely.  Dn  De¬ 
cember  7  the  Federal  Land  Banks  advanced  the  in¬ 
terest  rate  on  farm  mortgages  to  5i4  per  cent,  so 
that  the  farm  loan  bonds  now  make  one  of  the  best 
solid  investments  offered  to  the  public.  Nearly 
every  day  brings  us  letters  from  people  in  the  East¬ 
ern  States  who  wish  to  know  about  this  Land  Bank. 
They  should  write  to  the  president  of  the  bank  at 
Sjiringtield,  Alass.,  for  full  iiarticulars. 


A  Superior  White  Flint  Corn 

I  During  November  Air.  .1.  T.  Pine  brought  in  some 
remarkable  ears  of  a  white  flint  corn  which  has  been 
developed  on  his  farm  in  AAVistchester  Go.,  N.  AV  The 
size  and  general  character  of  this  corn  is  sho\vn_by  the 
picture  of  a  sample  ear — exact  size — at  Fig.  5.  Air. 
Pine  gives  us  the  following  statement  about  the  corn.l 

QT'ALITY  DESIRED.— Forty  years  ago  my  fath¬ 
er,  S.  AI.  Pine,  desiring  a  better  yield  of  corn 
and  of  surer  (|uality,  decided  that  only  one  variety 
was  iiarticuarly  suited  to  this  locality  and  his  needs, 
mainly  of  cornmeal  for  fattening  live  stock.  The 
corn  as  grown  here  at  that  time  was  decidedly  in¬ 
ferior  in  yield  and  (piality,  though  it  might  have 
been  at  one  time  a  standard  variety.  It  had  by  poor 
selection  fallen  a  long  way  short  of  the  original  and 
laid  lost  any  distinguishing  ipialities  the  original 
may  have  possessed. 

BREEDING  FP. — AA'ith  this  aspect  of  the  <pies- 
tion  in  view,  my  father,  taking  the  largest  and  best- 
tilled  ears  obtainable  for  this  section,  gradually  im¬ 
proved  the  native  corn.  His  idea  was  an  eight- 
rowed  white  flint  corn,  heavy  yielder  as  to  grain. 


witli  large-lea Vfd  stalks  <>f  hkmIumii  lieiglit  for  fod¬ 
der  during  the  Winter  months.  Today  our  corn  lias 
certainly  been  perfected  as  to  yield  and  quality  in 
both  grain  and  stalk:  rh  >  ears  average  12  inches  in 
length,  hard  as  flint,  making  a  most  desirable  meal 
corn,  while  the  stalks  aie  now  so  develoiied  that  we 
are  not  hindered  by  immen.so  stalks  of  few  leaves, 
but.  on  the  contrary,  they  are  well  leaved  out  and  of 
handy  height.  The  jierfection  in  this  corn  is  not 
reached  yet:  as  year  pa.sses  year,  the  ears  are  longer, 
as  those  I  brought  you  will  attest,  and  are  so  com¬ 
mon  that  it  is  little  work  to  pick  out  a  barrel  of  them 
from  the  crib.  |.\n  exact  sized  ear  of  -this  corn  is 
shown  at  Fig.  5. — Kd.] 

SKLECTINd  SEED. — In  February  we  sort  out  the 
largest  ears,  fully  filled,  hard,  and  having  eight 
straight  rows  of  grains  from  tip  to  butt.  After  test¬ 
ing.  we  select  the  ears  over  again  as  to  fertility, 
according  to  our  test;  then,  tipping  the  corn  ear.s 
at  the  butt  and  tip  for  about  an  inch  on  each  end, 
we  have  the  .seed  left  on  the  cob,  while  we  discard 
the  tip  and  butt  grains,  fur  we  find  that  (he.v  do  not 
yield  in  conformity  with  the  (pialities  of  the  paremt 
ear.  When  the  corn  is  growing  we  go  through  the 
piece  looking  for  tile  stalks  of  medium  height  pos¬ 
sessing  two  ('a rs  . -I piece,  or  the  largest  eai's  with  a 
medium  stalk.  This  helps  in  .seed  selection. 

SYSTEM  OF  OFETFRE.— We  prefer  an  old  :  oi 
l>asture  lot  for  the  .seed  bed,  for  two  reasons  m  iinly 
First,  the  .sod,  when  turned  under,  gives  a  line  humus 
ba.'<e  and  the  soil  is  not  depleted  ;is  to  natural  fer¬ 
tilizers  through  washing  and  frost,  as  woidd  he  the 
case  on  stubble  or  potato  Land.  We  plow  when  the 
ground  begins  to  warm  up,  sa.v  the  last  of  April. 
Second,  in  our  method  of  corn  culture  we  work  the 
ground  both  wa.vs  in  the  rows  by  a  shallow  culti¬ 
vator  and  use  hoes  ,iround  the  hills  to  stir  up  the 
earth  and  destroy  vines  and  weeds.  This  const.ant 
stirring  .soon  cuts  out  running  vines  and  weeds  that 
had  begun  to  creeii  over  the  .sod  previous  to  jilow- 
ing.  Wo  smooth  the  snrfiice  with  an  Acme  spring- 
tooth  and  finish  llu*  process  \\'ith  a  p('g-tooth  haI•l•o^^■. 
We  plant  our  corn  in  hills  42  inches  apart  both  ways. 
In  planting  with  a  h.-ind  planter  one  lias  to  !»<>  care¬ 
ful  not  to  go  too  deeply.  After,  when  we  have  plant¬ 
ed,  we  drop  a  handful  of  commercial  fertilizer  (ui 
the  grain,  just  covering  with  ji  thin  layer  of  «‘arth 
to  keep  the  fertilizer  from  burning  the  grain.  .Vfter 
the  com  has  sprouted  it  janshes  up  through  the  fer¬ 
tilizer,  which  is  grjulually  w.-ished  down  to  the  roots 
of  the  plant  h.v  rain,  when  the  roots  are  old  enough 
to  ab.sorb  it.  We  plant  the  corn  before  using  the 
fertilizer,  as  we  have  better  luck,  for  it  does  not  burn 
the  corn,  a.s  it  does  not  and  cannot  touch  it.  As 
soon  as  it  has  sprouted  .so  that  we  can  work  it,  we 
cultivate  both  way.s,  ;ind  as  soon  as  the  weeds  come 
in  iihout  the  hill  we  go  through  Avith  hoes  iind  chop 
out  the  weeds,  pulling  up  fresh  e:irth  aror.ml  the 
stalk.s.  We  usually  find  it  de.sirable  to  <ul!lv:ite 
about  eight  times  to  mellow  the  soil  and  <lestroy 
we('ds,  Avhile  one  hoeing  we  find  is  .sufficient. 

IIARVE.STINE. — The  corn  is  cut  when  I  be  e.irs 
glaze  and  begin  to  touglum.  being  ]»ut  up  in  mod  um 
shocks  to  insure  a  thoiough  di-.\ing  of  foni’  to  live 
weeks.  Then  we  husk.  Yield  is  75  to  loo  bushels 
shelled  corn  per  a<ae  under  favorable  conditions. 
Maturity  is  attained  in  loo  to  120  days;  has  never 
failed  to  mature.  It  matures  usually  the  1st  to  15t;i 
of  September.  j.  t.  i>i.\e. 

We.stche.ster  Co.,  K.  Y. 


No  More  Left-hand  Plows 


The  plow  manufacturers  of  this  country  recently 
made  an  agreement  to  eliminate  Avhat  is  c.alled 
the  “south-paw”  plow : 

Whereas,  It  is  the  belief  of  tho.se  present  that  left- 
hand  plows  are  iion-es.seutial ;  therefore. 

We,  the  undersigned  inannfaeturers  of  farm  operating 
equipment,  making  left-hand  plows,  hereby  agree  with 
each  other  to  discontinue  the  manufacture  of  all  bd't- 
liand  plows  as  soon  as  the  present  stock  of  materials  is 
exhausted,  with  the  exception  of  the  left-hand  plow  bot¬ 
toms  in  two-way  plows;  also  necessaiy  repairs  for  all 
left-hand  plows. 

The  great  majority  of  f.irmers  never  saw  a  left- 
hand  jdow.  but  there  will  be  a  few  who  will  protest 
against  'this  order.  Tin*  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co.  has 
given  us  the  following  f.-icts  about  these  plows: 

DISTRIP, I'l'IttX  DF  LEFT-HAND  Pl.oWS.-- 
I.eft-haud  plows  have  been  u.sed  to  the  e.xclu.sion  <.f 
right-hand  plows  in  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
with  .some  of  this  left-hand  business  overlapping 
into  Pennsylvania  on  the  east  and  Illinois  on  tl.e 
west.  This  defines  what  might  be  called  the  left- 
hand  plow  section  of  the  Fnited  State.s.  The  i)re,s- 
ent-da.v  farmei-s  of  this  section  are  using  left-hand 
plows  because  the.v  Avere  brought  up  that  Avay,  and 
this  goes  back  for  two  or  three  generations.  We  are 
unable  to  state  jnst  now  when  the  first  left-hand 
)dow  was  made  or  Avho  made  it,  but  a  demand  <‘vi- 
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dentl.v  existed  in  the  past,  and  when  one  manuf.ic- 
turer  started  to  make  left-hand  plow.s,  the  others 
Avere  obliged  to  imike  these  patterns  in  order  to 
secure  any  plow  trade  in  certtiin  .section.s.  .SeA'eral 
things  have  combined  to  bring  tliis  agitation  to  a 
cliniiix.  and  one  of  the  contributing  forees  is  the 
number  of  tractor  t»lows  now  on  the  market,  all  of 
which  are  right-handed,  ami  naturally  the  Indiana 
and  Ohio  farmers  Avho  use  tractors  plows  must  buy 
right-hand  ploAvs  because  no  left-hand  tractor  plows 
have  ever  been  made. 

f'OST  OF  LEFT-HAND  PL()W.'>. —  In  the  actual 
manufacture  there  is  no  reason  wh,v  it  should  co>t 
more  to  produce  a  left-hand  than  a  right-hand  plow. 
Some  of  the  ])low  factories  have  enough  busine.ss  to 
keep  a  certain  number  of  Avorkmen  emplo.ved,  Avith- 
out  changing  them  about,  on  either  right  or  left- 
hand  Avork.  In  some  of  the  other  ploAV  factories 
Avhere  -the  great  percentage  of  ploAvs  is  of  the  right- 
hand  type  and  Avorkinginen  aa'Iio  make  these  right- 
hand  jdoAvs  must  turn  about  occasionally  to  make  :i 
limited  number  of  left-hand  ploAVs,  it  Avill  cost  a 
little  more  to  turn  them  out.  It  is  a  case  of  a  right- 
h.-imh'd  man  being  called  ui)on  to  use  his  left  hand. 
Put  the  'heaviest  oxpen.se  to  the  manufacturer, 
Avhether  he  has  a  simill  or  ;i  large  left-hand  i)1oav 
trade,  is  the  enormous  cost  of  making  left-hand 
templets,  jigs,  dies,  and  patterns  of  all  kinds,  many 
of  Avhicli  are  made  of  »tool  steel,  and  the  A'alue  of 
the.se  patterns  in  a  factor,v  like  our  runs  into  the 
tens  of  thousand.s  of  dollars. 

P.AHLIN  &  OKENIX)RFF  CO. 


Crop  Rotation  for  Western  New  York 

A  DEFINITE  question  on  the  I'otation  of  crops 
suitable  to  this  locality  Avas  recently  brought 
up  for  di.scussion.  and  is  pa.ssed  on  for  further  sug¬ 
gestions. 

.4  man  Avho  has  about  00  acres  of  farming  laud 
Avliich  is  in  such  shajie  that  it  can  be  divided  into 
lots  of  almost  ;in.v  size  or  sh.ape,  Avishes  to  use  as 
n(*arly  equal  amounts  of  l.-ind  in  the  folloAving  crops 
as  ]»ossil'dc:  J'otatoes,  beans,  corn,  cabbage.  Avheat, 
oats-  (]ierh;ti>.s),  and  Alfalfa.  In  this  case,  beams, 
potatoes,  cabbage  and  part  of  the  Avheat  and  corn 
Avoidd  be  the  money  crops;  the  oats  and  Alfalfa  and 
part  of  the  corn  and  Avheat  Avould  be  fed  on  The 
place. 

After  much  discussion,  it  Avas  decided  best  ti, 
reserve  about  four  acres  for  pasture,  hog  lot,  gar¬ 
den.  cxiieriiuental  plots,  etc.,  and  divide  the  renuiin- 
ing  5(i  acres  into  .seA’cn  fields  of  about  e(iual  size. 
In  one  Avould  be  planted  four  acres  of  corn  and  four 
of  potatoes  on  a  sod.  At  the  last  cultiA’ation  the 
coin  Avoiild  be  seeded  doAvu  to  rye  and  A'etch.  The 
next  year  the  corn  ground  Avoidd  be  planted  to  beans 
and  the  potato  ground  to  cabbage,  rommercial  fer¬ 
tilizer.  if  used.  Avould  he  luit  on  the  cabbage.  The 
next  year  this  Avhole  field  Avould  be  put  in  oats  and 
then  seeded  doAvn  to  Avheat,  Avhich  Avould  be  seeded 
to  Alfalfa.  The  Alfalfa  Avould  be  left  dOAvn  thret- 
A'cars  and  then  ploAvcd  for  corn  and  potatoes.  If 
early  potatoes  Avei-e  groAvn  it  might  be  possible  to  get 
a  seeding  of  rye  and  vetch  -after  digging.  This 
Avould  hive  some  time  to  groAv  in* the  ,Spring  before 
it  Avould  be  necessary  to  ploAv  for  cabbage.  Rye  and 
vetch  could  be  .soAved  in  the  beans,  but  probably  not 
in  the  cabbage,  at  the  last  cultivation.  This  Avould 
:iiakc  it  necessary  to  pull  the  Iumiis  by  hand,  but  ex¬ 
cept  ill- A  ery  large  fields  this  is  no  great  objection. 

This  seven-year  rotation  Avould  give  a  leguminous 
crop  on  the  ground  four  or  five  years  out  of  the 
.seven.  It  AA’ould  leave  only  four  acres  Avithout  a 
(-over  crop  each  Winter.  Due  objection  to  it  is  thar 
it  brings  in  some  danger  of  mixing  rye  or  vetch 
with  the  Avheat  and  so  reducing  its  value.  If  a 
cover  ciop  is  put  on%thc  bean  ground  it  Avill  leave 
only  a  croj)  of  oats  betAveen  the  rye  and  Avheat. 
'I’his  may  not  be  enough.  Whqt  do  others  think  of 
this  suggestion  for  a  croj)  rotation? 

Another  rotation  that  Avas  discussed  Avas  for  the 
iidcnsiA’e  culture  of  a  Id-acre  field  Avhere  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  -to  get  manure,  and  considering  the  present  high 
cost  of  commercial  fertilizers.  The  sugge.stion  was 
made  to  use  this  field  for  groAving  a  seed  plot  of  corn, 
a  .seed  plot  of  Soy  beams,  a  patch  of  potatoes  and  a 
patch  ot  (-.-irrots.  'I’liis  Avould  be  done  something  as 
folloAvs:  One-fonrth  of  the  field  Avonid  be  ]uil  in 

corn.  Avl  ich  Avould  be  .seeded  duAvn  to  rye-  and  vetdi 
at  the  l-ist  cultivation.  'I’he  next  year  it  Avould  be 
put  in  Soy  beans.  Avhich  Avonld  be  .seeded  to  rye  and 
vetcii  at  the  last  cultivation.  The  next  year  if 
Avould  be  ploAved  late  and  init  in  carrots,  and  the 
next  in  potatoes.  This  Avould  turn  doAvn  three 
heavy  leguminous  crops  just  before  the  carrots, 
and  AAould  give  a  ye.-ir  of  clean  culture  before  tlie 
jiotatoes.  What  are  tiic  faults  of  this  suggestion? 
Wayne  (’o..  N.  Y. 


.M.FKKI)  C.  AVEF.I). 
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Care  of  Buried  Cabbage 

I  liavp  several  tons  of  cabbage  which 
were  jjijlled,  piled  and  lightly  covered 
Avith  straw,  intending  to  cover  Avith  soil 
later,  but  we  failed  to  do  so,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  cabbages  are  frozen.  Are 
these  cabbages  spoiled  for  market?  AVill 
they  rot  as  sooai  as  they  thaw,  or  would 
I  better  cover  them  Avith  soil  when  it  does 
thaw?  1).  I..  T. 

Ibisoin,  X.  Y. 

The  cabbages  which  are  covei-ed  Avith 
straw  should  still  be  in  g(?od  <-ondition, 
<‘si)<‘<-ially  if  there  is  snow  on  tctj)  of  the 
stiaw.  If  your  cabbage  is  i)iled  more  than 
two  heads  high  there  is  danger  of  the 
heads  in  the  bottom  of  the  heaj)  heating 
up  and  causing  decay.  Instead  of  waiting 
until  the  soil  thaws  out  dui'ing  the  Win¬ 
ter  so  that  you  can  add  morc^  dii’t  over 
the  trenches,  I  Avould  put  a  strawy  ma¬ 
nure,  connstalks,  hay  or  straw  on  them 
to  hold  the  cabbage  in  a  frozen  condition, 
unless  they  A^ery  gradually  tlunv  out.  If 
you  Avait  until  it  is  jjossible  to  sIioa'cI  the 
dii't,  the  cabbage  Avill  luiA'e  thawed  and 
frozen  scA'cral  times  befoi-e  you  Avonhl  be 
able  to  do  this  Avoi-k.  I'nless  the  {’abbage 
is  fi'ozen  excessively  hanl,  or  xinless  it  is 
frozen  exce.ssivoly  hard,  or  unl(>.ss  it  is 
piled  SO'  deep  that  it  has  rotted  in  the 
bottom,  it  should  come  out  iii  good  condi¬ 
tion  for  market.  n.  AV.  i).  n. 


Rules  for  Measuring  Farm  Product  in 
Bulk 

Sometimes  it  is  rather  dillicult  to  de¬ 
termine  the  amounts  of  farm  produce  on 
liand  at  the  time  an  iiiAumtory  is  taken. 
The  folloAving  rules  Avill  be  found  useful 
Avhen  quantities  of  grain,  potatoes,  apples, 
hay,  etc.,  are  not  knoAvn. 

To  find  the  number  of  busluds  of  shelled 
coi'u,  Avheat,  oats,  i)otatoes,  ai)plps,  etc., 
in  bins,  first  measure  the  length  and 
width  of  the  bin  ;  then  measure  the  height 
of  the  grain  in  the  bin.  lMultii)ly  these 
three  dimen.sion.s  together  to  find  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cubic  feet  occupied  by  a  product. 
Next  multiply  the  result  by  eight  and 
divide  by  ten  to  get  the  number  of  bush¬ 
els.  For  ear  corn,  multiply  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  by  four  and  divide  by  ten 
to  get  the  number  of  busluds  of  shelled 
corn. 

If  the  sides  of  the  corncrib  .-ire  flaring 
it  will  be  necessary  to  find  the  average 
Avidth.  The  average  Avidth  nuiy  be  found 
by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  to])  and  bot¬ 
tom  Avidth  by  tAVO.  A  similar  method 
may  be  applied  to  jiotatoes  and  other 
pi’oducts  in  heaps. 

To  find  the  number  of  tons  of  hay  in  a 
moAA' :  IliA'ide  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
hay  in  large  mows  and  faiidj'  Avell  settled 
by  500,  and  if  it  is  very  Avell  packed,  di¬ 
vide  by  4.50.  I'sually  moi-e  than  500 
cubic  feet  of  hay  is  required  for  a  ton 
Avhen  it  is  in  small  inoAvs.  'Ruflicient 
time  should  be  giA’cn  for  settling  or 
ishrinkage  before  the  mesaurements  are 
taken.  INIost  of  the  shrinkage  of  hay 
takes  place  during  the  first  four  to  six 
Aveeks.  avat.tkr  ir.  ukacook. 


Experience  Avith  Winter  Radishes  and 
Beans 

We  i)lanted  a  short  roAv  of  White 
Chinese  Winter  radishes  in  the  garden 
last  season,  and  are  noAV  using  them  on 
the  table.  They  ai’e  likely  to  take  the 
place  of  turnips  in  our  household.  "When 
cooked  they  are  not  so  dry  as  turnips,  and 
cannot  be  maslu'd,  but  Avhen  creamed  or 
buttered  they  give  the  turnip  flavor,  and 
Ave  like  them  Amry  much'. 

The  past  season  Ave  planted  three  varie¬ 
ties  of  pole  beans.  The  first  Avas  the 
Avhite  bean  mentioned  and  illustrated  by 
.1.  O.  A.  B.  of  Baquette  Bake,  N.  Y., 
about  a  year  ago.  They  are  very  prolific 
and  make  good  snap  beans  if  used  AA’hile 
small,  but  the  pods  soon  get  AA'oody.  Part 
of  the  best  pods  from  four  hills  gave  about 
1 2  ounces  of  seed. 

A  second  Amriety  Avas  given  by  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  who  thought  they  Avere  Golden  Clus¬ 
ter,  but  the  beans  are  dark  reddish  broAvn 
instead  of  Avhite  as  Burpee  describes 
Golden  Cluster.  They  are  most  excellent 
snap  beans  and  very  productive.  The 
pods  are  fiat  but  A'ery  meaty,  about  six 
inches  long  and  nearly  an  inch  Avide.  They 
never  seem  to  get  Avoody,  and  are  good  to 
eat  even  Avhen  the  beans  are  about  full 


groAvn.  They  are  strong  climbers  and 
should  make  good  “Ilooverized”’  poi’Ch 
decorations. 

The  third  A'ariety  has  been  in  our  family 
for  .*>0  yeaj's  or  more.  Its  exact  origin  is 
not  knoAvn.  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
br<»ught  from  the  “West.”  perhaps  from 
Ohio.  We  haA’e  ahvays  km>Avn  it  as  the 
“.\sparagus”  bean,  but  it  dilTers  from  all 
“Asparagus”  b<'ans  Ave  luiA-e  bemi  able  to 
get  from  the  seed  dealers.  The  pods  are 
frequently  more  than  a  foot  long,  deeply 
“saddle-biicked”  Avhen  large,  nearly  ronud 
Avhen  small,  fre(]uently  nearly  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  can  be  used  for  snap  beans 
Avhen  the  pods  are  about  full  gi-own.  The 
beans  are  rather  slender  and  greenish  in 
color.  As  groAvn  at  Washington,  I).  C., 
they  AAnu'e  dai’ker  than  her<'.  This  A’ariety 
is  neai'est  like  AA’hat  is  sold  by  many  seeds¬ 
men  under  the  name  “Bentncky  Wonder.” 
It  diflers  from  that  bean  in  liaA’ing  long(*r 
.and  he.'ivier  i)ods,  smaller  and  lighter-col¬ 
ored  beans,  less  “strings”  and  in  requiring 
<a  longc'r  season  of  groAA'th.  We  consider 
(I'.em  the  best  snap  bean  and  AA’ould  groAA’ 
nothing  else  if  it  Avere  not  for  the  trouble 
of  getting  seed.  Wo  must  be  careful  to 
s.aA'e  the  first  pods  that  set  if  aa'o  get  seed 
for  the  next  year.  This  A'ariety  continues 
to  set  j)ods  until  cold  AA'cather  stops  its 
grOAVth.  AI.l'KKI)  c.  AVEED. 

Wayne  (h..,  X.  Y. 


The  Ncav  York  School  LaAv 


The  Article  Referring  to  Bonds 
>0-1.  Oiif>i1inidi)ig  linnds ;  r-rintUu) 


7'. 

school  propertij.  B  The  lionded  indebted¬ 
ness  of  the  school  districts  in  ti  toAvn 
Avhich  .are  subject  to  the  jiroA’isions  of  this 
article,  including  a  union  free  school  dis¬ 
trict  having  a  population  of  1,.“00  or  em- 
ftloying  1,5  teachers  or  more,  Avhich  h.as 
adopted  a  resolution  luirsuant  to  the  ))ro- 
visions  of  .Section  .3.21  of  this  article,  ex¬ 
isting  and  outstanding  at  the  time  of  the 
taking  elfect  of  this  article  shall  be  a 
charge  against  the  proi)erty  Avhich  is  sub- 
.lect  to  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
schools  in  such  toAvn  or  union  free  school 
district. 

2.  ithin  one  year  from  the  taking  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  article  the  value  of  the  school 
property  in  the  s(‘veial  districts  Avhich  are 
made  subject  to  the  i)rovisi(»ns  hereof  shall 
be  appraised  and  determined  by  a  com¬ 
mission  consisting  of  the  supervisor  of 
the  toAvn,  the  chairman  of  the  toAvn  board 
of  education  and  the  district  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools. 

.3.  3'he  A’alue  of  the  school  proi)erty  in 
each  district  as  so  appraised  shall,  after 
deducting  the  outstanding  bonded  indebt¬ 
edness  of  such  district,  be  credited  to  such 
district  and  charged  against  the  tOAvn. 
33ie  total  amount  charged  to  the  toAvn  as 
a  result  of  such  ai)praisal  shall  be  raised 
by  tax  ui)on  the  taxable  property  of  the 
toAvn  in  the  same  manner  as  other  school 
expemses  are  raised.  Ruch  tax  shall  be 
levied  and  collected  in  five  equal,  annual 
instalments  and  the  amount  required  shall 
be  included  by  the  board  of  education  in 
the  annual  tax  budget  of  the  toAvu. 

4.  The  commission  hereinbefore  created 
shall.  ui)on  appraising  such  property  and 
determining  the  credit  to  be  alloAved  to 
each  district,  apportion  the  amount  so 
credited  to  such  district  among  the  OAvners 
or  possessors  of  taxable  property  in  tbe 
district  in  the  ratio  of  their  several  as¬ 
sessments  on  the  last  cori-ected  assess- 
inent-roll  of  the  toAvn.  The  said  commis¬ 
sion  shall  report  to  the  board  of  education 
of  th(>  toAvn  the  apportionment  so  made 
and  the  board  shall  cause  to  be  i.ssued  to 
each  of  such  OAvners  or  possessors,  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  credit  stating  the  amount  so 
apportioned.  Such  certificates  of  credit 
.shall  be  transferable  by  the  persons  to 
Avhom  they  are  issued,  and  shall  be  pay¬ 
able  only  out  of  moneys  raised  by  tax  as 
herein  provided  for  the  payment  of  the 
charge  against  the  town  on  account  of  the 
school  property  acquired  by  such  toAvn. 
They  shall  be  issued  in  such  denomina¬ 
tions  and  shall  be  due  at  such  times  as  to 
provide  for  their  payment  out  of  the 
moneys  raised  by  tax  for  the  payment  of 
such  charge. 

5.  The  commissioner  of  education  shall 
prescribe  rules  governing  the  commission 
in  the  appraisal  of  school  property  as 
herein  provided  and  regulating  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  apportionment  of  the  credits 
and  charges  herein  referred  to  and  the 
form  and  denomination  of  such  certificate. 
An  appeal  Avill  lie  from  such  appraisal  or 
from  any  act  of  such  commission  or  board 
of  education  in  respect  to  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  credits,  the  distribution  of  charges 
and  the  leA’.v  and  collection  of  a  tax  on 
account  of  such,  school  jiroperty  to  the 
commissioner  of  education,  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
in  the  case  of  other  appeals  to  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  education.  A  like  appeal  Avill 
lie  from  the  apportionment  of  the  bonded 
indebtedness  of  any  toAvn. 


Maloneys  Fruit  and 

^  Ornamental 


GroAvn  in  our  upland  nurseries  (tlie  largest  in  X'cav  York  State),  fresh 
dug,  free  from  disease,  propagated  from  bearing  trees  of  knoAvn  merit. 
Our  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quince,  Small  Fruits 
S'  and  Ornamentals  are  sold  to  you  direct  at  cost  plus  one  profit 
only.  34  years  of  active  nursery  experience  is  back  of  every 
tree— we  grow  our  OAvn  stock  and  knoAV  we  are  sending  just 
,  what  you  order.  Read  the  absolute  guarantee  in  our  Free 
Catalog;  it  shows  Ave  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  man 
'  Avho  plants,  and  keep  the  quality  up  and  the  cost  down. 

I.  11.  Odell  &  Sons,  Dodd  Indiana,  write:  “Every  tree  of  the  1500  re- 
ceived  in  April  was  a  select;  in  fact,  all  the  stock  shipped  us  at  different 
times  could  not  be  improved  upon.  We  now  have  70  acres  of  orchard.” 
Smaller  large  orders  get  the  same  attention.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
our  Free  Wholesale  Catalog  with  colored  illustrations— it  contains 
A’aluable  information  on  Fruit  and  Shrubs  and  saves  you  money:  i 
'n!^  Avrite  today.  A  Handsome  Booklet  on  Shrubs  sent  free  with  catalog! 
MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  28  East  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

TREES^A 'sPECIA^LTY  Dansville’s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurserie* 

Visit  our  400-acre  n  u  r series 


ms 


Send  For  It  Today— Buy  Direct! 

)  Send  a  postal  for  this  new  1918  guide  to  better  gardens.  Buy 
seeds  this  year  without  risk.  Find  out  how  Isbell’s  famous  varieties  are  grown 
—how  you  can  prove  the  quality  of  Isbell  seeds  before  you  plant. 

39  Years  Growing  Good  Seed 

What  you  read  about  seeds  in  the  Isbell  Catalog,  is  backed  by 
sure  knowledge.  Ceaseless  experiments,  careful  selection  and  testing  on  our 

_  _  Michigan  farms  have  produced  the  most  hardy,  big  yielding 

varieties.  Only  the  best  strains  reach  our  customers.  More 
than  200,000  farmers  use  Isbell’s  seeds.  Other  seed  men  come  to  Michigan 
for  their  seeds.  You  buy  direct  and  save  money.  Write  for  your  Catalog. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  975Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich 

\  Sample  Seeds  FREE 
j  For  Test  975 

“  ■  Check  the  kinds  you  are  interested  In 


5  letter.  Corn,  *  Barley,  Oats, 
3  Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Timothy. 


‘As  They  Grow  Their  Fame  Grows' 


Have  a  Successful  |Garden 

Harris  Seeds  are  used  by  the  best  market  garden¬ 
ers  because  by  careful  selection  and  breeding  we 
have  wonderfully  improved  some  varieties.  Private 
gardens  can  obtain  better  results  because  all  varieties  are 
tested  and  the  percentage  that  will  germinate  is  marked  on  the 
label  so  you  can  tell  just  how  many  will  grow  before  you  sow 

Harris  is  the  Seedman  who  tells  you  the  result  of  his  m 
Send  for  our  free  Catalog;  of  Vegetable,  ^ 


them 

tests,  send  ror  our 
Field  and  Flower 
Seeds  —  Find  out 
about  the  Harris  system 
and  buy  these  superior 
seeds  direct  from 
our  farms  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

Box  23  Coldwater,  N.Y. 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lot 
Tells  how  many 
will 


.Grow 


According  to  our  tests 

98  percent 

of 'this  seed  germinates 


% 

jsts 

ites 


CARDEN  SEEDS 


Let  us  send  you  our  catalog'  of  seeds— it’s 
different.  It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guaranteed 
SQUARE  DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your  seeds 

in  country.  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  No.  32,  Cortland,  N.  Y- 
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LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

LIKE  EVERYTHING  ELSE  MUST 
BE  WISELY  PLANNED  IF 
IT  IS  TO  BE  EFFECTIVE. 

ENTERPRISING  HOME  OWNERS  WILL 
SURELY  APPRECIATE  THE  IDEAS 
AND  SERVICEABLENESS  OF  THE  1918 

WOODLAWN  CATALOG 

JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS.  TELLS  OF 
SCHEME  FOR  WAR  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

IT  RADIATES  SERVICE-WORTH  GETTING. 
SHOULD  WE  SEND  YOU  ONE?  NOW?  WRITE. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES-ALLEN  L.  WOOD 

880  GARSON  AVENUE,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


CloverSeed 

Our  high  grades  of  Grass  seeds  ai’e  the  most  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  reeleaned.  Highest  in  Purity 
and  Germination.  We  Pay  the  freight.  Catalog 
and  Samples  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

CLICKS  SEED  FARMS,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Make  1918 
Yoor  Garden  Year 

Help  tbe  food  supply. 

Make  abiggardenthisyear. 
Get  all  your  garden  needs 
,  from  one  firm  on  one  order. 
We  pay  postage  and  guar¬ 
antee  delivery.  Send  a 
postal  today  for  a  copy  of 

The  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO. 
Seed  and  Plant  Annual 

— a  192-page  catalogue 

of  everything  needed  for 
garden,  orchard,  or  lawn. 

The  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  611,  Painesville,  Ohio 


Free  Fruit  Guide 

to  all  interested  in  growing  better  fruit. 
Accurately  describes  tbe  best  varieties  for 
different  sections  and  all  seasons.  Tells 
all  about  the  famous  Harrison-grown 
trees.  Send  today  for  a  free  copy. 

Harrisons’  Nurseries  Box  1<?  Berlin,  Md. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ’’square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


JShe  R  U  R  AL  N  E  W-YO  R  K  E  R 


General  Farm  Topics 


Rye  on  Long  Island 

Mr.  Wm.  II.  Gartoliiiaun.  who  sends 
the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  C>.  wants  it 
called  “Everybody  doing  his  bit  on  a 
Long  Island  farm.”  The  gang  has  just 
about  finished  thrashing  330  bushels  of 
rye.  The  straw  is  bound  and  mowed 
away  in  the  barn,  and  the  grain  is  in  the 
granai’y.  This  was  done  in  one  day  and 
a  half  on  the  farm  of  P.  II.  Gartelmann, 
who  occupies  a  front  seat  on  the  stack. 
,So  Long  Island  is  helping  out  in  the  bread 
problem,  besides  growing  potatoes  and 
cabbage. 

Home-ground  Flour 

On  page  1379  is  an  inquiry  relative  to 
the  home  grist  mill  and  the  making  of 
bread*  from  this  process.  The  topic  in  the 
inquirer’s  mind  is  one  that  probably  has 
appealed  to  many  houskeepers  in  these 
times  of  inflated  prices  and  excessive  liv¬ 
ing  costs.  M.  S.  P.  will  find  a  suitable 
home  flour  mill  listed  by  the  big  catalogue 
houses  of  Chicago  and  New  York,  one  that 
will  offer  a  full  solution  to  the  high  cost 
of  flour  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  a 


ground  product  making  for  better  diges¬ 
tion.  The  mill  resembles  the  ordinary 
little  hand  coffee  mill,  and  can  be ‘had 
with  one  handle  or  two.  for  easier  grind¬ 
ing.  It  will  grind  anything  grindable — 
coffee,  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  crumbs  of 
dry  bread,  etc. 

To  make  the  work  easier  for  your  arms 
in  grinding  wheat,  should  you  select  one 
of  the  smaller  models,  first  set  the  mill 
coarse  and  grind,  then  set  it  fine,  pour 
l)ack,  and  this  second  grinding  gives  you 
the  desired  fine,  brown  whole  wheat 
bread  flour.  The  coai'se  flour  yon  obtain 
from  the  first  grinding  can  be  used  for 
breakfast  cereal  flour  and  for  cookies. 
The  second  grinding  is  for  bread  flour. 
T^se  only  white  flour  for  your  sponge. 
Th('  additional  and  most  important  advan¬ 
tage  is  that  all  that  comes  out  of  the  mill 
is  not  only  the  most  nutritious,  but  is  ab¬ 
solutely  juire  and  unadulterated.  In  its 
comi)osition  there  is  no  plaster  of  paris, 
no  sawdust,  no  marble  dust,  no  china  clay, 
and  we  don’t  know  what  all.  That  is 
more  than  sonu'  bakers  and  millers  would 
or  could  say  of  their  products.  The  mill 
should  make  a  welcome  entrance  into 
thousands  of  homes  whose  members  would 
be  in  better  health  by  its  use. 

Here  are  tw'o  good  recipes;  For  two 
large  or  four  small  loaves  take  two  quarts 
of  flour,  two  teaspooufuls  of  salt,  four 
teaspoonfuls  of  sugar,  one-half  cake  of 
compressed  yeast  dissolved  in  tepid  water  ; 
stir  into  the  flour  sufficient  milk  or  water 
to  make  a  soft  dough.  (This  makes  a 
rich  bread  with  water  alone.)  Knead 
to  a  soft  dotigh.  cover  and  raise  over 
night.  In  the  morning  mold  into  loaves, 
]uit  into  pans  and  raise  again.  Bake  slow¬ 
ly  and  for  a  little  longer  time  than  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  bake  white 
bread. 

Second  recipe :  Scald  one-half  pint 
milk,  add  one-half  pint  water  and  one- 
half  teaspooiiful  of  salt ;  when  lukewarm 
add  one  compressed  yeast  cake  to  warm 
or  cool  water.  Add  three  half-pint  cui)s 
of  sifted  whole  wheat  flour  and  beat  for 


five  minutes.  Cover  and  stand  aside  in 
warm  place,  75  degrees,  for  two  hours. 
Then  add  slowly  three  more  half  pints  of 
flour  and  knead  until  soft  and  elastic, 
about  10  minutes.  Divide  into  loaves, 
mold,  put  into  square  greased  pans,  cover, 
and,  when  light  (about  one  hour),  bake 
in  a  moderately  quick  oven  for  45  min¬ 
utes. 

As  to  the  size  of  mill  for  home  use.  I 
think  it  is  better  to  pay  a  little  more  and 
get  one  with  two  handles,  as  this  kind 
enables  quicker  work  with  more  comfort 
in  operation.  However,  the  small,  one- 
handled  machines  will  do  the  work  satis¬ 
factorily  in  a  longer  time. 

New  York.  aiaaii  ti.  pitta^ek. 

Ground  Phosphate  and  Acid  Soils 

I  have  been  reading  Dr.  Jacob  G.  Lip- 
man’s  answers  to  J.  B.  K.,  on  page  1.343. 
Would  Dr.  Lipman  advise  using  untreated 
phosphate  rock  on  acid  soil,  provided  lime 
could  not  be  applied,  being  prohibitive  in 
price?  lie  states  that  in  the  action  of 
the  soil  acid  upon  the  rock,  a  relatively 
slight  amount  of  acid  would  remain  un¬ 
combined.  so  that  there  would  be  slight  i 
danger  of  increased  soil  acidity.  Could 


the  acidity  under  any  condition  be  dimin¬ 
ished  without  the  use  of  lime  in  this 
process?  What  are  the  acids  usually 
found  in  acid  soils,  and  from  whence  de¬ 
rived?  S.  II.O. 

Elmira,  Ore. 

Our  experience  with  acid  cranberry 
bog  soil  shows  that  ground  phosphate 
rock  is  a  vei-y  satisfactory  source  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  The  same  material  fails  to 
give  satisfactory  returns  on  upland  soil. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that, 
while  ground  i)liospIiate  rock  may  be 
utilized  to  advantage  on  at  least  .some 
strongly  acid  .soils,  it  would  be  contrary 
to  good  farm  practiee  to  maintain  any 
cultivated  soil  so  acid  as  to  allow  the 
rapid  tran.sformation  of  unavailable  into 
available  phosphates.  The  gain  from  the 
l)hosphate  standpoint  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  tin*  loss  .from  the  nitrogen  stand¬ 
point.  since  such  strongly  acid  soils  would 
practically  inhibit  the  growth  of  nitrogen 
gathering  legume  crops.  It  is  only  under 
special  conditions,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  cranberry  soils,  that  ground  phos¬ 
phate  rock  may  supply  readily  and  most 
economically  an  adequate  quantity  of 
available  phosphoric  acid. 

If  lime  is  not  to  be  had  at  any  rea.son- 
able  price,  .soil  activity  may  be  corrected 
by  wood  ashes  or  by  the  use  of  animal 
manure.  Whore  the  soil  is  poorly  drained, 
the  u.se  of  animal  manure  would  tend  to 
increase,  rather  than  decrea.se.  the  amount 
of  soil  acidity.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  soils  are  well  aerated  and  well 
drained,  the  use  of  animal  manures  would 
counteract,  to  some  extent,  the  increase  of 
.soil  acidity.  Soil  acidity  may  bo  due  to 
vegetable  acids,  or  it  may  be  due  to  min¬ 
eral  substances  of  an  acid  character. 

t  DR.]  JACOB  0.  LIPMAX. 

Eggs,  50c;  butter,  50c;  corn,  shelled, 
.$1.50;  ear,  70  lbs..  .$1.30;  wheat,  .$2; 
hay.  good  grade,  slightly  mixed,  $24 ; 
No.  3  Timothy.  .$21 ;  milk,  Baltimore 
market,  here,  $.3.07,  4  jier  cent,  2c  unit 
off  below,  on  above;  stock  cattle,  8  to  12c 
per  lb.;  turkeys,  live.  -30c;  chickens,  20c; 
potatoes.  $1.05  per  (iO  lbs.  j.  b.  s. 

York  Co.,  I’a. 


Don’t  be  crowded 
off  the  Cars 

Right  now  you  should  order  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  shipped  which  you  will  use  next 
Spring. 

The  railroads,  crowded  to  the  limit 
with  Government  freight,  require  all  cars 
loaded  at  least  ten  per  cent  above  their 
marked  capacity  in  order  to  handle  nec¬ 
essary  and  essential  freight. 

This  means  that  every  fertilizer  agent 
must  bunch  his  orders  to  make  up  large 
carloads.  This  takes  time,  and  cannot 
be  done  at  all  unless  farmers  will  place 
now  their  orders  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Agents  cannot  take  orders  at  the 
last  moment  and  have  them  shipped  as 
.  they  come  in.  They  must  plan  ahead. 
If  you  do  the  same,  you  will  help  the 
Government,  the  railroads,  the  fertilizer 
manufacturers  and  agents,  and  not  least 
of  all,  you  will  help  yourself  by  making 
sure  of  your  fertilizer. 

Don^t  be  crowded  off  the  cars. 
Order  your  fertilizer  early. 

//  we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  we  want  one.  Write  us  for 
agent’ s  name  or  ask  for  an  agency  yourself .  It  is  paying  50,000  others. 
Why  not  you  ? 


READ  THIS  BOOK 

No  matter  how  many  other  books  about  ferti¬ 
lizer  you  have  read,  read  this  one.  It  is  a  new  and 
different  book.  There  isn’t  any  advice  in  it  for  one 
thing.  Probably  you  have  about  all  the  advice  you 
need  already.  This  is  just  a  common  sense  book. 
You  will  read  it  and  say;  “That’s  so!  Why 
haven  t  I  thought  of  that  before.  ”  If  you  are  using 
fertilizers  you  are  probably  making  money  with 
them,  but  are  you  making  enough?  How  do  you 
know?  By  making  little  changes  here  and  there,  as  you  some¬ 
times  shift  your  farm  labor  and  teams,  perhaps  you  can  make 
more.  This  book  may  help  you. 

SEND  THIS  COUPON 


?fotrroMAHA 

'MONErWlTm 


Send  me  “ How  to  Make  Money  with  Fertilizers.”  I  expect  to 


use . tons  of  fertilizer  this  season. 

My  Name . 

My  Post  Office  Address . 

My  County . . . State. 

My  Crops  for  1918 . 


R.  X.-Y. 


T*'®  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

SECRETARY’S  OFFICE 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Company  maintains  an  Agricultural  Service  Bureau 
conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  (for  many  years  Director  of 
the  Rhode  Island  State  Experiment  Station),  whose  Crop 
Bulletins,  services  and  advice  are  free  to  all  farmers. 

W t  ship  from  60  different  centers  east  of  the  Mississippi.  This  means 
good  service  for  you  wherever  you  live. 
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DOMESTIC.  —  That  ground  glass  has 
boen  placed  in  canned  staple  goods  of  sol¬ 
diers  at  Camp  Sherman.  Chillicothe,  O., 
was  ofBcially  reported  to  camp  authorities 
Dec.  19.  Orders  were  immediately  issued 
to  make  rigid  examinations  of  every  can 
of  hominy  and  tomatoes  which  will  be 
served.  There  have  beon  many  reports 
of  attempts  to  poison  American  army 
camps.  In  one  instance,  it  was  said  500,- 
000  vaccine  points  were  found  to  have 
been  infected  with  tetanus,  or  lockjaw, 
germs.  Animals  used  by  the  army  have 
died  in  mysterious  ei)idemics.  Court  plas¬ 
ter  sold  or  given  away  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  has  been  reported  to  contain 
tetanus  bacilli.  In  I.os  Angeles  breakfast 
food  given  away  contained  broken  glass. 

Forty-seven  persons  Avere  killed  and 
about  40  others  injured  Dec.  20  when 
LouisA'ille  and  Xashville  passenger  train 
Xo.  f.  from  ('incinnati  to  Xew  Orleans, 
crashed  into  the  I’ear  of  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  train  near  Shepherdsville  Ky. 

Eleven  mine7’s  wei-e  killed  in  an  exolo- 
sion  at  Mine  Xo.  of  the  Dar  Dour  Coal 
and  Coke  Company.  Catoosa,  Tenn..  Dec. 
19.  SeA’enty-five  were  in  the  mine  at  the 
time.  The  cause  of  the  explosion  is  not 
known. 

A  young  man  at  XeAV  York  named  Cer- 
son  TIambui'g.  Avho  fraudulently  obtained 
a  passport  as  George  Hammond,  was  held 
Dec.  20  by  T’nited  States  Commissioner 
Samuel  M'.  Hitchcock  for  the  Federal 
Grand  .Tury  on  a  charge  of  Auolation  of 
the  espionage  act.  Hamburg  had  present¬ 
ed  two  foT’ged  lettei’s  to  the  authorities, 
one  purporting  to  be  from  a  firm  by  which 
be  had  ncA’er  been  employed  stating  that 
he  had  Avorked  thei-e  for  a  considei’able 
length  of  time.  The  other  Avas  on  the  let¬ 
terhead  of  a  company  that  lie  had  Avorked 
for  under  his  German  name.  When  ar¬ 
rested  he  Avas  Avearing  the  uniform  of  a 
Fnited  States  soldier, 

Charles  T.  Schenk,  general  secretary  of 
the  Socialist  party  in  Philadelphia,  and 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Baer,  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutiA’e  committee.  Avere  convicted  in  the 
Philadelphia  Federal  District  Court  .Tan. 
20  on  a  charge  of  violating  the  espionage 
act  by  consyiiring  to  send  out  circulars 
and  other  literature  denouncing  the  se- 
lectiA'e  draft  act.  The  jury  recommended 
mercy.  Pending  a  new^  trial  Dr.  Baer  Avas 
released  in  ,‘?2.500  bail  and  f^chenk’s  bond 
Avas  reduced  from  .S! 10.000  to  $5,000. 

Albert  C.  Kaltschmidt  Avas  convicted  on 
all  three  counts  of  an  indictment  charging 
conspiracy  against  the  I'^nited  States  by 
a  .jury  in  Fnited  States  District  Court  at 
Detroit.  Mich..  Dec.  21.  Four  of  the  five 
others  Avho  have  been  on  trial  with  him 
also  Avere  found  guilty  on  one  or  more 
counts  in  the  indictment,  Franz  Respa 
Avas  acquitted. 

Fire  of  undetermined  origin  caused 
50,000  damage  in  a  five-story  AAmrehouse 
and  factor.A’  building  Avithin  the  barred 
zone  on  the  Boston  Avaterfront  Dec.  29. 
The  flames  started  in  the  third  story,  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Crucible  Steel  Company, 
and  destroyed  the  storerooms  above  tbe 
Sub-Target  Gun  Company  and  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Company. 

Dr.  Hugo  ScliAveitzer.  president  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Synthetic  Patents  Company. 

,  XcAA’-  York.  Avho  Avas  exposed  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1915  as  the  chief  agent  in  a  Ger¬ 
man  plot  to  corner  the  American  output 
of  carbolic  acid  in  an  effort  to  cripple  am¬ 
munition  making  plants  here,  died  at  XeAv 
York  Dec.  29.  He  had  been  actiA’^e  in  Ger¬ 
man  propaganda  in  this  country. 

A  sentence  of  five  years  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary  at  .Tefferson  City  Avas  imposed  by 
.fudge  Martin  .1.  Wade  of  Des  Moines  re¬ 
cently  at  B'smands.  N.  D..  on  Mrs.  Kate 
Richards  O’Hare  of  St.  Douis,  Mo.,  con¬ 
victed  of  making  utterances  in  a  speech  at 
BoAvman.  X.  D..  la.st  Summer  tending  to 
discourage  obedience  to  the  military  regis¬ 
tration  laAAg 

Fire  desti-oyed  $100,000  worth  of  prop- 
ert.v  on  the  boardAvalk  at  Ijong  Beach, 
Pong  I.sland.  Dec.  20.  burning  up  four 
buildings  and  a  part  of  the  boardAvalk. 

F.\RM  AXD  GARDEX. — Exportation 
of  butter  except  to  nations  associated  Avith 
the  Fnited  States  in  the  Avar  again.st  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  prohibited  by  the  War 
Tr.ade  Board.  This  Avas  disclosed  Dec.  21 
in  a  sta.tement  by  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  requesting  butter  makei’S  and  dealei*s 
to  abandon  certain  types  of  packages  used 
in  shipping  butter  to  the  Orient,  the  troj)- 
ics  and  other  countries. 

American  soldiers  in  France  soon  Avill 
receive  .a  shipment  of  .900.000  Missouri 
apples,  the  gift  of  produce  dealers  of  St. 
I.ouis.  Assembling  of  the  apples  was 
completed  Dec.  21.  and  it  Avas  announced 
that  the  shipment  Avould  go  foi-Avai-d  as 
soon  as  transportation  can  be  arranged. 

Prompted  by  the  Avarmest  Winter 
weather  in  the  history  of  ^Montana  farm¬ 
ers  on  the  Flathead  Indian  reservation  in 
Western  'Montana  AA'ere  ploAving  just  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  b,v  night  as  Avell  as  day. 
Railroad  companies  are  lending  them  en¬ 
gine  headlights.  Winter  ploAA'ing  in  Mon¬ 
tana  never  had  been  heard  of  before  be¬ 
cause  of  severe  temi)erature.  Wheat  acre¬ 
age  in  Western  Montana  is  nearly  double 
that  of  a  year  ago. 

Under  a  ncAV  ruling,  the  Minnesota  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  Dec.  14.  reversed  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  /the  Hennepin  County  District 
Court  and  granted  ncAV  trials  in  the  cases 
of  E.  P.  Moorhead  and  Josephine  Mat- 
theAA’s  against  the  Minneapolis  Seed  Co., 


which  appealed.  Blue  Stem  seed  wheat 
guaranteed  to  be  of  99  per  cent  germina¬ 
ting  quality  being  the  seed  at  issue.  Un¬ 
der  the  neAV  ruling  where  guaranteed  seed 
entirely  fails  to  germinate,  the  buyer  is 
entitled  to  damages  in  the  amount  paid 
for  the  seed,  plus  the  cost  of  planting,  plus 
the  value  of  the  use  of  the  land  for  the 
cropping  .season,  less  the  value  of  its  use 
for  a  proper  purpose  to  which  it  might 
reasonably  have  been  put  on  the  ascertain¬ 
ment  of  the  failure  of  germination,  and 
not  the  vahie  of  the  crop  Avhich  would 
luiA'c  been  raised  if  the  seed  had  been  true 
lo  the  \varranty,  less  the  cost  of  planting 
and  producing. 

WASHIXGTOX.  —  The  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board  announced  Dec.  22  that  it 
advocates  amendment  to  the  farm  loan, 
act  under  Avhich  many  private  farm  mort¬ 
gage  bankers  may  enter  the  GoA/ernment 
system  as  joint  stock  land  banks.  At 
the  same  time  the  board  also  gave  warn¬ 
ing  that  it  expected  interests  seeking  to 
break  doAvn  the  system  to  bring  a  suit 
.soon  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
act. 

'file  aA'ailable  labor  poAver  of  the  United 
States  totals  29.0.50.000  men.  according 
to  a  surA’e.v  made  by  the  public  service  re¬ 
serve  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
I'eserve  has  been  mobilizing  aA'ailable  la- 
bfu’  for  Avoi’k.  It  has  been  found  more 
labor  poAver  than  can  be  utilized  at  this 
time,  it  reported  Dec,  2.5.  The  require¬ 
ments  of  the  various  Avar  industries  are 
being  set  off  again.st  the  total  of  men  and 
Avomen  aA'ailable  for  AA'oi-k  in  specified 
lines.  It  has  been  found.  hoAvever,  that 
the  largest  mobile  labor  force  is  that  upon 
the  farms  of  the  country,  and  the.se  men  j 
are  not  skilled  in  the  mechanical  trades 
that  AA'ould  make  them  immediately  avail¬ 
able  for  Avork  on  Avar  supplies.  In  ad¬ 
dition  there  ha.s  developed  a  strong  pres¬ 
sure  to  keep  these  men  on  the  farms.  The 
mobile  labor  force,  in  the  terms  of  the 
reserve,  is  the  proportion  of  men  in  any 
trade  or  calling  that  is  easily  moA'able, 
the  “floaters”  and  others  Avho  are  not  at¬ 
tached  to  the  soil  or  to  any  community. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  began 
Dec.  20  the  first  yeai’-end  stock  taking  of 
the  amount  of  food  in  the  I'^nited  States. 

A  four-page  folder  bearing  questions  will 
be  sent  by  mail  to  every  manufacturer, 
Avholesaler  and  retailer  of  foods.  It  is 
hoped  to  obtain  definite  figures  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  food  Avealth  by  the  end  of  February. 
Federal  agents  will  make  personal  sur¬ 
veys  in  4.9  typical  counties  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  thus  Avill  be  able 
to  check  the  ansAvers  sent  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  dealers.  The  survey  when  com¬ 
pleted  will  shoAV  the  amount  of  food  in 
the  country  on  Dec.  91,  the  schedules  pro¬ 
viding  for  answers  in  regard  to  86  items 
covering  more  than  100  diflFerent  foods. 
With  the  help  of  the  Government  esti¬ 
mates  of  crops  for  the  year  1918  the  Food 
Administration  hopes  to  be  able  to  fore¬ 
cast  AA'hen  and  to  Avhat  degree  rationing 
of  products  in  various  districts  must  be 
enforced.  It  is  hoi)ed  also  that  the  figures 
will  permit  the  food  officials  to  estimate 
the  prices  Avhich  consumers  should  pay 
for  various  staple  foods.  It  is  possibb' 
also  that  the  survey  may  bring  to  light 
foods  hoarded  by  profiteers  in  Avarehouses. 

In  this  branch  of  the  investigation  the 
Department  of  .Tustice  agents  will  be  used. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

XeAV  York  State  Breeder.s’  Association. 
Syracuse.  .Ian.  8-10. 

XeAV  York  State  Fruit  GroAvers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Exposition  Park,  Rochester,  Jan. 
9-11. 

Eastern  Ontario  Dairymen’s  ConA'en- 
tion.  Perth.  Ont..  Gan..  Jan.  10-11. 

Rockland  County  Poultry  Association, 
first  annual  sIioav,  Nyack,  X.  Y..  ,Tan.  9-12. 

Georgia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Georgia  Breeders’  Association  and  Georgia 
Dairy  and  Livestock  Association,  annual 
meetings,  Athens.  Ga.,  Jan.  14-16. 

Xew  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
annual  meeting.  Assembly  Parlor  of  the 
Capitol,  Albany,  X.  Y.,  .Tan.  1.5-16. 

XcAV  .Tersey  State  Poultry  Association 
and  Poultry  SIioav,  armory,  Trenton,  Jan. 
29-25. 

Xew  .Jersey  Corn  SIioav,  Trenton,  ,Tan. 
29-25. 

XeAV  .Jersey  State  Agricultural  Conven¬ 
tion.  State  Armory.  Trenton,  .Tan.  2.9-25. 

Farmers’  Week,  Ohio  State  UniA^ersity, 
Columbus.  O.,  .Tan.  28-Feb.  1. 

Convention  week.  loAva  State  College, 
Ames.  la..  Jan.  2S-Feb.  *2. 

Xew  York  State  Potato  Association, 
annual  meeting,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  X.  Y.,  Feb.  12-19. 


We  are  located  .95  milT‘g  northeast  of 
St.  Ivouis,  Mo.  We  haA’e  been  in  the  grip 
of  severe  Winter  recently,  Avith  mercury 
hanging  ai’ound  zero  ;  December  9.  12  de¬ 
grees  beloAv.  Potatoes  Avere  a  small  crop 
here  this  year  ;  the  merchants  are  having 
some  shipped  in  from  Idaho  to  retail  at 
$1.4,5  per  bu.  Corn  averaging  from  20 
to  45  bu.  per  acre,  Avith  nearly  tAvo-thirds 
severely  damaged  by  early  frost.  Good 
dry  corn  selling  around  $1.25  per  bu. 
Oats,  70c  per  bu. ;  bran,  $40  per  ton. 
Hay  scarce;  am  having  some  shipped 
from  Colorado,  costing  $35  a  ton  for  Al¬ 
falfa  laid  down  here.  w.  s.  R. 

Macoupin  Co.,  Ill. 

Zero  temperature  was  reached  Dec.  9 
and  10;  have  abmit  four  inches  of  snow 
on  the  ground,  which  is  a  great  protection 
to_  the  Pall  wheat.  Corn  crop  mostly 
cribbed;  crop  is  better  than  expected 
early  in  FaH.  Large  aerdage  of  Fall 
wheat  soAvn.  Xcav  corn,  $1.25  bu. ;  Avheat, 
$2.25 ;  oats,  $1  bn. ;  potatoes,  ,$2  bu. ; 
eggs,  45c  doz. ;  butter,  35c  lb. ;  hens,  10c 
lb.  Av.  n. 

Grainger  Co.,  Tenn. 

Wheat  is  sold  to  the  miller  and  eleA'.ator 
at  $2  per  bu. ;  corn  (new),  $1.25;  oats, 
55e  per  bu. ;  potatoes,  $1.25  per  bu.; 
dairy  butter  is  44c  per  lb.;  eggs,  44c; 
pork,  18  to  20c  per  lb.,  dressed ;  some 
hogs  were  sold  as  high  as  10c,  live  weight, 
earlier  in  the  season  ;  beef  is  15c  per  lb. 


by  the  carcass  (<li’essed). 
Snyder  Co.,  Ra. 


AV.  A.  IT. 


Ford’s  Sound  Seeds 
Are  Sold  Your  Way 

Years  of  experience  have  taught 
us  hoAv  folks  like  to  buy  seeds 
and  plants,  so  we  sell  and  ship 
that  way.  There  is  no  trouble 
in  getting  seeds  from  us  * 

Ford’s  Sound  Seeds 

— our  catalog  for  1018,  tells 
about  our  plan,  lists  what 
AA'e  haA'e  to  offer,  and 
gives  the  price  in  plain 
figures.  Send  for  this 
before  you  order  this 
year — free  to,all, 


Ford  Seed  Co. 

Box  24  ^ 

Ravenna.  Ohio  ^ 


VIC  K’S 


GUIDE 


FOR_^^ 

i9i8 


When  Coffee 
Disagrees 

quick  results  for 
the  better  follow 
a  change  to 

Instant 

Postum 

A  delicious,  drug- 
free  drink,  tasting 
much  like  high- 
grade  coffee,  com¬ 
forting  and  satisfy¬ 
ing  to  the  former 
coffee  user. 


Ideal  for  children. 

'‘There's  a  Reason'* 
for  POSTUM 

Sold  by  Grocers. 
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ITS  FREE  Several  New  Features.  ^  WRITE  TODAY 
Based  on  our  experience  as  the 
,  oldest  mail  order  seed  concern  and  largest  - 
growers  of  Asters  and  other  seeds  in  America. 
jOO  acres  and  12  greenhouses  in  best  seed  grow-  , 
Ing  section.  Our  Guide  is  full  of  helpful  intorma- 
tion  about  planting,  etc.  — an  invaluable  aid  to  a 
successful  garden.  Illustrates  and  describes  leading 
Vegetables,  Flowers,  Farm  Seeds,  Plants  and  Fruits. 
With  our  Guide,  thebest  we  have  issued,  we  will  gladly 
Include  interesting  booklet,  "A  Liberty  Garden." 
Both  are  absolutely  free. 

Send  for  your  copies  today,  before  you  forget. 
UA.IV4ES  VICK’S  SONS 
8#  Stone  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Flower  City 


J.  T.  Garrison  says:  “Send  name 
andaddressforfreebookbrimfulof 
information  on  StrawberryCnltnre, 
casil.r  understood — 61  years  of  practical 
experience  growing  formarket.  Catalog 
describing  tbe  kinds  to  grow,  and  the 
only  wonderful  Fall  Everbearing,  40 
varieties,  newest  and  best,  AA'rlte  today. 

J.  T,  GARRISON  &  SONS 

Box  A-2,  AVoodstown,  N.  J. 


1  Oft  ™.BEARING  plants  $1  25 

1  vU  SIRAWBERRYfpostpaid)  1  ‘ 

ProgressiA-e  or  Superb.  6u.aranteed  to  fruit  thi.s 
year — and  to  reach  you  OK.  Also  big  20th  century 
flsHInir  Frpp  tolly  describing  our  miilions  of  small 
uaidiug  ricc  plants  and  how  to  grow  tliem. 

Get  tlie  book  at  once.  Make  "Townsend's  w.ay  your 
Avay.”  "IF  ITS  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  WE  GOT  ’EM.” 

E.  W.  ToAvnsend,  R.  R.  25,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Unhulled  Sweet  Glover 

Economical  for  winter  sowing.  Ask  for  price  and  cat¬ 
alogue.  0.  M.  hCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  150  MainSt., Marysville,  0. 

Golden  Orange  Flint  Seed  Corn  Heavy  yilidm-.  sam¬ 
ple  free.  bu.shel;  $30  fur  lObu.shels* 

■Hacks  free,  Harry  A  ail.  New  Milford.  Orange  Co.,  N.Y- 


Guaranteed  Genuine  Grimm  Alfalfa  Seed 

Most  economical  and  profitable  to  sow  as  it  produces 
plant*  which  do  not  winterkill  like  oih.  r  varieties.  Larger 
yield,  higln  r  fee  ling  value.  Booklet  "How  I  dl.euv.rcd  th. 
Crinim  All'nllu."  w.tli  testimonials  and  seed  sample  free. 
k.  6.  LYMAN,  Grimm  Allsifa  lotroducer,  Alfalfadale  Farm,  Excelsiar,  Minn. 


Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to 
be  AA  ekdlkss  and  free  from  dead  grains. 
They  will  go  much  fai-ther  than  ordinary 
field  seeds,  iiearl.v  always  adding  enough  lo 
the  oi’oi)  to  pay  for  themselves.  Snniples  nnil 
catalog  itu'liiding“llnw  to  Know  (ioodSceilV  free. 
AVrltc  today.  (I.M.SCO  ri'i  SO.AS  CO.,  loU  Main  St.,Jlai  }«Ull«.0. 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

How  can  1  grow  crops  with  less  ex¬ 
pense  and  labor?  How  can-l  grow 
fancy  fruit  at  low  cost  ?  'The 

IRON  AGE  _ 

(horizontal)  solves  the  spraying 
Jjroblem  for  the  busy  farmer. 
Can  bo  used  in  any  wagon, 
cart  or  sled.  Reliable  easy- 
working  pump  placed  outside 
the  barrel — prevents  rusting- 
all  parts  easy  to  reach.  100  to 
125  pounds  pressure  with  two 
nozzles.  60  and  100  gallon  sizes. 
We  make  a  full  line  of  spray¬ 
ers.  Write  today  for  our  free 
Barrel  Sprayer  booklet. 

BatenianM’f’gCo.,Box  2E  ,Grenloch,N.J. 


New  KEROSENE  Light 


10  Days  FREE— Send  No  Money 


We  don  t  ask  you  lo  pay  u$  a  cent  until  you  have  used  this  wonderful 
modern  white  light  m  your  own  home  ten  daya,  then  you  may  return  it  at  our 
expense  if  not  perfetrtly  satisfied.  We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes  an 
ordin^y  oil  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  grasoline  or  acetylene 
Paraed  by  InBurance  UnderwriterB,  Children  h^dle  e^ly.  Tests  by 
U.  S.  Government  and  86  leading  Universities  show  that  the  new  ALAOOlN 

BURNS  50  HOURS  ON  ONE  GAIXON 

common  kerosene  (coal  oil),  no  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple,  clean,  won’t 
explode.  Over  three  million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Won  Gold  Medal  at  Panama  Expo¬ 
sition.  Greatest  invention  of  the  aae.  Goaranteed. 


Get  One  Without  Expense 


Beward  will  be  srlven  to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamn  oonni  to  the  new 
of  offer  givenjn  onr  eSar,  We  waT nnrJser  in  each 

lO  NIGHTS 


mcajity  to  wh'om  w7e.rr7f«cp«imeVs\”To5Ya5  p«l,on"'' 
special  introductory  offer  to  — '■ 


^  upecial  introductory  offer  to  make  under 
<^«  lamp  la  given.  Write  quick  for  our  lO-Dav  Free 

MANTIE  ^MP  COMPANY,  452  Aladdin  Building,  NEW  YORK 

Kerosene  ^Coal  Oil)  Mantle  Lamp  Hous*^  in  the  Worid 


Beats  Electric 
or  Gasoline 


Men  With  Rigs  or  Autos 
Make  $100  to  $300  Per  Month 

Our  trial  delivery  plan  makes  it  easy.  No  previous  ex- 
pen^oe  necessary.  Practically  every  farm  home  and 
small  town  home  will  buy  after  trying.  One  farmer  who 
had  newr  sold  anything  in  his  life  before  writes:  “I  sold 
61  the  first  seven  days.”  Christensen, Wis.,  say^  “Have 
never  seen  an  article  that  sells  so  easily.”  Norring,  la., 
sj^s;  “92% of  homes  visited  bought.”  Phillips,  O.,  says: 
“Every  customer  becomes  a  friend  and  booster.”  Kem- 
e^’ling,  Minn.,  says:  “No  flowery  talk  necessary.  Sells 
Itself.  Thousands  who  are  coining  money  endorse  the 
ALADDIU  just  as  strongly.  KO  MOMEY  REQUIRED.  We  furnish 
stock  to  get  started.  SampJe  sent  prepaid  for  10  days' 
free  txnaT  and  given  absolutely  without  cost  when  you 
l)ecome  a  distributor.  Ask  for  our  distributor's  plan. 
State  occupation,  age,  whethw  you  have  rig  or  auto; 
whether  you  can  work  spare  time  or  steady;  when 
start;  townships  most  convenient  for  you  to  work  in. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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N.  J.  State  Horticultural  Society 

Annual  Meeting  at  Newark 


The  New  .Tei'sey  State  Horticultural 
Society  was  again  unfortunate  in  having 
most  disagreeable  weatlier  for  its  forty- 
third  annual  meeting  at  Newark,  the  ex- 
trt'ine  cold  preventing  many  members  and 
some  speakers  from  attending.  Those 
piesent,  however,  were  well  repaid,  as  the 
meeting  was  a  very  lively  and  profitable 
(im*.  This  year  war  conditions  necessar¬ 
ily  came  to  the  front,  and  it  was  not.  at 
all  unusual  to  hear  a  g-ower  say  he  had 
iiev«*r  worked  harder  than  d\niug  the  sea¬ 
son  just  closed,  with  its  great  shortage 
of  experienced  farm  labor.  The  feeling 
was  general  that  the  New  .Tersey  growers 
would  do  all  they  could,  but  unless  men 
wer»“  to  be  had  to  work  tlu'  farms,  produc¬ 
tion  must  be  much  reduced.  Monday 
afternoon  was  taken  \ip  with  the  reports 
of  the  officers  present.  'I'he  president  be¬ 
ing  absent  on  account  of  a  death  in  his 
family,  the  vice-president.  L.  AV.  Minch 
of  P.ridgeton,  presided.  Itoth  he  and  the 
secretary  called  attention  to  the  need  of 
more  active  members  wlu^  would  take 
more  responsibility  for  the  meetings  and 
annual  dues  were  suggested  as  a  means 
of  finding  who  they  are.  Attention  was 
also  called  to  the  necessity  of  the  farmers 
claiming  protection  in  all  their  contracts 
with  the  canners.  with  a  clause  clearing 
them  of  responsibility  of  non-delivei’y  _  of 
tlu'ir  jtroducts  if  labor  and  transportation 
were  not  to  be  had  to  move  them  when 
rea.ly  for  the  factory.  T.arge  corpora¬ 
tions  have  had  protecting  clauses  in  their 
contracts  for  year.s.  and  it  is  time  nov.'  for 
tl;e  faimu'rs  to  demand  the  same. 

11.  AV.  Collingwood  gave  a  very  lively 
ai.'l  timely  address  on  the  “Farmers’  flide 
of  tiie  Food  Question.”  with  object  lessons 
of  bacon  and  wheat  i)i‘odncts.  showing  in 
those  .articles  the  farmer  did  not  receive 
more  than  the  well-known  “.‘ko  cents”  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar.  Tustead  of  lessen¬ 
ing  the  consumption  of  foo<l  let  the  pro¬ 
ducer  be  ])aid  a  proner  comi»ensation  and 
moi-  would  be  rais(>d.  No  .saving  bread 
by  the  slic('  could  compensate  for  taking 
farmei-s  from  the  land,  thns  preventing 
tin*  r:iising  of  wheat  by  the  bushel.  As 
it  is  an  impossibility  for  the  grower  to 
compete  in  wages  with  industries  .-(ble  to 
|)ay  extravagant  wages,  the  result  will 
inevitably  be  that  many  farms  cannot  be 
run  to  produce  their  limit. 

Tue.sday  morning  found  a  larger  attend¬ 
ance  ready  to  hear  how  the  Providence 
mark(>t  gardeners  were  abb*  to  secui'e  a 
suitable  market  where  the  grower  and 
consnmer  could  meet.  They  also  by  daily 
reports  were  able  to  call  attention  in  the 
jiapt'rs  to  coming  supplies,  thus  enabling 
tin*  women  to  fill  their  cans  with  good  ina- 
l(*rials  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  also  pre¬ 
vent  the  loss  of  crops  by  gluts-  in  the 
market  which  would  not  pay  for  the  co.st 
cC  withering.  Clark  Allis  of  Aledina.  N. 
Y..  had  a  store  of  information  along  lines 
most  interesting  to  .Ter.seymen.  Telling 
how  he  started  his  orchards,  he  presented 
an  idea  new  to  many  when  he  said  he 
would  never  plant  .a  tree  which  had  been 
headed  back.  Tattle  trimming,  except 
thinning  until  the  trees  reached  bearing 
age.  was  his  rnle.  Another  important 
point  w'.as  the  injustice  of  holding  a  man 
responsible  for  fruit  in  packages  bearing 
his  name  wherever  found,  the  )irop(*r  i)lace 
for  insi)ection  being  where  the  fruit  was 
packed  and  where  the  one  repsonsible 
could  he  found.  Allowance  b.v  percent:iges 
for  imj)erfect  fruit  found  in  the  barrel 
was  also  another  source  of  trouble  with 
inspectors  looking  for  it.  Coming  down 
to  actual  war  conditions,  we  were  told 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  a  pri¬ 
vate  individual  to  get  grain  moved  from 
a  farm  in  Illinois  to  another  farm  in 
AA’estorn  Ncav  A'ork.  as  all  such  movements 
seem  to  be  controlled  by  the  feed  associa¬ 
tions.  This  will  in  part  account  for  the 
reports  of  milch  cows  being  sold  weekly 
to  the  butchers  for  laci  of  feed  and  the 
milk  supply  dwindling  in  the  same  pr’o- 
portion.  At  the  afternoon  session  Hr. 
TTeadlee  told  how  and  when  to  spray  for 
the  apple  aphis  which  was  so  prevalent 
tin*  pjist  season,  showing  the  necessit.v  for 
apidying  the  lu-oper  spray  at  the  right 
time,  while  the  buds  are  still  showing  the 
green  pfunts  before  the  covers  spread 
enough  to  protect  the  lice.  Again  the 
(|uery  arises,  how  can  this  be  done  without 
efficient  labor?  Hr.  Cook  folllowed  with 
a  brief  account  of  the  diseases  of  the  year 
on  our  crops.  I‘rof.  M.  A.  Hlake.  with 
suitable  pictures,  showed  the  vital  im- 
l)ortance  of  proper  grading  and  i)acking 
our  fruits,  especiall.v  peaches,  if  New  Jer¬ 
sey  is  to  hold  its  own  in  the  open  markets. 
Fntirely  too  man.v  marks  are  ust*d  for  best 
results,  and  if  the  growers  would  agree  to 
use  uniform  systems  the  results  would  be 
far  better.  New  .Tersey  “Fancy”  or  “Ex- 
tr.-i”  should  mean  the  same  for  the  same 
quality  and  variety  of  fruit  the  State 
ov<*i*. 

I'rof.  A.  ,T.  Farley  followed  with  results 
obt.-tiiied  in  experinH*n:s  with  sprays  and 
dusting  pe.-iches,  not  so  very  different  re- 
s"!ts  being  seen  from  eitiier  treatment 
wliere  the  work  was  well  done.  Preston 


T.  Iloberts  of  Moorestown  told  of  the  ex- 
l)eriments  tried  out  with  the  dust  treat¬ 
ment  in  one  of  his  orchards,  where  the 
material  seemed  to  have  a  bad  effect,  pre¬ 
maturing  the  fruit,  even  in  the  season  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Prof.  Blake  in  the  evening  session 
showed  smne  especially  fine  pictures  of 
New  .Ter.sey’s  industries,  from  the  inten¬ 
sive  market  gardens  of  North  .Tersey,  the 
orchards  of  Middlesex.  Alercer  and  Bur¬ 
lington,  the  corn  and  asparagus  and  horse¬ 
radish  fields  of  the  latter,  the  orchards. 
Alfalfa,  irrigation  plants  of  Cumberland 
and  the  tomato  and  pumpkin  industries 
of  oth(>r  sections  of  South  Jersey.  After 
a  greeting  from  the  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  by  the  chairman  of  its  agricul¬ 
tural  committee  an  experience  meeting 
was  held  on  frnit  graders  or  sizers.  These 
five-minute  talks  proved  a  pleasing  break 
in  the  program,  and  many  items  of  value 
were  brought  out  informall.v.  The  printed 
questions,  referi’cd  to  men  suppo.sed  to 
know  what  they  were  ask(*d  iibout. 
made  good  openings  for  other  pertinent 
questions. 

AA’ednesday  morning  AA'alter  L.  Minch 
of  Bridgeton  told. of  tlieir  experinients  in 
growing  their  own  seed  potatoes  from  the 
seed  held  in  cold  storage  until  time  to 
plant  that  especial  variety,  from  the  last 
of  .Tune  until  August.  This  method  has 
proved  so  satisfactory  that  many  hundred 
bushels  are  now  grown  every  year  in 


.South  .ler.sey  in  that  way,  giving  better 
results  than  the  higher-priced  seed  from 
the  North.  Francis  (k  Stokes  of  the 
Stokes  Seed  T’arm  described  an  experi¬ 
ment  that  should  be  an  incentive  to  a 
great  improvement  in  selecting  our  seed 
potatoes.  A  trial  plot  was  planted,  each 
tuber  by  itself,  and  it  was  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  object  lesson  to  tliose  on  a  farm  dem¬ 
onstrator’s  tour,  when  it  was  possible  to 
see  how  worthless  some  potatoes  proved  to 
be.  AVhen  these  poor  hills  were  seen  to¬ 
gether  it  was  much  more  noticeable  than 
if  these  poor  hills  were  found  here  and 
there  in  the  plot,  as  they  would  be  in  or- 
dinar.y  metho<ls  of  planting.  From  the 
good  liills  a  stock  will  be  selected  for  the 
foundation  of  an  iinprov<'<l  strain  for 
propagation.  This  method  i.s  worthy  of 
a  much  wider  trial  in  man.y  sections. 

(r.  A.  Drew  of  (^onyers  h'arm,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  gave  the  methods  used  in  their  or¬ 
chards  in  ConnecticTit.  both  in  growing 
the  orchards  and  marketing  lu’oblems.  The 
labor  shortage  was  felt  in  that  section, 
but  they  had  more  help  from  the  young 
women  than  in  most  sections.  Some  of 
them  w’ere  college  girls,  but  they  went  to 
their  work  in  suitable  clothes  and  received 
the  name  “farmerettes,”  but  the  name  did 
not  prevent  thci.i  from  proving  their  worth 
in  many  lines,  from  hoAng  to  picking  and 
packing  the  fruit.  Howard  AV.  Riley  of 
Cornell  Universit.v  handled  a  very  im¬ 
portant  topic.  “Tractors  from  the  A'i»*w- 
point  of  the  Mechanical  Engineer,”  giving 
good  and  weak  points  of  different  ways  of 
building  tractors. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  few 
changes,  L.  AA’^illard  Minch  of  liridgeton 
becoming  president  after  serving  the  usual 
two  years  as  vice-president.  Prof.  AT.  A. 
Blake,  State  Horticulturist  of  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  New  Brunswick,  was 


elected  vice-presidmit  as  a  very  si  ,g!  t 
recognition  of  his  services  to  the  horticul¬ 
tural  interests  of  New  .fersey.  H. 


A  Farna  Hand  in  Town 

From  farm  work  to  aeroplanes  is  a 
long  jump,  yet  up  to  seven  weeks  ago  I 
did  farm  work.  For  seven  years  past  I 
worked  in  the  States  of  Now  York,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  Vermont,  and  like  farm 
work  first-rate.  Years  ago  one  was  able 
to  live  economically  in  a  small  town,  but 
not  .so  t*>day.  The  farm  pa.y  has  not  gone 
up  and  the  cost  of  living  has.  I  can  buy 
cheaper  and  better,  even  farm  produce, 
right  here  in  a  city  than  f  c.in  in  a  small 
town.  In  a  working  week  of  .10  hours  I 
earn  three  times  as  much  is  I  did  in  the 
same  number  of  hours  on  a  farm.  Is  it 
any  wonder  farm  help  is  S(*arce?  Of 
course  I  have  a  trade;  three,  in  fact,  and 
in  farm  work  I  specialize  in  jionltry,  and 
arn  not  over  the  draft  age  limit  by  -sev- 
ei  al  years. 

By  working  overtime  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  and  Sunday  I  earn  in  those  two 
days  of  nine  working  hours  each  as  much 
as  in  six  days  on  a  farm,  and  my  pay 
while  at  farm  work  was  from  .'<170  to  ,$Sy 
per  month.  I  owe  a  good  deal  of  my 
knowledge  anr'  training  to  the  farm,  and 
yet  why  siiould  such  o  perverse  comlition 
of  affairs  exist,  when  the  farm  is  really 
the  basis  and  foundation  of  our  cities  and 
life  itself?  AA’'hy  do  cities  thrive  and 
grow?  ('o-operation  and  community  ideas 
do  it,  and  organizations.  Farmers  should 
organize — form  communities  and  thus 
strengthen  themselves,  and  in  this  way  do 
themselves  good  and  help  their  country. 
One  such  farmers’  organization  is  of  more 
benefit  than  10  labor  unions,  esi)(*cially 
such  as  the  railroad  men’s:  union,  c.  f. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y, 


You  want  quality 

fruits  quickly 

Everltody  who  plants  fruit  trees — whether  for 
home  orcliard  or  commercial  purposes — is  after 
the  S.VIMlf  results: — Quick  bearing;  Quality 
fruit  and  Quantity  yield  with  regularity.  These 
are  the  three  cues  to  orchard  success. 

To  get  these  result.s  YOU  MUST  START  with  the  best 
strains  of  fruits  and  sturdy,  vigorous  rooted  trees.  You 
cannot  afford  to  take  chances  'with  ordinary  nursery 
.stock,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  cents  saving  per  tree  now, 
when  the  whole  result  of  your  orchard  investment,  in 
land,  time  and  care,  depends  on  the  QU.ALITY  of  trees 
that  you  plant. 


Stark  City  trees 
strains;  and  they 
to  produce  the  results 


arc  ALL  of  the  highest  grade  fruit 
are  propagated,  trained  and  developed 
growers  arc  after. 


Results  from  Stark  City  Stock 

(tevelopnieut  is  murvi'lou.i." 


root 

Me.xico. 


C.  TCRT.V. 


"'I'lic 
New 

“The  Ciiro  with  which  .vou 
certainly  recomiiiciKl  them 
UKKAKUI,  Jlliiiois. 

“(ireatly  plcasetl  and  impressed  hy  tlio  fine  roots  of  your 
berry  plants  and  yonr  trees.  Never  saw  any  so  large  and 
strong.”  \V.  II.  S.VKGKNT,  New  Ifatiipshire. 


form  the  tops  of  yonr  trees  Will 
to  experienced  planters."  .lOS. 


flue,  well-ilcveloped  trees  and  jjhints  in 
started  nowing  like  toncliing  an  elee- 
CAItUOLI..  IllinoJS. 

mnclt  larger  now  tlia.i 
W.  W.  WOODRUFF, 


“I  haven’t  soon  .sucli 
2.5  year.s.  Kvery  one 
trie  button.”  W.  C. 

“Your  trees  started  riglit  o'f  iind  are 
.some  I  luive  had  out  for  tliree  years.” 

I’enn.sylvania. 

Get  these  books,  too 

“Inside  Facts  on  Profitable  Fruit  Growino”  is  a  oompleta 
iliustrated  instruction  book.  “How  to  Beautify  Your  Homo 
Grounds”  shows  how  to  lay  out  and  care  for  ornamentals, 
etc.  Each  10c — but  free  with  orders. 


that  all  fruit 

Both  roots  and  bodies  of  Stark 
City  trees  are  specially  trained 
for  this  purpose 

Stark  City  root.s  arc  developed  c.xtra  large  and  heavy, 
iiy  .scientific  methods,  aided  by  an  ideal  climate  and  a 
rare  soil  of  highland  limestone  and  grit  formation. 
These  heavy,  wide-spreading  roots  have  a  great  store  of 
vitality,  which  enables  the  newly  transplanted  tree  to 
establish  itself  quickly  and  make  rapid  growth. 

Stark  City  trees  are  specially  trained  from  tlu*  start,  so 
that  you  won’t  lose  any  time  in  reshaping  the  tops.  The 
buds  on  the  main  trunks  and  branches  arc  strong  and 
healthy  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  start  thrifty  shoots. 

All  Stark  City  trees  are  GUARANTEED 

— to  reach  you  in  prime  condition. 

— to  be  absolutely  true  to  name. 

— to  live  and  make  satisfactory  growth. 

We  sell  direct  from  the  Nursery.  No  agents  or  other 
middlemen  represent  ns.  This  insures  you  the  genuine, 
original  Stark  City  trees  and  gives  you  the  first  hand 
resiKMisihility  of  the  Nursery. 

Let  ui  help  you  START  RIGHT — services  FREE 

The  proprietors  of  the  Stark  City  Nurseries  arc  nation¬ 
ally  known  fruit  experts — men  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  this  business.  Their  experience  and  advice  arc 
at  your  service  at  any  time,  without  charge.  Consult  us 
as  often  as  you  wish — we  are  interested  in  your  success 
after  you  buy,  as  well  as  before. 

1918  Fruit  Book  FREE 

Describes  best  fruits,  color,  qualitv,  ripening  season — 
hardiness,  growing  habits.  Tells  'which  are  the  best 
varieties  for  your  section,  etc.  .\pple.s,  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  quinces,  cherries,  grapc.s,  bush  trees.  Get  this 
book  now — write  today. 


W^^RStark  Nurseries 


To  V/ILLIA,VI  P.  STARK  NURSERI 
Please  seucl  books  as  eheeked: 


ES.  Oox  51,  Stark  City,  Mo. 

1  am  interested  in  p-unting; 


191S  Catalog — Free 

□ 

Approximate 
Iiumber  nf 

For 

Big  Markets 

□ 

“InshU*  }TiT‘ts’' 
(10c  unclosed) 

□ 

.  trees 

For 

I.oeal  Markets 

□ 

How  to  Reautifv 
Y'our  Ifome  Grounds 

□ 

JilantS 

For 

Home  L'vj 

□ 

(iOc  enclosed) 

Name  . 
.Address 
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Garden  and  Poultry 


Some  Virginia  Turkeys 

Mr.  n.  R.  Lomaii.  su]iprintPiKlpnt,  of 
].one  Oak  Farm.  Mrginia.  sends  us  the 
juctuiT  of  turkeys  shown  at  Fig.  7.  He 
says ; 

“These  are  tame  or  native  Bronze  tur¬ 
keys.  hut  l  iglit  liere  on  tliis  farm  are  wild 
turkeys  whh-h  look  like  tlie  tame  ones  at 
a  distance.  They  eome  down  from  the 
hills  and  Oreen  Mount.ain.  which  connect 
with  the  Itlue  Ridge  ^Mountains. -and  there 
is  a  gieat  deal  of  woodland,  second- 
growth  jiine.  etc.,  all  along  the  .Tames 
River,  which  gives  the  turkeys  protection. 
The  new  hunting  or  game  law  is  also  a 
jii'otection  to  them,  and  they  are  nou  get¬ 
ting  .so  tame  that  they  will  venture  out 
of  the  woodland  into  our  grain  li(‘lds  to 


with  them,  although  one  of  the  men  pro¬ 
tested  he  would  be  bound  to  stay  and 
milk  the  .lerseys. 

Well,  they  hired  the  best  of  counsel, 
and  one  of  them,  being  well  connected 
linancially  and  otherwise,  the  prospects 
weren't  good.  Threats  of  a  damage  suit 
loomed  uj).  and  many  feared  we  "would 
drop  it ;  .'foO  was  subscribed  by  anxious 
ones  to  hire  additional  counsel,  and  stand¬ 
ing  room  was  -at  a  i)reraium  in  the  big 
court  house  when  the  trial  came  up. 
And  then,  they  offered  to  plead  guilty  and 
pay  a  tine  of  .$200  each  and  three  months 
in  jail  if  we  would  agree  not  to  push  the 
jtrosecution  any  further.  This,  together 
with  their  other  expenses,  would  ruin 
them  anyway,  and  we  agreed.  One  left 


’A  Virginia  Group  of  Bronze  Turkeys.  Fig.  7 


feed,  but  on  sight  of  anyone  they  are  off 
like  a  cannon  ball.” 

Tracking  a  Chicken  Thief 

lloir  Then  ‘'Sinnr  Them"  in  Missouri. 

In  the  Summer  of  19T0  raids  on  fryers 
began  to  be  i-eimrted  here  and  there  over 
the  County,  sometimes  in  one  direction 
and  .vometinu'S  in  .another.  Tbe.se  in- 
<'reased  in  frecpiency  .with  Winter,  and 
.as  fta'd  was  scarce  and  high,  and  people 
<lei)ended  much  on  their  poultry,  there 
soon  was  a  di’cadful  howl.  One  family 
lost  every  chicken  they  had  while  sitting 
up  with  sickness  in  the  family.  They 
laughed  at  another  man  who  ran  them 
away  while  getting  his.  The  trail  seemed 
difficult  and  peojile  suspected  each  other. 

^ly  two  farmer  sons  live  on  the  home 
farm  four  miles  away,  and  one  morning 
when  they  had  both  been  away  for  the 
night  the  daughtei--in-]aw  called  me  over 
the  ’phone  and  said  seven  hens  were  miss¬ 
ing.  There  was  an  auction  sale  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  tracks  would  be 
badly  obliterated.  They  had  passed  going 
■and  coming,  but  finding  where  they  had 
driven  over  a  stump  and  .the  axle  broke 
over  some  of  the  splinters  put  us  on.  A 
mule  makes  :i  i>eculiar  track  and  we  soon 
learned  to  recognize  any  part  of  it.  In¬ 
terested  neighbors  dropped  in  and  out, 
but  all  that  freezing  2!tth  of  February  wo 
toiled  on.  my  son  .-md  R  We  followed 
about  10  miles,  and  about  sundown  came 
to  the  end  of  the  trail  in  a  man’s  yard. 
A  beautiful  herd  of  Jerseys  stood  at  the 
bars,  and  we  admired  and  talked  trade 
with  a  boy  choi)ping  wood.  There  were 
lots  of  chicks  in  sight,  but  none  looked 
like  ours.  While  my  son  talked  with  the 
boy  I  stepped  I'ound  an  old  building  which 
had  a  lean-to  built  on.  The  lean-to  door 
had  a  lx.j  nailed  acro.ss  and  I  pulled  it 
off,  looked  in  and  there,  among  about  7o 
chicks,  were  ours.  1  fixed  it,  winked  at 
the  boy,  and  we  went  away — he  to  keep 
a  lookout  from  a  brushy  fence  row,  and  I 
to  call  an  officer,  beciiuse  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  get  them  with  the  goods  <in. 
The  officers  soon  arrived.  The  men  had 
returned;  they  were  out  when  my  sou 
and  I  first  went,  and  they  vehemently  de¬ 
nied  getting  the  chickens,  but  my  boy 
swore  to  them,  and  the  officer  told  the 
two  men  they  would  have  to  go  to  town 


the  country  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  I 
haven’t  heard  of  another  theft  since,  and 
peoi)le  generally  are  well  satisfied  with 
the  result.  n.  b.  xiroifAS. 

Missouri. 


Soy  Beans  ;  Honey  Dew  Melons 

Last  Spring  we  received  a  collection  of 
six  one-ounce  packets  of  Soy  beans  of  the 
following  varieties :  Tto  San,  3Iongol,  .Tet, 
Wilson,  Sable  and  IMikado.  These  beans 
Avere  planted  June  2.‘>,  and  Ito  San  i)ulled 
Oct.  9.  Fro.st  soon  after  this  hurt  the 
other  varieties  severely,  but  all  were  pull¬ 
ed  Noa'.  4.  IMongol  and  Jet  ripened  enough 
to  be  apparently  all  right  for  seed,  and  a 
fcAv  plants  of  Wilson  gave  us  about  as 
much  seed  as  Ave  had  to  start  Avith.  Sable 
and  Mikado  seem  to  need  a  much  longer 
season  than  Ave  have  here.  Ito  San,  Jet 
and  ^Mongol  Avill  probably  mature  seed 
here  in  a  normal  year.  The  i-abbits  de- 
sti-oyed  a  large  number  of  plants,  but  Ito 
San  and  ,Tet  gave  each  about  a  pound  and 
a  half  and  ^Mongol  nearly  three  pounds 
of  seed  from  an  ounce.  Sable  Avas  podded 
about  as  full  as  Mongol,  but  did  not  get 
nearly  ripe.  On  the  basis  of  these  tests, 
Ito  San,  .let  and  Mongol  seem  AV’orthy  of 
/further  trial  in  this  locality.  They  should 
all  ripen  se(‘d  in  a  noinial  year. 

This  Avas  a  very  poor  season  for  melons, 
but  we  got  a  fcAV  Honey  DeAvs  to  make 
jibout  their  full  gi-oAvth.  When  the  frosts 
<'ame  they  Avere  brought  into  the  hou.se 
and  stored  about  the  .same  as  stpiashes. 
They  ripened  along,  and  .some  kept  until 
about  Thanksgiving.  Those  that  were 
nearly  matui'e  Avhen  picked  were  v('i\v 
good  later.  It  seems  likely  that  Avell- 
matured  specimens  Avhich  had  not  been 
frosted  could  be  kept  in  cold  storage  until 
Avell  into  the  Winter.  ai,fi!i:i)  c.  avkfd. 

Wayne  To.,  N.  Y. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Seed  Corn  and  Soft  Corn 

Reports  from  the  West  shoAV  a  great 
shortage  of  suitable  seed  corn.  In  many 
parts  of  the  corn-groAving  belt  this  has 
come  to  be  a  genuine  calamity,  and  Avill 
have  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  next  crop 
unless  prompt  measures  are  taken  to  find 
good  seeds.  Much  of  the  corn  is  soft,  and 


not  Avoll  matured.  Most  of  it  Avould  have 
fair  feeding  value,  but  the  germination 
poAver  Avould  be  very  Ioaa*.  This  great 
quantity  of  soft  corn  has  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  farmers  and  scientific  men  to 
find  some  improved  Avay  of  keeping  it. 
This  they  seem  to  have  found  in  the  use 
of  salt.  For  a  good  many  years  certain 
farmers  have  used  salt  on  the  corn  Avith 
fair  i-esults.  This  year  it  is  coming  to  l)e 
quite  a  general  practice.  Soft  corn  is 
thrown  into  the  cribs,  as  usual,  and  for 
every  load  of  corn  about  six  quarts  of 
common  barrel  salt  is  scattered  in  over 
the  ears  as  they  are  cribbed.  This  salt 
seems  to  take  the  moisture  out  of  the 
.soft  corn,  and  apparently  keeps  it  in  f.-iir 
condition.  Tlie  salt  aa-ouUI  do  no  good 
Avhen  u.sed  on  dry,  hard  corn.  In  certain 
parts  of  the  West  reports  are  that  seed 
corn  is  in  fair  condition.  The  govern¬ 
ment.  through  its  agents,  should  get  bu.sy 
at  once,  find  out  Avliere  this  hard  corn  is 
located,  and  plan  to  have  it  distributed 
thioiigh  the  Cfji-n-groAving  sections. 


Troubles  of  Canners 


Direct  to  Consumers 

PAN  AMERICAN 

TIRES 

New  fresh  cured  stock 
First  Grade— not  to  be  confused  with  in¬ 
ferior  tires  usually  offered  at  cut  prices. 

Guaranteed  3500  miles 


30x3  Plain . 

$10.61 

30x3  Non-skid . 

11.57 

30x31/2  Plain . 

13.63 

30x3^/^  Non-skid- 

15.92 

Cash  with 

order 

Automobile  Sundries  Co. 

18  Broadway 

New  York  City 

We  all  have  our  troubles — some  of  us 
perhaps  can  SAvalloAV  them  Avith  less  noise 
and  trouble  than  others.  Here  is  Avhat 
we  get  from  the  inside  regarding  a  big 
canning  factory  :  The  situation  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  uncertainty  of  Avhat  the 
HoA'ernment  Avill  do  regarding  the  1918 
pack.  Will  the  Government  fix  a  price 
on  canned  goods,  and  if  so,  Avhat  Avill  that 
l)rice  be'f  Packers  usually  contract  in 
January  Avith  farmers  for  groAA’ing  the 
mpiired  acreage,  akso  Avith  supply  hou.ses 
for  cans.  They  then  begin  to  sell  futures 
through  brokers  to  Avholesalers.  to  be 
shii)ped  at  end  of  the  coming  season.  Cans 
and  ca.ses  ‘have  almost  doubled  in  price 
since  191(5,  labor  has  gone  up  about  50 
per  cent,  the  farmers  want  50  per  cent 
more,  and  Uncle  8am  Avants  20  per  cent 
cent  of  the  pack  for  the  soldiers  and  is 
exi)ected  to  fix  the  price.  8o  the  canners 
are  “up  in  the  air.” 


Mice  and  Fruit  Trees  | 

A  number  of  our  readers  are  beginning  ' 
to  report  a  plague  of  field  mice,  Avhich 
are  doing  great  damage  to  apple  and 
peach  trees.  La.st  Spring  Ave  had  an  ac¬ 
count  of  such  a  scourge  written  by  Geo. 
T.  PoAvell,  as  the  mice  Avere  very  bad  in 
.some  parts  of  tlie  Hudson  Valley.  This 
year  the  reports  come  from  various 
places.  I 

Whei-e  the  mice  nest  around  the  tree, 
and  Avork  above  ground,  they  can  be 
kiqit  off  by  removing  all  trash  R'om 
around  the  tree,  and  throAving  a  mound  of 
coal  ashes  around  the  trunk,  or  winding 
around  it  a  piece  of  Avire  netting.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  mice  work  un¬ 
derground,  and  gnaw  off  the  roots,  so  that 
it  is  necessary  to  dig  around  the  tree  in 
order  to  get  at  them.  Some  of  our  peo- 
jile  report  success  for  the  mice  above 
ground  by  painting  or  smearing  the  trunks 
with  lime-suljihur  solution,  one  part  to 
eight  parts  of  water.  The  use  of  tobacco 
stems  is  recommended  by  some,  altbough 
others  report  that  they  have  found  the 
mice  nesting  in  the  tobacco.  Several 
Western  readers  have  used  bisulphide  of 
carbon  successfully  Avhere  the  mice  Avork 
under  ground.  They  use  an  injector, 
which  is  like  a  large  syringe,  push  the 
point  doAvn  into  the  ground  around  the 
tree,  and  blow  out  the  liipiid  into  the  soil. 
That  .seeims  to  kill  many  of  the  mice,  and 
is  Avorked  on  much  the  same  principle  as 
the  idan  of  using  this  liquid  in  killing 
white  grubs  around  straAvberry  plants. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Rural  Sav¬ 
ings  and  I.oan  Association  Avill  be  held 
at  the  office.  .TTT  AVest  .“lOth  Street,  at  one 
o’clock,  Tuesday,  January  15,  1918.  This 
meeting  is  for  the  purpose  of  electing  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  six  directors 
for  a  term  of  one  and  three  years. 

M.  G  Keyes. 

Seci’etaiy. 


NEURALGIA  ^ 


The 


agonizing  pains 
of  neuralgia  yield  al¬ 
most  instantly  to  the  pain- 
relieving  power  of 

ANDOLIN 

The  Penetrative  Anodyne  Cream 

^  One  application  givea  relief  in  the  most  J 
^  obstinate  cases.  No  longer  necessary  j 
to  resort  to  opiates.  Senil  60  cents  in  j 
stamps  for  a  large  tube. 

EDWARD  LASSERE,  Inc. 

Sole  Agents  fur  America 
400 West  23rd  Street 
NewYork 


nr  ffmnrm 
aNOOYW  . 
OUAM 


/Anotm  CmuT' 


t^nmM 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

How  can  I  have  agood  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor  1 

TPO  AT' V'  Combined  Hill 
IKUDI  A.lr£,  and  Drill  Seeder 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers.  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.  .better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  it  and  doaday^s  hand¬ 
work  in  *!0 
minute  s. 
30  combin¬ 
ations.  M.iOO 
to  ?30,00. 
Write  for 
_  booklet. 

Bateman M’f’gCo., Box  2C. ,Grenioch,N. J. 


FREE 


Write  Ufl  A  postal  toda7» 
•  big 


IDI 

Wail  Paper 
Samples 

buck  of  the  very  latest,  .  .  .1.  _  a  w  -air  1 

UD  to-dato  NewYork  stylea  fn  jsall .papers-tho  most  beaotlful 
patterns  shown  in  many  years.  Don  t  select  your  paper  until  you 
have  seen  them.  Beautify  your  enure  home  and  do  it  at  small  cost. 
Our  remarkably  low  prices  begin  at  8c  a  double  roll, 

65c  papers  a  big  room 

This  biff  now  book  tolls  how  you  can  do  the 
work  vouraelf. Quickly  and  easily. making 
the  parlor,  dining  room,  bedrooms  ana 


ling  room,  bedrooms  an 
hall  "^brighter,  cheerier,  entirely  new. 
Don’t  miss  these  101  original  patterns  wo 
want  to  send  you  free,  write  postal  now 
‘‘Sena  Wail  Paper  Book." 


-  just  say,  ' 


^tPstSWliam  Storey 

901  Storea  Bldg.,  New  York 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


DID  YOU  RAISE  300  BUSHELS  OF 
POTATOES  PER  ACRE  THIS  YEAR? 

If  you  did  not  you  are  losing  part  of  your  profits. 

With  proper  care  and  the  right  kind  of  fertilizer  pota¬ 
toes  can  be  made  one  of  the  most  profitable  farm  crops. 

Our  book  Potatoes:  A  Money  Crop,”  will  help 
you  increase  your  profits.  This  is  a  practical  book, 
written  by  a  practical  potato  grower.  Write  today 
for  your  cop' . 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY,  51  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Subsidiary  of  tlie  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

1857  The  Business  Farmer’s  Standard  for  over  Sixty  Years  1918 
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loniglHps  siPlcsisiirc 

You  can  go  any  distance  and  any 
place  in  your  Ford  in  comfort  if  you 
will^quip  it  with  the 

For 


PAT  E  N  T  E  O 


Ford 

Shock  Abirorber  Cars 

It  makes  a  Ford  ride  as  easily  as  a  $2,000 
car.  Gives  you  all  the  effect  of  the  expen¬ 
sive  sprint;  construction  in  the  big  6,  8  and 
12  cylinder  limousines.  Absorbs  every  jolt 
and  jar.  Prevents  rebound  and  sidesway. 
Made  of  chrome  vanadiuni  steel — lasts 
as  long  as  the  car.  Saves  its  price  every 
year  in  greater  tire  mileage,  reduced  up¬ 
keep  and  decreased  consumption  of  gasoline. 

10-Day  Free  Trial  Offer 

Write  today  for  Free  Trial  Blank 

and  we  will  have  a  eet  of  Hatalert 
pnt  on  yoar  Ford  without  a  eent 
of  expense  to  yoa*  Try  them  10 
days*  Then  If  you  are  willingr  to 
do  without  them  they  will  bo  re> 
moTod  without  eharpe*  Over 
800,000  sots  in  nso.  Aeeopt  this 
offer  and  see  for  jonrself.  Write 
today — NOW. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  loe. 

Dept,  0^  Indianapolis,  Ind.' 

"TPADe 
MARrt 


Asplnwall^ 
\Potato 
Planter 


'he  First  Successful 
Potato  Planter.  The 

only  correct  drop,  one- 
fman,  automaiic,  potato 
planter.  Does  all  the  work— 
raiJ  the  time.  Needs  tiowatch- 
Hng.  Plants  more  occcs per  day. 

Saves  Expense  of  Extra  Man 

rAttachments  for  peas,  beans  and 
—  ■  ■■  ^fertilizer  furiiishedi 

when  desired.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKf 
containing  valuable  information  on 
this  important  crop,  also  attrac¬ 
tive  folder  illustrating  the 
Aspinwall  complete  line  of^ 
potato  machinery— Cutters, . 

Planters,  Sprayers.Diggersj 
and  Sorters. 

World’s  Oldest  and 
Largest  Makers  of 
Potato  Machinery 

Aspinwall  Mfg.  Co. 

621  Sabin  St. 

Jackson,  Michigan 


The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Go. 

Middlotown,  Conn. 

Office  and  Factory,  Portland,  Connecticut 

Dept.  A 


but'  of  your 

OIjD'  BAGS' 

Vi.u  will  he  surprised  lio.v  much  money  we  wil 
p«v  YOU  for  vour  old  liags.  torn  or  sound,— any 
quaniity.  Don’t  let  them  lie  around  and  rot  when 
you  can  turn  them  into  money. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  we  mail  cheek  as  soon  as  shipment  is  received. 
I'ake  advantage  of  present  high  prices — write  today 
for  price-list  and  shipping  instrnctioijs.  I.argest 
dire(!t  buyers  of  bags  in  the  world.  References  — 
Citizens  Bank  of  Buffalo,  Dun  or  Hradstreet. 
IROQUOIS  BAG  CO. 

395  Howard  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WERTHAH 

PAYS 

HIGHEST 

PRICES 

roR  ^ 

EMPTY 

BAGS 


CASH  FOR 
EMPTY  BAGS 

We  pay  highest  prices  and 
also  freight  charges.  Be  sure 
to  get  our  prices  before  dis¬ 
posing  of  your  bags.  They’re 
worth  money  to  you  and  we’ll 
pay  you  best  cash  price  for  them 
as  soon  as  received  and  assorted, 
l  Write  us  at  once  stating  how 
hmany  you  have. 

WERTHAN  BAG  COMPANY 
66  Dock  Street  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Heating  Hotbed  with  Lamp 

AVill  j'ou  give  a  plan  for  making  a  small 
hotbed  in  which  a  lamp  is  used  instead  of 
manure?  The  horses  are  getting  so  scarce 
here  that  manure  for  a  hotbed  will  soon 
be  something  of  the  past.  .1.  P’- 

Los  Gatos.  Cal. 

While  I  have  never  tried  ont  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  heating  a  hotbed  with  a  lamp,  I 
am  firmly  convinced  as  a  general,  prac¬ 
tical  proposition  it  would  prove  a  failure, 
or  worse.  A  lamp  in  a  closely  confined 
atmosphere  is  a  dangerous  thing,  as  has 
been  proven  time  and  again  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  chick  brooders  and  small 
colony  houses.  Then  again,  if  it  is  the 
idea  to  supply  heat  overhead,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  have  to  be  done  in  hot¬ 
beds  as  ordinarily  constructed,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  wrong,  as  heated  air,  being  lighter 
than  cool  air,  would  naturally  rise  to  the 
top  and  escape  through  the  crevices  and 
supply  hilt  a  small  percentage  of  heat  to 
the  soil,  tlie  place  it  is  most  needed.  Then 
again,  if  it  would  be  practical  and  safe 
to  use  a  lamp  in  closely  confined  atmos- 
phere.  the  carlion-laden  air  which  is  bound 
to  result  would  have  a  very  bad  if  not  a 
deadly  effect  on  the  tender  plants. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  with  a 
specially  constructed  frame,  the  idea 
might  Im'  worked  out  successfully  ;  at  least 
ill  a  limited  way.  If  the  bed  was  con¬ 
structed  about  as  follows,  it  is  possible  it 
would  prove  fairly  satisfactory  and  rca- 
sonahiy  safe  from  destruction  by  fire : 
Gonstnii’t  a  tight  frame  as  is  usually 
done,  in  a  location  where  the  natural 
drainage  is  good,  allowing  a  depth  of  1(? 
to  IS  inches  below  the  low  side ;  whether 
it  be  a  sunken  frame  or  built  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  such  a  frame  should  not  be  over  .'Ixfi 
feet  long ;  probably  an  additional  length 
of  about  a  foot  to  admit  of  a  division  in 
the  center  to  provide  for  chimney  vent, 
(’oinmence  at  the  ends  of  the  frame  and 
slope  an  e.vcavation  toward  the  center 
from  both  ends,  making  the  excavation 
deep  enough  in  th»‘  center  to  accommodate 
a  large  colony  brooder  lamp  safely.  Now 
.securely  nail  to  the  sides  of  this  frame 
2x.‘’,  in.  scantling,  upon  which  lay  a  floor 
of  good  lumber,  12  or  14  inches  below  the 
top  of  the  low  side  of  the  frame,  leaving 
a  small  vent  between  the  floor  and  frame 
at  each  end  for  the  heat  to  escape  from 
the  jiit  into  the  upiier  part  of  the  fiame. 
'Phe  frame  should  have  a  door  in  the  rear 
where  the  lamp  is  located  so  as  to  admit 
of  easy  access  to  the  lamii.  Gut  a  hole 
of  the  reiiuired  size  through  the  floor  and 
through  the  board  u.sed  to  cover  the  siiace 
at  the  dividing  line  in  the  center  of  the 
l)('d  jiut  a  galvanized  iron  jacket  large 
(‘iiongh  to  iU’oteet  the  lainji  from  overhead 
drip,  with  pipe  connection  long  enough 
to  extend  .several  inches  above  the  top 
of  the  frame,  jirotected  fimin  rain  with  a 
galvanized  canopy  top.  Nail  this  jacket 
to  the  floor  to  hold  it  in  jdace.  Now  fill 
in  four  inches  or  so  of  good  soil  on  the 
floor  and  the  bed  is  ready  for  jilanting. 
The  lamp,  being  below  fhe  soil,  will  give 
limit  where  it  is  most  m-edi'd,  and  in  my 
oiiinion  if  there  is  any  way  that  ii  lamp 
can  he  used  satisf.-ictorily  and  safidy  it  is  , 
by  some  such  arrangement,  lly  practical 
use  of  this  plan  of  heating  one  would  soon 
learn  just  how  large  a  frame  can  be  prop¬ 
erly  heated  with  one  lamp.  K. 
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Extracting  Honey 

III  answer  to  II.  .1.  W.,  who  wLshes  to 
extract  honey  from  a  few  frames,  I  have 
been  in  the  same  boat  this  season,  and  can 
give  him  my  way  of  extracting,  given  me 
by  an  old  farmer. 

(’lit  out  with  a  warm  knife  all  the 
honey  from  your  frames  and  put  it  into  a 
large  pan  or  pail;  now  slash  the  whole 
lot  iifi  to  a  pulp  with  a  Wooden  pounder. 
When  well  bi’oken  uii.  juit  the  mass  into 
a  cheesecloth  bag,  suspend  this  bag  near 
a  warm  stove  and  the  honey  will  drip  out 
to  its  full  contents  into  another  vessel.  I 
have  found  it  to  work  nicely,  and  per¬ 
fectly  screened,  ready  to  bottle.  I  might 
add  that  hefoi'e  finding  a  way  to  get  my 
honey  from  a  few  frames,  I  was  surprised 
at  the  number  of  persons  who  had  grown 
honey  and  wanted  to  know  why  I  wautel 
to  extract  it.  They  said  they  ate  wax 
and  all ;  some  said  that  honey  out  of  the 
comb  was  spoiled,  as  the  flavor  was  all 
in  the  wax.  and  I  had  seen  them  eat  it 
between  biscuits  aud  smashed  on  their 
cakes.  This  is  where  comb  honey  gets  its 
sale,  from  those  who  can  eat  everything 
but  the  wood  and  glass  front.  But  not 
for  me;  I  can’t  even  get  away  with  the 
wax. 

Plainfield,  N.  J, 


•  Cross  Section  of  Avery 
I  Kerosene  Gasifier 

A— Fuel  mixture  cominpf 
from  carburetor  and  entering  gasifier.  ^  B— Fuel 
mixture  tliorouglily  gasified  and  entering  cylin- 
C— Exhanst  coming  from  cylinder  and  heating  intake  wall. 
D— Elxhaust  exit.  E— Fuel  heater. 

A  Wonderful  Invention 

Avenf  Gasifier— Turns  Kerosene  Into  Gas 

WE  have  discovered  the  way  to  burn  kerosene 
more  successfully  than  it  has  ever  been  done 
before  in  a  tractor.  Avery  Tractors  burn  all  of  the 
kerosene  instead  of  wasting  part  of  it  on  account  of  it 
not  being  fully  vaporized.  Avery  Tractors  burn  kero¬ 
sene  so  successfully  that  we  are  able  to  use  the  lubri¬ 
cating  oil  over  and  over  again  instead  of  using  it  only 
once  aud  then  wasting  it.  Avery  Tractors  don’t  just 
run  on  kerosene — they  burn  all  of  the  kerosene. 


Avery  Tractors  are  equipped 
with  double  carburetors.  The 
motor  is  started  on  grasoline 
and  when  it  warms  upyoupuU 
the  lever  and  switch  over  to 
kerosene  without  having  to 
make  a  single  adjustment  o£ 
any  kind. 

But  while  a  carburetorwill  mix 
g.isoline  with  air  and  form  a 
gas,  no  carburetor  has  as  yet 
been  designed  which  will  suc¬ 
cessfully  handle  kerosene.  We 
accordingly  place  on  each  cyl¬ 
inder  head  of  an  Avery  Trac¬ 
tor  our  Duplex  (xasifier,  which 
takes  the  mixture  of  kerosene 
and  air  as  it  comes  from  tlie 
carburetor  and  .‘so  reduces  the 
particles  of  kerosene  _  and 
mixes  them  with  the  air  as 
to  form  a  gas  that  burns  more 
successfully  than  kerosene 
has  ever  been  burned  before. 

Avery  Tractors  are  the  only 
tractors  with  double  carburo- 

4,  _||  There  is  a  bIzo  Avery  Kerosene  Tractor 

V|6X  3H  XllxS  ■  avlo  to  fit  eve^  tiz.e  farm— six  si/.cs,  li-otn 
6-10  to  40-80  H.  P.  There  is  iiIho  a  size  Avery  Tractor  I’low  and  a  size  Avry 
Thresher  to  fit  every  size  tractor.  Write  for  a  free  copy  of  the  new  1918 
Avery  Catalog  and  get  ali  the  facts.  Addre.s3 


tor  and  duplex  gasifier  fuel 
system. 

The  1917  National  Tractor 
Demonstration  proved 
Avery  Tractors  to  be  real 
kerosene  burners. 

The  rules  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  were  that  a  tractor  which 
burned  kerosene  was  allowed 
only  5/6  as  much  gasoline  as 
kerosene  for  starting.  Avery 
Tractors  did  more, 

—They  burned  kerosene  witli- 
out  calling  for  any  more  gaso¬ 
line  for  starting  during  the  en¬ 
tire  week  than  the  5  ■  allowed 
for  the  first  day’s  filling  of 
kerosene. 

—They  burned  kerosene  without  a 
lot  of  black  smoko  coining  .out  of 
the  exhaust. 

—  Without  kerosene  passing  the  pis- 
tons  and  cutting  the  hihricalion— 
the  oil  in  the  crank-caso  did  not 
have  to  bo  clianged. 

— A  couple  of  sizcB  Avery  Tractors 
even  burned  distillate. 


The  official 
cards  used  at 
the  1917 
National 

Avefys  are  the  Tractors  that 

burn  ALL  th»  KEROSENE  onstration. 


AVERY  COMPANY 

2003IOWA  STREET  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

Branch  Houses  and  Distributers 
Covering  Every  State  In  the  Union 


VERY 


Plant  and  cultivate  your 
row  crops  with  an  Avery 
Motor  Cultivator. 

,  Thresh  with  an  _ 

Avery  “Yellow- 
Kid’’  Separator. 
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CUT 


RHODES  MFG.  C 
529  So.  Division  Ave,,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


THE  only 
*  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


The  Fanner*5  Concrete  Mixer 

SHELDON  Batch  Mixei^Price$ll^lIe 


Concrete  saves  lumber  and  steel  for  ships.  A  Sheldon  Mixer  saves 
labo  and  gets  the  work  done  besides.  Designed  especially  for  the 
farmer.  Highly  praised  by  users.  Farmers  everywhere  say  it  s  i 
the  ideal  machine  for  them.  Used  now  in  every  State  and  in  a  doz-  ' 
en  foreign  countries.  Small  enough  to  move  easily— big  enough  to  i 
keep  six  men  busy.  Lowest  in  price.  Build  your  own  feeding  ■' 
doors,  silos,  tanks,  troughs,  foundations,  cribs  and  buildings.  ' 


D.  M. 


Read  What  These 
Sheldon  Owners  Say 

1  and  my  hired  man  laid  a  feed> 
Inff  floor  for  my  boas  ^24x24,  in 
one  day;  also  out  floor  in  ray  cow 
bam.  My  neiahbor  liked  it  so  well 
1  am  not  able  to  keep  it  at  home— 
ANDRBW.GHBiaTKMSBN,  Haocock, 
Minn.,  Ut«  !• 

,  We  have  need  the  mixer  dorimr 
past  year  for  pottingr  In  cement 
x^ndationa  for  a  complete  aet  of 
farm  buildinira.lncludinifeilo.aiHj 
likeitvery  mucD^'DaNaTW&lUHT, 
Jamestown*  N.  D« 

Lest 
mixer 

well  sactoiivu.  u*u  txv>i. 
for  it  to  pay  for  itiielf  and  1  eorely 
can  recommend  It  to  nnvona  need* 
Inir  a  big  mixer  at  a  small  price— 
Wu.  Parks.  Martinson.  111. 

I  am  more  than  busy  with  my 
Sheldon  Concrete  Mixer.  Have 
more  work  than  I  can  do.  igei  $10 
a  day  when  J  wo^k  out~‘ZvS3M  is. 
Witter.  Wellsville.  N.  Y. 

The  machine  works  fine.  Bave 
already  got  the  job  of  mixing  con* 
Crete  for  the  bridR^lnthis  town- 
ehip— John  Rose.  Spartansburs. 
Pennsylvania. 

Last  sprins  we  porchasod  ot 
yoo  a  set  of  castlnsra  to  make  a 
concrete  mixer. Itwaa construct^ 
per  the  plans  furnished  and  »t 
surely  wor^d  prdq(;-D.  M*  Bku- 
0ASER,  Freeport,  lilt 
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Hake  your  own  concrete  mixer. 

You  can  do  it  at  a  cost  so  low  you  can  not 
afford  to  mix  concrete  by  the  shovelmethod. 

Along  with  our  iron  parts  we  send  Free  i’lans  and  permit 
for  racing  your  own  machine.  A  good  way  to  get  n  practical 
mixer  at  a  small  expense.  Or,  we  will  sell 
you  the  complete  machine,  ready  built. 

Make  BIsMoney  at  Concreting; 

If  you  buy  a  Sheldon  Mlxerfor  your  owa 

ose.  yon  can  make  many  times  its  co^  In  a  sea* 

SOD  Dy  renticsr  it  to  your  neighbors.  Or.  if  you 
want  to  KO  out  with  the  mixer  on  contracts, 
yon  can  easily  earn  $8  to  $20  a  day. ,  Our  cus¬ 
tomers  are  dolnR  itinffht  now.  The  jobs  go  to 
the  man  with  a  Sheldon  Mixer  every  time. 

Write  For  Our  New  FREE  Cataloe 
Shows  our  full  line  of  mixers  which  arc  sold  ai* 
reettoyoa  on  fitroDflr  Ruaranteo.  Thirty  t^ys 
trial  privilege.  No  other  like  it.  Patented.  Two 
styles,  band  and  power.  Mi.xe3  2  1-2  cubic  feet 
a  minute.  One  man  can  operate  it.  but  it  will 
keep  2.  3.  4.  5  or  6  men  busy.  Continuoua  chain 
drive.  Tiltinfir  dump.  Easily  and  quickly  moved. 

Ali  parts  guaranteed.  Does  work  equal  to$400 
mixers.  Re  sure  to  Retthe  catalog. Write  today. 

SHELDON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Box  776, 


MyNewSpecialOfferj 

1  want  to  tell  you  about  my  co-oper* 
alive  plan  by  which  you  can  Ret  my 
time- tried,  tboroosbly  proven  Shel¬ 
don  Batch  Concrete  Mixer  at  little 
or  DO  coet  to  you.  I  want  ten  men  in  L 
every  county  to  accept  niy  special  1 
co-operative  offer  riRht  now.  Are  \ 
youRoinsrtobtioneof  thetenTWrite  \ 
and  say:  **Seadine  special  offer.'* 


The  Sheldon  will  pay  tor  It¬ 
self  on  first  small  juh.  Taken  the 
backache  out  of  concrete.  Mak<-3  posid* 
ble  thoee  many  small  iraprovementa  that 
add  so  ranch  the  value  of  your  land. 

Nehawka,  Nab« 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


1  )ot'iw.F;  Power. — I  want  you  to  look  at 
iliat  ))('acli  stuiiii)  and  root  I  liavp  just 
luit  on  fho  firp.  T  will  call  that  the  text 
lor  ihe  New  Year’s  talk  which  we  are  to 
have,  on  the  last  night  of  the  old  year. 
’I’hat  was  a  big  tree — it  lived  about  15 
years,  and  gave  us  a  dozen  crops.  I  doubt 
if  you  ever  saw  anything  quite  like  that 
I'oot.  'I’here  are  big  .side  roots  about  like 
the  surface  roots  of  most  trees,  but  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stump  you  see  those  big  tap- 
loot.s,  going  straight  down  like  the  roots 
of  Alfalfa  and  clover!  ’I'here  is  no  mis¬ 
taking  them — there  they  ai'e.  The  tree 
had  a  double  sy.stem  of  roots.  That  was 
line  of  old  Stringfellow  ti-ees.  Some 
yeais  ago  we  took  little  .Tune  buds  and 
<-ut  the  roots  all  off  and  cut  the  stiun  back 
to  about  15  inches.  Then  w<‘  punclu'd 
holes  in  the  ground  with  a  crowbar,  put 
the  little  stems  down  into  them  and  tilled 
in  wilh  sand  well  packi'd  down.  'J'hey 
grew,  and  this  severe  iviot-pruuing  d(“v<'l- 
<iped  the  root  which  you  now  see  burning 
uj)  as  a  New  Year's  text.  They  were 
strong,  long-lived  tr(>es,  and  1  think  their 
great  vigor  Avas  due  to  these  big  tap-roots 
Avhich  went  down  hunting  for  water.  They 
had  double  power,  and  as  they  buiii  away 
T  think  of  the  double  ])ow<‘r  of  manhood 
which  so  many  of  us  never  make  use  of. 

A  Hard  Y^kar.— No  use  talking,  this 
year  which  oj)ens  tomorrow  will  be  filled 
Avith  trouble  and  great  ])roblems  for  all 
of  us.  The  opening  of  the  year  1804  Avas 
a  Idack  outlook  for  many  )a‘oi)le,  for  the 
Civil  War  seemed  dragging  on  and  the 
lirospect  Avas  cruel  and  hard.  People  did 
not  know  Avhat  Avas  coming,  and  it  needed 
great  faith  and  patience  on  the  ])art  of 
common  people  to  stand  fast  in  the  place 
assigned  them  at  home.  I  talked  Avith  a 
man  the  other  day  Avho  seeim'd  hopeless 
because  he  said  no  matter  Avhich  Avay  the 
Avar  goes  the  plain  people  Avill  have  no 
chance.  If  Germany  Avins.  this  man  says, 
not  one  of  us  will  have  the  right  to  say 
Ave  are  free.  I  agree  Avith  him  there.  If 
Germany  is  beaten,  he  says  this  great 
army  Avill  come  back  and  dominate  the 
country.  They  Avill  no  longer  be  men  and 
boys  of  peaceful,  quiet  dispositions,  but 
men  trained  to  kill  and  determined  to  rule. 
After  our  Civil  War  it  AA’as  easy  to  break 
up  the  army  and  divert  the  attention  of 
those  soldiers  by  opening  up  the  great 
stretches  of  Western  land.  There  is 
nothing  of  that  sort  noAA' — and  Avhat  are 
Ave  to  do  Avith  the  sold'ers  Avho  Avill  not 
settle  doAvn  to  work?  I  am  afraid  my 
gloomy  friend  has  not  considered  this 
double  poAver  of  manhood  ! 

Old  Sim  hit. — Then  I  have  another 
friend — an  old  soldier.  He  is  noAV  nearly 
80,  Avhite-haired  but  still  erect  and  full 
of  fire,  lie  reads  bis  paper  and  sees  hoAV 
day  after  day  nothing  .seems  to  be  doing. 
The  other  day  he  threAV  doAvn  his  paper 
in  disgu.st  and  hit  the  table  Avith  his  fist. 

“If  I  could  only  have  my  old  regiment 
back  once  more  Ave  Avould  shoAV  them  Avhat 
Ave  did  at  Malvern  Hill.  AVhy.  Ave  Avould 
march  right  through  this  Ilindenburg  line 
they  tell  about,  right  across  the  Ithine  to 
ITerlin,  hog-tie  the  Kaiser  and  the  CroAvn 
Prince  and  bring  them  back  Avith  us ! 
'I'hese  young  felloAvs  are  too  sIoav  I” 

There  are  probably  not  50  of  the  old 
regiment  left.  They  fought  in  blue  uni¬ 
forms,  Avhich  simply  made  a  good  target 
for  the  enemy.  ■  They  had  muzzle-loading 
muskets  and  bayonets  Avhich  seem  like 
toothpicks  beside  the  murderous  Aveapon 
of  today.  Imagine  this  old  regiment  of 
feeble  Avhite-h aired  men  lined  up  in  the 
path  of  machine  guns  and  great  shells 
Avhich  dig  a  hide  in  the  ground  larger  than 
a  cellar.  That  journey  to  the  Ilhiue 
Avould  end  abruptly,  I  fear.  The  old  .sol¬ 
dier  is  Avrong  in  his  idea  of  the  single 
l)ower  of  material  things,  but  he  is  right 
Avithoiit  knoAving  it,  for  the  double  poAver 
of  manhood  Avould  do  Avhat  he  says.  Do 
you  knoAV  that  if  that  remnant  of  the  old 
regiment  should  line  up  in  front  and  nnwe 
forAvard  the  Avhole  army  Avould  folloAV 
them  Avherever  they  Aveut?  For  these 
younger  men  Avould  see  in  these  old  vet¬ 
erans  the  spirit  of  the  past  fighting  at 
their  side — leading  them  on.  That’s  it — 
the  spirit  of  the  past — the  double  poAver 
of  man.  Bret  Ilarte  brings  it  out  in  his 
poem,  “John  Burns  of  Gettysburg.”  You 
have  no  doubt  read  hoAV  during  King  Phil- 
ili’s  War  the  people  of  Hadley,  Mass., 
Avere  being  driven  by  the  Indians  Avhen 
suddenly  a  Avhite-haired  man,  Goffe,  the 


regicide,  aiipeared  and  rallied  them.  It 
is  this  siiirit — the  ftld  life  of  the  past — 
Avhich  gives  this  double  jjower — like  these 
peach  roots  going  doAvn  straight  after 
water. 

A  Great  Battle. — I  have  been  think¬ 
ing  of  this  and  applying  it  to  a  personal 
vicAV  of  the  New  Year  after  reading  an 
account  of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  by  a 
FT’enchman.  At  the  opening  of  the  Avar 
the  Germans  Av<‘re  ready  and  the  French 
AA'eri'  not.  The  great  German  army  rolled 
in  upon  France  like  a  tidal  AvaA’e,  and  the 
French  army  steadily  moved  back  before 
it  until  a  point  Avas  reached  Avhere  France 
must  stand  or  die.  It  is  a  strange  thing, 
but  such  moments  liaAm  come  to  France 
in  her  history  oftener  than  to  other  na¬ 
tions.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  French  people,  but  again 
and  again  France  has  been  at  the  point 
of  desti’uction,  and  has  been  saved  only 
Avhen  her  people  gi-asped  this  double 
poAA’ci’  of  manhood  and  jierformed  the 
miracle. 

For  that  is  Avhat  hajiiiened  at  the  Battle 
of  the  IMarne.  The  Germans  expected  to 
Avalk  right  into  P.aris — Avhy  not?  The 
French  had  i-etreat(‘d  before  them.  The 
Frenchman  Avas  a  “nice  little  man,”  but 
Avithout  discipline,  and  a  iiea.sant  and 
dancer  r.ather  than  a  lighter.  The  Germans 
made  tAvo  mistakes  in  this.  They  thought 
the  Fi'ench  Avere  running  because  they 
Avei'e  falling  back  for  a  good  place  to 
stand,  and  they  could  not  realize  this 
doul)le  j)OAver  of  manhood.  At  last,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  ;Marne,  the  French 
stood  in  line.  Then  Gomu-al  .Toffre  issued 
his  famous  order : 

“The  hour  has  come  to  hold  at  ail  costs 
and  allow  onrselres  to  he  slain  rather 
than  dire  way.  -  *  *  We  have  hut 

one  business  on  hand — to  attack  and  repel 
the  enemy!" 

And  then  the  French  army,  as  other 
armies  before  it  have  done,  took  on  the 
double  poAver  of  manhood,  brought  back 
the  spirit  of  other  days,  performed  the 
miracle  and  droA'e  the  Germans  back. 

IIiSTORY.^ — As  I  huAm  said.  French  his¬ 
tory  is  full  of  ju.st  such  instances.  At 
Orleans  France  Avas  in  ruins.  Her  sol¬ 
diers  had  been  beaten  so  often  that  it  was 
said  that  all  they  kncAv  about  Avar  Avas 
hoAV  to  run  aAvay.  Then  appeared  .loan 
of  Arc —  a  young  gi)-l  Avho  brought  back 
the  spirit  or  faith  of  the  French,  and 
they  sAvept  the  enemy  aAvay.  At  Yalmy 
the  fate  of  the  iicaa'  French  GoA’ernment 
hung  in  the  balance.  !\Ien  had  given  up 
hope  and  were  running  Avhen  a  small 
French  army  stood  up  against  the  in- 
AM'ulers  in  Avhat  se<'med  hopeless  battle. 
As  the  enemy  came  on  this  little  army, 
determined  to  fight  or  die,  sent  up  a  great 
.shout,  “Lony  lire  the  nation!”  The  very 
sound  of  it  struck  terror  to  the  enemy 
and  the  advancing  host  actually  stopped 
and  then  reti-eated.  At  the  battles  of 
Tour.s,  Denaine  and  Bouvines  much  the 
same  thing  haj)pened.  A  great  Avave  of  the 
enemy  SAvept  in  U])on  France  and  it  seem¬ 
ed  as  if  the  man  proAver  of  the  nation 
<'Ould  not  ('iidure.  It  nev'er  could  have 
done  so  on  the  single  man  poAA’er  of  ma- 
t(M-ial  or  brute  strength.  In  each  case  the 
spirit  of  France  came  to  these  soldiers, 
and  with  the  double  poAA’er  of  manhood 
they  iierformed  the  miracle,  stopped  the 
enemy  and  saved  their  country. 

ArPLicATioNs. — Noav  Avhat  I  am  get¬ 
ting  at — here  at  the  close  of  the  year — is 
this :  All  history  and  obserA’ation  shoAVs 
me  that  every  successful  nation  or  every 
successful  human  life  has  its  Battle  of 
the  Marne.  There  Avill  ahvays  come  a 
time  Avhen  the  pressure  is  .so  great  that 
the  single  poAver  of  material  things  Avill 
I)rove  too  feeble  to  hold.  Then,  like  these 
soldiers  at  the  l^Iarne,  or  at  Orleans,  or 
at  Tours,  A\m  must  find  the  double  poAA'er 
of  manhood,  rise  up  out  of  the  ordinary 
strength  of  life  and  make  one  supreme 
eflort  to  get  hold  of  the  spiritual  side  of 
our  cause.  This  coming  year  of  Avar  is 
to  make  this  all  the  more  necessai'y  for 
each  one  of  us  to  do  this.  I  could  give  you 
dozens  of  instances  out  of  common  life 
Avhere  this  .serene,  strong,  unflinching, 
spiritual  .side  of  human  character  has 
Avorked  out  miracles.  Let  me  tell  you 
that  no  miracles  .are  CA'er  performed  Avith¬ 
out  it,  Avhile  Avith  it  everything  is  pos¬ 
sible.  I  could  tell  you  some  inside  history 
of  the  great  fight  made  by  the  dairymen 
Avhen  they  Avon  the  advance  in  price  of 
milk.  There  Avas  a  Battle  of  the  Marne 
fought  in  a  room  of  this  city  Avhere  this 
same  double  poAver  of  manhood  turned  the 
(Continued  on  page  21.) 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON  RINGS 

The  Piston  Ring  That  Stands  on  Its  Record 
— Not  on  a  Promise 

McQuay-Norris  Wf\y-.^oor  Piston  Rings  have  seven 
years  of  successful  performance  records  behind  them. 
Seven  years  of  trial  and  test.  Seven  years  building  up 
a  reputation  Avith  engineers  and  engine  users  founded 
upon  Avhat  they’ve  actually  done  in  increasing  engine 
efficiency  and  reducing  operating  cost. 

Performance  has  proved  the  enduring  quality  of  Mc¬ 
Quay-Norris  \ep,k-^oof  material  and  the  merit  of  its  ex¬ 
clusive  design  by  which  alone  equal  tension  (the  secr^ 
of  maximum  compression)  is  possible. 

Your  dealer  can  get  you  any  size  or  over-size  quickly.  Over  300 
jobbing  and  supply  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  country  carry  com¬ 
plete  size  assortments. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
“To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power” — a  simple, 
clear  explanation  of  piston  rings,  their 
construction  and  operation. 

Manufactured  by 
McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co. 

2878  LocustSt.jSt.  Louis,  Mo. 


fcQUAY-NORRIS 
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RINGS 

special  ring  for  engines  that  pump  oil.  Used  in  top  groove 
only  of  pistons  to  control  excess  oil,  with  McQuay-Norris 
\ea.k.-\^oof  Rings  in  lower  grooves  to  insure  maximum  com¬ 
pression  and  fuel  economy, 

Copirright  1917,  McQoay-Norria  Mfir.  Co. 


MR.  BUSINESS  FARMER 

Grasp  This  Money 
Making  Opportunity 

READ!  READ! 


Coal  is'hlt'h.  Many  people  think  it  is 
going  to  be  higher;  in  fact,  in  many 
cases  it  is  hard  to  obtain  at  any  price. 
Tou  never  will  have  a  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  clean  up  a  lot  of  money  than 
right  now.  A  sawing  outfit  will  earn 
the  money.  It  will  enable  you  to  clean 
up  not  only  the  wood,  but  dead  trees, 
.  ,  .  !  .  .  .  .  limbs,  etc.,  and  turn  them  into  casli. 

One  concern  we  sold  a  sawing  outfit  to  is  getting  $7.00  for  wood  right  on  that  place.  People  come  and 
haul  It  away  and  glad  to  get  it.  AVe  have  the  sawing  outfits  in  stock.  Can  ship  promptly  upon  rcceiiit 
prices  are  extremely  interesting.  Remember,  we  give  you  the  famous  two  fuel  UEA  VI- 
1>L  II  engine  that  burns  gasoline  and  kerosene.  You  can  have  either  battery  or  high  tension  hot  siiarlc 
oscillating  magneto  You  can  buy  the  saw  outfit:  you  can  buy  the  engine  only;  or  you  can  buv  the 
engine  and  saw  outfit  any  way  you  like.  All  in  slock  for  Immediate  shipment. 

R.  Consolidated  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engine  Company  202  Fulton  Street.  New  York  City 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers’  big  questions. 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest  ?  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thoiabor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  of  high  priced  seed. 
Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every  seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  We  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Double^ 
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(»ULVERIZCb 

LIMESTONE 

Applying  lime  to  the  land  it 
a  quick  and  economical  way 
to  improve  the  soil,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  yield.  Solvay  Pul¬ 
verized  Limestone  is  ground 
to  a  fineness  that  makes  it 
immediately  available.  It 
sweetens — it  warms,  it  acts 

as  a  fertilizer  by  releasing  thejplant 
food  locked  in  the  soil.  Finest 
ground,  purest  quality,  highest 
percentage  of  carbonates. 

Get  our  FREE  booklet 
About  lime  and  how  to 
use  it.  Free  on  request. 

THE  .SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 
501  Milton  Ave. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Special ^6-page  chapter  from  fa- 

mous  264-pa8re  book  "Modern 
Silage  Methods."  Write  for  copy.  Get 
up-to-the-minute  helpful  suggestions 
^  free.  Also  get  our  free  catalog  on 
Silver’s  "phio”  Silo  Fillers  1917  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  "Modem  Silage 
Methods”  26c.  covers  entire  silage 
subject— every  type  of  silo— how  to 
build, 41  crops  used, feeding, 8-page 
,  index.  66  illustrations. Write  now. 
THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 
^Box  364  Salem,  Ohio 
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free  Trial 

Yes,  yon  may  keep 

this  New  Edison  Am* 
berola  —  E d is o n  '  s  _ 
grea  phonograph  withi 
the  diamond  stylus  —  and 
your  choice  of  records,  too,  for 
only  $1.  Pay  the  balance  at  rate  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 
Try  the  New  Amberola  in  your  own  homo  before  you  decide 
to  buy.  Send  no  money  down.  Then  return  if  you  wish. 

Vntlav  Fo*’ Our  New  Edison  Book.  Send  your 
A  a  name  and  address  for  our  new  book  and 

pictures  of  the  New  Edison  Amberolus.  No  obligations. 

K.  BABSON,  Bdiaon  Phonograph  Distributors 
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Edison  Block 
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Don^t  Think  Only  of  Scale 

when  you  think  of 

“SCALECIDE” 

it  is  all  there  is  to 

Dormant  Spraying 

Does  all  that  any  other  spray  will  do 
—  but  no  other  spray  will  do  a// that 
SCALECIDE”  will  do.  Kills  all  kinds  of 
scale—  all  forms  of  fungus  and  insects  that 
can  be  reached  in  dormant  season  — and 
invigorates  your  trees — and  costs  no 
more  Read  our  money-back  proposition 
before  ordering  anything  else. 

Send  for  free  booklet. 

Profits  in  Fall  Spraying" 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M’f’g  Chemists 

50  Church  St.  Dept.  N  New  York 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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VERYBODY  admits 
the  value  of  spray¬ 
ing.  But  it’s  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  pick  the  best 
sprayer  for  the 
purpose— an6.  for  the 
money. 

High  and  constant  pres¬ 
sure,  a  dependable  engine 
and  pump,  a  busy  agita¬ 
tor,  freedom  from  clog¬ 
ging,  rigid  construction, 
non-warping  tank,  light 
draught,  adjustable 
wheels— these  are  some 
of  the  qualities  of  a  good 
sprayer. 

The  FIELD-OSPRAYxlIO 
LINE 

includes  a  sprayer  for 
every  need— not  a  poor 
one  among  them.  Built 
primarily  for  work. 
Always  insist  on  the 
Ospraymo  Trademark. 

OUR  1918  FREE  CATALOG 
is  ready.  Send  for  a  co[)y. 
For  10c  we  include  our  handsom® 
94-paffe  Guide  “Why  and  How  84 
Orchard  Success.'* 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 
Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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Roofing 

Freight 

Paid 


"R«o"  Cluster  Metal  Shinprles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing:  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 


Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in -between  dealer’s 
pr  jli  i.-i  Ask  for  Book 
Flo.  173 


GARAGE  $69.50  AND  UP 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO., 
123-173  i’ike  Sl„  Cincinnati,  0. 


Samples  & 
Rootiii?  Book 


iGet  my  big  book  and  sample  of  Brown  Fence 
1  Compare  our  prices  and  quality  with  others.  Wol 
[save  von  Big  Money.  Prices  13c  per  um 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PREPAID 
We  U.se  heavy  DOUBLE  GAIA  ANIZED 
I  wire.  153  styles — Ilog,  Sheep,  Poultry,  Horse, 

1  Cattle,  Rabbit  Fence — Gate.s,  I.awn  Fence,  Steel 
|po.sts  and  Barb  Wire.  Write  today  for  big  I 
I  money  saving  catalog  and  sample  to  test — free. I 
I  the  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  I 

DEPX  259  -  -  CLEVELAND,  OHIO] 


kitselmak  fence 


HORSE-HICH,  BULL- 

STRONG,  PIG-TIGHT. 

Made  of  Open  Hearth  wire 
heavily  galvanized— a  strong 
durable,  long-lasting,  rust-re¬ 
sisting  fence.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here’s  afewofour  big  valuea 
26-ineh  Hog  Fence  -  21  a  rod 
47-inch  Farm  Fence  -  31.’<c  a  rod 
43-inch  Poultry  Fence -34t:;C  a  rod 
Special  Prices  on  Calv.  Barbed  Wire 
I  Our  bl3  Catalog  of  fence  values  shows  loO  styles 
land  heights  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence  st 
I  reduced  money-saving  prices.  It’s  free.  Write  today. 

IkITSELMAN  BROS.  Bos  230  Muncie,  Ind 


Free  Catalog  [n  colors  explains 

******  o  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Parra  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel,  or  wood  wheels  to  fif 
anyrunning 
gear.  Send  for 
It  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  SI.,Quiney,tll. ' 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


L,niINS  EAST  ' 
r  No  0.  weighs 
[  haekBche  only  45 

lbs. 


BY  ONE  MAS.  It’s  BING  OP  THE  WOODS.  Saves  money  and 
bsekache.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  No.  Be**  sh'^wing  low  price 
and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Ftidiog  Sawing  Machine  Co..  161  West  Harrison  St.,  Chicaeo,IIL 


Trade  Mark 


COLLECTORS  OF 

RAW  FURS 

should  write  to  me  for  price  list 
and  shipping  tags. 
Twent.v-oue  years  in  Itaw  Fur 
business  at  tlie  same  place. 

Am  member  of  Raw  Far  Merchants 
Association,  City  of  New  York 
Let  me  hear  from  you. 

CH.\RLES  A.  KAUNE 
281  Bridge  St.,  Montgomery,  N.Y, 
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A  Talk  About  Grape  Varieties 

Testing  New  Soins. — Amonir  the 
many  hundreds  of  Krap'’  varieties  that 
have  been  introduced  since  the  growing 
of  American  kinds  has  been  put  on  sound 
basis  in  the  Eastern  United  States,  there 
are  but  a  few  today  that  have  a  place  in 
the  plantings  of  the  commercial  vine- 
yardist,  while  many  of  those  that  were 
recommended  as  suitable  for  the  home 
garden  have  not  met  the  expectations  of 
the  grower.  With  the  last  named  group 
an  immense  number  of  varieties  suitable 
for  the  home  garden  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  within  the  past  10  or  1.5  years  that 
surpass  the  older  sorts  in  most  respects. 
I'etin  spite  of  the  numerous  introductions, 
but  a  few  have  become  known  except  in 
a  small  way,  due  probably  in  part  to  the 
failure  of  the  older  sorts  to  make  good 
the  claims  of  the  introducers.  This  is  a 
mistake,  for  if  a  new  variety  be  not  given 
a  fair  chance  to  prove  its  worth  it  may 
be  thrown  into  the  obsolete  class,  never 
'  to  emerge.  With  the  commercial  grower 
I  the  probli’in  of  testing  new  varieties  pre¬ 
sents  difficulties  with  which  the  homo  gar- 
;  deiier  does  not  have  to  contend,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  time  element  nec¬ 
essary  in  keeping  records  of  bcdiavior. 
Experience  covering  many  years  indicate.s 
that  most  variidii's  originating  in  the 
South  are  not  adapted  a.S'  a  rule  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  th('  North,  as  the  growing  season 
is  entirely  too  short.  Many  originations 
from  the  Southwest,  while  most  beautiful 
I  in  cluster  and  foliage,  never  attain  the 
de.sired  proportion  of  sugar  and  acid  to 
make  them  eatable.  Two  of  those  that 
hav(‘  been  under  observation,  Bailey  and 
It.  W.  Munson,  are  most  attractive  till 
the  close  of  the  riiieiiing  period,  hut  here 
they  fail,  and  even  though  weather  condi¬ 
tions  maintain  favorable  until  most  other 
varieties  have  ripened,  varieties  of  this 
ela.ss  have  neviu-  become  palatable,  hut 
ratlic'r  deteriorate  rajiidly  when  they  have 
reached  their  maximum  of  maturity  iios- 
sible  in  the  shorter  growing  si'ason  of  the 
North.  Of  the  numerous  varieties  eoming 
j  from  the  South  and  Southwest  that  have 
hei’ii  under  close  observation,  f'aptivator 
I  is  the  only  one  that  has  ripened  its  fruit 
thoroughly  over  a  jx’riod  of  years.  This 
variety,  however,  is  somewhat  tender  in 
bud  and  lienee  reipiires  favorable  Fall 
'  weather  for  their  maturity,  else  they 
I  winterkill  badly.  The  vine  is  a  strong 
grower.  The  cluster  is  medium  to  large, 
compact:  llie  berries  are  rather  large  and 
of  an  attractive  red  color.  For  the  grape 
connoisseur  it  is  ratlier  too  foxy,  hut  since 
many  prefer  a  graiie  of  tliis  character. 
Captivator  should  he  mor<‘  gem'rally  found 
in  the  home  garden,  and  it  has  ixissihil- 
ities  as  a  local  commercial  variety.  It 
ripens  10  days  earlier  tlian  Goneord. 

A  Good  Early  X'.ariety. — Eclipse  is 
the  earliest  good  black  graiie  that  has 
come  under  observation.  It  ripens  Imt  a 
little  after  riiampion,  but  here  the  com¬ 
parison  ends,  for  the  quality  of  Eclipse 
makes  it  edible.  Its  season  is  ahead  of 
Moore,  to  wliidi  it  is  also  superior  in 
quality.  The  vine  is  a  good  grower  and 
hardy  in  bud.  The  cluster  is  inclined  to 
be  somewhat  scraggly  unless  tli(>  blos¬ 
soms  are  cross-feiiilized  by  other  vari¬ 
eties.  However,  we  have  leanuvl  that 
for  some  unknown  reason  the  most  <'om- 
pact  elustei'.s  are  grown  near  the  ground. 
This  suggests  that  the  high-renewal  sys¬ 
tem  of  training  will  possibly  prove  the 
most  satisfactory  method  for  putting  this 
variety  on  the  trellis.  The  berries  of 
Eclip.se  are  but  a  trifle  smaller  than  C’on- 
cord.  This  variety  will  hang  on  the 
vines  many  days  after  it  is  first  edible 
without  deterioration.  The  frnit fulne.ss 
is  comparable  with  Concord.  Eclipse 
should  find  a  place  in  every  home  gardmi, 

I  not  alone  on  account  of  its  oarliness.  hut 
because  it  is  really  a  good  (piality  grape. 
The  commercial  grower  would  do  well  to 
try  it  out  on  a  small  scale,  as  the  early 
grape  that  is  eatable  finds  a  ready  sale  at 
prices  in  advance  of  the  midsea.son  or 
later  sorts.  f.  e.  gladwin. 

fTo  he  continued.’) 


“You  say  Grafter  makes  you  lliink  of 
a  corkscrew “Like  a  cork.screw  he  has 
a  pull,  hut  it’s  11  account  of  his  crooked¬ 
ness.” — Boston  Transcript. 


i  i 


This  Is 
Economy 


Feeding  whole 

corn,  oats  and 
other  grains  to  live 
stock  means  wasting  a 
fourth  or  a  fifth  of  it — 
useless  waste  that  kills 
_yo«rprofits  and  doesn’t 
help  the  nation. 

Save  to  Sell 

By  grinding  all  your  grain  feeds  you  will  use 
10%  to  25%  less  and  get  better  results.  The 
less  grain  you  waste  the  more  you  can  sell. 

The  right  way  to  benefit  yourself,  and  help  conserve  the 
nation’s  food  supply  is  to  grind  your  farm  feeds  with  a 

FEED  MILL 

iSelf-SharpenitiA  Silent-Duha 
Grinds  1000  to  3000  Bu.  With  One  Set  Buhrs 


Durability  is  one  of  the  valuable 
features  of  the  Letz  Mill,  d  he 
Self-Sharpening,  Self-Aligning,  si¬ 
lent  running  buhrs  grind  dry  or 
wet  grain  at  great  capacity  without 
clogging  the  mill  or  heating  the 
grain.  The  Letz  buhrs  shear  the 
grain — they  do  not  mash,  roll  or 
crush  it.  That’s  why  the  Letz 


grinds  .so  clean  and  so  fast  and  will 
grind  any  and  all  kinds  of  grain. 
The  Letz  vvill  grind  wild  oats, 
wheat  screenings,  millet  seed,  grass 
seed,  rye,  barley,  corn  on  the  cob 
with  or  without  husks,  kaffir  corn 
in  the  head  or  alfalfa  hay  as  fine  as 
you  wish — at  one  grinding  without 
injury  to  the  plates. 


Write  for  Catalog  and 
Valuable  FREE  Book 

Letz  mills  are  made  in  all  sizes  for  every  farm  need.  Special  attachment 
for  grinding  alfalfa,  clover,  etc.  Get  the  Letz  catalog.  It  gives  you  all 
the  facts.  In  writing  mention  h.  p.  of  your  engine  and  name  ol  your 
implement  dealer.  Also  state  what  crops  you  grind  mostly,  and  we  will 
send  you  a  valuable  book  on  feeding — FREE. 


LETZ  MFG.  CO.,  310  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind, 


The  Threshing  Problem 


Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
rye  and  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  "The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years.”  W.  F.  Massey. 
"It  will  meet  every  demand.”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  'I'eim.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

Knr.FR  pea  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 
Morrlttown,  Tenn. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
reQuest. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Start  a  Business  ot  Your  Own  J 

Many  of  my  customers  are  making  money  sawing  cord  ^ 

Wood— earning  more  than  a  good  living.  Some  make  as  hiyh  as  $10  a  day  ” 
clear.  Others  are  doing  nearly  as  well.  If  coal  goes  fi'S'jier,  trarasands  ^ 

-  — v/ill  be  glad  to  burn  wood.  DON’T  MISS  W 

THIS  CHANCE  to  start  a  busi-  M 


ED.  H.  WITTE. 
Pras. 


Get  a  WITTE: 


It  comes  to  you  complete  as  shown.  Belt,  Speed  Regulator, 
Pulley,  Saw  Table,  Saw,  Belt  Tightener,  Steel  Seat,  Chain 
Brake  and  full  engine  equipment.  Allyou  need  when  you 
get  engine  is  fuel  oil  and  water.  Write  for  my  latest  prices 

_ _  and  terms— Cach  or  Payments.  5-Year  Guarantee.  I  can  ship 

entire  outfit  (Kerosene  or  Gasoline) same  day  order  is  received.  You  get 
it  all  at  once— not  part  from  one  place  and  part  from  another.  My  new 
(copyrighted)  Book  tells  all  about  it — tells  you  “How  to  Judge  Engines  and 
WHY  WITTE  Engines  are  better. ,  Write  me  today  for  full  particulars. 

1898  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
J898  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


"  “  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


Make  Money 
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Exiablished  /SM 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  ttie  Uiiix-ersal  Postal  Vnion,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8!i  marks,  or  10(4  francs.  Itemit  in  inone.v  order,  express 
order,  peivonal  elieek  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  Yoj'k  Post  Olllce  as  Second  (’lass  Slatter. 

Advc’iising  rates.  ".X  cents  per  agate  line — T  worils.  Refei'ences  required  for 
advei'lisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  casli  mu.st  aecoini>any  ti'unsicnt  orders. 

“A  StJUARE  DEAL” 

XVe  believe  that  every  adverti.seinent  in  tliis  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
Sble  person.  We  use  every  possible  pri-caution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
i^iiaiile  lioiises  onl.v.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  In  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  ad.pist  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  lionest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  coses  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identif.v  it,  you  should  mention  The  Kukal  Nkw- 
1  orker  when  writing  the  a<lvertiser. 


Tins  question  of  the  insni'ancc  of  liifih-clas,s  live 
..stock  i.s  a  big  one — so  Iiig  that  it  has  not  lieen 
.siettled.  It  will  have  to  he  taken  up  soon,  for  the 
live  stock  business  has  started  a  most  tremendous 
“boom.”  and  values  for  purebred  individuals  and 
herds  are  .going  u]).  As  we  .see  on  page  IS,  present 
rates  are  too  high  to  make  the  risk  on  most  animals 
worth  taking.  Another  thing  in  insurance!  Who 
will  be  the  first  iiurser.vman  to  insure  his  stock  as 
true  to  name  and  jiresent  the  customer  with  a  paid- 
up  polic.v  to  iirotect  against  misfits?  Now,  gentle¬ 
men,  don't  all  come  at  once! 

* 

ANTMIUOR  of  regular  motor  truck  freight  routes 
have  been  started  in  the  iOastern  States.  The.v 
were  made  ])ossible  by  the  trouble  the  railroads  are 
having  in  delivering  freight.  Where  the  roads  are 
good  the  motor  trucks  run  regularly  and  deliver 
goods  in  competition  with  the  railroads.  On  a  run 
between  New  York  and  Bo.ston  or  Philadelphia,  with 
regular  stopiiing  iilaces,  this  .service  is  doing  well, 
('xcept  in  times  of  dee])  snow  or  mud.  Some  of  I  he 
railroads  are  also  using  the  trucks  for  short  hauls 
in  order  to  relieve  the  tracks.  Next  Summer  will  .see 
a  great  increase  in  this  service. 

* 

Here  wo  are  once  more  with  the  advice  to  order 
fertilizer,  lime,  seeds  and  machinery  earln. 
There  is  nothing  iierfunctory  about  this;  we  mean 
ever.v  word  of  it,  and  .vou  will  do  yourself  a  service  h.v 
acting  uiion  it.  There  was  never  a  time  when  the  rail¬ 
roads  were  so  crowded  and  tied  up  with  freight  as 
right  now,  and  there  is  little  hojie  for  relief  this 
Spring.  Some  of  our  own  shi])meiits  are  coming  back  to 
us.  as  the  railroads  refuse  to  take  the  risk  of  handling 
them.  To  wait  until  the  last  moment  and  then  order 
goods  for  promjit  delivery  is  worse  than  tempting 
fate — it  is  business  suicide.  Get  the  orders  off 
lu’omptl.v.  It  is  all  the  more  necessar.v  now  that  the 
Government  will  control  the  railroads. 

The  New  .Terse.v  Horticultural  Society  discussed 
the  business  of  selling  produce  by  ]iarccl  ]iost. 
Host  of  those  who  testitied  said  the.v  had  given  up 
the  idan.  The  theory  of  it  was  all  right,  and  most 
of  the  goods  carried  iiroiieidy,  but  there  were  “too 
man.v  dead  beats.”  The.v  all  .said  it  was  quite  ea.sy 
to  obtain  a  customer  through  advertising.  For  a 
time  most  peojile  pay  promptly,  and  then  too  many 
of  them  act  like  the  commission  fraud.s.  They  ask 
for  credit,  run  up  a  .good-sized  bill  and  then  move  or 
forget  to  pay.  They  are  msually  at  a  distance  and 
not  responsible.  It  seems  there  are  many  city  peo- 
])le  who  make  a  business  of  pla.ving  this  game  on 
farm'er.s,  and  the.v  are  so  slick  at  it  that  the.y  .steal 
thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  good.s.  The  parcels 
post  offered  a  good  chance  for  direct  dealing,  but 
these  frauds  are  killing  it  off  and  hurting  the  nqm- 
tatipn  of  honest  jieople. 

:!■ 

One  great  addition  to  tin*  dairyman’s  income  is  a 
purebred  sire  of  some  popular  kind,  of  the  neighborhood. 
Even  if  he  does  not  rai.se  man.v  himself,  he  has  to  k('ei> 
a  sire  for  his  dairy  herd  :  the  faddists  of  his  neighbor¬ 
hood  will  not,  and  their  high-priced  help  do  not  like  to 
care  for  them,  while  a  working  dairyman  can.  AVe  have 
discovered  a  profit  thereby.  Of  course,  the  longer  and 
i..o"e  jxqndar  the  pedigree,  the  larger  the  fee.  c.  P.  D. 
Pennsylvania, 

G  (]uostion  about  the  truth  of  that.  We  know  a 
number  of  nei.ghborhoods  where  it  has  worked 
out.  The  introduction  of  a  purebred  sire  has  im- 
lU’oved  the  cattle  and  given  the  jicoiile  a  better  view 
of  their  business.  Y(.ut  will  find  many  farm  families 
where  buying  a  few  head  of  purebred  cattle  has 
iinjiroved  the  farm  spirit,  made  the  farmer  more 
careful  of  his  stock,  and  given  the  children  greater 
])i'ide  in  their  work.  We  have  seen  this  worked  out 
so  many  times  that  it  seems  sure  that  good,  purebred 
stock  will  help  the  family  pride  and  spirit  as  they 
build  up  the  herd. 


BAe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

T'R  definition  of  a  farmer  when  we  refer  to  the 
v.arious  commissions  and  committeos  which  are 
now  grinding  the  machine  for  agriculture  is 

"One  ivho  mulcvH  hin  itrimarii  livinr/  and  supports 
Jiis  family  hij  irorUiny  on  the  land  and  managing  a 
farm." 

As  that  is  what  working  farmers  are  obliged  to  do 
we  think  at  least  the  majorit.v  of  those  who  repre¬ 
sent  them  should  do  the  .same,  'fo  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  there  was  not  a  single  farmei’  on  the 
Food  Control  of  New  York,  and  we  have  so  stated. 
Now  comes  Charles  II.  Ihdt.s,  the  shouter  or  barker 
for  that  organization,  with  “a  falsehood  nailed.” 
He  says  Ii.vman  AI.  Wright  is  a  farmer,  juid  Mr. 
Wright  .sa.vs  he  has  made  good  on  a  farm.  If  .Mr. 
AVright  lives  u]i  to  the  detinition  giv(m  above  we 
will  gladly  state  the  fact,  though  he  must  feel  like 
the  t.vjiical  lost  sheep  as  he  looks  about  the  council. 
If  there  are  other  farmers  connected  with  the  work 
let  us  know  and  we  will  print  their  names.  AVe  may 
find  that  Mr.  Retts  is  a  farmer  in  disguise! 

* 

AS  we  sugge.sted  last  week,  the  Government  Inis 
as.sunuMl  control  of  the  railroads  in  this  couiitr.v. 
.'’'(‘cretai'y  McAdoo  will  be  dir(‘ctor-geueral,  with  un¬ 
limited  powers.  The  Government  will  assure  the 
stock  and  bondholders  a  fair  income.  This  will  be 
figured  on  the  average  opcrc.ting  income  of  the  past 
three  .xears,  and  will  thus  ftill.v  protect  the  owiu'rs. 
'fhe  r.'iilroads  hav<‘  known  for  .s-ome  time  that  such 
action  was  confi'miilati’d.  and  they  have  had  a  full 
chance  to  prepare  fh<* *mselves.  Not  much  preparation 
was  ne(‘ded.  The  roads  will  lx*  run  the  same  as  be¬ 
fore,  with  much  the  s-ame  luditers — the  latter  being 
now  in  the  Government  .service  instiNid  of  working 
for  private  corporations.  The  chances  are  that  this 
will  work  out  so  well  that  those  who  would  have 
iK'cn  shocked  five  .vears  ago  at  the  thought  of  Gov- 
('rnment  control,  will  be  forced  to  admit  that  Fncle 
Sam  makes  a  good  roadinaster.  thider  Goviuai- 
ment  control  and  guarantee  the  rights  of  small  stock¬ 
holders  or  trust  funds  will  be  i>rot('cted  bed  ter  than 
under  jirivate  control.  'Phis  great  industrial  I'evolu- 
tion  is  only  one  part  of  the  va.st  change's  which  the 
war  is  forcing  upon  the  world.  It  will  do  more  in 
three  .x  ears  to  change  old  methods  and  business  hab¬ 
its  than  50  years  of  ea.sy-going  peace  ever  could  do. 
AA'ill  the  nation  even  consent  to  .give  up  tJoverimn'iit 
control  when  once  established?  It  will  depend  on 
the  way  the  railroads  ai'o  handled.  No  one  would 
think  of  putting  the  mail-carrying  or  parcel  post 
back  into  private  hands!  AA’e  think  the  .Aimwican 
jK'ople  may  be  trusted  to  .settle  that  matter  in  the 
future. 

CALYIX  ,T.  IIITSON  and  Charles  11.  lU'tt.s  both. 

of  course,  connected  with  the  Food  Control  of 
New  Y'ork  State,  are  evidently  trying  to  conli'ol  the 
mental  food  of  New  A'ork  farmers.  .Air.  Retts  says 
that  Air.  lliison  told  tlie  Farm  Rureau  men  of  <!r- 
Icans  County: 

'I'lio  man  who  niiil(>rlak('.s  to  create  new  parties  and 
new  movements  iind  engender  strife  and  contention  at 
this  time'  is  not  a  friend  of  the  farmer,  but  he  is  an 
enem.v  of  the  Federal  and  State  administrations  which 
arc  carrying  on  the  war,  and  ho  is  an  enemy  to  hi.s 
countr.v. 

Now  we  are  inclim'd  to  doubt  whether  Air.  Huson 
ever  .said  any  such  thing.  If  he  did.  we  know  of 
many  Orleans  County  farmers  who  would  laugh  at 
aii.v  such  statenu'iit.  As  for  I’.etts,  there  ma.v  be  a 
few  insane  peoide  who  take  him  seriously  as  a  talk¬ 
ing  machine  for  iiolitician.s,  but  Air.  Huson  has 
b(‘(‘u  credited  with  too  much  .sense  to  talk  nonsense. 
There  are  two  “moveinents”  on  among  oiir  farmers. 
One  is  to  reiieal  or  amend  the  .school  law.  'I'lie 
other  is  to  put  do  farmers  in  IJie  Xric  York  J^egis- 
laiiire.  Of  cour.se.  Retts  can  see  in  this  the  blackest 
treason.  .According  to  his  view,  a  man  who  would 
actuall.v  interf(>re  with  the  .school  law  or  vote  to  elect 
a  farmer  ought  to  be  hung.  Th(*re  i.s  no  hoiie  for 
lU'tts,  but  we  did  think  Calvin  .1.  Huson  had  more 
sense  than  to  talk  that  way  to  farmers  when  he 
knows  .just  how  tiu'.v  feel.  “.An  eiu'niy  to  his  coun¬ 
try!”  AAT'  challen.ge  Retts  and  Air.  Huson  to  come 
up  to  the  test  we  offered  last  week.  Come,  gentlemen, 
line  up ! 

Wll.AT  seem  to  us  vital  defects  in  the  New  AYirk 
school  law  are  pointed  out  this  xve'ck  in  the 
first  page  article.  The  section  of  the  law  referring  to 
bonds  is  printial  on  i»age  (>.  The  fi’iends  of  the  bill 
are  asked  to  name  unbonded  districts  in  which  the 
taxes  are  lower.  AA’e  rejicat  the  invitation  heiv. 
The  R.  N.-Ak  is  ready  to  give  all  sides  of  the  ipies- 
tioii  a  hearing,  but  when,  as  in  this  case,  J)5  per  cent 
of  our  corre.'^pondence  is  in  oiiposition.  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  support  of  the  bill  comes  from  inter- 


.TamT.qry  tni.s 

ested  p.arties.  it  looks  liki'  one  of  tlu'si'  <pi('stions 
where  the  country  is  lined  uii  solidly  together.  'I'ln' 
friends  of  the  bill  undertake  to  sa.v  it  is  a  (trangi' 
measure,  fathered.  originat('d  and  urgt'd  by  the  State* 
Grang(*.  AA'e  are  authorized  to  den.v  that  statenu'nt. 
The  bill  was  forced  iqion  the  Grange  and  finally 
passed  by  practicing  a  form  of  deceiition.  The 
Grange  stands  for  the  iirinciple  of  keeiting  the  .school 
district  intact,  and  every  farmer  in  the  State  should 
do  the  same.  AA'e  do  not  minimize  the  size  of  th(> 
.job  involved  in  repealing  or  changing  this  law.  .As 
stated  on  page  it  would  be  about  as  ('as.v  to  mov(* 
the  Capitol — .v('t  it  can  be  done.  There  must  be  an 
organization  of  men  and  women  in  I'ver.v  school  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  State.  A'arious  ollicials  :ind  iioliticians 
are  wandering  about  the  State  advising  farmers  not 
to  .loin  an.v  new  movement  or  an.v  organization  in  a 
fight  for  their  rights.  Ray  no  attention  to  them. 
Go  right  ahead  and  organize  against  this  law,  or  you 
will  find  it  only  the  beginning  of  a  long  string  of  bur¬ 
dens. 

* 

WHILE  man.v  farm  workers  are  leaving  for  the 
cit.v — after  higher  wage.s — there  has  started 
;inofher  back-to-the-land  movement.  This  time  it 
s(*em.s  to  be  a  class  of  peojde  who  cannot  keep  uji  the 
pace  in  cit.v  work,  and  think  farm  life  might  give 
(hem  an  ea.sier  .job.  AAT  have  all  .sorts  of  jn-oposi- 
tions  ]>ut  nj)  to  us.  Here  is  a  sainiile: 

Do  yon  siipiiosc  there  is  among  your  readers  an  aged 
man  or  woman,  perh.qis  alom^  in  the  world,  who  has  a 
little  farm  of  from  110  to  -lO  acres,  that  the  owner  is 
nnahle  to  work  through  old  age  or  infirmity,  which  tln'.v 
would  he  willing  my  husband  and  I  should  have  wln'ii 
the.v  were  done  with  this  life?  AA’e  to  keep  the  place 
up  a.s  if  we  owiu'd  it  and  care  for  them  a.s  if  they  were 
oiir  own  imrents.  AA'e.  of  course,  would  want  legal 
papers  drawn  iqi  on  both  sides.  .MBS.  Ii.  n.  w. 

Now  WG  assume  that  this  woman  is  sincere  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  such  a  plan  would  work  well  for  all 
parties.  A'er.v  f('w  elderl.v  people  would  sign  “h'gal 
pajier.s”  of  this  sort.  It  would  be  a  very  unwise 
thing  for  (hiem  to  do  in  the  great  ma.iorit.v  of  cases, 
and  if  the.v  had  an.v  heirs  they  would  protest  against 
an.v  such  contract.  CoiSsciinitious  pi'ople  might  carr.v 
out  a  contract  to  ke(‘p  the  old  ix'ople.  AA'e  know  of  a 
case  where  something  of  this  kind  was  done,  but  the 
family  who  made  the  contract  had  lived  in  the 
nei.ghborhood  for  .v(‘ars,  and  had  proved  their  charac¬ 
ter.  It  would  be  ver.v  unwise  for  an.v  elderly  jicoide 
to  make  an.v  such  arrangemeut  Avith  unprovc'd 
strangc'r.s.  It  might  be  beautiful  as  a  theor.v.  but 
ugl.y  in  practice.  So  many  of  (hose  propositions  Avill 
be  made  tbat  our  readers  should  be  on  their  guard. 
It  might  be  well  to  tr.v  some  of  tho.se  famili('s  a  ; 
tenants  or  partmu’s,  but  do  not  contract  to  give  the-  i 
the  farm. 


Brevities 

Stay  by  the  good  hens;  tlx'  iioulti'.\-  lido  will  turn 
soon. 

AA'li.i.  100  |)onnds  cf  milk  hii.v  a  iioimd  of  high-grade* 
mix('d  fc('d  at;  .vonr  iclacc? 

Tiieue  ar(‘  10.000  soldii'rs  in  tin*  Northwcs'.crn  fercsis 
cutting  spruce  and  tir  for  ac'roplane  slock. 

A'ou  can  ligiiic*  the  cash  v.alue  of  silage  at  .‘!5  pci*  c*:il 
of  the  selling  ju-ict*  of  good  hay.  ton  for  ton. 

The  bakers  an*  about  to  d(*cide  that  tin*  doughnut 
r(*quires  too  much  fat  and  is  not  therefori'  an  <*cononiical 
war  food. 

The  Ohio  Exi>eriun*nl  Station  will  ((*st  s<*(*d  corn  for 
Ohio  farmers.  'I'here  is  gr(*ati'r  m>ed  of  such  testing 
than  ever  b(*fore. 

AA'e  do  not  intend  to  hav<*  our  childi'cn  s**rv(*  as  a  choj'- 
ping  block  on  which  soim*  ex|)('rl  si)lils  the  kindling  of  a 
fad  or  an  experiment. 

The  guine.a  fowl  is  a  good  “watchdog.”  AVhat  a 
scream  they  can  b*t  out  when  disturbed  and  what  loads 
of  insects  tlu'y  will  eat  I 

Gaudexkbs  Imve  gr<*iit  tioulih*  in  i-otting  of  hot'*  ! 
frames.  The  damp  situation  is  bad  for  unin-oti'cted  wo<  (1. 
Crude  i)etrol<*um  has  been  found  a  good  paint  or  smear 
to  protect  such  wood. 

Rkorabi.a'  souk*  of  our  r<';id<*rs  hav<‘  hei'ii  makiinr 
“trench  ctindles”  or  trench  hejitt'rs  for  the  soldiers.  They 
are  iiaper  rolls  diiqied  in  i)araflin.  The  R(*d  Cro.ss  can¬ 
not  send  any  more,  owing  to  lack  of  freight  space. 

Few  iieojile  r(*alize  what  the  (*ampiiign  Avhich  resulted 
in  the  capture'  of  .b'rusah'in  im'ant  to  European  soldiers. 

( Ine  of  th(*m  wrote  home  tlmt  the  lu'iit  was  so  fierce  that 
farmers  h.*id  to  f('<*d  the  Ik'iis  on  icc*  cream  to  prevent 
them  from  laying  hard-boiled  eggs ! 

fi'ilE  latest  advici*  is  to  salt  the  soft  corn  to  keej)  it 
from  spoiling.  A\'(‘st(*rn  farmers  use*  iibout  six  epiiirts 
of  common  Sitit  .scattered  ove-r  each  load  of  corn  as  it 
is  luit  into  the  crib,  ’riie  salt  se'cms  to  act  as  it  doe's 
in  preserving  me'eit — by  druAving  the  Avater  out  of  the 
corn. 

The  normal  pulse*  beats  per  minute  in  the  dome'stic 
animals  are  as  follows:  Horse's,  oO  to  -12;  cattle,  MS  to 
50;  .sheep,  goats  and  hogs.  70  to  SO.  and  dogs.  SO  to  100. 
The  pulse  beats  faster  in  young  than  in  old  animtils. 
Excitement  and  a  nervous  temperament  may  cause  a 
more  rapid  pulse. 
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Mr.  Betts  Goes  Geo.  Ward  One  Better 

WluMi  (iovenior  AThitman  repudiated  his  public 
]iledge  to  the  fariuers  of  New  York  State,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a  State  Food  (’onuuission  of  politicians,  it 
was  thought  that  since  the  coniinissioiu'rs  had  no 
knowledge  or  experience  with  the.  food  jtrohleiu,  a 
secretary  with  sonu'  practical  exi)erience  would  he 
apjiointed  to  do  the  work.  1  )isai»iwintinent  and  as¬ 
tonishment.  not  to  say  resentment,  followed  the 
announcement  that  ('has.  I lighway-Manmil  Tletts. 
ofr  sugar-he('t-ifr).r)0  fame,  was  to  he  the  secretar.v. 
If  there  was  any  doubt  of  his  unfitness  for  the  i)lace. 
Mr.  lietts  removes  it.  Hear  him  'in  his  own  i)ai)er; 

.Mr.  Dillon  .says  thiit  r.-inncrs  ought  to  luivc  a  high 
piicc  for  their  milk,  and  then  he  .’oiiis  hands  with  the 
labor  organization  and  declares  that  the  working  man 
in  Now.  York  and  the  jioor  should  he  able  to  inirch.ase 
milk  at  nine  cents  a  (piart.  .Inst  how  Mr.  Dillon  can 
make  milk  "high”  for  the  farmer  and  “clieap”  for  the 
consumer  transcends  intelligent  comprehension.  This 
editorial  mountebank  has  been  trying  to  rid('  two  horses 
jit  the  same  time  with  the  usual  result,  that  he  has  fallen 
between  the  two  horses  and  lost  his  job. 

Tliis  is  the  real  Issue  in  the  farm-food  problem. 
:ind  Air.  Dotts  does  not  recognize  it  even  when  he 
stumble.s  against  it  and  stubs  his  own  toes.  l>ut  he 
puts  himself  where  he  belongs- — on  the  side  of  the 
milk  trust,  and  food  speculators,  genei’ally.  If  Air. 
Ilc'lts  and  his  ()()()  commisdon  cannot  I'oduce 

the  cost  of  distribution  of  food,  what  service  can  he 
give  the  j'eople  of  the  Statc'V  According  to  his  own 
"intelligent  compirhension"  this  cannot  be  done, 
and  his  only  service  can  he  to  comitel  the  farmer  to 
lake  les.s.  which  w:is  his  first  and  onl.v  service  so  far, 
or  per.suatle  the  consumer  to  pay  more,  which  is  a 
daily  occurrence. 

AIV.  Detts  accuses  ns  of  bringing  farmers  and  con- 
snmers  itt)gether  to  fool  them.  Did  anyone  before 
over  hear  of  a  third  party  bringing  rwo  of  his  dupes 
together  for  the  i)urposos  of  deceiving  them?  For 
the  purpose  of  delusion  it  wtu-e  truly  better  to  follow 
Air.  Bett.s’  i)lan  and  keep  them  apart.  When  they  get 
together  they  may  ask  why  it  costs  (m  cents  to  pass 
a  dollar's  worth  of  food  fi'om  one  to  the  other;  and 
Air.  Betts  <loes  not  want  to  answer  that  (piestion. 

Air.  Betts  has  proved  altogether  roo  much.  It  is 
the  same  argument  that  drove  (Jeorge  AY.-ird  out  of 
the  AVicks  committee  last  year.  If  the  argument 
is  sound,  there  is  no  use  of  food  commissions  or 
food  secretaries,  or  i(;l..‘!00,(t00  appropriations.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  when  farmers  have  been  demanding 
a  profitable  market  for  wasting  products,  and  city 
Avnmen  have  been  rioting  for  cheai)er  food,  we  wei'e 
told  by  the  B(‘ttses,  and  the  Perkinses  ;uid  tin*  AAniit- 
inins  that  when  emergency  laws  were  jmsscl  specu¬ 
lators  and  profiteers  would  he  controlhal  and  f.anners 
would  hiive  a  mai'ket:  and  city  women  would  have 
cluaiper  food.  For  some  months  we  have  load  the 
Laws  with  iirincely  appro] irlatlons.  The  farmer’s 
markets  have  not  im]»rove(l.  and  in-ices  to  comsumers 
have  gone  on  climbing  highei’  .and  higher.  The 
only  I>e])artment  in  the  State  that  siiecnlators  feared 
lias  lieen  desti’oyed.  Sjiecailators  and  juaifiteers  smile 
and  sneer  in  tuiai  at  the  iiei'sn.asive  atfemi»ts  to  induce 
liiein  to  forego  big  jirolits.  Now  the  siiokesman  of 
llie  commis.sion  virtually  tells  ns  (hat  the  piamiise  of 
jiractical  results  was  a  mistake  or  a  fake;  th.at  the 
commission,  including  its  .scaaada ly.  Is  inirely  orna¬ 
mental  ;  and  the  .'i!1..'!0().P0()  must  lie  for  entertainment. 
If  there  is  any  .^ane  re.ason  why  Air.  Betts  and  his 
I'olitical  associates  .slionld  st.ay  on  a  food  commission 
after  that  argument,  it  does  not  ajipeal  to  "intelligent 
conpirehension.”  'I'he  logic  of  his  own  ai’gument  is 
that  he  ought  to  pack  u])  his  gri]).  quit  the  coveted 
"job"  and  .go  home. 

The  Wastes  of  Distribution 

DFl.AYFD  SIIIPAIFNTS.— AVheu  the  now  sup- 
jire.ssed  De])artment  of  Foods  and  Alarkets  was  first 
organized,  and  began  to  throw  light  on  the  methods 
of  farm  food  distribution,  we  all  remember  what  a 
howl  of  Indignjint  iirotest  went  up  in  unison  by  mid- 
illemeu  and  transiiortation  companies.  The  Aler- 
cliants’  .Association  especially  expi-essed  its  righteous 
indignation  that  a  body  of  high-class  business  men 
should  he  libeled,  as  its  spokesmen  said,  by  a  State 
otiicial,  and  appeals  were  m:ide  to  the  (tovernor  to  re¬ 
move  him  from  ollice.  AVe  Jilso  know  that  wi,'<er  coun¬ 
sel  iirevailed  at  the  time,  and  more  subtle  me.ans  were 
used  to  accomplish  the  desired  restilt.  But  rejie.-ited 
exiiosures  have  had  re.snlts,  and  information  now 
'■omes  from  other  sources.  liisten  to  this  from  the 
New  York  Sun : 

For  ton  days  porisliable  food  stuffs  wore  not  boing 
I'olivorod,  and  vast  (luantitios  of  stuff  woi'o  so  iiilod  up 
that  it  was  imiiossible  f'"  consigiioos  to  got  at  tlioin. 
Huinoa  hons.  jiigoons  and  jioultry  shii)pod  alivo  in  cratos 
wore  found  doad  or  dying  from  'hiingor  and  oxiiosuro, 
and  lots  of  othor  food  was  spoiling. 

The  reporter  wanted  to  get  photographs,  hut  the 
superintendent  of  Adams  Fxjiress  (Company  Avould 
not  permit  it.  Arthur  AA'illiains,  the  Federal  Food 
Administrator,  requested  the  express  officials  to  do 
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what  they  could  do  to  right  condition.s,  but  they 
claimed  it  was  due  to  the  holiday  crush. 

THU  PKODT'CUR  LOSES.— (')f  course,  there  is 
extra  business  at  holiday  time,  hut  it  is  the  hu.siness 
of  exiu-ess  companies  to  he  ready  for  it,  and  to 
handle  it.  They  got  a  valuable  franchise  for  that 
purpo.se.  But  it  is  cheaiier  to  let  food  .spoil  .than 
to  employ  men  and  teams  .to  handle  it,  especially 
since  the  men  who  produced  the  food  and  .shipped 
it  stand  the  loss.  Oertificates  fi-om  the  board  of 
health  to  show  that  the  food  was  similed  will  he  all- 
sullicient  to  place  the  responsibility  on  the  farmer. 

FIXINH  THE  BLAAIE.— AYhy  .shouldn’t  it  he  so? 
The  l.aws  and  regulations  have  been  made  by  city  and 
trans])ortation  otlicials  and  middlemen,  and  are  now 
administered  by  otlicials  of  their  choice.  AA^e  have 
Inid  a  lot  of  i>ropaganda  to  jiledge  wonum  to  save 
food  and  to  induce  farmers  to  jiroduce  food.  It  is 
going  on  yet.  Farmers  have  already  produced  more 
than  they  can  sell  to  advantage,  and  many  of  the 
pledged  women  never  have  food  enough  to  go  around 
the  t.alile.  Yet  this  distribution  .system,  uiqiledged 
and  uncontrolled,  wastes  more  food  in  a  day  than 
the  average  woman  does  in  a  lifetime.  But  it  is 
some  gain  that  the  city  pa])ers  found  the  waste  and 
tell  about  it. 

The  Mayor’s  Milk  Committee  Reports 

T>r,  (’has.  E.  North,  as  chairman  of  the  Alayor’s 
Canqiaign  City  Alilk  Commission,  has  made  a  report. 
AA’hy  the  report  should  he  made  now  that  election  is 
over  does  not  appear  in  the  report  or  out  of  it.  The 
rejiort  admits  that  it  cost  f.irmers  more  to  make 
milk  than  the  dealers  i)aid  thpm  for  it  during  the 
year  1P17.  hut  Dr.  North  •thinks  it  is  the  farmers’ 
fault  and  In*  has  a  remedy.  He  thinks  milk  could 
he  iii'oduced  at  a  cent  a  ipiart  less  than  it  now  costs. 
He  would  increa.'^e  the  average  number  of  cows 
kejit  on  the  farm  from  l.'l  to  ."»0.  He  would  kill  off 
all  the  small  milkers  and  kee])  nothing  hut  large 
lirodnction  cows.  He  would  huA'e  them  give  one 
deahir  a  monojioly  of  the  food  snjipl.v. 

.Tust  how  he  would  suddenly  rejilace  small  milkers 
with  cows  of  large  lu’oduction  is  left  to  the  imag¬ 
ination.  His  jilan,  if  ])ut  in  immediate  oi>eration. 
Avould  jtrohahly  reduce  the  milk  siqijily  one-half,  hut 
ho  does  not  tell  ns  how  he  would  make  up  the  loss. 
Alachines  cjin  he  made  after  a  model,  hut  cows  are 
living  things;  and,  while  everyone  knows  the  value 
of  good  cows,  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  small 
milkers  would  he  no  small  calamity  to  the  milk 
suiijily. 

For  the  city.  Dr.  North  approves  of  the  Perkins 
plan  .to  divide  the  city  into  zones  and  give  dealers  a 
ino)io])oly  of  the  distribution  in  each  zone.  He  thinks 
this  would  effect  savings  to  reduce  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution  another  cent  a  quart.  AA’hy  there  should 
he  a  monojioly  to  induce  milk  dealers  to  collect  hills 
and  gather  iqi  bottles  and  save  waste  generally, 
does  not  apjiear.  Neither  does  he  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  monopoly  would  drive  all  independent 
milk  dealers  out  of  the  business  and  leave  the  field 
entirely  to  the  milk  trust  and  leave  the  producers 
with  one  customer  for  the  New  York  City  milk 

.SU]»])1.V. 

AA’e  confess  that  we  are  giving  this  report  more 
attention  than  it  merits.  Nobody  had  any  contidence 
in  the  committee  when  it  was  first  proimsed,  and  its 
lirocoedings  would  have  destroyed  any  confidence 
that  might  have  existed  when  it  began. 


A  ToAvn  Man  Talks 

On  page  ]2t).S  "D.  B.  D.”  states  the  facts  about 
the  workings  of  the  new  school  law  in  this 
county  also,  hut  in  villages  having  a  high  school  it 
is  hut  just  the  expense  of  maintaining  that  .school  he 
a])])oi‘tioned  throughout  the  town ;  as  heretofore  we 
who  are  residing  in  .such  villages  had  the  pleasure 
of  cheerfully  jiaying  (or  otherwise,  as  the  mood 
struck  ns)  the  entii-e  expense  of  such  a  school,  which 
was  ojien  to  any  outside  the  district.  Our  budget 
always  touched  the  .$2,000  mark,  whereas  the  l•ural 
schools  adjoining  paid  not  over  .$2.">0  or  thereabouts, 
'fo  illustrate,  in  my  daughter’s  graduating  cla.ss  there 
were  six,  and  the  writer  was  the  onl.v  jiarent  repre¬ 
sented  b.v  the  cla.'^s  contributing  one  cent  in  taxes 
towai'd  this  school.  Eventually  many  schools  will  he 
closed  and  centralized,  no  doubt,  which  is  both  a 
good  and  ii  had  idea,  according  to  location,  etc.  But 
more  important,  T  think,  to  the  country  .schools,  is 
the  repeal  and  aboli.shing  of  this  u.seless,  confusing 
ami  very  expensive  physical  training  program  of 
contortions  midway  between  those  of  a  gymnast  and 
a  jiugilist.  In  one-room  ungraded  country  schools 
there  is  enough  changing  of  cla.sses  to  keep  things 
moving  without  taking  four  other  times  daily  to  dis- 
■tract  the  inqiils’  attention  from  their  work.  The 
average  conntr.v  l)o.y  or  girl  who  does  chore.s,  then 
walks  a  mile  through  snowbanks,  needs  rest  rather 


than  exercise  at  school.  Confine  this  .scheme  to  cities 
where  it  is  practical,  and  cut  out  such  nonsense  from 
the  rural  .schooLs,  and  “D.  B.  D.”  will  see  that  from 
.$2,000  to  .$.'>,000  is  saved  in  his  county  taxes  at  once. 
This  phy.sical  director  work,  just  the  suiierintend- 
ents’  salarie.s,  costs  the  .schools  from  .$.")  to  .$10  ;ui 
hour,  and  the  job  is  generally  held  down  by  some 
politician  whose  expert  knowledge  consists  chietly  in 
drawing  his  .salary.  n. 

Creene  Co..  N.  Y. 


Another  35-Cent  Dollar 

On  page  14.50  of  Tiik  H.  N.-Y.  one  of  your  corr  cspoiid- 
ent.s  tells  of  having  been  ottered  .$3.0i>  per  cwt.  for 
buckwheat.  In  this  connection  I  thought  perhaps  the 
enclosed  bill  might  be  of  interest  to  you  as  showing 
the  retail  price  of  buckwheat  flour  in  this  city.  Upon 
iiKpiiry  of  two  of  the  other  leading  groceries  in  the  city 
1  vvas  told  that  buckwheat  flour  was  very  scarce  this 
.\e<ii,  and  that  the  early  frost  killed  it,”  so  they  wore 
imable  to  supply  an.v.  ()uite  a  wide  margin  between 
•  .c  and  12e.  How  is  the  !)c  accounted  for,  I  wonder? 

C.  V.  o. 

This  writer  .sends  a  grocery  .store  slip  charging  Md 
cents  for  three  jionnds  of  buckwheat  flour.  The 
nine  cents  goes  to  pay  for  milling  and  handling, 
though  there  is  some  credit  for  the  feed  offal. 
Slowly  hut  surel.v  the  cit,y  people  come  to  realize 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  .‘liA-cent  dollar.  ’Phe 
"economists"  who  economize  with  figures  at  govern¬ 
ment  exiiense  cannot  .see  it,  but  women  who  must 
economize  with  flour  have  no  trouble  in  finding  it. 
Try  it  on  a  loaf  of  bread.  AVeigh  the  loaf  and  tigun* 
that  a  .scant  .SO  per  cent  of  the  weight  is  flour.  .A 
14-oz.  loaf  contains  11  l-,5  oz.  of  flour.  (Jet  the  prices 
of  the  bread  and  figure  what  11  1-5  oz.  of  flour 
brought  to  the  farmer  with  wheat  at  .$2.12  for  (!() 
])ound.s,  and  270  ])onmls  i-equired  for  a  hari'el  of 
flour ! 


Fighting  the  New  York  School  Law 

Organizing  Township  Committees 

Tlio  ta.xpayers  of  this  townslii])  held  a  meeting  De- 
ceuiber  20  to  jirotest  against  the  township  .school  bill. 
After  an  animated  discussion,  a  committee  of  five  was 
elected,  with  Hall  Flothier  of  Silver  Creek.  N.  Y..  as 
secretary.  This  committee  was  empowered  to  draw 
up  a  iietition  against  the  township  school  bill  to  secure 
Its  repeal.  They  will  appoint  a  committee  of  two  to 
see_  that  a  house-to-house  canvass  is  made  with  these 
petition.s.  AAhy  couldn't  this  or  something  similar  be 
formed  m  every  townsliqi  in  this  State  and  worked  into 
a  Slate  non-partisan  league  to  see  that  the  farmers  get 
a  .square  deal  at  Albany?  Some  of  the  taxpayers  iiaid 
their  tax  under  protest,  and  the  New  A’ork  Central 
Bailrqad,  Penn.sylvania  Railroad  and  South  Shore  Nat¬ 
ural  (las  and  Fuel  refuse  to  jiay  theirs.  p.  ii.  jie\i> 

Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Supervisors  of  Saratoga  County 

On  December  It)  the  suervi.sors  of  Saratoga  County 
held  their  one  hundred  and  twenty-.seventh  annual  meet¬ 
ing  with  11)  meiiiber.s  ]>re.sent.  The  following  re.solution 
eaiue  up  for  vote  and  was  adopted— 12  to  4: 

“Resolved.  That  it  i.s  the  sense  of  this  board  that  the 
recent  aniendiuents  to  the  .school  law,  creating  a  town 
board  of  education,  and  for  the  con.solidation  of  districts, 
the  transfer  of  luqiils.  etc.,  has  not  worked  to  the  be.st. 
interests  of  either  pujiil  or  tax()ayer;  that  it  works  to 
the  inconvenience  of  small  children  and  has  in  effect 
raised  the  taxes  for  school  juirposes  without  iiroilucing 
the  advantages  advocated  by  its  sponsors.  Fiirtlier 

‘‘Resoh'ed,  That  such  amenduuuits  should  be  reiiealed, 
and  that  it  is  the  sens<‘  of  this  board  of  supervisors  that 
our  reiiresentatives  iu  the  Legislature  use  their  best 
efforts  to  .secure  such  ajipeal. 

“Resolved,  That  a  cojiy  of  thi.s  re.solution  be  sent  to 
our  Senator  and  Assemblyman.” 

Saratoga  County  is  reiiresentiul  in  the  Senate  by 
Ceo.  H.  AA'hitney  of  Alechanicsville.  Air.  AA’Jiitney 
voted  /or  ihe  hill.  _  Now  that  his  own  county  has  e.x- 
pressed  itself  in  this  way,  what  can  he  do  but  vote  for 
repeal?  In  the  Assembly  Saratoga  County  has  Cilbert 
T.  Seelye  of  Burnt  Hills.  The  record  shows  that  Air 
Seelye  did  not  vote  on  the  bill.  In  a  letter  -to  us.  Sen¬ 
ator  AVhitney  says: 

“If  convinced  that  the  peojile  of  mv  di.sti-ict  were 
honestly  opposed  to  this  law,  and  it  seemed  not  to  be 
for  the  -be.st  interests  of  the  district,  I  should  be  <•  .ni- 
pelled  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  law.” 

A/oIunteer  Work  in  Organization 

(Jovernor  AA’hitnian  in  his  State  Fair  speech  said.  “Talk 
i.s  cheap:  ’tis  deeds  that  count.”  Fanners  are  growling 
all  over  the  State  about  the  new  school  law,  and  rightly. 
But  wluit  are  they  doing  to  secure  its  rejieal?  1  live 
in  District  No.  8,  town  of  Butternuts,  Chenango  Co.. 
N.  Y’.,  -and  I  am  canvassing  the  district  and  getting  sig¬ 
natures  to  a  demand  for  its  repeal  to  be  sent  to  our 
Senator  and  As.semblyman  in  the  State  Legi.slature. 
.Nobody  asked  me  to  do  it.  nor  did  anyone  order  me  to 
do  it.  The  way  -to  make  ourselves  heard  is  for  .someone 
to  do  the  same-in  (-very  school  district  iu  the  State. 

J.  A.  MUSSO.X. 

R.  .N.  Y. — Every  district,  every  town  and  each  county 
should  organize.  Do  not  wait — get  right  out  and  start. 
The  organization  will  follow.  Your  Senator  is  Adon 
I|.  Brown  of  Leonardsville.  N.  Y.  He  voted  for  the 
bill,  and  in  a  letter  to  us  .says: 

“AA’hile  the  township  .school  law  seems  to  be  working 
admirabl.y  in  certain  iiarticulars,  there  are  certain  fea¬ 
tures  of  R  which  aiijiear  to  be  ineipiitable.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  _Senat(‘  Education  Committee,  I  am  giving 
close  attention  to  the  i)ropused  amendments  to  the  law 
and  all  the  ftrguments  for  and  against  them.  TTitil 
these  amendments  are  peifected  and  submitted  it  is  too 
early  to  determine  which  of  them  will  appeal  to  my 
judgment.” 

He  needs  attention.  Your  Assemblyman  is  Bert  I.ord 
of  Afton.  Air.  Lord  voted  against  the  bill  and  will  do 
so  again ! 
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January  -■>,  191S 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Coming  Year 

I  have  made  ])oace  with  my  foes,  peace 
with  the  lost  and  the  slain ; 

Hope  and  the  future  are  mine;  over  the 
living  I  reign. 

For  I  have  buried  the  old,  buried  and  put 
away, 

And  the  whisper  and  curse  of  wrong  I 
suffer  to  fail  today. 

And  the  sorrow  of  dark  regret,  and  the 
dread  of  the  vampire  past. 

Are  dead  on  the  white  highway.?  where 
the  Old  Year  breathed  his  last. 

I  am  the  glad  New  Year.  Songs  of  the 
morn  I  sing! 

Songs  of  the  triumph  soul,  with  the  par¬ 
don  and  peace  I  bring. 

— Prank  Walcott  Ilutt. 

Hi 

Buckwheat  porridge,  cooked  an  lumr 
in  the  double  boiler,  then  turned  into  a 
square  tin  to  become  cold  and  firm,  may 
be  sliced  and  fried  like  cornmeal  mush. 
It  is  richer  in  flavor  if  made  with  .skim- 
milk  instead  of  water,  and  has  the  double 
merit  of  saving  wheat  and  being  nutri¬ 
tious. 

* 

“Extending  the  meat  flavor”  is  advice 
given  in  various  government  bulletins  ad¬ 
vising  food  economy,  suggestions  being 
given  for  the  use  of  vegetables  or  cereals 
that  will  make  a  small  amount  of  meat  go 
a  long  way.  Sausage  rolls  will  ludj)  to 
make  sausage  meat,  now  very  expensive, 
go  much  further.  Make  a  nice  light  bis¬ 
cuit  dough,  roll  very  thin,  and  cut  into 
circles  with  as  little  handling  as  i)ossible. 
Fry  lightly  small  sausage  cakes,  drain 
from  fat,  place  in  center  of  bi.scut  circle 
and  fold  the  dough  over  into  a  turnover, 
crimping  the  edges  together.  Krush  the 
crust  over  with  milk,  and  bake  'brown  in 
a  hot  oven.  Serve  hot  or  cold.  It  is 
necessary  to  fry  the  sausage,  though  not 
until  crisp;  otherwi.se  it  is  not  sufficiently 
cooked  in  the  short  'baking.  Fi-eslily 
baked  sausage  rolls  will  be  appreciated 
for  supper  on  a  cold,  snowy  day.  accom¬ 
panied  by  scalloped  tomatoes  or  otlu'r 
vegetables,  though  a  dysi)ei)tic  might  not 
appreciate  such  hearty  fare.  It  would 
re<]uire  about  half  as  much  sausage  for 
the  family  serving  as  when  fried  in  the 
ordinary  fashion. 

* 

One  of  The  li.  N.-Y.’s  city  neighbors 
is  a  baker  having  a  shop  of  moderate  size 
with  a  lunch-room  business.  Naturally 
he  suffers  much  from  the  sugar  shortage. 
In  normal  times  he  uses  1,500  to  2.000 
pounds  of  sugar  a  week ;  recently  fie  has 
been  able  to  get  400  to  500  pounds  a 
week,  and  he  has  to  plan  his  business  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  greatest  leak  has  been 
in  the  lunch  business,  and  he  says  that 
if  people  want  three  or  four  lumps  of 
sugar  with  their  coffee  (and  some  of 
them  do)  he  must  refuse  to  sell  tlnmi  the 
cup  of  coffee.  This  habit  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  source  of  sugar  waste  in  the 
household.  The  dish-wa.sher  of  the  house¬ 
hold  realizes  this  waste  when  she  finds 
the  bottom  of  the  cup  sticky  with  un¬ 
dissolved  sugar.  The  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  is  now  suggesting  a  voluntary  ration¬ 
ing  system,  and  -we  are  asked  to  confine 
ourselves  to  three  pounds  of  .sugar  for 
each  person  per  month.  This  seems  a 
fair  allowance,  and  in  many  families  this 
allowance  would  not -be  exceeded.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  a  family  of  five  or  six  per¬ 
sons  three  jtounds  each  for  the  month 
amounts  to  a  fair  supply,  yet  this  quan¬ 
tity,  generally  .adhered  to,  would  effect  an 
enormous  saving.  We  can  hardly  realize 
the  possibility  of  going  without  sugar 
now,  although,  according  to  botanists,  the 
sugar  cane  was  not  known  in  Europe  un¬ 
til  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  No 
doubt  Cinisaders  returning  -from  the  East 
brought  sugar  among  other  rarities.  It 
seems  probable  that -the  prophet  Jeremiah 
had  sugar  cane  in  mind  when  he  referred 
to  “incense  from  Rheba.  and  the  sweet 
cane  from  a  far  country.” 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 
IVIilitary  mufflers  of  khaki-colored  silk 
have  bands  showing  colors  of  cavalry, 
infantry  or  artillery  near  the  ends;  price 
$5.  They  are  very  handsome.  All  the 


military  articles  advertised  as  “O.  D.”  are 
the  official  olive  drab. 

Furs  are  handsomer  and  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  ever  before,  and  the  display  of 
costly  wraps  on  the  streets  of  New  York| 
is  amazing.  Ermine  made  up  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  style  does  not  have  the  little  black  tails 
dotted  through  it ;  it  is  left  pure  white, 
with  the  tails  used  as  a  fringe.  Gray 
squirrel  is  again  popular,  and  is  often 
trimmed  with  brown  squirrel  or  kolinsky. 
Little  short  full  coatees  of  fur,  or  cape 
scarfs  having  armholes  and  pockets,  are 
among  new  fashions.  Some  of  the  coatees 
are  quite  old-fashioned  in  appearance,  be-j 
ing  full  and  rippling,  and  reaching  justj 
below  the  waist  line.  Oim  of  these  short  i 
little  coatees  was  of  gray  stpiirrel,  fas¬ 
tened  by  large  buttons  of  brown  scpiirrel, 
and  trimmed  with  collar  atid  cuffs  of  the 
brown  fur.  Beaver  and  nutria  are  also 
used  for  such  coatees,  which  call  for  a 
short  fur. 

January  begins  the  white  sales;  for-i 
tunate  is  the  housekeeper  who  has  enough  | 
mone.v  on  band  to  lay  in  her  year's  supply 
of  b(‘d  and  table  lineti.  underwear  and 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9525  Dress  with  Tu¬ 
nic.  l(i  and  18  years. 
Trice  15  cents. 


9398  Enncy  Bodice, 
34  to  42  bust.  Trice 
15  cents. 

9458  Tucked  Skirt, 
24  or  20,  28  or  30 
waist.  Trice  15 
cents. 


9537  Long  Coat  with 
or  without  Cape,  34 
to  42  bust.  Trice  15 
cents. 
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wash  materials  for  making  up.  We  can 
.SCO  little  possibility  of  lower  prices  for 
cotton  goods,  and  many  of  them  show  a 
very  groat  advance  over  prices  prevailing 
a  year  ago.  Linen  cannot  be  expected  to 
drop  in  price  for  many  years  after  peace 
comes;  ravaged  countries  and  devastated 
factories  must  bj  repaired,  in  addition  to 
those  localities  where  war  needs  have 
caused  a  temporary  suspension  of  flax 
culture  and  manufacture.  There  is  every 
reason  to  save  needless  wear  of  table  linen 
already  on  hand,  and  one  excellent  plan 
is  the  frequent  use  of  table  iTUiiiers  and 
doilies  of  Japanese  toweling  or  other  col¬ 
ored  cottons,  which  are  attractive  and  in 
good  taste,  while  a  saving  of  both  liuen 
aud  laundering. 

Eiderdown  flannel,  36  inches  wide,  is  70 
cents  a  yard.  It  is  very  thick,  aud  comes 
in  a  variety  of  attractive  colors.  One 
yard,  bound  with  ribbon  or  finished  around 
the  edge  in  blanket  stitch,  makes  a  warm 
crib  or  carriage  cover  for  the  baby. 


Conserving  Household  Furniture 
Part  II. 

To  furnish  bedding,  or  to  refurnish 
it  from  year  to  year  is  no  small  item. 
Beginners  make  a  mistak'*  in  invosMiifr 


We  Must  "Follow-Up” 


The  story  of  the  Gallipoli  with¬ 
drawal  is  a  tale  of  inadequate  sup¬ 
port.  Like  Salamanders  clinging  to 
the  red-hot  bars  of  a  fiery  furnace, 
the  boys  of  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  clung  to  the  slopes  of  Anzac. 
Desperately,  heroically  they  clung. 
No  troops  under  any  circumstances 
ever  displayed  greater  soldierly 
qualities  or  upheld  more  sacredly 
the  best  traditions  of  England’s 
Army.  But  they  had  to  withdraw 
because  the  “follow-up”  was  not 
there. 

To  some  of  us  it  has  been  given 
to  march  with  the  columns  of  troops 
that  go  to  France.  And  to  others  it 
is  given  to  wave  Godspeed.  But  he 
who  marches  and  he  who  stays  is 


equally  a  citizen  of  the  world’s 
mightiest  republic  and  equally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  success  in  this 
greatest  of  undertakings. 

Then  let  us  at  home  turn  from  our 
flag  waving  and  consider  how  neces¬ 
sary  we  are,  how  useful  we  must  be. 
Those  who  go  to  fight  cannot  hope 
to  win  by  naked  bravery  and  we  can¬ 
not  hope  to  win  unless  every  indi¬ 
vidual  at  home  does  all  he  can.  W e 
must  have  no  Gallipoli. 

The  Bell  System  is  only  one  of 
the  myriad  great  and  small  industries 
which  are  co-operating  that  nothing 
be  left  undone  to  keep  a  constant, 
efficient  stream  of  men,  guns,  am¬ 
munition,  food,  clothing  and  com¬ 
forts  flowing  to  the  front. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Cal  f  o  r  o  ther  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  tliem 
Into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  rol)cs, 
rui^s  or  grloves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
lur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

Our  Illustrated  catalog  grives  a'lot  of 
Information.  It  tells  how  to  take  olf 
and  c.are  for  hides ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  freiflit  both  ways ;  about  our 
sale  dyeing  process  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins ;  about  the 
fur  EToods  and  grame  trophies  wo  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  pot  out  an¬ 
other  wo  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  flue  fur  parments. 

With  prices  ;  also  lur  garments  remod¬ 
eled  and  ropaired. 

You  can  liave  either  hook  by 
S'our  correct  address  naininp' 
both  books  if  you  need  both.  Address 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
S71  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


RETAILERS’  35c  QUALITY 


From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Roaster 

S  POUNDS  FOR  <15*1  O  Ci 
Bean  or  Ground  A  •  tad 

DELIVERED  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

10  lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  233-239  Washington  St,  New  York 

SSTABI.ISHKI)  77  YSAR3 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


Jii. 


^  —that’s  what  thousands  of  fanners 
say,  who  have  gone  from  the  U.  S.  to  , 
settle  on  homesteads  or  buy  land  in  West-  “ 
I  ern  Canada.  Canada’s  invitation  to  every  in¬ 

dustrious  worker  to  settle  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta  is  es¬ 
pecially  attractive.  She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy,  prosperous 
homes  for  themselves  by  helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops  to  feed  the  world.  ■ 

You  Gan  Get  a  Homestead  of  160  Acres  FREE 

or  other  lands  at  very  low  prices.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15. 
to  $30.  per  acre  that  will  raise  20  to  45  bushels  of  $2.  wheat  to  the 
acre  —  it’s  easy  to  become  prosperous.  Canadian  farmers  also  grow 
wonderful  crops  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farming  is 

fuliy  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising.  The  excellent  grassy,  full  of  nu¬ 
trition,  are  the  only  food  required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools 
and  churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent.  Write  for  literature  and 
particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  Immi^ation,  Ott&wa»  Can.,  or  to 


O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 


301  E.  Genesee  St. 


Sfraciut.  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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too  imich  monoT  in  hodding  for  show — 
thick  l)edsi)rcii(ls  and  fancy  comfortables, 
both  bard  to  wash  with  any  degree  of 
success.  Inst  "d  have  plenty  of  only 
fair-to-good  quality  of  white  spreads 
and  tie  your  own  lightweight  covers 
within  cloth  that  always  looks  clean  after 
a  thoroughly  g(x»d  purifying.  In  mak¬ 
ing  colored  coverings  it  to  buy  an 
extra  length  of  cloth,  split  and  hem  down 
sides  and  across  ends  as  a  protection 
across  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  a  quilt 
or  a  comfortable ;  but  when  a  white 
bedspread  is  soiled  about  the  edge,  the 
center  always  needs  Avashing  to  free 
it  from  dust. 

In  buying  Avhite  outing  cloth  sheets, 
select  as  large  a  pair  as  you  can  afford, 
and  cut  apart  and  hem,  and  use  as  mus¬ 
lin  sheets ;  but  if  too  narrow  to  protect 
the  bed  underneath,  use  between  old 
muslin  sheets.  In  using  jiew  unbleached 
sheets,  use  Avith  the  narrow  hem  at  the 
head  until  they  are  nicely  bleached. 
In  fact,  if  all  ncAV  or  partially  Avorn 
sheets  are  thus  reversed,  they  will  bast 
much  longei’.  Strong  Avimis  and  freezing 
Aveather  are  especially  severe  on  sheets 
and  tablecloths.  A  pad  over  a  mattress 
or  the  feather  bed  is  a  necessity,  but 
with  a  really  good  mattress  there 
.should  be  a  coA-er  of  .strong  muslin,  un¬ 
bleached  factory,  Avell  secured  over  the 
springs  or  the  Avoven  Avire  mattress. 
Some  houscAA'ives  i)rotoct  their  ncAV  pil- 
loAV  ticking  Avith  fitted  covers  of  muslin, 
a  task,  and  an  item  Avhen  ucav  muslin  is 
high  in  price,  but  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  baste  a  strip  of  old  muslin  around 
jiilloAv  ticks  and  thus  keep  your  pillows 
free  from  a  yelloAV  tint  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible.  At  the  first  break  open  the  end 
of  pilloAv  cases,  run  together,  reversing 
the  Avorn  centers  to  the  outer  edges. 
Small  economies  are  noAV  in  order. 

The  old-fashioned  fall-leaf  tables  were 
left  with  right-angle  edges  and  comei-s — 
destructive  to  tablccoverings.  If  such  a 
table  is  in  use,  remove  the  angle  with  a 
block  plane,  a  Avood  rasp  and  sand¬ 
paper,  no  matter  hoAv  good  a  pad  you 
have,  if  you  are  conserving  your  linen. 
As  soon  as  a  break  appears  darn  it, 
using  white  darning  cotton — a  test  for 
your  genteel  handicraft  skill — don’t  Avait 
for  a  vulgar  patch  on  a  tablecloth.  In 
ironing  linen,  lo  not  ahvays  place  the 
fold  in  the  center.  Never  hang  napkins 
or  handkerchiefs  on  a  line  with  a  slack 
betAveen  the  corners,  to  dry  quickly,  or 
to  be  bloAvn  out  of  shape,  SAvinging  from 
the  corners.  ConserA-e  corners  by  lapping, 
hang  .smoothly  and  pin  betAA’een  corners. 
When  toAvels  break  in  the  center,  open 
and  Avhip  the  selvage  edges  together; 
they  make  a  soft  toAvel  for  children, 
and  for  the  houseAvife’s  use  as  a  hand 
tOAvel,  in  cooking  and  baking. 

Conserving  tablcAvare  is  a  question 
of  training  and  nerve  condition.  The 
mother  Avho  seldom  breaks  a  di.sh  will 
naturally  keep  the  greater  part  of  her 
first  dishes,  and  train  her  daughters 
from  childhood,  that  glass  and  crockery 
should  be  handled  in  a  level-headed  and 
steady-handed  manner.  Only  the  best 
of  china  could  long  stand  boiling  hot 
Avater  and  food,  and  baking  hot  fat 
meats.  Hot  drinks  and  food  should  be 
alloAved  to  cool  someAvhat  before  trans¬ 
ferred  to  serving  dishes.  Table  dishes 
should  never  be  placed  in  a  hot  oven. 
No  leftover  food  should  remain  on  a 
choice  dish.  No  choice  dish  should  ever 
be  placed  in  a  refrigerator,  or  stacked 
Avith  common  and  heavier  pieces  in  dish- 
Avashing.  DishAvashing  should  be  a  sane 
and  sanitary  process.  The  tablcAvare 
family  cannot  be  railroaded  about  on 
scheduled  time,  and  escape  frequent 
“smashups” — fatalities,  and  a  long  list 
of  the  slightly  injured — everyday  re¬ 
minders  of  unAvise  haste. 

MEDORA  CORBETT. 


More  About  Whole  Wheat  Bread 

On  page  1.379  I  find  the  inquiry  of  M. 
S.  P.,  asking  hoAV  to  get  home-ground 
Avhole  Avheat  flour.  We  think  we  have 
this  problem  solved  in  a  very  satisfactory 
way.  AVe  have  a  small  feed  mill ;  it  has 
two  sets  of  burrs  for  grinding,  one  set  for 
feed  and  a  finer  set  Avhich  Ave  use  for 
Avbole  wheat  flour.  We  use  a  gasoline 
engine  to  run  this  mill  and  grind  100 
pounds  or  more  at  once,  as  this  flour  will 
keep  AA^ell  if  kept  cool  and  dry.  Either 
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the  rod  or  Avhite  bi'rry  ground  line  in  this 
manner  makes  excellent  bread.  I  send 
my  recipe  for  broad,  which  I  make  every 
morning,  .as  it  is  much  better  fresh:  One 
quart  of  SAveet  milk,  one  cup  of  broAvn 
sugar,  one  cup  cooking  molasses,  tAvo  tea¬ 
spoons  soda,  a  little  salt  and  seA'en  <-ups 
of  Avhole  Avheat  flour.  Steam  this  two'i 
hours,  then  set  in  tjie  oven  just  to  dry  off 
the  to]).  This  makes  three  small  loaA’e.s. 
One  can  us('  onc'-h.-ilf  this  rule.  Avhich 
makes  one  large  loaf.  I  have  a  four-shelf 
cooker  Avhich  I  use  for  stiviming  all  sorts 
of  things.  It  is  A'ory  nice  for  canning,  as 
it  holds  12  quart  cans  at  one  cooking. 
However,  one  can  use  any  kind  of  a 
.steamer  for  this  bread. 

I  think  M.  S.  P.  wimts  to  get  aAvay 
from  the  idea  of  a  hand  mill.  One  mill 
like  this  oAvned  in  a  vicinity  AA-ould  do 
much  better  than  a  hand  mill.  AVe  use  a  | 
four-horse|)oAver  engine.  All  Avheat  must 
be  clean,  as  the  entire  berry  goes  into  the 
bread.  c.  F.  T. 


.Stopping  Leaks 

Someone  forgot  to  emi)ty  the  water 
from  tin'  toilet  i)itcher  in  the  guest  room. 
Heat  Avas  turned  olf.  Came  a  night  of 
biting  cold,  and  the  pitcher  has  a  crack 
across  the  bottom  from  Avhich  the  AA-ater 
oozes  slowly.  Do  not  throAV  UAvay  the 


Tlverybnciy  tlicsr  (l.n.vs  Is  carryliiR  one  of  those  large 
hnittlng  b.'ig.s.  .somp  of  wlileli  are  very  expensive  when 
one  lias  to  bu.\-  them  icaaymaue  ni  a  specialty  shop. 
Design  No.  1  L’.ss  is  a  very  Iiainisonio  bag  wlien 
einbrolderctl  in  slIU.  Tlic  enil)roi(iery  is  done  with 
the  ontliiie  stltcl\.  only  witli  doubled  thread.  The 
designs  are  on  liigli  lustre.  Jlalcyim  inesaaline  and 
liavo  linings  of  same  material.  It  may  be  liad  In 
navy  blue  with  liglit  blue  lining  and  brilliant  light 
bine  silk  for  embroidering,  or  old  rose  witli  oliani- 
pagiie  lining  and  deep  old  rose  silk.  Tim  price  of 
.fl.iiO  ineludes  size  12  oval  jaiianned  metal  bandies, 
wliicli  are  to  he  covered  with  either  ribbon  or  waste 
material  from  bag. 


seemingly  useless  pitcher  lind  spoil  the 
set.  Instead,  cletinse  and  dry  it  thor¬ 
oughly.  Then  pour  in  melted  paraffin, 
turning  the  pitcher  .so  that  the  iiaraffin 
comiiletciy  covers  the  crack,  ^^':hen  this 
luirdeus  the  pitcher  Avill  be  Avatertiglit, 
provided  no  AViiter  Avarm  enough  to  melt 
the  partifliu  is  used.  A  cracked  vase  may 
often  be  redeemed  in  the  same  Avay. 

.Tars  that  have  become  crticked  may  be 
mendt'd  Avlth  ptiriifliu  so  as  to  contain  cold 
pickles,  presciwes  and  Viirions  commodi¬ 
ties.  After  a  thorough  sterilizing,  Avliich 
removes  the  paraffin,  they  may  be  easily 
remended  and  again  used.  j 

The  enamel  Avater  pail  Avhicli  has  { 
s|»rung  a  leak  is  considered  hard  to  mend,  i 
aiud  is  too  often  discjirded.  It  requires 
but  a  few  minutes  each  time  the  pail  is 
AA'ashed  to  cover  the  broken  place  with 
paraffin,  Avhich  renders  the  pail  Avater- 
tight.  ALICE  ilAKOARET  ASHTON. 


Beef  Fat  for  Shortening 

I  "have  used  beef  fat  for  many  years; 
I  prefer  it  to  any  shortening  on  the 
market.  I  use  it  for  pastry,  cake  and 
all  kinds  of  frying.  I  get  the  suet, 
cut  it  in  small  pieces,  soak  it  in  an  iron 
kettle  on  the  stove,  put  ahoiit  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  and  cook  it  till  .scraps 
are  a  light  hroAA'n.  Drain  in  colander. 
When  cold  beat  it  AA’iith  Avooden  ladle  till 
it  is  Avhite  as  beaten  Avhites  of  eggs. 

E.  M.  M. 


If  you  will  not  hear  reason,  she  will 
Burely  rap  your  knuckles. — Hoiijamin 
Franklin. 

Things  that  never  could  have  made  a 
man  happy  develop  a  poAver  to  make  him 
itrong. — Phillips  Brooks. 

A  modest, _  sensible  and  well-bred  man 
AA’ould  not  insult  me,  and  no  other  can. 

— CoAvper. 


Use  Plenty 
of  Water 


A*-*.-  -'•*1**  L 


Strength 
in  Flour 

The  strength  of  a  flour  is 
determined  largely  by  the  a- 
mount  of  water  it  will  absorb. 

Bread  made  from  a  good 
strong  flour  will  not  dry  out 
quickly.  The  extra  amount  of 
water  absorbed  in  the  mixing 
keeps  the  bread  moist  and  fresh. 

If  your  bread  dries  out  in 
no  time,  and  you  have  to  bake 
often  and  in  small  batches,  it 
is  probably  because  the  flour 
you  use  lacks  strength. 

Bread  made  from  Pillsbury’s 
Best  flour  stays  fresh  a  long 
time,  because  Pillsbury’s  Best 
is  a  strong  flour  and  absorbs 
lots  of  water. 

The  Flour  Question  Settled 


Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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MILK 


find 

WAR  TIME 


In  these  days  of  high  prices  for  dairy  products, 
the  “poor  milker”  is  more  than  ever  a  liability. 

But  before  you  sell  the  cow  that  is  not  pro¬ 
ducing  well,  try  to  improve  her  condition.  Her 
milk  value  is  much  greater  than  her  meat  value. 

Most  poor  milkers  are  non-productive  because 
of  some  defect  of  health,  .which  can  be  quickly 
remedied  by  intelligent  treatment. 

Kow-Kure  is  a  medicine  that  acts  quickly  on  the 
organs  of  digestion  and  milk  production. 
Its  widely  known  tonic  and  curative  quali¬ 
ties  have  made  it  the  standard  cow  medi¬ 
cine  for  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the 
treatment  of  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Scouring,  Lost  Appetite  and 
Bunches. 

Give  Kow-Kure  a  trial :  it  will  do  for 
you  what  it  is  doing  for  thousands  of  others. 
Feed  dealers  and  druggists  sell  Kow-Kure; 
TiSc  and  $1.10  packages.  Send  for  free 
treatise,  “The  Home  Cow  Doctor.” 


With  this  wonderful  new  Lib- 
bey  Automatic  Water  Bowi. 

Each  bowl  controls  own  water 
supply.  Animal  moves  lever, 
opening  water  valve,  when  it 

jl - 'TTli^^i*  to  drink.  Lever 

.  >|—  'll»7 swings  back  closing  valve 

1%  /i — VW/  when  animal  stops  drinking. 

Nofloat  tank  rTOuired.  Bowls 
may  be  put  at  different  heights 
7  or  in  any  stall  or  pen.  Cannot 
overflow:  cannot  get  out  of  order; 
almost  no  water  left  in  bowl.  Most 
sanitary  bowl  ever  sold.  Prevents  spread  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases.  Increased  milk  yield  quickly 
pays  back  cost.  Saves  labor;  saves 
I  feed.  Write  today.  If  Interested  in 
j  Stanchions,  Stalls,  Carriers,  etc., 

I  ask  for  General  Catalog.  Sent  free, 

C.  A.  LIBBEY  COMPANY 

1280  Marion  St.  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


DR.LESURE'S 

Veterinarj^ 

COLIC  DROPS 
$1  go 

The  price  j'ouVe 
always  paid. 

SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED 

Where  medicines 
are  sold, or  of 
DR.J.G.LESURE 

KEENE.  N.H. 


MIHEUAU 


masY 

over 


HEAVE^«» 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  •  _ 

$3  Paekage  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
i)Bc-k.  .?!  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  A*e..  Pittsburg,  n 


SICK  STOCK 

BOOK  on  treatment  of  Horses,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  sent 
free.  Humphreys’  Homeopathic  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medicines,  156  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


WELL  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


DELIVERED 


ANTI-COW  KICKER 


Money  vef  untied  if  not  satiefactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY: 
NEW  YORK 


STUMP  PULLER 


:£k. 


^sWSiDiiTH  Grubber  iJo  , 

CATALOG  FREE-aEPT.49.  LA  CRESCENIT  MiNN. 


Cured  While  Working  Hard 


"I  think  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  how  I  used  Save* 
The-Uorse,  ”  writes  J.  Moss  of  North- 

ington,  Worcester,  Ireland.  "The  horse  is  here 
for  any  man  to  look  at.  There  isn’t  the  slightest 
mark  of  spavin  on  either  of  his  hocks.  He  has 
been  working  hard  all  the  time.  About  four 
months  back  he  was  kicked  again,  swelling  very 
badly.  I  used  the  rest  of  the  remedy  on  hint 
and  he  is  notv  the  same  as  ever,’’ 

SAVE-lTe^HORSE 

(Trade  Mark,  Hesristered) 

has  a  record  of  curing  when  all  hope  is  given  up, 
extending  over  22  years.  Guaranteed  by  signed 
contract  to  cure  Ringbone,  Thoropin,  SPAVIN  or 
Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon  Disease, 
or  your  money  refunded.  Be  prepared!  Write 
today  for  FREE  Save-The-Horse  BOOK,  telling 
how  to  discover  and  treat  any  lameness;  copies  of 
Guarantee  and  expert  veterinary  advice — ALL 
FREE.  Always  keep  a  bottle  on  hand. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

24  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Drug  fist  t  everywhere  sell  Save-The-Hsrse  with  Signed 
Guarantee,  or  we  send  It  direct  by  Parcel  Post  Prefaid. 


Farm  Account 


BOOK  FREE 


I  WhereDoesYour 
Money  Go? 

Easy  to  keep  track  oi 
every  penny  —  incoming 
and  outgoing— with  our 
Free  Farm  Account  Book. 
Just  send  a  postcard  or  let¬ 
ter  and  the  book  will  bo  sent 
to  you  absolutely  free!  No 
charfires  whatever  —  nothing: 
to  buy.  The  book  is  a  handy 
size,  simply  arranged,  64 
pages  for  pen  or  pencil.  Get 
thia  free  Account  Book  and 
put  your  farming:  on  a  true 
business  -  like  basis.  Book 
sentfree  with  free  sample  of 


BICKMORE’S 
GALL  CURE 

—the  standard  remedy  for 
bruises,  cuts,  rope  burns 
or  any  wounds  on  horses 
or  cattle.  Cures  collar  and 
saddle  grails  while  the.  horse 
xuorkS'~nQ  lost  time!  Fine  for 
chapped  teats  on  cows.  Heals 
mange  and  other  skin  diseases. 
Note  the  work>horse  trade* 
mark.  Accept  no  other.  At 
your  dealer's  or  direct  from  us. 


SPECIAL 

FEATURES 

The  books  shows  you  how 
to  keep  crop  costs  by  lots; 
labor  char  ere  9  against 
crop;  crop  rotation  rec¬ 
ords.  Contains  also  a  table 
to  keep  accurate  record  of 
your  breeding--date8,etc. 
Also  a  Workman's  lime 
Sheet  and  Wage  Table- 
saves  a  world  of  bother. 
Also  pages  for  Inventory; 
table  of  standard  weights 
of  all  farm  products.  Also 
directions  as  to  how  to 
measure  land;  corn  on  cob 
in  cribs;  hay  in  different 
style  stacks,  etc. ,  etc. 

Write  Today 

Send  a  postcard  today  for 
free  Farm  Account  Book  and 
free  sample  of  Bickraore's 
Gall  Cure,  both  sent  free 
and  postpaid.  No  obligation. 
Write  now. 

THE  BICKMORE  COMPANY 
Box  221  Old  Town,  Maine 


Four  Fine  Farm  Veterans 

The  picture  show.s  four  horses  that  I 
own  ;  they  are  good  ones,  and  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  four  owned  by  one  farmer 
around  here  of  the  same  age  that  these 
four  are,  and  all  good  for  a  full  day’s 
work  yet.  Starting  from  left  to  right, 
they  are :  Spike,  28  years  old  May  7, 
1917.  owned  21  years;  Millie,  fnll  sister, 
age  2G  years  .Tune  0,  1917,  owned  20 
years ;  liaura,  aged  24  years  April  5, 
1917,  owned  19  years ;  Ben,  aged  27 
years,  owned  him  16  years.  All  are  in 
good  shape  and  have  done  very  hard 
work  :  all  bred  around  here  but  Ben,  and 
are  well  bred.  The  young  lady  holding 
them  is  Miss  Marcia  Lanktree,  one  of  the 
teachers  in  the  Rod  Hook  High  School. 
I  have  owned  otlH'r  horses  and  sold  them, 
but  would  not  sell  these  four  for  any 
Xii'ice,  as  they  will  stay  on  the  farm  as 


cular  feature,  and  8  per  cent  of  the  value 
with  insurance  against  the  latter  disease 
included. 

I  went  over  these  figures  carefully  and 
the  results  of  my  study  of  same  led  me  to 
the  following  conclusions :  That  in  our 
particular  case,  our  methods  of  sanita¬ 
tion,  ventilation,  .stabling  and  disinfec¬ 
tion  was  a  strict  guarantee  against  con¬ 
tagion  and  other  diseases  which  could  be 
prevented  by  these  means.  That  the  value 
of  the  insurance  above  mentioned  would 
in  our  case  cover  only  accident  and  death 
from  causes  that  were  beyond  our  control. 
That  the  insurance  of  one  animal  at  the 
above  figure  would  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
dissipate  all  profit  accruing  from  the  ani¬ 
mal  so  insured.  That  our  death  rate  ow¬ 
ing  to  our  preventive  methods  did  not 
warrant  this  insurance.  iVIy  o])inion  is 
that  in  shipments  and  transfer  of  animais 
the  live  and  accident  insurance  as  offered 
by  this  company  is  an  excellent  invest¬ 
ment,  and  I  know  of  several  cases  where 
loss  'has  been  covered  by  itsuidoption. 

Undoubtedly  insurance  for  valuable 
stock  is  a  need  for  the  average  breeder, 


A  Group  oi  Four  Farm  Veterans 


long  as  they  live.  All  have  been  good 
roadsters  and  good  pffllers,  and  can  be 
i  hitched  any  way  together. 

Diitclie.ss  Co.,  N.  Y.  JULIUS  moul. 


A  Dairyman’s  Accident 

An  accident  happened  to  a  neighbor  of 
mine  this  afternoon  that  reminds  om' 
dairy  farming,  even  with  the  docile  Hol¬ 
stein,  is  not  alw:i.vs  the  peaceful  soporific 
life  that  it  is  jiictured  to  be.  My  friend 
owns  a  valuable  four-year-old  Holstein 
bull.  The  man  is  an  experienced  dairy¬ 
man,  well  used  to  handling  such  animaks, 
and  not  given  to  taking  chances.  In  fact, 
he  is  as  little  likely  to  have  an  accident 
of  this  'nature  as  anyone  tluit  I  know. 
He  took  tlie  bull  from  the  stable,  u.sing  a 
good  staff  to  lead  him,  and  hitclied  him 
out  in  the  yard  by  a  chain  attached  to  a 
heavy  neck-strap,  and  the  otlier  end  run¬ 
ning  on  a  wire  cable.  Tliis  is  tlie^way  tlie 
bull  has  been  given  his  exercise  for  the 
past  three  years.  After  a  time  the  man 
returned  with  the  stall  and  attached  it 
to  the  ring  in  tlio  bull'.s  nose.  He  start¬ 
ed  to  unsuap  the  chain,  when,  quick  as  a 
flash,  the  bull  struck  him  to  tlie  ground. 
Tlie  man  sprang  up.  only  to  be  struck 
again.  But  this  time  lie  was  thrown 
out  of  reach  of  the  bull,  which  was.  luck- 
ly,  still  hitchedito  the  cable.  A  dislocated 
shoulder  and  minor  bruises  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  wliat  would  liave  been  certain 
death  if  he  had- only  unsiiaiiped  that  chain 
before  the  bull  made  the  plunge.  I  don’t 
see  how  tliis  thing  could  have  well  been 
avoided.  It  should  be  added  to  the  “over¬ 
head  charges”  of  dairying.  J.  G.  M. 


Insurance  for  Superior  Live  Stock 

Live  stock  insurance  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  feature  of  the  insurance  business 
never  seems  to  have  prosjiered.  Many 
companies  have  started,  but  few  survive. 
Yet  why  sluuild  not  superior  and  high- 
priced  :inimals  be  insured?  The  animals 
in  a  circus  are  usually  covered  by  insur¬ 
ance,  but  apparently  few  stockmen  insure 
their  flocks  or  herds.  "Why?  Here  are  a 
few  notes  to  start  the  discussion  : 

After  careful  imiuiry  we  have  found 
that  apparently  the  only  reliable  company 
carrying  insurance  on  live  stock  is  an  old 
line  company.  This  company  will  take 
over  horses  and  cattle  only,  and  if  I  re¬ 
call  correctly,  their  quotation  on  dairy 
cattle  the  rate  was  7  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  the  animal,  e.xcludiug  the  tuber- 


and  if  a  company  could  be  found  that 
would  take  into  all  consideration  the 
methods  of  prevention  employed  again.st 
disease  and  contagion.  I  l>elieve  m  much 
lower  rate  could  be  offered,  and  that  ‘this 
rate  would  iiermit  of  the  :idoption  of 'the 
plan  by  purebred  breeders.  As  now  of¬ 
fered,  iiowever,  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
I)ay  the  lii'ceder  to  insure  his  stock  unless 
in  the  case  of  a  particularly  valuable  ani¬ 
mal  to  Ills  breeding  operations,  such  as  a 
lio'd  sire  or  foundation  female. 

Pike  Co.,  Pa.  tuou.m.ikb.^xk  fakm.s. 

’I'liis  (juestion  of  insuring  purebred 
stock  has  been  (jiiite  a  problem  with  ns. 
Wo  have  our  lierd  insured  in  a  co-oper:i- 
tive  insurance  company,  but  the  highest 
insurance  to  be  had  is  not  over  .^oO  per 
head,  regardless  of  .their  v:ilue.  whether 
scrubs  or  registered  stock.  This  i.s  not  a 
fair  sh.ake,  nor  :iny  cncour;igemeut  to  a 
man  who  w:ints  to  keep  better  stock. 

KICIIAKI)  1).  Ui:  FOKEST. 

Montgomery  Co.,  X.  Y. 

By  sjiecial  agreement  with  an  agricul¬ 
tural  insurance  company  Jhey  insureel  my 
registered  cattle  against  fire  and  lightning 
for  $150  per  head.  The  iiisuranoe  com¬ 
panies  have  not  progressed  with  the  times 
on  insuring  cattle,  as  they  have  doubled 
in  value  in  the  past  five  years,  and  they 
have  held  to  the  old  limit  of  $60  each. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  joii.v  c.  REAGA.n. 

We  personally  do  not  believe  in  live 
stock  insurance  for  the  following  reasons  : 
First,  they  will  not  insure  calves  under 
six  months  old  ;  second,  tliey  will  not  in¬ 
sure  against  abortitui  ;  third,  they  will  not 
insure  against  tuberculosis,  and  theso 
llircf  tilings  are  where  our  greatest  losses 
occur.  I  am  not  speaking  from  a  per- 
.sonal  standpoint,  but  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  average  breeder.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  we  lose  an  animal,  except 
old  age,  from  any  other  cause,  and  our 
losses  do  not  amount  to  what  our  pre¬ 
mium  would  be.  Their  rates  vary  from 
6  per  cent  to  8  per  cent,  depending  on 
what  you  wish  covered.  We  insure  some 
of  our  valuable  males,  because  you  fe<‘! 
the  loss  of  a  valuable  sire  more  than  you 
do  a  female.  We  also  insure  our  animals 
while  in  transit ;  that  is.  on  the  show 
circuit,  or  when  making  a  new  pui-chase. 
as  the  chances  are  nnieh  gi-eater  of  their 
getting  disabled  or  killed  in  an  accident. 
We  insure  everything  with  an  old  line 
insurance  company  that  we  cover,  as  their 
nites  are  fair  and  their  policies  are  much 
broader  and  cover  more  full.v.  Tlieir 
rates  are  about  6  per  cent  to  10  per  cent, 
depending  on  what  risks  you  wish  to 
cover.  W.  S.  KERR. 

Norfolk  Co.,  Mass. 


Potatoes,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  corn.  $1.50  for 
70  lbs.  on  cob;  oats.  70c:  rye.  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  .$4  per  cwt. ;  hay.  $15.  baled  ;  beef, 
live,  $7.50  per  cwt.;  veal,  per  lb..  16c: 
hogs,  20c ;  hens,  16  to  ISe ;  ducks.  18c ; 
butter.  45  to  50c ;  eggs.  50c.  B.  i’.  R. 

Sullivan  Co.,  I’a. 
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Garp<** 

I  have  two  cows  affected  as  follows: 
One  qnaj’ter  of  the  udder  will  be  swollen 
very  hard  at  milking  rime  in  the  evening. 
The  next  morning  the  swelling  will  be 
gone.  The  milk  is  lumpy  at  the  morning 
milking.  She  is  then  normal  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  when  she  will  he  affected  the 
same  way.  Can  you  give  a  remetly? 

Kentucky.  M.  J.  B. 

We  consider  it  wise  in  all  cases  of  this 
s  •  t  ti>  have  the  cow  tested  with  tuber¬ 
culin.  as  tuberculosis  sometimes  is  the 
cause  of  such  mysterious  attacks  of  sub¬ 
acute  mammitis  (gargetl.  '^Tiere  that 
is  the  case,  however,  handling  of  the  ud¬ 
der  usually  discovers  a  hard  lump  in  the 
gland  tissue  well  above  the  base  of  the 
teat.  More  commonly  the  attack  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  coming  in  heat,  a  sudden 
change  of  feed  or  chill,  or  attack  of  indi¬ 
gestion,  or  from  bruising.  Such  cases 
are  very  common  where  cows  are  allowed 
to  lie  upon  unbedded  cement  stall  floors, 
or  lie  down  upon  cold,  wet  ground.  Re¬ 
move  the  cause  if  it  can  be  determined. 
Milk  every  two  hour.s  at  time  of  attack, 
withhold  all  rich  food  and  give  a  table¬ 
spoonful  each  of  powdered  saltpeter  and 
poke  root  twice  daily  in  any  way  found 
most  convenient.  A.  S.  A. 


Dose  of  Arsenic 


How  should  T  give  Fowler’s  solution  of 
arsenic  to  an  old  horse  to  slick  him  up? 
Is  it  given  in  feed?  If  so,  how  much  at 
one  time?  Is  it  given  twice  or  three  timee 
daily  ?  C.  K. 

New  .Tersey. 

We  prescribe  Fowler's  solution  of  ar¬ 
senic  for  horses  afflicted  with  heaves  or  a 
chronic  skin  disease,  but  do  not  believe 
in  giving  it  to  a  well  horse  to  “slick  him 
up”  for  sale.  A  drugged  horse  tends  to 
“go  to  pieces”  when  deprived  of  his  dope, 
and  so  it  is  best  to  put  on  condition  by 
generous  feeding.  The  average  dose  of 
Fowler's  solution  is  half  an  ounce  (one 
tablespoonful),  which  may  be  mixed  in 
the  feed,  or  given  diluted  with  water  as 
a  drench  from  a  bottle  or  syringe.  After 
the  desired  effects  have  been  had  the  med¬ 
icine  should  be  gradually  discontinued, 
taking  at  least  a  week  to  the  work.  Be¬ 
fore  giving  other  treatment  have  the  old 
horse’s  teeth  put  in  order  by  veterinarian. 

A.  s.  A. 


Cow  Holding  Up  Milk 

A  cow  in  my  herd  freshened  in  .Tune. 
About  six  weeks  after  freshening  she 
started  to  hold  her  milk  about  every  other 
day.  She  has  continued  this  way  ever 
since.  Sometimes  she  gives  a  full  mess 
and  at  times  she  gives  nothing  at  all.  She 
’s  a  young  .lersey  and  at  present  is  being 
fed  a  mixture' of  gluten,  barley  and  bran. 

New  York.  A.  c.  B. 

The  cow  must  be  a  nervous  animal, 
and  have  had  a  fright  of  some  sort,  or 
may  be  chilling  her  udder  in  some  way 
or  another.  Rough  or  incomplete  milk¬ 
ing  might  cause  her  to  hold  up  her  milk. 
Massage  the  udder  gently  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  before  starting  to  milk  and  place  a 
calf  near  her  at  milking  time,  by  prefer¬ 
ence  her  own  calf.  It  would  be  well  if 
you  could  ha,ve  her  milked  by  a  woman. 

A.  S.  A. 

"7^  MISCELLANEOUS 


GUERNSEYS 


HEREFORDS 

By  Chaiiifiion  Prince  Real  and 
from  Prince  Rupert  8th,  cows 

STOCK  ALL  ACES 

If  you  want  the  Viest,  write 

ALEX  MORRISON,  sheibuJne. vl 

J.  W.  WEBB,  Owner 


Aberdeen  Angus-e?to  Easterrc^ndiS: 

C.  W.  ECK ABDT,  2 1  Liberty  St,,  New  York 

Swiss  Goats  Milkers. 


Grade  Bucks,  810; 


Sharoles.  Centre  Square.  Pa 
Pure  Bucks,  830 


HORSES 


fT\ 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Head  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
vears  experience.  Write  Dept.  L,  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  SHAOrSIDE  FARMS,  North  Btnton,  Ohio 


r^'i  i-j  i  i 

!  No  Other  breed  can  produce  rich  : 

I  golden  butter  fat  as  cheaply  as  the 
1  Guernsey.  Official  yearly  records  show: 
— 7  cows  average  over  20,000  lbs. 

milk  and  1.000 
lbs.  butter  fat 
Write  for  the 
“story  of  the 
Guernsey 
Cow.”  (3) 

American 
Guernsey 
Cattle  Clnb 
Box  R 

Peterboro,N.H. 

nxcmxr 


Oak  Farms  Guernseys 

Our  herd  has  been  tested  annually  for  the  past  three 
years  for  tuberculosis  by  the  U.  S  Bureau  of  Animal 
industry.  Every  animal  sold  subject  to  60  days  retest. 

We  are  offering  three  bulls  large  enough 
for  service,  priced  from  $150  to  $400.  Send 
for  extended  pedigrees  and  description. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.  -COHASSET.  MASS. 

3  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  for  SALE 

Grandson  of  Imp.  Golden  Secret  ofLilywale,  also 
Langwater  and  a  Masher  Sequel  Strain.  Send  for 
pedigrees  of  description.  Prices  850  and  upward. 

Addison  B.  Kriebel,  B.  I>.  2,  Norristown,  Pa. 

TARBELLFARMS6UERNSEYS 

Guernsey 

bull  calves  for  sale  from  one  to  seven  months.  Out 
of  Advanced  Register  dams  with  good  records  and 
by  splendid  sires.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smilhville  Flats,  N.Y. 

New  York  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn.  sau 

Send  for  list.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN.  Sec.,  61ens  Falls.  N.Y.' 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

4  mos.  old.  rich  in  blood  of  Gleiiwood  Boy,  Laiig- 
water,  31  ay  King  and  Spptswood  Daisy  Pearl.  Price 
reasonable.  FBBU  BBIBEB,  Butier, Pa. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls  Ciov  of  Cheneand  Jes’ 

sie  blood.  HAYES  C.  TAYLOR,  P  O  Embreeville,  Pa. 

Two  Registered  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  mg' 

pedigree  and  price.  J.  I.  IlEUETER,  Getty? 

O  A  ppipiY^p.  25very  choicehigh  gradeGuern- 
urVv.l\ll  IVi..  sey  Heifers  selected  from  very 
best  producers  of  certified  herd;  nicely  marked, 
good  size,  due  to  freshen  from  January  to  April  1918. 

Sold  subject  to  tuberculin  test. 

Dr.  J.  Wm.  FINK  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

try  breeding.  Price  $100.  0.  B.  WILBUR,  Greenwich.  N.Y. 


with  A  .  R  back- 
Write  for 
SBIIRQ,  Pa. 


SHEEP 


Hampshire  Lamb  Rams  ?ufd''*twwyem“’‘iwes 

sold,  few  ewe  lambs.  HASLETT  BROS.,  Seneca,  N  .  Y 

Reg.  ShropshireRam  Lambs  STEVENS  BReS.!  Wilsan,  N.  Y. 


'vhnIlanrfPnnipQ  BARGAIN  PRICES.  Must  reduce 
oncllanu  r OnicS  Head  at  once.  Write  quick.  Com¬ 
plete  Illustrated  Catalogue  10c.  JNO.  DUNLAP.  WilliimsDort.O. 

For  Sale-2  Reg.  Percheron  Mares 

Also  young  stallion.  E.  R.  McCONNELL,  Wellinuton,  Ohio 

I  FOR  SALE.  Young  brood  mares. 

PPI'I'hPI'ftllAi  Colts.  7  mos.  old.  Aged  stallion. 

I  Wl  VII VI  WHO  ]  B  I.EWlN.Prjtlibum.  Steuben  Ce..  H,  T. 

Sk’BrowiTRe^  PercheronStallioB 

Sound;  age,  9  years;  height,  16J*  hands;  weight,  1.600  lbs. 
1  Sorrel  Shire  Bred  Registered  Stallion.  Age,  10  years; 
height,  17  hands;  weight,  1.700  lbs.  The  Stallionsare  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  Sure  Breeders  and  Produced  fine  colts.  Pre¬ 
miums  drawn  wherever  Exhibited  and  Gentle  to  Handle. 
Any  one  wishing  to  Buy  Thorough  Bred  Stallions  would 
be  to  tbeir  Interest  to  come  and  see  tliem.  Full  Pedigree 
Given  of  Each  Stallion.  Prices  Right.  Address 
P.  P,  Mll.I.CIt,  -  Sprliigtowii,  Pa. 

N.  B.  Also  include  1  Paii  of  Kentucky  Mules,  8  years. 


DOGS 


FERRETS 


J  Breed  Berkshires — They  Pay 


Economize  on  corn.  You  can  produce  market  toppers  cfiiefly  on  inexpensive  feeds.  Write 
to  these  breeders  for  prices,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  “Berkshire  Hogs.”  Address 

American  Berkshire  Association  Springfield,  Ill. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Letter  from  II.  M.  B.  Johnston,  New  York,  N. 
Y.:  "Can  you  supply  me  with  three  more  pigs? 
Those  you  sent  me  are  doing  nicely One  of  our 
customers  has  bought  from  eight  to  twelve 
boars  from  us  annually  for  ten  years,  lie  is  a 
practical  pork  producer. 

H.  C.  S  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15.  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM 

DALTON,  MASS. 

offers  a  few  fall  boars  and  some  spring 
sow  pigs,  well  grown,  thrifty  individuals, 
farrowed  in  litters  of  8  to  14. 

HOME  OF 

Two  Great  Berkshire  Sires 

Qiinorhiia’I  arl  205540.  Sired  by  Snperbus,  his 
OUperOUS  LdU  dam  a  daughter  of  Masterpiece. 

^vmknlonr  ilr  ^nd,  241488.  Junior  Champion 
oyniDOIcBr,  Ur.  i,oar  at  National  Swine  Show, 
as  well  as  two  other  State  Pairs  in  1917. 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 

G.  Smith  &  Sons,  Inc.  Seely ville.  Pa. 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

Majestic  3Iaramoth,  wt.  407  Ihs.  .at  7  months 
w.as  bred  and  raised  by  me.  Special:  Book¬ 
ing  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts.  Alini- 
mum  Prices:  Weaned  pigs,  $20  each; 
bred  sows  and  gilts,  8100  each. 

CU  PAPTFP  WHITGUERN  FARM 
•  El.  1  EjIV,  west  CHESTER.  PA. 


Berkshires 

Young  pigs  our  specialty.  Spring  pigs  all  sol<l. 
Customers  well  pleased.  We  .are  now  hooking 
orders  for  September  farrowed  pigs,  sired  by  the 
two  great  breeding  boars;  Tlie  Grandson's  Duke 
171000  and  Lakeside  Masterpiece  212448  Regis¬ 
tered  and  delivered  free  of  charge.  For  good 
stock  write  us.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 

SPRINGBAIMK 

BERKSHIRES 

I  am  booking  orders  for  bred  Gilts  and  Sows  to  far¬ 
row  ill  Maroli,  191S.  fSliowcd  9  Spriiigbaiik  Api  il 
farrowed  pigs  in  under  6  mouths  class  at  Spring- 
field,  Oct.  17th,  and  was  in  the  money  6  times. 

t#.£.  WATSOIV,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Selected  Boar  Pigs 

Four  to  eight  weeks  old  boars,  $15.00 
each.  Registered.  Bred  close  up  to 
the  leading  winning  Berkshires  of 
1914,  1915,  1916  and  1917.  Order 
direct  from  this  advertisement. 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Berkshire  Department 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  2  to  7  months  of  age.  Both  sexes,  (ioodimli- 
viduals.  Excellent  breeding.  Prices  r<%-isiinalile. 

Tarbell  Farms,  Smitbville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


D...  I  OF  ALL  AGES.  Unrelated  pairs 

K6g.  Large  berKSnireS  of  pigs  shipped  on  approv¬ 
al.  Terms  reasonaide.  Bei*k  shire  booklet  free 

DAVID  WIANT,  Huntington  MiUs;  Fa. 


ST.  BERNARD  puppies 

Born  Sept.  20tli.  They  are  good  specimens  and  sure 
to  please.  Males,  818;  females,  815.  This  is  hi 
catalog  price  and  the  first  money  buys  them.  My 
Poultry  and  Stock  catalog  is  free  for  the  asking.  It's 
interesting,  EDWIN  A.  SOUDEK,  Telford,  Pa. 

AIREDALE  S-“  HiglTciass  ” 

pure-bred,  very  intelligent  puppies.  Shipped  on  approval. 
Females,  $8.  Also  COLLIES.  «  M.  W.  KETCH,  Cohocion,  K.  T. 

Airedales  and  Collies 

pups«  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

ForSale-Full  Blooded  Airedale  (Pedigree.)  Iinme- 

diateeale.  $75.  W.  B.  McVick.r.Box  392,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 

Black,WhiteandTanShepherds  old  dog  One  female 

2^  years  o.d;  a  good  breeder.  W,  W.  Horton,  So.  Hammond,  H-t. 
/-I  ll*_  D _ _  Bloodhounds  and  Giiliien  Pigs 

L^Oilie  Irups  KELSON  BROS.,  grove  city,  Pa. 


T^savwsafeFnr^aln— '‘ff  sizes;  any  number 

^  erreiSrOr  oaie  Also  fox  Terriers  and 

*  Angora  Kittens.  C  JEWELL,  Spknckk.  O. 

SWINE 

Dnrlohlo  A  H  niiooe  foT:  Sheathed 

lOrtaDie  A  n  OUSeS  and  Shingled.  Double  floor.  $25 

F.  O.  B.  BROWNIE  MEG.  CO  .  R. F.  0.  No.  1.  Hammontaii.iN.  J. 

150  PICS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

50  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  7 
weeks  old.  $8  00  50  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 

CROSS,  7  weeks  old.  SO  00.  50  0. 1.  C.  S  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS, $8.  These  Pigs  are  from  Large, Growtliy  stock. 
60  Shoats,  12  weeks  old,  $12  each.  0.  REEVES,  Lexington,  Mass. 

“HAMPSHIRES” 

Any  age  ;  bred  gilts,  free  circular. 

Also  KEGISTEBKD  (juERNSEY  BULLS. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Bird-In-Hand.  Box  R,  Pa. 


Your  Herd  Bull  should 
be  an  AYRSHIRE 

AYRSHIRE  BULLS  transmit  health 
and  vigor  and  increase  milk  production. 
Hundreds  of  milk  producers  every¬ 
where  are  turning  to  the  Ayrshire  now 
that  quantity  and  quality  production  is 
essential.  Let  us  send  you  interest¬ 
ing  information  and  list  of  breeders. 
Please  address  the 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

C.  M.  Winslow,  Secy.,  21  Park  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


THE  DIFFERENCE 
between  a  pure  bred 

HOLSTEIN 

and  the  p  fk  'WMT 
average  V/  V  ww 


Semi-Official 
Average  of  Holsteins 

7,000 

Quarts  of  Milk 
a  year 

The  world’s  record,  31.246  pounds  of  milk  in 
one  year  was  made  by  a  Holstein  cow.  Write 
for  free  information. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

OF  AMERICA  Box  105  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


Average  of 

all  cows  in  U.  S. 

1,823 

Quarts  of  Milk 
a  year 


Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

Onn  h^tra  fancy,  well  bred  and  nicely  marked  cews. 

a  number  are  recently  fresh  and  otliers  due  le 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

inn  In-'ge,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  lieifei.s 
lUU  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F.  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  S  SON  Sprinadale  Farms.  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  116  or  1476  M 


A  aTmjf  A  ¥  O  et 

ANIMALS  FOR  SALE 

Run  mostly  light.  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
breedint:;  everythinj:  truaraiiteod  tlia'i/  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

'Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


[ 


HOLSTEINS 


Stevens’  Farm 
HOLSTEINS 

Holstein  heifer  calves,  $15 
and  $20  each,  two  calve.s  and 
registered  bull  cult  for  $60. 
Registered  heifer  and  bull 
calves  all  ages. 

All  from  hiqhproduciog  rlamn 
PALL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


I  ortro  Ynrlrohiroo  More  pigs  per  litter.  More  pounds 
LdlgB  I  Ul  K3IIIICS  pgj.  Some  bargains. 

SUMMIT  FAKM,  Blue  Ridge  Summit,  Pa, 

Piiro.hrpti  n  I  fi  >c  ^-hoice  pigs.  6-8  wks.  old; 
rure-orea  Ui  ■■  U,  >  J„„e  t.oars  ami  gilts. 
J.  D.  SHEEMIDINE  &  SONS,  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boars,  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridoe,  N.  Y. 

0. 1.  C.  and  ChesterWhite  Sf. 

delivery  guaranteed.  John  L.  Van  Horn,  Troy,  Pa. 

Rprk«hirp«  two- year-old  boar  of  show  type  and 
DclKollllcS  ajj  excellent  breeder:  a  few  weaned 

pigs.  RICHARD  WAIS,  -  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

High  grad*  heifer  calves  sired  by  registered  sire.  Dam's  record 

29  lbs.  Two  high  grade  heifer  calves  and  registered  bull  calf 
$60.  Fifty  fine  fresh  grad*  cowa.  Everything  in  Holsteins  both 
registered  ami  grades. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr,  Maple  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  V. 

High  Grade  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

to  820.  Ship  anywhere.  Purebred  registered  Hoi- 
steins,  all  ages.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

30  Head  Rag.  Holsteins ’S 

real  estate.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford.  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoa,N,Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

inn  cows.  They  are  good  size  and  largo 

lUU  producers. 

3n  Fresli  and  nearby  springers.  Grade  Ueifer 
U  calves.  Registereil  lieifer  calves  and  Regist¬ 
ered  bull  calves.  Also  service  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  the  best  we  can  please  you. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept*  Y  Cortland,  N.  Y* 

Phone  14*F-S  Phone  43'r<2  McGraw 


2  Reg. 


Holstein-Freisian  Heifer  Calves  abrnKol;  I 

old.  $75  each.  VAN  REYNOLDS,  Perryman,  Maryland  ; 

I  JERSEYS 

Fnr  Qoln  Two  Jersey  Heifer  and 

rUI  OoIC  TWO  JERSEY  BULLCALVES 

out  of  Register  of  Merit  bull  and  cows  on  test,  2  to  ! 
3  mos.  old, $50  each.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwaters,  N.Y, 

Jersey  Bull  Calf  KS“a'’ek 

Vernon  K.  Gould,  Sterlington,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SPOT  FARM 

0URHERD0F226  HOLSTEINS  MUST  BE  SOLD  BEFORE  FEB.  Isl 

48  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS,  close  springers. 

53  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  2-yr.-old  HEIFERS,  due  in  Mar. 
47  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEINS,  ready  to  breed. 

30  REGISTERED  HEIFERS,  ready  to  breed. 

8  REGISTERED  HEIFER  CALVES. 

25  REGISTERED  BULL  CALVES.  4  to  10  months  old. 

15  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS,  fresh  and  springers. 

COME  AND  GET  FIRST  CHOICE. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  -  Tully.N.Y. 

A  Flat  Pocket-book 

Outs  no  ice  as  our  prices  are  low.  Male  calves  half 
value.  Cows,  yearling  heifers  and  heifer  calves 
that  can’t  be  heat  for  quality  and  price.  Herd  sires 
are  top  notchers.  We  guarantee  satisfaction,  r.".’- 
acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenburgb,  R.  I.  Stockbridee,  New  York 
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DISC 


& 


bowl) 


In  the  new  U.  S.  is  contained  the  same 
famous  U.  S.  construction,  time  tested 
for  years  and  years—  never  radically 
changed — best  without  question;  to  which 
superior  construction  a  new  disc  bowl 
of  unequalled  efficiency  is  added. 

Send  for  full  particulars 


LIGHTING  PLANTS 


'Short  days  of  December!! 
The  time  to  remember 
At  morn  or  at  night 
Glows  this  Wonderful  Light.” 


Daylight  all  time  in  home.  Will  wash, 
y  churn,  fan,  toast,  supply  electric  flat 
iron,  save  hundreds  of  steps,  provide 
water  all  over  house.  Operating  cost 
low.  A  comfort  and  a  joy. 


Greatest  thing  out  for  the  farm 


Send  for  full  particulars 


[ 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


Chicago,  III. 


Portland,  Ore. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 


Oakland,  Cal. 


MOREWORKfSl 

Y0URH0R5ES 


The  use  of  collar  pads  is  humane.  Again, 
your  horses  will  do  more  work  if  properly 
protected  by  the  right  kind  of  pad. 
TAPATCO  is  the  right  kind. 

A  NEW  AND  BETTER 
HOOK  ATTACHMENT 


Consisting  of  wire  staple,  reinforced 
with  felt  washer  (note  where  arrows 
point).  This  gives  the  hooks  a  better 
hold  and  prevents  pulling  off.  The 
weakest  point  is  made  strong  and  life 
of  pad  greatly  lengthened. 

Found  Only  on  Pads  Made  by  Us. 

Look  For  The  Felt  Washer. 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Company 

GREENFIELD,  OHIO 

Canadian  Branch:  Chatham,  Ontario. 


m 


Wi 


w 


(2) 


Pit  InU.S.Dee.  1,1914. 
Pit.InCaii.Apr.B.  1915. 


Don’t  sell  all  your  hogs  and  pay  big  butcher  bills. 

Save  some  of  them  and  have  good,  clean,  sweet  hams,  bacon,  sausage 
for  your  own  table  when  wanted— and  at  less  than  half  market  prices. 

You  cr.ri  doit  easily  with  the  National  Giant  Smoko  House.  This  wonderful  Smoko 
Housu  is  portable,  can  be  operated  in  basement  or  kitchen,  same  as  a  stove— or  on 
the  l)aek  porch,  or  in  the  yard — anywiiere.  Made  in  8  sizes,  lluns  on  sawdust  and  cobs 
1  hickory  bark  for  seasoning.  Gives  better,  cleaner,  sweeter  meat  than  you’ve  ever  had  before. 


national  giant 

I»0»TAHH.E  ■ 

$MOKE  house 


The 

Get  This 
Free  Book 


AND  SANITARV  STORt  HOUSE 

Meatcannut  over-heut.  Air-cooleffconvcyora  reiru&tu  temperature. 

Aft«r  •moklng  moats,  use  for  store  houss.  Absolutely  bug  end  mite  proof* 
Keeps  meet  eweot  all  summer.  Worth  its  price  msny  times  over  for  this 

feeture  alone.  Tin*  National  Giant  Smoko  House  is  made  entirely  of  heavy 
firalvanizecl  sheet  stool, stronpr  reinforcing.  Fireproof.  Guaranteed*  Send  for 

FREE  BOOK 

which  frivos  prize-winning  recipea  for  curinar  Ham^  Bacon.  SausBsee  ei 
bomo;  also  get  our  low  pncoa  on  2,  6  and  lO-hogr  size  Smoke  Uouaee* 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFC.  CO. 

258  McCiun  Street  Bloomlnaton.  Illinois 


^uiniuiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiitmiimimiiiiiiniiiitiiiuHiiiMiMiMiMiiiHiiiiiiiiMMiiiiiiiimMiniMMiiiiiiw  I 

The  Best  of  Tankage  fi 

Kliouiil  he  fed  to  your  hogs.  Don’t  take  a  chance  1 1 
1 1  and  feed  them  pour  low-ffrade  niaterinl.  Be  .sure  || 
1 1  of  your  tankatre  and  |)rotect  yoiii-  stock  by  using'  1 1 

Ideal  Digester  Tankage  |f 

Sfade  from  tho  best  of  meat  scrap,  carefully  || 
sterilized.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  result.s,  || 
we  will  return  your  money.  Order  now  wliile  1 1 
we  can  supply  you.  1 1 

Prices,  Ftaiding  Directions,  || 
etc.,  free  on  request.  |  = 

We  also  make"  Ideal  Meat  1 1 
Scraps"  best  for  increased  || 
egg  production  in  winter.  |i 
W rite  for  prices,  etc.  1 1 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO.  I 


NORTH  WALES,  PA. 


=  3 


'.iiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiuiiHiiimiiiMiiimiiMiiimMimimiiniiiiiiMiiiin  : 

^  . . . 


WOflKOP£(f.l£S. 
PAT. 


CAPBON 


For  Autos,  Trucks  and  Tractors 

Completely  cleans  carbon  from  cylinders,  pistons, 
valves,  spark  plugs,  combustion  chamber.  No  work,  no 
waiting,  no  waste.  Eutor,  cheaper,  safer,  more  positive  than 
'liquid  Of  scraping.  Results  positively 
guaranteed.  On  market  six  years— not 
a  “kick”  yet.  Warm  up  engine,  remov# 
spark  plugs,  insert  Worko  tablet*— 
VVorko  docs  the  rest.  Box.  24  tableu 
X»;  72  tablets,  $2SX>.  Order  from  me 
if  not  in  your  dealer*  catalog* 

Hw  Work*  Co.I>4t  L  Rano*,Wi*. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ** square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Milk  and  Farm  News 


Good  cows  from  to  $1.35 ;  two-year- 
olds  for  beef,  from  $45  to  $65 ;  hogs,  live 
weight,  16c;  dressed,  from  20  to  22c; 
poultry,  live  weight,  20  to  22c.  Eggs, 
52c;  cabbage,  3c  per  lb.;  onions,  $1.60 
per  bu.  Pigs,  four  weeks  old.  $2.50  to  $3 
each  ;  veal  calves,  11  to  12c,  live  weight. 
Milk  retails  at  7c  per  qt.  Shippers  are 
paying  $2.85  per  100  lbs.  Butter,  46c  per 

lb.  J.  A.  M. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

Last  week  cattle  (cows)  sold  at  a  sale 
at  a  rather  low  price,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  time  of  coming  fresh  was  not  definite¬ 
ly  known,  $45  to  $100.  Good  cows  sell 
privately  at  $100  to  $1.50.  Hogs  are 
high,  running  from  20  to  25c  per  lb.,  live 
weight.  Butter,  50  to  55c ;  milk,  deliv¬ 
ered.  10c  per  qt.  Hand-picked  apples, 
about  .$1..50.  Potatoes  average  $1.50  or 
slightly  above,  per  bu.  ('abbage,  $40  to 
.$50  per  ton.  Oats,  75  to  8,5c  per  bu. 

;  Barley  .sold  last  w'eek  at  $1.75  per  bu. 
at  a  sale.  Chickens,  young,  25  to  30c  per 
lb. ;  old,  20  to  2.5c  per  lb.  J.  o.  s. 

Somerset  Co.,  Pa. 

Fair-sized  cows  selling  for  beef.  $50  to 
.$60  per  head;  new  milch  cows  (at  auc¬ 
tion),  $75  to  $1(M>  per  head  ;  hog.s.  23c 
jter  lb.  (delivered  at  city  market), 
dre.ssed  ;  fair-size  chi  kens  average  about 
$1  each,  alive;  horses  are  very  dull  at 
auction  or  private  sales.  Hay  pressers 
are  offering  $11  per  ton  in  barn  for  fir.st 
quality  hay.  At  one  public  sale  recently 
ha5’  sold  for  $!(>  per  ton  in  lairn.  Oats, 
80c  per  bu. ;  potatoes,  $1.60  per  bu., 
wholestile.  Eggs  are  very  scarce,  bring¬ 
ing  about  75c  per  dozen  (fresh).  But¬ 
ter,  50c  per  Ih.  ;  milk,  League  itrices ;  dry 
buckwlieiit,  .$3.10  per  cwt.  No  crop  <  f 
apples  this  yeiir  in  this  vicinity.  No  gar¬ 
dening  done  in  this  vicinity,  only  for 
home  use.  Four-weeks-old  iiigs  were  sold 
this  P'all  for  .$6  to  $8  per  pair.  Veal 
calves,  bog  dressed,  10c  per  lb.,  delivered 
at  market.  F.  b. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

Butter,  .50c;  eggs.  SOc ;  milk.  Sc;  cab- 
bagt*.  per  ton.  .$30;  potatoes.  .$1.20;  cows 
iire  from  .$75  to  .$1()0 ;  oats.  75c.  No  corn 
raised  this  year.  Hay  about  $15.  Car¬ 
rots.  75c  per  bu.  \v.  e.  c. 

Erie  Co.,  I’a. 

Dairy  co\v.s,  about  .$75;  milk.  7c  per 
•it.  to  the  farmer  when  taken  at  the  di>or. 
(!ood  horses,  about  $250.  and  some  $27.5. 
Sheep  average  .$8.  Hay.  .$22  per  ton. 
Oats,  02c  i)er  bu. ;  new  corn,  .$‘>..50  per 
bu. ;  old  corn,  .$4.75  per  bu.  Potatoes, 
$1.50  jter  bu.  Dressed  pork  by  the  whole 
hog,  24c  lb.  Eggs,  60c  per  doz.  Apples 
are  very  .scarce,  and  no  cider  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity,  Chestnut  coal,  $5.15  per  ton  at  the 
m'iue.  Av.  .m. 

Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 

Chicken  foetl  (vei-y  scarce).  ,$4.00; 
meal.  00  lbs.,  $4.00;  Timothy,  $12;  buck- 
wbeat  flour,  jter  lb.,  8c;  fresh  eggs,  75c; 
butter,  .50c;  milk,  Sc;  cheese,  .‘i’ie ;  po¬ 
tatoes  (retail).  $1.75;  oats,  $2.10;  ap¬ 
ples.  $2  ;  cabbage  ( retail ) ,  per  lb.,  3c  ; 
rutabagas,  per  lb..  3c ;  cows.  $50  to  .$80. 
There  are  only  a  few  registered  animals 
in  this  district ;  silos  about  half  full. 
All  the  potatoes  were  dug  because  of  the 
high  prices.  Hay  is  a  trifle  short.  This 
is  mostly  a  dairy  country  and  poor  one  at 
that.  At  present  a  gia-at  (b'al  of  lumber 
and  chemical  wood  is  cut.  but  when  this 
is  gone  more  farming  will  be  started. 
About  two  farms  out  of  tbia-e  are  with-  ' 
out  tenants.  No  industry  in  the  town 
since  tlie  tannery  clos(>d.  Tlie  cheeiio  fac-  ; 
tory  only  runs  fi)r  six  or  .seven  moiitlis. 

Cattarjiiigus  ('o.,  N.  Y.  w.  ir.  s.  b.  i 

Cows,  $75  to  $100.  according  to  grade. 
Butter,  48c  per  lb.  at  Wilke.sbarrc  mar¬ 
ket.  Hogs,  live,  17c  lb.;  dr  sed.  2.3  to 
24c ;  No.  1  veal,  20c  lb.,  dressed.  Chick¬ 
ens,  26e,  live ;  eggs,  00  to  00c  doz.  Ap¬ 
ples,  $1  to  .$1..50  per  bu. ;  culls,  50c.  Po¬ 
tatoes.  $1.50  bu.  Grain  is  all  fed  on  the  ; 
Lirms  hero.  Milk,  0’/^  aud  7c  per  qt.  at  | 
farms.  A.  U.  H.  i 

Wyoming  Co.,  Pa. 

Butter  ranges  from  .50  to  60c;  milk.  7 
to  7i/4c,  wholesale:  10c  per  qt.  retail;  7c 
per  pt.  Eggs,  65  to  70c.  Potatoes,  $1.50 
to  $2  per  bu.  Fresh  cows,  $100  to  $1.50 ; 
dry  cows,  7  to  9c  per  lb.;  steers,  12%  to 
13%c;  calves,  16%  to  17c.  G.  J.  w. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

Dairying  is  our  chief  business  in  the 
Cowanesque  Valley.  We  have  two  large 
condenseries ;  they  paid  $3.28  for  3.7  test 
milk  for  November,  and  above  or  below 
that  figure,  according  to  test.  Cows  bring 
from  $50  to  $150 ;  beef,  7c  oii  foot ;  sheep. 
$12  to  $15  each;  hogs,  dressed,  20c;  live. 
14e.  Turkeys,  dressed,  36  to  38c. ;  chick¬ 
ens,  per  lb.,  15  to  18c;  eggs.  .54c  per  doz. 
riiav,  $15  to  $18  per  ton ;  straw,  $6  to  $8. 

Tioga  Co..  Pa.  i.  E.  H. 

Wheat.  $2.15;  corn.  $1.00;  oats,  70c: 
rye,  $1.(>0;  apiiles,  $1;  potatoes.  .$1..30; 
hay.  clover.  $18;  Timothy,  $20;  butter. 
40c;  eggs.  50c.  Horses,  $125  to  $200; 
cows,  $75  to  $100;  pork,  22c;  calves,  1.3c; 
pigs.  $10  per  pair.  .T.  A.  b. 

Union  Co..  Pa. 

Wheat,  $2;  corn,  $150;  potatoes, 
$1.50;  hay.  .$24  per  ton;  steers,  .$11.50 
per  cwt.  ;'m«k.  $3.10  f.  o.  b.  Lanca.ster 
per  cwt.  Butter.  4Sc  per  lb. ;  cgg.s.  55c 
per  doz.;  cabbage,  10c  jier  head;  celery, 
10c  per  bunch;  turnips.  $1  ;  onions.  $1.50 
per  bu.;  navy  beans.  $9.  f.  s.  b. 

Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 


Tobesur«ofyour 
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Order  NOW! 


The  Nation  is  mobilized  for  war  ser¬ 
vice.  Raw  materials  are  being  fast  di¬ 
verted  for  Government  use.  To  make 
sure  of  having  an  Indiana  Silo  next  year, 
order  now.  It  will  cost  nothing  to  do  this 
and  it  will  save  you  much  money  later  on. 

This  is  no  time  for  experiments.  You 
need  a  proved,  practical  silo.  You  need  an 
Indiana  Silo.  Sixty  thousand  Indiana 
Silos  are  now  in  use.  Every  owner  is 
a  booster. 

The  war  is  demanding  the  products  of 
the  farm.  An  Indiana  Silo  will  make  your 
com  go  twice  as  far.  It  means  you  can 
feed  twice  as  much  stock  or  keep  the  same 
number  of  head  on  lialf  the  grain.  It 
means  cheaper  costs  for  producing  beef 
and  pork.  It  means  increased  production 
of  milk  and  butter.  It  means  money  for 
you  and  victory  for  the  cause. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  our 
special  offer  to  early  buyers. 
Address  nearest  office. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

I'nion  Bldg.,  .  .  •  •  •  Sad^rHon,  Indinn* 

518  Silo  Bldg..  . . .  Kon.onCiij,  Mo. 

518  Indiana  Bldg., .....  0--*  Hoinra,  Iona 

(18  Lire  Stock  Kxrhango  Bldg.,  Fort  Worth,  T«xa» 


Cut  Down 
Your  Feed  Bills 


Increa.se  milk  profluction  by  feed¬ 
ing  silage.  Get  tlte  silos  u.sed  by 
theU.  S.  Gov't,  the  latest  improv¬ 
ed,  perfectly  built  and  storm-proof 

HARDER  SILOS 

Send  po.st.'t!  for  the  new  free  book, 

“Saving  with  Silos."  written  by 
recognized  authorities  on  silage 
production  and  feeding.  valu¬ 
able  authoritative  dairy  guide,  frjt 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  11 
CobleskilL 

N.Y. 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  Is  equipped  with  tho 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  that  makes 
It  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  sweet— it  can’t  spoil  in  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fllUng  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfectly  air- tlghL  Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  Veiiow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  You  can't  buy  a 
better  silo.  Also  all  sizes  Water  Tanks. 
Our  motto  is  quality  through  and.  , 
through.  Factories  at  Frederick,  M«L  / 
and  Itoanokc,  Va.  Write  for  catalog.  Ij 
ECONOMY  SILO  &  MF6.  CO.,  Oept.  J.  frederick.  Hd.  I 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


Un  ad  ill  a  Silos 
Are  Trustworthy 


"They  pruKcrve  perfeotly.  Kx''h(«tve  lea- 

(uiert  which  iiiaUe  (hem  UiiuttM  l<»f  ttiinpIL-lty, 
(lurahility  and  cunvenieiic**  expLiined  in  well 
llluHtrated  calalo;;.  Send  earhj  orilrv  tlis- 
counts  Mui  agi’ucy  o^'er.  Ad'lrefd  Box  C. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Unadilla,  N.Y.  or  Des  Moines,  la. 


'ffllPlIwAt  SILOS 


have  three  distinct  wiil Is.  Require - 
DO  hoops.  Economical  because  they  : 
last  longer.  Keep  waruiUi  in.  and  : 
cold  out.  Absolutely  Guaran- : 
toed.  In  u.se  lor  15  years.  Send  lor  cita-  j 
log,  prices,  terms  and  Agency  Proposition,  j 
CMME  SILO  CO.,  Inc..  B*»  I B,  NORWCH,  N.  T.  j 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEWCATALOa  DE8CRIBINQ  THE 
iUARANTEEO  MONEY.8AVINQ 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS  ' 


strongest  built*  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-uphoop^ 
continuous  open*dtH>r  front — air-tight  door  and 
manent  nnncnM  features  The 

International  Silo  Oo.,  ftS  Flood  Rldg..U«adTill«,Pa. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 

^O'O  0  •  ♦  O  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  *♦*«»♦ 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


(('ontinuorl  from  ))iigo  lli.) 

sc:il(>.  This  forning  year  will  bring  the 
Hattie  of  the  Marne  to  each  one  of  us. 
It  will  be  in  our  personal  struggles  and 
in  the  public  light  we  are  to  make  for  a 
s(|uare  showing  for  farmers  and  country 
homes.  Our  opponents  will  be  organized, 
prepared  and  willing  to  crush  us.  and  they 
may  do  so  unless  we .  can  i)ut  on  the 
double  power  of  manhood  and  rise  up  to. 
hold  the  self-denying  si)irit  of  what  we 
believe  to  be  right.  This  double  power  is 
like  my  peach  tree  roots;  one  s<>t  feeding 
on  the  surface — where  others  do — the 
other  deej)  down  into  new  sources  of 
strength.  P.ut  tho  New  Year  is.  nearly  at 
hand,  d’he  root  has  burned  away.  That 
is  the  end  of  it?  Nf»,  w(‘  will  use  the 
ashes  to  grow  anotlnu-  tree  !  We  will  try 
to  use  the  ashes  of  the  past  year  to  make 
a  better  one.  Most  men  aia^  beaten  out 
of  this  double  manhood  power  by  their 
own  feai’s.  If  you  stop  to  listen  to  jx'ople 
who  tell  you  th.it  it  coiuiot  he  (lo)ie  you 
begin  to  thiidc  they  are  right.  T'ay  no 
attentirm  to  them — go  on  !  ii.  w'.  c. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Pre.nuery,  fancy  lb . 

49'-< 

;@ 

r>oy. 

Good  to  Gbolce  . 

@ 

49 

Lower  (inules . 

39 

@ 

43 

Storage,  good  to  clioice . 

40 

@ 

46 

Dairy,  best . 

48 

@ 

49 

(/'uiiinion  to  Good . 

35 

@ 

43 

City  made . 

@ 

37 

Packing  Stock . 

32 

@ 

36 

Process  .  . 

36 

42 

CHEESE. 

The  niiirkcl:  r('iniiin.s  strong 

at 

figiiro.s 

last  reported,  with  a  trifle  more  business 
under  way. 

Whole  Ainu,  fiincy  .  24}.^®)  2.5 

Good  to  choice .  22  @  24 

Power  srades .  17  ®  21 

Bkims,  heat .  Ig  @  19^ 

Fair  to  Kood .  9  @  14 

KUOS. 

'I’he  cold  w(‘ather  in  nmny  sections 
h:is  shortened  production,  :ind  frost  dam¬ 
age  on  the  way  has  still  further  les.sened 
the  supply  of  desirable  grades  of  fresh 
gathered.  Storage  stock  is  selling  well, 
in  many  ca.ses  above  recent  ipiotations. 

White,  nearby,  clioice  to  fancy .  70  ®  72 

Medium  to  Kood .  (jO  ®  ()5 

Mixed  colora.  nearbyhest . os  ®  04 

Oomtiioii  to  good .  ,V,  ®  00 

Gathered,  best,  white .  05  os 

Medium  to  (,'ood,  mixed  colors  .. .  .55  @  00 

Lower  (Trades .  4,5  ®  ,'■,0 

Slor.'KTe.  best .  40  ®  r.t 

.Medium  to  Good  .  28  @  SO 

HEANS. 

.Marrow,  lUO  lbs . 15  00  @10  00 

I'ea . 14  00  @14  75 

Callfonila,  small  wliite, . 1:{  25  @];i  ,50 

Bed  Kidney .  ....1.5  00  @15.50 

Lima,  Caliloniia . 13  00  @13  ,50 

LIVE  rOULTKY. 

Chickens,  lb .  24  @  25 

Ducks,  lb .  24  @  2.5 

Fowls  . 2,5  @  20 

Boosters  .  17  @  ig 

DKE.S.SKI)  I’OITI.TKA'. 

Extrmne  jtrices  iirevaih'd  fur  the  f(>w 
<-h(dce  turkeys  available,  but  the  general 
range  of  average  .stock  was  lower  than 
at  Thanksgiving. 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  40  @  42 

Common  to  (rood  .  33  @  37 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  38  @  40 

Boasters  .  28  @  32 

Fowls .  25  &  27 

Boosters .  20  @  21 

Ducks .  27  @  28 

Geese  . ]  i  i  i  25  @  28 

Guineas,  pair .  7.5  @  90 

Squabs,  uoz .  1  00  @0  75 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  8  .35  @13  oo 

Bulls  . 0,50  @10  00 

Cows  .  4 .50  @  y  00 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbs .  15  00  @17.50 

Culls .  8  00  @12  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 7  00  @11  50 

Lambs  . 15  00  @17  40 

UOBS . 17  00  @17  25 

FIU’ITK. 

Choice  appb's  linn,  and  in  sonu'  cas(‘s 
higher  owing  to  the  large  proixudion  of 
jiartially  damaged  fruit  in  the  receipts. 

Apples,  Albemarle,  bbl .  4  00  @5.50 

McIntosh  . .' .  4  50  @  7  00 

Ben  Davis .  3  00  @  3  .50 

Wlnesap  .  4  00  @  5  .50 

Twenty-Ounce  .  3  .50  @  5  .50 

Greenln(4  .  4  00  @  0  50 

Baldwin .  2  .50  @  5  00 

King .  4  00  @  5  .50 

Spy  .  4  00  ®  5  .50 

Bears— Kieffer.  bbl. .  2  00  @3  25 

Cranberries,  bbl . 10  00  @10  00 

VECKTABLK.S. 

Potatoe.s  moving  slowly  and  at  irregu¬ 
lar  figures.  Onions  doing  a  little  better 
for  the  top  grades.  Cabbage  very  sti’ong 
and  higher. 


Potatoes— Long  Island.  100  lbs _ 

Maine,  100  lbs  .  . 

Jersey,  lOOlbs . 

...  2  .50 
....  2  00 

State  and  Western,  100  lbs . 

...  2  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu . 

Beets,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Ton  . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  .50 

Onions,  white,  bu .  1  00 

State  and  W’n.,  BIO  lbs .  2  00 

Peppers,  bu . 2  00 

String  Beans  bu . .  2  00 

Turnips,  bbl, .  1  25 

Squash,  bbl .  2  00 

Peas,  bu....- .  3  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu  .  3  .50 

Tomatoes,  Greenhouse,  lb .  15 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt  .  10 

Leeks,  100  bunches  .  1  00 

Mushrooms  lb  .  25 

Uor.seradish,  100  lbs _  •  .  5  00 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bu .  3  00 

Okra,  bu .  3  00 

Salsify,  100  bunches  .  5  00 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl . 2  00 

Kale,  bbl .  2  50 

Parsley,  bbl .  4  00 

Spinach,  bbl . 5  00 

Cauliflower,  bbl . .' .  150 


@  2  70 
@  2  50 
@  3  50 
@  2  30 
@  2  25 
@  3  .50 
@  4  00 
®  3  00 
@55  00 
@  1  50 
®  1  50 
@  3  75 
®  4  .50 
@  7  00 
@  2  00 
@  3  00 
@  8  00 
@  4  50 
@  30 

18 

@  2  00 
@  50 

@  8  00 
@  4  00 
@  8  00 
@  7  00 
@  2  50 
@  3  00 
@  5  00 
fd  7  00 
@  7  00 


HAT  AND  STBAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  28  00  @2!)  00 


No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed  . . 
Straw,  Bye, . 


. 24  00  @27  00 


...20  00  @26  00 
..16  00  @17  00 


GRAIN. 


Wheat.  No.  2.  red,  .  2  26 


Corn. new  . . 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush... 


1  95 
89 


@ 

@2  00 
90 


Bye,  free  from  onion .  1  88  ®  1  91 


RKTAII.  PHICE.S  AT  NEW  YORK 
'riu'.sc  arc  not  the  high(>st  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  hut  represent  produce 
of  good  fiuality  and  the  buying  ojiportun- 
itie.s  of  at  least  half  of  .Nt'w  York's  popu¬ 
lation  : 


NEAY  YORK,  DECEMP.Ell  27,  P.llT. 

d’he  week  has  again  been  unfavoriilile 
for  hamlling  i-ierishable  stulT,  and  many 
of  tlie  r('c('i])ts  show  serious  damage  from 
the  iirevious  cold  sna))  while  they  were 
on  the  road.  I’otatoes  in  particular  are 
very  uncertain. 

Bl’TTER. 

Choice  creamery  is  scarce  and  selling 
at  itri'vious  high  rang<“,  though  thert'  i.s 
perha])s  less  that  is  good  (mough  to  bring 
the  top  figui’e  as  a  ht'avy  jiroportion  of 
the  recei])ts  i.s  medium  grade.  T'acking 
stock  and  city  made  are  rather  dull. 


Iliittor — Ix'st  iirint.s . 

.$.5(5 

.$.57 

Tub  good  to  clioicc' . 

..52 

.i)i) 

Eggs — fanc.v  . 

.7(5 

(iatlK'n'd  good  to  cluticc'.  .  .  . 

.(58 

AL'diuni  grades . 

..50 

I’otatoes,  11) . 

.0:] 

.04 

('abbage  bead . 

.20 

.25 

Tiirkevs.  Ib . 

.40 

.45 

Cliiekens  lb . 

»»«> 

.»)♦» 

..‘5(5 

Fowls,  lb . 

..‘50 

..‘52 

.:>() 

.50 

..'5.5 

..‘58 

Paeon,  lb . 

.4S 

.50 

General  Produce  Markets  Steady 

The  Danger  in  Holding  Back  Potatoes 

Potatoes  are  not  coming  to  market  5'ery 
fast.  Maine  js  shipiiing  (piite  freidy,  also 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  but  the  rest  of  the 
country  has  not  been  doing  much  latfdy. 
Accoivling  to  all  rejiorts  a  great  part  of 
the  imnumse  crop  is  still  to  be  marki'tc'd, 
but  the  same  old  causeji  aia'  keeping  it 
back.  Car  shortage  is  now  worst'  in  the 


North  and  East  than  in  the  West.  Many 
potato  growers  in  tlu'  Pacilic  and  moun¬ 
tain  sections  are  said  to  be  holding  for  ii 
better  iirice  reganlless  of  the  Ciir  situa¬ 
tion,  and  it  appears  that  cai^s  enough  can 
be  had  at  most  rush  points,  but  in  Michi¬ 
gan  jind  the  region  of  tht*  (Ircjlt  Lakes 
the  shortage  of  suitable  cars  is  keeping 
back  probably  seveiail  hundred  (*arloads  of 
potatoes  eaph  week.  Those  in  close  touch, 
with  the  shipping  points  in  that  part  of 
the  c()untry  e.xpress  fear  lest  stock  held 
back  in  this  Avaj;  niay  be  dumped  on  the 
market  later,  causing  a-  Spring  slump  in 
prices  that  would  discourage  fanners  from 
planting  enough  piytatoes  for  the  next 
crop.  This  iilea  seems  like  borrowing 
trouble,  but  without  •  doubt  the  outlook 
would  appear  safer  if  the  crop  were  kept 
moving  along,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the 
cars  available.  Prices  ofl’ered  farmers  are 
not  especially  of  the  war  time  variety; 
from  .'50  to  OOc  a  bushel  in  the  West  and 
Northwest  and  iibout  .$1.2.'>  a  bushel  in 
the  East  in  the  (diit'f  producing  sections, 
which, as  a  rule  an*  not  very  close  to  the 
.19  00  @2200  great  market  cities.  Of  course  a  good 
many  growers  fe('l  there  is  no  profit  in 
these  iirices  under  iin'sent  cost  conditions, 
and,  not  being  in-essed  for  immediate  cash, 
they  prefer  to  take  a  chance  by  waiting. 
It  is  plain  ('iiough,  however,  tiiitt-  prices 
cannot  go  up  nor  evt'ii  hold  firm  unless 
the  larger  part  of  the  crop  has  been  sold 
and  distributed  by  Siudng.  Eor  this  rea- 
.son  it  would  be  a  pb'asure  to  .see  the  car- 
lot  figures  .somewhat  larger  at  this  time. 
CABIlAdE  IN  DIFFERENT  POSITION 

Put  wh.v  should  not  iiot.atoc's  advance 
rapidly,  as  cabbages  have  done?  Of 
course  they  may.  A  long  spell  of  blizzard 
weather  would  put  uj)  the  price  for  awhile 
any  time  by  shutting  oil'  the  supply.  P.ut 
that  would  help  the  dealers  more  than  the 
..■>;■>  growers.  The  difference  Avith  cabbage  is 
that  a  large  part  of  the  crop  was  sold 
(piite  ('arly,  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
frozf'ii  and  would  not  k('ep  long.  M'^hen 
the  frosted  stulT  had  bi'cn  s(dd,  the  un- 
frosti'd  cabbages  Avu're  in  a  better  jiositiou 
and  up  w('nt  the  iirice  to  .'jt-lO  a  ton  to  the 
growers,  almost  doubling  Avilhin  a  month. 
May  not  jiotatoes  act  tin*  same  Avay? 
Some  think  so,  but  the  ])roi)ortion  frozen 
Avas  not  large  compared  Avith  the  Avhole 
crop.  It  is  ci'rtainly  safer  to  keep  the 
potato('s  moving  along  to  market  at  a 
steady  rate. 

AVIIAT  AliOIIT  ONIONS? 

Exasperating  to  hoix-ful  holders,  is  the 
sagging,  dragging  cour.se  of  the  onion 
market  lati'ly.  Those  Avho  expected  a 
Ixxnn  for  no  better  reason  than  that  there 
Avas  a  big  rise  last  year  are  disappointed, 
but  nolxKiy  seems  to  be  selling  urgently 


as  yet.  The  gist  of  their  hope  is  that  the 
Kinall,  rather  inferior  stulT  so  abundant 
in  this  year’s  cro))  Avill  soon  pass  out  of 
the  Avay  graduall.v  and  leave  an  opi'iiing 
for  the  choicer  stock  in  storage  ;  for  nat¬ 
urally  it  is  the  best  part  that  is  held  ba(d< 
as  a  rul(\  These  holders  argue  Avith  some 
reason  that  onions  are  selling  about  as 
low  as  potatix's  and  that  tlu'y  should  sell 
considerably  aboAm  potatoes  on  a  normal 
market.  P.ut  Avhat  market  is  norhml  in 
these  times?  In  the  piaxluciug  sc'ctioiis 
of  the  Conneccticut  Yalh'y,  Western  Ncav 
York  and  tin*  Middle  AYest  onions  are  ac¬ 
tually  held  at  higher  prices  than'Tn  some 
of  the  big  cities;  valued  at  .i!.".  jicr  lOO  lbs. 
in  AVestern  Ni'av  York,  for  instance,  Avhile 
the  big  city  markets  range  arouiid  ,$2.50 
for  the  general  stock  on  hand. 

.  VALFRS  IN  APPLES  AVRLL  AtAINTAINED. 

Apples  are  in  like  position  Avitli  onions 
in  this  respect.  Some  of  the  best  apiih's 
are  held  in  storage  at  a  higher  price  than 
they  Avould  command  in  most  city  mar- 
ket.s.  The  reason  is  that  the  oAvner  paid 
a  good  round  price  for  the  ap))l(*s.  and  be- 
li('ves  that  the  miUdvet^  Avill  finally  come 
to  his  point  of  vieAV,  or  at  least  save  him 
from  the  net  ton  he  would  take  b.v  selling 
noAAL  Some  of  these  aiiples  must  hring 
fully  .$<!  a  barrel  to  shoAv  any  iirofit  over 
the  various  .costs,  and  -the  los.ses  iinairri'd 
by  selling  tin*  poorer  part  of  the.  orchard 
run  holding  eiirlieV  in  the  season.  At 
Iiresent,  a  choice  lot  of  P.aldAvins  Avill 
bring  .$-1  and  .$5  jier  -barrel  in  most  large 
markets,  but  it  takes  fancy  fruit  of  a 
very  choice  variety  to  bring  .$0  an.VAvhere 
('xc(>pt  in  a  I'caa'  Lake  region  cities  like 
Detroit  and  .Alinneajxdis  or  St.  Paul, 
Avhere  local  fruit  scarcity  combined  Avith 
local  lU'osjx'rity  has  nnuh*  choici*  ajiples 
s('ll  for  .$15  to  .$7.  Tlu'y  are  bringing  ina'tty 
Iiigh  prices,  too.  in  some  of  the  (’anadian 
markc'ts.  On  the  Avhole  tin*  a|>ple  market 
is  doing  fully  as  Avell  as  could  be  expected 
in  vieAV  of  the  loss  of  the  foreign  outlet 
and  the  scarcity  of  the  sweetening  needed 
ill  the  great  apple  pie  belt  of  the  country. 

(1.  B.  F. 


Good  fresh  coavs  Avith  calf  by  their  side. 
$1 00 :  iiH'jlium  size  and  old  cows,  from 
.$.50  to  .$S5;  tAA'o-year-old  heifers,  for  Ix'ef, 
about  .$(5.5.  Hogs.  1,5c  per  lb.;  calves.  l.'5c 
p('r  lb.;  lambs.  1,5c  jier  lb.  Potatoes,  .$1 
per  bu.  Peans,  yelloAV  eye,  .$12  per  100 
lbs.  P.uckwheat,  .$.'5. 40  per  100  lbs;  Avheat. 
,$2.10  bu. ;  oats.  T.5c  bu. ;  hay.  No.  1.  ,$1S 
per  ton;  straw,  .$7.  to  ,$!».  Eggs,  fresh, 
.50c.  (lood  OAVi's,  .$1.5  to  ,$1S  per  lu'ad.  No 
sale  for  horses.  Wood,  ,$.'5  ))er  cord.  Our 
dealer  has  refusi'd  to  sell  any  I'oal  to 
farmers.  c.  av.  c. 

.Steulx'ii  Co..  N.  Y. 


An  Expert  Sheep  Raiser^s  Advice 


You  probably  have  heard  of  Henry  L. 
Wardwell,  Springfield  Centre,  N.  Y.,  Ex- 
President  of  the  American  Shropshire  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who,  without  question,  has  won  more 
prizes  on  sheep  than  any  other  sheep  man  in 
the  business. 

He  is  an  authority  on  breeding,  feeding  and 
care  of  sheep.  His  remarkable  success  is  due 
to  the  painstaking  care  he  gives  his  flocks  as 
is  evidenced  in  some  advice  he  gave  the  other 
day.  Here  is  what  he  said: 

“It  is  of  no  use  for  a  man  to  buy  a  flock  of  sheep 
and  then  not  give  them  good  care.  Many 
seem  to  think  that  a  flock  of  sheep  will  take 
care  of  themselves.  A^^ithout  proper  feed  and 
proper  care,  you  cannot  hope  for  success. 
Stomach  worms  and  intestinal  parasites  are 
the  greatest  handicap  to  sheep  raising.  AAfe 
have  used  SAL-VET,  that  wonderfully  effi¬ 
cient,  medicated  stock  salt  and  worm  destroyer, 
for  several  years  and  have  great  faith  in  it. 

We  keep  it  before  our  sheep  all  the  time,  even 
when  on  the  show  circuits  and  can  truthfully 
say  our  sheep  are  free  from  worms,  although 
we  have  run  them  on  the  same  pastures  quite 
thickly  for  over  fifteen  years.  In  the  picture  is 
a  flock  of  Shropshire  ewes  that  have  had  no 
grain  since  they  weaned  their  lambs,  but 


simply  pasture.  They  are  in  fine  form  and 
their  healthy  condition  is  no  doubt  due  to 
SAL-VET  which  is  alway  before  them.” 

You,  too,  will  find  SAL-VET,  a  splendid  live  stock 
conditioner  and  worm  destroyer,  whether  for  sheep, 
hogs,  horses  or  cattle.  It  is  a  high  grade  remedy  which 
has  won  the  endorsement  of  men  like  Mr.  Wardwell,  a 
leader  in  the  sheep  industry — Hon.  A.  J.  Lovejoy,  Ex- 
President  International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  Roscoe, 
Ills.,  a  leader  in  the  swine  field — Mr.  John  C.  Mills, 
Preston,  Minn.,  Vice-President  Cattle  Beeders  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  many  others,  solely  on  its  merit. 

SAL-VET  is  not  only  very  efficient  but  the  cheap¬ 
est  live  stock  conditioner  you  can  buy.  For  the  trifling 
cost  of  only  2^2^  per  month  per  hog  or  sheep  and  a 
trifle  more  for  horses  and  cows,  you  can  keep  your 
stock  free  from  worms  and  in  the  pink  of  condition. 

You  save  many  times  its  original  cost  in  the  feed 
you  save.  It  keeps  the  animals’  digestive  system  in 
better  condition  so  that  they  will  get  more  benefit  from 
their  feed — above  all  it  rids  the  stomach  and  intestines 
of  disease-breeding,  food-consuming,  blood-sucking 
worms,  the  deadly  parasites  that  cost  the  American 
farmers  more  in  losses  than  any  other  pest. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  SAL-VET.  If  none  in  your 
locality  as  yet,  write  us;  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  our 
new  live  stock  book — just  issued — free,  postpaid.  It 
will  interest  you  because  it  contains  much  valuable  live 
stock  information.  Address 


THE  FEIL  MFG.  CO.,  Chemists,  Dept.  115  CLEVELAND,  O. 
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Daii^r  Feed 


I 


futs  Moni' 
in  tMi 
iMilk 
Pail 


Cows  fed  on  Sucrene  give  25%  more  milk  in  three 
weeks’  feeding — at  a  substantial  saving  in  feed  cost 
Our  experts  have  demonstrated  this  fact  many  times  with  Sucrene  Dairy 
Feed  on  our  own  experimental  farms,  and  their  experience  is  duplicated 
by  thousands  of  dairymen  and  farmers. 

SUCRENE  DAIRY  FEED,  Hay  and  Water 
Is  All  Your  Cow  Needs 

to  make  more  milk.  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  is  a  complete,  scientiheally  cor¬ 
rect  milk-making  ration,  supplying  necessary  protein,  carbohydrates,  fats 
and  mineral  mat;tcr  to  meet  the  daily  needs  of  the  cow  for  milk  production 
and  for  maintaining  the  body  in  vigorous  health  all  the  year  ’round. 

SUCRENE  DAIRY  FEED  is  composed  of  cottonseed  meal,  corn  gluten  feed, 
ground  and  bolted  main  screenings,  corn  distillers'  dried  grains  and  solubles, 
clipped  oat  by-product,  molasses,  palm  kernel  meal,  calcium  carbonate  and  a 
littlesalt.  Guaranteed  analysis;  161%  protein,  31%fat,46%carbohydrates,  I4%fibre. 

V ariety — Palatability — Easy  Digestibility-Economy 

are  four  important  reouisites  which  give  .'iucrene 
Dairy  Feed  its  high  place  in  the  dairy  world — 

16  years  the  recognized  standard  of  milk  feed 
quality. 

Save  your  high  priced  grain.  Order  a  ton  of 
Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  from  your  dealer.  Accept 
no  substitute.  A  week’s  feeding  will  show  sat¬ 
isfactory  results  in  the  milk  pail.  Write  us  your 
dealer's  name,  if  he  does  not  handle  Sucrene, 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon,  for  valuable 
books  on  care  and  feeding  of  farm  animals. 

Check  the  feeds  in  which  you  are  interested. 

^  American  Milling  Co. 

Dept.  5  Peoria,  Illinois 

(16  YeanAtntrica’iLtadingMixed  Feed Speciatislaf 


Please  send  me  Illustrated  Literature 


on  feeds  checked  below. 

□  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

□  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 

□  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  steers 

□  Amco  Dairy  Feed 

My  dealer's  name . 

P.  O . 

My  name.. 

P.  O. . 


(5  ) 


..State.. 


. State.. 


BOMB  THE  KAISERn 

Make  all  “sour  fields”  sweet  and  productive — better  their 
mechanical  condition — release  “tied  up”  fertility,  by  applying 

Reiehard’s  Lehigh  Hydrated  Lime 

Test  92^  Calcium  Hydroxide - 3^  Magnesium  Oxide 

This  superior  grade  of  Agricultural  Lime  is  made  from  un¬ 
usually  fine  limestone.  it  is  nearly  pure  white  in  color,  in 
excellent  drilling  condition  and  is  put  up  iu  50-lb.  paper  bags, 
There  is  none  better. 

Special  Prices  on  Elarly  Shipments 

Buy  Now  to  Avoid  the  Spring  Rush 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD 

15  W.  Lawrence  St.  Allentown,  Pa. 

Manufacturer  of  Animal  Bone  Fertilizers 


SI 
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IE 

j  Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 

Feed  and  Milk  Prices 

A  recent  letter  from  a  manufacturer  of 
stock  feed  contained  the  following: 

“In  1911  milk  was  worth  $1.60,  and  100 
lbs.  of  It  would  buy  100  lbs.  of  dairy 
feed,  and  this  feed  would  make  400  lbs. 
of  Holstein  milk.  In  other  words,  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $1.50  brought  in  $6.  To¬ 
day,  taking  New  York  prices,  100  lbs.  of 
milk  at  $'5. .60  will  buy  IIG  lbs.  of  bal¬ 
anced  feed  at  $3  per  100  lbs.  In  other 
words,  you  can  get  more  feed  for  your 
milk  than  you  did  six  years  ago,  figuring 
on  the  barter  basis.  Whether  the  other 
farmers’  co.sts  are  on  a  parity  or  have  in¬ 
creased*  it  is  hard  to  say.” 

Here  is  a  good  question  for  dairymen 
and  we  have  submitted  it  to  some  prac¬ 
tical  feeders. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE  IDLE  STOCK? 

The  dairy  ration  named  is  not  handled 
by  any  of  our  retailers  in  this  immediate 
vicinity,  but  comi)aring  it  .in  price  with 
other  so-called  ‘prepared  feeds,  would  be 
safe  in  .saying  it  would  retail  for  at 
least  $.3.25  per  100  lbs.  Grade  B  milk 
price  for  this  month  is  $3.07  per  100  lbs. 
We  .note  that  practically  "all  prepared 
mixed  feeds  advertise  that  one  pound  of 
grain  will  produce  four  pounds  of  milk. 
This ‘may  be  possible  with  an  extra  good 
cow  for  a  short  period  of  time  after 
freshening,  but  take  .the  average  herd, 
with,  cows  of  different  periods  of  lactation, 
one  pound  of  grain  to  three  pounds  of 
milk  or  lo.ss  would  come  nearer  to  actual 
figures.  We  must  also  face  the  fact  that 
our  calves,  yearlings  and  dry  sto<-k  must 
have  a  liberal  supply  of  high-priced  feed 
in  order  that  they  will  grow,  develop  and 
he  in  proper  condition  when  they  reach 
the  period  of  producing  milk. 

Delaware  C'o.,  N.  Y.  j.  clakk  nesbitt. 

T  am  very  much  in  doubt  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  statement  submitted  by  the 
feed  manufacturer.  I  have  yet  to  see  any 
feed'  that  will  produce  400  lbs.  of  milk 
from  100  lbs.  of  the  feed.  The  feed  men¬ 
tioned  is  a  balanced  ration,  and  will  give 
good  results,  but  it  will  not  produce  such 
results  as  are  claimed  for  it.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  is  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
farmer  is  going  to  give  away  everything 
that  he  raises  on  the  farm,  and  credit 
him,  the  feed  mauufactiirer,  with  all  the 
milk  that  the  cow  gives  while  eating  his 
preparation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
thing  works  out  about  like  this:  Sup¬ 
pose  that  your  cow  freshens  in  good  flesh. 
The  first  few  d.-iys  she  will  need  only  a 
little  bran  with  licr  hay  and  a  few  man¬ 
gels.  Then,  as  her  flow  of  milk  increases, 
she  can  take  a  small  feed  of  balanced  ra¬ 
tion,  and  the  rule  is  to  increa.se  this  in  a 
ratio  of  one  pound  of  feed  for  each  three 


considerable  saving.  j.  qbant  mobsb. 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Dairymen’s  Convention  Holstein  Sale 

At  the  Holstein  sale  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  14-16,  148  purebred  animals  brought 
$85,065,  or  an  average  of  $581.20  each. 
About  half  were  calves  and  yearlings. 
The  great  feature  of  the  sale  was  the  pries 
paid  for  the  bull  calf  Majestic  Rag  Apple, 
born  last  July,  $.3.6.(KX),  bought  by  J.  T. 
Shanahan  of  New  York.  This  young  bull, 
a  son  of  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  8th  and  the 
40-lb.  cow,  K.  P.  Diona  Pietertje  (her 
dam  37-lb.),  is  backed  by  larger  records 
for  the  three  nearest  dams  than  any  other 
bull  ever  offered  in  imblic  sale. 

Counting  out  this  one  record  price  the 
other  147  averaged  $347  each. 

G.  A.  Abbott  of  New  York  bought 
Spring  Farm  Korndyke  Grindetia  (seven 
years).  $450;  Nannette  De  Kol  Ormsby 
(six  years),  $400. 

II.  Perkins  &  Son,  N.  Y.,  S.  F.  K.  P. 
6th  Baroness  Moore  (three  years),  $400; 
Mercedes  Joe  Bach  Juliet  (nine  year#), 
$330. 

Milbrant  &  Green,  Wis.,  Spring  Farm 
Cornucopia  Keyes  (six  years),  $510. 

W.  .T.  Stewart,  Pa.,  Spring  Farm 
Keyes  Korndyke  (six  years),  $440; 
Manor  .Josephine  Korndyke  Colantha  (six 
years),  $255;  Allarnuchy  Jetske  1‘auline 
(three  years),  $500;  Poland  Maid  Hen- 
gerveld  (seven  years),  $.320;  Oaknole 
Pontiac  Bright  2d  (three  years),  $405. 

Akson  D.  Weller,  N.  Y.,  Lotta  Pontiac 
Spring  Farm  King  (one  year),  $490. 

C.  F.  &  F.  .T.  Bigler,  N.  Y.,  Pollyooly 
Rag  Apple  Korndyke  (three  years),  .$275. 

Wm.  E.  Harmon,  Mass.,  S.  F.  Tweede 
Pontiac  Cornucopia  (four  months), 
$3,000. 

Allen  Gilbert  &  Washburn  Bros.,  Pa., 
Ij.  H.  ('.  Segis  Pontiac  Hengerveld  (male, 
five  months),  .$360. 

.T.  T.  Williams,  Ill.,  K.  S.  P.  Segis  Rose 
(five  years),  $255;  King  .Toh  Lyons 
(male,  one  year),  $800;  L.  H.  C.  Klze- 
vere  Korndyke  (two  years).  .$310;  Sul¬ 
phur  Spring  Lady  (seven  years),  $.3.30; 
A.  W.  P.  .Tune  .Tessie  De  Kol  (two  years), 
$’260;  Fairmount  Plum  Pontiac  Pohlcrest 
(two  years),  $2.5.5. 

R.  r.  Riley,  Pa.,  L.  H.  C.  Lady  Inks 
Alcartra  (two  years),  $2(K) ;  Molly  Segis 
Alcartra  (three  years),  .$510. 

C.  W.  Ellis,  .Tr..  N.  Y.,  Korndyke  Pon¬ 
tiac  Butter  Maid  (four  years),  $.'160;  Gat. 
No.  1.57  (male,  nine  months),  $.500. 

C.  I,.  Amos.  N.  Y..  Gat.  No.  18  (four 
months).  .$360;  K.  K.  S.  V.  Addie  Pon¬ 
tiac  (11  months),  $425. 

Linn  Kinne,  N.  Y.,  Cat.  No.  19  (four 
months),  .$255. 

Wm.  B.  Ilatch,  Rfioh.,  King  Korndyke 
Ruth  I’ontinc  (male,  one  year),  .$1.(52.5. 

Backus  Bros.,  N.  Y.. ‘(}ueeii  Pontiac 
Carlotta  Ellen  (six  years),  $.3.30. 

M.  T.  Garrigaii.  Mass..  Orchard  Farm 
Jessie  (seven  years),  .$,550. 

C.  S.  &  F.  M.  Ghaffee,  Pa.,  Orchard 
Farm  I.assie  .3d  (twin,  two  years),  $2.80; 
Orchard  Farm  I.as.sie  4th  Owin.  two 
years),  .$275;  A.  P.  W.  Julia  Jewell  De 
Kol  (t\Vo  years),  .$230. 


HIGHEST  PRICES 
Paid  for  all  kinds  of 


Raw  Furs 


1  lu-cd  Ini'KO  (illuiitities  of  ull 
kiiidK  of  fiii’B,  mid  it  will  imy 

roll  to  tret  tny  price  list. 

especially  solicit  furs  from 
all  iiorUiern  and  central 
seetions.  Write  for  iny  price 
list  and  shlppint7  tai?s  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 

P.O.  Box  M-2,  East  Liberty,  O. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


GRIMM’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 


I 


What  the  GHIMM  EVAPOKATOK  lias  done  for  others— 
it  will  do  for  you— fiist  and  shallow  boilinjf  and  thesiphon. 
which  clanfles  the  litjuid,  produces  QUALITY.  We  will 
start  you  on  the  to  biKtrer  profitn  by  Riving  you  the  benefit  of 
our  experience  aud  particulars  about  the  BEST  ArPARATUS  made. 
Hricos  for  PURE  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  are  higher.  The  supply  is  ex- 

ha  UHted -"the  cfemand 
is  increasing  rapidly. 
Our  COMI^ETELY 
EQUIPPED  EVAP¬ 
ORATOR  will  pro- 
dtice  the  best  qtmlity 
of  MAPLE  SYRUP. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Ask  for  catalog 
and  slate 
number  of  trees 
you  tap. 


G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE  Rutland,  Vt 


Rogers  Wood-Rim  Banjos  K.  nC  Tr: 

JOSEPH  BOGEKS,  Jr.,  Farmiugdale,  N.  J. 


York 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  FUR  MARKET 

Because  shipments  to  New 
York  eliminate  all  unneces¬ 
sary  transportation  and 
handling  charges  involved 
in  reshipment  from  the  in¬ 
terior.  Your  pelts  will  reach  New  York  eventuaUy.  WHY 
NOT  FIRST?  Here  in  New  York  you  will  find  :  The  largest 

Raw  Fur  Market;  the  greatest  number  of  Raw  Fur  Dealers;  the  largest 
number  of  Fur  manufacturers;  90  per  cent,  of  America’s  Fur  Dressers 
and  Dyers;  the  biggest  outlet  for  manufactured  Furs  and  the  most 
wonderful  retail  Fur  establishments  on  earth. 

RAW  FUR  MERCHANTS’  ASSOCIATION,  46  West  24th  Street,  New  York 


Trappers’  Guide 
Free  on  Request 


or  four  pounds  of  milk,  aud  to  continue 
the  increase  of  feed  just  as  long  as  the 
cow  responds  by  giving  more  milk.  At 
the  same  time,  silage  will  be  added  to  her 
rajtion  until  she  is  getting  .30  or  40  lbs. 
per  day,  together  wdth  all  the  hay  she  will 
eat.  and  mangeks,  if  one  has  them.  Now 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  fresh  <-ow 
would  give  quite  a  (piantity  of  milk  if  fed 
only  the  hay,  silage  and  mangels.  Yet 
our  friend  w'ould  have  ub  believe  that  his 
feed  mixture  produces  all  of  the  milk. 
And,  be.sides  »this,  nearly  all  good  dairy 
cows  will  grow  poor  if  fed  at  a  riite  of 
one  pound  of  feed  to  four  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced.  She  may  do  it  for  a  little  while, 
say  as  long  as  -her  bodily  fat  lasts  ;  then 
she  w'ill  begin  to  shrink  in  -milk  unle.ss 
the  grain  ratio  is  raised.  Al.so.  soon 
after  a  cow  is  bred,  she  will  reipiire  more 
griiin  to  keep  up  her  flow  of 'milk,  and  the 
ratio  will  have  to  ‘be  steadily  increased 
until  the  cow  will  be  consuming  as  many 
pounds  of  grain  as  .she  is  giving  milk. 
And  even  after  she  is  dry,  she  .should  have 
some  grain  to  put  her  in  good  shape  for 
freshening  •time.  The  day  has  gone  by 
when  the  farmer  was  contented  to  work 
all  Summer  to  raise  cow  fowl  simply  to 
help  out  the  results  clairne<l  by  the  maker 
of  some  ready-mixed  preparation.  The 
farmers  are  not  only  beginning  to  charge 
the  cow  for  the  things  rai.sed  on ‘the  farm, 
but  a  good  many  of  them  are  figuring  out 
rations  and  mixing  their  own  feed  at  a 


Hugh  Moore,  Pa.,  L.  H.  G.  Ethel  Al¬ 
cartra  (two  years).  $370;  Orchard  Farm 
Zozo  .3d  (one  year),  .$.340;  It  Pontiac 
Queen  (one  year),  ,$425;  Meadmore  Pau¬ 
line  Prilly  (one  year),  $440;  Kiatta  Mer¬ 
cedes  2d  (five  years),  .$380;  Mutual  De 
Kol  Pohlcrest  (nine  years),  $.340. 


Snow  Flake  2d  (five  years),  $400. 

(lOo.  E.  Pierce,  N.  Y.,  Fairmount  Al¬ 
cartra  Buttercup  (four  years),  $630. 

Oliver  (^abana.  Jr.,  N.  Y.,  Fairmount 
Vadora  Erua  (s<*ven  years),  ,$6.50. 

B.  P.  Ames,  Wis.,  King  Tidy  Alcartra 
(male,  10  months),  $1,250;  Gretehen 
Grace  Ormsby  Korndyke  (two  years), 
$33,5. 


J.  T.  Shanahan,  N.  Y.,  Majestic  Rag 
Apple  (male,  four  months),  $.35,000; 
Tranquility  Korndyke  Pietertje  (thrae 
years),  $825;  Superba  Ideal  Rag  Apple 
(11  months),  $700. 

Alfred  G.  Ferguson,  N.  Y.,  Superb  Pal¬ 
myra  Rag  Apple  (male,  eight  months), 
$.3,400. 


W.  H.  Alace,  N.  Y.,  TiUcile  Inka  Segis 
(six  years).  $.‘{,.3.50;  Rag  Apple  Dora  Se- 
gis  (one  year),  $825;  Fairmount  Pontiac 
Gantrilla  (one  year),  $700. 

F.  H.  Metcalf,  Mass.,  iv.  P.  I.ady  Ruth 
(two  years),  $2,000;  Superba  Betsy  (two 
years),  $1,400. 

F.  B.  Green,  Wis.,  Superba  Dorothy 
.Tan*'  (10  months),  .$330. 

Geof  H.  Weaver,  Wis..  Cat.  No.  .56 
(male,  .seven  months!,  $800. 

Gland  E.  Pettit.  N.  Y.,  I.ady  Tidy  Ah- 
bekerk  (one  year),  .$425. 

F.  C.  Shepard  A  Son,  N.  Y.,  Mollie 
Korndyke  Pontiac  (seven  years),  ,$2.50. 

IT.  Moyer.  N.  Y.,  Fairmount  I, yon# 
Midland  Boon  2d  (11  months),  $.300. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Save  1,000  Steps 
A  Day 

The  old-fashioned 
method  of  pumping  and 
carrying  water  is  a  great 
time  and  labor  waster.  Put 
in  a  water  system  and  save 
1,000  steps  a  day — 365,000 
steps  (or  nearly  100  miles) 
in  a  year.  The 


a 


i;4m! U 


mamk 

handles  water  BY  MA¬ 
CHINERY —  tons  of  it 
for  house,  barn  ^d  yard. 
Nothing  to  freeze!  Water 
comes  “Direct  from  the  Well” 
absolutely  fresh  —  no  stored 
water.  Supplies  hot  or  cold, 
hard  or  soft  water  anywhere 
you  want  it.  Affords  splen¬ 
did  fire  protection.  Gives 
you  a  modern  bath  room. 
Reduces  feeding  costs.  Sim¬ 
ple  and  thoroughly  reliable. 
The  best  investment  you  can 
make. 

FREE  CATALOG  and  In- 
formation  Blank  tell 
the  whole  story  and 
enable  you  to  learn 
the  cost  of  a  Mil¬ 
waukee  IVater  System 
for  your  place. 
Write  today. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 
863  Third  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


"Good  to  the  Last  Drop" 


C 'HALVES  relish  and  thrive  upon 

^  Blatchford's  Calf  Meal,  the  milk  sub- 
stitute.  They  increase  in  size  and  weight 
rapidly;  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  no  indiges¬ 
tion— no  scouring. 

Blatchford’s 
Calf  Meal 

F'lould  be  used  to  push  the  ealf  forward  to  a  grain  diet. 
'I'.iia  important  move  is  more  essential  now  than  ever. 

Write  for  Booklet  t”e“Varg.'-a? 

~  (.’alves  it  I  lie 

I'rnaliost  Cost.”_  If  you  -aise  any  rnivos  write  i^r 
t'le  hoo'rict.  It  is  m-.iled  without  coot. 


Blatchford  Cal#  Meal  ^^'aiikcKan*  III. 

Kxcelleut  Opportunity  for  Man  or  Woman 
Aotiroiceis  offertxl  :ibrichtinnn  or  woiiudi  to  become 
iiss()ci;itO(i,  on  aprolll.-iblo  basis,  wiili  a  larKo  eastoni 
))iiblislii))K  house.  No  iuvostiHeut;  no  outfit  to  buy ; 
we  supply  evei-ythiue  fi-ee;  souie  clmico  territories 
now  available:  tr:ivel  if  pief»)-re(l.  A(l<li'ess  Desk  C. 
00x1159,  Priscilla  Publishina  Co., 86  Broad  St.,  Boston, Mass. 

s 

lEars 

as  L. 

in  A  10-acre  orange  grove  In  Florida 
III  sold  recently  for  $i0,000— five  years 
ago  the  lanil  brought  $100  an  at  re. 
i  Present  value  is  based  on  Ctarning 

^  Capacity  of  grove,  li  vou  own  or 

i  contemplate  buying  land  in  Plori- 

V  da  .adapted  to  citrus  why  not  plant 
\  oranges  or  grapefruit?  Write  US 

1  today  for  “Florida  Facts,**  free. 

1  llackeyo  Nurseries, 

1/  1210  CITIZENS  BK..  TAMPA,  FLA. 

I  At  the  Fat  Stock  Show 

!  'riiero  is  a  flat  cap  iibout  eight  inches 
wide  on  tin'  fence  tiround  the  judging 
I  arena  of  Dexter  I’iirk  Ptivilion  ;it  the 
stock  show.  It  is  .about  hnaist  high,  just 
high  enough  to  form  a  rest  for  the  arms. 
Farmeji’s  and  stockmen  tire  wont  to  sttiiul 
here  for  hours  at  a  stretch,  and  while 
touching  elbows  with  one  aiiotlier  swap 
experiences.  d'hi'y  could  just  as  well 
occupy  comfortable  chairs  a  little  higher 
up  and  further  back — the  chairs  are  free 
during  the  day  hut  they  seem  to  want  to 
get  closer  to  wliat's  going  on  in  the  ring, 
and  where  sometimes  they  may  stroke  a 
st«>('r  or  a  horse. 

Standing  at  this  I'ail.  votc'r.an  farmers, 
and  youngi'r  oih's.  too.  la'cite  ('xiK'rieiices 
that,  could  they  be  induced  to  writi'  them 
out  and  send  them  to  tluur  farm  jiaiier, 
would  be  worth  a  five  years'  suhsciuiition 
and  even  more.  These  are  the  men  who 
never  write  what  they  know,  not  from  not 
wanting  to  give  anything  away,  hut  sim¬ 
ply  because  writing  anything  would  be 
more  of  a  job  to  them  than  a  day's  plow¬ 
ing.  Some  of  these  men  talk  freely,  oth- 
ei's  cannot  h<»  induced  to  t.alk  nnh'ss  by 
the  right  kind  of  (pK-sf ioning.  and  by  this 
lu'oce.ss  a  veritable  troiisurt'  box  is  tapped. 
Often  men  are  movi'd  to  impart  valuable 
information  from  wlmt  they  s(>e  in  the 
idng,  but  more  often  by  the  mini  talking 
among  themselves. 

An  Allen  County.  Ohio,  man  stood  at 
this  rail  and  now  and  then  butted  into 
the  talk.  He  is  a  former  widl-known  hog 
judge,  raised  pork  himself  and  at  times 
at  dilTercnt  shows  had  as  many  as  20  to 
.‘lO  sows,  all  yearlings,  to  show.  He  also 
had  the  distinction  of  btung  one  of  the 
original  men  to  take  stock  to  New  York 
and  reach  top-notch  price's  with  what  he 
had  to  sell.  lie  has  a  farm  of  240  acres 
in  his  home  county.  Of  his  judging  ex- 
jeerience  he  rel.-ites  a  (pieer  occurrence. 
He  barred  an  animal  fi'om  the  money 
after  she  had  taken  good  prize's  from  some 
of  the  best  fairs  in  the  cenintry.  When 
the  owner  demnrre'd  the  jnelge'  claimed 
that  he  was  within  the  rule's.  The  hog 
was  as  hliiiel  as  a  belt.  Othe'r  jnelges  Iniel 
failcel  te)  elisceiver  file  (h'feK't.  lent  in  the 
ring  in  which  she  w.-is  prese'ute'd  feer  his 
judgment  there  we're  a  numbe'r  eef  jieists. 
He  at  eence  ne)tie'e'd  that  the;  seiw  bntteel 
into  me)st  of  them,  and  the'ii  he  te)e)k 
nu'ans  to  preive  the  animal  ine'ligihle,  al¬ 
though  she  had  iie'ver  missed  the  money 
until  she  came  to  him. 

Ane)ther  Ohio  man  told  wlmt  a  stave 
mill  hael  done  feir  a  020-acre  Irae't  of  land 
in  Henry  County.  This  leunl  hael  ulti- 
mate'ly  been  fitted  to  preedm-e'  O.OOO  beish- 
e'ls  of  wheat  anel  2.0()0  bushels  of  cleiver 
se-ed.  The  stave  mill  cut  up  all  the  elm 
timber,  the  jirocee'els  largely  jeeiiel  feer  the 
lanel  at  jirices  r:mging  from  .$20  to  $40 
an  acre.  Then  it  was  draineel  and  maele 
re'ady  for  crops.  This  steiry  was  te)lel  by 
IN'tcr  Grim,  whose  lOO-acre  fju'in  lies  near 
New  ITavaria.  ]\Ir.  Grim  himse'lf  has  a 
fine  showing  in  the  way  of  a  farm.  He 
has  improved  buildings,  raise's  Alierdeen 
cattle,  iinel  pins  his  faith  een  milking  Sheert- 
horns  as  dairy  stock.  He  1ms  a  hcrel  of 
Dnreec-.Terse'y  hogs. 

iMany  are  the  stories  teeld  arenind  this 
flat  r.-iil  at  the  Tiiternatiemal.  A  cham-e 
weerd,  se'e'iningly  unimiieertant,  t:ips  a  ve-in 
that  yielels  i»ay  elirt  many  time's  ove'r. 
One  qnestiein  brings  up  anolhe'r.  and 
while  many  jnelges  of  many  hre'e'ds  are 
busy  abemt  the'ir  trying  tasks,  men  whose 
weu'el  is  as  geieeel  as  golel  are  nnceensciemsly 
educating  erne  anntlier  in  farm  ])re)I)lems 
that  eefte'ntime'S  puzzle  the  jerofe-sseirs. 

.1.  I..  GKAFF. 


Millet  for  Cows;  Lice  on  Cattle 

f.  He)  ye)n  e-eeiisiele'r  .lapane'se'  millet 
geioel  fe'e'el  fen'  (•e)ws'.''  2.  Wlmt  is  the  best 

Ihing  te)  use  fe)r  lic'e  e)n  e-nws.  anel  what 
(e)  use  fe)r  spraying  a  bnihling  fe)r  lice'f 
Ne'W  Ye)i-k.  J.  S.  1’. 


T)o  you  want  a  fai-ui  whore  lart'est  profits  a’(' 
Diaile'?  'file  Sonlli's  f;re>at  variety  eif  orii|is 
:iiiil  wonete'i’fiilly  iiroelnotive'  e’liiuatt'  uiake'  it  the; 
))iost  ](rotital)le  fanu  se-otion  e>f  Aiiie-rioa.  It  is 
the;  |)iae'e  for  the  lowest  e’e)St  ine-at  lu’oeluel  iem 
iiiiei  dairy  fariuiiig.  It  grows  tlie  largest  variety 
Ilf  forage  e'rejps.  C.ooel  lanels.  in  good  ioeailities, 
as  low  as  .$1.')  to  .$25  an  aea-e.  I.et  ns  show  you 
locii  I  inns  that  will  give  the;  highe'st  pre)lits.  M. 
\’.  I!  H'llAUDS.  (’oininissione'r,  Ke)oiii  87,  South- 
e'li)  Itailway  System,  'SVashington,  I).  C. 


A  Small  California  Farm 

ei’erps  you  know  al)ont— rilfaifa,  wlieat,  beu  ley,  ete-.— 
also  oranges,  enipes.  olives  ami  tigs.  Ideal  ferr 
dairying,  pigs,  ami  eliickeiis.  No  cold  weatlier;  ricii 
se)il;  low  prices:  e:isy  terms ;  good  roads;  scl)ools 
ami  chni’ches.  Knjoy  life;  liere.  Newcomers  wel¬ 
come.  Write  forernr  San  .lojuinin  Valley  also  Dairy¬ 
ing  ami  I’oiiltiy  Kaisiiig  I  Ihistiatod  Koleler's,  freie. 
C .  L.  SEAGRAVES.  Industrial  Commissioner  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  RY.. 
1963  RAILWAY  EXCHANGE,  CHICAGO 


You  Can  Do  Better  on  a  Southern  Farm  II 

yi-ar’s  siilrscidptlon  free  to  our  leeautifullv  illustrated 
magazine,  The  itouthera  Honieseeker,  whieh  tells  all  ahmit 
good,  low  pi-ieeei  land  and  southern  opporluiiith's.  Write 

F.  H.  LaBAUME,  AgrI.  Agt.  N.  &  W.  Ry.,  211  Arcaile  Bldg..  Roanake.  Va. 


The  Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc.  ers'\m''‘good 

farms  and  other  country  real  estate  everywhere  in  New 
York  Suite.  I’cr.soiially  inspected  properties.  Careful 
dcscriptiAins.  Uiylit  prices.  <!ENTHAL  OFFK'K  AT 
N.  Y.,  other  ollices  throughout  the  Slate. 


For  Sale  Four  Splendid  Farms  v'il- 

ginia,  ami  one  in  Donisa  Oninty,  Virginia,  on 
aeconnt  of  owner’s  dentil.  For  tiooklet.  aildross 

It.  Jt,  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  liic.,  ItichmonU,  Va. 


FARM  for  SALE 

welH  ocat 

near  Salislniry,  Maryland.  The  land  is  fertile 
tliis  is  a  section  wliei-o  faiming  pays.  For  part 
lars  address  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK.  Salisbury.  Mary 


1.  .Tniiant'so  millet  nfttkt'S  a  good  .soil¬ 
ing  croi)  for  daii'y  cows  and  ranks  a  little 
hotter  than  mixed  hay  as  dry  roughage. 
It  is  rathi'f  coarse  and  hardly  jis  palat- 
iible  its  good  mixt'd  h:iy. 

2.  Tht'  lice  pro|)o.sition  is  a  hard  one  to 

hiuidle.  unless  one  gt'ts  after  them  in  the 
Fiill  and  uses  constant  iirevcntive  mea.s- 
nres.  A  4V(>  per  cent  .solution  of  creolin 
is  bi'st  trt'atnu'iit  for  lice.  The  hair  shonkl 
1)('  clippt'd  from  the  hack  of  the  animal 
from  jxill  to  tail  st'tting,  it  strii)  three  to 
four  inches  with'  ht'ing  siiHicit'iil.  Lice 
are  found  to  inft'st  this  art'a  ttnd  the  re¬ 
gion  of  tin'  thighs  and  escntcht'on  more 
than  tiny  otht'r  iiarts  of  the  body.  Apjily 
the  solution  of  creolin  with  sixmge  or 
spray  ;  pomp,  but  do  not  rub  it  in,  as 
btirniing  will  result.  Ni..c  tahh'sixxms  of 
creolin  in  three  tpmrts  of  waler  etpitils  ti 
4.;")  i)er  et'iit  solution.  The  trt'atment 
should  Ix'  repeatt'd  in  two  wt't'ks  :ind 
every  six  wet'ks  until  no  lice  can  he  finind. 
A  coat  of  whitewash  cont.-iining  creolin  as 
iihovt'  would  niiike  an  ellVctive  spray  for 
the  stabh'.  Howevt'r,  the  lice  will  be 
found  to  stick  i)retty  much  to  the  cows, 
and  few,  if  any,  will  bo  foii'iid  on  stable- 
walls.  II.  1-’.  j. 


“T’vk  come  to  kill  a  printer,”  stiid  the 
I'ttit'  man.  "Any  printer  in  particular?” 
asked  fort'iniin.  "Oh.  tinyone  will  do.  I 
would  iirt'fer  a  .small  om'.  but  I’ve  got 
to  make  some  sort  of  a  show  at  a  fight, 
or  leavt'  liome,  since  the  paper  called  my 
wif('’.s  teapiirty  a  ‘swill  affair.’  ” — Toronto 
Sun. 
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The  War  and 


The  Dairy  Farmer 


war  lias  l)roHglit  up  new  pro1)leins  and  in¬ 
tensified  old  ones — especially  the  feed  and  labor 
(|Hestions.  ^^"ouldnh  you  like  to  know  just  how 
yXinerica’s  best  and  keenest  dairymen  are  meet¬ 
ing  the  situation  ?  New  methods  are  being  devel- 
ojied  every  day — methods  that  mean  more  dol¬ 
lars  from  dairy  farming,  methods  that  lessen 
labor  and  cut  the  cost  of  production.  The  most 
successful  dairymen  arc  students  and  thinkers, 
d'hev  read 


Hoard’s  Dairyman 

’It  is  a  weekly  journal  dex'oted  exclusively  to 
dairy  farming.  It  will  tell  )'ou  the  methods  and 
exiierience  of  the  leaders  in  every  section  of  the 
khiited  States.  Its  editors  are  practical  men  who 
have  been  educated  and  trained  from  boyhood 
ill  the  science  and  art  of  dairying. 

LToard’s  JXairyman  is  recognized  as  the  highest 
authority  on  feeding,  breeding  and  marketing.  It 
is  absolutely  reliable.  Ask  any  successful  dairy¬ 
man  about  Iloard’s,  and  he  will  tell  yon  that  for 
nearly  half  a  century  it  has  been  the  dairy 
farmer's  chief  instructor — truest  guide. 

d'he  reading  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman  is  a  mone>’- 
making  proposition.  It  has  lieljied  many  a  dairv 
farmer  to  increase  his  butter  production  from  o() 
to  lot)  lbs.  yearly  per  cow.  It  can  show  yon  how 
to  increase  your  production  enough  to  pay  for 
itself  many  times  over,  when  a  whole  year’s  sub¬ 
script  ion.  can  he  had  for  the  [irice  of  onlv  about 
two  pounds  of  butter. 

Special  ‘‘  Get- Acquainted  Offer 

Just  to  prove  that  Hoard’s  Dairyman  will  hel]) 
}on  make  more  money,  we’ll  send  it  for  four 
month.s — H’  weeks — for  only  2oc.  vSend  today  and 
enjoy  it  during  these  long  evenings.  Do  it  now. 

HOARD’S  DAIRYMAN 

BOX  R  FORT  ATKINSON,  WISCONSIN 


Have  For  Sale  Seven  (7)  Farms 
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.Taiuiary  5,  1918 


Oic  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


■xprcas 

Prepaid 


Twenty  patent¬ 
ed  Improvements  in  all. 

I  X-^y  Gas  Arrestor  prevents 
f  lamp  fumes  entering  eggr  cham¬ 
ber;  X-Ray  Nursery  Tray  assures 
sanitation,  protects  little  chicks: 
X-Ray  Egg-Tester,  most  perfect 
hand  tester  ever  conceived; 
Handy  Height;  1918  Quick-(^1- 
Ing  Egg  Tray  —  all  exclusive 
features  that  make  poultry 
success  sure. 

The  ISIS 

X-Ray  Incubator 

The  one  incubator  in 
the  world  that  re- 
quires  only  one  filling  ^ 
of  oil  during  a  hatch. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE 
1918  CATALOG 
Remember,  X  •  Ray 
Incubators  and 
Brooders  are  shipped 
Express  Prepaid  to 
practically  all  points. 

I  X-RAf  INCUBATOR  CO. 
I0*aI.3ZA  a  Des  Moinet,  la. 


ONE  TURN  OF  CRANK 

TURNS 
EVERY  EGG 

Itest  CoMstruetion . 
.Simplest  to  Operate. 

60—100—150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

Write  for  1918  Catalogue. 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

300  Grant  Avo.  NUTLEY,  NEW  JERSEY 


I  If  Ordered  Together.  Freight  Paid 
I  east  of  Itockies.  Hot  wa^ 

I  ter  copper  tanks,  double  walls, 

Jdead  air  space,  double  glass 
J  doors,  all  set  up  complete,  or 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  BrooderEI  A.75. 

FREE  Catalogue  describing  them.  Send 
for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct.  (2) 

-Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  ee  Racine,  Wis.-^ 


Champion  140 -Egg 

'  ^  ^  Belle  City  Incubator 


ditions  eMT.  Order  now  or.  write  todur 
for  mr  Free  Book,  “Hatching  Facts”. 


'  for  tnr  Free  x>oo», 

— IttellsaH  Jimliohans  X'rc». 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48 


ICfl  EGG  INCUBATOR 
IDV  CHICK  BROODER 

r$i2- 
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Ilooverize’ 
your  Poultry 

War  rations  for  poultry  must  in¬ 
clude  the  coarser,  cheaper  grains 
and  by-products.  It  is  economy 
to  use  them  if  your  birds  are  able 
to  fully  digest  them  and  convert 
them  into  eggs  and  meat.  And 
they  can  if  you  regularly  add  to 
the  ration 

Praffs 

Poultry  Regulator 

America's  Original  Poultry  Tonic 
and  Conditioner 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  is  not  a  food,  but 
a  scientifically  compounded  mixture  of 
roots,  herbs,  spices,  mineral  substances, 
etc.  Each  ingredient  performs  a  certain 
vvork  in  keeping  the  fowls  in  perfect 
health  and  highest  vigor. 

Its  regular  use  cuts  feed  bills  by  prevent¬ 
ing  waste  due  to  sluggish  digestion,  by 
enabling  the  fowls  to  thrive  upon  the 
coarser  feeds.  And  it  makes  hens  lay. 
It  creates  a  keen  appetite,  improves  di¬ 
gestion  and  circulation,  regulates  the 
bowels,  makes  the  egg-producing  organs 
“do  their  bit.’’  We  have  backed  these 
statements  for  50  years  with  a  broad 
money-back  guarantee! 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  insures  such  vig¬ 
orous  health  that  the  birds  are  practi¬ 
cally  immune  from  ordinary  poultry  dis¬ 
eases.  For  this  reason  alone  it  is  worth 
its  small  cost — about  lea  month  per  bird. 
If  ROUP — a  germ  disease — attacks  your 
flock,  Pratts  Roup  Remedy  will  quickly 
overcome  this  trouble.  Use  it  in  change¬ 
able  weather  as  a  preventive  of  roup 
and  colds.  It’s  guaranteed! 

Our  dealer  in  your  town  has  insiruc- 
tions  to  supply  you  with  Pratts  Prepa¬ 
rations  under  our  square-deal  guaran. 
tee — “Your  money  back  if  YOU  are 
not  satisfied’  ’ — the  guarantee  that 
has  stood  for  nearly  50  years. 

5  Write  for  4S-i>age  poultry  book^ 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Toronto 


8^ 

Buys 

Hot  Water — Copper  Tank — Double  Walls  of  Fibre 
Board — Self  Regulated.  With  — — — 
$5.25  Hot  Water  140 -Chick 

Brooder— both  only  $  1 2 .95.  Frt.  Paid  K. 
of  Rockies.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Share  In  my  $1000  in  Prizes.  C.m- 


ilomo 
Test 

Racine,  Wis. 


Both  are  made 
Calif.  Redwood. 

Incubator  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  asbestos  and  gal¬ 
vanized  iron;  has  triple 
walls.copper  tank,  nurs¬ 
ery.  ess  tester,  thermometer,  reedy  to 
use.  80  DAYS’  TRIAL— money  beck  If 
not  O.K.  Write  foi  FREE  Ceteloe  Now. 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co.  MX  125  Racine 


TheExtraEggs 

will  soon  pay  for  one  of  these 

Automatic 

Self. 
Heating 

Poultry 
Fountains 
and  Heaters 

Koepa  water  at  the 
rifrht  temperature 
duy  and  niirnt  in  the 

— -  coldest  weather  and 

dm  reqalrea  Icsa  than  a  quart  of  oil  a  week.  Made  of  Galvan- 
Z’ ized  Steel.  A  lonsr  felt  want  Bupplied.  Every  Hen-House 
M  no<‘da  oTio  Prier'  of  1  r-'*  *raIlon  Aiitomati''  roun- 

I  tain  complete  $1.60.  Order  NOW  or  write  for  Circular 
I  No.  B  and  tcstiraoniala.  «...  I 

I  usii  u>a.,d  DIO  i.loney.  Wri*e  lor  Olfor.  I 

Ic^^^ORQMWORKS^^^ARAHACJIICmQ^ 

«p-to- 
(liito  ; 
tells 

all  you  want  to  know  about  care  and  niiiii- 
ageiueiit  of  poultry  for  pleasure  or  profit. 
60c  per  year.  Tour  monttis  for  lO  cents. 
POIILTKY  ADVOtiTF.,  Kept.  88,  SyraoiiM,  N.  f. 

TiCCAliV’Q  SILVER  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN- 

I  IrrAni  o  Doms.  reos.  barred  rocks,  bar- 

RON’S  LEGHORNS,  PEKIN  AND  ROUEN 
DUCKLINGS.  Aid  ham  Poultry 
CHICKS  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoentxvllle,  I*a. 

COCKS  AND  COCKERELS 

R  I.  REOS,  BARRED  ROCKS  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  A  grand  lot 
i.f  birds  that  will  certainly  please  yon  Prices  mod¬ 
erate.  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Csmbridoe  Sprinus.  Pa. 


POULTRY  PAPER 


Ulfl  F  «  AM>  GAMIKltS  FOK  SAl.K. 

WhlTO  tmdBn  06886  Hnvyonr  l>  r  e  e  d  i  n  g  Ktotik  now. 
M.Vl’LE  COVE  POULTKY  YARDS,  -  K.  2,  ATllKNS,  Pa. 

Pedigreed  and  Trap-Nested  Stock  For  Sale 

BARRON'S  WHITE  WYANDOnES. BARRON’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

(trap  i.est  records)  and  VIBERT’S  S.  C.REDS.Write  your 
wants  to  OVERBROOK  POULTRT  FARM.  Merlkera  oii  Hudsoii,  H.  1. 

Wanted-Leghorn  or  Minorca  Foyfis  uVimur.  'N.*  j. 


I  :-,UiDeAt,moe  Hnlu  Fifteenth  year.  Oockcrels. $2  . ')0 

Llgnt  BrahniaS  Unly  Uens  sold  only  in  pens, 

E  tch  Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 
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Try  This  Brooder . . 

30  Days  at  My  Expense 

I  have  a  brooderthat  I  know  will  stand  up 
under  the  most  ri^rid  test.  I  am  a  lar^e 
manufacturer  of  stoves  and  make  every 
part  that  goes  into  it.  I  eliminate  useless 
expense.  I  will  gladly  send  it  to  you  at  my 
expense  for  a  31  day  free  trial.  If  aftertliat 
time  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  witli 
it, return  it  and  it  doesn’tcost  you  a  penny. 

The  Eureka  Colony  Brooder 

(price  $17.50  and  $21.50)  is  made  of 
solid  iron;  is  self-regulating;  contains 
corrugaiPii  lire  pot.  I  have  insialird  a  new  grate  in 
my  brooder  which  cleans  out  ashes  Ihorough  v  and 
illows  diah  ihrough  fire.  I.  burns 
coal  or  natural  gas. 


hard 


Write  today  for  literature 
ttihivh  tells  you  alt  about  it 
Doll  t  forget  my  absolutely 
honest  offer.  So  days  Free 
trial  at  my  e.vpense 

J.  R.  WOTHERSPOON 

244  N.  Front  St..  Phila. 
Agents  loaiited  everywhere 


Get  an  Extra  $100 

From  Your  Back  Yard 

A  subscriber  to  tho  Port  try 
ITKM  tells  you  in  January  nuiii 
ber  how  a  small  tlock  In  his  town 
lot  was  made  to  pay  hiindsome 
ly  In  the  same  issue  starts  a 
Monthly  Guide  for  Poultry 
Kyepers,  giving  detailed  pro 
gram  a  month  in  advance  and 
guiding  you  s  t  r  a  i  g  h  t  Every 
number  ts  full  of  practical  arti 
cies  on  an  phases  ot  poultry  cul 
turo  gathered  from  exirenence 
The  Poultry  Item  will  make 
it  easy  for  you  to  make  a  profit  from  even  a  few 
bens  in  your  back  yard  by  following  the  siiecial 
articles  outlining  the  necessary  work  each  month 
B‘2  to  132  pages  monthly  5()c  a  year — 3  years  81  OO. 
Trial  subscription  ti  months  only  ‘25c.  Canada 
postage  extra 

Free  copy  of  a  back  number  featuring  a  popular 
breed  with  every  order  if  you  meulion  your 
tavorite  breed. 

“Where  the  rooster  crows  the  Item  goes 

THE  POULTRY  ITEM  ^^ifeUersvtlU’,'  I'u,* 

Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 

Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Hanison  Street,  New  York 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 


TV"®! 

BO  o' 

MANN’S 


Send  for  and  read  our  book  on  feeding  raw  bone.  Rich  in  protein  and  all  other 
egg  elements.  Get  twice  the  eggs,  more  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier 
broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 

LATEST  MODEL  IQ  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  No  money 
_  bone  CUTTER  '  -  inadvance 

Makes  bone-cutting  simple,  easy,  rapid.  Try  It  and  see.  Open  hopper,  auto- 
matiefeed.  Cutsall bone  with adherlngineatand gristle,  Neverclogs.  Don  t 
buy  until  you  try.  Book  free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  1  5,  Mlllord,  Maas. 
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TOO  Ib.s. 
TOO  lbs. 


TOO 

TOO 

TOO 

TOO 
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lbs. 


Feeding  for  Winter  Eggs 

Every  year  brings  forth  new  experi¬ 
ences  and  new  conditions  which  require 
the  best  thought  and  most  careful  work  of 
the  iioultrymau  or  woman  who  would 
meet  and  solve  the  difficult  problem  of 
Winter  egg  production  in  the  mos't  eco¬ 
nomic  manner.  The  past  season  has  been 
favorable  for  growing  and  maturing  the 
pullets,  and  now  that  they  are  in  their 
Winter  quarters,  which  are  warm,  clean, 
light  and  well  ventilated,  the  next  and 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  is  the 
Iiroper  method  of  feeding.  This  year  we 
have  large  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  corn  and 
barley,  but  owing  to  the  export  demand 
for  the.se  grains  the  food  administration 
has  i.ssued  orders  not  to  use  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  wheat  in  any  grain  mixture 
for  poultry,  and  to  use  the  present  supply 
to  the  best  advantage  possible.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  formulas  have  been  very  carefully 
worked  out  by  some  of  the  best  author¬ 
ities  iu  the  country  and  are  recommended 
for  universal  use ; 

SCRATCH  FEED 
cracked  corn 
feed  wheat 
oats  (heavy) 
barley 

.MASH 

bran 

middlings 
ground  oats 

cornmeal,  corn  feed  meal  or  hom¬ 
iny 

lbs.  gluten  feed 
lbs.  beef  serai). 

Tn  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  best 
prices  and  ino.st  available  grains,  the 
amounts  of  corn,  oats  and  barley  can  be 
varied  TOO  pounds,  more  or  less,  as  the 
case  may  require,  hut  the  grain  mixture 
must  analyze  not  less  than  10  per  cent 
protein,  08  per  cent  earhohydrates,  4  per 
cent  fat  and  5  iier  eeut  libre.  Tlie  prin¬ 
cipal  change  in  this  mixture  from  that 
formerly  used  on  many  plants  consists  of 
an  increase  of  tlie  amounts  of  corn  and 
barley  and  a  reduction  iu  the  amount  of 
wheat,  while  the  mash  is  the  .same  except 
for  the  addition  of  an  equal  amount  of 
gluten  fi'ed.  Now  that  we  have  a  stand¬ 
ard  ration  the  question  of  results  lies 
mostly  with  the  man  or  woman  who  does 
the  feeding. 

Di’.TAir,  Work. — It's  the  little  things 
that  count  when  caring  for  a  flock  of  lay¬ 
ers.  The  scratch  feed  is  scattered  in  deep 
litter  early  in  the  morning  so  as  to  get 
the  birds  to  exercising,  thereby  warming 
themselves  up  naturally  and  getting  in 
good  shape  for  the  day’s  work.  The  litter 
is  kept  dry  and  clean  b.v  frequent  chang¬ 
ing.  As  soon  as  tho  sun  is  up  the  cloth 
screens  are  thrown  open  to  admit  plenty 
of  sunshine  directly  into  the  house  and 
on  the  birds.  In  cold  weather  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  should  be  warmed.  We  have 
sometimes  found  that  a  flock  of  birds 
did  not  eat  tlie  dry  mash  which  is  kept 
before  thi'in  in  hoppers  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  to  produce  as  man.v  eggs  as  they 
should.  In  this  case  we  feed  .sealded 
Alfalfa,  soaked  beet  pulp  or  a  few  boiled 
potatoes  occasionally  mixed  with  the.  dry 
mash.  Tills  gives  them  an  appetite  and 
promotes  health  and  digestion.  Sometimi’s 
a  person  does  not  appreciate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  salt  in  a  ration.  Salt  being  ii 
universal  power  of  osmosis  helping  the 
feed  to  change  into  flcsli  and  eggs),  about 
1  per  cent  should  he  addl’d  to  the  dry 
mash.  Wc  are  careful  not  to  frighten 
the  birds  at  all  when  working  among 
tliem,  and  do  not  keep  too  many  in  a 
house  together.  They  will  do  better  if 
to  five  square  feet  of 
when  crowded  together 


four 

than 


given  from 
floor  space 
too  closely. 

During  the  day  a  few  handfuls  of  grain 
are  oecasionally  scattered  on  the  floor  to 
start  them  exercising,  and  at  night  or 
about  au  hour  before  sundown  we  feed 
all  the  scratch  feed  that  will  be  e.iten 
and  a  little  left  over  for  morning.  A 
constant  sujiply  of  grit,  crnslied  oyster 
shell  and  charcoal  with  a  feed  of  mangels 
or  cabbage  at  noon  completes  the  menu 
and  will  certainly  make  pullets  lay  if  they 
have  been  bred  for  business. 

C.  S.  (IREKNE. 


"Eglanlinc"  While 
Leghorn  Cockerels  ^ 

Same  strain  as  “Lady  Eglantine,”  314-eeg 
record.  Sired  by  sons  of  225-egg  hens. 
Pedigreed  Cockerels,  sired  by  males  from 
241  to  263-egg  hens,  flO.  Written  pedigree 
covering  male  and  female  lines  with  each. 
Grandsons  of  “Lady  Eglantine,”  sired  by 
her  sons,  $20.  Full  pedigree  with  each. 
Gov’t  tests  prove  heavy-laying  ability  is  in¬ 
herited  through  the  male.  Continuous  im¬ 
provement  in  Eglantine  flocks  has  been  thus 
secured.  1000  Eglantine  pullets  in  1917  beat 
best  1000  pullets  of  1916  by  39,383  eggs.  Mate 
Eglantine  cockerels  to  your  females:  pro¬ 
duce  heavy-laying  pullets. 

No  equal  White  Leghorns  anywhere.  Your 
State  Exp.  Station  knows  of  our  work. 
Write  for  folder  which  tells  about 
cockerels,  hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks. 

EGLAIVTINE  FARlVfS 
Oox  R  Greensboro,  Nlaryland 


Day-Old  Chicks 
Eggs  for  Hatching 
Pedigreed  Cockerols 

S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horii8,(|{nrr  oil's 
or  Domestic.) 
Barred  Bocks, 
(Park.s  atul  Bucks  ) 
Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Catalog 
free.  (St  ii  ni  p  s 
appreciated.) 

Bayville  Farms 

Breeders  of  superior 
“Utility”  Poultry. 

Box  R  No.  1,  Bayville.  N.  J. 


45%  in  November 

Our  S.C.  REDS  ledlii-st  4  weeksof  N.  A.Contest(Dela- 
wnie  otlicial)  witli  15  percent,  production  against  13 
pci- cent,  average  fur  the  300  pens.  We  breed  hens  for 
ers  lyi>e  as  dairymen  breed  cewa  for  milk.  Oiir  S.  C.  White 
■  PA  ■■  A  U  A  are  unmatched.  I’en  "A  " 
I  MV  headed  by  son  of  3H-egg 

laLilji  II  w  11  Ii  V  hen,  “It’’  by  grandson.s. 

Hatching  eggs  LEOHORNSor  REDS — Pen  A.  hens250 
to  280  egg-typo,  f5  lor  15, 826  for  100.  I’eii  It,  hens  200  to 
250  egg-type,  t3  for  36;  $15  for  100.  IVn  C,  hens  160  to 
200  oKK-type.  $10  for  100.  The  BEST  i.s  the  CHEArtar.  Catalog. 

HOPEWELL  FARMS,  -  Box  161-R,  Hopewell.  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

p-  X  C  L  U  S  1  V  F  L  Y 
3,000  HKEEHKKSoii  FKEE  FARM  K.VNGE 
YOUNG  AND  HAKKON  STRAINS 
100  choice  yearlini:  cocks  and  cockerels  ®  $3  each. 
Many  Pure  Barron  birds.  Now  Booking  orders  for 
Baby  chicks.  March  and  April  delivery.  Capacity 
10,1100  weekly.  Get  your  orders  in  early  this  year. 
Eggs  for  hatching  iii  any  quantity.  Circulars  free. 
My  Book,  '  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,"  free  with 
all $10 orders.  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 


^  bred  from  my  heavy  |  an-knrno 
r*,  §  laying  sti Hit!  of  S.  C.  \V.  LBgllOrnS 

A  few  good  cockerels.  Let  me  book 

and 

Chicks 


.•  good 

your  orders  for  eggs  or  chicks  early, 
it  will  insure  delivery  when  desired. 
Mating  list  free.  <!.  M.  I.ONGK- 
N  l-ii'KKK,  Itux  50,  Kllzahetbiuan,  I'a. 

FArrkMfhiiALpohnriKi  zoo  ««  strain  eggs,  chicks 
roll  la  niiiic  Le^iiuriia  pullets,  hens,  breeding  males 

Satisfaction  ormonc.vback.  40-page  catalog  freo. 

Poultry  Supplies  from  legbands  to  inenbutors. 

Free  catalog  gives  lowest  prices  on  liundreos  of 
articles.  GKUIltil-'.  Ii.  FKItlllS,»it5  (irand  liapids.Mleli. 

Tha  Pniilfpu  Farm  MANAGED  UNDER  THE  CORNELL 

ne  rouiiry  rarm  ^  ethods  over  ten  years 

IlAltV  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  K4iGS 

from  our  heav.v-laying  strain.  S.  C.  TV  H  1  T  K 
I.  K  C»  H  <)  R  N  H.  Place  your  order  at  once.  We 
guarantee  s:il'o  anivnl  of  baby  chicks. 
StonyvvoUl  I’oultry  Farm,  Geiieseo,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Males 

to  imiirovo  your  flock— 'iO  to  $ti  now.  BARRON  CON¬ 
TEST  VVINNERS  anil  iinjxirtations  our  foundatioir.  Cir¬ 
cular  free  Oak  Hill  Kstute,  Uiiiontowii,  Pa. 

World’s  Champion  Layers.  Le^imms  a'ndV^. 

dottes.  Cockerels,  Pullets.  Cock  bii-ds  and  Yearling  hens. 
Imported  dii  ect  from  Kngland.  Catalogue  free. 
BROOKFIELD  POULTRT  FARM.  R.  Na.  3  Vertailles,  0. 


WYCKOFF 


KT  K  A  I  N  S.G.W. Leghorn Cock6r6l8  ?ea.“/ng 

hciisforsale.  Satisfaction  (luaraiiteed.  J.  M.  CASE.  Gilboi.N.T. 

CnrColo-S-  WHITK  1.  K  <1  H  t)  R  N  YKAR- 
rOrOalc  UKN.S,  Clioico.  heavy-laying  stock. 

DAVID  MOULD,  Moxtuomkky,  N.  Y. 

March  and  April  I.nyliig  I.egiiorii  Pullets.  .$1.25; 
yearling  Leghorns,  $1.10.  ALTAVISTA  FARM.  Darlinglon.  Md 


rCOCKERELS - 

W.Leghorns,Reds,B.Rocks,W.Wyan. 

Vigorous  liantlsome  birds  fi-om  trap-nested 
heavy  laying,  farm  rjiiige  stock. 

Prices  Moderate  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

C.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms 
Box  C  Clyde,  New  York 


WINNERS  the  N.  A.  Laying  Competition 

^  111  the  ISiirred  Kock  CIuxa  D 

bred  for  eggs,  tbe.v  lay  contimioiisl.v ,  a  consistent 
lot  ot  iierformeVs.  big,  husky,  henlth.v  birds;  book 
j  our  orders  in  advaiu-e  for  eggs  and  day  old  chicks, 
this  will  assure  delivery  when  you  tfesire  them. 

A.  C.  .TONES,  MAItVEI,  HOMESTEAD  EAI£M 
Georgetow  n,  Delunure 


Fiu.st  Colored  Recrttit  :  “Yes,  I’se 
reffistud  all  risht,  and  I’se  alread.v  con¬ 
creted  ;  what  .vou  Ronna  join,  de  infamy 
or  de  calvary?’’  Second  Coloi’ed  Recruit; 
“No  calvary  for  me.  I’se  goin’  iu  dat  in¬ 
famy.  ^Yhen  de  (Jenrul  sound  de  word 
‘Reti-eat.’  dis  nigger  don’  wan’  to  be  both¬ 
ered  with  no  boss.” — Everybody’s. 


‘  Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlet8) 

SPECIAL  SALE  —Too  many  for  wlntei-  quartcis.  This  year 
oilers  nn|>reefdented  opportunities;  feed  prices  liave 
driven  many  from  field  and  eggs  and  poultry  will  double 
iu  value  Bu.v  now  and  produce  own  hatching  eggs.  $10 
cockerels,  $5 ,  $8 eockerels,  $4,  weighing 7  lbs.  and  over ;  tin¬ 
der  6  lbs..  $3  50  each.  Few  pullets.  .Special  prices  on  exhi¬ 
bition  .stock.  As  usual,  money  back  ifnotsuited.  Circular. 
Ur.  HAYMAN,  .  Uoylestowa,  Pa, 

Daxoalxa  uetl  1  gi'ee  cockei’els ,  tr.ip nested 
Ddn  60  NOCKS  l>ree<iers  for  sale.  All  bred 

- - from  high-record  hens  noted 

for  their  winter  laying.  Look  up  pen  4  at  Storrs. 
J.  F'.  Francals,  W.  Hampton  Reach,  L.I.,N.Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Ringflets  direct 

Choice  Cockerels.  13;  best.  $5.  Pullots,  $1,30;  best, 
$2.  Also  P:irkes  heavy-laying  stiain,  crossed  with 
Thompson’s,  at  same  jiriees.  Must  i)le;ise  or  money 
refunded.  1.  H.  Itacuru,  Sergeaiit.sville,  N,  J. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  Vinelaiifl.  X.  .T..  egg-laying  contest 
is  now  in  its  second  year.  The  same  hens 
Avhich  were  reported  last  year  are  being 
tested  for  their  two-year-old  form.  Below 
is  given  the  record  of  the  full  pullet  year, 
the  record  for  the  current  week  ending 
December  10.  and  the  full  record  for  this 
year.  1  >o  not  confuse  these  records  with 
the  Connecticut  figures,  for  that  is  a  pul¬ 
let  contest. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Istyr.  Wcrk  Total 


Garret  W.  Buck,  X.  .J . 

19.7G 

8 

62 

Tlioin.-ie  Henry,  Pa . 

1.548 

10 

121 

Otto  C.  Luhrs.  N.  .) . 

1474 

8 

41 

0.  N.  Myers,  Pa . 

1689 

14 

130 

1443 

12 

119 

Overlook  Farm,  N..T . 

1199 

12 

132 

George  0.  Ward,  Me . 

1459 

12 

108 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  1 .  .... 

1867 

10 

t>5 

■WHITE  PLYMOUTH 

ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

1635 

1 

49 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fin. .Mass. 

1985 

2 

50 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

1573 

2 

11 

Victor  S.  Reichenbach,  Pa . 

1038 

0 

0 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  .1 . 

1662 

13 

83 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm  N.  .1 .. 

1214 

3 

Hi 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  X.  •!.. 

1447 

0 

47 

1.302 

18 

1.52 

,1.  M.  Jones,  X.  J . 

18.54 

13 

103 

■WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Tliomas  Coates,  K.V . 

1445 

12 

105 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.J . 

1412 

12 

110 

Tliomas  Henry,  Fa . 

1322 

28 

154 

ij.-iblewood  Poultry  Panii,  N,  J. 

1.598 

14 

1.'>1 

I.usscroft  Farm,  N.  J . 

1761 

13 

69 

E.  0.  Moore,  N..1 . 

1485 

5 

<1 

T.  11.  JIatteson  &  Sou.  1!.  1 . 

1410 

8 

15 

Sunuybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1460 

18 

151 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J . 

1721 

25 

196 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm.  R.  T . 

1.513 

11 

144 

Sunuybrook  Farm,  N.J  . 

1483 

4 

.50 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 

12.53 

u 

UT 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  aud  Howland.  Vt . 

1.591 

3 

64 

W.  P.  Laing.  N-  J . 

897 

") 

51 

Mrs  0.  B.  Elliott,  N.J . 

1279 

s 

81 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  .1... 

1.522 

8 

68 

H.  W,  Collingwood,  N.  .1 . 

1425 

9 

uo 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

1410 

u 

01 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1479 

3 

36 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1522 

8 

87 

Miss  A.  S.  Mncintosli,  N.  J . 

KOa 

11 

124 

Uuderliill  Bros,.  N.J . 

1966 

20 

15') 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  P;i - 

1082 

11 

98 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

1937 

0 

4 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

1843 

21 

154 

Will  Barron,  England . 

20,53 

9 

58 

Helle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J.. 

1425 

0 

8 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

1698 

.’) 

69 

t'loverlawn  Farm,  N.J . 

1734 

4 

34 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.J . 

1674 

3 

29 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

1730 

6 

62 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

1649 

5 

67 

Clias.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

1728 

0 

68 

Ij.  S.  &N.  L.  Depne,  N..I . 

1714 

0 

18 

H.  F.  &  K.  A.  Earle,  N.J . 

1595 

0 

0 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.J . 

1772 

6 

56 

1772 

6 

47 

Weils  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

1742 

8 

.34 

B.  Frank  Grunzig.  N.J . 

1277 

0 

0 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

1622 

0 

0 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . 

1527 

0 

0 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio - 

1616 

0 

0 

H i  1 1  top  Pou Itry  Yards,  Con n - 

1774 

7 

43 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . ■. 

1436 

11 

2!) 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm.,  Mass, 

2114 

8 

58 

Piiiebeach  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

1412 

0 

0 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.J . 

1719 

15 

128 

John  H.  Lauder,  N.J . 

1851 

9 

1  1 

Lavwell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn... 

1867 

3 

5 

l''red  J.  Mathews,  N-  J . 

i'lao 

7 

77 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

1612 

10 

16 

.Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

1673 

3 

11 

Jl.  H.  -Myers,  N.  J  — . 

1843 

0 

1 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  .1 . 

18,51 

3 

37 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  I’a . 

1635 

0 

41 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1117 

15 

106 

Oakland  Farm,  N  J  . 

1655 

0 

0 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry.  J’;i . 

1520 

0 

14 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

2173 

0 

44 

liiverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

1815 

0 

19 

.loseph  11.  llalston.  N.J  . 

1614 

1 

48 

Khadowbrook  Farm.  <  'onn . 

1620 

3 

10 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.  .1 . 

llifiH 

3 

18 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm.  Pa - 

1S84 

7 

27 

Herman  F.  Sonder,  N.J . 

1802 

27 

A,  E.  Spear.  N.  J . 

1716 

0 

36 

Snnny  brook  Farm,  N.J  . 

1.3.5, 3 

0 

0 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1  — 

1312 

0 

36 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

1702 

4 

43 

'J'raining  School,  N.J . 

1.5.35 

39 

.1.  Percy  Van  Z:in<it.  N.  J . 

2212 

0 

10 

.Shurts  and  Voegtlen.  N.J  . 

2115 

11 

28 

1883 

1 

33 

White  House  Ponitry  I'm.,  N.  J. 

1489 

4 

r46 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

1959 

:i 

92 

Willanna  Farm,  .N.J . 

1915 

0 

0 

Woodland  Farms,  N.J . 

1896 

7 

05 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

II.  G.  Richardson,  N.J . 

1448 

4 

28 

Homy  Singer.  N.  J..  . 

11.37 

3 

7 

Moniuouth  Farms,  K.  J . 

1407 

4 

22 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

E.  Hampton.  N.J . 

1746 

4 

62 

Fred  0.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

17.58 

0 

5 

.Sunny  Acres,  N.J . 

1754 

0 

0 

Totals . 

161875 

620 

5044 

Shipping  Month-old  Chick 

s 

AA’lmt  is  the  best  ptiekage  for  shipping 
chicks  four  to  six  weeks  old?  This  is 
an  unusual  age  for  shiitping,  but  now  and 
tlien  there  is  ii  denmnd  and  tht'y  must  be 
handled  ditferently  from  either  btiby 
chicks  or  pullet  size.  J.  s. 

As  to  trjuisporting  four  to  six  weeks 
old  chicks  we  havtt  ttlwiiys  used  common 
board  boxes  made  of  Imlf-inch  stull,  and 
large  enough  to  hold  tibout  50  birds,  with 
a  partition  in  tin;  cimter  dividing  them 
into  two  lots.  .\ir  is  .admitted  through  a 
wire-cover»‘d  jianel  :it  the  sitle.  This 
panel  is  set  on  tin  tingbi  so  as  to  make  the 
bottom  of  the  box  larger  than  the  top.  A 
feed  trough  rests  directly  underneath  this 
wire  .screen  .so  the  chicks  can  see  to  come 
to  the  light  to  eat.  If  necessary,  a  cloth 
is  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  box,  so  it 
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bags  down  on  the  chicks  and  keeps  them 
warm.  Chicks  cooped  in  this  manner 
should  travel  safely  at  least  24  hours.  I 
have  tried  selling  four  to  eight  weeks  old 
inillets.  and  find  that  as  a  rule  cu.stomers 
are  unwilling  to  pay  a  fair  price  for 
chicks  of  this  size.  It  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  a  large  part  of  the 
painstaking  and  expensive  equipment  en¬ 
ters  into  the  cost  of  a  chick  up  to  this 
age.  and  unless  a  charge  is  made  for  this 
service  which  brings  the  price  of  the 
chicks  up  above  the  expectations  of  the 
average  purchaser,  there  is  no  chanci'  for 
profit  in  the  business.  C.  s.  gheexe. 


More  About  Poultry  Feeding 

In  the  list  of  rations  for  egg  production 
computed  in  yolks  and  whites,  instead  of 
carbohydrates  and  protein,  page  IdTl, 
wheat  was  one  of  the  essential  elements. 
But  the  world’s  shortage  of  wheat,  and 
the  need  of  it  for  human  food,  makes  it 
inadvisable  to  use  as  a  poultry  food.  As 
all  the  wheat  sent  abroad  now  is  sent  as 
flour,  to  save  shipping  space,  we  have 
abundant  wheat  bran  and  middlings  to 
use.  The  following  is  a  balanced  ration 
with  whole  wheat  left  out,  computed  in 
yolks  and  whites  : 


Wltolo  (Jr.-tin- — 

I.fis. 

Yolks 

AV'liites 

( ’oni  . 

Miish — 

.  2(10 

."10 

2(5S 

Mifldliiig.-s  .... 

20 

11 

-14 

liran  . 

•20 

:n 

41 

Oats  . 

20 

:;!» 

.’,1 

(’oriiiiK'al  .... 

20 

."2 

2S 

Meat  scraps.. 

2(> 

27 

2SS 

:!()(*> 

TOO 

700 

To  the  above 

.‘J(l(>  Ifis.  of  iiiaslt  there 

sltotifil  fie  addetl 

tifioiit 

IM.  Ifis. 

of  salt. 

aud  i>  Ifis.  of  fioneineal, 

if  ofitaiiiafile. 

The  best  way 

to  feed 

grains  in 

Winter 

is  to  feed  a  little  at  a  time,  in  deep  litter, 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  so  as  to  keep 
the  hens  off  the  roost  as  much  as  possible. 
The  mash  can.  be  f<‘d  dry  and  left  whore 
the  hens  can  hel|)  themselves,  or  fed 
moistened  as  a  noon  feed.  The  last  feed 
of  cracked  corn  at  night  should  be  abun¬ 
dant,  so  the  hens  can  go  to  roost  with  full 
eroiis,  and  have  fuel  enough  to  put  under 
the  boiler  to  keep  up  steam  during  the 
long  Winter  night. 

Variety  stimulates  appetite,  and  a  keen 
appetite  is  necessary  if  a  hen  is  going  to 
liroduce  many  eggs.  Therefore  I  append 
a  table  of  the  yolks  and  whites  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  the  following  commodi¬ 
fies.  With  this  table  anyone  can  com- 
])ound  a  balanced  ration  that  will  include 
sufficient  variety  to  be  appetizing  for  the 
fowls.  It  must  be  understood  that  abun¬ 
dance  of  oy.ster  shell  and  grit  must  be 
lirovided  for  shell  material,  in  addition 
to  the  list  below.  Coarsely  ground  char¬ 
coal  and  crushed  coal  cinder.s  will  be 
eat<‘n  with  relish.  A  hundred  pounds 
will  yield 


Yolks 

MTliitos 

Corn  . 

.  255 

1.3-1 

l\alfir  corn . 

.  254 

125 

Wheat  . 

.  24.‘5 

182 

(’ow  pea.8 . 

.305 

Harley  . 

.  2().‘{ 

145 

Buckwheat  . 

.  17S 

128 

Siinllower  set'd . 

.  2:t:? 

200 

AVheat  bran . 

.  155 

205 

Middlings  . 

.  205 

212 

(’ornnieal  . 

.  •2()0 

133 

(Jronnd  oats . 

1.55 

Blood  ine.-il . 

_ _  2:10 

4. ’50 

Alfalfa  nie;il . 

.  r.v.] 

205 

().  IL  oiliiK'al . 

.  100 

5tM) 

Cotton.soed  nie.-il... 

.  14,S 

020 

;Meat  Hoods 

Beef  .sera IIS . 

.  K’O 

1.107 

Fish  scraps . 

.  ST 

800 

Dried  blood . 

.  1!) 

.  S71 

Fresh  cut  hoiu'.  ... 

.  100 

.•5:50 

MMiole  milk . 

.  44 

()0 

Skiin-niilk  . 

52 

Buttermilk  . 

•)*> 

(Jreen  l-'oods 

Alfalfa  . 

.  40 

07 

Clovt'f . 

.  54 

48 

(’orn  fodder . 

.  42 

10 

Cabbage  . 

11 

Bape . 

11 

.\pples  . 

.  02 

12 

.Mangel  fiee(s . 

.  10 

18 

( )nions  . 

.  11 

25 

Hotatoi's  . 

.  ;>;> 

15 

Tiirniits . 

.  20 

10 

Pumpkins  . 

»)•) 

2:1 

('orn  siiagi' . 

.  42 

15 

In  the  above  table  all  fractions,  or 
decimals,  are  omitted  ;  it  is  not  intendr<l 
to  be  exact,  but  nearly  so;  enough  for 
jn-actical  use.  geo.  a.  cosguove. 


Poultry  Offal  for  Hens 

I  have  a  green  bone  cutter,  and  can  get 
the  offal  from  a  poultry  dressing  .sho)), 
such  as  the  feet,  heads  and  other  jiarts 
that  are  di.scarded.  Would  it  be  advisable 
fo  use  in  place  of  fi'esh  ground  green 
bone?  c.  E.  At. 

West  Virginia. 

While  then'  is,  no  doubt,  considerable 
digestible  protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat 
in  the  offal  from  a  poultry-dres.sing  shoi), 
I  would  never  tliiiik  of  feeding  it  to  poul¬ 
try  in  the  jilace  of  green-cut  bone.  When 
you  consider  the  chances  for  carrying  dis- 
ea.se  germs  in  thi.s  offal  from  dressing 
chickens  it  is  a  risky  proposition  to  feeil 
it  to  poultry  of  any  kind,  unless  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  cooked,  and  it  is  a  ijuestion  if  this 
would  pay  for  the  trouble.  c.  s.  G. 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS! 


THADK  MARK  RKGTSTTinRD 
IN  U. S.  PATENT  OFFICE 

YOU,  Mr.  Poultry  Raiser 

want  the  largest  amount  of  eggs 
in  the  shortest  possible  time 

Let  us  help  you  attain  this  result  with 
MAUKEK’S  “KWALITY”  Products 
for  Poultry.  A  trial  will  convince  you. 
Write  ior  prices  and  samples  today 

FREE — 1918  Farmers’ Almanac 


PinecrestS.C.Reds  Proved  Best 

Hold  hhijiest  4-year-.average  ever  made  by  Rhode  Is- 
l.md  Reds  at  Storrs  Contests.  Produced  two  best 
Reds  ever  trapnested  at  Storrs.  Start  this  year’s 
contest  leading  all  Reds  for  November.  Big,  range 
raised,  pedigreed  cockerels.  Satisfaction  gnaraii- 
teed.  Pinecrost  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass. 


j  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  Vo  ;'k‘.hJ:°w5; 

two  consecntlve  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  batching.  Send  for  circular. 
MAPLECKOFT  FARMS,  Box  R.  Pawling, N.Y. 


DAflQ  Bred  to  Lay.  Blue  Ribbon 
•  lAC  vIO  winners  at  (4reat  Hagerstown 
Fair.  Cockerels  for  sale  at  83.50  and  85  each. 
(Jatalpa  Poultry  Farm.W.  G.  Horner,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  R  E  DS 

Vibert  stock.  Cockerels.  $4  and  tt>.  Egg.s,  per  sotting,  fS, 
or  100  for  HO.  A.VN.V  .H.  .ION  E!*,  CrnryvlUe,  N .  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  REDS 

Have  one  nice  pen  of  five  pullets  “nd  cockerel  for 
sale;  ricii, dark-rc<l  bir<ls,  April  Hatched;  A-1  breed- 
er.s.  First  $15  takes  them.  A.  L.VREEtAND,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


Do  not  fail  to  visit  us  at  the  Garden  Poultry  Show. 

MAURER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Box  R  365  Newark,  N.  J. 


Ihis  Brooder  will  save 
\bu  Time.Work.Moh^ 


INCREASE  YOUR  POULTRY  PROFITS 

It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  a  day  to  niise 
and  s:ive  chicks  with  :i 


BLUE  HEN 


COLONY 
BROODER 

Plenty  of  heat  for  coldest  weather.  KIro 
can  t  burn  up  too  hiRh  nor  down  too  low. 

Rnnif  iwv  chicks. 

DUuK  fKbb  Write  at  once  for  free 
book.  Describes  fully.  TpIIs 
what  owners  say  Price  saves 
you  money.  Aoents  wanted. 

WATSON  MFG.  COMPANY 

2056  Ann  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Dept.  2056,  1534  Masonic  Temple 
Chicago,  III. 


EGGS 

VINELAND 

CONTEST 

RECORD 


Barron  Leghorns 

Cockerels,  $3,  $4,  $S 

PediKl-eu-s  227  278 

Choice  Pullets,  $  1 .50 — $2 

Layinir  or  ready  to  lay. 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm 

PLAINVILLE,  CONN. 


1 OO  Barron  Cockerels  »  3®‘ Va 

WHITE  POULTRY  FARM, 


83 
Cairo,  N.Y. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

inales  dams,  272  to  28:i-egg  records;  hens  with  2.').5  to 
27;i  egg  records.  Males,  cockerels,  hens,  and  pullets 

for  sale.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachiii,  New  York 


WkitaU/uonilnHa  Males  and  pullets— White  Leghorn 
n  niT6  nyanOOITB  JIulcs.  parks  Ilam  d  Hock  Cockerels. 
Bargain  list  gratis.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  IBS,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Barron  Wyandottes  eif  .so^Savh! 

M.  Galloway,  Gidney  Ave.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


FOR  F  CHICKENS.  Account  of  moving  will 

*  "W  OnLL  ,,||  gij  my  chickens.  One  hundred  odd. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Some  114  year  old.  Others 

including;  White  Uocks,  Spl  int;  biidH.  Hnndsoniu  and  oxcellent 
laying  .strains.  All  to  one  ^1.410  each,  otherwise  $1.50. 

eraniiB  «t  cost.  w.  B.  McYicker,  Box  392,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

2'l8-2C0-284-314-egg  strain.  4  yearlingliens  and  Icoek- 
erel  (of  314-egg  stock)  for  810. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  -  Uraryville,  N.  Y. 


For  sale— Bine  Ribbon  Winners,  White  Pekin  Ducks  and 
Bourbon  Red  Turkeys.  Pure  Bred.  Alsoal’ui'c  I ’.red  Kng- 
liali  Fu.v  iioiiud.  Knolose  aiainp.  Sam.  J.  McLiwain,  Ft*  Covington,  N.Y. 


GUINEAS-While  African 

F.  A.  Showermau,  R.  No.  7,  Jackson,  Mich. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Yearling  hens,  cocks,  cockerels,  and  pullets.  Strong, 
vigorous  breeders,  lired  from  trap-nested  stock. 

A,  L.  VKEELAND,  -  Nutley,  N.J. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Cocks,  cockerels,  and  pullets.  Big,  strong,  vigorous 
birds;  good  typeand  color:  bred  from  he:ivy-iaying 
stock,  A.  L.  VUEELA^D,  NU  TLEY,  N,  J, 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Parks  200  Egg  Strain  $3  and  $5  each. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES  -  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 


SALE  Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Enormous  Bone  and  Frame.  Tom.s,  SIO;  Plens.  SG. 

FRANK  ROSEBROUGH.  "  The  Locusts,”  Brockport,  New  York 


For  Sale-Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Mrs.  JOSEPH  E.  JANNEY,  Brookeville, Md. 


Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  m  s  Ti. 

UASSIE  D.  TAYLOK,  West  Alexander,  Pa. 


I>.  E.  GRAY,  .  Gruvelaiid  Station,  N.  Y. 

IIkiS'i  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  ,ulteJ,rMo“e 

stamp.  I.  A.  WHEELER,  Maplewood  Firm,  R.  f.  0.  Z.  Mostona.  N.  1 

Rliio  Anrluliioiuno  l''i»o  Blue  AndaIiiRi;in  cockerels  for 
DIUeAHOami^S  sale.  Jl.  J.  ItKIinV,  Burlinnlon.  Wirmonl 

Tlirkpvn  eUCKS,  geese  at  Special  Prices  during  fall 
I  ui  aojo  Wi  ite  your  wants.  Alsocavies  and 

liares.  H.  A.  Sou<ler,  Box  29,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

from  prizo-wimiintfstocl:.  liarfje frame:  good  bone; 
boautifiU  plumnge.  Miss  IDA  CHUMBLEY,  Draper, Viroinia 

For  Sale— 200  White  Pekin  Breeding  Ducks 

$2  Each.  Smith  Duck  Farm,  Crittenden,  N.Y, 


WhiteHollandTurkeyHens  Cottroll,  Hoosick  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Wanted-Six  Full-Blood  Belgian  Hare  Does  pix  Ic 

W.M.  T.  COOKINGHA.lI,  P.  O.  Box  172,  RniNKiiKCK,  N.  Y. 


Carneaux  Pigeons  reuHoiiithIo 

W.  C.  KDICK  -  CUYJLElt,  N.  Y. 


Books  Worth  Buying 

Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 2.00 

Lawn  Making,  Barron .  1.10 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke....  2.60 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pammel  1.60 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondlinger . 2.00 

Buccessful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King.,..  1.60 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth . 60 

rhe  Soil,  King .  1.60 

THE  RURAL  NE-W-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


rROSEMONT  BRED  BABY  CHICKS'! 

From  Thoroughbred  Matings  Ready  for  Delivery  Feb.  20th,  and  Every  Week  Throughout  the  Season 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 

S.  U.  &  K.  C.  R.  1.  Reds,  White  Wyandones,  Orpingtons  and  Anconas. 

OUK  I’URE  ItKED  KAHY  CHICKS  need  no  introduction.  They  are  a  combination  of 
both  utility  and  fancy  that  is  pleasing  and  proUtable. 

iJlHVI.ITY  CHICKS  from  stock  that  has  been  carefully  graded  by  EXPERTS  to  meet  the 
highest  standard  of  egg  production  and  selected  in  every  respect  to  satisfy  the  most  particular. 
DON’T  EXPERIMENT,  INSURE  SUCCE.SS  A  right  start  is  better  than  :i  future  failure. 
DU  V  our  PURE  DRED  DADY  CHICKS  with  the  LAY  BRED  in  them  at  a  price  equal  to 
that  you  would  pay  for  the  ordinary  kind.  Thousands  of  satisfled  customers  prove  our  merits. 

WE  GUARANTEE  SAFE  ARRIVAL.  FULL  COUNT  AND  SATISFACTION. 

Hatching  capacity  upwards  to  200,000  eggs  every  three  weeks. 

WRITE  FOR  A  COPY  OF  OUR  DIG  1918  CATALOGUE  that  is  full  of  helpful  inform¬ 
ation.  Udls  how  to  feed  baby  chicks,  the  success  others  have  obtained  with  our  stock  and  why  over 
CM  per  cent  of  our  patrons  purchase  from  year  to  year,  IT’.S  FREE. 

KOSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Box  500,  Rosemont,  N.  J. 


PARK  &  TILFORD 

beg  to  announce  that  the  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS  of  48,000  EGG 
CAPACITY  will  be  fully  operated  during  the  Hatching  Season  at  their 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

LAKEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks,  and  the 
demand  is  so  great  that  orders  must  be  placed  at  once  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  guarantee  deliveries. 

Our  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Breeders  will  weigh  four  pounds  and  upwards.  These 
birds  are  bred  to  produce  Large,  Marketable  White  Eggs,  the  entire  supply  of  which  is 
sold  by  PARK  &  TILFORD’S  STORES  in  New  York. 

Correspondence  solicited  and  visitors  are  cordially  invited 
Send  today  for  booklet  and  price  list 

LAURELTON  FARMS,  Box  R,  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 
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January  5,  191S 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  iim  a  subscriber,  and  see  where  you 
helped  hundreds  of  your  subscribers  out 
of  trouble.  I  'am  in  the  worst  trouble 
that  I  ever  was.  I  had  an  oil  engine 

shii)ped  from  the - Co.,  Oct.  12.  I  have 

ihe  'bill  of  lading.  I  think  the  railroad 

is  in  f.Hult  the  most.  The - Co.  has 

my  money,  and  they  claim  they  have  a 
t  racer  after  it  for  the  last  mouth,  but 
it  does  not  arrive.  J.  G. 

I  )elaware. 

Since  the  manufacturer  of  the  engine 
has  forwarded  Ihe  bill  of  lading  to  the 
^■ustomer,  the  delay  in  delivery  is  clearly 
uj)  to  the  railroad.  Fi-eight  conditions 
!U-e  deplorable  at  the  pre.sent  time.  The 
condition  is  largely  due  to  the  war,  and 
undei’  these  circumstances  all  must  be 
patient  even  though  subjected  to  incon¬ 
veniences  and  loss.  1V(‘  hope  conditions 
may  improve  with  the  Coveniment  control 
of  the  railroads.  Under  lu-esent  condi¬ 
tions  it  behooves  farmers  to  order  all 
goods,  machinery,  seeds,  etc.,  they  may 
need  during  the  Spring  as  early  as  po.s- 
sible.  Ilesides  the  probability  of  delay, 
there  will  be  .a  shortage  in  many  lines, 
and  the  early  orders  will  get  the  available 
suj'pty.  Order  early ! 

lanclosed  is  some  literature  from 
Wlu'eler  &  Co.,  ('hicago.  Ill.  The  firm  is 
distributing  knitting  machines  and  yarn 
on  dej)osit  of  $2.0  or  more.  I  have  written 
these  jteople  iind  laapiested  them  either  to 
si'nd  the  machine  and  yarn  or  refund  the 
money  which  I  sent  in  postal  money  order. 
They  acknowledged  rec«>iving  the  money. 
Since  then  they  are  not  j'aying  any  atten¬ 
tion.  1  Imve  sent  them  S.'IO  in  all,  .$2.1 
for  knitting  nuudiine  and  .$o  for  tin-  yarn. 
Please  get  the  money.  I  gave  up  that 
business  of  knitting.  .1.  A.  I.. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  i)i‘oposition  of  Wlu'eler  &  C<i..  Chi¬ 
cago.  is  )-ather  alluring  to  those  wlm  arc* 
not  familiar  with  woi-k-at-homc  scbeim's. 
Our  letters  in  behalf  of  .T.  A.  L.  have  been 
ignored.  'I'liis  does  not  surprise  us.  The 
record  in  the  transaction  will  serve  as  a 
guid<‘  for  others. 

Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  American  U<\al  Pstate  Co.’s 
bankrujitcy  jirocewlings  V  Is  tlier !  any 
A'alue  to  their  bonds  or  preferr<“d  stock? 

Khode  Island.  a.  a.  S. 

The  merits  of  the  American  Real  Us- 
t.ate  Co.  investments  were  so  fiaaiuently 
discussed  durijig  th(“  ]).ast  It)  year.s  in 
this  column  that  none  of  oiii-  old-tiim^ 
readers  had  any  excuse  for  getting  '-aught. 
The  j)roperty  of  -the  company  is  in  the 
hands  of  receivers  foi-  li'iuid.-ition  .-iial  no 
definite  statement  has  yet  been  given  (.I’t. 
'I'he  estimate  of  those  in  'j>o.sition  to  judge 
of  the  matter  is  tln-it  .sufficient  will  not  be 
realized  from  the  assets  of  the  company 
to  sittisfy  the  bondhol(b*rs.  in  which  event 
tin-  stockhold(‘rs  of  tin*  company  will  real¬ 
ize  nothing. 

Could  you  tell  me  what  I  should  do 
with  regard  to  the  enclos<'d  letter  ami  cir¬ 
cular  of  II.  L.  Rarla-r  Co.,  Chieag  iV 
'I’liis  comi)any  has  sent  a  l(*tter  of  th’s 
kind  every  week.  Will  you  try  to  fin  i 
out  if  the  coinijany  is  a  fraud,  or  will  it 
jiay  to  inv('st  a  small  sum?  A.  l’. 

New  York. 

The  best  jidvice  we  can  give  the  rc-.-ider 
is  to  put  all  such  literatun-  in  the  fire 
as  fast  as  it  is  received.  The  letter  and 
pi’ospectus  is  an  ai)i)eal  for  inv(-stment 
in  the  stock  of  (Commonwealth  Picture 
Cori)oration,  ('hi<-ago,  of  which  II.  1.. 
P.arber  I'c  (' >.  apiiear  to  be  fiscal  agents, 
AVe  have  iirosi)ectuses  on  file  of  various 
conc<‘rns  for  which  Rarber  &  Co.  have 
acted  in  a  similar  capacity.  If  any  of 
these  enterprises  have  j)aid  dividends  reg- 
ul:irly  after  the  stock-selling  ))eriod  we 
hiive  never  heard  of  it.  The  big  profits 
estim.-ited  to  be  inadt-  by  this  concern  are 
artfully  pictui-ed  by  the  wily  promot('r. 
Rarber.  There  is  no  pretense  that  any 
l)rofits  have  been  eariu'd  up  to  this  time, 
as  we  learn  from  the  prosj)e<-tus  that  the 
€nter])rise  is  not  yet  launched.  AAdiy  any¬ 
one  .should  invest  a  penny  in  an  enterprise 
the  sticcess  or  failure  of  which  lies  in  the 
future  is  more  than  we  can  comprehend. 
There  is  no  basis  to  warrant  :i  moment's 
consideration  aside  from  the  glowing 
I'icture  of  future  profits  si'un  by  this  pro¬ 
fessional  promoter.  At  the  pre.sent  time 
the  stocks  of  substantial  business  houses, 
and  i)ublic  .service  corporations.  Avith 
iimple  assets,  earning  more  than  the  legal 
rate  of  interest,  can  be  purchased  below 
l)ar.  AA'e  are  not  advocating  the  purchase 
of  (‘ither  class  of  stock;  but  for  tho.se  who 
art'  booking  for  investments  the  latter  class 


offers  substantial  value,  while  the  former 
only  “promises"  and  “jtroSpects.” 

I  shipped  a  crate  of  sprouts  to  C.  .T. 
I’eters,  Washington  Market,  New  York, 
and  one  to  M.  Rurkhard,  at  the  same  ad- 
dre.ss.  The  amount  is  not  large,  but  I 
have  never  received  payment.  Can  you 
help  me?  s.  L.  P. 

New  York. 

Roth  these  parties  have  left  Washing¬ 
ton  Market  and  no  trace  of  them  can  be 
found.  Another  ca.se  of  the  advisability  of 
looking  up  records  before  parting  with 
your  goods. 

1  noticed  in  Dec.  15  issue  an  inquiry 
by  ,1.  K.  \j.  regarding  Geo.  K.  Iligbie  A 
('o.,  Roche.ster.  N.  Y.  Last  .Summer  an 
agent  in  the  employ  of  Iligbie  A  Co.  can¬ 
vassed  Northern  Pennsylvania  selling 
sj)eltz  or  emmer,  claiming  it  would  yield 
from  S5  to  12.1  bu.shels  per  acre.  About 
7.1  i)er  cent  of  the  farmers  bit.  Ilis  price 
was  .$.‘>.r)0  per  bu. ;  his  orders  ran  from 
five  to  20  bu.  to  nearly  all  the  farmers. 
A  short  time  before  this  agent  (I  think 
his  name  was  Dillenbeck)  came  through 
another  agent  was  around  selling  Iligbie's 
Golden  Unsilage  s*‘ed  corn;  that  was  •$•>.10 
per  bu.  He  claimed  great  things  for  that, 
but  those  who  bought  found  that  only 
.-ibout  70  i)er  cent  of  the  seed  grew ;  that 
Wits  from  a  test  in  the  house,  and  instead 
of  its  being  two  weeks  earlier  than  Ream¬ 
ing,  as  he  claimed,  it  was  about  that  much 
later.  The  farmers  around  here  have 
learned  a  dear  lesson,  and  will  buy  from 
local  dealers  in  the  future.  ^  .1.  K.  I,,  or 
.-niyone  else  will  regr<‘t  it  if  they  don’t 
follow  the  advice  of  Tin-:  R.  N.-Y.  E.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

No  Comment  on  the  exiJ'erience  relatt'd 
in  the  above  letter  seems  lu'cessary. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  trouble  I 
have  put  you  to  in  collecting  my  claims 
for  me,  but  the  fact  is  that  they  will  pay 
more  attention  to  you  than  they  will  to 
us  farmers.  I  want  to  thank  you,  too, 
not  only  for  myself  but  all  of  the  egg  pro- 
ducer.s.  for  the  ruling  that  you  got  through 
in  regard  to  the  five  per  cent  breakage  of 
eggs.  It  is  a  shame  the  way  the  express 
companies  handle  eggs,  especially  at  this 
time,  when  the  country  is  so  badly  in  need 
of  provisions.  D.  B.  II. 

New  York. 

The  subscriber  is  right.  It  is  a  shame 
the  way  egg  .shipments  are  handled.  If 
the  express  companies  would  do  their  bit 
they  w’ould  see  that  messengers  were 
handling  shipments  in  a  proper  manner. 
Possibly  if  the  handlers  of  these  eggs 
were  docked  as  persistently  as  the  farm¬ 
ers  have  been,  they  w’ould  learn  to  regard 
the  rights  of  the  shipper."!. 

There  is  «  firm  at  Rloomfield,  N.  .7., 
manufacturei-s  of  trusses  for  rupture.  The 
name  is  Chas.  Cluthe  &  Sons.  They  claim 
a  heap  for  their  trusses  and  ofl'er  tlu-m  on 
00  days’  test,  but  have  to  have  tlu'  pay 
when  they  send  them,  and  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  at  the  end  of  00  days  they  say  they 
will  return  the  money.  Are  they  a  re¬ 
sponsible  firm  and  will  they  do  as  they 
sayV  IS.  s. 

A’irginia. 

AA''e  could  not  recfunmend  Chas.  Cluthe 
&  Rons  because  we  have  found  in  other 
cases  where  subscribers  have  order<‘d  a 
truss  when  they  once  get  the  money  for 
the  truss  the  firm  refiises  to  n'fund  the 
money  under  one  pretext  or  another. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  H.  M. 
AVhiting  Nurs<'ry  Co.,  at  Geneva.  N.  A'.,  in 
regard  to  what  Air.  AA'hiting  tells  one.  or 
can  1  di'pi'iul  on  wb.-it  he  s.-iysV  v.  w. 

Ohio. 

Air.  AA'hiting  may  ha\e  sold  tre-es  with¬ 
out  misrepresenting  th<‘in.  but  we  have 
yet  to  hear  of  it.  AA1'  have  rei)orts  of 
many  cases  wlier.-  he  has  misrepresented 
the  trees  in  order  to  secure  signatures  of 
farnu'rs  to  an  ord<'r  for  th(*m.  In  fact, 
we  (hi  not  see  how  it  would  1m'  possible 
for  Air.  AA’hiting  to  sell  trees  at  the  prices 
he  gets  and  tell  th<‘  truth  about  them.  It 
is  a.scribing  to  his  trees  qualities  they  do 
not  jK'ssess  that  enables  him  to  secure 
orders  at  fabulous  prices. 


Hay,  .$1^1  and  ,$1(5  in  barns.  Aliddlings 
cost  .$.‘1  to  $3.‘!0  ijer  cwt. ;  corumeal 
(new),  .$.3.40;  potatoes,  .$1..10  bu. ;  oats, 
00c.  AA’heat  is  looking  weak.  The  cold, 
wet  Fall  did  not  give  it  a  chiinc«'  to  grow, 
and  then  very  hard  freezing  with  the 
ground  bare  has  been  very  hard  on  it. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa.  G.  u.  c. 

At  auction  sale  for  cash  cows  cost  $.10 
to  .$(50 ;  ,3.1  Iambs  sold.  $442 ;  pair  of 
matched  mares.  $425;  one  mare.  $21.1; 
two  brood  sows,  300  lbs.  weight.  $132 ; 
one  $(50,  the  other  $(5.3 ;  AA'hite  Leghorn 
pullets,  each.  $1.55 ;  potatoes  in  cellar, 
per  bu.,  05c;  api)les.  $1.2.1.  Farm  tools 
sold  for  more  than  they  cost  last  .Spring. 
Potatoes  retail  in  Ringhamton,  .$1.60; 
cabbage.  2c  per  lb. ;  chickens,  25c  per  lb., 
live  ;  i)ork.  drc'ssed.  20c  per  lb.  it.  o.  A. 

Rroome  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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You  Can’t  Afford  Cheap  Boots 


The  Lambertville  trade-mark  is  your  best  protection.  There  are  various 
grades  of  boots  and  shoes  in  the  Lambertville  line,  made  and  priced  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  kind  of  wear  which  they  are  intended  to  stand.  Find  the 
Lambertville  dealer  in  your  town.  It  will  pay  you. 


There’s  a  Lambertville  Brand  for  Every  Purpose  and  Every  Purse 
Every  boot  and  shoe  bears  a  Green  Oval  Label  so  that  you  can  identify  it.  You’ll 
find  a  quality  and  a  price  to  suit  among  these  five  brands: 


Snag-Proof — All  rubber  and  duck. 
Seven  thicknesses  of  rubber  ground  into 
the  heavy  duck. 

Redskin — Made  of  long  wearing  ted 
rubber. 

Lamco — Pure  gum  reinforced  with  seven 
stout  ribs  to  prevent  cracking  or  breaking. 


L,  Brand — Duck  vamp,  sturdy  rubber. 
This  brand  offers  exceptional  service  at  a 
moderate  price. 

White — Pure  while  rubber  in  Snag- 
Proof  quality — steam  cured  in  vacuum, 
designed  for  extreme  severe  service. 


You  should  find  Lambertville  Footwear  for  sale  at  the  best  store  in  your  locality.  Not 
all  stores  sell  the  Lambertville  line  because  we  limit  the  sale  to  merchants  who  value  a 
satisfied  customer  above  a  quick  profit.  If  you  do  not  find  a  dealer  neat  you,  write  us 
direct  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO.,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Sent  on  Trial 


t Ipw;:>rri x/hneUCOTL  Cream 

SEPARATOR 

Thousands  in  Use 


giving  splendid  sat¬ 
isfaction  justifies  in¬ 
vestigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skim¬ 
ming  separator  only  $17.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk cIosely.Makes  thicker  thin  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced, 
irge  capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  etnbodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  You.  Besides  wonderfully  low 
prices  and  generous  trial  terras,  our  offer  includes  our — 

Easy  Monthly.  PaAmient  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  if  you  have  separator  of  any  make  to  exchange,  do  not 
fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,  sent  free  on  request,  is  a  most 
complete,  elaborate  and  interesting  book  on  cream  separators.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points:  Write  today  for  catalog  and  see  our  big  money  saving  proposition. 

American  Seoarator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N#  Ye 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  AV'holesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu- 
sble  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY, 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  W.Y. 


SELF- OILING  WINDMILL 

With  INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  DUST  a^  JRAIN  -  Keeping  IN  OIL 

SPLASH  OIUNG  _ _ _ 

SYSTEM  /\x  ,  Constantly  Flooding 

Every  Bearing  With 

Oil.  Makes  It  Pump  In 


The  Lightest  Breeze 
And  Prevents  Wear 


OIL  SUPPLY 
REPLENISHED 
ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 
DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 


Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumps  —  Tanks 
Water  Supply  Goods— Steel  Frame  Saws 
Write  AERMOTOR  CO.  ?S00  I2tm  St.. Chicago 
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Galvanized—  a  JL  Roofing  and  Siding 

Both  farm  and  city  property  owners  need  to  know 
the  absolute  safety  and  service  of  metal  ro 

Apollo-Ketstonk  Galvanized  insures  durability  and  satisfaction  for 
all  forms  of  sheet  metal  work,  including  Culverts,  Tanks,  Flumes,  Spout¬ 
ing.  Garages,  etc.  Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants.  Keystone  Copper 
Steel  is  also  uneqnaled  for  Hoofing  Tin  Plates.  Look  for  the  Keystone 
added  below  regular  brands.  Send  for  free  “Better  Buildings”  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  C0MP.4NY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Wheat.  in'!’  bu. ;  oat.'!,  (iOc;  (‘orn, 

$1  ;  buckwheat.  i»er  cwt. ;  rye,  .$1.80 
per  bu.  Eggs.  50 ;  butter,  50c ;  milk,  $3 
l»er  cwt.  ('ows  from  $-50  to  .$100.  I’ork, 
2()c  per  lb.,  dressed  :  i)ork.  live  weight.  ITc. 
Straw.  .$11 :  hay.  .$18.  Ai)ples.  $1  per  bu. 
(’hickens.  18c  per  lb.,  live  weight.  Po¬ 
tatoes.  .$1  per  bu.  Veal  calves,  18c.  live 
weight.  V'.  c. 

Hunt  Co.,  I’a. 


_  „  .  -WALHUTS-FOUR  CENTS  POUND;  SHELL  BARK 

rftFSalp  HICKORY  NUTS,  seven  cents  pound:  LARGE 
1  Ul  uaiC  hlCKOR'Y  NUTS,  four  to  five  cents  pound 
PECANS  twenty^two  cents  pound.  Hougland  Milter.  Boonviiie,  Ind 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  It  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Eggs  and  other  livestock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


(h)T'PI.E  with  no  cliilrtrcn  on  gentleman’s  place; 

man  care  of  cow.  lawn,  garden;  Woman  <lo 
house  work.  State  :ige.  referenee,  salary  e.v- 
necled.  Two  in  famil.v.  .\ddress  I’.OX  .'iO,  Suy- 
lirook,  Conn. 


■V\’.\NTKD — Experienced  I’otato  Grower  to  work 
30  acres.  If  successful,  gre:iter  oiiportuinty. 
Only  Potato  Experts  need  apply.  Xo.  2744. 
eare  Rural  X’ew-Yorker. 


WE  have  a  good  home  for  a  woman  who  will 
as.sist  in  housework  usually  found  on  a  small 
farm;  all  convenienees;  steam  heat,  watef,  elec¬ 
tric  light;  four  in  family;  a  middle-aged  woman 
who  really  wants  a  good,  permanent  home,  used 
to  country  life,  should  find  this  place  ideal. 
NO.  2726,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


W.AN'TEl) — Practical  working  foreman,  capable 
of  taking  charge  of  farm  devoted  to  sheep 
and  cattle  raising.  Man  willing  to  work  him¬ 
self  and  capable  of  directing  tlie  work  of  others. 
.Send  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  NO.  2714, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1st.  working  foreman,  married. 

to  occupy  new  house  on  130-acre  farm.  •% 
mile  from  village:  must  be  absolutely  temperate, 
capable  of  directing  others,  experienced;  prin¬ 
cipal  lines,  grain,  bay,  fruit  and  pigs.  State 
age.  experience,  number  in  famil.v.  wages.  POST 
OFF'ICE  BOX  0,  Albany.  X.  Y. 


WANTED — A  thoroughly  reliable  working  farm¬ 
er;  good  buildings:  small  dairy,  for  owner’s 
use  only;  half  mile  from  city  limits;  good 
school;  steady  yearly  employment  for  first-class 
married  man.  L.  M.  BOWERS,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  manager  who  provides  dairy 
for  135  acres,  located  in  New  Jer.sey.  2.)  miles 
of  Philadelphia,  to  develop  dairy;  farm  com- 
jilctely  equipped;  new  40-liead  l)arn.  Long  term, 
profit-sharing  and  salary:  home  comforts,  fine 
transportation;  non-resident  owner.  Rare  terms 
for  right  man.  NO.  2746,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  single,  wlio  understands 
feeding  and  caring  for  cows  thoroughly;  must 
know  something  about  testing,  as  tlie  farm  is 
going  into  Registered  Ilolsteins.  Now  lias  24 
cows  and  20  head  of  young,  mostly  grade.  Ex¬ 
tra  man  to  help  milking;  salary  to  start,  $50 
per  month  and  board.  OSCAR  FARM,  New 
Paltz,  N.  T. 


WANTED— An  experienced  man  to  superintend 
the  work  on  a  large  farm.  Address  NO.  274.5, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  FAR.M  HAND,  $65.  Large  general 
farm,  modern  macliinery,  near  railway.  Only 
bustlers  need  apply.  BEULAH  I'ARM,  W. 
Hartford,  Vt. 


W.4NTED — Reliable,  experienced  married  man 
for  general,  farm  work;,  must  be  sober,  indus¬ 
trious  and  good  milker;  wage's,’ $60  per.  month j 
house,  milk  and  fuel;  wife  to  help  with  milk¬ 
ing.  E.  W.  PALMATIER,  Andes,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Trustworthy  man  to  help  in  all 
branches  on  cliicken  farm;  experience  in  poul¬ 
try  uniieces.'^arv :  wages,  $30  montlil.v.  C.  RAS,- 
MUSSEN.  Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm.  Dover. 
New  Jersey. 


W.-4NTED — Farmer;  married,  sober,  for  fruit 
and  dairy  farm:  good  ,  -wages,  house,  wood, 
milk  and  garden  furnished:  wife  could  bave  part 
time  employment  if  desired.  .Address  P.dX  70, 
Ransom ville,  N.  .  ; 


W.VNTED — Mail  to  work  poultry  plant  aiui  f:iriu 
in  ('oniiecticiit.  Mu,!!t  bt^  experieiu-ed  in  both; 
also  know  sometliing'  of.  gas.  (>ligtnes.  .V  good 
iionie  aird"‘'$40  per  'iboiitli.-  H.VNSEX,  135  W-. 
IStli  St'..  Netv  Work  Cit.v'.  -  ’ 


W.VN'l'ED— Single  man  for  general  .  farm  work: 

all  the  l:itest  f:irm  implements;  iiiiist  be  will.- 
ing  to  milk  a  few  cows; -'give  references  and 
wages  wanted  in  first  letter.  .  EBENSBURtt 
D.MRY  F.-VR.MS,  Elioivsbms,-  Pa.,  ;N.  Xielsoiv, 
Supt.  '  •  t 

W.VNTED — Y'oun.g  American  woman  to' help  wilt’ 
housework.  Tliree  in  famil.v:  modeni  bouse; 
imist  be  cap-able  takri^.,  entire  eliarge.  stron.g. 
neiit.  Iioiiest.  .-Address .  ND.  2750.  care  Uur;il 
New-Yorker. 


W.V-NTED — Reliable,  solier.  '  (’lnisti;in  iiniii  to 
work  on  fariii'in  Ulsl,er  Comity.  Good  bouse: 
salary  and  sliare„of  profits.  '  JOHN  C.  WEI.SH, 
138  SVestervelt.  Avenue,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— A  eapat)!^.  cook,  for  farm  boar<ling 
bouse  for  seven  *or  ciglit  laborers.  Single 
man,  man  (farmer)  and  wife,  or  woman  alile  to 
keep  house  and  cook.  An  excellent  (lositioii _f()r 
right  party:  Westchester  (’ounty.  .NO.  27.51. 
ciire  Rural  .New- Yorker,  r 


W.VNTED — .It  once:  ridiable,  energetic  farmer. 

over  draft  age;  siinill  family:  must  lie  tirst- 
class,  dr.v-Iiajid  milker  and  ox  teainstcr:  no 
liquor;  references  witli  first  letter;  rent.  wood, 
quart  milk  daily,  garden.  $50  per  montli.  Ad¬ 
dress  NO.  2737.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 5'oiuig  man  to  inannge  and  work 
poultry  plant  :uid  farm,  located  in  Berkshire 
Hills.  Conn.:  must  be  experienced  in  botli;  also 
know  sometliing  of  gas  engines.  References 
recinired.  Small  salary  and  percentage  of  prof 
its.  Would  consider  married  couple  who  would 
invest  small  amount  and  take  interest.  Home 
well  fiiriiislied.  and  all  modern  conveniences. 
NO.  2732,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


TV.VNTED,  April  1.  1918 — Position  as  farm  man¬ 
ager  or  superintendent.  Married  American, 
understands  construction  farm  buildings  and  con¬ 
crete  work:  reference;  practical  and  scientific 
farming.  In  answer  give  full  particulars,  wages 
paid,  etc.:  only  first-class  position  considered. 
NO.  2716.  care  Rural  New-N’orker. 


FARMER  and  general  manager  of  well-known 
reputation  is  seeking  cliange  in  present  po¬ 
sition.  Expert  on  rural  affairs,  agriculture, 
soil  conservation  and  improvemeiils.  ITomi- 
nently  identified  witli  the  Improved  live  stock 
interc'.st  of  the  country,  and  have  an  extended 
acquaintance  in  live  sto<'k  and  agriciiltunil  cir¬ 
cles.  Experienced  and  well  posted  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  large  stock  and  dairy  farms  and 
country  estates,  and  successful  liandling  of  lielp. 
Breeding  and  developing  benis  of  pure  blooded 
cattle,  feeds,  feeding  for  profit,  advanced  regis- 
trv  and  the  production  of  bigli-gradc  and  certi¬ 
fied  dairy  products.  Modern,  up-to-date  dairy 
lilants,  greenliouses,  biwns,  e(c._  Aiiicriciin. 
m:irried.  have  two  eliildron.  Now  managing 
Iirominent  .New  York  State,  farm  and  country 
est:ite.  Have  had  wide  experience  in  :il)ovp  line 
of  work.  Sober,  upright  and  relial>le -in  '.every 
detail.  Can  give  an  employer  tlie  desired  results 
and  satisfaction  In  tlie  management  of  Ids  prop¬ 
erty.  because  I  love  tlie  farm,  the  cow,  and  my 
work,  and  have  the  right  interest  in  all.  Ad¬ 
dress  M.  S.  SECORD.  Slirewsliury,  N.  J. 


W'.X.NTED — .\  position  as  general  manager  on  a 
largo  farm.  Have  had  16  years  of  practical 
experience  in  successfully  managing  a  .5,0()i»-acre 
farm.  3.600  acres  under  cnltivation:  grew  Al¬ 
falfa.  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  potatoes.  Am  fa¬ 
miliar  with  feeding  all  kinds  of  live  stock  for 
market,  handling  help,  accustomed  to  improved 
farm  macliinerv.  luiying  and  marketing  farm 
produce  and  live  stock;  can  develop  the  farm 
agriculinrally  and  erect  farm  buildings.  Am 
an  American,  nmrried.  children  grown.  Only 
those  wanting  a  man  of  aliility  witli  liest  of 
chaiaicter.  and  willing  to  pay  good  salary,  need 
answer.  NO.  2730,  care  Rural  New-5'()rk(‘r, 


FARM  OR  ESTATE  M.\N.\GER— Al  liberty  Jan. 

l.st.  Scotch,  age  42:  many  years  of  practical, 
successful  experience  in  all  hranehos  of  estate 
management,  dair.ving,  slieep,  swine,  poultry  and 
horses.  Eamiliar  witli  all  modern  methods  and 
machinery,  building  roads,  .'onstruction  work, 
renewing  run-down  land.  Alfalfa  culture,  keeidng 
records  and  accounts;  can  also  supply  first-class 
dairyman  and  herdsman;  also  stud  groom  and 
several  experienced  farm  bands.  Nothing  but  a 
good  proposition  considered.  Address  NO.  2740. 
care  Itiiral  New-Yorker. 


F.Mt.MEIt — Working  manager  wislies  position; 

.\merican,  married;  lifetime  exiierience  all 
branches  general  farming  practical  :ind  scien¬ 
tific:  expert  dairyman,  cattleman  and  duek 
breeder:  would  work  well-stocked  farm  lialf 
shares;  can  sell  anv  quantity  of  any  produce 
raised.  ZETLIN,  2.53  W.  20th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


F.VRM  .MA.N’.VGER  of  intelligence  and  ability; 

capaltle  handling  large  proposition.  .Man  of 
energy,  good  iudgment  and  experience  seeks 
connection.  Address  NO.  2747,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


E.\R.M  OR  ESTATE  MANAGER— Age  35;  mar¬ 
ried,  witli  children;  practical;  14  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  lines  of  farming  and  gardening: 
sober  and  reliable;  state  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  W.  R.  GROSS,  Anna  Farm,  Preston, 
Conn. 


PR.VCTIC.VL  POULTRYMAN  desires  position  on 
commercial  or  private  estate;  single;  10  years’ 
experience:  thoroughly  competent  in  all  brandies 
of  successful  poultry  keeping,  scientific  feeding, 
incubating,  brooding  and  mating  for  best  re¬ 
sults;  references.  .JOSEPH  FOX,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  New  Jersey,  R.  1. 


POT’LTRYM.-LN — Thoroughly  experienced:  can 
get  best  results  in  incubating,  brooding  and 
production  of  eggs  all  year  round;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  NO.  2741,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  having  years  of  practical 
and  scientific  experience  in  dairy-poultry, 
gardening,  desires  position  on  estate  or  up-to- 
date  farm.  NO.  2743,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  young  man.  20,  position  in  dairy 
barn,  Holstein  preferred;  A  No.  1  references; 
State  Agricultural  School  graduate:  A.  R.  O. 
work;  wages,  .$40,  room,  board,  laundry;  Central 
New  York  preferred.  NO.  2742,  care  Rural 
New-T'orker. 


WANTED— Position  as  foreman  or  working  man¬ 
ager;  married  man  (40);  experienced  in  all 
branches:  no  booze;  eminent  references.  BOX 
15,  New  Baltimore,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — Tenant  with  family  alile  to  work 
large  dairy  farm;  convenient  new  buildings, 
ample  eqniinnent:  Giiernse.v  cattle;  excellent 
markets:  good  land:  grows  .-Vlfalfa.  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  etc.  Most  liberal  terms  to  competent 
tenant,  F’or  full  particulars  write,  stating  your 
experience  and  <iualifications.  to  WM.  HILL. 
Belliany.  West  Virginia. 


FOR  S.-\l,E — Two-story  bouse,  located  in  small 
town,  .Xortliern  New  Jersey:  near  railroad  and 
trolley:  easy  terms:  also  three-story  liotise  (not 
completed) :  must  sell  quickly.  M.  VOI.TZDW, 
East  I’aterson,  N.  .1. 


SWISS,  witli  family,  good  fafiner  and  dairy¬ 
man,  wanted  to  rent,  with  tlie  privilege  to 
liny  it,  a  fully  eipiiiiped  d.iiry  farm  on  sliares  or 
cash  rout.  NO.  27.52,  care  Rural  New-Yorker; 


W.'LXTED — 5  to  15  acros  witli  or  without  luiihi- 
iiigs;  must  he  cheap.  II.  W.  BERK,  2.56th 
St.  and  Sylvan  .\ve.,  New  York. 


FOR  S.\LE — 25-acro  .Maryland  truck  and  fruit 
farm:  located  near  station  and  town.  No. 
2738,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — I’arm.  2.35  acres;  modern  lO-n.um 
dwelling,  outbuildings,  aiiple  urcliard.  line 
view  of  Potomac  River:  good  llsliing;  an  ideal 
truck  or  grass  f:irm:  oiglit  miles  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  (’.:  well  watered.  A.  R.  G.  BASS, 
owner.  Haymarket,  Va. 


Miscellaneous 


LARGE  Caiidee  incubator  or  lirooder  furnace, 
complete  with  automatic  regulator  and  fit¬ 
tings.  .$45;  forty  second-liand  trays  for  Hall  or 
(’aiidop  inciiliator.  at  12'(!C  eacli.  A.  H.  PEN¬ 
NY.  Mattituek,  N.  Y. 


WAX'rED— Standard  make  10-20  or  12-24  kem- 
sene  tractor;  ho  old.  worii-ont  macliiiie  want¬ 
ed.  WEl.LS  I.OG.V.N,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


40-AC’I;E  ;iiiiI  15-ncrc  farms;  ideal  bonie;  fine 
location:  good  biiul;  good  biiihiings:  suitalile 
for  fruit  and  gardening;  ei|iiipped  for  poultry. 
JOHN  STE.M,  Sav:iiiiiali,  Ohio;  Asliland  County. 


322  .\cres  Dairy  Eann  for  sale,  including  186 
acres  me;idows,  near  two  r;iilro:i(l  stations 
and  beach  resorts,  New  .Tersey,  on  Stale  I'oad; 
beautiful  location.  'I'wo  Natco  silos,  filled:  live 
stock,  crops,  macliinery  and.  tools  included.  No 
agents  may  reply.  For  prices  and  terms  in¬ 
quire  No.  2749,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OR.VNGES  and  Grapefruit — Golden  russets.  .$2.11'* 
per  box,  half  box  $1.00  F.  O.  B.  .Miami,  Fbi.; 
mixed  boxes  same  price.  Boat  rate  on  two  or 
more  boxes  at  one  time  prepaid  to  Baltimore. 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  City,  .50  cents  jicr 
box.  and  can  be  forwarded  from  lliese  points  to 
destination  Ii.v  express,  collect.  GEO.  B.  CEL- 
LO.N.  'Tropical  Grove,  Miami,  Fla. 


FOR  S.LLE — Jersey  dairy  butter  in  5-lb.  boxes. 

D.  KNEELAND,  Mountain  Home  Farm. 

Waitsfield,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Florida  home;  fort.vsix  acres  of 
citrus  land;  ten  miles  from  Tampa:  Iialf  milo 
friiiii  school,  railroad  station  and  from  brick 
road  to  'Tampa:  improvements,  a  good  house, 
garage  and  six  acres  in  orange  trees;  will  di- 
vivde  nicel.v  into  two  fruit  farms:  .$65  per  acre; 
enclose  stamped  envelope.  J.  B.  JOHNSTON, 
Soffner.  Fla. 


IV.V.N'T  to  rent  farm  aiiout  190  acres,  in  good 
eonditiim:  first-class  sidl,  no  hills:  will  bii.v 
stock  and  tools.  Location.  New  York  or  New 
Jerse.v.  Address  NO.  2748.  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


W.VN'l'ED — Locust  logs  and  lumber.  C.  0.  G.\T,- 
BRATTII  iV  SON,  47-49  West  St.,  New  York 
City. 


PURE  SUG.VR  C.VN'E  SYRUP— One  dollar  :Mid 
fifty  cents  jicr  gallon.  .l.VMES  E.  McC.M.EIt. 
Insmore,  Mississipiii. 


FOR  S.\LE — l,8(M>-egg  Newtown  Giant  Incubator: 

used  once:  automatic  egg  turner  wliicli  turns 
all  the  eggs  in  one  minute:  saves  hours  eacli 
day:  cost  new  .$287;  ’will  accept  .$2‘25  cnsli:  bar¬ 
gain;  better  burry.  DR.  PRUDHOMML,  3  liur- 
hioiit,  Md. 


^Prices  lor  RAW  FURS  Now  Paid  by-N 

J.  HENRY  STICHT,  346  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  1 

SHIPMENTS  SHOULD  BE  MADE  PROMPTLY  IN  ORDER  TO 
INSURE  THESE  PRESENT  HIGH  PRICES-DON’T  DELAY 


These  Prices  lor  RAW 
FURS  Actually  Paid  by 
J.  HENRY  STICHT  and 
Represent  Real  Market 
Quotations 

All  Parcel  Post  and  Ex¬ 
press  Charges  Paid 


PRIME 

ex  Large  Large  Medium  Small 

R(“il  I’ox . 

. $18.00 

$14.00 

$9.00 

.  4.00 

3.00 

2.00 

1.25 

Mink,  Dark  . 

.  8.00 

(t.OO 

4.00 

2.  (Ml 

.Mink,  Brown  .... 

.  6.00 

4.00 

3.00 

L.50 

Mink.  Pale  . 

.  4.00 

2..50 

1..50 

1.25 

iJrav  Fox  . 

.  3.. 50 

3.00 

2.00 

Opossum  . 

.  1.80 

1.00 

.70 

.30 

Mnskrals,  Bi’own 

. 90 

.70 

..)0 

Muskrats.  Blaik  . 

.  1.10 

.90 

.70 

.r»o 

Skunk,  Black  . . .  . 

.  5.00 

4.00 

3. .50 

2.  .50 

Skunk,  Short  . .  . . 

.  4.00 

3.00 

‘J.TiO 

2.00 

Skunk,  Narrow  ... 

.  2.00 

1.50 

1.00 

.75 

Skunk,  Broad . 

.  1.25 

.80 

,co 

.40 

Ginseng,  Wild,  per 

lb.,  $12.00  to  $10.00 

Blue  Pelt,  early  c 

aught,  full  value 

REFERENCES  :  Columbian  Bank,  New  "York.  Dun*  or  Bradstreet  Agencies 

J.  HENRY  STICHT— For  a  SQUARE  DEAL 


HELP  WIN  THE  WAR 

with  Pork  and  Wool.  We  will  lend  money  to 
Farmers  in  New  York  State  to  purchase  Sheep 
and  Swine.  Special  loans  to  Boys  and  Girls. 
Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

FARMERS’  PATRIOTIC  FUND 

MARC  W.  COLE.  Secretary  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Haul  A  Load  Each  Way 


Crops  must  be  hauled  to  town,  and 
fertilizer  must  be  hauled  home. 

Why  Not  Combine  the 

When  you  take  a  load  to  town 

Plan  to  haul 
a  load  of 

SPRING  FERTILIZER 
on  the  return  trip 

Play  safe  and  get  your  fertilizer  stored  in  your  own  barn.  War  conditions 
have  decreased  the  supply  of  fertilizer,  and  increased  the  demand. 
Late  orderers  may  be  disappointed. 

Co-operate  WitlY  Your  Dealer 

Few  dealers  have  sufficient  storage  space  to  carry  large  fertilizer  stocks  on 
hand.  Shipments  in  less  than  capacity  car  loads — 40  to  50  tons — are  discouraged 
— even  refused. 

Co-operate  with  your  dealer — place  your  order  now — enable  him  to  combine 
orders  and  make  up  a  full  car  load.  When  your  car  arrives  haul  as  soon  as 
possible — on  one  of  your  return  trips.  Take  part  of  the  fertilizer  directly  from 
the  car  if  you  can.  Hasten  unloading — free  the  car  for  other  uses. 

Order  Spring  F'ertlllacer  NO'W 

Make  certain  of  your  supply  and  at  the  same  time  do  youf  partltoward  relieving 
railroad  congestion. 

Send  for  literature  to  Department  19 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 

Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Chicago  The  Munsey  Bldg.,  Baltimore 
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HOMES 

Only 


HOME  NOJIG9 


Material  to  build  these  beautiful  homes 


Here  are 

Plans.  Exola 


i 


iliin 


il 
|iil 


Genuine 

Tubular]^ 


HOME  N?  J435 


Priced  from 
$644  to  $1428! 

three  of  more  than  a  hundred  modern* Harris  Homes  from  the  famous  $10,000  Harris  Book  of 

in»  •verything  with  floor  plans,  descriptions,  material  specifications,  prices,  etc.,  and  tells  how  we  »*v«  you  S50  to  $250  right  at  the  start  pn 
plans  and  material.  Mail  coapon  for  your  free  copy  of  this  book  now!  1 

m  MONEY  IN  ^ADVANCE! 

When  you  build  your  home  “The  Harrie  Way,”  you  secure  the  utmost  possible  in  quality,  economy 
and  service.  Why.>  Simply  because  you  profit  directly  —  immediately  —  by  our  24  years'  experience.  We 
were  the  first  to  reduce  this  vitally  important  industry  to  a  perfect  system  and  extend  the  benefits  to  the  people 
of  the  nation. 

‘‘The  Harris  Way”  has  axclusive  merits  —  special  advantages  for  the  shrewd  and  careful.home  builder, 
possessed  by  no  other  plan  or  method.  It  U  the  best,  safest  and  most  sensible  way  to  build^our  ideal  home 
right  without  wasting  a  single  penny. 

The  material  used  in  building  all  Harris  Homes  is  prepared  complete  for  your  use  in  a  way  that  it 
I  instantly  and  easily  understood.  It  is  sensibly  "cut-to-fit"  with  absolute  accuracy  and  positive  elimination 
I  of  all  waste.  You  pay  us  for  nothing  you  do  not  get  —  only  for  what  is  needed  to  do  the  work  right  —  "'The  Harris 
Way."  Thinkj  twice  before  you  past  this  opportunity  — mail  coupon  nowl  , 


SHARPIES 


CREAM 

SEPARATORS 


Last  Cali  For  This  Great  Cream  Separator  Sale! 
Trerriendous  Price  Reductions! 

The  world’*  best”  Cream  Separator — Sharpies  famous  original  Tubular  “A" 
is  now  within  your  reach  at  a  price  so  low  and  conditions  so  liberal,  you  cannot  possibly 
refuse.  Don't  put  off  buying  your  Sefiarator  another  day.  The  time  to  act  is  here,  for  our  limited' 
stock  is  going  fast.  YOUR  OWN  TERMS!! 

Mail  the  coupon  below  for  Sharpies  Tubular  “A"  Cream  Separator  colored  illustrated  catalog,  eaay 
terms.  30-days'  free  trial  plan,  the  double  guarantee  and  our  big  reduced  price  offers,  JLe«rT> 
why  P  M  Sharpies  picked  us  lor  this  great  public  service. 

SALE  PRICES  SAVE  YOU  NEARLY  HALF! 

Better  still,  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Shipments  direct  to  you  from  eight  centrelly 
located  distributing  warehouses  in  every  section  ol  the  country,  hast.  West,  North.  South.  Prices  arc  on  board 
car,  at  various  warehouses  ,  This  means  big  freight  savings  and  quick  deliveries.  Libtral  Allowanca  for  your 
Old  Soparator.  ' 

Order  No. 

GL— 20 
CL— 30 
CL— 40 
CL— 60 
CL— 90 


Sharpies  Size  .'Lbs.  per  hour  Regular  Price 

N  No.  2  300  lbs.  $  55.00 

54o.  3  400  lbs.  '  \.65.00 

?4o  4  .500  lbs.  '75.00 

No.  6  700  lbs.  i90.00 

No.  9  ■900  lbs.  110.00 


Special  discount  of  3%  If  cash  accombantes  order. 


Our  Price 
*$32.7B 

•  40.00 

•  45.00 

•  62.60 
•  70.00 


$/|r\50HIGH  GRADE  BATH  ROOM  COMBINATION 

f+y  ^GreatestBargainEverOffered 


NHW  TIME  TO  BUY 

l\V?f  YOUR  ROOFING 


Order  Today  From  This  Bargain  List! 

Quick  action  on  your  part  is  really  necessary  if  you 
wish  to  get  your  share  of  these  unheard  of  savings.  So 
don’t  delay  —  sit  right  down  and  write  your  order  now. 

Every  offer  below  is  covered  by  our  satisfaction  or  money-back  guarantee. 
If  you  require  further  information  before  ordering,  mail  the  coupon  for 
our  Free  Roofirifi.  Book. 

LOOK  ^  THESE  SAVINGS! 

Ajax  high  grade  rubben  surfaced  Roofing;  put  up  108  sq.  ft.  to  the 

roll.  Complete  with  nails  and  cement.  Lot  No.  GL302.  3  ply  AT 

roll  $1.27.  2  ply,  roll  $1.17;  1  ply,  roll . . . .  .  $l.Ul 

Rawhide  Stone  Faced  Gold  Medal  Roofing,  guaranteed  15  years.  Rolls 

contain  108  sq.  ft.,  nails  and  cement  included.  Lot  No.  GL303.  OA 

. . . . .  ^$2.20 

Our  famous  Rawhide  Rubber  Roofing,  3  ply,  guaranteed  for  12  years; 

a  high  grade  covering.  Rolls  contain  108  sq  ft,,  nails  and  cement  included’ 
Lot  No  Cl^04.  3  ply.  roll  $1.50;  2  ply,  roll  $1.40,  dse  aa 

1  ply.  roll  . .  .  y  $1.20 

10,000  Rolls  of  Extra  Heavy  high  grade  Roofing;  Red  or  Grey  Slate 

Coated.  Rock  Faced.  Brown  Pebble  Coat,  Double  Sanded.  Mineral  or  Mical 
Surfaced.  Lot  No.  CL305.  roll  108  sq.  It.  with  nails  and  1  A  A 
ctment,.., .  . 

28  gauge,  painted,  2  1-2  in.  corrugated  overhauled  siding  eheeU;  5  1-2  ft.  lone.  r*A 

Lot  No.  CL306.  100  sq.  ft . *  $2.50 

26  gauge,  painted,  2  1-2  in.  corrugated  overhauled  roofing  sheets.  Lot  No.  A  AA' 

CL307.  100  sq.  II .  "  $3.00 

24  gauge,  Extra  Heavy,  painted,  2  1-2  in.  corrugated  overhauled  aheete  for’  ^A  CA 

roofing  barns.  granaries,_ctC; _ Lot_f^.  CL308.  100  sq.  ft . . . 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TO-nAY 


p." 


r  -s 


>■ 
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Buy  This  Modern  High  Grade  Bathroom 

Combination,  consisting  of  the  following  articles  illustrated'^ 
above:  Bath  tub,  closet  outfit,  and  lavatory.  If  you  are  figuring  on  furnishing  youi  I 
bathroom  you  could  make  no  better  selection  than  this  offering.  The  bath  tubs  are  s  feet 
to  syi  feet  long,  in  the  rim  enameled  style,  with  No.  nH  Fuller  Bath  Cock,  con- 1 
nected  waste  and  overflow  and  nickel-plated  supply  pipes.  The  lavatory  is  in  a  I 
handsome  deep  apron  style,  high  grade  white  enameled  iron  of  the  best  quality 
Complete  with  "hoi’’  and  "cold"  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated  pipe  connected  I 
•o  the  floor.  The  Closet  Outfit  has  a  high  grade  golden  oak  tank  and  seat  witb| 
syphon  action  closet  bowl. 

No.  5  GL  102.  Complete  as  described  above.  Bathroom  Outfit^n.__.... $49. SOI 
Individual  Items: 

Bath  Tub.  .$25.50  Closet  Outfif ;......  .$18.50  Lavatory 

Other  outfits  up  to  $150.00 

^yVrite  tor  our  Complete  Plumbing  Supply  Catalog.^ 


Buy  This  H^lOQgg  Corn  Sheller  Now  for 


Cleanly  Shells 
75  to  125  Bushels  per  Hour 
with  3  H.  P.  to  6  H.  P.  ^ 
.  Engine! 


THE  HARRIS  No.  4 

All  Complete 
As  Pictured 

The  biggest  and  best  opportunity 
^^'■you  will  ever  have  to  own  "Thei 
'"World's  Best”  Com  Sheller,  and  save 
almost  half.  -Most  simple,  durable  -and 
economical  sheller  on  the  market.  Big 
capacity  with  little  power.  Shells  hard  or  soft, 
com,  irregular  sizes,  smallest  to  largest  ears,  green 
or  dry — won’t  crack  the  kernels.  Clean  shelled  com 
always  .  insures  you  against  elevator  dockage.  Pays  for 
itself  with .  the  money,  you  will  save  in  one  season.  Order 
No.  GL-9oq.> 

Repair  parts  can  AL  WA  YS  be  obtained 


Olds  Gasoline  Engines 

*33.00 


"^I'he  real  long  service  engmc«  from 

l?iH.  P.  to  15  H.  P.  Order 
No-GLyOl  for  IM  H  P. 

Larger  sizes  proportionately  low. 


Electric  Light  Plant 

$19750 


itiiifinrT»igfirr-R 


Complete 


Robinson  Hay  Bailer 

-  *200 


14x18  ins 


Rumely-Kalk  Uutht,  complete  with  Wil¬ 
lard  rubber  jar  storage  bat-,,;'ics,  75 
Light.  30  V'olt  plant.  Or-  ^lA’Tier^ 
der  No  GL902  .: .  iRiy/.OU 


Best  made.  Biggest  capacity.  Built  t<> 
run  from  either  large  tractor  or  small  gas  en- 
•gine.  Order  .No.  GL903.  *aaa  aa 
hand  feed,  size  14  in.xlSin.  '  •RtwUU.Ul/ 
Other  size*  in  proportion 


For  FREE  Catalogs! 


■ 

■ 

P 

■ 

R 


If  you  do  not  want  to  use  this  coupon  a  Postal 
Card  request  will  bring  yoii  any  of  these  books.; 
HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Dept.  GL37,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mark  an  X  in  the  square  below  to  show  which  books  you  want.  They  arc  FREE  and  sent  postpaid. 


Mixed  Nails 


too  lb. 

Keg  ’ 


□ 

□ 

□ 


Building  and  / 

Supplies 

Roofinga  Siding 
Ceilings 

Herrts  ^ome  Bools'^ 

Fiansy  BarnR»  ate*' 


O 

□ 

P 

D 


Sharpies  Cream  Separator 
Book  and  Sale  Particulars 
Engines,  Machinery.  Imple- 
menu,  Blacksmith  Supplies 
Wire  and  Fencing 
Catalog 

(Pipe  Fittings  and 
Well  Outfits 


□ 

□ 

O 

D 


"Presto-Up"  Portable 
Houbes  and  Garages 
Plumbing  and  Heating 
Book 

Paints  —  Varnishes 
and  Supplies 
Furniture  —  Rugs  and 
House  Furnishings 


*225 


Put  Up  in  100-lb. 
?kegs.  New  polished 
;  nails;  3dto40d.  Order 
^No.  GL904. 


Iron  Pipe 


I'inch 


7c 


Per  Foot 


itSame^ 


Good  Iron  Pipe,  in  random 
lengths,  complete  with  coup¬ 
lings.  All  sizes.  Order  No. 
GL905.  1-inch,  per  _ 

foot. .  7c 

Order  No.  GL906, 1  >i-inch 
per  foot .  ......  9c 


ce  Posts 

35c 

Tubular  Iron 
Fence  Posts; 
pointed  drive; 
2-in.  diameter; 
from  48  in.  to 
84  in.  long. 
'For  48  in. posts 
I  order  No 
^  GL907.  :  with 
V  clamps  Jk  com¬ 
plete.  . 35c 

Largsr  posts  propor¬ 
tionately  low 


Hog  Troughs 


Mixed  Paint 


H.F.D.  Box  No.  or  Street _ 


. .  ITowr/,, 

.  .  State. 


4  Feet  Long  $1.15, 

Strong,  durable  troughs, 
for  hogs  and  cattle,  heavy 
galvanized  material,  painted 
black,  braced  with  steel  cross 
bar;  easily  cleaned.  For 
troughs  4  long,  15  wide,  6  in. 
deep,  order  No.  As  « 
GL908,  each ...  $1.10 

6  for  $6.00 


Per 

Gallon 

$167 


"Harris"  Guarantetd  IT<Hua 
Paint  of  best  formula.  36  colors 
to  choose  from.  Order  #1 
lx>tCL901).  pergaUoo 

For  Best  Bam  Paint.  Otdse 

LiOtGL910.pergslion^2  QQ 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CQ. 


3Sth  (uid  Iron  Street* i| 

CHICAGO.IL 


Sw'%?v 


A  Young  New  York  Fruit  Packer,  A  1  Fancy  Brand 
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RAYNTITE-TheTop  That  Stays  New 


Mail  This  Coupon  (30) 

marking  X  before  subject  that  interests  you. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Visit  the  Du  Pont  Products  Store 
1105  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
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Rayntite  Top  Material 

Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 

.Motor  Fabrikoicl 

I  ndustrial  Dynamites 

Craftsman  Fabrikoid 

Blasting  Powder 

TruckSpecialFabrikoid 

Blasting  Supplies 

Marine  Special  <u.s.  stand.) 

'Farm  Explosives 

Book  Finish  Fabrikoid 

Hunting 

Fabrikoid  Sheeting 

Ti-apshooting 

Py-ra-lin  Toilet  Goods 

.Anesthesia  Ether 

Challenge  Collars 

Leatlier  Solutions 

Novelty  Sheeting 

SohiI)le  Cotton 

Transparent  Slieetiug 

Metal  Lacquers 

Py-ra-lin  Rods  &  Tubes 

Wood  Lacquers 

Py-ra-lln  Pipe  Bits 

Mantel  Dips 

Py-ra-lin  Specialties 

Bronzing  Liquids 

Sanitary  Wall  Finish 

Pyroxylin  Solvents 

Town  &  Country  Paint 

Refined  Fusel  Oil 

Vitrolac  Varnish 

Commercial  .Acids 

Vltrolac  Stain  Flnisli 

.Alums 

Flowkote  Enamel 

Saltpetre 

T.lquid  Light  for  Mills 

Wood  Pulp 

.\ntoxide  Iron  Paint 

Pigment  Bases 

Shingle  Stain 

Tar  Distillates 

-Vuto  Enamel 

Dyes  and  Bases 

A  g:rey,  dingy,  faded  top  will  make 
any  car  look  passe.  Don’t  sell  your 
car  because  the  top  looks  shabby. 
Get  a  new  top — a  top  that  stays  new. 


DU  PONT 


HAYNTITL 


never  fades.  It  is  water,  grease,  stain  and  dust  proof 
— and  as  cleanable  as  glass.  When  soiled  by  travel, 
plain  w^ater  will  restore  its  beauty.  It  is  guaranteed 
not  to  leak,  crack  nor  peel  for  one  year,  but  built  to 
last  the  life  of  your  car. 

Any  good  top  maker  can  re-top  your  car  with 
Rayntite. 

Check  Rayntite  in  the  coupon  and  send  for  samples, 
booklet — and  list  of  cars  on  which  Rayntite  is  furnished 
as  regular  equipment. 

Du  Pont  Fabrikold  Company 

IV orld’s  Largest  Mailers  of  Leather  Substitutes 

Wilmington  Delaware 

Works  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Canadian  Office  and  Factory,  New  Toronto 


The  Du  Pont  American  Industries  are: 


Explosives 


E.  I.  T>n  Pont  De  Xonionrs  &  Company,  Wilmington,  Dolawarc  . 
l>u  Pont  Chemical  Works,  E<]uital)le  P.nilding,  Now  York  .... 

.  .  .  .  Pyi-o.xylin  and  ('oal  Tar  Chemicals 

Pu  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company,  AVilmington,  I*elaw.are  .  .  .  Leather  Substitutes 

The  Arlington  Works,  T2~>  P.roadway,  New  York.  Ivory  Pyralin  and  Cleanable  Collars 

llarrison.s,  Inc.,  1‘hiladelphia,  l*a . Ihiiiits,  Pigments,  Acids  and  Chemicals 

Du  I’ont  Dye  Works,  Wilmington,  L*ehiware . Dyes  and  Dye  Bases 
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The  Business  Farmer  s  Paper 

VoL.  LXNVII. 

NEW  Y()RK,  JANUARY  P2.  lOlS. 

No.  44(H. 

The  Bogus  Apple  Packer  Again 

Not  the  Farmer  in  this  Case 

HE  JIIDDLEMAX’S  I'ACK.— The  town  of  Col- 
raiii,  Mass.,  is  the  center  of  a  large  apple  di.s- 
trict.  In  a  good  year  .‘tO.fWM)  Parrels  are  shijiped  out 
of  town  over  the  little  electric  road,  and  Puyers  are 
always  numerous  at  apple  season.  Farmers  have 
tlie  reputation  of  ••deaconing'' their  apples.  luit  I  have 
seen  enough  this  year  to  know  that  the  farmer  is 
not  always  the  one  to  Plame.  A  Puyer  can.  under 
the  Massachusetts  law.  which  Py  the  way  is  an  ad- 
miraPie  one  in  mo.st  respects,  ruin  the  reimtation  of 
a  whole  community  for  honest  dealings.  Most  of  the 
apples  here  are  sold  to  the  Puyc'r.  who  furnishes  a 
man  or  men  to  do  the  packing  and  whose  men  are 
responsible  for  the  pack.  Many  of  the  hu.vers  are 
men  of  good  reputation  who  put  the  goods  up  in 


was  over  when  the  packing  was  done,  and  w.as  .aston- 
ished  at  what  went  into  the  barrel,  anything  that 
wasn't  rotten,  regardless  of  size  or  condition.  Then 
the  Parrel  was  labeled.  “Baldwins,  A  Crade.  'IY2  inch 
minimum."  :ind  the  packers  name.  .T.  C.  Ta)see,  Buck- 
land,  Mass.,  put  on.  Now  Mr.  Losee  does  not  live 
in  Buckland.  which  is  a  nearby  town,  and  the  buyer 
of  that  Parrel  of  apples,  not  knowing  that  would 
rightfully  “cuss'’  an.vone  who  lived  within  100  miles 
of  this  district.  In  other  cases  the  words  “Extra 
Selected  Backing"  were  put  on  the  Parrels  that  were 
in  nowise  rightfully  as  described.  In  another  case 
the  ••seconds’’  were  double-faced  with  better  apple.s, 
than  went  into  the  A  grade. 

I.inTIT  BEN.V.LTY. — Now  this  year  we  have  had  a 
very  eflicient  apple  inspector,  and  Mr.  Losee  promptly 
found  himself  in  trouble,  lie  was  hauled  up  and 
convicted  on  three  counts,  but  his  tines  only 


apples  was  grown  and  packed  Py  a  member  of  the 
(’olr.ain  Fruit  Browers'  .Vssociation.  and  is  supposed 
to  contain" — and  here  the  wording  of  the  Pu.ver’s 
contract  was  quoted.  “If  for  any  reason  you  are 
dissatisfied  you  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  Associa¬ 
tion  by  communicating  at  once  with  IL  JI.  Eastman, 
manager.’’  This  led  to  two  ends.  It  spurred  the 
farmer  on  to  make  his  pack  good  and  has  advertise<l 
his  apples  so  that  there  will  be  a  market  next  year. 
Most  of  the  apples  so  sold  went  to  Indianapolis  and 
were  evidently  resold  and  sent  to  Bhiladelphia  for 
I  have  already  had  two  communications  from  com¬ 
mission  men  there  commending  the  fruit  and  asking 
for  prices,  etc.  My  purpose  in  writing  this  article 
is  to  show  that  it  is  not  always  the  farmer  who  is 
crooked.  We  have  hu.vers  who  are  geutlemmen.  their 
word  as  good  as  their  bond  :  their  record  for  honor¬ 
able  dealing  as  good  as  couUl  be  wished.  There  are. 


Work  in  a  Western  New  York  Commercial  Apple  Orchard.  Fig.  10 


honest  form  but.  sad  to  s.ay.  this  is  not  true  of  tluMii 
all.  Fnder  the  Massachusetts  law.  ai>ples  must  be 
marked  Fancy.  A.  B.  or  Fugraded.  If  any  two  gra<les 
are  packed  together  they  must  be  marked  “Un¬ 
graded.'’  They  must  not  be  overfaced  and  the 
name  of  the  p>i<l:<>r  and  not  the  groicer  appears  on 
the  ba rnd. 

A  LIBELOUS  LABEL. — Last  Fall,  representatives 
of  the  B.allston  Storage  Kef rigerator  Co.  of  New 
York  were  active  buyers  around  here.  Their  repre¬ 
sentative.  a  Mr.  I.osee,  superintended  the  packing 
and  did  some  buying.  Among  the  ai)ides  bought 
was  a  lot  belonging  to  E.  W.  Coombs  &  Son.  These 
api)les  had  been  hail  hit  and  badly  daniagi'd  and 
were  sold  as  such,  being  bought  b.v  a  member  of  the 
firm.  The  sellers  are  men  of  standing  in  the  com¬ 
munity  who  take  great  pride  in  their  fruit,  and  were 
anxious  to  have  it  marked  ••hail-struck.'’  These, 
however,  were  the  packing  instructions.  ‘•Face  the 
barrel  doidile  with  good  api)les.  I*ut  in  a  bushel  of 
good  ones,  then  in  the  middle  if  you  have  any  Black- 
twig  or  Mussets  put  in  a  bushel,  then  about  half  a 
bushel  of  fairly  good  ones  and  then  nail  it  up.’’  I 


totaled  about  if.'!.”  and  costs,  moreoviu-  he  had  to  erase 
the  words  ‘•Extra  Selected  Packing’’  from  many  of 
the  barrels  .so  branded.  When  Mr.  Losee  found  him¬ 
self  in  trouble  he  did  two  things:  first,  he  had  the 
uufiiccd  end  of  Mr  Coomlis’  liarrels  marked  so  that 
inspector  wouldn't  find  them  overfaced  and  then, 
instead  of  using  the  stencil  n^ipiired  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  law  he  used  ones  which  said  in  substance 
that  his  api)les  were  packed  umh*r  a  Federal  statute, 
and  he  denied  the  right  of  the  State  to  touch  him. 

INJUSTICE  TO  THE  COMMUNITY.— In  the 
meantime,  howevi'r.  hundreds  of  barrels  are  mis¬ 
branded,  ajiples  had  gone,  all  marked  with  the  name 
of  Mr.  I.osee,  with  a  rc^sidmice  of  Buckland.  Mass., 
claimed.  The  buyer,  not  knowing  the  law  or  Mr. 
I.osi'e  or  the  circumstances,  will  attribute  the  work 
to  some  crooked  farmer  and  will  give  this  whole 
territory  a  black  eye. 

AHVANTAOES  OF  CO-OPERATION.  —  Some  of 
the  farmers  tried  co-ojierative  selling  and  the  plan 
has  proved  successful.  Each  man  packed  his  own 
apples,  and  his  name  went  on  the  liarrel.  In  each 
barrel  was  placed  a  card  saying  “This  barrel  of 


however,  enough  others  to  bring  a  lot  of  discredit  to 
the  buying  end.  n.  .m.  kast.max. 


Wasting  Plant  Food 

THF  (iri'at  Problem  of  Nitrogen."  in  Tiik  It. 

N.-Y.  for  Nov  o.  is  timely  and  imiiortant,  but 
only  one  side  of  the  i)roblem  is  touched.  A  great  deal  is 
said  about  getting  more  nitrogen,  but  nothing  about 
lessening  the  waste  of  nitrogen.  To  me  this  seems 
the  greater  element  of  the  problem.  Nature,  under 
luM-  own  condition.s,  maintains  a  balance  in  this,  as 
in  other  things,  her  store  of  available  nitrogen  mere¬ 
ly  going  back  and  forth  from  animal  to  idant  and 
from  plant  to  animal.  The  little  waste  is  made  up 
by  the  activity  of  the  bacteria  in  the  root  nodules 
of  leguminous  plants.  But  man  upsets  nature’.s  bal¬ 
ance  and  wastes  her  i»recious  store.  Make  a  mental 
lucture  of  the  orchards,  fields  and  forests  of  our 
countr.v,  covered  with  trees  and  plants  whose  tiny 
root  hair.s.  permeating  almost  every  cubic  inch  of 
soil,  are  picking  up  the  soluble  nitrates  for  construc¬ 
tion  or  storage.  Picture  the  resulting  plants,  fruits, 
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grains,  or  their  further  elaborations,  meats  and 
dairy  products,  continually  pouring  in  over  a  vast 
network  of  converging  lines  to  the  ])opulation  cen¬ 
ters  of  the  country,  the  food  being  there  consumed  by 
man  and  his  animals.  Picture  now  the  excreted 
nitrates  poured  fortn  from  thousands  of  sewer 
mouths  to  contaminate-  Oex-  waterways  and  be  lost  to 
man’s  use  forever.  To  the  loss  of  nitrogen  through 
sewage  add  that  lost  in  dumping  garbage  at  sea  or  in 
tilling  land;  that  lost  by  fire  in  different  ways;  that 
lost  by  burial  of  human  and  animal  bodies;  that 
lost  by  seepage  and  heating  of  manuj-es,  and  in  a 
number  of  other  ways. 

What  is  true  of  nitrogen  is  true  of  those  other  no 
less  necessary,  if  less  expensive,  elements  of  jilant 
food,  phosphorus,  lime  and  potash,  all  of  which 
must  be  returned  to  the  land  for  its  full  utilization. 
Ry  what  means  are  we  trying  to  make  up  to  the  land 
for  these  losses  of  plant  food?  There  is  a  small 
trickle  of  manure  back  from  the  city  to  the  farm, 
we  import  much  nitrate  from  Chile,  we  make  a  trifle 
by  electricity,  and  we  insistently  urge  the  farmer  to 
grow  legumes.  Gas  works,  fisheries,  slaughterhouses 
and  rendering  plants  help  out  some.  We  fetch  ])hos- 
jihates  from  the  South  and  potash  from  Germany 
when  we  can.  Germany  threatens  to  starve  the 
world  by  withholding  potash.  If  we  did  not  waste 
our  potash  we  could  disregard  her  threats.  No  ele¬ 
ment  is  destroyed  by  any  form  of  consumption.  It 
merely  passes  into  another  place  or  state.  Rut?  it  is 
not  evident  either  that  these  returns  are  equal  to 
the  losses,  or  that  their  sources  are  inexhau-stible. 

’I’hese,  then,  are  the  two  questions:  Are  we  stead¬ 
ily  losing  plant  food  from  the  land  in  excess  of  re¬ 
turns,  or  are  we  maintaining  a  balance?  Shall  we 
assume  that  our  sources  of  plant  food  are  inex¬ 
haustible,  and  that  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  dig 
and  haul  nitrates,  potash  and  phosjdiates  than  it 
is  to  save  them?  The  great  civilizations  of  the  past 
have  all  declined.  Their  fall  has  been  attributed 
variously  to  efTemiiiacy  from  luxury,  to  cbani:e«  in 
<-limate  or  humidity,  to  malaria  sapping  vitality, 
and  to  other  causes.  Yet,  to  my  mind,  it  is  certain 
that  in  many  of  these  declines  waste  of  plant  food 
was  more  than  a  contributing  factor.  Century  after 
century  of  drainage  of  plant  food  from  country  to 
city,  and  thence  by  the  .sewer  route  to  the  water- 
wfiys,  would  surely  and  steadily  reduce  fertility  and 
favor  general  deterioration  and  ineflicienc.v,  baxl  agri¬ 
culture,  poor  drainage,  mosquitoes,  malaria  and  finally 
swamp  or  desert  conditions.  They  had  no  rendering 
Itlants,  they  imported  no  nitrates  or  potash,  they  dug 
no  ]»hosphates  and  grew  legumes  unsystematicall.v. 
They  could  not  have  returned  plant  foods  to  the  soil 
as  fast  as  they  were  was'ted.  We  do  a  little  better, 
but  are  not  similar  influences  oi)erating  today? 
Will  it  take  only  a  few  centuries  longer  for  our 
country  to  become  too  unproductive,  unhealthful  and 
arid? 

It  is  not  necessary.  China  for  thousands  of  year.s 
has  maintained  the  fertility  of  her  .soil,  and  supports 
more  people  to  the  acre  than  any  other  country,  sim¬ 
ply  by  returning  all  fertility  to  its  source.  The  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  is  not  difficult.  It  may  be 
troublesome  and  expensive  to  piunp  and  filter  sew¬ 
age,  to  render  all  garbage  and  dead  animals,  to 
prevent  fire  destruction  and  other  losses,  b\it  from 
what  else  shall  we  get  such  immense  returns? 

We  are  fighting  now  for  liberty  and  national  ex¬ 
istence  with  cost,  labor  and  life  itself  almost  un¬ 
counted.  Afterward  let  us  have  visions  and  see  that 
we  must  not  reckon  the  first  cost  in  saving  plant 
food,  and  that  is  the  same  as  human  food  when  you 
come  to  think  about  it,  if  we  are  to  maintain  human 
existence  on  a  high  ]>lane.  w.  r.  deming,  m.d. 

Connecticut. 


Rural  Sociology 


ONE  of  the  strongest  books  we  have  read  of  late 
is  “Rural  Sociology,”  by  Paul  L.  Vogt.  The 
author  seeks  to  answer  the  question.  “What  is  the 
matter  with  agriculture?”  and  he  goes  at  the  subject 
calmly  and  methodically,  with  figures,  facts  and 
conclusions.  Among  other  figures  he  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table : 


1850 . 

1860 . 

1870 . 

1880 . 

1800 . 

1000 . 

1910 . 


- Urban  Wealth - v 

.$3,160,437,000  44% 
8,170, 123.(X)0  51% 
21,123,661.000  70% 
34,461,400.(K)0  72% 

49.0.54,824,000  75% 
66.778,0(K).000  76% 

80,000,000.000"  66% 


- Rural  Wealth - ^ 

.$3,907,-343.000  56% 

7,980,493,000  49% 
8,944,857,000  30% 
12.170,501.000  28% 

16,082,267,000  25% 
20,4.39,901,000  24% 
40,991,449,000  33% 


These  figures  show  that  in  1850  the  rural  Avealth 
of  this  nation  composed  56  per  cent  of  the  total.  Or, 
more  than  half  the  total  wealth  was  inve.sted  in  farm 
property.  Fifty  years  later,  in  1900,  only  24  per 
cent  of  the  total  was  located  in  the  country.  At  the 
last  census  there  was  a  gain  in  rural  wealth  to  one- 
third  of  the  whole,  but  this  increase  went  to  the 


landlords  rather  than  to  the  Avorkers.  There  were 
many  reasons  for  this  transfer  of  Avealth  from  the 
country  to  the  city,  but  the  mo.st  potent  one  Avas 
the  one-sided  division  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  It 
was  because  65  cents  I'cmained  in  town  and  .35  cents 
Avent  back  to  the  farm.  It  has  been  this  unequal 
division  multii)lied  several  billion  times  Avhich  has 
made  the  town  rich  and  the  country  comparatively 
poor.  When  put  at  the  ends  of  the  beam  the  65 
cents  have  ti])ped  doAvn  into  the  city,  and,  sliding 
doAvn  it,  have  gone  the  boys  and  girls  Avho  should 
have  remained  in  the  country.  Who  thinks  they  Avill 
ever  go  back  until  the  dollar  is  evenly  divided  by 
fair  di.stribution?  Labor  is  like  water.  It  Avill  imn 
doAvn  hill  to  the  larger  pond. 


The  Real  Cost  of  a  Car 

The  Avriter  attributes  much  of  his  peace  of  mind 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  usually  re.solutely  refu.sed 
to  keep  any  account  of  his  expenuiture.s.  In  the 
matter  of  the  cost  of  running  a  car,  hoAvever,  the 
di.screpancy  betAveen  the  figures  suggested  by  the 
agent  and  those  given  him  by  his  real  friends  Avas 
so  great  that  he  decided  last  .Spring  to  find  out  for 
himself  just  Avhat  it  did  co.st  to  run  a  car  as  he 
Avould  run  it.  So  he  opened  an  account  Avith  his 
car,  taking  the  first  jiage  of  the  ledger  for  the  as¬ 
sumed  credit  and  hoi)ing  that  the  balance  of  the 
book  Avould  suffice  for  the  disagreeable  items. 

The  name  of  the  car  doesn’t  matter  much,  for  the 
habits  of  the  different  makes  in  the  same  price  class 
appear  to  be  about  the  same,  and  the  satisfaction 
each  gives  depends  more  upon  t  e  man  Avho  drives 
it  than  upon  the  name  plate.  The  OAvner  of  this  car 
believes  that  he  has  undeA’eloped^^echanical  geniu.s, 
and  his  Avlfe  agrees  Avith  him — .so  ftw  as  the  deA’elop- 
ment  goes.  So  he  decided  that  the  local  garage  man, 
Avho  rather  gloated  Avhen  the  car  Avas  purchased, 
should  be  ignored.  (This  attitude  toAvard  the  garage 
man  is  a  mistake;  he  .should  be  made  a  friend  of  at 
all  hazards.)  He  also  belieA’es  that  unjustifiable 
speed  is  a  prime  cause  of  much  of  the  high  cost  of 
motoring,  and  that  unnecessary  use  contributes  not 
a  little  of  it.  Having  acted  upon  these  belief.s,  the 
.speedometer  of  his  car  registers  only  2,700  miles 
after  eight  months’  use,  and  has  never  marked  35 
miles  in  its  Avildest  bursts  of  speed.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  car’s  traA'el  has  been  at  a  speed  Avell  under  25 
miles  per  hour. 

Tire  troubles  have  been  limited  to  one  puncture 
on  the  road  and  considerable  patching  of  porous 
tubes  in  the  barn — pardon  me,  garage.  A  smart 
neighbor  Avho  Avanted  to  .shoAV  the  OAvner  hOAV  to  re¬ 
move  a  defective  spark  plug  let  his  Avrench  slip  and 
break  the  adjoining  ])lug.  Tavo  neAV  ones  cost  .$1.7.5. 
q’he  storage  battery,  hoAvever,  has  been  an  expensive 
projtosition.  The  one  Avith  Avhich  the  car  Avas 
equipped  went  to  pieces  internally  after  five  months’ 
service  and  had  to  be  rei)laced.  After  some  unsatis- 
tory  correspondence  with  the  makers  of  the  battery 
an  offer  to  replace  it  for  $18  Avas  refused  and  one 
of  another  make  Avas  purchased  through  a  friend  in 
the  business  for  $18.15.  Incidentally,  a  little  iiisight 
into  the  first  cost  of  batteries  retailing  at  from  $30 
to  $35  Avas  gained.  Storage  batteries,  upon  Avhich 
most  cars  noAv  depend  for  ignition  as  Avell  as  for 
lights  and  starting,  are  uncertain  things  at  best. 

Gasoline  has,  of  course,  been  the  chief  item  of  ex- 
])ense ;  1.57  gallons,  at  27  cents  per  gallon,  liaA’e  been 
used.  This  gives  a  mileage  of  17  miles  per  gallon ; 
all,  the  writer  believes,  that  should  be  expected  from 
cars  of  its  cla.ss.  He  is  confirmed  in  his  belief  by 
comparison  of  his  mileage  Avith  that  of  friends  Avho 
driA’e  similar  car.s.  Statements  about  mileage  should 
frequently  be  taken  Avith  more  than  a  grain  of  salt. 
It  is  .said  that  the  most  conscientious  car  oAvners 
Avill  lie  brazenly  about  their  mileage,  and  manu¬ 
facturers.  of  course,  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
underestimating  the  performance  of  their  cars  in 
this  respect.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  OAvners  seldom 
take  the  necessary  trouble  to  measure  their  gasoline 
accurately;  their  figures  are  largely  estimate.s. 

Lubricating  oil,  at  25  cents  per  (piart.  has  co.st 
$.3.  This  is  unneces.sarily  high  for  a  ncAV  car,  and 
probably  much  too  Ioav  for  one  that  has  seen  nnich 
service.  After  about  500  miles  the  oil  Avas  drained 
from  the  engine,  kerosene  run  through  to  clean  it 
out,  and  five  quarts  of  neAV  oil  supplied.  This 
cleaned  out  the  dirt  and  grit  that  the  first  Avear  of 
neAV  machinery  produces,  and  the  smooth  action  of 
the  engine  noAV  leads  the  OAvner  to  believe  that  the 
Ava.ste  of  still  uiiAVorn  oil  Avas  justified. 

Tire  expense  must  be  estimated.  The  original 
tires  are  a  little  more  than  half  Avorn  out,  so  far  as 
can  be  judged.  They  have  been  inflated  to  70  pounds 
pressure  and  kept  near  that  figure.  This  is  10 
IK)unds  under  the  pressure  recommended  by  all  man¬ 
ufacturers,  but  more  than  most  motorists  carry  for 


a  car  of  its  weight  and  load.  Even  70  pounds  trans¬ 
mits  an  undesirable  vibration  to  the  car  and  its 
occupants,  and  the  full  SO  would  apparently  about 
nullify  the  good  effects  of  air-shod  Avheels.  An  alloAA'- 
ance  of  $75  for  Avear  Avould  probably  be  genei’ous 
to  the  tire.*?. 

Miscellaneous  expenses  figure  up  to  $18.  Miscel¬ 
laneous  expenses  are  something  that  you  Avant  to, 
but  can’t,  help.  The  State  licen.se  costs  .$5  per  year. 
Insurance  against  fire  costs  .$1  per  hundred  of  the 
car’s  valuation  the  first  year,  and  much  moi‘e  after 
that.  The  cheapest  tire  chains  cost  .$3.4.5,  and  all 
sorts  of  necessary  and  unnecessary  sundries  tempt 
the  veriest  tight-Avad  Avho  OAvns  a  car.  The  garage 
man  got  .$3.25  of  this  oAvner’s  money,  and  he  earned 
it  q'he  oAvner  borroAvs  the  garage  man’s  tools,  asks 
his  advice,  buys  his  supplies  of  him,  and  occa.sion- 
ally  hollers  for  help.  good  repair  man  has  come 
to  be  about  the  most  useful  man  in  a  community. 
Ion  may  look  upon  him  as  you  do  the  undertaker, 
but  you  Avill  ju.st  as  surely  need  him  before  your 
career  is  over. 

Foo'ting  up  the  knoAvn  costs,  and  carefully  esti¬ 
mating  the  other.s,  the  oAvner  of  this  car  finds  that  its 
o])(‘rating  cost,  from  April  1  to  December  1,  Avas  so 
near  $175  that  it  isn't  AA'orth  Avhile  to  try  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  odd  figures.  What  it  Avill  cost  another  season 
he  doesn’t  knoAV  and  don't  care  to  estimate.  I'lie 
car  may  be  commandeered  by  the  government  before 
that  time,  and,  if  it  is,  the  laugh  Avill  be  on  T'ncli' 

S:im.  M.  B.  DEAN. 


A  Communiiy  Potato  Crop 


ON  page  1400  Ave  had- a  brief  statement  of  a  po- 
tato-groAving  exi)eriment  conducted  in  the  toAvn 
of  Wi listed.  Conn.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  took 
charge  of  the  bimine.ss  and  rented  20  acres  of  land, 
q'he  County  Agent  helped  plant  and  cultivate  the  po¬ 
tatoes.  In  order  to  fin'ance  the  scheme,  stock  Avas 
sold  to  families  in  the  toAvn  and  .something  like  .3.50 
shares  Avore  di.spo.sod  of  in  this  Avay.  I’lie  crop  Avas 
Avell  cai'ed  for  and  Avhen  harvested  Avas  distributed 
among  the  stockholders.  We  noAV  have  the  folloAA'- 
ing  facts  and  figure.s,  .showing  just  hoAV  this  com¬ 
munity  plan  Avorked  out.  It  Avas  called  one  of  the 
most  succe.ssful  attempts  at  co-operation  ever  tried 
in  that  part  of  NeAv  England : 

There  Avere  .357  shares  sold  at  $10  a  share  and  later 
.324  of  the  .357  shai’eholders  jiaid  an  additional  $4. 
Those  Avho  paid  $10  received  9%  bushels  of  potatoes 
and  those  paying  $14  received  121/2  bushels.  I’lic  sum 
of  $635.85  Avas  distributed  as  refunds  to  shareholders, 
so  that  each  shareholder  paid  97  cents  a  bushel  for  the 
potatoes  delivered.  There  were  20  acres  planted,  re¬ 
quiring  266  bushels  of  seed  potatoes,  or  131^  bushels  to 
the  acre.  I’lie  price  paid  for  seed  potatoes  Avas  $.3.42. 
q'Aventy-fiA'e  tons  of  fertilizer  Avere  used,  or  I14  tons  to 
an  acre.  The  price  paid  for  the  fertilizer  Avas  $2.5  a 
ton.  About  half  of  the  fertilizer  Avas  n.sed  at  the  time 
of  planting  and  the  balance  cultivated  in  later. 

There  AA’ere  4,7.50  bushel,  of  potatoes  harvested,  Avhich 
is  an  average  yield  0'..  2.37t/^  bushels  to  the  acre.  If  the 
first  delivery  of  potatoes  had  been  Aveighed  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  mmisured,  no  doubt  the  yield  avouUI  have  shoAVii 
more.  The  price  paid  for  the  rental  of  the  land  was 
$20  an  acre.  A  total  of  $174.41  was  expended  for  spray¬ 
ing  materials,  Avhich  consi.stcd  of  100  pounds  of  Pyrox, 
200  arsenate  of  lead,  34  paris  green,  575  copper  sul¬ 
phate,  10  nicotine  sulphate,  2Si/4  solution  of  formalde¬ 
hyde,  three  barrels  of  lime.  For  labor  and  teams,  Avhieh 
included  delivery,  it  cost  $2,440.24,  or  practically  $122 
an  acre*. 


FIN.ANCIAL  REPOKT 

Receipts — 

324  shares  at  .$14 .  .$4,5.36.00 

.3.3  shares  at  .$10 .  .3.30.00 

Credit  for  seed  returned .  116.28 

I’otatoes  sold,  75  bushels  at  .$1..33 .  KXl.OO 

Potatoes  sold.  292  bushels  at  .$1..50 .  438.00 

Scabs  sold,  tAvo  bushels  at  $1 .  2.00 

Pickups  sold,  14  bushels  at  .50c .  ’7.00 

Seconds  sold,  four  bushels .  4.45 

Machinery  and  equipment .  100.00 


.$5,6.33.7.3 


Disbursemen  ts — 

T.abor .  ,$1,915.88 

q’eams .  .524.37 

Seed  potatoes .  1.026.00 

Spraying  materials .  174.41 

Machinery  and  equipment .  223.25 

Postage  and  express .  19.f).5 

Miscellaneous .  89.02 

Fertilizer .  625.00 

Rent  of  land . 'I .  400.0() 

Cash  refunded .  635.8.5 


$5,6.33.7.3 

The  committee  expre.ssed  its  indebtedness  to  the  Win- 
sted  Evening  Citizen  for  its  loyal  .support,  also  to  Hoav- 
ard  1\L  Deming  for  furnishing  printed  matter  Avithout 
charge. 


The  Avind  may  be  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb,  but  if 
you  ask  the  lamb  he  will  say  that  it  cuts  like  tempered 
iron  (steel)  and  steals  his  comfort.  He  Avho  steals  his 
comfort  steals  fat. 
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Farmers  and  College  Education 

Successful  College  Men 

An  editorial  in  a  recei’*^  issue  of  your  paper  on 
“Does  College  Help  Financially?’’  has  .inst  been 
called  to  my  attention.  I  am  very  much  interested 
and  surprised  at  the  negative  answer  you  have  given 
to  that  question.  While  it  is  always  possible  to  lind 
isolated  cases  to  help  bear  out  the  argument  on 
either  side  of  any  question.  I  cannot  understand 
uhy  you  see  fit  to  summarize  .vour  views  in  such 
general  conclusions  as  “Judging  from  personal  ob¬ 
servations,  it  is  the  man,  after  all,  and  not  the  college 
training,  or  the  lack  of  it,  that  makes  the  farmer  a 
success  or  failure.  *  *  *  if  a  man  is  financially  able 
really  to  afford  a  college  course  he  is  able  to  live 
without  farming  *  *  *  i  can  see  no  difference  what¬ 
ever  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  young  man  with 
and  without  a  college  training,  in  our  own  com- 
munit.v.” 

That  it  is  the  man  and  not  the  college  training 
which  makes  him  successful  very  few  persons  will,  I 
think,  take  exception  to,  but  to  intimate  that  the 
college  training  was  of  no  added  value  to  the  man 
as  a  farmer  must  surely  be  based  upon  a  mere  local 
coincidence  and  not  iqum  any  ex¬ 
tensive  investigations.  I  admit  it  is 
useless  to  try  to  make  a  man.  as 
one  correspondent  has  put  it,  “out 
of  a  tin-horn  sport  who  has  come 
back  from  college  too  proud  to  work, 
not  worth  a  hill  of  beans  before  he 
started  and  worth  less  Avhen  he  has 
finished.”  The  average  man  is  cap¬ 
able  of  learning  .something  at  college 
later  helpful  to  him  in  his  business, 
and  is  practical  enough  to  apply  this 
ti'aining  intelligently.  The  farm 
youth  is  no  exception. 

’I’o  .vour  second  stateme  it  that  if 
a  man  is  financially  able  real'y  to 
afford  a  college  course  he  is  able  to 
live  witliout  farming.  I  can  .-ay  that 
unless  financial  conditions  of  college 
students  ai’e  radically  different  in 
the  Fast  from  in  the  IMiddle  West, 
my  inforniatii>n  w.arrants  an  entire¬ 
ly  different  opinion,  or  el>e  I  do  not 
iiiteri)ret  the  statement  as  you 
r.u'ant  it.  It  is  a  well -recognized 
fact  here  that  farm  boys  who  secure 
a  college  education  r  ane  from  fam¬ 
ilies  in  moderate  or  even  poor  cir¬ 
ca  mstance.s,  more  than  from  Avell-to- 
do.  From  a  report  of  IKK)  students 
from  the  upper  classes  in  tiie  Wi.s- 
consin  (’ollege  of  Agriculture  in  the 
F:ill  of  IhK),  S2,  or  over  40  per  cent, 
were  earning  a  part  or  all  of  tludr 
((tllege  exi)ens(>s  while  a  student  at 
the  college. 

Students  who  have  suflicii  t  to 
p.ay  their  entire  expenses  through 
college  seldom  try  to  get  outside 
(Miq)loynient.  The  majority  of  this 
class,  however,  are  in  only  moderate 
( iiTumstances.  Sucii  facts  as  just 
given  certainly  are  convincing  that 
the  farm  boy  who  can  financially 
afford  a  college  education  is  not  by 
any  means  .so  fixed  that  he  need 
not  woi'k  for  a  living  after  com- 
l)l('ting  college. 

If,  howev(>r,  .von  meant  to  con¬ 
fine  the  agricultural  college  graduate's  employment 
to  fanning,  then  1.  xvill  gladly  admit  that  the  man 
who  can  afford  a  college  education  is  able  to  live 
without  f.armiiig.  Farming  isn't  the  only  occui)ation 
that  gives  our  graduates  employment.  The  once 
believed  statement  that  if  a  man  couldn’t  earn  a 
living  an.v  other  wa.v  he  would  go  to  farming  is  no 
longer  accepted  by  the  practical  inan.  Fifty  j»er 
cent  of  the  studenTs  of  the  AVisconsin  College  of 
Agriculture  are  farm-rai.sed  boys.  Only  about  one- 
half  of  the.se  return  to  actual  farming.  The  otluu' 
half  find  man.v  other  profitable  lines  of  employment, 
where  their  farm  experience  and  agricultural  train¬ 
ing  are  valuable. 

fi’o  your  third  statement  that  you  can  see  no 
difference  whate  ?r  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
.voung  man  with  and  xvithout  a  college  training  in 
your  own  communit.v  T  will  again  say  that  all  com¬ 
munities  are  not  alike.  From  S25  Wisconsin  f.-irm 
management  records  it  was  found  that  47S  of  these 
farmers  never  had  more  than  common  school  edu¬ 
cation.  q'hey  averaged  a  $022  labor  income.  One 
hundred  and  eight  who  had  a  short  cour.se  training 
in  agriculture  averaged  .$720  labor  income.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-five  had  either  a  part  or  the  oom- 
l>le(o  high  school  course.  This  group  averaged 
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$k02  labor  income.  Eighty-four  of  the  S2;‘>  farmer.^ 
had  a  part  or  were  graduates  of  a  four-ye.ar  college 
cour.se.  This  class  of  farmers  averaged  $1052  labor 
income. 

The  .statistics  just  given  and  conditions  as  we 
find  them  here  hear  us  out  in  our  more  optimistic 
view  of  the  value  of  a  higher  education  to  the  Wis¬ 
consin  farnu'r.  u.  v.  (U'xx. 

College  of  Agriculture.  Fniversity  of  Wisconsin. 

It.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Cunn  seems  to  have  mixed  things 
a  little.  The  article  he  criticases  was  not  apparently 
an  editorial  expression,  but  was  written  by  one  of 
our  contributors.  We  thought  we  had  made  it  clear 
that  Tuk  It.  N.-Y.  often  permits  writers  to  give  their 
side  of  a  case  (even  when  we  do  not  agree  with 
them)  in  order  to  have  a  full  discussion  of  the 
subject. 


more  than  the  needs  of  one  family.  This  box  is  in  a 
lemon-curing  tent  located  in  a  citrus  packing  hou.se. 
q'he  conditions  are  not  .so  good,  in  my  opinion,  as  in 
a  cool  cellar.  The  upper  box  is  planted  to  another 
species,  and  has  not  been  so  productive  as  the  one 
containing  A.  campestris.  Many  more  families  than 
at  present.  1  feel  sure,  can  grow  this  delicious,  nu¬ 
tritious  and  valuable  food  crop  at  very  small  ex¬ 
pense.  Try  it.” 


Mushrooms  for  Home  Supplies 


M 


It 


A.  D.j  SII.VMEL  of  California  asks  for  an 


article  on  growing  mushrooms,  not  so  mucli 
l\)r  commercial  i)ur[)oses  as  for  home  u.se,  in  the 
house  cellar.  AVe  shall  try  to  have  .such  arti(4es 
soon,  as  we  find  tlmt  in  tbe.se  meatless  days  many 


A  Bed  of  Agaricus  Campestris  Muslirooms.  Fig.  11 


Compulsory  Land  Laws  for  England 

UNDER  the  English  law  tlu*  government,  through 
its  representatives,  nmy  retpiire  a  farmer  t'> 
plow  and  lit  a  certain  nundter  of  acres  of  his  band. 
The  first  test  of  this  law  came  up  recently  in  a  ca.se 
where  a  farmer  was  directed  by  the  government  to 
break  up  (>2  acres  of  his  grass  hind.  He  was  re- 
((uired  to  plow  25  aca-es  not  later  than  October  1,  and 
the  remainder  by  Alarch  15.  The  farmer  was  bu.sy 
with  other  work,  :tnd  did  not  do  any  plowing  before 
October  1.  The  government  stated  tliat  it  had 
offered  to  provide  tractors  or  find  labor  if  possible, 
but  the  farmer  had  made  no  application  for  either. 
On  his  side  the  farmer  told  how  the  weather,  in¬ 
creased  labor  of  harvesting,  and 
sborRige  of  help  had  jirevented  his 
doing  the  work.  He  said  he  tried  to 
cultivate  tlie  land  as  soon  as  he 
could,  jind  seemed  to  have  a  good 
defence.  The  judge  stiid  this  was 
the  first  case  brought  under  the  law. 
He  felt  the  farmer  had  a  fair  th'- 
fence  and  would  not  give  the  ftill 
penalty,  but  he  was  obliged  to  bike 
notice.  The  farmer  was  lined  $125, 
with  ,$25  extra  for  costs,  as  a  w.ar 
measure,  to  .show  tlmt  government 
orders  must  be  carried  out. 

Under  the  .s:une  law,  the  govern¬ 
ment  hits  the  right  to  enter  ji  man’s 
farm  :iud  cultivate  it  for  him  when 
he  does  not  .seem  to  be  working  it 
to  the  best  advantiige.  The  govern¬ 
ment  agents  found  a  farmer  who 
was  not  doing  ji  good  job,  or  kt'cpiiig 
ui)  with  cultivation.  They  entered 
the  farm,  notified  him  to  Iciive,  juid 
went  to  work  on  the  land  with  sol¬ 
diers  and  tnictor.s.  The  farmer  tore 
the  notices  down  and  tried  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  work.  At  the  trial  he 
was  fined  .$250,  all  of  which  goes  to 
show  how  desi)er;itely  the  English 
peoi)le  are  Avorking  to  increase  tlieir 
food  supiily.  As  a  result  of  all  thi.s 
there  is  a  very  large  increase  in 
grass  laud  a\  hich  has  betm  iilowed 
ami  littt'd  for  gr.aiu  ami  potatoes. 


A  Commercial  Field  of  Chicory.  Fig.  12.  See  page  34 


of  our  retiders  tire  turuiiig  to  nuts  and  mushrooms 
for  itrotein  AvitU  Avhich  to  balance  their  ration.  It 
is  doubtful  if  commercial  growing  Avill  be  profitable 
exceiit  for  the  most  expert  grower.s,  but  a  ftimily 
supply  may  help  out  in  nmny  ctises  Avhere  the  food 
siqtply  is  ii  ])roblem.  Air.  Shamel  pretty  nearly  tiiis- 
Avers  his  own  request  by  .seudiug  the  jiictui’e  tit  Fig. 
11  iuul  the  following  notes: 

“I  sim  enclosing  a  ri'ceut  photogniph  of  two  boxes 
of  mushrooms.  The  lower  box  is  (i  ft.  x  f*>  ft.  x  1  ft. 
Fresh  horse  manure  wtis  used.  It  Avas  turned  over 
si'vertil  times  until  the  tenqierature  riaiched  about  70 
di'grees  F.  ’Phis  cooling-off  process  took  about  three 
Aveek.s.  q'he  cool  manure  Avas  packed  in  the  box  to  a 
depth  of  about  10  indies.  One  brick  of  spawn  Avas 
usial  for  planting  this  box.  The  brick  Avas  sawed 
into  small  sipiares.  I'lie  sipiai’es  were  set  in  the  ma¬ 
nure  at  the  rate  of  about  one  to  every  sipiare  foot  of 
surface,  and  about  one  inch  deep  in  the  manure, 
q’he  spawning  process  Avas  allowed  to  go  on  for  tAvo 
Aveeks.  q'hen.  a  la.ver  of  one  indi  of  fresh  soil  Avas 
spread  OA'er  the  manure.  In  10  days  the  mushrooms 
began  to  appear,  q'his  box  began  producing  mush¬ 
rooms,  as  shown  in  the  photograph,  last  October,  and 
has  been  growing  good  crops  about  every  other  day 
since  that  time  until  the  iirescnt.  It  has  supiilied 


as  advice  to 


Oats,  Canada  Peas  and  Cow 
Peas 

III  a  recent  issue  T  read  an  article 
on  sowing  oats  on  AA'a.shington’s  llirtli- 
day.  Alay  cow  peas  be  sown  with 
tbein?  I  have  a  tliree-acre  field  which 
is  overrun  with  witch  gra.ss.  AA’ould 
yon  advise  .sowing  it  to  pinis  and  oats 
and  tlnm  .seed  it  to  clover  in  the  Fall? 
Alassachusetts.  j.  u.  K. 

The  a  Hide  inei'ely  told  Avbat  a 
farmer  in  t'eutral  Indiana  did, 
and  was  not  intended  for  general 
advice  in  the  East.  AA^e  have  often 
cautioned  our  readers  against  tak¬ 
ing  such  suggestions  or  experiments 
ho  followed  just  as  given.  As  a  rule 
any  advice  ipiite  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  in 
any  given  locality  should  be  taken  Avith  caution.  It 
is  well  to  exiieriment  with  it  if  you  feel  you  can 
afford  to  do  .so,  but  in  most  cases  the  plan  followed 
by  local,  successful  farmers,  is  best  adapted  to  any 
particular  section.  It  is  true  that  such  methods  are 
often  radically  changed,  but  the  changes  Come 
through  exiierimentiiig — not  violently. 

q'he  plan  of  .seeding  oats  in  Febimary  has  been 
tried  by  many  of  our  readers,  and  most  of  them  op- 
po.se  the  plan  from  their  experience.  It  may  work 
out  now  and  then,  but,  in  the.se  times,  Avith  all  farm 
exxpenses  so  high,  Ave  advise  the  old,  AA'ell-tested 
plans,  Avorked  out  as  Avell  as  possible.  AA’e  should 
seed  to  oats  and  C(in<t<ht  peas  in  April. 

Do  not  use  con'  penn  with  the  oats,  q'he  Canada 
field  pea  is  a  cold  Wiathe.  plant.  Like  oats,  it  Avill 
sprout  and  grow  in  cool  .soil,  and  a  light  frost  Avill 
not  seriously  injure  it.  The  cow  pea  is  not  a  pea  at 
all,  blit  a  hcioi;  and,  like  all  beans,  is  far  more  ten¬ 
der  than  the  pea.  It  is  a  hot  Aveather  plant— just 
the  re\  er.se  of  the  Canada  pea.  If  you  seed  the  cow 
l»eas  Avith  the  oats  the  iieas  avouUI  probably  never 
sprout  and  Avould  give  only  a  feeble  growth.  If  you 
.soeel  the  Canada  pea  in  Summer  the  hot  AA’eather 
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Plant  Good  Trees  or  No  Trees 

A  mediocre  six-foot  apple  tree  may  cost  considerably  less 
than  a  sturdy,  healthy  six-foot  tree.  But  when  it  grows  up  to 
maturity  the  tables  are  turned.  The  sturdy  tree  can  be 
depended  upon  to  bear  bountifully,  while  the  mediocre  tree 
costs  more  than  twice  as  much  in  labor,  spraying  materials 
and  anxiety. 

First  Cost  should  not  Be  the  Buying  Standard. 

Quality  is  the  important  thing. 

Kelly  Bros. 

fruit  trees  are  quality  trees — sturdy,  healthy.  Northern-grown 
specimens  that  have  had  the  watchful  care  of  the  five  Kelly 
Brothers.  Each  brother  is  responsible  for  his  own  department. 
He  must  see  that  no  disease  creeps  in — that  each  tree  is  prop¬ 
erly  labeled  and  packed.  When  a  Kelly  tree  is  sold,  it  bears 
the  Kelly  guarantee.  And  you  don’t  need  to  pay  an  agent’s 
or  middleman’s  commission. 

You  pay  only  Direct-to-You  prices. 

Order  early  this  Spring.  The  freight  congestion  demands  it. 
We  can  ship  on  any  date  you  specify. 

Send  for  the  1918  catalog.  It  describes  the  choicest  varieties, 
quotes  low  prices  and  tells  about  the  Kelly  Plan. 

Write  for  it  today.  It’s  free. 

Kelly  Bros.  Wholesale  Nurseries 
G 1  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.Y.  ' 


Bros.&WeUs  Co. 


aloney 

DANSVILLE  N  .Y. 


FRUIT  TREES, 

Vines,  Berries,  Shrubs, 
Roses  and  Ornamentals 


grown  in  our  Upland  Nursery,  the  largest 
in  New  York  State,  under  ideal  climatic 
conditions.  Guaranteed  to  give  absolute 

satisfaction  and  sold  to  you  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only. 

For  34  years  we  have  been  reccivinK  hundreds  of  letters  like 
this  one  from  the  people  who  buy  from  our  catalogue: 

^Jaloney  Bros  &  ^Vells  Co  ^lonaca,  Ba. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  just  finishing  planting  the  18,600  trees  and  Inishes  purchased  from  you.  All 
were  received  in  first  class  order  and  we  are  justly  proud  of  their  appearance  both  before  and 
after  planting.  I’lease  accept  thanks  for  your  painstaking  selection,  also  advice  given  for  planting 
same  and  the  many  courtesies  extended  by  your  firm.  V  ery  thankfully  your- 
Maloney  quality  has  become  a  recognized  standard  J-  J  -  ALl-h-iS.  jM  i  . 
by  which  all  nursery  stock  is  judged  because  'we 
have  given  our  personal  attention  to  every  step  in  the  production  or 
our  stock  from  budding  to  shipping  and  know  just  what  we  are  send¬ 
ing  you  and  that  our  varieties  bear  and  bioom  true  to  name. 

\V«  want  von  to  havo  a  copy  of  our  whoU-sale  catalOKUO,  tieautifully  flluRtratdt  in 
coloia,  (loafi'lliiiiK  die  varieties  yon  need  and  how  to  plant  theni.  Alao  folder 
TO  CAUK  KOlt  TREKS  AND  PLANTS.”  This  free  cataloBiie  will  tefi  yon  why 

you  can  save  money  by  hnylni;  direct,  as  we  posillvely  Ruaraiilee  the  qualfiy 

and  sell  ai  cost  pins  one  profit  only — Write  for  your  cataloKue  today  and  get 
the  valufthle  i'oltier  on  the  care  of  your  trees  and  )»lants. 

BEARING  AGE  TREES  A  SPECIALTY 

MALONEY  BROS.  SWELLS  CO.  SL'i'VV. 

Dansville’s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 
CATALOGUE  with  COLORED  ILLUSTRATIONS  FREE 


Visit  our 
400 
Acre 
Nurseries 


HOW 


26  TREES  AND  PLANTS  FOR  $2 

2  Apple— 1  Delicious,  I  Oldenburg;  2  Teach— 1  H»le,  1  St. 
.lohn:  2  Pear— 1  Bartlett,  1  Seckel;  2  Cherry— 1  Montmo¬ 
rency,  1  Blk.  Tartarian;  3  Grape  Vines-1  Concord,  1 
Brighton,  1  Niagara;  6  St.  Regius  Raspberry,  6  kldorado 
Blackberry,  3  Rfiuliarb  roots.  No.  BXX  Express  Size  frees 
mot  prepaid)  5-6  ft.  No.  BX.  Parcel  I’ost  SizcMprepnid) 
3-4  fC  Trees.'  All  Plants  2  yr.  No.  1— Either  Collection 
for  $2.  Guaranteed  First  Class  and  to  arrive  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Catalog  of  tYholesale  Prices  Free. 

THE  WM.J.REILLY  NURSERIES, 61  Ossian  Sf.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Originators  of  "Half  Asent’s  Price,*’ 


Free  Fruit  Guide 

to  all  interested  in  growing  better  fruit. 
Accurately  describes  the  best  varieties  for 
different  sections  and  all  seasons,  leiis 
all  about  the  famous  Hamson-grown 
trees.  Send  today  for  a  free  copy. 

ritons’  Nurseries  Box  l4  Berlin,  Md. 


GUIDE 


For  69  years  the  leading  authority 
Jrvw  on  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm 

,  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Better  'iq'IO 
eady  than  ever.  Send  for  free  copy  today.  4  x  o 


For 


iMES  VICK’S  SONS 
39  SlonC'  Street 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  Flower  City 


These  big,  juicy  plmns  are  the 
most  delicious  fruit  you  evei 

/  tasted.  They  measure  up  to  2 

inches  in  diameter  and  aie  vei-y 
m  JT  heavy  producers. 

K  prof.  HANSEN’S  WANETA 

I  The  Waneta  Plum  is  the  pride  ^ofessor  Hansen, 
I  foinousfruitexpert.  They  tin ive  excel 

I  lently  in  all  climates  and  are  very  quick 
I  producers,  bearing  fruit  in  2  yea”. 

■  mv  catalof?  and  find  out  al]  about  this 
I  fa^ou.  plum?in5  my  hundreds  of  other  seed 

■  and  nursery  stock  bargains, 

I  D.  B.  GURNEY,  Pres. 

■  oilBNEV  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO 

I  160  Gurney  Square,  Yankton,  S.  D 


Send  for  FREE  CATALOG 


»i!!!GRAPE-VINE$ 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Des- 
crlptivecatalogfree.  LEWIS  ROESCH.BoiL.Fredonia.N  Y- 


will  (hvilff  :iii(l  kill  it.  Thus  tho  iiropor 
jilaii  is  t(i  th(‘  (’iniiifla  ix'as  with  the 
oat.s  and  cut  the  (•(unbilled  ci'(i]i  in  .Inne 
or  .Tidy  fci-  hay.  "I'hen  phiw  or  chop  np 
th(‘  sod  find  snw  cow  pmis  for  a  late  f(  (1- 
der  or  hay  crop.  'I'lie  thing  to  remeniher 
is  that  ('an;id;i  jieas  like  cool  weather, 
while  cow  jieas  must  have  hot  weathi’r. 
In  seeding,  we  nsnally  sow  five  pecks  of 
Canada  peas  and  2^4  bushels  of  oats  to 
the  acre.  The  ])eas'  do  liett  r  when  they 
are  phintc’d  deeper  tlnin  e  oats.  We 
usually  sow  the  jieas' on  to]  of  the  ground 
and  plow  or  choji  them  ni,  >r  with  a  disk 
or  cutaway.  Th(‘n  sow  tl  oiits  find  har¬ 
row  in.  Many  farmers  mix  the  oats  and 
peas  and  drill  them  in  together. 


The  Culture  of  Chicory 

This  vegetabh'  has  a  variety  of  u.se.s, 
the  tojis  being  used  as  “greens”  early  in 
the  Sjiring.  the  blanched  shoots  from 
forced  roots  iiri’  used  as  salad  in  the  Win¬ 
ter.  this  being  the  famous  witloof  or  harbe 
de  cajiucine  of  the  French  ;  the  matnri'd 
roots  are  used  as  a  fresh  vegf'tahlo  in  a 
manner  similar  to  jiarsnips,  and  the  roots 
are  iilso  msed  vi’ry  extensively  iis  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  coffi'e.  Even  when  used  as  a 
fresh  vegetable  tin’  roots  have  a  distinct 
cofT(’e-likc  flavor,  which  is  distitstcfnl  lo 
SOUK’  Ticojilc.  Dcsjiife  its  nsefiilncss  the 
croji  dof’s  not  seem  to  have  “caught  on” 
very  extensively  as  yet  with  American 
gardeners,  though  consifh'riihle  (juantities 
of  roots  are  now  being  grown  for  forcing 
jiurjioscs  since  the  foreign  supjfly  has  h('en 
cut  off  by  w’ar  conditions 

For  any  of  the  various  uses,  the  seeds 
are  sown  eiirly  in  the  Sjiring  on  a  rich, 
fincly-jirejiared  seedbed,  planting  thinly 
in  drills  12  or  IT)  inches  ajfart.  The  best 
roots  ari’  grown  iuid  iire  most  easily  har¬ 
vested  on  sandy  soils.  A  mass  of  grium 
If'iives  is  jirodnced  in  about  eight  weeks, 
which  may  he  nsi'd  for  greens.  In  the 
South  the  h(’at  of  Siimm'’r  causi’s  the 
plants  to  send  iij)  se«‘d  stalks.  These 
.should  he  removed  unless  a  croj)  of  seed 
is  desired.  The  roots  should  he  an  inch 
in  diiimi’ter,  find  s'x  or  eiglit  indies  long, 
by  Fall.  Aftm-  the  roots  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  good  hard  freezi’  outdoors,  thi’y 
should  he  dug  with  a  sjiadiiig  fork  or 
tiirni'd  out  with  a  jilow.  The  roots  may 
be  stored  in  cool  cellar.s.  outdoor  pits  or 
in  root-banks  for  use  during  the  Winter, 
storage  conditions  about  the  same  as  those 
for  parsnijis  being  reiinired.  Or  the  roots 
can  be  left  in  place  in  the  garden,  jiroti’ct- 
ing  them  ovi’r  Winter  with  a  light  mulch 
of  manure.  These  roots  will  make  a  mass 
of  leaves  very  early  in  the  Sjtring,  which 
are  used  for  greens.  The  hhincln’d  sjirouts 
for  salad  jmrjfoses  cfin  also  be  grown  from 
these  roots  early  in  the  Sjiring,  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  tojfs  of  the  roots  with  six  inches 
of  loose  strawy  manure  or  soil. 

The  roots  harvested  in  tlie  Fall  and 
jilficed  in  storage  nmy  he  used  eitlier  for 
food  as  any  other  root  crop,  coffee  substi¬ 
tute  may  he  made  of  them,  or  they  may  he 
us(‘d  for  forcing  at  any  lime  during  the 
Winter,  for  production  of  witloof,  which 
brings  good  jirices  on  thi*  big  markets  all 
through  the  Winter,  being  marketed  in 
small  baskets  and  sold  by  the  pound.  For 
forcing,  the  roots  are  brought  into  a  mod¬ 
erately  warm  cidlar  or  greenhouse,  and 
bedded  in  sand  or  earth.  The  roots  an* 
jilaci’d  ujfriglit.  side  by  side,  find  covered 
to  a  depth  of  eight  or  10  inches  with  sand. 
When  kejft  moist  and  at  a  temjierature  of 
n.D  to  00  (h’grei’s  F.  the  roots  send  out 
erect  shoots  or  rosettes  of  lefives  from  the 
ci'own.  These  are  cut  wlien  they  refich 
the  surface  of  the  bed.  Growing  beneath 
the  Sfind  gives  the  beautiful  white  blanch¬ 
ing.  Hestier  Bros,  of  Dos  INIoines,  la., 
grow  about  one-hfilf  acre  of  chicory  yearly, 
for  forcing  jHirjfoses  filone,  using  the  space 
beneath  raised  benches  in  their  lettuce 
greenhouses  for  this  work. 

Chicory  makes  an  excellent  coffee  sub¬ 
stitute.  and  when  sold  as  chicory  and  not 
as  coffee,  there  is  no  objection  lo  its  use. 
Perhaps  more  of  us  will  start  growing  our 
morning  cuji  of  coffee  in  our  gardens  in 
the  shape  of  chicory,  when  war  conditions 
force  the  real  article  off  the  market.  For¬ 
merly  most  of  the  chicory  grown  for  this 
purjjose  was  produced  in  Eurojie,  jirimar- 
ily  because  it  was  claimed  that  the  im- 
jKirted  root  was  superior  to  our  home¬ 
grown  root  for  tills  purpose.  Then,  too, 
the  expense  and  labor  of  growing  and  har¬ 
vesting  this  crop  on  a  field  scale  has 
largely  discouraged  attempts  to  grow  it 
commercially  in  America,  though  special 
^'.eGifiies  have  been  designed  for  digging 
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and  handling  the  roots  in  large  quantities. 
Perhajis  this  industry  will  be  deveiojfed 
since  the  cutting  off  of  the  imported  .jirod- 
iict  from  Belgium  and  France.  In  jire- 
jiaring  chicory  roots  for  sale  as  a  coffee 
substitute,  the  jirocess  used  involves  the 
fdllowing  steps:  After  harvesting  the 
roots  are  carefully  topjfod  and  washed, 
they  are  jiassed  through  a  machine  which 
niiicerates  the  roots  into  a  fine  jmlp.'”  After 
jiartial  drying  the  J'oot-paste  is  mohh’d 
into  the  shape  of  coffee  berries  and  baked 
to  comiflcte  dryness.  The  pressed  “ber¬ 
ries”  are  then  given  a  final  touch  of  shel¬ 
lac  in  order  to  give  them  the  appearanee 
find  lustre  of  real  coffee  beans.  Of  course 
the  latter  part  of  this  jirocess  is  entirely 
for  effect  on  the  marketing  quality  of  the 
product.  For  all  jfracticjil  purposes  the 
root-paste  can  be  evaporated  to  dryne.ss 
and  then  ground  to  jiowder.  msing  in  place 
of  coffee  in  this  form.  This  jirocess  could 
he  carried  out  by  almost  any  gardener 
who  cared  to  jiroduee  his  own  coffee. 

.1.  T.  K. 


The  Velvet  Bean 

I  see  a  good  deal  about  the  velvet  bean 
and  the  possibility  of  .soon  obtaining  it  for 
feed  jnirpo.ses  in  unlimited  quantities.  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  thl.s  bean,  or 
if  it  is  a  bean  in  constituent-s  and  char- 
iicteristics  liki*  common  Northern  beans. 
If  it  has  similar  digestible  nutrients  to 
the  common  bean  it  is  surely  a  valuable 
food  or  stock  food.  As  a  milk  food  for 
cows,  nothing  equals  the  bean  or  bean 
meal.  The  Ix'iin  is  aheiid  of  jieas  as  a 
milk-jiroducing  concentrate.  McLure.  a 
good  iiiithority.  recommends  a  quart  of 
bean  meal  twice  a  day  for  a  dairy  cow, 
fed  jirf’ferably  in  a  thin  mush  of  water ; 
warm  water  in  Winter,  as  the  concen¬ 
trates  of  a  riition,  and  considers  two 
quarts  a  day  to  a  .lersey  cow  in  milk  suffi¬ 
cient  in  addition  to  the  roughage  find 
roots  or  silage.  Beans,  however — that  is. 
ordinary  Ix’ans — would  he  dear  feeding 
just  now,  selling  ifs  they  are  here  for  17c 
a  jiound.  But  thi’se  velvet  beans,  surely 
they  are  a  godsend  in  these  time.s  of  im- 
jiossible  juiced  concentrates. 

Several  years  ago  I  ground  a  lot  of 
beans  at  the  local  mill  and  fed  them  to 
mir  milch  cows  with  good  results,  hut  I 
(lid  not  feed  them  alone,  nor  soaked  in 
watf’r.  I  f('d  them  witli  hriin  and  other 
grain  mixture.  Mlhen  the  common  Ixuin 
is  a  good  croji  they  are  a  (juite  cheap  form 
of  home-jiroduced  concentrate.  I  think 
liirger  quantities  of  them  can  Ix’  rais('d 
than  of  jfeas.  As  regards  the  Soy  Ixuin, 
that  has  never  done  wi’ll  with  me.  I  tried 
them  also  .severitl  years  with  corn  in  at- 
temjiting  to  grow  the  Bobc'rtson  Ensilage 
Mixture,  which  wiis  a  sort  of  comjflete 
ration  composed  of  corn.  Soy  b(‘ans  find 
sunflowers,  each  supjilying.  or  supjiosed 
to  siipjdy,  one  of  the  fundamental  constit¬ 
uents,  carhohydrates.  jirotein  and  fat. 
This  mixture  is  not  grown  now  to  my 
knowledge.  f)ur  climate  is  tixi  moist  for 
growing  Soy  beans,  though  the  big  Scarli’t 
Kiinner  h(‘an  grows  here  to  jierfection, 
and  might  he  good  for  the  jiurpose.  Tlx’ 
horse  bean  was  first  I’ecommended  by 
Bohertson,  hut  this  bean  does  not  aji- 
jiarently  do  well  in  Ganaila.  It  ought  to 
do  well  here  in  this  climate,  except  Unit 
the  soil  is  too  liglit.  The  English  horse 
bean  requiri’S  a  heavy  clay  soil.  I  think 
myself  our  stockmen  have  not  given 
enough  attention  to  beans  as  a  cheajily 
home-grown  concentrate,  and  it  is  my 
view  that  we  are  all  justified  in  giving 
beans  a  further  trial  next  Spring. 

Prince  Edward  Island.  ,r.  A.  ii’ixiXAi.'i. 


MTeat,  from  .$2.10  to  $2.20  per  hu..  00 
lbs. ;  oats,  SO  to  OOcTpi’  bi'--  82  lbs. ;  corn. 
$1.20  to  $1.25,  per  bu.,  50  lbs.;  rye,  $1.50 
to  $1.75  jier  bu.,  50  lb.s.  Potatoes.  $1.25 
to  .$1.40  jier  bu.,  00  lbs.;  milk,  $8.12  to 
.$8.40  per  100  lbs.,  at  creameries,  f'hick- 
ens.  21  to  28c  jier  lb. ;  turkeys,  85  to  45c, 
dressed  ;  80  to  85c,  live.  Apples,  $1  to 
$1.25  per  bu.  Cows,  fat.  $00  to  $80  per 
head  ;  milkers,  $75  to  $100 ;  store  feeders 
from  0  to  11c  per  lb.  D.  ».  t’. 

Berks  Go..  Pa. 

Corn,  local  price,  $1  per  bu. ;  wheat, 
$2;  rye.  $1.50;  oats.  65  to  75c;  potatoes, 
7.5c  to  $1.  Feeds,  jier  100  lbs. :  Oilmeal, 
.$8.25 ;  bran,  ,$2.60 ;  middlings,  .$2.S5. 
Hay,  Timothy,  $15  to  $18.  Steers,  8  to  Oc 
Jier  lb.;  cows.  .$75  to  $125  each;  calvi’s, 
11  to  13c  per  lb.:  pigs,  per  pair,  .$8  to 
$10;  shiites,  $10  apiece;  pork,  20c  per  Ih. 
Flutter.  50c  per  lb. ;  eggs.  40  to  50c  jier 
d(iz. ;  poultry,  IS  to  20c  jicr  Ih.  Milk.  7 
to  8c  per  qt.,  bottled;  .$8  jier  100  lbs.  in 
bulk.  1).  I).  II. 

York  Co.,  Pa. 


"She  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


A  Talk  on  Grape  Varieties 


I’AKT  II. 

IIkbxito. — For  those  who  prefer  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  Rogers  hybrids,  llernito.  a 
pure  seedling  of  Herbert,  commends  itself 
for  trial.  Like  its  parent,  the  cluster  is 
lai-ge,  with  the  berries  rather  above  in 
.size.  It  is  a  stronger  grower  than  Her¬ 
bert  and  is  less  subject  to  mildew.  It 
ripens  a  few  days  earlier.  The  flesh  is 
not  so  firm,  which  character  renders  it 
more  eatable.  Like  Herbert,  it  lacks  the 
higher  quality  of  other  Rogers  introduc¬ 
tions. 

fl’wo  Rko  Grapes. — I.ittle  Wonder  and 
l.iitie  are  both  red  grapes  of  the  Jlu.sca- 
dine  type,  but  unlike  the  general  run  of 
varieties  of  the  group,  their  fuxiness-is  not 
olqectionable.  The  quality  of  both  is  quite 
.similar,  except  that  Little  Wonder  is  more 
foxy,  while  both  are  very  vigorous  and 
hardy.  In  productiveness  they  are  all 
that  can  be  desired  ;  however,  I.ittle  Won¬ 
der  is  more  inclined  to  overload,  and 
hence  in  unfavorable  seasons  all  the  clus¬ 
ters  do  not  color  well,  although  attain¬ 
ing  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  sugar. 
I-utie  in  the  several  years  under  observa¬ 
tion  has  never  failed  to  mature  a  heavy 
crop  of  marketable  clusters.  The  clusters 
of  each  are  medium  in  size,  compact, 
rarely  shouldered,  with  medium  berries, 
dull  amber  in  color,  with  little  bloom. 
The  skin  is  thin,  but  tough,  and  separates 
readily  from  the  pulp,  which  is  fine 
grained.  Roth  varieties  should  be  har¬ 
vested  as  soon  as  ripe,  as  the  berries 
wilt  rather  rapidly  after  maturity  is 
reached,  and  later  shell  badly.  Lutie  and 
I.ittle  Wonder  ripen  together,  and  prac¬ 
tically  with  Moore’s  Early.  In  1017  both 
were  recorded  as  ripe  September  21  in  the 
T.ake  Erie  district.  I.utie  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  found  in  every  home  garden,  and 
considering  its  fruitfulness  and  season, 
the  Commercial  grower  should  find  it  a 
most  profitable  variety,  as  the  demand 
fur  red  grapes  is  stronger  year  hy  year. 

f’.vco  is  a  much  advertised  variety,  in¬ 
troduced  but  a  few  years  since.  While 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  high,  the  clus¬ 
ter  is  small  to  inediiim,  and  not  attract¬ 
ive  enough  to  win  favor.  The  vine  is  a 
moderate  grower  only,  and  has  the  serious 
fault  of  losing  its  foliage  early  in  the  ma¬ 
turing  period,  to  the  end  that  the  fruit 
does  not  attain  its  proper  color.  This 
fault  has  been  observed  for  the  past  three 
seasons,  Caco  cannot  at  the  present  time 
be  recommended  for  general  planting. 

^lOYEE  for  the  home  garden  certainly 
re^iuires  more  than  passing  notice.  While 
this  variety  has  been  on  the  market  for 
several  years,  it  is  still  but  little  known. 
It  resembles  Delaware  in  so  many  par¬ 
ticulars  that  perhaps  vines  of  it  have 
pas.sed  for  the  latter  variety  without  fur¬ 
ther  thought.  This  variety  is  from  a 
week  to  10  days  earlier  than  Delaware. 
It  is  somewhat  hardier,  but  is  not  as  vig¬ 
orous  as  the  better-known  variety,  Dela¬ 
ware.  In  seasons  unfavorable  to  cross- 
pidlination  the  clusters  are  inclined  to 
imperfectness,  but  the  many  goud  qual¬ 
ities  more  than  compensate  for  this  fault. 
Moyer  is  in  every  respect  the  equal  of 
Delaware  in  quality,  while  the  berries 
are  somewhat  larger.  This,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  it  is  earlier  than  Delaware, 
and  hence  more  likely  to  mature,  com¬ 
mend  its  planting  by  the  amateur  at 
least. 

Regal  is  another  grape  that  has  been 
overlooked  in  choosing  desirable  varieties, 
either  for  the  home  or  commercial  pur¬ 
poses.  The  vine  is  Amry  vigorous,  hardy 
and  resistant  to  mildew.  It  is  productive 
to  the  extent  that  often  it  OA’erloads.  but 
this  can  be  at  least  partially  controlled  by 
closer  pruning.  The  clusters  are  of  good 
size  and  very  compact.  The  berries  vary 
from  medium  to  large,  puri»lish  to  red  in 
color.  The  flesh  is  juicy  and  fine-grained, 
being  but  slightly  musky.  The  stem  is 
very  short,  Avhich  makes  the  harvesting  a 
very  careful  operation,  as  the  berries  lie 
close  to  the  cane,  and  are  liable  to  be 
bruised  in  the  cutting.  The  season  is 
practically  that  of  I.indley,  its  parent, 
although  in  seasons  Avhen  overloaded  it 
has  ripened  with  Catawba,  which  it  sur¬ 
passes  in  all  characters  except  quality, 


but  only  inferior  in  a  small  degree  in  this 
respect. 

Helex  Keller  is  a  very  vigorous  va¬ 
riety  that  is  little  known.  The  clusters 
are  medium  to  large,  with  large  berries  of 
a  dark  dull  red  color  with  lilac  bloom. 
The  variety  is  partially  self-fertile,  and 
in  years  favorable  to  cross-pollination 
produces  satisfactory  crops.  The  fruit  is 
juicy  and  of  a  very  pleasant  flavor,  Avhich 
is  intermediate  between  that  of  Agawam 
and  I.indley.  Its  season  is  practically 
that  of  Regal.  While  Helen  Keller  is 
not  recommended  for  commercial  vine¬ 
yards,  it  ought  to  be  planted  more  gener¬ 
ally  in  the  home  garden. 

Srcc'KSSiox  IX  Ripkxixg. — The  varie¬ 
ties  included  in  this  list  provide  for  a  suc¬ 
cession  in  ripening  that  is  well  adapted 
for  the  home  garden;  however,  no  white 
grape  has  thus  far  been  included,  largely 
for  the  reason  that  no  new  introduction 
has  ])roven  superior  to  the  older  sorts,  al¬ 
though  a  number  now  under  test  are  prov¬ 
ing  meritorious,  and  will  be  introduced 
within  a  few  years.  Of  the  white  grapes 
listed  in  the  nurseryman’s  catalogue,  Win- 
chell  or  Green  Mountain  should  be  more 
generally  planted,  likewise  Jessica.  The 
first  named  ripens  very  early,  is  sweet  and 
of  very  fair  quality.  The  clusters  are 
very  large,  with  medium-sized  berries. 
.Tessica,  while  equal  in  quality,  has  a 
much  smaller  cluster  and  ripens  a  trifle 
earlier  than  Winchell.  Roth  are  hardy 
in  bud  and  average  in  vigor. 

Xew  York.  F.  E.  Gi.Anwi.x. 


The  Story  of  Misfit  Trees 

'Fhe  complaint  I>r.  Deming  makes  about 
misfit  trees  on  page  12!)7  is.  most  unfor¬ 
tunately,  a  universal  experience.  I  have 
be(>u  a  sufferer  to  a  large  degree,  and  at  a 
large  exi»ense  and  much  loss  of  time  have 
had  to  top-work  hundreds  of  trees  that 
were  badly  mixed  in  the  xariidies.  I  have 
bought  many  trees  fi’oin  nurs('rymen  who 
personally,  at  larg('  exp<mse.  h.ive  tr.avcded 
to  find  the  best  trees  of  cert.aiu  varieti<'s 
from  which  to  have  buds  cut  and  sent  to 
them  for  budding  the  tree  in  their  nur- 
seri('s.  I  have  the  evidence  from  men  who 
have  Avorlo'd  in  iiurseri<‘S  that  in  a  gang 
of  budders,  men  xvho  have  run  out  of  buds 
of  a  certain  A'ariety,  getting  out  of  the 
buds  near  the  end  of  long  rows  of  trees, 
instead  of  going  back  to  get  buds  of  the 
.same  variety,  Avould  go  to  other  budders, 
setting  other  varieties,  and  borrow  enough 
buds  to  finish  their  rows,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  Avhy  x'arieties  turn  out  at 
bearing  mixed. 

Another  reason  for  mixed  trees  is  that 
nurserymen,  in  late  years,  have  been 
obliged  to  employ  foreign  labor,  men  xvho 
could  neither  speak,  read  nor  write  En¬ 
glish.  With  all  of  the  care  nurserymen 
give  in  their  business  it  is  not  possil)le 
with  the  many  varieties  that  are  often 
ordered  in  a  single  shipment  for  men  who 
cannot  read  labels  to  avoid  mistaki's  in 
packing. 

At  Orchard  Farm  is  an  orchard  set  70 
years  ago  with  every  tree  true  to  variety 
and  still  bearing  excellent  apples.  The 
trees  were  bought  from  a  nurseryman 
who  had  a  small  nuixsery,  and  could  give 
his  per.sonal  attention  to  all  details  of 
budding  and  shipping.  There  are  but  two 
ways  in  which  to  obtain  trees  true  to 
name,  to  buy  from  the  small,  careful  nur¬ 
seryman  or  to  top-work  all  the  trees.  Ruy 
thrifty  one-year  trees,  plant  in  nursery 
rows,  select  the  buds  from  local  trees  of 
the  vari»>ties  wanted,  and  bud  the  nursery 
trees.  Let  them  grow  one  year  and  in 
this  manner  orchards  may  be  had  xvith 
every  tree  certain  to  be  as  desired  in 
varieties. 

A  law  has  b(‘cu  passed  in  New  York 
State  giving  buvi'rs  substantial  damages 
against  nurserymen  xvhose  trees  sold 
prove  to  be  not  as  represented  in  the 
varieties  The  courts,  however,  thus  far, 
have  not  imposed  heavy  damages,  for  the 
I’eason  that  nurserymen  are  helpless  to 
control  all  factors  in  their  business  be¬ 
cause  of  the  labor  conditions.  Never  buy 
trees  from  a  traveling  salesman  unless  he 
can  produce  evidence  that  he  is  an  author¬ 
ized  agent  of  a  reliable  nursery.  Dr. 
Deming  has  many  sympathizers. 

GEORGE  T.  POWELL. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Ttiinking-i 

of  the  many  advantages 
he  will  gain  by  using  the 

IRONM 

Potato  Planter 

1st.  I  will  put  one  seed  piece  and  oiihj 
one  in  every  place — no  misses.  Then,  I  will 
get  100%  results  from  land  devoted  to  the 
growing  of  my  potato  crop — will  save  about 
one  acre  in  every  ten.  As  I  must  plow, 
harrow,  fertilize,  cultivate,  spray  and  dig 
over  this  land  any  way,  the  extra  yield  is 
practically  all  clear  profit. 

2nd.  I  will  save  seed — at  least  1  or  2  bushels  an  acre ;  some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  say  a  barrel.  That  saves  potatoes  and  it  saves  the  work  of  cutting 
extra  seed.  This  alone  means  many  dollai’s  in  extra  potato  profits. 

3d.  My  seed  will  not  bo  braised,  cut  or  punctured;  so,  even  though  it 
should  ho  very  Avet  after  planting,  I  Avill  he  pretty  sure  to  get  a  good  stand. 

The  seed  is  placed  in  a  mellow  bed  of  .«oil  just  right  for  its  future  growth.  It 
does  not  touch  the  fertilizer,  becau.se  the  fertilizer  has  been  thoroughly  mixed 
Avith  the  .soil. 

4th.  I  can  also  use  the  machine  for  planting  peas,  corn  or  beans,  or  in 
making  up  rows  for  setting  out  tomato  or  cabbage  plants. 

5th.  It  is  made  by  ,a  company  Avho  have  been  making  first-class  farm  tools 
for  more  than  80  years  and  their  guarantee  is  as  sound  as  a  Iviberty  Bond. 
Since  they  are  practical  farmers 
and  try  out  their  tools  at  home, 
they  know  how  to  meet  the  prac¬ 
tical  conditions  found  on  iny  farm. 


I  know  that  every  Iron  Age  fl’ool 
is  made  on  honor  and  the  price  is 
reasonable  in  spite  of  high-priced 
steel.  So  I  Avill  place 
my  order  at  once  and 
make  .sure  of  having 
my  planter  when  I  need  it. 


Bateman  M’f’g  Co. 

Box  200-B  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

82  Years  in  Bnsu}ess 


SAWSI 


ANY  WOOD 

IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  GROUND 
4  In.  to  S  ft.  Through 

1  U^MVVith  a  Folding  Paale  O  With  a 

JL  ividnsawing  Machine  DCfllO^A  Cross-cut  Saw 
S  to  8  cords  daily  is  the  usual  average  for  one  man 


Our  19]  8  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  mna  easier  and  will 
last  longer  than  ever.  A<ljustc'<]  in  a  minute  to  suit  a 
12-year-old  boy  or  stronftest  man.  Ask  for  catalog  No. 
M»S  end  low  price.  First  order  get.s  agency. 

Foldins  Sawing  Ivlach.  Co.,  161 W.  Harrison  St.,  Ciiicago,  IlL 


kelly  duplex  “iirLir 


mado  with  a  double  sot  of  grind¬ 
ers  or  burrs.  Ilavo  a  grinding  sur¬ 
face  of  just  doublo  that  of  most 
milla  of  equal  size*  therefore. 

Do  Twice  as  Much 
Work. 

Grind  car  corn,  shelled 
com,  oats,  rye,  wheat, 
barley,  kaffir  com,  cot- 
ton  seed,  corn  in 
^  shucks,  sheaf  oat<i,  or 
any  kind  of  grain,  coarse,  me¬ 
dium  or  fine.  Require  2C% 
teas  power.  Especially 
a<laptod  for  gasoline  engines. 
Write  for  new  catalogue. 


Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.Co.,  Box  320  Springfield,  Ohio 


Armour  Fertilizer  Works 


General  Offices:  CHICAGO 


Atlanta,  Ga, 
Nashville,  Tenn, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Greensboro,  N.  C, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Houston,  Texas.. 


iM 
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-BOMB  THE  KAISER^ 

Make  all  “sour  fields”  sweet  and  productive — better  their 
mechanical  condition — release  “tied  up”  fertility,  by  applying 

Reichard’s  Lehigh  Hydrated  Lime 

Test  92<  Calcium  Hydroxide - 3;^  Magnesium  Oxide 

This  superior  grade  of  Agricultural  Lime  is  made  from  un¬ 
usually  fine  limestone.  It  is  nearly  pure  white  in  color,  in 
excellent  drilling  condition  and  is  put  up  in  bO-lb.  paper  bags, 
There  is  none  better. 

Special  Prices  on  Early  Shipments 

Buy  Now  to  Avoid  the  Spring  Rush 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD 

15  W.  Lawrence  St.  Allentown,  Pa. 


Anvvnol  VTa**#!  1 1  VAMS 


igger  Crops  of  Better  Fruit 


America  will  demand  more  and  better  fruit  after  the  war 

Europe  also,  with  its  orchards  ravaged  and  destroyed,  must 
look  to  America  for  its  supply  of  fruit.  Don’t  be  caught  witli 
your  orchards  going  out  of  bearing.  Plant  this  Spring,  and 
get  ahead  of  the  slow-minded.  Barnes’  trees  are  grown 
'n  the  bleak  New  England  climate.  They  grow  vigor¬ 
ously,  bear  early,  bringing  quick  returns. 

Make  up  your  planting  list  from  our  selected  assort¬ 
ment  of  Apples,  Peaches.  Pears,  and  Small  Fruits. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

mes  Brothers  Nursery  Co 


8 


Yalesville.  Conn. 


Mr.  Quick,  of  Ohio- 


bought  $6  worth  of  Knights’  Strawberry 
plants  and  sold  his  crop  of  fruit  for  8100. 

You  can  equal  that  record  with  Knights’ 
plants.  Send  today  for  new  catalogue  of 
all  kinds  of  berries. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON 

Box  80  SAWYER,  MICHIGAN 


1  AA  ever-bearing  plants  $1 .25 

lUllsTRAWBERRY(posipaid)  1  ' 

I’rogressive  or  Snperb.  Guaranteed  to  fruit  this 
year— and  to  re.aoh  you  OK.  Also  big  20th  century 
Pafolnff  Froo  fully  describing  our  millions  of  small 
UdidlUg  rico  plants  and  how  to  grow  them, 
(let  the  booK  atonee.  Make  "Townsend^  way  your 
way."  “IF  IT’S  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  WE  BOT^’EM." 

E.  W.  Townsend,  R.  R.  25,  Salisbury,  Md. 


PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY 

And  other  small  fruit 

Of  best  fruiting  qualltien,  large,  healthy  plant* grown  by 
Biuall  fi  (lit.  SPECIALISTS,  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  buy,  in 
large  quantities.  Everything  Guaranteed  first  c1a.sB, 
Grapes.  .A.sparogus,  etc.  We  can  fill  any  size  order.  Cata¬ 
logue  ITeo.  BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  13.  Bridgman,  Micb 


Golden  Orange  Flint  Seed  Corn 


.lens  90  days. 
Heavy  yielder.  Sam¬ 
ple  free.  $3.50  per  bushel;  $30  for  lO bushels. 
Sacks  free.  Harry  T  ail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.V. 


Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to 
be  Wkkdi.kss  and  free  from  dead  grains. 
Tliey  will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary 
field  seeds,  nearly  always  adding  enough  to 
the  crop  to  pay  for  themselves.  Samples  and 
ca  talog  inelnding**llow  to  Know  GoodSoodf"froe. 
i  rli«  toda.T.  U.H.SCOI'TA:  SO.NSCO.,laOH«ln.St.,Hsr7iTllU.O. 


For  Sale-Choice  Seed  Corn  ^?o^od 

doz.  Yellow  Pent.  200  bu.  Boone  County  White. 
(.Irder  early.  WOOOFIELDS  FARM. Wycombe,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


VAIIR  fiflPnPN  liilSonegrandsuceessifyoufollow 
I  VII II  UHIHIlII  thecxpertplantingdirectionsandthe 
practical  garden  diagrams  in  booklct.“Yoiir  Vegetable 
Garden.”  Send  10c  for  it  to  the  DeLaMark  Co.,  448  W. 
.STth  Street,  New  York.  Catalog  “Countryside  Books,”  free. 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

Thf«e  earliest veffetables  in  cultivation  for  10c.  One 
packet  each,  Robinson’s  Earliest  Tomato.  Earliest 
Round  Red  Radish,  Earliest  Lettuce,  lOe  to  new 
custonxers.  Regular  price  30c.  CATALOG  FREE. 

C*  N.  Robinson  &  Bro.»  Dopt.Slg  Baltimore,^d. 


Unhulled  Sweet  Glover 

Economical  for  winter  sowing.  Ask  for  price  and  cat¬ 
alogue.  O.M.  SCOTT  S  SONS  CO.,  ISO  MainSt., Marysville,  0. 


Strawberry  Plants 

3,000,000  of  them  at  $3.50  per  1,000  C.  G.  Hamilton 
of  Mass,  says  “your  Plants  are  much  better  than  we 
usualH  get  for  three  times  the  money."  Catalog 
free.  Write  today.  C.S.  Perdue,  Box  20.  Showell,  Md. 


llVlNGSTON’S  EvMOUS 

jffillKItoes 

are  favorably  known. 
Manyof  the  best  sorts  were 
introduced  by  iis.  Wegrow 
more  high-grade  tomato 
seed  than  any  other  eeeUs- 
’  man  In  the  world. 

TWO  BEST  VARIETIES 
Livingston’s  Globe,  finest  pink, 
for  slicing  and  shipping,  pkt.  5c. 
Livingston’s  Stone,  finest  bright  red.  for  canning  and 
I  catsup,  pkt.  So.  Both  immense  yicldcrs.  Try  them. 

New  112-Page  Catalog  FREE 

Fully  describes  the  best  varicticaof  vc-gctablcsandfloweis. 
Gives  300  truo-to-nature  illustrations  and  quotes  honest 
prices  for  quality  seeds.  Tells  when  to  plan  t  and  how  to 
grow  big  crops.  Write  for  your  FREE  copy  To-Day. 

Livingston  Seed  Co.  334  High  St.  Columbus,  Ohio 


SAYE  MOHEY 
MAKE 
MONEY 


It*B 

not  how 

many  seeds  you  plant,  It’s  how 
many  scedfl  that  grow.  My  seoda  ar© 
all  carefully  tested  and  selected,  and  are 
the  result  of  more  than  C2  years  of  exper¬ 
ience  in  growing  seeds  ana  nursery  stock. 

My  new  catalog  is  a  book  of  valuable 
information  on  planting.  Let  It  be  your 
^ide  to  bigger  and  better  crops.  Send 
ter  it  at  once. 

D.  B.  GURNEY,  Pres, 
Gurney  Seed  ANursery  Co  i 

160  Gurney  Square  Yankton,  S.  D. 


CloverSeed 

()iir  high  grades  of  Grass  seeds  are  the  most  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  recleaned.  Highest  in  Purity 
and  Germination.  We  Pay  the  freigiit.  Catalog 
and  Samples  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

CLICKS  SEED  FARMS,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa, 


Are  You  Sure  of  Your  Seed  Corn? 

Is  your  corn  properly  bred  to  produce  big  yields  and 
properly  cured  so  as  to  retain  all  its  vitality  and  vigor? 

If  not.  better  get  Harris’  seed  corn,  which  is  carefully 
bred  and  cured  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

You  want  the  best  seeds  for  the  garden  also. 

Get  them  direct  from  the  growers  at  wholesale  prices. 
If  they  are  Harris’  seeds  they  are  good.  Every  lot  is  tested 
and  the  percent  that  grow  is  marked  on  the  label. 

You  do  not  have  to  guess  _ _ 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Loi 
Tell^how  many 
will 


how  thick  to  sow  tlieni. 

Bcller  get  our  new 
catalogue  full  of 
good  things.  A  card 
will  bring  it.  .Send 
today. 

Joseph  Harris  Co. 

Box  28 

Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Aixordin^  to  our  tests 

98  percent 

of  this  seed  germinates 


Legal  Questions 


Descent  of  Property  | 

If  a  married  woman  dies  without 
making  a  will,  and  slip  loaves  a  liushand 
and  several  children,  how  is  her  iirofierty 
and  money  divided  between  hushand  and 
ehildren  in  the  State  of  Virginia?  i 

E.  h.  H.  ! 

'I'lie  hushand  would  have  a  eommon 
law  “estate  by  e-'iirtesy.”  which  is  an  e.s- 
tate  for  his  life  in  all  his  deceased  wife’.s 
real  projierty,  the  balance  at  his  death  ; 
then  going  in  efpial  shares  to  the  children.  ' 
The  hnshand  would  be  entitled  to  all  of 
the  fiei’sonal  jirojierty  after  the  iiayment  | 
of  debts  and  funeral  expenses.  If  a  difl'er-  ^ 
ent  distrihntion  of  the  property  than  this  j 
is  desired  the  wife  should  make  a  will,  and  ' 
it  would  jirohahly  he  safer  in  tlie  end  to 
have  a  comjietmit  attorney  atlmid  to  it. 


Right  of  Husband  to  Property 

A  bought  n.  farm  of  I.S  jures  with 
hnildings.  lie  deediul  it  over  to  his  wife. 
She  died  in  April,  four  years  ago.  ’They 
had  no  children ;  shi'  left  no  will.  'Phe 
farm  descended  to  his  wife's  thre(>  sisters, 
lie  then  paid  thi'in  .$(!(K)  ea<-h  for  a  life 
interest  in  the  jdace,  the  farm  to  levmt 
to  the  sisters  at  his  death,  lie  has  been 
living  on  the  farm  and  jiays  its  t  xes. 
Should  the  farm  descend  to  his  wif<“'s  sis¬ 
ters  in  the  first  place,  or  back  to  him.  and 
if  to  them,  did  he  have  to  pay  anything  to 
li(‘  alilo  to  stay  on  the  place  during  his 
rf'  time?^  E.  M. 

New  York. 

Inasmuch  as  the  legal  title  to  the  farm 
V  :  s  in  the  wife’s  name  at  her  death  it 
\.<iul(l  descend  to  her  heirs.  I>ut  there 
was  no  will,  and  the  husband  wmilil  then 
have  been  entitled  to  what  is  cslled  his 
right  of  courtesy  of  a  life  interest  in  his 
d(‘ceas(>d  wife's  real  property  ;  that  is  to 
the  same  right  and  tith'  he  has  obtained 
by  a  iia.vuH'nt  of  ijH.SOO  to  his  sisters-in- 
law.  He  has  hi, light  something  he  already 
had.  Morally,  the  sisters  should  repay 
him,  as  the  law  had  aln-ady  given  him  a 
life  intere.st.  Then.  too.  had  bought 
the  proix  rly  and  morally  he  is  entitled  to 
all  of  it  now.  If  the  sisters  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  make  repayment  it  might  be  well 
to  consult  a  good  hM-al  attorney,  as  there 
is  a  chance  that  these  jiayments  may  be 
legally  ri’covered,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
probably  made  under  a  mistjike  of  fact 
and  law.  In  a  ca.se  of  this  kind,  when 
title  is  taken  in  the  wife’s  name,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  well  to  h<3'('  fbe  wife  make  a  will 
leaving  (he  property  to  her  husband, 
which  she  may  lawfully  do. 


Seeds 

DIRECT 

On  a  Money  Back  Basis 

Send  your  name  and  address 
today  for  the  Isbell  1918  Catalog. 

It  means  crop  insurance  — and  >1v4| 
sure  profits.  You  prove  the  quality  pt;! 
of  Isbell’^  Seeds  before  you  plant.  k'-yJ 

Seed  Samples  FREE 

Corn,  Barley,  Oats,  Alfalfa, 
Clovers,  Grass  Seeds  —best  to  be 
had.  Check  those  you  want.  Paste 
this  ad.  on  a  postal  and  mail  today. 
That  will  be  a  step  to  better  crops  and 
bigger  profits.  Now  is  the  time  to  make 
every  acre  pay  more. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO. 

976  Mechanic  St.,Jackson,Mlch. 


*As  They  Ciroiu  Their  Fame  Grows 


Plant  this  Giant 
Golden  Sweet 

Com  and  save  on  your  sugar.  It’s  as  delicious  aa 
the  celebrated  Golden  Bantam  and  nauch  larger, 
yet  only  3  days  later.  It  does  not  become  mealy 
but  remains  sweet  and  succulent  until  too  hard 
for  the  table.  The  stalks  grow  6  ft.  high  and 
bear  two  to  three  ears  each.  We  oflTer  a  large 
package  of  this  seed,  grown  on  our  own  farms, 
at  16c,  postpaid.  Our  supply  is  limited  better 
order  today.  Also  ask  for  our  1918  Catalog-/ree, 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 
113  Elm  St..  Marblehead, 


rHoffman’s  s*e 

Medium  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  and  Sweet. 
Flump— high  imrity—hai'dy— strong  germination, 
liu.v  your  Clovers  early  enough  to  permit  testing,  be¬ 
fore  seed  time.  We  allow  return  of  unsatisfactory 
seed— ri'fiind  money— p.ay  freight.  May  we  send  you 
our  lyiSKiirm  Seed  Catalog,  with  samples?  Both 
flee  if  yovi  mention  this  paiau'.  Write  us  today. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landitville,  Lancatter  Co..  Pa. 


Duties  of  an  Executor 

Mr.  (lies  iind  loaves  a  will  a.s  follows  : 
After  bis  death  all  his  just  debts  are  to  he 
j)aid.  Ilis  wife  is  to  have  the  entire  use 
of  all  his  real  estate  and  use  of  all  the 
personal  proiierty.  after  debts  are  deduet 
ed.  as  long  as  she  lives.  .After  Mrs.  A.’s 
death  the  proiiert.v,  hotli  real  estate  and 
jx'rsonal.  is  to  he  divided  between  Mr. 
A.’s  children,  share  and  share  alike.  The 
debts,  including  fnm'ral  exjienses.  etc., 
are  about  .$000.  Personal  jiroperty  con¬ 
sists  of  IS  cows,  four  two-ycar-oid  hidfers, 
a  team  of  horses  and  all  farm  tools,  etc. 
There  arc  100  aen's  of  real  estate.  Mr.  A- 
anpointed  his  only  son  to  act  as  executor. 
AVliat  jiower  has  executor  over  real  es¬ 
tate ;  also  i»ersonal  property?  (Mn  he 
sell  oil  the  personal  property,  or  just 
enough  to  pay  Mr.  .A.’s  debts?  Also,  can 
executor  rent  the  farm  without  Mrs.  A.’s 
consent?  Milk  from  dairy  is  sent  to  a 
condensery.  I)o(‘S  Mrs.  A.  have  the  right 
to  the  checks  or  must  they  he  made  out 
to  executor?  lias  Mrs.  A.  any  right  to 
sell  any  of  the  ixu-sonal  property?  Air.  A. 
also  had  about  .$.‘500  in  the  hank.  Iliis 
exeeutor  any  riglit  to  v.se  said  money  to 
pa.v  Mr.  .A.’s  debts?  If  not,  what  disiio- 
sition  should  be  made  of  it?  M.  s.  s. 

The  (‘X(‘(*utor  is  apno’nted  in  the  will 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  made  in  the 
will.  Ilis  duties  vary  somewhat  in  the 
different  States.  .As  a  general  thing  his 
jiowers  are  given  him  by  the  will  and  this 
also  limits  his  scope.  t)ne  eannot  tell 
exactl.v  the  duties  f»f  this  exeeutor  with¬ 
out  studying  the  will.  He  should  first 
collect  all  moneys  due  the  estate,  then 
pa.v’  the  fuiK'ral  exjienses  and  the  ddits. 
Then  if  the  jiower  is  given  him  in  the  will 
he  should  manage  the  jirojierty  and  turn 
all  the  jiroceeds  after  jiayment  of  exiienses 
over  to  Mrs.  .A.  until  h<‘r  death.  If  the 
power  to  manage  i.s  not  given  the  executor 
after  collectin  accounts  and  paying  debts 
and  funeral  exjiemses  he  should  make  his 
accounting  to  the  surrogate’s  court  and 
turn  the  balance  of  the  jirojiei-ty  over  to 
Mrs.  .A.  He  would  have  no  right  to  leasi* 
the  real  estate  without  Mrs.  A.'s  consent 
unless  the  will  gives  him  this  right.  H(> 
cannot  sell  all  the  jiersonal  projierty.  only 
enough  to  jiay  debts,  unless  the  will  gives 
him  this  right.  Mrs.  .A.  has  no  right  to 
sell  any  of  the  persfinal  jirojierty  until 
the  executor  makes  his  accounting  and 
i  turns  the  jiroperty  over  to  her.  'I'he  milk 
checks  jirobably  go  to  the  executor  until 
he  makes  his  accounting.  ’J'he  money  in 
bank  should  be  used  to  jiay  debts.  It 
would  Jirobably  be  to  Mrs.  A.’s  advantage 
to  consult  a  trustworthy  local  attorney  if 
she  feels  she  is  not  being  jiroperly  dealt 
with,  as  be  can  consult  the  will  and  get 
more  of  the  facts. 


The  Greatest  Ensilag^e  Variety 
Always  Fills  the  Silo 
Tlio  (lair.vnian’s  prolitalile  fodder  eorn: 
largest  tonnage  per  acre;  beats  all  others 
for  yield  and  quality.  ,  „  , 

Ford’s  Catalog  of  Sound  Seeds  will 
be  sent  to  all  interested  persons /ree— 
send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Box  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


6of/i  wheels 
bars  of  heavy 
angle  steel — will 
not  bend  or  twist. 

Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

112  Wayne  St., 
Phelps,  N.  Y. 


Equipped  with 

Jessup  force 
feed  -positive 
and  accurate.  Light¬ 
est  draft— box  placed 
on  rear  of  center 
relieves  horses’ 
necks.  Driven  by 


The  New  Improved 

Comfort  Indoor  Closet 

Odorless-Sanitar^^-Germ-Proof’ 


Every  home  without  sewerage 
needs  one.  No  plumbing  or  run¬ 
ning  water  needed.  Anyone  can  in- 
Btall.  A  boon  to  sick  people.  Plac¬ 
ed  in  any  room  in  house,  in  town 
.or  country.  10,000  now  tn  use. 

U.S.Health  Bureau  Approves 

SayH:-**ChemIcal  Closet  complies  Batfs^l 
fuctorily  with  requirements  of  eanitarYl 
Bystem.*'  Abolish  cold  out-door  closet.  I 
Futa  warm ComfortToiletln  your  bome»  I 
a  Kuaranteo  of  healthy,  sanitary  condi-l 
tions.  Has  all  the  latest  Improvements,  f 
Gcrm-Iifo  killed  by  chemicals.  Emptied 
once  a  month.  Needs  no  other  attention. 

HeulUi  endorse  it.  Third  successful  year. 

Representatives  Wanted  makiag 

$50  to  |75  weekly.  Exclusive  Territory. 

FREE!  Handsome  Catalogue. 

COMFORT  CHEMICAL  CLOSET  CO.  421  iactori«s  Bldg.  Toledo.  0. 


Books  Worth  Buying 


Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.50 

Clovers,  Shaw  .  1.00 

How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.60 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 50 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 


■Ghe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Wheat,  $2.10;  rye,  $1..‘!0;  oats,  TOe ; 
earn.  $1..'j0;  buckwheat,  .$2  cwt. ;  potatoes, 
$1.2,j  bii. ;  butter,  50c:  eggs,  55c:  pork, 
dressed,  20c;  beef,  dressed.  15c;  lard,  25o ; 
chickens,  young,  ISc;  old.  1  tie ;- apples,  ,$1. 
Dairy  cows,  .$.50  to  $100 ;  hay,  $24  ;  milk, 
lOe  qt.  A.  >r.  A. 

Huntingdon  Co.,  I’a. 

Oats,  $1  bu. ;  potatoes.  $1.75;  dressed 
chickens,  2Sc :  Initter,  45  to  50c ;  shelled 
corn.  .$2.00;  lyran.  ,$2.00  cwt.;  oats  and 
barley.  $.‘) :  flour,  $2.50  sack.  Fork,  dress¬ 
ed.  20  to  22c;  milk.  8  and  Oc  qt.  Hay, 
.'^15.  Cows  scarce  and  high  in  price. 

Forest  Co.,  Fa.  J.  T.  ir. 

Flour.  $14  bbl. ;  buckwheat.  $12;  oats, 
TOc  bu. ;  corn.  $2:  wheat,  ,$2.20;  i)otatoes, 
.'^1..50;  cabbage,  2c  11).;  hay.  $15  ton; 
straw,  $12;  bran.  $45;  mitldlings.  $(),5 ; 
eorn  cho]).  .$.'^.5 ;  pork.  20c  lb.:  b(‘ef.  llic ; 
butfi'r,  ,50c;  «'ggs.  .50c;  poultry.  ISc  lb.; 
apples,  $1  bu.;  beans.  18c  lb.  Crops  were 
generally  poor  in  this  neighborbotxl  last 
Season  on  account  of  wet  weather  during 
whole  season  and  AVinter  set  in  early, 
causing  early  feeding  Jiecessar.r.  and  short¬ 
age  of  corn  cro)).  F.armers  butchered 
early  ;  ])ork  is  generally  light,  w.  ir.  D. 

Clarion  Co.,  Fa. 

Alilk.  $.2.08  cwt.  Alilk  is  all  shipi)ed  to 
Fhiladelphia  :  it  must  test  4  per  cent  for 
that  price.  Futter,  52c.  AVheat,  $2.05  bu. ; 
ryo,  $1.80;  corn.  $1.25;  oats.  TOc;  pota¬ 
toes.  $1  bu.  or  $1.07  cwt.  Apples.  $1  ;  no 
garden  crops  sold.  l)i‘esse(l  hogs.  2,2c; 
calves.  1.2c;  cow.s,  $75  to  $125.  Chickens, 
live  weight.  20c;  eggs,  ,52c.  No  market 
for  horses  at  i)resent.  w.  K.  T. 

Forks  Co.,  Fa. 


$12  to  .$20  on  track  ;  $15  to  .$20  for  loo.se 
ha.v ;  hogs,  20  to  22c  per  lb.,  dressed. 
Milk  at  shipping  station.  November.  .$2.20 
per  100;  December,  $2.1)0,  .2  per  cent  but¬ 
ter  fat ;  4c  increase  for  each  tenth  abovt'. 
Futter,  50c:  eggs,  00c.  I'l-esh  cows.  $100 
to  $150.  Not  much  fruit  raised  around 
here ;  apples,  (  ,5c  to  $1  per  bu. ;  onions. 
$2  per  bu.  Not  much  market  for  other 
garden  crops.  u. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Wheat.  .$2;  corn.  $1.75  for  70  lbs.; 
oats,  75c;  potatoes,  $1  to  .$1.2.5;  rye, 
$1.80.  Fork.  20c;  chickens,  I8c ;  turkeys, 
20c;  milk.  10c  (it.;  butter,  4.5c;  eggs.  5.5c. 

Huntingdon  (,'o.,  l*a.  h.  I.. 

Finghamton  market.  14  miles  east,  is 
paying  $1.50  per  bu.  for  first-class  apples; 
$1.25  for  i)otatues ;  cabbage.  2c  per  lb. ; 
celery,  50c  doz..  Milk,  8c  per  qt.  to  the 
farmer;  local  station  nets  the  farmer  7c 
qt.  for  D('cember;  Xovend)er  was  T^^c. 
Hay,  No.  1.  ’  $14.  Fggs,  57c.  Cat¬ 

tle,  stock  is  hem  ,  ...  pleted  ;  nut  many  of¬ 
fered  at  pre.sent.  c.  K.  G. 

Tioga,  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fat  steers,  $11  to  $12  per  cwt. ;  feeders, 
.$0  to  $11;  lambs.  Spring,  1017,  $10  to 
.$18;  mutton,  $12  to  ,$lti;  fowls,  live,  .$22 
to  $25.  Creamery  butter,  00c;  farmers’ 
butter,  45  to  55c;  milk,  4  per  cent,  TYjC 
per  qt.  Hogs,  fat,  per  lb.,  I8c ;  si.x-weeks- 
old  pigs,  $4  to  .$5.  I’otatoes,  $1.2.5  per  bu. 
New  corn,  $1.40;  Timothy  hay,  $24;  ap¬ 
ples,  $1  to  $1.80  per  bu.  s.  M.  J. 

Chester  Co.,  Fa. 

The  weather  in  this  section  has  been 
against  the  farmer  this  Fall.  Alany  i)o- 
tatoes  were  frozen  in  the  ground  before 
digging.  I'otatoes  are  $1..50;  no  apples. 


Futtei’.  50  to  .55c;  egg.s,  GOc ;  chickens, 
22e.  Cows,  b(>ef,  12c;  cows  at  auction 
from  $40  to  $75.  Hogs,  22c.  Turnips.  $1 
bu.  No  grain  raised  for  market  e.\cept 
buckwheat,  which  was  a  very  poor  crop. 
Buckwheat  flour.  7  and  8e  lb.  ».  F.  it. 

Warren  (’o..  Fa. 

Butter,  50  to  55c;  eggs,  50c;  dressed 
pork,  20  to  22c;  potatoes.  ,$1..50  per  bu. ; 
cabbage,  10c  :  rutabagas,  TOe.  f.  l.  n. 

Wayne  Co.,  Fa. 

Dairy  cattle  selling  from  $75  to  $100; 
pork.  2’2c,  dressed ;  butter.  48e ;  eggs,  .50c. 
Apples  from  .$2. .50  to  $.2  jx'r  bbl.  I’otatoes 
from  $4..50  to  .$4.75  per  bbl.  a.  V.  ir. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fotatoes  shipped  by  car.  ,$1..50  to  $1.75; 
hay,  $20;  oats,  85c.  Niitive  beef,  12  to 
15c:  lambs,  22c;  mutton,  l(5c;  pig  pork, 
22  to  24e.  Farmers’  butter.  48  to  .50c; 

GOc.  Feef  hides,  15c  per  lb. ;  sheep¬ 
skins,  .$2  to  $4,  according  to  length  of 
wool;  lambskins,  $1.50  to  ,$2.  Milk  s(dls 
at  12  to  14c.  Cows  from  $75  to  $100. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.  G.  Ii.  E. 

Cows  bring  froin  $80  to  $120  for  fresh 
common  .stock.  We  have  some  fine  herds 
of  Ayrshires  around  here.  Afilk  retails 
here  lor  14c  (|t. ;  8c  per  pt.  Alixed  hay, 
$1.40  p(>r  100  lbs.  rye  straw,  00c  per 
cwt.;  corn  fodder,  5c  per  bundle;  corn, 
$1.25  for  two  1-bu.  baskets.  Fotatoes,  $1 
per  %-bu.  basket.  Apples,  fancy,  .$l  per 
%'hu.  basket.  ’Turkeys,  40c;  roasting 
chickens,  .20  to  2.5c.  s.  F. 

Fhiladeli)hiji  Co.,  Fa. 

I)ressed  beef,  IG  to  1,8c  lb.  by  the  quar¬ 
ter ;  retail,  round  steak,  2,Sc ;  rump  and 
sirloin  sOmk.  20c;  chuck  roast,  22c;  beef 
liver.  20c ;  flat  rib  boiling  beef,  iGc.  Meat 
markets  charge  2c.  per  lb.  more  all 
through.  I’ure  lard.  .2Gc  lb.;  compnund, 
,22c.  Milk,  12c  (|t.  for  fr(*sh  and  Oc  (it. 
for  skim.  Futter,  5.5c  lb. ;  eggs.  7()c. 
Best  apples.  Spy.  King  and  Faldwins.  Gth" 
pk. ;  bu.,  $2 ;  .seconds,  25  to  ,50c  i)k.  Cab¬ 


bage,  .2  to  .8c  he.ad,  Jiccurding  to  size  ;  po- 
t!ito('s.  good  (piality.  .$1.50  bu.  ;  second  ;, 
$1  to  $1.25;  carrots.  Ixx'ts  and  ])arsni|)s, 
.20c  pk.  j.  II.  K. 

Schuylkill  Co.,  I’a. 

Fresh  milch  cows,  through  the  Summer 
and  early  Fall,  $.80  to  .$115  at  private 
sale,  but  by  what  1  hear  now,  .$40  to  $70. 
Full  beef,  12  to  14c,  dre.ss(“d  ;  steers,  16c  : 
pork,  22c,  dressed;  lamb.s,  1.2c,  dressed; 
chickens,  24c,  live ;  butter,  52c,  private 
sale;  44c  at  store;  milk,  T^^c  qt.  Apples. 
.$2  to  ,$4.50  at  store;  potatoes,  $1.50  at 
store,  $1.75  to  $2  at  private  sale;  car¬ 
rots,  $1  bu. :  onions,  $2;  .store  beans.  $>; 
bu. ;  store  eggs,  fresh.  GOc.  Oats.  80c: 
corn,  ,$2..50 :  barley,  .$2;  wheat,  .$2.25; 
buckwheat,  $1.75;  hay,  $18  to  $20  ton; 
str:iw,  $8.  w.  E. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Corn,  $1.2.5  to  .$1.42  per  bu. ;  oats.  ,80 
to  00c;  rye.  $1.75  to  ,$1..80;  wheat,  .$2.1o 
to  .$2.12;  potatoes.  $1.25  to  .$1..2,5.  Hogs. 
$22  per  cwt.  Milk,  T^/iC  per  qt.,  net. 

Fucks  Co.,  I’a.  w.  a.  t. 

Fotatoes.  $1  at  shii)piug  station;  buck¬ 
wheat,  .$2.25  per  cwt.  ;  oiits,  75c  per  bu. 
Hay.  $14,  baled  'Timothy  and  cIovim- 
mi.\ed.  Hogs.  21c  i)er  lb.,  dressed.  Chick¬ 
ens,  hetivy,  20c.  Dairy  cows  bring  any¬ 
where  from  .$05  to  $100  (grades)  ;  year- 
ling.s,  ,$25;  two-year-olds,  $00;  hor.ses, 
$1.50  to  $200.  Afilk  about  Gc  per  qt. 

Bradford  Co.,  I’a.  w.  ii.  n. 

The.se  prices  are  what  the  farmer  re¬ 
ceives:  Milk.  .$2  per  100  lbs.  for  2.5  per 
cent  test;  butter,  4.5c;  eggs,  4,8c.  Chick¬ 
ens,  18  to  10c  per  lb. ;  catth*.  4  to  7c  pei- 
lb. ;  milch  cows,  .$40  to  $75  p(>r  head  ; 
veal  calves.  l*2c  per  lb. ;  hogs,  iGc  per  lb. 

Crawford  Co.,  I’a.  c.  G.  w. 

At  auction  average  fresh  cows  bring 
$00  to  $125.  Milk  at  milk  station.  Sep- 
tc'inber,  $2.74  ja'i-  cwt. ;  Octolxu-,  $2.82 ; 
November.  $2.22.  j.  h. 

Fucks  Co.,  I’a. 


M’lu'at  is  .$2.08;  corn.  $1.60;  oats.  84c; 
I)otatoes.  $1;  apples,  from  $1  to  $1..50; 
turni])s.  GOc;  onions,  ,$1.  Cows  s(dl  at 
.875  to  $150;  butter,  45  to  .50c,  and  milk 
at  .$2.80  cwt.  Steers,  fat,  $12  cwt..  and 
when  we  bu.v  tluMU  must  pa.v  .$0  and  $10 
cwt.  Hogs.  $20  to  ,$22  cwt.  to  butchers. 
Chickens,  1,8c  lb.;  eggs,  50  to  54c.  Fran, 
.84,8  ton;  middlings,  ,$G0 ;  corn.  .$1.8.5  bu. ; 
cats.  OSc ;  brewers’  grains.  .$.5G  ton.  Cows 
are  not  plentiful  at  the  ludce  I  mentioned 
and  hard  to  get.  V.  .j.  is. 

5'ork  Co.,  Fa. 

Good  dairy  cows,  .$125  to  $1.50  at  auc¬ 
tion.  Futter  fat.  55c;  skim-milk.  12c 
cwt.  Api)l(*s,  best.  $2;  lower  grade,  $1..50 
1)U.  Fotatoes.  $1.,50.  Ilay.  nnaidow.  $10; 
mixed.  ,$1G;  Timothy.  $20;  straw.  $8  ton; 
ear  corn.  .$.28;  oats.  00c  bu.  M'e  pay  for 
bran,  .$2.,20 ;  middling.s.  ,$2.G5 ;  corn  chop, 
82.75 ;  gluten,  ,$2.75  cwt. ;  eggs.  GOc ;  live 
imultry.  20c;  dressed.  24c.  Our  markets 
are  Allentown,  -Fethlehem  and  fluaker- 
town.  If.  1!.  w. 

Fucks  Co.,  Fa. 

2'his  is  a  very  poor  country  for  market 
I  rod uce,  as  the  nearest  town  is  T’nion- 
tewn.  22  miles  away,  and  what  jiroduce 
is  raised  in  this  section  is  traded  at  the 
store.  The  prices  given  are  for  our  local¬ 
ity  first,  and  Tbiiontown  second.  Flour. 

81.75  per  %  bbl.  sack;  b(>ans.  navy.  $0..50. 
810. .50  bu. ;  T.ima.  1.5i/f>c.  ICA/oo  lb.;  tur- 
nii)S.  75c.  $1  bu. :  ai)ple.s'.  $1  bu..  $7  bbl.; 
i'(‘ars.  Keiffer.  $1.  .$1.25  bu. ;  Farthdts.  at 
T'niontown.  .$2.50;  lettuce,  at  T'nion- 
town.  20c:  pumpkins,  at  T’niontown.  .2c 
lb.;  potatoes,  here.  .$1.25,  Unionto\yn. 

81.75  bu.;  eggs.  4.5c.  ,50c;  butter,  45.  50c. 

Dairy  cows.  $45  to  .$G0.  .$G0  to  .$,80; 
calves.  dress(‘d,  IGc.  20c  lb.;  chickens, 
voung.  IGc,  2.2c;  old,  IGc,  22c;  ducks.  IGc, 
■J.‘’,c.  F.  E.  P. 

Somerset  Co.,  Fa. 

Hogs,  dressed.  2.2c;  beef,  dressed,  14c;  ' 
veal.  “bog-dress(Hl.”  22c;  butter.  .50c ;  | 
(‘ggs.  ,50c ;  buckwheat.  $2  p(“r  cwt. ;  wheat  i 
at  track.  $2.10;  jiotatix's.  $1.40;  hay  at  | 
track.  $2.2;  straw  at  track.  $11.  Fi(‘sh  1 
grade  cows,  $75 ;  registeiaal  stock,  with  I 
good  butter  ])arentage.  bringing  fancy 
ludees.  “Scrubs”  in  this  territory  fast 
fading  away.  i).  a. 

.Tetier.son  Co.,  Fa. 

Fuckwheat.  |)er  100  lbs..  .$,2  to  .$2.50. 
Totatoes,  per  bu..  7,5c  to  $1.  H'ay,  iier 
ton.  .$10  to  .$1‘2.  Apples,  drops,  50  to  75c; 
picked,  .$1  to  .$1.25.  (lows,  milch,  $100  to 
81.25;  fat.  .$.50  to  .$70 ;  old.  .$’25  to  .$2.8. 
,8tation  is  closed  here ;  milk  goes  to  cheese 
factory  brings  about  .$2  to  .$2.20  per  100 
lbs.  League  is  orgjinizing  to  own  and  op¬ 
erate  their  own  milk  station.  Fggs.  55c. 
Trices  for  liay  and  cows  are  on  the  farm; 
potatoes  at  car  or  storage  ;  buckwheat  at 
mill:  ai)ples,  jirivate  sale;  eggs,  at  the 
.•-tore.  A.  K.  I!. 

Oswego  (’o.,  N.  Y. 

Hay,  from  .$17..50  to  .$1.8.  loose;  pota¬ 
toes.  $1  per  bu. ;  ai)ples,  soi-t(“d,  $4  to 
•84.50  i)er  bbl.  'They  have  shipped  a  good 
many  barrels  on  the  cars  for  .$2  per  bbl. 
.iiist  a.s  they  were  picked.  Futter,  from 
•50  to  55c,  depends  who  makes  it.  Oats. 
OOc  per  bu.  'I'liere  was  no  corn  raised 
around  here  last  year.  Bye,  $1.00.  (kit¬ 
tle  from  $75  to  $100  each  for  dairy  stock. 
Feans.  ,$8  per  bu.  C.  u.  S. 

Washington  (’o.,  N,  Y. 

Wheat.  ,$2.25  per  hu. ;  oats.  SOc :  buck¬ 
wheat.  $2  per  100  lbs. ;  barle.v.  .$1.50  per 
bu. ;  beans,  yellow  (‘ye.  $7.50  to  $S..50  per  | 
I'u. ;  potatoes,  $1  to  ,$1.’2,5  per  bu. ;  hay,  I 


T  F  YOU  put  your  spark  plugs 
-*•  in  a  vise  and  exerted  all 
your  strength  to  subject  them 
to  the  greatest  possible  pressure 
}’ou  would  expect  the  porcelain 
to  crumble. 

Yet  that’s  virtually  what  they 
must  stand  in  your  motor. 

As  you  get  under  way,  the 
explosions  in  your  cylinders  be¬ 
come  so  rajiid  that  the  force 
they  exert  is  practically  con¬ 
tinuous. 

In  Champion-Toledo  Depend¬ 
able  Spark  Plugs  the  shoulders 
of  the  porcelain  insulators  are 
cushioned  against  this  tremen¬ 
dous  pressure. 


I'he  two  patented  copper  gas¬ 
kets  that  protect  the  porcelain 
where  the  pressure  comes  are 
lined  with  asbestos  so  that  the 
metal  cannot  touch  the  porce¬ 
lain. 

That’s  one  reason  why  Cham¬ 
pions  are  so  much  more  durable 
and  dependable  than  ordinary- 
spark  plugs. 

Get  the  Champion-Toledo 
Plug  designed  to  serve  your  kind 
of  motor  (your  dealer  or  garage 
man  knows  which  one)  and  you 
have  assured  maximum  efficiency 
and  durability. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  “Cham¬ 
pion”  is  on  the  porcelain — not 
merely  on  the  box. 


Heavy  Stone  for 
high  powered  cars 
$1.25 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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■Ghe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FREE 

SPRAYING  \  " 
GUIDE  kL 


Every  wide-awake  fmit  grow¬ 
er  should  get  this  complete 
Spraying  Guide  at  once.  De¬ 
scribes  fully  honv  to  spray — when 
to  spray — what  to  use  to  protect 
your  valuable  trees  from  all  crop 
destroying  insects  and  diseases. 

Now  being  used  by  thousands  of 
Successful  American  Growers,  and 
by  several  prominent  Agricultural 
Schools. 

Also  contains  a  story  of  FRUIT- 
FOG — the  scientifically  atomized 
super-spray  produced  by 


FRUIT-raC 

SPRAYERS 


riie  grower  who  uses  FRUIT- 
FOG  according  to  the  directions 
in  Successful  Spraying  can  rid  his 
trees  of  those  vicious  hidden  pests 
which  no  ordinary  coarse  spray 
can  reach  These  are  the  peststhat 
work  destruction  on  your  crops. 

Last  year  thousands  of  dollars  were 
added  to  crop  profits  by  FRUIT-FOGt 
No  greater  success  in  controlling  in¬ 
sects  and  fungus  diseases  has  ever 
perfected.  It  is  the  result  of  over  30 
years  of  experience  with  spraying  and 
spraying  apparatus, 

Merely  clip  and  mail  the  coupon. 
We  will  send,  postpaid,  this  complete 
Spraying  Guide,  details  of  Fruit-Fog 
and  catalog  of  Hayes  FRUIT-FOG 
Sprayers.  There  is  absolutely  no  ob¬ 
ligation. 

HAYES  PUMP  &  PLANTER  CO. 

Dent.  T  Galva,  Illinois 


Name 


State 


Trees 


Own 


Hayes 
Pump  & 
''  Planter  Co. 

Dept.T 
Galva,  Illinois 

Please  send  me,  w  ith¬ 
out  charge  or  obligation, 
your  guide,  “Successful 
Spraying,”  story  of  Hayes 
Fruit-Fog  Sprayers. 


Street  No. 


Don’t  Pay  Freight  on  Water 

Spray  with  ^ 

Niagara  Soluble ,  Sulphur  Compound 

Powder  Form 


Assures  Clean,  Top-of-the-Market  Fruit 

Dissolves  Instantly  in  Cold  or  Hot  Water.  Consider  this  Comparison 

This  100  pound  drum  of  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound  is  efpiivalent  to  a  800  pound 
barrel  (60  gal.)  of  lime  and  sulphur  solution.  No  leakage — No  crvBtalization — Keeps  iii- 
delinitely  anywhere.  Cost  less  to  buy  and  saves  labor  cost  too.  You  have  less  to  haul 
and  handle,  no  barrels  to  I'eturn. 

Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound,  after  8  year.s  of  test,  is  declared  by  thousands  of  fruit 
growers  to  be  superior  to  the  old-fashioned  lime  and  sulphur  solution. 

More  Economical — Efficient — Convenient — Practical 
Write  today  for  Spray  Calendar  telling  lirtw  to  grow  clean,  high  quality  fruit  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  your  spray  bills  at  least  26  per  cent. 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY.  134  MAIN  ST..  MIDDLEPORT,  N,  Y. 


6tsndardl00-ll}.  hruni 


^  First  cost  only  cost, 
no  upkeep  expense,  fireproof. 


|j  Vitrified  Tile  1 

Reinforced  with  twisted  steel— has 
famous  “ship-lap”  blocks— stronger  walls 
—less  mortar  exposed— smooth  walls— silage  set¬ 
tles  better  —  more  beautiful  outside  —  less 
k  chance  for  frost.  Steel  roof  and  chute. 

B  Also  get  offer  on  Climax  Silo  Fill-  jl 

era  and  Bidwell  Threshers. 

jAetoT  \  I,  M.  PRESTON  CO. 

\  Department  329 

,>1,111  Lansing,  Mich, 


fioolcs  IVorfA  Buying 

Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . ?’?5 

Lawn  Making,  Barron .  1.10 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke....  2.60 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pammel  1.60 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondllnger .  2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King....  1.60 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth . 60 

IThe  Soil,  King .  1.60 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

833  WEST  80th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Hardie  Power  Sprayers 


The  best  for  1 8  years,  this  year  better 
than  ever  with  more  engine  power, 
larger  pump  capacity  and  higher 
pressure  with  no  bjg price  advance. 

Not  an  assembled  proposition,  but  a 
machine  in  which  every  part  is  designed 
and  built  for  High  Pressure  Spraying. 
High  Duty  Engine,  the  Famous  Hardie 
Triplex  Pump,  Peerless  Pressure  Regu¬ 
lator,  Drop  Forged  Crank  Shaft,  Thread¬ 
less  Valve  Cages,  etc.  When  you  see  a 
Hardie  Sprayer  note  Its  strength,  sim¬ 
plicity,  compactness,  lightness  and  ease 
of  operation.  Send  for  catalog  today. 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  CO. 
Hudson,  Mich. 

Branch.,  in  Portland,  Ore. ;  Kansas  City,  Mo.} 
Hagerstown,  Md.;  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

Lssdiog  Bacofacturera  of  spraying  macblnea  of  svsry 
.  kind  for  over  18  years. 


Make  This 
Your  Big 


FUR 


—Ship  your  pelts  to  the  HOUSE 
of  QUICK  RETURNS— the 
HOUSE  of  LIBERAL  ASSORT¬ 
MENTS.  Send  for  S.&B.  Pricelist.  It’s  free. 

STRUCK  and  BOSSAK,  Inc. 
151  West  28th  Street.  New  York 


RURALISMS 


The  Best  Climbing  Roses  ' 

Will  yon  giv(‘  me  name.s  of  two  or  tlireo 
of  the  best  hardy  elimbiiig  roses  (outside 
of  (’rimsoii  I’amhler  and  Dorothy  ]‘er- 
kiiis)  that  have  healthy  foliag*'?  If  there 
i.s  only  one  eliinhing  rose  that  is  pei  feet  in 
foliage,  (lower  and  hardy.  I  would  rather 
hav»'  all  of  that  one  varitdy  than  more 
varieties  that  are  h'ss  hardy  and  healthy 
and  without  perfect  foliage.  P.  o.  f. 

New  Madison,  (). 

After  many  y<“ars’  t<‘st  we  si  ill  eon- 
sidi'r  Dr.  \'an  l-'h'et  the  tiiiesf  of  all 
hardy  climbing  roses.  Its  liiin,  large, 
glossy  h'avc's.  and  loiig-slcmnu'd,  heanti- 
fnlly  liiiislied  shell-])ink  flowers,  suggest 
a  greenhouse  Tea,  rather  than  a  hardy 
cliinhi'r.  If  we  had  only  one  cdiinhing 
rose,  this  would  he*  onr  seleetion.  A  wor¬ 
thy  companion  to  it  is  i^ilvcr  Moon,  with 
large,  showy,  seini-donhie  white  flow(*rs. 
having  cons]»icnons  golihm  .stanu'iis.  The 
leaves  are  large,  deej)  green  and  glossy, 
tin'  growth  vigorous.  Although  its  strik¬ 
ing  beauty  is  (hnived  from  the  Southern 
('herf»ke(‘  rose,  .Silver  Moon  is  very  hardy. 
Another  vigorous  climher  wilh  line  foliage 
is  American  IMlIar,  which  has  large  sin¬ 
gle  llowers  of  blight  cerise,  shading  to 
white  at  (he  hasi*  of  the  jietals,  with 
showy  g<dd(‘n  staimnis  'I'ln*  llowers  are 
jintdnci'd  in  clnster.s,  and  are  very  strik¬ 
ing;  Aimnican  gardiniers  hardly  appre¬ 
ciate  the  beauty  of  single  roses,  and 
American  I’illar  is  not  so  freely  planted- 
as  it  deserves.  Another  rose  with  very 
guild  foliage  is  Itnliy  t^neen,  with  bright 
cerise  flowers,  larger  than  the  Kamhler 
tyite,  vm-y  fi  i‘<‘l.\-  jirodneed  ;  it  is  a  ram¬ 
pant  growi'r,  hard  to  kee])  in  hounds. 
'I'liesi'  four  v:M'i<‘tn*s  should  he  in  every 
colleetion.  'ransendschoii,  wilh  its  eiior- 
inoiis  ]irofnsion  of  long-lasting  jiink  llow- 
ei-s.  that  gradually  shaih'  to  white,  has 
good  foliage,  and  is  very  hardy  ;  it.s  habit 
of  growl li  inak<‘s  it  v<‘ry  desirable  as  a 
pillar  rose.  Kiihin  is  an  attractive  crim¬ 
son  cliinhiiig  rose  that  got'S  well  wilh 
Tansf'iidschon.  All  the  above  varieties 
have  Ix-lter  foliage  than  the  Rambler  type, 
hut  there  is  a  jdaee  for  all,  unless  garden 
siiaee  is  liiniled.  If  we  were  conlined  to 
two  climhing  roses,  onr  choice  would  he 
Dr.  \'an  Fleet  and  Silver  Moon,  hut 
there  are  also  soim*  mei-itorions  lu'w  sorts 
which  w<*  have  not  yet  fully  testiul. 


Early  Asters 

Would  it  he  inissihle  to  set  -Vster  iilants 
outside  in  .\pril  and  have  lilooms  by  Dee- 
oration  Day  V  M  hat  kind  would  yon  ad¬ 
vise?  .1.1!. 

Aster  jdants  started  (dglit  to  10  weeks 
before  setting  out.  and  well  hardened  to 
withstand  chilly  nights,  might  lie  set  out 
in  Ajiril,  hut  we  doubt  (heir  being  in  llow- 
cr  in  your  locality  by  May  .‘>0.  'riu-n'  is 
po  much  other  outdoor  stock  at  tlnit  time 
that  then-  s(‘ems  no  reason  to  grow  asters. 
Raeonies  tire  always  in  immense  stipply, 
Viirions  Sj»ir:u“;is.  and  otln-r  ht-rliiiceons 
fiowt-rs  are  pleiitil’nl.  'ria*  dc'iinuid  for 
iisters.  begins  in  .Inly,  iiml  continues  ni> 
to  frost.  If  outdoor  llowers  jire  wanted 
for  Decoration  Day.  we  strongly  iidvi.se 
piieonies  :ind  olhi-i-  Imi'dy  stnil.  Among 
eiirly  iistt-rs  for  conum-rcial  and  giirden 
use  (}ne(‘n  of  Iht*  M;irk(‘t  i.s  a  .stamhird, 
which  may  lx-  secured  in  si'veriil  eolor.s. 


Grape  Notes  from  Missouri 
Fifkcts  of  I'oi.i.vcf  Tx.tituy. — The 
leaf-rolh“r  w:is  singnliirly  desli-nctive  to 
the  h-aves  the  inist  sciison.  I  have  never 
known  its  ravjigi's  to  lx*  so  <-oiiiplete  and 
so  injurious  to  the  fruit  (hat  ripened 
late.  Heretofore  I  have  not  found  it 
neeessiiry  to  spray  for  this  insi-ct.  hut  the 
(hinmge  of  the  past  year  will  jn-ove  iin 
effective  reinimh-r  th:it  it  will  ri'iinire  ii 
.speciiil  iipplication.  Fi-rn,  (Iix'the  and 
Carnmn,  all  among  the  hitest,  were  so  de¬ 
foliated  tlmt  there  was  not  leaf  surface 
enough  to  iiroduei*  tin-  chemiciil  action  <*s- 
sentiiil  to  fruit  ri|X‘iiiiig,  and  c<nise(inenlly 
much  of  (heir  crop  m*ver  matured  it  ml 
wa.s  worthh-ss.  'I'he  ditL-rc-iu-e  ot  tasit- 
that  leaf-rolh-r  disidays- for  diflVrent  v;iri- 
eties  is  of  grmit  interest,  and  no  doubt  its 
solution  can  he  found  in  jdaiit  physiology. 
It  is  a  notable  instance  when  one  row  of 
vine.s  is  defoliated  and  the  next  one  is 
found  almost  untouched,  !is  was  tin*  case 
with  the  Fern  and  Mueiurh.  The  same 
variation  in  taste  wus  also  manifested 
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by  the  leaf-hopper,  which  appeared  in 
considerable  mimhei-. 

I’KO.M  i.siMi  \'.\KiKTlF.s.  —  ('’ommeiit  iiig 
on  my  notes  of  Dec.  1st.  a  Virginia  reader 
writes  that  the  Mericadel  has  proved 
valnahh*  for  home  use,  hut  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  hag  it  .soon  after  blooming, 
l^ern  and  f'arman  have  also  done  well  ; 
likewise  America  and  Ellen  Scott.  Amer¬ 
ica  is  a  terribly  rampant  grower  here 
that  would  take  up  20  feet  of  row  if 
ix‘rmitt('d.  and  yi<*lds  accordingly,  hut  I 
find  it  nneiinal  to  other  varieties  of  the 
same  s(‘asoii.  and  so  diseard  it  as  a 
market  grape.  Kllen  Scott  bore  a  few 
clusters  whit-h  w(*re  promising.  They  were 
late,  long  kee)x*rs  and  became  as  sweet  as 
raisins.  Othei-  |n-omising  vari(*ti('s  of 
Munson's,  not  well  tested,  wt're  Fricsou 
and  lllondin,  the  former  black,  the  latter 
yellow  and  very  late.  Dm*  uf  onr  chief 
debts  to  Mr.  iMnnson  is  his  cn'ation  of 
varieties  that  prolong  the  .season  of  grajies 
a  full  nnmth  inori*,  esix'cially  blacks,  of 
which  thei-e  was  a  dearth. 

M.xkkkt  Du.M’KS. — .Vfter  trying  out  a 
large  number  of  varieties  I  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  only  a  few  kinds 
that  he.st  fulfill  market  r(*qnirements.  1 
find  the  blacks  to  he  the  best  s<*llers.  the 
reds  next  and  the  whites  last.  M'ere  1 
jdanting  out  another  viix'yard  I  should 
set  nine  i-ows  uf  Iilacks  to  one  of  reds  and 
maybe  a  dozen  pl:mts  of  white.  T  should 
plant,  I  think,  in  the  in-oixirtion  of  four 
rows  of  f'amidx'll  to  om*  of  ^loore’s,  two 
of  Xlnta  and  two  of  Fern  and  Mnench. 
These  would  he  my  leaders.  I  should 
also  iih-uit  some  of  Concord,  llerlx'rt  .-md 
Ives.  Herbert  T  am  not  yet  fully  satisfied 
with  as  to  i-egnlarity  of  )n-odneing  good 
<-i-oi)S,  hut  ex])erience  so  far  is  that  it  will 
make  good.  lv(‘s  is  a  Ren  Davis  among 
grapi's,  Cuming  up  (*very  year  and  on  any 
kind  of  a  soil  with  a  full  crop  of  fruit. 
Tt  is  not  of  high  (piality.  hut  hunches  are 
handsome  and  very  nniform,  and  it  .sells 
well  for  canning  and  juice.  No  grading 
is  necessary  with  the  Iv(‘s.  Yet  I  tliink 
it  will  jirohahly  lx*  found  infi'rior  to  some 
other  kinds  now  under  t(‘st.  :ind  will  he 
snix*rs(“ded.  My  young  Wilder  viiu's  luive 
faih'd  the  last  two  seasons  to  set  full 
croiis,  which  may  he  due  in  part  to  the 
very  rich  soil.  Worden  ripens  too  un¬ 
evenly  and  is  too  thin-skinm'd.  hut  is  a 
great  Ix'arer  of  heantifnl  clusters,  both 
hiiiieh  and  berry  of  largt'st  size.  It  sell.s 
well  as  a  jelly  grain* ;  should  he  iirnin'd 
a  thii-d  closer  than  Concord.  Among  ri'd 
graix*s  1  sliuuld  plant  Rrighton  for  <*arly, 
hut  il  is  a  favorite  with  the  birds  on  ae- 
euiiiit  uf  its  thin  skin.  Then  ther**  is  D(*la- 
ware,  which  hears  heavily  here,  -\gawam 
is  too  iri-f'gnliir  in  hunch  ;  T  like  Caertn<*r 
better  than  Ma.ssasoit.  Lucille  is  a  great 
yH*1der  of  showy  clusters;  Ki'gal  the  saim*. 
and  later,  hut  I  don’t  lik<*  their  (piality 
v(*ry  well.  Tin*  new  Caeo  is  a  large 
hiuidsome  grape  of  nn*diuin  compact  hunch 
and  fine  quality  hut  it  did  not  ripen  this, 
its  first  crop,  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
1  should  diseard  both  the  Eclipse  and  tin* 
Daisy.  Ecli))s(*  is  tin*  earli(*st  ol  till  vari¬ 
eties.  Imt  is  small  in  hnm-h  and  heiry  and 
pre(-(*des  Camphi'll  liy  only  two  or  thr(*e 
days,  though  it  is  sw('et  enough  to  tast** 
guild  perhaps  a  week  suunt'r.  The  Daisy 
yields  well,  hut  is  no  eai-lier  than  Moor<* 
ami  Camiihell  and  mneh  inferior  in  looks 
iind  (piality.  Due  of  tin*  ln*st  r('d  market 
gi-apes  is  the  \'ergeniit‘S.  which  has  mad<* 
a  fiin*  r(*('(ir(l  h<‘r(',  good  quality,  large, 
hejintifnl.  I  b»‘rn*ve  T  should  ])hie<*  it  at 
the  ln*ad  of  its  color.  AVyoming  is  trust¬ 
worthy  with  good  crops;  color  uncom¬ 
monly  heantifnl  slnnh*  of  red.  (tI-cc*!! 
Mountain  is  best  of  (*ai'ly  whites,  a  .splen¬ 
did  family  griip**;  should  lx*  in  all  collec¬ 
tions.  Duchess  has  fine  (piality  hut  Em- 
piie  State  is  as  good  and  finer  in  bnindi 
and  berry.  Dueh(*ss  is  most  susceptible 
to  rot  of  all  th((  vim*yar(l.  Niagara  and 
Diamund  run  a  close  race,  hut  Niagara  is 
larger  in  berry,  better  in  (piality  and 
showier  in  the  hask(*t.  My  choice  among 
white  grajics  would  he  Niagara.  Empire 
State  and  Cre(*n  Mountain  ;  Niagara  for 
mark(‘t,  the  others  for  family  use. 

I..  R.  .lOll.NSO.N. 

Caiie  rjirar(l(*an  Co.,  Mo. 


Mrs.  IL\whttck  :  “Hiram  writes  from 
school  that  they  are  inittin’  in  an  electric 
switch,”  Farmer  Hawhnek:  ‘“riu*r(*’s  no 
end  o’  them  new  fangled  ideas.  Tin*  birch 
rod  was  good  enough  in  my  day.” — • 
Rostou  Traiiscriiit, 
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The  Farmer’s  Friend 


Formaldehyde  has  been  rightly 
dubbed  “TTie  Farmer’s  Friend” 
because  it  serves  the  scientific 
farmer  in  a  thousand  ways. 

FORMdLDEHyDE 

**  Former’s  Friend 

is  the  best  and  cheapest  disinfectant — 
officially  endorsed  as  the  standard  treat¬ 
ment  for  seed  grains.  It  rids  seed  grains 
of  smuts  and  fungus  growth,  also  flax 
wilt  and  scab  and  black -leg  diseases 
of  potatoes,  insuring  healthy  grain, 
clean  potatoes,  onions,  cucumbers,  etc. 
One  pint  bottle  costing  35  cents  treats 
40  bushels  of  seed.  Big  book  free. 
Write  to-day. 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works 
100  William  Street  New  York 


Nifrate  of  Soda 

Data  as  to  increased  crop  yields 
due  to  the  use  of  Nitrate  are 
available.  Why  not  make  your 
business  of  crop  fertilizing 
profitable  by  the  use  of  Nitrate 
of  Soda  whose  efficiency  is 
known? 

A  bushel  of  com  or  wheat 
or  a  bale  of  cotton  today  will 
buy  more  Nitrate  and  more 
Acid  Phosphate  than  ever  be¬ 
fore. 

Send  for  “Increased  Crop  Yields 
from  the  use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  ” 

Dr.  WM.  S.  MYERS,  Director 
Chilean  Nifrate  Committee 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


OHINA 
-  CE'jMErMT 

STANDS  HOT'AND  COLD  WATER 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  ®4.80  to  $40.  FREE 
TRIAL.  Write  for  catalog. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 

Oept.  E-3740  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphii.Pa. 
Dealers  —  Write  for  contract. 


Send  for 
Catalo 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
Bteel  or  wood— wida 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
^  any  running  gear. 
Catalog  llluatrated  In  colors  frea 

^Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48Elm  St.. Quincy.  Ill, 


I  Small  California  Farm  CE 

crops  you  know  about — alfalfa,  wheat,  barley,  etc.— 
also  oranges,  ernpes,  olives  and  figs.  Ideal  for 
dairying,  pigs,  and  chickens.  No  cold  weather;  rich 
soil;  low  prices;  easy  terms;  good  roads:  schools 
and  churches.  Enjoy  life  here.  Newcomers  wel¬ 
come.  Write  foronr  San  Joaquin  Valley  also  Dairy¬ 
ing  and  Poultry  Raising  Illustrated  Folders,  free. 

C.  L.  SEACRAVES.  Industrial  Commissioner  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  BY., 
1963  RAILWAY  EXCHANGE,  CHICAGO 


The  Farm  Brokers’  Associafion,  Inc.  '‘g 


innrt 
good 

farms  and  other  country  real  estate  every  wliere  in  New 
York  State.  Personally  inspected  properties.  Careful 
deserlptions.  Right  prices.  CENTRAI.  OFFICE  AT 
ONEIDA,  N.  Y.,  other  ollices  throughout  the  State. 


For  Sale-Four  Splendid  Farms  "  vu® 

ginia,  and  one  in  Louisa  Comity,  Virginia,  on 
.account  of  owner’s  death.  For  booklet,  address 

B.  Jt.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Bichmond,  Va. 

FARMforSALE  aflS  "il 

near  Salisbury,  Maryland.  The  land  is  fertile  and 
this  is  a  section  where  farming  pays.  For  particu¬ 
lars  addresi  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  u$  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


THE  MAILBAG 


That  Game  Law  Nuisance 

I  note  on  page  1376  what  is  said  about 
a  fine  of  ?25  for  the  trapping  of  muskrats 
out  of  season.  The  “pivotal  point”  in  this 
is  not  the  “trapping  out  of  season,”  the 
“ruined  pond”  or  “protecting  property 
from  damage,”  nor  even  the  .$25  .7.  II.  M.’s 
father  is  out,  but  in  the  three  hides  he  had 
which  the  game  protector  took.  Had  7. 
H.  M.’s  father  buried  or  thrown  the  whole 
carcasses  of  the  rats  away,  hides  and  all, 
no  game  protector  would  have  troubled 
him.  The  saving  of  these  hides  made  him 
a  trapper  out  of  season  for  profit  out  of 
the_  sale  of  the  skins  for  fur.  With  a 
majority  of  level-headed  farmers  in  the 
New  York  Ivcgislature,  this  fool  game  law 
nuisance  will  go  out  of  fashion. 

New  York.  g.  m.  doolittle, 

Lime  on  Growing  Rye 

Recently  I  seeded  my  garden  in  rye, 
intending  to  plow  it  under  in  the  Spring. 
I  had  meant  to  spread  ground  rock  lime 
at  the  same  time  I  seeded  the  rye,  but  on 
account  of  car  shortage  I  did  not  get  the 
lime  in  time.  It  has  now  come.  The  rve 
i.s  beginning  to  come  up.  Would  it  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  spread  the  lime  now,  over  the 
growing  rye,  or  would  you  wait  until 
Spring  jind  spread  the  lime  when  the  rye 
is  plowed  under?  o.  ii.  v. 

Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

By  all  means  hold  the  lime  until  Spring 
and  use  it  after  plowing  under  the  rye. 
It  is  always  better  to  work  the  lime  into 
the  soil  whenever  possible. 


Extracting  Honey 

H.  7.  W.  wants  to  know  of  some  way 
to  extract  honey  without  an  extractor. 
This  may  be  done  by  fastening  a  cord  in 
each  of  the  four  corners  of  a  shallow  dish, 
like  a  drip  pan  or  a  bi’ead  pan,  anything 
that  is  as  large  as  the  frame  of  honey  is, 
and^  whirl  it  around  one’s  head.  The 
motion  will  throw  out  the  honey.  Pro¬ 
vide  the  dish  with  a  frame  of  wire  cloth 
with  a  little  space  for  the  honey  to  accu¬ 
mulate.  Now  place  the  comb  of  honey  on 
the  dish  on  the  fiat,  take  the  four  strings 
and  whirl  it  around  the  head.  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  extract  this  time  of  year 
without  vei-y  thoroughly  heating  it,  and 
ev^  then  it  will  be  only  partly  done. 

Oswego,  N,  Y. _ F.  n.  c. 

Paying  for  Grain  Bags 

I  note  on  page  1425  on  conservation  of 
grain  sacks.  II.  B.’s  cas  is  rather  a 
“raw”  one  to  me.  The  following  is  the 
way  the  grain  dealer  from  whom  we  ob¬ 
tain  onr  grain  handles  the  bag  question  : 
All  grain  bought  in  original  bags  (those 
that  are  sewed)  belong  to- us.  All  bags 
that  come  tied  with  a  cord  are  his,  and 
loaned  to_  us  and  are  to  he  returned  to 
him.  This  grain  dealer  was  telling  me 
the  other  day  that  some  of  his  customers 
were  not  “playing  fair”  with  him  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  grain  bags,  as  they  kept  all 
the  bags,  and  he  is  compelled  to  buy 
more  bags,  for  which  he  says  he  is  coin- 
polled  to  pay  12  and  14  cents  each.  He 
says  if  his  customers  continue  to  keep  his 
bags  he  will  be  compelled  to  charge  them 
for  same.  _My  suggestion  to  H.  B.  would 
be  to  furnish  his  own  bags  and  see  that 
the  dealer  deducted  the  price  of  the  bags 
from  the  price  of  grain.  c.  M.  E. 

New  7ersey. 


Sell  the  Old  Bags 

There  have  been  several  notes  about  a 
shortage  in  the  stock  of  hags  for  grain 
and  fertilizer.  It  appears  that  this  short¬ 
age  is  getting  to  he  a  serious  thing,  and 
the  fertilizer  people  are  having  great 
trouble  with  it.  Burlap  from  which  these 
bags  are  made  is  now  over  20c  a  yard. 
Thus  a  bag  for  200  pounds  of  fertilizer 
costs  something  over  30c,  including  the 
stitching.  It  takes  15  yards  of  burlap  to 
make  10  200-poiind  bags,  and  22  yards  to 
make  20  100-pound  bag:.  The  fertilizer 
manufacturers  have  been  forced  through 
this  situation  to  give  up  the  use  of  the 
100-pound  bags,  and  now  sell  in  200- 
pound  lots.  The  dealers  in  second-hand 
bags  pay  from  6  to  15c  apiece,  depending 
on  the  size  and  condition.  There  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  all  such  bags,  and  there  seems 
no  good  reason  why  a  farmer  cannot  dis¬ 
pose  of  any  stock  he  may  have  at  a  fair 
price.  The  grain  bags  an  be  used  again 
and  again  without  great  trouble,  but  fer¬ 
tilizer  bags,  especially  those  W'hich  have 
contained  acid  phosphate,  are  not  always 
in  first-class  condition,  and  many  of  them 
are  in  such  shape  that  it  would  hardly  pay 
to  risk  another  load  of  fertilizer.  Of 
course,  a  bag  must  be  free  from  holes  or 
worn-out  fiber  in  order  to  have  much 
value,  and  there  has  been  some  trouble 
when  the  dealers  throw  out  torn  bags  or 
figure  them  ac  a  low  price.  This  is  not  a 
time  for  a  farmer  to  hold  his  stock  of  sec¬ 
ond-hand  bags.  He  can  sell  them  to  fair 
advantage,  and  it  would  be  better  for  him 
to  put  them  into  circulation  by  gelling 
those  which  are  in  fair  condition.  Some 
of  these  bags  can  be  ripped  apart  and 
used  for  other  purposes,  but  they  will  all 
save  a  quantity  of  burlap  and  thus  help 
out  the  bag  situation.  There  must  be 
millions  of  good  bags  idle  now  upon  our 
farms,  and  they  should  be  put  into  circu¬ 
lation  promptly,  and  thus  relieve  the  situ¬ 
ation. 


Make  Every  Seed  Count 

Increase  the  Yield  —  Add  to  Your  Profits 

You  are  careful  in  preparing  your  soil  &nd  in  selecting  your  seed — ^then 
why  be  indifferent  about  putting  the  seed  into  the  ground.  This  factor, 
more  than  any  other,  is  responsible  for  a  full  harvest  because  an  even 
distribution  at  uniform  depth,  is  the  right  way  to  get  big  results. 

Farmers’  Favorite  Grain  Drills 

are  made  in  both  grain  and  fertilizer  styles  and  in  every  size.  No  seed  is 
too  large  and  non©  too  small  for  the  Farmers’  Favorite  Force  Feed  to 
sow.  The  seed  is  put  into  the  soil  right  at  the  bottom  of  the  drill  furrow. 
No  spilling  on  top  or  half  way  covering.  No  clogging  and  leaving  empty 
furrows.  All  the  seed  sprouts,  grows  and  ripens  evenly.  This  insures 
bigger  yields  and  added  profits.  Have  been  on  the  market  for  more  than 
50  years  and  are  used  in  every  grain  growing  country  in  tho  world. 

Send  for  the  Farmers*  Favorite  Catalog 

and  note  the  special  features  of  this  Grain  Drill.  Strongest  angle  steel 
frame;  axle  of  cold  rolled  steel  shafting;  drag-bars  of  high-carbon  steel; 
double  run  force  grain  feeds;  steel, ribbon  grain  tubes. 

Constructed  for  Use  with  Any  Tractor 

Call  on  your  dealer  and  have  bim  show  and  explain  these  and  other 
special  features  and  the  merits  of  The  Farmers’  Favorite  Grain  Drill, 
which  is  sold  under  tho  strongest  possible  warranty. 

The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  inc. 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Turn  Cutlery  Steel  Into  Your  Fields! 

Do  It  Early  DISK 

With  HARROWS 


That’s  what  the  disks  are  made  of“a  special  cutlery  steel— forged  edge  (cut 

out  or  solid) — so  sharp  and  sturdy  that 
mother  earth  crumbles  into  tiny  particles 
mst  as  you  want  her  to. 

Pulverize  the  soil  early  this  Spring.  Get 
it  in  the  best  condition  to  give  the  world 
bigger  and  better  crops — and  make  it  a 
poor  season  for  Lady  Insect  and  her  family. 


WRITE  FOR  THIS  BOOK 


It’s  a  valuable  one  to  have;  tells  what  you  need  to 
know_ about  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage’ .  With  it, 
we  will  gladly  send  our  complete  Implement  Cata¬ 
log  and  names  of  your  nearest  dealers  ia  CUTAWAY 
(Clark)  Implements 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
669  Main  Street,  Higsanum,  Connecticut 
Maker  of  the  orisinal  CLARK  Disk  Harrows 
and  Ptows, 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

Farm  drainage  demands  durablo  tile.  Onr  drain  tile  are  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned — everlasting.  Don’t  have  to  die 
’em  up  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  UIPERISHABLB 
SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company  - 


1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


Plow  and  Pull 
FQRD 

Puilford  $1SS 


All  That  4 
Horses  Can 

F.O.  B. 
Quincy,  III. 

TV/TAKES  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  a  Ford  or  most  any 
other  car.  Easily  attached  to  or 
removed  from  the  car  in  thirty 
minutes.  No  holes  to  drill,  no 
springs  to  remove.  Practical, 
Durable,  Reliable. 

NewFAN  DEVICEPrevenisHeating 

Hundreds  WORKDNG  NOW  for  Satisfied 
and  Enthusiastic  Owners 

Pulls  plov/s,  harrows,  drills,  mowers,  binders,  hay  loaders, 
road  graders,  wagrons,  trucks,  etc.  Steel  wheels  with  roller 
bearinsrs  and  tires  10  inches  wide,  two  pairs  of  hardened 
Vanadium  steel  pinions,  one  for  plowing:  and  one  for  haul¬ 
ing:  speed.  A  tractor  with  the  reliability  and  durability  of 
the  Ford  car.  Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  catalog:. 

It  was  the  ^Ilford  attached  to  Ford  cars  pulling  two  12-inch  plows 
runmnfr  on  Kerosene,  equipped  with  new  fan  device,  thatmadeamost 
successful  demonstration  at  Fremont,  Nebraska. 

PULLFORD  COMPANY.  Box  48C 

Telephono  No.  84  Walton  Heigiits,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 
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Grow  Big  Crops  by  Using 

BRADLEY’S  FERTILIZERS 

The  World’s  Best  by  Every  Test 


WAR  CROPS 


Owing  to  the  enormous  demand  for  food  throughout  the 
world,  brought  about  by  the  war,  the  production  of  crops  is 
second  in  importance  to  no  other  industry- — not  even  ex¬ 
cepting  munitions  of  war.  The  Hoover  Commission  says : 


Food  Will  Win  the  War 


Prices  for  farm  products  are  abnormally  high  and  will 
remain  so  while  the  war  lasts.  Every  wide-awake  farmer 
will,  consequently,  try  to  produce  maximum  crops. 

The  fertilizer  industry  goes  hand  in  hand  with  agriculture. 
Only  by  the  intelligent  use  of  good  fertilizers  can  the  farmer 
secure  maximum  crops.  As  labor  is  scarce  and  high,  aiery 
acre  cultivated  must  be  made  to  produce  its  maximum  crop. 

Bradley’s  Fertilizers 

will  accomplish  these  results.  They  have  stood  the  test  for 
over  fifty  years  on  millions  of  acres  all  over  the  country. 

A  /'e  maintain  an  Agricultural  Service  Bureau  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler 
(lor  many  years  Director  of  the  Rhode  Island  Mate  Agricultural  Experiment  Station), 
whose  crop  bulletins,  service,  and  advice  are  free  to  all  farmers. 

BRADLfr  FERIIUZER  WORKS 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

92  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON,  or  2  RECTOR  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Iranch  Otllcls:  PIIILADELPHI*.  BALTIMORE,  BUFFALO,  DETROIT,  CLEKELABO,  CIHCIRIIATI 


Oaing  to  the  abnormal  demands  upon  the 
railroad  facilities  of  the  country,  fertilizers 
should  be  ordered  as  early  as  possible,  to  allow  for  in¬ 
evitable  congestion  and  delays  in  shipment. 


“REECO”  SYSTEMS 

FOR  CITY  AND  SUBURBAN  USE 

Water  supply  systems  embracing — 

Klectric  Motor  Driven  Pumps 

Gasoline  and  Kerosene  Pumpers 

Hot-Air  Pumping  Engines 
Gasoline  and  Kerosene  Engines  for  Power 
Electric  Lighting  Plants 

Wood  Sawing  Outfits 

Tanks,  Pneumatic  and  Gravity 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  COMPANY 

Business  Established  1 842 

24  MURRAY  STREET  NEW  YORK 


FREE  I  lOl 

Beautiful 
Wall  Pap  er  Samples 


Send  a  posjtal  today  and  fret  this  free 
book  of  101  specially  selected,  up-to-date 
wall  paper  samnles.  Yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  Let  us  mail  you  this  big  book  of  the 
very  latest  New  York  styles  in  wall 
papers  _ —  the  most  beautiful  patterns 
shown  in  many  years. 

New  handsome  chintz  designs  for  bed¬ 
rooms:  rich  flowered  Colonial  patterns  for 
the  parlor:  simple  designs  for  the  dining 
room:  heavy  white  tile  paper  for  the 
bathroom  or  kitchen— 101  of  them  in  all! 

88c  papers  a  big  room 

Don’t  be  satisfied  with  soiled,  old,  or 
dingy  wall  paper  when,  for  as  low  as  88c 


Write 

todayi 


you  can  repaper  a 
whole  room  — make  it 
fresh-looking,  bright  and  cheerful.  Our 
prices  begin  as  low  as  8c  for  a  double  roll ! 

This  big  sample  book  tells  you  just  hoW 
to  measure  a  room  for  wall  paper  and  how 
to  do  the  papering  yourself  quickly  and 
easily. 

Don’t  select  your  new  paper  until  yon  havo 
seen  these  exquisite  samples  which  we  want  to 
send  you  free!  Send  a  postal  card  for  them  now. 
Just  say,  “Send  Wall  Paper  Book.’’  Address. 


Books  Worth  Reading 


Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport. .  2.50 

Cheese  Making,  Van  Slyke .  1,75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow . 3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming.  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen.  Woll . 1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
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Inventions  perfected 
Patents  proenred 

As  engineers  we  can  give  special  technical  aid  in 
developing  an  idea  and  making  the 
result  commercially  practical. 
Send  for  circular. 

SAFETY  SERVICE  CORPORATION 
29  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Making  Concentrated  Lime-sulphur 

How  is  the  poneentrated  lime-sulphur 
mixture  made  for  .spraying  apple  trees? 

Alabama.  w.  F. 

Homemade  eoneentrated  lime-sulphur  is 
made  by  using  -10  pounds  stone  lime,  30 
pounds  sulphur,  and  50  gallons  of  water. 
The  lime  is  plaeed  in  the  cooking  kettle 
or  vat  and  .started  slaking.  The  suliihur 
is  mixed  into  a  thin  pa.ste  with  water  and 
added  to  the  lime  as  the  slaking  process 
begins.  As  soon  as  the  slaking  is  com¬ 
plete  enough  water  is  added  to  bring  the 
whole  volume  up  to  50  gallon.s.  This 
amount  can  be  conveniently  added  by  hav¬ 
ing  previously  notched  a  stick  at  the 
height  of  50  gallons  in  the  boiler.  The 
1  .stick  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  boiling 
vessel  and  the  water  brought  up  to  the 
notch.  The  mixture  should  boil  steadily 
from  45  minutes  to  one  hour,  according 
to  the  amount  of  heat  used.  During  this 
boiling  the  solution  should  he  held  to  the 
50-gallon  mark  by  adding  water  (i)refer- 
<ably  hot)  each  ten  minutes.  If  steam  is 
u.sed  in  cooking,  little  water  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  but  if  the  solution  is  cooked  in  an 
open  kettle  over  a  fire  the  addition  of 
water  is  important.  It  .should  be  stirred 
almost  constantly  to  iirovent  caking  and 
burning  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
kettle.  An  old  hoe  is  excellent  for  this 
jFurpose.  After  .solution  is  cooked  it  should 
he  stored  in  airUght  barrels,  and  each 
barrel  should  he  filled  full  and  stopp'.'i-ed 
tightly.  It  is  of  no  advantage  to  allow 
the  sediment  to  enter  the  barrel  with  the 
solution,  but  will  do  no  harm,  excejTt  that 
it  will  become  very  hard  after  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  di-awn  off.  When  the  solution  is 
taken  from  the  barrel  and  jilaced  in  the 
spray  tank,  care  must  be  taken  that  all 
sediment  which  would  clog  the  nozzles  is 
strained  out.  The  .solution  should  be 
tested  with  a  Baume's  hydrometer,  and 
when  diluted  for  use  a  dilution  table 
should  he  consulted.  You  can  doubtless 
secure  same  from  your  State  experiment 
station.  h.  f.  j. 


Buying  Wood  Ashes 

We  have  many  questions  about  the 
value  of  wood  ashes.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  benefit  from  using  a  pure  uii- 
leached  ash.  We  doubt  if  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  lime,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
can  he  put  together  which  will  give  as 
good  results  as  equal  parts  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  in  a  pure  ash.  This  very  fact  and 
the  present  high  price  of  potash  has  iire- 
sented  a  great  temptation  to  dealers  in 
ashes,  and  we  have  not  found  a  sample  of 
commercial  ashes  which  fully  equals  the 
I  old-time  product.  Still  some  of  the  brand.s 
now  on  the  market  would  make  a  good 
bargain  if  we  could  be  sure  of  the  analy¬ 
sis.  The  trouble  is  that  .some  farmers  buy 
these  ashes  supposing  the  analysis  is  guar- 
ianteed,  only  to  find  that  tl  're  was  no 
legal  agreement.  Then  if  the  analysis 
runs  low  they  have  no  redress.  In  one 
case  a  farmer  received  a  letter  in  which 
the  following  appears  :  ' 

“If  I  were  you  I  would  tell  your  neigh¬ 
bors  that  they  test  three  per  cent  of  pure 
potash,  one  of  phosph(u-ic  acid,  and  30  per 
cent  wood  lime.  It  is  always  better  to 
tell  them  less  than  they  really  test.  Now 
the  last  two  cars  that  were  tested,  one 
tested  31/4  per  cent  potash  and  the  other 
4%  per  cent  potash.  This  potash  is  ab¬ 
solutely  pure,  and  is  an  article  not  for 
sale,  blit  is  only  a  chemical  analysis,  and 
a  chemist  told  me  that  ash  s  that  tested 
three  per  cent  potash  really  had  six  per 
cent  of  potash  siudi  as  you  buy.  If  31/^ 
per  cent  was  tested  of  this  pure  potash 
I  your  ashes  would  have  to  have  seven  per 
cent  of  crude  potash  to  give  that  test.” 

Now  this  farmer  thought  he  had  a  guar¬ 
anteed  analysis  in  that,  when  legally  it 
amounted  to  nothing — only  an  opinion. 
If  such  ashes  tested  only  two  per  cent  he 
would  have  no  redress.  A  “pure”  ash 
with  less  than  five  per  cent  potash  has 
usually  been  partly  leached  or  mixed 
with  sand  or  coal  ashes.  The  ashes  here 
mentioned  were  offered  at  .$20  jx'r  ton.  If 
they  really  contained  3i/4  per  cent  potash 
there  would  be  TO  pounds,  at  a  cost,  in¬ 
cluding  freight,  of  about  .$24,  or  nearly  35 
cents  a  pound. 

A  “Fake”  Mineral  Scheme 

Our  soldiers  at  the  front  are  preparing 
to  put  up  a  good  fight,  and  we  shall  hear 
much  about  their  work.  At  home,  too, 
the  business  of  raising  funds  for  war  pur¬ 
poses.  and  the  manufacturing  of  necessi¬ 
ties  is  also  going  on,  and  much  will  be 
said  about  it.  In  other  lines  important 
work  is  also  being  wrought  out,  although 
silently  and  without  great  parade.  The 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  does  not  get  into 
the  limelight  very  much,  but  none  the  less 
its  work  is  necessary.  The  geologists  are 
hunting  the  country  over  for  deposits  of 


oil  and  minerals.  There  must  be  an 
increased  production  of  oil,  petroleum, 
potash,  nitrate,  platinum  and  many  other 
of  the  war  minerals ;  that  is.  elements 
needed  in  producing  war  necessitie.s.  The 
work  with  potash  has  been  carried  on 
steadily,  and  several  large  deposits  have 
been  found.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is 
potash  enough  now  in  sight,  but  that  thi' 
difficulty  comes  in  preparing  it  for  use. 

Of  course,  in  work  of  this  kind  there 
are  ftikes  and  frauds  who  will  rush  in 
to  try  and  take  advantage  of  conditions. 
For  example,  there  is  a  great  shortage  of 
platinum  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
price_  of  the  metal  is  high.  Geologists  are 
hunting  for  fresh  supplies,  while  certain 
companies  are  trying  to  exploit  worthless 
deposits  by  making  extravagant  claims 
about  them.  One  such  deposit  is  located 
in  Oregon.  Great  claims  were  made  re¬ 
garding  the  richiu'ss  of  the  deposits,  and 
the  great  value  of  the  platinum  loc-ated 
there,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  great 
efforts  were  made  to  exploit  or  capitalize 
the  demand  for  this  metal.  The  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  has  now  investigated  this 
claim.  The  outward  conditions  are  much 
the  same  as  those  where  gold  and  plat¬ 
inum  arc  found,  but  thorough  analysis 
and  careful  working  has  failed  to  find  any 
trace  of  either  metal,  and  thus  these 
claims  are  branded  as  false  or  extrava¬ 
gant.  It  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  way 
many  mining  schemes  are  worked.  The 
promoters  find  a  locality  where  the  indi¬ 
cations  seem  good  for  mineral  deposits, 
and  on  the  strength  of  that  they  sell 
stock  in  a  mining  project.  It  is  always 
possible  to  work  up  a  plausible  story  iV 
garding  a  situation  of  this  sort,  and  many 
people  are  deceived  by  it.  If  we  could 
have  the  money  which  has  been  thrown 
away  in  thi.s  manner  on  worthless  mining 
.schemes  we  could  easily  take  care  of  the 
starving  Belgians  during  the  entire  war. 
At  any  rate,  the  survey  has  now  branded 
this  iilatinum  scheme  as  a  fake,  and  none 
of  oiir  readers  will  be  justified  in  putting 
any  of  their  money  into  this  scheme. 


“Life  Rock”An  Old  Acquaintance 

We  have  in  former  years  printed  sev¬ 
eral  articles  about  the  so-called  “Mineral 
Fertilizer”  which  was  offered  for  sale  in 
Boston.  This  whole  proposition  was  .so 
absurd  that  it  seemed  impossible  people 
with  good  judgment  would  ever  pay  any 
attention  to  it,  and  yet  a  number  of  our 
readers  actually  bought  the  stuff,  or 
signed  a  contract  to  act  as  agent  for  it. 
The  State  Chemist  of  Florida  analyzed 
this  stuff,  and  on  the  strength  of  his' an¬ 
alysis  refused  to  permit  its  sale  in  that 
State.  We  thought  this  stuff  had  dropped 
out  of  sight,  but  now  comes  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  “liife-Rock,”  which  seems  to  be 
the  old  mineral  fertilizer  with  a  new  suit 
of  clothes.  The  president  of  the  Life- 
Rock  company  appears  to  be  the  sales 
manager  of  th  old  mineral  company,  and 
the  secretary  is  evidently  the  former 
treasurer.  Wlhat  they  are  trying  to  do 
now,  evidently,  is  to  sell  stock  in  the 
Life-Rock  company.  They  state  that  they 
hold  a  bond  to  secure  title  to  300  acres  of 
land  in  (Ixford  County.  Maine,  wherein 
this  volcanic  deposit  is  found.  They 
claim  that  the  deposit  is  inexhaustible, 
and  with  100,()00,000  tons  on  hand.  We 
have  the  same  old  dope  about  Life-Rock 
being  a  soil  vitalizer,  a  disease  destroyer, 
and  a  remedy  for  plant  pests.  You  would 
think  to  read  about  it  that  Life-Rock  was 
a  true  agent  of  prosperity  and  that  the 
fertilizer  millennium  had  come.  They 
are  to  charge  from  .$15  to  .$20  a  ton  for 
this  stuff.  The  analysis  shows  that  it 
contains  about  50  per  cent  of  pure  sand. 
In  one  ton  the  analysis  shows  two  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  about  30  pounds 
of  potash.  There  are  (JO  pounds  of  lime, 
and  about  100  pounds  of  sulphur.  On 
the  analysis  there  is  no  such  value  in 
this  stuff  as  the  price  would  indicate,  and 
our  advice  to  readers  is  to  leave  Life- 
Rock  alone,  just  as  we  advised  them  to 
leave  Mineral  Fertilizer  alone  wheu  the 
same  stuff  sailed  under  that  name. 


Manufacture  of  Commercial  Fertilizers 

Of  the  thousands  who  use  fertilizers 
comparatively  few  know  what  the  chemi¬ 
cals  are  and  how  they  are  put  together. 
This  is  partly  because  most  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  ou  the  subject  is  written  for  .scientific 
people,  and  not  in  the  language  of  farm¬ 
ers.  Of  course  many  scientific  men  think 
they  are  making  the  subject  absolutely 
clear  and  plain,  but  having  forgotten  the 
language  in  which  a  farmer  must  think 
and  speak  they  do  not  reach  him  as  they 
honestly  try  to  do.  A  plain  discussion  of 
fertilizer-making  has  long  been  needed, 
and  at  last  we  have  it  in  Bulletin  No.  207 
of  the  Vermont  Exiieriment  Station  at 
Burlington.  It  is  by  Dr.  .1.  L.  Hills,  the 
director  of  the  station.  Probably  no  man 
in  the  country  i.s  better  qualified  than  Dr. 
Hills  to  do  this  work.  He  has  had  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  manufacturing,  has 
had  charge  of  fertilizer  control,  and  has 
taught  chemistry  in  laboratory  and  class¬ 
room  and  had  practical  experience  with 
farmers.  The  result  is  what  you  would 
expect — a  vei’y  clear  account  of  the  ma¬ 
king  of  a  fertilizer.  Everybody  who 
uses  chemical  manures  should  rea<’  (hi.s 
bulletin. 
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ONE  MAN  CAN  FARM 

MORE  LAND  with  the 


UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 

“It  Solves  the  Farm  Help  Problem  ” 


Ttc 
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Two  MILLION  MEN  will  be  gone  from 
the  farms  because  of  the  war — -strong, 
skilled,  willing  workers,  only  a  small  part 
of  whom  can  be  replaced  by  older  men,  boys 
and  women.  Yet  production  of  food  must  go  on. 
Production  must  be  increased.  There  is  only 
one  way — equip  the  men  left  on  the  farms  so 
they  can  do  more  work  than  ever  before. 

With  the  Moline- Universal — the  original 
two-wheel  tractor — One  Man  can  farm  more 
land  than  was  ever  before  possible,  because — 
One  Man  has  power  at  his  command  equal 
to  five  horses,  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  seven 
horses  owing  to  its  greater  speed  and  endurance. 
This  power  is  always  available  for  any  farm  work. 

One  Man  operates  the  Moline- Universal 
Tractor  from  the  seat  of  the  implement  to  which 
it  is  attached,  where  he  must  sit  in  order  to  do 
good  work. 

One  Man  can  start  in  the  spring  and  go  from 
one  operation  to  another — plowing,  harrowing, 
planting,  cultivating,  mowing,  harvesting  grain 
or  corn,  spreading  manure,  filling  the  silo, 
cutting  wood,  etc.,  doing  all  farm  work  from  one 
year’s  end  to  another,  independently  of  horses  or 
hired  help. 

A  Compact  Unit 

All  these  one-man  operations  with  the 
Moline- Universal  are  possible  because  it  is 
mounted  on  two  wheels,  all  its  v/eight  is  traction 
weight;  it  is  powerful — pulls  two  14- inch  bot¬ 
toms  easily — yet  it  is  light  so  that  it  does  not 
pack  the  soil.  The  Moline- Universal  attaches 
direct  to  the  implement,  making  one  compact 
unit — the  tractor  forming  the  front  wheels  and 
the  implement  the  rear  wheels.  One  man  con¬ 


trols  the  entire  outfit  from  the  seat  of  the  im¬ 
plement.  It  has  31  inches  clearance — more 
than  ample  for  cultivating. 

A  Woman  Can  Operate  It 

One  woman  or  boy  operates  the  Moline- 
Universal  as  easily  as  a  man.  Miss  Ruth 
Harding  of  Albion,  N.  Y.,  a  proud  owner  of  a 
Moline-Universal,  writes:  ‘T  have  never  called 
a  man  from  his  work  to  assist  me  with  the  tractor 
in  any  way.” 

Farmers,  everywhere,  recognize  the  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor  as  the  logical  tractor,  as  the 
best  tractor  for  all  conditions,  and  as  the 
solution  of  their  help  and  power  problems.  It 
fits  any  size  farm. 

Thousands  Now  in  Use 

Thousands  of  Moline-Universal  Tractors  are  now  at 
work  under  every  conceivable  condition  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  Mexico,  Peru, 
Argentine,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Guatemala,  South  Africa,  Austra¬ 
lia.  Wherever  a  Moline-Universal  Tractor  is  sold  there  is 
immediately  a  big  demand  for  more. 

The  Largest  Tractor  Factory 

The  demand  for  Moline-Universal  Tractors  has  far 
exceeded  our  expectations.  We  built  an  enormous  factory 
which  is  devoted  entirely  to  making  Moline-Universal 
Tractors  and  three  times  have  erected  large  additions  to 
cope  with  the  enormous  demand.  We  now  have  the  largest, 
best  equipped,  most  thoroughly  organized,  most  skillfully 
manned  tractor  factory  in  the  world. 

Moline  sales  and  service  branches  cover  the  country. 
No  purchaser  ever  is  more  than  a  few  hours  away  from 
Moline  service. 

The  Moline-Universal  will  solve  your  help  and  power 
problems.  It  is  ready  for  you  now.  Write  us  today  for 
free  booklet  giving  full  description  of  the  Moline-Universal 
and  name  of  your  nearest  Moline  dealer. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


r.LizzAKi)  Weatii?:r. — No  one  living 
nvar  the  Atlantic  coast  need  be  told  about 
the  fierce  combination  of  storm  and  cold 
which  raged  upon  us  like  a  belated  Christ¬ 
mas  present.  It  hit  New  York  City  at 
just  the  wrong  time,  with  a  shortage  of 
coal  and  some  forms  of  food.  It  takes 
hut  a  few  day-s  of  such  awful  weather  to 
show  the  real  helple.ssness  of  the  big  city 
:ind  the  actual  feebleness  and  poverty  of 
its  wealth.  For  many  years  the  money 
of  the  nation  has  been  running  down  the 
valleys  and  flying  over  the  hills  into  the 
big  towns.  There  it  does  great  things 
in  trade  and  finance,  and  creates  an  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  wealth  with  its  dependents  and 
hangers-on.  When  .skies  are  clear  and 
transportation  is  open  the  money  men 
have  little  use  fdi'  f.arnu'r.s  or  workers, 
'riien  there  will  come  something  like  this 
blast  out  (pf  the  Noi'thwest  and  the  man 
of  money  finds  that  his  comfort  or  his 
life  dejxuids  ipii  the  minei-.  toiling  under- 
grpoiiid.  or  the  fainnc)'  and  his  hired  man, 
wading  thi'ppugh  the  snowdrifts  far  back 
in  the  country. 

S(jT’.\RE  1  >K.\).s.-  In  time  of  calamity  or 
trouble  jpeojple  gp)  as  near  to  life’s  founda- 
tippijs  as  nature  and  education  will  jtei-mit. 
'riiree  hundred  years  ago  a  hunter  on 
Miinhattan  Island  caught  in  this  blizzard 
would  have  spent  little  time  finding  fault 
or  waiting  for  others  to  serve  him.  With 
his  ax  he  would  have  made  a  shelter  on 
what  is  now  Fifth  Avenue,  his  flint  and 
steel  Would  have  .started  a  fire,  and  some 
rabbit  or  bird  would  have  provided  food. 
Then  he  would  have  just  waited  until  the 
blizzard  got  tired  of  blizzing.  The  mod¬ 
ern  New  V< Pi  ker  has  lived  out  of  the  store 
so  long  that  he  has  forgotten  where  his 
food  comes  from,  and  when  the  transpor¬ 
tation  breaks  down  or  the  farmer  and 
miner  get  weary,  he  is  helpless  as  a  child. 
pSuch  experience  would  do  him  good  if  he 
could  only  get  the  right  point  of  view. 
The  rich  men  to  whom  he  looks  with 
such  envy  or  fear  cannot,  with  all  their 
money,  produce  one  ton  of  coal  or  one 
liound  of  food  until  their  dollars  are 
transmuted  through  farm  labor  into  bread 
and  meat  and  milk.  The  only  dollar 
which  can  sustain  human  life  is  the  farm 
dollar,  and  life  is  enriched  and  made  free 
from  worry  and  care  as  the  dollars  ac¬ 
cumulate  on  the  farm  and  in  the  country. 
Events  like  this  blizzard  ought  to  blow  or 
freeze  this  thought  into  city  people,  but 
many  <pf  them  are  not  <iuite  ready  for  it 
yet.  They  have  been  taught  to  find  fault 
with  the  farmers  and  miners  and  blame 
them  when  food  and  fuel  grow  short  in 
quantity  and  long  in  price.  So  long  as 
they  hipld  that  view  and  feel  that  the 
farmer  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  the  food  problem  of  the  city  man 
will  grow  worse  and  wor.se.  I  hear  peo¬ 
ple  tell  of  the  great  need  of  education 
among  farmers,  but  this  need  is  not  half 
as  great  as  that  of  drilling  the  city  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  first  principles  of  common 
sense  in  the  food  supply  problem.  Every 
blizzard  or  other  interference  with  trans¬ 
portation  of  food  and  fuel  should  go  to 
show  these  consumers  what  slaves  they 
are  to  the  present  system  of  distribution 
by  the  lords  of  industry.  When  will  they 
wake  up  and  get  closer  to  the  producers? 

Home  Comforts. — I  think  of  these 
things  as  1  sit  before  the  fire  waiting  for 
dinner.  Outside  we  can  see  the  cold, 

snow-covered  hills  .stretching  away  to  the 

northwest.  The  blizzard  has  a  great 

sweep  down  our  valleys,  and  it  is  doing 
double  time  as  it  howls  around  the  house. 
Our  folks  concluded  not  to  go  to  church. 
It  would  mean  a  four-mile  drive  over 
wind-swept  hills,  and  we  are  all  safer 

by  the  fire.  I  have  a  great  pile  of  apple- 
wood  chunks  to  feed  into  the  fireplace. 
The  children  are  running  in  and  out  and 
the  baby  sits  here  pretending  to  \vrite  a 
letter.  You  may  not  agree  with  me,  but  I 
feel  today  that  the  country  is  the  place 
for  a  home  when  the  farm  is  promising 
and  the  house  is  warm,  and  you  have  a 
contented  family  with  a  good  proportion 
of  children.  With  any  of  these  things 
lacking  it  would  not  be  so  complete,  and 
Avith  several  of  them  out  I  realize  that 
the  farm  might  be  a  cold  and  cheerless 
place.  Our  ’phone  would  bring  us  within 
call  of  thousands  of  homes  today.  I  would 
like  to  try  the  experiment  of  calling  up 
.50  people'  I  know  well  and  get  them  to 
answer  this  question  honestly  : 

"Are  you  couient  with  life?  If  not, 
why? 

Suppose  we  called  you  up,  as  we  might 
do.  and  put  that  question  to  you  on  this 
cold  and  stormy  day?  Of  course,  you 
would  give  an  honest  answ’er !  What 
would  it  be  as  you  looked  out  and  saw  the 
wind  trying  to  gnaw  through  the  windows 
and  doors  and  get  at  you,  and  when  you 
realized  that  this  is  the  last  of  the  old 
year?  Tell  it  all.  now!  As  I  look  out 
across  the  cold  .snow  I  see  a  neighbor 
digging  logs  out  of  a  snowdrift  to  cut  up 
(green)  for  fuel.  The  “home  fire.s”  will 
smoke  with  such  tvood ! 

Dixxer  1 — But  dinner  is  ready.  Here 
comes  Cherry-top  to  tell  us.  You’ve  got 


to  come  in  this  time.  There  will  be  no  ' 
great  style  here.  All  we  do  when  you 
drop  in  is  to  “boil  another  potato  and  fry 
another  egg.’’  In  the  absence  of  a  better 
actor  I  must  play  the  part  of  patriarch, 
and  now.  down  to  the  baby  of  three  years, 
there  will  be  a  round  dozen  of  us.  We 
have  a  ham  from  .Teremiah  .Tersey  well 
roasted.  The  father  of  .Teremiah  was  a 
noted  Red  hog  known  as  (’hief  .Tustice. 
and  both  he  and  his  son  knew  that  full 
justice  to  them  could  only  be  done  by  hun¬ 
gry  farmers  on  a  day  like  this.  Then  as 
suitable  side  partners  we  shall  have  pota¬ 
toes.  turnips  and  canned  beets.  See  hoAv 
.vou  like  that  thick  gravy  and  that  home¬ 
made  butter.  ’I'hen  comes  a  bread  pudding 
that  you  will  rank  as  purebred.  Of  course. 

I  know  that  England  has  prohibited  the 
use  of  cream — but  this  is  New  .Ter.sev  and 
you  can  have  all  you  Avant.  If  the  pudding 
does  not  go  around  Ave  have  a  pantry  full 
of  canned  fruit.  Some  of  these  Cro.sby 
peaches  Avouldn’t  be  half  bad!  Wha't 
about  “meatless  days’’  We  plan  for  meat  I 
once  a  day — u.sually  at  noon.  This  morn¬ 
ing  we  had  fishballs  and  tonight  there 
will  not  be  much  beside  crackers  or  bread 
and  milk,  with  a  little  cheese.  So  have 
another  piece  of  this  roast  ham.  That 
yellow  turnij)  is  rich  in  sulphur — quite 
suggestive  of  heat  on  a  day  like  this. 

Re.serae.s. — Why,  yes;  we  could  stand 
■something  of  a  siege  on  this  farm.  Trin- 
ka.  the  neAv  cow,  is  pouring  out  the  milk. 
Those  Red  pullets  give  us  12  to  1.5  egg.s 
lier  day,  and  the  off-color  brothers  and  a 
feAV_  fat  grandmothers  can  slide  off  into 
“chicken’’  at  any  time.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  that  hard  flint  corn  to  run 
through  our  little  mill  for  meal,  and  jiork 
enough  on  hand  for  a  regiment,  and  some 
for  the  soldiers.  The  pantry  is  full  of 
canned  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  rtie  cel¬ 
lar  is  well  stocked.  Out  in  the  barn  the 
horses  stamp  and  stretch  in  comfort.  This 
is  the  crown  of  the  year  for  old  Bob.  for 
in  these  snowdrifts  he  is  king  of  the  road 
and  goes  snorting  by  the  stalled  automo¬ 
biles  which  give  him  the  dust  in  Summer. 
This  snow  is  great  for  the  gra.ss  and  grain. 

I  nevi'r  knew  a  snowy  Winter  which  Avas 
not  followed  by  good  Avheat  and  rye. 
Some  farmers  think  the  snow’  brings  nitro¬ 
gen  to  the  soil.  There  is  not  much  in 
that,  but  the  suoav  does  protect  the  gi’aiu, 
prevents  heave  and  thaw’,  and  a.s  it  melts, 
fills  the  upper  soil  w’ith  moisture.  We 
have  practically  all  our  land  covered  Avith 
rye  alone  or  rye  Avith  clover  or  vetch.  It 
is  safe  and  doing  well  out  there  under  the 
snow,  no  matter  hoAv  the  blizzard  roars 
doAvn  the  valley.  So  why  not  end  the  old 
year  hopefully,  looking  for  a  better  one  to 
come  ? 

The  Other  Side. — Perhaps.  hoAveA’er, 
you  are  like  an  old  fellow  I  knoAv  Avho  is 
determined  not  to  see  any  bright  side.  If 
he  Avere  here  he  Avould  work  through  that 
dinner  and  then  begin  on  me: 

“The  trouble  Avith  you  is  that  you  make 
everything  look  bright.  This  is  no  time 
for  happiness.  No  sinner  Avill  repent  at 
Avhat  you  say.  I  can  find  a  dozen  things 
right  here  that  spell  calamity.  I’ll  bet 
this  cold  Aveather  Avill  kill  your  fruit  buds. 

I  feel  sure  this  blizzard  Avill  frost  the 
combs  of  those  juillets.  They  Avill  stop 
laying.  I’ll  bet  your  Avater  pipes  are 
frozen.  That  baby  is  sneezing.  IIow  do  ' 
you  knoAv  she  Avon’t  be  doAvn  Avith  pneu¬ 
monia?  Now.  you  are  no  longer  a  young  I 
man” — and  so  on  !  I  listen  to  him  and 
feel  sorry — not  for  myself,  but  for  him. 
Trouble.s'  and  calamities  are  quite  likely 
to  come  upon  us  this  year.  They  Avill  be 
hard  enough,  in  any  event.  Why  double 
the  burden  by  Avorrying  about  them  in 
advance?  1  knoAv  that  this  hard  Winter 
is  bringing  sorroAV  and  suffering  to  many 
lonely  farm  homes  Avhere  battles  AA’ill  be 
fought  Avithout  recognition  or  glory.  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  aa’Iio  try  to  teach  or 
lielp  Avork  out  the  big  problem  of  farm  life 
should  remember  that  the  real  w’orkshop 
is  the  farm  home,  and  the  light  of  that 
home  is  contentment  and  a  hopeful  spirit. 
Wie  may  think  or  knoAV  that  Ave  are  un¬ 
justly  treated,  and  AA’e  may  fight  for  our 
rights,  but  let  us  keep  good-natured  in¬ 
side  the  home  at  least.  But  the  children 
AA'ant  to  go  out  and  play  or  roll  in  the 
snoAv.  Come  on  Avith  them  1  We  are  too 
dignified  to  roll,  but  a  good  tramp  through 
the  Avind  will  do  us  good  before  we  do 
our  chores.  Come  on!  n.  av.  C. 


Ailing  Hens 

What  is  the  trouble  Avith  our  hens? 
Every  noAv  and  then  they  make  a  piping 
noise,  only  once  in  a  while  at  first,  and 
after  some  time  more  often  ;  then  their 
heads  turn  a  dark  purple.  We  have 
never  lost  any  yet.  Whatever  it  is  seems 
to  act  A’ery  sloAvly.  About  three  years 
ago  Ave  brought  a  nice  hen  into  our  flock 
that  Avas  affected  in  this  Avay.  Could 
the  trouble  be  infectious?  av.  E.  G, 

Massachusetts. 

1  should  judge  from  your  description 
that  these  birds  had  some  obstruction  to 
breathing  Avhich  produced  the  sound  you 
heard  and  caused  their  combs  to  turn 
dark  from  choking.  A  groAvth  of  some 
kind  in  the  air  passages  might  produce 
this,  and  such  groAvths  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon.  as  a  result  of  certain  forms  of  fungi 
that  live  on  moldy  litter  and  ai’e  taken 
from  thence  into  the  air  passages  of  the 
foAvls.  So  long  as  the  exact  nature  of 
the  trouble  is  not  know’n,  it  is  best  to 
remove  affected  foAvls  from  the  flock.  If 
they  fully  recover,  they  can  be  returned. 

M.  B.  D. 


The  Cash  Crop 

The  1917  POTATO  CROP  of  over  439,000,000 
bushels  had  a  farm  value  of  more  than  $549,000,000. 
This  figure  is  based  on  the  Government’s  average 
November  1st  price  of  $1.25  per  bushel.  Many  farmers 
received  higher  prices  for  their  crops. 

Did  you  get  your  full  share  of  this  vast  amount? 

Potatoes  are  the  most  profitable  money  crop  which  the 
average  farmer  can  raise.  In  these  days  of  food  shortage, 
every  farmer  should  plan  if  possible  to  grow  enough  po¬ 
tatoes  for  his  own  use  and  should  raise  a  few  for  market  if 
his  farm  is  favorably  located.  Y our  potato  profits  this  year 
will  depend  largely  upon  your  ability  to  cut  down  your  labor 
costs  by  securing  greater  yield  from  every  fiel  ’  ” 

L  Frank  Coe’s  Fertilizers 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pal.  Off. 


1857  The  Business  Farmers’  Standard  for  Over  60  Years  1918 

These  Famous  Fertilizers  will  Help  You  Increase  Your  Profits 

Make  your  plans  in  advance  to  secure  over  300  bushels 
of  potatoes  on  every  acre.  This  involves  several  questions. 
For  example : — 

How  far  apart  will  you  space  your  rows  ? 

What  distance  will  you  leave  between  the  seed  pieces 
in  the  row  ? 

What  are  you  going  to  do  to  prevent  scab  and  blight  ? 

How  much  fertilizer  will  you  use  and  how  will  you  apply  it? 

The  correct  answers  to  these  questions  and  many  others 
of  equal  importance  are  going  to  determine  your  potato 
success  this  year.  You  will  find  this  information  in  our 
practical  book  entitled  ** Potatoes,  a  Money  Crop.  **  We 
will  mail  your  copy  without  charge  if  you  will  advise  us 
promptly  the  number  of  acres  of  potatoes  you  intend  to 
plant  this  Spring.  It  is  a  worth-while  book  which  you  will 
want  to  keep  for  reference.  Ask  today  for  prices  and 
order  your  fertilizer  EARLY. 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

The  Coe-Morlimer  Company 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

51  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 


The  Cure  for  a  Billion  Dollar  Waste' 

^  I  'HIS  year — if  you  own  no  spreader,  you  are 
^  not  only  losing  out  on  the  bigger  yields 
and  profits  that  should  be  yours,  but  you  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  a  billion-dollar  manure  waste,  and  stop¬ 
ping  your  ears  to  the  Avorld-call  for  food. 

We  have  facts  and  figures  to  shoAv  that  in  scores  of  cases 
the  use  of  an  International  Harvester  spreader  has  added  to 
crops  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  spreader  in  one  year. 

The  dealer  will  show  you  the  neAv  No.  8  Low  Corn  King, 
Cloverleaf  or  20th  Century.  This  is  the  latest  International 
Harvester  spreader,  the  popular  2-horse,  light-draft,  narroAv- 
box  machine  with  the  remarkable  new  spiral  wide-spread. 

For  the  small-to-average  farm  this  is  bound  to  be  the  spreader 
success  of  the  year.  Look  it  over  from  tongue  to  spiral,  see 
it  at  work,  and  you  will  agree  with  us. 

In  the  Low  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf  and  20th  Century  lines 
are  larger  spreaders  too,  with  disk  or  spiral  wide-spread,  all 
of  narrow,  easy-handling  width;  low,  of  remarkably  light 
draft,  strongly  and  simply  constructed.  Write  us  for  cat¬ 
alogues  and  see  the  local  dealer  for  a  satisfactory  money¬ 
making  Low  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf  or  20th  Century  spreader. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

Would  you  let  me  know  whether  the 
so-called  frost-proof  cabbage  plants  are  as 
good  as  the  early  greenhouse  plants’'  I 
saw  an  advertisement  of  South  Carolina 
plants  for  $2.r)0  per  1,000.  A.  J.  z. 

St.  Mary’s,  Pa. 

The  so-called  “fi-ost-proof"  cabbage 
plants  are  grown  by  the  millions,  esiiecial- 
l.v  in  South  Carolina,  and  are  shipped 
North  for  early  Spring  planting.  They 
are  grown  out  of  doors  with  no  protection 
whatsoever.  I'sually  they  are  very  hardy 
and  vigorous,  but  .souk  times  they  have  a 
warm  spell  in  the  South  which  will  cause 
them  to  make  a  (|uick  start  and  a  soft 
growth.  These  plants  are  packed  in 
hampers  for  shipment.  If  theia;  is  no  de¬ 
lay  in  tre^-^sportation  the  plants  will  ar¬ 
rive  in  good  {'ondition.  One  unavoidable 
disadvantage  to  the  plantin'  is  that  the 
plants  will  not  arrive  just  when  tlu' 
weather  is  right  and  he  is  ready  to  put 
them  out. 

CJreenhouse  cabbage  plants  are  (luite 
worthless  for  setting  out  ('arly  in  the 
Spring.  Greenhouses  are  bound  to  be  too 
hot  for  this  cool-loving  jilant.  A  very  soft, 
watery  growth  will  be  ‘the  result.  Such 
jilants  will  either  die  from  the  sudden 
change  when  set  out  or  else  they  will  just 
stand  still  for  :i  week  or  so  befoi'e  starting 
growth.  Plants  started  in  hotbeds  can  be 
hardened  off.  because  with  thosi-  tlm  heat 
can  be  regulati'd.  Plants  stai'ted  in  a 
greenhouse  may  be  transplanted  to  cold 
frames  for  a  few  weeks  to  gc't  them  into 
condition.  The  most  .successful  growers 
jirefer  to  grow  their  own  plants  at  honu', 
because  thej"  can  get  them  into  better  con¬ 
dition.  they  i)roduce  an  earlier  crop,  and 
they  are  less  likely  to  bo  infected  with 
diseases.  H.  W.  D. 

Land  Plaster  Combined  with  Wood  Ashes 

What  is  till'  matter  with  a  mi.xture  of 
200  lbs.  of  land  jdastm*  and  10  biislnds  of 
goo<l  hardwood  ashes  for  growing  pota¬ 
toes’'  Forty  years  tigo  it  would  raise 
more  potatoes  with  a  hiindfid  in  (he  hill 
than  fertilizer  would,  but  not  as  much 
corn.  n.  .\.  n. 

\'ermont. 

Of  course  such  a  mi.xture  contains  no 
nitrogen  and  v(‘ry  little  jdi()S|)horic  ;icid. 
On  str(mg  soil  or  where  a  clov<'r  sod  was 
turned  under,  it  might  give  a  fair  crop  of 
potato<-s.  ’We  have  not  found  wood  ashes 
well  suited  to  this  ci'oi».  as  where  scab  is 
on  the  seed  or  in  tin*  soil  the  lime  in  the 
ashes  will  increase  the  sr-ab.  good 

handful  of  chicken  manure  worked  into 
the  hill  (not  mixed  with  the  ashes)  would 
help  this  mixture. 

Killing  the  Comriion  Mole 

.Vlthoiigh  not  ;i(  ;i!l  in  sj-asoii,  since  the 
ground  is  fr<i'/.e;i  in  most  ij.arts  of  the 
<'ountr\.  ii  littb'  talk  on  moles  and  their 
habits  will  b<“  in  tirdei'.  Pui-ing  the  sea¬ 
son  we  have  mort*  reipn'sts  for  information 
iibont  the  mole  than  we  have  about  most 
other  animals.  People  wait  until  the 
ridges  or  tracks  on  their  lawn  begin  to 
appear,  and  tben  put  tiii  a  fight  against 
the  mole  to  jirotect  their  prop('rty.  There 
seems  to  be  very  little  us'-  in  tryitig  to 
j)oi.son  these  animals.  We  h;tv<‘  reports 
from  those  who  say  they  ha\<‘  succeeded, 
but  the  hiibits  of  (he  nude  are  such  that 
poisfdis  are  rarely  successful.  Tin*  mole 
is  largely  a  carnivorous  animal.  He  eats 
but  a  small  (juantity  of  vegetabb'  matter, 
his  food  being  largely  rarthworms,  white 
grubs  and  other  insects.  A  Governrmmt 
patnphlet  recently  issued  states  that  in 
the  stomach  of  one  mole  were*  found  the 
remains  of  371  small  white  grubs;  in  an¬ 
other  10  cutworms,  and  in  another  12 
earthworms.  In  captivity  moles  eat  all 
kinds  of  flesh  or  fish.  It  is  said  that  in 
one  day  they  will  consume  a  bulk  of  food 
equal  to  their  own  weight.  In  an  experi¬ 
ment  with  over  20  captive  moles,  it  ‘r;  said 
that  only  one  would  touch  field  corn  or 
tubers;  a  few  would  eat  green  sweet  corn 
from  the  cob,  but  numbers  of  them  starve 
to  death  when  supplied  with  white*  pota¬ 
toes  and  sweet  potatoes.  Thus  it  .st'ems 
useless  to  try  to  use  poisons,  uidess  they 
are  put  on  pieces  of  meat  and  left  in  the 
runway.  The  nio.st  effective  way  of  catch¬ 
ing  them  is  to  use  a  trait.  At  Fig.  K! 
are  shown  three  types  of  mole-traits.  This 
picture  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Gommon  Mole.”  by  Then.  TT.  Schef¬ 


fer.  and  is  Farmers’  Rulletin  No.  588 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington.  As  will  be  seen,  these  traps 
are  arranged  to  spring  when  touched  by 
a  mole  as  he  passes  through  his  runway 
or  passage.  Two  of  them  are  designed  to 
slice  or  pierce  him.  while  the  upper  one 
is  of  the  choker  type.  These  traps  ean 
easily  be  obtained  from  seedsmen  or  im¬ 
plement  dealers,  and  those  who  want  to 


The  Common  Mole.  Fig.  15J 


know  more  about  this  little  creature  should 
write  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  obtain  the  immphlet  mentioned  above. 


California  Aids  French  Horticulture 

California  is  doing  its  bit  to  help  out 
France.  It  seems  that  live  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  sei'd  beans,  and  a  million 
and  a  half  of  two-y<‘ar-old  prune  trees, 
will  be  sent  from  (’alifornia  to  France. 
These  will  be  used  to  b  lild  up  the  fields 


Effective  Types  of  Mole-traps.  Fig.  16  ' 

juul  orchards  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
Germans  in  tlu'ir  recent  retreat.  It  seems 
that  in  IS.ot!  the  first  prune  trees  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  w(‘re  brought  from  France,  so  that 
there  is  something  of  a  sentiment  in  this 
present  plan  of  sending  the  trees  back  (il 
years  later.  Tlie  production  of  beans 
from  this  S(>eding  will  prove  of  gn*at  help 
to  the  l''rench  in  feeding  their  soldiers  and 
civilians,  and  after  the  war  these  prune 
trees  will  help  to  bring  back  the  former 
prof't  from  Fr<*nch  (U'chards. 


The  Rich  Flavor 

Gra^c=Nuts 


is  dUG  to  the  blend*' 
indof  malted  barley 
with  whole  wheat  flour 

Wheat  alone  docs  not 
possess  this  rich  flavor 

Ihe  wonderfully  easy 
digestion  of  QrapcNufe 
is  also  partly  due  to 
the  barley  for  the 
barley  contains  a 
digestive  which 
wheat  lacks. 
'‘There’s  a  Reasorf 

^"T?rapc=Nuis 


I 


They  are  so  scientifically  constructed  that  you  can  do 
3  to  6  times  as  much  as  with  old-fashioned  tools  in  the  same 
time,  and  get  bigger  and  better  crops  because  of  more  thorough 
cultivation.  45  years  of  practical  farming  and  manufacturing 
experience  is  back  of  every  Planet  Jr.  Fully  guaranteed. 

No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultiva- 

tor  and  Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  drills  or  hills),  plows,  opens  furrows  and 
covers  them,  hoes  and  cultivates  all  through  the  season.  A  hand  machine  that  does  the 
work  so  easily,  quickly  and  thoroughly  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  a  single  season. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe  is  the  greatest 
combination  hand-cultivating  tool  in  the  world.  The  plows  open  fur¬ 
rows.  cover  them,  and  hill  growing  crops.  The  hoes  are  wonderful 
I  weed-killers.  'The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or  shallow.  Crops 
are  straddled  till  20  inches  high;  then  the  tool  works  between 
rows  with  one  or  two  wheels.  24  styles — various  prices. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.  Philadelphi 

72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  doine  actual  farm  and  garden 
\  work,  and  describes  over  55  different 
^tools,  including  Seeders,  Wheel- 
Hoes,  Horse-Hoes,  Harrows, 

Orchard,  Beet,  and  Pivot- 
.  Wheel  Riding  Cultivators, 

ITri^e  postal  for  it  today t 


The 
Right 
Start 

A  crop  well-started  is  half-grown. 

A  moist,  smooth,  firm  seed  bed  is 
essential  to  a  right  start.  For  big¬ 
ger  yields  use  the 

“Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow 

“The  Coulters  Do  the  Work.”  They 
cut  the  soil  easily,  crushing,  pulver¬ 
izing  and  leveling  it.  Leading  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  use  and  endorse  ttie  ’ 
’’Acme.”  Sizes^^  l-horse  to  4-horse.  Get 
our  free  book,  *  The  Acme  Way  to  Crops 
That  Pay.”  Send  today. 

Duane  H.  Nash  Inc. 

141  -  Millington 

Elm  St. 


Di'tches 

.1  •  .--y  '‘‘'-■■MM  ' 

lerracGS 


•f  Make  them  at  low  cost.  Get  big- 
‘  ger  crops.  Increase  farm  values. 


lO 

Days’ 

Trial 


Model 
20 

Farm  Ditcher,  Terracer 
and  Road  Grader 

All-Stcol— Adjustable— Reversible— No  wheels, 
levers  or  cogs  to  get  out  of  fix.  Cuts  new  farm 
ditches  or  cleans  old  ones  to  4  feet  deep— grades 
roads— builds  fann  terraces,  dykes  and  levees. 
Prevents  crop  failures;  reclaims  abandoned  land. 
Does  the  work  of  100  men.  Needed  on  every 
farm.  Write  for  free  book  full  of  valuable  drain¬ 
age  information  and  special  introductory  offer. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  GO.,  Inc. 
Box  534  Owensboro,  Kentucky 


Potato 

Plaritep 


Saves  time  and  Labor— Increases  Yield 

Pays  for  Itself  many  times  over.  On«  man  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Auto¬ 
matic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than  hand 
planting.  Furrow  o^iens  and  seed  drops  in  plain  sight. 
Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  lung  life,  needs  few  repairs. 
3  sizes  for  1  or  3  rows.  Protaet  yourself  soalnof 
uncorlain  labor  and  season* 


more 


Money 
Pull  stumps 
^hand 


Showing 
easy  lever 
operation 


Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply  —  no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  and 
powder.  One  man  with  a 
K  can  r;p  out  any  stump 
that  can  be  pulled  with  the 
best  inch  steel  cable. 

_Works  by  leverage  —  ume 
principle  as  a  jack.  1 00  pound 
puli  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton 
pul!  on  the  stump.  Made  of  the 
finest  steel— guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. 


Fuller 

.  Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
\  Land  Clearing. 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick 
Box  356 

^  182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 


WITTE  Kero 
ENGINES 


In  Stock 
Near 
You 
Eureka 
Mower  Co. 

Box  840 
Utica.  N.Y. 


tf'rite  for 


40 designs —ail  stoci.  Handsome,  costs  ' 

ioas  than  wood,  more  durable.  We  can 
savo  you  money.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
log  and  and  special  prices. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MACH.  CO. 

407  North  Street,  Kokomo.  Ind* 


Immediaie  Shipment 

2,  3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16  and  22  H-P.  —Direct 

from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  mail.  Nothing  but 
engines.  Quick  Service — Big  Saving — 90  Day 
Trial,  6- Year  Guarantee.  Fuel  cost  one-half  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
righted)“How  To  Judge  Ergines”,;printed  in  colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 
you  $16  to  $200— sell  you  on  practically  your  own  terms 
—Gash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.— Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1S96  Oakland  Ave., 
1896  Empire  Bldg., 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Labor-Saving  Investment 


WRITE  FOR  LOW  DELIVERED  PRICE 
AND  CIRCULAR 


BUILT  TO 
LAST  A 
LIFETIME 


tv,a.r>r  _^3oney-making  move- 

Combination 

Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  out  monav 
in  your  pocket  and  keep  it  there" 

^2“''  fnrlilizers  the  money-sayinir  way  If 

mJk*  Frederick  county  Spreader.  draft  ia 

clutch^hroSra  Butomatic  BhUtinK- 

will  aend 


with  lid.  -s-c^en-kjd'-^t’^t^d  fra-tu^f 'tira{Tve”«VviJ"e 
'  ^mbined.  We  have  a  beautiful  circular  that  wo 


unicnce  c 


vDu  FpW  1*  '^®.«avo  a  beautiful  circular  that  we  will  aend 

Freuerich  County  Spreader. 

WOODSBOROUME  SPREADER  COMPANY,  Dept.  0.10,  Baltimore,  Md 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


YOORS 


^ Fence  Bar^aiikBook 


Get  rock  bottom  direct  from  factory  prices _ 

1.2c  per  rod  up — on  Brown’s  DOUBI.E  GAL¬ 
VANIZED  stiff  stay  fence.  Outlasts  all  others. 
FACTORY  PRICES,  FREIGHT  PREPAID 
Brown  fence  Is  made  of  Baste  Open  Hearth 
Wire  —  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED.  Free 
Book  shows  150  styles.  Also  Gates,  Barb 
Wire  and  Steel  Posts.  Our  prices  save 
you  25  to  40  4 .  Write  today  for  money  ™ 
saving  Free  Book  and  sample  to  test. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  Wl RE  CO., 
OEPT.359  -  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


HFREE 


13c^ 


Per  Rod  Uc 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  equal  to  8s.  Cd..  or 

8}^  marks,  or  10)4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  OlHce  as  Second  CIa.s.s  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  76  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisei-s  unknown  to  us  j  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

IVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  ailmit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doulily  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribei-s  sustained  by  trusting  any  delibei-ate  sxvlndler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  ailvertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisere  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  suliscriliers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  coin|)Iaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


OWIX(i  to  the  congestion  of  mail,  due  to  shortage 
of  liel))  in  the  postal  service,  extraordinaril.v 
heavy  mails  and  the  requisition  of  railroad  transiior- 
tation  for  coal  h.v  the  (Jovernment,  the  New  York 
rit.v  jiost-ofilce  is  nnahle  to  move  ihe  mails  with 
nsnal  jiromptness,  and  we  fear,  Iherefore,  that  a 
iininhcr  of  onr  pajicrs  will  he  late  in  delivery.  We 
are  delivering  the  mail  as  usual  to  the  i)o,st-ofhce, 
ami  the  iiost-ofiice  force  are  doing  the  best  they  can. 
-\s  loyal  and  iiatriotic  citizens  we  a.sk  yoiir  imliil- 
gence.  lie  patient;  Imt  if  your  K.  N.-Y.  does  not 
reach  yon,  after  reasonahle  time,  advise  and  we  will 
forward  a  dniilicate  cojiy. 

Advice  to  Burn 

'Phe  farmer  gets  more  good  advice  than  any  man 
heneath  the  sun.  The  magazines  would  treat  him 
nic(‘.  so  fell  him  once  and  twice  how  his  duties  .should 
he  done.  And  lecturers  with  hulging  hrows  in  coun¬ 
try  schools  hi.v  down  the  law;  they  tell  him  how  to 
groom  his  cows,  and  how  to  raise  hlue-rihhon  sows  by 
feeding  artichokes  and  straw  I  The  editors  of  weekly 
sheets,  who  never  pu.shed  a  si>an  of  mules;  sit  in 
their  chairs  with  leather  seats,  and  tell  him  how  to 
raise  his  beets;  and  for  his  guidance  lay  down 
rules.  The  men  pursuing  other  trades,  we  all  as¬ 
sume,  know  what  to  do.  No  man  the  merchant 
prince  uiihraids.  or  chides  the  law.ver  till  he  fades, 
or  to  the  jihnnher  hands  a  few.  The  sexton,  he  can 
dig  a  grave;  we  do  not  stop  to  tell  him  how,  or  show 
(he  harlier  how  to  shave,  or  tell  the  tightwad  how  to 
save,  the  dairyman  can  milk  his  cow.  But  every  man 
in  town  believes  no  husbandman  knows  how  to  farm; 
and  so  we  criticise  his  sheaves  and  tell  him  how  to 
shear  his  beeves  and  treat  the  old  mare  for  the 
heaves,  ami  bore  him  till  he  has  the  jieeves.  ami  to 
his  shoulder  rolls  his  sleeves,  and  tries  to  do  us 
deadly  harm. — wii.i.ia.m  kelo. 

I  wish  to  put  in  my  protest  against  the  township 
.school  law.  My  taxes  are  more  than  doubled  without 
any  advantage.  I  also  wish  to  mention  that  1  heard  Mr. 
Betts’  speech  at  the  Tioga  County  annual  Farm  Bureau 
meeting.  Mr.  Betts  is  secretary  of  the  State  Food 
Commission  and  was  at  this  meeting  on  purpose  to  vin¬ 
dicate  Governor  Whitman,  bnt  I  don’t  think  he  made 
a  very  favorable  impression  on  the  farmers.  a.  r. 
Tioga  Co..  N.  Y. 

NGTIIEK  man  is  cruel  enough  to  say  that  Mr. 
Betts  looks  to  him  like  “a  .ioh-hunter  needing 
the  .ioh  more  than  the  farmers  need  what  he  has  to 
say  I”  One  weakness  of  the  New  York  conservation 
law  is  that  .ioh-hunters  enjoy  an  o))en  season  when¬ 
ever  they  have  a  chance  to  open  their  mouths.  It 
will  do  Mr.  Betts  good  to  see  himself  as  others  see 
him.  We  often  wonder  if  those  iierfunctory  orators 
really  know  what  the  farmers  think  of  them  and 
their  talk  I  ’Phey  must  know  how  the  farmers  are 
feeling  on  really  vital  (juestions,  yet  these  camoutlage 
artists  look  wise  and  sinijily  weave  a  lot  of  words 
around  an  empty  and  hollow  proposition.  The 
farmers  seem  to  listen,  and  there  may  be  some  ap- 
plause,  but  follow  them  out  to  their  homes,  where 
real  thinking  is  done,  and  .see  what  they  say.  Some 
of  the  uplifters  are  quite  depressing. 

tje 

The  di.scussion  of  the  school  law  goes  on,  and 
our  correspondence  still  carries  about  the  same 
jiroportion — 1)5  per  cent  opposed  to  the  law.  We  have 
all  .sorts  of  arguments  on  both  side.s,  but  it  is  unde¬ 
niable  that  a  great  majority  of  the  people  who  ac¬ 
tually  live  in  the  country  oppose  this  law.  Thus  far 
the  number  of  fanuers  who  have  written  favoring 
the  law  is  ver.y  limited.  The  friends  of  the  bill  may 
not  concede  that  this  is  any  argument,  yet  if  the 
country  people  are  not  to  be  con.sidered  in  settling 
their  school  matters,  who  is  expected  to  decide  for 
them?  In  all  our  experience  we  have  never  known 
such  general  agreement  among  country  people  as  is 
now  found  in  oppo.sing  this  law.  We  consider  that 


the  strongest  argument  that  can  he  offered,  for  who, 
in  this  country,  will  claim  the  right  to  force  an  of¬ 
fensive  law  upon  the  majority?  We  have  had  but 
one  argument  in  favor  of  the  physical  instruction. 
That  is  from  a  man  who  says  this  law  is  a  start  at 
military  efficiency  of  the  German  sort.  The  excellent 
young  women  who  are  climbing  through  snowdrifts 
to  put  the  children  through  their  exercises  probably 
do  not  realize  that  they  ai'e  training  soldiers  I 

* 

You  advocate  writing  Senator  Elon  Brown  relative 
to  injustice  of  present  school  law.  Please  print  it  in 
big  letters  where  to  address  him,  so  that  all  may  know 
where  to  send  letters.  .T.  n.  mui.len. 

EL  right!  Here  it  is. 

SENATOR  ELON  R.  BROWN. 

WATERTOWN. 

N.  Y. 

Very  likely  a  letter  addressed  to  Senator  Brown, 
New  York  State,  would  reach  him.  but  there  is  no 
])lace  like  home.  Several  readers  have  asked  us  to 
write  a  lett(>r  which  they  may  copy  and  sign,  hut  that 
would  not  answer.  Senator  Brown  knows  already 
what  Ave  think — what  he  wants  is  your  own  opinion 
right  in  your  own  words.  We  could  not  possibly 
eipial  the  jiersonalit.v  you  will  ])ut  into  your  letter. 

Please  read  newspaper  •  clijiping  enclosed,  from  your 
neighbor  across  the  river,  then  loosen  that  Airedale  and 
•‘sic  ’em  I”  tiieo.  offord. 

I’ennsylvania. 

HIS  clipiiing  is  taken  from  the  Hudson  Dispatch, 
and  is  entitled  “The  Slacking  Farmer.”  The  suli- 
staiice  of  it  is  taken  from  a  circular  sent  out  by 
Warner  M.  Van  Norden  of  New  York,  and  here  are  a 
few  gems  from  him ; 

“The  American  farmers  are  the  most  jiampered  people 
in  the  United  States — they  remind  me  of  the  sacred 
cattle  of  India — the  zebu,  as  they  are  called,  which  are 
allowed  to  eat  from  the  fruit  and  vegetable  stands  in  the 
bazaars. 

“Nobody  is  alloMcd  to  say  a  woi-d  against  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer — naturally  taking  advantage  of  this  situa¬ 
tion.  the  farmers  are  holding  up  the  whole  country — 
they  refuse  to  raise  the  required  crops  because  there  is 
more  money  in  selling  smaller  crops  at  higher  jirices. 
The  American  farmer  also  on  account  of  his  prosperous 
condition  feels  he  knows  it  all ;  he  refuses  to  listen  to 
the  lectures  sent  out  by  the  Dejiartment  of  Agriculture 
and  spends  his  (warnings  at  the  movies,  rather  than  in 
studying  methods  of  intensive  farming. 

“The  farmers  whom  I  know  have  made  so  much 
money  in  the  past  few'  years  that  they  may  ea.sily  live 
on  their  income  from  mortgages,  stock  and  bonds,  which 
llu'.v  have  bought.” 

This  seems  to  us  like  a  comliiiiation  of  fool  and 
malicious  cussedness.  The  Dispatch  doesn't  know 
any  better,  and  accepts  Van  Norden's  vaporings  sim- 
ply  because  they  are  neatly  printed.  As  for  Van 
Norden,  very  likely  he  knows  better,  hut  it  suits  the 
imriiose  of  men  of  his  kind  to  try  to  poison  the  minds 
of  city  peojde  against  the  farmers.  The  great  purpose 
of  such  men  now'  is  to  prevent  any  mental  agreement 
between  farmers  and  city  w'orkmen,  for  that  would 
mean  a  better  husine.ss  organization  and  a  change  in 
present  nuhhods  of  disti*ihution.  There  is  no  cure 
for  men  like  Van  Norden,  hut  we  regret  to  .see  any 
news]»a])cr.  print(Hl  where  workingmen  are  victimized 
by  the  food  vultures,  passing  along  such  ]»oison  to  its 
lamders.  And  the  strangest  thing  about  it  all  is  the 
fact  that  men  Avho  are  reputed  to  ])ossess  fair  intelli¬ 
gence  actually  think  that  farimu's  will  be  led  to 
increase  the  food  supply  by  such  foolish  malice! 

There  are  still  too  many  un.signed  or  anonymous 
letters.  Most  of  them  are  from  people  who  ask 
(piestions  which  mu.st  he  of  personal  importance — 
though  the  public  would  not  care  for  them.  It  is 
(lur  standing  rule  to  pay  no  attention  to  such  un¬ 
signed  communications,  and  those  who  continue  to 
smid  them  cannot  expi'ct  answers.  We  do  our  best 
to  help  our  ])eople  in  every  possible  wa.v.  but  we  must 
have  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  as  evidence 
of  good  faith. 

i'f 

Many  a  farmer  must  stand  uji  and  carry  the 
liadge  of  an  evil  reputation  pinned  on  him  by  a 
dealer  or  packer.  A  ease  of  this  is  brought  out  this 
week,  and  there  are  many  more  like  it.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  l>een  accused  of  picturing  the  farmer  as  an  angel 
far  above  any  sharp  practice  or  ability  to  drive  a 
good  liargain.  Now  w'e  know'  better  than  to  attempt 
any  impossible  tasks,  but  we  do  know  that  the  farmer 
ranks  well  with  other  business  men  for  character 
and  business  honesty.  We  do  know  that  a  big  army 
of  handlers  and  dealers  try  to  evade  re.sponsibility 
for  their  own  fraud  by  trying  to  put  the  badge  of 
shame  on  the  farmer.  We  will  stop  them  from  “get¬ 
ting  away  with  it”  if  we  can. 

Nine  out  of  ten  lime  users  will  agree  that  the  best 
way  to  use  lime  is  to  put  it  on  the  plowed 
ground  and  harrow'  in.  We  get  a  far  better  distribu¬ 
tion  through  the  soil  in  this  Avay  than  w'here  the  lime 
is  put  on  top  of  the  gruond  and  left  there  or  plowed 
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under.  This  year  brings  new  conditions.  Many 
cover  crops  will  not  be  plowed  under  as  usual,  but 
will  be  seeded  to  clover.  Such  land  needs  lime. 
Ever.v  move  must  be  made  to  save  labor,  and  a  saving 
would  be  made  by  spreading  the  lime  this  Winter 
when  work  is  not  pressing.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  we  should  use  ground  limestone  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  at  almost  any  time  when  the  ground  is  not  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow.  It  is  not  the  best  time  to  u.se  the 
lime,  and  we  would  never  advise  it  except  as  a  “war 
measure”  to  save  labor. 

JUST  now  there  is  a  rush  on  the  part  of  farmers  to 
stock  up  with  sheep  and  hogs.  Sheep  are  scarce 
and  hard  to  buy,  and  most  farmers  have  had  little  or 
no  experience  with  them.  When  hogs  are  given  a  fair 
chance  they  will  pay,  and  this  year  the  demand  for 
pork  will  be  steady  and  sure.  In  our  own  case  the 
labor  question  has  come  to  the  point  where  we  must 
change  our  plans  and  let  the  hog  do  some  of  the 
work  formerl.v  done  liy  the  hired  man.  A  number 
of  fields  now  in  rye  and  vetch  will  not  be  plowi^d  in 
the  Siming.  but  pigs  will  be  turned  in  to  eat  down  the 
croi)s  and  board  them.selves  on  the  self-feeder  plan. 
On  man.v  farms  such  a  plan  will  save  labor  and  give 
a  fair  income.  It  will  be  better  for  a  middle-agi'd 
man  to  work  in  tliis  wa.v  than  to  half  kill  him.self 
with  work  and  worry  trying  to  cultivate  too  much 
ground.  Another  thing.  Do  pot  try  to  feed  the  hogs 
too  long  after  cold  W(*ather  s<‘ts  in.  We  have  found 
that  a  hog  weighing  1.50  pounds  or  a  little  more  gives 
good  profit,  when  if  we  tr.v  to  double  bis  weight  he 
may  eat  him.self  u]). 

❖ 

All  through  the  East  the  people  who  live  on  small 
places  or  in  towns  are  figuring  on  ]ioultry  keep¬ 
ing.  The  hen  is  the  best  table  scrap  handler  such  iieo- 
ple  can  keep.  She  is  better  than  the  pig  and  the  health 
board  will  generall.v  .shut  out  piggy  anywa.v.  A  small 
flock — the  size  measured  by  the  amount  of  table 
waste — will  pay  well,  even  in  these  days  of  high- 
liriced  grain,  and  the  demand  will  keep  the  chicken 
men  in  business  until  commercial  egg  production 
gets  hack  to  better  conditions.  Start  the  small  flock, 
and  start  with  good  stock.  The  chaplain  of  the  Uon- 
necticut  Agricultural  College,  Marshall  Dawson,  tells 
how  he  kept  a  flock  of  eight  inillcts  and  made  a 
profit  of  $1.3  over  feed  expenses.  He  sa.A's; 

“When  it  is  romeinbered  that  this  was  absolutely  my 
first  experience  in  caring  for  hens  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  profit  is  something  which  anyone  shonhl  be  able  to 
imjirove  upon  Avith  experience.  In  my  opinion  one  can 
well  adopt  a  pen  of  hens  as  the  family  pet  in  lien  of  a 
meuf-eatiny  doy  and  come  out  on  the  credit  side  in  these 
war  times.” 

That  is  true  about  the  dog.  It  Avill  cost  about  .$.35 
to  feed  a  dog,  outside  of  the  license,  ’fhat  money 
iiiA'ested  in  pullets  Avould  he  a  true  Avar  measure. 
.Adopt  the  hen! 

At 

In  this  State  regulation  is  turned  over  to  tho.se  good 
friends  Avho  Avant  to  uplift  the  farmer  their  Avay,  and  do 
not  Avant  to  get  the  farmer’s  vieAvpoint.  o.  m.  t. 

Maine. 

T  seems  to  be  so  cveryAAdiere.  SomehoAV  the  “haul¬ 
ers”  seem  to  think  the  farmers  lune  no  opinions 
that  are  Avorth  considering,  'fhe  Avork  is  jait  in 
'charge  of  able  hiAvyers  or  bankers  or  railroad  men 
or  educators.  3'hese  men  ma.v  be  masters  in  tlndr 
OAvn  'particular  lines,  but  they  are  iirofoundly  ig¬ 
norant  ot  the  real  life  and  needs  of  the  farmers. 
They  haA'e  no  symi»ath.A'  for  a  farnn'r  in  his  jieculiar 
problems,  and  thus  do  not  even  understand  his  indu.s- 
trial  language.  Yet  they  undertake  to  plan  and  ar¬ 
range  for  him  as  they  Avoiild  for  a  lot  of  children. 
Dining  the  Liberty  Loan  cainjiaign  the  managers 
made  their  apiieal  to  toAvn  and  cit.v  jieoide  Avho  have 
a  regular  cash  income.  They  made  no  sen.sihle  or 
AA'ell-considered  effort  to  ivach  farmers,  and  then 
proceeded  to  curse  the  country  jieople  because  tlu^v 
did  not  subscribe.  The  men  on  these  food  commis¬ 
sions  would  bitterly  resent  an.A’  attempt  of  fai'iners 
to  manage  the  business  of  hiAvyer.s,  bankers  and  bus¬ 
iness  men,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  .sense  enough 
to  see  Avhat  a  figure  they  cut  in  trying  to  manage 
the  farmer’s  food  problem. 


Brevities 

We  never  knew  of  siieh  a  demand  for  seed  corn. 

you  bu.v  a  pound  of  mixed  corn  feed  for  a  pound 
of  milk  in  your  market? 

Our  advice  is  not  to  simmI  Sjiring  rye.  Sow  oats  or 
barley  instead. 

The  garbage  can  is  the  true  test  of  housekeeping,  and 
in  like  manner  the  idle  hours  are  the  true  test  of  charac¬ 
ter.  What  does  man  or  Avoman  throw  away?  Find  that 
and  you  knoAV  your  friends  for  what  they  are. 

Our  common  conception  of  Alaska  is  a  country  where 
the  recent  blizzard  Avould  rank  as  a  mild  storm.  Yet 
there  are  many  hot  springs,  some  of  them  with  Avater 
nearly  at  the  boiling  point,  and  of  course  they  never 
freeze  in  Winter. 
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Report  of  the  Federal  Milk  Commission 

THE  JANUARY  PRICE. — Last  month  the  Federal 
Food  Commission  reduced  the  price  of  milk  to  pro¬ 
ducers  one-half  cent  a  quart,  promising  to  make  an 
investigation  of  the  cost  of  production  and  to  fix  a 
price  for  January,  February  and  March  on  the  cost 
of  production,  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  If  the  De¬ 
cember  price  was  proved  to  be  less  than  the  cost  of 
production,  then  it  was  promised  the  difference 
would  be  made  up  by  the  added  price  for  subsequent 
months.  It  was  also  promised  that  the  cost  of  food 
would  be  reduced.  After  the  months  of  investigation 
the  committee  has  now  fixed  the  price  for  the  month 
of  January  alone.  It  did  not  fix  the  price  on  the 
cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  It  ad¬ 
mits  that  the  farmer  has  been  producing  milk  at  a 
loss,  but  it  did  not  make  up  the  December  loss  in 
the  new  price,  as  promised.  It  makes  the  .Tanuary 
price  to  the  farmer  $.'>.52'  per  hundred  pounds,  and 
authorizes  an  advance  of  one  cent  a  quart  for  bottled 
milk  delivered  to  the  family  iu  the  city.  The  prices 


to  consumers  now  authorized  are: 

A  grade . .$0.17  per  quart 

P.  grade . 15  j^er  quart 

P.  grade  in  dealers'  stores  in  bottles..  .14  per  quart 

1>  grade  loo.se  in  dealers’  stores . 11  per  quart 

P.  grade  in  pint  bottles . IS  per  quart 

B  grade  in  half-pint  bottles . 20  per  quart 


MILK  TRUST  IN  CONTROL. — The  complete  con¬ 
trol  by  the  milk  trust  is  evident  in  these  consumers’ 
prices.  The  great  bulk  of  the  A  milk  pi’oduced  by 
farmers  is  sold  as  B  grade.  Wlien  he  receives  any 
allowance  for  the  extra  (piality  he  gets  15  cents  per 
hundred  pounds.  In  the  city  the  commission  au¬ 
thorizes  and  sanctions  84  cents  charge  for  this  15 
cents'  worth  of  quality.  It  is  admitted  that  it  costs 
no  more  to  deliver  a  bottle  of  milk  with  an  A  cap 
than  a  bottle  with  a  B  cap,  yet  the  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  cost  of  food 
allows  one  and  two-third  cents  more  for  the  delivery 
of  the  A  grade  bottle.  They  allow  the  dealer  nine 
cents  for  taking  a  bottle  of  xV  grade  milk  from  the 
farmers’  hands  and  delivering  it  to  the  city  con¬ 
sumer,  or  at  least  a  full  cent  more  than  the  farmer 
gets  for  producing  it.  The  iirice  to  the  consumer  for 
January  milk  is  ly-^  cents  per  quart  to  the  farmer 
for  producing  it.  and  cents  is  authorized  to  the 
dealer  for  delivering  it.  In  the  dealer’s  milk  stores 
the  price  is  fixed  at  14  cents  in  Itottles  to  be  carried 
home  by  the  housewife,  and  for  loose  milk,  also  to 
be  carried  home,  the  price  is  fixed  at  11  cents.  This 
gives  the  dealer  at  least  four  cents  a  (pnart  extra 
for  the  bottling  and  home  delivery,  and  all  the 
hou-sewife  can  save  after  hunting  up  a  milk  store 
and  carrying  the  milk  home  is  one  cent  on  a  quart. 
I'here  is  evidently  no  puri)ose  to  encourage  the  sale 
of  bottled  milk  from  the  stores. 

AN  ECONOMIC  FAILURE.— The  commission  has 
failed  utterly  in  any  constructive  policy  for  an  eco¬ 
nomic  distribution  of  milk  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
It  was  charged  openly  before  the  meeting  by  at¬ 
torneys  representing  consumers  that  the  big  milk 
companies  were  making  enormous  dividends  on  their 
watered  capital,  and  a  demand  was  made  that  tin? 
committee  examine  the  books  to  either  substantiate 
or  refute  the  charges.  4'he  committee  refused  to 
make  the  impiiry  and  contented  itself  by  accepting 
the  testimony  of  the  dealers’  witnesses  and  allowed 
them  to  charge  the  consumers  the  extra  cent  a  quart 
under  the  old  extravagant  and  admittedly  wasteful 
system  of  distribution.  No  provision  was  made  for 
the  supply  of  milk  in  l>ottles  to  the  grocery  stores 
at  a  reasonable  co.st,  that  the  poor  and  frugal  people 
of  the  cit.v  might  have  milk  at  a  less  cost  than  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  by  the  wagon  delivery,  and  that 
the  extra  consumption  resulting  from  a  lower  price 
might  increase  the  demand  for  milk  and  stimulate 
increa.sed  production.  If  we  add  to  the  7l^  cents 
paid  the  producer  three-fourths  of  a  cent  for  freight, 
one-half  cent  for  pasteurizing,  and  one-half  cent  for 
city  delivery.  .“>  per  cent  milk  in  cans  could  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  store  at  a  close  margin  at  8i4  cents, 
and  easily  at  !>  cents  for  all  the  extra  fat  that  is 
ever  found  in  the  milk  on  city  delivery.  If  the  con¬ 
sumers  are  retpiired,  as  they  should  be,  to  pay  a  de¬ 
posit  for  the  bottle,  the  bottled  milk  could  be  del'.v- 
ered  to  the  store  at  a  half  a  cent  extra  per  quart. 

( )n  a  close  margin  the  loose  milk  could  be  delivered 
at  10  cents  a  (piart,  and  bottled  milk  at  11  cents  a 
(piart.  and  11  cents  for  the  loose  milk  and  12  cents 
for  bottled  milk  would  provide  more  than  libei’al 
pndits.  If  the  commission  were  disposed  to  take  its 
position  seriously  and  make  prices  and  conditions 
independent  of  the  dictation  of  the  milk  trust,  it 
would  order  that  bottled  milk  be  supplied  grocery 
stores  in  every  nook  and  corner  .if  the  city  on  terms 
approximating  the.se  figures.  The  fact  that  it  has 
not  done  so  can  lead  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  milk  trust  dictates  the  price  and  the  terms 


to  the  consumer  and  that  the  city.  State  and  Federal 
authorities  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  over¬ 
come  the  influence  of  the  milk  trust. 


Questions  About  Elon  R.  Brown 

Who  is  this  Senator  Elon  R.  Brown  we  hear  so 
much  about?  Where  does  he  live?  Who  sends  him 
to  the  Legislature?  What  do  they  send  him  for  and 
does  he  have  a  unanimous  vote  ?  s.  L.  K. 

New  York. 

This  man  lives  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  State 
while  Senator  Brown  lives  at  Watertown  near  the 
northeast  corner.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  lawyer — undoubtedly 
very  shrewd  and  able.  If  a  man  were  on  trial  for  his 
life  before  a  jury  he  would  feel  that  he  held  a  tower  of 
strength  if  Mr.  Brown  defended  him.  MThen  a  farmer 
goes  to  a  hearing  at  Albany  and  stands  for  something 
which  he  thinks  is  worthy  he  must  be  of  a  strong  and 
stern  character  or  Brother  Brown  will  surely  bluff  and 
bulldoze  and  badger  him  until  he  will  quit.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  never  questioned  the  personal  power  and  ability 
of  Senator  Brown.  In  politics  we  think  he  is  tricky, 
unscrupulous,  arrogant,  unprogressive ;  an  obstruction¬ 
ist  with  a  very  bad  influence  upon  his  party  and 
especially  upon  young  men.  He  is  the  “majority  leader” 
of  the  Senate.  With  the  present  well-oiled  political 
machine  at  xVlbany  that  puts  Mr.  Brown  in  charge  of  a 

steam  roller  which  can  and  will  smash  down  and 
flatten  out  any  ordinary  opposition. 

Mr.  Brown  represents  the  counties  of  Oswego  and 
Jefferson  and  the  following  figures  show  the  vote  at  the 
last  election  of  Senator. 

Jefferson  Oswegt* 


Total  Population  .  81.000  75,024 

Total  Vote  (1010)  .  10,440  17,277 

Elon  R.  Brown  .  9,217  8,070 

.Tames  Gray  .  6,51.8  5,004 

Enrolled  Voters  (Rep.)  ...  11,612  0,170 

Enrolled  Voters  (Dem.)  ..  5,0.34  5,745 


Thus  we  see  that  out  of  a  total  vote  of  30,72.3  Mr. 
Brown  received  17, .887  or  less  thah  one-half.  In  Jeffer¬ 
son  Co.  Mr,  Brown  received  about  2,400  less  than  the 
total  enrolled  Republicans  while  Mr.  Gray  rec*eived 
nearly  000  more  than  the  total  enrolled  Democratic 
vote.  AVe  are  told  by  men  who  know  these  two  counties 
well  that  a  combination  can  be  made  which  will  beat 
Mr.  Brown  this  year.  Why  do  .Tefferson  and  Dswego 
continue  to  send  Elon  R.  Brown  to  Albany?  M'e  have 
had  many  answers  to  that  question.  Here  are  a  few  of 
them — all.  we  think,  containing  some  truth. 

1.  There  is  at  AVatertown  “the  slickest  bunch  of 
politicians  in  the  State.” 

2.  Mr.  Brown  can  get  more  petty  graft  and  small 
jobs  than  any  other  man  in  the  Legislature.  He  can 
put  the.se  jobs  where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 

3.  Most  of  the  men  in  Jefferson  are  afraid  of  Brown 
and  will  not  come  out  and  make  a  determined  fight. 
He  is  a  strong  man  and  has  most  of  the  voters  bluffed 
iind  frightened  before  they  start. 

AA’e  think  these  things  are  all  true  and  there  are 
others.  AVhile  Mr.  Brown  may  have  the  men  of  his 
county  blulVed  and  frightened  he  will  find  it  very  dilTer- 
ent  with  the  women — who  will  vote  this  year.  AA'e 
have,  before  now,  seen  women  come  into  a  house,  where 
men  had  lived  alone  for  a  time,  and  the  way  they  cleaned 
it  up  was  a  caution.  AA^e  expect  to  see  them  try  their 
brooms  on  Mr.  Brown.  He  is  a  strong  man  and  has 
.stood  up  and  exchanged  blows  with  other  strong  men 
in  a  way  to  excite  admiration  even  while  we  might  des¬ 
pise  his  cause.  AA'^hen  the  w'omen  get  after  him  as 
they  will  this  Fall,  we  shall  feel  a  little  sorry  for  him, 
for  the  dust  will  ;fly.  The  country  people  of  Oswego 
and  JelTersou  should  begin  at  once  to  find  a  strong, 
active  and  intelligent  farmer  to  represent  that  farming 
district  iu  the  State  Senate. 


The  Present  School  Question 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  town  of 
Montezuma,  I  can  personally  say  that  the  new  school 
law  is  not  taking  well  with  the  farmer,  or,  as  a  rule, 
with  the  taxpayer  of  the  incorporated  villages  in  this 
locality.  It  has  caused  an  advance  in  taxes  iu  general 
between  25  and  75  per  cent,  without  any  improvement 
in  educational  advantages.  One  farmer  in  particular 
whose  school  tax  for  1916  was  $27.86  has  just  paid  for 
the  year  1017  a  school  tax  of  $1(>4.20.  His  oldest  child, 
attending  high  school  in  an  adjoining  town,  pays  $10 
tuition  over  and  above  the  ,$20  allowed  by  the  State. 
The  next  neighboring  high  school  demands  .$20,  and  the 
city  of  xA-uburn  .$.30  iu  addition  to  the  State’s  $20,  and 
the  boards  -of  education  say  that  next  year  it  must  be 
necessarily  increased.  If  .so,  only  the  well-to-do  farmer 
will  be  abb*  to  give  his  children  a  high  school  education. 

Boards  of  education  of  villages  which  maintain  high 
.schools  inform  towns  which  do  not  maintain  high  schools 
that  if  the  matter  of  increa.sed  tuition  was  referred  to 
xVlbany  a  higher  tuition  rate  would  be  allowed  the  high 
.schools,  or  towns  would  be  compelled  to  build  high 
schools.  If  this  was  a  fact,  and  to  my  personal  belief 
upon  reading  the  school  law,  the  latter  is  the  main  idea 
of  the  State  Educational  Board.  This  would  work  an 
unjust  tax  burden  upon  towns  in  which  the  population 
and  location  would  not  warrant  a  high  school,  and  a 
large  percentage  of  the  towns  throughout  the  State  are 
iu  this  class. 

The  taxpayers  of  villages  were  led  to  believe  that 
taxes  would  be  lowered  by  taking  in  the  entire  town, 
but,  with  four  villages  here,  this  is  .shown  so  far,  1017, 
to  be  an  error,  as  they  average  the  same,  to  $2  per  1.000 
higher. 

As  almost  all  of  the  high  schools  of  this  countv  are 
in  debt,  this  law  compels  the  school  districts  to'  help 
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liquidate  this  debt  without  any  voice  or  vote  on  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  incurring  this  debt. 

Schools  have  been  closed,  necessitating  a  hardship 
upon  one-half  of  the  students,  according  to  age,  by  be¬ 
ing  compelled  to  walk  miles  further  to  school,  no  way 
provided  for  their  transportation  at  present,  or  thought 
of  by  boards  of  education,  becau.se  of  the  expense  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  this  out,  thereby  becoming  an  additional 
tax  on  the  town,  which  the  taxpayers  object  to,  and  iu 
every  case  to  my  knowledge  the  board  of  education  is 
composed  of  residents  of  the  village,  or  have  a  control¬ 
ling  vote  on  the  board. 

AVhile  the  law  says  members  of  the  town  board  of 
education  shall  receive  no  salary,  it  leaves  to  the  town 
board  the  right  to  fix  the  salary  of  the  clerk  and  treas¬ 
urer,  which  varies  all  the  way  from  30  cents  an  hour  to 
.$.500  a  year.  One  town  near  here  is  reported  as  paying 
that  amount. 

There  is  hardly  any  end  to  the  arguments  against  the 
present  school  bill,  and  but  few  in  favor  of  it.  Person¬ 
ally  I  do  not  think  that  this  Alachold  school  bill  would 
have  become  a  law  if  some  of  our  State  Grange  officials 
had  not  been  unduly  influenced  regarding  it.  I  believe 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  this  law  would  never  have 
been  drafted  if  the  assessed  valuation  were  greater  in 
the  incorporated  villages  throughout  the  State  than  in 
the  towns  outside  of  the  villages.  a.  p.  fuller. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y^ _ 

Conditions  in  Central  New  York 

”'he  following  is  a  statement  of  conditions  and  prices 
exis  ng  here  in  Central  Cayuga  County  on  these  last 
days  December,  1917 :  Dairy  cows,  from  $70  to  $150. 
This  \.-;de  variation  of  price  due  entirely  to  difference 
iu  quaUrication,  age,  period  of  lactation,  etc.  Calves 
and  young  stock  very  high  ;  in  fact,  can  hardly  be  found 
on  sale  except  at  auction ;  veal  brings  the  farmer  18  to 
20c,  hog-dressed ;  butter  brings  50c  when  sold  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  about  45c  at  the  store ;  cheese  not  made  here, 
retails  at  .30  to  32c ;  milk,  7c  per  qt.,  wholesale ;  lie 
retail ;  eggs,*  storage,  retailing  at  37  to  45e ;  fresh,  70  to 
75c ;  most  of  the  fresh  ones  sold  direct  to  consumers  at 
the  retail  price  this  time  of  year.  Pork,  dressed,  brings 
the  farmer  from  20  to  22c;  chickens  and  fowls,  20  to 
22c,  alive:  fresh-killed  turkeys,  38  to  40c;  ducks  and 
geese,  .30  to  .3.5c;  chickens,  25  to  27c,  all  wholesale. 
Grain,  to  the  grower:  AVheat,  .$2.10;  barley,  $1.50; 
oats,  85  to  90c  (retailing  at  $1)  ;  corn,  bushel  basket  of 
ears,  75  to  S5c,  only  sold  at  auctions ;  buckwheat,  .$,3.25 
per  cwt.  _  AA”e  have  to  pay  for  feed :  Bran,  $44  ;  mid¬ 
dlings,  .$54;  oilmeal,  .$60;  cornmeal,  ,$00;  cottonseed 
meal,  .$(54;  Buffalo  gluten,  ,$60;  union  grains,  $62;  heef 
scrap.  $100;  laying  mash,  ,$78.  Potatoes  are  wholesal¬ 
ing  at  8.5c  to  .$1.10;  retail,  $1.25  to  $1.60;  cabbage,  ,$:15 
per  ton  ;  apples,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  garden  vegetables,  about 
75e  per  bu.  Hay  not  so  active  as  a  few  weeks  ago. 
when  No.  2  brought  .$20  and  Alfalfa  $25;  No.  2  has 
now  droppe<l  off  about  ,$4  ;  so  little  of  No.  1  to  be  found 
no  quotations  are  given.  New  farm  machinery  almost 
prohibitive  in  price ;  at  auction,  second-hand  tools  and 
implements  bring  about  double  former  prices.  Sheep  are 
another  thing  that  can  hardly  be  bought  except  at  sales, 
where  they  bring  .$13  to  $16  per  head.  Seeds  of  all  sorts 
are  very  high,  the  clovers  from  $13  to  $18  per  bu. ; 
corn,  ,$,3;  beans,  .$8.,50 ;  fertilizers,  $24  to  ,$34  per  ton. 
Coal  and  sugar  very  hard  to  get.  Clothing  and  hard¬ 
ware  cost  from  one  and  one-half  to  three  times  what 
we  used  to  pay.  Farm  hands  almost  unobtainable. 
AVartime  conditions  are  not  likely  to  be  cheering.  I 
take  it,  but  if  by  effort  and  sacrifice  we  can  bring  this 
struggle  to  a  successful  termination  we  shall  be  amply 
repaid  for  all  discomforts.  r.  e.  l*. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Farmer's  Suggestion  to  Business  Men 

The  resident  of  the  rural  districts  thinks  that  the 
word  efficiency  has  been  overworked  of  late.  But  there 
is  room,  the  farmer  thinks,  for  the  practice  of  efficiency 
by  those  who  are  furnishing  or  forwarding  supplies  to 
the  farmer  or  his  family.  Last  May  a  farmer  in  looking 
over  his  implements  discovered  that  three  of  the  teeth 
of  his  two-horse  cultivator  were  broken  and  that  until 
he  procured  new  ones  the  cultivator  could  not  be  used. 
.\s  he  planned  larger  crops  than  usual  in  order  to  show 
his  patriotism,  he  immediately  ordered  new  teeth  for 
that  cultivator.  AA'eeks  and  months  rolled  on.  I.et- 
ters  were  written  and  answered,  but  he  has  not  received 
those  cultivator  teeth  yet.  The  writer  can  quote  many 
similar  cases.  In  many  instances  the  fault  was  in  the 
inefficiency  of  tlie  clerical  force  of  some  house  or  firm. 
If  so.  why  not  go  a  step  farther  and  say  it  was  due  to 
the  management  of  that  firm  or  house? 

Farm  work  is  frequently  delayed  or  abandoned  be¬ 
cause  of  the  inefficiency  of  some  shipping  firm  or  car¬ 
rier.  In  the  case  of  the  carrier  I  make  the  assertion 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  delays  of  farm  freight  can  be 
avoided  by  better  management  and  imsiiection.  I  know 
freight  depots  and  junctions  that  have  not  been  cleared 
out  for  months.  In  them  can  be  found  goods  for  which 
farmers  .have  been  waiting  for  months.  Even  if  goods 
are  ordered  by  local  dealers  for  the  farmers  the  result 
is  the  .same.  Delay  means  loss,  especially  during  the 
busy  season,  when  crops  are  waiting.  I  know  of  .seed 
grain  that  was  shipped  in  April  but  not  received  until 
xVugust.  And  the  railroads  and  express  companies  are 
subject  to  gi-eat  losses  by  this  carelessness.  xVn  old 
railroad  man  told  me  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
cases  in  which  his  company  paid  damages  could  be 
avoided  if  the  management  took  any  interest  in  tin*  ri'al 
work  of  the  road.  Let  there  be  an  agent,  not  an  ex¬ 
railroad  man,  but  a  man  wide  awake,  up-to-date,  effi¬ 
cient  and  free  from  old  acquaintance  with  the  freight 
handlers,  put  out  on  every  road  to  go  into  every 
freight  house  and  junction  to  inventory  the  goods 
therein  and  to  order  the  same  to  be  immediately  for¬ 
warded,  and  many  damage  claims  would  be  headed  off 
and  much  would  be  done  to  encourage  the  farmer  to  tiy 
to  do  things  beyond  what  he  is  doing  now. 

I  know  a  farmer  who  ordered  a  pair  of  shoes  of  a 
kind  that  his  home  merchant  did  not  keep.  He  received 
a  shoe  of  a  different  kind  and  size  from  that  ordered. 
He  returned  them,  and  before  he  got  through  wdth  the 
transaction  be  had  three  pairs  of  shoes  and  his  money 
return  check.  Of  course,  he  sent  back  what  did  not 
belong  to  him,  but  it  was  a  queer  transaction  for  a  house 
that  rings  many  changes  on  the  word  efficiency. 

Some  houses  would  do  well  to  show  a  little  more  i-e- 
spect  for  the  farmer’s  trade.  The  railroads  could  quit 
running  empty  cars  past  stations  half  filled  with  goods 
that  belong  elsewhere.  Later  on  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  manufacturers  to  costly  errors  that  they  are 
making  in  putting  out  goods  for  the  farmer  that  do  not 
fill  his  demands  and  that  cost  more  to  manufacture  and 
give  less  satisfaction  than  would  goods  that  cost  less  in 
both  labor  and  material.  “u^'CLE  pick.” 
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Wie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


No  Payment  Until  60  pays  -  and  a'%ar}s  Credit 


Send 

for 

FREE 


Capacity 

375  lbs. 
500  lbs. 
750  lbs. 
1000  lbs. 


MAJESTIC 
Cream  Separator 

No  Payment  Until  GO  Days 

We  will  Bend  you  without  one  cent  in  advance,  any  size  eepar- 
ator  you  want.  Then  keep  it  on  30  days’  free  trial.  If  you  find 
it  to  be  the  closest  skimmer — simplest  and  easiest  to  run — easiest 

to  clean  and  perfect  in  every  respect  and 
the  best  separator  bargain  you  ever  heard 
of,  then  make  first  payment  in  60  days  and 
take  a  year  to  pay  in  small  60-day  payments. 
This  is  an  opportunity  to  find  out  just  what  the  Famous 
Majestic”  Separator  will  do  before  you  obligate  yourself  to 
spend  a  cent.  Farmers  everywhere  write  of  big  increases  in 
cream  and  butter  after  installing  the  Majestic— and  you  can  prove 
it  right  on  your  own  farm. 

_E.  H.  Leigh,  Iowa,  says:  *'We  think  the  Majestic  equal  to  all  you  say 
of  it.”  Schaffer  Bros.,  Iowa,  write:  “We  are  well  pleased  with  the 
Majestic.”  Wm.  H.  Davidson,  Neb.,  says:  ’’The  Majestic  is  the  l^st  sep¬ 
arator  I  ever  had,”  W,  Ward,  Vt.,  says:  ”It  skims  fine.”  W.  B. 
Whelpley,  Pa.,  says:  Put  in  four  milkings  and  got  two  pounds  more  but¬ 
ter  than  when  we  skimmed.”  W.  E.  Bennett,  Mich.,  writes:  ”We 
would  not  like  to  get  along  without  the  Majestic.” 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Get  the  full  description  and  prices  on  the  Majestic.  Let  us  explain  its 
scientific  construction  and  show  why  it  is  so  efficient  and  economical.  Get 
faBta  fi«.t  Send  now  for  our  Majestic”  Separator  Book  and  special 

offer.  Learn  how  to  make  more  money 
from  your  milk.  The  book 
is  free.  Send  post 
card  or  coupon. 


Famous 
Majestic 

isio  Payment  Until  60  Days 

The  simplest,  most  durable,  most  powerful  for  its  H.  P.  rating  and  most  economical  to  operate  farm  engine.  A 
marvel  of  simplicity.  Perfectly  balanced— just  the  right  weight  for  the  power  it  is  designed  to  develop.  Has  big  fm- 

grovements  in  all  vital  points.  Convenient,  compact.  Gives  long  and  most  efficient  service  without  tinker  or  bother. 

ent  on  30  days  free  trial.  No  money  in  advance.  If  you  decide  to  keep  the  engine,  you  take  a  year  to  pay  in  small 
payments  every  60  days.  All  sizes.  2  to  14  H.  P.  Made  stationary,  hand  portable  and  horse  portable. 

FRFF  En^’ino  Oortlc  expert  cnglnemakers.  It 

"  "'"T"  tells  all  about  farm  engines.  Tells  what  an  engine  ought  to  be  and  ought  to  do. 

bhows  how  you  actually  save  on  runmng  expense  with  the  right  kind  of  a  farm  engine  such  as  the  Majestic.  Write  for  it. 


E I  ega  n  t 
Solid  Oak 


4-Fiece  Mission  Library  Set 

No  Payment  Until  GO  Days 

A  very  special  Hartman  value  that  will  add  beauty  and  utility’ to  your 
home.  Send  for  this,  splendid  4-piece  set,  on  our  30  days’  free  trial  offer. 
Made  of  seasoned  solid  oak,  rich,  fumed  finish;  correct  Mission  design. 
Chair  and  rocker  very  roomy  and  have  genuine  quarter-sawed  oak  arm  rests 
and  top  panels;  also  have  neat  carving.  Seats  are  upholstered  over  steel  springslats, 
well  fillM  with  wood  fibre  and  covered  with  soft  cotton  jute.  Upholstering  in  imitation 
Spanish  brown  leather.  Table  is  24x34  in.  and  is  ornamented  with  carving  and  attrac¬ 
tively  designed  panels.  Tabourette  has  octagon  top  about  IIK  in.  across  and  stands  17 
inches  from  floor.  One  of  the  most  superb  bargains  ever  offered  in  Mission  furniture. 
Carefully  crated  and  shipped  direct  from  our  factory  in  Western  New  York  State. 

Order  by  No,  110RMA7.  Price  (or  complete  set  $12.98.  No  money 
in  advance.  $2.18  in  60  days.  Balance  $2.16  every  60  days. 

Hercules  Guaranteed  Roofing 

No  Payment  Until  60  Days 

All  plys  and  weights— flint  surfaced,  mica  surfaced,  composite, 
marble  surfaced,  red  rock  surfaced,  green  rock  surfaced.  Absolute¬ 
ly  uniform,  rust-proof,  water-proof,  weather-proof.  Ready  to  lay. 
Send  first  payment  in  60  days.  Balance  in  payments  60  days  apart. 

PDF  IT  6AIWIDI  EC  Send  for  samples  and  prices  of 
riafcfc  Hercules  before  you  spend  a 

penny  for  roofing.  Coupon  or  post  card  brings  them.  Write  today. 

No  Payment  Until 
60  Days 

Pay  nothing  until  60  days  after  arrival.  Balance  in  equal  pay¬ 
ments  60  days  apart.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel,  crack, 
blister  or  chalk  if  used  according  to  our  directions. 

Free  Color  Charts 

Also  get  prices  and  see  how  we 
save  you  money  on  highest  grade, 
dependable  paints.  Coupon  or  post¬ 
card  brings  them .  Grasp  this  money¬ 
saving  opportunity  and  send  today. 


extra 

Heavy^ 


Rex-Kote  Paints 


Kitchen  Cabinet 

No  Payment  Until  GO  Days 

Saves  work  in  the  kitchen. 
Has  everything  right  at  hand. 
Sent  on  30  days’  free  trial.  A 
sensational  bargain.  Solid  oak. 
Has  40  lb.  capacity  flour  bin 
with  metal  sifter.  Spice 
drawers.  7  lb.  capacity  sugar  bin. 
Rolling  pin  rack.  Roomy  china  cup¬ 
board.  42  x  25  in.  whitewood  table 
top.  Removable  kneading  board. 
Handy  utensil  cupboard  with  wire 
rack.  Bread  and  cake  box.  Drawer 
bottoms  of  8  ply  lumber,  will  not 
wa^  or  split.  Base  mounted  on 
invisible  slides.  Moves  easily  and 
does  not  scratch  floor.  Height  65  in. 
Glossed  golden  oak  finish.  Shipped 
direct  from  factory  in  central  Indi¬ 
ana.  Shipping  weight  175  lbs. 

Order  by  No.  277RMA3. 
Price  $15.95.  No  money  now. 
$2.70  in  60  days.  Balance  in 
payments  of  $2.65  every  two 
months. 

Over -Stuffed  Rocker 

No  Payment  Until  60  Days 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  start¬ 
ling  bargains  in  Rockers  ever  offered. 

We  made  special  arrangements  to 
take  an  immense  quantity  and  secured 
them  at  a  price  which  enables  us  to 
make  a  most  liberal  saving  for  you. 

Try  this  rocker  for  30  days  and  see 
if  it  is  not  the  most  desirable  piece  of 
fumitureof  the  kind  you  ever  used. 

A  superb  design.  Two  panel  back. 

Overstuffed  arms.  Mahogany  finish. 

Upholstered  in  imitation 
Spanish  brown  leather. 

Seat  19x20  in.  Back  28  in. 
from  seat.  Seat  15  in. 
from  floor.  Total  height  40 
in.  Seat  rests  on  9  strong 
springs.  Back  and  seat  rein¬ 
forced  with  steel  bands.  Abig 
roomy,  easy  chair  that  gives 
comfort  to  body  and  ele¬ 
gance  to  the  room.  Ship¬ 
ping  weight  65  lbs.  Shipped 
from  our  Chicago  ware¬ 
house  or  factory  in  Western 
New  York  State.  Order  by 
No.  94RMA7.  Price  $8.95. 

No  money  now.  $1.50  in 
60  days.  $1 .49  every  60  day*. 


The  above  explains  the  HARTMAN  FARM  CREDIT  PLAN.  Purchase  your  household  goods  and  farm  necessities  from 

the  thousands  of  bargains  which  this  old  established  house  offers.  Select  any  article  on  this  page  and  it  will  be  shipped  without  a  cent  for  you 

to  pay  now.  We  want  you  to  see  the  goods  before  you  make  up  your  mind  to  buy  fr  not.  We  want  you  to  test  them  in  every  way  and  to  compare  them  with  others  at  our  risk. 

30  Days’  Free  Trial.  No  need  to  decide  until  you  have  usedjthe  article  for  30  days.  Then  if  you  find  it  absolutely  satisfactory  and  an 
extra  bargain,  make  the  first  small  payment  in  60  days  and  send  the  balance  in  equal  payments  every  60  days — taking  a  whole  year  to  pay.  If  you  do  not  want  to  keep  the 
goods  for  any  reason  whatever,  ship  them  back.  We  will  pay  freight  both  ways.|  No  obligation  on  you  at  all.  Send  for  what  you  want  on  this  fair,  square  understanding. 

On^n  3  lA/if'h  UsiP'lmsin  Use  your  ready  money  to  meet  current  expenses.  Get  your  furnish- 

Wwl^ll  ■lai  tilliail  ings  and  equipment  from  Hartman  on  these  easy  terms.  Take  advantage  of  the 
savings  we  help  you  to  make.  Our  immense  purchases  at  rock  bottom  prices  enable  us  to  give  you  unparalleled  bargains — and  all  on  this  wonderful  Farm  Credit  Plan.  No 
payment  until  60  days.  A  year  to  pay  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Anyhow,  gffcour  big  502  page  Bargain  Catalog  which  offers  thousands  of  just  the  articles  you  need- 
all  at  money  saving  prices  and  on  a  year’s  credit  to  you.  (See  partial  list  of  articles  below). 

This  49-Piece  Dinner  Set 

No  Payment  Until  GO  Days 

Here  is  a  bargain  which  demonstrates  the  saving  you  can  make  by 
sending  to  Hartman  for  anything  you  heed  in  the  household  or  on  the 
farm.  Read  the  description  of  this  splendid  dinner  set.  It  seems  al¬ 
most  unbelievable  that  it  can  be  offered  at  the  price  we  quote.  But 
see  for  yourself.  Send  for  it  on  our  no  money  down,  30  day  free  trial 
offer.  Ship  it  back  if  it  isn’t  a  wonderful  bargain. 

Made  of  best  American  and  English  clays.  Double  fired.  Artistically  trimmed  with 
gold  coin  border  and  verge  line.  The  49  pieces  give  you  all  the  essentials  for  a  complete 
service  of  six.  You  get  6  Dinner  Plates,  actual  size  9^^  in.;  6  Pie  or  Salad  Plates,  actual 
Bize6j^  in.;  6  Cups  and  6 Saucers;  6  Fruit  or  Vegetable  Saucers,  actual  size  6  in. ;6  Individ¬ 
ual  Butter  Chips ;  6  Soup  Coupes,  actual  size  IK  in.;  1  Meat  Platter — IIK  in.;  1  Meat 
Platter  93^  in.;  1  Pickle  Plate;  1  Sugar  Bowl  and  Cover  (2  pieces) ;  1  Cream  Pitcher;  1  Open 
Vegetable  dish,  actual  size  7K  in.  » 

This  special  offering  was  made  possible  because  we  took  a  manufacturers  entire 
surplus  and  bought  at  a  record  price  reduction.  But  even  this  quantity  will  soon  be  gone. 
So  order  at  once.  Shipped  from  our  Chicago  warehouse.  Shipping  weight  about  38  lbs. 

Order  by  No.  321RMA20.  Price  $3.97.  No  money  now.  67c  in  60  days.  Bal¬ 
ance  in  payments  of  66c  every  two  months. 

Handsome  Dresser 

No  Payment  Until  GO  Days 

See  what  an  extra  value  this  dresser  is. 

Made  of  seasoned  hardwood  finished  to  re¬ 
semble  quarter-sawed  oak.  Rich  golden  oak 
finish.  Has  French  bevel  plate  mirror  20x 
16  in.  with  2  artistic  standards  braced  by 
back-guard.  Base  top  is  40x19  in.  Two 
overhung  drawers  and  2  full  length  drawers. 

At  our  low  price  this  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  bargains  that  even  this  great  ^ 
house  could  offer.  Send  and  see 
for  yourself  on  our  guarantee  offer. 

Shipping  weight  about  110  lbs. 

Shipped  from  our  factory  in  Central 
Indiana. 

Order  by  No.  189RMA9.  Price 
$10.80.  Send  no  money  now.  $1.84 
in  60  days.  Balance  in  payments  of 
$1.81  every  60  days. 


This 

5-Piece 


Bed  Outfit 


Royal  Easy  Chair 


Note  foot  rest,  out  of 
sight  when  not  in 
use 


A 

basket 

for 

news¬ 

papers, 

maga¬ 

zines, 

etc., 

is  hidden 
in  foot 
rest. 


Made  in  Golden  Oak  or  Famed 
Oak.  When  ordering  state 
which  you  want. 


No  Payment 
Until  60  Days 

J’ress  the  button  on  right 
"rm,  and  back  automati¬ 
cally  adjusts  itself  to  the 
position  that  best  suits  you. 
No  matter  how  heavy  you  are. 
yon  ean  lean  back  with  your 
whole  weight  with  perfect  safety. 
Foot  rest  is  out  of  sight  when 
not  in  use  and  in  foot  rest  is 
hidden  basket  for  newspapers, 
magazines,  etc. 

Upholstered  in  durable  imita¬ 
tion  Spmiish  brown  leather;  8  springs 
in  back,  6  springs  in  seat,  offering 
maximum  degree  of  strength  and 
comfort. 

Frame23  inches  high; 
30  inches  wide  ;  37}4 
inchesdeep(outsidcmeas- 
urements) .  Seat  20H 
X  20}4  inches  inside. 
Length  reclining  44 
inches:  with  foot  rest 
extended,  66  inches. 
Shipping  weight  about 
^  lbs.  Shipped  from 
Chicago  warehouse. 
Golden  or  Fumed  Oak 
finish  Order  Golden  Oak  by 
No.  84fvil^7.  Price  $14.89.  Order 
Fumed  Oak  by  No.  84RMA8.  Price 
$14.95.  Send  no  money  now.  $2.50  in  60  days.  Balance  in 
payments  of  $2.49  every  60  days. 


No  farmer  should  think  of  buying  on  the  old  cash-with- 
'purchase  plan  when  a  house  with  $12, 000, 000. 00  capital 
and  a  reputation  for  60  years  of  fair,  square 
merchandising  will  ship  goods  on  easy  pay¬ 
ments  covering  a  year — and  give  60  days  time 
before  a  penny  is  required — and  then  only  if  the 
goodsare  satisfactory.  The  Hartmanway  Is  themod- 
ern,  business-like  way  of  buying  unything  you  heed. 


502-Pasle 

BarsiBin 


CataioU 


We  believe  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  new  Hartman 
Catalog  is  the  finest  ever  published.  It  contains  more  than  500 
pages.  You  should  see  this  catalog,  with  its  hundreds  of  pages 
showing  carpets,  rugs,  dishes,  furniture,  etc.  in  most  beautiful 
color  work.  Si^erb  bargains  in  everything  in  Furniture,  Stoves,  Silverware,  Jewelry,  Clocks,  Watches,  Curtains,  Talk¬ 
ing  Machines,  Sewing  Machines,  Kitchen  Cabinets,  Ice  Boxes,  Kitchen  Utensils,  Washing  Machines,  Baby  Carriages, 
Carpets,  Rugs,  Vacuum  Cleaners,  Dishes— everything  needed  in  the  home— and  all  on  the  easiest  Credit  Terms.  The  offerings  on  this  page  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  thousands  of  opportunities  for  thrifty  buying  presented  in  this  beautiful  book.  Order  one  or  more  articles  on  these  terms  if  you  wish-direct 
from  this  advertisement~or  get  the  book  and  select  other  designs  of  tiiese  articles  or  any  other  merchandise*  Send  post  card  or  coupon  for  Catalog.  It  is  free* 


THE  HARTMAN  CO 


ETiTPl  LASALLE  ST. 
DE PT  rFTTT^  CHICAGO. 


No  Payment  Until  60  Days 

Complete  outfit — full  size  bed,  spring.mattress. 
two  pillows.  Bed  has 
heavy  1  1-16  inch 
continuous  posts. 

Seven  3-8  inch  up¬ 
right  grouped  fill¬ 
ers.  Head  end  is  54 
in.  and  foot  end  34 
in.from  floor.Choice 
of  White  or  Cold 
Bronze  (Vernia 
Martin)  finish. 

Spring  has  fabric 
top  fitted  on  heavy 
angle  frame,  is  sup¬ 
ported  at  ends  by 
resilient  steel  heli¬ 
cal  coil  springs. 

Mattress  good 
grade  sanitary  cot¬ 
ton  top  well  filled 
with  wood  fibre. 

Covered  with  neat 
striped  ticking. 

Weighs,  burlaped. 
about  50  lbs. 

Pillows  filled 
with  specially 
blended  selected 
hen  feathers  and 
measure  full  18x25  in. 

Covered  with  durable 
striped  ticking.  Ship¬ 
ped  from  our  Chicago 
Warehouse. 

Order  White  Finich 
by  No.  153RMA19.  Price  f 
Complete  Outfit  $14.79.  No 
money  now.  $2.49  in  60  day.. 

Balance  $2.46  every  60  days. 

Order  Vernia  Martin  finish  by 
No.  153RMA20.  Price  $14.83.  No 
money  now.  $2,48  in  60  days. 

Balance  $2.47  every  60  days. 

42-Piece  Aluminum  Set 

No  Payment  Until  GO  Days 

This  set  comprises  the  following  arti¬ 
cles:  9-piece  combination  double  roaster  with  2 
outer  shells,  inside  pudding  pan,  6  custard  cups 
with  perforated  pan  holder.  Two  outer  shells 
make  an  excellent  roaster  for  chicken,  steaks 
and  other  meats.  Using  perforated  inset  and 
small  pudding  pan,  it  is  a  combination  cookerand 
steamer.  The  3  pans  are  also  used  separately 
over  the  fire  as  cake  pan,  bake  dish,  pudding  pan 
or  for  any  purpose  where  open  pans  are  used;  7- 
cup  coffee  percolator  with  inset  (2  pieces)  6-qt. 
preservingkettle;  2  bread  pans:  2pie  plates;  1-qt. 
and  2-qt.  lipped  sauce  pans;  1  ladle;  2  jelly  cake 
pans,  with  loose  bottoms, (4  pieces):  1  caster  set, 
salt  and  pepper  shakers,  toothpick  holder  and 
frame,  (4  pieces);!  measuring  cup;  1  combination 
funnel,  (6  pieces) ;  3  measuring  spoons;  1  strainer; 

1  sugar  shaker;  grater;  1  cake  turner;  1  lemon 
juice  extractor.  Shipped  direct  from  Chicago 
warehouse.  Shipping  weight  about  10  lbs. 

Order  by  No.  415RMA12.  Price,  complete 
■et  of  42  piece.,  only  $9.76;  No  money  now. 

$1.66  in  60  days.  $1.62  every  60  day., 

Brantford  Brussels  Rug 

No  Payment  Until  Go  Days 

Splendid  Oriental  medallion  pattern  in  richest  shades  of  tan, 
brown  and  green.  Woven  with  strong  worsted  face.  One  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  durable  rugs  we  have  ever  oflered.  Send  for 
it  and  use  it  for  30  days  at  our  risk.  If  you  don’t  find  it  satis¬ 
factory  and  such  a  big  value  that  you  would  not  part 
with  it,  ship  it  back  and  we  will  pay  freight  both 
ways.  If  you  keep  it,  make  no  payment  until 
60  days  and  take  a  year  to  pay  all  in  equal 
sums  60  days  apart.  Order  by  No,30RMA6. 

Price  $19.85,  No  money  now.  $3.35  iii 
60  day..  Balance  $3.30  every  60  day.. 


THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

4019  La  Salle  St..  Dept.  1206  Chicaio,  III. 

Send  me  the  merchandise  marked  X.  it  being  understood  that  I  am  to 
have  the  use  of  it  for  30  days,  and  if,  for  any  reason  I  do  not  want  to  keep 
it  1  can  return  it  at  the  end  of  that  time  and  you  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 
Ifl  keep  it  I  am  to  make  first  payment  60  days  after  arrival  and  balance  in  5 
equal  amounts  every  60  days  on  terms  stated  in  your  ad. 
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If  you  do  not  wish  to  order  direct  from  the  ad  and  only  wish  the  502-page  Free 
Catalog,  simply  write  your  name  and  address  above  or  send  post  card  request. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Sweet  Are  The  Thoughts 

Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  savor  of  con¬ 
tent  ; 

'^riie  (|uiet  mind  is  richer  than  a  erown  ; 
Sweet  are  the  nights  in  careless  slumber 
si)ent ; 

The  i)oor  estate  scorns  fortune’s  angry 
fi-own  ; 

Such  sweet  content,  such  minds,  such 
sleep,  such  bliss. 

Beggars  enjoy,  when  i)rinces  oft  do  miss. 

^J'he  homely  house  that  h  irbors  quiet  rest ; 
The  cottage  that  afl'ords  no  pride  nor 
care ; 

The  mean  that  ’grees  with  country  music 
best ; 

The  sweet  consort  of  mirth  and  music’s 
fare ; 

Obscured  life  sets  down  a  type  of  bliss  : 

A  mind  content  both  crown  and  king¬ 
dom  is. 

— Itohert  Grceiw  (1500V — 1502). 

* 

Toasted  cheese  with  bacon  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  supper  dish  in  Winter.  Cut  the  slices 
of  bread  in  half  and  lay  over  eaci.  piece 
thin  slices  of  cheese,  with  a  piece  of  bacon 
on  top.  I’ut  in  the  oven  long  enough  to 
crisp  the  bacon  and  melt  the  cheese,  nd 
serve  hot.  It  is  very  savory  and  nour¬ 
ishing. 

♦ 

In  “The  Housekeeper’s  Apple  Book,” 
by  B.  Gertrude  MacKay,  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ‘Statement  of  the  nutritive  and 
medicinal  value  of  the  apple,  by  Prof.  M'c- 
Alpine  of  Tasmania: 

Suppose  an  apple  to  be  the  size  of  a 
large  breakfast  cup  and  into  this  cup  you 
l)ut  nearly  half  a  pint  of  water  and  stir 
into  it  a  half  teaspoonful  of  concentrated 
food  like  that  contained  in  an  egg ;  of  fat¬ 
ty  stuff  like  butter,  a  little  less  than  half 
a  teaspoonful ;  of  both  cane  and  grape 
sugar,  two  table.spoonfuls ;  of  mineral 
matter,  as  much  as  will  lie  on  a  sixpence  ; 
of  acids,  a  little  more  than  a  teaspoonful ; 
of  .skin  and  core,  a  little  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  a  teaspoonful. 

IMiss  MacKay’s  recipe  for  apples  in 
maple  syrup  is  suitable  for  these  sugar¬ 
less  days.  Cut  eight  apples  in  halves  and 
remoye  the  core  with  a  teaspoon,  put  into 
a  baking  pan  with  one  cup  of  maple 
syrup,  cup  water,  and  two  tablesi)oons 
butter.  Bake  until  the  syrup  is  thick. 
AVe  are  told  to  nerve  with  whipped  cream, 
w.hich  is  delicious,  but  not  war  economy. 

The  demand  for  warm  clothing  for 
Our  soldiers  has  been  so  great  that 
our  knitters  cannot  keep  up  with  it, 
and  a  New  York  woman.  Mrs.  David 
Graham  Evans,  has  invented  a  vest 
and  helmet  of  cloth  that  can  be  made 
(luiekly  at  less  expense  than  the  knitted 
articles.  The  material  originally  used 
was  double-faced  eiderdown  flannel  of 
the  proper  color,  but  a  special  cloth  is 
now  made  for  the  purpose;  the  vest  is 
closed  with  snap  fasteners  which,  in  Bed 
Cross  or  other  workrooms,  are  put  on  by 
machine,  the  closing  being  faced  with 
khaki  or  other  stout  cotton  goods.  Bat- 
terns  can  be  secun'd  for  both  vest  and 
helmet,  and  we  shall  give  details  of  ma¬ 
king  later.  There  is  every  reason  to  keep 
on  knitting,  but  in  the  meantime  we  can 
luovide  emergency  garments  of  the  eider¬ 
down  flannel  that  are  quickly  made  and 

less  expensive  than  the  knitting  yarn. 

* 

It  is  no  news  to  country  women  to  be 
told  that  babies’  underwear  can  be  made 
from  old  union  suits,  vests,  etc.,  but  the 
work  now  being  done  to  clothe  desti¬ 
tute  French  children  is  teaching  economy 
to  many  American  women  who  had  given 
little  thought  to  it  before.  All  sorts  of 
discarded  garments  are  being  made  over 
ill  war  relief  workrooms.  There  is  urgent 
need  for  babies’  outfits — and  indeed  for 
every  necessity  of  life— and  this  is  work 
in  which  every  American  woman  should 
be  interested.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  help 
in  this  work  with  material,  labor  or 
monev  should  apply  to  her  local  branch 
of  the  Bed  Cross  for  details  and  informa¬ 
tion. 


and  what  are  those  who  have  to  buy  go¬ 
ing  to  do?  At  Kingsport,  about  20  miles 
from  here,  they  were  paying  such  high 
prices  in  the  Fall  they  say  lots  of  moun¬ 
tain  folks  sold  everything  they  had.  The 
money  goes,  of  course,  and  then  hard 
times  set  in.  Why  will  people  be  so 
foolish?  I  have  known  women  to  slip 
grain  out  and  sell  it  for  clothing  when 
they  knew  it  was  needed  for  bread.  It 
is  the  other  way  around  with  me  ;  I  jiaid 
the  fertilizer  bill  last  year  to  k(‘ep  our 
wheat  for  bread,  and  we  were  a  little 
short,  but  I  bought  some  flour  when  I 
sold  my  turkeys.  By  Spring  one  will  have 
to  go  up  in  a  balloon  to  reach  the  price. 

If  I  could  receive  city  prices  for  the 
pies  I  have  baked  last  Summer  I  would 
surely  take  a  vacation,  A  man  dropped  in 
today  and  asked  for  his  dinner,  AVith 
eggs  ’way  up,  I  cooked  three,  and  three 
slices  of  fresh  ham,  made  coffee  and  baked 
biscuits,  had  potatoes,  jelly,  butter,  chow- 
chow,  etc.,  on  the  table.  He  ate  the 
eggs,  part  of  the  meat,  11  biscuits  and 
thr<-e  cups  of  coffee  with  other  things 
thrown  in  ;  where  he  put  it  I  cannot  tell, 
but  he  left  a  quarter  in  his  plate.  It 
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size ;  81,  undershirt,  one  size ;  50,  con¬ 
valescent  robe,  two  sizes,  medium  and 
large;  55,  convalescent  robe,  two  sizes, 
medium  and  large;  60,  pajamas  or  con¬ 
valescent  suit,  two  sizes,  medium  and 
large;  .Oo,  taped  bed  shirt,  two  sizes,  me¬ 
dium  and  large;  2,  trench  foot  slipper, 
one  size;  .80,  hospital  bed  shirt,  two  sizes, 
medium  and  large;  Go,  bed  jacket,  two 
sizes,  medium  and  large. 


Keeping  Scrapple 

I  saw  a  request  for  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  keeping  of  scrapple  through  the 
season.  I  put  down  some  a  year  ago  in 
the  same  Avay  that  ham  is  put  down,  i.  e., 
by  partly  cooking,  packing  in  jars,  and 
covering  with  lard.  It  needs  to  be  sea¬ 
soned  higher,  as  the  lard  absorbs  some  of 
the  seasoning.  The  last  of  mine  was  as 
good  as  the  first,  when  we  butchered  this 
Fall.  AAlien  I  wish  to  take  up  some,  I 
take  the  lard  off  from  the  top,  heat  and 
return  to  the  jar ;  then  with  a  spoon  care¬ 
fully  lift  a  piece  at  a  time  and  let  the  hot 
lard  pass  under  it,  and  it  will  come  out 
in  good  shape.  E.  n.  S. 


Tennessee  Notes 

High  price  of  foods  causes  us  all  some 
worry.  AAniile  we  have  a  good  lot  of  eat¬ 
ables  on  hand  it  takes  it  for  seven  regular 
and  more  often  10,  12  or  15.  but  it  is  not 
lor  myself  alone  that  I  think.  So  many 
I  know  of  are  now  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  no  regular  work  or  any  in¬ 
come.  Another  thing.  I  fear  our  farmei-s 
have  all  scrimped  themselves  in  wheat. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9301  Empire  Negli¬ 
gee.  Three  sizes,  34 
or  ,3(1.  .38  or  40,  42 
or  44  bust. 

iTlce  15  cents. 


9540  Press  for 
M  Is  s  e  s  and  Small 
Women,  10  and  18 
years. 

Trice  15  cents. 


9288  Blouse  with 
Chemisette,  34  to  42 
bust.  Price  15  cents. 
9325  Gathered  Skirt 
with  Front  Yoke,  24 
to  32  waist. 

Price  15  cents. 


9481  One-piece 
Dress,  34  to  42  Imst. 
Price  15  cents. 


Suggestions  from  Delaware 

Here  is  my  recipe  for  vanilla  wafers, 
which  are  better  than  I  can  buy :  Cream 
one-half  cup  butter  and  two  cups  sugar, 
add  two  eggs,  well  beaten,  three-fourths 
cup  cold  water,  two  heaping  teaspoons 
yeast  powder  and  enough  flour  to  make  a 
very  stiff  batter.  Flavor  with  vanilla. 
Drop  on  a  well-greased  baking  pan  and 
bake  in  a  moderately  quick  oven  until  a 
light  brown, 

I  have  also  a  delicious  dessert,  of  which 
I  do  not  know  the  name :  Into  a  pint  of 
cream  that  has  'been  whipped,  beat  a  cup 
of  nut  meats,  a  cup  of  marshmallows, 
four  oranges  and  four  bananas.  The  fruit 
is  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  the  bananas 
are  not  cut  until  very  near  the  time  for 
serving,  as  they  will  turn  dark.  Sei’ve 
in  sherbet  glasses  with  vanilla  wafers. 
Use  a  cherry  to  decorate  each.  This 
amount  Avill  serve  10  people. 

Often  when  making  pies  I  have  a  bit  of 
crust  left  over.  If  it  is  large  enough  to 
line  one  or  two  mufiiu  rings,  I  use  it  in 
that  way,  filling  with  a  bit  of  left-over 
preserve,  and  have  a  “goody”  for  the  lit¬ 
tle  girl’s  lunch  basket. 

I  recently  made  good  use  of  an  old 
white  bedspread,  which  was  past  darning. 
A  number  of  towels  and  wash-cloths  were 
cut  from  the  good  parts,  and  have  been 
found  very  soft  and  nice.  L.  S. 
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dry  place,  to  conserve  cookery  utensils. 

A  new  washboiler  is  an  item  not  to 
be  ignored.  They  get  bad  treatment 
when  half  full  of  water,  if  they  are 
shoved  about  the  top  of  a  stove,  wear¬ 
ing  the  bottom  out  and  straining  every 
seam.  A  boiler  should  never  be  placed 
across  the  front  of  a  stove;  instead, 
place  it  lengthways  over  the  draft  of 
heat  from  the  fire-box  to  the  oven,  and 
dip  the  hot  water  out  before  lifting  the 
boiler  from  the  stove,  to  be  cleaned  and 
dried  as  soon  possible.  This  method 
leaves  one  hole  free  for  heating  water 
in  a  big  kettle  or  for  cookery,  and  for 
adding  more  fuel  if  needed,  although 
coal  or  wood  can  be  inserted  in  the  nar¬ 
row  front  door,  a  very  useful  door 
when  the  top  of  a  coal  stove  is  entirely 
occupied.  A  clotheswringer  will  last 
much  longer  if  kept  clean,  dry  and  well 
oiled,  and  the  rubber  rollers  never  left 
pressed  hard  together.  A  coalscuttle  will 
last  a  long  time  after  the  first  small 
leak  in  the  bottom,  if  a  piece  of  soft 
paper  is  fitted  therein,  removed  and 
trimmed  to  fit  and  used  as  a  pattern 
for  a  second  one  of  strong  paper,  and 
one  of  boxboard.  On  the  clean,  dry  bot¬ 
tom  paste  the  soft  pattern,  over  this 
paste  the  boxboard,  and  on  the  outside 
of  the  bottom  i  aste  the  strong  paper, 
using  plenty  of  paste.  Yes,  indeed,  a 
small  economy — but,  a  coalscuttle  that 
does  not  leak  is  worth  while  compared 
to  one  that  does. 

No  rural  housewife  could  possibly 
resent  the  national  war  measure  re¬ 
quest  for  the  elimination  of  household 
wastefulness,  should  she  see  what  the 
garbage  men  and  the  junkmen  see,  and 
know  what  the  gro^'^ry  men  know  about 
the  big  bills  that  young  married  men 
are  paying  from  week  to  week,  a  third, 
if  not  half,  due  to  inefficient  conservation. 

MEDOKA  CORBETT. 


seemed  so  funny  to  take  money  for  any¬ 
one  eating  a  meal ;  why  I  know  that  I 
feed  on  an  average — ^.well,  I  just  don’t 
know!  Batnrday  night  throe,  Sunday  for 
dinner  four,  today  two,  and  maybe  no 
more  now  until  next  Saturday  night,  and 
maybe  five  or  six.  My  aunt  kept  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  meals  outsiders  ate  for  one 


Conserving  Household  Furniture 
Part  III. 

Housewives  who  have  invested  largely 
in  the  up-to-date  cooking  utensils  of 
various  kinds  of  material  will  do  well 
to  conserve  their  most  expensive  pieces, 
and  return  to  their  neglected  castiron 
kettles  and  frying  pans,  for  with  intel¬ 
ligent  care  they  will  last,  if  not  forever, 
until  present  high  prices  have  become 
but  a  memory.  Nothing  is  better  than 
an  iron  kettle  for  meat,  A\'iut('r  beans, 
corumeal  mush,  and  the  loot  vegetables. 
To  prevent  a  crack  in  iron,  never  add 
even  boiling  water  to  an  empty  smoking 
iron  kettle — let  it  cool  somewhat  first. 
With  the  greatest  of  care,  cooking  utensils 
will  become  scorched — a  spot  now  and 
then,  which  can  be  mostly  removed  by 
soaking  in  hot  water,  then  rub  with  a 
thumb-piece  of  coarse  sandpaper.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  so  safe  and  efficient  as  sandpaper 
in  cleaning  all  scorched  spots  from  all 
kinds  of  cooking  dishes.  Sandpaper 


Big  Hominy 

AA’e  have  given,  more  than  once,  meth¬ 
ods  of  preparing  hulled  corn,  also  called 
Ij'e  hominy.  The  TJ.  S.  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  gives  the  following  recipes,  under 
the  title  of  “Big  Hominy”  ; 

Select  sound  white  flint  corn.  Be- 
move  chaff  by  pouring  from  one  pan  to 
another.  Do  this  where  there  is  a  strong 
breeze,  AA’’ash  grain  thoroughly  in  water. 
To  a  pint  of  corn  add  a  heaping  table¬ 
spoon  of  soda.  (’over  with  water  and 
soak  overnight.  Drain  and  wash  thor¬ 
oughly  in  two  waters,  rubbing  the  corn 
with  the  hands.  This  removes  the  hulls, 
which  will  rise  to  the  top  and  may  bo 
poured  off. 

Boiled  Homiuy. — Salt  and  boil  coni 
slowly  until  thoroughly  tender.  This  caa 
he  served  instead  of  potatoes  for  lireaU- 
fast,  dinner  or  supper.  AATth  milk  and 
salt  it  makes  an  excellent  breakfast  food. 

Browned  Hominy. — Heat  in  an  iron 
skillet  a  teaspoon  of  fat.  Fill  skillet  with 
boiled  hominy  and  press  down  tight.  Bake 
in  oven  until  a  thick  rich  crust  is  formed 
on  bottom  and  sides.  Tjoosen  from  skillet 
and  turn  out  on  fiat  dish,  lirowii  side  up. 
Serve  at  any  meal ;  it  is  always  .good. 

Hominy  and  Cheese. — Put  in  greased 
baking  dish  alternate  layers  of  boiled 
hominy  and  grated  cheese.  Pour  over  it 
enough  milk  to  come  halfway  to  tlui  top. 
Cover  with  buttered  crumbs  and  brown. 
Serve  this  as  a  siihstitnte  for  meat. 


year  just  for  a  curiosity ;  it  was  450 !  If 

one  had  to  buy  everything  one  conhl  not  sheet ;  by  using  only  a 

stand  up  to  it,  but  v  e  on  no  ice ,  we  thumb  just  where 

iust  eat  back”  now  and  then,  and  that  *  -ii  i  * 

•  ^  mi  i.  •  needed,  a  square  of  the  paper  will  last 

is  all  there  is  to  it.  That  is  most  of  our  i 

enjoyment,  visiting. 


D. 


Red  Cross  Patterns 

Official  patterns  for  hospital  garments 
are  now  standardized  and  issued  by  pat¬ 
tern  companies  with  the  approval  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  These  patterns  are 
used  by  all  Bed  Cross  chapters  engaged  in 
this  class  of  work.  The  following  pat¬ 
terns  can  be  supplied  by  The  B.  N.-Y., 
price  of  each  being  10  cents : 

Pattern  20,  operating  cap  and  mask; 
40,  operating  gown  for  doctors  and  nurses, 
two  sizes,  medium  and  large;  10.  one  pat¬ 
tern,  including  sheet.s.  pillow  cases,  ice 
hag  cover,  hot  water  i):ig  cover ;  1,  bed 
socks,  bandaged  foot  socks  and  operating 
loggins,  one  size;  80.  under  drawers,  one 


a  long  time.  Sifted  coal  ashes  are  as 
good  as  any  of  the  scouring  mixtures  and 
always  at  hand. 

The  housewife  who  kept  her  first 
water  dipper  15  years,  felt  a  justifiable 
pride,  even  when  the  handle  came  off 
and  the  dipper  split  from  the  top  down¬ 
ward,  without  a  pin-hole  in  the  bottom. 
She  has  to  date  used  her  second  big. 
dipper  24  years,  the  handle  having  been 
the  only  needed  repair.  Her  method  is 
simply  never  to  leave  it  in  water  when 
not  in  use — always  turning  it  upside 
down,  and  hanging  it  on  its  own  nail, 
after  washing  it  the  same  as  table 
dishes  three  times  a  day.  Avoid  burning 
food ;  scour  as  little  as  possible ;  wash 
and  make  perfectly  dry  and  keep  in  a 


Salad  Dressing 

One  cup  milk,  one  cup  vinegar,  yolks 
of  three  eggs,  four  tablespoons  melted 
butter,  two  small  tablespoons  flour  and 
the  same  of  sugar,  one  small  tablespoon 
mustard,  half  as  much  salt,  and  a  speck 
of  cayenne  pepper.  Beat  butter  while 
hot  in  saucepan;  add  flour,  and  stir  un¬ 
til  smooth.  Add  milk  and  boil,  then  place 
saucepan  in  another  of  boiling  water. 
Beat  eggs,  salt,  pepper,  mustard  and  sugar 
together,  and  add  vinegar.  Stir  these 
into  the  boiling  mixture  until  it  thickens 
like  custard.  If  put  away  in  a  cool  place 
this  will  keep  a  long  time.  This  recipe  is 
one  used  by  a  famous  caterer. 

grace  F,  TIMMERMAN. 


Eggless  Cake 

Cream  one-half  cup  butter  (or  lard) 
and  one  cup  .sugar;  one  cup  sour  milk, 
one  teaspoon  soda,  one-half  cup  chopped 
raisins,  all  kinds  spices,  two  cups  flour. 
I  use  this  for  layer  cake,  leaving  out  the 
raisins  and  .spices.  MRS.  R.  E.  A. 


TRENCH  COAT 

$8^ 


^^^ERCE 


41  K1 22— Men’s  All-Wool 
”Cravenette”-flnl8he(l 
Double-Servlee  Coat.  Con¬ 
vertible  collar;  Quarter 
lined.  COLOR:  Dark 
Oxford  Grey  Mixture. 
SIZES:  .32  to  44  chest: 
about  42  Inches  long.  Give 
eiiest  measure  over  vest. 
SALE  <1»0  Qfi 
PRICE,  JpO.cfO 
Postage  12)!  extra. 


[51  K1  206 — Width,  35  Inches.  Wool 
Storm  Serge  with  cotton  tvari). 
COLORS:  Copenhagen  blue,  tan, 
wine  color,  dark  green,  navy  blue  or 
black.  State  color. 

SALE  pyt/C£.'  per  yard,  pTQ  , 
Postage  per  yd.  If!  extra.  OOC 


CALICO 


10  YDS 


44K802 — .\bout  24  inches  wide. 
Standard  grade  Calico.  COL¬ 
ORS:  white  ground  with  light 
blue,  red  or  black  Ugurcs,  stripes 
or  dots:  also  grey,  light  blue, 
navy  blue  or  bl.ack  grounds;  each 
with  white  figures,  stripes  or  dots. 
State  color  combination  and 
pattern  desired. 

SALE  PRICE,  OO  , 
10  yards  for  OO^ 
Postage  for  10  yds.  extra. 


WOMEN’S 

RAINCOAT 

$4^  I 


f  WASHABLE 
CAPE  SKIN 


19K401— Ladles’ 
Raincoat  of  Wool- 
and-cotton  Tweed 
Mixture  with  rub¬ 
berized  Inner  surface. 
COLORS:  grey  mix¬ 
ture  or  tan  mixture. 
SIZES:  34  to  46  bust: 
about  .54  Inches  long. 
Give  bust  measure 
and  color  desired. 

SALE  QC 

PRICE.  Jpflr.CyO 
Postage  6^  extra. 


/  ''»66 
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25 K925— Ladies’  Washable 
Cape  Skin  Gloves.  One  clasp: 
3  rows  of  self-color  stitching 
on  back.  COLORS:  white, 
tan.  putty  color,  grey  or  black. 
SIZES:5^I  toT'-i— In  quarter 
sizes.  State  size  and  color. 
SALE  PRICE,  0.4 J. 
Postage  “ii  extra. 


CORSET 


The  “NATIONAL” 
guarantees  your  satis¬ 
faction  or  your  money  back 


ARMY  LEATHER 


Will  You  Save  Money? 

Does  saving  Money  interest  you? 

Do  you  care  to  buy  the  things  you  need  during 
January  and  February  at  the  lower  prices  of  months  ago? 

This  January  and  February  Sale  Booklet  brings  you 
this  opportunity  for  Saving.  And  here’s  the  reason. 

holds 


2  K824— "NATIONAL”  Guar¬ 
anteed  Corset  for  Blender  to 
medium  figures.  Good  quality 
White  Coutll.  Non-rustablo 
aluminum-finished  boning:  0 
hose  supporters.  Embroidery 
trimmed.  SIZES:  19  to  30. 
Order  corset  size  3  Inches 
smaller  than  waist  measure 
taken  over  dress. 

SALE  PRICE,  Qtt  , 
Postage  3f!  extra.  OOp 


630  K749— Little  Gents’ 
Blucher  style  Lace  Shoe 
of  Black  Calfskin  Army 
Leather.  SIZES:  9  to 
13  State  size. 

SALE  fl»-g  1^0 
PRICE.  «  Cf 

Postage  8^  extra. 


The  National  Cloak  and  Suit  Company 
this  January  and  February  Sale  every  year 
Big  bargains  are  planned  and  goods  are  b< 
months  and  months  ahead.  And  this  year 
the  purchases  came  the  big  boom  in  prices. 
And  so  the  saving  offered  you  in  this  ye 
is  very  much  bigger  than  usual  because 
Every  item  in  th 


OUTINd 


CHAM BRAY 
HOUSE  DRESS 


sale 


is  sale  is  marked  upon  what 
it  cost,  no  matter  how  much  the  price  has  gone 
up  since. 

Amoskeag  Gingham  costs  us  at  the  mills  today  14^  cents  per 
yard.  We  offer  it  in  this  sale  10  yards  for  $1.09 — because  we 
bought  thousands  of  yards  especially  for  this  sale  a  long  time 
ago,  before  the  price  went  up. 

There  are  dozens  of  other  similar  bargains,  hundreds  of  bargains, 
big  money  saving  bargains  in  everything  for  Men,  Women  and 
Children. 

Write  today  for  this  January  and  February  Sale  Booklet. 
Get  acquainted  with  the  “NATIONAL”  and  the  saving  it 
offers  You. 

One  copy  of  this  Book  is  Yours  Free  as  a  reader  of  the 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

Don’t  you  fail  to  write  for  it  today. 


17K208  — Women’s 
Chambray  House  Dress 
trimmed  with  white 
embroidery  edging. 
Launders  splendidly. 
Front  closing.  COLORS: 
cadet  blue  or  grey. 
SIZES:  32  to  44  bust: 
skirt  length  about  41 
Inches  with  wide  hem. 
Give  bu.st  measure  and 
color  desired. 

SALE  PRICE, 

Postage  .4f!  ei. 


44K224 — ’Width,  26  inches.  Standard 
quality  cottou  Outing  Flannel.  Sold  only 
la  10-yard  lengths.  LIGHT  COLORS:  pink- 
and-blue  or  blue-and-whlte  plaids  (A), 
stripes  (B)  or  checks  (C).  DARK  COLORS; 
grey-and-whlte  or  blue-and-whlte  plaids  (A), 
stripes  (B)  or  checks  (C). 

10  yards  for  d*  -g  -d  iv 
Postage  5)S  extra  for  10  yds.  4 
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National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co 
273  West  24-  Street  -  -  -  New  York  City 
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Keeping  Your 
On  8  Business  Basis 

Krause  dairy  feed  is  a  better  business  proposition 
for  you  than  any  combination  of  lower  grade  stuff.  You 
feed  for  results  and  safety.  You  want  a  maximum  milk  yield 
and  a  healthy  herd.  Krause  Dairy  Feed  will  give  you  both. 
It  has  proved  its  sterling  value  for  thousands  of  feeders. 


It  is  a  highly  nutri¬ 
tious,  easily  digested 
and  scientihcally  bal¬ 
anced  ration  which 
will  give  your  cows 
exactly  what  they 
need  for  big,  rich  milk 
production  without 
forcing. 


It 8  formula  was 
worked  out  under 
the  approval  of  ex¬ 
perts  in  two  of  the 
leading  agricultural 
colleges.  It  is  there- 
suit  of  long,  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of 
dairy  feeds. 


DAIRY  FEED 


Fed  aloneor  with  homegrown  products, 
KRAUSE  DAIRY  FEED  is  always  a 
money  maker. 

Cows  Thrive  On  It 

KRAUSE  DAIRY  FEED  contains  the 
following  ingredients:  distillers’  grains, 
gluten  feed,  cotton  seed  meal,  wheat 
bran,  malt  sprouts,  wheat  middlings, 
brewers’  grains,  hominy  feed,  linseed 
meal  and  salt.  These  make  a  perfect 
mixture  which  your  cows  will  relish 
and  respond  to  immediately. 

It’s  a  waste  of  time  and  labor  to  mix 
your  own  feed  when  you  can  be  certain 


of  getting  definite,  positive  results  with 
this  ideal  dairy  ration. 

Sell  Your  High  Priced  Grains 

Sell  your  high  priced  grains  and  use 
KRAUSE  DAIRY  FEED,  Compare  the 
costs  and  the  results  with  any  lower 
grade  combination  and  you  will  find 
that  you  are  saving  and  making  money. 

Free  Sample 

Write  US  at  once  for  free  sample  and 
useful  record  book  telling  all  about 
KRAUSE  DAIRY  FEED.  Be  sure  to 
give  name  of  your  dealer. 


CHAS.  A.  KRAUSE  MILLING  CO. 

3702  BURNHAM  ST.  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


HIGHEST  PRICES 
Paid  for  all  kinds  of 


Raw  Furs 


I  need  laiRro  (inantities  of  all 
kinds  of  furs,  and  it  «ill  pay 
you  to  get  my  price  list. 
I  especially  solicit  furs  from 
t.  all  northern  and  central 
ii,  Bcctions.  Write  foi-  my  price 
/  list  and  ahippin*?  tags  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 

P.O.  Box  M-2.  East  Liberty,  O. 


Ship 

Your 

RAW 


to  US  and 
increase 

yon  r  p  i-  o  (1 1  s. 
The  fairness  of 
onr  grading  guarantees  satis¬ 
faction.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
shippers  prove  it.  W’e  pay  ex¬ 
press  and  postage  and  make 
_  pronipt  riMiiriis  Sand  lor  price  list. 

L.  RABINOWITZ,  116  West  29th  Street,  Hew  York  City 


ITS  cream 


Said  Farmer  Jud — “Why,  bless  ray  sdul, 
The  U.  S.  has  a  New  Disc  Bowl,” 

Said  Farmer  Jed— “It  meets  my  need; 

It’s  Safe  and  Clean  and  has  the  ‘Speed.’  ” 


Send  for  full  particulars 


WITH  Ney'i, 


bowl 


“U.  S.  Light 

Bright — white  . 

‘Just  Right’.”  ^ 

Daylight  all  time  in  home.  Will 
wash,  chum,  fan,  toast,  supply 
electric  flat  iron,  save  hundreds  of 
steps,  provide  water  all  over  house. 
Operating  cost  low.  A  comfort  and 
a  joy. 


Greatest  thing  out  for  the  farm. 


Ask  for  full  particulars. 


Ch  cago.  III 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

Portland,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Oakland,  Cal. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Will  a  Village  Dairy  Pay  ? 

I  .TUI  quite  interested  in  the  .urtiele 
“Town  Dairy  in  a  Livery  Stable,"  pub¬ 
lished  on  pagt?  14.")2.  It  is  the  same  old 
story  ;  one  will  nt'ed  to  (|ualif.v  everything 
they  say  on  this  (question,  as  conditions 
may  differ  so  materially. 

I  have  a  dairy  in  the  village  ef  (loslien. 
N.  Y.,  .3,500  inhabitants,  county  seat  of 
Orange  County  ;  in  fact.  I  style  it  il- 
lage  Dairy,”  which  I  started  four  years 
ago  for  several  purposes.  First,  to  give 
to  my  village  a  clean,  healthy,  wholesome 
milk  snpidy  for  infants  atid  invalids.  T’er- 
haps  I  should  place  second  in  this  list,  to 
gratify  my  own  fancy  in  stock-breeding, 
and  hiiving  a  little  purebred  herd  that 
might  be  it  source  of  recreation  and 
pleasure  to  me.  right  at  iny  door,  \\here 
I  could  .see  it  frequently  and  watcli  it 
develop.  Third,  to  show  niy  neighboring 
dairymen  how  it  is  ptissihle  to  make  really 
safe,  clean  milk  and  have  cattle  and  the 
stables  kept  so  clean  tluit  even  the  human 
faddists  of  the  neighborhood  coulii  not. 
Winter  or  Summer,  day  or  niglit.  find  an 
objectidiiahh'  odoi'.  Fourth,  to  show  tlu“ 
village  pt'ople  tlie  enormous  detail  iind  ex¬ 
pense  invtdved  in  producing  milk  tliat  is 
free  from  contiimintition.  either  liy  niiin 
or  beast.  Fiftli.  to  make  five  jier  cent 
interest  on  my  investment  with  my 
i  knowledgi-  and  intermittent  supervision 
'  thrown  in. 

I  feel  T  have  acf-omplished  every  jiiir- 
,  pose  T  had  in  mind  witli  tin*  «“X<-<-pti<in  of 
I  the  last,  and  up  to  the  jiresent  time  I 
have  had  to  take*  some  of  that  five  pi'r 
cent  out  in  what  we  oill  satisfaction,  hiit 
'  I  must  confess  that  if  I  did  not  have  sucli 
‘  an  extremely  expensive  building,  land  and 
cattle,  etc.,  to  count  as  capital  invested.  T 
.could  oasil.v  make  my  live  per  emit,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  I  buy  everything  with 
the  exeeiition  of  niiingels  or  sugar  hi'ets, 
which  T  raise  on  an  a<‘r<‘  of  ground  in  the 
rear  of  iny  daily.  This,  you  will  agree,  is 
no  econoni.v,  when  I  tell  you  fluit  this 
little  strip  of  ground  cost  me  .$2,000,  iind 
I  purchased  it  and  grow  beets  on  it  large¬ 
ly  for  !i  selfish  cause,  in  that  T  would 
r.'ither  grow  imingels  on  it  than  havi'  oh- 
ectionahle  neighbors  there.  As  to  my 
expc'nsive  building,  there  ai'e  only  two 
rooms  in  it.  the  bottling  room  and  the 
refrigerating  I'oom.  that  are  unnecessarily 
expensive,  both  of  tliese  being  tile-liiu'd 
3'>4  feet  high:  the  rest  of  the  interior 
of  the  building  being  finished  with  cement 
and  kept  painted  regularly  a  cream  above 
and  dark  green  below.  The  stanchions 
are  white  enamel.  All  of  this  is  to  my 
liking,  since  it  displays  at  once  the  least, 
bit  of  dirt:  hiddim  dirt  is  just  as  vicious 
as  that  which  we  can  see. 

Again.  I  cotild  not  and  would  not  want 
a  careless  or  unsiinitary  building  where 
mine  is  located,  as  it  is  between  tlie  rear 
of  my  own  hom<“  and  four  of  iny  cottages, 
and  not  over  15  feet  from  the  rear  of  the 
cottages.  I  also  built  it  to  eliminate  any 
justifiable  criticism  either  by  health  au¬ 
thorities  or  my  neighbors,  a  thing  which 
you  vei’y  wisely  speak  of  in  your  reidy 
to  r.  W.  However,  lie  may  have  ad¬ 
vantages  that  T  have  not.  His  livery 
stable  can  surely  be  kept  as  clean  and  un- 
ohj<*etionable  with  liis  cows  as  it  was  with 
his  horses  if  “he  is  the  clean  kind  of  .a 
man.”  He  states  that  the  community  can 
furnish  iilenty  of  clover  hay  and  Alfalfa  : 
he  very  likely  has  a  large  hay  loft  over  a 
basement  stahh*  tliat  woiihl  hold  .>0  ani¬ 
mals,  conseiinently  he  could  bu}'  his 
roughiigt'  at  times  when  the  jirice  is  most 
desirable  and  store  it.  I  can  buy  neither 
of  these  valuable  products  in  my  commun¬ 
ity  ;  must  buy  it  all  haled,  and  my  storing 
space  is  very  liiaited. 

He  may  not  need  to  use  any  $2.000-aii- 
acre  land,  and  may  he  so  situated  that  he 
can  supervise  his  operations  personally ; 
my  profes.sional  work  denies  me  tliis  plea¬ 
sure.  Briefly,  it  would  seem  that  these 
are  the  advantages  he  has  over  me.  I 
also  feel  that  perhaps  I  have  certain  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  situation  he  describes. 

First — I  have  purebred  cattle  of  throe 
breeds,  Holsteins,  .Terseys  and  Guernseys; 
all  of  noted  strains  and  families.  I  have 
just  reached  the  position  where  I  can  sell 
one  occasionally ;  in  other  words,  I  now 
feel  I  can  spare  some  of  my  young  stock. 
I  have  anticipated  all  along  that  my  finan¬ 
cial  salvation  rested  in  the  sale  of  purebred 


stock.  I  have  parted  with  two  heifers 
this  year  for  the  first,  one  a  Holstein  foT 
$1,100  and  one  a  .Tersey  for  $.300.  Sec¬ 
ond — I  bought  my  foundation  stock  only 
from  herds  I  had  veterinary  supervision 
over  and  knew  they  were  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Third — I  have  no  veterinary  bill 
to  pay.  and  my  veterinary  knowledge  also 
serves  me  well,  particularly  in  calf  feed¬ 
ing  and  raising.  We  have  never  yet  lost 
a  calf  of  any  breed  that  was  a  normal 
calf,  such  as  we  would  wish  to  raise. 

There  has  been  another  eondition  in  my 
herd  where  my  veterinary  knowledge  has 
been  an  advantage  to  me.  and  which  I 
fear  some  would  hesitate  to  admit,  and 
that  is  that  T  did  not  with  all  my  eare  in 
purchasing  foundation  stock  escape  abor¬ 
tion.  Two  of  my  purelireds  and  one  a 
grade  (the  latter  was  bought  to  fill  in  the 
milk  snpiilyL  were  all  good  enough  to 
abort  the  first  year  I  owned  them,  but 
understanding  the  value  of  sanitation,  iso¬ 
lation  and  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
maternal  organs  I  stopjied  right  there 
wliat  might  liave  been  disastroin  and  rnin- 
oiis  to  a  lay  breeiler. 

Again,  in  our  village  I  can  and  do  get 
14  cents  a  (|uart  for  my  milk,  which  is 
altogether  too  low  wlien  you  consider  the 
healthfiilness  of  my  cattle  and  tlie  scrii- 
imloiis  (deanliness  which  we  practice, 
while  your  correspondent  speaks  of  retail¬ 
ing  it  at  12  cents.  I  take  it,  however, 
that  he  contemplates  making  ordinary 
market  milk,  surely  not  Grade  A,  if  he 
intmids,  as  lie  states,  to  milk  his  cattle  fat. 
whereby  he  will  need  to  reidace  them  fre- 
(piently  :  unless  conditions  in  the  State  of 
Oliio  are  greatly  dilTerent  from  those  in 
the  State  of  Xew  York.  Tuberculosis  and 
contagious  aliortion  ar<‘  too  prevalent  in 
onr  State  at  the  present  time  for  anyone 
to  think  he  cmild  replenish  a  herd  with 
healtliy  grade  cattle  from  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  at  such  times  as  lie  would  need  them 
and  escape  the  two  scourges  I  have  men¬ 
tioned.  If.  however,  yonr  Ohio  reader 
luircha.ses  only  advanced  springers  the 
question  of  contagious  abortion  would  be 
a  matter  of  hut  little  concern  to  him. 
since  the  worst  he  would  expect  would  be 
that  some  of  tlie  cows  would  hold  their 
chainings,  tlnmeliy  interfering  more  or 
le.ss  with  their  production.  I’o  sum  up, 
it  would  he  my  judgment  that  any  good 
business  dairyman  could  make  a  profit 
from  a  village  dairy  if  his  equipment  was 
not  too  exi»ensive  and  he  would  give  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  to  the  plant,  the  price 
of  milk  being  governed  by  tlie  price  of 
roughage  and  concentrates. 

,1.  K.  Ill-:  VINE. 


A  Cuban  Town  Dairy 
.  notice  o:i  ii.-.ge  1 1.52  an  inquiry  aliout 
a  town  dairy.  As  you  may  probably 
know,  it  has  been  laistoiiiary  in  Havana, 
(’iiba.  to  dri\e  a  lierd  of  cows  through  the 
streets,  stopping  in  front  of  houses,  milk¬ 
ing.  and  delivering  the  quantity  desired 
to  tlie  customer  fresh  from  the  cow.  I 
had  heard  of  tliis.  and  was  anxious  to  see 
tlie  perforiiiiinci'.  A  few  years  ago,  while 
staying  in  Havana,  after  several  inef¬ 
fectual  efforts  to  locate  a  delivery  of  this 
kind,  by  being  too  late  in  the  morning,  I 
had  the  night  wafcli  call  me  at  daybreak. 
I  soon  found  a  man  with  sevmi  cows  fas¬ 
tened  together  witli  ropes,  on  the  Prado 
(the  aristociatic  street  of  Havana),  milk¬ 
ing  and  delivering  to  his  patrons.  I 
watched  until  tlie  herd  hud  been  milked 
and  followed  them  to  their  stable,  which 
was  not  more  than  50  yards  off  tliis  beau¬ 
tiful  street,  in  the  central  i>art  of  the 
city.  3'he  stable  liad  been  cleaned,  and 
floors  (cement),  thoroughly  scrubbed. 
There  was  no  offensive  odor  about  the 
place,  though  there  were  10  cows  and 
seven  calves  housed  there,  ’riiis  was  since 
the  T'nited  States  had  renovated  the  city 
and  turned  it  over  to  the  ('iiban  govern¬ 
ment.  and  in  the  two  inters  that  I  spent 
there  I  never  found  a  street  as  dirty  as 
I  freipiently  see  here  in  Philadelphia. 

Peiinsvlvania.  C.  E.  MEXiiEXiiAiX. 


“So  that’s  tlie  oldest  inhabitant — one 
hundred  and  four  years  old  !”  said  a  tour¬ 
ist  in  a  village.  “No  wonder  you’re  proud 
of  him.”  “I  dnnno  about  being  proud  of 
him.”  responded  a  native;  “he  ain’t  done 
nothin’  in  this  yer  place  ’cept  grow  old, 
and  it’s  took  him  a  long  time  to  do  that.” 
— Credit  Lost. 


IShe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Beef  Raising  in  New  England 

I’nif.  II.  L.  (liinisus  of  the  Ooniiecti- 
fut  Agricnlturiil  Collogp.  discusses  the 
change  from  dair.ving  to  beef-making  in 
('onuecticut.  and  what  he  sa.vs  applies  to 
many  other  sections  of  New  England  : 

As  the  AVestern  range  land  has  been  out 
into  smaller  farms  the  conditions  have 
changed  until  with  tlie  enormous  increase 
in  population  and  manufactures,  prices 
have  increased  until  there  is  a  chance  for 
the  Eastern  farmer  to  produce  beef  at  a 
I)rolit.  It  is  diflicult  to  get  very  definite 
figures  to  prove  this  statement,  but  sev¬ 
eral  careful  farmers  have  demonstrated  to 
(heir  own  satisfaction  that  this  is  a  fact. 
The  small  margin  of  profit  often  realized 
in  dairying,  the  difficulty  of  securing  la¬ 
bor  and  the  l.-irge  amount  of  concentrates 
necessar.v  to  s>icc(‘ssful  dairying  and  poul¬ 
try  raising,  are  also  factors  that  are  in¬ 
creasing  the  interest  in  beef  cattle  which 
<'an  to  puite  iin  extfuit  be  i)roduoed  on 
roughage. 

Reef,  slieej)  and  swine  have  gradually 
been  la'gaining  lost  ground  with  the  East¬ 
ern  farmer,  but  conditions  brought  about 
by  the  war  have  brought  us  face  to  f.ace 
Avith  the  ju'oblem  from  a  new  angle,  and 
we  are  now  studying  every  possible  means 
of  conserving  our  concentrates  and  labor  ; 
at  the  same  time  utilizing  roughage  and 
waste  products.  That  these  problems  are 
receiving  the  careful  attention  of  our  lead¬ 
ers  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  several 
of  our  manufacturers  have  taken  steps  to 
secure  beef  cattle  from  the  West  and  have 
them  carried  on  farms  that  have  for  re¬ 
cent  years  been  inactically  idle. 

There  ’is  no  need  to  argue  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  live  stock  for  the  improvennuit 
of  our  farms  nor  to  explain  that  to  a  large 
extent  the  reduction  of  live  stock  on  our 
farms  is  accountable  for  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  farms  in  many  sections  of 
New  England.  Vacant  pastures,  cheap 
hay  and  high-i>riced  meat,  combined  Avith 
a  scarcity  of  labor  Avill  surely  accelerate 
beef  production  in  New  England.  Beef 
can  be  product'd  extensively  in  many  of 
our  i)astures  and  on  cheap  roughage  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  Months  and  intensively  by 
tobacco  farmers,  potato  growers  and  other 
si)ecialists  Avho  should  carry  stock  of  some 
kind  to  helj)  supply  the  fertilizer  needed 
for  their  business,  a  problem  that  is  groAV- 
ing  inci'easingly  difficult.  This  side  line 
Avould  .also  aid  in  the  distribution  of  labor 
throughout  the  year. 

Hay  in  New  England  is  unreasonably 
low  Avhen  compared  to  other  sections  of 
the  cnuntry.  The  market  for  hay  has 
been  seiaously  cut  by  the  introduction  of 
autos  and  trucks.  Last  Summer  hay  Avas 
offered  as  Ioav  as  $.j  in  remote  districts 
and  a  lot  of  grass  was  allowed  to  remain 
standing,  largely  because  of  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  farm  labor  and  partl.v  for  the 
above  reasons,  llay  Avest  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  is  this  Winter  bringing  as  high  as 
$.‘52  a  ton,  nearly  ."»()  jier  cent  higher  than 
(’onuecticut  jtrices.  These  facts  combined 
to  make  attractive  to  the  New  Englander 
the  lu’oduction  of  beef  by  the  pasture  and 
roughage  route.  The  Avorld  has  never 
known  as  uniformly  high  prices  for  breed¬ 
ing  stock,  particularl.v  in  Ilerefords  and 
.Shorthorns,  The  grand  champion  Here¬ 
ford  bull  at  the  recent  International  sold 
at  auction  for  .$.‘51,000.  and  during  the 
same  slunv  a  Shorthorn  bull  calf  Avas  sold 
for  $17,500,  also  at  auction.  While  these 
are  record  prices  for  cattle  of  this  kind, 
they  are  not  inconsistent  Avith  the  i)revail- 
ing  i)rices  of  good  cattle  sold  at  auction 
throughout  the  country  during  the  past 
year.  In  Northern  New  England  the 
Hereford  is  proving  extremely  popular  as 
a  beef  breed.  Apimrently  doing  better  in 
pasture  and  through  the  rigorous  Winters 
than  the  competing  breeds.  IloweA^er,  a 
very  great  interest  in  milking  Shorthorns 
has  developed  during  the  past  two  years 
and  those  Avho  have  really  good  cattle  of 
this  breed  so  popular  in  England,  are  in  a 
po.sition  to  cash  in  their  surplus  stock  at 
very  attractive  prices.  It  Avould  not  fi('em 
rash  to  predict  that  the  milking  Short¬ 
horn  AA'ill  here,  as  in  England.  sui)ply  a 
large  amount  of  milk  and  beef  as  our 
country  deA’^elojAs. 

Present  conditions  Avould  seem  to  war¬ 
rant  the  keei)ing  of  beef  cattle  on  pasture, 
hay  and  silage  largely,  supiffementing  the 
Wiinter  ration  Avirh  root  crops  and  light 
grain  feeds  Avhere  needed.  Barn  accom¬ 
modations  nt'ed  nut  be  expensive;  in  fact, 
oiKUi-shed  feeding  has  proven  not  only  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  economy  of  fee<l  per  pound  of 
gain,  but  at  the  same  time  an  important 
item  in  the  saving  of  labor.  Much  of  the 
exi)ensive  ecpiipment  needed  in  the  dairy 
business  is  done  away  Avith.  and  for  re¬ 
mote  districts  and  conditions  Avhere  fur 
.any  laaison  dairying  is  uni)rofitable,  beef 
cattle  should  receive  con.sicieration. 
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G  weeks  old. 

Mrs.  JAY  LOOMIS,  Memphis,  N  Y. 


ISO  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

50  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YDRKSHIRE  CRDSS.  7 
weeks  old,  SB.eO  SO  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS.  7  weeks  old,  $8.00.  50  0. 1.  C.  S  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS, SB.  These  Piss  are  from  Large, Growthy  stock. 
60  Shoats,  12  vreeks  old,  $12  each.  D.  REEVES,  loingtan,  Mifs. 
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Breeders  of  Milking  Shorthorn 
Cattle,  Belgian  Draft  Horses, 
Berkshire  Swine,  Rhode  Island 
Red  Poultry. 

Buying  animals  backed  by  a 
real  guarantee  of  “your  satis¬ 
faction”— from  an  efficiently 
organized  carefully  run  farm, 
where  accurate  records  are 
kept,  periodic  testing  done, 
and  only  on  one  quality — the 
best  is  shipped — is  a  form  of 
insurance  you  cannot  afford 
to  overlook. 

W'e  would  like  to  send  you  our  cat¬ 
alogues  and  production  records. 

Dalton, 

Massachusetts 


1 

SWINE 

Majestic  Mammoth,  wt.  407  lbs.  at  7  months,  was 
bred  an<l  raised  by  me.  Special:  Booking  orders 
for  bred  sows  and  gilts.  Minimum  Prices:  Weaned 
pigs  $gO  each;  bred  sows  and  gilts,  $100  each. 

CU  PARTFR  WHITGUERN  FARM 
•  1  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood: 

Letter  from  W.  B.  Neff,  Alexandri:i.  Pa.:  "7 am  in 
the  market  fora  boar.  Ihouijht  one  of  you  three  yeais 
ago  and  he  was  all  right."  We  have  the  best  let  ef 
young  pigs  we  have  ever  offered  and  can  furnish  in 
unrelated  lots. 

H.  C.  &  H.B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

B  o  rlsLsslalro  s 

RflHpari  Sept..  Oct.  and  Nov.  pigs.  Best  wo  ever 
raised.  Unrelated  pairs  and  trioi.  Spring 
pigs  ready  for  delivery  March  l*t.  Prices  reason- 
aide.  Entire  satisfaction.  If  interested,  write. 
H.  GRIM.SHA\V,  -  North  East,  Pa. 


SPRINGE  ANK  BERKSHIRES 

I  am  booking  orders  for  bred  Gilts  and  Sows  to  far¬ 
row  in  March,  1918.  Sliowed  9  Springbank  April 
farrowed  pigs  in  under  6  months  class  at  Spring- 
field,  Oct.  17th,  and  was  in  the  money  6  times. 

.1.  K.  WATSO.V.  -  Marbledalc,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS 


Wc  ofVer  for  Sale 
a  vbok'C  lot  of 
from  2  to  7  months  of  age.  Both  sexes.  Good  in¬ 
dividuals.  Excellent  breeding.  Prices  reasonable. 

TAKKELL  FARMS,  SnoithvUle  Flats,  N.  Y. 

Rncr  I  !ir(YnRprb9h!rR«  OF  ALL  AGES.  Unrelated  pairs 
neg.  Large  DCrKSnireS  pigs  shipped  on  approv¬ 
al.  Terms  reasonable.  Berkshire  booklet  free. 
UAVTL)  WIANT,  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 


“HAMPSHIRES” 

Any  age  ;  bred  gilts,  free  circular. 
Also  REGISTEUF.D  GVKRNSEY  BUI.L,S. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Bird-Is-Hand.  Box  R,  Pa. 


n  I  C  RnriChpRtprWhiin  bred  sows  and  gilts  reg. 
U.I.O.anaOnBSTerffniie  Sati.sfaction  and.s.-ife 

delivery  guaranteed.  John  L.  Van  Horn,  Troy.  Pa. 

Portable  A  H  DURRS  sheathed 

”"  ^  **^“**  and  Shingio<i.  Double  floor.  $25 
F.  O.  B.  BROWNIE  MFG.CO.,  R.F.  0.  No.  1,  Hanimontoii.iN.  J. 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES  ^^U'^'icl 

Boars,  Gilts.  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Kidgely  Manor  Fai  iu,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

Kinderhook  Durocs!  Srlv."”!;,.?.”'', 

best  blood  in  Durocs— Golden  Model,  Joe  Orion. 
Defender.  KINDERHOOK  OUROC-JEBSEY 
ASSOCIATION,  Kinderhook,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


ForSale— 2  Reg.  Percheron  IVlares 

Also  young  stallion.  E.  R.  McCONNELL,  Wellington,  Ohio 

CLYDESDALE  STALLIONS 

Young  horses  ready  for  service.  I'ine  individuals. 
Prices  reasonable.  MONTROSE  FARM,  Orange,  Virginia 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

200  Head  to  select  from.  Twenty-six 
years  experience.  Write  Oept.  I,,  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  SHAOTSIDE  FARMS,  North  Stnlon,  Ohio 


Sh eti a n d  Pon ies ffi;; 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S. 

ShBilondPonipR  bargain  prices.  Must  reduce 
OllUlldnuronilSS  Head  at  once.  Write  quick.  C’oni- 
plete  Illustrated  Catalogue  lOc.  JNO.  OUNLAP,  Williimspori  0. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


jfl.  1  r  o  ca.  1  e  UL  IS 

Registered  From  Hardy,  Pedigreed,  Champion 
Stock.  lOweekaold.  Lowpriced  considering  quality. 

FAITH’S  FARM,  -  WEEOSPOBT,  N.Y. 

Fine  Fed.  Airedale  Bitch 

ton  Oorang.  Fine  watoh  dog.  Also  inippies.  15ar* 
gains  tor  quick  sale.  EDW.  ELIASON,  North  Haven.  Conn. 

AIREDALE  S — “High  Class” 

luire-bred.  very  intelligent  puppies.  Shipped  on  approval. 
I■■emules,  $8.  Also  COLLIES.  »».  W.  KKTCll,  fohocton,  Y. 

Airedales  and  Collies  oTTfi 

imps,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

For  Sale-Purebred  Airedales  St  morntt! 

Mrs.  W.  W.  NEAL,  _  Milibrook,  N.  Y . 

Purees  Bloodhounds  and  Guinea  l*lgs 

V.^011ie  X^ups  NELSON  HKOS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Snip— dll  sizes;  any  number. 

Jfi  Cl  retS»ror  oaie  ^Iso  Fox  Terriers  and 

Angora  Kittens.  C.  JEWELL.  Spencer,  O. 


T^eBerkshires 
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Jerseys  for  Net  Prof  its 

You’re  in  the  dairy  business  for 
profit — the  net  profit  that  your 
herd  has  made  you  at  the  end  of 
the  year  will  determine  the  size 
of  your  tank  account.  Jerseys 
yield  the  largest  returnsfrom  ev¬ 
ery  ounce  of  feed — proved  by  tests 
at  two  great  expositions.  Jersey 
milk  averages  5.3%  butter  fat,  9.1% 
solids  not  fat— highest  of  all  breeds.  Buy  a  Jersey  bull. 

Write  the  breeders  advertised  below  for  prices,  pedigrees,  etc. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  330  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS  I 

For  Sale: — Five  ^ 
sons  of  Interested  ^ 
Prince  2d  95708.  | 
I  Out  of  Register  of  | 
Merit  dams.  They  | 
are  the  kind  that 
spell  herd  im¬ 
provement. 

r\YER  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  ^ 


“QUALITY”  I 
Brightside 
Farms 


Ben  Robyn  Farm 

W oodbury,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  of  best  Isla.iul  J 
and  American  breeding.  Prices  moderate 

I 

Write  for  catalog. 


Jerseys I 

Animals  from  Regi.ster  of  Merit  sires  and  ” 
dams,  for  sale.  .Address  — 

E.  W.  Mosher  -  Aurora,  N-  Y.  = 

We  are  offering  a  few  Jersey  Cows  = 
^ed  Heifers,  Yearling  Heifers  = 

H  e i f  e  r  and  E 
Bull  Calves  = 


Also  full  line  c.f  — 
ChesterWhite  Pigs,  — 
to  wks.  to  6  mos.  “ 
old.  Scud  stamp  — 
for  Circulars.  — 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R.Box  66,  West  Chester,  Penna.  “ 


Fnr  ^ala  TWO  JERSEY  HEIFER  AND  = 

ror  oaie  jersey  bull  calves  = 

out  of  Register  of  Merit,  bull  ami  cows  on  test.  2  to  3  ■— 
mos.  olil.  $50  each.  GEO.  1.  FERRIS  S  SON.  Atwaters,  H.  Y.  — 

For  Sale-Three  Reg.  Jerseys  = 

Fonryoarsold.  Calve  soon.  Excellent  breeding.  ZZ 

B.  G.TVebster,  R.  0.  33,  Union  Springs,  N.Y.  — 
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GUERNSEYS 


1  n 

HOLSTEINS 

==  1 

In  the  Pan-American  Model 
Dairy  Breed  Test  the  Guernseys  won 
the  prize  for  net  profit  in  butter  fat 
production;  the  highest  aver- 

(Hge  score 

on  butter; 
the  best  rating 
for  color  and 
flavorof  butter; 
the  Ereatest  return 
forSl  Invested  In 
food.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation.  (4) 

American 

Guernsey  Cattia  Club 

Pl^Box  R  Pelerboro,N.IL 


RjgTltii1IP'‘lnrri  in  i  tin 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

1  m  cow.s.  They  are  good  size  and  large 

I  U«J  orodueers. 

3n  Fresh  and  nearby  springei-s.  Grade  Heifer 
U  calves.  Kegistei'eu  heifer  calves  and  Regist¬ 
ered  bull  calve.s.  Also  service  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  the  best  we  can  please  you. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept-  V  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Phone  14-F-5  Phone  43-F-2  McGraw 


Oak  Farms  Guernseys 

Our  herd  has  been  tested  annnally  for  the  past  three 
years  for  tuheronlosis  by  the  IT.  S.  IlHreau  of  Animal 
Industry.  Every  animal  .sold  subject  to  60  days  retest. 

Wc  are  offering  three  bnll.s  large  enough 
for  service,  priced  from  $150  to  $400.  Send 
for  extended  pedigrees  and  description. 

W.  S.  KERR.  Mgr.  COHASSET,  MASS. 

No  Family  of  GUERKSEYS 

are  so  popular,  so  typical,  such  great  pi-odncers.  or 
breed'on  as  well  as  the  May  Kose  Family.  Few 
herds  are  more  intensely  bred  in  May  Rose  lines 
than  the  DelawureCollege  Herd.  Just  now  there  are 
a  few  bull  calves  for  sale  whose  dam  and  sire’s  dam 
average  from  ;',95  to  621  pounds  of  fat  per  year  in  an 
oflieialtest.  These  calves  contain  from  14’to  20.25  per 
cent,  of  the  blood  of  May  Rose  II.  For  list  and  iirices 
address  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  Newark.  Delaware 

Q  Af’DIpIpp.  25  very  choice  high  gradcGuern- 
*^^''*'**  iv-ij.  sey  Heifers  selected  from  very 
best  producers  of  certified  herd;  nicely  markeri, 
good  size,  due  tofreshen  from  J anuary  to  April  1918. 

Sold  subject  to  tuberculin  test. 

Dr.  J.  Wm.  FINK _ Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

3  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  for  SALE 

Grandson  of  Imp.  Golden  Secret  ofLilywale,  also 
I.aiigwater  and  a  Masher  Sequel  Strain.  Send  for 
pedigrees  of  description.  Prices  »5()  and  upward. 
Addison  K.  Kriebel,  K.  D.  ‘i,  Norristown,  Pa. 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

4  mos.  old.  rich  in  blood  of  Glenwood  Boy,  I.ang- 
water,  .tlay  King  and  .Spotswood  Daisy  Pearl.  Price 
reasonable.  F  B  F  D  B  F  I  B  F  K,  Butler,  Pa. 

NewYork  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn.  sJociXr  sare! 

Send  for  list.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN,  Sec.,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

TwoRegistered  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

pedigree  and  i>rice.  J.  I,  lIEUETEU,  Gettysbcro,  P.x. 
try  breeding.  Price  $100.  0.  B.  WILBUR,  Greenwich,  N.Y. 


SPOT  FARM 

OUR  HERD  OF  226  HOLSTEINS  MUST  BE  SOLD  BEFORE  FEB.  Isl 
48  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS,  close  springers. 

53  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  2-yr -old  HEIFERS,  due  in  Mar. 
47  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEINS,  ready  to  brood. 

30  REGISTERED  HEIFERS.  rea<Iy  to  breed. 

8  REGISTERED  HEIFER  CALVES. 

36  REGISTERED  BULL  CALVES.  4  to  10  months  old. 

15  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS.  fresh  and  springers. 
COME  AND  GET  FIRST  CHOICE. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  -  Tully.  N.Y. 

Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

9nn  fnnoy,  well  bred  ami  nicely  marked  cows. 

AUU  A  number  me  recently  fresh  ami  others  due  to 
fre.shen  soon.  Tliey  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

inn  Inrge,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
lUU  bred  to  good  registered  H.  F.  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lot.s. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON  Springdale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

I’lione  11(5  or  1476  M 

iiHSd«fHoIstein-FriesianReg.Cattle 

xvill  be  sold  at  my  place,  8  mllcit  Sowth-Kast  of  East 
Chatham,  on  January  16,  1918.  The  herd  consists  i.f 
6  cows,  3  two-year-olds,  1  bull,  all  registered,  and  3  yesr- 
ling  heifei-s,  eligible  to  registry.  Tuberculin  tested. 

Mrs.WM.  H.  PHILLIP,S,  Fast  Chatham,  N.Y. 

Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

Hixh  KraiJe  heilur  ralve.s  siretl  by  reKiatere*!  Hire.  Dain’o  reuorfl 

29  Ills.  Two  hiffh  gr»tle  heifer  caIvch  aiu!  rei^lHtered  bull  cHlf 
$60.  Fifty  fine  freffh  »;ra<ie  cows.  KverythiiiK  lu  Holsteins  both 
registered  and  grHdes. 

C.  W,  ELLIS,  Jr.  Maple  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y- 

High  Grade  HOLSIEIH  CALVES  Sff/iS.S’Sfi 

to  $30.  Sliip  anywhere.  Purebred  registered  Hol- 
steiiis,  all  ages.  F.  H.  W001>,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  (“iitf  tor 

speciUl  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenango.N.Y. 

30  Head  Reg.  Holsteins 

HARRY  VAIL.  Hew  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  M.  Y. 


real  estate. 


fHI  165GradeCows.’^?iSsl?l 

1  load  each ;  to  freshen  before  spring. 

E.  L.  FOOTE,  .  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

Fine  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  ,t'e.  a.T  ' 

O.  dam.  ffriee,  $100.  Don’t  buv  scrubs.  Breed  up. 
Send  for  pedigree.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte.  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ahf)|*d(kpn  breed.  Adnpt- 

HUCiUcUII  HII^Us  g,j  to  Lastern  conditions. 
C.  W.  FCKAKDT,  31  Liberty  .St.,  Nexv  York 


Swiss  Goats  -Milkers. 


Grade  Bucks,  $1U; 


Sharpies.  Centre  Square.  Pa 
I’ure  Bucks,  $30 


For  Sale-(Bargain)-Scotch  Highland  Sheep 

3  adult  (Bred)  Ewes  and  1  yearling  ILnn  Lamb. 
Address  Dr.  W.  J.  SOUTHEY,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 


Ayrshire  Calves  For  Sale 

Heifer,  7  mos.  Bull,  3  mos.  Not  related. 

O.  AV.  BRU.SIF,  -  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


ANIMALS 


ef  both  sexes 

FOR  SALE 

Run  mostly  liglit,  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
breeding:  everytliing  guaranteed  that  leaves 
tlio  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 
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WHY  KEEP  COWS? 

^  Why  not  let  cows  keep  you?  The 
average  cow  is  insufficiently  fed  and  work¬ 
ing  two-thirds  time.  The  lost  one-third  would  be 
nearly  all  profit. 

^  What  you  want  is  results  not  theory. 
What  makes  a  10000  lb.  or  30000  lb.  cow? 
jimply  good  feeding  methods  and  the  right  feed. 
Our  business  is  feeding  cows  right. 

Why  did  Jolie  Topsy  make  1032  lbs. 

fat?  She  was  fed  Unicom  Dairy  Ration. 

Unicorn  helps  any  cow  do  her  best. 

«* 

^  Practice  beats  theory.  You  can’t  fail 
with  Unicom.  Dairying  is  profitable  with 
good  cows.  Feed  your  cows  Unicorn  and  make 
more  money. 

^  Don’t  save  fifty  cents  and  miss  fifty 
dollars.  Representative  leaders  of  every 
dairy  breed  are  now  using  Unicorn  with  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Every  bag  equally  uniform.  Send  for  free 
copy  of  Cow  Testers’  Manual  and  proofs. 


CHAPIN  ca.  CO., 


A  necessity  for 


(OO  LbS 


[UNICORNi 

'  dairy- 8ATI0N  ? 

4  J 


1 

*  *t0.1l.5.  Off 

jCUARanTEED  analysis 
26%  TAT  5-5  \ 
|ARBOHYDRATES50XnBREIf 

rCHAPiN&^f 

A  '^AMMOND.IND.  ^’4 


Dept.R,  CHICAGO 


successful  dairying 


HOGS  ADVANCE 
200  PER  CENT 

Buyers  at  Chicago  are  paying  as  high 
as  18f*  per  pound  for  live  hogs,  the  highest 
price  in  history.  Compared  with  two  years 
ago,  this  is  an  advance  of  200% .  The  de¬ 
mand  is  strong  and  sure  to  continue.  Here  is  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  secure  big  returns. 

Feed  your  pigs 

Reichard’s  Digester  Tankage 

and  watch  ’em  grow  into  dollars.  This  superior  brand  of  tankage  supplies  the  necessary  mus¬ 
cle  and  bone-building  materials  lacking  in  all  grain  feeds.  It  insures  health,  perfect  digestion, 
quick  and  even  development  and  makes  big  profits  sure.  You  can’t  afford  to  do  without  it. 

The  sensational  Berkshire  boar  shown  above — Majestic  Mammoth  229500 — weighed  407  lbs. 
at  seven  months  of  age.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Carter,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  who  regularly 
led  him  Reichard’s  Digester  Tankage. 

Write  ior  samples  of  tankage,  prices  and  interesting  booklet,  FREE. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD  15  W«  Lawrence  St.,  Allentown,  Pa, 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
Into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
lurgoodc  will  cost  you  less  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  tnore. 

Our  Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
Information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  c.are  for  hides ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  freight  both  ways;  about  our 
sale  dyeing  process  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins ;  about  the 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  wo  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an¬ 
other  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  garments, 

Vi  ith  prices  ;  also  lur  garments  remod¬ 
eled  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  either  book  by  sendingCt 
Four  correct  address  naming  which,  or 
both  books  if  you  need  both.  Address 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


APPLETON 


D  SAWS 


Give  perfect  ser¬ 
vice  loT  years.  Tre¬ 
mendous  ly  strong 
rigid  frame  of  angle 
steel, orhardwood, 
bolted. braced  and 
mortised  —  can’t 
get  out  of  line 
ordiding  from  aw y  strain. 

tables  Lathe-turned  steel  shaft. 

innon-rigidboxesidustproof.non-heating.  self- 

adjusting— keep  saw  true  and  steady  even  after 
years  of  wear.  »Ten  styles.  Send  for  booklet. 

APPLETON  MFC.  CO.  627  Fargo  St.,BataTia,lll. 

Pounder  Harrows  Do 

lOutwork  and  outwear  Steel .  A  sk 
._^ir>u,0(K)  users.  Dealers  seller  U 
Mlflfrct  price  catalog.  1."  sizes.  All 
”»warnt(LWorayF’’t.  UHltchOn. 

Write  C.  H.  Pounder,  sta.  78  Fort  Atkinson.  Wis. 


More  Pork  On  Less  Feed 


"ou  can  help  save  the  feed  and  do  an  act  of  Patriotism,  at  t^: 

“  heesen  feed  cookers, 

T4Anfpr9  find  other  farm  eauipment  make  money  for  farmery  eve^- 

free  from  disease.  Write  for  “Growthy  Porker's^ 

iessapre,  privinjr  valuable  facts  about  cooked  food. 

IEESEN  BROS.  &  CO.  Box  Ho.  700  Tocumsen,  Mich. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Cough 

I  have  a  cow  eight  years  old  and  one 
three  years  old,  which  have  a  cough. 
Both  of  them  have  a  discharge  from  the 
nose  and  sometimes  it  is  like  a  thick 
mucus.  It  seems  very  hard  for  them  to 
breathe  and  at  times  they  walk  with 
dropped  heads.  They  eat  well  and  the 
bowels  seem  to  be  all  right.  Theij  pas¬ 
ture  has  been  in  a  wet  marshy  field.  Do 
you  think  they  could  have  taken  cold  or 
eaten  something  from  the  pasture  which 
brought  this  on?  What  remedies  should 
be  used  and  is  it  safe  to  use  the  milk? 

I’ennsylvania.  a.  b. 

We  should  not  feel  justified  in  pre¬ 
scribing  treatment,  as  the  cows  in  all 
probability  have  tuberculosis  which  is 
contagious  and  incurable  and  makes  the 
milk  dangerous  for  use  by  man  or  beast. 
Have  a  qualified  veterinarian  test  the 
cows  with  tuberculin,  but  not  in  very 
hot  weather.  It  will  determine  whether 
or  not  the  disease  is  present  and  is  per¬ 
fectly  harmless  to  an  unaffected  cow, 

A.  8.  A. 


Indigestion 

I  have  a  Guernsey  heifer  calf  3% 
months  old  that  does  not  seem  to  thrive 
as  well  as  three  others  of  about  the  same 
age  which  I  am  r.aising.  She  always  has 
a  good  appetite  and  eats  same  as  others, 
but  I  can  always  see  her  ribs.  She  does 
not  seem  to  put  on  flesh.  Could  you  tell 
me  what  ails  her,  and  what  medicine,  if 
any,  she  requires.  E.  C.  I. 

New  York. 

We  suspect  that  this  is  a  case  of 
chronic  indigestion,  and  should  advise 
you  to  give  two  or  three  ounces  of  castor 
oil  iu  milk  to  clear  the  bowels,  and  then 
add  one  ounce  of  limewater  to  each  pint 
of  milk  fed.  Feed  the  calf  milk  three 
times  a  day  from  a  self-feeder  so  that  it 
will  suck  instead  of  drink  the  milk.  I‘  lax- 
seed  jelly,  made  by  pouring  boiling  water 
upon  whole  flaxseed  and  allowing  the 
bucket  to  stand  covered  for  some  hours, 
should  make  a  beneficial  addition  to  the 
milk.  Oatmeal  gruel  also  is  sometiines 
found  beneficial  in  cases  such  as  you  de¬ 
scribe.  Allow  free  access  to  rock  salt 
and  a  big  lump  of  chalk. 


A.  8.  A. 


Thin  Horse 


I  have  a  horse  15  years  old  that  seems 
to  feel  well  and  have  a  good  appetite,  but 
is  very  thin.  He  has  been  out  in  pasture 
and  I  have  been  feeding  three  quarts  of 
whole  oats  morning  and  night.  He  does 
no  work.  His  teeth  were  ground  last 
Spring.  Could  you  advise  what  could 
be  given  him  that  would  put  him  in 
sh.ape?  M.  C. 

Ohio. 

Have  the  teeth  again  attended  to  by  a 
veterinarian  and  then  give,  night  and 
morning,  one  quart  of  blackstrap  molas¬ 
ses  mixed  with  two  or  three  quarts  of  hot 
water  and  stirred  among  cut  hay,  wheat 
brail  and  cormiieal.  Feed  whole  oats  at 
noon  and  long  hay  at  night.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  starve  the  horse  to  the  mo¬ 
lasses  feed  at  first,  but  he  should  soon  take 
to  it  with  a  relish,  and  then  should  plump 
up  quickly  and  in  a  healthy  manner. 
Drugging  with  arsenic  might  have  a  sim¬ 
ilar  .  effect,  but  is  ohjection.ahle  and  a 
drugged  horse  soon  “goes  to  pieces”  when 
deprived  of  his  dope.  ‘a.  S.  a. 

Lame  Cow 

I  have  a  cow  that  has  become  lame  in 
one  hind  foot.  The  claws  are  somewhat 
spread  apart  and  the  foot  is  badly  swol¬ 
len.  I  can  see  no  injury  that  has  caused 
the  trouble,  but  the  skin  has  become 
cracked  between  the  claws.  Can  you  in¬ 
dicate  treatment?  I  bought  her  about  a 
week  before  the  trouble  began.  Was  the 
foot  likely  to  have  been  infected  before  I 
bought  her?  Slie  eats  well.  j,  p.  ii. 

Massachusetts. 

We  should  judge  that  the  cow  had  been 
liable  to  this  foot  trouble  or  that  she  bad 
partially  recovered  from  an  attack  at  the 
time  you  bought  her.  _  The  ailment  is 
commonly  termed  “foul  in  the  foot,”  and 
is  caused"  by  wading  in  wet.  mud,  manure, 
grit  or  filth,  and  lodging  foreign  objects, 
such  as  pieces  of  cornstalk,  between  the 
toes.  I.ight  scratches  or  wounds  of  the 
hoof-head  and  fine  skin  between  the  toes 
readily  become  invaded  by  the  filth  germ, 
bacillus  necropborus,  which  then  causes 
ulcers  or  canker  (eating)  sores.  So  far 
as  possible  do  away  with_  the  causes 
which  induce  the  disease.  Keep  the  cow 
in  a  clean  box  stall.  Treat  by  perfectly 
cleaning  the  foot ;  if  need  be.  apply  a 
poultice  of  hot  flax-seed  meal,  and  when 
clean  cut  away  every  bit  of  loose  or  rot¬ 
ten  horn  of  the  hoof  and  scrape  each  sore 
clean.  Then  immerse  the  foot  for  a  few 
moments  in  a  solution  of  two  ounces  of 
sulphate  of  copper  (bluestone)  in  hot 
water  and  then  cover  the  affected  parts 
with  oakum  or  cotton  soaked  in  a  five 
per  cent  solution  of  coal  tar  disinfectant 
and  kept  in  place  by  means  of  a  narrow 
bandage  passed  between  the  toes,  criss¬ 
crossed  about  them  several  times  and  then 
tied  around  the  pastern  above  the  hoof. 
Renew  the  dressing  daily  until  well. 

A.  S.  A. 


Healthy  Udder 
—Good  Milker 

The  milk  flow  will  be  easier  and  more  gm- 
croua  if  the  udder  is  free  from  sores,  cuts, 
ehaps,  bruises,  cracks,  bunches  or  inflammauom 
Bag  Balm,  Uie  great  heaUng  ototment.  Is 
used  in  tliousands  of  the  best  dairies  for  all 
udder  troubles,  cow  pox,  and  any  exterior 
wound  or  hurt.  Caked  Bag  Is  Quickly  re¬ 
moved  by  Bag  Balm:  lu  great  penetrating 
Qualities  soothe  and  soften  the  tissues  and 
basteu  normal  healing.  Keep  Bag  Balm  oa 

^‘^Sold^m^^Wg  80o  PMkages  by  feed  d^era 
and  dnigglsts.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
•'Dairy  Wrinklea** 

dairy  association  CO.,  Lyndonville,  Vt, 


ThJ8  mechanism  'whirla  the  flftt 
tooth  spiral  enclosed  cylinder 

Kemp-clim:^ 

'  ^  -Spreader 

Spreads  all  kinds  of  barn  manure,  fertilizer,  lime 
evenly— quickly;  with  least  draft. 

Simple,  strong,  easy-operating — 2-hor5e  spreader; 
equipped  with  self-sharpening  graded 

Flat  Tooth — Enclosed  Cylinder 

Tiirtoatructible;  teeth  are  bolted  to  bars.  Shreads  in 
V  Ule  uniform  strips.  Does  not  clog  or  bunch  manure. 
If  rite  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Dealers:  Good  PKOPOsinox— Write  NOW. 

N.  J.  KEMP  CO„  36  Swan  St.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


j  With  this  wonderful  new  Ub- 
rbey  Automatic  Water  Bowl. 
‘Each  bowl  controls  own  water 
‘BUfiply.  Animal  moves  lever, 
fopening  water  valve,  when  it 
I  starts  to  drink.  Lever 
rswinga  back  closing  valve 
/  when  animal  stops  drinking. 
'Nofloattank  TOTuired  Bowls 
may  be  pat  at  different  heights 
or  in  any  stall  or  pen.  Cannot 
,  ’’overflow;  cannot  get  out  of  order; 
almost  no  water  left  in  bowl.  Most 
I  sanitary  bowl  ever  sold.  Prevents  spread  of  con- 
Itagious  diseases.  Increased  milk  yield  quickly 
I  pays  back  cost.  Saves  labor;  saves 
I  feed.  Write  today.  If  interested  in 
I  Stanchions,  Stalls,  Carriers,  etc., 

I  ask  for  Generai  Catalog.  Sent  free. 

C,  A.  LIBBEY  COMPANY 

1 200  Marion  St.  Oshkosh,  WIs. 


WERTHAH 

PAYS 

HIGHEST 

PRICES 

FOR 

EMPTY 

BAGS 


CASH  FOR 
EMPTY  BAGS 


We  pay  highest  prices  and 
also  freight  charges.  Be  sure 
to  get  our  prices  before  dis¬ 
posing  of  your  bags.  They’re 
worth  money  to  you  and  we’ll 
pay  you  best  cash  price  for  them 
as  soon  as  received and  assorted. 
I  Write  us  at  once  stating  bow 
•many  you  have. 

WERTHAN  BAG  COMPANY 

66  Dock  Street  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  PON 
NEWCATALOQ  DESCRIBINO  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVINO 


Jb  international 

SILOS 


strongest  built.siniolest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop;;- 
contlnuous  open-door  front— air-tight  door  and  pe*. 
manent  ladde-  are  some  of  the  unusual  features  The 
interuatlonal  SlIoCo.,  118  Flood  Rldg.,  Sloadvllle,  I'a. 


9S  Jhn€Aica/ru 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  TriaL  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Whether  dairy  is  large  or 

_ _  _  small,  get  handsome  catalogue 

and  easy  monthly  payment  offer.  Address 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  5075  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


Froo  In  colors  explains 

vqtaiog  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel,  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
It  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Ehx  St.,Ouincy,lll. ' 


iE  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Milk  and  Butter 

Conditions  Which  Affect  Churning 


I  purchased  three  Jersey  and  two  Hol¬ 
stein  cows  within  the  last  two  weeks. 
My  object  is  butter-making  in  Winter  and 
selling  milk  to  my  tenants  in  Summer.  I 
made  two  small  lots  of  butter  of  about 
.‘11/4  lbs.  apiece ;  it  takes  two  hours  to 
make  each  lot.  I  tried  to  make  a  larger 
quantity  recently :  started  .‘1  P.  M., 
churned  until  11  P.  M..  started  again  9 

A.  M.  next  morning  and  churned  until  12 
o’clock  noon.  The  cream  tasted  like  but¬ 
ter,  but  it  would  not  turn  into  butter  as 
it  should.  I  am  a  city  man  with  no  pre¬ 
vious  experience  in  butter-making;  start¬ 
ed  with  White  Leghorn  chickens  and 
thought  I  would  combine  butter  with 
eggs.  I  have  a  city  trade  that  wants  a 
first-class  article. .  and  is  satisfied  to  pay  a 
fair  price  for  same.  I  desire  to  make  a 
sweet  butter,  not  a  rancid  article.  I  have 
a  barrel  churn.  I  am  sure  there  is  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  way  to  make  a  first-class  butter 
witbin  a  reasonable  time ;  have  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  No.  541,  entitled  “Farm  Butter¬ 
making.”  Will  you  advise  what  can  be 
done  to  make  butter,  and  what  do  you 
think  was  the  matter  with  my  cream? 

Maryland.  S. 

The  factors  affecting  the  length  of 
churning  may  be  placed  uder  three  heads; 

A.  Factors  pertaining  to  the  production 
of  the  milk  and  cream  from  which  the 
butter  is  made. 

1.  Breed  of  cow.  The  fat  globules  in 
the  milk  of  different  breeds’  are  not  the 
.same  size.  Those  of  the  .Jersey  and  Guern¬ 
sey  breeds  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
Holstein  and  Ayrshire  breeds.  Since 
cream  containing  large  fat  globules  will 
churn  more  readily  than  cream  containing 
small  globules,  cream  from  .Tersey  and 
Guernsey  milk  will  churn  more  easily, 
other  conditions  being  the  same. 

2.  Stage  of  lactation.  Toward  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  lactation  the  fat  globules  be¬ 
come  very  minute,  and  hence  cream  from 
strippers’  milk  churns  with  difficulty. 

.‘1.  Season  of  the  year.  In  the  Winter 
it  is  natural  for  the  fat  in  milk  and  cream 
to  become  chilled,  and  there  is  usually 
little  or  no  rise  in  temi)erature  during  the 
<  hurnlng  process.  Hence  cream  does  not 
churn  as  easily  in  the  Winter. 

4.  Feed.  A  ration  without  any  succu¬ 
lence  in  it,  such  as  corn  silage,  beets,  or 
beet  pulp,  is  conducive  to  the  production 


of  hard  butterfat  globules,  and  hence  to 
difficult  churning. 

5.  Size  of  the  herd.  Difficult  churning 
occurs  most  frequently  when  the  herd  is 
small,  one  to  five  cows.  In  the  small  herd 
the  factors  above  mentioned  are  apt  to 
play  an  important  part.  The  individual¬ 
ity  of  the  cow  is  to  be  reckoned  wifh  in 
the  ease  of  the  small  herd.  The  (•ream 
from  certain  individuals  may  always 
churn  with  difficulty.  When  cream  comes 
from  mixed  milk  of  a  larger  herd,  the 
variations  due  to  the  individuality  are 
covered  up. 

f).  Thickness  of  cream.  Cream  which 
tests  20  per  cent  or  less  churns  with 
gi-eater  difficulty  than  a  .30  to  .35  per  cent 


cream.  One  should  aim  to  make  a  .30  per 
cent  cream  for  butter-making.  Without 
a  separator  this  is,  of  course,  impossible, 
and  a  man  withoiit  a  separator  is  more 
liable  to  experience  difficulty  in  churning 
at  various  times.  Too  thick  cream  is  not 
desirable,  as  it  sticks  to  the  churn  and 
churns  with  difficulty. 

B.  Factors  pertaining  to  the  handling 
of  cream. 

1.  Bacterial  contamination.  It  .some¬ 
times  happens,  although  cases  are  rare, 
that  cream  becomes  contaminated  with 
certain  ferments  which  cause  it  to  froth 
and  foam  and  makes  churning  an  impos¬ 
sibility. 

2.  Sourness  of  cream.  Although  sour 
cream  looks  thicker  than  sweet  cream,  it 
is  less  sticky,  and  the  fat  globules  come 
together  into  butter  more  easily  from  sour 
cream  than  from  sweet  cream. 

.3.  Churning  temperature.  In  all  prob¬ 
ability  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of 
difficult  churning  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  butter-maker  does  not  posse.ss  and  use 
a  good  dairy  thermometer.  No  definite 
churning  temperature  can  be  given  to 
apply  to  all  cases.  In  general,  on  the 
farm,  the  churning  temperature  should  be 
,52  to  .58  degrees  F.  in  Summer,  and  58 
to  65  degrees  F.  in  Winter. 

C.  Factors  pertaining  to  the  churning 
process. 


1.  Type  of  churn.  The  churn  should  be 
of  the  barrel  or  combined  type  and  be  so 
built  as  to  give  proper  concussion.  In 
case  of  the  barrel  churn  the  staves  should 
he  nearly  straight  or  else  cream  will  flow 
around  in  the  churn  rather  rise  and  fall. 

2.  Fullness  of  the  churn.  To  .secure 
best  results  the  churn  should  never  be 
filled  more  than  one-half  of  cream.  To 
get  butter  to  come  there  must  be  concus¬ 
sion.  There  is  no  room  for  it  in  the  churn 
that  is  too  full.  Neither  will  the  butter 
come  easily  in  a  churn  that  has  but  very 
little  cream  in  it.  due  to  the  fact  that 
cream  simply  coats  and  sticks  onto  the 
sides  of  the  churn. 

3.  The  speed  of  the  churn.  The  speed 
should  be  such  that  the  ci*eam  can  be 
heard  to  rise  and  fall  with  each  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  churn.  Too  slow  speed  means 
that  the  cream  simply  flows  from  one  end 
of  the  churn  to  the  other,  while  too  fast 
speed  means  that  the  cream  is  held  sta- 


churning.  For  example,  a  man  with  one 
cow,  well  advanced  in  lactation,  in  the 
Winter  time,  raising  cream  by  gravity, 
feeding  corn  stover,  Timothy  hay,  gluten 
and  bran,  and  clumiing  in  a  churn  that 
is  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  cream 
from  five  cows,  certainly  is  in  a  bad  pre¬ 
dicament,  and  has  reasons  enough  why 
his  cream  doesn’t  “come.”  The  remedies 
can  be  read  in  the  causes  as  they  have 
been  stated.  Some  have  reported  that 
scalding  the  milk  before  separating  it 
overcomes  the  trouble.  No  experimental 
work  is  reported  to  prove  or  disprove  the 
effect  of  this  treatment.  ir.  F.  j. 


Pasteurizing  Milk 

Will  you  inform  me  about  the  new  law 
in  regard  to  pasteurized  milk?  Is  it 
necessary  Lu*  a  person  who  sells  a  few 
quarts  of  milk  to  neighbors  to  pasteurize 
it  i  How  can  I  get  it  done,  or  how  can 
I  do  it  myself?  e.  n. 

I.ocust  Valley,  N.  Y. 

There  are  no  general  laws  requiring 
the  pasteurizing  of  milk  before  it  is  sold, 
but  certain  cities  in  the  State  require  that 
milk  shall  be  pasteurized  before  being  sold 
within  their  juri.sdiction.  You  are  under 
no  obligation  to  pasteurize  milk  that  you 
sell  your  neighbors  unless  your  own  mu¬ 
nicipality  requires  this.  You  could  not 


cream,  simply  because  the  butterfat  parti¬ 
cles  are  nearer  together  in  the  30  per  cent  tionary  in  one  end  of  the  churn. 

More  often  a  combination  of  some  of 
the  factors  above  mentioned  cause  difficult 


well  pasteurize  the  milk  from  one  or  two 
cows,  as  the  expense  of  the  apparatus  re¬ 
quired  would  make  it  unprofitable.  With 
a  large  plant  for  the  work,  the  expense  is 
from  one-fourth  to  om  -half  cent  per  quart, 
and  only  the  largest  dairies  or  the  milk 
distributing  companies  ordinarily  equip 
themselves  for  the  purpose.  ji.  u.  p. 


Brass  Letters  for  Milk  and  Cream  Cans 

When  the  owner’s  initials  or  number 
is  painted  on  his  cream  cans,  they  have 
to  be  remarked  frequently,  as  the  marks 
become  dim,  due  to  washing  and  shipping. 
In  order  to  avoid  this  I  solder  bra.ss  let¬ 
ters  to  the  sloping  part  of  the  can,  just 
below  the  neck.  Copper  or  brass  letters 
can  usually  be  purchased  at  the  variety 


stores,  but  if  not  to  be  obtained  they  can 
be  cut  from  a  piece  of  she<‘t  brass  or  cop¬ 
per  with  a  pair  of  tinner’s  shears  and  a 
narrow  chisel.  Letters  or  figures  made 
of  aluminum  will  not  do,  as  they  are  very 
difficult  to  solder.  Cans  so  marked  can 
always  be  ea.sily  identified  and  thus  loss 
will  be  prevented.  The  lids  should  be 
stenciled  or  marked  to  correspond. 

Missouri.  w.\r.  r.  taylok. 


“Ma,”  said  Bobby,  “when  I  was  at 
grandma’s  she  used  to  let  me  have  two 
pieces  of  cake.”  “Well,  she  ought  not  to 
have  done  so,  Bobby,”  said  his  mother. 
“I  think  two  pieces  of  cake  are  too  much 
for  little  boys.  The  older  you  grow  the 
more  wisdom  you  will  gain.”  Bobby 
was  silent,  but  only  for  a  moment.  “Well, 
ma.’  he  said,  “grandma  is  a  good  deal 
older  than  you  are.” — Toronto  Sun. 


GALLOWffif’S 
NEW  1918 


I  suarantee 
satisfaction 
or  money 
back. 
Win.  Galloway 


And  Take  Advantage  of  My  Direet^Te-Yeu  Savings 

Every  month— every  week  I  make  this  plea  to  you  farmers.  I  tell  you  in  ^ 
your  favorite  farm  paper  about  the  great  Galloway  factories  at  Waterloo, 

Iowa,  where  I  design  and  build  the  highest  grade  implements— spreaders,  engines, 

eeparatoM,  tractors,  etc.— and  sell  them  to  you  direct  from  the  factories  at  the  lowest  manufacturer’s 
price. ^^For  years  1  have  been  telling  you  about  the  great  Galloway  direct-to-you  policy  of  “dividing  the 
melbn.,^  Do  you  know  what  dividing  the  melon”  meanjs?.  I’ll  tell  you  I  It  means  that  when  you  buy  from'me'  — ^ 

-you  get  half  the  melon  m  actual  savings  on  every  Galloway  implement— 20  to  35  cents  less  'on  levery  dollar  you 
spend— because  it  comes  right  off  my  factory  floor— straight  from  the  maker.  So  I  urge  you  to  BUY  YOUR 

Spreader,  Engine,  Separator,  Tractor  Direct  from  the  Factory 

liT  is  guaranteed  to  eatis^  or  your  money  comes  back.  Even  before  you  dec: 

CO  buy  X  give  you  dO,  60  and  90  days*  trial  in  your  field  or  on  your  work.  Galloway  Implements  must  not  only  satisfy  you 
on  paper  or  m  looks,  but  in  the  actual  work  they  do  for  you  on  the  farm.  And  I  give  you  choice  of  five  easy  baying 
plai^  Get  my  1918  Book  now.  Bead  it  and  study  it.  It  means  money  in  your  pocket.  This  1  guarantee.  ^  ^  " 

FfttSSnOkC  Nbw  1918  modelsfor  any  farm  power  work 
engines  _1%  to  lO  H.  P.  Portkble  or  stationary 
ab( - -  . 


Bimple,  strong  and  absolutely 
sanitary.  Skims  close.  Easy  to 
run  and  clean.  All  working  parts  run  in  oil  si - 


run  ana  clean,  nji  workmg  parts  run  in  oil  spray. 
Every  drop  of  milk  gets  full  skimming  force  of  the 
bowl.  90  days’  working  trial  on  your  farm  will  prove 
'  I is  80.  Compare  the  Gallowayside  by  side 

witn  other  machines— the  highest  priced  ones  yon  know  and 
Bee  how  it  outskims  them. 

Low  down,  easy  to  load,  with  unsur- 
-11  .  ,  ,  passed  roller  feed,  insuring  light  draft 

—  all  steel  V  rake  —  extra  strong  beater  teeth  that  tear 
•Panme  to  shreds  —  automatic  stop  —  uniform  clean-out 
pushboard  —  spreads  from  4  to  24  loads  per  acre.  Two 
horses  pull  load  easier  than  3  or  4  horses  can  handle 
old  8tyle_  spreader.  My  new  No.  8  Low  Down  Blodel  will 
,  pay  for  itself  in  increased  crops.  It  will  prove  a  big 
money-maker.  Tarn  your  manure  crop  into  a  gold  mine. 


Spreaders 


type.  Develop  way  above  rated  horsepower.  Big  bore,  long 
stroke.  Valves  in  head  like  automobile  engine.  Extra 
heavy  counter-balanced  fly  wheels.  Every  part  standardized 
and  interchangeable.  Buying  an  engine  is  an  im¬ 
portant  thing.  You  might  get  one  too  small  or  too 
large  — pay  too  little  or  too  much.  Get  my  Book 
and  post  yourself  on  the  engine  question. 

farm  power  house 

_  Has  anti-friction 

bearing.  21  sets  Hyatt  roller  and  ball  bear- 
inga  Only  13^%  of  motor’s  power  needed  to 
pull  tractor  unloaded.  Plows,  discs,  har- 
rows,  hauls,  threshes,  saws,  grinds, 
shreds,  grades  roads,  fills  silos.  Pulls 
three  14-in.  bottoms  8  to  9  in.  deep, 


Tractors 


C  WM.  GALLOWAY,  President 
WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

877  Calloway  StaMon.  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


This  Is  an  exact  reproduction  of  my 
Sreat  factories  where  I  manufacture 
and  sell  direct. 


WDf  TIT  for  the  book  . 

irCff  a  tm  Use  the  Coupon  AfOIV  5 


•  to  24  Loads  por  Acr* 


9  - - - - r  m  m  w  m  m  - ^ 

Don’t  hesitate,  I  urge  you  to  get  my  new  1918  Book  and  read  it.  See 
why  you  don’t  have  to  pay  two  and  three  prices  for  your  imple¬ 
ment  yet  get  the  best  made.  Comparison  proves  what  I  say 
is  so.  Buy  from  Galloway  at  the  manufacturer’s  price  and  .  i 
save  the  difference.  I  ship  from  St.  Paul,  Council  Bluffs, 

Chicago  and  Kansas  City  in  addition  to  Waterloo,  and  ^ 
save  you  on  freight. 


y  DOW  JfK/KA  V/IA  XlCJ|$IiL« 

“  v’rSTI**  Write  T oday  for  the  Book.  Use  the  Coupon 
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MAKE  the  OLD  STAVE  SILO 

. N  EW . 


BEFORE 

1-0111  notiial  photo.  Stave  silo.  T'visted,  Icaii- 
iiitf,  roadj-  to  oollapse  and  a  menace  to 
nearby  liulldings. 


AFTER 

Same  silo  rebuilt  -with  Crainelox  coverinpr- 
A  strong,  beautiful,  permanent  structure 
that  retiuires  no  more  attention  or  worry. 


Any  homemade,  or  patent  stave  silo  can  be  made  over  into  a  beautiful, 
strong,  airtight  Craine  Triple  Wall  Silo,  that  keeps  cold  out  and  warrnth 
in.  At  one-half  the  cost  of  a  new  silo  you  can  have  permanent  silo  in¬ 
surance.  You  will  have  no  worry,  no  bother,  no  loss  of  spoiled  silage. 
Read  what  A.  M.  Colvin  of  Oaklawn,  R.  I.  says : 


“In  1911 1  bought  and  filled  a . silo.  The  following  summer  it  collapsed.  Again  in 

1912,  1  had  it  erected  and  filled.  Again  it  collapsed.  Ihe  third  time  it  was  erected  I 
endeavored  to  prevent  it  from  again  blowing  down  by  guying  the  silo  to  the  barn.  Jn 
February  when  empty,  the  wind  blew  one  side  of  the  silo  in,  and  in  a  few  days  it  was  flat. 

The  silo  is  now  erected  and  covered  with  Craine  Patent  Covering,  and  I  am  confident  it 
will  not  blow  down  again.  Craine  Patent  Covering,  while  it  makes  the  silo  much  stronger, 
also  makes  it  warmer,  absolutely  airtight,  and  much  more  attractive  in  appearance. 

(]\Ir.  Colvin  bought  another  Craine  Triple  Wall  Silo  in  1915  and  still  another  in  1917.) 

«B€st  Silo  He  Ever  Saw” 

“I  am  sending  photos  of  my  silos  before  and  after  being  erected  by  the 
Craine  Triple  Wall  plan.  It  makes  the  best  silo  I  ever  saw.  I  used  the 
staves  of  the  old  silo,  otherwise  it  was  all  theCraine  Silo.  We  are  feeding  from 
this  silo  now  for  the  second  winter  and  it  has  proved  entirely  satistactory. 


Send  for  Literature  and  Early  Discount  Otter 


Whether  you  need  a  new 
silo  or  have  an  old  one  to 
rebuild,  write  us  at  once. 
A  postal  will  bring  full 
information. 


Lifce  Wire  Agents  Wanted 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  110  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


gggs 


Easy  to  Erect 


Thnt  the  Unadilla  Silo  presents  no  building 
lu-dbiem  is  proved  again  and  again.  Its  simiile 
I -a I  ts  go  together  quickly  and  easily.  Any  linnd.v 
man  with  the  aid  of  boy  or  woman  can  erect 
a  t'nadilla.  Either  conical  or  gambrel  roof  (with 
exti-a  silage  simee)  comes  as  regular  equipiiient. 

The  price  of  a  Unadilla  is 
practically  all  you  pay.  No 
siieeial,  costl.v  hired  help 
needed.  Heed  the  govern-  ; 
nient’s  advice,  order  early. 
Send  today  for  catalog, 
prices  and  Aoency  Offer. 

Address  Itox  C. 

UNADILLA 
SILO  CO. 

Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


I 


F  ths  Cow  had  her  say 
it  would  be  “a 

HARDER  SILO 


Jyox  /  / 


Better  FoocL 
Sweeter  Silage 

Every  Dairy  Farmer 
Needs  This 

FREE  BOOK 

It  tells  all 
about  Silos 
and  Si laje 

WRITE  FOR 
IT  TO-DAY 

Harder ‘Mfg.Co. 
Coh/eshil,  NY. 


M  1^  Mil  I 

Cow  Comfort  m  Zero  Weather 

You  can  hold  your  cows  to  full  milk  flow  during  a  cold  snap 
— if  they  are  housed  in  Natco  Barns  and  fed  from  a  Natco  Silo. 

The  dead-air  spaces  in  the  hollow  tile  walls  keep  out  the  cold 
yet  prevent  dampness  and  frost  from  gathering. 

Nafleo  iHoUow  Tile 

buildings  save  painting— will  not  rot,  crack  or  crumble.  Will  not  harbor  rats, 
mice  or  other  vermin.  The  glazed  dust-tight  walls  make  it  easy  to  produce  clean 
milk.  Natco  Hollow  Tile  is  widely  used  in  fire-proofing^  “skyscrapers”  let  the 
same  material  safeguard  your  stock  and  reduce  your  fire-risk. 

Your  building  supply  dealer  wilLjrladly  show  you  samples  pf  Natco  Hollow  Tile  and  quote  prices. 
Also,  write  us  at  once  for  new,  illustratixi  Watco  on  the  Farm  book  1918  Edition.  Its  free! 


'*3  Factories  assure  a  wide 
nd  economical  distribu¬ 
tion. 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1121  Fulton  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Dairying  on  Nantucket  Island 


1.  Since  our  Guernsey  cows  get  no 
good  pasture  and  the  weather  is  colder, 
they  dropped  from  60  to  30  quarts  of 
milk.  We  have  given  them  half  cornmeal 
and  bran,  one  per  cent  salt,  good  hay 
feed  in  morning  and  a  bushel  of  silage 
and  grain  ration  at  night.  Our  hay  con¬ 
sists  of  not  much  clover,  mostly  good 
Timothy  and  Red-top.  Our  tile  silo  was 
not  finished  on  time,  and  we  cut  with 
only  lower  ends  of  stalks  a  little  green, 
but  a  goodly  number  of  matured  ears. 
We  ran  in  considerable  water,  and  the 
cows  clean  it  up  well.  I  imagine  we  are 
short  on  concentrates  and  would  like  your 
advice  on  the  subject.  We  raised  a  lot 
of  Canada  field  corn  and  have  a  mill  to 
grind  it. 

2.  We  have  a  nice  two-year-old  Hol¬ 
stein  bull  and  heifer.  What  should  the 
bull’s  ration  be  with  and  without  good 
pasture?  The  heifer  is  about  to  drop  a 
calf.  She  has  had  fine  pasture  all  the 
season  and  is  in  good  order.  Should  we 
grain  her  any  yet?  W^e  would  like  ad- 
I’ice  on  general  care  and  feed  for  the  cow 
during  all  periods  of  the  year;  also  for 
the  calf.  Ought  we  to  warm  the  cow’s 
water  at  all  times? 

3.  We  are  working  into  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  stock  and  wish  to  know  the  best 
practice  to  advance  with  the  breed  in 
both  physical  and  productive  improve¬ 
ment.  There  are  two  other  farmers  here 
who  own  Holsteins.  Wihat  should  we  do 
to  get  better  stock?  We  have  started 
with  Star  Farm  Segis  King  192.340,  son 
of  King  Hartje,  who  is  from  a  30-ll>.  4i/^- 
year  old.  The  heifer  is  Mutual  .Tohanna 
Lass  II,  307058,  a  daughter  of  King  I’on- 
tiac  Mechthilde  De  Kol  and  ^lutual  Jo¬ 
hanna  Lass,  who  has  75  per  cent  the  same 
breeding  as  a  33-lb.  3^^-year-old.  The 
heifer  was  sired  by  Prince  Walker  Co- 
lantha,  whose  two  nearest  dams  are  .30- 
Ib.  cows.  The  bull  weighs  about  1,200 
lbs.  and  has  a  fine  coat  and  pink  skin,  and 
is  all  white.  We  presume  if  the  heifer 
lias  a  bull  calf  we  should  raise  it  for  sale. 
Do  you  consider  we  have  got  a  fairly  good 
start  with  the  quality  of  this  stock? 
Where  should  we  make  our  ne.xt  move  to 
improve  it?  If  we  crossed  the  bull  with 
our  grade  Guernseys,  would  we  not  in¬ 
crease  the  milk  flow  of  the  offspring  with 
a  fair  percentage  of  butter  fat?  Our  fat 
is  now  about  4.70,  but  the  stock  is  not 
profitable,  being  poor  milkers.  w.  T.  s. 

Nantucket  Co.,  Mass. 

1.  I’liere  is  no  question  that  your  ration 
is  deficient  in  protein.  I  should  make  the 
ration  two  parts  cornmeal,  one  part  bran, 
two  parts  cottonseed  meal  and  one  part 
oilmeal;  should  feed  silage  and  grain 
night  and  morning,  half  bushel  of  silage 
at  each  feed.  ’The  hay  should  be  fed  in 
early  forenoon  and  aftei'  milking  at  night. 

2.  I  should  feed  the  bull  the  same  ra¬ 
tion,  giving  him  three  or  four  pounds  of 
the  grain  daily  ;  just  enough  to  keep  him 
in  a  growing  condition.  When  cows  are 
on  pasture  less  protein  need  be  supplied 
in  the  grain  ration,  and  one  part  cotton¬ 
seed  should  be  dropped  from  the  above. 
The  cows  need  about  half  grain  ration  on 
pasture,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the 
pasture.  When  heifer  freshens  give  her 
a  moderate  amount  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  corn,  bran  and  oilmeal  and  then 
work  her  on  to  above  ration. 

3.  The  crossing  of  your  Holstein  bull 
on  the  Guernsey  cows  is  an  uncertain 
proposition.  The  milk  flow  might  be  in¬ 
creased,  but  the  fat  test  would  doubtless 
be  appreciably  lowered.  However,  since 
Guernseys  are  grades,  I  believe  I  should 
use  the  Holstein  bull  at  hand.  Y^ou  have 
a  good  foundation  heifer  and  bull  and  if 
you  wish  to  launch  out  a  little  more 
should  try  to  find  cows  or  heifers  closely 
related  to  heifer  you  now  have.  If  the 
daughters  of  this  bull  come  good  there  is 
no  objection  to  breeding  the  bull  to  his 
daughters.  You  should  subscribe  for  at 
least  one  of  the  breed  papers  and  keep  in 
touch  with  Holsteiu  breeders.  It  is  pol¬ 
icy  to  grow  all  of  the  feed  you  can  at 
home.  However,  if  you  grow  oats  and 
corn  for  the  grain  you  should  grow  some 
protein  in  the  form  of  clover.  Alfalfa  or 
oat  and  pea  hay.  In  this  way  you  can 

I  balance  a  ration  on  home-grown  feed, 
i  Soy  beans  in  the  silage  will  also  help  and 
seem  to  be  very  practical.  n.F.  J. 


Dairy  Ration 

I  have  several  cows.  Jerseys  and  Guern- 
sevs.  and  would  like  you  to  give  me  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration.  For  rough  stuff  I  have 
corn  fodder  and  clover  hay ;  also  have 
considerable  rye  which  they  can  pasture. 
I  can  purchase  wet  brewers’  grains  for 
20c  a  bushel,  and  would  like  to  use  con¬ 
siderable  of  this  if  you  think  it  all  right. 


I  can  purchase  nearly  all  ground  grains 
on  the  market.  K-  K- 

New  Jersey. 

Feed  about  15  pounds  of  hay  per  head 
per  day  and  what  corn  fodder  cows  will 
clean  up.  Feed  25  pounds  wet  brewers’ 
grains  per  head  per  day.  This  about  one- 
half  bushel.  Feed  dry  grain  made  of  equal 
parts  cottonseed,  gluten  and  bran  at  rate 
of  a  pound  to  about  six  pounds  of  milk 
produced  daily.  n.  F.  J. 


Feeding  Rye  to  Pigs 

I  have  about  a  ton  of  chopped  (ground i 
rye.  How  can  I  use  that  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  in  feeding  horse,  four  cows  and 
five  pigs?  Can  I  fatten  five  l(K)-lb. 
pigs  on  this  ground  rye?  If  so,  how 
much  should  I  use  to  a  feeding  for  eaoli 
pig?  II-  u- 

New  Jersey. 

Your  rye  could  be  used  to  best  advan¬ 
tage  when  mixed  with  other  feeds.  If 
you  can  get  hold  of  any  corn  without  pay¬ 
ing  too  much  for  it,  should  feed  equal 
parts  corn  and  rye  to  pigs,  about  8  lbs.  a 
day,  fed  in  slop.  The  best  rule,  however, 
is  to  feed  all  they  will  clean  up  without 
leaving  considerable  in  the  trough.  If 
you  cannot  get  corn,  use  75  parts  rye  and 
25  parts  wheat  middlings.  For  cows  the 
rye  could  be  worked  in  with  such  feeds  as 
gluten,  cottonseed  meal  and  bran.  The 
kind  of  roughage  you  have  on  hand 
would  determine  the  proportions  to  use. 
If  you  have  mixed  hay  or  mixed  hay  and 
silage,  a  ration  of  one  part  each  bran, 
rye  and  gluten  with  two  parts  cottonseed 
meal  would  be  good.  If  you  have  clover 
hay,  drop  cottonseed  to  one  part  and 
raise  rye  to  two  parts.  ii.  F.  .i.. 


Low  Protein  Feeds 

I  would  like  a  ration  for  Holstein 
cows.  Hay  is  poor ;  have  corn  silage, 
peas  and  oats;  hay  and  cornstalks  for 
roughage;  grain,  corn  and  cohmeal,  oats, 
wheat  bran,  buckwheat  middlings,  beer 
grains.  J- 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  impossible  to  balance  a  ratimi 
from  the  feeds  you  mention,  in  that  all 
the  feeds,  with  the  exception  of  the  brew¬ 
ers’  grains,  are  low  in  protein.  About 
the  best  you  could  do  would  be  to  feed 
cows  35  to  40  pounds  silage  daily  ;  two 
small  feeds  of  hay  aufl  what  cornstalks 
they  will  clean  up.  Then  make  grain  ra¬ 
tion  two  parts  of  brewers’  grains  and  one 
part  each  of  other  feeds  you  have  on  hand. 
Add  one  per  cent  salt  to  mixture  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  up.  Feed  grain  at  rate  of  about 
one  pound  to  four  pounds  milk  produced 
daily.  ii.  f.  J. 


Cottonseed  Meal  for  Cow# 

A  neighbor  contends  that  cottonseed 
meal  is  a  very  dangerous  feed  and  should 
be  used  vei-y  sparingly,  as  it  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  cause  abortion.  I  argue  that 
abortion  is  a  disease  and  is  not  caused  by 
feed ;  also  fail  to  see  why  a  feed  so  high 
in  protein  can  be  dangerous.  This  i.s  in 
cow  feed,  mixed  200  lbs.  bran  to  100  lbs. 
cottonseed,  fed  two  to  three  quarts  twice 
daily.  Also  can  abortion  be  caused  in 
any  way  than  the  disease,  as  by  falling 
or  chased  by  a  dog,  at  any  time  during 
the  period  of  gestation?  B.  M.  ii. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  much,  argument  about  the  use 
of  cottonseed  meal  in  large  amounts  for 
dairy  cows.  In  the  South  it  is  used  in 
such  amounts  as  astonish  many  of  ii3 
here  in  the  North.  Ordinarily,  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  not  more  than  a  third  of  the 
ration  be  cottonseed  meal.  Contagious 
abortion  is  caused  by  «  germ  and  there  is 
no  authoritative  proof  that  cottonseed 
meal  will  cause  abortion.  Sometimes  a 
cow  may  slip  or  get  hooked  and  lose  her 
calf  from  this  cause,  but  this  is  rare. 
Most  premature  births  are  real  abortions. 
Feeding  cottonseed  as  you  are  should  pro¬ 
duce  no  harmful  effects  whatever, 

H.  F.  J. 


Soft  Corn  for  Swine 

Will  you  suggest  a  supplementary  grain 
ration  for  soft  corn,  for  quick  growth,  to 
be  fed  to  young,  thrifty  pigs  weighing 
about  30  lbs.  each?  I  have  been  feeding 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  gluten  and 
brown  middlings,  costing  ,$3  and  $2..35 
respectively  per  hundred,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  like  it  very  well.  I  cannot  get 
tankage  in  the  local  market,  but  can  get 
it  in  Philadelphia  at  4c  per  lb.  for  40% 
and  45%  protein  goods,  and  in  Allentown 
for  ,$5.10  and  $4.35  per  cwt.  for  60%  and 
40%  goods.  I.  L.  A. 

I’ennsylvania. 

Try  a  ration  of  50  parts  corn,  25  iiurts 
middiings.  10  parts  linseed  oil  meal  and 
15  parts  tankage.  Gluten  is  not  very  well 
liked  by  pigs.  I  should  advise  the  60% 
tankage  at  $5.10  per  cwt.  ii.  F.  j. 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


A  Shortage  of  Heifer  Calves 

How  are  the  dairymen  going  to  raise 
Dp  and  maintain  their  herds  of  dairy 
oows  so  as  to  keep  up  the  milk  supply 
when  dealers  are  allowed  to  purchase  and 
market  heifer  calves  less  than  a  week 
old?  Dairymen  in  this  section  of  the 
State  are  confronted  by  this  problem. 
Dealers  are  purchasing  calves  that  should 
be  raised  for  dairy  cows,  paying  prices 
ranging  from  .$4  to  .$10-  for  grade  calves 
less  than  a  week  old.  It  is  our  under¬ 
standing  that  these  calves  are  shipped  to 
Albany.  What  becomes  of  the  calves? 
Are  they  used  for  food  purposes,  or  is 
there  such  a  demand  for  dairy  stock  in 
tM  vicinity  of  Albany  that  farmers  can 
afford  to  pay  such  prices  and  for  such 
quantities  of  the.se  calves  to  be  raised 
for  dairy  cows?  Is  there  a  provision  in 
the  bob-veal  law  that  covers  the  shipping 
of  calves  of  this  age  for  food  purposes 
'alive,  or  does  that  law  apply  only  to  the 
shipping  of  dre.ssed  calves?  To  illustrate 
the  point,  one  year  ago  we  purcha.sed  such 
calves  for  practically  the  value  of  their 
skins.  Recently  my  brother  tried  to  pur¬ 
chase  15  or  20  grade  Holstein  calves  from 
a  dairyman  in  Delaware  county  to  replace 
some  stock  we  were  about  to  sell.  While 
talking  with  this  dairyman  one  of  these 
dealers  ajtpeared  on  the  scene  and  pur¬ 
chased  a  two-day-old  calf,  paying  $8  for 
the  same.  The.se  dealers  have  been  trying  to 
induce  one  of  my  neighbors  to  buy'^calves 
for  them.  We,  as  dairymen,  are  facing  a 
.serious  .shortage  of  young  stock  to  raise. 
It  would  seem  that  publicity  of  thi.s  mat¬ 
ter  would  awaken  farmers  to  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  situation  and  help  to  safe- 
t^iuiru  tlip  future  of  the  dniry  indii.str\’, 

Hreene  Co.,  N.  Y.  ii.  clay  ferris. 

The  present  high  prices  for  meat  and 
milk  make  it  poor  economy  to  raise  any 
calf  except  a  purebred  or  one  from  the 
be.st  cow.s.  Xo  use  putting  seven-cent  milk 
into  a  scrub  heifer  calf.  Of  course  these 
heifer  calves  from  good  cows  are  worth 
more  money  than  ever  before.  We  re¬ 
cently  bought  a  good  grade  cow  and  the 
dairyman  offered  .$15  for  the  calf  if  it 
proved  to  be  a  heifer.  .A.n  advertisement 
for  heifer  calves  from  superior  grade 
cows  would  probably  locate  plenty  of 
them,  but  they  are  worth  a  good  price. 


Shall  I  Keep  a  Goat  ? 

AMll  you  give  me  some  information 
about  the  goat.'*  What  are  the  pros  and 
cons  of  kecjiiug  a  goat?  How  much  milk 
per  day  does  an  average  goat  give?  How 
“"^^'ths  in  a  year  does  a  goat  give 
milk?  Is  goat’s  milk  a  substitute  for 
cow  s  milk  ;  that,  is,  can  one  u.se,  satisfac- 
torily,  goat’s  milk  for  all  the  purposes 
that  cow’s  milk  is  u.sed?  Can  butter  be 
made  from  goat’s  milk?  What  does  it 
co.st  to  keep  a  goat?  That  is,  how  does 
the  cost  of  keeping  a  goat  compare  with 
the  cost  of  keeping  a  cow?  How  do  the 
returns  compare?  suburbamte. 

The  goat  has  been  man’s  .servant  from 
the  most  ancient  times.  It  adapts  itself 
so  well  to  the  most  widely  varying  condi¬ 
tions  of  climate  and  care  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  worldwide  in  distribution.  It  has 
been  the  treasure  of  kings  and  the  com- 
lianion  of  the  peasant.  It  is  at  home  on 
city  streets  and  on  mountain  ranges.  It 
ha.s  a  jilace  in  the  sacred  and  .secular  lit¬ 
erature  of  all  ages;  and  yet,  .so  little  is 
generally  known  about  it  that  compara¬ 
tively  few  people  could  give  an  intelligent 
de.scription  of  its  life  habits. 

The  place  of  the  goat  in  American  do¬ 
mestic  life  has  been  small.  America  has 
been  the  land  of  abundance,  and,  where 
abundance  reigns,  the  cow  displaces  the 
goat.  There  are  few  services  which  the 
goat  can  render  to  man  to  which  other 
animals  are  not  better  adapted.  Goat’s 
flesh,  as  food,  is  not  equal  to  mutton  and 
to  that  of  other  animal.s.  Goat  milk  is 
wholesome,  nutritioms,  and,  when  the  ani¬ 
mal  i.s  properly  cared  for,  palatable,  but. 
Rave  for  infant  feeding,  and  for  greater 
freedom  from  possible  danger  of  convey¬ 
ing  tuberculosis,  it  is  in  no  way  superior 
to  cow’s  milk.  Cream  cannot  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  goat  milk  by  any  ordinary 
process.  The  goat  being  a  strong  butter, 
it  is  not  .strange,  perhaps,  that  goat  but¬ 
ter  is  .strong,  and  goat  milk  chee.se  is  not 
a  universally  appreciated  delicacy.  Un¬ 
der  favorable  conditions  for  both  animals, 
goat  milk  costs  more  to  produce,  per 
quart,  than  does  that  from  cows.  Greater 
care  must  also  be  taken  to  prevent  its  be¬ 
coming  unpalatable  through  acquiring  the 
undesirable  odor  and  taste  of  the  animal. 
This  about  sums  up  the  “corns”  of  the  sit¬ 
uation. 

For  the  milch  goat,  it  may  be  said  that 


its  first  cost  is  much  less  than  that  of  a 
cow.  It  can  be  stabled  and  fed  at  much 
less  expense,  and  by  some  who  have  no 
facilities  for  keeping  a  cow.  The  cost  of 
keeping  a  goat  has  been  variously  esti¬ 
mated,  but  it  is  probably  a  fair  state 
ment  to  say  that  it  is  about  one-sixth  of 
that  of  keeping  a  cow.  Many  infants,  and 
some  invalids,  thrive  upon  goat  milk, 
though  they  cannot  digest  that  from  cows. 
This  statement  is  not  true  of  all  infants 
oi  invalids,  however.  .  Goats  are  prac¬ 
tically  immune  to  tuberculosis.  Their  milk, 
therefore,  is  not  as  likely  to  convey  that 
disease  to  young  children,  as  is  the  milk 
of  cows.  Mhile  goat  milk  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be  richer  than  cow’s  milk,  a 
three-year  record  of  a  mixed  herd  kept  at 
the  Geneva,  X.  Y.,  Experiment  Station 
showed  an  average  fat  content  of  3.7  per 
cent.  This  is  better  than  average  Hol¬ 
stein  milk,  but  inferior  to  that  of  Jer- 
.seys.  The  greater  sweetness  of  goat  milk 
has  probably  led  to  its  having  been 
thought  richer. 

Goats,  like  cow.s,  vary  markedly  in  in¬ 
dividual  milk  production.  Good  milch 
goats  give  from  one  to  two  quart.s  per 
day,  poor  ones  less,  and  exceptional  indi¬ 
viduals  more.  They  are  in  milk  ordi¬ 
narily  from  six  to  eight  months  of  the 
year.  When  stall  fed,  they  eat  hay, 
grain,  vegetables  and  some  kitchen 
wastes.  Unless  well  and  properly  fed, 
they  need  not  be  expected  to  give  much 
milk.  Goats  are  well  adapted  to  picking 
much  of  their  living  in  the  Summer  time 
from  rough,  waste  land.  They  will  graze 
and  browse  where  a  cow  could  not.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  many  families  who  use  a  quart 
or  two  of  milk  daily  could  better  afford  to 
keep  one  or  two  goats  than  to  patronize 
the  milkman,  but  the  fact  that  so  few  do 
is  pretty  good  evidence  that  the  average 
American  family  still  finds  the  cow  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  substitute  that  has  been  of¬ 
fered  for  her.  m.  b.  d. 

Results  from  Selling  Cream 

The  milk  situation  does  not  trouble  us; 
we  are  way  out,  and  sell  cream.  Six  cows 
picked  up  .$260  worth  on  15  acres  of  poor 
pasture,  raised  a  calf  apiece  and  largely 
raised  $.300  worth  of  hogs.  d.  b.  t. 
Missouri. 

Many  a  man  with  a  .small  herd  of  good 
dairy  cows  is  doing  well  in  that  way. 
With  hogs  and  calves  to  take  care  of  the 
.skim-milk  and  cream  to  sell  pretty  much 
all  the  plant  food  except  phosphorus  is 
left  on  the  farm,  and  one  man  can  handle 
many  head  of  stock. 

Ethel  :  “Oh,  Jack  has  enlisted !”  Mu¬ 
riel:  “Isn’t  he  rather  young?”  Ethel: 
“Yes,  but  he  joined  the  infantry.” — Credit 
Lost. 


if 


Make  Big  Beef 

iProfitsThisYear 


to 


Your  country  more  beef  and  the  whole  world  is  clamoring  ior 
more.  Prices  are  sure  to  go  higher  and  higher,  as  they  are  already  doing. 
.  -  .  Kaise  every  pound  of  beef  you  can.  You^ll  not  only  be  doint?  your  duty 

.your  country  but  you  11  help  to  feed  starving  nations  and  you’ll  make  a  big  profit  besides. 
Develop  your  calves  into  big,  healthy,  heavy  beef  cattle,  and  make  more  money  than  you 
would  by  selling  them  for  veal.  Feed  them 

International  Grofast  Calf  Meal 

Cheaper  Than  New  Milk  for  Raising  Calves 

j Meal  ia_a  complete.scien-  condition.  Develops  them  faster  and  better  than  new 

'  ‘  milk  or  any  other  calf  feed  known.  Dairymen,  stock- 

men  and  farmers  everywhere  are  feeding  this  scien¬ 
tific  calf  meal  with  amazing  results.  Don’t  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  mere  dairy  profits  when  it  is  so  easy  to  make 
morelmoney  on  beef.  Begpn  feeding  Grofast  at  once. 


one  on  new  milk.  It  contains  no  cottonseed  meaL 
which  13  dangerous  to  calves.  Grofast  Calf  Meal 
Keeps  your  calves  growing  and  in  a  healthy,  thriving 


Saves  Yonr  Milk  for  Extra  Profits 


STUDY  THIS  FEEDING  TABLE 


At  the  End 
of  the 

Grofast 
Calf  Meal 

New  Milk 

Water 

1st  Week 

2nd  “ 

1- 3  Pint 

2- 3  •’ 

3  Quarts 

2 

1  Quart 

2  “ 

8rd  *• 

11-3  ” 

1 

3 

4th  “ 

2 

1-2  " 

31-2  “ 

6th  " 

2  2-3  " 

None 

4 

B  e  ef  Maker  Co  UP  on 


International  Sugar  Feed  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Grofast  Calf  Meal  conies  In  100- Ib  sacks  and  sells  at  #5  a  sack, 
call  be  bhlpped  immediately  upon  receipt  of  order 

Mail  Coupon 

BTAurf  Get  started  feed- 
**  W*  •  ing  this  remark¬ 
able  beef-making  calf  feed, 
and  your  profits  begin  to 
grow  that  much  sooner.  Send 
us  the  coupon  at  once — Now 
— T-o-d-a-y!  Send  no  money. 

Pay  when  meal  arrives. 

INTERNATIONAL 
SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Manufacturers  of  the  world 
famous  International  Special 
Dairy  Feed  fed  by  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dairymen, 
stockmen,  etc. 

Mills  at  Minneapolis 
and  Memphis,  Tenn. 


freight . sack  of  International  * 

urolubt  Calf  Meal  at  Co  per  sack,  delivered  iny  station.  My  shipping  stotlon  [ 

>9 .  I 


My  name  is. 


Address  , 


I 


. R.  F.  D.  No., 


The  name  and  address  of  my  bank  Is. 


YOU  CAN’T  CUT  OUT  A 

Bo^  Spavin  or  Thorou^hpin 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  witii 


ABSORBine 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  M  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR„ 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Musclei  or  Lieamenti,  Enlarged  Glandt.  Wens, 
Cysts.  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  tl  and  £2 
t  bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

W-  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.Fi,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MINERAL"'o'il«r 
HEAVE"° 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

■  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


yeara 

COMPOUND 


$3  Package 

Ouarantoed  to  olva 
aafiafaotlon  or 
money  refunded 

|$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
fPostpald  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptlyp  bookie  til’ 


MINEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO./  461  fourth  Aye..  Pittsburg.  Pft 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ’‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


KEEP  rOUR 

HOFISES ,  IN 
PRIME  WORKING 


Condition 


Ahorse  m  the  field — working  for  you — is 

worth  two  in  the  barn — simply  eating  their 
•  t.  heads  off.  There  is  no  way  ol  preventing  spavin 
ringbone,  splint  or  curb  from  suddenly  laming  and  laying  no  vour  horses— hut  tbpry*  q  wtow  r.t  r  t  j 

KENDALL* S  SPAVIN  TREATMENT 

Known  For  40  Years  as  KendalFs  Spavin  Cure 

wSry^bSt\^hous?nds  ofTollLs’  ^v^orfhn?  only  been  saving  untold  time,  work  and 

Lre-e  m  ^  ^  Valuable  horseflesh  and  has  many  times  saved  horses  from  death. 

Spavin  Treatment.  He  write^^“f have^sed  fS^botuZs'oT but  actually  makes  money  by  using  Kendall’s 
bought  the  mules  for  880.00  and  can  now  cash  th^m  for  84C»S“shaTnevTr  be  * 

N.  Y.,®w®  e“uTed%^ou®r'sDav^®Trel\’m  remarkable  success.  Mr.  Floyd  Nelson.  Kings  Ferry. 

Spa.l„ed  horses  a»d  .rea.logr  them.'’  I  cohaSSSe".'?.'  iSblal'eSTo'ltlfS 

nay  S’bette'rlo 

Don’t  call  your  case  “hopeless”  in  the  face  of  above  testimony. 

Bm  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vi,,  U,S,Am 
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Tshe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Huber 


mi 


Enables  1  Man  to 
do  the  Work  of  4 
Men  and  12  Horses 

Does  quicker  work.  Plows 
an  acre  an  hour  with 
three  14"  bottoms  set 
8"  deep  —  faster  than  4  men 
and  12  horses. 

Does  better  work.  Every  fur¬ 
row  straight  as  a  surveyor’s 
line,  and  of  even  depth. 

Does  cheaper  work.  No  wages 
to  pay,  no  feed  to  buy.  No  rest¬ 
ing,  no  slowing  up.  An  even 
steady  flow  of  power  that  gets 
the  work  done  on  time. 

The  Huber  Light  Four  is  the 
ideal  power  unit.  In  the  5,000 
pound  class.  6-foot  turning  ra¬ 
dius.  12  h.  p.  at  the  draw-bar, 
25  h.p.  at  the  belt.  Road  speed 
2  to  4  miles  an  hovu".  4  Cylin- 
derWaukesha  Motor.  Does  not 
pack  the  ground  or  stall.  Burns 
gasoline,  kerosene  or  distillate. 

For  plowing,  threshing,  disc¬ 
ing,  harrowing,  seeding,  buzzing 
wood,  filling  silo,  etc.,  etc.  An 
all  year  round  investment. 

Our  folder  "Doing  the  Impossible” 
shows  why  it  is  an  economy  for  any 
medium  or  large  farm  to  have  a  Huber 
Light  Four.  Also  describes  the  Huber 
in  detail.  Send  fur  it  today. 

THE  HUBER  MFG.  COMPANY 
424  Center  St.  Marion,  Ohio 


“I 

Now 
Hear 
Clearly” 


You, Too,  Caoi  Hear! 

Inasmuch  as  300,000  users  of  the‘‘ACOU^ 
TICON”  have  had  the  same  results  from  it 
as  Mr.  Garrett  Brown,  whose  photo  appears 
above,  wef  eel  perfectly  safe  in  urginge  very 
deaf  person,  without  a  penny  of  expense, 
solely  and  entirely  at  our  risk,  to  accept  the 

1918  Acousticon 

FOR  TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

NO  DEPOSIT— NO  EXPENSE 

Since  the  perfecting  of  ournew  1918‘'ACOUS- 

TIOON, ’’smaller, better  and  justasBtrong  as  ever, 

it  is  no  more  noticeable  than  in  the  above  picture. 

Ail  you  need  to  do  Is  to  write  saying  that  you 
are  hard  of  hearing  and  will  try  the  *  ACOUS¬ 
TICON.”  The  trial  will  not  cost  you  one  cent, 
for  we  even  pay  delivery  charges, 
tai  A  D  M I M  I  There  Is  no  good  reason  w  hy 
WAImniiniVlB  evet^one  should  not  make  as 
'  liberal  a  trial  offer  as  we  d<^  so 

do  not  send  money  for  any  instrument  for  the  deaf 
until  you  have  tried  it. 

Tho  “ACOUSTICON"  has  Improvements  and  patented 
features  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  so  no  matter  what 
you  have  tried  in  the  past,  send  for  your  free  trial  of 
the  “ACOUSTICON"  today  and  convince  yourself-*you 
alone  to  decide.  Address 

General  Acoustic  Co.,  1350  Candler  Bldo-,  New  York 
Canadian  Address,  ^1  New  Birks  Bldjr.  .Montreal 


RHEUMATISM 


Get  rid  of 
the  rheumatic  _ 
pains  that  cause  dis¬ 
tressful  days  and  sleep¬ 
less  nights.  Apply 

ANDOLIN 

The  Penetrative  Anodyne  Cream 

Pain  ceases  immediately  after  appli¬ 
cation.  More  rapid  in  action  and 
more  powerful  in  effeet  than  any 
liniment.  Does  not  blister.  Send 
60  cents  in  stamps  for  a  large 
tube. 

Edward  l.assere,  Inc, 

400  Wes  1 23rd  Street 
NewYork 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


This  part  of  the  State  h.as  been  a  great 
hay-jiroducing  section.  The  money  crop 
1ms  been  hay.  and  the  barns  now  are  full 
of  it.  It  sold  early  in  the  Fall  at  .$20 
t<>/|:‘!0  per  ton.  but  it  is  off  now.  -This  is 
also  (luitc  ii  fruit  county.  Apples  two- 
thirds  of  a  crop,  prices  good,  $2..50  as 
they  come  from  the  tree,  and  graded  fruit 
from  .$:>  to  .$5  jter  bbl.  Not  many  in  cel¬ 
lars  now,  iilthoiigh  one  farmer  a  mile  from 
here  has  1,4(K)  bids,  in  fruit  cellar  await¬ 
ing  shipment  later  on.  Cows  from  $70  to 
$125.  and  rather  scarce.  We  are  10  miles 
from  Albany,  and  two  miles  from  Ravena 
on  the  W<‘st  Shore  railroad.  One  of  our 
milkmen  sells  his  milk  at  Ravena  for  10c 
per  qt.  Milk  from  10  to  12c  per  qt. ;  but¬ 
ter,  .55  to  00c;  fresh  eggs.  75(;  and  very 
scarce.  Potatoes,  .$4  to  $5  per  bbl.  of 
180  lbs.  Rye  at  the  mill,  $1.00  per  00 
lbs.;  wheat,  ,$2.25  per  00  lbs.  ('orn  crop 
not  very  good,  the  early  frost  in  late  Sep¬ 
tember  hit  it  before  it  was  all  hard,  so 
tlier<‘  is  a  good  deal  of  soft  corn.  Sound 
corn,  ,$2.(»0  i)or  00  lbs.  Not  much  buck¬ 
wheat  raised,  only  about  enough  for  home 
consumjjtion.  Not  much  garden  truck 
sold.  Some  beans  have  been  raised  for 
the  i)ast  two  years,  selling  now  for  $10.50 
per  bu.  A.  F. 

Albany  Co..  N.  Y. 

Milk  has  be«>n  sold  :it  I.eagne  prices  at 
shipping  station  since  Dec.  1.  Prcviousl.v 
we  had  been  running  onr  <diees«‘  factory; 
March  i)ric(‘s,  $2.15;  April.  .$2.20;  May, 
.$2.00;  ,lnnc.  $2;  .Inly,  .$1.00;  August, 
.$2.20;  September,  .$2. .50.  October  we  have 
not  received  yet;  some  of  <>ur  cheese  lost 
in  transit  between  here  and  New  Y’ork. 
November.  $2. 28.  Rutter  selliiig  at  store, 
48  to  50c;  eggs,  00c;  i)ork.  dressed,  22c. 
Potatoes  a  fair  croi)  but  some  froze  in 
ground  before  dug  ;  .$2  six  weeks  ago  ;  now 
about  $1.40.  Apples,  fair  croj) ;  good  ones, 
$2.  This  is  a  dairy  section  ;  not  very 
garden  truck  raised.  Cood  milch 
,$100.  Hay,  about  $14;  buckwheat 
7  to  8c  i)cr  lb. ;  cabbag(‘.  2c  i>er  lb. 
at  the  local  mills  is  higher  than 
per  100  lbs.  Cornmeal  at  Clean, 
mile's  distant.  .$4.50;  Salamanca.  10 
west,  $1  per  100;  in  liradford.  10 
miles  south,  $5  jier  100.  All  other  feeds 
jibout  .$00  or  better  iier  ton.  except  bran, 
,$48.  Most  of  the  farmers  here  get  feed 
through  the  l.eague  and  Craugt'  Imyer. 
Rraii.  .$40  ;  otlu'r  fe'cds  from  $ls  to  >$o.‘>. 

Cattaraugus  (’o..  N.  Y.  n.  F.  M. 

Prices  on  the  street  to  jerivate'  custom¬ 
ers  :  Whole  milk.  12  to  14c  jicr  qt. ;  .skim- 
milk.  .5c;  buttermilk.  5c;  collage  cheese. 
lOc  lb.  :  eggs.  (iO  to  00c  jeer  doz. ;  buttci- 
(farmers),  52  to  .5(ic  lb.;  creamery.  50 
to  (iOc.  Api)les.  $1.25  bu. ;  potatoes.  $1.2,5 
to  $1.40  bu. ;  sweet  potatoes.  20  to  2;>c  % 
idu:  turnips.  $1..5()  bu. ;  Swede  turnips. 
.$1..50  bu. ;  carrots.  $1.50  lui.  ;  jiarsmiis. 
$1.-50  bu.;  onions,  $2  bu. ;  beaus.  10  to  20c 
lb. ;  cabbage.  5  to  10c  head.  Live  chickens, 
old.’  22c;  young.  25c;  turkey.  28c;  duck. 
$1.50  apii'ce;  geese.  $2..50  aiuecc.  Hogs, 
dressed,  24c  1b.  ;  bei'f.  good.  18  to  20c  lb. 
and  10  to  18(‘  lb.  (beef  sold  by  the  <iuar- 
tor).  Following  arc  iiriccs  charged  to 
farmers  and  paid,  jirovidi'd  they  have  to 
sell  ;  Wheat  flour.  $0.50  to  $8.50  per 
cwt. :  buckwheat  Hour.  $7  to  .$S  p('r  : 
cornmeal.  $0.50  to  $7.50;  oatmeal.  .$o.o0 
to  .$(>:  rice  (best).  $10.50  per  cwt.  Ibii'T 
feeds;  Hrau.  .$2.40  cwt.;  reddog.  $d..)0 ; 
wheat  middlings.  .$2.10  ;  rod  middlings. , $.5; 
union  grains.  .$2.20;  sugar  Iced.  $W1(K 
Farmers  receive  when  selling  wheat. 
bu  ;  rye,  $1.80  bu. ;  oats.  75c;  corn. 
$1  on ;  'buckwheat,  per  cwt..  .$2,10;  po¬ 
tatoes.  $1;  hogs.  18, •  live.  2le  dn'ssed ; 
steers,  dri'ssed.  $15  cwt.;  calves,  live.  14c 
host,  12c  nuKlium  ;  fowls.  18c  live;  milk. 
0  to  7c  per  (it.  ^  1..  F.  N. 

Northampton  (’o..  Pa. 
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domestic.  —  Thefts  of  olive  drab 
cloth,  intended  for  uniforms  for  soldiers  ot 
the  I'uitt'd  States  Army,  were  unearthed 
at  N('w  York  D('C.  27.  and.  according  to 
detectives,  the  sum  iuvidved  may  ri'iich 
$500,000.  Oe  man  is  under  arrest  and  in 
the  Tombs.  It  is  said  that  1'*'^ 
responsible  for  a  discrepancy  of  .$4;),000 
and  that  sevi-ral  employees  <,f  the  Quar¬ 
termaster’s  Department.  I'nited  States 
Army,  made  it  iiossible  for  him 
cloth  at  a  time  when  many  of  I  iicle 
Sam’s  soldiers  were  without  overcoats 
Detectives  in  tin*  ca.se  say  spougi'rs 
over  the  country  arc  in  the  plot  luul  _ 
the  thefts  may  far  exceed  $1,000,000  in- 
sti'ad  of  tin'  more  cousi'rvative  estimate 
of  .^500  000. 

.Tosejili  Tau.saii.  whose  arr 
Rristol.  Pa.,  may  b'ad  to  an  explanation 
of  the  numerous  waterfront  fires  in  New 
York,  pleaded  guilty  Dec.  20  to  a  charge 
of  arson  before'  5Iagistrat('  (loismar  in 
Fifth  Avenue'  ('ourt.  Rrooklyn.  siud  was 
bold  for  grand  ,iury  action.  Tausau  admit¬ 
ted  that  on  Dee.  2  lie  had  set  tiro  to 
Lighter  40(i.  owiii'd  by  the'  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  but  di'iiie'd  that  he  had  any  con- 
iioctiou  with  a  lire  tint  startl'd  in  the 
nearby  ^lorse  shipyards  a  le'w  minutes 
later.  ,  .  . 

A  se'rions  e'a rtliqiiake' ocenrre'd  in  (luate- 
mala,  Central  America,  De'c.  27-28.  Cnat- 
emala  City  suffered  severely ;  thousands 
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were  homeless,  water  mains  we're  destroy¬ 
ed.  and  sanitary  conditions  we*r('  serious. 
The  local  chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  was  in  charge  of  relief  work. 

Fedlowing  the  discovery  by  Federal  se¬ 
cret  service  agents  e>f  what  they  say  is  an 
I.  IV.  \V.  plot  to  destroy  grain  elevators 
throngliont  the  country,  heavy  guards 
were  thrown  around  all  the  threatened 
buildings  at  Chicago  Doc.  28.  The  I.  M  . 
IV.  are  suspected  by  the  (Joverument  of 
being  in  the  employ  of  (Jermany. 

Fire  of  unknown  origin  diet  .$100,000 
damage  to  the  million  dollar  garbage  dis- 
liosal  iilant  at  I.ake  Island.  Staten  Island, 
Dec.  28.  It  took  the  combined  fire  forces 
of  the  northern  shore  of  the  island  more 
than  two  hours  to  subdue  the  flames. 
Large  qnantitie's  of  fat  and  oil  in  the 
j)lant  iiroved  fine  fuel  for  the  fliimes  and 
made  the  task  of  the  firemen  doubly 
difficult. 

.loscidi  11.  I’ngh  and  f'harles  F.  Cray, 
his  partner  in  a  scheme  for  floating  (iraii- 
Innd  Motors  stocks,  were  sentenced  at  New 
York  De'c.  28  by  Federal  .Indge  A.  N. 
Hand  to  serve  one'  ye'ai'  and  one  day  each 
in  Atliinta  Fe'de'ral  prison.  The  prisoners, 
both  young  men.  Avere*  coiiA'ictcd  e)f  fraud¬ 
ulent  use  of  the*  mails.  Howard  R.  May- 
licw.  post  office  inspector,  and  Frank  !M. 
Roosa.  Assistant  T’nitcd  States  Attorney, 
had  told  the  court  that  the  partners  Imd 
;ittemi»te‘d  to  inte're'st  investors  in  worth¬ 
less  (Jranlnnd  Motors  stocks  by  submit¬ 
ting  to  them  a  prosja'ctus  of  an  entirely 
different  concern  which  they  had  aiipro- 
priiitcd.  They  had  also  circulated  siq)- 
])os(*d  i)ictnr('s  of  the  Cr.'tnlnnd  Motors 
factory,  which  in  re'ality  were  merely 
))lat('s  of  a  large  cotton  storage  ware- 
I'.onse*. 

Thirty-four  men  comprising  the  crew 
of  the  Argentine  transitort  I ’alma.  4.000 
ti'us.  weree  resened  fi'om  their  ve'sscl  on 
the  North  Carolina  coast  Dec.  2,0  by  the 
life  .‘•■..avers  at  Cnri-itnck  station. 

Dec.  20  .a  serious  fire  occurred  at  the 
Long  Island  R.  R.  freight  house.  Long 
l.sland  (’ity.  A  ste'cl  framed  Iniilding  2(M) 
feet  long.  100  feet  wide  and  two  storie's 
high,  containing  an  enormous  amount  of 
fre'ight.  including  snjtplie's  for  Cam)is 
IMilis  and  Fidon.  was  totally  consnincd, 
with  a  loss  ('stiaiate'd  at  close*  to  .$200,000. 
Near  the*  building  we're*  1.000  fre'ight  cars, 
■some  of  wliich.  it  was  s.aid.  contained  mn- 
pition  pai'ts  fi'om  local  factorie's,  hut 
(inick  work  by  tlie  y.-ird  cmidoye'cs  save'd 
all  hut  two.  wliich  were*  ele'sl roye'd.  I'hat 
the  fii'c  was  set  by  an  incendiary  is  con- 
sidere'd  almost  certain. 

A  (Jerman-Anstrian  terrorist  plot  was 
blamed  Dec.  .20  liy  Dr.  Camillo  Vedini  for 
the  bomb  explosion  which  shattere'd  the* 
front  (if  his  home*  at  292!>  Washington 
Ronlcvard.  Chicago,  and  broke*  windows 
in  those  of  a  dozen  iiromine'iit  Chicagoans 
in  the  same*  block.  Dr.  Volini’s  conne'c- 
tion  with  the  Italian  Consnliitc's  inte'lli- 
ge'iicc  d('j)iirl ment  is  regareh'd  as  the  mo¬ 
tive.  A  three'  corncre'd  in ve'stigation  has 
been  starte'd  l)y  the*  Italian  (’onsnlatc. 
Fe'de'ral  operatives  and  Chief  of  Police 
ScIiiK'ttler.  The  e'xplosion  occni're'd  a  fe'w 
hours  afte'i'  ei  Re'd  Cross  service*  flag  with 
cre)ss('s  had  he'cn  hung  ov(*r  the  A’olini 
door,  'riie*  crosses  iiidicate'd  cve'r.vone*  in 
the*  fjunily  was  a  He'd  Cross  me'inher. 

Fire,  of  nudetermine'd  origin.  D(*c.  .‘>0. 
destroyed  jui  entire  hnsine'ss  block  of 
Noi-thfork.  AV.  Va..  (*ntailiiig  a  loss  of 
more  than  .$2(10.009.  Frozen  water  nmins 
hindered  the*  worl<  of  firemen,  eend  it  was 
12  Inairs  before*  the  Ihuncs  were?  brought 
nnde'r  control. 

Ne'arl.v  two  hleecks  in  the*  heart  of  the 
hnsine'ss  district  of  Norfedk.  Va..  including 
the*  Montice'llo  Hotel,  were*  destroyed  by 
fire*  .liin.  1.  <  Oie  man  was  killed  iuid  a 

score*  more*  in.inrcd  in  a  se'ries  of  explo¬ 
sions  and  fire's  which  both  the*  police  and 
naval  authorities  believe*  we're*  incendiary. 
The*  loss  was  roughly  cstinnit.'d  at  more 
than  $2.009.(K)0.  Three*  distinct  explo¬ 
sions  in  Jis  many  Iniildings,  one  after  the* 
fire  virtnally  had  been  got  under  control, 
led  to  the  ge'iicral  belief  that  enemy  agents 
were*  at  work.  Alayor  Mayo  i»ractically 
placed  the  city  under  iimrtial  law  by  turn¬ 
ing  the*  situation  over  to  nav!il  oflicers. 
.•ind  some*  2.000  marine's  and  bluejackets 
from  ne'arh.v  imval  stiitions  assiste'd  the* 
Itolicc  and  Home*  (limrds  in  maintaining 
ord(*r  and  preventing  looting. 

As  a  result  of  the*  coal  famine  in  and 
around  N(*w  A'ork  ('it.v  Dire'ctor-tie'ncrjil 
AA'illiam  (1.  Ale.Vdno  ordcre'd  .7:in.  1  that 
shii>in(*nts  of  coal  he*  given  jircfere'iice  ov(*r 
passenger  traffic  in  the*  use*  of  the  Pe'iinsyl- 
vania  tunnels  and  te'rminai  facilities  in 
New  York,  in  a  final  effort  to  overcome 
congestion  and  rush  re'lief  to  the*  famine 
districts. 

The  discovery  eif  ground  glass  in  food 
at  sovcriil  National  Army  cantoiime'iits  re¬ 
cently  resnlte'd  .Ian.  1  in  a  general  warn¬ 
ing  he'ing  dispatched  to  all  commanders 
from  the  Army  Inte'lligence  Rnrean.  Pre- 
caeitionary  warnings  to  prevent  any  of  the 
tamp(*i'e*d  jirovisions  actually  re'aching  the 
me*n  in  the*  scnic'C  likewise*  were*  sent  to 
all  commands  by  tic*  division  of  cooks  and 
bakeries  of  the*  War  D(*i,:irtm(*nt.  The 
sngge'.stion  also  w(*nt  forwarel  that  store*- 
honses  at  all  camps  he  care'fnll.v  gnarde'd 
to  i»revont  any  tamix'riiig  with  foodstnfls 
intended  for  consnmi)tion  by  the*  men.  and 
commande'i's  we're*  instrnct<‘d  to  watch 
closely  the  feed  snieply  for  the  thousands 
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of  animals  in  the  remount  depots  at  the 
camps. 

Tlie  (Jetvernment  has  taken  oi’er  .$(;>0,- 
000  worth  of  uniforms  and  uniform  mate¬ 
rial  in  (’hicago.  it  was  announced  .Tan.  1 
by  C’aptain  Karl  .1.  Zimmerman,  who  was 
ordered  to  commandeer  all  such  materials 
here.  Captain  Zimmerman  said  that  in 
practically  every  case  the  dealers  were 
willing  to  take  whatever  price  the  Govern¬ 
ment  offered. 

The*  largest  convoy  of  army  trucks  yet 
to  be  sent  overlanel  because  of  lack  of 
other  transportation  facilities  left  RntYalo 
.Tan.  1  for  New  York.  It  was  made  up  of 
50  machines  manned  b.v  02  men  of  the 
Twentieth  Fngineers.  The  trucks  will 
travel  over  State  roads  by  way  of  Roches¬ 
ter  and  Albany. 

The  Dutch  Government  has  at  last  de¬ 
cided  to  nnloacl  from  the  ,500,0()0  tons  of 
ships  now  tied  up  in  American  harbors 
the  huge  consignments  of  concentrated 
cattle  fodder  and  grains  intended  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  Holland  and  distribute*  them 
in  the  United  States.  Announcement  was 
made  .Tan.  1  that-  50.0()0  tons  of  the  cattle 
fodder  would  he  available  at  once  and 
would  be  sold  through  the  Food  Adminis-. 
tration.  The  Dutch,  however,  have  stnh-- 
bornly  refused  to  come  to  an  agreement 
whereby  the  vessels  might  he  put  into 
trade  with  Argentina  and  Australia,  and 
an  absolute  eleadlock  still  exists.  The 
Dutch  Government  Ims  hee'ii  assured  that, 
should  it  unload  the*  ships  and  jmt  the*in 
into  service  carrying  Avheat  from  South 
America  and  Australia  its  lecoplc  would 
re'ccive*  some*  supplies  to  tide*  tlie*m  over  thei 
thre*:iten(*d  fiimim*  pe'i'iod.  Rut  these*  of¬ 
fers  have  been  refnse'd. 

AVASHTNGTON.— Dec.  27  the  Presi¬ 
dent  issued  a  jn-oelamation  idae-ing  all 
railroads  in  the  Fnite'd  States  under  Gov¬ 
ernment  control.  Win.  G.  McAdoo  was 
a|)i)ointed  Director-General  of  Itailroads. 
The  effect  of  this  momentous  change  may 
not  be*  aiipreciahlc  to  the  public,  hut  it  is 
promised  that  within  a  short  time  changes 
will  be  brought  about  likely  to  affect  the 
whole*  (‘(‘ouomic  situation.  For  one  thing, 
hereafter  every  railroad  freight  station  and 
terminal  will  bear  the*  same*  re'lation  to 
the*  country’s  traffic  as  the  individual  post 
office  doe's  to  the  mail  syste*m.  It  will  he 
for  the*  shii)|)er  to  take*  his  freight  to  the 
nearest  station  and  the  Government  will 
route  it  as  it  sees  fit.  just  as  it  does  the 
mail  jiackage*  d(*i»osited  in  the  i>ost  office. 

Four  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
Avorkmcn  are*  ne'ceh'd  for  munition  work  in 
the*  Fnite'd  States  ne'xt  year  if  iirodnction 
is  to  m(*e't  tlie  e'stimates.  'Tills  iiiclndes 
men  in  ar.senals.  nai'y  yards  and  shiiiynrds 
ami  in  the*  factories  engaged  directly  on 
war  work.  The*  estimate*  is  made*  by  tlie 
Public  Service  Reserve  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  which  lias  nndertake*n  the*  task 
of  keejiing  the  ( tove'riiine'iit  and  iirivate 
industries  engaged  on  war  work  supplied 
witli  the  necessary  number  of  skilled  men 
and  women  workers.  Tin*  res(*rve  hase'd 
its  estimate  on  figures  showing  that  the 
labor  cost  averai?(‘s  70  jier  ci'iit  on  the 
skilh'd  work  reeiiiire'd  on  munitions, 
whether  they  are*  shells,  clothes,  loeoino- 
tives  or  guns.  Tlie  average  wa'ge  has  iii- 
eri'ased  nnfil  the  reserve  has  adoi>ted  the 
basis  of  $LT>00  a  .v(*ar  as  tlie  average 
earning. 

Woman  nurse's  are  to  he*  employed  on 
naval  hospital  shiiis  in  this  war  for  t'’‘i 
first  time*  in  Ai'><‘riean  naval  history.  It 
he'came*  known  D(*c.  28  that  the'.v  will  he 
assigned  to  two  ships  soon  to  he*  re'adv 
for  service,  the  ('omfort.  foi’ineid.v  tin* 
M’ard  liner  Havana,  and  the  Ale'rcy.  for- 
m(*rl,v  the*  Saratoga  of  the*  s-une*  line*.  Roth 
liiie'i's  have*  lieeii  reinodelle'd  and  fitted 
with  aeeominodaf  ions  for  -iOO  iiatieiits 
each.  There  will  he  specieil  quarters  for 
the  A\  omen  nurses. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Fxposition  Park,  Rocheste'r,  .Tan. 
9-11. 

Faste'i-ii  Ontario  Dairymen’s  Goiiveii- 
tion.  1’e‘rtli,  Ontario,  (’an.,  .Tan.  10-11. 

Rockland  (’oniity  I’onltry  Association, 
first  annual  show,  Nyack.  N.  Y..  .Tan.  9-12. 

Ge'orgia  State  Ilorticnltnral  Society, 
Genirgiu  Rreeders’ Assoeiation  and  Georgia 
Dairy  and  1-ivestock  Association,  aiinnal 
me'etings.  Atlu'iis,  Ga..  .Tan.  14-10. 

New  S'ork  State  Agrienltnral  Soe'et”. 
animal  meeting.  Assembly  Parlor  of  th* 
Capitol.  Albany,  N.  Y'.,  Jan.  15-10. 

reiinsylvania  State  Farm  I’rodnct-e 
Show,  Emerson-Rrantiiigliam  Rldg..  Har¬ 
risburg,  I’a.,  .Tan.  21-24. 

Pennsylvania  State  Hoard  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Pennsylvania  Rree'ders’  and  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association.  State  Horricnitnral 
Association  of  Pennsylvania.  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  State  Ponlrry  Association.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Potato  Growers’  Association, 
Pennsylvania  State  A’eterinary  Medical 
Association,  Pennsylvania  Moro-Sh(*e*p- 
More*  Wool  Association  of  United  State's, 
Harrisburg,  I’a..  Jan.  22-24. 

New  .T(*rs(‘y  State  Poultry  Asseciation 
and  Poultry  Show,  armory.  Trenton.  Jan. 
22-25. 

N(‘w  Jersey  Corn  Show,  Trenton.  Jan. 
2.2-25. 

New  Jersey  State  Agrienltnral  ('oiiven- 
tion.  State*  Armory.  Trenton.  .Tan.  22,-25. 

Farmers’  lV(*(*k,  ()liio  State*  T  nive*rsity, 
Colnmlnis.  ()..  .Ian.  2S-Feh.  1. 

Convention  week.  Iowa  State*  Colh'ge, 
Arne'S.  la..  Jan.  28-Feh.  2. 

New  York  State  Potato  Association, 
animal  meeting.  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12-12. 
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All  Sorts 


The  Care  of  Opossums 

I  nin  raising  opossums  for  pets  and  also 
for  their  meat,  which  we  are  very  fond  of. 
How  many  females  should  be  kept  with 
a  male?  I  find  the  Virginia  opossums 
very  easy  to  raise.  I  keep  them  in  a  bar¬ 
rel  or  box  of  leaves  and  change  bedding 
once  a  week  and  feed  them  on  all  kinds 
of  fruits,  cornbread  and  milk  and  boiled 
cabbage;  also  fresh  meats  sometimes.  I 
would  be  glad  of  any  information  on  “pos¬ 
sums  also  muskrats.  Of  the  latter,  I 
had  a  dozen  for  pets  this  Summer.  What 
time  of  year  do  they  have  young? 

Virginia.  G.  g.  c. 

Quarters  for  opossum.s  should  be  well 
shaded  in  Summer.  I)ry  woods  or  groves 
of  trees  in  field  or  jjasture  are  excellent 
places  to  build  them.  Each  female  should 
have  a  .vard  at  least  six  or  eiglit  fe<*t  in 
diameter.  'The  fence  may  be  of  hoards,  on 
end.  or  of  wire  netting.  Netting  for  this 
purpose  should  not  he  coarser  than  %- 
inch  mesh,  otherwise  the  young  will  es¬ 
cape.  A  six-foot  fence,  with  a  board 
overhang  IS  inches  wide  extending  inward 
at  the  toil,  will  he  sufficient.  A  floor, 
preferably  of  netting,  covered  by  a  few 
inches  of  earth,  is  necessary  to  prevent 
undermining.  Nest  boxes  should  be 
weather-proof  ami  large  enough  for  plenty 
of  hediiing  in  cold  weather.  There  should 
be  an  air  space  between  the  box  and 
ground  to  prevent  djimpness. 

Opossums  eat  a  variety  of  food,  as 
meat.  eggs.  milk,  fruit,  bread,  cooked  veg¬ 
etables.  .soft  nuts,  insects,  crawfish,  and 
mice.  On  a  farm  the  cost  of  feeding  is 
very  little.  In  tlie  wild  state  they 
iisuall.v  fast  while  tlu‘  giound  is  covered 
with  snow.  'J'his  animal  is  very  prolific. 
The  number  of  young  in  a  litter  is  .some¬ 
times  as  high  as  l.'l.  and  in  the  SotiCheru 
part  of  its  range  it  is  said  to  produce 
three  litters  a  year.  The  period  of  gesta¬ 
tion  is  about  l.'S  days.  One  male  will 
serve  several  females.  Except  while  the 
females  are  carrying  young,  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  fea.sible  to  allow  the  members  of  a 
breeding  group  to  run  together,  either  in 
a  large  encbisure  having  a  number  of 
nest  boxes  or  in  a  series  of  adjoining  pens 
connected  by  open  doors. 

R.  N.-Y.  The  above  information  is 
given  by  E.  W.  Nelson,  chief  of  the  Bio¬ 
logical  Survey  at  Washington.  There  is 
ipiite  a  little  business  in  raising  opos.sums. 
The  meat  is  good  and  skins  are  worth  40 
cents  to  $1.  The  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  issue.s  a  good  bulletin  on  the  musk¬ 
rat,  and  it  seems  that  “muskrat  farming” 
is  increasing. 

Excrescence  on  Rabbits 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  rabbits? 
'Phey  have  a  large  bunch  under  the  throat 
wliich  grows  gr.'idually  and  is  now  ahoTit 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  'I'hey  seem  to  eat 
nil  right.  I  fee<l  them  carrots,  turnips, 
corn  and  bran,  vines  and  all  the  water 
they  want.  P.  Ii. 

Bernard’s  B>ay,  N.  X. 

T  am  unable,  from  the  meager  informa¬ 
tion  which  you  furnish,  to  diagnose  the 
trouble.  I  conclude,  however,  that  your 
r.abbits  are  either  suffering  from  abscesses, 
or  else  the  bunch  under  the  throat  is  a 
dewla)!.  which  many  rabbits  acquire,  par- 
ticul.arly  breeding  does  of  advanced  age. 
If  the  bunch  is  hard  it  is  tirobably  an  ab¬ 
scess  and  should  be  lanced  and  thoroughly 
disinfected.  Abscesses  on  rabl)its  are 
comparatividy  freiiuent,  and  my  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  when  an  animal  once  sufTers 
from  them  it  is  difficult  to  cure  them  en¬ 
tirely.  for  they  seem  to 'become  inoculated 
with  the  germ  and  the  abscess  will  break 
out  after  it  has  been  apparently  cured. 
If  the  bunch  is  soft  and  flabby  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  dewlap.  This  is  more  pronounced 
on  New  Zealauds  .ind  Flemish  (iiants 
than  on  Belgian  hares,  although  all  breeds 
are  likely  to  ac«iuire  it.  The  dewlaj)  does 
not  ajipear  upon  young  animals  and  gen¬ 
erally  is  more  jironounced  on  old  breeding 
does.  F.  f.  1). 

The  Law  in  Delaware 

A  neighbor  owns  a  small  farm,  and  his 
ajiplc  orchard  has  been  his  main  interest 
and  means  of  making  bis  living.  llis 
farm  is  posted  and  well  fenced.  This  Fall 
men  from  the  city  eight  miles  distant, 
three  of  them  in  an  automobile,  stopped 
by  the  orchard,  two  of  them  got  over  and 
gathered  fruit.  The  owner  sliot  at  them 
with  a  shotgun  and  hit  one  of  them.  Then 
the  three  of  them  got  to  him  and  beat 
him  up  pretty  badly.  The  owner  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  later  tried  in  court,  and  tJie 


.judge  fined  him  .jtlOO  and  cost  of  jtrosecu- 
tion.  Yet  he  had  not  gone  off  his  own 
property,  .and  the  thieves  were  onl.v  half 
an  hour  from  their  cit.v  home  at  most  and 
could  not  have  been  very  hungry,  nor  were 
they  poor.  I  have  felt  sorry  ever  since 
that  such  a  decision  should  disgrace  Dela¬ 
ware’s  court  records.  a.  e.  r. 

Newcastle  To..  Del. 


Bath-tub  for  Hogs 

Some  time  .ago  R.  N.-Y.  readers  gav’e 
their  experience  in  removing  the  hair 
from  dressed  hogs.  Here  is  my  little  bit. 
<fet  a  cast-iron^  bathtub,  stand  it  on  its 
legs,  build  jilatform  so  it  fits  irnder  flang¬ 
ing  on  incline  end.  fill  tub  half  full  of 
water.  Now  build  fire  under  bathtub; 
j’ou  will  only  need  a  big  armful  of  wood 
to  .scald  six  or  eight  hogs  up  to  oOO-lb. 
porkers.  Don’t  blame  me  if  the  w.ater 
gets  toO'  hot  ;  cool  it  down.  The  gasoline, 
<ir  the  old-time  .scalding  tub  man  will  ask 
why  the  Hope  Farm  man  did  not  think 
this  out  long  ago  and  jiass  it  along.  My 
bathtub  is  now  out  among  the  neighbors 
“doing  its  bit.”  as  I  shall  not  need  it  be¬ 
fore  next  corn  planting  time.  Be  sure  to 
empty  out  water  after  using,  so  it  won’t 

,  J,  n.  Jr’./VHSTEB. 

Maryland. 


Trespass  in  Missouri 

T  have  thought  it  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  rebuild  a  worn-out  farm  in  the  East, 
but  if  this  locality  is  subject  to  tres¬ 
passers.  as  correspondents  indicate,  I 
would  be  mighty  shy  of  it.  We  do  it  dif¬ 
ferent.  D.  B.  0. 

^Missouri. 

How  do  you  do  it  in  Missouri?  We  all 
want  to  know.  The  big  factory  towns  of 
the  East  have  developed  a  lawless  cla.ss  of 
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peojtle  who  roam  about  and  trespa-ss  at 
will.  The  auto  gives  them  a  double  chance 
to  get  off  with  the  spoils.  Tell  us  how  you 
do  it. 


Clover  Seeui.xo. — I  like  Mr.  Shirley’s 
style  and  his  originality,  but  I  have 
])roved  more  than  once,  for  my  part,  that 
his  system  of  sowing  oats,  at  least  on  the 
snow  in  M'inter,  siiells  failure.  .Tack 
Frost  may  be  a  very  good  cultivator  and 
all  that,  but  the  gentleman  (?)  is  by  no 
means  as  good  and  satisfactory  as  the 
jilow,  cultivator  and  harrow.  His  .system 
might  do  for  sowing  Alfalfa,  'but  ev’en 
with  .\lfalfa  one  would  exjiect  a  surer 
crop  if  the  ground  were  plowed  and  har¬ 
rowed  in  the  jirevious  Fall,  same  as  Fall 
wheat  is.  As  1  said  .some  time  ago.  the 
Tate  Col.  Curtis  advocated  sowing  oats  in 
mid-Winter.  I  do  not  think  his  teaching 
and  examiile  were  very  generally  followed. 
I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  good  for  the  sowing  of  White  clover 
when  the  seed  is  not  .scarified,  and  I  have 
obtained  recently  some  White  clover  with 
the  intention  of  sowing  it  some  time 
quite  soon  now.  With  regard  to  getting 
.stands  of  White  clover  and  Alfalfa,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  all  make  a  mistake  in  not  sow¬ 
ing  mixtures  of  the  various  clovers.  .sa.v 
,‘l  lbs.  W'Jiite  clover,  lbs.  Alfalfa  and  8 
lbs.  Red  or  Alsike.  In  this  -way  we  would 
gradually  get  into  one  at  least  of  the.se 
clovers  the  one  most  suited  to  our  respec¬ 
tive  lands,  and  undoubtedly  the  kind  best 
suited  to  our  l.aml  is  the  be.st  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  band.  .1.  .\.  m’do.xai.d. 

I’rince  Edward  Lsland. 


T'se  of  STU-^rl>  I’ri.LERS. — We  have  a 
small  pear  orchard  which  stands  between 
two  ajjplc  blocks  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
hard  to  spray  or  cultivate.  It  is  a  source 
of  annoyance  and  does  not  produce  good 
(a-oi)s  or  large  crops.  We  have  decided 
to  jnill  out  all  but  the  Bartlett  pears  and 
(ill  in  with  apples  in  rows  to  match  one 
of  the  lilocks  next  to  it.  On  the  cultivat¬ 
ed  part  of  the  block  we  h  ave  been  using 
one  of  the  “one-man”  stump-i)ullers. 
Whei-e  the  ground  is  not  too  much  frozen 
two  men  can  pull  .seven  or  eight  large 
Sheldon  trees  in  two  hours.  With  the 
ground  frozen  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches  it  takes  four  men  to  do  the  same 
amount  of  pulling.  One  man  with  a 
shovel  and  an  axe  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
make  it  easier  pulling  by  cutting  roots  as 
they  show.  At  the  best  it  is  a  heavy  job 
and  if  I  had  much  of  it  to  do  I  should 
tiy  to  get  the  use  of  vne  of  the  better 
hor.se-type  pullers.  a.  c.  w. 
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A  book  every 
music-lover 
will  want 


It  has  required  20  years  of 
constant  research,  of  steady 
application,  of  tireless  effort, 
and  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  Eleven  Million  Dollars 
to  place  this  Victor  Record 
catalog  in  your  hands. 

Xhis  great  book  of  542  pages  is  the  recognized  authoritative  index  to 
the  world’s  best  music;  to  the  greatest  musical  achievements  of  all  time. 

Its  pages  are  living  tributes  to  the  years  of  unceasing  vigil  spent  in 
gathering  the  best  music  from  every  portion  of  the  globe.  They  reflect 
the  hours  upon  hours  which  the  greatest  artists  have  devoted  to  recording 
their  superb  art  for  the  delight  of  all  generations.  They  attest  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  time  and  millions  of  dollars  spent  in  developing-the 
art  of  recording  to  its  present  state  of  perfection.  And  through  each  and 
every  page  runs  the  story  and  proof  of  Victor  Supremacy. 

Every  music-lover  will  want  a  copy  of  this  great  Victor  catalog  of  music.  Everybody 
Should  have  this  book,  whether  or  not  they  have  a  Victrola.  All  will  appreciate  it  because 
of  the  information  about  artists,  opera  and  composers,  and  the  numerous  portraits  and  illus- 
nations  it  contains.  Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  give  you  a  copy  of  this  great  catalog  of 
musicy  or  wc  will  mail  you  a  copy  free,  postage  paid, 

victor  Talhingr  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  Ist  of  each  month 


Victor 

Supremacy 


Te  insure  Vietdt  quality,  alwayi  look  for  thi 
^  1}  |n#rk.  “HU  Master’s  Voice."  It  la  on  all  cenuiae 
_ ^Ihe  Victor  Talkioc  Machine  Company 
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SAVE  MONEYON  SHOES 


Nations!  Aluminum  Shoes  outwear  several  pairs 
of  all'leatber,  rubber  or  wood  solo  boots  or  snocs, 
for  worlcon  farm,  creamery,  railroad,  in  mine  or 
factory.  GUAKANTKEO— break-proof 
bottoms.  Water •  proof —  rust- proof. 
Noiseless,  fit  fine,  easy  walking. 
Keep  feet  dry,  warm,  comfortable. 
Hemovable  cushion  felt  insoles.  Best 
Jeatber  uppers.  Removable  friction 
taps  take  up  wear,  prevent  slipmnff— 
easy  to  replace  at  small  cost.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  users.  Money  back 
if  Dot  satisfied  after  seeing  and  trying 
on.  Write  for  free  catalog  giving 
prices,  styles  and  how  to  order. 

National  Aluminum  Shoe  Co, 
Box  29  *  Racine,  Wis* 


NATIONAL. ALUMINUM  SHOES 


GRIMM’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 

What  theGKIMM  EVAPOKATOU  has  done  for  others— 
it  will  do  for  you— fa.st  and  shallow  boiling  and  thesiphon 
which  clarilics  the  liquid,  produces  QUALITY.  We  wili 
start  you  on  the  road  to  bieger  profits  by  itivinsr  you  the  benefit  of 
pur  experience  and  particulars  about  the  BEST  APPARATUS  made 
Prices  for  PUKE  mXpLE  PRODUCTS  are;hiKher.  The  supply^a  cx^ 

hausted— the  demand 
is  increasing  rapidly. 
Our  COMPLETELY 
EQUIPPED  EVAP¬ 
ORATOR  will  pro- 
duce  the  best  quality 
of  .MAPLE  SYRUP. 
ORDER  NOW, 

A  sk  for  catalog 
and  state 
number  of  trees 
you  tap. 

Rutland,  Vt 


ourChance 

MOMEN'  AND 

.NjovYanDyk 

TSaaoirrEr 

Money  back  if  you  are  not  delighted  with  thequnlity. 
Parcel  Post  free  within  300  miles.  Write  for  Price  List. 

Write  now  f  Send  10c.  for  %  lb.  Best  Tea, any  kind 
oaeofth^o]  Send  10c.  for  ^Ib.  Best  Coffee 
Oilers  i Send  $  1  for  5  lbs.  Best  Mara.  Coffee 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 

6l  Barclay  St.,  431  Market  St., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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Winter  Is  When  Stock 
Get  Out  of  Fix 

Yet — healthy,  thrifty  animals  mean  more  to 
you  right  now  than  at  any  other  season  of  the 
year.  It’s  because  you  are  producing  pounds 
of  pork,  beef,  butter  and  milk  with  grain,  hay 
and  fodder,  the  products  of  your  summer’s  toil. 
That’s  why  your  stock  should  be  in  prime  con¬ 
dition  and  free  from  worms. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Is  a  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller 

It  contains  tonics  to  improve  the  appetite,  blood 
builders  to  tone  up  and  enrich  the  blood,  laxatives  for 
the  bowels  and  vermifuges  to  drive  out  the  worms. 

Every  ingredient  in  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  highly 
endorsed  by  the  United  States  Dispensatory  and  other 
world’s  experts  for  the  same  purpose  for  which  we 
use  them. 

We  have  a  dealer  in  your  town, 
authorized  to  sell  you  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic  with  the  understanding  that  it 
is  to  make  your  stock  healthy,  to 
make  them  tnrive  better,  to  drive  out 
the  worms ;  otherwise  he  gives  your 
money  back. 

25-lb.  pail,  $2.00; 

100-lb.  drum,  $6.50 

Except  in  the  tar  West,  South  and  Canada. 

Smaller  packages  in  proportion. 


Why  Pay  the  Peddler 
Twice  this  Price? 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A 

will  help  make  your  hens  lay  now 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


CiA2ir3» 


Buys  the  New  Butterfly  l 
Junior  No.  2.  Light  run- 
■S  M  ning,  easy  cleaning,  close 
^  Bkimming.  durable.  Ouarait- 

#  teed  a  lifetime  against  de¬ 

fects  in  material  and  wc  kmanship. 

Made  also  in  five  larger  size-  iip  .  o  No.  8  ' 
shown  here. 

Earn*  itn 

30  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL  more  by  •'  ‘'rt  I  **°^j”“** 

i  n  cream.  Postal  brinas  Free  catalvf  ’jldr .  'ai.  5  direct-from- 
factory"  offer.  Buy  from  the  man'  .  '‘tarernnd  save  money. 

Al^AUGH-DOVER  CO.,  8171  Maishall  Blvd.,  CHICACO, 


$10,0 00.00 


Backs  this  saw. 
As  low  as 

$13.15 


It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  saw  made. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable 


Wood 


Saw 


s  easy  to  operate. 

Only  $13.15  saw  made  to 
which  ripping  table  can 
be  added.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory. 
Blade  extra.  Free  catalocr* 

Heiizler  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  3,  Bcllevillej^Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


DoYbu  Get  Ybur 
Money's  Worth  ? 

Why  Pour  Grain  in  the  Manure  Pile  ? 

Yet  that’s  what  yoti  do  when  you  overlook 
the  ailing’,  skintight,  unjirodnctive  cows. 
The  less  they  digest,  the  more  feed  goes 
straight  to  the  manure  pile. 

And  all  cows  need  a  natural  tonic  to  keep 
their  insides  tip-top.  Those  that  are  run  down 
want  to  be  Drought  back  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  good  business,  and  a  paying  in¬ 
vestment  to  put  a  pinch  ol' 

..CARPENTER’S  . 

Nutriotone 

with  your  r<*gtilar  feeds.  A  well-tried,  natural  tonic 
in  for  over  40  Years  by  leading  dairymen  and 
stockmen.  Mtide  of  Nature's  herbs  and  concen¬ 
trated.  The  best  and  most  economical  stock  tonic 
known.  Qun  OFFER 

liCt  us  prov<>  this  strong  statement.  Our  ofl'er  has 
no  strings  attaelied.  Write  today. 

W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO. 

I  Box  50  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


I  have  a  lot  of  hogs  and  shotes,  also  six 
brood  sows,  on  a  small  farm  and  do  not 
raise  enough  feed  for  them,  so  will  have 
to  buy  some.  I  have  been  advised  by  a 
friend*  to  feed  oil  cake  meal  made  from 
corn.  Would  you  advise  me  to  feed  it? 
Do  you  iidvise  cull  peanuts?  Is  cull  cab¬ 
bage  good  for  shotes?  hat  is  the  prof¬ 
itable  feed  for  me  to  buy?  I  have  corn, 
oats  and  wheat  that  I  grind  mixed,  and 
feed  Alfalfa  hay  to  them.  f.  s.  e. 

rcuusylvania. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  just  what  you  re¬ 
fer  to  when  you  mention  “oil  cake  meal 
made  from  corn.”  Oilmeal,  the  residue 
from  flaxseed  after  the  linseed  oil  has  been 
extracted,  holds  a  very  prominent  place 
among  coucmitratos  carrying  protein 
in  useful  form,  but  this  material  is  not 
well  suited  for  feeding  swine.  It  appears 
to  be  too  laxative,  although  if  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  g(‘t  digester  tankage  or  Soy 
beans,  a  small  amount  of  oilmeal  will  sup¬ 
plement  a  ration  of  corn  and  oats  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  I'ossihly  you  refer  to  gluten,  a 
high  protein  feed  manufactured  from  c<irn, 
yet  this  concentrate  is  scarcely  jialatable 
aiid  rather  ill-suited  for  swine  feeding.  If 
you  intend  to  fatten  these  'animal  for  mar¬ 
ket  purposes,  a  feeding  mixture  made  up 
of  the  following  would  serve  a  nsijful  pur¬ 
pose :  .‘100  lbs.  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  ground 
oats,  25  lbs.  digester  tankage.  I  doubt  if 
j'ou  realize  the  economy  of  feeding  oats 
at  present  prices,  for  surely  they  afford 
food  nutrients  at  a  low  cost,  iMost  of  the 
residue  products  extracted  from  oil-bear- 
iiig  seeds  have  an  attractive  feeding  value 
for  swine.  Peanut  meal,  -while  carrying 
less  protein  than  digester  tankage,  is  fair¬ 
ly  well  suited  for  such  use-,  but  it  is  not 
as  a])petizing  nor  as  digestible  as  tankage. 
Furtliermore,  there  are  ai)t  to  be  a  great 
niiiuy  hulls  or  ground  shells  mixed  with 
the  iieaimt  meal,  whieh.  of  course,  de- 
ci’eases  its  value  as  a  concentrate. 

It  would  be  ju’udent  to  h‘t  the  brood 
sows  have  all  of  the  Alfalfa,  hay  tlu*y  will 
Consume.  The  sec(»nd  or  third  cutting  is 
most  relished  by  tiiem.  and  they  will  con¬ 
sume  from  one-half  pound  to  one  and  oiie- 
iialf  pounds  jier  day.  The  amount  that 
they  will  consumi!  daily  will  he  substan¬ 
tially  increased  in  cas(‘  the  Alfalfa  hay  is 
cut,  or  in  case  the  le.ives  are  ruffled  off 
and  soaked  in  water.  Cutting  the  luiy 
aud  soaking  it  iind  mixing  it  with  equal 
amount,  by  weight,  of  cornmeal  increases 
its  usefulness,  and  •will  enable  tin;  pigs  to 
consume  an  increased  amount. 

It  would  not  be  economy  to  grind  whole 
wheat  and  feed  it  to  pigs  at  present 
prices.  In  this  district  wheat  is  selling 
for  ii;2.25  per  bushel,  whicli  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  !fT5  per  ton.  Ped  dog  flour, 
which  is  better  suited  for  feeding  swine 
than  the  ground  wheat,  can  he  purchased 
at  .$()0  per  tou,  and  if  it  is  desired  to 
have  some  wheat  concentrate  it  would  he 
hett(>r  to  sell  the  wheat  and  buy  the  mid¬ 
dlings.  Nevertheless,  one  cannot  afford 
to  buy  middlings  at  present  prices  to  feed 
pigs  weighing  more  than  75  lbs.  Ihiual 
parts  of  corn,  rye  and  oats,  with  10  per 
cent  digester  tankage  added,  would  be  a 
more  economical  ration ;  while  hominy 
might  be  secured  in  preference  to  the 
cornmeal  if  the  price  per  tou  is  lower. 

F.  C.  MIX  KEEK 


and  oats,  equal  parts,  twice  a  day ;  have 
good  stables  and  good  water,  warmed 
with  tank  heater.  Cattle  do  not  stand 
out  in  cold  weather.  c.  s. 

Ohio. 

Silage  and  corn  fodder  are  both  very 
deficient  in  protein  and  this  must  be 
supplied  in  the  grain  ration  if  cows  are 
to  produce  well.  Oats  and  bran  are  among 
the  low  protein  grain  feeds.  You  will  cer¬ 
tainly  get  better  results  by  making  your 
ration  two  parts  Itran.  one  part  ground 
oats,  two  parts  cottonseed  meal  and  one 
part  oil  meal.  Add  one  i»er  cent  salt  to 
mixture  in  making  it  up.  Feed  grain  at 
rate  of  a  quart  to  ?>Vi  fo  four  pounds  of 
milk  produced  daily.  if-  F-  -f- 

Ration  with  Silage  and  Pea  Vines 

Will  yon  balance  me  a  ration  for  milch 
cows  that  are  giving  .‘10  pfumds  per  day? 
I  have  150  bushels  barley.  500  bushels 
oats;  linseed  oil  meal,  •'i'OO  per  ton.  Have 
plenty  of  silage,  with  no  com  in  it :  pea 
vines,  mixed  bay,  beanpods  and  .Vlfalfa 
hay^  _  J-  F- 

New  York. 

Feed  cows  about 
day.  If  you  have 
give  them  one  feed 
noon  and  a  feed  of 
hay,  iiea  vines,  etc., 
ration  three  parts 
ground  barley, 
jiart  wheat  bran, 
to  mixture  in  maki 


.“5  pounds  of  silage  per 
sufficient  Alfalfa  hay 
a  day  in  the  early  fore- 
a  mixture  of  the  mixed 
at  night.  Make  grain 
ground  oats,  one  part 
parts  oil  meal  and  one 
Add  one  per  cent  salt 
iig  it  up.  H.  F.  .T. 


Barn  Temperature  ;  Poultry  Feed 

What  is  the  ]iroi»er  temperature  of 
barn  for  a  cow?  2.  What  weight  should 
the  foftd  be  for  each  chicken  CRhod*; 
Island  Reds)  aud  what  should  it  consist 
of?  »•  G. 

1.  The  desirable  Winter^  temperatui-'' 
for  a  cow  stable  is  about  50  degrees  F. 

2.  A  mature  laying  lieu  should  consume 

about  two  ounces  each  of  dry  mash  aud 
scratch  feed  daily.  The  mash  is  made  up 
as  follows :  100  Ihs.  wheat  brau.  100  lbs. 

liomiuy,  100  lbs.  middlings,  100  lbs.  ground 
oats.  25  lbs.  gluten,  25  lbs.  oil  meal^  and 
50  lbs.  beef  scrap.  Scratch  feed:  Equal 
])arts  salvage  wheat,  oats  aud  barley. 

n.  F.  .T. 


Cocoa,  Alfalfa  and  Velvet  Bean  Meal 

I  have  seen  an  advertisement  of  cocoa 
meal  for  feeding  dairy  cows.  What  is 
the  feeding  value  of  it  and  price?  What 
is  the  value  of  Alfiilfa  ineaF?  I  also  read 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  velvet  beans,  xire 
any  farmer.s  feeding  them  to  dairy  cows? 

New  York.  -T.  K. 

Personally,  I  have  not  heard  of  cocoa 
meal.  We  have  ns<'d  cocoannt  meal,  but 
cocoa  meal  is  a  new  one.  It  certainly  is 
not  common  on  the  market  and  you  prob¬ 
ably  would  do  best  to  write  the  coueerii 
whose  advertisement  you  saw.  Alfalfa 
meal  has  same  analysis  as  Alfalfa  hay. 
It  is  i|ulte  high  now.  and  you  would  do 
better  to  buy  some  Alfalfa  hay.  Velvet 
beans  are  grown  extensively  in  the  South, 
and  the  meal  makes  a  good  cow  feed.  I 
have  not  seen  it  advertised  in  our  North¬ 
ern  markets  as  yet.  ir.  E.  J. 


HELP  WIN  THE  WAR 

with  Pork  and  Wool.  We  will  lend  money  to 
Farmers  in  New  York  State  to  purchase  Sheep 
and  Swine.  Special  loans  to  Boys  and  Girls. 
Write  at  once  for  particulars. 


PATRIOTIC  FARMERS  FUND 


Handling  Thin  Feeders 

Thin  cattle,  weighing  450  to  .500  lbs. 
Avere  selling  at  I.aucaster,  Pa.,  for  $0.50 
to  .$7  per  hundred.  With  400  tons  silage 
made  of  corn  which  should  have  yielded 
.55  bushels  per  acre,  with  au  abundance 
of  dry  corn  fodder  aud  ear  corn,  aud  pas¬ 
ture  in  season,  how  many  head  of  this 
kind  of  cattle  can  be  carried  from  October 
1  until  pasture  is  ready?  Feeding  silage, 
dry  corn  fodder  chopped,  etc.,  and  cotton¬ 
seed  or  cottonseed  meal,  what  should  they 
gain  in  weight  while  iii  Winter  quarters? 

I’eniisylvania.  E.  S.  K. 

Figuring  a  feeding  ration  from  October 
1  to  May  20.  252  days,  400  tons  of  silage 
would  feed  115  head.  This  is  at  the  rate 
of  50  lbs.  per  day.  Ihider  conditious  aud 
with  feeds  you  mention  the  cattle  ought 

to  gain  11,4  to  two  pounds  daily. 

II.  F.  J. 


Georgia  Dairy  Ration 

Will  von  balance  the  following  grains  for 
Jersi'.vs'in  South  Georgia  section?  I  have 
on  hiiud  bran,  cottonseed  meal,  ground 
oats,  velvet  beans  (groundl,  peanut  meal, 
and  have  for  roughage  corn  fodder  and 
l>eavine  hay.  -t.  e- 

Georgia. 

The  cows  should  have  all  the  corn  fod¬ 
der  and  peavine  hay  they  will  clean  up. 
The  amount  of  each  kind  of  roughage  to 
feed  depends  on  the  amount  of  each  on 
hand.  I'he  grain  ration  should  he  made 
of  two  parts  cottonseed  meal  and  one  part 
each  of  velvet  bean  meal,  peanut  meal, 
ground  oats  aud  bran.  xVdd  1%  salt  to 
mixture  when  mixing  it  up.  Feed  a  pound 
of  grain  to  throe*to  four  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  daily.  n.  f.  .i. 


MARC  W.  COLE,  Secretary 


UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Ration  Lacks  Protein 

I  am  milking  eight  cows  ;  they  are  near¬ 
ly  all  fresh  within  75  days.  They  keep 
I'osiug  on  their  milk.  I  have  good  silage 
and  com  fodder.  I  feed  four  quarts  brau 


Whey  for  Pigs  and  Calves 

What  is  the  value  of  whey  for  pigs  aud 
calves?  I  live  in  a  vicinity  when*  I  can 
get  it  for  the  asking.  iiRS.  M.  n. 

New  York. 

The  feeding  value  of  whey  for  l>ig_s  is 
about  half  that  of  skim-milk.  Various 
investigators  have  found  that  1.000  lbs. 
of  whev  are  equal  to  100  lbs  of  corn 
for  pig*  feedings.  At  preseut  corn  prices 
100  lbs.  of  whey  would  be  worth  55  to  40 
cents. 

It  is  not  a  wise  policy  to  feed  whey  to 
calves.  However,  if  it  can  be  obtained 
in  a  good  condition  and  fed  in  moderate 
amounts  when  fresh,  fairly  good  results 
luav  be  obtained.  If  it  is  used,  the  calves 
should  have  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  and  a 
grain  ration  of  equal  parts  brau,  mid¬ 
dlings  and  linseed  oil  meal.  The  whev, 
unlike  skim-milk,  is  low  in  protein,  and 
this  must  be  supplied  in  the  balance  of  the 
^H'd.  R-  J- 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  lOlS 
Business  in  perishable  goods  has  been 
stagnant  during  the  entire  week,  owing 
to  the  extreme  cold,  which  made  move¬ 
ment  from  the  cars  and  trucking  unsafe. 
Much  of  the  stuff  arriving  is  of  uncertain 
value,  being  frozen  or  chilled  on  the  way. 

RUTTER. 

is  very  firm  and  two  cents 
grades,  which  are 


The  market 
higher  on  the  better 
proportionately  scarce, 
and  city-made  hold  at 
prices. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

Good  to  Choice  . 

I.oner  Grades . 

Storage,  good  to  choice,  . . . 

Dairy,  best . 

Common  to  Good . 

City  made . . . 


Packing  stock 
about  previous 


RET.VIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  (piality  and  the  buying  r>pj'>or- 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
Itoiuilation  : 

Butter — Best  prints . .$0.5S  ,$0.00 

Tub.  good  to  choice . .Yt  ..56 

Eggs — Fancy . 75  .SO 

(Tathered,  good  to  choice.  ..  .65  .70 

Medium  grades . .55  .60 

Potatoes,  lb.  . . 0.*]  .04 

Cabbage,  head  . 20  .25 

Apples,  doz . no  .60 

Turkevs.  lb . .nS  .42 

Fowls,  lb . no  ..no 


Process 


CHEESE. 


Whole  Milk, 


.73 

51 

45 

.  40  ® 

40 

50 

40  @ 

45 

37 

30 

.  30  ® 

42 

.  24}4® 

25 

24 

.  17  @ 

21 

.  18  ® 

19« 

14 

Buffalo  Markets 


EGGS. 

Frost-free  stock  of  both  gathered 
nearby  is  three  to  five  cents  higher, 
der  grades  are  going  at  irregular  prices, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  damage 
found. 


and 

Fn- 


W bite,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  73 

Medium  to  good .  65 

Mixed  colors,  nearbybest .  64 

Common  to  good .  60 

Gathered,  best,  -white . .  68 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  60 

Lower  grades .  45 

Storage,  best .  40 

Medium  to  Good  .  28 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . l,i  00 

Pea . 14  00 

tlalifo.  nia,  small  white, . 13  00 

Red  Kidney . 15  00 

Lima,  CHlifornia . 13  00 


% 


10 

70 

&5 

62 

70 

63 

50 

43 

36 


@15  75 
@14  .50 
@13  25 
@15  50 
@13  25 


LIVE  rOUI.TRY. 


Chickens,  lb. 
Ducks,  lb. 


24 


Fowls  .  23 


Roosters 


17 


® 

@ 

® 

@ 


23 

25 

25 

18 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  best  lb. . 

Common  to  good  . 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb . 

Roasters  . 

Fowls . 

Roosters . ^  20 

Ducks . 

Geese  . . 

Guineas,  pair . 

Squabs,  doi . 


34 

30 

38 

30 

15 


23 
75 
1  .50 


35 
33 
40 
35 

27 
21 

28 
26 

®  90 

@  6  75 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  8  .35 

Bulls  .  6  50 

Cows  .  4  .50 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbs .  1.5  00 

Culls .  8  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 7  oo 

Lambs  . 15  00 

Hogs . 17  00 

FRUITS. 

Apples.  Albemarle,  bbl .  4  00 

M<  liitosh . . .  4  .50 

Bon  Davts . 3  oo 

Winesap  . ]  4  oo 

Twenty-Ounce  .  3  .50 

Greening  .  4  00 

Baldwin . .' .  3.50 


King. 

»py  ..  . 

Pears— Kieffer.  bbl. 
Cninberries.  bbl.  ... 
strawberries,  qt.  ... 


VEGETABLES. 
100  lbs... 


.  4  00 
.  4  00 
.  2  00 
.10  00 
.  50 


2  50 
2  00 


1‘otatoes — Long  Island. 

Maine,  100  lbs . 

Jersey,  lOOlbs . ...\  200 

Slate  and  Western,  100  lbs .  2  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  1  00 

Beets,  bbl .  2  00 

Carrots,  bbl . 2  00 

Cabbage,  bbl . ’.  2  00 

Ton  . 35  00 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket .  15 

Onions,  white,  bu .  ]  00 

State  and  W’n.,  100  lbs .  2  00 

Peppers,  bu . 2  00 

String  Beans  bu .  1  00 

Turnips,  bbl, .  1  25 

Squash,  bbl .  2  00 

Peas,  bu .  3  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  3  ^ 

Tomatoes.  Greenhouse,  ib .  15 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt  .  10 

Leeks,  lUO  bunches  .  1  00 


@12  50 
@10  00 
®  9  00 
@17  50 
@12  00 
@11  00 
@18  50 
@17  25 


@  5  50 
@  7  00 
®  3.50 
@5.50 
@  5  .50 
@6  50 
®  5  00 
@  5  50 
@  5  .50 
@  4  00 
@16  00 
@  75 


@  2  75 
@  2.50 
@  2  25 
@  2  .50 
@  2  50 
@  3  50 
@  3  00 
@  3  00 
@55  00 
@  2  00 
@  1  50 
@  3  75 
©  4  .50 
®  8  00 
@  2  00 
@  3  00 
@800 
®  4  00 
@  25 

@  25 

@  2  00 


Horseradish.  10(1  lbs . 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz . 

.  5  00 
1  00 
.  500 
.  2  00 

@  8  00 
@  1  50 
@  7  00 
@  3  00 
@  3  00 
@  8  00 
@  7  00 
8  00 

Salsify,  100  bunches  . 

Chicory  and  Escarol.  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Parsley,  bbl . . 

.  250 
.  4  00 
3  00 
.  1  60 

Sninach.  bbl .  ... 

Cauliflower,  bbl . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  >.  ton  . 

No.  2 . 

30  00 
,26  00 
21  00 
20  00 

@31  00 
@29  00 
@25  GO 
@28  00 
nn 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed . 

Rye . 

GRAIN. 

W  beat.  No.  2.  red. 

2  26 

1  95 
89 

1  88 

@ 

Corn,  new . 

Oats,  as  to  weiirht.  bush . 

@  90 

@  1  91 

Rye,  free  from  onion . 

GOVERNMENT  CROP  REPORT. 

The  revised  report,  compared  with  1916, 
IS  as  follows : 

1917  1916 

. 6.1.19,494,000  2,566.927,000 

IFheat,  bu.  ..  650.62.6,000  686.618.000 

. 3.587,286,0001,251,8.37,000 

Barley,  bu.  .  ..  208,9.57,000  1.82,.309,000 

F.ve,  bu .  60,145,000  - 

B’kwheat.  bu..  17,460,000 

Flaxseed,  bu..  8.473.000 

l'otatoe.s,  bu.  .  442,536,000 

79,528,000 


Hay,  tons.... 
Tobacco,  lbs... 

Hops,  lbs . 

Apples,  bbls. . 
flnions,  bu.... 
Cabbage;  tons. 


48,862,000 

11,662,000 

14.296,000 

286.9.53,000 

9i;i92,000 


1,196.451,000  1,153.278.000 
27.788,000  50.,595.000 

,58.20.3.(KX)  68.194.000 

1.3..5,54,000  7.832.0rM) 

582,700.0<K)  2.52.310,000 


Outdoor  selling  is  out  of  the  question 
and  the  demand  for  green  stuff  is  very 
light.  The  report  “very  little  ti-ade’’  is 
heard  everywhere  along  the  markets. 
I’rices  naturally  remain  high,  except  that 
apples,  on  account  of  the  big  Western  re¬ 
ceipts.  are  not  above  .$6.75  per  bbl..  being 
usually  .$7.  The  low  mark  is  $4.25  for 
Ben  Davis.  The  .Jonathan  apple  has  out¬ 
run  all  others,  having  a  flavor  and  ap¬ 
pearance  not  reached  by  any  other.  They 
wholesale  at  .$1.50  to  $2  per  bushel  box. 

Potatoes  are  quiet,  but  prices  run  up 
to  ji!1..30  to  $1.50  per  bn.,  with  sweets 
$2..50  to  .$2.75  per  hamper  for  Jersey  No. 
1.  Onions,  firm  for  No.  1,  at  .$1..50  to 
.$1.80  for  Western  and  .$1.65  to  $1.7.5  per 
crate,  Spanish.  Beans  are  reported  dull, 
but  prices  remain  at  $9  to  $9.50  per  bu. ; 
cabbage.  .$2..50  to  $.3  per  bbl. 

Other  vegetables  are :  beets.  $1  to 
$1.25;  carrots,  7,5c  to  .$1;  parsnips.  $1  to 
$1.25:  white  turnips.  75c  to  $1.25.  all  per 
bu. :  cauliflower.  .$1.2.5  to  ,$1.7.5  per  crate; 
celery.  35  to  60c  per  bunch  ;  lettuce,  40(‘ 
to  $1  per  2-doz.  box ;  parsley.  20  to  40c ; 
vegetable  oysters,  60  to  70c:  radishes,  2.5 
to  .30c.  all  per  dozen  bunches ;  .squash, 
$.5.2.5  per  100  lbs. ;  tomatoes,  hothouse'. 

22  to  2.5c  per  lb.;  yellow  turnips.  $1.60 
to  .$1.7.5  per  bbl.  cucumbers  still  out  of 
market. 

Butter  still  advances,  being  51c  for  ex¬ 
tra  creamery  prints,  45  to  46('  for  dairy. 
4.3  to  47c  for  crocks,  41c  for  poor  and 
27c  for  oleomargarine.  Cheese  is  tpiiet  and 
stiitionary  at  27  to  28c  for  fancy  domestic. 

23  to  25c  for  new.  28  to  30c  for  limburger. 
Eggs  are  strong  on  account  of  cold 
weather  at  6.3  to  6.5c  for  fancy  white  hen¬ 
nery.  58c  for  State  candled  and  .’>9  to  42c 
for  storage. 

_  Di'inand  for  poultry  is  light,  with  (*on- 
siderable  Christmas  stuff  arriving  late  and 
not  in  good  condition.  Turkeys,  dressed, 
.34  to  .37c:  fowl.  2.3  to  27c;  chickens,  25 
to  .30c ;  old  roosters.  20  to  21c ;  ducks,  28 
to  29c;  geese.  2.3  to  27c.  I.ive  poultry  is 
about_  .3c  lower  than  dressed.  Southern 
frui^is  (piiet  but  firm,  oranges  being  .$4. ,50 
to  .$,5.50  jier  box  for  Floridas  and  navels ; 
lemons.  $7  to  $7.50  per  box ;  grape  fruit. 
$4  to  $4.50  per  box ;  bananas,  .$2.25  to  $4 
per  bunch.  Hay  goes  up  steadily,  being 
.$20  to  .$2.5  for  grades  of  33mothy.  with  the 
farmer  often  getting  only  about  $14.  With 
AVinter  continuing  heavy  two  months 
longer  the  crop  will  be  used  up,  though  it 
was  good  in  this  locality.  j.  w.  c. 


Edema 

I  have  an  Angora  goat  that  swells  up 
along  the  .sides  of  the  abdomen  from  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  inch  high  and  stion 
after  the  swelling  extends  to  the  fore 
legs  and  up  under  the  chin.  I  have  made 
a  cut  along  the  swelling  and  it  looks  like 
pure  water  that  runs  out.  As  I  have  a 
number  of  Angoras,  some  of  them  may 
have  been  affected  by  it  and  got  Avel'l, 
but  several  have  died  in  the  past  10  years. 
Both  old  goats  and  four  or  five-month.s- 
old  kinds  have  it.  I  now  have  an  old  doe 
and  a  kid.  not  her  kid,  that  has  the  swell¬ 
ing,  and  the  old  goat  has  had  it  for  10 
days  or  more.  This  morning  I  cut  a 
gash  one-half  inch  long  in  the  swelling 
and  water  ran  out.  Can  you  tell  me 
the  cause  of  it,  and  what  to  do  for  it? 
Some  of  my  neighbors’  goats  have  had 
it,  and  one  told  me  he  cut  quite  a  chunk 
out  of  the  skin  and  the  goat  got  well. 

Missouri.  c.  e.  d. 

The  drop.sical  or  edematous  swellings 
de.scribed^  do  not  constitute  a  disease,  but 
are  the  indication  of  bloodlessness  (ane¬ 
mia).  They  are  commonly  seen  in  sheep 
that  are  infested  with  stomach  or  tape 
worms  or  flukes  of  the  liver  and  in  goats 
may  have  a  like  cause  or  symptom  of  an 
incurable  contagious  disease  known  as 
“tako.ses.”  regarding  which  you  can  ob- 
^in  a  free  bulletin  by  applving  to  the 
Department  of  agriculture  at  M’Aishing- 
H.  C.  You  should  have  opened  one 
of  the  goats  that  died  to  determine  the 
cause  of  death  and  such  a  post  mortem 
examination  should  be  made  if  an  op¬ 
portunity  offers.  Meanwhile  we  should 
advi.se  giving  each  affected  adult  goat  a 
tablespoonful  of  gasoline  shaken  up  with 
one  ounce  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  three 
or  four  ounces  of  new  milk  slowly  and 
carefully  as  a  drench  from  a  long-necked 
bottle.  The  dose  may  he  repeated  two 
or  three  times  at  intervals  of  24  hours. 
Feed  generously  and  give  an  entire 
change  of  pasture.  There  is  no  cure  for 
for  liver  fluke  disease.  Scarify  the  swell¬ 
ings  to  allow  escaiie  of  serum.  a.  s.  a. 


J  or  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


%e  Howdnd  Wl^oi 
Caloric  Epele$5  Hcoim^ 

The  CALORIC  is  not  a  pipe 
furnace  with  the  pipes  left  off. 
Neither  is  it  an  experiment, 
hastily  put  together  to  meet  a  v 
demand.  It  is  specially  de-  ^ 
signed  to  heat  homes,  halls,  churches, 
stores,  factories,  etc.,  more  uniformly, 
economically  and  satisfactorily  than 
they  have  ever  been  heated  by  other 
systems. 

HERE’S  THE  SECRET 

The  CALORIC  works  thru  Nature’s 
own  laws  of  circulation  by  air  cur¬ 
rents.  Warm  air  rises.  Cold  air  falls. 
Warm  air  and  cold  air  cannot  occupy 
the  same  space  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  same  volume  that  the  warm 
air  is  pumped  up  into  the  house,  an 
equal  amount  of  cold  air  is  drawn 
into  the  furnace,  where  it  is  heated, 
moistened  by  the  vapor  from  the 
two-gallon  water  pan,  and  then  re¬ 
circulated  through  the  register.  This 
continues  as  long  as  the  fire  burns. 

Thus  there  is_  a  constant  circulation 
of  properly  moistened  warm  air.  Just 
as  running  water  purifies  itself,  so 
this  circulating  warm  air,  passing  thru 
heat  of  from  three  hundred  to  eight 
hundred  degrees,  in  which  no  germ  . 
can  live,  is  kept  pure  and  healthful.  X 


**'^eOriginal  Patented  Pipeless  Furnace  ^ 

Is  guaranteed  by  the  oldest  and 
largest  manufacturers  of  warm 
air  heating  systems  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  You  take  no  chances 
when  you  buy  a  CALORIC. 

Whether  your  house  is  old  or  new, 
the  Caloric  is  easily  installed  in  one 
clay,  without^  interruption  of  your 
present  heating  arrangement.  No 
holes  knocked  in  your  walls,  no  cellar 
full  of  heat-wasting  pipes.  The  Ca¬ 
loric  requires  but  one  register  and  oc¬ 
cupies  little  space.  It  burns  any  fuel, 
and  needs  hardly  any  attention. 
Makes^  housework  one-third  easier,  as 
there  is  no  muss  from  carrying  in  coal 
and  carrying  out  ashes — no  smoke, 
gas  or  soot.  Eliminates  fire  danger  and 
increases  the  value  of  your  property. 

TWO  BOOKS  FREE 

A  full,  illustrated  explanation  of 
this  remarkable  furnace  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  on  request. 

If  you  dp  not  know  the  dealer  who 
sells  Caloric  Furnaces  in  your  town, 
we  will  send  you  his  name  so  that 
you  can  see  the  furnace  demonstrated. 
Also  the  names  of  Caloric  owners  in 
your  locality. 

Just  send  in  the  coupon  or  a  post 
card  and  we  will  gladly  supply  full 
information  without  in  the  least  obli¬ 


gating  you  to  buy. 

THE  MONITOR  STOVE  &  RANGE  CO. 

494  Gest  Street  Year,  of  Service’* 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FREE 

BOOK 

COUPON 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington.  Del.  l  * 

Send  me  your  120-paee  book.  ’•Better  Farminj’.”  I  am  Interested  to  Ae  ® 
use  of  explosives  for  the  purpose  before  which  1  markX: 

□  STUMP  BLASTING  □  DITCH  DIGGING 

□  BOULDER  BLASTING  □  ROAD  BUILDING 
O  SUBSOIL  BLASTING  □  TREE  PLANTING 

Name _ _ _ 


■  Address. 


! 

I 

I 

I 

I 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.~Y,  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ’’square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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B»e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


It 

•'■Vs*  ,,0^ 


Seven  Sizes-65  to  600  Eggs 


EVERY 

EGG 


mdX 

1th  1 

It’s  I 


“Why  gamble  with  valuable  eggs  and 
more  valuable  time  experimenting  with 
an  incubator— learning  to  run  it? 
business  with  you  from  the  start  with  a 
Buckeye  Incubator,  because  all  the  experi¬ 
menting  has  been  done  for  you. 

‘You  don’t  guess  on  the  hatch,  you  get 
it — to  the  full  number  of  hatchable  eggs  the 
first  time  and  every  time.  And  good  strong 
chicks  too,  that  grow  to  quick  maturity.” 
Whether  you  are  a‘  beginner  or  a  big  operator, 
your  problem  is  the  same —  to  get  the  full  hatch 
K  of  strong  chicks.  A  hatch  of  weak  chicks  is  worse  than  none. 
Their  care  is  a  waste  of  feed  and  time.  You  avoid  the  risk 
and  waste  with  a 


Perfect  Incubator. 


The  universal  satisfaction  of  over  half  a  million  Buckeye 
users,  big  and  little,  proves  that  there  is  absolute  certainty  of 
success  in  hatching.  Endorsement  of  the  Buckeye  by  all  the 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  removes  all 
possible  doubt. 

It  is  built  up  to  a  standard,  not  down  to  a  price.  Up  to 
such  a  high  standard  of  correct  principles  and  exact  perform¬ 
ance  that  we  place  behind  it  an  unqualified  guaranty. 

A  Guaranty  That  Guarantees 

The  Buckeye  is  guaranteed  to  hatch  more  chicks  and  stronger  chicks  than 
any  other  incubator;  to  operate  satisfactorily  in  any  temperature  down  to  freez¬ 
ing;  CO  require  no  artificial  moisture  and  no  attention  to  the  regulator  from  the 
time  the  hatch  is  started  until  it  is  finished.  Any  Buckeye  that  fails  to  meet 
this  guaranty  will  be  taken  back  any  time  within  40  days. 

We  want  you  to  put  your  Buckeye  to  a  test  with  any  machine.  We  want  you  to  know  for  your¬ 
self  that  it  is  the  best  in  the  world.  Our  guaranty  is  behind  the  first  hatch  and  every  hatch. 

mir  •«,_  It  contains  the  most  wonderful  lot  of  testimonials  from 

Vw  ilLc  lOr  Buckeye  breeders  that  you  ever  read.  Also  letters  from 

Standard  Colony  Brooder  users  telling  how  they  invariably  raise  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  their 
hatches  in  this  wonderful  brooder.  Write  a  card  for  the  catalog. 

The  Buckeye  Incubator  Company 

720  EUCLID  AVENUE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

Pacific  Coast  Branch,  Box  720  Oakland,  California 


Poultry  Industry 
Revolutionized 


MARVEL 
COLONY 
BROODER 

Si  7.50 

Coal  Burning,  Self  Regulating 
S  u  p  e  r- A  utomaticCheckControl 
Exclusive  Patent  Features 

The  MARVEL  is  guaranteed  to' perform 
better  and  to  raise  more  chicks  than  any 
other  Brooder.  Big  saving  in  operating 
expense.  Will  brood  50  to  1000  chicks 
for  less  than  6  cents  per  day.  Cuts 
initial  cost  for  equipment  to  less  than 
one  half.  Perfect  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  back  in  30 days.  Send  foi 
Circular  on  “  Scientific  Brooding." 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY 

300  Chestnut  St. _ Phlla,  Pa. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  t 


HATCH'CHICKSTHAT  LIVE" 

And  Grow  Into  Profit  Fast 

Most  any  incubator  will  "hatch"  chicks, 
but  how  about  the  heavy  death  loss  because  of 

lack  of  vitality?  The  fault  is  largely  duo  to  the  incuba- 
tor—a  common  fault  with  many  incubators .  Not  so  wi  to 
Prairie  States.  That’s  why  practically  every  iWricuI- 
tural  College  and  Government  Experiment  SUtion  uses 

Prairie  State  Incubators 

—they  buy  the 
best.  Eggs  for 
batching  are  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  best 
incubator  is  cheap¬ 
est  in  the  long  run. 
Get  the  Prairie 
State.  Send  for  new 

Free  Catalog  today. 
PrsirieStateIncubatorCa 
103  Main  St. 
Homer  City  Pa. 


Young’s 

Portable 

Poultry  Houses 


Cheaper  than  you  can  build.  Write  now  for  our  free  | 
booklet  showing  30  different  cuts.  We  tell  you  how  I 
to  raise  your  own  meat  and  eggs.  Write  today.  J 

E.  C.  Young  Co.,  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass.  ■ 


THE  HENYARD 


Poultry  on  Back  Lots 

The  New  .Tersey  State  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  is  a  live  .irganization,  with  C.  S. 
Greene  of  Lakewood,  N.  J,,  as  president. 
This  ass  oiation  believes  that  backyard 
gardeners  and  owners  of  small  tracts  of 
laud  should  be  encouraged  to  keep  more 
poultry,  both  as  a  means  for  conserving 
food  and  also  to  provide  a  market  for 
chickens  and  eggs. 

In  many  town  families  no  provision  is 
made  for  taking  care  of  the  table  scraps 
and  garbage,  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  ad¬ 
vice  given  by  iSIr.  Hoover,  amount  to  con¬ 
siderable  in  the  course  of  a  month.  In 
some  cities  like  Mobile,  Ala.,  provision  has 
been  made  for  keeping  pigs  inside  the  city 
limits  away  from  the  crowded  sections. 
In  this  way  the  garbage  is  saved  to  ad- 


Poultry  House  Made  from  Two  Piano  Boxes 


vantage.  There  are  thousands  of  places, 
however,  where ‘it  would  not  be  possible 
to  keep  the  pigs,  but  in  many  of  these 
cases  a  good  crop  of  chickens  wnnld  jirove 
a  regular  source  of  income.  Table  scraps 
would  help  feed  them,  and  the  refuse  from 
the  small  garden  could  be  well  used  by 
these  birds.  If  handled  with  good  .indg- 
ment  a  small  flock  of  iimiltry  kept  in  this 
way  would  prove  a  good  family  asset.  It 
would  not  be  wise  to  keep  such  a  large 
flock  that  the  grain  hill  would  be  excessive, 
but  a  dozen  or  more  of  good  hens  kept  in 
a  small  enclosure  would  get  nearly  half 
their  living  from  the  wastes  of  the  table 
and  garden,  and  would  in  this  way  prove 
ver.v  useful  to  the  small  town  family. 
Then  in  addition  to  this,  this  plan  would 
provide  an  excellent  outlet  for  the  sale 
of  eggs  and  chickens,  which  would  enable 
our  poultry  breeders  to  keep  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  continue  their  work  of  improving 


A  Box  of  Sprouted  Oats 

their  birds  until  the  .  times  improve  and 
cheaper  grain  can  be  found. 

Gii  the  whole  this  suggestion  from  the 
New  .Terse.v  society  is  a  good  one.  It 
ought  to  bo  taken  up  and  developed,  and 
many  a  family  will  find  it  greatly  to  their 
advantage  to  find  this  outlet  for  the  table 
scraps.  In  the  meantime,  as  if  anticipa¬ 
ting  such  a  plan,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  issued  a  bulletin  on  ‘‘Back¬ 
yard  Poultry  Keeping.”  by  B.  B.  Slocum. 
This  is  Fanners’  Bulletin  SSO.  It  is  well 
illustrated,  and  gives  a  very  good  idea  of 
how  to  keep  a  small  flock  of  hens.  This 
bulletin  is  well  worth  reading,  and  it  may 
be  commended  to  many  of  our  readers  who 
live  in  town  and  have  room  for  a  dozen 
birds.  The  pictures  given  herewith  are 
taken  from  this  pamphlet.  One  shows 
the  form  of  a  small  house  made  out  of 
two  piano  boxes  placed  back  to  back,  and 
covered  by  a  frame  of  paper.  The  other 
shows  a  scheme  for  providing  green  feed. 
As  will  bo  seen,  a  frame  is  covered  with 
poultry  netting.  The  oats  are  seeded,  and 
this  frame  is  put  down  over  them,  so  that 
the  oats  as  they  grow  come  up  through 
the  wire  and  enable  the  hens  to  nibble  off 
the  green  feed  without  destroying  the  oats. 


January  12,  1918 
Improving  Hen  Ration 

Will  you  advise  me  about  a  dry  mash? 
I  am  using  a  mash  I  never  used  before 
composed  of  10  lbs.  bran,  5  lbs.  middlings, 
5  lbs.  meal,  5  lbs.  ground  oats,  10  lbs. 
gluten,  5  lbs.  Alfalfa,  5  lbs.  scrap.  They 
do  not  eat  it  as  they  ought,  and  do  not 
lay  well.  This  is  the  scratch :  5  qts. 

cracked  corn,  4  qts.  shrunk''n  wheat,  4 
qts.  oats,  2  qts.  barley,  1  qt.  buckwheat. 
All  but  the  corn  is  .soaked  in  warm  water 
until  fed.  I  give  them  a  big  handful  each 
at  night.  Every  2.5  hens  six  handfuls  in 
morning.  I  feed  them  at  noon  a  peck  of 
cattle  beets  chopped  fine,  with  a  little  of 
the  mash  on  this.  The  next  day  I  give 
them  4  qts.  Alfalfa,  cooked,  with  4  qts. 
mash,  mixed,  eight  pens,  175  birds.  I 
have  a  nice  lot,  and  never  so  poor  egg 
yield.  w.  K.  S. 

Vermont. 

The  grains  and  mash  that  you  are  feed¬ 
ing  are  all  right,  but  I  presume  that  you 
are  feeding  so  much  chopped  beets  at  noon 
that  the  fowls  don’t  eat  much  of  the  mash. 
A  hen  holds  only  so  much,  and  if  you  fill 
her  up  on  something  that  tastes  good 
she  naturally  declines  less  palatable  food, 
even  if  the  latter  would  be  better  for  egg 
production.  I  should  keep  the  mash  al¬ 
ways  before  the  fowls,  unless  you  prefer 
to  moisten  it  and  feed  it  once  daily,  and 
I  should  not  bother  to  soak  the  whole 
grains.  With  soaked  grain,  soaked  Al¬ 
falfa  and  soaked  beets  your  hens  are  get¬ 
ting  .so  much  water  that  it  is  not  strange 
that  they  are  soaking  you.  Keep  plenty' 
of  water  before  them,  but  keep  the  most 
of  it  in  a  pail. 

Five  handfuls  of  grain  to  25  hens  is  a 
prett.v  small  morning  meal,  and  when  you 
are  feeding  them  at  night  yon  are  prob- 
ahl.v  thinking  about  the  price  of  corn. 
Don’t  do  it ;  it  cramps  one's  hand  so  that 
the  hens  are  likely  to  go  to  bed  without 
grist  enough  to  keep  up  their  weiglit  and 
turn  out  a  surplus  in  eggs.  It’s  hard 
work  to  feed  hens  enough  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  hut  they  won’t  lay  unless  they 
are  well  fed,  and  some  won’t  do  it  anyway. 
It  takes  a  great  combination  of  faith  and 
recklessne.ss  to  keep  up  egg  production  in 
the  Winter,  and  you  never  know  which 
one  of  the  traits  is  going  to  receive  its 
natural  reward.  M.  n.  n. 


Mixed  Color  of  Barred  Rocks 

I  bought  a  setting  of  Barred  Rock  eggs 
from  a  man  supposed  to  have  fine  birds. 
After  raising  these  birds  and  picking  out 
m.v  best  cockerel  I  find  that  ho  has  one 
feather  brown  and  greenish.  Has  this 
bird  mongrel  blood?  One  of  my  cockerels 
that  I  raised  from  him  also  has  a  wing 
feather  like  this.  m.  p.  e. 

Ohio. 

The  above  letter  when  received  by  me 
contained  one  feather  which  looked  like 
a  tail  covert  feather  from  a  cockerel.  It 
was  a  very  poorly  marked  feather  for  a 
wellhred  Barred  Bock.  Yet  it  seems 
hardly  right  to  condemn  a  bird’s  breeding 
on  the  fact  that  one  feather  was  not  prop¬ 
erly  marked  or  colored.  If  the  rest  of  the 
feathers  were  brightly  and  clearly  barred 
I  would  not  sa.v  he  was  illhrod. 

In  breeding  iiarticolorcd  birds  it  is  very 
difficult  to  breed  a  flock  which  does  not 
contain  some  liirds  imperfectly  marked, 
and  it  is  that  fact  which  gives  so  much 
value  to  the  perfect  ones.  Even  with 
single-colored  birds  like  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  or  any  of  the  breeds  made  by  cross¬ 
ing  several  other  breeds,  there  will  be  an 
outcropping  occasionally  of  foul  feathers. 
The  very  whitest  specimens  of  White 
Wyandottes  are  prone  to  have  black 
feathers  in  the  half-grown  cockerels,  but 
if  these  feathers  are  pulled  out,  they  will 
be  replaced  by  white  feathers.  The 
creamy  White  Wyandottes  seldom  are 
bothered  with  black  feathers.  The  mating 
of  Barred  Bocks  so  as  to  produce  evenly 
l)arred  and  good  colored  birds  is  something 
to  he  learned  only  by  years  of  experience. 

A  man  may  have  a  pen  of  perfectly 
marked  birds,  raise  a  hundred  chicks  from 
them  and  not  get  a  bird  the  equal  of  their 
parents.  The  reason  is,  because  there  was 
not  a  proper  balance  in  the  color  of  the 
male  and  the  females.  Indeed,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  easy  to  produce  hlack  pullets  by 
mating  Barred  Rocks  where  both  sexes 
are  too  dark  colored.  GEO.  A.  Cosgrove. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Rural  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Association  will  be  held  at 
the  office.  West  ,30th  Street,  at  one 
o’clock.  Tuesday,  January  1.5.  1918.  This 
meeting  is  for  the  purpose  of  electing  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  six  direc¬ 
tors  for  a  term  of  one  and  three  years. 

M.  G.  Keyes. 

Secretary. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  tlie  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1st.  There  are  10 
pullets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uni¬ 
form  treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and 
the  feed  is. -the  same  for  all.  The  contest  con¬ 
tinues  for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover 
the  number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the 
current  week,  and  also  the  total  number  of 
eggs  laid  since  the  first  of  last  November.  The 
contest  will  end  November  1st,  at  which  time 
these  birds  will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of 
pullets  entered  for  the  ne.vt  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
December  20,  and  total  to  date: 


BARRED  ROCKS  Week  Total 


Merritt  M,  Clark.  Conn . 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . 

Richard  Allen,  Mass . 

.lules  F.  Francals,  L.  I . 

Tom  J.  Adamson,  Canada . 

Fairflelds  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario . 

Hodman  Schall.  N.  H . 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  7 . 

,lohn  C.  Philips,  Mass . 

.loseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y . 

Ingleside  Farm.N.  Y . 

Agricultural  College,  Oregon . 


2  2 

16  137 

27  138 

45  274 

27  111 

17  77 

18  73 

30  148 

31  211 

28  129 

22  133 

20  98 

17  107 


WHITE  ROCKS 


Albert  T.  Denzen.  Mass .  2 

H<  lliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass. .. .  13 

.•<.  Ilradford  Allyn,  Mass .  14 

Manomet  Farm,  Mass .  10 


BUFF  ROCKS 


2 

77 
98 

78 


A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm. Conn . 

Ooed  (4.  Knight,  R.  1 . 

Drayman  Farm.  N.  H . 

Reulah  Farm,  Ontario . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa . 

F  W.  Harris.  N.  Y . 

J. aurel  Hill  Farm.  R.  I . 

.1.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Fred  Rock  wood.  N.  H . 

Cook  &  Porter.  .Mass . 

.1.  J.  Dansro,  Vt . 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn.  Mass . 

H.  P.  Cloyes.  Conn . 

H.  K.  Sullivan,  Conn . . . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Chas.  H  Lane,  Mass . 

Flintstone  Farm,  Mass . 

Homer  P.  Darning,  Conn . 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Natick  Farm,  U.  I . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass'. . 

Richard  Allen,  Mass . 

A.  W.  Rumery.  N.  H . 

Archie  R.  Colburn,  N.  H . 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  R.  I . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  11 . 

W.  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

Jacob  K.  Jansen.  Conn . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

BUTTERCUPS 

Hlddenhurst  Buttercup  Yds.,  N.  Y . 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallis.Ore _ 

ORLOFFS 

W.  H.  Bassett,  Cheshire,  Conn . 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

K.  D.  Bird.  Conn . 

Blue  AndalusianClub  of  America.N.  Y 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn . 

Braeside  I’oultry  Farm,  Pii . 

J.  O.  LeFevre.  N.Y . 

Hermon  K.  White,  N  J . 

Win.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G  Platt.  Pa . 

Greendale  Farms.  N.  Y..  . 

Dautrich  Bros., Conn . 

B.  S.  Ells,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Will  Barron,  England . 

Tom  Barron,  England . 

Miss  N.  H.  Bell.  England  . 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

A  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Bay  ville  Farms,  N.  J . . 

Margareta  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio . 

Lovell  Gordon.  N.  Y . 

E  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

W.  E.  Atkinson.  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  1.  Stoddard,  Conn  . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

J.  F  Crowley,  Mass . 

M  T.  Lindsay.  N.  Y . 

H.  E.  Gates,  Conn . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Royal  Farms,  Inc..  Conn . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington.  N.  J . . 

AV.  E.  Robinson.  Ill . 

AVinilsweep  Farm,  Conn  . 

Prescott's  Poultry  Place,  Conn . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Fredonia  Farm,  Conn . 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Frances  H.  Mersereuu.  Conn . 

I. akewood  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  .1 . 

L  enry  E.  Heine.  N.  J . .  ” 


Total 


13 

77 

27 

170 

3(i 

248 

43 

254 

35 

1.38 

21 

1.54 

34 

111 

27 

75 

41 

165 

23 

54 

40 

199 

t! 

23 

27 

272 

14 

49 

31 

172 

31 

161 

13 

32 

10 

81 

22 

112 

34 

212 

8 

30 

5 

10 

10 

59 

11 

49 

4 

39 

34 

266 

37 

143 

h 

14 

8 

10 

26 

108 

33 

100 

9 

1.38 

30 

(111 

13 

31 

4 

41 

24 

245 

14 

21 

14 

1‘22 

21 

39 

12 

53 

13 

180 

31 

250 

40 

203 

18 

142 

10 

50 

14 

118 

7 

49 

1.5 

157 

8 

99 

16 

171 

34 

253 

17 

66 

14 

141 

23 

•205 

12 

1.52 

19 

54 

12 

161 

20 

106 

27 

84 

6 

19 

7 

139 

19 

]'28 

19 

187 

26 

219 

25 

1.57 

19 

86 

13 

91 

i; 

1  14 

17 

1.32 

2.1 

•208 

12 

.53 

16 

106 

8 

98 

2 

93 

11 

142 

2 

36 

20 

1.55 

11 

16 

11 

27 

14 

57 

10 

95 

■<T 

— 

•I  1 

12 

184  7 

11319 

Time  Required  for  Moulting 

How  long  after  moulting  and  receiving 
their  new  feathers  should  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  commence  laying?  ii.  s.  Av. 

New  Jersey. 

Hens  have  no  schedule  time  for  com- 
rdeting  their  molt  and  getting  to  work 
again.  Individual  hens  vary  widely  in  the 
time  taken,  much  depending  upon  the 
ability  to  lay  which  has  been  bred  into 
them.  The  nearer  hens  come  to  “getting 
next  to  nature,”  the  fewer  eggs  they  lay 
and  the  earlier  in  the  season  they  lay 
them.  The  majority  of  hens  take  sev¬ 
eral  months  for  their  molt  and  rest,  molt¬ 
ing  in  the  Fall  and  not  laying  again  until 
late  Winter  or  early  Spring.  The  best 
ones  take  but  a  few  weeks,  sometimes 
laying  through  their  molt.  For  Winter 
eggs,  however,  poultrymen  have  to  depend 
upon  Avell-developed  pullets,  helped  out 
by  such  hens  as  they  have  that  show  ex-  I 
ceptional  prolificacy.  m.  b.  d.  ) 


Capons  for  Brooding;  Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk 

1.  I  have  read  that  chickens  could  he 
brooded  successfully  by  capons.  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  someone  who  has  actual 
experience.  I  low  old  should  chicks  be 
when  given  to  capon?  .lust  how  should 
one  manage  to  get  the  job  started?  Are 
they  any  more  likely  fu  treAd  on  chicks 
and  kill  them  than  a  hen?  2.  One  of  my 
papers  speaks  of  semi-solid  bc'^termilk,  a 
commercial  article,  and  recommends  it  for 
laying  hens  in  iilace  of  sour  milk.  I 
should  like  to  know  more  about  it  and 
where  it  can  be  procured.  o.  s.  R. 

1.  I.  too.  have  read  that  capons  may  he 
used  for  hroixliug  chicks,  but  shall  have 
to  confess  that  my  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  stops  right  there.  I  have  always  sup¬ 
posed  that  this  trait  of  the  caponized 
male  was  a  minor  one,  of  no  practical  use 
to  the  poultryman.  If  capons  can  be 
profitably  used  as  brooders  on  any  con¬ 
siderable  -scale,  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
informed  of  it  by  someone  who  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  fact  in  his  AA'ork. 

2.  Semi-solid  buttermilk  is  a  new  pro¬ 

duct  to  me  and  I  do  not  know  where  it 
can  be  procured.  If  it  is  simply  e\’ap- 
orated  buttermilk,  it  should  be  of  value 
as  poultry  food  as  long  as  it  can  be  kept 
in  good  condition.  Buttermilk  has  prac¬ 
tically  the  .same  food  value  as  skim-milk, 
and  either,  of  cour.se,  would  be  improved 
by  evaporating  a  portion  of  the  Avater 
contained  in  them.  The  process  would 
add  materiall.v  to  the  cost  of  these  pro¬ 
ducts,  however,  and  no  one  could  buy 
them  intelligently  without  a  guaranteed 
analysis  that  Avould  show  their  actual 
food  value.  m.  b.  d. 


Nux  Vomica  and  Hawks 

On  page  1240  I  saw  an  inquiry  regard¬ 
ing  nux  vomica  for  foxes.  I  don’t  think 
it  will  work.  I  use  strychnine  for  gray 
foxes,  which  have  troubled  me.  I  put 
about  what  you  could  hold  on  the  point 
of  the  little  blade  of  a  jackknife.  I  use 
a  rabbit's  leg,  or  head  and  neck  of  a 
chicken  ;  cut  a  hole  and  put  the  poison  in 
the  flesh.  This  is  the  best  thing  I  know 
of.  outside  of  a  good  shotgun,  and  a  man 
who  can  point  it  straight.  As  to  nux 
vomica  for  chickens,  I  have  bred  them  for 
the  last  55  years,  and  for  the  past  25 
years  I  have  used  it  for  killing  or  driving 
away  hawks.  croAvs,  cats,  skunks,  etc,  I 
do  not  swear  that  it  will  kill  them,  as  I 
never  have  found  any  dead  ones,  but  my 
chickens  stopped  disappearing.  I  fail  to 
see  the  hawks  and  crows  around  any  more, 
and  my  neighbors’  cats  once  in  a  while 
have  a  strange  cat  distemper  and  die.  The 
nux  vomica  Avill  drive  all  the  lice  off  the 
hen  and  chickens  in  about  10  days,  if  fed 
once  a  day.  For  a  dose  I  put  in  one 
tablespoonful  to  the  water  that  I  mix  -up, 
one  pint  of  meal  and  feed  to  the  old  hen 
and  chickens  once  a  day.  Never  mind 
what  scientific  men  tell  you,  but  try  it. 
I  know  it  to  be  so.  and  am  Avilling  to  put 
up  good  money  on  it.  ir.  B.  s. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y.  —  This  nux  vomica  question 
will  not  down.  The  practical  men  still 
claim  that  they  , feed  the  nux  vomica  to 
chicks,  let  them  run  where  the  hawks  get 
them — and  the  hawks  disappear.  The 
same  thing  happens  to  the  cat !  Now  the 
scientific  men  must  analyze  the  nux  vom¬ 
ica,  feed  it  to  the  chick,  see  the  hawk  eat 
the  chick,  see  the  hawk  die  and  then  te.st 
him  chemically  to  be  sure  the  poison  killed 
him.  At  anj’  rate  II.  B.  S.  will  put  up 
his  money  on  it.  Are  there  any  scientific 
siiorts  Avho  Avill  match  him? 


“.IrnoE.”  said  Mrs.  Staven  to  the  mag¬ 
istrate  Avho  had  recently  come  to  board 
Avith  her,  “I’m  particularly  anxious  to 
have  you  try  this  chicken  soup.”  “I  have 
tried  it.”  replied  the  magstrate,  “and  my 
decision  is  that  the  chicken  has  proved  an 
alibi.” — I’uck. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

males  dams.  272  to  28.3-egi;  records;  hens  with  2.55  to 
273-egg  records.  Males,  cockerels,  hens,  and  pullets 
for  sale.  E.  E.  LEVVI.S,  Apalachin,  New  York 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Yearling  hens,  cocks,  cockerels,  and  pullets.  Strong 
vigorous  breeders,  bi’ed  from  trap-nested  stock. 

A.  L,.  VREELANH,  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 


U/kitoU/uanJnUa  Males  and  pullets— White  Leghorn 
n  niTc  uyanuDITo  Jlales.  Parks  Barred  Rook  Cockerels. 
Bargain  list  gratis.  Rivirdale  Poultrf  Farm,  Bo<  185,  Riverdale.N  Y. 


ForSale-Goldsn  Wyandotte 


While  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

State  Fair.  Middlebrook  Poultry  Farm, Miss  Marion  I.  Moore, Hamburg, N  J. 


R€\  Bred  to  Lay. 

■  winners  at  Grei 


Blue  Ribbon 
winners  at  Great  Hagerstown 
Fair.  Cockerels  for  sale  at  K3.50  and  85  each, 
Catalpa  Poultry  Farm,W.  G.  Horner,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 


S.  C.  Riodelsland  Reds  '  v™*  *,  If  J" 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Rend  for  circular. 

MAPLECROFT  FARMS,  Box  R.  Pawling, N.Y. 


1 OO  Barron  Cockerels  f  ^cl 

WHITE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cairo,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Mrs.  JOSEPH  E.  JANNEY,  Rrookeville,  Md. 


RUED  Mammoth  BronzeTurkeya  fn*teeWnc1oTe 

stamp.  I.  A.  WHEELER,  Maplewood  Farm,  R.  F.  0.  2,  Maaaeiia,  N.  T 


D.R.  Shoemaker’s  BourbonRedTurkeyfiens 

17  each.  Red  Sussex  $10  pr.  Ft.  Plain,  New  York 


BluoAndalusians 


Fine  Blue  Andalusian  cockerels  for 
sale.  fi.  J.  DERBY,  Burlington,  Vcrsieo 


OBf  Champion  140 -Egg 

Belle  City  Incubator 

Prize  Winning  Model — Hot  Water — Copper  Tank 
-Double  Walls  of  Fibre  Board — Self  Regu¬ 
lated — Thermometer  Holder — DeepNurs- 
ery.  When  ordered  with  $5.25  Hot  Water 
140-chick  Brooder — bothcost  only  $12.95. 

Freight  Prepaid  Ses 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Over  650.000  Satisfied  Users 

Start  Early-Order  Now-Sharo  In  my 

$  1  OOO  Cash  Prizes 

Conditions  easy.  Or  write  today  for 
my  Free  Bookj^'Hatching  Facts** 

— it  tells  all.  with  this  Champion 
Hatching  Outfit  and  my  Guido  Book 
for  settinsr  up  and  <mera tins',  you  are 
sure  of  success.  Jim  Robao.  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co. ,  Box  48  Racine.Wis. 


ICIl  EGG  INCUBATOR 
ItfV  CHICK  BROODER 


Both  are  made  of 
Calif.  Redwood. 
Incubator  is  cov-  - 
ered  with  asbestos  and  gal¬ 
vanized  iron;  has  triple 
walls.copper  tank, nurs¬ 
ery,  esa  tester,  thermometer,  reedy  to 
u.e.  80  DAYS’  TRIAL/— money  beck  if 
not  O.K.  Write  foi  FREB  Cetaloa  Now, 


$12' 


I  not  O.K..  Write  foi  FREE  Catalog  Now. 

[Ironctad  incubator  Co.  Box  125  R«<  n# ,Wls, 


If  Ordered  Together.  Freight  Paid 
east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa¬ 
ter  copper  tanks,  double  walls, 
dead  air  space,  double  glass 
doors,  all  set  up  complete,  or 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder$14.7S. 

:e  Catal^ue  describing  them.  Send 


FREE 

for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct.  (2) 

l-Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  as 


Racine,  Wis.-J 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  E-gg  Cases 

Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

II.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stockinet  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  (.Iranes,  Storks,  Swans, 
Oinamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the  2600  birds  in  the  've  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
month  record  of  134  eggs  in  Jan. 
Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime, 
j.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA.  PA. 


Barred  Rocks 

ORDER  YOUR  DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGOS  FOR  HATCH- 

INQ  In  advance.  Circular  free. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


^  Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

SPECIAL  SALE— Too  many  for  ivinter  quarter.s.  This  year 
offers  unprecedented  opportunities;  feed  prices  have 
driven  many  from  field  and  eggs  and  poultry  will  double 
in  value.  Huy  now  and  produce  own  hatching  eggs.  110 
cockerels,  15;  $8 cockerels,  14,  weighing?  lbs.  and  over;  un¬ 
der  6  lbs.,  13.50  each.  Few  pullets.  Special  prices  on  exhi- 
bitionstoek.  As  usual,  money  back  if  not  suited.  Circular. 
Hr.  HAYMAN,  .  Doylestown,  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCKSlYn^J^ra?rfJl 

Clioice  Cockerels,  $3;  best.  $5.  Pnllets,  $1.50:  best, 
$2.  Also  P:iikes  heavy-laying  strain,  crossed  with 
Thompson's,  at  same  prices.  Must  please  or  money 
refunded.  I.  H.  Itacorn,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Barred  Rocks 


cockerels,  trap  nested 


from  high-record  hens  noted 
tor  llieir  winter  laying.  Look  up  pen  4  at  Storrs. 
J.  E.  Francais,  W.  Hampton  Beach,  L.I.,N.  Y. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Cocks,  cockerels,  and  pullets.  Big,  strong,  vigorous 
birds:  good  tjmeand  color:  bred  from  heavy-laying 
stock.  A.  L.  VUEELANH,  NUTLEV’^,  N.  J. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Parks  200  Egg  Strain  $3  and  $5  each. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES  -  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 


For  Sal6  oVe";'^?.  Part  Wild  Toms 

lions.  Very  line.  Mrs.  J.  O,  LUKEN8,  Oxford,  I’u, 


Tiirl/aua  DUCKS,  GEESE  at  Special  Prices  during  fall 
I  ui  aejo  months.  Write  your  wants.  Alsocavies  ami 
hares.  H.  A.  Souder,  Box  29,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


WhiteHollandlurkeys  teg-  .f.niM.a'ltat' 

I>.  E.  tiKAY,  -  Groveland  Station,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-PuraBred  Mammoth  Bronze  T urkeys 

from  prize-winning  stock.  Large  frame;  good  hone; 
beautiful  plumage.  Miss  IDA  CHUMBLEY,  Draper, Virginia 


Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 


FOR 
SALE 

Enormous  Bone  and  Frame.  Toms,  $10;  Hens.  SG. 
FRANK  ROSEBROUGH,  "The  Locusts,"  Brockport,  New  York 


S.  C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

248-260-284-314-egg  strain.  4  yearlinghens  and  1  cock¬ 
erel  (of  314-egg  stock)  for  810. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  -  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Males 

to  improve  yonr  flock— $2.50  to  $0  now.  BARRON  CON¬ 
TEST  WINNERS  and  importations  our  foundation.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Oak  Hill  Estate,  Uniontown,  Fa, 


AGAIN  WE  WIN! 

BOOK  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY 

English  200-Egg  Strain 


5.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
S.  C.  R.  /.  Reds 


White  Wyandottes 
Buff  Orpingtons 


If 


“World’s  Champion  Layers 

Our  Certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 

Our  entry  of  five  Wyandotte  hens  in  the  North  American 
Egg  Laying  Competition,  just  ended,  won  First  Prize  and  Three 
Silver  Cups.  These  hens  laid  1165  eggs,  having  these  high 
individual  records:  294-267-221-220  eggs.  Contest  under 
government  supervision. 

Our  Champion  Wyandotte  hen  "Liberty  Belle”  laid  294 
egg?,  winning  first  prize  and  cup,  and  establishing  World’s 
Highest  Official  Wyandotte  Record.  Her  sister  laid  267  eggs, 
winning  third  prize  and  cup  against  500  competitor;?. 

Merely  another  proof  of  our  success  in  breeding  200  egg 
layers.  Other  competition  winnings: 

Leghorns — Highest  award  North  American  Egg  Laying 
Competition,  100  pens  competing,  five  hens  laying  251-250- 
224-222  and  192  eggs. 

Reds — Highest  award,  in  their  class,  N.  A.  Contest,  five  hens 
laying  1043  eggs,  an  average  of  over  200  eggs  per  ben.  Highest 
Official  Red  Record  known. 

White  Wyandottes — Missouri  International  Contest,  ten 
birds  laid  2006  eggs,  over  200  egg  average.  One  layer  made  a 
record  of  265  eggs. 


HATCHING  EGGS 
FINE  COCKERELS 
BABY  CHICKS 
BREEDING  STOCK 

Write  today  for  copy 
of  “The  Story  of  the 
200-Egg  Hen,”  con¬ 
taining  pictures  of  our  com¬ 
petition  winners,  plans  of 
trapnest,  feeding  formulas 
and  other  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  increase  your 
egg  yield.  Price  10c,  de¬ 
ducted  from  your  first  order. 

THE  PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  P.  Lancaster,  Pa 


Host 
Profitable 
•Poultry 
Known 


-LEGHORNBREEDERS 


■N 


“With  The  Lay  Bred  in  Them” 

We  offer  White  LeRhorn  males  and  females  at 
moderate  prices.  Carefully  selected  birflf;  from 
oiir  strain  of  exceptionally  heavy  la^  ers.  ^leuiy 
fully  pediftreed.  Healthy — v  i  o  rfer' sr-produo- 
tive.  Every  bird  bred  and  reared  by  tis.  ‘o^^tisfao- 
tion  assured.  Write  your  wants.  Circular  free. 

SPRECHER  BROS.,  Box  40,  Robrerttown,  Pa. 


45%  in  November 

Our  S.C.  REDSled  first!  weeks  of  N.  A.Contest(DeIa- 
waro  official)  with  45  percent,  production  acainst  hi 
per  cent,  average  for  tlie  100  pens.  We  Iji-eed  hens  for 
cKK-type  as  (lairymon  breed  cows  for  milk.  Our  S.  C.  White 
■  ■■  A  ■■  An  lil  A  are  unmatched.  Peii“A” 

LEGHORNS  bT^/anitoL^ 

Hatching  eggs  LEQHORNSor  REDS — Pen  A,  hens 260 
to  280  egtf-type,  46  foi*  15,  $25  for  100.  Pen  11,  hens  200  to 
260  epTg-type,  $3  for  15;  $15  for  lOO.^Pen  C,  hens  150  to 
200  egg-type,  $10  for  100.  The  best  is  tne  chkapfst.  CatatoOe 

HOPEWELL  FARMS,  -  Box  161-R,  Hopewell.  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 
3,000  BREEDERS  on  FREE  FARM  RANGE 
YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 
100  choice  yearlini:  cock.s  .and  cockerebs  ®  $2  each. 
Many  Pure  Barron  birds.  Now  Bookini;  orders  for 
Baby  chicks,  March  and  April  delivery.  Capacity 
10,000  weekly.  Get  your  orders  in  early  this  year. 
Eecs  for  hatching  in  any  quantity.  Oircniars  free. 
My  Book,  "Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,” free  with 
all  $10 orders.  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 


Eggs 

and 

Chicks 


laying  strain  of  8.  C.  \\.  Leghorns 

A  few  good  cockerels.  Let  me  book 
your  orders  for  eggs  or  chicks  early. 
It  will  insure  delivery  when  desired. 
JIating  list  free.  C.  M.  LBNGE- 
NKCKKlt,  Box  50,  Lllzabethtoivn,  Fa, 


Fftrric  Whifp  I  pohnrnc  2oo-egq  strain,  eggs,  chicks 
r6rii»  wniit;  Legnonid  pullets,  hems,  breeding  males 

Satisfaction  or  money  buck.  40-page  catalog  free. 
Pniillru  Qiinnlioo  and  equipment.  Everything 
rouiiry  ouppiies  from  legbandsto  Incubators. 
Free  catalog  gives  lowest  prices  on  hundreds  of 
articloa.  OKOHOKB.  fLkU1S,085  L’ntun,  Oratid  llaplds,  Mlrli 


Thp  Pou  frv  Farm  managed  under  the  Cornell 
lie  ruuiiry  r«irm  methods  over  ten  years. 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 
from  onr  heavy-laying  strain.  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Place  yonr  order  at  once.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival  of  baby  chicks. 
Stouywold  Poultry  Farm,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Worlds  ChsmpiOn  Lsyors.  LeghomsaiulW.  wyan¬ 
dottes,  Cockerels,  Pullets,  Cook  birds  and  Yearling  hens. 
Imported  direct  from  England.  Catalogue  free. 
BROOKFIELD  POULTRT  FARM.  R.  No.  3  Versailles  0 


FnrSfllp-S-  C.WHITE  LEGHORN  YEAR- 
HEN.S.  Choice,  heavy-laying  stock. 
DAVID  MOL  LI),  .  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


Pinecrest  S.C.  Reds  Proved  Best 

Hold  highest  4-year-average  ever  made  by  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Reds  at  Storrs  Contests.  Produced  two  best 
Reds  ever  trapnested  at  Storrs.  Start  this  year’s 
contest  leading  all  Reds  for  November.  Big,  range 
raised,  pedigreed  cockerels.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass. 

WhiInFmHpn  Rppon  gandf.rs  fok  sale. 

if  llilo  CIIIUcIl  OccoG  Buy  your  b  reeding  stock  now. 
MAPLE  COVE  POULTKY  YARDS,  -  K.  2,  ATHENS,  Pa. 


TIFFANrS 

Superior 

CHICKS 


silver  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN- 
DOHES.  REDS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  BAR¬ 
RON'S  LEGHORNS,  PEKIN  AND  ROUEN 
DUCKLINGS.  A  1  d  h  a  m  Poultry 
Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenlxville,  Pa. 


Wanted-Leghorn  or  Minorca  Fowls 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  ^Ilggslt 

the  North  American  Contest  of  191(1-1917.  Cockerels 
and  pullets  for  sale.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH.  Nutley,  N.  J. 

White  Leghorns  P^^Bred  stock.  Eggs 

structive  circular  free. 


- -  Eggs 

and  Baby  Chicks.  In- 

W.  H.  FARLOW,  Plitsville,  Md. 


Cociterpis  wyandottes.  s.  c.  white  leghorns. 

uuuneioio  Trap-nested  heavy-laying  strain.  $5  each. 
Merrytliougnt  Farm,  Box  R,  Columbia,  Conn. 


IVIAKE:  HEIN 


Lots  of  eggs  by  feeding  green  bone  fresh  cut,  because  it  is  rich  in  protein  and  all  other 
egg  elements.  You  get  twice  the  eggs— more  fertile;  vigorous  chicks;  earlier  broilers: 

^bigger  profits!  MANN'S  tfoTi:  BONE  CUTTER 


of  bone,  with 

.  usi  aiKi  line.  Automatic  leea:  onen  imnne- 

ipijays*  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance. 

\^m  IVIann  Oo.,  Box  15  IVlilforcl,  IVIass. 


adhering  meat  and  prrlstle,  easy,  fast  and  fine.  Automatic  feed;  open  hopper;  never*clo^8» 
Hook  free#  lOwiMws*  Ptaa  Tri*i.  Krt  In  ikflvan/vA 
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January  12,  1918 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Thp  McAlpine  Company  of  Now  York 
City  has  of  late  boon  sonding  agonts  to 
this  part  of  the  country  to  induoo  farmers 
to  go  to  Long  Island  to  buy  land,  and 
have  got  several  to  “bite.”  Will  you  tell 
me  whether  this  company  is  reliable  or 
not,  and  whether  the  land  has  a  clear 
title,  or  is  there  any  such  land  and  com¬ 
pany?  The  agents  tell  the  people  that  it 
will  not  cost  them  one  cent  to  go,  for  they 
pay  all  expenses  and  that  they  will  not 
have  to  buy  land  unless  they  like  it,  but 
nearly  everyone  who  has  gone  yet  bought 
at  least  a  $500  share  before  they  returned 
home.  H.  M. 

Virginia. 

We  have  often  expressed  our  opinion  of 
all  these  Long  Island  real  estate  schemes 
and  developments.  If  there  were  any 
good  prospects  that  the  lots  which  are  be¬ 
ing  promoted  by  McAlpine  Co.  would  in¬ 
crease  in  value  there  are  plenty  of  people 
and  plenty  of  money  on  Long  Island  to 
purchase  them.  The  trouble  is  Long 
Island  people  have  some  idea  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  value  of  the  property — 
Virginia  people  have  none  and  are  there¬ 
fore  easily  duped.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  more  snares  and  pitfalls  were 
set  for  the  savings  of  country  people,  as 
the  mails  are  flooded  with  the  literature 
of  get-rich-quick  stock-selling  schemes, 
land  developments,  etc.  A  good  New  Year 
resolution  would  be  to  consign  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  such  concerns  to  the  fire  as  soon 
as  received,  and  show  the  slick-tongued 
salesman  for  such  enterprises  the  door  as 
soon  as  he  opens  his  mouth  about  the 
riches  in  store  for  investors. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  made  a 
deal  with  .t.  W.  Vaughan  of  St.  Johns- 
ville.  N.  Y..  through  an  advertisement  in 
the  ilolstein-Friesian  Register,  for  a  IIol- 
.stein  heifer.  lie  gave  me  what  appeared 
to  be  good  recommendations  and  evidently 
is  quite  an  extensive  breeder  and  dealer 
in  this  kind  of  cattle.  After  considerable 
correspondence  I  completed  a  deal,  feeling 
that  Mr.  Vaughan  was  an  honorable  and 
reliable  man.  lie  says  in  his  letter  to  me 
after  the  matter  was  fully  gone  over  that 
he  would  shif^  me  a  heifer  that  would 
“stand  tuberculin  test  anywhere,”  and  I 
could  depend  on  getting  a  fine  animal  that 
would  please  me.  She  was  shipped  to  me 
this  Spring  and  has  been  i-epeatedly  test- 
efl — once  inside  of  .”.0  days  after  her  ar¬ 
rival.  and  at  Mr.  Vaughan’s  own  sugges¬ 
tion.  again  in  about  three  months,  so  as 
to  make  sure.  This  heifer  has  had  the 
best  of  care  and  large,  roomy,  well-lighted 
and  ventilated  box  stall,  etc.,  but  both 
times  reacted  and. was  condemned  by  the 
State  officials,  different  veterinarians  and 
highly  respected  men.  Everything  was 
.said  in  our  letters  to  make  sure  that  I  was 
to  have  an  animal  that  would  prove  to  be 
all  right,  and  Mr.  Vaughan  could  not  fail 
to  under.stand  that,  as  I  have  his  letters 
to  show.  Now  in  reply  to  my  letters  tell¬ 
ing  him  how'  she  proved,  etc.,  he  writes 
me  that  he  does  not  consider  himself  liable 
to  me.  and  shows  no  disposition  to  reim¬ 
burse  me  for  this  loss.  I  don’t  see  how' 
Mr.  Vaughan  can  feel  that  anyone  can 
have  any  confidence  in  him  as  being  a  safe, 
honorable  man  to  deal  w’ith.  o.  B.  .i. 

Maine. 

We  have  advice  from  the  Maine  sub¬ 
scriber  in  the  meantime  that  the  animal 
has  been  slaughtered  by  the  direction  of 
the  State  authorities.  “O.  R.  ,1.”  reports 
that  the  postmortem  showc-d  a  fully  devel- 
0|)ed  case  of  tuberculosis.  We  Inive  writ¬ 
ten  the  breeder  several  letters  in  behalf 
of  ().  R.  .1.  in  this  transaction,  but  the 
only  response  we  have  been  iible  to 
get  is  the  stiggestion  that  the  subscriber 
bring  legal  action,  in  w'hich  case  I’.(*  can 
show  the  transjiction  to  be  fair  and  just 
in  all  respects.  The  correspondence  we 
have  on  file  bears  out  O.  R.  .T.’s  conten¬ 
tions.  that  this  animal  w'as  recommended 
to  him  ns  tuberculin-tested,  and  Mr. 
Vaughiin  wrote  before  the  sale  he  would 
“take  special  pains  to  get  one  that  is  de¬ 
cidedly  clean  in  test  and  will'  stand  test 
anyw'here.”  We  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Vaughan  knew  this  animal  was 
affected  with  tuberculosis  at  the  time  of 
sale.  Such  cases  as  these,  how’ever,  are 
very  unfortunate,  and  do  a  great  injury 
to  New  York  State  breeders  in  prejudicing 
prospective  customers  in  other  sections  of 
the  country.  From  a  business  standpoint, 
as  well  as  being  good  ethics,  we  feel  that 
when  an  animal  is  sold  in  this  way  and 
turns  out  afterw'ard  to  be  affected  with 
tuberculosis,  some  fair  and  reasonable  ad¬ 
justment  should  be  made.  We  believe  all 
high-class  breeders  will  agree  w'ith  us  in 
this. 

I  have  just  received  check  from  Adams 
Express  Co.  for  $14.5$,  which  is  the 
amount  of  ray  claim,  less  express  charges, 
for  case  of  eggs  damaged  by  them  last 


Jj/ie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August.  I  was  agreeabl.v  surprised  to  get 
check  within  $0  days  from  the  time  I 
turned  the  matter  over  to  you.  This  check 
looks  far  better  than  the  one  for  ,$.$.29 
which  they  sent  me  first.  If  I  knew  how 
much  expense  you  have  been  to  on  my 
account  I  would  gladly  pay  for  the  serv¬ 
ice.  However.  I  am  enclosing  a  few 
stamps  as  a  token  of  appreciation. 

New  York.  K.  w.  c. 

A  shipment  made  in  August  was  offered 
in  such  bad  order  consignee  refused  it. 
Claim  was  entered  at  once,  and  early  in 
December  Adams  Express  Co.  offered 
$.$.29  in  settlement.  This  was  refu.sed, 
and  claim  was  sent  to  us.  This  letter 
shows  the  result.  We  have  no  bill  for 
our  service.  Our  only  regret  is  that  the 
companies  will  not  act  on  all  claims  as 
promptly. 

I’ossibly  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for 
me  to  borrow  $50,000  or  $75,000  to  invest 
in  Ohio  Valley  Oil  Co.  stock.  I  could 
clear  $18  on  a  hundred  by  so  doing  (?) 
and  make  money  easily  (??)!  Thought 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  in,  too,  so 
am  passing  it  along.  Your  Publisher’s 
Desk  has  put  me  on  my  guard  more  than 
ever.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this 
company  and  proposition?  i.  i..  a. 

The  stock  is  not  listed  on  any  of  the 
stock  exchanges  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  discover,  and  must  not  be  confused 
with  stock  of  the  f)hio  Oil  Co.  This  stock 
is  highly  specul.ative  and  would  not  appeal 
to  cxi)erienced  investors. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  nearly  .‘ill  of  an 
advertisement  which  ai)peare<l  in  the 
“Pathfinder.”  Will  you  tell  what  you 
think  ftf  it?  Are  the  men  back  of  it  re¬ 
liable  and  do  you  think  it  might  be  a  good 
investment  or  not?  .T.  >f.  B. 

New  York. 

The  enclosed  consists  of  more  than  five 
pages  of  an  advertisement  in  reading 
style,  from  the  publication  “The  Path- 
linder.”  telling  the  reading  public  how 
they  may  become  rich  through  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  IV'xas  Textile  Comp.any, 
Houston,  Tex.  'I'lie  advertisement  reads 
like  the  stereotyped  prospectus  of  the  get- 
rich-quick  investment  scheme,  while  we 
would  not  venture  to  say  that  this  is  such. 
It  is  claimed  that  some  chemist  working 
in  the  interests  of  this  comi)any  has  stolen 
the  .secrets  of  the  silkworm.  A  mean  trick, 
if  true!  P.y  this  secret  process,  cotton  is 
turned  into  silk.  Every  woman  can  we.ar 
silk  dri'sses  in  the  future,  everybody  be¬ 
come  rich  by  investment  in  this  slock,  and 
the  financing  of  the  war  will  then,  of 
course,  cause  the  Covernment  no  further 
concern ! 

“I'he  P.athfinder"  is  advertising  in  many 
publications.  ’I'liK  R.  N.-Y.  refused  the 
business  last  year  because*  of  the  (|uestion- 
able  character  of  financial  adve'rtising  in 
the  jiaper.  If  anyone  desires  the  services 
of  a  “Pathfind<*r”  to  relieve  himself  of  his 
savings,  we  would  heartily  recommend 
this  publication. 

Several  subscriln>rs  report  S.  Kirk, 
L5-l()  Park.  Ave,,  New  York  t’ity.  slow 
pay  on  <'gg  shipments.  In  one  case  ac¬ 
count  hits  been  stiinding  for  several 
months,  and  we  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  getting  .settlement. 


Salt  Poisons  Hens 

I  picked  nine  of  my  be.st  pullets  and 
have  been  for  the  past  eight  months  giving 
them  the  best  of  care.  This  morning  I 
found  the  nine  dead  in  the  coop.  Mother 
made  a  cake  and  by  mistake  put  in  salt 
instead  of  sugar.  The  cake  was  fed  to 
the  chickens,  ('an  you  tell  me  if  this 
would  kill  them?  A.  A.  M. 

New  York. 

Salt  is  poisonous  to  fowls,  if  fed  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity.  I,  of  course,  do  not  know 
how  much  cake  or  .salt  these  i)ullet.s  got, 
but  the  circumstances  are  suspicious  if 
the  pullets  ate  all  of  the  cake  at  a  sitting. 
It  is  probably  fortunate  that  your  mother 
has  so  many  good  cakes  to  her  credit  that 
one  mistake  can  easily  b(‘  forgiven,  and, 
in  fact,  almost  any  effort  to  find  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  sugar  nowadays  is  commendable. 

M.  B.  1). 


Shipping  Young  Chicks 

T  have  .sold  chicks  about  six  weeks  old  ; 
personally  I  do  not  care  to  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  shipping  them  when  young¬ 
er.  At  six  weeks  old  my  Leghorns  are 
feathered  out  and  I  ship  them  in  boxes 
with  woven  wire  nailed  on  the  top.  They 
do  not  want  to  be  packed  in  very  thickly, 
as  day-olds  are  packed,  as  there  is  danger 
of  them  trampling  each  other  to  death, 
nor  should  very  many  ne  put  in  the  same 
box,  not  over  20  or  so.  I  have  not  shipped 


enough  to  have  any  .standard  size  box :  I 
use  grocers’  boxes,  such  as  canned  goods, 
.soups,  etc.,  come  in.  I  have  shipped  them 
when  they  would  be  .$0  hours  or  so  in  go¬ 
ing  from  my  farm  to  the  customer,  and 
have  had  no  trouble.  I  understand  that 
month-old  chicks  crowd  and  smother  each 
other,  .so  I  have  never  tried  shipping  them, 
and  would  not  advise  it.  F.  F.  L. 

(’onnecticut.  • 


Frozen  Wattles 

What  can  be  done  for  T.eghorn  males 
which  get  their  wattles  frozen  by  dipping 
them  in  the  water  of  drinking  fountains? 

I  keep  the  Rarroih^^train  and  their  wattles 
and  combs  are  big.  Wattles  s\vell  to 
enormous  size  and  the  birds  are  likely  to 
die  in  consequence.  I  never  had  this 
trouble  before  having  birds  with  such 
large  combs  and  wiittles.  Is  there  any 
fountain  made  which  is  so  built  that 
males  cannot  get  their  wattles  in  the 
water?  M.  P.  L. 

Maryland. 

I  know  of  little  than  can  be  done  for  a 
bird  that  has  frozen  its  comb  and  wattles, 
other  than  to  grease  them  with  some 
bland  ointment  and  p*it  the  bird  where 
others  will  not  annoy  it  while  the  frozen 
parts  are  sloughing  off  and  the  wound  is 
healing.  Keeping  the  wattles  greased  with 
lard  or  vaseline  will  aid  in  preventing 
freezing,  but  I  do  not  know  how  a  foun-  j 
tain  could  well  be  made  that  would  pre-  ^ 
vent  their  getting  wet  when  the  bird  j 
drinks.  A  fouiitain  with  rather  small  and  ‘ 
shallow  trough  from  which  the  water 
would  be  taken  »«id  Iwing  high  upon  the  ! 
wall  of  the  poultry  house  might  help.  My 
own  fowls  drink  from  barge  galvanized  , 
pails  set  in  orange  crates  to  prevent  their 
being  overturned,  and  I  have  found 
nothing  more  satisfactory  for  the  ptirpose.  ^ 

M.  B.  1). 


Praise  for  Guinea  Fowls 

We  have  a  nice  flock  of  Pearl  guineas. 

I  think  they  are  a-ery  profitable  for  me. 
They  are  the  watchdog  of  the  farm,  and 
the  best  scavengers  1  (‘ver  saw.  Thei-e 
is  nothing  esca|)es  them,  from  the  l.argest 
h.awk  and  crow  to  smallest  i)otato  bug  or 
grasshopper  on  the  farm.  They  are  the 
best  foragers  I  ever  saw.  You  can  raise 
more  grain  with  guineas  than  you  can 
without  them  ;  tlu'y  i)rotect  your  corn 
from  tin*  crows  ,‘iml  at  the  same  time  de¬ 
stroy  all  insects.  They  are  ,‘i  very  game 
bird.  Th(*y  .are  a  very  nice  tabh*  fowl ; 
a  guinea  dinner  is  hard  to  beat  at  our 
liouse.  ’rh(*y  will  dress  from  21/4  to  three  | 
pounds  <*ach. 

The  guinejis  iire  a  V('ry  i)rofitablt>  biial  ; 
they  lay  from  (!0  to  100  eggs  each  y<*ar. 
How  to  t<*ll  the  male  from  tin*  female  is 
by  the  cry;  the  male  giv(*s  a  screech 'and 
the  female  says  “Vun-kwhear.  bu<*kwheiit.”  | 
They  both  give  a  sci(*ech  wln*n  excited,  or 
when  an  enemy  is  around.  K.  .S. 

Michigan. 

Cost  of  Raising  Chicks 

What  shall  I  <-li:irg('  customer  for  rais¬ 
ing  c-hickens  for  him  U|;  to  the  age  of  six 
months?  A  f(*w  of  these  <*hir'kens  were 
hatched  by  me  from  eggs  he  supplied,  but 
the  majority  were  brought  to  me  when 
they  wi're  “day-ohls.”  He  has  furnished 
all  the  fp(*d  consumed  with  the  exce|)tion 
of  weeds,  etc.  1  have  simply  tJiken  care 
of  them.  Ho  has  left  the  matter  entirely 
to  me.  MBS.  A.  .M.  A. 

Maine.  1 

The  cost  of  labor  re(iuired  for  raising 
chickens  depends  so  much  on  varying  con¬ 
ditions  that  it  is  not  lanssible  for  me  to 
give  you  any  definite  i)rice  to  apply  to 
your  particular  circumstiince.s,*with  which 
I  am.  of  course,  unfamiliar.  However.  I 
can  give  you  some  figures  which  will  ap¬ 
ply  here  on  a  commercial  poultry  farm, 
aiid  you  may  be  able  to  work  out  a  fair 
chiirge  to  make  from  them  :  One  man’s 
work  here  on  a  commercial  i)oultry  farm 
is  to  take  care  of  $.000  chicks.  He  rnay 
require  some  a.ssistance  during  the  fir.st 
few  weeks,  while  after  the  chicks  are 
half-grown  they  would  not  require  all  his 
time.  A  man  capable  of  doing  this  work  \ 
properly  can  get  $75  per  mouth,  at  least ; 
perhaps  more  in  some  sections  of  the 
country.  This  gives  us  an  average  cost  of 
15  cents  each  for  labor  alone.  A  smaller 
number  of  chicks  would  natunally  cost  a 
little  more  for  labor.  To  this  then  must 
be  added  fuel,  interest  on  the  investment 
and  depreciation  ;  we  figure  this  at  about 
8  cents  per  chick,  making  a  total  of  2$ 
cents  each  when  raised  on  a  commercial 
basis.  In  smaller  numbers  the  cost  may 
easily  run  up  to  50  cents  each.  c  s.  G.  i 
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Tools  that  ** pitch  in** 
and  work — 

for  you  and  with  you;  everlast¬ 
ingly  on  the  job,  never  through 
till  you’re  through.  That’s  the 
only  kind  of  tools  allowed  to  bear 
the  name  KEEN  KUTTER. 

KEEN  KUTTER  Farm  Tools 
are  scientifically  designed  to  give 
that  easy  swing  called  “the  proper 
hang”  and  to  carry  just  the  right 
amount  of  load  for  untiring  speed 
in  use. 

Only  the  best  quality  of  steel  and 
straight-grained  hickory  handles 
are  used  in  the  making.  And 
special  strength-giving  features  of 
construction  add  another  reason 
for  our  guarantee — “Satisfaction 
or  your  money  back.” 

Buy  KEEN  KUTTER  and  get 
— satisfaction. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO. 

M anufacturers  and  Distributers 
St.  Louis  New  York  Philadelphia 
Toledo  Minneapolis  Sioux  City 
Wichita 

"The  recollection  of  QUALITY  re¬ 
mains  long  after  the  PRICE  is  for¬ 
gotten.  " — E.  C.  Simmons. 

Trade  Mark  Bcerlstcred. 


The  Rogers  &  Hiibbard  Go. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Office  and  Factory,  Portland,  Connecticut 
Dept.  A 
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j  IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
I  any  kind  write  us  and  we 

I  will  quote  you  prices 

I  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
1  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


A  GOLD  MINE  ON 
YOUR  FARM 


SAWING  WOOD 


A  gold  mine  on  your  farm.  Turn  all 
your  waste  lumber,  all  of  the  trees 
that  you  can  spare  into  wood.  They 
will  even  take  limbs— anything  that 
will  burn.  A  prominent  authority 
on  coal  production  says  that  normal 
conditions  in  the  coal  Industry  will 
not  arrive  in  live  years.  Cut  vour 
wood  now.  Sell  it  this  spring  at  high  prices.  We  have  in  stock  sawing  outfits.  'I’he  famous  Two  Fuel 
Heavi-Duti  kerosene  engine  with  magneto  ignition  operates  without  trouble,  starts  well  in  cold 
weather.  V'ork  when  you  feel  like  it  and  make  more  money  than  you  can  when  farming.  Order  now 
while  we  have  stock  for  niick  delivery. 


R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 
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Dog  with  Skin  Disease 

I  liiivo  a  four-,vear-ol(l  Boston  terrier 
and  about  a  month  ago  I  noticed  some 
small  dr.v-looking  scrabs  or  spots  on  side 
of  face.  They  became  more  numerous  and 
I  called  in  a  veterinarian  who  said  that 
the  trouble  was  eczema  ;  he  gave  ointment, 
which  was  to  he  nibbed  on,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  do  any  good,  as  the  spots  or  sores 
are  getting  more  numerous  but  do  not 
seem  to  cause  the  dog  any  annoyance, 
lie  is  kept  very  clean  and  fed  puppy  bis¬ 
cuits.  What  is  the  disease  and  the  cui’e? 

^Massachusetts.  p.  d. 

Keep  the  dog  absolutely  free  of  fleas 
by  tubbing  in  a  bath  of  coal  tar  dip  made 
according  to  directions  given  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  rej)(>at<'d  as  found  necc'ssary. 
Scrub  the  spots  clean  with  a  1-100  solu¬ 
tion  of  such  dip  and  then  aiiply  every 
othm*  day  a  mixture  comiiosed  of  two 
flrams  of  sulphur  and  one  dram  of  com¬ 
pound  tincture  of  benzoin  rubbed  iij)  in 
an  ounce  of  Lard.  .  Let  the  dog  live  an 
outdoor  life  and  don’t  give  him  any  luxu- 
ri(>.s.  The  simiiler  the  diet  the  better. 

A.  S.  A. 


Ensilage  !£  the  Top 

Was  your  Silo  really  full  when 
you  began  winter  feeding?  The 
average  Silo  when  filled  in  a 
hurried  fashion  settles  about 
one  fourth.  If  you’d  like  to 
know  how  the  upper  fourth  of 
Your  Silo  can  be  made  to  pay, 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  write 
for  our  1918  catalogue  to-day — 
it’s  free  for  the  asking. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

110  Main  Street, 

Shortsville.  New  York 

25  Conv*ni*iit  Distributing  Points 


Nursing  Course 


THREE  TEARS  INCLUDING  MEDICAL. 
SURGICAL,  OBSTETRICS.  CONTAGION 
ANO  CHILDRENS  DEPARTMENT 


Ailow.ance.  eight  dollars  per  month  and  board.  Care¬ 
ful  supervision  by  competent  registered  nurses.  One 
.year  of  high  school  or  its  equivalent.  THE  STATEN  IS¬ 
LAND  HOSPITAL  (a  l)ranch  of  the  University  of  New 
Yorkl.Tompkinsville.N.Y.  CHAS.W.  GOODWIN.  M.  D.,Supt. 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise* 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  wanted  admitted.  For  snb.scribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  hero.  Poultry.  £ggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

W.VNTED — Exppfiencpfl  I’otnto  Grower  to  Avork 
.30  acres.  If  sueeessful,  greater  opportunit.v. 
Only  Potato  Experts  need  apply.  NO.  2744. 
care  Rural  NeAv-Yorker. 

WA.N'I'ED — A  married  working  farm  foreman 
for  a  country  place  near  Wilmington.  Dela- 
Avnre.  .Vll  round  ability  and  sneeessfnl  experi¬ 
ence  in  handling  men  an  essential.  For  parlien- 
lars  Avrite,  giving  age.  size  of  family,  training 
and  experience,  to  H.  H.VYW.VRl),  Newark, 
DehiAvarc.  • 

W.VNTED — For  Vlareh,  a  reliable,  temperate 
and  experienced  married  man  to  Avork  and  re¬ 
side  on  one  of  oiir  small  farms;  board  one  or 
more  men;  comfortable  ten-room  stone  house; 
railroad  station  on  farm:  six  miles  from  city  in 
Northern  Delaware  State;  to  right  man  this  is  a 
permanent  and  A1  position;  state  Avages  and 
send  references.  NO.  2755,  care  Rural  Ncav- 
Yorker. 

W.VNTED — Energetic  dairy  farm  manager; 

married  if  no  children  good  Avages;  good 
boarding  arrangements.  VV’'.  L.  K.,  Alton,  R.  1. 

W.VNTED — .Vt  Sprain  Ridge  Hospital.  Yonkers. 

N.  Y.,  middle-aged  man  to  care  for  hot  Avater 
healing  jilaiit.  laundry  machinery,  small  motor, 
and  make  himself  generally  useful  around  the 
place;  Avages,  .$.50.  room,  hoard  and  Avasliing. 
TeIe|)lione.  Yonkers,  229.  (MRS.)  HELE.N  T. 
S.MITH,  .Snpt. 

WANTED— March  1st.  man  and  wife  to  Avork 
small  farm  near  New  York.  Avell  stocked, 
equipped,  and  cultivated,  on  shares  or  moderate 
rental.  State  experience,  Avhat  family  consists 
of.  and  other  details.  NO.  2767,  care  Rural 
N'eAv-Yorker. 

W.VNTED — Sober  industrious  man  to  AA’ork  at 
grocery  business  and  make  himself  generally 
useful.  And  in  the  Spring  help  around  two  acre 
place.  State  age.  Avages  expected.  References 
reiiuirod.  BOX  100,  Seymour,  Conn. 

W.VNTED — Reliable  married  man  to  Avork  on 
fruit  and  vegetable  farm  for  the  season  of 
1918.  Reginning  March  1st.  House;  garden  and 
privileges.  Give  reference  and  Avages  expected. 
Address  F.  M.  RROOKS,  Athens,  N.  Y. 

W.VNTED  in  Bergen  Co.,  married  farmer  Avith 
groAvn  sou  preferred.  NO.  2768,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — First-class  vegetable  gardener  who 
knoAvs  iqi-to-date  methods:  industrious;  like.s 
lo  Avork  and  live  in  the  country.  Will  he  expect¬ 
ed  to  milk  tAVO  or  three  coavs,  care  for  them,  tAvo 
horses,  and  chickens.  Employment  entire  year. 
Fine  brick  cottage,  Avltli  electric  light,  hot  and 
cold  water  free.  Man  and  Avife  Avltliout  children 
preferred.  One  mile  from  village,  ninety  miles 
from  Ncav  Y’ork.  on  Long  Island.  Write,  giving 
full  details.  NO.  2759,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 

WANTED — Fcarnier  for  Winter  dairy  farm, 
tA\’(‘nty-five  cows  furnished,  milk  sold  at  con- 
densery,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Half  everylliing  raised 
and  produced.  GOOD  DAIRY  FARM,  4  Bald- 
Avin  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

W.VNTED — Working  manager  who  provides  dairy 
for  135  acres,  located  Ncav  Jersey,  25  iniles 
I’hiladelphia,  to  develop  dairy;  farm  completely 
(Miuipped;  iicav  40-liead  barn;  long  terms,  profit- 
sharing  and  salary;  home  comforts;  line  trans¬ 
portation;  non-resident  owner.  Rare  terms  for 
right  man.  NO.  2746,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 

W.VNTED — For  March,  single,  reliable  and 
strictly  temperate  man  as  gardener  and  handy 
man  around  house;  to  right  man  thi.H  is  a  jier- 
mnnent  and  eoiufortahle  iiosition,  in  Northern 
IleluAvare  State;  state  Avages  and  send  refer¬ 
ences.  NO.  2756,  care  Rural  NcAv-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

VYAX'TED,  April  1.  1918 — Position  ns  farm  man¬ 
ager  or  superintendent.  Married  American, 
understands  construction  farm  buildings  and  con¬ 
crete  work;  reference;  practical  and  scientific 
farming.  In  ansAver  give  full  particulars,  Avagi's 
paid,  etc.;  only  first-class  position  considered. 
NO.  2716,  care  Rural  NoAV-Yorkcr. 

WORKING  ST:PERINTENDENT,  American.  .50. 

married,  one  child;  life  experience  in  farming; 
competent  handling  men;  strictly  temperate; 
state  Avngps,  full  particulars.  ROX  108,  Ka- 
tonah,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN — Thoroughly  capable  and  experi¬ 
enced,  desires  jiosition  April  1st;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  NO.  2762,  care  Rural  Ncav- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — •Farm  work  by  young  American, 
non-drinkcr.  married.  Can  milk  hut  have 
little  experience  with  plow.  Address  G.  W.  C., 
Box  252,  Poultney,  Vt. 

F.VIt.MER;  30:  hard  working  manager  wishes 
Iiosition;  American;  married;  lifetime  experi¬ 
ence,  all  branches  general  farming:  practical 
and  scientific;  expert  dairyman  and  stock  Iireed- 
or:  ambitious;  economical;  total  abstainer. 

ZE'l'LIN,  2.53  West  20tli  Street,  New  York  Ciiv. 

POSmON  desired  as  manager  of  small  modern 
farm,  or  as  assistant  to  manager  on  large 
farm,  by  single  Ameriean,  24  years  of  age; 
three-year  agricultural  course  graduate;  life  ex¬ 
perience;  tliorouglily  understands  coavs,  ponltr.v, 
crop  raising,  etc.  Reference  and  reason  for  leav¬ 
ing  from  present  employer.  NO.  2765,  care 
Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 

I'OULTUYMAN — .Single,  expeupnced,  A  No.  I 
references.  State  AgricnltiiTTiI  School  gradu¬ 
ate.  WILLIAM  H.  ZI.MMEUMANN,  4038  Hub¬ 
bard  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED— Farmer,  married  man, 
absolutely  temperate,  capable  of  taking  entire 
charge  of  farm  or  estate.  Thoronglily  nnder- 
•stands  raising  all  crops,  stock,  etc.,  does  own 
repairs,  good  house  essential,  wages  8(1.5.00  per 
month.  NO.  27(>0,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretakers  of  gentleman’s 
estate  or  an  institution,  by  a  middb'-aged 
couple:  understand  truck  gardening,  care  of 
ponltr.v,  domestic  animals,  curing  of  meaf.s.  etc.; 
wife  a  good  cook  and  liotisekeoiM'r;  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  .$70  a  month  and  maintenance  for  fam¬ 
ily  of  four.  NO.  27(')1.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I’OSriTOX  wanted  as  superintendent  or  mana¬ 
ger  of  gentleman's  estate:  have  had  eighteen 
years’  previous  experience;  not  afraid  of  work; 
thoronglily  understand  all  croiis,  stock,  poultry 
and  handling  of  men:  married;  At  references. 
NO.  2758,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROfCHLY  EXPERIENCED  farm  hand 
wants  position  on  a  farm.  Add’css  W.VLTER 
PSENSKI,  7S(!  Maxwell  .Vve.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


W.l.NTE!) — Position  as  working  manager  or 
owner’s  assistant:  married;  state  fall  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  NO.  27.54,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


IIERI)S.M.\N'  desires  iiosition  on  up-to-date  place; 

fnll.v  qiiulified  to  take  eliurge  of  feeding,  lireed- 
ing  calves  and  butter  making:  only  (iuernseys 
and  R.  work  considered.  TII08.  COOKSON, 
351  West  24th  St..  New  York  City. 


FARM  OR  ESTATE  MAXAliER— At  liberty  Jan. 

1st.  Scotch,  age  42;  many  years  of  practical, 
stieeessfnl  experience  in  all  hraiu-lies  of  estate 
management,  dairying,  sheep,  swine,  poultry  and 
liorses.  Familiar  witli  all  modern  methods  anil 
niachinery,  huilditig  roads,  eonstruetion  work, 
renewing  run-ilown  land,  Alfalfa  culture,  keeiiing 
records  and  accounts;  can  also  supply  first-class 
dairyman  anil  herdsman:  also  stud  groom  and 
several  experienced  farm  hands.  Nothing  hut  a 
good  proposition  considered.  Address  NO.  2740. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


40-ACRE  and  15-acre  farms;  ideal  home;  fine 
location;  good  land:  good  buildings;  suitable 
for  fruit  and  gardening;  eiinipped  for  poultry. 
JOHN  STEM,  Savannah,  Ohio;  Ashland  County. 


FOR  S.ILE — Ten  acres:  Vineland.  New  Jersey; 

seven-room  house  with  bath,  barn,  shop:  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  fowl  capacity:  Kewnnee  water  sys¬ 
tem;  easy  terms,  and  cheap,  Il.VRVEY,  cue 
Cliiimians,  Easton,  I’a. 


FOR  SALE — 2.50  acres,  I.iv.  Co..  N.  Y. ;  one 
mile  from  station;  land  especially  adapteil 
to  Alfalfa;  $80.  NO.  2753,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED  in  Lower  New  York  State, 
Jersey  or  Delaware:  have  a  .$200  fi<%  mortgage 
to  give  as  first  payment.  NO.  2700,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 9  aircs  good  truck  land,  with  9- 
room  house  and  barn,  in  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  NO.  2703,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F.VRM  FOR  S.\LE — 90  acres:  8  coavs,  25  hens, 
good  ti'.'un  liorses.  orchard,  50  trees,  all  tools; 
nmning  water  to  house  and  iiarn;  9-room  house; 
for  further  information  .address  M.  A.  IIAL- 
WIG,  Rarton,  N.  Y.,  I!.  I).  1. 


W.VNTEl) — Fruit  farm  of  small  acreage,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  Columhiu  or  Dutchess  (’onnty.  New 
York:  must  have  some  orchards  of  aiiple  trees 
in  good  condition;  on  or  near  State  road.  Reply 
to  NO.  2757,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  fift.v  acres,  miles  from  macadam 

road,  church  and  high  school;  reasonable 
price.  Owner,  FLOYD  GILTNER,  Barton.  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.\LE  or  exchange  for  Pittshurgh  property, 
suburban  farm  of  12  acres;  strong  stone  house, 
new  barn;  two  macadam  roads  iTossing  center 
of  village;  8  miles  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  5  miles 
to  Ontario  lake.  Write  to  JOHN  CHOMA,  109 
7th  St.,  S.  S.,  I’ittshurgh,  I’n. 


FOR  S.VIjE — 00  acres,  river.  10  minutes’  tridle.y 
Ncav  Bnmswiek,  fare  5e;  8  rooms,  hath:  barn, 
huUdings,  orchard;  .$235  per  acre.  P>OX  91,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Cash  or  shares,  to  responsible  man, 
good  truck  farm,  40  acres,  5  minutes  from 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station,  good  location 
hetAveeu  I’liiladelphia  and  Newark  and  New 
York  markets.  Attractive  dwelling  house,  farm 
hnildings,  etc.  Address,  Mrs.  WILLI.V.M  H. 
TIIO.MA.8,  Reverly,  (R.  D.),  New  Jersey. 


GltANl)  (’OI’XTRY  HOME  and  oiglit-aere  poul¬ 
try  farm  for  sale;  excellent  location;  large 
house,  fine  eondition:  gas,  (wo  baths,  furnace; 
other  hnildings,  A1  eondition.  Include  barn,  ice 
house,  large  poultry  house  and  fifteen  colon.v 
coops.  Price  .$0,500;  terms  to  suit.  Good  rea¬ 
sons  for  selling.  H.  G.  McELHENEY,  Cuba, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E — 7S-aere  farm,  114  miles  from  Haw¬ 
ley;  good  hnildings;  plenty  fruit.  FRED 
SCHFTZ,  Hawley,  Pa. 


F.MIM  I'OK  S.VLE — ^50  aere.s,  sandy  loam 
suitahlo  for  fruit  and  truck ;  good  dwelling, 
shade,  water  and  8  acres  young  orchard :  river 
front;  town  two  miles  by  land  or  water;  .$1,800; 
easy  terms.  ,SIL.\8  SP.VRKLI.N,  F'ederalshiirg, 
Mil. 


I'OR  S.VLE— Camlee  colony  brooder,  almost  new; 
.$18.  E.  Or.lN,  Laeona,  N.  Y. 


390-EGG  Standard  Cyphers  Incubator.  Sati.s- 
faetion  guaranteed.  CHA.S.  L.  lIOXEIt, 
Linlitligo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  -5  to  15  acres  with  or  without  hn'Id- 
ings;  must  he  cheap.  H.  W.  BERK,  2.5(!th 
St.  ami  Sylvan  Ave.,  New  York. 


Miscellaneous 


W.VNTED — Locust  logs  and  lumber.  C.  C.  G.VL- 
BRAITH  &  .SON,  47-49  West  St.,  New  York 
City. 


I’FRE  SUGAR  CANE  SYRTU’— One  dollar  rnl 
fifty  cents  per  gallon.  JA.MES  F.  McCALEB, 
Insniore,  Mississippi. 


FOR  S.VLE — l.SOO-egg  Newtown  Giant  Incubator; 

used  once:  automatic  egg  turner  which  turns 
all  the  eggs  in  one  minute;  saves  hours  each 
(lay;  cost  iioav  .$287;  will  accept  .$225  cash;  bar¬ 
gain;  better  hurry.  DR.  PRUDHOMME,  Tluir- 
mont.  Mil. 


LARGE  Candee  incubator  or  brooder  furnace, 
complete  with  automatic  regulator  and  fit¬ 
tings,  .$45:  forty  second-hand  trays  for  Hall  or 
Candee  ineuhatoi’,  at  1214c  each.  A.  H.  I’E.N- 
NY,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Auto  truck,  %  ton.  2  cylinders,  in 
good  condition.  Steam  boiler,  31x74,  good 
condition.  Duplex  Wagner  steam  pump, 
514x314x(>,  suction  2Vj,  discharge  2;  good  as 
new.  Cimtrifugal  pump,  3  suction  and  2V4  dis¬ 
charge;  good  as  new.  NO.  27li0,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HA\'E  eiglit  new  Taylor  certified  incubator  ther¬ 
mometers:  list  i)rice  .$1.50  each;  will  sell,  C. 
O.  0..  ,$1  each.  NO.  27(!4,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CYPHERS  and  Prairie  State  Incubators,  360 
egg.  late  models,  good  shape.  Price  $15. W 
each  crated.  New  lianner  oat  sprouter,  .$7.00. 
RANSOM  F'ARM,  Geneva,  O. 


International  Stock  Food  Tonic  is  a  great  grain  saver  be¬ 
cause  it  improves  digestion  and  assimilation  and  makes 
stock  thrive  to  maturity  in  the  shortest  time.  27  years’  suc¬ 
cessful  use  have  proven  this. 

Thousands  of  farmers  saved  big  money  by  using  International  Stock 
Food  Tonic  when  corn  was  60  .  Now  with  corn  selling  at  $2,  you  more 
than  triple  your  savings  because  International  Stock  Food  Tonic  costs  no 
more  than  before  the  war.  You  can’t  beat  this  proposition — it’s  a  sure 
winner  for  you. 


It  means  more  milk  from  your  cows — 
extra  weight  on  your  hogs  every  day. 
Undigested  feed  means  waste.  Don’t 
waste  a  single  bushel  of  com— it’s  worth 
$2  to  you — not  60c  as  in  the  old  days. 
International  Stock  Food  Tonic  will  not 
save  you  any  larger  feed  percentage 


than  3  years  ago,  but  it  will  save  you  3 
times  as  much  money  because  the  prices 
of  feeds  have  tripled.  And  remember, 
International  Stock  Food  Tonic  is  still 
selling  at  the  pre-war  price  and  is  al¬ 
ways  backed  by  a  strong  money-back 
guarantee  of  satisfaction. 


Here’s  the  Offer 


For  a  short  time  only,  we  will  ship 
you  200  lbs.  or  more  at  the  special  low, 
before-the-war  price  of  $14  a  100  lbs. 
in  200  lb.  shipment,  or  100  lbs.  lor  $15 
in  100  lb.  shipment,  delivered  your  sta¬ 
tion.  Smallest  shipment  100  lbs.  Send 
no  money — pay  when  goods  arrive. 
Sold  in  25  lb.  packages. 

Same  low  price  offer  applies  on  In¬ 


ternational  Hog  Tonic,  International 
Hog  Worm  Remedy  and  International 
Poultry  Food  Tonic — all  well  known, 
successful  remedies.  Make  up  any  de¬ 
sired  assortment— you  are  sure  to  be 
pleased.  Raw  material  shortage  may 
push  the  price  of  International  reme¬ 
dies  up  any  day.  So  end  order,  while 
the  $14  price  stands.  Use  the  coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

Dept.  7  Minneapolis,  Minn 


International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Dept.  7  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Gentlemen — As  per  your  special  offer,  you  may  ship  me  the  tollowing  goods: 

...  lbs  Inti.  Stock  Food  Tonic  at  $...  per  100  lbs.  , 

—  lbs.  Inti  Hog  Tonic  at  $.... per  100  ibs. 

.... lbs.  Inti  Hog  Worm  Remedy  at  ..per  lOO  lbs.  I 

_ lbs.  Inti.  Poultry  Food  Tonic  at$....per  100  lbs. 

NOTE:  If  total  order  is  for  200  lbs.  or  more,  price  la  fI4  per  100  lbs.  delivered,  on  any  Item 
deuJc«d”aT^ou”su’t?on?'‘^®' 200  Iba.  the  price  is  $16  er  100  lbs.. 

My  Shipping  Station  is . 

My  Name  and  Address  is . 

. . . .  F.  D  No . 

The  Name  and  Address  of  my  Bank  is . 
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Grinding  the  Chopping  Knife— First  Move  for  the  Mince  Pie  Crop 


You  can’t  shut  your  eyes  to  that.  Are  you  going 
to  stick  to  horse-pace,  one-fifth  the  pace  of  motor 
cars,  and  to  horse-radius,  one-fifth  the  radius  of 
motor  cars? 

Are  you  content  to  see  others  seize  the  golden 
chances  that  are  offered  now  and  the  untold 
chances  that  are  coming  in  the  next  few  months? 
Or  will  you  join  your  neighbors  who  arc  moving 
at  motor-car  pace? 

A  little  delay  now  may  have  results  that  all 
your  future  cannot  repair. 

Take  this  up  now.  Be  fair  to  yourself,  to  your 
girls  and  boys,  to  your  wife.  Look  into  the 
changes  of  the  last  few  months  which  have  placed 
the  whole  question  of  motor-car  service  vs. 


horse  service  in  an  entirely  new  light.  ^Ve  say 

1,  Motor  cars  are  now  cheaper  to  use  than 
horses  for  all  work  that  a  motor  car  can  do. 

2.  Of  all  the  motor  cars  giving  maximum  serv¬ 
ice  the  one  that  costs  least  to  run  and  use  is  the 
Maxwell. 

That  ought  to  make  you  think.  We  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  you  to  act  on  it  until  we  have  proved  it  to 
you.  We  can  prove  it  to  you.  For  the  sake  of 
your  own  work  and  profits,  for  the  sake  of  your 
girls  and  boys  and  wife,  take  this  up  now.  Send 
us  a  letter  today.  Make  your  decision  while  these 
cars  of  greatest  efficiency  and  economy  are  still 
procurable.  W^e  will  send  you  the  name  and 
address  of  the  nearest  Maxwell  dealer. 


Touring  Car  $745;  Roadster  $745 ;  Tourhs  Car  zvith  U^inter  Top  $855 
Roadsterwith  IVinter  Top  $830 ;  Berime  $1095 ;  S^danzvith  IVire  PFheels  $1195 .  F.O.B.  Detroit 

« 
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A  Vegetable  Growers’  Market 

How  Rhode  Island  Gardeners  Organized 

IlADIf’AL  Move. — It  rt'(|uire(l  unusual  courage 
fur  the  vegetahle  growers  of  I'rovideuce,  It.  I,, 
to  abandon  the  stand  ■\%hich  they  had  ocouided  for 
half  a  century,  and  to  go  a  mile  away  from  the 
hu.sine.ss  section  of  the  city  to  establisli  a  marlu't 
]dace.  That  tiiey  Avere  farsiglited  as  Avell  as  coura¬ 
geous  is  eA'idenced  by  the  fact  that  they  now  have 
the  most  prospei’ons  and  successful  independent  mar¬ 
ket  ill  the  TTiited  States.  Of  course  there  had  to  he 
a  powerful  incentive  heliind  the  project.  It  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  tlie  exjilauation  given  by  Harold  Thomson, 
a  former  president  of  their  Association. 

J’.niDENSOME  liEOELATloXS.— “We  had  to 
go.”  said  Mr.  Thomson,  ‘“or  give  up  our  independence 
of  action.  Tlie  AA'holesale  market  of  former  years 
Avas  located  on  the  streets  around  the  river  front. 
We  Avere  Avithin  hailing  distance  of  the  commission 
houses,  and  in  constant  competition  Avith  them. 
Moreover,  in  addition  to  [taylug  liberal  fees  to  the 
city  for  the  space  occupied,  we  were  under  the 
strictest  I’ogulation.  Some  of  the.so  regulations  Avere 


very  bnrden.some,  and  Avorked  to  the  adA’antage  of 
the  commission  houses.  Eor  a  long  time  it  A\  as  cus¬ 
tomary  for  our  teams  to  remain  until  It!  o'clock 
noon,  but  the  conge.stiou  of  the  street  became  .so 
great  that  we  Avere  orderial  to  vacate  at  10  o'clock. 
That  meant  that  Avhether  Ave  had  a  full  Avagon  or 
an  empty  one,  Ave  Avtre  ol»liged  to  pull  out  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  hour.  It  is  true  that  this  rule  Avas  not  ahvays 
enforced  to  the  letter,  but  iieA’ertheless,  it  serA'ed 
the  pur])oso  of  our  competitors  AA’ell,  for  many  of 
them  made  a  regular  practice  of  AA’aiting  until  al¬ 
most  10  o’clock  before  doing  any  I)u.Aing.  Then  the 
market  gardeners  Avere  compelled  to  dispose  of  their 
produce  at  Avhatever  price  might  he  offered,  or  to 
carry  it  home  Avith  them.  This  meant,  of  course, 
that  they  Avere  getting  the  short  end  of  the  deal. 
The  commission  men  AA'ould  buy  on  their  oavu  terms. 

EXl'ESSIl  E  CIIARHE.^. — “IVe  tried  to  get  better 
concessions  from  the  city,  but  Avithout  avail.  This 
AA-eiit  on  for  some  time,  but  several  of  us  Avere  dis- 
.satisfied  enough  to  do  more  than  verbally  protest 
AVe  Avere  paying  anyAvhere  from  $110  to  $T25  a  year 
for  the  small  amount  of  space  Avhich  each  AA’agon 
occui)ied.  We  figured  out  that  this  meant  practi<*- 


all.v  a  dA)llar  a  sipiare  foot.  It  seemed  too  much  for 
Avlmt  Ave  Avere  getting.  This  Avas  the  situation  Avhich 
gave  birth  to  the  idea  of  establishing  a  market  of 
cmr  OAvn.” 

ITiOEIIECTE.S  OF  FAILUllE.— It  isn't  neces.sary 
to  dwell  (ui  the  ditliculties  Avhlch  tiie  promoters  of 
tlie  plan  had  to  overcome.  Fortunately  the  market 
gardeners  as  a  Avhole  Avere  united  in  favor  of  the 
movement.  AVhen  a  meeting  to  di.scu.ss  the  matter 
Avas  called,  the  hall  AA'as  filled,  those  present  includ¬ 
ing  several  scores  of  Italians  jiml  Portuguese,  sonu'  of 
Avhoni  could  not  speak  any .  English,  but  all  of 
Avhom  AA'ere  Avilliiig  to  sub.scribo  on  the  spot,  .lust 
hoAv  far  the  promoters  of  the  plan  really  intended 
to  go  is  a  question.  It  may  be  that  the.v  expected 
tlie  cit.v  to  reA'er.se  its  opjiressive  polic.v  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  Avhen  it  found  it  Avas  likely  to  lose  a  large 
amount  of  revenue  gathered  in  from  the  produce 
groAvers.  IIoAvever.  tlie  city  fathers  shoAvial  no  signs 
of  yielding,  and  the  commission  men  laughed  the 
market  gardeiu'rs  to  scorn.  The.v  didn't  belicA'e 
that  it  Avas  possible  to  have  a  Avbolesale  market 
anyAvhere  but  in  the  Avholesale  disrricf. 

TIIE  SITE  BOUGHT.— “By  that  time,”  to  quote 


Mr.  Thomson  again,  ‘“the  market  gardeners  of  I’mci- 
dence  Avere  ready  to  ‘go  the  limit'.”  A  committee 
Avas  foruuMl,  and  began  to  look  for  a  site.  They 
found  it  in  a  lot  of  land  containing  4E>  acres.  OAvned 
by  ex-Governor  I)yer,  Avho  Avas  Avilling  to  make  the 
most  satisfactory  terms  of  sale.  This  plot  Avas  fully 
a  mile  from  the  old  market  place,  and  half  a  mile 
from  the  City  Hall.  It’s  a  poor  pun  but  it  seemed 
like  flying  in  the  face  of  1‘roA'idence  to  set  up  a 
market  in  such  a  location.  The  commission  men 
and  other  bu.yers  AA'ere  prompt  and  emphatic  in  sa.A'- 
ing  that  the.v  aa'ouUI  never  go  out  there  to  deal  Avith 
the  market  gardeners,  and  that  the  latter  AA'ould  I»e 
glad  to  come  back  to  their  ohl  stands  in  a  feAv  Aveeks. 

HOW  IT  AVORKED  OT’T.— That  Avas  four  years 
ago.  A  feAA'  members  of  the  association  lost  their 
courage  early  in  the  struggle  and  capitulated.  One 
of  the  most  influential  of  the  produce  groAA'ers,  Iioaa'- 
ever,  drA)A'e  his  team  to  the  new  market  as  soon  as  it 
AA'as  established,  and  said  he  AA'ould  go  there  eA'ery 
day,  if  he  had  to  take  his  Avagons  home  loaded  a.s 
heavily  as  Avheu  they  started  out.  That  steadied 
the  others.  avIio  x’allied  around  him.  Finding  that 
they  had  to  make  a  virtue  of -necessity,  the  commis¬ 


sion  men  and  even  the  pushcart  men  .soon  began 
AA't'nding  their  Avays  to  the  iicav  market  place,  and 
have  continued  daily  trips  CA'er  since.  The  land 
Avhich  Avas  purchased  co.st  the  Association  All 

of  this  sum  has  not  been  paid  yet.  but  in  rbe  course 
of  a  fcAv  years  the  I'rovidence  A'egetable  Cruwers’ 
Association  Avill  be  in  full  control  of  the  best 
equipped  and  most  successfully  conducted  open  air 
AA'holesale  market  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  AA'orld. 
The  Avhole  plot  is  laid  oft’  in  .square  blocks,  there 
being  a  road  eA'ery  24  feet  and  Avalks  intersecting 
them  every  42  feet.  This  means  that  the  m;irk<ft 
place  is  cut  up  into  .squares,  each  of  Avliich  is  large 
enough  to  accommodate  four  wagmis  or  trucks 
standing  tail  to  tail.  Each  Avagou  has  practically  a 
corner  lot,  as  one  end  can  bo  reached  from  a  road 
and  one  side  from  a  Avalk.  This  is  the  nio.st  conveni¬ 
ent  ai-raugement  that  ci>iild  bo  contrived.  Aloreovm-, 
it  gives  every  man  an  e([ual  advantage.  One  position 
is  just  as  good  as  another,  although  if  there  is  any 
choice,  it  can  be  made,  as  the  areas  are  assigned  in 
the  order  apidied  for. 

CHARiJES  ARE  LESS. — The  expense  is  much 
less  than  it  used  to  be  in  the  duAvutoAvu  market. 


Kach  man  p.ays  .$40  a  year  for  a  stand,  it  having 
been  found  that  this  .amount  Avill  cover  all  ex|)en.ses. 
AIoreoAcr,  the  majority  of  the  Avagons  are  emptied 
.and  on  their  Avay  home  before  eleven  o'clock.  The 
buyers  come  i»repared  to'  purchase  Avhat  tliey  need 
immediatel.A',  and  do  not  AA'ait  until  the  last  moment. 
They  cannot  afford  to,  liecause  they  must  be  back 
at  their  oavu  trading  place  as  early  as  possible.  In 
order  that  the  tinancial  affairs  may  be  carried  on 
legall.A',  a  cori»oration  has  been  formed,  ami  trustees 
appointed.  The  Avhole  plan  has  heeii  tested  long 
enough  to  prove  its  Avorkabilit.A'.  “AVhat  Avould  you 
thing  of  going  back  doAvntoAvu?”  Avas  the  (pie.stion 
jait  to  a  charter  member.  “The  thing  isn't  to  l)e 
OA'en  considered.’’  Avas  the  reply.  ‘“AA'e  Inu'e  est.ab- 
lished  our  independence,  have  lost  nothing  by  so  aIo- 
ing.  and  have  aAvakened  a  s[)irit  of  co-operation  s\ich 
as  can  seldom  be  found  .among  any  body  of  market 
gardeners.  There  is  nothing  like  fighting  a  period 
of  adversity  to  get  men  to  stick  together.” 

OTHER  ACTIA'ITIES. — As  a  result  of  their  united 
stand  the  Providence  A'egetable  GroAvers'  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  able  to  carry  on  other  progressiA-e 
actiA'ities. .  The3'  have  formed  a  -  close  connection 
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with  the  Rhode  Islam!  S.tate  Experiment  Station, 
the  re.-<nlt  heiim  that  experiments  of  the  greatest 
value  are  teing  carried  on  there.  These  experiments 
deal  particularly  with  the  qxiestion  of  fertilizers  to 
be  used  for  market  gardening  opei'ations,  in  view  of 
the  growing  scarcity  and  high  price  of  stal)le  manure. 
Even  more  important,  perhaps,  has  been  tbe  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  standardized  package  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Association.  The  legislature  of  Rhode  Island 
lias  passed  a  law  fixing  the  size  of  a  standard 
bushel  or  balf-bnsbel  l>ox.  In  most  .'States  vegetables 
are  sold  by  weight,  and  the  weight  per  Inishel 
varies  greatly.  TTider  the  Rhode  Island  law  prac¬ 
tically  all  vegetables  are  sold  by  mea.sure.  This 
.siinjilifies  marketing  operations,  for  many  members 
of  the  Providence  Association  have  their  farms  in 
-Massachusetts;  and  the  bushel  box  commonly  u.sed 
in  Massachusetts  is  twenty-three  percent  oversize 
as  comijared  with  the  1'i‘ovidence  liox.  The  interest 
of  both  the.  market  gardeners  and  the  public  is 
served  by  a  flovernmeiit  Market  Ex])ert.  who  makes 
public  reports  each  day  on  prices  current.  At  one 
time  it  was  tliought  possible  to  put  up  a  bulletin 
lioard  in  the  market,  on  which  average  prices  of  the 
day  might  bt*  announced,  but  it  was  found  that  this 
was  not  feasible,  because  annimncements  could  not 
be  made  early  enough  to  be  of  service.  This  is  an 
open  air  market,  and  tlie  season's  work  is  practic¬ 
ally  over  by  tlie  first  of  December,  so  far  as  the 
average  market  gardener  is  concerned.  A  few 
Imildings  have  been  imt  up,  however,  by  private 
gardeners  under  a  special  arrangement  with  the 
.Association,  and  they  are  occupied  throughout  the 
Winter.  Tbe  men  who  sell  in  these  Winter  markets 
are  mostly  inai'ket  gardeners  who  carry  on  extens¬ 
ive  opm’ation.s.  and  store  a  large  amount  of  ])roduce. 
In  several  cases  they  also  handle  the  output  of  the 
smaller  prodm'Ci'.s.  In  time  it  is  i)robable  that  a 
pei'manent  Wintei*  mai'ket  will  be  estal)lished  by  the 
As.sociation,  I'ut  at  jn-e.sent  the  arrangement  de.s- 
cribed  is  ]ii‘oving  very  satisfactoi’y.  What  has  been 
done  in  Pri>vidence  can  lie  duplicated  without  doulit 
in  most  other  cities,  and  establishes  the  fact  that 
co-opei‘ation  and  com)»etition  are  not  necessarily  an¬ 
tagonistic.  In  the  I'rovidence  ^Market  they  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  the  result  is  pi-osperity  for  all. 

E.  I.  E.VRRINGTON. 


Root-Gall  and  Fruit  Trees 

O^lE  years  ago  a  representative  of  our  State 
Dei>artment  that  has  charge  of  tbe  demonstra¬ 
tion  fruit  woi-k  called  at  my  farm.  We  looked  at 
several  ]ieach  trees  that  were  very  dwarf  and  did 
not  grow.  We  pulled  one  up.  and  it  had  a  root-gall 
on  tbe  main  root  nearly  as  large  as  a  goose  egg. 
This  was  in  tbe  Fall.  We  cut  it  off  and  replanted 
tbe  tree.  It  stood,  I  think,  two  years,  when  last 
Summer  1  noticed  the  tree  wa.s  not  groiiin.g 
and  pulled  it  ni».  and  found  that  it  had  two  root-galls 
about  as  large  :is  the  one  we  cut  off  two  years  pre¬ 
vious. 

I  inillcd  up  a  young  apide  tree  that  made  very 
slow  growth  itnd  found  that  the  small  roots  were 
<.(.vered  with  rtiot-galls  about  the  size  of  a  small 
hickoryintt.  I  could  show  you  correspondence  from 
one  of  the  nurseries  saying  that  crown-gall  did  not 
interfere  with  the  trees.  A  great  many  trees  were 
shiiip<"d  out  the  last  eight  or  10  years  affected  with 
ihis  disease.  1  liurned  up  at  one  time  several  hun- 
di'ed  trees  which  wei'e  visibly  affected,  which  I  I’e- 
fused  to  pay  for,  and  settled  the  matter  in  that  way. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  one  but  re¬ 
liable  nurseries  should  be  jiatronized.  and  that  the 
•Ituyer  cannot  be  too  careful  in  securing  healthy  trees. 

I  might  add  that  1  have  kept  a  map  of  my  different 
orchards,  of  the  variety  idanted  and  the  nursery 
from  which  jmrehased.  and  it  is  inflating  to  find 
when  these  trees  come  into  bearing  that  they  are  not 
at  all  true  to  name.  Then  again,  collar-rot  affects 
s.nue  vaiaeties  to  a  great  degree.  It  would  seem  the 
only  way  to  grow  such  varieties  is  by  top-grafting. 
'I'he  varieties  that  are  subject  to  this  di.sease  on  our 
land  are  (Irimes  (odden.  Ring  and  lallawatei. 
my  Falla  waters,  which  I  budded  myself  on  seed¬ 
lings.  began  to  die  after  they  had  grown  about  15 
years.  They  are  an  old  apple  in  this  section,  and  I 
know  trees  that  are  <10  years  ohl  and  bear  big  crops, 
but  are  top-grafted  trees.  wm.  t.  cRE.vsYi 

Fennsylvania. 

It.  X.-Y.— We  would  not  knowingly  idant  a  tree  af¬ 
fected  with  these  galls.  f)f  course,  we  know  some 
nur.'^erymen  insist  that  such  galls  ate  haimless. 
They  undertake  to  give  scientific  testimony  to  prove 
their  claims.  Imt.  all  the  same,  our  experience  teaches 
us  to  throw  such  trees  out.  Where  the  order  is  large 
we  would  sort  out  the  galled  trees  and  send  them 
back  for  the  ]'ro]ier  credit.  We  have  had  trees  sent 
us  where  examination  showed  that  the  galls  had  been 
cut  off  and  the  roots  .smeared  with  mud  in  oi-der  to 
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di.sguise  the  wound.  The  picture  at  Fig.  24,  page  70, 
taken  from  “Plant  Diseases,  by  ilesler  and  Whetzel, 
shows  how  these  galls  grow  on  the  tree. 


Future  of  Cotton  Crop 

HIS  war  ar.d  wi-ut  f^.'llows  it  will  have  great  in- 
fiuence  upon  the  lutur'^  'f  the  cotton  croj).  The 
Southern  part  of  this  country  long  held  close  to  a 
monopoly  of  cotton  cuPure,  but  as  European  na¬ 
tions  have  xtended  their  colonies  in  Asia  and 
Afi'ica,  they  aave  made  great  efforts  to  increase  their 
own  sui)pli,-s.  (li'aduates  of  our  colleges  for  colored 
farmers  have  gone  to  Africa  to  organize  and  work 
cotton  plantations.  The  present  war  has  increased 
this  work.  The  Italians  are  woi-king  to  grow  cotton 
in  Southern  Italy  and  Africa.  The  French  are  work¬ 
ing  in  Afi'ica  and  the  English  in  Egypt  and  India. 
It  seems  likely  that  liefore  this  war  is  ended  many 
of  these  experiments  will  lie  practically  succes.sful, 
and  we  think  our  cotton  growers  will  have  to  realize 
what  is  coming.  On  the  whole  we  think  this  will 
be  a  benefit  to  the  South.  That  is  a  natural  stock 
country,  and  with  the  destruction  of  the  cattle  tick 
there  will  be  an  immense  increase  in  the  production 
of  beef  and  pork.  That  will  benefit  the  country  at 
large  and  help  the  South  by  giving  a  wider  range  of 
farm  products. 


Beech  Wood  for  Shingles 

I  would  like  to  re-roof  my  house  and  buildings,  and 
not  caring  for  the  felt  roofing,  I  shall  have  to  use  shin¬ 
gles.  The  only  available  wood  is  beech.  How  would  it 
do  to  have  them  sawed  into  shingles  one-half  inch  thick 
and  10  inches  long,  makin'^,  when  laid,  eight  inches  to 
the  weather  ■:*  ^Vould  these  shingles  give  service  for  a 
few  years?  j.  n.  x. 

Xewfane,  Vt. 

HROUGIIDUT  the  country  districts  shingles  ai-e 
one  of  the  most  universally  used  roof  coverings 
and  have  many  excellent  qualities.  They  are  warm,  do 
not  require  a  specially  framed  roof ;  in  fact,  they  per¬ 
mit  the  use  of  a  less  amount  and  poorer  quality  of 
sheathing  than  almost  any  other  roof  covering.  They 
take  stain  readily  and  ea.sily  lend  themselves  to  any 
decorative  effect,  making  a  pleasing  roof,  one  that 
blends  well  with  the  general  effect  of  th^  homestead. 
In  addition,  if  a  shingle  roof  is  well  laid  of  good 
materials  on  a  roof  of  the  proper  pitch  (one-third 
])itch  or  greater)  its  life  and  service  will  compare 
favorably  with  almost  any  othci'  type  of  roofing,  and 
it  will  give  this  service  with  very  little  attention. 

The  woods  used  for  shingles  are  usually  taken 
fx'om  the  cone-l»earing  trec.s,  cedar,  pine,  etc.,  being 
good  examples.  The  shingle  has  to  give  very  exact¬ 
ing  service.  It  is  placed  on  the  most  exposed  por¬ 
tion  .of  a  building,  one  hour  saturated  with  rain¬ 
water  and  the  next  exposed  to  a  burning  sun.  It 
has  to  meet  wide  temperature  and  moisture  ranges, 
and  if  it  is  to  make  a  good  roof  it  must  do  this  Avith- 
cut  splitting  or  warping,  and  Avith  very  little  shiaiik- 
ing  and  sAA'clling.  The  AA'oods  of  the  conifers,  as  sug¬ 
gested  above,  are  suited  for  (»utdoor  Avork.  As  a 
cla-ss  they  shrink  and  sAvell,  Avarj)  and  check  less 
than  The  so-called  hardwoods.  Avhich  are  more  suited 
for  indoor  finish.  The  addition  of  a  good  creosote 
stain  Avhen  laying  Avill  tend  to  produce  a  still  longer 
life,  and  here  again  the  soft  Avoods  are  ahead,  as  their 
structure  permits  them  to  absoi’b  moi’e  of  the  pre- 
.servative.  A  maintenance-of-AAiay  engineer  of  the 
XcAV  York  Central  lines  tells  me  they  calculate  the 
jiressure  treatment  of  their  ties  and  bridge  timbers 
AA'ith  creosote  oils  doubles  their  life  so  far  as  decay 
is  concerned.  Of  course  the  brush  or  dipping  treat¬ 
ment  available  to  the  farmer  Avill  not  be  (luite  so 
effective,  but  it  puts  a  big  addition  on  the  life  of  ex- 
jtosed  AvoodAvork. 

Hard  Avoods.  becau.se  of  opposite  qualities  from 
those  mentioned  above,  are  not  suitable  for  shingles. 
In  addition,  the  labor  of  laying  them  avouUI  be  a 
great  deal  more,  and  Avith  the  present  scarcity  of 
suitable  help,  Avith  its  attendant  high  price,  this 
should  not  lie  overlooked.  It  Avould  seem  to  me  that 
if  there  is  any  market  for  the  beech  logs  at  all  it 
Avould  be  better  to  sell  them  and  buy  shingles  made 
from  a  suitable  Avood.  The  perfect  trunks  could 
he  sold  for  lumber  and  the  culls  AA'orked  up  into 
Avood  Avhich  in  this  section  at  least  brings  a  good 
price — green  AA’ood  10  inche.s  in  length  retailing  as 
high  as  $4.50  per  cord. 

The  Brooklyn  Cooperage  Company  have  immense 
stave-drying  sheds  at  their  plants  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  AA'hich  are  roofed  Avith  bari'el  staA'os  laid  as 
shingles.  This  question  Avas  referred  to  the  man¬ 
ager  <if  one  of  their  plants  and  the  folloAAing  leplj 
received : 

These  sheds  are  shingled  with  cull  beech,  birch  and 
maple  staves,  thoroughly  steamed  and  cut  11  o2  inch 
thick  and  .30  inches  long,  laid  S  inches  to  the  weather  on 
a  roof  with  a  pitch  of  45  degrees.  By  laying  8  inches 
to  the  Aveather  we  get  about  four  laps  of  staves  in  the 
;10  inches,  Avhich  is  a  fair  Aveather  protector  for  aii*- 
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drying  staves,  but  no  good  for  any  other  purpose.  The 
staves  Avarp  so  badly  that  the  suoaa’  drifts  in  through 
openings,  and  their  life  is  only  about  eight  yeai*s,  and  a 
poor  roof  during  this  length  of  time.  We  Avould  not 
.advi.se  anyone  cutting  beech  into  shingles  for  the  aboA'c 
voason.s.  Beech  logs  sell  for  $14  per  1.000  feet.  Scrib¬ 
ner  rule,  along  our  railroads  or  at  our  mill.  Beech  is 
the  poorest  of  our  hard  AA'oods  to  Avithstand  Aveather 
after  it  is  sawn  or  made  up  into  anything  and  exposed. 
For  this  reason  Ave  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  manu¬ 
facture  beech  into  shingles. 

The  Scribner  rule  mentioned  is  said  to  be  a  very 
fair  method  of  measuring  small  logs  Avlien  they  are 
to  be  cut  up  by  means  of  a  circular  saAv,  and  the 
table  may  be  had  complete  in  the  "Woodman’s  Hand¬ 
book.”  Forest  Service  Bulletin  No.  o<5 — a  book  4t4x(>t/(. 
inches,  containing  208  pages  tif  lumbering  informa¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the 
V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  price  being  '25 
cents. 


From  Iowa  to  New  York 

We  have  been  ansAvering  a  number  of  the  advei-tis*'- 
ments  in  your  paper  of  different  persons  having  farms  fo 
rent  and  sell,  and  for  some  cause  Ave  do  not  hear  from 
them.  It  may  be  that  they  have  applications  from  closer 
range  and  that  they  hardly  Avould  consider  a  Westerner. 

If  Ave  can  get  the  right  kind  of  a  deal  avc  Avould  like  to 
rent  a  small  farm,  or  Avould  buy  if  aa'o  could  (leal  Avitli 
someone  Avho  Avould  give  us  some  fin.-incial  backing.  We 
are  of  the  class  “back-to-the-lander,”  but  avc  have  been 
on  the  farm  before ;  in  fact,  Avei-e  raised  on  a  truck  and 
corn  farm,  and  the  Avriter  is  still  doing  his  bit  in  iielp- 
ing  to  supply  the  family  table  Avith  garden  truck  for 
year's  supply.  We  see  no  advantage  for  a  young  couple 
to  stay  in  toAvn  and  be  in  an  office,  Avhen  avc  realize  tbat 
the  farm  has  greater  opportunities  to  serve  the  nation. 
You  see  here  in  loAva  land  Auilues  arc  bi-yond  the  reach 
of  a  poor  man,  and  Ave  have  been  reading  so  mucli  about 
those  cheap  lands  in  the  East,  and  believe  that  that 
AA-ould  be  about  the  best  place  to  land  on.  av.  ii.  ii. 

loAva. 

I)  judge  from  conditions  in  my  oavu  loc.-ility, 
there  lias  been  a  sloAving-up  of  tbe  demand  for 
cheap  X"eAA'  York  lands.  Tbe  back-to-tbe-soil  move¬ 
ment  has  received  at  least  a  temporary  clieck.  This 
is  easily  accounted  foi*  AvIien  one  considers  tbe  tre¬ 
mendous  demand  for  labor  at  all  industrial  centers, 
and  the  high  Avages  paid.  The  back-to-the-land  move¬ 
ment  thrives  in  times  of  business  depression,  Avhen 
men  in  offices  and  shops  find  themselves  lo.sing  their 
grip  on  their  positions  and  facing  old  age,  out  of  a 
job.  It  Avanes  Avhen  ordinary  labor  can  command 
from  tAvo  to  four  dollars  a  day,  and  the  skilled 
tradesman  is  in  demand  at  Avages  that  seem  almost 
fabulous. 

There  are  still  any  number  of  farms  on  the  market 
at  prices  that  .seem  cheap  to  the  corn  belt  farnu'r. 
though  the  prices  that  are  pr.id  for  these  farms  by 
the  Middle  Westerners  usually  seem  anything  but 
loAV  to  the  native.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
terms  upon  Avhich  these  farms  are  generally  sold, 
hoAvever,  the  price  received  by  the  oAvner  is  proliably 
none  too  large;  a  cash  payment  down,  the  greater 
part  of  AA-hich  is  likely  to  be  retaiiu'd  by  tlie  farm 
agent  as  his  fee,  AVith  the  balance  on  long  time  and 
rather  more  than  a  fair  prospect  that  the  farm  Avill 
return  to  its  original  oAvner  Avithin  a  very  feAV  years. 

Cheap  XeAV  York  farms  arc  still  capalile  of  sup¬ 
porting  families,  if  the  families  knoAv  hoAV  to  get 
their  support  from  such  farms.  The  methods  that 
must  be  used  are  so  different  from  those  prevailing 
Mississippi-Avard  that  one  frecpiently  Avonders  at  the 
temerity  of  the  Westerner  Avho  sells  his  bottom  lands 
to  buy  XeAV  York  tops.  Farming  on  these  cheap 
hill  lands  is  imtteriiig  business,  and,  if  one  cannot 
])utter  profitably,  he  aa-ouIcI  better  keep  off  from  tlumi. 
The  gang  pUnv  of  the  West  must  be  exchanged  for 
the  light  Avalking  ploAV  of  the  hills  Avhen  the  farmer 
from  loAva  turns  the  soil  of  his  iieAV  imrchase,  and 
the  team  of  heavy  Percheroii  horses  Avhich  he  brought 
AA'ith  him  might  better  lie  exclianged  for  one  of 
medium-sized  mules.  Instead  of  hogging  doAvn  his 
corn  in  the  fields  he  Avill  carefully  gather  it  into  his 
barn,  and,  after  husking,  dole  out  the  ears  ratiier 
gingerly  to  such  stock  as  his  place  Avill  support. 
Such  operations  must  appear  j-ather  triflng  to  one 
accustomed  to  the  Avholesale  Avays  of  tlie  prairies, 
but  it  is  only  by  making  the  tritles  jiay  and  then 
bunching  them  that  the  Easterner  has  clung  to 
his  hills. 

Don't  get  the  idea,  hOAvever,  that  all  Xcav  York 
lands  are  cheap.  We  have  some  of  the  best  in  the 
Avorld,  and  also  some  of  the  most  expensive.  The 
better  grades  are  ordinarily  the  best  purchase  for 
anyone  capable  of  farming  at  all,  and,  if  one  isn’t, 
he  Avill  lead  a  precarious  existence  on  the  cheap  land. 
Granting  a  knoAvledge  of  land  values,  Avithout  Avhich 
no  one  should  attempt  to  purchase  a  farm,  the  West¬ 
erner  in  XeAV  York  Avili  get  about  Avhat  he  pays  for, 
and  if  he  buys  a  farm  for  nothing  doAvn  and  long 
time  on  the  balance,  it  Avill  ordinarily  not  take  him 
long  to  discover  the  reason  Avhy.  >i.  b.  n. 
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Light  Auto  Trailer  for  the  Farm 

Unjust  Taxes  in  New  Jersey 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

part  nf  the  farm  work  for  which  they  are  so  well 
adapted?  tuccki;r.  jk. 


M 


( )I )I']IIATK  COST — Over  a  year  a.sio  I  read  a 
short  article  in  TitE  U.  X.-Y.  about  the  value 
of  light  auto  trailers  for  use  on  the  farm.  Some 
time  later  I  attended  an  illustrated  lecture*  hy  II. 
W.  De  Baun  of  the  X^.  .1.  Mxperiment  Station,  and 
among  Xther  things  he  showed  a  picture  and  spoke 
of  the  .saving  in  time  effected  hy  a  farmer  aceiuaint- 
ance  of  his  who  had  a  trailer  for  hauling  light  loads 
of  vegetables  to  his  local  market.  Altogether  the* 
trailer  looked  like*  a  goexl  pi’oposition.  After  inve.st- 
igjiting  we  finally  iKeught  a  light  trailer  fK)!-  use  Ik*- 
hiiid  a  small  touring  e*ar.  The  trailer  we*ighs  .“.(Mt 
Ihs.,  is  fitteel  with  rolU‘r  he*a rings,  has  solid  ruhl»er 
tires  (.iust  a  trifle  larger  tluin  the>se  useel  een  rubber 
tire  buggies)  and  is  gua ra ivte'eel  to  carry  1000  lbs.  It 
ce>st  $<'0  f.  o.  b.  our  station.  It  can  be  attache*el  or 
detached  to  the  reai-  axle  of  the  car 
in  less  than  a  minute*,  ami  doe*s  not 
interfere  with  it  as  a  touring  e-ar. 

A  TIME-SAVIXe  VEIIKT.E.— 

Wo  have  had  this  trailer  a,y(*;ir 
now  anel  can  recommend  it  highly 
to  iiny  auto  owner  wishing  te)  .save 
time  with  light  loaels.  We  live  2*4 
mik*s  from  our  shipping  steition. 

During  April  we  shij)  a  number  of 
idiints  anel  make*  twe»  ti-iies  a  d.iy  to 
the  station  with  le)ads  seldom  ex- 
ea'Celing  10(H>  lbs.  With  ji  one-horse 
wagon  this  t:tke*s  e-e)nsiderable  time. 

With  ii  tniilejr  the*  round  trip  can  be 
made  in  e)ne'-thii-d  the  time  or  less. 

During  the  asparagus  season  the 
trailer  is  again  very  useful,  l.eiter, 
whem  pivxluce  of  all  kinds  lteconie*s 
meu-e  plentiful,  we*  get  it  away  with 
a  two-heerse  wagon,  etr  senel  by  ante 
truck.  But  even  then  the*re*  is  ofte'ii 
a  s]»e*cial  loael  of  seunething  that 
ne*e*els  moving  epiickly.  and  the*re*  again  the*  trailei- 
is  handy.  Kee-eidl.v  we*  had  an  orde*i'  from  I'hiladel- 
phia  for  KKKI  lbs.  of  hone*y.  Fr(*ight  on  our  I'o.ad 
is  very  slow  and  uncertain.  .s<t  the*  loael  was  tiike'ii 
on  the  trailer  anel  elelivere'd  in  iie'rfect  shape*  at  the* 
eloor  e)f  the  bnye*r.  The  elistance*  was  22  n)ile*s.  A 
we*e*k  ago  we  got  een  or<le*r  for  five  barrels  of  swe'ct 
[iot:ite>es  to  go  by  exieres.s.  The  reeads  were  seelid 
ice.  We  did  nek  have  a  remgh  horse  e>n  the*  place*, 
so  put  chains  on  the*  c;ir.  ho(d<e*d  up  to  the*  traiU'r 
anel  Ivael  the  potiitocs  at  the  station  in  a  short  time*. 
The  trailer  is  usefitl  in  many  different  ways,  anel 
has  proven  more  valueible  than  we  theeught  it  woubl 
wiien  we  bought  it.  It  has  more 
than  paiel  fe)j*  itself  this  first  staiMUi. 

AX  UX.irST  LAW.— Just  now 
though  I  fe*el  as  the>ugh  some*  of  oui- 
Xe-w  Jerst'y  lawinak(*rs  Inive  a 
gruelge  against  the  trailer.  Last 
ye*ar  the  license  fe*e*  for  that  lraile*r 
W!is  .$2,  which  I  ce)nsiele*r  a  great 
ph'iity.  This  year  it  sereins  a  new 
ce)nimercial  truck  law  has  gone  iido 
cflect  in  Xew  Jer.se.v,  anel  the  li- 
ee*nse  is  costing  me  -itL").  The  auto 
lie-e*nse*  is  $7.00.  The  light  trailer 
hoedceel  on  behinel  fe>r  tH*c<isionai 
use  is  put  in  the  same  class  with  a 
he*avy  truck,  all  because  it  Inis  sedid 
tiri*s.  If  I  go  to  the  expen.se  of 
throwing  the  preisent  whe*el.s  awa.\. 
ge*tting  new  ernes  fitte*el  with  pneui- 
matic  tire*s  e>f  size*  elesiginite'el  by 
hiw,  I  can  .still  u.se  the*  trailer  at 
the^  e>ld  license  fe*e  of  $2.  To  do 
that  will  cost  me*  more  than  the 
Ifiiiler  cost  in  the  first  place  and 
the*  chane*e*s  are  b,v  next  Jan.  Ist 
jinother  law  will  be  in  e*ffe*ct  which 
will  ]>rohibit  the  tt.se  e>f  traile*rs  al- 
teegether.  This  is  very  unfair.  Xine 
me*n  out  of  ten  will  sa.v  that  trailer 
with  its  soliel  rubber  tires  is  no  harder  on  the*  roaels 
than  a  rubber-tire  buggy  or  a  light  tarm  wagon. 
Vet  I  am  eomi)e*lle*el  to  pa.v  a  lie-e*nse  fee  e>f  $lo  for 
the  privilege  of  using  this  outfit  which  cost  when 
new  but  $(>0.  Surel.v  there  should  be  some  amend¬ 
ment  to  this  new  commercial  true-k  law  in  so  far  as 
it  applies  to  light  trailers.  As  it  stands  it  is  not 
fiiir  or  just.  Bewause  of  this  excessive  licen.se  fee* 
uiiiny  auto-e)wning  farmers  will  be  barred  from 
having  a  light  trailer  on  the  farm  tei  take  the  place 
of  a  hanely  wagon  and  by  not  having  it  will  lo.se 
many  hours’  time  in  the  course  of  the  year  that 
mi',dit  better  be  .spent  on  the  farm.  .Vutos  are  rapid¬ 
ly  becoming  a  neces'sary  part  of  the  farm  eeiuipment. 
Why  .should  we  be  practically  prohibited  from  hav- 
imr  them  help  us  by  doing  a  larger  “bit”  in  that 


An  Automobile  Kitchenette 

The  commissary  department  in  modern  warfare 
is  strikingly  different  from  the  old-time  iilan  of 
every  man  baking  his  own  hoe  cake  and  cooking  his 
coffee  in  a  can  over  an  open  fire. 

The  i)icture,  Fig.  22.  shows  a  motor  kitchen  said 
to  have  a  cai>acit.v  for  feeding  25P  and  carrying  a 
reserve  tor  2r>(t  more.  This  is  one  t.vpe  of  traveling 
kitchen  that  is  expected  to  simplify  the  big  job  of 
feeding  the  army  multitudes,  besides  giving  the  men. 
warm  food  and  much  better  fare. 


45  cents  a  quart  for  water!  (Jreat  stuff!  Why  nor 
.scatter  these  chemicals  on  a  couple  of  acres  and 
then  wait  for  a  good  rain — and  iiocket  $.200?  This 
would  be  a  godsend  to  (lerman.v  or  England  in  their 
savage  battle  for  plant  food ! 

This  beats  anything  we  have  had  yet.  It  is  hard 
to  think  of  a  farmer  or  gardener  buying  such  stuff 
when  we  consider  the  analysis  of  ordinary  liipiid 
manure  found  on  all  farms: 


I’ouuds  111  One  Tim  of  Liquid  Maiuira 


“Nitro  Fertile” — Great  Fertilizer  Stuff 

SEVEBAL  readers  have  a.sked  what  we  think  of 
"Xitro  Fertile.”  said  to  be  an  ‘’odorless  fertil¬ 
izer"  made  by  the  Fertile  C’onqiany.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
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Chamb(*r  slops  and  the  Ihiuids  which  often  run 
away  from  the  barn  and  are  lo.st  contain  much  th«* 
same  forms  of  plant  food  as  this  “Xitro  Fertile.”  Tin* 
table  shows  us  another  thing  about  liquid  manures. 

Nearly  all  the  potash  in  the  food 
eaten  by  the  animal  is  excreted  in 
tin*  li(|uids,  and  we  also  .see  that 
they  contain  little  if  any  phos- 
l>hnric  acid.  This  shows  that  in 
order  to  use  manure  economically 
ue  must  .save  the  liipiids  and  use 
vsonie  form  of  phosphorus  with  the 
manure.  In  large  families  the 
cliambei'  slo|)s  will  during  the 
cmirse  of  a  .vear  pi’ovide  con.sider- 
able  nitrogen.  The.v  can  be  utilized 
by  pouring  them  over  a  pile  of  coal 
ashes  (u*  a  compost  heap — using 
them  later  on  the  garden. 


(Press  Illustrating’  Service) 


Hauling  Milk  With  Auto  Truck.  Fig.  22 

this  Stull  is  it  .solution  of  fojiiiiKin  agricultiirtil  chemi¬ 
cals  in  water — sold  ;it  it  profit  of  about  loot)  per  cent. 
Frol.  K.  F.  Bose.  t<t;ite  Chemist  rif  Florida,  has  re¬ 
fused  to  register  the  guar.-inteed  analysis  of  this 
conq)iiny.  ;iud  lie  tigui*es  tin*  value  of  the  “Xitro 
l'’t*rlil(*"  ;ts  follows: 

'I’ln*  jiricc 
follows ; 


lists  accoiiqiaiiying  these  goods 


are  as 


1  .ga  On  bottle  (1(1  lbs.)..$  g.(H)— real  value  (110-% 

o  ga  on  keg  (.50  Ib.s. ) -  lo.fKI— real  value  O.iS:*,-:?! 

-.)  gallon  barrel  (2.50  lbs.).  45.00— real  value  4 

•  )0  gallon  barrel  (500  lbs.).  S2.50  real  viiliie  .SAT-iL 

F.  ( ).  B.  Clev(*liind. 


value  S.2( 

V  ton  of  this  stuff  would  cost  .$.‘:2o  at  Clevt'land. 


.Sc  I- vice) 


An  Army  Kitchen  on  Wheels..  Fig.  23 


Ohio,  while  Frof.  Bose  .sa  \  s  ;i  B*rtilizer  containing 
the  same  percentiige  of  iil.-mt  food  (without  tin* 
water)  can  la*  bought  in  Florida  for  $25.50.  The 
chemictils  jind  w;itei‘  needed  to  make  a  ton  of  this 
ft'rtilizei-  .-tre  mtmeil  as  follows: 

270  lbs.  LS%  nitrate  of  soda. 

‘204  lbs.  iicid  plnisphate. 

lbs.  4S%  potassium  chloride. 


A  Texas  Farmer’s  Wheat 
Crop 

I1IA\'F  noted  with  interest  the 
discussions  in  your  pajicr  and 
nniny  others  concerning  the  cost  of 
wlu*at  production.  Whih*  nmny  coi*- 
rcs[)ondents  ti.re  undoubtedly  in  a  position  to  com¬ 
mand  our  respect  foi*  th(*ir  opinions  on  this  subject, 
many  more  :ire  of  the  city  editor  and  .self-st.vleil 
expert  type.s,  and  their  views  jire  correspondingly 
worthless,  q'he  hitter  have  done  the  wheat  f.-irmer 
much  injustice  by  iittenipting  to  illuminate  the  mind 
of  the  general  public  with  figures  showing  :iu  :is- 
toundingly  low  cost  of  whejit  i>roduction  with  its  ;ic- 
companying  profits.  I  do  not  say  that  all  such 
stiitements  art*  ('ntiri*ly  t*rroneous  or  exagg(*r;if(‘d. 
or  wilfully  malicious,  but  where  th(*y  jire  not  utterly 
absurd,  trine  times  out  of  f(*n  rhey  givt*  the  public 
an  iiicorrt*ct  impression  bt'cttuse  of  fjictors  Igiuored 
or  slighted.  A  man  htis  ;i  pei'fect 
right  to  tell  wlnit  he  knows  to  be 
the  cost  of  i)i-oductiun  in  his  lociil- 
it.'".  but  he  has  no  liceiisi*  to  hcrtild 
his  findings  to  ;in  jilretidy  preju- 
dic(*«l  city  public,  :is  being  fimii  :ind 
binding  on  till  .sections.  Becau.se 
John  Smith  in  a  sm:ill  loc.-ility  in 
Kan.sjis  raises  wheat  for  $1.40  iier 
biislu*!  is  not  suflicient  pi‘oof  thtit 
evei‘.\  F;irnu*r  Smith  in  evt*ry  Spite 
or  in  eveiw  ii.-irt  of  Ktins.-is  is  si» 
forfnn.itt*. 

I  tio  not  know  wh;it  the  tiverage 
cost  of  protlucing  ;i  bushel  of  wh(*jii 
in  tin*  Fnirt'd  .Sftites  w;is  hist  .ve;))’, 
nor  do  I  know  what  it.  wjis  in  4’ex- 
iis  or  in  tiiiy  consider.-ible  iiortion  of 
thiit  SPite.  but  I  offer  the  foUowing 
figni'es  as  being  fairly  rei)n*souta- 
live  of  our  own  locality,  in  the 
soul  hern  part  of  the  “Fanhandle." 

4’here  are  two  types  of  fai-ming 
Conducted  here,  dry  and  ii-rigated. 
Tin*  r.-iinfall  averages  12  or  12 
inches  per  .vear.  and  while  a  large 
p:i  ri  of  this  tails  thi’oughout  the 
growing  season,  crops,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  attain  theii*  maximum  .vields 
lid  of  supirlementary  moisture  in  the 
iMieat  is  the  most  generallv  suc- 


the 


DC 


li.'h)  lbs. 

12(!4  Ib.s.  water,  or  other 


filler. 


2000  lbs. 

This  is  one  of  the  boldest  attempts  to  sell  water 
at  a  high  figure  that  we  have  heard  of  .vet.  A  ton 
of  this  stuff  sells  at  $320.  You  put  $22.50  worth  of 
chemicals  in  less  than  700  quarts  of  water  and  the 
value  at  once  rises  ahout  $200.  qqiat  means  about 


without 

foi'in  of  iri-igation 
cessful  cash  crop  gi-own  on  a  large  scale.  The  tota 
cost  of  iiroducing  a  bushel  of  wheat  on  our  farm  (ii’ 
ligated)  last  .vejir  Avas  $LS0.  This  figure  include 
labor,  seed,  materials,  insurance,  irrigating,  thrash 
ing,  .stoi-age,  and  interest  on  land  and  capital.  \V, 
made  a  yield  of  15  bushels  jier  acre,  and  tlu.s.  I  In* 
lieve,  is  a  fair  average  for  the  community.  Tin 
yield  on  dry  farms  is  estimated  at  eight  bushels 
The  cost  per  bushel,  according  to  the  best  figure: 
obtainable,  was  $1.0S. 

The  price  received  here  for  the  best  Xo.  2  wheat  i: 
$1.00  per  bushel.  20  cents  being  the  .shi])ping  am 
handling  cost  between  here  and  the  oasic  deimts 
With  steady  advances  in  the  co.st  of  farm  machinery 
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j)urp«-<r»  5’'*"*  P®"”  j^urpee’sj^nnual 


Burpee’s  Annual 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog, 
contains  the  latest  and  most  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  “Best  Seeds  that  Grow.’’  216 
pages  with  103  colored  illustrations  of  the 
latest  novelties  and  hundreds  of  illustrations 
of  every  variety  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds.  It  is  sent  free  to  those  who  write  for 
it.  A  post  card  will  do.  Write  for  your  copy 
today,  and  please  mention  this  publication. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co. 

Burpee  Buildings  Philadelphia 


will  help  you  wonderfully  to  reduce 
the  high  cost  of  living.  It  is  read 
by  tens  of  thousands,  professionals 
as  well  as  amateurs,  as  an  author¬ 
itative  guide  to  all  garden  work, 
both  for  Vegetables  and  Flowers. 

256  pages,  four  full  page  color  plates,  and 
four  full  page  duotone  plates;  also 
hundreds  of  photographic  illustrations. 

A  copy  free  if  you  mention  this  magazine. 


DREER’S  All  Heart  Lettuce  is  the 
mest  dependable  hard  heading  variety  ever 
introduced.  Extremely  solid  heart.  Flavor 
rich  and  buttery.  Slow  to  run  to  seed  even  in 
hot  weather.  Color  beautiful  yellowish  green. 
10c.  per  packet;  35c.  per  oz. 


Henry  A.  Dreer 

714-716  Chestrrut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Once^ 
Grotuh' 


A1(aqy$ 

"Grocan 


Insure  success  in  your  garden.  Each 
lot  of  Maule’s  seeds  is  tested  for  vigor 
and  growing  power,  and  is  backed  by 
our  41  years’  success  as  seed  growers. 

THE  MAULE  SEED  BOOK 

176  pages  full  of  valuable  plant-  Cppi? 
ing  and  gardening  information  «  latli 
Send  for  it  today. 

Include  10c  and  we  will  send  you  a 
packet.of  specially  selected  pansy  seeds — 
a  generous  a.ssortment  of  beautiful  Giant 
pansies— the  largest  knowm. 

You  save  money  and  get  fresh  seeds 
when  you  buy  from 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2153  Arch  Street  Phila..  Pa. 


Ford’s  Bonnie  Best  Tomalo 

Maiures  in  100  day.s.  ^^onderlul 
crops  of  huge,  solid  fruits.  Lcpuilly 
good  for  the  home  garden  or 
the  market  grower. 

Ford’s  Sound  Seeds 

describes  this  remtirlc- 
able  Tomato  and  other 
desirable  vt'getables, 
Ijesides  fruits,  farm 
seeds,  and  ornamen¬ 
tals.  Send  for  a  free 
copy. 

Ford  Seed  Co. 
Box  24 
Ravenna,  Ohio 


ISha 

hardware,  fuel  oil,  labor,  living  expenses, 
etc.,  and  with  a  discouraging  early  season 
prospect  for  the  301S  crop,  these  produc¬ 
tion  ligure.s  will  advance.  War-profiteer¬ 
ing  wheat  farmers  there  may  be,  but  I 
lniv<‘  yet  to  see  the  man  in  Hale  County 
who  has  gained  that  notoriety. 

Tcxa.s.  w.  II.  DAimow. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

the  soil  where  your  squashes  are  (o  grow 
next  season.  Wood  ashes  contain  iiotash 
and  should  therefore  be  helpful  in  devel¬ 
oping  more  squash  and  of  a  firmer  texture. 

R.  w.  I). 


.lamiary  1!>,  lOlS 


earlier  than  you  everbad  before. 


line: 


A  One-man  Onion  Crop 


Branching  Salsify  Roots 

f'an  yon  tell  why  m.4  salsify  last  yi'ar 
jexpeetedly  sent  down  six  or  more  small 
roots  instead  of  one  large  tap-root.'  It 
was  jilanted  next  to  a  row  of  flourishing 
rlniharh.  't*  i>- 

(lloiu-ester.  Mass. 

Anything  that  interferes  with  the  nat¬ 
ural  dovelo]»ment  of  salsify,  or  oysti'r 
l)]ant,  especially  in  its  early  stage  of 
growth,  will  cause  the  jilauts  to  develop 

Since  the  large 

1  would  have  tap-root  is  the  edihh'  portion,  it  is  (‘sseu- 
was  SO  years  tial  to  avoid  anything  that  will  helj)  to 
cause  this  undesirable  result.  If  tlu'  seed¬ 
lings  are  not  thinned  out  in  time,  tlie  roots 
will  become  interlaced,  with  the  result 
that  when  they  are  thinned  out  those  that 
remain  will  he  twisted  and  defonned.  Soil 
that  is  naturally  hard,  or  is  worked  when 
it  is  too  wet,  will  prevent  the  best  devel- 


IIow  many  acres  of  onions  can  a  man 
take  care  of?  The  seeding  is  to  he  done 
by  a  hand-j)Ower  seeder,  the  cultivating  to 
hi-  (lone  by  a  hand  cultivator.  .J.  N. 

Sjn-ing  (Jlen,  N.  Y. 

Your  (ineslion  is  a  most  difiicnlt  one. 

If  yon  were  to  ask  me  how  long  it  would,  a  hranehing  root  system 
take  a  m.-ui  to  run  a  mile 
to  know  whether  the  man 
old  or  much  younger;  furthermore,  that 
mil(‘  course  may  Ic-ad  through  swamiis  or 
over  a  level  track.  If  the  soil  was  filled 
with  weed  seed  and  stones  a  good  man 
could  hardly  handle  two  acres.  However, 
if  tin-  soil  was  practically  free  from  weed 
seed  and  easy  to  work  he  could  manage 


WAR  GARDEN 


booming  success  this  coming 
season.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with 
a  garden  like  the  other  fellow  - 
beat  him  to  it.  Have  a  garden 
that  you’ll  be  proud  of.  No 
matter  how  backward  the 
Spring,  it’s  easy  with 

THE  BALL  SEED  &  PLANT  FORCER 

Send  for  my  Beautiful  BOOK  FREE.  It’s  chuck 
full  of  latest  developments  in  modern  gardening.  It 
gives  you  gardening  information  found  in  no  other  publi¬ 
cation.  It  tells  you  how  you  can  have  a  garden  with 
flowers  in  full  bloom  and  vegetables  for  your  table  a  month 
earlier  than  you  ever  had  before.  Just  drop  me  a  post 
card  and  I’ll  send  you  your  copy  by  return  mail. 
THE  BALL  MFG,  CO..  Dept.  K,  Glenside,  Pa. 


((V(*r  twice  as  much,  (’onsfant  attimlion 
is  the  fonndiition  of  success  in  ctiring  for 
onions.  Knn  Ihrongli  llie  rows  fn-qneutly 
with  the  wh(‘('l  hoe,  heginning  just  as  soon 
as  tin-  seed  is  in  file  ground.  N(*ver  let 
the  weeds  get  the  njiiier  hand,  or  the 
olieralor  will  he  lost.  'I'lie  critical  time 


opment  of  the  roots.  ^Yllen  the  moisture 
of  some  soils  hi-eomes  exhaust  (-<1  the 
gi'onml  becomes  (‘XC(‘ssivel.V  Inird.  Since 
rhnharh  is  a  gross  ft-i-der  it  would  nat¬ 
urally  follow  that  salsify  .should  not  he 
planted  near  it.  The  worst  salsify  I  ever 
saw  had  hi-eu  transiilanti-d.  with  the  i-esnlt 


is  wIh’u  the  onion  s(*edlings  are  just  start-  that  the  taji-root  had  hei-ii  broken  a  ml, it 
ing.  The  fir.st  we<*ding  is  the  most  labo-  liad  therefore  branched  out  most  profusely. 

K.  w.  I). 


That  thero  is  money  in  Strnw- 
fluffs  berries  no  one  will  deny.  There  is 
more  money  in  growinir  them  i<J»iv 
r  months  in  tho  year.  A  full  crop  this 
fall  from  plants  set  this  spring.  If  you 
start  right  with  Baldwin’s  vigorous  plants, 

I  you  will  Buccccd.  They  are  Inrge,  hari^, 

[  northern  grown  in  new  soil,  heavily  rooted— tne 
I  sure  grow  kind. 

Our  Money  Back  Guarantee 

prot«pta  you.  Allplanta  are  first  class,  true  to  name,  | 

I  to  reach  you  In  (rood  condition  (by  express)  and  pImso  j 
I  you,  or  we  pay  you  back.  Send  for  our  new  Berry  Plant  b<wk,  I 
I  There  are  special  features  In  It  of  value  to  I 

1  Blaekberries,  Currants  and  Grape  PlanU- -Baldwin  qusllty- 
aro  listed.  Wo  will  start  you  ri(tht.  Write  tonight. 

I  O.  A.  D.  Baldwin.  R.  R.  Bridgman,  Mlchlpij 


An  Example  of  Rool-';all.  Fig.  24.  See  Page  68  w( 


Cabbage-setting  Machines 

I  would  like  to  In-iif  from  some  of  tin- 
readers  of  Tiiic  K.  N.-Y.  us  to  what,  tln-ir 
(‘xjK-rienco  has  hei-n  with  cahhage-si'l ting 
machines.  I  have  m-ver  sei-n  or  used  one 
of  these  machiiK's,  and  would  lik<>  to  know 
wlnTt  their  advantages  and  disadvantages 
ar(‘.  'riiero  ajipi’ar  to  he  two  machines, 
one  with  fertilizer  distributor  and  on<' 
without.  Would  not  the  one  with  dis¬ 
tributor  h(*  too  heavy,  considi-ring  that  it 
is  m'c(‘ssary  to  carry  three  im-n,  a  barrel 
of  wat(‘r  and  tin-  plants?  Also,_  which 
would  he  llie  greater,  the  saving  in  time 
and  labor  in  setting  out  tin-  iilants.  or  the 
extra  hoeing  that  would  hi-  (-ntaih'd  by 
lack  of  cross  cultivation,  which  must  be 
inevitahh-  with  machine-set  iilants.' 

I.ong  Island.  i’-  A.  R. 

Onr  usual  (-xia-rienei'  in  calling  for  such 
information  has  h(*(‘n  that  inten-sted  jiar- 
ti(*s  try  to  advi’rtisi*  tin-  tool  or  work  ofl 
some  ill-feiding  against  it.  If  wi-  can  liave 
fair  and  ninin-jndiced  oiiiiiion  about  this 
would  like  to  have  it. 


iWBE 


Campbell' a  Early  wins  again 

The  Rrealest  first  early  for  money  rank- 
IlDB.  Ceilarville  Farms  Company  real¬ 
ised  more  than  $2,500  net  profit  from  i 
acres.  Full  descriptive  matter  of  this 

andtOotherkindSiincludingthewondcr- 

ful  Fall  Kverbcarlng;  free;  write  today. 
J.  T.  GARRISON  &  SONS 
Box  A-2,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 


Strawberries 


EVERBEARING  AND  OTHER  KINDS 

Also  Headquarters  for  Rasp- 1^* 
berries.  Blackberries,  Curraats, 
Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Asparagus, 
Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Shrub^  Seed 
Potatoes,  Eggs  for  Hatching,  Crates, 
Baskets,  etc.  35  years  experience. 
Catalog  free.  Write  today,  address 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  820,Pttla^,  H.  Y. 


1-ions  and  impoi't.inl.  llowever.  if  tlie 
soil  is  n-asomihly  fit-e  fi'orn  wt-t-d  set-d  and 
if  the  wh(-f-l-hoe  woi-k  has  lu-i-n  jn-oja-rly 
(lone  v(‘i‘y  close  to  th(-  s(‘(-d  j-ows  th(-i'(-  will 
he  hut  few  w(“(-ds  lo  imll  iit  this  ci-iticiil 
time.  As  tin-  onion  toiis  (l(‘V(‘lop  fh(-y  will 
sliiuh-  the  soil  and  in  a  l!irg(-  measin-(-  pre- 
v(-nt  the  g(-rmin!it ion  of  tin-  we<-ds  ;  t  h(-i-(-- 
foi-(-  tin-  amount  of  work  will  gi-adnally 
diminish  as  the  s('iisoii  diminish(‘s. 

1  sni)pos(‘  yon  i-(-aliz(“  thiit  it  is  iiol  ti-iK- 
(-(■onomy  to  att(‘mi)t  to  do  iill  tlie  woi’k 
iit  all  tim(-s.  llii‘(-  it  litth-  h(-!|)  at  tin-  ci-it- 
ical  tilin’  i’(-gjirdh-ss  of  tin-  wagi-s  yon  may 
be  i-(‘qnii'(-d  to  psi.v.  In  that  way  yon  will 
he  able  to  hiindle  a  much  larger  acreage 
ami  utilize  yoni-  own  lime  to  much  gn-iiter 
advantage.  R.  w.  i).  n. 


Hen  Manure  and  Wood  Ashes 


Pumpkins  Rot  in  Fields 

Will  von  t(>ll  me  why  my  inimiikins  rot 
in  the  'fields?  One  yai-i(‘ty.  the  sugar 
liiiiniikin,  shows  no  signs  of  I'ot  at  all, 
whereas  some  of  tin-  Wint(-r  Luxury  iind 
practically  all  of  tin’  Yellow  I’ot-Iron 
i-ott(‘(l  where  they  lie.  K.  w.  s. 

I’hiladelpliia,  I’a. 

'rin-i-i'  seems  to  hav(-  Ix-eii  cousidei-able 
l•otting  (/  'iqnasln-s  in  tin-  lii-ld  hist  season, 
du(>  iierhaps  to  the  fact  that  the  season 
was  ]at(-r  than  usual.  Siinashes  will  not 
ke('|)  well  unless  tlii-y  an-  pretty  W(-ll  ma- 
tnn-d.  A  backward  season  iirevi-nted 
I  many  growers  from  g(-tting  tln-ir  iilantiiigs 
in  as  (-arly  as  tlr-y  should.  slow  growth 
fnrtln-r  j  r(-V(“nt(-d  jiroia-r  maturity.  .\dd 
to  these  reasons  the  fact  that  many  soils 
arc  gradually  bi-coming  d('pl(-t(-d  of  tln-ir 
availahli'  iiotasli.  That  (-lenn-nt  is  tin-  one 
that  In-iiis  to  (l(-v(-loi)  good  ke(-ping  (inal- 
ities,  a  liard  sln-ll  and  a  firm  fl(-sh.  'Flie 
sugar  inimpkin  is  (|nit(-  hardy  and  can 
stand  mon-  adv(-rs(-  (-onditions  than  in- 
t(‘r  Luxury  and  Y(-llow  I’ot-lroii.  '1  In-n*- 
fori-  wln-n  the  cold  w(-t  W'-atln-r  of  early 
Fall  caiin-  W(-  found  just  tin-  n-snlts  we 
had  to  (-xp(-ct.  Fnrtln-rmore.  s(|nashes 
that' grow  wln-n-  tin-  soil  is  v(-ry  rich,  I's- 
p(‘cially  in  nil  rog(-n.  an-  apt  to  ih-velop 
very  vigorous  \'  ncs  but  soft  s(inasli.  If 
at  all  possihl(-  add  a  little  wood  aslies  to 


I  wish  to  set  out  a  imtcli  of  strawher- 
ri(-s;  :ilso  raisi’  some  ganh-n  truck.  I  liavi) 
h(-n  manure  ami  wood  ashes ;  can  get  1<I 
))(‘r  (-ei)t  ])h()spliori(-  a<-id  ))h()si)hal(-. 
von  t(-ll  me  how  lo  use  the  comhination V 
'Would  it  do  to  mix  them  all  log(-th(-r  just 
hefon-  using?  if  so,  in  what  ))roi)orl  ions? 
.Ml  are  nmh-r  covi-r.  If  I  cannot  mix  tin* 
h(-n  mannn'  and  asln-s  how  may  1  best 
use  tin-m?  l-  '*• 

(’nyh-r,  N.  Y. 

W(-  have  not  found  wood  asln-s  a  good 
fcrliliz(-r  for  strawh(-rri(-s.  on  acconnt  ot 
lh(-  linn’  tln-y  contain.  Now  lh»it  ]iotasli 
is  so  high,  how(‘V(’r.  it  will  ]»ay  to  take 
the  risk.  Uo  not  mix  the  asln’s  and  ma¬ 
nnn’.  By  doing  so  yon  will  drive  off  some 
of  tin’  ammonia  in  tin’  mannn’.  Onr  jilan 
would  b(’  to  broadcast  tin’  ashi’s  and  mix 
tin’  Ill’ll  mannn’  and  ))liospliiit (‘ — sciitter- 
ing  tin’  mixtnn’  in  tin’  hill  or  drill. 


KNIGHT’S 


Knight's  omalt  fruit  plants  are  t-arofully 
niisf-d;  they  are  strong  growers  and  ^un- 
dant  bearers.  Kn  ight'a  Guide  to  Small  Pruita 
will  toll  yon  all  about  them;  a  booklotof  value 
to  berry-growers.  Send  today  for  a  copy. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON 
Box  80  Sawyer,  Michigan 

'BERRY  PLANTS' 


Vitality  of  Wild  Mustard 

• 

Allow  nn’  to  offer  a  corn’cl ion  to  a 
statement  mnih’  in  'I'liK  U.  N.-^  .  Di’c.  20, 
page  ]4ti4.  regarding  the  vitality  of  wild 
mnstard.  Wild  mustard  will  pass  through 
a  'fi’cd  mill,  animal  or  maiinro  pih'  with 
vitality  nnimpuin’d,  and  will  adapt  itself 
to  any  growing  crop,  but  if  it  cannot 
smother  out  corn  is  perfi’ctly  contented 
to  spn’ud  among  oats,  where  it  iirohably 
does  the  most  (lamage.  it  will  (-ome  up 
in  the  wheat  from  mannre  dropped  in 
■seeding,  and  will  he  in  si’cd  at  harvest. 
It  will  (’Vi’ii  come  up  in  a  grass  lii’ld,  hut 
will  not  amount  to  much  nnh-ss  a  dog  or 
soiiK’thing  digs  for  a  moiisi’.  h’aviiig  a  hit 
of  fresh  earth,  of  wliii  h  it  immi’diately 
lakes  advantagi’.  ’I’here  ar(>  two  kinds, 
a  smooth  and  a  rough  leaf.  Facli  is  worse 
than  the  other!  AVe  have  beeu  fighting 
tliis  stuff  for  15  yi’ars,  having  scattered 
it  ovi’r  the  iilace  in  just  the  way  the  “best 
antliorities”  say  there  is  no  dangi’r.  Aye 
think  we  are  on  a  jilan  now  which  will 
(lisjiosc  of  it.  but  this  remains  to  he  seen, 
r  may  not  hi’  tlie  liigliest  authority  in  this 
liiK’,  but  if  J.  A',  or  any  of  your  n’aders 
want  to  know  what  not  to  do  about  this 
))est  I  can  assnri’  tliem  information  from 
tlie  Bi’st  authority.  ii.  n.  iikst. 

IL  N.-Y. — After  the  noti’  on  pagi’  14(i4 
was  jn-epared  w(’  were  told  from  Wash¬ 
ington  that  the  .seed  will  live  ami  siiront 
in  the  manure. 


1  nn  fVER-BEARtNG  plants  $1 .25 

i  "U  STRAWBERRY  (postpaid)  1  ’ 

I’roKriJssive  or  Su))(’rli.  Guaranteed  to  /ruit  this 
yinir— and  to  ri-aeli  you  OK.  Also  liig ‘JOtli  oentnry 
Pafalmr  Prop  fully  (iescribinc  our  iiiiilious  of  small 
UdldlUg  1100  p-nit  plants  and  liow  to  grow  them. 
Get  till!  tiiiok  atouce.  Make  ’'Townsend  .s  way  your 
way.”  ”IF  IT’S  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  WE  GOT  ’EM.” 

E.  AV.  Townsend,  R.  R.  25,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Strawberry  Plants 

ll.OOO.iiiiO  (if  iIk-ui  at  W/J.SO  per  1,000.  C.  G.  Hamilton 
of  .\I,•l^s.  sa.)  s  ''your  I’iants  are  mueli  iiotter  than  we 
usually  get  for  iliri-e  times  tlie  money.”  Catalog 
free.  Write  today.  C.S.  I’ertlue,  Bqx20  Showell,  Md. 


aRAPE-GROWING  AT  HOME 

is  the  simplest  form  of  fruit  rai.sing.  \’’ines 
grow  anywhere,  no  trouble  to  prune.  Fruit 
delicious  and  plentiful. 

HUBBARD’S  GRAPE  CATALOG 

tolls  how  to  selei-t  .sorts  for  homo  planting,  how 
to  care  for  tlie  v  ines,  how  to  use  tlie  fruit.  Send 
for  a  copy. 

T.  S,  Hubbard  Co.,Box20,FredQnia,N.Y. 


TRADE 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 

NURSERY  STOCK 

AB  U8UAI, 

Big  18-puge  illustrated  catalog 
sent  free  on  recjui-st.  Choice 
bargains.  Write  today. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

"It's  cheapest  to  buu  the  best." 


*^How  to  Grow  Roses’^ 

will  guide  you  straight  to  buc- 
coss  with  the  "Queen  of  Flow¬ 
ers.”  We  will  send  this  32^ago 
booklet  and  our  big  1918  Floral 
Guide  with  a  25c  return  check, 
good  on  your  first  $1  order,  all 
three  for  lOc.  Send  today, 

O  N  A  R  D  &  JONES  CO. 
★  roses,  Box  4  WESTGROVE.Pa. 

ilobt.  Pyle,  Fr*t.  A.WiBt«t,Vie«-PiM. 


VnilD  CADnr  N  IfllSone  grand  sueeess  if  you  follow 
IvUn  UHnlltliiiip  export  plant  ingdireotions  and  tho 
priicl ioiil  garden  dingrania  in  booklet. “Your  Vegetable 
Garden.**  Send  l(‘e  (>*r  it  to  the  IIkI.aMakK  CO.,  148  W, 
57 1 h  St  ree t ,  X e w  Yol  k.  (.'utalog  ‘  'Couutry side  Books,”  free. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


-\s  the  most  popular  organ  in  a  man’s 
makoup  is  said  to  bo  liis  stomach,  ho  should 
have  some  ideas  upon  the  most  i)opu]ar 
topic  of  the  day — food  conson-ation. 

Wife  came  homo  the  other  day  from 
tlio  Rod  Cross  mooting — what  a  i)laco  for 
the  free  intorchango  of  fominino  ideas 
tiu'se  Red  Cross  mettings  are  proving  to 
1)0 — and  said  that  she  learned  there  that 
the  food  exports  reckoned  that  it  costs  $1] 
per  week  to  provide  an  adult  with  sufli- 
ciont  food.  This  seemed  high  to  us.  so  we 
sat  down  with  pencil  and  paper  after 
supi)er  to  find  out  just  what  our  food  did 
Cost  us.  ^\e  could  figure  pretty  accurate¬ 
ly,  for  there  are  but  two  in  the  family, 
and  long  experience  has  taught  the  house¬ 
keeper  just  about  what  amount  of  food 
has  to  be  provided.  At  the  present  high 
prices,  we  found  that  our  food  costs  us 
.$2.17  each  per  week. 

’file  biggest  item  ^,■as  for  eggs ;  a  dozen 
and  a  half,  at  (!0  cents  per  dozen.  Wheat 
flour  cost  us  42  cents,  sugar  4.S  cents,  but¬ 
ter  CO  cents,  meat  .W  cents,  milk  40  cents, 
Iiotatoes  2.5  cents,  other  vegetaliles  25 
cents,  coffee  1.2  cents,  tea  10  cents.  That 
is  for  the  two  o’’  us.  AVe  have  probniily 
allowed  too  much  for  meat,  for  we  eat 
very  little,  but.  aside  from  this,  and  the 
fact  that  absolutdy  nothing  in  the  food 
line  is  Avasted.  our  table  would  probably 
fairly  repre.seut  that  of  the  avm-age  coun¬ 
try  family  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
Our  actual  money  expenditure  is  much 
less  than  this,  for  A-egetables.  poultry 
products  and  some  other  things  are  pi-o- 
duced  upon  the  place.  'Phis  reduces  their 
cost. 

Recause  of  tin*  j)resent  necessity  for 
saving  some  foods,  we  ha\e  made  some  la*- 
adjustments  of  our  ordinary  food  schedule. 
For  instance,  we  are  substituting  corn- 
meal  bread  and  oatmeal  bread  for  that, 
made  Avholly  from  wheat  flour.  Corn  meal 
bread  probably  costs  us  more  than  wheat 
bread,  and  it  certainly  t.akes  more  butter 
t)>  make  it  palatable,  but  otlnus  need  the 
wheat  more  than  we.  Our  war  bread, 
made  from  one-third,  oatmeal,  is  so  well 
liked  that  it  will  remain  iiermanently 
upon  our  table. 

'I’he  gr('at(*.st  wiauich  to  our  food  habits, 
and  to  our  consciences  also,  c.ame  Avith 
the  substitution  of  oleo  for  butter  in  cook¬ 
ing.  We  are  members  of  tin'  Dairymen's 
I.e.ague  and  knoAv  Avhat  it  means  if  that 
habit  becomes  universal.  'J'here  is  no  use 
in  closing  one’s  eyes  to  the  inevitable, 
howi'ver,  the  high  price  of  butter  and  the 
difficulty  in  procuring  it  is  making  oleo 
more  and  more  iiopular.  and  many  fam¬ 
ilies  that  learn  to  use  it  now  will  lu'ver 
return  to  butter.  AVith  all  his  other 
troubles,  the  dairyman  is  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  that  a  substitute'  for  one  of  his 
chief  product!'  must  be  increasingly  reck¬ 
oned  Avith. 

Our  normal  consumption  of  five  pounds 
of  sugar  per  Aveek  is  Ix'ing  cut  doAvn.  too. 
This  is  no  hardship,  as  we  eat  too  much, 
anyway,  and  honey  Avill  partly  replace  it. 

A  beneficial  effect  of  Avar  conditions  Avill 
be  the  increased  utilization  of  honey  as 
food.  One  of  the  A'aluable  food  resources 
of  the  country  is  being  made  comparative¬ 
ly  little  use  of  because  of  o  ir  failure  to 
make  honey  a  poi)ular  article  of  food.  On 
many  tables  it  is  never  seen  at  all.  Our 
forefathers  erred  Avhen  they  did  not 
choose  the  honey  bee  as  a  national  emblem 
in  place  of  the  eagle.  As  an  e.\emplar  of 
virtues  Avhich  should  be  national,  the 
eagle  cannot  compare  Avith  the  honey  bee 
in  times  of  peace,  and.  if  anyone  thinks 
that  the  latter  cannot  defend  its  home 
and  its  just  rights  Avhen  danger  threatens, 
he  Ciin  easily  be  convinced  to  the  contrary. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  establish  a 
department  of  home  economics,  with  a  sal¬ 
aried  instructor,  as  a  permanent  part  of 
the  County  Farm  Bureau  activities.  This 
does  not  seem  Avise  to  us  at  this  time.  AA''e 
have  had  demonstrations  from  such  an  in¬ 
structor  at  intervals  through  the  Summer 
and  the  interest  shown  by  the  home¬ 
makers  of  the  community  has  been  slight. 
This  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
ovi'rAvhelming  demand  Avhich  the  Red 
Cross,  and  other  activities  more  directly 
connected  Avith  our  Avar  iireparations, 
have  made  upon  our  Avomen.  but  it  is 
(luite  evident  that  those  Avdio  most  need 


iii.structioii  in  home  ('conomics  are  not  yet 
in  any  mood  to  seek  it  at  the  hands  of  the 
graduates  from  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Fntil  the  demand  for  this  in¬ 
struction  is  greater  than  it  is  iioav.  and 
until  methods  car  be  devised  for  reaching 
the  least,  ratlu'r  than  the  most,  efficient 
home-makers  of  the  community,  our 
county  legislature  Avill  hardly  be  justified 
in  unnecessarily  adding  to  the  tax  burdens 
Avhich  the  Avar  is  sure  to  bring  us. 

lAr.  B.  1). 


Conserving  a  Deer 

Husband  has  just  returned  homo  from 
the  North  Woods  Avith  a  very  fine  deer, 
and  as  I  have  been  caring  for  the  meat  I 
Avondered  if  perhaps  my  Avay  of  caring 
for  the  venison  Avould  not  be  of  use'  to 
other  hou.seAvive.s'..  ’riie  choicest  cuts  of 
steak  Avill  be  fried  like  beefsteak  and 
packed  in  pint  cans  very  closely  and  cov¬ 
ered  Avith  the  gravy  made  by  pouring  a 
very  little  boiling  Avater  in  spider  Avhere 
it  is  fried.  Sa'uI  Avhile  very  hot.  The  rib 
pieces  are  corned  by  the  folloAving  ri'cipt'. 
Avhich  is  exci'llent.  also,  for  beef: 

_  For  100  lbs.  of  beef  use  41  lbs.  of  salt, 
six  lbs.  of  Avhite  sugar  and  tAvo  ounces  of 


grown  tinder  ideal  climatic  conditions  in  the  largest  Nnr.series  in 
Nevv  York  State,  where  only  the  newest  and  best  methods  of 
raising,  handling  and  selling  Nursery  Stock  are  employed. 

Here  are  the  Reasons  why  it  will  Pay  to  Send  for  Our  Catalog : 

^  Maloney  guarantee  of  absolute  satisfaction  is  back  of  every  tree  and 
our  guarantee  is  more  than  a  scrap  of  paper.  It  is  backed  by  a  firm  of  34 
years  experience  and  sound  financial  standing  (look  up  our  rating  in 
Bradstreet  s). 

2  Our  trees  are  guaranteed'to  bear  true  to  name. 

3  Our  trees  are  guaranteed  healthy  and  free  from  all  disease. 

4  Our  trees  are  sold  to  you  direct  by  the  grower  (the  only  man  who  knows 
positively  that  you  are  getting  what  you  order)  at  cost  of  production  plus 
one  profit  only. 

Read  these  letters:  t  . 

(•  ,1  ,,  ,  Lancaster.  Ohio, 

1  t'(-ntlenicn:  Have  been  gettinK  your  trees  for  five  years,  but  tins  is  certainly  ilie  finest 
bunch  ot  them  all.  W  e  thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  prompt  shipment.  \Ve  remain. 

E.  Scholl  Son, 

Gentlemen:  ,  .  -  ...  AVinchestcr.Mass. 

1  ne  trees  arrivecl  in  fine  condition  and  were  planted  as  soon  as  we  received  them.  Aliont 
tour  years  auo  1  houglit  s'jme  cherry  trees  from  you.  Some  are  now  15  feet  hiKii  and  M 
nches  around,  frees  bought  2  years  ago  are  11  and  7  inches  around.  9  to  11  feet  tall  and 
hearing  fruit.  This  speaks  well  for  your  trees.  I  think,  L.  I.  iMenderson. 

Send  for  the  Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  now  and  place  your 
^der  for  Spring  Delivery.  With  the  Catalog  we  will  send  you 
Free  a  valuable  Book  on  the  ** Care  of  Trees  and  Shrubs.  ** 

A'  isit  our  Nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our  scientific  business-like  way 
ot  growing  and  selling  trees  Let  us  show  yon  over  our  4t)0  acrc.s — i.et  us 
prove  to  you  that  we  have  the  trees  and  plants  you  want.  We  will  send 
you  exactly  what  you  order  and  charge  you  an  absolutely  fair  price — 

Come  and  visit  us  any  time  you  can 

SEND  FOR  THE  CATALOG  NOW! 

Four  8-foot  Bearing  Age  Trees  $1.60  ‘  ^ 

V '’f  '  l‘h■lllllll•g  Ai>i>le.  1  liaiUftt  I’car,  1  .Moiitmoronoy  (  luri y. 

1  York  State  rniiie.  j  jt 

HK.MKMDKR  we  are  hero  to  innlcogood  our  guarantee  to  every  customer. 

R.Hi  we  want  your  husinoHs.  Noonh.Ti.s  too  stnall  or  too4argo  to  it-eoive 

eu\'m'o,nmistr.'uon;!i?"' 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co. 

DANSVILLE’S  PIONEER  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 

>♦9,.  a 


FREE 


A  Young  Pennsylvania  Bee  Woman 

suit  pel  cr.  T'so  om'  Million  of  Avator  to  44 
ni-  45  lbs.  of  incat.  Rut  moat  in  boilm- 
aiKl  add  ntlior  inj'i't'dicnts  Avliilo  cold,  sot 
b<  tier  on  the  stove,  bfing  to  n  boil,  skim 
Avcil  and  lioil  ont'-balf  honr.  Rtit  in  jars 
Avhilp  hot  and  Avcisht  down ;  25  lbs.  of 
moat  Avill  fill  a  tliroo-Kitllon  jar.  T'nt  in 
plenty  of  fat  iiiocos,  as  the  ftit  form.s  it 
cjikt'  and  st'itl.'j  tht'  toj)  of  tlu*  jar. 

I  am  dryiiif;:  some  of  tlio  thick  piecos 
of  the  loAvcr  i)art  of  tho  lofjs  as  folloAvs: 
For  every  20  lbs.  of  moiit  takt'  one  pint 
of  salt,  a  tt'aspoonfni  of  sttUpotor  and  a 
fpiiirtt'r  lb.  of  brown  siiffar.  Rnl)  jiii'ces 
well  Avith  this  and  la.v  in  larffo,  flat  gran 
ito  or  oiirtbon  dish,  not  ))iling  np  the 
meat  but  lotting  evory  iiiece  touch  tho  bot¬ 
tom  of  tho  disli.  ’rui'ii  OA'C'ry  da.y  for-  a 
Avook,  tlion  bang  in  a  dry,  ratlior  Avarin 
place  till  driiiping  stojis,  thon  in  a  cool, 
dry  plaoo.  Do  not  smoko,  and  AA'lion  dry 
onongh  tio  ii])  in  nico  avIioIo  pajior  sa(‘ks 
and^  hang  in  dry  placo  till  roady  to  n.so. 

T  bo  tliiok  mi'at  in  slionldor  is  oannod 
tho  samo  as  hoof,  by  jiaoking  in  storilizod 
cans  Avith  ono  toasiioonfnl  of  salt.  Fill 
only  _to^  shoulder  of  can.  for  if  it  is  fuller 
the  juice  Avill  oA'orfloAV  and  bo  wasted. 
Do  not  add  Avator.  Sot  cams  in  boiler 
with  cloth  in  l)ottom,  surround  AA'ith  cold 
water,  bring  to  a  boil  and  boil  hard  for 
throe  hours.  IG'movo  fi'oin  AA'.ati'r,  seal 
and  invert  cams,  hi'ing  s-nro  to  turn  right 
side  up  Ix'foro  cyiol.  Some  stray  bits  of 
moat  are  out  up  into  hiimhurg,  Avith  a  slice 
of  salt  i)ork  added  to  ('ach  pound.  This 
is  sf'asoix'd  Avith  salt  and  iiopiior  to  taste, 
fried,  iiaokod  in  pint  earns,  covered  with 
lard  and  sealed.  A'A’ill  keep  a  short  time 
Avithoiit  the  lard,  just  frii'd  and  sealed. 

Next  the  hones  are  cracked  up.  put  iu 
large  Ke'^'h's.  covered  AA'itli  cold  AA'ater  and 
sloAvly  simmered  all  day.  I.et  cofil.  take 
off  most  of  fat.  shri'd  up  hits  of  moiit. 
scraping  ('vi'ry  hit  from  the  hones,  season 
with  salt  and  jiepiier  to  taste  and  jmt  in 
sliced  jiotatops,  shreddi'd  <'ahl)age.  onions 
sliced,  also  a  hit  of  carrot,  celer.v  and 
parslc.v.  and  la.stly  add  .rice  in  proportion 
to  vegetables  used  and  simmer  sIoavI.v  for 
an  hour.  Have  the  soup  rather  strong 
and  very  thick  Avith  A'cgctahles.  so  you 
can  add  a  jiint  of  Avater  to  a  pint  of  the 
soup  AA'hen  opened.  Ret  soup  cool  and  fill 
cans,  initting  on  rubbers  and  coA'ors.  and 
cook  for  tAA'O  hours,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  canned  vi'iiison. 

Michigan.  jibs.  m.  ke.n'Neby. 


Have  Fresh  Fruit  for  Your  Table 

j  btmwborrios, blackberries, riuipbc'rriesjCurruiits,  grupc8  will  grow  iinv- 

AA-here  m  any  garden.  Set  out  all  ttie  plants  you  can.  If  you  have  a 
surplus  crop,  sell  or  preserve  it.  Storrs&  Harrison  small  fruit  plants 
arc  strong,  vigorous  growers  and  abundant  bearers,  raised  by  a  con¬ 
cern  tliat  has  given  satisfaction  for  04  years.  We  have  no  agents 
,  A'Acrytliing  sold  divcct  to  you,  delivery  yiuirufUeed  and  poeiuye  ptiid. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  Seed  and  Plant  Annual 

is  a  reliable  guide  to  all  that’s  good  for  the  small  or  large  fruit- 
gardener.  Its  192  pages  give  information  so  plain  that  with  it 
anyone  can  have  a  successful  garden.  Send  tixtay  for  a  copy. 

612,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 


You’U  Never  Regret  Planting 

the  trees  tliat  Kelly  ISros.  sell,  llardy,  Northern-grown  stock — they  thrive 
aim  oear  oountilully.  No  need  to  Avorry  about  dhsease.  Tho  Kelly  guarantee 
covers  that.  And  when  you  plant  a  Kelly  Northern  Spy  you  needn't  fear 
that  the  tree  Avill  hear  Pippins. 

True-to-name  is  more  than  a  mere  phrase  with  Kelly. 

K,*ily  St-rvic*”  pricoH,  choice  vurictic.n  uii<l  u  rock-bound  suuruntco  are  big  I'uaturos  of 

I y rite  for  to  ih  free  Catalog 

KELLY  BROS.  Wholesale  Nurseries 
63  Main  Street  •  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


0- 


Get  This 
Fruit  Guide 
Free 

Straight  facta  about  a!l 
varieties  by  men  who 
have  made  money  grow¬ 
ing  fruit  commercially. 
Thirty  years’  experience. 
Peaches.  Apples.  Pears, 
etc.  Also  Small  Prulta 
and  Ornamentals.  Send 
for  your  copy — to-day. 

Harrisons*  Nurseries 

Box  Id  Berlia.  Md. 


EVERGREENS 

m38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Best  for  windbreak.s,  hedges  and  lawn 
planting.  Protect  buildings,  crops,  stock, 
gardens  and  orchards.  Hill’s  Evergreens 
are  Nursery  grown  and  hardy  every¬ 
where.  From  $1  to  StO  perhundrad.  - - 

Hill’s  Evergreen  book  and  SOGreat  Bargain  sheet  sent 
free.  Writetoday.  World’slargestgrowers.  Est.lSM. 
D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  DUNDEE,  ILLINOIS 
Box  212U  Evergreen  Specialists 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

LIKE  EVERYTHING  ELSE  MUST 
BE  WISELY  PLANNED  IF 
IT  IS  TO  BE  EFFECTIVE. 

ENTERPRISING  HOME  OWNERS  WILL 
SURELY  APPRECIATE  THE  IDEAS 
AND  SERVICEABLENESS  OF  THE  1918 

WOODLAWN  CATALOG 

JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS.  TELLS  OF 
SCHEME  FOR  H^AR  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

IT  RADIATES  SERVICE-WORTH  GETTING. 
SHOULD  WE  SEND  YOU  ONE?  NOW?  WRITE. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES-ALLEN  L.  WOOD 
880  GARSON  AVENUE,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


450,000 


2U0  varieties.  Also  Graiios,  Sum'll  Fruits,  etc.  Bi'.st  rooteil 
stock.  (Jeniiine,  cheap.  3  siiinple  lilackherrie.s  nmilcd  for 
lOc.  t’atii  log  free.  LEWIS  R0E8CH.  Box  L,  Fredoula.  N.Y 
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Was  Your  War  Garden  a  Success? 

Last  summer  saw  thousands  of  first  attempts 
at  gardening.  Many  folks  gathered  big  harvests 
and  enjoyed  a  goodness  in  garden  things  they 
never  knew  before.  Others  cropped  mostly 
experience.  To  them  seeds  were  simply  seeds. 

This  year  there  should  be  more  gardens  and 
more  successful  gardens.  Experience  will  say, 
“Don’t  gamble  in  seeds.”  Buy 

FerrV’S  Seeds 

and  be  as  sure  as  scientific  seed  selection  can  make  you 
that  your  garden  will  be  a  success. 

Ferry’s  Seeds  are  pedigreed  seeds. 

They  come  from  plants  known  for 
sturdy  growth,  ample  production  and 
the  most  luscious  quality.  Each 
year  the  seed  crops  of  all  Ferry’s 
Seeds  are  tested  to  make  sure  the 
family  traits  are  being  kept  up. 

Doubtful  seeds  are  dear  at  any 
price.  Be  sure  that  the  seeds  you 
plant  this  year  are  Ferry’s  Seeds. 

The  Ferry  Seed  Annual  will  be 
Bent  you  on  request.  Ferry’s  Seeds 
are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 


'fkf  J 


DIBBLE'S 
FARM  SEED 
CATALOG 
/hr*  19/S 


i 


beautifully  illustrated  in  colors,  with  accu¬ 
rate  descriptions,  written  by  a  Farmer  for 
Farmers,  of  all  that  is  newest  and  best  in 
Farm  Seeds,  is  now  ready  for  distribution, 
FREE.  Tells  the  truth  about  the  Farm  Seed 
situation.  Gives  information  every  Farmer 
should  have  before  he  spends  a  dollar  for 
Farm  Seeds.  DIBBLE’S  SEEDS  are  of  but  one 
^rade  and  that  the  highest  possible  quality. 

D.  B.  Brand  AKalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed,  averairo 
W  juuiivsis  pure.  Heavyweight  and  Twentieth 

Centiiry  Oats  tliorouiilily  rooleaned. 

Barley, Spring  Wheat,  Buckwheat,  Canada  Field  Peas,  Field  and 
Soy  Beans,  Millet,  Vetch,  Rape,  etc.  SEED  CORN  lliat  yi-ew  s, 
t  hree  varieties  of  Flint,  and  the  best  Jlents  for  ensilage. 
POTATOES:  Best  15  varieties,  early  and  late,  in  any 
qua"iitity  from  barrels  to  carloads. 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds.  Over  100,000  bushels 
in  stock.  Prices  right,  as  we  ship  from  “Our  Farms 
to  Yours.”  Send  for  your  catalog  NOW.  Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  SeedgrowerJoTeoye  Fails,  n.y. 


Harris^  Hill— Selected  Potatoes 

Potatoes  grown  from  seed  selected  from  the 
besthills.  Thisseed  produces  much  more  uni¬ 
form  and  healthy  crops  than  common  seed  potatoes. 
Our  catalogue  gives  list  of  varieties  and  prices. 

Harris’  Garden  and  Field  Seeds 

are  standard  for  quality.  There  are  none  better. 
The  per  cent  that  germinates  is  marked  on  the  label. 
You  can  tell  just  how  many  will  grow  and  can  sow 
the  right  quantity. 


You  want  a  good 
garden — start  right 
— ask  for  free  cata¬ 
logue,  and  buy  di¬ 
rect  from  the  grower 
at  wholesale. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

Box  23  Coldwater,  N.Y. 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Loi 
Tells  how  man 


According  to  our  tests 

98  percent 

of  this  seed  germinates 


CARDEN  SEEDS 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalog'  of  seeds— it’s  ■ 
different.  It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guaranteed  I 
SOFARF,  deal.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and%ee  the  difference  in  buying  your  seeds  I 
in  country.  FORREST  SEED  CO..  Box  No.  32.  Cortland.  N.  Y.  I 


Unhulled  Sweet  Glover 

Kcoiioinic:il  foi'  wintov  sowing.  Ask  for  price  and  cat¬ 
alogue.  O.M.  SCOTT  A  SONS  CO.,  150  Main  St..  Marysville.  0. 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

Three  earliest  vetretables  in  cultivation  for  10c.  One 
packet  each.  Robinson's  Earliest  Tomato,  Earliest 
Round  Red  Radish,  Earliest  Lettuce,  10c  to  new 
customers.  Regular  price  30c.  CATALOG  FREE, 

C.  N.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  Dept. 51,  Baltimore,A^d. 


Farm  Mechanics 


Engine  Power  on  Ice  Saw 


Ibdow  you  will  soo  tho  rough  sketch  of 
iiii  ice  saw  which  we  used  this  season. 
Two  pieces  2x4.  about  7  ft'et  long,  holt  on 
two  eross-jiieces  1)1)  and  handies  1>,  old 
plow  handles.  (’  is  the  engine,  two  to 
three  horsepowi'r,  which  goes  on  tin*  siiray 
pump.  We  put  the  frame  on  a  bobsled,  so 
it  will  balance  well.  Two  ingn  will  push, 
one  in  front,  other  heliind.  Set  the  saw 


in  <‘ight  inches.  Don’t  crowd  it  too  liard  ; 
it  will  cut  more  than  six  men.  Wo  got 
this  from  'I’liK  R.  N.-Y.  last  March,  hut 
<Iid  not  make  it  the  same.  M’e  used  the 
shaft  and  saw  of  the  woodsaw.  ran  saw 
(iO  f('('t  in  four  niinntes.  M'e  sawed  l)oth 
ways,  six  or  eight  strips  at  a  time.  It 
saves  a  lot  of  work.  IVe  put  .”>00  tons  in 
the  refrigerator  and  .”>00  in  the  icehouse. 

AVeatherstiekI,  A't.  ,T.  u. 


Curing  a  Leaky  Chimney 

In  our  case  tlie  flue  into  which  the 
stovi'pipe  from  the  kitchen  range  led  was 
built  on  a  bracket,  .so  that  the  pipe  en- 
tei-ed  very  near  the  bottom  of  the  flue. 
AA'e  found  tliat  b.v  thoroughly  cleaning 
out  the  pocket  at  the  bottom  of  that  flue, 
and  deepening  same  to  six  inches  lielow 
tlie  bottom  of  the  stovepipe  hole,  a  cure 
was  immediately  affected.  It  seems  to  b<? 
permanent,  as  this  was  done  nearly  two 
years  ago  and  there  has  been  no  trouble 
since,  although  the  same  kind  of  fuel  has 
been  used,  and  all  other  conditions  have, 
remained  the  same. 

Tlie  above  simple  remedy  was  suggested 
to  us  by  a  flue  buihh'r,  a^iid  jirovcd  a  sure 
cure  for  a  very  disagreeable  nuisance. 
The  pipe  and  flue  were  certainly  acting  as 
a  condenser  because  there  was  not  snfli- 
cient  draft  iiresent  to  suck  the  smoke  out 
through  tlie  flue,  and  for  some  reason 
such  a  draft  was  created  when  a  pocket 
was  made  in  the  flue  of  at  least  six  inches 
depth  below  the  bottom  of  the  stovepipe 
hole.  E,  C.  WEAVER. 

Oregon. 


Government  Whitewash  or  Paint 

4  he  following  known  .as  Government 
wliiti'wasli.  has  beiui  rc'coinmi'ndcd  to  ns 
as  a  siihstitiie  for  paint  on  a  n<‘W  barn  : 

bn.  liiiK' :  1  pk.  salt ;  .‘1  lbs.  ground 
rice;  14  Ib.  S))anish  wliiting ;  I  lb.  ghn* ; 
.)  gal.  hot  wati'r.  AA’hat  are  its  wearing 
(jualities,  and  what  is  ydiir  oiiinion  in 
ri'gard  to  if:*  llow'  much  surface  will  the 
aliove  amonnt  cover’?  How  does  it  com¬ 
pare  with  paint  in  amount  reipiiri'd’? 

Illossvale,  N.  Y.  c.'  Jl.  E. 

Of  course  a  whitewash  cannot  oipial 
a  h'ad  and  oil  iniint  for  wearing  power 
or  ap]K'arance.  It  is  a  good  snlistitute 
in  many  climati'.s,  and  tiiis  mixture  is  a 
good  one.  4'liis  is  one  of  the  questions 
wliicli  can  only  he  propcrl.v  answered  by 
a  full  discnssion--hy  ohsen  ing  people  in 
diflerent  localities.  AA’e  would  like  to 
li(':ii'  from  our  readers  about  it.  AA’hite- 
wasli  or  jiaint — how  do  tliey  compare? 


Women  Fire-fighters 

AATiile  our  men  are  under  fire  on  tho 
ICuropeau  battlefelds  lot  us  not  forget 
the  American  women  who  also  know  tlie 
taste  of  snioki'.  4'liroe  -Arizona  woiikui, 
Mrs.  O.  P.  Schoenberg,  and  (he  Alissos 
Lillian  and  llildegarde  I'rii'kson  liaie 
received  oflicial  thanks  from  (he  Nation¬ 
al  F’oreslry  Service  f(n'  the  work  they 
did  fighting  lire.  A  serious  forest  fire 
broke  out  in  -Arizona.  All  the  available 
4ueu  W(‘re  iK'cded  on  the  tiring  line  and 
Airs.  Schoenberg  look  cliargi'  of  the 
work  behind  the  line,  mid  acted  as  an 
officer  in  charge.  The  two  other  women 
took  an  active  part  in  fighting  the  fire. 
They  organized  and  put  one  crew  of 
men  at  work,  and  did  actual  work  in 
(‘xtiiiguishing  (lie  flames  all  one  niglit. 
and  served  in  every  way  tliat  an  efficient 
fire-fighter  could.  P>y  all  means  let  the 
women  have  what  is  due  them  in  tlie 
^vay  of  mention  and  praise.  There  are 


thousands  of  other  women  in  the  co  uitry 
wlio  have  given  equally  valuable  service 
to  the  public,  and  if  we  had  their  names 
we  would  gladly  print  them  here. 


Henhouse  Door  Operated  with  Rope 
In  order  to  avoid  the  extra  steps  need- 
e<l  to  close  the  henhouse  door  after  the 
hems  had  gone  to  roost  I  fixed  a  small 
sliding  door  so  I  could  operate  it  from  a 
distance  with  a  rope.  Directly  over  the 
small  door,  which  is  made  to  slide  up  and 
down,  I  fastened  a  tall  2x4.  and  attaclieil 
an  awning  pulley  to  the  upper  end.  Then 
at  the  side  of  the  path  between  the  house 
and  the  well  I  set  a  tall  pole  and  fas¬ 
tened  anotlior  awning  pulley  near  the  top 
of  the  pole.  -About  three  feet  from  the 
ground  I  drove  an  old  bolt  into  the  polo, 
and  another  about  4^4  feet  from  the 
ground;  soaked  two  pieces  of  1,4 -inch  rop(> 
in  tar  to  make  it  stand  the  weather,  and 
fastened  one  piece  to  the  door,  then  iiassi'd 
over  the  pulley  and  spliced  on  a  long 
piece  of  telephone  wire  which  reached 
within  four  feet  of  the  pulley  on  the  pole, 
tin'll  ran  the  other  tarred  rope  over  that 
luilley  and  down  to  the  first  bolt  in  pole. 
I  tied  rojie  to  an  iron  ring  and  hooked 
ov('r  tln^  holt.  AA’hen  it  was  desired  to 
open  tlie  door  I  pulled  on  rope  and  hoolced 
ring  on  lower  holt.  Door  should  wor!; 
easily  in  (he  guides,  and  if  not  heavy 


enough  to  close  readily  a  ]iiecc  of  iron 
may  he  fastened  to  it  witli  h'ather  h);-;);. 
-Missouri.  wm.  r.  tayi.oi;. 


A  Concrete  Block  Mixer 

I  was  <|uite  interested  in  your  reply 
concerning  concrete  block  machine  on 
page  14.‘>S,  Every  word  wms  good  sound 
advice.  I  have  made  and  handled  con¬ 
crete  for  the  last  20  years  or  more,  hut 
I  find  no  matter  how  good  the  advic> 
givi'ii,  it  takes  experience  to  turn  out  the 
goods.  One  very  great  fault  I  find  is 
that  people  will  not.  use  enough  water  in 
tin'  mix.  and  no  matter  how  much  you 
tamp  your  blocks  they  will  be  poroms. 
I  (iiid  that  aft(*r  deciding  on  the  well- 
grailed  material  one  intends  to  use,  one 
should  not  be  afraid  to  put  the  water  in, 
even  if  the  concrete  should  stick  a  little 
to  the  face  jilate.  A’ou  can  get  all  kinds 
of  mould  waslies  wliich  will  prevent  coii- 
<‘rete  sticking  to  face  plate.  -A  vc'ry 
litth'^  extra  water  to  a  block  makes  all 
the  (lilVerence  between  a  good  hard  block 
that  will  ring  like  a  bell  w’lien  cured, 
and  (he  loose  porous  block  that  is  only 
good  onmigh  to  use  for  a  filter.  I  knov.- 
these  things  for  a  fact.  One  can  prove 
it  oneself  this  way:  Take  four  parts  <  f 
sand  ,iust  as  it  comes  from  the  pit,  mix 
well  with  one  part  of  cement,  mix  all 
all  parts  well,  dampen  down  as  most  manu¬ 
facturers  do,  take  block  out  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  set  aside.  Now  for  the  other 
test  take  eight  parts  of  the  same  sand, 
mix  one  jiart  of  ('('ment,  mix  well  ami 
juit  in  all  tlie  ^\■atel■  iiossible.  Alake  your 
block  and  take  it  out  of  the  macliine  :is 
qnickl.v  as  possibly.  Y’on  will  find  that 
this  block  is  (|iiite  quaky  and  must  he 
handled  very  carefully.  Sot  aside  to  cure. 
Keep  from  dry  winds  while  blocks  are 
being  cured.  Y'ou  will  find  that  the  <S  to  1 
block  will  stand  more  iiressurc  and  al.so 
he  more  waterjiroof  than  the  4  to  1  block. 
Tin's  ma.v  seem  unreasonable  to  you,  as 
the  4  to  1  block  has  considerable  more 
cement  than  th('  S  to  1  block.  It  takes 
too  much  space  to  explain  but  the  whole 
secret  is  the  water  used  in  reasonahlt' 
amounts.  Very  few  block  makers  use 
enough  water  in  making  blocks,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  spray  after  made  to  furnish 
the  right  amonnt  of  moisture.  A  well- 
made  block  8x8x10  (part  hollow}  should 
■hav('  eight  pounds  of  cement  in  it  to 
make  a  good  block;  that  makes  about  48 
blocks  to  tlie  barrel  of  cement.  Alyself 
and  man  turn  out  and  take  care  of  100 
blocks  are  well  made,  well  tamped  and 
per  block  for  the  making  of  them,  the 
owner  furnishing  the  material.  These 
blocks  are  -well  made,  well  tampered  and 
well  mixed.  ^  ^  L.  T.  ii. 

l/cwistou,  N.  Y. 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Chemical  Action  of  Soap 

When  I  wasli  iny  Ii.-inds  in  soapy  water, 
is  the  action  chemical  or  merely  mechan¬ 
ical?  Why  does  jiasoline  set  the  5;rai)hite 
on  my  hands  after  cleaniiift  my  <-ar? 

New  York.  c.  \v. 

This  question  about  soap  seems  to  come 
ui>  about  every  so  often,  which  is  one  of 
the  proofs  that  it  is  not  easy  to  answer. 
Chemists  have  been  workiiif?  on  it  for 
many  years,  and  are  working  all  the  hard¬ 
er  now  that  soap  is  scarce  and  high,  for 
tons  of  soap  are  used  in  various  manufac¬ 
turing  operations.  It  is  one  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  sides  of  the  problem  of  stickiness ; 
that  is.  what  will  make  water  stickier 
towards  “dirt"  than  the  hand?  For.  of 
course,  if  the  water  is  more  sticky  to¬ 
ward  any  particular  “dirt"  it  will  leave 
the  hand  and  stick  to  the  water,  and  the 
hand  is  clean  and  the  water  dirty.  So 
the  kind  of  dirt  has  a  large  influence. 
The  action  seems  to  lie  in  that  little- 
known  borderland  between  mechanics; 
that  is.  the  actions  of  bodies  large  enough 
to  have  appreciable  mass,  and  chemistry, 
the  actions  of  the  ultimate  particles  of 
matter.  But  the  particles  of  “dirt"  .are 
frequently  so  small  that  they  approach 
that  of  the  larger  chemical  particles 
(molecules),  and.  in  addition  both  soaii 
and  some  kinds  of  “dirt"  are  able  to  as¬ 
sume  that  pt'culiar  (‘ondition  of  matter 
called,  because  it  was  first  studied  with 
glue,  “colloidal."  So  that  many  things 
which  will  make  water  foamy  will  act  as 
soaps,  even  though  they  appear  to  have 
no  chemical  action  at  all.  But  if  there 
is  a  little  free  alkali  iiresent.  it  C(>rtain1y 
assists  the  soap,  since  there  are  usually 
things  in  the  dirt  which  will  join  with  it 
to  make  more  soap,  fl’liis  answer  <‘ould 
have  been,  "Probably  both,  avi'  don't 
know."  but  it  has  been  e.xiianded  to  show 
some  of  the  reasons  Avhy  we  don’t  know. 

'J'he  gasoline  greatly  thins  the  oil. 
which  is  the  bimh'r  for  the  graiihite. 
Avhich  is  very  fine,  and  both  sink  into  the 
minute  pores  and  cracks  of  the  skin, 
where  the  graphite  sticks,  only  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  as  the  skin  wiairs  olT  and  is  ri*- 
newed.  Wash  off  the  graiihite  with  a 
heavy  oil.  .some  of  the  cylinder  oil.  then 
use  soap.  F.  n.  c. 


rare  that  the  best  scheme  .seems  to  lie  to 
wash  all  the  .sugar  and  gum.  and  starch- 
soiled  dishes  in  i  lenty  of  water  as  hot  as 
can  be  managed,  and  u.se  slightly  soapy 
hot  water  for  those  with  fatty  soil  or 
mixed  soil.  In  any  event  the  hot  Avater 
is  the  most  active  agent  you  can  use,  and 
the  more  the  better.  A  bit  of  steel  avooI 
Avill  scour  better  than  anything  else,  and 
will  not  hurt  tin'  surface  of  dishes  if 
used  with  care.  I’artly  because  their 
grandmothers  did  it,  and  partly  because 
they  do  not  stop  to  balance  the  amount  of 
work,  many  iiersons  deliberately  double 
the  dishwashing  by  soiling  the  clean  bot¬ 
toms  by  piling  one  dish  on  another,  but 
the  apparent  saving  in  handling  is  more 
than  covi'red  by  the  incri'ased  work  in  do¬ 
ing  twice  the  washing  afterward.  With 
A'ery  hot.  slightly  soapy  Avater,  and  a  little 
mop  on  a  stick,  there  is  little  that  Avill 
not  yield  to  one  swift  swish.  folloAved  by 
a  second  in  hot  rimse  water,  and  the  hands 
need  not  even  be  wet.  There  are  many, 
hoAvever.  Avho  have  to  use  Avater  that  is 
rather  hard,  and  they  are  indeed  unfor¬ 
tunate.  In  some  cases  a  little  borax  helps, 
and  in  any  ease  of  lime  hardue.ss  a  few 


drops  of  a  solution  of  ammonia  and  am¬ 
monia  carbonate  will  put  the  lime  out  of 
reach  of  the  soa]).  \Yhen  there  is  also 
magnesia  hardness  jiresent  thi'  ammonia 
treatment  ma.v  be  followed  by  a  little 
sodium  iicid  phosphate,  but  it  is  usually 
better  ami  simpler  in  tlii'se,  and  in  <‘ases 
of  extreme  lime  hardni'ss,  to  use  cocoanut- 
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oil  -soap,  sold  usually  as  “salt  water 
soap.” 

But  the  cooking  pots,  especially  when 
something  has  “jest  ketched  a  little,”  are 
another  matter.  Here  again  plenty  of  hot 
water  is  the  best  “chemical."  but  a  bit  of 
washing  soda  Avill  help  a  lot,  and  steel 


wool  acts  like  magic.  A  tuft  of  it  can  be 
Avashed  and  shaken  out  and  Avill  last  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  if  put  Avhere  it  will  dry  quick¬ 
ly.  The  soda  water  Avill  roughen  the  skin, 
but  if  the  hands  are  dried  at  once  jier- 
fectly  dry.  not  imu-ely  Aviiied,  but  rubbed 
till  entirely  dry.  and  then  a  little  mutton 
talloAV  used,  it  will  not  be  .so  bad.  '’I’lie' 
tallow  can  be  scmiteil  with  a  drop  or  so  of 
oil  of  lavender,  if  (h'sired,  and  Avill  beat 
most  of  the  iiroprietary  stulT,  although' 
there  are  som(>  skins  which  do  as  well  or  ’ 
better  on  Avhite  A’aseline.  f.  d.  c.  i 


Liquid  Smoke  | 

I  ha\-e  hearfl  of  a  prepared  smoke,  sold 
to  use  on  meat  insti'ad  of  smoking  it  the 
old  way  ;  is  it  good.  hoAV  is  it  used,  and  ■ 
Avho  .sells  it?  n.  x.  i,. 

Harinarville,  Ba. 

tuuler  the  name  of  “Liquid  Smoke."! 

‘Prepared  Smoke,"’  etc.,  there  is  marketed 
a  fluid  AA'hich  is,  so  far  as  we  knoA\’.  a 
.solution  of  A’arious  creosotes,  and  this  is 
diluted  and  painted  on  the  meat,  or  else 
the  meat  is  diiiped  in  a  tank  of  it.  Th(>  ' 
stulT  is  about  the  .same  thing  that  smoke- ! 
hou.se  smoke  leaves  on  the  meat,  and  it  is 
a  preservative,  but  we  cannot  believe  that 
it  will  give  the  same  flavor  or  that  its  use  , 
will  be  as  satisfactory  as  the  .slower  meth- 
od.  The  reason  is  that  Avhen  meat  is ' 
smoked  a  series  of  changes  take  place.  ! 
and  time  is  a  factor  in  them  as  well  as  the  ' 
sloAV  application  of  the  bodies  in  the  ' 
smoke.  The  j  .  eparation  can  be  obtained  j 
through  the  large  drug  supply  hou.ses,  and 
directions  are  given  by  the  makers.  We 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone  Avho 
has  used  this  .stuff  and  been  satisfied. 

F.  D.  c. 
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Stark  City  Roots  — Heavy,  Wide-spreading,  Full  of  Vitality 

Plant  Stark  City  Roots 

for  quality  fruits 


Chemicals  for  Dishwashing 

Is  there  any  chemical  preparation  to 
help  in  disliAvashing?  I  know  of  one 
Avoman  who  uses  a  sjiray  of  kerosene,  and 
claims  it  is  an  almost  jierfect  cleanst'r. 
but  her  men  folks  do  not  like  it. 

New  .lersey.  c.  av.  ii. 

Some  men  are  rather  finicky,  but.  aside 
from  that,  the  kerosene  method  Avill  only 
help  Avith  the  grease.  There  is  probably 
no  duty  more  tiresome  in  the  long  run 
than  disliAvashing.  Doing  it  once  a  <lay 
in  a  washer  is  possible  only  in  rather 
small  families,  and  if  you  add  up  the  time, 
the  machiiu'  does  not  shoAV  siudi  a  great 
gain,  but  is  ixuliaiis  pleasanter.  So  it  is 
no  womh'r  that  clumiists,  Avho  have  been 
asked  f<ir  almost  everything,  are  called 
upon  for  some  jiowder  or  fluid,  Avliich. 
added  to  the  dishwater,  Avill  reduce  the 
labor  to  a  dip  and  a  Avipe.  But  none'  is 
knoAvn  and  none  in  jirospect.  for  there 
are  three  difi’erent  tyiies  of  ‘•dirt”  to  be 
taken  off;  tlu'  sugar  and  gummy  matter, 
soluble  in  Avater,  more  (piickly  in  hot  Ava¬ 
ter;  the  more*  or  h'ss  cookml  starchy  mat¬ 
ter,  slightly  soluble  and  entirely  mixable 
with  Avater,  the  warmer  the  better;  and 
the  fatty  matter,  mostly  insoluble  in  wa¬ 
ter.  but  largely  fluid  in  warm,  and  en¬ 
tirely  fluid  in  hot  Avater. 

Plenty  of  hot  water  will  Avork  better 
than  any  chemical  on  the  first  two  classes, 
but  the  grease  complicates  matters,  partly 
because  it  is  insoluble,  and  partly  Ix'cause 
it  covers  tin*  soluble  things.  To  make  the 
grease  stick  to  the  Avater  rather  than  to 
the  dish,  some  soap  and  a  little  alkali, 
usually  as  ready  combined  iii  a  ".soap 
powder,”  are  the  best  things  to  add  to 
the  Avater.  But  even  a  little  of  these,  if 
long  in  contact  Avith  line  di.shes,  destroys 
the  ornamentation,  which  is  only  skin 
deep,  so  the  better  class  of  dishes  cannot 
be  alloAved  to  stay  long  in  the  solution. 
If  running  hot  Avater  is  at  hand,  almost 
no  soap  is  needed,  and  very  little  more 
Avater  is  used  than  in  a  pan.  but  this  is  so 


Success  with  fruit  growing  is  avcII  started  when  you  have  chosen  the  best 
strains  of  fruits,  and  have  i)Ianted  strong,  sturdy  trees,  with  healthy, 
vigorous  root  .systems. 

None  but  the  best  A-Jiricties  of  fruits  art*  propagated  at  Stark  City,  jiiid  none  but 
the  best  trees  and  plants  that  arc*  groAvn  lu're  are  off(‘red  for  sale — the  rest  are 
burned.  This  assnr(‘s  you  the  highest  grade  nur.sery  stock. 

Read  What  Growers  Say: 

“.Ml  of  your  troo.s  and  vinos  arc  the  host  I  over  planted." — .Tohn  Itapelyo,  Xoav  York. 


Get  These  Books 

**Inside  Facts  on  Profitable 
Fruit  Growing” 

A  conqileto  Instruction  book  on  .success-, 
fill  fruit  groAvlng.  q'ells  hoAv  to  prepare 
the  ground,  iilant,  prune,  spray,  cultl- 
A’ate,  etc.  “Send  me  12  coiiles  for  in.v 
foreman  In  i-liarge  of  my  various  or¬ 
chards,"  Avrltes  Senator  11.  M.  I)unla|>, 
III.  “.lust  the  advlc(>  and  Information 
I've  been  luinting  for  but  knew  not 
Avhere  to  find." — Ivan  White',  Kans. 


“My  trees  ari'  making  rapid  groAvth.  proving  the  result  of  setting  vour  Aveli-groAvn  Avell- 
rooted  stock." — ,1.  M.  Carter,  Texas. 


liaAe  ’f *'•“*} cd  mn'ser,A‘  stock  of  A’arious  kinds  from  .vein  anu  mvariaoiv  roumi  it  Avei 
rooted  and  KX  1  U.A  \  moROl’S  CltOWTIl."— L.  II.  .lohnson,  Professor  of  iiorticulture,  Mo 


Stai’k  Cit.v  trees  art'  groAvn  in  tin  ideal  climate  :ind  a  rare  soil  of  highland  liiuo- 
stone  juid  grit  formation.  These  mitunil  advjintages,  plus  our  .scientific  methods 
of  propagation  :ind  tniining.  produce  trt't's  AAith  ('Xct']itionally  lu'avy.  Avide- 
siiretuling  root.s.  thick,  strong  bodies  and  Avell  formed  tops.  .Such  trees  quickly 
('stahlish  them.selves.  avIu'u  tninsphinted,  make  unusuall.v  r.apid  .groAvth  and  reacli 
(he  fruiting  stage  earlley  tlnin  ordinar.A-  stock. 

Stark  City  Trees  are 
GUARANTEED 

to  lie  true  to  name — to  live  and  make  satisfactory  groAvtli — to 
reach  you  in  prime  condition.  This  guarantee  is  the  first-hand 
responsibility  of  this  XTirsery — Ave  sell  direct — no  agents  or 
other  middlemen  reiircsent  im.  Tliis  also  assures  you  getting  tlie 
genuine,  original  Stark  City  Trees. 


“How  to  Beautify  Your 
Home  Grounds” 

ShoAVS  lioAV  to  lay  out  your  home  grounds, 
how  to  plant  and  care  for  ornamentals, 
etc.  "While  I  received  man.v  more  ex- 
IiensiAc  books,  yet  none  in  Avhich  the 
subject  is  trc'ated  as  interestingly  and 
Iiractically  as  you  have  done  in  your 
book."  AV.  S.  Forbes,  Mass. 
lOach  lOc — but  sent  free  Avith  orders. 

Catalog  FREE 

It  outlines  the  principles  and  methods  of 
successful  fruit  groAving.  Describes  ami 
illustrates  tlio  best  fruits — color,  qualit.v, 
ripening  season,  hardiness,  groAving  haii- 
its.  Tells  Avhii’h  are  best  varieties  for 
your  section,  planting,  distances,  etc. 
Ajiples,  iiears,  peaches,  plums,  (piinces, 
cherries,  grapes,  bush  fruits,  everbearing 
straAvherries.  Also  choicest  ornamental 
shrubs,  roses,  shade  trees.  Write,  or 
mail  this  coupon. 
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VIC  K’S 


GUIDE 


FOR_^^ 
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ITS  FREE  Several  New  Features.  ^  WRITE  TODAY 
Based  on  our  experience  as  the 
^  '  oldest  mall  order  seed  concern  and  largest 
growers  of  Asters  and  other  seeds  in  America 
500  acres  and  12  greenhouses  in  best  seed  grow- 
'  ing  section.  Our  Guide  is  full  of  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  about  planting,  etc. —an  invaluable  aid  to  a 
successful  garden.  Illustrates  and  describes  leading 
Vegetables,  Flowers,  Farm  Seeds,  Plants  and  Fruits, 
With  our  Guide,  the  best  we  have  issued,  we  will  gladly 
include  interesting  booklet,  "A  Liberty  Garden.” 
Both  are  absolutely  free. 

Send  for  your  copies  today,  before  you  forget, 
cJAIUES  VICK’S  SONS 
80  Stone  Street,  Bochester,  N.  T, 

The  Flower  City 


Have  satisfied  thousands  of 
(trowers.  Get  freah  vegetables  from 
your  garden  all  summer.  Xry  our 

5  Choice  Vegetables  10c 

1  pkt.  each  postpaid  of  the  following  popular 
varieties.  Tomato,  Early  Jewel;  Lettuce,  Big 
Boston :  Beet,  Detroit  Dark  Red ;  Bad- 
Uh.  Scarlet  Globe;  Carrot,  Denver 
fiali  Long.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

CATALOG  FREE 

Contains  valuable  Information  on  suc¬ 
cessful  gardening.  Lists  nil  stmdard 
sorts  of  vegetable,  newer  and  held  seeds. 

HOLMES-LETHERMAN  SEED  CO. 

Box  Sill 


OOD  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill;  Buy  and  test.  Return 
if  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.SHUMWAY,Rockford,IU. 


Hoffman’s  ^T' 

Medium  Red,  Sfammoth,  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  and  Sweet. 
Plump— high  purity— hardy— strong  germination. 

Buy  voui'  Clovera  early  enough  to  permit  te.>iting,  be¬ 
fore  Veed  time.'  We  allow  return  of  unsatisfactory 
refund  monev— pay  freight.  May  we  send  you 
oiir  IsnSFarm  Seed  Catalog,  with  samples;  Both 
freejf  you  mention  this  paper.  Write  us  today. 

A.  H.  Hoffman.  Inc.,  Labdisville,  Lancaster  Co^.  Pa^ 


ClQverSeed 

Onr  high  grades  of  Grass  seeds.are'jthe  most  oare- 
fully  selected  and  recleaned.  Highest  in  Purity 
and  Germination.  We  Pay  the  treiglit.  Catalog 
and  Samples  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

CLICKS  SEED  FARMS,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


IELD5EEDS 


Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to 
•  be  Wekdless  and  free  from  dead  grains. 
Tliey  will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary 
field  seeds,  nearly  always  adding  enough  to 
the  crop  to  pay  for  themselves.  Samples  ana 
_  catalog  inclnding“How  to  Know  Good  Seeds”  fro*. 

Wrllc  today.  O.M.SCOTT&  SO.XS  C0.,X60 Main St.,JIaryfvllU.O. 

Improve  Your  Sweet  Corn 

After  several  years  of  careful ■  selection  we 
have  developed  a  yellow  sweet  corn  that  is 
lietter  tlian  aunhing  we  have  seen  elsewhere. 
Sweeter  than  Bantam,  2.i“t  longer,  large  ker¬ 
nel,  small  cob,  12  row.  Only  few  hundred  ears 
for  sale  &  lO  cents  each,  »1  per  dozen. 
Beoheco  Farm  Co.,  -  Campello,  Mass. 

Guaranteed  Genuine  Grimm  Alfalfa  Seed 

Most  economical  and  profitable  to  sow  as  It  produces 
plants  which  do  not  winterkill  like  other  varieties.  Larger 
yield  higher  feeding  value.  Booklet ‘‘How  I  dUoovored  the 
Grimm  Alfalfa,”  with  testimonials  and  seed  sample  free. 
A  B.  LVMAM,  Grimm  AlliKa  Introducer,  Allalladile  Farm.  Excelsior,  Minn 

Golden  Orange  Flint  Seed  Corn  ni^vy  yielder. 

Sample  free.  $3.60  per  bushel.  Sacks  free. 

ilarry  Vail,  -  New  Milford,  Orange  Co..  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Choice  Seed  Corn 

doz  Yellow  Dent.  200  bu.  Boone  County  Wliite. 
Order  early.  WOODFIELOS  FARM, Wycombe.  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 


Thrift  on  Mountain  Farms 

AVhat  might  be  called  ordinary  prac¬ 
tice  in  one  place  may  well  be  named 
thrift  under  other  radically  different  con¬ 
ditions.  In  this  section  the  farms  are 
very  lough  and  much  of  the  hay  must 
be  cut  and  gathered  by  hand.  Because 
of  thin  soil  and  the  uneven  or  stony 
condition  of  the  soil  hindering  cultiva¬ 
tion,  little  grain  is  grown.  When  I  see 
a  farmer  harvesting  many  bushels  of 
.sweet  apples  miles  from  a  market,  stor¬ 
ing  them  carefully  for  stock  feeding,  es¬ 
pecially  to  hogs,  when  I  know  apple  tree 
brush  grows  naturally  along  the  road¬ 
side,  that  the  farmers  must  fight  it,  and 
this  farmer  places  an  order  for  nursery 
stock  to  plant  on  his  rough  place  to  raise 
more  sweet  apples  for  the  purpose  o2 
stock  feeding,  it  seems  a  move  in  the 
right  direction.  I*,9ee  him  marketing  from 
his  own  truck  good  pork  that  has  cost 
him  scarcely  a  cent  a  pound  for  grain. 

This  same  farmer  gets  Winter  eggs, 
being  again  ’way  in  the  lead  of  his  grain 
bill.  He  says  his  aged  sheep  are  worth 
more  to  feed  to  his  hens  than  to  dispose 
of  them  in  any  other  way.  He  feeds  the 
internals  first,  then  the  carcass,  then  the 
bones  in  the  green  state.  I  argued 
against  the  hay  eaten  to  save  them,  but 
he  replies,  “They  eat  very  little,  for  they 
have  no  teeth.”  This  farmer  markets 
most  of  his  meat  and  berries  from  his 
own  truck,  making  money  from  a  rough 
farm  where  others  would  find  it  hard  to 
live.  Dressed  in  his  white,  washable  suit, 
he  as  a  farmer  on  his  meat  cart  with  his 
'home-grown  beef,  mutton,  pork,  poultry, 
butter  and  eggs,  can  well  compete  -with 
jthe  town  butcher’s  cart  at  the  Summer 
I  re-sorts  and  cottages  around  our  moun¬ 
tain  lakes. 

Another  farmer  buys  a  rough  farm 
with  a  steep  mountain  woodlot.  He  pays 
for  the  farm,  rears  a  family,  while  a 
spacious  comfortable  home  is  built  where 
few  such  homes  seem  pos.sible  wdtbout 
outside  aid.  I  have  studied  to  know  how 
it  was  done  with  little  ca.sh  outlay.  His 
venture  at  present  is  the  key.  Some  time 
ago  he  bought  a  lot  in  a  thriving  rail¬ 
road  town  seven  miles  distant.  Others 
speenLatod  on  what  he  would  do  with  it. 

I  don't  know  how  many  nail-keg  and 
cracker-barrel  prophets  were  right,  but 
had  they  been  familiar  with  his  home 
buildings  they  would  have  seen  flooring, 
seasoning  here,  some  clapboards  in  an¬ 
other  place,  shingles  in  another  and 
framing  timbers  over  there.  Instead  of 
marketing  his  lumber  each  year  in  the 
log,  he  markets  the  finished  product. 
Grading,  digging  the  cellar,  and  putting 
up  the  bouse,  by  taking  two  years  for  it 
can  largely  he  done  xvith  home  labor, 
thus  making  a  profitable  emplo.vmeut  for 
himself  and  team  in  slack  times  while 
others  are  idle.  He  also  has  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  things  grow,  while  by 
rent  or  sale  he  realizes  the  maximum  for 
labor  or  woodlot  products.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  how  small  may  be  the 
outlay  in  cash,  when  hardware,  cement, 
windows,  etc.,  are  bartered  for,  or  taken 
jin  exchange  for  maple  syrup,  fence  posts, 
or  beef  when  careful  previous  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made.  The  window  frames 
were  made  in  a  neighbor  s  shop  six  miles 
distant  from  the  structure,  but  on  the 
road  the  man  must  travel  to  his  wmrk. 

We  have  learned  to  term  this  thrift 
in  a  section  where  many  farmers  do  not 
count  their  income  by  hundreds  of  dol 
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for  the  farmer  to  build  up  a  direct  trade 
with  the  consumer,  for  as  the  amount  of 
food  that  can  be  bought  for  a  dollar  de¬ 
creases,  the  efforts  of  the  people  to  buy 
more  cheaply  will  make  them  willing  to 
them  by  the  pail,  usually  having  unfilled  adopt  new  methods  of  buying. 


orders  for  the  next  day's  delivery.  Field 
.strawberries,  hulled  and  sold  by  the 
pound,  bring  her  as  much  more  some 
yeans,  while  the  wild  red  raspberries  and 
blackberries  finish  the  season.  “Where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,”  while 
finding  the  way  and  persevering  in  it, 
wins.  BERT  S.  VAN  VLEET. 

Schuyler  Co.,  X.  Y. 


Massachusetts. 


ROBERT  MASON. 


Corporation  Farming 


How  Can  I  Help  ? 

The  following  has  just  reached  me  from 
Anna  Stcese  Richardson  in  response  to  a 
local  inquiry  as  to  what  a  group  of  farm¬ 
ers’  wives  can  do  in  the  line  of  ■war  relief, 
without  expense  for  materials.  It  seems 
to  me  so  helpful  that  it  should  have  wider 
publicity.  There  must  be  many  Avomen 
among  your  readers  who  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  some  parts  of  it. 

“So  many  things  can  be  done  without 
actually  sewing  or  knitting,  and  women 
like  a  variety  of  work.  There  is  no  place 
near  your  town  where  wool  can  be  se- 


I  have  a  farm  of  150  acres  an  1  would 
like  to  turn  it  into  a  dairy  farm,  but  I 
have  not  the  cash  to  do  so.  I  could  get 
the  money  from  our  bank,  but  do  not 
wish  to  mortgage  the  farm.  I  was  think-  cured  without  charge  unless  you  form  a 
ing  of  going  in  the  city  and  getting  some  Red  Cross  Auxiliary  and  turn  to  the  Red 


customers  and  having  them  take  out 
shares  of  $50  each,  and  paying  up  shares 
at  one  dollar  per  week  until  paid.  By 
doing  so,  when  I  took  them  some  butter 
and  they  did  not  have  the  money  I  could 
leave  the  goods  and  at  the  same  time  be 
sure  of  my  money.  J.  T. 

On  a  small  scale  this  is  what  some  of 
the  corporations  try  to  do.  Before  start¬ 
ing  such  a  plan  you  should  consult  some 
good  lawyer  and  see  that  your  plan  is 
legal.  You  might  get  into  tionble  with 
such  a  scheme  unless  you  are  sure.  Of 
course,  if  you  do  not  mortgage  the  farm 
or  put  it  up  as  security  there  would  be 
nothing  back  of  these  shares  except  your 
promise  or  reputation.  You  Avould  prob- 


Warm  Reception  for  a  Faker 

ably  have  some  trouble  in  selling  such 
share.s,  except  to  your  personal  friends 
or  relatives.  We  have  known  of  cases 
where  people  of  good  reputation  secured 
capital  in  this  way.  They  ordered  lai-ge 
quantities  of  coal  or  grain  or  groceries 
and  went  around  among  the  people  sell¬ 
ing  a  season’s  supply.  The  buyers  put 
up  money  in  advance  to  enable  the  agent 
to  meet  his  bills  on  delivery.  This  has 
worked  well  in  a  few  cases,  but  very 
good  judgment  and  hn.sine.ss  ability  is  re¬ 
quired  to  organize  such  -i  plan. 


The  Farmer’s  Side  of  Trade 


Cross  Chapt  r  for  supplies.  A  Red  Cross 
chapter  will  also  give  out  cut-out  gar¬ 
ments  ready  for  making,  but  you  have  to 
send  for  them  and  deliver  them,  and  the 
Red  Cross  is  so  particular  about  the  fin¬ 
ishing  of  garments  that  the  average 
woman  becomes  discouraged.  So  may  I 
make  some  suggestions  which  Hour-a-I)ay 
workers  have  found  practical? 

“First,  to  get  funds,  ask  the  ladies  to 
take  turns  at  your  post  office  or  iirincipal 
store,  where  they  ask  every  man  who  en¬ 
ters  to  give  the  price  of  one  cigar  or 
pouch  of  tobacco  each  week,  to  pay  your 
current  expenses.  ITou  will  need  this  for 
shipping  charges  on  your  finished  work. 
Now,  start  with,  the  easiest  work.  Have 
an  old  muslin  or  linen  day,  your  members 
to  solicit  old  tablecloths,  bed  linens,  even 
half-worn  underwear.  This  should  be 
washed  free  of  starch,  ironed,  rolled  and 
sent  to  the  National  Surgical  Dressings 
Committee,  290  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  parcel  post  charges  paid._  In  some 
French  field  hospitals  there  is  such  a 
shortage  of  old  muslin  that  they  are 
dressing  wounds  with  newspapers. 

“Then  yon  can  have  a  treasure  and 
trinket  day.  I  enclose  literature  about 
thi.s.  Do  not  undertake  a  big  celebration. 
Just  ask  everybody  in  town  to  make  some 
little  offering  of  broken  gold  or  silver. 
The  small  lot  which  has  been  sent  to  the 
Woman’s  Home  Companion  has  brought 
in  more  than  $8,000  for  the  aviators. 

“Then  have  a  refugee  day,  asking  your 
town  to  contribute  half-worn  clothes,  new 
materials,  anything  that  can  be  made 
over  into  garments  for  little  children.  Dis¬ 
tribute  these  among  your^  members  to 
clean,  patch,  and  darn.  When  they  are 
ready  send  them  to  Miss  Elsie  Randolph, 
Stage  Women’s  War  •  Relief,  300  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

“Then  you  can  have  a  kid  glove  day. 
Let  each  member  contribute  old  gloves  or 
leather  of  any  . kind,  cushion  covers,  cen¬ 
terpieces  for  tables.  These  scraps  of 
leather  are  made  into  vests  for  the  Fi’eucli 
soldiers  who  lack  the  warm  uniforms 
American  men  have.  Send  this  collection 
of  old  kid  and  leather  to  Miss  Jessie  Bon- 
stelle.  Stage  "Women’s  War  Relief,  366 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  It  is 
made  into  vests  right  there  in  the  work¬ 
rooms.”  .  , 

A  recent  meeting  of  our  ladies  revealed 
the  fact  that  everyone  not  too  old  or  too 
occupied  was  doing  somethiug  to  help 
along,  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  take  out  Red  Croas  work  for  those  w;ho 
wi.sh.  Sister  is  interested  in  collecting 
reading  matter,  and  I  shall  try  a  treasure 
and  trinket  campaign.  The  children  in 


DR  SALE 


One  car  load  of  choice 
wr,.-  NOKCKOSS  sekd  potatoes 

ralsiiiff,  fi’oui  selected,  disinfected  stock ;  and 
been  verv  tlioroupthly  field-sprayed.  Price  reason- 

s  .Geo.  II.  Woodward,  Hebron  Station,  Maine 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


I  have  been  reading  your  paper  for  the _ _  _ _  ^ 

last  three  or  four  years,  and  while  I  am  the  public  schools  are  making  comfoi't 
not  a  farmer  I  always  find  enofigh  news  to  pillows.  EDNA  8.  KNAPP, 

interest  me  to  make  me  kee))  on  sub-  “ 

scribing,  and  one  of  the  interesting  topics  New  York  Women  and  the  Ballot 

to  me  is  the  35-cent  dollar.  I  have  -he-  Most  of  the  w^omen  around  here  are 
lieved  with  you,  that  if  the  producer  and  highly  elated  over  the  victory  for  equal 
consumer  could  be  brought  in  more  direct  suffrage,  and  very  proiffi  of  our  own  ele(> 
contact  with  each  other  it  would  be  more  tion  district,  NO‘^3,^o^  fn’lt  LawTeiL 
profitable  for  both.  So  I  decided  this  c'omjty  to  give  a  good  majority  for  w'oraan 
year  that  I  would  get  in  direct  touch  wdth  suffrage.  Just  now  they  are  taking  a  live- 
some  farmer  to  supplv  me  with  enough  Her  interest  than  the  men  in  working  to 
■  ^  1  f  get  the  Machold  law  repealed.  Some  of 

eggs  to  put  up  in  waterglass  foi  older  and  more  conservative  women 

"Winter  ;  about  30  dozen  was  what  I  when  asked  how  they  like  the  prospect 
wanted.  of  voting,  “I  haven’t  thought  much  about 

I  went  to  the  postmaster  and  got  a  list  it,  but  I  do  think  that  a  woman  ought  to 
.  ,  ,  1  1  have  as  much  to  say  as  a  man  in  matters 

of  egg  producers  who  had  listed  them-  children  and  property 


cr 


folks. 

It  is  all  so  new  to  the  women,  as  if  they 
had  grown  wings  or  fins  over  night  and 
did  not  exactly  know  how  to  make  them 
go.  It  seemed  to  me  that  after  election, 
men  treated  women  just  a  trifle  differ- 


Hrs  in  cash  each  vear.  M'e  cannot  well  selves  as  being  willing  to  deal  direct  with  and  on  the  liquor  question.”  There 

*  %vhpn  Hipv  make  the  public  through  the  parcel  post.  From  is  no  doubt  that  such  women  w’lll  vote 

■I.!!’!'!..*':."  ”  wT  ’  ,1  “  tho  list  I  selected  eight  „an,es,  and  n  tote  as  they  belieye,  independent  of  their  nten- 

to  them,  asking  what  their  prices  would 
be  for  clean  fresh  eggs  by  the  case. 

Out  of  the  eight  inquiries  I  received  two 
replies,  both  said  they  didn't  have  any, 

but  one  gave  me  the  names  of  two  other  more  as  if  she  were  another  citizen 

dealers  whom  he  thought  could  supply  like  themselves;  more  on  an  equal,  as  if 
I  also  wrote  them  hut  have  received  she  were  a  person  whose  say-so  meant 

,  - _ ,, _  something.  Also,  I  thought  that  some  men 

no  reply  from  them.  ^  peeved  look.  This  was  no- 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  how  can  the  farmer  especially  in  the  city,  where  there  are 

hope  to  cut  out  some  of  the  middlemen  many  saloons,  etc.,  that  woman  in  general 

^r.  ,  ,  o  ....  mikG  hist  himiness  more  nrofitable  if  do  Bot  approve  of.  In  the  counti-y  the 

kets  in  the  M  inter,  by  her  feiiinmer  ae-  *  ^  good-naturedly,  finding  much 

tivities.  In  sea.sou  she  markets  $25  to  He  is  not  willing  to  reiily  to  a  request  about,  but  feeling  in  their  hearts, 

,$35  worth  of  dandelion  greens,  dug  from  information?  Even  if  he  couldn't  supply  j  believe,  that  they  have  a  powerful  ally 

r.i.^f.riiio'st  near  the  house  washed  in  me  it  would  have  been  good  business  to  in  the  woman  vote.  As  it  appears  to  me, 

dealings  neai  the  nouse,  ''^snea  m  t-pouest  to  some  one  who  the  one  great  thing  to  impress  on  the  mmd 

mountain  spring  water  and  delueied  to  leply  o  g  e  y  Q  ^  country  women  is  the  need  for  her 

a  town  three  miles  away.  She  digs,  could.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  time  the  rest  and  do  it  Intel- 

deans  and  delivers  them  herself,  selling  that  will  ever  be  better  than  the  present  ligently.  bertha  e.  doren. 


a  success  with  those  same  methods. 

These  two  instances  of  “trousers” 
thrift  may  not  he  more  marked  than 
some  “petticoat"  accomplishments,  A 
farmer's  wife  who  with  her  husband  is 
rearing  a  family  of  six  children  on  a 
wooded  farm  on  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
lives  in  a  log  house  they  built  with  their 
own  hands.  This  Avife  augments  the 
family  income  from  pulp  wood,  stove 
wood  and  logs,  which  the  hui^band  mar 
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Haul  A  Load 
Each  Way 

Crops  must  be  hauled 
to  town,  and  fertilizer 
must  be  hauled  home. 

Why  Not 

Combine  the  Trips? 

When  you 
tako 

a  load 
to  town 

Plan  to  haul  a  load  of 

SPRING 
FERTILIZER 


Play  safe  and  get 
your  fertilizer  stored 
in  your  own  barn. 

War  conditions  have  de¬ 
creased  the  supply  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  increased  the 
demand.  Late  orderers 
may  be  disappointed. 

Co-operate  With  Your  Dealer 

Few  dealers  have  sufficient  storage 
space  to  carry  large  fertilizer  stocks 
on  hand.  Shipments  in  less  than 
capacity  car  loads — 40  to  50  tons 
— are  discouraged — even  refused. 

Co-operate  with  your  dealer — place 
your  order  now — enable  him  to 
combine  orders  and  make  up  a 
full  car  load.  When  your  car 
arrives  haul  as  soon  as  possible — 
on  one  of  your  return  trips.  Take 
part  of  the  fertilizer  directly  from 
the  car  if  you  can.  Hasten  unload¬ 
ing — free  the  car  for  other  uses. 

Order  Spring  Fertilizer  NOW 

Make  certain  of  your  supply  and  at 
the  same  time  do  your  part  toward 
relieving  railroad  congestion. 

Send  for  lUeralure  to  Dept.  19 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 
National  Fertilizer  Association 


Postal  Telecraph  Bldf. 
Chicago 


The  Manicr  Bldg. 
Baltimora 


Aspinwa//, 

Potato 
Planter 


^  The  First'succeMiFuF 

Potato  Planter.  The 

only  correct  drop,  one- 
fman,  auUmiatic,  potato 
.'planter.  Does  all  the  work — 
Jail  the  time.  Needs  no  watch- 
'itig.  Plants  jreore  acres  per  day. 


Saves  Expense  of  Extra  Man 


,fAttachment3  for  peas,  beans  and 

— , - ;  ^ — -^fertilizer  furnished^ — . 

when  desired.  Wnte  for  FREE  ROOK  pi. 
containing  valuable  information  on  ' 

this  important  crop,  also  attrac¬ 
tive  folder  illustrating'  the 
Aspinwall  complete  line  of 
potato  machinery— Cutters,  ' 

Planters,  Sprayers,  Diggers^ 
and  Sorters. 

World’s  Oldest  and 
Largest  Makers  of 
Potato  Machinery 

Aspinwall  Mfg.  Co 
621  Sabin  St. 

Jackson,  Michigan 


POTATO 
DIGGER 

Gets  all  the  potatoem 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  season  ^ 

Potatoes  frozen  in  ground  last  fall  could  have  been 
saved  by  the  Eureka.  Gets  jiotatoes  and  separates 
where  other  diggers  cannot.  Eureka  duplex  shaker 
provides  more  agitation  than  other  style.s.  Special 
eonstructlon  avoids  frequent  breakage  and  lost  time. 
High  clearance  over  Bhov'el  prevents  weeds  and  vines 
.  bunching.  Has  vine-turner 
8  and  7  ft;  \i  f  attachment.  Several  styles, 
sizes  A..—/  EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Box  1016  Utloa,  N.  V. 


Write  for 
catalog 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


U/te  RURAL  N 

A  Farm  Woman’s  Experience 

Fuel  Conservatiox. — The  shortage  of 
coal  is  causing  fanners  to  resort  to  their 
woodlots  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to 
own  any.  Of  late  years,  the  woodlots 
have  become  so  scarce  and  so  thin  that 
many  farm  families  burn  coal  almost  en¬ 
tirely.  Other  reasons  for  this  are  the  fact 
that  labor  was  high  and  scarce,  and  it 
costs  more  to  get  the  wood  out  and  ready 
for  the  stove  than  coal  would  cost,  and 
the  women  folks  found  coal  much  cleaner 
and  more  convenient  to  burn,  besides  giv¬ 
ing  a  more  even  heat.  But  when  a  man 
travels  10,  15  or  20  miles  for  a  load  of 
coal,  waits  in  lino  for  his  order,  waits  his 
turn  to  get  perhaps  a  ton  or  loss  of  coal, 
a"fl(l  makes  the  long  trip  home,  he  is  glad 
to  turn  tt)  the  woodlot.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  fuel  administration  will  see  that 
wood  shall  not  be  sold  for  a  very  high 
price,  or  some  short-sigh tixi  persons  will 
promptly  go  to  cutting  down  the  poor 
little  patches  of  trees  th.at  are  left  of  our 
groiit  forests. 

The  big  trouble  with  the  farm  Avoodland 
is  that  in  almost  every  ciise  it  is  n.sed  as 
part  of  the  pasture  land,  and  naturally 
cattle  eat  and  trample  the  seedling  trees 
year  after  year,  and  the  forest  <‘annot 
perpetuate  itself.  The  pasturage  in  wood¬ 
lands  is  seldom  of  much  value,  while  the 
damage  done  to  young  trees  i.s  incal¬ 
culable.  Let  farmers  fence  off  their 
woodlands,  or  let  tlie  legislatt>rs  giv'e  us  a 
law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  allow 
grazing  animals  to  be  in  woodlots.  Then 
if  only  the  timber  that  is  going  to  waste 
i.s  cut,  in  !i  few  years  there  will  be  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  trees  and 
the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  woodlot 
will  bo  enhanced. 

To  come  to  real  economy  in  fuel,  such 
as  has  been  jiracticed  in  Knrope  for  years, 
all  the  bits  of  waste  wood  in  fields  and 
about  the  buildings  should  be  picked  up, 
Itnish  pile.s  slmnld  not  be  burned,  but 
broken  up  into  convenient  sticks  for  fuel, 
and  fruit  ami  shade  trees  should  be  care¬ 
fully  jirnned  of  their  dead  and  surplus 
wood.  Wiomen  and  children  can  help  very 
much  with  this  work. 

And  after  the  fuel  reaches  the  woodbox 
it  i.s  only  the  beginning  of  the  housewife’s 
saving,  for  she  has  to  go  through  the 
whole  gamut  of  cooking  and  heating  econ¬ 
omies,  from  doing  all  the  cooking  and  bak¬ 
ing  that  she  can  with  one  fire  to  remem¬ 
bering  to  shut  off  the  drafts  when  she  is 
through  with  it,  and  from  planning  the 
most  economical  and  effective  w.ay  of 
heating  the  house,  to  .seeing  that  the 
weatherstrips  and  .storm  doors  are  in  good 
order.  And  finally,  we  farmers  ask  that 
fuel  he  not  wasted  by  running  saloons, 
too  many  moving  picture  theaters  or  iu- 
dnstrie.s  that  are  purely  luxuries.  IVe  are 
willing  to  do  our  best  to  conserve  fuel, 
and  we  expect  other  clas.ses  and  industries 
to  do  the  same. 

The  Fakm  Budget. — Figuring  out  the 
year’s  receipts  and  expenses  is  truly  a 
melancholy  occupation.  Here  are  the  en¬ 
velopes  which  contained  the  checks  from 
the  cheese  factory.  No  use  holding  them 
lip  to  the  light;  they  are  empty,  every 
one.  which  goes  to  prove  the  proverb  that 
riches  certainly  make  themselves  wings. 
These  statements  on  the  outside  of  the  en¬ 
velopes,  tell  us  that  the  milk  delivered  at 
the  factory  during  seven  and  one-half 
months  brought  ,$2.08  per  hundred,  and 
these  little  reports  from  the  condensery 
for  the  remaining  four  and  one-haif 
months  of  the  year  show  tjjat  milk 
brought  .$2..89  per  hundred,  making  the 
average  $2.20  per  hundred  for  the  year. 
Adding  up  the  receipts  from  other  sources, 
such  as  sales  of  cows,  <‘alves.  pork,  poul¬ 
try,  etc.,  only  increases  onr  dismay  at  the 
evanescence  of  earthly  treasure,  and  we 
turn  to  the  expenditures  in  the  hope  of 
finding  whether  it  departed  by  legitimate 
means  or  by  some  unsuspectiKl  loojihole. 

Fully  7.3  per  cent  of  the  receipts  have 
been  used  to  maintain  the  farm,  ,32  per 
cent  of  it  having  been  expended  for  feed. 
15  iier  cent  for  seed,  repairs  and  other 
equipment.  10  per  cent  for  labor,  13  per 
cent  for  interest  and  iiayments  on  debt, 
and  .3  per  cent  for  taxes  and  insurance. 
The  other  27  per  cent  covers  the  living 
expenses,  including  groceries,  clothing, 
coal.  oil.  doctor’s  and  dentist’s  bills, 
church  dues,  telephone,  magazines,  etc., 
also  the  school  expenses  of  three  cliil- 
dren  in  high  school.  The  chief  thing 
that  stares  at  us  from  this  survey  of  the 
year’s  accounts  is  the  number  of  mistakes 
made.  For  instance,  the  per  cent  for 
labor  is  low  on  account  of  not  having  a 
man  by  the  year,  and  to  hire  “off  and  on” 
costs  much  more  in  proimrtion  to  the 
amount  of  work  done.  And  when  farm 
labor  is  scarce,  work  cannot  be  done  on 
time  and  losses  result.  But  it  is  better  to 
see  the  mistakes  than  not  to  see  them. 
To  make  the  accounts  easier  to  classify 
next  year  we  are  marking  each  item  as  it 
is  entered  in  the  account  book  with  an 
initial  to  indicate  its  class.  For  this 
business  of  keeping  accounts  is  rather 
fascinating  after  all,  and  without  an  ac¬ 
curate  record  we  shall  not  know  whether 
we  have  benefited  by  past  mistakes  or  not. 

MRS.  A.  G.  UOREX. 


E  W-YO  R  K  E  R 


The  Day 
for  Fertilizers 


The  Breeders  Gazette  of  Nov,  1  says: 

‘‘There  never  was  a  day  when  ferti¬ 
lizers  would  do  so  much  good  on  the 
lands  of  this  country  as  during  this  war. 
We  need  still  greater  yields.  Fertilizers 
produce  them  without  causing  much 
extra  work  excepting  to  harvest  the  in¬ 
creased  crops.  With  the  scarcity  of  farm 
labor  it  is  difficult  to  increase  the  acreage 
of  land  which  any  farmer  can  operate 
next  ^  season.  With  the  high  prices 
prevailing  for  crops  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  profit  on  the  fertilizers  used  even  on 
ordinary  grain  crops.” 

Practically  every  farmer  realizes  the  truth 
of  this.  Hired  help  can  get  more  per  acre  from 
land  that  is  well  fertilized.  A  hushel  of  wheat, 
corn,  oats  or  potatoes  now  buys  more  fertili2^r 
than  ever  before. 

A* A  C-  FERTILIZERS  , 

produce  more  fodder,  hay  and  grain;  the 
farmer  can  keep  more  stock  to  make  more  ma¬ 
nure  ;  and  he  is  using  the  fertilizers.  They  pay 
him.  We  only  wish  we  could  produce  more  of 
them.  In  view  of  the  abnormal  war  conditions, 
our  friends  must  get  their  orders  in  early  and 
bear  with  us  in  patience  if  delivery  is  late;  for 
there  never  was  a  time  when  every  condition 
affecting  the  fertilizer  trade  was  so  much  upset 
as  right  nov'.  Don*t  drive  home  an  empty 
wagon.  Order  early. 

If  we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  we  want  one.  Write  us  for 
agent’s  name  or  ask  for  cn  agency  yourself.  It  is  paying  50,000  others. 
Why  not  you? 


.VOWTOMAKi' 
MONEYWL 


READ  THIS  BOOK 

No  matter  how  many  other  books  about  ferti¬ 
lizer  you  have  read,  read  this  one.  It  is  a  new  and 
different  book.  There  isn’t  any  advice  in  it  for  one 
thing.  Probably  you  have  about  all  the  advice  you 
need  already.  This  is  just  a  common  sense  book. 
You  will  read  it  and  say:  “That’s  so!  Why 
haven  1 1  thought  of  that  before.  ’’  If  you  are  using 
fertilizers  you  are  probably  making  money  with 
them,  but  are  you  making  enough?  How  do  you 
know?  By  making  little  changes  here  and  there,  as  you  some¬ 
times  shift  your  farm  labor  and  teams,  perhaps  you  can  make 
more.  This  book  may  help  you. 

SEND  THIS  COUPON 


Send  me  “How  to  Make  Money  with  Fertilizers.”  I  expect  to 

ttse . tons  of  fertilizer  this  season.  !<•  x.-v.  g 

My  Name . 

My  Post  Office  Address . 

My  County . State. . 

My  Crops  for  1918 . 


T***  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

SECRETARY’S  OFFICE 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Company  maintains  an  Agricultural  Seryice  Bureau 
conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  (for  many  years  Director  of 
Rhode  Island  State  Experiment  Station),  whose  Crop 
Bulletins,  services  and  advice  are  free  to  all  farmers. 


W*  skip  from  60  different  centers  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

tood  service  for  you  wherever  you  live. 


This 


meant 
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DRAINAGE 

PROBLEM  SOLVED 


'OR  the  first  time  American  farmers 
can  solve  the  drainage  problem  at 
low  cost.  Find  out  about  this  tool. 
Don’t  put  it  off.  Write  for  the  new  book  that 
tells  the  story. 

Ditcher 


Model  20 


&  Grader 


All-Steel— Reversible— Lasts  a  Lifetime 

Cuts  V-shaped  farm  ditch  down  to  4  ft.  deep;  cleans  old 
ditches;  grades  roads;  builds  farm  terraces,  dykes  and 
levees;  works  in  any  soil,  wet  or  dry.  2,  4  and  6 
horse  sizes;  large  size  fine  for  tractor.  Does  work  of  100 
Write  and  find  out  how  to  make  big  crops  sure.  New  free  book 
on  drainage,  irrigation  and  terracing.  Address 


SAWING  WOOD 


A  gold  mine  on  your  farm.  Turn  all 
your  waste  lumber,  ail  of  the  trees 
tliat  you  can  spare  into  wood.  They 
will  even  take  limbs— anything  that 
will  burn  A  prominent  authority 
on  coal  production  says  that  normal 
coiulilions  in  the  coal  industry  will 
not  arrive  in  live  years.  Cut  your 
wood  now.  Sell  it  this  spring  at  high  prices.  We  have  in  sto^k  sawing  outtlts  The  famous  Two  Fuel 
Ileavi.Duti  kerosene  engine  with  magneto  ignition  operates  without  trouble,  starts  well  in  col<l 
weather.  Work  when  you  feel  like  it  and  make  more  money  tlian  you  can  when  farming.  Order  now 
wliile  we  have  stock  for  quick  delivery. 


A  GOLD  MINE  ON 
YOUR  FARM 


R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


QUIPPED  with 
Jessup  force 
feed — positive 
and  accurate.  Light¬ 
est  draft— seed  box 
placed  to  rear  of 
axle,  relieves  the 
horse  s’  ne  ck  s 


CRoWN 

M 

D  R I  l-i-S 


FARMERS 


will  not  bend  or 
twist.  Crown  Drills 
give  long  service. 

St:tid  for  caUdog  today 

Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

112  Wayne  St., 
PHELPS.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
Suarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


HANDY 
WAGON 

Low  cteel  wheels,  wide  tires,  inako 
loading  and  handling  easier.  We  fur¬ 
nish  Steel  WUeelsto  lit  any  axle,  to 
carry  any  load.  Plain  or  grooved  tire. 
Catalogue  sent  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG.CO.,  Box  396,  Quincy, lllr 


IsEasyWIth^ 
this  Simplex 
Dltcher-Terracer. 
Equals  100  men. 
Low  cost.  Builds 
terraces  and  lev¬ 
ees.  Grades 
roads.  Mostly  all 
steel.  Reversible. 
Ten  days’  trial. 


Write 

for  prices  and 
money -back  guarantee. 
SimplM  Farm  Ditcher  Co., Inc. 
Boi  6S  Owintboro,  Ky. 


Household  Notes 


And  Now  Dried  Sweet  Potatoes 
Prof.  Oeo.  W.  Carver  of  Tu.skeg<*e  Col¬ 
lege  in  Alabama  reeentl.v  sent  ns  sam- 
jtles  of  dried  sweet  potatoes,  the  first  we 
have  ever  seen.  They  e.une  in  exeellent 
eondition,  and  our  people  pronounced 
them  quite  equal  to  the  fre.sh  product 
when  cooked.  It  "Wiis  only  necessary  to 
soak  them  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
cook  in  the  ordinary  way.  The.se  iiotatoes 
came  in  .such  excellent  condition,  and 
were  .so  near  to  tlie  fresh  jirodnet,  that  it 
seems  .ns  if  this  preiiiiration  of  the  sweets 
ought  to  become  a  ginnit  industry.  It  is 
possible  to  produce  more  food  from  an 
acre  of  sweet  jiotatoes  thiin  can  he  jiro- 
dneed  from  an.v  other  croj)  growing  in 
this  country,  and  the  vei\v  nature  of  the 
sweet  is  such  that  nnle.ss  stored  carefully 
it  is  shoi’t-lived.  Some  one  in  the  South 
will  lind  it  possible  to  develop  a  great 
bnsines.s  in  drying  ami  selling  .sweet  po- 
tiitoes.  The  drying  is  a  very  .simple  mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  crop  could  well  be  shipped  by 
jiarcel  post.  When  once  introduced  and 
tesU-d..  there  would  h('  a  great  demand  for 
the  product.  It  is  strange  that  no  one 
1ms  developed  this  trade.  All  over  the 
Calf  States,  too,  the  dried  .sweets  would 
add  ginnitly  to  the  food  supply,  help  biil- 
ance  the  ration,  and  carry  this  agreeable 
food  through  the  entire  season.  Prof. 
Ciirver  has  done  excellent  work  in  devel- 
ojiing  many  of  these  Southern  farm  pi'o- 
ducts.  Ills  hulh’tin  on  iieiinuts,  showing 
how  to  grow  them,  and  how  to  cook  them 
in  various  ways,  was  one  of  the  best  hnl- 
letiiis  of  the  sort  we  h.-ive  ever  seen,  and 
he  '.has  now  developed  a  hnlletiu  on  cow 
peas,  sho.wing  how  to  prepare  them  in  40 
different  way.s  as  a  table  delicacy.  Most 
jieople  .‘ii'e  cont<mt  to  hake  them  ,or  use 
them  in  a  .soup,  hut  in  this  bulletin  we 
are  told  how  to  make  a  cow-pea  custard 
l»ie,  cow-i)ea  loaf,  chowder,  coffee,  pudding, 
griddle  cakes,  and  many  other  delicacies. 
Surely  the  people  of  the  Gulf  States,  with 
cow  peas,  Soy  beans,  cornmeal,  fresh  and 
dried  sweet  iiotatoes,  chicken,  and  their 
other  farm  products,  have  no  need  to  go 
hungry. 


Baked  Soy  Beans 

We  are  tohl  this  bean  is  coming  into 
use  so  I'upidl.v  iis  cattle  food  tliat  before 
lung  it  will  h(‘  found  in  (‘vi'ry  community. 
As  it  sjireads  there  are  many  questions 
iihont  its  Viilne  as  human  food.  In 
.laimn  it  is  lai'gely  used  entire  and  also 
for  making  sancc's.  We  are  told  that 
in  this  counti’.v  Soy  henns  Jii'e  now  Largely 
iised  for  canned  lijiki'd  beans.  It  is 
said  that  they  contain  over  .“>()  jier 
cent  more  digestible  jirotein  tlmn  navy 
hc'Jins,  and  c;iuse  no  gas  fermentation. 
Soiiking  Soy  he.ans  over  nif^ht  in  about 
1.")  times  !LS  mneh  wiiter  w.as  found  to 
remove  the  strong  fisivor  in  tests  made 
by  the  Deiiartment  of  Home  Economies 
of  the  Ohio  State  University.  Boiling 
tliem  for  10  to  20  minutes  in  fresh  water 
contiiining  ii  te;isi)oonfnl  of  so<la  will 
.soften  the  beans.  Without  the  soda  the 
beans  will  remain  rubbery.  Affeu’  this 
preliminary  soiiking  iind  ladling  tlie 
beans  ma.v  h(*  baked  or  boiled  like  navy 
heuiis.  Fat  pork  or  tomato  catsup  is 
n.sed  fur  seasoning. 


A  Msssachusetts  Housekeeper’s  Ideas 
j  The  Oil  Stove  Oven. — I  have  used  an  oil 
1  stove  oven  a  gr<‘at  dejil  iind  have  found  it 
j  very  handy.  ^liiny  of  m.v  friends  oom- 
I  plain  because  their  ovens  liake  unevenly, 
do  not  brown  well  on  the  top,  or  else  burn 
on  the  bottom.  Oftentimes  this  is  be¬ 
cause  the  ovmi  is  not  used  propeidy,  and 
I  have  found  in  n  20-y('iii‘s’  experience 
thiit  the.se  faults  can  he  iivoidc'd.  I  al¬ 
ways  cover  the  top  of  my  oil  stove  oven 
with  an  inch-thick  hoai’d  the  exact  size 
of  the  oven.  This  keeps  the  heat  in  the 
oven  where  it  helong.s.  wood  being  a  good 
non-conductor  of  Inait  it  s:iv(‘s  heat  and 
the  food  browns  cpiite  as  evenly  as  in  the 
range.  I  know  thiit  these  ovens  often 
burn  on  the  bottom,  hut  I  get  around  this 
by  never  cooking  any  flonrfiwid  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  grate,  and  I  invariiihly  sli|)  an  extra 
tin  of  the  same  general  size  and  shape 
under  my  cakes  and  gingerheads  when  the 
batter  has  risen  evenly  in  the  pans ;  it 
generally  take.s  10  minutes.  Also,  be  sure 
.  that  your  oven  is  exactly  level,  if  not. 


niiike  it  I  A  gre.nt  many  oil  stove  ovens 
are  a  trifle  uneven,  and  then,  of  course, 
one  end  of  the  cake  is  thinner  than  the 
other  and  it  burns  before  the  thick  end  is 
done.  My  large  oil  stove  oven  has  the 
usual  two  grates,  but  I  rarely  bake  any¬ 
thing  except  meat  or  potatoes  on  the 
lower  grate,  and  I  greatly  prefer  the  up¬ 
per  grate  for  the  potatoes.  Many  young 
honsekeeper.s  fill  the  oven  too  full  with  a 
variety  of  food,  and  of  course  it  bakes 
poorly  and  unevenly.  We  older  house¬ 
keepers  have  learned  to  use  only  the  upper 
grate  and  to  bake  the  r  m  kinds  of  food 
at  a  time. 

M^ire  ('lothes-Lines. — I  don’t  know  how 
I  ever  kept  house  without  my  wire  clothes¬ 
line;  it  is  such  a  convenience.  It  has 
been  up  five  years,  has  never  broken  diir- 
ig  that  time,  and  has  never  had  to  be 
taken  in.  It  does  not  rust  a  particle,  and 
can  scarcely  be  seen  from  the  house — an¬ 
other  good  point.  I  had  my  menfolks  put 
it  up  good  and  high,  so  that  we  could  walk 
under  it  easily  and  not  be  tripped  up  in 
the  dark,  and  !  allowed  a  third  again  as 
much  line  room  as  they  thought  I  would 
need — and  it’s  always  full.  I  had  them 
stretch  the  line  tight,  so  that  it  wouldn’t 
sag  and  then  leave  on  a  little  extra  end 
so  that  it  could  be  twi.sted  hack  on  itself 
in  order  to  make  it  extra  strong.  I  can 
air  my  heavy  rugs  and  bedding  on  this 
line  in  perfect  safety;  it  cannot  break, 
and  it  is  a  great  convenience;  a  necessity. 

Inexpensive  Beads. — I  am  making  some 
of  the  new  fancy  bags  for  Christmas,  and 
I  needed  a  variety  of  colored  heads  for 
the  embroidery  and  tassels.  I  was  aston¬ 
ished  to  find  how  they  had  increased  in 
jirice,  almost  prohibitive.  However,  I 
set  my  wits  to  work  and  now  I  have  the 
beads  at  a  fairly  reasonable  price.  I 
bought  the  heavy  head-fringe  that  is  sold 
for  lamp  shades.  A  few  inches  of  this 
fringe  will  supply  a  quantity  of  beads, 
and  it  comes  in  a  variety  of  colors.  The 
size  is  just  right  for  tassels  and  embroi¬ 
dery  ami  makes  up  very  quickly  and 
smoothly. 

First  Aid  to  the  Broom. — I  believe  in 
saving  my  strength  all  that  I  can,  and  so 
I  keep  a  large,  clean,  dry  mop  on  purpose 
for  the  kitchen  floor,  which  I  use  just 
like  any  dust  mop.  It  is  surprising  and 
appalling  to  see  bow  much  dust  and  lint 
it  will  collect  daily  in  the  corners  and 
under  the  table  and  range.  I  find  this  mop 
a  great  convenience  and  a  first  aid  to  the 
broom,  and  I  have  found  by  long  expe¬ 
rience  that  T  can  oftentimes  make  the 
kitchen  floor  more  presentable  in  a  given 
time  with  this  mop  than  with  the  broom. 
Of  course  T  keep  it  dry  and  clean,  shake 
it  out  well — it  needs  it !  — and  I  wa.sh  it 
out  every  few  days  in  a  tub  of  hot  suds. 

■Real  California  Marmalade.  —  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  my  'Winter’s  supply  of  su¬ 
gar  on  hand  when  the  present  shortage 
came  along,  so  that  I  have  been  able  to 
make  some  orange  marmalade  as  a  little 
Christmas  gift  for  my  less  fortunate 
neighbors.  T  have  tried  many  recipes  for 
this  marmalade,  both  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  I  have  found  this  the  simplest 
and  best  and  a  great  favorite  in  the 
orange-belt  of  California.  Cover  half  a 
dozen  whole  seedless  oranges  with  cold 
water  and  boil  two  hours,  slowly,  so  that 
the  oranges  won’t  crack  open  and  lose 
their  juice.  Change  the  water  twice,  re- 
jdacing  it  with  cold,  so  that  it  will  extract 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  bitterness  from 
the  peel.  1\’hen  the  oriinges  have^  boiled 
slowly  for  two  hours,  place  them  in  cold 
water  for  a  couple  of  minutes  so  that  they 
ran  be  handled  easily,  then  cut  each 
orange  in  two.  place  the  cut  surface  flat 
on  a  hoard,  and  slice  it  all  up  thinly  and 
evenly,  saving  the  juice.  Measure  this 
pulp  and  peel  and  add  an  equal  amount 
of  sugar.  Mix  thoroughly  and  boil  care¬ 
fully  for  20  minutes,  until  it  is  thick. 
Then  place  in  tumblers  and  seal  when 
cold,  like  jelly.  For  the  sake  of  variety 
I  often  add  a  handful  of  the  vsmall  seed¬ 
less  raisins — sultanas — about  10  minutes 
before  it  is  done,  or  as  many  walnut  meats 
as  I  can  spare.  The  blood  oranges  make 
an  especially  attractive  marmalade  when 
made  by  this  rule,  and  I  always  plan  to 
iiave  a  few  glasses  of  it  on  hand.  This 
marmalade  is  especially  suitable  for  a 
little  gift,  very  inexpensive,  quite  uncom¬ 
mon  and  particularly  toothsome.  Try  it ! 
^lassacliusetts.  mabel  Howard. 


Eggless  and  Butterless  Cake 

Here  are  the  eggless  and  butterless 
cake  reeijics  I  jiromised  to  send  to  you : 

Brown  Sugar  Cake. — 1  cup  brown 
sugar,  1  cup  raisins,  cup  .shortening, 
salt,  1  teaspoon  cinnamon,  1  teaspoon 
cloves.  1  cup  coffee  left  from  breakfast. 
Boil  all  together,  cool,  and  add  2  Clips 
flour.  1  level  teaspoon  soda,  1  heaping 
teasiioon  baking  powder.  Bake  45  min¬ 
utes  in  cool  oven. 

(’ocoii  (’;ike. — .Sift  together  three  time.s 
1  cup  sugar,  1  cup  flour  (heaping),  Vi 
cup  cocoa,  1  tciispoon  soda  (level.^,  a  lit¬ 
tle  salt,  1  teaspoon  baking  powder.  Then 
add  1  enp  of  milk.  2  table.spoonfuls  of 
melted  lard  or  drippings.  Bake  in  two 
hiyers  in  hot  ovmi.  Use  mocha  icing, 
made  as  follows :  1  table.spoon  butter 

(melted),  2  tablespoons  sti- mg  coffee,  2 
tablespoons  cocoa,  1  cup  pulverized  sugar, 
teaspo<in  of  vanilla.  Do  not  cook. 

e.  l.  t. 
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IN  the  all-important  work  of  making  seed  beds  your  tractor  will 
furnish  only  power.  Your  plow  will  apply  this  power.  The 
direct  work  of  making  the  seed  bed — the  source  of  your  profits — 
will  depend  upon  the  plow.  You  need,  above  everything  else, 
the  best  tractor  plow  you  can  get.  John  Deere  Tractor  Plows, 
for  use  with  any  standard  tractor,  have  a  special  attraction  for  you 
as  you  consider  the  importance  of  plow  value  to  tractor  power  value. 


Get  These  Books 

Write  today  for  our  free  booklet  de¬ 
scribing  fully  both  the  No.  5  and  No. 
6  John  Deere  Tractor  Plows.  It  has  a 
message  on  tractor  plow  value  that  you 
will  find  profitable  to  you.  Ask  also 
for  our  big  free  book  “Better  Farm  Im¬ 
plements  and  How  to  Use  Them.”  Its 
156  pages  describe  a  full  line  of  labor 
saving  implements — tells  how  to  adjust 
and  operate  them.  It  is  full  of  practical 
information  that  will  help  you.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  Use  it  as  a  reference 
book.  It  will  be  worth  dollars  to  you. 


Eighty  years  of  the  most  successful  experience  in  plow-making  is 
behind  John  Deere  Tractor  Plows.  A  trademark,  made  famous 
by  good  implements — as  an  assurance  of  special  quality — is  on 
these  plows.  This  means  a  lot  to  you. 

John  Deere  Bottoms  Insure  Superior 

Seed  Bed  Making 

In  a  particular  way,  John  Deere  Tractor  Plows  offer  an  attraction  to  you 
because  of  their  superior  bottoms.  Bottom  quality,  you  know,  makes  plow 
quality.  The  distinctive  bottom  quality  that  features  John  Deere  Tractor 
Plows  is  secured  by  using  only  highest  grade  materials  and  extreme  care  and 
skill  in  adapting  these  materials. 


To  get  these  books,  indicate  the  im¬ 
plements  in  which  you  are  interested 
and  ask  for  package  T.  P.-135. 


You  will  find  this  superior  bottom  quality  evident  in  the  exceptional  service 
that  John  Deere  Tractor  Plows  give — in  long  life,  in  scouring,  in  pulverizing 
the  soil,  in  covering  trash,  in  turning  the  furrow-slice  with  the  least  possible 
resistance  and  in  making  uniformly  deep,  roomy,  compact  seed-beds. 

Save  Time,  Labor  and  Upkeep  with 
John  Deere  Tractor  Plows 


In  addition  to  their  direct  advantages  for 
better  seed  bed  making,  John  Deere  Tractor 
Plows  co-operate  fully  with  the  tractor  for 
rapid,  fuel-saving  work.  You  control  them 
from  the  tractor  seat.  They  require  little 
or  no  watching.  Their  extra  clearance  and 
scouring  qualities  prevent  clogging.  Their 
bottoms  lift  high  and  level  for  turning.  The 
location  of  the  axles  causes  the  bottoms  to 
reach  full  depth  quickly  and  stay  in  the 
ground.  Their  John  Deere  Quick  Detach¬ 
able  Shares  can  be  removed  by  unscrew¬ 
ing  only  one  nut  and  can  be  replaced  as 


easily.  Their  perfect  balance  and  bottom 
qualities  make  them  extremely  light  run¬ 
ning.  They  have  no  chains  or  sprockets 
to  cause  trouble  in  the  field.  Every  part 
is  as  strong  as  the  best  of  material  and 
the  best  of  workmanship  can  make  it. 
John  Deere  Tractor  Plows  are  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  any  standard  tractor.  If 
your  tractor  is  of  the  large  type  you  will 
want  the  No.  6  plow,  carrying  three  or 
four  bottoms.  If  your  tractor  is  of  the 
smaller  type  you  will  want  the  No.  5  plow, 
carrying  two  or  three  bottoms. 


John  Deere, 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES  H 


Thrift  Cards. — Our  children  have 
honght  the  F.  Thrift  cards  and  are  sav¬ 
in}?  their  money  to  buy  .stamp.s.  I  pre- 
.sume  you  all  linow  about  these  cards.  You 
<-an  obtain  the  card  at  any  postofEce  or 
l)ank.  There  are  10  little  spaces,  each 
large  enough  to  hold  a  25-ceDt  stamp.  As 
r.ast  as  the  children  get  a  quarter  together 
they  buy  a  stamj)  and  stick  it  on  one  of 
these  squares.  When  they  fill  the  10 
spaces  they  can.  by  paying  from  12  to  23 
r-ents,  obtain  a  War  Savings  Certificate 
Stamp  which  will  be  worth  $5  on  January 
1,  1923.  For  •■x.aniijle.  the  boys  expect 
to  lill  their  card  by  March.  Then  they 
will  |iay  11  cents,  which  makes  $4.14  in 
all.  'I'he  compound  interest  on  this  will 
bring  it  to  .$.■)  on  .Tanuary  1,  1923,  and 
that  is  what  the  Covernment  will  pay  you. 
9'he  scheme  is  simple  and  straight,  and 
very  useful,  and  I  hojie  every  child  and 
every  young  man  and  Avornan  in  the  hand 
will  fill  up  .several  of  these  cards. 

Xefdkd. — Every  dollar  will  be  needed 
before  this  war  is  over,  and  these  cards 
will  give  many  peojih*  who  cannot  buy  a 
TJberty  P.ond  u  chance  to  become  a  small 
creditor  of  this  country.  The  money  must 
be  raised,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it  the 
Government  must  go  to  the  big  banks  and 
rich  men,  or  to  the  great  masses  of  the 
people.  It  needs  no  argument  to  convince 
anyone  of  I’easonable  mind  that  the  future 
of  this  nation  will  be  safer  if  every  citizen 
can  becoiw!  a  creditor  even  to  the  extent 
of  filling  out  one  of  these  cards,  ttur  chil¬ 
dren  will  work  this  Summer  to  obtain  at 
least  20  of  them.  There  are  at  least  20,- 
000.000  young  peo])le  in  this  country  who 
can,  if  they  will,  earn  the  money  needed  to 
buy  fine  card. 

Sa(  RIFK  K.-  1'here  are  too  many  of  us 
Avho  do  not  yet  realize  what  this  war 
really  mciins.  Too  many  of  us  expect  to 
live  just  the  same  lives  we  have  always 
done,  !ind  let  others  endure  the  struggle 
and  make  the  sacrifices.  I  know  well-to- 
do  ijeople,  or  at  least  of  infidernte  means, 
who  are  not  willing  to  deny  themselves 
anything  which  selfish  human  nature  may 
crave.  9’hey  expect  our  army  to  win  the 
war,  !ind  they  will  giaiwl  if  it  is  imt  well 
fed  and  eiiuipiied.  but  they  irinil.  Noinroue 
eha  1o  tlo  Ihr  un ijlf’iimirit  Hihifis  and  do  the 
ftariiifi’  This  war  is  “sifting  out  the 
luairts  fif  men.”  not  only  in  the  ti'enches, 
hut  in  every  lifime  in  the  land.  We  cannot 
(‘xpect  fiur  boys  to  do  it  all.  9'hose  of  us 
who  cannot  go  “over  the  top”  must  work 
at  the  foundatifins  and  see  that  they  ai’e 
made  seeiii'e.  In  this  hous<i  we  have  iui 
ambition  to  do  our  share.  T  would  like 
to  feel  thitt  we  have  offered  more  of  our 
family  and  fidends  as  soldiers  than  any 
other  family  in  New  .Jersey.  T  would  also 
like  to  fell  that  we  are  putting  as  large 
a  shai-e  of  oitr  savings  into  Government 
securities  as  anyone,  and  going  without 
luxtrries  or  extravagant  things  in  our 
daily  living. 

Economy  and  Saving. — This  war  has 
taken  the  larger  boys  away  and  now  Mer¬ 
rill  is  going.  That  has  put  the  labor  ques¬ 
tion  uj)  to  us  as  nothing  else  could.  4’he 
smaller  boys  will  come  forward  and  help. 
They  can  prime  a  tree,  use  a  hoe  or  ax, 
and  the  larger  one  can  drive,  the  team  on 
the  h.arrow.  T  shall  pay  them  for  their 
work  just  as  T  would  hired  men.  Their 
money,  or  a  good  share  of  it,  will  go  into 
these  war  stamps.  They  will  save  by  cut¬ 
ting  out  candy,  soda  water  and  a  lot  of 
other  stuff  the  use  of  which  becomes  in 
these  war  days  only  a  selfish  and  exirenslve 
habit.  I  wish  I  could  make  the  young 
men  see  the  folly  of  using  tobacco  and 
di-inking  beer  or  “.soft  drinks”  when  the 
nation  needs  every  dime  that  it  can  mus¬ 
ter.  !Men  who  have  used  tobacco  for  year's 
say  they  cannot  give  it  up.  One  of  them 
said  to' me  the  other  day:  “'What  have 
you  done  in  the  way  of  self-denial  that 
could  comiiare  with  the  effort  needed  for 
me  to  quit  tobacco?”  If  you  think  it  is 
easy  to  answer  him  snjiposr*  you  t<dl  us 
what  you  have  done  in  the  way  of  srdf- 
deni.al  that  would  rank  with  his  effort! 
You  may  take  it  from  me,  however,  that 
the  future  of  this  country  after  the  war- 
will  depend,  not  uiion  the  easy  gifts  of 
money  and  service,  rm  the  iirofit  made  out 
of  it,  but  upon  the  self-denial  and  the 
courage  of  those  who  cheerfully  give  up 
something  of  their  lives  for  their  country. 

■V\’ar  to  the  De-XTh. — That’s  what  we 
stand  for  in  this  family,  if  it  takes  every 
man  and  boy  and  every  cent  we  have. 
Death  of  what?  The  thing  is  clearly 
stated  in  .lames  W.  Gerard’s  book,  “My 
Four  Years  in  Germany.”  I  wish  every 
American  could  read  it : 

“We  ai-e  engaged  in  a  war  against  the 
greatest  militai-y  power  the  world  has  ever 
seen  ;  against  a  iieojile  whose  countr.v  was 
for  so  many  een’trrries  a  theatre  of  devas¬ 
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tating  wars  that  fear  is  hred  in  the  very 
marrow  of  their  souls,  making  them  ready 
to  submit  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  an 
autocracy  which  for  centuries  has  ground 
their  faces,  hut  which  has  promised  them, 
.as  .a  result  of  the  war.  not  only  security 
but  riches  untold  and  the  dominion  of  the 
world ;  a  people  which,  as  from  a  high 
mountain,  has  looked  upon  the  cities  of  the 
world  and  the  glories  of  them,  and  has 
been  promised  these  cities  and  these 
glories  by  the  devils  of  autocracy  and 
of  war.” 

Most  of  us  know'  people  of  German  de¬ 
scent  who  .are  among  the  best  friends  we 
have.  T  have  no  doubt  you  have  wondered 
as  T  have  Avhy  people  naturall.v  of  an  in¬ 
quiring  and  investigating  mind  should 
submit  to  an  autocratic  government. 
Gerard  answers  the  question  : 

“It  is  because  in  the  dark,  cold  North¬ 
ern  plains  of  Germany  there  exists  an 
autocracy,  deceiving  a  great  people,  poi¬ 
soning  their  minds  from  one  generation  to 
another  and  preaching  the  virtue  and 
iieecssit.v  of  w'ar  ;  and  until  that  autocracy 
is  either  wiped  out  or  made  pow'crless, 
there  can  be  no  peace  on  earth.” 

The  Eroader  View. — I  think  that  la.st 
sentence  is  absolutely  right.  That  is  why 
we  are  offering  our  boys  and  giving  uj) 
our  money,  and  w’hy  we  must  face  the 
future  with  grim  determination  to  put  it 
over.  Gur  boys  are  fighting  not  alone  for 
liiday,  but  for  a  long  line  of.  tomorrows 
which  stretch  far  into  the  future.  I  think 
the  world  has  come  to  the  point  where  it 
must  decide  between  two  distinct  forms  of 
government  —  the  autocratic-military  or 
the  democratic-co-operative.  It  is  one  or 
tlie  other.  A  victory  for  Germany  would, 
I  helieve,  extend  the  autocratic  govern¬ 
ment  all  OA'er  Europe,  and  force  this  na¬ 
tion  into  it  by  making  a  military  govern¬ 
ment  nece.ssary.  The  thorough  defeat  of 
Germany  will,  I  believe,  have  the  exactly 
opposite  effect,  and,  as  it  affects  this  coun¬ 
try,  give  our  plain,  middle-class  people  a 
chance  to  get  back  into  the  control  they 
had  30  years  ago.  I  believe  that  just  as 
surely  as  I  know'  how'  history  lias  repeated 
itself  again  and  again,  as  nation  after 
nation  has  jilayed  footh.all  w'ith  human 
liberty — the  game  ahvays  between  the 
nobles  or  autocrats  on  one  side  and  the 
common  people  on  the  other.  I  think  I 
can  see  something  of  what  is  coming  and 
that  is  why  I  w'ould  urge  every  man  and 
every  family  of  the  plain  jieople  to  give 
every  man  and  every  dollar  and  every 
hopeful  thought  it  can  spare  to  jiush  this 
war  through. 

Rattles  at  Home.  —  Rut  while  our  boys 
are  fighting  for  us  at  the  front  we  must 
fight  for  them  here,  and  see  that  their 
heritage  is  made  secure.  We  now  have  .a 
land  problem  in  this  country  that  must 
be  faced  and  settled,  or  else  Avhat  we  call 
the  small  freeholder  will  be  driven  out  of 
business.  There  are  tw'o  sorts  of  patriot¬ 
ism.  One  is  of  the  mouth  only.  I  have 
no  use  for  that.  Whenever  I  see  a  man 
going  about  roaring  about  the  great  affec¬ 
tion  he  has  for  his  w'ife  and  family  I  want 
to  go  to  his  house  and  see  how  clean  the 
inside  of  the  cup  may  be.  "We  have  de- 
veliqied  in  this  country  a  class  of  jiatriots 
who  think  any  criticism  of  conditions  or 
events  is  unpatriotic.  If  a  man  stand  up 
honestly  and  tell  the  truth  about  thin};s 
lie  may  be  branded  as  an  “enemy  of  his 
country”  or  “a  friend  of  the  Kaiser.”  The 
facts  ai-e  that  this  nation  has  already 
mad?  some  awful  blunders  in  conducting 
this  W'ar.  Some  very  small  men  are  try¬ 
ing  to  handle  large  jobs,  and  some  fools 
are  jdaylng  baseball  with  wisdom.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  food  que.stion 
and  of  farming.  I  know  it  and  yon  know 
it — everyone  seems  to  know  it  exee])!  a 
few  of  the  job-hunters  and  “experts”  who 
are  now'  doing  nici-e  than  anyone  else  to 
discourage  our  farmers  and  thus  prevent 
an  increas<‘d  iiroduction  of  food.  For  one 
I  deny  that  it  is  the  part  of  true  patriot¬ 
ism  to  keep  silent  and  let  the.se  commis¬ 
sions  and  committees  “get  away  w-ith  it.” 
Sooner  or  later  the.  failure  of  their 
.schemes  will  be  so  evident  that  the  entire 
jdan  must  be  made  over,  and  the  farmers 
must  take  up  the  matter  themselves.  They 
w'ill  do  it  with  far  bi-tter  spirit  and 
strength  if  they  fight  for  their  own  rights 
and  assert  them.selve.s.  As  for  me,  all  I 
have  is  at  the  service  of  our  country,  but 
I  know'  that  I  can  make  three  times  the 
soldii-r  if  I  can  stand  up  for  farm  rights 
and  imt  a  stronger  Aveapon  into  the  hands 
of  agriculture.  Nine  out  of  10  people  Avho 
read  this  Avill  say  the  same.  ir.  AV.  c. 


New  Use  for  Mowing  Machine 

East  si-a.son  Ave  found  a  neAV  use  for  the 
nioAving  machine  (hay-moAA-er) .  My  rye 
Avas  ready  to  cut,  and  the  man''who  Avas 
to  cut  it  Avith  a  reaper  disappointed  me. 
As  the  days  of  hand-cradling  seem  to  be 
over  in  this  neighborhood  I  could  not 
get  a  man  to  do  it,  so  I  thought  perhaiis 
the  mowing  machine  might  be  jiut  to  use. 
f  talked  the  matter  over  Avith  the  man 
Avho  does  my  AVfirk,  and  av(‘  decidt'd  to  ti-y 
it.  There  Avas  a  very  slight  bn-eze,  so  as 
the  rye  Avas  being  moAved  only  from  one 
side,  the  breiv.e  made  the  rye  fall  as 
though  it  had  been  cradled  by  hand. 
Three  of  us  i-aked  the  grain  aAvay  after 
the  machine  and  laid  it  in  little  heajjs 
some  spaces  distant,  to  give  the  hoi’ses  a 
chance  to  turn  without  .stepping  on  the 
grain.  None  of  ns  w'orked  very  hard, 
and  yet  Ave  had  time  to  bind  .some 
sheave.s.  I  tell  you  this  in  case  some 
one  else  may  be  in  the  same  plight  as  I 
wa.s.  In  my  case  it  was  a  .success. 

Gonnecticut.  MR.S,  T.  3, 


Manure  Means  Money 

The  high  prices  for  grain  and  the  scarcity  of  labor  have 
tempted  many  farmers  to  sell  off  their  live  stock  and  devote 
more  attention  to  grain  farming. 

With  the  present  price  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  this  plan  offers  quick 
profits,  but  on  the  other  hand,  live  stock  offers  permanent  profits.  Corn 
stalks,  coarse  hay  and  other  roughage  which  might  be  wasted  can  be 
fed  to  advantage  with  the  more  concentrated  foods.  The  animal  products 
such  as  meat  and  milk  bring  higher  prices  today  than  ever  before. 
The  value  of  manure  in  successful  farming  should  not  be  overlooked. 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Fertilizers 

Reg.  U  S.  Pat  Off. _ 

^357  The  Business  Farmers’  Standard  for  Over  60  Years  191 8 

By  the  intelligent  use  of  these  fertilizers,  you  can  increase  the  stock 
keeping  capacity  of  the  farm  over  50  %  and  still  have  grain  to  sell. 

Make  your  manure  go  twice  as  far  by  applying  a  smaller  amount  per  acre  | 
and  supplementing  it  with  plenty  of  high-grade  fertilizer.  E.  Frank  Coe  ^ 
Brands  furnish  the  elements  in  which  the  manure  is  deficient  and 
will  help  you  secure  "a  greater  yield  from  every  field.  Order  early. 

Our  books  entitled  ’“Corn,  the  Foundation  of  Profitable 
Farming”  end  "Oat  Production”  will  help  you.  increase 
your  grain  profits.  Ask  for  your  copy  today. 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

SubsIdUry  of  tho  Amoriesn  A^rlcuUaral  Chemfeal  Co. 

51  CLsmberi  Street,  New  York  City 


Food  to  Feed  the  World 


must  come  from  you,  Mr.  Farmer  I  In 
spite  of  wonderful  crops  this  year  there 
is  not  enough.  Your  next  harvest  must 
yield  more.  You  don’t  need  to  increase 
your  acreage — use 


'^LVERI^ 
.IME&TONE 

end  make  every  acre  of  land  produce  to  the  limit. 

This  lime  is  in  purest  form,  ground  to  a  fitiencss  which  pro¬ 
duces  immediate  results;  easy  to  handle,  will  not  burn,  and  is 
reasonable  in  price. 

The  Soloau  Booklet  gives  fads  about 
lime  and  how  to  use  it.  Sent  Free. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO 


<aL.VAv 

•SuLVERlfei/ 

i.lMESTONB 


New  KEROSENE  LIGHT  FREE 

BEATS  ELECTRIC  or  GASOLINE  FOR  10  NIGHTS  TRIAL 


Here’s  your  opportunity  to  get  the  A\'onderful  new 
Aladdin  Kerosene  Mantle  light  without  expense.  Write 

Quick  for  particulars.  This  great  free  offer  will  be  withdrawn  us 
Boon  as  some  distributor  starts  work  in  your  neighborhood.  You 
only  need  show  the  Aladdin  to  »  few  friends  and  neighbors;  they 
will  want  one.  We  give  you  yours  without  expense  for  this  help. 
Takes  very  little  time,  and  no  investment.  Costs  aotning  to  try  it. 

/Bums  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 


round  wick  flame  lampe.  Wm  G.ld  Mnl.l  at  Panama  Exposition.  Over  three 
millioo  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white,  steady  APCIITC 
light,  nearest  to  Bunhght.  Guaranteed.  And  think  of  It— you  AUCRId 
can  get  it  witfewl  mI  •  not.  All  charges  prepaid.  Ask  IHAUTCn 

for  our  10-day  Free  Trial  Offer  and  learn  bow  to  g«t  sos.  If  All  I  kH 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  461  Aladdin  Building,  NEWATORK 
Lsig—t  K.ro.ia.  (Oil  OtI)  Mantl.  Lup  Hou..  In  th.  World 


WITTE  K«ro-0il 


Immediate  Shipment 

2,  3,  4, 6, 8, 12, 16  and  22  H-P.  —Direct 

from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  mail.  Nothing  but 
engines.  Quick  Service— Big  Saving— 90  Day 
IVial,  6-Year  Guarantee.  Fuel  cost  one-half  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
righted)“How  To  Judge  Engines",iprinted in  colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 

you  $16  to$200“sell  you  on  practicallyyourown  terms 
-•Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.— Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

!  1896  Oakland  Ave.f  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

^  S896  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Go. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Office  and  Factory,  Portland,  Connecticut 
Dept.  A 


Give  "Uncle  Sam”  More  Food 


WRITE  US  TODAY. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you 
tree  literature. 


WE  PAV 
FREIGHT 


It's  possible  for  every  farmer  to  do  this  br  the 
scientific  application  of  lime  and  fertilizer.  To 
be  sure  of  firettinar  all  the  irood  out  of  your  ferti¬ 
lizer  you  ousrht  to  have  the  Frederick  CounW 
Spreader  which  has  been  perfected  to  handle 


grades  of 


ac».  tuci*  WUtS  IllLeiCSieU  BUI«  ... 

account  of  labor  saving  and  increase  In  crop  production.  This 
machine  has  more  (rood  points  than  any  other  spreader  in  the  world 
Write  for  full  Information  as  to  what  this  machine  will  do  and  how 
we  guarantee  it  to  (rive  you  perfect  service. 

WOODSBORO  UME  SPREADER  COMPANY,  Ikpt  0.20,  BaItimore.MiL 


Wooden  Soled 


Lighter — Better 


BOOTS  "‘‘SHOES 


For  all  rough  work  and  wet 
places.  Greatfor  wear.  Keep 
tbeirshape  Comfortable  be* 
cause  warm  and  waterproof; 
also  soles  areshaped  to  fit  feet. 
Special  tannage  leather  up¬ 
pers.  Tough  woodeneoles,  See  the  curve.  It  makes 
walkin  g  easy  Try  a  pair-^you  will  wear  no  other  kind. 
Delivered  C.  O.  D.  MONEY 
Back  if  not  satisfied.  All  sizes. 

Shipped  postpaid.  Writeforfolder 
with  f  ul  1  description  and  prices. 

THE  WORKO  CO. 

Dept.  1  Racine,  Wis. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  Blight-resistant  Wild  Pear 

The  Chinese  pear  shown  on  this  page, 
I’yrus  ussuriensis,  has  an  unusual  resis¬ 
tance  to  pear  blight,  and  for  this  reason 
it  may  become  .very  useful  as  a  stock  for 
the  finer  European  varieties.  The  tree 
shown  was  photographed  by  Dr.  Frank  N. 
Meyer  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Chinlungshan  Chihli  Province, 
China,  and  the  trunk  was  six  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference  four  feet  above  ground.  The 
grayish  black  bark  is  grooved  in  a  man¬ 
ner  so  striking  as  to  enable  one  to  iden¬ 
tify  it  when  used  as  a  stock.  The  ('Iiinese 
are  destroying  groves  of  these  wild  pears 
as  fuel,  and  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed 
and  Plant  .Introduction,  from  whose  pub¬ 
lication  the  picture  is  reproduced,  calls 
attention  to  the  m-ed  of  securing  scaal  of 
tliis  |iear.  while  it  is  still  available.  The 


Blight-resistant  Pear  of  China 

resistance  of  this  pear  to  blight  has  been 
proved  ‘by  research  work  at  the  Oregon 
Experiment  Station,  and  F.  C.  Ivoimer  of 
that,  sti  tion,  who  conducted  tin-  woi’k.  has 
been  sent  to  China  to  study  the  wild  jiear, 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  iNIeyer. 


Pickled  Walnuts 

Will  you  tell  us  how  to  i)icklc  the 
green  Dlack  walnut?  o.  n.  c. 

Alabama. 

The  best  recipes  for  pickling  walnuts 
are  given  in  the  English  cook  books,  as 
these  valnuts  are  a  common  table  relish 
in  England.  A  celebrated  cook  book  gives 
the  following  for  English  walnuts,  which 
is  equally  ajjplicable  to  the  Black  walnut 
and  the  butternut.  They  should  be 
picked  when  they  are  soft  enough  to 
be  ejisily  pierced  b.v  a  large  needle. 

“Walnuts,  Pickled. — Ingredients.  (Jreen 
walnuts,  vinegar  to  cover  tiiem.  To  each 
(piart  of  vinegar  allow  one  ounce  of 
peppercorns,  one  ounce  of  allspice,  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  I‘rick  the  walnuts 
well  with  a  steel  fork  or  large  darning 
needle,  put  them  into  an  earthenware 
bowl  or  pan.  and  cover  them  with  strong 
cold  bidmx  jua'viousl.v  made  by  boiling 
the  necessary  (|uantit.v  of  water  with  the 
.‘id<iition  of  four  ounces  of  salt  to  each 
tpiart  of  water.  Stir  the  walnuts  two  or 
three  times  daily  for  six  days,  then  drain 
them  and  cover  with  fi'esh  l)rine.  Let 
them  remain  three  days,  then  again  drain 
them,  spread  them  on  large  dishes  and 
l>la(.‘<‘  them  in  the  sun  until  (piite  l)la(,‘k. 
Have  r<>a(ly  s<mi<‘  wide-necked  bottles  or 
unglazed  jars  and  three-(iuarters  fill 
these  with  walnuts.  P.oil  sufficient 
vinegar  to  cover  them,  with  peppercorns, 
allspice  and  salt  as  stated  above,  for  15 
minutes,  and  when  <iuite  cold  pour  the 
mixture  over  the  walnuts.  If  closely 
covered  and  stored  in  .n  dry,  cool  place 
they  may  be  ke})t  for  months. 

“Another  method. — Ingredients.  Breen 
walnuts,  vinegar.  To  three  innts  of  vine¬ 
gar  allow  1  oz.  of  salt  and  half  an  ounce 
each  of  allspice,  peppercorns,  cloves  and 
whole  ginger.  Wipe  the  walnuts  with  a 
dry  cloth,  put  them  into  wide-necked 
bottles,  or  unglazed  jars,  and  cover  them 
with  cold  vinegar.  Cover  closely,  let 

tlnun  stand  in  a  cool,  dry  place  for  four 
months,  then  drain  off  the  vineg.-ir.  Boil 
as  much  fresh  vinegar  as  will  cover 
them,  with  the  seasonings  as  stated 
above,  and  pour  it,  while  boiling  hot, 
over  the  walnuts.  C'over  closely-  and 

stoi'e  for  three  weeks  in  a  cool  dry 

place,  the  walnuts  will  then  be  .read.v  for 

>l.s(‘.”  W.  C.  D. 


More  About  Bayberries 

Pure  bayberry  w.-ix  is  hard  and  brit¬ 
tle,  of  a  dull,  greenish  color,  and  retains 
to  a  limited  degree,  the  odor  of  the 
1ea\'  s.  which  may  be  brought  out  by  fric¬ 


tion.  In  earlier  times  it  was  mixed 
with  beef  tallow  to  make  dip  candles, 
which  were  only  burned  on  special  oc¬ 
casions,  being  too  v.uluable  to  be  used 
for  the  entire  candle,  and  quite  too  hard 
to  burn  well  alone,  not  being  specially  in¬ 
flammable.  The  berries,  which  '  are 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  grow  in  clusters  on  the  bushes  in 
September,  are  covered  with  a  greenish 
white  wax,  used  to  be  gathered  by  the 
bushel,  then  boiled  in  water  to  melt  the 
wax  which  was  skimmed  off  and 
strained  and  molded  into  cakes  of  various 
sizes,  and  had — for  those  day.s — consid¬ 
erable  commercial  value.  It  was  also 
used  in  the  home  economy  for  making 
hand  and  shaving  soap,  being  boiled  with 
the  strongest  lye,  obtained  by  leaching 
wood  ashes.  Bayberry  soap  was  consid¬ 
ered  the  toilet  soap  of  colonial  times, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  later. 

GEO.  IIOKTOX  TERRY. 

In  partial  answer  to  O.  C.  D.,  on  page 
12.'16,  on  “Bayberry  Candles,”  the  bush 
is  .said  to  grow  best  in  the  Southern 
States.  A  bushel  of  berries  will  give  four 
to  five  pounds  of  wax.  When  ripe  they 
are  covered  with  a  coating  of  greenish- 
white  wax.  Caudles  burn  slowly  with 
agreeable  odor  and  no  smoke,  but  give  a 
rather  pale  light.  The  bayberry  caudle 
has  only  a  sentimental  value,  from  odor 
and  historical  associations,  and  should  be 
hand-dipped  to  possess  thi.s  in  full.  The 
wax  is  good  for  waxing  thread.  Mold  it 
in  the  largest  size  thimbles,  tuck  in  a 
loop  of  ribbon  for  a  handle  and  sell  it  at 
fairs  and  such  places.  edxa  s.  kxapp. 


Selling  Wild  Ferns 

I  have  beard  that  florists  bu.v  ferns  for 
funeral  purposes.  There  are  lots  of  ferns 
growing  around  our  place,  but  being  so 
far  from  the  city  I  do  not  know  of  any 
who  would  bu.v.  Could  you  give  me  the 
names  of  some  florists  who  are  using 
ferns?  jirs.  a.  m. 

The  ordinary  wild  Summer  ferns  are 
not  purchased  by  florists.  The  ferns  col¬ 
lected  and  sold  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
are  wli'at  are  known  in  the  trade  as 
“fancy”  and  “dagger”  ferns,  which  re¬ 
main  evergreen  during  Winter.  They 
are  gathered  in  early  F.-ill,  in  this  latitude 
up  to  the  time  of  hard  frost,  when  the 
fronds  have  attained  full  growth.  No 
doubt  these  ferns  grow  in  your  vicinity, 
as  the.v  are  quite  coi  mon  in  New  .lerse.v. 
It  will  be  well  for  you  to  make  a  sur¬ 
vey  to  see  how  much  material  there  may 
be  and  then  apply  to  .a  New  York  dealer 
for  information  as  to  his  needs.  Perhaps 
you  know  tin'  ('vergretm  daggei'  fern, 
botanicall.v  Aspidium  achrostichoides,  as 
(’hristmas  fern,  which  is  its  common 
name. 


“Wtr.i.iE,  your  teacher’s  report  of  .vour 
work  is  v('ry  bad.  Do  you  know  that 
when  Woo(lrt)W  Wilson  was  .vour  .age  ho 
was  head  of  the  school?”  “Yes,  pa;  and 
when  he  was  y(Uir  age  he  was  President 
of  the  United  States.” — Toronto  Sun. 


I?  There^s 

“Body 


To 


Instant 

Postum 


and 

taste. 


“snap”  to  its 


Try  a  cup  and 
notice  the  charming 
flavor  and  substan¬ 
tial  character  of  this 
table  beverage. 

Postum  is  a  true 
“man’s”  drink,  and 
women  and  children 
delight  in  it. 
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There^s  a  Reason’^ 
for  POSTUM 

Sold  by  Grocers 
Everywhere! 


Order  Fertilizers  Now 

or  You  May  Have  to  Do 
Without  Them  This 
Season 

The  freight  congestion  is  serious.  You 
will  help  yourselves,  us,  the  railroads,  and 
the  Government  by  giving  your  order  for 
Fertilizers  NOW  to  your  dealer.  If  all 
the  farmers  do  this,  the  dealer  can  then 
“bunch”  his  orders,  and  be  able  to  order 
his  cars  of  fertilizers  loaded  to  full  capa¬ 
city.  The  Government  urges  that  all  cars 
be  so  loaded. 

When  the  goods  arrive  haul  them  home, 
and  put  them  into  your  barn  until  you  are 
ready  to  use  them.  If  the  movement  of 
railroad  cars  becomes  any  more  serious 
you  may  not  get  a  pound  of  fertilizer  at 
any  price. 

Our  50  factories,  and  distributing  points 
are  so  well  located  geographically  as  to 
enable  us  to  get  fertilizers  to  you  with 
minimum  amount  of  hauling. 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 

Incorporated 


lialtimore,  ^.I<1. 
Kichmond,  Ya. 
Norfolk,  \'a. 

AIexa"'di ia,  \’a. 
Durliam,  N.  C. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 


V-C  Sales  Offices 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Fort  Wayne,  liul. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
tohimhia,  S.  C. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Shreveport,  1-a. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 


New  York  City 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Savannah,  (ja. 
Cohimbus,  Ga. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


With  the 

RED  , 

JACKET 

tor  beans,  ^ 

potatoes,  to¬ 
matoes,  peas,  celery 

An  automatic,  splendidly 
l)iiilt,  convenient  sprayer, 
with  70  or  100  gal.  tank,  ad- 
justahle  wheels,  two  or  three 
plunger  pump,  maple  plat¬ 
form  that  resists  all  strains. 
/Vitomatic  brush  cleans  suc¬ 
tion  strainer:  no  danger  of 
clogging. 

J  ust  one  of  a  ho.st  of  .sprayer.s  sliowii 
in  our  1918  free  Catalog.  Also  send 
10c  for  hundsonie  Spraying  CJuide, 

94  pages 

FIELD 
FORCE 
PUMP 
CO. 

Dept.  2 

ELMIRA 
N.  Y. 


The  Threshing  Problem 

Q  I  1  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
ryo  and  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The  maclilne  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years."  W.  F.  Massey. 
"It  wlli  meet  every  demand."  H.  A.  Morgan.  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

KOOER  PEA  &.  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 
Morriitown,  Tenn. 


Yours! 

A  .50-gallon  barrel 
of  Scale  cide  to 

any  one  who  will 
bii  gges  t  ii  fairer 
guarantee  lluin 
that  given  below. 

‘SCALECIDE” 

As  proof ofour  confidence  and  to  strength¬ 
en  y’ours,  we  will  make  the  following 
proposition  to  any  fruit  grower  of  average 
honesty  and  veracity: 

Divide  your  orchard  in  half,  no  matter  how  largo 
or  small.  Spray  one-half  with  "SCALEtaDI', 
and  the  other  with  Lime-Sulfur  for  tliree  years, 
everything  clsebcing  equal.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  three  disinterested  fruit  growers  say  that 
the  part  sprayed  with  “SCALECIDE"  is  not  in 
every  way  better  than  that  sprayed  with  Lime- 
Sulfur,  we  will  return  you  the  money  you  paid 
U3  for  the  “SCALECIDE". 

Send  for  new  free  booklet, 

"  Profits  in  Fall  Snraying". 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M’f'g  Chemists 
50  Church  St.  Dept*  N  New  York 


■imm 

Farm.  Garden  and  Orchard  Toolt 

Answer  the  farmers’  big  questions. 

How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  7  How  can  I  save  in  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes  7  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest  7  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solvM  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  of  high  priced  seed. 

Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 

Every  seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni¬ 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  Wo  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

BatemaHM’rgCo.,Box  2B^  Grenloch.N.J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  pa  ". 


CWHta  tor  Booh 
Today 


FARM  WAGOMS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
,  running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.*  48  Elm  Street.  Quincy,  III. 
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i'he  Rural  New-Yorker 

rnK  nrfijNEHS  farmer's  rarer 

A  Nutlonul  •fuiiriiul  I’or  ('oiintry  un<l  fe>ul>iirliuii  lloinen 

Extablighni  IKM 


I'lihlliihvd  wMkIy  by  Ibe  Knr»l  I'nbliiihlne  ('omiinnj,  3S3  W»«t  30lh  Siri-Tt,  Nur  Vork 
IlKRtiEnT  \V.  Coi.l.lNowoOD,  l’rf“si(]pnt  aiirl  K<litor. 

John  J.  Dii.ixjn,  Trivaurer  ami  (lonoral  Manager. 

\Vm.  F.  Dii.xX)N,  Secretary.  .Mk.n.  K.  T.  Itoyi.E,  Associate  Kditor. 

.SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  loreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $1 01.  equal  to  8s.  Cd.,  or 
8‘5  murks,  or  lOij  francs.  Kemit.  in  money  oriler.  exjiress 
order,  |icrs<jnal  elieck  or  ljunk  draft. 

Kntered  at  New  York  I’ost  Ofllee  as  Seconil  class  Matter. 


Advertising  rati>s.  T.'i  cents  per  ag.ste  line— 7  words.  Iteferences  i-eqnired  for 

advertisers  unknown  to  us  .  uml  casli  must  aeeompuny  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DF.AU”  _ 

tVe  believe  tliat  every  advertisement  in  tills  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon- 
ailile  lao'son.  Wo  use  every  jiossible  precaution  and  admit  tlie  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustaimsi  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon- 
silde  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  In  our  columns,  and  any 
siieti  swiniller  will  be  publicly  exposed.  Wo  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  suliseribers  and  lioncst, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  Wo  willingly  iiso  our  good 
oHiees  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  bo  confused  with  dishonest 
Iransaetions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  Mit  wo  will  not  bo 
res|Kinsiblo  for  the  debts  of  hone.«t  ‘>ankrupt.s  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
.Notice  of  the  complaint  must  bo  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  tlie  time  of 
tile  transaction,  ami  to  identify  it,  you  slioiild  mention  Tim  Kuhai.  New- 
Yokkkk  when  writing  the  ailver’tiser. 


IF  Ulo  <»1<1  Pu|)iili.Nts  tif  .■>()  .Years  a;;o  can  now  rctil- 
izo  wlitit  is  ht'iiit;  tloiic  on  caiMli,  liow  tlicy  innst 
liiive  felt  wlien  I’resiileiit  Wilson,  in  (lie  iiiinut  of  tlio 
i  lovernintnit,  iissiiinetl  conlrol  of  tlio  railro.ads. 
Tliese  nn*n  w<*re  not  veiy  polilo  or  .snioolh  in  tlniir 
lanffnaKOi  ainl  nuicli  lliat  (liey  said  tiliont  the  r:iil- 
loails  woiihl  not  look  jiiTht.v  in  jirint,  but  we  can 
iniai.iine  tlicin  noildiiiff  (heir  jira.v  hojids  in  apiiroval 
of  I’resiilent  Wilson's  reason  for  taking  over  the 
r.ailroads : 

“Heca ii.se  (hf’i'e  wore  some  (hiii;is  whieh  the  j;ov- 
i  rnrnent  can  do  and  iiiaviitt?  inaiiJitfenitMit  eannot." 

We  liiive  moved  jiloiij;  in  .‘JO  years.  The  I’oinilists 
W(*re  ridiculed  jiiid  cni'.'cd.  Now  no  one  rais(‘s  it 
word  of  protest  when  I’l-esident  Wilson  says: 

It  had  hf‘Ci)in(‘  nmnistakjihl.v  ]ilain  that  only  under 
government  administration  can  (lie  entire  equipment  of 
ihe  seveiid  systems  of  transportation  be  fully  ami  nnre- 
servedl.v  thrown  into  a  comiiion  service  without  iii.iiiri- 
ou.s  (iisei'iminat ion  agiiinst  particulai'  jiropert le.s.  <)nl.v 
under  government  ailministration  e.-in  an  alisolulel.v  un¬ 
restricted  and  unemhari-as.sed  common  use  he  mmle  of 
all  traek.s,  all  terminals,  terminal  facilities  and  eipiip- 
ment  of  every  kind.  «»nl.v  under  that  authority  can 
new  terminals  be  constructed  and  develoiied  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  requirements  or  limitations  of  -  particular 
roiids.  TJut  under  government  administration  all  these 
iliings  will  be  possible — not  instant l.v,  but  as  fast  as 
prrciical  ditlieull ies,  which  cannot  be  merely  con.iured 
away,  give  way  before  the  new  management. 

It  is  true  that  tliis  aclioti  was  demanded  as  a  war 
measure,  hut  no  oii<*  c;in  belli  hioking  ithciid  to  the 
coining  da.vs  wlnui  iimici'  will  bidiig  in;w  industrial 
and  sociiil  jii’ohleins.  Will  the  jnihlic  then  jiermit 
the  goviMMiment  to  gi\<*  iiii  its  control  and  let  the 
railroads  rcdiirn  to  Ilnur  old  methods?  Personally, 
we  doubt  it.  The  (endiuicy  iinioiig  the  great  middle 
chiss  of  workers  is  toward  ;i  more  <•oml)I('te  democ- 
i;.cy.  Along  (he  .^thintic  cojist  and  in  tint  niiinn- 
faciuring  distiucts  jirivate  control  and  ownershi]) 
will  Inive  strong  hacking,  hut  tlu>  hist  election  shows 
tlnit  Ihe  balance  of  jiower  in  this  country  has  jias.sed 
to  the  West  and  South,  Avlnu-e  (he  riiili-oiid  pi-ohlem 
means  more  to  fanners  ami  small  towns  than  it 
do«‘s  hei-e  with  our  shoi-(er  luiiils.  When  the  Jirni.v 
comes  hack  fi-oiii  Furoiie  we  slnill  iill  lind  (hat 
many  of  the  government  regulations  demanded  as 
war  nieasni’<‘s  aiT'  not  “socialistic  aftiu  all.  hut 
needed  ill  time  of  jieace. 

The  vaiuous  anthoiuiies  do  not  siuuii  (o.jigree  re- 
gai'ding  ihe  ai'ea  .seedeil  to  Winter  grjiiii  in  New 
York  .State,  and  its  condition.  It  is  !i  fact,  liowever, 
(hat  both  area  and  condition  ai'e  too  low,  Jiiid  there 
i^;  likely  to  he  another  shoi  tag(‘  of  sniiiH  gniin.  Tims 
I  lie  seeding  of  oiits  and  harle.v  (his  Sinuiig  must  he 
;i.s  large  as  iio.ssihle.  AVc*  do  not.  ailvise  Si*e<ling 
.'^jiring  wheat  or  rye.  'I'his  is  no  time  for  experi- 
inenr.  P.arley  is  :i  neglected  grjnn  on  many  farms. 
It  will  oftiui  give  more  grain  feed  than  oats.  In 
our  own  CJise,  (he  labor  jinihlem  has  hecoine  so  hard 
that  Ave  shiill  cut  out  ii  good  slnii'e  of  the  homl  <u'ops 
^jiiid  sow  oats,  barley  and  Soy  he.ins,  keeping  hogs 
to  eiit  iiji  or  hai'A’i'st  th«*  ci'ops.  -Vt  ;iii.v  I'jite,  a\  e  must 
s(U‘d  nioiv  Spring  grain. 

* 

ACONFKKMNt’F  w.us  Indd  on  Friday.  Deceiiiher 
2S,  at  the  Yates  Hotel,  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  at 
Avhicli  th(“re  wiu'e  pi'esent  nqiri^sentatives  o(  all  the 
leailing  iigi-ii-nlt oral  oi-giinizat ions  of  this  Sta1(‘. 
.\n  orgiini/.atioii  was  perfc'ctiul  along  the  liin*s  of  the 
.\nierican  F(*dei'iition  of  Labor.  The  naim‘  ol  the 
orgiini/.at ion  is  the  New  York  1-edt‘ration  id  Agiiciil- 
ture,  iiml  tin'  ollicers  elected  ai‘«>:  S.  i..  Striving.s, 
lire.sideiit  New  '  rk  State  Federation  of  Farm  Un- 
nans.  prc'sideiit.  i  'Stile,  N.  Y. ;  Samuel  Frasm-,  vice- 
president,  Cenesi-o,  N  J  Seth  .T.  T.  Push,  president 
Western  New  York  Tlor  i cultural  Society,  secretary, 
.Morton.  N.  Y. ;  Willis  K  Kogers,  president  New  York 
Mh-te  Fruit  Crowiu-s’  Association,  treasurer.  William- 
.>^011,  N.  Y.  'I'lnu-e  is  oiipurtunity  in  this  organization 
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for  gooil  service  to  the  agricultural  inter(‘sts  of  the 
Stati'.  We  liick  nnifonnit.v  of  intinence  and  action, 
i)ut  in  oi'der  to  make  it  responsive  to  farm  senti¬ 
ment  it  must  h(>  demociatic.  It  must  come  from  the 
r.unk  and  tile  of  (lie  memlicrsliip  of  (lie  farm  orgaiii- 
ziilioiis.  Otherwise  tlio  federation  would  la*  Iiureau- 
cratic  iind  not  reiiresent  the  real  farm  iiiins  or  .senti¬ 
ment.  From  tlie  report  of  (lie  conference  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  tliat  tlie.se  iieculs  were  in  mind,  and  it  only  re- 
nijiins  for  the  memlxus  of  tlie  various  organizations 
to  see  tliiit  tlie.A’  are  iiroperl.v  reiiri'sented  in  the  conn- 
ells  of  (lie  federation,  .'it  all  events  a  beginning  lias 
licen  niadib  Tliis  has  been  discus.sed.iuid  attemiited 
many  times  h<‘fore.  'I'lie  promise  of  a  permanent 
success  is  now  enconraglng  Its  usefulness  to  farm¬ 
ers  will  depend  largel.v  on  tlieir  individual  contrihn- 

tions  in  tliought,  energy  .und  means,  to  it. 

* 

T  K.xci.osE  a  clipping  from  the  Rochester,  N.  Y..  Ilcr- 
idd  of  .Jiinuary  1.  I  was  aware  that  the  production  of 
eggs  Avas  diminishing,  but  that  (lie  (ifiricidtitnil  joiinuil 
was  entirely  responsible  wsis  qniti*  a  shock  to  me.  Thi.s 
particular  editor  (Rochester  Herald)  lias  been  continu¬ 
ally  misrepresenting  farmers  Jind  their  interests  for  the 
past  year  or  more,  and  1  think  someone  should  gi\'e  him 
a  tall'dllg  to.  EDWAUD  MASON. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Rochester  Herald  printed  .‘in  editorial  on 
“Profiteering,”  and  in  sjieaking  of  eggs  it  said; 

Hue  of  (lie  influences  detrimental  to  the  proper  pro¬ 
duction  and  (listrihutioii  of  this  particular  i-miimodity  is 
ilie  agricultural  journal,  which  is  assiduously  .seeking  to 
imiuess  the  farmer  with  tlie  notion  lliat  it  costs  him  as 
much  to  keep  a  chicken  a.s  it  does  to  rai.se  one  of  liis 
cliildren. 

Somelhiiig  is  Avroicg  witli  Hie  Roclio-stcr  Herald. 
I’lililislied  in  one  of  Hie  greatest  farming  districts  in 
.Vmeric-a,  and  i»ecnliarl.v  deiiendent  upon  farmers  for 
its  living,  tliis  paptu*  is  continuiilly  liriiig  some  sneer 
or  .slur  at  farmers.  .Tnst  Avhy  tliis  is  done  no  one 
semns  to  know,  lint  it  looks  like  a  case  of  pure  “ens- 
sedness.”  Not  long  ago  the  Herald  went  ont  of  its 
Avay  to  in-iiit  some  lignres  about  hogs  from  Indiana. 
'I'he  Herald  tried  to  make  ont  that  a  farmer  maile 
.‘jtoLOtMl  on  (he  sale  of  hogs,  and  used  tliis  incident  to 
insiiinate  that  farmers  are  Jill  getting  inch— or  might 
get  rich  if  they  Avere  not  l:izy  slackers.  Wo  Avroto 
this  Indiana  niiin  and  found  tli.-it  ho  is  a  l»ank(*r.  and 
lie  gives  these  figures  aliont  Ins  liogs : 

On  the  third  day  of  October  I  .sold  1.1.'J4  hogs,  for 
AA’hicli  1  rcc(‘ived  .'jt.oO,iS48..‘}L  Imt  it  is  lianlly  ncccssar.v 
for  mo  to  add  that  yon  liavo  licon  sligliily  misinformed 
a.s  to  tlic  profit.  I  Avill  attempt  to  give  yon  the  ap¬ 
proximate  cost  of  producing  Hiese  liogs : 

1.134  hogs,  averiiging  about  100  Ills.,  at  .$14  .  .  .$l.‘)..S7d.OO 

Immnuing  .  LFILOO 

IP, (IPO  Im.  corn  iit  .$2.2.") .  ‘Jg.'iPP.PO 

84  tons  liomiii.v  h’od  at  .$00 .  4,02P.P0 

IPO  acres  clover  pasture  at  .$1P .  l,P(Kt.P() 

.$4.5,1.‘}P.(K) 

I  IniA’e  made  110  attempt  to  estimate  Ihe  lahoi’,  Avliicli, 
of  course,  is  an  item  to  lie  coiisidereil.  av.  C.  MU.i.Kil. 

No  one  would  take  care  of  1,134  hogs  for  nothing, 
and  every  farmer  knows  there  are  oHier  charges 
wliicli  Avould  hriiig  tliis  cost  iij)  to  .$47, POP.  Yet  the 
Rocheslm*  Herald  tries  to  make  it  appear  from  these 
figures  tliat  farmers  an*  all  getting  rich.  This  is 
only  one  sample  of  many  delilu'rate  efforts  to  dis¬ 
credit  farmers.  Our  friend  thinks  “someone  sliould 
give  him  a  talking-  to.”  'I'ln*  mo.st  (‘IfectiA’e  talking 
to  any  iiaper  is  done  by  its  readers! 

CoNORESS  aiilliorizial  Hie  President  to  lairchase 
IPP.PPP  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  distribute  it 
at  cost  to  farmers.  It  li;is  liei'ii  imiiossihlo  to  lind 
slilps  to  carry  tliis  nitrali^  before  now,  lint  Seendar.v 
Honslon  now  .says  that  about  LS.iMip  tons  Avill  he  de¬ 
livered  at  smihoard  jiorls  during  .lannar.v.  'I'lie  luil- 
ance  xif  Hie  1PP,PpO  tons  will  follow.  'I'lie  jirlce  Avill 
he  about  $75  per  ton  on  Hie  cars,  and  the  farmers 
must  iia.A'  freiglit.  State  t:ixi*s  and  oHier  local  ex- 
lieiises.  'I'liis  nitrate  avIU  he  sold  only  to  fanners 
for  use  during  Hie  coniing  season,  and  not  more  than 
they  IniA’e  nseil  in  former  years.  AVe  lind  tliat  many 
farmers  have  (‘xpected  great  things  from  tliis  goA’- 
ernmeiit  sale  of  nitrate.  The  )  ’-'u.  as  outlined,  does 
not  look  Avonderfnl,  to  sa.v  the  le:i,st. 

The  campaign  for  reiM*al  of  Hie  .s<-liool  law  is 
growing  like  a  snowball.  'I'lie  sniiervisors  of 
Saratoga,  Onondaga.  Uroome.  AVyoniing,  lielaAvare, 
f'lienango  and  oHier  counties  have  voted  against  the 
law  and' directed  Hieir  nqire.sentativi's  at  .\lliany  to 
work  for  sm-ii  rejieal.  Word  conu's  to  us  Hiat  Hov. 
Wliilman  ami  the  “leadi-rs’’  recognizi*  Hu*  storm  that 
is  coming,  and  are  now  r(*ad.v  to  anu'iid  Hu*  law.  on 
Hio  ground  tliat  it  contains  some  good  features 
wiiich  should  lie  n-tained.  AVe  would  liave  iiotliiiig 
to  do  witli  Hieir  amendments.  If  country  peojile  do 
not  know  Hie  tricks  of  these  “amenders”  already 
they  never  can  learn.  'I'liese  jioliticians  Avonld  lix 
the  laAv  so  it  Avould  lie  worse  Hian  ever.  We  should 
all  stand  for  absolute  repeal.  'I'lien  let  our  country 
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lieojile  .get  together  and  Avork  out  a  iicaa’  laAv  Avhich 
Avill  be  fair  to  the  rural  district.s.  Parts  of  Hie 
jiresent  laAV  may  he  re-enacted  if  desired.  Init  let  ns 
.get  rid  of  this  law  as  it  stands  tirst  of  all.  On  page 
81  is  a  call  for  the  formation  of  a  Patrons’  Lca.iruc 
to  concentrate  and  organize  sentiment  in  this  scliool 
rpiesHon.  Every  man  and  woman  Avho  lives  in  a 
New  York  rural  district  should  .ioiii  at  once,  for  avo 
liave  hero  Hie  basis  for  a  great  organization.  Out 
of  nearl.v  l.OPO  communications  on  this  .school  hnv 
about  15  people  have  favored  the  hiAV  AA-ithout  quali- 
(ication  and  say  we  do  not  give  tliem  a  fair  .shoAving. 
Next  week  Ave  sliall  iirint  Avhat  seems  to  us  the  fair¬ 
est  statement  of  the  case  tliat  can  be  presented. 

WE  tliink  tliat  ver.v  imich  of  Hie  .soft  com  iiro- 
duced  in  the  Central  West  last  year  Avonid 
haA’e  lieen  imicli  better  qualil.v  if  jivailable  ]ihos- 
pliorus  had  lieen  n.sed  as  a  fertilizer.  It  seems  to  he 
denioiistrated  tliat  jihospliorus  Avill  ijuicken  maturity 
of  .seed.  Nitrogen  seems  to  jirolong  groAvth.  .Some¬ 
times  corn  planted  in  a  heavily  manured  sod  Avill 
make  a  very  rank  and  lung  groAvth.  so  that  an  early 
frost  AA'ill  catch  it  nnripened.  Sniicrphosjihate  used 
Avitli  tlie  manure  would  have  ripened  the  com 
earlier,  and.  in  some  cases,  saved  it  from  frost. 
There  are  a  few  iieojilo  in  Hie  conntr.A’  Avho  accuse  us 
of  selling  out  to  Hie  fertilizer  trust  Avlienever  avo 
advise  the  use  of  snporiihosiiliate.  'I'lie  fact  Is  that 
aA'ailalile  phos|)liorus  is  one  of  the  most  nece.s.sary 
fertilizers  for  all  grains.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  Hu* 
fertilizer  manufacturers  are  having  their  trouhh's 
tills  year,  like  all  Hie  rest  of  ns.  Shall  Ave  he  ac¬ 
cused  of  “selling  out”  to  our  readers  Avlieii  Ave  tell 
them  that  avaiiahle  phosphorus  Avill  not  only  ripen 
the  grain  earlier,  hut  plump  the  Avheat  kernels  and 
increase  the  yield? 

The  Avomeii  Avon  'a  notable  vii-tory  Avhen  the 
House  of  Representatives  gave  a  two-thirds  Aote 
for  a  woman  sulTrage  amendment.  For  more  than 
70  yeiirs,  or  at  least  Iavo  generations,  the  tight  for 
this  right  to  A’ote  lias  been  carried  on.  Tlie  Senate 
must  still  supiiort  the  amendment,  and  it  will  hi*  a 
A'ory  close  A’oto.  In  Ncaa’  York  the  “antis”  are  iirov- 
in.g  themselves  very  “poor  loser.s.’’  'I'lie  State  .g.'.vc 
a  .great  majorit.v  for  siilYragi*.  Now  the  Avomen  av’.io 
are  opposed  are  AA’orking  to  have  the  Legislature  tr..' 
to  reA’orse  thi.s  decision  h.A'  ordering  anoHier  A’oti*.  .V 
second  campaign  Ax^onld  niily  result  in  a  larger 
ma.jorlt.v'  than  ever.  Wlicrever  we  go  aa'o  find  count  r.v 
women  takiii.g  their  new  duties  s»*rh)nsl.v,  and  thc.v 
Avill  iieA'ei’  p(*rmit  the  ballot  to  he  taki'ii  from  tlu*ni. 
H:  is  liard  to  nnderstaiid  the  mind  anil  method  of 
these  “antic."  No  one  has  mncli  sympathy  for  a 
"lioor  loser."  in  politics  or  elsewhere! 

It’s  no  use  to  ask  Governor  AVhitnian.  He,  eares 
nothing  for  u.s  fanners,  else  he  voulihrt  have  depose  1 
the  farmers’  stainieh  friend,  or  aiqiointcd  that  excre.s- 
ceiu-e,  ('has.  11.  Uetls.  on  the  Food  Cmitrol.  I  saw  aril 
liearil  liiin  at  our  <  hmndaga  Farm  Uureau  meeting.  He 
imlled  himself  up  like  a  toad.  He  talked,  hut  didn’t  say 
anything.  Tiios.  n.  woktman. 

THA'r  descriiiHon  certainly  lits*  Mr.  Itetts.  (tm* 
great  thing  Jihont  this  eimt(*st  over  the  sehool 
hiAV  is  tliat  it  lias  driven  farmers  to  cut  out  the  non- 
esscnlials.  'I'he  Avar,  the  hard  Winter,  big  expenses, 
the  labor  question  and  the  iineertainty  about  emps 
tiiiil  jiriees  iiai'e  all  eomhined  to  foi-ee  farim*rs  into 
a  dlseussiou  of  essential  things.  'J’heir  lioiiies  ami 
Hi<*ir  futures  are  at  stake.  'I'liey  go  to  a  meeting 
eager  for  strong,  vital  talk  by  brave  men,  and  liear 
Urotlier  llotts  and  similar  orators  prate  ahont  Hie 
excellent  committees  anil  tine  jiolitieal  maeliiiiery 
wliich  is  to  make  hash  of  Hie  food  question.  "He 
talked,  but  didn't  sa.v  anything!”  .V  very  good 
report  of  an  hour's  siicech,  and  the  striuige  thing 
about  it  is  that  Uetts  and  liis  like  tliink  tliey  are 
making  a  great  hit  Avith  tlie  farmers. 


Brevities 

Potato  pancakes  to  save  bread. 

T.ai.k  all  you  will  about  the  new  legumes,  hut  good 
.old  clover  hay  is  still  the  stand-by. 

Much  of  Hu*  fuel  Avasted  in  hoiiiires  will  make  a  good 
lire  in  the  kitchen  stove. 

AYhat  has  become  of  tin*  inomised  cheap  feed?  Must 
he  snowed  in. 

'riiEiiE  Avill  be  more  war  gardens  than  ever  before  this 
year. 

Fifty  cents  a  pound  for  dried  rabbit  .skims  mi.uht 
seem  like  a  hominza  until  you  n-alize  tliat  six  or  sevr-n 
skins  are  needed  to  make  a  iiomnl. 

Tt  is  ri'tiorted  that  Australia  has  120.000.000  bushels 
of  old  wheat  on  liand.  which  i-aanot  he  marketed  for 
lack  of  sliiiis. 

.Mil.  Hoover  reports  (he  following  from  a  country 
woinan  :  “Ont  at  our  idace  i-gg  money  is  used  to  buy 
sliells  for  the  .shotgun,  and  that  supplies  rabbit  meat  at 
a  very  .small  outlay.”  'I'hat  gunner  would  be  Avelcome 
at  our  place,  where' rabbits  are  eating  the  trees  badly. 


tl 


Dairymen’s  League  Officers  Indicted 

It  Will  Prove  a  Disguised  Blessing 

LEA(;UE  OFFICEllS  INDICTEI ).— The  loiiff- 
I'l-oinised  and  iiuich-tlireatened  le^al  attack  on  the 
Dairyinen's  League  has  tinally  materialized.  La.st 
week  a  grand  jury  in  tlie  City  of  New  York  tiled 
indictments  against  seven  members  of  tlie  Dairy¬ 
men's  League,  alleging  con.spiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade  under  the  Donnelly  law.  Seven  years  ago 
c.fter  the  O’Malley  investigation,  another  grand  jury 
tiled  indictments  against  nine  milk  dealers  under  the 
same  law  Lu’  tlie  same  reason.  Those  indictments 
yet  stand,  hut  the  dealers  have  never  been  hronglit 
to  trial.  It  will  he  interesting  to  know  which  of 
these  oases  the  District  Attorney  will  tirst  prosecute. 

CHAOTIC  CONDITIONS. — The  incident  at  lea.st 
serves  to  show  the  absurd  and  chaotic  condition  of 
agricultural,  legal  and  commercial  affairs  in  the 
State  of  New  Y'ork.  For  a  cinarter  of  a  century  the 
State  has  encouraged  co-operative  organizations 
among  farmers.  It  had  adoided  laws  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  made  approiiriations  for  its  encouragement, 
.•mil  has  employed  oHicials  to  help  in  the  promotion 
of  such  organizations.  It  has  such  officials  at  the 
present  time.  Of  recent  years  other  State.s,  and  the 
Federal  government,  have  undertaken  similar  work 
and  are  spending  money  to  the  same  end.  Now  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  after  the  farmers  have  ac- 
( opted  the  State  teaching,  and  adopted  means  effec¬ 
tively  to  n.se  the  (>rganizatlons.  as  implied  in  the 
law.s,  farmers  are  told  that  the  acts  are  illegal  and 
tlu'.v  must  he  punished  for  crime,  and  their  organiza¬ 
tion  dissolved.  Nothing  could  he  more  inconsistmit 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  nothing  can  excn.se  the 
Legislature  from  correcting  such  a  state  of  aff'airs 
:  nd  harmonizing  the  conflicting  laws.  If  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  producers  is  to  he  iiei-mitted  and  encouraged 
hy  the  State,  then  there  should  he  no  criminal  laws 
in  conflict  with  these  legal  privileges,  and  if  the 
State  proposes  to  prevent  collective  bargaining  and 
( (i-oi)erative  effort,  then  it  should  come  out  snnarely 
and  oi)eidy  and  let  ns  have  the  issue  settled  definite¬ 
ly  one  way  or  the  other.  .  The  State  can  no  longer 
pl:iy  both  sides  in  this  game. 

IN('()NSISTENT  .ACTION. — .Vnother  evidence  of 
the  absurdity  of  the  indictments  is  found  in  the  fact  • 
that  since  the  jilh'ged  .acts  complained  of  were  com¬ 
mitted.  State  and  Federal  otlicials  have  formed  a 
commission  and  fixed  prices  for  milk  on  their  own 
account.  After  conducting  an  iminiry  during  the 
month  of  December  this  Federal  commission  admit¬ 
ted  that  the  price  tisked  by  the  i)rodncer.s'  represen¬ 
tatives  was  too  low  and  they  have  not  only  author¬ 
ized  an  ima-eased  price  to  the  producers,  hut  also  an 
increased  price  foi'  the  distributors  of  milk  in  the 
city.  No  man  and  no  set  of  men  can  sell  milk  with¬ 
out  n.aming  a  i>rice  that  they  are  willing  to  accept, 
and  if  it  is  unlawful  for  an  as.soci.ation  of  farmers  to 
name  the  piace  at  which  the.v  are  willing  to  sell  milk, 
then  it  must,  in  principle,  at  least,  he  a  crime  for 
other  intere.sts  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  no  unin¬ 
formed  man  will  seriously  dispute  that  such  things 
ai'e  done  every  hour  of  evc'ry  business  day  in  the 
year.  We  will,  of  course,  he  referred  to  the  customs 
of  trade,  to  law.  and  to  constitutional  prohibitions. 
Certainly.  Customs  of  trade,  law  and  constitutions 
hav'  all  been  made  by  men  who  make  a  huslness  and 
a  profit  in  the  distribution  of  farm  food  and  other 
forms  of  wealth.  Tlu'.v  have  not  been  made  in  the 
interests  of  producers,  nor  in  justice  to  producers. 
'I'lu'se  custom  la\^■s  and  constitutions  are  man-made. 
'Phere  is  nothing  sacred  in  them.  They  have  been 
inspired  by  cunning  and  greed  .and  enacted,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  by  men  of  selli.sh  motives. 

It  is  our  business  to  reiteal  them  or  to  revise  them 
on  the  laws  of  eipiity  and  justice.  And  we  are  going 
to  do  it.  This  legal  complication  should  i)rove,  and 
we  predict  will  prove,  .a  hlessing  in  disguise.  It  has^ 
been  ahettial  and  Inspirial  and  enconragial  by  the 
milk  dealers  and  distributors.  It  is  inlemhal  to 
break  up  the  Dairymen's  League  and  to  discourage 
and  dishearten  its  memhershiit.  It  will  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  It  will  hind  the  dairy  f.arniers  closer  to 
each  other  than  ever  before.  It  will  naturally  he  a  ' 
distraction  and  anno.vance  and  an  exi)ense,  hut  the 
organization  will  make  ui»  for  all  this  in  a  new  loy- 
jilty  and  a  new  determination  of  dairymen  to  work 
out  their  own  problem  of  milk  distribution.  It  will 
make  the  League  stronger. 

DEFECTS  IN  CIIAUTEll. — ^The  truth  is  the 
Dairymen’s  League  is  not  organized  in  a  form  to 
best  serve  the  jiurposes  of  a  dairy  organization.  It 
was  probably  the  best  that  could  have  been  done  at 
the  time  it  was  originally  organized.  It  may  have 
been  well  enough  adapU*<l  to  the  initial  work  of  or¬ 
ganization,  hut  even  if  this  proptisition  he  admitteil. 
tlu‘  present  form  is  not  adapted  to  the  present  needs 
of  the  organization.  In  the  tirst  place,  the  League  is 
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formed  on  a  stock  company  capitalistic  business  form 
uiiihu’  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  .Jersey.  In  its 
form  and  its  charter  it  is  no  different  from  the  big 
stock  company  euteri)rises  that  have  been  chartered 
under  the  Niov  .Tersey  laws.  It  has  none  of  the  eo- 
openitive  features  in  it.  It  lia.s  been  subject  to  the 
same  form  of  control  as  other  stock  comi)any  cor¬ 
porations.  It  is  centered  from  the  head  and  works 
f I  om  the  to])  downward  and  from  the  center  outward. 
This  is  the  autocratic  capitalistic  business  form.  In 
practice  it  has,  of  course,  some  co-oi)erative  features. 
Co-operatiou  works  from  the  bottom  upward  and  from 
the  outer  circles  inward  and  ui)w:ird.  The  local  units 
take  care  of  their  own  local  affairs,  and  delegate  to 
the  center  iind  the  to])  those  functions  and  services 
that  can  he  best  performed  through  one  agency,  and 
that  service  in  the  present  instance  is  the  marketing 
and  sale  of  milk. 

LOCAL  OKOANIZ.VTION  NEEDED.— The  per¬ 
fection  of  locjtl  organization  for  the  dairymen  is  a 
necessity  that  is  forcing  it.self  ui)on  the  membership 
every  day.  Dealers  and  representatives  and  hoards 
of  health  make  and  enforce  regulations  and  inspec¬ 
tions  to  grade  milk  and  to  test  the  fat  content  of 
milk.  The  price  of  milk  dei)ends  ui)on  this  grading 
and  testing,  and  to  that  extent  the  agents  of  the 
hoards  of  health  and  of  the  dealers  control  the  price. 
If  any  one  dealer,  in  any  one  [)lace.  .score  and  test 
correctly,  other  dealers  and  other  j)roducers  suffer 
in  comparison.  In  any  event  producers  as  a  whole 
suffer  the  losses  in  the  system.  The  need  is  for 
local  organizjitions  under  a  definite  plan  and  au¬ 
thority  by  which  the  producers  can  control  these 
scores  and  tests  foi'  themselves.  The  i)erfection  of 
local  organizations  will  al.so  hasten  the  control  of 
shii>i)ing  stations  and  pasteurizing  idants  and  cream¬ 
eries  by  the  pnxlucers  them.selves.  and  this  control 
of  local  facilities  and  care  of  suri)lu.ses  is  a  uece.s.sity 
to  the  economic  and  ellicieut  distribution  of  milk. 
Strong,  well-defined  local  organizations  are  al.so  nec¬ 
essary  to  eipialize  prices  in  time  of  a  surplu.s,  and  to 
take  care  of  all  of  the  memh{>rs  on  an  eipial  basis, 
and  this  treatment  of  all  alike  is  ahsolutel.v'  essential 
to  the  permanent  siicce.ss  of  the  organization. 

THE  FLTIM.VTE  I’FRI’OSE. — The  common  jiur- 
pose  of  the  League  is  to  effect  a  profitable  market 
for  milk,  and  to  see  that  the  farmer  gets  his  money 
for  it  after  it  is  sold.  Its  succe.ss  will  build  up  the 
industry  in  the  State  ami  ultimately  increase  pro¬ 
duction.  and  with  the  increased  volume,  other  things 
being  eipial,  will  probably  tend  to  decrease  the  cost 
of  production.  Hut  to  reach  these  re.sults  it  must 
first  decrease  the  cost  of  distribution.  We  can 
never  build  up  a  big  dairy  industry  by  allowing 
dealers  to  make  the  price  of  milk  to  con.sumers  .so 
high  tluit  consumi)tiou  in  noi'iiial  times  will  he  re¬ 
stricted  or  decreased.  The  interest  of  the  farmers 
is  in  a  cheap  distributing  .system,  and  the  lowest 
possible  cost  to  the  consumer  as  an  encouragement 
to  increased  consumi)tion  after  the  farmer  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  fair  cost  for  i)roduction  and  a  reasonable 
profit.  Me  must  sell  enough  milk  in  both  cans  and 
hottU's  dii'oct  to  the  grocery  stores  to  demonstrate 
the  economy  in  this  system  of  distribution  and  to 
standardize  the  cost.  M’Ikmi  we  do  this  and  .secure 
an  honest  definition  of  gnides  and  fat  standards  the 
milk  lu'ohh'iu  will  lx*  well  on  the  wa.v  to  solution. 

LAM’S  ARE  ACAIN.'^T  t'()-( )I’ERATI VE  M'ORK. 
— It  is  true  tluit  our  organization  laws  are  not  well 
adaiited  for  the  development  of  co-ojienitive  cor¬ 
porations.  Our  cor])orate  laws  have  been  enacted 
for  the  benefit  of  caiiital  and  for  selfish  money-mak¬ 
ing  business  imrpose.s.  M'hen  men  start  co-operative 
enterprises  for  the  most  part  the.v  turn  to  the  form.s 
of  organizafion  that  are  in  existence  and  that  have 
been  succe.ssful  as  organizations  of  capital  which 
lend  themselves  to  easy  control  and  to  tlx*  periietua- 
tion  of  individual  control,  and  the  ri'al  co-operative 
principles  are  sidetracked.  The  present  situation, 
however,  absolutely  demands  a  revision  and  a  clari¬ 
fication  of  our  old  complicated  and  chaotic  s.vstem  of 
agricultural  laws.  Tlie  work  of  revision  should  be 
undertaken  at  once  h.v  the  present  Legislature,  and 
some  one  with  vision  enough  to  comi»reheud  co¬ 
operative  needs  should  he  called  in  to  iirepare  a 
comiireheusive  and  workable  statute  under  Avhich 
co-operative  coriiorations  can  he  organized  and  op¬ 
erated  free  from  the  suspicion  or  jiossihility  of  vio¬ 
lating  techuieal  anti-trust  or  consiiiracy  laws. 


Where  are  the  Commissions? 

If  the  conditions  in  the  produce  trade  in  the  City 
of  New  Y'ork  do  not  .spur  the  numerous  Cit.v,  State 
and  Federal  food  commissions  to  some  heliiful,  jirac- 
tical  action,  nothing  in  the  world  can  he  expected  to 
do  .<o.  The  amount  of  food  that  has  been  ruthle.ssly 
sacrificed  in  and  around  the  harbors  of  New  Y'ork. 
the  first  week  or  ten  days  of  .Tanuary,  exceedeil  the 


tonnage  that  conservations,  commissions  and  food 
ri'gulators  could  save  in  a  liletime.  If  a  farmer  had 
no  better  facilities  for  conducting  his  business  than 
the  railroads  and  jiroduce  dealers  of  the  City  of 
New'  York  have  for  the  handling  of  food,  the  whoU* 
State  and  nation  would  he  out  in  a  proiuigauda  to 
lecture  and  educate  him.  The  commissions  and  com¬ 
mittees  and  deputy  regulators  are  (►lentiful  and  nu¬ 
merous.  They  occupy  fine  dflices  and  control  priuce- 
l.\'  apiiropriations.  Almost  every  da.v  we  hear  of 
new  apiiointments,  hut  the  food  (piestioii  in  New 
Y'ork  grows  wor.se  and  w'or.se. 

The  extra  shiiHuonts  at  the  holiday  season  were 
anticipated  in  the  public  press.  It  is  an  annual  re¬ 
currence.  hut  the  regulators  and  committees  tended 
strictly  to  their  office  duties  and  during  the  holida.\  s 
l)erishahle  foods  .spoiled  on  the  docks  and  in  the 
warehouses  of  .New'  Y'ork  and  .lersey  City  for  want 
of  facilities  to  move  them. 

The  cold  weather  at  the  hegiiiniug  of  the  year  was 
predicted  and  no  advance  measures  were  taken  to 
move  food  i»romptly  on  its  arrival,  nor  has  any  .such 
mea.sure  beep  developed  since.  Tons  and  carloads  of 
food  in  conseiiuence  have  frozen  and  wasted,  and 
millions  of  dollars  worth  have  gone  to  the  dump.'<, 
and  producers  who  sent  it  here  have  suffeied  pro¬ 
portionate  io.sses.  In  the  meantime  the  cit.v  is  short 
of  food.  Poor  peojile  are  hungering  and  rioting  for 
it.  Df  cour.se,  the  destruction  will  have  an  effect 
on  future  prices,  and  the  shortage  will  result  in 
higher  lu-ices  to  the  cit.v  consumer,  who  is  already 
comiilaining  of  excessive  cost.s. 

M'aste  .serves  no  one.  It  is  a  lo.ss  to  all.  and  these 
losses  can  only  he  averted  h.v  system  and  propt'i- 
facilities  for  distribution.  The  administrators  con- 
lined  themselves  to  jietty  reguljitions  of  retailers. 
1  he.^  did  not  tackle  the  real  iirohlem  of  distrihurion. 
because  the  speculators  and  powerful  distributors 
are  op[)o.sed  to  any  interference  with  the  .system  that 
the.v'  them.selves  have  adopted  and  which  the.v'  find 
convenient  and  profitable.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  present  policy  of  the  State,  and  so  long  as 
it  is  i)ursued  the  exjx'iise  of  food  administration  is 
only  added  to  the  burden  on  the  cost  of  living. 


A  Patrons’  League;  The  School  Law 


The  opposition  to 
New  York  State  in 


the  new  township  school  law  in 
countr.v  districts  is  emiihatic  and 


with  even 
i.v  entirelv. 


almost  general.  The  farmer  advocates  of  the  law  !ir<' 
in  a  small  minorit.v.  The  comiilaints  involve  not  onlv 
the  expense,  but  individual  family  and  neighborhoo'd 
consideration.s.  The  protests  against  the  law  are  s.. 
pronounced  a.s  to  threaten  a  social  if  not  a  ixditieal 
revolution.  No  comiiromi.se  is  possible.  The  law  must 
be  repealed.  Farmers  will  never  be  .satisfied 
a  revision  of  it.  They  want  it  out  of  the  wa 

Local  (Iranges  and  local  branches  of  tin*  Dairvmen's 
League  have  already  held  meetings,  and  made  deiminds 
repeal  of  the  law,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that 
a  I  these  etlorts  have  not  focus.sed  in  one  definite  uniform 
plan  or  organization  to  expre.ss  the  protest  of  the  people 
against  the  law  and  the  conditions  that  it  has  created 

Many  reipiests  have  come  to  us  for  forms  of  organi¬ 
zation.  The  form  is  not  reall.v  important;  hut  there 
would  be  strength  in  simiile  uniformity.  For  the  imr- 
pose  of  this  uniformity  and  to  supiily  the  needs  of 
those  who  have  adopted  no  form  we  submit  the  meniber- 
ship  plixlge  printed  below.  After  a  number  have  signed, 
a  meeting  should  be  called,  and  officers  elected.  A 
delegate  should  also  be  elected  to  a  countv  convention 
to  be  organized  later  by  all  the  delegates  of  the  county. 
It  would  also  be  well  to  provide  an  expense  fund 
through  a  moderate  membershii)  fee  to  cover  the  cost  of 
postage  and  travel.  The  comity  conventions  can  then 
send  delegates  to  Albany  and  in  various  wavs  make  it 
clear  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  that ‘this  schooi 
law  must  be  reiiealed.  To  emphasize  this  iiniforniitv  of 
action,  we  suggest  ami  urge  that  a  meeting  he  ‘held 
m  every  rural  school  district  of  the  State  ou  the  first 
Saturday  of  February,  namely  February  2;  and  that 
the  delegates  meet  in  county  convention  oii  the  following 
Saturday.  February  0.  At  the  county  convention  a  State 
committee  can  be  formed  to  speak  and  act  for  the  sclmo! 
patrons  of  the  State  at  Albany.  The  form  of  niembei- 
ship  ina.y  be  clipped  and  used  or  blanks  will  be  sent  on 
application,  though  the  precise  form  is  not  imixirtant. 

M''hen  the  Ihitrons’  I.eagues  are  formed  in  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  officers  and  of 
the  county  delegates  should  be  mailed  to  League  Hun^au. 
Rural  New-Yorker,  to  crystallize  the  effort  in  juiblicitv. 
Legislatures  are  influenced  by  numbers  and  we  shouhi 
have  a  record  of  the  number  of  leagues  ami  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  each.  M'herever  l(x*al  Granges,  Dairvmen’s 
League  or  other  local  organizations  exist  the  work  can  be 
luirsued  eflectivel.v  through  the  existing  organizations. 

The  Legislature  is  now  in  session  and  tlie  work 
should  be  taken  up  at  ont*e  and  vigorouslv.  Are  .vou 
interested  enough  to  start  a  Hatron.s’  League  in  voiir 
school  district ‘f 


PATRONS’  LEAGUE 

TO  KKPK.Xr, 

THE  TOM'N.'HIIP  vSCHOOL  LAW 
M'e  the  undersigned  patrons  of  School  District  Num¬ 
ber . in  the  town  of . couutv 

of . State  of  New  York  hereby  bind 

ouixselves  in  an  organization  to  be  known  as  the  Patrons’ 
League,  the  purpo.se  of  which  shall  he  to  use  our  united 
intliience  to  reiieal  the  Township  School  Law,  known  as 
Ghajiter  .‘12.S  of  the  laws  of  1017. 

M'e  in-omise  to  attend  local  meetings  as  often  as  jios- 
sihle;  to  formally  organize  the  Patrons’  League;  ti> 
help  elect  delegates  to  a  county  league  to  be  organized 
for  the  .same  purpose;  and  to  make  a  voluntary  contri¬ 
bution  to  help  pay  expense  of  postage  and  travel. 

X.VMKS  Ol'  MKMIIKRS  ; 
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•Uhe  R  U  R  AL  N  E  W-YO  R  K  E  R 


January  10.  inis 


Some  Causes  for  “Hard  Times” 

Yet  Not  the  Whole  Story 


[This  papor  was  read  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Cattaraugus  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Pomona 
Grange  by  F.  (J.  Daniels.  Mr.  Daniels 
is  a  plain  and  substantial  farmer,  and 
what  he  says  no  doubt  expresses  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  most  farmers  who  have  worked 
hard  and  lived  economically  in  order  to 
own  a  farm  and  .secure  a  competence. 
Most  younger  people  will  scarcely  agree 
with  him,  but  they  can  hardly  deny  his 
facts.] 

The  Story  of  a  Crank. — I  hope  no 
one  will  take  any  offense  at  what  I  have 
written,  as  I  have  no  notion  of  offending 
anyone.  P.ut,  in  order  to  do  justice  to 
the  subject  assigned  me,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  talk  about  my  neighbors  .some. 

I  am  sure  that  some  of  you  will  think 
that  I  am  a  crank.  And  I  am  a  crank 
in  some  things,  i.et  me  tell  you  a  story 
about  a  crank  before  I  take  up  my  sub¬ 
ject.  I  once  heard  a  very  not<’d  woman 
deliver  a  lecture  at  a  teachers’  institute. 
She  said  : 

“One  night,  after  I  had  done  my  very 
best  with  my  subject,  I  overheard  one 
lady  say  to  another,  TIow  do  you  like 
•her?’  ‘Oh,  .she  is  a  crank,’  said  the  other 
one.  ‘That  is  just  what  I  think,’  said 
the  first  one.  I  didn’t  wait  to  hear  any 
more,  but  I  went  (to  my  hotel  and  to  bed 
with  that  awful  word  crank  ringing  in 
my  ears,  and  I  cried  myself  to  sleep.  I 
got  up  the  next  morning  sad  and  dis¬ 
couraged.  Now,  there  was  a  large  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  in  that  village,  and  the 
superintendent  invited  me  to  visit  the 
plant  with  him.  I  accepted,  and  as  we 
went  through  the  rooms  he  explained  the 
working  of  the  different  machines,  and 
finally  we  went  down  into  the  engine 
room  to  see  the  big  engine.  I  noticed  an 
arm  attached  to  the  drive  wheels,  and  I 
asked  what  that  was.  He  said  it  was  a 
crank.  I  .said,  ‘A  crank  !  What  is  that 
for?’  ‘Why,  my  dear  lady,  that  runs  all 
of  the  machinery  of  the  plant.’  I  said 
to  myself.  ‘Mary,  don’t  you  cry  any  more 
when  j)eople  call  you  a  crank,’  and  now  I 
am  lu'oud  to  be  called  a  crank.’’ 

King  Barleycorn. — I  claim  that  old 
King  Barleycorn  takes  the  lead  in  making 
people  hard  up.  T  think  that  every  hon¬ 
est-thinking  per.son  will  agree  with  me, 
that  intemi)erance  causes  more  sulTering 
and  misery  than  any  other  thing.  Now. 
in  order  to  handle  this  subject  satisfac¬ 
torily,  I  must  cite  you  a  few  instances 
that  I  know  of.  I  know  one  man  who 
earns  .$8.50  a  day,  and  is  always  hard  up. 
Why?  I  remember  one  time  that  be  drew 
one-half  month’s  pay,  went  on  a  week's 
spree  and  spent  every  dollar  of  it.  llis 
wages  and  the  week’s  time  amounted  to 
over  .$75.  You  will  say,  “Oh.  he  doesn’t 
do  that  every  time.”  No,  but  he  does 
waste  a  lot  of  money  and  time  nearly 
every  month.  I  know  another  man  (a 
cutler)  who  often  blew  in  his  entire 
week’s  wages  before  going  home,  after  he 
got  his  check.  He  died,  brother  Sutlers 
buried  him,  and  the  town  took  care  of  his 
family.  I  know  another  man  who,  25 
years  ago,  had  a  good  farm.  10  cows, 
horses,  all  of  the  necessjiry  farming  tools  - 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  money,  who 
is  now  a  pauper  ;  and  every  dollar  of  his 
property  has  gone  through  the  .saloon. 

He  Learned  His  Lesson. — Here  is  a 
true  story  of  how  one  drinking  man 
awoke  before  it  Avas  too  late.  He  in¬ 
vited  a  friend  to  go  in  and  have  a  drink. 
His  little  daughter  ran  in  after  him  and 
said,  “Papa,  please  give  me  .50  cents  to 
buy  me  one  of  those  little  felt  hats.”  He 
said.  “You’ll  have  to  wait  until  some 
other  time,  as  I  haven’t  the  money  to 
spare.”  He  threw  a  .50-cent  piece  on  the 
bar  to  pay  for  the  drinks.  While  it  lay 
there  the  saloonkeeper’s  daughter  ran  in 
from  the  back  room  and  said.  "Papa.  I 
want  .50  cents  to  buy  me  a  hat.”  He  said, 
“All  right,  Mary,”  and  shoved  the  50-cent 
piece  to  her.  The  man  who  bought  the 


drinks  said,  “Mr.  Man,  I  couldn’t  spare 
that  50  cents  to  buy  my  girl  a  hat,  but  I 
could  spare  it  to  buy  your  girl  one.  That 
is  the  last  cent  of  my  money  that  will 
ever  go  for  drink.”  Now,  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  deliver  a  temperance  lecture. 


whether  my  debts  are  paid  or  not.  If  my 
neighbor  gets  a  new  piano,  we  must  have 
one  too,  no  matter  whether  any  of  us  can 
play  or  not.  You  all  know  of  many  a 
poor  family  that  .supports  a  fine  piano, 
but  no  musician.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the.v  are  always  hard  up? 

Mortgage  or  Motor. — ^Now  here  is 
something  worse  than  that ;  the  automo¬ 
bile  craze.  If  my  neighbor  gets  an  auto, 
I  must  have  something  faster,  and  I  must 
honk  for  him  to  get  out  of  the  way.  One 
dealer  told  me  that  I  would  be  surprised 


Some  Cau.ses  lor  Hard  Time 


This  Electric  System  Was  Put  in  by  the  Money  Saved  in  a  Community  Where  There  was 
Water  Power  and  Good  Neighborly  Spirit 


but  I  wish  to  prove  my  statement  that 
intemperance  causes  hard  times.  I  knoAv 
several  cases  like  the  ones  mentioned,  and 
so  do  you. 

IVasteful  Buying. — The  next  in  or¬ 
der  is  extravaganc-e ;  buying  things  that 
we  don’t  need  just  because  someone  else 
does,  or  because  an  agent  wants  to  sell ; 
trying  to  keep  in  pace  or  to  outdo  your 
ueigbbors.  If  my  neighbor’s  wife  gets  a 
new  coat  and  hat  every  Spring  and  Fall, 
my  wife  must  have  one,  too,  no  matter 
whether  I  can  afford  it  or  not :  no  matter 


to  know  how  many  people  mortgaged  their 
homes  to  buy  automobiles.  I  know  a 
young  man  who  bought  a  10-acre  lot  on 
a  contract.  He  had  ijossession  of  it  about 
four  years,  when  he  lost  it,  not  being  able 
to  pay  the  interest.  Soon  after  he  1  t  the 
place  go  back,  he  came  out  Avith  a  ncAV 
automobile. 

Men  and  AVomen  Alike. — Y'ou  often 
hear  the  old  saying  that  a  Avoman  can 
throAV  out  as  much  Avith  a  .spoon  as  a  man 
can  carry  in  Avith  a  shovel.  That  is  true 
in  .‘5ome  cases,  but  many  times  the  man 


doesn’t  shovel  in  much.  I  knoAv  of  many 
women  Avho  are  much  more  economical 
than  their  husbands.  I  will  relate  one 
instance  that  I  know  of.  A  certain  Avom- 
an  Avent  to  select  a  baby  carriage.  She 
found  one  that  suited  her  for  .$20.  She 
told  the  dealer  that  her  husband  Avould 
call  for  it  soon.  The  hu.sband  did  call 
on  the  dealer  soon  afterwards,  but 
thought  the  carriage  Avasn’t  good  enough. 
He  bought  a  .$38  one.  He  is  a  working 
man  at  that.  Now  here  is  a  different 
man :  I  was  taking  his  order  for  gro¬ 
ceries  and  other  articles  one  day  when 
his  AA'ife  said,  “Fd,  I  wish  you  AAmuld 
order  a  yard  of  oilcloth  to  put  under  my 
sitting-room  stove  to  protect  my  carpet.” 
He  .said,  “Go  on  with  your  oilcloth  ;  you 
don’t  need  it.  Put  me  doAvn  for  a  pound 
of  fine-cut  tobacco.”  He  AA'as  practicing 
economy.  Another  instance  comes  to  my 
mind  Avhere  a  Avoman  practiced  economy. 
She  asked  me  the  price  of  salmon.  I  told 
her  20  cents.  She  said  she  could  buy  it 
in  Salamanca  for  IS  cents,  and  tAvo  cents 
was  as  good  for  ber  as  for  me.  I  said.  “I 
don’t  blame  you  for  saving  your  pennies. 
I  do  the  same.”  She  said,  “Yes,  you  save 
your  iiennies  to  get  rich,  but  I  save  mine 
to  buy  something  else  A\5th.  I  have  seen 
a  .$12  pair  of  shoes  doAvntown.  and  I  am 
going  to  have  them  as  .soon  as  I  get 
money  enough  to  pay  for  them.” 

The  In.stallment  Plan.^ — Buying  on 
the  installment  idan  keeps  many,  many 
people  hard  up  ;  because  they  buy  so  many 
things  that  they  don’t  need.  And  even  if 
you  do  need  those  articles,  you  can’t  af¬ 
ford  .  to  pay  the  difference  betAveen  cash 
price  and  the  installment  price.  One  of  my 
neigbboi’s  once  paid  .$0.5  for  a  seAving  ma¬ 
chine  that  the  agent  offered  to  me  for  .$.35 
cash.  ’This  is  only  one  of  the  many  in¬ 
stances  that  I  could  mention.  It  isn’t 
necessary.  You  knoAv  them  as  Avell  as  I. 
I  iLsed  to  live  in  the  lumber  Avoods.  I 
have  knoAvn  lots  of  men  Avbo  Avork  steady 
and  scrimp  and  save  during  May  and 
•Tune  so  that  they  might  celebrate  the 
Glorious  Fourth  appropriately.  Some  of 
them  Avere  married  men,  too. 

IVasteful  AmusemenTvS. — Noav,  one 
thing  more,  and  I  am  through  ;  circuses, 
theaters  and  movie.s.  IlaAmn’t  you  no¬ 
ticed  that  Avhen  a  circus  comes  to  toAvn 
the  jioorest  families  are  the  first  ones 
there  and  the  last  ones  to  leave?  Hoav 
is  it  Avhen  a  big  shoAv  is  coming  to  the 
opera  house?  You  have  to  order  your 
.seat  in  advance,  or  you  don’t  get  one. 
Is  the  house  filled  Avith  people  Avho  can 
afford  to  be  there?  No.  How  about  the 
movies  that  run  day  and  night?  I  at¬ 
tended  one  in  the  afteimoon  recently,  and 
the  hou.se  was  croAvded-  ’There  Avas  no 
.special  attraction  that  afternoon,  either. 
I  Avent  again  in  the  evening  ^to  another 
house,  and  we  couldn’t  get  seats  until 
some  of  the  people  left.  Noav,  one  of 
those  hoiLses  employed  a  16-i)iece  orches¬ 
tra,  and  the  other  had  20  men  in  their 
orchestra.  Who  p.ays  them?  The  peo¬ 
ple  Avho  cry  “hard  times.” 

F.  G.  DANIEL.S. 

• 

B.  N.-Y. — There  is  another  side  to  this 
niatter  of  the  “movies.”  Ncav  York  is 
AA'ell  covered  Avith  these  theaters,  and 
they  are  croAvded  nightly  and  kept  Avarin 
and  cheerful.  ’J'here  Avas  a  rumor  that 
.schools  Avould  be  closed  for  lack  of  fin'l, 
and  someone  suggested  that  the  “movies” 
be  shut  up  to  .save  fuel  for  the  schools. 
A  man  high  up  in  the  city  government 
states  privately  that  the  city  Avoiild  not 
dare  to  close  the  movies,  since  that  Avould 
shut  off  the  usual  entertainment  for  thou- 
.sands  of  people  aaIio  have  no  capacity  for 
entertaining  themselves.  If  their  minds 
Avere  not  '’’verted  or  if  they  Avere  throAvn 
upon  hemselves  for  amusement  there 
Avould  be  riots  or  Avorse!  That  is  the 
judgment  of  a  man  Avho  knows  Noav  York 
thoroughly.  ’There  are  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  here,  who.  Avithout  the 
city’s  entertainments,  Avould  be  as  help¬ 
less  as  children  Avho  do  not  knoAV  hoAV  to 
l)lay  1  It  seems  to  be  pretty  much  the 
same  spirit  that  cropped  out  in  Koine 
(Continued  on  page  86.) 
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I  WOMAN  AND  HOME 

WoMAX  niJiii  carriers  and  woman  car 
conductors  have  appeared  in  New  York 
and  are  doing  their  work  properly.  One 
woman  conductor  recently  came  into  court 
to  charge  a  passenger  with  ahusive  lan¬ 
guage.  He  refused  to  pay  his  fare  ami 
struck  the  conductor.  The  judge  prompt¬ 
ly  finer]  him  .$10  and  the  male  i)assenger.s 
gave  him  the  rest. 

t?; 

Ix  all  our  experience  of  over  .‘>0  years 
with  The  R.  X.-Y.  we  never  knew  the 
time  when  so  many  women  wei'e  acting 
as  j-esponsible  managers  or  partners  of  a 
farm.  We  hear  from  hundreds  of  them 
at  this  season,  and  they  aia*  among  the 
st.aunche.st  and  most  faithful  friends  we 
have.  Many  of  them  are  widows  or 
women  whose  parents  live  with  them  on 
the  old  home  place.  In  some  cases  the 
boys  have  been  drafted  and  mother  and 
sister  are  doing  their  bit  (and  a  big  one) 
on  the  land.  If  someone  could  write  the 
history  of  this  war  and  show  clearly  the 
part  being  played  so  well  by  Americ.an 
farm  women,  the,  world  would  surely  stop 
to  listen.  Their  work  is  such  that  they 
receive  little  credit  or  recognition,  but  it 
is  the  kind  of  work  that  holds  nations  to¬ 
gether. 

The  Country  women  of  New  York  State 
are  accepting  the  right  to  vote  as  a  i>riv- 
ilege  and  duty.  They  take  the  situation 
seriously,  and  will  make  much  out  of  it. 
This  is  made  evident  at  every  meeting 
where  country  peoi)le  attend.  The  women 
ar(>  more  attfuitive  than  men.  and  are 
quick  to  take  a  hand  in  any  discussion 
on  a  question  which  affects  their  home 
life  or  their  children.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  many  .so-called  wise  men  and 
wonum  j)redict  a  failure  for  woman  suf- 
fr.-ige.  hut  we  can  se(>  no  (>vidence  <»f  it 
thus  far  if  serious  interest  in  i)uhlic  mat¬ 
ters  is  to  he  considered.  We  ladieve  that 
country  women  will  use  the  ballot  more 
intelligently  and  with  gi-eater  courage 
than  7.0  per  cent  of  the  men.  We  think 
they  will  bring  a  new  and  better  element 
into  |»olitics.  and  that  New  York  State 
will  he  a  better  i)lace  to  live  in  because 
of  woman  sufl'rage.  What  about  the 
“antis"?  Well,  what  in  the  world  have 
they  now  to  do  excejit  fall  in  and  help — 
or  play  the  part  of  perpetual  grouch? 

The  Hope  F:iri;i  man  m.akes  a  i)oint  this 
week  which  will  inteia'.st  you.  Many  of  U9 
rightly  say  that  men  should  gi\’T*  up  their 
tobacco  in  these  war  times  and  ofl’er  the 
money  to  the  Rtsl  Ci'o.ss  or  some  charity! 
Now  we  all  know  that  it  will  laaiuire  a 
trenumdous  elfort  of  will  power  to  stop 
the  u.se  of  tobacco.  Many  of  us  never 
tried  it.  hut  we  r('jiliz<‘  it  is  so.  Now, 
when  you  demand  that  any  man  sto|)  the 
use  of  tobacco  as  a  patriotic  measure,  are 
yo)i  willing  to  do  something  which  will 
re(piire  an  equally  strong  fight  and  self- 
denial? 

* 

This  question  of  public  entertainment 
.has  many  sides  to  it.  Mr.  Daniels,  who 
wi-ites  on  page  <S2.  seems  to  think  the.se 
“movies’’  .and  similar  show.s  h.ave  little  if 
any  practical  value.  He  probably  does 
not  realize  how  few  peoiih'  there  are 
among  the  millions  grouped  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson  who  are  cai)able  of  enter¬ 
taining  themselves !  IMany  of  them  would 
be  utterly  lo.st  if  thrown  upon  them¬ 
selves  or  upon  th(‘  spiritijal  foiaa's  within 
them,  for  entertainment  in  some  lonely 
place.  It  is  one  of  the  most  serious  things 
about  modern  life  that  the  old-time  inde- 
p(‘ndence  and  self-reliance  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  being  washed  out  of  town  and 
city  people.  The  farmer  may  still  be  a 
unit  in  himself  or  in  his  family,  but  most 
cit.v  men  and  women  become  cogs  in  a 
big  machim*.  One  of  the  most  important 
things  to  teach  a  child  is  the  ability  to 
amuse  him.self  with  a  book,  a  toy  or  a 
tool. 

IYe  do  not  hear  as  much  lately  of  the 
old  “mother-in-law”  joke.  Here  is  a  new 
view  of  it  from  a  speech  by  Congressman 
l.ondon  : 

A  German  writer  who  could  afford  to 
he  unjust  to  his  own  people,  Ludwig 
Berne,  has  said  that  every  jieople  loves 
liberty  in  its  own  way;  that  the  English¬ 
man  loves  liberty  as  a  respectable  man 
loves  his  wife ;  he  gives  her  all  her  rights, 


hut  does  not  get  excited  about  it ;  that  the 
Frenchman  loves  liberty  as  a  young  fel¬ 
low  loves  for  the  first  time,  that  he  is 
<-raz.v  about  it :  whih*  the  German  love.s 
libert.v  as  one  loves  his  mother-in-law. 

Now  that  mother-in-law  is  a  voter  in 
New  \ork  State  she  will  ‘not  be  so  much 
of  a  subject  for  j  )kes. 

* 

“Room  for  Both” 

'PIk'  little  caidoiiii.  "Room  for  Both.”  is 
tiiken  from  "Tht'  \Yoman  Citizen."  Evi¬ 
dently  the  eagle  is  giving  the  more  com- 


Room  for  Both— Uncle  Sam’s  Nev/  Chick 


fortable  plac(>  to  tlu'  part.v  under  his  right 
wing — as  was  to  be  i‘xp(‘ctcd.  ’I'he  older 
chick  is  not  eiitirel.v  satisfied,  since  he  is 
deprived  of  vi  monopoly,  but  he  will  get 
used  to  it.  .and  live  to  haarn  that  the  new 
chick  will  lu'li)  .and  not  hinder. 

Essex  Cor.x'rv.  N.  Y..  is  what  you  may 
call  "up  North.”  hut^  the  farmers  know 


wh.at  s!i{nv  is-  and  are  not  afraid  of  it. 
The  I’arm  Bureau  meeting  w.as  Indd  in  a 
sno-vvstorm.  but  as  we  see  from  the  report 
printtal  in  the  “News’’  that  was  a  small 
matter. 

“APPLE  PIE  IX  S.XOW  IJAXK 

“I.adies  of  the  M.  E.  church  were  to 
furnish  the  (aits.  .lust  as  it  began  to  look 
as  though  their  general  was  hidiindhand 
his  bodyguard.  Mr.  Robert  Phillips,  sent 
a  mes.sage  that  the  entire  supply  train, 
including  one  Ford  car  and  sevimal  first 
aids  to  the  hungry,  was  stuck  in  a  snow¬ 
bank.  E.  B.  Barker,  who  with  his  team 
had  met  the  trains  and  stood  the  brunt  of 
the  batth'  all  day,  immediately  went  to  the 
rescue.  Our  commissary  department  i-ov- 
ered  themsidves  with  glory  and  our  ribs 
with  calories  in  double  quick.” 

Mr.  Barker  surely  deserved  first  cut  of 
the  apple  pie — but  then  most  men  will 
trav'el  far  and  hard  for  a  good  dinner ! 


Help!  Help!  Help! 

That  is  th('  mi'ssagi'  we  get  from  ,T.  A. 
Hepworth — though  as  a  rule  Mr.  Hep- 
worth  is  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 
He  is  in  trouble  now  because  of  what  we 
printed  recentl.v  about  tin'  women  and 
girls  who  picked  fruit  in  the  Hud.son  Yal- 
h'y  last  year.  Now  Hepworth  is  being 
plastered  with  po.stage  stamps.  Pf'ople 
from  all  over  are  writing  him  for  further 
information  about  women  as  jiicki'rs. 
Now  Mr.  Ilepwoi’th  is  a  busy  man.  and 
cannot  possibly  take  can'  of  all  these  let¬ 
ters.  .so  we  print  the  following  copy  of 
what  he  wrote  to  one  jiart.v.  This  will 
answer  for  all.  Better  let  Brother  Hep¬ 
worth  alone — -Senator  Brown  is  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  needs  your  stamps.  Stamp 
him  ! 

Dear  iMadam  —  The  ri'porters  mis¬ 
quoted  me  when  they  said  I  had  Itali.an 
girls  this  pa.st  season.  I  had  Italian  girls 
wjio  caiiH'  with  tlu'ir  familii's.  but  not  as 
a^  unit.  The  girls  I  had  hast  y('ar  were 
high  school  girls,  teachers,  nurses  and 
othi'rs  out  of  work  at  that  time  of  the 
year  who  wished  to  go  out  in  the  country, 
not  for  a  good  time.  Imt  to  work  and  save 
some  money  and  to  “do  their  bit.”  The 
last  idea.  I  think,  started  some  of  them 
and  not  knowing  what  they  were  up 
against.  I  was  very  much  ph'a.si'd  with 
my  experience,  and  out  of  about  2~>  girls 
onl.v  had  two  or  three  misfits,  which  is 
most  remarkable.  I  believe  a  camp  of 
Italian  girls  could  be  gotten  together  as 
well  if  not  better  than  the  class  of  girls 
I  had.  working  girls  whose  business  is 
slack  at  that  time  of  the  year.  I  received 
my  girls  through  Mayor  Mitchel’s  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  Dlrs.  Forster.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  a  committee  is  to  be  formed 


this  M  inter  to  carry  on  the  work  and  to 
get  tog('ther  camps  or  units  of  girls  to  be 
read.v  for  ne.xt  si'a.son’s  work,  by  the  same 
persons  who  \vere  interested  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  l)ut  of  course  it  will  be  undi'r  some 
otlmr  name,  as  Mayor  Mitclu'l’s  term  has 
expired.  a.  hei'woiith. 

* 

Women’s  Boom  in  Politics 

Yes.  wi'  will  certainly  vote,  and  take  an 
int('rest  in  all  public!  (luestions.  and  in 
some  (;jises  will  vote  as  our  mc'ii  do.  Why 
not.  after  spending  years  time  and  trouble 
to  have  our  men  vote  the  w-ay  we  thought 
right Personally,  I  never  tliought  much 
about  the  ballot.  Women  have  enough  to 
do  in  their  own  homes,  without  politics. 
But  since  this  war  I  think  we  should 
have  something  to  say  in  our  country’s 
government,  particularly  the  moral  and 
social  issues.  I  believe  in  preparedness. 
What  woman  who  expected  company 
would  not  prepare  for  them?  Everyone 
knew  what  to  expect  when  the  Lusitania 


was  sunk,  without  regard  to  American 
lives,  yet  two  and  a  half  years  have 
pa.ssed  and  we  are  not  prepared.  If  }j 
woman  had  been  in  the  President’s  chair, 
wouhl  she  have  written  a  jinlite  note? 
No.  indeed  I  She  would  havi*  grabbc'd 
her  broom  and  gone  for  the  Hun. 

MRS.  F.  (J.  WHITE. 

The  women  in  this  neighborhood  prob¬ 
ably  do  not  dill’er  grc'atly  from  hundrc'ds 
of  others.  W'e  have  the  splendid  women 
who  have  worked  so  faithfully  to  hring 
this  opiiortunity  to  women  ;  ai.so  a  large' 
number -who  have  signed  papers  that  they 
would  vote  if  given  the  opportunity. 
There  are  a  great  many  who  are  indiffer¬ 
ent  or  have  given  the  matter  little 
thought,  saying  they  do  not  care  to  vote, 
but  will  mostly  add,  “I  would  like  to  vote 
once, ‘and  that  on  the  liquor  ciuestion.” 
We  have  also  a  few  would-be  society 
ladies  who  look  with  disfavor  on  women 
voting,  but  as  soon  as  some  prominent 
leader  takes  it  iqi  they  will  all  rush  in. 
No.  I  do  not  think  women  will  vote  a 
ticket  just  because  their  husbands  do.  but 
will  give  thought  enough  to  the  matter  to 
dc'cide  for  themselves.  I  feel  sure  that 
the  men  will  do  more  thinking,  as  all 
questions  in  which  women  ar('  especially 
interested  will  be  discussc'd  in  the  honn'. 
I  think  we  can  depend  on  a  Large  part  of 
our  new  citizens  to  try  eariu'stly  to  use 
the  ballot  wisely  and  will  be  wide-awake 
to  their  responsibilities,  but  should  not  be 
expected  to  reach  their  full  political 
growth  in  a  few  short  weeks  or  months. 

Livingston  (’o.,  N.  Y’. 

MRS.  ISAAC  C.  ROUERS. 

* 

Practical  Dishwashing 

I  spent  last  Winter  cooking  for  a 
boarding  school.  I  had  the  dishes  to  wash 
for  25  or  more  jieople.  I  washed  kettles 
and  cooking  dishes  just  as  soon  as  they 
were  empty  ;  if  the  food  sticks  to  theni. 
put  a  little  cold  water  and  a  teaspoon  of 
washing  powder  in  and  place  on  .stove  a 
few  minutes,  when  it  will  easily  wash  off. 
As  last  as  the  dishes  were  brought  from 
the  dining-room  I  dropp('d  forks.  kniv('s 
and  spoons  into  a  pan  of  hot  soaii.v  water, 
scraped  the  food  from  iilates  and  put 
them  all  in  piles  at  the  left  of  the  sink, 
while  at  my  right  I  had  a  table  with  a 
large  galvanized  oblong  tray  which  had 
dish  di'aim'r  made  of  heavy  wire.  I  had 
two  jians  of  hot  w,ater,  the  first  la'al 
soapy  ;  second,  clear  boiling  water.  The 
glasses  I  wash  first  and  rinse  and  jiut  to 
drain  (they  and  the  silver  must  be  (Iried). 
then  while  drying  them  leave  the  iian  full 
of  other  dishes.  By  having  dishes  all 
clean  of  .scraps  and  sorted  it  ,tbk('s  little 
time  to  wash  and  rinsi',  and  by  using  tlu' 
dish  drainei*  with  vei’y  hot  water  tin' 
china  requires  no  drying  with  towels.  I 
had  three  wire  drainers  and  if  car('  is 
taken  in  placing  the  dishes  they  may  be 
lifted  out  of  the  tray  as  fast  as  filled. 

Long  I.sland.  apa  r.  helm. 

Girls  as  Farm  Laborers 

In  a  ri'cent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
notice  that  women  have  been  employi'd  in 
New  York  jiicking  cherries,  pears  and  ap¬ 
ples.  Here  in  this  part  of  Yirginia  girls 
Sind  wonu'ii  have'  been  picking  cherries 
and  ajiiih's  for  a  numbi'r  of  .vears.  Then' 
is  .scarcely  an  orchard  in  this  part  of  tin* 
State  that  does  not  employ  female  help  to 
pick  and  jiack  apples.  Some  of  the  girls 
are  like  sonu'  of  the  nn'ii ;  llu'y  arc*  ])oor 
help,  but  others  are  as  good  h('l|)  as  the 
avi'rage  man.  In  fact,  the  orchardists 
could  not  he  vi'ry  choice  about  lu'lp  tlu' 
past  s('ason.  and  tlu'y  wen'  glad  to 
take  almost  an.v  kind  of  help  oht;iinable. 
Some  of  th('  women  rf'ceived  as  much  pa.v 
per  day  a.s  tin'  men,  for  tlu'.y  did  as  mucli 
work,  and,  to  be  fair  to  tlu'm  it  was  right 
to  pay  as  much.  Not  only  did  the  women 
pick  and  jiack  a|)|)l('s,  but  they  cut  corn 
and  husked  it  in  the  field.  In  one  field 
on  my  own  farm  last  year  three  women 
were  husking  corn  and  they  n'C('ived  25 
cents  per  shock  for  10x1(5  hill  shocks. 
One  woman  with  a  suckling  child  cut 
about  12  acres  of  lu'avy  corn.  Slu'  was 
paid  20  cents  a  shock  for  the  work,  and 
she  did  a  better  job  than  lots  of  men  did 

in  setting  it  up.  oEOiMiE  A.  copi>. 

* 

A  Dairyman’s  Wife  Tells  It 

The  dairy  business  at  present  is  really 
in  a  chaos,  which  cannot  be  attributed  to 
war  conditions,  but  to  the  awakening  of 
the  farmers  themselves.  Befoi-e  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  a  reasonable  and  quick  method  of 
getting  about,  the  farmer  and  his  family 
did  the  work,  because  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do,  or  a  convenient  way  to  the 
outside  wilderness.  The  intelligent  coun¬ 
ty  agent  taught  them  how  to  get  the  cost. 
'Then  they  did,  and  now  Mr.  Farmer  will 
not  be  the  good  Samaritan  any  longer  to 
the  people,  who  howl  for  six-cent  milk, 
and  a  bushel  of  potatoes  for  50  cents,  and 
to  the  dear,  devoted  broker  to  make  lots 
of  money  on  his  wheat  because  he  had  to 
sell  for  what  they  chose  to  pay.  Mr. 
Farmer’s  sons  and  daughters  just  love  to 
be  “all  dolled  up”  in  the  latest  style,  just 
as  humanly  as  Miss  and  Mr.  City.  So 
there  is  the  problem  in  a  nutshell.  Mr. 
Farmer  cannot  pay  for  the  style  and  pay 
the  feed  bill,  for  his  dairy  amounts  to 
$9.50  per  month  (like  ours  did)  above  the 
milk  check  for  the  same  time,  without 
counting  his  labor  and  his  family’s  or  his 
roughage,  that  the  cows  must  have,  and 
the  horses  to  be  fed  and  kept  to  do -the 
work  with,  and  his  taxes,  that  he  will  be 
sold  out  if  not  paid,  as  promptly  as  death 
works.  MRS.  c.  p.'diai.ey. 
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Among  the  Children 


IIoi'O  wo  have  anotlior  group  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  pictures  wliieh  cai'ry  us  into  all 
j)arts  of  the  country,  and  give  us  a 
glimpse  of  Summer  and  Winter.  Take 
those  four  children  who  live  in  Central 
.\(‘W  York  and  are  on  their  way  to  school. 


Many  of  our  people  have  heard  of  him. 

It  is  a  long  jump  from  showing  those 
children  in  the  snow  to  the  Summer  scene 
at  Fig.  .■>;■).  Here  are  a  couple  ot  ‘V’’ostcrn 
hoys  engag(Hl  in  what  flu'y  call  ‘'th»  oliinly 
art  of  self-defence.’’  They  won’t  hurt 


'riien  at  Fig.  .”.7  ve  can  see  the  Hope 
Farm  hoys  starting  off  to  sell  a  load  of 
fruit  and  i)otatoes.  That’s  old  Hoh  hitched 
to  the  wagon.  lie  is  an  old  veteran  and 
thoroughly  understands  his  job.  You  see 
one  end  of  the  old  stone  house  with  the 
vines  and  shrubs  in  front  of  it.  Those 
boys  brought  back  about  -$10  as  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  their  load,  and  a  good  share  of 
that  will  be  invested  in  war  stamps. 


to  bring  in  a  load  of  supplies.  Whatever 
he  does  will  he  done  well  from  the  looks 
of  him.  and  here  we  have  one  of  the  com¬ 
ing  farmei’s  who  will  help  set  agriculture 
right  up  on  its  feet. 

And  tiled  take  that  young  stock  grower 
at  Fig.  .‘M.  This  is  Harlon  Briscoe  and 
he  is  five  years  old.  It  looks  as  though 
he  made  a  good  start  with  the  black  and 
white  cattle,  and  this  is  probably  the 


The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  Under  Difficulties.  Fig.  33 


The  Hope  Farm  Boys  and  Old  Bob.  Fig.  37 


'I'hiise  who  have  just  gone  through  the  re¬ 
cent  blizzard  will  realize  how  thest;  chil¬ 
dren  need  to  be  well  wrapped  and  well  ft'd 
in  order  to  light  off  the  cold.  They  look 
its  though  they  would  nuike  short  work 
of  the  supjtly  of  food  they  carry  in  those 
baskets.  This  is  a  good  picture  of  the 
early  Winter  in  Central  New  York.  If 
that  i)icture  \vere  taken  now,  these  chil¬ 
dren  would  be  going  through  snowdrift.s, 
or  wailing  up  to  their  wai.sts  in  order  to 
get  to  school. 


A  Young  Holstein  Breeder.  Fig.  34 


'I'licn  take  that  group  at  Fig.  ;>(>.  That 
was  taken  in  Kentucky  and  represents 
the  As])inwall  family  at  Cedar  Springs 
Farm.  They  tell  me  the  colt’s  name  is 
Cinco — Spanish  for  five.  The  children 
.vhown,  beginning  at  the  left,  are  10,  7, 
and  V2.  and  down  in  that  country  they 
are  not  troubled  with  the  snowdrifts 
which  now  cover  New  York  State.  The 
man  in  this  luctui-e  is  probably  put  in  for 
good  measure.  He  is  F.  E.  Aspinwall. 


each  other,  for  the  gloves  are  soft,  and  the 
muscles  are  not  yet  hardened,  but  it  is 
good  exercise,  and  they  are  having  some 
fun  out  of  it. 

I’erhaiis  we  may  be  criticized  for  put- 
iug  in  the  picture  at  Fig.  oO,  yet  we  pre¬ 
sume  these  little  pigs  might  be  classed  as 


Most  of  us  would  be  willing  to  let  the 
bees  alone,  hut  Geraldine  Haggerty  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  appears  at  Fig.  25, 
page  71,  is  not  afraid  of  a  bee.  They  are 
real  live  bees,  and  she  is  helping  tramsfer 
them  to  a  new  hive.  There  are  a  good 
many  girls  and  women  who  know  how  to 


foundation  of  a  good  herd  which  he  will 
develop  in  the  future.  It  is  a  fine  thing 
for  a  boy  to  have  a  calf  or  a  colt  of  his 
own,  so  that  he  can  bring  it  up,  develop 
it  tlu'ough  his  own  skill,  and  then  feel  that 
it  belongs  to  him.  It  looks  like  a  safe 
guarantee  that  if  this  boy  has  a  calf  it 
will  belong  to  him,  and  will  not  be  taken 
away  and  sold  after  he  has  put  his  life 
into  it  and  made  it  a  fine  animal. 

These  pictures  of  children  are  coming 
in,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  them.  We 


A  Tin  Pan  Soldier.  Fig.  38 

want  to  give  the  little  folks  a  chance,  so 
let  us  have  them  from  all  over  the  coun- 


Young  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  from  Kentucky.  Fig.  36 


children  after  all.  They  are  comfortable 
and  Avcll  content  with  life.  Some  smart  boy 
will  take  a  jiig  out  of  this  bunch,  fatten 
him  up  well  and  make  some  money  at  sell¬ 
ing  him  a  little  later  on,  and  that’s  why 
in  these  war  times  a  pig  is  a  good  com¬ 
panion  for  a  boy. 


handle  bees,  and  who  make  some  little 
jtrofit  by  doing  so.  A  bee  woman  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  useful  citizen. 

Then  there  is  that  little  man  at  Fig.  ,38. 
He  has  got  his  mother’s  dishpan,  and  is 
either  carrying  it  in  to  help  wash  the 
dishe.s,  or  else  he  is  going  to  the  garden 


try.  Here  we  can  get  together  and  com¬ 
pare  notes  and  pictures. 

The  be.st  young  stock  on  any  farm  will 
be  the  children.  They  deserve  a  front 
seat — the  older  i)eople  can  see  things  over 
their  heads.  3’ell  the  story  of  the  children 
in  pictures  and  you  will  give  the  best  cur¬ 
rent  history  of  the  human  race. 


Manual  Training  in  the  Manly  Art.  Fig.  35 


The  Citizens  to  Feed  the  Army,  Fig.  39 


■x-gr^i' 


The  Pump  is  Frozen 
But  His  Feet  are  Warm 


Weather  that  is  cold  enough 
to  freeze  a  pump  is  not  going  to 
be  very  gentle  with  your  feet  and 
legs.  Young  and  old  need  warm, 
dry  footwear  on  days  like  this. 

When  you  buy  rubber  footwear 
you  want  comfort  and  long  wear. 
You  get  both  in  “  Ball  -  Band  ” 
Rubber  Footwear. 

A.  Few  Plain  Reasons 
For  Buying  “Ball-Band”  Are: 

Greatest  number  of  days  wear  at 
lowest  cost  per  day’s  wear. 

Vacuum  cured,  means  that  rubber 

■  -  ■  •  ,  t  ’■  r  '  -  -  - 

and  fabric  are  compressed  into 
one  solid  piece. 

Comfort,  because  it  is  made  over 
a  natural  last  and  fits  your  feet 

Easy  to  get  Sold  by  55,000  dealers 
located  practically  everywhere. 

It  has  been  found  satisfactory  by 
nine  and  one-half  million  people. 

The  “Ball -Band”  reputation  for 
Quality  is  known  wherever  foot¬ 
wear  is  worn. 

If  you  want  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  many  different 
kinds  of  footwear  we  make,  write 
for  free  illustrated  booklet  **More 
Days  Wear.” 

The  “  Ball -Band  ”  Trade  Mark 
is  a  bright  red  ball.  It’s  your 
guarantee  of  Quality  and  Wear. 


MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 
333  Water  St.,  Mishawaka,  Indiana 

"  The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality  ” 
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Keep  Baby^s  Skin 
Soft  and  Smooth 

Always  use  20  Mule  Team  Borax  in  the  baby’s 
bath.  It  softens  and  soothes  the  delicate  skin  and 
cleans  it  hygienically.  Opens  the  pores  and  lets 
the  skin  “breathe”.  And  every  other  member  of 
your  family  will  find  many  beneficial  uses  for 


MULE  TEAM  BORAX 

See  that  it  is  used  in  the  bath;  for  a  mouth  and  eye  wash  and 
other  toilet  purposes.  It  is  Nature’s  greatest  cleanser.  Costs 
little,  does  much.  Endorsed  by  all  health  authorities.  Used 
wherever  hygienic  cleanliness  must  be  maintained. 

At  All  Dealers 

Send  for  " Magic  Crystal”  Booklet.  It  describes 
100  household  uses  for  20  Mule  Team  Borax. 

A\\\\,,.  pacific  coast  borax  CO.,  New  York  and  Chicago  'S’"""*” 


RETAILERS’  35c  QUALITY 


N 


From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Roaster 

S  POUNDS  FOR  qj  1  O  CS 
Bean  or  Ground  *4^ 

DELIVERED  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

10  lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

Satiafaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St.,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  77  YEARS 


GRIMM’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 


Wliat  the  GRIMM  EVAPORATOR  has  done  for  other-s— 
It  will  do  for  you— fast  and  shallow  boiling  and  tlieslphon. 
wliicli  clarifies  tlie  liquid,  produces  QUALITY.  W'e  will 
start  you  on  the  road  to  biKKcr  profits  by  Kiving  you  the  benefit  of 
our  experience  aud  particuTaraaboui^yie  BEST  Arl^RATUS  made. 


Prices  for  PURE  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  Rre;hiffhor.  The  suppl: 


_  _ >ly  IS  ex¬ 
hausted— the  demand 
is  incrcasinff  rapidly. 
Our  COMI^ETELY 
EQUIPPED  EVAP¬ 
ORATOR  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  quality 
of  MAPLE  SYRUP. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Ask  for  catalog 
“JB"  and  state 
number  of  trees 
you  tap 


G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE  Rutland,  Vt 


Books  Worth  Reading 


Animal  Breeding.  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
l‘rinoiple.s  of  Breeding.  Davenport..  2. .50 

Cheese  Making,  Van  Slyke .  1.75 

Un.siness  of  Dairying,  Dane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk.  Winslow . 3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming.  Mieliels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen.  Well .  1.50 

Milk  aud  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 

THE  EURAL  NEW-YORKEE, 


333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


30,000  SOLD-riFTH  YEAR 

More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out -house, 
open  vault  and  cess- pool, 
which  are  breeding  itlaces 
for  germs.  Have  a  warm, 
sanitary,  odorless  toilet  right 
in  your  house.  No  going  out 
in  cold  weather.  A  boon  to 
invalids.  Endorsed  by  State 
Boards  of  Health. 


ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 
Tlie  germs  are  killed  l)y  a  cliemical  process  in  water 
in  the  container.  Kiupty  once  a  month.  No  more 
troul'lo  to  empty  tlian  a-slies.  Closet  absolutely 
guaranteed.  Ask  for  catalog  and  price. 


ROWE  SANITARY  MFO.  CO.  10201  6tii  STm  DETROIT, 

Ask  about  tlie  Ro-San  Wawhstand— -Hot  and  Cold  MICH. 

Running  Water  Without  Plumbing 
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Wonderful 
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free  Trial 


Yes,  you  may  keep 

this  New  Edison  Am- 

berola  — Edison  ’  s  . _ 

grea  phonograph  with^^^ 
the  diamond  stylus'- and 
your  choice  of  records,  too,  for 
only  $1,  Pay  the  balance  at  rate  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 
Try  the  New  Amberola  in  your  own  homo  before  you  decide 
to  buy.  Send  no  money  down.  Then  return  if  you  wish. 
IVritA  Tnflf)  V  Edison  Book.  Send  your 

yy  a  ILC  M,  name  and  address  for  our  new  book  and 

pictures  of  the  New  Etiison  Amberolas.  No  obligations. 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph.  Distributors 
4781  Edison  Blockj^ ^^^hicagOjJjli^is^ 


are  common  in  Western  Canada.  The  thousands  of  U.  S.  fanners 
who  have  accepted  Canada’s  generous  offer  to  settle  on  hom^ 
steads  or  buy  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been  well  repaid 
by  bountiful  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains. 

Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15.  to  $30.  par 
acre— get  $2.  a  bushel  for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45 

bushels  to  the  acre  you  are  bound  to  make  money— that  s 
what  you  can  do  in  Western  Canada. 

In  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  or  Alberta  you  can  get  a 

Homestead  of  160  Acres  Free 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prices. 

During  many  years  Canadian  wheat 
fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the 
acre  —  many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Wonderful  crops  also  of 
Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farm¬ 
ing  is  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais¬ 
ing.  Good  schools,  churches,  markets  conven¬ 
ient,  climate  excellent.  Write  for  literature 
and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates 
to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 


301  E,  Genesee  St. 


Syracuse.  N.  ?, 


Canadian  Government  Agent. 


Business 


Commercial  Cannjng  of  Pork  and  Beans 

Will  you  tell  us  how  the  canned  pork 
and  beans  which  we  find  in  the  stores  are 
put  up.  Hoav  is  the  process  different 
from  the  regular  kitchen  outfit?  .T.  B. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  stories  in 
the  history  of  canned  foods  is  that  of  the 
growth  of  the  canned  pork  and  beans  in¬ 
dustry.  It  is  but  a  little  more  than  10 
years  ago  when  all  the  pork  and  beat.s 
and  the  baked  beans  we  ate  had  to  he 
prepared  in  the  home  kitchen  by  the 
careful  and  long-working  housewife.  All 
of  us  remember  mother  sitting  by  the 
table  in  the  evening  picking  over  the 
beans  that  she  then  put  to  soak  over 
night,  that  in  the  morning  she  might  boil 
them  in  the  kettle  for  two  or  three  hours, 
so  we  might  have  boiled  beans  for  dinner 
or  baked  beans  for  supper  In  those 
days,  if  we  were  hungry  for  beans,  it  took 
almost  24  hours  before  we  could  taste 
the  nutritious  dish,  but  now,  thanks  to 
canning,  all  the  good  wife  has  to  do  is  to 
step  into  the  pantry,  take  down  a  tin  of 
canned  beaus,  drop  it  into  boiling  water 
for  a  few  minutes,  cut  the  can,  empty 
contents  and  the  meal  is  ready. 

To-day  there  are  packed  in  the  United 
States  approximately  fifteen  million  dozen 
of  cans  of  pork  and  beans  or  the  so-called 
baked  beans.  The  canning  of  pork  and 
beans,  like  the  canning  of  corn  and  peas, 
is  largely  done  by  automatic  machinery. 
The  beans  in  the  large  factories  are  pur¬ 
chased  in  carload  lots.  From  the  cars 
they  are  unloaded  into  large  bins  located 
on  the  upper  floq^’  of  the  ftictory.  From 
these  bins  the  beans  rim  down  upon  trav¬ 
eling  tables,  which  arc  really  wide  belts 
of  canvas  about  two  feet  wide.  On  each 
side  of  these  tables  girls  stand,  and  as  the 
beans  slowly  pass  by  the  girls  pick  out 
any  bad  or  specked  beans  and  throw  them 
into  the  waste.  Then  the  beans  pass  into 
the  “soakers,”  which  are  large  tanljs  filled 
with  lukewarm  water.  Here  the  beans 
are  soaked  from  12  to  24  hours  according 
to  their  age,  the  older  beaus  requiring  the 
longer  time. 

Then  the  beaus  are  taken  from  the 
tank  aud  are  again  rinsed  and  then  placed 
into  automatic  cookers,  the  same  cooker 
that  is  used  in  corn  canning  being  used 
in  the  canning  of  beans.  In  the.se  cookei’S 
the  beans  are  steamed  for  a  few  minutes, 
thou  are  fed  through  an  tiutoratitic  packer 
into  the  tins  that  come  to  the  cooker- 
filler  through  a  tube  from  an  upper  floor, 
from  which  they  are  dropped  upon  a  belt 
that  takes  them  to  the  filler.  As  the  cans 
pass  a  certain  point  on  this  belt  they 
juiss  through  a.  washer  and  then  into  the 
clean  can  a  piece  of  pork  is  dropped  just 
before  the  can  enters  the  filler.  After 
the  cans  are  filled  at  the  cooker-filler, 
while  still  hot  they  pass  to  the  seaming  or 
capping  machine,  which'  automatically 
places  the  tops  in  position  and  fasten 
them  there,  after  which  the  closed  cans 
are  delivered  into  iron  crates  holding 
about  three  hundred  cans.  When  these 
crates  arc  filled  they  are  lifted  by  a  trav¬ 
eling  hoist  or  crane  into  steam  kettles. 
Each  kettle  holds  two  or  more  crates. 
When  the  kettle  is  filled  the  top  is 
clamped  down  airtight  and  live  steam 
turned  in.  The  temperature  is  run  up  to 
250  degrees  and  kept  there  for  an  hour, 
after  which  the  cans  are  removed,  cooled 
by  sprays  of  cold  water,  labeled  and 
placed  on  the  market. 

On  a  small  scale  the  beans  may  be 
cleaned  by  hand  the  same  as  mother  did, 
then  placed  in  a  barrel,  soaked  over  night, 
changing  the  water  once  or  twice  if  the 
beans  are  somewhat  old,  then  packing  the 
beans  in  the  cans,  putting  a  piece  of 
sliced  pork  at  the  bottom  of  the  can,  seal¬ 
ing  up  and  processing  or  co.oking  the 
closed  can  for  one  hour  at  a  temperature 
of  250  degrees,  which  intensity  of  heat 
can  only  be  obtained  by  using  a  steam 
kettle  with  a  closed  top  which  can  be 
clamped  down  to  withstand  a  pressure  of 
15  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

If  the  beans  can  be  placed  in  a  large 
kettle  and  warmed  to  about  150  degrees 
before  being  packed  in  the  cans  the  filled 
cans  will  have  a  better  appearance  when 
cold,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  warm  beans 
take  up  more  space  than  cold  ones,  and 


when  the  cans  are  filled  with  warm  beans, 
then  sealed  tightly,  cooked  and  cooled,  the 
ends  of  the  cans  draw  in.  due  to  the 
vacuum  that  is  formed  within,  aud  a  bet¬ 
ter  looking  package  is  the  result. 

Some  packers  place  tomato  sauce  on 
the  beans,  most  of  the  beans  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  being  packed  in  sauce.  This  sauce 
varies  according  to  the  packer  and  quality 
of  goods.  Some  sauce  is  practically 
nothing  but  tomato  juice  sailed  a  little, 
while  other  sauce  is  really  a  mild  tomato 
catsup.  The  best  thing  a  beginner  iu 
baked  beans  packing  can  do  is  to  use  the 
same  sauce  he  has  been  pleased  with 
while  visiting,  or  has  eaten  at  home. 
Pork  and  beans  are  what  is  known  to  the 
canners  as  a  Winter  pack,  as  they  are 
used  to  lengthen  out  the  season  and  keep 
the  help  busy  after  tomatoes,  pumpkin, 
apple  and  sauerkraut  packing  is  over. 

C.  O.  WABFORD. 


A  Small  Bread  Business 

This  is  a  letter  asking  your  help  in 
making  some  money — or  rather  in  earning 
money.  I  suppose  you  get  lots  like  it, 
but  I  will  send  it  anyway,  and  know, 
from  experience,  you  wiM  read  it,  down 
to  the  signature.  A  little  while  ago  iu  a 
bread  baking  contest  there  were  G.055 
loaves  submitted.  The  loaf  made  and 
baked  by  my  wife  was  awarded  first  prize 
of  .$100.  Some  loaf,  you  will  say !  Yes, 
and  it  wtts  some  prize,  too.  It  came  in 
very  handy  to  my  family.  Now,  on  the 
strength  of  Mrs.  ll.’s  ability  as  a  bread 
baker,  we  would  like  to  turn  this  ability 
to  a  means  of  helping  out  in  a  monetary 
way,  and  ask  your  advice  as  to  anything 
you  could  suggest.  Either  to  intike  and 
.sell  bread,  or  sell  the  recipe  outright,  or 
give  demonstrations,  or  something  that 
way.  Mrs.  II.  makes  fine  pies,  plum 
puddings,  whole  wheat  broad,  etc.,  aud 
muffins,  aud  so  on.  ii. 

New  Y'ork. 

The  problem  here  is  to  capitalize  the 
reputation  earned  by  winning  that  bread 
prize.  There  would  not  be  much  in  trying 
to  sell  the  recipe.  Every  yetir  men  and 
women  come  to  us,  stiying  they  have  dis¬ 
covered  some  new  or  superior  plan  for 
doing  work  or  making  things.  Their 
friends  speak  m'oII  of  the  discovery,  so  it 
seems  easy  to  make  money  by  selling  the 
story  or  recipe.  Usually  there  is  little 
if  anything  in  such  a  plan.  Strangers  all 
want  to  be  “shown.”  and  it  will  cost  con¬ 
siderable  money  to  advertise  the  recipe. 

Your  best  pltin  will  be  to  begin  right 
at  home  in  a  small  way  and  sell  high- 
class  bread,  jiies  and  cakes  right  iu  your 
home  town.  Make  them  all  tis  well  as  you 
can,  and  go  after  the  best  people  in  town. 
Either  arrange  with  some  good  store- 
keeper  to  handle  the  bread  for  you,  or 
make  per.sonal  deliveries.  (Jet  up  a  neat 
circular  or  booklet,  telling  about  this  prize 
loaf,  and  say  that  you  are  prepared  to 
deliver  such  bretnl  anywhere  in  town. 
Figure  the  cost 'Carefully — including  good 
wages  for  the  cook — -and  charge  a  price 
that  will  leave  a  good  margin.  Get  the 
names  of  good  people  from  the  telephone 
hook  iind  send  this  booklet  with  a  neat 
letter  to  them  and  follow  it  up  with  oth¬ 
ers.  Do  not  attempt  a  big  business  to 
start  with.  Begin  with  a  few  loaves  of 
the  finest  bread  you  can  make  and  build 
your  business  right  on  reputation.  Y'’on 
have  a  good  chance  in  this  to  capitalize 
this  prize-winning,  but  you  must  kee]> 
up  the  quality  of  the  bread  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  lose  a  little  money  at  fir.st  iu 
order  to  advertise  your  goods. 


Some  Causes  for  “Hard  Times” 

(Continued  from  page  82.) 
and  the  other  old-time  cities.  It  resulted 
in  a  mass  of  people  who  had  lost  the 
power  to  entertain  themselves  as  individ¬ 
uals.  Then  it  was  called  the  “rabble,” 
and  politicians  aud  despots  kept  it  good- 
natured  through  public  gi^ts  aud  enter¬ 
tainments.  The  human  mind  craves  so¬ 
ciety  and  entertainment.  That  is  one 
reason  why  so  many  young  people  have 
crowded  to  the  city. 


“She  RURAL.  N  E  W-Y  O  R  K  E  R 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


^  SxAPPY  New  Year. — The  usual  Happy 
New  Year  of  this  section  seems  to  have 
been  turned  into  a  Snappy  New  Y'ear, 
to  put  it  miclly.  For  just  one  week  today 
the  thermometer  has  played  around  be¬ 
tween  18  below  and  nine  above — not  once 
going  above  that.  Last  Sunday,  as  the 
Parson  started  out  for  church,  it  was 
just  14  below  at  10  o’clock.  Fortunately 
he  had  no  long  trip  ahead  that  day.  In 
‘’act,  he  preached  in  a  large  city  church 
to  a  city  congregation. 

Tit  for  Tat.— The  Parson  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  tell  something  of  the  farmer’s  side 
of  this  food  que.stion.  lie  had  recently 
been  stopped  on  Main  Street  and  asked 
where  it  would  be  possible  to  buy  pota¬ 
toes  for  a  figure  which  was  just  24  cents 
below  the  actual  cost  of  production.  IIow 
would  the  merchant  like  the  farmer  to 
go  from  store  to  store  trying  to  buy  goods 
for  20%  below  the  actual  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion?  _  The  Parson  had  a  similar  experi¬ 
ence  in^  regard  to  onions.  City  people 
.persi.st  in  thinking  that  it  costs  no  more 
to  produce  a  thing  on  the  farm  now  than 
before  the  war. 

Hack-door  Maxxers. — “I  wouldn’t 
keep  a  ten-dollar  bill  in  the  ornamental 
sugar  bowl  on  the  mantlepiece  and  hand 


Spekdixg  Up. —  The  Par.son  admits 
that  .somehow  we  must  raise  more  stuff. 
Envelopes  keep  coming  into  the  house 
with  the  government  stamp  “Food  will 
win  the  war.’’  With  fertilizer  and  help 
so  scarce  it  is  a  problem.  In  the  first 
place  we  must  save  and  make  better  use 
of  our  home  fertilizer,  and  then  we  minst 
do  more  with  machinery.  IIow  much 
time  is  wasted,  for  instance,  in  hoeing 
corn  by  .hand,  when  if  marked  both  ways, 
it  could  practically  all  be  done  with  a 
horse  and  straight-tooth  cultivator.  No 
one  could  ever  compute  the  time  spent 
last  Summer  in  hilling  up  potatoes  by 
hand  with  a  hoe.  Most  likely  they  would 
have  been  better  off  not  hilled  up  at  all. 
and  even  if  in  very  wet  land  they  need 
to  ‘be,  how  easily  and  quickly  it  can  be 
done  with  a  big  tooth  put  on  the  back 
of  the  cultivator. 

A  Great  Tool. — Eight  here  in  this 
rambling  letter,  let  the  1‘arson  pay  his 
respects  to  the  modern  cultivator.  It  is 
simply  wonderful  what  it  does  on  this 
farm.  It  has  four  different  sized  teeth 
to  go  in  back  ;  a  great  big  one  to  do  any 
furrowing,  hilling  up  in  wet  land  and 
digging  potatoes,  another  about  half  as 
large  for  shallower  furrowing  about  the 


Talking  Back  to  Each  Other 


it  out  to  every  farmer  till  I  wore  it  out.” 
said  the  Parson.  Tlu're  is  mulling  jilinis- 
ant  in  apiiroaching  a  house  with  a  dozen 
eggs  and  meeting  with  a  cloudburst  of 
astoni.shment.  to  put  it  mildly,  becau.se 
you  have  the  mu-ve  to  ask  what  the  .stores 
are  getting.  One  way  to  stimulate  pro¬ 
duction  is  to  send  the  farmer  down  to  the 
.store  or  office  to  get  his  much-needed 
money,  where  he  can  wait  around  and 
cool  his  lieids  for  half  an  hour,  only  to 
be  told  after  a  10  minutes’  harangue  on 
liow  rich  the  farmers  are  getting,  that 
if  he  will  pre.sent  his  bill  duly  made  out 
and  receipted  at  the  end  of  the  month 
he  will  get  his  pay  in  a  check. 

Shoes  axd  Gow  IITdes. — How  scarce 
leather  is!  Of  course  shoes  have  to  be 
high.  How  could  it  be  otherwise!  If 
one  only  had  a  cowhide  to  sell!  It 
would  be  a  big  mortgage  that  could  not  be 
covered  with  a  cowhide.  We  butchered 
our  beef  for  eating  and  loaded  the  hide 
into  the  wagon  and  took  it  to  a  thorough¬ 
ly  reliable  place.  Lo  and  behold  !  “Hides 
have  had  a  big  drop,”  said  the  man. 
“Last  week  we  were  paying  18  cents  but 
now  they  are  only  14  and  1  shall  probably 
lose  at  that.”  “The  concern  that  gathers 
hides  through  here  told  us -they  had  thous¬ 
ands  of  them  stacked  up  that  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with — could  find  no 
.sale  for  them  at  any  price.”  How  kind 
it  was  of  him  to  buy  it  at  all !  Being  in 
the  Christmas  season,  ought  we  not  have 
given  it  to  him?  But  at  last  he  made  us 
out  a  check.  The  price  of  the  I’arson’s 
last  pair  of  shoes  was  just  04  cents  more 
than  that  check. 

A  Good  Text. — lYay  back  in  Isaiah’s 
time  the  value  to  the  country  of  the 
small  farm  owner  was  appreciated.  What 
did  this  prophet  cry?  “\Voe  unto  them 
that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field 
to  field,  till  there  be  no  more  room,  and 
ye  be  made  to  dwell  alone  in  the  midst 
of  the  land.”  This  was  the  text  the 
Parson  took  as  he  spoke  to  the  city  folks. 
It  is  bad  enough  that  the  mass  of  the 
I)eople  in  the  cities  can  never  own  their 
houses — never  have  a  home,  but  for  the 
country,  this  must  never  be.  Putting  aside 
all  considerations  but  that  of  production, 
and  even  then  it  is  astonishing  how  much 
greater  that  runs  among  land-owners  than 
tenants.  For  instance,  the  Parson  reads 
that  there  are  seven  times  as  many  silos 
on  farms  cultivated  by  the  owners  as  on 
others,  taking  an  equal  number  of  each. 


garden,  another  with  side  arms  for  weed 
cutting,  and  the  regular  tooth  like  the 
other  teeth.  We  could  not  get  along  with¬ 
out  the  straight  tooth  or  .so-called  harrow 
cultivator'  besides.  This,  we  use  in  the 
corn  altogether  after  the  first  cultivation 
and  to  put  in  the  cover  crop.  When 
closed  up  tight  it  will  go  through  the 
garden  rows  and  be  a  tremendous  help. 

it'll  help  scarce  and  time  precious,  it 
c(M-tainly  jiays  to  mark  out  everything  so 
that  the  adjusted  cultivator  will  just 
I'each  both  sides  at  once. 

Better  Tools. — The  small  farmer 
must  have  better  tools.  It  is  no  time  to 
be  thrashing  small  grains  in  any  quantity 
with  a  flail  and  all  potatoes,  in  pieces  of 
any  considerable  size,  really  ought  to  be 
planted  with  a  potato  planter.  The  best 
way  fur  us  to  halt  this  corporation  farm 
taik  is  to  get  together  for  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  to  raise  more  food.  It  seems  to 
avoid  much  chance  for  trouble  for  one 
farmer  to  h.ave  charge  of  a  neighborhood- 
owned  machii  ;>  and  to  run  it  himself  with 
his  team  if  p  >ssible,  and  the  others  pay 
him  for  his  and  team.  He  would  be 
responsible  for  i'-.s  being  oiled  and  proper¬ 
ly  used,  would  be  exi)ected  to  know  about 
simple  repairs  a-rm  to  keep  it  well  housed. 
A  strong  ste.c’v  pair  of  horses  is  a  great 
factor  with  compl’cated  machinerv. 

That  Htor.v-e  Battery.— “Papa,”  said 
the  oldest  boy  ;he  other  day,  “are  you 
going  to  use  the  aiito  again  very  soon?” 
“Why,  I  don’t  1  now,”  said  the  Parson, 
wondering  what  he  had  in  mind.  “Quite 
likely  not  till  next  Sunday.”  “Won’t  it 
be  too  cold  for  the  battery  put  in  the  car,” 
he  asked.  And  then  it  flashed  upon  me 
what  he  had  in  mind.  The  boys  have  a 
little  electric  motor,  but  of  course  it  takes 
some  kind  of  a  battery  to  run  it  and  dry 
cells  are  expensive  now.  The  battery  cost 
a  -pretty  penny,  and  it  cost  to  have  it  re¬ 
charged,  and  the  thought  was  .so  new  to 
me — to  use  it  to  play  with  in  the  house! 
II'ow  often  our  first  impulse  to  a  child  is 
to  say  no.  It  is  too  apt  to  be,  “Don’t, 
don’t,  don’t.”  I  doubt  if  I  have  ever 
seen  a  boy  more  pleased  over  anything 
than  when  I  told  him  they  could  use  it. 
They  got  it  out  of  the  car  themselves  and 
tbok  it  over  to  the  'house  on  a  sled.  It 
was  landed  by  the  dinlng-i'oom  stove,  and 
such  a  time,  through  these  bitter  cold  va¬ 
cation  days,  have  those  children  had  with 
it.  It  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
(Continued  on  page  ) 


Strength  in 
Flour 
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What  Is  Gluten? 

Gluten  is  the  protein  element  in  wheat. 
It  is  the  foundation  of  all  flour.  On  it  de¬ 
pends  a  flour’s  strength,  rising  power,  flavor 
and  nourishment.  Therefore,  the  more  and 
better  quality  gluten  a  flour  contains,  the 
better  the  flour. 

Patriots  are  saving  wheat  by  mixing  wheat 
and  rye  flour;  wheat  with  corn  flour,  etc. 
Success  with  mixed  flours  depends  largely 
upon  the  quality  and  character  of  the  wheat 
flour  so  used;  — get  the  best  and  strongest 
wheat  flour  available. 

Pillsbury  s  Best  is  milled  from  selected 
wheat  which  is  rich  in  gluten.  Consequently 
it  is  a  strong  flour  and  is  well  suited  for  use 
with  mixed  flour  recipes.  When  used  by  itself, 
it  makes  a  large,  sweet,  bigbly-flavored  loaf  of 
bread  that  will  not  dry  out  quickly. 

The  Flour  Question  Settled 
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Resets  Its  Alarm  Daily  For  Nine  Days! 
No  Fuss — No  Bother  with  the 


I 


^GILBERT "NINE 

c:l-OC!<^ 


/  ^  -  % 


I  '  'Jl/,  , 


It  is  the  clock  for  you  — 
because  you  need  wind  it  but 
once  in  nine  days  to  have  it 
gently  call  you  daily  with  un¬ 
failing  regularity — 

Has  soft  tick — fine  appear¬ 
ance — 24  hour  A.  M.  and  P. 
M.  alarm  dial. 

It’s  a  worth-while  clock,  indeed! 

Have  your  dealer  .^how  you  this  tthtP’day 
dock.  Write  us  direct,  fgii'ina  his  name, 
should  he  not  have  them  in  stock. 

liooklet  **  I  Speak  For  Myselt  **  sent  upon 
request  to  yourself  and  friends. 


Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co. 

Good  OoclcmdUer*  Sirsc*  1807  ftt  313  Main  St. 

Winsted,  Connecticut 


of  your 

OLD  BAGS^ 

You  will  1)0  siirprisod  liow  iiiiich  money  we  wil 
p.i>  you  for  your  old  biiKB.  torn  or  sound, — any 
i|uuutity.  Don’t  lot  tliein  lie  around  and  rot  when 
you  rail  turn  them  into  money. 

tVK  DAY  TIIH  DUKKIIIT 

and  we  mail  cheek  aa  soon  as  shipment  is  received. 
Take  advaiitafte  of  luesent  hi(4h  prices— wriDi-today 
for  price-list  and  shipping  instruetious.  I.ai(test 
direct  buyers  of  baits  in  the  world.  Heferenees  — 
Citi/.ens  liank  of  llutfalo,  Dun  or  llradstreel. 

I  K  <)  (.1  L’  O  I  S  HA  (1  CO. 

390  Howard  St..  Huffalo,  N.  V. 


[WERTHAN 

VY  Llm  1  1  l/^tl 

PAYS 

HIGHEST 

PRICES 

•  roR 

EMPTY 

BAGS 

CASH  FOR 
EMPTY  BAGS 

We  pay  highest  prices  and 
also  freight  charges.  Be  sure 
to  get  our  prices  before  dis¬ 
posing  of  your  bags.  They’re 
worth  rtioney  to  you  and  we’ll 
pay  you  best  cash  price  for  them 
as  soon  as  received  and  assorted. 

L  Write  us  at  once  stating  how 
%inany  you  have. 

WERTHAN  BAG 

66  Dock  Street 


COMPANY 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Its  construction, 
utility,  opera¬ 
tion  and  repair. 


By  Victor  W.  Page. 

6»Ax7'/2.  Cl.  475  pp.  24  III. 
3  folding  plates. 


Save  Without  Sacrifice 

Deal  Direct  with  manufacturers 
—get  better  quality  stove  or 
range  at  lowest  possible 

price. _ Thousands  save 

moneys 


Do  yon  tvtinl  a  farm  where  largest  profits  are 
miiileV  The  South’s  great  variety  of  crops 
and  wonderfully  productive  eliintite  make  it  tlie 
most  iirofitahlo  farm  st'ction  of  Amcrien.  It  Is 
the  place  for  tile  lowest  cost  meat  prodiietion 
and  dairy  farming.  It  grows  the  largest  variety 
of  forage-  crops,  tlood  lands,  in  good  localities, 
iis  low  as  $1.')  to  ?25  an  acre.  I,et  us  show  you 
lociitioiis  that  will  give  the  highest  profits.  M. 
A’,  i; K'llAKDS.  ('ommissioner.  Room  8".  Soulh- 
i-rii  Uailwa.v  System.  Washington,  D.  C. 

» Small  California  Farm  'TS.~i£ 

crops  you  know  ahont— alfalfa,  wheat,  barley,  etc.— 
also  oranges,  grapes,  olives  and  figs.  Ideal  for 
ilairying,  pigs,  and  cliickens.  No  cold  weather;  rich 
soil;  low  prices;  easy  terms;  good  roads;  scliools 
tiiid  churches.  Knjo.v  life  here.  Newcomers  wel¬ 
come.  Write  for  our  San  .Joaquin  V:tlley  also  Dairy¬ 
ing  and  I’oultry  Raising  Illustrated  Koldors,  free. 
C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  Industriaf Commissioner  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  RY., 
1963  RAILWAY  EXCHANGE.  CHICAGO 

The  Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc.  er8”for^g,H'.d 

farms  and  other  country  real  estate  everywliere  in  New 
■York  State.  I’crsonally  ius|)ccted  properties,  (kirefiil 
descriptions.  Right  prices.  CENTRAL  OFEit’E  AT 
ONEIDA,  N.  Y.,  other  ollices  throughout  the  Slate. 

FARM  for  SALEat'K’M'! 

near  Salisimry,  Maryland.  The  land  is  fertile  ami 
thi.s  is  a  section  where  farming  pay.s.  For  particu- 
iars  address  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


The  Modem 
Gas 

Tractor 


The 

1  utest 
and  mo.st 
complete 
work  pub¬ 
lished  O  II 

farm  tract-  -  .....  ,  , 

ors  and  tractor  power  plants,  treating  exhaustively 
on  their  design  and  construction,  and  giving  complete 
instructions  on  their  care,  •operation  and  repair.  It 
describes  all  iKiiition  systems,  all  types  of  vaporizers 
and  carburetors,  latest  ’  forms  of  power  plants  and 
installations,  clutehos.  speed  changing  and  reiersing 
gears,  aU  frame  parts  and 'their  functions,  and  every 
recent  Improvement  in  tractor  and  auxiliary  appli¬ 
ances.  All  types  and  sizes  of  gasoline,  kerosene  and 
oil  tractors  arc  fully  described.  Every  phase  of 
traction  engineering  practice  is  fully  covered. 

The  above  book  will  bo  sent  postpaid  tor  Two 
New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Twenty  Ten-week  Trial 
Subscriptions  or  Four  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions 
or  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  and  Two  Renewal 
Subscriptions. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


Get 
Our  New , 

stove  Bbok 

V  FREE 


Write  today  for 
Stove  Catalog 


Shows  new¬ 
est  style  stoves, 
ranges— new  features. 
Get  your  range  now— save 
high  priced  fuel.  Cash  or 
easy  payments.  We  pay 
freight  — guarantee  safe 
delivery.  80  days’  trial. 

Write  for  Catalog  Ko.  114 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


Direct  to  You’; 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
Into  coats  (for  men  and  womon),  robe.s, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
lur  Qood.  will  cost  you  less  than  to  buy 
them  and  ho  worth  more. 

Our  illusirsted  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
information.  Jt  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  e:irc  for  hides :  how  and  when  wo 
pay  tlie  freight  hotli  ways ;  about  our 
sale  dyeing  process  on  cow  and  horso 
hide,  calf  and  other  skin.s;  about  tho 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  wo  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  wo  have  recently  got  out  an¬ 
other  wo  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  faslilon  plates  of  mnil’.s, 
neekwoar  and  other  line  fur  garments, 

Sviih  prices  ;  also  lur  garments  remod- 
olod  and  repaired. 

You  can  hiive  cither  book  by  sending)'-.  _ 
four  i-orroft  address  namitig  wliicli,  or  ' 
bol'i  liooks  if  you  nei-d  both.  Address 

Tile  Crosby  Frisian  Ftir  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  RoctiesCer,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAIN X  endorsed 
by  tb-  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  KKEE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Faint  House  In  America— Estab.  1812. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  If  .Y. 


Inventions  perfected 
Patents  procured 

Ai?  engineers  we  ean  give  special  toclinical  aid  in 
devfloping  an  idea  and  making  the 
rosnlt  CO  in  in  e  rc  i  a  1 1  y  practieal. 

Scn«I  for  circular. 

SAFETY  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

29  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Nursing  Course 


THREE  TEARS  INCLUDING  MEDICAL, 
SURGICAL,  OBSTETRICS,  CONTAGION 
AND  CHILDRENS  DEPARTMENT 
Allowance,  eight  dollars  per  month  and  boat’d.  Care¬ 
ful  supervi.sion  by  competent  registered  nurses.  One 
year  of  high  school  or  its  equivalent.  THE  STATEN  IS¬ 
LAND  HOSPITAL  (a  hraneh  of  the  University  of  New 
YorlO.TomokinsvilIc,  N.Y.  CHAS.  W,  GOODWIN.  M.  D.,  Siipt. 


serge. 


P.LX'E  Serge.^ — The  dress  at  the  left,  in 
the  first  ligure.  is  the  ever  useful  blue 
.serge,  shown  in  a  stylish  Spring  model 
for  Southern  wear.  The  slim,  straight 
silhouette  is  characteristic  of  the  new 
iiukIoIs.  The  narrow  skirt  has  a  panel 
of  ideiits  at  both  back  and  front ;  over 
each  hip  is  a  miiiare  Hap  having  in  the 
center  a  slot  pocket  opening  bound  with 
dull  green  silk.  The  bodice  is  a  little 
square-cornered  bolero  of  the 
ished  with  machine  stitching 
at  the  edge.  The  long  tight 
sleeves  were  faced  witli  green 
silk,  this  contrasting  lining 
showing  in  the  odd  little  loop 
extending  from  the  .sleeve, 
hut  cut  in  one  with  it.  about 
half  way  between  wrist  and 
elbow.  A  lii’oad  s:isli  of  the 
serge  foriiK'd  a  corselet  un¬ 
der  the  bolero.  This  girdle 
was  (‘iiihroidered  in  wool, 
the  pattern  being  blocks  out¬ 
lined  in-  light  gray,  each 
block  having  a  little  design 
in  soft  green,  two  patterns 
being  re|»eated  alternately. 

T'liis  girdle  was  looped  tiver 
at  the  hack,  having  plain 
sash  ends  of  the  .serge  hound 
witli  green  silk.  The  little 
square  climnisette  tilling  the 
front  was  of  tucked  white 
organdie  bound  with  green 
silk,  wliile  th(>  round  double 
collar  was  of  organdie  hound 
with  tlie  silk.  The  little  hat 
worn  is  of  dark  hkie  satin 
trimmed  with  a  narrow  sil¬ 
ver  rihhon.  The  other  figure, 
at  the  right  in  the  saiiii'  pic¬ 
ture.  is  another  very  smart 
model  ill  hliie  serge.  The 
jilain  wtiist  folds  across  in 
siii’iilice  fashion,  but  instead 
of  tin*  ('lids  of  folds  reaching 
to  the  hack,  they  are  iileated 
in  at  the  iimler-arm  .seam. 

’where  :i  row  of  black  satin 
buttons  at  each  side  extend¬ 
ed  from  iinder  the  arm  down 
onto  till'  skirt.  A  di'cii  col¬ 
lar,  of  a  .shape  now  very 
popiilai’.  and  ;i  lit  le  V  filling 
in  file  center,  lioth  of  white 
organdie,  finished  the  wtiist. 

The  plain  two-jiiece  .skirt 
was  so  cut  as  to  extend  in  a  panel  curv¬ 
ing  at  the  lower  edge.  Iieneath  the  row  of 
buttons.  A  sash-like  ]ianel  hung  below 
at  e.’icli  side ;  this  was  of  the  serge,  em¬ 
broidered  in  wool  in  black,  white  and  old 
rose,  the  patti'ni  being  an  Alaskan  Indian 
di'sign.  The  bottom  of  the  loose  ininel 
was  edgi'd  with  bl.ick  .silk  fringe.  'J'his 
was  a  very  simple  and  iiractical  dress, 
the  embroidered  iianels  giving  it  origin¬ 
ality. 

Flowered  Foi-lakd. — The  silk  coun¬ 
ters  display  many  flowered  and  figiiri'd 
foulards,  and  this  msefnl  material  is  evi¬ 
dently  to  be  much  worn.  The  figure  at 
the  left  in  the  group  of  three  shows  a 
grayisli  taupe  foulard  having  :i  floral  de¬ 
sign  of  old  rose  and  black.  Tlii'  w:iist 
was  a  plain  surplice  model  having  the 
ends  of  tlie  crossi'tl  fronts  brought  around 
to  the  hack  and  tied  in  a  butterfly  bow. 
The  only  trimming  of  the  waist  was  the 


the  group  of  three  shows  a  dress  of  smok<' 
gray  chiffon,  a  mati'i’ial  now  returning 
to  favor  in  place  of  (Jeorgette  creiM'.  The 
plain  -imrrow  skirt  had  a  long  gathered 
Uinie  ojien  for  a  sjiace  in  front.  Dotli 
skirt  and  tunic  had  at  the  bottom  a  hand 
of  three  little  tucks.  The  plain  wtilst 
had  long  sleeves  with  a  frill  at  the  wrist : 
a  V  in  the  front  of  waist  was  tilled  in 
with  tucked  chiffon,  and  there  was  ;i 


frilled  collar 


material. 


Foulard  and  Chiffon,  and  a  Velvet  Jacket 


cuffs  of 
frills  of 
plain  in 
drapery 
bustle  effect.  The  upper 
a  straight  gathered  pepliim 


round  collar  and  deep  turnhaek 
dotted  Swiss  trimmed  with  little 
Mechlin  lace.  The  skirt  was 
front,  the  hack  having  double 
that  gave  a 
drapery  was 


12  or  14  inches  deep,  extending  around 
the  liaek  and  sides  of  the  skirt.  Below 
this  was  another  gathered  drapery,  shal¬ 
low  at  the  back,  but  sloping  down  at  the 
.sides  .so  as  to  fall  in  points  to  the  edge  of 
the  skirt.  This  was  a  (inaint  old-fa.sh- 
ioned  gown  with  a  suggestion  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  but  very  pretty  and  be¬ 
coming. 

r,T{\Y  OnTFi'ON. — The  center  figure  in 


Two  New  Models  in  Blue  Serge 

collar  ami  the  frills  at  the  wrist  were 
bordered  with  fine  tucks.  Tlie  dress  was 
trimmed  with  picot-edged  ribbon,  bright 
blue,  with  ii  pattern  of  pink  roselnnls ; 
this  was  run  through  slots  in  .-i  etising 
of  the  material  to  Hnish  belt,  cuffs  and 
heading  of  the  collar,  and  tins  touch  of 
color  was  most  attractive. 

A  Si,EEVELK.ss  Jal’KKT. — Tlio  figure  at 
the  right  shows  a  new  style  that  has  hei'ii 
adoiiled  for  wi'ar  at  thi*  Sonthi'rn  resorts; 
we  think  it  will  he  piqnilar  (hiring  the 
coming  Summer,  whi'ii  an  extra  wrap  is 
needed.  It  is  a  s'traight  semi-fitting  jack¬ 
et  of  velvet,  without  slei'ves.  made  with 
large  armhob's.  so  that  it  slips  very  <’om- 
fortalily  over  a  dress.  It  lias  no  colhir. 
the  dress  collar  la'ing  worn  over  it.  Tin' 
jticket  figured  was  lilack  velvet  lir.-iided 
in  silver  on  belt  and  pockets,  and  lim'd 
with  white.  Worn  ovi'r  a  thin  dif'ss  it 
is  very  smart,  and  is  also  a  comfort- 
ahh'  gariiK'iit  in  tlu'  <'xtr;i 
warmth  it  iiroviih's.  Similai’ 
jacki'ts,  or  “tri'iich  vests," 
are  nimh'  of  ji'rsi'y  cloth  or 
tricotin. 

Fahric.s  and  Colors.-  - 
Chiffon  is  coming  into  favor 
again,  taking  the  place  of 
the  vi'i-y  iiopular  Ceorgette 
crejie.  Foulards  appear 
among  the  silks  for  Soiitheni 
wear,  and  will  no  doubt  he 
popular  next  Summer.  The 
ever-po|)iilar  navy  hhie  with 
white  (b'sigiis  is  s('eu  in  .som»' 
model  (lress(‘s  from  abroad. 
Anotlii'r  .Summer  material 
nsi'd  ill  till'  smartest  dri'ssi's 
for  th('  South  is  silk  giiiglmm. 
Dimity  is  also  appearing,  the 
.same  dainty  old-fashiom'<l 
fabric  that  has  l>e('ii  dis¬ 
placed.  the  pa.st  few  sea.soiis. 
liy  cotton  voile.  The  reiinest 
that  women  use  less  wool  in 
their  garments  is  followed  in 
the  prevailing  styles  of  a 
rather  .scant  foundation  of 
woolen  material  with  flowing 
over-draperies,  of  chiffon  or 
other  tra'iisiiarent  fabric, 
liich  tones  of  blue  and  rose 
of  the  Chinese  type  are 
among  the  brighter  colors, 
but  a  great  deal  of  gray  and 
taniie  is  seen. 

Millinery. — Just  as  soon  as  the 
Christmas  goods  are  set  aside  straw  hats 
appear  to  tempt  New  Yod-ker.s  going 
South,  and  the  city  shops  were  displaying 
them  at  a  time  of  zero  temperatun'.  Some 
are  made  of  a  straw  braid  that  looks 
much  like  chenille.  Cocoamit  straw  is 
another  new  material,  usually  trimiiu'd 
with  flowers.  Wreaths  used  for  such  hats 
have  worsted  flowers  with  cut  velvet 
leaves.  ‘‘Soda  straw”  is  another  novelty  ; 
it  looks  like  the  straws  used  for  drinking 
.so(la  water.  It  is  much  list'd,  for  small 
toques.  Fancy  pins  with  large  elaborate 
heads  are  ofti'ii  list'd  to  trim  small  hats. 
Chenille  is  still  in  vogue  as  trimming. 
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.sometimes  threaded  through  straw  in  a 
geometrical  de.sign.  Grosgrain  ribbon  is 
much  used  in  trimming,  often  in  narrow 
widths  arranged  in  geometrical  de.sigus. 
Silk  materials  and  braids  are  in  high 
favor  for  the  inew  Spring  or  between- 
seasons  hats.  There  are  some  close  little 
.silk  hats  having  the  brim  turned  up  in 
the  back,  while  others  turn  up  flat  in 
front  like  a  semi-circular  halo.  Some  of 
the  little  silk  hats  are  trimmed  with  sou¬ 
tache  braid. 

Dre.ss  ACCE.S.SORIE.S. — Trench  mufflers 
made  of  velvet  are  often  worn  to  match  a 
hat,  thrown  loosely  around  the  neck  and 
shoulders.  This  is  simply  a  scarf  the 
size  of  the  knitted  mufflers  we  are  all 
making  for  the  soldier.s.  .\  hat  with  a 
crown  of  burgundy  velvet  and  black  brim 
was  accompanied  by  a  trench  muffler  of 
burgundy  velvet  having  the  ends  finished 
with'  black  silk  fringe. 

Braid  is  freely  used  for  trimming,  m  all 
widths,  from  hercules  to  soutache.  Metal 
braid,  or  combinations  of  metal  and  silk, 
are  also  used. 

Blouses  of  polka-dotted  handkerchief 
linen  are  made  in  plain  tailored  style. 
Some  of  the  new  voile  blouses  have  col¬ 
lars  of  wa.shing  satin. 

Little  toques  shaped  just  like  the  jaun¬ 
ty  forage  caps  worn  by  British  aviators, 
made  of  khaki  cloth,  w’ere  among  the  re¬ 
cent  military  fashions.  The  same  Glen¬ 
garry  shape  either  in  khaki  or  dark  color.s 
is  worn  by  girls  of  eight  to  14,  often  a 
color  to  match  the  coat,  and  is  very  pretty 
and  becoming. 

Gires’  Dres.ses. — The  early  wash 
dresses  show  much  use  of  gingham,  both 
striped  and  plaid  ;  they  are  u.sually  very 
simple  in  make,  some  with  the  new  cor¬ 
nucopia  pockets,  and  most  of  them  with 
bloomers  to  match.  This  fashion  is  so 
sensible  and  comfortable  that  it  is  here  to 
stay,  'and  it  effects  a  wonderful  saving  in 
the  laundiy.  Some  very  attractive  wool¬ 
en  dresses  are  of  serge  combined  with 
plaid  silk,  or  of  woolen  plaid  with  black 
silk  buttons  and  .soutache  braid.  A  very 
pretty .mo<lel  had  a  pleated  skirt  and  little 
<-oatee  of  plaid,  with  a  vest  and  turnover 
<ollar  of  white  i)ique.  The  vest  fastened 
in  place  with  snap  fastener.s*,  and  was 
easily  removable  for  wa.shing.  A  child’s 
dress  of  dark  serge — especially  navy  blue 
— is  very  pretty  made  in  this  way,  and  the 
white  pique  will  give  a  fresh  look  to  a 
made-over  frock. 


Home  Notes  from  Ohio 

T  have  been  a  reader  of  your  journal 
for  over  15  years,  deriving  much  of  gen¬ 
eral  information  and  helpful  suggestion 
from  its  different  depai-tments.  .May  I 
offer  a  few  bits  from  my  own  experience, 
hoping  you  may  find  them  worth.v  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  other  readers? 

C’reepeb-Dre.ss. — An  easily-made,  easil.v- 
ironcd,  easily-put-on  creei)er  dress  may  be 
made  as  follows  :  fine  yard  and  a  half  of 
gingham  <‘ut  kimono  style  with  only  an 


iinder-.Miin  seam.  Hem  sleeves  and  run 
tape  throiigh  hem,  tacking  in  place  to  pre¬ 
vent  lo.sing.  Put  bias  binding  around 
neck  with  tai)e  run  through  it.  Hem 
skirt.  AVork  three  bvittonholes  in  hem  in 
front  and  sew  three  buttons  to  hem  in 
back.  ,Tust  beyond  buttons  and  button¬ 
holes  work  eyelets  in  1  em  to  admit  two 
tapes,  one  to  draw  in  and  tie  around  each 
leg.  In  buying  gingham  for  children’s 
dresses,  rompers,  or  skirt.s  it  will  be  found 
a  great  economy  to  ask  for  either  the 
nurses’  gingham  or  shirting  gingham. 
They  are  a  trifle  higher  in  price,  but  the 
wearing  quality,  vei-y  slight  shrinkage  and 
better  dyes  make  them  a  great  econom.v  in 
the  end.  The  writer  has  worn  one  house 
dress  of  nurses’  gingham  for  five  Summers 
and  it  is  still  too  good  for  carpet  rags. 

A  TIo>rE-M.4nE  KiDDif:-roop.  —  Don’t 
keep  the  baby  sitting  in  buggy  or  chair 
all  the  time.  Get  a  box  about  15x:!0 
inches  and  20  inches  high.  Mine  has  a 
bottom  and  side  covering  of  blue  and 
white  rag  rugs — neat  when  in  use,  and 
easily  removed  and  washed.  The  close 
sides  prevents  draughts  from  striking  the 
baby.  The  height  is  just  right  for  him 
to  rest  his  elbows  and  lean  on  without 
danger  of  upsetting  or  falling  out.  The 
narrow  width  permits  him  to  hold  to  both 
sides,  pull  himself  up,  learn  to  walk  from 
end  to  end  of  the  box.  In  many  x’cspects 
we  have  found  the  box  preferable  to  a 
larger,  screened-iu,  ready-made  play  pen. 

Potato  Soup. — We  are  told  in  cook¬ 
books,  etc.,  to  run  th  c  ked  potatoes 
through  a  colander  or  wire-  strainer  prep¬ 
aratory  to  making  soup.  A  creamier, 
smoother  soup  may  be  made  as  follows: 
Cook  potatoes  in  plenty  of  water — more 
than  enough  to  cover  them.  When  tender. 


drain  off  the  water  into  a  clean  vessel. 
Return  potatoes  to  top  of  stove,  uncov¬ 
ered.  shaking  them  frequently  until  dry 
and  mealy.  Then  mash,  add  butter  and 
milk,  and  salt  as  for  mashed  potatoes; 
whip  w-ell.  Now  take  off  these  ma.shed 
potatoes  and  add  to  the  boilings  enough 
to  make  soup  as  rich  as  desired.  .\n 
onion  or  celery  chopped  up  and  added 
gives  a  different  flavor.  A  bit  of  flour 
thickening  makes  a  ci’oam  of  potato  soup. 
Eough  mashed  potatoes  may  be  left  for 
use  at  the  next  meal. 

Bt-ying  at  AViioeesai.e.  —  On  page 
I.SIS  Mrs.  A.  G.  Doren  laments  tl  e  inabil¬ 
ity  of  farmers  to  buy  foodstuffs  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  I  know  from  experience  that 
there  are  wholesale  grocery  houses  in  the 
large  cities  which  do  and  are  glad  to  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer.  Last  Winter  we 
bought  our  prunes  in  25-lb.  boxes  from  a 
wholesale  dealer  at  less  than  our  local 
grocer  paid  for  them.  We  buy  our  coffee, 
roasted,  from  a  wholesale  house,  in  five  or 
10-lb.  packages.  Other  articles,  as  sugar, 
starch,  soap,  etc.,  we  purchase  in  qxianti- 
ties.  Fortunately  we  have  a  local  dealer 
in  a  neighboring  small  town  who,  for  cash 
payment,  is  glad  to  make  a  great  reduc¬ 
tion  on  anything  bought  in  quantity,  and 
we  believe  in  patronizing  the  home  dealer 
whenever  it  is  possible.  Cincinnati  sure- 
1.V  is  not  the  exception.  Mrs.  Doren  and 
others  will  find  wholesale  houses  in  all 
cities  willing  to  sell  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  if  the  said  consumer  will  deal  in 
a  business-like  way  and  in  wholesale  quan¬ 
tities. 

Making  Ciukr  Vinegar. — In  a  recent 
issue  you  published  a  (juery  as  to  how  to 
make  cider  turn  to  vinegar.  This  was 
answered  at  length  and  directions  given 
for  the  use  of  some  special  preparation. 
Perhajis  stub  a  treatment  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  with  certain,  varieties  of  apples.  We 
have  had  vinegar,  .strong  and  of  excellent 
flavor,  from  the  cider  to  which  we  added 
sweetened  water  (rain  water),  about  a 


pint  to  a  gallon  of  hard  cider.  This  has 
never  failed  to  make  a  fine  “mother”  in 
two  or  three  months.  We  have  now  vine¬ 
gar  eight  years  old  which  neighbors  say 
cannot  be  equaled  in  the  market.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  little  sweetened  watej-  is  added 
to  “feed”  the  “mother”  and  prevent  vine¬ 
gar  from  dying.  rukaj.  oiiioan. 


The  Value  of  Vital  Statistics 

We  have  referred,  more  than  once,  to 
the  need  of  care  in  recording  births,  a 
matter  that  has  been  treated  with  great 
laxity  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
A  child  whose  birth  has  not  been  record¬ 
ed  may  find  it  very  difficult  to  prove 
identity  in  later  life,  especially  when  not 
baptized  in  infancy,  and  thus  enrolled  in 
a  church  register,  and  this  may  be  very 
troublesome  where  a  question  of  inheri¬ 
tance  is  involved.  The  same  is  true  of 
death  records,  which  should  be  kept  by 
the  State  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics; 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  local  authori¬ 
ties  may  result  in  serious  trouble  later. 
Here  is  a  case  in  point: 

A  man  of  British  birth  died  in  New 
.Tersey  25  years  ago.  The  recent  death 
of  a  relative  in  Great  Britain  makes  it 
necessary  to  send  a  certificate  of  his 
death  to  that  country,  so  that  his  children 
may  participate  in  the  division  of  this 
inheritance.  Where  the  law  is  properly 
observed,  all  that  is  necessarv  in  such  a 
case  is  to  secure  an  official  blank,  which 
usually  an  undertaker  can  furnish,  fill 
out  the  form  with  the  proper  names  and 
date,  and  send  it  with  a  small  fee  to  the 
Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  at  the  State 
capital.  If  the  date  of  death  is  not  ac¬ 
curately  known,  there  is  an  extra  fee  for 
each  additional  year  searched.  In  the 
above  case,  however,  the  local  authorities 
had  never  made  any  return  of  the  death, 
and  the  family  could  get  no  official  cer¬ 
tificate.  The  case  was  complicated  fur¬ 
ther  b.v  the  fact  that  the  physician  who 


had  signed  the  original  death  certificate 
wa.s  dead  himself.  However,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  a  certificate  of  burial, 
properly  attested,  from  the  parish  regis¬ 
ter  of  an  Episcopal  church,  and  this  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  British  solicitors. 
In  default  of  this,  as  a  last  resort,  it 
would  be  possible  to  secure  a  certificate 
of  interment  from  the  cemetery  officials. 

Such  a  contingency  as  the  above  is  not 
uncommon,  but  consider  how  many  com¬ 
plications  may  be  involved!  Consider 
the  case  of  a  man  whose  birth  and  death 
had  never  been  recorded,  who  was  un¬ 
baptized.  whose  funeral  had  been  con¬ 
ducted  at  his  home  by  some  friendly  min¬ 
ister  without  a  regular  charge,  and  who 
had  then  been  buried  perhaps  in  another 
county  or  State!  What  official  proof 
could  his  heirs  ever  offer  that  he  had 
existed  and  died  that  would  be  accepted 
by  the  law  of  another  country?  One 
often  hears  of  associations  of  “heirs,” 
formed  to  secure  slome  great  fortune 
abroad  left  by  a  remote  ancestor.  How 
many  of  them  could  give  names,  dates  of 
birth,  marriage  and  death  of  their  own 
great-grandparents?  Experience  shows 
that  these  mythical  fortunes  are  usually 
a  scheme  to  enrich  .some  one  exploiting 
them,  but  even  where  an  actual  inheri¬ 
tance  exists  much  trouble,  anxiety  and 
expense  are  involved  where  vital  statis¬ 
tics  are  carelessly  kept.  Most  European 
countries  are  very  strict  in  this  particu¬ 
lar.  In  France,  especially,  the  family 
is  essentially  the  basis  of  the  nation,  and 
careful  records  of  birth,  marriage  and 
death  have  tended  to  hold  families  to¬ 
gether.  We  have  much  need  for  greater 
care  in  this  particular,  and  rural  com- 
inunities  especiall.v  are  likely  to  overlook 
its  importance.  Since  the  future  welfare 
of  a  child  may  depend  on  the  proper  reg¬ 
istry  of  its  bii'th,  or  on  the  record  of  a 
parent’s  death,  _  the  matter  of  accurate 
vital  stati.stics  is  of  especial  importance 
to  mothers,  and  indeed  to  all  women. 


Jim,  We  Got 

To  Do  Our  Bit! 


WI''  farmers  can’t 
if  we’re  laid  up 
made  twinges,  sore  m 
such  things. 

I  don’t  take  chances.  The  first 
sign  of  soreness  is  a  signal  for 
me  to  get  busy  with  this  Sloan’s 
Liniment.  I  i/on’i  ruh  it  in  be¬ 
cause  it  penetrates.  Its  counter- 
irritant  action  scatters  the  con¬ 
gestion  and  brings  instant, 
soothing  relief.  My  whole  family 
swears  by  it. 

And  I  use  it  on  the  live  stock, 


work  for  Uncle  Sam 
with  stiff  joints,  rheu- 
uscles,  lame  back,  and 


too,  Jim.  It  sends  bruises,  lame¬ 
ness,  sprains,  and  all  external 
I'.ilments  kitin’  sky-high. 

I  save  money  by  always  buying 
the  large  size.  Six  times  as  much 
asyou  get  in  the  small  bottle,  and 
I’ve  got  a  supply  on  hand  when 
I  got  to  have  it.  Get  a  big  bottle 
today,  Jim,  and  keep  on  doing 
your  bit  faithfully  and  regularly. 


n 

iS 
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When  Your  Boys  Are  Called 
To  The  Country’s  Service 


There  will  be  an  increased  shortage  of  farm  labor.  Your 
interests  and  the  country's  welfare  demand  that  your  farm¬ 
ing  and  dairying  operations  shall  not  lag  because  many 
farmer  boys  are  called  into  the  country’s  service.  During 
these  times  when  labor  on  the  farm  is  so  hard  to  get  Louden 
Equipment  is  an  absolute  necessity. 


WM.  UJUDEM 
OrfK’iriatorof  Mo-iej 
Kquipmin.fc 


LOUDEN  STALLS,  STANCHIONS 
and  Other  Barn  Equipment 


enable  you  to  do  the  same  chores  for  the  same  number  of  live  stock,  with 
less  than  half  the  hired  help,  in  less  time,  and  do  them  better.  You  can 
actually  save  over  one-half  the  barn  work  every  day  in  the  year  for  years 
to  come  Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions  are  distinguished  above  all 
others  for  simplicity  and  strength.  Built  of  high  carbon  tubular  steel; 
free  from  trouble  making  attachments;  insure  greatest  safety  and  com- 
l  fort  for  l<ve  stock.  Eiasy  to  install,  fit  any  style  of  barn — new  or  old, 

I  cost  less  than  wood,  outlast  the  barn. 

n  We  will  be  pleased  to  advise  with  you  as  to  your  needs,  and  help  j 
a  you  select  the  outfit  which  will  prove  profitable  to  you.  ,,  ,  i 

Write  for  our  interesting  new  224-page  catalog,  and  “Louden  J 
Barn  Plans."  Sent  postpaid  on  request — no  obligations — no  m 
charge.  Always  address  main  office.  JK 


^SN'^w224-paee  catalog 
postpaiclon  request 
^3  Shows  the  fuH  Louden 
^  hue,  includini;  the  outfit 
^  v/bich  exactly  suits  your 
^  bam.  Stalls  and  Stanch* 
W  Ions,  Litter  and  Feed  Car- 
f  riers.  Hay  Tools,  Power 
r  Hoista*  Horse  Barn  BJqnip* 
ment.  Automatic  Watering: 
Basins,  Animal  Pens.  Msngr* 
>rs.  Cupolas,  Ventilators. 

* Bv^ri/thing  for  the  Bam** 


BRANCHES: 
Albany,N.Y, 
Chicago 
St.  Paul 


Draff 


Barn  Equipment 


Louden 
Barn  Plans  I 

This  book  Is  of  grreat  .value  to  I 
you  If  you  contemplate  buildinfr  or  j 
remodeling  a  barn.  Not  a  catalojj^,  112-  i 
pages  devoted  entirely  to  barn  bundmg.  | 
Get  Louden  Barn  Plan  Berrice,  I 
Write  us  what  kind  of  bai  n  vou  have  In  I 
nund:  number  and  kind  of  stock  you  I 
wish  to  bouse.  No  chanre  for  exxggea*  * 
?iona  and  preliminary  blue  prints. 


Sent  on  Trial 


iipwArtl  Jhne^UcaTL  Cream 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  in  Use  is'faction  justifies  in¬ 
vestigating  our  vyonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skim¬ 
ming  separator  only  $17.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk  closely.Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced, 
large  capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  a.11  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  You.  Besides  wonderfully  low 
prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  out — 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  if  you  have  separator  of  any  make  to  exchange,  do  not 
fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,  sent  free  on  req^uest.  is  a  most 
coraolete,  elaborate  and  interestinkT  book  on  cream,  eeparators.  ^  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  pointss  Write  today  for  catalog  and  see  our  big  money  saving  proposition. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Spavin  Gone  For  Good 

"lyost  trinter,”  writes  John  TT.  Neal  of  Clifton,  JC. 
fa.,  used  Save-The-Horse  on  spavin.  Have  united 
some  time  to  see  if  lameness  would  come  back  but 
die  horse  is  fine  and  I  would  not  take  the  price  of 
a  full  bottle  for  what  I  have  left.  ” 

(Trado  Mark,  Registered) 

— the  greatest  of  all  remedies,  is  sold  with  a 
signed  Guarantee  to  return  money  if  it  fails 
on  Ringbone,  Thoropin,  SPAVIN  or  Shoulder, 
Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon  Disease, 
Every  year  for  over  22  years,  thousands  of 
stubborn  and  supposedly  incurable  cases  are 
cured  by  Save-The-Horse  after  all  other 
methods  failed.  Be  prepared  I  Write  today  for 
FREE  %-page  horse  BOOK,  sample  of  guarantee 
and  expert  veterinary  advice  —  all  FREE, 
Always  keep  a  bottle  on  hand  for  emergency. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

24  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

T>ruseists  tveryxvhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  uHth  Signtd 
Guarantee  or  ive  send  it  direct  by  Parcel  Post  Prepaid, 


'rto  would  Mk  for  ootald.  •^^Port  for  her  over¬ 
worked  orgens  of  mllk-productlon  Try  Ko 
KoRi;  it  work,  with  great  tonic  effect  on  the  «y.- 
tem.  prevents  diMMe  5  .ure  remedy  ^r 
Abortion.  BsrrenneM,  ReUlned  Afterbirth, 
Scouring,  Lost  AppeUte.  Bunches. 

>  from 


Buy  Kow  Kure - 

dealers  and  driiggista. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO., 
Ljndradlli.  tt. 


Booklet,  “The  Home  Cow  Doctor,”  free., 


>J 


J  With  this  wonderful  newLlb- 
fbey  Automatic  Water  Bowl. 

'  Each  bowl  controls  own  water 
'supply.  Animal  moves  lever, 
^opening  water  valve,  when  it 
1  starts  to  drink.  Lever 
f swings  back  closing  valve 
when  animal  stops  drinking. 
'No  float  tank  r^uired.  Bowls 
^  'may beputat  dilferentheights 
or  in  any  stall  or  pen.  Cannot 


overflow;  cannot  get  out  of  order; 
almost  no  water  left  in  bowl.  Most 
sanitary  bowl  ever  sold.  Prevents  spread  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases.  Increased  milk  yield  quickly 
pays  back  cost.  Saves  labor;  saves^ 
feed.  Write  today.  If  interested  in  t-eJ 
Stanchions,  Stalls,  Carriers,  etc., , 
ask  for  General  Catalog.  Sent  free. 

C.  A.  LIBBEY  COMPANY 

280  Marion  St.  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


I  BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading  i 
I  authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New-  i 
,  Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York  4 

ee  see  e'e  eeesssssst* 


PRICE 

DELIVERED 


Moiieij  rejiinded  if  not  sal i.ifactor!i 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK 


Stock  and  'Dairy 


A  New  York  Sheep  Man 

I  have  al\va.v.s  been  a  sheeti  farmer,  and 
probably  know  more  about  them  than 
any  other  branch  of  farming.  I  appreci¬ 
ate  the  letters  of  W'.  W.  Reynolds  and 
think  his  knowledge  of  the  sheep  industry 
covers  the  whole  ground.  I  have  had  the 
care  of  shoojt  for  .lO  years,  and  have  sold 
wool  that  would  bring  T.'ic  per  lb.  now 
for  10c,  and  clipped  lambs  like  those  that 
would  In-ing  last  May  were  sold  by 

mo  ill  New  York  20  years  .ago  around 
4il>c;  and  were  better  quality.  There  is 
no  need  to  look  further  for  the  decline  of 
the  sheep  industry.  Only  those  who  were 
the  most  skilful  shepherds  could  live  at 
the  business  at  that  time,  and  of  course 
went  into  dairy  farming.  There  are  33 
adjoining  farms  in  this  south  end  of 
Wasliington  County  where  nearly  2.000 
sheep  are  kei»t.  which  would  mean  at 
least  one  sheep  to  the  acre  of  cleared 
land.  Several  of  those  farmers  make 
dairying  the  chief  interest. 

The  sheep  kept  are  mostly  the  Delaine 
Merino  class,  and  they  have  outlasted 
any  other  breed  for  GO  years,  although 
j  nearly  every  other  lireed  has  been  tried. 

I  It  ahvays  seemed  to  me  that  a  pound  of 


I  A  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  Boy  and  His  Pig 

j  good  staide  wo<d  ought  t*)  bring  as  much 
!  as  a  pound  of  butter.  Rutter  at  the  local 
creamery  has  sold  at  more  per  pound  than 
wool  for  20  years,  until  this  year,  I 
sometimes  think  that  there  has  heeii  a 
combination  to  keep  down  the  price  of 
wool  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer. 
If  so,  they  have  “killed  the  goose  tliat  laid 
the  geddeu  egg.”  and  the  price  is  being 
paid,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  is  the  only 
law  needed  to  bring  back  the  sheep  in¬ 
dustry.  ir.  II.  I’MiiiiY. 

New  York. 


A  Boy  in  the  Pig  Business 
Great  things  are  lie.iig  done  in  tlie 
llig  business  tliis  ye:ir  l>y  many  of  our 
boys.  It  may  look  like  a  small  husine.ss 
if  you  take  only  one  at  a  time,  luit  when 
yon  get  them  nil  togetiier  there  will  be 
a  good  deal  of  pork  as  a  result  of  this 
pig  raising,  and  it  is  a  good  tiling  to 
have  he  children  interested.  The  little 
picture  given  herewith  shows  Then.  II. 
BwiR:  of  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  and 
one  of  his  pigs.  He  is  a  good  booster 
for  Uncle  Sam’s  pork  barrel,  as  In*  is 
raising  a  litter  of  pigs  in  order  to  help 
out  the  initioual  meat  supply.  There  is 
no  (luestion  about  the  value  of  pork  as 
fighting  food.  The  pig  is  not  a  warlike 
animal  unless  you  stir  him  up  through 
some  injustice,  but  as  a  mainstay  for 
the  fighting  man  it  would  be  hard  to 
beat  ^Ir.  Swift’s  pig  as  an  ammunition 
maker.  Many  others  like  him  are  doing 
a  good  job  for  their  country  when  they 
raise  a  litter  of  pigs ;  not  only  a  patrio¬ 
tic  thing  to  do,  but  by  doing  it  they 
learn  more  of  the  business  and  get  in 
line  for  larger  things  in  the  live  stock 
business. 


Oxen  or  Horses 

Would  you  advise  me  to  buy  a  yoke  of 
oxen  or  a  team  of  horses?  I  have  a  team 
now.  l)ut  they  are  too  old  to  stand  the 
work  I  have  to  do.  I  intend  to  sell  one 
of  them  and  keep  the  other  for  my  mother 
to  drive.  I  know  nothing  about  oxen, 
and  so  do  not  know  what  they  are  able  to 
do.  There  is  more  or  less  road  work  at 


pre.sent.  although  when  Spring  comes  it 
Avill  let  up  some.  Otherwise  the  work  is 
general  farm  work.  J. 

Massachusetts. 

We  should  buy  another  team  of  horses. 
Oxen  are  very  slow,  and  a  man  who  does 
not  understand  handling  them  wouhl  h.ive 
trouble.  In  the  short  seasons  of  New 
England  quick  work  is  needed  and  a  pair 
of  active  horses  will  prove  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  general  work.  The  oxen  will  cost 
less  to  keeji  and  can  be  sidd  for  beef  when 
you  are  done  with  them.  Init  in  other  rc- 
sjiects  the  horses  have  the  ailvantagc. 

Keeping  Butter  Through  Winter 

M'ould  you  tell  me  how  to  make  butter 
to  keep  through  the  AVinter?  I  have  been 
making  my  own  with  dairy  salt,  but  after 
keeping  it  in  a  crock  for  some  time  ir  lie- 
comes  raicid.  Mlliy  is  this?  May  I  add 
each  week's  butter  to  the  same  crock? 

Q.  E.  P. 

Butter  having  the  best  keeping  (lual- 
ities  is  made  from  pasteurized  sweet 
cream.  The  cream  may  be  pasteurized  by 
setting  the  vessel  containing  the  cream  in 
a  vessel  of  water  on  the  stove  and  heat¬ 
ing  the  cream  to  Id."  degrees  F.  and  hold¬ 
ing  it  there  for  30  minutes.  3’he  cream  is 
then  cooled  to  the  churning  temiierature 
and  held  for  a  few  hours,  or  over  nigiit. 
and  cliiirned. 

In  packing  the  butter  in  the  crock.  I 
should  jint  a  parchment  iiaiier  or  clu'c.se- 
cloth  circle  lietween  the  different  cdnirn- 
ings.  as  the  color  of  the  churning*  might 
not  be  uniform.  Salt  the  butter  rather 
heavily,  and  sprinkle  salt  over  top  and 
keep  crock  where  it  is  cold,  the  colder  the 
better.  H-  f.  .7. 

Selling  Milk  or  Fattening  Calves 

Many  of  our  friends  who  do  not  livi*  by 
farming  are  much  exercised  in  their  minds 
because  we  do  not  raise  all  of  the  calves. 
They  know  that  at  the  present  price  of 
meat  there  mu.st  be  heaps  of  money  in 
doing  so.  They  seem  to  think  all  we  know 
is  to  tH  jus-t  as  oiir  fathers  did.  Of  eour.se 
they  finally  come  to  the  point  that  if  we 
did  so  meat  would  be  much  cheaiier  than 
at  present.  Instead  of  doing  as  they  wish, 
many  of  oiir  dairymen  are  not  even  veal- 
iug  the  calves,  but  are  “deaeoniiig"  them. 
I  don't  know  what  deacon  gave  his  title 
to  killing  newborn  calves,  but  that  seems 
to  he  tlie  word  used  all  through  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  seems  too  bad  that  they  shouhl  do 
so.  but  perhaps  they  have  rimson.s  for  do¬ 
ing  it.  We  have  just  had  some  experience 
in  fattening  a  calf,  and  perhaps  you  may 
be  interested  also. 

From  our  registered  cows  with  good  of¬ 
ficial  records  we  raise  all  the  good  calves, 
both  bulls  and  heifers,  as  there  is  good 
sale  for  them  at  fair  prices.  However, 
this  Fall  we  had  a  two-year-<dd  heifor 
drop  a  male  calf  at  a  time  we  could  not 
test  her.  so  we  shall  let  her  go  until  next, 
year,  and  test  as  a  three-year-old.  As 
an  experiment  Ave  determined  to  fatten 
the  calf.  Had  we  “deaconed”  him  thr 
skin  Avould  have  brought  .$2  and  the  meat 
for  the  hens  would  have  been  worth  an¬ 
other  dollar  at  least.  We  fed  him  from  a 
pail  ;ifter  he  had  been  with  his  dam  for 
tliree  days.  Df  course  we  know  he  would 
liave  done  better  if  we  had  let  him  run 
with  his  mother  all  the  time,  but  it  might 
have  spoilt  lier.  We  commenced  with 
four  lbs.  tliree  times  per  day.  and  in  a 
week  W('re  fei'ding  st'ven  Ills,  twice  a  da\ , 
and  when  he  was  sold  he  was  getting  30 
lbs.  twiee  a  day.  For  the  entire  time 
after  leaving  his  dam  he  drank  5G3  lbs. 
milk.  We  were  getting  $3.55  per  hundred 
for  milk,  so  it  would  figure  like  this : 

Calf  . $  3.00 

561  lbs.  milk,  at  $3.55  cwt.  19.01—$  22.91 
1-18  lbs.  calf,  at  13e  lb .  19.24 

Foss . $  3.07 

Now,  in  fattening  this  calf  did  we  work 
in  the  interest  of  the  consumer  or  not? 
Certainly  we  made  nothing,  but  would 
like  to  know  if  anyone  did.  We  are  told 
that  if  veal  is  worth  25c  per  lb.  a  quart 
of  milk  is  worth  as  food  20c.  If  this  is 
so  we  poured  a  good  many  20  cents  down 
that  calf’s  neck  to  make  one  25  cents 
worth  of  veal,  so  it  seems  to  me  we  cheat¬ 
ed  the  consumer  out  of  lots  of  food  and 
lost  money  in  doiug  it.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  poor  middleman  got  more  in  veal  than 
he  would  in  milk,  and  perhaps  less.  Can 
you  tell?  geokge  \v,  bogeks. 
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A  Talk  About  Sheep 

^Vhat  particular  brood  of  sheep  woiikl 
be  the  host  payinj;  to  invest  in  for  their 
wool  and  weiftht?  Do  they  pay,  and 
would  they  pay  as  well  as  cow's?  How 
many  sheep  cenild  one  pasture  in  place 
of  15  cows?  Does  it  sometimes  happen 
that  sheep  do  not  increase  some  years 
and  thereby  have  small  gain?  What  is 
the  cause?  a.  f. 

Andover,  X.  Y. 

Xo  one  knows  which  breed  is  the  best. 
It  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  although  there 
is  a  choice  for  the  different  plans  of  own¬ 
ers.  Some  keep  for  hothouse  lambs,  some 
to  sell  lambs  at  six  months  to  a  year,  and 
others  to  keep  the  increase  at  home,  but 
any  well-keep  sheep  pay  all  a  man  should 
ask.  They  will  pay  as  well  as  cows  if 
the  owner  understands  sheep  as  well  as 
he  knows  cows.  Sheep  save  all  the  stren¬ 
uous,  untimely  labor  that  cows  demand, 
and  their  feed  can  be  grown  at  home. 
They  thrive  on  pasture  all  Summer  and 
<lo  not  require  much  grain  in  Winter. 
An  hour  each  day  feeds  our  2.50  with 
fodder,  hay  and  a  little  oats  and  corn, 
while  the  net  returns  for  one  sale  of  wool 
and  one  of  yearling  lambs  will  be  greater 
than  from  more  than  80  cows. 

Due  hundred  sheep  will  thrive  better 
than  15  cows  on  the  same  amount  of  pas¬ 
ture,  neither  class  of  animals  to  get  any¬ 
thing  else,  but  it  must  he  remembered 
that  cows  are  generally  filled  with  other 
more  costly  feed  than  sheep  require. 

Sheep  produce  from  50  to  1.50  per  cent 
increase,  depending  on  the  breed  and  care. 
.\ny  breed  should  hfive  100,  and  no  breed 
has  off  years  in  production.  They  will 
be  hard  to  buy  now.  but  they  are  worth 
all  they  cost.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
change  from  cows  to  sheep  suddenly,  but 
there  should  be  a  few’  about  every  place, 
and  that  is  the  way  to  start.  I  would 
separate  a  few  bred  ewes,  from  someone 
near  home,  or  from  an  advertiser,  any 
breed  for  a  beginning,  and  learn  as  the 
dock  grows,  carrying  more  sheep  yearly, 
and  fewer,  better  cows,  until  the  change 
comes  itself.  Few  men  can  jump  into  a 
new  line  and  succeed,  but  anyone  can 
gi-ow  to  it.  AV.  w.  REYXOLnS. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

I’ennsylvania  State  Farm  Products 
Show',  Emer.son-Brautingham  Bldg.,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  21-24. 

I’ennsylvania  State  Board  of  .Vgricul- 
lure,  Pennsylvania  Breeders’  and  Dairy¬ 
men’s  .Vssoclation.  State  Horticultural  As¬ 
sociation  of  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania 
State  Poultry  .\ssociation,  Pennsylvania 
State  Potato  Growers’  .Association.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Veterinary  Medical  .Asso¬ 
ciation.  Pennsylvania  More-Sheei)-More- 
AA’^ofd  Association  of  Fnited  States,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  22-24. 

Xew’  .Jersey  State  Poultry  .Association 
and  Poultrv  Show,  .Armory,  Trenton,  Jiin. 
28-25. 

Xew’  .lersev  Corn  Show,  Trenton,  .Tan. 
28-25. 

Xew’  .lersey  State  .Agricultural  ('onv<‘n- 
tion.  State  .Armory.  Trenton,  Jan.  2:!-2.5. 

Farmers’  AA'eek.  Ohio  State  Fniversity, 
Cctluinbus.  O..  Jan.  2S-Feb.  1. 

Ohio  State  Dairymen’s  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Oolumbus,  O.,  .Ian.  .‘11- 
F.'b.  1. 

Ohio  State  IPirticultural  Society,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.,  Jan.  29-80. 

Ohio  State  A'egetable  Gi’owers’  .A.ssocia- 
tion,  Columbus,  O.,  .Ian.  80-Feb.  1. 

Ohio  Rural  Life  .Association,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  .Ian.  80-Feb.  1. 

Ohio  State  Bee  Keepers’  .Association, 
Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  80. 

Convention  week.  Iowa  State  College, 
.Ames,  la.,  Jan.  2.S-Feb.  2. 

Xew  Y'ork  State  Potato  .Association, 
annual  meeting.  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  X.  A'.,  Feb.  12-13. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  .American 
Berkshire  Congress  will  be  held  at  Or¬ 
lando,  Fla.,  February  3-15.  This  is  the 
18th  convention  of  the  Berkshire  organ i- 
'/.ation.  It  was  started  at  an  annual  gath¬ 
ering  of  a  few  friends  of  Mr.  X.  H. 
Gentry  of  Missouri.  From  this  .small  be¬ 
ginning  a  very  large  and  strong  industry 
has  been  developed,  and  it  has  been  abb* 
to  accomplish  great  things  for  Berkshire 
swine  breeders.  .Any  Berkshire  man  who 
happens  to  be  in  the  South  at  that  time 
may  well  show  up  at  Orlando. 

JERSEYS 

UPLANDS  FARM.  Winsted,  Conn. 

Registered  Jersey  BULLS 

4  months  to 2  years  old.  Sire.Nell’s  Emi¬ 
nent  102902,  dams  in  Register  of  Merit 
or  on  test.  Berkshire  Swine.  Write  to 

B.  J.  BICKFORD,  «0  Wall  SI.,  New  York 


Persistent  Production  is  a  Characteristic  of 


the  Breed. 


A  Two  Year  Old  Heifer  In  New  York  prodoeed 
Id  one  year  712  Iba.  of  butter  fat  and  12^270  Iba.  of  milk, 
besides  Rivinj;  birth  to  a  vigorous  calf  a  month  after 
the  eompletioD  of  record. 


Write  for  the 
*'STOPYOFTHE 
GUERNSEY  COW. '  * 

American  Gnemsey 
f'W  Cattle  Club 
^  Box  R 
y  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


GUERNSEYS 


No  Family  of  GUERNSEYS 

.•ire  .so  popular,  so  typical,  such  great  producers,  or 
breed'ou  as  well  as  the  May  Kose  Family.  Few 
hei’ds  are  more  intensely  bred  in  May  Rose  lines 
than  the  Delaware  College  Herd.  Just  now  there  are 
a  few  bull  calves  for  sale  whose  dam  and  sire’s  dam 
average  from  595  to  621  pounds  of  fat  per  year  in  an 
official  test.  These  calves  contain  from  it  to  20.25  per 
cent,  of  the  blood  of  May  Rose  II.  For  list  and  prices 
address  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  Newark,  Delaware 


3  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  for  SALE 

Grandson  of  Imp.  Golden  Secret  of  Lilywale,  also 
I.angwater  and  a  Masher  Sequel  Strain.  Send  for 
pedivrrees  of  description.  Prices  »50  and  upward. 
AriUison  K.  Kriebel,  K.  I>.  2,  Norristown,  Pa. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

by  Krandson  of  Itchen  Dai.sy’s  Alay  King  of  bang- 
water.  OKRA  RHOOKS,  ETNA,  NEW  YORK 


GUERIMSEY  BULLS 

Langwater-Royal  Eleventh  breeding.  First  cheek 
of  seventy. five  dollars  takes  bis  Four  months 
calf  from  A.  R.  dam.  T.  S.  IKAVIN,  Atglen,  Pa. 


NewYork  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn.  Xc‘k’fo?  wi? 

Send  fur  list.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN.  Sec.,  Glens  Falls,  N.y! 


The  AYRSHIRE  is  hardy,  active, healthy 
— suited  to  any  climate.  A  big  producer 
of  3.96  per  cent  grade  MILK.  It  will  pay 
you  well  to  investigate  the  merits  of  this 

breed.  Write  for  information  and  list  of  breeders. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

C.  M.  Winslow,  Secy.,  21  Park  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


Two  Registered  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  VJite  tm- 

pedigree  and  price.  J.  I.  HEUETEH,  Gettysburg,  Fa. 


You  can  produce  more  milk  with 
less  cows  within  a  very  few  years 
if  you  grade  up  your  herd  with  an— 

Ayrshire  Bull 


AYRSHIRES 


Oak  Farms  Guernseys 

Our  herd  has  been  tested  annually  for  the  past  three 
years  for  tuberculosis  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  Every  animal  sold  subject  to  60  days  retest. 

We  are  offering  three  bulls  large  enough 
for  service,  priced  from  $150  to  $400.  Send 
for  extended  pedigrees  and  description. 

W.  S.  KERR.  Mgr.  COHASSET,  MASS. 


ANIMALSp^ale 

Run  mostly  light.  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
t)reeding,  everytliing  gunraiiteed  tliat  leave.s 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


I  MISCELLANEOUS  | 


HEREFORDS 

By  Champion  Prince  Real  and 
from  I’lince  Rupert  8th,  cows 

STOCK  ALL  ACES 

If  you  want  the  be.st,  write 

ALEX  MORRISON  ,  s’helburne.'vt! 

J.  W.  WEBB,  Owner 


Two  SiN/ShortliomBuII  Calves 

7  months  old.  Choice  for  8100.  Address 
G-eorge  Blodgett,  Rushville,  N.  Y. 


Abardaon  breed.  Adapt- 

Mlieiueeil  Hllgus  ed  to  Eastern  conditions. 

C.  W.  ECKAKDT,  21  Liberty  St.,  New  York 


GOATS 


Swiss  Goats 

Grade  Rucks,  810; 


No  Fresh  Milkers. 

Sharpies.  Centre  Square.  Pa 
.  Pure  Bucks,  830 


For  Sale-Three  ( 3)  Angora  Goats 

and  4  years  old.  Pure  bred  and  healthy.  Price  rea- 
;  souable.  WALTER  L.  MARKER.  R.  F.  D.  A.  Clayton.  Delaware 


HOLSTEINS 


SPOT  FARM 

OUR  HERD  OF  226  HOLSTEINS  MUST  BE  SOLD  BEFORE  FEB.  Isl 
48  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS,  close  springers. 

53  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  2-yr -old  HEIFERS,  due  in  Mar. 
47  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEINS,  ready  to  breed. 

30  REGISTERED  HEIFERS.  I’eady  to  breed. 

8  REGISTERED  HEIFER  CALVES. 

25  REGISTERED  BULL  CALVES.  4  to  10  months  old. 

15  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS.  fresh  and  springers. 
COME  AND  GET  FIRST  CHOICE. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  -  Tully.N.Y 

Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

9(1(1  ®’'tia  fancy,  well  bred  and  niceiy  marked  cows. 
tUU  A  number  are  recently  fresh  and  others  due  to 
freshen  soon.  They  are  heavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

m  large,  well  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
bred  to  good  registered  H.  F.  bulls.  All  stock  sold 
with  a  full  guarantee.  Special  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON  Sprinodale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Phone  116  or  1476  51 


HOLSTEINS 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

inn  cows.  They  are  good  size  and  large 

I  UU  producers.  ^  _____ 

3n  Fi’e.JPand  nearby  springers.  Grade  Heifer 
U  calves.  Registered  heifer  calves  and  Regist¬ 
ered  bull  calves.  A  l.so  service  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  the  best  we  can  please  you. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Phone  14-F-5  Phone  43-F-2  McGraw 


Stevens’  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

}i  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $16 
and  $20  each,  two  calves  and 
registered  bull  calf  for  $60. 
Registered  heifer  and  bull 
calves  all  ages. 
ill  from  hii/h  producing  dams 
PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


A  Flat  Pocket-book 

Cuts  no  ice  as  our  prices  are  low.  Male  calves  half 
Viilue.  Cows,  yearling  heifers  and  heifer  calves 
that  can’t  be  beat  for  quality  and  price.  Herd  sires 
are  top  notchers.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  122- 
acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F,  H.  Rivenburgh,  R.  1,  Stockbridge,  New  York 

buys  Ononis  Homestead  Cornucopia 
120566,  born  Jan.  2, 1909,  a  20-lb.  daugh- 

_  ter  of  Aaggie  Cornucopia  .Johanna  Lad, 

Jr.,  sire  of  the  world’s  greatest  milk  producer 
(3L.24()  90  Ib.s.) ;  also  the  greatest  show  bull  and  s^o 
of  show  animals  that  ever  lived.  Some  bargani. 
P.  II.  t\  OOI>,  .  ,  Cortland,  New  York 


$200 


My  entire  herd 

12  Head 


of  Holstein-Friesian  Reg.  Cattle 

will  be  sold  at  my  place,  2  miles  Sonth-Kust  of  Eost 
Cliutliani,  on  January  16,  1918.  The  lieid  consists  of 
6  cows,  3  two-year-olds,  1  bull,  all  registered,  and  3  year¬ 
ling  heifers,  eligible  to  registry.  Tuberculin  tested. 

Mrs.WM.  H.  PHILLIPS,  East  Chatham,  N.Y. 

Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

Hiph  prado  heifer  calves  aired  by  registered  sire.  Daiii’R  record 
29  lbs.  Two  hlKh  graile  heifnr  calves  and  registered  bull  calf 
$60.  Fifty  fin©  fresh  gra<l©  cows.  Everything  in  Holsteins  both 
registered  ami  grades. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.  Maple  Lawn  Farm,  Corlland,  N.  V. 

High  Grade  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

to  820.  Sliip  anywhere.  Purebred  registered  Hol¬ 
steins,  all  ages.  P.  H.  TVOOII,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Fine  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  l^rfb.  s& 

O.  dam.  Price,  8100.  Hon’t  buy  scrubs.  Breed  up. 
Send  for  pedigree.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

SALE  165  Grade  Cows 

1  load  each;  to  freshen  before  spring. 

K.  L.  FOOTE,  .  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  (vwtf “m 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chitlenanoo.N.Y. 

30  Head  Reg.  Holsteins  „K. 

real  estate.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford,  Oranqe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


c 


HORSES 


ForSale-Reg.  PercheronStallion 

6  yrs.  old:  weighs  in  good  condition  about  1,800  lbs. 
Sure  foal  getter;  heavy  bones  and  good  action;  broke 
in  all  Harness.  Dark  iron  gray  with  silver  mane  and 
tail.  Address  D.  B.  MULLET,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Middlefield,  Ohio 

For  Sale-2  Reg.  Percheron  IVIares 

Also  young  stallion.  E.  R.  McCONNELL,  VVellinoton,  Ohio 


SHETL.AND  PONIES 

We  Bell  on  the  installment  plan.  2U0  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  establi.shed  1891.  Send  lOu 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
THE  SHADYSIDE  FAEMS,  North  Benton,  0. 


CLYDESDALE  STALLIONS 

Vouiig  lior.ses  ready  for  service.  Fine  individuals. 
Prices  reasonable.  MONTROSE  FARM,  Orange,  Virginia 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


Airedales  and  Collies  1 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  VY.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

AIREDj-xLE S— “ High  Class ” 

pure-bred,  veiy  intelligent  puppies.  Shipped  on  approval. 
Females,  .$«.  Also  COLLIES.  »  M.  W.  KKTt'll,  Coboeton,  S.  V. 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

from  champion  registered  stock;  six  weeks  old; 
fine  specimens;  Males,  $15;  Females,  $10. 
H*  N.  Pomeroy,  English  Walnut  Orchards,  Lockport.N.Y. 

nioodhounds  and  Guinea  PIgi- 

\_011ie  r^ups  nelson  BROS.,  Grove  ciiy.  Pa. 

Pnr  Qalo — a11  sizes;  any  number. 

Jfi  Cl  1  CLSarur  OaiB  aIso  Fox  Terriers  and 

Angora  Kittens.  0.  JEWELIj,  Spenceu,  O. 


SWINE 


O.I.C.’S 


6  weeks  old. 

Mri.  JAT  LOOMIS,  Mempbis,  N.T. 


Kinderhook  Duroc-Jerseys 

Recent  Count  in  Stock  Yards  showed  over  60'%  of 
hogs  were  Duroc-Jerseys.  The  large  breeder  and 
feeder  knows.  We  can  supply  a  few  Fall  pigs— Sept, 
•nd  Oct.,  75  to  100  lbs.  Good  blood  and  SURE.  Guar¬ 
anteed  right,  Kinderhook  Ouroe-Jorioy  Asiociolion,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boars,  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Kidgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

n  I  n  RnrinhpiIprWhitfi  sows  and  gilts  reg. 
U.  I.  0.  ana  unesier  n nilO  satisfaction  and  safe 

delivery  guaranteed.  John  L.  Van  Horn,  Troy,  Pa. 

“HAMPSHIRES” 

Any  age  ;  bred  gilts,  free  circular. 

AI.-IO  BE<;ISTERKD  GrKRNSKY  BUI.LS. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM.  Bird-In-Hand.  Box  R,  Pa, 

T  ?«s4cboicegilts,bredtofai- 

row  in  April,  850  e.-icli. 
Mature  service  bo:ir,  845.  Gets  large  litter® 
Sow  pig,  3  months,  815.  Pigs,  6-8  weeks.  810. 
HFKltFTtT  HAITTT,  .  Manlius,  New  York 

150  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

50  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  7 
weeks  old,  $8.00  50  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 

'•  ®  *  l^Rge  Yorkshire 

CROSS, $8.  1  liese  Pigs  are  from  Large, Growtliy  stoci; 
60  Shoats,  12  weeks  old,  $12  each.  D.  REEVES,  Lexinglon,  Miti. 


Ih.  .  _ _ _  _  _ _  _ _ 

Breed  BerksMres — They  Pay 

Economize  on  corn.  You  can  produce  market  toppers  cliieBy  on  inexpensive  feeds.  Writ 
to  these  bre:^ers  for  prices,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book.  “Berkshire  Hogs."  Address 

American  Berkshire  Association  li?  * 


I 


Large  Berkshires 

at  HIGHWOOD : 

Letter  from  J.  Perry,  Cameron,  N.Y.:  "Thepigs 
came  through  all  right.  I  think  I  shall  want 
about  six  more."  We  sold  four  entire  herds  to 
cusiomers  in  !San  Domingo.  The  result  of  their 
having  seen  animals  we  previously  sold  tliere. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

Big  Type  Berkshires 

Majestic  Mammotli.  wt.  407  llis.  at  7  months 
was  bred  and  raised  by  me.  Special:  Book¬ 
ing  orders  for  bred  sows  .'ind  gilts.  .Mini¬ 
mum  Prices:  Weaned  pig:$,  $20  each; 
bred  sows  and  gilts,  8100  each. 

CI4  PARTFR  WHITGUERN  FARM 
.  n.  U/\IV  1  t.IV,  west  CHESTER,  PA. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM 

DALTON,  MASS. 


L- 


offers  a  few  gilts  of  late  spring  farrow,  now 
averaging  225  lbs.,  that  will  be  held 
and  bred  for  coming  spring  litters. 

A  few  boars  also  offered. 


SPRiNGBANK 

BERKSHIRES 

I  am  booking  orders  for  bred  Gilts  and  Sows  to  far¬ 
row  in  March,  1918.  Showed  9  Springbank  April 
farrowed  pigs  in  under  6  months  class  at  Spring- 
field,  Oct.  17th,  and  was  in  the  money  6  times. 

(i.f .  WATSOIM,  ntarbledale.  Conn. 

Selected  Boar  Pigs 

Four  to  eight  weeks  old  boars,  $15.00 
each.  Registered.  Bred  close  up  to 
the  leading  winning  Berkshires  of 
1914,  1915,  1916  and  1917.  Order 
direct  from  this  advertisement. 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS,  Walpole,  N.  H, 

Berkshire  Department 


Rd  Hpari  5ept.,  Oct.  and  Nov.  pigs.  Best  we 
kiuiicau  ever  raised.  Unrelated  pairs  and  trios. 
Spring  pigs  ready  for  delivery  Marcli  1st.  Prices 
reasonable.  Entire  satisfaction.  If  interesteii, 
write.  H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 


BERKSHIIES— Masterpiece-LongfeUowbloodllnes;Iarge 
and  prolific.  Pigs,  gilts  and  service  boars.  Rei' 
Holstein-Friesian  Calves.  JNO.  C.  INEtM,  Gettrskurq.  Ps. 
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DOUBLE  GALVANIZED! 


Wjndei'ful^ 

NEW 

'BitmoiFeiiceBodc 

Quotes  rock-bottom  money¬ 
saving  prices.  Direct  from 
Factory  all  freight  prepaid 
on  famous  Brown  Double 
Galvanized  Fence— backed 
by  nearly  35  years  reputa¬ 
tion  for  highest  quality. 

Free  book  tells  how  Brown 
Fence  is  made  of  heavy 
DOUBLE  GALVANIZED 
WIRE  and  why  it  out-lasts  other  fences 
two  to  five  times. 

Direct  From  Factory 

13c  per  Rod  up  Freight  Prepaid 

150  stjdes  offence  for  every  purpose. 
Test  free  sample  and  you’ll  see 
why  a  half  million  other  farmers 


"  have  bought  over  125  million  rod*. 

^  GATES  AND  STEEL  POSTS 

This  free  book  also  shows  complete 
line  of  Farm  Gates,  Self-Raising 
;  =  Gates,  Lawn  Fence,  Lawn  Gates, 
1  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Post. 

I  WRITE  POSTAL  NOW  1 

‘  See  how  much  money  my  freight  prepaid 

firices  save  you.  My  book  explains  all 
ullv.  Write  me  for  YOUR  copy  and 
free  sample  of  Brown  Fence 

Wire  to  test,  FREE. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  & 
WIRE  CO.  Dept  459 
Cleveland  •  •  •  Ohio 


^NEWt 

Brown  now  oj^rs 
a  Steel  Fence  Post 
at  a  Price  you’ll 
be  amazed  at! 


Th/t  finest  and  most  complete  line  of  Lawn  Fence 
in  the  Country  —  ot.  Factory  Prices ! 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


HORSE-HIGH,  BULL- 

STRONG,  PIG-TIGHT. 

Made  Of  Open  Eearth  wire 
heavily  galvanlEOd — astrong 
durable,  long-lasting,  rust-re- 
I  slstlng  fence.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here’s  a  few  of  our  big  values 
26-1neh  Hog  Fence  •  21  Ve  a  rod 
47-inch  Farm  Fence-  31Ko  a  rod 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence -34Ho  a  rod 
..  Special  Prices  on  Calv.  Barbed  Wire 

I  Our  big  Catalog  of  fence  values  shows  100  styles 
and  heights  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence  at 
reduced  money-saving  prices.  It’s  free.  Write  today. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  Muncie,  l.nd. 


CALVES  relish  and  thrive  upon 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal,  the  milk  sub¬ 
stitute.  They  increase  in  size  and  weight 
rapidly ;  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  no  indiges¬ 
tion— no  scouring. 

Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal 

should  be  used  to  push  the  calf  forw.nrd  to  a  grain  diet. 
This  important  move  is  more  essential  now  than  ever. 

Write  for  Booklet  the  Largest 

I  Calves  at  the 

Smallest  Cost.”  _  If  you  raise  any  calves  write  for 
the  booklet.  It  is  mailed  without  cost 

Blatchford  Call  Meal  Cotwpany.  Dent.  54.  Waukegan,  III. 


> 


MINERAU 


over 


HEAVE^am 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monej 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINER/iL  HEAVE  AEMEDT  CO..  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.  Pg 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Silage  for  Brood  Sows 

f'.Tn  .vou  advise  me  regarding  well-eared 
corn  silage  for  feeding  brood  sows?  I 
have  five  sows  and  would  like  to  know  if 
corn  silage  would  be  a  suitable  and  profit¬ 
able  feed  to  keep  the  sows  in  good  breed¬ 
ing  condition.  C)f  course  I  would  expect 
to  feed  some  grain  feeds  with  the  silage, 
i  but  would  make  the  silage  the  bulk  of  tlie 
ration.  How  much  silage  would  a  one  or 
two-year-old  sow  consume  daily? 

Maine.  if.  .v.  is. 

Henry  and  ^forrison  in  “Feeds  and 
Feeding’’  have  the  following  to  say  about 
corn  silage  for  pigs:  “f ’lover.  Alfalfa,  or 
other  legume  hay  should  generall.v  prr>ve 
more  satisfactory  than  silage  of  any  kind. 
Silage  from  corn  is  txith  too  woody  and 
to(t  low  in  digestible  matter  to  serve  with 
any  satisfaction  as  a  feed  for  swine  that 
are  being  properly  maintained.  If  shotes 
and  breeding  stock  live  on  a  limited  al¬ 
lowance  of  Hell  cimcentrates  alone,  they 
will  suffer  for  lack  of  projicr  bulk  in  the 
ration.  For  such  pigs  silage,  and  even 
corn  silage,  will  he  helpful  in  distending 
the  digestive  tract.”  ir.  F.  J. 


Poor  Roughage 

T  would  like  to  have  you  balance  a  ra¬ 
tion  for  my  cows.  I'O  head,  nearly  all  fresh. 
I  had  the  first  of  November  abiuit  .‘50  tons 
of  poor  silage,  no  ears  and  frosted  :  badly 
mixed  hay.  Timothy  predominating;  some 
corn  stover.  I  am  feeding  at  pri'seut  200 
dried  distillers’  grains.  200  cottonseed 
meal.  100  bran  and  lUO  gluten,  but  my 
cows  arc  not  milking  well.  Would  beet 
pulp,  say  at  $2..10  per  100  lbs.,  help  if  I 
could  get  it?  The  ruling  prices  for  grain 
are:  bi'an,  .$2.1.1;  ground  oats.  .$2.00; 
gluten,  .$2.7.1;  oil  meal.  .$2.S,1 ;  cottonseed. 
.$2.81:  corniiK’al.  $-1.50:  dined  distillers’ 
grains.  .$.‘1;  middlings.  .$2.75.  F.  i*. 

rnnecticut. 

Doubtless  the  iioor  quality  of  yom* 
roughage  is  responsible  for  vonr  cows  not 
milking  as  well  as  they  ought.  Your  silage 
will  not  last  long,  and  if  .vou  could  get 
some  beet  pulii  at  iirice  you  suggest  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  feed  three  lbs. 
per  head  ])er  day  soaked  in  three  times 
its  weight  of  warm  water  or  from  one  to 
three  parts  could  be  mixed  dry  with  the 
grain  ration.  I  believe  your  grain  ration 
would  be  improved  by  adding  KK)  lbs.  oil 
meal  and  another  100  of  bran  to  it.  Yon 
are  fortunate  in  having  the  dried  distil¬ 
lers’  grains.  u.  F.  .t. 


Sheep  and  Cows  Together 

Is  there  any  reason  why  cows  and  sheep 
should  not  be  kept  in  the  same  barn?  If 
so,  why?  w.  M. 

New  York. 

Cow.s  and  .sheep  should  not  he  kejit  in 
the  .same  barn  for  at  least  two  reasons. 
First,  on  aeconnt  of  the  strong  odor  com¬ 
ing  from  sheej),  and  second,  sheep  do  bet¬ 
ter  in  a  shed  or  barn  that  is  ojicn,  and 
such  a  place  would  be  too  cold  for  milch 
cows.  IT.  F.  .T. 


Lice  on  Cattle 

1.  How  can  I  get  rid  of  blue  lice  mi 
cattle?  2.  What  is  a  good  grain  ration 
for  cows  for  milk?  I  have  Timothy  bay 
and  some  corn  fodder;  no  silo.  I  have 
oats  and  wheat  that  I  can  grind  to  feed. 
Cows  are  grade  Holsteins  and  weigh 
around  1.000  lbs.  o.  u.  it 

New  York. 

1.  A  4.5  jier  cent  solution  of  coal  tar 
dip  is  as  good  as  anything  for  cattle  lice. 
This  can  be  made  by  placing  creolin  and 
water  together  at  rate  of  12  tahlespoou- 
fuls  of  cretdin  to  one  gallon  of  water. 
Clij)  the  hair  from  along  the  back  of  the 
animal  from  the  poll  to  the  tail — a  strip 
three  inches  wide  is  enough.  Lice  are 
found  in  greatest  numbers  in  this  region. 
Apply  the  solution  with  a  sponge  or  spray 
pump,  but  do  not  rub  it  in  or  it  ma.v  burn. 
Repeat  operation  in  two  weeks  and  once 
a  month  tliereafter.  2.  Since  both  your 
roughage  and  grain  feed  on  hand  is  so  low 
in  protein,  it  becomes  necessary  to  pur¬ 
chase  high  protein  fi’eds  such  as  cotton¬ 
seed  and  oil  meal.  It  would  seem  unwise 
to  grind  wheat  in  tlicse  times  to  feed  to 
dairy  cows.  Yon  should  be  able  to  sell 
it  for  human  or  poultry  feed  for  much 
more  than  you  can  get  out  of  it  by  feeding 
to  the  dairy  cow.  Assuming  that  .vou  will 
do  this,  make  grain  ration  two  parts 
ground  oats,  two  parts  cottonseed  meal, 
one  part  oil  meal  and  one  part  wheat 
bran.  Add  one  per  cent  salt  to  mixture 
when  making  it  up.  ti.  f.  j. 


Ration  for  Butter 

I  have  cottonseed  meal,  eornmeal  and 
wheat  brail,  and  cow-pea  hay  for  rough¬ 
age.  In  what  proportion  should  I  feed  the 
meals  and  bran,  with  cow-pea  hay  as 
roughage,  to  get  the  most  butter  from  my 
two  fresh  cows?  How  much  of  the  meal 
and  bran  should  I  feed  with  corn  stover 
as  roughage?  w.  F. 

Alabama. 

Witli  cow-pea  hay  should  make  grain 
ration  four  parts  eornmeal.  one  part  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  and  three  parts  bran.  With- 


corn  stover,  three  parts  cottonseed  meal, 
one  part  eornmeal  and  three  parts  bran. 
If  you  find  you  are  going  to  run  out  of 
cow-pea  bay.  and  have  to  go  on  corn 
stover  alone,  my  advice  would  be  to  feed 
some  stover  and  .some  cow-pea  hay  and 
make  grain  ration  two  parts  eornmeal, 
two  parts  cottonseed  meal  and  three  parts 
bran.  Shifting  from  cow-pea  hay  rich  iu 
nutrients  to  corn  stover,  which  is  very 
poor,  would  be  likely  to  seriously  alTect 
tlie  milk  fiow.  ir.  F.  j. 


Feeding  Value  of  Carrots 

Will  yon  tell  me  the  food  value  of  car¬ 
rots,  compared  with  oats,  at  the  jiresent 
price,  to  feed  to  young  .stock?  i.  n.  C. 

.New  Hampshire. 

On  the  basis  of  total  digestible  nntri- 
euts,  or  in  <>rlicr  words,  on  a  food  value 
basis,  carrots  are  alnuit  one-seventh  as 
valuable  as  oats.  Possibly  you  can  figure 
out  from  this  what  you  wish,  taking  yolir 
local  prices  into  consideration.  Carrots 
fHuild  hardly  be  compared  in  this  way  for 
some  purpo.ses.  For  example,  they  are 
excellent  to  u.se  in  a  small  way  in  feeding 
horses  and  sheep.  n.  f.  .T. 


Dairy  Ration 

M'ould  yon  advise  a  balanced  ration  for 
cows?  They  arc  of  medium  weight  and 
medium  production.  I  have  corn  fodder 
for  roughage  and  corn  and  oats  for  grain. 
I  would  have  to  haul  the  corn  and  oats 
four  miles  to  have  it  ground.  Would  it 
pa.v  me  better  to  .sell  tlie  corn  and  oats 
and  buy  other  feeds?  P.y  liauling  the 
corn  and  oats  four  miles  I  can  get  ,$1  a 
singli'  bushel  for  the  corn  and  82e  for  the 
oats.  Ry  hauling  them  four  miles  I  can 
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buy  oil  meal,  cottonseed  mi'al  and  gluten, 
each  for  $5  per  cwt.  Bran  would  cost 
me  $2.20  per  KKi  lbs.  Owing  to  tlie  i>res- 
eut  high  prices  of  feeds  is  it  advisable  to 
feed  as  mucii  grain  as  formerly? 

Ohio.  c.  K.  T. 

One  dollar  a  bnsliel  for  corn  seems  very 
cheap,  and  I  .should  hang  on  ro  it  and  sell 
some  of  the  oats  and  buy  some  bran. 
Since  your  roughage  is  1  w  iu  protein,  the 
grain  must  be  largely  of  protein  nature. 
I  should  make  ration  two  parts  eornmeal, 
one  part  bran,  two  parts  cottonseed  meal 
and  one  part  oil  meal.  Add  19^  salt  to 
mixture.  If  you  have  good  producing 
cows,  it  will  pay  to  grain  as  usual.  <  >ue 
should  be  sure  as  to  the  amount  of  milk 
bis  cows  are  giving  and  not  throw  away, 
so  to  speak,  feed  on  cows  that  do  not  re¬ 
spond  to  it  at  the  pail.  ir.  F.  J. 


Increasing  Protein  in  Ration 

Will  you  balance  a  ration  for  grade 
cows,  using  nearly  half  ground  oats?  I 
have  mixed  hay  for  roughage.  I  would 
like  to  use  iu  connection  with  ground  oats 
the  following;  Wheat  bran,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  cottonseed  meal  and  oilmeal. 

W  B.  S. 

In  order  to  supply  the  necessary  pro¬ 
tein  iu  your  ration  the  purchased  grain 
uui.st  be  of  a  high  protein  nature,  since 
your  roughage  and  oats  are  low  in  this 
nutrient.  Give  cows  what  hay  they  will 
dean  up  three  to  five  times  a  day,  rather 
than  two  large  feedings.  Make  grain 
ration  two  parts  cottonseed,  one  part  lin¬ 
seed.  one  part  middlings  and  three  parts 
ground  oats.  Add  1  per  cent  salt  to  ra¬ 
tion  iu  making  it  up.  ir.  f.  j. 


This  is  quite  a  good  dairy  country; 
milk  testing  3  per  cent.  .$3.01  j’ler  IW  lbs., 
month  of  December.  Hay.  from  $15  to 
$20  per  ton  ;  potatoes  fron'i  $1.50  to  $1.75 
per  bu  Cows,  to  freshen  in  Spring.  $50 
to  $75;  fresh  cows,  $75  to  $125,  accord¬ 
ing  to  grade.  Reef  cattle,  15  to  16e  per 
lb.,  dressed.  (tats.  85c  per  bu. ;  oat 
straw.  $8  per  ton ;  rye  straw.  $10  per 
ton.  Horses  are  cheap.  Butter,  45  to  50c 
per  lb. ;  eggs.  50c ;  pork,  20c.  dressed ; 
chickens.  20c  per  lb.,  live.  Ther,'  is  some 
tobacco  raised  here,  which  sold  for  27  to 
28e  per  lb.  Cabbage,  $20  per  ton ;  apples, 
from  $1.50  to  $2  per  bu.  G.  T.  B. 

.  Steuben  Oo.,  N.  Y. 


Excels  in  CLOSE  SKIMMING 


Excels  in  BIG  CAPACITY 
Excels  in  EASY  CLEANING 
Excels  in  EASY  RUNNING 


Try,  then  buy  the  great  ‘U.  S.’  _ 

And  dairy  troubles  will  grow  less. 


PLANTS 

“U.  S.  Light, 

Bright — white — 

Just  Right  I” 

Daylight  all  time  in  home.  Will 
wash,  chum,  fan,  toast,  supply 
electric  flat  iron,  save  himdreds  of 
steps,  provide  water  all  over  the 
house.  Operating  cost  low.  A  com¬ 
fort  and  a  joy. 

Greatest  thing  out  for  the  farm 
Ask  for  full  particulars 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

Cliica^o*  111.  8ult  I. tike  City*  I  tah 

Portland*  Ore.  Oakland,  Cul. 

-  - 
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if  The  Best  of  Tankage  i| 

I  =  should  be  fed  to  your  hoga.  Don't  take  a  ch.iii.-,-  =  s 
=  3  and  feed  them  poor  low-gr.ade  material.  Be  sure  1  = 

I I  of  vour  tankage  and  jn-otect  your  stock  by  using  1 1 

Ilf  Ideal  Digester  Tankage  || 

I  Made  from  the  best  of  meat  scrap,  carefiili.s  11 
3  .-iterilized.  If  you  are  not  satislled  with resiilia,  §  = 
3  we  will  return  your  money.  Order  now  wliile  is 
=  =  we  can  supply  you.  i  = 


I’riee.s,  Feeding  Direction-..  |  = 
etc.,  free  on  request.  I  = 

W s  also  make  “Ideal  Meat  1 1 
Scraps’’  best  for  increased  || 
egg  production  in  winter.  || 
IV rite  for  prices,  etc.  1 1 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO.  l\ 

NORTH  W.XLES,  P.X  1| 
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WELL  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Wrifc  for  Circular 

WILUAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.  Itiiaca.  N.  Y. 


>.♦***♦***•*•••*  *•♦»♦■»■#♦♦♦< 

\  I  BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
,  I  authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
,  Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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Cooking  Wild  Rabbit 


How  to  Make  Hasenpfeffer 

I  would  like  you  to  tell  how  to  cook 
wild  rabbit,  or  how  to  make  hasoiipfelTer. 

Pennsylvauia.  mbs.  .nelson. 

I’reparation. — There  are  some  abso¬ 
lute  essentials  to  be  observed  in  prepar¬ 
ing  a  hare  or  rabbit  (wild  or  otherwise) 
for  cooking.  Find  out  how  old  it  is  by 
tearing  its  ears.  When  the  ears  tear  eas¬ 
ily  it  is  young  and  can  be  roasted  in  a 
short  time;  when  thty  tear  hard  it  is  old 
and  should  be  mellowed  and  cooked  long¬ 
er ;  when  they  do  not  tear  at  all  it  is  an 
ancient  and  is  good  only  for  hasenpfeffer. 
.\n  absolute  necessary  proceeding  before 
.skinning  the  animal  is  to  empty  its  blad¬ 
der  by  passing  the  hand  down  its  stomach 
several  times,  until  you  are  sure  n.>  liquid 
is  left  in.  Sometimes,  of  course,  it  does 
not  contain  any  water.  That  applies  also 
to  other  small  game,  woodchucks,  for  in¬ 
stance.  and  should  really  be  done  by  the 
hunter,  but  is  generally  overlooked  on 
account  of  ignorance  The  hunters  in 
the  old  country,  of  C(  urse,  know  it,  so 
there  is  no  trouble  for  the  cook.  If  this 
procedure  is  omitted,  and  while  drawing 
the  animal  the  bladder  is  injured,  there 
is  but  one  thing  to  be  done — to  bury  it, 
or  else  feed  it  to  the  dogs  or  chickens,  for 
the  ill-smelling  liquid  will  penneate  every 
scrap  of  meat,  giving  it  the  wildest,  rank¬ 
est  taste,  quite  impossible  to  stand.  No 
wonder  people  cannot  eat  such  game,  but 
it  is  all  because  of  not  knowing  the  trick. 

How  TO  KEEP  THE  Meat.— In  case 
there  is  plenty  of  meat  in  the  hou.se  so 
that  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  rabbit  a 
few  days  longer,  it  can  be  hung  up  in  a 
cool  j)lace  by  its  hind  legs  after  the  intes- 
t'nes  and  the  stomach  1  ave  been  removed. 
The  other  internal  organs  are  left  in. 
There  is  another  way  of  keeping  it  for 
a  few  days,  after  it  is  skinned  and  dres.sed. 
which  at  the  same  time  mellows  it  and 
improves  the  flavor.  It  is  best  in  this 
case  to  prepare  the  meat  as  for  cooking. 
Fut  off  the  Jiead,  the  neck,  the  brea.st  and 
the  soft  parts  of  the  abdomen  ;  some  cooks 
take  the  front  legs  also;  take  the  liver, 
the  lungs,  the  heart  and  the  kidneys,  and 
keep  all  those  parts  separate  for  the 
hasenpfeffer.  In  order  to  keep  them 
they  must  be  treated  like  the  rest  of  the 
meat.  The  fat.  if  rendered,  makes  a  good 
lubricator  for  .sore  throat  and  stiff  mus¬ 
cles.  far  better  than  any  high-priced  pat¬ 
ent  ointment.  Now  we  have  t  the  real 
roasting  part,  the  back  with  the  legs. 
Cleave  with  a  chopper  the  tail  end  be¬ 
tween  the  hind  legs.  Be  sure  to  remove 
every  particle  of  the  big  intestine,  and 
wash  the  outlet  most  carefully.  Then 
wash  the  carcass,  but  do  not  let  lie  in 
water  too  long.  Take  off  all  the  skins 
that  still  cover  the  naked  carcass,  on  the 
back  and  under  the  legs.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  necessary  with  wild  hares  and  jack- 
rabbits.  which,  as  our  cook  used  to  say. 
have  nine  skins. 

“Tendering”  the  :\Ikat.  —  There  are 
three  good  ways  to  keep  the  meat  for 
several  days,  and  t '  give  it  an  added 
flavor.  It  also  renders  the  older  animal 
more  tender:  a.  Keeping  the  small  |)ieces 
and  the  roasting  ptieces  .separate',  place 
them  into  a  ve.ssel  with  sour  milk,  enough 
to  cover  them,  turn'  ig  them  every  day. 
This  method  gives  the  rabbits  a  re'al 
game  flavor,  b.  Lay  the  meat  in  weak 
cider  vinegar  and  n  it  every  day. 
This  is  not  quite  so  good,  as  the  vinegar 
is  apt  to  take  away  from  the  refinement  of 
the  flavor,  c.  The  meat  can  also  be  laid 
in  a  marinade  of  vinegar,  onion.s.  pep¬ 
per  seeds,  allspice,  a  few  cloves,  one  or 
two  bay-leaves  and  a  few  juniper  berries. 
Every  one  of  the  above  named  ways  is 
<'xcy'llent  and  may  give  a,n  agreeable 
change  when  rabbits  are  plentiful. 

Boasti.ng. — The  best,  most  palatable 
way  of  cooking  a  hare  or  rabbit  is  roast¬ 
ing  it ;  then  the  haseiipfelfer  is  only  a 
by-product.  Whichever  way  the  meat 
has  been  prepared,  whether  fresh  or  mel¬ 
lowed,  the  next  step  is  to  rinse  and  wipe 
it.  Bemember,  we  have  only  the  back 
and  runners  to  deal  with.  Now  it  has 
to  be  larded  with  bacon  or  salt  pork — 
my  preference  being  bacon — so  it  looks 
like  a  porcupine.  Then  butter  is  melted 
in  the  roasting  pan  to  a  golden  brown,  a 
smaller  piece  for  a  wild  rabbit,  a  good, 
generous  piece  for  a  hare  or  jack-rabbit. 
T(»  prevent  the  butter  from  getting  brown, 
add  a  little  light  soup  stock  or  even  water. 
Lay  the  rabbit  into  the  pan,  back  upward; 
salt  it  and  put  into  the  oven.  If  it  is  an 
older  animal  the  oven  should  be  only 
m()d(‘rat('  at  first,  so  that  the  meat  gets 
tender  before  it  gets  brown.  Young  rab¬ 
bits.  get  done  in  1.5  or  20  hiinutes,  older 
ones  need  at  least  .‘>0  minutes,  and  a  full- 
grown  jack  needs  from  4.5  to  50  miuute.s, 
or  even  an  hour.  While  roasting  it  must 
be  basted,  and  basted,  and  basted  with 
the  gravy,  to  which  boiling  water -must  be 
added  when  it  goes  down.  When  it  is 
half  done  pour  a  cupful  of  sour  cream 
over  it  and  keep  on  basting  until  the 
roast  is  a  golden  brown.  The  more  sour 
cream  is  used  the  better  it  will  taste. 
When  the  rabbit  is  tender  take  it  out  and 
place  it  on  a  hot  platter  in  the  oven. 


Now  place  the  roasting  pan  on  top  of  the 
vstove.  add  a  little  light  soup  stock  or 
boiling  water  and  let  the  gravy  boil  off 
the  pan.  Take  off  the  fat.  add  more 
cream  and  a  little  flour  blended  with 
cream,  enough  to  get  the  desired  thick¬ 
ness.  Strain  the  whole  and  add  a  little 
lemon  juice  to  give  it  zest.  Pour  some  of 
the  gravy  over  the  rabbit  on  the  platter 
and  some  into  the  gravy  boat.  Bon  ap¬ 
petite  ! 

Another  Recipe.  —  Instead  of  using 
butter  in  starting  the  roast,  dice  some 
salt  pork  or  tine  suet ;  instead  of  larding 
the  meat  lay  slices  of  bacon  or  salt  pork 
on  its  back,  adding  boiling  water  at  once 
to  the  fat  in  the  pan.  Then  proceed  as 
in  the  first  recipe,  with  or  without  cream. 
Or  if  no  cream  is  at  hand,  rich  milk  may 
be  substituted  for  it. 

Hasenpfeffer.  —  It  is  pronounced 
hahzen-p-feffer.  Note  also  the  spelling. 
Another  name  for  it  is  hasenklein  (hah- 
zen-kline)  ;  translated,  spiced  or  peppered 
hare  or  spiced  r  bbit  .stew.  As  a  by¬ 
product  of  roast  rabbit  the  head,  neck, 
breast,  the  .soft  parts  of  the  abdomen,  the 
liver,  lungs,  heart  and  kidneys  are  used, 
and  if  desired,  also  the  front  legs.  When 
nothing  but  hasenpfeffer  is  wanted  the 
whole  animal  can  be  cut  up  into  conve¬ 


nient  pieces  and.  with  the  inner  organs, 
laid  in  vinegar  for  a  day  or  two.  Some 
people  like  to  use  the  blood  which  .some- 
tinies  flows  when  the  animal  is  dressed. 
This  should  also  be  mixed  with  vinegar 
and  kept  along  with  the  meat.  When 
ready  to  cook  a  good  piece  of  butter  or 
diced  salt  pork  or  bacon  is  put  into  the 
bottom  of  a  pot  and  a  little  flour  is  blend¬ 
ed  with  it  to  a  golden  yellow.  Then  the 
vinegar  in  which  the  meat  has  lain,  and 
boiling  water,  are  added,  enough  so  it  will 
cover  the  meat.  But  do  not  yet  put  the 
meat  in.  Then  is  added  a  heaping  saucer¬ 
ful  of  finely  chopped  onions,  a  few  cloves, 
a  few  black  pepper  seeds,  a  bay  leaf  or 
two  and  the  nece.ssary  salt,  (’ook,  stir¬ 
ring  until  this  gravy  is  smooth,  then  place 
the  meat  in  and  finish  cooking  with  the 
pot  covered.  It  must  not  be  cooked  until 
it  falls  to  pieces  and  thus  loses  it.s  flavor. 
Before  it  is  ready  to  serve  a  teaspoonful 
or  .so  of  sugar  should  be  added  and  the 
blood,  if  wanted,  and  boiled  through.  Then 
it  is  .served. 

Hasenpfeffer  of  Fresh  Rarbtt. — 
Either  the  whole  rabbit  cut  up,  or  the 
usual  parts  only  r.re  cleaned  and  washed, 
then  boiled  for  two  or  three  minutes,  re¬ 
moved  and  plunged  into  ice-cold  water. 
Then  put  the  pieces  into  pot  with  water, 
vinegar,  salt,  cloves,  black  pepper  seeds 
and  bay  leaves,  and  let  tlu'm  cook  slowly. 
Fry  some  diced  bacon  and  onions  golden 
yellow,  add  a  tablespoonful  or  two  of 
floin%  stir  smooth  and  after  taking  out 
the  meat  pour  into  the  pot  and  let  blend 


together.  Strain  all  the  gravy  and  pour 
back  into  the  pot,  put  the  meat  back  into 
the  gravy,  add  a  little  caramel  sauce  and 
a  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  let  it  all  boil  to¬ 
gether  and  serve.  It  sounds  almost  like 
the  same  recipe  as  the  first  one,  but  it  is 
really  much  more  refined. 

THERESE  SCHWENK. 


Old-Fashioned  Bag  Pudding 

I  would  like  to  tell  '.  N.-Y.  readei'S 
about  the  bag  inidding  my  mother  used 
to  make.  She  made  it  when  she  made 
boiled  dinner — would  have  it  ready  to  put 
ill  with  the  boiling  meat  and  leave  it  until 
all  was  done  and  ready  to  take  out  of  the 
kettle.  She  had  a  knitted  bag  on  pur¬ 
pose.  with  a  string  in  the  top  to  draw  it 
up,  but  any  cloth  bag  will  answer  the 
purpose.  The  pudding  was  round  when 
turned  out  of  the  bag,  and  would  cut  in 
slices  about  four  inches  acro.ss.  It  should 
be  light  and  .soft,  just  hard  enough  to  hold 
together  to  slice  nicely.  Use  buttermilk 
or  sour  milk,  two  cups  will  be  enough  for 
a  small  family,  soda  to  sweeten  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Add  cornmeal  to  make  a 
stiff  batter,  about  the  same  as  for  steamed 
Indian  loaf,  and  fruit  if  desired,  half  a 
cup  of  dried  cherries  or  plums.  Put  into 
the  bag  and  tie  up,  leaving  room  to  rise. 
Serve  with  cream  and  sugar,  or  maple 
syrup.  Sweet  milk  and  baking  powder 
would  be  just  as  good  if  buttermilk  is  not 
to  be  had.  LUTHERA  gilbert. 


SEND  FOR  THESE 

FREE  BOOKS 

They’re  well  worth  having. 
Our  catalog  tells  all  about  the 
famous  New  Idea  Spreader, 
and  “Helping  Mother  Na¬ 
ture”  reads  like  a  story. 
You  never  saw  as  many 
dollar-saving  facts  collected 
in  so_  small  a  space  before  or 
told  in  so  interesting  a  way. 
You’ll  surely  like  ’Relping 
Mother  Nature.”  Write 
today  and  address  me  at 
Box  580 


Biggest Mon^Maker 

'an  Put  on  Hour  Farm! 

That’s  a  stout  statement,  but  the  facts  bear  it  out.  There 
isn’t  another  implement  made  that  will  bring  you  as  great 
return  for  the  cost  and  the  work  as  a  good  spreader  will.  You 
know  that  the  question  of  fertility  of  your  land  is  at  the  bottom 
of  your  success  as  a  farmer.  You  cannot  keep  on  taking  crops 
from  the  soil  unless  you  restore  the  fertilizing  elements. 

Fertilizing  elements  go  straight  down.  They  will  not  spread  themselves. 
Therefore,  if  you  are  going  to  get  bumper  crops,  you  have  to  put  manure 
over  every  inch  of  the  soil.  You  can’t  do  that  by  the  old  pitchfork  and 
wagon  method,  and  you  can’t  do  it  with  many  of  the  spreaders  offered. 

I’ve  been  building  manure  spreaders  ever  since  I  was  fifteen  years  old.  I  sold 
over  two  million  dollars  worth  of  them  last  year,  and  every  one  of  them  is  giving 
satisfaction  today.  I’ve  learned  something  in  all  these  years  about  these  ma¬ 
chines,  and  I’ve  put  everything  I  know  into  building  the 


NCWIDEA 

^eOrigihal  Wide  SpreadingSpreader 


Look  at  its  wide  distribution— seven  feet  at  least.  It  was 
the  first  wide  spreader,  and  it  has  always  held  the  lead. 
Look  at  the  way  it  pulverizes  the  manure — so  fine  that  you 
can  safely  scatter  it  over  growing  corn.  Can  you  do  that 
with  any  other? 

Then  it’s  light  draft — easy  for  the  team.  It’s  low  down 
—easy  for  the  men.  You  can  load  the  bed  thirty  inches 
high,  and  scatter  Q,  6,  9,  12  or  15  loads  to  the  acre. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  without  a  New  Idea  Spreader  you 
are  wasting  your  most  valuable  asset— the  fertility  of  your 
land.  With  a  New  Idea  standing  where  you  can  throw  the 

manure  from  the  stalls  right  into  it.  hauling  it  on  your  fields  as  soon  as 
it  is  full,  you  are  getting  every  dollar’s  worth  of  crop  food  right  where 
it  is  needed,  at  the  least  labor,  just  when  it  is  needed. 

Ask  any  county  agent,  any  experiment  station  man,  what  right 
distribution  of  manure  will  do  for  you. 

I  haven’t  exaggerated  a  bit.  Thousandsof  good  farmers  have  proved 
it  themselves.  Thousands  know  it  pays  to  use  the  right  kind  of 
spreader,  and  that  the  New  Idea  is  right  in  every  particular. 

Stop  wasting  your  fertilizer!  Feed  your  land  and  get  more  out  of  it! 
Let  me  send  you  my  book,  “Helping  Mother  Nature,”  which  tells  the 
facts  about  manure,  and  full  description  of  the  peerless  New  Idea,  a 
money  maker  for  your  farm. 

See  the  machine  at  the  New  Idea  dealer’s.  If  you  don't  know 

him,  we  will  send  you  his  name. 


B.  C.  OPPENHEIM.  Mgr. 

NEW  IDEA  SPREADER 

** Spreader  Specialists” 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY;-COLD WATER. 

Branches:  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  0„  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jackson, 

Mich.,  Chicago,  III.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Omaha,  Neb., 

Kansas  Cil]),  Mo.,  Guelph,  Onl.,Can. 


CO. 

Ohio 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


MORE  WORKeb™ 
YOUR  HORSES^ 


Heavy  spring  work  takes  the  surplus  flesh  from 
the  horse.  His  collar  no  longer  fits.  His  neck 
and  shoulders  chafe  and  gall.  He 
can’t  do  his  full  share  of  work  and  you 
lose  money.  Prevent  these  evils  by 
using  TAPATCO  Pads. 

A  NEW  AND  BETTER 
HOOK  ATTACHMENT 

Consisting  of  wire  staple,  reinforced 
with  felt  washer  (note  where  arrows 
point).  This  gives  the  hook  a  better 
hold  and  prevents  pulling  off.  The 
weakest  point  is  made  strong  and 
life  of  pad  greatly  lengthened. 

Found  Only  on  Pads  Made  by  Us. 

Look  For  The  Felt  Washer. 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Company 
GREENFIELD,  OHIO 

Canadian  Branch:  Chatham,  Ontario. 


Pat.lnU.S.Dee.1.1 
Pat.  In  Cat.  Apr.  6. 1915. 


The  Sharpies 
Separator  Co., 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Brandies: 

San  Francisco 
Chicago  Toronto 


SHARPIES 

^  SUCTION-FEED  ^ 

Cream  separator 

The  Suction-feed,  which  insures  clean  skim¬ 
ming,  no  matter  whether  you  turn  fast  or  slow, 
guarantees  the  Sharpies  user  a  profit  wasted 
by  every  other  separator — a  saving  of  not  less 
than  10  lbs.  of  butter  per  year  for  every  cow 
you  milk. 

Other  separators  have  endeavored  to  overcome 
some  of  the  cream-waste  evil  by  the  use  of 
speedometers.  These  simply  annouce  the 
cream  losses,  whip  you  up  and  thus  partially 
prevent  them.  Sharpies  is  the  only  separator 
that  automatically  and  fully  prevents  these 
cream  losses.  Write  for  catalog  today;  address 
Department  12 
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\  Turns',  \ 


Tracks 


ether 


Model  "8" 

»9tS 

Mod<d 

-».i«  «685 


Get  All  the  Power 

from  Kerosene  Happy  FarmerTrac- 

tor  burns  kerosene  without  waste.  Patented  short  intake 
with  exhaust  passing:  througrh  it,  perfectly  vaporizes  the  tuei 
charg-e.  Result— full  power— no  carbon  deposit.  Uses  lubri¬ 
cating  oil  three  times. 

Simple  desig:n-88%  of  weight  on  two  drive  wheels. 

Here’s  extreme  light  weight  with  big  power  and  high  Quality 
construction,  the  kind  you  want  for  all  around  larm 
work.  Write  for  full  description. 

LA  CROSSE  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
Department  42  I-®  Crosse,  Wisconsin  fcl 

We  have  a  distributor  near  you  for  prompt  service^^ 


■WMM 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

How  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields? 

IRON  AGE 

Cultivator 

\  will  help  you  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  granp^g 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 


NO.  78 


Wlin  parallel  iiiubiun.  uwiiiuiv:  lv  taujr 

ofi'ow.  Kvery  tooth  can  be  raised,  lowered  or  turned 
-  to  right  or  left.  Lever 

adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact—  the  latest  and  best 
of  ridingcultivators.  We 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  -lachinery .garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 

jBaremanM’f’gCo.,Box  2D.,Grenlocli,N.J. 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


Use  Your  Ford! 


GRIND  YOUR  FEED 
FILL  YOUR  SILO 
SAW  YOUR  WOOD 
SHELL  YOUR  CORN 
PUMP  YOUR  WATER 
ELEVATE  YOUR  CRAIN 


Ward  Work-a-Ford 


Gives  you  a  12  h.  p.  engine  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
a  2  h  p  Ford  builds  the  best  engine  in  the  world— 
it  will  outlast  the  car  —  and  you  might  as  well  save 
your  money  and  use  it  to  do  all  your  farm  work. 
No  wear  on  tirea  or  transmission.  Hooks  up  in  3 
minutes.  No  permanent  attachment  to  car.  Cannot 
injure  car  or  engine.  * 

Friction  Clutch  Pulley  on  end  of  shaft. Ward  Govei^ 
nor,  run  by  fan  belt,  gives  perfect  control.  Money  bach 
if  not  satisfied.  Ask  for  circular  and  special  price. 

WARD  TRACTOR  CO., 2040  N  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


The  Pastoral  Parson 


(Coninued  from  page  87.) 

happened.  With  a  !Meceano  outfit  they 
'have  made  every  sort  of  a  thing  and 
worked  it  with  .string  belts  from  the 
motor. 

Electric  Thixos. — They  have  quite  a 
collection  of  wires  and  stuff  and  a  small 
button  switch.  At  this  very  moment  they 
have  a  long  strong  string  belt  running 
clear  across  the  room  and  a  sort  of  trolley 
attached  to  it.  The  motor  takes  this 
across  in  a  jiffy  and  by  reversing  the 
belt,  back  it  goes  agjiiu.  Ivoads  of  all 
'sorts  of  things  are  put  on  it  to  carry. 
What  a  time  they  have  had  with  it  and 
are  having  I  It  certainly  is  worth  a 
wagonload  of  cheap  mechanical  toys. 
They  are  always  trying  new  things,  re-ar¬ 
ranging,  repairing — in  fact,  learning. 

That  Bary. — It  certainly  has  been 
cold  weather  for  little  babies  I  We  put 
up  a  coal  stove  in  Mother’s  room,  and  so 
the.v  have  been  able  to  keep  nice  and 
Avarm.  Mother  keeps  saying,  “How  sweet 
the  children  are  with  the  baby.  I  can’t 
get  over  it.”  How  they  talk  to  him  and 
kiss  his  little  hands.  Today  as  little 
Clossie  was  loving  him  he  smiled  a  little 
and  cooed  the  least  tiny  bit.  It  tickled 
'him  almost  to  jiieces.  'J’he  height  of  joy 
for  the  oldest  boys  is  to  hold  him  and 
rock  'him  for  a  little  while.  Sit  is  plan¬ 
ning  so  much  on  rolling  him  in  his 
carriage  when  it  gets  warm.  What  a 
time  they  Avill  all  have  with  him  when  he 
gets  old  enough  to  laugh  and  play. 

Doctor  Didn’t  Hrixo  Hnr. — We  have 
fried  to  he  very  frank  and  honest  with  the 
cliildren  about  mattoi's  of  this  sort.  We 
have  never  made  it  a  hmsiness  to  tell  them, 
awaiting  their  natural  questioning  about 
such  matters  just  as  they  ask  about  other 
things.  Then  we  tell  them.  As  soon  as 
I  knew  the  older  would  begin  to 
notice  things,  I  told  them,  one  at  a  time, 
when  Ave  were  alone  together,  about  Avluit 
we  were  looking  forward  to,  and  how  good 
we  must  be  to  ^lamina.  I  know  that  some 
of  the  school  children  cast  the  matter  up 
to  the  boys,  but  they  were  looked  down 
upon  with  contempt.  Did  not  they  know 
all  about  it  long  ago ! 

Milki.xg  Time. — As  natural  questions 
about  sucli  matters  often  come  at  awk¬ 
ward  times  from  <-hildren,  the  I’arson  has 
sometimes  steered  tiie  matter  a  hit  him¬ 
self.  The  nicest  time  for  this  has  been 
when  we  were  off  Avith  the  team  together, 
or  still  more  often,  during  milking  time. 
One  or  the  other  of  the  boys  at  night  goes 
out  Avith  the  I’arsou  to  milk.  There 
(piestions  about  cah'es  and  chickens  come 
up  so  'naturally,  and  can  be  settled  so 
satisfactorily.  Is  it  right  for  children  to 
liaA’e  to  learn  these  things  in  a  nasty. Avay 
from  others? 

Who  ^Iilks. — The  Parsons  was  some- 
Avhere  the  other  da.v  when  a  man  remarked 
that  it  Avas  “Cuaa's  that  drove  the  boys 
from  the  farm.”  The  more  I  thought  of 
that,  the  more  I  think  there  is  to  it.  I 
have  read  of  a  man  Avho  refused  to  be  a 
.slave  to  a  hen,  but  who  can  refuse  to  h(' 
a  slave  to  a  cow?  We  can't  help  our¬ 
selves;  Ave  have  to  1>e.  If  one  escapes 
for  a  minute  he  must  'hurr.v  home  iu  time 
for  chores.  “I  can’t  come  long.”  .said  a 
man  the  other  da.v  to  me.  “Yon  see  I 
have  27  cows,  and  each  has  to  he  fed 
seven  times  a  day.”  And  milking  is  a 
mean  job  for  boys. 

Heard  Him  Crying. — The  Parson  re¬ 
members  happening  through  the  barn 
floor  one  time  last  Summer  and  hoard  a 
sobbing  in  the  stable.  Doing  in,  I  found 
bitter  tears  being  mingled  Avith  the  milk. 
It  Avas  hot  and  in  fly  time,  and  the  cows 
tail  Avas  busy.  I  saw  at  once  th:it  that 
Avas  not  the  Avay  to  make  a  boy  like  the 
farm.  Since  then.  avIhui  at  home  and  not 
too  busy,  the  Parson  has  milked.  He 
likes  to  anyway.  The  boy  that  I  take 
Avith  me  can  bed  the  calves  or  get  doAvii 
silage,  card  the  heifer,  and  he  having  a 
nice  A’isit  Avith  nu'.  As  I  look  back  now 
I  can  .see  hoAV  I  h.ated  to  milk  as  a  hoy. 
It  Avas  always  getting  up  early  to  milk  in 
the  morning  and  getting  home  early  to 
milk  at  night.  It  hardly  seemed  cred¬ 
ible,  Avhen  I  Avent  off  to  teacii  school, 
that  I  Avas  not  to  pile  out  iu  tlie  morning 
with  a  lantern  to  do  chores. 

A  Christmas  Trip. —  It  Avas  a  groat 
Christmas  trip  we  had.  going  doAvn  to 
the  church.  It  Avas  lucky  the  fool  killer 
was  not  out  that  night,  for  we  attempted 
the  journe.A'  in  the  car.  We  got  Avithin 
about  tAvo  miles  Avhen  with  nothing  hut 
a  sled  track  and  a  hard  crust  of  siunv, 
she  could  go  no  further.  With_  chains 
and  plenty  of  poAver  she  Avould  neither  go 
forward  or  backward.  There  the  car  Avas, 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  it  Avas 
almost  night,  and  such  a  load  of  stull 
we  had  in  it!  A’ll  the  Christmas  thing.s 
for  the  church  ami  a  stcroopticou  with 
gas  tank  and  slides.  12-qiuirt  can  of  beef 
steAV  and  four  loaves  of  bread  and  a 
Santa  rig  and  a  Avoman  going  home  for 
.Christmas  Avith  her  grip  and  all  her 
Cfiiristmas  ihings. 

We  Got  There. — We  Avalked  about  a 
mile  and  the  good  Bohemian  people  let 
us  have  a  horse  and  an  old  sled.  The 
Bohemian  boy  and  the  Parson  rigged  up 
a  harness — one  team  had  gone  off  eight 
miles  for  Christmas  folks — and  Aveut  back 
for  the  car.  We  hitcluHl  the  sled  to  the 
hack  of  the  car  and  how  that  little  hob¬ 
tailed  horse  did  pull !  I’retty  quick, 
crack,  smash  wcut  the  sled.  It  Avas  get- 
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ting  dark  and  the  mercur.v  was  tumbling 
down  toward  six  below.  The  Parson 
had  wire  he  AA-as  to  hang  oranges  on  the 
Christmas  tree.  This  saved  the  day — 
Ave  Avired  the  sled  together  At  last  Ave 
got  the  car  out  of  the  road  on  a  good 
leA'el  place,  drew  off  the  water  and  loaded 
the  plunder  on  the  sled.  As  this  horse 
had  to  go  sixteen  miles  yet  that  night 
to  get  the  head  of  the  house  home  for 
Christmas,  Ave  left  him  and  took  one  that 
Jiad  just  returned,  Aveighing  16.50.  and 
hitched  to  an  express  Avagon.  Nothing 
daunted  Ave  hitched  a  Christmas  tree  be¬ 
hind  this  Avith  all  the  stuff  inside  started 
again.  Fortunately  the  church  Avas  nice 
and  Avarm,  “George.’’  said  the  Parson 
to  his  boy.  “the  first  'thing  that  demands 
our  attention  is  that  beef  stew  and  bread.” 

They  Caaie. — It  didn’t  seem  to  the 
I’arson  as  though  anyone  Avoiild  come  that 
night.  It  Avas  so  cold  and  tlie  roads  so 
bad.  But  we  rang  np  the  old  bell  and 
got  the  things  on  the  tree.  and.  lo  and 
behold,  they  began  to  come!  One  party 
got  part  Avay  in  a  car  and  loft  it  in  the 
Avoods,  Another  got  there  in  a  car.  but 
nothing  ‘but  a  yoke  of  oxen  the  next 
morning  OA^er  got  it  out  of  the  church 
dooryard.  The  I’arson  counted  50  during 
the  evening.  What  a  good  time  Ave  all 
ihad.  With  lantern  iiictures  and  .singing 
and  games  and  dancing,  the  evening  soon 
Avonfe  and  none  cared  for  the  cold  and 
snow, 

Sunday  Morning. — The  next  day  the 
boys  round  about  and  the  Parson  trimmed 
np'  the  church  for  the  season,  and  Ave  had 
our  Christmas  service,  and  aftei-Avards 
the  rest  of  that  stew  and  a  great  thick 
apple  pie  that  u  good  sister  luul  brought 
us  and  then  a  back-to-the-lander  took  his 
horse  and  sled  and  took  us  back  through 
the  AA'oods  to  the  car.  A5  e  took  the  st(*AV- 
cau  full  of  hot  water  and  after  pouring 
this  on  the  carburetor  and  the  rest  made 
tepid  with  siioav,  in  the  radiator,  avc 
cranked  her  up  and  off  the  old  car  Avont. 
as  though  rested  Avith  her  cold  stay  all 
night  by  the  edge  of  the  AA'oods  and  the 
brook.  _ 


Disposing  of  Sour  Bread 

I  had  a  batch  of  sour  bread  last  Aveok, 
and,  considering  the  cost  of  flour  iioav,  I 
hated  to  consign  it  to  the  s\\;ill  barrel, 
so  decid('d  to  experiment  Avith  it. 

The  first  loaf  had  to  be  eaten  as  it 
was,  for  I  couldn’t  make  a  ueAV  batch  till 
next  day ;  but  it  disappeared  Avitliout 
grumbling  on  the  children’s  part  vA’hen  I 
told  them  to  play  they  Avere  children  of 
the  Avar  zone  and  couldn't  get  anything 
better. 

We  are  all  fond  of  toast  and  use  it  a 
good  deal  for  breakfast,  instead  of  pan¬ 
cakes  Avhicli  do  not  agree  with  us.  We 
serve  it  sometimes  with  syrup,  marma¬ 
lade,  or  jam.  Anything  that  is  good  on 
pancakes  is  good  on  toast.  By  making 
dipped  toast  and  adding  a  scant  half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  soda  to  the  Avater  in  Avhich  it 
Avas  dipped,  the  sour  bread  made  as  good 
toast  as  any.  The  first  morning  I  served 
it  merely  as  creamed  toast.  The  second 
morning  I  varied  this  by  breaking  several 
eggs  into  the  cream  sauce  and  stirring 
till  the  eggs  were  scrambled.  The  next 
morning  I  stirred  some  chopped  boiled 
meat  into  a  broAvu  sauce  and  serA'ed  this 
with  the  toast. 

Raspberry  toast  was  something  of  a 
treat,  as  Avas  also  chocolate  toast.  For 
the  raspberry  toast  I  take  a  pint  can  of 
red  or  black  raspberries,  turn  into  a 
granite  basin  and  set  on  the  fire  to  heat. 
Stir  one-half  cup  sugar  and  tAAO  table¬ 
spoons  of  cornstarch  together,  moisten, 
and  stir  into  the  boiling  fruit,  cooking 
until  clear.  Slightly  butter  the  toast  and 
place  in  layers  in  a  serving  dish,  pouring 
some  of  the  sauce  over  each  layer.  Any 
sauce  Avould  do  as  Avell.  We  often  use 
stcAved  rhubarb  in  the  same  Avay. 

For  the  chocolate  toast  I  boil  two  (or 
more)  cups  of  milk,  thicken  Avith  corn¬ 
starch,  sAveoten  to  taste  and  add  om> 
sipiare  of  melted  chocolate  (or  tvA'o  table¬ 
spoons  cocoa  mixed  Avith  the  cornstarch  1 
and  a  spoonful  of  A'anilla.  This  is  served 
on  the  toast  in  the  same  Avay. 

We  also  had  three  bread  puddings 
Avliich  Avei'C  different  enough  so  that  no 
one  complained  of  monotony.  The  first 
Avas  an  old-fashioned  pudding  which  my 
mother  made  years  ago.  My  sister  re¬ 
cently  served  this  pudding  to  guests,  and 
it  Avas  apparently  so  old  that  it  Avas  new 
for  they  liad  never  heard  of  it.  In  the 
case  of  all  three  juiddings  I  first  dipped 
the  sour  broad  in  cold  Avater  iu  Avhich 
Avas  dissolved  a  little  soda.  One  quart  of 
milk,  four  or  fi\'e  slices  of  bread,  %  cup 
sugar,  three  egg  yolks,  one  teaspoon 
lemon  extract.  Stir  Avoll  together  and 
hake  till  firm.  Spread  the  top  thick  Avith 
jam  and  over  thi.s  a  meringue  of  the  egg 
whites.  Set  back  iu  the  OA'en  till  the 
meringue  is  browned.  Serve  cold. 

The  chocolate  pudding  I  made  in  nearly 
the  same  Avay  ;  adding  three  table.spoons 
of  grated  chocolate,  leaving  off  the  jam 
and  meringue  and  serving  Avith  SAveeteued 
cream. 

For  the  third  I  placed  the  slices  of 
bread  in  layers  iu  my  baking  pan.  Be- 
tAvoen  each  tAvo  layers  I  spread  a  layer 
of  chopped  dates  and  raisins  and  also  on 
the  top.  Over  all  I  iioured  milk,  tAvo 
beaten  .eggs  and  one-half  cup  sugar ; 
enough  milk  to  come  Avell  over  the  last 
layer.  Bake  until  set.  This  may  he 
served  Avith  cream  or  lemon  sauce,  but 
Ave  eat  it  just  as  it  is.  The  boy  likes  a 
dish  of  one  of  these  puddings  fur  hi.s 
school  dinner,  iu  place  of  so  many  sand¬ 
wiches.  ^Y.  E.  R. 
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AILING  ANIMALS 


Colic 

I  have'  a  mare  that  has  had  two  colts 
aiul  is  in  foal  again.  She  was  bred  when 
nine  years  old  and  had  ne%'er  been  sick  in 
her  life,  but  now  has  sick  spells  quite 
often,  acts  like  colic.  She  eats  all  right, 
looks  well  and  is  in  the  harness  every  day. 
Her  feed  is  12  quarts  grain,  hay  and  pas¬ 
ture.  Can  you  give  any  cause  and  help 
for  it?  Does  it  come  from  feeding? 

New  York.  K.  n. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  mare  in  foal 
fo  have  slight  attacks  of  colic.  They  will 
be  le.ss  likely  to  occur  if  you  allow  the 
mare  to  occupy  a  roomy  boxstall  when  in 
the  stable,  but  have  her  work  or  take  ac¬ 
tive  exercise  out  of  doors  every  day  while 
in  foal.  She  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
idle  for  a  single  day.  Give  the  drinking 
water  before  feeding.  Add  one-ninth  part 
of  wheat  bran  to  the  whole  oats,  dampen 
it  at  feeding  time  and  feed  it  from  a  large 
box  to  prevent  bolting.  If  she  still  bolts 
her  feed  add  cut  ( chopped  1  hay  or  straw. 
If  she  eats  her  bedding  use  planing  mill 
shavings  or  sawdust  in.stead  of  straw. 
Allow  free  access  to  rock  salt.  See  that 
the  bowels  are  kept  active.  If  there  is 
a  tendency  to  constipation  feed  a  few 
carrots  and  increase  the  amount  gradually 
as  required  as  soon  as  .she  has  become 
accustomed  to  this  feed.  s.  A. 


Fungus  Haematoides 

I  have  a  cow  with  a  very  sore  eye ;  has 
had  it  for -last  three  months.  It  looks 
like  a  growth  inside  of  eye,  was  swollen 
and  pus  runs  from  eye.  First  I  tried  salt 
and  w'ater,  then  burat  alum ;  neither  did 
any  good.  Have  you  any  remedy? 

New  York.  K. 

A  ;  cancerous  condition  has  spread  to 
such  an  extent  in  the  case  described  that 
the  only  hope  will  be  to  have  the  entire 
eye  removed  by  a  skilled  surgeon,  and 
even  then  there  is  no  certainty  that  the 
disease  will  not  invade  the  surrounding 
tissue!?.  If  the  cow  is  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition  and  health,  apart  from  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  eye,  .she  may  be  slaughtered 
for  meat.  A.  s.  a. 


Bots 

What  can  I  give  a  tln-ee-year-old  mare 
to  rid  her  of  hot  worms?  E.  E.  P. 

Massachusetts. 

Rots  are  pi’esent  in  the  stomach  of 
every  horse  that  has  pastured  grass  and 
^•ause  no  aiqjreciable  ill  effects  in  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases.  Ordinary  treatment  fails, 
but  several  two-dram  doses  of  bisulphid 
of  carbon  given  in  gelatine  capsules  by 
a  trained  veterinarian  possibly  may  dis¬ 
lodge  the  bots.  A.  .s.  A. 


Blood  in  Passages 

We  have  a  heifer  calf  about  nine  months 
old  that  for  the  la.st  day  or  two  has  been 
passing  blood.  Her  bowels  are  quite  loose. 
This  morning  we  found  her  with  her  head 
and  eyes  swollen  up ;  in  fact,  her  eyes 
were  almost  shut,  and  there  was  a  swell¬ 
ing  under  her  chin  that  looked  and  felt 
like  a  sac,  not  hard.  Her  head  seemed 
to  itch  as  she  kept  scratching  it  with  her 
foot.  G.  E.  s. 

New  York. 

Miico-enteritis  is  present  and  may  indi¬ 
cate  the  presence  of  hemorrhagic  se])tice- 
mia,  which  is  infectious  and  usually  fatal. 
Anthrax  also  causes  bleeding  from  the 
natural  orifices  of  the  body,  but  this  oc¬ 
curs  after  or  immediately  before  death  in 
virulent  cases.  In  a  matter  so  serious  as 
this  a  graduate  veterinarian  should  imme¬ 
diately  he  employed  to  diagnose  the  dis¬ 
ease  and,  if  necessary,  vaccinate  the  re¬ 
maining  animals  and  to  direct  other  pre¬ 
ventive  measures.  A  change  of  pasture 
should  he  given  and  affected  animals  kept 
i.solated.  There  is  no  successful  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  diseases  mentioned. 

A.  s.  A. 


Thriftless  Pig 

What  may  he  the  cause  of  my  pig  not 
growing?  He  is  about  six  months  old. 
I  had  to  teach  him  to  eat  after  he  came, 
so  he  must  have  been  taken  from  his 
mother  too  young.  He  coughed  a  great 
deal  when  we  first  got  him,  but  seemed 
better  through  hot  weather,  and  now  he 
coughs  and  snuffs  a  great  deal.  Could  it 
he  that  he  had  tuberculosis  or  lung 
worms?  Could  he  inheint  a  disease  like 
tuberculosis?  He  is  on  large  range  with 
other  pigs ;  has  a  gooi.  appetite,  seems 
active  and  roots,  hut  is  poor  and  does  not 
grow.  W^oirld  the  other  pigs  be  apt  to 
take  the  disease  if  he  has  any?  i.  t.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

Tuberculosis  is  not  a  hereditary  disease, 
but  always  is  caused  by  infection  with  the 
specific  micro-organism  (hacUlus  tuhcrc’i- 
losis)  of  the  disease.  Affected  animals 
may,  however,  transmit  susceptibility  to 
the  disease.  Such  offspring  more  readily 
contract  the  disease  when  exposed  to  the 
germs.  Isolate  the  pig  at  once.  Make 
that  the  invariable  practice  as  regards 
every  sick  animal.  Lung  worms  would 
l)e  a  probable  cause  of  the  cough  and 
thriftlessness  and  tuberculosis  a  possibil¬ 
ity.  The  latter  disease  is  contagious.  As 
but  one  pig  is  affected  we  should  advise 
its  destruction  and  a  post  mortem  exami¬ 


nation  as  treatment  scarcely  would  prove 
profitable.  If  you  prefer  to  treat  the  ani¬ 
mal  sprinkle  chloride  of  lime  upon  the 
floor  of  the  pen  for  three  consecutive 
mornings  and  again  the  following  week. 
Mix  one  teaspoonful  of  turpentine  in  the 
slop  for  each  SO  pounds  of  body  weight. 
Feed  generously.  a.  s.  a. 


Fits 

AVill  you  give  some  cure  for  pigs  that 
have  fits,  and  the  cause  of  them?  I  have 
a  pig  that  staggers  and  goes  around  just 
as  if  it  was  blind,  and  then  froths  at  the 
mouth  and  finally  lies  down ;  in  a  few 
minutes  be  up  again,  apparently  as  well 
a.s  ever.  n.  b. 

New  York. 

Indigestion,  commonly  associated  with 
the  i)resence  of  intestinal  worms,  causes 
fits.  Feed  milk,  wheat  middlings  and  flax¬ 
seed  meal.  For  three  mornings  add  one 
teaspoonful  of  turpentine  for  each  80 
pounds  of  body  weight  of  pig  and  give  it 
again  the  following  week.  Allow ,  free 
range  on  grass  and  stubble.  If  the  tur¬ 
pentine  treatment  does  not  suffice,  mix 
powdered  copperas  in  the  slop  for  five 
consecutive  mornings,  allowing  one  dram 
for  each  100  pounds  of  body  weight,  and 
repeat  the  treatment  the  following  week. 

A.  S.  A. 


Obstructed  Teat 

I  have  a  young  cow  which  had  her  sec¬ 
ond  calf  four  months  ago.  ’  Her  udder  is 
swelled  and  seems  as  though  tlnu-e  is 
something  sore  inside  the  teat,  and  I  have 
to  use  a  tube  to  get  the  milk  from  that 
teat.  ^Yhilt  can  I  do  for  it?  a.  s. 

I'ennsylvania. 

Continued  use  of  the  milking  tube  will 
be  almost  certain  to  ruin  the  quarter 
for  milking  production  by  carrying  in  in¬ 
fective  germs.  It  is  rossihle  that  using 
a  dilating  instrument  to  stretch  the  milk 
duct  over  and  over  again  for  several 
minutes  two  or  three  times  daily  may 
remedy  matters,  but  if  not  a  teat  bistory 
should  be  used  to  slit  through  the  obstl-uc- 
tiou  in  four  different  directions.  Mean¬ 
while  bathe  the  udder  with  hot  water 
twice  daily,  massaging  it  thoroughly  each 
time,  and  at  night  rubbing  in  warm  melted 
lard.  Give  her  .a  teaspoonful  each  of  salt¬ 
peter  and  powdered  poke  root  twice  daily. 

A.  s.  A. 


Cat  with  Catarrh 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  cat?  The 
cat  is  about  six  months  old  and  very  af¬ 
fectionate  until  recently,  when  she  seemed 
very  cross  and  irritable.  The  next  day 
her  eyes  wei*e  closed  and  there  seemed  to 
be  a  discharge  from  eyes,  nose  and  ears. 
The  tips  of  her  ears  were  swollen  and  red 
and  are  still.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is 
the  matter  and  what  can  I  do  for  her? 

Connecticut.  m.  s. 

The  kitten  either  has  an  attack  of  cold 
fcatarrli)  or  distemper.  Rathe  the  eyes 
twice  daily  with  it  four  per  cent  sohition 
of  boric  acid  applied  with  fr<‘sh  swab  of 
absorbent  cotton...  Also  keep  the  nose 
clean,  and  if  it  becomes  blocked  inject  a 
few  drops  of  .sweet  oil.  Apply  sulphtir 
ointment  to  the  ears.  a.  s.  a. 


Pin  Worms 

My  horse  has  worms ;  they  are  small 
white  worms  about  an  inch  or, .inch  and 
one-half  long.  Hor.se  is  eight  years  old  ; 
his  coat  does  not  look  well.  e.  g.  k. 

New  York. 

The  )iin  worms  described  inhabit  the 
rectum  and  may  cause  sufficient  irritation 
to  induce  tail  rubbing,  j)ut  do  little  if  any 
other  damage.  Intestiiml  worms  com¬ 
monly  are  associ:ited  with  the  pin  worms 
and  cause  lack  of  thrift,  etc.  To  destroy 
them  mix  in  the  feed  night  and  morning 
a  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
quantitites  by  W’oight  of  salt,  sulphur  and 
powdered  copi)eras.  Continue  this  for  a 
week,  then  stop  for  10  days  and  then  re¬ 
peat  the  treatment.  Pin  worms  may  be 
destroyed  by  injecting  into  the  rectum 
every  other  night  for  three  or  four  times 
soapy  warm  water  containing  tobacco  tea, 
or  a  decoction  of  four  ounces  of  quassia 
powder  or  chips  to  the  gallon  m.ay  be 
used  instead.  a.  s.  a. 


Goitre 

I  own  a  small  pup  four  months  old.  A 
week  ago  a  lump  began  to  form  on  the 
under  part  of  her  neck.  It  grew  to  quite 
a  size.  I  rubbed  it  with  a  solution  of  one 
part  turpentine  to  two  of  sweet  oil.  This 
lump  opened  and  blood  and  pus. came  from 
it.  After  being  bathed  it  closed  again, 
only  to  swell  up  and  open  once  more.  Ap¬ 
parently  it  does  not  hurt.  None  of  the 
other  pups  has  it.  n.  a.  w. 

New  York. 

We  suspect  that  a  cystic  goitre  of  the 
thyroid  gland  is  present.  Paint  the  lump 
with  tincture  of  iodine  each  other  day. 
When  it  opens,  or  has  been  lanced,  and 
the  fluid  liberated,  the  opening  should  be 
enlarged  and  the  cavity  swabbed  once  with 
tincture  of  iodine,  after  which  do  not 
syringe  it  out,  but  keep  it  free  of  pus 
or  serum  by  massage,  and  dust  the  wound 
twice  daily  with  boric  acid.  .Stop  apply¬ 
ing  iodine  for  a  few  days  if  any  alarming 
symptoms  appear.  Feed  generously  and 
twice  daily  give  a  de.ssertspoonful  of  emul¬ 
sion  of  cod  liver  oil.  a.  s.  a. 


Staggers 

I  have  a  marc  about  four  years  old 
which  I  am  breaking.  I  drove  her  about 
five  hiiles.  When  ai)proached  by  a  little 
girl  on  roadside,  m.are  appeared  to  want 
to  jump  on  her  and  finally  threw  herself 
down.  It  was  all  two  of  us  could  do  to 
hold  her.  She  seemed  as  if  she  took  a 
fit  and  was  all  in  a  tremble.  She  took 
three  more  of  these  spells,  iilways  on  the 
approach  of  somebody.  In  hitching  her 
up  last  week  she  tried  to  jump  on  one 
of  us.  and  to  bite  us.  She  is  very  hard 
to  hold  when  she  gets  them.  M^hat  is 
the  best  thing  to  do  with  her?  I  have 
been  driving  her  in  a  cart.  She  has  not 
been  getting  much  grain.  o.  p.  b. 

Maryland. 

Mliile  it  is  possible  that  an  eye  disea.se 
ciuising  imi)aired  vision  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  described,  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  mare  suffers  from  stomach  or 
blind  staggers,  probably  due  to  indiges¬ 
tion.  First  see  to  it  that  her  collar  fits, 
as  choking  ohen  induces  such  attacks  in 
a  short,  thick-necked  horse.  If  she  is  of 
that  type  she  may  work  better  in  a  breast 
collar.  Never  let  her  stand  for  a  single 
day  idle  in  the  stable.  Feed  lightly  and 
keep  her  bowels  active.  If  possible  have 
an  examination  made  by  a  qualified  veter¬ 
inarian.  A.  S.  A. 


Nasal  Gleet 

I  have  an  old  horse  that  for  the  last 
four  days  has  had  a  yellowish  matter  run- 
jiing  from  the  right  nostril,  with  a  very 
unpleasant  odor.  He  eats  well,  but  is 
poor  and  thin ;  never  can  put  flesh  on 
him.  His  teeth  are  poor.  AVhat  is  the 
trouble,  and  what  to  give  him  to  stop 
running  at  the  nose?  c.  it. 

New  Y’^oi’k. 

Examination  no  doubt  will  show  that 
a  split  or  diseased  molar  tooth  in  the 
upper  jaw  is  the  cause  of  the  bad  smell¬ 
ing  discharge  from  the  nostri.  If  so,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  the  tooth  re¬ 
moved  by  a  qualified  veterinarian,  who 
may  have  to  trephine  the  skull.  That  is 
done  so  that  a  punch  may  be  introduced 
above  the  root  of  the  tooth  and  struck 
with  a  mallet  to  force  the  tooth  downward 
into  the  mouth.  Trephining  also  has  to 
he  done  when  pus  is  found  present  in  a 
sinus  of  the  skull.  As  glanders  some¬ 
times  is  present  in  cases  such  as  you  de¬ 
scribe  and  is  communicable  and  fatal  to 
man  as  well  as  contagious  and  incurable 
in  the  horse,  great  care  must  be  taken  in 
handling  a  case.  For  that  reason,  too, 
an  examination  always  should  be  made 
by  a  qualified  veterinarian.  A.  s.  A. 


L.vndsman  :  “AVhat’s  the  housepower 
of  that  engine  youWe  running?”  Jackie: 
“It’s  got  no  horsepower.  Can’t  you  see  it’s 
a  donkey-engine?” — .Melbourne  Australa- 
siiui. 


FREE 

BUGGV 
BOOK 

Send  me  your  name 
and  address  and  1  will  send  you  my  latest 
PuKsy  Catalog:  showing:  over 
150  ditterent  styles  of  my  famous 
Spilt  Hickory  buggies.  Buy  your 
baggies  direct  from  my  factory  and 

Save  $25  to  $40 

I  can  makalmmedlatadallvary  NoVfe 
I  give  you  a2-ycar  gaarantee 
and  a  SO-day  free  road  teat. 

Over  250.000  eatiafied  owners 
of  Split  Hickory  bufTRica  in 
the  United  States.  Send  and 
j$et  free  bufrsy  book  today. 

H.  C.  PHELPS.  Pros., 

THE  OHIO  CARIUAGE  MFO. 

CO.,  Station  290  Columbus,  Ohio 


V 


FORE-DOOR  and 
COMFORT 


CUTTERS 


shipped  by 
express  at 
freight 
r  a  t  e  s. 

Special  prii-es 
on  light  bobs 
and  cutter 
ars.  Send 
catal og . 


Kalamazoo  Caniage  &  Harness  Co.,  KSiamaMo^'Sitah: 


Who  Fills  Your  Silo  ? 

There’s  just  one  way  of  being  sure  of  a  f  u  ll 
Silo  of  clean  cut  ensilnge.  That  is  to  JlJl 
with  your  own  equipment.  A  8  or  4  H.  I', 
ffasoline  engine  will  operate  a  nmall  PAPEU. 
If  a  savinR  of  $75.00  to  S150.00  yearly  ap¬ 
peals  to  you,  write  today  for  our  new 
1918  cataloRuo— It's  free. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

110  Main  Sire.l,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Barns  &  Silos 

Special  Prices  for 
Winter  Orders 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
small  grain.  10  to  30  bu.  per 
hour.  4  to  8  H.  P. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of  corn, 
which  can  be  shoveled  right  into 
the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and  Shell 
Mills  and  Bone  Cutters.  '  Send 
for  catalog.  Wilson  Brothers, 
Sole  Mfrs.,  Box  25  Easton,  Pa. 


CalF  Pays 
Five  Times 

Itm 

Feed  Cost 


Raising  calves  on  whole 
milk  is  out  of  date.  It  is 
throwing  away  good  money — costs  you 
from  $30  to  $40  to  bring  the  animal  to 
five  months  old.  Sucrene  Calf  Meal  saves  you 
from  $25  to  $30  in  feed  cost — enables  you  to  sell 
or  use  nearly  all  the  cow’s  milk.  The  calf 
thrives  better,  grows  faster,  with  less  chance  of  set¬ 
back  or  sickness.  Let  us  tell  you  why. 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

The  Most  Perfect  Calf  Food  Science  Can  Produce 

It  is  unlike  any  other  calf  meal  on  the  market.  Contains  ingredients  not 
found  in  any  other,  but  which  the  calf  must  have  for  health  and  growth. 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal  is  the  moat  perfect  substitute  for  whole  milk  on  the  market  be¬ 
cause  it  contmna  soluble  blood  Hour,  a  strong  protein  food  and  one  of  the  most 
effective  bowel  correctives — prevents  scours;  bone  meal,  which  builds  up  big, 
strong  frames;  soluble  starch  and  malt  flour,  which  supply  the  necessary  sugar  in 
the  most  digestible  form — now  generally  prescribed  by  physicians  for  human  babies 
in  preference  to  milk  sugar;  dried  akim  milk,  wWch  contributes  the  rare  and  myster¬ 
ious  life-pving  material  known  as  “vitamine,”  absolutely  necessary  to  the  young 
animal's  full  development. 

The  foregoing  ingredients,  with  com  feed  meal,  linseed  meal  and  flour 
middlings,  constitute  a  complete  food  for  the  young  calf.  Its  quality  never 
varies,  as  does  that  of  cow’s  milk,  therefore  insuring  the  steady  healthy 
growth  of  the  calf. 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal  can  be  prepared  in  a  few 
minutes.  Full  feeding  directions  in  every  sack. 

Order  a  trial  sack  from  your  dealer.  You  will 
find  it  the  best  feed  investment  you  ever  made. 

If  he  does  not  handle  Sucrene  Calf  Meal  write 
us  his  name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Write  for  our  Free  Book  on  Calf  Raising. 

Contains  reliable  information  on  every  phase  of 
the  subject.  Will  save  you  money  and  trouble. 

American  Milling  Company 


Dept.  5 


Peoria,  Illinois 


My  dealer's  name^. 

p.  . . 

My  name.. 

P.O.. 


..State.. 


Please  send  me  Free  Book  on  Calf 
Raising,  also  illustrated  literature  on 
feeds  drecked  below.  5 

□  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

□  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 

□  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  steers 

□  Amco  Dairy  Feed 
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The 

NEW-IDEA 

Pipelcss  Furnace 


This  wonderful  furnace  costs 
little  more  than  one  good  stove. 
It  is  easy  and  economical  to  in¬ 
stall.  It  will  send  warmth  to 
every  nook  and  corner  of  your 
home — even  on  coldest  days. 
You  can  be  rid  of  the  fuss  and 
bother  of  several  stoves  and  have 

More  Heat  with 
Less  Fuel 

This  one  scientific  heater,  in¬ 
stalled  by  simply  cutting  one  hole 
in  your  floor,  floods  the  house 
with  healthful  heat.  No  coal  to 
carry  up — no  ashes  to  drag  out. 

Learn  all  about  this  frreat  beater. 
What  many  tisers  in  coldest  climaies 
say  about  the  economy,  convenience 
and  comfort  it  brings.  Made  by  manu¬ 
facturers  of  over  a  quarter  century 
experience. 

We  give  expert  Heating  AdvicO 
Absolutely  FREE 

Send  for  FREE  catalog  today 


UTICA  HEATER  CO. 

Box  50  Utica,  N.  Y« 


Good  AgentM  Wanted 


The  cost  of  this 
heater  is  practi¬ 
cally  all  you 
pay.  Only  one 
hole  in  the  floor 
to  cut.  Does  not 
take  cold  air 
from  cellar.  No 
cold  air  flues 
to  build. 

No  extras. 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer’sbigqtiestions: 

How  can  1  have  a  Kood  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor  ? 

IRON  AGE 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
No  30S  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges. 

Drill  etc.,betterthanold-timetool8. 

and  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 

Wheel  Xk.  push  it  and  do  a  day's  hand- 

Hoe  work  in  fiO 

minutes. 
30  eomhin- 
alions.J4.60 
to  t.SO  OO. 

Write  for 
booklet. 

Bateman M’f ’g Co., Box  2C , , Grenloch, N. J, 


JellifS 


MADE  BY 


SOUTHPORT.CONt 


'Meeker 

Smoathin^  Harrow 


Does  work  of  a  rake,  a  roller  and  small 
stone  crusher,  leaving  soil  smooth  and  free 
from  lumps  and  stones— seed  must  come  up. 
2  sets  of  2  rollers  with  ^  steel  discs,  in  mesh. 
Can’t  clog.  Adjustable  leveling  board. 
Made  by  the  original  makers.  If  not  at 
dealer’s,  send  his  name  and  we’ll  see  you 
are  supplied.  Address  Dept.  R. 


L.  AMtcuua  , 

L  fuasuwaTua  | 
P  wuacukAa  , 

r  ; 

wtcvvia  •oata'tl 

twOMta 

i  MHit* 


CMirurf' 


SORE  MUSCLES 

Muscular ' 
soreness,  stiff 
or  swollen  joints  and 
backache  immediately  , 
benefited  by  an  application  of 

ANDOLIN 

The  Penetrative  Anodyne  Cream 

I  Eeduces  swelling,  makes  joints  supple  J 
^  and  muscles  pliable.  One  application 
^  gives  relief  in  the  most  obstinate , 
cases.  Send  60  cents  in  stamps  for  , 
a  large  tube. 

EDWARD  LASSERE,  Inc. 

Sole  Agents  for  America 
400  West  23rd  St. 

NewYork 


ONE-THIRDof  GASOLINE 

saved  to  all  users  of  Fords  by  our  new  HOT  PIN 
MANIFOLD.  Makes  explosive  gas  of  every 
particle  of  fuel.  A/o  condensation  of  fuel  in 
cylinders.  Vaporizes  present  percentage  of  Kero¬ 
sene  in  all  gasoline.  Less  weat  and  smoother 
running  motor.  Starts  instantly  on  the  coldest  day. 

30  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL 

with  our  money-baek  guarantee.  Write  today  for 
complete  descriptive  circular.  Agents  ivith  Fords 
can  make  Big  Money. 

K.  B.  C.  Co.i  DepL  IQZk  2015  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Dairy  cows  are  selling  at  auction  for 
from  .^.tO  to  $75 ;  strippers  about  $40 ; 
yearlings  coming  in  next  Spring,  .$.‘15; 
calves.  $1.5  to  $20.  ileef  cattle,  .$40  to 
$00 :  store  ewes  and  lambs,  $10 ;  young 
horses.  $200.  ilutter,  homemade,  4.5c  lb. ; 
potatoes.  $1.25  per  bu. ;  cabbage,  7c  per 
head  ;  turnips,  7.5c  bu. ;  eggs,  00c  ;  apples. 
Winter,  per  bbl.,  .$2;  hay,  $10  per  ton; 
fresh  pork,  $20  jier  ewt. ;  cider  apples, 
.39c  per  cwt. ;  .buckwheat,  .$2.50  per  bu. 

Delaware  Co..  Pa.  w.  E.  K. 

We  had  an  unusually  cold  December, 
temperature  14  to  30  below'  zero;  not 
snow'  enough  for  good  sleighing.  Every¬ 
thing  is  high.  Milk.  .$2  to  .$2..50  per  cwt. ; 
butter.  45  to  50e ;  eggs,  55  to  00c.  Pota¬ 
toes.  $1.40  jier  cwt.;  hay,  $14  to  $10  per 
ton  :  oats.  90e  per  bu. ;  buckwheat  flour, 
7c  per  lb. ;  dressed  pork,  21c  per  lb.  Cow'S, 
.$75  to  .$90;  heifers  coming  fresh,  .$00  up. 

New'  York.  E.  A.  S. 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  see  quite  a  few  places  in  the  R.  N.-Y. 
quoting  prices  of  different  kind.s  of  grain 
and  stock.  These  prices  are  from  the 
southern  jiart  of  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. : 
Corn,  shelled,  retail,  $2..50  per  bu. ;  w'heat, 
as  to  grade.  .$2  to  .$2.15;  oats,  Western, 
86c;  bran,  .$2;  middlings,  brown,  $2.75; 
red  dog  at  mill,  ,$3.20;  flour,  blended, 
$11.80. to  $12.40  iier  bbl.  Hay,  farmers’ 
price.  $‘20  to  .$.‘55;  Alfalfa,  $35  to  .$38; 
corn  fodder.  0  to  12c  per  .she.af.  Cows 
vary  in  price,  owing  to  feed  being  high  ; 
some  sell  for  as  low'  as  $.35,  but  on  .an 
average  they  run  along  ,$65.  Horses,  $50 
to  $1.50.  Hogs  on  foot,  15  to  18c;  dressed. 
21  to  22c.  Chickens,  alive,  25  to  28c  lb. ; 
eggs.  00  to  75c.  s.  p.  s. 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 

Country  butter,  48e ;  creamery  butter, 
50c;  milk.  8c  qt.  Cow^s,  $50  _to  $75; 
grades,  and  purebred.  $75  to  $150;  beef, 
dressiai,  14  to  17c  per  lb.  Pork,  live,  $10 
per  cwt.  ;  dressed.  .$18  to  .$20  per  cwt. 
Horses.  $150  to  .$250.  Hay,  $24;  straw, 
$11.  Potatoes.  .$1.25  per  bu. ;  wheat, 
,$2.10;  oats,  70c;  rye.  .$1.50;  corn,  .$1..50; 
apple.s,  $1.  Eggs.  .50c;  chickens,  young, 
20c;  old,  ISc;  lard,  28c.  OTirnips.  90c 
per  ))u. ;  cabbage,  2c  per  lb. ;  onions.  .$2 
per  bu.  calves,  live,  10  to  11c. 

1 1'ay  crop  short  this  year ;  grain  sold 
mostly  to  dealers.  .T.  s. 

Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa. 

Hay,  good,  per  ton.  .$25  to  .$.30.  .Po¬ 
tatoes.  retail.  ,$1.50  to  $1.7.5;  apples,  re¬ 
tail,  $1.40  to  $1.00;  cabbage,  retail,  2c 
per  lb. ;  beets.  $1.40  per  bu. ;  carrots, 
$1.25;  eggs.  5.5c;  butter,  .55c;  w'heat, 
,$2.25  per  bu. ;  buckwheat,  ,$2 ;  oats.  $1. 
Cows.  $75  to  $100.  Dressed  pork,  25  to 
27c  per  lb.;  veal  calves,  14c  per  lb. 

Cambria  Co.,  Pa.  j;  F.  T. 

Ground  has  been  covered  w'ith  snow  for 
several  w'eeks ;  roads  badly  drifted.  There 
are  thousands  of  bushels  of  corn  yet  in 
the  fields.  The  Winter  wheat  was  look¬ 
ing  very  bad  before  the  snow.  Wheat  is 
selling  for  .$2;  corn.  ,$1.40;  oats,  00c; 
eggs.  .5(!c ;  milk.  .$3.0.3  per  100.  4  per  cent 
fat.  I)res.sed  pork.  21c,  and  very  scarce; 
beef.  15e.  Farm  labor  scarce;  many  farm¬ 
ers  are  selling  part  of  their  stock  and 
some  are  retiring,  as  they  cannot  get  lielp. 

.Tuniatu  Co.,  Pa.  N.  1).  ir. 

OTiis  is  a  coal  in'odncing  section  and 
most  of  us  are  engaged  in  or  interested  in 
it  in  .some  way.  From  four  to  six  veins 
underlie  almost  every  farm.  Price  locally 
at  mine  is  about  .$2  per  ton  now'.  Hay, 
$18  to  $20  ;  potatoes.  $1..50  to  $2 ;  apples, 
.$1.80.  Dressed  pork,  about  25c;  egg.s, 
00c :  live  chickens.  25c  per  lb. ;  corn, 
$1.80 ;  wheat,  $2.30 ;  oats,  SO  to  90c ; 
bran.  $2  per  cwt;  red  middling-s,  .$3; 
white  middlings,  ,$.3.25.  All  produce  sold 
in  mining  towns ;  lots  of  everything  ship¬ 
ped  in.  c.  P.  Y. 

Cambria  Co.,  I’a. 

Potatoes.  .$1..50  bu. ;  hay,  $15  to  $20. 
'rurniiis,  75c  per  bu. ;  apple.s,  $1.50  to  .$2 
per  bu.  Butter.  45c  per  lb. ;  egg.s,  00c 
doz. ;  majile  syrup.  $1.50  per  gallon;  22c‘ 
per  lb.  for  October  cheese ;  not  much  No¬ 
vember  cheese  sold  yet.  Milk  at  Bor¬ 
den’s,  at  Ellicottville,  from  $3.50  to  $4 
per  cwt.  for  Novembei',  according  to  test 
and  points.  Good  veals,  $15 ;  good  cow's, 
$7.5;  cowhides,  15c  per  lb.  Beef,  14c, 
B'ont  quarter ;  IGc,  hind  quarter. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  M.  J.  M. 

This  is  a  dairy  section,  but  potatoes  are 
raised  to  a  limited  extent.  November  milk 
w'as  sold  at  $2.75  per  cw't.  at  factories 
near  us ;  we  are  too  far  from  Boouville 
(9  miles)  and  Rome  (14  miles)  to  de¬ 
liver  to  shipping  stations.  We  have  a 
small  dairy,  make  butter  and  sell  to 
patrons  in  Rome,  making  the  trip  once 
in  tw'o  weeks  ;  have  bad  50c  per  lb.  since 
September  1.  We  have  reduced  our  dairy 
and  if  present  high  prices  for  feed  con¬ 
tinue  will  cast  about  for  some  other 
soiu'ce  of  income.  We  have  sold  a  few 
potatoes  for  $1.25  per  bu.  Cows  have 
sold  for  $65  at  auction,  and  auctions 
have  been  much  in  vogue  the  past  Fall. 
Some  hay  is  sold,  and  w'here  the  cow's 
have  been  .sold  off  will  be  put  upon  the 
market ;  the  asking  price  is  $12  at  the 


barn.  Some  pork  is  sold  and  brings  about 
21c.  Our  last  sale  of  eggs  was  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  when  we  received  .5()c.  since  w'hich 
time  our  hens  have  been  on  a  strike.  Our 
young  men  have  nearly  all  gone  to  the 
cities  where  they  can  get  $.3  to  $-5  per 
day.  and  now'  the  draft  comes  in  and 
takes  a  few'  more,  so  that  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  is  confronting  us,  for  we  cannot  en¬ 
tice  young  men  back  from  the  city,  and 
the  old  men  cannot  handle  the  increased 
burden  imposed.  Farmers  cannot  com- 
Iiete  with  manufacturer.s  in  pay  for  labor. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  N.  c.  V. 

Potatoes,  $1..50  per  cwt. ;  hay,  $15  to 
$17  per  ton;  straw'.  .$8  to  .$10  per  ton. 
Oats,  80c  per  bu. ;  wheat.  .$2  per  bu.  A  eal 
calves,  live,  1.5e  lb. ;  hogs,  dressed,  20c  lb. ; 
carrots,  50e  bu. ;  cabbage,  $20  per  tonj 
onions,  .$2  to  $3  per  cwt.;  apples,  $1.2o 
to  .$2  per  bu.  L.  J.  T. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Baron  Fritz  von  Pils, 
Dr.  Theodore  Dumba’s  aid,  was  seized  by 
Department  of  .Tusti.e  operatives  at  New 
York  Jan.  4  and  sent  to  Ellis  Island  for 
internment  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
Von  Pils  is  the  first  Austrian  of  promi¬ 
nence  to  be  interned  here  since  war  with 
Austria  w'as  declared.  He  w'as  connected 
W'ith  the  Colonization  Bureau  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Gov'ernment  and  w'as  active  in  Ger¬ 
many’s  scheme  to  Germanize  Poland. 
According  to  .Tohn  C.  Knox,  Assistant 
TTiited  States  District  Attorney,  von  Pils 
was  very  active  here  in  circularizing  en¬ 
emy  aliens  employed  in  various  plants, 
Government  and  otherwise,  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Agents  of  the  German  Government  at¬ 
tempted  to  establish  a  w'ireloss  telegraph 
station  on  the  w'ost  coast  of  Mexico  in 
1914,  according  to  testimony  .Tan.  4  at  t.ie 
trial  in  San  Francisco  of  .‘11  persons 
charged  with  a  proposed  revolution 
against  British  rule  in  India.  Gustave 
Koeppel,  a  shijiping  broker  of  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  on  the  stand  in  the  Ignited  States 
District  Court,  .said  lie  had  arranged  sev¬ 
eral  details  in  the  w'ireless  matter  for 
Baron  E.  von  Schack.  former  Vice-Consul 
General  for  Germany  in  San  Francisco. 
The  plan  failed.  Koeppel,  said,  w'hen  sev¬ 
eral  persons  engaged  in  the  enterprise  had 
iieen  arrested  liy  Mexican  authorities,  and 
the  expedition  returned  to  the  United 
State.s. 

Joseph  Weil,  F.  K.  Buckminster  and 
three  others,  said  to  have  represented 
themselves  as  purchasing  agents  of  the 
French  and  British  Governments,  w'ere  in¬ 
dicted  at  Chicago  Jan.  4  on  charges  of 
having  mulcted  two  Indiana  business  men 
of  .$115,000  through  the  operation  of  an 
alleged  confidence  game.  The  total  opera¬ 
tions  of  tlie  band  are  said  to  have  netted 
them  xipw'ard  of  $1,000,000.  The  indict¬ 
ments  charge  Weil  and  Buckminster,  John 
Smith,  .Tames  W.  Head  and  Michael  Reel 
with  conspiring  to  c<  mmit  confidence 
games  in  w'hich  Albert  A.  Charles,  jiresi- 
dent  of  the  Kokomo  Steel  and  Wire 
Works  of  Kokomo,  Tnd.,  lost  .$100,000, 
jind  Charles  11.  Worden,  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
W'as  sw'indled  out  of  .$1.5.000. 

.Tamiary  4  fire  near  the  w'aterfront  at 
Hoboken,  N.  .1..  destroyed  warehouses  and 
factories,  causing  a  loss  estimated  at 
$100.0(K).  The  firemen  w'ore  Jiampercd  by 
w'ater  shortage  and  zero  temperature. 

.Tanuary  6  a  bomb  w'as  discovered  at  the 
end  of  the  Starucca  viaduct  of  the  Erie 
Railroad,  near  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  This 
is  one  of  tlie  largest  viaducts  in  the  w'orld, 
and  only  chance  prevented  its  destruction. 

The  w'omen  of  Lisle,  N.  Y.,  carried  the 
township  for  prohibition  in  the  .Tan.  0 
election.  Soon  after  the  polls  closed  O.  A. 
Rurtis.  leader  of  the  “w'et”  forces,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  eleetlon  w'ould  be  con- 
te.sted  on  the  ground  that  the  women  bad 
no  right  to  vote,  as  they  had  not  been  duly 
registered.  In  the  three  villages  that 
make  up  the  tow'iiship  of  Lisle  24,5  of  the 
,500  votes  oast  w'ere  marked  by  womeu, 
the  first  to  vote  in  New  Y^ork  State  since 
the  pa.ssage  of  the  suffrage  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

At  Michigan  City.  Ind.,  Fred  C.  Miller, 
born  of  German  parents  and  w'ithont  final 
naturalization  papers,  assumed  office  as 
Mayor  .Tan.  7.  Broce.edings  w'ere  institu¬ 
ted  in  the  Federal  District  Court  in  Indi¬ 
ana  recently  to  prevent  IMiller  from  as¬ 
suming  office,  but  Federal  Judge  xVnder- 
son,  altbouh  criticizing  the  citizens  of  the 
city  for  electing  a  man  to  office  who  W'as 
not  a  citizen,  decided  that  under  the  law 
he  W'as  pow'erless  to  interfere. 

Fifteen  minutes  after  the  subject  was 
presented  in  Governor  Bilbo’s  message  to 
the  Mississippi  State  Legislature  both 
houses  Jan.  8  ratified  the  proposed  jiro- 
hibition  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution.  Only  eight  dissenting  votes 
were  cast.  The  ^Mississippi  Assembly  is 
the  first  to  act  upon  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment. 

A  plot  to  ship  chlorate  of  potash  to 
Mexico  by  concealing  it  in  the  fireproof 
linings  of  safes  was  bared  at  New'  York 
Jan.  8  by  the  Federal  Grand  .Tury  which 
indicted  '.Tules  and  Paul  Rueff.  wealthy 


jewellers  of  .395  Broadway,  and  four  busi¬ 
ness  associates  for  conspiracy  to  violate 
the  Presidential  embargo.  It  is  charged 
that  the  asbestos  lining  was  removed  from 
safes  and  large  quantities  of  potash  con¬ 
cealed  in  secret  receptacles  in  the  walls, 
after  w'hich  the  safes  w'ere  sent  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer  at  Vera  Cruz.  The  four  men 
charged  w'ith  having  aided  the  scheme  are 
Frank  i\L  .Tarabe,  purchasing  agent  for 
the  Rueffs ;  Pedro  Chambon.  Enrique  Rio 
and  Enrique  Gonzales.  Mexicans.  The 
specific  shipment  of  11.000  pounds  of  chlo¬ 
rate  of  potash  in  this  clandestine  manner 
via  the  Ward  liner  Esperaiiza  on  Sep¬ 
tember  27  last  is  alleged  in  the  indict¬ 
ment. 


AMERICAN  PEACE  AIMS.  —  .Tami¬ 
ary  8  President  Wilson  delivered  a  brief 
address  before  Congress  outlining  the 
T’nited  States  program  for.  w'orld  peace. 
The  follow'ing  articles  w'erc  outlined : 
1 — Open  covenants  of  peace  without  pri¬ 
vate  international  under.standing.s.  2  — 
Absolute  freedom  of  the  seas  in  peace  or 
W'ar  except  as  they  may  be  closed  by  in¬ 
ternational  action.  3 — Removal  of  all 
economic  barriere  and  establishment  of 
equality  of  trade  conditions  among  nations 
consenting  to  peace  and  associating  them¬ 
selves  for  its  maintenance.  4 — Guarantees 
for  the  reduction  of  national  armaments 
to  the  low'est  point  consistent  w'ith  do¬ 
mestic  safety.  5 — Impartial  adjustment 
of  all  colonial  claims  based  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  peoples  concerned  have 
equal  weight  with  the  interest  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  0— Evacuation  of  all  Russian 
territory  and  opportunity  for  Russia’s  po¬ 
litical  development.  7 — Evacuation  of 
Belgium  without  any  attempt  to  limit  her 
sovereignty.  8 — All  French  territory  to 
be  freed  and  restored,  and  reparation  for 
the  taking  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  9 — Re¬ 
adjustment  of  Italy’s  frontier  along  clear¬ 
ly  recognized  lines  of  nationality.  10 — 
Freest  opportunity  for  autonomous  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  peoples  of  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary.  11 — Evacuation  of  Roumania,  Ser¬ 
bia  and  Montenegro,  with  access  to  the 
sea  for  Serbia,  and  international  guaran¬ 
tees  of  economic  and  political  independ¬ 
ence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Bal¬ 
kan-  States.  12 — Secure  sovereignty  for 
Turkey’s  portion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
but  W'ith  other  nation.alities  under  O’urk- 
ish  rule  assured  security  of  life  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  autonomous  development,  with 
the  Dardanelles  permanently  opened  to 
all  nations.  1,3 — Establishment  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  Polish  State,  including  terri¬ 
tories  inhabited  by  indi.sputably  Polish 
population,  with  free  aeee.ss  to  the  .sea 
and  political  and  economic  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  guaranteed  by 
international  covenant.  14 — General  as¬ 
sociation  of  nations  under  specific  cove¬ 
nants  for  mutual  guarantees  of  political 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  to 
large  and  .small  States  alike. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Supervisor 
Thomas  Devlin  of  Stanfordville.  Dutchess 
County.  N.  Y.,  announced  recently  that 
the  Ignited  States  Bureau  of  Agriculture 
is  about  to  declare  war  on  jack  rabbits, 
which  have  been  ravaging  orchards  in 
Dutcbc.ss  County.  The  department  has 
notified  him  that  .Tamos  Silver,  a  special 
dejiuty,  has  boon  assigned  to  visit  the 
county  and  investigate  the  pest,  ’riie  rab¬ 
bits  are  doing  particular  damage  to  fruit 
trees  by  burrowing  tunnels  in  the  ground, 
eating  the  bark  and  gnaw'ing  the  root.s. 
They  have  also  destroyed  large  quantities 
of  vegetables.  Some  time  ago  Supervisor 
Devlin  himself  lost  200  trees  on  account 
of  the  mischievous  rabbits. 

War  problems  as  related  to  the  farm 
and  home  will  be  the  center  of  discu.ssiou 
at  the  sixth  anmml  farmers’  w'eek  to  be 
held  at  the  Ghio  State  T’niversity.  Co¬ 
lumbus.  from  .Tan.  28  to  Feb.  1.  Between 
00  and  75  lectures  and  demon.strations 
will  be  given  during  the  W'eek.  Agricul¬ 
tural  educational  motion  pictures  w'ill  bo 
shown  each  day  during  the  noon  hour. 
A  rural  play  w'ill  be  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  Grange.  Dur¬ 
ing  tlie  week  a  large  number  of  Ohio 
State  agricultural  meetings  w'ill  be  held. 
A  feature  of  tlie  livestock  sessions  this  year 
W'ill  lie  the  first  annual  ham  and  bacon 
show',  to  W'liich  all  farmers  of  Gliio  arc 
invited  to  send  their  best  hams  and  bacon. 
Aw'ards  of  $12,  .$8  and  $5  will  be  given  as 
first,  second  and  third  prizes  respectively 
for  hams  and  bacon.  Tn  addition  to  tbcsi' 
prizes,  two  pigs  will  bo  offered  to  the  w'in- 
ners  of  first  place  of  hams  and  bacon  re¬ 
spectively.  No  person  w'ill  be  allowed  to 
show'  more  than  one  ham  or  side  of  bacon, 
and  a  w'rittcn  description  of  the  metliorl 
of  treatment  and  curing  must  accompany 
the  exhibit.  No  charge  for  entry  is  re¬ 
quired.  All  meat  must  be  consigned,  pre¬ 
paid.  to  the  Department  of  Animal  IIus- 
bandry,  Ohio  State  University. 

I’lie  Food  Administration  has  arranged 
to  control  during  1918  the  supply  of  bind¬ 
er  twine.  Reasonable  prices — though  not 
so  low'  as  former  ones — are  expected. 

The  first  w'ool  auction  in  this  country 
W'as  held  at  the  Chamber  of  Uomnicrcc. 
Boston,  Ma.ss.,  Jan.  .3,  when  4.7.30  bales 
of  Australian  -wool,  about  1.000,000 
pounds,  W'ere  sold  for  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  Manufacturers  from  New'  Y’ork, 
Philadelphia  and  many  Massachusetts 
points  W'ere  the  bidders.  Prices  w’ere 
fairly  high,  ranging  from  .$2  a  pound  for 
the  best  scoured  w’ool,  to  70  cents  for 
grease  w’ools.  The  first  lot  offered  w’as 
resold  about  50  times,  each  purchaser  con¬ 
tributing  it  to  the  Red  Cross,  w'hich  w'as 
thus  benefited  to  the  extent  of  $15,000. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  10,  lOlS. 

TliP  week  nt  Now  York  has  beon  a  little 
more  favorable  for  baiulling  farm  prod- 
iiets,  as  the  zero  spell  has  passed  by.  Uon- 
ditions  in  many  lines  have  been  bad. 
however,  because  of  the  lai’ge  amount  of 
frozen  stuff  received.  Prices  of  perish¬ 
ables  are  very  irregular,  with  occasional 
lots  selling  above  quotations  to  critical 
buyers. 

urTTER. 

Receipts  have  been  a  little  larger  and 
the  better  ciaaimery  and  dairy  grades  one- 
balf  cent  to  a  cent  lower.  Packing  stock 
and  city  made  ai’e  in  small  supply  and  a 
trifle  higher.  They  have  been  selling  pro- 
Ijortionately  under  fresh  creamery. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  b\  ®  ,52 

Good  to  Cliome  .  48  @  .50 

I.ower  Griiiles .  40  @  4.5 

Stor.age,  good  to  choice,  .  40  @  46 

Dairy,  bext .  49  @  .50 

Common  to  Good .  40  ®  46 

City  made .  35  ®  38 

Haokitig  Stock .  34  @  37 

Process  . 38  ®  43 


CHEESE. 


Prices  range  about  as  for  the  pa.st  tliree 
tveeks,  but  with  rather  more  active  trade 
in  colored  grades. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  24)4®  25 

Good  to  choice .  22  24 

Lower  grades .  17  ®  21 

Skims,  best .  ..  18  ®  19'n 

Fair  to  good .  9  ®  14 

EGGS. 

Receipts  of  gathered  stock  light.  Near¬ 
by  white  in  a  little  freer  supply,  though 
more  or  less  frosted  and  mixed  with  small 
sizes.  The  trade  in  whites  is  being  partly 
supiilied  by  well  graded  stock  from  the 
AVest.  Storage  eggs  are  higher  and  de¬ 
mand  good. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  73  @  75 

Medium  to  good .  65  @  70 

Mixed  colors,  nearbybest . .■ .  64  O  6.'> 

Common  to  good .  60  O  62 

Gathered,  best,  white .  70  O  71 

Medium  to  kooU,  mixed  colors  ...  r  (1  67 

I.ower  grades .  45  O  5.i 

Storage,  best .  43  ®  45 

Media  m  ^o  Good  .  30  ®  40 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 15  00  f*.].5  75 

Pea . 14  00  ®14  2.5 

California,  small  white, . 13  00  ®13  25 

Bed  Kidney . 14  00  @14  .50 

liima,  Cali  fornia .  .  .13  00  (6.13  25 


LIVE  I’OULTUY. 


Arrivals  are  light  and  prices  higher  on 
heavy  fowls  and  jirime  geese  ;  conunon  run 
of  fowls  and  chickens  selling  slowly. 


Chickens,  lb . 

® 

‘V) 

Ducks,  lb . 

@ 

2.5 

Fowls  . 

@ 

26 

Roosters  . 

.  17 

@ 

18 

1 


DRESSED  POULTItY. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  delayed  stuff 
is  arriving,  usually  frozen  hard  or  in  bad 
order.  High  grades  of  fowhs,  chickens  and 
capons  are  scarce. 


Turkeys,  best  lb .  33  @  34 

Common  to  good  .  30  @  32 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  38  @  40 

Roasters  .  30  ®  35 

Fowls .  25  @  .30 

Capons,  best  .  38  ®  40 

Smaller  sizes  .  33  @  37 

Roosters .  20  @  21 

iMicks .  27  ®  28 

Geese  .  23  @  26 

Guineas,  pair .  75  6»  90 

Squabs,  doz .  1  .50  @6  75 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  8  35  @13  25 

Bulls  .  6  60  @10  00 

Cows  .  4  .50  @  9  00 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbs .  15  00  @17.50 

Culls .  8  00  @12  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . ...  7  00  @12  00 

l,,ambs  . 15  00  @19  00 

Hogs . 17  00  @17  25 


FRUITS. 

Uhe  aiiple  market  is  very  unsettled  lie- 
cause  of  the  heavy  iiroiiortion  frozen  or 
frosted,  ('ranherry  trade  moderate,  hut 
the  better  grades  held  higher.  A  few 
stratvberries  from  Florida  and  California 
are  arriving.  Oranges  bringing  high 
figures. 


Apples,  Albemarle,  bbl .  4  00  @  5.50 

McIntosh .  4  .50  @  7  00 

Ben  Davis .  3  00  @3  .50 

Winesap  .  4  00  @5.50 

Twenty  Ounce  .  4  00  @5.50 

Green i  g  .  4  00  @  6 .50 

Baldwin .  3.50  @5  00 

King .  4  00  @  5  .50 

Spy  . .  .  .  .  4  00  @  5  .50 

Pears — KielTer.  bbl .  2  00  @4  00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 10  00  @16  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  .50  @  75 


VEGETABI.ES. 

I’otato  market  firm  and  higher  on  best 
.sound  stock.  Onions  in  good  demand. 
Cabbage  very  high,  sound  old  going  mainly 
above  $-l()  per  ton  and  new  from  Florida 
at  about  .$2  per  bushel  hamper.  Southern 
beans,  peas  and  salads  arriving  badly 
frozen  and  in  many  cases  abandoned  as 
not  worth  freight.  In  such  times  as  this 
the  value  of  a  salvaging  place  on  the 
meadows  ivest  and  north  of  .Jersey  (Yty  ' 
is  evident.  There  is  ample  room,  land 
rental  comiiaratively -fdieap.  and  all  of  the 
railroads  reaching  New  York  from  tlie 
.Jersey  side  could  reach  one  or  two  central 
places  there  readily  by  sidings.  Sorting 
sh<‘ds  of  concrete  or  matched  luinher  with 
jirovision  for  necessary  heat  would  not  be 
very  expensive,  and  with  the  present  and 
growing  trolley  and  tube  connections  a 
distributing  business  other  than  in  dam¬ 
aged  goods  would  doubtless  be  developed 
under  conditions  much  less  expensive  than 
are  at  present  possible  in  or  near  the  city. 
At  any  rate  it  would  prevent  throwing 
away  food  part  of  which  could  be  saved. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  100  lbs .  2  .50  @3  15 

Maine,  100  lbs .  2  OO  @  2  75 

Jersey,  lOOlbs .  2  00  @  2  25 
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State  and  Western,  100  lbs .  2  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  i  oo 

Beets,  bbl .  2  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  2  00 

Ton  . .35  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  .50 

Onions,  State  and  W’n.,  100  lbs . 2  00 

Peppers,  bu . 2  00 

String  Beans  bu .  100 

Turnips,  bbl, .  1  25 

Squash,  bbl .  2  00 

Peas,  bu .  .3  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  3  M 

Tomatoes,  Greenhouse,  lb .  15 

Slushrooms  lb  .  25 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . 5  00 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz .  1  00 

Salsify,  100  bunches  .  5  00 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl . 2  00 

Kale,  bbl .  1  ,50 

Parsley,  bbl . 4  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  3  00 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  150 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 3.3  00 

No.  2 . 30  00 

No.  3  . 25  00 

Clover  mixed . 20  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 16  oo 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2,  red,  .  2  26 

Corn,  new . 195 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  94 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  1  88 


,S  2  60 
@  2  75 
@  3  50 
@  3  00 
@  3  00 
@.55  00 
@  2  25 
@  3  25 
®  6  00 
@10  00 
@  .3  00 
@  3  00 
@  8  00 
@  4  00 
®  25 

@  55 

@800 
®  1  50 
®  7  00 
®  3  00 
®  3  00 
@  9  00 
@  6  .50 
®  8  00 


®34  00 
@32  00 
@29  00 
@28  00 
@20  00 


pricc.s  noted  hero,  hut  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 


tunities  of  at  least  half  of 
population  : 

Rutter — Rest  print.s . 

Tub,  good  to  choice . 

Eggs  —  Fancy . 

(lathered,  good  to  choice.. 

Aledium  grades . 

Potatoes,  Ih . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

Apples,  doz . 

Turkeys,  lb. ' . 

Fowls,  lb . 


New  York’s 


.$0.0, S 

.75 

.05 

.55 

.o:j 

.04 

..‘*,0 


.$0..50 

.50 

..SO 

.70 

.00 

.04 

.05 

.(50 

A'2 

.:*,o 


North  Carolina.. 

Oklahoma  . 

Sontli  Carolina.. 

Tonnosscp  . 

'Pexjus  . 

Virgiiiii  . 

All  oilier  Stiitps. 


.'■>43,  .123 
884.829 
1,140,22(1 
200.320 
2,987.947 
10.273 
3,788 


042,810 

798,701 

922,1.')2 

S.ll.OeO 

3,523,90.5 

20,192 

5,589 


095. 
501 , 
1,133, 
281, 
2,9.35, 
15 
4. 


978 

950 

5!»0 

.879 

097 

079 

297 


United  States. .  10.4.50,401  11,039,491  10,030,778 


COTTO.N  GINNING  REPORT. 


The  Covernment  report  puts  the  amount 
of  cotton  ginned  iq)  to  Jan.  1,  1918,  at 
10.450,401  bales,  or  .5.89,000  bales  less 
than  for  the  same  period  last  year.  The 
figures  by  States  for  the  last  three  years 
follow  : 


@ 

@ 

® 


2  00 
<).5 
1  92 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 


1918 

1917 

1910 

-Alabnina  . . . . 

540,001 

1,007,1.30 

Arizona  . 

5,770 

1,445 

Arkansas  ... 

.  8.58,445 

1,000,.509 

753,180 

California 

28,237 

20,383 

Florida  . 

_  40,353 

50,2.54 

54,087 

Georgia  .... 

.  1,708,280 

1,810,934 

1,900,771 

Louisiana 

.  005,9.37 

4.35.437 

.3.32.428 

Mississippi 

.  809,712 

775,452 

888,813 

Missouri  .... 

55,727 

43,405 

Country  Wide  Markets 

THE  UPWARD  TURN  IN  PRODUCE  MARKETS. 

Prices  of  vegetables  and  fruits  have  tend¬ 
ed  upward  recently,  following  the  long 
time  of  sagging  and  weakness  throughout 
November  and  December.  Cabbage,  po¬ 
tatoes,  onions,  apples,  oranges,  Soutlieru 
truck,  all  show  a  higher  price  trend. 

The  cold  weather  which  improved  the 
demand  for  food  also  reduced  the  siqiply, 
because  of  the  hindrance  to  hauling,  load¬ 
ing  and  shiinnent,  the  delay  of  trains,  and 
also  tlie  actual  damage  by  freezing  of  the 
stock  and  of  growing  crops  in  the  South. 

Tlie  car  shortiige  is  not  so  had  now  as 
it  was  a  month  ago,  hut  protected  ciirs  are 
still  scarce ;  that  is,  the  double-walled, 
double-paper  lined,  stove-heated  cars  used 
for  potatoes,  etc.  This  year  the  cold  has 
been  so  extreme  that  even  the  heated  cars 
hiive  often  failed  to  prevent  freezing.  At 
(Continued  on  page  99.) 


DoJiveryour  Millr 
quickly  and  cheaply 
to  the  creamery 

Take  the  old  car  the  family  have  been  urging  you  to 
replace  with  a  new  model — turn  it  into  a  reliable, 
sturdy,  shaft-driven  motor  truck  with  the 


The  Delivery  Unit  Every  Farmer  Can  Afford 

1-Ton  Capacity,  $390 — 2-Ton  Capacity,  $490 


The  TRUXTUN  is  the  original  unit  for  converting 
pleasure  cars  into  profit  cars. 

It  gives  you  a  thoroughly  dependable  or  2 
ton  truck,  at  the  lowest-possible  cost. 

Both  the  material  and  design  of  the  TRUXTUN  are 
the  last^  word  in  quality  and  efficiency:  Pressed  steel 
frame;  big  tubular  driving  shaft;  solid  nickel  steel  axle; 
powerful  solid-tired  artillery  wheels. 

And  above  all — it  is  shaft-driven,  with  internal 
gear,  axle  drive,  the  same  as  used  on  highest-priced 
trucks. 

The  TRUXTUN  is  much  cheaper  to  operate  than 
horses,  especially  at  the  present  price  of  feed.  It  never 


tires,  never  gets  sick  and  doesn’t  “eat  its  head  off”  when 
not  working.  It  makes  hauls  of  sixty  miles  an  every¬ 
day  matter. 

Help  win  the  war  with  a  TRUXTUN. 

It  will  enable  you  to  deliver  on  time  without  adding 
to  the  heavy  strain  on  the  railroads.  And  in  helping 
the  railroads  you  help  the  Nation  and  help  yourself. 

You  need  a  TRUXTUN  now,  without  delay. 

Consult  our  engineering  department.  We  gladly 
give  you  expert  advice  on  your  hauling  problems. 

Let  us  send  you  our  book  “Low  Cost  Hauling” 
and  the  name  of  the  nearest  TRUXTUN  dealer. 


COMMERCIAL  CAR  UNIT  COMPANY  1622  Glenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 


•Low- 


Com- 


mercial  Car 
Unit  Company 
1622  Glenwood 
Ave.,  Philadelphia 
^  1  should  like  to  know  how 

I  can  save  money  and  time  on  my 
hauling.  Send  the  free  Ttuxtun  book. 
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.TamiJiry  1!i.  I!i1s 


the  all  ’round,  heavy  service,  double  duty 
rubber  footwear  that’s  built  to  wear  longer 
and  save  money  for  the  wearer.  Rein¬ 
forced  where  wear  is  hardest.  Every  pair’s 
performance  is  up  to  promise.  There’s  a 
special  “U.  S.”  style  suited  to  every  outdoor 
occupation  and  every  individual  taste. 

The  U.  S.  Seal  is  placed  on  every  pair. 
This  trade  mark  of  the  largest  rubber 
manufacturer  in  the  world  is  your  protec¬ 
tion.  Look  for  it  and  make  sure  of  it. 

For  sale  everywhere.  Your 
dealer  has  what  you  want  in 
“U.  S.”  or  can  get  it  for  you. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

New  York 


Warm  When  It’s  Cold 
—  Dry  When  It’s  Wet 

and  comfortable  all  the  time  are 
the  “U.  S.  Protected”  feet  of  the 
outdoor  workers  who  keep  foot- 
fit  in 

U.  S.  Rubber 
Footwear 


Good  Words 

Inkdrops  from  Readers 


lOiiclosod  find  a  <diock  for  iny  rciiowal. 
Ill  yoiii’  jiapcr  of  Docomhor  IT),  on  scfond 
page,  is  a  Connoctiout  farmer's  views  on 
war  profits.  I  believe  tliat,  jiieee  expres.ses 
tin*  views  of  evei-y  farmer  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  I  wi.sli  (“very  man  in  tlie  TTnit(?d 
States  mig'Iit  have  a  copy.  I  wisli  you 
would  S(“0  to  it  that  President  Wilson  has 
a  copy,  our  Secretary  of  ARricuItinas  and 
Mr.  Iloovnw.  kvkuictt  h.  siikk.max. 

Uliodc  Island. 

After  reading  your  excellent  pap(“r  for 
over  a  year  I  am  eompelh'd  to  say  that 
tlie  editorials  are  tlie  best,  in  their  stand 
for  tlic  Ameriean  farmer,  and  in  hacking 
up  the  tillers  of  tlu'  .soil  I  believe  you  are 
doinjr  (lod's  work.  It  always  seems  to 
UK*  that  the  man  who  lives  closest  to 
nature  lives  nearest  to  the  Heavenly 
Fatlier,  iirovided  he  recoKuizes  the  Konree 
of  all  hle.ssiiiKS  and  succi'ss  in  tliis  life 
and  in  tlial  to  conn*.  Ji.ii.I. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

When  I  say  to  you  that  T  rc'ceive  about 
.SO  mana/.iiK's,  farm  papei-s  and  journals 
every  month  free,  you  will  at  once  recoK* 
uiz(‘  th'“  value  I  jilace  on  I'liK  It.  N.-Y., 
that  costs  me  more  than  all  the  others  jiut 
toKellier.  My  hrother-iu-la w  is  an  adviw- 
(tisinj;  manaK(*i',  and  he  shijis  them  to  me 
wli(“n  he  has  gone  ov(‘i“  them.  In  many 
resp<‘Cts  Tiik  It.  X.-Y.  lieljis  me  more 
than  any  other  farm  paiier. 

Ohio,  C.  K.  ItKADSITAW. 

I  received  your  notice  a  few  days  since 
■stating  that  yon  wished  to  increase  yoiir 
iml)lication  list  hy  40.000  snliscrihers.  I 
have  l)(“(‘n  a  siihscrilx'r  to  YiiK  It.  X.-Y. 
for  over  2.’{  years,  and  fei*!  that  I  could 
not  let  the  year  go  'by  without  cuntrih- 


“  An  Old  Friend  of  the  Paper  ” 

iitiiig  my  share  to  this  list,  and  I  liopt* 
tliat  (“Very  one  of  your  r(“a(ler.s  Avlio  knows 
it  as  well  and  ai)preciat(“s  it  as  much  as 
I  do,  will  add  one  or  more  to  your  list  of 
new  suliscribers.  Tliere  is  one  thing  (“spe¬ 
cially  line  about  TiiK  It.  X.-Y.  Yon  may 
leave  the  papers  lying  around  for  any  of 
the  family  to  read,  for  ther(“  is  ■n(“V(“r  on(“ 
word  or  line  that  is  ol)jecti()U«l)l(“,  or  that 
would  coiivt'y  anything  but  1h(‘  pun“st 
thoughts.  .r.  IIK.N'UY  m.NKH. 

M  aiiie. 

This  happ(“us  to  h(“  lh(“  last  (hdlar.  hut 
I  waut(‘(l  to  make  th(“  pr(“ach(“r  a  It.  .X.-Y. 
reader.  If  (“ro.jis  'W(‘re  good  we  would  be 
all  right,  hut  with  (“rop  failur(“s  and  otlier 
losses,  most  of  us  are  hit  hard.  ii.  l.. 

Komulns,  N.  Y. 


inanac  and  h(>  does  not  r(“ad  that  off(“n, 
so  I  will  ord(“r  it  for  mys(df.  c.  .m.  ii. 

Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Fri(“nd  :  That’s  what  I  tliink  yon 
are,  when  I  am  .so  tir(“d  with  the  war 
talk  and  other  talk  that  seems  like  that 
which  I  have  been  listening  to  for  .say  7!i 
y(‘ars  (I  was  7!>  y(>ars  old  on  the  P.tth  of 
December)  I  jiick  up  Tiik  It.  X.-Y.  and 
forget  the  world  outside  of  the  n(“ws  and 
reading  in  your  jiaiier.  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  ilapiiy  and  ev(“r  .so  jirosperous  Xew 
Year  for  you  and  your  good  paper. 

cot,.  K.  KORItK.ST  ItECKKY. 

I’etinsylvania. 

Here  is  the  dollar;  I  do  not  know  of 
any  better  inv(“stment:  it  is  really  better 
than  <1  I.iherty  bond,  Ix'cau.se  we  ar(“  g(“t- 
ting  principal  and  int(‘rest  both,  (“V(“ry 
w(“(“k.  In  this  day  of  commotion  and 
strif(‘.  with  both  pen  and  sword,  at  lK)m(“ 
and  abroad,  1  cannot  tind  any  other  paiier 
that  fricH  to  ns((  all  sid(“s  with  fairn(“ss 
and  impartiality.  'J’he  faiin(“r  has  car- 
ri(“d  the  “butt  end”  of  th(‘  load  in  all 
things  long  enough,  and  it  pleas(“s  one  to 
find  a  paper  that  is  not  afraid  to  stand 
for  tlie  farmer  and  his  rights.  I  am  not 
a  finent  talk(“r  or  writer,  hut  if  there  is 
a  time  when  hy  vote  or  any  other  way  1 
can  help  the  cause,  you  can  count  on  me. 

New  York.  euokne  i’iiii.lipr. 

The  most  ‘‘fluent  talker”  in  the  world 
could  not  say  any  more  than  that.  Tln“ 
Ei'herty  bond  must  h(“  rem('mher(‘d.  too. 

Yonr  circular  l(“tter  about  r(“n(“wal. 
your  drive  for  20(),(KM1  regular  yearly  siili- 
scrih(“rs,  and  your  Ix'st  wislx's  for  ('hrist- 
nias  gr(“(“ting  and  success  for  the  Xew 
Year  to  hand,  and  I  agree  to  till  you  say. 
It  m(“et.s  with  my  aiiproval.  My  neigh¬ 
bor  hoy.  Clay  Potts,  is  agent  for  paix-rs. 
yours  iiiclu(l(“d,  and  he  siinke  to  m(“  last 
week  about  my  r(“U(*wal  and  I  will  stay 
with  him  on  that  deal.  I’lP  'Uiehow. 
before  December  .'H.  1!)17,  I  hope  to  get 
you  one  new  suhscriher  to  boost  you  to¬ 
ward  your  coveted  200,()(K)  r(“Kular  yearly 
subscribers.  I  f(“(“l  sure  your  plans  for 
your  paper’s  suc(“(*ss.  itushed  hard,  will 
help  us  to  lick  the  Kaiser. 

<  )hio.  Wn.K  R.  PKTKR.S. 

The  IIoix'  Farm  man  tells  us  many  iii- 
tei'estiug  stories.  I  am  fond  of  his  writ¬ 
ings.  4'he  Pastoral  Par.soii  is  int(“r(“sting. 
(“utertaining,  instructive ;  may  he  coii- 
tiuu(“  to  thrive.  The  Publisher’s  Desk  is 
wortli  the  i)ri(“(“  of  th(“  iiajier.  ’rher(‘  is  a 
lif(*  about  every  word  in  th(“  wlxde  issue, 
whicli  mak(“s  The  R.  N.-Y.  my  best  com¬ 
panion  of  all  the  papers  I  take. 

Xew  York.  .mii.es  ii.  de  eo.n’g. 

W('  take  many  so-called  farm  pai)(“rs. 
hut  father  says  The  R.  X.-Y.  is  the  only 
farm  paix“r  that  coiik's  to  our  box;  tliat 
i.s,  it  takes  tlie  side  with  tlx*  farmer  in¬ 
stead  of  lamhasting  him;  also  that  The 
R.  X’^.-Y.  is  the  only  farm  paiier  that  we 
know  of  where  the  farmer  can  get  by 
without  lx“iiig  everlastingly  insulted,  for 
it  has  never  called  the  farmer  slacker, 
pr()fit(“er,  traitor,  hoarder,  u(»ii-|)rogres- 
sive,  uniintriotic,  human  hog,  I.  W.  W.. 
etc.  FaMi(“r  was  ch()s(“u  jis  d(“legate  to  a 
big  farm(“rs’  meeting,  and  I  am  collecting 
all  hack  (“opies  of  ’riiE  R.  X.-Y.,  which 
fath(“r  will  take  to  this  Farmers’  Tluioii 
meeting,  and  distribute  among  the  dele¬ 
gates.  (5RACE  METZ. 

Nebraska. 

It  is  a  far  jump  from  the  Atlantic 
(“oast  to  Nebraska,  but  evidently  there  are 
certain  (“lemental  things  about  farming 
which  ai)p(‘al  to  all.  For  ti(*arly  70  years 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  call(“(l  itself  “a  journal 
for  the  Huharhan  and  couritrjf  home." 
That  is  what  it  is  now  and  will  continue 
to  be. 


The  Brother-in-Law 


May  we  hoiie  that  the  iireaclier  will 
take  ilie  .V)-ceiit  dollar  right  uii  into  his 
puljiitV 

Since  ‘‘he  gives  twice  who  giv(!S  promjit- 
ly,”  I  hasten  to  comply,  hy  r(“turn  mail, 
with  your  r(“(|ue.st  for  my  r(*n(“wal.  and 
am  doulding  the  (hdlar,  to  lielji,  hy  my 
littl(“,  to  increase  your  infiiience  hy  aclding 
to  your  list  of  l■(“ad(“rH.  'I'lie  political 
idckiiigs  wliicli  you  have  been  fe(“(liiig  us, 
in  tiddiliou  to  the  usual  advice  about 
crops  and  “critters.”  have  stimulated 
mental  activity  of  the  right  .sort  among 
farmers.  Ix‘t  us  strive  to  put  farming 
on  a  manufacturing  basis,  logard  the 
farmer  as  ti  mauufactur(“r  (of  tlie  iinxluce 
he  sells)  iind  adopt  as  a  slogan  “10  tier 
cent  above  cost.”  .r.  ().  pre.S< ott. 

Founecticut. 

fTr(‘etings  to  the  good  (dd  Rurae  Xew- 
YY)rkkh  and  tli(“  tru(“-hlu(“  Americans 
who  make  it !  'I’lin'i*  liejirty  ch(“(‘r.s,  and 
niiiy  it  jiass  over  the  treiiclu's  a  big  win¬ 
ner  tin  its  siihscriiitioii  camiiaign.  (I 
would  as  .s(x>ii  think  of  not  wearing  u 
Red  Dross  button  as  going  without  The 
It.  X’.-Y.  Roth  deserve  the  siipixirt  of  all 
wlio  apiireciate  ageuci(“s  for  human  good 
and  heiietit.  WAiXAC'E  ii.  mieeer. 

Donnecticut. 

I  don’t  know  a  per.son  w.hom  I  (“oiihl 
send  the  iiaper  to.  except  one  man,  and 
h(‘  savs  that  he  has  tlie  last  yi'ar’s  al- 


T  am  sending  you  a  letter  from  my 
hrother-in-law.  Part  will  interest  you 
and  jiart  will  not.  That  is  the  way  it 
always  goes  (“very  time  I  jiick  out  som(“- 
oiie  to  send  The  II. N.-Y.  to,  and  .s(“ud  them 
six  or  eight  paiiers,  then  neglect  them  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  they  g(“t  imjiatient 
and  subserihe  for  it.  Now  I  have  to 
hunt  up  someone  else  to  send  it  to.  I 
am  getting  real  peeved  about  this  (?). 
As  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  tli(“  fact  that  I  have 
at  diffen'ut  times  taken  from  Ifi  to  20  farm 
papers  and  dropi)e(l  them  till  hut  The 
R.  X.-Y.,  will  show  what  I  think  of  it. 

Wasliingtoii.  c.  it.  VAN  8ANT. 

Tills  is  the  “iuter(“sting”  part  of  hrotli- 
er-iu-Iaw’s  h'tter ; 

I  just  want  to  tell  you  to  keep  tliat 
R.  X.-Y.  at  home,  as  I  am  re(“eiviug 
one  dir(“Ct  from  lieadiiiiarters.  I  liked 
the  first  ones  you  sent  m(“,  so  I  sub¬ 
scribed  for  one  y(“ur.  It  seems  good  to 
know  wliat  they  are  doing  hack  there, 
and  the  prices  of  farm  nxliicts. 

Surely  we  can  find  no  fault  with  the 
conduct  of  such  a  hrother-in-law.  We 
could  stand  10,000  of  them.  Th(‘y  say 
that  when  a  man  makes  a  success  of  his 
relation  with  brother  and  mother-in-law 
it  is  a  sure  sign  tliat  he  has  a  very  fine 
wife. 
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Exterminating  Fleas 

Can  .von  toll  me  an.viliiii);  alxnit  lli'as, 
their _  habits  and  how  to  exterminate 
them?  K.  K.  II. 

Delaware. 

Owing  to  their  size  ami  agility  it  is 
very  difiicu't  thoroughly  to  clean  th'a.s 
out  of  a  house  when  they  have  heconu' 
well  establi.shed.  (Ireat  patience  is  re¬ 
quired  to  do  a  thorough  job.  ’I'he  Ih'a.s 
are  brought  into  the  house  by  cats  and 
dog.s.  The  insect  lays  its  egg  upon  the 
hair  of  these  animals.  They  hatch  out 
and  scatter  through  the  house  making 
their  homes  in  cracks,  corners,  rubbish 
of  any  kind  or  under  riig.s  and  cariiets. 
In  most  ca.ses  the  house  is  kejit  well 
stocked  with  fleas  by  the  hou.se  dog. 
When  the  dog  makes  his  nest  inside  the 
house  and  has  a  regular  sleeping  jdace, 
he  wilh  unless  carefully  w.ashed,  make 
a  regular  incubator  for  this  insect,  llis 
sleeping  place  should  be  cleaned  up  fre¬ 
quently.  Any  hair  or  straw  about  it 
ta^en  out  and  burned  and  carpets  or  rugs 
taken  out  and  beaten.  The  dog  or  cat 
should  he  washed  frequently  with  some 
form  of  tar  or  other  soaji  to  drive  oil’ 
the  living  fleas  and  destroy  tin*  eggs. 
If  the  house  is  well  filled  with  fhe  fleas 
the  rugs  or  carpets  should  be  taken  up, 
thoroughly  aired  or  beaten  and  left  out¬ 
doors  for  several  days.  The  cracks  should 
he  thoroughly  swept  out  and  spray<'d 
■with  gasoline  and  a  good  insect  powder 
scattered  or  blown  into  the  cormu's  and 
crevices.  A  very  jiractical  way  of  gi't- 
ting  rid  of  the  fleas  is  fo  make  use  of 
the  (log.  Clean  him  up  thoroughly  by 
washing  and  combing  and  then  let  him 
into  the  bouse  for  u  time.  Following 
their  instinct  the  fleas  will  gather  on 
him,  then  take  him  out  and  give  him  an- 
otlu'r  washing.  'I'hen  after  this  is  done 
b't  him  in  again  and  go  through  tin*  same 
jirocess.  In  thi.s  way  he  will  in  time  ab¬ 
sorb  the  greati'r  propnilinu  of  the  in¬ 
sects  and  if  he  is  (horoughly  washed  from 
time  to  time  that  will  dispose  of  them. 
This  may  seem  to  many  lik('  a  ridiculous 
proposition,  but  it  is  a  itractical  way  of 
giving  a  dog  a  good  name  after  In*  has 
given  th('  house  a  jioor  name  by  bringing 
in  the  fleas. 


Interbreeding  of  Birds 

The  following  ifein  is  from  the  I ’.os- 
ton  Daily  (Jlobe: 

“F’or  the  fifth  consecutive  Spring  a 
robin  and  his  strange  mate,  a  blackbird, 
have  returned  to  their  home  in  a  yanl 
in  ttrange.  X.  .1.,  and  built  their  nest. 
The  robin's  first  mate  w.is  killed  ami 
the  blackbird  took  up  her  lioiiK'  there. 
The  (‘ggs  each  season  hatch  brown  birds 
resembling  a  thrush.” 

What  can  you  t(dl  us  about  it? 

North  Truro,  Mass.  e.  i,.  s. 

'J'he  story  clipiied  from  the  Boston 
tJlob(‘  has  no  indication  of  jirobability. 
'J’here  are,  of  course,  certain  W(‘ll-known 
cases  of  int<“rbreeding  and  resulting 
hybridism  among  birds,  but  so  far  as 
recorded,  the.se  are  always  between  close- 
1y  allied  .siiecies.  Certain  of  the  warb¬ 
lers  and  dm-ks  arc  prominent  examples. 
The  hybrid  birds  prodiicisl  by  the  inter¬ 
breeding  of  the  blue-winged  warbler  and 
golden-winged  warbler,  has  for  years  been 
con.sidered  a  distinct  species  under  the 
name  of  Brewster’.s  warbler.  Tbe  Fii- 
ropean  blackbird,  so  called,  is  a  member 
of  the  thrush  family.  I  do  not  know  of 
cases  of  its  int(‘rbreeding,  but  it  would 
not  be  remarkable  for  it  to  interbreed 
with  the  song  thrush  or  other  allied 
speeie.s.  The  blackbirds  of  this  country, 
however,  belong  to  an  entirely  dilTerent 
family  than  doe.s  the  robin.  Tlndr  intm-- 
breeding  with  the  robin  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  imiirobable,  to  put  it  mildly. 
Should  such  interbree(|ing  occur,  how¬ 
ever,  the  off.si)ring  would  not  be  "brown 
thrushes,”  that  name  being  aiqdiisl  com¬ 
monly  to  the  brown  thrasher. 

'There  are  a  numbm-  of  birds  in  East¬ 
ern  North  America  commonly  called 
blackbirds.  The  purjile  grackle  and  the 
bronze  grackle  are  usually  referred  to  as 
crow  blackbirds.  There  ar‘'  also  tin'  red¬ 
wing  blackbird  and  rusty  .Uaciibb.  ,  of 
the.se  two,  the  latter  wouh'  r,miid 

remaining  in  Ne  .T.tsc.v  to  in... I,  and 
the  former  wo.  '  -  •  t.io  •-ina;i  fo  be 
likely  to  breed  with  t;;s  robin,  even  if 
there  were  no  other  reasons  against  such 
■’’terbreedlng.  The  habits  of  grackles  and 
•■■bins  are  .so  totally  different  that  their 
interbreeding  would  be  doubtful  in  the 
extreme.  B,  s.  now  dish. 
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Country  Wide  Markets 

(('ontiniK'd  from  jiage  !)7.) 

limes  tin'  fis'sh  earlot  arrivals  at  large 
city  marki'ts  weri?  nearly  all  froz.'ii. 

These  various  conditions  have  mitiirally 
impi-oved  the  market  jiosilion  of  good 
produce. 

THE  .Ii;.MI'  IN  CAim.AUE. 

'I'he  g('neral  upward  movement  was 
started  by  cabbage,  which  nearly  doubled 
its  value  in  four  wei'ks.  This  crop  .startl'd 
tin'  .season  too  low  in  iirict'  for  war  tiun's 
and  war  costs  of  production.  A  large 
jiart  of  the  advanct'  was  no  more  than  re- 
(piired  to  place  cabbage  in  line  with  olln'r 
crops.  The  rest  of  the  ri.si'  ri'snlti'd  from 
the  ('arly  frei'ze  and  the  car  shortage. 
Tin'  price  is  now  about  iq)  to  the  ligun's 
IH'i'vailing  last  year  befon'  tin'  extreiin' 
scarcity  In'came  evident,  but  no  such  boom 
is  to  be  lookc'd  for  this  yi'ar.  tn'causi'  tin' 
crop  was  estimati'd  to  In'  twice'  that  of 
last  y('ar. 

ONIONS  DOING  BETTEU. 

After  months  of  sagging  and  dragging, 
the  onion  market.s  have  .shown  a  better 
tone.  AVholesalc  market.s  went  up  a  litib' 
and  some  dcunaud  appears  for  the  large' 
stock  stored  in  the'  onion-growing  se'e'tioiis. 
De'ducting  from  the  estimate'd  croi)  the' 
stock  that  has  be'en  re'porte'd  shippe'd,  the' 
stock  remaining  is  just  about  double  tlml 
In'ld  at  this  time  last  yeuir.  llolde'rs  re'al- 
ize  the  danger  of  keeieing  this  stock  too 
long,  and  they  have  In'e'ii  h'tting  a  little' 
of  it  go  at  close  to  $2.00  jeer  cwt.  In  the 
Ne^ew  York  Btate  onion  see'tion.  ;i  price 
fairly  in  line  with  the  range  of  ,$2.2.'»  to  $.”, 
ruling  in  the  large  city  market.s.  It  see'ins 
like'ly  the  onion  situation  will  work  out 
fairly  well  if  the^  stoe.'k  is  k('|il  mo\'ing 
steadily  all  'Winte'r. 

l'()T.\TOi;S  STIIONGIJI. 

The  cold  weather  and  the'  car  shortage' 
se'cm  to  be  the  main  cau.ses  of  better  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  potato  markets.  I’rices 
have  gone  uj)  5  to  20c  per  cwt.  in  the  .shi|i- 
|»ing  sections,  excejit  in  the'  West,  and  the 
I'histe'rn  cit.v  markets  have  improved  ji 
little.  Cars  have  be'en  so  scarce  all  the' 
se'a.son  that  mj  great  reserve  could  be 
stored  in  the  citie's,  and  sharje  bulge's  in 
price  might  eiuickly  follow  any  cause  that 
would  cut  off  fresh  supplie's  for  awhile'. 
But  the  fact  should  not  be'  forgotten  th.al 
if  Covernment  estimate's  were'  fairly  cor¬ 
rect  tlu're'  are'  still  in  the  country^shipping 
sections  nearly  twice  as  many  ilolatoes  to 
be  .sold  as  at  this  time'  last  year. 

AI’I’EEH  IN  S'rilO.NG  noSITION. 

It  looks  as  though  the  aiiple'  situation, 
especially  in  (he  East,  ought  to  work  out 
all  right.  I  he*  .stock  of  barre'l  aiipb's  is 
cerlainly  light  and  not  much  new  siqiiely 
is  ceiiidng  forward.  I ’.ox  aieiiles  are'  not 
moving  along  very  fast  and  are*  not  likely 
to  until  milde'r  weather  arrive's.  Without 
doubt  ii  great  many  We'stern  aiiph'S  have 
gone  to  waste.  A  lette'r  at  hand  from  a 
prominent  grower  state's  (hat  his  .apple's 
staye'd  on  the  tre'e's  be'cause  the'  best  offe'r 
he  could  get  would  hardly  cover  the'  e'ost 
of  picking.  Another  letter  as.serls  that 
apple's  are  lying  under  the  (re'es  in  niiuiy 
remote  parts  of  Id.abo  and  Nevada.  .\n 
Idaho  farmer  wriles  that  he'  was  glad  to 
se'll  all  his  apiiles  at  10c  per  cwt.,  "in¬ 
cluding  many  of  the'  kind  that  retail  at 

each  less  than  100  miles  away.”  Lack 
of  cars  was  (he  main  trouble'  with  the'  far 
Weste'rn  applee  country.  It  .seems  that 
these  box  apple's  will  be  wanted  later,  but 
a  good  share  of  them  will  never  come  to 
market  be'causi'  ne'glected  or  used  in  va¬ 
rious  ways  locally. 

WHY  1{|:a.\.S  were  DIS.VI'I'OI.NTI.NG. 

'I'he  be'an  situaliou  bas  be'en  rather  dis¬ 
heartening  in  eve'ry  way.  Without  doubt 
(iH'ro  is  ;c4*iiDral  (iissat  isfurt  ion  aiiioii^ 
growe'rs  in  regard  to  (be  net  proceeds. 
The  cau.se's  appear  to  be'  in  the'  large  acre¬ 
age  ajid  the'  low  yie'ld  pe'r  acre,  rather 
tbiiii  in  the'  marke't  jerice'.  The;  ave'ragej 
lea  id  to  proehice'rs  of  be'ans,  as  '"st  iimite'd 
Nove'inbe'r  L>  eef  this  past  .ye'ar,  was 
lee'r  bu.,  withji  yield  pe-r  acre  of  S.O  bu., 
anel  weerth  $.);►.  In  101(5,  the  ave'rage;  pe'r 
acre'  was  0. e  bu.,  at  pe'r  bu.,  and 

Morth  .$'10.10.  Ill  .101,),  the'  ave'i'jigee  jee'r 
acre  was  ll.I.  bu..  at  .$2..")0  jeer  bu.,  and 
weerth  .$'2.S.Xi).  'I'he'  advancing  tre'iid  of 
pricees  at  harve'st  seasem  eluring  the  past 
thre'e  years  has  bee'u  eelLset  by  progre's- 
sively  lowe'r  yield  pea-  acre.'  Neetwith- 
standing  the  light  acre  yie'ld  this  year  the 
teetal  output  has  been  e'stimate'd  at  abeeiit 
.eO  per  ce>nt  abeeve  (hat  of  eithe'r  lOlo  or 
IMUI.  till'  larj^or  acroa;**'  this  yoar  liuvin;; 
far  meere  than  eeffset  the'  lightl'i-  yie'ld  ja-r 
acre.  But  for  the  he'avy  pbinting,  beans 
would  lerobably  have  been  very  high  thi.s 
.year.  As  it  is,  they  are  met  hew,  yet  it 
IS  lelain  that  the're  is  basis  for  the  average 
growe'Fs  complaint  that  he  is  met  getting 
enough  to  eeff.se't  (he  increased  ceest  of  pro¬ 
duct  leen  ill  war  times.  o  e,  i.. 


Sevekai.  eef  our  readers  h.ive'  asked  us 
about  .saving  see'ds  of  ve'getables  feer  heeme 
use  in  the'  garde'ii  eer  field.  'I'he  Dep.-irt- 
iiK'iit  eef  ,\gricultur('  at  Washingteen  has 
issued  Farmers’  B.ulletin  SSl.  'I’lds  dis¬ 
cussed  the  subject  eef  garde'u  seeds  and 
tells  how  many  eef  the'  numerous  kinds 
are  handh'd  and  kept  feer  use.  The  bidb'- 
lin  is  written  by  W.  W.  Tracy,  who  has 
hjid  leeng  e'xpe'rie'lice  in  the'  seed  leusine'ss, 
anel  thus  is  eiualitie'd  to  handle  this 
matter. 


rEAGiiEK:  "Why  doe's  (he  gireiffe'  have 
such  a  long  neck?”  Boy:  "Ttecause  itsi 
head  is  .so  feir  away  from  its  beedy  !” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Australasnin.  ' 


Cleveland  Tractor 


Does  the  work  of  9  horses 

and  3  men 


Even  if  horses  and  men  were  plentiful,  the  Cleveland  Tractor  would 
do  your  work  faster  and  at  much  less  cost. 


With  the  Cleveland  pulling  two  1 4- 
inch  bottoms,  it  can  plow  up  to  3 14  miles 
an  hour — S  to  1 0  acres  a  day.  7  hat 
IS  more  than  you  can  do  with  3  good 
three-horse  teams  and  their  drivers. 

But  labor  is  scarce.  Horses  are  scarce. 
The  urgency  of  the  situation  demands 
farm  tractors.  The  government  urges 
their  use. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  not  only  works 
faster  and  cheaper  than  horses  and  men 

but  far  better.  With  its  aid,  you 
can  increase  your  production  and  reduce 
the  cost. 

That  means  more  grain  for  Uncle  Sam 
— and  more  money  for  you. 

Because  the  Cleveland  crawls  on  its  own  trades, 
it  can  go  almost  anywhere.  It  weighs  less  than 
3200  pounds  and  has  more  than  600  scjuarc  inches 
of  continuous  traction  surface — a  bearing  pressure 
of  about  5  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Because  of  the  small  size  of  the  Cleveland 
Tractor  it  can  be  turned  in  a  twelve  foot  circle 
and  housed  in  less  space  than  it  takes  for  a  horse. 

Its  small  size  enables  it  to  pass  through  narrow 
spaces  between  buildings,  through  wooded  grounds, 
through  doors  and  other  places  where  larger 
machines  cannot  go. 


The  work  in  which  The  Cleveland  Tractor 
can  be  used  to  accomplish  more,  and  with  greater 
economy,  is  almost  endless — plowing,  harrowing, 
discing,  seeding,  pulling  a  mower  or  binder,  hay 
loader  or  manure  spreader.  , 

It  is  the  tractor  par-excellence  for  hauling  of 
any  nature,  in  excavating,  road  grading,  pulling  a 
snow-plow  or  stone-boat,  in  fact  almost  anywhere 
that  motive  power  can  be  utilized. 

Delivering  20  horse-power  at  the  pulley,  it 
supplements  its  hauling  capacity  by  almost  in¬ 
numerable  uses  lor  stationary  work,  such  as  wood 
sawing,  pumping  and  irrigation  work,  feed  grind¬ 
ing,  hay  haling,  corn  shredding,  corn  shelling, 
ensilage  cutting,  silo  filling,  threshing,  and  many 
other  uses  where  power  is  needed. 


Kolhn  H.  White,  the  famous  motor  truck  en¬ 
gineer,  is  the  designer  of  the  Cleveland.  He  uses 
only  the  finest  motor  truck  gears  and  materials. 
Gears  are  enclosed  in  dirt  proof,  dust  proof  ^ 


cases. 


Get  ready  now  for  spring  work- 
Prepare  for  the  bigger,  better  crops 
America  expects  of  you  and  must  CleveUnJ 
have.  Write  us  today  for  a  Tractor  Co. 

complete  description  of  the  pA 

Cleveland  Tractor  and  the  Clev.lanel.  Ohio 

name  of  the  nearest  •'"d 

Cleveland  dealer.  Cleveland 'Fractor. 

Address  D  c  j)  t .  ^ 

L  ,  or  use  Name _ 

the  coupon. 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


^  County. 


State. 


Subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 


This  Transparent  Handle  Name  Knife 


Your  Name 
and  A ddress 
will  be  printed 
and  shown  as 
sample. 


JAS,  SMITH 


Smithville 


Illinois 


1*^  1^  AO  r  .ALON'I''  A  NOVKI.'F  Y,  but  it  is  a  good  Pocket  Knife.  The  knife  has  two 
blades.  One  laruc  spear  i)oint  and  one  pen.  Half  polished  German  Silver  bolster, 
I  brass  Imin^f,  SM-inch  Celluloid  handle,  d'lic  material  ia  of  the  very  best  quality,  the 
ulaclcs^bcmK  made  of  hiKhest  grade  Lnglish  Crucible  Steel.  Each  blade  bears  the  trade 
rneirk  K'cn  Kuttcr.”  which  in  itself  is  sufTicicnt  guarantee  that  it  contains  nothing  but 
the  very  highest  grade  of  material,  and  is  of  the  best  workmanship. 

This  Knife  will ^nol  be  given  with  subscriptions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place  or  cash) 
to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who.  acting  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indicated. 
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Stock  Owners 
HereS^urAiiswer 

What  is  Pratts  Animal  Regulator? 

Not  a  food.  A  general  conditioner  and  tonic  for 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  of  all  ages.  A  health 
builder  and  preserver. 

What  does  it  contain  ? 

Medicinal  herbs,  roots,  etc.  Natural  tonics,  appe¬ 
tizers,  digestives,  blood-purifiers,  worm-expellers. 
A  scientific,  perfectly-balanced  combination  needed 
by  working,  producing  and  growing  animals. 

What  does  it  do  ? 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator  improves  and  preserves 
health  and,  in  a  natural  way,  increases  strength, 
growth  and  production.  Prevents  most  diseases. 
Saves  feed  by  aiding  digestion.  Makes  rich,  red 
blood  and  improves  circulation.  Regulates  the 
bowels.  Expels  irritating  worms.  Makes  livestock 
more  profitable. 

Does  it  give  satisfaction  ? 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  The 
user  to  be  the  judge.  America’s  original  stock  tonic 
and  conditioner,  widely  used  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

How  is  it  used  ? 

Daily,  in  small  quantities,  mixed  with  the  feed. 
Full  directions  with  each  package. 

What  does  it  cost? 

The  price  is  low — large  packages  most  economical. 
Pratts  Animal  Regulator  actually  costs  nothing, 
since  increased  production  returns  the  investment 
with  big  profits. 

Where  can  /  get  it? 

From  60,000  Pratt  dealers.  There  is  one  near  you. 
Direct  from  manufacturers,  prepaid,  if  your  dealer 
can’t  supply  you. 

Can  I  learn  more  about  it  ? 

Yes!  Write  the  Pratt  Food  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
for  valuable  FREE  BOOK  on  profitable 
p;  management  of  live  stock.  Mail 
your  request  today. 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 


Try  This  Brooder . . 

30  Days  at  My  Expense 

I  liave  a  brooder  that  I  know  will  stand  up 
under  the  most  rigid  test.  I  am  a  large 
manufacturer  of  stoves  and  make  ever5' 
part  that  goes  into  it.  I  eliminate  useless 
expense.  I  will  gladly  send  it  to  you  at  my 
expense  for  a  31  day  free  trial .  If  after  that 
time  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  with 
it,  return  it  and  it  doesn’t  cost  you  a  penny. 

The  Eureka  Colony  Brooder 

(price  $17.50  and  $21.50)  is  made  of 
solid  iron;  is  self-regulating;  contains 
corrugated  fire  pot.  I  have  installed  a  new  grate  in 
my  brooder  which  cleans  out  ashes  thoroughly  and 
allows  draft  through  fire.  It  burns 
hard  coal  or  natural  gas. 

^Vrite  lodttii  for  literal  are 
which  tells  all  ahout  it. 
Don't  .forget  mil  (ibsolnleln 
honest  offer,  daii.s  I'ree 
trial  at  my  e.epense. 

J.  R.  WOTHERSPOON 

24t  N.  Front  St.,  Phila. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere 


f  C  A  egg  incubator 
I9U  CHICK  BROODER 


CHICK  BROODER 

r$i2- 


Both  are  made  of 
Calif.  Redwood. 

Incubator  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  asbestos  and  gal¬ 
vanized  iron;  has  tnple 
walls.coppertank.nnrs- 
I  ery.  errs  tester,  thennomoter,  ready  to 
uae.  30  DAYS'  TRIAL— money  back  If 
I  not  O.K.  Write  for  FREE  Cataloir  Now.  — __ 

I  Ironclad  Incubator  Co.  Box  125  WacIno.Wls. 


I  If  Ordered  Together.  Freight  Paid 
I  east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa¬ 
iter  copper  tanks,  double  walls, 

(dead  air  space,  double  glass 
J  doors,  all  set  up  complete,  or 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  $14.75. 

FREE  Catalogue  describing  them.  Send 
for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct.  (2) 

-Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  ee  Racine,  Wis.-< 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


('^POULTRY  and  eggs  are  goingr  to  be 
the  big  money-makers  this  year. 
Hoover  is  beseeching:  little  and  big: 
poultry  raisers  to  double— triple— quad¬ 
ruple  their  products.  We  should  raise 
twice  as  much  poultry  and  eggs  as  we 
did  last  year.  And  prices  will  remain 
high— and  go  higher.  The  demand  will  take  care 
of  that.  Why,  New  York  City  alone  consumed 
annually  One-Half  Billion  More  Eggs  than  the 
greatest  egg-producing  state  in  America  " 
yielded  last  year!  Get  wise.  Get  -^^5 
hatches  started  quick!  Plan  for 
bigger  hatches  or  better  chicks. 

Get  a  hatch-increasing  wonder— a 

1918  X-Ray  Incubator 

Combines  20  Exclusive 
X-Ray  Features.  Com¬ 
pletely  hatches  on  only 
one  filling  oil  during 
entire  hatch.  Duplex 
Central  Heating  Plant 
—directly  underneath, 
gives  natural,  moist 
motherhen  heat.X-Ray 
Automatic  Trip  regu¬ 
lates  flame— no  chilled 
eggs  —  no  overheated 
sides. Read  all  aboutita 
20  remarkable  hatch- 
increasing,  labor,  time 
and  money-saving  fea¬ 
tures — and  remember, 
it  is  shipped  ^ 

Express  Prepaid 

to  practically  all  points. 

X-RAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Oepl.  32A  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Write  for 
1918  Book 
FREE 


ONE  TURN  OF  CRANK 

TURNS 
EVERY  EGG 

Best  ('onstruetion. 
Simplest  to  Operate. 1 

60—100—150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

Write  for  1918  Catalogue. 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

300  Grant  Ave.  N  UTLEY.  NEW  JERSEY 


Advice  and  Suggestion 


Advice  to  the  Tongue-tied 

I  nm  very  much  troubled  with  being 
tongue-tied.  There  are  words  which  begin 
with  certain  letters  of  the  alphabet  that  I 
cannot  say.  I  know  what  the  words  are, 
but  cannot  say  them.  Could  you  tell  me 
something  to  stop  it?  It  comes  on  in 
spells  and  oth&r  times  I  nm  able  to  say 
everything  all  right.  ii.  A.  B. 

As  you  are  able  to  pronounce  the  diffi¬ 
cult  words  part  of  the  time,  it  is  evident 
that  you  are  not  “tongue-tied,”  but  that 
you  cannot  always  control  your  tongue  as 
you  w’ould  like.  .Tust  why,  I  cannot  say, 
having  never  seen  you  and  not  even 
knowing  your  age.  Your  physician  at 
home  should  be  better  able  to  advise  you 
than  anyone  else  as  he  has  the  best  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  the  exact  cause  of  your 
trouble.  I  can  make  some  suggestions, 
however,  which  should  aid  you  in  curing 
yourself,  provided  that  your  trouble  is,  as 
I  suspect,  a  “nervous”  one. 

First,  remember  Hint  no  one  else  can 
cure  you  ;  you  alone  have  control  of  your 
tongue  and  you  must  be  the  one  to  train 
it  to  obey  your  will.  By  “^'^ngue”  we 
mean  all  the  <u-gaus  that  help  in  produc¬ 
ing  speech.  These  organs  have  to  he 
taught  to  form  words,  they  do  not  kuow 


This  is  the  Fine  Little  Girl  Who  Had  Trouble  With 
Her  Nerves 


how  themselves:  the  baby  can  say  “goo, 
goo,”  but  lie  has  to  learn  to  talk,  and  it 
takes  him  a  long  time  to  do  this.  Y'ou 
have  learned  to  talk  but  you  still  have 
to  teach  your  tongue  always  to  pronounce 
the  words  that  you  want  it  to.  To  do 
this  you  will  have  to  be  patient  and  per¬ 
sistent  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  ns  long 
as  it  took  you  to  learn  to  talk  when  you 
w'cre  a  child,  hut  it  is  worth  while,  so 
don’t  give  up  until  you  can  always  say 
just  what  you  want  to  say.  ' 

Now  here  are  some  helps  in  training 
your  tongue :  First,  learn  to  talk  slowly 
and  distinctly  all  the  time,  and  always  in 
a  quiet,  moderate  tone.  Never  allow 
yourself  to  “jabber”  excitedly  or  talk 
rapidly  and  indistinctly,  and  don’t  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  hard  words  when  you  can’t 
pronounce  them.  Wait  until  you  can, 
and  then  pronounce  them  slowly  and  care¬ 
fully,  so  that  your  tongue  will  know  just 
how.  Don’t  be  annoyed  if  silly  people 
mock  you,  and  don’t  try  to  say  the  hard 
words  when  angry,  if  yon  must  get  angry. 
Remember  that  you  can’t  control  your 
tongue  when  you  can’t  control  yourself. 
Then,  learn  to  read  out  loud,  reading 
•lowly  and  distinctly  and  pronouncing  all 
the  words  carefully.  Do  this  each  day, 
reading  to  mother,  or  some  other  member 
of  the  family,  and  stopping  before  you 
get  tired.  A  few  minutes  at  a  time  is 
best. 

Try  not  to  make  hard  work  of  this 
tongue  training,  for  it  must  be  kept  up 
for  a  long  time.  Get  into  the  habit  of 
talking  slowly  and  quietly,  so  that  you 
will  do  it  without  thinking  about  it,  and 
remember  that  the  way  we  learn  to  do 
things  is  by  doing  them.  M.  B.  D. 


Conserve  the  Baby’s  Nerves 
Ajiropos  of  the  question  of  conservation 
of  babies,  may  I  give  a  bit  of  my  own  ex¬ 
perience?  When  my  girlie  was  nearly 
‘two  years  old  she  had  fewer  teeth  than 
she  .should  have  had,  was  extremely,  ner¬ 


vous.  and,  while  not  really  sick,  her  i-oii- 
dirioii  alarmed  me  and  I  took  her  to  an 
old  doctor  in  w.hom  I  had  great  confidence 
because  he  had  once  done  very  good  ser¬ 
vice  for  me  and  was  called  a  particularly 
good  doctor  for  children.  Tlie  little  girl 
had  always  made  friciid.s  readily  with 
everyone,  and  she  was  certainly  a  cute 
playtliiiig.  hut  I  noticed  at  once  that  she 
disliked  the  old  doctor — pr<d>al)ly  because 
he  had  a  long  beard,  and  l  recalled  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  men  she  knew  had 
whiskers,  and  she  had  probably  never 
seen  a  beard  before.  She  .showed  her 
fear  only  by  cuddling  close  in  my  arms 
till  the  doctor  bent  over  her  to  examine 
her  guin.s,  whereupon  slie  began  .scream¬ 
ing  frantically.  It  was  impossible  to  car¬ 
ry  on  conversation,  so  he  calleil  an  at¬ 
tendant  to  take  the  baby  away  while  he 
talked  with  me.  I  disliked  to  let  the  ter¬ 
rified  little  thing  go.  but  I  .saw  nothing 
el.se  to  do.  though  frankly  I  have  but  a 
hazy  idea  yet  of  what  the  doctor  said 
when  she  wa.s  gone.  I  could  .still  hcai^her 
screaming  wildly  till  it  dawned  upon  me 
tliat.  while  I  could  hear  the  doctor'.s 
voice,  it  conveyed  uo  meaning  whatever 
to  my  con.sciousness.  and  I  told  him  so. 
It  seemed  to  be  an  entirely  new  thought 
to  him.  and  he  said.  .“^Miy,  that's  nerve 
exhau.stion  ;  go  and  get  your  baby,  (inick. 
before  yon  get  any  wor.se  off.”  It  is  m-ed- 
le.ss  to  say  that  I  obeyed  with  alacrity, 
but  the  injury  was  already  done.  ^ly 
brother  was  with  me.  and  she  was  usually 
very  fond  of  that  uncle,  liiit  she  aeteil  ;is 
if  she  had  never  seen  him.  and  oliji'cted 
stremioiisly  to  being  taken  into  the  baggy 
with  him.  From  that  hour  she  was  wild¬ 
ly  afraid  of  all  men  till  she  became  a  big 
girl  :ind  outgrew  it.  and  even  yet  she 
doesn't  easily  get  acquainted  witli  tlumi. 
though  slie  is  five  years  old.  Many  a  time 
we  liave  had  company  that  we  were  espe¬ 
cially  glad  to  see,  and  I  have  had  to  take 
her  entirely  away  from  them  and  keep  luu- 
away.  mrs.  e.  m.  a. 

The  Cat  “  Came  Back  ” 

I  want  to  tell  yon  young  folks,  large 
and  small,  a  story  of  what  hapiiened  in 
our  liouse  lately.  There  had  been  coru- 
plaiut  of  a  rat.  wliieh  appeared  to  be 
imiu-isoued  in  the  kitchen  and  living 
rooms,  for  there  would  be  signs  of  it  every 
morning.  Some  things  would  he  eaten  or 
distni'bed.  Oiiee  a  carpet  was  gnawed 
through  and  it  was  feared  that  serious 
damage  would  be  done  if  tin*  animal  was 
not  either  killed,  raptured  or  driven  away. 

Some  weeks  went  on.  Several  sorts  of 
rat  poison  were  set  out  for  the  rat.  Some¬ 
times  a  little  of  it  appeared  to  he  eaten, 
sometimes  other  things  showed  that  it  wa.s 
still  about.  As  time  went  on.  though,  the 
evidenees  heeame  fewer,  till  tlu'y  seemed 
to  disappear  entirely.  ^Yas  the  creature 
killed  or  driven  away,  or  was  it  inerely 
showing  extra  eaution.  as  rats  will  do 
when  they  becouu'  aware  tliat  they  are 
hunted?  One  day  the  mistress  eoiisulted 
ail  aeiiuaintauee  who  keeps  a  store'  and 
he  h'lit  her  a  big  wire  trap  that  a  man 
could  fairly  crawl  into.  Tlu're  was  a 
place'  for  cheese  or  se>me'  eitlier  bait  anel 
a  tilting  hoarel  to  drop  the  “e-ritter"  inside 
and  then  fly  back  to  place',  ^ye'  have  all 
seen  sueh  devices  and  many  more,  hut  we- 
have  selelom  seen  a  rat  in  one  eif  them. 
The  animal  is  te>o  wise  for  them  generally. 
Se'veral  days  now  and  nee  sign  of  the  rat. 
One  moruiug  a  man  came  to  the  eloor  te> 
deliver  a  roll  of  carpet  and  when  the'  door 
was  ope'iu'd  in  ran  a  kitten.  Tt  was  sneVw 
white,  or  would  have*  been  if  it  had  he*eii 
a  little  meire’  careful  eef  its  toih't.  Tt  was 
plain  thiit  it  was  no  mere  wandering 
creature,  feir  it  at  eeiu'c  maele  friends  with 
everybeedy.  Thoughts  of  the;  possible  rat 
kept  it  from  being  put  outdoors  and  e'ven 
when  it  took  to  being  a  small  miisance*  by 
running  under  our  feet  thoughts  eif  the 
rat  still  kept  it  in  tole'raiu'e'.  At  lengtii 
the  eat  went  intee  the  cellar  and  was  out 
of  the;  way  for'a  time  anel  fairly  forgotten. 

Then  the  mistress  went  outside  and 
ope'iied  a  rear  eelli.r  door  and  behold  1 
There  was  the  .small  eat  eating  the  bigge-st 
rat  we  had  seen  in  many  a  day.  When 
approaclu'd  the  cat  showeet  fight,  hut  it 
was  indue'cd  to  go  outside  and  finish  its 
meal,  wliile  the  household  rejoice'd.  When 
the'  feast  was  ended  the  e'at  returned  tei 
the  house,  so  full  of  rat  that  it  could 
hardly  walk,  and  dozed  under  the  kitchen 
stove  for  half  a  day.  No,  sir;  the  epies- 
tion  of  keeping  that  small  ratter  is  not 
discussed.  It  can  stay  as  long  as  it  is  on 
its  goeed  behavior,  for  thi.s  household  is 
fortified  against  rats  and  mice  as  it  cemld 
not  be  in  any  other  way,  so  long  as  it  is 
with  us.  T.  w.  c. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

'riio  Viiifland.  N.  .7..  egg-laying  contest 
is  now  in  its  seeoinl  year.  The  same  hens 
wliicii  w('re  reported  last  year  are  being 
(est<'(l  for  their  two-year-old  form.  Below 
is  given  the  record  of  the  fall  pnllct  year, 
the  recoid  for  the  current  week  ending 
.1.1  niary  h.  and  the  ftill  record  for  this 
year.  7 >o  not  i.  nfuse  these  records  with 
ttie  ronnectient  tignres,  for  that  is  a  pul¬ 
let  contest. 


BAKRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


1st  .\  r.  Week 

Total 

iLine!  W.  Buck.  N.  .1 . ' 

iiue 

6 

77 

1548 

11 

142 

Otto  0.  Lulus,  N.  <I . 

1474 

8 

61 

1'  N.  Myers,  Pa . 

1689 

IS 

165 

Harr.v  M.  Ober.  N.J . 

1443 

19 

149 

Oieriook  Farm,  N.J . 

1199 

8 

147 

George.  Ward,  Me . 

1450 

4 

122 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  I . 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH 

1867 

ROCKS 

7 

79 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

1635 

6 

49' 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm.,Mass. 

1985 

11 

72 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

1573 

4 

18 

Victor  S.  Reichenbach,  Pa . 

1038 

0 

0 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1662 

14 

112 

Wiiburtha  Poultry  Farm  N.  .T.. 

1214 

68 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  -L. 

1447 

L 

48 

T.  .1.  Enslin.  N.  .1 . 

1302 

IV 

188 

.1,  M.  Jones.  N.  J .  18.')4 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

27 

1,52 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y . 

1443 

11 

128 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

1412 

9 

132 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1322 

19 

197 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 

ir)98 

14 

181 

Lnsscroft  Farm,  N.  J . 

E.  0.  Moore,  N.  J . 

1761 

14 

97 

1485 

6 

20 

T.  H.  Matteson  &.  Son,  R.  1 . 

1410 

11 

33 

Suiuiybrook  Farm.  N.  J . 

1460 

19 

189 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J .  1721 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

25 

244 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I . 

1513 

8 

162 

Sunnybrook  Farm.  N.  J  . 

148.7 

5 

.59 

Wiiburtha  Poultry  Farm,  >i.  J.  I25JI 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

6 

112 

('.ark  atiii  Howland.  Vl . 

l.'.9l 

3 

70 

W.  P.  Laiiig.  N.  J . 

897 

8 

64 

Mrs  0.  B.  Elliott,  N.  J . 

1279 

11 

101 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  Stoc’K  Farm,  K.  J... 
H.  W.  Colliiigwood.  N..I . 

l,■|22 

12 

94 

1425 

13 

11 

Tliomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

1410 

19 

94 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1479 

5 

45 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa . 

1522 

9 

105 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J . 

1635 

17 

1.54 

riiderhill  Bros.,  N..T . 

1966 

20 

197 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  P.-i....  1082 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

11 

120 

A  vaioii  Farms,  Conn . 

1937 

0 

4 

E  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

1843 

13 

188 

Will  Barron.  England . 

2053 

u 

72 

Belle  Ellen  Slock  Farm,  N.  .).. 

1425 

1 

!) 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

1698 

4 

77 

Cloverlawn  Farm.  N.  J . 

1734 

u 

47 

W.  .1.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

1674 

12 

5() 

.Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

1730 

(i 

75 

.1.  s.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

1649 

7 

81 

Oii.is.  Daval.  Jr,,  N.  J . 

1728 

I 

tiU 

L,  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  X.  J . 

1714 

0 

18 

K  F.  A  R.  A.  Earle,  N.  .1 . 

1.595 

0 

0 

Harry  14.  Gardiner,  N.  J . 

1772 

9 

71 

I  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 

1772 

6 

f52 

Well.s  S.  Hastings.  Conn . 

1742 

3 

41 

B.  Frank  Grunzig.  N.  J . 

1277 

6 

10 

Henry  E.  Heine.  X.  J . 

1622 

2 

2 

Ri.diard  Heine,  X'.  J . 

1.527 

4 

4 

Heigl  s  l^oultry  Farm,  Ohio.... 

1616 

2 

2 

Hilltop  I’oultry  Yards, Conn.. . 

1774 

5 

nl 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . .  • 

1436 

10 

57 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm.,  Mass. 

2114 

« 

74 

Pinebeach  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J.. 

1412 

0 

(> 

.lames  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

1719 

13 

1.54 

John  R.  Lauder,  N.  J . 

1851 

14 

100 

Hay  well  Poultry  Farm,  Conn. . . 

1867 

fi 

16 

^■rell  tl.  Mathews.  XL  J . 

1755 

14 

107 

Mercer  I’onltry  Farm.  X.  J . 

1612 

2 

26 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

1673 

0 

H 

H.  H.  Myers,  X.  J . 

1843 

7 

11 

Samuel  Xiece  A  Son,  X.  J . 

1851 

8 

.50 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  I’a . 

1635 

0 

41 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1117 

20 

148 

Oakland  Farm.  X.  J . 

1 655 

0 

0 

.Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  I’a . 

1526 

4 

18 

P.  G.  I’latt.Pa . 

2173 

1 

45 

Riverside  Egg  Farm.  X.  Y . 

1815 

12 

33 

•Joseph  H.  Ralston,  X.J . 

1614 

(1 

48 

Shadowbrook  Farm.  Conn . 

1620 

1 

11 

Sloan's  Egg  Farm,  X.J . 

l*inehurst  Poultry  Farm,  L'a - 

1866 

3 

1884 

3 

33 

Herman  F.  Souder,  N.J . 

1802 

7 

41 

A .  E.  Spear.  X.  J . 

1716 

0 

36 

.'sunnybrook  Ftirni,  X.  J . 

13.53 

4 

8 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  X.J  — 

1312 

3 

39 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm.X.  J . 

1702 

6 

57 

Training  Seliool,  N.J . 

1335 

6 

.52 

.1.  Percy  Van  Ztindt.  X.  J . 

2212 

0 

10 

Shurts  and  Voegtlen.  X.J  . 

2115 

11 

.50 

Gustav  Walters,  X.  J . 

1883 

12 

53 

White  House  Poultry  Fm.,  X.  J. 

1489 

13 

62 

W.  K,  Wixsou,  Pa . 

,  1959 

11 

112 

Wiliauna  Farm.  X.J . 

1915 

3 

5 

Woodland  Farms,  X.J .  1896 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

7 

79 

11  G.  Richardson,  X.  J . 

1448 

3 

34 

Romy  Singer,  X.J . 

1137 

2 

12 

Monmouth  Farms,  X.  .7 .  1407 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

3 

37 

A .  E.  Hampton.  X.  .1 . 

174H 

2 

68 

I’red  0.  Xixon.  X.  J . 

17.58 

5 

10 

Sunny  Acres,  X.  J . 

17,54 

0 

0 

— 

Totals . 

]()1875 

fill 

7076 

Poor  Laying 


think  1  ought  to  he  getting  more  eggs? 
Of  course,  tlie  birds  are  rather  cramped 
in  their  laying  quarters,  but  have  all  the 
room  we  can  spare.  I  canuot  get  .skim- 
milk.  What  can  you  tell  me  about  a  new 
feed  called  solidified  buttermilk  whitdi 
comes  in  the  form  of  a  paste?  Will  this 
give  the  same  results  as  sour  milk? 

New  .Terseyr  a.  .i. 

Twenty  eggs  per  day  from  2.10  May 
pullets  is  certainly  not  a  very  good  out¬ 
put,  and  rather  discouraging  to  the  own¬ 
er.  Pullets  that  have  molted  from  too 
early  hatching  and  heavy  feeding  for 
quick  maturity  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
anything  much  before  Spring.  About  all 
that  one  can  do  is  to  give  them  the  best 
care  possible,  grit  his  teeth  and  hope  for 
a  production  and  prices  next  Spring  and 
Summer  that  will  more  thiin  make  up  for 
the  expense  of  bringing  these  pullets  to 
the  productive  period.  I  have  never  seen 
this  solidified  buttermilk,  but,  if  it  is  what 
it_  doubtless  purports  to  be,  buttermilk 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  water  evap¬ 
orated  from  it,  it  should  be  a  good  food. 
Buttermilk  has  practically  the  same  food 
value  as  skim-milk,  though  usually  a  little 
higher  in  fat,  and  will  replace  meat  food 
for  poultry,  at  least  in  part.  Whether  it 
will  prove  cheaper,  depends  upon  their 
relative  cost.  If  you  can  get  an  analysis 
of  the  buttermilk  showing  its  protein  and 
carbohydrate  content,  you  can  compare 
its  food  value  with  that  of  the  meat  scrap 
that  you  are  feeding.  it.  r.  n. 


"Going  Light” 

Is  there  a  disease  of  poultry  <-allt'd  “go¬ 
ing  light,”  and  is  there  any  treatment  to 
prevent  it?  c.  T.  w. 

IMaine. 

“Going  light”  is  a  term  applied  to  the 
gradual  wasting  and  final  death  thiit  may 
be  caused  by  several  distinct  diseases,  tu¬ 
berculosis  being  a  common  one.  The  only 
practical  way  to  prevent  these  diseases  is 
to  follow  those  methods  of  breeding  and 
care  which  tend  to  increase  tln^  vigor  .iiid 
vitality  of  the  stock  and  to  make  tlie  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  fowls  live  health¬ 
ful.  The  diseases,  themselves  do  not  make 
their  presence  manifest  until  too  late  for 
individual  treatment.  it.  n.  P. 


SttK  was  a  very  nervous  old  lady,  and 
her  particular  horror  was  Zepptdins,  and 
as  she  lived  aloi.e  outside  the  village  she 
made  careful  inno'i'ie'-  of  tlie  vicar  as  to 
h(‘r  best  course  in  ••’<>  event  of  a  raid. 
“I  don't  think  tlier.  s  ’eiK-h  for  you  to 
worry  about,”  replied  the  vicar,  “but  if 
you  feel  so  nervous,  why  don't  you  do 
the  same  as  some  people  are  doing — sleei) 
in  the  cellar'?”  The  old  lady  thanked 
him  i»rofus('ly  ami  went  lu'r  way,  but  re¬ 
turned  ill  half  an  hour  looking  as  anxious 
as  ever.  "The  cellar's  all  right  for  Zep- 
Iielins,  sir.”  she  said,  “but  suppose  one 
o'  tlu'iii  tlun-e  submarines  conies  instead'?” 
— Manchester  Guardian. 


Wil  I  Exchange « Airedale  Biich  Rhode  Island 

Red  pullets  and  cockerels.  KIU.Mi  .MKAl),  Ani«idn,  New  York 


45%  in  November 


Our  s.C.  REDS  led  tlrst  4  weeks  of  N.  A.Contest(i)ela- 
ware  oflicial)  with  45  pori^cnt.  production  against  IS 
percent,  avoratre  for  the  100  pens.  We  breed  hen.s  for 
cKK-type  as  dairymen  breed  cows  for  milk.  Our  S.  C.  White 
-  ~  are  nninatohed.  Pen  “A  ” 

hradc.l  by  son  of  314-oprg 
hen,  “  R  ’’  by  grandsons. 


ejfK-typ^  as  (Jalrynien  breed  C' 

LEGHORNS 


Hatching  eggs  LEGHORNS  or  REDS— Poll  A.  hens  250 
to  280  egg-type,  $5  for  15.  t25  for  100.  Pen  B,  hens  200  to 
260  egg-type,  $3  for  15;  115  for  100.  Pen  C,  hens  150  to 
200  oes-type.  JIO  for  100.  The  BtsT is  the  ciiKAPtST.  Catulog. 

HOPEWELL  FARMS.  •  Box  161-R.  Hopewell.  N.  J. 


Uomnlnn’o  BI'ACK  LEGHORNS,  Day-Old  Chicks 
ndllipTUn  S  and  Eggs,  (let  my  free  circular  before  yon 
.order  chicks.  Tells  why  the  BLACK  LE6H0RN  is  the  greatest 
layers  and  most  prolltable  breed  on  earth.  Write  toda,y.  A. 
E.  HAMPTON.  Boi  R.  PitUlown,  H.  J.  Also  White  Leghorn  Chicks. 


1 5  Barroa  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  ®sto'ek! 

Birds  guaranteed.  Three  to  live  dollars  each. 
COZY  CROFT  POULTRY  FARMS.  -  West  Wellington,  Conn. 


White  Leghorn  Laying  Pullets  •  iTuroVscw  a,fd 

pigs  cheap.  Altavista  Farm,  Darlington,  Md. 


F<yo«  for  HatrLinw  from  1,800  yearling  S.  O.  W. 
ILggS  lor  natenmg  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

and  Early  Pullets.  Barron  and  Lincoln  strains. 
Also  from  Thompson  s  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks. 
Choice  stock  at  12  cts.  per  Doz.  above  N.  Y.  best 
quotations  in  30  Doz.  lots.  Fertility  and  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  JOHN  P.  CASE  S  SONS,  Clover  Hill,  H.  J. 


Pinecrest S.C. Reds  Proved  Best 

Hold  highest  4-year-average  ever  made  by  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Reds  .at  Storrs  Contests.  Produced  two  liest 
Reds  ever  trapnested  at  Storrs.  Start  this  year’s 
contest  leading  all  Reds  for  November.  Big,  range 
raised,  pedigreed  cockerels.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Alass. 


I  liiivv  .'HO  imlli'ts  (I.oghorii)  anil  150 
.vi’ai’liiig  liviis  ill  a  laying  liouse  50x14. 
The  (lullfts  have  lakl.  during  tlie  past  two 
weck.s.  on  an  average  20  eggs  per  day. 
Tile  bii'ds  are  healthy  and  active,  aud  not 
over  fat.  1  feed  a  good  ready-mixed  mash 
in  hoii))(‘r.s ;  also  good  ready-mixed  scratch 
giairi.  fed  twice  daily  iu  deep  litter,  feed¬ 
ing  about  twice  as  much  in  the  evening 
as  in  the  moiuiiug :  keep  plain  beef  scrap 
(good  (luality  )  before  them  all  the  time, 
and  allow  them  about  seven  small  heads 
of  cabbage  per  day.  The  bouse  is  kept 
clean,  but  is  poorly  vcutilated  aud  dai-k  ; 
the  water  pans  are  kept  clean  and  full. 
One  huudred  of  these  birds  were  hatched 
in  March  ;  most  of  these  have  gone  into  a 
molt.  Another  100  were  batched  about 
the  middle  of  May  ;  these  seem  to  be  doiug 
all  the  laying.  The  remaining  150  are 
late  May  hatched,  getting  their  first  feed 
June  1.  All  the  birds  were  brooded  and 
rai.sed  under  great  disadvantage,  having 
poor  houses  aud  poor  range.  Do  you 


Allan's  Hardtobeat  Reds 

Winning  Reds  at  I91fi-)7  International  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  average  199  eggs  each.  Write  us  for  prices 
on  stock,  eggs  or  chicks  from  pedigreed  layers. 


For  Sale-Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  RedCockerels 

for  hi-eeding  purposes.  Weight  from  7  to  9  lbs.  per 
bird.  T'riee,$.5  apiece  Eleven  mos.  old  I’tility  stock. 

CONNECTICUT  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE,  Middletown,  Conn. 


D  O  DaHQ  Pred  to  Lay.  Blue  Ribbon 
II  ■  W.  winners  at  Great  Hagerstown 

Pair.  Cockerels  for  sale  at  S3. 50  aud  S5  each. 
Catalpa  Poultry  Farm,W.  G.  Horner,  Gettysburg,  P». 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  ^^w  y  o  r  k  I  h  o  w  s 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 

S.  C.  R.  I.  R  E  eTs 

Vibert  stock.  Cockerels,  *4  and  $6.  Eggs,  per  setting,  $3, 
or  100  fortlO.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  CraryvlUe,  N,  Y. 


Turkpvs  nUCKS,  GEESE  at  Special  Prices  during  fi 
I  ui  nojo  months.  Wi  ite  yonr  wants.  Alsocavies  ai 
hares.  H.  A.  Souder,  Bbi  2S,  Sellersville,  Pi 


PARK  &  TILFORD 

beg  to  announce  that  the  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS  of  48,000  EGG 
CAPACITY  will  be  fully  operated  during  the  Hatching  Season  at  their 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

LAKEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks,  and  the 
demand  is  so  great  that  orders  must  be  placed  at  once  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  guarantee  deliveries. 

Our  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Breeders  will  weigh  four  pounds  and  upwards.  These 
birds  are  bred  to  produce  Large,  Marketable  White  Eggs,  the  entire  supply  of  which  is 
sold  by  PARK  &  TILFORD  S  STORES  in  New  York. 

Correspondence  solicited  and  visitors  are  cordially  invited 
Send  today  for  booklet  and  price  list 

LAURELTON  FARMS,  Box  R,  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS— EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes 

Gibson  baby  chicks  arc  vigorous  and  livable,  from  trapnested  farm  range,  heavy  laying 
Hocks,  beaded  by  males  from  the  flocks  pruduuing  the  highest  scoring  pens  st  the 
inlernallonal  laying  contest.  Hatching  Eggs  from  the  same  matings  guaran- 
Lrtv  teed  eighty  per  cent  fertile.  Gibson  breeders  are  large,  vigorous  and  will  make 
J  -f  your  flock  more  productive  and  prolltable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
.  I  foider  free,  write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON.  Galen  Farms.  Box  lOO.  CLYDE. 


Q  C  Champion  140 -Egg 

Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot  Water — Copper  Tank — Double  Walls  of  Fibre 
Board — Self  Regulated.  'With  MSSSHKni 
4 $5.25  Hot  Water  140 -Chick  KiBaMliy 

Brooder — both  only  $  1 2*95.  Frt.  Paid  E. 
w  of  Rockioa.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  I  I  1 1 

‘  Share  In  my  $1000  in  Prizes.  Con-  J  I1-2-3  [J 

ditiona  easy.  Order  now  or  write  today  f  Months  B 
for  my  Free  Book,  '‘Matching  Facts'*.  •  IL>™«  1 

— Itwlsall  Jim  Kohan,  1‘rca.  Teat 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Racine,  Wis* 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

3,000  HREEHERS  on  FREE  FARM  RANGE 
YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS 

100  choice  yearling  cocks  and  cockerels  ®  $3  each. 
Many  Pure  Barron  birds.  Now  Booking  orders  for 
Baby  chicks,  March  and  April  delivery.  Capacity 
10,000  weekly.  Get  your  orders  in  early  this  year. 
Eggs  for  hatching  in  any  quantity.  Circulars  free. 
My  Book,  “Prolils  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,” free  with 
all  $10  orders.  EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box '75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier 

MANNViSIllI  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 

gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days'  Fr.s  Trial.  ^gaBO^g 

No  money  in  advance. 

Sand  Today  lor  Fra.  Boelt- 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  1  5,  Milford, 

—  "Eglantine"  Cockerels,  $5  — 

The  best  bred-to-lay  White  Leghorns  ever 
produced.  Same  strain  as  *‘L.ady  Eglantine,” 

314  eggs  in  one  year,  and  “Queen  Caroline,” 
708  eggs,  “Queen  Mary,”  706  eggs,  “Queen 
Beth,”  665  eggs  in  three  years. 

Bglantine  cockerels  will  greatly  increase  the  yield  ol 
your  flock.  Your  State  lixp.  Station  knows  of  our  work. 
Interesting  folder  free.  Write 

„  EGLANTINE  FARMS 

Box  R  Greensboro,  Muryland 

Improved  Parcel 
Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 

pA|*Fie  Whifp  1  P<Fhm*n<£  200’Egq  strain,  eggs,  cnicks 
rvii  lo  If  line  Lesnui  lib  pullets,  hens,  breeding  males 

Satisfaction  or  money  back.  lO-patre  catalog  free. 
ft^V^Pniilfrw^imnlio«  and  equipment.  Everylhin^r 
rOUlirj  OUppilW  fromlegbandatoincuiiatorH. 
izj  \  CHtalojf  lowest  prices  on  liuiulrerts  of 

articles.  OKOKt^KB.  FKllRlSy98o  Utdun,  (truiid  Kapids,  3IIch. 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  Brunner,  45  Hanison  Street,  New  York 

S.  C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

248-260-284-314-egg  strain.  4  yearling  hens  and  1  cock¬ 
erel  (of  314-egg  slock)  for  <S10. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  -  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

a  POULTRY  PAPER 

all  you  want  to  know  about  care  and  imin- 
agement  of  poultry  for  pleasure  or  protlt. 
f>()c  per  year.  Four  months  for  10  cents. 
POIT.TUY  ADVOl'ATK,  lle|it.  88,  Syineiise,  X. 

Thp  Pniillrv  Farm  MANAGED  UNDER  THE  CORNELL 

I  lit:  ruuiiry  rarm  methods  over  ten  years. 

■  BAI5Y  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 
from  our  heavy-laying  strain.  S.  C.  W  HITE 
LEGHORNS.  Place  your  order  at  once.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival  of  baby  chicks. 

Stony  wold  Poultry  B'arm,  Geueseo,  N.  Y. 

W^onderful  Layers 

ONLY  $8  PER  DOZEN  FOR  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
FROM  WONDERFUL  ROBINSON  HENS 
full  sisters  to  Robinson’s  Connecticut  Contest  I'cn  that 
averaged  209  and  outlaid  all  others  every  winter  month 
(closely  related  to  his  286-egg  hen  of  the  previous  contest) 
mated  to  my  best  cockerel  from  niy  hen  that  scored  93*.; 
and  laid  213  in  the  Connecticut  Contest.  A  few  chicks  for 
April,  Jlay  and  June  delivery  will  be  sold.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Send  tl  now,  balance  C.  O.  P.  Eggs,  #1 
per  18.  This  adv.  may  not  appear  again.  My  other  W. 

L.  chicks,  mostly  descended  from  my  213-cgg  contest 
hen,  $14  per  100.  Circular  free. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R.  25,  Seymour,  Conn. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Males 

to  ini))rove  your  dock— $2. .50  to  $6  now.  BARRON  CON¬ 
TEST  WINNERS  and  importations  our  t'ouiuiation.  Cir¬ 
cular  tree.  Oak  Hill  E.state,  Uniontuwu,  Pa. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  2li4lggl!u 

the  Xorth  American  (Contest  of  10I6-I917.  Cockerels 
and  pullets  for  sale.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH  Nutley,  N.  J. 

rui  Odic  iikNS.  Choice,  heavy-laying  stock. 

DAVID  MOrLD,  .  .MoNTOiOMEKY,  N.  Y. 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

TIFFANY’^  SILVER  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN- 
i  irrHn  i  o  dottes.  reds,  barred  rocks,  bar- 
Superior  RON’S  leghorns.  PEKIN  and  ROUEN 
^  C  ducklings,  a  1  d  h  a  in  I'oultry 

^  r-l  S  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Well  hatched  chicks — stur- 
dy,  pure  bred  from  heavy 
laying  strams  of  Rocks, 

from  Hillpot  chicks.  Prices 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 

Box  I.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

‘  Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringleis) 

special  SALE— I'ko  many  for  winter  <iuarters.  This  year 
otters  unprcecdcnt.ed  opportunities;  feed  prices  have 
driven  many  from  Held  and  eggs  and  poultry  will  double 
la  value.  Jiuy  now  and  produce  own  batching  eggs.  tlO 
cockerels,  $5;  t8 cockerels,  tl.  weighing?  lbs.  and  over;  un¬ 
der  fl  lbs.,  13.50  each.  Few  pullets.  Special  prices  on  exhi¬ 
bition  stock.  .4s  usual,  money  back  ifnotsuited.  Circular. 
Dr.  HAYMAN,  .  Doylestowu,  Pa. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  ^/f/,f^oTted  ZeiD 

males  dams,  272  to  283-egg  recoriLs:  hens  with  255  to 
273-egg  record.s.  Males,  cockerels,  hens,  and  pullets 
for  sale.  K.  K.  LKWIS,  Apalachiu,  New  York 

RiiffRnpk  breeders.  Improve  your  Flock  with  one  of  our 
UUlinUbU  Bred-to-I.ay  cockerels.  Winners  at  Boston— 
Madison  Square.  Cocks— Hens— Pullets.  FIELD,  Sgmsrs,  Conn. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Yearling  hens,  cocks,  cockerels,  ami  pullets.  Strong, 
vigorous  breeders,  bred  from  trap-nested  stock. 

A.  L.  VREELANU,  .  Nutley,  N,  J. 

Whifp  WvanrlnHo  «'*‘l  pullets— iVhite  Leghorn 

If  flllc  Iff  yailUOlTC  Males.  Parks  Barred  Hock  Cockerels. 
Bargain  list  gratis.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm.  Box  165.  Riverdale,  N.  T. 

Barred  Rocks 

ORDER  YOUR  DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCH¬ 
ING  in  advance,  (’ircular  free. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Choice  cockerels  $5.  Also  Parkes  heavy-laying  strain 
crossed  with  Tliompson’s  at  above  price.  Must  please 
or  money  refunded.  Eggs  from  either.  15— $3;  30— S5. 
1.  H.  B.4CORN,  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

State  1  air.  Middlehraali  Poultry  Farm. Mist  Marion  1.  Moore, Hamburg, N.J. 

1 OO  Barron  Cockerels  »3*‘VaifiJ 

WHITE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cairo,  N.Y. 

RliioAncl!iliie!an«  Andalusian  cockerels  for 

DIUeAnaaiUSianS  eale.  B,  j.  be KBY,  Burlington.  V.rm.nl 

Rgrrnn9nn  Cff..  6-lb.  Leghorn  cockerels.  Baby  chicks, 

uai  1  Ull  £  UU-tgg  hatching  eggs.  Nelun  D.weT,Middltport.N.T. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Cocks,  cockerels,  and  pullets.  Big,  strong,  vigorous 
birds;  good  type  and  color;  bred  from  heavy-laying 
stock.  A,  L.  VREELAND,  NUTLEY,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-PureBred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

from  prize-winning  stock.  Large  frame;  good  bone; 
beautiful  plumage.  Miss  IDA  CHUMBLEY,  Draper.Virginia 

DniMMAfl  DaaIta  pedigree  cockerels,  trapnested 
D3rr6Q  IIOCKS  breeders  for  sale.  All  bred 
— — '  '  from  high-record  hens  noted 

for  their  winter  laying.  Look  up  pen  4  at  Storrs. 

J.  F.  Francais,  W.  Hampton  Beach,  L.I.,N.  Y. 

For  Sale  Part  Wild  Toms 

Hens.  Very  tine.  Mrs.  J.  C.  LVKENS,  Oxford,  Po. 

1  icrhlRrahma^nnlv  Fifteenth  year.  Cockerels, $2.50. 
LlgniDranmaSUniy  Uens  sold  only  in  pens,  $2.50 

Each.  Haygtack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

CoekarRis  WYANoonES,  s.  c.  white  leghorns. 

wvunaiBi*  Trap-nested  heavy-laying  strain.  $5  each. 
Merry  thought  Farm,  Boa  N.  Columbia,  Conn. 

ARADIS  E  Brendtri  •!  Htivy  Laying  Poultry.  Trip  Niited 

UOULTRV  fi  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

UtWL.IKT  a.  V.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

1  FARM  BUFF  PLY.  ROCKS,  200-Ees  Strain 

„  .n...  ..I  Hatching  Earsrn  and  Stock  for 

Sale.  Our  1917  Circular  fVea.  5.  PARADISE.  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

PureMammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Enclose  stamp.  Mrs.  Pearl  Cuddeback,  R.  1,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

WhiltHollandTurkiys  .CliMlaW/, 

T>.  E,  GKAV,  .  Grovelsud  Station,  N.  T. 

WhllR  FmrfRn  Rarer  GANiiETis  Fou  SAI.E. 

nilllO  ClllUon  UbBSB  B\i.vyour  breeding  stock  now. 
MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  .  R.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 
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W'hon  {sfiiding  in  claims  for  collection 
afrainst  transportation  comjnuiies,  or  ask¬ 
ing  our  assistance  in  the  collection,  send 
.\our  I'xiiress  receipt  and  all  paxiers  you 
have  in  connection  with  the  transaction. 
A'.'e  need  these  in  order  to  enter  tlie  claim 
iiitellij'ently,  and  to  omit  them  with  y<»ur 
lirst  letter  simply  delays  liling  tiie  claim. 

Could  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding  the  L'nion  Orchard  tli..  lloS 
Itroadway.  New  Yoi’k  CityV  They  are 
offering  oi’chards  for  sale  in  the  South, 
and  will  cultivate  the  trees  for  live  years 
free  and  after  that  time  for  a  certain 
piM'C’entage.  Does  it  look  like  a  good  in¬ 
vestment?  !>• 

New  York. 

No,  these  unit  orchard  s<-hemes  <lo  not 
look  good  to  us.  Similar  oi-chai'd  schemes 
\i(‘re  ])romoted  hy  F.  Mertens  Sons,  (Ireen 
Uidge  Valley,  Cumberland.  Md.,  a  few 
vf'ars  ago.  A  rec-eiv(‘rship  was  appointed 
for  the  company  about  a  year  ago.  An¬ 
other  of  the  same  sort  w.as  promoted  by 
the  Waynesboro  Orchard  Co..  aynes- 
boro,  Va.,  with  similar  results  to  the  in¬ 
vestors  or  purchasei’s  of  units  of  the 
oi'chards.  Devidopment  of  oia-hards  on  this 
plan  is  not  regarded  practical.  The  cost 
is  lU'ohibitive.  It  is  easy  enough  for  pro¬ 
moters  to  figure  out  the  profits  in  advance, 
but  any  jiractical  orchardist  knows  that  it 
is  iniiiossible,  year  in  and  year  out.  to  se¬ 
cure  revenue  enough  from  an  orchard  to 
make  it  jirofitable  on  the  liasis  of  the 
|irice  for  which  these  units  are  being  sold. 
Those  falling  for  the  scheme  are  usually 
city  ]teoide  who  know  nothing  about  the 
business  of  fruit  growing.  (’has.  M. 
Ackerman  is  the  moving  spirit  bidiind  this 
jiropcisitiou.  Wc  have*  been  able  to  learn 
little  of  .his  hi.story,  but  he  is  apparently 
nioi’e  of  a  iiromoter  than  fruit  gi'ower. 

Chain  letters  are  under  the  ban  of  the 
jiostoflice  (h'jiai  tment,  and  in  a  recent  rul¬ 
ing  the  Ked  Cross  denies  that  it  has  au¬ 
thorized  any  form  of  chain  h'tti'rs. 

“Disregard  and  burn  all  so-called  lied 
Cross  chain  letters.”  Avrites  .lames  I*. 
CarfiAd.  manager  of  the  lake  division  of 
the  organization.  “Do  this  and  you  will 
save  Ked  ('ross  chajiters  and  luauhiuar- 
ters  from  endless  explanatory  correspond¬ 
ence.  More  imjiortant  still,  you  Avill  re- 
li(>ve  the  mails  of  conge.s-tion  from  the 
chain  letter  evil.’’ — Jbdti'r  Business 
News. 

This  confirms  our  fre(|uent  advice  to 
subscribers  regarding  “chain  letter.s,” 
even  AA'hen  the  object  is  Avorthy  and  the 
pi’omoter  sincere.  '^I'lu’  jirincijile  is  bad 
:ind  should  be  discouraged. 

I  liaA’e  just  read  in  TiiK  R.  N.-Y.  an 
article  from  II.  J.  K.  relativi’  to  case  of 
eggs  sent  the  Bronx  Kgg  Cas«‘  Co.  ,lune 
21,  1917,  for  which  he  had  not  recadved 
payment.  1  am  enclosing  you  three  let¬ 
ters  receiA’ed  from  the  aboA'e  firm.  Sep¬ 
tember  (>  I  ordered  7(K)  egg  cases  and  10 
cases  of  fillers  and  flats.  '■l''lu>y  Avere  out 
of  fillers  and  flats,  and  gave  100  extra 
cases,  Avhich  Avas  satisfactory  to  me.  The 
cases  came  all  right,  and  the  linn  dealt 
so  fairly  that  I  gave  them  two  cases  of 
,  fancy  Avhite  eggs,  value  .$o(!.  as  per  the 
enclosed  bill,  and  .  to  this  date  I  Inu’e 
b(‘en  unable  to  get  anything  from  them. 
I  have  Avritlen  for  another  dozen  of  egg 
cases,  but  no  answer.  Y'ou  Avill  notice 
that  they  have  removed  from  SOI  Tre- 
inont  -Vve.  to  744  E.  181st  8t.  I  am  Avrit- 
iug  you  to  see  if  you  can  get  a  settle¬ 
ment.  I  would  take  the  amount  in  egg 
cases.  C.  A.  II. 

New  York. 

'I'u  our  mind  there  is  nothing  more  de¬ 
spicable  than  to  win  a  man’s  confidence 
and  then  turn  around  and  cheat  him. 
'i'liis  seems  to  be  the  method  pursued  by 
the  Bronx  Egg  ('ase  Co.  It  is  a  pretty 
good  concern  to  pass  by.  We  huA’e  been 
unable  to  get  anything  but  a  promise  to 
jiay  on  January  lo.  The  eggs  Avere  sent 
September  24.  There  is  no  justice  in 
such  a  delay. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  Federal  Sttxrk  Food  Co.,  ilif- 
rtinburg.  I'a  ,  Av.hose  letter  to  me  I  am  <‘n- 
closingV  Are  they  reliable?  They  offer  so 
much  it  makes  me  suspicious  that  they 
are  hunting  for  some  of  my  coin.  E'.  J.  w. 

NeAV  York. 

The  letter  offers  the  agent  a  profit  of 
one-third,  or  38%  per  cent,  Avhich  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  show  that  -the  ultimate  pur¬ 
chaser  does  not  get  a  fair  value  in  return 
for  his  money.  The  letter  also  refers  to 
an  indemnity  bond  guaranteeing  an  in¬ 
surance,  on  live  stock  fed  on  the  •products 
of  this  company  for  12  mouths.  It  has 
been  our  experience  that  such  insurance 
or  indFiuiiity  isn’t  worth  ,  the  paper  it  is 


Avritten  upon  ;  but  merely  serves  as  an  I 
argument  to  hoodAvink  farmers  into  buy-  ! 
ing  a  product  Avhich  they  Avould  not  do ! 
otherAvise.  On  these  tAVo  features  of  the 
.selling  plan  avc  could  not  recommend  the 
company  for  the  confidence  or  trade  of , 
our  people. 

1 

We  sold  to  R.  C.  BartholomeAA’.  Canfield, 
O.,  R.  D.  No.  2.  one  pair  Cayuga  ducks 
fur  the  small  sum  of  .$2.  and  he  promised 
to  send  money  -as  soon  as  same  were  sliip- 
jied.  It  has  been  over  .30  days  sinc*e  he 
receiA’ed  them,  and  he  .still  keeps  the 
money,  also  ducks.  This  is  .a  A’ery  small 
amount  to  bother  Avith.  but  we  AA’ould 
like  him  to  be  a  man,  or  at  least  tell  us 
Avhat  his  intentions  are.  We  huA’C  Avrit- 
ten  him  seA’eral  lettei’s  and  no  ausAver. 
If  vou  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  us 
boys  AVC  certainly  will  try  to  return  the 
compliment.  J*- 1*- 

Pennsylvania. 

R.  f'.  Barthobmiew  has  no  regard  for 
his  credit  standing.  lie  makes  no  reply 
to  our  inquiries  and  these  boys  will  have 
to  charge  the  .S2  to  experience.  Other 
readers  Avill  do  AVi'll  to  uiake  a  record  of 
the  transaction-  and  aA’oid  a  repetition. 

I  am  sending  vou  the  attractiA’C  litera¬ 
ture  of  I-'red  W.‘  Wolf  of  ('liicago,  Avhich 
has  been  sent  me.  Although  his  proposi¬ 
tion  is  very  attractive  to  the  eye,  it  does 
not  apiieal  to  my  common  sense.  From 
Mr.  Wolf’s  letter  you  Avill  see  he  is  trying 
to  organize  the  Icemaking  Refrigerator 
Co.  and  sell  stock  to  the  pubrur  i  the 
same  AA’ay  as  Mr.  Coey,  Ecaa’Is,  and  other 
<-a]»(ains  of  fake  finance  or  industry.  If  a 
man  has  money  to  invest.  A'liat  is  better 
than  a  Liberty  Bond,  or  if  he  Avants  to 
giA'e  it  UAvay  he  Avill  be  doing  a  patriotic- 
duty  if  he  gives  it  to  the  Red  (’ross,  Y. 
M.  C.  A..  Y.  W.  ('.  A.,  or  the  Knights  of 
Columbus.  It  is  hard  to  see  Iioav  anybody 
Avill  listen  to  Mr.  Wolf  Avhen  the  nation’s 
leader.s  are  urging  people  to  economize. 

California.  F.  E.  R. 

Here  is  a  ‘‘AA’olf’’  parading  in  sheep’s 
clothing:  We  heartily  approA-e  the  seuti- 
nu-nts  expressed  in  the  last  half  of  I- .  E. 
R.’s  letter.  It  is  good  hard  common  sense 
that  should  be  applied  to  every  investment 
I  (resented. 

I  cannot  umb-rstand  Avhy  so  many  read¬ 
ers  bite  on  fake  pnuuoters’  schemes,  and 
as  soon  as  tliey  send  the  draft  to  them 
thev  Avill  then  sit  right  doAvn  and  Avrite 
yoii  t<(  lock  the  stable  after  the  horse  has 
iloAvn.  3’hey  never  seem  to  .see  the  Pub-  , 
lisher’s  Desk  until  after  they  have  sent 
uAvay  their  “mazuma.”  O-  I-'-  S. 

( lido. 

’I’liis  is  to<»  often  the  case  and  has  puz¬ 
zled  us  as  Avell  as  (1.  F.  8.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  many  subscribers  are 
more  interested  in  otlier  departments  of 
tbe  ])aper  and  ](ass  over  Publisher  s  Desk 
until  they  are  once-  “bit.”  Then  the  in- 
diA’idual  Avill  read  Publisher’s  Desk  for¬ 
ever  after.  It  Avoubl  be  a  good  plan  to 
keel)  a  sera])  book  of  tin-  schemes  exposed 
in  Publisher’s  Desk  for  reference,  ' 

I  shipped  by  freight  five  barn-ls  of  ap- 
ples  to  A.  F.  Russell  &  Co..  7:5  Commer¬ 
cial  street,  Boston,  IMass.,  and  have  not 
heard  from  them.  I  sent  these  apples 
about  October  18.  I  Avrote  them  about 
la  days  ago  but  have  heard  nothing  from 
iln-m.  If  there  is  any  Avay  to  collect  the 
bill  I  Avould  like  you  to  do  so.  C.  T.  B. 

Maine, 

I  haA’e  shipped  considerabb-  live  poultry 
to  A.  F.  Russell  &  Co.,  of  7:5  Commercial 
street,  Boston.  IMass.,  for  the  past  tAVO 
years,  and  have  recommended  them  to  a 
number  of  my  friends.  For  the  past  fcAA’ 
months  they  haA’e  Ix-en  rather  slack  about 
making  returns.  They  are  cutting  doAvn 
xui  AA’eight,  and  in  some  cases  IniA’e  failed 
to  make  any  returns.  I  shipped  them  tAvo 
crates  of  liA  e  foAvl.  Aveighiug  244  lbs.,  Oc¬ 
tober  3.  About  10  daysjater  they  sent 
me  a  check  paying  for  97  lbs.  I  Avrote 
them  about  it,  and  got  a  card  back  saying 
they  AAOuld  look  into  the  matter.  1  wait¬ 
ed  tAvo  Aveeks  for  an  ansAver.  and  wrote 
them  again,  saying  if  they  did  not  settle 
at  once  they  Avould  have  to  settle  with 
some  one  else,  but  1  never  got  any  ansAver. 

Maine.  J.  E.  M. 

A.  F.  Russell  (S:  Co.  ignore  all  requests 
for  explanation  and  adjustment,  and  the 
aboA’e  complaints  Avill  be  sufficient  Avarn- 
ing  for  other  readers  Avho  may  be  solicited 
for  shipments.  Ignoring  a  shippei-’s  com¬ 
plaint  and  neglecting  to  make  settlement 
for  goods  is  a  iiretty  poor  record  on  Avhich 
to  establish  a  reputation. 

We  have  a  number  of  unsatisfied  com¬ 
plaints  on  file  against  Chas.  D.  Baer,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  The  Baron  Farm,  Connellsville, 
Pa.  Mr.  Baer  ignores  our  letters  in  the 
subscribers’  behalf,  and  Ave  no  longer  re¬ 
gard  him  AA’orthy  of  the  confidence  and 
trade  of  our  subscribers. 


SiiORTSioriTED  Customer  ;  “Aren’t  you 
making  rolls  a  little  larger  the.se  days,  Mr. 
BroAA'u?”  IStout  Baker:  “What?  R-r-roIls  ! 
Them’s  loaAes.” — Melbourne  I.eader, 


TrQQtaDmrx 
Farmers 


This 
Wonderfi 
Book  may 
saVe  you 
hundreds 
of  dollars 


Write  tO'di^  for  this 
Complete  Silo -Book 

Tells  all  about  silage  and  how  it  in¬ 
creases  profit  on  your  coaa’s.  Written 
by  men  Avho  know  every  detail  of  the 
question  fiom  wide  experience.  It  is 
practical  and  valuable  to  every  dairy 
farmer.  Tells  why  U.  S.  Government 
and  thousands  of  dairy  farmers  u.se 

HARDER  SILOS 

Helpful  articles  by  leading  authorities; 
explains  principles  of  dairy  feeding 
and  care  of  coavs  ;  sIioaa'S  AA’hat  size 
silo  is  best  for  yoirr  faruu 
This  book  has  been  com¬ 
mended  by  experts  —  it’s 
free  to  you.  M'rite  us  a  post 
card  today  and  tbe  book  aa’IU 
be  sent  to  you  at  once. 

HARDER  MFC.  CO. 

Box  11  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Rigid  construction,  steel- 
bound,  storm-proof  walls, 
have  made  Harder  Silos  lead¬ 
ers  everywhere. 


W/’IIETIIKR  you  raise  milk  or  meat; 
’’  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep,  Unadilla  Silos 
provide  a  cheap,  succulent,  healthy  milk  and 
meat  producing  food.  In  bleak  mid-winter 
wlien  grain  prices  soar,  but  when  prices  you 
get  are  also  highest— Unadilla  Silos  serve 
as  real  barn  pastures.  And  it’s  a  Unadilla 


you  Avant.  Many  thousand  dairy  and  stock 
farmers  have  found  it  their  best  paying  in¬ 
vestment.  Learn  why.  Send  for  Catalog. 
specialearly -order  discounts  and  Agency  Offer. 


Unadilla.  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla.  N.Y.,oir  Des  Moines.  low 


To  bt  sure  of  your 

ram 

Order  NOW! 


The  Nation  is  mobilized  for  war  ser¬ 
vice.  Raw  materials  are  being  fast  di¬ 
verted  for  Government  use.  To  make 
sure  of  having  an  Indiana  Silo  next  year, 
order  now.  It  will  cost  nothing  to  do  this 
and  it  will  save  you  much  money  later  on. 

This  is  no  time  for  experiments.  You 
need  a  proved,  practical  silo.  You  need  an 
Indiana  Silo.  Sixty  thousand  Indiana 
Silos  are  now  iu  use.  Every  owner  is 
a  booster. 

The  war  is  demanding  the  products  of 
the  farm.  An  Indiana  Silo  will  make  your 
corn  go  twice  as  far.  It  means  you  can 
feed  twice  as  much  stock  or  keep  the  same 
number  ot  head  on  half  the  grain.  It 
means  cheaper  costs  for  producing  beef 
and  pork.  It  means  increased  production 
of  milk  and  butter.  It  means  money  for 
you  and  victory  for  the  cause. 

Write  today  for  catalog  end  our 
special  offer  to  early  buyers. 
Address  nearest  office. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

61B  l'nion  Bldg.,  .  .  ,  .  •  Anderson,  Indiiins 
olS  Silo  Bldg.,  Kansas  Citr,  Uo. 

618  Indians  Bldg., . Drs  Moines,  lows 

618  Live  Stock  EsebaDge  Bldg.,  Fort  AVorib,  Texas 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  that  makes 
It  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  Is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  sweet — it  can’t  spoil  In  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfectly  air- tight.  Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  You  can’t  buy  a 
better  sllo.  Also  all  sizes  W  at«r  Tanks. 
Our  motto  is  quality  through  and 
through.  Factories  at  Frederick,  Md. 
and  Roanoke,  Va.  Write  for  catalog. 
ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO.,  Depl.  J,  ff»il8flcK.  Ud. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


Craine 
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have  three  distinct  walls.  Ueqnire  • 
no  hoops.  Economical  because  they  i 
last  longer.  Keep  warmth  in,  and  : 
cold  out.  Absolutely  Oiuaran- : 
teed.  In  use  for  16  years.  Send  for  cata-  ; 
too.  orices,  terms  and  Oaency  Proposition.  : 
CRAIME  SILO  CO..  Inc,  8«x  1 10,  <108  WICH,  N.  f  .  ^ 
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BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEWCATALOO  DESCRIBINQ  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVINQ 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  siinolest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop;- 
contlnuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  peas 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Tk* 
International  Silo  Co,,  IIS  Flood  Bldg.,  Moadvlllo,  Pa. 


9  CORDS  IN  lO  HOURS 


weigh*  tY 

only  15  V\ 

I 

lb*.  K 

m 

A  00  SS 

BTONSBAIf.  It’s  KINO  OF  THE  WOODS.  Sotm  money  Md 
kaekaehe.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  No.  B6S  showing  low  price 
and  latest  Improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

rildiPS  Sawine  Macbini  Co.,  161  Wost  Harrison  St,  Cliicaeo,UL 


Get  My  New  Patriotic  Prices! 

On  Spreaders —  Tractors--  Engines  . —  Separators 


Find  out  and  satisfy  yourself  how  much  a^u  can  save  by  getting  your  farm  imple¬ 
ments  direct  from  Galloway— the  maker.  This  direct  dealing  is  actually  buying  at 
wholesale,  and  even  less,  and  saves  you  25'fo  to  50%  on  everything  you  need  on  the  farm 
—Spreaders,  Tractors,  Engines,  Separators,  Wagons,  Implements,  Vehicles.  I  U  tell 
you  why  you  can  save  by  direct  buying  in  my  big.  free  book.  I U  also  tell  you  where 
the  extra  money  goes— the  money  you  save  by  dealing  direct  with  the  manufacturer. 

Write  for  MyFreeBookThat  Keepsihe  PricesDown 

.It’s  the  greatest  bargain  book  ever  published,  and  will  save  my  farmeg  friends  thousands  and  thousands  of 
t  «  dollars.  Write  me  for  the  book  today.  A  postal  will  do.  Let  this  book  be  your  buying  guide 

and  save  you  $200  to  $500  on  your  summer  purchases.  Don’t  hesitate.  Dont  put  it  off  —  but 
send  tonight  for  my  big  money-saving  book.  Advantageous  shipping  points  save  you  freight- 

«fM.  eAlLOWM,  Put.,  WM.  CAUOWAT  C0..277  6AU.DWAT  SIATIOII,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 
iUISlaEngIntt 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R,  N.-Y,  and  you* it  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ^‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE  EURAL  KEW-YORKER,  JANUARY  19, 
1918 

FARM  TOPICS 

From  Iowa  to  New  York . 68 

Future  of  Cotton  Crop . |[68 

Light  Auto  Trailer  for  the  Farm . 69 

"Nitro  Fertile” — Great  Fertilizer  Stuff . 69 

A  Texas  Farmer’s  Wheat  Crop . 69,  70 

A  One-man  Onion  Crop . 70 

Pumpkins  Rot  in  Fields . 70 

Cahhage  Setting  Machines . 70 

Vitality  of  Wild  Mustard . 70 

Thrift  on  Mountain  Farms . 74 

Farmer’s  Side  of  Trade . 74 

Corporation  Farming . 74 

Hope  Farm  Notes . 78 

New  Use  for  Mowing  Machine . 78 

Where  Are  the  Commissions . 81 

Crops  and  Farm  Notes . 96 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 
Dairymen’s  League  Officers  Indicted. 

A  New  York  Sheep  Man . 

A  Boy  in  the  Pig  Business . 

Oxen  or  Horses . 

Keeping  Butter  Through  Winter . 

Selling  Milk  or  Fattening  Calves . 

Silage  for  Brood  Sows . 

Poor  Roughage  . 

'S’ieep  and  Cows  Together . 

Lice  on  Cattle  . 

Ration  for  Butter . 

Feeding  Value  of  Carrots . 

Dairy  Ration 


WANTED — Eaniier  for  AVinlcr  dairy  farm, 
twenty -five  cows  furnished,  milk  sold  at  con- 
densery,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Half  everything  raised 
and  produced.  6001)  DAIRY  FARM,  4  Bald¬ 
win  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Sober  industrious  man  to  work  at 
grocery  business  and  make  himself  generally 
useful.  And  in  the  Spring  help  around  two  acre 
place.  State  age,  wages  expected.  References 
required.  BOX  165,.  Seymour,  Conn. 
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Increasing  Protein  in  Ration . 92 

THE  HENYARD 

Egg-laying  Contest  . 101 

Poor  Laying  . 101 

"Going  Light”  . 101 


HORTICULTURE 

A  Vegetable  Growers’  Market . 67,  68 

Root-gall  and  Fruit  Trees . 68 

Branching  Salsify  Roots . 70 

Hen  Manure  and  Wood  Ashes . 70 

A  Blight  Resistant  Wild  Pear . 79 

Pickled  Walnuts  . .- . 79 

More  About  Bayberries . 79 

Selling  Wild  Flowers . 79 

WOMAN  AND  HOME 

A  Man’s  Thoughts  on  Food  Conservation . 71 

Conserving  a  Deer . 71 

How  Can  I  Help . 74 

Dried  Sweet  Potatoes . 76 

Baked  Soy  Beans . 76 

Eggless  and  Butterless  Cake . 76 

Massachusetts  Housekeeper’s  Ideas . 76 

A  Farm  Woman’s  Experience . 75 

Some  Causes  for  Hard  Times . 82,  83 

Room  for  Both . 83 

Help!  Help!  Help! . 83 

Women’s  Boom  in  Politics . 83 

Practical  Dishwashing  . 83 

Girls  as  Farm  Laborers . 83 

A  Dairyman’s  Wife  Tells  It . 83 

Among  the  Children . 84 

Commercial  Canning  of  Pork  and  Beans . 86 

A  Small  Bread  Business . 86 

Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks . 87 

The  Home  Dressmaker . 88,  89 

Home  Notes  from  Ohio . 89 

The  Value  of  Vital  Statistics . 89 

Cooking  Wild  Rabbit . 93 

Old-fashioned  Bag  Pudding . 93 

Disposing  of  Sour  Bread . 94 

Events  of  the  Week  . 96 

Good  Words  . 98 

The  Brother-in-law  . 98 

Advice  to  the  Tongue-tied . 100 

Conserve  the  Baby’s  Nerves . 100 

The  Cat  "Came  Back” . ^ . 100 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Beech  Wood  for  Shingles . 68 

An  Auto  Kitchenette  . 69 

Chemical  Action  of  Soap . 73 

Chemicals  for  Dishwashing . 73 

Liquid  Smoke  . 73 

A  Patrons’  League;  the  School  Law . 81 

Exterminating  Fleas . 99 

Interbreeding  of  Birds . 99 


arnes’s  Trees 

are  New  England  grown 

In  spiteof  reported  ahortageof  nursery 
stock  in  many  sections,  we  have  a  good 
assortment  of  the  leading  varieties— 
adapted  to  our  severe  Northern  cil- 
inate.  Plant  tl\pm,  Omt  Fruit  Book 
will  help  you  grow  fruit  by  up-to- 
date  methods.  It  contains  much 
practical  information  about  Apples, 
Peaches,  Pears.  Plums, Cherries,  etc. 
Write  for  your  copy  today— /rec. 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8  Yddesville,  Conn. 


Slfuaiinn«  Wanipfi  Agricultural  &  Industrial 
Oiiudliuns  nanieo  I^abor  Relief,  ll‘J3  Broadway, 

Room  607,  New  York,  invites  farm  ownei’s,  etc.,  to 
communicate  at  once  with  the  secretary,  Mr.  G.  M. 
l  iessels.  for  farm  help.  This  organization  has  more 
than  thousand  aiipiicauts  for  farm  labor  on  its  list. 
All  services  rendered  free.  Agricultural  &  In. 
Uustrial  Labor  Kelief,  G.  M.  HESSELS,  Secretary 


n  G  Y  O  IT  W  A  N  T  Vacant  Lot  Garden  Supervisors, 
herdsman,  dairyman,  buttermaker,  creamerymaii, 
working  farm  foieman,  poultiwman,  greenhouscmaii, 
or  any  other  well-trained  farm  help?  We  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  eflicient  young  men  with  clean  habits  trained 
il*.  whom  we  can  recommend  to  you. 

NATION.AL  F.tRM  SCHOOL,  -  Farm  Sciiooi,,  Pa. 


The  HackensackTrainingSehool  for  Nurses 

connected  with  a  general  hospital  of  one  hundred  and 
tfiirty  beds  and  situated  fifteen  miles  from  New  York 
City  offers  a  two  year  and  six  months  course  to  young 
women  who  can  present  a  grammar  school  diploma  and 
certificate  of  at  least  one  year  high  school  work;  high 
school  graduates  preferred.  New  modern  nurses*  home, 
resident  instructor.  For  information  address  Superln* 
tendeiit  llackeiieaek  Hospital,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

OpportuniljoflJ)eHine™aV£^^^^ 


ter,  $2,600 — $600  cash.  fiO-acre  dairy,  potatofarm, 
new  houseJarge  basement  barn.  Spring  water,  idea 
location.  85,000.  Terms.  W.  STHENS.  Perkisie.Pai 


SUBSCRIBERS*  EXCHANGE 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


il.\RRILD  M,4X  WANTED  to  run  a  boarding 

house  and  care  for  dairy.  Everthiiig  fuin- 
ishod  with  board.  House  has  all  modern  eonve- 
nleuees.  Must  be  able  to  take  charge  and 
handle  men.  State  wages,  nationality,  experi¬ 
ence  in  handling  cattle,  references,  etc.  Wife 
must  be  a  good  plain  cook  and  very  neat  house- 
koeper.  NO.  2804,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER  and  poultryman  for  poultry  farm  in 

Chatham,  N.  J. ;  man  and  wife;  woman  to 
work  in  house  and  board  help;  3.000  chickens, 
two  cows,  two  horses,  cottage,  light  and  fuel 
furnished.  Apply  by  letter  only,  giving  full 
particulars  as  to  employment  during  past  10 
years.  Address  F.AR.MER,  care  MacNiff  Com- 
pany,  66  Vesey  .St.,  .New  York. 


WANTED — Farmer;  American:  work  small  place 
Westchester  County ;  two  cows,  one  horse,  100 
chickens;  house,  all  modern  conveniences:  barns 
and  other  buildings  cedipletely  equipped;  gar¬ 
dening  sufficient  for  owner’s  and  farmer’s  use; 
care  fruit,  shrubbery  and  lawn;  must  be  prac¬ 
tical  and  sufficiently  mechanical  take  care  ma- 
chiner.v,  plumbing,  ordinary  repairs;  state  age, 
number  children,  with  ages,  whore  formerly 
employed  and  wages:  intervietv  by  appoint¬ 
ment.  NO.  2778,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W'ANTED  norSEKEEPER.  or  man  and  wife 
work  on  farm,  board  foreman,  house,  garden, 
etc.  tJood  position  for  right  ones.  State  wages 
Address  NO.  2799,  care  Rural  New-  Yorker. 


W.-\NTED — March  1st,  reliable  Protestant  mar¬ 
ried  couple;  woman  to  do  general  housework; 
man  must  be  good  worker  on  truck  garden, 
capable  of  managing  help  while  owner  is  at 
market;  $90  to  $100  per  month.  SMITH,  Clear- 
view  Garden,  Thoniaston,  Conn. 


F.-VRMER — March  1st.  Married  man  on  dairy 
farm,  sixty  miles  from  New  York,  wlier’e 
grade  Holsteins,  purebred  bull  and  Empire  milk¬ 
er  are  used;  must  fully  uiuierstand  feeding  for 
milk  production,  raising  calves  and  general  farm¬ 
ing;  wife  must  board  help  at  $20  per  mouth 
each;  wages  $00  monthly,  beside  cottage,  hen¬ 
house,  garden,  milk,  potatoes  and  summer  fire¬ 
wood;  excellent,  healthful  location  and  perma¬ 
nent  position.  State  full  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter,  including  age,  number  and  ages  of  faniilv, 
previous  experience  and  references.  DR.  C.\DY, 
346  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN  wanted  at  once.  Must  be  a 
single,  sober,  reliable,  capable  and  experi¬ 
enced  man  that  can  handle  a  large  modern 
plant  and  get  results.  State  wages,  references, 
experience,  age  and  nationality  in  first  letter. 
NO.  2803,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WANTED  at  once  a  young  or  middle-age 
man  to  work  ou  small  farm.  Please  give 
nationallt.v  and  experience  In  first  letter.  Wages 
$2.’).00  per  month  until  March  ISth;  .$30.00  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  season.  Address  B.  B.  CHASE, 
W’yoming,  Del. 


dairy  and  GENERAL  PARMER— On  salary 
or  liberal  shares  basis.  Fertile  100  acre  farm, 
well  equipped.  Capable  crop  and  milk  producer 
with  grown  son  preferred.  Position  open  now. 
ORCH.ARD  FARM,  Millerton,  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y. 


W  .ANTED — .A  working  housekeeper  who  is  kind 
to  children;  plain  cooking;  no  washing  and 
ironing:  $20  a  mouth.  DR.  KEENAN,  Brent¬ 
wood,  Md. 


WANTED — W’orUing  foreman  for  large  fruit 
farm.  Address  1*.  O.  BO.X  30."),  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


W. ANTED  in  Bergen  Co.,  married  farmer  with 
grown  son  preferred.  NO.  2708,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


M.ARRIED  MAN  for  dairy  and  farm  work. 

Large  modern  farm  with  up-to-date  huildings. 
House  is  a  good  comfortable  one  situated  in  a 
little  village  with  church,  school,  lil)rary,  etc. 
I'ermanent  position  for  right  party.  State 
wages,  nationality,  age,  references,  etc.  House, 
wood,  vegetables  or  garden,  and  milk  furnished. 
NO.  2805,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAN  1  ED — Reliable  married  man  to  work  on 
vegetable  farm  for  the  season  of 
1018  Beginning  March  1st.  IIoiiso:  garden  and 
privileges.  Give  reference  and  wages  expected 
Address  P.  M.  BROOKS,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


losiTION  wanted  as  superiiiteiuleut  or  mana¬ 
ger  of  geiitleuiaii’s  estate;  liave  had  eigliteeii 
years  previous  experience;  not  afraid  of  work; 
thoroughly  uiuierstand  all  erojis,  stock,  poultry 
and  handling  of  men;  married;  A1  references. 
.NO.  2(08,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOIiE.M.AN,  manager,  single,  twenty-six,  devel¬ 
oper  of  land,  stock,  etc.,  especially  hogs; 
work  with  owner  in  spirit.  NO.  2789,  caie  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TAVO  experienced  young  men  having  practical 
a  lid  tliooretieal  knowledge  of  agrii-ultiire 
want  positions  on  modern  geiieriil  farm;  refer¬ 
ences.  AAALTER  H.  STEINER,  Fariiiiiigdale, 


POT  LTRYMAN  desires  position  on  private  or 
commercial  plant,  or  in  small  model  dairv: 
life  experience  poultry  and  dairy  fanning  with 
puia^hrcd  iioiiltry,  cattle  and  swiiic;  good  butter- 
maker^;  iiiidorstaiid  all  modern  C(|uipiuout;  sin¬ 
gle;  English;  age  34:  strictly  temperate;  slate 
salary.  .Address  E)  ^PERIE.NCEI).  NO.  2793, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CORNELL  Winter  courses.  4  years’  practical 
farm  experience;  20  years  old;  married; 
lieeiised  tester;  can  begin  work  Pel).  23:  want 
good  offer,  NO.  2788,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — TTerdsman,  dairyman;  5 
years’  reference;  3  years’  experience  A.  R. 
cows;  Scotchman,  20  years  old,  married;  steady 
worker;  no  boozer;  Guernseys  preferred.  AVIT.- 
LlA.M  AULD,  Ardmore  Farm,  Glen  Spey,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  foreman  on 
commercial  farm;  American,  34;  luarried; 
small  family;  10  years’  experience,  scientific 
training;  can  handle  all  kinds  of  farm  uuKdiin- 
er.v:  rclereiice.  NO.  2787,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  . 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  and  gardener;  also 
general  farmer:  knows  machinery  and  gas  en¬ 
gines,  wislies  position  on  private  estate;  good 
references:  state  wages  first  letter.  G.  S.  care 
Mr.  A.  Dahins,  R.  F.  I).  1,  Bclleiiicade,  N.’j. 


SCOTCHMAN  with  family,  liaviiig  exceptional 
ability,  twenty-five  years’  experience  breed¬ 
ing  farm  animals,  poultry  and  game;  jiractital 
knowledge  in  all  farm  and  garden  work;  good 
references;  strictly  temperate:  a  position  on 
private  or  commercial  iilace  desired;  will  work 
Tilace  on  part  profit-sharing  basis.  NO.  2792, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  Scotch  farmer  and  gardener,  as 
manager  coitmierclal  or  private  place;  college 
course;  practical  life  experience  all  branches 
agriculture:  orchard,  dairying,  A.  R.,  raising 
stock  and  exhibiting;  married;  age  34;  capable 
man  with  highest  reference;  6  years  “present 
place;  wages  $100.  In  reply  please  give  par¬ 
ticulars.  .Address  NO.  2780,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  or  on  dairy 
farm;  Cornell  short  course  experience  with 
purebred  cattle  and  some  testing;  Central  New 
preferred:  habits  clean.  WILLIAM 

DOUGL.ASS,  R.  I>.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

FARM  MAN.AGER  desires  position  I.’^orch  or 
April  1st:  American,  38.  married,  no  children; 
15  years’  actual  experience  in  all  branches  of  ag¬ 
riculture  and  breeding  dairv  stock:  care  for  and 
operate  gas  engines  and  traetors  if  necessary; 
only  a  live  proposition  considered.  NO.  277'3|k 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wants  position  on  poultry  plant 
or  small  farm,  now  or  -March  1st;  references. 
NO.  2772,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FARM  OR  E.ST.ATE  manager  desires  position; 

married;  American:  age  34:  lias  practical  life 
experience  in  all  brandies  of  agriculture  and  the 
breeding,  rearing  and  care  of  all  farm  stock, 
iiicludiug  poultry  for  profit,  supplemented  by 
Cornell  .Agricultural  College  training;  first-class 
reference;  only  first-class  position  considered. 
No.  2779,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


D.AIItYM.AX,  single;  private  estate;  good  but¬ 
ter-maker;  understand  the  care  of  cows.  NO. 
2791,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I'ARM,  country  estate  or  live  stock  manager 
desires  po.sition;  American.  33  years;  married, 
no  children;  exceptional  business  and  executive 
ability;  practical  man,  with  life  experience, 
who  can  get  results;  refined,  temperate,  pleas 
ing  personality;  unquestionable  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  NO.  2794,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  foreman  or 
supt.  Marcli  1.  American,  married,  no  eliild- 
reii,  age  20,  sober,  lioncst  and  industrious,  life 
experience  in  general  farming,  fruit  and  dairy. 
H.ave  done  A.  R.  O.  work,  also  feeding  and 
nnjking  for  test.  Some  college  training.  Wages 
$75  and  privileges.  Small  house  with  conveni¬ 
ences.  NO.  2800,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


F.ARM  _M.ANAGER — German,  40,  married,  life 
experience  in  all  branches  of  farming,  prac¬ 
tically  and  scientifically,  wants  to  manage  farm 
within  fifty  miles  of  New  Y’ork.  NO.  2800, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AV.AN'TED — Position  as  farm  manager,  Ameri¬ 
can,  married,  10  years  practical  experience 
all  branches.  F'irst-class  references,.  Address 
NO.  2797,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOLNG  MAN — 20  years  old,  single,  having 
three  years  experience  on  his  own  poultry 
farm,  wishes  position  on  a  large  farm  where  lie 
can  learn  all  braiiclics  of  fanning.  I  like 

country  life  and  am  quick  at  learning.  Send 
full  particulars  with  salary  paid.  F.  J. 

ASTARI'l’A,  323  78th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


^ -ANTED — Position  as  working  manager  or 
owner’s  assistant;  married;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  NO.  2754,  care  Rural 


New-Yorker. 


G-ARDE.NER,  married,  no  children,  wants  posi¬ 
tion,  charge  of  private  estate;  understands 
gardening,  all  branches,  care  of  cows  and  poul- 
Wv:  best  reference.  NO.  2777,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POT  LTRYM.AN,  married,  one  child,  desires  po¬ 
sition  as  manager  on  coninieri’ial  or  private 
plant;  man  of  years  of  practical  experience; 
can  show  results.  E.  A.  OELKUCT,  Bloomfield, 
Conn. 


FARM  'I’EAMS'I'ER  at  liberty  after  February 
1st.  NO.  2795,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  working  farm  manager  wants 
position  where  Integrity  and  fidelity  to  em¬ 
ployer’s  interests  will  be  appreciated;  married, 
35  years  old;  life  experience;  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  training;  no  tobacco  or  Ihiuor  used;  five 
years  m  present  position,  breeding  dairy  cattle, 
Wine  and  draft  horses;  have  handled  all  kinds 
of  farm  live  stock  and  farm  machinery;  am  a 
believer  in  mechanical  power  on  the  farm  where 
practicable;  prefer  location  In  East  In  reach  of 
Philadelphia,  but  will  consider  first-class  propo¬ 
sition  anywhere.  Reply  NO.  2784,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YA.AM'ED — Position  as  general  farm  superin¬ 
tendent;  Cornell  graduate;  fifteen  years’  iirac- 
tical  experience;  married  American,  age  38 
years;  seven  years’  in  present  position;  experi- 
eneed  and  well  versed  In  all  up  to-date  dairy 
farming  and  gardening;  also  all  farm  niachiiiery 
and  gas  engines,  all  records  and  farm  accounts; 
state  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  J.  M. 
R18LEY',  Rurnsford  Farms,  Bridgeport,  Conn.. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 


W’-ANq’ED — Position  as  working  farm  manager; 

luarried;  no  liiiuor  or  tobaceo;  short  courso 
training;  experienced  in  A.  R.  O.  work,  poultry 
and  water  fowls;  small  place  preferred.  NO. 
2783,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


YV -ANTED — Fruit  farm  of  small  acreage,  prefer- 
alily  in  Columbia  or  Dutcliess  County,  New 
York:  must  have  some  orchards  of  apple  trees 
111  good  eonditiou:  on  or  near  Slate  road.  Reply 
to  NO,  2757,  eare  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


W-ANTED  to  buy  or  rent  farm  not  more  than  50 
acres,  near  New  York  City;  southern  New 
Jersey  preferred.  NO.  2790,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


TENANT  WANTED  for  500  acre  grain  and 
dairy  farm  40  miles  from  New  York.  State  of 
New  Jersey.  Excellent  barns  and  two  houses 
Willi  nmning  water.  90  acres  fruit,  75  acres 
grain,  100  acres  hay,  abundance  of  good  manure 
and  some  Fall  plowing.  Last  year’s  corn  crop 
over  5.000  bushels.  Near  good  local  markets  a 
half  mile  from  two  railroads.  Present  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  purchased.  Land  all  level,  fields 
averaging  40  acres.  AVitliout  equipment,  rental 
.$3,000  per  annum.  NO.  2801,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMING  ON  50-50 — Wanted,  man  and  wife, 
without  children,  to  operate  a  150-acre  farm 
in  New  London  County,  Conn.,  on  shares,  half 
and  half;  farm  carries  15  cows,  3  horses,  hogs 
and  young  stock;  good  buildings;  2  silos;  never- 
failing  water;  imist  furnish  best  of  references. 
NO.  2770,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Y’OT'NG  M.ARRIED  M.AN  wishes  to  work  equip¬ 
ped  farm  on  shares;  eight  year.s’  experience; 
college  training  with  poultry;  active,  sober,  re¬ 
liable:  .state  particulars.  NO.  2774,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 

FOR  SALK — 05-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm  on 
Lake  Ontario,  3  miles  from  Oswego,  N.  Y. ; 
cheap  if  sold  at  once.  NO.  2785,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 

FARM  in  Northeastern  Fennsylvanin ;  50  acres; 

3  acres  wood;  line  house,  big  barn;  4  miles  to 
station;  live  town  (2  banking  houses);  heallliv, 
pleasant  location.  Cnsli  price  verv  low.  E  D 
HOG.A.N,  owner,  427  31st  St,  Woiidcliff,  Hudson 
Co.,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  S.ALE — Four-acre  farm  at  Ileuipstead-  six- 
room  house  with  hath:  iioiiltry  buildings  and 
^iiit:  will  rent.  NO.  2780,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  j 

FARM  WAN'l'ED — .About  75  acres  in  W’orklng 
condition,  with  stock  and  tools.  Address  NO. 
2775,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


LO  RENT — Farm  in  dairy  section  New  York, 
Convenient  to  Borden’s  and  cheese  factorv. 
Will  carry  fifteen  cows  without  silo.  Buildings 
insured  four  thousand  dollars.  Rent  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  two  liundrcd  dollars.  BO.X  272. 
Station  B,  Ylontreal,  Quebec.. 


FOB  S.ALE — Cheap:  75-acro  dairy  farm  in  Cats- 
kill  Jlmiiitaius.  LYLE  HANEU,  CoriiwaUville. 
Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  PL.ANT  FOR  RENT — Accommodates 
one  thousand  birds  and  consists  of  two  brood¬ 
er,  ten  colony  and  two  laying  bouses;  four  small 
incubators,  two  Newtown  hovers,  sixteen  acres 
wired  runs,  and  additional  acreage  for  cultiva¬ 
ting.  Modern  dwelling  with  electric  lights  and 
niniiing  water.  Located  40  miles  from  New 
York.  Two  iiiilos  to  up-to-date  town  and  sta- 
tion.  Rental  $000  per  annum.  Address  NO. 
2802,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I'lI'l’Y-ACRE  farm  in  Southern  Virginia  for  sale’ 
good  dairy  or  poultry  farm;  good  shipping  fa¬ 
cilities  to  points  north:  fertile  soil;  long  Sum¬ 
mers;  seven  families  from  North  located  near* 
price  reasonable.  A.  J.  BURKETT,  Wakefield! 
Va. 


W.AN'rED — Up-to-date  fanner  wants  medium¬ 
sized  stocked-up  farm  to  run  on  shares;  expert 
on  building  up  land;  references.  Address  NO 
2790,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


30  ACRES,  conmiuting  distance  New  Y'ork” 
bungalow,  barn,  silo,  lieiiliouse;  tructlciug’ 
dajry  or  chickens;  milk  12c  at  door;  rmital’ 
$350.09  No.  2770,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANT  'ro  RENT  in  Connecticut,  farm  suitable 
for  poultr.v.  Ylust  liavc  good  w.atcr  or  M-ould 
manage  and  work  plant,  niarried,  no  liciuor 
NO.  2798,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 00  acres,  river,  10  minutes’  tredley 
New  I'.runswick,  fare  5c:  8  rooms,  bath;  barn 
buildings,  or<-liard;  $235  per  acre.  BOX  91,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


IVliscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Candee  colony  brooder,  almost  new 
$18.  10.  OI.l.N,  Lacona,  N.  Y.  ’ 


SOO-EGG  Standard  Cyphers  Incubator.  Satis- 
K'larautced.  CHAS.  L.  HOVER, 
Liiilitligo,  N.  Y.  ’ 


YA’ANTED — Locust  logs  ami  luiubi'r.  C.  C  G\T- 
T’.RAITH  &  SO.N,  47-49  West  St.,  New  York 


City. 


I  U  KE  ST  (i.AR  C.AN'IO  SY’IH  I’ — One  dollar  and 
titty  cents  per  gallon.  JA.MES  F.  McCAEEB 
Insiuore,  Mississippi.  ’ 


YY.ANTED — Carload  clover  or  Alfalfa’  state 
^I.nce.  SUNNYRROOK  FAR.M,  Suilthtown, 


YY.ANIED — Clark  cut-away  orchard  harrow  and 
I'orkncr  orchard  harrow;  must  be  in  iierfocf 
condition.  'P.  A.  CONNERY,  Vineland  N  7 


YVANTED— 5-gal.  glass  jars  for  Crystal  Creain- 
ery;  state  price.  E.  1>.  B.  MARGERU.M, 
Speucerville,  YId. 


YV.AN'q’ED — Cordwood  in  carload  lots.  State  jirice 

and  how  soon  you  can  furnish  wood.  Address 
NO.  2771,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAEE— Sharpless  No.  3  tubular  separator 
‘’""'s;  A1  ruiiiiijing  condition; 
$25.  with  extras,  well  crated,  F.  O.  B.  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.  NO.  2781,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I'OR  SAEE — Encycl.  Brit.,  latest  Werner  Edi¬ 
tion;  about  31  volumes;  cloth  bound,  ill 
maps;  hardly  imed;  e<iual  to  $100  mail  order  edi¬ 
tion;  first  $25  jiostal  money  order  takes  it 
NO.  2782,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SEVEN  HALE  COLONY  BROODERS  for  Bale. 
A.  B.  H.AI.E,  YY’alliugford,  Conn. 


Y’.AR.N  for  Red  Cross  hand  knitting;  absolutely 
all  wool,  fast  colors,  full  pounds,  khaki,  grav 
natural.  O.  B.  GRANCELL,  No.  653  E.  Peiiii 
St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

SI'R.AY’ERS — We  have  more  sprayers  tliau  we 
need,  and  will  give  you  a  bargain  in  either  a 
Hardie  or  a  Bean,  large  trijilex  outfit,  in  gooil 
condition.  YY’rite  for  particulars.  THE  YV. 
W.  FARNSWORTH  CO.,  Watorville,  O. 


Make  Your  Spraying  Effective — Use  the 

STANDARD  W 

I  Tht  Universal  Sprayer  With  a  Hundred  Uses 

SPRAYING  will  do  but  little  good  if  the  spray  pump 
is  weak  and  inefficient.  The  simple,  all-brass 
Standard  sprays  the  highest  orchard  trees  from  the 
ground.  Throws  its  misty  spray  into  niches  and  on  the 
,  under-sides  of  leaves.  Sprays  low  growing  crops  as  fast  as 
,  you  can  walk  by  use  of  the  knapsack  at¬ 
tachment  (furnished  at  slight  addi¬ 
tional  cost).  Can  be  put  to  many 
uses  when  not  needed  for  spraying.^ 

Sold  by  hardware  dealers  and 
seedsmen.  If  you  cannot  secure  a 
Standard  from  your  local  dealer, 
we  will  be  glad  to  supply  you 
direct.  Price  I4.00  prepaid 
(West  of  Denver  $5.00). 

Write  today  for  special 
_  ^  offer  aud  Catalog  .... 

STANDARD  STAMPING  COMPANY,  953  Main  Street, 


Huntington,  W.  Va. 


Barn  No.  221  — 

Our  Gothic  Roof 
Barn.  Simplest, 
.strongest  barn 
you  can  build. 
Has  an  unob¬ 
structed  haymow. 
Lots  of  stall  room. 
In  50  sizes,  upward 
from  as  low  as 


SAVE  on  your  barn.  Get  a  better  barn  for  less  money.  Buy  wholesale 

and  get  FREE  the  professional  services  of  our  barn  architects.  As 
Americans  largest  lumber  dealers,  our  volume  assures  you  lower  prices. 
Selling  through  catalog  only,  saves  for  you.  Practical  barns,  planned  by 
experts,  properly  built  and  ventilated.  Shipped  complete  promptly.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed  no  matter  where  you  live.  Costs  guaranteed — “mill- 
direct-to-farmer”  prices  cover  everything — no  extras. 

Ready-Framed — Ready  to  Nail — Plans  Furnished 

'  •-  > 

All  figuring,  sawing,  beveling,  fitting  of  without  expert  help — big  saving!  Highest 
heavy  timbers — the  hardest  part — we  do.  grade  materials;  lowest  prices.  All  materials 
Measurements  adjusted,  ready  to  nail,  delivered,  at  one  time — no  delays.  No  mid- 
Heights,  roof-pitches,  etc.,  all  figured.  Sim-  dlemen’s  profits  to  pay  and  you  get  skilled 
ply  follow  plan.  You  can  do  erecting  work  advice  throughout. 
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bank,  basement  and  driveway  barns,  balloon  or  self- 
supporting  roofs,  trussed  roofs,  colony  and  individual 
hog  houses,  granaries,  corn  cribs,  iwultry  houses,  im- 

f)lement  sheds,  dairy  houses,  outbuildings,  steer  stalls, 
itter  carriers, cupolas, horse stalls,hay  tools,  door  hang¬ 
ers,  etc.  Shows  wholesale  prices  OD  all.  Use  coupon. 
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Gordon-VanTIne  Co. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

6688  Gordon  Street  Davenport,  Iowa  MB 


Gordon  Van-Tine  ^ 

6688  Gordon  St. 

l5avenport,  lowa 

Please  send  me 
below; 

PI  Barn  Plan  Look  j 

Plan  Book 


free  the  books  checked 
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A  Fair  Review  of  the  N.  Y.  School  Law 

Suggestion  for  a  New  Law 

T  HAVE  road  with  considorahlo  intorost  llio 
i  various  letters .  laihlished  in  your  coluiims  r('- 
oently  in  coudoiuuatiou  and  critieisni  of  the  rural 
school  bill  that  went  into  effect  August  1,  1!)I7. 
From  these  letters  it  is  evident  to  me  that  the  cliief 
criticism  is.  “increased  tax'es,”  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  most  of  the  criticism  so  far  is  (luite 
unfair  to  the  hoards  of  education  throughout  the 
State.  1  have  no  desire  or  purpose  in  uphold 


before  the  Ijegislature,  iu  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  law  has  been  in  pperatiou  i)ut  five  months, 
and  no  l)oard  should  be  condemned  without  more 
careful  investigation.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  the  increased  taxes. 

1.  In  man.v  districts  under  the  former  law  corpora¬ 
tion  and  franchise  as.sessments.  together  'with  the 
public  money  received,  paid  virtually  oue-half  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  a  school  in  that  district, 
thus  keeping  their  tax  rate  far  below  the  actual 
cost  of  operation.  Under  the  townshii)  system  the 
tram.-hi.so  assessments  are  distributed  evenly 


believe  all  villagt*  schools  should  be  operated  under 
a  separate  system  of  taxation. 

.‘5.  Man.v  of  the  schools  were  in  such  a  run¬ 
down  condition  that  extensive  rei)airs  were  im¬ 
perative,  and  in  some  instances  an  attemi)t  was  made 
to  comply  with  the  State  Department  I'eiiuirements 
relative  to  sauitation.  The  onl.v  criticism  i  wish 
to  make  on  this  section  is  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  issued  an  edict  from  time  to  time  for  cer¬ 
tain  re(iuirenients  in  ventilation,  heating  and  san¬ 
itation,  tlmt  aiv  altogether  unrea.sonable,  imprac¬ 
tical  and  unnecessary  in  rural  districts. 


A  District  School  in  Western  New  York.  Fig.  46 


ing  the  law,  for  in  truth  no  citizen  could  have 
done  more  than  the  writ(*r  to  prevent  th(‘  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  township  bill  as  adoi)ted.  However, 
now  1  want  to  see  “fair  pla.v,”  and  I  believe  there 
are  very  few  thoughtful  i)eople  willing  to  con¬ 
cede  the  former  system  of  control  was  perfect. 

1  am  finite  familiar  with  conditions  in  (’hau- 
tauqua  Count.v  and  taken  as  a  whole  our  .schools 
averaged  fully  as  good  as  an.v  count.v  in  the  State, 
and  I  am  forced  to  admit  there  were  abominabh' 
conditions  to  be  found  in  certain  sections,  even 
including  my  own  town,  that  were  a  disgrace  to 
any  community.  The  argument  against  the  bill 
of  “increased  taxes”  is  a  very  flimsy  one  to  carry 


thi’oughout  the  town,  and  I  am  not  la'ad.v  to  admit 
that  this  is  :in  unfair  provision. 

2.  T’nder  the  township  .s.vstem  now  in  opc-ra- 
tion  all  villages  of  le.s.s  than  l.oOO  poi)ulation  are 
included,  and  therefore  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
villa.ge  schools  is  placed  upon  the  town,  thus  iu 
some  instances  lowering  the  tax  rate  in  the  villages, 
with  its  resultant  increase  of  taxes  in  the  rural 
disti-icts.  Many  reasons  have  been  advanced  to  me 
upholding  this  section  of  the  law,  claiming  chiefly 
that  our  boys  and  girls  have  equal  privileges  in’ 
the  village  schools,  and  therefore  the  rural  prop¬ 
erty  should  be  equally  taxed  with  the  village 
property  in  their  maintenance.  This  I  deny  and 


4.  The  new  system  has  providcal  for  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  bonded  imh'btedness,  and  provision  had  to 
be  made  to  meet  interest  and  certificates  due. 

r>.  q'he  l)iggest  imposition  i)laced  upon  the  rural 
districts,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  of  the  “ph.vsical 
director.”  The  Department  has  .sent  out  statistics 
to  support  the  claim  that  our  rural  population  is 
ph.vsicall.v  inferior  to  the  city  population,  and  hence 
it  is  imperative  that  we  have  a  physical  director 
to  mold  us  into  stalwart  men  aud  women,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  it  makes  a  few  more  salaried  otlices.  All 
of  which  I  claim  is  unjust,  untrue  and  without  di- 
ri'ct  henetit  to  anyone  aside  from  the  “physical 
director.” 
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(>.  'J'lie  exi)onf?e  of  organization  had  to  bo  con¬ 
sidered,  salaries  i)rovided  for  the  clerk,  treasurer 
and  janitors;  also  in  some  cases  extra  teachers  en¬ 
gaged  and  higher  salaries  paid.  All  of  which  has 
contributed  to  a  higlier  tax  rate.  If  the  township 
bill  now  in  force  is  not  repealed  or  amended,  a  high 
lax  rate  will  be  necessary  foi-  many  years  to  come 
without  any  visible  efficiency  from  its  operation.  In 
the  first  place  it  provides  for  the  apprai.sal  and  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  town  of  all  school  i)roperty,  even  in¬ 
cluding  the  village  schools,  and  ])ayments  for  the 
same  shall  be  met  in  five  annual  installments. 

There  is  now  in  many  villages  a  bonded  indebt- 
ediK'ss  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  thou.sand  dollar.s,  in 
addition  to  the  ecpiity  owned  by  the  villages,  and 
again  I  reiterate  that  all  village  schools  should 
be  separated  entirely  in  their  support  from  the 
rural  schools.  At  the  same  time  I  don’t  believe  in 
g;ving  the  Educational  Department  the  right  of 
confiscation  of  school  property  without  just  recom¬ 
pense  to  the  legitimate  (»\vners,  neither  is  it  fair 
to  pro])erty  owners  in  a  district  with  a  good  school 
to  be  forced  to  jiay  an()ther  assessment  pjwards  the 
ei’cction  of  .schools  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  In 
this  the  new  law  has  been  fair  and  impartial,  and 
after  excluding  the  village  schools  from  its  opera¬ 
tion  no  rural  tax-payer  could  have  any  just  cause 
for  com)ilaint.  In  asking  the  Legislature  for  the 
rei>eal  or  amendment  of  the  bill  we  should  be  i»re- 
pared  to  offer  something  we  know  to  be  better 
than  the  old.  and  an  improvement  on' the  new  plan, 
and  it  is  too  large  a  matter  for  .any  indivi<lual  to 
attemiff  alone.  The  only  fair  way  to  do,  is  for 
tliose  who  are  truly  interested  in  the  better  hous¬ 
ing  and  education  of  our  children  to  un.selfishly 
and  impartially  state  through  your  columns  and 
to  our  legislators  brief  jilans  from  which  a  bill 
may  be  produced  to  meet  fairly  all  conditions  to 
Ite  found  in  every  rural  community  throughout  the 
State. 

1  truly  believe  our  State  1  )eitartment  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  coni])ose<l  of  lair  and  broa<l-minded  men, 
and  1  also  believe  that  practically  all  of  our  rural 
citizens  stand  rea<ly  and  willing  to  i)ay  out  their 
la.«t  cent  if  necessary,  to  give  their  children  a  bet¬ 
ter  education  than  they  themselves  have  had.  and 
are  far  alx.ve  being  classed  as  “pikers.”  The  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions  of  an  outline  for  a  bill  ma.^ 
st'i've  to  oixMi  up  discussion  that  may  eventually  lead 
us  somewhere  near  a  sohition : 

I.  ('onlinue  tiie  township  as  a  Tinit  for  taxation. 

II.  Exclude  all  villages  over  500  population. 

III.  I’eianit  the  electors  in  each  district  to  select 
as  formerly  two  directors  to  serve  a  two-year  term 
ai’ran.aed  .“^o  that  one  would  be  chosen  annually, 
such  election  to  be  held  in  their  own  school  building. 

I V.  lte(iuire  the  electors  of  all  districts  in  the 
town  outside  the  larger  villages  to  assemble  for 
the  purpo.sp  of  selecting  an  executive  head  of 
three  members,  from  among  themselves  or  other 
(pialified  electors  of  the  town,  such  selection  to  be 
made  by  a  two-third  vote. 

V.  The  executive  body  should  consist  of  a  man¬ 
ager.  clerk  and  treasurer,  the  manager  and  clerk 
to  iK*  paid  a  moderate  salary  in  no  ca.se  to  exceed 
.$2(K>  per  year  each,  and  the  treasurer  permitted 
to  collect  the  usual  per  cent  on  taxes  for  his  re¬ 
compense. 

VI.  .Ml  of  the  minor  repairs  and  upkeep  of  the 
buildings  might  safely  be  left  with  the  executive 
body,  and  the  more  important  matters  such  as  ex¬ 
tensive  repairs,  new  building.s,  textbook.s,  teachers, 
etc.,  be  considered  by  the  full  town  board,  and  ^\heu 
a  difference  of  opinion  existed  recpiire  a  two-third 
vote  for  decision. 

A’ll.  I’l'cvent  the  consolidation  of  schools  withoiit 
the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  property  owners  in¬ 
volved. 

A’lll.  .\ppraise  all  rural  school  property  as  now 
planned  and  provide  foi-  the  purchase  of  same  by 
the  town,  excluding  from  such  appraisal  all  vil¬ 
lage  schools, 

IX.  Make  the  town.ship  its  own  boundary  for 
taxation  rather  than  the  i)resent  system  of  joint  dis¬ 
trict  boundaries. 

X.  Provide  tuition  in  full  by  the  State  to  all  vil¬ 
lage  schools  in  ])ayment  of  all  rural  children  ad¬ 
mitted. 

XI.  Provide  for  the  acceptance  of  pupils  in  the 
grades  of  the  nearest  rural  schools  regardless  of 
town.ship  boundary,  tuition  to  be  ecpialized  between 
towns  as  i>er  avera.ge  cost  of  maintenance. 

XII.  Eliminate  entirely  the  special  physical  di¬ 
rector,  military  training  director,  school  nurse  and 
compulsory  medical  examination  of  the  pupils  by 
the  educational  department  of  the  town,  as  the  re- 
.sults  obtained  by  the  present  sy.stem  are  a  farce  and 
absolutely  worthless  in  rural  communities. 

XIII.  Kequire  and  provide  .sitecial  courses  of  in- 
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St  ruction  in  the  training  department  of  our  normal 
and  high  schools  for  the  general  training  of  teachers 
for  rural  schools. 

XIV.  Provide  through  the  State  Architects’  De¬ 
partment  plans  of  buildings,  including  heating,  ven¬ 
tilation  and  sanitation,  that  are  practical  and  ser¬ 
viceable  in  rural  communities,  and  not  excessive  in 
cost  of  construction  and  operation. 

XV.  Kequire  parents  of  all  pupils  admitted  to 
schools  to  present  a  health  certificate  from  a  com¬ 
petent  physician  on  the  opening  of  school  each  year, 
same  to  be  filed  Avith  the  clerk,  thus  giving  a  record 
of  the  child’s  health  from  its  entrance.  If  the  par¬ 
ents  are  not  able  to  furnish  this  certificate,  the  poor 
department  of  the  town  are  the  proper  officials  to 
appeal  to  for  relief. 

XVI.  I’rovide  a  fund  by  State  aid  to  enable 
jmpils  in  limited  circumstances  to  complete  a  basic 
education,  fitting  them  for  more  extensive  agricul¬ 
tural  development  in  the  rural  communities. 

q'he  writer  has  served  as  a  school  trustee  four 
years  and  is  now  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  town  of  Sheridan,  Chautamiua  County. 
P.efore  the  i)assage  of  the  bill  I  devoted  much  time 
in  debating  the  merits  of  the  town.ship  plan  with 
various  State  officials,  and  -did  everything  possible 
to  prevent  its  enactment,  'riiere  are,  however,  some 
good  points  in  it.  and  I  believe  in  amendments 
rather  than  an  outright  repeal.  ki(  H.akd 

Dunkirk.  X’.  V. 


The  Farm  Labor  Question 

q’here  never  was  more  trouble  in  obtaining  compe¬ 
tent  help  on  the  farm.  ’I'lie  usual  sources  of  supply 
have  been  scraped  clean  and  we  must  now  go  to  the 
unusual  places.  ’I'liK  K.  X.-Y.  goes  to  all  sorts  of  peo¬ 
ple.  and  we  often  find  help  in  unexpected  places.  Let 
us  s(‘e  what  can  b(*  done  about  labor.  Here  are  two 
unusual  letters — fair  samples  of  others.  We  do  not 
know  these  jtarties  personally,  but  they  talk  sensibly  at 
least  : 

Chance  for  Men  Without  Capital 

Cll  is  being  written  concerning  the  seriousness 
of  the  shortage  of  farm  labor,  due  to  high 
Avages  Avhich  are  being  i)aid  in  munition  \\'()rks  and 
other  industries  located  in  our  cities.  I'liese  are 
(h’awing  the  young  men  from  the  farms,  causing 
great  difficulty,  at  a  time  Avhen  the  Avorld  needs 
food,  in  kee]»ing  the  farms  up  to  their  highest  i)ro- 
ductive  capacity,  and  in  some  instances  causing 
g(»od  farm  land  to  be  abandoned  entirely,  or  only 
being  jiaitly  AA’Oi’ked.  Conditions  haA’e  become  so 
acute  as  to  cause  the  factory  sy.stem  of  farming  to  ^ 
be  advocated  as  a  .solution  to  this  in-obleju. 

XoAA’,  hoAA'  about  the  ))eoi)le  who  have  a  desire  to 
go  back  to  the  farms,  men  Avho'haA'e  been  raised  or 
IniA’c  worked  on  farms  and  who  liaA'o  an  honest  de¬ 
sire  to  go  back?  Why  not  giA’e  them  a  chance,  as 
another  solution?  ’The  Avriter  knows  man.v,  himself 
included,  good,  steady,  industrious  men  Avith  families, 
Avbo  understand  farming  and  avIio  an*  (b'sirous  of 
becoming  f.armers  again,  but  Avho  do  not  feel  that 
they  can  afford  to  use  their  small  savings  in  making 
the  reipiired  first  payment  on  a  farm,  as  this  Avould 
leave  them  ]tractically  Avithout  funds  for  seed  and 
eiiuipment  lUHHled  for  the  first  year's  Avork,  but  aa'Iio 
would  be  very  glad  of  an  opportunity  Avhereby  they  > 
could  rent  farms  or  pa  its  of  farms  Avith  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  same. 

Is  there  not  some  Avay  by  which  Ave,  of  this  clas.s, 
may  come  in  contact  Avith  the  owners  of  farm  lands. 
Avho  find,  that  under  present  conditions,  they  are 
unable  to  AVork  their  full  acreage,  and  who  would 
be  Avilling  to  give  us  a  chanc(‘  on  a  propo.sition 
Avhere  they  do  not  stand  to  lose  one  dollar. 

XeAv  .lersey.  t-  ’*• 

A  Family  of  Workers 

W(‘  have  a  (luostion  on  Avhich  Ave  reipiest  your 
most  earnest  advice.  Doing  a  Avonian  Avith  a  num¬ 
ber  of  children  to  iirovide  for  I  am  up  against  a 
bard  i)ro])osition.  As  Ave  are  country  folks  the  city 
seems  to  offer  no  place  for  us.  A  number  of  these 
children  are  able  to  Avork  enough  to  pay  tlnnr  Avay. 
.Mother  wishes  to  keep  the  family  together  as  long 
as  possible.  She  thinks  that  there  may  be  homes 
Avhere  the  services  of  such  a  family  would  be  in  de¬ 
mand.  Mother  is  an  excellent  cook  and  housekeeper, 
also  is  a  trained  nurse.  I  am  18  years  old  and 
mother  has  trained  me  to  do  all  kinds  of  houscAVork  ; 
also  I  have  hud  experience  in  all  kinds  of  farm  Avork 
as  Ave  have  carried  on  a  farm  of  our  oavii  for  live 
years  alone.  There  is  a  boy  of  V2  years  avIio  is  able 
to  do  chores  and  all  kinds  of  small  jobs  on  a  farm. 
We  Avould  like  to  get  a  place  on  a  farm  Avhere  Ave 
could  Avork  all  together.  We  are  Avilling  to  Avork 
•  for  a  very  reasonable  Avage.  We  are  American  peo- 
jile  and  belong  to  the  (’ongregational  Church.  This 
family  is  entirely  capable  of  running  a  farm  pro- 
A’ided  it  AA'ere  all  stocked  and  in  condition  to  AA'oik. 

New  ILanqtshire. 


Seeding  Oats  in  the  Mud 

I  AM  much  intei-ested  in  Mr.  Shirley’s  “sermons” 
on  Alfalfa,  and  have  ten  acres  of  corn  stubble 
in  good  condition  to  try  his  method.  He  states  that 
it  has  i)roved  successful  for  five  years,  but  is  not  .so 
clear  about  his  oat  groAving,  as  he  only  mentions 
one  trial  of  his  oavii  and  one  of  his  Quaker  friend. 
As  I  understand  it  the  oats  Avere  soAvn  on  the  sur¬ 
face  Avithout  coA’ering,  .'^ame  as  the  Alfalfa.  If  it  is 
possible  to  groAV  them  in  that  Avay  it  should  be  gen¬ 
erally  proven  in  these  scarce  labor  days,  as  earliness 
seems  to  be  (piite  imi»ortant,  as  shoAvn  by  Prof.  Hop¬ 
kins  of  Illinois  University  in  his  account  of  “Poor- 
land  Farms’’  doing  for  1017.  TAventy-tAvo  acres 
soAvn  in  Alarch  gave  75  bushels  per  acre.  Avhile  22 
acres  soavm  a  month  later  yielded  only  40  bushels  per 
acre.  If  thought  too  ri.sky  to  leave  Avithout  cover¬ 
ing  Avhy  not  drag  Avhen  the  surface  tlniAvs  tAvo  or 
three  inches?  The  freezing  afterAvard  Avould  )»reA'ent 
injury  to  clay  soil. 

Half  AA'a.A'  from  my  i)lace  to  toAvn  is  a  model  farm 
of  GO  acres,  and  on  it  a  young  cherry  orchard.  OJie 
end  of  Avhich  is  on  a  steep  hillside.  The  OAvner 
groAvs  lots  of  Alfalfa,  but  the  little  plot  of  half  an 
acre  on  the  hillside  alAvays  shoAvs  up  be.st.  When 
asked  for  the  rea.son  he  could  not  account  for  it,  but 
.said  the  funny -thing  about  it  Avas  that  that  little 
patch  Avas  muddied  in,  explaining  that  after  soAving 
Alfalfa  in  the  orchard  and  dragging  all  but  the  hill¬ 
side  he  Avas  stoi)i)ed  by  rain,  Avhich  lasted  tAVO  or 
three  days.  Fearing  the  ,Tune  sun  AvouId  diy  up  the 
sprouted  seed  Ixffore  the  soil  Avas  fit  to  Avork  he 
dragged  it  over  Avhile  so  Avet  and  slippery  that  the 
hor.ses  could  hai'dly  keep  fi-om  sliding  doAvn  the  hill, 
.vet  it  resulted  in  the  best  stand  he  ever  had.  Will 
you  ask  Mr.  Shirle.v  for  further  light  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  abso  his  vicAVs  on  the  “mudding”  scheme,  and  if 
either  plan  is  feasible  for  oats  Avhy  not  for  spring 
Avheat?  Let  us  be  ready  to  “celebrate  Washington’s 
birthday’’  in  a  manner  Avorth  AA'hile. 

LemiAvee  Uo.,  Mich.  av.altek  cleme.nt. 

K.-N.-Y. — Several  readers  report  failure  Avith  this 
oat  seeding  in  the  frozen  m  id.  We  should  tr.v  it  as 
an  experiment  onl.A',  and  if  it  failed  agree  to  charge 
it  up  to  experience  and  blame  no  one  for  doing  it. 


A  Fence  for  the  Snow 

We  have  a  AvindoAv  facing  the  north  right  OA’or  our 
cistern.  We  are  short  of  raiiiAvater  and  thought  Ave 
would  stop  the  snoAv  by  placing  a  tight  board  bi’eak, 
siich-  as  they  use  on  the  railroad.  We  placed  the  break 
just  east  of  the  north  AvindoAV.  It  has  snoAved  hard  for 
tAVO  days  from  the  nortliAvest,  almost  north-northwest, 
but  Ave  have  failed  to  stoii  any  snoAV.  My  neighbor  says 
Ave  should  put  the  break  to  the  Avest  of  the  AvindoAV. 
lIoAV  about  it?  You  see  Ave  thought  to  make  a  suoav- 
bank  right  by  the  Avindow  and  shovel  it  into  the  cistern. 

Wayne  Co.,  X.  Y.  E.  n. 

NOW,  Avben  driven  before  the  Avind,  obeys  prac- 
ticull.v  the  same  laAVs  as  silt  and  sand  carried 
in  a  SAviftly  floAving  stream.  They  are  very  com¬ 
parable  ca.ses.  In  each  ca.se  particles  are  carried  by 
a  medium  that  is  not  capable  of  .supporting  them 
Avhen  it  is  at  rest.  In  the  case  of  a  stream  a  sandbar 
is  built  up  or  deposited,  Avhen/  for  any  reason,  the 
velocity  is  checked  or  le.ssened,  and  in  the  same  Avay 
a  snoAA'drift  is  left  Avhere  an  obstruction  of  any  kind 
civates  an  eddy  current  or  checks  the  velocity  of  the 
Avind.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  largest 
banks  are  left  on  the  lee  side  of  an  obstruction  of 
this  kind,  due  to  the  air  current  ri.sing  to  sAveep  over 
the  obstruction  and  then  eddying  doAvn  into  the  par¬ 
tial  vacuum  created  on  the  other  side.  1  think  that 
I’ailroad  companies  usually  ob.serve  this  rule  Avhen 
setting  snoAV  fences,  placing  them  on  the  side  of  the 
road  from  Avhich  the  ])revailing  storms  come,  and 
far  enough  l)ack  from  the  ti'ack  so  that  the  .suoaa'- 
bank  is  deposited  betAveen  the  fence  and  the  right-of- 
.vay. 

If  your  prevailing  storms  are  from  the  direction 
of  the  one  that  you  mention,  1  Avould  expect  the 
fence  jilaced  as  your  mdghbor  suggests  to  catch  the 
’  ".ore  snoAV,  although  eddy  currents  caused  by  your 
buildings  might  make  another  placing  more  efficient 
in  forming  a  bank  Avhere  you  desire.  A  little  ex- 
]ierimenting  and  observation  on  your  part  Avill  shoAv 
you  just  Avhere  the  bank  is  most  likel.A'  to  torm  in 
this  particular  case.  1  do  not  understand  the  idea 
of  filling  the;  cistern  Avith  siioav.  It  Avill  recpiire  a 
tremendous  amount  of  heat  to  melt  this  siioaa'.  and 
unless  you  are  provided  Avith  some  read.v  means  of 
obtaining  this  1  Avould  expect  the  scheme  to  be  a 
failure.  «■  »• 


Ip’  “suoav  is  luaimrc*.’’  as  avc  have  hoard  old  farmers 
say.  there  should  be  no  need  of  fertilizer  in  the  North 
this  year.  But  there  is  very  little  fertility  in  suoav. 

Another  thing  that  seems  to  baffle  stockmen  and 
naturalists  is  the  star  in  the  forehead  of  the  horse.  We 
find  a  very  large  proportion  of  red  horses  shoAviug  this 
white  spot  or  star.  Where  does  it  come  from? 
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Selecting  the  “War  Garden” 

Weedy  Land  Made  Over 

LANNING  THE  WoUK. — While  many  failures 
may  be  recorded  apiiust  fiarden  experiences 
the  past  year,  we  may  look  for  more  and  hotter  war 
jjardens  this  comin,;;  season.  Increased  price  of 
food  i)roducts.  aloiiij  with  a  desire  to  contrihute 
somethin.s'  toward  winniuk  the  war,  will  turn  many 
once  <liscoura^ed  pirdeiuu-s  to  the  soil  aftain-  iMore- 
ovcr.  it  wili  hi-iii^  new  recruits  into  the  f^ai’den 
traiidiif;  cami>s.  Every  pr(isi)ccti ve  irardener  who  is 
not  so  fortunate  as  ti»  own  a  plot  on  which  to  beijin 
(  iierations,  should  choose  om*  at  once,  and  l)eKin 
jilans  foi'  ijuttinjx  it  in  shape  for  j^arden  purpo.ses. 
Ill  this  way  larger  net  returns  oii  money,  time  and 
ciK'rsr.v  spent,  will  lie  received  from  the  garden. 

SOIL  AN1>  DRAINAGE. — The  soil  should  have 
first  consideration  in  choosing  an.v  jdot  for  garden 
us(‘.  A  light,  sandy  loam  will  give  earlier  crops  of 
better  ipiality  than  will  a  soil  'of  heavy  loam  or 
clay.  Good  drainage  Is  essential,  and  a  southeast 
exposure  is  desirable.  d'hc  iilot  which  has  good 
drainage  and  good  exposure  need  not  bo  avoided  on 
account  of  its  luxuriant  growth  of 
weeds  the  past  few  si'asons.  Weed  . 
of  the  right  kind. — Ganada  tliislio. 

(pi.-ick  grass  and  inaii.v  others- -a re 
found  in  aluindance  on  good,  rich 
soils.  True,  the  plot  will  be  well 
seeded,  but  weeds  iiece-ssitate  suc¬ 
cessive  cultivation,  which  is  an  cs- 
siMitial  to  succi'ss  on  any 
.soil.  Rrush.  tin  cans  and  otluu- 
rubbish  on  the  filot  shoubl  not  be 
regarded  as  a  great  barriei-  to 
splendid  garden  crojis,  since  they 
ma.v  he  easil.v  riunovi'd  if  taken 
before  the  ground  thaws  in  the 
Spring.  'I'wo  of  the  prize-winning 
gardens  in  the  Ithaca.  New  York, 
home  gardiMi  did)  contest  the  past 
.vear.  were  located  on  plots  fornu'rly 
used  as  a  dumj)  heap,  and  coveriMl 
with  tall  weeds  at  the  heginning 
of  the  season's  opiu'ations.  "WeiMls. 
brush  and  other  trasli  were  re¬ 
moved  by  the  load.  'I'lie  acconi- 
panying  jihotograph,  Figs.  -17  and 
•IN,  taken,  one  bid'ore  a  certain  j^bd 
was  cleared,  and  the  other  sevei'al 
months  ;ift(‘r  th(‘  garden  was 
planted,  suggest  a  wider  use  of  sim¬ 
ilar  plots  in  inan.v  cities. 

nriTtDVi.VG  soil,  TEXTl'RE. 

— Should  the  soil  of  the  jilot  to  h(‘ 
nsi'd  this  yeai"  si'cmi  lu'avy.  that  is, 
cla.viw  and  .soggy,  or  should  it  havt* 
provi'd  so  tlie  past  .\e:ir.  the  use  of 
coal  aslii's  or  cindei's  will  be  found 
lu'lpful.  These  should  be  scatlei'cd 
on  the  surface  as  taken  from  the 
furnace  duidng  the  Winter,  lightly, 
or  an  inch  or  .so  in  (h'pth  if  the 
soil  is  extremely  hard  or  soggy. 

(’inders  may  be  well  tu rul'd  under 
by  deep  sjiading  or  plowing.  Wood 
ashes  serve  the  same  inirjiose  as 
cinders,  though  to  a  much  less  ex¬ 
tent.  hi'side  furnishing  jdant  food  in 
consideralili'  ipiantities.  The  ii.se 
of  lime  will  lend  to  loosen  up  heavy 
soils  and  to  correct  their  acldit.v. 

IMost  soggy,  heavy  soils  are  some¬ 
what  acid  in  nature,  therefore  garden  crops  do  not 
resiiond  Avell  to  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  to  cul¬ 
tural  methods.  Ground  limestone,  apidied  at  the 
rate  of  two  tons  per  acre,  Avill  greatly  henetit  the.se 
sour  soils.  This  is  best  applied  on  the  surface  after 
.si»ading  or  jilowing  is  finished,  and  worked  in  as 
the  si'i'd  bed  is  prepared.  T.eaves  raked  from  the 
lawn  or  street  parking  nmy  well  he  .spread  on  the 
garden  i)lot  and  sjiaded  and  plowed  under.  Stable 
nuinui-e  .should  he  used  iu  the  same  waj'  if  availa¬ 
ble.  When  well  rotted  it  may  he  apiilied  at  the 
I'ate  of  2d  oi-  '2~>  tons  jier  acre.  Much  will  be  gained 
through  having  the  garden  plot  chosen  and  iu  shape 
for  jdowing  when  time  comes  next  spring. 

E.  L.  KIKKPATHICK. 


Government  Regulation  of  Prices 

I  The  following  letter  was  sent  to  Senator  .Tames  W. 
AVadsworth  by  E.  II.  Walker  of  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 
It  well  expresses  the  sentiments  of  a  large  i)roportion 
of  New  York  farmers — especially  the  grain  growers.] 

HE  FARMERS’  SIDE. — AVe  have  all  noted  the 
most  brief  and  casual  reference  of  the  President 
in  his  annual  message  recently  read  by  him  before  Gou- 
gress,  relative  to  farmer.s  comphuuts  of  unjust  re¬ 
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striction  on  the  s.ale  of  their  product,  and  asking  for 
still  moi-e  power  to  regulate  prices  in  other  things. 
As  a  farmer  speaking  for  fanners,  and  voicing  the 
s(‘ntiments  and  feeling  of  the  farmers  .-ilmost  Avith- 
out  excei)tion.  I  feel  that  tin*  i»ower  given  to  the 
President  last  year  should  Ik*  very  much  restricted 
instead  of  extended,  and  that  instead  of  general 
powers  b(‘ing  given  the.v  slmuld  bt*  cU'arly  defined  in 
order  that  conlidenta'  instead  of  distrust  .should 
again  be  felt  by  those  who  till  the  soil  and  uixui 
whom  the  food  sipiply  for  the  nation  rc'sts. 

AA'IIEAT  PRIGES. — In  regard  to  control  of 
wheat  prices  he  has  entirely  disregarded  the  Avishes 
of  those  Avho  produced  this  article  of  food,  and  uc- 
cei»ted  the  judgment  of  meii  Avholly  Avithout  sym¬ 
pathy  or  first  hand  knowledge  of  its  production.  In 
the  opei’ation  of  the  control  of  Avheat  prices  the 
Food  Admini.strator  has  ajipointed  almost  Avithout 
exception,  members  of  the  Grain  Dealers’  As.socia- 
tion,  making  them  absolute  masters  of  the  grading, 
buying  and  inspection  of  Avheat.  As  a  result  Avheat 
has  been  bought,  and  sold  for  g<‘u(‘rations  as  No. 
2  or  No.  2  wheat  now  grades  No.  .A  or  No.  7.  and 
millers  who  ni'c  pc'iT'ectly  willing  to  |»urchase  under 


tile  old-time  gr.uling  so  hnig  .-is  the  wheat  is  good 
dry  tlouring  Avheat,  are  prevente<l  from  doing  so  by 
an  inspector  who  is  sometimes  a  member  of  the 
Grain  D(‘alers’  Association.  AVhat  is  the  result'.' 
A.sk  any  farmer  who  has  drawn  a  bushel  of  Avheat 
to  market.  Their  experience  is  that  they  receiA'e 
about  loc  pel'  bu.  less  than  the  price  made  by  the 
President  for  that  grade  of  Avheat.  Our  natural 
conclusion  is  that  the  Food  .Vdministration,  is  not 
only  i)ermitting  but  promoting  this  A’ery  profitable 
and  iiernicious  practice.  This  Avork  of  grading  is  all 
done  after  the  Avheat  is  .shippHl  and  arrives  at  des¬ 
tination  Avhere  .shipment  is  made. 

1  R.NINTERESTED  INSPECTION  NEEDED.— 
.Xow  as  to  n'lnedies.  I  might  suggest  that  this  could 
very  properly  be  done  by  the  county  agents  and 
experiment  station.s,  preferably  the  former,  thus 
insuring  disinterested  grading  and  in.spection 
Avhereas,  under  the  present  practice,  the  grading  and 
insiK'Ction  is  done  by  persons  whose  protits  are  bet¬ 
ter  when  the  grade  is  kept  below  the  usually  ac¬ 
cepted  rating,  thus  insuring  to  them.selves  larger 
profits  than  the  grain  dealers  have  received  during 
any  previous  years.  The  stabilizing  of  prices,  by 
the  Food  Administration  has  simply  tiiken  profits 


from  the  producer  and  given  them  by  governmental 
administration  to  the  self-styled  “legitimate  distri¬ 
butors'’  or  grain  dealers.  The  consumer  .seems  to 
have  received  no  api»reciahle  benefit  from  this  con- 
fi.scation  of  producers’  jirofits. 

REttn.ATTNG  GD.ST. — No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  regulate  labor  or  industrial  products  Avhich  enter 
into  the  cost  of  agricultural  products,  especially 
wheat.  Ilor.seshoeing,  all  agricidtui'al  iTiiplements. 
the  cost  of  thrashing,  haypressing,  etc.,  has  d()ublcd. 
Rinding  twine,  labor,  building  m.-iterial.  fencing,  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  living  ('Xi)enses  have*  trcble<l.  Fnder 
the  present  law,  the  executiA’e  has  been  given  powuo- 
to  regulate  lu'ices  on  a  part  of  thos<'  things  Avhich 
enter  into  the  cost  of  i)roduciug  wlu'at  and  other 
agricultural  products,  hut  has  not  av.ailed  himself 
of  the  exercise  of  tho.se  rights  of  conti'ol. 

REGUL.VTINtJ  GOST  OF  PR(  )I  R'G'f  I  ON.— I 
think  a  Avise  restriction  Avould  be  to  restrict  any 
control  over  foo<l  i»roducts  until  aftei'  restriction 
has  been  placed  upon  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  nt'ce.s- 
sary  things  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  production. 
It  is  ])o.ssibU‘  under  the  saiiK'  act  of  Congress  that 
gi\(‘s  tin*  I’r(‘si<lent  control  of  foinl  pi-ices  to  rcgidat(' 
lu-ices  of  many  of  the  things  Avhich 
('liter  into  the  cost  of  producing 
these  foods.  As  for  instance,  twine, 
agricultural  imiileim'iits.  harness, 
wagons,  fertilizers,  etc.  He  has  not 
availed  himself  of  his  powers  to 
control  the.se  priems  of  the.si'  thing.s, 
and  the  farmer  is  at  the  mercy  of 
those  Avho  do  control  them.  Con¬ 
gress  has  full  iiower  to  give  the 
I’resident  authority  to  control  all 
the  factors  of  cost  in  the  ]iroduc- 
tion  of  any  lu’oduct.  agricultural  or 
otherwis('.  However,  this  .s(«('ms  im¬ 
practicable.  for  it  would  involve  an 
endless  amount  of  (h'tail  in  the  ad- 
minist ratii.u  of  such  a  law,  and 
would  ine\itably  fail  in  practical 
oper.ition.  It  Avouhl  s('em  better  to 
abjindon  all  restriction  as  to  mat- 
t('rs  of  jirice  la'gulatioii  at  primary 
market s,  and  bi'ud  tlu'  en('rgi(‘s  of 
lb('  Administi’a t ion  to  bring  to  strict 
accountability  tho.se  Avho  took  ad¬ 
vantage  by  taking  (‘\'c<'ssiv('  protits 
in  distributing  food  lu'oducts  and 
other  iK'cc'ssaries.  d'his  subj(>cf  has 
b(>(‘ii  discuss('d  by  men  of  all 
stations  of  life  Avho  an'  in  close 
touch  with  the  lU’oduction  of  food. 
All  .s('(>m  to  b('  agiH'cd  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  i-estriciion  as  to  jirices  at  pri¬ 
mary  markets  should  be  entlrel.v 
abjindoned,  or  that  eiiuitable  re¬ 
strictions  should  be  iilaced  uiion  all 
necessary  items  ent('ring  into  the 
cost  of  food  production. 

RES'l’RIG'ITON  OF  PROFITEER¬ 
ING. —  It  is  my  silicon'  lu'lief  that 
till'  most  ('tiicient  and  practical 
nu'thod  would  be,  as  I  IniA'e  befon' 
stated,  to  abandon  all  attt'inpts  to 
tix  a  price  on  food  at  the  jirimary 
mark('l.  and  appl.v  drastic  nu'ans 
dii'c'ctly  ui)on  tho.se  Avho  are  proft- 
eeriiig  in  regard  to  excessive  jirotits. 
If  Congress  Avishes  to  encourage  lar¬ 
ger  production  tlu'y  surel.v  must 
adopt  one  or  the  other  of  the  lines 
of  action  I  IniAe  indicaft'd.  The 
course  that  has  been  pursued  by  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  has  provoked  the  full  measure  of  contempt 
on  the  jiart  of  the  farmer  for  its  Inmesty  and  jus¬ 
tice.  Its  grading  is  not  done  in  a  manner  to  alloAv 
a.  proper  apiieal  Avhen  manifestly  impropi'r  grading 
Ims  been  made,  and  .selfishly  inten'sted  iiersons  are 
alloAved  to  complain  of  comiietitoi's  and  placed  in 
a  position  as  insiiector  of  these  competitors,  d'his 
C('rtainly  is  a  case  of  the  most  grossly  imiiropc'r 
combination  of  crooked  business  and  crookt'd  poli¬ 
tics.  and  I  must  earnestly  urge  upon  you  the  most 
effective  action  you  may  he  able  to  in'i-form. 

E.  II.  AA  .AI.KEi:. 


Mi.ssissii'i'i  is  the  first  Stnti'  to  acci'pt  tlu*  prohibition 
amcudiiu'iit.  Noav  avc  iu'('d  21  more. 

Let  us  see  you  find  a  dozen  people  iu  Ncav  A'ork  State 
not  tied  up  to  some  public  job  avIio  will  say  they  are 
proud  of  the  State  Legislature  and  its  Avork. 

Dh.  Lipma.x’s  i)ro('('Ss  of  using  sulpbui’  in  the  com- 
|)ost  heap  to  make  suiiersulphate  Avill  be  fully  tested 
this  year.  The  experiment  .stations  of  Texas.  Kentucky, 
Georgia.  Tennessee,  North  (''arolina,  DeluAvare,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  loAva,  A'irginia  and  NeAv  .Tersey, 
and  possibly  also  AVi.sconsin  and  Maryland,  Avill  arrange 
for  co-o|)erative  AVork  on  the  composting  of  sulphur  ancl 
floats.  The  value  of  the  composted  material  AVill  be 
tested  out  iu.pot  experiments. 


The  Same  Land  Turned  into  a  Prize  Garden.  Fig.  48 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Burpee’s  Annual 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog, 
contains  the  latest  and  most  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  “Best  Seeds  that  Grow.’’  216 
pages  with  103  colored  illustrations  of  the 
latest  novelties  and  hundreds  of  illustrations 
of  every  variety  of  V’egetable  and  Flower 
Seeds.  It  is  sent  free  to  those  who  write  for 
it.  A  post  card  will  do.  Write  for  your  copy 
today,  and  please  mention  this  publication. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co. 

Burpee  Buildings  Philadelphia 


BLUE” 

Make  better  gardens.  All 
are  tested  for  purity  and 
vitality.  Have  been 
giving  satisfaction  for 
over  50  years.  Be  sure 
and  try  our  ^ 

5FlNEVEGEIABLES10c>^ 

^  One  large  packet  each  of  (|  ll^ 
Bean,  Beet,  Lettuce,  Rad¬ 
ish  and  Tomato — postpaid. 

All  are  heavy  jaelding  and  ex¬ 
ceptionally  Hue  in  quality.  Try  them, 

Large  CATALOG  FREE 

Gives  helpful  cultural  directions 
and  offers  strictly  hiffh-crade 
seeds  at  fair  prices.  Writeforit. 

,  Livingston  Seed  Co. 

Box  2SS4  Colambasi  Obio 


Making  Firewood  in  Southern  California 

The  picture  taken  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  last  November,  .shows  one  of  our 
rc'aders.  Mr.  Oron  N.  Cadwell,  making 
firewood  of  a  cliestiUit  tree,  the  seed  of 

whicli  he  jdanted  -40  years  ago. 

Mr.  Cadwell  was  boi-n  in  Centerville. 
Allegjuiy  County  N.  Y.,  Feb.  35,  3S00. 
In  .November,  3SG8,  he  moved  to  Car- 
pinteria.  Cal.,  wliero  he  has  lived  since. 
Few  men  of  SS  have  either  the  strengtli 
or  disi)usitiuii  ti>  handle  such  a  strenuous 
job  as  the  picture  sliows.  ’I'he  trees  in 
the  background  are  live  oaks,  the  most 
beautiful  of  California  oaks. 


with  real  reason,  as  valuable  “Spring 
medicine.’’  Rhubarb  contains  numerous 
crystalline  bodies,  known  botanically  as 
rapbides,  which  under  the  micro.scope 
have  the  appearance  of  needles.  They 
consist  of  calcium  oxalate,  which  in  some 
sami)les  reaches  a  i)roportion  of  35  to  40 
per  cent.  Rhuharh  also  contains  tannic 
and  gallic  acids,  sugar,  .starch,  pectin  and 
various  inorganic  .salt.s. 


Alfalfa  on  Grain  Stubble 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  tlie  feasibility  of  obtaining 
a  stand  of  Alfalfa  by  seeding  without 
j)n'i)aration  of  the  soil  and  using  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  ainonnt  of  seed.  Seven¬ 
teen  yeai'S  ago  I  seeded  my  first  field  of 
Alfalfa,  using,  by  the  advice  of  an  (‘X- 
perienced  fiiimd,  32  iionnds  of  seed  to  the 


Culture  of  Caraway 

Caraway  is  sown  in  rows,  on  well- 
))repared  soil,  15  to  38  inches  apart,  dur¬ 
ing  May  or  June.  S('eds  si)aced  approxi¬ 
mately  an  inch  apart  in  the  rows  are 
Covered  from  onc-lialf  to  one  inch  deep. 
After  the  see<llings  become  Avell  estab¬ 
lished  they  are  thinned  to  stand  six  or 
eight  inclies  a))art  in  the  row.  In  Eng¬ 
land  caraway  is  commonly  grown  v’ith 
coriander,  both  crops  being  planted  in  the 
.same  row.  The  coriander,  a  cpiick  matur¬ 
ing  jdant,  is  harvested  before  flowering 
stmns  of  the  caraway  a))pe:tr.  Thins,  the 
advantage  of  securing  two  croiis  from  the 
same  plot  with  the  same  cultivation. 


ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

For  fifteen  years  our  advice  concerning  the  scedintf 
and  care  of  Alfalfa  meadows,  and  our  seed  for  sowing 
them,  have  been  standard — the  best  that  waa  to  bo 
had.  TsiS  catalog  tells  how,  and  prices  the  seed, 
not  Turkestan.  "Dwarf  Alfalfa,”  which  we  refuse  to 
handle,  but  the  best  of  American  grown  seed,  in¬ 
cluding  usually  Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  great 
"Dakota  30,"  which  rivals  the  Grimm  itself. 

PDIUU  Al  FAI  FA  Hansen[s  Siberian, 

UlfllnlVI  HLrHLrft  the  greatest  variety  grown 
in  America.  "We  have  the  genuine;  filso  limited 
amounts  of  the  Siberian. 

CLOVER  and  GRASSES 

No  matter  how  critical  you  arc  we  can  please  you. 

WING’S  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Arc  grown  for  the  most  critical  trade.  Write  for  fred 
catalog.  Lists  many  new  and  rare  specialties. 

Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  ass  Mechanicsburo.  O. 

The  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices. 


Making  Wood  From  the  Chestnut 


You  Need 
This  Book 

in  making  up  your  garden 
planting  list.  Conditions 
are  abnormal  in  the  seed 
business  this  year.  The 
demand  is  far  out-running 
the  supply.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  to  lower  quality  is  tre¬ 
mendous.  Protect  yourself . 

Buy  of  a  seed  firm  that  has 
maintained  a  high  standard 
of  quality  for  years. 

The  descriptions  and  il¬ 
lustrations  in  our  1918  Catalog  are  true-to-lif6. 
It  is  a  safe  guide  in  selecting  varieties  either  for 
honie  or  market. 

Send.for  your  copy  today— free-. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  SC  SON 
215  Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


acre  on  giaiii  stubble.  I  sowed  the  .seed 
hroadeast  in  the  early  part  of  Ajiril  and 
harrowed  it  in,  obtaining  a  perfect  stand. 
This  field  lias  cut  good  crojis  continuously 
since  then  up  to  two  yc'ars  ago,  when  over¬ 
irrigation  killed  out  inneli  of  the  Alfalfa 
and  brought  in  Rlne  grass  and  Timothy 
1  have  used  this  method  ever  since,  sowing 
less  seed  at  times  and  at  otlier  times  more 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  soil  (as  high 
as  35  iionnds  on  dei'p,  fertile  land  and  as 
little  as  eight  iionmls  on  iioor  and  sliallow 
soil).  I  have  never  failed  to  get  a  satis¬ 
factory  stand  hat  once,  a  lu'avy  freeze 
killing  the  young  jdants  just  as  they  got 
above  the  ground.  w.  c. 

Ronlder  t’o.,  Colo. 


Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to 
be  Wekdlkss  and  free  from  dead  grains. 
They  will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary 
field  seeds,  nearly  always  adding  enough  to 
the  crop  to  pay  for  themselves.  ?5Hniples  and 
■  catalog  including“Ilow  to  Know  GoodSeed*  «roe. 
Urhe  today.  O.M.SCOITA;  bU.NS  tO.,loO  Mam  St.jMaryiTilU.O. 


Properties  of  Rhubarb 

AYill  you  give  some  iiarticulars  about 
the  iilaiit  rhuharh  and  its  value  as  food, 
and  also  of  its  medicinal  merits? 

New  York.  *'• 

The  garden  rhubarb.  Rheum  rhaponti- 
cuin.  does  not  -  possess  high  food  value, 
hut  it  exerts  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
liver  and  digestive  tract,  which,  with  its 
cooling  and  rcfri'shing  acid  flavor,  makes 
it  a  iiopnlar  addition  to  our  Siiring  die¬ 
tary.  While  the  leaf  stalk  is  wholesome 
and  bemdicial,  the  leaves  themselves  ap¬ 
pear  to  ho  dangerously  acid,  as  there  arc 
many  reiiort.s  of  seidons  illness  resulting 
from  eating  the  foliage,  boiled  like 
spinach.  The  rlinharb  of  the  druggists 
is  the  erect  rhizome  or  so-callcd  root  of 
Rheum  iialmatum,  also  called  R.  officin¬ 
ale,  and  pridiahly  of  some  other  species. 
It  is  collecti'd  and  dried  in  China  and 
Tibet,  where  the  plant  is  native.  Medi¬ 
cinal  rhubarb  root  is  al-so  produced  un¬ 
der  cultivation  in  I'rance  and  Fngland, 
but  is  said  to  he  less  active  than  when 
slowly  grown  under  native  conditions. 
The  medicinal  properties  of  rhubarb  are 
peculiar  and  valuable,  as  it  combines  ca¬ 
thartic  and  astringent  qualities ;  it  is 
also  tonic  and  stomachic,  and  in  small 
(loses  invigorates  the  digestion.  Its  great 
value  is  in  the  combination  of  several 
properties,  which  can  hardly  be  shown, 
separately,  hy  chemical  analysis.  No 
doubt  the  edible  leaf  stalks  carry  some  of 
the  tonic  properties,  hence  are  regarded, 


'I'liorongii  cult,  bullion  should  hei  given 
either,  during  tlie  growing  ,sea.son. 

('araway  seed  is  usually  harvested  the 
year  following  that  in  which  the  crop  is 
]ilant(‘d.  Heads  are  cut  from  the  plants 
with  sickles  or  .shears  30  or  12  inches 
above  the  ground  and  spread  on  sheets  of 
canvas  cloth  to  dry  sufficiently  that  they 
may  he  thrashed  ivitli  a  light  flail.  Be¬ 
fore  being  stored  or  packed  for  use  the 
seeds  must  he  thoroughly  dried  by  .spread¬ 
ing  them  in  thin  layers  and  turning  them 
occasionally.  -\n  artificial  drier  of  some 
sort  will  be  found  a  great  aid  in  drying 
the  seed.  From  500  to  TOO  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre  is  considered  a  good  aver¬ 
age  yield. 

Although  caraway  is  usually  classed  as 
a  hieiiiiial  jdaiit  it  often  Ixairs  .sinnl  tin' 
same  year  as  planted.  In  case  seeds  are 
sown  as  soon  as  mature  and  given  sonic 
sort  of  iirotcji-tion  over  Winter,  espee- 
ially  in  the  No-rtliern  Fnited  States,  six 
or  eight  wi'eks  time  may  be  gained  in 
maturing  the  croii.  K.  I.,  kikkpatrick. 


Use  of  Gas  Lime 


Do  not  let  your  Garden 

be  a  failure  this  year  by  lack  of 
know'ledffe  of  what  to  plant, 
how  to  plant  and  when  to  plant. 

DREER’S  Garden  Book  for  1918 

jjs  an  authoritative  guide  to  all  garden  work 
for  both  veget«ables  and  fiowers.  Cultural 
directions  by  experts. 

256  paacs,  four  full  patre  color  plates  and 
four  full  patre  duotonc  plates;  also  hundreds 
of  photographic  illustrations. 

a  copy  free  if  you  mention  this  mayazine. 


DREER’S  Orchard  Flowering  Sweet  Peas 

— ii  woiuleit'iil  new  lype  ol  exli  a<>uliiiiir\ 
.size  with  wavy  Ktinidanls  and  v  ide-siue..<l- 
inir  wings;  and  long,  strong  stems.  A  niix- 
tui-e  of  named  Boris,  in  a  wide  range  <.f 
<-oli)i-a  and  combinatioiiR.  Per  pnc-kol  lOe.. 
per  ount-e  iioe.,  per  quarter  pouiul  T.. e. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St.,Philad€lphia 


Have  satisfied  thou.sands  of 
rrowors.  Get  fresh  vegetables  from 
your  garden  all  summer.  Try  our 

5  Choice  Vegetables  10c 

1  pkt.  each  postpaid  of  the  following  popular 
varieties.  Tomato,  l-:kirly  Jewel;  Lettuce,  BiiS 
Boston ;  Beet,  Detroit  1  lark  Red ;  Rad- 
Uh,  Scarlet  Globe;  Carrot,  Denver 
Half  Long.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

CATALOG  FREE 

Containe  valoablo  information  on  toc- 
cessful  gardening.  Llsta  all  elandard 
sorts  of  vegetable,  flower  and  neld  seeds. 

HOIMES-LETHERMAN  SEED  CO. 

Box  S211 
CANTON,  OHIOe. 


,  GET  THIS  BOOK  FREE 

'  Tells  how  to  cut  living  cost  through 
/productive  gardens.  Why  our  Pure, 
'III  Tested  Farm,  Garden  and  Flower 
Seed  grows  the  biggest  crops  — the 
III  finest  flowers.  A  beautiful  112 
.//page  book  in  colors:  Describes 
f/f/ln^vt  1918  varieties  vegetables  | 
w/and  flowers.  Handsomely  iJlus-  j 
V  trated;  beautiful  home  grounds, 


■  postal  kTlEVeU,  ue»ut.liu» 

■  gets  it.  flower  and  vegetable  gardens, 

llandscaping.shrubbery.orchards.farms.  yentable 


■  land scaping.snru wot, ry ,orcimruo,A»i **'**$^  % 

Idictioiiary  on  gardening!  blower  lover  s  aelignt.1 
iHcrry-growera'  bookl  An  orchardist  8  manuall 
iPianyour  1918  garden  from  thm  valuable  book. 

iGailoway  Bros.&COoOept.  27  Waterloo>lowa 


EORD^ 

and  wilt 


SOUND  SEEDS 


names  our  catalogue 
vhat  it  represents. 
Nectar  Sweet  Com  Ideal  Beet 
Bonnie  Best  Tomato  Glory  Cabbage 
— all  tried  and  true  varieties.  Catalogue 
tells  all  about  tliem ;  send  for  a  copy  now. 
FORD  SEED  CO..  Box  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


Hoffman’s 

Medium  Bed,  M.-miniotli,  Alsike.  Alfalfa,  and  Sweet. 
Piuiiip— high  purity— hni-dj—hlroiig  geiiiiiiiatioii. 
Buy  your  t'lovers  early  enough  to  permit  test  iiig.  be- 
l  ore  reed  time.  We  allow  return  of  uu«iitisf;H-loi  y 
,iPo,)_i-cfuml  money— pay  freiglit.  May  we  send  >  on 
eur  1918  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  witji  samples!  Ilolli 
free  if  you  mention  tills  paper.  Wrile  us  todny. 

A.  H.  HoHman.  Inc.,  Lsndisville,  Lancattcr  Co..  Pa. 


Can  you  givi'  me  any  information  as  to 
the  quality  of  lime  obtained  from  a  gas 
jilaiitV  I)(M‘s  it  lose  any  of  its  strength  in 
the  proce.ss  of  purifying  tln^  gas?^_\Vonld 
it  iiay  to  draw  this  lime  at  50  to  75  cents 
1'-  r  load?  IIoAV  should  it  be  put  on  the 
laud?  J-  «• 

New  York. 

As  you  probably  know,  quicklime  is 
lisi'd  to  remove  impiiritie.s  from  the  gas. 
When  this  work  is  dune  it  is  no  longer 
(luicklime,  hut  most  of  it  is  much  the 
same  as  ground  limestone,  or  lime  car¬ 
bonate.  The  gas  lime  contains  impurities 
absorbed  from  the  gas,  and  some  of  these 
when  fre.sh  are  injurious  to  the  seeds. 
After  the  gas  lime  has  been  exposed  for  a 
couple  of  months  the.se  impurities  pass 
out,  and  then  the  gas  lime  will  give  about 
the  same  results  as  ground  limestone,  and 
will  be  safe  to  use.  If  the  lime  has  re¬ 
mained  exposed  long  enough  to  wash  the 
impurities  out,  it  may  he  used  like  any 
other  form  of  lime,  and  can  he  handled  in 
much  the  same  way  as  ground  limestone. 
At  the  price  you  mention  it  is  a  good  bar¬ 
gain. 


“Superior  While  Flint  Com” 

A  limited  supply  for  sale.  F.  O.  B.  Port  Chester,  N  Y.  Ex¬ 
ceptionally  small  col).  Heavy  yielileruiuier  favorable 
couditions.  Early  maturity. 

Prh-es,  1  bus.,  $4.00  (afl-lbs.)  Peek,  $1.00 

ki  “  Z.OO  qt..  .20 

Ha,s  not  missed  maturing  in  40  years  in  tliis  locality.  Ex. 
eellent  meal  corn  for  live  stock  and  superior  for  table  use. 

J.  T.  PINE,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

1st  Prize  at  Storra.  Deliveries  Fob.  and  March 

Garden 

V  and  Floral 


GUIDE 


For  69  ye.nrs  the  leading  authority 

Now  nn  Veg<-tal)le,  Flower  and  Farm  _ 

r>  J  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Belter  -i  q -i  o 
Ready  than  e\ov.  Send  for  free  copy  today.  l»i.O 


For 


JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 
39  Stone  Street 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Th^Flowe^^it^^^ 


CloverSeed 

Our  high  er.ades  of  Grass  seeds  are  the  most  care¬ 
fully  seiecteil  and  recleaiied.  Highest  in  Purity 
ami  Germination.  We  Pay  the  freight.  Catalog 
and  Sanijiles  Free  if  yon  mention  this  paper. 
CLICKS  SEED  FARMS,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

Throe  earliestveKetablea  in  cultivation  for  lUc.  One 
packet  each.  Robinaon’e  Earliest  Tomato.  Earliest 
Round  Rod  Radish,  Earliest  Lettuce.  10c  to  new 
enstomers.  RcBulsr  price  30c.  CATALOG  FREE. 

C.  N.  Robinson  &Bro.,  Dept.51,  Baltiniore,JVld. 


For  Sale-Choice  Seed  Corn  ^Jo’ioo 

doz  Yellow  Dent.  200  hn.  Boone  County  White. 
Order  early.  WOOOFIELOS  FARM, Wycombe,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


CrnilTroao  STRAWBERRY  AND  BLACKBERRY  PLANTS, 

rruiT  I  rees  sweet  potato  seed  and  vegetable  plants. 

Catalogue  free.  Michael  N.  Borgo,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

SWEET  CLOVER.  The  great  soil  enricher  and  Milk  Producer 
Fattensall  stock  witliout  grain.  White  scarified  seed  30c  lb 
Sow  12  lbs.  per  acre  now.  *.  ILOOMINEDSLE,  Seliinecisdy,  N.  V 
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Garden  and  Poultry 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

It  seems  rather  hard  to  write  about 
j-ardeii  matters  when  tlie  whole  arctic  re¬ 
gion  seems  to  have  dropped  d<iwn  on  us. 
Coming  the  night  of  r)ec(>mb(M'  29,  and 
still  with  us,  is  a  cold  wave  never  e(i nailed 
here  since  weather  rejiorts  have  been 
made.  ^ly  thermometer  marked  zero  on 
Sunday  morning  for  the  lii'st  time  iti  my 
10  years  in  this  city.  Others  noted  lower 
temperatures.  Our  water  i)eople.  never 
(‘XI)ecting  such  weather,  juit  the  water 
pipes  too  shallow  in  the  streets,  and  they 
are  frozen  in  many  places.  The  wat('r 
comi)any  has  a  man  daily  carrying  water 
to  me  from  a  near-h.v  drixen  well.  I  al¬ 
ways  i»ut  my  little  greenhouse  boiler  to 
keep  at  bedtime.  On  Saturday  night  this 
was  deferred  till  11  o’clock,  and  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  instead  of  the  usual  r).")  to 
00  derees,  the  little  house  had  dropped  to 
-10,  not  surprising  when  it  was  zero  out¬ 
side.  But  with  a  good  shaking  out  and 
a  full  dr.aft  on  it  soon  gathered  heat  in 
th('  pipes,  and  the  danger  was  over,  and 
not  even  the  1‘oinsettias  in  bloom  seemed 
to  he  hurt  by  the  temporary  chill. 

Frame  lettuc-e  is  damagerl  considerahl.v. 
hut  will  come  otit  of  it  where  not  headed. 
The  headed  lettuce  is  gone  beyond  remedy, 
as  all  of  this  size  I  have  is  tin(h>r  single- 
glazed  sashes,  and  not  anticipating  such 
a  blast  from  the  north  the  glass  was  not 
covered.  The  double-glazed  sashes  did  not 
get  much  frost  inside.  The  worst  of  it  is 
the  continuance  of  tin'  cold.  Onr  C(dd 
waves  usually  last  three  days.  This  has 
already  been  with  us  five  days  and  shows 
no  sign  of  leaving.  For  the  first  time  in 
10  year.s,  and  how  much  longer  T  do  not 
know,  our  river  is  solidl.v  frozen.  T  have 
seen  little  i»atches  of  floating  ice  in  other 
AVinters,  hut  it  is  closed  tight  now,  and 
looks  like  a  snow  plain. 

An  officer  at  the  camp  at  Anniston. 
Ala.,  said  that  his  toothbrush  froze  while 
he  was  cleiining  his  teeth.  It  is  a  good 
test  of  man.v  things.  The  hedges  of  the 
California  jxrivet  around  me  .-irc'  all  leaf¬ 
less.  I\Iy  hedge  of  tin*  Amoor  Biver  privet 
is  still  green,  hut  I  rather  expect  that  it 
will  shed  sonu'  wln'ii  thi'  w(‘ather  moder¬ 
ates.  The  most  i)erfectly  evergreen  jxrivt 
I  have  is  one  called  Lucidum.  hut  T  can¬ 
not  see  any  dilTerence  in  it  and  .Taponi- 
ciim.  Both  are  as  evergre('n  as  a  holly. 

I  think  this  would  make  a  far  hett«'r  orna- 
nn'iital  hedge  than  tin*  common  California 
or  Ovalifolium.  It  is  a  dwaif  character 
and  will  need  far  h'ss  shearing  than  Oval¬ 
ifolium.  A  plant  of  Lucidum  which  I  had 
in  North  Carolina  did  not  get  over  six  ft'et 
high  in  10  years  totally  iinslieaia'd.  The 
rank  growth  of  the  Amoor  River  and  the 
Califoi'iiia  make  the  kec'ping  of  the  lu'dge 
a  serious  expense  to  the  town  residenter. 
Then  in  spite  of  all  the  shearing  they  will 
get  too  large  in  Ji  few  years,  and  the  only 
remedy  is  to  cut  them  down  to  the  ground 
and  start  again.  For  small  town  Ijiwns 
1  consider  any  privet  hedge  a  nuisance. 
'I’lie  tremendous  growth  of  the  roots  spoils 
the  grass  for  10  or  more  feet,  and  it  would 
he  far  better  and  prettier  to  abolish  the 
hedge  and  have  good  grass  to  the  sidewalk. 

I  am  gradually  eliminating  mine.  The 
old-fashioned  box  edging  is  far  better  than 
the  hedges  of  privet,  for  that  is  green  and 
cheerful  in  AVinter,  while  the  ordinary 
privet  is  ugly  at  that  time. 

AA'e  can  usuall.v  get  p.-irsnips  and  salsify 
out  of  the  ground  most  of  the  time,  but  just 
now  with  the  soil  frozen  a  foot  deep  the 
I)arsnii)s  are  locked  up  and  the  leeks  not 
comeatable.  In  fact,  we  are  living  in  the 
Arctic  region  for  a  time.  AA’'e  never 
know  when  to  expect  a  railroad  train,  for 
they  are  seldom  less  than  two  hours  late 
and  often  far  more. 

1  generally  get  my  early  peas  and  sweet 
peas  planted  in  .Tanuary,  but  it  does  not 
look  like  planting  anything  for  a  good 
whih'  yet.  It  is  stated  that  many  of  the 
leading  trvickers  near  Norfolk  will  g-ow 
corn  and  cotton  this  year,  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  seed.  On  the  eastern  shore 
of  A'irginia  and  Maryland  there  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  heavy  planting  of  both  sweet  and 
Irish  potatoes  iind  tomatoes,  and  as  melon 
seed  is  probably  plentiful  the  usual  area 
will  he  i)lanted.  It  is  repoi'ted.  I  notice, 
by  Air.  De  Baun  that  one  .Terse.vman  made 
a  great  success  with  the  Honey  Dew 
melon.  Here  the  largest  crop  of  this  va- 
lie'y  v.-is  k.^if  an  acre,  and  I  heard  of  no 


boasting  as  to  the  result,  and  am  of  the 
o})inion  that  our  growers  will  mainly  stick 
to  the  Netted  Gem  varieties.  The  week 
before  the  freeze  the  Norfolk  growers  were 
getting  ifT.oO  a  barrel  for  spinach.  It  is 
all  scorched  off  now.  and  ju-ohably  killed. 
Those  who  get  their  garden  seeds  this 
month  will  he  lucky.  Late  orders  will 
he  stinted  or  not  filled.  w.  F.  it.vs.SF.Y. 


The  “Table  Scrap”  Proposition 

“It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  .small 
hack.vard  i)oultr.v  plant  is  more  profitable 
than  the  jdant  wh('r('  birds  are  raised  in 
a  cf)mmercial  way  and  hamlled  in  large 
numbers.  All  agree  that  the  reason  for 
this  fact  lies  chiefly  in  the  difference  in 
fhe  food  sui>i)ly.  Tin*  small  hack.vard  out¬ 
fit  is  fed  with  the  scraps  fiom  the  fjimily 
tahh'.  The  hens  floui'ish  on  this  diet,  lay 
eggs  plentifully,  and  yield  a  handsome 
retni'ii  to  their  owners  at  ixractically  no 
extni  expenditure  for  food.” 

AA’hat  (lo  you  thiid<  of  the  above  article 
))rint('d  in  the  I'rei'miin.  Kingston.  N.  Y. 
I  wonder  if  most  backyard  poultry  keepers 
are  :is  indignant  as  I  am  alxmt  siich  stuff. 
My  20  chickens  cost  m<'  for  feed  bought 
especiall.v  for  them  fi’om  the  f('ed  store  at 
least,  .$()  a  month,  and  I  have  difficult.v  in 
getting  this  moiH'y  hack  in  eggs,  to  sa.v 
nothing  of  table  scraps,  shelter  and  hours 
of  work  (certainly  none  a  pleasure  at  this 
time  of  the  year  at  least)  thi-own  in,  all 
for  nothing.  'Table  .scrajis,  any  sane  i)er- 
son  who  knows  only  the  A.  B.  G.  of  chick- 
('iidom  knows  wouldn’t  lx*  enough  to  keep 
them  :ilive.  and  certainly  a  little  more  is 
needed  to  produce  eggs.  And  furthermor'. 
we  are  not  sui)|)osed  to  have  nutritions 
table  scraps  juiyway  to  throw  out.  Mighty 
little  do  I  have  that  I  don’t  work  over  for 
the  family;  perhaps  tlu'se  would  be  some 
of  the  Freeman’s  scraps.  I  think  when 
people  are  absolutely  ignorant  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  the.v  do  worse  to  tr.x"  to  influence 
f)thers  into  tlu'ir  way  of  thinking,  i).  l. 

This  “table  scraj)”  business  leads  to 
man.v  a  “sera]).”  One  set  of  authoritit's 
t('lls  us  that  hens  oi'.  jiigs  will  liv('  on  such 
xvaste,  while  the  m'.xt  one  scolds  ns  he- 
cau.se  we  iiermit  any  scra|»s  to  he  .scraped 
off’  the  plates.  The  truth  is  that  no  one 
ever  fe('d.s  a  flock  of  hens  on  such  scraps 
unh'ss  he  waste's  mor('  than  the  lu'ns  an' 
worth.  AV('  estiui:it('  that  with  the  av('r- 
age  family  Hie  tahh'  wastes  will  feed 
about  three  hens.  All  above  that  must 
he  fed  on  grain.  ’^Tluis  the  jirolit  in  keeji- 
ing  six  or  eight  hens  in  this  way  might  hi' 
worth  considering,  hut  it  would  make 
little  difl'erence  in  the  cost  of  keeping  20. 

Another  thing — ai-e  your  20  birds  inil- 
h'fs  or  old'  hens?  Tin'  latter  would  nat- 
urall.x'  h('  vi'rv  short  on  egg-production 
now.  while  the  juilh'ts  ought  to  he  paying. 
AA'('  have  .‘!0  Red  luillets  that  lay  enough 
to  give  a  good  profit,  while  20  hens  are 
hoarders.  AVe  would  not  have  them 
around  except  for  hreedi'rs.  'There  is  no 
limit  to  the  “advice”  given  to  po  Itry 
kei'jK'i's.  Onr  expi'rienci'  shows  that  a 
flock  of  10  or  12  good  imlh'ts  well  housed 
and  f('d  will  pa.x-  in  almost  an.v  hack.vard. 
'TIh'.v  will  give  a  betti'r  account  of  tlu' 
scrajis  ’  than  an.v  other  jx't  or  si'i'vant 
Ave  know  of.  Of  course  tln're  will  h(' 
times  when  the.v  do  not  i)ay.  Take  the 
season  through  and  let  them  have  garden 
waste  in  addition  to  the  “scraiis.”  and 
then'  is  usuall.v  ii  fair  j)rofit.  AVhen  .vou 
ti'.v  to  ke('p  too  many  or  AVinter  the  okh'r 
hens  they  will  not  pay  for  their  hoard. 
If  people  would  use  reason  about  such 
things  poultry-keeping  in  backyards  would 
l)a.v.  '1  he  trouble  is  that  the.y  make  six 
hens  pay  jind  then  conclude  that  (50  will 
jiay  10  time.s  its  much. 

Monitor  Henhouse 

I  am  planning  to  build  a  house  large 
enough  for  .^00  hens,  and  had  in  mind  the 
monitor  type,  2L\r>0.  'I'here  is  a  great 
deal  of  dampness  hen',  and  I  have  been 
told  that  the  monitor  t.vi)e  henhouse  Avould 
not  ventilate  a.s  well  as  the  shed-roof 
f.vpe.  ^  I  should  lik('  to  have'  fui'ther  oixin- 
ions  in  regard  to  this,  and  also  Avhere  I 
can  obtain  plans  and  specifications  for  a 
henhouse  of  this  size.  m.  .m.  av. 

AA’'ashington. 

\ou  may  he  able  to  get  ))oultry  house 
plans  adai)ted  to  .A'our  particul.-ir  "climate 
trom  your  Rtate  Agricultural  Station  at 
1  ullman  ;  if  not.  a  n'lpiest  directed  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington." 
i,!-  .'-oil  Farmer's  Bulletin 

No.  .>;)(.  This  contains  a  description  of 
huildings  and  fixtures  used  at  the  Maine 
Station,  and  should  he  helpful  to  you. 

1  h('  shed-roof  t.Ajie  of  house  is  in  much 
more  common  ii.se  than  the  monitor  type, 
particularly  wlu're  oiien-front  ventilation 
IS  desired.  Your  jiropo.sed  house  is  hardlv 
large  enough  for  .AdO  fowls.  The.v  should 
have  at  h'ast  three  sipiare  feet  of  floor 
space  each  ;  four  is  better.  m.  n.  p 
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arming 


Modern  farmitig  demands  modern 
equipment.  No  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  is  more  essential  to  success¬ 
ful  farming  than  a  modern  per¬ 
fected  timepiece. 


"The  Watch  of  Railroad  Accuracy" 

Guardian  of  your  time,  a  Hamilton 
helps  you  make  the  most  of  your 
time.  Running  your  farm  on 
Hamilton  schedule  enables  you 
to  divide  your  time  into  smaller, 
more  exact  units  of  effort. 

Built  by  painstaking  watch  ex¬ 
perts,  every  Hamilton  embodies 
a  lifetime  of  enduring,  unfailing 
service.  With  32  beautiful  models 
to  choose  from,  a  Hamilton  makes 
one  of  the  most  highly  prized  of 
gifts,  cherished  and  appreciated 
as  hardly  another  gift  can  be. 

Wri7e  Today 
for  **The  Timekeeper** 

Hamilton  prices:  complete  cased 
Avatches  at  $27.i)0  to  $)50.  Hamilton 
movements  to  fit  your  present  watch- 
case,  $14  ($15.25  in  Canada)  and  up. 

Hamilton  Watch  Company 
Dept.  69  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
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you  owned  an 
agricultural  library 

‘‘You  couldn’t  get  any  more 
practical  information  than  you  can 
from  this  book  ‘Better  Farming’. 

“It  isn’t  just  a  book  of  direc¬ 
tions  for  farm  blasting — it’s  ftill  of 
just  the  kind  of  information  that 
you  and  I  need  to  make  our  farms 
more  productive. 

I  can’t  say  anythiiifr  stroneer  about  it  than 
to  tell  you  it’s  as  reliable  as  Atlas  Farm 
Powder  itself. 

I’ve  been  usine  Atlas  I'arm  Powder  on  fhe 
toughest  kinds  of  jobs  for  three  years  now, 
and  it  has  always  produced  perfect  results — with¬ 
out  much  labor  and  at  very  low  cost. 

“  But  just  write  for  the  book  for  yourself  and 
sec  if  I’m  not  right  about  it.” 


he  OtiSiiiai  larm  f'ovtde; 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO 

Wilmington,  Del. 
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Name 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO..  Wilmington,  Del. 

Send  me  your  120-page  book.  "Better  Farming.”  I  am  interested  In  tfac 
use  of  explosives  for  the  purpose  before  which  I  mark  X: 

□  STUMP  BLASTING  □  DITCH  DIGGING 

□  BOULDER  BLASTING  □  ROAD  BUILDING 

□  SUBSOIL  BLASTING  □  TREE  PLANTING 

Address. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal,”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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JShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


to  Care  for  Them.”  Our  Catalog  explains  the  business  reasons  why 
we  send  you  better  trees  for  less  than  half  the  money  you  can  get 
^  them  for  from  any  Agent,  or  will  refund  your  money.  j 

^  MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.  ^ 

B  44-  East  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

i  ffi  JJtinsville*s  Pioneer  JVJtolesnle 

iS’urseries  S 


Saiu^r^ioris^ 
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38  years’  experience  in  selling  direct  to  big 
fruit  growers,  and  the  strongest  kind  of  a 
guarantee  are  back  of  Kelly  Bros.,  Trees. 


>  .  .  .".3  guarantee  are  back  of  Kelly  Bros. 

I  par  no  ngi-nts’  priees.  Our  1918  Catalog  quotes  low  prlees  and  i 
oi Viaiiieiitals.  Write  for  free  copy  to-day. 

KoUv  Bros,  Wholesale  Nurseries,  .  (>4  I 

YOU'LL  NEVER  REGRET  PLANTING  KELLY  TREES 


N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Growers  Association 


Recent  Meeting  at  Rocheeter 


Part  I. 


ev 


HE  jrolden  reward  of  a  century’s  search. 
Queen  of  all  yellow  apples.  The  greatest 
fruit  development  since  Stark  Delicious — 
master  of  all  red  apples,  was  given  to  fruit 
lovers  by  Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries. 

Fruit  men  have  long  longed  for  a  yel¬ 
low  apple  combining  delicious  flavor, 
great  size  and  young  bearing,  late 
keeping  and  hardy  tree  characteris- 
tics.“Golden  Delicious”ls  the  answer 
— the  apple  of  which  Col.  G.  B.  Brack¬ 
ett,  U.  S.  Pomologist,  Washington, 
said:— “Here  is  an  apple  that  has  an 
en  better  flavor  than  Grimes  Golden!”  Jos, 
leranli,  the  fruit  expert,  declares:  ‘T  foresee 


Golden 

Delicious 


the  first  choice  of  our  orchards.”  “The  tree  is  as 
hardy  as  Wealthy  or  Stark  Delicious,”  asserts 
Silas  Wilson,  ownerjof  the  famous  800  acre  Wil¬ 
son  Orchards.  The  branch  shown  at  left.  Is  a 
“topgraft”  inserted  18  months  before  photo  was 
taken.  In  18  months  that  graft  grew  and  bore 
this  fine  crop  of  extra  large  golden  fruit!  l^iothing 
eQttal  is  recorded  in,  all  our  102  years  of  history! 

This  apple  will  be  planted  nmv  by  foresighted  fruit  growers.  It 
will  prove  a  “treat”  to  every  family  who  plants  even  a  few"(iolden 
Delicious”  trees.  Learn  more  about  it  —  and  all  Stark  Bro’s 
Improved  Varieties  of  Fruits.  Write  for 

2  Books  That  Will  Show  the  Way 
To  Sure  Fruit  Money  — FREE 

1918  marks  the  beginning  of  greater-than-ever  fruit  profits  for  fruit  rai.sei-3. 
These  books  te\T -why  ■ynu.  noiO face  ‘money-making  opportuniliest  They 
post  you  on  all  Stark  Bro’s  Improved  Young- Bearing  Varieties  of  Apples, 
I’eaehes,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Berries  and  Grapes.  Get  our  .Special 
ISIS  Price  Offers,  and  Freight  Prepaid  Offer.  Write  for  both  today. 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries 


Box  61 


Louisiana,  Mo. 


The  finest  that  skill  and  science  can  produce  direct  from  oar  upland 
nurseries  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 

70%  of  our  business  comes  from  old  customers,  we  give  them  satisfactory 
stock  and  service— That’s  the  answer— After  a  man  has  once  had  our  trees-— 
He  knows  he  will  get  what  he  wants  if  he  orders  from  us  and  he  knows  Maloney  sells 
at  cost  of  production  plus  one  profit  so  the  price  will  be  right. 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

1  Stay  man’s  Winesap  Apple  1  Clapp’s  Favorite  Std.  Pear  1  Grand  Duke  Plum 
1  Elberta  Peach  1  Montmorency  Cherry 

If.  Pinery,  Newport,  Pa.,  says ;  “I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  prompt  shipment  and  the  great  care 
sou  took  ill  preparing  the  la-^t  trees  I  got.  In  two  weeks  after  they  were  planted,  every  tree  was  full 
of  leaves  and  they  were  the  finest  stock  we  ever  received  from  you.  The  tli’St  ones  were  line  but  these 
are  much  better.  Wo  now  have  about  800  of  your  trees  planted  and  will  still  plant  more. 

What  do  you  want  when  you  buy  trees?  Satisfaction?  Tlien  send  today  for  our  free 
catalog  illustrated  in  colors.  Pick  out  what  you  want.  Prices  are  all  mark^ed  in  plain 
figures.  We  will  guarantee  satisfaction.  ^That’s  why  in  34  years  we  have  built  up  the 
largest  Nurseries  in  New  York  State,  400  acres  of  fine  healthy  stock. 

/'"’of CTft  nnrl  HrtMT  NuTS€Ty 


of  Better  Fruit 


America  will  demand  more  and  better  fruit  after  the  war 

Europe  also,  with  its  orchards  ravaged  and  destroyed,  must 
look  to  America  for  its  supply  of  fruit.  Don’t  be  caught  with 
your  orchards  going  out  of  bearing.  Plant  this  Spring,  and 
get  ahead  of  the  slow-minded.  Barnes’  trees  are  grown 
in  the  bleak  New  England  climate.  They  grow  vigor¬ 
ously,  bear  early,  bringing  quick  returns. 

Make  up  your  planting  list  from  our  selected  assort¬ 
ment  of  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  and  Small  Fruits. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Brothers  Nursery  Co 


Box  8 


Yalesville,-  Conn. 


There  was  the  usual  large  attendance 
at  the  meeting  held  in  l-l.xposition  Park. 
Rochester.  The  exhibit  of  machinery  and 
supplies  covered  about  every  need  of  the 
farmer  or  fruit  grower.  Especially  nota¬ 
ble  was  the  large  display  of  tractors. 
The  exhibit  of  fruit  was  not  large,  but 
the  quality  seemed  excellent.  The  old 
officers  were  re-elected — W.  P.  Rogers  is 
to  continue  as  president,  and  E.  (’.  Gil- 
let  as  secretary-treasurer. 

Most  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
there  is  a  good  ju-ospect  of  combining  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Associ:ition  and  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society.  Merg¬ 
ing  of  the  two  societies  in  one  strong  so¬ 
ciety  seems  assured  as  the  result  of  steps 
that  were  taken  by  representatives  of 
these  organizations.  There  arc  detiiils  to 
be  worked  out  and  tbe  actual  union  can¬ 
not  be  efi'ected  before  tbe  annual  meetings 
of  tbe  organizations  next  Winter.  A  ros- 
olutioti  setting  forth  tlie  desires  of  the  as¬ 
sociations  and  tbe  aims  of  tbe  societies 
was  passed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  while 
at  the  (‘).‘kl  yearly  meeting  of  the  otjier 
body,  which  will  be  held  .Tan iiary  211-25,  a 
resolution  of  a  similar  naturi’  will  be  of¬ 
fered.  'Goniplete  harmony  marked  the 
meeting  of  committees  of  the  two  bodies 
at  the  Hotel  Seneca,  when  the  resolution 
embodying  tbe  sentiments  of  both  was 
proposed. 

The  annual  prize  sjieaking  contest  was 
an  educational  feature  of  tbe  meeting. 
The  following  were  the  contestants  and 
their  subj(*cts :  1.  F.  B.  Ivirkland,  “Fruit 
Growing  in  the  South.”  2.  11.  F.  Bots- 
ford,  Side  I.ine  for  the  Fruit  Grow¬ 
er.”  2.  G.  F.  Peabody.  “A  Step  For¬ 
ward  in  Education.”  4.  G.^  Hammond, 
".\n  Agricultural  Federation.”  5.  H.  E. 
ITlair,  “.\n  Plconomic  Venture.” 

On  “Worth  While  Spraying  in  M'ar 
Time.”  Prof.  P.  .T.  Parrott,  of  New  York 
Fxiieriment  Station,  said,  in  planning  for 
spraying  operations,  chief  emphasis  should 
he  jiiaced  on  those  factors  which  make  for 
largest  profits.  In  Western  New  York  the 
pests  of  major  importance  in  apple  or¬ 
chards  are  .scab,  codling  moth  and  scale, 
and  it  is  in  waging  successful  warfare 
against  these  noxious  foes  that  the  most 
favorable  opportunities  exist  for  obtain¬ 
ing  large.st  financial  returns.  In  certain 
areas  some  orchardists  would  do  well  to 
iidopt  .special  spraying  precautions  against 
red  hugs  and  the  ros.v  aphis.  No  scheme 
for  iiest  suppression  gives  gnsiter  prom¬ 
ise  for  larger  achievement  than  the  plan 
to  have  local  expert  advice  available  to 
each  grower.  Specific  means  for  reducing 
cost  in  spraying  are  (1)  oht.ain  lowest 
ju-ices  for  spraying  materials  by  consoli¬ 
dating  orders  to  take  carload  lots.  (2) 
communicate  information  indicating  un¬ 
reasonable  prici’S  or  unwarranti’d  at¬ 
tempts  to  force  the  placing  of  orders  on 
a  plea  of  scarcity  of  material  to  Ghem- 
ical  Division  of  the  V.  S.  Food  Admini.s- 
tration.  (3)  place  orders  in  time  to  have 
materials  on  hand  when  needed.  Deliv¬ 
eries  will  probably  he  slow,  and  imrlier 
orders  than  usual,  in  ordering,  is  ndvis- 
ahle:  (4)  omit  dormant  spraying  or  de¬ 
layed  dormant  treatment  in  orchards, 
where  not  needed  for  control  of  San  Jose 
sciile,  blister  mite  or  rosy  aphis:  (5)  use 
two  pounds  instead  of  three  pounds  of 
paste  arsenate  of  lead  in  nsnal  sprayings 
of  apple  trees,  except  in  the  treatment 
when  liOtals  have  dropped  or  in  orchards 
where  leaf  rollers  abound  :  ((>)  at  present 
jirices  calcium  arsenate  is  cheaper  than 
ar.senate  of  lead,  and  experimental  data 
seems  to  indicate  conclu.sively  that  it  may 
he  safelv  employed  for  the  spraying  of  po- 
atoes.  For  aiiiile  orchards,  pihidence  dic¬ 
tates  that  growers  do  not  dabble  with  it 
too  extensively,  even  though  it  appears__a 
promising  arsenical  for  this  purpose;  (i_) 
do  not  make  .siiecial  treatinmits  or  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  mor<‘  expensive  spraying 
materials  for  such  insects  as  red  hugs  or 
rosy  aphis,  etc.,  except  under  competent 
advice  or  as  experience  has  proven  worth 
while;  (8)  avoid  preparations  of  un¬ 
known  merit  as  they  may  jirovo  inelVective 
and  unsafe,  in  addition  to  being  expen¬ 
sive;  (fi)  have  spraying  machine  thor¬ 
oughly  repaired  and  in  good  working  or¬ 
der  before  spraying  season  begins.  If  a 
new  or  larger  machine  will  do  more  work 
in  less  time,  the  purchase  of  a  new  spray- 
,  lag  outfit  may  he  advisable.  It  is  here 
with  all  purchases  of  up-to-date  inachin- 
<‘ry  that  growers  should  be  on  their  guard 
ag'ainst  the  appeals  of  false  economy ; 

(10)  economize  in  time  and  labor  by  em- 
Iiloying  efficient  loading  and  spraying  de¬ 
vices.  Time  unnecessarily  spent  on  the 
road  or  at  spraying  platforms  is  so  much 
valuable  time  lost  in  the  treatment  of 
the  orchard.  A  spray  gun  may  <ifteu  take 
the  idace  of  a  man  and  do  more  eftective 
work,  besides  being  more  economical. 
Here,  as  at  the  fighting  front,  the  skill  of 
the  individual  operator  may  be  replaced 
by  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  machine; 

(11 )  and,  finally,  the  hard  facts  of  past 
experience  should  not  he  forgoGen — iiu 
orchard  that  is  neglected  or  indifferently 
managiMl  with  respect  to  insects  and  plant 
diseases  is  generally  more  a  liability  than 
an  asset.  In  spraying,  make  each  appli¬ 
cation  count  by  thorough  and  careful 
work  at  the  right  time.  Failure  to  main¬ 
tain  a  high  level  of  spraying  practices 
throughout  the  growing  season  may  have 
the  effect  of  neutralizing,  if  not  actually 
destroying,  the  benefits  of  earlier  applica¬ 
tions.  '  Efficient  spraying  serves  a  two¬ 
fold  purpo.se,  (1)  it  protects  trees  from 
immediate  perils  and  (2)  it  is  cumulative 
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in  results  against  certain  pests,  and  its 
beneficent  influences  extend  into  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

An  im)>ortant  suggestion  may  be  noted 
ill  the  replies  to  the  questions  which  is 
the  number  of  applications  that  fruit 
growers  iiropose  to  make  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  apple  orchards.  In  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley  from  two  to  three  treat¬ 
ments.  the  latter  being  preferred,  are  ad¬ 
vised.  while  in  Western  New  York  the 
iiiimher  varies  from  three  to  five  applica¬ 
tions  with  individual  growers,  but  the 
majority  of  the  correspondents  plan  in 
the  .^in-iiig’s  operations  to  spray  their  ap¬ 
ple  orchards  four  or  five  times.  This  dif¬ 
ference  in  extent  of  spraying  in  the  two 
.areas  shows  the  need  of  care  and  jud- 
ment  in  advising  or  in  adopting  a  spray¬ 
ing  schedule,  since,  the  importance  of 
some  of  the  specifications  in  the  aiiproved 
siiraying  schedule  varies  with  different 
sections  of  the  State,  as  well  as  with  .sea¬ 
sonal  conditions.  The  chief  reason  for 
the  smaller  numh(>r  of  treatments  that 
are  made  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  is 
the  comparative  freedom  of  many  com¬ 
mercial  plantings  from  ajiple  scab.  It 
may  also  he  pointed  out  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  in  Western  New  Y'ork  during 
recent  years  there  has  been  an  increasing 
tendency  to  apjdy  the  full  number  of 
treatments  in  the  siiraying  schedule  rath¬ 
er  thiui  to  take  chances  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  number  of  applications,  which  has 
lieeu  prompted  by  the  extreme  destructive¬ 
ness  of  apple  .scab  and  prospective  high 
prices,  while  financial  succe.ss  is  due  in 
part  to  high  standards  followed  in  other 
orchil  rd  operations,  tbe  prosperity  of 
many  fruit  growers  in  a  hirge  imnisure 
comes  from  controlling  noxious  insects 
and  )>lant  discii.ses.  especiiilly  the  Siiii 
.lose  sciile.  the  codling  moth  and  apple 
scab.  Tln'i'c  is  iirobahly  no  one  effort  in 
the  care  of  apide  orchards  that  would 
make  for  gretUer  productiveness  and  more 
splendid  results  in  the  conservation  and 
minimizing  of  waste  of  an  important  ar¬ 
ticle  of  food  tlmn  the  adoption  by  larger 
number  of  growers  of  a  proper  system  of 
treiitment  eiifoi-ced  with  vigor  and  vig¬ 
ilance  to  seelin'  eftective  control. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Potatoes.  .81  .-10  per  hu. ;  wheat,  $2.10; 
rye,  $1.80;  oats.  85c:  corn.  $1.50.  Butter- 
fat,  50c  at  cremaery.  Chickens,  live 
weight.  20  to  22e  i>er  Ih.  Veal  calves, 
from  121/,  to  14c  per  Ih..  live  weight.  Fat 
hogs.  22<‘  per  Ih..  dressed.  Beef,  by  the 
quarter.  IT  to  18c.  Good  fresh  cows  bring 
from  $75  to  $150.  'Wheat  bran,  .$2.20  per 
cwt. ;  middlings,  from  $2  to  ,$2.20;  gluten 
feed,  from  $2.80  to  $2;  red  dog,  from  $2.25 
to  .$2.50  i)cr  cwt.  During  the  cold  spell 
the  first  week  in  January  thousands  of 
bushels  of  ]»otatoes  were  frozen,  c.  ,T.  B. 

Lehigh  Go.,  Pa. 

Potatoes  main  money  crop  here,  about 
$1  iier  hn.  Ilav.  $15  to  $18;  buckwheat. 
.$2.25  per  100  lbs.;  oats,  SOc ;  wheat, 
,$2.20.  Corn  did  not  get  hard.  Butter, 
40  to  4Ic.  Milk  iirices  vary,  at  shipping 
station.  $2.24  jier  cwt.  for  .3  per  cent 
milk;  at  cn’anu’ry.  $2.50  per  cwt.,  any 
grade;  cheese  factory,  about  $2  per  cwt. 
Milk  retails  at  the  store  for  Oc  per  qt. 
Dairy  cows,  grades.  .$80  to  $110;  beef. 
12c.  dressed  :  jiork.  20c;  veals,  live.  15c. 
Eggs.  l.oc.  ^  M.  B. 

Steuben  Co..  N.  Y. 

'Wi'  are  hut  2-5  mih's  from  Buffalo  mar¬ 
ket  :  iirices  hen'  are  controlled  by  that 
market.  Hay.  Timothy.  $12  to  $10;  oat 
straw.  $8  jicr  ton.  Buckwheat  getting  to 
he  OIK'  of  the  leading  crops  hex’O,  $2.25 
])er  cwt.  from  thrashing  machine.  Oats. 
SOc ;  wheat.  .$2.10.  No  corn  raised  last 
yi'iir.  Potatoes-.  ,$1.20  to  .$1.50.  Butter, 
50c ;  eggs.  t'lOc ;  dressed  hogs,  .$20  per 
1(K)  Ihs. :  iioultry.  live,  24c.  No  apples 
last  year;  this  is  in  the  _grapo  belt. 
Grapes  sidd  from  $48  to  .$52  per  ton. 
Grade  llolsteins  sold  at  auction  recently 
from  $70  to  .8110;  not  market  for  horses 
just  now.  T-.  It.  It. 

Fri('  Co..  N.  Y. 

Cows,  fresh  or  Siiringers.  from  ,$05  to 
$100.  Milk,  at  T.eague  price.  I  make 
butter  and  rcc<‘ive  50c  ix'r  Ih.  Eggs,  50c. 
Hay.  .$20  at  barn  ;  potatoes,  $1  at  ship¬ 
ping.  point,  hut  a  poor  quality  and  very 
scarce:  not  half  crop.  Apiilcs,  .$1.25.  I.a- 
hor  scarce  and  grain  high.  G.  c.  C. 

Tioga  Co..  N.  Y. 

Cows,  from  .$.50  to  $100;  veal  calvt's. 
14c  Ih.,  live  weight.  Hay,  $18;  oats,  $1 
hu. :  buckwheat.  $2  hn. ;  potatoes,  $1.50  ; 
apjiles.  $1  hu.  Eggs,  50c.  t.  f.  ii. 

SlcKoan  Co..  I*a. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  .$2.20 ;  corn,  new,  72  lbs. 
to  bn.,  $1.50;  oats.  22  lbs.  to  hu.,  0.5c; 
Winter  wheat  bran,  100  lbs.,  .$2.25;  mid¬ 
dlings,  ,$2.S5 :  gluten,  $2.00;  potatoes, 
No.  1,  hu..  $1.00::  apples,  from  $1.,50  to 
.$2 ;  sweet  potatoes,  .$2 ;  eggs,  strictly 
fresh,  doz..  OOc ;  butter,  dairy.  No.  1.  Ih. 
prints,  ,54c;  chickens,  lb.,  live,  22c:  geese. 
.30c:  turkeys.  40c:  cows  from  .$,50  to  $1.50 
at  public  sale;  horses  from  ,$.50  to  $1.50; 
hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  loose,  .$25  to  $28; 
mixed  clover  and  Timothy,  ,$20  to  $22 ; 
corn  stover,  bundle,  .5  to  (ic;  straw,  wheat, 
ton.  $12:  rye.  .$12;  oat.  .$10.  R. 

Berks  Co..  Pa. 

Corn.  $1.25  hu. :  oats.  7.5c;  buckwheat. 
,$2.20  cwt.;  wheat,  ,$2.10  hu. ;  rye,  $1.70; 
Pggs.  5,5c :  butter.  42c  ;  pork,  2ic ;  chick¬ 
ens.  20c:  jiotatocs.  $1.20;  cows,  .$75  to 
,$125:  calves.  14c.  k.  m.  d. 

Lycoming  Co.,  Pa. 
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Save  One-Half 
Your  Table  Expense 

Fifty  percent  of  your  table  expense  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  is  for  things  that  could  easily 
be  grown  in  your  own  garden. — At  such  a  time  as 
the  present  food  conservation  is  of  vital  importance  but 
your  own  garden  means  more  ^han  food  saving:  it  means 
the  creation  of  food.  Every  article  on  your  table  that 
comes  crisp  and  fresh  from  your  own  garden  counts 
double  in  the  economic  resources  of  our  country.  Every 
plot  of  available  ground  should  be  utilized-  to  the  best 
advantage.  Not  only  more  gardens  but  better  gardens  is  the  urgent  need. 

Better  gardens  can  be  had  ])y  the  use  of  higher  ([uality  of  seeds  and  l^y  improving  tlie 
methods  of  planting.  The  seventy-one  years  of  experience  in  seed  raising  and  selling 
that  is  behind  every  packet  ot  Henderson’s  seeds  should  and  does  make  them  the  best 
that  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  Henderson’s  Tested  Seeds  are  all  that  the  name  implies. 

Not  only  must  your  seeds  be  the  best  but  your  methods  should  be  right.  And  to  help  in  this 
we  have  prepared  a  booklet  entitled  “Better  Gardens.”  This  consists  of  extracts  from  the  book, 
Garden  Guide  and  Record,”  which  we  have  published  for  a  number  of  years  for  the  use  of  our 

customers  only. — “Better  Gardens”  will  be  sent  to  all  who  send  us  ten  cents  for  our  special  offer 
below : 

“Everything  for  the  Garden” 

is  the  title  of  our  Annual  Catalogue,  ft  is  really  a  book  of  192  pages,  handsomely  bound,  with  a 
beautifully  embossed  cover,  lb  color  plates  and  1,000  half-tones,  direct  from  photographs,  show¬ 
ing  actual  results  without  exaggeration.  It  is  a  library  of  everything  worth  while,  either  in 
arm,  garden  or  home. 

A  Remarkable  Offer  of  Henderson’s  Seed  Specialties 

lo  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Henderson’s  Tested  Seeds,  we  have  made  U])  a  Hen¬ 
derson  Collection,  consisting  of  one  packet  each  of  the  following  six  great  specialties: 


wmm 


^^TEVER  before  have  business  condi- 
E  Y  tions  been  so  disturbed  as  in  the 
present  year.  Trained  men  haue  been 
withdrawn  from  every  line  to  put  the 
country  on  a  'war  basis. 

And  the  seed  trade  has  been  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule,  hence  we  urge  our 
customers  to  send  tn  their  orders  at  once, 
before  the  Spring  rush  begins. 

It  will  be  a  vast  help  to  us  tn  doing 
pur  part  in  feeding  the  country  to  be 
able  to  execute  orders  in  January  and 
February  that  in  ordinary  times  come  to 
us  in  March  and  April. 

So,  whether  you  buy  from  us  or  any 
other  seed  house,  send  in  your  order 
early. 


Ponderosa  Tomato  Henderson’s  Invincible  Asters 

Big  Boston  Lettuce  Henderson’s  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies 

White  Tipped  Scarlet  Radish  Spencer  Mammoth  Waved  Sweet  Peas 

in  order  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  distribution  for  our  annual  cata¬ 
logue,  “Everything  for  the  Garden,”  we  make  the  following  unusual 
offer:  Mail  us  10c  and  we  will  send  you  the  catalogue,  together  with 
this  remarkable  “Henderson  Specialty  Collection.” 

Every  Empty  Envelope  Counts  as  Cash 

This  collection  is  enclosed  in  a  coupon  einelope  which,  when  emptied 

and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  2oc  cash  payment 
on  any  order  for  seeds,  plants  or  l)ulbs  amounting 
to  one  dollar,  or  over. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 


-  V 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 

1  <>iicl()se  herewith  lOc.  for  which  send  (’ata- 
logiie  and  ‘‘1  leuderson’s  'pocialty  ('olleotion,” 
with  complete  cultural  directions,  including 
the  booklet.  “Better  (iardens.”  as  advertised 
ill  Thk  Hukal  Nkw-Yokkkk. 
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U  A  DDIQ’  GARDEN 

n/\A.i\iO  farm  seeds 


Are  standard  for  quality.  There 
are  none  better.  Seeds  are  scarce 
this  year,  prices  are  high — you 
don’t  want  to  pay  good  money 
for  poor  seeds — so  it  will  pay 
you  to  consider  this  point 
about  Harris’  Seeds. 


Harrit'  Seed  Com  Famous  for  its  Vitality 
and  Big  Yields 


You  can  tell  just  how 
many  will  grow  before 
you  sow  them. 


Every  lot  of  seed%  is  tried  in  soil  or  a  germinating  apparatus  and  the 
number  out  of  one-hundred  that  grows  is  marked  on  the  label.  Every 
package  of  this  seed  that  is  sent  to  our  customers  has  on  it  a  little 
label  like  this  showing  the  proportion  that  germinated. 

Harris  Marks  Each  Package  Like  This 

When  sowing  Harris’  Seeds  you  can  tell 
just  how  thick  to  sow  to  get  the  right 
number  of  plants. 

Seed  of  which  75%  will  grow  should  be  sown  thicker  than  another 
lot  of  which  95%  arc  good.  But,  unless  the  seed  comes  from 
Harris  you  can’t  tell  which  to  sow  thick  and  which  thin. 


According  to  our  Test* 

96  per  cent. 

of  this  seed  germinates 


Send  for  our  FREE  Catalogue 

And  Buy  Direct  from  the  Grower  at  Wholesale 

Harris’  seeds  are  raised  on  Moreton  Farm  and  are  sold  direct  to 
growers  at  prices  many  other  dealers  have  to  pay. 

The  most  careful  selection  and  breeding  is  practiced  to  improve  the  strains  of 
vegetables,  field  seeds  and  flowers. 


Harris  Seeds 


Label  on  every  Lo:t 
Tell^how  many 
will 


firow 


According  fo  our  tests 

98  percent 

of  this  seed  germinates 


JOSEPH  HARRIS 
COMPANY 

Box  23 

Coldwater,  N.Y. 


Harris’  Seed  Potatoes  Selected 
by  ’’Hill  Unit”  System 


Harris’  Hill  Selected  Potatoes 


For  seed  we  offer  potatoes  grown  from 
seed  selected  from  the  best  hills.  This 
seed  produces  much  more  uniform  and 
healthy  crops  than  common  seed  produces. 
Our  free  catalogue  gives  list  of  varieties 
and  prices. 

You  cannot  afford  to  use  inferior  seeds, 
no  matter  how  cheap  they  are.  So  send 
today  for  our  free  catalogue  which  tells  all 
about  Harris’  Seeds  and  howthey  are  raised. 

It  will  pay  you  to  see  titis  Catalogue 


/  Tested 

alfalfa-clover 

,  .in3  . 

^MOTHYSEEO 


The  highest  grade  obtainable,  and  sold  subject  to 

our  famous  money-back-if-you-want-it  guarantee 


jSVERYBAGil 

]Jias  a  TAgIL 
sJiowi/jd  ll)\ 
'pimiTf  /A 
<uicl 


D.  B.  Brand  Montana  Dry  Land  Grown  Alfalfa,  abso¬ 
lutely  hardy  and  tree  from  dodder.  Our 
average  test:  purity  99.88%,  germin¬ 
ation,  97%. 

D.  B.  Medium  and  Mammoth  Clover.  Our  average 
test:  purity  99.60%,  germination  96%. 
D.B.  Timothy,  average  analysis :  purity  99.70%, 
germination  98%. 

Fancy  Alsike,  Sweet  and  White  Dutch  Clover, 
Red  Top,  Kentucky  Blue,  Orchard  Grass, 
Millets,  Canada  Field  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  etc. 
Spring  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Field  Beans 
and  Seed  Potatoes. 

Over  100,000  bushels  in  stock  at  the  lowest  possible 
price  consistent  with  the  best  possible  quality. 
Catalog  and  Special  Price  List  FREE.  Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,“°“'Xx''B!’’ 

“FROM  OUR  FARMS  TO  YOURS” 


1  A  A  EVER-BEARING  plants  $1 ,25 
IvU  STRAWBERRY  (postpaid)  1 

Progressive  or  Superb.  Guaranteed  to  fruit  this 
yeai — and  to  reach  you  OK.  Also  big  20th  century 
ProB  fully  describing  our  iniTlions  of  small 
UdldiUg  riCD  plants  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Get  the  book  at  once.  Make  "Townsend  s  way  your 
way.”  “IF  IT’S  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  WE  G0T  ’EM.’ 

E.  W.  Townsend,  R.  R,  25,  Salisbury,  Md 


Strawberry  Plants 


3,000,000  of  them  at  S2.50  per  1,000.  C.  G.  Hamilton 
of  Mass,  says  “your  Plants  are  much  better  than  we 
usually  get  for  three  times  the  money.”  cto+omc 
free.  Write  today.  O.  S.  Perdue,  Bax  20, 1 


Catalog 

Showell,  Md. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

ON  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  .Many  other  varieties  and 
garden  roots  at  reiisonable  prices.  Catjilogiie  FREE. 
Writ*  today  to  A.  K  WESTONS  COMPANY.  Bridgman.  Mich 


Knight's  Berry  Plants 
Make  1000  percent 


Mrs.  Baker  bought  $30 
worth  of  Knight’s  Straw¬ 
berry  plants.  The  next  year’s 
crop  brought  her  $300. 

To  be  successful,  use  Knight's 
Plants.  Send  for  our  Catalogue 
Today — ^it’s  a  worth-while  book. 

David  Knight  &  Son 
Box  80,  Sawyer,  Mich, 


J.  T.  Garrison  says:  “Send  name 

andaddressforfreebookbrimfulof 
information  on  Strawberry  Culture, 
easily  understood— 61  years  of  practical 
experience  growing  for  market.  Catalog 
describing  the  kinds  to  grow,  and  the 
only  wonderful  Fall  Everbearing,  40 
varieties,  newest  and  best.  Write  today. 

J.  T,  GARRISON  St  SONS 

Box  A-2,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 


Legal  Questions 


Employers’  Liability  Laws 

Will  you  advise  me  what  State.s  have 
j  passed  laws  fixing  the  extent  of  employers’ 
[liability  for  injuries  received  b.v  employees, 
and  what  State,  in  your  opinion,  has  ‘‘the 
jbe.st  huv”  on  this  subject?  C.  II.  F. 

rascagoula.  Miss. 

j  The  following  .32  States  have  employer.?’ 
diabilit.v  laws:  Arizona,  California,  Colo- 
ji-ado,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  I.onisiana,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mich.,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Montana.  Nebraska,  Nevada.  New 
IIam)»shire,  New  .Torsey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania.  Rhode 
Island.  Texas.  Vennont,  Washington, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming.  Con¬ 
gress  has  also  passed  laws  for  United 
State.?,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  I’orto  Rico. 
'I'he  question  of  which  are  the  best  laws  is 
a  matter  of  viewpoint.  Best  for  whom,  the 
employer,  his  family,  or  for  the  public? 
Oregon  pays  the  largest  death  benefit, 
other  States  larger  sick  benefits.  Other 
States  have  laws  covering  a  larger  per 
[cent  of  employers.  Very  few  Southern 
States  have  these  laws.  F.  N.  c. 


Engineers’  Hours  of  Labor 

I  understand  that  it  is  not  lawful  to 
require  a  fireman,  engineer  or  mechanic, 
in  New  York  State,  to  work  seven  days 
per  week,  eight-hour  days  and  no  time  off. 
Is  this  true,  whether  with  a  contract  or 
not?  Does  this  law  apply  to  engineers 
in  the  New  York  State  Civil  Service  as 
well  as  those  not  in  the  Civil  Service? 
i  New  York.  E.  ii.  s. 

That  .section  of  the  Labor  law  provid¬ 
ing  for  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  only  ap¬ 
plies  to  factory  and  mercantile  estab¬ 
lishments,  while  that  part  of  the  law 
specifying  the  inimbor  of  hours  constitut¬ 
ing  a  day’s  work  states  that  “nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  apply 
to  stationarj'  firemen  in  State  hospitals,” 
'so  the  best  conclusion  is  that  the  one 
.day’s  rest  in  seven  law  does  not  cover  an 
engineer  under  Civil  Service  in  a  State 
institution.  If  you  want  rest  on  Sunday 
you  must  provide  for  it  yourself  in  your 
contract  of  employment. 

Ownership  of  Driftwood 

Last  Spring  I  rented  my  farm  on  equal 
.shares.  The  lease  reads.  “Second  party 
.shall  have  his  firewood,  and  shall  gather 
the  same  from  creek  flats.”  Soon  after 
he  moved  on  the  place  (in  the  Spring), 
a  freshet  washed  over  the  flats,  leaving 
lum'ber.  siding,  flooring  and  a  lot  of  2  by 
4’s.  With  iny  help  he  picked  this  np. 
Tie  has  never  used  it  for  firewood  (hav¬ 
ing  used  other  driftwood),  but  has  re¬ 
cently  had  it  drawn  off  the  farm.  Has 
he  a  right  to  dn  this?  If  not.  to  whom 
does  above  wood  belong?  Also,  has  he 
a  right  to  draw  firewood  away  from  my 
farm  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease? 

Oneida,  N.  Y.  E.  A.  s. 

Unless  the  lease  specifically  gave  the 
tenant  the  right  he  would  not  have  the 
privilege  of  drawing  away  any  firewood 
at  the  expiration  oi  the  lesise.  If  he 
could  where  would  be  the  limit?  This 
driftwood  jirobably  belongs  to  the  tenant. 
He  salvaged  it  at  a  time  when  he  had  a 
right  to  be  on  the  property  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  owner.  He  is  in  the  posi- 
jtion  of  the  finder  of  lost  property.  He 
I  has  a  good  right  to  it  against  all  tlie 
world  except  the  rightful  owner.  Your 
helping  him  would  not  give  you  a  claim 
to  the  property  unless  you  acted  as  a 
partner  or  sharer. 


Distribution  of  Property 

1.  Please  state  the  law  governing  the 
property  rights  of  husband  and  wife  in 
each  other’s  property,  real  and  jiersonal, 
at  the  death  of  either  with  children,  also 
without.  2.  Also  give  the  legal  rights  of 
widow  when  there  is  a  will  made  by  hus¬ 
band  leaving  half  of  his  iiroperty,  real 
and  per.sonal,  to  wife,  the  other  half  to 
daughter.  Can  the  wife  hold  furniture  cr 
other  articles?  MRS.  E,  A.  c. 

New  York. 

1.  On  the  death  of  the  husband  without 
a  will  the  real  property  would  vest  as 
follows:  The  wife  would  have  her  dower 
of  a,  life  interest  in  one-third  thereof  and 
the  balance  would  go  to  the  children  :  if 
no  children  the  balance  would  go  to  the 
deceased  husband’s  father  or  mother  or 
brothers  and  sisters,  etc.  The  personal 
property,  after  the  payment  of  debts, 
would  be  distributed  one-third  to  the 
widow  and  the  balance  in  equal  portion.? 
to  the  children.  If  no  children,  the  wife 
igets  one-half  and  the  other  half  to  the 
next  of  kin,  and  if  there  be  no  descendant, 
parent,  brother,  sister,  nephew  or  niece, 
the  widow  takes  the  whole. 


2.  The  provisions  of  the  will  would 
apply  to  the  furniture  as  well  as  to 
everything  else  and  they  would  have  to 
share  it  equally  unless  they  could  other¬ 
wise  agree  on  another  division. 


Loss  of  Heifer  on  Pasture 

Last  Summer  I  put  five  head  of  yearl¬ 
ings  out  to  iiasture,  for  which  1  paid 
the  cash.  When  it  came  time  to  take 
them  in,  I  could  only  identify  fOiir  ani¬ 
mals  ;  the  fifth  one  I  could  not  sweai*  as 
mine,  as  the  mark  was  gone.  No  one 
claimed  this  heifer.  Who  does  she  be¬ 
long  to?  The  owner  of  the  pasture 
would  not  advertise  her  and  recently  sold 
her.  Can  I  collect  anything?  No  agree¬ 
ment  was  made  as  to  responsibility.  The 
other  four  I  had  together  up  about  the 
country.  w.  ii.  w. 

New  York. 

The  owner  of  the  pasture  Is  bound  to 
use  reasonable  care  in  looking  after  the 
stock,  and  if  you  can  show  that  he  was 
negligent  in  leaving  fences  down  or  in 
other  ways  he  is  respon.?)We  for  the  loss 
of  the  heifer.  In  other  words,  he  got  five 
head  of  stock  and  should  have  returned 
five.  It  is  up  to  him  to  explain  its  ab¬ 
sence.  Your  having  to  hunt  up  the  rest 
of  the  stock  would  tend  to  show  his  negli¬ 
gence.  You  are  certainly  more  entitled 
to  the  pi^oceeds  of  the  heifer  he  sold  than 
he  is.  Yon  should  demand  return  of  the 
heifer  or  payment  for  its  loss. 


Taxation  of  Deeded  Property 

Tn_  your  answer  to  J.  R.,  page 
the  ^  act  is  that  in  1917  the  law  again 
required  that  all  property  should  be  as¬ 
sessed  in  the  tax  district  in  which  it  lies. 
It  also  requires  that  the  assessment  roll 
shall  show  the  school  district  in  Avhich 
each  piece  of  property  is  located.  The 
town  collector  collects  school  taxes  on  all 
property  embraced  in  the  districts  that 
have  their  schoolhonscs  located  in  the 
town,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  property  may  be  in  another  town  or 
county.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course, 
for  incorporated  villages  that  have  high 
.schools.  While  in  the  case  in  question 
as  far  as  school  tax  is  concerned,  it  will 
probably  be  all  paid  in  one  district,  the 
town,  county  and  State  taxes  will  be 
paid  m  each  county  in  which  it  is  located, 
and  if  the  Avhole  property  is  assessed  in 
one  county  they  will  be  required  to  pay 
hack  the  amount  that  did  not  belong  to 
them.  p.  G.  R. 

Seneca,  N.  Y. 


Stallion  Laws 

What  are  the  stallion  laws  in  this 
State  in  regard  to  collecting  fees?  One 
stallion  owner  claims  that  he  is  entitled 
to  his  full  fee  of  .$11),  even  when  mare 
failed  to  get  with  foal  first  time,  because 
owner  did  not  comply  with  law  by  return¬ 
ing  mare  twice  more  wfithin  a  reasonable 
time  after  first  time.  Another  stallion 
owner  states  that  the  law  says  that  owner 
of  mare  can  return  her  at  any  tinu'  with¬ 
in  the  year.  C.  G.  S. 

N(‘w  York. 

Reetion  129  of  the  Agricultural  Law 
provides  (hat  after  .Tanuary  1.  1917.  no 
stallion  shall  be  allowed  to  stand  or  he 
offered  for  service  which  is  not  en¬ 
rolled.  *  *  *  “and  after  such  date 

no  fees  shall  he  collected  for  the  services 
of  such  stallions”.  If  the  stallion  is  not 
enrolled  no  fee  whatever  can  he  ooileeted. 
If  he  is  enrolled  the  ainoniit  of  the 
owner's  fee  and  what  this  shall  cover 
would  he  subjects  of  contract  between 
the  parties ;  that  is.  the  owner  could 
charge  whatever  he  chose  for  one  service 
whether  the  mare  came  in  foal  or  not. 
The  owner  of  the  mare  could  take  her 
there  or  not  as  he  saw  fit.  He  does  not 
have  to  use  the  stallion,  but  if  he  does 
and  the  stallion  is  enrolled,  the  owner  of 
the  mare  must  pay  the  charges  of  the 
stallion’s  owner. 


Execution  Against  Wife’s  Property 

My  husband  owns  one-half  of  house  oc¬ 
cupied  by  his  mother,  and  one-third  of 
house  from  which  she  draws  the  income. 
He  wishes  to  buy  a  farm  of  80  acres,  .3.3 
on  one  side  of  road  and  47  on  other.  I 
proposed  to  buy  the  .3.3  acres  and  have  it 
deeded  to  me.  I  to  pay  in  properties  that 
I  inherited  from  my  people,  and  also  pay 
enough  down  on  47  acres  to  cover  stock 
and  niachinery  to  work  whole  place,  my 
husband  giving  a  mortgage  on  balance. 
’Fho  man  tells  us  that  will  not  secure  me. 
as  he  can  get  a  judgment  against  my  3,3 
acres  if  my  husband  fails  to  pay  for  his. 
Tan  he  do  that  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin? 
Mv  husband’s  property  is  all  in  another 
State.  L.  G.  c. 

If  yon  do  not  go  on  the  real  property 
or  chattel  mortgage  with  your  husband  a 
creditor  of  his  could  not  get  judgment 
against  your  separate  property,  for  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  as  in  many  other  States,  any  mar¬ 
ried  woman  may  receive  real  or  personal 
property  from  any  person  and  hold  it  to 
her  sole  and  .separate  use,  and  conve*  and 
devise  it  the  same  as  if  she  were  unmar¬ 
ried.  So  the  man  cannot  get  a  judgment 
against  your  33  acres. 
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"Pulverized  My 
Limestone  for  34*1' 
per  Ton” 


The  Best  Way  to  Double  Crops 

We  have  the  rigTht  machine  foryou,  at  the  right 
price,  to  make  you  big  profits  grinaing  limestone 
to  enrich  your  land  and  double  crops. 

At  Walton,  Ky., lives  Chas,  L.  Griffith,  a  banket 
and  farmer,  actively  interested  in  the  Richmond 
Alfalfa  Club,  which  owns  a  Jeffrey.  Mr.  Griffith 
says:  “I  pulverized  150  tons  in  days,  at  an 
e.xpense  of  about  34  cents  per  ton.’'  We  receive 
many  such  reports  from  owners  of 

^he  le f fre n  ]lMEpyLVER 

Write — Big  Book  FREE 

Got  our  Bi(?  36- Pago.  Color  IMustrntecl  Catnlog  and 
Special  Proposition— Cash  or  Eas.v  Tc-rms— on  how  to 
turn  your  liino  rock  into  dollars.  Bo  sure  to  give  h.  p. 
oC  your  engine.  No  experience  necessary. 

THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO. 

904  North  Fourth  Street  Columbus,  Ohio 

Live  Dealer  Agents  Write 


JC^  .  F^ofato 

F^lantcp 

Saves  time  and  Laboi — Increases  Yield 

h>r  ilfteli'  many  times  over.  One  man  nitd  tcuni 
opeim  fiirrt)W,  drops  Heed  any  dl.-tance  or  depth, 
lertiUzer  (M  desiretl),  covers  up,  inarkH  next  row.  Auitt- 
ntatio.  More  accurate,  depeiirlulde  and  quicker  (liau  hand 
plHiilin^.  Futrow  opens  and  setMl  drops  in  plain  Ri;;lir. 
Doom  not  injure  seid.  Has  lonx  life,  needs  few  repairs, 
a  sizes  lor  1  or  2  rowf.  Protect  yourself  against 
uncortain  labor  and  season. 

In  Stock 
Near 
You 
Eureka 
Mower  Co, 

Box  840 
Utica.  N.Y. 


PRODUCE  MORE  FOOD 


is  now  the 

f 


Progtet*  Slogan 

\ 


To  do 
_  this 
^effi¬ 
cient  , 
machi¬ 
nery  is 
needed 
Lot  us  tell  you  about 

Ql^  CHAMPION 


_  --PLANTERS 

and  their  efficiency  in  producing  a  bigger  potato  crop 
which  pays.  Descriptive  matter  FREE. 

Address  Champion  Potato  Machinery  Co. 

151  Chicago  Avenu. HAMMOND,  INDIANA 


MORE  WORK 


TO  DO  AND 
FEWER  TO  DO  IT 


The  Call  to  Arms  is  thinning  the  farm 
force.  It’s  a  question  of  proper  equip¬ 
ment  reinforced  by  tlie  Frederick  County 
Combination  Llmo  and  Fortilizor  Spreader  that  is  thO 
only  solution  to  spreading?  lime  in  any  form,  ground 
limestone,  commercial  fertilizers  and  etc.  If  yours  is 
large  or  small  farm  you  have  continued  use  for  this  spreader  ;  only 
the  best  of  materials  are  used  in  every  part  of  its  construction, 
Kvery  farmer shuuld-read  our  descriptive  literature,  it  will  save  yod 
time,  lighten  your  labor  and  increase  your  profits.  Write  ustoday« 


FREE  LITERATURE 
FOR  THE  ASKING 


Let  us  send 
You  Proof 
of  this 
Spreader’s 
Superiority 


VYOODSBORO  UM£  SPREADER  COMPANY,  Dept  0.30,  Baltimore,  MA 


The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Go. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Office  and  Factory,  Portland,  Connecticut 

Dept.  A 


Quaker  City  Feed  Milts 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  ®4.80  to  J-IO.  FREE 
TRIAL.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO 

Dept.  E-  374Q  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dealers  —  Write  for  contract. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ’‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


f  Use  of  Wood  Ashes 

j  I  have  a  qnantit.v  of  wood  ash  from  a 
!  mill  which  burns  nothin}>:  but  shavings  of 
soft  wood.  What  is  the  percentage  of 
potash?  .May  it  be  used  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  for  a  peach  orchard?  j.  t. 

New  Jersey. 

Aslies  from  such  wood,  if  imre  and  nn- 
leached.  ought  to  contain  about  4  per  cent 
of  potash.  IMost  of  such  ashes,  however, 
are  tin-own  out  where  the  rain  wasln-s 
through  them,  taking  out  a  part  of  the 
potash,  and  they  are  often  mi.xed  with 
sand  and  other  waste,  so  that  no  one  can 
tell  what  they  rrally  contain  without  an 
analysis-.  If  there  is  any  large  quantity 
of  tlie.se  ashe.s,  the  only  safe  way  to  do 
about  buying  would  be  to  take  a  fair  s.-un- 
ple  and  send  it  ro  the  experiment  station 
at  New  I’rnnswick  for  analysis.  Then 
figure  on  the  amount  of  potash  contained  1 
in  the  a.^hes  for  making  a  price.  That  is 
the  safest  way  in  buying-  any  largo  quan¬ 
tity  of  fertilizer. 


Splitting  of  Trees 

AVliat  is  the  (-anse  of  my  apple  and  pear 
trei's  having  cracks  in  them  which  have 
come  during  tlie  cold  spell?  Some  of  them 
have  cracks  from  the  ground  nearly  to  tin- 
top.  'File  cracks  in  the  body  of  tiie  trei-s 
arc  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide, 
and  I  think  nearly  to  the  center  of  the 
tro('.  Thm-mometer  has  been  24.  22.  18 
:ind  12  below  zei-o  for  the  last  week.  Will 
it  kill  or  injrne  the  trees?  V  it.  jr. 

Sharon,  (’onn. 

.\s  to  the  splitting  of  trees  we  have 
some  of  it,  but  no  general  complaint  from 
the  State.  It  is  frequently  taking  place 
and  I  see  no  prevention.  It  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  one  side  of  the  tree,  so  we 
canndt  say  it  is  sun  after  severe  freezing. 
It  is  not  liecause  of  excessive  wet,  but 
usually  when  dry.  It  is  common  in  forest 
trees  as  well  as  apple  and  fruit  trees.  We 
h.-ive  an  Ameri(-,-ui  linden  that  split  two 
or  three  years  ago.  It  closed  up  consider¬ 
ably  and  .seems  to  he  healing  over.  One 
could  apply  somothing  like  fresh  cow  ma¬ 
nure  to  prevent  air  getting  in  freely,  and 
this  would  assist  nature;  or  any  material 
that'  would  not  injure  the  tree  and  shut 
out  the  air  would  be  good.  This  is  spoken 
of  in  Bailey's  “Fruit  Orowing.”  lie  says 
pi'el  back  the  hark  and  cover  over  with 
gas  tar  or  similar  material.  A.  'r.  .s. 


“Asleep  at  the  Switch” 

I  note  what  S.  B.  W..  Geauga  Go..  O.. 
says  on  page  1.^572,  Dec.  1  i.ssuc,  in  regard 
to  selling  his  tomatoes  to  a  Cleveland  can¬ 
ning  comiiany  for  .'i!l2  per  ton  delivered  to 
Madison,  O..  and  they  all  had  to  be  good 
and  smooth.  Now.  I  think  S.  B.  TV.  was 
surely  “a.sleep  at  the  switch”  when  he  al¬ 
lowed  these  canning  people  to  put  a  thing 
like  that  over  on  him  when  we  were  pay¬ 
ing  ■$!  for  a  small  half-bushel  basket  of 
tomatoes  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the 
local  grocers  were  selling  them  at  the  ratci 
of  from  $120  to  .$140  per  ton.  Onr  friend 
ft.  B.  TV.  is  only  located  about  .80  miles 
from  where  I  am  living,  or  about  that, 
and  he  would  not  be  comiielled  to  come 
that  far  to  unload  his  goods  (tomatoes) 
at  th(‘  price  we  paid  lie  coiil.l  have  sold 
iin  entire  w-agon  or  truck  load  in  a  short 
si)ace  of  time,  as  tomatoes  of  a  very  poor 
(piality  sold  at  the  store  retail  for  not  less 
(ban  ()C  per  pound.  The  road  is  jiaved 
all  the  Avay  from  Madison  to  Cleveland, 
the  same  as  the  brick  roads  hi  the  city, 
and  he  could  have  almost  made  a  good 
filing  out  of  them  by  carting  them  to 
Cb'velaiid  in  a  gaideii  wheelbarrow. 

Of  course,  where  the  distance  is  so 
great,  and  the  roads  so  bad  that  (he  mid¬ 
dleman  had  a  w-hack  at  him.  there  might 
he  some  excuse  for  the  canning  (-omiiany 
taking  his  soul  and  the  balance  of  the 
.‘lo-cent  dollar,  hut  where  the  conditions 
are  so  fine  there  is  no  excuse  for  one  being 
held  up  in  such  a  manner;  tln-y  would 
better  get  together  and  hire  some  kind  of 
rig  and  beat  this  next  year, 

Ghio.  C.  FURMAN  SMITH. 


I  Preparing  Winter  Radishes 

Will  you  give  some  way  of  preparing 
Vi  infer  radisln-s  for  the  table?  M.  e.  c. 

AVinter  radishes  may  be  prejiared  in 
iiiiy  way  suitable  for  turnips.  The  usual 
way  is  to  peel,  boil  whole  in  salted  water, 
and  then  sei-ve  with  cream  sauce  poured 
over  them.  They  may  also  be  cut  in  dice, 
boiled,  then  drained,  seasoned  with  pep¬ 
per.  salt  and  butter,  and  served  wBh  a 
little  chopped  parsley  siirinklod  over  them. 
They  are  also  good  sauted;  that  is,  cut 
ill  dice,  boiled,  then  drained  and  tossed 
Jn  a  frying-pan  in  hot  butter 


Don’t  Give  Up 
the  Garden! 

'"T^RUE,  help  is  scarce  and  you  are 
trying  to  grow  more  and  bigger 
crops  than  ever  before.  But  you 
don’t  need  to  go  with¬ 
out  plenty  of  crisp,  fresh 
vegetables.  They  mean 
too  much  to  the  house¬ 
wife  in  planning  the 
meals  for  the  men  folks 


imME 


and  to  the  health  of  the  family.  The  garden  will 
pay,  too,  in  dollars  and  cents,  saving  on  grocery  and 
meat  bills.  Make  garden  this  year  with  an 

Seed  Drill 
and  Wheel  Hoe 

It  is  a  wonderful  labor-saver  and  runs  so  easily  that  the  wife  or  one  of  the 
young  folks  can  push  one.  It  will  sow  accurately  and  at  even  depth,  cover  the 
seed,  firm  the  soil,  cultivate,  weed,  ridge  and  level  the  soil — all  as  fast  as  yon  care 
to  walk.  Easily  changed  to  wheel  hoe  and  back  again.  With  one  of  these  Tools, 
yon  can  manage  a  big  garden  without  cutting  down  your  field  crops.  TRY  IT. 

They  are  made  strong,  simple  and  durable  and  in  30  combinations  at 
prices  ranging  from  $4.50  to  $30. 

We  also  make  an  extensive  line  of  Cultivating,  Spraying  and  Potato 
Machinery.  Every  new  design  is  carefully  tested  on  our  own  farms  before 
being  placed  upon  the  market. 

No.  306 

Send  at  once  for  free  booklet,  ^°DriU*8e?der"'’'* 

“ Gardening  with  Modern  Tools”  Double  and  Single 

Wll®©l  H09 

Bateman  M’f  g  Co. 

Box  200G  Grenloch,  N.  J.  hll 

82  Years  in  Business 


$10,000.00 


Backs  this  saw. 
As  low  as 

.  $13.15 


It  is  thi  bast  and  cheapest  saw  made. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable 
Wood 


Saw 


is  easy  to  operate. 

Only  $13.15  saw  made  to 
which  rippini;  table  can 
be  '*  added.  *  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money'*  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory. 
Blade  extra.  Free  catalog;. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  3,  Belleville.  Pa. 


D 


this  Simplex 
Dltcher-Terracer. 
Equals  100  men. 
Low  cost.  Builds 
terraces  and  lev¬ 
ees.  Grades 
roads.  Mostly  all 
steel.  Reversible. 
Ten  days’  trial. 


ITCHING 


A  Mile  a  Day 

Is  Easy 


Write 

for  prices  and 
money-back  guarantee. 
Simplei  Farm  Ditcher  Co., Inc. 
Boi  68  Owensboro,  Ky. 


Crow  Big  Crops  by  Using  BRADLEY’S  FER¬ 
TILIZERS— The  World’s  Best  by  Every  Test 


This  is  the  Year 
You  Will  Need 
the  Best  Fertilizer 

Farm  crops  are  sure  to  bring  good  prices  this  year,  but 
you  should  make  every  dollar  go  as  far  as  possible. 

BRADLEY’S  FERTILIZERS 

made  for  different  crops  and  soils,  will  help  to  reduce 
your  production  costs  per  acre.  They  economize  labor. 
They  produce  results.  They  have  proved  to  be  un¬ 
equaled  for  producing  large  crops  for  half  a  century. 

If  you  would  like  information  or  advice  about  the  needs 
of  your  soil  or  crops,  write  our  Agricultural  Service 
Bureau,  conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  92  State  Street, 
Boston  (for  many  years  Director  of  the  R.  I.  Experiment 
Station),  whose  crop  bulletins,  services  and  advice  are 
free  to  all  farmers. 

Owing  to  the  Railroad  eotigestion,  order  your  Fertt- 
lizers  early,  to  alloiv  for  inevitable  delays  in  shipments. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

92  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON,  or  2  RECTOR  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Branch  Offices:  PHflADElPUIA.  BALTIMORE,  BBFFALO,  DETROIT,  CLETELAIIO,  CIIICIIIflATI 
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Haying  with  Sweep-rake 

Fanners  in  Western  New  York  are 
using  tbe  sweep-rake  in  harvesting  their 
hay  crop,  and  effecting  a  HO  per  cent  labor 
saving.  This  kind  of  a  rake  .saves  the 
fanner  the  hard  pitcliing  and  allows 
handling  a  greater  crop  in  a  shorter  time. 
While  two  men  jtitching  onto  a  wagon 
and  one  man  loading  cannot  h.aul  more 
than  eight  tons  in  an  afternoon,  a  two- 
man  crew  in  tlie  satne  length  of  time,  using 
the  sweep-rake  and  four  horses,  .with  a 
haul  of  one-fourth  of  a  mile  to  the  barn 
or  stack,  can  haul  double  that  amount 
of  hay.  Not  only  does  the  sweei)-rake 
eliminate  hand  labor  in  getting  the  hay 
from  the  held  to  the  barn,  but  does  the 
work  (piicker  and  more  economically. 
Amt  this  is  a  big  item  in  haying,  with 
labor  hard  to  get.  .\ny  farm  boy  can 


Longfellow  is  grown  quite  extensively  for 
grain. 

2.  Potatoes  are  best  planted  in  drills, 
with  hills  a  foot  or  18  inches  apart.  Too 
much  room  would  be  required  if  check 
row  system  was  used.  Potatoes  planted 
in  drills  will  usually  need  one  rough  hand- 
hoeing  oi-  weeding,  but  most  of  this  can 
be  done  with  a  horse  hoe.  ir.  F.  .T. 


White  Millers  or  Clothes  Moths 

Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  little 
white  millers  which  were  such  a  pest  last 
season?  Where  do  they  come  from  and 
what  remedy  may  be  used  to  get  rid  of 
them?  D. 

New  York. 

The  white  millers  mentioned  in  tlie 
foregoing  letter  are  the  adult  moths  of 
th(!  rascally  caterpillars  that  eat  liolcs 
in  woolen  clotlu's.  and  destroy  furs. 


This  FACT  and  the  first 

announcement  of  this  new,  FAST 
method  in  Rural  New-Yorker,  August 
26th  isssue,  1916.,  is 

Proof  of  Priority 

Ask  patent  office  for  copies  of  all-spray  gun  patents 
and  see  “who’s  who.’’ 


IlayinK  with  a  Sweep-rake.  tig.  51 


‘Friend”  nu.SYStm  Power  Sprayer 
and  Gun  at  work. 


no 


a 


Hundreds  who  used 
the  “Friend”  gun  last 
year  testify  that  it 
saved  from  15  to  25% 
of  concentrated  spray 
material  and  did  a 
bette?^  job  with  half  the 
labor. 

Works  on  any 
Power  Spray  er 

“FRIEND”  gun  is 

the  best.  It  is  faster, 
lighter  and  more  dur¬ 
able.  One-half  turn 

opens  and  closes,  no  dripping — no  clogging- 
catching  in  the  branches. 

Throw  Away  Your  Towers  and 
Your  Spray  Poles! 

No  more  BACK-BREAKINGor  tower  climbing! 

Mr.  Clark  yIIIis,  former  President  of  New  York  State 
Fruit  Grower  Association.^  says:  ^ACs  the  first  time  my  men 
preferred  spraying  to  farm  work.''"' 

The  best  fruit  grown  last  year  was 
sprayed  with  the  “FRIEND”  Gun 

By  co-operation  of  the  United  States  Government  (apples 
for  ‘our  boys’  over  there)  we  make  this 

New  Large  Production  Price,  $12.00 

Dealers  wanted  EVERYWHERE 

Friend”  Manufacturing  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  FIRST  POWER  SPRAYER 
Manufacturers  of  the  famous  nuSYStm  Power  Sprayer 


!(li-iv(‘  I  he  tcuiii  on  t  lu*  swcop-iuikc  ami 
handle  imuc  hay  than  a  man  pitching  by 
|haml. 

The  ])ictnrc.  Fig.  HI,  shows  the  type  of 
rake  commonly  used  on  Fastern  farms. 
It  consists  of  s<‘vcral  long  wooden  teeth 
lying  almost  flat  on  the  ground,  pointed 
at  one  end  and  fastened  to  a  strong  frame¬ 
work  at  th(‘  other.  'I'he  jioint  may  be 
caj)i)ed  with  a  steel  over  the  end.  The 
teeth  should  be  about  eight  feet  long,  about 
a  foot  apart.  'I'Ih'  rake  should  he  12  feet 
wide,  thus  giving  a  wide  sjiace  on  whieh 
to  carry  the  hay.  The  rake  may  he  used 
in  gatheiing  hay  from  the  swath  and  haul¬ 
ing  to  stack  ()!•  barn,  when  a  storm  threat¬ 
ens  and  the  hay  is  ready  to  gather.  Hut 
it  is  best  lirst  to  rake  the  hay  into  wind¬ 
rows  and  run  the  .sweei)-iake  under  these, 
until  a  load  fif  from  TiOO  to  1,000  iionnds 
of  hay  has  been  swejit  onto  it,  according 
to  the  jiower  of  the  tf'juii.  There  ai’e  two 
t.vpes  of  rak(>s,  those  with  wheels,  as 
shown  in  1h(‘  picture,  which  are  b.v  far  the 
best,  and  thosi?  without  wlieels,  which  ride 
on  tlie  frame  of  the  rake  and  which  are 
harder  for  a  team  to  haul. 

.\  .sling,  made  especially  for  moving 
awa.v  the  hay,  must  be  made*.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  a  rope  net  made  in  two  sections, 
which  arc  fastened  together  with  a  trip 
fastener.  This  is  spread  out  on  the 
ground  or  barn  floor,  the  luad  drawn  di¬ 
rectly  above  it.  the  teeth  of  the  rake 
drojiped  and  the  rake  backed  out  from 
under  the  load,  leaving  the  hay  on  the 
sling.  The  ends  of  the  sling  are  fa.stened 
to  the  roiie  n.sed  to  draw  the  hay  into  the 
mow,  and  in  this  manner  the  entire  load 
of  the  rake  drawn  into  the  mow  at  one 
operation.  KAur.  w.  gack. 

Chautampia  Co..  N.  Y. 


CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  ' 


yamc. 


.4  ddrrss. 
I  want  . 

RNYllS. 


Sweet  Corn  Silage;  Drill  or  Check  Rows 
for  Potatoes 

1.  Does  sweet  coin  make  good  silage? 
How  about  the  advisability  of  planting 
sweet  corn  for  the  silo,  marketing  the  corn 
and  putting  stalks  in  silo?  What  variety 
of  corn  is  best  for  silo,  and  what  best  for 
grain?  2.  What  is  the  best  method  of 
planting  jiotatoes.  in  drills  or  check  rows? 
If  planted,  how  can  they  he  keiit  clean  of 
weeds  unless  by  ho»‘ing?  P.  \v.  H. 

Phmnix,  N.  Y. 

1.  Sweet  corn  docs  not  yield  sufficiently 
luuivy  or  make  enough  eai'  to  warrant  its 
luse  as  a  silage  cro]).  It  is  quite  common 
practice  for  men  who  grow  corn  for  the 
canneries  to  jiiit  the  stalks  in  the  silo. 
Of  course,  this  silage  is  not  as  nutritious 
as  silage  with  well-matured  ears,  and  this 
must  be  recognized  in  the  grain  feeding. 
It  does,  however,  make  the  be.st  po.ssible 
use  of  the  sweet  cornstalks.  As  to  varie¬ 
ties  of  corn  to  grow  for  silage  and  grain 
in  your  locality,  would  suggest  you  write 
I  to  the  Agronomy  Department  at  Cornell, 
jlii  this  locality,  Eureka,  Learning  and 
Early  Mastodon  are  grown  for  silage,  and 


feathers,  and  similar  articles.  'I'liis  jiar- 
ticrnlar  kind  of  miller  is  known  as  the 
webbing  clothes  moth.  'I'he  moths  are 
very  small  and  appi'ar  in  Ma.v  and  June 
in  honsi's,  being  often  attracted  to  lamps 
in  the  evening.  'I'he  catmqiillars  are 
whitish  in  color  and  although  small  are 
easil.v  .si'cn  with  the  naked  eye.  The 
caterpillar  sjiins  wherever  it  goes  a  path 
of  silk  hut  doi'S  not  make  a  case.  It  is 
ver.v  destructive  to  clothes  .stored  in 
chests  or  hung  in  clo.sets.  ('.specially  dur¬ 
ing  the  warm  season. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  well  to  know 
that  cedar  chests  or  closets  lined  with 
cedar  are  of  no  avail  if  eggs  are  once 
deposited  on  clothes  stored  in  them.  The 
value  of  cedar  che.sts  lies  in  repelling  the 
moths  and  keeping  them  away  from  the 
garments.  'The  clothing,  however,  must 
be  free  from  nil  eggs  and  larva*  of  the 
moths  before  being  jnit  away.  Great 
care  should  he  taken  to  shake  and  brush 
the  garments  and  to  hang  in  the  sun  and 
air  until  all  the  larva;  and  eggs  have 
been  shaken  loose  and  destroyed.  In  tlie 
second  place  it  should  be  understood  thak 
garments  whieh  are  often  worn  are  not 
liable  to  injury. 

Sunlight  and  air  are  among  oiir  best 
available  agents  of  protection  from 
clothes  moths.  Before  garments  are  put 
away  for  the  Summer,  they  should  he 
hung  in  the  air  and  sun,  and  then  he 
thoroughly  brushed  and  shaken  so  as  to 
di.slodge  the  eggs  and  larva*  that  may  he 
on  them.  In  additifui,  they  should  he 
taken  out  occasionally,  perhaps  once  a 
mouth,  and  brushed,  shaken,  and  aired. 
'I'he  same  treatment  should  he  accorded 
woolen  bedding  and  blankets  that  are  to 
he  stored.  Aftc'r  the  clothes  are  once 
thoroughly  cleaned,  sunned,  and  aired, 
(hey  may  be  paek(*d  away  with  a  suiiply 
of  eamidior  halls  disti'ihuted  among  them 
to  repel  the  moths.  It  is  advisable  to 
spray  the  cracks  in  clo.sets  and  che.sts 
with  benzine  or  ga.soline  before  )uitting 
the  clotlu's  in  th(‘in,  in  ordei'  to  kill  any 
eggs  or  larvfc  of  the  moths  that  may  he 
lurking  there. 

A  few  old  woolen  rags  or  pieces  of  old 
furs,  stored  in  attics  hut  never  used,  are 
prolific  hrceding-placcs  for  these  moths 
and  should  be  taken  out  and  burned. 
Nowaday.s,  moth-iiroof  cases  or  hags  are 
available  for  the  storage  of  clothes. 
'These  hags,  usually  made  of  strong  jia- 
per,  art*  very  useful,  conv(*nient  and  form 
a  safe  protection  for  garments  that  may 
he  stored  for  a  season. 

GI.KNN  W.  IIEKKICK. 


“Any  complaints,  corporal?”  asked 
the  colonel,  making  one  morning  a  per¬ 
sonal  inspection.  “Yes,  sir.  Taste  tliat, 
sir,”  said  the  corporal.  “Why,”  the 
colonel  said,  “that’s  the  be.st  .souj)  I  ever 
tasted.”  “Yes,  sir,”  said  the  corporal, 
“and  the  cook  wants  to  call  it  coffee.” — 
Boston  'I’ran.scriiit. 


■Uhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


IIS 


300.000! 

SoB*dl 

Bccommcnd  ii  io'lbii 

OVER  300,000  Ford  cars  are  runningr  today  on  Hassler 
Shoclc  Absorbers.  Over  300,000  Ford  owners  say  that 
they  would  not  sell  the  Hassler  at  any  price  if  they  could 
cot  replace  their  present  sets.  With  such  tesiiuiony  before 
you*  doesn't  it  seem  that  you  ought  to  investigate  the 


PATENTED 

Shock  Absorber  Cars 


And  find  out  what  It  would  mean  to  you,  your  family  and 
Vour  Ford? 

The  Hassler  has  achfeved  phenomenal  success  where  scores 
oJ  contrivances  designed  for  the  same  purpose  have  failed  be¬ 
cause  the  Hassler  actually  does  the  three  things  a  shock  ab¬ 
sorber  should  do.  It  absorbs  jolts  and  jars  and  provides  a 
irentle  springy  action.  It  prevents  rebound.  It  eliminates 
Sidesway.  And  along  with  this  greater  comlort  goes  in¬ 
creased  tire  mileage,  reduced  up-keep  and  quite  a  saving  in 
gasoline- 

10  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 


THE  MAILBAG 


Selling  Fermented  Cider 

T  have  naturally  been  intei-ested  in 
your  stateinent.s  regiirtling  fermented 
cider,  and  am  advised  by  Koscoe  Irwin, 
('olleetor  of  [nternal  Revenue,  that  “Cider 
which  natnnilly  ferments  out  itself,  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  iiny  other  mattn-ial, 
nmy  be  sold  in  any  (luantity.’'  This  must 
not  b('  pliiced  in  barnds  winch  have  con- 
tiiined  whisky  or  distilled  spirits,  where 
the  cider  would  di'aw  alcohol  from  the 
wood.  This  hardly  agree.s  with  the  stiite- 
nieiits  of  your  paper — or  rather  is  more 
definite.  F.  P.  W. 

New  York. 


Value  of  Eggshells 

Are  eggshells  dried  and  ground  up  good 
for  anything?  We  get  a  lot  in  the  baking 
busiiH'ss.  F.  J.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 


TRADE 

MARK 


Writ#  today  for  FREE  TRIAL  BLANK  and  we  will  hare  a  set 
of  llasslers  put  on  your  Ford  without  a  cent  of  expense  to 
you.  Try  them  ten  days.  Then,  If  yon  are  willing  to  do 
wlthont  them,  they  will  bo  taben  off  without  charge.  Don't 
ride  without  llasslers  simply  because  someone  diseonragrs 
yon  from  trying  them.  Accept  this  offer  and  see  for  yourself. 
Oyer  300,000 
aets  in  use. 

Write  today— 

NOW. 

RoIiertH.liissItr 
lac. 

Dept.  Q  6_| 
ladlanspolii, 
lod. 


Till  Your  Orchard 


as  thoroughly  as  you  culti¬ 
vate  your  cornfield.  Inten¬ 
sive  tillage  conserves  the 
moisture  and  sets  plant  food  , 
free.  For  more  and  better 
fruit,  use  an 

“Acme” 

Orchard  Harrow 

Works  right  under  the  branches 
The  sharp-ground  coulters  work 
the  soil  easily,  cutting  out  weeds 
and  leaving  a  loose  dust  mulch 
at  the  top.  Extension  and  reg¬ 
ular  styles— 1  horse  to  4  horse 
sizes— 3  ft.  to  17'/2  ft  wide. 

Our  free  book,  "The  Acme  Way  to 
Crops  That  1  ay,”  points  the  road  to 
bigger  orchard  profits.  Send  today. 

Duane  H.  Nash  Inc. 

•  141  Elm  St.,  Millingrton, 
N.  J. 


PREPARE! 

If  100  lbs.  of  Nitrate  were  put 
on  every  acre  of  Wheat  in 
United  States,  our  Wheat  Crop 
would  be  increased300,000,000 


The  sheiks  coiitiiiii  lipio  and  a  ve^'  small 
amount  of  other  matter.  They  can  he 
crushed  and  used  feu-  feeding  poultry  to 
take*  the  place  of  shells  or  grit,  or  used  on 
the  soil  when  lime  is  net'ded.  Their  value 
is  not  high. 


Left  Hand  Plows 

If  it  is  true  that  the  manufacturers 
have  agreed  to  make  no  more  left-hand 
jilows-  it  will  prove  a  grievous  state  of 
affairs  to  the  men  who  use  the  left-hand 
plow,  and  to  all  other  men  who  value  a 
plow  for  the  work  it  will  do.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  majority  of  men  have  never  seen 
a  left-hand  plow,  I  should  think  we  have 
in  that  fact  the  only  rational  explanation 
for  the  use  of  the  right-hand  plow.  They 
cannot  know  a  good  thing  if  they  have 
never  seen  it.  The  consideration  that 
should  govern  in  either  the  manufacture 
or  use  of  a  plow  should  be  the  fpiality  of 
the  work  dom*.  We  want  the  best  work, 
and  that  cannot  he  done  with  the  same 
uniformity  with  a  right-hand  plow.  They 
ciuinot  cut  the  uniform  furrow  slice  of  the 
left-hand  plow,  unless  the  off  horse  is 
made  the  lead  horse.  This  action  of  the 
manufacturers  is  dictated  by  conveninenee 
and  economy  to  themselves ;  it  was  not 
based  on  the  work.  It  seeks  justification 
from  the  men  who  have  never  .seen  a  left- 
hand  plow  and  who  to  that  extent  are  ig¬ 
norant  men.  w.  ir.  ARXor.n. 


“Cider  Bees”  and  “Tonic” 

.\n  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  TifK 
R.  N.-Y.  on  the  curative  and  feeding  value 
of  honey  has  brought  to  my  mind  some¬ 
thing  I  liave  h(>en  wanting  to  kno\v  for 
a  long  time,  and  as  Tiik  R.  N.-Y''.  seenrs 
to  be  headquartei's  for  anything  yon  may 
want  to  know  about  I  am  writing  to  yoii 
to  see  if  you  can  give  me  any  information 
on  the  subject  .  A  friend  of  mine  gave 
me  .some  Ix'os.  cider  hei's  he  called  them, 
and  they  are  the  strangest-looking  bees 
you  ever  saw.  Those  hei's  do  not  recinire 
any  hives  to  live  in,  nor  any  flowers  to 
gather  nectar  from,  and  they  are  the 
busiest  bees  yon  ever  saw,  as  they  work 
unceasingly  day  and  night  the  whole  year 
through,  but  instead  of  making  honey 
they  make  a  tonic  liquor  which  is  report- 
(‘d  to  he  a  sure  cure  for  indigestion.  The 
way  of  procedure  is  as  follows-:  YT)u  take 
a  handful  of  bees  and  put  in  a  bottle  or 
other  Container  (an  ordinary  fruit  jar  is 
best)  and  add  one  tablespoonfnl  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  tablespoonfnl  of  sugar  and  one 
•  piart  of  water,  and  then  add  one  table- 
spooufnl  of  sugar  every  day  for  a  week, 
when  tonic  is  made  then  strain  off  in  bot¬ 
tle  or  other  vessel,  then  repeat  operation. 
Yon  will  have  to  divide  hi-es  every  two 
weeks,  as  tlu'y  grow  very  fast.  It  makes  a 
very  pleasant  drink,  hut  as  to  their  cura¬ 
tive  properti(*s  I  cannot  si)eak.  never  hav¬ 
ing  been  tronhhal  with  indig«‘stion.  The 
person  who  gave  them  to  me  said  his 
inotlu'r  got  them  from  the  sisters  in  a  con¬ 
vent  at  IMttsfield,  Mass.  Now  can  you  tell 
me  anything  about  them,  what  they  are 
and  whenet'  tlu-y  come  from?  0.  w.  J. 

Ma.ssachiis(‘tts. 


bushels. 

Why  not  use  100  lbs.  on  your 
acre  and  help  feed  our  armies? 


For  correct  information  on  Wheat 
and  other  crops,  address 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Directot 

25  MadUon  Avenue,  New  York 


Send  for 
Cataloj 


FARM  WAGONS 

HiKh  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wapron  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catatug  illU3tra(ed  in  colord  freoi 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48Elin  S(.,  Quincy,  III. 


I  have  read  the  letter  from  O.  W.  .T.. 
and  I  think  there  must  he  .some  mistake 
somewhere.  I  do  not  know  of  jiny  bees 
of  the  kind  de.seribeil.  The  sample  was 
so  badly  nmtilatod  that  I  could  not  tell 
much  about  it.  hut  I  doubt  if  ,‘i  liquid 
could  he  niiide  that  would  cure  indigestion 
of  the  stomach  in  the  nuiimer  explained. 
I  am  ready  to  admit  that,  possibly  it 
migbtl  make  an  intoxicating  liquor,  but 
I  do  not  believe  the  pre.senee  of  the  bees 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  it  one 
way  or  the  other.  Rees  are  v(‘ry  fond  of 
sweet  <-ider.  as  they  are  of  anything  else 
sweet,  and  tlu'y  will  sometim<*s  cause  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  at  a  cider  mill.  Bees 
might  gather  intoxicating  liqiioi-,  they 
might  take  a  cider  that  had  a  little  alcohol 
in  it,  hut  as  a  general  thing  they  are  pro¬ 
hibitionists  when  it  comes  to  alcoholic 
li(luors.  Should  they  at  any  time  help 
themsi'lves  to  Ix-er  or  any  otlu'r  sweet  in¬ 
toxicating  li(|Uor,  it  will  he  beeau.se  of  the 
sweet  and  not  because  of  the  alcohol. 

K.  U.  HOOT. 


Pounder  Harrows  Do 

[Oiitwork  and  outwear  Steel.  Aa 
users.  Dealers  sailor  l 
IT'  'iniKctprico  cataloK,  16  sizes.  A 

...  ^  ^'wamtd.  WePay  Frt;  UHltchOr 

Write  C.  H.  Pounder,  sta.  is  Fort  Atkinson.  WL 


JtiDGK. — “What  is  the  charge?”  Top. — 
“Suspicious  character,  your  honor.”  Ac¬ 
cused  (indignantly). — “It's  him  that’s 
suspicioiLS.  judge.  “I  ain’t  .suspicious  of 
nobody.”— Boston  Tran.script. 


They  are  so  scientifically  made  that  they  do 
3  to  6  times  the  work  of  old-fashioned  tools 
in  the  same  time;  and  they  make  bigger,  bet¬ 
ter  crops  because  they  cultivate  more  thor¬ 
oughly.  Invented  by  a  practical  farmer  and 
manufacturer  with  over  45  \'ears  experi- 
encc.  They  last  a  lifetime,  b'ully  guar¬ 
anteed. 

.  No.  8  Horse  Hoe  does  a  g^reater  variety  of  work,  in 
/il\  corn,  potatoes,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  other  crops 
No. 8  il^requiring'  similar  cultivation,  and  does  it 
more  thoroug-hly  than  any  other  one- 
horse  cultivator  made.  It  is  stronger, 
better  made  and  finished.  Lasts  longer. 
Its  depth  regulator  and  extra-long 
frame  make  it  steady-running. 
’Cultivates  deep  or  shal¬ 
low  and  different  w-idth 
rows.  15  other  styles 
of  one-horse  cultivators — various  prices.  . 


Planet  Jr, 


No.  17  Planet  Jr 

is  the  highest  type  of 
single-wheel  hoe  made. 

A  hand-machine  whose  light  durable  construction  en¬ 
ables  a  man,  woman,  or  boy  to  do  the  cultivation  in 
a  garden  in  the  easiest,  quickest  and  best  way. 

We  make  24  styles — various  prices. 

New  72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  in  action  and  describes 
over  55  tools,  including  Seeders, 

Wheel-Hoes,  Horse-Hoes,  Har¬ 
rows,  Orchard-,  Beet-  and  Pivot- 
Wheel  Riding  Cultivators. 

Write  for  it  today! 


No.  17 


S  L  A.L1L1EIN  &  00  Box  1107V  Philadelphia 


Hardie  Sprayers  Make 
Fruit  Profits  Sure 

Over  40,000  Hardie  High  Pressure  Sprayers 
in  nationwide  use.  They  are  dependable — 
always  on  the  job  and  free  from  complicated, 
trouble-making  construction.  And  they  have 
big  capacity  and  alt  the  pressure  required. 
Eighteen  years’  experience  has  taught  how  to  build 
better  sprayers — to  meet  spraying  needs  as  they  actually 
exist.  Hardie  machines  are  easy  to  operate.  Do  not  need  an  expert  to  handle 
them.  Every  part  easily  and  quickly  accessible. 

HARDIE  SPRAYER  PUMPS 

The  simplest  pumps  made.  Famous  for  their  long  life  and  low  upkeep.  Many 
growers  are  renewing  and  increasing  the  capacity  of  their  sprayers  by  putting  on 
a  Hardie  Pump.  Made  in  different  sizes  ana  capacities  to  fit  your  needs. 

Hardie  Pumps  have  manganese  steel  drop  forged 
crankshaft, bronze  bearings — a  regulator  that  takes 
all  the  load  off  the  engine  when  the  nozzles  are 
closed.  Acts  quick  as  lightning.  A  regulator 
that  contains  only  one  valve — located  at  top. 

Easy  to  remove.  Threadless  valve  cages. 

Smoothest  running  pump  on  the  market 

Write  for  Hardie  catalog,  describing 
Hardie  spraying  devices,  incluaing  the  i 
new  S12.OO  Hardie  Orchard  Gun. 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  CO. 

Hudson,  Mich. 

Brsnehet  in  Portland,  Ore.;  Kansas  City.  Mo.; 

Haierstown,  Md.;  Brockport,  N.Y. 


liim  siump  land  into  Money 


Increase  your  acreage  and  thereby 
increase  your  income. 

Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply. 

No  expense  for  teams  or  powder. 

One  man  with  a 
can  outpull  16  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  principle  as 
a  jack.  100  lbs.  pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the 
stump.  Made  of  the  finest  steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 


Puller 


Write  today  for 
special  offer  and  free 
booklet  on 
Land  Clearing 


Works  eqally  well  on  hillsides 
and  marahea  where  horses 
cannot  operate 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK 

Box357  182  Fifth  St.,  San  Franciaco.  Cal, 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned — everlaating.  Don’t  have  to  dig 
*em  up  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  IIATCO  lUPERISHABLB 
SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Ratco  Sewer  Pipe. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company  -  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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January  2t>,  lOlS 


AGAIN 

The  Fanner’s  Opporhmity 

F.inuei’s  Obtainofl  Ilecord  Piices  for  PruUnce  last  yoar.  Should 
do  so  Ajiain  this  year. 

Fanns  sl)oiild  l>e  run  to  Capacity  and  Proper  Fertilizers  Piherally 

Use  MAPES  MANURES 

Tlieir  Standard  Absolutely  Maintained  in  Field  and  State  Fxi)en- 
nient  Stations. 

All  during'  the  war  the  Mapes  Manures  were made  and  are  heinj? 
made  i»recisely  as  in  the  past,  under  pledge  to  supply  the  Phosphoric 
.\cid  from  Animal  Pone  and  (iuano,  made  available  Avithout  acidity,  no 
Rock  oi-  .'icid  Phosphate  used.  While  they  do  not  coiitain  as  much 
J’otash  as  formeidy,  they  do  hold  enough  to  greatly  aid  the  present  crop 
to  more  ])erfect  growth  and  develo])ment,  and  thus  insure  the  balance 
of  its  necessary  I'otash  being  taken  from  latent  soil  supplie.s. 

Our  s])lendid  record  Avith  the  State  Experiment  Stations  of  3010 
again  maintained. 

We  giA'e  below  the  avei’age  of  all  dhe  Station  Analyses  Avhich  we 
have  received  of  our  prominent  brands  for  1937. 

- 1917  ANALYSES - 

JIAl-ES  POTATO  pl,„s.  Aclil 

Ammonia  Available  'J'otal  Potash 
Average  of  six  State  Station  Aiialy.se.s. .  4.9.5  7.74  9.9S  3.09 

Guarantee . 4.50  S.  S.  3. 

CENER.AL  SPECIAL 

Average  of  four  State  Station  Analyses.  7.29  0.22  9.04  3.04 

Guarantee . 

TOBACCO  STARTER,  IMPROVED 
Average  of  four  State  Station  Analy.ses.  5.2.0  <>.34  .‘^..‘>11  3.32 

Guaranty'e  .  o.  0.  S.  3. 

CORN  MANURE 

Average  of  four  State  Station  Analyses.  3.24  7.07  30.74  3.07 

Guarantee . 

TOP  DRESSER,  FULL  STRENG'ni 
Average  of  three  State  Station  Analyses.  12.12  0.27  S.30  2.2;) 

Guarantee . 12.  •>.  8.  3. 

TOBACCO  M.VNURE 

.\verage  of  Iwo  Slate  Station  Analyse.s.  .30.24  0.31  8.45  3.82 

. . 1^-  •••• 

AVc  are  oriually  proud  of  the  results  in  the  held.  They  huA-e  been 
most  excellent,  fully  substantiating  our  theory  as  to  the  advisability  of 
sui)plying  at  least  limited  Potash  to  aid  the  crop  to  make  a  st.-irt.  ami 
so  enable  it  to  avail  itself  to  the  utmost  of  the  latent  su])plies  of  Potash 

in  the  soil.  .  . 

Order  at  once.  Under  this  year's  conditions  it  is  the  only  Avay  to 

be  .sure  of  baving  your  Fertilizer  Avhon  you  AA'ant  it. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 

Cenlral  Building,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York  Branch,  239  State  St.,  Hartlord,  Conn. 


POWER  WASHER 


WOMANS  ^ 
FRIEND 


A  REAL 

POWER  WASHER 

Rounil  rubber  rubs  tbe  clothes,  turns  them  over 
and  over  and  forces  the  hot,  soapy  water  through 
them.  AVashea  tub  full  perfectly  clean  InSminutcs. 
No  w  ringers  to  shift.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order, 
special  low  price  to  Introduce.  Catalogue  I'rce. 

BLUFFTON  MFC  Co.  BOXF67BLUFFTON,  OHIO. 


Hill’s  Evergreen^  Grow 


All  hardy  stock — twice  trans¬ 
planted — root  pruned.  Pro-', 
tect  buildings,  stock,  crops. 
Hill’s  Evergreen  Book,  illustra¬ 
ted  in  colors.  Free.  Write  today ^ 
'  0.  Hill  Nursery  Co.,  -  Box  2123 
Dundee,  III.  Evergreen  Speciahsts 


This  Spray  Outfit  Only  ^  1 80 


'rho  No.  1  U*R*E-K-A  Spray  Outfit  drives  you  6 
to  8  gallons  of  limiid  por  minuto  at  a  pressure  of  175  Iba. .  It  domes 
rompletc  with  100  Million  tank,  50  ft.  of  hoscj  4  nozzles,  2-3  HP 
Hcavi  Duti  (iasolino  Eneinc  witli  battery  ignition.  It  is  the  most 
remarkable  value  ever  placed  on  the  market.  It  Riivea  you  a  rcflrular 
mist  and  not  a  stream.  It  penetrates  to  all  parts  of  the  tree,  special 
attachments  can  be  had  for  sprayinsr  potatoes.  Catalog  free  for 
the  askinif.  Buy  now  when  you  can  Ret  deliveries,  shipments  are 
.slow,  place  your  order  to-day. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO..  202  Fulton  Street.  New  York  City 


Sl“,^«AA.“DanishBallheadCabbageSeeil 

I’AHMERS  SV>’])ICATE,  Inc.,  Cortland,  N.  A'. 

For  Sale-Good  Red  and  White  Dent  Seed  Corn 

l»2  a  peck.  WILTjIS  A.  WHITE,  Geneva.  K.  A'. 


Were  raised  in  Florida  last  season. 
One  1.000  acre  field  produced  86 
000  bushels.  Here  corn  is  grown 
after  potatoes  and  followed  by  hay, 
aU  in  same  year,  Florida’s  citrus 
crop  brings  even  more  money.  If 
you  own  or  intend  buyingf  land  in 
citrus  Florida,  plant  oranges  or 
jrrapefriut,  Write  us  today  for 
“F“lor;da  Facts,.'  free. 

Kuekeye  Nurseries, 
1210  CITIZENS  BK.. TAMPA,  FLA 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Vines,  Shrubs  Y'J'f repaid  Express,  why  trust 

to  slow  freight  service  this  year  7  AVe  prepay  expresscharges  and  guarantee  quick, 
safe  delivery  of  your  order.  We  challenge  any  reliable  competitor  to  furnish  better 

price: 


Plant  Food  Waste;  Sociology 

The  article  on  page  .31,  on  “Wasting 
Plant  Food,”  .says  something ;  it  hits  the 
nail  on  tlie  liead.  It  deserves  to  be  cut 
out  and  pasted  in  the  hat  of  every  man 
and  on  the  pantry  door  of  every  house. 
It  should  be  iireached  from  eA’ery  pulpit 
and  tauglit  in  every  school,  until  as  a 
nation  aa'c  cease  committing  this  crime  of 
\va, sting  plant  food.  Take  the  one  item 
of  AA'ood  ashes  alone.  Thousands  of  cords 
of  AA'ood  are  burned  for  fuel,  and  tons  of 
ashes  are  made.  At  least  nine-tenths  of 
it  is  absolutely  throAvn  aAV'ay.  People  Avho 
have  gardens  Avill  apparently  deliberately 
take  the  ashes  out  to  the  middle  of  the 
road  and  dump  them  as  though  they  must 
be  gotten  rid  of  somehow.  IIoav  much 
less  a  crime  is  it  to  destroy  life  than  the 
source  of  life? 

I  am  also  noting  the  article  on  the  fol- 
loAving  jiage  on  “Rural  Sociology.”  This 
and  scver.nl  letters  and  articles  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  recently  show  that  Ave  are  at 
last  realizing  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  sociolog.v  and  economics,  and,  that  Ave 
have  got  to  soh-e  some  of  the  ju-oblems 
that  confront  us,  or  something  is  going 
to  happen.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  discuss 
these  thing.s  in  the  farm  paiiers.  hut  to 
do  the  matter  justice  one  should,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  read  hooks  Avritten  by  people  who 
luiAT  diligently  tried  to  .soh-e  the  fpies- 
tions.  Whether  tlu'.v  huA'e  fully  succeeded 
or  not  they  generally  succeed  in  telling 
us  something  Avhich  Ave  did  not  knoAv-  and 
make  ns  think.  “3’he  High  Tost  of  Liv¬ 
ing,”  h.v  Fr<‘d('rick  D.  Howe,  is  timely  in 
title  and  subject  matter,  and  Avill  AA-ell 
rejiay  the  reader  for  his  elTort.s  in  getting 
the  hook  and  reading  it.  Avhether  he  agrees 
with  the  Avriter  entirely  .us  to  his  remedies 
^1’  not.  T.  E.  nui.LARD,  yr.  p. 

Noav  York. 


26  TREES  AND  PLANTS  FOR  $2 

2  Apple— 1  Dcliciou,<!,  I  OIdcnh\D'K;  2  Peach— 1  Hale,  1  St. 
John;  2  Pear— 1  Bartlett,!  Seolccl ;  2  Cherry— I  AlonUno- 
rency,  1  Blk.  Tartarian;  3  Grape  Vines— 1  Concord,  1 
Brighton,  1  Niaprara;  6  St.  Regius  Raspberry,  0  Ehloi  ado 
Blackbci-ry,  3  Rhubarb  roots.  No.  B.XN  Express  Size  Trees 
(not  prepaid)  5-6  ft.  No.  B.X,  Parcel  Post  Size  (prepaid) 
3-4  ft.  Trees.  All  Plants  2  yr.  No.  1— Either  Collection 
for  $2.  Guaranteed  Kirst  Class  and  to  arrive  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Catalog  of  Wholesale  Prices  Free. 

THE  WM.J.REILLY  NURSERIES,62  Ossian  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Originators  of  “Half  Aarent’s  Frice," 


Free  Fruit  Guide 

to  alt  interested  in  growing  better  frijit. 
Accurately  describes  the  best  varieties  for 
different  sections  and  all  seasons,  lens 
all  aboL':  the  famous  Harrison-grown 
trees.  Send  today  for  a  free  copy. 

Harrisons* *  Nurseries  Box  Berlin,  Md. 


lliHSilfiRAPE-VINES 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Frulta,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap,  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Dcs- 
criplive catalog  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.BoxL.Fredonia.N.Y. 


V«..r  U/ne  PneJn,,  ill  1918  One  grand  succcss  if  you  fol- 
lOUr  Wal  uaiQBlI  low  the  expert  planting  directions 
and  the  two  practical  garden  diagrams  in  this  our  brand 
new  booklet.  Send  10c  for  it  to  the  De  La  Make  Co.,  44 
AV. 37th St.,  New  York.  Catalog  "Countryside Books”  free. 


trees,  to  beat  our  prices  and  prepay  express  charges  to  yoor  door, 
for  our  btflr  48-paffe  illastrated  cataloir. 

THE  ROWAN  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Dansvillle,  N.  Y. 


You  will  please  drop  a  postal  at  orico 

*Gen«see  Valley's  Leading 
Wholesale  Nurseries'* 


A  Housekeeper  on  Flour 

111  tli<'.'<(‘  (Iny.s  of  llio  constant  di.scu.s- 
shni  Ilf  (lii>  food  ])i'obl(’m,  it  .sf'cins  to  me 
it  Avoidd  he  Aviso  tii  "nt  some  thing.s  doAA'ii 
to  ji  f(>asil)l(“.  jiniciical  basis,  and  Toall.A’’ 
eliininaffi  soiup  of  tin*  Avasto  of  time  and 
(‘xponse.  Tak(',  for  ('xamiili',  Ihe  tiuostion 
of  bniad  .and  flour.  Alany  of  us  do  our 
own  baking  and  have  done  .so  for  years, 
and  thrift  and  economy  are  not  neAv  ele¬ 
ments  in  our  affairs.  Wc  do  not  ni'ed  to 
liave  new  (’ami  some  of  them  entliady 
absurd  and  iinjiracticable)  la'cipes  Iianded 
out  to  us  h.v  peo]de  avIio  m'vc'r  baked  a 
loaf  of  bread  in  their  lives;  hut  avo  Avould 
be  glad  to  consider  ivays  and  meiins  lliat 
AA’ould  reduce  labor  and  exiieiisc*,  or  sjia'O 
time. 

I  am  not  a  miller,  and  I  do  not  kiiOAV 
the  tricks  of  the  trfide,  or  Avhat  grains 
could  be  milled  and  ground  togelher,  but 
I  should  (liink  we  could  have  a  flour  that 
AVOuld  meet  the  re((iiirements  of  the  Goa’- 
enimeiit  and  be  a  hibor  and  iiione.v-saA'- 
ing  deal  all  down  the  line.  At  present 
Ave  are  trying  to  mix  a  portion  of  coarse 
cornmeal  Avitli  fine.  Avheat  flour,  and 
make  good  lin'ad  Avith  it.  Avhich  I  (lo  not 
consider  can  lie  dune.  3’he  meffl  is  gran¬ 
ular.  and  the  cuinbination  makes  n 
bread  that  cuts  rough  and  dries  out 
husky.  .V  conibinaf ion  of  Avhite  flour 
and  rye  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other,  tlie  Avheat  Hour  not  lending  itself 
faA'orabl.v  to  tlie  best  tnaitirn'iit  for  rye 
bread.  \Vhat  we  n'ally  want  is  a  ik'av 
combination  of  grains,  milh'd  together, 
of  uniform  texture  and  proper  blending. 
Why  cannot  w('  have  a  tine  Avheat  Avitli 
about  30  )ier  cent  of  Avhito  corn  milled 
together,  that  would  make  an  ideal  yeast 
bread  or  hi.'^ciiit  flour?  Also  give  us  an 
entire  wliiait  and  rye,  fifty-fifty,  milled 
t()geth(‘r  which  makes  a  delicious  brown 
bread  Avith  yeast,  molassi's  and  ])(‘anut 
oil  or  hutt(>r.  3'hese  tAVo  flours  could  he 
marketed  under  the  name  of  Liberty 
flour,  brown  and  Avhite,  to  he  of  standard 
grade  wheri'ver  made,  and  under  (hwern- 
meiit  supi'rvisioii.  'I'liis  plan  would 
greatly  simplify  the  handling  of  so  many 
different  flours,  from  the  miller  down  to 
the  hous(‘k('eper.  If  efficiency  and  the 
.saving  of  time  and  handling  are  to  he 
desiri'd  in  these  .strenuous  days,  this  idea 
might  help  us  to  work  some  of  it  into 
our  ('A'cr.vday  liv(‘s. 

Xow.  another  thing,  Avhy  are  we  being 
eharge(l  :is  much  for  our  rye  flour  as  Ave 
are  for  wheat,  and  more  than  either  for 
entire  wheat?  Rye  is  neither  as  _exp(Mi- 
Lsive  nor  as  troublesome  to  .raise  as 
wluRit;  soil  preparation  or  location  are 
not  so  iniiiorlaiit  and  the  flour  does  not 
go  as  far  in  baking  as  Avheat  flour,  hi'iiig 
a  close,  moist  flour.  AA’hieh  does  not  ex¬ 
pand  and  raise  as  Avheat  does.  It  makes 
a  really  more  expensive  bread  to  us(*  than 
AV'heat.'  I  do  not  AvifhV.o  be  critical,  and 
I  am  following  all  the  Government  in¬ 
structions  as  closely  as  possible,  hut  it 
look.s  to  me  as  though  there  Avas  still 
room  for  improvenient  and  we  could  he 
of  more  use  and  benefit  than  we  are  with 
less  expen.se  and  inconvenience  to  oiir- 
selve.s  in  the  doing.  L.  if-  i>. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Potatoes  are  selling  in  tbe  store.s  at  .$2 ; 
apples,  .$3.00  to  ,$2.40;  c.ahhage,  3e  per 
lb.;  butter,  countr.v,  4;5c;  creamery,  58c. 
Cows,  $50  to  $300;  hogs,  $21  per  CAvt. ; 
horses,  $50  to  $250.  Hay.  $25  to  $.30; 
wheat,  .$2  to  $2.10;  corn,  $2;  oats,  75c. 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.  k.  g.  av. 

Wheat  is  in  fine  .shape  so  far.  Some 
potatoes  are  moving  at  $1.50  bu. ;  the 
crop  in  this  si'ction  was  the  poorest  in 
years.  Hay  is  scarce  at  $25  jim-  ton ; 
apples  $1  per  hu.  Milk  at  retail,  35c  cit.  ; 
butterfat  .at  ensunery,  49c;  good  cows 
scarce  and  high  in  jirice ;  poor  on(‘.s  going 
fast  to  (he  butclu'r.  Horses  from  .$200 
to  $300.  P>eef,  liog-dres.sed,  $12  jier  cwt. ; 
veal,  hog-dressed.  3, Sc.  I’ork.  dressed, 
20c;  pigs,  per  pair.  $8.  c.  s. 

.Teft'erson  Co.,  Pa. 

Crops  of  all  kinds  yiidded  Avell  here  in 
3917.  Wheat.  20  to  30  bu.  jier  aiaa*.  I’lie 
wheat  in  the  early  Spring  look(al  as  though 
it  Ava.s  dead.  A  great  many  plowisl  it 
under  and  jilaiitial  the^  ground  to  corn. 
A  few  persons  left  it  and  (he  Avhe.it  came 
on  and  made  a  good  yield.  Oats  Avere  a 
fine  qualit.v,  ;50  to  80  hu. ;  some  fields  croji 
to  3(X)_  bu.  Jier  acre.  Corn  maih'  a'  big 
yield,  .50  to  <80  hu.  per  acre,  hut  (he  ('arly 
frost  caught  it  and  Ave  have  (piite  .a  lot  of 
soft  corn.  Seed  corn  will  he  quite  an  ob¬ 
ject  Avith  us.  Everything  Ave  buv  and  sell 
is  high.  Corn,  $3 .25  ;  oats.  75c  ;  ‘hay,  $20  ; 
cows,  $80  to  .$300;  cattle  and  hogs  of 
course  bring  good  price.s ;  butter,  45  to 
50c;  aiiples  Avere  plenty  and  are  Avortli  $3 
per  hu.  Land  is  very  high.  A  farm  of 
100  acres  Avas  sold  a  year  ago  for  .$225 
per  acre.  It  can  now  be  sold  for  $275. 
Some  f.arms  Avill  bring  $.300  per  acre.  If 
a  farm  is  offered  for  sale  it  is  soon  bought. 
Renters  are  ver.v  eager  to  get  land  (o 
AA'ork.  The  farmers  in  the  Fast  snredv 
don’t  realize  what  their  land  is  Avortli, 
offering  good  land  for  $100  or  less.  T 
haA'e  taken  Tite  R.  N.-Y.  for  several  years, 
and  it  is  (he  must  honest  iiajier  l' take! 

McDonough  Co.,  HI.  .7.  j,.  ( _ 


Buffalo  Markets 


The  Avorst  blizzard  that  has  ever  vis¬ 
ited  western  New  York  did  Avhat  it  could 
to  make  the  middle  of  January  impos¬ 
sible  to  the  produce  dealer.  Following, 
as  it  did.  one  only  a  trifle  less  .severe,  it 
makes  the  W'inter  quite  the  worst  on 
ri'cord.  Hard  ,as  jicojile  are  tr.ying  to  save 
food  the  heavy  freezing  of  potatoes  .and 
the  like  in  transit  is  ver.v  discouraging. 
So  it  is  reiiorted  that  potatoes  are  strong, 
on  account  of  light  receipts,  at  $2.20  to 
.$2. .50  Jier  300  lbs.,  AA’ith  frosted  $3  up. 
SAveets  are  also  hard  to  move,  and  bring 
$2.;)0  Jier  300  lbs.  Ajijiles  sulTered  some, 
but  are  more  jilenty  than  last  Winter, 
the  prices  ranging  from  .$4.;50  to  .$0.-50  jier 
bbl..  .Toiiathaii  leading.  Avith  W(>.sterii  box 
ajijiles  $3.70  to  $2.75  jier  box,  Spitz  lead- 
iiiR. 

Ouioiis  are  dull  at  $3.25  to  $3  for  west¬ 
ern  Jier  300  lbs..  $1..50  to  $2.25  for  home¬ 
grown  Jier  hu.,  and  $1.75  jier  small  crate 
for  Siiaiiish.  Beans  are  rated  W('ak,  hut 
jiricps  are  still  $14  to  $15  per  3(K)  Ihs. 
Vegetables  are  moving  sloAV,  as  buyers  are 
afraid  to  take  anything  that  does  not 
look  right  or  that  cannot  be  stored  safely. 
Cabbage  groAvs  plentier,  Avholesaling  at 
.$2.;50  to  $.3  Jier  300  lbs. ;  green  beans  are 
$8  to  .$9.  lettuce  is  $3.75  to  .$2.  all  jier 
hamper,  nut  much  hut  Florida  coming  in. 
Iteets  are  $3.  to  $3.25;  carrots,  50c  to 
$1 ;  parsiiijis.  $3  to  $3.25;  turnijis. 
liurjile.  7.5c  to  $1.2.5,  all  jier  bu. ;  celery 
00c  to  $3  Jier  doz. ;  radishes,  22c  to  2;5c ; 
sliallots,  25o  to  .■{.5c ;  A'cgetahle  oyster, 
,80c  to  90c,  all  Jier  dozen  3)1111001168 ; 
squash.  $5  to  .$0  per  300  lbs.;  yelloAV 
turnijis,  $3.75  jier  bbl.;  hothouse  toma¬ 
toes  out.  Cuba  grown,  .$0  to  .$7  jier  orate. 

Southern  fruits  are  hard  to  move  and 
trade  is  light,  at  $5  to  $0  for  oranges.  $7 
to  .$7.50  for  lemons.  $0.50  to  $7  for  grape¬ 
fruit.  .all  per  box;  bananas,  $1.75  to  .$3..50 
Jier  bunch.  Home-grown  luits  are  scarce, 
at  81  to  .$2  for  walnuts  and  butternuts 
and  $3.25  to  .$4  for  hickories. 

Rutter  still  advances,  though  in  light 
demand  just  now,  at  47c  to  i5.3c  for 
creamery ;  42c  to  4Sc  for  dairy ;  38c  to 
48c  for  crock,  and  3».3c  to  .35c  for  jiooi- 
butter.  Oleomargarine  is  27c.  Cheese, 
24c  to  28c  for  domestic ;  28c  to  30(;  for 
linihurger.  Eggs  are  running  uji  fa.st  on 
account  of  Avestern  conditions,  at  00c  to 
05c  for  hennery,  45c  to  (50c  for  candh'd. 
A  further  advance  is  projihesied.  Poul¬ 
try,.  on  account  of  the  Aveather,  is  strong 
for  live  and  within  a  cent  or  tAVo  of 
dressi'd.  Live  is  2Sc  to  32c  for  turkey  ; 
25c  to  3.5e  for  fowl ;  28  to  32c  for  chick¬ 
ens  ;  20f  to  22c  for  old  roosters ;  28c  to 
30c  for  ducks,  and  23, c  to  2;5c  for  geese. 
Rabbits  are  plenty  at  35c  to  ;50c  j)(*r 
jiair  for  cotton  t.ails,  and  50c  to  90c  for 
jacks. 

’Pile  sen.sational  weather  product  just 
now  is  hay,  Avhich  ha.s  been  low  till 
Winter  became  severe,  but  is  noAV  $29 
per  ton  for  best  Timothy,  a  recent  ad¬ 
vance  of  $4  a  ton.  J.  AV.  c. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  PxiAvker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  *arth  and 
those  Avho  till  it.” — Adv. 
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The  New  School  Law 

The  writer  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  old  distriot  scliool  system  was  not  in 
every  instance  a  great  success,  but  the 
trouble  was  not  in  the  system  itself,  but 
in  the  people  who  had  control  of  the 
schools.  The  local  school  .system,  like 
every  other  democratic  system,  cannot  rise 
above  the  intelligence  of  the  individuals 
living  in  a  certain  di.strict.  The  trouble 
was  that  in  some  districts  most  of  the 
people  were  indifferent  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  schools  was  left  to  the  ten¬ 
der  mercies  of  a  small  cli'iue  consisting 
of  three  or  four  persons.  If  now  and 
then  some  one  rebelled  against  the  rule  of 
those  persons,  he  Avas  a  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderne.ss  .and  unable  to  do  an.A  thing. 
As  a  rule,  the  teacher,  genei’allv  a  .voting 
girl,  was  engaged  not  because  of  tier  ((uali- 
tications  as  a  teacher,  but  bec.-iuse  she 
was  willing  to  teach  for  .$0  <a  week.  I 
knew  a  teacher  who  did  not  know  that 
Longfellow  was  an  American  poet.  This, 
of  course,  did  not  disqualify  her  from 
teaching  grammar  and  arithmetic,  but  it 
is  a  sad  commentar.v  upon  the  general 
intelligence  and  knowledge  of  some 
teachers.  To  he  a  teacher  one  must 
have  the  ahilit.v  to  impart  knowledge  to 
the  children,  but  many  of  the  teachers 
lack  this  qualit.v.  The.v  may  know  cer¬ 
tain  sulyiects  well,  but  they  cannot  make 
the  pupils  acquire  that  knowledge.  T 
was  once  present  at  a  le.sson  in  physiolog.v 
and  was  amazed  to  .see  that  the  children 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  the  words  they  were  uttering,  and 
the  teacher  made  not  the  slightest  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  them  understand.  All 
this  is  the  fault  not  of  the  system,  but 
of  the  individuals. 

It  was  the  duty  of  every  voter  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  school  affairs  and 
to  engage  competent  teachers.  If  the 
district  school  system  was  a  failure,  then 
democracy  itself  is  a  failure,  but  I  agree 
with  the  lawyer,  who.se  article  on  ‘’The 
New  York  School  Law”  ai)i)ears  in  TitE 
It.  N.-Y.  of  Januar.v  15.  that  centraliza¬ 
tion  is  not  a  blessing.  ‘‘Carried  to  its  ut¬ 
most  hideous  length  and  yon  have  modern 
Germany  and  its  logical  fruits — the 
present  cataclysm  in  civilization.”  That 
is  to  sa.v,  while  efliciency  may  be  a  good 
thing,  it  is  not  .always  the  he.st  thing  in 
the  world.  Besides,  i.s  the  efficiency  of 
the  new  school  law  much  in  evidence? 
It  may  possibly  be  that  in  .some  towns 
centralization  may  he  a  benefit.  The 
town  board  ma.v  do  away  with  certain 
inefficient  schools  and  teachers  and  have 
union  .schools  and  competent  teachers, 
hut  in  many  i)laces  this  is  simply  impos¬ 
sible.  In  the  vicinity  where  I  live  in 
the  Winter  months  the  temperature  often 
goes  down  to  30  degrees  below  zero  .and 
blizzards  are  a  common  occurrence  here. 
Abolish  the  district  schools  and  most  <>f. 
the  childi-en  will  .seldom  attend  school 
during  the  Winter. 

My  greatest  ob.jection  to  the  new  school 
law  is  that  it  is  based  on  in.iustice  so  far 
as  taxes  are  concerned.  For  instance,  in 
m.v  neighborhood,  the  increase  in  taxes  is 
300  jter  cent,  and  why?  Simply  because 
the  town  to  which  we  belong  is  buililing 
a  new  .school  house,  but  the  taxes  in  the 
town  itself  are  o!ily  a  trifle  higher  than 
they  were  last  year.  1  am  i>erfectly  wil¬ 
ling  to  pay  a  higher  tax  if  the  town  or 
tin*  county  is  benefited  thereb.v,  but  why 
should  we  in  the  country  carry  the  great¬ 
est  burden  without  getting  the  slightest 
benefit,  while  those  in  the  town  who 
actually  reap  the  benefit  contribute  very 
little  toward  that  end? 

I  am  not  ready  to  say  that  we  should 
restore  the  old  school  system.  There 
may  be  something  better  to  take  its  place, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  the  new  law  is 
obnoxious  and  should  be  repealed. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  p.  ukryi.sox. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC’. — Every  woman  factory 
Avorker  Avho  comes  in  contact  Avith  ma¬ 
chinery  of  any  kind  must  wear  oA^eralla 
and  a  cap  or  net  to  protect  her  hair,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  amendment  to  the  Ncav 
York  State  industrial  code  received  and 
indor.sed  by  the  State  Industrial  Com¬ 
mission  at  a  hearing  at  Syracuse.  .Ian. 

no. 

The  recent  conviction  of  Carl  I’nnz, 
managing  director;  George  Kotter,  sup¬ 
erintending  engineer;  Adolph  lloch- 
meister,  purchasing  agent,  and  .lo.seph 
Po|)enhouse.  second  officer  of  tin*  llam- 
bni'g-American  Steamshi))  Line.  on 
charges  of  <*onspiring  to  defraud  'the 
T'nited  States  Government  Avas  upheld 
at  NeAV  York.  .Tan.  11.  in  a  decision 
handed  doAvn  by  the  I’^nited  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Api>eals.  All  had  been 
found  guilty  of  engaging  in  a  conspiracy 
to  defraud  by  filing  at  the  Custom  House 
false  manifests  of  vessels  carrying  sup- 
l)lies  to  German  cruisers  in  the  North  and 
South  Atlantic. 

Four  children  lost  their  lives  in  a  fire 
Avhich  .Tan.  10  destroyed  the  east  Aving  of 
the  Catholic  General  Hospital.  OttaAva, 
('anada.  Avith  a  i)roperty  damage 
amounting  to  ,$100,000. 

Fire  in  the  Industrial  Building,  which 
housed  thirty  manufacturing  concerns, 
at  Indianapolis.  Ind..  .Tan.  13,  destroyed 
the  building  and  adjoining  property,  caus¬ 
ing  a  loss  estinnited  at  $1.000.000.  Fire 
Chief  Loncks  said  he  belmved  ^  that  the 
fii-e  Avas  of  inci'iidiary  origin.  Several  of 
tin*  manufacturing  companies  Aveia*  mak¬ 
ing  machiner.v  for  the  Gov(*rninent  under 
Avar  contracts. 

'rin*  flag  wliich  AA'aA’cd  oA'er  tlie  House 


of  llojAresentatiA'Cs  when  the  seventy-year 
fight  of  the  Avomen  for  the  suffrage  AA'as 
Avon,  so  far  as  the  House  Avas  concerned, 
had  been  pre.sented  to  Miss  .Teanette  Ran¬ 
kin,  Republican  Representative  from 
Montami,  b.v  .Toseph  ,1.  Sinnott,  door¬ 
keeper  of  the  House. 

Fire  Avhich  started  in  ,‘i  bakei'v  at  Og- 
densburg.  N.  Y..  .Tun.  14,  spread  to  ad¬ 
joining  buildings,  and  caused  a  loss  of 
.$()().000. 

Believed  t<_)  be  the  most  dangerous 
German  spy  in  America.  Walter  Sporr- 
mau,  a  Lieutenant  in  the  German  iiav.v, 
Avas  taken  to  Washington,  .Tan.  14. 
Siiorrnnin  was  arrested  near  the  GoAmrn- 
ment  aviation  field  at  Hampton,  Va..  by 
an  agent  of  the  naval  intelligence  bureau. 
He  is  believed  to  huA'c  landed  in  this 
country  from  the  German  submarine 
U-5.3,  which  touched  at  NeAvport.  R.  I., 
in  3!)1().  and  later  sank  several  merchant 
ships  off  Niuitucket  Shoals. 

Taa’o  persons  AA’ei*e  killed  and  sixteen 
others  injured,  thirteen  of  them  seriously, 
.Tam  14,  Avhen  a  I.oui.sville  and  Southern 
Indiama  traction  car,  bound  from  Indiana¬ 
polis  to  Louisville,  crashed  into  the  rear 
of  a  .TeffersoiiAille,  Ind..  and  LouisAulle 
car  loaded  AAuth  LouisA'illo  residents  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  Ignited  States  Army 
Quartermasti'r’s  depot  at  .Teffersonville. 

A  quantity  of  army  snpidies  Avas  d('- 
stroyed,  the  quartermaster  Avarehonse 
mined  and  seA'eral  oth(*r  buildings  dam¬ 
aged  by  a  fire  ,Tan.  14.  at  the  Wlashington 
barracks,  occupied  by  engineer  troops. 
Impetus  Avas  given  the  flames  b.v  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  a  qiniTitity  of  gasoline  stor(*d 
in  one  part  of  the  Ava  rehouse. 

The  third  big  fire  since  August  20  oc¬ 
curred  .Tan.  in  in  that  part  of  Brooklyn's 
waterfront  Avhich  lies  betAveen  Ihicific  and 
Warren  streets.  It  Avas  the  foui'th  .since 
1914.  The  latest  loss  may  run  uj)  to 
.$i)00,000,  in  Avhich  case  the  damage  in 
the  four  blocks  Avill  amount  to  about  $4.- 
000,000  for  the  period  since  the  Avar 
began. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  1018 
agricultural  census  of  NeAv  York  State 
Avill  be  taken  by  the  New  Y'ork  State 
Food  Commission  in  cooperation  Avith  the 
NeAv  Y^ork  Stab*  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Ncav  Y'ork  State  Pbirm 
bureaus.  A  complete  survey  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  resources  of  the  State  Avill  be 
made,  including  a  special  survey  of  labor 


requirements,  seed  shortiige  or  surplus, 
fertilizer  re(|uirements  and  the  live  stock 
situation.  The  Avork  is  to  be  in  charge 
of  Prof.  IIoAvard  E.  Babcock,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Conservation  of  the  State 
Food  Commission. 

By  order  of  the  l*ennsylvania  State 
Game  Commission  the  herd  of  elk  in 
Blair  county,  four  bucks,  seven  females 
and  several  young  animals,  Avill  be  killed. 
The  action  has  been  taken  folloAving  con¬ 
tinued  protests  by  farmers  that  the  elk 
haAm  been  destroying  crops.  Seven  «*lk 
were  received  from  the  Yellowstone  N.at- 
ional  Park  reserve.  Avhile  five  Avere  lib¬ 
erated  b.v  .Tohu  Kazmaier  of  Altoona. 
The  carcasses  Avill  be  turned  oA’er  to  the 
county’s  hospital.  The  herd  has  roamed 
the  county  f(»r  tAvo  years. 

.Tanuary  4.  Senator  Weeks,  of  IMassa- 
chusetts,  introduced  a  bill  (S.  3,344)  to 
prohibit  the  impoi't.iti<ni  of  nursery  stock 
into  the  United  Stat(*s.  The  gist  of  the 
bill  is,  in  a  feAV  Avords.  that  ‘‘it  shall  be 
unlaAA'ful  foi'  an.A*  jAerson  to  import  or 
oiler  for  entry  into  the  United  States  any 
nui-sery  stock.” 

’Fhe  Pennsylv.ani.'i  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  conducting  an  investigation  of 
rei>orts  froin  certain  sections  of  the 
State,  of  unlicensed  solicitors  represent- 
iug_  themseh’es  as  agents  of  nurseries. 
Strict  enforcement  of  the  hnv  requiring 
registration  of  agents,  Avhich  is  for  the 
protection  of  the  trade,  has  been  order(*d 
b.A'  Secr(*tar.A’  Charles  E.  I’atton  and  pros¬ 
ecution  Avill  folloAV  the  apprehension  of 
.•igents  found  soliciting  Avithout  a  license. 
Fiuiit  groAvers  and  farmers  are  requested 
to  cooperate  Avith  the  department  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  patronize  agents  Avho  cannot 
shoAV  a  State  license  and  b.A'  reiAorting 
them  to  the  proper  authorities. 

WASIIINGTON.--,Tan.  10  Dr.  H.  A. 
Garfield.  Fuel  Administrator,  i.ssued  an 
order  shutting  doAvii  all  industries  in  tin* 
East  for  fiA’e  day.s,  beginning  .T:ui.  IS. 
aiul  for  five  IMondays  folloAving.  The 
thirteen  AA’orkless  days  Avill  be  enforced 
in  all  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  Louisiana  and  Minnesota,  and 
are  aimed  to  conserve  coal  and  permit  the 
r.ailroads  to  clear  congestion.  The  order 
gives  fuel  and  service  to  bakeries  and 
public  institutions,  to  cantonments  and 
naval  stations  and  to  industries  Avlmse 
output  is  of  immediate  and  direct  u.se  to 
the  Government  in  moving  troops  and  in 


prosecuting  the  war.  It  permits  business, 
other  than  industrial,  to  continue  for  the 
balance  of  this  AAU'ek,  but  during  that 
time  and  on  the  succeeding  ten  Mond.ivs 
all  munition  plants  .are  to  lx*  closed.  3’iie 
saving  of  coal,  Avhich  it  is  ('stim.ated  Avill 
be  eflected.  i.s  placed  at  .30.()0(».<M)0  tons. 

(3uirches  are  permitted  to  open  on 
Siinday,  but  no  tln'.atres  are  to  open  on 
Mond;iys  until  after  March  2.3. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Ohio  State  Forestry  Society,  annii.il 
meeting,  Columbus.  ( ).,  .Tan.  39.' 

Farmers’  M'eek,  Ohio  State  Univ(*rsitv, 
(  olumbus.  ()..  .Tiin.  28-Feb.  1. 

Ohio  State  Dair.vmen’s  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Columbus.  ().,  .fan  31- 
Feb.  1 . 

Ohio  State  Horticulttiral  Societv,  f3i- 
lumbns,  O.,  ,Ian.  29-30. 

Ohio  State  \  egetable  GroAA'ers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Columbus.  O.,  .Tan.  ,30-Feb.  1. 

Ohio  Rural  Life  A.ssociation,  Colum¬ 
bus.  ().,  .Tan.  ,30-Feh.  1 

Ohio  ,St;ite  Bee  K(*(*ii(*rs’  Association, 
Columbus.  ().,  .Tan.  30. 

Convention  Aveek,  Ioav.u  Stjit('  College 
Ames.  la.,  .Tan.  2,S-Feb.  2. 

Am(*rican  Bt'rkshiia*  Congre.ss,  annual 
meeting,  Orlando,  Fla..  Feb.  3-1.3. 

NeAA*^  York  Stat(*  Potato  .Vssoci.ation, 
annual  meeting.  College*  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y..  Feb.  12-13. 


In  this  section  of  Bucks  f’ounty.  28 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  milk  brings  7%c 
per  quart,  out  of  AA'hich  the  dair.A'inan 
lAays  the  transportation.  Cream  testing 
22%  brings  from  28  to  30  cents  per 
(piart,  the  dairyman  paying  trausieorta- 
tion.  The  country  stores  are  paying 
farmers  from  00  to  65c  per  elozen  for  un¬ 
graded  eggs.  Selected  eggs  sent  by  par¬ 
cels  i)ost  to  private*  customers  bring  80c. 
For  my  Staynmn  Winesaps,  fancy,  I  get 
from  priAuite  customers  .$2.73  per  bu. ;  for 
the  other  grades  in  jAroportion.  York 
Imperial,  fancy,  .$2.23  per  hu.,  and  other 
grades  in  proportion. 

We  pay  for  bran  $2.40  per  100  lbs.; 
gluten  ,$2.90;  hominy  $3.20;  middlings 
,|2.S3 ;  cornmeal  $3.10:  cracked  corn 
$3.10:  corn  $1.33  per  30  lbs.;  uat.s  83c 
per  .32  lbs. 


Bucks  Co.,  I*a. 


What  'would  the  oil 
in  your  enc^e 

show  ?  “ 

For  years,  both  motorists  and  engineers  were  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  amount  of  friction  and  consequent 
wear  due  to  the  sediment  formed  in  the  average 
motor  oil. 

Inferior  oil  breaks  down  under  the  terrific  heat  of  an 
automobile  farm  tractor  or  stationary  engine  and  forms 
voluminous  black  sediment.  This  sediment  causes  rapid 
wear  of  the  parts  because  it  crowds  out  good  oil  at 
points  where  friction  occurs. 

How  a  lubricant  muzzles  the 
tiny  teeth  of  friction 

If  you  could  look  at  the  surface  of  a  bearing  or 
other  engine  part  througli  a  powerful  magnifying  gla.ss, 

Avhat  would  you  see.> 

Not  a  smooth,  even  surface,  but  thousands  of  micro¬ 
scopic  teeth.  Sediment  excludes  the  protective  film  of 
the  oil  and  alloAvs  these  tiny  teeth  to  grab  and  tear  at 
each  other,  thus  causing  rapid  wear. 

A  practical  proof  of  superiority 

The  Sediment  Test,  illustrated  at  the  right,  i.s  as 
simple  as  it  is  convincing. 

The  bottle  to  the  left  contains  a  sample  of  ordinary  oil 
taken  from  the  crankcase  of  an  engine  after  500  niiles 
of  running. 

In  the  right-hand  bottle  is  a  sample  of  Veedol  after 
being  used  for  500  miles  under  identical  conditions. 

Notice  that  ordinary  oil  contains  over  five  times  as 
much  sediment  as  Veedol. 

Make  this  test  for  yourself 

Drain  the  oil  out  of  your  crankcase  and  fill  with  kerosene.  Run  the 
engine  for  30  seconds  and  then  clean  out  all  kerosene.  Refill  with 
Veedol  and  make  a  test  run.  You  will  find  your  engine  has  acquired  new 
power  and  a  snappy  pick-up.  It  will  run  more  smoothly  and  give  ereater 
gasoline  mileaec. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Your  dealer  has  Veedol  in  stock,  or  can  get  it  for  you.  If  he  will  not, 
write  us  lor  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  who  can  supply  you. 


C  YUNOEB  WALLS 

I80*to  SM^Fahr.  , 


J  Of  EXPlOSlOH  2000*  to  JOOO’.Fohrk 


PISTON  H6A0S 
300*to  1000*  Fahf. 


»«.■-  PISTON  WALLS 
^  200'toWFahr. 


CPANK  eCAMNC  OIL 
H0*to250*FaV. 


I  SUMP  0\l 
^  90*to200*F4hi 


An  80*page  book  on  lubrication  for  lOo 

Written  by  a  prominent  cneincer.  Used  as  a  text  book  in  many 
schools  and  colleges.  Also  contains  Veedol  Lubrication  Chart,  showing 
correct  grade  of  Veedol  for  every  make  of  car,  tractor,  or  stationary  engine, 
winter  or  summer.  Send  10c  for  a  copy.  It  may  save  you  many  dollars. 


TIDE  WATER  OIL  CO. 

VEEDOL  DEPARTMENT 
Successors  to 

Platt  &  Wasbbura  Refining  Co. 

Id08  Bowling  Grcca  Building.,  New  York 

Branches;  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  ^an  Francisco 


Sectlotial  njienv  of  a  popular  type  of' 
motor,  shonxjing  high  operating  tempera¬ 
tures  that  cause  rapid  destruction  of  the 
average  automobile  oil 

Millions  of  tiny  teeth  cover  the  ap¬ 
parently  mirror-like  surface  of  a 
bearing ^  or  other  working  part  of 
an  engine.  These  teeth  tear  and 
grind  each  other  unless  kept  apart 
by  a  protecting  film  of  lubricant 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Tiik  Red  IIexs. — A  few  weeks  ago  I 
gave  the  public  record  of  our  10  Red  pul¬ 
lets  at  the  Vineland  egg-laying  contest. 
It  was  nothing  to  roar  about,  for  no  one 
nf  sound  mind  will  do  much  roaring  at  the 
truth.  Since  then  these  pullets  have  gone 
along  into  their  hen  year,  and  at  the  end 
of  10  weeks  we  have  another  story.  Betty 
M.,  our  best  pullet,  with  100  eggs  for  the 
year,  has  laid  .3.3  more,  which  gives-  her 
220  since  she  started.  Then  Polly,  the 
great  disappointment  last  year,  has  laid 
.38  more  this  year.  In  all,  six  of  these 
bii'ds  have  started  on  their  second  year’s 
record  and.  as  a  pen,  they  now  stand  No. 
10  out  of  100.  Coming  back?  I  cannot 
say.  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  know 
that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift, 
the  shnv  or  the  medium.  Blood  ought  to 
tell,  but  it  does  not  always  tell  the  proper 
story.  Take  that  “Rufa”— the  pullet 
which  hung  the  booby  i)rize  of  80  eggs  in 
a  year  on  us.  Her  breeding  is  good,  and 
she  is  what  you  would  call  a  good  handler, 
yet  she  will  not  lay. 

ItREEiHXG  Test. — As  we  have  explained, 
there  will  now  be  a  breeding  test  at  Vine- 
land.  For  instance,  I  have  sent  a  Red 
cockerel  to  be  used  with  our  i)en.  The 
managers  will  endeavor  to  hatch  eggs 
|■|■om  each  bird,  and  select  10  pullets  for 
1010.  The  i)lan  is  to  have  one  daughter 
from  each  of  the  10  hens,  and  thus  coin- 
j)are  their  records  to  see  if  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  improv<‘<l  blood  through  the  male 
will  bring  up  the  egg  yield.  Take  Rufa 
and  Queen,  the  worst'  two  drones  in  our 
pen.  Will  their  daughters  take  “after 
father’s  folks,”  or  will  they  just  eat  and 
talk  as  mother  has  done?  Of  course,  no 
single  case  of  this  sort  will  i)rove  any¬ 
thing,  but  with  the  1.000  birds  in  this  con¬ 
test  we  ought  to  get  some  soi-t  of  a  line 
on  it.  We  have  a  very  fine  bird  to  head 
our  i)en — his  family  is  of  the  best,  and  he 
has  had  a  good  bringing  up,  and  I  shall 
r('gard  the  outcome  as  a  good  test  of  the 
value  of  pure  blood. 

1)0  They  Repeat?  —  3'he  ('gg-layiug 
contests  have  now  been  carried  on  for  a 
number  of  years — long  enough  to  enable 
the  owners  of  prize  winners  to  enter 
daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the 
heavy  layers  and  follow  out  all  their  theo¬ 
ries  of  breeding.  What  have  they  to  show 
for  it?  One  of  our  readers  puts  it  this 
way  : 

"I  have  been  wondering  why  those 
wondeiful  layers  of  Barron’s,  Lady  Eg¬ 
lantine  and  others,  did  not  produce  any 
winning  successors,  and  why  those  win¬ 
ning  pens  that  made  such  wonderful  r(>c- 
ords  did  not  produce  successors  with  r<'c- 
ords  fit  to  print  in  an  advertisement.  As 
far  as  I  have  followed  the  work,  scarcely 
one  of  those  fiunous  laying  pens  or  birds 
has  lu-oduced  any  record-making  off- 
spring.” 

1  shall  not  try  to  answer  the  que.stion, 
which  is  a  good  one.  We  are,  ])lanning  to 
go  over  the  records  <’;ii'(*fully.  and  see  how 
the  daughters  ()f  superior  hens  have  be¬ 
haved  when  put  into  a  contest.  This 
study  should  be  confined  to  the  authorized 

ollicial  contests,  and  not  private  records. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  latter  represent 
commercial  poultry-keeping,  but  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  accept  the  official  figures  and  feel 
surer' of  them.  In  nearly  every  case  peo- 
l)le  whose  birds  make  a  low  record  at  the 
contest  will  claim  that  the  birds  at  home 
are  doing  much  better.  That  is  certainly 
true  of  our  birds,  for  we  have  a  pen  of 
pullets  here  that  ran  far  ahead  of  our 
contest  pen.  Still.  I  realize  that  a  cham- 
l)ion  must  get  out  into  the  limelight  and 
make  a  public  record  in  order  to  endure. 

Mrcn  TO  Learx.^ — We  have  now  had 
seven  difl'erent  jiens  in  these  contests,  and 
I  have  become  convinced  that  most  of  the 
honors  go  to  peoi)le  icho  kuott-  how  io  se¬ 
lect  the  best  layers  out  of  well-hred  stock. 
There  are  too  many  ])eople  who  think  they 
can  buy  one  male  bij'd  from  a  high-pro¬ 
ducing  line  and  thus  produce  a  bunch  of 
))ullets  which  must  “lay  or  bust”  if  they 
are  fed  a  balanced  ration.  My  own  ex- 
))erience  at  these  contests  shows  that  this 
is  not  the  case  at  all.  In  our  present  i)en 
of  Reds  are  four  pullets  of  the  same  par¬ 
entage.  They  were  all  late  in  starting, 
but  one  laid  SO  and  another  140 !  Of 
another  group  of  three  sistei's  one  laid 
1.30— another  100.  Of  still  another  group 
of  three — all  bred  from  known  ])erformers 
on  both  sides,  one  laid  100 — another  1.38. 
We  are  forced  to  believe,  from  the  records, 
that  some  men  do  know  how  to  breed  hens 
for  eggs.  Even  those  men  apparently  will 
often  or  usually  tail  to  produce  more  than 
extra  good  layers  out  of  100  pullets, 
but  they  know  how  to  select  these  sui)erior 


birds  and  train  them  for  early  and  steady 
laying. 

The  Laying  Function. — My  own  idea 
is  that  most  of  the  increase  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  will  come  from  the  male  bird  by 
using  sons  of  these  heavy  layers  crossed 
with  the  most  vigorous  hens  of  laying  type 
— not  of  necessity  the  heaviest  layers. 
My  friend,  who  has  been  quoted  above, 
makes  this  point,  which  I  would  like  to 
have  blunted  or  sharitened  by  expeilence 
of  others : 

“It  .seems  to  me  most  i)ersons  have  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  egg  production  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  breeding  for  milk,  butterfat 
or  trotting  or  pacing,  in  horses  or  cattle. 

factor  enters  into  the  case  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  breed  for  increased  egg  yield  that  is 
not  pi’esent  in  any  other  animal  breeding. 
In  egg  production  the  reproductive  pro¬ 
cesses  are  involved.  Through  the,  egg  the 
fowl  attempts  to  reproduce  lier.self.  and 
certain  vital  elements  are  (o  be  consid- 
ei'ed.  Egg  production  might  in  a  way  be 
more  likened  to  increasing  the  number  of 
offspring  a  cow  could  be  made  to  produce 
than  likening  it  to  the  jiroduction  of  milk, 
as  has  been  commonly  done.” 

It  is  time  .some  of  us  went  at  the  results 
of  these  egg-laying  contests  in  earnest, 
threw  out  the  chaff  and  prejudiced  opin¬ 
ion,  and  found  just  what  the  daughters 
of  these  big  individual  producers  have 
done. 

Steady  I.ayixg. — While  our  Reds  have 
won  no  blue  ribbons  at  Vineland,  they 
have  kept  at  their  job.  They  seem  to  have 
laid  at  least  a  dozen  eggs  each  week  in  the 
year,  and  I  do  not  think  a  single  day 
passed  without  at  least  one  egg.  It  was 
much  the  same  here.  AVe  have  had  at 
least  a  few  eggs  every  day.  and  I  hear  of 
small  back-lot  flfxks  of  which  the  same 
thing  may  he  said.  I  know  that  right  at 
present  a  good  many  farm  fiocks  have  not 
laid  an  egg  since  the  cold  weather  started, 
and  are  now  hanging  about  with  frozen 
combs  and  frosted  feet.  AA’e  have  no  rec¬ 
ords  worth  bragging  about,  but  our  Reds 
give  us  eggs  every  day.  I  .still  believe  that 
a  small  flock  of  hens  in  a  back-yard  will 
))rove  a  gi-eat  economy  in  many  a  small 
place.  Personall.v  I  would  advise  one'  of 
the  American  breeds — like  Reds.  Rocks 
or  AA’yandottes  for  this  jiurpose. 

“A  Tin  Chicken." — At  best  this  is  a 
serious  time  for  luuis  and  hen  men.  'I’lie 
price  of  feed  is  bad  enough,  hut  in  many 
places  it  seems  impos.sible  to  get  it  at  any 
l)rice.  No  one  is  singing  over  the  chicken 
busine.ss  except  the  laying  i)ullets,  but  the 
tide  will  turn  yet,  if  we  hang  to  it  and  get 
rid  of  the  drones.  That  is  easily  said,  but 
how  are  you  sure  to  tell  them?  One  of 
the  boys  is  at  a  Southern  army  camp  try¬ 
ing  to  train  negro  soldiers.  They  put  one 
man  out  on  guard  and  told  him  t<i  salute 
every  officer  who  came  that  way. 

“W'ho’s  de  oflicei’V” 

“Look  at  the  mark  on  his  shoulder” — 
and  they  explained  the  gold  and  silver 
bars. 

“When  I  sees  a  man  with  a  jiair  of  bars 
on  .his  shoulder  is  I  salute  him?” 

They  told  him  so  and  he  went  out.  He 
finally  came  in  nearly  white  with  fear. 

“You-all  ain't  done  me  right  about  them 
officers.” 

“flow  is  that?” 

“Hidn’t  yon-all  tell  me  on(>  officer  had 
a  ])air  of  bars  on  his  shoulder?” 

“Yes.  he  has.” 

“W(41,  a  man  came,  along  with  a  lin 
chicken  on  his  hat  an’  he  bawled  me  out 
to  beat  all  becau.se  I  ain’t  salute  him  1” 

It  wjis  the  colonel — the  leading  officer — 
with  a  silver  e.agle  on  his  caj),  but  to  the 
mind  of  our  colored  friend  it  was  only  a 
tin  chicken.  Oh  !  must  learn  to  know 
the  birds.  Alost  of  us  h.ave  been  i)etting 
and  feeding  and  bragging  .about  what  we 
thought  were  white  eagle.s,  only  to  find 
them  very  poor  tin  chickens!  li.  M’.  c. 


Sterilized  Soil 

I  understand  that  by  the  use  .if  for¬ 
malin  or  live  steam  the  surface  .soil  and 
the  soil  on  benches  of  greenhouses  can 
be  freed  from  bacteria  and  living  weed 
.seeds.  Will  such  a  soil  then  be  “dead,” 
i.  e...  devoid  of  bacterial  life  and  unpro¬ 
ductive?  M’ill  the  heating  of  manure  to 
kill  seeds  of  weeds  injure  it  for  fertiliz¬ 
ing  purposes?  F.  G.- 

Rutherford,  N.  ,1. 

By  sjiriukling  seven-eighths  of  a  gallon 
of  a  formalin  solution  on  every  square 
foot  of  .soil  surface  mo.st  of  the  plant  fun¬ 
gous  and  spoi'e  di.sea.ses  may  be  destroyed.  ' 
3'he  solution  is  made  up  of  one  p.art  of 
formalin  and  from  .30  to  100  parts  of 
water.  Seed  should  not  be  planted  on 
soil  so  treated  for  .at  least  two  weeks. 
3’he  damping-off  disease  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  this  treatment.  It  is  not  thor¬ 
oughly  effective  against  weed  seed.  Steam 
sterilization  is  more  thorough  and  de¬ 
pendable,  for  it  destroys  all  weed  seed 
and  diseas'es  if  the  w.irk  is  properly  done. 
Seed  may  be  planted  at  once.  Sterilized 
soil  seems  to  be  the  most  active  so  far  as 
beneficial  bacterial  life  is  concerned.  The 
manure  should  always  be  addf'd  before 
the  soil  is  .sterilized.  Then  the  soil  can¬ 
not  be  reinfected  with  plant  diseases,  and 
the  manure  will  be  more  available,  to  the 
plants  than  ev’er  because  of  its  having 
been  “cooked.”  '  u.  w.  n. 


None  Better  Made 


would  hesitate  to  make  such  a  claim  un- 
^  ^  supported.  Local  fertilizer  agents  are  al¬ 
ways  in  close  contact  with  their  customers.  If  any 
fertilizer  is  not  right  or  does  not  give  entire  satis¬ 
faction,  they  are  the  first  to  learn  of  it.  After  a 
thorough  test  of  over  two  years  both  on  their  own 
farms  and  on  the  farms  of  their  many  customers, 
our  local  agents  at  Constableville,  N.  Y.  write  us  on 
Jan.  7th,  1918  as  follows: 

“The  car  of  fertilizer  came  and  we  now  have  it  un¬ 
loaded.  We  found  it  in  good  condition,  no  shortage  or 
damage  .  .  .  The  E.  Frank  Coe  goods  seem  to  please 
our  customers  and  we  are  satisfied  that  there  are  none 
better  made. 

“Thanking  you  for  the  prompt  shipment  and  fine  con¬ 
dition  of  the  goods,  we  are.  Yours  very  truly, 

HIGBY  BROS.” 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Fertilizers  are  the  result  of  over  60 
years  of  practical  fertilizer  experience  coupled  with  the 
latest  scientific  knowledge.  They  are  made  of  the  best 
materials  properly  compounded  and  thoroughly  cured. 
They  reach  the  farmer  in  first  class  mechanical  condition 
and  help  him  secure  ‘‘a  greater  yield  from  every  field.” 

If  you  are  interested  in  securing  the  right  fertilizer, 
write  us  today  for  the  name  of  our  nearest  agent  or  ask 
about  our  agency  proposition.  We  will  mail  you  one  of 
our  crop  books  without  charge  if  you  will  tell  us  the  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  of  each  crop  you  expect  to  raise  this  season. 
Order  your  fertilizer  now  for  early  shipment.  The  railroad 
congestion  is  bad  and  may  be  worse.  Don’t  get  left. 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 

E.  FRANK  COE’S 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pal.  Off. 

FERTILIZERS 

1857  The  Business  Farmers'  Standard  for  Over  60  Years  1918 


Have  been  on  the  market  for  more  than  .30  years  and  are  used  in  every 
grain  growing  country  in  the  world.  Made  in  both  grain  and  fertilizer 
styles  and  in  every  size.  No  seed  is  too  large  and  none  too  small  for  the 
Farmers’  Favorite  Force  Feed  to  sow.  The  seed  is  put  into  the  soil  right 
at  the  bottom  of  the  drill  furrow.  No  .spilling  on  top  or  half  way  cover¬ 
ing.  No  clogging  and  leaving  empty  furrows.  All  the  seed  sprouts, 
grows  and  rijiens  evenly.  That’s  the  secret  of  the  extra  bushels. 


The  Extra  Bushels 
Are  Clear  Profit 


Correct  seeding  in 
any  soil  will  add 
extra  bushels  to  the 
yield  and  those  extra 
husliels  are  all  profit.  Dis- 
trihiiting  the  seed  evenly  at  a 
uniform  depth,  gives  each  grain 
an  even  ehanee  at  moisture  and 
perfect  germination.  This  assures 
an  even  stand  and  a  full  harvest. 

Farmers'  Favorite 
Grain  Drills 


Send  for  the  Farmers’  Favorite  Catalog 


and  note  the  special  features  of  this  Grain  Drill.  Strongest  angle  steel 
frame;  axle  of  cold  rolled  steel  shafting;  drag-bars  of  iiigh-carbon  steel; 
double  run  force  grain  feeds;  steel  ribbon  grain  tubes. 

Constructed  for  Uso  with  Any  Tractor 
Call  on  your  dealer  and  have  him  show  and  explain  these  and  other 
special  features  and  the  merits  of  The  Farmers’  Favorite  Grain  Drill, 
which  is  sold  under  the  strongest  possible  warranty. 


The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co., 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Inc. 
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Cucumber  and  Squas/i  Insects 

What  will  kill  or  drive  away  a  little 
striped  bug  that  is  so  destructive  to  my 
pumpkin,  squash  and  cucumber  vines? 
They  also  worked  on  the  beans.  They 
even  worked  on  pumi)kins  when  they  be¬ 
gan  to  mature.  Another  bug  that  we 
called  the  stinking  hug  seemed  to  work 
with  them.  .\r.  s.  A. 

Liverpool.  X.  1". 

The  striped  cucumber  beetle  is  one  of 
the  worst  pe.sts  attacking  melons,  cucum¬ 
bers  and  squashes.  The  beetle  itself  at¬ 
tacks  the  tender  young  pl.-ints  as  soon  as 
they  show  above  ground,  while  the  larva' 
feed  on  the  tender  roots  of  the  same 
plants.  It  is  difficult  to  poison  the  beetles 
because  they  hide  in  places. not  touched  by 
•spray  material,  including  the  inside  of 
the  flowers,  but  a  spray  t>f  ar.senate  of 
lead,  four  or  five  pounds  to  50  gallons  of 
water,  affords  considerable  protection. 
Among  repellents,  air-slaked  lime  mi.xed 
with  flowers  of  sulphur,  dry  road  dust 
or  tobacco  dust,  scattered  freely  over  the 
plants,  drive  the  beetles  away  temporar¬ 
ily.  Covering  the  young  plants  with  cloth 
or  wire  screens,  until  they  get  a  good 
start,  is  good  practice ;  round  tents  of 
cheesecloth  on  wiia*  frames,  or  wire  net¬ 
ting.  have  proved  very  desirable.  Crop 
remnants  should  always  be  removed  and 
•  burned  in  the  Fall,  as  they  furni.sh  a 
hibernating  place  for  the  mature  insects. 
In  addition  to  eating  the  leaves,  this  pest 
is  instrumental  in  spreading  a  bacterial 
wilt  that  suddenly  kills  the  plants. 

The  other  insect  referred  to  is  the  com¬ 
mon  .squa.sh  bug.  a  disgusting  creature 
which  hibernates  in  crop  remnants,  and 
is  usually  on  hand  as  soon  as  scpiashes, 
melons  or  cucumbers  h.ave  nuub'  their  first 
leaves^ — another  reason  for  clearing  up  the 
g.arden  in  Fall.  It  soon  begins  to  lay 
niii.sses  of  bright  orange-red  eggs,  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  after  a  few 
days  the  young  bugs  add  to  the  damage. 
Xo  contact  insecticide  strong  enough  to 
destroy  the  mature  bugs  can  be  used  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  plants,  but  the  young 
may  be  killed  by  spraying  with  10  per 
cent  kerosene  emulsion.  Egg  masses 
should  be  destroyed,  and  adults  may  be 
trai)ped  under  bits  of  board  or  stones, 
where  they  hide,  and  should  be  looked  for 
fre(iuently.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is  off  the 
vines  -should  be  burned,  so  as  to  destroy 
any  imsects  or  eggs  remaining. 


Corncobs  as  Fertilizer 

Would  it  pay  me  to  buy  crushed  corn¬ 
cobs  at  $5  a  ton  to  be  used  as  a  corn  fer¬ 
tilizer?  The  mill  is  in  sight  of  us  and  I 
can  get  an  unlimited  supply  at  this  price. 

Virginia.  J.  n. 

A  ton  of  corncobs  will  contain  about 
eight  pounds  of  nitrog<'n,  two  p(ninds  of 
phosj)horic  acid  and  nine  pounds  of  pot¬ 
ash,  or  considerably  less  plant  food  than 
a  ton  of  manure.  The  cobs  will  hav('  lit¬ 
tle  value  as  a  fertilizer  until  they  are 
thoroughly  rotted,  and  would  not  be  worth 
$5  a  ton  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
They  would  have  a  value  comi>ared  with 
ordinary  stable  manure  of  about  two- 
thirds  the  value  of  the  former.  There 
would  not  be  immediate  value  when  the 
corncobs  are  plowed  directly  into  the 
ground,  as  they  will  decay  slowly  under 
stich  conditions.  They  should  he  mixed 
with  the  manure,  or  u.sed  in  the  stable  as 
bedding  or  absorbt'iit  to  take  uji  the  sta¬ 
ble  liquid.  They  will  do  that  well,  and  it 
will  help  decay  them,  but  at  ^!5  a  ton  the 
cobs  will  not  be  a  barg.ain. 


Quality  of  Maple  Sap  j 

Please  advise  me  how  matiy  gallons  of 
maple  sap  it  takes  for  a  gallon  of  syrup, 
flomer,  N.  Y.  .}.  n. 

This  is  a  good  deal  like  the  question,  how  i 
many  gallons  of  milk  are  re(|uircd  to  make 
a  tub  of  butter.  The  sugar  content  of 
maple  sap  varies  from  a  minimum  of 
scarcely  a  trace  to  a  maximum  of  10  per 
cent,  but  several  thomsand  tests  have 
I)laced  the  average  at  three  per  cent. 
Figuring  on  this  basis.  100  lauinds  of 
maple  sap  will  yield  three  pounds  of 
mai)le  sugar.  The  i)ure  food  law  decrees 
that  maple  syrup  must  contain  not  more 
than  .“15  i)er  cent  of  water.  A  gallon  of 
maple  syrup  of  this  water  content  weighs 
11  pounds.  Hence  it  contains  7.15  i)ounds 
of  dry  sugar,  although,  since  the  water 
is  never  Avholly  evaporated  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  maple  sugar,  it  is  figured  •  I’- et 


a  gallon  of  maple  syrup  is  the  equivalent 
of  eight  pounds  of  maple  sugar.  But  fig¬ 
uring  on  a  dry  sugar  basis,  and  dispensing 
with  small  fractions.  ill.'l.S  pounds  of  three 
per  cent  sap  will  be  recpiired  to  make  one 
gallon  of  maple  syrup  that  will  pass  Uncle 
Ham’s  tests.  This.  rednce<l  to  licpiid  mea¬ 
sure.  is  equivalent  to  21)  gallons,  which 
is.  theoretically,  the  amount  required.  In 
practice,  however,  there  will  be  a  varia¬ 
tion,  because  the  sugar  in  the  .sap  was 
manufactured  the  previous  -season  by  the 
leaves,  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
sunlight,  and  the  sugar  content  of  the  sap 
is  proi)ortional  to  the  leaf  area  of  the  tree 
combined  with  the  amount  of  direct  sun¬ 
light  that  the  leaves  received  during  the 
Iirevious  Summer.  So  that,  if  trees  stand 
in  a  dense  forest,  and  have  a  restricted 
leaf  ar<'a,  mu  -h  m.ore  sap  wilt  he  reepured 
to  make  a  given  quantity  of  syrup  or 
sugar  than  from  trees  standing  in  an  open 
field  and  having  a  thick,  bushy  top  and 
an  immen.se  leaf  area.  The  above,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  taken  as  the  average. 

c.  o.  o. 


Testing  Garden  Seeds 

lleceiving  many  -seeds  from  different 
sources  and  many  of  them  turning  out 
badly,  it  became  necessary  to  find  some 
method  of  testing  them.  A  very  simple 
affair  was  necessary.  The  tester  consists 
of  an  unglazed  pan  or  plate,  a  rough  pot¬ 
ter's  affair.  It  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  deep.  A  similar  plate  is  used  for  a 
cover  to  keep  the  moisture  inside  even. 
For  a  cover  any  old  plate  would  do  as 
well,  or  a  piece  of  glass.  In  the  plate  or 
pan  an  inch  of  fine  broken  charcoal  was 
placed.  This  is  used  as  it  is  at  hand. 
Probably  sand  would  do  as  well,  or  even 
good  earth.  The  charcoal  is  gofsd,  as  it 
does  not  encourage  fungi  or  ferments,  even 
if  over-watered.  The  pan  has  no  holes 
for  drainage,  only  care  being  taken  in  the 
Avatering,  Avhich  is  done  every  tAvo  or 
three  day.s.  Mo.st  seeds  in  germinating 
will  stand  much  Avater.  A  small  piece  of 
cloth  the  size  of  the  inside  of  the  pan  is 
placed  over  the  charcoal.  This  is  of  a 
piece  of  a  grain  sack  or  of  woolen  cloth, 
or  any  strong  material.  (Ine  end  of  the 
cloth  is  left  to  double  over  and  cover  the 
piece  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

The  use  of  the  tester  is  very  simple. 
(5ne  end  of  the  cloth  is  placed  over  the 
charcoal  in  the  pan,  and  the  Avhole  Avell 
Avetted.  The  seeds  to  be  tested  are  placed 
in  little  bunches  on  this  cloth.  The  loose 
end  is  doubled  over  to  cover,  and  Avet, 
and  the  cover  plate  put  on.  At  any  mo¬ 
ment  the  cover  can  be  taken  off,  the  loose 
end  of  the  cloth  laid  back  and  the  seed 
examined.  Those  that  are  through  can 
be  throAvn  away,  and  others  put  on. 


There  is  no  purer 
or  more  healthful 
food  for  children 
than 

GrapeNuts 

Its  natural  sweet¬ 
ness  appeases  the 
child’s  appetite  for 
added  sugar,  and 
the  quanity  of  milk 
or  cream  needed 
is  about  half  that 
required  for  the 
ordinary  cereal. 

GRAP&NUTS  IS  AN 
ECONOMICAL  FOOD 


A  Piano 
anybody 
can  play  — 
with  the 
pedals  or 
by  hand 


This  is  the 
"Suburban"  Model,  Price  $395 


IVIusic — these  winter  nights 


Don't  you  long  for  it?  And  wouldn't  you  especially  enjoy  malting  it 
yourself?  The  folks  would  gather  around  and  sing  while  you  played  — 
the  neighbors  would  come  in  —  you  could  have  a  little  party  tonight, 
if  you  owned  a 

( Prmmneed  Gul-BRj4N-nn  ) 


P 1  OLy  e  t" IP  i  ain  o 


Nationally 
Priced : 

Suburban  Model .  .  $395 
Town  House  Model  430 
Country  Seat  Model  475 
White  House  Model  525 


Easy  to  Play 

that  you  forget  the  pedals,  and  think  only  of 
the  music.  That  wonderful  ease  of  playing 
is  your  simplest  proof  of  fine  quality.  For  a 
Player-Piano  that  pedals  easily,  yet  obeys  your 
pedal-touch  instantly  —  as  the  Gulbransen 
does — is  necessarily  well  built. 

Easy  to  Pay  For[;l?'“ 

was  there  a  time  when  so  little  grain,  livestock  or  other  farm  products 
would  pay  for  so  desirable  a  musical  instrument  as  the  Gulbransen.  Being 
Nationally  Priced,  the  Gulbransen  is  today  selling  at  less  than  its  true  mar¬ 
ket  value.  It  is  emphatically  the  "best  buy"  in  musical  instruments — and 
just  when  your  crops  are  bringing  high  prices.  Divided  Payment  if  you  wish. 

Guaranteed  Ten  Years  Money-back  Trial  Agreement 

Buy  direct  from  the  factory  if  no  local  dealer  sells  the  Gulbransen 
Thousands  in  use  in  New  York  and  New  England  states 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  FREE  our  Art  Catalog,  illustrated  and  containing  full 
specifications,  also  a  booklet  on  How  to  Judge  a  Player-Piano"— not  an  advertisement 
—  and  our  nearest  dealer's  name.  (If  you  don't  write  now,  you  may  forget.) 


Gulbransen-Dickinson  Company,  815  N.  Sawyer  Ave.,  Chicago 


! 
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APPLFTON 


WOOD! 

SAWS 


Safety 
and 
Service 

Buy  a  wood  saw  strong 
enough  to  be  safe  un¬ 
der  any  strain  and  dur¬ 
able  enough  to  last  you  for  years.  The 
Appleton  has  tremendously  strong,  rigid 
frame  of  angle  steel;  or  hardwood,  bolt¬ 
ed,  braced  and  mortised— d  oesn ’t  get  out 
of  line.  Lathe  turned  steel  shaft.  Dust 
proof,  non-heating,  self-adjusting 
bearings,  keep  saAv  true  and  steady 
even  after  years  of  wear. 

10  sizes;  tilting  andslidingtable 
types  and  drag  circular  log 
saws.  Write  for 

FREE  BOOKLET^^^  627 

Appleloo  Fargo  St., 

Mfg.  Co.  Batavia,  UL 


This  Better  Crops  Book 

Was  Written  Forlfbu  ' 


►14  ^ 


Equipped  with 

Jessup  force 
feed — positive 
and  accurate.  Light¬ 
est  draft — seed  box 
placed  to  rear  of 
axle,  relieves  the 
horse  s’  necks. 
Driven  by  both  wheels — no  side  draft. 
Draw  bars  of 
angle  steel  — 
will  not  bend  or 
twist.  Crown  Drills 
give  long  service. 

Send  for  catalog  today 

Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

112  Wayne  St., 

PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


HIGHEST  PRICES 
Paid  for  all  kinds  of 


Raw  Furs 


I  need  large  qiiniitities  of  all 
Uiiuls  of  furs,  and  it  will  pay 
you  to  get  my  priee  list. 
1  especially  solicit  furs  from 
all  northern  and  central 
1  sections.  AV’rite  for  my  price 
list  and  shipping  tasra  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 

P.O.  Box  M-2.  East  Liberty,  O. 


It’s  Free 
Send  a 
Postal 
Foi 
It 


This  book 
gives  highly 

interesting  and  practical 
information  about  tillage. 
We  want  you  to  have  a 
copy— and  if  you  wish  a 
complete  “Cutaway” 
catalog  to  arrive  with  it, 
just  write,  “Send  your 
book  and  catalog”. 

The  Cutaway 

Harrow  Co., 
672  Main  St. 
Higganum.Conn. 

Makers  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  CLARK  Disk 
H arrows  &  Plows, 


Ship 

Your 

RAW 


to  US  and 
increase 

your  prollts. 
The  fairness  of 
our  grading  guai'antees  satis¬ 
faction.  Thousjuids  of  satislled 
shippers  prove  it.  AVe  pay  ex¬ 
press  and  postage  and  make 
prompt  retiiriiH.  Noiid  tor  pricollst. 

L.  RABINOWITZ,  116  West  29th  Street,  New  York  City 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


4Udcsit>rQ^  Steel,  nanasotne,  costs 
less  than  wood,  moro  durublo.  We  can 
save  you  money.  Write  for  free  cats- 
ioiC  and  snd  •pecial  prices. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MACH.  CO. 

^  407  Worth  Street,  Kokomo,  Ind* 


SPFM/iNG 

wmm" 


1  -Pn®  the  most  practical  tfuidoa  ever  printed.'  ■. 
I  Tolls  how  to  control  every  pestand disease.  This  , 
1  book  and  Fruit*Foc«  the  perfectly  atomized  Su- 
I  positively  Roaranteos  you  a  maximum 

1 1918  yield.  Write  for  ft  at  once.  Send  no  money. 
iHayee  Pump  A  Planter  Co„  Pept.  f.  Qalva,lll. 


FORD 


- - - - - —  „ .  ery  I  - .  _ 

owner  should  have  one.  Only  $2  delivered. 
_  _ _  Radiator  Anti-I’Yeeze  Compound  25c  a  gal¬ 
lon,  Ford  Combination  Keyless  Switch  Lock  $3.S0.  Free  Litera¬ 
ture.  PROCESS  STARTER  CO.,  SALINA,  KANS. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

Tmc  BVSISESfi  FABMKR'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journul  for  Country  and  Suburban  IlomeH 

EntabUshed  miO 

■■iiblblipd  weekly  by  the  Rnral  Pnlili«hlne  Company,  838  We»t  80(h  SIreef.  New  Voet 
Hkhb?;kt  W.  Oolmsowood,  I’resident  and  Kditor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Tre.'aurer  anti  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Seci-etary.  Mils.  K.  T.  Koyle,  As-sociate  Editor, 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreiffii  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.(M,  equal  to  8s.  Cd.,  or 
815  marks,  or  1014  francs.  Keinit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  I’ost  Ofllce  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Ad  vertisiner  nates.  7.')  cents  per  ap.ate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  casli  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon- 
eible  pei-son.  We  use  every  possibie  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  liouses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  (rood  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trustin(r  any  deliberate  swindler.  Irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribera  and  honest 
responsible  houses,  whetlier  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transaidions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  roirues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  witliin  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rukal  New- 
Yobkkk  when  writing  the  ailvertiser. 


WIIiL  ii  pound  of  woll-halaiiced  feed  make  four 
pounds  t)f  milk?  Will  a  pound  of  milk  buy 
a  liound  of  .such  feed  in  your  msirket?  Most  feed 
niiinufactiirers  claim  that  the  answer  to  both  ques¬ 
tions  is  “Yes.”  but  dairymen  do  not  all  agree  with 
that.  It  is  a  good  question — one  of  the  things  we 
should  have  an.swered  in  order  to  be  prepai'ed  to 
settle  the  point  about  milk  jirices.  So  we  call  for 

ytiiir  ligures,  if  you  can  give  them. 

♦ 

StlME  farmers  iire  feeding  corn  well  suited  fox- 
seed.  It  is  sound  and  vital  and  of  true  varieties. 
It  is  ii  mistake  to  feed  out  such  corn.  It  is  all  needed 
for  s(‘ed  Jind  will  bring  a  good  price.  Secretai-y 
Houston  asks  for  .$0,000,000  with  which  to  buy  seed 
j'.nd  distribute  it  in  sections  where  the  crop  failed 
hist  yeiir.  That  sound  corn  which  you  iire  feeding 
to  stock  nxiiy  be  just  what  some  other  farmer  wants 
to  buy. 

•  * 

ON  page  124  .1.  A.  ^Macdonald  says  that  few  farm 
jiapers  would  have  printed  the  article  on  the 
dairy  farm  because  it  porti-ays  hard  work  and  long 
hours.  That  may  be  true,  but  The  R.  N.-Y,  en¬ 
deavors  to  tell  the  truth  about  farm  life.  There  are 
lilenty  of  peojile  to  abuse  the  farmer  or  to  “uplift” 
him  by  telling  what  ought  to  be  or  what  he  irnghi  do. 
We  consider  it  oxxr  business  to  picture  farming  as 
it  is.  Thei-efoi-e  we  go  to  fai-mers  'and  country  peoixle 
for  our  facts.  It  is  one  of  the  great  ti‘oubles  of 
farming  that  the  business  has  been  presented  to  the 
public  on  a  false  basis.  One  class  of  critics  has  per¬ 
sisted  in  printing  a  gloomy  picture,  while,  another 
has  ]»ainted  the  whole  thing  in  x-ose  color.  The  truth 
lies  between  and  that  is  what  we  try  to  get.  Many 
of  our  i-eaders  will  marvel  at  some  of  the  things 
Mr.  Macdonald  tells  about,  yet  we  believe  they  are 
true  of  his  Winter  life.  Our  ambition  has  alway.s 
been  to  make  The  R.  N.-Y",  a  clear-cut  exponent  of 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  American  fai-mer.  A  big 
])ublic  man  once  told  us:  “I  find  myself  compelled  to 
take  and  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  if  I  expect  to  know  the 
i-eal  life  of  our  Eastern  farmers.”  Thus  we  pidnt  the 
truth  as  we  see  it — sometimes  raw,  sometimes  me¬ 
dium  and  sometimes  well  done! 

The  di.scussion  of  the  New  York,  school  law  is  the 
most  inqiortant  thing  now  before  New  York 
farmers— for  half  a  dozen  i-easons.  IMr.  Hall  gives 
a  fair  statement  about  the  law  on  the  lirst  page,  but 
we  do  not  agree  with  him  about  amending  it.  We 
think  the  best  plan  is  to  repeal  this  law  and  then, 
as  he  says,  let  farmers  and  country  people  get  to¬ 
gether  and  work  out  a  new  law  which  shall  be  fitted 
to  the  rural  districts.  There  are  two  main  things 
about  this  situation.  The  present  law  is  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  offensive  to  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
country  people.  Most  of  its  defenders  are  not  farm¬ 
ers,  but  men  and  women  who  are  more  interested  in 
the  village  schools.  The  great  object  of  any  rural 
school  law  should  be  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
local  primary  school  and  not,  as  so  many  think,  to 
build  111)  tbe  grammar  or  high  school.  Everything 
should  be  done  to  lait  a  good  primary  school  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  fai-m  homes,  and  not  to  take  it 
away  from  them.  The  tendency  of  the  present  law 
is  to  remove  tbe  schools  from  the  country  disti-icts. 
That  may  not  be  the  present  intention  of  those  who 
supimrt  this  law,  but  it  will  work  out  that  way. 
.\s  for  amending  it.  we  do  not  trust  the  Albany  poli¬ 
ticians  who  would  tinker  with  this  law.  The  safest 
way  is  to  reiieal  it  and  then  woi’k  out  a  new  one  on 
the  lines  suggested  by  Mi*.  Hall.  In  this  crisis  of 
rural  education  we  think  the  New  York  Grange  has 
the  greatest  opportunity  in  all  its  history  to  stand 
up  with  courage  and  dignity  for  our  farmei's.  Cer¬ 
tain  interests  are  now  trying  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  Grange  is  fully  resiionsible  for  the  preisCUt  law. 
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We  know  that  this  is  unti-ue.  but  at  any  rate  the 
opportunity  has  come  for  the  Gi’ange  to  take  a 
strong  stand  for  repeal  and  then  come  forward  with 
a  suitable  rural  school  law. 

WE  get  many  odd  or  strange  ideas  from  our  read- 
ei-s.  That  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  friend¬ 
ship.  Our  people  write  us  freely  and  tell  us  their 
troubles  and  their  needs.  The  problem  of  farm  help 
is  hard  enough,  and  we  must  all  look  in  new  phices 
for  new  supplies  of  labor.  We  believe  there  ai-e 
tbou.sands  of  men  and  women  now  making  a  bare 
living  trying  to  work  for  themselves  who  could  do 
much  better  vrorklng  for  others.  Can  we  help  find 
such  ixeople  and  bring  tlicm  together?  We  ax-e  going 
to  try.  On  page  100  you  will  find  two  lettex-s,  one 
from  a  man  who  wints  a  fai-xn,  the  other  telling  of 
an  entire  faxuily  that  is  \xillixig  to  work  together. 
Both  are  xiew  pi-opositions,  but  they  suggest  nexv 
classes  of  labor  which  may  be  made  available. 


IN  1917  Connecticut  stood  at  tbe  front  as  a  corn 
gi-owing  State  in  yield  and  value  jier  acre.  The 
average  yield  ])er  aci-e  was  51  bushels,  and  the  avei-- 
age  value  of  the  cx-op  fi-om  one  acre  was  $109.0.5. 
f'ompai-ed  with  some  of  the  great  corn  growing 
States,  we  have  the  following: 


State. 

Ohio . 

Yield. 

.  38 

.  .”,7 

Illinois  . 

.  .’IS 

.  .-1(1 

Maryland  . 

.  39 

♦ 

Acre  Value. 
$.51.0.S 
.”,9.90 

44.50 

17.50 
45.(K) 
.54.00 
01  ..OS 


Nux  vomica  i.s  fatal  to  all  animals  Avhose  eyes  are 
closed  until  eight  or  10  days  after  their  birth,  birds  in¬ 
cluded.  Hawks  disappearing,  cats  having  queer  action 
and  dying  after  feeding  on  chicks  treated  with  nux 
vomica  is  fair  evidence.  C.  F.  R. 

Connecticut. 

WE  have  heax-d  at  least  50  such  statements  from 
farmers.  They  claim  that  by  feexling  nux 
vomica  to  little  chicks  they  can  kill  off  hawks  and 
cats.  The  scientific  mexi  i-ather  scoff  at  the  theory, 
but  the  lu-actical  farxnex-s  insist  that  they  are  right. 
Of  course  scientists  will  not  like  to  admit  that  plain 
fax-mers  have  “beatexi  them”  to  a  useful  di.scovei-y, 
but  we  think  it  is  lime  to  test  out  lliis  nux  vomica 
theory  fully.  We  never  yet  kxiew  a  ])x-aetice  to 
become  common  in  axiy  counti-y  community  unless 
it  Avas  founded  upon  true  pi-inciples.  Let  the  scien¬ 
tific  men  feed  a  few  chicks  on  nux  vomica  and  thexi 
feed  the  chicks  to  hawks  and  cats  under  conditions 
Avhich  will  make  a  true  axiswer  possible.  This  is  a 

simple  expex-iment  axid  it  is  Avorth  AA-hile. 

♦ 

FARMERS’  Wetdx  at  Cornell  Avill  be  held  this 
year  Eebruai-y  11-10.  inclusive.  Iximan.A’  x-espects 
this  famous  gathering  will  be  larger  and  better  than 
ever  this  yeai-.  The  keynote  of  the  xneeting  Avill  be 
the  Avar  situation  in  its  effect  upon  the  farmer,  and 
AA-e  are  promised  a  full  discussion  of  all  sides  of  it. 
Surely  nothing  could  be  more  pertinent  at  this  time 
thaxi  such  a  thorough  discussioxi  if  it  can  be  held, 
axid  Ave  may  expect  fhe  full  ti-eatxnent  of  it  from  the 
problexn  of  hired  labor  to  the  singixig  of  patx-iotic 
songs.  This  Eai-mei-s’  Week  has  come  to  be  a  great 
institutioxi  ixi  the  life  of  many  NeAV  Yoi-kers,  and  this 
jear  above 'all  othei-s  there  should  be  a  great  gather¬ 
ing  at  Ithaca  of  men  and  Avomen  avIxo  go  prepared 
for  .serious  thought  and  discus.sion. 


IN  his  last  axxxxual  xeport  Seci-etary  of  the  Interior 
Eranklin  K.  Laxie  tells  of  a  farmer  ixx  Oregon 
who  wrote  to  soxne  laxid  laAvyers  in  Wa.shington. 
These  lawyers  were  trying  to  get  this  man  and  his 
father  to  pu.sh  a  claixn  for  $1.50  against  the  United 
States  Govei-nment,  These  farmers  had  taken  up 
public  land  and  had  prospered.  The  hiAvyer  fouxid 
they  had  overpaid  the  Government  and  Avaxited  the 
job  of  collecting — he  to  take  half  for  his  services. 
This  farmer  told  hoAV  he  had  givexi  his  time  for  help¬ 
ing  the  Red  Cross  and  Libei-ty  Bonds,  and  said : 

The  reason  I  have  been  able  to  do  this  small  amount 
is  directly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  my  father  got  title 
to  the  very  100  acres  of  land  that  you  now  seek  to  have 
the  Govex-nment  pay  us  back  $75  and  put  $75  in  your 
pocket. 

I  have  lived  in  a  A^ex-y  small  community,  and  there  xs 
an  old  saying  that  men  do  not  get  bigger  than  the  com- 
mxinity  they  live  in.  Washington  is  a  lax-ge  community 
and  a  number  of  the  largest  men  we  have  in  the  L’nited 
States  reside  there  during  their  term  of  ofiice,  such  as 
the  President  and  the  Senators.  You  have  the  advantage 
of  groAving  and  becoming  very  large.  But  I  feel  bigger 
than  the  w-hole  bunch  of  lawyers  sticking  around  the 
various  dejiartments  and  trying  to  suck  something  out 
of  the  ill-advised  citizenry  of  the  isolated  districts. 

There  are  plenty  more  fai-mei-s  just  like  this  one. 
Do  you  see  them  mentioned  in  the  daily  papers? 
No,  becaxxse  it  is  more  fashionable  just  now  to  call 
♦  hem  slackers  and  hogs.  We  are  going  to  change 
that  fashion! 


The  U.  S.  Fuel  .Vdxiiinistfator,  Dr.  Garfield,  has 
is.sued  a  dx’astic  order  regarding  the  use  of  fuel. 
The  following  sectioxx  of  his  order  .shoAvs  the  tx-e 
mendous  poAver  Avliich  Congress  has  given  the  Presi¬ 
dent  : 

Section  3.  On  the  following  days,  namely.  .Tanuary 
18,  19,  20.  21  and  22,  1918,  and  also  on  each  and  every 
Monday,  beginning  .Tanuary  28,  1918.  and  continuing 
up  to  and  including  March  25,  1918,  no  manxifacturer 
or  manufacturing  plant  shall  burn  fuel  or  xise  power 
derived  from  fuel  for  any  purpose. 

There  are  exceptions  gi-anted  certaiix  ixulixstx*ies 
Avliich  px*oduce  or  haxidle  xiecessities,  but  the  object 
is  to  accuixxuLi  te  a  stock  of  coal  by  preventixxg  its 
u.se  as  fuel.  The  situatioxx  is  very  cx-itical.  Coxi- 
gx-ess  may  force  the  President  to  Avithdx-aAv  ttie  oi-der 
— for  the  pressure  against  it  is  fierce.  On  the  other 
haxid  the  people  may  take  the  position  that  this  is 
one  of  the  cx-uel  sacrifices  which  war  axid  the  hax-dest 
Winter  eA-er  knoAvxi  have  forced  upon  the  counti-y. 
'I'hey  may  stand  and  take  it  as  a  matter  of  stern 
discipline,  or  rebel  against  it.  The  next  few  days 
Avill  .settle  it 

* 


At  least  a  dozen  readers  this  year  have  oi-dered 
The  R.  N.-Y.  sent  for  1918  to  their  pa.stoi-s.  In 
most  cases  these  clex-gymen  liaA-e  xi  gax-den  and  much 
of  their  work  is  done  among  countx-y  people.  We 
liaA-e  alA\-ays  held  that  the  x-egenei-atioxx  of  farming 
and  the  x-estox-atiou  of  our  countx-y  neighborhoods 
are  truly  mox-al  px-ohlems,  and  the  church  can  be  of 
great  assistance.  Our  people  ai-e  detex-mined  that 
The  R.  N.-Y\  shall  go  everywhere.  One  reader  lias 
had  it  sexit  to  his  Congressman,  and  another  has 
several  xmirkt'd  copies  sent  to  a  saloonkeeper!  We 
shall  tiy  to  carry  the  me.ssage  to  all,  and  it  seems 
we  help  phy.sically  as  Avell  as  xuoi-ally,  as  Ave  leax-n 
from  a  reader  Avho  lost  many  fniit  tx-ees  from  x-ab- 
bit  injui-y: 


I  concluded  that  something  must  be  done  to  save  the 
trees  from  destruction.  I  am  a  subscriber  to  a  number 
of  farm  and  religious  papers  that  are  printed  on  x-ather 
heavy  stock,  and  about  the  length  of  Tiix:  R.  N.-Y. 
The.se  papers  I  used  to  wrap  my  apple  trees  with, 
taking  the  paper  the  long  way  up  the  tree  and  using  it 
two  double,  then  Avrapping  it  tightly  about  the  tree.  I 
tied  the  paper  at  the  top  and  bottom  with  binder  twine, 
and  this  was  a  complete  .success,  as  not  a  rabbit  touched 
a  tree.  c.  g. 

Virginia, 


It  is  good  to  Ihink  that  the  paper  may  protect  the 
household  fi-onx  luimaxi  pests  and  tlxexi  keep  the  A-ex-- 
min  JiAA’aj'  fx-oxn  the  tx-ees.  We  are  glad  to  join  the 
religious  papers  in  such  practical  religion.  Rogues 
and  rabbits  do  xiot  thrive  on  jirinters’  ink. 


At  the  rraxiklin  County.  Mass.,  Farxn  Bux-eaix 
xneetixxg  theiv  Avas  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of 
“war  bi’cad.”  9'his  bx-ead  was  made  of  oatmeal,  x-ye, 
bax’ley  and  cornm(*al,  Avith  only  a  small  iiu.xntity  of 
Avhexxt  fioux-.  New  Englaxid  house\A’iA-es  huA’c  alwxxys 
been  faxnous  as  biauid  xnakers.  and  this  Avas  the  mo.st 
I'emarkable  collection  AA'e  have  seeix  any\A’hei‘e.  There 
AA’as  a  beaxxtiful  loaf  of  x-aised  coridii-ead — a  X'ich, 
goldexi  colox-,  as  light  axid  ik)x-ous  as  :i  AA-heaten  loaf. 
IMi'S,  Geox-ge  W.  ’I’hatcher  gave  us  the  x-ecipe,  AAdiich 
is  Avell  AA'orth  pi-inting  hex-e: 

Boil  one  (piaif  of  milk,  one  jiint  water,  and  pour  it 
OA'cl-  four  heaping  <-ups  of  corumeal ;  one  and  one-half 
teasiioonfuls  salt ;  one  whole  yeast  cake ;  butter  size  of 
an  egg,  or  lard  ;  two  tablespoonsful  of  sugar  and  a  little 
flour,  so  that  you  can  stir  all  Avith  a  spoon.  stand 

two  hours  or  more  in  temperature  of  70  or  75  degrees. 
After  two  hours  or  so.  Avhen  risen,  sidd  as  much  flour  as 
you  can  knead  into  mixtux-e  with  your  hands.  Let  stand 
in  faixdy  warm  place  over  night  and  bake  an  hour  next 
moi-ning.  This  makes  three  loave.s. 

No  use  talking,  a  Avoxnan  avIxo  caix  xnake  such  lix-ead 
out  of  the  humble  cornxneal  ought  to  be  at  the  head 
of  soxne  Food  Comxxiis.sion.  Cox-nxiieal  is  expensive, 
but  xuany  farmei-s  liaA-e  a  hand  xxvill  axid  a  sieA-e  and 
can  prepai-e  a  hoxne  supply. 


Brevities 

Poor  business — to  winter  a  .scrub. 

Ideal  Aveather  for  sausage  and  buckAvheat  cakes. 

In  a  cold  barn  the  milk  yield  follows  the  no'rcury 
tOAvard  zero. 

The  Auxlue  of  r.ve  and  vetch  as  a  cover  crop  is  well 
px’oven.  Noaa-  aa'C  have  reports  of  the  use  of  this  miitxxre 
of  seeds  as  a  coffee  substitute. 

The  State  of  Roiith  Carolina  issues  a  market  bulletin 
in  which  farmers  offer  what  they  have  for  sale.  In  the 
last  issue  12  people  offer  dogs,  eight  cattle  and  10  hogs. 

Saa^eden  permits  a  farmer  to  retain  2.2  pounds  of 
wool  for  each  member  of  the  family.  The  rest  of  the 
AAmol  Clip  must  be  turned  over  to  the  government. 

Eaury  icehouse  should  be  filled  this  Winter  and  new 
houses  built,  livery  extra  ton  of  natural  ice  saves 
coal  and  ammonia  next  Summer  for  the  production  of 
ai-tificial  ice. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  questions  about  black  sheep 
— not  the  human  kind — but  the  freaks  Avhich  noAV  and 
then  appear  in  most  flocks.  Several  people  want  to 
breed  them  !  Thus  far  Ave  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
definite  information  about  these  black  sports. 


N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society 

The  annua]  convention  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  was  held  in  the  city  of  Albany 
on  .January  lo-IO.  The  attendance  was  rather  small¬ 
er  than  usual,  hut  yet  many  of  the  old  members  were 
l)resent  and  had  an  opportunity  to  renew  ac(iuain- 
tances,  and  the  discussions  were,  for  the  most  i)art, 
interesting  and  important  and  in  themselves  woidhy 
of  larf^er  audiences.  During  the  first  morning's  ses¬ 
sion  lion.  Dred  Boshart  made  a  good  report  on  the 
Committee  on  Legislation,  and  Air.  R.  Ingalls  of  the 
city  of  Xew  T’ork  delivered  a  learned,  practical  and 
timely  paper  on  the  requirements  and  needs  of  stat¬ 
ute  laws  to  authorize  the  organization  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  corporations  in  the  State. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  second  session  was  an 
elo(pient  and  scholarly  address  hy  ;Mr.  .Tohn  Burke, 
'^I'reasurei'  of  the  I’^nited  States.  He  discussed  the 
war  issues  generally  and  made  plain  the  aims  and 
ambitions  of  the  German  imperial  government  in  its 
attempt  at,  world  domination.  Ilis  advice  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  not  to  strain  for  extraordinary  effects,  nor  to 
aspire  to  extreme  undertakings,  hut  to  do  every  day 
the  thin.gs  that  we  haA’e  been  doing  in  the  past,  only 
to  do  more  of  them  and  do  them  better,  had  been 
said  before  and  probably  hy  many  different  people, 
Init  it  is  an  advice  that  is  worth  repeating  and  was 
exi)ressed  with  especial  power  of  conviction  by  Mr. 
Burke.  His  subject  was  approved  hy  frequent  ap¬ 
plause  during  the  address  and  a  rising  vote  of  ap- 
pi*eciation  at  the  close,  ilr.  Burke  was  a  guest  of 
ex-Governor  and  Mrs.  Glynn  during  his  stay  in  Al¬ 
bany.  and  ex-Governor  Glynn  accompanied  the  speak¬ 
er  to  the  convention. 

.Vnother  eloquent  address  on  much  the  same  line 
was  given  in  the  evening  hy  Dr.  H.  C.  Culbertson, 
Th  S.  Food  Administrator  from  Washington,  and  on 
the  Wednesday  afternoon  session  ]Mr.  Foster  D(‘be- 
voise,  of  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee,  made  a  very 
strong  appeal  for  support  of  the  Federal  Government 
Liberty  loams.  He  was  very  earnest  in  his  appeal 
and  made  a  favoralde  impre.s.sion  on  the  audience. 

Dr.  Eugene  IT.  Porter,  the  new  Commis.sioner  of 
the  Division  of  Foods  and  Mai-kets,  made  an  address 
inancipally  in  opposition  to  the  town.ship  school  law, 
which  he  opposed  with  a  great  deal  of  force  and 
ability.  He  referred  only  casually  to  the  food  sub¬ 
ject  and  did  not  go  into  any  detail  in  his  purposes  or 
l)lan.s  for  the  administration  of  his  official  work  for 
the  future. 

Chas.  IT.  Betts,  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Food 
Commission,  read  a  carefully  prepared  and  well  ex¬ 
pressed  paper  on  the  subject  of  “The  Farmer  and 
Production.”  After  reciting  familiar  statistics  to 
show  the  decrease  in  farm  iiroduction  per  capita,  and 
the  relative  decrease  in  agricult)iral  values,  he 
foemsed  resi)onsibility  for  the  decline  on  the  want 
of  business  methods  of  a  lai'ge  ])ortion  of  farmers. 
He  magnified  the  influence  of  those  farmers  who 
combine  the  hmsiness  ])iancii)les  and  intensive  meth¬ 
ods  and  progressive  ideas  in  their  farm  operations, 
and  expressed  the  conviction  that  if  other  farmers 
were  like  this  all  farmers  would  he  prosperous. 

Dr.  Walter  L.  Williams  of  the  State  Veterinary 
College,  delivei'ed  a  valuable  pai)er  on  “Diseases  of 
Dairy  Cattle.”  and  the  Hon.  Henry  M.  Sage,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  gave  a 
good  talk  on  the  “.State  Institution  Farms.”  Harry 
B.  Winters.  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
gave  a  very  illuminating  address  on  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing  on  the  State  institution  farms.  It  was  illus¬ 
trated  with  lantern  slide.s.  This  was  a  valuable 
contribution,  giving  many  of  us,  as  it  did,  new  in¬ 
formation  about  these  State  fai-ms.  Mr.  H.  IT. 
Charles  made  an  effective  report  bn  the  Publicit.v 
Committee,  showing  beyond  any  doubt  more  activity 
and  better  effects  for  this  committee  than  heretofore 
had  been  recoi’ded. 

Governor  Whitman  made  a  brief  address  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  the  pxincipal  feature  of  which  was  a 
suggestion  for  a  law  to  draft  men  for  service  on  the 
farms  of  the  State.  This  suggestion  was  indefinite 
and  stated  in  no  detail  and  with  no  stress  of  insi.s- 
tence.  It  was  i-enewed  in  a  formal  way  at  the  next 
morning  session,  and,  after  brief  discussion,  it  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

One  purpose  Avas  noted  through  this  particular 
convention.  Tliere  was  absolutely  no  reference  to 
distribution  problems  iix  any  way,  shape  or  form,  ex¬ 
cept  in  some  of  the  resolutions  handed  in  by  mem¬ 
bers.  When  this  society  was  reorganized  or  revived 
in  190S  the  express  purpose  Avas  to  develop  a  better 
and  more  economic  system  of  distribution  for  farm 
food  products.  Some  of  its  functions  have  been  de¬ 
voted  almost  exclusively  To  this  ])roblem,  and  here¬ 
tofore  this  subject  has  had  a  cons])icuous  idace  in 
all  of*  the  conA’entions  unlil-'now.  and  the  comi»lete 
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elimination  of  the  subject  of  distrilxution  at  this  time 
in  connection  with  the  reorganization  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  AA'ork  of  the  administration,  indicates  a  fixed 
■purpose  on  the  ])art  of  the  administration  that  is 
entirely  consi.stent  Avith  its  present  line  of  Avork. 
Production,  more  ])roduction.  greater  production,  the 
means  of  production,  the  arguments  for  production, 
the  allurements  for  production,  the  necessity  for  pro¬ 
duction.  the  patriotism  of  production,  are  the  themes 
of  the  .State  influences  today,  and  Avere  A’irtually  the 
exclusive  subjects  of  formal  discussion  at  thi?^  con¬ 
vention. 

V  e  admit  the  need  of  food  production  in  increas¬ 
ing  volumes  not  only  to  satisfy  the  I’equirements  of 
our  OAAUi  people  hut  to  help  keep  our  allies  in  Europe 
from  starvation  and  .as  a  means  of  helping  to  AAdn 
the  Avar.  We  differ  from  these  gentlemen  only  in 
the  most  eflicient  means  to  secure  the  incresised  need¬ 
ed  supply.  When  the  Government  wants  shoes,  or 
unifoiau.s,  or  guns,  or  shot  and  shell,  it  goes  to  the 
manufacturer  and  asks  for  an  estimate  for  the  cost 
of  pi'oduction.  The  manufacturer  figures  up  the  cost 
of  his  raAV  material,  his  hihor,  his  superAusion,  his 
inve.stment,  his  insurance,  his  lask,  his  dei)reciation, 
and  the  upkeep  of  his  propert.A-.  He  figures  the  cost 
of  prodxiction  on  this  basis.  The  GoA'ernment  alloAvs 
him  a  rea.sonable  profit  in  advance  and  the  contract 
is  made  for  the  delivery  of  the  goods. 

We  are  assured  over  and  over  again  that  food  is 
more  important  than  clothing  or  guns  or  ammuni¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  the  Government  Avants  food,  it  ap¬ 
peals  to  farmers  to  produce  it  as  a  patriotic  duty. 
It  yet  .sticks  to  the  old  theoi*,v  that  farming  is  not  a 
busine.ss.  and  that  the  production  of  food  on  the 
farms  must  not  be  worked  out  on  an  economix*  basis. 
We  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  many  people 
in  this  country  want  to  buy  food  of  the  fai-mers  for 
less  than  it  co.sts  to  produce  it.  They  refuse  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  proposition  that  if  farmers  coAild  get  the 
cost  of  production  Avith  a  very  reasonable  profit 
there  would  he  no  food  crisi.s.  There  Avould  be  food 
enough  for  everybody  and  to  spare.  They  refuse  to 
see  tliat  food  is  scarce  because  middlemen  and  specu¬ 
lators  and  gamblers  in  food  have  forced  the  i)rice 
beloAV  the  cost  of  production,  and  have  discouraged 
the  production  of  food  on  the  farms. 

They  are  Avilling  to  grant  gratuities  to  help  in  the 
furnishing  of  .seed,  to  give  free  instruction  and  (>du- 
cation  in  the  production  of  larger  crops,  and  if  the 
Avorst  comes  to  the  Avorst  to  giv’e  a  little  credit  or 
bonus  or  charity  to  help  out  the  farm  opei*ation,  hut 
they  refuse  to  do  the  one  thing  that  AA'ould  make 
farming  attractive  and  profitable,  and  that  AA’ould 
jjroduce  all  of  the  food  that  Ave  can  ])ossibly  need. 
That  one  thing  is  to  take  the  food  from  the  hands 
of  the  farmer  after  he  has  produced  it  in  the  country 
and  lay  it  doAvn  and  jdace  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
consumer  in  the  city  Avhere  it  is  needed  for  food, 
Avith  the  least  cost  and  the  least  possible  expense  for 
transportation  and  delh^ery,  and  to  return  to  the 
farmer  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  To 
do  this  Avould  cut  out  speculation  and  profiteering, 
hut  the  elimination  of  these  abuses  and  wastes  can¬ 
not  be  considered  becau.se  of  the  poAverful  interests 
that  are  involved  in  the  traffic. 

In  the  meantime,  every  move  that  is  being  made  hy 
the  great  army  of  food  directors  and  production  ac¬ 
celerators  is  making  conditions  worse  than  they  Avere 
before.  They  are  increasing  the  losses  on  the  farms, 
consolidating  the  control  by  speculators  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  food  to  the  consumer.  Appeals  for 
the  increased  production  of  food  under  conditions 
that  result  only  in  loss  to  the  producer  can  never  he 
successful,  and  if  some  of  our  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  were  giving  as  much  thought  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  for  food  as  they  are  giving  to  the  needs  of 
their  OAvn  political  ambitions,  we  Avould  fexd  greater 
hope  in  a  speedy  readjustment  of  food  problems. 

The  noAV  ofiicers  elected  Avere  as  follows ; 

Bresident — C.  Fred  Bo.shart.  LoAvville. 

1st  Vice-President — A.  Denniston,  Washingtonville. 

2d  ATce-President — H.  B.  Fullerton,  Aledford. 

.“Id  A'ice-President — Gilbert  M.  Tuckei*,  Albany. 

4th  ATce-President — Dean  IT.  E.  Cook,  Canton. 

.5th  A'ice-I’re.sident — AA’.  N.  Giles,  i^kanea teles. 

0th  A’’ice-President — A.  W.  BroAvn,  AA'est  AA’infield. 

7th  ATce-President — Seth  ,T.  T.  Bu.sh,  Moi’ton. 

8th  A'ice-President — F.  N.  Godfrey,  Glean. 

nth  A"ice-President — F.  A.  Taber,  Poughkeei»sie. 

Secretary — Harry  E.  Cole,  Albany. 

Treasurer — Harry  B.  Winter,  Albany. 

Executive  Committee — 

John  Y.  GeroAA',  AA'ashingtonville.’ 

AVhu.  H.  Manning,  Saratoga. 

T.  B.  AVilson,  Hail. 

Geo.  W.  Sisson.  .1  r.  Potsdam. 


Government  Grain  Prices 

Tiik  GoA'ermnent  has  put  a  maximum  price  on  wlioiit, 
and  has  asked  that  wheat  in  every  way  he  consx'rved. 
At  the  same  time  farmers  are  asked  to  feed  and  grow 
animals  for  food  Avhich  must  he  fattened  on  corn,  which 
has  been  selling  for  around  if2.70  i)er  bushel  and  .$n.S 
per  ton  for  cornmeal.  AAJiy  has  not  the  price  of  corn 
been  fixed?  Has  the  high  price  been  cau.sed  by  specu¬ 
lators?  If  not,  Avhat  is  the  cause?  k.  ii.  p. 

New  York. 

AVe  sent  that  question  to  th.e  Food  Administrjition 
Grain  Corporation  and  received  the  folloAving  reply: 

Let  us  see :  Air.  Hoover  rexpiested  last  year  the 
.‘luthority  to  trade  in  all  food  necessaries.  Congress 
finally  pas.st'd  a  bill  which  allowed  actual  trading  in 
“wheat,  flour,  meal,  beans  and  j>otatoe.s.”  In  wheat, 
which  was  the  one  cereal  allowed  to  be  traded  in,  the 
price  has  been  stabilized,  the  distribution  expialized,  and 
gradually  the  price  of  Avheat  has  been  refiectxal  closely 
in  flour  and  mill-stuffs.  I  Avonder  if  your  particular 
correspondent  realizes  that  on  December  25  a  new  mill¬ 
ing  regulation  went  in  whi(*h  rexpiired  mills  to  sell  in 
carload  lots  bran,  f.  o.  b.  mill  at  .'IS  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  wheat  per  ton.  In  New  York  State  conditions  should 
make  bran  somewhere  around  .$28  per  ton,  plus  the  cost 
of  sacks,  at  the  mill. 

The  rest  of  his  lettei*,  as  to  why  the  price  of  corn  h.-is 
not  been  fixed,  is  answered  by  our  statement  above,  that 
the  Food  Control  Bill  carried  no  authority  for  fixing 
the  prices,  nor  for  trading  in  anything  but  the  five 
articles  mentioned  above.  Julius  ir.  iiakxes, 

Prx'sident. 

We  do  not  see  that  this  Is  an  ansAver  to  the  (pie.s- 
tion.  Our  correspondent  does  realize  tluit  bran  oufjht 
to  sell  at  about  .$28  per  ton,  but  ho  also  knows  that 
he  cannot  buy  it  for  any  such  price.  On  the  day  this 
letter  AA'as  received  Avheat  bran  aa-us  (pioted  herx*  at 
.$4.2,  Avith  the  following  statement:  ‘"The  Govrni- 
■menTs  price  on  Western  hran  is  $37.8~)  per  ton,  hut 
VO  business  has  been  heard  of  at  this  flpurer  It 
looks  as  if  this  feed  price  proposition  is  handled  by 
men  Avho  figure  that  ought  to  spells  is. 


A  Farm  Census  for  New  York 

On  Fxffiruary  G  another  census  of  tin;  agricxiltural 
resources  of  New  York  State  will  be  taken.  This  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  FfM)d  Commission  and 
the  County  Farm  Bureaus.  The  figures  will  be  collect(*d 
hy  the  school  children  all  oA’er  New  York.  Blanks  Avill 
be  sent  to  every  district,  and  will  be  filled  out  so  as  to 
cover  returns  from  every  farm  in  the  State.  ’The  figures 
Avill  show  the  number  of  farm  workers,  as  compared  with 
a  year  ago,  the  number  draftx'd,  those  who  have  gone 
from  farming  into  other  industries,  and  tho.se  who  have 
come  back  to  the  farm.  It  will  show  the  number  of 
cows,  horses,  sheep  and  SAvine  as  compared  with  a  year 
ago,  ,‘ind  idso  comparative  figures  covering  grain,  pota¬ 
toes  and  fruit.  One  of  the  be.st  features  will  be  the 
statistics  shoAving  the  location  of  seeds,  implements,  live 
stock  and  similar  farm  necessitie,s  which  are  offered  for 
sale.  The  figures  aaoII  be  arranged  at  oiicx*,  and  sent  to 
every  fanner  in  the  State.  ’Phe  great  value  of  this  will 
ht“  not  oidy  in  knowing  just  where  we  stand  in  regard  to 
food  supplies,  but  just  where  seed.s  or  live  stock  can  be 
purchased  or  deliv(‘i*<'d  from  om;  farmt'i*  to  another.  For 
instance,  if  a  man  have  a  .stock  of  ))otatoes  good  enough 
for  seed  purposes,  his  name  .-ind  addre.ss,  and  what  he 
has  for  sale,  Avill  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  every 
f.u mei  in  New  York.  The  transfer  of  goods  in  thi.s  Avay 
A\  ill  be  made  easy,  and  a  grx'at  busiiu'ss  can  be  done. 
This  feature  alone  will  be  of  inun(*nse  value  to  Nxhv 
Toik  farmxu’s,  and  they  should  take  .'ulviintage  of  this 
census.  AA  hen  you  list  10  bushels  of  (‘oi'n  good  enough 
for  seed,  you  may  benefit  another  farmer  in  a  distant 
corner  of  the  State,  and  he  in  his  turn  may  offer  jada- 
toes,  dairy  cows  or  sheep,  which  will  i>rove  just  what 
you  want.  The  census  also  makes  a  good  drill  for  the 
schoed  children.  They  will  learn  how  to  collect  figures 
of  this  sort,  and  studying  these  figures  and  putting  them 
together  Avill  bx*  made  a  part  of  their  busy  .schx)ol  woj*k. 
It  is  a  good  thing,  and  every  farmer  may  wx‘ll  help 
it  along. 


Farmers  and  Canning  Prices 

The  farmers  of  Orleans  and  Niagara  Counties.  N.  Y.. 
have  decixled  that  they  still  have  a  right  to*carry  tlu'ir 
heads  erect  and  be  men  among  men.  They,  with  the  aid 
of  farm  bureau  members  and  delegates  from  the  Granges 
of  the  two  x*x)unties,  have  met  and  established  prices  on 
the  different  factory  crops  to  be  raised  thi.s  .sea.son,  based 
on  the  cost  of  production  in  B)17,  namely:  Corn, ',$17.50 
per  ton;  tomatx)es,  .$20;  peas,  .$75.  .Since  the  factorix's 
located  in  thi.s  section,  although  corn  has  risen  from  .20 
cents  per  hushel  in  carload  lots  to  the  prxxsent  price, 
sweet  cx)rn  has  advanced  only  about  $2  per  ton.  The 
above  plan  was  adopted  after  the  canners  refu.sed  to 
meet  the  farmers  to  establish  equitable  prices,  they 
claiming  that  th(>y  would  not  establi.sh  prices  until  the 
I’ooxl  Axlministratx)!*  had  given  them  orders.  The  farm¬ 
ers  would  not  concede  to  this,  claiming  that  the  prices 
set  on  wheat  and  hogs  are  unjust,  therefore  detrimental 
to  the  farmers,  and  without  doubt  will  be  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  for  the  .setting  of  prices  is  creating  a  si)irit  X)f  di.s- 
like  toward  government  polixues.  Carl  Parker,  Porter's 
Corners ;  AT.  L.  Hakes,  Gaim‘s,  and  Lyman  Holman. 

Yates,  are  the  men  selected  to  circulate  the  ironxlad 
agreement  in  Orleans  County,  which  is  being  signed  by 
nearly  all  grx)wers.  Air.  Holman  reports  that  the  I.ock- 
port  and  Aliddleport  factories  have  decided  to  pay  the 
above  prix*e  for  tomatoes.  u  u'  c 
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:{  WOMAN  AND  HOME  | 

From  Day  to  Day 

Gifts  of  the  Dead 

Yo  who  in  Sorrow’s  tents  abide. 

Mourning  your  dead  with  liidden  tears, 
I’.etliink  ye  what  a  wealtli  of  pride 

'I'hey've  won  you  for  the  coming  years. 

(irievous  the  pain  ;  hut,  in  the  day 

When  all  the  cost  is  counted  o'er: 
Would  it  be  best  that  ye  should  say  : 

“We  lost  no  loved  ones  in  the  war’”? 

Who  knows?  But  proud  then  shall  ye 
stand 

'I'liat  best,  most  honored  boa.st  to  make  : 
"My  lover  died  for  his  dear  land.’’ 

Oi'.  “My  son  fell  for  England’s  sake.’’ 

Christlike  they  died  that  we  might  live; 

.\nd  our  redeemed  live.s  would  we  bring. 
With  aught  that  gratitude  may  give 

To  serve  you  in  your  sorrowing. 

And  never  a  pathway  shall  ye  tread. 

No  foot  of  seashore,  hill,  or  lea, 

But  ye  may  think  :  “The  dead,  my  dead. 

(lave  this,  a  sacred  gift  to  me.” 

— llabberton  Lulham 
in  the  London  Spectator. 

Of 

The  Ma.ssiichusetts  'Woman’.s  (’omniit- 
tee  of  National  Defence  has  given  a  warn¬ 
ing  which  may  well  be  borne  in  mind  by 
all  of  ns  who  have  friends  in  government 
service. 

Never  indulge  in  war  talk  of  any  kind 
outside  of  your  own  home. 

Never  leave  about  carelessly  letters 
from  men  in  sendee  which  tell  of  juvs- 
sible  movements  or  camp  conditions. 
Head  and  destroy. 

Never  indulg(*  in  tele])hnne  conversa¬ 
tions  upon  these  subjects;  even  wires 
sometimes  leak. 

It  is  well  for  us  all  to  remember  that  a 
casual  word  in  a  public  idace  may  giv(‘  a 
clue  to  some  unsuspected  enemy  as  to 
movements  of  troops  or  supplies  that  will 
cost  us  dearly  in  cherished  live.s. 

d'liE  National  Food  Administj-ation 
gives  the  following  recijits  for  wheatless 
pie  crust :  Two  cups  barley  flour,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  one-third  cup  vege¬ 
table  fat,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
water  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Combine 
as  any  other  crust.  This  is  said  to  be 
especially  good  for  mince.  ai)ple  ami 
jaimpkin  pies.  Another  wheatless  crust 
is  made  of  finely  ground  oatmeal.  It  calls 
for  two  cups  finely  ground  oatmeal,  one 
cuj)  boiling  water,  and  one  teasi)oon  veg¬ 
etable  fat.  Scald  the  oatmeal  with  water, 
add  the  fat.  mix  thoroughly,  and  roll 
vc'i'y  thin.  This  is  said  to  be  very  good 
for  making  little  tarts  filled  with  pre¬ 
serves  or  marmalade. 

Ax  ingenious  woman  says  that  she  uses 
the  eyelets  of  old  corsets  to  keep  her  iron¬ 
ing-board  cover  in  place.  The  strips  con¬ 
taining  eyelets  are  ent  from  the  corset 
with  about  an  inch  of  material,  then 
stitched  to  the  sides  of  the  cover.  The 
cover  is  then  laced  over  the  board  with 
string  or  laces,  and  is  easily  made  so 
tight  that  it  stays  in  place. 

Of 

Most  country  people  feel  that  people 
in  villages  and  cities  spend  too  much 
time  and  money  at  the  mo\Mes,  and  that 
this-  results  largely  from  a  lazy  mental 
attitude  and  desire  for  amusement.  In 
the  great  cities,  however,  there  is  another 
side  that  thb  dweller  in  a  comfoi-table 
farm  home  is  likely  to  overlook.  In 
('very  city  there  are  thousands  of  lonely 
l)eoide  whose  only  home  is  a  small  sleep¬ 
ing-room.  often  shared  with  another  i)er- 
son.  and.  in  many  cases,  poorly  heated 
and  lighted.  Such  people  go  to  the  w(dl- 
lieaK'd  and  w(dl-lighted  movies  as  a  ref¬ 
uge.  There  are  also  many  families  so 
poorly  housed,  and  so  crowdi'd.  that  there 
is  .•il'„solutel.v  no  place  to  sit  in  quiet,  and 
here  again  the  movies  give  comfort  as 
w(‘ll  as  amusement.  An  old  story  told  by 
a  religious  worker  in  the  slums  of  l^on- 
don  years  ago  was  of  a  case  where  four 
families  lived  in  a  single  room,  and  got 
along  very  well,  until  the  family  in  the 
northeast  cornei'  started  to  take  in 
boarders,  and  while  we  do  not  expect  to 
find  (|uite  this  d('gree  of  congestion  among 
movie  patrons,  there  are  man.v  of  them, 
in  ev('r.v  city,  who  go  to  the  movies  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  room  at  home  for  them 
to  spend  their  evenings  in  comfort  and 
qui('t. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Standard  Hed  Cross  aprons,  with 
sleevc.s,  cost,  readymade,  ,$1.29,  $1.99  and 
$1.79,  as  to  (puility.  *  They  have  long 
sleeves  and  belt,  high  neck,  and  are  fas¬ 
tened  with  tape  at  the  back.  The  white 
veil  to  wear  over  the  hail',  hemstitched 
all  around,  costs  40  cents.  It  is  oblig¬ 
atory  to  wear  this  cover-all  apron  and 
veil  when  making  surgical  dressings  for 
the  Hed  Cross. 

Knapsack  letters  consist  of  pajier  and 
envelopes  in  convenient  size  enclo.sed  in 
khaki-colored  paper  wrapper — 24  cents  a 
packet. 

Among  cotton  fabrics  noted  in  the  ,lan- 
uary  white  sales  is  butchers’  cloth,  u.'^ed 
for  nurses'  uniforms,  dresses  and  child¬ 
ren’s  garments,  and  taking  the  place  of 
the  more  exjiensive  linens.  It  was  20 
cents  a  yard.  90  inches  wide.  Mercer¬ 
ized  white  Cotton  poplin,  excellent  for 
skirts  and  middies,  was  29  cents  a  yard. 
90  inches  wide  ;  99-inch  voile.  22  cents  a 
yard ;  fine  chiffon  voile.  44  inches  wide, 
49  cents  a  yard  ;  .90-inch  crinkle  crepe, 
used  for  underwear  and  childi'en’s  clothes, 
22  cents  a  yard  up. 

Japanese  quilted  robes  for  babies,  in 
pink,  blue  or  white  silk,  or  floral  satin. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


O.'iSf!  Coat  for  Misses 
and  Small  Women, 
ir.  and  18  years. 
Trice  I.")  cents. 


0.519  Fancy  lUouse. 
34  10  42  bust.  Price 
15  cents. 

9528  Panel  Skirt,  24 
to  32  waist.  Price 
15  cents. 


9481  One-piece  Dress, 
,34  to  42  bust.  I’rice 
15  cents. 


04(>5  mouse  with 
Square  Neck.  ,34  to 
42  l)ust.  I'rice  15 
cents. 

9395  Skirt  with 
S  t  r  a  i  g  li  t  Lower 
Edge.  24  to  34 
waist.  Price  15 
cents. 


are  $9.2f)  to  $4.89.  the  more  expensive  be¬ 
ing  hand  embroidered. 

Babies'  sk'eping  bags  of  blanket  cloth, 
blue  or  itink,  bordered  or  in  ;i  block  pat¬ 
tern,  are  bound  with  silk,  and  cost  $2.1!) ; 
just  the  thing  to  keep  the  baby  warm 
when  taking  an  open-air  nait. 

Baby  Bunting  robes  with  hood  of 
double-faced  eiderdown,  are  $9.49 ;  the 
hood  is  silk-lined,  and  the  robe  bound  with 
ribbon.  The  same  style  in  corduroy,  silk- 
lined  throughout,  is  .$4.S!1. 


Soda  Crackers 

In  response  to  Mrs.  R.  B.’s  request  for 
a  soda  cracker  recipe,  I  send  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  the  “Great  Arm  and  Hammer 
Cook  Book.”  I  hiive  not  tried  it  myself ; 

One  half  yetist  cake,  one  and  one-half 
quart  flour,  one-half  ounce  salt,  one- 
fourth  cup  sour  milk  or  wtiter,  one  scant 
pint  warm  water,  one-third  cup  lard,  one 
teaspoonful  .soda.  In  the  evening  set 
sponge  of  yetist.  warm  water  and  flour 
(sifted).  Let  rise  ov(\r  night.  In  the 
moring  work  into  it  the  lard,  salt  and 
soda,  dissolved  in  the  sour  milk  or  w;it<>r. 


M'ork  all  well  together,  using  enough 
more  sifted  flour  to  make  a  stiff  dough. 
Pound  with  rolling  pin  and  double  over, 
keep  repeating  until  dough  is  smooth. 
Then  roll  out  into  a  thin  sheet  and  punch 
holes  into  it  with  a  large  fork.  Cut  out 
round  or  s<juare  and  bake  on  cookie  tins 
or  in  large  dripping  pans.  Bake  in  hot 
oven.  It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  to  bake 
them.  Have  pans  heated  before  putting 
the  crackers  on  them,  and  do  not  grease 
them.  MitS.  .1.  F.  A. 


Chicken  Recipes 

A  good  many  lotifer  hens  are  being 
sent  to  the  kitchen  this  AVinter.  and  a 
bird  a  year  or  more  edd  is  very  nice 
boiled.  The  bird  is  dressed  tind  trus.sed 
as  for  roasting,  but  not  stuffed  in  the 
ordiiiiiry  manner.  If  one  wishes  it  may 
be  stuffed  with  a  pint  of  oysters,  cut  in 
half.  !ind  seasoned  with  jiepper,  stilt  and 
butter.  Rew  the  chicken  up  in  a  pii'ce  of 
cheesecloth,  and  put  in  boiling  water, 
salted,  to  which  a  little  vinegar  is  added. 
Boil  gently  20  minute.s  for  each  pound  in 
weight.  Reive  with  white  sauce  to  which 
chojqted  parsh'y.  oysters,  or  chopped  hard- 
boiled  egg  is  added.  Boiled  chicken  is 
very  nice  cold,  or  to  u.se  in  salad,  patties, 
or  creamed. 

As  an  attractive  way  of  serving  canned 
chicken,  or  cold  cooked  fowl,  chicken  cut¬ 
lets  will  be  very  nice.  To  every  pint  of 
the  meat  tillow  the  following  sauce ;  Put 
half  a  jiint  of  milk  on  in  the  double  boiler, 
and  when  hot  thicken  by  the  tiddition  of 
one  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter  rubbed 
to  a  paste  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour.  Allow  the  sauce  to  boil,  stirring 
constantly;  remove  from  the  fire,  add  the 
prejiared  chicken  and  one  large  table¬ 
spoonful  of  cliopiK'd  parsh'y.  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  onion  juice,  one  tetispoonful 
of  salt  tind  ti  pinch  ('ach  of  ground  nut¬ 
meg  and  paprika.  Be.-it  the  mixture  well 
and  turn  out  on  a  hirge  iilatter  to  cool. 
AV'hen  cold  shape  with  flouri'd  hands  into 
small  flitt  cutlets,  egg  jtnd  bretid  crumb 
them  and  fry  in  deeji  hot  f;it  by  means 
of  a  frying  basket.  Rerve  g.-irnished  with 
parsley. 

For  Miiryhind  chicken,  joint  a  young 
chicken,  roll  in  seasoned  flour,  then  egg 
and  crumb  the  joints.  Ltiy  in  a  dripping 
pan  and  on  each  joint  lay  a  thin  slice  of 
fat  bacon.  Bake  twenty  minutes  in  a 
very  hot  oven,  removing  the  bacon  to  a 
platter  when  thoroughly  crisp.  Arrange 
the  joints  with  the  bacon,  thicken  the  fat 
in  the  pan  with  two  level  tablespoons  of 
flour,  add  one  cup  of  thin  cream,  and 
when  thoroughly  blemU'd,  strain  over  the 
meat. 

Creamed  chicken  in  potato  ettses  Avill 
use  up  small  jiieces  of  chicken,  and  also 
left-over  mashed  potatoes.  Be  sure  that 
the  potatoes  are  free  from  lumps,  moisten 
with  a  little  milk  and  beat  with  a  fork. 
Arrange  in  a  layer  on  a  greased  bttking 
s'heet,  cut  in  squares  and  scoop  out  the 
center  from  each  sfiimre.  Brush  over  the 
potato  with  a  little  beaten  <'gg  and  bake 
in  a  quick  oven  until  browned.  Fill  the 
depressions  in  the  centers  of  the  squares 
with  creamed  chicken  that  has  been  sea¬ 
soned  with  salt,  celery  salt,  jniprika  and 
chopped  iiarsley.  Transfer  the  cases  to  a 
hot  platter  and  serve  etich  portion  with 
the  aid  of  a  pie  slice. 

Chicken  roll  is  prepared  with  rice  as 
follows :  Take  one  cup  of  boiled  rice 
(cold)  iind  two  cups  of  cold  chicken 
chopp('d  fine,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
one  egg  tind  enough  crticker  crumbs  to 
make  stiff  enough  to  mold  into  a  loaf. 
Put  the  loaf  in  a  baking  pan  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  water  and  bake  twenty  minutes.  (If 
rice  and  chicken  Imve  been  well  .seasoned 
very  little  salt  will  be  needed. )  Mttki'  ti 
dressing  as  follows:  One  tabb'siioonful  of 
butter  tind  two  of  chicken  (chopped), 
one-third  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  sprin¬ 
kle  of  pepper.  Iletit  until  butter  is  melt- 
(*d.  then  stir  in  one  tablespoonful  of  Hour, 
.stirred  smooth  in  some  milk.  Add  a  cof¬ 
fee  cupful  of  milk,  make  a  smooth  gravy, 
pour  over  the  roll,  siirinkle  with  parsley 
and  serve  at  once. 

Rpanish  .stew  will  make  rather  elderly 
hens  into  ii  savory  dish.  One  pound  of 
fat  salt  pork  cut  fine.  Put  into  a  stiuce- 
pan  with  one  pint  of  water;  stew  down 
20  minutes  on  ti  slow  fire.  Don’t  let  it 
stick  to  the  bottom.  Two  young  chick¬ 
ens  jointed  and  two  quarts  of  tomatoes 
straiiK'd  through  a  colander,  one  teaspoon- 


Absolufeli 


Get  a  water  system  /  / 

that  does  all  you  want  q 

it  to  do.  Every  drop 
brought  from  springer  well  by  a  Mil¬ 
waukee  System  is  fit  to  drink.  It  conies 
“Direct  from  the  Well”  through  the 
pipes  —  no  stored  water. 

Save  your  time  by  equipping  your 
house,  barn  and  yard  with  a 


WATER  SYSTEM 

omrCT  fROM  THE  Wf  II 


Have  a  modern  bath  room,  hot  wat¬ 
er  and  all  the  other  home  conveniences 
a  water  system  gives.  It  also  reduces 
feeding  costs;  increases  the  output  of 
milk,  meat  and  eggs;  gives  you  a  better 
garden.  It’s  the  best  investment  you 
can  make,  because  it  works  every  day 
of  the  year,  „  ... 

The  Milwaukee  Water  System  is  simple 
and  as  thoroughly  reliable  as  any  other 
farm  machinery.  _  _ 

^nd  for  our  BIG  FREE  book — PRI¬ 
VATE  WATER  SYSTEMS— and  the 
Information  Blank,  which  enables  you 
to  learn  what  a  water  system  for  your 
place  will  cost. 

Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co. 
863  Third  St.  Milwaukee,  WU. 


Get  Wholesale 
Stove  Prices. 


Save 
MONEY! 

The  price  is  the 
only  difference  be¬ 
tween  Kalamazoos  and 
the  best  stoves  and  ranges 
made.  Send  for  our  new  catalog  and 
learn  what  you  can  save.  See  newest 
stj^os,  beautiful  mission  designs. 

Cash  or  easy  payments. 
30  days’  trial.  Quick 
shipment.we  pay  freight. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  1 14 
KALAMAZOO 
STOVE  COMPANY 
Manufacturers 
KALAMAZOO  MICHIGAN 


Write  fer 
Stove  Catalogue 


A  KeaemtAzss 

'Resiatcrcd  Direct  to  Mbu” 


Inventions  perfected 
Patents  procured 

As  engineers  we  can  gii'e  special  technical  aid  in 
developing  an  idea  and  making  the 
result  c  o  in  Ill  e  r  o  i  a  1 1  y  practieal. 
Send  for  circular. 

SAFETY  SERVICE  CORPORATION 
29  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Nursing  Course 


THREE  YEARS  INCLUDING  MEDICAL, 
SURGICAL.  OBSTETRICS,  CONTAGION 
AND  CHILDRENS  DEPARTMENT 
Allowance,  eightdollars  periiionth  and  hoard.  Care¬ 
ful  supervision  liy  competent  registered  nurses.  One 
year  of  high  school  or  its  equivalent.  THE  STATEN  IS¬ 
LAND  HOSPITAL  (a  branch  of  the  University  of  New 
yorkl.Tompkinsville.N.Y.  CHAS.W.  GOODWIN,  M.D..Supt. 

1  Small  Calilornla  Farm 

crops  you  know  about— alfalfa,  wheat,  b.n'ley,  etc.— 
also  oranges,  grapes,  olives  and  tigs.  Ideal  for 
dairying,  pigs,  and  chickens.  Ko  cold  weather;  rich 
soil;  low  prices;  easy  terms;  good  roads;  schools 
and  churches.  Enjoy  life  here.  Newcomers  wel¬ 
come.  Write  forour  San  Joaquin  Valley  also  Dairy¬ 
ing  and  I’onltry  Raising  Illustrated  Folders,  free. 

C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  Industrial  Commissioner  A.  T.  &  S,  F,  RY., 
1963  RAILWAY  EXCHANGE,  CHICAGO 


The  Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc.  ef-s^for ‘‘good 

farms  and  other  country  real  estate  everywhere  in  New 
York  State.  I’ersonally  inspected  properties.  Careful 
descriptions.  Right  ju'ices.  CEN'TRAL  OFFICE  .\T 
OKElliA,  N.  Y.,  other  ottices  throughout  the  State. 


FARM  for  SALESVo'‘?:?ri'! 

near  Salisbury,  Maryland.  The  land  is  fertile  and 
this  is  a  section  where  farming  pays.  For  p;irticu- 
lars  address  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK.  Salisbury.  Maryland 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard - $1.00 


The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1.60 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas....  2.60 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume .  2.60 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 60 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh.....  1.60 
Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Boalby  .  1-60 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  .  2.00 


Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  .  1.60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.60 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.60 

Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport . 2.60 


FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural New-Y®rker,  333  W. 30th St.,  NewYork 
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fill  of  black  pepper;  one  teaspoonfni  of 
icrl.  Stew  until  the  chickens  are  tender. 
A  ft  ('I'  it  is  cooked  have  ready  four  boiled 
potatoes,  mashed,  with  one-quarter  pound 
o:'  l)uttej\  ‘^’ilien  done  put  on  a  dish  with 
a  can  of  French  peas  boiled  and  spread 
over  the  top.  Drain  the  liquor  from  the 
peas. 


Day  By  Day 

That  is  what  keeps  one’s  courage  up ; 
we  are  called  on  to  live  only  one  day 
at  a  time.  .Although  we  carry  iuuumer- 
ahle  tasks  over  from  today  to  heap  up 
t-oinorrow,  it  is  always  one  day  ahead  I 
.\iid  what  a  difi’erence  .a  few  moments’ 
rime  lias  made  in  the  length  of  the  days! 
I  cannot  adjust  myself  to  the  shortening 
liours,  so  must  make  use  of  the  night  to 
lengthen  the  days.  Tonight  I  have  made 
fair  quarts  of  apple  jelly,  craked  out 
three  jiints  of  walnut  kernels  and  looked 
over  the  jiapers,  so  I  think,  considering 
what  I  have  already  done.  I  am  entitled 
to  a  hit  of  rest.  Speaking  of  walnuts, 
they  are  imw  selling  at  Mo  cents  a  pound, 
with  prosper-ts  of  going  highei'.  If  it 
were  not  for  so  many  other  tasks,  one 
could  ('asily  make  .$1  per  day  after  the 
walnuts  are  hulled  and  dried.  When 
hulling,  he  sure  to  grease  your  hands 
thoroughly  before  beginning,  and  the 
stain  is  more  easily  removed. 

A  friend  recently  told  me  that  in  mak¬ 
ing  biscuits  she  always  pinched  olf  a 
pit'ce  of  the  dough  about  the  size  of  a  hen 
egg,  and  dropped  it  baek  in  (he  sour  milk. 
The  iie.vt  time  she  lifts  out  that  piece  and 
adds  to  the  Hour  with  lard  in  center. 
Work  in  with  the  milk.  soda,  and  pinch 
of  salt  to  make  a  soft  dough  ;  roll  thin, 
b.-ike  quickly.  'I'he  result  is  better  bread 
with  less  shortening.  A  few  jjotatoes 
mashed  tine  and  addei]  is  a  ludi)  to  bis¬ 
cuits  as  well  as  light  bi'ead. 

.\nother  day  gone  by;  si.x  busluds  of 
sweet  potatoes  wrapped  in  |»at)er  ant! 
packed  in  a  i)ai)er-lined  bi>x.  These,  if 
iittt  allowed  to  freeze,  will  k'i>ep  tiiitil 
■April.  .V  not  her  box  wtis  tilleil  with  a 
layer  of  jiain'r.  potatoes,  and  so  on.  with¬ 
out  wr:ii>ping.  'l’hi“  small  oiu's  are  cf)oked 
for  the  hogs,  and  I  am  on  the  lookout  foi 
a  reliable  recipe  to  can  sweet  jmtatoes  in 
gla.ss  jars,  to  save  the  cut  ones.  \\'hen 
preparing  potatm's  to  bake,  e.-ich  one  is 
bruslietl  with  a  bit  of  melted  butter  or 
liirtl.  I  think  it  imi»roves  the  tiavor.  and 
till'  outside  hull  is  dtdicious.  Mock  chick¬ 
en  grav.v  is  a  gooil  adilition.  I'or  one  |iint 
of  sweet  milk  |il:ice  out'  teas|)otmfnl  of 
lartl  in  skilhd.  :ul<l  ont*  lu'aping  t.ible- 
siioonful  of  butter;  when  hot,  stir  in  one 
heaping  tiibles|)oouful  of  Hour,  a  .shake  of 
pepper  and  ])inch  of  salt.  Stir  until  thor¬ 
oughly  brown,  add  milk,  stir  to  iirevent 
lumping.  I  have  made  gallons  of  this 
grav.v.  .Vs  we  are  not  heavy  me.-it  <'on- 
sumers  it  seems  to  Hll  the  Itill  .-lud  suit 
the  taste.  'I'lie  y(»uug.sters  call  it  bob-so]), 
;ind  it  is  the  first  thing  tlu'y  look  for  on 
(he  breakfiist  table.  ,V  bit  of  fresh  or 
canned  .soup  stock  im)iroV('s  the  flavor, 
or  a  slice  of  fresh  i)ork  frit'd  out  will 
take  the  jilace  of  the  lard. 

I.ard  and  meat  are  both  out  of  sight; 
Some  of  our  neighbors  sold  off  their  bacon 
and  lard  for  lo  and  IS  cents  per  t»uund  ; 
now  they  are  buying  it  back  at  28  and  MO 
cents  per  i»ouud.  We  sold  a  calf  hide  for 
S.M  cents,  and  |)aid  .^M.ot)  for  a  fiair  of 
No.  n  child’s  shoes.  We  bought  twine 
over  a  year  ago  for  oO  cents  per  ball ; 
now  we  have  to  pay  .jtl.Mn.  Palico  for  4 
cents  is  now  IH  c«mts  per  yard,  hut  from 
the  rei)orts  of  the  city  dailies  the  farmer 
is  getting  rich.  Perhai)S  they  are  in 
some  localities:  wish  I  knew  where  it 
was ;  would  like  to  locate  there.  .Accord¬ 
ing  to  government  statistics  there  are 
about  seven  million  farmers  in  the  one 
hundred  million  jjoimlation.  That  gives 
ever.v  farmer  about  1M2  7  mouths  to  Hll, 
besides  his  own  right  here  at  home.  :ind 
.so.  to  my  notion,  unless  there  is  siiHicitmt 
help  left  on  the  farm  to  keep  the  i)lows, 
cultivators,  binders,  etc.,  moving,  some¬ 
one  is  going  hungiy.  .Ali-eady  some  of  our 
women  folks  have  donned  overalls  .and 
taken  a  hand  in  the  fodder  li(dd.s ;  there 
i.s  no  available  help  to  he  hired  in  this 
part  of  Tennessee.  mks.  I).  n.  P. 

Two  Wheatless  Breads 
The  following  recipes  are  sent  out  by 
the  IT.  S.  Food  Administration.  The 
first  was  supplied  by  Mrs.  J.  (\  AVithei- 


spoon  of  South  Carolina,  the  second  by 
the  University  of  Wisconsin : 

Owendaw. — Boil  one  pint  of  hominy 
grits  with  three  pints  of  salted  water 
until  mixture  thickens,  then  set  on  back 
of  stove  and  cook  slowly  until  done, 
about  half  an  hour.  While  hfot  mix  in 
one  large  spoonful  butter  and  three  eggs 
beaten  very  light,  next  add  one  pint  of 
milk  and  lastly  one  pint  of  cornmeal. 
The  batter  should  be  the  consistency  of 
rich  boiled  custard.  If  too  thick  add 
milk.  Bake  with  good  deal  heat  at  bot¬ 
tom  until  the  batter  is  set.-  Serve  with 
spoon  from  dish.  This  is  a  soft  break- 
fa.st  bread  and  a  South  Carolina  spe¬ 
cialty. 

Barley  Pone. — One  cup  boiled  hominy 
grits,  two  cups  of  milk,  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  bacon  fat,  teaspoonful  salt,  one 
cup  barley  meal,  two  teaspoonfuls  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  two  eggs.  Add  the  milk 
and  fat  to  the  cooked  homin.v  grits. 
Cool,  add  salt,  barley  meal,  and  baking 
l)owder  sifted  together,  then  the  well- 
beaten  eggs;  pour  into  a  grea.sed  dish 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  45  min¬ 
utes.  Cut  in  triangular  pieces  and 
.seiwe  from  di.sh  in  which  baked. 

In  economizing  with  w'heat,  however, 
we  find  very  often  that  milk  and  eggs 
add  to  the  c<ist  of  wheat  substitutes. 
'I'he  farm  hou.sekeei)er  can  use  r.;i 


!U-<'  staiiipcil  on  a  .siip<M-ioi-  (qialit.v  soft-tiaished 
white  re|»p,  niid,  wiili  .silk  to  conipleto  eiiihroid- 
er.v,  costs  'i~>  cents  for  tlie  set. 


hut  often  has  to  economize  with  egg.s. 
'I’lie  town  housewife  of  moderate  means 
cannot  use  eggs  freely  when  they  are 
lit)  cents  iind  ovt'r  ji  d(jzen,  and  we 
ihink  she  will  also  economize  in  milk 
at  15  cents  a  quiirt.  She  is  more  likely 
to  stiM'tch  lu'r  whe.it  Houi'  b.v  using  po¬ 
tatoes.  Cornmejil  is  nut  chetip  now,  but 
there  is  a  very  Itirge  jiotato  croj),  accord¬ 
ing  to  government  reports'. 


Cinnamon  Buns  Raised  With  Baking 
Powder 

Will  you  ask  'Tiik  P.  N.-Y.  sisters  to 
give  a  correct  recipe  to  nnike  cinniimon 
buns  with  .soda  or  baking  i)owder  so  they 
get  soft  and  spongy If  there  is  no  way 
to  make  them  with  soda  or  baking  pow¬ 
der  I  .should  like  a  recipe  to  make  them 
with  yeast.  j.  ,s.  k. 

We  make  “quick  cinnamon  buns”  with 
a  good  hi.scuit  dough,  which  is  rolled  out, 
spread  with  butter,  sugiir  and  cinnamon, 
then  rolled  up  like  a  jelly  c:ike,  cut  in 
slices  and  baked.  These  buns  ai'e  very 
light  iind  nice,  but  they  are  not  eqmil  to 
the  rciil  Philadelphia  cinnamon  bun.  We 
do  not  have  this  recipe,  and  would  like 
some  of  our  friends  to  supply  it.  Reciiies 
for  real  cinnamon  buns  raised  with  both 
yeast  and  baking  powder  are  desired.  No 
doubt  some  of  our  good  luuiseki'epers  can 
simply  just  what  ,1.  8.  R.  desires. 


Sunday  Scttoot,  Teacher  : — “.Tohnny, 
who  were  your  fir.st  parents?”  New  Pu¬ 
pil :  "Same  a.s  now — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Henry  Jones!” — Puck. 


ONE 

Heater '-Registcr^Pipe 


Only  one  fire  to  tend  —  and  that  only  once  or  twice  a  day.  No 
dirt,  no  dust,  no  ashes  on  the  carpet.  None  of  the  bother,  trouble 
and  danger  of  stoves.  No  cold  rooms  or  cold  corners.  Good, 
healthful  warmth  throughout  the  whole  house  is  yours  all  winter 
long,  when  you  install  an 

InTERn/TTion/iL 

Onepipe  Heater 

This  is  a  real,  substantial,  scientific  heater, 
h'irepot,  radiating  surfaces,  and  register  are  so 
proportioned  as  to  use  a  minimum  amount  of 
fuel  and  deliver  maximum  warmth.  You  have 
60  days  trial  and  a  5-year  guarantee— it  is  built 
to  last  a  lifetime.  'The  word  “  Internationar’ 
on  this  heater  is  your  absolute  assurance  of 
permanent  satisfaction. 

Ea.sy  to  install  and  operate.  Adapted  to  most 
old  houses  as  well  as  new,  and  equally  good  for 
churches  and  stores.  Learn  whether  it  suits 
your  particular  home  by  Avriting  for  Chart  and 
Question  Blank,  which  we  send  with  Booklet. 
When  returned,  we  will  frankly  and  freely  ad¬ 
vise  you  if  this  type  of  heater  is  suited  for  you 
or  not.  You  get  honest,  expert  advice  without 
any  obligation — so  nsjrite  at  once. 

InTERn/TTion/iL  He/tter  CooPAnv 

6-26  Monroe  Street,  Utica,  N.Y. 

.^fakers  of  alt  styles  of  heat htsc  apparn/ us  s/eaiii 
and  hot  UHiter  hmlers  nnd  warm  ah  fiirnaies. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  tlieni 
into  coats  (for  men  and  women) ,  robes, 
rues  or  eloves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
fur  good*  will  cost  yoti  less  than  to  buy 
tliein  and  bo  worth  more. 

Our  Illustrated  catalog  fiflves  a  lot  of 
information.  It  tolls  how  to  take  olE 
and  care  for  hides:  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  freight  both  ways;  about  our 
sale  dyeing  procosa  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins;  about  tlio 
fur  g-oods  and  game  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an¬ 
other  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  whoiiy 
devoted  to  faslilon  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  ihio  fur  garments. 

With  prices  ;  also  lur  garments  remod- 
Bled  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  either  book  by  gerniin;,''' 

Four  correct  address  naming  which,  or 
both  books  if  you  need  both.  Address 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


our  Chance 

monev  and 

'"^“^VanDyK 

TfeasCDlTEP 

Money  back  if  you  are  not  deligrhtecl  with  thequalitv. 
Parcel  Post  free  within  300  miles.  Write  for  Price  List 

Write  now  f  Send  10c.  (orXlb.  Best  Tea, any  kind 
onooftimsel  Send  lOc.  for  ^Ib.  Best  Coffee 
Oilers  I  Send  $1  for  5  lbs.  Best  Mara.  Coffee 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 


5l  Barclay  St. 

Now  York,  N.  Y. 


or 


431  Market  St., 

Pillsburgh,  Pa. 


WERTHAH 

PAYS 

HIGHEST 

PRICES 

,  ■  roR 

EMPTY 

BAGS 


CASH  FOR 
EMPTY  BAGS 

We  pay  highest  prices  and 
also  freight  charges.  Be  sure 
to  get  our  prices  before  dis¬ 
posing  of  your  bags.  They’re 
worth  money  to  you  and  we’ll 
pay  you  best  cash  price  for  them 
as  soon  as  received  and  assorted. 
1  Write  us  at  once  stating  how 
Amany  you  have. 

WERTHAN  BAG  COMPANY 

66  Dock  Street  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


FREE 


Write  USB  postal. toda^ 


IDI  Exquisite 
Wall  Paper 

Let  us  msillrou  this  bl(r  Samples 

book  of  the  very  latest.  ..  .  ^  , 

up«to-date  Naw  York  etyles  In  wall  pat>arB--tho  most  beautliul 
patterns  shown  lo  many  years.  Don't  select  your  paper  until  you 
nave  seen  them.  Beautify  your  entire  home  and  do  it  at  small  coat. 
Our  remarkably  low  prices  begin  at  8c  a  double  roll. 

88c  papers  a  big  room 

This  bifT  new  book  tells  bow  you  con  do  the 
work  yourself,  quickly  and  easily. making 
the  parlor,  dininir  room,  bedrooms  and 
hnll  brighter,  cheerier,  entirely  new. 

Don’t  miss  these  101  original  patterns  we 
want  to  send  you /ree.  Write  postal  ntmt 
"  id  Wall  Paper  B. 


—just  say.  ' 


look.' 


t^^esISDiUiam  Stereo 

903  Stores  Bldg.,  New  York 


BACKACHE 

^  Thestub-'^ 
born,  torment¬ 
ing  pain  in  the  loins 
or  sniull  of  the  b&ck  the 


kind  caused  by  rlipumatism.  kid¬ 
ney  trouble,  exposure  lo  cold  or 
liftinp:  heavy  woifjhts  — is  relieved  , 
almost  instantly  by  the  application  of  ' 

AN  D  O  L 1 N 

The  Penetrative  Anodyne  Cream 

Send  50c  in  stamps  for  a  large  tube. 

EDWARD  LASSERE.  Inc. 

Sole  Agents  for  America 
400  West  23rd  Street 
New  York. 


ANOOVHC 

CRZ-Vt 


tna  M  cun 
3  AtOOUl  CoXMVf  { 


jE  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  .’. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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January  20,  I'JIS 


'T'HINK  of  it !  For  only  S2  down  you  can  now 
*  get  any  size  of  the  New  Butterfly  Cream 
Separator  direct  from  our  factory  on  a  plan 
whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and  more  be¬ 
fore  you  pay.  You  won’t  foel  the  cost.  For  only  $29 
I  ^^^^you  can  buy  the  No.  2  Junior— a  light  run- 
S^wJjninK.easy  cloaning.close  skimminE.durable, 
[  gu.aranteed  separator.  Skims  95  jiuarts  per 

hour.  We  also  make  five  other  sizes  of  the 


up  to  our  big  800  pound  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold 
at  similar  low  prices  and  on  our  liber,.!  term  tofonly  $2  down 
and  a  year  to  pay.  Every  machine  guaranteed  a  lifetime 
against  defects  in  material  and  workmanship. 


0*1?  B8F  5  Q  You  can  have  30  days’  FREE  trial  and  see 
I  Balnea  ■  for  yourself  how  easily  one  of  these  splen- 

k  Bear-  in  M  did  m.nchines  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 

V  io?*  Oil  M  more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  alongside  of 

^  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  if  pleased. 

'W  tf  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and 

^0  ^jlf  refund  your  $2  deposit  and  pay  the 
freight  charges  lioth  ways.  You  won’t  be 
out  one  penny.  You  take  no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder 
and  direct-from-factory  offer.  Buy  direct  and  save  money.  Write  lodij. 


Ovar  ■ 
W  125.000  ^ 
r  new  Buttar* 
'fly  Saparatora 
now  in  uaa. 


ALBAUGH-DOHER  COMPANY.  2171  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III, 


E^sif  To  Clean 
Eas^ToTuvn 


in  a  great  healing  ointment  that  should  find  a  place  in  every 

dairy.  It  assists  the  normal,  easy  milk  yield  by  keeping  the  udder 
healthy  and  free  from  sores,  cuts,  chaps,  bruises,  cracks,  bunches  and 
Inflammation.  Caked  Bag  resijonds  quickly  to  the  ixjuetrating,  healing 
j>owcrs  of  Bag  Balm.  Cow  Pox,  foyer  spots  and  any  exterior  sore  are 
promptly  removed.  Have  Bag  Bairn  ou  band  to  keep  little  hurts  from 
getUug  big. 

Sold  In  generous  60c  packages  by  feed  dealers  and  druggists.  Write 
for  free  booklet,  "Ilairy  Wrinkles.” 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.. 


LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


OfTheColts 


It’s  cheaper  to  7-atse  colts  than  to 
buy  horses.  But  it’s  costly  if  you  lose 
the  colts.  Keep  a  bottle  of  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Treatment  handy.  For  forty 
years  has  proved  it  the  safe,  reliable 
remedy  for  spavin,  splint,  curb,  ring¬ 
bone,  bony  growths  and  lameness 
from  other  causes.  jq 


is  used  and  recom- 
niendedby  farmers, 
horsemen  and  vet- , 
erinarians.  Soldi 
by  druggists  ev-i 
erywhere,  $1.10  ai 
bottle, 6  for  $5.50. 

Get  a  copy  of  "Al 
Treatise  on  the! 
Horse,”  at  your) 
druggists,  or  write! 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.' 

Euosburg  Falls,  Vt, 


SAVE 

COW  PROFITS 

An  ailing  cow  doesn’t  always  sliow  it. 
With  digestive  organs  out  of  tune  she 
wastes  most  of  what  she  eats. 

Give  her  the  tonic  she  gets  from  the  green 
grass — in  nature’s  way.  Keep  her  at  the 
highest  producing  point  and  she’ll  show  a 
profit.  The  way  to  weed  out  poor  cows  is  to 
improve  their  producing  power. 

k  ,  CARPENTER’S 

Nutrioton© 

is  a  natural  tonic  made  from  nature’s  herbs. 
Concentrated  and  economical.  A  pinch  in 
the  regular  feeds  keeps  cows  well 
and  tones  up  the  poor  ones.  In 
use  for  over  40  years.  Econom¬ 
ical  because  concentrated — not 
loaded  with  salt. 

Our  FREE  Trial  Offer 
has  no  strings  attached.  Bend  for  it. 
Try  NUTHIOTONE.  :  Write  today. 

W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO. 

Box  50  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


fii  ^ 


ABSORBINE 

*“^TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.OFF.^ 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2.00  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR,,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re¬ 
duces  Strains.  Painful.  Knotted,  Swollen  Veins.  Concen¬ 
trated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  application.  Price 
SI  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


J  With  this  wonderful  new  Llb- 
Fbey  Automatic  Water  Bowl. 

f  Each  bowl  controls  own  water 
supply.  Animal  moves  lever. 
Fopening  water  valve,  when  it 
I  starts  to  drink.  Lever 
I  swings  back  closing  valve 
when  animal  stops  drinking 
' Nofloattank  rrauired.  Bowu 
may  bo  put  at  different  heights  I 
’or  in  any  stall  or  pen.  Cannot! 


overflow:  cannot  get  out  of  order; 
almost  no  water  left  in  bowl.  Most 
sanitary  bowl  ever  sold.  Prevents  spread  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases.  Increased  milk  yield  quickly 
pays  back  cost.  Saves  labor;  saves 
feed.  Write  today.  If  interested  in 
Stanchions,  Stalls,  Carriers,  etc., , 
ask  for  General  Catalog.  Sent  free. 

C.  A.  LOBBEY  COMPANY 

230  Marion  St.  Oshkosh,  WIs. 


MINERAL'"o'il«r 

HEAVE^V?ars 

.COMPOUND 


Jhneidca/iX 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


Upward 


On  Trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Whether  dairy  is  large  or 

_  small,  get  handsome  catalogue 

and  easy  monthly  payment  offer.  Address 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  5075  Bambridge,  N.Y. 

9  CORDS  IN  to  HOURS 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  givo 
saflelacllon  or 
I  'if  money  refunded 

[f[$l  Package  sufficient 

[  for  ordinary  cases. 

^'4  j|  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklets 


m 


vrelRhs 
only  45 

lbs. 

y  £^1 

Jfm  (f.  si 

■  ■ 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  POr 


BY  ONB  MIN.  It’s  BING  OF  THE  WOODS.  Saves  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  KIIEE  catalog  No.  B63  Showing  low  price 
and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawine  Machiao  Co..  161  West  Harrison  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


A  Dairy  Day  in  Latitude  47  Degrees 

[In  reading  the  following  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  Mr.  Macdonalrl  lives^  on 
I’rinoe  Edward  I.«land.  north  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  days  are  shorter  and  the 
f<dd  more  intense  than  in  Tioga  Co..  N. 
Y. — the  scene  of  the  other  dairy  day.] 

“A  Day  on  a  Dairy  Farm.”  page  14.^8, 
is  lu-etty  dreary,  if  not  heartrending 
reading,  and  many  farm  papers  would  re¬ 
fuse  to  iniiit  this  dreary  and  very  dark 
side  of  farm  life,  which  is  all  too  com¬ 
mon  ;  but  The  K.  N.-Y.,  honest  and  fear¬ 
less,  gives  both  sides  of  every  question,  as 
all  good  pa  Iters  slntuld.  Idoyd  Ceorge 
was.  however,  nearly  deposed  from  the 
prc’iniership  by  his  I’aris  speech  in  which 
he  laid  bare  the  blmiders  and  mistakes  of 
those  resitonsible  for  military  mishaps 
and  Itlnnders.  and  the  political  papers  al- 
w.’iys  refuse  to  print  anything  that  will 
tend  to  give  a  bad  impression  of  the  do¬ 
ings  and  action  of  the  opposing  party. 

Yes,  this  stoi-y  of  a  day  on  a  dairy  farm 
looks  horrible  in  print,  and  yet  75  per 
cent  of  our  farmers  work  in  about  the 
same  way  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Itockwell. 
Xo  wonder  ^Ir.  Itockwell  has  to  do  all 
tlial  work  himself  and  make  a  pure  sl.-ive 
of  his  wife,  for  no  lahoi’ing  man  would 
ov(‘r  ccustMit  to  worl<  in  a  place  lilu'  tluit. 


Blucher,  “  Mother’s  Horse  ” 


with  working  hours  from  li\e  o'clock  in 
tile  inoniiiig  (two  hours  before  daylight) 
until  eight  o’clock  at  night.  The  story 
will  have  one  bad  elTect,  in  that  it  will 
give  farniliands  an  excuse  for  refusing  to 
go  to  work  on  a  farm.  Like  Mr.  Itock¬ 
well,  I,  myself,  cannot  get  a  man  to  work 
for  me ;  that  is.  to  stay  with  ino  at  night, 
for.  like  Mr.  Itockwell,  I  am  up  at  five 
in  tJie  morning,  two  hours  before  day¬ 
light  at  the.se  times,  and  when  the  help  I 
have  comes  to  the  house  at  eight,  I  have 
a  half-day’s  work  accomplished. 

One  cannot  now.'id.’iys  get  a  i^ciisihle 
mail  to  work  for  you  from  u  A.  M.  to  S 
I’.  M.  If  one  does  get  anyone  to  do  this 
there  is  usually  a  screw  loose  in  him 
somewliei’e.  In  the  city  he  would  not  be 
called  upon  to  get  to  work  before  seven 
or  eight,  nsimlly  the  latter  hour  at  this 
time  of  year,  and  if  a  tradesman  it  would 
never  be  before  eight  in  the  morning.  lie 
knocks  off  Avork  for  the  day  at  five.  If 
he  in  the  city  were  asked  to  work  till 
eight  he  would  demand,  and  get,  time  and 
a  half.  Ih'ohably  if  I  or  Mr.  Rockwell 
would  offer  time  and  a  half  for  all 
hours  worked  before  seven  in  the  morning 
and  after  six  in  the  evening  we  would  be 
able  to  get  etheieut  hell).  -Vnd  that  is 
but  the  just  thing  to  do.  I  or  Mr.  Rock¬ 
well,  starting  work  at  five,  would  have 
to  pay  time  and  a  half  for  the  two.  hours 
before  .seven,  and  why  shouldn’t  we? 
They  do  it  in  the  big  city,  and  why  not 
on  tlie  farm? 

Rut  the  woman?  I  feel  for  Mrs.  Rock¬ 
well.  Though  I  am  up  and  at  work  at 
five,  oiir  women  are  not  up  and  around 
until  about  eight,  in  these  .short  days 
now.  I  quit  butter-making  on  the  farm 
a  few  years  ago  just  ou  account  of  this 
thing,  having  to  get  our  women  folk  out 
at  between  live  and  six  to  help  milk  and 
to  care  for  the  milk  after  milking;  that 
is,  before  I  had  a  separator.  The  wom¬ 
en’s  health  broke  down  about  the  first  of 
February  that  Winter,  and  I  foi’thwith 
dried  up  the  cows  and  quit  butter-mak¬ 
ing  and  the  fine  trade  I  had.  as  I  put  up 
my  butter  in  parchment  pound  blocks. 


printed  ‘TIermanville  Farm  Dairy,”  and 
it  was  good  butter,  too,  and  I  was  re¬ 
ceiving  full  creamery  prices.  I  am  now 
running  a  small  dairy,  keeping  only  as 
many  cows  as  I  can  milk  myself  in  the 
early  morning,  and  allowing  onr  women 
folk  to  sleep. 

This  is  my  schedule:  Alarm  strikes  at 
shai’i)  five ;  up  and  make  kitchen  fire,  boil 
kettle;  make  tea.  also  make  porridge,  take 
a  Clip  of  good  strong  tea  with  plenty  of 
sugar  in  it  and  cream.  Take  a  cup  up¬ 
stairs  to  the  woman  before  going  out : 
start  my  hotwater  boiler.  With  the  hot 
water  I  make  the  hot  feed  for  the  young 
pigs,  with  plenty  of  drink  in  the  feed 
(early  Fall  pigs),  and  for  the  milch  euws 
a  warm  mash  of  mill  feed,  oats  and  hot 
water.  All  these  buckets  I  carry  to  pigs 
and  cows  (warm,  mushy  feed  is  grand  in 
cold  weather,  if  it  does  take  time  and 
some  trouble).  I  milk  while  the  cows 
are  eating  their  warm  mush.  I  feel  sure 
my  cows  would  not  give  as  much  milk  if 
they  did  not  receive  and  be  eating  (and 
enjoying)  the  palatable  warm  mush. 
Anyway.  T  am  getting  a  lot  of  milk  in 
this  cold  weather.  After  milking  I  fe<‘d 
the  cows  and  horses,  and  sheep,  too.  .straw 
or  oat  hay  (I  use  oat  hay  largely),  and 
take  the  milk  to  the  house  to  be  .sep.-i- 
ratod.  I  strain  the  milk  at  once  into  the 
sejiarator,  and  start'  the  machine  by  hand. 

1  put  the  crojim  away  in  the  cream  croek. 
stir  up  the  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove  and 
stir  up  the  porridge  pot  (1  make  the  por- 
ridg(>  before  I  go  out).  I  reserve  some 
sweet  cream  for  my  iiorridge.  and  with 
lots  of  sugar  on  it  I  eat  my  porridge — my 
breakfast.  I  i-at  no  bread  witli  the  por¬ 
ridge,  for  I  had  taken  a  piece  of  toast 
witli  my  ejirly  morning  tea.  Now  I  have 
finished  my  I'arly  morning  woric  :ind  it 
is  now  eight  o’clock.  Now  I  go  :uid  lie 
down  for  a  while  and  have  a  good  .smoke 
— a  well-earned  rest,  as  it  •were.  Onr 
women  folk  begin  to  get  up  and  clean  up 
the  kitelien.  for.  Avith  my  separating  and 
what  not.  the  kitclnm  badly  needs  I'lean- 
ing  lip.  I  rest  in  bed  for  an  hour  or  tivo. 
11 :.’!()  to  10,  when  I  g)“t  up  and  priqiart* 
to  water  all  the  stock.  I  water  at  the 
well  both  hors»'s  and  cows,  except  horses 
that  may  have  gone  to  work.  In  fim* 
days  the  cows  arc  allowed  out  perhaiis  an 
hour;  cold  days  they  go  in  at  once.  I 
feed  all  alike  after  water  by  giving  a  feed 
of  whole  oats,  cows  and  horses  :  yi's.  and 
pigs.  While  animals  are  out  drinking  I 
clean  out  st.-ihles.  both  horse  and  cow. 
I  am  through  about  dinner  time,  or 
twelve,  noon.  I  have  little  to  do  in  tin* 
stal)l(>s  in  the  afternoon,  no  more  tliaii 
milk  and  feed  in  the  evening.  I  milk’  be¬ 
fore  diii’k.  I  do  not.  as  Mi-.  Rockwell 
and  other  do.  wait  for  a  certain  hour 
twelve  hours  from  the  time  of  milking  in 
the  morning.  I  get  through  my  work  at 
the  stable,  milking,  feeding  and  cleaning, 
by  du.sk,  and  use  no  lantern.  I,  howevi'r. 
only  got  about  half  the  quantity  of  milk 
in  the  evening  that  I  get  in  the  morning, 
as  there  is  only  aliont  nine  hours  between 
morning  and  evening  milking,  and  15 
hours  between  evening  and  morning  milk¬ 
ing.  Rut  experiments  at  the  Central 
Farm,  Ottawa,  go  to  show  that  there  is  no 
material  loss  in  milking  this  way.  The 
evening  milk  I  do  not  .separate,  leaving  if 
over  until  morning. 

It  will  thus  he  seen  that  I  am  no  slave 
to  the  farm  work;  neither  are  onr  wom¬ 
en  folk.  What  hauling  and  jaunting  and 
business  into  town  is  to  be  done  is  not 
done  by  me,  but  by  the  man  who  comes 
to  work  in  the  morning,  usually  coming 
about  eight  o’clock  at  these  times.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  all  the  afternoon  for  myself, 
except  about  a  good  hour's  work  in  the 
evening;  I  do  some  jaunting,  hauling  and 
driving  with  my  horses,  for  I  take  some 
pride  in  my  three  fine  horses.  I  send  a 
picture  of  Blucher.  which  is  ‘‘mother's 
horse,”  having  purchased  him  herself 
when  I  was  away,  and  .she  looks  to  him 
quite  a  bit,  too.  J.  A.  jiacpoxai.o. 


“You  have  no  children?”  said  the  draff 
examiner.  “No.  sir.”  “Can’t  yonr  wife 
support  herself?”  “I  think  she  could  sir. 
but  that’s  what  she  picked  me  out  to  do.” 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 
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Beef  Cattle 

tliat  CDiTPspoiulent  who  says 
‘■llerol'oi’df;  are  the  best  cattle  in  the 
woi-lcV’  give  us  actual  facts  of  sales  iii  the 
leading  packing  centers  to  justify  his 
claims?  They  are  a  grand  breed  of  stock, 
liiit  the  Polled  Angus,  Galloway  and  Short¬ 
horn  will  sell  for  as  much  money,  and  do 
every  day,  in  the  packing  centers.  That 
is  the  final  test,  not  what  a  few  sell  for 
at  public  auction.  T  bought  a  bull  calf  six 
weeks  ago  that  weighed  090  lbs.  running 
with  its  mother;  nothing  but  buffalo 
grass,  nothing  for  either  one  since  its 
hirth.  c.  Cl.  1!. 

Kansas. 


Skim-milk  for  Calf 

hat  way  would  you  suggest  to  fi'cd  a 
calf  about  live  weeks  old?  Should  skim- 
milk  be  warm  dr  is  it  a  good  thing  to 
cook  the  milk  for  a  calf  or  just  warm  it 
with  hot  water?  B.  b. 

Wi.sconsin. 

\\'arm  skim-milk  from  the  separator 
is  best  for  calf  feeding.  When  this  is  not 
lio.ssible,  warm  milk  to  90-100  degrees  F. 

calf  five  weeks  old.  in  addition  to  get¬ 
ting  about  12  pounds  of  milk  daily, 
should  be  eating  good  mixed  or  clover 
hay,  ainl  should  ha\e  about  one-quarter 
pound  of  graiii  fed  dry.  A  good  mixture 
is  eiiual  parts  ground  oats,  bran  and  oil 
meal.  ir.  r.  j. 


Feeding  for  Butter 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  feeding 
grad*'  .Tersey  cows,  for  butter?  T  have 
jilenty  of  silage  without  ears.  Also 
clover,  a  few  beets,  some  cabbage,  some 
barley,  oats  :md  peas.  1  shtill  be  obliged 
to  ))urchase  the  remaimb'r^  of  feed.  C'ot- 
tonseed  is  .$(!“<  i)er  ton.  bran  .$42,  gluten 
oil  meal  .S.W.  'I'liese  c-ows  are  till 
young-  and  in  extra  good  condition.  T 
have  b<‘<‘n  feeding  cornstalks,  clover  hay 
and  cabbag<‘.  bran  apd  gluten.  r.  ir. 

■Vew  York. 

h'ecd  about  2.“  i>onnds  of  silagt*  per 
head  per  diiy.  Give*  a  siiuill  feed  of  roots 
with  one  feed  and  a  small  feed  of  cabbage 
with  other.  Gi\-e  all  clover  ha.v  cows 
will  clean  up.  Make  grain  ration  one 
))art  ground  barley,  one  part  ground  oats, 
one  and  one-half  parts  gluten,  one  jiart 
bi'.'in.  and  one  part  citttonseed  meal.  Add 
one  per  cent  siilt  to  mixture  in  making  it 
up.  In  your  letter  you  state  you  have 
barley,  oats  and  jieas.  T  have  presumed 
you  mean  baib'.v  and  oat  grain,  but  you 
may  i)ossibly  mean  oat  and  pea  ha.v.  If 
so.  feed  alternately  oat  and  pea  and 
clover  hay  and  put  in  one  part  bran  in 
pl;ic<'  of  oats  in  grain  ration.  ii.  F.  .T. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 

F'OR  SA  LE 

^  ^  With  Spayded  Colne, 

^^HEAE  real  cowdog. 

F.  P.  Dutton.  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

Black,  White  and  Tan 

Shepherd  Dogs  and  Pups 

from  i)arents  tlmt  drives  alone.  Lots  of  grit.  They 
will  learn  most  :iiiythiug  with  kind  treatment. 
\V.  \V.  XORTON,  -  South  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

AIREDALE  S— “  High  Class  ” 

pui  e-ln-ed.  very  intelligent  j.iippies.  Shipped  on  approval. 
Females,  ■I'S.  Also  COLLIES.  DM.  W.  KFTCll,  Cohorluii,  .N.  V. 

Airedales  and  Collies 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list.  .5e.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

13.. __  HloodboiiiMls  and  Ciiincn  l*lg* 

L^OlllC  i  ups  .n'KI.son  BROS,,  Grove  city,  Ra. 

Will  Exchange  Airedale  Bitch 

Red  pullets  and  cockerels.  FKaVK  MKAU,  Anieiiia,  New  York 

Wawnnoiooa  ilrpflalpo  puppies.  $25  each. 

naWOnaiSSa  AireoaieS  Fine  pedigrees.  Lxeeptionai 
individuals  in  all  points.  WAWONklSSA  FARMS,  Boanliin,  N.  J 

'D!7^vv*4at-cPnr  sizes;  any  number. 

^  ei  reioiOI  Odic  ^igo  Fox  Terriers  and 

Angrora  Kittens.  C.  JEWELL,  Spkncek,  O. 

i  HORSES 

AS  1  AM  GIVING  UP  Horse  Breeding  will  offer 

s.ALK  One  Imported  Percheron  Stallion  oidr'ligub 

I.SOOlbs.  One  registered  I'erelieron  Mare,  in  foal;  seven 
v  cars  old;  weight,  1,600  lbs.  Also  somo  grade  Percheron 
cnltsfrom  one  to  live  years  old.  All  black  with  stars  inface. 
Itiglit  in  every  way.  Address,  D.  J.  KHILLiPS,  Eitl  Greenliush.N.V 

For  Sale  Reg.  Percheron  Stallion 

(i  yrs.  old:  weighs  iu  good  condition  about  1,800  lbs. 
■■sure  foal  getter;  heavy  bones  and  good  action;  broke 
iu  all  Harness.  Dark  iron  gray  with  silver  mane  and 
tail.  Address  0.  B  MULLET,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Middlefield,  Ohio 

For  Sale- 1  Reg.  Percheron  Stallion 

coming  four  years  old:  color,  dark  gray;  weight, 
1,600.  Price,  #400.  CHARLES  0.  THARP,  Pnttenburg.  N.  J. 

CLYDESDALE  STALLIONS 

J'oung  horses  ready  for  service.  Fine  individuiiN. 
i’rices  reasonable.  MONTROSE  FARM,  Orange.  Virginia 

For  Sale  -25  Reg.  Percheron  Mares 

Also  young  stallion.  E.  R.  McCONNELL,  Wellington.  Ohin 

^  SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  bell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plan.  200  head  to 
MW  select  from.  Herd  establislied  1691.  Send  lOo 

vf  J  for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  L 

1  THE  SHADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  0. 

Shetland  PonlesS^^^^ 

herd  ill  biggest  aiietlaud  Pieductug  Cciinty  iu  U.  8. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Flintstone 
arm  :: 

Breeders  of  Milking  Shorthorn 
Cattle,  Belgian  Draft  Horses, 
Berkshire  Swine,  Rhode  Island 
Red  Poultry. 

Buying  animals  backed  by  a 
real  guarantee  of  “your  satis¬ 
faction’’ — from  an  efficiently 
organized  carefully  run  farm, 
where  accurate  records  are 
kept,  periodic  testing  done, 
and  only  on  one  quality — the 
best  is  shipped — is  a  form  of 
insurance  you  cannot  afford 
to  overlook. 

We  would  like  to  send  you  our  cat- 
aloguc*.s  and  production  records. 

Dalton, 

Massachusetts 


ANIMALS 


ef  both  sexes 

FOR  SALE 

Run  mostly  light.  $75  and  up.  Top-noteh 
breeding;  everything  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


Aberdeen  Angus-e?to  EaL^  ctdftio",^s; 

C.W.  ECKAKDT,  ai  IJbertv  St.,  New  York 


Swiss  Goats  Milkers. 


Grade  Kucks,  SIO; 


Sharpies.  Centre  Square.  Pa 
Pure  Bucks,  $130 


For  Sale  - 1 0  Reg.  Ayrshire  Heifers 

4  milking,  6  springing.  GKO.  LEWIS,  Florida,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


Large  Berkshires  atHighwood: 

Letter  from  H.  W.  Wiseman,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.: 
"2’he  boar  an'ived  O.  K.  A  little  later  we  want  some 
sows,  no  kin  to  him'’  Visitors  aie  as  welcome  as 
customers  and  met  at  the  train,  if  expected. 

H.  C.  &  H.B.  HARPENDING,  Box  IS.DUNDEE.N.L 

SPRINGE  ANK  BERKSHIRES 

1  am  booking  orders  for  bred  Gilts  and  Sows  to  far¬ 
row  in  March,  1918.  Showed  9  Springbank  April 
farrowed  pigs  in  under  (i  months  class  at  Spring- 
tield.Oi't,  17th,  and  was  in  the  money  Ctimos, 

.1.  E.  A'l'Sd.V,  .  .M  arblcdale.  Conn. 

Box*ls.jslxiros 

Cn  Upod  of  .Sept..  Get.  anil  Nov.  pigs.  Rest  we  ever 
raised.  Vnrelated  pairs  and  trios.  Spring 
pigs  ready  for  delivery  March  1st.  Prices  reason- 
aM.'.  Entire  siitisfuction.  If  interested,  write. 

JI.  GKl.MSH.VW,  -  North  Ea.st,  Pa. 


Rpor  I  nrorp  Rprlivhirpo  ALL  AGES.  X^nrelated  pairs 
neg.  Large  DBEKSnireS  pjjjs  shipped  on  approv¬ 
al.  Terms  reasonable.  Berkshire  booklet  free. 
1>AVII>  WIANT,  Huntington  Mill.s,  Pa. 

Rpri/chirpo  Sla'-terpieCe-Longfellow  bloodlines;  large 
DBIKollllco  ami  prolillc.  Pigs,  gilt.s  and  service  boare. 
Reg.  Uolstein-Friesian  Culves.  JNO.  C.  BREAM,  Gitlysburg,  Pa. 

i^PlGS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

50  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  7 
weeks  old.  $8.00  50  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 

CROSS.  7  weeks  old.  $8.00.  50  0. 1.  C.  &  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS, $8.  These  I’igs  are  from  Large, Growtliy  stock. 
50  Slioats,  12  weeks  old,  $12  eacli.  0.  REEVES,  Lexington,  Mass. 

BELLROSE  STOCK  FARM  OFFERS  REGISTERED 

Duroc-Jersey  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts  Orders  booked 

tor  Spring  Pigs  NOW.  Expre.ssPuid.  Prices  Reasonable. 
Famous  tlefender  llloud  Lineage.  SANOAGGER,  Ponlville.N-  Y. 


“H  AMPSHIRES” 

age  ;  bred  gilts,  tree  eireulav. 
RKOISTEnSKI)  til  KHNSKY  BULLS. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Bird-In-Hand.  Box  R,  Pa. , 


Any 

Also 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

Hoars,  Gilts.  Hred  gills  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  gu:ir- 
anteed.  Ritlgely  .Tliinor  Earin,  Stone  Ridue,  N.  Y. 

0. 1. 0.  and  Chester  While  IS. 

delivery  guaranteed.  John  L.  \'an  Horn,  Troy,  Pa. 

RegisieredO,  I.C.’Sm 


weeks  old. 
rs.  JAY  LOOMIS,  Memphis,  N.Y 


CUERNSEYS 


New  York  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn.  s.ahf 

Send  for  list.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN,  Sec.,  Glens  Falls,  N.y! 

Two  Registered  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  Tnl^\vri“ 

pedigree  and  price.  J.  I.  HERETKR,  Gettysbi  ko,  1>.\. 

Reg.  Guernsey  Cows  and  Bulls  LVe 

Must  sell  20  head  to  make  room.  Priced  for  quick 
sale.  Exceptional  breeding  and  free  from  disease. 
Address  OTTO  POST,  ENSENORE,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale^Reg.  Guernsey  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls 

all  ageswith  perfect  breeding.  Also  graded  cows  for 
dairy  purposes.  Invite  imspection  and  no  reason¬ 
able  offer  refused.  GAGK  FAKM,  North  Wsles.  Pa. 


■iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiinMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

I  Jerseys  for  Net  Profiis 

You’re  in  the  dairy  business  for 
profit — the  net  profit  that  your 
herd  has  made  you  at  the  end  of 
the  year  will  determine  the  size 
of  your  tank  account.  Jerseys 
yield  the  largest  returns  from  ev¬ 
ery  ounce  of  feed — proved  by  tests 
at  two  great  expositions.  Jersey 
milk  averages  5.3%  butter  fat,  9.1% 
solids  not  fat — highest  of  all  breeds.  Buy  a  Jersey  bull. 

^  Write  the  breeders  advertised  below  for  prices,  pedigrees,  etc. 

E  The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,330  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 


TypeBerkshires 

Majestic  Mammoth,  wt.  407  Ihs.  at  7  months,  was 
lived  and  raised  by  mo.  Special:  Booking  orders  I 
for  bred  sows  and  gilts.  Minimum  Prices:  Weaned 
pigs  $20  each;  bred  sows  and  gilts,  $tOO  each. 

c  H  PARTFR  WHITGUERN  FARM 
rr.  1  west  Chester,  pa. 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

Three  sons  of  The 
Imported  Jap  75265 
(sire  of  33  tested 
cows),  out  of  im¬ 
ported  Registerof 
Merit  dams.  Rec-,^ 
ommended  as 
herd-headers. 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


I  Ben  Robyn  Farm 

I  Woodbury,  Long  Island, N.Y. 

^  .Tersey  bulbs  aiul  Tuill  calves  of  best  Island 
«  ami  American  breeding.  Prices  moderate 
“  AVrite  for  catalog. 

I  Buy  a  Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Cheap 

“  Pilze  winner  wliei'ever  shown.  Going  tliree  years 
“  old.  Selling  becau.so  we  have  gone  in  for  llolsteias. 

^  TeL:  Eatonlown2129J,  Peach  Blossom  Farms,  E»lonlowD,  N.  J. 

■lllllililllilllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllll 


Owl-Interest  Jersey  s 
at  Shugah  Valley  Farm 

Bull  Calf  months  old;  splendid  individual; 
uun  wail  best  of  breeding.  Sire  a  great  son  of 
Iiiterested  Prince  and  grandson  of  Spermfield 
Owl.  Dam  an  R.  of  M.  Class  AA.  Grand¬ 
daughter  of  imported  Golden  Hamley,  who 
sold  at  one  of  Cooper's  auctions  for  one  thous¬ 
and  dollars  ns  a  calf.  Price,  S75. 

Rush  Chellis,  Prop,,  Claremont,  N.  H. 


QUALITY”  I 


Brightside 

Farms 


Jerseys  I 

Animals  from  Regbster  of  iMerifc  sires  and  — 
dams,  for  sale.  Address  ~ 

E.W,  Mosher  Aurora,  N.  Y.  E 

We  are  offering  a  few  Jersey  Cows  = 
Bred  Heifers,  Y earling  Heifers  E 

Heifer  and  = 
Bull  Calves  E 


Also  full  line  of 
Cli  ester  White  I’igs, 
10  wkB.  to  6  nioK. 
old.  Send  stami> 
for  Circulars. 


EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R.  Box  66.  We.t  Chester, Penna.  = 


When  iiou  write  advertisers  mention  z: 
I  he  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  — 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  — 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t  t  z: 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiii 


GUERNSEYS 


HOLSTEINS 


Quality 


Distinguishes 
Guernsey  Produi 


:tS 


Tho  highest  Natural  Golden  Yollow  color,  delicious  Indl- 
'Vlduai  flavor,  and  h*gh  content  of  butter  fat— combine  to 
make  Guernsey  milk  in  greatest  demand 
>cV  by  discriminating  consumers. 


Write  for  In¬ 
formation  rela¬ 
tive  toOuernseys 
to 

American 
Guemse  y  Cattle 
Club 


^  ^  Box  R 

Peterboro,  N.  K. 

I  in;i  in 


!  SPOT  FARM 

j  OUR  HERD  OF  326  HOLSTEINS  MUST  BE  SOLD  BEFORE  FEB.  hi 
I  4«  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS,  close  springers 
53  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  2-yr.-ol(l  HEIFERS,  due  in  Mar 
47  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEINS.  ready  to  breed 
I  do  REGISTERED  HEIFERS,  ready  to  breed. 

8  REGISTERED  HEIFER  CALVES. 

H  4  to  lOmoiiULS  old. 

15  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS.  fresli  and  springer.s 
COME  AND  GET  FIRST  CHOICE. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  -  Tully,  N.'Y. 

Grade  Holsteins  for  Sale 

onn  extra  fancy,  well  lired  and  nicely  marked  cows, 
tuu  A  number  are  rcccnily  frcsIi  and  otliers  dne  to 
frc.slicu  soon.  Tliey  are  lieavy  producers  and  will 
please  you. 

inn  "■<?»  bred  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 

luu  bri’dtogood  registered  It.  F.  Imll.s.  All  stock  sold 
witii  a  lull  guarantee.  Sjieeial  price  on  car  load  lots. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  S  SON  Sprinatlale  Farms,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Flione  liO  or  U7C  JI 


INDIAN  BRIDGE  FARM 
GUERNSEYS 

Way  land.  Mass. 

Be  sure  you’re  right  in  the 
selection  ofthat  future  HERD 
SIRE.  We  have  two  that  are 
right.  For  pedigrees  and 
A.  R.  Records 

fi  fi 

INDIAN  BRIDGE  FARM 

WAYLAND,  MASS. 


Oak  Farms  Guernseys 

Our  herd  has  been  tested  annually  for  tlio  past  tliree 
years  for  tuberculosis  by  tbe  I'.  S.  Hureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  Every  animal  sold  subject  to  60  days  retest. 

We  are  ofYering  three  bulls  largo  enough 
for  sei'vice.  priced  from  $150  to  $400.  Send 
for  extended  pedigrees  and  de.soription. 


W.  3.  KERR.  Mgr. 


COHASSET,  MASS. 


No  Family  Of  GUERNSEYS 

are  so  popular,  so  typical  such  great  producers,  or 
breed'on  a.s  well  as  the  Alay  Kuse  Family,  F'ew 
herds  are  more  intensely  bred  in  May  Rose  lines 
than  the  Delaware  College  Herd.  Just  now  there  are 
a  few  bull  calve.s  for  sale  whose  dam  and  sire's  dam 
average  from  595  to  621  pounds  of  fat  per  year  iu  an 
ofHcial  test.  These  calves  contain  from  14  to  20.25  per 
cent,  of  the  blood  of  May  Rose  II.  For  list  and  prices 
address  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  Newark.  Delaware 

Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12 
months  old,  A.  R.  breeding,  with  size  and 
constitution.  :-:  :-:  :-: 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60.  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS LI!} 

Langwater-Royal  Eleventh  breeding.  First  check 
of  seventy. live  dollars  takes  his  Four  months 
calf  from  A.  R.  dam.  T.  S.  IKWIN,  Atglen,  Pa . 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 


inn  bows. 

I UU  m-oducei-8. 

3n  ~Fi-esI:  and 
U  calves. 


Tliey  are  good  size  and  largo 


nearby  springers.  Grade  Heifer 
Kegistereii  Heifer  calves  and  Regist¬ 
ered  biiU  calves.  -■tlso  service  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  the  best  we  can  please  you. 

WEBSTER  &,  WADSWORTH 

"ePf*  r  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Phone  14-F-S  Phone  43-F-2  McGraw 


A  King  Segis  Bred  Bull 

Here  is  a  sliow  Imll,  ne.arly  all  white  born  Xov.  9. 
His  sire  is  a  30-lli.  graud.son  of  tbe  famous  860,0«0 
bull,  King  Segis  I’oiitiim  Aloartni.  His  dam  is  an  A. 
R.  O.  two-year-old  out  of  a  granddaughter  of  Vng 
Seels,  the  grandsire  of  tlio  World's  Cliampion  50-ll>. 
cow.  Price,  $75. 

«.  C.  m'Kl.r\GAMF. 

130  Jasiaii  St.,  •  .  !(•„  York 


For  Sale-Judge  Hengerveld  Ormsby  Segis 

No.  184807,  u  registered  ye-arling  Holstein  bull, 
ready  for  service.  Sired  by  Judge  Hengerveld 
Ormsby:  Dam,  Lakeside  Segis  De  Kol  3r<i.  You 
can't  get  better  blood  th.an  represented  inthiseom- 
hin.'ition.  A  bargain  to  a  quick  buyer.  Address 
THE  BURNS  CO..  952  Main  St,  BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 

Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

Hit’ll  /?ra*le  lu*lfer  calvps  slipfl  by  reKlslercri  sire.  Dam’s  rer<»:(l 
29  IbM.  Two  liii;h  Ki’H'l**  heifpr  ralvt*8  ami  reKlstereil  bull  calf 
$6‘).  Fifty  tine  t'lafle  cowh.  Everything  in  ilolutelua  both 
registere'l  nml  gi  Hfles. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.  Mapio  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Holstein  Y earling  Bulls 

Grandsons  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs  from  heavy¬ 
milking  dams,  at  popular  prices.  Write  me  what 
you  want.  I>.  F.  McLKNNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

7^  Holstein  Heifer  CALVES  i[,rd  d 

registered  sires.  5  days  old,  ®!JO  and.  SiJS  each. 
IIAKR'V'  '\L41L,  -  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.  V. 


Fine  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  35.619;.  s're,  a.' r1 

O.  dam  Price,  *100.  Don’t  buy  scrubs.  Rreed  up. 
Send  for  pedigree.  CLOVERDALE  FARM.  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calves  foTricht^e/- 

vice,  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams,  at  reasonable  prices. 
Fislikill  Farms,  Hopewell  Junction,  IS.  Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wntlfor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenango,  N.Y. 

30  Head  Reg.  Holsteins 

real  estate.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y, 
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and  gives 
you  better  silage 

^ vitrified  tile— theldoal  silo  material^ 
J  — lasts  for  erenerations.  No  uokeep 
cost— no  painting — no  hoops  to  tightco. 
Write  for  catalog. 


Vitrified  Tile  Silo 


—with  the  “Bhip  lap"  blocks.  Ends  overlap — adds 
Btrength.  Notches  in  ends  prevent  mortar  from  slip¬ 
ping.  Extended  shoulders  top  and  bottom— Icbs  mor¬ 
tar  exposed— silage  settles  better.  Morobeautifui  , 
t  wall- blocks  all  same  shade.  Steel  hip  roof —  / 
^  extraspaccinsilo— steel  chute— fireproof— con-  A 
tiuuous  doorway.  Write  lor  Catalop  and  Pricct. 

J.  M.  Preston  Co. 

Dept*  329,  Lansing,  Mich*  nMUf 

Also  Ret  OUT  ofTor  on  CUmax  Bilo 
FiUereandBidfrellThrMhers. 


iron 


'  I  'HE  12x24  Craine  Silo  shown  below  was  erected  on  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds,  moved 
1  22  miles,  and  has  since  been  filled  three  times.  You  may  never  want  to  move  yours,  but  the 

fact  that  the  Craine  Silo  will  not  get  out  of  shape,  or  collapse  under  such  strain  proves  that  it  certainly 
can  not  under  normal  conditions. 

Three  distinct  walls  give  this  remarkable  strength  and  stability  (1)  an  ordinary  rtave  silo 
hoops),  (2)  airtight,  waterproof  felt  insulator, 

(3)  Crainelox  Cypress  siding  on  the  outside.  Once 
erected,  this  silo  stays  put. 

Make  Your  Old  Stave  Silo  NEW 

Covering  it  the  Crainelox  way  will  settle  your 
troubles  for  all  time. 

Send  at  once  for  literature,  special 
early  discounts  and  our  live  wire 
agent  *8  proposition. 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  110,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


Write 

today 


Save  Agents  Profits 

DtRtCO  unci  STANDARD  Silos  have 
always  been  famoue  for  their  uniform  high 
quality  and  exclusive  features.  The  strongest 
and  tightest  construction.  Safe  steel  Udder 
Sure  anchorage.  Money  back  guarantee 
Send  for  free  catalog,  prices  and  the  most 
liberal  offer  we  ever  made  for  early  ordrr^. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBt'MN,  MAINE 


WITTE  K«ro-0U 
ENGINES. 


Immediaile  Shipmenf 

2, 3,  4, 6, 8, 12, 16  and  22  H-P. -Direct 

from  the  Largest  Exclusive_  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  tnaiL  Nothing  but 
engines.  Quick  Service— tig  Saving— 90  Day 
TVial,  5-Year  Guarantee.  Fuel  cost  ono-nalf  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
righted)“How  To  Judge  Er!gincs”,jprintedincolors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 
you  $16  to  $200— sell  you  on  practically  your  own  terms 
—Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.— EtI.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1896  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1896  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Barns  &  Silos 

Special  Prices  for 
Winter  Orders 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

Nerth  Tenawanda,  N.  Y. 


GetSilver'iS 


ON  SILO  FILLERS 


Now  ready  to  mail.  Learn  how  “Silver 
ized  Silage"  increases  yield  of  farm 
stock.  This  52  page  catalog  covers  all 
.styles  hand  or  power  cutters.  Send  for  it. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co* 

354  Broadway^  Salem,  O 


Books  Worth  Buying 

I.andscape  Gardening.  Parsons .  2.00 

Lawn  Making,  Harron .  1.10 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke - 2.50 

Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  l-’auunel  1.60 

Book  of  Wheat,  Uondlinger .  2.00 

bnccessful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard..  1.00 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King -  1.60 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith . 60 

The  Soil.  King .  1.60 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


If  Cow  had  her  say 
it  would  be  “a 
HARPER  SILO” 

Better  Fooct 
Sweeter  Silage 

pVERY  Dairy  Farmer 
Needs  This 


3ox.  II 


FREE  BOOK 

It  tells  all 
iiboutSflos 
and  Silage 

WRITE  FOR 
IT  TO-DAY 

FaRDER  ^FG.CO. 
Cob/esM.  NY. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 
On  the  Best  of  Farms 


lire  its  gientest  endor.iers. 
tostinioiiinl  of  its  stijici'iiii'- 
than  its  lung  list  of  pronii- 
'lie  Uiiii<iill:i  wins  out  ainong 
10.SI  successful  dairymen  and 
won  out  with  N.  Y . 
crnnicnt  luid  County 

livery,  to  get  ntwcial 


Uii.-idilla  usor.s 
And  no  better 
it.v  is  needed 
nent  users.  1 
the  nation’s  n 
.stoekmen  as  it 
State.  U.  S.  Gov 
Farms. 

To  iii.airo  d< 
diseouiit  on 
early  oi'ders 
— send  iio/r 

for  catalog, 
liriees.ageiiey 
ollVi’. 

Box  C 


UNADILLA  ‘ 

SILO  CO.. 

Unadilla,  N.Y.  or  Des  Moines. la. 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  Is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  that  makes 
tt  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  sweet— it  can't  spoil  in  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfectly  air- tight.  Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  You  can’t  buy  a 
better  silo.  Also  all  sizes  Water  Tanks. 
Our  motto  is  quality  through  and 
through.  Factories  at  Frederick,  Md. 
and  Roanoke,  Va.  Write  for  catalog. 
ECONOMY  SILO  ft  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  J,  FfedeflcK,  Md. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEWCATALOQ  DE8CRIBINQ  THR 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVINQ 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-uphoop’^ 
continuous  open-door  front— air-tight  door  and  pefn 
rnanent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features^  Tk# 
liitoniationiil  Silol'o.,  118  Flood  lildg..  Meadvllle,  i*a. 


Make  This 
Your  Big 


FUR 


YEAR 


|— Ship  your  pelts  to  the  HOUSE 
of  QUICK  RETURNS-the 
HOUSE  of  LIBERAL  ASSORT¬ 
MENTS.  Send  for  S.&B.  Pricelist.  It’s  free. 

STRUCK  and  BOSSAK.  Inc. 
ISl  West  28th  Street.  New  York 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Substitute  for  Distillers’  Grains 

r.ast  yoiir  T  li.qd  ,‘i  b.qlatifod  ration  that 
consisted  of  300  lbs.  distillers’  Rrain,  200 
lbs.  eottonsc’ed,  100  lbs.  coi-n  and  cob 
ni(‘:il,  100  lbs.  Ki'oiind  oats  and  one  per 
cent  .salt.  This  year  I  can  get  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  grain  except  the  distillers’ 
grain,  or  brewers’  gr.-iin.  What  kind  of 
griiin  could  I  use  to  t.alcc  the  pl.ace  of  the 
di.stillers’  grain,  and  liave  the  same  i)ro- 
tcin  in  it?  I  have  corn  and  oats  that  I 
raised  myself.  Will  you  give  as  near  as 
you  can  the  analysis  of  the  mixture?  I 
would  also  like  a  balanced  ration  for  a 
pig  that  will  weigh  (>“»  lbs.,  to  grow  him 
as  cheaply  and  jis  soon  as  possible.  I 
have  (piite  a  lot  ctf  sf'iiarator  milk.  ITow 
miieh  ought  I  to  feed  him?  ir.  x.  B. 

Maine. 

You  have  practically  got  to  use  4tK)  lbs. 
of  grain  to  rejilace  the  protein  in  .3C0  lbs. 
of  dried  distillers’  grains  and  give  ration 
sufficient  bulk  ;  200  lbs.  bran,  300  lbs.  oil- 
mcal  and  100  11)S.  gluten  feed  will  do  it. 
’I’liis  would  make  the  grain  ration  analyze 
IS.l  per  cent  digestible  protein,  42.0  c;ir- 
Iioliydrates  and  4.0  fat. 

l‘'or  ftig,  m.ake  ration  .oO  ]iarts  emm- 
meal.  40  parts  middlings  and  10  parts 
ground  oats,  and  feed  with  skim-milk. 
The  only  good  rule  is  to  feed  what  pig 
will  clean  up  in  good  .shape.  n.  F.  J. 

Feeding  Silage 

M'h.Mt  is  the  lu’opei’  wa.v  to  feed  silage? 
Should  it  be  thrown  out  of  the  silo  ami 
iillowed  to  dry  out  and  freeze,  or  should  it 
be  fed  fresh,  juicy  and  sweet,  direct  from 
tlu'  sih>?  Is  moldy  and  rotten  silage  from 
.•ii-onnd  the  edge  ftf  a  silo  fit  to  feed? 
Would  it  cause  any  .stomach  troubles? 

X(‘W  York.  F.  M. 

'Die  sil.ige  should  Ix'  ])itch<‘d  out  and 
fed  dail.v.  It  should  not  he  allowed  to 
freeze.  ’I'o  m.ake  best  u.se  of  the  silage 
the  entire  surface  of  the  silo  to  a  dei)th  of 
about  two  inches  at  least  should  be  fed 
off  dai!,\-.  Do  not  dig  holes  in  the  silage 
here  .and  there.  Moldy  or  decai.ved  silage, 
sm-h  ,as  is  sometime.s  found  on  the  surface 
layer  and  around  the  sides  of  the  silo,  is 
not  lit  to  feed.  H.  F.  J. 


Value  of  Mill  Feed  and  Tankage  for 
Hogs 

AVhicli  is  tlie  cheapest,  considering 
everything,  mill  feed  at  $2.3.5,  or  ground 
oats  at  $3  per  cwt.  ?  3\'hat  do  yon  think 
would  make  a  better  growing  ration  than 
tlic  following:  100  lbs.  mill  feed.  lOO  ll)s. 
ground  oats.  .50  lbs.  coiaimeal,  25  lbs. 
tank.age?  We  have  an  .’ib.altoir  that 
makes  tank.age  to  sell  for  .$2. .50.  Do  you 
think  meat-meal  or  digester  tankage 
would  make  a  cheaper  food?  ’I’lie  me.at- 
mcal  costs  nu'  ,$0.3.5  and  the  digt’ster 
tank.age  al>oul  $.5,7.5.  The  jiigs  have  lli<- 
lam  of  the  farm,  ('an  you  give  me  aii.\ 
idea  how  much,  liy  weiglit,  to  feed  .a  pig 
tliree  monllis  old,  weigiiing  70  lbs.? 

('harloltesvill<‘,  Va.  K.  \.  ii. 

It  is  diffi(ailt  to  identif.v  wli.at  is  often 
called  mill  feed.  Sometimes  it  is  ,a  low 
grade  of  middlings,  again  if  consists  of 
mill  sweepings,  especi.'illy  if  it  is  pur- 
chase<I  for  swine  feeding,  (Ji-ouud  .  oats, 
while  ratiier  bullt.\'  for  feeding  swine, 
have  l)een  found  (o  Ix'  most  nsefnl  in  .a 
ration  for  fiaaling  brocxl  sows,  provided 
the  oats  h.a\-e  Ixam  sifted  and  tlie  coarse 
hulls  taken  out  tlu'y  c.an  safidy  form  eou- 
sidorahle  ixuTiou  of  a  ration  for  young 
growing  pigs.  ’I'Ih'.v  seem  to  develoj)  a 
frame  tliat  is  vigorous  and  satisfactory. 
Two  or  three  months  ago,  wlu'ii  oats  were 
selling  throiigliout  the  East  at  ()<!  and  08 
cents  per  biisliel.  they  were  clearly  one  of 
the  most  economical  feeds  for  any  class  of 
live  stock.  On  tlie  other  hand,  oats  are 
not  suitable  for  fiX’ding  fattening  pigs, 
as  they  are  rather  bulky,  too  satisfying, 
and  .scarcely  concentrated  eiioiigli  for  the 
most  economial  gains.  Assuming  that 
your  corrcspondi’iit  is  feeding  market  pigs 
— that  is.  youngsters  weighing  about  100 
lbs.,  I  would  snggi’st  the  following  mix¬ 
ture: 

300  lbs.  shelled  corn  or  cornmeal. 

100  lbs.  hominy  feed. 

.50  lbs.  grcnuid  rye, 

50  lbs.  ground  oats, 

‘25  lbs.  digester  tankage. 

I  would  steer  clear  of  mill  feed  unless 
I  knew  very  definitely  its  source  and  com¬ 
position.  For  brood  sows  that  might  be 
maintained  on  the  farm  I  would  restrict 
their  diet  to  one  made  up  of  100  lbs.  of 
ear  corn,  and  a  slop  mixture  made  of 
equal  parts  of  oats  and  hominy  feed.  In 
addition  I  would  let  them  have  all  the 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  they  would  eat,  or 


if  yon  have  some  oat  .-ind  pe.i  ha.v  tliat 
they  can  pick  over,  it  would  l)e  most  de- 
si  r.-ible. 

The  value  of  tank.age  is  based  upon  its 
lu’otein  content.  In  ,a  gre.at  man.v  in- 
stance.s  food  preparations  containing  me.at 
meal  have  of  late  been  taken  olT  of  the 
in.arket  owing  to  tlie  f.act  tliar.  the  iiriee 
is  prohibitive.  T’sually  loc.al  al)attoirs 
use  a  great  deal  of  residue  matc'rial  in 
making  their  tankage  tliat  is  not  diges- 
til)ie.  The  same  iiniterial  at  a  large  con¬ 
cern  would  lx*  used  for  fertilizer  juir- 
poses,  and  consists  of  li.air,  portions  of 
the  hide  .and  otlier  coarse  uiaterials  tlnil 
are  indigestilde  in  a  feeding  ration.  Di¬ 
gester  tankage  containing  65  per  cent 
protein  at  the  prevailing  price  would  no 
donlit  he  quite  as  econoniicxl  as  tin*  ino- 
dnet  that  .vonr  correspondent  st.ates  is 
av.ailalile  jit  $2. .50  per  hundred.  How¬ 
ever.  if  the  small  abattoir  spoken  of  util¬ 
izes  the  l)lood  and  does  not  include  too 
mmdi  of  the  coarser  or  waste  snl)stances 
their  product  might  serve  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose.  It  might  he  advantageous#  to  try 
the  two  substances  by  comisarison  in  or¬ 
der  to  determine  their  rel.ative  efficiency. 
I  doubt  very  much  if  the  higher  grade  (F 
nieat-iueal  containing  8.5 'per  cent  ju’otein 
■and  selling  at  .$6. .3.5  jier  luindred  is  any 
more  economical  tliau  the  tank.age. 

('oncerning  the  amount  of  feed  re¬ 
quired  for  a  three-mont lis-old  pig  weig'  - 
ing  70  lbs.,  the  best  rule  to  aisply  is  on  * 
that  will  permit  him  to  have  all  the  fc’ed 
that  he  will  clean  up  twua*  d.ail.i'  in  <as‘ 
he  is  intended  f(»r  market  piiriioses.  It 
seems  to  be  tlie  pig's  business  to  eat  and 
slee]),  and  the  more  lie  can  cat.  digest 
and  assimilate,  the  more  direct  .■ind  eco¬ 
nomical  will  he  his  gains,  .and  tliere  siire- 
l.v  is  nothing  to  he  gained  by  stinting  th  ■ 
ration  of  fattening  logs  after  they  liave 
develoi)ed  a  frame  and  are  ready  for  put¬ 
ting  on  Hesll.  F.  C.  MIVKI  R’!. 

N.  ,1.  Kxiieriment  Station. 

Clover  Hay  for  Hogs 

Hundreds  of  f.armers  have  gone  on  for 
years  feeding  hogs  suceessfully  without 
realizing  that  swine  will  eat  ha.v  and  <lo 
well  on  it  as  p.art  of  the  feed.  For  win¬ 
tering  sv\ine.  when  gi-ain  is  liigh.  as  at 
present,  clover  ha.v  is  very  useful.  Silage 
is  not  very  satisfactory  for  hogs,  though 
sia.all  i|uautities  will  be  ejiieii  under  f.M- 
vor.-ible  conditions.  Tin*  v.alue  (>f  {•loM-r 
liay  is  W(‘ll  stated  by  I’rof.  .1.  .V.  Simms 
of  till’  Fonnecticut  Agriciiltura ,  College: 

''''■•  F.-isterii  farmer  lias  long  over¬ 
looked  in  a  large  measun*  the  value  of 
good  elo\'er  h.a.V.  Its  effieieue.V  for  feed¬ 
ing  ilair.x  cows  is  beginning  to  be  recog¬ 
nized.  but  most  men  are  astonished  at  the 
suggestion  that  it  is  a  v.-iluable  fee<l  for 
hogs  as  well.  Tt  is  espei*i;ill.\-  v.-ilualib* 
when  being  fed  to  liogs  where  tlu*  con- 
c(*utrate  ration  is  prineipally  made  up  of 
eitlier  corn  or  wheat  middlings  or  a  (“om- 
bination  of  the  two.  (’lover  hiiy  is  \eiy 
rich  in  lime  in  adiiition  to  carrying  other 
minerals  wliicli  are  needed  for  bone  f<ir- 
mjitioii  and  pro[ier  fiinetioning  of  rhe  in- 
tern.al  oi-gans.  Fiirtiier,  as  with  other 
b'gnmc  Iia.vs,  it  is  rich  in  vitamines.  re- 
ccntl.v  discovered  but  little  understood 
substance’s,  which  are  necessary  to  life 
.•lud  health.  Doth  corn  and  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  being  woefully  low  in  lime  <*outent 
and  eontaining  otlier  miiier.’ils  in  insutfi- 
cient  (|uantities.  as  well  as  having  some  of 
tlx*  vitamines  in  too  small  proportions, 
are  gr<*atl.v  benefited  as  a  ration  when 
cl()V(*r  li.a.v  is  added.  It  has  be«*n  foiiixl 
th.at  16(1  iiounds  of  good  cio\cr  hay  ofte  i 
roidac<*s  160  pounds  of  eoru  or  wheat  mid- 
diings.  which  cost  two  or  tliree  times  as 
much,  and  that  tlic  animal  hecoim-s  in  bel¬ 
ter  thrift  because  of  tlie  change,  the  add¬ 
ed  bulk  of  the  hay*  causing  contentment 
and  the  added  lime  and  the  vitamines  fur¬ 
nishing  the  substances  for  i)r<)per  maiu- 
tainance. 

In  fe(*ding  clover  hay  to  hogs  the  best 
ha.v  obtainable  should  be  used,  tlx*  firs’ 
cutting  usually  being  tlx*  l)est.  since  it  is 
com  jia  rati  vel.v  fre^*  from  co.arse  woody 
stems,  wliicli  the  Imgs  will  not  eat.  Kee;) 
this  before  them  in  sljitted  racks  so  that 
it  may  be  eaten  at  will,  and  feed  just 
enougii  grain  in  addition  to  keej)  tlx*  bogs 
in  good  condition.  This  will  be  66-S6 
per  cent  of  tlu*  amoiint  ne(*ded  when  no 
bay  is  being  fed,  ;iceoi:ding  to  the  (iii.’ility 
of  tlie  Iiay  used. 

It  will  also  replace  part  of  the  ratmn 
of  growing  and  fattening  hogs  when  fed 
in  tlu*  sams  way  and  will  result  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  saving  in  cost. 

Alfalfa.  Soy  beans  or  other  legume  Imy 
may  replace  the  clover  hay  without  de¬ 
creasing  the  value  of  the  ration.  As  is 
the  case  with  clover  hay,  the  liner  liay 
used  the  better,  as  the  hog  will  refuse  tlu* 
coarser  portious.' 
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“$1522  a  Day  for  Four  Days” 

Tells  the  actual  experience  of  a  man  and  his  two 
sons  who  made  $60.00  extra  money  in  four  days  on 
the  White  Rock  Farm  in  Pocahontas  County,  Iowa.  In¬ 
teresting  reading  based  on  facts.  Get  this  little  booklet. 
This  extra  profit  was  made  by  using  a 
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Get  These  Free  Books 

Get  booklet  "$15,00  a  Day  for  Four  Days,** 
also  John  Deere  Spreader  Booklet. 

Tells  all  about  manure,  how  and  when  to  spread 
it.  A  real  treatise  on  manure.  Worth  money  to 
you.  It  shows  how  simple  and  easy  the  John 
Deere  is  to  operate  and  why  this  machine  will  give 
better  and  longer  service  than  other  spreaders. 

“Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  toUse  Them** 
A  156-page  text  book  on  farm  machinery.  Covers 
such  subjects  as  “The  plow,  its  history  and  uses,” 
“How  to  hitch  to  plows  correctly,”  “How  to  adjust 
plows,”  “Proper  use  of  the  disc  harrow,”  “Things 
to  remember  when  planting  corn, ’’“Proper  method 
of  corn  cultivation,”  “Curing  hay,”  etc.  A  book  for 
your  library.  Worth  dollars.  Illustrates  and  de¬ 
scribes  a  full  line  of  modern  farm  implements. 

To  get  these  books  state  the  im¬ 
plements  in  which  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  and  ask  for  package  MS- 135. 


The  SPREADER  with  the  BEATER  on  the  Axle 


While  it  always  has  paid  to  use  a  John  Deere  Spreader,  this  year  it 
will  mal:e  bigger  profits  than  ever  before.  Extra  bushels,  extra  tons 
mean  extra  profits  this  year. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops  possible.  It  enables  you 
to  fertilize  more  land  with  the  same  amount  of  manure.  It  spreads 
the  manure  evenly.  Every  foot  of  the  ground  is  covered  and  you 
control  the  distribution  to  suit  the  soil  or  crop  conditions.  The  John 
Deere  Spreader  makes  top  dressing  practicable,  which  you  know  has 
proven  unusually  profitable.  It  enables  you  to  utilize  bam-yard  ma¬ 
nure  economically  and  profitably. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  a  real  time  and  labor  saver  which  means  much  to  you  un¬ 
der  existing  farm  labor  conditions.  Due  to  its  unusual  construction  and  extreme  sim¬ 
plicity,  it  will  give  more  years  of  satisfactory  service  at  less  cost  per  year  to  operate. 


Mounting  the  Beater  on  the  Axle 

A  Patented  Feature 

Makes  Possible  These  Distinctive  Advantages: 
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The  beater  drive  is  strong  and  durable.  It  has 
the  same  principles  and  is  as  simple  as  a  triple¬ 
geared  horse  power.  The  gears  are  enclosed  in  a 
dust-proof  case.  They  run  in  a  bath  of  oil.  No 
dust  or  dirt  can  reach  them. 

It  is  easy  to  load  from  the  front  to 
the  rear.  You  see  where  every  forkful 
of  manure  goes.  It  is  only  38"  to  the 
top  of  the  box.  A  boy  can  load  it. 

High  drive  wheels  are  used.  The  draft 
has  not  been  sacrificed  to  make  an  easy 
loading  machine.  Mounting  the  beater 
on  the  axle  made  this  unnecessary. 
High  drive  wheels  save  horse  flesh. 

Unusually  simple  —  no  clutches  —  no 
chains.  The  simplest  spreader  built. 
Only  about  half  the  castings  on  it  nec¬ 
essary  on  other  spreaders.  No  clutches 


or  chains.  All  of  the  main  working  parts  mount¬ 
ed  on  the  rear  axle— not  affected  by  twisting 
strains.  They  can’t  get  out  of  line  and  cause 
binding,  heavy  draft  and  breakage. 

It*s  an  easy  running  spreader.  High  drive 
wheels,  roller  bearings  at  both  ends  of  the  beater, 
ball-bearing  eccentric  apron  drive,  revolving  rake 
and  even  distribution  of  load,  all  help  to  make 
the  John  Deere  a  horse  saver. 

A  boy  can  operate  it.  A  boy  old  enough  to 
drive  horses  can  operate  the  John  Deere  Spreader 
as  easily  as  you  can.  Tell  him  where  to  set  the 
feed  lever  and  he  can  easily  put  the  machine  in 
and  out  of  gear.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it. 

The  ball-bearing  eccentric  apron  drive,  non¬ 
racing  apron,  revolving  rake  are  other  features 
which  also  help  to  increase  its  efficiency.  A  wide 
spread  attachment  and  straw  spreading  attach¬ 
ment  can  be  furnished  when  desired. 


John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 
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^^'HEN  PHCXS  ARC  mCH 
and  LABOR  IS  SHORT 

the  farmer  MUST  save  time  and  effort, 
not  only  in  producing,  but  in  hauling.  The 
larger  the  load  and  the  faster  the  trip  to  mar¬ 
ket,  the  greater  the  profit. 

Good  roads  have  always  helped  the  farmer. 
Now  they  are  indispensable.  Farm  labor  is  scarce.  Wages 
are  high.  Every  hour  wasted  on  the  highway  cuts  down  out¬ 
put  and  eats  a  hole  in  profits. 

What  the  farmer  needs  is  not  a  patch  of  hard  road 
here  and  there,  but  a  connected  system  of  hard  roads  putting 
him  in  easy  reach  .of  his  markets.  And  to  get  the  best  prices 
he  needs  roads  that  stay  good  365  days  a  year. 

There  is  no  reason  why  farming  communities 
should  not  have  perfect  systems  of  permanent  highways.  It  is 
entirely  up  to  them.  The  roads  can  be  built  in  two  or  three 
seasons.  When  the  cost  is  spread  over  fifteen  or  twenty  yean 
the  annual  tax  for  both  interest  and  principal  is  only  a  few 
cents  per  acre.  In  Vermilion  County,  Illinois,  for  example,  a 
magnificent  concrete  system  is  being  built  and  the  annual  tax 
is  only  about  8c  per  acre  per  year,  for  20  years,  which  covers 
the  interest  and  gradually  pays  off  the  debt. 

The  farmer  should  act  now  in  getting  road  plans  under  way 
to  further  his  own  interests.  Systems  of  permanent  highways 
benefit  everyone,  but  to  the  farmer  they  are  indispensable. 

Portland  Cement  Association 


ATLANTA 

CHICAGO 

DALLAS 

DENVER 

INDIANAPOLS 


Offices  at 

KANSAS  CITY 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW  YORK 
PARKEHBBURG 


PITTSBURGH 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
WASHINGTON 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


SILOS 


SAVE  MONEY 
by  buying  NOW. 

Lumber  is  hard  to  get  and  price  is 
climbing  liigher.  lilberul  caHh 
•ml  early  aliipiiient  dIccouiitH. 
Take  no  chances  on  late  del¬ 
iveries  tliis  j’ear.  A  Globe 
Silo  is  your  best  bet  thisyear. 
Adjustable  door-frame  with 
ladder  combined.  6-foot 
extension  Roof  makes  com¬ 
plete  silo  with  less  expense. 
\V  tndo w  free. 

ljuy  Now— Ship  Now— Pay 
Now — Save  Now— Write  Now. 


GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  2-12  Willow  St.,  Sidney.  N.Y. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


put  the  mark  of  "good  business” 
on  your  farm.  They  look  quality 
because  they  are  made  on  a  qual¬ 
ity  basis,  Creosoted  wo^  staves 
defy  decay;  tight,  safe-like  doors 
are  efficient  and  convenient;  extra- 
heavy  hoops  hold  the  structure 
firm.  Improved  g^y-wlro  anchor¬ 
age  eyatera  prevents  blowing 
over  or  twisting.  Send  for  de~ 
•  acriptivo  folder.  Save  by 
ordering  early. 

Die  nreamery  Packsge  Mfg.Co. 
338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vk 


.moi 


100  Lbs. 

fROlEIN  24*  ^  FAT  S* 


Krause  Dairy  Feed 


DAIRY  FEED 

DUtiUcr*  Dried  Craint,  Brewers  Dried 
Cbiteo  Fe^,  Old  Procee*  Liiwe«d  Oil  Meet, 
Melt  ^rouU,  Colton  Seed  Me*l,  Kormoy 
Food,  BedferCorn Oil  Meet.  Wheel  Brea. 

and  Wheel  Middlinge  with  Crout^ 
Bcreeain;*  aot  cxceedmt  Mill  Rub,  SelL 

Cha*.  A.  KrauM  Milling  Co. 

Mo-wAvija.  «u. 


Your  Cows  Are  A  Gold  Mine 


Milk  is  a  big  dividend  payer  right 
of  production  by  selling  your 
KRAUSE  DAIRY  FEED. 

Used  by  itself  or  in  combination  with 
home  grown  products,  it  is  a  high- 
grade,  big -yield  dairy  feed  on  which 
your  herd  will  thrive  and  produce  to 
its  limit  without  danger.  Safe — sure 


now  if  you  keep  down  its  cost 
high  priced  grain  and  feeding 

— profitable.  Write  at  once  for  sam¬ 
ple  of  KRAUSE  DAIRY  FEED  and 
handy  pocketrecord  book  Free.  Give 
name  of  your  dealer. 

Chas.  A.  Krause  Milling  Co., 
3702  Burnham  St.  Milwaukee.  Wisconsia 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Paryalyzed  Cow 

I  have  a  cow  about  five  years  old  that 
seems  to  have  lost  the  use  of  her  tail, 
as  she  does  not  use  it,  and  always  keep# 
her  back  humped  or  curved  up.  Could 
it  be  that  she  has  hurt  her  spine?  She 
eats  well  and  has  good  pasture,  but  ia 
quite  thin.  W.  E.  A. 

New  York. 

This  apparently  is  a  case  of  paralysis 
and  may  have  been  due  to  au  injury, 
such  as  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the 
scrum  just  above  the  tail.  There  is  no 
remedy.  If  there  is  no  history  of  an 
accident,  we  should  advise  you  to  have 
the  cow  tested  with  tuberculin,  at 
tuberculosis  of  the  bones  of  the  spin# 
sometimes  is  present  in  such  cases. 

A.  S.  A. 


Ailing  Dog 

I  had  a  bull  terrier  pup  which  in  th# 
Spring  had  a  few  yellow-  water  pimples 
on  stomach,  and  then  began  to  lose  all 
her  hair  and  break  out  all  over  in  boil# 
crusts  and  sores.  I  gave  her  castor 
oil,  sulphur  and  vermifuge,  and  bathed 
her  in  carbolic  acid  water  and  rubbed 
carbolated  salve  all  over  her.  Fed  *11 
bread  and  milk.  She  lingered  all  Sum¬ 
mer  and  finally  died.  We  have  lost  sev¬ 
eral  young  dogs  that  way.  What  is  it 
and  what  can  you  give  other  dogs  to 
prevent  and  cure  it.  Q.  Q-  c* 

Virginia. 

You  no  doubt  killed  the  dog  by  b.a th¬ 
ing  with  carbolic  solution  and  applying 
carbolic  salve.  Dogs  re.adily  absorb  car¬ 
bolic  acid  by  way  of  the  skin  and  are 
poisoned  thereby.  A  coal  tar  dip  solu¬ 
tion  is  safe  for  use  and  after  using  that 
the  main  dependance  should  be  placed  in 
sulphur  ointment  or  a  salve  or  lotion 
prescribed  or  supplied  by  a  graduate 
veterinarian.  The  dogs  also  should  have 
active  exercise  every  day,  clean  quarters 
and  light,  laxative  rations.  A.  S.  A. 


Colic 

I  have  a  horse  15  years  old  that  has 
very  frequent  attacks  of  kidney  trouble, 
especially  after  being  driven  on  the  road 
or  given  a  day’s  work  in  the  field.  lie  is 
in  good  condition  and  has  regular  exercise 
of  at  least  two  miles  each  way  to  the  milk 
station  every  day.  The  attacks  generally 
come  just  after  being  placed  in  the  stable, 
by  pawing,  then  will  lie  down  for  a  short 
time,  then  get  up  and  paw.  Sometimes 
the  attack  lasts  but  few  minutes,  other 
times  two  or  three  hours,  when  he  .seems 
to  be  completely  exhausted  and  wet  with 
sweat.  What  would  you  advise  for  a 
treatment  as  kidney  regulator,  or  at  least 
to  prevent  these  attacks?  ii.  i>.  w. 

New  York. 

The  horse  has  attacks  of  colic  from  in¬ 
digestion  and  formation  of  gas,  which 
causes  cramp  pains  and,  incidentally,  re¬ 
tention  of  urine.  Don’t  give  water  or  feed 
grain  when  the  horse  is  hot  and  tired.  Tjct 
him  eat  a  pound  or  so  of  hay  while  cool¬ 
ing  off.  then  allov/  water  and  then  grain. 
Give  him  a  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil  after 
each  attack.  Better  keep  on  hand  a  “colic 
drench”  or  two,  to  be  bought  from  the 
veterinarian.  Always  bed  the  horse  when 
he  comes  in.  That  may  induce  urination. 

A.  S.  A. 


Cough 

% 

We  have  a  horse  that  developed  pneu¬ 
monia  last  Spring  after  being  shipped 
from  the  West.  He  coughs  once  in  a 
while  yet.  Can  we  do  anything  for  this? 
Otherwise  he  is  perfectly  healthy. 

New  York.  A.  D. 

Cough  often  remains  for  a  long  time 
in  such  cases  as  a  result  of  chronic  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
throat  and  possibly  the  cause  may  be  an 
abscess  or  adhesion  in  the  lungs.  On 
general  principles  we  should  advise  you 
to  wet  all  feed  and  keep  the  stable  clean 
and  perfectly  ventilated  as  dust  or  irri¬ 
tating  gases  often  cause  cough.  If  the 
cough  proves  distressing  or  tends  to  per¬ 
sist,  give  half  an  ounce  of  glyco-heroin 
or  equine  cough  syrup  three  times  a  day 
and  increase  the  dose  gradually  if  that 
is  found  necessary.  The  horse  should 
have  exercise  in  the  open  air  every  day. 

A.  s.  A. 


Indigestion 

What  is  best  to  feed  a  horse?  I  have 
to  give  it  new  hay  and  10  quarts  of  oats. 
It  was  taken  sick  three  weeks  ago,  ap¬ 
parently  indigestion  and  colic;  10  days 
after  it  'had  a  shoe  boil  come.  Horse 
does  not  sweat  readily.  L.  E.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

All  changes  of  feed  should  be  made 
gradually.  New  oats  and  new  hay  sud¬ 
denly  fed  are  a  fertile  cause  of  coke  or 
of  other  forms  of  indigestion.  If  pos¬ 
sible  feed  old  oats  and  old  hay  and  when 
the  horse  is  well  gradually  add  new  feed 
until  at  length  it  wholly  takes  the  place 
of  the  old  grain  and  hay.  The  shoeboil 
was  caused  by  bruising  on  the  stall  floor 
or  ground.  It  may  disappear  if  you  make 
bruising  impossible  and  once  daily  apply 
tincture  of  iodine.  If  a  hard  lump  has 
formed,  however,  an  operation  will  be 
necessary  for  its  removal.  When  a  horse 
does  not  sweat  properly  in  hot  weather 
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overheating  is  the  nsnal  cause  and  that 
often  occurs  during  a  spell  of  indigestion 
Clip  the  horse,  allow  drinking  water 
often  when  at  work  and  if  not  badly  af¬ 
fected  he  should  gradually  recover. 

A.  S.  A. 


Country  Wide  Markets 

The  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
has  been  hampered  this  month  all  through 
the  northern  sections.  Accordingly,  sup¬ 
plies  have  not  been  excessive.  Scarcity 
of  cars  limited  arrivals,  even  where  snow 
and  cold  did  not  hinder.  The  situation 
favored  temporary  market  firmness  on 
lines,  like  potatoes,  beans  and  onions,  that 
have  been  weak  and  draggy  for  a  long 
time.  Producers  who  are  in  a  position 
to  market  their  holdings  promptly  real) 
the  benefit,  but  in  the  long  run  the  result 
is  to  slow  down  the  disposal  of  the  large 
stocks  on  hand. 

LARGE  POTATO  STOCKS  UNSOLD. 
Potatoes,  for  instance,  are  in  a  dan- 
gei'ous  position,  because  the  stock  on  hand 
is  2^4  times  as  large  as  on  the  corre¬ 
sponding  date  last  year,  according  to  of¬ 
ficial  estimate,  and  one-sixth  larger  than 
the  average  at  this  time  for  the  past  five 
years. 

On  several  of  these  years  there  was  a 
big  slump  of  prices  in  the  Spring.  The 
problem  is  Avhether  this  year’s  stock  can 
he  marketed  at  steady  prices  during  the 
next  three  months.  If  so,  it  will  have  to 
come  along  pretty  fast.  Some  of  the  es¬ 
timated  stock  will  never  come  to  market. 
The  usual  shrinkage  is  reckoned  about 
seven  per  cent.  It  is  likely  to  be  larger 
than  usual  this  year  on  account  of  freez¬ 
ing  in  the  field  and  during  handling  and 
transportation,  but  officials  close  to  tlio 
conditions  do  not  reckon  more  than  one 
to  three  per  cent  more  than  the  usual 
loss.  A  couple  of  million  bushels  extra 
loss  would  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  in  a 
stock  on  hand  of  147.000.000.  The  pres¬ 
ent  upward  bulge  of  prices  has  quickened 
the  movement  so  far  as  weathei^  and  wars 
permit.  Prices  are  up  .5  to  15  per  cent 
in  producing  sections  ranging  now  from 
,^1.10  per*  100  pounds  on  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  ^fountain  region  to  $1.20 
per  100  pounds  in  Wisconsin  and  about 
$2  in  Northern  Maine.  The  city  markets 
are  up  fully  as  much  ranging  ,$2.20  to 
$3  per  100  pounds.  New  York.  Boston 
and  Chicago  advanced  about  10  cents  per 
100  pounds.  The  Maine  and  New  York 
growers  get  about  two-thirds  of  the  city 
wholesale  price,  hut  Northwestern 
growers  are  not  so  fortunate.  A  Nevada 
grower  writes  that  the  best  offer  he  can 
got  is  00  cents  for  potatoes  that  wholesale 
in  California  cities  at  $2.75  to  .$3  per 
100  pounds.  He  gets  less  than  one-third 
of  the  city  price.  A  good  many  Western 
potatoes  bringing  the  growers  only  .50 
cents  a  bushel  have  been  sold  to  con¬ 
sumers  nt  .50  cents  a  peek.  A  little  more 
competition  among  buyers  and  more  co¬ 
operation  among  growers  has  helped  con¬ 
ditions  for  Maine  growers  and  might  do 
some  good  in  parts  of  the  West. 

MORE  FIRMNESS  IN  ONION  MARKETS. 

Onions  are  in  some  respects  in  just 
about  the  same  position  as  potatoes.  The 
stock  on  hand  appears,  according  to  of¬ 
ficial  figures,  to  be  twice  as  large  as  that 
of  last  year.  But  last  years  supply  was 
very  short.  Onions  are  used  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  soups  exported  for  army  use.  and 
last  year  not  anywhere  enough  could  be 
had  for  that  purpose.  The  onion  deal 
may  work  out  all  right  if  the  holders  do 
not  try  to  sell  together.  The  reason  of 
profitable  storage  will  not  last  very,  very 
long  and  the  stock  ought  to  be  coming 
forward  steadily.  Holders  have  been 
moderating  their  views  lately,  coming 
from  $3  down  to  $2.60  per  100  pounds 
•  in  ■  the  Eastern  producing  sections.  On 
the  other  hand  the  city  markets  are 
stronger,  some  getting  above  $3  per  sack. 

BOXED  APPLES  HAVE  A  LIMITED  MARKET. 

Apples  are  in  a  position  less  doubtful 
than  potatoes  or  onions.  The  supply  is 
lighter  than  usual,  and  barrel  stock,  es- 
peciallv.  ought  to  clear  up  all  right. 
Northwestern  box  apples  the  most  years 
the  strong  feature,  are  not  faring  so  well 
this  year.  Their  market  was  always  a 
somewhat  limited  one,  with  demand 
chiefly  for  table  use  and  for  window  de¬ 
coration.  The  great  increase  received 
this  year  has  supplied  these  needs  pretty 
thoroughly.  A  good  deal  of  the  stock 
coming  from  the  newer  orchards  in  the 
box  region  is  not  up  to  standard.  Apples 
have  been  listed,  wrapped  and  chromo 
labeled,  that  ought  to  have  been  made 
into  vinegar.  Freezing  has  made  no  end 
of  trouble  this  year,  and  a  lot  of  box 
stock  damaged  by  frost  has  been  sold  at 
auction  from  40c  to  $1  a  box.  a  price 
range  that  means  actual  net  loss  to  many 
distant  shippers.  Barrel  apples  of  good 
grade  have  been  doing  well.  Orchard  run 
Baldwins  bring  about  $4  at  the  country 
shipping  points.  In  the  cities.  No.  1  or 
large  Baldwins  being  $4  to  $6 ;  the 
lowest  figures  ruling  in  New  England  and 
the  highest  in  the  South  and  in  the  Great 
Lakes  regions.  Greenings  and  Spies  sell 
about  50c  to  $1  above  Baldwins,  and 
Ben  Davis  about  the  same  amount  below 
Baldwins. 

CABBAGE  HOLDING  THE  PKICE. 

The  situation  has  been  very  strong  in 
the  cabbage  market  ever  since  the  big 
freeze  in  early  Winter  which  left  a  re¬ 
duced  amount  of  stock  fit  for  long  ki^ii- 
ing.  Prices  have  forced  as  high  as  $70 
a  ton  in  some  cities  and  $3  per  barrel 
has  been  a  common  price  for  hai’d,  well 
trimmed,  well  sorted  stock.  There  is  no 
sign  of  market  weakness  as  yet.  G.  B.  F. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade  I 
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BUTTER. 

Itoceipts  .arc  light  and  prices  two  cents 
higher  on  most  lines  except  storage,  on 
which  the  Government  has  put  a  top 
price  of  4<)%  cents  for  two  weeks.  This 
is  about  one  cent  less  than  it  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  for.  and  some  of  the  higher  quality 
holdings  have  been  taken  off  the  market. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  .5.1  @  .54 

Good  to  Choice  .  ,50  @  52 

Lower  Grades .  42  @  47 

Storage,  good  to  choice, .  40  @  46 

Dairy,  best .  .51  ®  .52 

Common  to  Good .  42  @  47 

City  made .  36  &  39 

Packing  Stock .  34  @  39 

Process  .  39  ®  44 


CHEESE. 

Business  is  a  little  more  active,  especi¬ 
ally  on  army  contracts,  sales  of  about  175 
tons  being  reported  recently. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  2.5  ®  25}4 

Good  to  choice .  23  ®  241^ 

Lower  grades .  17  ®  22 

Skims,  best .  18  &  19!4 

Fair  to  good .  9  ®  14 


EGGS. 


The  market  is  very  strong  on  the  higher 
grades,  but  unsettled  on  medium  qualities 
and  storage.  Uhoice  Western  whites  are 
selling  above  70  cents,  and  nearby  of  large 
sizes  at  75  cents  or  more. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  73  ®  7.5 

Medium  to  good . .  ft5  ®  70 

Mixed  colors,  nearbybest .  ^  ®  70 

Common  to  good .  60  @  65 

Gathered,  best,  white .  70  ®  72 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  63  @  67 

Lower  grades .  45  @  50 

Storage,  best .  45  @  48 

Medium  to  Good  .  40  @  43 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 15  00  @15  75 

Pea . 13  75  @14  00 

California,  small  white, . 13  00  @13  .50 

Bod  Kidney . 14  00  @14  50 

Lima,  California . 13  00  @13  25 


DRE.SSED  POULTRY, 


Turkeys,  best  lb .  34  @  35 

Common  to  good  .  30  @.  33 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  40  @  45  | 

Roasters  .  30  @  35 

Fowls .  25  @  31 

Capons,  best  .  38  ®  40 

Smaller  sizes  .  83  @  37 

Roosters . '. . .  22  @  23 

Ducks . 27  @  28 

Geese  .  23  ®  26 

Guineas,  pair . 75  @  1  00 

Squabs,  doz .  1  50  @  7  25 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers . 10  25  @13  85 

Bulls  . 6  00  @11  00 

Cows  . 4  .50  ®  9  .50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 15  00  @18  50 

Culls .  8  00  ®13  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  7  00  @12  00 

Lambs  . 15  00  @20  00 

Hogs . 17  00  @17  75 


WOOL. 

The  market  is  (luiet.  but  prices  continue 
firm.  Recent  Imsiness  at  Boston  has 
lieen  :  New  York  and  Michigan  fine  un- 
Ava.slied,  (>.8  to  054c ;  unwashed  Delaine, 
7,‘5c ;  half  blood.  75  to  70c;  three-eighths 
blood.  77c.  Ohio  and  I*ennsjdvania  half 
blood  combing.  77  to  7.^c ;  unwashed  De¬ 
laine,  75  to  70c.  New  England  half  blood, 
70  to  72e:  three-eighths  blood,  75  to  705c. 
4'exas  fine  scoured,  .$1,050  to  .$1.72. 

FRUITS. 

.\pples  are  showing  a  large  proportion 
of  frost  damage  and  prices  on  such  lots 
are  cut  accordingly.  Cranberries  higher. 


Apples,  Albemarle,  bbl .  4  00  @  5  .50 

Ben  Davis .  3  00  ®  4  00 

Winesap  .  4  00  @  6  OO 

Twenty-Ounce  .  4  00  ®  5  50 

Greening  .  4  00  @700 

Baldwin .  3  .50  ®  6  00 


King .  4  00  @6  60 

Spy  .  4  00  @  5  50 

Pears— Kieffer.  bbl .  2  00  ®  3  50 

Cranberries,  bb! .  .15  00  @18  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  50  @  75 


VEGETABLES. 


Conditions  in  the  jiotato  market  are  un- 
^tisfactory,  a.s  there  is  almost  no  frost- 
free  stock  offered  and  many  iieople  object 
to  the  slightly  sweetish  taste  of  the  chilled 
potatoes.  Cabbage  scarce.  Onions  mov¬ 
ing  fairly  at  about  former  prices.  South¬ 
ern  green  stuff  selling  in  a  wide  range 
because  of  frost  damage. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  100  lbs .  2  50 


Maine,  100  lbs .  2  25 

Jersey,  lOOlbs .  2  00 

State  and  Western,  100  lbs .  2  25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  1  00 

Beets,  bbl .  3  00 

Carrots,  bbl . 2  .50 

Cabbage,  bbl .  2  00 

Ton  . 35  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  .50 

Onions,  State  and  W’n.,  100  lbs.  .  2  00 

Peppers,  bu . 3  00 

String  Beans  bu .  100 

Turnips,  bbl, .  1  25 

Squash,  bbl .  2  00 

Peas,  bu . 3  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  3  50 

Tomatoes,  Greenhou.se,  lb .  15 

Mushrooms  lb  . .  25 

Horseradish.  100  lbs . 5  00 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz .  1  00 

Salsify.  100  bunches  .  5  00 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl . 2  00 

Kale,  bbl . 1 .50 

Parsley,  bbl . 4  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  3  00 


@  3  30 
@  3  25 
@  2  25 
@  3  25 
@  2  50 
@  4  50 
@  4  00 
®  3  00 
@55  00 
@2  50 
@  3  25 
®  8  00 
@  9  00 
@  4  00 
®  3  25 
@  7  00 
@  4  50 
@  35 

@  .55 

@  8  50 
®  1  75 
@  7  00 
@  4  00 
@  2  75 
@10  00 
f<6  6  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Some  .sales  of  No.  1  hay  in  New  York 
are  reported  at  ,$40.  This  is  solely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  railroad  situation,  wliich 
makes  hay  shipment*  slow  and  difficult. 
AYe  have  many  requests  for  the  names  of 
hui/crs  of  hay  -not  commission  men. 
Most  commission  dealers  do  more  or  less 
buying,  according  to  their  needs,  but  we 
cannot  guarantee  that  they  will  buy  at 
any  special  time  or  price.  Those  who 
want  to  turn  the  hay  into  money  quickly 
are  advised  to  deal  with  their  local  buy- 


JT/ic  RURAL  N 


ers.  8traw  is  very  scarce  here,  some 
choice  rye  having  sold  above  .$20. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  .18  00  @40  00 

No.  2 . 35  00  @37  00 

No.  3  . 32  00  @34  00 

Clover  mixed . 28  00  @34  00 

Straw,  Bye, . 19  00  @20  00 


GRAIN. 


Wheat.  No.  2.  red,  . . .  2  26  @ 

Corn,  new .  1  75  @  2  OO 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  96  @  99 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  197  @2  00 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  qualit.v  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popu¬ 
lation. 


Bnttor — Best  prints . 

Tub,  good  to  choice . 

.58 

Egg.s  —  b^ancy  . 

.80 

Gathered,  good  to  choice. 

. .  .65 

.70 

Medium  grades . 

. .  .55 

.60 

I’otatoes  lb . 

. .  .04 

.05 

Cabbage,  lb . 

. .  .04 

.05 

Apples,  doz . 

. .  .30 

.60 

T-urkeys,  lb . . 

.42 

Fowls,  lb . 

.,36 

I 


Since  the  Government  took  charge  of 
the  railroads  many  trains  have  been  laid 
off.  on  some  of  the  larger  roads  more  than 
100  being  removed.  Doubtless  many  peo¬ 
ple  have  wondered  how  this  could  be  done 
without  demoralizing  travel,  or  if  these 
trains  were  not  necessai’.v,  wh.v  were  they 
not  taken  off  before?  The  fact  is  thii't 
few  roads  dared  make  economies  of  this 
kind  that  they  knew  were  feasible,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  effect  on  their  stock  in  the 
various  exchanges  where  it  was  sold.  The 
news  that  any  road  was  economizing  by 
cutting  down  train  service  or  equipment 
was  given  wide  publicity,  and  used  to 
hammer  down  the  selling  price  of  the 
stock.  Government  conti'ol  and  guarantee 
of  income  has  now  given  opportunity  to 
make  what  they  know  to  be  needed  eco¬ 
nomies  without  being  at  the  mercy  of  the 
stockjobbing  cutthroats.  For  a  time  at 
least  we  shall  no  longer  see  solid  daytime 
trains  of  parlor  cars  with  a  handful  of  pas¬ 
sengers,  who  did  not  nearly  pay  for  the 
wear  and  tear  on  tracks  and  equipment. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Receipts  are  light  and  market  very  firm. 
Best  prints,  56  to  57c ;  fancy  tub,  .54  to 
55c ;  good  to  choice,  ,50  to  5.3c ;  lower 
grades,  45  to  4Sc. 

EGGS. 

Supplies  are  very  small,  including 
storage  stock.  Fancy  lots  of  nearby  have 
worked  out  at  7.3c  or  above.  Good  to 
choice,  6.3  to  6Sc;  medium  grades,  50  to 
58c;  storage,  43  to  46e. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Good  deinand  for  heavy  fowls  and  soft- 
meated  chickens ;  coarse  grades  selling 
slowly.  Fowls.  26  to  29c ;  chickens,  25  to 
29c ;  ducks.  26  to  30c ;  geese,  28  to  29c ; 
old  roostei's,  20  to  21c ;  guineas,  pair,  45 
to  .5.5c;  pigeons,  pair,  20  to  25c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys  scarce ;  market  strong  on 
jn-ime  fowls  and  chickens.  Fowls,  best, 
.30  to  .31c ;  common  to  good,  25  to  29o ; 
chickens,  fancy  broilers.  .35  to  37c;  roost¬ 
ers,  .30  to  .32c  turkeys,  26  to  .34c;  ducks, 

$5  to  ’  squabs,  doz., 

frltits. 


Ajiple.s  selling  well  when  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  King,  bbl.,  .$4  to  .$5.75;  Spy,  ,$4 
to  .$5.,50;  Ilubbardston,  .$3.25  to  $5.25- 
Baldwin,  .3.50  to  .$5.50;  Greening,  .$4  to 
.$6.50;  York.  .$3  to  $5.25;  Ben  Davis,  .$.3 
to  ,$3.50.  Cranberries,  bbl.,  ,$1.3  to  .$18; 
strawberries,  qt.,  50  to  75c. 

VEGETABLES. 

Serious  frost  damage  noted  in  most  re¬ 
ceipts  of  perishables.  Potatoes.  100  lbs. 
$2.25  to  ,$2.40;  sweet  potatoes,  %-bkt.. 
75c  to  $1..30;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  15  to 
28c  ;  cabbage,  ton,  ,$40  to  .$65;  kale,  bbl., 
onion.s.  100  lbs.,  .$1.40  to 
.$2.90;  turnips,  100  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.75;  let¬ 
tuce,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.,50. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Ilay.  Timothy.  No.  1,  .$29  to  .$29.,50 ; 
No.  2.  ,$27.50  to  $28.50;  No.  .3,  .$24.,50  to 
.$25.;.)0;  clover  mixed.  $2.3  to  $27.  Straw 
rye,  $16  to  $18  ;  wheat  and  oat,  $14  to  $15! 


.$1.,>0  to  $1.40;  oats,  6oe  to  70c;  hay,  per 
ton,  $18  to  .$20;  baled.  .$27  to  .$30- 
•straw,  .$9  to '$11;  corn  fodder,  3MiC  to 
4c  jier  sheath.  I’otatm's,  per  bu,  $1.20 
to  $1..30.  Apjde.s.  75c  to  $1.25;  turnips, 
90c;  cabbage.  100  lbs.,  $1.50;  beans,  per 
Ul.  1()C  to  18c.  Butter,  50c  to  55c;  eggs, 
,)0c  to  52c.  .Alilk,  per  qt.  8c.  We  pay 
for  flour  per  barrel:  Straight.  $10; 

Blended  $10.50.  Spring  Wheat,  $12  to 

li'-au,  per 

100  ]b.s,  $2._u.  Middlings,  $2.70,  and  other 
f'ied  IS  high.  Cows  sell  at  from  $60  to 
$100,  as  to  quality  and 
beef,  12c  to  14c  per  lb. 

Fat  calves,  12c  to  14<-. 

22c.  Live,  about  20c. 

.$5  to  $6  each.  Chickens,  per  lb.,  2()c 
Ducks,  22c.  Geese,  per  lb.,  22c.  Tur¬ 
keys.  27c  to  30c.  Dressed  poultry,  .30c 
to  40c.  The  horse  market  is  slow,  not 
so  much  demand  for  them,  nor  so  high  a 
priee.  e.  t.  s. 

Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 


s;rade.  Dressed 
Live.  Sc  to  10c. 
Hogs,  dressed. 
Suckling  pigs. 


EW-’  O  RK  E  R 


Make  Concrete  Improvements 
During  the  Winter  Months 


Cold  weather  need  not  stop  concrete  work.  There  are  many 
improvements  that  can  be  made  indoors  in  the  bitterest 
weather.  Among  these  are  floors,  indoor  steps,  rollers,  posts, 
foundations  for  engines  and  furnaces,  drain  pipe,  troughs, 
tanks,  etc.  Make  these  and  other  improvements  the  sanitary, 
economical,  everlasting  way  with 

ALPHA"KrCEMENT 


ALPHA  represents  the  best  that  can 
be  produced  in  a  Portland  Cement. 
It  is  carefully  made  under  the  super-, 
vision  of  chemists,  who  test  hourly 
to  make  sure  that  every  ounce  is 
pure  and  of  full  binding  power 
and  strength. 


We  recommend  ALPHA  for  all  kinds 
of  concrete  work  because  we  know 
that  for  a  generation  it  has  produced 
the  best  concrete.  Every  bag  of  it  is 
guaranteed  to  meet  the  standard 
specifications  for  strength,  fineness 
and  binding-power. 


Get  our  prices  on  ALPHA.  We  can  supply  you  with  any  quantity  from  a  bag  to  a 
carload.  Come  in  and  ask  for  helpful  free  building  Service  Sheets.  We  will  also 
give  you  a  copy  of  “ALPHA  Cement— How  to  Use  It,"  a  96-page  book  that  shows 
how  to  make  scores  of  concrete  improvements  on  the  farm  and  around  the  home, 
how  to  do  successful  concrete  work  in  cold  weather,  etc. 

Alpha  Cement  Dealers  of  New  York  State 

If  you  don’t  know  a  nearby  Alpha  Dealer,  address  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 
mentioning  The  Rural  New  Yorker  and  the  building  or  improvement  that  interests  you. 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


Let  Me  Pay  the  Postage 
on  My  Big  Free  Book  to  You 

f  Just  send  a  letter  or  postcard  and  I’ll  send  you  this 

k'  -  bargains  at  once— 

&  /  ALL  CHARGES  PREPAID.  This  book  shows 

-  over  150  styles  of  buggies  and  tells  how  you  can 

Save*2Sa.:r. SPLIT  HICKORY  Buggy 

and  a  corresponding  amount  on  any  Other 
vehicle  Built  in  my  own  factory — sold 


H.  c.  PHELPS,  ptm.  direct  without  any 
enables  me  to  sell  you  a  BETTER  buggy 


dealer's  profit  added 

- HiK  Duggy  for  LESS  money.  Over 

250,000  of  mj  buRides  to  oie  today.  1  fffve  yoa  m  2-year  suarantao  and  a  80- 

day  rw  roadte.t.  flu  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Sta.290  Columbus,  0.' 


Wrife  fof 
Free  Book 

Tooav 


r 


:rr 
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No.  8  Spiral  Wide  Spreader 
Latest  in  Harvester  Spreaders 

Y^I^E  have  added  the  New  No.  8  Spreader 
▼  V  —  spiral  -wide-spread,  light-draft  —  to  the 

Low  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf  and  20th  Century  lines. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  suit  exactly  any  farmer, 

whatever  his  previous  spreader  experience  has  been. 

If  you  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  No.  8,  the  spreader  for  every  average  farm,  the 
lightest-draft  spreader  made,  write  us  and  we  will  put  you  in 
touch  with  the  dealer.  No.  8  has  the  famous ‘International 
spiral  wide-spread  that  has  thoroughly  demonstrated  its  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  widQ  spreader  for  all-around  use.  In  addition,  the 
Low  Com  King,  Cloverleaf  and  20th  Century  lines  provide 
you  with  your  choice  of  larger  capacity  spreaders,  with  the 
regular  disk  wide-spread  (well  known  wherever  spreaders  are 
sold)  or  with  the  spiral  spread  on  special  order. 

The  New  No.  8  Spiral  Wide  Spreader  and  other  Low  Com 
King,  Cloverleaf  and  20th  Century  spreaders  will  go  onto 
many  thousands  of  farms  this  year.  They  are  all  light-draft„ 
low-loading,  easy-handling,  built  of  steel  — and  satisfactory. 
It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  catalogues.  Write  the  address 
below. 

hfernational  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(laconpontci) 

CHICAGO 
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Do  Your  Plowing  Whenever  You  Want  to 

DON’T  delay  plowing  because  your  ground  is  too  hard  for  horses  to 
break  or  too  soft  to  support  their  weight. 

The  Huber  Light  Four  gets  the  plowing  done  when  you  want  it. 
Powerful  enough  to  pull  three  14"  bottoms  over  any  field.  Light  enough 
to  work  on  fields  impassable  to  horses.  Works  on  plowed  ground  with¬ 
out  packing,  gggjjgg  fouj.  three-horse  teams,  it  operates 

all  farm  machinery.  Gives  power  for  threshing,  pumping 
water,  running  the  baler,  filling  the  silo.  Pays  its  way  on 
the  farm  every  day  in  the  year. 

12  h.p.  at  the  draw-bar,  25  h.p.  at  the  pulley.  Center  draft. 
Direct  drive.  Turns  in  a  six  foot  radius.  Never  runs  hot. 
Self-steering  in  the  furrow.  Easy  to  manage.  Easily  plows 
an  acre  an  hour.  Adjusts  itself  to  any  field.  Speed  2^  to 
4  miles  per  hour.  Burns  gasoline,  kerosene  or  distillate. 

Doing  the  Impossible*’  gives  the 
proofs.  Send  for  it  today, 

THE  HUBER  MFC.  CO.  424  Center  St.  Marion,  Ohio 


HOGS  ADVANCE 
200  PER  CENT 

Buyers  at  Chicago  are  paying  as  high 
as  18^  per  pound  for  live  hogs,  the  highest 
price  in  history.  Compared  with  two  years 
ago,  this  is  an  advance  of  200%.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  strong  and  sure  to  continue.  Here  is  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  secure  big  returns. 

Feed  your  pigs 

Reichard’s  Digester  Tankage 

and  watch  ’em  grow  into  dollars.  This  superior  brand  of  tankage  supplies  the  necessary  mus¬ 
cle  and  bone-building  materials  lacking  in  all  grain  feeds.  It  insures  health,  perfect  digestion, 
quick  and  even  development  and  makes  big  profits  sure.  You  can’t  afford  to  do  without  it. 

The  sensational  Berkshire  boar  shown  above — Mmestic  Mammoth  229500 — weighed  407  lbs. 
at  seven  months  of  age.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Carter,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  who  regularly 
fed  him  Keichard’s  Digester  Tankage. 


Write  tor  samples  of  tankage,  prices  and  interesting  booklet,  FREE. 


ROBERT  A.  REICHARD  15  W.  Lawrence  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


Your  stock,  tools,  hay  and  grain  rep¬ 
resent  years  of  hard  work  and  care¬ 
ful  planning.  Don’t  take  chances  Vv^ith  your  equipment;  it 
is  vital  to  your  success.  Shelter  it  in  fireproof  farm  build¬ 
ings,  constructed  of  the  same  material  used  in  fire  proofing  the  great 
‘^skyscrapers’*  of  our  cities.  It  will  not  burn,  warp  or  shrink  saves 
painting  and  repairs. 


Natco  on  the  Farm 


means  permanent  farm  buildings  that  are  practically  everlasting.  The  smooth 
glazed  walls  are  easy  to  keep  clean — no  place  for  germs  to  hide.  Dead-air  spaces 
keep  Natco  buildings  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.  Free  from  dampness  and 
mildew.  They  are  handsome  and  durable— will  increase  the  value  of  your  farm. 


The  Natco  Silo'is  the  best  ensilage  preserver — the  silo  of  no  regrets  and  no  repairs. 
Strongly  reinforced — has  no  hoops  to  tighten.  Will  “Last  for  Generations. 


Ask  your  building  supply  dealer  to  show  you  samples  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile  and 

to  quote  prices.  You’ll  be 
surprised  to  find  how  eco- 

struettL  reaily^S..  National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

^lansfoi^^man^arm*  1121  Fulton  Buildinfl  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories  assure  a  wide  and 


plans  for  many  fan 
buildings  — free  if 
you  expect  to 
build. 

Write  us  direct 
for  new"Nat- 
co  on  the 
Farm’ ’ 
book— 1918 
Edition 
—It’s 
free, 


economical  distribution. 


Pigs  and  Sheep 


A  New  York  Policeman’s  Pigs 

Police  Sergeant  .7.  P.  Day.  of  New 
York,  is  a  reader  of  Tiik  U.  N.-Y..  and 
sends  iis  this  picture  of  a  Tamworth  sow 
and  family  on  his  farm  in  Columbia 
('ounty.  N.  Y.  Tlie.se  jiigs  were  born 
last  .Tune,  when  tin*  sow  was  about  a 
year  old.  and  late  in  November  she  far¬ 
rowed  n  more — ‘JO  for  the  season — (piite 
a  family  to  look  after  in  war  times. 
She  does  it  well,  however.  As  we  see 
in  the  jiictnre  Mrs.  Tamworth  takes  her 
voting  jirivilege  .seriously  and  intemds 
that  her  children  shall  walk  a  straight 
path  and  learn  good  table  manners. 

A  Small  Flock  of  Sheep 

It  might  interest  some  readers  to  know 
what  income  a  small  flock  of  sheep  will 
bring  in  when  [iroperly  cared  for.  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  good  many  small  farms  could  keep 


not  lose  a  sheep  or  lamb  in  12  months.  I 
have  at  the  present  time,  January  9, 
191 S,  15  breeding  ewes  and  five  ewe 
lambs.  My  income  would  have  been  much 
bi'tter  if  my  shee]i  had  all  been  of  breed¬ 
ing  age.  If  everyone  had  been  a  ewe  to 
breed,  and  each  one  would  have  brought 
only  one  himh  ( Shropshires  will  u.sually 
raise  more  than  100  per  cent  lambs).  o\ir 
income  account  would  have  been  likt! 
this: 


IGO  lbs.  wool .  ,$94.02 

20  lambs  .  220.40 


Total  gross  income .  .$.321.02 

Dividing  the  total  gross  income  by  the 
total  cost.  .$.3.50,  would  give  ns  90  per  cent 
on  the  investment.  Our  prospects  for 
this  coming  year  are  as  good  as  last  year, 
or  even  better.  s.  it. 

Huron  Co.,  O. 

R.  N.-Y’. — The  man  who  invests  his 


a  small  Hock  of  slice])  and  materially  in¬ 
crease  their  income.  I  am  only  a  cash 
rente)-  on  a  OS-acre  farm. 

I  started  into  the  Winter  of  191(>-1T 
with  20  head  of  grade  Shropshire  ewes 
and  ewe  lambs;  12  head  wore  ewes  to 
br(‘ed  ;  eight  were  ewe  lambs.  Only  eight 
of  the  12  brought  lambs.  ’I'liey  raised  10 
lambs.  I  sold  live  of  them  and  kejit  five 
cf  ilie  ewe  lambs. 

My  income  was  as  follows: 


100)  Ihs.  wool . 

Fiv<‘  lambs  . 

,$94.02 

50.8.5 

50.00 

'fotal  gross  income . 

,$201.47 

The  value  of  the  sheep  and 

expenses 

arc*  as  follows: 

20  head  of  sheep.  $12.50  a[)iece.. 

$250.00 

Winter  care  . 

70.00 

Summer  pasture  . 

25.00 

Miscellaneous  expenses  . 

5.00 

Use  of  ram . 

0.00 

Total  amount  investment:... 

,$:h50.00 

Dividing  the  gross  income.  ,$201.47,  by 
the  cost.  .$.'{5(),  gives  us  50  per  cent  011  the 
investment. 


I  consider  that  kind  of  an  investment 
imu-ii  better  than  buying  F.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  4  per  cent  gold  Liberty  bonds,  of 
which  w(‘  also  have  a  few.  1  have  made 
a  pretty  liberal  charge  of  more  than  .$5  a 
head  for  the  care  of  a  sheep.  Every 
shi“(“i)  man  in  Northern  ()hio  knows  that 
is  a  big  jirice  for  tlie  care  of  a  sheep.  I 
know  they  do  not  cost  quit)'  that  nuu-h. 
I  take  good  care  of  mine.  They  get  some 
grain  every  day  after  they  are  put  in  the 
yard  for  Winter.  I  do  not  believe  in  let¬ 
ting  them  run  down  and  then  just  before 
lambing  time  want  to  feed  tlicm  vip  in  a 
hurry.  I  helii-ve  a  little  grain  every  (lay 
is  much  better.  It  works  well  with  me. 

It  is  not  very  hard  work  to  care  for  a 
small  Hock  of  sheep.  In  fact,  I  would 
sooner  care  for  20  sliee])  than  two  milch 
cows.  ITie  work  is  much  cleaner  and 
jih-.-isanter  and  (piicker  ^lone,  and  tin'  re¬ 
turns  are  much  better.  hat  dairyman 
can  show  50  iier  cent  on  two  cows  t  I  am 
milking  three  cows  now.  and  T  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  T  believe  every  one  of 
them  is  a  boarder.  I  feed  the  cows,  milk 
them,  turn  it  over  to  the  woman,  who 
makes  the  butter,  spends  the  money  and 
says  nothing  about  how  much  she  takes 
in.  That  is  our  cow  business. 

I  expect  not  everyone  handling  .sheep 
can  do  as  well,  yet  a  few  do  better.  I  do 


money  in  producing  wool  and  meat  ranks 
with  the  bondholders. 


Pigs  and  Milk  Value 

I  send  you  a  little  clipping  from  the 
Country  Gentleman,  which  you  have  ju-oh- 
ahly  seen  already.  Even  pigs  will  not 
always  keep  u])  with  the  man  of  figures. 

“Now  every  hog  man  knows  that  the 
most  iiroHtable  hogs  are  the  thorongh- 
hreds  that  grow  to  .300  pounds  weiglit. 
Obviously,  if  one  porker  weighs  .300 
IKUinds,  0,4.S0  hogs  will  weigh  1,944.000 
pounds. 

“'fhe  jirice  of  pork  on  th<“  hoof  avi-r- 
ages  10  cents  a  pound.  Y’ou  have  1.- 
944,000  iiounds  of  pork — all  from  thosi* 
five  hogs,  remember.  Anyone  can  figure 
that  the  total  reaches  .$311,040. 

“But  that’s  only  on  a  small  scale — far 
too  small  for  the  bigness  of  the  ojiiiortu- 
nities.  Siqipose  each  man  started  with 
100  hogs  instead  of  five.  One  liundrtHl 
hogs  is  not  too  many  for  any  man.  And 
if  you  figure  on  the  basis  of  100  hogs  you 
find  yon  have  made  $(>,220.800 — all  in  Ji 
little  more  than  two  years.  The  figures 
are  right,  and  figures  can’t  lie.’’ 

went  out  of  the  milk  business  be¬ 
cause  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  middlemen, 
and  otlier  lines  look(‘d  more  profitable  for 
the  labor  involv(‘d.  We  started  to  in¬ 
crease  our  pigs  Iiy  breeding  two  sows: 
one  raised  four  pigs,  the  other  none. 
Bred  them  again  ;  one  raised  five,  the 
other  one.  Most  of  these  are  sows  and 
we  are  exi>ecting  to  do  our  bit  in  pork 
next  Fall,  ’fhe  Hope  Farm  man  thought 
the  boys’  figures  too  high  for  your  family 
cow’s  milk.  To  get  retail  prices  one  must 
have  a  horse  and  wagon,  delivery  route, 
loss  of  bills,  and  much  labor  (time),  de¬ 
livering.  so  you  should  have  only  counted 
your  home  produc(Hl  milk  at  wholesale 
l»rice.s.  which  1  think  you  have  had  iu 
value,  and  that  peculiar  pleasure  of  eating 
your  own  produce.  None  of  the  other 
pai>ers.  agricultural  or  otherwise.  i)Ut  the 
statement  idainly  where  the  troubh-  iu  tin* 
milk  business  is  :  they  go  around  it  very 
carefully.  We  like  to  read  your  plain 
facts;  there  is  something  wholesome  about 
them.  A.  E.  KITTEMIOE'SE. 

Delaware. 


Mistress  “You  say  yon  can’t  read. 
Xorah.  How  in  the  world  did  you  ever 
learn  to  cook  so  well’?’’  New  Cook. 
“Shure,  mum,  (4i  lay  it  to  not  bein'  able 
to  rade  th’  cook  books.’’ — Hoston  Tran¬ 
script. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Milk  and  Butter 


Milk  with  Bad  Flavor 

We  have  a  eow.  from  which  we  cannot 
make  good  butter.  She  freshened  a  year 
ago  last  November,  and  all  Summer  her 
butter  was  so  strong  avc  could  not  use  it 
on  the  table,  and  hardly  use  it  for  baking 
l)urposes.  even  after  it  was  renovated. 
She  freshened  again  last  November  and 
still  her  butter  i.s  strong.  It  is  fairly 
good  for  about  two  days  and  then  we  can¬ 
not  use  it  again.  Pains  have  been  taken 
to  keep  the  milk  dishes  sweet  and  clean  ; 
also  to  churn  the  cream  while  yet  sweet. 
.\s  we  have  always  made  No.  1  butter,  we 
think  it  must  be  the  cow.  We  are  afraid 
to  use  the  milk  even,  for  fear  she  has 
some  disease.  She  has  nice  large  calves, 
but  does  not  fatten  them  anything  extra. 
She  is  dry  from  four  to  six  weeks  before 
fre.shening.  She  gives  a  fair  amount  of 
milk,  but  not  over  a  teacupful  out  of 
the  forward  left  teat.  Is  there  anything 
we  can  do  for  the  cow.  or  would  we  bet¬ 
ter  sell  her  for  beef?  She  has  been  well 
grained.  j.  w.  f. 

New  York. 

ithout  knowing  more  of  just  what 
kind  of  a  flavor  develops  in  your  butter  I 
could  not  state  the  exact  cause  of  the 
trouble.  It  would  .seem,  however,  that 
the  cow  is  responsible.  It  is  possible  that 
the  milk  from  the  affect<‘d  quarter  from 
which  you  secure  only  a  teacup  is  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  Before  deciding  to 
di.spose  of  the  cow  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  for  you  to  .send  a  sample  of  the  milk 
from  the  affected  quarter  and  a  saniide 
from  the  milk  of  the  other  three  quarters 
to  the  Dairy  Department  at  Cornell. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  telling  them  of  your  diffi¬ 
culty.  H.  F.  J. 


Can  You  Sell  Dairy  Butter? 

Pm  a  sort  of  ‘•back-to-the-land”  dis- 
ci]>le.  not  knowing  much  about  the  ways 
of  the  woi'ld.  I  don't  know  much  about 
making  eggs  without  wlnait.  or  which 
feathers  in  th(‘  rooster's  tail  are  the  most 
valuable.  I  have  read  with  much  inter¬ 
est  .lacofb  Biggie's  articles  on  “High 
Farming  at  Elmwood"  in  the  F,irm  .Toiir- 
nal  for  the  pa.st  five  years.  I  read  Tiif 
B-  N.-^ .  from  alpha  to  omega  relig¬ 
iously  every  week.  They  all  at  times,  and 
commendatory,  I  must  admit,  preach  of 
the  high  cost  of  living,  and  how  tlie  <-on- 
sumer  could  benefit  him  or  herself  by 
trading  direct  with  the  farmer.  Now, 
this  is  all  true,  but  there  is  a  great  big- 
majority  of  consumers  wbo  do  imt  believe 
in  doing  anything  of  the  sort,  esiiecially 
in  certain  lines  of  jiroduce  coming  from 
the  farmer.  Now.  I'm  going  to  tell  the 
story  I  set  out  to  tell  when  I  started. 
Here  it  is; 

In  the  Spring  of  1011  I  moved  from 
Brooklyn  onto  a  farm  of  .SS  acres  not  far 
distant  from  Princeton.  N.  .T.  I  reasoned 
with  myself  that  it  would  be  a  profitable, 
as  well  as  beneficial  business  to  engage'  in 
a  small  way  to  begin  with  in  keeiiing  a 
few  cows  and  .selling  an  A1  cpiality  of  but¬ 
ter  direct  to  the  consumer.  I  accordingly 
bought  two  excellent  .Terseys  and  a  good 
Holstein.  AVe  iirodiiced  as  fine  a  quality 
of  butter  as  to  color  and  ta.ste  as  the  most 
fastidious  would  want  to  eat.  It  was 
properly  wrapped  in  pound  sepiares.  Tlu' 
first  hou.se  I  stopiied  at  was  of  imiiosing 
aiipearance.  When  I  told  the  maid  that 
answered  the  bell  of  the  wares  I  had  for 
sale,  mentioning  the  fact  that  it  Avas 
country  butter,  .she  .said:  “Oh  no;  vc  Intif 
onhj  the  best  creoinery  hiifter  and  poi/  J/H 
cents  a  pound  jor  it” 

I  had  ofi’ered  mine  at  38  cents.  I  went 
into  .several  more  houses  and  got  prett.v 
nearly  the  same  rebiilT.  Then  I  conclud¬ 
ed  I  liad  made  the  price  too  high,  so  I 
reduced  it  to  .30  cents,  and  tried  several 
more  houses  of  lesser  importance.  'Twas 
no  u.se :  couldn't  sell  a  pound.  Then  T 
got  desjierate,  and  cut  the  price  to  2.o 
cents,  and  went  from  house  to  house  in  a 
vain  effort.  After  consuming  nearly  the 
cntiri'  day  canvassing.  I  returned  with 
every  pound  I  had  started  out  with,  tired 
and  discouraged.  My  intentions  toward 
the  consumer  were  of  the  best,  having  ! 
had  ill  mind  to  build  up  a  direct  trade  and 
add  to  my  herd  of  cows  as  trade  in- 
<-reased.  One  good  cow  now  .suiiiilies  my 
famil.v  with  all  the  good  milk  and  butter 
we  require.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  . 
many  farmers  could  tell  of  the  same  ex¬ 
perience  if  they  iireferred  to  make  the 
matter  known.  Is  it  the  farmer  or  the 
consumer  who  is  to  blame?  m.  c.  F. 


B.  N.-Y'. — Let  us  see  if  ‘'many  farm¬ 
ers”  huA'e  had  the  same  experience  I  We 
frequently  have  calls  for  dairy  butter,  and 
we  knoAv  of  farmers  who  are  making  and 
selling  it  successfully.  What  was  the 
trouble,  and  is  it  peculiar  to  that  locality? 


Heating  Cream  for  Churning 

In  Dee.  20  issue,  page  1478.  I  read 
with  interest  the  article  on  heating  <-ream 
for  churning,  by  Jennie  M.  AVillson. 
Michigan.  As  I  under.'<tand  it  the  cream 
should  be  churned  while  sweet.  We  arc 
only  milking  two  cows.  I  have  been 
churning  once  a  week,  getting  from  six 
to  seven  pounds  per  churning,  and  h:ive 
usually  had  butter  come  in  from  15  to  20 
minutes,  but  since  the  cold  Aveather,  it 
has  taken  one  hour,  and  sometimes  liad 
mottles  in  butter.  I  Avould  be  glad  to  try 
this  Ava.v  of  making  if  you  Avould  tell  me 
just  Avhen  to  skim  milk,  also  ho.w  long  to 
let  cream  stand  before  churning.  In  cold 
Aveather  the  cream  Avould  most  likely 
keep  sweet  for  a  AA-eek  after  this  .steaming 
process,  but  in  warmer  Aveather  would 
this  same  Ava.v  hold  good?  Also  let  me 
know  if  one.  Avill  get  as  much  ffiutter  from 
sweet  cream.  I  get  about  -1  pounds  from 
one  gallon  sour  cream.  .t.  f. 

West  Valley,  N.  Y. 

If  you  set  milk  in  shalloAV  jians  and 
.skim  ci'i'am  off  b.v  hand,  as  is  j)resumably 
the  case,  the  milk  can  be  set  on  the  stove 
after  it  has  been  strained  into  the  pans 
and  left  there  until  the  milk  crinkles  over 
on  top.  It  is  then  put  aAvay  in  a  cool 
room  and  left  for  3(i  or  4.8  hours  and 
.skimnu'd.  The  cream  may  be  collected 
and  churned  sAveet  or  ripened.  When 
handled  in  this  Avav  yen  will  get  a  more 


complete  churning  by  ripening  the  cream 
so  it  tastes  sour. 

If  you  wish  to  churn  cream  sweet  it 
Avould  better  be  pasteurized,  i.  e.,  heated 
to  14;>  degrees  F  and  held  for  30  minutes 
and  then  cooled  to  churning  tempevjiture 
and  held  over  night,  (h'eam  treated  in 
this  Avay  churns  readily  and  cle.-in  and 
the  butter  has  the*  Ix'st  kec'ping  (piality  ot 
any.  The  pasteurizing  may  be  done  bv 
setting  cream  ])ail  inside  of  a  larger  ])aii 
of  hot  w.'iter. 

You  Citn  aA’oid  mottles  by  stoi)ping 
churn  a\  hen  butter  is  in  granular  form. 
AVash  butter  at  least  tAvice  and  use  sanu' 
temperature  for  Ava.sh  water  as  is  butter¬ 
milk.  Salt  the  butter  in  churn  about  D/i 
to  11^.  ounces  to  each  pound  of  butter. 
Sprinkh'  in  about  as  much  water  as  salt. 
Bevolve  churn  initil  butter  collects  in  a 
lumj).  th('n  lemove  from  churn  and  AA’ork 
just  a  little  Avith  a  table  Avorker  or  pad¬ 
dles.  The  essential  points  are  not  to  use 
too  cold  Avash  Avater,  Avash  butter  as  free 
from  buttermilk  as  possible,  and  get  the 
salt  Avorked  in  evenly.  tt.  f.  .t. 


Safeguards  Needed  by  Dairymen 
The  patrons  of  the  defunct  Mutual  Mc- 
Tb'i'mott  Dairy  Fori)oration,  aaMio  Averi' 
caught  for  43  days'  milk  at  their  cream¬ 
ery,  met,  and  claims  Avere  made  out  and 
filed.  We  Avere  glad  to  have  our  claims 
in  projAor  ,sha|)e.  but  I  feel  the  League  ha.s 
been  a  little  tardy  in  guarding  our  in¬ 
terest.  As  the  agent  expressed  it  ‘'The 
League  aa  as  v('ry  sorry  for  us,  and  Avould 
be  more  careful  in  the  future,”  This 
sounds  much  like  locking  the  door  after 
the  horse  is  stolen.  I  Avould  like  to  hear 
through  The  B.  N.-Y.,  from  subscribers 


la¬ 
in  olher  .sections  of  fhe  State,  who  hav.' 
also  been  led  like  lambs  to  slaughter,  Avhal 
has  been  done,  to  secure  if  possible,  fhat 
which  is  due  the  farmers.  We  felt  lu'rc 
by  placing  our  claims  all  in  the  hands 
of  the  League  offici.-ils.'  a  more  effectiA’c 
campaign  could  be  Avaged.  AVe  received 
our  checks  for  the  balance  of  December 
on  .Ian. -5.  Our  loss  should  be  a  lesson 
to  ev('ry  patron  of  ('very  cre.-unery  in  tin' 
land.  No  fai-mer  should  extend  n  credit 
beyond  l.>  days  to  any  milk-buying  con¬ 
cern.  The  hiAv  bonding  milk  companii's 
has  b('('n  held  unconstitutional  in  the 
courts.  I  .Till  told,  on  th('  ground  of  ('lass 
legislation.  Naturally  !i  milk  produc('r 
must  assume  some  risk,  but  a  tAA'o-AA'('eks' 
risk  is  long  emnigh.  1  Avould  stiggest 
the  League  designate  a  man  to  keej)  in 
touch  Avith  the  financial  standing  of  ('very 
milk  company  buying  milk  from  its  mem- 
Ix'rs,  creating  an  office  for  this  pur))os('. 
and  a)>p(unting  a  man  Avho  Avill  take  an 
activ('  int('rest  in  his  task. 

AA'e  also  Avant  tt'.sters  in  the  fi('l(l  to 
safi'guard  our  scale  of  butter  fat.  It  is 
Avholly  Avrojig  for  a  farmer  to  acc('i)l 
comi)iac('ntl.A'  Avbat  the  •creamery  git’es 
him.  If  the  percentage  noAV  deduct'd  b.v 
the  League  from  our  checks  Avill  not  in 
sui’e  this  service,  incretise  the  percentag(' 
Th('  prodtiC('rs  Avill  be  Avinners  in  the  end. 
At  the  meeting  today  a  committee  Avas 
named  Avith  a  vicAV  of  trying  the  jtlant 
here,  and  a  meeting  of  this  branch  of  the 
League  Avill  he  called  later. 

IIoAVellS,  N.  Y'.  OEOKOK  K.  IIOAVFI.I.. 


I  SEE  T’rice  has  joiintd  the  army." 
‘‘Hood  !  If  he  doesn’t  advance  rapidly  he'll 
be  dilTcrent  from  all  tin'  other  )tric('s." — 
P/.<.Oo'i  Transcript. 


T^CILKING  a  cow  is  not  like 
pumping  water.  A  milking 
machine  is  designed  to  work 
on  a  living  animal  and  must 
therefore  have  qualifications 
different  from  other  kinds  of 
machinery.  The  first  and  most  im= 
portant  requirement  is  to  reproduce 
the  action  of  nature.  The  sucking 
calf  Avas  the  original  milker.  He  sucks  on 
the  teat,  then  squeezes  it  tOAvards  his  throat 
(doAvnAvard)  Avith  his  tongue  and  the  roof 
of  his  mouth,  then  stops  sucking  momen¬ 
tarily  while  swallowing.  These  three  ac¬ 
tions  are  faithfully  reproduced  in  the 
actions  of  the  Perfection  teat  cup, — suction,  downward 
squeeze,  release.  That  is  why  so  many  careful  dairymen 
have  selected  the  Perfection  for  use  on  their  high  priced 
herds.  You  take  no  chances  with  Perfection,  even  on 
your  test  cows,  because  its  action  follows  Nature’s  Way. 

The  Perfection  teat  cup  fits  all  sizes  of  teats,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  bother  of  changing  teat  cups  every 


time  you  move  from  one  coav  to  the  other.  The  soft 
rubber  lining  of  the  Perfection  teat  cup  feels  easy  on 
the  cow’s  teats,  and  the  downward  massage  creates  a 
soothing  feeling  which  makes  the  cow  respond  by 
giving  her  milk  down  freely. 

The  Perfection  can  be  instantly  adjusted  to  fit  the 
requirements  of  the  individual  cow — whether  she  is  a 
hard  milker,  an  easy  milker,  or  has  tender  teats.  A 
turn  of  the  needle  valve  of  the  pulsator  does  it.  That’s 
Avhy  the  Perfection  is  used  on  cows  on  official  test 
without  fear  of  injury. 

S.  E.  A^mSIyke  &  Son,  Proprietors  of  Pine  Park  Stock  Farm, 
Northfield,  Minn.,  say: 

"The  Perfection  Milkers  we  have  been  osine  for  over  2/4  years  are  giving  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction.  Our  herd  consists  of  pure  bred  Holsteins  any  one  _of_  which  is 
worth  more  money  than  the  milker,  so  we  would  not  continue  to  use  it  if  it  showed 
any  bad  effects  upon  the  cows  teats  or  udders. 

We  have  used  it  as  high  as  four  times  a  day  on  cows  on  official  lesi,  with  great 
success.  Some  of  the  cows  on  which  it  was  so  used  were  two  year  old  Heifers  with 
their  first  calves.  We  are  pleased  to  recommend  the  Perfection  Milker  to  anyone 
wanting  the  best  in  milkers.” 

G.  G.  Burlingame  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  writes; 

"Your  Milking  Machines  on  my  farm  are  giving  the  utmost  satisfaction.  They  • 
are  very  simple  and  easy  to  tun  and  two  men  to  do  the  milking  in  the  same  time  that 
it  used  to  take  five.  Our  milk  sheets  show  that  we  get  fully  as  much  milk  by  using 
the  machines,  as  we  did  when  we  milked  by  hand. 

These  machines  are  in  use  on  three  other  farms,  with  which  I  am  connected  and 
in  each  case,  have  done  excellent  work.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  we 
made  some  very  creditable  butter  records  last  spring.  One  cow  made  nearly  32  lb,, 
in  a  week,  two  others  made  27  lbs.  as  three  year  olds  and  one  two  year  old  made 
oA'et  24  lbs.  One  cow  milked  99  lbs.  in  a  day.” 

Profit  by  the  experience  of  others. 

Send  for  our  free  ilfustrated  catalog.  You  will  find  it  interesting. 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

2115  East  HeiAnepin  Ave.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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PoultryIkdustry 

Revolutionized 


I  MARVEL 
COLONY 
BROODER 

7.50 

Coal  Burning,  Self  Regulating 
S  u  p  e  r- A  utomaticCheckControl 
Exclusive  Patent  Features 

'Dia  MARVEL  is  guarani  eod  fo'nerfonn 
bol  ter  and  to  raise  more  eliieks  than  any 
other  Brooder.  Big  saving  in  operating 
expense.  Will  brood  fiO  to  1000  chicks 
for  less  than  6  cents  per  day.  Cuts 
iniiial  cost  for  equipment  to  le.ss  than 
one  half.  Perfect  satisfaction  guai-an- 
teed  or  money  back  in  30 days.  Send  foi 
(  ircular  on  “  Scientilic  Brooding.” 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY 

JPhila,  Pa. 


30  D/^VS  FREE  TRIAL 

110  Year  Guarantee, 

Think  of  it!  These 

■  two  UNBEATABLE  Wis¬ 
consin  Machines— both 
for  only  $12.00— freight 
■  paid  east  of  Rockies. 

■  Don’t  take  chances. 

■  Find  out  what  an  incu¬ 
bator  is  made  of  before 

Ibuying.Catalog  and  sample 
I  ‘ 


(8)' 


of  material  used  sent  free. 


MONEY  BACK 

IF  NOT  Satisfied 


L  I 


are  made  of  genuine  California! 
Incubators  have  double  walls,! 
air  space  between,  double  glass  doors,  copper  M 
Shipped  complete  with  ■ 


!  Wisconsins 
I  Redwood 

•air  space  _ _ _  — 

I  tanks,  self  regulating 

"  thermometers,  egg  tester,  lamps,  etc.,  ready  to 
I  run.  Biggest  incubator  bargain  of  the  year.  Send  for 
I  our  new  1918  catalog  fully  describing  this  out- 
Ifit.  A  postal  brings  it  by  return  mail. 

1 180-Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  both  $14.75 
I  WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 
Box  86  RaeinOi  Wlo. 

Champion  140  - 

Buys  Belle  City  Incubator 

Prize,  Winning  Model — Hot  Water — Copper  Tank 
-Double  Walls  of  h  ibre  Board — Self  Regu¬ 
lated — ^Thermometer  Holder — DeepNurs- 
cry.  When  ordered  with  $5.25  Hot  Water 
140-chick  Brooder — bothcostonly  $12.95. 

Freight  Prepaid  Rockies 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Over  650,000  Satisfied  Users 

Start  Early-Order  Now-Share  In  my 

S  1  OOO  Cash  Prizes 

Com!itions  easy.  Or  write  today  for 
my  Free  Book.  “Hatching  Facts'* 

^it  tells  all.  with  this  Chan^ioD 
Hatching  Outfit  and  my  Guido  Book 
for  setting  up  and  c^rating^  you  are 
.  jirr  — 


Buro  of  success.  Jim  Koban,  Pros. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co. ,  Box  48 


1-2-3 
•^Months" 
Home  Test 

Racine, Wis. 


150 


EGG  INCUBATOR 
CHICK  BROODER 

Both  4;f  050 

Torrid 


Both  are  made  of 
Calif.  Redwood, 

Incubator  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  asbestos  and  gal¬ 
vanized  iron;  h&s  triple 
walls,coppertank,nura- 
I  ery,  egg  te.ter,  thermometer,  ready  to 
uoo.  80  DAYS’  TRIAL^monoy  bacK  If 
not  O.K.  Write  for  FKEB  CatalOB  Now. 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co.  Box  125  Raclne,WI»» 


Young’s 

Portable 

Poultry  Houses 


I  Cheaper  than  you  can  buiid.  Write  now  for  our  free  I 
I  booklet  showing  30  different  cuts.  We  tell  you  how  ■ 
I  to  raise  your  own  meat  and  eggs.  Write  today.  J 

I  E.  C.  Young  Co.,  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass.  ■ 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier 
prolits  larger. 

MANN’S  '^lUl  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days' Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

$end  Today  lor  Free  Book- 
F,  W.  Mann  Co,,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 

Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Cntofop  Free  on  Reque'st 

H.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


AGAIN  WE  WIN’ 

^  BOOK  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY  ^ 

English  200-Egg  Strain^ 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds 


White  Wyandottes 
Buff  Orpingtons 


“World’s  Champion  Layers” 

Our  Certihei  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 

Our  entry  of  five  Wyandotte  hens  in  the  North  American 
EgK  Laying  Competition,  just  ended,  won  F irst  Prize  and  Three 
Silver  Cups.  These  hens  laid  1165  eggs,  liaving  these  liigli 
individual  records:  294-267-221-220  eggs.  Contest  under 
government  supervision. 

Our  Champion  Wyandotte  hen  “Liberty  Belie”  laid  294 
eggs,  winning  first  prize  and  cup,  and  establishing  World’s 
Highest  Official  Wyandotte  Eecord.  Her  sister  laid  267  eggs, 
winning  third  prize  and  cup  against  500  competitors. 

Merely  another  proof  of  our  success  in  breeding  200  egg 
layers.  Other  competition  winnings: 

Leghorns— Highest  award  North  American  F-gg  Layi.ng 
Competition,  100  pens  competing,  five  hens  laying  251-250- 
224-222  and  192  eggs. 

Beds— Highest  award,  in  their  class,  N.  A.  Contest,  five  hens 
laying  1043  eggs,  an  average  of  over  200  eggs  per  ben.  Highest 
Official  Ked  Record  known. 

White  Wyandottes — Missouri  International  Contest,  ten 
birds  laid  2006  eggs,  over  200  egg  average.  One  layer  made  a 
record  of  265  eggs. 


HATCHING  EGGS 
FINE  COCKERELS 
BABY  CHICKS 
BREEDING  STOCK 

Write  today  for  copy 
of  “The  Story  of  the 
200-Egg  Hen,“  con¬ 
taining  pictures  of  our  com¬ 
petition  winnerSp  plans  of 
trapnest,  feeding  formulas 
and  other  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  increase  your 
egg  yield.  Price  10c,  de¬ 
ducted  from  your  first  order. 

THE  PENNA.  POULTRY  FA^ 
Box  P,  Lancaster,  Pa* 


Most 
Profitable 
Poultry 
Known 


EVERY  BREEDER 
TRAPNESTED 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

(Barrens  direct) 

BARRED  ROCKS 

(Hucks>I*arka-Fi'ancis) 

DAY  OLD  CHIX 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

All  males  bred  from 
Z.'>(l-('pp  hens.  Catalog 
fi-ee.  Stumps  appreci¬ 
ated.  2.)  Hi^h  record 
A/  cockerels  reasonable. 

Bayvilie  Farms 

BoxRNo,  1  Bayvilie.  N.J. 

Breeders  of  SUPERIOR 
UTILITY  POULTRY 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Imported  Direct.  White  Eggs  Only  ft,.d*8oid 

Tliree  (ood  pens  in  succession  bred  and  owned 
by  me,  made  this  record: 

1U14-15  at  New  Faltz,  212  eggs  per  hen  In  ton  and  one-half  mos. 
1916-16  at  Cornell,  laid  grestest  total  weight  of  eggs;  were  2nd 
in  buth  number  laid  and  whltenesa  of  eggs. 

1916-17  at  Storrs,  finished  3rd  in  Leghorn  class. 

1617-18  at  Storra— see  pen  60.  present  contest  report— Excepting 
Fairfitilds  Barred  Hocks  best  total  last  14  months. 

Have  sent  no  other  pons  to  any  contest. 

Cockerels  $3.00  Hatching  Eggs,  $  1  2.00  per  1  00 

J.  0.  LEFEVRE,  Wild  Rose  Farm,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


$300  in  6  months 


From  $40  Invested  in 

HOIpot  Quality  Chicks 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and 
other  profitable  strains.  Oor 
FREE  book  tells  how  and  why. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  your  copy. 
W.  F.  HILLPOT 

Box  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


LEGHORIVBREEDERS>, 


“With  The  Lay  Bred  in  Them’ 

We  offer  White  Leghorn  malos  and  females  jit 
moderate  prices.  Carelully  selected  birds  from 
our  strain  of  exceptionally  heavy  layers.  Many 
fully  pedigreed.  11  e  al  t  h  y—v  ig  or o  u  s— produc¬ 
tive.  J^very  bird  bred  and  reared  by  ns.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  assured.  Write  your  wants.  Circular  free. 

SPRECHER  BROS.,  Box  40,  Rohrerttown,  Pa. 


45%  in  November 


Our  S.C.  REDSled  Hist  4  weeks  of  N.  A.ContestfDcla- 
ware  official)  with  45  percent,  jiroductioii  against  13 
per  cent,  average  for  the  lOU  liens.  IVe  hi'eed  liens  for 
egg-type  as  dairymen  breed  cowa  for  milk.  Our  S,  C.  White 
“  ~  ~  are  unmatched.  Pen  “.V  ” 

headed  by  sou  of  SU-egg 
hen,  “B”  by  grandsons. 

Hatching  «gga  LEGHORNS  or  REDS— Pen  A,  hens  250 
to  280  egg-type,  $5  for  15,  t2.‘)  for  100.  Pen  B,  bens  200  to 
250  cgg-t.vpe,  1.3  for  15;  115  for  100.  Pen  C,  hens  150  to 
200  egg-type,  $10  for  100.  I’lu-  BasT  is  the  ciikapkst.  Catalog. 

HOPEWELL  FARMS,  -  Box  161-R,  Hopewell.  N.  J. 


egg-type  os  oalrymen  Dreed  co 

LEGHORNS 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 
3,000  liKEKDEKSou  FKKK  FARM  K ANCLE 
YOUNG  AND  liAKKON  STRAINS 
100  choice  yenrling  cocks  nml  cockerels  @  $3  each. 
Many  Pure  Barron  birds.  Now  Bookint:  orders  for 
Baby  chicks,  March  and  April  delivery.  Capacity 
10,000  weekly.  Gel  your  orders  in  early  this  year. 
Eggs  for  hatching  in  any  Quantity.  Oironlars  free. 
My  Book,  "Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,"  free  wiili 
all $10 orders.  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 

Uomninn’o  KUACK  I.KGIIORXS,  Day-Old  Chicks 
nalnpTOn  S  and  Kggs.  (let  my  free  circular  before  you 
order  chicks.  Tells  wliy  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest 
layersand  mostprofltalde  breed  on  eartli.  Write  toda.v.  A. 
E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R.  Pittsiown,  N.J.  Also  White  Leghorn  Chicks. 


TIFFANY’S 

Superior 

CHICKS 


SILVER  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN¬ 
DOTTES.  REDS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  BAR¬ 
RON'S  LEGHORNS.  PEKIN  AND  ROUEN 
DUCKLINGS.  A  1  <l  li  a  m  I’ouUry 
Farm,  R.  34,  I’hoeiiixville,  I’a. 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS— EGGS  BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes 

(Uhson  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable,  from  trapnested  farm  range,  heavy  laying 
tlock^.  headed  by  males  from  the  tlocUs  producing  the  highest  scoring  pons  at  the 
International  laying  contest.  Hatching  Eggs  iroin  the  :«ime  matings  gnaian- 
feed  eighty  per  cent  fertile.  Gibson  breeders  are  large,  vigorous  and  will  make 
yonr  Hock  more  productive  and  profitable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
/O  der  free,  write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms.  Box  1 OO,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


R  A  B  BITS 


In  answer  to  nian.v  questions  ahqnt  tliis  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  faets  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storr.s  post  offiee  in  connection 
with  the  Cotineeticut  Agricnltural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1st.  There  are  10 
pullets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  luii- 
forin  treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and 
tlie  feed  is  the  same  for  all.  Tlie  contest  con- 
fiinies  for  one  year.  'I'lie  weekly  records  cover 
tlie  iinmber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  tlie 
current  week,  and  also  tlie  total  number  of 
eggs  laid  since  the  first  of  last  Noveinlier.  The 
contest  will  end  November  1st,  at  which  time 
these  birds  will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of 
inillets  entered  for  the  next  year. 

Iteeord  at  Storrs.  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
.Tannary  fi.  and  total  to  date: 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Jlh! ry  H.  Ober,  N  ,1.. . . . . 

Richard  Allen,  Mass . 

.Tnles  F.  Francals,  I,.  I . 

Tom  .1.  Adamson.  Canada . 

Fa irfields  Poultry  Farms.  N.  II 
Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontai 

Rodman  SebalT.  N.  IJ . 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Jolin  C.  I’lii lips.  Mass . 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y . 

Ingleside  Farm.N.  Y . 

Agricultural  College.  Oregon . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Albert  T.  Len/.en.  Mass . 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  E'anu,  Mass.... 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Manomet  Farm,  Mass . 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Ilall,  Conn . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm. Conn . 

Obed  G.  Knight.  R.  I . 

Brayman  Farm.  N.  11 . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario . 

Vine  Hill  E'ariii.  Mass . . 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens,  N,  Y . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa . 

F  W.  Harris.  N.  Y . 

I. aurel  Hill  Fa' m.  R.  I . 

J.  F'ranU  Dubois,  Mass . 


SIDE-LINE  OCCUPATION 

Id  provide  for  the  shortage  in 


PROFITABLE 

Tells  liow 

meat.  Oiir  book :  “The  Babbit ;  How  to  Select, 
Breed  and  Manage  the  Babbit  and  Belgian 
Hare  for  Pleasure  or  Profit,”  by  breedeisof 
long  experience  with  rabbits.  Eighth  edi¬ 
tion,  nicely  illustrated,  enlarged  and  much 
improved.  Price  25  cents  with  sample  copy 
of  the  AjtERiCAS  Poultry  advocate  con¬ 
taining  Itabbit  and  Pet  Stjock  Department. 

Dept.  206,  Syraeuse,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  ADVOCATE, 
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BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Fred  Rockwood.  N.  H . 

Cook  &  I'orter.  Mass . 

J.  J.  Dansro,  Vt . 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn.  Mass . 

H.  I’.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

H.  R.  Sullivan. Conn . 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Conyers  Farm.  Conn . 

Chas.  H.  Lone.  Mass . 

Flintstone  Farm.  Mass . 

Homer  P.  Deming.  Conn . 

Charles  O.  I’olhenius.  N.  Y . 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm.  Conn . 

Springdale  I'oultry  Farm.  Conn . 

Natick  F'arm.  R.  1 . 

Pinecrest  Orchards.  Mass . 

Richard  Allen,  Mass . 

A.  W.  Runiery.  N.  11 . 

Archie  R.  Colburn.  N.  H . 

Allan's  Hanilobeat  Hods,  R.  1 . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm.N.  H . 

W.  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  M:iss . 

Jacob  K.  Jansen.  Conn . 

Ktjon  I’oultry  Farm.  N.J . 

BUTTERCUPS 

Uiddonhurst  Buttercup  Yds.,  N.  Y . 

OREGONS 

Agrlcultur.'il  College,  Corvallis.Ore. . . . 

ORLOFFS 

W.  H.  Bassett,  Cheshire.  Conn . 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

Harry  Pa.xton,  N.Y' . 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

B.  1).  Bird,  Conn . 

Blue  Aiid:ilusiaii  Club  of  America.  N.  Y, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  P:i . 

J.  O.  LeFevre.  N.Y' . 

Hernion  IC.  Wliite.  N  J . 

YVm.L.  Gilbert  llome.tlonn . 

P'rancis  F'.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G  Piatt.  Pa . 

Greendale  Farms.  N.  Y' . 

D:iutricli  Bros., Conn . 

B.  S.  Fills,  N.  J . ■ . 

Hollywood  F’arm.  Wash . 

Will  Barron,  Flngland . 

Tom  Barron.  Flngland . 

Miss  N.  11.  Bell,  Flngland . 

Bushkill  I’oultry  F'arm,  P:i . 

A.  1*.  Robinson.  N.  Y' . 

Kglantiiie  Farm.  Md . 

Bayvilie  F'arms,  N.J . 

Margareta  I’oultry  F'arm.  Ohio . 

Lovell  Gordon,  N.  Y . 

E  A.  Ballard,  I’a . 

W.  E.  Atkinson.  Conn . 

Hilltop  I’oultry  Yards.  Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

J.  F’.  Crowley,  M;iss . 

M.  T.  Lindsay.  N.  Y’ . 

H.  FI.  Gates,  Conn . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  I’a . 

Royal  F'arms.  Inc..  Conn . . 

Jas.  F'.  Harrington.  N.  J . 

W.  E.  Robinson.  Ill . . 

Windsweep  F'arm.  Conn  . 

I’rescott’s  I’oultry  I’lace,  Conn . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.J . 

M..T.  Quackenbnsh,  X.  J . . 

F'redonia  F'arm.  Conn . 

HiilyiewF’:irm,  Mo . . 

Conyers  F'arm.  Conn .  . . 

F'rances  H,  Mersereau.  Conn . 

Lakewood  Leghorn  F’arm,  N.J . . 

Henry  FI.  Heine,  N.J . 


Total  I 
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Total .  1'294  14.516 


Frozen  Mangels  for  Hens 

Is  it  advisfiblo  to  feed  frozen  mangels 


to  hens?  'I'lie  roots  are  whole 


and  sound, 

J.  B. 


hut  frozen  hard 

Verinoiit. 

I  know  of  Kotliing:  to  indieate  that  the 
mere  fact  of  ln'ing  frozen  wnuld  render 
Yegetahles  mi wliolesome.  though  I  liave 
never  fed  tliem  to  aii.v  such  extent  as 
would  eiiahle  me  to  .iudge  what  tlie  effect 
of  giving  fowls  ail  xunlimited  (juaiitit.v 
would  he.  Freezing  is  a  preservative  pro¬ 
cess  ;  it  is  the  rapid  deterioration  after 
tliawing  tliat  causes  troiihle  ;  and  I  rath¬ 
er  suspect  that  it  is  this  deterioration 
that  has  caused  tlie  popular  pre.iudiee 
against  feeding  frozen  vegetables.  Ihuis 
like  frozen  waf('r  (snow)  and  we  all  like 
frozen  cream:  for  all  that,  however,  if  I 
had  ii  flock  of  hens  la.ving  heavil.v  at  this 
si’.'ison  of  the  .year.  I  should  thaw  their 
mangels  in  cold  Wiiter  and  should  a'cm- 
ture  upon  dietetic  experiments  with  ex¬ 
treme  f  iction.  M.  B.  D. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Peasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stockinflT  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese.  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kiniis  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  M.ACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 

Fprric  WhiiAl  AtxhnriKi  zoo  egg  strain  eggs,  chicks 
r  t,  1  Tib  IT  II 1  le  uegnor  iib  pullets,  hens,  breeding  males 

Satisfaction  or  money  back.  40-i>age  catalog  tree. 

|l  Q  li  ami  equipment.  Kverylbing 

I  UUlIi  J  OUppilOd  from  leprbands to  incubators. 
iz  J  \  catalojr  trives  lowest  prices  on  hundivds  of 

articles.  Cil^OHGK  I).  KKKKIS,  985  Vnton,  Oraiid  ItepWlH,  .llleb. 

S.  c.  W.  LEGH  0  RNS 

*  Ao-tLIlirig  Stock  imported  direct 

from  Tom  Barron.  Pedigreed  eggs  from  hens  with 
contest  records  201  to  236  eggs.  Proven  sire,  dam’s 
record,  27r»  eggs.  Also  otlier  hatching  eggs.  Pi  ices 
reason al)le.  Circular.  W.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford,  Ct. 

D  A  Y- O  L  D  -  C  H I X  t  fViViVA^nS 

A  Superior  Strain.  30  years  bred  for  eggs.  Customers  re- 
iioi  t  6(1%  average  winier  egg  yield.  180  average  foryear. 
I’riee  list  on  reque.st.  MILLBROOK  FARM,  Alfrul  Station,  .N.Y. 

Tha  Pniiifrv  Parm  MANAGED  UNDER  THE  CORNELL 

■  ne  rouiiry  r  arm  methods  over  ten  years 

■  HABY  CHICKS  ANI>  HATCHING  EGGS 
from  our  heavy-laying  strain.  S.  C.  TV  HITE 
L  E  G  H  O  K  N  S.  Place  your  order  at  once.  We 
gtiaraiitee  safe  arrival  of  baby  chicks. 

.Stonywolcl  I’oultry  Farm,  Geiieseo,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Males 

to  imiu'ove  your  flock— $2..50  to  $6  now.  BARRON  CON¬ 
TEST  WINNERS  and  importations  tmr  foundation.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Oaf:  Hill  Estate,  Uniontuwn,  Pa. 

_  .  Hied  from  my  heavy  1 

g  laying  strain  of  8.  C.  W.  LOgnOrOS 
A  few  good  cockerels.  Let  me  laiok 
Stnoi  your  orders  for  egg*;  or  cliicks  early. 

•  1  it  will  insure  delivery  wlien  de.sireil. 

■  h  1  Y*  Lr  C  Jlating  list  free.  <’.  .M.  I.UNGF- 
KFCKKK,  Uox  50,  E.IUubKhtoHii,  I*». 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Lwlggra' 

(lie  Noi  tli  American  Contest  of  1916-1917.  Cockerels 
anil  pnllel.s  for  sale.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH  Nutley,  N.J. 

W  nite  l-egnorns  Baby  Olucks.  In¬ 

structive  circular  free.  W.  H.  FARLOW,  Plltsville,  Md. 

|%ARADISE  Breeders  of  Heavy  Laying  Poultry-  Trap  Netted 

ll/\IIIYDV  Q  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

UOULTKT  O.  V.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

1  FARM  BUFF  PLY.  ROCKS,  200-EKg  strain 

^  I)ay»()liJ  Chicks.  Hatching  Eggs  and  Stock  for 

Sale.  Our  UU8  Circular  Free.  Uox  W,  PARADISE,  PA. 

White  Wyandottes 

PEDIGREE  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

from  Hens  with  records  from  20.5  to  276,  mated  to 
Cockei'els  with  dams  record  above  2.5(1.  Price.  S.T 
per  15eg:gs.  (Ythers  ®7.50  anti  810  per  lOO. 

R.  W.  STEVENS,  -  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 

While  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

State  Fail .  Middlebrook  Poultry  Farm, Mitt  Marion  1.  Moore, Hamburg.N.V. 

U/USIz%  U/iiAMfj aIIa  and  pullets— White  Legrbom 

iflllTc  ify3nQ0Tt6  Males.  Parks Harred  K(»ck  Cockerels. 
Par^ain  hst^ratis.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm.  Box  IBS,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 

Pinecrest  S.C.  Reds  Proved  Best 

Hold  highest  4-year-average  ever  made  by  Rhode  Is- 
laml  Reds  at  Storrs  Contests.  Produced  two  best 
Reds  ever  trapnested  at  Storrs.  Start  this  year's 
contest  leading  all  Reds  for  November.  Big,  range 
raised,  pedigreed  cockerels.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Muss. 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds  "Tr 

YVinning  Reds  at  1916-17  International  Figg  Laying 
Oontesl,  average  199  eggs  each.  Write  us  for  prices 
on  stock,  eggs  or  chicks  from  pedigreed  layers. 

D  RoHQ  Hred  to  l.ay.  Blue  Ribbon 

•  \^a  nCUd  winners  at  Great  Hagei’stowii 
F’air.  Cockerels  for  sale  at  83.50  and  85  each. 
Catalpa  Poultry  Earni.W.  G.  Horner.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  ^ 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  liatching.  .Send  for  circular. 
MAl’LECltOI'T  FARMS,  Box  R,  Pa wUiig.N. Y. 

S.  C.  R.  1.  R  E  DS 

Vibei't  stock.  Cockerels.  It  ami  15.  Kggs,  pcrsettiiig,  13, 
or  160  for  110.  ANNA  .11.  JO\K8,  Cruryvllle,  N.  Y. 

1%  .  Lrt  J  30  May  hatched  pul- 

RoseGombRe(lsKrM:fe|7 

cockerels,  Hillview  strain,  ilaliogany  Red,  $5  each. 
$70  takes  till.  THOMAS  R.  HUNT,  Lambertville,  N.J. 

200,000  Chicks  reos.^leghornI; 

>  WYANOOnES.MINORBASEIc. 

Jlroilers,  $9  per  lilO  for  April  delivery.  Order  e.-irly. 
F'iiie  cata.  free.  Keystone  Hatchery, Oept.  23.  Richfield.  Pa. 

‘  Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

SPECIAL  SALE— Too  many  for  winter  quarters.  This  year 
otfei-s  unprecedented  opportunities;  feed  prices  have 
driveu  many  from  field  and  eggs  and  poultry  will  double 
ill  value.  Buy  now  and  produce  own  hatcliing  eggs.  110 
cockerels,  $5;  18 cockerels.  $4,  weighing 7  lbs.  and  over; un¬ 
der  6  lbs.,  13.50  each.  F'ew  pullets.  Special  prices  on  exhi¬ 
bition  stock.  As  usual,  money'  back  if  not  suited.  Circular. 
Dr.  HAYMzVN,  -  Doylestown,  I’a. 

Barred  Rocks 

ORDER  YOUR  DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCH¬ 
ING  in  utlvaiice.  Chrcuhir  free. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Choice  cockerels  S5,  Also  Parkes heavy-laying  strain 
crossed  rvith  Thoinp.son’s  at  above  price.  .Must  please 
ormonev  refunded.  Eggs  from  either,  15— S3;  30— $5. 

1.  H  BACOKN,  SEKGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 

DiiTTDnnl/  breeders.  1  mi>rove  your  Flock  with  one  of  our 
DUTTIiOCK  Bred-to-La.v  cockerels.  YViimers  at  Boston — 
Madi.son  Square.  Cocks — Hens — I’lillets.  FIELD.  Saniers,  Conn. 

RnnilRnnclDro  ROCKS,  REDS.  WYANDOTTES.  MINORCAS, 
OOOOlYOOSierS  leghorns  amlotliors.  Big  IDustiated 
circulur  free.  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Harrisonburo.  Virgnia 
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Cracker  Waste  for  Poultry 

What  is  the  value  of  factory  waste 
from  cracker  factories  as  feed  for  poul¬ 
try?  This  feed  consists  of  cracker  crumbs, 
<-ocoanut.  peanuts,  broken  crackers  and 
cookies.  It  sometimes  contains  (piite  an 
.imount  of  sujjar.  Is  sugar  of  any  feeding 
value  for  poultry?  ®  L.  S.  S. 

.Martville.  X.  Y. 

I  consider  factory  waste  from  cracker 
factories  very  good  feed  for  poultry,  as  it 
is  most  thoroughly  cooked  ;  therefore,  it  is 
easily  digested,  and  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  very  palatable.  For  laying  hens 
I  have  used  la  to  20  jier  cent  of  this  feed 
mixed  with  the  di-y  mash  with  very  good 
results.  For  growing  chicks  and  fatten¬ 
ing  broilers  about  2a  i)er  cent  of  the  dry 
or  moist  mash  may  be  broken  crackers. 
When  feeding  cracker  waste,  the  fact 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  is  »a 
very*  fattening  feed,  and  the  ration  for 
an.v  particular  lot  of  fowls  should  be  reg¬ 
ulated  accordingly,  feeding  it  only  to  birds 
which  can  stand  a  little  more  flesh  with¬ 
out  becoming  too  fat.  Sugar  has  consid¬ 
erable  fe»'ding  value.  All  starchy  matter 
must  be  changed  into  sugar  before  it  can 
be  used  to  i'e))lenish  the  wornout  tissues 
of  the  body.  I  would  consider  this  waste 
from  ci'acker  fa<‘tories  about  two-thirds 
jis  much  as  corumeal.  C.  S.  GREENE. 


Packing  Eggs  ;  Kafir  Corn 

1.  lias  it  been  decided  which  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  stand  an  egg,  on  the  little  end 
or  big  end?  Of  course,  I  know  that  to 
keep  long  they  should  have  the  case 
turned  often;  but  I  put  the  eggs  in  the 
case  as  I  gather  them,  to  be  shipped  in 
a  week,  and  I  want  to  know  which  end 
up.  2.  Is  kafir  corn  high  in  protein? 
IIow  does  it  compare  with  Indian  corn 
as  feed  for  la.ving  hens?  IIow  does  buck¬ 
wheat  comi)are  with  corn?  R.  M.  B. 

Xew  York. 

1.  The  small  end  of  the  egg  downward 
is  the  customary  way  to  pack  eggs  in  con¬ 
tainers,  and  if  packed  in  that  wa.v  they 
do  m)t  need  to  be  tiirned.  but  if  eggs  are 
left  lying  on  the  side  it  is  veiT?  necessoary 
to  turn  them,  as  the  yolk  will  settle 
through  the  white  and  finally  touch  the 
shell,  when  the  egg  will  be  spoiled. 

2.  Corn  'and  kafir  corn  are  very  nearly 
altke  in  carbodyrates,  hut  kafir  corn 
has  less  i)rotein.  Comparing  the  two  in 
terms  of.  yolks  and  whites  100  pounds  of 
corn  would  contain  the  elements  of  25-5 
yolks  and  124  whites.  Kafir  corn  would 
contain  254  yolks  and  125  whites.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  more  nearly  balanced.  A  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  would  contain  178  yolks  and 
128  whites.  Feed  problems  are  of  great 
importance  now.  Wheat  we  must  elim¬ 
inate  ;  the  world  needs  it  too  badly  for  | 
human  food.  Below  is  a  war  ration 
evenlv  balanced. 

T.bs.  Yolks.  Whites.  ' 


rain,  corn . 

. . .  200 

.510 

208 

asli.  middlings  .  . 

.  .  .  20 

41 

44 

r.raii  . 

.  .  .  20 

Ml 

41 

(Jronnd  oats.  .  .  . 

20 

.81 

f'ornmeal  . 

.  .  .  20 

52 

28 

Beef  seraj) . 

.  .  .  20 

27 

2.88 

500 

700 

700 

GKO.  A. 

(OSGKOVE. 

Capons  as  Brooders 

Noticing  on  page  01  the  reciuest  for  in- 
foi-mation  on  “Caiams  for  Brooding.”  I  | 
will  give  my  <‘xi)erience  of  the  past  sea-  i 
son.  I  have  had  o])i)ortunity  to  test  out  i 
but  two  breeds  for  this  jmrpose.  Dark  i 
Cornish  and  Columbian  Wyandotte.  The 
former  would  not  own  chickens  or  have 
anything  to  do  with  them,  but  the  Wyan-  ; 
dottes  .with  few  exceptions,  readily  adopt-  ' 
ed  the  youngsters  and  made  most  excel¬ 
lent  “mothers.”  The  capons  used  were 
yearlings,  some  of  them  less  than  a  year 
old.  'riiey  were  jdaced  in  the  coop  they 
were  to  occupy  a  few  days  before  <4iicks 
were  due,  that  they  might  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  new  (piarters  and  possibly 
feel  lonely.  Chicks  were  placed  with  their 
foster  mother  when  .about  48  hours  old;  1 
this  should  be  done  on  a  warm  day  or  in  1 
ii  warm  place,  to  av(tid  chilling  the  chicks, 
as  the  capon  is  sometimes  a  little  slow  in 
hovering  pro))erly — acts  as  you  have  per¬ 
haps  seen  a  young  father  in  the  human 
family,  willing,  but  just  a  little  awk- 
waial  at  first,  but  they  soon  get  the  idea 
and  cluck,  call,  feed  and  warm  chicks  as 
<loes  the  hen.  but  entirely  without  the 
nervousness  and  worry  which  she  dis¬ 
plays,  and  so  are  much  less  likely  to  step 
on  or  injure  them. 

('apons  brooding  chicks  are  as  pugna¬ 
cious  toward  neighboring  broods  as  are 
mother  hens,  and  unless  separated  will 
never  wean  their  chicks.  However,  after_ 
chicks  are  old  enough  to  do  without  hov-‘ 
ering,  he  may  be  taken  away,  and  after  a 
<lay  or  two  is  ready  to  take  on  a  new 
family  of  little  «nes,  and  so  on  indefinite- 
l.\-!  Capons  for  this  purpose  should,  of 
course,  be  kept  very  tame ;  as  they  are 
larger  and  much  more  heavily  feathered 


than  hens,  they  will  cover  a  <'onsiderabl.v 
larger  brood.  The  scheme  has  certainly 
solved  the  brooding  problem  for  me;  saves 
lots  of  time  and  labor,  no  lamps  or  stoves 
to  care  for.  and  with  an  eloctrobator  to 
hatch  ’em,  allows  the  old  hen  to  keep  right 
on  laying.  I  am  wintering  an  increased 
number  for  use  next  season.  No,  have 
none  to  sell.  w.  ii.  wuipble. 

Maine. 


Laying  Ration 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  mix  the  fol¬ 
lowing  grains  for  a  perfect  ration  for 
Plymouth  Rock  hens?  Corn.  oats,  wheat 
and  buckwheat,  and  also  suggest  mash  to 
balance  it  up.  r.  w.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  wouldn’t  feed  good,  sound  wheat  to 
hens  to-day.  Other  grains  will  so  nearly 
take  its  place  that  its  use  for  poultry 
isn’t  justifieel ;  that  is.  unless  you  have 
shrunken  or  “feed  wheat.”  Corn,  oats 
and  buckwheat  are  good  in  almost  any 
proportion.  ()ats  are  comparatively  cheap 
and  may  well  be  fed  in  as  large  iiuantity 
as  the  hens  will  eat  without  waste.  Here 
is  the  war  ration  for  hens  recommended 
by  the  agricultural  stations  of  several 
States.  It  may  be  “perfect.”  but  you 
can  probably  modify  it  a  little  without 
noticeable  damage.  Grain :  400  to  000 
lbs.  cracked  corn  (don’t  bother  to  crack 
it;  hens  enjoy  doing  that)  ;  100  lbs.  feed 
wheat  (cut  it  out.  unless  you  really  have 
“feed”  wheat)  ;  100  to  300  lbs.  barley; 
200  to  3(K)  lbs.  heavy  oats.  Mash  :  Equal 
parts,  by  weight,  of  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings,  cornmeal,  ground  oats,  gluten 
feed  ami  meat  scrap.  If  you  have  plenty 
of  .skim-milk,  you  can  replace  the  meat 
scrap,  wholly  or  in  i)art.  _  I  suppose  that 
the  only  really  perfect  ration  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  would  be  eggs;  they  certainly 
contaiu  all  the  needed  nutrients  in  exactly 
the  pi’oportions  in  which  they  are  found 
in  eggs,  but  they  are  a  trifle  high  just 
now.  yr.  n.  d. 


The  Dove-cote  Bug  ;  Driving  Through 
Field 

I.  I  bought  some  turkeys  last  Spring, 
and  this  Fall  when  I  cleaned  the  hen¬ 
house  I  found  bedbugs.  Did  the  turkeys 
bring  them,  as  they  roosted  in  the  hen¬ 
house?  The  house  has  been  built  about 
five  or  six  years.  2.  After  a  snowstorm 
how  long  may  people  travel  through  the 
fields?  Have  they  any  right  to  stop  one 
the  first  day  after  a  storm  ;  that  is,  if  the 
road  is  drifted  full?  Have  they  any  right 
to  stop  your  horses,  and  tell  you  there  is 
the  road?  ir.  M.  s. 

I'lster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  These  parasites  may  be  the  true  bed¬ 
bug  of  our  houses,  or  the  dove-cote  bug, 
that  infests  pigeon  houses.  They  are 
very  similar  in  appearance,  and  some  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  identical.  The  dove-cote 
bug  most  seriously  affects  young  pigeons, 
but  ma.v  be  fouml  on  other  fowls  ;  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  likely  that  the  pests  were 
brought  to  your  poultry  house  on  turkeys. 

2.  The  matter  of  using  the  fields  in 

time  of  drifted  snow  is,  I  think,  a  matter 
of  custom  and  courtesy.  If  there  is  any 
law  permitting  it.  I  do  not  know  of  it. 
and  I  have  driven  country  roads  for 
many  years.  Ji.  R.  n. 


round  pasture  are  a  big  advantage 
to  the  stock  raiser  when  he  buy.s 
good  land  cheap,  as  he  can  in 


Eastern  Oklahoma 
along  the  M.  K.  &  T.  Ry* 

The  mild,  short  winters  here  demand  little 
shelter  for  stock,  and  many  of  these  new, 
low-priced  farms  will  pay  for  themselves 
with  owe  good  crop  of  corn,  wheat  or  oats. 
Here’s  just  owe  of  these  Eastern  Oklahoma 
farm  bargains;  140  acres,  Mayes  county, 
two  miles  from  good  to^vn;  nice,  smooth 
land,  75  acres  in  com  and  oats,  remainder 
in  native  blue  stem  grass;  oats  on  50  acres 
made  52  bu.  per  acre  in  1917,  and  the  land 
costa  only  $i5  per  acre.  Ea.stem  Oklahoma 
offers  a  wonderful  combination  of  advan¬ 
tages.  U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept,  reports  it 
“exceptionally  favorable  for  agriculture." 
More  annual  rainfall  than  in  Iowa  end 
Illinois,  early  plowing,  long  seasons,  and 
soil  adaptable  to  great  variety  of  crops. 
Many  owners  are  discovering  oil. 

The  Eastern  Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau  has 
no  land  for  sale;  it  has  listed  a  number  of 
farms  for  farmers  looking  for  low-priced 
land  that  will  bring  them  big  returns. 

UP  GUARANTEED 

r  K  FARM  LISTS 

end  booklet,  contain  illustrated 
description  of  fanna.  Write  to 
R.W.  Hockaday,  Coloaiiatioa  Ascot, 
Miuoari,  Kaotaa  &  Teiaa  Ry. 
1514  Railway  EschaDse,Sl.L«ait,Mo. 


Volunteer 
more  chicks 

Uncle  Sam  wants  you  to  hatch 
more  eggs,  to  raise  more  chicks. 
And  of  course  you  will. 

But  then  comes  the  problem. 
“How  shall  I  keep  down  the  chick 
death  rate?” 

Well,  here  is  one  good  way: 
Feed  your  chicks  on  H-O  Steam- 
Cooked  Chick  Feed  until  they  have 
passed  the  danger  period. 

Give  your  chicks  the  benefit  of 
our  exclusive stestm-cooking  process. 
This  process  dextrinizes  part  of 
the  starch  in  the  grains.  It  makes 
H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed 
remarkably  easy  of  digestion. 

Notice  how  few  of  your  chicks 
have  diarrhea.  See  if  more  of  them 
don’t  actually  grow  up  to  be  strong, 
healthy  pullets  and  cockerels. 

Write  for  free  samples,  prices  and 
descriptive  folder 


Raised  on  H-O 
Steam -Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

THE  H-O.  CO.,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Members  U.  S.  Food  Administration. 

John  J.  Campbell,  Eastern  Sales  Agt.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


GREENDALE  FARMS 

Day-Old  Chicks  Hatching  Eggs 
GILLEAD  STRAIN 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

UTILITY  MATINQS  of  carefully  seleeteci  yearling 
hens  with  records  of  120  to  150  eggs  muted  to 
cockeiels  from  high  i)edigree  strain. 

PEDIGREE  MATINGS  of  two  year  old  hens  with 
records  of  IBO  to  200  eggs,  mated  to  cockerels 
from  pedigree  record  of  210  to  258. 

Place  your  orders  now  for  baby  chicks  and  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  for  future  delivery.  Prices  ou  request. 

“QUALITY  GUARANTEED" 

Greendale  Farms  Poultry  Dept.  Greendale,  N.  Y. 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the  2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
month  record  of  134  eggs  in  Jan. 
Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


HIGH  EGG  s.  c.  white  leghorn 
RECORD  BABY  CHICKS 

All  work  done  by  myself,  which  insures  satisfaction. 
B.  W.  Wairner,  Box  222N,  East  Northport,  Long  Island 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Day-old  Chicks 
from  utility  stock. 
Custom  hatching. 

C.  'Woolver.  Richfield  Spa.,  N.  Y. 


fietNewBlueH^Book 

BefiinYbnBny! 


_ ♦  III  IB 

To  furnish  your  share 
of  the  big  increase  in 
poultry  products  asked 
for  by  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment,  you  will  no 
doubt  need  new  equip¬ 
ment. 

Special  “Get  Acquainted”  Offer 

Before  you  buy  any  incubators,  brooders, 
or  hovers,  let  us  send  you  our  special  offer 
and  your  copy  of  the  New  Blue  Hen  Book' 

"Making  Poultry  Pay” 

Blue  Hen  Lamp  Incubators 

65  to  440  eggs-e  sizes— Price  $12.75  up.  Double 
walls,  thick  insulation,  dovetail  construction, 
lunlt  to  give  big  nioney-making  hatches  for  20 
years  or  more.  All  season  hatches. 

Blue  Hen  IS"! 

Colony  Brooders  “p 


I  Have  for  Sale  White  Leghorn  Pullets  yeaMng  hens 

which  I  would  dispose  of  this  month  at  SI. 25  and 
Sl.SOeacli.  Helieve  the.se  to  be  bargains  at  this 
price.  liAKEViEW  Farm.  R.  F.  0.  2,  Peekskiix,  N  Y. 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorn  Cockerels 

tiKOHGK  U.  DAVIS,  Queenstown,  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 

ders.  A  few  cockerels  for  .sale.  Peaslky,  Ciikshirk,  Conx, 

1 OO  Barron  Cockerels  # 

WHITE  BOULTKY  EAKM,  Cairo,  N.V. 

RnplfPrpU  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
uuoncicia  Trap-nested  he.-ivy-laying  strain.  $.")each. 
Alerrythought  Farm,  Box  R,  Columbia,  Conn. 


{Ikkd  Mammoth  BronzeTurkeys  ^iuelWnc'^ios^ 

StHiup.  I.  A.  WHEELER,  Maplewood  Form,  R.  F.  Q.  2,  Massena,  N.  Y 


TlirkpVR  nUCKS,  geese  at  Special  Price.s  during  fall 
1  ui  nojo  months.  Write  your  wants.  Alsocavies  and 
liares.  H.  A.  Souder,  Box  29,  Sellersville,  Fa. 

WhitpFmilnnRpnep  gaxwers  Fou  sale. 

n  line  LlllUUn  UcdSB  Buy  your  breeding  stock  now. 
MAI’LE  cove  I’OULTKY  ^ -  -  -  . 


Y.LHDS,  -  K.  2,  Athkxs,  1’a. 

Rarrnn  9nn  Ptrtr  ®  I-eghoi  n  cockerels.  Baby  chicks, 
UailUII4UU-tgg  liutohing  eggs.  Nelson  Dewey.Middloporl.N.  r. 

RliioAndtiliieiane  Andalusian  cockerels  for 

U I Uc A nU dl USIaflS  sale.  It.  J.  DLlCItl,  Burlington,  Vermont 


For  flocks  of  100  to  1000 
chicks.  Plenty 

coldest  weatl _  .  ... 

can’t  burn  up  toohigh  nor 
down  toolow.  Curtain  ar¬ 
rangement  found  in  nine 
Hen  only,  gives  fresh 
air  but  prevents  floor 
drafts,  cither  features. 


^No.  43  No.  44  No  4.S 
3,S0  chicks  .I5O-.S0O  500-1000 
S17.50  $21.50  $25.00 

Ciirtnin  on  Nos.  44 
and  45  only 


Blue  Hen  Portable  Hovers 

Oil-burning  heater  entirely  outside  hovers.  Plenty 
of  heat — plenty  of  room.  No.  16  for  50  chicks  $9.00 
— No.  24  for  100  cliicks  $12.00. 

Money- Back  Guarantee 

Write  for  hook  TODAY 

!  WATSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

2695  Ann  Strtet,  Lane>$tar,  Pa. 

Dept.  2695,  1534  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago 


Harrysbourg  Colony  Hover 

Only  successful  Blue  Flame  Oil  Burning  Hover  on  the  market 

.’Burner  constructed  of  licnw 
)  metal  and  absolutely  wickless. 
Burns  with  beautiful  Blue 
Kliiine  continually  through 
Jtlie  season  without  cleaning. 
Xo  ashes,  no  smoke,  no  soot. 
Perfect  heat  regulation  in  cold  or  mild  weather. 
Burns  40  to  05  hours  on  six  quarts  of  oil. 

Made  in  two  sizes:  50-inch  Canopy  with  cap¬ 
acity  100  to  600  chicks,  and  40-inch  Canopy 
with  capacity  100  to  300.  Thirty-Day  Guarantee. 

Change  your  Coal  Stove  into  a  perfect  Oil 
Burner.  We  lurnisU  Burner  and  all  connec¬ 
tions  for  any  Coal  Brooder,  Write  for  Uataloyue. 

Harrysbourg  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Dunkirk,°N.Y. 


HILLfeW  BROODERS 

Eliminate  Gas 

Avoid  Gas  and 
Ka».;o  strong, 
licalthy  chicks. 
GAS  MEANS 
DEATH.  Bill 
Colony  and 
Magic  Brooders 
have  a  gas 
cl.'aniher,  collecting  and  discharging  all  foul  air. 
Bill  Broo<lers  were  designed  by  a  practical  imultry- 
man.  They  liold  the  fire;  maintain  an  even  heat 
and  brood  chicks  that  will  produce  a  proiit. 

Price  within  reach  of  everyone. 

Agents  wanted.  Good  territory  open. 

Send  for  valuable  fall  catalogue  of  liow  to  build  Pou  1- 
try  and  Colony  Houses.  Also  describes  Hill  Brooders. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  ?®renTo‘Sf‘’N".*7; 


Kmght’s  sSl"»'.fWhite  Wyandottes 

My  winning  pen  at  Storrs  .otli  laying  contest  laid 
2,265  eggs,  the  Iiigliest  record  ever  made  liy  a  pen  of 
ten  hens.  All  male  birds  u.sed  in  breeding  pens  aio 
from  liens  witli  records  from  247  to  270  eggs.  .Sett¬ 
ing  eggs  at  reasonable  prices,  that  will  liatch. 

O.  G.  Knight,  -  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORIMS 

248-260-284-31 4-egg  strain.  4  .votirling  hens  and  1 
cockerel  for  $10.  Eggs,  $5  to  $15  per  15. 

E.  CLAUHE  JONES,  -  C'raryville,  N,  Y. 

orld’s  Champion  Layers  Ih'r’ “ 

FROM  ENGLAND.  BARRON  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pen  ],  Egg  records  from  252  to  284.  Eggs,  Day-Old 
chicks,  six  and  eight  weeks  old  pullets.  C’atalogna 
tree.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  3.  Versailles.  Ohio 

Brambletye  Farm 


Old  Field, 


SETAUKET,  L.  I. 


Our  Barred  Rocks  are  Blue  Ribbon  Winners 
BKEEIHNG  STtK^K  FOB  SAFE 
Address  JOHN  JIEKGENKOOKK,  Mgr. 

U/hita  DaaLo  P'shel  direct  Cockerels.  ?.8  to  $5.  Trios, 
wVilllc  nQuRo  pens,  Hatching  cgg.s,  Baby  chicks. 

A.  SCOKIELl),  GREEN  II.WEN,  N.  V. 


WANTED-HUTCHIIIG  EGGS  from  Mch.  1  to  Jul.l.  Reds,  Rocks, 
Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  etc.  Any  quantity.  Price 
must  be  low.  Ma.u.moth  ILyTciiEHy,  Wood  Ridok,  N.  J 


Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Chicks 

IIiitc-liiBg  eggs  from  fiill.v  matured,  carefully  nuited  farm  raised  birds,  selected 
for  their  prolific  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  AVe  can  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity, 
in  .st'a.spii,  from  our  matings  of 

Single  Comb  While  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks,  Day-Old  Chicks 

AVe  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Phjinoiith  Rocks  and  8.  C. 
White  Letjhonis;  Daj-OJd  Ducklings  we  can  supply  in  limited  <in:intities. 

W rite  for  Price  List  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Thirty  years  ago  few  if  any  farmers 
had  anyone  in  New  York  ('ity  to  hiok 
after  their  siHi)nients  or  their  claims. 
Losses  were  frequent  and  often  heavy. 
Hefore  I  became  i)ublisher  of  Thk  H.  X.- 
y.  I  began  to  look  aftei’  claims  for  farm¬ 
ers  wlio  comidained  of  losses.  Then,  as 
now.  sometimes  we  colh'cted ;  sometimes 
we  could  get  nothing.  In  the  early  days 
■there  wei'c  more  crooks  in  the  ])i'odTice 
business  than  now.  ^rons  ol  valuable  pro¬ 
duce  cam<“  to  New  Yoi’k  for  which  tlie 
fai'iner  never  got  :i  cent.  It  was  this  ex¬ 
perience  'that  first  led  to  oni’  suggestion 
for  a  commission  dealers’  law  to  regulate 
tin'  trade.  The  law  was  first  called  ridic¬ 
ulous.  It  was  fought  in  the  Legislature 
for  1."  year.s,  but  the  opposition  developed 
advocates  for  the  bill  and  farm  committees 
to  favor  it,  and  it  finally  became  a  law. 
It  was  a  compromise'  and  nevei’  what  it 
should  be.  but  it  has  helpe'd. 

While  we  wei-e  fighting  for  the  law  we 
also  fough'tt  for  the  claims  of  the  indi\  id- 
I'iil  shipper,  and  this  work  has  continued 
and  has  now  assumed  quite'  some  pre'por- 
tious.  We  have  a  bure'au  exclusively  for 
the  wetrk.  The  claims  reeiuire  cousieh'r- 
able  correspe)n<le'ue'e'.  We*  estinnite  that 
no  less  than  -lO.OtK)  lettews  we're  re'e|uir<'d 
f  r  the  weerk  last  year. 

We  re'e-eive'd  claims.  ame'Unting 

to  f)f  tlu'.se  1.1.S7  w('re 

against  transportation  e-omieanies.  total¬ 
ing  .'sl.‘L(i()4.2S. 

We  cedle'cted  1,0.20  claims,  amonnting 
to  .$2.2.001,21  ;  001  of  these  were  trans¬ 
portation  elaims,  totalling  $8,174.20.  2’he 
misce'llaneoiis  elaims  numbere'd  1.02!).  and 
the  amount  ceillee-te'd  was  $1.1.787.01. 

Since'  1010.  whe'ii  we  began  t<i  ke'e'j)  pe'r- 
manent  ace-ounts,  the*  re'e-ord  has  be'em  as 
fedlows  : 


1010 
1011 
1012 
1012 
1014 
101.1 
1010—1.102 
1017— 1.().2() 


400  e-laims  e^eelb'ea e>(K 
.1.20  “ 


n.i.s 

74.”, 

.800 

021 


.$  O.Oli.l.l.l 
.  12.110.0.”, 
.  10.!)2(i..ll 
.  10.112.01 
.  Itt.tiOl.lO 
.  1.”,,021.12 
.  1.S,12L.1I 
.  2.2.001.21 


This  makes  a  teetal  etf  0. 7.8.2  claims  in 
eight  yeuirs.  ameiunting  tei  $11 7. .104 .87. 

No  charge  has  eve'i-  be'en  inaeh'  for  this 
service,  neer  have  any  of  the  many  offere'd 
rewards  beem  aceeieted.  We'  ine'fcr*  te» 
ke'e'p  it  veduntary.  The  privib'ges  and 
jdeasures,  howeve'r,  ’have  neit  be'e'ii  all 
emrs.  <)ur  frie'inls  have'  eefte'ii  feiiinel  ways 
tee  make  us  the'ir  de'bteer  in  the'  'Iransae'- 
tieeiis  by  se'uding  subse-ript  ieens  :inel  in 

eethe'r  ways  giving  mate'rial  e'xiere'ssieen  eef 
tlie'ir  apjeree'iation  of  the'  servie'e'. 

I’lie'  saving  in  ehellars  anel  cents  is 

weei'th  while',  but  the'  gi-.'ale'st  gain  is 

preebably  in  the'  nieeiiil  eflee-t.  It  is  neet 
unlike'ly  that  the'  pe'rsistent  preese'e-ut ’em 

of  claims  has  insieire'el  a  se'iise'  of  eeblig.’i- 
t'e'ii  ;in<l  that  unl.:nee\vingl,v  shipiee'rs  may 
have'  be'e'ii  save'd  freem  hvsses  through  a 
.se'i'vice'  feer  the'ir  neighbeus. 

Four  riuthe  breitlie'rs  eef  (;b"i  ')':1'''. 
eewne'i'.s  eef  the'  ('lilt  he'  I'riiss  (  eempanx. 
with  otlie'i's  in  Ne'w  leerk  anil  fai'teery  at 
r.reeael  anel  State  stre'cts.  lOoeemtii'lel.  were 
arreste'd  on  be'iie-h  warrants  late'  ye'ster- 
elav.  feelhewing  their  indictme'iit  by  a  Fe'el- 
eral  Crand  .Tury  eeii  the  charge  that  tlie'.v 
used  the  mails  to  defraud. 

I'hi'  ('luthe's  are  nianufacturei's  of  ab- 
ijeeminal  tru.sse's.  I’lieir  busiiie'ss.  whie'li 
elesceneh'd  from  their  father,  is  more  than 
10  ye'iirs  old,  but  it  was  only  a  fe'W  ye'ars 
ago  that  they  ee]i('ne'el  a  mail  orelei'  brane'h. 

The  I'harge  of  fraud  e'ontained  in  the 
iiidictme'nt  is  saiil  b.v  the  jeostal  authori- 
tie'S  to  be  based  upon  numerous  comidaints 
from  leiirchasers  of  trusses  that  the 
Cliithe'S  have  failed  to  make  good  on  the'ir 
guarantee  to  refiinel  the  piire-hasi'  jirice'  if 
the'  trusses  de>  not  satisfy  after  (>0  days’ 
trial. — Local  Paper. 

This  is  exactly  what  The  Iti'u.M.  Nrw- 
Yorkeu  has  chargi'd  the  (’liitlie  Pros,  with 
a  great  many  time's.  We  have'  numerous 
complaints  on  tile  confirming  the'  charge' 
and*  inilictme'nt.  Toifair  advi'rt ise'rs  can 
fool  the  piiblii'  and  ese-ape'  the  imnishme'iit 
the'ir  me'thods  me'rit  for  a  time',  but  iii- 
^•ariably  the  shariii'r  anel  trie'kste'r  conies 
to  grii'f  in  the  end.  ('liithe  Pros.’  e'arei'r 
again  illustrates  the'  'trill h  of  the*  ohl 
Ullage  :  “Honesty  Is  the  Pi'st  Polii'y." 

Will  you  aelvise  me  if  .voii  know  any¬ 
thing  of  a  real  estate  firm  doing  biisini'ss 
in  (Ireat  Barrington,  Mass.,  by  th'  name' 
of  I).  P.  Cornell  efc  Co.?  ’Phere  is  a  m.iii 
by  the  name  of  .Tewlette  who  is  trying  to 
get  farmers  around  here  to  list  their  farms 
with  him  and  pay  him  $25  in  cash.  He 
will  sell  the'ir  places  by  April  1  for  twii'i* 
their  value  tq  people  seeking  Summer 


home's,  ami  at  ail  times  ge-r  his  commis-  ! 
sion  out  eef  the  iiiiri-hase'r  and  pay  the 
farmi'rs  bae-k  the  ,$25  that  rhe'.v  paiil  him 
to  list  it.  This  is  something  new  around 
here.  I  don’t  think  hi'  got  very  many, 
and  1  would  like  tei  know  what  you  think 
of  it.  c.  •>.  H. 

.Ma  ryland. 

We'  ri’garel  this  :,s  the'  rawi'st  se-heme 
that  has  I'ver  .bi'i'ii  perpe'trate'd  on  the 
farming  laiblii".  It  has  Ostraneh'r,  Strout, 
Western  Sale's  Agenc.v  and  all  the  ri'st  of  | 
them  beat  a  mile.  The  promise,  to  sell 
the  farm  for  twic-e  what  it  is  worth  is  the 
bait  which  most  victims  bite  on  and  this 
is  the  vi'ry  suggestion *tliat  ought  to  warn 
jiropi'rt.v  owni'i's  to  have  nothing  to  elo 
with  (he  sche'ini'  anel  keep  their  mone.v. 
If  1).  P.  Conii'll  &  Co.  ever  sold  a  jiii'ce 
of  farm  ]n'ope‘r(y  'we  have  nevi'r  heard  of 
it.  If  an.v  ri'aili'f  I've'r  solel  a  farm  through 
Corui'll  or  has  knowledge'  e>f  any  such  case 
wi'  iirge'iitl.v  ri'eiiie'st  the  ri'aeli'i'  to  report 
to  ns  at  once'  anel  we  will  give  him  credit 
for  the'  sale.  In- 'aelilition  to  the  ,$2.)  ad¬ 
vance'll  fe'i'  (’oriiefirs  si'hi'ine'  incllide's  a 
“wit hilrawal  fi'i'”  ini'liieh'il  in  the'  agrec- 
mi'iit.  whii'li  farmi't's  are'  somi'time's  fool¬ 
ish  enough  to  sign.  Afte'r  a  fi'w  years 
have'  elaiise'il  anil  (’ornell  has  maele'  no 
efi'ort  to  sell  the'  iiropi'rly.  h'.'  I'oiiie's  down 
on  the  farm  owni'r  de'iiianil’iig  in  seuiie 
(•asi's  si'vi'i'iil  hiinilri'el  elollars  iineler  the  ■ 
“wit  helra  wal  fi'i'  iirovisioii,"  thri'iite'iiing 
to  bring  suit  in  Xi'w  York  <’ity. 

A  year  ago  last  Siiring  I  s-iw  the'  ad¬ 
vert  ise'mi'iit  of  the'  Auto  Knitti'r  Co.  of 
Piitl'alo  in  the'  Sabbath  Pi'aeling.  I  sent 
anel  got  a  machine',  ('oiilil  iievi'r  make'  it 
do  good  work.  It  ge»t  so  it  woiilel  not  knit 
a  stitch.  T  wrote  to  the'  company  to  take- 
the  machine  anel  refiinel  the'  money,  whie-h 
the.V  refuse'll  to  do.  I  wrote'  to  the'  Sab¬ 
bath  Iteaeling  ('o.  I'lu'.v  wrote'  thi'iii  to 
send  me  a  good  machine  or  refiinel  the 
money.  All  the  comiiany  would  agree'  to 
do  was  to  reiiair  the*  machine'.  So  I  si'iit 
the  machine  to  Piifl’alo.  I'hi'.v  geit  it  so  it 
will  knit  plain.  I  re'e'eive'el  a  letter  from 
the'  comiiany  saying  they  woiilil  give'  nie 
.$1.5  for  m.v  machine',  which  cost  me  $45. 
anel  have  iH've'r  bi'i'ii  abb'  to  elo  an.\’  work 
on  it.  What  would  you  aelvise  mi'  to  deC? 

T  notii'e  the'  Sabbath  Pi'ailing  again  has 
the'ir  ailve'rtise'ine'nt.  xiiss  K.  A.  U. 

Ni'w  York. 

We'  jiiiblish  the'  above  le'tti'r  feir  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  !i  numbi'r  of  siibse'ribi'rs  who  'have 
tiski'd  us  ri'garding  the'  ri'liabilit.v  of  the 
Auto  Kiiitti'r  llosii'i-.v  Co.  and  the  effi- 
cii'iicy  of  the'  mai-hiiii‘.  2’he'  big  ineliu'i'- 
ment  offeri'il  te>  prospi'i-t ivi'  piinhasers 
of  the  mai'liiiie'  is  that  the'  I'ompany  will 
purchase  or  fiml  a  marki't  for  the*  artie-les 
knitted  on  the'  mae-hini'.  If  F..  A.  P.'s  I'x- 
perience  is  unixi'rsal.  the'  linn  woiilel  he 
perfectly  safe'  in  making  siii'li  an  ofl’i'i*. 
We  do  not  know  whe'thi'r  othi'r  ]>u n-hase'rs 
have  hail  bi'tler  siice-i'ss  with  the'  machine 
or  not.  but  wi'  are'  giving  our  siibse-ribi'Ts 
F.  A.  P.'s  e'xpe'rie'iii'e'  for  what  it  may  1  e 
worth. 

“Piiblis'ie'r’s  1  )i'sk"  ce>limin  ri'inind  ■■  ni' 
of  a  ri'e-e'ut  ili'al  I  hail  with  A.  <1.  S!ns:- 
liaugli.  Fair  Vii'w  Peailtry  Farm.  Itlia<:i. 
N,  Y.,  who  afte'r  gi'liiiig  my  prie'''s  for 
poultry,  se'iit  me'  ou  Angiist  1  an  oreli'r  for  ! 
$2(1.50,  eni'losing  iii'rsoiial  I'hi'i'k  to  covi'r,  \ 
and  requi'sl  that  I  ship  stock  at  oin-e'.  < 
which  I  did.  .V  fe'w  days  lali'r  I  r''e'e'ive'el  , 
a  letter  from  him  saying  he'  re'ce'i\-e'd  birils.  ■ 
but  owing  to  one'  pair  be'ing  not  eli'vi'lope'd 
enough  hi'  would  retiirii  this  jiair  two  days 
later,  aiiel  he'  re'iiiie'sti'il  that  1  si'iid  him  ! 
IKist  ofiie'e  money  orih'r  to  another  aililrc'ss 
in  New  York  for  the'  \  aliie  of  tlii'si'  binls. 
2'liis.  of  I'oiirse'.  I  eliil  not  elo  at  om-e'. 
awaiting  first  to  gi't  the*  re'tiirneel  binls. 
whii'li.  strange  to  say.  have  not  yi't  come' 
to  hanel.  Also,  about  at  the'  time'  of  this 
re'eiiii'st  from  ^Ir.  Sinsibaugh  1  re'i-eived 
notii'e  that  he  had  stoppe'il  iiayme'iit  on  ] 
cliei'k.  so  hael  to  make'  goeiel.  be'side's  ,$1.25 
fee.  Although  I  have*  writti'ii  Sinsibaugh 
two  or  tliri'i'  lette'rs  since*  asking  that  he 
make  adjustment,  he*  has  faih'il  to  reply. 
If  there  is  anything  you  can  do  to  hi'lp 
me  bring  this  party  around,  or  any  sug¬ 
gestion.  same*  will  be*  greatly  aiipreciateel. 

Pi'iiiisylvania.  A.  w.  .\. 

The  above  ree-orel  of  the  transae-tion 
siii'aks  for  itself.  We*  have*  appeah'il  to 
^l-r.  Sinsibaugh  in  every  way  we*  know 
how  to  come'  forwarel  with  an  explanatieui 
or  justificatiem  of  his  iiart  in  the  eh'al. 
but  he*  choo.ses  to  ri'inain  dumb.  Wi'  have* 
always  found  the  innocent  party  to  a 
transae-tion  ready  anil  anxious  to  state* 
his  c'ase.  The  conclusion  is  obvious,  .i.  .?.  ii. 


mw 

]BenceBook 


Complete  line  of  Galei  fore-very  purpose  and 
Self-Raising  Cates  too. 


1  want  to  send  you  a  copy  of  my  fine  new  fence  book  free. 
Let  me  quote  you  my  rock  bottom  wholesale  prices,  direct- 
from-factory-to  you,  all  freight  prepaid  wherever  you  live. 
Let  me  show  you  why  a  half  million  other  progressive 
farmers  have  bought  over  123  million  rods  of  Brown  Fence. 


:anner5  iidvc  woukui,  uvci  uuuivii  luus  ajivjiu  *  vi«wv< 

Factoiy  PnceSslceigKt  Repaid 

_ _  HT _ ? _ lo,.  V 


Catalog  shows  many  styles  of  Lao-nf-ence  at 

,  _  _ ^ _  Prices  that  saveyou  big  money. 

My  prices  this  year  begin  at  13c  per  rod,  freight  prepaid.  Let  me  tell  you 
how  Brown  Fence  is  made— of  Basic  Open  Hearth  Wire — and  how  it  is 
heavily  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  so  it  last  two  to  five  times  longer  than 
others.  I’ll  prove  it  by  hundreds  of  letters  from  users  of  Brown  Fence. 
Get  the  facts.  Get  posted  on  real  fence  value  this  year. 

J50  Styles  Fence.Gates.Posts 

fence.  Horse  fence.  Cattle  fence.  Poultry  fence.  Rabbit  fence,  Lawnfpee,  Farm  gates.  Self- 
raising  gates.  Lawn  gates.  Barbwire  and  Steel  Posts.  All  illustrated  and  described  in  Free 
Book.  — 

Just  send  postal.  With  the  book  I  •will  send  you  free  sample 
VV  If  I  11%  of  Brown  Fence  Wire  and  copy  of  Standard  G.alvanizinK  test 
•  •ikfc  so  you  can  compare  rust  resisting  qualities  of  ALL  fences 

before  you  buy.  Send  me  a  postal  NO  W.  Address  Jim  Brown,  President. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.559  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


r  ilH'J  STEEL 
POSTS 
Bro-evn  now  offers  a 
Steel  Fence  Post  at  a 
Price  you’ll  be 
amazed  at  I 


KELLY  nilPl.F.X 

One  of  the  Easiest  Running  Mills  Made 

Grinds  ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  kalUr  corn, 
cotton  seed,  corn  in  shucks, 
alfalfa,  sheaf  oats,  or  any 
kind  of  grain.  Bagger  has  a 
double  spout  attached  to 
either  side  of  mill.  We 
furnish  extra  hopper  for 
grinding  small  grain  and 
ear  com  at  the  same  time. 
Made  with  double  set 
of  grinders  or  burrs. 
Have  a  grinding  surface  ol 
just  double  that  of  most 
mills  of  equal  size,  there* 
fore,  do  twice  as  much  work.  Requires  26%  less  power. 
Especially  adapted  for  gasoline  engines.  We  make  7  sizes. 
Wt'ite  lor  Ff'ee  Catalog 

DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO.,  Box  B!20,  Springfield,  Ohio 


GRIMM’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 

WliHt  tlit'lililMM  KVAI’OKATDK  has  (tone  for  otliPin— 
it  wiil  (to  for  vou— fa.st  and  slialloev  boiling  and  lliesiphoii, 
whlcli  clanlies  tlie  licjuid,  produces  QU.vLITY.  We  will 
start  you  on  th«  ro.d  to  biager  prortte  br  giving  you  tlw  ^nefit  of 
oure.Nperienceaud  particulars  about  the  BEST  APPARATUS  made. 
Prices  for  I'URK  M  APLK  PRODUCTS  are  hisrher.  The  supply  Is  ex- 

hausted— the  demand 
Ih  increasin?  rapidly. 
Owr  GOMPLEfEIiY 


G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


EQITIPPED  EVAP¬ 
ORATOR  will  pro- 
duee  the  beat  quality 
of  MAPLE  SYRUP. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Ask  for  catalog 
and  state 
nt/rnfwr  of  trees 
you  tap. 

Rutland,  Vt 


Moline  Chilled  Plows 
Are  Guaranteed 

Moline  Chilleel  Moldboards  are  guaranteed  to  have  a  gray  back  and  as  hard 
a  face  as  any  other  chilled  moldboard. 

We  will  replace  free  of  charge,  f.o.b.  factory  or  branch  house,  on  receipt  of 
broken  parts,  any  Moline  Chilled  Moldboard  broken  in  actual  field  use. 

We  couldn’t  guarantee  our  chilled  plows  ifithey  weren’t  made  by  the  most 
up-to-date,  scientific  methods,  in  a  new  modern  plant. 

What  This  Guarantee  Means  to  You 

This  guarantee  means  that  you  get  greater  protection,  more  hard  usage 
and  better  work — it  means  you  get  plow  insurance. 

The  gray  backed  moldboards  are  soft  and  tough,  which  prevent  breakage,  and  yet  have  an 
extremely  hard  face  for  good  scouring  and  long  life. 

Insist  on  having  Moline  Chilled  Plows  -no  other  will  give  you  the  service  and  satisfaction. 
They  are  made  in  a  number  of  styles  for  good  work  in  any  kind  of  soil  and  are  provided  with 
hares  to  cut  a  clean,  even  furrow  in  hard  ground,  stony  land,  or  for  breaking  up  new  or  uneven 

sod.  your  Moline  Dealer  about  Moline  Chilled  Plonts,  or  write  us  for  Illustrated  Literature. 

Address  Department  19 

Moline  Plow  Company.  Moline.  Illinois 


C'ai'T.  Joxks  was  a  vewy  I'eiiind-sliiuil- 
(leri'il  and  occe'utfie'  ofiii'e'f.  On  a  iiartiiai- 
larly  dark  night  in  Egypt,  whilst  prao- 
tie-ing  his  company  in  outpost  duty,  he* 
approacbod  om*  eif  tin*  sentrii's.  who  fail- 
I'd  to  halt  him.  In  a  great  rage  the  of- 
lie'er  demaneleel  of  the  now  trembling  sen¬ 
try  the  reason  why  he  bad  omitted  to 
ehallenge  him.  "If  yon  please,  sir.”  .stut- 
ti'red  the  confused  soldier.  “I  tbonglit.  yon 
were  a  camel.” — Toronto  Sun. 


Plows  (e  chHud) 

Harrows 


Cultivators 
Listers 

Mo/Jne-Universal  Tractor 


Afanuffacturers 
Stalk  Cutters  Grain  Drills 
Hay  Loaders  Lime  Sowers 
Side  Del.Rakes  Seeders 
Dump  Rakes 
Potato  Diggers 


off 

Rice  Binders  Spreaders 

Crain  Binders  Scales 

Com  Binders  Wagons 

Mowers  Vehicles 

Reapers  Farm  Trucks 
Stephens  Six  Automobile 


For  Over 


of  Good  Implements 
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HaveforSaIe8ix(6)  Farms  Owner,  *  Gkeene.  N*  y! 
Opportunity  of  Lifetime  ! 

ter,  $2,600— .$600  c^ash.  66-acre  dairy,  potato  farm,  l 
new  liouse,  large  basement  barn.  Spring  water,  idea, 
location.  85,000.  Tenns.  W.  STEVENS,  Perkasie,  Pal 


RAISE  TWO  CROPS 

each  year  on  same  land.  Finest  truck,  poultry 
and  general  farm  lands  anywhere.  Also  water 
front  farms.  Direct  connections  to  best  inavk- 
ets.  Land  level  and  free  from  stone.  Address 

FIGGS  &  HUMKS,  Box  302R,  Salisbury, Md. 


Situation  Wanled-Male-fS.t;r1,SSK: 

Stockraising,  looks  for  superior  place.  Write  to  Mr  G.  M, 

Hessels,  See.  Agricultural  8  Induitrial  Labor  Raliel,  1123  Iroadway,  N.lf. 


W.\NTED,  on  dairy  farm  by  the  year;  e.vi.cr- 
ienced,  reliable,  single  man.  Address  C.  H. 
TUFTS,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  first-class  man  as  working  mana¬ 
ger  of  an-up-to-date  certified  dair.v  farm;  only 
those  having  experience  need  apply;  give  full 
particulars,  experience  and  references.  NO. 
2815,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  good  farmer  on  dairy  farm,  with 
wife  and  daugliter;  wife  must  he  a  good  house¬ 
keeper  and  board  10  to  12  men;  please  give  full 
particulars  of  experience.  NO.  2814,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  , 

AA’.ANTED — -April  1.  Good  farmer  witii  small 
famil.v  to  take  charge  of  a  well  equipped 
farm  in  northern  New  .lerse.v.  Aliist  be  able 
to  milk.  State  exiierienee,  wages  expected  and 
references.  M.  SAL.A.  Box  94.  Newark,  N.  J. 

W.ANl'ED — A  single  man  of  experience  tliat  un¬ 
derstands  ninniiig  incntiators.  brooders  and 
feeding  and  raising  chicks;  state  your  experi¬ 
ence.  age,  nationality  and  salary  expected. 
IROQUOIS  POULTRY  F’ARM,  Coopoistown,  N.Y. 

AA'.ANTED — Reliable,  experienced  married  man 
for  general  farm  work.  Must  bo  temperate 
and  over  draft  age.  Non-smoker  preferred. 
Manager  not  wanted,  but  one  who  is  willing  to 
liustle  and  do  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  Small 
family  house,  milk  and  garden.  Give  references 
and  state  wages  expected  and  all  particulars  in 
first  letter.  Address  NO.  2825,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AA’.ANTED — Afarricd  man,  witii  son  or  hrotlior 
preferred,  to  work  in  modern  dairy  barn;  ref¬ 
erences  desired.  F'ISHKILL  F’ARMS,  Hopewell 
.Tnnetion,  New  York. 

Junction,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Reliable  assistant  iiouliryman  with 
practical  experience  in  brooding  and  tlie  care 
of  layers;  give  references  and  wages  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  NO.  2807,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

AA’.ANTED — Experieneed,  reliable  single  man  on 
farm,  liy  month:  state  full  parflciiliirs  in  first 
letter:  age  under  20  or  over  30.  A,  J.  Mc- 
SAVEENEY,  Uortland,  N.  Y. 

AA’ANTED — Man  exiierieneed  in  lireediiig,  feed¬ 
ing  and  care  of  swine  for  Dutchess  (’oiiiity 
fiiriii.  Give  full  infornialioii,  first  lei  ter. 

LOT'IS  M.  TAYLOR,  127  Diniiie  Street,  New 
Y’ork  City. 

AA'.ANTED — Single  man  for  liarn  on  Giieriise.y 
place.  Also  married  man  to  live  in  tenant 
liouse.  Strietl.v  sober.  Send  reference  and 

state  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  H.  H. 
ME.ADER,  Supt.  Oakliurst  F’arm,  Jlillerton, 
N.  Y. 

DAIRY  AND  GENERAL  F'.ARMER,  on  salary  or 
liberal  share  basis:  fertile  100-acre  farm,  well 
equipped;  cupahlc  crop  and  milk  producer,  with 
grown  son  preferred;  position  open  now.  OR¬ 
CHARD  F'ARM,  Alillerton,  Diiclicss  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Y’l-IAR  ’ROT’ND  F’ARM  HAND  AA’ANTED— Coin- 
I'ortulile  jilai-e  for  stead.v,  industrious  single 
man.  SPRAIN  ItIDGE  HOSI’ITAL,  Yonkers, 

N.  Y'. 

Situations  Wanted 

M.ARRIED  M.AN.  .30  years  of  ago.  respectable, 
strong,  not  afraid  of  hard  work  and  long 
hours;  do  not  drink  or  smoke:  have  studied 
farming  2Ai  years;  desires  position  on  grain  and 
stock  farm  by  February  1st;  willing  to  work 
first  month  for  very  small  wages.  NO.  2810, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA’.ANTED — I-’ariner  of  lifelong  practical  experi¬ 
ence  and  college  training  desires  larger  busi¬ 
ness  to  nuiiiago  on  salary,  or  part  salnry  and 
percentage  basis:  desires  jilace  where  lioiiesfy, 
soln-iety  and  amliition  are  appreciated :  experi¬ 
enced  poultryman:  understands  incubation  with 
small  and  mammoth  machines,  brooding,  rear¬ 
ing.  egg  production  and  pulling;  experienced 
with  balanced  rations  and  growing  general 
crops:  familiar  with  planting,  spraying  and 
growing  fruits;  macliiner.v  and  gas  engines  used: 
age  31,  married,  one  eliild;  furnished  liouse  jire- 
ferred;  at  liberty  April  1st.  NO.  2808,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 

F’.ARM  or  estate  manager  desires  position:  mar¬ 
ried;  American;  age  34;  lias  practical  lifi-  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  tlie 
lireediiig,  rearing  and  enre  of  all  farm  slock. 
Including  poultry  for  profit,  supplemented  li.y 
Cornell  Agrienltural  College  training;  flrst-ela.ss 
reference;  only  Hrst-elass  position  considered. 
NO.  2779,  care  liurai  New-Yorker. 

IIERDSM.VN  desires  position  on  np-to-date 
place,  fully  <iualilied  to  take  charge  of  feed¬ 
ing,  lireeding  calves  iind  bnl  ter-making. 
GUERNSEY’S  .and  A.  R.  work  l)roferred. 
'I'lIOS.  COOKSON,  351  West  24tli  Street,  New 
York. 


DO  YOU  WANT  Vacant  Lot  Garden  Supervisors, 
herdsman,  dairyman,  buttermaker,  creamerymaii, 
working  farm  foreman,  poultryman,  greenhouseman, 
or  any  other  well-trained  farm  help)  We  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ellicient  young  men  with  clean  habits  trained 
in  our  institution  whom  we  can  recommend  to  you. 
NATIONAL  FARM  SCHOOL,  -  Far.m  School,  Pa. 


The  HackensackTraining  School  for  Nurses 

connected  with  a  general  hospital  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  beds  and  situated  fifteen  mile.s  from  New  York 
City  offers  a  two-year  and  six  months  course  to  young 
women  who  can  present  a  grammar  school  diploma  and 
certificate  of  at  least  one  year  high  school  work ;  higli 
school  gi  aduates  preferred.  New  modern  nurses’  home; 
resident  instructor.  F'or  information  address  Superin¬ 
tendent  liackeiienck  llospltal,  llaekciisack,  N.  J. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


W.VNTED — Reliable  married  man  to  work  on 
fruit  and  vegetable  farm  for  the  season  of 
1918.  Keginning  March  l.st.  House;  garden  and 
privileges.  Give  reference  and  wages  e.vpected. 
Address  !•'.  M.  BROOKS,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


PARMER  or  estate  manager;  life  exiierience  in 
all  branches;  dairy,  crops.  i)oiiItry,  construc¬ 
tion.  etc.;  14  years  on  last  place;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  JOSEPH  AVIDLY,  (i3  East  End  Avc., 
New  Y’^ork. 


APRH.. — Young  imin,  33,  yvisbes  ;i  position  on 
farm  where  I  can  get  e.xp(‘rieiie  and  good 
home;  work  year  round.  NO.  2813,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wauled  as  gardener,  florist  and  care¬ 
taker  on  private  estate;  experieneod  in  and 
outdoor  work,  care  of  lawns,  shrubs,  trees,  grad¬ 
ing;  age  38;  married;  no  children;  good  refer¬ 
ence.  NO.  2809,  care  Rural,  New-Yorker. 


F'.VRM.  estate  or  poultry  manager  will  make 
change;  45  years  old.  marrie;].  no  children; 
years  experience  In  above  l)ranchos,  modern 
metliods,  records,  accounts,  successful  liandliiig 
help;  results  and  .'jatisfaefion  in  management 
large;  proiiositions  only.  East  preferred,  .$1,200 
year.  Give  particulars  in  first  letter.  NO. 
2.831,  care  Rural  New-Y"orker. 


AA’ANTED — Young  or  middle-aged  woman  for 
general  housework  on  small  farm  in  suburban 
ferritor.v;  <'ountry  experience  preferred.  Address 
ATTORNEA',  Room  1050,  50  Church  St.,  New 
York  City. 


STOCKMAN,  Farmer,  Superintendent  —  Exjiert 
liorseinan,  agriculturist;  lifetime  of  pr:ictical 
experience  as  well  as  scientific  training,  dairy-  ' 
ing,  hogs,  sheep.  NO.  2822,  care  Rural  New-  i 
Yorker.  ! 


F’ARMER — March  1st.  Married  man  on  dairy 
farm,  .sixty  miles  from  New’  York,  where  I 
grade  Holsteins.  purela-ed  bull  and  Empire  milk-  j 
er  are  used;  must  fully  understand  feeding  for  | 
milk  production,  raising  calves  and  general  farm¬ 
ing;  wife  must  lioard  help  at  $20  per  month 
each;  wages  $l!0  montliiy.  beside  cottage,  hen¬ 
house,  garden,  milk,  i)ofatoes  and  summer  fire¬ 
wood;  excellent,  liealthful  location  and  perma¬ 
nent  position.  State  full  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter,  Including  age.  miinlier  and  ages  of  family, 
previous  experience  and  references.  DR.  CADY, 
340  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A\’'ANTED — AA’orking  foreman  for  large  fruit 
farm.  Address  P.  0.  BOX  305,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


MEN  AVANTED — One  or  two  good,  smart  young 
men  wanted;  those  desiring  to  learn  the  poul- 
-.•y  business  tlioroughly  on  a  large  liatehing 
plant;  those  that  can  do  farm  work  preferred; 
good  wages  paid  to  start  F'ebruary  or  March  1st. 
NO.  2819,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’^ANTED — I’ositioii  as  lierdsman  or  manager  in 
certified  milk  dairy;  married,  age  29.  Not 
afraid  of  work  or  long  hours.  NO.  2830,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  OR  ESTATE  MANAGER— At  liberty  .Tan. 

1st.  Scotch,  age  42;  many  years  of  practical, 
successful  experience  in  all  brandies  of  estate 
management,  dairying,  sheep,  swine,  poultry  and 
horses.  F'amiliar  with  all  modern  metliods  and 
machinery,  building  roads,  construction  work, 
renewing  run-down  land,  Alfalfa  culture,  keeping 
records  and  accounts;  can  also  supply  first-class 
dairyman  and  herdsman;  also  stud  'groom  and 
several  experienced  farm  liands.  Notliing  Imt  a 
good  proposition  considered.  Adilress  NO.  2740, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  age  31,  married,  desires  steady 
position  on  small  estate.  Experienced  in  the 
care  and  management  of  dairy  cattle,  poultry, 
swine  and  horses.  Good  milker.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  No.  282!),  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


lOl'NG  MAN.  22,  Cornel!  training,  wants  work 
on  farm;  no  bad  habits;  liighest  references. 
New  York  preferred.  O.  J.  ’ITLLSON,  209 
AVilliams  Street,  Itliaca,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Position  as  teamster  on  gentleman’s 
estate;  age  31,  nationality,  Swedish;  life  ex- 
lierionce;  wages  .$40  to  $00.  NO.  2839,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  JI.\N — Experienced  in  and  understands 
mammoth  incubators,  brooiling,  feeding  lay¬ 
ing  stock;  trap  nesting,  breeding,  managing, 
cost  accounting  and  salesmanstiip.  AATshes  to 
manage  moderate  sized  Iireeding-liab'hing  farm, 
the  owner  of  w’hich  is  willing  to  adopt  modern 
Imsinoss  principles  and  service  policy.  To  him 
I  assure  an  interesting  proposition.  NO.  2838, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TVAN'TED— .\  married  man  who  has  his  own 
help  to  work  a  200-acre  farm  on  share  basis] 
farm  keeps  3.5  milking  cows;  man  must  be  capa¬ 
ble  and  trustworthy;  give  reference  and  experi¬ 
ence;  farm  located  in  North  Salem,  N.  Y.  Ad¬ 
dress  HARRY  F.  HUNT,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


AV -ANTED — First-class  poultryman  to  run  a 
poultry  farm  on  shares.  'The  owner  to  suiipiv 
a  eompiete  outfit  such  as  Hall  imnibator.  six 
thousand  egg  capacity,  large  la.ving  bo'ises, 
brooderhouse  for  thirty-five  Iiundred  chicks  mid 
numerous  colony  houses.  'L'his  is  one  of  tlie 
best  plants  in  Pennsylvania.  Poultryman  must 
be  .a  man  of  large  experience  and  with  sufficient 
capital  to  pay  for  one-half  tlie  feed.  Farm  lo¬ 
cated  ueai-  Philadelphia,  in  toucli  with  best 
markets.  NO.  283.>,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F'ARM  AI.WAGER  wishes  position  on  estate  or 
commercial  farm,  full.v  understands  general 
farm  crops,  vegetaliles  and  fruits,  la.ving  out  of 
grounds,  flower  gardens  and  forestry,  bropiling 
registered  cattle,  liorses.  swine,  slieep  and 
poultry,  butter-making  and  A.  R.  O.  worlf, 
running  up-to-date  farm  machinery  and  repair 
of  same,  also  planning  estimating  and  ereef- 
ing  farm  Imlldings;  am  3(!,  American,  married; 
can  give  the  best  of  references  as  to  cbaracter 
and  aliility.  at  pro.sent  emiiloyed;  will  only  con¬ 
sider  places  largo  enougli  to  demand  .a  manager 
of  tlie  aliove  ability  and  iiayiug  $1,200  per 
year  to  start.  NO.  2833,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  AA’untod — On  farm  where  they  have 
slieep,  li.v  solier  young  man;  good  references, 
no  smoke  nor  drink;  have  liad  over  two  years’ 
of  New  /ealand  slieep  farming  experience;  ex¬ 
perienced  and  willing  to  do  all  other  sort  of 
farm  work,  lint  wants  to  learn  more  aliout  sheep. 
NO.  2828,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSI'l'ION  AA'AN'l’ED — By  carpenter;  all-round 
mechanic;  strictly  temperate;  good  workman; 
own  tools;  understands  fanning;  American,  mar¬ 
ried;  one  small  child;  first-class  references.  NO. 
2824,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IT)R  SALE — Four-acre  farm  at  Heniiistead;  six- 
room  lioiise  with  Iiath;  poultry  buildings  and 
Hiiit;  Mill  rent.  NO.  2780,  care  Rural  New- 


Yorker. 


TEN.ANT  FARMER  wanted  on  shares  or  for 
'o kelp  aiKl  equipment  to  op¬ 
erate  (i  4()0-acre  grain  and  fruit  farm  40  miles 
irom  Neiv  York.  70  acres  liarvest  and  lOt) 
acres  hay  nmv  growing.  TOO  acres  fruit,  also 
oquiitped  for  dairy  alid  liogs.  Must  lie  a  liiistler. 
Applicant  .sliould  show  credentials.  {’.  DRA'S- 
DAI.E  BL.APK,  2.33  Broadway,  New'  Y'ork  City. 

FOTt  S.U.E — 1W  acres,  river.  10  niiniites’  trollov 
1  •I'i)''  k>rmiswick.  fare  .5c;  8  rooms,  bath;  barn 
buildings,  orchard;  .$235  -  -  -  ‘ 

Brunswick,  N.  J. 


per  acre.  BO.X  91.  Xpw 


rOK  SAI.E—l  arm  ot  55  aeres  in  llie  Cliaiilaiiqiia 
grape  lielt,  2it  miles  from  town  on  a  Itriek 
State  road;  good  8-room  liouse  willi  acetylene 
liglit  plant;  liarn  40xli0;  nearl.v  new  silo,  lien- 
iiou.so,  liogliouse  and  concrete  sniokeliou’se.  2 
good  wells  and  cistern;  large  apple  orchard,  10 
acres  grapes  and  other  siiinll  fruit;  about  l‘> 
acres  timber;  balance  all  tillulilo;  price  .$5  .'OO- 
w’ould  like  $1,000  down;  balance  to  suit  'piir- 
c  laser  ;all  iininiries  answered.  NO.  2820  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  ’ 


EXI’EIHENCED  FAR.AIER  and  Stockman — Sober, 
married,  one  cliild,  wants  situation  as  foreman 
and  tractor  operator;  can  baiidle  men;  liest  of 
references.  NO.  2820,  care  Rural  New’-Yorker. 


-VIMtlL  1 — Position  as  manager.  Fiiniislied  stock 
farm  on  shares  considered.  .Age  39,  nearly  life 
experience  general  farming,  dairying,  fruit. 'vege¬ 
tables,  poultr.v,  liandliiig  men.  Cornell  AA’inter 
course;  Christian;  uses  neither  toliacco  nor  in¬ 
toxicants;  willing  to  work;  married,  no  clilldreii; 
references  given;  onl.v  No.  1  jiroposition  consid¬ 
ered.  L.,  care  CH.AS.  ENOS,  AA'arron,  Pa. 


II  li 1  I  , 


AVeslern  .Now 


buildings,  110  acres.  Lake  Belt 
York;  One  mile  to  liigli  and  grammar  schools 
.•iiid  New  York  Central  and  Lehigli  Valiev  sta¬ 
tions.  References.  NO.  2821,  care  Rnrul'  New- 
Y  orkor. 


AA'.ANTEl) — Ry  single  man,  age  34,  good  farm 
to  work  on  percentage  for  old  couple  or  some¬ 
one  not  i>liyslcall,y  able;  tliree  .years'  siici'essfiil 
oxiierieiice;  roforenees  the  best;  I  solicit  cor¬ 
respondence.  Address  BOX  411,  Hammondsport, 


JIARRIED  YIAN,  3  cliildri'ii,  wants  to  take 
cliarge  of  gentleman’s  farm  or  estate.  Ex- 
perh'iiced  gardener  and  all  around  work.  XO. 
2823,  care  Rural  Xew-Y’orkcr. 


3i  At  run. Ontario  Comity;  friiil.  truck,  jioul- 
try;  1  mile  clinrcti,  scliool,  railroad;  liearing 
and  new  orchards;  good  markets.  No  •’K,T> 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F’.YRM  SUPERINTENDENT,  at  present  on  large 
proposition,  desires  cliange  on  or  heforo  Aiiril 
1;  -American,  3(1,  married,  no  children;  graduate 
4-.vear  course  Pennsylvania  State  College;  made 
good  in  all  Iiranclies  of  agriculture,  gardening, 
raising  crops  and  stock,  construction  of  huihi- 
Ings.  veterinary  work,  operation  and  repair  farm 
machinery  and  tractors,  liandliiig  men,  keeping 
records  and  accounts;  references  from  men  with 
nation-wide  repiilatioii  in  agriculture.  No.  2817, 
ciir<‘  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


M.AN  AND  AA’H'E  want  position;  man  active, 
but  cannot  do  lioavy  work;  good  liorsemaii, 
with  general  farm  experience;  wife  is  higli- 
elass  cook  and  liousekeeper;  steady,  temperate, 
wiili  liest  of  reference;  full  particulars  desired. 
Address  NO.  2818,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


lO-.ACUE  California  rancli,  huildings 
macadamized  States’  Iiighwav;  125 
almond  trees,  near  school,  town 'Corning 
CLINTON  H.  PUTNAM,  Townvillo,  l*a. 


water, 

apricot, 

cheap. 


19()-ACRE  FATtAI,  mostly  level, 
with  some  river  Iiottom  land.’ 
Ulster  County.  NO.  2834,  care 
Yorker. 


easily  tilled. 
Near  It.  R.. 
Rural  New- 


-  . —  '  ......  puiiiio  lariu,  lovoi.  ijoofl 

soil.  111  potato  section.  New  Y’’ork  Central 
Railroad  Station,  store  and  post  office  ai-ross 
road  troni  lann;  fair  buildings,  shade.  Potato 
Association  to  help  you.  Price  $5,()(X).  E.  R 
SMITH,  Kasoag,  N.  Y. 


Y'OT'NG  M.ARRIED  MAN  wislies  to  work  eqiiiii- 
ped  farm  on  shares;  eight  years’  experience  * 
college  training  with  poultry;  active,  sober,  re¬ 
liable;  state  particulars.  NO.  2774,  care  Rural 
NcAv-Yorker. 


20-.ACRE  Grape  Fruit  Grove— 10  acres  bearing; 

lialf  mile  to  depot.  Very  desirable  at  $f..50(). 
Explanation  by  mail.  A.  G.  AVIUSON,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.  348  9th  Ave.,  North. 


F’OR  SALFl  or  exchange  for  Florida  jiroperty,  11 
acres  orchard  land,  Corning,  California;  five 
acres  figs  and  almonds  hearing.  CLARENCE  E. 
JONES,  New  Hartford,  Conn. 


F’.ARM  F’OR  S.ALE — Stocked;  dair.v  cows,  sheep, 
liens,  liogs,  turkeys,  horses.  GEORGE  MINER, 
AA'illiiimstown,  N.  Y. 


AA'ANTIOD — Farm  on  shares  h.v  experienced  farm¬ 
er.  NO.  2812,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


(!RANI>  COUNTRA'  HO.AIE  and  eight-acre  poul¬ 
try  farm  for  sale;  excellent  location;  large 
house,  fine  condition;  gas,  two  batlis,  furnace; 
other  buildings,  A1  eonditioii,  include  barn,  ice 
lunise,  large  poultry  liouse  and  fifteen  colon.v 
eooiis.  I’rico  .$(>,50(1;  terms  to  suit.  Good  rea¬ 
sons  for  belling.  H.  G.  McELHENEY,  Cuba, 
N.  Y. 


TO  LET — F’arui  liouse.  willi  or  witiiout  land;  near 
village;  tliirto-'ii  miles  from  .Allian.v  on  electric 
road;  good  neighbors.  C.  J.  SHELDON,  Nassau, 
N.  Y*. 


D.AIRY'  F'.AltM  to  lot  at  Stirling,  New  Jersey. 

100  acres  of  meadow  imstiire  and  concrete 
stables.  NO.  2837,  care  Rural  New’-Y’orker. 


TO  I.ET — Poultr.v  plant,  also  liog  farm  and 
general  farms  at  Somerville,  New  .Jersey.  C. 
DRA’SD.ALE  BL.ACK,  233  Broadwa.v,  New  York 
City.  (Call  AVednesdays,  9  to  2  o’clock.) 


NEAA’  YOIiK  S'T.YTE  FARM  AVanted— 50  to  75 
acro.s.  Alust  have  good  soil,  buildings,  fences 
and  water.  Terms,  one  year,  witii  privilege  of 
five;  cash  rent,  ainl  privilege  of  buying.  Please 
send  full  particulars.  Any  photos  will  be  re¬ 
turned.  NO.  2827,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F’OR  SALE— One  of  the  liest  eommercial  farms 
in  I’ennsylvania,  located  near  Pliiladelpliia, 
over  two  iiundred  acres,  thoroughly  eiiuipiied 
with  iiiachiii<'r.v.  Twelve  cows,  large  com  erili, 
silo,  good  huildings  and  barns,  automoliile  truck. 
Sold  on  easy  terms.  NO.  283(!,  care  Rural 
New-Ti)rker. 


AA'.ANTFID — -A  full.v  stocked  farm  ou  sliares  by 
first-class  Danish  farmer;  references,  NO. 
2811,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WAN  I  LD  .All  8  or  10  h.p.  gas  or  kerosene  iior- 
table  engine;  must  be  in  lirst-class  condiiioii 
and  a  liarguiit.  .Ad(lrcs.s  KE.NltlDGE  FARM 
Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1,200-egg  Candee  incubator;  also 
tliree  Candee  eoiil-lni ruing  hovers;  all  in  first- 
class  condition.  liOTO  SALT  CO.,  Union 
Spring,  N.  X. 


FOR  S.ALE — 1,800  Hall  iiiciihalor,  $175,  f.  o. 

h.  Homer;  8  gasoline  brooder  Iieaters,  .$(> 
each;  good  condition.  HO.AIER  POUL'TRY 
FAR.AI,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


AA’.ANT'ED— Five  ions  ponllry  iiianiire.  O.  R. 
HALL,  Allegany,  N.  Y. 


AA  ANTFjD — Clark  cut  away  orcliard  liarrow  and 
F’orkner  orcliard  harrow;  must  he  in,  iierfoct 
condition.  'T.  A.  CONNERY’,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


AV.ANTED — Locust  logs  and  liiniiier.  -C.  C.  GAL¬ 
BRAITH  &  SON,  47-49  AVest  St.,  New  York 
City. 


SPR.AY’ERS — AA'e  Iiave  more  sprayers  tlian  we 
need,  and  will  give  you  a  liargain  in  eitlier  a 
Hurdie  or  a  Bean,  large  triplex  outfit,  in  good 
condition.  AA’rite  for  partieiilars.  THE  AV. 
AV'.  FARNSAVOItTII  CO.,  AVaferville,  O. 


SEVEN  HALL  COLONY  BROODERS  for  sale. 
A.  B.  H.ALL,  AVallingford,  Conn. 


CHEAP — Two  Candee  hot  water  inciiliators;  ca- 
paeit.v  each  4,800  eggs;  good  order;  separali' 
or  together.  T.ANGI.EAVOOD  POULTRY  R.ANCll, 
Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 


TAA'O  240-egg  Model  incubators,  $12. .50  aiiio-e; 

1  175-egg  Buckeye,  1  200-egg  Blue  Hen  iiii-ii- 
bators,  $15  aiiieee  1917;  2  large  Bine  Hen 

brooder  stoves,  $10  aiiieee;  jierfei't.  SUNNY- 
SIDE  POULTRY  FAR.AI,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


AA'.ANTED — Good,  second-hand  iiafli  ouifit.  H. 
F’lCK,  Mon  is.  Pa. 


AA’ANTED — Ditclier  and  grader.  C.  BASHORE, 
Bethel,  I’a. 


AA'.ANTED — 1!)K  Piiiiec  cutter;  state  price. 

GEO.  (iORSUCH,  New  AA’iiidsor,  .Aid. 


I  Will  Send  You  This  Phonograph 
Without  a  Cent  of  Money  Down 

to  pat  one  of  my  biff,  full-sized.  Cabinet  M/ISTERTONE 
i^honographs  in  your  home,  wiM  'uf  a  ent  of  money  down 
let  you  give  it  a  thoroug.  trial — compare  it  wit 


ju  give  n  a  inoroug.  tnaJ— compare  it  with 
any  on  the  market,  and  if  you  don't  find  it 
equal  to  any  costing  double  my  price, 
return  it  at  my  exper.se.  To 
»'**ove  this  I  will  give  you 

10  DAYS’  FREE 


^HIAL 


and  let  you  be  the 


to  risk.  Th . 

.  record— stands  47  ....  . 

20  in.  wide  and  guaranteed 
ness  of  tone,  quality  of  workmanship,  material,  style. 

Just  write  a  postal  for 
I  .  'uiy  Free  PhonoRraph  Book  which  fully  describes  this  beautiful 
detail  of  construction-tellB  why  my  price 
isless  than  hal£  usual^.pnces.  My  low,  direct-from-factory^  selling  plan 

rs. 


on  Split  Hickory  s»ved  bu(i;^‘UuyeVs‘5thonson^s°of*dolla» 

PH0II06RAPH  Svrt&rtrttk’iSd'sriSvJsr''’ 


i2£!i  FREE  o..!.;. 


THE  PHELPS  FACTORIES 


Columbus,  Ohio 


C.  G.  PHILLIPS 

The  Wool  Fat 
Man 


The  Owners  of  ThisPrizeWinmng 

TEAM  USE  AND  RECOMMEND 

CORONA 


t'/\T 


The  Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen. — We  have  been  using  Corona  Wool  Fat  on  our 
horses’  hoofs  for  the  past  four  years  and  are  highly  pleased  with 
results,  and  would  not  want  to  be  without  this  hoof  ointment, 
which  keeps  the  hoof  soft  and  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Yours  truly,  MORRIS  PACKING  CO. 


Prize-Winning 
Six-Horse  Team 
owned  by 

Morris  &  Co.,  Packers  . .  . . . . .  . . . . . . . . . _ 

To  prove  m 
to  YOU  the  won- 
derful  healing  qualities 
of  CORONA  WOOL  FAT  I  will  send 
you  a  liberal  size  can  FREE* —  all  charges 
prepaid,  if  you  will  fill  out  and  mail  coupon  below. 

CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  different  from  ordinary  salves  and 

blistering  compounds.  It  is  extracted  from  the  wool  and  skin  of  sheep  and  is  a 
soothing  and  quick  healing  preparation.  It  will  not  blister  or  cause  the  hair  to  fall 
out,  but  penetrates  deep  into  the  wound,  immediately  relieves  the  animal  from  pain  and 
quickly  heals  bothersome  and  serious  injuries  without  leaving  a  scar. 

For  Galled  and  Sore  Shoulders,  Sore  Necks,  Collar  Boils,  Barb 
Wire  or  other  Cuts,  Wounds,  Scratches,  Split  Hoofs,  Sore  and 
Contracted  Feet,  Sore  Teats  on  Cows,  etc.,  IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL. 

This  splendid  remedy  is  used  by  over  1,000,000  farmers  and  stock  owners. 

Thousands  of  letters  have  been  received  testifying  to  its  healing  powers.  Many  valuable  animals 
that  have  receive  injuries  which  veterinarians  pronounced  incurable  have  been  completely  cured 
with  this  wonderful  remedy.  CORONA  WOOL  FAT  should  be  in  every  bam— it  is  the  best  ‘  first 
aid”  remedy  you  can  use  when  accidents  occur. 

Special  Free  Trial  Offer 

I  don't  ask  you  to  take  my  word  for  the  healing  quali¬ 
ties  of  this  remedy.  I  simply  want  you  to  send  and  get  this 
free  box  and  prove  it  for  yourself.  You  will  then  say,  as 
thousands  have,  “  It  is  the  Best  Thing  they  ever  used.  ” 

Some  animal  on  your  farm  is  liable  to  meet 
with  any  injury  any  day,  then  you  will  appreciate 
the  value  of  having  this  valuable  remedy  on 
hand  for  immediate  use. 


SEND  For  This  FREE  BOOK  NOW 


Town . 


State . 


C.  G. 

Phillips, 

Mgr. 

Corona  Mfg. 

Co.,  Box  10  ‘i 
Kenton,  Ohio 

Kindly  send  me  your 
FREE  TRIAL  CAN  OF 
CORONA  WOOL  FAT. 


Name. 


You  will  never  lose  the  services  of 
any  of  your  horses  for  a  single  day  be¬ 
cause  of  Galled  or  Sore  Shoulders  or  Necks, 

Split  Hoofs  or  Scratches  etc.,  if  you  use 
CORONA  WOOL  FAT.  It  often  saves 
veterinary  fees  and  prevents  a  valuable  an¬ 
imal  from  being  disabled  because  of  injury. 

We  also  manufacture  Corona  Distemper 
Cure  for  Horses  and  Cows  and  Corona  Balm  for  household 
use.  Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  today. 


"Corona  Wool  Fat  is  fully  as  good  if  not 
better  than  its  guarantee  states.  For 
cow’s  sore  teats  it  has  no  equal,  and  for 
cuts  on  horses  it  heals  it  up  so 
smooth  and  nice  leaving  no  bad  scars. 
All  around  it  is  the  best  remedy  for 
stock  that  any  farmer  can  use,  and  once 
tried  will  always  be  kept  on  hand.” 

Sincerely 

N.  P.  Nelson,  Prop. 

Riverside  Ranch,  Sheridan,  Mont. 

“Corona  Wool  Fat  Compound  is  all  you 
claim  for  it.  I  used  it  on  an  old  wire  cut 
and  it  healed  it  up  all  O.  K.  It  is  the 
best  preparation  I  ever  used.” 

E.  T.  Sheldon, 

R.  F.  D.  Carrier,  Tracy,  Minn. 

“I  have  used  Corona  Wool  Fat  Com¬ 
pound  on  horses’  feet  that  were  so  bad 
they  could  hardly  travel.  Since  using  it 
they  travel  like  colts.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  to  equal  it.” 

Harry  Barr,  Smyrna,  Pa. 

“I  tried  your  Corona  Wool  Fat  Com¬ 
pound  on  my  horse  which  had  a  bad  case 
of  scratches.  I  had  given  up  trying  to 
cure  him,  but  finally  tried  Corona:  it  did 
the  work.  Horse  is  now  in  good  con¬ 
dition.”  P.  L.  Tressey,  Etna,  N.  H. 

Corona  Manufacturing  Co.,  Kenton, 
Ohio.  Gentlemen— I  received  the  can 
of  Corona  Wool  Fat  and  tried  it  on  a 
Barbed  Wire  Cut.  Your  Corona  Wool 
Fat  is  the  right  thing  for  wire  cuts, 
and  every  Stock  Man  should  have  a 
big  box  of  it  on  hand  at  all  times. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  S,  Dennis,  Robinson,  Kan. 


R,  F.  D . Box  No.. 


C.  G.  PHILLIPS,  Mgr. 

THE  CORONA  MFG.  00, 

Box  10  Kenton,  Ohio 


IMPORTANT 

Corona  Woo!  Fat  is  sold  by  lead¬ 
ing  blacksmiths,  druggists,  harness 
and  hardware  stores.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  have  it,  send  us 
his  name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
promptly  supplied.  In  the  meantime 
send  for  Free  box.  Mail  Coupon  NOW. 


Dealer’s  Name . 
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The  Pickers  Lined 


Up  for  Work  on  a  Wisconsin  Cherry  Farm 
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tver  1 00,000  BUSHELS 


mOTAAl/  ONE  QUALITY  ONLY,  THE  HIGH- 
ulUulV  EST  grade  OBTAINABLE;  the  best 

is  none  too  good  for  the  American  Far¬ 
mer,  as  this  year,  when  gaunt  famine  stalks  through  the  lands 
across  the  seas.  America  must  heed  the  call  to  feed  the  world. 


Headquarters  for  Farm  Seods 
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DIBBLE’S 

Farm  Seeds 


O.  B.  ALFAIF/l.  Montana  dry  land  grown,  absolutely  hardy  with  us.  Purity  99.50. 

D.  B.CLO  VER  and  TIIBOTHY  SEED,  average  analysis 
this  well  known  brand  for  years  well*  above  99.50%;  also 
complete  stocks  of  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top,  Orchard  Grass, 

Millets,  Vetch,  Rape,  Canada  Field  Peas,  Field  and  Soy 
Beans,  Buckweat,  etc. 

SEED  O/ITS,  Dibble’s  Heavyweight  and  Twentieth 
Century,  enormously  productive,  bright,  heavy  grain, 
thoroughly  recleaned. 

SEED  B/IRLEY.  Oderbrucker  and  Canadian  Six 
Rowed;  best  varieties  for  the  East. 

SPRIIYG  ^/YHE^T.  Several  thousand  bushels 
Manitoba,  Minnesota  and  home  grown — 
varieties  that  yielded,  right  here  in  New  York 
last  year,  from  23  to  45  bushels  per  acre. 


are  tested  in  our 
own  Laboratory  for 
Purity,  Germination 
and  Moisture  Con¬ 
tent,  and  then,  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure, 
they  are  backed  by  our 
famous  ten-day-money- 
back  -  if  -  you  -  want  -  it 
guarantee,  subject  to  ANY 
TEST  you  choose  to  make. 


Dibble*s  Seed  Corn  Grows 


and  in  this  year  of  unprecedented  scarcity,  we  are  in  position  to  offer  thousands  of  bushels 

— three  flint  varieties  and  six 'dent  for  Crop  and  the  Silo;  stock  that  thoroug  y 

and  of  splendid  germination.  Average  germination  tests  of  over  15^00  bushels  alreay 

made  in  our  Laboratory  are  above  95  per  cent.  SEED  POTATOES.  The 

varieties;  early,  intermediate  and  late,  in  any  quantity,  from  barre  s 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog 

the  most  complete,  highest  grade  and  most 

Farm  Seed  Book  published  and  SPECIAL.  PRICE  LIST  FREE 

ADDRESS 


‘‘From  our 
Farms  to 
Yours" 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

BOX  B,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Nearly  2,000  Acres  in  the  Dibble  Seed  Farms 
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Picking  and  Marketing  the  Cherry  Crop 

How  Wisconsin  Provides  Pickers 
Part  I. 

ARI^Y  ANXIETIES. — WIioii  the  cherry  boom 
struck  Door  County,  Wis.  and  a  larsre  acreaw  of 
new  orchard  was  set  out  in  two  or  tliree  year;^.  all 
the  wise  men  in  the  di.strict  shook  their  heads'  and 
said:  “You’ll  never  be  able  to  get  all  tho.se  cherries 
picked,  and  there  won’t  be  any  call  for  them  if  you 
do  pick  them.”  The  growers  had  enough  worries 
with  their  young  trees  to  keep  them  from  thinking 
about  the  picking  problem  until  in  iniO.  when  .some 
of  the  young  orchards  had  their  first  crop.  The 
general  crop  throughout  the  district  that  year  was 
rather  short,  so  that  there  was  no  trouble  getting 
local  pickers  for  tlie  entire  crop. 

CONTINUOUS  PICKING.— In  1017,  the  early 
Summer  months  showed  that  the  first  big  crop  was  a 
reality  and  that  the  growers  were  face  to  face  with 
a  real  picking  problem.  Growers  who  had  picked 
1,200  crates  in  1010  could  see  a  12,000-crate  crop  on 
their  trees,  and  it  made  them  all  hustle  to  plan  for 


the  ru.sh  work.  It  is  the  general  i»ractice  to  .set  out 
two  varieties  of  ebonies  that  have  their  ripening 
.seasons  about  two  weeks  ai)art.  and  most  oi'chards 
have  equal  numbers  of  these  two  varieties,  so  that 
their  season  is  prolonged.  When  the  weather  i.s 
normal  one  can  count  on  having  altout  two  week.s’ 
time  in  which  to  pick  each  variety,  starting  in  when 
the  first  fruit  is  a  little  under  ripe  and  finishing 
just  as  the  last  cherries  are  getting  to  the  overripe 
stage.  This  usually  makes  the  season  for  picking  con- 
tinuou.s.  although  in  some  years  as  mucli  as  a  week’s 
time  may  elap.se  before  the  later  cherries  are  ready. 

Ol^TSIDE  LABOR. — There  are  no  nearby  large 
cities  in  this  district,  so  that  only  a  very  limited 
number  of  pickers  are  furnished  locally.  These 
local  pickers  usually  do  the  work  in  the  smaller 
orchards  near  town,  while  the  larger  and  newer  or¬ 
chards  depend  on  pickers  who  are  brought  into  the 
district  for  the  season.  The  pickers  brought  in  from 
outside  are  usually  boy.s.  girls  and  Avomen.  The 
boys  are  cared  for  by  .seA'eral  organizations,  the  tAA'o 
principal  ones  being  the  Boy  .'^c‘outs  and  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  About  2.')0  Y.  M.  ('.  A.  boys  Avere  quartered 


at  the  local  county  fair  ground.^,  using  some  of  the 
exhibit  buildings  for  their  dormitories,  and  haA'ing  a 
permanent  kitchen  and  dining  hall  built  there  for 
their  use.  They  are  in  charge  of  one  of  the  State 
secretaries,  and  the  organization  handles  all  the 
AA’ork  of  feeding,  amusing  and  caring  for  the  boys. 
A  group  of  growers  furnished  the  kitchen,  dining 
hall  and  cots,  and  the  boys  are  u.sed  in  picking  the 
fruit  f(.»r  these  growers.  About  .12  bo.A'S  are  formed 
into  a  squad  in  charge  of  a  boy  leader,  and  these 
squads  are  assigned  to  various  orchards  for  their 
day’s  work.  Each  group  of  pickers  has  the  results 
of  its  day’s  Avork  charted,  and  the  rivalry  l)etween 
the  s(iuads  makes  for  better  picking.  The  boys  re¬ 
ceive  the  standard  price  for  picking,  Avhich  is  a  cent 
and  a  half  a  quart,  but  the  grower  must  pay  a  bonus 
of  one-fourth  of  a  cent  to  the  organization  to  cover 
the  overhead  expense.  The  boys  are  charged  50  cents 
per  day  for  their  food.  Avith  the  special  incentive  of 
a  discount  of  15  cents  per  day  if  they  stay  until  the 
entire  crop  is  picked.  A  minimum  of  50  quarts  per 
day,  or  an  earning  of  75  cents  is  re<piired.  and  the 
aA'erage  for  the  boys  is  somewhere  around  SO  quarts 


l)er  day,  or  J};1.20.  The  boys  aa'Iio  do  not  have  to  pay 
out  too  large  a  sum  for  railroad  fare  manage  to  go 
home  Avith  .some  money  in  their  pockets,  but  all  of 
them  have  a  good  time,  and  the  money  is  usually  the 
least  of  their  Avorries. 

BOY  SC'OUTy. — The  Boy  Scouts  have  much  the 
same  system.  Last  .Acar  one  large  groAver  had  150 
Boy  Scouts  from  Chicago,  and  they  Avere  fair  pickers. 
The  Seout  organization  takes  charge  of  all  details  of 
management,  requiring  only  dining-hall,  kitchen  and 
board  floors  for  their  tents.  They  prefer  a  life  in  the 
open,  and  each  Scout  carries  his  OAvn  bedding,  dishes 
and  part  of  a  tent.  This  .Summer  canq)  feature  of 
the  Boy  Scout  AA'ork  is  financed  by  philanthropic  or¬ 
ganizations,  so  that  the  grower  has  no  expense  be¬ 
sides  furnishing  the  location  for  the  camp  and  the 
buildings  mentioned  above.  However,  one  bad  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  system  is  that  the  leaders  of  the  boys  are 
not  primarily  interested  in  the  picking  of  the  fruit, 
but  are  there  to  supervise  their  recreational  activ¬ 
ities,  and  so  most  of  the  boys  do  not  become  very 
proficient  pickers.  A  great  impix)vement  in  their 
Avork  Avas  noted  Avhen  the  groAver  furnished  his  own 


leaders  and  supervisors  in  the  orchard,  and  the 
iScout  organization  confined  its  activities  to  the  camp 
life  and  recreation.  One  trouble  with  having  organ¬ 
izations  furnishing  pickers  is  that  they  are  likely  to 
OA'er-emphasize  th(‘  fun  and  good  times  and  neglect 
the  work,  and  when  the  cherries  are  ripening  faster 
than  they  can  be  i»icked  it  hits  the  grower  hard  to 
see  the  boys  tracking  off  to  their  daily  SAvim  at 
two  o’clock  every  afternoon. 

CAMP-FIRE  GIRLS. — Another  new  group  of  pick¬ 
ers  last  sea.son  was  a  body  of  Camp-fire  Girls  Avith 
their  leader.  Thei-e  were  about  25  of  them,  and  they 
occupied  a  cottage  built  especially  for  them  They 
took  care  of  their  own  housekeeping,  and  Avere  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  money-makers  of  an.v  of  the  groui)s  of 
younger  pickers.  Two  girls  were  in  charge  of  each 
da.A'’.s  liouseAvork  and  cookiiig,  and  the  rest  of  them 
picked.  In  that  way  the  expenses  of  the  camp  Avere 
kept  to  a  A’ery  Ioaa'  figure,  and  the  experience  and 
camp  life  aauis  a  fine  thing  for  the  girls.  The  only 
recreational  feature  in  this  camp  Avas  a  sAAim  each 
evening,  but  that  counts  for  a  lot  after  a  hot  day’s 
Avork.  The  expense  to  the  groAver  for  this  group 


Avas  the  cost  of  the  cottage  and  its  furnishings,  but 
the  success  of  this  group  Avas  the  result  of  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Avonian  in  charge. 

SCHOOL  PICKERS. — ('»ne  Mihvaukee  school  teach¬ 
er  is  heavily  interested  in  a  l.-irge  planting  of  cherry 
trees,  and  he  directs  the  jiieking  of  the  crop  each 
Summer.  He  has  brought  in  groui)s  of  boys  and 
girls  from  IMihvaukee.  lu-usiiig  them  in  tents  and 
feeding  them  in  a  remodeled  farmhouse  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  The  pickers  are  charged  Avlth  the  cost  of 
their  food.  Avhich  is  about  50  cents  a  day,  and  most 
of  them  earn  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  it  and 
their  railroad  fare  besides.  He  does  not  expect  more 
than  about  75  per  cent  of  them  to  make  good  pickers, 
and  so  he  provides  himself  Avith  a  surplus,  so  that 
he  is  sure  of  getting  his  crc>p  picked.  SAA’imming, 
picnics  and  auto  rides  to  other  parts  of  the  county 
are  inducements  held  out  to  stimulate  the  pickers, 
and  the  bo.vs  and  girls  seem  to  enjoy  the  life  very 
much.  The  one  big  trouble  Avith  a  group  brought  in 
from  a  distance  of  150  miles  is  that  the  railroad  fare 
of  almost  eats  up  AA'hatever  surplus  the.v  may 
luxA'e  accumulated  after  paying  their  board. 


Camp-Fire  Girls,  Boy  Scouts  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Boys  on  a  Wisconsin  Cherry-Picking  Job.  Fig.  55 
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WOMEN  ANI>  INDIANS.— The  mo.'^t  pretentious 
method  of  handling  the  picking  is  found  in  the  Co- 
('j>eratiVe  Orchard,  which  is  the  world's  largest  sour 
cherry  erchard,  and  consists  of  700  acres.  Here  two 
distinct  groups  are  found,  women  and  Indians,  The 
weinen  are  gathered  in  from  nearby  cities,  and  are 
housed  in  comfortable  quarters  in  the  orchard. 
They  have  one  largo  buikNng  which  has 
.sleeping  accommodations  for  about  100,  and 
a  dining-room  and  kitchen  that  will  accom¬ 
modate  five  'times  that  number.  A  new  hotel 
that  will  have  sevei-al  hundred  beds  is  now 
being  erected.  Scattered  around  the  main  buildings 
are  groups  of  small  tents  and  canvas  houses,  which 
are  used  by  the  jiickers  who  are  willing  to  try  a 
taste  of  life  in  the  open.  Their  meals  are  served  on 
the  cafeteria  jdan,  and  cost  them  about  00  cents  a 
day.  These  women  invariably  prove  to  be  very  good 
I'ickers.  They  are  recruited  from  classes  in  the 
cities  where  they  are  used  to  hard  work,  and  they 
(■(tnsider  the  life  in  the  country  enough  of  a  novelty 
without  the  attractions  and  recreational  features 
that  must  be  jirovided  for  younger  folk.  They  have 
to  earn  their  way,  and  they  have  that  stimulus  to 
make  them  work.  They  are  given  opportunities  for 
recreation,  and  their  trips  to  town  and  about  the 
country  are  always  .suitably  supervised  to  assure 
their  being  unmolested.  The  Indians  are  brought  in 
from  a  nearby  reservation,  and  they  ‘are  hard  af^er 
the  dollar  every  minute  of  their  time.  They  have  a 
camp  in  the  woods  adjoining  the  orchard,  cook  their 
own  meals,  and  otherwise  take  care  of  themselves 
entirely.  Whole  families  work  together,  and  when 
they  attack  a  cherry  tree  its  load  is  soon  gathered. 
Several  other  grou]ts  of  women  pickers  are  brought 
into  various  orchard.s,  some  of  them  doing  their  own 
housework  entirely  and  tinancing  the  whole  under¬ 
taking.  usually  living  in  some  house  litted  simply 
for  their  use.  Ordinarily  women  are  harder  to  ac¬ 
commodate  than  the  boys,  who  like  to  rough  it,  but 
one  woman  will  usually  out-pick  two  boy.s,  and  in 
t!:at  way  they  prove  to  be  the  cheai)est  pickers. 

]5E.\.JAMIN  JELl.XEK. 


The  Prosecution  of  Dairymen’s  League 

Officials 

1  am  following  with  much  interest  the  prosecution 
of  oliicers  of  the  Dairymen's  League  of  your  State 
for  conspiring  to  rai.se  the  price  of  milk.  I  noticed 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  a  statement 
Irom  the  Distinct  Attorney  to  the  effect  that  this 
jiro.secuiion  would  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  fact 
Ihatjhe  tommissiun  recently  ajipointed  to  investigate 
conditions  relating  to  the  production  of  milk  has 
now  fixed  the  iirice  tit  a  higher  level  than  that  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  defendiints. 

It  may  be  true  that  under  the  statutes  on  which 
this  prosecution  is  btised,  such  joint  action  is  jiro- 
liibiteil.  even  though  the  price  established  be  entirely 
reasonable.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  facts  on 
wliich  this  itroceeding  is  ba.sed,  and  would  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  discuss  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  wliile  this  case  is  pending. 

Two  years  ago  the  dairy  industry  in  New  York 
State  was  faced  with  a  critical  condition.  I’ractical- 
ly  every  iiroducer  of  milk  which  was  sold  at  whole¬ 
sale  to  the  large  distributing  companies  was  operat¬ 
ing  at  a  loss,  or  at  best  was  donatin.g  his  own  labor 
to  come  out  even.  This  fact  was  just  as  well  known 
to  the  large  milk  companies  as  to  dairymen.  The 
distributing  companies  prescribed  the  regulations 
which  dairymen  were  asked  to  adopt  and  made  sys¬ 
tematic  inspections  to  see  that  they  were  complied 
with.  They  were  familiar  with  every  branch  of  the 
industry,  and  could  easily  have  obtained  exact  data 
as  to  costs,  iind  probably  did  have  full  information. 
.\s  the  medium  of  distribution  between  producer  and 
consumer,  the  milk  companies  should  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  great  moral  responsibility  Avhich  rested 
upon  them  to  make  these  facts  known  and  see  that 
justice  was  done.  Naturally,  consumers  would  op- 
jtose  every  increase  in  price,  to  them,  but  high-priced 
milk  is  better  tJian  no  milk,  and  it  is  axiomatic  that 
no  industry  can  survive  unless  it  can  be  conducted 
at  a  reasonable  protit.  If  the  milk  companies  had 
met  this  situation  promptly  in  a  .spirit  of  fair  co- 
(  peration,  using  the  strength  of  tlieir  organization, 
tinancial  iiosition  and  business  connections,  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  plain  facts  to  the  consumers,  and  had  aided 
the  dairymen  in  their  efforts  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  reasonable  prices  for  their  product,  no  league 
would  have  been  organized. 

1  am  a  member  of  this  organization,  being  the 
owner  of  a  dairy  farm  in  Tioga  County,  and  have 
followed  its  work  with  great  interest.  Sheer  neces¬ 
sity  comiielled  the  dairymen  scattered  over  the  whole 
State  to  unite  in  self-protection.  The  efforts  of  the 
League  to  ])lace  milk  ] trices  on  a  fair  basis  and  save 


the  industry  from  destruction,  met  with  strong  op¬ 
position  from  the  distributing  companies,  which 
.should  have  co-operated  with  them.  It  was  not  until 
the  League  became  strong  enough  to  compel  recog¬ 
nition  that  the  officers  of  the  mijk  companies  began 
to  talk  about  co-operation. 

Undoubtedly,  credit  is  due  the  League  for  such 
measure  of  relief  as  has  been  secured.  Furthermore, 
a  strong  organization  with  facilities  for  collecting 
statistics,  furnishing  information  as  to  better  meth¬ 
ods  of  production,  and  jiroviding  means  for  present¬ 
ing  collectively  the  views  of  dairymen  on  all  ques¬ 
tions  affecting  their  general  interests,  will  ju.st  as 
surely  tend  to  iiromote  the  future  prosperity  of  this 
industry  as  it  has  already  done  in  other  lines  of 
business.  In  fact,  it  is  safe  -to  say  that  the  dairy 
business  has  been  practically  the  last  industry  of 
this  magnitude  to  organize. 

Perhaps  the  League  officers  have  in  their  zeal  in¬ 
advertently  violated  some  statutes  against  combined 
action.  I  hope  they  have  not.  However,  the  undis¬ 
puted  fact  remains  that  the  price  which  they  helped 
establish  is  actually  less  than  the  price  which  the 
commission,  after  full  investigation,  has  established 
as  justly  due  the  producers.  Even  though  they  may 
have  technically  violated  some  obsolete  statute,  and 
for  this  reason  may  perhaps  have  to  suffer  to  some 
extent  the  penalty  prescribed  therein,  the  point  is 
that,  considered  from  an  economic  standpoint,  their 
only  failui’e  consisted  in  not  being  able  to  get  a 
higher  jirice.  The  injustice  of  .such  a  law  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  the  mere  statement  of  the  situation. 
Sut)i>ose  the  courts  should  decide,  as  the.v  may  liave 
to  under  this  law,  that  dairymen  may  not  lawfully 
act  to.gether  in  agi-eeing  upon  and  esiablishing  per¬ 
fectly  fair  and  reasonable  price.s.  What,  will  be  the 
result,  if  dairymen  are  compelled  to  act  individually? 

Is  there  an.vone  familiar  with  this  long  contro- 
vers.v  who  is  simple  enough  to  believe  that  anything 
short  of  united  action  by  the  dairymen  would  have 


secured  such  consideration  as  has  been  given  the 
milk  question  since  the  organization  of  the  League? 
Of  course  not,  and  if  this  privilege  is  denied,  in  a 
few  years  Ave  will  be  back  to  the  old  destructive 
prices  and  chaotic  conditioms.  The  responsibility  will 
not,  however,  rest  upon  the  District  Attorney,  who 
is  merely  performing  his  duty  under  the  law,  nor 
upon  the  courts,  avIio  are  compelled  to  construe  stat¬ 
utes  according  to  -their  terms.  It  Avill  rest  sipiarely 
upon  the  lawmakers  Avho  enact  such  statutes  and 
keep  them  in  force.  This  is  a  period  of  co-operative 
action.  The  old  competitive  system  has  broken  » 
doAvn.  The  stre.ss  of  Avar  has  show  its  Aveakness 
everyAvhere.  Keference  need  only  be  made  to  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
dealing  Avith  4he  railroads,  and  the  coal  mines,  and 
in  fixing  prices  of  copper,  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  steel 
products,  and  other  basic  commodities,  to  .shoAV  that 
efficiency  and  maximum  production  can  only  be  se- 
uired  through  united  action;  and  that  the  corrective 
measure  to  be  adopted  is  governmental  regulation 
and  control,  rather  than  destructiA^e  statutes  de¬ 
signed  to  iirevent  co-operation. 

Dairymen  should  be  encouraged  to  act  together 
and  to  do  .so  through  organizations  formed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  promoting  the  best  interests  of 
their  business.  They  ought  to  be  encouraged  in 
adopting  accurate  methods  of  accounting  and  better 
and  more  eflicient  means  of  production.  This  being 
done,  it  naturally  follows,  to  begin  Avith,  that  dairy¬ 
men  are  themselves  in  the  best  position  to  formulate 
and  establish  fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  their 
products.  A  commission  or  board  of  exjierts  should 
be  appointed  and  maintained  by  proper  govern¬ 
mental  authority  Avith  full  poAver  to  revioAv,  regu¬ 
late  and  control  the  prices  so  established.  In  this 
Avay  all  just  comiilaints  could  be  heard  and  re¬ 
dressed,  Avhether  affecting  the  rights  of  producers  or 
consumers.  Accurate  information  Avould  he  aA'ail- 
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able  for  public  discussion,  and  Ave  Avould  be  spared 
reading  misleading  editorials  in  metropolitan  papers, 
ba.sed  largely  on  prejudice  and  superficial  knoAvledge 
of  the  facts. 

'Phe  production  of  milk  in  quantities  sufficient  to 


meet  the  market  requirements  is  a  matter  of  suci 
vital  importance  that  it  cannot  safely  be  left  to  the 
old  slijishod  method  under  Avhich  disorganized,  scat¬ 
tered  dairymen,  none  of  them  having  much  financial 
strength,  are  left  Avith  no  other  markets  than  to  sell 
their  milk  to  a  fcAV  strong  distributors,  Avho  have 
the  poAver,  and,  if  Ave  may  judge  from  their  past  acts, 
the  intention,  to  force  prices  beloAA’  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Noav  legislation  is  needed  and  I  hope  this 
journal,  Avhich  has  always  stood  for  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  dairymen  and  farmers,  Avill  use  its  influence 
to  see  that  is  secured.  avilliam  v.  nEi.uEN. 

Lamp-heated  Hotbed 

Your  correspondent,  J.  U.,  on  page  11,  asks  about 
heating  a  hotbed  Avith  a  lamp.  My  first  hotbeds, 
years  ago,  Avere  heated  by  lamps,  and  they  Avere  a 
perfect  success.  I  aaTsIi  to  tell  J.  U.,  and  any  other 
reader  Avho  may  Avant  an  easily-managed  hotbed  and 
lacks  experience  in  making pne  of  hor.se  manure,  that 
a  lanqi-heated  hotbed  is  easily  made.  Hut  first  re¬ 
member  there  is  danger  of  fire,  and  the  hotbed  .should 
never  be  placed  Avhere  it  can  do  anj'  injury  if  it 
burns,  and  heavy  Avinds  must  not  be  alloAved  to  af- 
lect  the  lamp  or  it  Avill  bloAV  out. 

Fig.  .lb  is  a  rough  sketch  of  a  hotbed  consisiting  of 
cither  tAvo  or  three  hotbed  .sa.sh,  as  the  builder  may 
Avish.  My  lirst  hotbed  consisted  of  tAvo  old  AvindoAV 
sash,  and  the  tomato  plants  it  grcAV  Avere  the  equal 
of  any.  The  hotbed  is  made  of  lumber,  and  is  lifted 
above  the  level  of  the  ground  by  blocks  placed  under 
each  corner.  It  must  be  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  so  the  operator  can  get  under  it  to  see  to  the 
lamps.  I  took  tAVo  boxes  in  which  laid  been  packed 
canned  corn.  I  took  out  one  end  of  each  box,  sawed 
an  opening  as  big  as  the  opening  in  end  of  box,  then 
nailed  the  boxes  on  to  tlie  bottom  at  the  holes  so 
that  heat  of  one-Avick  oil  stove  in  each  box  could 
circulate  easily  and  freely  under  the  .sheet-iron  bot¬ 
tom.  The  heat  from  the'lamps  Avarms  the  dirt,  and 
the  Avarmth  of  the  dirt  Avarms  the  interior  of  the 
liotbed.  No  direct  heat  from  the  lamp  enters  the 
hotbed. 

1  cover  the  glass  each  night  Avith  a  mat  . of  some 
sort,  and,  if  it  rains,  Avith  shutters  to  keep  mat  dry. 
When  I  Avant  more  heat  I  turn  up  the  lamps;  if  I 
Avant  le.ss  I  turn  them  doAvn.  Heat  is  under  perfect 
control  Avith  this  hotbed,  an  advantage  over  one 
heated  by  manure.  I  used  a  one-Avick  oil  stOA’e.  The 
sheet-iron  bottom  is  four  inches  above  the  true  bot¬ 
tom.  It  can  be  made  of  any  sheet-iron.  1  used  old 
stove  pipe  rtatteiied  out.  The  sheet-iron  rests  on  iron 
rods  run  crossAvays  of  the  hotbed.  If  anyone  Avishes 
to  try  such  a  hotbed  as  this,  let  him  remember  to  be 
on  guard  against  danger  of  fire,  and  ahso  that  heat 
Avill  not  circulate  and  the  lamp  properly  burn  unle.ss 
fresh  air  can  enter  at  the  liottom  of  the  doors  Avhich 
enclose  the  lamps  (I  have  marked  three  openings  on 
bottom  of  each  door),  and  then  pass  upAvard  and  out. 
In  other  Avords,  the  lamps  cannot  burn  if  the  loAver 
jiortion  is  airtight.  This  is  a  hotbed  in  .some  re- 
spects  superior  to  a  manure-heated  one,  especially 
to  a  novice.  »• 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

City  Boy  Becomes  a  Successful  Farmer 

TFDYING  FOR  A  START.— While  practical  ex- 
]ierience  is  a  Avonderful  help  to  anyone  Avho  is 
starting  to  farm  for  himself,  it  is  not  an  ab.solute 
necessity.  This  has  been  proven  by  a  young  man 
Avho  took  the  three  month.s’  short  course  in  horticul¬ 
ture  at  the  NeAv  Jer.sey  State  Agricultural  College 
during  the  Winter  of  1914-15.  He  Avas  a  city  b,oy 
Avith  a  determination  to  get  out  into  the  open  fields 
and  till  the  soil.  Hefore  he  came  doAvn  to  take  the 
coui’se  he  had  never  had  an  opportunity  to  see  seeds 
germinate  nor  to  .see  plants  groAv.  The  mixing  of 
fertilizers,  the  A’arious  methods  for  the  planting  of 
the  various  crops  and  their  culture  Avere  all.neAV  to 
him,  but  intensely  interesting.  This,  of  course,  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  Avork  much  harder  than  any 
of  his  classmate.s,  but  determination  to  learn  all  he 
pos.sibly  could  resulted  in  his  getting  excellent  marks 
through  his  course. 

VEGETABLE  GROWING. — This  same  determina¬ 
tion  .soon  re.sulted  in  his  procuring,  early  in  the 
Spring  of  Itilo,  a  farm  of  eight  acres  on  the  main 
road  from  Asbury  Ihirk  to  Red  Bank.  N.  .1.  To  most 
farmers  this  may  appear  to  he  a  very  small  acreage, 
but  the  Avould-lie  farmer  had  to  begin  modestly,  for 
he  had  a  very  limited  capital  and  less  experience. 
Any  beginner,  or  even  one  Avho  has  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  some  time,  can  find  lots  of  Avays  to  sjiend 
money.  The  big  problem  for  him  Avas  to  get  some¬ 
thing  coming  in  as  .soon  as  possible  that  AA’ould  not 
inA’olve  too  much  expense.  He  quickly  realized  that 
his  best  opportunity  Avould  be  to  produce  vegetables. 
becau.se  returns  from  these  could  be  realized  most 


(luickly.  Since  several  huii(lr('(l  aiiioinohiles  i)assefl 
liis  house  eveiy  day.  lie  hoped  to  develoj)  a  trade 
li.irht  at  his  door.  In  order  to  yet  the  trade  and  hold 
it.  it  would  h<‘  necessary  to  yrow  a  variety  of  hiyh- 
(|uality  ve,y(*ta hies  and  to  have  a  constant  sipiply 
dnriny  the  .sea.son.  Once  more  ho  heyan  to  study  his 
text  hook  on  ‘"Market  Oardeniny”  for  information  as 
to  the  best  lime  to  i>lant  the  dilTerent  veyetahlos,  the 
hiyhest  ipiality  varieties  and  time  of  maturity. 
Needless  to  say,  the  first  season  w.as  filled  with  reve- 
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The  Attractive  Roadside  Stand  of  White  Birch.  Fig.  57 

lations  of  all  kinds.  Many  plantinys  were  a  success, 
while  others  were  a  dec.idi'd  failure.  The  financial 
profits  from  the  season's  work  were  small,  hut  the 
cxiierien.ce  yained  has  since  proved  to  he  very  valu¬ 
able.  Stranye  as  it  may  seem,  those  crops  which  liad 
been  the  easiest  to  yrow  yielded  the  most  and  sold 
most  I'eadily.  Thei’efore  the  followiny  year,  the 
youny  farmer  decidial  to  yrmv  more  tomatoes,  jio- 
tatoes,  onions,  iieas.  lettuce  and  I.inia  beans. 

.V  ST'CCHSStFT’L  .SEASON.— The  season  of 
was  a  decided  succe.ss  from  every  jipint  of  vimv. 
From  early  in  the  Spriny  ui.til  late  in  the  Fall  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  fresh  and  attractive  veyetahles  was 
kept  on  the  rustic  stand  of  birch  alony  the  i-oadside. 
I' iy.  oi .  Customers  of  the  .season  before  came  hack 
and  hrmmdit  their  frimids.  At  times  it  was  nece.s- 
sary  to  have  three  people  at  the  stand  to  woiit  on 
the  enthusiastic  patrons.  Evmi  thouyh  the  crops 
yielded  heavily,  the  eiyht-acre  farm  could  not  su])ply 
enouyh  to  meet  the  demand. 

TNCREASIXO  cip  ips.— This  last  season  10  acri's 
w(M"e  added  to  the  little  heyinniny.  The  nunfher  of 
hotbeds  and  cold  fi"ames  was  incriaised  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  eai'ly  jilanls.  which  had  always  found  a 
ready  sale  at  excellent  jirice.s.  As  a  war  emei"- 
yency  measure,  home  yardens  were  heiny  viyorously 
advocated.  The  yonny  trucker  riyhtly  supposial  that 
the  demand  for  early  veyetable  plants  would  sur¬ 
pass  anythiny  that  he  had  ever  semi.  d'lie  result 
wa.s  that  when  the  uipirecedented  demand  came,  he 
was  ]»repar(‘d  to  take  advantaye  of  the  <'xcei>tionally 
hiyh  price.s. 

ONIONS  AND  CAFLI FLOWER.— .Tnst  as  early 
in  the  Spriny  as  it  was  ])ossible  to  .stir  the  soil,  .sev¬ 
eral  bushels  of  onion  sets  were  planted,  because  the 
yr(‘en  onions  ofi’ei-ed  a  continual  sup])ly.  and  tho.se 
that  were  not  sold  to  advantaye  for  yreen  onions 


successfully  in  that  vicinity.  This  crop  cannot  do 
well  in  hot  weather.  The  secret  of  our  friend's  suc¬ 
cess  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  very  la  rye  and 
\ iyorou.s  jilant.s  to  set  out  in  the  field  vm'y  ('arly  in 
the  Sju'iny.  so  that  the  early  crop  could  develop  dur- 
iny  .Tune  and  early  .Tuly;  that  i.s.  before  the  hot 
weather  could  .sei'iously  affect  it. 

EARLY  RI',.VS. — Eai'ly  yarden  jieas  .sold  wonder¬ 
fully  well,  because  the  customers  always  yot  them 
when  they  were  fi'C'sh  jiicked  instead  of  launy  a  week 
old.  The  result  was  that  when  lhe.v  once  had  a 
taste  of  them  they  would  want  them  every  day. 
These  jicas  were  planted  in  double  rows  which  wore 
0^4  feet  apart,  Fiy.  (iO.  Each  double  row  consisted 
of  two  sinyle  rows  six  inches  apart.  The  yrower 
iielieved  that  in  this  way  he  yot  a  larye  yield,  and 
the  pod.s  were  kept  off  the  yround  much  better, 
fairly  peas  were  invariably  followefl  by  late  cab- 
liaye,  hecause'’peas  are  a  h'.yume,  like  clover,  and 
when  the  vines  are  jilowial  under  they  furni.sh  con¬ 
siderable  oryanic  matter  well  filled  with  nitroyen. 

ST  CCE'SSlflN  f'ROIbS. — .Strawberries  have  pl’oveu 
theimselves  to  be  yreat  “money-yetter.s,'’  but  when 
other  work  had  demanded  so  much  attention  the 
.season  before,  the  strawberry  fiatch  was  the  first  to 
suffer,  f’onseiiuently,  when  the  limited  supply  sold 
.so  remarkably  well,  the  youny  farmer  resolved  to 
yive  the  bm-ry  field  more  candid  attention  for  the 
followiny  year.  About  the  time  the  early  strawber- 
rie.s,  lettuce,  jiea.s,  caulitlowm-,  radishes  and  spinach 
^\ele  out  of  the  way,  the  eai'Iy  cabbaye,  larye  onions 
from  sets,  Summei-  .sipiash  and  early  beans  were 
ready  to  supp'y  the  trade.  In  a  week  or  two  more 
crops  were  ready,  such  as  tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  jm- 
tatoes,  cucumbers,  beets,  carrots  aiid  bu.sh  Limas. 
.Several  of  these  veyetahles  are  .staple,  which  means 
that  if  they  are  not  sold  one  day  they  may  be  sold 
the  iH'xt  day  or  the  lu'xt  week,  thm'eb^'  makiny  it 
po^ible  to  keep  a  .si)lendid  display  at  the  stand  with¬ 
out  haviny  any  of  the  produce  deterioi'ate  in  (jualit.v 
or  (plant it.v.  I'otatoe.s  may  not  apiiear  to  be  a  very 
remunerative  croii  where  ipiick  successions  of  veye- 
tables  are  in  order;  however,  almost  every  house¬ 
holder  who  stopped  for  a  few  fresh  veyetahles  bouyht 
a  half  i»eck  or  a  basketful  of  these  lu'w  jiotatoes 
whmi  tlu'y  saw  them  lucely  disp|;p\(>d  in  small  con- 
tainer.s.  Thu.s,  a  few  acres  of  potatoes  hel])  to  at¬ 
tract  patrons  and  to  hold  their  tradi*.  Nearly  half 
of  the  small  farm  was  devoted  to  this  staple  pro¬ 
duct;  a  yood  croj)  was  produced  (Fiy.  o'.)),  and 
those  that  were  duy  early  wi're  succeeded  by  Fall 
crops,  such  as  turniiis,  radishes,  lettuce  and  spinach. 

RLANNINd  FOR  ROADSIDE  TRADE.— Thus  the 
roadside  traih*  may  he  develojied  into  a  splendid  busi- 
ne.ss,  ])rovided  the  yrower  will  arranye  his  plantinys 
so  that  he  will  constantly  have  a  yood  supply,  a  larye 
assortment  and  an  attractive  di.splay.  Early  in  the 
S])riny  and  duriny  the  .Summer  the  antomobilists 
are  anxious  to  yet  the  fi-esh  yreens  and  veyetahles, 
but  when  it  becomes  cold  and  disayreeable  in  the 
Fall  and  duriny  the  Winter  they  will  not  stop.  This 
is  no  obj('ction  to  this  kind  of  trade.  All  the  yrower 
lias  to  do  is  to  plan  ids  cj-<)])])iiiy  .system  with  tliis 
feature  in  mind.  Surely  tlm  remarkable  success  at¬ 
tained  by  Itaymond  Stillman  at  Eatontown.  N.  .T., 
shows  that  the  iieiriile  of  the  city  are  williny  to  deal 
directly  with  tlie  producer  even  if  tlu'.v  have  to  yo 
to  his  dooi"  to  yet  his  products.  All  the  yrower  1ms 
to  do  is  to  make  it  conveniimt  and  worth  while  for 
lh(‘  consumer  to  come  to  him  reyularly.  While  Mr. 
Stillman  lias  jiroven  that  this  roadside  selliny  can  b(> 
made  a  commercial  success,  he  has  al.so  pi'oveu  that 
it  is  jiossible  for  a  city  man  without  previous  exjie- 
rience  to  make  yood  at  veyetable  iiroduction,  which 
is  considered  to  he  the  most  complicated  and  dif¬ 
ficult  branch  of  ayriculture.  It  would  have  been 
very  interestiny  for  us  to  have  followed  further  de- 
v(‘lopnients  in  this  particular  enteriiri.se,  but  Mr. 
Stillman  has  recently  been  called  to  the  colors. 


reduce  the  injui-ious  work  of  San  .lose  scale.  A;;  a 
matter  nf  fact,  what  has  happimed  to  the  scab*  is 
that  which  u.sually  haiipi^ns  to  insects  when  thev  are 
introduced  into  foreiyn  conntritxs,  the  climate  of 
which  is  favorable  to  their  activit.v.  The  scale  came 
to  us  oiayinally.  almost,  if  not  ipiite,  without  its 
natural  enemies,  mid  while  in  that  condition  proved 
a  most  .serious  and  dilHeult  enemy  to  meet.  AVit'.i 
the  passaye  of  time,  native  parasitic  and  pnelaceons 
insects  have  learned  to  prey  upon  it,  and  it  is  pro.b- 


A  Few  Potatoes  Dug  for  the  Early  Fall  Trade.  Fig.  59 

able  that  lertain  of  its  natural  enemit's  in  its  orig¬ 
inal  home  have  followed  it. 

M  hadever  the  source,  its  natural  enemies  at  the 
present  time  have  reached  a  point  in  develoj>meiit 
where  the  scale  is  sufferiuy  very  .severely  from  their 
activit.v,  with  the  result  that  it  is  now  with  us  in 
New  .Jei-sey,  from  the  standpoint  of  control,  om*  of 
the  easiest  of  the  insects  with  which  the  orchardist 
has  to  deal.  In  fact,  by  rea.son  of  the  increa.se  iu 
natural  enemies,  it  has  now  assumed  the  status  of 
an  Insect  native  to  this  .state,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it.  like  other  species,  will  have  its  ups 
and  (hjwiis.  That  is,  there  will  be  a  iieriod  wdien  its 
Work  is  of  little  moment,  followed  by  a  period  when 
it  becomes  sulticiently  abundant  to  do  very  sm-i.-ms 
harm,  followinl.  in  turn,  by  a  piu'iod  in  whi(  h  it  is 
ayaiu  of  little  consiMpienee. 

The  first  iioint  of  danyei-  iu  y(»ur  correspondent's 
ideas  is  his  appai'ent  notion  that  the  work  of  this 
parasitic  enemy  can  be  matei-ially  increased  oi"  spia-d- 
ed  up  by  artificial  introduction.  The  fact  is  that  this 
])articnlar  parasite  as  already  very  widely  distrib¬ 
uted,  and  that,  therefore,  its  artificial  introduction, 
because  of  the  relatively  small  numbers  which  e.-cj 
be  brouyht  in  in  that  wa.v,  would  be  likely  to  be  (.r 
little  or  no  importance. 

The  .second  point  of  danyer  is  the  inference  which 
the  reader  may  draw  from  his  letter  that  the  activ¬ 
ity  of  this  parasite  renders  Winter  treatment  for  the 
.San  .lose  scale  unneces.sary.  This  is  a  mattiM-  of 
yreat  importance  becau.se  the  neyleet  of  the  Win¬ 
ter  treatment  would  naturally  yive  the  scale  iu  its 
pre.sent  run-down  condition  the  best  opportunity  that 
it  could  have  to  (h'veloii  rajiidly  enouyh  to  become 
seriou.s. 

It  i.s  my  own  belief  that  Winter  tr(>atment  for  this 
insect  .should  not,  in  ciiiy  case,  be  discontinued  he- 


Onions  From  Largest  Sets  Develop  Quickly.  Fig.  58 

could  be  lett  to  develo[)  into  larye  mature  bulbs. 
Since  the  laryer  .sets  developed  more  (piickly  than 
the  smaller  ones,  it  wa.s  found  to  be  worth  while  to 
yrade  them-  with  homemade  sieves  into  different 
sizes  and  plant  them  in  separate  row.s,  so  that  those 
which  develoiied  first  could  be  most  easil.v  found  for 
early  bunchiny.  Fiy.  5.s.  The.se  early  onions  were 
succeeded  by  cucumbers  and  eyyplants.  Very  early 
caullHower  yrew  splendidly  and  sold  at  very  fine 
prices  becau.se  he  was  the  only  farmer  who  yrew  it 


Keep  on  Spraying  for  the  Scale 

I  Duriny  the  past  Winter  we  have  Inul  a  number  of  let- 
ter.s  from  fruit  yrowers  who  think  they  have  found  a 
parasite  which  will  de.stroy  the  .San-.Io.s('  .scale,  and  thus 
make  it  unneci'.ssary  to  yive  the  usual  Winter  sprayiny. 
Most  of  these  people  refer  to  the  parasite  which  was  dis¬ 
tributed  some  time  ayo  by  Dr.  11.  A.  Surface  of  Renn- 
sylvania.  We  tri(>d  to  introduce  this  iiarasiti'  on  our 
own  farm,  but  have  l)(*(*n  unable  to  see  any  beneficial  ri'- 
sults  from  it  thu.s  far.  One  or  two  reports  show  that  the 
jiarasite  iias  bi'en  effi'Ctive.  *  In  other  cases  the  scale 
has  laryely  died  out.  and  its  di.sappearance  is  attributed 
to  the  para.site.  It  does  not  always  follow  that  becau.se 
the  scale  dies  oux  thi.s  parasite  is  entirely  resjanisible. 
The  followiny  note  from  Dr.  .1.  T.  Ileadl'ee.  State  En- 
tomoloyist  of  New  .Jersey,  contains  what  seems  to  us 
very  sound  advice  in  the  matt(*r.  ] 

HERE  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  natural  ene¬ 
mies,  amony  which  may  be  mentioned  the  para¬ 
.site  which  your  correspondent  has  in  mind,  yreatly 


Peas  Planted  in  Double  Rows.  Fig.  60 

cause  (1)  such  procedui-e  would  yive  the  scale  the 
be.st  chance  it  could  luive  to  develoi)  the  proiiortions 
of  a  serious  pest;  (2)  .such  procedure  would  do  away 
with  that  reduction  in  plant  disease  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  practice  of  trefftiny  the  orchard  with  Wiuter- 
.strenyth  lime-sulphur  yives  us. 

I  would  urye  uix>n  you  that  you  advise  your  read¬ 
ers  not  to  desert  the  practice  of  treatiny  the  orchards 
during  dormancy  with  Winter-.strenyth  lime-sulphur. 

TH0MA.S  .t.  HKAIU.KK. 


Oic  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


JUST  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below,  or  a  postal  card,  and  we  will  send 
you  FREE  and  POSTPAID,  our  handsome,  new,  64-page  book  ''Great  Crops  of  Strawberries 
and  How  to  Grow  Them:*  This  big  book  has  been  written  by  a  man  who  has  made  straw- 
9  berries  his  life  study.  It  gives  complete  information  on  preparing  the  soil,  setting  the  plan^  and  caring  for  the 
'  strawberries  so  that  they  will  bring  you  big  yields  and  quick  profits  right  from  the  start.  ^  not  only  tells  how 

*‘KeVoee  Pedieree  Plants”  grown  the  “Kellogg  Way”  will  make  more  money  for  you  per  acre  than  any  crop  you  can  grow,  but  it  also  tells  th 
acS  fiSSsofStherfar^^^^  they  hive  made  $500  to  $1,200  and  —  —  ar«  a  few examnle 

J.  A.  Johansen  of  Neb.,  made  $670  from  3/4  of  an  acre. 

G.M.Hawley  of  Cal.,  sold  $3000  worth  of  berries  from  2  acres 
Henry  Clute  of  New  York,  realized  $888.17  from  1  acre. 

Z.  Chandler  of  Oregon,  made  $4,390.50  in  five  years  from  less 
than  1  acre  of  Kellogg  Strawberries. 


work  of  two — how  to  grow  two  big  crops  of  berries  from  the  s; 
same  year.  It  pictures  and  fully  describes  the  leading  stand¬ 
ard  and  everbearing  varieties  and  tells  how  to  grow,  pick, 
pack,  ship  and  market  the  berries.  It  costs  you  nothing. 
Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below  and  it  will  be  sent  to 
you  Free  and  Postpaid.  It  also  tells  all  about  the  wonderful 


“I  picked  an  average  of  two  quarts  from  each  Kellogg  Everbearer  the 
first  season  and  sold  the  berries  at  30c  per  qt.”  Mrs.  Dora  Snow,  Neb. 

W.  R.  Randall,  of  Illinois,  made  at  the  rate  of  $1,900  per  acre. 

O.J.  Orsbome,  Utah,  made  $33.70  profit ‘and  also  supplied  ^ 


rhese  big  and  quick  money-makers  produce  two  big  crops  each  year.  A 
Dig  profit  in  the  spring  and  a  bigger  profit  in  the  fall.  Heavy  frost  does 
not  affect  their  fruiting.  Just  think  of  picking  big,  ^eeh  luscious 

berries  fresh  from  the  vines  from  Jun^until  snow  flies.  _ ^ - 

are  in  great  demand  at  high  prices.  ‘  ” 

“I  make  $1,200  to  $1,500  per  acre  every  year 
Your  book  has  been  worth  its  weight  m  gold  to  me. 


5.  The  fall  berries 
Read  what  these  customers  say: 

from  Kellogg  Everbearing  Strawberries, 
i.”  W.  L.  Forbes,  Vermont. 

Kellogg  Strawberry  Gardens 

hv  pay  big  prices  for  ordinary  berries?  Grow  Kellogg’s  delicious  strawberries  and  pick  them  fresh  from  the  vines 
rom  June  to  November,  and  have  canned  berries,  preserves  and  jam  throughout  the  winter.  A  I^llogg  Straw¬ 
berry  Garden  will  do  more  to  help  you  cut  the  high  cost  of  living  than  anything  else  you  can  grow.  Our  new  book 
pictures  and  fully  describes  the  Kellogg  Gardens— we  have  a  garden  exactly  suited  to  3raur  needs  and  climate.  It 
also  explains  how  to  grow  strawberries  and  vegetables  on  the  same  piece  of  grqund  at  the  same  time.  You  o^e  it  to  your  family  and 
k  yourself  to  write  ior  this  book  today  and  learn  how  to  get  your  own  strawberries /ree  and  make  a  big  cash  profit  besides. 

^  30  Strawberry  Recipes  Cash  Prizes  for  Boys  and  Girls 

forthe  making  and  preserving  of  delicious  strawberry  dainties  for  Every  year  we  offer  big  (^sh  Prizes  ter  t^  best  stra^ 
both  summer  and  winter  use  are  given  in  this  book.  Every  berry  gardens  grown  by  boys  and 

woman  will  be  interested  in  these  recipes  which  contain  many  tells  the  boys  and  girls  how  to  win  one  of  these  cash 

nTw^n^vd  strawberry  dishes.  prizes  and  make  a  big  cash  profit  besides. 


KELLOGG 

Strawberries  • 

Paid  for 

My  $4,000  Home 


Mr.  E.  D.  Andrews  of 
Lansing,  Michigan,  whose 
picture  is  shown  above, 
writes  this  letter: 

Gentlemen:  A  few  years  ago  I 
started  growing  Kellogg  straw¬ 
berries  with  no  experience  and 
with  a  very  small  capital.  In  a 
few  years  the  profits  from  only 
two  acres  of  Kellogg  Pedigree 
Plants  had  fully  paid  for  my 
$4,000  home. 

Yours  verv  truly, 

E.  D.  ANDREWS. 

Let  Strawberries 
Buy  Your  Home 


Box  480  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


B»c  R  U  RAL  N  EW-YO  R  K  E  R 
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General  Farm  Topics 


War  Crop  in  the  Fair  Grounds 

Tlio  picture,  Fig.  01,  shows  a  crop  of  800 
barrels  of  early  Irish  potatoes  being  har¬ 
vested  from  a  field  within  the  one-mile 
race  course  of  the  Peninsula  Fair  (Jrounds 
at  Tasley,  Va.  This  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  potato-growing  section  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  of  Virginia.  Last  Spring  the 
demand  for  land  to  plant  war  crops  of 
Irish  potatoes  was  so  great  in  this  section 
that  even  the  space  enclosed  by  the  rac*e 
track  was  leased  to  a  farmer,  who  planteil* 
it  to  early  potatoes,  using  home-grown 
Cobbler  seed.  A  top-dressing  of  pine- 
needles  was  plowed  in.  and  1.200  pounds 
per  acre  of  fertilizer  ai)plied  at  planting 
time.  During  July  the  crop  was  harvest¬ 
ed,  and  over  800  barrels  or  2,400  bushels 
were  produced  having  a  market  value  of 
that  time  of  over  $3,000.  A  crop  of  corn 


and  of  all  cultural  practices  involved  in 
the  production  of  the  potato  crop  on  1.300 
farms  in  si.\  potato  counties  Of  New  York 
for  the  years  1012  and  1013  are  now  on 
tile.  The  average  number  of  horse  and 
man  labor  hours  per  acre  recpiired  by  the 
crop  h.ave  been  computed.  In  a  similar 
way  the  average  amounts  of  seed,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  spray  materials,  etc.,  have  been 
figured.  Inasmuch  as  such  items  of  cost 
as  fertilizer,  spray  materials  and  interest 
on  investment  in  potato  land  are  nuudi 
greater  on  I.ong  Island  than  in  up-State 
New  Y"ork,  the  cost  of  [)roduction  for 
each  is  computed  separately.  Further¬ 
more,  cultural  practices  are  considerably 
more  inten.sive  on  Long  Island  than  else- 
where  in  New  York.  In  arriving  at  the 
cost  per  acre  as  given  in  the  table,  con¬ 
servative  cost  estimates  for  present  con- 


War  Crop  of  Potatoes  on  Virginia  Race  Course.  Fig.  61 


was  grown  on  the  same  land  after  the  po¬ 
tatoes  were  removed.  The  seed  for  the 
corn  crop  was  planted  in  drills,  down  al¬ 
ternate  middles  between  the  potato  i-ows. 
two  weeks  before  the  potatoes  were  dug. 
At  digging  time  this  corn  was  several 
inches  high.  j.  t.  k. 


What  is  a  Fair  Potato  Price  ? 

I  have  recently  read  several  articles  in 
both  daily  and  weekly  New  York  State 
publications  written  in  caustic  criticism 
of  farmers  who  were  said  to  be  holding 
all  or  a  portion  of  their  potato  crop  for 
higher  prices.  The  criticism  is,  in  most 
cases,  ha.sed  upon  tlui  assunn)tion  that 
the  prevailing  price  of  $1.25  per  bu.shel 
is  all  that  any  potato  grower  should  ask 
ar  expect  in  order  to  make  hi.s  business 
attractive.  We  are  all  consumer.s.  We 
shovild  all  be  i)roduc(‘rs  of  something,  es¬ 
pecially  in  war  times.  Many  of  our  city 
farmers,  through  patriotism,  through  the 
desire  to  “do  their  bit"  or  in  an.swer  to 
the  call  of  our  Federal  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  increased  production,  last  year 
attemi)ted  to  grow  potatoes  in  a  small  way. 
A  few  were  successful  while  many  failed, 
partly  on  acwunt  of  the  adverse  sea.sonal 
conditions.  Those  who  failed  realize  now 
as  never  before  the  several  items  that 
enter  into  the  cost  of  production. 

If  the  grower  is  to  be  encouraged  to 
increase  production,  he  must  have  a  price 
for  his  product  commensurate  with  the 
increased  cost  of  production.  lie  will 
not  get  this  encourager ..  nt  through  criti¬ 
cism  of  his  resi)onse  to  the  law.s  of  supply 
and  demand.  Probably  to  an  extent 
never  before  known,  labor  is  not  only  ex¬ 
cessively  high  but  difficult  to  obtain  at 
any  price.  We  havt*  be(‘n  wisely  advised 
not  to  hoard.  What  is  hoarding  AVhat 
is  a  fair  price,  and  how  shall  the  degree 
of  fairne.ss  be  determined?  Obviously  a 
fair  i)rice  of  50  cents  per  bu.shel  10  years 
ago  does  not  mean  that  one  dollar  per 
bushel  is  fair  today.  Furthermore,  on 
account  of  the  lesser  necessity  of  com¬ 
mercial  O'rtilizers  in  the  Central  AVe.st. 
the  cost  of  producing  potatoes  in  Wis¬ 
consin  may  be  00  cents  while  it  is  nearer 
.$1.2,5  in  New  Y^'ork.  Emergency  demands 
upon  our  labor  supply,  the  capacity  util¬ 
ization  of  our  transportation  facilitie.s 
preventing  the  carriage  of  our  normal 
fertilizer  needs  and  the  strong  demand 
for  seed  bust  Si)ring  all  contributed  to  the 
increa.sed  cost  of  production. 

Detailed  records  of  the  items  of  cost 


ditions  are  simply  applied  to  the  average 


practices  of  peace  times. 

Long 

New 

Island 

York 

Gommercinl  fertilizer. . .  . 

$25 

$15 

Labor  (man) . 

.30 

30 

Labor  (horse) . 

12 

12 

Seed . 

42 

30 

.Spray  material . 

1 

Machinery  labor,  depre¬ 
ciation  and  interest... 

5 

4 

Land  rental  . 

5 

5 

$121 

$97 

Incidental.s.  rental  of 

building.s,  crates,  bags, 
etc . 

4 

3 

$125 

$100 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  figures  that 
the  cost  per  acre  for  Long  Island  cannot 
be  far  from  $125  ;  that  for  up-State  New 
Y'ork  .$100.  Assuming  an  av<‘rage  yield 
of  90  bushels  per  acr<*  in  New  Y'ork  for 
1017,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  little  high 
©wing  to  the  unfavorable  seasonal  con-  ^ 
ditions  which  prevailed  both  at  planting . 
and  harvest  time,  the  co.st  per  bushel  for 
T.ong  Island  was  not  far  from  ,$L.30,  and 
that  for  up-State  New  Y'ork  about  $1.11. 
Averaging,  the  per  acre  co.st  is  about 
$112. .50,  or  just  $1.25  per  hmshel.  These 
costs  are  conservative  in  .that  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  average.  They  are  considerably 
under  that  actually  incurred  by  the  more 
up-to-date  growei's  who  indulge  in  more 
of  the  approved  and  costly  practices  re¬ 
commended  for  the  potato  crop.  The 
immediate  pro.spects  are  for  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  high-priced  machinery,  spray  ma¬ 
terials,  fertilizer,  labor  and  .seed.  All 
this  will  be  reflected  in  the  ultimate  cost 
of  production,  and  should  be  given  due 
consideration  in  the  determination  of 
what  is  a  fair  price  for  the  grower. 

b:.  V.  H. 


Frozen  Potatoes  in  Safe  Cellars 
Hundreds  of  bushels  of  potatoes  were 
froz<‘n  by  the  I’ecent  cold  wave  which 
pinched  New  Haven  County,  Conn.,  as 
it  seldom  has  been  nipped  by  snow  and 
winds  and  extremes  of  cold  in  combina¬ 
tion.  Cellars  that  for  50  years  have  been 
frc'e  of  frost  were  invaded  and  havoc 
wrought  in  stored  vegetables.  There  were 
conditions  attending  this  frost  invasion 
which  are  worth  recital  in  detail.  In  one 
night  an  estimated  1(5  inches  of  snow  had 
fallen  and  had  blanket(‘d  evei-ything,  with 
sufficient  cold  to  prevent  melting.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  C(d<l  w.ave  c.-iine.  with  an  ap- 


pi’oximate  10  degrees  below  zero.  This 
low  temperature  held  for  two  or  three 
days,  when  a  high  north  wind  invaded 
the  valley  country,  cutting  into  the  frozen 
levels  of  the  snow  and  drifting  it  under 
the  glare  of  a  dazzling  sun.  For  three  or 
four  days  we  had  tin*  anomaly  of  winds  at 
25  miles  or  more  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  temperatures  of  10  to  20  degrees 
below  zero. 

Among  those  cellars  that  never  were 
known  to  freeze  is  that  of  the  writer.  It 
lies  just  off  the  dining-room  and  under  an 
upstairs  bedroom,  walled  in  against  a  hill- 
slope  on  three  sides  and  with  cement 
floor.  In  one  corner  of  t’nis  floor-level  cel¬ 
lar  room  is  an  open  spring  basin,  with 
sii)hon  outlet  and  through  which  spring 
wat('r  flows  year  after  year.  With  a 
dining-room  heater  which  holds  fire  all 
Winter  the  writer  did  no  more  than  look 
in  on  his  .stored  potatoes  in  that  first 
l)inch  of  cold.  He  felt  secure.  He  failed 
to  consider  the  day  after  day  of  extreme 
cold  and  the  searching  winds.  One  morn¬ 
ing  a  wholly  uiu'xpected  frosted  potato 
was  discovert'd  close  to  an  outside  wall. 
An  oil  heater  was  set  inside,  but  that 
night  the  extreme  of  20  degrees  was  regis¬ 
tered.  and  in  spite  of  the  heater  one  wall 
next  morning  was  scintillating  with  fro.st 
diamonds.  Examination  showed  that  next 
that  wall  two  or  three  vertical  layers  of 
potatoes  next  the  board  bin  were  ruined. 
That  night  a  larger  oil  heater  was  lighted 
and  turned  higher  than  ever.  After  whicli 
the  writer  took  assurance  from  the  fact 
that  the  wind  was  dying  out  and  the  mer¬ 
cury  rising — and  waited.  Which  was  his 
worst  mistake!  .lust  now.  feeding  bushel 
after  bushel  of  softened  potatoes  to  his 
.Tersey  cows,  the  writer  knows  exactly 
what  he  will  do  if  such  a  condition  ever 
again  comes  about. 

When  frost  first  was  found  in  those 
outer  layers  of  potatoes,  the  whole  bin 
should  have  been  empti(‘d  of  its  untouched 
potatoes,  and  as  quickly  as  possible.  For, 
leaving  them  there,  the  frost  crept  from 
potato  to  ))otato  until  si  big  crescent  seg¬ 
ment  was  bitten  into  the  i)ile.  those  first 
l)otatoes  having  been  frozen  until  the 
skins  cracked  I 

The  bottom  of  the  bin  is  about  one  foot 
above  the  ccunent  floor.  The  top  layers 
of  the  pile  are  almost  waist  high.  And 
at  waist  heights  not  a  i)otato  was  even 
pinched !  The  cold  crept  from  one  potato 
to  another  in  and  under  those  lying  above 
a  frost  line ;  and  clear  across  the  eight- 
foot  floor  of  the  bin,  one  layer  of  potatoes 
froze.  .Tust  here  is  a  pointer,  too :  The 
tendency  of  cold  is  downward  and  with 
these  bottom  i)otatoes  frozen  to  the  crack¬ 
ing  point  they  did  not  infect  a  single  layer 
above  them  !  In  one  corner  of  the  bin  the 
tubei*s  were  exceptionally  hard  frozen.  In 
taking  them  out  the  cause  was  found.  A 
bottom  board  having  a  knothole  through  it 
had  b('en  patched  with  a  piece  of  tin  ! 

Two  big  pails  of  softened  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  potatoes  fed  to  three  .Jersey  cows 
every  day  has  brought  up  the  milk 
measures  in  most  surpri.slng  degree.  Rut 
while  the  writer  is  most  fortunate  in  com- 
I)arison  with  other  sufferers,  he  doesn’t 
like  to  increase  hi.s  milk  supi)ly  in  that 
way.  no  matter  if  tho.se  cows  are  so  rav¬ 
enously  fond  of  those  tubers  that  he  has 
to  guard  against  their  running  him  down 
in  the  barn  lot. 

In  thawing,  those  frozen  potatoes  are 
oozing  water  and  wetting  others  which 
have  no  touch  of  frost.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  spoiled  tubers  which  have  to  be 
marked  in  the  sorting:  Those  that 
cracked  in  freezing  are  plain  enough ; 
those  that  an*  even  dry,  but  rubbery  to 
the  grasp,  are  identified  at  a  touch.  With 
wetted  ones,  however,  neither  sight  nor 
Jeel  will  determine  the  injury  or  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  injury,  but  with  a  thumb-nail  of 
scratchy  length,  a  quick  pressure  of  the 
nail  upon  the  wet  potato  which  is  unin¬ 
jured  will  giv  out  a  crisp  “click”  which 
is  unmistakable  to  the  ear  as  the  nail  bites 
through.  .lust  in  proportion  as  frost  has 
injured  thenv  this  “click”  is  off  key  and 
down  scale,  until  in  the  worst  ca.ses  no 
audible  sound  results.  u.  m.  i.'iKr,n. 
Gonnecticut. 


MtJSKRAT  Farming. — Who  would 
have-  thought  25  years  ago  that  the  IT. 
S.  Government  would  ever  get  back  of 
such  a  proposition  as  musknit  farming? 
Yet  the  biologists  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  just  issued  a  bulletin 
on  “The  Mu.skrat  as  a  Fur  Rearer.”  It 
seems  that  muskrat  farming  is  really  tak¬ 
ing  place  among  the  legitimate  indus¬ 
tries.  The  increa.sed  demand  for  fur.  and 
the  decrease  of  many  fur-bearing  animals 
has  given  the  muskrat  his  chance.  These 
biologists  figure  that  if  the  •muskrat  is 
protected  during  _tlm  bi'eeding  season,  from 
ten  to  twelve  million  .skins  can  be  taken 
in  this  countr.v  without  depleting  the 
supply.  They  tell  of  one  place  in  Mary¬ 
land  where  marsh  land,  formerly  consid¬ 
ered  useless,  is  now  worth  more  by  actual 
income  than  cultivated  lands  in  the  same 
vicinity.  One  owner  of  a  big  tract  of 
this  marsh  land  took  in  two  seasons  more 
than  $9,000  worth  of  skins.  Thus  the 
mu.skrat  seems  to  be  coming  forward  as 
a  farm  crop.  He  requires  no  feeding, 
cultivates  himself,  provides  his  own 
hou.se,  and  does  everything  except  com¬ 
mit  suicide  and  take  off  his  hide.  It 
seem.s  that  even  this  industry  of  muskrat 
farming  is  becoming  organized  and  studied 
so  as  to  become  a  scientific  operation. 
This  bulletin  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  tells  all  about  it. 


Leeds' 

PRODUCE  QUICK  &  POSITIVE 

RESULTS 

Buist’s  1918  Garden  Guide  now 
ready  for  mailing — not  merely  a 
seed  catalogue  but  a  practical  book 
of  interest  to  the  experienced  gard¬ 
ener  and  the  beginner  as  well — 
tells  how  to  make  a  kitchen  garden 
supply  your  table  with  quality 
vegetables  of  the  finest  flavor. 
Right  now  it’s  important  that  every 
garden  should  be  a  real  producer. 
Follow  our  instructions  and  reduce 
the  “high  cost  of  living.” 

Send  for  Your  Copy  Today — It's  Free 

If  you  have  a  garden  you  should  have 
this  book.  It  tells  you  what  to  plant 
and  how  to  cultivate*  and  is  free  on 
request.  Send  for  it  NOW. 

Free  Flower  Seeds  with  Orders  of 
SO  Cents  and  Over 

ROBERT  BUIST  COMPANY 
Dept.  G  PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


DDE 

1918 

GAR 


Do  Not  Let  YOUR  I 

“War  Garden” 

be  a  failure  this  year  by  lack  of 
knowledge  of  what  to  plant,  how 
to  plant  and  when  to  plant. 

Drecr's  Garden  Book  for  1918 

is  an  authoritative  guide  to  all  garden 
work  for  both  vegetables  and  flow¬ 
ers.  Cultural  directions  by  experts. 

256  pngees;  four  full  page  color  plates  and 
four  full  page  duotono  plates;  al.so  huii- 
-  ■  ■  !  Ulr  ■ 


dreds  of  photographic  illustrations. 

O  copy  free  if  you  mention  this  magazine 

DREER’S  CRIMSON  BALL  RADISH 

—a  Tciy  quick  maturing  dainty  little  radish 
of  mild  Ifuvorj  skin  bidghtred  flesh  tinged 
with  red.  Packet  lOc.,  ounce  aOc. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  SL.  Philadelphia 


Dependable 


Be  prepared  to  have 

the  finest,  most  productive 
vegetable  garden  you  ever  had, 
by  planting  only  Isbell  seeds. 
Known  the  country  over  as  the 
sure  crop  kind.  Grown  in  Mich¬ 
igan,  and  sold  direct.  Isbell’a  New  1918 
Catalog  shows  many  famous  pedigreed 
strains.  It’s  a  valuable  book  and  guide 
to  bigger  and  better  yields. 

Prove  By  Test 

Prove  the  quality  and  germ¬ 
ination  of  Isbell  seeds 
before  you  plant.  Anew  •- 
way  to  buy  sure  crop 
seeds  that  means  many 
dollars  to  you.  Send  for 
your  catalog  today. 


S.M.  ISBELL  &  CO. 

977  Mechanic  St. 
Jackson,  Mich. 


V I  C  K'S 

guide; 


Several  New  Features.''^  WRITE  T( 
.  j  on  our  experience  as  the 

,  oldest  mall  order  seed  concern  and  largest  ' 
growers  of  Asters  and  other  seeds  in  America. 
500  acres  and  12  greenhouses  in  best  seed  grow¬ 
ing  section.  Our  Guide  is  fuU  of  helpful  intorma 
tlon  about  planting,  etc.— an  invaluable  aid  to 
successful  garden.  Illustrates  and  describes  leadin 
Vegetable,  Flowers,  Farm  Seeds,  Plants  and  Frui 
With  our  Guide,  the  best  we  have  issued,  we  will  glad 
include  interesting  booklet,  “A  Liberty  Garden. 
Both  are  absolutely  free. 

Send  for  your  copies  today,  before  you  forget. 
•JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 
3#  Stone  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Flower  City 
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The  finest  that  skill  and  science  can  produce  direct 
from  our  upland  nurseries  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 

70%  of  our  business  comes  from  old  customers,  we  give  them  satisfactory 
stock  and  service— That’s  the  answer — After  a  man  has  once  had  our  trees — 
He  knows  he  will  get  what  he  wants  if  he  orders  from  us  and  he  knows  Maloney  sells 
at  cost  of  production  plus  one  profit  so  the  price  will  be  right. 


You  Get  What  You  Order  When  You  Buy 


MALONEY  TREES 

Vines,  Berries,  Shrubs  and  Ornamentals 

grown  under  ideal  climatic  conditions  by  the  largest  Nursery  in  New  York  State,  employ¬ 
ing  the  newest  and  most  scientific  methods  of  culture,  handling  and  selling. 

In  this  Nursery  belt,  scale  and  fungus  diseases  are  unknown  and  as  our  Nurseries  are  under 
State  inspection  as  well  as  under  the  constant  personal  supervision  of  one  of  the  firm. 

We  Can  Guarantee  You  Sturdy,  Absolutely  Healthy  Upland  Grown  Stock 

We  know  that  the  future  profits  of  the  men  who  buy  our  stock  depend  absolutely  on  our 
ability  to  furnish  stock  tiiat  will  bear  true  to  name  —  so  Mr.  A.  E.  Maloney  selects  all 
scions  for  budding  from  trees  which  are  bearing  the  choicest  fruit  —  that’s  why  we  can 
positively  guarantee  that  our 

Trees  Will  Bear  True  to  Name 

In  the  same  way  every  single  step  from  the  importation  of  the  seedling  until  tlie  t’-ee  is  shipped,  is 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  one  of  the  firm.  W'e  know  we  are  sending  you  the  tree  you  order 

//.  Kiiirru,  Metcporl.  P(i..  sails ;  “I  wisli  to  timnk  you  for  the  prompt  shipment  mid  the  gi-enl  em  e 
yon  took  in  preparing  tliela.st  trees  I  got.  In  two  weeks  aft*;!'  they  were  iilanted.  every  tree  was  tnll 
of  leaves  am!  they  were  the  linost  stock  we  ever  reeeivml  from  yon.  Tlie  first  ones  were  tine  hut  these 
are  much  better.  We  now  have  about  800  of  your  tiees  planted  and  will  still  plant  more.” 


What  do  you  want  when  you  buy  Trees?,  Satisfaction?  Then 

Send  today  for  our  Free  Wholesale  Catalog  Illustrated  in  Colors. 

I’iijk  out  what  you  want.  Prices  are  all  marked  in  plain  figures.  We  will  guarantee  satisfaction. 
That’s  why  in  34  years'  we  haVe  built  up  the  largest  Nurseries  in  New  York  State,  400  acres 
of  fine  healthy  stock.  Send  for  our  Catalog  and  get  free  valuable  Booklet,  “Shrubs  and  How 
to  Care  for  Them.”  Our  Catalog  explains  the  business  reasons  why  we  send  you  better 
..trees  for  less  than'  half  Ihe  money  you  can  get  them  for  from  any  Agent,  or  Avill  refund  your 

Visit  Oar 
Nursery 


Over  SO  Years  Growing 

EVERGREENS 

More  tlian  38  hafjJy,  tested 
varieties.  All  thrifty, 
vigorous  and  full;  of 
vitalkty..  Nursery 
growrtandweU  r,QOted» . 

All  sizes  for  all  pur¬ 
pose 

IHgh  duality— -lowj 
rices,  tojl^.perlp0. 

...  -  sig^'ee, 

-  „  aaut'fur 
ing^yithdie 
.  .Vnteatonce 
Bargain 
gtowTOS. 


\  ,  we  ship  ever^^ere  ai^d 

■  sgfig  deliy^v  sYotrSkn, 
eisirgreen  winoprga3^*feuge  omi^ 
ehnijeest  of  evirgreenW^^ety  low 

'  E'oergme^  booJmS 

s/icef.  >;KSt.abUshed''48^..,iWontP  ^ 

D.  HHl. 

r-:Jhaf0est  Gowers  inAmerica  B<jx  2r29,'Duo<lee.  111. 


Get  This 
Fruit  Guide 
tree 

Straight  facts  about  all 
varieties  by  men  who 
have  made  money  grow¬ 
ing  fruit  commercially. 
Thirty  years’  experience. 
Peaches.  Apples,  Pears, 
etc.  Also  Small  Fruits 
and  Ornamentals.  Send 
lor  your  copy — to-day. 

Harrisons’  Nurseries 

Box  14  Berlin.  Md. 


Aplde,  Pear,  Plum,  2  Yr.,  fl  to  7  ft.,  @  18c. 

“  “  2Yr.,  4to5  “  @  8c. 

Peach.  1  Yr..  5  to  6  ft.,  @  lie.— 3  to  4  ft..  5c. 
First  Class  Ti'ees  and  Safe  lleliveiy  Guaranteed. 

Free  Catalog.  Comolete  List. 

TIIK  AV.>I.  J.  IlEILBY  KUUSKUIES 
63  Ossian  St.,  -  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  by  Certified  Grower-^ 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 

NURSERY  STOCK 

AS  rSlTAL. 

Big  48-page  i'lusti'atcd  catalog 
sent  free  on  request.  Choiee 
bargains.  'Write  today. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

“It’s  cheapest  to  bay  the  best.’’ 


j.GRAPESareFoodi( 

healthful,  delicious,  refreshing.  Every  garden 
should  have  a  few  vines  of  the  hest  kinds  tor 
home  use. 

HUBBARD’S  Grape  Catalogue 

lists  only  the  sorts  that  are  suitable  for  home 
planting.  Send  for  a  copy  todayi  and  start 
growing  grapes  this  year. 

T.S. Hubbard  Co.,Box20,Fred#nia,N.Y. 


arnes’s 

are  New  England  grown. 

In  spite  of  reported  short¬ 
age  of  nursery  stock  in  many 
sections,  we  have  a  good 
assortment  of  the  lead- 
ing  varieties— adapt- 
Our  ed  to  our  severe 

Fruit  Northern  cli- 

Book  will  mate.  Plant 

helpyou  grow  them, 

fruit  by  up-to- 
date  methods.  It 
contains  much  prac¬ 
tical  Information  about, 

Apples,  Peaches, 

Pears,  Plums,  Cher 
ries,etc.  Write  for 
your  copy  to- 
i&Y-frVe. 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

gQX  0  Yalesvilie.  Conni 


You’llNeverRegret 

Planting  Kelly  Bros.  Trees.  The  prices 
are  right.  The  trees  are  all  perfect 
specimens,  and  our  guarantee  is  .your 
protrotion  against  loss.  We  offer  you  a 
big  inoney-sa\Tng  and  reliable  stock. 
Send  for  1918  Free  Catalog 

Kelly  Bros.  Wholesale  Nurseries 
65  Main  St.,  Pansville,  N.  Y. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

LIKE  EVERYTHING  ELSE  MUST 
BE  WISELY  PLANNED  IF 
IT  IS  TO  BE  EFFECTIVE. 

ENTERPRISING  HOME  OWNERS  WILL 
SURELY  APPRECIATE  THE  IDEAS 
AND  SERVICEABLENESS  OF  THE  1918 

WOODLAWN  CATALOG 

lUST  OFF  THE  PRESS.  TELLS  OF 
SCHEME  FOR  WAR  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

IT  RADIATES  SERVICE-WORTH  GETTING. 
SHOULD  WE  SEND  YOU  ONE?  NOW?  WRITE. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES— ALLEN  L.  WOOD 
880  CARSON  AVENUE,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


450,000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes.  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  3  sample  hlackben  ies  mailed  for 
10c.  Catalog  free,  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Box  L,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


Soil  Fertility  Notes 


Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Farmers 

Congro.s.s  niithorizecl  the  President  to 
inircliase  100,000  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
to  bo  sold  at  cost  to  farmers.  There  has 
been  great  delay  in  buying  and  shipping 
this  nitrate,  but  now  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Houston  is  ready  to  proceed  Avith 
the  distribution.  The  plan  outlined  is 
given  below,  and  all  farmers  who  want 
to  buy  the  nitrate  should  write  their 
county  agent  at  once.  It  will  be  a  cash 
sale — the  money  to  be  put  up  before  the 
nitrate  is  delivered. 

The  f.  o.  b.  price  at  port  will  he 
a  ton,  farmers  paying  the  freight 
charges  from  the  port  of  arrival  and  the 
State  fertilizer  tag  foe.  The  plan  i's  that 
in  each  county  where  there  is  a  county 
agi'iit  lo  have  the  agents  associate  witli 
themselves  three  or  mor<!  local  business 
men  in  each  community,  who  will  serve 
without  compensatioir,  to  a.ssist  them  in 
Hie  sale  of  the  nitrate.  In  each  county 
where  there  is  no  county  agricultural 
agent  a  committee  of  three  or  more  local 
bu.siness  men  will  he  appointed.  A  farmer 
living  in  such  a  county  who  de.sires  to 
make  application  for  nitrate  of  .soda 
should,  if  he  does  not  know  the  address 
of  the  local  committee,  addre.ss  an  iminiry 
to  the  State  Director  of  Extension  for 
hi.s  State.  The  postofiice  address  of  the 
Director  of  Extension  in  each  State  is 
given  in  the  circular.  The  ship.s  carr.ving 
the  nitrate  Avill  be  directed  to  the  most 
convenient  ports,  including  Charleston, 
^yilmington.  Savannah,  Norfolk  and  Bal¬ 
timore.  Kepre.sentatives,  who  also  will 
serve  without  compensation,  have  been  or 
will  he  selected  to  handle  the  shipments 
at  these  places. 

Farmers  will  make  application  for  ni¬ 
trate  upon  blanks  furnished  b.v  the  county 
agents  or  the  local  committees.  Appli¬ 
cations  miist  be  signed  and  returned  so 
as  to  reach  the  conaty  agents  or  members 
of  the  local  committees  by  February  4. 
As  the  nitrate,  under  the  law.  can  be 
sold  only  for  c.ash.  the  -farmer  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  dejio.sit  the  mone.v  covering  the 
cost  of  the  nitrate  he  wishes  with  the 
local  bank,  association,  or  individual  to 
be  designated  by  the  Department.  The 
orders  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Deiiart- 
ment.  accompanied  by  the  amount  coher¬ 
ing  the  same.  If  the  quantity  of  nitrate 
that  can  be  secured  will  fill  all  order's, 
each  farmer  will  secure  the  amount  he 
reiinests;  otherwise  it  will  be  necessar.v 
■to  allot  the  nitrate  to  tho.se  applying  for 
it  so  that  all  may  participate  on  equal 
terms  in  its  distribution.  None  of  the 
nitrate  will  be  sold  to  dealers,  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly.  It  will  be  sold  only 
to  farmers  directly  for  cash  at  cost,  and 
generally  not  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
used  by  them  heretofore. 


New  Process  for  Fixing  Nitrogen 

ronld  yon  give  .some  details  of  the  re¬ 
cent  discovery  of  Dr.  Bucher  of  Brown 
University,  that  nitrogen  can  be  obtained 
from  the  air  in  unlimited  quantities  at 
small  expense?  He  simply  uses  two  waste 
products,  soda  ash  and  powdered  coke, 
and  by  heating  them  and  passing  a  cur- 
I'lMit  of  air  over  them,  he  obtains  cyanide 
of  soda  from  which  ammonia  and  bi¬ 
carbonate  of  soda  are  readily  obtained. 
By  jiassing  Avaste  furnace  gas  over  the 
cyanide  he  obtains  urea.  Avhich  is  three 
times  as  rich  as  nitrogen  and  nitrate  of 
soda.  From  the  cyanide,  can  also  be 
nlitainod  oxamid  containing  ‘>0  i)er  cent 
of  nitrogen.  As  the  process  of  obtain¬ 
ing  nitrogen  from  the  air  by  electric 
current  is  so  expensive  as  to  be  of  no 
good  for  farmers’  use.  it  appears  to  me 
that  Dr.  Bucher's  method  is  destiiu'd  to 
b('  of  great  service  to  them.  C.  P. 

IHverton,  N.  .1. 

Yon  have  practicall.v  a  coi-roct  under¬ 
standing  of  the  matter,  for  the  method 
consists  merely  of  mixing  soda  ash 
(sodium  carbonate)  with  jiowderod  coke 
and  a  suitable  catalytic  substance  which 
aids  in  bringing  about  the  union  of  the 
nitrogen  and  the  other  materials.  For 
this  ])urpose  iron  has  been  used  success¬ 
fully.  When  Prof.  Bucher  first  attempted 
to  employ  the  method  air  Ava.s  passed 
over  these  materials  at  a  temperature, 
we  understand,  between  800  degrees  and 
000  degrees,  but  it  was  found  subse- 
(lueiitly  that  much  better  results  could 
be  secured  by  using  nitrogen  gas  in 
place  of  ordinary  Avater. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  with  this 
process  is  that  the  material  is  likely  to 
fuse  if  heated  too  highly,  and  Avhen 
fusion  results  the  chemical  action  does 
not  go  on  properly.  In  order  to  avoid 
this  the  temperature  has  to  be  A^ery 
carefully  controlled.  Probably  this  can 
be  done  quite  satisfactorily  by  electrical 
apparatus.  Furthermore,  it  Avas  found 
necessary  to  put  the  material  into  the 
form  of  hrickets  so  as  to  insure  a  better 


contact  of  the  gases  with  the  soda,  coke 
and  catalytic  agent.  We  understand 
that  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  met  with 
has  been  the  rapid  destruction  of  the 
tubes  in  Avhich  the  contact  is  brought 
about. 

Sodium  cyanide  is  being  manufactured 
to  a  certain  extent  by  this  process,  al¬ 
though  it  has  not  yet  been  perfected  to 
such  a  degree  as  would  seem  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  it  a  fully  successful  oper¬ 
ation.  The  method  is  fraught  with 
various  technical  difficulties  Avhich  possi¬ 
bly  engineering  skill  Avill  eA'entnally  over¬ 
come  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  a 
success.  If  these  technical  difficulties 
could  be  fully  overcome  it  would  in  the 
oiiinion  of  good  chemi.'its  be  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  effective  methods  of 
fixing  nitrogen. 

I’rohahly.  however,  of  all  the  methods 
noAV  in  ojioration  in  the  world  that  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Germans  knoAvn  as  the 
Haber  process,  which  consists  in  the  di¬ 
rect  union  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen 
gases  in  the  presence  of  a  suitable  cataly¬ 
tic  snb.stance  under  pressure  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  definite  temperature,  is  the  most 
economical  and  successful.  These  arc 
distinct  advantages  of  this  process  and 
also  technical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
its  being  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 
Let  us  hope  that  some  genius  will  come 
along  who  Avill  be  able  to  put  it  on  an 
economic  basis  Avith  a  minimum  of  cost. 


Supply  of  American  Potash 

We  have  had  several  articles  on  the 
potash  deposits  in  Western  States.  It 
has  long  been  known"  that  numerous  salt 
or  “alkali”  lakes  in  Ne'l)ra.ska  contain 
potash  in  their  Avaters.  htit  not  until  we 
Avere  deiiriviHl  of  the  German  potash  Avere 
the.se  lakes  ntiliziMl.  Noav  a  writer  in 
the  Literary  Digest  tells  of  their  value: 

Thi.s  jiotash  is  I'xtracted  from  the  nu¬ 
merous  alkali  lakes  of  North  wt'stern  Ne¬ 
braska.  .  .  .  The  potash  industry  in 

Nebraska  is  less  than  two  yiairs  old.  So 
high  is  the  brine  content  of  the  alkali 
lakes  that  the  potash  pi'oduct  ranges 
from  throe  to  tlAm  times  the  content  of 
the  product  Germany  shiiiped  to  us  in  the 
years  gone  by.  One  of  the  large  jiotash 
jilants  is  located  at  Antioch,  Avhich  three 
years  ago  Avas  a  mere  tiag  station  Avith  a 
cattle  chute  for  the  convenionc-e  of  the 
cattle  raisers  of  that  section.  Today  it  is 
a  thriving  little  city  of  l.iiOO  people,  Avith 
electric  lights,  telephones,  postoffice  facil¬ 
ities,  and  a  newsimper.  There  an*  four 
such  mills  in  actiA'e  operation  in  Shei-i- 
dan  County,  Avith  three  or  four  others  un¬ 
der  way,  and  uoav  comiianies  are  being 
formed  every  day.  •  Some  of  the  alkali 
era!  thousand  dollars  a  day  from  potash 
compani(‘.s;  others  are  h'asi'd  from  the 
OAvners  upon  a  royalty  basis.  The  State 
of  Ni'braska  oavus  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  school  lands,  which  are  leased  on 
a  six  per  cent  basis,  and  the  revenues  de- 
I'ived  therefrom  used  for  jiublic  school 
jiurposes.  There  are  numei-ous  alkali  lakes 
upon  tlu'se  school  lands,  and  the  State  is 
leasing  them  on  a  royalty  basis,  the  roy¬ 
alty  UA'CM-aging  12  per  cent.  It  is  expect¬ 
ed  that  Avithin  the  next  12  months  the 
school  fund  Avill  jirofit  at  the  rate  of  sev¬ 
eral  thno.sand  dollars  a  day  from  potash 
royalties.  Until  the  discovery  that  these 
bitter-watei-  lak(*s  Avere  rich  in  jiotash 
they  Avere  deemed  a  great  nuisance  by 
cattlemen  of  that  .section.  They  cov¬ 
ered  vast  areas,  the  water  Avas  unfit  for 
use,  and*  in  times  of  storm  cattle  drifted 
into  them  and  mired  doAvn,  perishing  mis¬ 
erably.  Today  the  ranchman  Avho  has  an 
alkali  lake  upon  his  ranch  need  not  Avor- 
I'y  about  the  price  of  cattle — his  fortune 
is  as  good  as  made.  For  instance,  Krause 
Brothers,  near  Antioch,  are  profiting  at 
the  rate  of  from  $1,100  to  $1,300  a  day 
from  i-oyalties  received  on  potash  pro¬ 
duced  from  only  one  lake  on  their  ranch. 
And  they  have  other  lakes  not  yet  de¬ 
veloped.  Three  years  ago  the  United 
States  inanufactAired  less  than  five  per 
cent  of  the  potash  used  therein.  Today 
Ave  are  producing  25  per  cent,  and  Ne¬ 
braska  is  producing  20  per  cent  of  that. 


He  :  “Poor  BroAvn !  He  has  lost  all 
his  money  in  a  Avild-cat  mniing  company.” 
She :  “Mercy  !  I  didn’t  knoAV  you  had  to 
mine  for  Avild  cats.” — Boston  Transcript. 


Oi^  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


What  Lime  Shall  I  Buy? 

Lump,  Slaked,  Hydrated,  Ground  Limestone 


Part  I. 

Much  time,  ink  and  paper  have  been 
used  in  discussing  this  lime  question. 
Queries  by  the  thousands  have  been  asked 
and  answered,  and  yet  we  see  in  almost 
every  issue  of  every  agricultural  paper  of 
how,  when,  where,  what  kind  and  what 
quantity  of  lime  to  use.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  there  is  no  (piestion  so  vital 
to  farmers,  especially  those  of  the  sour 
soil  districts  (which  is  fully  four-fifths  of 
all  the  agricultural  soils),  as  this  one  of 
lime. 

While  I  am  unable  to  discuss  lime  at 
all  thoroughly  from  a  .scientific  point, 
it  is  my  fortune  (or  misfortune) 
to  be  in  a  very  “sour”  section  which  is  so 
situated  that  nearly  all  and  every  kind  of 
lime  has  been  u.sed.  P.eing  a  farmer,  and 
keenly  interested  in  all  his  troubles,  and 
having  used  nearly  all  forms  of  lime.  I 
couldn't  help  but  watch  the  results  of 
these  different  limes,  and  have  learned 
one  thing  beyond  dispute,  viz:  It  pays  to 
use  Ifme,  and  nnn  form  of  lime  will  give 
results  looked  for,  proridcd  it  is  applied 
right  and  in  a  fiaehj  poirdrred  form.  The 
finer  each  individual  particle  of  lime  is. 
whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  limestone, 
burned  lime  or  hydrated  lime,  the  more 
completely  will  it  become  incorporated 
throughout  the  soil  and  the  more  quickly 
and  thoi'oughly  will  it  do  its  work.  For 
then  each  tiny  particle  of  lime  will  readily 
come  in  contact  with  each  tiny  particle  of 
soil,  and  each  particle  of  hamas  therein 
and  commence  its  action  upon  them  at 
once.  This  is  the  ideal  condition  we  must 
strive  for.  To  .  those  obtaining  this  con¬ 
dition  success  is  absolutely  sure  to  come. 

Many  of  us  carry  the  impression  that 
lime  is  a  fertilizer,  and  will  take  the  place 
of  it.  This  is  erroneous.  Still  another 
class  thinks  that  lime  alone  will  bring  an 
exceedingly  impoverished  soil  back  to  its 
one-time  feidility.  This  is  a  mistake. 
Lime  will  help  do  it.  but  not  alone  in 
itself.  Yet  again,  another  class  believe 
that  .soil  that  is  extremely  'high  in*  fer¬ 
tility,  where  heavy  sod  is  readily  ob¬ 
tained,  or  jjerhaps  where  large  amounts 
of  green  stuff  or  mamii’es  have  been 
plow'ed  under,  is  not  in  need  of  lime. 
Wrong  again.  Lime  is  needed,  and  need¬ 
ed  badly,  in  all  soils  which  are  not  un¬ 
derlaid  with  lime  rock,  and  I  am  told 
that  even  in  those  sections  it  will  pay  to 
use  lime  occasiomtlly. 

Especially  to  those  who  practice  the 
plowing  under  of  heavy  growth.s  of  rye, 
clover,  vetch  or  weeds,  or  use  heavily  of 
manure,  and  where  in  connection  with  the 
above,  heavy  applications  of  fei’tilizer  are 
used,  do  I  urge  to  use  lime.  It  will  in¬ 
crease  your  clover  i)roducti(»u  beyond  be¬ 
lief.  In  the  case  of  such  soils  so  treated 
I  find  three  quarts  of  clover  seed  per 
acre  give  a  perfect  m.ass  of  plants.  Why 
sow  more? 

The  different  forms  of  lime  used  agri¬ 
culturally  may  be  divided  as  follows: 

1.  Ground  or  pulverized  limestone. 

2.  Burned  limestone,  commonly  known 
as  lump  lime,  caustic  lime  or  quicklime. 

.”>.  Hydrated  lime  or  slaked  lime. 

4.  Marl, 
n.  Wood  ashes. 

t).  Waste  lime  from  tanneries,  soda- 
ash  works,  sugar  beet  factories  and  the 
like. 

Before  we  take  up  the  different  forms 
of  lime  it  might  be  well  to  explain  that 
pure  limestone  (nature  seldom  made  it 
pure)  will  analyze  100  per  cent  calcium 
carbonate,  which,  when  completely 
burned,  loses  44  pei-  cent  of  its  weight, 
which  passes  off  in  the  form  of  carbon 
dioxide  gas.  The  50  per  cent  which  is 
left  is  calcium  oxide,  commonly  known 
as  lump  lime ;  burned  limestone,  caustic 
or  quicklime.  Thus,  100  pounds  of  pure 
lime  rock,  after  being  properly  burned, 
will  weigh  56  pounds,  which  is  this  ptire 
lime  or  calcium  oxide.  Lime  rock  as  na¬ 
ture  left  it  in  the  earth  usually  will  an¬ 
alyze  no  to  05  per  cent  calcium  carbon¬ 
ate,  yielding,  after  burning,  about  50  to 
52  per  cent  calcium  oxide. 

I  would  here  like  to  bring  out  the  im¬ 
portant  fact,  which  is  also  a  question 
(Tften  asked  me,  L  e..  will  ground  lime¬ 


stone  act  as  quickly  or  become  available 
as  readily  ;is  burned  limestone?  I  ans¬ 
wer  yes.  provided  the  lime  rock  is  ground 
fine  enough,  because  the  chemists  tell  us 
that  when  calcium  oxide  (lime)  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  soil  it  almost  immediatel.v 
changes  back  to  its  natural  or  carbonate 
form.  Then  .scienti.sts  tell  us  that  before 
the  burned  limestones  and  the  hydrated 
limes  perform  their  duties  they  must  go 
back  from  the  calcium  t>xide  form-  to  cal¬ 
cium  carbonate  or  natural  lime  rock  form. 
Whj’,  then,  will  not  finely  i>ulverized 
limestone  act  as  quickly  and  thoroughl.v 
as  burned  limestone?  I  believe  it  will. 
Noav  comes  the  question  of  what  kind  of 
lime  shall  we  use. 

PuLVERizKt)  OR  Ground  Limestone. — 
This  form  is  the  raw  rock  pulverized  to  a 
very  fine  i)o\\  d('r,  or  should  be  to  be  avail¬ 
able.  and  is  manufactured  in  scores  and 
perhaps  hundi-eds  of  places  scattered  over 
the  entire  limestone  belts  east  of  the  ^lis- 
sissippi.  It  is  .iust  as  good  a  form  as 
any,  and  will  gi\e  you  .just  as  good  re¬ 
sults  prorided  it  is  ground  fine  enough. 
If  you  can  get  it  as  fine  as  wheat  flour  it 
will  act  as  (piickly  as  burned  limestone 


or  hydrated  lime.  However,  one  should 
use  about  double  as  much  of  the  ground 
limestone  as  of  the  burned  limestone,  and 
about  one-third  more  than  of  the  hydrat¬ 
ed.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  use  4,000  or  5,000 
pounds  of  ground  limestone  to  the  acre. 
I  have  seen  in  several  localities  where 
1,000  pounds  of  it  gave  good  results.  One 
and  a  half  or  two  tons  is  bettor,  however, 
as  it  costs  practically  no  more  labor, 
after  you  get  it  J:o  the  field,  to  spread 
two  tons  than  it  does  one-half  ton,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  two  tons  will  cer- 
taTnly  give  more  lasting  results  than 
one-half  ton  it  would  be  advisable  to  use 
two  tons.  This  is  a  safe  form  .to  use. 
You  cannot  get  on  too  much.  In  fact, 
there  really  is  not  much  danger  of  get¬ 
ting  on  too  much  oftany  form.  Then,  too, 
the  ground  rock  form  is  the  most  pleas¬ 
ant  and  agreeable  form  to  use,  as  it  does 
not  irritate  man  or  beast,  nor  corrode 
machinery  as  much  as  the  caustic  forms. 
However,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  have  a 
lime  sower  to  apply  it.  especially  the  very 
finely  pulverized  brands,  and  these  are 
the  only  brands  to  use.  Avoid  the  coarse¬ 
ly  ground  sand-like  article.  In  no  case 
would  I  use  the  ciairselj'  ground  material 
unle.ss  I  lived  very  near  a  grinding  i»lant. 
where  I  could  haul  it  directly  from  the 
grinder  to  my  farm,  thereby  saving  rail¬ 
road  freight  entirely  and  getting  it  at 
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first  cost,  etc.,  in  event  of  which  Q  would 
be  able  to  apply  very  large  amounrs.  -  In 
fact,  the  key  to  this  whole  lime  (piestion 
lies  largely  in  freight  rates  and  distance 
of  wagon  haul.  (let  the  stuff  from  the 
producing  plant  which  can  give  you  the 
cheapest  freight  rate,  always  bearing  in 
mind,  of  coursi*.  that  you  can  get,  in 
every  case,  a  finely  pulverized  article.  It 
will  be  to  one’s  advantagi*  to  jiay  a  trifle 
more  freight  for  a  finely  ground  article 
than  to  [lay  a  lesser  freight  rati'  for  an 
article  in  a  “sand-like”  condition.  For 
those  who  are  handicapped  with  a  long 
wagon  haul,  say  six  mih's  or  more,  or 
up  especially  long  and  steeji  hills.  I  would 
suggest  the  use  of  burned  limestone, 
which  is  taken  up  further  along.  This 
pulverized  limestone  should  be  bought  for 
.$1.25  per  ton,  or  thereabouts,  in  bulk  car¬ 
load  lots,  or  2)4  cents  per  one  per  cent  of 
calcium  oxide  content.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  freight.  v.  ,r.  uickey. 

Friend  i(to  professor,  whose  lecture. 
“How  to  Stop  the  War,”  has  just  con¬ 
cluded)  :  Congratulate  y<)u.  old  man — 
went  splendidly.  \t  one  time  I  wa.s 
rather  an.xions  ^or  you."  I’rofessor : 
“Thanks,  but  1  don't  know  why  you 
should  have  been  concerned.”  Friend  : 
“Well,  a  rumor  went  around  the  room 
that  th('  war  would  be  ended  before  your 
lectu  re.” — Punch. 


Get  Roots  Like  These 


III  buying-  fruit  trees  it  is  vitally  important,  First,  to  select  the 
choicest  and  most  profitable  \  aneties  for  your  soil,  climate  and 
purpose;  Second,  to  secure  hrst-olass  trees  in  prime  condition. 

At  Stark  City  we  have  a  soil  and  climate  unusually  favorable  for  devel¬ 
oping  hardy,  thrifty  nursery  stock.  And  we  have  the  e.xperience  and 
knowledge  to  keep  the  trees  growing  in  the  nursery  steadily  without  any 
shock  or  setbacks;  to  dig  them  at  the  right  time;  to  handle  them  properly; 
and  pack  them  so  that  they  will  reach  you  in  prime  condition.  It  is  by 
such  methods  and  care  that  we  can  produce  nursery  stock  that  will  live  up 
to  this  broad 


Stark  City  Guarantee 

Three 
Books 

FREE 


Stark  City  trees  and  plants  are  guaranteed  to  be 
true  to  name,  to  reach  you  in  prime  condition,  and 
to  make  good  growth.  This  guarantee  is  the  first¬ 
hand  responsibility  of  this  nursery.  We  sell  direct; 
no  agents  or  other  middlemen. 


“I  have  been  handling  trees  for  40  years  and  don’t 
think  I  ever  saw  a  better  lot.” — T.  W,  Colbert,  Ind. 


“The  trees  you  sent  me  are  extra  fine;  I  could  not 
have  done  better  if  I  picked  them  out  mj^self.” — 
James  Kearney,  Mo. 

“The  3,000  apple  trees  bought  from  you  were  mag¬ 
nificent  specimens  of  nursery  stock,  and  have  made 
magnificent  growth.” — B.  G.  Pratt,  West  Va. 

The  Mt.  Pleasant  Orchards  at  Havre  de  Grace, 
Maryland,  received  in  1917  over  $10  per  tree,  on  the 
average  from  1,000  of  our  J.  H.  Hale  trees,  planted 
in  1914. 

Wc  Have  What  You  Want 

We  have  the  choicest  and  most  profitable  varieties 
of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherr}-,  Grape,  Strawberries,  Peach, 
Plum,  Apricot,  Quince,  Bush  Fruits.  (Note:  The 
price  on  our  genuine  trademarked  J.  H.  Hale  Peach 
Trees  are  the  same  as  for  other  varieties.) 

Also  Ornamentals:  Shrubs,  Roses,  Shade  trees, 
etc.  Full  descriptions  and  prices  in  our  free  catalog: 
Write,  or  mail  coupon  today. 


Wl?  P.  Starii  Nur 


New  64-Page  Catalog 

Profusely  illustrat¬ 
ed.  (lives  de.scriDtion.s 
and  prices  of  fruit 
trees,  berry  buslies. 
etc.  ;  tables  of  rii)en- 
iiig  datt's,  planting 
distances,  varieties 
suited  to  your  section 
and  other  valuable  in¬ 
formation. 

Inside  Facts  on  Prolitable 
Fruit  Growing 

A  complete  instruc- 
fion  book  on  every 
phase  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ing.  80  pages  illus- 
trati'd. 


Mail  This 
Coupon 
Today 


To  WILLIAM  P.  STARK  NURSERIES, 

Box  622  Stark  City,  Mo. 


How  To  Beautify  Your 

•  Please  send  books  as  cbecke 

^  iniS  Catalog— Free  I  I 

1 

d; 

Home  Grounds  . 

Ap:)roxiniat8 

Tells  what,  when, 
wliere  and  Iiow  to 

:  u:n'»**r  uf 

plant  ornamentals ; 

1  '•Inside  Facts” 

how  to  prune  and  care 
for  shrul)s,  roses,  etc. 

Now  is  tlie  time  for 
Spring  planting.  I.et 

1  How  to  I’.cautifv  1  ] 

1  Vour  Ilonie  Grounds  > — ' 

us  help  you.  Send 

1  I  am  interested  in  ii!anthig: 

coupon  todav  for  the 

books  you  need. 

1  For  J!ig  Markets  For 

r.ocal  Markets 

For  Home  Use 


□ 


Name 


Address 


Address  and 
name  both 
the  same 


(Give  County,  and  Street,  or  it.  F.  D. '  iid.’)’ 
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February  2,  1918 


The 
'SAFE^‘SURE' 
SEED  CORN 


TO  PLAHT 


Tested 
Seed 
Corn 


NEVKU  before 

has  KOo<i  seed  corn  been 
so  scarce,  llon'i  take 
ciiances  with  ordinary  seed  corn. 
lUty  my  I'iar  Tested  Seed  (iorn  and  he 
sure  of  cettinE  the  l)cst.  1  Eiiarantce  mv 
seed  corn  to  test  to  your  .satisfaction  or 
your  money  back.  Write  for  my  prices 
at  once,  because  my  supply  ot  Ear  Tested 
Seed  Corn  is  limited. 

Big  1018  Catalog  FREE 
tiet  My  f’HtalOK  this  year  hy  nil  nii’aiis.  My 
l  eimtation  for  E<><»d  Kcal  and  luirscrv  slnek  lias 
linen  esialilisheci  by  o3  years  of  eIvIme  nxlri 
value  for  your  money.  (tetMy  <  'alaloE  a  ml  see  mv 
wonderful  ImrEiiins  for  yourself.  Write  toihiii. 

D,  B,  GURNEY.  Prey.  GURNEY  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO. 

160  Gurnoy  Square  Yankton,  S.  D. 


Death  of  Edward  Van  Alstyne 

I'dward  Van  Alstyno,  for  many  years 
(liroctor  of  farm  instil iite.s  in  New  York 
State,  died  after  a  short  illness  .Tanuary 
17.  lie  was  at  his  oflicc  until  two  day.s 
ht'fore  his  doiith 

Mr.  Van  Al.styne  was  horn  in  IS-IS  on 
the  farm  in  Kinderhook  where  his  life 
was  sjient.  and  whicli  had  been  in  the 
family  since  llJliT. 

After  ciliication  at  Kinderhook 
Acadt'my  tind  Schenectady  Classioil  In* 
stitiite  he  rctt'.nied  to  the  farm  at  tho 
iifte  of  17.  .and  a  year  later,  on  the  death 
of  his  fa'lier.  heraime  mana};er.  TlirotrKh 
iina'sl iiieiits.  which  tunual  out  h.id'y  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ('ivil  IViir,  the  farm  liad 
been  heavily  mortKaged,  hut  Mr.  A'an 
Alstyiie  maiiaitcd  it  with  such  skill  and 
energy  that  the  mortftage  was  jiaid.  im- 
lirovemeiits  made  and  a  lar^e  family 
cared  for. 

In  juihlic  life  lie  siient  his  time  and 
•Mieifty  witlioiit  reserve.  'riioiifth  best 
known  as  an  interesting  speaker  on  agri- 
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Seeds  -  Plants  -  Trees 

From  One  Firm — On  One  Order 

You  can  BCt  evcrythiiiK  required  for  K.ardcn, 
orchard,  lawn  or  Kree.nliouBC  from  one  concern 
on  one  order.  We  sell  direct — no  agents — 
postage  paid  and  delivery  guaranteed. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON 
Seed  and  Plant  Annual 

oxpl.'iins  our  complete  service.  102  pages 
of  information  about  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds,  fruit  and  shade  trees,  evergreens, 
roses,  shrubs — everything  needed 
for  a  successful  garden  or  a 
beautiful  home.  Send  for 
our  catalogue  today. 

Box  613,  Painesvillc,  Ohio 


Ford’s  "Glory”  Cabbage 

Short  stem;  few  loose  leaves;  ^lid 
round  head;  keei)S  well  for  winter 
use.  Sec  picture  and  description  in 

Foifd^s  Catalogue 
of  Sound  Seeds 

for  garden  and  farm.  Best 
seeds  of  llie  host  varie¬ 
ties  only.  Free  to 
all  readers  of  this 
)iai>er.  Send  a 
card  or  letter 
loday. 

Ford  Seed  Co. 

Box  24 

Ravenna,  Ohio 


You  Need 
This  Book 


in  making  up  your  garden 
planting  list.  Conditions 
are  abnormal  in  the  seed 
business  this  year.  The 
demand  is  far  outrunning 
the  supply.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  tolower  quality  is  tre¬ 
mendous.  Protect  yourself. 

Huy  of  a  seed  firm  that  has 
maintained  a  high  standard 
of  quality  for  years. 

The  descriptions  and  il¬ 
lustrations  in  our  1918  Catalog  arc  truc-to-nfe. 
It  is  a  safe  guide  in  selecting  varieties  either  for 
home  or  market. 

Bend  j or  yoiir  copy  today— f re.r . 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  ac  SON 
2 1 5  Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


OOg  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
if  not  O.  K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vefre- 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY. Rockford, IIL 


CloverSeed 

Our  high  grades  of  Crass  .seeds  are  the  mDStearc- 
tiilly  selected  and  recleanod.  Highest  in  1  nrity 
and  (•termination.  We  Pay  the  treiglit.  (  atalog 
and  Samples  Free  if  yon  mention  this  papei\ 
CLICKS  SEED  FARMS,  Smoketown.  Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 


Books  Worth  Reading 

Animal  Breeding.  Shaw . 1.50 

nrc*t*(lln>?  I'nrin  .Xniiiials,  Marshall..  l.oO 
rrinriples  »f  lireedlng,  Davenport..  2..’50 

Cheese  Making,  '  an  Slyke .  1.75 

Bn.sincss  (if  biilrjiiig,  J.aiie .  1.2.5 

Clean  Milk.  Winslow .  8.25 

Dairy  Cliemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Fariniiig,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen.  Woll.....  1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing . 1.60 

THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER, 

S33  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Edward  Van  Alstyne 

cnlturiil  topics  in  New  York  .•iml  othc’r 
States,  he  wa.9  .active  in  miiny  otln'r 
lines,  incliulinK  the  (Bainge,  church,  edn- 
Ciition  .and  cooiieration  work.  Any  tiling 
that  would  henelit  farm,  hmiie  or  <avic 
ife  had  his  interest  and  belli,  lie  will 
he  sadly  missed  hy  the  thousands  who 
have  heard  ’lis  voice  and  have  known 
his  sympathy  and  help. 


Experiments  with  Sweet  Clover 

I  rmul  last  year  in  Tub  It.  N.-Y.  almut 
Sweet  clovc'r.  I  bought  a  nO-acaa'  farm 
and  I  wi.sh  to  improve  it  witli  Swi'ot 
clover.  I  bought  IflSS  worth  of  scaal  and 
it  did  not  grow.  I  depend  on  your 
grows  all  over.  It  does  not  grow  in  this 
sca-tion.  Next  time,  what,  any  .lack  or 
Bill  tells'  yon.  don’t  put  it  in  the  imper 
if  yon  don't  know  it  for  sure  yonr.self. 

(’ami)hell,  N.  Y.  v.  w. 

Nfiw  and  (hen  we  have  a  letter  like 
the  ahov(‘.  and  the  strange  thing  is  that 
along  with  it  will  come  .s<>veral  coinjilain- 
ing  that  W('  ari'  too  conservative  about 
urging  readers  to  try  the.se  new  tilings. 
Tub  K.  N.-Y’.  was  certainly  among  the 
first  to  talk  aliont  f'rim.son  clover.  Al¬ 
falfa.  Soy  beans.  Sweet  clover,  cow  pmis. 
Sudan  grass,  vefeh  and  otlu'r  new  or  not 
eomiiion  crops.  Bong  e.\|)eriene(‘  on  our 
(iwn  farm  and  sfndying  rt'ports  from  otluu' 
farm's  has  made  inT  cautions  in  advising  a 
trial  of  iK’w  crops  or  methods.  As  for 
Sweet  clover,  we  bought  over  ’JttO  iioniids 
of  the  seed  and  tried  it  in  half  a  dnjcen 
(liflVrent  ways.  AV(>  nnnh'  a  full  reiiort 
of  our  own  results.  We  have  again  and 
again  urged  oni'  ri'aders  not  to  ])lnnge on 
tills  clover,  if  it  did'niit  grow  wild  in  the 
neighliorhood.  hut  to  sei'd  a  comparatively 
small  jiatch  or  field  and  study  it  before 
siiending  much  money  on  it.  We  'haye 
been  .so  careful  about  this  that  we  felt 
that  every  reader  would  understand  about 
these  new  crops.  There  'have  been  S('veral 
other  cas<>s  where 'farmers  put  nearly  the 
('iitire  farm  into  Swo<‘t  (dover,  only  to 


The  New  York  School  Law 
Repeal  the  Perfidious  Thing 

As  a  farmer  and  an  American  citizen 
I  wish  too,  to  lift  my  voice  in  indigna¬ 
tion  against  the  school  law.  We  have 
one  of  the  best  little  country  schoohs  in 
the  State.  Our  people  are  proud  of  it. 
AYe  get  the  best  teacher  we  can  find. 
We  have  grand  times  at  our  ('hristmas 
and  last  day  school  exercises.  But  I 
fear,  unless  we  get  busy,  that  our  doom 
is  .sealed,  as  a  free  district.  Heretofore 
oiir  district  trustee  looked  diligently 

after  the  wc'lfare  of  the  school.  sn)vplied 
its  ever.v  neo'ssary  need.  But  how 

changed  this  year !  For  three  months 
after  school  begun,  onr  ti'achor  could  get 
no  chalk  except  what  she  borrowed  from 
neighboring  tc'achers.  She  cmild  not  get ' 
tho  stovepipe  cleaned,  could  get  no 
erasers.  She  was  utterly  ignored,  al¬ 
though  she  had  written  them  repeatc'dly. 
until  a  patron  “got  .after”  the  hoard. 
()iir  district  ('xpi'iises  are  much  lower 
than  last  year,  but  our  taxes  are  just 
one-third  higher.  Theri^  is  a  little  one- 
hor.se  higli  school  in  our  town,  and  their 
taxes  are  lower.  Two  of  the  memibers  of 
the  hoard  liv.*  in  that  district.  The 
only  three  iieojilc  whom  I  have  heard 
ujihold  tho  law,  live  in  the  two  districts 
in  which  tlie  taxes  w(>re  lowered,  and 
they  are  memhers  of  the  school  board. 

I  have  written  Senator  Klon  K.  Brown, 
and  am  gning  to  circulate  a  pi'tition  ask¬ 
ing  the  Legislature  to  repeal  the  perfid¬ 
ious  thing.  T.  H.  WOltTII.MAX. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

He  Stands  for  the  Law 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  F.dnca- 
tion  in  the  town  of  Onondaga  I  wi.sh  to 
express  my  yiews  in  regard  to  the 
Machold  school  law.  I  will  assume  that 
ever.y  fair-minded  taxpayer  is  in  favor  of 
better  education,  and  believes  that  the 
little  red  .school  house,  where  hi.s  child 
attends,  up  to  the  average  in  eqnip- 
nu'iit  and  mainteiianee.  I  think  that  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  if  this  xvas  tho 
ea.se  all  over  the  State  there  would  he 
no  Machold  law.  But  when  this  law 
went  into  effect  last  Summer  and  took 
away  the  right  for  the  taxpayers  to  meet 
in  their  own  ri'spective  districts,  di.s- 
ouss  the  high  cost  of  living,  then  elect 
the  man  who  would  cut  the  tax  budget, 
make  only  nece.ssary  improvements  and 
on  tho  whole  run  the  seliool  as  economi- 
call.v  as  jiossible,  they  concluded  that 
they  had  jierformod  their  iiatriotic  duty 
for  -higher  education,  and  they  would 
settle  hack  into  routine  affairs  for  another 
year.  Tho  town  (board  begins  the  work 
where  the  model  trustee  left  off.  hut  in 
a  far  different  manner,  fii'st  hy  determin¬ 
ing  what  improvements  would  he  bene¬ 
ficial.  'hut  in  many  cases  ah.soluBfiy  nec- ■ 
e.ssary,  and  then  demands  installation  of 
such  improvements,  thus  tending  to  bring 
all  schools  up  to  a  par.  The  increased 
taxes  we  hear  so  much  about  in  all  the 
arguments,  were  caused  lai'gely  hy  the 
former  district  trustee,  for  when  he 
lieard  that  the  town  was  fii  )iay  the 
taxes  he  saw  his  chanee  to  jint  one  uver. 
and  incr(‘as(“d  his  teacher  s  salary,  not 
realizing  tliat  eventually  it  would  come 
out  of  his  own  pocket. 

To  lie  a  member  of  the  element  that 


5*7  'ITomen 

whose  sensitive 
nerves  often  yield 
to  coffees  harmful 
stimulation,  appre 
date  the  change 
resulting  fronn  a 
ten  days  trial  of 

^  INSTANT  ^ 

PosTuri 

tNSTEAD  of  COFFEE. 

Such  a  delicious 
drink  makes  the 
change  easy  and 
better  nerves  make 
it  a  permanent  one. 

“There's  a  Reason 


ELD  SEEDS 


Our  scqds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to 
be  WKKi)i.ii88  and  free  from  dead  grains. 
They  will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary 
Held  seeds,  nearly  always  adding  enough  to 
the  crop  to  pay  for  themselves.  Snmples  and 
—  catalog  including*' How  to  Know  Good Seod*"  free. 

Write  loday.  O.M.SG0T1'Jb  SO.NSCO.,loO MalnSt„Maryi¥llU,0. 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

Three  oarlle«tv«ffctJibIc8  In  cultivation  for  10c.  One 
packet  each,  Kobinaon’M  KarlU-at  Tomato.  Karlloat 
Round  Rod  Radish.  KarllcKt  Loltuco,  10c  to  new 
customers.  Keifular  price  30c.  CATAI-OG  FRKK. 

C.  N.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  Dept. 51*  Baltimore,/A<l. 


lose  most  of  their  nionev  inv(“st(‘<]  in,  it.  sent  through  the  (Irnnge  to  a  majority 
Tlioy  (li.l  not.  blame  n.s.  hut  frankly  stat-  <>f  the  tax).ayers  asking  them  to  expresH 

ed  that  they  took  a  chanee.  knowingly, 
anil  having  failed,  clu'erfull.v  shouldered 


('ontrohs  file  country  chnrcli,  tlie  corner  - -  - - - 

store,  or  the  country  school  is  the  height  j  If  C  J 

of  some  of  our  taxpayer.s’  ambition,  and  ^Italia  066(1 

the  los.s  of  the  du’f'et  control  of  the' 
school  together  with  the  advance  in  taxes, 
is  a  hitti'i'  pill  for  them  to  swallow. 

But  these  are  war  times.  Mr.  Taxiiayer, 
and  perhaps  Sherman  was  right  even 
when  it  comes  to  iiaying  school  taxes. 

Why  do  not  some  of  the  iieoiile  who  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  results  take  theii' 
complaints  to  the  hoard  and  (hnnand 
action?  I  doubt  if  scarcely  any  one  has 
done  this;  they  would  nuich^  ratio*!'  .sit 
hack  and  kick  like  a  Missouri  mule  at  a 
law  that  was  three  years  in  the  making, 
and  during  this  time  a  r(*<inest  was 


5foRt  economical  and  profltalilo  to  row  hr  it  produces 
plaiitR  wl'lch  do  not  winicrkill  like  otlier  v.ii  ietles;  larger 
yield  hipber  fveiUnpr  Rookl<‘t  *'How  1  discovered  the 

Grimm*  willi  and  seed  sample  free, 

A.  B.  LYMAN.  Grimm  Alfelfe  Introducer.  AKalfadale  Farm.  Excelsior.  Minn. 


^  ii  TC  Road’s  Green  Mountain.  Wonderful  new 
§\  I  variety.  Yields  130  bus,  !  o  JKTti.  Absolutely 
rustproof.  New  Catalo^j  FREE.  G.  A.  Read,  Charlotts>Vfe. 


Danish  Bal  Ihead  Cabbage  Seed 

IfAlOlEUy  SYNDICATE,  Ino.,  COKTioXNU,  N.  Y. 


t’.ie  hlauH*.  It  is  part  of  our  business  to 
try  to  find  new  croiis,  machines  or  meth¬ 
od  for  onr  iieople,  but  we  cannot  think  oi' 

I  I't'ason  for  them,  nor  can  we  settle  thost* 
things  which  can  only  he  worked  out 
I  tliroiigh  local  ex]ierimcnt.  AVc  do  onr 
liest  to  separate  a  fact  from  an  exiteri- 
I  nicnf,  hut  a  reader  must  use  judgment  of 
1  his  own.  We  hav(‘  a  case  of  this  in  the 
liresent  discussion  about  s(‘cding  .Mfalfa 
and  oats  on  the  frozen  ground.  e  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr.  Shirley  docs 
just  as  he  says,  but  we  cannot  and^do  not 
advise  our  people  to  try  it  except  as  au 
experiment. 


.their  views  and  have  a  jiart  in  it.  Now 
tliat  we  liave  the  law  I  eonsider  it  a 
far  more  patriotic  duty  for  the  taxiiayer 
to  get  h(*hind  his  local  hoard  and  assist 
in  tin'  work  of  improving  the  standard 
of  education  in  his  schools  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  concerned,  through  a  law 
made  hy  some  of  onr  best  educators,  in¬ 
stead  of  condemning  the  authorities  at 
.\lhanv  and  asking  for  the  repeal  of  the 
whole'  law,  before  it  is  six  months  old, 
and  had  a  fair  trial. 

If  we  taxpayers  would  cease  onr  con¬ 
demning  till*  law  and  make  our  wants 
known  in  a  ch*ar  and  concise  way  through 
the  hoard  as  a  nn'dium  to  the  Education 
ifepartment.  they  would  be  able  to  give 
n.s  far  more  valuable  assistance,  and  a 
definite  solution  for  the  proposition  to 
the  advantage  of  all  would  be 
j^cllicvod.  RAYMOND  C»  IIlTCIilNGS* 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


V_..«  Uf...  P.,..!....  ill  1918  one  grand  sncccRs  if  you  fol- 
lOUl  nal  UalUoli  iow  lli6  expert  planting  directions 
and  the  two  iirnctieal  garden  diagrams  in  tills  our  brand 
new  liooklet.  Send  lOe  for  it  to  tlio  Du  l.A  Mauk  Co..  « 
W.37tli  St., New  York.  Catalog  "CountryRide  Hooks”  free. 


Atlock  Farms  Sirain  Asparagus  Seed  and  Roots 

$5  per  lb.:  S7.50  per  M.:  5.000.  S5  jier  M.  biiniteil 
supply.  A.  F.  Kaiidolph,  Hound  Brook,  N.J. 


Cri.hTe.a.  STRAWBERRY  AND  BLACKBERRY  P.LANTS. 

r  ruit  1  rees  sweet  potato  seed  and  vegetable  plants. 

Catalogue  free.  Michael  N.  Itorgo,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


SWEET  CLOVER 


CLOVERLEA  SEED  CO. 
of  North  PakoUl 

KINDERHOOK,  N.  Y. 


P 

y 


Whert  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  ‘square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer’s bifirQuostions: 
How  can  I  have  a  pood  garden  with 
1 — * Ho- 


Oic  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


No.308 

Drill 

and 

Wheel 

Hoe 


least  expense?  ifow  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  v^ctables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 

77?OAr  A  (IP  Combined  mu 
-atr/I.  and  Drill  Seeder 

solvra  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools— 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.  .better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  it  and  do  a  day^s  hand¬ 
work  in  60 
III  1 II  u  tea. 
30  coin  hi  n- 
ntions.t4.50 
to  tSO  00. 

Write  for 
booklet. 

^^ems.nM’f’gCo.,Box  2C.,GrenIoch. N. 

LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  tlwni 
Into  coats  (for  men  and  women) ,  rolies. 
rugs  or  gloves  wlien  so  ordered.  Your 
fur  goods  will  cost  you  loss  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  W'orth  more. 

Our  Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
Information.  It  tells  how  to  take  olf 
and  care  for  hides ;  how  and  wlien  we 
pay  the  frelglit  both  ways ;  about  our 
safe  dyeing  process  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins;  about  tlie 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  wo  have  recently  got  out  an¬ 
other  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  inuifs, 
neekwear  and  other  fine  fur  garments. 

With  prices  ;  also  tur  garments  remod- 
Bled  and  repairedo 

You  can  have  cither  book  bv  sendin  -  f 
your  correct  address  naming  wliloli,  or 
botli  liooks  it  you  need  botli.  Address 

Fritsian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Equipped  with 

Jessup  force 
feed — positive 
and  accurate.  Light¬ 
est  draft — seed  box 
placed  to  rear  of 
axle,  relieves  the 
horse  s’  necks. 

Driven  by  both  wheels — no  side  draft,  yj 
Draw  bars  of  J 

angle  steel —  ^ 

will  not  bend  or 
twist.  Crown  Drills 
give  long  service. 

Send  for  catalog  today 

Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

112  Wayne  St., 

PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


WERTHAH 

PAYS 

HIGHEST 

PRICES 

.-v.ro  R 

EMPTY 

BAGS 


CASH  FOR 
EMPTY  BAGS 


We  pay  highest  prices  and 
also  freight  charges.  Be  sure 
to  get  our  prices  before  dis¬ 
posing  of  your  bags.  They’re 
worth  money  to  you  and  we’il 
pay  you  best  cash  price  for  them 
as  soon  ns  received  and  assorted. 

•  Write  us  at  once  stating  how 
Lmany  you  have. 

WERTHAN  BAG  COMPANY 

66  Pock  Street  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


The  Use  of  Hen  Manure 

Every  year  at  thi.s  time  we  have  dozens 
of  question.s  about  liaiulling  hen  manure 
so  as  to  make  it  most  elTective.  There 
are  many  way.s  of  doing  this,  and  when¬ 
ever  we  give  onr  own  method  we  have  let¬ 
ters  from  readers  who  think  their  own 
plan  is  better. 

Hen  manure  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  and 
quite  deficient  in  both  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Tlie  nitrogen  is  in  such 
shape  that  unless  tlie  manure  is  kept  dry 
a  good  -share  of  the  ammonia  will  ho  lost. 
The  best  way  we  have  found  is  to  keep 
the  manure  under  the  perches  well  dusted 
with  land  •plastei’,  roiid  dust,  sifted  coal 
ashes,  or  .some  similar  drier.  Then  we 
would  .scrape  it  off  tlie  hoards  frequently 
and  store  it  in  boxes  or  barrels  under 
cover  in  a  di'v  place.  If  kept  in  this  way 
the  Spring  will  find  it  in  di'.v,  hard  chunks 
or  lumps,  witho4it  mnch  los.s  of  ammoni.i. 
These  chnnk.s  must  be  crushed  or  ground 
fine  in  order  to  make  it  spread  readily 
and  be  most  effective.  These  chunks  can 
be  crushed  by  putting  them  on  a  hard 
floor  and  smashing  them  with  a  heavy 
spade  or  club.  If  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  the  manure,  it  will  pa.v  to  run  these 
chunks  through  a  mill,  and  grind  the  ma¬ 
nure  fine.  This  fine  manure  can  be  used 
alone  like  any  other  fertilizer,  or  to  make 
it  moi-e  effective  it  can  be  mixed  with 
chemicals. 

This  year  it  will  be  next  to  impossible 
to  bn.v  potash  at  a  fair  price.  If  such 
potash  could  be  used,  a  mixture  of  400 
pounds  of  ci  nshed  miinure,  100  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  and  50  pounds  of  jiotash 
would  make  a  good  fertilizer  for  ordin.ary 
crops.  Thi.s  year,  with  potash  out  of  the 
question,  we  would  use  400  pounds  of 
dided  lien  manure  to  100  pounds  of  acid 
jihosphiite,  thoroughly  mixed  together. 
This  would  make  a  good  mixture  for  or¬ 
dinary  crops.  To  obtain  better  re.sults 
under  garden  culture,  50  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  lUiiy  he  added  to  this  mixture. 
Many  farmers  lo.se  much  of  the  value  of 
the  hen  manure  through  a  failure  to  han¬ 
dle  it  projn’rl.v.  When  no  didor  is  used, 
the  pile  of  hen  manure  -will  often  he.at  and 
•send  off  a  good  shai-e  of  its  ammonia. 
I’hen,  in  using  it.-  so  many  farmers  sim- 
pl.v  throw  out  the  large,  hard  chunks, 
without  trying  to  crush  it  fine.  Such 
manure  will  not  give  be.st  results.  While 
the  manure  alone  is  very  good  in  supply¬ 
ing  ammonia,  and  a  small  amount  of  pot¬ 
ash,  it.s  efi’ect  will  be  greatly  iiicreasi'd  by 
the  addition  of  acid  prosphate.  It  ha.s 
now  come  to  be  uiulerstowd  b.v  many  farm¬ 
ers  that  the  u.se  of  phosphorus,  along 
with  any  kind  of  manure,  is  an  economical 
and  profitable  combination. 


TESrSM, 

Avoid  uainff  lime  and  frronnd  Uzneatona 
whero  not  needad.  U»o  correct  amount  If 
they  are  required. Test  soil  at  home  wl 

SIMPLEX  SOIL  TESTER 

Automatically  retristera  amount  of 
lime  and  ground  limestone  aoila 
contain  antfrequire.  Coata  one- 
half  cont  per  hold.  I/ow  in  price. 
Cfuarunteed  accurate.  Money 
back  if  denired.  Literaturo  free. 
Address  Simplex  Mfs*  Co.. 

Dept.  253-Blg  Baltimore*  Md. 


AT  HOME! 


Free  Cataloc  Jn  colors  explains 

■  g  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Parra  Truck  or  Road 
WagonSg  alBo  Btecl  or  wood  wheels  to  fif 
anyrunning 
gear.  Send  for 
It  today.  , 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

43  FlniSL*Quificy, 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard ...  .$1.00 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1,50 

American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas....  2.60 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume .  2.60 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 60 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1.60 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1.60 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  .  2.00 

Live  Stock  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  . 1.60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.60 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.60 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport . 2.50 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural New-Y®rker,  333  W. 30th St.,  NewYark 


Buying  Small  Lots  of  Wheat 

.\.s  a  mombor  of  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  and  being  desirous  of  helping  as 
much  as  lies  in  my  jiower  it.s  efforts  to 
oonti-ol  the  use  of  food  stuffs,  I  read  and 
followed  some  advice  whlcli  one  of  your 
corri’.spondents,  or  perhaps  .some  one  on 
the  stafi',  gave  concerning  the  use  of  whole 
wheat.  Upon  this  person’s  suggestion  1 
invested  in  a  small  grist  mill  so  that  I 
could  grind  my  own  grain  and  have  real 
corn,  rye  or  whole-wheat  bread  when  and 
as  we  needed  it.  I  was  able  to  grow 
.some  very  fine  corn,  hut  when  I  went  to 
the  feed  men  I  leiirnod  to  my  surprise 
and  dismay  that  the  Administration  was 
ahead  of  me,  and  h:id  pi’ohihited  the  sale 
of.  wheat,  except  to  millers.  So  my  poor 
little  home  grist  mill  is  getting  stiff  in 
the  joints  from  lack  of  use.  Even  in  the 
<’urrent  issue  of  your  publication  I  see 
this  good  advice  repeated,  hut  the  ques¬ 
tion  still  reniiiins  open.  Who  has  the 
wheat,  and  where  can  a  man  buy  it  in 
small  (luantities,  say  from  two  to  six 
bushels  at  a  time?  .TOiix  bodkin. 

New  .Jersey, 

It.  N.-Y. — This  is  one  of  the  curious 
freaks  of  the  price-fixing  of  wheat.  Many 
like  Ml’.  Bodkin  would  like  to  use  entire 
wheat,  and  could  easily  grind  it  at  home. 
!is  we  grind  corn  oi-  rye.  Tlie  use  of  .such 
home-ground  meal  would  save  wheat  and 
flour,  as  it  would  -be  economical.  Yet  un¬ 
der  the  ruling  this  nuiu  cannot  buy  the 
wheat,  since  he  is  not  a  “miller.”  lie 
might  buy  of  some  wheat-raising  farmer, 
hut  since  the  price  is  regulated  most, 
farmers  w’ould  not  care  to  bother  with 
small  lots  unless  they  could  obtain  a 
higher  price. 


AGAIN 


The  Farmer’s  Opportunity 

Farmers  Obtained  Record  Prices  for  Produce  last  vejir.  Should 
do  .so  Again  thi.s  year. 


used. 


Farms  should  be  run  to  Capacity  and  Proper  Fertilizers  Lilierallv 


Use  MAPES  MANURES 


Their  Standard  Absolutely  Maintained  in  Field  and  State  lixperi- 
ment  Stations. 

All  during  the  war  the  Mapes  Manures  were  made  :uid  are  being 
made  iireeisely  as  in  the  past,  under  phalge  to  supiily  the  Phosphoric 
-Void  from  Animal  Bone  and  Guano,  made  available  without  acidity,  no 
Bock  or  .Vcid  Phosphate  used.  While  they  do  not  contain  as  much 
Potash  as  formerly,  they  do  hold  enough  to  greatly  aid  the  present  croj) 
to  more  perfect  growth  and  development,  and  thus  insure  the  hiilance 
of  its  necessary  I’otash  being  taken  from  latent  soil  supplies. 

Onr  splendid  record  with  the  State  Experiment  Stations  of  101(5 
again  maintained. 

We  give  below  tlie  average  of  all  tlie  Station  Analyses  which  we 
liave  received  of  our  prominent  brands  for  1917. 

- 1917  ANALYSES 

MAI'RS  POTATO 
Ammonia 

Average  of  six  State  Station  Analyses..  4.05 
Guarantee . 4.50 

GENERAL  Sl’ECIAli 
Average  of  four  .State  Station  Aiiiilysea.  7.20 
Guarantee .  7. 

TOBACCO  STARTER,  IMPROVED 
Average  of  four  State  Station  Analyses.  5.2.” 

Guarantee .  ,5. 

CORN  MANURE 

Average  of  four  State  Station  Analyses.  3.24 
Guarantee .  ,3. 

TOP  DRESSER,  FULL  STRENGTH 
Average  of  three  State  Station  Analyses.  12. 12 
Guarantee . 12. 

TOBACCO  MANURE 
.Average  of  two  Stiite  Station  Analyses.  .10.24 
(Juarautee . 10. 

We  are  (Miually  protid  of  the  results  in  the  field.  They  have  been 
most  excellent,  fully  suhstanti.-iting  onr  theory  us  to  the  advisability  of 
supplying  at  least  limited  Potash  to  aid  the  crop  to  make  a  start,  iind 
so  enable  it  to  iivail  itself  to  the  utmost  of  the  latent  .supplies  of  Potash 
in  the  soil. 

Order  at  once.  TTider  this  year’s  conditions  it  is  the  only  w’ay  to 
be  sure  of  having  your  Fertilizer  when  you  want  it. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 

Central  Building,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York  Branch,  239  State  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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AsplnwaU, 

Potato 
Planter 


r  Tho  First  SuccoMful 
Potato  Planter.  The 

only  correct  drop,  one- 
fman,  automatic,  potato 
'planter.  Doea  all  the  work— 
ia(t  the  time.  Needs  nowatch- 
Planta  more  ocreaper  day. 

Saves  Expense  of  Extra  Man 

Attachments  for  peas,  beans  and 
.  .  .  .  ’fertilizer  furnished, 

when  desired.  Write  for  FRKK  BOOKI 
containini;  valuable  information  on 
this  important  crop,  also  attrac¬ 
tive  folder  illustratintr  the 
Aspinwall  complete  line  of 
potato  machinery— Cutters,  ' 

Plan  ters ,  Sprayers,  Disgersi 
and  Sorters. 

World’s  Oldest  and 
Largest  Makers  of 
Potato  Machinery 

Aspinwall  Mfg.  Co 
621  Sabin  St. 

Jackson,  Michigan 


IVlulctier 
&  Seedier 


mulcher,  smoothing  harrow,  cultivator,^ 
weeder  and  seeder— all  In  one.  Forms  dust  mulch 
—a  blanket  of  loose  soil— preventing  soil  hardening 
and  moisture  escaping.  Increases  yield  of  com 
potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  etc.  Kills  weeds.  Flat  teeth, 
especially  adapted  to  form  mulch.  Lever  and 
pressure  spring  control  depth  of  teeth.  Sold  with 
or  without  seeding  boxes  for  gra.ss  seed,  alfalfa, 
oats,  etc.  Teeth  cover  the  seed  to  depth  desired. 
Adapted  for  a  large  variety  of  work.  In  stock  near 
you.  Send  for  catalog. 

EUREKA  MOWER  00.,  Box  842  ,  Utlsa,  N.  T. 

Four  ilzss, 

3,  8,  ID 
and  13  ft. 


Haul  A  Load  Each  Way 

Crops  must  be  hauled  to  town,  and 
fertilizer  must  be  hauled  home. 

Why  Not  Combine  the  Trips? 

When  you  take  a  load  to  town 

Plan  to  haul 
a  load  of 

SPRING  FERTILIZER 
on  the  return  trip 

Piny  snfe  nnd  get  your  fertilizer  stored  in  your  own  barn.  War  conditions 
have  decreased  the  supply  of  fertilizer,  and  increased  the  demand. 
Late  orderers  may  be  disappointed. 

Co-operate  Witli  Your  Dealer 

Fevv  dealers  have  sufficient  storage  space  to 'carry  large  fertilizer  stocks  on 
—even  refused  than  capacity  car  loads— 40  to  SO  tons— are  discouraged 

now-enable  him  to  combine 
^  load.  When  your  car  arrives  haul  as  soon  as 

fh^car  if  vm,  ^  return  trips.  Take  part  of  the  fertilizer  directly  from 

the  car  if  you  can.  Hasten  unloading— free  the  car  for  other  uses. 

Order  Spring  F'ertlllsEer  NOW 

^flroarJoLgeluon.'’  P^rtltoward  relieviDg 

Send  for  literature  to  Department  19 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 

Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Chicago  The  Munsey  Bldg.,  Baltimore 
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ALDWIN  S  BERRY  BOOK 


It’s  free.  Send  for  your  copy  today.  It 
shows  the  most  complete  line  of  small  truit  plants 
all  standard  varieties,  to  be  secured  anywhere.  Telliiyou 
howtoplantandgrow  themsuccessfully  Theleadingstandard 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  as  well  as  everbearing  Strawberries, 
Blackberries,  Curranu,  Grape  Plants,  are  plainly  described,  embel¬ 
lished  with  illustrations;  real  pictures  of  fruit  grown,  from  the  leading 
varieties — the  kind  that  pay  you  to  grow.  There  is  money  in  growing 
small  fruits  from  Baldwin's  healthy  plants. 

OUR  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

4s  yoursi  Our  plants  are  true  to  name.  All  free  from  diseases.  .All  northern 
grown  on  new  rich  ground,  producing  strong,  healthy,  large,  heavily  .rooted 
'  plants.  Millions  of  them  as  good  as  ever  were  grown  to  be  offered 
'our  customers  this  year.  We  have  bad  a  wonderfully  success- 
*  fur  growing  season.  , 

Baldwin’s  Berry  Plants  Sfr’SSJl  ‘’I  ‘■'fv’e™' 

irrower  or  prospective  customer,  lanre  or  Bmall«  should  h&ve  our  b!ir»  hand- 
someix  Illustrated  and  thoroughly  descriptive  Berry  Book.  It  contains  valu* 
able  {nf>irmati6n.  showinir  how  to  plant  and  produce  successfully  delicious 
fruit  from  .Baldwin’s  Berry  Plants.  It  explains  bow  to  hsve  the  earliest 
jT  berries  in  the  Sprihir  and  the  latest  berries  in  the  Kali.  Por  home  irarden 
or  market  purposes,  for  pleasure  or  for  profit.  Baldwin  '■  'ill  show  you 
the  way.  Write  tooi^bt. 

O.  A.  D.  BALDWIN 

R.  R.  15  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Joy  Blackberry,  St.  Regis  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Van  Fleet  Hybrid  Straw¬ 
berries,  Ideal  and  Caco  Grapes, 
Everybody’s  Currant,  Van  Fleet 
Gooseberry. 

Our  Catalog  No.  1  tells  all  about 
them  and  describes  also  all  “the  good 
old  varieties”  of  small  fruits.  In  it 
are  also  offered  a'full  line  of  Superior 
Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Vines,  the  best 
Nut  Trees,  Hedge  Plants  and  Garden 
Roots.  Send  for  it  today.  It  is  FREE.  Prices  Low. 

Our  plants  arc  raised  under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions,  and  cared  for  by  efficient  nurserymen. 
Their  ability  in  digging  and  packing  our  stock  is 
uusurpassed,  and  insures  delivery  to  you  in  perfect 
condition.  40th  year.  200  acres. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  INC.,  Box  162,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

“How  to  Grow  Roses’' 

will  guide  you  straight  to  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  “Queen  of  Flow¬ 
ers.”  We  will  send  this  32;jpago 
booklet  and  our  big  1918  Floral 
Guide  with  a  25c  return  check, 
good  on  your  first  $1  order,  all 
three  for  lOc.  Send  today. 
ONARD  &  JONES  CO. 
★roses,  Box  4  iVESTGROVE.Pa. 

t*7le,  Fr,,.  A.WlBUt.ViC'Fru. 


Strawberries 

(The  Wonderful  Everbearing  and 
All  Other  Fruit  Plants) 

We  are  headquarters  for  all  kinds 
of  StrawberiT  Plants,  including 
the  Fall  or  Everbearing,  which 
fruit  In  August,  September,  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November  as  well  as  in 
,Iune  and  July.  Also  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Elderberry, 
Currant  and  Grape  Plants,  Fruit  Trees, 
Roses,  Ornamental  Trees.Shrubs,  Vines,  Seed  Potatoes,  Veg¬ 
etable  Plants,  Kggs  for  Hatobing,  Crates,  Baskets,  etc.  Large 
Stock,  Low  Prices.  35  years’ experience.  Catalogue  free. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  820,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Campbell’s  Early  wins  again 

The  greatest  first  early  for  money  mak¬ 
ing.  .CedarvIUe  Farms  Conipany  real¬ 
ized  more  than  $’2,500  net  profit  from  4 
acres.  Full  descriptive  matter  of  this 

anddOothcrkinds.includingthewondcr- 

ful  Fall  Everbearing;  free;  write  today. 
J.  T.  GARRISON  &  SONS 
Box  A-J,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 


JONES’  NUT  TREES 

My  liardy  Pennsylvania-grown 
trees  are  the  best  obtainable. 
Pecans,  English  and  Blacic  Wal¬ 
nut,  Shagbarks,etc.,all  btidded 
or  grafted  trees,  no  seedlings. 
Attnictive  catalogue  free. 

J.  F.  JONES,  ISec'ta“Sst 


Box  U, 


Special) 

L.tNCASTKIt.  I’A. 


Plcintc  MONEY  MAKING  VARIETIES 

otrawDerry  riants  reasonable  prices 

Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Perky,  Georgetown,  Del. 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


1  nn  ever-bearing  plants  S’!  ,25 

IvU  STRAWBERRY  (postpaid)  1 

Progressive  or  Superb.  Guaranteed  to  fruit  this 
year — and  to  reach  yoti  OK.  Also  big  20th  century 
Pololnir  Froo  fully  describing  our  millions  of  small 
UdIdlUg  riCB  fj-uit  plants  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Get  the  hook  atonce.  Make  “Townsend  s  way  your 
way.”  “IF  ITS  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  WE  GOT  ’EM.” 

E.  W.  Townsend,  R.  R.  25,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Strawberry  Plants 

3,000,000  of  them  at  *2,50  per  1,000.  C.  (t.  Hamilton 
of  Mass,  .says  “your  Plants  are  much  better  than  we 
usually  get  for  three  times  the  money.”  Catalog 
free.  Write  today.  O.  S.  Perdue,  Box  20,  Showell,  Md. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

ON  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Many  other  varieties  and 
garden  roots  at  reasonable  prices.  Catalogue  FREE. 
WritetodaytoA.K  WESTON  &  COMPANY. Bridoman, Mich. 

Quality  Strawberry  Plants 

Our  free  catalogue  describing  the  best  new  and 
standard  varieties  at  reasonable  prices  is  ready  for 
mailing.  Send  for  one  at  once  and  save  money. 

W.  S.  TODD,  GREENWOOD,  DEEAWAKE 


CARDEN  SEEDS 

Let  tis  send  you  our  catalog'  of  seeds  it  s  ■ 
different.  It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guaranteed  ■ 
SQUARE  DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  l’iD''ng  your  sveds  ■ 
incountry, _ FORREST  SEED  CO„  Box  No.  32,  CortlandUj;LJ^| 


Harris’  Seeds  for  Farm  and  Garden 

We  raise  the  best  seeds  that  money  can  buy.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  quality  first,  cost  a  second  consideration.  Good  crops 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden  can  only  be  produced  from 
good  seed— the  best  seeds.  It  does  not  pay  to  use  any  other. 

Harris’  Hill  Selected  Seed  Potatoes 

We  offer  potatoes  grown  from  seed  selected  from  the 
very  best  hills  only.  The  crops  are  more  even  and  free  from 
disease  and  yield  more. 


Ask  for_Free  catalogue. 
Seeds  are  scarce, 
Don'tdelay.Buy 
I  direct  from  the 
grower  at 
wholesale 
prices. 

Joseph  Harris  Co. 
Box  23 

Coldwater,  N  Y* 


Harris  See 

Label  on  every  I 
Tells  how  man 


According  to  our  tests 

98  percent 

of  this  seed  germinates 


Hoffman’s  Farm  Seeds 


CLOVERS 
ALFALFA 
OATS 
CORN 
POTATOES 
SOY  BEANS 
COW  PEAS 
SPRING  GRAINS 
CANADA  PEAS 
PASTURE  GRASSES 


HoffiPus’s  1918  Seed  Book 

Offers  seed  for  every  farm 
crop— tells  how  to  grow 
them. 

Choicest  grades  —  varieties 
selected  by  a  practical  farmer 
exactly  understanding  your 
needs.  Write  today  for 

Seed  Book  and  Samples  ~  Free 

Buy  early  —  test  seed  —  if 
you’re  not  pleased,  return  it 
—  we’ll  return  your  money, 
and  pay  all  freight. 

Get  this  Book— start  ISlS’s 
crops  right.  Mention  this 
paper  when  you  write. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  Inc.  LANDISVILLE.  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PA. 


Vegetables  and  Fruits 


Greenhouse  and  Frostproof  Cabbage; 

Seveml  times  in  the  past  .year  I  have 
?iven  the  so-called  frost-proof  cabbage 
plants  a  thorough  trial.  I  obtained 
them  from  South  Carolina,  Norfolk,  and 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia.  Tho.se 
from  the  last  two  places  proved  the  most 
satisfactor.v,  but  none  so  satisfactory  as 
properly  grown  greenhou.se  plants.  The 
frostproof  proved  more  or  less  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  unsatisfactory,  as  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  -causes  to  make  them  uncertain. 
Early  cabbage  must  be  set  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  to  prove  successful.  .We 
may  plan  to  set  at  a  certain  date,  and 
order  the  plants  accordingly,  and  weather 
conditions  may  he  such  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  plant  for  several  days,  or  the 
plants  may  he  delayed  in  transit  and  ar¬ 
rive  in  had  condition.  This  often  oc- 
cur.s,  so  after  a  thorough  trial  I  have  dis¬ 
carded  them,  and  depend  on  greenhouse 
plants  entirel.v,  and  they  have  never 
failed  to  give  jici-fect  satisfaction  for  sev¬ 
eral  year.s.  I  plant  the  seed  eai’ly  in 
.Tnnnary  in  a  cuol  place  in  the  house,  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible.  We  begin  to 
transplant  them  about  .Tanuary  15  to 
20th,  in  fiats  containing  .about  2Vi  inches 
of  good  garden  soil,  putting  plants  about 
two  inches  apart.  We  jilace  the  Hats  in 
a  coo],  well-vontilated  house,  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible,  and  keep  the  house 
from  -10  to  ,50  degrees  at  night,  and  give 
plenty  of  ventilation  in  day  when  weather 
I»ermits. 

We  aim  to  get  the  jilants  a  fair  size 
from  the  15th  to  20tli  of  Marcli.  If 
weather  conditions  at  that  time  permits 
we  transfer  the  flats  from  the  house  to 
cold  frames  outside  and  cover  with 
sash.  If  cold  .comes  suddenly  after  we 
get  them  out  we  have  to  ])r<.)teet  them ; 
if  they  get  a  few  days  of  mild  weather 
with  plenty  of  air  in  the  day  they  get 
hard  enough  to  stand  several  degrees  of 
freezing  and  can  he  i>l:nited  whenever 
weather  and  soil  is  in  pro))er  condition. 
A  few  mild  days  after  setting  they  will 
stand  pretty  bard  freezing,  and  will  he 
ready  to  cut  several  days  hi'foi’c  frost¬ 
proof  under  the  best  conditions.  I  grow 
about  50, (X)0  annually,  and  tliey  have 
given  entire  satisfaction.  Tliey  are  on 
liand  when  we  are  ready  to  i»lant,  and  a 
little  soil  adheres  to  the  roots,  which 
('iiahles  them  to  take  root  at  oik’c.  The 
same  method  applies  to  lettuce ;  we 
grow  it  the  same  as  eahhage.  I  have 
grown  lettuce  in  cold  frames  (wintered 
over)  -whieh  was  in  good  condition  in 
Spring,  and  the  greenhouse  plants  gave 
so  much  better  satisfaction  tliat  I  de¬ 
pend  on  gromhonse  cabbage  and  lettuce 
grown  under  the  above  conditions,  and 
find  them  much  more  dependable  than 
any  jilant  I  can  get.  cii.VRJ.ES  BLACK. 

New  .Tersey. 


Lime  as  a  Phosphate  Substitute 

If  plowed  ground  had  b(‘en  heavily  toii- 
di’cssed  with  stable  manure  during  the 
Winter,  could  good  coi’ii  be  raised  if 
ground  lime  rock  was  used  in  the  planter 
instead  of  phosphate?  Is  there  any  way 
one  could  use  lime  for  potatoes?  If  one 
had  good  hen  manure,  how  -would  be  the 
best  way  to  use  it  for  potatoe.s?  Would 
it  he  advisable  to  mix  plaster  with  it.  or 
could  one  use  lime  ?  K.  L.  c. 

New  Berlin,  N.  Y, 

Ground  limestone  cannot  take  the  place 
of  phosphate.  The  limestone  contains 
lime,  and  no  other  element  of  jilant  food. 
The  phosphate  contains  phosphorus — al¬ 
ways  needed  in  grain  in-odnction,  A  good 
dressing  of  manure  will  produce  a  crop  of 
corn,  but  ou  most  soils  the  addition  of 
phosphate  will  give  a  better  coi-n  croiu 
both  in  quantity  and  also  in  quality. 
Limestone  di’illed  in  when  the  corn  is 
planted  will  help,  hut  it  will  not  take  the 
place  of  the  phosphate,  since  it  does  not 
add  phosphorus.  Many  of  our  host 
farmers  have  found  that  the  u.se  of  acid 
phosphate  Avith  the  manure  is  about  the 
best  fertilizer  investment  they  can  make. 

\^’^lat  is  the  reason  for  using  lime  on 
potatoes?  Lime  is  likely  to  increase  the 
amount  of  scab.  Limestone  would  be  less 
likely  to  do  this  than  burnt  lime,  but  Ave 
see  no  reason  for  using  limestone  on  this 
crop ;  Ave  prefer  to  use  the  lime  ou  the 
clover  or  grass  crop,  ahead  of  the  pota¬ 


toe.s.  The  best  Avay  to  handle  hen  manure 
is  to  dry  it  out  thoroughly  by  using  land 
plastei',  sifted  coal  ashes  or  road  dust 
under  the  perches.  In  the  Spring  crush 
this  dry  and  if  possible  mix  one  part  of 
acid  phosphate  with  three  parts  of  the 
crushed  manure.  This  will  give  good  re¬ 
sults  ou  potatoes,  but  do  not  mix  lime 
Avith  the  ben  manure. 


Frozen  Roots 

We  have  so  many  questions  about 
frozen  mangels  and  turnips  that  it  seems 
necessary  to  talk  about  them  again.  Evi¬ 
dently  a  good  many  feeders  were  caught 
by  the  cold  Aveather  and  had  the  contents 
of  the  root  cellar  badly  frozen.  Many 
pm’sons  fear  that  frozen  roots  Avill  poison 
their  stock,  and  there  are  reports  of 
trouble  from  feeding  them.  Most  of  this 
trouble  comes  Avhen  the  roots  are  fi’ozeii 
and  thaAved  seA'oral  times.  That  breaks 
up  the  cells,  find  trouble  results.  We 
Avould  not  adA'ise  feeding  .such  roots,  ex¬ 
cept  Avith  the  greatest  care.  When.  Ikv,’.- 
evi'r,  the  roots  are  kept  frozen  until  Avaiit- 
<“d  for  feeding  and  then  tlnnA'cd  out  .slow¬ 
ly,  they  may  usually  be  fed  Avith  safety. 
The  best  Avay  is  to  keep  the  roots  solidly 
frozen  and  Avhen  they  are  needed  for  use, 
throw  them  into  cold  Avater  and  let  them 
thaw  out  slowly.  Then,  if  they  are  fed 
at  once,  they  Avill  not  injure  the  stock, 
hut  'be  practically  as  good  as  before  they 
wei’C  fi’ozen.  Care  is.  needed  in  giving 
all  .such  food  to  live  stock,  and  Avit’i 
lioulti’.v  in  iiarticular  we  should  feed  tin  ■ 
frozen  beets  carefully,  a  fcAA'  at  a  tir-' 
first,  and  Avateli  their  elTect.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  safer  to  handle  any  doubtful  food  in 
tliis  Av.’iy.  In  feeding  large  (piantities  of 
roots  to  cattle,  it  may  not  be  practical  to 
l)ut  them  in  cold  Avater,  hut  when  fed  on  a 
smaller  scale,  especially  to  poultry,  this 
plan  Avill  Avork  Avell. 


Split  Trees  and  Sunscald 

We  have  had  some  trees  crack  Avit'i 
what  I  suppose  Avas  frost,  'but  havo 
not  seen  any  marked  damage  from  such 
a  split.  The  troe.s  appear  normal  and 
the  sjjlit  seems  not  to  get  an.v  Avorse  as 
years  jiass.  It  prob.ahly  shortens  tlu' 
life  of  the  trees.  I  think  it  Avill  hi* 
found  iu  orchards  where  extra  clean  <’ul- 
tiv:ition  is  practiced  and  the  grass  kei>t 
away  from  the  tree  roots.  Rank  growers, 
sueh  as  GraA’enstein,  are  particularly 
auseeptible.  Roth  this  trouble  and  its 
relative  “sunscald”  I  aA’oid  (as  I  think) 
by  leaving  a  strip  of  grass  from  tAV)> 
feet  to  si.x  feet  Avide,  Avith  the  tree  in 
the  centre.  I  .'ini  naturally  lazy  (Mr. 
Powell  may  note)  so  Avhen  years  ago  I 
began  to  put  a  siiadeful  of  dirt  at  the 
base  of  my  apifie  trees  it  stayed  there. 
Every  year  I  jiiit  another  spade  of  dirt 
on  top  of  the  last,  till  most  of  my  trees 
at  seven  yea  i  s  old  have  .a  small  mound 
of  say  a  hiisliel  of  dirt  around  tlieir 
roots.  Then  I  stop.  This  keeps  the 
mice  aAvay — iu  this  country.  I  also  keep 
an  assortment  of  cats.  I  don’t  cut  tlie 
grass  in  the  strip,  and  this  stays  up  and 
shelters  the  trunks  a  little.  The  grass 
also  matures,  and  though  it  uses  moisture 
in  doing  so,  it  keeps  the  breeze  from  the 
ground,  makes  a  much  deeper  layer  of 
more  resilient  mulch,  and  takes  much 
longer  to  decay,  so  balancing  on  the 
right  side.  I  run  the  greater  danger 
from  fire.  The  grass  is  couch,  and  seems 
as  good  as  any.  Unless  grass  is  cut 
often,  the  hard  stubble  pricks  the  ap¬ 
ples  and  the  fingers.  I.astly,  I  head  my 
trees  about  20  inches  from  the  ground 
and  use  nitrate  of  soda  as  the  carrier  for 
nitrogen,  Avliich  slow-s  doAvn  in  action, 
by  the  Fall,  helping  the  trees  to  ripen 
Avell.  The  trees  Avhich  cracked  were 
hejided  about  four  feet  high. 

In  case  of  .scald  I  would  often  do  noth¬ 
ing.  If  labor  were  plentiful  and  re¬ 
liable  and  the  ti-ees  Avere  large  and 
profitable,  either  bridge-graft,  or  plant  five 
or  six  good,  hardy  nursery  trees  around 
the  roots,  and  tuck  their  tops  under 
the  'bark  of  the  big  trunk,  tacking  Avith 
a  shingle  nail  and  waxing  as  in  ordinary 
grafting.  I  have  done  this  successfully, 
but  it  eats  up  time.  JOHN  B'DCHANAN. 

Nova  Scotia^ 
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All  About  the  Greenhouse  Business 


Our  city  has  no  greenhouse.  I  am 
almost  18  years  of  age,  and  am  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  forcing  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  under  glass.  Although  I  have  had 
an  increasing  business  in  market  garden¬ 
ing  for  the  past  four  years,  I  have  had 
no  experience,  and  have  but  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  greenhouse,  so  I  have  come 
to  you  for  the  best  advice  at  your  dis¬ 
posal.  Would  a  greenhouse  in  a  city  of 
3,(X)0  be  a  business  opportunity?  (’ould 
it  be  devoted  to  the  growing  of  vegetables 
during  early  Winter  and  to  plants  and 
flowers  from  about  March  1,  on?  Or 
would  it  be  more  advisable  to  grow  only 
vegetables,  such  as  lettuce,  radishes, 
onions,  etc.,  or  to  devote  it  exclusively 
to  the  forcing  of  flowers?  I  low  long 
would  such  a  greenhouse  need  to  be?  Ap¬ 
proximately.  at  present  prices,  how  much 
would  one  cost?  AViiat  yearly  net  profit 
could  I  expect?  IIow  many  yi'ars’  experi¬ 
ence  would  I  need  before  beginning  a  bus¬ 
iness  of  my  own?  I  finish  high  school 
this  year  and  am  undecided  as  to  whether 
I  should  take  up  greenhouse  work  at  the 
Nebraska  University  next  Fall,  or  go  to 
Omaha  and  work  a  year  at  the  business 
first.  K.  T.  T. 

Nebraska. 

It.  T.  T.  certainly  wishes  to  have  every 
angle  of  the  greenhouse  proposition  eluci¬ 
dated.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  proper 
method  in  which  to  engage  in  an  enter¬ 
prise,  the  natiu’o  of  which  is  not  entirely 
familiar  to  the  person  desiring  to  engage 


ed  a  house  30x100  feet  at  a  cost  of  about 
.$3,(m  If  R.  T.  T.  expects  to  devote 
his  entii-e  time  during  the  Winter  to  car¬ 
ing  for  the  greenhouse  the  above  size 
would  possibly  be  large  enough  to  keep 
him  busy.  If  crops  are  planned  to  follow 
the  preceding  one  closely,  and  the  entire 
available  space  is  continually  producing 
first-class  crops,  the  returns  should  aver¬ 
age  50  cents  per  scpiare  foot  per  annum. 
One  of  our  neighbors  who  has  a  green¬ 
house  somewhat  larger  than  above  men¬ 
tioned,  cropped  along  these  lines  with  a 
few  cold  frames,  claims  to  have  an  in¬ 
come  of  near  .$1  per  square  foot.  To 
reach  this  figure  con.stant  application  and 
hard  work  are  ever  nec-essai‘y.  From  ob¬ 
servation  and  experience  I  am  sure  more 
places  lire  run  at  an  average  income  of 
25  cents  per  foot  or  less,  than  50  cents 
or  over. 

.7  ust  a  few  items  may  be  mentioned  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  present  increased  cost ; 
Two-inch  pipe  a  few  years  ago  sold  as 
low  as  seven  to  nine  cents  per  foot ;  now 
it  is  18  to  22  cents  per  foot.  Glass  was 
$2.50  to  $3  per  box  of  10x2-1,  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  about  $7.50  per  box.  Labor  is 
nearly  doubled  and  almost  impossible  to 
get  at  the  advance. 


A  Modest  Greenhouse  Elstablishment 


in  the  venture,  for  a  venture  it  is.  and 
the  outcome  will  dei)eud  more  upon  the 
man  than  the  line  of  stock  planted  in  the 
greenhouse, 

I  am  entirely  unfamiliar  with  condi¬ 
tions  in  Nebraska,  and  can  only  offer  in¬ 
formation  based  upon  experience  gleaned 
in  I’ennsylvania.  The  towns  and  cities 
of  Nebraska  are  undoubtedly  stocked,  and 
sometimes  overstocked,  with  vegetables 
from  the  South  throughout  the  Winter,  as 
our  Lancaster  markets.  In  competition 
with  these  Southern  vi'getables.  well-grown 
greenhouse  vegetables  always  bring  a 
pric(>  that  pays  a  fair  profit  to  the  grower, 
and  I  should  think  the  same  conditions 
would  result  almost  anywhere  in  the 
country.  After  a  fair  trial  most  people 
prefer,  and  will  pay  a  higher  price  for 
greenhouse-grown  lettuce,  radishes  and 
especially  tomatoes,  than  for  the  goods 
pulled  before  maturity  and  shipped  long 
distances  to  market. 

A  combination  of  lettuce  and  radishes, 
followed  by  tomatoes  plantrKl  among  either 
the  lettuce  or  radish  crops  about  March 
15  should  bring  fair  returns  to  the  care¬ 
ful  grower.  At  present  there  is  .a  great 
demand  everywhere  for  vegetable  plants 
for  war  gardens.  This  demand  for  veg¬ 
etable  plants  is  abnormal  at  present,  but 
there  is  always  a  demand  for  many  thou¬ 
sand  well-grown  plants  each  .season  in 
every  community.  Cabbage,  cauliflower, 
beet,  eggplant,  pepper,  tomato  and  let¬ 
tuce  are  the  varieties  in  greatest  demand, 
and  thousands  of  these  seedlings  can  be 
germinated  on  shelves  supported  at  the 
sides  of  a  greenhouse  and  afterwards 
transplanted  to  flats  in  hotbeds  or  cold 
frames. 

Prof.  Watts  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  recently  published  an  excellent  book 
on  vegetable  forcing,  which  The  R.  N.-Y. 
can  supjfly.  Price  $2.  This  or  some 
similar  book  on  vegetable  forcing  would 
be  of  great  assistance  to  oni‘  entering  the 
business  without  previous  greenhouse 
training. 

To  build  greenhou.ses  at  present  is  an 
expensive  undertaking.  The  outlay  would 
be  more  than  double  what  it  was  two 
years  ago,  when  a  neighbor  of  ours  erect- 


liepre.sentatives  of  the  greenhouse  con¬ 
structing  firms  inform  me  that  there  is 
practicall.v  no  commercial  building  being 
done  at  present.  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  the  vegetable  growers  are  as  con¬ 
servative  in  this  respect  as  the  flower 
growers. 

Florists  have  been-  alarmed  over  the 
coal  situation,  by  various  rumors  that 
the  Fuel  Administration  contemplated  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  fuel  supply  for  flower  grow¬ 
ing,  considering  it  a  non-essential.  A 
committee  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  visited  the  Fuel  Administration 
at  Washington  and  were  informed  that 
there  is  no  intention  to  destroy  any  in¬ 
dustry,  but  discouraged  increasing  the 
amount  of  coal  consumed,  advising  every 
possible  economy,  cutting  off  houses  dif¬ 
ficult  to  heat,  and  even  suggesting’  the 
substitution  •f  vegetables  in  part,  in  lieu 
of  flowers.  While  giving  the  assurance 
that  no  drastic  action  towards  cutting  off 
our  fuel  supply  at  pre.sent  was  contem¬ 
plated,  they  made  it  quite  plain  that  if  a 
florist  was  unable  to  obtain  coal  through 
his  regular  source  of  supply  they  would 
not  offer  any  assistance. 

While  the  business  of  the  countr.v  is 
entirely  to  win  the  war.  a  new  venture  of 
this  sort  would  be  looked  upon  more  fa¬ 
vorably  by  the  coal  administration  if  in¬ 
tended  for  vegetable  forcing  and  growing 
vegetable  plants  than  for  growing  cut 
flowers.  An  ambitious  high  school  grad¬ 
uate  of  18,  if  a  keen  observer,  working 
with  a  determination  toward  sutx-ess, 
with  one  year’s  experience  in  a  vegetable 
growing  establishment,  should  be  able  to 
manage  a  small  greenhou.se  profitably. 
There  are  othei’s,  though,  who,  with  10 
years’  experience,  could  not  make  enough 
from  a  30xl00-foot  house  to  pay  the  coal 
bill.  EI.MEK  J.  WEAVEIi. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


T  H.WEX’T  any  case.”  admitted  the 
client,  ‘‘but  I  have  money.”  ‘‘IIow  much?” 
“Sixty  thousand  dollars.”  “Phew  !  You 
have  the  best  case  I  ever  handled.”  said 
the  law'yer.  “I’ll  see  that  you  never  go 
to  prison  with  that  sum.”  And  the  client 
didn’t — he  went  there  broke. — Boston 
Transcript. 


'T^HIS  is  but  one  of  the  many  big  ad- 
*  vantages  you  get  in  the  La  Crosse  Happy 
Farmer.  Think  of  wrhat  this  means  in  getting  around 
the  yard — in  hauling  the  manure  spreader — heavy 
loads  on  the  road — turning  square  comers  with  the 
binder,  plowing  up  to  fences,  etc.  In  the 


S®  Happy 
Farmer  ‘factor 


The  Perfect  Kerosene  Burner 

you  get  a  tractor  that  yon  can  adapt  to  handle  prac¬ 
tically  every  form  of  power  work  on  your  farm. 
Simple  in  design— upkeep  cut  to  a  minimum. 

Patented  short  Intake  with  hot  exhaust  passing 
through  it  perfectly  vaporizes  the  fuel  charge. 
Heavy  duty,  twin  cylinder  motor— cylinders  com¬ 
pletely  water  jacketed.  Result — cool  engine — cylin¬ 
ders  always  round— fuH  power  all  of  the  time. 

Write  for  Description 

Learn  how  Happy  Parmer  f  “  owners  are  raisim 
crops  with  less  help  and  at  i  less  expense.  Wrii 

La  Crosse  Tractor  | 

Company  | 

Dept.  ^  •  La  Crosse 
Wisconsiu 


We  have  a  distributor  or  dealer  near 
you  for  prompt  service.  Also  ask  about 
La  Crosse  Tractor-drawn  implements. 


For  the  first  time  American  farmers 
can  solve  the  drainage  problem  at 
UpBr  low  cost.  Find  out  about  this  tool. 
Don’t  put  it  off.  Write  for  the  new  book  that 
tells  the  story. 

f  Ditcher 

&  Grader 

All-Steet— Reversible— Lasts  a  Lifetime 

Cuts  V-shaped  farm  ditch  down  to  4  ft.  deep;  cleans  old 
ditches;  grades  roads;  builds  farm  terraces,  dykes  and 
levees;  works  in  any  soil,  wet  or  dry.  2,  4  and  6 
horse  sizes;  large  size  fine  for  tractor.  Does  work  of  lOO  men. 
Write  and  find  out  how  to  make  big  crops  sure.  New  free  book 
on  drainage,  irrigation  and  terracing.  Address 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  AND  GRADER  CO._  ^ 
Box  834  OWENSBORO,  KY. 


Model  20 


DRAINAGE 


SOLD  ON 

WDAYS 
TRIAL 


WITTE  Kero-Oil 
ENGINES 


Immediate  Shipmeni 

2,  3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16  and  22  H-P.— Direct 

from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  malL  Nothing  but 
engines.  Quick  Service — Big  Saving— 90  Day 
Trial,  6-Year  Guarantee.  Fuel  cost  one-hall  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
righted)“How  To  Judge  Engines”,iprinted  in  colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 
you  $16  to$200“8ell  you  on  practically  your  own  terms 
—Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.— Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1898  Oakland  Ave..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

11“““  ~  •  -  - . - 


1895  Empire  Bldg., 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


I*- 8  '  -V  •  V  « 


The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Go. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Office  and  Factory,  Portland,  Connecticut 
Dept.  A 


Be  Fair  to  Nature 

The  FREDERICK  COUNTY  SPREADER 

is  the  machine  you  want,  in  order  to  be  sure  that 
your  fertilizer  is  used  to  the  best  advantage.  This 
machine  is  perfected  by  twenty-five  years’ 
cal  experience.  It  spreads  all 
lime  and  commercial  fertilizer 
on  the  land  with  an  evenness  of 
rain.  Get  our  descriptive  cata- 
logne, proving  how  this  machine 
will  serve  and  save  you  money  as  it 
done  for  thousands  of  farmers. 

We  have  their  testimonials.  Act 
now  so  that  you  can  buy  at  the 
present  low  prices.  We  pay  all 
freight  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

You  run  no  risk. 


SHE  GIVES  YOU 


Where  shall  we  send  your 
catalogue? 

irs 

FREE! 


This  machine  is  perfect  in  every 
detail  and  will  la.st  tiie  average 
farmer  a  lifetime.  Built  for  one 


Low  Price  and  Quality  Combined' 

....  .11.;.  a,  (..eLiiiie.  i>uij(.  lor  one 

or  two  hoi-ses  and  so  simple  that  aWJL'l*  C 

woman  can  operate  it  if  necessary.  WOOdSDOro  Lline  spreader  to.  Dept.  0.40,  Baltimore,  Md. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  '‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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It  will  certainly  pay  you  to  put  in.  the  best  piston  rings 
you  can  buy.  Remember  —  i:i  piston  rings  you’re  buying 
power,  control  of  fuel  and  oil  consumption  and  assurance 
of  dependable  service  all  through  the  season  ahead. 
McQuay-Norris  Piston  Rings  have  led  the  field 

for  seven  years.  Their  supremacy  has  been  established  by 
consistently  efficient  performance. 

They  stop  compression  leakage  —  cut  down  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  —  reduce  carbon. 

Your  dealer  can  get  you  any  size  or  over-size  quickly.  Over  300  jobbing 
and  supply  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  country  carry  complete  size  assort¬ 
ments.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  getting  them — write  us. 

McQUAY-NORRIS 


RINGS 

A  special  ring  for  engines  that  pump  oil.  Used  in  top  groove  only  of 
pistons  to  control  excess  oil,  with  McQuay-Norris  \ Rings  in 
lower  grooves  to  insure  maximum  compression  and  fuel  economy. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
“To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power”  —  a  simple,  clear  explanation  of 
piston  rings,  their  construction  and  oneration. 

Mfd.  by  McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co. ,  2878  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Copyriirbt  1917,  McQuay-lxorria  Mfff*  Co, 


The  BEEMAN 

GARDEN  TRACTOR 

Price  $285  F.O.B.  Factory 
With  this  Tractor! 

you  can  go  astride  onions, 
carrots,  beets  and  other 
crops  grown  in  narrow  rows  and  cultivate  one  or  three 
rows  at  a  time,  closer,  faster  and  better  than  is  possible 
with  hand  wheel  hoes. 

You  can  use  it  to  take  the  place  of  a  horse  or  mule  in 
cultivating,  plowing  and  harrowing. 

An  All  Purpose  Walking  Power  Plant 

You  can  run  your  cream  separator,  washing  machine, 
pumps,  churn,  feed  grinder,  grindstone,  lighting  plant 
milking  machine,  etc.  It  trots  from  job  to  job  on  its  own 
power.  A  boy,  girl,  or  woman  can  operate  it.  Catalog 
FREE.  Address 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  &  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY 

202  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Distributors 

THE  BEEMAN  GARDEN  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

334  Sixth  Avenue,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Manufacturers 


This  ci~.k  CiLBERT“NINE 

Never  Forgets 


CL-OCK 

and  for  nine 


even  if  yon  do. — Set  it  once 
days  your  memory  isn’t  needed. 

When  it  rouses  you  in  gentle  tones,  just 
a  tap  of  the  finger  —  and  it  is  ready  for 
next  day — and  so  resets  itself  daily 
for  9  days  with  one  winding. 

Sturdily  made  —  fine  big  engraved  hour 
figures  —  and  a  comforting  soft  tick. 


Have  your  dealer  show  you  this  Nine  Day 
Clock.  Write  us  direct,  givinn  his  name  should 
he  not  have  them  in  stock. 

Booklet  "I  Speak  for  Myself”,  sent  upon 
request  to  yourself  and  friends. 


Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co. 

Good  Clockmakcra  Since  1807  at  314  Main  St. 
Winsted,  Connecticut 


f]0 


CIHfdT  ■*««£'■ 


24  Hour 
►  Alacrm 
D  i  a.1. 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Picking  Over  Beans 

T  liavp  nofieod  in  The  R.  X.-Y".  how  to 
raise  and  tlirash  beans,  but  there  is  one 
tiling  more.  What  is  the  best  way  to 
liiek  tliein  ovi'r?  Some  say  a  tahh'  with 
a  hole  in  it.  How  is  this  table  worked? 
Can  yon  give  a  quick  and  simple  method 
of  picking  over  beans?  G.  r. 

Yaphank.  X.  Y'. 

Under  home  conditions  and  lack  of 
necessary  accommodations  I  should  con¬ 
sider  10  bushels  of  beans  a  pretty  big 
job  when  it  comes  to  picking  them  over. 
W'heia?  beans  are  raised  in  any  quantity 
they  are  .sold  to  the  beaneries  for  a  stated 
])rice  per  pound,  and  pick  deducted.  At 
these  houses  the  beans  are  handh'd  and 
gi’aded  by  sp<‘cial  macdiinery  which  does 
away  with  much  picking,  but  they  are 
fiimlly  picked  over  by  hand  b.v  Italian 
women  and  children.  I  have  often  seen 
r»0  at  this  work.  When  we  have  raised 
only  a  f<*w  bu.shels  and  pick  them  at 
home,  the  beans  are  generally  placed  in 
a  pile  in  the  center  of  a  table,  the  pick¬ 
ers  sitting  around  the  tiible.  and  spi’ead- 
iiig  a  few  beans  from  the  jdle  before  them. 
The  dirt  and  poor  beans  are  then  picked 
out,  and  the  good  ones  either  scraped  off 
into  a  i)an  or  dish  held  in  the  lai>  of  the 
o])(‘rator,  or  a  slot  is  made  in  the  table 
about  six  inches  from  the  edge  through 
which  the  good  beans  are  allow<*d  to  di’o)) 
into  a  hag  or  box  placed  underneath  the 
table.  ’Phis  slot  or  lade  is  about  six 
inches  long  and  one  inch  wide.  "The  table 
should  be  .so  placed  that  it  will  he  in  a 
good  light,  as  the  work  is  rather  strenu¬ 
ous  on  the  eyes  where  the  light  is  poor. 
Last  Winter  I  jjicki'd  over  onr  se('(l  jdot 
he.ans,  about  40  pounds.  ’I  his  took  me 
quite  a  long  time,  as  I  was  very  particu¬ 
lar  in  this,  and  felt  <iuite  pleased  when 
the  job  was  finished.  In  tlie  caidic'r  days 
of  onr  bean  growing  we  picked  over  a 
good  many  beans  for  market  during  the 
long  cold  Winter  days,  when  it  was  too 
stormy  to  go  to  the  woods,  where  getting 
out  the  yeai''s  supi>!y  "f  fuel  was  a  j*di 
annually  awaiting  us.  n.  K.  cox. 

Success  of  a  Homemade  Tractor 

I,ast  Fall  a  <iuestion  was  ask('d  about 
small  tractor.s.  While  I  have  mwer  used 
a  commercial  tractor  I  have  for  the  jiast 
•three  years  used  a  light  homemade  outfit 
assembled  by  mysrdf  which  giv(>s  good  sat¬ 
isfaction.  This  outfit  weighs  about  2.200 
pounds,  has  a  two-cylindcr  IS  TT.  V.  op¬ 
posed  motor  and  is  geaia'd  down  about 
40  to  one.  so  that  T  always  start  and  woik 
it  oil  high.  The  tractor  Avas  made  from 
an  old  discarded  automobile  given  me  to 
experiment  with,  so  there  was  no  expense 
for  this  part.  Steel  wheels  and  necessary 
sprockets  were -made  to  order  and  when 
ready  to  work  the  outfit  had  cost  me  about 
.$00.*  Should  it  be  necessary  to  purchase 
an  old  auto,  hire  the  niMtor  thoroughly 
overhauled  and  have  the  tractor  assembled 
by  an  expert  from  the  garage  the  cost 
would  sound  difl’crent.  Such  jiarts  as  I 
had  to  buy  would  cost  nearly  double  to¬ 
day.  It  might  be  best  to  say  that  I  had 
worked  most  of  the  time  for  12  years  with 
gasolene  motors  at  factory,  repairing,  etc., 
which  gave  me  some  experience. 

Yly  idea  woul  1  be  that  on  fairly  level 
land  the  success  of  a  tractor,  if  well  de¬ 
signed  and  made,  would  depend  largely 
on  the  ability  of  the  user.  If  care  was 
used  same  as  a  good  team  should  haA'e 
and  he  was  handy  and  liked  machinery 
his  troubles  would  he  very  sm.'ill.  T  do 
not' think  my  outfit  could  pull  what  a  good 
team  could  pull  for  a  fc'w  feet  or  yards  at 
i  a  time  without  adding  weight  to  it.  hut 
it  will  pull  a  load  steadily  that  would 
ruin  a  three-horse  team  in  a  short  time. 
When  I  jnade  it  T  only  diojx'd  that  it 
would  do  the  woi-k  of  a  go<id  horse  on  my 
land,  as  the  land  is  not  level  in  all  i>laces. 
This  tractor  will  ])ull  a  plow  in  sod 
ground  and  give*  the  ];low  its  full  limit  and 
go  as  fast  as  a  ma’i  would  walk,  using 
three-quarters  of  a  gallon  of  gasolene  per 
hour.  With  spring-tooth  harrow  well  set 
down  it  uses  one  gallon  per  hour,  which 
sliows  that  it  could  handle  the  idow  even 
if  it  pnlh'd  harder.  It  walks  ofl  with  an 
SxS  brooder  house  same  as  with  a  plow. 
WYth  this  make  of  motor  I  soon  found 
that  if  working  the  harrow  when  very  dry 
in  orchard  it  was  necessary  to  thoroughly 
wash  out  the  crank  case  each  day  (I  ns:i 


kerosene)  and  add  new  oil.  Even  though 
it  has  a  pump-feed  oiler  furnishing  new 
oil  steadily  the  du.st  works  in  around  the 
valve  push-rods  enough  to  make  the  oil 
thick  with  grit.  This  type  of  motor  cre¬ 
ates  a  vacuum  in  the  crank  case  and  dust 
is  sucked  in  any  possible  opening.  On 
most  motors  this  would,  or  could  be.  elim¬ 
inated.  Were  I  to  make  another  tractor, 
and  I  shall  if  war  conditions  change  for 
the  best,  it  will  weigh  about  3,000  pounds, 
the  extra  weight  in  the  drivers;  motor 
will  be  a  four-cylinder;  chains  will  be 
heavier  and  thoroughly  protected  from 
dirt ;  crank  case  and  push-rod  chamber 
will  be  dustproof. 

As  you  will  notice,  I  am  in  a  way  a 
hack-to-the-landcr.  When  I  purchased 
the  farm  a  few  years  ago  I  hoped  to  grow 
fruit  and  keep  poultry  and  grow  some 
other  crops.  One  could  get  help  at  that 
time.  Times  changed  rapidly  and  team 
work  could  not  he  had,  only  now  and  then 
a  da.v,  while  day  help  was  ju.st  as  bad. 
and  as  I  was  not  able  to  keep  a  team  for 
the  amount  of  work  I  had  to  do  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  try  power,  and  now  I  would  not 
take  a  team  as  a  gift  and  care  for  it.  Yly 
hopes  were  to  work  at  anto  work  part 
time  and  hire  to  help  me  out  on  the  farm. 
I  find  it  would  take  an  investment  of 
about  $0,000  in  the  way  of  farm,  hni’d- 
ings  and  equipment,  and  10  hours’  work 
a  da.v  to  earn  The  mone.v  I  could*  eaim 
Avith  $10  worth  of  tools  and  eight  hours’ 
work.  If  taken  sick  or  disabled  and  no 
help  to  be  had  on  the  farm  yon  are  hard 
hit.  .\s  a  mechanic  you  put  your  tools 
away  and  simply  think  how  rich  the 
farmer  is  getting.  I  find  it  requires  more 
skill  to  work  a  farm  successfully  than  to 
handle  a  balky  motor,  and  just  why  a 
faimer  should  not  make  as  good  wage.s 
foi-  the  .some  hours  I  don’t  know.  I  refer 
to  the  farmer  who  really  tries  to  make  a 
success.  .TOJIN  F.  MAXSON. 

lUiode  I.shiml. 


The  Left-hand  Plow 

On  page  .5  I  noticed  Parlin  &  Oren- 
dorlls  f’o.'s  reasons  for  a  di.scontinuance 
of  making  the  left-hand  plow.  They  say 
the  use  of  the  left-hand  plow  is  confined 
to  Indiana.  Ohio,  with  some  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  extending  into  Pennsylv.ania  and  Illi¬ 
nois.  hat  about  Keiitnck.v  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  the  other  States?  I  know 
farm  after  farm  that  hasn’t  anv  other 
kind  f.f  ))low  except  a  left-hand  one.  Then 
they  say  those  who  use  the  left-hand  plow 
do  .so  because  the.v  were  brought  np  that 
way.  Maybe  so.  in  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
but  tliat  is  not  the  reason'  here.  I  iH'Vf'i* 
heard  of  a  left-hand  jilow  until  I  w;is 
grown.  Xow  the  right-hand  plow  is  the 
e.xceiition  here. 

,  because  they  do  not  make 

left-hand  tractors,  therefore  they  have  to 
stop  making  left-hand  plows.  There  ai-o 
thousands  of  farms  that  will  never  use  a 
tractor  of  any  kind.  Why  take  the  left- 
luind  plow  from  these?  It  is  said  the 
cost  of  making  the  left-hand  templets, 
.ligs.  dies  and  patterns  is  so  great.  Whv? 
Haven’t  they  already  got  the  dies,  pat¬ 
terns,  etc.,  that  they  have  been  making 
them  by?  Any  man  who  has  ever  plowed 
a  day  knows  he  can  do  more  plowing  and 
better  plowing  with  a  left-hand  plow  than 
he  can  with  a  right-hand  one,  simply  he- 
cau.se  with  the  left-hand  plow  his  lead 
horse  walks  in  the  furrow,  and  the  iilow 
cuts  an  even,  width  and  depth  all  the  time, 
whereas  with  a  right-hand  plow  tlie  lead 
horse  walks  on  the  land  side  and  is  con¬ 
tinually  hearing  into  the  furrow,  which 
makes  the  plow  cut  less  and  unevenly. 
A  stoppage  of  making  left-hand  plows 
would  work  a  hardship  to  many  farmers  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennos.see  and  other  States. 
T.ots  of  fni'incrs  would  be  left  with  left- 
hand  ploAvs  on  their  hands,  both  walking 
and  riding  plows,  perfectly  useless  unless 
they  could  get  repairs.  It  looks  to  me 
like  a  ruse  of  tlie  •manufacturers  to  unload 
their  .stock  of  right-hand  plows  on  the 
farmers.  I  hope  the  factories  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  will  continue  to  make  the  IcH-liand 
walking  and  riding  plow,  and  repair.s  fiir 
.same.  kk.xtucky  FAintEii. 

Xo  more  swivel  plows.  The  idea  I  I 
would  not  use  any  other  on  level  even. 
When  I  can’t  turn  the  furrow  all  the 
same  way.  then  I  will  anchor  the  farm. 
It's  the  plowing  for  me.  c.  J.  it. 

Southhury,  (’onn. 

The  note  about  idows  does  not  refer  to 
the  swivel  or  turning  plow.  They  will 
still  be  made.  The  manufacturers  have 
agreed  to  give  up  the  left-hand  plow. 
That  is  the  same  as  the  ordinary  plow, 
(‘xceiit  that  the  furrow  is  thrown  to  the 
left  hand  instead  of  to  the  right.  In 
other  respects  it  is  the  same  as  any  other 
plow.  The  swivel  plow  is  different,  as 
the  share  may  be  turned  over  .so  as  to 
tlirow  the  furrow  jn  either  direction.  The 
(Continued  on  j)age  152) 
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At  the 
Turn  of 
the 

Faucet 

Runnii®^ ater 

Your  work  will  be  and  life  more  com¬ 

fortable  on  the  farm  if  y6u  naierunning  water  at  the 
turn  of  the  faucet.  And  yod'can  have  an  abundant 
supply  under  strong  pre^ulfe  with  a 


(Imeet  individual  require 
Sto^h  and  give  unfailing 

iylem  is  a  complete 
i^tt^ries  and  switch- 

rv^uili lining  Water, 
limmul  iSystcins. 

. 


Kewanee  Systems  are  , 
ments  for  any  size  farm 
satisfaction.  'Imil 

ltewnn€?e  Electric  l.Igh.tlr! 
plant  in  itself— engine,  gfeiiorsitt) 
board.  Costs  only  $286.  ”  1 
Write  for  Kewanee  liulletir 
Electric  Limiting  and  Sevyaa; 

/y  (FdrmOTly 

■  . ^  W7? 


\ ' 


r<h 


orld's  Best 
Roofing 


Freight 
Paid 


Roo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles.  V-Crimp.  corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard.  PamtS;  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  “Reo’’  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  Bro,  rust,  lightningpro^ 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
irofits.  Ask  for  Book 


.Ha4IIXlAi 

GARAGE  $69.50  AND  UP 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  &t 
ujp  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO., 
223-273  Pika  St.,  Cinchinali,  0. 
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Samples  & 
Rootifii  Book  I 


rrosted  rotato  beed 

La.st  year  potatoes  generally  were  frost¬ 
ed  before  they  were  rijie.  Would  such 
seed  be  fit  to  plantV  F.  g.  R. 

Hinsdale,  Hass. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  make  sure 
about  this,  and  that  is  to  ask  the  potatoes. 
Take  fair  specimens  and  leave  them  in  a 
warm  room  e.xposed  to  the  sunshine,  or 
cut  them  in  the  ordinary  way  and  plant 
the  seed-  pieces  in  flower  pots  or  bo.xes. 
If  the  potatoes  are  strong  and  vigorous, 
they  will  send  out  good  sprouts,  aud’  you 
can  tell  from  this  growth  whether  they 
would  ‘be  -likely  to  grow  wheu-  planted  in 
the  usual-  way.  This  is  -the  only  way  -to 
make  sure  about  the  matter,  and  it  will  ! 
pay  this  year  to  test  fair  samples  of  all  | 
your  seeds  before  phuiting.  ; 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PRO.VED  BEST  by  75  years*  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREB  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  mo.  IK)  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estr.b.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  M.Y. 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orebard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers’  big  questions. 

How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  7  How  can  I  save  in  plant¬ 
ing  potatTOs?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest  7  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

Bolv^  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  of  high  priced  seed. 

Means  $6  to  $60  extra  profit  per  acre 
Every  seed  piece  m  its  place* 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni¬ 
form  depth;  even 
Bpacing.  Wo  make 
a  full^  line  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

Bateman  M’f ’g Co.,  Box  2B,  GrenlocL  N. J. 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
email  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors.  making  them  self-oil¬ 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  andj 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.The  Splash  Oilin 
Syst  e  m  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre-, 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the 
^ill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze.  - 
The  oil  ^pply  is  renewed  once  a  year.  -  - 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
,_We  make  G^oline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO..  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 


The  Sands  of  South  Jersey 

On  pago  1402  our  oorrosiionchuit.  Trxiek- 
or,  Jr.. ’had  an  article  on  “The  Sands  of 
New  .Ter.sey.”  in  which  he  told  some  of 
tlie  -possibilitios  of  this  light  soil.  That 
article  ’has  attracted-  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  among  farmers  everywhere.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  following  letter  was  received 
from  a  farmer  in  ^Missouri.  This  man 
formerly  lived  in  South  Jersey,  aud  as 
we  see  does  not  have  the  highest  opinion- 
as  to  the  soil  and  .possibilities  of  his  old 
liome.  Trucker,  Jr.,  was  .very  careful  to 
make  his  position  clear,  and*  he  has  no 
desire  to  start  any  ‘'back-to-the-sand” 
movement;  in  fact,  for  the  average  city 
man  these  sands  should'  ’he  left  severely 
alone.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  “back-to- 
the-lander”  would  make  a  living  and  pay 
out  on  such  poor  soils.  For  tlie  man  who 
knows  how  to  'handle  them-,  liowever,  has 
fair  capital,  and  realizes  that  he  must  put 
money  into  this  land  in  order  to  got 
money  out  of  it,  there  are  few  better 
places  in  the  country  than  South  Jersey, 
when  we  consider  the  markets  and  the 
possibilities  for  dispo.sing  of  a  crop. 

I  was  drawn  to  the  article  “The  Samhs 
of  New  .Jersey.”  page  14(12.  While  read¬ 
ing  it  I  could  not  help  smiling  very 
broadly,  especially  Avhen  you  say  your 
sands  can  put  the  fertile  acres  of  the 
West  in  the  shade  when  it  comes  to  pro¬ 
ducing  crops.  Well,  put  "me  ou  record 
as ’being  from  Hissouri,  as  T  want  to  “be 
shown.”  You  see  I  was  raised  on-  your 
sand  in  Atlantic  county,  five  miles  'from 
Egg  Harbor  City.  If  you  can  change 
the  sands  tliey  -have  around  there  to  com¬ 
pare  anywhere  near  our  soils  within  10 
years  (I  will  give  you  10  years,  not  as 
.short  a  time  as  quoted- -in  your  article), 
you  eau  do  wonders. 

You  surely  are  correct  when  you  say 
some  people  have  the  idea  that  New  Jer¬ 
sey  is  a  big  sand ’bar  aud  capable  of  rais¬ 
ing  sand  burrs  and  mosquitoes.  They  ! 
surely  do  anyway  around  my  old  home.  I 
adimt,  by  continually  stuffing  the  soil 
(bettor  say  sand),  you  can  in  time  get 
it  so  it  will  produce.  But  figure  the 
time,  money,  fertilizers,  etc.,  41ils  all 
takes,  then  where  will  you  be?  Espec¬ 
ially  now  when  time  is  so  precious,  and 
labor  so  expensive.  But  you  hit  the  nail, 
blit  not  on  the  head,  when  you  say,  “we 
have  sometimes  a  mosquito  or  tw'o.”  Why, 

I  was  sitting  on  my  brother’s  porch  eat¬ 
ing  a  pear,  andiliy  giving  one  lick  with 
my  flat  hand  on  -my  deg  I  killed  not  one, 
but  17  mosquitoes.  You  certainly  are 
getting  good  iirlces  ’for  your  truck,  ’hut 
that  will  not  remain  so.  Let  this  war 
be  over  when  tlie  rich  can  travel  abroad 
and  you  will  see  where  your  prices  are. 

'Surely  I  am  glad  that  your  work  may 
be  successful  and  I  'believe  it  Avas  past 
season  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  la.st  Sep¬ 
tember.  But,  take  my  brother  there  in 
Egg  Harbor  .for  instance,  I  have  .been 
away  about  25  years,  ‘been  home  to  visit 
in  that  time  five  times,  but  my  brother 
in  all  this  time  could  not  afford  to  pay 
me  one  visit.  And  yet  with  diim  all 
hands  work,  men,  women  and  children 
and  'harder  than  we,  Avhile  we  leave  our 
women  where  they  belong — in  the  kitchen 
— and  our  women  Avear  shoes  all  year, 
while  down  there  barefoot  is  the  rule. 

MISSOURI  farmer. 


,  BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
,  authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
I  Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


T  am  living  near  Lake  George  in  the 
Adirondacks.  Tlie  people  have  nearly  all 
given  uj)  working  their  farms,  and  are 
working  for  cottagers  that  come  for  the 
Summo.’.  There  is  not  enough  produce 
raised  here  to  supply  the  town,  so  that  a 
great  amount  is  brought  iu  during  Sum¬ 
mer  from  Glens  Falls  by  auto,  21  miles 
distant.  _  As  the  supply  at  this  time  of  ^ 
year  is  limited  each  farmer  has  a  price  of 
his  own,  so  that  I  will  mention  the  prices 
I  can  get  for  farm  products :  Potatoes, 
.$1 .50  bu. ;  eggs,  60c  and  scarce ;  butter, 
50c ;  heavy  cream,  70c  qt. ;  dressed  pork, 
18  to  20c ;  beef,  12  to  15c  by  the  quarter ; 
milk,  10c  qt. ;  no  apples  at  all ;  cows,  .$50 
to  $100 ;  carrots,  $1.50  bu. ;  onious,  .$2 ; 
beans,  15c  lb.  medium  quality  hay, 
$14  ton.  s.  T. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HELP  the  HELP 

The  Year  Book  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  contains  this  statement: 
“There  is  no  question  of  the  general 
value  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  farm 
practice.  The  farmer  who  wisely  and 
systematically  applies  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  his  fields  will  raise  larger  and 
better  crops  than  his  neighbor  who,  with 
similar  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and 
rotations,  and  equal  industry  applied  to 
cultivation,  does  not  use  fertilizers/’ 

This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  a 
day’s  labor  on  fertilized  land  will  produce 
more  than  a  day’s  labor  on  unfertilized 
land;  and  that  for  this  reason  fertilizer  is 
a  good  weapon  against  the  high  cost  of 
labor.  The  hired  man  is  costing  you 
more.  Make  him  produce  more  by  put¬ 
ting  him  to  work  on  well-fertilized  land. 

A.  A.  C.  FERTILIZERS 

increase  the  product  of  labor.  They  are 
crop  producers.  They  are  land  builders. 
They  add  to  the  richness  of  the  soil 
through  the  plant  food  they  contain  and 
in  the  greater  amount  of  humus  they 
leave  in  the  soil.  . 

Try  them  this  year, — but  order  quickly,  for 
the  demand  is  large  and  the  extra  work  placed 
on  the  railroads  is  making  most  serious  delays. 
Consult  our  nearest  local  agent  or  write  us  direct. 

If  we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  we  want  one.  Write  us  for 
pgent’s  name  or  ask  for  an  agency  yourself.  It  is  paying  50,000  others. 
Why  not  you?  . 


VtmrTOMAJa 

Momriv/r 

FEmiL 


READ  THIS  BOOK 

No  matter  how  many  other  books  about  ferti¬ 
lizer  you  have  read,  read  this  one.  It  is  a  new  and 
different  book.  There  isn’t  any  advice  in  it  for  one 
thing.  Probably  you  have  about  all  the  advice  you 
need  already.  This  is  just  a  common  sense  book. 
You  will  read  it  and  says  “That’s  sol  Why 
haven’t  I  thought  of  that  before.  ”  If  you  are  using 
fertilizers  you  are  probably  making  money  with 
them,  but  are  you  making  enough?  How  do  you 
know?  By  making  little  changes  here  and  there,  as  you  some¬ 
times  shift  your  farm  labor  and  teams,  perhaps  you  can  make 
more.  This  book  may  help  you.  It  costs  nothing. 

SEND  THIS  COUPON 


Send  me  ” How  to  Make  Money  with  Fertilizers.’ 

. tons  of  fertilizer  this  season.  r.  n.-Y. 

My  Name . 

My  Post  Office  Address . . . 

My  County . state. . 

My  Crops  for  1918 . 


/  expect  to 
2 


T**®  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

SECRETARY’S  OFFICE 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


W0  ship  from  60  diffennt  centers  east  of  the  Mississippi.  This  means 
toad  service  for  you  wherever  you  live. 
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TShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Feln'uary  2,  1018 


Send  for  our  practical  Corn 
Book.  It  will  help  you  grow 
more  bushels  to  the  acre. 


Order  your  supplies  of 

E.  FRANK  COE'S 

Reg.  U.  S,  Pat.  Off. 

FERTILIZERS 

NOW  for  IMMEDIATE  SHIP¬ 
MENT.  For  over  §ixty  years 
they  have  helped  good  farmers 
increase  their  corn  profits.  Ask 
for  pr^es. 

We  want  more  agents. 


Address  Crop  Book  Dept., 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Co. 

51  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


I^ive,  vigorous  bacteria,  bred  under 
adverse  conditions,  full  of  pep,  and 
guaranteed  to  inoculate  your  plants. 

Soy  beans,  clovers,  peas,  alfalfa, 
vetch ,  etc. ,  yield  more,  restore  nitrogen 
to  the  soil,  and  enrich  your  land  only 
when  inoculated. 

,  We  guarantee  our  bacteria  as  follows : 

Use  as  many  packages  as  you  wish, 
according  to  directions.  If  nodules  do 
not  appear  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  we 
will  refund  the  entire  purchase  price. 

i  Will  keep.at  least  a  year.  Our  bac¬ 
teria  arejield  grown,  not  parlor  bred 
on  gelatine  broth.  Postage  paid  $1 
per  acre;  $5  for  6  acres,  and  for  any 
legume.  Mention  which.  . 

Get  our  FREE  BOOK.  It’s  valuable. 

McQUEEN  BACTERIA  CO. 
rioX2ll  BALTIC,  OHIO 


SAVE  MONEY  by  GRINDING 


AT  HOME  wheat,  corn,  rlco, 
coffee  epicee,  etc.  Enjoy  the  na- 
tuial  flavor.  Freshly  ground  as 
needed.  Grinds  quickly  coarso 
or  flno.  Lasts  a  life  time. 
Description  and  price  on 
request.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Other  sizes,  largo 
or  small.  Est.  1879. 

WILSON  BROS..  Box  25  Easton.  Pa. 


Your  'clianoe  is  in  Canada.  lUcli  lands  and 
Imsin.-ss  ..pporlnniliPS  offer  you  independence, 
rarni  lands  .$11  to  .$.S0  an  acre;  irrigaled  lands 
1o  .$.'■>0.  Twenty  years  fo  pay;  $2.01)0  loan  in 
iini)rovenients,  or  rea<ly-inade  farms.  Loan  of 
live.stoek.  Taxes  average  under  twenty  cents 
an  acre;  no  taxes  on  Improvements,  personal 
pi’tiperty  or  livestocU,  flood  markets,  churches, 
schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excellent  climate — 
croi).s  and  livestock  prove  it.  Special  homeseck- 
ors?  fare  ccrtlflcatcs.  M'rite  for  free  booklets. 
.\llan  Cameron,  (loncral  Superintendent  I.and 
Hranch,  Canadian  1‘aciflc  Railway,  519  Ninth 
.\venne,  Calgary,  Alberta. 


Do  you  want  a  farm  where  largest  profits  are 
made?  The  South’s  great  variety  of  crops 
nnd  wonderfully  productive  climate  make  it  the 
most  profitable  farm  section  of  America.  It  is 
the  i)la<'e  for  the  lowest  cost  moat  product  ion 
and  dairy  farming.  It  grows  the  largest  variety 
of  forage  crops.  Good  lauds,  in  good  localities, 
as  low  as  $1.5  to  $25  an  acre.  Let  us  show  yon 
locations  that  will  give  the  highest  profits,  il. 
V.  ItICHARDS.  Commissioner,  Room  87,  South¬ 
ern  Itallway  System,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HaveforSaleSix(6)  Farms 


I' l^lE  have  books  on 
gjj  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  .*.  .'. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Things  to  Think  About 


Co-operation  in  Express  Shipments 


The  fominorfial  flowor  growers  are  hav¬ 
ing  more  than  their  share  of  trouble  this 
year.  Tlie  eoal  shortage  is  enough  to 
make  them  gray  before  their  time,  and  to 
this  is  added  the  general  thought  that 
flowers  are  a  luxury  in  these  w’ar  times, 
fine  of  our  friends  writes  from  the,  great 
flower  growing  di.strict  around  Lancaster 
f’o.,  I’a. : 

While  the  fuel  situation  is  had.  the 
market  for  flower.s  is  fiir  from  flourish¬ 
ing,  as  tlie  express  and  jiarcel  post  service 
are  each  so  bad  that  buyers  are  afi’aid 
to  risk  either.  The  result  is  that  mar¬ 
kets  like  Philadelphia,  which  depend  upon 
reshipping  near  half  of  all  goods  received, 
are  swamped  with '  stock,  h’or  five  days 
preceding  ('hrislnpi.s,' all  Lancaster  C'oun- 
ty  flowers  were  delivered  to  one  P.  It.  K. 
train  from  I/ancaster  to  Philadelphia. 
We  arranged  with  the  Adams  Express 
Co.  for  one  of  oiir  members  to  go  in  the 
car  with  the  goods  nnd  see  that  the  flower 
shi])ment.s  were  delivered  to  commis.sion 
men  in  Philadeljjhia  without  delay.  After 
one  of  those  trips  I  had  a  pretty  clear 
insight  into  a  small  part  of  the  express 
situation.  Eggs  were  handled  much 
rougher  than  we  handle  potatoes.  At  one 
station  a  lot  of  mushrooms  wore  loaded. 
’I'he  me.ss(‘nger  stood  in  the  doorway  :ind 
threw  them  into  the  far  corner  of  the 
car ;  next  station  he  thrc'W  a  lot  of  boxes 
on  top  of  them.  One  basket  I  saw 
smashed  up  completely.  The  exi)ress 
company  is  just  about  in  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  in  Philadelphia  that  we  are  here  ;  no 
competent  help  to  he  had  ;  all  colored  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  bosses.  1  never  realized  that 
any  congestion  could  get  as  bad  as  their 
receiving  depot  at  P.road  Street  Station, 
in  addition  to  which  they  had  over  iTO 
cars  on  siding  not  opened.  T  had  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  flower.s  straight  through 
to  the  street  platform,  where  the  commi^ 
.sion  men  were  waiting  with  trucks.  This 
was  a  lesson  that  in  any  period  of  con¬ 
gestion  where  it  is  pos.sihle  for  a  number 
of  shippers  to  co-operate,  go<Kls  could  be 
sent  through  without  loss  and  on  time. 


Cold  Winters  and  Farming 
Great  Need  of  Winter  Work 

I 

Of  late  there  have  been  a  good  many 
letters  from  people  in  New  York  or  N<‘w 
lOngland  asking  whei-e  they  can  i  go  to 
find  a  warmer  climate.  The  people  refer 
to  the  loss-  of  hibur  and  the  discomfort 
of  the  long,  cold  Winters  and  they  seem 
to  think  that  in  a  milder  climate  they 
could  iireserve  their  vigor  and  work  con- 
tinuoihsly. 

I  think  a  great  deal  of  this  dislike  for 
the  long  cold  YUnters  (except  on  the 
l»:irt  of  those  who  are  unwell)  comes  from 
the  long  period  of  enforced  idleness. 
There  is  a  .shut-down  on  nearly  all  farms, 
or  at  least  a  partial  shut-down.  In  Hum¬ 
mer  a  group  of  10  or  15  workers  may  he 
kept  busy  almost  beyond  their  limit. 
After  Deo.  1  most  outside  work  stops. 
Nearly  all  of  the  workers  must  be  hiid 
oil’.  I’erhajis  two  ))r  three  of  the  best 
will  he  kei)t  through  the  Winter  simply 
to  hold  them  for'  the  next  season.  They 
will  be  i)nt  at  some  unimiiort.-int  work, 
which  'both  they  and  the  farm  owner 
know  full  well  there  is  no  profit  in.  This 
condition  of  affairs  is  more  pronounced  on 
truck  f;irms  than  Avith  some  other  types 
of  farming.  In  general  it  holds  true. 
It  makes  our  labor  problem  far  more 
troublesome  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 
Who  can  blame  a  man  for  looking  for  a 
steady  indoor  Winter  jtd)  where  he  knows 
his  work  is  counting  for  something?  After 
getting  a  satisfactory  Winter  job  he  often 
fails  to  return  to  the  farm  in  the  Hjiring. 
Hut  it  is  not  the  farm  hand  only  that  is 
affected.  'J'he  same  thing  apidies  to  the 
owner  and  the  boys.  However,  thei-e  is 
some  dilferiMice.  Certain  work  must  he 
done.  The  stock  must  be  fed  and  it 
must  he  done  regularly.  This  may  not 
take  more  than  two  hours  a  day,  yet  this 
prevents  Imving  other  outside  work  that 
reijuires  regular  hours.  If  the  weather 
is  cold  the  Winter  seem.s  very  long  and 
tiresome.  This  is  especially  true  for  men 
who  are  used  to  working  in  high-goar  all 
through  the  Hummer. 

Is  there  a  remedy  for  all  this?-  I  d6n’t 
know,  hut  I  have  wondered  many  times 
this  Winter  Avhy  some  of  this  war  work 
could  not  be  done  in  farm  communities 
on  the  piece-Avork  basis.  Certainly  it 
need  not  all  be  done  in  the  large  cities. 
The  farm  Avorkers  are  .soon  able  to  get  the 
••knack”  of  things,  and  surely  the  country 
would  benefit  if  some  of  the  Avork  was 
brought  to  the  Avorkers,  rather  than  have 


the  woi'kers  all  go  to  the  cities  in  order 
to  be  near  the  work. 

Huppose  we  had  in  this  community  a 
government  box  factory,  s;iy.  .Suppose, 
also,  it  Avas  run  on  a  piece-work  basis, 
so  a  man  of  average  ability  could  earn  .$2 
in  a  day  of  10  hours,  yet  have  it  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  no  regular  hour.s  need  he 
made.  I  believe  in  that  ca.se  Ave  could 
hold  our  entire  working  force  right  here 
through  the  Winter,  and  I  akso  belicA’C 
those  boxes  would  be  made  cheaper  here 
than  they  could  be  in  the  cities.  I  have 
simply  n.sed  boxes  as  an  illustration. 
Hnrely  there  are  many  things  that  could 
■be  made  in  farm  communities,  or,  better 
yet.  right  on  individual  farms,  cheaper 
than  by  city  labor,  :ind  made  just  as 
good. 

The  weak  jioint  in  farming  today  is  the 
lack  of  jii'otitable  AMnter  work.  If  the 
government  could  “farm  out”  or  divide  up 
some  of  its  big  war  contracts  among  the 
farmers  of  the  country  so  there  Avould  he 
even  moderately  profitable  Winter  Avork, 
I  am  sure  it  Avoiild  do  ten  times  as  much 
toAvard  .solving  the  food  problem  as  is  be¬ 
ing  done  by  the  ever-increasing  amount 
of  "advice'’  that  we  arc  comstantly  re¬ 
ceiving.  TUUC’KER,  .JR. 


Food  Supplies  from  the  Ocean 

Few  of  us  realize  the  immense  resources 
of  the  ocean  in  its  supply  of  food  fish. 
Not  long  since,  we  saw  a  photograph 
taken  on  a  pier  in  Her  many,  showing 
GO, 000  barrels  of  fish  waiting  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  Herman  Empire. 
These  fish  were  caught  off  the  coast  of 
Norway,  and  thus  it  ajipears  that  Ger¬ 
many  must  depend  not  only  upon  her  sub- 
ma rimes,  but  (>eean  fish  a.s  well  in  her 
clmnce  in  winning  the  war.  In  this  coun- 
'try  the  fish  business  has  never  been  de- 
A'clojied  ;is  it  should  have  been,  and  we 
have  not  b(*en  forced  into  a  diet  of  fi.sh,  as 
is  the  case  in  Europe.  There  are  plenty 
of  fish  in  the  .sea,  but  Ave  have  had  no 
e(|uipped  fieet  capable  of  utilizing  this 
food.  .Such  a  fleet  is  now  building,  ami 
it  Avill  .soon  take  its  jilace  beside  the  Avar- 
ships  and  the  transports,  to  defend  this 
country. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  at  Wa.shing- 
ton  issues  ;i  .service  bulletin,  Avhieli  con¬ 
tains  much  information  about  fish.  It 
seems  that  Avhale  meat  is  being  quite 
];irgely  consumed  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  flesh  of  slmrks  is  being  .smoked  ami 
distributed  through  the  Houthern  part  of 
the  country.  The  .smoked  shark  is  com- 
imred  with  halibut  and  salmon,  hut  is 
said  to  he  superior  in  tenderness  and 
flavor.  Probably  if  this  .shark  meat  were 
sold  under  .some  spectiicubir  name,  it 
would  jirove  very  popular.  '  The  gray- 
fish  is  another  new  one,  now  rapidly 
coming  into  use  as  a  .smoked  jirodiiet ;  it 
is  said  to  be  superior  to  herring  and  can 
be  obtained  in  large  (luanfities  at  any 
season  in  fhe  watei's  of  I’uget  Hound. 
Without  doubt  this  gr:iyfi.sli  will  play  a 
large  part  in  the  diet  of  the  We.stern  peo¬ 
ple. 

Alaska  is  coming  forward  as  a  rich 
producer  of  fi.sh  ami  seals.  It  is  not  gon- 
enilly  known  that  seal  meat  is  fre<iuently 
eaten.  From  the  I’ribilof  Islands  in  Alas¬ 
ka,  there  Avas  shipiied  last  year  !),144 
sealskins.  There  were  also  sent  .‘IjOflO 
sacks  of  bones,  mostly  of  seal,  collected 
on  these  islands.  There  Avas  also  a  good 
shipment  of  salted  or  corned  si'al  .shoul¬ 
ders,  gullets  and  intestines.  The  corned 
shoulders  are  used  as  food,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  use  the  intestines  for  making 
sausage.s. 

Hatun  Lake  is  located  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  It  was  made  by  damming  a  num- 
l)('r  of  rivers,  and  covi'rs  an  area  of  GGO 
square  miles.  This  lake  is  being  .stocked 
Avith  fish,  such  as  catti.sh.  suiifish,  carp 
and  black  bass.  The  young  fish  wei-e 
shiiiped  by  steamer  from  New  York  and 
carried  safely,  as  the  temperature  of  the 
Avater  in  which  they  wei-e  shipped  was 
gradually  raised  as  they  traveled  Houth, 
until  it  reached  74  degrees,  which  is  the 
temperature  of  the  Avater  in  this  lake. 
AVe  must  remember  that  the  ocean  con¬ 
tains  all  the  leachings  from  the  earth. 
Every  mineral  known  to  man  and  prob¬ 
ably  others  may  be  extracted  from  sea 


water,  and  most  of  the  btod  wastes  are 
eaten  by  fish.  Thus  the  ocean  is  a  great 
storehouse  of  food  and  fertilizer,  Avhich 
man  has  hardly  begun  to  tap. 

In  the  Tennessee  Mountains 

I  am  fortunate  enongh^o  own  a  farm 
in  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Tennessee, 
the  loveliest  place  in  the  Avorld.  I  think. 
The  birds  sing  all  the  year ;  the  flowers 
bloom  from  early  Hjiring  to  late  Fall.  ;ind 
even  in  the  dead  of  Winter  the  lovely 
fern.s,  cedars  and  jiines,  the  mistlet<M*,  and 
many  vines  make  the  woods  inviting  to  a 
nature  lover.  We  are  12  miles  away  fi^m 
the  nearest  railroad,  and  the  whistle  of 
the  locomotive'  is  seldom  heard  here.  We 
are  old-fashioned,  they  say,  and  aivay  be¬ 
hind  the  times,  but  anyway  we  love  each 
other,  and  when  sickne.ss  and  sorrow 
comes  to  one  family  all  others  for  miles 
around  are  willing  and  ready  to  do  any¬ 
thing  in  their  iiower  to  .show  their  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  the  .sorrow  of  one  is  the  sor¬ 
row  of  all. 

Hur  home  lies  at  the  base  of  Chimney- 
top  Mountain,  which  bclong.s  to  the  Ap- 
Iialachian  range.  We  raise  corn,  oats, 
■barley,  cane,  both  kinds  of  potatoes ;  in 
fact,  almost  any  kind  of  grains  and  veg¬ 
etables  excejit  wheat,  which  does  not  do 
very  Avell.  though  some  raise  it,  hut  it  is 
not  a  pa.\ing  crop.  Very  foAA’  farmers 
hut  have  a  nice  flock  of  hens.  Most  of 
them  raise  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  and  all 
raise  a  few  hogs,  for  meat,  and  most  of 
them  have  some  to  sell  every  year.  Cat¬ 
tle,  hor.ses  and  mules  are  raised  on  most 
farms;  only  Ji  few  sheep  now,  ■where  a 
few  years  ago  there  Avas  a  flock  on  almost 
every  farm.  The  men  folk  all  claim  they 
can’t  have  gra.ss  and  sheep,  hut  I  think 
if  the  farms  are  jiroperly  fenced  so  they 
can  be  changed  often,  there  is  nothing 
pays  better. 

Fruit  of  all  kinds  does  well  here,  and 
seldom  do  you  find  a  farm  without  its 
orchard.  Apples,  iieaches,  pears,  plums, 
quinces,  graiies.  and  all  kinds  of  berries 
and  small  fruits  do  well,  Avhile  the  Avoods 
and  fields  abound  in  nuts,  wild  grapes, 
■blackberries,  dewberries,  raspberries,  per- 
.simmons.  liaAvs.  thorn  apples,  wild  plums, 
etc.  All  families  make  apple  butter  in 
the  good  old  way,  in  a  brass  kettle  hold¬ 
ing  from  10  to  .‘!0  galloms,  and  .stirred  six 
or  eight  hours. 

Most  jicople  make  sorghum  for  home 
use  and  some  to  sell.  AVe  raise  our  own 
broom  corn,  make  oiir  own  soap  in  most 
cases,  HO  we  are  not  deiiendent  on  the 
grocer  for  everything.  On  our  farm, 
which  contains  about  05  acres,  and  is 
steep  for  the  mo.st  part,  we  have  kejit 
two  mules,  one  brood  mare,  four  head  of 
calvi's.  four  cows,  a  brood  sow  and  two 
hogs  for  meat,  and  the  sow  has  six  fine 
pigs,  which  are  for  next  year’s  meat ;  ii 
flock  of  50  hens.  00  ducks,  and  a  nice 
flock  of  young  chiek-s. 

AVe  raised  a  nice  garden  and  I  have 
c;inned  tomatoes,  apples,  berries,  besides 
vegetables,  ehow-ehoAV  and  |)iekles,  some¬ 
thing  like  200  (|iiarts.  'I  have  dried  beans 
to  u.se  and  to  sell ;  these  weri*  raised  in 
the  corn.  I  dried  a  bushel  of  beans,  hulls 
and  all;  Ave  call  them  “shuck  beans”;  I 
j)ut  about  eight  gallons  down  in  salt,  be¬ 
sides  canning  a  fcAV.  AA’e  have  sweet  ])0- 
tatoes  to  use  and  .sell  ;  akso  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  ;  have  plenty  of  sorghum  for  home 
use,  and  Imve  sold  some  and  Avill  sell 
more.  AVe  have  buckwheat  and  corn  to 
do  us ;  will  have  nearly  enough  meat  and 
lard;  have  turnips  and  kraut,  apiile  but¬ 
ter  and  onions;  in  fact,  Ave  have  plenty  to 
keep  starvation  at  bay,  though  this  is  one 
year  that  cornhread  and  luiekwheat  will 
have  to  take  the  place  of  high-iiriced  bis¬ 
cuits,  but  our  cornhread  is  delicious,  for 
it  is  ground’  on  the  old-fashioned  buhr- 
inill,  turned  by  Avater-power,  and  baked 
(often)  in  the  baker  before  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  fireplace  of  glowing  hickory  coals. 
There  are  lots  of  people  poorer  than  we 
mountain  folks,  and  here  you  find  men 
and  women  who  love  the  farm  and  are 
true  to  their  higher  ideals.  Money  is  not 
the  sole  aim  of  tlieir  existence,  and  folly 
;ind  fashion  do  not  tower  above  truth  and 
true  manliood.  AIKS.  ii. 

Tennessee. 


Left-hand  Plows 

(Gontinued  from  page  1.50 1 

left-hand  plow  is  a  different  proposition, 
and  th('  great  majority  of  our  farmi'rs 
never  even  saw  one. 

I  Iiave  lived  on  this  farm  for  over  54 
ye:irs,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  one- 
horse  turn  plow  we  have  used  only  left- 
hand  plows,  and  our  plowmen  would  find 
the  right-hand  plow  quite  awkward.  AA'e 
u.se  only  one  line,  usually  a  rope  one, 
Avith  a  loop  at  the  end  Avhich  the  driver 
slips  over  his  left  hand,  the  lead  horse 
walking  in  the  furrow,  which,  if  the  team 
i.s  projicrly  geared,  makes  driving  much 
easier.  Of  cour.se,  with  the  right-hand 
plow  the  leader  can  be  put  in  the  fur¬ 
row,  but  the  driver  then  would  have  to 
have  the  line  in  his  right  hand,  Avhieh,  to 
us  old  men.  would  be  very  awkward. 
Please,  Mr.  I’low-maker,  let  us  old  fel¬ 
lows  pass  away  before  our  old  friend,  the 
left-hand  plow.  WAi.  R.  DUKE. 

Virginia. 
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DOMESTIC.' — A  'bomb  atldreased  to 
Gov.  Stephens’  mausiou  at  Sacramento 
\va.s  intercepted  at  San  Francisco  Jan.  lu. 
The  package  contained  severiU  sticks  of 
dynamite.  The  Executive  Mansion  was 
damafj(‘d  Dec.  17  last  by  an  explosion  t)E 
dynamite.  A  postal  (‘inployee,  opening 
the  bundle  to  ascertain  whether  it  had 
been  classified  wrongfully,  discovered  the 
dynamite  and  a  clockwoi’k  arrang('ment 
designed  to  explode  the  sticks.  The  ex¬ 
plosion  at  the  (lovernor’s  home  in  De- 
eend)er  occurred  late  at  night.  Gov. 
Stephens  and  members  of  his  lums«dudd 
being  asleep  upstairs  at  the  time.  None 
was  injurial.  A  police  investigation  fol¬ 
lowing  that  explosion  resulted  in  the  i>r- 
rest  of  55  alleged  members  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  IV'orkers  of  the  IVorld,  who  ar(‘  b(>- 
Ing  held  in  Sacramento  on  charges  of 
violation  of  the  est)ionage  act. 

Carrying  enough  dynamite  in  two  small 
handbags  to  wreck  the  Fnion  I’assenger 
Station,  a  slim,  dark-haired 'girl  was  ar¬ 
rested  .Tan,  IS  at  Chicago  as  she  stepped 
from  a  I’enn.sylv.uiia  Railroad  train  from 
Youngstown,  O.  She  had  crossed  three 
States  with  it.  The  girl  gave  her  name  as 
Linda  .lose,  IG  years  old.  She  said  the 
.30  sticks  of  exi)losive  had  been  given  to 
her  at  Steubenville  to  deliver  to  an  uncle 
in  Chicago.  She  refused  to  give  the  name 
of  the  sender  or  her  uncle.  ’I'lie  girl  was 
held  in  .$25,000  on  a  charge  of  violatiug 
the  Interstate  Commerce  law. 

Dr.  .Tohn  Ferrari,  a  chemist  and  Ger¬ 
man  alien  who  escaped  nmre  than  a  year 
ago  from  a  British  internment  camp  in 
Egypt,  was  sent  to  Ellis  Island  Jan.  20 
b.v  the  Federal  District  Attorney's  office 
in  Manhattan  to  be  intcu-ned  for  the  i)eri- 
od  of  the  war.  Ferrari  was  arrested  in 
tlie  home  of  a  friend  in  Flatbush  where 
he  had  been  hiding  since  breaking  a  i)arole 
granted  to  him  by  the  1  cderal  authorities 
at  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

AValter  Spoermann,  an  enemy  alien  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  been  actively  engaged  in 
spy  work  near  the  army  aviation  camp  at 
Newport  News,  Va.,  has  been  interned  at 
Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  for  the  period  of 
the  war.  This  action  was  taken  by  the 
co-ordinated  motion  of  the  N.avy  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Department  of  .Justice. 

Accidental  discovery  <»f  a  box  of  high 
explosive  cartridges  placed  between  two 
ties  at  a  point  where  the  rails  interlocked 
lu’ohably  i)rev(‘nted  the  blowing  up  of  an 
Erie  pa.ssinger  train  near  Girard.  ().,  .Tan. 
20.  The  box,  which  contained  5,000  cart¬ 
ridges,  was  found  by  two  boys,  Eugene 
and  Clarence  (’rites.  The  boys  took  some 
of 'the  cartridges  home  .‘uul  put  one  of 
them  on  the  stove.  It  ex|)lod<*d,  sei'iously 
injuring  young  Mabel  and  Harvey  (’rites. 
County  and  Federal  authorities  are  mak¬ 
ing  an  investigation. 

Cadet  Frank  L.  Seery  was  killed  and 
Cadet  V.  C.  Dunham  sufl'ej-ed  injuries 
from  which  he  died  at  the  base  hosi)it:il. 
Foi't  Ham  lIoust<m.  in  a  collision  of  air¬ 
planes  at  Kelly  Field.  San  Antonio,  3’ex.. 
.Tan.  21.  The  cjidets  were  practising  short 
flights  and  landing,  and  Cadet  I)unham 
“banked”  his  plane  .so  that  he  lost  sight 
of  tht‘  other  and  crashed  into  it. 

'I'lie  New  .Jersey  Senate  .Tan.  21.  by  a 
vote  of  16  to  5  pas.sed  the  local  option 
bill  giving  municipalities  the  right  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  .shall  be  permitted  within  their 
boundaries. 

Jan.  22  Max  Breitung  was  arrested  in 
Chicago.  He  is  undi'r  indictimmt  in  N(*w 
York  for  alleged  complicity  in  a  plot  to 
de.stroy  munition  ships  by  aid  of  fire 
bombs.  Upon  his  release  in  ,$25,000  bail 
he  fled  the  city  tind  .since  then  has  led  the 
ag(‘nts  of  the  Dejmrtment  of  Justice  ii 
long  chase.  Max  Breitung  was  implicat- 
<'d  in  the  plot,  according  to  the  indict¬ 
ment,  in  which  Robert  Fay,  I’aul  Daeche, 
\Yalter  Scholz,  Dr,  Herbert  Keinzle  and 
Engelbert  Bronkborst  were  involved.  Fay, 
Daeche  and  Hcholz  Avere  convicted  in  the 
District  Court.  Fay  escaped  from  the 
Atlanta  Penitentiary  and  is  .supi)osed  to 
be  in  Mexico.  His  sentence  was  for  eight 
years.  Scholz  and  Daeche  are  still  iu 
pri.son.  Bi-onkhorst  was  released. 

Department  of  .Justice  operators,  un¬ 
der  direction  of  the  Attorney  General. 
.Jan.  22  arrested  Adolf  P.-ivenst.-idt,  Ger¬ 
man  banlou',  at  the  J>ake  Placid  Club  and 
phaced  him  in  the  Platt.sburg.  N.  Y..  jail 
under  ■S(>ction  12  of  tin*  President’s  proc¬ 
lamation  relative  to  aliem  emmiies.  He 
was  at  one  time  New  York  reure,sentative 
of  the  Deutches  Bank  of  P.erlin  and  for¬ 
merly  presid('nt  of  Amsinck  &  Co.,  whicdi 
has  extensive  banking  and  'xporting  in¬ 
terests  in  South  America,  I^^e  was  con¬ 
nected  with  a  deal  between  Count  von 
Bernstorlf  and  Bolo  Pasha  to  furnish  the 
French  spy  with  several  millions  Avith 
Avhich  to  buy  a  newspaper  iu  France  to 
publish  German  i)roi)aganda. 

A  Siberian  sable,  slightly  larger  than  a 
man’s  hand,  was  sold  at  the  international 
fur  auction  at  St.  Louis.  Jan.  22,  for 
.$2.50.  Twelve  thousand  Kolinsky  furs 
were  sold  for  a  total  of  $15.(X)().  and  352.- 
000  mole.skins  brought  ,$105,600.  JVhite 
fox  pelts  are  scarce.  A  thousand  skins 
brought  $35,000.  A  single  cross  fox  skin 
brought  $125. 

That  at  least  Aa’c  A'essels  of  the  Allies 
A\'ere  destroyed  by  bombs  made  aboard 
German  steamships  in  thi.s  port,  Avas  re- 
A'ealed  .Jan.  23  at  the  trial  of  Captain 
Franz  von  Rintelen  and  11  other  Ger¬ 
man  subjects  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to 
destroy  Allied  shipping  Avith  fire  bombs, 
in  the  TOiited  States  Court,  New  Y'ork, 

It  was  also  brought  out  that  the  leaving 


of  all  .steamships  from  the  Port  of  New 
Y'ork  had  been  recorded  by  the  Avireless 
operator  aboard  the  old  Frederick  der 
Grosse,  at  Hoboken.  The  charge  upon 
which  Captain  v’on  Rintelen  and  his  al¬ 
leged  co-conspirators  are  being  tried  is 
that  they  were  concerned  in  a  conspirjicy 
to  place  bombs  on  board  the  steamship 
Kirk  O.SAvakl.  H.irland  B.  IIoAve,  .Judge 
ol  the  \  ermont  District  Court,  is  presid¬ 
ing  at  the  trial.  The  principal  defeml- 
ants  op  trial  are  the  folloAving:  Captain 
von  Rintelen,  Captain  Otto  lYolpert,  for¬ 
merly  superintendent  of  the  Atlas  Line 
piers;  Captain  E.  W.  H.  C.  von  Kleist. 
formerly  superiutendent  of  the  New  .Jer¬ 
sey  Agricultural  Chemical  Company  of 
Hoboken;  Captain  Emmo  Bode,  formerly 
as.sistant  superintendent  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  piers  iu  Hoboken;  Ernest 
Becker,  formerly  electrician  of  the  Fred¬ 
erick  der  Grosse;  Eugene  Reister,  Boni¬ 
face  and  Herman  Ebling. 

•  FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Califor¬ 
nia  -State  Council  of  Defence  i.ssued  a 
warning  Jan.  17,  to  farmers  regarding  at¬ 
tempts  by  enemy  agents  to  destroy  the 
wheat  crop. 

In  reporting  the  agricultural  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  to  the  House  .Jan.  21,  (jhairman 
lawer  of  the  Agricultuial  Committee,  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  aggregated  $26.1)43,733, 
a  cut  of  .$3.53,600  from  the  official  esti¬ 
mates  and  almost  ,$1,(X)0,000  under  the 
amount  aAuiilable  during  the  present  fisc:il 
year. 

Representative  McCormick  a.sked  Di¬ 
rector  General  McAdoo  Jan.  21  to  ap- 
l)oint  a  practical  railroad  man  to  take 
chiu-ge  of  the  work  of  moving  corn  from 
the  farms  of  the  Central  States.  The  Illi¬ 
nois  Representative  laid  before  Mr.  M(‘- 
Adoo  _  telegrams  from  the  Governors  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  lowui,  Ohio  and  Kansas, 
stating  the  urgency  of  the  situation  in 
their  respective  States.  All  agreed  that 
unless  the  crop  is  moved  within  the  next 
few  weeks  a  great  part  of  it  will  be  lost. 

GoA'ernor  Whitman  .sent  to  the  New 
York  State  Senate  Jan.  22  the  nomina¬ 
tions  of  the  members  of  the  State  Council 
of  Farms  and  Ylarkets.  Commission»>r  at 
I.arge,  .John  Ylitchell  of  Mount  Vernon. 
10  years;  Commi.ssioners.  First  .Judicial 
District,  Herbert  L.  Pratt  of  New  Y'ork 
City,  seA'cn  years;  Second  District,  James 
H.  Killough  of  -Brooklyn,  four  years; 
Third  District.  Charles  A.  YVieting  of 
Cobleskill,  one  year;  Fourth  District, 
layman  M.  Wright  of  Hartford,  eight 
years;  Fifth  District,  Frank  YV.  lIoAA’e 
of  Syracuse,  six  years;  Sixth  District. 
Floyd  M.  Shoemaker  of  Elmira,  two 
years;  Seventh  District,  Frank  M.  Jones 
of  YVebster,  three  years  ;  Eighth  District, 
Ira  T.  (^lleason  of  Bufl’alo,  nine  years ; 
Ninth  District,  .John  Y.  GeroAv  of  YY'ash- 
ingtonville,  five  years. 

(’otton  ginned  prior  to  .Tan.  16  amount¬ 
ed  to  10,560.475  running  bales,  counting 
round  as  half  bales  and  e.xcluding  linters, 
the  Census  Bureau  announced  ,Jan.  2.3. 

YY'ASHINGTON. — Drastic  regulations 
goA-erning  the  supplying  of  fuel  <*oal  and 
stores  to  vessels  at  American  ports,  de¬ 
signed,  through  control  of  neutral  ship¬ 
ping,  to  shut  off  channels  through  which 
Gei'inany  and  its  allies  have  been  receiv¬ 
ing  information  from  agents  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  MS  Avell  as  -fo  prevent  them  receiving 
goods  from  America,  were  made  public 
.Tan,  18  by  the  YY'ar  Trade  Board.  They 
become  elTective  ’on  Feb.  1.  As  a  con¬ 
dition  to  receiving  fuel  -and  supplies  for 
their  vessels,  OAvners  or  charterers  of 
neutral  vessels  must  sign  an  agreement 
with  the  YY^ar  Trade  Board  giving  that 
body  broad  authority  over  the  officers 
and  crews  of  shii).s,  their  destinations, 
tludr  cargoes,  use  of  their  wireless  and 
their  sale  or  transfer.  Failure  to  com¬ 
ply  with  any  of  the  conditions  in  the 
agreement  in  the  case  of  one  vessel  may 
iuA’olve  refusal  of  fuel  and  stores  to  all 
of  the  'craft  of  the  person,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration  managing,  oAvning,  chartering 
or  controlling  the  ships  in  question. 

Charter  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
*ment  of  all  Dutch  sttuimships  now  being 
held  in  American  ports  has  been  decided 
ui)on  by  the  Dutch  Government  in  a 
provisional  agreement  signed  in  T.on(i<m. 
It  is  part  of  the  agreement  the  ships 
sh.-ill  carry  150,0(X)  tons  of  food  for  the 
ridief  of  the  Belgians  and  may  he  used 
for  other  voyages  later,  in  American 
coastwise  trade  or  elseAvhere,  possibly  to 
.Java  for  .sugar.  The  agreement  proA'ides 
charter  for  one  round  trip  for  the  upAvard 
of  80  vessels  noAv  in  American  ports. 
3’hese  are  not  to  go  into  the  Avar  zones, 
but  five  Avill  carry  material  for  SAvitzer- 
land  and  tAvo  Avill  take  cargo  for  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  Overseas  Trust. 

An  embargo  on  all  freight  excei)t  food, 
fuel  and  war  munitions,  on  the  Pennsyl- 
A’ania  lines  east  of  Pittsburg,  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  east  of  the  Ohio  River, 
and  the  Philadeli)hia  and  Reading.  Avas 
authorized  ,Jan.  23  by  YY'illiam  (J.  YIc- 
Adoo,  Director  General  of  Railroads, 
■’riie  action  Avas  taken  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  A.  H.  Smith,  Assistant  Director 
General  iu  charge  of  transportation  in 
the  East.  The  embargo  was  temporary 
and  AA'as  expected  to  last  only  a  fcAv  days. 


A  Topkka  business  man  employs  tAvo 
negroes  to  Avork  on  his  gardens,  Avhich 
he  personally  over.sees.  One  morning 
Sam  did  not  appear.  “YY'here  is  Sam, 
George?”  he  asked.  “In  de  hospital,  sah.” 
“In  the  hospital?  YYniy.  hoAV  did  that 
happen?”  “Well,  Sam  he  been  atellin’ 
me  ev’ry  mornin’  fob  ten  days  he  gwine 
to  lick  his  Avife  ’caiise  o’  her  naggin’.” 
“YY''ell?”  “Well,  yestiddy  she  done  ovah- 
heah  him,  da’s  all.” — Topeka  Capital. 


He  Wrote  To 
His  Brother 


ractor 

PW 


‘‘You  ask  me  what  I  think  about  your  buying  a  tractor, 

“Judging  by  my  own  experience,  Til  say  that  you  have 
done  the  right  thing.  But  1  want  to  give  you  some  good 
advice  that  a  neighbor  gave  me  when  1  decided  on  tractor 
farming.  ‘Remember,*  he  said,  ‘that  the  tractor  only 
pulls.  It*s  the  plow  that  makes  the  seed-bed.* 

*‘You  ought  to  get  the  best  plow  you  can  buy  to  use 
with  your  tractor.  That*s  just  as  important  as  buying 
the  tractor  itself. 

“I  bought  a  John  Deere  plow  when  I  bought  my  tractor 
and  1  am  mighty  well  pleased  with  the  work  it  does.  It 
is  unusually  strong  and  light  running.  It  saves  fuel,  and 
fuel  costs  a  good  deal  these  days.  It  doesn’t  have  any 
chains  and  sprockets  to  cause  trouble.  It  is  so  easily 
operated  and  dependable  that  I  can  keep  my  attention 
on  the  tractor  while  plowing.  And  best  of  all,  it  leaves 
a  perfect  job  of  plowing  behind  it.  The  best  advice  I 
can  give  you  in  connection  with  your  tractor  is  ‘Get  a 
John  Deere  Plow.*” 

And  that  is  the  best  advice  anyone  can  give  to  a  man 
who  intends  to  buy,  or  already  owns,  a  tractor — get  a 


JOHNKDEERE 

Tractor  Plow 


Successfully  Used  With  Any  Standard  Tractor 

Use  It  With  Any 
Standard  Tractor 


Makes  a  Good  Tractor  Pay 


A  John  Deere  Tractor  PIoav  repeats  its 
first  great  value  to  you  year  after  year. 
It  continues  to  make  better  seed  beds. 
Its  use  means  repeated  plow  profits  for 
you  instead  of  repeated  plow  invest¬ 
ments  by  you.  Its  seed  bed-making 
service  makes  a  good  tractor  pay. 

Operating  Economy 

A  John  Deere  Tractor  Plow  in  your 
fields  saves  time,  labor,  fuel  and  plow 
up-keep.  You  operate  it  from  the  tractor 
seat.  It  requires  little  or  no  attention 
as  you  drive  down  the  field.  Its  extra- 
qu^ity  bottoms  scour  perfectly.  Its  extra 
clearance  prevents  clogging.  In  turning 
at  the  end  of  the  field,  a  slight  pull  on 
the  trip  rope  causes  the  powerful  power 
lift  to  raise  the  bottoms  high  and  level. 

Because  of  the  location  of  the  axles,  the 
bottoms,  when  lowered,  reach  full  depth 
instantly  and  stay  in  the  ground.  Per¬ 
fect  balance  and  superior  bottom  quali¬ 
ties  make  the  plow  extremely  light  draft 
— fuel-saving.  There  are  no  chains  or 
sprockets  to  cause  trouble.  Every  part 
is  as  strong  as  the  best  of  material  and 
workmanship  can  make  it. 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  III. 


You  can  use  a  John  Deere  Tractor  Plow 
successfully  with  any  standard  tractor. 
If  your  tractor  is  small,  get  the  No.  5, 
carrying  two  to  three  bottoms.  If  your 
tractor  is  of  the  larger  type,  get  the  No. 
6,  carrying  three  or  four  Attorns.  Insist 
on  a  No.  5  or  No.  6 — see  them  at  your 
John  Deere  dealer’s. 

Get  These  Free  Books 

Write  today  for  our  free  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  both  the  No.  5  and  No.  6  John  Deere 
Tractor  Plows.  It  has  a  message  on 
tractor  plow  value  that  you  will  find 
profitable  reading.  Ask  also  for  our  big 
free  book,  “Better  Farm  Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them.”  Its  156  pages  de¬ 
scribe  &  full  line  ol  labor-satring  imple¬ 
ments — tells  how  to  adjust  and  operate 
many  of  them.  It  is  full  of  practical  in¬ 
formation  that  will  help  you.  Use  it  as 
a  reference  book.  Worth  dollars. 

To  get  these  books,  indicate  the  farm 
implements  in  which  you  are  interested 
and  ask  for  package  TP-235. 


The  result  of  80 
years’  experi¬ 
ence  In  plow 
building. 
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N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
Recent  Meeting  at  Rochester 

Tart  II. 

I’rof.  Chandler,  of  Cornell  University, 
in  pruning,  advised  the  system  now  most 
commonly  recommended,  of  very  little 
jumning.  The  branches  of  the  young  trees 
are  not  i»ei'mitt(>d  to  come  out  so  near 
each  o' her  that  thei  e  will  be  injurious 
crowding;  otln-rwise,  tbe  tree  is  ))ermit- 
led  to  shape  itself.  Unquestionably,  by 
this  system  mor<>  fruit  will  be  secured 
(luring  the  eaily  lif('  (pf  the  tree.  As  to 
\vh(‘ther  or  not  this  would  be  true 
throughout  the  life  of  the  tree  we  have 
no  infpprmation  whatever.  Of  cours<‘. 
more  jiruning  during  the  early  life  of  the 
tree  will  be  laMpiired  to  st‘cure  tbe  open 
head  than  t(p  s(‘ctir(!  this  form.  ,Vs  to 
which  of  tlu'se  shapes  would  lx*  most 
]»rofitable  in  the  lotig  run,  there  is  no 
informatiipii.  It  slupuld  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  niipst  cas(‘s  more  pruning  is  dom* 
in  ati  attcni|tt  t(j  .secure  the  shap(!  wanted 
tluin  is  necessitry.  Jturing  the  first  three 
or  four  years  of  the  life  of  the  tri'e  all 
the  pruning  would  be  to  remove  all  but 
the  four  (pr  live  liranc.hes  that  are  want¬ 
ed.  Such  juuning  as  this  would  se(*ni  de- 
sirabh*  for  any  system.  It  is  more  ])rob- 
able  that  with  many  trees  one  of  the 
branches  will  naturally  be  largei*  than  the 
others,  so  if  the  shaping  of  the  secondary 
branches  such  as  one  would  want  for  an 
oiien  head  is  lopt  begun  lx>f((re  tin*  trees 
are  si'veral  yc'ars  in  the  orchard,  the  linal 
success  may  lx*  just  as  marked  and  the 
trees  will  not  be  dwarfed  so  much.  It 
i.s  seldom,  if  ev(>r,  lu'cessary  to  prune  the 
secondary  branclu's  of  the  ycaing  trees  in 
this  climate  to  secure  stoekines.s,  though 
.such  pruning  seems  to  be  necessary  in 
dryer,  hotter  si'ctions.  I  am  inclined  to 
be  of  the  ojdnion  that  the  partially  ojien 
head  tree  .secuicd  by  as  little  pruning  a.s 


tributed  throughout  the  sec*ondary 
branches  below.  Such  pruning  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  spreading  the  tops  even  of  such 
difficult  varieties  to  prune  as  Sheldon. 

I’rof.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  of  the  New  York 
State  Experiment  Station,  on  “The  Fruit 
Growers’  Attitude  to  New  Fruits,”  said : 
No  fruit-growmr  can  test  even  a  small 
part  of  the  2,000  and  more  varieties.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  States  through  their 
experinlent  stations  to  keej)  on  probation 
promising  new  fruits  so  that  fruit 
growers  need  only  try  the  best  of  the  new 
introductions  on  his  own  trial  grounds. 
Yet,  the  fruit  grower  must  understand 
the  limitations  of  a  test  at  an  experiment 
station.  He  must  remember  that  a  sort 
that  succeeds  in  one  place  fails  in  an¬ 
other.  A  description  of  a  variety  made 
on  the  Station  grounds  may  not  lit  the 
fruit  in  all  i)articulars  as  it  grows  a 
few  miles  away.  A  station,  then,  <*annot 
select  vari(‘ties  to  suit  soils  and  climates 
in  other  parts  of  a  State.  Varieties 
must,  finally,  be  tested  for  every  locality, 
f(pr  every  commercial  demand  and,  more 
or  less,  iiy  every  fruit-gnow’er. 

'W’i'hat  i)urj)ose,  then,  do  the  tests  of 
fruits  by  a  station  serve?  Fir.st,  by  test¬ 
ing  many  vaideties  side  by  side  it  can  be 
made  certain  whether  each  is  distinct ; 
sec(pnd.  the  relative  time  of  blooming, 
leafing,  rip('ning  and  of  plant  maturity 
can  be  told  ;  third,  precocity  or  tardiness 
in  coming  in  Ix-aring  may  be  ascertained  ; 
fppui-th.  susc(‘i»tibility  to  insect  and  fun¬ 
gus  i)ests  may  be  measured ;  fifth,  the 
station  can  ascertain  for  what  purpo.se 
varieties  are  best  adapted,  whether  for 
dessert.  culinary  purposes,  canning, 
evaporating,  local  market  or  genei-al  mar¬ 
ket  ;  sixth,  varieti<‘S  may  be  described  so 
that  they  may  be  identified  by  those  men¬ 
tally  e()uii)ped  to  interpret  descriptions ; 
seventh,  it  can  be  told  that  a  variety 
succec'ds,  in  comparison  with  standard 
.sorts,  on  the  soil,  under  the  climate  and 
with  the  exi>osure  given  it  on  the  station 
grounds  and  that  it  enjoys  the  particular 
treatment  given.  Every  one  of  these  re¬ 
sults  of  variety  testing  is  of  permanent 
value  to  fruit-grower.s. 

Man.v  fruit  growers  believe  that  varie¬ 
ties  change  for  bett('r  or  worse,  and  for 
this  rea.son  station  test.s  are  inadeciuate. 
They  hold,  on  the  one  hand,  that  a 
variety  may  be  adai)ted  to  a  condition 
to  which  it  was  not  at  first  suited ;  on 


the  other  hand,  that  under  some  condi¬ 
tions  varieties  slowly  but  surely  degen¬ 
erate.  The  weight  of  scientific  authority 
is  against  the  notions  that  varieties  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings,  grafts,  buds  or  other 
such  parts  either  improve  or  degenerate. 
Science  very  generally  accepts  the  be¬ 
lief  that  “in  vegetable  production,  hered¬ 
ity  is  complete.  Fruit  growers,  we  be¬ 
lieve.  may  expect  a  variety  to  bf'have  just 
as  did  the  plant  of  origin.  The  descrip¬ 
tions  or  varieties  made  by  experiment 
stations  today  will  fit  for  all  time.  Sta¬ 
tions  ought  also  to  test  old  varieties  that 
are  little  known.  In  one  way  and 
another  many  old  varieties  have  been 
temporarify  lost;  they  pass  from  culti¬ 
vation  or  remain  for  years  or  forever  in 
the  limbo  of  nui-serymen’s  catalogues  and 
hurtici’.ltui’al  reports.  Some  of  these  all 
but  lost  varieties  when  resurrected  and 
given  a  second  period  of  prob<ation  prove 
most  worthy.  Again,  the  defectives  and 
unmanageable  of  a  generation  ago  may, 
under  modern  methods,  prove  tractable 
and  profitable.  i\Iany  of  these  old  sorts 
never  tried,  or  not  well  tried,  or  one- 
tiim^  unmanageables  after  a  more  careful 
test  or  with  a  better  show  are  found  to 
have  much  merit. 

After  all  tlmf  has  been  said  in  favor 
of  new  vaideties,  I  must  close  with  a 
mild  caution  against  planting  them  too 
frei'ly.  The  tf'iidency  on  the  jiart  of 
many  comnu'rcial  growers  is  to  plant  at 
once  largely  of  tlie  sorts  recommended 
as  promising.  I’raise  of  a  new  variety 
sometimes  invests  it  with  a  value_  that 
d(x's  not  belong  to  it.  The  demand  in  the 
market  now  is  for  common  and  well- 
known  fruits,  and  no  matter  what  the 
merit  of  a  new  fruit  may  be,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  market  ■  it  advantageously. 
Uonsumers  want  common  commodities 
and  not  rarities.  Keeping  in  mind,  of 
course,  that  the  differi'iit  varieties  have 
difl'erent  values  in  accordance  wdth  the 
use  to  which  they  are  jnit,  it  is  safe  to 
generalize  and  say  that  the  standard 
sorts  of  all  fruits  hav(“  the  highest  value 

A  new  variety  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a  s|x>culation,  an  experiment.  A  com¬ 
mercial  fruit  grower  should  let  new 
varieties  stand  the  test  of  time,  demon¬ 
strate  th(‘ir  value,  become  “standards” 
before  jilanting  them  extensively.  What¬ 
ever  the  fruit,  it  is  a  truism  to  which 
there  are  but  few  exci'iitions.  that 


standard  varieties  should  form  the  basis 
of  the  commercial  plantation.  Here, 
commonness  is  no  reproach.  A  few 
plants  of  a  few  new  varieties  will  do  no 
harm.  It  is  good  business  and  the  duty, 
as  we  have  tried  to  show,  of  every  pro¬ 
gressive  fruit-grower  to  try  some  new 
sorts.  w.  H.  J. 


Crystallized  Maple  Syrup 

I  have  a  can  of  maple  syrup  just  re¬ 
ceived  that  is  not  syrup  or  .sugar — it  is 
both.  What  can  I  do  with  it  to  reduce 
it  to  syrup  and  keep  it  so?  .J.  H.  J. 

Pennsylvania. 

Maple  sugar  is  made  by  evaporating 
maple  sap  until  the  boiling  point  reaches 
219  degrees  at  sea  level,  making  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  one  degree  for  every  500  feet  of 
elevation.  Brought  to  this  temperature, 
a  gallon  will  weigh  exactly  11  pounds, 
and,  if  properly  .sealed,  will  keep  in  this 
condition  indefinitely.  If  evaporation  is 
carried  a  little  beyond  this  point,  or  if  al¬ 
lowance  is  not  made  for  elevation,  crys¬ 
tals  of  pure  rock  candy  •wdll  form,  during 
storage,  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
can,  while  a  portion  of  the  remaining 
syrup  will  become  “inverted”  sugar,  a 
product  closely  resembling  glucose.  If 
the  crystals  of  rock  candy  are  removed, 
and  the  remaining  syrup  reln-atcd  to  re¬ 
move  a  jiussible  musty  flavor,  the  jiroduct 
will  be  true  maiile  honey.  If  the  evap¬ 
oration  is  <*ontinued  until  a  temperature 
of  224  degrees  is  r(>ach(*d.  the  syrup  will 
.S(*parate  during  storage,  thus  forming  the 
inaiile  molasses  of  our  grandmothers,  and 
a  wet  brown  sugar,  which,  when  its  mois¬ 
ture  has  been  removed  by  draining,  formg 
what  is  known  as  drained  maple  sugai*. 
If  the  boiling  jioint  reaches  220  degrees, 
and  is  not  carried  much  higher,  and  the 
product  stored  in  a  warm  place,  the  pro¬ 
duct  may  become  transformed  into  a 
thick,  dense,  adhesive  wax.  The  sub¬ 
scriber  does  not  state  in  which  condition 
his  syrup  now  is ;  nevertheless,  when  it 
lias  once  \indergone  a  transformation,  it 
is  just  as  impossible  to  return  it  to  its 
former  condition  as  it  is  to  transform  a 
loaf  of  bread  to  its  original  form  of  flour. 
The  nearest  approach  will  be  to  add  water 
and  melt  and  reboil,  meantime  adding 
w-ater  until  the  syrup  is  of  the  required 
density.  c.  0.  o. 


possible  with  tin*  idea  that  when  the  tice 
is  2.J  to  .2(1  years  old  a  renewal  pruning 
well  distrilmted  throughout  the  tree  both 
in  the  lower  and  upper  branches  will  be 
practiced,  would  be  best  for  the  iterina- 
nent  trees  in  the  orchard.  I  am  A'ery 
strongly  of  the  o))inion,  however,  that  al¬ 
most  no  lu'uning  whatever  would  be  liest 
for  filler  trees. 

As  to  other  fruits  than  the  apiih*.  the 
pruning  is  soim  what  more  simple.  All 
of  the.se  fruits  are  jdanted  rather  close, 
and.  with  the  (‘xci'jition  of  the  cherry, 
which  seems  to  need  little  pruning,  all 
should  ha\’e  renewal  pruning.  B.v  the 
time  they  have  n'aehed  maximum  bearing 
they  will  in  all  cas(*s  hav(*  occupii'd  the 
sjiace  available.  Further  growth  can  be 
only  ujiward.  and  it  would  .seem  unad- 
vi.sable  to  havi*  the  bearing  surface  higher 
than  necessary.  I’runing  in  thi.s  case 
would  serve  not*  only  to  keep  more  healthy 
fruiting  wood,  but  to  keep  the  bearing 
surface  lower,  so  oi'chard  operations 
could  bo  done  more  cheaply.  Ilem'wal 
pruning  for  jieaches  is  uniformly  in-ac- 
tici'tl.  This  may  be  done  by  cliiiping  back 
tin*  One-year-old  twigs  a  part  of  their 
length,  but  it  is  much  better  done  by 
shorfening  the  main  and  secondary 
branches,  the  cutting  on  any  one  branch 
not  necessarily  being  done  every  year. 
This  re(iuire.s  much  less  work  in  pruning; 
it  also  tends  to  keep  the  tree  more  open 
and  with  good  growth  better  distributed 
along  the  branches.  With  plums  the  same 
s.vstem  is  best,  except  that  less  pruning 
will  be  iiecessary. 

('oncerning  pears,  we  have,  of  course, 
no  information  eitln*!*  from  experiments  or 
from  exiierience  of  growers  that  is  uni¬ 
form  and  extensive  enough  to  be  at  all 
conclusive.  However,  there  is  even  more 
reason  to  exiiect  gO(xl  results  from  the 
opendiead  systt-m  such  as  was  discussed 
for  the  apide  than  with  the  apple.  It  is 
perhaiis  more  imiiortant  to  have  a  re¬ 
newal  of  si'urs  with  the  jiear  than  Avith 
apples,  but  it  is  of  still  greater  impor¬ 
tance  to  have  a  uniform  twig  growth  in 
the  ix*ar.  Its  natural  habit  is  to  make 
too  vigorous  growth  in  the  top,  such 
growth  being  very  susceptibb*  to  blight. 
The  greatest  resistance  to  blight  comes 
when  the  new  Avood  ripens  Avell,  very 
clo.se  up  behind  the  growing  points  so 
there  is  neA'er  a  jieriod  A\’hen  there  are 
long,  soft,  .succulent  portion  on  the  twigs. 
This  system  Avould  render  pruning  pos¬ 
sible  not  only  in  the  top  but  on  the  sec- 
ondarv  branches  throughout  the  length 
of  these  main  branches.  Avhich  Avould  tend 
to  give  a  more  uniform  distribution  oi 
growth  throughout  the  tree.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  justification  for  the 
system  of  lopping  off  the  top.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  is  to  encourage  Avater  sprouts 
in  the  top,  and  instead  of  giving  a  more 
spreading  head  it  tends  rather  to  ^en¬ 
courage  more  upright  groAvth.  With 
some  varieties  of  pears,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  prune  rather  seA’crely  in  order  to 
get*  better  -size  in  the  fruit.  This  in¬ 
creased  size  could  be  better  secured  AVith 
such  well  distributed  pruning  as  one  could 
give  trees  of  this  form.  MTiatever  system 
is  followed  in  pruning  pears,  the  upright, 
vigorous  groAvth  in  the  top  should  be  cut 
back  to  outgroAving  side  branches  so  that 
the  formation  of  water  sprouts  is  reduced 
to  the  minimum  and  the  growth  is  dif 
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S  wheat  is  the  standard  and  measure  of  food,  and 
money,  so  Goodrich  Tested  Tires,  are  the  standard  and 
measure  of  tires  the  world  round.  Wherever  you  see  that 
name  and  trademark  on  a  tire,  you  can  be  sure  you  will 
get  maximum  service  in  that  tire,  backed  up  by  the  good 
faith  of  the  maker. 

In  the  purchase  of  any  product,  experience  dictates  you  put  your 
buying  faith  in  a  standard  brand.  It  s^eguards  you  from  deceiving  ap¬ 
pearances.  Nowhere  are  appearances  more  deceiving  than  in  tire^ 
and  your  best  protection  is  Goodrich,  the  name  which  for  a 
century  has  stood  for  the  best  in  rubber. 

Whether  you  need  an  automobile  tire,  large  or  small,  a  tire  for  your 
truck,  motorcycle  or  bicycle,  trust  the  trustworthy  brand  of  Goodrich. 
You  are  sure  of  the  service  because  it  is  a  service  proved  the  nation 
over  by  Goodrich  Test  Car  Fleets.  The  teeth  of  the  roads  of  the 
nation  have  gnawed  at  Goodrich  Tires  and  the  tires,  fighting  back, 
conquered  with  phenomenal  mileage. 

Get  Goodrich  pneumatic  tires  for  automobiles,  motorcycles,  or 
bicycles,  and  get  the  greatest  tire  strength  and  mileage  for  your  money. 

Get  Goodrich  Truck  Tires  and  you  get  truck  tires  that  in  actual  test 
have  outworn  steel.  Trust  in  the  Goodrich  brand,  and  you  will  save 
time  and  money,  and  gain  comfort  by  it. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 
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How  to  Trap  a  Fox 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  the  best 
way  to  set  traps  for  foxes?  What  kinds 
of  bait  should  be  used,  and  how  to  set  the 
traps  with  each  kind  of  bait,  especially 
blue  jay?  What  is  the  best  way  to  take 
the  man  scent  off  the  traps?  l.  k.  s. 

Franklinville,  N.  Y. 

The  best  bait  for  foxes  is  a  dead  hen 
in  connection  with  a  nest  of  eggs,  and 
the  best  scent  for  attracting  them  is  hen 
manure.  Select  a  good-sized  bush,  or  a 
small  tree,  having  branches  clear  to  the 
ground.  Suspend  the  hen  by  the  neck 
'at  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
will  appear  as  though  she  had  naturally 
caught  her  head  in  the  branches  and  had 
strangled.  Then  scoop  out  a  shallow 
hole  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  where  it  will 
be  partially  concealed  by  the  branches. 
Fashion  it  like  a  hen’s  ne.st  and  deposit 
therein  a  few  hen’s  eggs.  Kotten  ones 
will  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  any, 
and.  considering  the  present  i)rices.  a 
good  deal  better.  Set  your  traps  in  such 
a  position  that  the  fox  cannot  reach  the 
eggs  without  stepping  over  the  traps. 
Set  several,  for  he  may  not  put  his  foot 
ju-st  where  you  expect,  and,  again,  he 
may  set  his  foot  squarely  on  the  pan 
and  detect  its  yielding  nature  quickly 
enough  to  withdraw  his  foot  before  the 
jaws  close.  So  set  two  or  more  traps 
and  cover  them  carefully  with  leaves. 
Scatter  hen  manure  liberally  around  the 
nest,  and  over  the  traps,  and  near  the 
entrance.  Then,  when  a  fox  sees  the  car¬ 
cass  of  the  hen.  or  gets  a  whiff  of  the 
manure,  he  will  begin  to  investigate.  lie 
will  never  touch  a  hen  under  .such  con¬ 
ditions,  but  he  will  circle  around  the 
bush,  gradually  drawing  closer,  and, 
finally,  when  he  sees  the  nest,  he  will 
forget  a  part  of  his  caution,  and  make  a 
straight  dive  for  the  (‘ggs.  He  might 
discover  them  without  the  presence  of  the 
hen  ;  but,  if  so,  on  approaching  the  nest, 
he  would  use  such  extreme  caution  in  ap¬ 
proaching,  that  he  would  stand  more  tlnin 
an  equal  chance  of  escaping. 

But  there  are  other  points  to  be  ob- 
•served  :  Don’t  use  a  new,  clean  trap,  fresh 
from  the  store,  for  no  fox  will  go  near 
it.  Use  an  old  trap,  covered  with  black 
rust,  and  bury  it  for  a  few  days  in  hen 
manure  before  .setting  it.  Don’t  fasten  it 
to  a  clumsily-driven  wooden  stake,  for 
you  will  make  the  surroundings  too  un¬ 
natural  and  the  fox  will  avoid  them. 
Use  a  steel  pin  instead,  and  drive  it  out 
of  sight  in  the  ground,  and  then  cover  it 
and  the  chain  with  leaves  and  manure. 
Don’t  touch  the  trap,  or  the  bushe.s.  or 
the  eggs,  or  anything  around  them  with 
the  naked  hands.  Make  a  pair  of  mittens 
of  fre.sh,  untanned  calf-skin,  with  the 
hair  on  the  outside.  Bury  them  for  a 
day  or  two  in  hen  manure,  and  wear 
them  when  handling  anything  that  per¬ 
tains  to  the  trap.  Don’t  set  the  trap 
where  you  must  visit  Lt  every  day  to 
learn  results.  The  fox  may  reconnoiter 
for  a  week  before  discovering  or  ap- 
pi'oaching  the  ne.st,  and,  if  he  finds  your 
tracks  near  it,  he  may  let  it  alone.  Set 
the  trap  where  you  can  see  it  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Don't  wear  leather  boots,  \wheu  j 
trapping  foxes.  A  fox  can  detect  human  j 
foot.steps  just  as  well  by  sight  as  by  . 
scent;  and,  if  he  sees  the  sharp  indenta-  , 
tious  made  by  boot  heels,  he  will  leave 
for  parts  unknown.  Make  a  pair  of  moc- 
casims,  similar  to  the  mittens,  get  them 
well  scented,  and  wear  them  instead.  Let 
the  hair  point  backward,  and  you  can 
travel  much  easier  in  them.  i 

The  Indians  who  taught  me  these 
tricks,  away  up  in  \\'iscon.sin,  nearly  40 
ydars  agjo,  used  deerskin  for  ma,king 
their  mittens  and  moccasins,  and  they 
told  me  that,  when  the  moccasins  were 
well  scented,  a  fox  would  often  follow 
their  tracks  directly  to  the  traps.  In  the 
East,  however,  a  deerskin  is  somewhat  . 
hard  to  get.  and  a  calfskin  will  answer 
just  as  well.  Despite  the  provei’bial  saga¬ 
city  of  the  fox.  I  have  often  .seen  Indians  ' 
catch  them  in  deadfalls.  And  there  is  I 
just  one  more  caution  :  MTienever  you  ! 
go  out  after  foxes,  leave  your  pipe  and  ' 
tobacco,  and  whisky  at  home,  and  never 
spit  when  near  the  traps.  Few  things 
will  send  a  fox  kiting  in  the  opposite 
direction  more  (juickly  than  a  whiff  of 
tobacco  smoke  in  the  air,  or  a  dash  of 
tobacco  spittle  on  the  ground. 

r.  0.  ORMSREE. 


If  it  isnl  an  Kastman, 

it  isn't  a  Kodak. 

Every  article  of  real  merit  .sells  best  under  its 
real  name. 

If  it  is  genuinely  good  the  salesman  has  no 
reason  to  camouflage  its  identity  by  giving  it  the 
name  of  a  competing  article. 

When  you  ask  at  the  store  for  a  Kodak  cam¬ 
era,  or  Kodak  film,  or  other  Kodak  goods  and  are 
handed  something  not  of  our  manufacture  you  are 
not  getting  what  you  specified,  which  is  obviously 
unfair  to  you. 

“  Kodak”  is  our  registered 
mark  and  cannot  be  rightly 
of  our  manufacture. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


and  commonlaw  trade- 
applied  except  to  goods 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

W’rite  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  T. 


Steel  Wheels 

will  make  ycmrold  farm  wagon  n  AA|f 
as  good  as  new.  Save  money  be- 
cause  they  never  need  repairs. 

Write  for  our  big  free  book  tell-  pDFp 
ingail  about  them  and  how  they  • 
pay.  Empire  Mlg.  Co..  BoaTeeQHtney.  (lit 


SEEV5®r 

LIMESTONE 


You  Can  Do  It! 

The  food  situation  brings  the  farmer  to  the 
front.  Not  only  must  the  farms  produce 
their  limit  of  crops  this  year,  but  for  a 
period  of  years.  Each  crop  takes  energy 
from  the  soil  which  must  be  restored. 

To  restore  soil  fertility,  you  must  use  lime; 
and  the  lime  which  will  show  biggest  re¬ 
turns  is  Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone  —  the 
highest  test  and  purest  form  of  lime. 
Safest  to  use,  non -caustic,  ground  to  the 
finest  form,  making  it  available  at  once 
for  this  season’s  crops  as  well  as  for  later 
years.  Remember  to  order  Solvay  Pulver¬ 
ized  Limestone — “Always  the  Best”. 

FREE  BOOKLET:  About  lime  and 
how  to  use  it.  Free  on  request. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

501  Milton  Avenue  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


&imim 

Farm,  Garden  and  OreLard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

How  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  bavd  cleaner  fields? 

will  help  you  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  gangs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  Every  tooth  can  be  rais^,  lowered  or  tunied 
to  right  or  left.  Lever 
adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact— the  latest  and  best 
of  riding  cultivators.  We 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  iachmery,garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  ua  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 

2D  ,Grenloch,N  J. 
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KITSELMAN  FENCE 


HORSE-HIGH,  BULL- 

STRONG,  PIG-TIGHT. 
Hade  Of  Open  Hearth  wire 
heavily  nlvanlxed — a  strong 
durable,  long-lasting,  rust-re- 
I  Blstlng  fence.  Sold  direct  to  the 
'  Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here’s  a  few  of  our  big  values 
2e-lneh  Hog  Fene*  •  2Ulfe  a  rod 
47-inch  Farm  Fence-  31Xa  a  rod 
_  .B-ineh  Poultry  Fence -SdHo  a  rod 

In...  Barbed  Wira 

Our  big  Catalog  of  fence  values  shows  lOO  styles 
and  heights  of  FVirm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence  at 
reduced  money-saving  prices.  It’s  free.  Write  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Bos  230  Muncls,  Ind. 


The  Threshing  Problem 
Solved 


Threshes 
from  the 


cowpeas  and  soy  beans 
mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
rye  and  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  "The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years."  W.  F.  Massey. 
"It  will  meet  every  demand."  H.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

ROGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 
Morristown.  Tsnn. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


A  Wkakv  Wintkk. —  If  you  wero  to 
look  out  of  our  sido  Avindow  today  you 
would  hardly  sco  the  Kroup  pictured  at 
Fig.  (>i).  This  was  taken  last  .Tune  when 
the  little  girls  wei-e  playing  out  by  the 
roses.  Lixik  (tut  there  now  and  you  see 
great  heaps  of  snow  with  the  wind  whirl¬ 
ing  and  dancing  the  light  flakes  here  and 
there.  Raise  your  eyes  and  you  will  see 
tlu'  hills  stretching  away  cold  and  bleak — 
drifted  with  snow.  The  trees  in  the  hill 
orchard  stand  in  deep  drifts,  and  I  imag¬ 
ine  the  rabbits  and  mice  are  at  them  in 
spite  of  our  care.  There -are  very  few 
pines  iind  hemlocks  in  our  country,  so  the 
landscaite  has  little  of  the  cheerful  giaxui 
to  relieve  it.  The  ..-hole  asjject  is  dull 
and  criud,  though  tin*  sun  is  shining  and 
the  ice  in  the  brook  and  the  little  jxuids 
is  sparkling.  Purely  this  is  no  tinu'  for 
the  girls  to  sit  under  the  rosebushes.  If 
tlu'y  go  out  at  all  they  ^  ill  b(‘  muffled  uj) 
in  the  warmest  clothing  they  have. 

Looking  Ahead. — Yet  1  think  this  pic¬ 
ture  suits  January  rather  than  .Turn'.  If 
some  of  us  were  shut  in  with  no  hope  that 
Si)ring  will  ever  come  .again  life  would 


in  this  book  which  will  make  you  shiver, 
(larland’s  father  was  an  old  soldier  who 
came  back  from  the  war  with  the  roving 
spirit  of  the  pioneer  fastened  uixui  him. 
lie  had  a  good  farm  in  >Visconsin  close  to 
old  fi-iends  and  la  latives.  but  he  could  not 
be  satisfied — so  he  went  roaming  off  to 
the  W(‘st — to  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  North 
Dakota.  There  came  one  terrible  blizzard 
in  Iowa.  The  family  liv(‘d  in  a  small, 
thinly  built  house  with  sheds  and  barns 
built  Jiiostly  of  poles  and  straw.  The 
blizzard  swept  across  the  plains  and  tore 
and  bit  at  that  frail  hou.se  in  which  par¬ 
ents  and  children  vainly  tried  to  keep 
warm.  While  it  la.sted  this  fierce  cold 
nearly  discouragc'd  the  ijioneer.  but  with 
warmer  weather  and  Spring  he  was  ready 
again  to  go  on  furtlx'r  to  the  sunset.  This 
farmer  would  never  go  Fast  ui  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  sunrise.  lie  thought  that 
would  be  “taking  the  back  trail” — which 
he  never  would  do.  In  North  Dakota 
Garl.and  took  up  a  s('ction  of  (lovei'iinumt 
land,  and  he  tells  how  one  night  he  went 
out  to  sh'ejt  in  tlu*  shanty  so  as  to  hold 
his  claim.  A  blizzard  struck  him  there 
and  he  found  that  a  neighbor  had  com(‘ 
and  tak(‘n  all  his  coal  1  This  neighbor 
finally  saw  his  light  and  came  across  the 


A  Couple  of  the  Cherry-Tops  Under  the  Roses. 


Fig.  65 


hiirdly  he  worth  living  and  many  lonely 
farmhousi's  would  s('em  like  risons.  Rut 
the  beauty  of  it  is  that  we  are  not  shut 
in  with  any  such  hopeless  proposition. 
Spring  is  coming  once  more.  Already  the 
diiys  are  growing  longer.  .Just  as  sure  as 
anything  in  life  Spring  will  finally  come 
dancing  up  our  valley  greatly  surprised 
that  we  ever  for  a  moment  doubted  her 
coming.  The  girls  will  go  out  under  the 
roses  once  more  and  we  shall  not  enjoy 
them  half  as  much  as  we  may  now  enjoy 
thinking  about  them  while  the  storm  roars 
outside.  Oh,  lif('  is  not  to  be  one  long 
perpetual  snowdrift — there  will  be  enough 
of  that  to  make  June  seem  a  fit  daughter 
(if  January.  So  while. the  body  may  be 
a  temporary  slave  to  this  awful  weather 
the  spirit  may  be  fri'C  and  we  may  let  it 
lead  us  back  to  June. 

Silent  ('omi>anion.s. — I  have  spoken  of 
them  before.  J'hey  are  the  people  who 
ste))  out  of  good  (dd  books  and  go  w.alk- 
ing  with  us  through  hours  which  might 
otherwise  be  lonely  and  cheerless.  The 
reading  habit  conu's  as  a  great  blessing 
during  these  wild  days.  Surely  everyone 
who  ever  lived  in  tlu'  country  during  any 
part  of  youth  ought  to  read  “Snow 
Round”  over  and  over.  Some  of  us  know; 
that  by  heart  and  still  we  ix'ad  it.  for  as; 
a  picture  of  old-time  country  life  it  will 
last  for  at  least  one  more  century  as  a 
masterpiece.  Many  of  us  thought  we  were 
many  years  away  from  any  such  con¬ 
dition,  but  this  Winter,  with  its  long  con¬ 
tinued  cold  and  snow,  the  lack  of  fuel  andj 
high  food  cost  and  the  shadow  of  the  war 
have  carried  us  back  a  long  way  to  primi¬ 
tive  conditions.  You  notice  that  is  where 
most  of  us  go  when  the  artificial  thing.s 
of  modern  life  are  taken  from  us.  They 
say  a  man  never  gets  very  far  from  the 
first  2,5  years  of  his  life,  and  sometimes, 
without  knowing  it.  he  goes  back  to  the 
early  habits  of  his  ancestors.  Another 
good  book  to  read  this  Winter  is  “A  Son 
of  the  IMiddle  Rorder.”  by  Hamlin  Gar¬ 
land.  I  have  spoken  of  this  before.  It  is 
a  great  study  of  life  on  a  Western  farm 
and  shows  why  .some  boys  leave  the 
country.  There  are  some  Winter  pictures 


pi'airie  carrying  a  sack  of  coal  on  his  back. 
It  is  a  great  book  and  you  should  read  it, 
if  for  no  other  reason  to  realize  what  such 
life  meant  to  mother  and  her  daughters. 
Garland  gives  a  powerful  description  of 
the  way  his  mother  was  stricken  as  the 
result  of  overwork  and  lack  of  proper 
care.  This  is  only  one  of  dozens  of  books 
which  will  make  the  finest  of  silent  com¬ 
panions  this  Winter. 

The  War  Shadow. — We  all  feel  it  and 
it  seenis  i)eculiarly  near  in  these  times  of 
cold  and  dei)ression.  We  must  not  let  it 
swamp  us  or  take  the  energy  and  hope,  out 
of  us,  for  farmers  are  facing  the  biggest 
job  they  have  ever  undertaken.  Most  of 
us  must  change  cur  plans  and  drop  some 
of  the  work  which  seemed  necessai’y  in 
former  years.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  give 
up  nio.st  hoed  crops  and  potatoes  and  put 
in  barley,  oats  and  Soy  beans.  Much  of 
our  rye  and  vetch  will  not  be  plowed 
under,  but  we  shall  seed  to  clover  and 
turn  in  the  hogs  to  eat  the  gn'en  down. 
This  is  not  the  best  way  .To  handle  such 
cover  crops,  but  it  seems  the  best  we  can 
do  this  ■y’ear.  This  promises  to  be  our 
bearing  apple  year,  and  we  shall  care  for 
the  orchard  first  of  all.  After  that  will 
come  the  production  df  such  food  as  our 
labor  can  handle.'  and  I  think  most  of  it 
will  be  corn  and  broadcast  .  seeding  of 
sm.all  grain."  T^*'  contimu'd  (-(.(Id  has.  I 
think,  killed  the  peach  buds  and  also  badly 
injured. many  of  the  peach  tix'es.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  snow  will  help  the  grain 
and  grass  crops.  Our  plans  are  not  all 
made  yet.  but  we  shall  cut  out  all  the  hoed 
crops  i)ossible  and  stay  hy  the  fruit  and 
grain.  While  this  war  is  a  horrible  thing 
and  hardly  begun  for  us.  we  must  not  let 
it  shadow  us  too  much.  Th(‘  farmers,  and 
especially  the  “one-man  farmers.”  have 
always  been  the  true  conservative  element 
in  American  society,  and  they  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  in  the  future.  Let  us  not  get 
“rattled”  or  despondent.  We  are  going- 
through  a  hard  campaign.  We  shall  get 
what  is  coming  to  us  before  long  and  we 
must  stand  up  and  take  our  part  of  the 
conflict  with  good  .spirit. 

Make  Him  Work. — Ob,  these  are  great 


Does  Orchard 
Care  Pay? 

The  returns  per  acre 
of  40  corn-belt  orchards 
for  the  last  three  years  are 
as  follows: 

Properly  pruned  and  sprayed  areas,  total  received,  $176.00  per 
acre,  net  profit  $143.00  per  acre.  Untreated  areas,  total  re¬ 
ceived  $18.00  per  acre,  net  profit  riolhing.  There  is  only  one  answer 
to  that  question: 

Ask  About  The  FIECD-OSPRAYMO  LINE 
which  includes  a  Sprayer  for  Every  Need 

The  Ospraymo  Policy  is  to  give  big  values  for  moderate  prices, 
Thp  Ospraymo  Catalog  goes  into  details  and  gives  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  most  want. 

WRITE  FOR  A  FREE  COPY 
10  cents  brings  the  handsome  94-page  book 
“Why  and  Holo  of  Orchard  Success" 

T7TTr.T,n  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 


TAN  DARI 


The  Universal  Sprayer  with  a  Hundred  Use* 

Gives  a  lifetime 
of  good  service 

Every  Standard 
Spray  Pump  carries 
an  absolute  guaran¬ 
tee  for  five  years. 
Butitssimplemech- 
anism  insures  a  life¬ 
time  of  service. 

Light,  strong,  built 
to  last,  the  Stand¬ 
ard  has  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  backing  of 
more  than  150,000 
users.  It  is  so  sturdy 
that  no  spraying 

t  to  work  improperly. Every 
part  is  of  brass.  Nothing  to  break  or  rust. 

Sprays  the  highest  trees  from  the  ground. 
With  knapsack  attachment,  (furnished  at 
slight  additional  cost)  it  sprays  low  growing 
crops  as  fast  as  you  can  walk.  Good  for 


ing  stock. 

Sold  by  the  better  class  of  hardware  dealers 
and  seedsmen.  If  your  dealer  does  not  haveit, 
we  will  sell  you  direct. 

Price  54.00  prepaid 
(West  of  Denver  5  5 *00) 

Write  today  for 
special  offer  and 
catalog  M. 

The  STANDARD 
STAMPING  CO. 

953  Main  St. 

Huntington, W 


Does  a  Clean  Job — 
Saves  a  Lot  of  Work 

^That's  the  story  of  “SCALECIDE,”  the 
premier  dormant  spray.  It  will  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  up  San  Jose  scale — will  also 
control  apple  canker,  collar  rot,  bud 
moth,  case  bearer,  aphis,  pear  psylla, 
etc.  No  other  spray  will  do  all  this. 
“SCALECIDE”  can  be  put  on  in  one- 
half  the  usual  fimc— a 
great  saving  in  labor 
and  you  get  through  on 
time.  Pleasant  to  han¬ 
dle.  Sold  on  Money 
Back  Basis. 

SfTid  todntf  for  booklet 
No.  H. 

B.G.  PRATT  CO.. 

M’f’g  Chemists 
50  Church  Street 
Dept.  N  New  York  _ 


This  Spray  Outfit  Only  ^180 


to  8  gallons  of  liqtiid  per  minute  at  a  pressure  of  176  lbs.  It  cornea 
complete  with  100  gallon  tank,  60  ft.  of  hose,  4  nozzles,  2-8  HP 
Heavi  DutI  Gasoline  Engine  with  battery  ignition.  It  is  the  most 
remarkable  value  ever  placed  on  the  market.  It  gives  you  h  regular 
mistand  notastream.  It  penetrates  to  all  parts  of  the  tree,  special 
attachments  can  be  had  for  spraying  potatoes.^  Catalog  free  for 
the  asking.  Buy  now  when  you  can  get  deliveries,  shipments  are 
slow,  place  your  order  to-day. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  Streep  New  York  City 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


The  Best  for  Small  Fruit  Growers 


“I  believe  the  Goulds  ‘Pomona’  Barrel  Pump  is  the  best  for 
small  fruit  growers,”  writes  W.  B.  Nissley  in  charge  of  j 
k  "Vegetable  Gardening  at  the  Ne-w  York  State  School  of  A 
^  Agriculture,  Long  Island,  “it  is  of  sufficient  strength  and  ia 
large  enough  to  maintain  a  high,  even  pressure,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  things  to  keep  in  mind  for  sue- 
cessful  spraying.”  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 

^  r\'t  TT  c  c  *00  A'Viris  cv 


Goulds  Fig.  1100 
Tomooa*'  Baixel  Sprayst 
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days,  and  if  v.-o  could  know  some  of  the 
thinfjs  being  done  in  homes  all  about  us 
we  should  find  our  own  burdens  lighter. 
In  one  home  a  man  and  woman  of  middle 
age  have  sent  their  boy  to  the  army.  They 
urged  him  to  enlist.  He  i.s  “somewhere  in 
France  I”  One  night  father  came  home 
to  find  mother  ver.v  serious  and  a  little 
trembly  in  voice. 

“Oh."  she  said  ;  “I  have  been  told  that 
the  Kaiser  has  offered  a  big  reward  to  the 
German  soldier  who  will  capture  and 
bring  to  him  the  first  American  prisonei'. 
Is  that  true?" 

“That  is  what  I  hear."  said  father. 

“Hut  think  of  it  I  Suii|)Ose  it  should  be 
Harry — what  would  you  say?” 

Father  had  his  feeling.s — as  all  men 
Imve,  but  he  saw  the  part  he  should  play. 

‘AVell,  ma.  T  don’t  know  and  perhaps  I 
should  not  say  it.  but  I  know  Harry’s  pai*- 
ents — -especially  his  mothei’ — and  I  think 
that  any  German  soldier  who  gets  our  boy 
and  drags  him  to  the  Kaiser  for  exhibition 
will  earn  all  that  Germany  can  give  him 
and  won’t  have  enough  of  himself  left  to 
enjoy  it !’’ 

Mother  saw  father’s  shoulders  square 
ui)  as  he  spoke.  Her  own  father  had  been 
a  soldier  in  the  Civil  "War.  and  she  had 
a  reputation  for  express'ing  herself.  Her 
boy  was  on  trial.  She  had  been  all  for 
peace,  but  as  she  went  ‘^o  the  kitchen  to 
bring  in  the  supper  her  head  was  high 
:ind  her  eyes  were  bright  and  she  said, 
over  her  shoulder : 

“Father.  I  think  you  ai’e  right — I 
hoi>e  so.’’  Ti.  w.  c. 


Backyard  Garden  Notes 

1.  Would  you  recommend  co.al  ashes  on 
loam  soil  that  is  rathei'  hard?  2.  Would 
you  recommend  cabbage,  beet  leaves  and 
stalks  and  waste  leaves  as  good  fertilizer 
on  potato  patches?  o.  Would  you  con¬ 
sider  a  mixture  of  formaldehyde  good  for 
seed  potatoes,  and  should  these  potatoes 
be  placed  in  this  mixture  before  or  after 
cutting?  I  have  done  a  little  farming  in 
the  past  year  and  exi)ect  to  do  some  this 
year.  I  have  had  very  good  success  con¬ 
sidering  my  knowledge  of  the  trade,  secur¬ 
ing  about  bu.  of  potatoes  out  of  2^2 
bu.  planted  in  a  lot  00x120.  T  have  been 
advised  to  out  lime  on  the  soil,  which  I 
have  done,  but  I  am  uncertain  about  leav¬ 
ing  the  refuse  of  cabbage  leaves,  etc.,  and 
would  like  some  information  on  this  point. 
4.  ’I'o  jire.sierve  eggs  in  water  gl.ass,  is  it 
wise  to  put  the  eggs  in  solution  as  soon 
as  laid,  or  hold  them  for  a  few  days  before 
storing  them  in  the  solution?  n.  T..  n. 

Allentown,  Pa. 

1.  This,  we  assume,  i.s  a  backyjird  gar¬ 
de:).  The  coal  ashes  contain  little  if  any 
pliint  food,  but  they  often  show  good  re¬ 
sults  when  worked  into  the  .soil.  This  is 
due  to  a  mechanical  effect.  They  will 
bind  open  or  sand.v  soils  together  so  as 
to  increase  its  capacity  for  holding  water, 
while  they  open  or  .separate  the  heavier 
soils  so  a.s  to  give  better  drainage  and 
jiiring.  The  coal  ashes  al.so  make  a  good 
ciiri-ier  for  plant  food.  Many  people  keep 
them  under  cover  and  i)our  the  liquid  ma¬ 
nures  over  them.  Then  when  they  dry 
they  may  be  spread  and  will  carry  the 
plant  food  taken  from  the  llcpiids. 

2.  It  will  be  safe  to  leave  the  stalks  and 
leaves  on  potato  ground.  We  would  not 
leave  the  potato  stalks  tliei'o  as  they 
might  increase  the  amount  of  rot  or  blight. 
Each  family  of  plants  will  luive  diseases 
or  insects  peculiar  to  itself,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  good  practice  to  u.se  the  refuse 
on  the  ground  where  another  crop  of  the 
siime  i)lant.s  is  to  be  grown.  They  can, 
however,  be  u.sed  when  other  and  different 
crops  follow. 

-A  solution  of  one  pint  of  formalde¬ 
hyde  to  80  gallons  of  w:iter,  or  in  that 
proportion,  is  used  to  kill  the  germs  of 
sciib  on  seed  potatoes.  This  solution  is 
put  in  a  barrel  or  tank  and  the  seed  pota¬ 
toes,  after  rinsing,  are  put  into  the  solu¬ 
tion  and  left  there  about  two  hours.  Then 
they  are  taken  out  and  may  be  cut  for 
planting.  This  treatment  will  kill  the 
scab  germs  on  the  seed  potatoes,  but  will 
not,  of  course,  prevent  scab  if  the  germs 
are  in.  the  .soil.  It  will  pay  to  use  this 
treatment.  IVe  would  not  use  lime  on 
potiito  ground  because  it  favors  the  growth 
of  this  scab  disease. 

4.  The  eggs  should  be  put  into  water 
gl-'ss  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are 
laid.  The  eggs  will  lose  more  anej  more 
of  their  quality  the  longer  they  are  kept. 
The  water  gbiss  cannot  improve  their 
quality,  it  ciin  only  hold  most  of  what  they 
have. 
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Mushrooms 

An  interesting  article  iijjpeared  on  page 
88  entitled  “IMushi’ooms  for  Home  Sup¬ 
plies.”  in  which  the  writer  iicquaints  us 
with  his  experience  in  growing  mush¬ 
rooms  in  a  lemon-curing  tent  located  in 
a  citrus  packing  house.  I  have  had  some 
valuable  experience  in  growing  mu.sh- 
rooms  in  a  cellar,  and  am  sure  tluit  many 
can  profit  by  the  mistakes  which  I  have 
made. 

A  bed  was  i)re[)iired  in  ii  cool  luit  poor¬ 
ly  ventilated  celbii'  under  our  <lwelling- 
house.  The  mushroom  spawn  was  ijlanted 
in  about  10  inches  of  old  horse  manure  at 
one  inch  from  the  sui-face.  the  rate  of 
I)lanting  being  two  sqimre  inches  of  .spawn 
to  each  square  foot  of  surface  in  the  bed. 
After  a  week  I  covere<l  the  bed  with 
about  an  inch  of  i-ich  sandy  loam.  After 
waiting  patiently  for  a  month  I  was 
greatly  disappointed  to  find  that  the 
spawn  had  not  started  to  grow.  'When 
removing  some  of  the  manure,  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  heating;  so  I  .soaked  the 
bed  with  water.  No  mushrooms  came  up 
within  several  weeks,  and  when  a  few  did 
come  up  they  were  quickly  destroyed  by 
small  white  maggots  which  appeared  in 
great  numbers.  The  bed  had  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  basement  because  of  a 
very  offensive  odor. 

A  neighbor  who  is  quite  succe.ssful  in 
the  art  of  mushroom  growing  said  that 
my  fit  ill)  re  to  get  a  good  crop  w.as  due  to 
the  poor  condition  of  the  manure,  and  to 
the  lack  of  good  ventilation  in  the  cellar. 
He  uses  fresh  horse  mjinure  from  stables 
where  the  horse  have  been  bedded  with 
.straw,  and  grows  his  mushrooms  in  a 
well-ventilated  cellar.  If  one  handles  the 
proposition  of  growing  mushrooms  with 
the  proper  care  he  can  reasonably  expect 
to  get  good  retuims  for  his  time. 

Michigan.  Paul  c.  .tamikson. 


Blight  on  Garden  Beans 

Gan  you  dijignose  the  trouble  with  my 
war  garden,  so  tlujt  I  ma.y  apply  the 
proper  remedies  this  year?  Some  bu.sh 
Tiimas  which  I  started  early  in  pots  de¬ 
veloped  a  blight  about  the  middle  of  the 
Summer.  The  trouble  slowly  spread 
until  it  included  the  rest  of  the  beans, 
tomatoes,  egg  plant  and  even  the  hardy 
string  bean.  I  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
.soon  iifter  the  trouble  started,  and  at 
later  intervals,  but  to  no  effect.  All  of 
the  leaves  of  the  beans  and  tomatoes 
dropped,  but  a  new  growth  of  lesives  ap- 
l)e!ii-ed  on  the  Limas  late. in  the  Summer 
!ind  they  were  in  blossom  in  October. 
When  the  trouble  started,  the  plants 
seemed  to  dry  up;  the  leaves  appeared 
rusty,  with  splotches  of  rusty  red  under¬ 
neath.  The  disease  did  not  affect  in  the 
lea.st  th(‘  pepper  plants  or  celery  close  by. 

Yonkei’s,  N.  Y.  w.  u.  s. 

Yuor  bush  Lima  bean  vines  were  in  all 
probability  infected  with  one  or  more  of 
the  various  foims  of  blight  common  to 
this  pliint.  Vei-y  likely  tin*  infection  Wiis 
carried  on  the  seed.  Bordeaux  spray 
.should  be  effective  against  this  di.sease 
but  it  must  be  aiiiilied  as  a  preventive.  It 
is  quite  worthless  iis  a  cure.  Fin-ther- 
inore,  when  planting  the  seed  eliminate 
all  those  which  are  wrinkhul  or  have 
dark  brown  or  reddish  spots  in  the  form 
of  little  abrasions  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Such  spots  indicate 
the  presence  of  di.sease  in  the  seisl.  Youi- 
trouble  may  have  spread  to  the  other 
beans,  especially  if  you  disturbed  the  in¬ 
fected  vines,  when  they  were  wet  with 
dew  or  rain.  Do  not  think  that  the  beau 
disea.st's  spreaed  to  the  tomatoes  and  the 
egg  plants;  these  vegetable.s  have  distinct 
diseases  of  their  own. 

Bordeaux  mixture  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  be.st  preventive  for  blight 
of  vegetables.  Seed,  free  from  disease 
infection,  a  properly  fertilized  soil,  rota¬ 
tion,  ample  space  for  the  development  of 
each  plant  and  planting  at  the  right  time 
are  all  Important  factors  for  be.st  success 
in  the  avoidance  of  plant  diseases. 

R.  w.  n. 


Onk  Summer  morning  Spink,  while 
cycling  down  a  very  narrow  lane,  encoun¬ 
tered  a  largo  flock  of  bleating  sheep.  For 
Ji  space  he  wobbled  successfully.  Finally, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  dismount.  A 
problem  vexed  his  mind.  “Look  here.” 
he  said,  addressing  the  shepherd,  “what  on 
earth  do  you  do,  driving  a  flock  of  sheep 
along  a  narrow  road  like  this,  w’hen  you 
meet  another  flock  coming  in  the  ofiposite 
direction?”  ‘AVaal.”  answered  the  man, 
“ye  just  drive  straight  on,  both  of  ye.  and 
the  one  that  has  the  best  dogs  gets  the 
most  sheep  I” — London  Farm  and  Home. 


Niagara  Dusters  Save  Labor,  Time  and 
Material  and  Insure  Better  Fruit 


they  combine  eflicieiicy  with  simplicity,  durability  and  lightness  of 
weight — operated  by  any  three-horst^-i.ower  engine.  They  apply  the 
dust  so  rapidly  that  frequent  applications  can  he  made  over  large  acre¬ 
age  at  critical  times. 

Dust  Apples,  Peaches,  Cherries,  Plums,  etc. 
1917  Developments  in  Material 

For  APPIiES — A  Niagara  mixture  has  been  developed  which  will  con¬ 
trol  fungus  dkseases  (apple  scab)  chewing  imsects  (loaf  roller  and  cod¬ 
ling  moth)  sucking  imsects  (aphis  and  red  hugs). 

For  I’EACHES — Niagara  Peach  Mixtui’e  lias  been  developed  to  control 
Brown  Rot,  ITacli  Scab  and  Curculio  without  damage  to  the  foliage, 
and  late  applications  have  been  found  to  produce  marked  improvement 
ill  color  as  well  as  keeping  qualities. 

This  is  Important  to  You  this  Year 

Every  user  of  Niagara  Dusting  Machines  is  assured  a  supply  of  Niagara 
Dust  Mixture.  We  have  purcha.sed  enough  raw  material  in  adv.ance  to 
supply  you. 

Write  for  Free  Book  on  Dusting 

•w’hich  describes  our  various  hand  and  power  models.  Tell  us  the  size 
of  your  orchard,  and  the  kind  of  fruit.  Let  us  show  you  how  to  make 
your  orchard  pay  better. 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY 

136  Main  Street  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


MODEL  D-1 

Shown  complete  in  every  detail 
(no  extras — Niagara  Dusters  are 
siiipped  ready  to  run).  This  is  the 
largest  size  duster  and  requires  a 
3-iiorse-power  gas  engine  shown 
here  mounted  on  special  wagon 
adapted  for  Apple  orcliard  work. 
Also  shipped  on  skids  with  or 
without  engine.  (New  Way  Air¬ 
cooled). 


FREE 

BOOK 

COUPON 


‘Here’s  your  copy  of 
‘  Better  F  arming,’  Joe” 

“And  yours  is  the  fifth  I’ve  delivered  in 
the  past  month. 

"Every  man  who  got  one  has  been  tell¬ 
ing  me  about  it. 

George  Foster  said  it  was  the  finest 
book  on  tillage  he  ever  saw — so  complete 
and  clear. 

Said  it  gave  him  more  practical  ideas 
about  how  to  get  more  out  of  his  farm 
than  any  ten  books  he  ever  read. 

“He’s  trying  out  the  Atlas  Farm  Powder 
on  his  place  now  and  says  he  is  getting 
wonderful  results. 

Told  me  to  tell  you  to  drive  over  and 
let  him  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to  use 
Atlas  Powder  and  how  quick  it  cleans  up 
a  lot  of  tough  jobs.” 

How  about  your  copy  of“Better  Farm¬ 
ing?”  It  would  pay  you  to  write  for  it 
today. 

«■ 

Atlas  Po'wder  Compan'/ 

■WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


atlas  powder  CO.,  Wilmington.  Del. 

Send  me  your  120-paire  book  "Better  Farming.”  I  am  interested  in 
use  of  explosives  for  the  purpose  before  which  I  mark  X: 

□  STUMP  BLASTING  □  DITCH  DIGGING 

□  BOULDER  BLASTING  □  ROAD  BUILDING 

□  SUBSOIL  BLASTING  □  TREE  PLANTING 


NamcL. 


-Address- 


EN 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ” square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  ailvcrtisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ol 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  ca-ses  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  ol 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Hearing  on  the  School  Bill 

ITr  are  notified  that  a  hearing  on  the  Martin 
School  Hill  (AsHcmhiy  Hill  2(i)  vill  he  held,  in  the 
Axxetnhlu  dhamlter,  Alhanii,  on  Fehruary  5.  This 
hill  proposes  to  repeal  the  present  law.  There  must 
he  a  hiy  gathering  of  fanners  and  their  representa¬ 
tives  at  this  hearing.  Send  strong  and  determined 
men  and  women  who  are  not  afraid  to  go  on  record! 

E^■KRY  year  at  this  season  we  have  many  <iiies- 
tions  from  farmers  who  have  clipped  oats,  frost¬ 
ed  potatoes  or  old  corn.  Will  they  grow?  Are  they 
safe  to  use  as  seed?  Frost  has  crept  into  many  a 
“safe”  cellar  this  .season.  Asti  the  seed!  Nothing 
.els'^  can  answer  the  question.  A  few  of  the  oats- and 
corn  kernels  or  half  a  dozen  of  the  potatoes  cut  as 
for  a  crop  and  tested  in  damp  cloth  or  planted  in 
boxes,  will  tell  the  story  as  nothing  else  can.  'This 
year,  more  -than  any  other  gone  before,  it  will  pay  to 
test  the  seed.  We  would  tell  you,  if  we  could,  but 

the  seed  knows  more  about  it. 

«! 

ON  the  day  this  Avas  Avritten  we  threAA’-  into  the 
Avastebasket  at  least  .‘15, 000  printed  Avords  of 
advice  to  farmers.  And  this  is  not  a  particularly 
prolific  day.  The  advice  ran  all  the  Avay  from  hoAV 
to  kill  rats  to  how  to  behave  at  the  table.  Among 
the  rest  we  found  the  folloAA'ing,  addressed  to  “The 
Farmers  of  New  England,”  by  Sinclair  Kennedy: 

What  do  vou  think  of  an  able-bodied  woman  keeping 
six  other  Avomen  to  do  the  housework  for  a  family  of 
one?  W'hat  do  you  think  of  a  man  having  three  to  six 
automobiles  just  to  carry  him  and  his  famil.v  to  and 
fro?  There  are  r)(),0()()  to  (iO.OOO  in  the  candy  bu.siness 
in  New  England.  These  people  are  not  only  Avasting 
their  own  labor,  hut  they  are  Avasting  other  peoples’, 
for  they  use  coal  AA-hich  has  been  mined  and  transiiorted 
by  lahiir,  materials  which  have  been  produced  and  trans¬ 
ported  by  labor,  and,  further,  their_  finished  product 
takes  more  labor  to  disiiose  of  it.  This  labor  should  be 
available  for  the  farmer  and  at  a  price  which,  instead 
of  raising  the  cost  of  living  to  everyone,  Avill  keep  the 
necessities  of  life  Avithin  the  reach  of  all, 

^Ir.  Keiiiiod.A’'  should  add  the  thousands  aa'Iio  manu¬ 
facture  -and  sell  liquor  and  cigars.  Idien  he  would 
surely  have  an  industrial  army.  P.ut  how  much  help 
Avould  these  men  and  Avomen  be  on  a  farm?  Could  a 
candy-maker  be  tnisted  Avith  a  good  team?  What 
sort  of  a  jol)  Avoiild  a  jeweler  make  at  milking  or  at 
seeding  grain?  Who  is  to  driA’e  these  AUiAA’iHing 
AA'oi'kers  out  on  the  farm,  and  AA'hat  part  of  the  army 
Avill  keep  them  there?  It  is  true  that  their  Avork  is 
not  essential,  but  Avhy  plan  to  put  all  this  unskilled 
labor  on  the  farm?  Farmers  need  the  skilled  farm 
laborers  Avho  have  left  them  for  higher  Avages  in  the 
city.  Make  it  possible  for  farmers  to  compete  in  the 
labor  market  for  skilled  Avorkmen,  and  the  food  prop¬ 
osition  Avill  be  settled. 

DAIUYIMEN  are  under  obligations  to  Prof.  C.  F. 

Warren  of  Cornell  for  the  AVork  he  did  in 
.shoAving  the  cost  of  producing  milk  and  in  defending 
his  figures.  WheneA'er  an  “inA^estigation”  starts,  the 
milk  distributors  come  up  Avith  the  figures  to  shoAV 
the  cost  of  distribution.  They  get  them  doAvn  to 
the  fraction  of  a  cent,  and  they  are  prepared  by  high- 
jiriced  bookkeepers  so  that  feAA'  people  can  detect  the 
"water”  or  padding.  In  order  to  meet  the  distrib¬ 
utors  fairly,  the  farmers  must  sIioav  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  milk.  Unless  they  can  do  this  and  iirove 
their  figures  they  Avill  he  at  a  disadvanta,ge  in  any 
contest  Avith  die  distributors.  Dr.  Warren  figured  the 
costs  of  production  carefully,  and  held  his  ground 
in  the  attempt  to  disprove  them.  We  must  have 
these  accurate  figures  on  production  for  all  crops. 
P>efore  this  Avar  is  over  prices  for  practically  all 
farm  products  Avill  be  investigated.  The  distrib- 
utoi-s  Avill  have  their  figures  shaved  doAvn  to  a  mill 
to  show  the  cost  of  handling.  We  must  have  the 
exact  cost  of  production  in  order  to  meet  them,  or  be 
at  a  disadvantage. 


IT  must  be  evident  to  anyone  that  the  old  com- 
lietitive  sy.stem  of  conducting  business  has  broken 
doAvn.  We.  have  been  told  of  its  efiiciency  for  the 
jiast  20  years,  and  it  has  been  used  as  the  “star”  ar¬ 
gument”  against  any  serious  effort  at  substituting 
co-operation.  Noav  the  Avar  finds  us  almost  helpless 
propi'i'ly  to  distribute  food  and  other  necessities  un¬ 
der  the  jiresent  cut-throat  methods  of  conducting 
business.  'The  hope  for  the  future  of  this  country 
lies  in  united  co-operative  action,  with  a  fairer 
chance  for  the  producers. 

OUll  old  friend  EdAvard  Van  Alstyne  has  passed 
on  into  the  undiscovered  country.  He  had  been 
failing  for  some  time,  but  the  end  came  on  January 
17,  unexpectedly.  Mr.  Van  Alstyne,  or  “Van,”  as  he 
Avas  familiarly  called,  Avas  a  noted  figure  in  Ncav 
Y'ork  agriculture,  and  in  former  yeai’s  he  traA'eled 
through  many  States  at  institute  Avork.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  EdAvard  Van  Alstyne  Avas  the  best  farmers’ 
institute  organizer  and  Avorker  in  the  country.  Other 
men  apjilied  themselves  to  the  study  of  other  lines 
of  farm  education,  but  to  Van  Al.styne  the  institute 
Avas  the  supreme  study  of  a  life.  He  Avorked  earnest¬ 
ly  and  sincerely  to  maintain  and  develop  this  jiart  of 
farm  education,  Avhich  many  believed  had  served  its 
full  time.  Van  Alstyne  Avas  a  farmer — the  sixth 
descendant  of  his  family  on  this  one  farm.  He  Avas  a 
practical  farmer  and  made  a  success  of  his  farming. 
He  Avas  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  and  he  held 
to  them  steadfastly.  He  died  as  he  desired — in  the 
harness — working  to  the  last  and  facing  the  great 
change  or  adventure  of  death  as  one  Avho  jias.ses  on 
to  higher  and  more  useful  labor.  He  fought  his  fight 
and  did  his  duty  as  he  saw  it.  I’eace  to  him! 

» 

The  battle  over  the  school  hiAV  is  on  at  Albany  in 
full  blast.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  to  repeal 
the  present  hiAA'.  It  is  Assembly  Hill  No.  2(>.  ’The 
fight  has  come  to  a  fiuestion  of  repeal  or  amendment. 
We  haA'e  yet  to  find  a  dozen  disinterested  parties 
Avho  say  they  are  fully  satisfied  Avith  this  hiAV.  A 
great  majority  of  the  peojile  aa’Iio  Avrite  us  in  its 
faA’or  admit  that  it  is  not  perfect,  and  Avill  not  de¬ 
fend  it  as  a  Avhole.  They  Avant  it  “.given  a  fair  trial" 
— eA'idently  because  in  another  year  a  large  iirojtor- 
tion  of  the  school  projierty  could  be  sold  !  -\  fmA'  of 

our  readers  see  fit  to  impugn  ’I’liE  K.  N.-Y.’s  motives 
in  standing  for  the  rejieal  of  this  law.  ’riie.A'  say 
“Yoff  have  to  take  the  position  you  do."'  A  niimher 
ot  big  interests  and  “big  men  have  in  times  past  tried 
to  force  us  into  a  public  ])osition  on  A’arious  subjects. 
Ask  them  Iioav  they  came  out  and  you  Avill  never 
a.gain  accuse  this  paper  of  taking  any  public  position 
through  fear  of  any  man,  men,  money  or  machine. 
Aside  from  sound  argiiinents  against  the  hiAV,  Ave 
stand  on  the  broad  (piestion  of  rights  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  and  “consent  of  -the  governed.”  For  .‘10  years 
past,  Avhenever  Ave  Avanted  to  knoAV  the  sentiment  of 
farmers,  Ave  have  gone  right  to  them  for  a  fair,  oiien 
discussion.  We  have  never  failed  to  get  their  true 
point  of  A-ieAv  in  this  Avay,  and  Avhen  thus  expressed 
it  has  never  proved  to  he  Avrong.  In  the  present  case 
Ave  have  on  record  the  oiiinion  of  thousands  of  intel¬ 
ligent  farmers,  and  over  O.o  per  cent  of  them  ojipose 
this  hiAA".  'This  coin-'inces  us  that  a  great  majority 
of  country  iieople  do  not  AA’ant  the  Uiaa’,  and.  that 
being  so,  Ave  stand  for  them  and  oppose  it.  "We  are 
Avell  aAvare  that  many  able  men,  practically  all  the 
politicians  and  the  great  educational  machine  at  .\1- 
haiiy,  Avant  this  hiAV.  They  are  Avell  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  but  it  is  entirely  clear  that  the 
great  rank  and  file  of  country  people  do  not  Avaiit 
this  hiAV.  'There  has  never  been  in  the  last  50  years 
any  moA’ement  among  New  York  country  people  so 
nearly  unanimous  as  this  jirotest.  'Therefore,  Avith 
all  due  respect  for  those  avIio  think  otherAvise,  Ave 
stand  for  our  people.  We  Avill  help  them  express 
their  sentiments  and  organize  their  forces,  and  Ave 
Avill  fight  Avith  them  for  the  rights  of  the  majority. 
'This  is  not  a  narrow  or  in-ejudiced  vieAV.  It  is  broad 
as  the  uniA’erse  and  AA'ide  as  humanity.  No  small, 
closely  organized  group  has  the  right  to  force  hiAvs 
or  practices  AA'hich  are  oft'eiisiA'e  to  the  majorit.v  I 
No  effective  free  government  or  system  of  education 
can  ever  rise  above  the  plain,  common  thoipaht  of 
the  majority!  'The  great  majority  of  people  ])er- 
sonally  interested  in  rural  education  are  opposed  to 
this  hiAV.  We  stand  on  these  propositions. 

t'.: 

The  attempt  to  relieve  the  fuel  situation  by  shut¬ 
ting  doAvn  business  Avas  only  jiartly  successful, 
OAviug  to  the  cold  and  storms.  In  the  lai*ge  cities 
most  people  accepted  the  situation  Avith  reasonable 
good  nature.  When  the  order  AA^as  first  giA’en  out 
there  AA'ere  some  Avho  thought  the  American  people 
Avould  not  submit  to  Avar  discipline.  'They  Avere  mis¬ 
taken.  'The  great  majority  of  the  people  in  this 
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country  stand  ready  to  give  up  their  means  and 
their  comfort  in  any  true  aid  to  the  .government. 
They  Avant  a  .square  deal  and  common  sense  in  pub¬ 
lic  administration,  but  they  aaTII  stand  and  endure 
hardship  Avhenever  it  is  necessary.  'The  aAvful  Aveath- 
er  has  held  up  the  entire  nation's  busines.s,  and  feAv 
of  us  realize  the  .suffering  and  trial  it  has  caused. 
'The  past  Aveek  has  been  a  .great  test  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  and  they  have  stood  it  Avell. 

* 

ONE  of  the  best  acts  of  the  Ngav  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  at  its  late  conA-ention  AA-as  the 
approA'al  of  the  folloAving  resolution,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Datus  C.  Smith  of  Columbia  County : 

^Yhpl•pas,  Tlip  farnipi's’  Avlipat  has.  since  August  last, 
been  delivered  by  the  Food  Administration  to  the  miller 
at  fixed  price.s.  the  millers  agreeing  with  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  .sell  the  product  of  the  wheat  at  a  profit 
of  25  cents  a  barrel  on  flour  and  50  cents  a  ton  on  bran 
and  shorts ;  and. 

Whereas,  'The  licensed  dealers  Avere  in  October  la.st 
able  to  sell  Avheat  bran  in  Eastern  New  York  at  .$58  a 
ton  or  1p.ss,  all  of  the  interests  doubtless  then  getting 
their  full  alloAA-ed  profits ;  and. 

Whereas.  'The  price  of  Avheat  bran  was  advanced  dur¬ 
ing  December  last  to  .$4.5  to  .$4S  a  ton  by  the  .same  deal¬ 
ers.  indicating  an  abnonnal,  unreasonable  and  illegal 
lirofit  to  the  various  interests  of  .$7  to  .$10  a  ton,  taken 
from  the  farmer,  on  the  basis  of  the  October  price,  and 
more  yet  on  the  basis  of  the  Food  Administration’s 
“Milling  Circular,”  effective  December  25th,  be  it 
_  Itesolved,  by  the  Ncav  Y'ork  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  in  annual  meeting  assembled.  That  the  Federal 
authorities  be  urged  to  demand  and  secure  reimburse¬ 
ment  by  the  various  interests  of  all  excess  profits  taken 
from  the  farmers  throughout  the  country  on  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings  and  flour  middlings  produced  from  Avheat  taken 
at  fixed  prices. 

Mr.  .Tillius  H.  Hariie.s,  at  the  head  of  the  Wheat 
Committee  in  the  National  Food  Administration,  is 
already  on  record  in  'ITie  R.  N.-Y.  as  saying  that  the 
lirice  of  bran  has  been  fixed  at  .IS  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  Avheat  per  ton,  making  the  price  about  ,$28 
])er  ton  in  Ncav  Y'ork.  jiliis  the  cost  of  bags  at  the 
mill.  Noav  let  us  test  it  out  and  .see  if  the  admini.s- 
trator  Avill  be  abl(>  to  enforce  his  re,gulation  Avith  the 
big  mills  and  feed  dealers.  If  farmers  AA’ho  have 
bought  bran  will  get  a  bill  of  it  shoAving  freight  and 
price,  and  send  it  to  us.  Ave  Avill  follow  it  up  and  see 
Avhetlier  or  not  a  regulated  price  can  be  enforced 
for  the  farmer  Avho  bii.A’s  bran,  as  Av'ell  as  against  the 
farmer  Avho  raises  and  sells  Avheat. 

J*: 

OiMEONE  .started  the  rumor  that  fruits  are  to  be 
re.garded  as  luxuries,  not  as  food.  One  rei>ort 
stated  that  Mr.  Hoover  Avould  IniA’e  the  land  u.sed 
for  .groAving  fruit  put  into  grain.  'Then  came  the  re¬ 
port  that  Mr.  Hoover  stated  that  we  could  not  have 
fed  the  starving  Helgians  properly  Avithout  a  supply 
of  American  apjile.s.  We  Avrote  Mr.  Hoover  about 
this,  and  received  the  folloAving  reply : 

I  do  not  recall  Avhnt  I  may  have  said  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  hut  I  look  upon  fruit  jiroducts  as  very  essential  to 
our  diet  during  the  Avar.  'The  more  fruit  and  vegetables 
that  are  u.sed  the  better  it  is  for  the  he.alth  of  the  pub¬ 
lic ;  and  through  their  substitKtion  for  more  concen¬ 
trated  exportable  foods  it  makes  possible  the  sending  of 
larger  quantities  of  the  needed  food  supplies  to  our 
Allies.  'The  Food  Administration  is  vitally  interested  in 
the  deA'clopment  of  the  perishable  food  indu.stries  during 
the  Avar,  and  it  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  promote  the 
Aise  of  these  products  among  consumers  as  a  whole. 

HERBERT  HOOVER. 

'This  country  and  the  Avorld  need  all  the  fruit  that 
can  be  produced  and  .saved.  'The  more  changes  are 
made  in  the  ordinary  diet,  the  greater  the  need  of 
good  fruit.  Go  ahead  and  jilant  fruit  freely.  Many 
apple  orchards  in  Europe  have  been  destroyed,  and 
they  Avill  not  be  replaced  for  years.  'Tbe  export  de¬ 
mand  for  American  apples  Avill  be  greater  than  ever 
after  the  Avar.  Investigations  sIioav  that  milk  con¬ 
tains  vital  principles  absolutely  necessary  to  groAvth 
and  vigorous  life.  Noav  Ave  are  told  that  apples  con¬ 
tain  a  principle  of  vital  importance  to  the  nervous 
system. 


Brevities 

Stand  by  your  beguns. 

.Tack  Frost  knoAvs  Iioav  to  spoil  “cold  spell.” 

If  there  is  nothing  to  smile  about — don't  .'^coaa'L  any- 
Avay. 

Y'ou  notice  Iioav  .all  over  the  country  AVomen  and  girls 
are  making  good  as  fruit  pickers  I 

Y’oti  must  “hit  1  '.e  nail  on  the  head”  to  drive  it  home, 
Imt  you  must  give  it  a  “side  Avipe”  to  clinch  it. 

'Thousands  of  bushels  of  potatoes  were  frozen  in 
“safe”  cellars  during  the  cold  spell — Avhich  is  still  spell¬ 
ing. 

'Ten  to  one  a  good  hired  man  Avill  do  a  better  ^ob  in 
some  neAV  “skilled  indinstry”  tlmn  the  .skilled  AA'orkman 
ever  could  do  on  the  farm  ! 

Oa'er  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  they  conclude  that 
this  Winter  is  about  like  that  terrible  season  Avhen  the 
French  and  Indians  came  down  upon  Deerfield,  Mass. 
The  people  stood  up  under  that  fearful  Winter  and  they 
will  stand  this  one.  . 

The  ox  Avarble  or  cattle  grub  is  no  food  conservator. 
He  hui'ts  the  hide  and  Avorries  fat  off  the  cow.  You 
may  find  the  lumps  on  the  cow’s  back.  Squeeze  the 
grubs  out  and  smash  them, 
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Farmers  and  Military  Service 

The  dairymen  of  Herkimer  ('ounty.  N.  Y..  j'ot  right 
down  to  practical  work  on  the  farm  labor  problem. 
Fir-st  they  appointed  Mr.  E.  \Y.  McNamara,  one  of 
their  own  members,  to  go  to  Washington  and  make 
Iheir  needs  known  to  Congress,  yir.  McNamara  lost 
no  time.  He  already  has  a  bill  before  the  House 
known  as  II.  R.  7570.  This  bill  provides  tlnit  the 
owner  or  tenant  of  any  farm,  who  cultivates  a  farm 
of  more  than  50  acres  or  less  than  100  acres,  and 
his  son  or  his  principal  farm  worker,  shall  be  ex¬ 
empt  from  military  duty.  If  the  farm  contains 
not  less  than  ItK)  acres  or  more,  the  owner  or  tenant 
with  his  son  and  principal  farm  laborer  (three  in 
all  if  within  the  conscription  age)  shall  be  exempt 
from  military  service.  xVny  comscripted  person  who 
<‘omes  under  the  above  classification  and  who  is  now 
ill  the  service  in  any  cantonment  or  camp  may  be 
returned  home  on  making  application  to  his  com¬ 
manding  officer. 

In  the  event  that  any  of  the  persons  mentioned 
who  become  the  beneficiai-ies  of  the  act  leave  the 
farm  on  which  they  are  employed,  or  su.spend  their 
labor  on  it  except  through  sickness,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  drafting  board  to  replace  their  names  on 
the  con.scription  lists. 

This  is  the  -most  practical  means  yet  suggested  as 
n  solution  of  the  farm  labor  problem.  Nothing  could 
lie  more  senseless  than  the  various  propagandas  that 
•were  put  under  way  last  year,  first  to  entice  men 
fi'oin  the  work  they  knew  how  to  do,  and  then  to 
rejilace  them  by  green  hands.  One  committee  of  the 
government  Avas  alluring  men  friwn  the  farms  by 
offers  of  big  wages,  and  allurement  in  the  Avay  of 
appeals  to  a  patriotic  dut.v.  and  other  committees 
and  commissions  were  Just  as  industriously  try- 
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in  the  same  way.  Farmers  fared  the  worst 
only  because  they  could  not  get  the  skilled  'help  for 
their  technical  Avork.  and  also  because  the  prices  for 
their  jiroducts  did  not  justify  the  prices  they  Avere 
obliged  to  jiay  for  labor.  As  a  result,  many  fields 
Avere  nnwofked  amt  many  crops  Avere,  unharvested 
after  growth.  Farmers  acceiited  AA'ith  misgivings 
the  city  help  brought  to  them  by  the  committees,  and 
in  many  places  paid  transportation  expenses  only  to 
have  their  own  Judgment  confirmed  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  useless  expense.  The  city  help  was  a  failure, 
as  they  ex]>ected  it  would  be.  The  experience  Avill 
not  be  repeated  again.  The  committee  that  again  at- 
tempts  to  ]»lace  city  help  on  the  generai  farm  or 
dairy  farm  Avill  not  receive  the  consideration  ac¬ 
corded  it  last  year.  For  some  special  work,  such 
as  picking  berries  and  othei-  simple  operations  on 
the  farm,  boys  and  Avomen  may  be  helpful,  but  city 
chaps  who  want  a  country  lark  and  a  night's  lodging 
Avill  not  this  year  get  a  check  in  advance  from  farm¬ 
ers  for  the  expen.se  of  a  trip  to  the  country. 

Since  the  city  men  must  be  trained  before  the.v 
are  fit  for  any  serAdce,  they  may  as  Avell  be  trained 
for  military  service  and  leaA’e  capable  men  on  the 
farms  to  iiroduce  food. 


The  Cream  of  the  Milk  Situation 

From  the  reading  of  inspired  newspaper  reports, 
some  of  us  thought  that  consumers  were  represented 
before  the  Federal  Milk  Conimi.ssion  by  counsel.  It 
noAA’  becomes  known  that  a  big  corporation  attorney, 
I'.dward  K.  Haird,  Esq.,  was  appointed  liy  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  sit  as  a  consumers'  member.  He  Avas  paid 
by  the  New  York  State  Food  Council.  With  this 
appointment  and  these  credentials,  he  proposed 
things  that  the  Commission  should  do.  In  other 
Avords,  what  the  Commission  did  not  Avish  to  pro- 
po.se  itself,  it  had  jiroposed  by  this  attorney,  ap¬ 
pointed  and  paid  by  themselves,  and  announced  to 
the  public  as  a  consumers'  representative. 

This  plan  enables  the  Commission  to  confront  pro¬ 
ducers  Avith  alleged  city  demands  as  in.spired  by 
the  Commission  without  leaving  the  Commission 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  bias,  as  it  would  be  if  the 
demands  came  direct  from  its  membership.  Farmers 
cannot  be  reproved  for  being  misled  by  such  pre- 
tence.s.  Here,  in  close  touch  with  it,  we  at  first  ac¬ 
cepted  the  deception  ourselves.  The  result  may  not 
be  of  much  importance,  one  way  or  the  other.  Rut 
we'Avould  like  to  discourage  this  practice  of  jmtting 
up  a  man  of  straw  to  be  knocked  down  for  the  ap¬ 
parent  benefit  of  farmers.  A  little  more  real  sincer¬ 
ity  would  inspire  more  lasting  confidence. 

This  Commission  has  yet  to  fix  the  price  of  milk 
for  February  and  March,  but  this  form  of  procedure 
does  not  give  much  promise  of  a  satisfactory  adju.st- 
ment  of  the  milk  problem  through  them.  Now  since 
the  dealers  can  no  longer  hope  to  make  prices  to 


producers  to  suit  themselves,  they  are  anxious  to 
have  prices  made  by  a  Commission.  They  are  even 
Avilling  that  the  city  or  State  take  over  the  business, 
if  fanc.v  prices  can  be  had  for  the  junk  in  their 
equipment  :  but  so  long  as  they  control  the  Commis¬ 
sion  there  is  no  hope  for  radical  'improvement  or 
economy  in  the  distribution  of  milk.  Their  hope  is 
in  a  higher  price  to  consumers  to  reduce  consump¬ 
tion  and  create  a  surpln.s.  and  in  that  Avay  later  on 
leduce  the  price  to  the  producer. 

The  Dairymen's  League  is  the  only  means  in  sight 
Just  now  to  anticipate  this  plan  and  to  defeat  it. 
The  League  has  a  providential  opportunity  Just  noAV 
to  do  it.  It  can  buy  .the  Mutual-McDermott  equip¬ 
ment  and  pa.v  the  bills  due  farmers  for  milk,  as  far, 
at  least,  as  the  proceeds  go,  and  then  sell  milk  in 
bottles  and  cans  .to  the  grocery  stores  in  all  parts  of 
the  city  for  delivery  direct  to  the  homes.  Let  the 
dealers  continue  their  Avagon  delivery  to  the  homes. 
They  Avould  also  be  forced  to  sell  to  stores.  The 
League,  diowever,  Avould  set  the  standard  for  .ser¬ 
vice  and  cost.  This  will  solve  the  milk  problem 
once  and  for  all.  It  will  reduce  the  cost  of  milk  .to 
the  consumer  in  the  city  and  create  enough  saving 
to  pay  a  living  price  to  the  farmer  at  all  times.  It 
is  the  only  Avay  that  distribution  can  be  i-educed  to  a 
reasonable  cost,  and  farm  interests  demand  that  de¬ 
livery  co.st  be  kejit  in  bounds  and  city  people  encour¬ 
aged  to  a  larger  consumption  of  milk. 


The  School  Law!  Organize!  Organize! 

To  get  effective  action  im  the  repeal  of  the  town¬ 
ship  school  law,  it  AAdll  be  necessary  to  liaA’o  some 
centralized  organization  to  sqieak  authoritatively  for 
the  farmers  of  the  State  on  this  particular  subject. 
There  need  not  be  much  formality  about  it  ]»rovided 
Ave  luiA-e  uniformity  enough  to  centralize  iiifiuence. 
We  suggest  tiiat  a  Patrons’  League  be  formed  in 
each  .school  district  of  the  State. 

We  advise  co-o])eration  with  the  local  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  Hrange,  Dairymen's  League,  or  other 
societies,  but  it  will  strengthen  the  Avork  of  all  dis¬ 
tricts  to  hold  a  meeting  and  elect  a  count.v  delegate. 
It  will  not  matter  Avhether  the  Patrons’  League  has 
many  or  fe\A'  members  in  a  district,  nor  AVhere  the 
meeting  is  held.  P>e  sure  that  the  'women  become 
members.  If  you  can  do  no  more,  get  a  ludghbor  or 
two  and  your  -wives  and  form  a  district  league. 

The  blank  jn-inted  below  may  be  used  as  heading 
for  -a  list,  and  report  of  the  oHicers-  and  delegate.s 
elected  should  be  sent  us  promptly. 

PATRONS’  I.EAGUE 
To  Repeal 

THE  TOWNSHIP  S(*HOOL  LAW 

We,  the  nnclersigiied  patron.s  of  School  I)i.strict  No. 

. in  the  town  of . <-onnty 

of . .  State  of  New  York,  here¬ 

by  hind  ourselves  in  an  organization  to  'be  known  as 
the  Patron.s'  League,  the  purpose  of  Avhich  shall  be  to 
use  -onr  united  infiuence  -to  repeal  the  Township  School 
Law,  known  as  Chapter  .■>2.S  of  the  Laws  of  P.)17. 

We  promise  to  attend  local  meetings  as  often  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  to  formally  organize  the  Patrons’  League ;  to 
help  elect  delegates  to  a  county  league  to  be  organized 
for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  to  make  a  A-oluntary  con¬ 
tribution  to  help  pay  expense  of  postage  and  travel. 

Names  of  Members 


What  About  Potatoes  ? 

The  potato  situation  is  a  great  puzzle.  There  has 
never  been  anything  like  it  before  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  in.sists 
that  the  crop  la.st  year  came  to  442,5.‘l(i.0()0  bushels, 
AA'hich  Avas  the  largest  crop  ever  produced  in  this, 
country.  In  every  iirevious  year  a  lar,ge  crop  has 
had  the  effect  of  dropping  prices  continuousl.A-  from 
the  time  of  digging.  We  all  remember  a  feAA'  years 
ago  Avhen  the  country  Avas  full  of  potatoes,  and  Ave 
Avere  all  trying  to  find  neAv  u.ses'for  them  so  as  to 
dispose  of  the  surplus.  This  year,  hoAvever.  prices 
have  ly  led  higher  than  in  any  previous  year,  ex- 
c('pt  last  year,  Avhen  the  crop  Avas  short. 

The  department  also  claims  that  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  marketable  surplus  had  been  moved 
up  to  .January  1  ;  that  is.  for  every  car  marketed  up 
to  that  time  there  Avere  tAvo  cars  held  hack.  Thus 
there  is  a  larger  surplus  of  potatoes  in  the  country 
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than  ever  Avas  knoAvn  before  at  this  sea.son.  There 
are  many  groAvers  Avho  think  the  department  lignn's 
Avere  too  large,  and  that  Ave  never  had  any  such 
crop  as  they  claim.  The  department.  hoAvever.  sticks 
to  its  figures  and  insists  that  they  are  right.  If  they 
are  anyAvhere  near  right,  there  is  a  great  stock  of 
potatoes  in  the  country,  and  uide.ss  this  is  Avorkeil  off 
and  put  into  consumption  in-omptly  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  great  slump  in  price  at  the  end  of  the  sea.son. 
The  retail  price  of  potatoes  is  high ;  so  high,  in  fact 
that  many  consumers  are  not  buying  them,  in  quan¬ 
tity.  They  are  using  rice,  yellow  turnips  and  some 
other  substitutes;  in  fact,  the  short  crop  of  last 
^  eai,  and  high  iirices,  haA'e  turned  many  consumers 
aAvay  from  potato  consumption,  and  it  Avill  require 
some  time,  and  considerable  effort,  to  put  the  potato 
back  AVhere  it  Avas  as  a  staple  food. 

During  the  past  feAv  Aveeks  of  fearful  cold  Aveather 
thousands,  _  if  not  million.s,  of  bu.shels  have  been 
frozen  in  farm  storage,  and  this  must  be  considered 
Avhen  Ave  come  to  estimate  the  ci’op  and  the  market. 
It  seems  to  be  sure  that  there  is  a  large  surplus  of 
potatoes  on  hand,  and  that  con.sumption  has  fallen 
off  to  .some  extent  on  account  of  high  prices.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  promptly  to  get  potatoes  into 
the  large  mai-kets,  Avhere  they  can  be  disposed  of  at 
a  fair  retail  price.  Everything  should  be  done  to  en¬ 
courage  the  u.se  of  potatoes  as  a  food,  or  othei-Avise 
there  Avill  surely  be  a  great  slump  in  iirice  at  the 
end  of  the  .season.  The  feeding  A’alue  of  potatoes 
ranks  high  this  year  of  costly  feeds,  and  many  small 
tubers  are  being  fed.  The  government  has  Just  is¬ 
sued  a  bulletin  on  feeding  crushed  and  dried  potatoes 
to  hogs.  This  feed  gave  good  resnlt.s. 
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.--r  •  .  -  Jill- 

Jiircil,  if  not  completely  ruined.  OsAvego  County  grOAV- 
ers  say  that  10  degrei's  beloAv  zero,  if  long  continued,  is 
fatal  to  the  buds,  and  they  bad  Aveather  from  10  to  22 
beloAV  for  over  a  Avc'ek  recently.  At  Sodus  the  buds  and 
ueAV  growth  are  reported  dead,  with  cold  registering  20 
to  24  beloAA'. 

t  <'ntral  and  Western  New  York  pe:i  groAA-ers  are  hav¬ 
ing  to  pay  .$12  a  bushel  for  this  year’s  .seed.  The  same 
seed  could  have  been  bought  early  at  $5.50.  Last  year’s 
seed  co.st  $4  per  bushel. 

Farmers  have  the  chance  to  contract  cabbage  for  the 
canneries  next  sea.son  at  $12  a  ton.  With  tliA'  top  price 
la.st.  year  at  $100,  and  .so  far  this  year  .$45.  the  can- 
tracts  a  re.  not  made  .so  promptly  as  usual.  The  contract 
price  for  green  peas  for  canning  is  placed  at  .$3  to  $:;.50 
per  bushel  for  next  year's  crop. 

Timothy  hay  brings  .$22  to  .$24  a  ton,  with  prime 
mixed  hay  the  same.  Oats  are  00  to  95c  a  bushel,  and 
oat  and  wheat  straw  $10  to  $11.  Cows  are  bringing 
good  jn-ioes,  nearby  siiringers  selling  for  around  $100. 
.Vt  .some  auctions  in  remote  districts  live  stock,  both 
horses,  cows  and  young  stock,  have  sold  very  cheaii  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  price  of  hay  and  feeds. 

At  a  meeting  of  farmers  of  McLean,  called  by  Prof. 
G.  H.  CollingAvood  of  Ithaca,  in  charge  of  the  .soiith- 
Avest  cordwood  district  of  the  State,  the  Avood  fuel  ques¬ 
tion  Avas  gone  into  ipiite  thoroughly.  County  Agent  V. 
R.  Rlatchley  of  Tonqikins  County,  and  I‘rof.  E.  L.  !Mc- 
(  arthy  of  the  State  Forestry  College,  Avere  also  ])re.sent 
and  addressed  the  meeting.  RIanks  Avere  filUnl  out  by 
•50  farmers  shoAving  a  repre.sentation  of  about  l.OOt) 
acres,  including  134  acres  of  Avoods.  The  owners  esti¬ 
mated  that  from  this  area  025  cords  of  10-inch  wood  Avas 
availably  for  fuel,  and  that  they  could  offer  525  cords 
for  sale.  The  i)ric(‘  of  the  Avood  on  the  stump  was  set 
at  $1.23  per  cord,  and  the  co.st  of  cutting  at  $1.24,  mak¬ 
ing  the  price  at  Avhich  it  could  be  set  down  at  the  Mc¬ 
Lean  coal  yards  $.3.33  per  10-inch  cord,  or  $10  a  full 
cord. 


The  attitude  of  the  farmers  in  the  fuel  situation  Avas 
put  iqj  to  the  fuel  administrator  as  that  of  Avillingnes^ 
to  use  50  per  cent  of  their  fuel  for  the  W'inter  of  1018- 
10  of  Avood  if  they  can  get  it  at  the  same  price  as  coal, 
but  that  the  question  of  labor  aa'us  the  hindering  factor. 
I  en  cords  each  AA-as  all  they  could  agree  to  cut  before 
next  J'’all  Avithout  extra  labor  being  furnished  thein. 
The  woodlot  oAvners  say  they  cannot  fui-nish  over  25  per 
cent  of  the  labor  necessary  to  put  their  Avood  on  the 
market,  and  that  they  cannot  compete  in  the  oi)en,  mar¬ 
ket  for  labor  and  still  produce  cordAA’ood  fuel  orf  an 
economic  basi.s. 

The  State  College  announces  two  valuable  courses  of 
instruction  free  to  residents  of  the  State  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  Avar  measure.  Enrollment  for  either  should  be 
made  at  once  with  the  secretary.  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca.  One  is  a  course  in  tractor  driving,  from  Feb. 
18  to  Marcji  9.  The  course  Avill  consist  of  two  lectures 
per  day,  Avith  a  three-hour  practice  period  in  fields  or 
shop,  Avith  evening  sessions  for  recitation,  etc.  The 
other  gives  special  instruction  in  home  and  community 
gardening,  and  is  to  begin  at  once.  The  call  for  com¬ 
munity  gardening  instructors  could  not  be  filled  last 
year,  and  as  there  is  greater  need  than  ever  for  good 
home  gardens  this  year,  and  prospect  of  more  com¬ 
munity  AVork  than  ever,  this  course  is  urged  as  especially 
valuable  at  this  time. 

Vegetable  groAvers  of  Steuben  County  have  organized 
a  co-operative  association  for  marketing  their  produce. 
Cadet  boy  farmers  of  Oxford  have  thrashed  414  bu.shels 
of  buckAvheat  from  the  crop  they  raised  last  season. 

M.  G.  F. 
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I  WOMAN  AND  HOME  | 

From  Day  to  Day 

The  Service  Flags 

I  see  the  sky  at  midnight 
And  hail  the  flags  afar, 

From  each  of  heaven’s  windows 
There  flies  a  service  star. 

What  mean  the  shining  symbols? 

The  watchers  in  the  sky 
Have  i)roiidly  linng  the  banners 
While' hope  and  fear  run  high. 

I  think  the  many  mansions 
That  fly  tin*  stars  of  light 
Have  some  one  with  the  colors, 

Have  some  one  in  the  tight! 

— McT.andburgh  Wilson. 

* 

IIoNKY  in  place  of  sugar  is  used  in  a 
brine  for  curing  ham  highly  recom¬ 
mended  ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  favorite  in 
France.  The  brine  calls  for  four  pounds 
of  coarse  salt,  one  ounce  saltpetre,  two 
I)ounds  honey  and  two  gallons  water.  Let 
the  brine  stand  for  24  hours,  then  immerse 
the  meat  in  it,  and  let  it  stay  in  pickle 
six  weeks. 

* 

Tiik  riiildren's  Hure.-iu  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  C'ommerce  and  Ltibor  has  been  in¬ 
vest  igiiting  infant  mortality  in  remote 
rural  districts.  A  survey  completed  in 
Southern  Kansas  showed  that  four  per 
cent  of  all  babies  die  before  reaching  the 
age  of  12  months.  Similar  studies  are  in 
progress  in  Wisconsin  and  Xorth  Caro¬ 
lina.  The  population  in  the  Kansas 
county  is  widely  scattered,  but  no  home  is 
more  than  20  miles  from  a  physician,  and 
telei>hones  and  good  roads  minimize  the 
di.sadvantages  of  great  distances.  In  spite 
of  these  f.ivorable  circumstances  the  re- 
jiort  records  that  two-thirds  of  the 
mothers  had  no  medical  care  before  their 
children  were  horn,  and  more  than  one- 
third  had  no  c.all  from  a  physician  after 
the  day  of  the  birth.  Four-fifths  of  the 
wives  of  farmers  had  to  work  for  lai-ge 
farm  crews  at  the  time  when  they 
specially  needed  to  conserve  all  their 
strength. 

While  the  existing  death  rate  is  com- 
]iaratively  low  for  this  county,  the  report 
says :  “The  existing  r.ate  should  not  be 
regarded  with  complacency,  for,  as  Sir 
Arthur  Newholme  says:  ‘If  babies  were 
well  horn  and  well  cared  for.  their  mor¬ 
tality  would  be  negligible.’  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  inherent  reason  why 
babies  should  die  in  a  community  which 
has  all  the  advantages  possessed  by  this 
county — country  life,  healthful  climate, 
high  standards  of  living,  a  high  level  of 
intelligence  about  matters  of  health  and 
means  wherewith  to  provide  for  its 
mothers  and  babies.” 

In  other  f^tates  where  surveys  are  in 
lu'ogress  it  has  been  found  that  poverty 
and  I’cmoteness.  with  the  attendant  evils 
<tf  which  maternal  and  infant  deaths  are 
!i  striking  index,  press  with  a  severity  un¬ 
known  in  this  Kansas  county. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Womanalls.  or  women’s  overalls,  are 
offered  in  all  the  department  stores  now. 
in  ])rices  ranging  from  about  $2  up.  The 
materials  include  gingham,  chambray, 
drill  and  cotton  and  wool  cheviot.  They 
are  improved  in  cut,  and  some  of  them 
Inne  a  ix'plum.  which  makes  them  look 
less  like  overalls. 

Heavy  woolen  stockings,  lumberman’s 
weight  and  knee  length,  were  seen  ic- 
cently  for  .$2 ;  just  the  thing  for  a  soldier. 

A  n<>w  i)rocess  linoleum  has  a  felt  base, 
instead  of  cork,  making  it  much  cheaper 
than  the  cork.  We  saw  this  recently  for 
.“.fl  cents  per  square  yard,  the  cork-base 
linoleum  being  74  and  79  cents.  Inlaid 
linoleum,  whi(di  has  extra  wearing  quali¬ 
ties.  the  colors  extending  through  to  the 
back,  so  th.at  the  j)attern  does  not  wear 
off,  was  seen  for  .$1.14  and  ,$1.4.S  per 
square  yard,  while  an  extra  heavy  im¬ 
ported  quality  costs  .$1.94  i)er  square  yard. 
Among  the  figured  linoleums  are  some 
imitation  matting  patterns  for  bedrooms. 

Nurse’s  uniforms  of  blue  chambray, 
high  or  low  neck,  are  ,$1.49  ;  uniforms  of 
white  Indian  Head  cotton.  ,$2.24 ;  of  white 
linene,  .$2.49  and  .$2.79 ;  of  white  poplin, 
.$.‘1.49,  and  of  heavy  white  Oxford  cloth 
with  yoke  and  pleats.  ,$4.49.  Nurses’ 
waists  of  white  cambric  cost  94  cents  and 
$1..‘!9.  Women  who  are  not  nurses  some¬ 
times  like  these  plain,  well-made  white 
uniforms  for  house  dresses,  as  they  are 
well  cut  and  give  good  service. 


Bloomer  petticoats  are  a  new  model; 
they  look  like  petticoats,  yet  are  bloomers. 
In  taffeta,  crepe  de  chine  and  silk  jersey 
they  are  ,$8..’>0  up. 

Sweater  coats  of  colored  corduroy  cost 
,$2.89  up.  They  are  loose  coats  of  sweater 
style,  with  belt,  and  will  take  the  place 
of  a  knitted  sweater  for  slipping  over  r. 
Summer  dress  or  providing  extra  warmth 
in  the  house. 


Corning  and  Drying  Beef 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  corn  beef?  I 
have  a  small  cow  I  would  like  to  butcher 
for  home  use.  p.  f.  s. 

The  plate,  brisket,  rump  andd  cross  ribs 
are  suitable  pieces  for  corning,  after  cut¬ 
ting  into  suitable  pieces.  Take  eight  lbs. 
of  salt  for  each  300  lbs.  of  beef.  Put  a 
layer  of  salt  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel, 
then  sprinkle  salt  on  each  piece  of  meat, 
and  put  a  layer  of  .salt  between  each  two 
layers  of  meat.  Put  a  thick  layer  of 
.salt  on  the  top  of  the  whole  pack.  After 
standing  for  12  hour.s,  add  for  each  100 
lbs.  of  meat  a  solution  of  four  lbs.  sugar, 
two  oz.  saleratus,  and  four  oz.  saltpeter, 
in  a  gallon  of  water.  Add  more  water  as 
needed  to  cover  all  the  meat,  and  weight 
it  down  under  the  pickle.  Corning  re¬ 
quires  30  to  40  days,  but  the  meat  may  be 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


No.  9546  Dress 
for  misses  and  small 
women,  10  and  18 
years.  Price  15 
cents. 


No.  9491  Gown 
witli  draped  skirt, 
34  to  42  bust.  Price 
15  cents. 


No.  9468  'nicked 
dress,  sizes  1(!  and 
18  years.  Price  15 
cents. 


No,  9485  Surplice 
iilouse,  34  to  42 
Imst.  I'riice  15 

cents. 

No.  9484  Six-Gore 
skirt,  24  to  32 

waist.  Price  15 

cents. 


kept  all  Winter,  and  into  the  next  Sum¬ 
mer,  by  watching  tlie  brine  and  changing 
it  from  time  to  time.  If  beef  is  corned 
in  Summer,  the  briue  .should  be  boiled  and 
cooled  before  using. 

For  dried  beef  a  dry  corning  process  is 
recommended,  though  it  is  often  corned  in 
brine  as  above.  The  inside  of  the  round, 
cut  lengthwise  of  the  fiber,  is  advised. 
For  each  100  Ib.s.  of  meat  mix  five  lbs. 
salt,  three  lbs.  sugar  and  two  oz.  salpeter. 
Bub  the  meat  well  on  all  sides  with  one- 
third  of  the  mixture,  and  pack  tightly  in 
a  jar  or  cask.  After  three  days  repeat 
the  process  with  another  third  of  the  corn¬ 
ing  mixture,  let  stand  three  days,  rub 
again  with  the  remainder  of  the  mixture, 
and  let  stay  in  the  pickle  three  days  more. 
Then  remove,  smoke,  and  hang  in  a  dry 
place.  When  the  dried  beef  is  pickled  in 
brine  it  is  kept  in  pickle  four  weeks,  then 
hung  in  a  warm,  dry  jdace.  Some  prefer 
it  without  smoking.  Dried  beef  may  be 
hung  away  in  bags,  or  coated  ivith  melted 
parafiin,  which  is  shelled  off  before  using. 


Odds  and  Ends 

Portieres  suspended  from  rings  on  a 
pole  have  a  habit  of  slipping  away  from 
the  door  casing,  leaving  a  space  which  is 
not  at  all  attractive.  This  difficulty  may 
be  obviated  by  screwing  a  small  brass 


Pastry? 

Of  Course! 


V 
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Why  Use  A  Special  Flour 
For  Pastry? 

You  don’t  need  a  “special”  flour  for  pastry, 
Pillsbury’s  Best  makes  good  pastry  as  well  as  good 
bread.  Try  this  Pillsbury  recipe  for  pie  crust: 

I  cup  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour. 

(use  J  Pillsbury’s  Barley  or  Pillsbury’s  Pure 
Rye  Flour  if  desired) 

3  level  tablespoons  shortening 
i  teaspoon  baking  powder 
i  teaspoon  salt. 

Enough  ICE-COLD  water  to  make  a  soft  paste. 

Mix  with  a  knife  in  the  usual  manner. 

This  recipe  makes  the  finest,  crispest  pie  crust 
imaginable.  Not  the  leathery  kind  that  bends  under 
your  fork  like  a  sheet  of  rubber,  but  the  light,  flakey 
kind  that  crumbles  into  tender  fragments  at  the 
slightest  touch. 


To  make  pie  crust  like  this  with  Pillsbury’s  Best 
requires  no  special  skill.  Just  remember  to  use  lots 
of  cold  water,  (ice-cold  if  possible)  and  to  mix  the 
paste  as  soft  as  can  be  easily  handled.  With  these 
precautions  you  can  use  your  own  recipe  with 
equeJly  good  results. 

If  you  are  already  making  good  pastry,  you  can 
make  better  pastry  with  Pillsbury’s  Best.  If  folks 
knew  what  delicious  pie  crust  they  could  make  with 
this  all-purpose  flour,  they  would  say  good-bye  to 
“special  pastry”  flours  forever. 

The  Flour  Question  Settled 


Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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hook  into  the  casing  on  a  line  with  the 
lower  edge  of  rings  and  hooked  into  the 
eye  of  the  last  ring.  The  draperies  may 
be  brushed  or  drawn  together  then  and 
will  not  separate  from  the  door  casing. 

When  the  belt  of  a  high  wai.st  line  skirt 
lose.s  its  stiffness  and  wrinkles,  sew  feath- 
erbone  crosswise  on  the  side  next  the  skirt 
at  intervals  of  four  inches.  The  skirt 
will  then  fit  as  well  as  when  new. 

Scrim  or  voile  curtains  and  other  goods 
may  be  hemstitched  on  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  by  drawing  several  threads  in  the 
usual  manner  and  basting  the  turned  un¬ 
der  edge  of  material  half  way  between 
the  drawn  thiauids.  Stitch,  then  pull  the 
hem  to  lower  edge  of  drawn  threads  and 
press. 

Hands  grow  cold  while  hanging  out 
clothes  these  wintry  days,  and  if  mittens 
or  gloves  are  found  to  be  too  clum.sy.  try 
wristlets,  such  as  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
are  now  wearing.  These  can  be  fashioned 
from  old  woolen  underwear  and  made  to 
reach  'from  the  (dhow  to  the  second 
knuckles,  with  a  thumb  hole  in  the  st'am  ' 
side  and  two  and  one-half  or  three  inches 
from  top  edge. 

Exc'elsior  i>l;\C('d  at  the  foot  of  ctdlar 
stairs  and  used  as  a  mat  on  which  to 
cle.an  the  feet.  keei)s  tlie  staii's  and  floor 
above  free  from  the  dust  that  would  ' 
otherwise  be  tracked  up. 

A  cheap  and  satisfactory  dust  moji  can 
be  made  from  the  cotton  twine  that  couu's 
ti('d  around  parcels.  AA'iiul  the  twine 
lengthwise  on  a  shitigle  0x12.  When 
wound  to  the  thickness  of  one  inch  <ir 
more  on  each  side  of  shingle,  sew  a  ]dec(' 
of  stout  cloth  one  inch  wide  across  the 
ceutt'r  on  both  sides.  Itemove  the  shin¬ 
gle  and  fasten  the  two  strips  of  cloth 
firmly  togettuu-.  l*lace  in  a  mop  stick, 
l>our  on  a  little  kerosene  oil.  let  dry,  and 
you  have  a  good  dustless  luoi)  that  can  be 
washed  wluui  necc'ssai'.v  and  used  to  wasli 
the  windows  on  the  outside. 

Save  the  skewers  from  your  roast,  also 
the  little  wooden  paddles  that  come  with 
prei)ared  mustard.  aTid  use  piiem  for 
scrai)ing  and  cleaning  out  the  <*oru('rs  of 
baking  tins  when  being  washed.  They 
cannot  injure  and  will  be  found  to  be  a 
saving  in  time  and  i)atience. 

Puzzle  pictures  are  much  liked  by  chil¬ 
dren  and  are  educative  as  well,  as  they 
train  the  mind  to  think  and  the  eye  to 
see.  A  great  variety  of  puzzles  can  be 
made  by  pasting  colored  iiictures,  maga¬ 
zine  covers  and  ))ostcards  on  cardboard. 
While  still  moist  cut  into  irregular  shapes, 
.spread  out  flat,  i)lace  under  weight  and 
allow  to  dry  thoroughly  before  using. 

And — 

If  you  wish  to  lighten  labor 

And  feel  hai)py  through  the  days 

That  are  filhsl  with  work  and  worry. 
Make  .Tohn  give  you  lots  of  i)r!iise. 

ADKI.K  S.  WOOD. 

More  About  Paper  Beads 

The  p.'iper  beads  recently  descritxsl  iji 
The  II.  X.-Y.  may  be  used  in  otlu'r  ways 
than  necklaces  both  i)r(>ttily  and  us(>ful!y. 
as  portieis's  for  doors  and  also  shelf 
drai)es.  The  beads  aj'e  hiaile  fi-oiii  wall- 
p.aiier  in  tbe  same  manner  as  d('scrib<'d, 
excejitiug  larg(‘r,  two  inclu's  at  the  wid<‘ 
end  and  abtuit  If)  iiudies  in  len.gth.  'I'liey 
are  rolled  over  a  steel  knitting  ne(>dle. 
the  pednt  glued  down  .and  then  slndlacked 
after  drying,  thmi  liuislu'd  with  <-lear 
varnish  and  stiaing  on  fish  liiu*  or  other 
stout  cord,  with  a  barge  ball  betw<'en.  At 
the  5  and  10  cent  stores  they  have  little 
briiss  hooks  for  10  cents  a  dozen  which 
are  nice  to  use  for  hanging  up  draperies. 
The  portieres  are  very  i)retty  in  a  door 
and  there  are  many  ways  to  string  them  ; 
you  can  follow  a  pattern  of  a  roi)e  drap¬ 
ery ;  the  shellac  gives  tluun  a  hard  finish 
like  wood,  and  the  varnish  a  glossy  fin¬ 
ish.  which,  when  dusty,  may  be  washed 
off  with  soap  and  water.  By  studying 
you  may  turn  pattern  on  walliiapc'r  so  .as 
to  have  beads  different.  Also  if  after  roll¬ 
ing  them  you  init  a  pin  in  point  to  hold  it 
in  place  until  you  have  .several  rolled  be¬ 
fore  shellacking  it  is  a  help ;  then  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  thin  board  and  driving  small  nails 
through  it  you  will  have  .a  place  to  dry 
your  beads.  Tbe  dumper  wallpaper  you 
use  the  better  luck  you  will  have;  the 
oatmeal  and  other  heavy  papers  are  of 
no  use.  It  takes  about  .300  paper  beads 
for  a  double  door  74x04.  If  there  are  two 
to  work  at  it,  it  will  prove  very  interest¬ 
ing,  and  when  finished  you  have  some¬ 
thing  to  be  proud  of.  nellie  steavarp. 


Red  Dog  Flour  for  Cooking 

I  never  see  any  mention  of  red  dog  or 
low-grade  flour  for  human  conspmption. 
I  would  like  to  know  its  food  value.  I 
find  it  makes  good  pancakes ;  use  half 
skim-milk  and  half  sour  milk,  soda,  .salt 
and  red  dog.  Fine  steamed  brown  bread, 
cooked  in  baking  powder  cans,  is  made 
with  buttermilk,  soda,  salt,  a  few  raisins 
and  (piite  stiff  with  red  dog.  or  when 
making  with  cornmeal  and  rye  flour,  use 
red  dog  instead  of  Graham  flour.  I  also 
use  some  in  my  rye  bread,  and  juirt  red 
dog  in  suet  pudding.  ins.  .T.  p. 

R.  X.-Y. — Henry  and  IMorrisou  say.  in 
“Feeds  and  Fe<'ding.’’  that  rt'd  dog  or 
dark  feeding  flour,  generally  contains  the 
wheat  germs  and  is  therefore  rich  in  crude 
protein  and  fat.  Such  flour  din*’ers  but 
little  ill  composition  and  feeding  value 
from  the  best  flour  middlings. 

More  Carrot  Salads 

Cooked  Carrot  .Salad. — Scrape  and  slice 

?  * 

carrots  the  long  way  and  boil  in  salt 
wat(>r  until  tender.  Prepare  vinegar  as 
ftir  ])ickled  beets,  and  pour  over  the  car¬ 


rots  while  hot  and  let  stand  several  hours. 
Then  dice  the  carrots  and  serve  with 
mayonnaise  dre.ssing.  Chojiped  nuts  may 
be  added. 

Raw  Carrot  Salad.  —  Grate  or  grind 
young,  tender  carrots  and  mix  with  grated 
pineapple,  about  oiie-half  as  much  pine- 
ajiple  a.s  carrots.  Serve  with  fruit  salad 
dressing  or  whijiped  cream.  Chopped, 
nuts  may  be  added.  [ 

Fruit  Salad  Dressing. — ( )m^  cup  cream, 
one  tablespoon  flour,  three  tablespoons 
vinegar  or  lemon  juice,  two  tablespoons 
powdered  sugar,  two  tablespoons  oil  or 
soft  butter,  one  tablesjioon  made  mustard, 
whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  stiff.  Heat 
cream  almost  to  boiling,  stir  in  flour  pri*-. 
vioiisly  wetted  with  cold  milk,  boil  two 
minutes,  .stirring  all  the  time,  add  sugar 
and  take  from  the  fire.  \Yhen  half  cold 
add  the  whipped  whites  and  beat.  When  i 
cold  whip  in  the  oil,  mustard  and  salt. 
When  ready  to  serve  salad  add  vinegar  to 
dre.ssing  and  mix  with  salad.  MRS.  G.  S. 

Carrot  Pie 

One  cup  grated  carrot,  raw,  two  cups 
sweet  milk,  one  egg,  one  cup  sugar,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  ginger  and  spices  to  taste, 
a  pinch  of  salt.  I'ill  crust  and  bake.  It 
is  very  nice.  MRS.  F.  M. 


Tht  heart  of 
your  home  Ufa  ie  in 
the  heating.  Make 
sure  of  that;  comfort 
and  happiness  follow. 


Perfect  heating 
guaranteed  at  a 
cost  of  35  fo  less 
fuel  than  by  siooes. 
Save  fuel-it  is  needed. 
Get  comfori-you  are  en~ 
tilted  to  it. 


CALORIC  QUALITY  YOUR  PROTECTION 


Over  50,000  homes  in  the  United  States  heartily  endorse  Caloric  quality. 
The  owners  know  the  merits  of  the  Original  Patented  Pipeless  Fvunace.  They 
have  daily  proof  that  it  correctly  applies  Nature’s  own  law  of  circulating  heat, 
that  it  saves  at  least  35%  of  the  fuel  and  that  its  Ironclad  Guarantee  of  com¬ 
fort  and  economy  is  always  made  good  by  its  performances. 

Caloric  success  is  due  to  its  principles  of  construction.  The  Caloric  is  not  a 
pipe  furnace  with  a  casing,  nor  is  it  a  makeshift  to  meet  a  new  demand.  The 
best  efforts  of  scientifically  trained  engineers  resulted  years  ago  in  this  new 
type  furnace,  which  haa  been  refined  and  improved  until  it  embodies  principles  necessary  to 
your  satisfaction  not  found  in  imitations,  because  they  are  fully  protected  by  patents.  There  is 
as  much  difference  in  pipeless  furnaces  as  in  horses — you  can  buy  quality  or  you  can  get  cheap¬ 
ness,  which  costs  more  in  the  long  run. 

Let  our  dealer  show  you  the  Caloric  and  explain  its  exclusive  features.  Then  you  will  never 
be  satisfied  with  any  other,  and  will  know  that  it  represents  the  roost  for  the  money.  You  will 
not  make  the  mistake  of  a  poor  investment  whenyou  understand  why  the  Caloric  is  so  superior, 
why  it  stands  alone  in  leadership  and  why  imitations  cannot  produce  its  satisfaction  to  users. 

The  Caloric  can  be  installed  quickly  in  old  or  new  houses.  It  burns  coal,  coke,  wood  or  gas. 
Clean,  fire-proof,  well  made  and  fully  guaranteed.  If  you  don't  know  the  dealer,  our  free  book 
"Progress”  tells  the  facts  about  pipeless  heating.  Get  it  and  study  the  question. 

THE  MONITOR  STOVE  &  RANGE  CO. 

Established  1619.  99  Y ears  of  Service 

492  GEST  STREET  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


■niRETAlLERS’  35c  QUALITY 

COFFEE 


From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Roaster 

5  POUNDS  FOR  1  O  Ci 
Bean  or  Ground  e^^  A  •  KJ 
DELIVERED  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

10  lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

Satinfaciion  Guaranteed  or  Money  iCefiitidcd 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washinglon  St.,  New  York 

ESTABLI.SHED  77  YEARS 


GRIMM’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 

Whnt  the  GRIMM  EVAPORATOR  1ms  done  for  otliers — 
it  will  do  for  you — fast  and  shallow  boilinjj:  and  thesiphon, 
which  clarities  tlie  li«juid,  produces  QUALITY.  Wo  will 
start  you  on  the  road  to  bitcffor  profits  by  Rivinif  you  the  benefit  of 
our  experience  auti  particulurs  about  the  HEST  ArPARATUS  made. 
Prices  for  PURE  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  are.hlifher.  The  supply  Is  ex¬ 
hausted— the  demand 
is  increasing  rapidly. 
Our  COMi^ETELY 
EQUIPPED  EVAP. 
ORATOR  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  quality 
of  MAPLE  SYRUP. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Ask  for  catalog 
“/i"  and  state 
number  of  trees 
you  tap. 

Rutland,  Vt 


GRIMM  ESTATE 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


Get^ 


jpash 

out'  of  your 

OLD' BAGS- 

You  will  be  smpriseil  bow  niiieli  money  wo  wil 
juiy  you  for  your  old  bags,  torn  or  sound, — iniy 
(luantKy.  Don’t  let  them  lie  around  and  rot  wheii 
you  can  turn  them  into  money. 

WR  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  we  mail  check  as  soon  as  shipment  is  received. 
Take  advantage  of  present  high  prices — write  today 
for  price-list  and  shipping  instructions.  Largest, 
direct  buyers  of  bags  m  the  world.  References  — 
Citizens  lianlr  of  Buffalo,  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 
IROQUOIS  BAG  CO. 

S'Xy  Howard  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Inventions  perfected 
Patents  procured 

-Vs  engineers  we  can  give  speeiai  technical  aid  in 
developing  an  idea  and  making'  llie 
result  commercially  praetieal. 
Send  for  circular. 

SAFETY  SERVICE  CORPORATION 
29  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


, _ under  , 

idieShower 
of  Gold 


/ 


/coming  to  farmers  from  the  rich  wheat  fields  of  Western 
Canada.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15.  to 
$30.  por  acre  and  raise  from  20  to  45  bushels  of  $2. 
wheat  to  the  acre  it’s  easy  to  make  money.  Canada  offers 
m  her  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

160  Acre  Homesteads  Free  to  Settlers 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prices.  Thousands  of  farmers  from  the 
U.q.  or  their  sons  are  yearly  taking  advantagre  of  this  grreat  opnor* 
tunity.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  Failing  is  fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain 
I  Good  schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 

Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Supt,  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

301  E.  Genetee  St.  Syracuee,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent, 


'lb' ' 


162 
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lYour  dairy  can  be  healthy  and  profitable  ■with  but  little  care  and 
expense  on  your  part — if  you  just  exercise  the  same  “first  aid”  principles 
as  you  would  use  in  your  own  family.  Do  not  wait  until  a  cow  is  non¬ 
productive;  the  intelligent  use  of  Kow-Kure  will  prevent  the  diseases 
that  sap  her  life  and  vigor. 

Cows  frequently  need  medical  attention,  and  in  most  cases  j'ou  can 
supply  the  need  yourself  with  the  aid  of  KOW-KURE — just  as  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  best  dairymen  have  been  doing  for  over  twenty-five  years. 

Kow-Kure  has  made  many  a  poor  milker  profitable.  Do  }-ou  have 
a  cow  that  is  worth  the  expense  of  a  package  of  Kow-Kure  to  prove 
for  yourself  what  it  will  do?  This  well-known  cow  medicine  has  a 
positive  action  on  the  digestive  and  genital  organs — a  preventive  of 
disease  and  a  sure,  quick  remedy  for  such  common  cow  ills  as  Abortion, 
Barrenness,  Scouring,  Lost  Appetite  and  bunches.  Used  before  and 
after  calving,  Kow-Kure  is  a  sure  preventive  of  milk  fever  and  Re¬ 
tained  Afterbirth, 


Kow-Kure  is  sold  by  druggists  and  feed  dealers;  55c  and  $x.io 
packages.  Send  for  free  treatise,  “The  Home  Cow  Doctor.” 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


Sent  on  Trial 
n^i^At/hne^Uui/tt  Cream 

SEPARATOR 

Thousands  in  Use 


^vine  splendid  Bat- 

- —  isfactionjustifiesin- 

vestigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skim- 
ming  separator  only  $17.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk  closely. Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different 

_  from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced, 

large  capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  You.  Besides  wonderfully  low 
prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  our— 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  if  you  have  separator  of  any  make  fo  exchange,  do  not 
fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,  sent  free  on  request,  is  a  most 
complete,  elaborate  and  interesting  book  on  cream  separators.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  polntsi  Write  today  for  catalog  and  see  our  big  money  saving  proposition. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


J  With  this  wonderful  new  Ub- 
Ibey  Automatic  Water  Bowl. 

*  Bach  bowl  controls  own  water 
supply.  Animal  moves  lever, 
f^opening  water  valve,  when  it 
j  starts  to  drink.  '  Lever 
,  Tswings  back  closing  valve 
/  when  animal  stops  drinking. 
/Nofloattank  rMuired.  Bowls 
may  be  put  at  different  heights 
>r  in  any  stall  or  pen.  Cannot 
overflow;  cannot  get  out  of  order; 
almost  no  water  left  in  bowl.  Most 
sanitary  bowl  ever  sold.  Prevents  spread  of  con¬ 
tagions  diseases.  Increased  milk  yield  quickly 
pays  back  cost.  Saves  labor;  saves^ 
feed.  Write  today.  If  interested  in 
Stanchions,  Stalls,  Carriers,  etc., 
ask  for  General  Catalog.  Sent  free. 

C.  A.  LIBBEY  COMPANY 

Marion  St.  Oshkosh,  WIs. 
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The  Best  of  Tankage 

h'liould  be  fed  to  your  hogs.  Don’t  take  a  chance 
and  feed  them  poor  low-grade  material.  Be  sui  e 
of  your  tankage  and  protect  your  stuck  by  using 

Ideal  Digester  Tankage 

Made  from  the  best  of  meat  scrap,  carefiill.v 
sterilized.  If  you  are  not  satislled  with  results, 
we  will  return  your  money.  Order  now  while 
we  can  supply  you. 

Prices,  Feeding  Directions, 
etc.,  free  on  request. 

IVt  also  make  "Ideal  Meal 
Scraps”  best  for  increased 
ess  production  in  winter. 
iVrife  for  prices,  elc. 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  WALES,  PA. 
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THEGEMUilE 
SMITH 


STUMP  PULLER 


CATALOG  FREE-DEPT.4a 


WSHITH  GRUBBEyjO 
T.49.  LA’GHESDENTfM 


\feterinary  Failed! 


nary  treated  her  for  Sweeney  but  did  no  good,” 
writes  Elva  HoUinger,  Union  City,  Ind.  "My  brother 
told  me  about  Save-The-Horse.  I  tried  a  bottle  and 
with  the  help  of  your  free  book  cured  her  with  lest 
than  one  bottle.  The  mare  couldn’t  work  at  all,  but 
after  one  or  two  applications  of  Save-The-Borte  i 
worked  her  right  along," 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  SAVE-THE-HORSE 

is  sold  with  signed  Contract-Bond  to  cure  SPAVIN,  King- 
bone,  Curb,  Tlioropin,  and  ALL  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle, 
Hoof  and  Tendon  Diseases!  No  matter  what  you’ve 
tried,  don’t  give  up. — Send  for  FREE  96-pag6  BOOK, 
it  is  our  S2-year8’  dieeoveriee.  Fully  describes  how 
to  treat  68  forms  of  laineiicsa.  This  Book,  Sample 
Contract-Bond  and  expert  veterinary  advico— ALL  FREE. 
Write  today  and  be  PREPARED. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO,.  24  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-Tlie-Hoi’se  with 
CONTR.lcT,  or  we  send  by  I’arcel  Post  or  Express  Paid 


MINERAL 


nusv 

over 


H£AVE^.,a 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  SlPackage  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
NIHERAL  HEAVE  BEMEDT  CO..  461  Fourth  AfO..  Pittsburg.  Fft 

SICK  STOCK 

BOOK  on  treatment  of  Horses,  CowSe 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  sent 
free.  Humphreys*  Homeopathic  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medicines,  156  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Money  refunded  if  not  sntiiifnetory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  FORK 


Spreaders  of  Disease 

On  the  principle  that  “the  burnt  bairn 
dreads  the  fire,”  the  man  who  has  un¬ 
wittingly  carried  disease  onto  his  farm 
ever  afterward  is  wonderfully  careful ; 
but  the  average  farmer  and  stock  breeder 
i.s  far  too  carele.ss  regarding  such  mat¬ 
ters,  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  wish  to 
speak  in  this  article. 

It  is  reported  that  during  the  great  out¬ 
break  of  contagious  foot-aud-mouth  di.s- 
ease  an  Illinois  dairyman,  wishing  to 
know  what  the  disease  looked  like  and  to 
make  sure  that  his  cows  were  not  affect¬ 
ed,  visited  a  neighbor’s  farm,  quarantined 
on  account  of  the  disease,  examined  the 
mouths  of  a  few  of  -the  sick  cows,  sized 
up  the  symptoms  and  on  returning 
home  examined  each  of  his  own  cows 
in  turn.  They  -looked*  ‘all  right,”  but 
they  had*  the  disease  all  the  same, 
for  the  owner  earried-  it  to  them  I  It 
only  required  three  to  six  days  to  find 
that  out.  for  a  cow  develops  the  disease 
that  soon  after  exposure,  while  a  pig 
comes  down  with  it  in  one  to  two  days, 
and  a  sheep  in  two  to  four  days.  This 
owner  paid  the  penalty,  of  his  carelessness 
and  stuiiidity,  for  the  Federal  and  State 
officials  killed  and  buried  his  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs.  Next  time  he  will  know  enough 
to  stay  at  home  when  disease  is  prevalent 
and  especially  to  respect  the  official  quar¬ 
antine  iiosters  and  proclamations  of  the 
authorities. 

That  such  notices  of  disease  are  not  re¬ 
spected  also  was  demonstrated  during  the 
outbreak  mentioned,  for  when  it  became 
known  that  the  veterinarians  were  to 
slaughter  exposed  animals  on  quarantined 
farms  the  neighbors  flocked  to  the  scene, 
hitched  their  horses  to  the  fences  and 
trees  and  got  just  as  close  to  the  big 
graves  as  possible.  Such  disastrous 
“picnic  parties”  had  to  be  put  a  stop  to 
by  force,  but  not  before  they  had  spread 
the  disease  to  many  a  herd.  Surely  no 
man  will,  in  future,  be  so  foolish  as  to 
enter  upon  disease-infected  premises  and 
so  imperil  the  health  of  his  animals  and 
make  more  difficult  the  work  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  in  stamping  out  disease !  The 
lessons  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  out¬ 
break  should  vbe  kept  fresh  in  mind  and 
acted  upon  relative  to  all  contagious 
diseases. 

The  highwa.v  that  skirts  or  runs 
through  the  farm  is  a  source  of  danger 
whenever  disease  is  about.  Pasturing  it 
with  cattle  or  sheep  or  driving  hogs  upon 
it  from  one  field  to  another  will  be  at¬ 
tended  with  danger  at  such  times.  Ilog 
choler.a  especially  is  to  be  feared.  The 
road  may  be  infected  ‘by  wagons  from  in¬ 
fected  farm.s.  whether  they  contain  hogs 
or  not ;  and  even  the  boots  of  men  from 
such  farms  may  <arry  the  virus  of  the 
disease.  .\  surveyor’s  chain  u.sed  on  an 
infected  farm  spread  the  disease  to  the 
next  farm  where  it  was  lused.  Hunters 
in  many  instances  carried  foot-and-mouth 
disease  fiom  farm  to  farm.  One  stock 
buyer  had  to  be  kept  off  farms  by  legal 
injunction  proceedings  when  it  was  found 
that  farm  after  farm  visited  by  him  in 
his  rounds  suffered  attacks  of  the  disease. 
The  moral  is  that  when  cholera  is  prev¬ 
alent  the  public  roads  should  not  be  used 
for  the  driving  of  stock,  nor  should  hogs 
be  allowed  to  pasture  up  to  the  fences  of 
such  roads,  and,  in  addition,  visitors  from 
other  farms  should  be  kept  off,  and  espe' 
daily  the  agents  who  go  about  selling 
“dope”  for  the  prevention  of  the  di.sease 
which  they  are  very  likely  to  carry  with 
them  on  their  rounds.  The  dope  will  not 
prevent ;  thei'c  is  no  jireventive  other 
than  Yaocination  for  hog  cholera,  and  even 
that  may  not  be  necessary  if  all  due  pre¬ 
cautions  are  taken  to  ward  off  the  disease. 

The  creek  that  flows  through  the  farm 
ia  not  necessarily  a  “boon  and  a  blessing 
to  man.”  Unfortunately  it  is  a  fertile 
source  of  hog  cholera.  That  has  been 
proved  b.v  many  researches,  notably  some 
made  by  Indiana  veterinarians,  for,  de¬ 
spite  laws  to  the  contrary,  men  continue 
to  throw  the  carcasses  of  cholera  hogs 
into  such  streams  and  the  contagion  then 
is  carried  from  farm  to  farm.  Autlu’ax  of 
cattle,  and  communicable  to  man.  as  well 
as  sheep,  swine  and  horses,  also  may  be 


carried  by  water,  so  that  a  stream  should 
be  regarded  with  suspicion  as  a  source 
of  stock  water  and  should  not  be  u.sed  if 
cases  of  anthrax  or  cholera  have  been  re¬ 
ported  as  occurring  along  its  course.  We 
know  of  a  river  which  carried  anthrax 
from  a  town  tannery  to  several  farms 
many  miles  away  on  its  course,  and  ever 
since,  now  and  then,  other  outbreaks  oc¬ 
cur  in  that  district.  So  will  it  ever  be, 
for  anthrax  bacilli  live  indefinitely  where 
introduced. 

P>eware,  too,  many  other  carriers  of  dis- 
ease.germs.  Nice  young  fat  squab  is  no 
doubt  a  luxury  to  the  city  gourmand,  and 
squab  raising  is  all  right  as  an  iudu.stry 
when  the  pigeons  are  confined  to  wired-in 
yards ;  but  the  farm  pigeon  is  a  menace 
to  live  stock,  especially  to  hogs.  At  times 
when  hog  cholera  is  prevalent  every  pig¬ 
eon  in  the  district  should  be  cooped  up  or 
shot.  They  fly  from  feeding  yard  to  feed¬ 
ing  yard  and  may  carry  the  disease  with 
them.  They  have  done  so  in  many  well- 
authenticated  instances,  and  may  do  so 
again  unless  this  word  of  warning  is  heed¬ 
ed.  Thi.s  also  is  more  or  less  true  of  the 
crow  and  of  the  buzzard.  The  latter  long 
was  considered  valuable  as  a  scavenger 
and  destroyer  of  carrion  ;  but  now  it  is 
known  that  anthrax  (charbon),  common 
in  some  Southern  States,  may  have  been 
carried  by  these  birds.  Crows  abound 
where  there  are  carcasses,  just  as  vul¬ 
tures  gather  together  at  such  feasts,  and 
they  may  spread  disease.  We  are  not  at 
all  certain  that  the  English  sparrow — the 
“rat  of  the  air” — is  not  a  disease  dis¬ 
tributor  ;  certainly  he  is  a  possilfie  meii- 
,aee  in  time  of  cholera  outbreaks.  At  all 
times,  too,  there  is  great  danger  from  the 
prowling  dog.  Not  only  does  he  live  at 
the  public  expense  by  slitting  the  throats 
of  sheep  and-  going  the  rounds  of  the  gar¬ 
bage  cans  at  night,  hut  he  is  a  grave  rob¬ 
ber,  a  ghoul,  and  a  dangerous  one,  for  he 
digs  down  ou  animals  dead  of  anthrax 
and  may  spread  that  disea.se,  while  we 
need  tell  no  reader  of  this  paper  that  the 
dog,  also  the  wolf  and  fox,  spread  the 
rabies,  which  yearly  takes  its  toll  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  as  well  as  animals. 

In  conclusion  of  the  subject,  let  us  ap¬ 
peal  to  every  reader  to  do  his  part  iu  rid¬ 
ding  the  country  of  rats — the  big,  brown 
beasts  that  weigh  from  one  to  one  and  a 
half  pounds,  that  have  young  three  to  six 
or  more  times  a  year,  six  to  po.ssibly  20 
young  at  a  time,  which  in  turn  breed  at 
six  months  old,  and  which  are  computed 
to  destroy  ,$200,000,000  worth  of  food  a 
year.  These  rats  carry  disease  germs  uii- 
questiouahly.  Not  only  the  dread  bubonic 
plague  of  man.  but  animal  diseases  as 
well — anthrax,  fholera,  influenza,  dis¬ 
temper.  trichiniasis — and  so  they  should 
be  destroyed  on  two  scores,  and  that  rig¬ 
orously,  now  that  conservation  of  all  re¬ 
sources  is  the  imperative  demand  of  the 
times.  A.  s.  at.f.xander,  m.d.O. 


The  Family  Goat 

On  page  55  a  reader  asks,  “shall  I  keep 
a  goat?”  I  was  in  the  same  position  in 
Ajiril,  lOlG,  wisely  wrote  to  an  advertiser 
in  your  paper,  and  bought  a  grade  Swiss 
goat  in  April.  In  May  she  had  two  kids. 
Being  does,  we  raised  them.  The  mother 
gave  two  quarts  of  milk  up  till  October. 
In  the  Spring,  1917,  she  had  kids  agaiu, 
And  was  giving  over  four  quarts  a  day 
all  Summer  until  October.  Then  goats 
actually  fall  off ;  you  will  have  to  feed 
them  the  same  as  a  cow,  grain  or  mash, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  milk,  and  good 
milk. 

I  would  rather  have  goats  than  a  cow, 
hut  not  the  commou  variety,  for  the  milk 
is  more  wholesome  than  cow’s  milk.  It 
is  very  rich  to  use  it,  aud  takes  the  place 
of  butter  for  cake.  We  do  not  find  any 
strong  flavor  iu  the  milk.  A  boy  can  milk 
them  and  handle  them  where  he  canilot 
a  cow.  J.  R. 

Nassau  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Old  Gotrox :  “Let  my  daughter  marry 
you  when  you  can’t  support  yourself? 
Why,  she  would  starve.”  Suitor  with 
great  dignity)  :  “Well,  sir,  if  you’re  the 
kind  of  man  to  let  your  daughter  aud  her 
husband  starve,  I  don’t  care  to  enter  the 
family.” — Toronto  Sun. 
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Fighting  Sows 

I  had  an  unusual  thing  happen  on  my 
farm  last  Fall.  It  may  be  of  enough 
importance  to  publish  as  a  caution  for 
others.  I  had  two  sows,  half  sisters, 
raised  together.  I  separated  them  last 
Summer  because  they  quarreled.  About 
the  middle  of  December  last  I  put  them 
together  on  account  of  the  cold.  They 
were  together  about  a  week  when  one 
killed  the  other.  She  seemed  to  drink  her 
blood  but  did  not  eat  any  part  of  the 
desh.  I  have  met  but  one  man  who 
has  ever  had  a  like  experience.  He  says 
they  will  .sometimes  do  this  if  they  are 
separated  and  then  put  together  again, 
as  these  were.  W.  C.  r. 

Norwalk,  Conn, 

H.  N-Y.  We  will  submit  this  to  our 
readers  for  their  exiierience.  Has  any 
(■no  soon  tin*  liko.  .‘ind  how  is  it  accounted 


GUERNSEYS 


:ir  : 


A  Profitable  Hog 

I  am  miolosing  a  newspaper  clipping 
which,  no  doubt,  looks  good  to  city  people. 
It  looks  to  mo  like  a  good  text  for  one  of 
your  good  sermons.  It  was  certainly 

“some”  hog.  , 

“Lindale,  Ga.,  Jan.  10.— Charles  Guy¬ 
ton  a  farmer,  bought  a  hog  last  Septem¬ 
ber’ for  $25.  He  slaughtered  the  animal 
today  and  sold  it  for  ”0  cents  a  pound. 
I'he  hog  weighed  000  pounds,  dressed,  and 
brought  $270,  a  net  profit  of  $245.” 

North  East,  Pa.  G.  E.  P.. 

That  certainly  was  “some  hog.”  The 
Kochester  Herald  ought  to  use  that  far  a 
“sermon  it  is  too  “strong  meat”  for  us. 
Unfortunately  we  do  not  know  how  much 
this  hog  weighed  last  September  when  he 
was  sold  for  .$25.  At  any  rate  he  was  a 
wonder,  and  the  city  papers  now  have  a 
fine  chance,  to  read  these  lazy  farmers  a 
patriotic  lesson.  If  this  Georgia  farmer 
contributes  900  pounds  of  pork  to  feed  the 
Allies,  and  incidentally  puts  $245  into  his 
own  pocket,  what  are  you  doing  -when  you 
fail  to  keep  100  such  hogs?  Thus  you 
would  contribute  45  tons  of  pork  and  have 
the  neat  sum  of  .$24,500  to  invest  in  Lib-' 
erty  bonds !  It  need  not  cost  you  any¬ 
thing,  for  you  can  see  that  all  Hr.  Guy- 
t'ln  had  to  do  was  to  subtract  $25  from 
;"290.  I'lie  cost  of  feed  was  nothing.  The 
hog  must  have  made  his  gain  on  air  and 
water.  That  is  a  sam))le  of  what  they  are 
feeding  to  the  public,  and  many  city  men 
actually  believe  it. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HEREFORDS 

By  Champion  Prince  Real  ami 
from  Prince  Rupert  8th,  coxvs 

STOCK  ALL  ACES  . 

If  you  want  tlie  best,  ■write 

ALEX  MORRISON, 

J.  W.  WEBB,  Owner 


Aberdeen  Angus-J^'^  KaLnrcmKiuimtt 

C.  W.  ECKAKDT,  fJl  Liberty  St.,  New  York 

Swiss  Goats  mibkeb.s. 


Grade  Bucks,  8S10; 


Sharpies.  Centre  Square.  Pa 
Pure  Bucks,  S30 


SWINE 


SWEET  BRIAR  Reg.DUROCS 

Grand  Champions  1917 

For  immediate  delivery. 

20  SOWS,  6  to  8  mouths,  .  $30  to  $60 
6  BOA  KS,  ready  for  service,  $40  to  $60 
Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A  chance  for  clioice  Bargains  while  tliey  last. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS,  Inc.,  Semerville,  N.  J. 


No  other  breed  can  produce  rich 
golden  butter  fat  as  cheaply  as  the 
Guernsey.  Official  yearly  records  show ; 
—7  cows  average  over  20,000  lbs. 

milk  and  1,000 
lbs.  butter  fat. 
Write  for  the 
“story  of  the 
Guernsey 
Cow.”  (3) 

American 
Guernsey 
Cattle  Club 
Box  R 

Peter  boro, N.U. 


INDIAN  BRIDGE  FARM 
GUERNSEYS 

Wayland,  Mass. 

Be  sure  you’re  right  in  the 
selection  ofthat  future  HERD 
SIRE.  We  have  two  that  are 
right.  For  pedigrees  and 
A.  R.  Records 

Address 

INDIAN  BRIDGE  FARM 

WAYLAND,  MASS. 


Albamont  Farms 

Campton  and  Thornton,  N.  H. 

GUERNSEYS 

Wo  offer  seven  choice  lieifers,  also  two  bulli.  One  ready 
for  .service  is  a  double  great  grandson  of  Imp.  King  of 
the  May.  Herd  under  U.  S.  Govt,  supervision  for  Tul)ei-- 
culosis.  Write  for  full  pedigrees,  low  prices,  etc. 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  Owner,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Oak  Farms  Guernseys 

Our  herd  lias  been  tested  annually  for  the  past  tlireo 
years  for  tulierculosis  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal 
industry.  Every  animal  sold  subject  to  60  days  retest. 

We  are  offering  three  bulks  large  enough 
for  service,  priced  from  $150  to  WOO.  Send 
for  extended  pedigrees  and  description. 


W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr. 


COHASSET,  MASS. 


No  Family  Of  GUERNSEYS 

are  so  popular,  so  typical,  such  great  producers,  or 
hreed'on  as  well  as  the  May  Bose  Family.  Pew 
herds  are  more  intensely  hred  in  May  Rose  lines 
than  the  Delaware  College  Herd.  Just  now  there  are 
a  few  Vmll  calves  for  sale  whose  dam  and  sire’s  dam 
average  from  !)95  to  621  pounds  of  fat  per  year  in  an 
official  test.  These  calves  contain  from  14  to  20.2.’)  pOj. 
cent,  of  the  blood  of  May  Rose  II.  For  list  and  price,. 
addre.ss  DEPARTMENT  OF  ACRICULTURE,  Newark.  Delawatg 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

Born  December  18.  Best  blood  on 
both  sides.  First  check  for  fifty  takes 
him  with  registeration  papers.  Others 
FROM  THREE  to  TWELVE  MONTHS. 
CORRESPONDINGLY  LOW  PRICES. 

SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,*SMITHTOWN,  L.  I. 

Reg.  Guernsey  Cows  and  Bulls  IAe 

Must  sell  20  head  to  make  room.  Priced  for  quick 
sale.  Exceptional  breeding  and  free  fi'om  disease. 
Address  OTTO  POST,  ENSKNOBE,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls 

all  ages  with  perfect  breeding.  Also  graded  cows  for 
dairy  purposes.  Invite  inspection  and  no  leason- 
able  offer  refused.  GAGE  FARM,  North  Wales.  Pa. 


Two  Registered  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  Vhu 

pedigree  and  price.  J.  I.  HEffETEK,  OETrysBURG, 


with  A.  R.  back. 

ite  for 
Pa. 


150  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

50  CHESTFP  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  7 
weeks  old,  $8.00  50  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 

CROSS.  7  weeks  old,  $8.00.  50  0. 1.  C.  &  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS,  $8.  These  Pigs  are  from  Large, Growthy  stock. 
50  Shoats,  IZ  weeks  old,  $12  each.  D.  REEVES,  Lexington,  Mats. 


“HAMPSHIRES 

Anv  age  ;  lired  gilts,  free  circular.  § 
Also  RKOISTKIlKD  GUKRNSKY  BULLS. 

LOCUST  UWN  FARM.  Bird  In-Hand.  Box  R.  Pa. 


ForSale-Two  LargeGrowthy  Berkshire  Boar  Pigs 

Registered.  Chsrky  Bank  Farm,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

GliesterWhitesorO.I.G.’s 

Two  choice  October  hoars  suitable  for  Spring  ser¬ 
vice  on  young  sows.  Price,  $30  eacli,  with  certifi¬ 
cates.  VICTOR  FARMS,  BELLVALE,  N.  Y. 

n  I  P,  anHRhpqIprWhiip  SOWS  and  gilts  reg. 
U.  I.  ll.  ana  unesier  n  niie  fj.ee.  Satisfaction  ami  safe 

delivery  guaranteed.  John  L.  Van  Horn,  Troy,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boars,  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

KinderhookDuroc-derseys  Oct.  Pigs— sows  suitable 

for  breeding.  May  1st — Some  extra  good  boars  same  age. 
PATRIOTISM  demands  more  breeding  stock.  Pure-bred  Du  roc 
is  the  answer.  Kinderhoali  Durge- Jersey  Associatian.Kinderhogk.N.T. 


NewYork  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn,  “ocklor  s.^re® 

Send  for  list.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN.  Sec.,  Glens  Falls.  N.y! 

Reg.GuemseyBullCalves|K.'’K;c".! 

■  ^  $50  and  upward. 

Send  for  particulars.  AODISON  R.  KRIEBEL,  R.  0.  2,  Norrislewn,  Pa. 


HORSES 


a 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  ))lan.  20(1  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  10c 
for  contract  and  jirice  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
THE  8HADY8IDE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  0. 

AS  I  AM  GIVIJs’Lx  UP  Horse  Breeding  will  offer 

SALE  One  Imported  Percheron  Stellion  old;  wmght, 

1,800  lbs.  One  registered  Percheron  Mare,  in  foal;  seven 
years  old;  weight,  1,600  lbs.  Also  some  grade  Percheron 
colls  from  oiieto  live  years  old.  All  black  with  stars  In  face. 
Kightiae  very  way.  Adiiress,  0.  J.  PHILLIPS,  East  Greenbusb.N  .T 

For  Sale-1  Reg.  Percheron  Stallion 

coming  four  years  old;  color,  dark  gray:  weight, 
1,600.  Price,  $400.  CHARLES  D.  THARP,  Pattenburg,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-2  Reg.  Percheron  Mares 

Also  young  stallion.  E.  R.  McCONNELL,  Wellington,  Ohio 

CLYDESDALE  STALLIONS 

young  horses  ready  for  service.  Fine  individuals. 
Prices  reasonable.  MONTROSE  FARM,  Orange.  Virginia 


JERSEYS 


Breed  Berkstiires — They  Pay 


Economize  on  corn.  You  can  produce  market  toppers  cblefly  on  inexpensive  feeds.  Write 
to  these  breeders  for  prices,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  “Berkshire  Hogs.”  Address 

American  Berkshire  Association  Springfield,  III. 


Large  Berkshires 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Letter  from  .laine.s  Mcl>augblin,  Hoxbury, 
V!\  .:"T/i.e  gilt  arrived  in  Jim  shape  and  has 
farrowed  nine  pigs.  I  am  well  pleased  with 
her.'’  Our  Borkshires  are  of  atypeaiul  size 
to  appeal  to  practical  men. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

Majestic  JIammoth,  wt.  407  lbs.  at  7  months 
was  bred  and  raised  by  me.  Special:  Book¬ 
ing  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts,  ilini- 
mum  Prices:  AVeanetl  pigs,  $20  each; 
bred  sows  and  gilts,  $100  each. 

CU  WHITGUERN  FARM 

.  rl.  U/Ylv  1  WEST  CHESTER.  PA 


FLINTSTONE  FARM 

DALTON,  MASS. 


I 

L. 


offers  a  few  gilts  of  late  spring  farrow,  now 
averaging  225  lbs.,  that  will  be  held 
and  bred  for  coming  spring  litters. 

A  few  boars  also  offered. 

BERKSHIRES— 5Iasterpicce-lA)ngfellowliloo<tline9;large 

and  prolillc.  I’igs,  gilts  and  service  boars.  Reg. 
lliilstein-l'  iiesian  Calves.  JHC.  C.  BREAM,  Gellysburg,  Pa. 


SPR/NGBANK 

BERKSHIRES 

I  am  bookinj?  ordern  for  brod  Gilts  and  Sows  to  far¬ 
row  in  March,  1918.  Shewed  9  Springbaiik  April 
farrowed  pii?s  in  under  6  months  class  at  Spring- 
held,  Oct,  17th,  and  was  in  the  money  G  times. 

(I.E.  W/iTSOIV,inarMedalB,  Conn. 


Selected  Boar  Pigs 

Four  to  eight  weeks  old  boars,  $15.00 
each.  Registered.  Bred  close  up  to 
the  leading  winning  Berkshires  of 
1914,  1915,  1916  and  1917.  Order 
direct  from  this  advertisement. 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Berkshire  Department 

Reg.  Berkshires 

Bred  Sows.  Young  Boars  reasonable.  Weanling  Pigs.  $10 

S.  &  H.  STOCK  FARM,  -  H®Imes.  N.  Y. 


JSO 

50  Head 


ami  Nov.  pigs.  Best  we 


Spring  pigs  ready  for  delivery  March  1st.  Prices 
reasonable.  Entire  s.atisfaclion.  If  interested 
write.  H.  GKIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa 
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HOLSTEINS 

”  1 

Make  Prosperity 
Permanent ! 

art  now  to  build  up  a  herd 
money  making,  mortgage 
lifting  pure  bred 

HOLSTEIN  S 

A  Holstein  Herd  is  a  paying,  profit¬ 
able  investment.  Pure  bred  Hol- 
steins  give  the  largest  yields  of 
milk  and  butterfat  of  any  breed. 
They  are  persistent  producers, 
vigorous  and  hardy.  Wnte  for  free 
information — no  obligation. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

OF  AMERICA  Box  105  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


Stevens’  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

%  Holstein  heifer  calves. 
tind  S‘*i9  each,  two  calves  amt 
registered  laill  calf  for  $00. 
Kegisteved  heifer  and  bull 
calves  all  ages. 

All  from  high  producing  dams 
PAUL  H.  STEVENS.  Cortland.  N.  Y 


SPOT  FARM 

OUR  HERD  OF  226  HOLSTEINS  MUST  BE  SOLD  BEFORE  FEB.  Isl 
48  HIGH-GRADE  HDLSTEIN  CDWS,  close  springers. 

53  HIGH-GRADE  HDLSTEIN  2-yr.-old  HEIFERS,  due  in  Mar. 
47  HIGH-GRADE  HDLSTEINS.  ready  to  breed. 

30  REGISTERED  HEIFERS,  ready  to  breed. 

8  REGISTERED  HEIFER  CALVES. 

26  REGISTERED  BULL  CALVES.  4  to  10  months  old. 

16  REGISTERED  HDLSTEINS,  fresh  and  springers. 

COME  AND  GET  FIRST  CHOICE. 

JOHN  C. ’REAGAN,  -  Tully,  N.Y. 

GRADE  HOLSTEINS  SALE 
FRESH  COWS  and  SPRINGERS 

LARGE,  FINE  INDIVIDUALS  THAT  ARE 
HEAVY  PRODUCERS.  1.50  HEAD  TO  SE¬ 
LECT  FROM.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  this  stock. 

F.P.Saundcrs  &  Son,  Springdale  Farms 

Phone  116  or  1476M  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Hoisteins  For  Sale 

inn  They  are  good  size  and  large 

lUU  producers. 

3n  ~T5’esH'ami  nciirby  springers.  Grade  Heifer 
U  calves.  Registered  heifer  calves  and  Regist¬ 
ered  bull  calves.  Also  service  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  tile  best  we  can  please  you. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept.  Y  Cortland,  N.  Y« 

Phone  14-F-5  Phone  43-F-2  McGraw 


Maple  Lawn  Hoisteins 

Hisli  grade  lieifer  calves  aired  by  registered  sire.  Dam's  record 
29  lliS.  Two  lilgli  grndo  heifer  calves  and  regiatered  bull  calf 
$60.  Fifty  line  fresh  grade  cows.  Everything  in  Holsteius  both 
registered- amt  grades. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.  Maple  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  V. 

Registered  Holstein  Y earling  Bulls 

Gr.mdsons  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs  p'om  heavy¬ 
milking  dams,  !it  popular  prict's.  Write  me  what 
you  want.  1).  F.  McLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  Flat  Pocket-book 

Cuts  no  ice  as  our  prices  are  low.  Male  calves  linlf 
v.'ilne.  Cows,  yearling  heifers  anti  lioifer  ctilves 
tliut  can’t  be  beat  for  quality  and  price.  Herd  sires 
are  top  notcliers.  We  guarantee  .satisfaction.  122- 
acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenburgh.  R.  l.Stockbridge,  New  York 

%  Holslein  Heifer  CALVES 

registered  sires,  .'i  days  old,  $20  a7i(i  $25  each. 
IIAKKY  VAIL,  -  Warwick.  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 

Fine  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  I  a. ‘  k! 

O.  dam.  I’rice,  $100.  I >on't  buy  scrnlis.  Breed'iip. 
Semi  for  pedigree.  CLOVEROALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  vvHtf  tor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenango.N.Y. 


30  Head  Reg.  Hoisteins 

real  estate.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


I  DOGS  and  FERRETS~ 


Airedales  and  Collies  oT“a®f  i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  iirood  matrons.  liarye  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  VV.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 


WAWnnAl9^2  AlrpHttlp9  Female  puppies.  $25  each. 
ndWODdlSSaAireuaieS  Fine  pedigrees.  Exceptional 

individuals  in  all  points.  WAWONAISSA  FARMS,  Boanlan,  H.  J.. 


Itloodhouiids  and  Giiliien  Pigs 

\_.OIlie  irups  XELSON  BROS.,  GROVE  CITY,  Ba. 


AYRSHIRES 


ANIMALSforsale 

Rnn  mostly  light,  $7  5  and  up.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everytliing  guaranteed  that  leaves 
tlie  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


PUBLIC  AUCTION  SALE 

Hn  Voh  91  1 01  pure  bred  and 

Vll  rCU.  laiO  ygii  grade  JERSEY  COWS 

Some  just  fresh,  others  in  milk;  2  registered  bulls 
and  8  heifers.  R.U.  Station,  Rockville,  Md.,  O. 

Address  R.  R.  Moore  &  Son,  Sandy  Spring,  Md. 


Some  folks  say  that  Conformation  and 
Milk  production  are  incompatible,  but  the 

AYRSHIRE  does 

combine  these  t-wo  prime  requisites  of  a  per¬ 
fect  cow.  PROOF? — First  Prize  and  Grand 
Champion  AyrshireCow  at  1917  National  Dairy 
Show,  Shewalton  l^ains  Queen,  Imp.,  produced 
3  calves  and  23,049  lbs.  milk,  948.6  fat,  in  2  years. 
Second  Prize,  Lochfergus  Snow,  Imp,,  14141  lbs. 
milk,  4.22%,  595  lbs.  fat. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
C.M.  WinsIo-w.Sec’y.  21  Perk  St.,  Brimdon.  Vt. 
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By  grinding  the  grains  and  properly  cut¬ 
ting  and  grinding  the  roughage  you  can  feed  your 
farm  animals  and  get  better  results  with  10%  to  25% 
less  feed.  This  means  that  where  you  now  use  100  lbs.  of 
feed,  you  can  get  the  same  or  better  results  with  75  to  90  lbs. 
of  feed.  It  means  that  of  every  ton  of  whole  grains  you 
feed  there  is  an  actual  waste  of  200  to  500  lbs. 


jppose  that  each  one  of  a  million  farmers  should  save  500 
/ feed.  That  would  mean  500,000,000  lbs.  or  250,000  tons  more 


Su 

lbs.  of  feed.  _ _ , 

of  cereals  to  feed  the  hungry  world. 

Why  waste  this  enormous  amount  of  valuable  feed?  It  profits  you  noth¬ 
ing — it  doesn’t  help  anyone.  It’s  nothing  less  than  unpatriotic  waste;  why  be  a  party 
to  it?  The  way  to  get  the  full  feed  value  of  your  grain  is  to  grind  it  with  a 


FEED  MILL 

I  Self-Sharpening  SilenbBulu^ 


Leading  authorities  agree  that  grind¬ 
ing  feed  saves  from  10%  to  25%.  Tests 
conducted  by  the  Michigan  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  clearly  prove  that,  on  an 
average,  cows  fail  to  masticate  22.75% 
of  whole  corn;  12.06%  of  whole  oats  and 
26.46%  of  whole  corn  and  oats.  Carefully 
conducted  experiments  show  that  9% 
less  feed  is  required  for  mules  and  horses. 

You  Need  This  Great 
Grain  Saver  Right  Now 

You  need  a  Letz  Mill  because  it  will 
save  you  10%  to  25%.  You  don’t 
merely  need  a  feed  mill — you  need  a 
Letz  mill — the  mill  that  has  self-sharp¬ 
ening,  silent  -  running,  self  -  aligning 
buhrs— the  mill  that  will  grind  awy- 
thing  without  clogging.  Letz  mills  are 
made  in  all  sizes  for  every  need.  Write 
for  the  Letz  catalog  now.  State  h.  p, 
of  your  engine  and  mention  your 
implement  dealer’s  name. 

LETZ  MFG.  CO. 

310  'East  Road 
Crown  Point,  Ind* 
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when  ground.  It  is  estimated  that  In  the 
feeding  of  whole  corn  to  hogs  there  is  an 
actual  loss  of  nearly  20%.  _  Can  you,  in 
the  face  of  these  facts,  continue  to  waste 
food  products  that  are  so  badly  needed 
throughout  the  world?  Can  you  con¬ 
tinue  to  feed  whole  grains  when  the 
saving  of  feed  in  one  season  will  pay  for 
a  feed  mill  that  will  last  a  lifetime? 


Raise  More 

The  Allies  Need  More  Food  For 
Their  Great  Armies— You  Can  Help 

One  Way  to  Help  is  by  Moving  to 
Winterless  California,  where  Large 
Crops  are  Grown  All  the  Year 


If  you  are  tilling  WORN-OUT 
LAND,  where  Winter  snows  you  in 
five  months  out  of  twelve — 

If  you  are  Winter-feeding  livestock 
with  products  of  acres  that  might 
have  produced  FOODSTUFFS  I.- OR 
OUR  SOLDIERS— 

If  your  poultry  and  your  cows  are 

EATING  THEIR  HEADS  OFF— 

Then  resolve  now  to  take  the  step 
that  will  put  you  where  the  SEASONS 
ARE  JUST  RIGHT. 

Get  yourself  a  farm  In  SUNNY 
CALIFORNIA,  where  every  month 
is  a  growing  month. 

In  California  livestock  forages  out¬ 
doors  all  the  year. 

In  California  fruits,  vegetables, 
grains  and  other  products,  yield  a  full 
return  for  your  hard  work,  with  a 
minimum  of  labor. 

California  gives  you  sunshine  and 
warmth  and  rain  and  soil  adapted  to 
your  needs. 


California  affords  you  abundant 
markets  and  amfile  transportation,  so 
you  can  get  good  prices  from  the  great 
consuming  centers. 

A  REASONABLE  INITIAL  IN¬ 
VESTMENT  will  get  you  started 
on  a  fine  and  big  productive  farm, 
among  prosperous  neighbors.  After¬ 
wards  it  is  up  to  you  to  make  good. 
I  know  of  numerous  chances  to  buy 
farm  land  on  very  easy  terms. 

It  is  a  PATRIOTIC  DUTY  you 

owe  your  country  and  your  country¬ 
men,  your  fighters  on  land  and  sea, 
and  your  city  people  who  are  doing 
the  necessary  work  of  our  great  in¬ 
dustries,  to  get  out  where  you  can 
better  help  to  meet  the  present  emer¬ 
gency  of  inadequate  food  supplies  all 
over  the  world. 

To  till  most  efficiently  you  must 
till  where  returns  are  SUREST  AND 
LARGEST.  California  is  the  land 
of  sure  and  big  returns. 

Write  to-day  for  our  folders  de¬ 
scribing  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  And  ask  any  questions  you 
please;  will  promptly  answer.  The 
Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  of  its 
own  to  sell  in  California.  Our  sole 
interest  is  to  settle  men  like  you  along 
our  line  in  that  rich  region. 


C.  L.  Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner 
Atchison,  Topeka  Santa  Fe  Ry. 
1165  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


Ailing 


Indigestion 

I  have  a  two-yeav-old  mare  which 
seems  to  have  trouble  to  pass  her  water. 
She  eats  very  fast,  and  can  never  get 
enough.  We  feed  her  ground  oats  as 
she  dues  not  chew  whole  oats.  She  eats 
all  the  straw  that  we  bed  her  with,  and 
we  give  her  plenty  of  hay.  i.  e.  p. 

I’a. 

rias  from  indigestion  causes  pain  and 
retention  of  urine  merely  is  iucideutnl. 
The  urine  passes  as  soon  as  spasm  from 
pain  subsides.  b''eed  Avhole  oats  from  a 
very  large  box  to  prevent  bolting  of  feed, 
or  mix  cut  hay  and  straw  with  the  oats. 
A  few  hard  pciis  mixed  with  oats  also  in- 
dtice  more  perfect  mastication.  Bed 
with  sawdust  or  shavings  or  muzzle  tlie 
mare  after  meals.  Have  her  teeth  at¬ 
tended  to  by  a  veterinarian.  Allow  free 
access  to  rock  salt.  After  each  attack- 
give  her  a  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil.  See 
that  she  is  worked  or  actively  exercised 
every  day.  A.  s.  A. 


Mange 

fan  anytliing  l.e  done  to  cure  a  cat 
that  has  mange?  The  cat  first  begins 
.scratching  about  the  head  and  ears  with¬ 
out  any  evidence  of  eruption  on  the  skin  ; 
in  about  three  or  four  weeks  the  disease 
spreads  pretty  well  over  the  head,  espec¬ 
ially  the  top  of  the  head,  and  little  white 
scabs  form.  It  is  worse  about  the  ears, 
finally  spreads  under  the  hair  and  gets 
into  the  eyes.  Cats  finally  sicken,  lose 
ajipetite  and  die  if  they  are  not  chloro¬ 
formed.  The  disease  is  very  contagiou.s, 
fully  a  dozen  neighbors  lost  cats  by  jt 
in  the  Summer  of  11110.  One  neigh bor’.s 
fine  collie  dog  contracted  it  and  had  to 
be  shot.  We  have  been  treating  cats 
with  a  wash  of  diluted  creolin  every  few 
days :  she  does  not  seem  any  better  or 
any  worse.  MRS.  L.  A.  S. 

New  York. 

The  cat.s  evidently  have  parasitic 
mange,  and  creolin  itself  or  carbolic  acid 
disinfectant  should  not  be  used,  as  they 
are  absorbed  by  the  skin  and  are  ijoisou- 
ons  to  cats.  Prepare  a  mixture  of  one 
dram  of  flower  of  sulphur  and  seven 
drams  of  pure  lard,  and  rub  it  well  into 
the  affected  skin  once  daily  for  three  or 
four  days  in  sncce.ssion.  The  skin  should 
then  be  washed  clean  with  soap  and 
warm  water  and  then  be  left  untreated 
for  a  day  or  two.  The  body  then  should 
l>e  thoroiighly  brnshe<l  with  a  moderately 
stiff  bristle  brush  to  remove  scabs  or 
scales,  after  which  the  ointment  is  to  be 
reapplied  as  before.  If  this  does  not 
suffice  try  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  coal- 
tar,  one  part  of  oil  of  cade  and  six  or 
eight  parts  of  benzine  applied  with  a  mod¬ 
erately  stiff  brush  daily  for  four  days  in 
.succession ;  th<‘u  wash  clean  and  in  two 
days  repeat  the  treatment.  Keep  the 
medicine  out  of  the  eyes.  A.  s.  A. 


Collar  Sore 

In  .Tannarv,  1916,  I  had  a  horse  with 
bad  collar  boils.  I  went  to  a  vetennariau 
and  had  them  removed,  letting  the  horse 
stand  still  2y2  months.  The  sores  finally 
healed  to  about  the  size  of  a  10-cent  piece, 
when  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  start 
working  him,  which  isoou  made  them 
wor.se.  and  by  the  end  of  Spring’s  work 
they  were  in  verv  bad  condition.  In 
August.  1917.  I  again  had  them  removed 
by  a  veterinarian,  and  they  are  now 
pretty  well  healed  by  letting 'him  stand 
still.  ’  There  seems  to  be  bunches  in  there 
the  same  as  before,  and  I  am  afraid  if  I 
start  working  him  they  will  break  out 
again.  Is  there  not  something  I  can  use 
to  absorb  the  bunches?  What  is  your 
advice,  and  will  he  ever  be  any  better? 

New  York.  E,  J.  L. 

If  the  tumors  were  perfectly  removed 
they  should  not  return.  Have  them  dis¬ 
sected  out  again  by  a  graduate  veterina¬ 
rian.  then  pack  the  cavities  daily  with 
oakum  saturated  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
quantities  of  turpentine  and  raw  linseed 
oil.  When  filled  up  wet  any  remaining 
sore  three  times  a  day  Avith  a  lotion  com¬ 
posed  of  one  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead  and 
.six  drams  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  a  pint 
of  soft  Avater.  I.abel  the  bottle  “poison” 
and  shake  it  often  before  use.  A.  s.  A. 


Progeny  of  Wind-broken  Horses 

Does  a  Avind-broken  horse  transmit  the 
trouble  to  progeny,  and  if  so,  may  it  be 
prevented  by  careful  use  Avheii  training, 
and  when  colt  is  young  by  not  Avorking 
too  hard?  When  AA-onld  the  trouble  ap¬ 
pear,  if  it  should  result?  What  causes 
Avind-brokeii  horses?  S.  i).  G. 

NeAV  York. 

The  term  “Avind-.broken”  commonly  is 
applied  to  heaA-es,  but  it  may  be  that  the 
stallion  Avas  afflicted  Avith  “roaring”  (lar¬ 
yngeal  hemiplegia).  Tendency  to  both 
diseases  is  considered  hereditary,  but 
there  is  no  certainty  that  the  colt  Avill 
become  affected.  Special  management, 
other  than  A-ei'y  careful  treatment. -.should 
the  colt  develop  strangles  (colt  dis¬ 
temper).  need  not  be  gi  ^ni  with  the  hope 
of  preventing  roaring,  bi  hea\’es  usually 
is  preventable  by  net  feeding  heavily  on 
roughage  and  working  a  horse  Avith  the 
stomach  distended  with  such  feed.  Bead 


Animals 


what  the  stallion  law  of  the  !<tate  pro¬ 
vides  regarding  nn.souudne.^s  of  public 
service  stallions.  a.  S.  a. 


Depraved  Appetite 

In  the  last  six  Aveeks  my  horses  have 
taken  to  cheAA-ing  the  wood  of  their  stalls, 
eating  large  holes  out  of  the  boards.  They 
have  never  done  that  before.  What  Aviil 
cure  them?  a.  c.  it. 

NeAV  York. 

Have  a  A-eterinariau  attend  to  the  teeth 
of  each  horse,  and  then  give  treatment  for 
worms  as  often  advised  in  these  colnmn.s. 
Allow  the  horses  free  access  to  poplar 
(“popple”)  boughs  and  stems,  if  that  is 
possible.  The  bark  acts  as  a  remed3-  in 
such  cases.  Saturate  the  woodwork  Avith 
kerosene.  a.  s.  a. 


Boils 

Can  j-on  tell  me  AA-hat  is  t.l  matter 
with  my  hogs?  They  are  seA^ou  mouths 
old :  Ave  have  three  in  a  yard  together. 
Two  of  dhem  get  raised  lumps  like  boils 
and  smaller,  and  some  like  Avater  blisters 
broken  out  back  of  their  ears  and  on  their 
ear.s,  noAV  and  then  on  their  neck  and 
back.  Their  ears,  that  the.v  can  rub 
easily,  keep  raA\'  from  rubbing  the  scabs 
off.  ^  They  groAV  and  seem  to  be  hearty. 

West  Virginia.  x.  b. 

Confinement.  OA-er  feeding  and  filth  may 
cause  such  a  skin  trouble  as  yon  describe. 
Allow  the  pigs  free  range  on  pasture  and 
reduce  corn  ration.  Swab  the  sores  daily 
with  tincture  of  iodine  or  appplj-  strong 
iodine  ointment.  Cut  each  lump  open  be¬ 
fore  applying  iodine.  a.  s,  a. 


Foul  in  Foot 

I  have  .some  coavs  that  are  verv  lame 
in  one  hind  foot;  they  swell  a  little  and 
seem  to  be  inflamed,  and  afterwards  thev 
crack  open  between  the  toes  and  are  very 
sore.  Can  j’on  give  me  .sonn*  remedj’,  and 
what  di.seji.se  Avonld  yon  cull  it? 

New  York.  m.  ,t.  k. 

Lodging  of  grit,  filth  or  other  foreigji 
bodies  between  the  toes  or  AVJiding  in  mud 
or  manure  induce  sncli  lameness,  and  the 
sores  become  iuvjtdcd  by  the  filth  germ 
haciUvs  ■nccrophorus  and  then  are  difficult 
to  heal.  Cleiin.se  the  feet  perfectly  and 
then  immerse  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  so¬ 
lution  of  two  ounces  of  sulphate  of  copper 
in  one  pint  of  hot  water.  Then  cover  the 
parts  with  oakum  or  cotton  saturated 
AA'ith  a  fiA-e  per  cent  solution  of  coal  tar 
disinfectant  and  keep  in  phu'e  h_v  means 
of  a  uarroAv  bandage  criss-crossed  between 
the  toes  and  around  the  pastern.  BenoAv 
the  dre.ssing  daily,  keeping  the  coavs  in 
the  stable.  a  .s  a 


Swelling 

For  10  days  or  more  my  five-year  old 
mare  1ms  been  slightly  swollen  between 
the  fore  legs,  OA-er  an  area  eight  by  four 
inches.  It  was  a  very  superficial' swell¬ 
ing  or  inflammation  and  scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible.  Yestei-day  morning  aa-c  found 
her  chest  badly  SAVolleu  in  front  of  and 
to  the  left  of  the  first  swollen  surface. 
It  forms  a  large  rounded  SAvelling  ]() 
inches  by  7  inches  in  extent  and  appar¬ 
ently  tAA'o  or  three  inches  in  thickness  or 
depth.  It  seems  not  very  sore  to  the 
touch ;  nor  is  it  very  hard.  It  is  nothing 
like  a  boM.  Y'esterday  it  was  someAvhat 
sore,  today  although  larger  it  seems  to  be 
less  sore.  We  are  working  the  mare 
every  day  moderately  on  farm.  She 
seems  in  good  health  otherAvi.se. 

New  York.  t.  g.  r. 

Bruising  upon  the  manger  or  neck 
yoke  probably  has  caused  a  collection 
of  serum  in  a  sac  or  cyst  such  as  forms 
on  the  elboAvs  when  bruising  causes  a 
shoe  boil.  Were  pus  present  the  swell¬ 
ing  Avonid  he  intensely  isensitive  and 
Avonld  become  extensive  until  an  abscess 
“pointed”  or  became  soft  and  ruptured 
or  was  opened  with  the  knife.  In  the 
case  in  question  the  swelling  away  from 
the  bruised  part  containing  serum,  prob¬ 
ably  feels  like  dough  or  clay,  “pitting” 
under  pressure  of  the  finger.s.  Do  aAvay 
Avith  the  cause  and  persistently  bathe  the 
swollen  parts  Avith  a  lotion  composed  of 
a  pint  each  of  vinegar  and  soft  cold  Avater 
and  one  ounce  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  Open¬ 
ing  of  the  sac  should  only  be  done  as  a 
last  resort,  should  the  liquid  not  be  re¬ 
sorbed.  If  it  has  to  be  liberated,  inject 
tincture  of  iodine  after  the  fluid  and 
clots  of  blood  or  fibrin  haA-e  been  removed 
and  then  pack  the  cavity  once  daily  with 
oakum  saturated  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  turpentine  and  raAV  linseed  oil. 
It  might  be  added  that  when  bathing 
with  the  lotion  prescribed  in  the  forego¬ 
ing  does  not  remove  the  collection  of 
serum,  after  surrounding  swelling  has 
subsided  it  is  well  to  apply  tincture  of 
iodine  once  daily.  Where  there  is  no 
history  of  bruising  as  the  cause  and  the 
dropsical  (edematous)  swelling  gradu¬ 
ally  invoh'es  the  entire  breast,  some  ser¬ 
ious  affection  of  the  heart  may  be  sus¬ 
pected  and  a  qualified  A^eterinarian 
should  be  asked  to  make  an  examination 
and  prescribe  treatment,  but  such  con¬ 
ditions  are  unpromising.  a,  s.  A. 
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Another  Battle  Won 
for  Dairymen 

lOR  months  we  have  been  experimenting — investigating — testing — fighting,  to  find 
a  way  to  make  the  Empire  Milking  Machine,  already  the  unquestioned  leader,  still 
more  efficient  for  the  dairy  farmer. 


The  battle  is  won. 

We  have  given  the  milking  machine  a  new 
heart — the  pulsator  is  the  heart  of  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine —  and  the  result  of  our  ex¬ 
periment,  the  new  Empire  Super- 
Simple  Pulsator,  is  the  most  won¬ 
derful  development  since  the 
invention  of  the  Empire  —  the 
competent  milking  machine. 

To  be  successful  a  milking 
machine  must  have  a  perfectly  acting 
pulsator  to  cause  the  alternating  action  of 
suction  and  massage  on  the  teats  (to  imitate  the 
calf’s  “suck  and  squeeze”)  to  occur  with  absolute 
regularity ;  and  to  make  the  change  from  suction  to 
massage  and  back  again  instantaneous. 

The  Empire  Super-Simple  Pulsator,  the  pulsator 
without  a  piston,  does  that  and  more.  It  really  is 
Super-  Simple — so  simple  that  it  can  be  taken  apart 


and  put  together  again  in  less  than  two  minutes.  It 
has  but  five  moving  parts;  nothing  to  wear  out  or 
“get  out  of  gear.”  It  cannot  lose  vacuum,  so  its 

action  is  perfect.  It  places  the  Em¬ 
pire  Milking  Machine  immeasur¬ 
ably  in  advance  of  all  competition. 

Your  cows  should  be  milked 
by  an  Empire  Milking  Machine 
with  the  new  Super-Simple  Pul¬ 
sator.  It  will  milk  them  more 
rapidly  than  ever — it  will  solve  your  labor 
problem — it  will  increase  milk  production 
at  a  decreased  cost;  it  will  transform  milking  from 
drudgery  into  a  pleasant  chore. 

Our  factory  is  overtaxed  by  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  Empire  Milking  Machines,  so  go  to  your 
dealer  at  once,  see  the  new  Super-Simple  Pulsator 
and  tell  him  to  order  your  Empire  outfit  without 
delay;  or  write  for  Catalog  No.  23. 
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Empire  Cream  Separator  Company 

BLOOMFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  DENVER.  COLORADO  MONTREAL  and  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream  Separators,  Gasoline  Engines  and  Farm  Electric  Plants. 
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CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Will  Give  You 

Greater  Capacity,  Longer  Wear, 
Better  Service,  Bigger  Value 

The  bowl  of  the  New  De  Laval  has  greater  capacity  for  a  given 
size  and  a  given  speed  than  any  other.  The  experience  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  users  has  proved  that  a  De  Laval 
will  outlast  and  outwear  any  other  make. 

Look  well  to  service  when  you  buy  a  cream  separator.  That 
means  more  than  anything  else.  That  should  include  not  only  a  good 
working  and  reliable  machine,  but  the  right  sort  of  attention  and  interest 
on  the  part  of  th«  seller,  not  only  at  the  time  the  machine  is  set  up  but 
as  long  as  you  continue  to  use  it.  De  Laval  service  is  well  known. 
You  can  depend  upon  it. 

Vdue  depends  upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  service  the  separa¬ 
tor  gives  you — what  you  get  out  of  it.  You  get  more  value  for  your 
money  when  you  buy  a  De  Laval,  because  it  will  give  you  more  and 
better  service  than  any  other  separator. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  cavinK  cream 
for  you  right  away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be 
bought  for  cash  or  on  such  liberal  terms  as  to  save  its 
own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or  if  you  don’t 
know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway,  New  York 


29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


rhanfp  to  sell  a  nioe  yomifr  heifer  for  .$2()() 


RAISE  TWO  CROPS 

each  year  oii  same  land.  Finest  truck,  poultry 
and  general  farm  liiiids  anywhere.  Also  water 
front  f.arms.  Direct  connections  to  best  mark¬ 
ets.  l.and  level  and  free  from  .stone.  .Address 
FItiGS  &  HUMES,  Box  302R,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Cn..:nn»dD«..UriiDI«i,|8««rinccifsoldatonce.  Ask  for 
hCjUippBdrOUltry  riant  Photos.  S.Jahnson.So.ViBiland,  N.J. 


The  Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc. 

farina  and  other  country  real  eatote  everywhere  in  New 
York  State.  l*ei*sonalIy  inspected  properties.  Careful 
descriptions.  Right  pHcea.  CENTRAX*  OFFICE  AT 
ONEIDA,  N.  Y.,  other  ortlces  throughout  the  State. 


F A  R  M  for  S  A  L  E 

near  Salisbury,  Maryland.  The  hand  is  fertile  and 
this  is  a  section  where  farming  pays.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


I  have  gone  in  for  registered  Ilolsteins, 
having  piircdiased  2.‘5  the  last  month. 
Wouhi  like  to  learn  all  I  can  about  thfm, 
as  to  tracing  back  pedigrees,  and  also  the 
general  ideas  as  to  whetlier  it  pays  to 
have  them  tested  for  milk  and  -whether  it 
has  been  a  paying  proposition  to  keep 
them  in  preference  to  grades. 

1  have  bought  three  .Tersey  T{(>d  sows, 
grades,  and  paid  a  rather  large  service 
fee  for  service  of  registered  boar.  I  know 
I  will  not  be  able  to  demand  a  liirger 
price  for  little  ones,  as  they  will  not  l>e 
eligll)le  to  registry,  but  would  like  to 
know  if  it  will  increase  the  size  of  pigs. 

I  read  an  article  about  .sowing  Alfalfa 
on  corn  or  oat  fields  -without  plowing,  by 
•sowing  in  March  lightly  and  allowing  the 
thawijig  of  ground  to  do  the  covering  of 
seed.  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  would 
be  practicable  to  to  -dress  and  try  .seed¬ 
ing  that  way  in  this  vicinity,  as  the  sea¬ 
son  is  vei-y  short  liere  to  get  ii  good  staTid 
l)y-I)lowing  first,  which  would  not  la-  un¬ 
til 'the  middle  to  last  of  April. 

Westchester  (’o.,  X.  Y.  mbs.  g.  a.  ,t. 

Tt  is  an  awfully  ])oor  time  to  look  up 
the  p(*digi'ee  of  a  Ilolstcin-Friesian  cow 
after  you  have  bought  lier.  Tlie  i)roper 
time'  to  do  that  is  before  she  becomes 
your  •property,  and  I  sliould  expect  that 
the  prospective  seller  would  produce  a 
tabulated  .pedigree  and  call  my  attention 
to  iill  of  the  good  ancestors  that  were 
back  of  the  animal.  If  lie  did  not  do  this. 

I  sliould  imagine  that,  like  some  jicople, 
tin*  least  said  about  tlie  pedigree  tlie  bet¬ 
ter.  and  I  sliould  not  be  to  any  great 
trouble  to  look  .them  up  afterwards.  Tlie 
seller  ought  to  furnish  a  tabulated  jiedi- 
grc'c  with  the  animal,  but  lie  is  not  in 
duty  bound  to  do  .so.  lie  munt  furnish 
tlie  buyer  with  the  register  eertilicate  and 
tlie  ‘transfer  of  ownership.  Hut  tlie  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  pedigree  Is  not  compulsory. 
Tabulated  pedigrees  may  he  obtained  from 
difi'ereiit  peojile  wlio  make  a  business  of 
taliulating  them.  Anyom-  can.  do  this 
who  has  a  complete  set  of  tlie  Herd  Reg¬ 
ister  and  the  Ailvanced  Registry  Year 
Rooks.  Miss  (iertrude  Howard-  of  Sher- 
Inirne.  X.  Y..  the  daughter  of  a  prom¬ 
inent  breeder,  has  taken  up  this  work  and 
has  given  .splendid  satisfaction.  The  cost 
is  about  a  dollar  for  a  short  pedigree  up 
to  several  dollars  for  a  very  extended 
one.  giving  the  n-cords  of  all  animals. 
To  get  'the  pedigree  made  out.  one  must 
sMiiiily  send  in  the  name  of  the  animal 
with  its  herd  register  number,  and  the 
liersou  tabulating  the  pedigree  does  the 
vest. 

The  question  of  testing  for  butter  rec¬ 
ords  is  an  altogether  different -matter.  It 
would  be  unwi.se  for  an  ordinary  fanner’s 
son  to  try  to  train  his  colt  for  tlie  race¬ 
track.  lie  simply  wouldn’t  know  how. 
This  applies  almost  as  well  to  the  cow. 
When  one  goes  in  for  official  records  he 
has  to  go  111)  against  experts.  Tt  is  not 
only  a  trade,  it  is  a  science.  A  cow  will 
give  a  whole  lot  more  .milk  with  good 
care  than  she  will  with  poor,  and  .she 
will  also  give  another  wliole  lot  more 
with  the 'best  of  feed  and  care -than  she 
will  with  just  good  feed  and  care.  If 
one  is  prepared  to  give  tlie  best  of  feed 
and  care,  then  test  by  all  means — but  be 
sure  that  you  know  what  the  best  really 
is. 

Does  it  pay  to  t(*st?  'Well,  rather.  I 
know  of  a  man  who  bought  a  cow  for 
$250.  W'lieii  she  freshened,  he  tested 
her,  and  the  record  that  she  made  hap¬ 
pened  to  he  a  world’s  record.  'Plie  calf 
that  she  was  carrying  at  the  time  he 
bouglit  her  was  not  sired  by  the  best  bull 
in  the  world,  but  he  sold  the  calf  for  $20.- 
000.  The  next  time  he  bred  her  to  a 
really  good  bull.  She  freshened  again — 
and  beat  her  former  record.  Rut  it  was 
no  longer  a  world’s  record.  Another  cow 
had  got  away  with  that.  Rut,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  cow  no  longer  held  the 
world’s  record,  her  little  bull  calf  ■brought 
$5.3,000.  Talk  about  prospecting  for 
gold;  why.  it  is  like  matching  pennies 
out  hack  of  the  woodshed  in  comparison 
to  testing  cows. 

Rut  if  one  does  not  feel  equal  to  get¬ 
ting  out  and  looking  for  world’s  records, 
that  is  no  reason  that  one  should  not 
breed  ITolstein-Priesians.  Not  all  big 
testers  produce  big  testers.  And  it  is 
quite  a  common  thing  for  the  really  ex¬ 
pert  breeders  (?)  to  go  snooping  around 
among  the  little  breeders  looking  for 
“prospects.”  i’^o.  quite,  often,  we  get  a 


or  .$.‘50D.  This  is  better  tlian  .selling 
grades  for  $100  each.  And  they  cost  no 
mort'  to  raise.  Resides,  some  of  us  gc-t 
a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  out  of  just 
owning  purebreds.  Rut  the  real  big  rea- 
.son  why  we  should  test  onr  heifers  i.; 
that  it  develops  them.  There  used  to  be 
an  (»!d  fogy  notion  that  it  mined  a  cow 
to  put  her  through  the  official  test.  <)i 
course  some  cows  W(*re  ruined,  but  not 
enough  to  matter  when  we  consider  the 
many  that  are  improved.  If  the  two- 
year-old  heifer  is  projicrly  fed  before  she 
fri'shens,  her  .iiddi-r  is  massaged  and 
stretf-hed  and  made  to  look  like  an  oI;l 
cow’s  udder.  Then,  when  she  fresliens. 
she  is  milked  four  times  a  day.  and  really 
gotti-ii  into  the  Iiahit  of  giving  milk,  slio 
will  be  a  whole  lot  better  (-ow  when  she 
freshens  again,  and  about  twice  as  good 
a  cow  at  maturity  as  if  she  liad  lieen 
scrimped  along  and  had  developed  a  lit¬ 
tle  buiieli  of  an  udder  about  as  big  as 
one’s  hat. 

lYill  it  pay  to  jiay  a  rather  large  ser¬ 
vice  fc-e  for  hri-eding  grade  sows  to  a  line 
registered  boar?  Here  we  have  a  dilTer- 
ei't  iiroposition.  In  the  ea.se  of  the  llol- 
stein-Friesians.  we  are  breeding  for  a 
liarticular  function — the  production  of 
milk  and  Initter.  an  animal  that  will 
consume  large  (inaiitities  of  food,  and. 
contrary  to  nature,  put  it  in  her  udder  in¬ 
stead  of  niion  her  l>ack.  In  tlie  pig  wi- 
simply  want  the  animal  to  lay  on  the 
fle.sli.  Of  course,  some  breeders  want 
their  pigs  to  grow  long  and  lean  and 
others  want  them  to  grow  short  and  fat. 
So  they  -have  devc-loped  dilTerent  breeds  of 
pigs,  and  'these  purebred  jiigs  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  preserve  the  type  and  keep  nji  the 
interest  in  pigs  in  general.  Rut  most  of 
ii.s  are  satisfied  if  we  can  get  a  pig  that 
will  (-at  a  good  lot  of  feed,  and,  liy  proii- 
er  assimilation,  store  it  up  on  himsidf 
most  anywhere.  Therefore  the  pig  that 
has  the  best  digestion  is  the  best  i>ig. 

IVe  sometimes  practice  inbreeding  in 
cattle  to  intensify  .some  desirable  charac¬ 
teristic-.  Rut  we  always  do  it  at  the  risk 
of  weakening  the  vigor  of  the  animal.  lYi- 
could  increase  the  vigor  of  the  animals 
by  a  decided  outcro.ss,  like  c-rossing  two 
distinct  breeds.  Rut  we  cannot  do  this 
because  we  would  derange  the  particular 
function  for  which  each  of  the  animals 
had  been  bred  for  generations.  Would 
su(-h  a  proceeding  hurt  the  pig?  We  are 
breeding ‘piRS  for  pork.  The  pig  with  the 
strongest  constitution,  and  therefore  the 
be.st  digestion  and  assimilation,  will  make 
the  most  pork  out  of  a  given  amount  of 
feed:  Therefore,  wliere  will  be  the  hai-m 
of  crossing  two  breeds  of  pigs?  Or  the 
benefit  of  using  the  rc'gistered  sire,  if  the 
progeny  cannot  be  registered  and  sold  for 
breeding  puriioses? 

Rome  of  the  best  pigs  that  I  ever 
owned  were  out  of  a  .Tersey  Red,  and 
were  sired  by  a  Rerkshire  boar,  and  I 
would  not  lie  afraid  to  take  a  bnnch  of 
pigs  bred  this  way  and  imt  them  up 
against  either  a  bunch  of  purebred  Jersey 
Reds  or  Rerk.shires.  I  should  expect  to 
get  more  pigs  from  tlie  Red  sow  than  I 
would  from  a  Berkshire,  hut  I  should 
also  expec-t  to  get  them  just  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  if  they  were  sired  by  a  Rerkshire. 

I  would  not  risk  sei-ding  Alfalfa  after 
corn  without  plowing.  It  is  all  we  can  do 
to  get  Alfalfa  started  here  with  the  best 
of  preparation  of  the  soil.  Ro  far  as  the 
season  is  concerned,  any  'time  hofore  the 
first  of  August  will  do  for  Alfalfa.  I 
would  a  great  deal  rather  have  it  sown 
on  jiroperly  prepared  ground  on  the  fir.st 
of  August  tlian  on  corn  .stubble  in  April. 

a.  GRANT  MORSE. 


Farmers  should  take  time  by  'the  fore¬ 
lock.  and  iirepare  for  the  jOIO  wood 
market.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Prof.  A. 
K.  riiittenden.  head  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  Department  of  For¬ 
estry.  “The  unusually  heavy  drain  this 
season  upon  the  available  cordwood  sup¬ 
ply  will  probably  bring  about  a  .shortage 
in  1910.  Men  who  have  wood  lots  from 
which  cordwood  can  be  obtained  and  who 
have  the  labor  to  secure  it.  would  do  well 
to  get  out  as  large  supply  as  possible 
the  present  winter.  This  green  Avood.  if 
out  now,  will  stand  the  owners  in  good 
stead  the  coming  Winter. 


1 


The  use  of  collar  pads  is  humane.  Again, 
your  horses  will  do  more  work  if  properly 
protected  by  the  right  kind  of  pad. 
TAPATCO  is  the  right  kind. 

A  NEW  AND  BETTER 
HOOK  ATTACHMENT 

Consisting  of  wire  staple,  reinforced 
with  felt  washer  (note  where  arrows 
point).  This  gives  the  hooks  a  better 
hold  and  prevents  pulling  off.  The 
weakest  point  is  made  strong  and  life 
of  pad  greatly  lengthened. 

Found  Only  on  Pads  Made  by  Us. 

Look  For  The  Felt  Washer. 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Company 
GREENFIELD,  OHIO 

Canadian  Branch:  Chatham,  Ontario. 


rgWEP 


(2) 

Pat  lBU.S.Dee.  11914. 
Pat.  IB  Can.  Apr.  E.  1915. 
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Less  Wfork— More  Milk 


“THE  JAMESWAY’*  will  show  you  how  to  accomplish  greater  harn 
results,  with  less  effort — how  to  increase  your  milk  yield  even  if  you  are  a  marn  or 
two  short.  Labor  is  the  big  farm  probleni  now — with  a  lot  of  men  gone  to  war 
and  many  others  attracted  to  different  industries.  But  why  worry  about  that  when 
a  new  JAMES  barn,  JAMES-equipped,  or  new  equipment  in  an  old  or  remodeled 
barn,  may  be  more  than  equal  to  the  help  you’ve  lost. 

Shortage  of  man  power  on  the  farm  and  a  world-wide  demand  for  greater  milk 
production  have  come  at  the  same  time.  The  dairyman  will  have  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  his  barn  work — make  it  easier.  He  must  substitute  machinery  for  human 
muscle.  He  must  force  his  cows  to  give  more  milk,  with  less  effort  on  his  own  part. 


iTAfflCS  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment 


looks  as  if  sonio  classos  of  farmors  aro 

/ 

lying  down  :  ovory  ])ai)('r  is  full  of  stories 
about  sf-areity  of  labor.  Where  are  the 
women?  I  will  undertake  today,  with 
the  assistance  of  my  good  wife,  to  milk 
10  cows  twice  a  day,  clean  and  keep 
clean  th(>  baims.  make  .lO  tons  of  hay,  four 
acres  of  silo  corn,  one-half  acre  potatoes, 
home  v('getables.  i-:iis('  eight  to  tf'u  calvt's 
a  year.  100  head  poultry,  cut  and  haul 
111  coi’ds  of  wood  and  loO  cakes  of  ice. 
ab.solutely  without  any  Indp  but  my  wife. 
Corn  would  be  plantc'd  clu'ck-row : 
manure  hauled  out  in  October.  Xovmnlx'r 
and  March;  plowing  in  November;  disk¬ 
ing  April  and  May  ;  planting  .May  and 
.lune;  side  line  of  10  to  Ifi  hogs.  We  have 
both  b('en  brought  up  to  it.  like  it,  know 
it  to  be  the  best  life  on  earth.  Time 
simply  flies,  and  in  the  Winter  on  many 
days  would  be  abh*  to  sp<>nd  our  day  la'st- 
ing  betw(>en  feeding  hours.  Tin*  whole 
trouble  seems  to  be  that  the  avu'rage 
farnuM-  farms  far  too  much  land.  It  is 
innch  better  to  farm  12.“)  acres  thoroughly 
than  no  actM's  by  half;  it  saves  labor, 
money,  and  time. 

()f  course  there  have  to  be  sonu'  large 
farms,  and  in  thi*se  cases,  get  married 
imui.  give  them  good  hotises,  give  their 
children  all  the  work  you  can  and  pay 
'hem  for  it.  Farmers  are  bred;  it  is 


Old  and  New  Style  in  Time 

Please  inform  me  abotit  the  clutnge  of 
time.  “Old  ■Style"’  and  “New  Style.”  Why 
■was  the  change?  When  and  by  whom  and 
where  was  the  change  made?  I  have  an 
imi)ortant  date,  March  2.  1758.  “New 
Style.’"  What  would  it  be  “Old  Style""? 

I  hoi)e  you  can  e.xi)lain  the  matter  to  me  ; 

also  the  change  in  the  days  in  the  month 
of  March.  A.  M.  c. 

“Old  Style"’  is  the  .Julian  Cabuidar. 
adopted  by  Rome  to  put  an  end  to  the 
confusion  resulting  from  the  older  Roman 
system  which  calculated  the  days  of  the 
month  luickward  from  three  fixed  peiuods. 
the  Calends,  the  Nones,  and  the  Ides. 
The  Calends  w.as  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  the  Nones  the  ninth  day  before 
the  Ides,  and  the  Ides  the  middle  of  the 
month,  either  the  18th  or  15th.  The 
months  consisted  of  29  and  .’U)  days  alter¬ 
nately,  and  as  there  were  but  10  months, 
a  number  of  additiomal  days  were  added, 
and  later  an  additional  month  was  intro¬ 
duced  every  second  year.  .Vs  a  result  of 
this  confusion  by  the  year  K!  1>.  (’.  there 
was  a  difference  of  three  months  between 
the  Roman  civil  year  and  the  astronom¬ 
ical  year.  With  the  helj)  of  an  Egyi)tian 
astronomer.  (’a‘sar  fixed  our  present  ytuir 
of  3()5  days,  with  a  year  of  8(!(!  days 
every  fourth  year,  but  the  .lulian  Calen¬ 
dar  was  still  inaccurate,  each  year  being 

II  minutes  14  seconds  too  long.  Ry  the  I 
sixteenth  century  the  calendar  w.as  about 
10  days  wrong.  Astronomers  had  en¬ 
deavored  to  correct  the  fault,  and  in  15S2 
Pope  Cregory  XIII  issued  a  bull  annul- 
ing  the  10  accumulated  d.ays,  and  recog¬ 
nizing  October  5  as  October  15.  A  new 
c.alendar  was  jirepared,  bringing  the  civil 
and  astronomical  year  in  harmony,  and 
this  is  our  jua'sent  division  of  time,  the 
Cregorian  Calendar,  or  “New  Style.” 
France,  Si)ain.  Portugal  and  i)arts  of 
Italy  immediately  adopted  the  Oregoriiin 
Calendar,  Scotland  adopted  it  in  KiOO, 
and  most  of  the  Oernuin  states  adopted  it 
by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
England  did  not  adopt  the  change  until 
1752.  the  C.alendar  (New  Style)  Act  of 
Parliament  being  passed  in  1750.  P.y 
this  time  the  diflViauice  in  time  amounted 
to  11  days,  and  this  was  rectified  b.v  call¬ 
ing  September  2.  1752,  Seiitember  14. 
Your  date  in  March.  1758.  would,  there¬ 
fore.  he  the  leg.al  date  in  Creat  Rritain 
and  her  colonies,  and  .all  other  countries 
except  those  belonging  to  tin*  (Ireek 
Church,  hut  as  many  ignorant  or  pia'- 
judiced  ix'ojjle  (a)ntinued  to  cling  to  the 
Julian  Calendar.  |)eople  juit  “O.  S.”  or 
“N.  S.”  .after  their  dates  in  import.ant 
transactions.  St.ates  belonging  to  the 
Creek  Church  still  cling  to  (he  .Julian 

I 

Calendar,  and  are  now  about  18  days  he-  ' 
hind  the  rest  of  Europe  in  their  chron¬ 
ology. 


The  Wife  as  Hired  Man 

I  see  tlnua*  is  a  movement  on  foot  to 
try  to  i)ass  a  haw  to  allow  Asiatic  laborers 
to  come  in  for  the  duration  of  the  war, 
for  farm  and  other  work.  The  majority 
•of  the  people  who  are  'wanting  this 
class  of  labor  are  evidently  contractors, 
and  jmssibly  it  might  be  suitable  where 
they  could  be  worked  in  large  gangs  and 
kei)t  together,  but  I  advise  every  farmer 
to  avoiil  them  like  a  red-hot  coal.  You 
have  only  to  go  back  a  very  few  years 
and  see  what  trouble  Canada  had  when 
thousands  of  Hindoos  came  to  Rritish 
Columbia  to  work.  It  almost  made  a 
bre:ik  in  good  relations  when  Canad:i 
found  what  she  had  on  hand,  and  refused 
to  allow  more  to  land.  It  must  be  very 
clearly  borne  in  mind  that  these  men,  as 
a  rul(>,  come  from  a  troi)ical  climate  and 
ai'('  practically  Useh'ss  in  a  cold  counti'y 
in  Winter.  I  ask  any  New  England 
farmer  to  think  just  for  one  moment 
what  it  would  mean  to  leave  your  women 
folks  unprotected  at  home,  and  have  a 
gang  of  these  men  come  to  the  house, 
and  scare  the  life  out  of  the  women  and 
children  in  lonely  houses  and  hamlets.  I 
had  it  happen  to  my  wife,  and  never 
again  if  I  can  help  it.  The.se  pt'ople  have 
a  totally  different  mode  of  living  to  any 
of  us,  and  they  have  not  proved  to  be 
cai)a'ble  of  heavy  ct)nstant  work.  1 

Talking  about  labor,  what  is  the  mat- 
fer  with  some  of  us  anyhow?  It  really  | 


useless  to  get  a  man  from  a  factory  and 
pay  him  big  wages  for  f:irm  work.  Peo¬ 
ple  have  to  r('aliz<>  that  to  know  cattle 
of  all  kind.s.  feculing  to  prc'vent  sickiu'ss. 
and  get  bi'st  rt'snlts.  .all  the  ins  .and  outs 
of  bre(>ding  stock.  lai.<l  (uiriching.  (U'op 
I'otations.  butt('r-making.  tool-repaii'ing 
and  handling.  I  In*  101  little  dilliiailties 
that  ci'op  up  all  at.  oiuaa  can  only  be 
<lone  by  y('ai's  of  ('xiau'ietua'.  I’arming 
is  a  tradi'.  and  a  most  complicated  one. 
but  one  which  will  give,  good  results  if 
labor,  overhead  t'xpensi's,  .ami  waste  aia' 
cut  down  to  a  minimum,  if  ('very  farmer 
and  his  wif('  would  use  my  ])rogram 
we  could  feed  the  world.  In  14  years 
your  son  or  daughter  could  take  the 
mother’s  plac('.  but  never  forget  that 
ihe  great('st  mistake  is  not  to  pay  your 
boy  or  girl  every  month,  and  give  him  a 
share  in  tlu'  farm.  More  boys  and  girls 
leave  home  for  this  reason  than  for  any 
otlu'i'. 

Si'bago  I.ak('.  M('. 


Beech  Shingles 

On  page  (iS  is  an  imiuiry  from  up  here 
in  Vermont,  regarding  the  advisability  of 
using  Ix'ech  for  shingles.  IVe  hav('  her(' 
two  vari<'ties  of  Ix'ech.  the  red.  and  tlu' 
white,  these  naim's  being  given  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  color  of  the  wood.  '^Fhe 
white  be('ch.  if  u.s(>d  for  shingles,  would 
last  ’  but  a  very  few  years.  Neither 
would  the  sap-wo(Hl  of  the  red  b('ech. 
Rut  the  heart-wood  of  the  I'od  b('ec'h.  if 
clear  and  sound,  would  last  as  long  as 
spruce,  or  longer.  If  there  are  knots  in 
the  wood,  decay  will  soon  set  in  around 


the  knots,  and  there  are  very  .-iijt  to  be 
hingitudinal  s(i’('aks  of  a  lighter  color 
through  the  wood,  "riiese  are  of  a  punky 
nature  and  will  soon  decay,  and  .so  will 
the  .sound  wood,  if  in  contact  with  the 
ground.  I  onc('  kiu'w  of  a  rail  fence 
mad('  of  ri'd  Ix'ech.  ami  nmny  of  the  rails 
wen'  in  good  couditiim  afti'r  (!()  yt'ars  of 
s('rvic('.  I  h:ive  known  of  but  oiu'  in¬ 
stance  wh('r('  be('ch  shingles  hav('  Ix'en 
us('d.  In  that  case  tlu'y  had  to  be  n'- 
l)Iac('d  aft('r  12  y('ar.s.  but  only  b('cause 
.sap-wood  was  u.sc'd,  as  w('ll  as  many 
shingh's  with  tlu'  punky  streaks  in  them, 
'riu'  .sound  portions  of  the  heart-wood, 
were.  ap|)ar('ntly,  good  for  a  gr<'at  many 
mor('  y('ars.  If  gr('('n  -beec-h  shingles  are 
suddenly  exi)o.sed  to  a  hot  sun.  they  will 
shrink  .'ind  crack,  but  if  seasoned  slowly 
befoia*  Ix'ing  laid  tlx'ix'  will  be  no  trouble 
on  this  jicconnt.  If.  as  suggest('(I,  tliey 
are  sawi'd  It!  inclu's  long,  and  half  an  inch 
thick  at  each  ('ud.  there  will  Ix'  dead-air 
sp.-ices,  and  tin'  roof  will  b('  much  warmer, 
but.  unless  tlu'  roof  is  prc'tty  steej), 
they  will  not  lay  as  w<'ll  as  regular 
shingles.  If  you  hav('  tlx'in  of  ('ven 
thickness,  Ix'tter  make  tln'in  two  f('et 
long. 

Still,  the  saw-bill  will  be  double  that 
for  siiwing  spruce  shingles.  Tlu'y  will 
Ix'  heiivier  to  handh'  and  Inirch'i"  to  nail, 
:ind  theri'  will  b('  a  gr('at  deal  of  w.aste 
of  sap-wood.  Moi'eov('r.  rc'd  bec'ch  logs, 
suitabh'  for  making  shingh's.  will  s('ll  for 
('onugh.  when  loach'd  on  the  cars,  to  pay 
for  more  .  Washington  rc'd-wood  shingles 
than  can  be  cut  from  the  logs.  Still  red 
beech  shingh's  will  give  good  satisfaction 
if  the  impiirer  cares  to  use  them,  o.o.o. 


“S.\.\ggi.ks  is  worrying  because  hi.s 
baby  girl  is  lU'arly  thr('((  years  old  and 
has  not  begun  to  talk  yet.”  “lie  needn’t 
worry.  She’ll  inak('  up  for  it  lat('r.” 
“That’s  what’s  worrying  him.” — Ruffalo 
Express. 


James  Manufacturing  Company 

FD30  Cane  St..  Ft.  Atkinson.  Wis. 


■  I  have. 


cows. 


will  enable  yo7i  to  do  these  things,  at  the  same  time  taking  the  place  of  labor  which  is  hard  to  get. 
“The  Jamesway”  book,  which  we  will  send  if  you  answer  the  questions  in  the  coupon,  should  be 
your  chief  assistant  when  you  build  a  new  barn,  or  remodel 
the  old  one,  or  install  new  equipment  in  the  barn  as  it  stands. 

In  it  you  get  floor  plans,  directions  for  plank  frame  construc¬ 
tion,  advice  about  location,  lighting,  drainage,  ventilation, 
etc.,  and  full  descriptions  of  such  labor-saving,  milk-increas¬ 
ing  equipment  as  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Pens,  Carriers,  Drink¬ 
ing  Cups,  Ventilators,  etc. 

For  barn  plan  service — for  brass-tack  reasons  why  James  Drinking  Cups, 
for  instance,  pay  for  themselves  in  one  season;  for  complete  barn  infor¬ 
mation,  you  need  ‘‘The  Jamesway.”  Fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  today. 
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I  am  interested  in  the  items  checked: 
Building  and  arrangement  of  the  dairy  barn. 


Handling  the  Manure- 
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Dairy  Notes  from  Northern  Ohio 


The  Western  Reserve  of  Dhio  is  under 
arctic  conditions,  a  little  more  emphasized. 
The  thermometer  at  noon  in  the  sun  is 
six  degrees  below  zero,  and*a  4.5-mile  wind 
is  raging  that  penetrates  every  crack  and 
crevice  and  sends  many  a  poor  family  to 
bed  because  of  lack  of  fuel.  The  condition 
is  all  the  more  aggravated  'by  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  fuel  situation.  During  the 
Fall  months  no  coal  could  be  had  from 
any  source,  and  as  Winter  approached 
now  and  then  a  single  carload  would  be 
shunted  onto  our  siding  and  no  family 
could  have  more  than  1,000  pounds  at  a 
“serving!”  The  actual  suffering  has  been 
acute,  even  the  best  regulated  families 
have  been  and  are  shutting  uji  the  greater 
part  of  their  homes  and  living  in  smaller 
(piarters  to  conserve  coal. 

I  have  never  known  the  great  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  in  Northern  Ohio  in  such  turmoil 
as  this  Winter.  The  great  uncertainty  is 
about  what  the  Federal  commissioners  of 
food  products  are  to  do  and  say  about 
the  regulation  of  food  prices,  and  what 
are  to  be  the  standard  i)rices  for  milk.  Oats 
were  only  full  normal  crop.  The  long 
cold,  wet  Summer  prevented  hay-making 
at  its  best.  Corn  was  almost  a  failure, 
backward  and  of  inferior  growth,  making 
the  most  of  its  growth  in  pools  and  fur¬ 
row  lengths  of  water.  ,Tust  as  it  did,  in 
its  feeble  way,  show  signs  of  ears  ap¬ 
proach  maturity  a  big  September  frost 
caught  it  and  froze  the  stalks  to  the  very 
heart,  followed  by  other  frosts.  Those 
who  had  silos  rushed  in  the  field  corn  to 
help  out,  and  owing  to  lack  of  help  some 
of  these  fields  were  put  into  the  silo  weeks 
late,  some  actually  in  November,  some 
after  the  first  snowfall.  Mill  foods  went  up 
in  price  as  fast  as  silage  went  down,  and 
soon  it  was  prettj"  ueai'  an  even  exchange 
of  a  ton  of  milk  and  a  ton  of  cow  feed, 
and  the  latter  has  been  going  up  ever 
since. 

Time  and  again  the  Federal  commis¬ 
sioners  have  promised  to  appear  and  take 
up  the  whole  matter  of  cost  of  production, 
and  also  of  distidbutiou,  but  they  did  not 
appear  in  Northern  Ohio,  and  the  big 
Milk  Association  directors  would  meet 
with  the  city  concerns  and  patch  up  an 
agreement  to  last  until  the  Federal  men 
came,  and  so  prices  have  ‘been  advanced 
from  time  to  time  until  the  dairymen  were 
getting  .$3.10.  One  thing  the  farmers  can¬ 
not  quite  comprehend  is  that  piices  are 
set  for  the  farm  producers  in  very  fact, 
while  the  man  whom  the  farmer  has  to 
buy  of  can  establish  and  make  his  own 
prices,  plus  a  10  per  cent  ijrofit.  Friday, 
January  11,  the  dairymen  and  city  deal¬ 
ers  were  to  meet  the  Federal  commis¬ 
sioners  to  hear  and  be  heard.  The  farm¬ 
ers  were  there,  headed  by  their  Associa¬ 
tion  president,  II.  W.  Ingersoll,  and  the 
city  dealer’s  were  as  well  prepared,  and 
then  it  was  discovered  those  Federal  men 
present  were  not  to  make  prices  or  referee 
matters,  but  simply  met  with  the  others 
in  an  “advisory  capacity.”  At  the  morn¬ 
ing  session  Mr.  Ingersoll,  representing  the 
producers,  said  that  the  schedule  decided 
upon  was  32i/^  cents  for  shipments  f.  o.  b. 
cars,  Cleveland;  $3.75  a  hundred  on  a 
31/2  basis  of  butter  fat,  f.  o.  b.  ears,  Cleve¬ 
land;  SVi  cents  at  stands  on  railroads, 
either  electric  or  steam,  and  $3.15  a  hun¬ 
dred  at  receiving  stations  off  from  ship¬ 
ping  lines.  The  prices  are  to  be  effective 
until  April  1. 

To  this  the  city  deal  s  said  that  they 
should  need  to  place  their  retail  price  at 
14  cents,  as  the  costs  of  distribution  had 
in  the  past  year  gone  up  from  4i/^  to  0 
cents  a  quart,  and  here  the  matter  was 
left  as  this  is  being  written,  but  will 
probably  be  the  ace<'pted  agreement.  But 
there  is  another  matter  running  parallel 
with  these  milk-making  prices.  The  un¬ 
rest  of  the  dairyman  and  the  idea  he  has 
is  that  he  is  losing  money  in  dairying 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  all  he  buys  to 
make  the  business  “go.”  This  man  is  in¬ 
terested  in  noting  that  all  the  Government 
takes  over  has  a  profit  side  to  it  and  hours 
of  labor  fixed.  Cost  of  a  thing  is  calcu¬ 
lated  not  alone  from  the  raw  material, 
but  all  that  enters  Jnto  it ;  interest  on 
capital,  a  salary  for  the  maa  who  owns 
the  plant,  depreciation  of  working  plant. 


taxes,  all  labor,  advertising  and  the  like, 
and  a  dividend-paying  profit ;  but  the 
price  of  milk  is  kept  down,  and  by  some 
figured  a  little  below  cost,  and  all  that  the 
capitalist  figures  in  as  cost.  The  farmer 
must  donate  interest  on  investment,  his 
labor  and  even  what  the  farm  produces. 
If  this  farmer  is  “caught”  trying  to  set 
a  living  price  on  his  produce  he  is  appre¬ 
hended  as  a  sort  of  a  “red”  and  brought 
before  the  courts  for  conspiracy  against 
trade.  All  this  has  had  this  effect :  dairy¬ 
men  by  the  actual  hundreds  are  going  out 
of  the  business.  Cow’s  are  now’,  and  have 
been  for  months,  being  sold  off  from  the 
Western  Reserve  by  the  actual  thousands, 
by  singles,  squads  and  whole  dairies.  It  is 
rare  that  our  little  local  paper  does  not 
contain  sale  notices  for  three  to  seven 
whole  dairies  in  a  single  issue ;  not  scrub 
dairies,  but  of  the  best  grade  breeding  and 
full  bloods.  Their  quality  is  gauged  by 
the  fact  that  these  prices  run  from  $75 
to  $150  each  right  along,  and  two-year-old 
heifers  are  a  quick  sale  at  $75  to  $100. 
This  week  three  of  ray  neighbors  are  post¬ 
ing  sale  bills  for  quite  75  fine  Holstein 
cows,  their  entire  daii’ies,  as  -they  have 
concluded  to  “go  into  other 'business.” 

Yes,  the  commissioners  said  yesterday 
their  main  purpose  was  to  see  that  dairy¬ 
ing  was  kept  up  to  the  high  point,  and  a 
great  number  of.  heifer  calves  raised  to 
more  than  make  good  present  numbers  of 
cows,  but  gave  no  assurance  as  to  aid  in 
making  “dairying  secure  to  the  dairyman” 
by  control  of  prices,  feeds,  labor,  and  the 
other  items  that  are  the  things  that  are 
undermining  the  foundations  of  dairying. 
No !  these  cows  are  not  all  being  killed 
for  beef.  Possibl.v  two  in  10.  These  cows 
ar  going  on  long  trips,  hundreds  to  Mon¬ 
tana.  Oklahoma.  Texas,  and  the  young 
stock  to  Kentucky  and  Missouri  mostl.v. 
Within  an  hour’s  auto  trip  of  the  writer’s 
home  are  something  like  500  establish¬ 
ments  where  the  Government  is  having 
munitions  of  war  and  unifoi’ms.  knit 
goods  iind  comforts  made  for  the  1.400.000 
men  in  our  army.  Every  inducement  is 
made  to  get  bo.vs,  men  and  girls  from  the 


farms  to  work-in  these  establishments,  at 
wages  twice  larger  than  any  farmer  could 
I)ay  and  for  an  eight-hour  day.  The  farms 
are  stripped  of  labor  and  labor  is  out  of 
the  question !  How  can  this  dairyman 
speed  lip?  The  war  is  taking  about  10 
farmer  boys  from  each  township.  Six 
farms  out  of  10  have  got  to  curtail  pro¬ 
duction  for  lack  of  labor.  No.  a  farm 
tractor  does  not  help  a  man  of  50  or  (50 
very  much ;  digs  him  in  deeper.  He  has 
got  to  have  efficient  help  in  some  way. 
•lust  now’  there  is  a  great  Government, 
State  and  local  military  highway  being 
built  through  this  town..»by  my  door,  from 
Cleveland  to  Pittsburgh.  Last  year  the 
wages  paid  were  $3  and  .$4  a  day,  and  $7 
for  man  and  team^and  eight  hours  for  a 
day.  Could  any  farmer  hire  a  man  from 
this  Government  job  at  $40  a  month 
and  board  and  14  hours  for  a  dairyman’s 
day’s  work?  This  is  not  a  pessimistic 
article.  It  is  written  from  the  standpoint 
of  people  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
“do  their  bit.”  The  city  press  assume 
that  the  farmers  are  to  be  classed  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  as  slackers,  price 
bandits  and  bond  evaders.  How’  does  the 
patriotism  of  country  and  cit.v  compare? 

Ohio.  JOHN  GOTJLD. 


Resolution  of  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society 

At  the  general  convention  of  the  New 
York  City  Agricultural  Society,  resolu¬ 
tions  were  passed  as  follows: 

Requesting  the  Legislature  to  amend 
the  Donnelly  Act  .so  as  to  exempt  from 
its  provisions  the  acts  of  farmers  for  the 
sale  of  their  products  through  coopera¬ 
tive  or  incorporatwi  association.s. 

Re.solutiop  to  change  the  township 
school  law  in  order  to  run  it  more  equit¬ 
ably,  but  eudor.sing  the  township  plan  in 
principle  in  recommending  that  the  law 
be  amended,  but  not  I’epealed. 

That  the  Federal  Food  Administfatoi’s 
be  requested  to  demand  and  secure  reim¬ 
bursements  from  dealers  and-  mills  of  all 
excessive  profits  taken  from  farmers 
through  the  country  on  brans  and  mid¬ 
dlings  produced  from  wheat,  taken  from 
growers  at  fixed  prices. 

That  the  Legislature  l)e  requested  to 
amend  the  game  law  so  as  to  extend  the 
protection  now  given  posted  lands, 
whether  posted  or  not.  and  making  tres- 
I)a.ssing  on  farm  lands  without  permission 
of  the  owner  a  misdemeanor,  the  tres¬ 
passer  in  addition  to  he  liable  for  all 
damage  that  is  the  result  of  his  or  their 
willful  entry. 

That  the  President  be  requested  to  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  of  five  fully  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  livestock  situation  in  the  State 
of  New’  York  with  particular  respect  to 
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the  advisability  of  encouraging  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  meat  in  the  State,  and  that 
the  committee  report  its  findings  with 
recommendations  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

A  resolution  respectfully  .suggesting  to 
the  Federal  Administration  that  every 
man  of  di-aft  age,  who  is  skilled  in  agri¬ 
culture,  be  not  exempt  from  service,  but 
be  detailed  to  actual  farm  w’ork  under 
such  restrictions  as  shall  safeguard  the 
country’s  interests. 

A  resolution  requesting  the  Tjegislature 
to  amend  the  law  in  reference  to  the 
bonding  of  milk  dealers. 

A  suggestionftby  Governor  Whitman  to 
draft  labor  for  farm  purposes  was  laid 
on  the  table,  and  a  resolution  to  endorse 
a  federation  of  the  agricultural  societies 
of  the  State  and  to  appoint  a  delegate  to 
I'epresent  the  Society  at  such  a  federation, 
was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
with  power  to  act. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Farmers’  Week.  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  O.,  .Tan.2S-Feb.  1. 

Ohio  State  Dairymen’s  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  31- 
Feb.  1. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society.  Co¬ 
lumbus,  (4.,  .Tan.  2‘,)-30. 

Ohio  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Columbus,  O.,  .Tan.  30-  Feb.  1. 

Ohio  Rural  Life  Association,  Columbus. 
O.,  .Tan.  .30-Feb.  1. 

Ohio  State  Bee  Keepers’  Association, 
Columbus.  O.,  .Tan.  ,30. 

Convention  week,  Iowa  State  College. 
Ames.  la..  ,Tan.  28-Feb.  2. 

American  Berkshire  Congress,  annual 
meeting,  Orlando,  Fla.,  Feb.  3-15. 

New  York  State  Potato  Association, 
annual  meeting.  College  of  Agriculture. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y..  Feb.  12-13. 


The  sheep  man.  or  the  farmers  who 
want  to  start  with  sheep  in  New  York 
State,  are  finding  out  that  they  cannot 
obtain  the  animals  they  want  in  the  East. 
There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  sheep, 
and  the  home  supply,  obtainable  at  a  fair 
price,  is  about  exhausted.  Supplies  must 
evidently  come  from  the  M'est,  and  here 
is  a  case  where  the  Farm  Bureaus  or  a 
good  farm  oi’ganization  could  get  in  touch 
with  similar  Western  organizations  and 
bu.v  suitable  sheep.  Something  of  this 
sort  will  have  to  be  done  if  our  Eastern 
people  are  to  obtain  their  sheep  at  a  fair 
price.  A  good  plan  would  be  to  buy  a 
fair-sized  flock  of  ewes  and  obtain  a  ram 
of  an  improved  breed  to  put  at  the  head  of 
the  flock.  The  rams  can  be  bought  on  the 
Atlantic  slope,  but  evidently  mo.st  of  the 
ewes  must  come  from  the  lYest. 
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Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Value  of  Peanut  Meal 

Will  you  work  out  a  ration  for  my 
cows?  I  have  on  hand  plenty  of  eorn  ; 
no  silage.  Can  get  wet  brewers'  grains 
and  bran,  middlings  and  other  eoncen- 
trates.  Is  peanut  meal  suitable  for  feed¬ 
ing  cows,  and  in  what  (juantity?  a.  .m  .t. 

New  .Jersey. 

IVanut  meal  is  a  good  source  of  pro¬ 
tein  for  cows  and  it  can  be  fed  as  one 
Avould  feed  cottonseed  meal.  The  kind 
of  hay  you  have  would  determine  the 
feeds  to  be  used  in  the  grain  mixture. 
Assuming  this  to  be  mixed  hay.  should 
make  grain  ratioU  two  parts  of  corn  and 
cob  meal,  one  part  bran,  two  parts  cot¬ 
tonseed-meal  and  one  part  peanut  or  lin¬ 
seed  oilmeal.  Feed  a  pound  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  to  about  four  ixuinds  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  daily,  in  addition  to  one-half  bushel 
of  wet  brewers’  grains  pi'r  I'ow.  ii.  I'.  .1. 


Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  figure  out  a  cow  ration  from 
the  following  data  for  fresh  .lersey.  giv¬ 
ing  In  quarts?  1  can  buy  oilmeal.  .'sd.uO ; 
cottonseed.  ;  wheat  middlings. 

.$2.05;  bran.  .$2.40;  cornmeal,  .$8.00. 
lioughage  is  bright  corn  fodder  and  man¬ 
gel  beets.  A.  P.  S. 

Xew  .lersey. 

Feed  cows  all  corn  fodder  they  will 
clean  up  and  about  20  pounds  of  mangels 
]ier  head  per  day.  This  roughage  is  of 
low  i)rotein  and  low  nutidtive  nature, 
therefore,  you  will  need  to  grain  heavily 
on  high  protein  feeds  to  ke(>p  up  the 
milk  flow.  If  you  Inive  i)lenty  of  mangels 
you  would  do  well  to  feed  even  to  80  to 
40  pounds  per  day.  Make  grain  ration, 
using  feeds  you  mention,  three  parts  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  two  parts  oilmeal.  four 
parts  bran  and  two  parts  standard  mid¬ 
dlings.  Add  one  p(‘r  cent  salt  in  making 
up  ration.  Feed  grai)i  at  rate  of  a  p(aind 
to  three  pounds  of  milk  produced  daily. 

tr.  F.  .T. 


Ration  with  Clover  or  Alfalfa 

Assuming  that  as  feia'  for  cows  I  had 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay.  what  amount  of 
protein  and  fat  would  be  necessary  to 
make  a  balanced  ration?  Buying  a  pre¬ 
pared  feed  giving  the  re(|uired  amount  <if 
jtrotein  and  fat  would  be  much  simpler 
than  using  feeds  that  need  mixing.  What 
feeds  would  give  the  recpiired  amount  of 
fat  and  protein  with  Alfalfa  hay.  or  clover 
hay;  I  mean  bran,  oilimml.  cottonseed 
meal,  and  so  forth?  Is  a  feed  testing 
25  per  cent  i)rotein  and  .S  pm-  cent  fat. 
with  not  over  10  jx'r  ct'nt  fibei'  a  good 
feed?  A.  Ii. 

With  clover  or  .Vlf.-ilfa  hay  as  tin*  sole 
roughage,  you  would  7ieed  to  fe('d  about  a 
pound  of  grain  to  three  pounds  of  milk 
l)roduced  (laily.  Since  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  run  high  in  protein,  feeding  all 
the  cows  would  clean  up  would  be  supply¬ 
ing  them  with  at  lea.st  half  their  protein 
re(piirement.  The  grain  ration  would 
need  to  be  of  rather  low  protein  nature, 
analyzing  about  12  per  cent  digestible  or 
15  to  1(5  per  cent  crude  protein.  The 
ration  you  mention,  containing  25  per 
cent  crude  i)rotein.  i.  c..  analysis  on  sack 
or  tag.  would  i)robably  run  about  20  per 
cent  digestible  |)rotein.  This  is  too  high 
in  protein  for  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay.  A 
prepared  feed  which  would  show  about 
15  to  10  i)er  cent  protein  on  sack  or  tag 
would  be  nearer  it.  The  following  feeds 
would  .iust  about  make  it;  One  part 
gluten,  three  parts  standard  middlings, 
three  ])arts  bran,  two  jiarts  cornmeal. 
one  inirt  dried  bi’ewei's’  or  distillers’ 
gi-ains.  n.  F.  .T. 


Bloody  Milk 

One  of  my  cows,  aged  about_  seven 
years,  calved  la'cently  and  her  milk  has 
been  blood.v  ev('r  since  from  all  four  teats. 
’I’he  general  condition  of  the  cow  is  <'.xcel- 
lent  barring  this  trouble,  and  1  cannot 
iinderstand  why  her  milk  should  be 
bloody.  Fould  you  give  a  remedy? 

Connecticut.  A.  S. 

Such  cases  are  very  common,  the  blood 
being  due  to  rujiture  of  minute  blood  ve.s- 
sels  in  the  udder  as  a  result  of  acute  con¬ 
gestion.  The  condition  usually  passes  off 
in  a  week  ov  two.  (live  the  cow  a  dose 
of  epsom  salts  and  follow  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  saltpetre  once  daily  in  water. 
Feed  sparingly  and  enforce  daily  exercise. 
Milk  gently  three  times  a  day  and  at  night 
bathe  the  udder  with  cold  water  and  vine¬ 
gar.  If  the  trouble  persists  sto))  the  salt¬ 
petre  and  mix  one  teaspoonful  of  dried 
suli)hate  of  iron  (coi)peras)  and  three  of 
common  salt  in  the  feed  twice  daily. 

A.  s.  A. 


Indigestion 

I  have  a  light  mare  (800  Ib.s.)  about 
eight  years  old,  that  seems  to  have  no  life 
in  h'er.  The  last  few  months  she  lost 
weight,  and  no  matter  how  much  I  fed 
her  she  did  not  pick  uj).  A  veterinarian 
prescribed  for  her.  without  results.  She 
gets  about  three  miles  of  rf)ad  work  a  day. 
When  in  the  stall  she  will  lick  on  the  floor 
or  sides  all  day  long  and  when  outside 
she  will  keep  on  biting  her  bit.  If  given 
a  chance  she  will  eat  all  kinds  of  wood. 


The  veterinarian  tiled  her  teeth.  I  feed 
her  live  qnaids  oats,  threi*  quarts  corn  and 
cob.  ground,  and  oih'  (piarl  bran  ;  hay 
morning  and  night.  u.  Jf. 

Xew  York. 

This  is  a  plain  case  of  indigestion,  prob¬ 
ably  caused  by  over-feeding  and  lack  of 
exercise.  Make  the  mare  work  every  day. 
If  thei-e  is  no  work  for  her  to  do  turn  her 
out,  feed  hay.  corn  fodder  and  roots,  but 
no  grain.  When  at  work  feed  one  pound 
of  whole  oats  for  each  hundred  pounds  of 
body  weight  as  a  day’s  ration,  divided  in.to 
thre(‘  feeds.  Feed  a  like  amount  of  good 
hay.  If  the  coat  is  long  and  sweating 
troubb'soim*  clip  the  hair  from  the  legs 
above  knees  ami  ho^ks  and  from  the  belly 
to  a  line  with  the  straps  of  a  breast  collar 
and  breeching.  Brain  may  be  increased 
a  little  if  very  hard  work  has  to  be  done. 
.\llow  free  access  to  rock  .salt.  Do  not 
give  medicine  of  any  kind.  a.  .s.  a. 


Barn  Itch  ;  Thin  Horse 

1.  What  is  good  for  calves  which  have 
the  barn  itch?  2.  I  have  a  young  horse 
which  seems  thin  in  flesh.  lie  eats  well; 
teeth  in  good  condition.  I  am  feeding 
four  quarts  of  feed  three  times  daily:  one 
part  mixed  feed,  one  part  bran,  one  i)art 
ground  oats.  e.  h.  w. 

New  Y'ork. 

1.  “Barn  itch”  is  a  common  t('rm  for 
ringworm,  which  is  caused  b.v  a  vegetable 
parasite  (tricophyton  tonsurans),  which 
also  lives  upon  damii  walls,  woodwork, 
mangel's,  hay  rack.s,  fences,  etc.  To  get 
rid  of  the  disease,  which  gives  little 
trouble  in  Summer  and  which  is  most 
common  in  damp.  dark.  hot.  badly  ventila¬ 
ted  ba.sernent  stables,  the  latter'  must  be 
cleansed,  disinfected,  whitewashed,  lighted 
and  properly  ventilated.  Al.so  treat  man¬ 
gers.  etc.  Scrub  each  spot  of  affected 
skin  free  of  scales  and  scabs.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  it  sometimes  i.s  necessar,v  to 
saturate  the  parts  with  sweet  oil  for  a 
few  days.  IVlnm  they  have  been  clean.sed 
and  dried  paint  with  tincture  of  iodine 
twice  daily  for  three  or  four  davs.  and 
then  once  every  other  day  until  well.  Be 
careful  not  to  get  any  of  the  tincture  into 
the  e.yes.  _  If  upper  eyelids  are  affected 
rub  in  iodoform  powder  once  daily. 
—  you  sa,v  that  the  teeth  are  in  good 
coiKiition,  ff^od  "wholo  oats,  ono-ninth  part 
of  bran  by  weight  and  jilenty  of  mixed 
clover  hay.  Add  ear  corn  in  cold  weather. 
If  worms  are  found  in  the  fmees  give  the 
Avorm  iiowders  often'  prescribed  here 
When  a  young  horse  is  cutting  teeth  the 
milk  tooth  crowns  or  shells  of  the  first 
three  grinders  (premolars)  above  and  be¬ 
low  on_  each  .iaw  sometimes  lodge  and 
<•au.se  diflicult.v  in  mastication  and  conse¬ 
quent  thin  condition.  You  should  h.ave 
them  removed  by  a  veterinarian  if  they 
liajipe.n  to  be  causing  ti'oubb'.  .\.  s.  a. 


Bots 

I  have  a  four-y<'ar-old  gelding  that  I 
suspect  has  bots.  lie  has  not  thriven  as 
he  should  the  past  Rummer.  I  would  like 
to  know  of  some  renu'dy  or  medicine  to  try 
on  him.  I  lost  a  valuable  yearling  colt 
the  iiast  Rummer  which  failed  to  shed  in 
time,  did  not  thrive,  and  fell  dead  in  the 
lot  where  she  was  jiasturing.  On  exami¬ 
nation  of  stomach  found  over  half  of  lining 
was  destroyed,  and  stomach  full  of  undi¬ 
gested  grass  and  about  a  full  jiint  of 
hots.  ^ 

Virginia. 

The  condition  of  the  stomach  described 
was  normal  and  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
bots  caused  serious  or  fatal  disturbance. 
In  a  f('w  instanci's  the.v  have  been  known 
to  block  the  exit  (p.ylorus)  of  the  stomach. 
Bots  are  found  in  (piantities  in  the 
stomach  of  every  horse  that  has  pastured 
grass,  ami  usuall.v  cause  no  apiireciable 
disturbance.  Prevention  b.v  singeing  off 
the  hot  eggs  (nits)  to  be  se'en  on  the  long 
hairs  of  the  legs  and  breast  of  the  pas¬ 
tured  horse  is  of  most  importance.  A  five 
per  cent  soluticm  of  carbolic  acid  or  coal 
tar  dip  also  will  kill  the  nits.  Fajisules 
of  bisulphid  of  carbon  are  given  to  drive 
out  bots  where  that  is  thought  necessary. 
Tonsult  your  veterinarian  about  this,  o’n 
general  principles  it  would  be  well  to  give 
the  colt  worm  medicim*  often  iircxscribed 
here,  and  also  have  his  teeth  attended  to 
by  a  veterinarian.  a.  s.  a. 


Cough 

Cow  r(“centl,v  |)ui'<-hased  has  a  cough. 
Rhe  eats  jind  feids  fine,  gives  a  good  mess 
of  milk.  Man  I  imrehased  her  from  said 
he  thought  it  was  caused  by  her  eating 
nPI»les.  A.  J.  K. 

X’ew  York. 

Apples  do  not  cause  cough,  unless  in  a 
ca.se  of  choke.  The  strong  probability  is 
that  the  cow  has  tuberculosis,  and  she 
should  be  isolated  and  the  tuberculin  test 
applied  by  a  veterinarian.  Mtuinwhile  do 
not  use  the  milk.  Dusty  feed  or  irritating 
gases  in  a  badly  ventilated  stable  also 
may  cause  cough,  and  such  causes  should 
be  prevented.  Tli<‘  cow  also  should  be  fed 
meal  or  grain  in  addition  to  hay  and  corn¬ 
stalks  if  she  i.s  to  milk  profitably. 

A.  s.  A. 


I 


NSURE  your  pleasure  cars  and  trucks  against  Fire,  Theft, 
Collision  and  Property  Damage,  at  less  than  you  now  pay  and 
get  the  benefits  of  Mutual  Insurance. 

STANDARD  POLICY-ACTUAL  COST 
Dividends  from  Earnings 
A  voice  in  the  management 

Write  at  once  to 

UNITED  STATES  MUTUAL  AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  only  Mutual 
Automobile  Fire 
Insurance  Company 
ever  licensed  by 
New  York  State. 


I  WANT  TO  SEND  YOU 

MY  NEW  FREE  BUGGY  BOOK 


AT  MY  EXPENSE-just  send  me  your  name  and 
address  and  I’ll  send  you  my  big  buggy  catalog  FREE.  ‘ 

I  want  you  to  see  how  I  can  save  you  from  $25  to  $40 
on  any  rig  you  buy.  Don’t  wait  if  you  are  going  to  buy  a 
rig  this  year.  Material  is  high  and  hard  to  get— I  bought  a  good 
supply  while  prices  were  low,  that’s  why  I  can  sell  you  a  high  grade  bug 

2  Year  Guarantee,  30  Day  Free  Road  Test^ 

for  less  money  than  you  can  get  a  buggy  of  the  same  grade  elsewhere. 

My  Famous  Split  Hickory  Buggies  are  known  everywhere.  They  are  the  finest  ^ 
ngs  on  the  road  —  oyer  250, 0(X)  in  use.  Made  of  the  best  material  from  top  to 
tires,  neat  and  practical  designs.  My  FREE  catalog  shows  over  15()  different 
styles  to  select  from— also  an  exceptionally  fine  line  of  harness.  If  you  con¬ 
sider  $40  worth  saving  don’t  buy  a  buggy  until  you  get  my  catalog.  Send  today. 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  Pres. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG,  CO.,  Station  290  Columbus,  0. 
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'with  a 


HOT  BED  SASH 


ONLY  $2.95 

GLAZED  with  6  rows  6*in.  trlass. 
Frames  l%in.  thick,  No  lCyi)ros.*s-, 
with  liiffs  and  painted  one  coat. 
Cross  bars  hard  wood.  Reatly  to  ship 
NOW.  Can  furnish  1  3-4  in.  glazed 
for  $3.53.  Price  unglazed  on  re¬ 
quest.  Coal  Shortage  has  curtailed 
greenhouse  products.  Hot  Beds  ar<> 
a  substitute  for  greenhouses.  Food 
Shortage  makes  not  bed  sash  a  neces¬ 
sity.  New  England  gardeners  know  our 
sash.  Your  satisfaction  assured— our 
low  prices  make  this  offer  a  rich  bar- 
gain.  BARGAIN  LIST  FREE. 
Including  building  material,  money¬ 
saving.  rooting,  wall  board,  paint  and 
all  material  you  will  need  for  Spring 
repairs. 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
811  Thompson  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


RHEUMATISM 

^  Get  rid  of 
the  rheumatic 
pains  that  cause  dis¬ 
tressful  days  and  sleep¬ 
less  nights.  Apply 


STORY’S  FARM  RECORD 

The  Up-to-Dafe  Accounting  System  for  Business  Farmers 

As  easy  to  operate  as  an 
ordinary  cash  account.  Sepa¬ 
rate  accounts  for  each  branch 
of  the  farm  business  and  for 
employees.  Saves  over  half 
the  time  and  labor  of  keeping 
farm  accounts.  Interchange¬ 
able  Subject  Heading  cards 
carried  on  slide  rules  adapts 
the  record  for  keeping 
accounts  for  any  kincl  of 
farming. 

over  75  different  Subject 
Heading  cards  to  choose  from 
in  fitting  up  the  record  to 
keep  the  accounts  of  your 
own  particularf  arm  business. 

Get  your  accounts  started 
before  the  rush  of  spring's 
work, begins.  In  this  time  of 
ever  increasing  expense^  no 
up-to-date  farmer  can  afford 
-  -  to  be  without  it. 

The  income  Tax  Law  re- 
,  ,  ,  .  ....  quires  that  all  persons  must 

know  If  thoir  net  Income  Is  sufficiently  large  to  make  them  liable 
to  Its  provisions. 

Send  for  illustrated  folder  **Farm  Accounting  Simplified.'* 

L.  L.  STORY,  East  Fairfield,  Vermont 


ANDOHN 

The  Penetrative  Anodyne  Cream 

Pain  ceases  immediately  after  appli¬ 
cation.  More  rapid  in  action  and 
more  powerful  in  effect  than  any 
liniment..  Does  not  blister.  Send 
60  cents  in  stamps  for  a  large 
tube. 

Edward  Lassere,  Inc. 

400  West  23rd  Street 
New  York 


001 

ANODWa  I, 
CTUAM 

iir.oTwtm.fj 
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Barns  &  Silos 

Special  Prices  for 
Winter  Orders 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

N«rth  Tenawanda,  N.  Y. 


15  Standard  make, 
all  steel,  two-gang 
tractor  plows  at  a  bar¬ 
gain.  Will  attach  to 
any  li>;ht  tractor.  Have  gone  out  of  Implement  busi¬ 
ness.  GEORGE  S.  MORGAN,  563  So.  Salina  Si.,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y 


PlowBargains 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading  , , 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


Report  of  the  Rural  Savings  and  Loan  Association 


Xo.  3.3.8  ^Vest  80th  Street,  Xew  Y’ork.  X’.  Y. 


[Organized  )mder  Law  of  1914. 


( )fiicei-.s 
Pre-sident.  . 
Secretai-y. 
Ti-ea.siirer . 
Attorney.  . 


Fommenced  bu.siue.ss  1914] 

I’ost-oflice  Acldresse.s 
40-1  Riverside  Drive. 

511  West  113th  Street. 
Whitestone,  L.  I. 

27  William  Street. 


Loans  on 
Loans  on 
(Jash  on  Imnd 
Other  assets. 


Xaines 

.  .loIIX  .7.  DILLOX . 

.  M.  (JFRTRUDE  KFYE.S. 

.  FFRXAXD  DF  OROOF.. 

. JOIIX  F.  COXXELJ.Y _ 

ASSETS 

bond  :iud  mortgage .  $7,900.00 

shares  .  175.00 

.  4,073.65 

.  79.SS 


.$12.,S2.S..“):; 


i.iABii.rriFs 

Due  shareholders,  dues . .$12,081.00 

Due  shareholders,  dividends  o-edited .  tJS.j.lO 

Undivided  profits .  12.09 

Guaranty  fund  (as  per  section  8!t2  of  Baidiing  J>aw) .  52.07 


.$12,828.58 


Phin,  pih-manent.  Par  value  of  sluircs.  $100.  Instalments  ai-e  50  cents 
montlily. 

Shares  in  force  .Taiiiuiry  1,  1917,  544;  shares  issued  during  the  year,  200; 
.shares  withdrawn  duriug  the  year.  99;  shares  in  force.  595.  Borrowing  mem- 
hers,  .3.  holding  105  sluires ;  non-borrowing  members,  47.  holding  490  shares. 
Female  shareholders.  12,  holding  95  shares.  Total  dividends  credited  members 
duriug  the  year  on  instalment  shares,  ,$251.02  ;  rate,  li/k  per  cent.  Total  divi¬ 
dends  credited  or  paid  in  cash  to  members  during  the  year  on  other  shares, 
$247.81 ;  rate,  3  3-5  per  cent,  4]^  per  cent. 

Interest  paid  by  borrowing  members  6  per  cent. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ’^square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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February  2,  1018 


Tot  complete  working  plans,  specifications  and  bill  of  materials  for 
this  Barn  and  thirteen  other  farm  buildings,  send  coupon  below. 


The  Farmer’s 

Every  farmer  knows  that  it  is  “up  to  him”  personally 
to  produce  as  he  never  produced  before — to  juit  his 
farm  in  order  so  as  to  produce  every  possible  pound  of 
food — without  needless  waste. 

No  farmer  can  reach  maximum  production  and  efficiency 
without  good  farm  buildings.  And  in  terms  of  ho^s, 
wheat  and  other  farm  products,  lumber  was  never 
cheaper. 

A  good  barn  converts  feed  into  beef  and  milk  that  might 
otJiervvise  be  wasted  in  producing  animal  heat  to  keep  the 
stock  v/arm;  it  keeps  horses  in  condition  for  work  on  less  feed. 

Warm,  sunny,  wind-tight  hoghouses  produce  two  litters  a 
year  with  more  and  liealthier  pigs.  A  well-built  poidtry 
house  increases  egg  production — in  the  season  when  prices 
are  highest. 

Every  good  farm  building  is  an  investment  that  keeps  paying 
dividends  year  after  year  by  increasing  jiroduction  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  A  good  farm  building  means 

White  Pine 

for  all  outside  u.ses.  It  costs  si  little  more,  but  it  assures  a 
permanent  building  and  practically  cuts  out  repairs. 

White  Pine  always  stays  where  you  put  it,  holding 
the  joints  tight  without  warping,  splitting  or  decay¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  easiest  of  all  woods  to  work.  No 
wonder  it  has  always  been  the  farmer’s  favorite  wood. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  White  Pii^  he  can  always  get  it  for  you. 
Insist  on  having  it. 

'White  Pine  Bureau 

1261  Merchants  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Representing 

The  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers’ Association  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  hlicbigan,  aud  The  Associated  White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 

.  TEAR  OFF  AND  SEND  NOTV . 

White  Pine  Bureau 

1413  Merchants  BankRldg.,  St.  Paul,  Jlinn. 
Rend  me  complete  plans,  etc.,  of  the 
buildings  which  I  have  checked: 


r~l  Barns  (2) 
r~|  Hog  Houses  (3) 

I  I  Corn  Crib  and  Granary  (I) 
n  Milk  House  (1) 
n  Poultry  Houses  (3) 

O  Implement  Sheds  (3) 

□  Garage  (1) 


Name 


P.O 


..  Stale . . 


R.F.D. _ 


No  hugging  of  stoves  ;  No  cold  floors  ;  No  icy  bedrooms  ;  No  ni 
living  in  one  room  if  you  install  one  of  these  wonderful  economi 

The  children  can  play  on  your  floors.  You  can  have  healtliful, 
delightful  warmth  everywhere  iu  your  home.  Yet  it  costs 
far  less  than  running  several  fires  and  saves  the  trouble  of 
carting  fuel  in  and  ashes  out.  Just  one  simple  fire  to  tend. 

E?  I  Simple  but  scientific. 

1^  wW  I  wm  B  Good  for  most  homes, 

Pipe  I  ess  Furnace 

run.  A  special  double  casing,  keeps  warm  air  circulating 
upstairs,  and  keeps  cellar  perfectly  cool. 

Rend  at  once  for  free  catalog,  fully  illustrating  and  describing  this 
wonderful  furnace.  Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  prepare  for 
next  winter.  We  give  expert  Heating  Advice  Absolutely  FREl'.. 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY,  Bos  50,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Live  Agents  Wanted  for  Open  Territory 


.  '  .  — .  —  ■  ■-  ..==■ 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Milk  and  Butter 


How  Much  for  the  Milk  ? 

I  am  about  to  make  a  contract  with  a 
Rummer  hotel  here  whereby  they  are  to 
furnish  me  10  or  15  cows  and  I  am  to 
supply  them  milk  and  cream.  I  am  to 
furnish  all  tlio  feed  and  labor,  and  deliver 
the  milk  tind  cream  six  miles  every  morn¬ 
ing  to  the  hotel.  They  will  want  to  start 
about  .Tuiie  15,  and  end  alxtut  Reptember 
1.5.  What  price  ought  I  to  get  for  the  milk 
and  cream  per  quart?  I  shall  furnish  the 
cows  and  use  a  motor  truck  to  deliver  it. 

rennsylvaiiia.  a.  t.  b. 

Before  one  could  determine  a  fair  ar- 
rangeincut  definitely  it  would  lie  necessary 
to  have  additional  facts.  For  instance, 
you  state  that  tlie  arrangement  is  to  cou- 
timie  only  from  the  15th  of  .Tune  to  the 
15th  of  Reptember.  Obviously  the  cost 
of  producing  milk  at  the  present  time 
would  be  great  owing  to  tlie  high  cost  of 
food  and  labor.  Figuring  that  eaidi  cow 
cost  .$125  apiece,  it  would  be  well  to  figure 
that  their  dejireciatiou  might  amount  to 
$5  each  for  the  three  moiitlis,  aud  count¬ 
ing  one’s  interest  on  the  investment  this 
would  amount  to  a  couple  of  dollars  more. 

I  should  say  that  a  fair  arrangement  would 
be  that  since  the  owner  is  to  supi>ly  all  of 
the  cows  he  should  be  entitled  to  oiie-linlf 
of  the  calves  when  dropped.  The  farmer 
should  supply  the  feed  and  labor  and  de¬ 
liver  the  milk,  including  milk  utensils, 
and  should  receive  two-thirds  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  retail  ])rice  of  .milk  in  his  locality. 
I’erhaps  a  better  arrangement  wtuild  be 
to  let  each  of  them  pro\  ide  one-lmlf  of  the 
original  cost  of  the  cows,  divide  equally 
the  cost  of  gniin  consumed  aud  pasture 
foraged,  and  then  divide  equally  the  profits 
from  the  sab*  of  milk,  dtdermiiiing  its 
value  at  the  •  pi-evailing  market  price. 

F.  C.  MINKI.KK. 

L’liless  that  liotel  manager  knows  that 
farmer  and  his  ways  very  well  I  thinkVhe 
is  unwise.  How<*ver,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
farmer  can  fiiriiisli  liis  cows,  iiastnre  and 
grain,  do  all  tlie  work  necessary  for  that 
kind  of  trade,  for  less  tluin  seven  to  eight 
cents  per  (pi.art  for  Jus  milk,  and  the  same 
proportion  for  cream.  I  do  not  think  the 
hotel  will  get  nincli  cream  in  August.  It 
is  a  bad  j(.b  for  any  man  to  go  out  and 
buy  10  or  15  good  cows,  but  a  very  easy 
job  for  evem  a  good  cattle  judge  to  buy 
that  numix'r  of  poor  cows. 

('oiinecticut.  k.  n.  sriTCirKt.L. 

It  is  evident  that  milk  is  hard  to  get 
at  this  Summer  hotel.  Otherwi.se  the  man¬ 
agement  would  never  think  of  furnishing 
anyone  with  cows.  They  simply  have  to 
do  it  to  g(“t  the  milk.  They  will  evidently 
lo.se  Considerable  on  the  cows,  esi)ecially 
if  they  buy  fresh  cows  for  the  farmer  and 
then  sell  them  again  whmi  he  is  done  witli 
them.  But  that  is  none  of  the  farmer’s 
concern.  If  tliey  conid  not  afford  to  do 
it  they  would  not.  It  is  the  farmer's 
business  to  s(*(*  tliat  he  gets  enough  for 
the  milk  to  make  it  a  jirofitable  propo- 
sitifui  for  •him.  ' 

!  Evidently  he  will  have  to  get  enough 
out  of  those  cows  in  the  three  mouths 
from  .Tune  15th  to  September  loth  to  pay 
him  for  the  whole  season’s  pasturage. 
Without  the  cows  he  might  keep  sheep  or 
young  cattle.  Or,  oven  if  he  could  not 
get  either  of  these  of  liis  own,  he  might 
take  in  young  stock  for  tlie  stmson.  I’p 
here,  where  tlie  shipping  stations  are  only 
a  few  miles  apart,  six  miles  seems  like  a 
long  way  to  liaiil  milk,  and  even  if  a  truck 
does  it.  it  will  not  be  done  for  notliing. 
Personally,  I  would  not  take  those  hotel 
cows  for  three  months  if  the  management 
would  jiay  me  the  regular  jirice  for  the 
milk.  Dairying  is  too  iiermaueiit  a  busi¬ 
ness  to  jump  into  for  three  mouths  and 
then  jump  out  again.  You  see  it  would 
leave  the  farmer  in  the  middle  of  Reptem¬ 
ber  with  nothing  in  his  jiasture.  or  cattle 
to  feed  his  fodd'H'  to  in  the  Winter.  It 
would  make  a  big  jidi  for  him  during  the 
busy  season,  and  leave  him  without  a  job 
just  when  he  began  to  find  time  to  do 
the  work.  The  only  thing  that  could  in¬ 
duce  me  to  tackle  that  job  would  be  a 
good  still  jirice  for  the  milk. 

New  York.  ,t.  c.kaxt  MOUSE. 


Trouble  with  Churning 

AVe  have  <piite  a  lot  of  trouble  in  churn¬ 
ing.  The  article  or  method  given  by  .len- 
nie  M.  Willson.  ^Michigan,  page  147R.  does 
not  seem  to  be  efficient,  or  it  may  be  that 
we  do  not  understand  clearly.  We  have 
been  skimming  off  tlie  cream  as  it  rises, 
and  after  this  cream  sours  it  is  churned 


and  takes  from  one  hour  and  30  minute.s 
to  three  or  four  hours.  Naturally  we  want 
light  on  this  method  :  so  we  followed  the 
diri'ctions  of  Mrs.  Willson  explicitly,  but 
find  after  allowing  the  milk  to  stand  a 
rea.sonable  time  (four  days)  cream  has 
uot  risen  at  all  to  skim  off.  so  we  tried 
churning  the  whole  milk  just  as  it  is  after 
the  heating  and  cooling  process  aud  stand¬ 
ing  a  good  while  for  cream  to  rise  (which 
did  not).  This  milk  and  cream,  all  in  one 
after  standing  four  days,  is  perfectly 
sweet,  so  when  we  churned,  having  a 
churn  half  full,  we  soon  had  a  churn  full 
of  foaming  milk  (whipped  cream).  The 
method  says,  “the  milk  being  sweet  wlien 
skimmed,  aud  the  cream  sweet  when 
churned,  there  is  no  trouble.”  But  here 
is  where  the  method  seemed  -to  fail:  after 
heating  this  milk  exactly  as  directed,  and 
cooling  it  exactly  as  directed,  very  little, 
if  any,  cream  rises  to  be  skimmed  off,  and 
the  orijjinal  milk  cannot  be  churned,  or 
we  could  not  do  so.  Then  it  would  seem 
that  it  is  necessary  to  do  .something  more 
to  get  the  cream  to  rise,  so  it  can  be  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  milk.  Granting,  after 
getting  the  cream,  sweet,  and  churning 
sanie,  do  Ave  have  the  same  kind  of  butter¬ 
milk  (degree  of  sourness)  as  produced 
the  old  way?  If  not,  will  /the  milk  l)e 
as  good  for  drinking  or  making  bread? 
I  presume  from  the  directions  given  that 
the  cream  is  ready  for  churning  at  any 
time,  and  does  not  need  any  ripening, 
wuring  or  “turning,”  as  we  express  it. 
Ro  you  see  where  we  failed,  or  stalled, 
could  not  get  cream  and  milk  separated. 
Will  you  give  us  more  light  on  this  sub¬ 
ject?  We  want  'to  improve  tlie  churning 
business.  There  can  he  no  unusual  in¬ 
fluences  in  our  particular  case.  We  keep 
good  cows,  well  fed.  watered  and  lioused. 

Virginia.  s.  p.  p. 

M  bile  personally  I  have  never  tried  the 
churning  method  referred  to  to  overcome 
difficult  churning,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  failure  of  the  cream  to  rise  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  you  heated  the  milk  too 
hot.  The  cream  line  or  abilit.v  of  cream 
to  rise  is  almost  entirely  destroyed  at  100 
degrees  F.  The  milk  should  he  set  on  the 
stove  and  heated  until  milk  begins  to 
“crinkle,”  and  then  It  should  be  taken  off 
and  ])ut  where  it  is  C(dd.  A  thermometer 
•would  make  the  process  more  .sure.  Tlie 
milk  should  not  be  heated  above  115  d(*- 
grees  F.  If  this'  is  done  the  cream  should 
be  ready  for  skimming  in  30  hours,  and 
ran  be  warmed  to  churning  temjierature. 
which,  for  this  thiu  cream  at  this  time  of 
year,  should  be  f>2  to  05  degri'es  F..  and 
churned  sweet,  or  it  may  he  held  and 
ripened.  If  churned  sweet  the  hiittennilk 
will  be  about  the  samejas  sweet  skiin-inilk. 

IT.  1^  J. 

Cement  Floor  for  Calves 

Is  a  cement  floor  too  cold  or  damp  for 
young  calves?  Plenty  of  bedding  is  used 
and  the  pens  are  cleaned  often  to  keep 
them  dry,  but  one  calf  had  a  bad  cough 
and  died,  and  several  others  are  coughing. 
They  are  mostl.v  purebred  Guernseys. 

A’ermoiit.  w.  o.  c. 

Concrete  makes  a  very  satisfactory  floor 
for  calf  pens  if  they  are  kept  bedded  with 
clean,  dry  bedding,  jireferabiy  shavings 
and  ideiity  of  them.  The  floor  can  be 
made  warmer,  if  wiien  it  is  made  a  layer 
of  roofing  paper  is  laid  hetwoen  the  rough 
layer  of  stone.s  and  eemeiit  and  the  tiuish 
layer.  Presumably  it  has  been  difficult  in 
your  country  to  keep  the  c.ilf  (piarters 
warm  enough  this  Winter.  ii.  f.  .r. 


Grain  for  Jersey 

M  hat  is*  the  most  suitable  grain  for 
my  .Jersey  cow,  as  I  have  no  silage  for 
her?  Rhe  is  coming  fre.sh  the  middle  of 
February,  and  at  present  is  giving  five 
quarts  a  da.v.  I  have  boon  feeding  her 
two  pounds  of  grain  a  day.  composed  of 
one  part  bran,  one  part  gluten  and  a  lit- 
lle  oil  meal,  also- feeding  four  bushels  of 
cut  cornstalks.  IIow  long  is  it  right  to 
let  a  cow  go  dry  before  coming  fresh? 

Gowanda,  N.  Y.  c.  A.  M. 

The  mil  lire  of  the  grain  ration  you 
are  feeding  is  satisfactory  until  the  cow 
freshens.  I  should  contimie  to  grain  her 
until  freshening  to  get  in  good  condition. 
After  fre.shening  make  grain  ration  two 
parts*  cottonseed  meal,  one  part  oil  meal, 
one  jiart  gluten  and  three  parts  bran. 
Add  one  per  cent  salt  to  ration  iu  making 
it  up.  Feed  grain  iit  rate  of  a  poiiud  to 
to  4  pounds  milk  produced  daily. 

A  eow  should  go  dry  a  month  “to  six 
weeks  before  calving,  but  some  cows  are 
very  persistent  milkers,  and  it  is  almost 
impo.ssible  to  dry  them  off.  ii.  f.  j. 


“Did  you  take  any  desperate  measures 
when  you  found  the  man  was  so  ill?” 
“Yes.  sir;  we  sent  for  a  doctor,  sir.” — 
Baltimore  American, 
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You  Gan  Now  Feed  Gow 

the  Right  Feed  to  Meet 
Her  Individual  Need 

Dairy  farmers  and  breeders  have  been  urging 
us  for  some  time,  and  particularly  of  late,  to 
give  them  an  ideal,  high  protein  mixture  to  be 
used  with  SCHUMACHER  FEED  —  the  old 
reliable,  ideal  carbohydrate  feed.  They  wanted 
a  ration  that  would  better  meet  -the  INDIVID¬ 
UAL  NEEDS  of  their  dairy  cows — that  would 
eliminate  labor  and  guess-work  of  home-mix¬ 
ing — that  had  as  great  a  variety  in  its  protein 
content  as  we  have  in  the  variety  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates  in  SCHUMACHER  FEED. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  after 
much  scientific  research,  backed 


by  exhaustive  practical  tests,  we  have  produced  a  most  remark¬ 
able,  high  protein  feed  in  our  BIG  “Q’’  DAIRY  RATION.  It 
is  as  much  superior  to  other  protein  mixtures  as  SCHUMACHER 
FEED  is  superior  as  a  carbohydrate  feed.  In  addition,  by  feeding  these  two  feeds 
in  combination,  we  have  given  to  dairymen  the  most  simple,  easy-to-feed  ration 
possible  to  compound— one  that  will  not  only  produce  exceptional  results  in  the  pail, 
maintain  the  best  physical  condition  in  their  cows,  but  save  a  lot  of  time  and  labor 
aPxd  relieve  them  of  all  guess-work  incident  to  mixing  their  own.  With 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

AND 

Bifi-a’DAimr  ration 


fed  in  combination,  you  can  easily  and  quickly  proportion  the 
amount  of  protein  and  carbohydrate  content  to  suit  the  individual 
requirements  of  all  your  cows.  BIG  “Q”  DAIRY  RATION  is  the 
result  of  new  thought  and  new  feeding  knowledge,  which  have  elim¬ 
inated  the  shortcomings  of  old  time  feed  formulas  and  feeding  ideas. 
It  is  a  result  of  extended  actual  tests  in  order  to  eliminate  all  guess¬ 
work  as  to  results.  It  is  first,  last  and  all  the  time  a  quality  feed, 
combining  the  five  essentials  of  an  ideal  protein  mixture,  i.  e., 
Palatability,  Digestibility,  Nutrition,  Variety  and  Bulk.  Its  analy¬ 
sis  shows  digestible  protein  18.5*;^;  total  digestible  nutrients,  78%. 


SCHUMACHER  FEED  needs  no  introduction.  It 
has  proved  its  merit  time  and  again  and  has  to  its 
credit  (fed  with  high  protein  concentrates)  more 

world’s  champion  milk  and  butter  records  than  any  other  feed.  It 
is  a  highly  scientific  combination  of  the  by-products  of  corn,  oats, 
barley  and  wheat,  which  give  it  that  necessary  variety  of  grains  so 
important  in  either  a  protein  feed  or  a  carbohydrate  feed.  It  is 
particularly  Palatable,  Nutritious,  Digestible  and  furnishes  vigorous 
Vitality. for  both  physical  stamina  and  heavy  milk  production. 


Schumacher  Feeding  Plan  Suggestions 

To  Or,  Cow.(t  ToPrch  cow.  win.  croon  Food  j  f  f"* Bf/SQ-'Dll?;  .“fon 

_  ,  pafinn/l  P®rt  Schumachor  Feed 

General  Herd  Ration  with  J 1  part  Schumacher  Feed  \  2  parts  Big  “Q”  Dairy  Ration  ^  ^  ^ 

Ensilage  or  Roots  <1  part  Big  "Q”  Dairy  Ration  (increaseBig-'Q”  Dairy  Ration  i£  cow  can  handle  more  protein  without  bad  effects.) 

You  will  find  in  these  two  wonderful  result!  producing  feeds,  that  ideal  combination  of  a  variety  of  proteins  and  variety  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates  you  have  been  wanting  —  looking  for  —  wishing  for  a  long  time.  Go  to  your  dealer,  get  a  supply,  and  let  your  cows 
prove  for  you  all  and  more  than  we  are  able  to  tell  you  in  this  advertisement. 

The  Quaker  Company  Address  Chicago,  U.S- A* 
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Moline-Monitor 
Original  Double  Disc 
Furrow  Opener 


The  Moline-Monitor  Original 
Double  Disc  deposits  the  seed 
in  front  of  the  disc  bearings  with 
the  downward  turn  of  the  disc. 
Every  seed  is  deposited  in  the 
bottom  of  a  wide,  compact, 
moist  seed  bed.  Saves  seed  and 
increases  the  yield.  Long  wear* 
ing  and  cannot  be  clogged  in 
mud,  gumbo,  weedy  or  stalk 
ground. 

Single  disc,  shoe  and  hoe  fur¬ 
row  openers  can  also  be  fur¬ 
nished.  These  are  all  inter¬ 
changeable  on  Moline-Monitor 
Grain  Drills. 


Moline-Monitor 
Grain  Drill 

Requires  one-fifth  less  seed  than  other 
drills.  Increases  the  yield  because  every 
grain  grows — has  plenty  of  room  to  stool — 
makes  sturdy  stalks,  deep  rooted  and  full 
headed.  The  crop  grades  higher,  because 
seed  is  planted  evenly  in  compact,  wide 
furrows,  covered  evenly  with  moist  soil, 
germinates  and  sprouts  at  the  same  time 
and  ripens  uniformly. 

The  Moline-Monitor  Grain  Drill  pays  for 
itself — saves  seed — increases  the  yield,  and 
improves  the  grade. 

Furnished  in  plain  or  fertilizer  drills. 

Fertilizer  has  twenty-four  changes — will 
sow  from  50  to  1 500  pounds  to  the  acre. 

your  Moline  Dealer  about  the  Moline- 

Monitor  or  write  us  for  Illustrated  Literature. 

Address  Department  19 

Moline  Plow  Gimpaqy.  Moline.  Illinois 


Msnuntcfur^rs  o/* 


Plows  UVmVmsI  SulkCutt«rs  Cxain  Dntls 

Harrows  Hay  Loaders  LimeSowers 

PlanterslET!^)  SioeDelRakes  Seeders 
Cultivators  Dump  Rakes 

Listers  Pouto  Drifters 

Mo//n9't//tiVBrs»/  Tractor 


Rice  Binders  Spreaders 

Craio  Binders  Scales 

Corn  Binders  Wa^ns 

Mower*  Vehicles 

Reapers  Farm  Trucks 
Stephans  She  Automohi/e 


For  Over  50  YearsViTheMaiyfn  Ck>od  Implements 


Nursing  Course 


THREE  TEARS  INCLUDING  MEDICAL, 
SURGICAL,  OBSTETRICS,  CONTAGION 
AND  CHILDRENS  DEPARTMENT 
Allowance,  eight  dollar.s  per  month  and  board.  Care¬ 
ful  supervision  t)y  competent  registered  nurses.  One 
year  of  high  school  or  its  equivalent.  THE  STATEN  IS¬ 
LAND  HOSPITAL  (a  branch  of  the  University  of  New 
York)  .Tempkinsville.  N. Y.  CHAS.  W.  GOODWIN.  M.  0.,  Supt. 


The  HackensackTraining  School  for  Nurses 

connected  with  a  general  hospital  of  one  hnndi  ed  and 
thirty  bedA  and  situated  fifteen  miles  from  New  York 
City  offera  a  two-year  and  six  nionthg  course  to  yonng 
women  who  can  present  a  gi’ammar  school  diploma  and 
certificate  of  at  least  one  year  high  school  work;  higli 
school  graduates  preferred.  New  fuodei-n  mtrses'  home; 
resident  instructor.  For  information  address  Hiiperln- 
tendeiit  llaekeiiHack  llospltul,  llaekensaek,  N.  4. 


Wasife  in 
Feeding 
Whole 
Grain 


it  takes  an  animal  from  seven  to 
ten  hours  to  <ligest  whole  corn  or 
oata.  Test  feeds  made  at  Michigan 
Agrictiltural  College,  with  six  cows 
for  seven  days,  showed  that  26.46% 
of  whole  com  and  oats  fed  was  lost 
— not  digested.  Other  tests  have 
shown  a  loss  of  40%  and  even  50%, 
according  to  the  condition  of  Uie 
grain  and  the  animal. 

Can  you  afford  to  waste  a 
peck  or  more  out  of  every 
bushel  of  grain  you  feed? 

in  milk,  beef,  pork, 


I  No  Waste  in 

Swrene^eds 

Every  Bnmd  firing  Resultt 


Sucrene  feeds  offer  patriotic 
Stock  feeders  the  opportunity  to  heed 
the  world’s  cry  for  more  food,  and  do 
their  part  to  prevent  the  waste  of  whole 
grain  in  stock  feeding. 

Sucrene  Feeds  are  more  easily  and  more 
completely  digested  than  whole  grain,  be- 
cause  they  are  composed  of  a  variety  of  grains 
and  grain-products  ground  to  proper  fineness 
for  easy  assimilation.  The  variety  of  nutrients 
they  contain,  correctly  proportioned,  meets 
every  need  of  the  animal  for  increased  pro¬ 
ductiveness  and  body  maintenance. 

Every  dollar  you  invest  in  Sucrene  Feeds 
comes  back  to  you  with  big  interest  added. 
'  Every  day’s  ration  produces  adequate  results 
veal  or  poultry  products. 


Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  rv® 

It  brings  up  the  milk  yield.  Cuts  down  the  feed  bill.  Keeps  cows  in 
belter  health.  Saves  you  trouble  and  expense  of  mixing — saves  your  grain. 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  is  composed  of  molasses,  cottonseed  meal,  corn  gluten 
feed,  ground  and  bolted  grain  screenings,  clipped  oat  by-product,  distillers* 
dried  grains  and  solubles,  palm  kernel  meal,  calcium  carbonate,  and  a  little  salh 
Guaranteed  analysis:  16J%  protein,  3^%  fat,  46%  carbohydrates,  14%  fibre. 

All  Cows  Crave  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

because  it  is  sweet  smelling,  palatable,  soothing  to  their  digestive  systems — keeps  them  in  better 
health  and  spirits.  Although  molasses  is  but  one  of  the  eight  nutrients  in  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed,  it 
is  a  very  important  one.  Prof.  H.  J.  Patterson  of  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  College,  says 
in  Bulletin  No.  117:  “Feeding  tests  show  that  the  addition  of  molasses  to  a  ration  has  a  tehdency 
to  increase  the  digestibility  of  both  grain  and  hay.” 

All  Sucrene  Feeds  are  rigidly  tested  in  our  own 
laboratories  and  experimental  farms.  We  know 
them  to  be  result  producers  and  back  diem  with  a 
positive  guarantee  of  quality. 

Order  a  ton  of  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  from  your 
dealer  at  once.  If  he  does  not  handle  it  write  us 
his  name  and  we  will  sev  that  you  are  supplied. 

Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  or  write  us  a  pos¬ 
tal  for  illustrated  literature  giving  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  feeding  live  stock. 

American  Milling  Company 

Dept.  5  Peoria,  Illinois 

(16  Years  America's  Leading  Mixed  Feed  Specialists) 


Please  send  me  Illustrated  Literature 


on  feeds  checked  below. 

□  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

□  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Flog  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 

□  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  steers 

□  Amco  Dairy  Feed 


(  5 


Jl/y  dealer's  name.. 
P.  0 . 


.Stale.. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Pork  and  Poultry 


Killing  and  Curing  Pork 

The  great  interest  in  meat  production 
is  working  out  very  largely  in  increased 
number  of  hogs.  Hundreds  of  people  who 
never  thought  of  raising  pork  before  are 
now  planning  to  keep  one  or  more  pigs, 
and  farmers  will  increase  -their  pork  pro¬ 
duction.  With  this  comes  a  great  demand 
for  information  about  slaughtering  and 
caring  for  the  pork.  The  Agricultural 
Department  at  Wa.shington  has  just  is¬ 
sued  a  good  bulletin  on  killing  hogs  and 


curing  pork.  This  is  I'armers’  Bulletin 
No.  91o.  It  is  well  written  and  clear,  and 
will  help  any  farmer  who  wants  to  take 
care  of  the  meat  at  home .  It  is  well  illus¬ 
trated,  and  every  farmer  may  well  get  it 
for  study.  The  picture  at  Fig.  <>7,  taken 
from  thi.s  bulletin,  shows  the  different 
cuts  of  meat  taken  from  the  carcass ;  and 
the  two  pictures  at  Figs.  08  and  09  show 
a  smokehouse  and  a  cheap  arrangement 
for  smoking  meat  in  a  barrel.  These  are 


A  Farm  Smokehouse.  Fig.  68 

taken  from  actual  operation,  and  they 
are  only  a  sample  of  *the  excellent  illus¬ 
trations  to  be  fonud’in  this  bulletin. 


Comparison  of  Rations;  Curtaining  Roosts 

1.  What  is  the  relative  protmu  couteui 
of  fre.sh  ground  horse  bone,  15  per  cent 
meat  elingiug  to  it,  and  fresh  ground 
horse  meat?  How  does  Kafir- corn  com- 
pare  with  corn  in  feeding  value?  Which 
of  the  .two  following  dry  mashes  is  the 
bettm'  to  feed  to  laying  hens  in  Winter? 
No.  1  :  lanuir  parts,  by  weight,  of  corn. 


Smoking  Pork  in  Barrels.  Fig.  69 

middlings,  bran,  giiiten  feed.  No.  2: 
S:ime  as  No.  1.  only  ground  oats  substi¬ 
tuted  for  gluten  feed.  Can  a  grain  ration 
of  corn  and  wheat.  e(]ual  parts  by  weight, 
be  improved  by  adding  oats?  How  much 
should  be  added  ?  2.  I  have  a  flock  of  500 
hens  in  one  pen  50x40  in  a  monitor  style 
house.  I  have  entains  which  1  draw  in 
front  of  the  roosts  at  night  in  cold 
weather.  Is  it  cold  enough  now  to  drop 
the  curtains?  If  not,  how  cold  should 
it  be?  J-  C.  L. 

Long  Island. 

1.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  the  exact 
protein  content  of  any  sample  of  fresh 
ground  bone  or  of  fresh  meat,  except  by 
actual  analysis.  Weat  products,  both 
fresh  and  cooked,  vary  widely  in  their 
protein  content.  Those  on  the  market  as 


commercial  products  guarantee  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  protein,  but  v.iry  as  tc 
their  exact  content.  Fresh  ground  bone 
is  ordinarily  rated  at  about  IS  per  cent 
protein.  Meat  alone  would  run  some¬ 
what  higher,  varying  as  it  contained  more 
or  less  fat.  Analyses  run  from  14  per 
cent  to  22  per  cent,  according  to  loca¬ 
tion  and  cuts.  Practically,  there  would 
probably  be  little  occasion  for  making 
any  distinction  between  fresh  ground 
bone  with  the  ordinary  amount  of  meat 
clinging  to  it  and  the  meat  alone  os  it 
would'  be  used.  Kafir  has  practically  the 
same  analysis  as  corn,  save  that  it  con¬ 
tains  a  little  les.s  fat.  It  is'  somewhat 
astringent  and  less  palatable  than  corn, 
but  is  of  about  the  same  aod  value.  I 
should  prefer  the  first  mentioned  formula. 
Ground  oats  contain  about  half  the 
amount  of  protein  found  in  gluten  feed, 
and  their  eiibstitntion  would  cut  down 
that  ingredient.  Oats  would  not  improve 
such  a  grain  ration  from  the  standpoint 
of  feeding  value,  Tut  patriotism,  common 
sehse  and  cost  dictate  that  wheat  shall  be 
saved  for  more  important  purposes  than 
feeding  hens  just  now.  Unle.ss  shrunken 
or  damaged  wheat  is  used,  the  ration 
would  'be  improved  by  substituting  barley 
for  wheat  and  adding  oats  or  buckwheat, 
or  -both.  There  are  no  essential  propor- 
tion.s,  Oatk  are  not  as  palatable  as  the 
other  grains  and  ordinarily  will  not  be 
eaten  in  as  large  quantity.  They  are 
valuable,  liowever,  and  at  their  present 
price  should  be  largely  used.  My  hems, 
just  now,  are  getting  more  oats  in  their 
whole  grain  mixtui’e  than  anything  else 
and  are  giving  a  better  than  50  per  cent 
egg  yield. 

2.  Curtains  in  front  of  the  perches  are 
not  as  well  thought  of  as  formerly.  They 
confine  the  air  and  doubtless  help  to 
spread  the  contagion  of  colds.  If  used 
at  all,  it  should  be  only  on  such  nights  as 
endanger  combs,  when  the  thermoineti'r 
plays  around  zero.  m.  b.  d. 


Poor  Laying 

I  have  a  pen  of  Rhode  Islnnd  Red  hens 
that  are  not  laying,  are  through  molting, 
have  been  well  fed  on  the  following  r.i- 
tion  : 

Scratch  Feed — Wheat,  50  lbs. ;  cracked 
corn,  50  lbs. ;  oats,  25  lbs. ;  barley,  10 
lbs. ;  buckwheat.  5  lb.s. 

Dry  Ma.sh — Wheat  bran,  40  lbs.  ;  wheat 
middling.s,  20  lbs.;  eornmeal,  10  lbs.;  beef 
scraps,  5  lbs.;  salt,  %  lb. 

Tliis  same  pen  laid  well  as  pullets  hast 
Winter  on  the  same  r.atiop  ;  tliey  have  all 
grit,  charcoal  and  oyster  shells  they  want 
all  the  time.  I  killed  one  of  them  to-day 
and  found  her  very  fat  and  had  quite  a 
few  eggs,  some  as  large  as  a  half  inch  in 
diameter,  but  they  were  in'arly  all  slightly 
shriveled  up  and  seemed  to  be  either  rot¬ 
ting  or  drying  up,  and  I  do  not  lielieve 
she  would  ever  have  laid  any  of  them. 
Is  there  anything  wrong  with  my  ration, 
or  do  they  get  too  much  of  it?  They  have 
iis  much  as  they  will  eat  before  them  all 
the  time,  and  all  the  fresh  water  they 
need,  and  have  Ix^eu  getting  a  little  cab¬ 
bage,  but  not  much.  J.  a.  i,. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  nothing  in  your  ration  that 
would  account  for  poor  laying,  but  age  of 
fowls,  season  of  the  year,  and  iuliereut 
ability  to  produce,  or  lack  of  it,  would. 
You  would  not  expect  yearling  hens  to 
do  as  well  in  January  as  pullets,  but  they 
ought  to  he  making  a  start.  Your  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  ovary  in  the  hen  killed  sug¬ 
gests  strongly  that  some,  at  least,  of  your 
flock  are  infected  with  the  germs  of 
white  diarrlnna.  If  they  are,  you  are  due 
to  have  trouble  in  ral.sing  chicks  from 
them  next  year.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  send  10  cents  to  the  Storrs  Fxperi- 
ment  Station,  Storrs,  Coiiu.,  and_ask  for 
I'oultry  Bulletin  No.  74,  or  77.  You 
will  find  ill  these  illustrations  of  infected 
ovarii'S  that  will  enable  yon  to  recognize 
them,  and  it  is  quite  important  that  a 
poultry  breeder  be  able  to  recognize  un¬ 
mistakable  evidences  of  so  serious  a  dis¬ 
ease.  ii-  9- 


Frozen  Combs 

M.  r.  L.,  of  Maryland,  asks  for  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  frozen  combs  and  wattles.  Alum 
wiiter.  good  and  strong,  we  found  to  be 
an  infallible  Temedy.  We  have  had  birds 
with  combs  and  wattles  frozen  so  hard 
they  clinked  against  the  tin  i-np  in  which 
they  were  immersed.  If  taken  imme¬ 
diately  they  will  come  out  “good  as  new.” 
The  solution  should  be  cold.  This  is  also 
good  for  frozen  feet,  fingers,  ear.s  and 
nosi's.  For  brown  spots  on  eggs  use  com¬ 
mon  baking  soda.  mhs.  ir.  w.  s. 

Ohio. 


-'’-S’*  k  r  t « 


Help'Yburself 
scodiHelp  your 

You  can  double  the  value  of  your  corn 
crop,  feed  twice  as  many  cattle,  increase 
your  dairy  yield  and  feed  your  horses, 
hogs,  sheep  and  poultry  at  lowest  cost  with  an 

"We  offer  a  epeclal  money  saving  plan  to  every 
early  buyer.  On  account  of  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  pecuring  raw  materials  the  early 
buyer  is  apt  to  be  the  lucky  buyer. 

Write  today  to  our  nearest  office 
for  catalog  with  complete  details 
of  our  order  now»  pay  later  offer, 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

Bt8  TJnioii  ••••••  Andersoiit  IndlnRs 

518  611o  Bldg.,  ••••••••  KaiiHaoCity,  Uo. 

518  Indians  Bldg.,  •  •  ♦  ,  ,  ,  Moinei,  Iowa 

518  liWa  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  •  'Fort  Worth,  Texas 


The  National 
Government 

and  many' 

State  Goveniments,.^i,,.^^ 

have  chosen 


pOR-  18  years  the  most 
famous  "Quality  Silos.” 
This  wonderful  silo  will  cut 
down  your  feed  bills  and 
increase  your  dairy  profits. 
Of  massive  streneth,  anchor¬ 
ed  solid  as  an  oak,  perfect 
fitting  doors,  safe  ladder, 
rigidly  doweled  staves,  high¬ 
est  grade  material  and  con¬ 
struction — perfect  in  every 
detail. 

Write  for  free  Book 
"Saving  with  Silos” 

15!  HARDER  MFG.  CO. 

It  Box  11  Cobleskill.N.Y. 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  that  makes 
It  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  sweet— it  can’t  spoil  in  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfectly  air-tight.  Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  You  can’t  buy  a 
better  silo.  Also  all  sizes  Water  Tanks. 
Our  motto  is  quality  through  and 
through.  Factories  at  Frederick,  hid, 
and  Roanoke,  Va.  Write  for  catalog. 
ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO.,  Oept.  J,  Frederick,  Md. 


ECONOMY  SItOS ' 


THE  Suction- 
feed  principle 
insures  clean 
skimming— no 
matter  wheth¬ 
er  you  turn 
fast,  medium 
or  slow.  The 


SHARPIES 

Suction-feed  Cream  Separator 
is  the  on/y  separator  that 
skims  clean  and  delivers  cream 
of  even  thickness  at  varying 
speeds.  Write  for  catalog. 
Address:  Dept.  12 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Cbcster,  Pa.  Chicago  San  Francisco 

FS 


■Ghe  RURAL  N 
Draft  Horse  Breeding 

Fow  fln.ssps  of  stock  owners  ami  breecl- 
ci's  can  look  forward  with  more  confident 
anticipation  than  breeders  of  draft  horses. 
The  heavy  draft  horse  is  far  from  being 
superseded  on  either  road  or  field,  and 
with  the  favorable  sale  record.s  as  a  solid 
foundation  on  which  to  build  e.xpecta- 
tions  for  the  future,  we  can  look  forward 
with  a  reassuring  and  hopeful  spirit. 
There  are  two  main  source.?  of  inspiration 
to  breeders  of  hish-class  draft  horses.  In 
the  first  lilace,  there  is  the  important  fact 
that  powei’fnl  geldings  Inive  never  been 
in  better  deinaml  than  at  the  present 
tilin'.  -Ml  through  the  past  recent  years 
the  demand  e.xceeded  the  sniiply.  and  the 
Iiriccs  ri'adily  given  wert*  remunerative  to 
the  fanner  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
hav('  the  right  class  of  animal  to  soil. 
Fvi'n  niod(‘rat(^  ai'd  second-rate  geldings 
command  fair  market;  Init  there  was  the 
unusual  niarln'd  dill'i'reiicc  between  the 
realizing  vahn's  of  the  lirst  ;iml  second 
grades,  and  tlu'  observant  breeder  could 
iigai’i  obtain  from  a  study  of  tlie  respec¬ 
tive  prices  incentive  to  endeavor  to  pro- 
duc'  the  better-class  animal. 

It  is  not  contended  that  uniform  suc¬ 
cess  can  he  guaranteed  to  anyone,  as 
even  tlie  most  judicious  .enterprise  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  d;sai)i)ointnicnt  ami  failure.  At 
tlu*  same  time,  breeders  can  do  much  iu 
the  way  of  reducing  the  risk  of  disap- 
!  (  intim'i'.t  by  the  application  of  jirmlent 
l:h('rality  and  discriniLnating  judgment  in 
tile  management  of  their  studs,  while  it 
is  perfectly  certain  that  substantial  suc- 
ce.ss  ciinnot  he  ohtiiined  in  haphazard 
fashion.  The  best  buyers  insist  upon 
))lcnt.v  of  bone  and  weight  of  body,  and 
in  these  jioints  the  majority  of  draft 
hoi’ses  are  up  to  the  desired  standard. 
Th.cri'  is  room  for  iiniirovement,  howi'ver, 
in  th;'  (jual'ty  ami  formation  ami  style 
of  action,  ami  it  would  he  well  if  hreed- 
ei's  of  di’aft  geldings  were  to  devote  a 
little  more  consideratioa  to  tlies*'  (pial- 
itii’s.  -\s  time  goes  on  Im.vi'rs  will  he- 
coiiu'  mor('  ami  more  e.xacting  in  regard 
to  theif-  ■  intrchases.  for  iilthongh  motor 
power  has^*coim'  to  stay,  it  1ms  not  yet 
to  any  apprhciahle-  Extent  intei'fered  wdth 
the  use'"of --the.' better  class  of  gi'ldings. 
It  is .  p(Vs5dbtifc'ith''dt.‘  with  the  choicef  of 
two  alteriiatiye.s’v^.  'a  ■  continuance  of  the 
(h'limml  foi-  hdrs(>ft''will  dejieiid  to  a  vital 
degi’ct*'  npofi  the  'eiimlity  as  well  as  the 
(piantity  of  the  siipiily.  In  tTui  ineaiitiine 
there  is  no  r(i'iisoiY  tmlx'lii've or  :inficii)ate 
iiny  -diinimiti'on  in  'fR'e  di'ifuind  ;  hut,  on 
the  eohfrtf^y.-  nlf;  I  'liavt!  'already  .said, 
tlu'ro  never'waS  gi'enter  encouragement' to 
prodnee-  good-eln.ss  animals  '  of -  big  size, 
weight  and  .substance. 

There  is,  in  so  far  as  the  future  can 
h('  fore.seen.  every  I’esmon  for  feeling  as¬ 
sured  of  a  liberal- reward  for  the  farmer- 
breeder  who  can  iihice  on  the  market 
geldings  of  the  kind  iillmh'd  to  above.  It 
is  liart'.ly  m'(-(>ssary  to  add  that,  in  order 
to  iiccoinplish  this  object,  or  to  |•('ducc 
the  risk  of  disapixiintment  to  a  minimum, 
the  si'rvices  of  high-class  stallions  should 
Ix!  secured,  while  so  f:ir  as  may  Ix'  prac¬ 
tical.  the  same  exacting  conditions  should 
be  observed  with  respect  to  the  mares. 
But  the  stallion  in  particular  should  he 
of  the  vei’y  highest  older,  and  now  th.at 
th('  supply  of  such  sires  is  usually  suffi¬ 
cient  to  im'i't  Iho  (h'liiamls  and  r('(iuire- 
meiits.  there  should  he  no  exeusi'  for 
negligemx'  or  indilTerence  on  the  jiart  of 
the  fariner-hri'oders,  who.  although  they 
may  not  he  justified  in  incui'ring  tin;  ex- 
of  hiring  these  hoi’si’s  indivi<lnally, 
can  associate  themselves  into  a  liorse- 
hi-eedin.iv  club  or  society,  ami  thus  receive 
great  benefits  by  the  co-operative  system, 
anil  this  h'ads  up  to  another  thought ; 
that  in  lUiiny  phices  where  those  Federal 
Fjii  ni  Loan  a.ssociations  are  organized  the 
patrons  can  buy  together  with  the  money 
they  hoi’row  and  thus  they  become  the  co- 
oix'r.’ilive  user  of  tlu’  stallion  iuid  all  jire 
furnished  the  uu'aus  to  have  the  service  at 
such  a  rate  that  none  can  afford  to  turn 
down.  Let  me  rep<'at.  that  the  iirospect 
for  future  jirices  sufficient  to  Wiirrant  the 
hrci'ding  ami  development  of  draft  geld¬ 
ings  w:is  never  brighter,  and  it  is  the 
man  tlmt  gets  in  the  band  wagon  that 
gets  the  must  profit.  R.  B.  rushing. 

Illinois. 

“I’ve  been  advised  to  read  something 
di'ep.  What  can  you  recommend?”  "Well, 
there’s  ‘Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under 
file  Sea.’  ” — Boston  Transcript. 
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Heed  Our  Government’s  Advice! 

Good,  sound  business  sense  sees  the  necessityand  the  wisdom 
of  making  Corn  displace  expensive  grain  and  hay  at  a  time 
when  conservation  of  food  and  forage  is  a  matter  of  national 
concern.  No  stock  or  dairy  food  is  cheaper,  more  profitable 
or  as  succulent  and  healthful  as  corn  raised  and  preserved 
right  on  the  farm.  Whether  you  sell  milk  or  meat,  cattle, 
hogs  or  sheep,  raise  your  silage  and 

Let  a  Unadilla  Silo 

✓ 

Provide  Winter  Milk  and  Meat  Producing  Food 

To  supplant  grazing,  high-priced  grain,  hay  and  other  dry 
fodder  which  have  a  ready,  needful  market. 

THE  UNADILLA  SILO  is  a  most  profitable  investment.  It  preserves 
silage  perfectly.  It  has  exclusive  features  that  made  it  win  out  among  the 
nation’s  most  successful  dairymen;  with  New  York  State,  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  County  Farms,  It  is  airtight,  frost  resisting  and  storm  defying. 
Its  famous  door-fastener  ladder  is  a  boon  to  every  silo  owner.  It  is  the 
onlyrea/si  lo  ladder,  always  safe,  ready,  convenient.  THE  UNADILLA 
continuous,  unobstructed  opening,  adjustable  door¬ 
frame,  and  the  light  non-warpable  doors  that  fasten  at 
any  point,  the  ease  with  which  this  silo  is  erected  re¬ 
quiring  nospecial  hired  help — all  will  appeal 
to  you  as  they  have  to  thousands  of  others. 

To  Insure  Delivery  Order  Early 

Freight  conditions  and  the  material  market 
are  uncertain.  We  are  well  prepared  to 
supply  many  of  those  who  are  wise  and  de¬ 
cide  to  order  early.  To  all  such  we  offer  a 
Special  Early  Chder  discount. 

Get  our  catalog,  prices  and  terms 
now.  Live  wire  Agents  can  have 
open  territory.  Write  today. 


Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C.  Unadilla.  N.  Y.  or 

Des  Moines.  Iowa 


'nipilwALL  SILOS 


have  three  distinct, walls.  Require - 
no  hoops.  Kconomical  because  they  : 
last  longer.  Keep  warmth  in,  and  : 
cold  out.  Absolutely  (iuaran-  ’ 
eed.  In  use  for  15  years.  Send  for  cats-  = 
loD,  prices,  terms  and  Agency  Proposition.  \ 
CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc.,  Bax  1 10,  NORWICH,  N.  t!  - 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEWCATALOQ  DESCRIBINO  THE 
lUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVINQ 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take*up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front— air-tight  door  and  per* 
rnanent  ladilrr  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 
liitt-rnalional  Silo  C«>.,  113  Flood  Bldg..  Meadvilk,  Pa 


Write  for  SUver^sM 

New  Book  on 
Silo  Fillers 


Increase  Your  ^ 

Dairy  and  Stock  Profits 

1913  catalog  tells  how  ‘  'Silverized  Silage” 
brings  maximum  yield  from  dairy  cows — 

_  puts  weight  on  fat  stock.  "Ohio” -Cut  silage 
IS  better  feed — cut  clean — packs  air-tight  in 
the  silo-— avoids  air  pockets— raold-prool.  Get 
the  facts  about  Silver’s  "Ohio”  Silo  Fillers  and 
Feed  Cutters,  used  by  Experiment  Stations  every¬ 
where.  88  styles  and  •" 
sizes.  Cata¬ 
log  FREE. 

The  Silver 
,  Mfg.  Co.. 

'36^  Broadway, 

SALEM,  OHIO 


1 


8,000,000  Acres 
of  Frosted  Corn! 

How  Many  Acres  Did  YOU  Lose? 

The  Government  crop  report  shows  that  there  were  about  8,000,000 
acres  of  frosted  corn  in  1917.  Figuring  the  average  net  loss  at  $10 
an  acre  a  (low  estimate) ,  that  means  !i58(),000,000  worth  of  good  feed 
lost  just  when  most  needed.  Were  you  among  the  losers?  Why  not 
get  ready  to  take  care  of  your  corn  in  a  hurry  next  fall  ?  Fill  your 
own  silo  with  a  Papec  Ensilage  i-utter.  In  this  way,  you  can  save 
even  frosted  corn  with  only  trifling  ovs  of  feeding  value.  Don’t  wait 
for  the  cutting  crew  to  reach  your  place;  the  frost  may  get  there  first. 

The  Papec  is  guaranteed  to  fill  the  highest  silo  when  running  at 
normal  speed — 600  R.P.  M.  There’s  a  Papec  size  to  suit  your  needs 

—whether  you  use  a  farm  gasoline  engine,  a  light  tractor  or  a  iteam  engine.  Capacities, 
2  to  30  tons  per  hour.  For  long  life,  for  thor¬ 
ough  work  andfor  easyrunning.buy  aPapec. 


Our  1918  Catalog  will  show  you  how  you  can 
save  $7.S  to  $150  yearly,  (yet  it  costs  you 
nothing).  Write  for  your  copy  today — now. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

110  Main  St.,  Shorts ville,  N.Y. 
25  Convenient  Distributing  Points 


"It  Throws  and  Blows.  ” 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  2,  1!»1S 


Come  in  and  Get  the 
Helpful  ALPHA  Service  Sheets 


If  you  are  thinking  of  building  a  barn,  a  garage,  a  greenhouse, 
a  poultry  house,  a  porch,  a  small  dam  and  spillway,  etc.,  come 
in  and  get  an  ALPHA  Service  Sheet  free  of  charge.  These 
practical  sheets  show  how  to  construct  modem  farm  buildings 
and  smaller  improvements  with  everlasting  concrete  made  of 


ALPHA'SSCEMENT 


We  recommend  and  sell  ALPHA 
Cement  for  all  kinds  of  concrete 
work  because  we  know  that  ALPHA 
can  always  be  depended  on  to  meet 
the  severest  tests.  The  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  A'griculture  advises 
farmers  to  use  cement  that  is  guar¬ 
anteed.  We  guarantee  that  ALPHA 
Cement  will  invariably  meet  standard 
specifications. 


Expert  chemists  test  ALPHA  hourly 
while  it  is  being  made,  in  order  to 
guard  its  quality  and  to  make  sure 
that  every  pound  is  pure  and  of  full 
strength.  Cement  is  the  sinew  of 
concrete  construction.  Use  ALPHA 
and  you  can  be  sure  of  the  most 
powerful  and  permanent  sinew.  Our 
customers  tell  us  that  every  bag  of 
ALPHA  is  like  every  other  bag 
— great  in  bin  ding- power. 


We  have  a  supply  of  the  helpful  ALPHA  Service  Sheets  on  32  different  structures. 
Come  in  to-day  or  mail  a  postal,  telling  us  to  hold  yours  for  you.  We  will  also  give  you 
the  big,  illustrated  book  “ALPHA  Cement — How  to  Use  It.”  It  tells  you  how  to  make 
scores  of  concrete  improvements  with  ALPHA — The  Guaranteed  Portland  Cement. 


Alpha  Cement  Dealers  of  New  York  State 

If  you  don’tjknow  a  nearby  ALPHA  dealer.  Address  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Easton,  Pa., 
mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  the  building  or  improvement  that  interests  you. 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


H  &  D  Quality  Implements 

spring  Tooth  llarrowt  Riding  Cultlvatort 

Spike  Toetb  llarrowH  Walking  Cultivators 

^^DaUy*'  Coan  IMantrrs  Triieklng  Cultivators 

‘‘York”  Two*Row  Com  IMuiiterN  ‘  York”  Grata  Drill 
‘*Keonomlc**  LImo  Spreader  KertllUer  Distributers 

‘*llereale8”  Potato  Dl:;gcrs  Shovel  Clows 

Ask  for  our  Booklets  Give  your  Dealer's  Name 

BENCH  &  DROMGOLD  COMPANY 

1616  6th  Avenue  .  York,  Penna 


FORD 


_  - . -  --  _  enr  L  _ 

owner  should  have  one.  Only  $2  delivered. 
_ _ Radiator  Antl-Preeso  Compound  25c  a  gal¬ 
lon..  Ford  Combination  Keyless  Switch  Lock  $3.&0.  Free  Litera¬ 
ture.  PROCeSS  STARTER  CO.,  SALINA,  KANS. 


_  ITEMP  CLIM:i»r_ 

Sprkade“  ^ 


Simpl.,  easy  operating,  light  draft— 2-horse  spreader. 
Spreads  all  kinds  of  barn  manure,  fertilizer  and  lime. 

Flath  Tooth — Enclosed  Cylinder 


Spreads  in  wide  even  strips— «uilckly.  ho  clogging— 
no  bunching  of 
manure, 
other 
features, 
for  catalog 
prices. 

/?ealfra:  WVite— 

Good  Proposition, 

N.  J.  KEMP  00. 

36  Swan  St., 

BaUvia,N.T. 


Brown's 
NEW 

Eetice.Book 


Complete  line  of  Gales  for  everu  purpose  and 
Self-Raising  Gales  loo. 


I  want  to  send  you  a  copy  of  my  fine  new  fence  book  free. 
Let  me  quote  you  my  rock  bottom  wholesale  prices,  direct- 
from-factory-toyou,  all  freight  prepaid  wherever  you  live. 
Let  me  show  you  why  a  half  million  other  progressive 
farmers  have  bought  over  125  million  rods  of  Brown  Fence. 


Eactory_Pnces.B«i^t  IVepmd‘ 


Catalog  shows  many  styles  of  Latnn  fence  at 
Prices  that  saoeyou  big  money. 

My  prices  this  year  begin  at  13c  per  rod,  freight  prepaid.  Let  me  tell  you 
how  Brown  Fence  is  made—of  Basic  Open  Hearth  Wire— and  how  it  is 
heavily  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  so  it  last  two  to  five  times  longer  than 
others.  I’ll  prove  it  by  hundreds  of  letters  from  users  of  Brown  Fence, 
Get  the  facts.  Get  posted  on  real  fence  value  this  year. 

More  styles  of  fence  for  every 


XSoSijdes  E^ce.Gites.Ibsibs 


STEEL 
POSTS 
Broan  now  offers  a 
Steel  Fence  Post  at  a 
Price  you’ll  be 
amazed  at  I 


purpose  than  you  could  find  in 
10  big  stores.  Hog  fence,  Sheep 
fence.  Horse  fence.  Cattle  fence.  Poultry  fence.  Rabbit  fence.  Lawn  fence.  Farm  gates.  Self- 
raising  gates.  Lawn  gates.  Barb  wire  and  Steel  Posts.  All  illustrated  and  described  in  Free 
Book. _ _ _ _ 

Just  send  postal.  With  the  book  I  will  send  you  free  sample 
of  Brown  Fence  Wire  and  copy  of  Standard  Galvanizing  test 
so  you  can  compare  ruSt  resisting  qualities  of  ALL  fences 
before  you  buv.  Send  me  a  postal  NOW.  Address  Jim  Brown,  President. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  559  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


WRITE 


Growing  Mangels 


To  get  the  best  results  from  any  crop 
we  must  prepare  for  it  at  the  proper  time. 
If  you  wish  to  raise  a  maximum  crop  of 
mangels,  now  is  about  the  time  to  prepare 
to  do  so  !  Many  times  long  after  we  have 
sown  our  field  with  beets  someone  will 
come  and  inquire  “how  long  before  it  will 
he  tiiiK*  to  prepare  to  put  in  a  crop.” 

Tt  does  not  pay  to  put  in  mangels  on 
jioorly  prepared  .soil.  It  is  also  a  question 
as  to  whether  it  will  pay  to  sow  later 
than  early  Spring.  In  New  York,  at 
least,  it  seems  to  take  the  entire  season  to 
grow  a  full  croi). 

Some  of  our  good  farmers  say  that  if 
I  they  luive  silage  it  does  not  pay  to  raise 
lieets  at  all.  With  rather  small  ju-oduc- 
iiig  cows  I  believe  this  is  so.  However, 
if  you  have  some  big  milkers  and  wish  to 
push  them  to  their  maximum  production, 
ynu  must  have  beets  or  mangels.  They 
s<‘em  to  have  a  tonic  effect  on  the  cows 
and  to  take  the  place  of  part  of  the  grain 
ration.  To  a  cow  in  full  flow  w'e  feed 
from  15  to  75  pounds  per  day.  We  have 
never  seen  any  bad  effects  unless  the 
grain  ration  was  of  too  laxative  a  irature. 
W(>  run  the  beets  through  a  root  cutter 
and  sometime.^  feed  with  (he  grain  and 
sometimes  alone.  IVi*  have  a  homemade 
cutter,  one  we  made  from  an  old  hand 
straw  cutter.  It  cuts  the  mangels  into 
fiat  slices  about  one-balf  ineh  thick. 

As  a  hen  feed  we  firmly  believe  there  is 
nothing  that  will  take  the  place  of  man¬ 
gels  in  the  Winter,  Even  in  the  Summer, 
witli  the  hens  on  fn'e  range,  jiart  of  it 
.Vlfalfa.  they  are  delighted  to  get  some 
mangels. 

After  several  years'  experience  in  rais¬ 
ing  mangels  there  are  some  things  that 
we  h(‘lieve  w’e  know.  Others  may  dis¬ 
agree  with  us,  but  in  our  own  case  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  right.  We  do  not  believe  in 
narrow  rows.  We  make  them  three  feet 
ajiart.  Many  times  we  have  our  mangels 
on  the  end  of  the  corn  or  potato  field,  so 
we  can  cultivate  them  when  we  do  the 
other  crops.  At  this  distance  apart  we 
can  sow  a  cover  crop  to  advantage.  We 
have  a  nice  jiiece  of  wheat  now  where  we 
raised  beets  last  Summer.  I  say  beets, 
not  mangels,  for  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  We 
bought  our  seed  of  a  prominent  Syracuse 
seedsman,  buying  thri'e  varieties.  Our 
long  red  mangels  proved  to  be  a  flat  table 
kind.  We  left  them  much  thicker  in  the 
TOWS,  hut  even  then  we  only  got  about 
one-half  as  many  bushels  as  we  would 
have  done  had  we  had  mangels.  At  three 
feet  aiiart  thi'y  do  not  suffer  from  drought 
as  they  do  when  the  rows  are  nearer,  and 
we  get  much  longer  roots  than  w'e  do  with 
narrow  rows.  In  fact,  we  give  plenty  of 
room  in  the  row  itself.  Not  less  than  a 
foot  apart,  and  we  prefer  15  inches. 

Such  roots  will  weight  from  5  to  20 
pounds.  It  is  expensive  to  handle  small 
roots  at  harvest,  and  as  we  brn.sh  off  the 
dirt  before  cutting  them  for  the  cows,  we 
can  handle  large  ones  much  faster  here 
also. 

We  BOW  on  ground  that  has  been  in  a 
cultivated  crop  the  year  before  and  rai.se 
mangels  two  years  in  succession.  By  do¬ 
ing  this  onr  second  year  crop  is  very  eas¬ 
ily  raised,  as  the  foul  stuff  is  very  largely 
eliminated  tlie  first  year.  We  believe 
mangels,  and  especially  the  long  red,  will 
do  a  good  job  of  suhsoiling.  Many  roots 
go  down  12  to  10  iiiche.s,  and  yet  are 
very  easily  pulled.  They  are  an  ideal 
crop  to  iirecede  .Alfalfa.  We  cover  the 
ground  at  this  time  of  the  year  with  a 
good  coat  of  manure.  If  the  field  is  very 
foul  or  grassy,  and  especially  with  quack 
grass,  we  plow  twice.  The  first  time  quite 
shallow,  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  pos- 
gible.  Harrow  at  intervals  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  plow  as  deeply  as  the  soil 
will  allow.  Sow  on  what  fertilizer  we 
wish  to  use  and  if  needed,  and  it  generall.v 
is,  some  ground  limestone.  Beets  are  very 
sensitive  to  acid  or  lack  of  lime.  Harrow 
and  roll  until  we  have  a  fine  and  firm 
seed  bed.  Sow  with  a  good  seed  drill 
about  six  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre. 
Cultivate  very  shallow.  I  once  spoiled  a 
piece  of  beets  by  cultivating  them  deeply 
in  a  dry  time. 

Thinning  and  weeding  is  the  big  ex¬ 
pense  on  this  crop,  but  it  must  be  done. 


and  well  done,  too.  or  your  crop  will  be  a 
failure.  Do  it  early  enough  so  they  will 
not  suffer  from  crowding.  In  harvesting, 
take  about  six  rows.  Commence  on  the 
third  row.  Pull  a  beet  and  hold  it  with 
your  left  hand  and  twist  off  the  top  with 
your  right  hand.  Drop  your  beet  between 
the  third  and  fourth,  row  and  throw  the 
tops  ahead  in  a  pile  between  the  third  and 
second  rows.  IToceed  across  the  field  and 
come  back  on  the  fourth  row,  making  a 
pile  of  leaves  on  that  .side,  (lo  across 
again  on  the  second  row  and  back  on  the 
fifth.  Next  on  the  first  and  sixth  row.s. 
This  will  keep  your  left  hand  toward 
where  you  throw  your  beets  in  a  windrow. 
Let  them  remain  a  few  hours  to  dry  and 
then  draw  them  to  the  root  cellar,  or 
pit.  The  leaves  make  fine  feed  all  the 
Fall  and  the  cows  are  very  fond  of  them. 
Leave  them  in  the  piles  until  you  wish  to 
food  them,  as  they  will  keep  much  better 
than  if  you  draw  them  to  the  barn  all  at 
once.  Oue  man  told  me  that  they  dried 
off  his  cows.  He  said  they  were  so  fond 
of  them  that  they  would  not  eat  anything 
else.  So  it  was  no  wonder  if  they  went 
dry.  GEOUCE  w.  iwgek.s. 


Government  Regulation  of  Small  Mills 

IVill  you  please  send  me  the  new  food 
regulations  pertaining  to  flour'?  Do  they 
apply  to  custom  grinding  of  small  amounts 
for  home  use?  That  is,  does  one  have  to 
have  his  own  wheat  ground  with  other 
grains?  ir.  c.  G. 

Canton,  N.  Y. 

The  milling  regulations  pertaining  to 
flour  refer  only  to  mills  whi<di.  under  the 
President’s  proclamation  of  October  S.  are 
required  to  take  out  a  license.  The  mini¬ 
mum  capacity  of  mills  re<iuirod  to  take 
out  a  license  is  75  barrels  for  a  24  hours’ 
run.  Apparently  the  inquirer  oiiorates  a 
mill  of  very  small  capacity,  and  there¬ 
fore,  does  not  come  under  the  regulation. 
It  is  possible,  however,  in  the  near  future 
that  a  new  proclamation  may  be  issued 
by  the  President  which  will  laaiuire  every 
mill,  regardless  of ‘capacity,  to  take  out  a 
license.  If  such  a  proclamation  is  issued, 
the  probabilities  are  that  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  will  be  issued  which  will  take 
into  consideration  the  custom  practices 
which  obtain  with  these  small  mills.  The 
Food  Administration  will  endeavor  to  put 
out  regulations  which  will  hamper  those 
small  mills  as  little  as  possible,  and  at  the 
same  time  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the 
Pood  Administration. 


.Storing  Ice 

Ilow  can  I  keep  ice  without  sawdust? 
We  have  to  put  it  in,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  get  sawdust  here.  I  have  straw  and 
good  hay,  but  no  swale  hay.  About  how 
many  cakes  will  I  want,  and  what  size, 
for  eight  cows?  w.  u.  w. 

Cazeiiovia,  N.  Y. 

Allowing  for  a  shrinkage  of  from  20  to 
50  per  cent,  you  will  need  about  one-half 
a  ton  of  ice  per  cow  if  cream  is  sold,  and 
two  tons  per  cow  if  milk  is  sold.  The  fol- 
l()wing  table,  taken  from  Farmers’  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  G2.3,  shows  the  number  of  cakes 
22.x22  inches?,  and  of  varying  thickness, 
that  are  required  per  ton  of  ice  : 


•kness  of 

No.  Cakes 

-  Inches. 

Per  Ton. 

4 

.  .'ll 

G  .  20.n 

S 

.  1.5.G 

10 

.  12.5 

12 

.  10.4 

14 

.  s.o 

IG 

.  7.S 

IS 

G  0 

20 

.  G..”, 

22 

Pack  ice  as  usual  and  cover  with  straw. 
Better  leave  an  eight-inch  space  around 
the  sides  of  the  house,  which  should  be 
packed  tight  with  straw.  Cover  top  to  a 
depth  of  a  foot  or  more.  ir.  F.  .T. 


A  South  Dakota  railroad  is  noted  for 
its  execrable  roadbi'd.  A  new  brakemau 
was  making  his  first  run  over  the  road  at 
night  and  was  standing  in  the  center  of 
the  car,  grimly  clutching  the  seats  to 
keep  erect.  Suddenly  the  train  struck  a 
.smooth  idace  in  the  track  and  .slid  along 
without  a  sound.  Seizing  his  lantern, 
the  brakeman  ran  for  the  door.  “.lump 
for  your  lives  I”  he  shouted.  “She  is  off 
the  track.” — The  Argonaut. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK  JANUARY  24,  1918. 

BITTER. 

,  Fresh  creamery  coiitimies  scarce,  and 
Imlders  are  not  anxious  to  sell  their  high- 
grade  storage  under  present  conditions. 
Tlie  Food  Administration  has  made  a  top 
■wholesale  New  York  price  of  47c  for  this 
grade.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  gives 
an  ample  profit  to  the  speculators,  but 
buyers  are  reported  willing  to  pay  .lOe  to 
get  the  butter.  So  at  pre.sent  there  is 
this  anomalous  condition  that  is  good  for 
no  one.  and  to  some  extent  defeats  one 
of  the  very  purpo.ses  for  which  the  food 
control  was  instituted.  The  same  thing  is 
true  with  the  better  grades  of  storage 
eggs.  Buyers  are  ready  to  pay  more 
liian  the  top  price  sot  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  and  the  s])eculators  are  evidently 
liguring  that  if  they  sit  tight  they  will 
eventually  get  their  higher  price.  Food 
control  under  .such  jug-handled  conditions 
is  a  tough  job  for  the  man  trying  to  do 


ih(>  (■(introlliDg,  and  .still 

tougher 

for 

the 

rest  of  us. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

.  54 

@ 

•54^ 

Good  to  Clioioe  . . 

.  50 

@ 

53 

Lower  Grades . 

.  42 

@ 

47 

Storage,  good  to  choice,  . . . . 

.  43 

® 

47 

Dairy,  best . . 

® 

53 

Common  to  ((.>...1 . 

.  42 

@ 

50 

City  made . . 

® 

40 

Packing  Stock . . . 

.  36 

® 

39 

Process  . 

® 

45 

CHEESE. 


@ 

® 


White,  nearby,  ohoice  to  fancy _ 

..  71 

® 

73 

Medium  to  good . 

@ 

;*) 

Mired  colors,  nearbyi)est . 

<)8 

@ 

70 

.  Common  to  good . 

60 

@ 

6.5 

Gathered,  best,  white .  ..  . 

...  70 

71 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  . 

..  6;! 

@ 

67 

^  I.ower  grades . 

. .  45 

@ 

50 

Storage,  best . 

...  45 

® 

49 

Medium  to  Good  . . 

@ 

43 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  lUO  lbs . 

@15  ,V) 

Pea . 

...13  75 

@14  00 

California,  small  white, . 

...13  00 

@13  .50 

Bed  Kidney . 

...14  00 

@14  25 

Lima,  California .  . 

.13  00 

@13  25 

LIVE  POCETRY 

Receipts  are  very  light  because  of  bad 
weather  and  shii)ping  difficulties.  Sales 
of  fowls  have  been  from  .32  to  ,3.‘5c  for 
general  run. 

PRESSED  POI'I.TRY. 

Fresh  stock  showing  good  (piality  is 
scarce  and  prices  on  this  class  of  turkeys, 
<  hickens  and  fowls  are  3  to  oc  higher. 


'T  urkeys,  best  lb . 

Common  to  good  . 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb. .  .  . 

ao 

45 

®  .39 

®  33 

@  .50 

@  36 

@  .32 

. .  25 

Capons,  best  . 

. ..  40 

®  42 

Smaller  sizes . 

..  33 

@  37 

...  22 

@  23 

@  2.8 

Ducks  . 

27 

Geese  . 

@  28 

Guineas,  pair . 

@  1  00 

Squabs,  doz. . . . . 

. . .  1  .')0 

@  7  25 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  . 

...1!  00 

@14  35 

Hulls  . 

. . .  7  00 

@11  25 

Cows  .  . 

4  50 

@11  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 

..  15  00 

@19  00 

Culls . 

...  800 

@12  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs' .  - . 

...  800 

@10  56 

Lambs  . . 

...J6  00 

@20 ‘JO 

Hogs . . . . 

@18  50 

WOOL. 

Business  is  fairly  active  and  prices  re¬ 
main  lirm.  Sales  at  Boston  have  been: 
New  York  and  Michigan  unwashed  De¬ 
laine.  7-3:  half  blootk  75  to  7tic :  three- 
eigliths  bloofl,  7G  to  77c;  New  England 
half  blood.  70  to  72c;  three-eighths  blood, 
75  to  70c :  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  un¬ 
washed  Delaine.  75  to  70c ;  half  blood 
combing.  77  to  7Sc. 

ERE  ITS. 

The  apple  market  continues  irregular, 
with  a  heavy  proportion  of  frost<'d  or  or¬ 
dinary  (piality  in  the  offering.9.  Cranber¬ 
ries  held  at  very  high  prices.  Scattering 
lots  of  strawberries  from  Florida  have 
sold  aound  05c. 

Apples,  Albemarle,  bbl .  *  00  @  5  00 

Ben  Davis . , .  3  00  @  4  00 

Wlnesap  . i .  4  00  @5  50 

(ireenliig  .  4  00  @  6  00 

Baldwin .  3  60  @6  00 

King .  .  ....  . .  4  00  @6  60 

spy  .  4  00  @  5  75 

Pears — Kieffer,  bbl .  2  00  @3  50 

Cranberries,  bbl . 15  00  @18  00 

strawberries,  qt .  00  @  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Iffie  weather  has  continued  so  cold  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  potato 
receipts  are  frosted.  Fancy  prices  have 
prevailed  for  sound,  and  the  market  on 
the  remainder  of  stock  is  unsettled. 
Onions  are  dull.  Cabbage  scarce.  South¬ 
ern  salads  arriving  in  bad  condition,  ow¬ 
ing  to  frost  and  (ielays  in  shipment. 

Potatoes — Long  Island,  100  lbs .  3  00  @  3  50 

Maine,  100  lbs .  2  75  @3  25 

Jersey,  lOOlbs .  2  25  @2^ 

State  and  Western,  100  lbs .  2  50  @  3  25 


Sweet  Potatoes,  bn .  i  oo  @  2  25 

Beets,  bbl .  4  00  @600 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  .50  @  3  50 

Cabbage,  bbl .  2|00  @  3  00 

Ton  .  ^ . 3.i()0  @50  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  .50  @2  00 

Onions,  State  and  W'n.,  100  lbs .  2  00  @  3  00 

Peppers,  bu . 3  00  ®  7  50 

String  Beans  bu .  100  @800 

Turnips,  bbl, . 1  25  @  4  00 

Squash,  bbl .  2  00  @3  50 

Peas,  bu .  3  00  @  6  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  3  50  @400 

Tomatoes,  (ireenhouse,  lb .  15  @  .35 

Musiirooms  lb  . .  25  @  60 

Horseradish.  100  lbs . ..,.5  00  @8  50 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz .  1  00  @  1  .50 

Salsify,  100  bunches .  5  00  @  7  00 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl.  .  2  00  @  4  50 

Kale,  bbl .  j  75  @  1  25 

Parsiey,  bbl . 4  oo  @  00 

Spinach,  bbl . - .  3  00  fd  7  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . .35.50  @.37  00 

No.  2 . 34  00  @35  00 

No.  3 . .31  00  @33  00 

Clover  mixed . 28  00  @33  00 

Straw,  Rye . 20  00  @22  00 

GRAIN. 

VV  heat.  No.  2.  red,  . 2  26  @ 

Corn. new .  .  17.5  @180 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  99  @  1  01 

Rye,  free  from  onion . 1  97  @  2  04 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted_  here,  but  repre^nt  produce 
of  good  (juality  and  the  .huying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  lea.st  half  of  New  York's  popu¬ 
lation. 


The  market  i.s  (piiet  at  last  week's,  price 


range.  More  busine.ss  would’  he  doing  if 
export  space  were  available. 

Whole. Jlillt.  f.ancy  . 25  @ 

Good  to  choice. .  23  @ 

Lower  grades .  17 

Skims,  best .  18 


2.51^ 

•2414 

22 

19!.^ 

14 


Fair  to  good .  9 

EGGS. 

The  market  is  a  trifle  lower,  perh.aiis 
mainly  because  of  the  larger  arrivals 
from  the  Far  We.st — nearly  oOO.OOO 
dozen  the  first  half  of  the  week,  .'^mue 
of  the  high  grades  sold  in  the  auction 
rooms,  where  oranges  are  handled, 
brought  -'upwards  of  70  Of'uts.--  The 
weather  in  ('aliforuia  egg  sections  is 
mild,  and  producers  are  sending  them 
East  by  expres.s  as  fast  as  possible  while 
the  price  remains  high. 


•Butter — Best  prints . . 

■  Till),  good  to  choice.....'.'! 
Egg.s — Fancy  .  . 

.  .$0.01 
.  '  .58 

$0.02 

;00 

SO 

Gatliered,  good  to  fdioico.. 

.0.5 

.70 

jMedinm  grades . 

.55 

■  .00 

Potatoes,  lb . ; .  .  . 

.04 

.05 

Gabbage.  Ih.  .  .  .  .' . .  ... 

.04 

.05 

Apple.s..  doz . . . .  .  . 

.30 

.00 

’Fiirkevs.  lb . 

.42 

Fowls.  11) . 

.34 

Capons,  lb . 

.45 

..50 

.79  to 
5.7e  ; 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BETTER. 

Market  very  firm.  Best  prints, 

Ole;  tuhT^  choiee  to  fancy,  53  to 
common  to  good,  49  to  52c. 

CIIITESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy.  25i^  do  20c;  good 
to  choice,  23 to  24y>c ; ’’common,  22  to 
23c. 

EGGS. 

_Receii(ts  light.  Fancy  nearby.  70  to 
77c:  gathered,  good  to  choice,  68  to  72c; 
lower  grades,  00  to  05c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowl.s.  27  to  30c;  chickens.  20  to  29e: 
roosters.  ‘20  to  21c;  ducks,  20  to  30c: 
geese.  25  to  28c ;  turkeys.  27  to  2.Sc ; 
guineas,  pair.  4o  to  il-oc ;  pigeons,  pair, 
20  to  25c. 

DRE.S.SED  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  27  to  .‘51c;  broilers,  .33  to  .37c: 
roasters.  29  to  30c;  turkeys,  37  to  38c; 
ducks.  25  to  30c ;  geese,  23  to  25c  ;  .siiuabs, 
doz.,  $4  to  $7.25. 

FRUITS. 

Apples — King,  ,$4  to  .$0 :  Spy,  $3..50  to 
.$5.50;  Greening,  .$4  to  $0.50;  Baldwin, 
.$3.50  to  $5.50 ;  Winesap,  ,$3.25  to  $0 ; 
York  Imperial.  $4  to  .$5.25;  cranberries, 
bbl.,  $13  to  $18. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  %-bkt.,  00  to  90c:  100  Ihs.. 
.$2.25  to  $3 ;  .sweet  potatoes.  %-'bkt..  75c 
to  $1.2.5;  lettuce,  bn.  bkt..  .50c  to  $1.75; 
Brussels  sin-outs,  qt.,  15  to  25c ;  kale,  bid., 
.$1.50  to  .$2 ;  cabbage,  ton,  $.30  to  $50 ; 
onions,  100  lbs.,  $1.75  to  $.3;  mushrooms, 
lb.,  30  to  55c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  No.  1  Timothy,  .$29  to  $.30;  No.  2. 
$28  to  .$28..50;  No.  3.  $25  to  ,$26;  clover, 
mixed.  $2.5  to  .$29 ;  straw,  rye.  $17  to. 
$18.50 ;  oat  and  wheat,  $14.50  to  $16. 


Industrial  Statistics 

The  catch  of  cod  in  Newfoundland  wa¬ 
ters  in  1917  was  about  200,000,000  IE's., 
which  sold  for  nearly  nine  cents,  or  twice 
the  ordinary  price. 

At  the  St.  Louis  fur  auction,  Jiin.  2.3. 
red  fox  sold  up  to  $40 ;  timber  wolf,  $34  ; 
ermine,  $3 ;  00.000  ermine  brought  $90,- 
000,  and  11,000  red  fox.  of  which  1.000 
were  Au.stralian,  brought  .$.300,000.  Among 
the  large  lots  auctioned  were  95,000  Aus¬ 
tralian  opossum,  14,500  ringtail  opossum, 
12,500  lynx  and  10,000  wallaby.  Wolver¬ 
ine  skins  sold  60  per  cent  higher  than  in 
October.  A  collection  of  65,000  mink 
pelts  sold  for  $450,000. 

Receipts  at  Atlantic  seaboard  ports 
during  week  ending  .Tannary  19  were: 

Wheat  Corn  Oats 

New  York .  514,000  47,000  .548.000 

Philadelphia.  .  .  10<),000  41,000  300.000 

Baltimore .  120.000  43,0fM)  00.000 

New  Orleans. .  .  .33,000  102,000  14.000 

Our  Crop  of  dry  beans  last  year  was 
18,130,000  bushels,  cp-  0,(K)0,000  more 
than  the  year  before.  Michigan  ivas  far 
ahead  in  area — 039,000  acres,  3,51.5,000 
bushels,  but  California,  with  5.58,000 
acres,  gave  the  highest  yield  of  all — 8,- 
.$35,000  bushels.  Other  States  with  more 
than  30,000  acres  were  : 

Acres  Bushels 

New  Mexico .  213.000  9.58,000 

New  York  .  210,000  1,575,000 

Colorado .  193,000  1,407,000 

Wisconsin .  35.0()0  202,000 

Maine .  33,000  S'lO.OOO 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
the  value  of  farm  products  in  this  coun¬ 
try  at  $19.443.849.;{81.  or  .$0,000.(M10.(1()0 
more  than  in  1910.  Of  this  total,  $13,- 
•580,76S.()()0  were  for  farm  crops  and  tlie 
remainder  animals  and  an-imal  products. 
Corn  led  in  value  at  .$4.()53.07'2.0()(),  and 
cotton  was  si'cond.  I’he  total  value,  by 
8tat(‘s,  with  rank,  was : 


State 


Value  Rank 


Maine.  .  . . 

New  Ilampshire. 

Vermont . 

Massachusetts  .  . 
Ithode  Isl.ind  .  .  . 

Connecticut . 

New  I’ork  ...... 

New  .Jersey  . 

Pennsylvania.  . 

Delaware . 

Maryland . 

I'irgiiiia . 

West  Virginia  .  .  . 
North  Carol  in  a.  . 
Sduth  Carolinn.  . 

Georgia . 

Florida . 

( Ihiii . 

Indiana . 

Illiii'iiis . 

Michigan . 

Wi.sconsin.  ,  .  ... 

Minnesota . 

Iowa . . 

Missouri . 

North  Dakota  .  . . 
South  1  lakdta  . .  . 

Nebraska . 

Kansas  ' . 

Kentucky . ;  . 

Tennessee . 

Alabama . . 

Mississippi.  .... 

Texas . '  .  .  . 

Oklahoma . . 

.\rkaiisiLs . 

Montana . 

Wyoming . 

('olorado . 

New  Me.xic.i  .... 

Arizona-.  .  . . 

rtah.  ...  ; . 

Nf'vada . 

Idalio . 

Washington.  .  .  . 

<  )regon . 

<  'alifoniia . 

I'nitc:!  .'States.' 


.$71,425,000 
25.748,000 
45.950.000 
00.1 00.000 
S;352.000 
57.814,000 
-  417.798,000 

103.S95.0(M) 

412.. 394.000 
27,707.000 

123.879.000 
.344.1.59.000 
132,281.000 
417,840.000 
380.887.000 
.542,733.000 
104,771.000 
54(>.05S.000 
503.1.54.000 
842,042.000 
3.50,205.000 
307,()95.0<)0 
480,230.0()() 
783.4S8.0(M) 
540,0.30.000 
2-2().29O.0OO 
300.582.000 
.522.180.000 
:'.99.S44.(KK> 
'  375.710.000 
200.819.000 

201.. 503.00() 
::.59..590.000 
7S8.98.3.000 

•  .‘{29.579.0(K) 

•  :',.50.5.'18.000 
103.845.000 

.52., 829.000 
U')4.000.000 
.■ls.470.000 
27.008,000 
49,027.000 
25.13.55,000 
94.890,000 
144.422.000 
10^.032.000 
!:12.-2S.5.00!) 

$13..5S0, 708.000 
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potatoes  bring  about  $1.50  i>er  hu.; 
butter  about  55c;  cheese  about  2()c.  Poul¬ 
try,  24c,  liveweight ;  pork,  22c,  dressed. 
Loose  hay  in  barn,  from  $10  to  $14. 

ilk  brings  $3.35  per  cwt.  at  Borden's 
condensery  for  3  per  cent  milk.  Eggs, 
about  .50e.  Yea!  calves,  19c  per  lb., 
dressed ;  beef,  15c,  dressed.  No.  1  fresh 
cows  hi-ing  about  .$150.  f'arrots  and  tur¬ 
nips,  7.5c  per  bn. ;  ' onions,  $2;  cabbage, 
about  $2.50  per  cwt.  There  was  not 
much  fruit  aroiiJuT  hej-e.last  year.  .1.  A.  A. 
Chautauqua  I'o.,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  FARM  BOOKS 

Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd . $1.75 

Asparagus,  Hexamer . 50 

Bean  Culture,  Sevey . 50 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 50 

Tomato  Culture.  Tracy . 50 

3Ielon  Culture,  Troop . 50 

Vegetable  Gardening.  Watts .  1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.00 

The  Greenhouse  Book,  Wright .  1.00 

The  Potato,  Gilbert .  1.50 

American  Apple  Orchard  Waugh...  1.00 

Strawberry  Growing,  Fletcher .  1.75 

ilannal  of  Fruit  Diseases,  Ilesler 

and  Whetzol .  2.00' 

Fungus  Diseases  of  Plants,  Dnggar,  2.00 
Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  Stevens 

and  Hall .  2.00 

Manual  of  Fruit  Insects,  Sliugerland,  2.00 

Injurious  Insects,  O’Kane .  2.00 

Weeds  of  the  Farm  and  Garden, 

Pammel .  1.50 

A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  Root .  2.00 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears .  1.7.5 

American  Fruit  Cultni-ist,  Thomas..  2.50 
Successful  Fruit  (’ulture,  Maynard,  1.00 

The  Pruning  Jlannal,  Bailey .  2.00 

Bush  Fruits,  Card .  1.50 

The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey .  l.,50 

American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Wangh . 50 

Cheo.se  Making,  Van  Slyke .  1.75 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Milk  and 
Milk  Testing,  Pnblow  and  Troy..  ,50 
Qimstions  and  Answers  on  Butter 

3Iaking,  Pnblow  and  Troy . 50 

Jlanual  of  M'lk  Pi-odncts.  Stocking.  .  2.00 
Productive  P  o  n  1 1 1-  y  Husbandry, 

Lewis . .v .  2.00 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon . 50 

Poultry  Breeding  and  Management, 

Dryden .  1.00 

Sheep  in  America,  Wing.  .  . .  1,00 

Productive  Horse  Ilnsbandry,  Gay..  1.75 

Di.seascs  of  Animals.  3Iayo .  1.50 

Common  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals, 

Craig . 1.75 

Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Ani¬ 
mals,  Woll.  . . .  1.75 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry .  2.25 

3Iilk  Testing,  'Van-^Slyke. .  1.00 

Milk  and  Its  Pi-odncts,  Wing .  1..50 

Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler.  . .  1.00 

Fertilizers,  Voorhoes... .  1.50 

Soil  IMauagement,  Lyon  and  Fippen,  1.75 
Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke.  .  .  2.50 

Farm  Maniiros,  Thorne .  1.50 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport. .  2.50 
Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

Plumb .  2.00 

Judging  Live  Stock,  Gay .  1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing .  1.50 

Alfalfa,  Wing .  2.00 

Forage  Crops,  Voorhees .  1.50 

The  Corn  Crop,  Montgomery .  1.60 

Farm  Management,  Warren .  1.75 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book,  Bailey,  2.00 

Ventilation,  King . 75 

The  Soil,  King .  1.50 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King .  1.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
3.33  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


The  STAR  ADJDSTER  Makes  ne  STAR 
Stall  Fit  Every  Animal 

Lono-  COWS — short  cows — and  all  sizes  between— the  STAR  Adjuster 
makes  STAR  Steel  Stalls  instantly  fit  each  animal.  One  simjile  turn  of  a 
lever  len^hens  or  shortens  the  cow  bed  to  suit.  And  the  entire  operation 
takes  no  longer  than  it  does  to  lock  a  stanchion. 

If  desiied  the  Adjuster  can  be  added  to  STAR  Stalls  at  any  time  after 
they  are  in  use.  It  is  just  one  of  the  many  exclusive  STAR  Features, 
found  in  no  other  make  of  equipment,  that  puts  STAR  Barn  equipment 
in  a  class  by  itself. 


Stalls, 

Stanchions  V»bitterCarriers 

STAR  Stalls  require  no  assembling — they  are  shipped  ready  to  erect. 
The  Unit  System  of  construction  permits  your  stalls  to  grow  with  your  herd 
and  the  sanitary  Arch  gives  strength.  The  Curb  Clamp  facilitates  quick 
erection  and  the  Adjuster  is  described  above. 

The  giant  STAR  Stanchion  is  woodlined  and  strong.  It  is  easily  adjustable  and 
carries  the  STAR  Automatic  Sure  Stop.  No  matter  what  the  needs  of  your  barn,  we 
have  a  STAR  Litter  and  Feed  Carrier  to  meet  them.  Double  Lock  Tubs— easy  raising 
and  lowering  and  Swinging  Booms  to  keep  the  barn  yard  clear  are  a  few  of  the  things 
that  will  interest  you.  Write  for  our  big,  finely  illustrated  catalogues. 

STAR  goods  sold  by  best  dealers  everywhere 

HUNT-HELM-FERRIS  &  CO.,  23  Hunt  St.,  Harvard,  III. 

New  York  Branch:  Industrial  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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PARK  &  TILFORD 

beg  to  announce  that  the  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS  of  48,000  EGG 
CAPACITY  will  be  fully  operated  during  the  Hatching  Season  at  their 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

LAKEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks,  and  the 
demand  is  so  great  that  orders  must  be  placed  at  once  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  guarantee  deliveries. 

Our  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Breeders  will  weigh  four  pounds  and  upwards.  These 
birds  are  bred  to  produce  Large,  Marketable  White  Eggs,  the  entire  supply  of  which  is 
sold  by  PARK  &  TILFORD’S  STORES  in  New  York. 

Correspondence  solicited  and  visitors  are  cordially  invited 
Send  today  for  booklet  and  price  list 

LAURELTON  FARMS,  Box  R,  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


^  *  BABY  CHICKS— EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes 

Uibson  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable,  from  trapnested  farm  ranee,  heavy  laying 
flocks,  headed  1^  males  from  the  flocks  prodycing  the  hlghect  scoring  pons  si  the 
international  laying  contest.  Hatching  Eggs  from  the  same  matings  guaran¬ 
teed  eighty  per  cent  fertile.  Gibson  breeders  are  large,  vigorous  and  will  make 
your  flock  more  productive  and  profitable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
folder  tree,  write  for  it  NOW. 

C.  F.  GIBSON.  Galen  Farms.  Box  lOO.  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


$300  in  6  months 


From  34-0  Invested  in 

Hillpot  Quality  Chicks 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and 
other  profitable  strains.  Our 
FREE  book  fells  how  and  why. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  your  copy. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 

Box  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J, 


Barred  Rocks 

ORDER  YOUR  DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCH¬ 
ING  in  advance.  Circular  free. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


^‘Perfection”Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

Big  value  for  your  money.  Cockerels.  $3.50,  $4,  $5 
and  up.  Pullets,  $2.50.  Complete  price-list  of  stock 
and  eggs  and  our  1918  vriunings  on  reauest. 

Dr.  HAVMAN,  -  DOYLESTOAVN,  PA. 

RADDCn  IPfirYQ  THOMPSON’S 
DAKKLU  IVULAO  ringlets  DIRECT 

Choice  cockerels  $5.  Also  Pnrkes  heavy-laying  strain 
crossed  with  Thompson’s  at  above  price.  Must  please 
or  money  refunded.  Eggs  from  either,  15— $3;  30— $5. 
I.  H  BACORN,  SERGEANTSVTLLK,  N.  J. 


P 


ARADISE 
OULTRY 
FARM 


Sale.  Our  1918  Circular  Free 


Breeders  of  Heavy  Laying  Poultry*  Trap  Nested 

Sf^  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
•  V*  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
BUFF  PLY.  ROCKS,  200-Ekk  Strain 

Day-Old  Chicks.  Hatchincr  Efirnrs  and  Stock  for 

Box  B.  PARADISE.  PA. 


I  iirhlRrokmoc  ONLY.  Fifteenth  year.  Cockerels, 
LlgnTDranmaS  $2.50.  SelectedKggs— Settings— si. 50; 
50— $4.50;  100— $8.  Haystack  MountainFariii,  Norfolk.  Conn. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  Won  firstinutiiity  atN.Y. 

State  Fair.  Middlebrook  Poultry  Farm, Miss  Marion  I.  Moore. Namburg.N.Y. 


45%  in  November 


Our  S.C.  REDS  led  first  1  weeks  of  X.  A.ContestfDela- 
ware  otllcial)  with  15  percent,  production  against  13 
per  cent,  average  for  the  100  pens.  We  breed  liens  for 
cag-type  aa  dairymen  ^eed_cowa  for  milk.  Our  S.  G.  White 
are  unmatched.  Pen  “A  ” 
headed  by  son  of  3H-egg 
hen,  “  B  ”  by  grandsons. 

Hatching  egga  LEGHORNS  or  REDS— Pen  A,  hens  250 
to  280  egg-t.vpe.  86  f  or  15,  t2i>  for  100.  Pen  B,  hens  200  to 
2.50  egg-type,  83  for  16;  815  for  100.  Pell  C,  hens  150  to 
20'J  egg-type,  810  for  100.  The  best  is  the  CHEAPEST.  Catalog. 

HOPEWELL  FARMS,  -  Box  161-R,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


egg-type  as  dairymen  breed  cc 

LEGHORNS 


Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Chicks 

HiUching  oggs  from  fully  matiirod,  oarcfully (inatpd  farm  raisod  birds,  selected 
for  their  prolific  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  We  can  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity, 
in  season,  from  our  matings  of 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks,  Day-Old  Chicks 

We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Phjmouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns;  Day-Old  Ducklings  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

Write  for  Price  List  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Gpotoii,  Conii. 


“Queen  Caroline”  Laid 
708  Eggs  in  3  Years 

An  average  of  236  eggs  per  year.  She  was 
bred  at  Eglantine  Farms,  same  strain  as 
“Lady  Eglantine,”  314  eggs  in  1  year,  highest 
official  record.  In  our  pens  we  have  the 
largest  group  of  heavy  layers  ever  produced 
by  one  farm,  including  24  hens  with  records 
of  502  to  708  eggs  in  3  years;  28  with  records 
of  403  to  504  eggs  in  2  years;  101  pullets  with 
records  of  201  to  256  eggs  in  1  year.  All  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns. 

Vigorous  cockerels,  same  breeding,  sired  by 
sons  of  225-egg  hens,  $5.  By  sons  of  241  to 
263-egg  hens,  with  written  pedigree,  $10.  By 
sons  of  “Lady  Eglantine,”  with  pedigree, $20. 
The  male  must  be  bred  right  to  produce 
heavy-laying  daughters.  Eglantine  cockerels 
are  right  in  every  respect.  Order  early. 

Complete  descriptive  folder  free. 

EGLAMTINfE  FARMS 
Box  R  Greensboro,  Maryland 


Fishel  direct.  Cockerels,  83  to  85.  Trios, 
liens.  Hatching  eggs,  Babv  chicks. 

A.  SCOFIELD,  GREEN  HAVEN,  N.  Y. 


White  Rocks 


WhiteLeghorn  Laying  Pullets 

3  mos..  $15  pair.  ALTAVISTA  FARM,  Darlinoton,  Maryland 


'he  Poultry  Farm  under  the  Cornell 


Tlic  ■  uuiu  J  I  aim  ^  etHODS  OVER  TEN  YEARS. 

HA  BY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 
from  our  heav.v-laying  strain.  S,  C.  TV  H  1  T  E 
I-i  E  G  H  O  R  N  S.  Place  your  order  at  once.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival  of  liaby  chicks. 
Stonywold  Poultry  Farm,  Geneseo,  N,  Y. 

W Grid’s  Champion  Layers  |h^r  e^c  ? 

FROM  ENGLAND.  BARRON  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pen  1.  Egg  records  from  252  to  284.  Eggs,  Day-Old 
chicks,  six  and  eight  weeks  old  pullets,  (.iiitalogiia 
free.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  3,  Versailles,  Ohio 

Homnlnn’o  «LACK  LEGHORNS,  Day-Old  Chicks 
ndlll)JlUn  9  and  Eggs.  Get  m.v  free  circular  before  you 
order  cliicks.  Tells  wliy  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  tlie  greatest 
layers  and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today.  A. 
E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R.  Piltslown,  N.  J.  Also  White  Leghorn  Cliicks. 

9  n  Whilol  PO'hnrno  C)ak  Hill  Strain  in  official 
O.U.  nilllcLcgllUllin  competition  with  world-lead¬ 
ers  at  leading  contests.  Our  Aim :— The  best  laying 
and  breeding  !s.  0.  W.  Leghorns  in  the  world.  Elat¬ 
ing  List  free.  Oak  Hill  Estate,  Unioutown,  Pa. 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorn  Cockerels  ^I'.^each^”* 

G-EORGE  R.  DAVIS,  Queenstown,  Armstrono  Co.,  Pa. 

RiiffRAhL  B*EE0ERS.  Improve  your  Flock  with  one  of  our 
uUllllUliK  Bred-to-Lay  cockerels.  Winners  at  Boston — 
Madison  Square.  Cocks— Heiis—Pullets.  FIELD,  Somers.  Conn. 

Turkeys  special  Prices  during  fall 


hares. 


months.  W rite  your  wants.  Also  cavies  and 
H.  a.  Souder,  Bos  29,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


WhllA  FmrfAn  fipgen  ganders  for  sale. 

nilllB  blllUCn  U6B9B  Buy  your  breeding  stock  now. 
MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  -  R.  2,  Athe-VS,  Pa. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

E  X  C  L.  G  S  1  V  E  L,  Y 
3,000  HREEDERSon  FREE  FARM  RANGE 
YOUNG  AND  HAKLiON  STRAINS 
100  choice  yearling  cocks  and  cockerels  ®  $3  each. 
M.'iny  Pure  Barron  birds.  Xow  Booking  orders  for 
Baby  chicks,  March  and  April  delivery.  Capacity 
10,000  weekly.  Get  your  orders  in  early  this  year. 
Eggs  for  hatching  in  any  quantity.  Circulars  free. 
Jly  Book,  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,” free  wiih 
all$10ordei's.  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 

Eggs  for  Hatching 

So  UfUITC  I  CniADMC  Tom  Harron  Strain 
.b.nnilL  LCunUnnd  $7.30  per  hundred 

SPECKLED.  RED  AND  LIGHT  SUSSEX  »10  per 
FROM  IMPORTED  STOCK  hundred 
Red  Jacket  Poultry  Farm,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Day-old  Chicks 
from  utility  stock. 
Custom  hatching. 

E.  C.  Woolver,  Richfield  Spa.,  N.  Y. 


Eggs 

a.nd 

Chicks 


Leghorns 


Bred  from 
laying  strain  oY  S.  C 
A  few  good  cockerels.  Let  me  hook 
your  orders  for  eggs  or  chicks  early. 
It  will  insure  delivery  when  desired. 
Mating  list  free.  C.  M.  LGNGE- 
NJCCKER,  Box  50,  KlixalictbtoiTn,  Fa. 


^  W  LEGHORNS 

■*^**■'•'^***'**0  Stock  imported  direct 

from  Tom  Barron.  Pedigreed  eggs  from  hen*  with 
contest  records  201  to  236  eggs.  Proven  sire,  dam's 
record,  275  eggs.  Also  other  hatching  eggs.  Prices 
reasonable.  Circular.  W.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford,  Ct. 

DAY-OLD-CHIX  I'-EGHORNS 

A  Superior  Strain.  30  ye.ti  s  bred  for  eggs.  Customers  re¬ 
port  60%  average  winter  egg  .yield.  180  average  for  year. 
Price  li.st  on  request.  MILLBROOK  r*RM.  Alfred  Station,  N.  T. 

S.  C.  WHtTE  LEGHORNS 

248-260-284-314-egg  strain.  4  yearling  hens  and  1 
cockerel  for  $10.  Eggs,  $5  to  $15  per  15. 

£.  CLAUDE  JONES,  .  Craryville,  N.  Y . 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N,  J. 

Tiip  Vinolanfi,  N.  .T.,  egg-laying  contest 
is  now  in  its  .second  year.  The  same  hens 
wliich  were  reported  last  yetir  are  being 
testt'd  for  thmr  two-year-old  form.  Ilelow 
is  given  tlie  rt'cord  of  the  full  inillet  year, 
the  reeord  fttr  tin'  enrrimt  wet'k  tmding 
•Jtimiiir.v  HI.  :ind  the  full  roenrd  for  tliis 
.voiir.  Do  not  confn.se  tht'si'  rcoords  with 
the  (’onnecticut  figures,  for  tlmt  is  a  pul¬ 
let  contest. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


AGAIN  WE  WIN! 

BOOK  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY 

English  200-Egg  Strain 


1st  .vr.  Week 

Total 

Barret  W.  Buck.  X.  .1 . 

19.->6 

(i 

87 

Thomas  Henry.  I’a . 

l.'ilS 

4 

151 

Otto  C.  Jjulir.s,  X  .! . 

1474 

13 

82 

0.  X.  Mveis,  Pa . 

16811 

11 

186 

Harry  H.  Oher,  X.  -1 . 

144:1 

16 

1.84 

Overlook  Farm,  X..I . 

I  III!) 

7) 

1.78 

(leorge  C.  Ward,  .Me . 

14.'i!) 

138 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  1  . 

1867 

s 

94 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH 

ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  . 

1635 

I 

50 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fni., .M.-i.s-i. 

7 

87 

Edw.-irii  K.  Miirr.ay.  X.  V . . . . 

i.-.t;! 

li  ■ 

23 

1  iciorS.  Reiclienh.-icli,  I’a . 

1038 

1 

1 

Overlook  Farm,  X.  .1.'. . . 

1662 

14 

r43 

Wiihurtha  Poultry  K;irm  X.  .1 .. 

1214 

3 

76 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  KOOKS 

Deptford  Poultr.v  Farm.  X.  .1 . . 

1447 

4 

.77 

T. .].  Enslin.  X.  .1 . 

1302 

16 

221 

J.  M.  Jones.  X.  J . 

18,4 

27 

204 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Tliomas  Coates.  X.V . 

144.-. 

9 

146 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  X.  J . 

1412 

7 

148 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1322 

15 

228 

Gablewood  Poultry  F.arm.  X.  J. 

l.')!»8 

14 

207 

Lusscroft  Farm,  X.  J . 

1761 

16 

126 

E.  C.  Moore,  X.  j . 

148.'. 

8 

37 

T.  H.  Matteson  Ik  8i>n.  K.  1 . 

1410 

1 

36 

.Sunnybrook  Farm,  X.  J . 

1460 

20 

226 

H.  S.  Tuthill.  X.  J . 

1721 

24 

292 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I . 

1.'.13 

3 

167 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  X.  J  . 

148.1 

7 

70 

Wiihurtha  Poultiy  Fann.X..I. 

12.73 

6 

125 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  ami  Howland.  Vt . 

1.791 

2 

73 

W.  P.  Lain".  N  .1 . 

897 

H 

76 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott,  X.  .1 . 

1279 

1.7 

128 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  X.  .1... 

1.722 

11 

114 

H.  W.  Colliogwood,  X.  .1 . 

1425 

12 

136 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

1410 

IS 

131 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  X.  .1 . 

1479 

10 

64 

Tliomas  Henry,  Pa . 

l.l-A' 

12 

130 

Jliss  A.  S.  Maclntosli,  X.  J . 

KB.! 

7 

171 

Ciiderliill  Bros.,  X..I . 

1966 

1.7 

232 

Woodland  Poultry  Vanl.  P;i _ 

1182 

7 

134 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

1937 

I 

5 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

1843 

1 

193 

Will  Barron.  England . 

205:1 

19 

98 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  X.  J.. 

142.7 

5 

14 

Broad  Brook  i'arm,  X.  Y . 

16i)8 

5 

85 

Cloverlawu  Farm.  X.  J . 

17:14 

10 

66 

W.  J.  Cocking,  X.  J . 

1674 

9 

73 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  X.  J . 

17:10 

4 

87 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  X.  J . 

1649 

88 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr,,  N.  J . 

1728 

4 

76 

1j.  S.  &  X.  L.  Depue,  X.  .1 . 

1714 

0 

18 

R.  F.  &  K.  A.  Earle,  X.  J . 

1.795 

0 

0 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  X.  J . 

1  <  72 

7 

84 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 

1 772 

< 

74 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

1742 

0 

41 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  X.  J . 

1277 

<1 

31 

Henry  E.  Heine,  X.  J . 

1622 

14 

27 

Richard  Heine,  N.  .1 . 

1527 

5 

13 

Heigl’s  Poultry  F'arm,  Ohio _ 

1616 

14 

22 

Hilltop  Poultry  Y'ards.Conn _ 

1774 

12 

75 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

1436 

11 

72 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm.,  Mass. 

2114 

5 

84 

Pinebeach  Poultry  Farm.  X.  J.. 

1412 

0 

6 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

1719 

13 

177 

John  R.  Lauder,  N.  J . 

1851 

19 

140 

Iniyweli  Poultry  Farm.  Conn . . . 

1867 

10 

32 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

177171 

4 

117 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J . 

1612 

4 

31 

Merrytliought  Farm,  Conn . 

1673 

5 

19 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J . 

1843 

3 

18 

Samuel  Xiece  &  Son,  K.  J . 

1851 

13 

66 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

16:{5 

4 

46 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1117 

12 

170 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

1655 

7 

9 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

1.726 

3 

25 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

2173 

11 

(>6 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  X.  Y . 

1815 

10 

.')4 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  X.J . 

1614 

11 

(iO 

Shadowbrook  F'arm.  Conn . 

1620 

4 

20 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  X.  J . 

1666 

7 

35 

Pinehurst  Poultry  F.arni,  I’a. . . . 

1884 

2 

38 

Herman  E'.  Souder,  N.  J . 

1802 

7 

.74 

A.  E.  Spear,  X.  J . 

1716 

0 

36 

Sunnybrook  E’.'irni,  X’.  J . 

13.73 

4 

12 

'I'en.-icre  Poultry  I'kirin,  X.J _ 

1312 

11 

.7.7 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm.  X'.  J . 

1702 

10 

72 

'I'raining  School.  X.  .1 . 

1535 

2 

57 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  X.  J . 

2212 

2 

12 

Shurts  and  Voegtlen.  X..I  . 

211.7 

s 

(j.) 

(inst.av  Wallers,  X.  J . 

1883 

17 

84 

White  House  Poultry  Fm.,  X.  .1. 

14.89 

12 

8.7 

W.  K.  \Vixson,  Pa . 

19.79 

10 

124 

Willanna  E'ann,  X.J . 

191.7 

14 

24 

Woodland  Farms,  X.  .1  . 

1896 

4 

85 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

H.  O.  Richardson,  X.J . 

1448 

0 

34 

Komy  .Singer,  X.J  •  .  . 

11. 37 

9 

2-7 

ilonmoiuh  I'arm.s,  X.J . 

1407 

2 

39 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

X.  K.  M;impton,  X.  .1 . 

1746 

i) 

70 

I'red  C.  Xi.von,  X.  .1 . 

17.78 

8 

2.7 

Sunny  Acres.  X.J . 

1754 

8 

12 

Totals . 

161875  813 

8570 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 


White  Wyandottes 
Buff  Orpingtons 


»» 


“World’s  Champion  Layers 

Our  Certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 

Our  entry  of  five  Wyandotte  hens  in  the  North  American 
Egg  Laying  Competition,  just  ended,  won  First  Prize  and  Three 
Silver  Cups.  These  hens  laid  1165  eggs,  having  these  high 
individual  records:  294-267-221-220  eggs.  Contest  under 
government  supervision. 

Our  Champion  Wyandotte  hen  “Liberty  Belle”  laid  294 
eggs,  winning  first  prize  and  cup,  and  establishing  World’s 
Highest  Official  Wyandotte  Record.  Her  sister  laid  267  eggs, 
winning  third  prize  and  cup  against  500  competitors. 

Merely  another  proof  of  our  success  in  breeding  200  egg 
layers.  Other  competition  winnings: 

Leghorns — Highest  award  North  American  Egg  Laying 
Competition,  100  pens  competing,  five  hens  laying  251-250- 
224-222  and  192  eggs. 

Reds-^Highest  award,  in  their  class.  N.  A.  Contest,  five  hens 
laying  1043  eggs,  an  average  of  over  200  eggs  per  hen.  Highest 
Official  Red  Record  known. 

White  Wyandottes — Missouri  International  Contest,  ten 
birds  laid  2006  eggs,  over  200  egg  average.  One  layer  made  a 
record  of  265  eggs. 

HATCHING  EGGS 
FINE  COCKERELS 
BABY  CHICKS 
BREEDING  STOCK 

Write  today  for  copy 
of  "The  Story  of  the 
200-Egg  Hen,"  con¬ 
taining  pictures  of  our  com¬ 
petition  winners,  plans  of 
trapnest,  feeding  formulas 
and  other  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  increase  your 
egg  yield.  Price  10c,  de¬ 
ducted  from  your  first  order. 

THE  PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  P, 


Most 
Profitable 
Poultry 
Known 


Lancaster,  Pa' 


Uncle  Sam  says : 

“Raise  more  chicks” 
Do  it  with — 


Raised  on  H-O 
Steam -Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

THE  H-O  CO.,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Members  U.  S.  Food  Administration 

John  J.  Campbell,  Eattem  Sales  Agt., Hartford,  Conn. 


Improved 
Post 


Parcel 
Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Leg  Ban d* - O at*  Sprouters' 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Slreel,  New  Vork 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicksj 
heavier  {owls,  by  feeding  cut  booe. 

UAUUIC  latest  model 
niAIIII  d  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs, 
to  dayVFreo  Trial,  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

F.W. MANN  CO..  Box  15  MILFORD.MASS. 


POULTRY  PAPER 


tl  |)-tO- 

dnto  ; 
tells 

all  you  want  to  know  about  care  and  man¬ 
agement  of  poultr.v  for  plea.sure  or  profit. 
f>l»e  per  year.  Four  months  for  10  cents. 
1>01I,TIIY  ADVOO.tTE,  Kept.  88,  Syraoii,,,  N.  T 


White  WyandottesSr 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  this  world’s  famons  stand¬ 
ard-bred  utility  strain  from  very  clioice  farm  range 
breeders  at  $10  per  100— $8  per  50— $2  per  15.  As  the 
supply  is  ioss  than  the  demand  place  your  order  at 
once.  E.  8.  UNDERHILL,”  Did  Orchard  Farm,”  Poughkeepsia,  N.  Y. 

Parks’  strains.  P.R.  Chicks 

pedigreed  males  from  better  than  200-egg  stock.  Cus¬ 
tom  hutching.  C.  H  Chubb,  l.VOLESIUE  FARMS,  Palanville,  N.Y. 


White  Wyandotte  JIales.  Parks  Barred  Kook  Cockerel.s. 

Bargain  li.st gratis.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  IBS,  Riverdale.N.  J. 

RnnilRnnelftre  ROCKS,  REDS,  WYANOOHES,  MINORCAS, 
uooonoosiers  leghorns  ami  others.  Big  Illustrated 
circular  tree.  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Harrisonburg,  Virgnia 


TIFFANY’S 

Superior 

CHICKS 


silver  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN¬ 
DOTTES.  REDS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  BAR¬ 
RON'S  LEGHORNS.  PEKIN  AND  ROUEN 
DUCKLINGS.  A  1  d  h  a  m  Poultry 
Farm,  R.  34,  Phoeuixville,  Pa. 


Roupy  Fowls 

What  can  I  do  for  roujiy  chickt'ns  that 
havt?  been  sick  for  four  wcok.sV  fi'hey  do 
not  set  juiy  \voi-s(>.  nor  sceni  to  have  a  lot 
of  iililegin  in  their  throat.s.  They  eat  well 
and  liavt-  nice  rml  combs.  .1.  F.  AV. 

I’ennsylvania. 

Tak(-  each  one  from  the  percli  at  night 
and  put  a  drop  or  two  of  km-osene  into 
each  nostril,  then  add  enough  pernian-  j 
ganate  of  pota.sh  to  their  drinking  water  j 
in  stonewan-  vessels  to  color  it  a  deep 
wine  red.  Keep  other  water  from  them 

M.  B.  I). 


('i.ie:nt:  “This  bill  of  yours  is  exorbi¬ 
tant.  There  are  several  items  on  it  I 
don't  understand.”  Lawyer :  “I  am  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  explain  it,  but  the  expla¬ 
nation  will  cost  you  $5.” — Christian 
Register. 


200,000  Chicks  for  1918.  REos.^LEGHoirNs; 

■  - H-TwYANOOTTES.  MINORCAS.  Efc. 

Broilers,  S9  per  IDO  for  April  delivery.  Order  early. 
Fine  enta.  free.  Keystone  Hatchery, Dept.  23.  Richfield,  Pa. 

S,  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  n  ew' York  show  s 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  liatchiiig.  Send  for  circular. 
MAPLECKOFT  FAKMS,  Box  R.  Pawling, N.Y, 

RoHq  Dred  to  Lay.  Blue  Ribbon 
•  winners  at  Great  Hagerstown 

Fair.  Cockerels  for  sale  at  $3.50  and  $5  each. 
Catalpa  Poultry  Farm,W.  G.  Horner.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  R  E 

Vibert  stock.  Cockei-el.s,  81  and  85.  Kggs,  per  setting,  83, 
or  100for810.  ANNA  M.  .TONES,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

30  May-liatched  pul¬ 
lets  Beginning  to 
lay.  Red  to  the  skin. 
$3 each.  5Bighusky 
cockerels,  Hillview  strain.  Mahogany  Red,  $5  each. 
$70  takes  all.  THOMAS  R.  HUNT,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

MORE  EGGS 

Our  he.'ivy-l.aying  trap-nested  strains  of 

S.C. Rhode  Island  RedsandBuff  Orpingtons 

have  done  away  \yith  ^uess  work  in  poultry.  Free 
literature.  HICKORY  FARM,  Office  4  Madisnn  Ave-,  Springfield,  Miti 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combs  only.  For  years  I  hiive  selected  Fall 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders,  Mated  to  rich  Ma¬ 
hogany  colored  males.  Eggs,  for  15;  $6  for 
60;  $10  for  lOO.  Write  for  circular. 

B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Box  500,  Darien,  Conn. 


Rose  Comb  Reds! 


tShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1 


177 


BEE-KEEPING 

Do  You  Know  its  Possibilities? 

Do  you  know  of  its  pleasures  and  profits?  Do  you 
know  bow  it  has  been  improved  and  made  easy?  Do 
you  know  of  the  patriotic  call  for  more  bee-keeping  in 
these  days  of  great  sugar  shortage?  Do  you  know  that 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  honey  is  produced  in  this 
country  that  might  be  produced?  Do  you  know  that 
bees  in  your  back  lot  or  orchard  or  garden,  or  on 
your  lawn,  can  gather  a  crop  of  honey?  Write  today 
for  our  free  booklet,  “A  Look-in  on  Bee-keeping” — a 
charming  little  book  chock  full  of  bee  information — 
and  also  for  a  book  on  Bee  Supplies. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  0. 


POULTRY 


Mattiluck'S^SS™ 


Eecs  and  chicks  from  selected  breeders— one  and 
two  years  old,  on  free  range-the  result  of  3  yrs. 
tran-nesting  and  selective  breeding — mated  to  cock¬ 
erels  bred  from  200  to  252-egg  hens  and  200  to  288-egg 
cocks  We  h.-ive  1,800  hens  of  our  own  breeding. 
“We  positively  do  not  sell  any  eggs  or  chicks  which  are  not 
produced  by  our  own  stock  on  our  own  farm.  Circular. 

ARTHURH.  Penny,  Box  Y.  Mattituck.  N.Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

EXCLUSIVELY  —  onl  FREE  RaiVCE 

Rav-old  chicks— Eggs  for  hatching,  from  selected 
liens  on  free  grass  range,  mated  with  Tom  Barron 
males  from  283-egg  hens.  Eggs  and  chicks  guaran¬ 
teed  satisfactory  to  you  on  arrival.  Candee  incu¬ 
bator  operated  personally  by  prop. ;  36  acres  de¬ 
voted  to  S.  C.  \V.  Leghorns.  Mating  list  and  in¬ 
formation  on  reauest. 

TUORD  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 
W.  F.  DROUT,  Prop.,  Box  296,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


GEORGE’S  WHITE  LEGHORUS^Voo 

fAfe  delivery  Jiiostly  “prancl  chicks  of 

)nv  ‘213-ci!g  coiitest  hen.  Send  $1  now,  iialance  C.  O.  D. 
Special  mating  of  best  A.  P.  Robinson  hens 

WONDERFUL  LAYERS 

and  iny  best  cockerel;  chicks  70o.  each,  eggs,  35c. 

CIEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R26,  Seymour,  Conn. 


r_l..i:..„PnnLnrAla  Lady  E  gl  a  n  t  i  n  e’s  own  ne- 
tglantineUOCkerelS  pi.ews.  M.atedto  Hanon  and 

None- Better  Strains.  High  Records.  Chicks,  S13. 
Eggs,  S7  per  100.  Circul.ars  and  photograph.  40  .yrs. 
experience.  Maplehurst  Poultry  Farms,  Hobbs,  Maryland 


White  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Bred  20  years  for  high  production  of  eggs  and  meat. 
Hatching  eggsSIOper  100.  Day-old  ehicksSZZ  per  100. 

Wilson’s  Poultry  Farm,  Hollis,  N.  H. 


FiftyBuff  RocksforSale  andLyers 

FREIY  WEHBAGE,  K.  F.  D.  3,  Medina,  N.Y. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

«  OCKS,  COCK  Ell  EES  ANI>  PULLETS 
Big,  strong,  vigorous  birds;  good  type  and  color. 
A.  L.  VltEELANO,  -  NUTI.EY,  J. 


Healthy, 


Q  P  R  I  HpHu  E  ggs,  $8— 160:  $1.50— 1.5. 

0.  U.  fi.  It  ncus  vigorous,  utility  liens— no  pullets. 
E.  R.  JOHNSON.  -  Center  Bridge,  Pa. 


Single  Comb  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

Lai ge,  vig.>rous,  veiy  d:ivk  red.  farm-vaise<l  bii-ds. 
$3  to  $5  each.  A.  E,  Adams,  Stony  Creek,N.Y. 


White  Wyandottes 


COCKERELS,  PULLETS 
AND  COCKS 


Strong,  vigorous  breeders,  bred  from  trap-nested 
stock,  A.  L.  YllEELANU,  NU'XLEY,  N,  d. 


Buff  Wyandottes 

test  record  248. 


Eggs,  S3  per  setting  from  Pedi¬ 
greed  Tiaipnested  stock.  Storrseon- 

H  K.  Sullivan,  Box  1321,  Hartford,  Conn. 


WhiteWyandotieCockerel8i;'^^ex"tri’e^^^^^ 

raised  birds  whose  dams  were  sired  by  .Tolin  S. 
Martin's  champion  "  Sensation,”  at  85  eacli. 

L.  O.  OUIGLEY,  -  Goshen,  New  York 


Pure  Bred  White  Holland  Turkeys  Rodman,  New  York 


For  Sale-PureBred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

from  prize-winning  stock.  Large  frame:  good  bone: 
beautiful  plumage.  Miss  IDA  CHUMBLEY.  Draper, Virginia 


Pl.-l  D T.. ft Excellent  R  r  e  k  i>  i  n  o  .Stock. 

Slant  Bronze  turkeys  c.  o.  kam;,  ko^-ic,  >.  v. 

Dl,.,.  Fine  Stock  for  sale.  Epps  for  hatch- 

D  1 U6  AMuOi  USiano  ing.  Ih  J*  DERBY.  Burlington,  Vermont 


It  gives 
up  -  to  - 
date  in¬ 
formation 
on  the 
construc¬ 
tion,  care 
and  opera¬ 
tion  of  t  U  e 
gasoline 

automobile,  including  breakdowns,  and  troubles  of 
every  description,  with  their  proper  remedy.  The 
hook  is  clearly  and  concisely  written,  and  tells  just 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Every  illustration  in  the  hook  has  been 
specially  drawn  by  the  author,  and  shows  details  of 
every  part  of  the  machine. 


Its  construc¬ 
tion,  o  p  e  r  - 
ation,  main¬ 
tenance  and 
repairs.  By 
V  I  c  t  o  r  W. 
Page. 

6x9.  Cl.  693  pp.  Over 
400  Ills. 


This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
Three  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  or  Thirty  Ten-week  Trial  Subscriptions  or 
Six  Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  and 
Four  Renewals.  (Two  Renewals  counts  as  One  New 
Yearly.) 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


Why  Barron’s  Birds  Failed 

I  liiivp  been  much  intorostod  in  watoh- 
injj  the  record  of  the  egg-layins  contest. 
Also  the  building  up  of  egg-laying  strains. 
Now  I  have  looked  at  our  friend  Tom 
llarron  as  having  it  down  to  a  science, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  the.  reason,  if 
there  is  any,  why  both  his  Leghorns  and 
Wyandottes  should  have  made  ouch  a  poor 
showing  the  last  contest  in  comparison 
with  their  previous  records.  R.  M.  c. 

^Ir.  Barron’s  Leghorns  arrived  here  in 
very  bad  condition.  The  bag  of  corn 
attached  to  the  coop  had  not  been  opened 
and  was  still  filled  with  corn.  Mr.  Barron 
usually  pays  the  butcher  on  the  ship  to 
feed  and  water  the  birds  during  the  week 
they  are  on  the  way  over.  Possibly  the 
birds  were  not  fed  at  all ;  possibly  they 
were  fed  on  table  scraps  containing  salty 
stuff  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  kill,  but 
enough  "to  throw  them  out  of  condition. 
Instead  of  starting  off  laying  heavily,  as 
heretofore,  they  laid  only  11  eggs  the  first 
week,  six  the  second  week,  four  the  third, 
one  the  fourth  week  and  none  the  fifth. 
Out  of  the  10  birds  only  one  bird  laid  for 
the  next  three  weeks.  Ilis  Wyandottes, 
also — probably  shipped  on  the  same 
steamer — did  not  start  off  as  usual,  only 
one  of  the  birds  laying  during  the  first 
month. 

Whether  lack  of  care  while  on  ship- 
hoard  is  the  only  reason  for  the  i)Oor  lay¬ 
ing  of  course  cannot  be  known ;  it  is 
reasonable  to  siqjpose  that  it  is  one 
reason.  As  it  was,  one  of  Mr.  Barron’s 
Wyandottes  outlayed  every  hen  in  her 
class,  and  was  tlie  second  best  hen  in  the 
whole  contest,  her  score  of  20.’’,  eggs  being 
exceeded  only  by  the  Barred  Bock  that 
layed  277. 

In  the  Newark,  Del.,  conte.st  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ron’s  "Wyandottes  were  third,  the  pen 
avei-ages  per  bird  for  the  thn'o  leading 
pens  being  2.S.‘1.2.  2.”.”,.  2.">1.n,  or  less  than 
two  eggs  difference  in  a  whole  year’s 
laying.  The  totals  were  I.IOG,  1.105, 
1,158 — five  birds  in  e:K‘h  pen. 

OEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Feeding  Questions 

My  oldest  1017  pullets,  hatched  April 
20.  commenced  to  lay.  two  or  three  per 
day,  December  1.  at  present  getting  eight 
to  12 ;  rest  of  young  stock  I  am  'afraid 
will  not  lay  for  two  months.  I  have  tried 
to  feed  as  usual  as  far  as  I  could  get 
grain.  I  was  feeding  till  last  Summer  for 
hard  grains  about  one-half  cracked  corn 
and  one-half  barley  ;  at  present  oats.  Dry 
mash — six  lbs.  bran,  three  lbs.  meal,  three 
Ihs.  middlings,  throe  lbs.  ground  oats,  five 
to  six  lbs.  beef  serap.s.  charcoal  and  lin- 
.seed  meal.  At  present  T  am  feeding  same 
mash.  I  thouglit  perhaps  I  was  giving 
rather  too  nuieh  hard  grain  in  morning 
and  not  enough  mash.  Ought  one  to  feed 
fully  as  mneh  mash  per  day  to  get  a  good 
balanced  ration’?  Is  it  not  very  essential 
to  give  them  all  the  water  they  will  drink 
so  they  will  economize  all  tlie  mash  pos¬ 
sible?  I  try  to  keep  plenty  of  hay  in 
scratching  slieds  by  renewing  frequently. 
I  have  often  asked  the  hen  men  about 
here  if  one  onglit  to  use  grit  beside  oyster 
shells.  I  am  taking  care  of  a  few  hens 
neai’by  where  they  have  a  cement  floor 
and  plenty  of  sand  on  it :  mine  don’t  have 
a  chance  to  get  much  grit.  D.  w.  M. 

Massachusett.s. 

Yes.  water  should  always  he  before 
hens  that  have  their  mash  in  dry  form, 
ekse  they  cannot  well  eat  enough  of  it  to 
supply  their  needs.  It  takes  quite  a  little 
water  to  wash  down  dry  ground  i  i  iins 
As  for  grit,  in  addition  to  oyster  shells, 
I  believe  that  it  is  needed.  Without  it, 
hens  will  consume  more  shell  and  at  cor¬ 
respondingly  greater  expense  for  food. 
Good,  heavy  whole  oats  are  valuable  as 
poultry  food,  in  any  proportion  that  they 
will  be  eaten  without  waste.  They  are 
not  as  palatable  as  corn  and  wheat,  have 
a  considerable  proportion  of  waste  in  their 
hulls,  and  should  not  be  made  the  whole 
grain  ration.  M.  b.  d. 


Capons  for  Brooding 

I  saw  a  letter  in  The  B.  N.-Y.  ask¬ 
ing  if  capons  could  he  iisi'd  for  brooding. 
I  had  42  chicks  hatched  in  an  incubator, 
brought  them  home,  gave  them  to  a  capon, 
and  that  night  he  covered  the  whole  42. 
When  I  first  started  I  put  him  in  a  coop 
away  from  the  other  chickens  for  two  or 
three  days  and  then  let  him  run  with  a 
hen  that  had  nine  chicks  for  a  while  be¬ 
fore  I  gave  him  any  chicks  alone.  lie 
had  four  diffei’cnt  lots  of  chicks  last 
Summer.  w.  B,  R. 

Bellvale,  N,  Y. 


“Wiiat’s  the  matter  with  your  wrist 
watch?”  ‘‘One  of  the  cows  kicked  it  in 
the  face.”  ‘‘What  for?”  “Well,  you  see, 
I  was  milking  her.  and  the  tick  annoyed 
her,  so  the  poor  tiling  wouldn’t  stand  for 
it.” — Toronto  Sun. 


Get  100%  Efficiency 
From  Your  Feed 

The  U.  S.  Food  Administration  predicts  a  40%  to  50^  reduction 
as  compared  with  last  year’s  poultry  feed  prices.  But  you  cannot 
afford  to  waste  a  pound  of  feed.  You  are  wasting  it — losing  good 
dollars — if  your  fowls  are  not  digesting  it  perfectly. 

Perfect  digestion  prevents  feed  waste  and  increases  produc> 
tion.  Your  birds  will  get  the  full  benefit  of  everything  they  eat  and 
earn  bigger  profits  if  you  use 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

Vimenca's  Grtginal  Guaranteed  Poultry  Tonic  and  Conditioner 

It  agists  digestion  in  a  natural  way— tones  up  the  entire  system— 
sharpens  the  appetite — stirs  sluggish  egg-producing  organs  into 
activit3r*— makes  hens  lay — turns  loafers  into  steady  producers. 

Used  and  reeommended  by  leading  poultry  authorities.  Pres.  T.  E.  Quisen 
berry,  of  the  American  S<.hc4  of  Poult^  Husbandry,  uses  it  at  his  gre 
experimental  fkrm.  He  says:  -“PratttPoaltry  Regulator  it  used  every 
day  in  the  moitt  math,  except  when  taltt  or  talphar  are  fed.  We 
mte  thit  at  per  directiont  furnithed  with  the  Regulator. 
will  pay  you  to  follow  the  advice  of  this  recognized  authority. 

Our  dealer  in  your  town  hasinstructiona  to  supply  you  vn  A  Pratts 
Preparations  under  our  square-deal  guarantee  Your  ^ 
money  back  if  YOU  are  not  satisfied'  -the  guarantee  >< 
that  has  stood  for  neariy  50  years. 

j  IVfiU  for  tree  poultry  book 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Fhiladelphia  Chicago  Toronto 


Try  This  Brooder . 

30  Days  at  My  Expense 

I  have  a  brooderthat  I  know  will  stand  up 
under  the  most  rigid  test.  I  am  a  large 
manufacturer  of  stoves  and  make  every 
part  that  goes  into  it.  I  eliminate  useless 
expense.  I  will  gladly  send  it  to  you  at  my 
expense  for  a  31  day  free  trial .  If  after  that 
time  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  with 
it, return  it  and  it  doesn’t  cost  you  a  penny. 

The  Eureka  Colony  Brooder 

(price  $17.50  and  $21.50)  is  made  of 
solid  iron;  is  self-regulating;  contains 
corrugated  fire  pot.  I  have  installed  a  new  grate  in 
my  brooder  which  cleans  out  ashes  thoroughly  and 
allows  draft  through  fire.  It  burns 
hard  coal  or  natural  gas. 

Write  toclay  for  literature 
which  tells  you,  all  about  it. 
Don’t  forget  my  absolutely 
honest  offer,  so  days  Free 
trial  at  my  expense. 

J.  R.  WOTHERSPOON 

244  N.  Front  St.,  Phila. 

Agpiits  wanted  everywhere 


Harrysbourg  Colony  Hover 

Only  successful  Blue  Flame  Oil  Burning  Hover  on  the  market 

Burner  constructed  of  heavy 
\  metal  and  ab.solutely  wickless. 
Burns  with  beautiful  J$lue 
Klamo  continually  through 
I  he  season  without  cleaning. 
No  ashes,  no  smoke,  no  soot. 
Perfect  heat  regulation  in  cold  or  mild  weather. 
Burns  40  to  05  hours  on  six  quarts  of  oil. 

Made  in  two  sizes:  50-inch  Canopy  with  cap¬ 
acity  100  to  600  chicks,  and  40-inch  Canopy 
with  capacity  100  to  300.  Thirty-Day  Guarantee. 

Change  your  Coal  Stove  into  a  perfect  Oil 
Burner.  We  furnish  Burner  and  all  connec¬ 
tions  for  any  Coal  Brooder.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Harrysbourg  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Du?k.r*k.®N.Y. 


Q  Ef  Champion  140  - 

5;:^  Belle  City  Incubatoi 

Prize  'Winning  Model — Hot  Water — Copper  Tank 
-Double  Walls  of  Fibre  Board — Self  Regu¬ 
lated — Thermometer  Holder — DeepN urs- 
ery.  When  ordered  with  $5.25  Hot  Water 
140-chick  Brooder — ^bothcost only  $12.95. 

Freight  Prepaid 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Over  650.000  Satisfied  Users 

Start  Early-Order  Kow-Share  in  my 

$  1  000  Cash  Prizes 

Conditions  easy.  Or  wHt«  today  fop 
my  Free Bookt^'Katching  Facts** 

—ft  tolls  all.  with  this  Champioo 
Hatching  Outfit  and  my  Guide  Book 
for  settinflT  up  and  ^:>eratine,  you  are 


sure  of  success.  Jim  Roban»  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co. ,  Box  48 


1-2-3 
Months* 
Home  Test 

Racine, Wi’s. 


If  Ordered  Together.  Freight  Paid 
east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa- 
I  ter  copper  tanks,  double  walls, 
dead  air  space,  double  glass 
I  doors,  all  set  up  complete,  or 
180  Egff  Incubator  and  Brooder  $14.75. 

FREE  Catalogue  describing  them.  Send 
for  it  TODA'x  or  order  direct.  (2) 

^Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  ae  Racine,  Wis.-l 

C  0  C  K  E  R  E  L  S 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Trap-nested  heavy-laying 
strain,  $5  each. 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

SMri.  MERRYTHOUGHT  FARM 

JIBIA, CONNECT  COLUMHA,  CONM. 

Will  Exchange  Airedale  Bitch  Rhode  Jlsland 

Red  pullets  and  cockerels.  KKANK  HEAD,  Imenin,  Mew  York 

Rose  Comb  Red  Cockerels 

Rich,  dark  red.  April  hatched.  Good  size  and  type. 

From  heavy-laying  stock.  $5  each. 

A.  L.  VREELAXD,  •  NUTLET,  N.  J. 


With  30  Days  Free  Trial'  FreigW^ 
An  10  Yr  Ouarantee  Pa 


Think  of  it!  Yon  can  now  get  this  famom 
Iron  Covered  Incubator  and  California  Reo 
wood  Brooder  on  30  days  trial,  with  a  ten-year 
gnarantec,  freight  paid  east  of  the  Rockies. 

V  -f  fCG  INCVBATOR 

I  riJU  CHICK  BROODER 

V  Incii 

mi 


Incubator  Is  covered  with  i^alvanlzed  iron,  triple  walls,  J 
ctmper  tanks,  nursery,  or?  testr^r.  Set  up  ready  t 
Brooder  is  roomy  ana  well  made. 

Order  direct  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment— money  back  If  not  satls-f 
fled  or  send  for  free  cataioR. 


IRONCLAD 
INCUBATOR 
CO. 

Box  126 
RACINE. 
WIS.  . 


ONE  TURN  OF  CRANK 

TURNS 
EVERY  EGG 

Best  Construction. 
Simplest  to  Oper:ite. 

60—100—150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

■Write  for  1918  Catalogue. 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

300  Grant  Ave.  NUTLEY,  NEW  JERSEY 


Hoover,  ewef  of  u.  s. 

Food  Bureau,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
call  on  you  farmers  and  poultry  raisers  to  raise 
$600,000,000.00  more  of  poultry  this  year  than  last. 
To  do  BO  is  a  patriotic  duty— a  profit-making 
work.  To  do  so  you  must  double— treble— quad¬ 
ruple  your  flocks.  To  do  that  the  easiest,  quick¬ 
est,  most  economical  way  you  need  a  1918 

X-RAY<  Incubator 

Sent  Express  Prepaid  to  Practically  All  Points 

Combines  20  Exclusive  X-Ray  Features.  Com¬ 
pletely  hatches  on  only  one  filling  oil  during  en¬ 
tire  hatch.  Duplex  Central  Heating  Plant— di¬ 
rectly  underneath,  furnishes  natural,  moist 
Mother  Hen  Heat.  X-Ray  Automatic  Trip  reg¬ 
ulates  the  flame— no  chilled  eggs— no  overheated 
_  sides.  Read  all  about  its  20  remarkable  hatch- 
i  increasing,  labor,  time  and  money-saying  fea- 
3  lures  in  our  Free  1918  Book.  A  beautiful  book 
packed  with  facts  that  will  help  everyone  add 
to  his  income— to  add  to  his  knowledge  of  real, 
genuine  incubator  values— to  know  positively 
what  to  expect  in  an  incubator.  It  tells  all  the 
facts  about  1918  X-Ray  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

Letters  from  a  few  hundreds  of  the 
thousands  who  are  using  them.  Facts 
that  will  help  you  to  make  more- 
money  with  less  work  from  poul-^r 
try  raising.  Send  us  your  namely 
and  address  today  on  the 
pon  or  post  card.  ^ 

X-Ray  Incubator  Co. 

Department  32B  ^ 

Des 

Moines^ 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


PublislK‘i'’s  Desk  is  r<‘fei\inf'  a  great 
many  complaints  because  of  delay  in  de¬ 
livery  of  goods  or  maeliiiiery  oialered. 
Everyone  realizes  that  the  transi)ortation 
facilities  are  very  much  crippled  by  the 
demands  of  the  (iovernnnuit  for  shi|»- 
ment  of  war  material.  The  situation  is 
further  aggravated  by  the  unusually  cold 
weather  and  unprecedented  amount  of 
snowfall.  ^Ve  must  all  be  patient  under 
the  circumstances.  It  is  our  war,  and 
every  individual  must  realize  that  .some 
of  its  burdens  fall  ui)on  him.  There  is 
just  one  way  that  farmers  can  relieve 
themselves  from  disappointments  over 
delayed  shipments — order  early.  If  you 
need  seed,  fertilizer  or  machinery  for 
Spring  planting  in  April,  do  not  delay  a 
minute,  but  order  now.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  you  will  be  unable  to  secure  your 
needs  at  all  if  you  wait,  and  often  de¬ 
lays  in  delivery  are  equally  serious.  Again 
we  say — fair  Avarniug — order  early  ! 


F.  B.  Mills,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y.,  is  at  it 
again — his  recent  advertisement  contains 
an  illustration  of  his  “Gigantic  Won¬ 
der”  beanstalk  resembling  a  maple  tree 
hung  all  over  with  bean  pods.  Mr.  Mills 
recommends  planting  one  bean  in  a  hill ; 
and  says  the  oyie  bean  will  produce  1.200 
beaus.  Nothing  very  remarkable  about 
that,  but  we  doubt  if  one  beau  in  a  hill 
will  appeal  favorably  to  practical  growers. 
Of  course  Mr.  Mills  has  to  make  some 
sensational  claims,  but  as  compared  with 
his  past  performances,  this  'beau  adver¬ 
tisement  is  modest  and  tame. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  the  inclosed  literature  of  Burn 
Oil  Device  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  describing  a 
device  to  burn  oil  instead  of  gasoline  in 
Ford  cars?  I  want  to  know  whether  this 
is  a  good  thing  or  a  fake.  Any  in¬ 
formation  will  be  gladly  received,  as  I 
know  what  comes  from  you  is  reliable, 
as  I  have  seen  several  fakes  exposed. 

New  York.  A.  x. 

This  device  is  being  S(dd  through 
agents.  Our  report  from  Peoria.  Ill.,  i^ 
in  effect  that  not  a  single  Ford  <'ar  in 
that  city  is  equii)ped  with  the  device. 
We  do  not  know  what  results  the  device 
may  have  produccal  in  other  itlaces.  It 
may  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  but  <iur 
advice  to  those  aiiproached  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  would  'be  to  insist  that  its  i)ractica- 
bility  b('  demonsti'ated  to  their  satisfac¬ 
tion  before  i)Ui'chasing.  If  it  were  prac¬ 
tical  to  us('  k(u-osen(‘  in  a  Ford  motor 
we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
Ford  himself  would  have  discovered  the 
fact. 

In  December  1.5th  issue  of  The  Rukai, 
New-Yoricer  ire  made  reference  to  tin* 
Pan  Motor  Company  of  St,  Cloud.  Minn., 
as  “an  investment  scheme  Avith  nothing 
tangible  behind  it.”  The  Pan  Motor  Co. 
tak<‘S  ('xception  to  this  statement  as  un¬ 
warranted  on  the  grounds  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  g(X)d  and  tangible  assets.  We 
have  asked  the  firm  to  furnish  us  with  a 
statement  of  assets  and  liabilities,  and  in 
justice  to  the  company  we  desire  to  print 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  i-e- 
ceived  from  the  president  of  the  concern 
of  Jan.  12  date : 

“Our  books  have  been  in  process  of 
being  audited  for  several  weeks  by  an 
outside  auditing  company,  and  for  that 
rea'sou  our  bookkeepers  have  not,  as  yet. 
obtained  trial  balance  as  of  the  close  of 
business  December  31.  1017.  This  state¬ 
ment  will  be  completed  within  two  or 
three  days,  however,  and  we  shall  be 
more  than  pleased  to  send  you  this  state¬ 
ment,  properly  sworn  to.  Our  net  assets 
at  the  present  time  are  approximately 
one  million  dollars.  When  I  s.ay  net  as¬ 
sets,  I  mean  assets  in  excess  of  all  liabil¬ 
ities  except  the  capital  stock  account.” 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  above 
statement  how  much  of  the  five  millions  of 
stock  authorized  by  the  company  has 
been  sold,  and  from  the  literature  of  the 
concern  automobiles  are  not  as  yet  being 
manufactured  and  sold  in  any  quantities, 
so  that  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  al¬ 
leged  tangible  assets  are  the  proceeds  of 
the  stock  sales.  Aside  from  the  direct 
advertising  to  .sell  stock,  we  understand 
that  the  firm  has  quite  a  large  number 
of  salesmen  in  various  cities  soliciting 
stock  subscriptions.  The  circular  of  the 
company  booming  this  stock  called  “Pan 
Siftings”  is  a'bout  the  breeziest  piece  of 
literature  we  have  encountered  since  the 


Elbert-Duryea  tractor  proposition  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  which  was  discussed  in  these 
columns  about  a  year  ago.  The  circular 
contains  a  photograph  of  the  president 
of  the  company,  Samuel  C.  Paudolfo,  de- 
.■<crihing  him  as  a  “big.  broad,  fearle.ss 
and  tyi)ical  American  business  man  who 
lias  a  reputation  for  doing  big  things  in 
a  big  way,  and  doing  them  successfully.” 
The  information  comes  to  uis  from  a  re- 
Iial)le  source  that  IMr.  Paudolfo  at  one 
time  was  engaged  in  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness,  and  has  been  connected  with  various 
other  promotion  enterprises,  some  of 
which  at  least  have  not  been  unqualifiedly 
a  success.  The  principal  banks  and  other 
prominent  business  men  in  St.  Cloud  seem 
to  have  lent  their  names  at  least  to  the 
development  of  this  enterprise,  but  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  the  Pan  Motor  Co. 
proposition  is  little  different  fi’om  a  dozen 
or  more  previous  efforts  by  other  pro¬ 
moters  to  finance  an  automobile  industry 
by  selling  stock  to  the  public.  Assuming 
that  the  promoters  are  entirely  sincere 
and  honorable  in  the  undertaking,  the 
history  of  such  concerns  is  not  reassur¬ 
ing.  In  this  connection  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  remind  our  readers  .of  the  other 
promotions  along  this  line.  Among  those 
previously  referred  to  in  Publishers’ 
I>esk  are : 

Emerson  Motor  Car  Co,,  New  York. 

American  Motor  Corporation,  New 
York. 

Kf'iit  Motor  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

Drexel  Motor  Corporation,  Chicago. 

Bour  Davis  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit. 

^^'oods  Mobilette,  Chicago. 

Elbert-Duryea,  Chicago. 

Ford  Tractor  Co.,  Minneapolis,  etc. 

A  number  of  the  above  promotions 
have  gone  out  of  existence  because  of 
indictments  by  the  Federal  Government 
brought  against  the  promoters,  and  we 
have  failed  to  learn  of  any  of  these  con¬ 
cerns  or  any  other  automobile  company 
financerl  in- this  way  that  has  ever  earned 
and  paid  the  stockholders  a  dividend.  If 
there  be  any,  we  should  welcome  the 
information  so  as  to  give  the  promoter 
eredit.  In  view  of  the  present  conditions 
in  the  automobile  trade,  we  should  re¬ 
gard  it  as  an  uphill  road  for  any  new 
concern  to  gain  a  foothold  at  this  time 
unless  well  financed  and  the  car  had  ex¬ 
ceptional  features  to  commend  it  to  the 
public.  Certainly  the  stock  of  Pan  Motor 
Com|)any,  which  is  depending  upon  the 
proceeds  of  stock  sales  to  finance  the 
miterprise.  must  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  speculation.  Stock  in  companies 
making  some  of  the  best  known  cars 
and  paying  regular  dividends  is  quoted 
below  jiar. 


I  took  shares  in  the  paper  first  started 
by  E.  G.  Ijewis,  formerly  of  St.  Louis,  but 
now  of  Atascadero,  Cal.  It  was  later 
changed  to  the  Woman’s  Magazine  and  is 
now  suspended,  as  all  his  ventures  have 
sooner  or  later.  I  gave  him  at  least 
.>200.  I  have  asked  him  for  it  a  number 
of  tunes.  _  He  always  says  he  cannot  pay 
iiow  but  intends  to  do  so  some  day.  but 
he  branches  out  in  some  new  enterprise 
every  little  while  and  gets  thousands  of 
dollai’s  from  just  such  dupes  as  I  have 
been  I  wish  you  could  do  something  to 
make  him  ashamed  of  himself  I  am  not 
well  and  past  68  years  old  and  need  the 

iNew  York. 


WM.  LOUDEN 
Bam  Specialist  | 


Service  to  FarmeraS*  and  Dairymen 

By  a  little  care  in  planning  and  arranging  your  barn  you 
can  greatly  increase  its  storing  and  housing  capacity,  and 
actually  reduce  the  daily  labor  one-half.  Our  many  years’ 
experience  in  this  line  is  at  your  service  without  charge.  If 
you  contemplate  building  or  remodeling  a  barn,  now  or 
later,  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you 

LOUDEN  Barn  Plan  Book 

Postpaid — No  Charge— No  Obligation 

This  book  is  not  a  catalog.  Its  112  pages  are  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  the  discussion  and  illustration  of 
barn  building  in  all  its  phases.  Shows  74  bams  and 
other  farm  buildings,  of  all  sprles  and  sizes.  Tells 
■all  about  drainage,  ventilation,  lighting,  concrete 
work,  framing,  what  size  silo  to  build,  etc. 

This  grreat  book  has  saved  many 
dollars  to  barn  builders.  Write 
for  it. 

Avail  yourself  also  of  Louden 
Barn  Building  Service.  Write  us 
what  kind  ot  bam  you  have  in 
mind,  number  and  kind  of 
stock  you  wish  to  care  for.  Our 
experts  ■will  give 
you  suggestions 
and  preliminary 
plans  to  meet 
your  own  par¬ 
ticular  '  needs, 

—  >  "  ■-  \  withoutcharge 

“  \  and  without 


WM. 


Has 
the 
World  War 


LeftYouShort  Handed? 

Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions, 

Feed  and  Litter  Carriers,  Hay 
Tools,  Water  Bowls  and  other 
Labor-Saving  Barn  Equipment  enable  you 
to  meet  the  difficult  labor  problem  quickly,  eco¬ 
nomically,  practically  and  permanently. 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  much  time  and  labor  they  save 
every  day  in  the  year,  even  in  a  small  barn:  how  little  they 
cost,  how  easy  they  are  to  install,  and  how  they  increase  the 
barn  profits,  because  of  the  greater  comfort,  saiety  and 
health  they  bring  to  your  live  stock. 

Our  New  224-Page  Catalog  showP^hc  full  Louden  line.*^ 'Tells 

you  all  about  how  to  save  labor.  Showsmany  illustrations  of  equip¬ 
ment  in  actual  use.  Write  for  it  today.  It's  free!  Address  all  corres¬ 
pondence  to  main  office. 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

tEKtabiiahed  tK07\  2617  Coort  St. 

FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 
Branches: 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Albany,N.Y.,Chicago  ; 


any  obliga¬ 
tions  what¬ 
ever  to  you. 


t.  ’ 


The  Louden  Line  Includes 

Stalls  and  Stanchions 
Litter  and  Feed  Carriers 
Animal  Pens  of  All  Kinds 
Horse  Barn  Equipment 
Hay  Unloading  Tools 
Cupolas  and  Ventilators 
Automatic  Water  Bowls 
Barn  and  Garage  Door  Hange-s 

“EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BARN" 


N 


sfiURN®? 


Wodon*l  nk  you  to  pay  us  a  eent  until  you  have  used  this  wonderful 

modern  white  ligtrt  in  year  own  home  10  days,  then  you  may  return  it  at  our 
Clause  if  nM  perl  ectly  satisfled.  We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes  an 
oroinM-y  oil  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  boats  electric,  gasoline  or  acetylene. 
Vasned  by  insur^ce  Underwriters.  Children  handle  easily.  Tests  by  U.  3. 
bovernmeot  and  86  leading  Universities  show  the  new  improved  auooM 


Burns  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  k^seca  (coal  oil),  no  odor,  smoke  or  noise;  simple,  clean,  won't 
^plode.  Over  three  million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful  white, 
light,  nearest  to  eunlight.  Won  Cold  Medal  at  Panama  Expo- 

— 4.  t - s.t.^ XX  ,  ^  »■ 


Btcady 

eition* 


fel!iiiuiir.iiiiiiuiiiujiia 


SI  poo  Reward  will  be  griren  to  the  iierson  who  shows  us  an  oil  laini> 
equal  to  the  new  ALADOINin  every  way  (details  of  offer  given  in  ourcirou- 
w****  •»  «*ch  locality  to  whom  we  can  i*efercuetom-iA  nxvc 
ers  To  that  person  we  have  a  special  introductory  offer  to  make, 

Under  which  on©  lampie  given  without  expense.  Write  quick  for  our  10-Day  »*Ktt 
PreeTrialOfferand  learn  howtoget  oaewithoul  expense,  all  chargee  prepaid,  TRIAL 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY.  464  Aladdin  Building,  NEW  YORK 
Largest  Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  Mantle  Lamp  House  In  the  World 


A6ENT$  WANTED 


Our  trial  delivery 
plan  makes  it  easy. 
-  No  previons  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  PracticaDy  every  farm  home  and  small 
town  home  will  buy  after  trying.  Onafarmer  who  had 
nevCT  sold  anything  in  his  life  b^ore  writes:  "I  sold  El 
the  first  seven  days.”  Christenaen.  Wls.,  says:  “Have 
“®''“'^SS2.?“2^®*®*^‘»eIls8oeaBily.''  Norring,  la.. 
Bays:  ,v92%  of  homes  visitod  bought.”  PhllUps,  Q,, 
says:  ^very  customer  becomes  a  friend  and  boosted’ 


Kemerling,  Minn.,  says:  "No  flowery  talk  necessuy. 
Bells  itself.”  Thousands  wl^^o  are  coining  money  endorse 
gly.  ■  ■  ■■ 


Sample  sent  prepaid  for 
absolutely  without  cost 


10  days’  free  trial  and  given  absolutely 
when  you  become  a  distributor.  Ask  for  onr  dis¬ 
tributor's  plan.  Btate  occupation,  age.  whether 
you  have  ng  or  auto;  whether  you  can  work  spare 
time  or  steady;  wb^  can  start;  townahipa  most 
convenient  for  you  to  work  in. 


We  have  long  since  given  up  any  hope 
of  shame  in  Mr.  Lewis  for  the  money  sent 
him  on  his  various  schemes  by  country 
people.  We  have  done  our  best  to  give 
our  readers  the  benefit  of  his  record.  The 
losses  have  been  numerous  and  the  esti¬ 
mate  is  that  they  aggregate  ten  to  twelve 
million  dollars,  all  received  on  the  allure¬ 
ments  of  big  profits  and  quick  riches.  We 
know  of  no  publisher  who  ever  sold  stock 
aud  securities  to  his  own  subscribers  with¬ 
out  sooner  or  later  causing  them  losses. 
We  have  known  of  many  such  records  and 
so  far  they  have  all  ended  in  disappoint¬ 
ment  aud  losses. 


Gould  you  collect  the  enclosed  damage 
claims  against  the  Adams  Express  Co.? 
These  claims  are  just,  and  can  be  col¬ 
lected.  Adams  Express  Co.  refused  even 
to  consider  the.se  claims.  j,  d.  f. 

Pennsylvania 


DOUBUS  CUT 


529  So.  Division  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


YHE  only 
*  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
eircular  and 
prices. 


This  covered  a  definite  claim  of  egg 
breakage  on  June  22,  1916.  On  Jan. 
14,  1918,  voucher  for  26c  was  received,’ 
Belated  justice  less  interest  for  the  use 
o^the  shipper’s  money,  and  be  paid  $1.59 
for  safe  delivery  of  three  cases  of  eggs. 


Roofing  Products 

Metal  makes  the  most  satisfactory  roofing 
I  for  farm  buildings  or  city  construction. 

!§  Apollo-Ketstone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  unex- 
^  celled  for  Culverts,  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing,  Spouting  and  all  ex- 
•;  posed  sheet  metal  work.  Jjook  for  the  Keystone  added  to  brand. 
(i  Sol<U>yleadingdeaIers.  KETSTONECoppEESTEELisalsosuperior 
y  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Send  for ‘‘Better  Buildings**  booklet# 
"  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.~Y.  and  you* It  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  '‘square  deal.**  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


] 
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CORDWOOD  WANTED 

by  c.irlo.id.  Will  pay  cash  at  your  station  when 
loaded.  Write  what  yon  have  and  whether  seasoned. 

JOHN  T.  BROOK,  Pelhao.  N.  Y.  Phone,  4755,  Pelham. 


The  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Labor  Relief, 
1123  ISroadway,  New 
York,  is  looking  ior  a  farm  within  a  radius  of  .'iO  to 
60  miles  from  New  York.  State  particulars  about 
soil,  size,  purchasiug  price,  transport  facilities,  etc. 


DO  YOU  WAN  T  Vacant  Lot  Garden  Supervisors, 
herdsman,  dairyman,  buttermaker,  creameryman, 
working  farm  foreman,  poultryman,  greenhouseman, 
or  any  other  well-trained  farm  help?  We  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  efTicient  young  men  with  clean  habits  trained 
in  our  institution  whom  we  can  recommend  to  you. 
NATIONAL  FARM  SCHOOL,  -  Farm  School,  Pa. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchansre,  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  hero.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED,  on  dairy  farm  by  the  year;  exper¬ 
ienced,  reliable,  single  man.  Address  C.  11. 
TUFTS,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


YEAR  ’ROT’ND  FARM  HAND  WANTED— Com- 
.  fortable  place  for  steady,  industrious  single 
'man.  SPRAIN  RIDGE  HOSPITAL,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man  to  work  on 
fruit  and  vegetable  farm  for  the  season  of 
1018.  Beginning  March  1st.  House;  garden  and 
privileges.  Give  reference  and  wages  expected. 
I  Address  F.  M.  BROOKS,  Athens,  N.  Y. 

FARMER — March  1st.  Married  man  on  dairy 
;  1  farm,  sixty  miles  from  New  Y'ork,  where 
grade  Holsteins,  purebred  bull  and  Empire  milk¬ 
er  are  used;  must  fully  understand  feeding  for 
milk  production,  raising  calves  and  general  farm¬ 
ing;  wife  must  board  help  at  820  per  month 
each;  wages  .800  monthly,  beside  cottage,  hen¬ 
house,  garden,  milk,  potatoes  and  summer  Arc- 
wood;  excellent,  healthful  location  and  perma¬ 
nent  position.  State  full  particulars  in  Arst  let¬ 
ter,  including  age,  number  and  ages  of  family, 
previous  experience  and  references.  DR.  CAUi, 
340  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  (inick,  industrious  young  ladies 
to  assist  in  dining  room  and  kitchen,  preferably 
sisters  or  acquaintances  willing  to  room  to¬ 
gether.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Dining  Rooms,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Va.  _ 

W'ANTED — Experienced  single  man  for  general 
farming;  year-round  position.  NO.  2803,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

PERMANENT  POSITIO.N  for  man  on  fruit  and 
poultry  farm;  no  hooze  or  tobacco;  state  sal¬ 
ary.  WM.  LONGSTREET,  Trenton,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED — Married  man  witliout  children_  or 
single  man  to  work  on  farm.  Must  be  willing, 
sober,  good  milker  and  caretaker.  Would  like 
to  correspond  with  a  hoy  from  14  to  18  who  de¬ 
sires  a  good  home.  NO.  2859,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED,  March  1 — Reliable,  temperate  and  ex¬ 
perienced  married  farmer;  $55  per  month,  with 
bouse,  garden,  milk  and  Arewood  furnished.  Give 
age  weight,  size  of  family  and  experience  in 
Arst  letter.  F.  K.  BROOKS,  East  Poultney,  Vt. 


WANTED,  April  1 — Single,  reliable  and  strictly 
temperate  man  as  gardener  and  handy  man 
around  house;  $35  per  month  and  board.  F'.  K. 
BROOKS,  Flast  Poiiltney,  Vt. 


WANTED — Man  to  prune  young  orchard,  mostly 
apple,  some  peach;  10,000  trees.  State  ex¬ 
perience,  reference  and  salary.  HARRINGTON, 
Nortli  Garden,  Vt. 


WANTED — Reliable  assistant  poultryman  with 
jiractical  experience  in  l)rooding  and  the  care 
of  layers.  Give  references  and  wages  wanted  in 
Arst  letter.  NO.  2807,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  M.\N  for  gentleman's  place.  Must 
understand  electric  motor,  F'ord  truck,  simple 
carpentering  and  plumlilng.  Knowledge  of  poul¬ 
try  and  vegetnhle  gardening  essential.  Energy 
aiid  executive  ability  needed.  Send  detailed 
experience  and  references  to  W’lLLIAM  M. 
CR.ANE,  Richmond.  Mass. 


YOUNG  WOM.VN  ns  chambermaid-laundress 
wanted  at  once  by  private  family.  Electric 
waslilng-machine  used.  •  Must  be  good  ironer. 
Send  full  particulars  to  MRS.  WILLIAM 
CR.VNE,  Richmond.  .Mass. 


WANTED — F’armcr  who  understands  i)nre-hred 
Holsteins,  to  get  good  results;  also  crops, 
corn,  grains,  .tlfalfa.  State  salary  expected. 
Give  refciamce.  SARAH  J.  MOREY,  Middle- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Young  man.  single,  for  dairy  work — 
testing,  standardizing  and  pasteurizing  cream. 
Must  be  a  good  milker  and  have  references.  A. 
M.  HONE,  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  with  son  14-10  years 
old  for  general  farming  and  dairying:  good  op- 
portunitv  for  riglit  man.  DR.  JDIIN  N. 
ROSENBERGER,  Wycombe,  Bucks  Co.,  I’a. 


WANTED,  Iiumetiiately — \  practical^  working 
manager  for  200-acre  farm.  Central  New  York. 
Must  understand  particularly  slieep  and  fruit. 
Keep  only  four  cows.  F'arm  splendidly  equipped 
with  tnois  and  machinery,  including  farm  trac¬ 
tor.  Give  full  information  and  references  Arst 
letter.  J.  V.  CLEMENT,  187  Gene.see  St., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


WANTED,  by  March  1 — A  single  man  as  work¬ 
ing  foreman  on  a  300-acre  farm.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  handling  men,  have  knowledge  of 
modern  farming  methods  and  be  al)le  to  show 
results,  as  farm  is  not  run  for  pleasure  but  is 
a  commercial  proposition.  Wages  .$55  per  month 
.and  board.  Uosition  permanent  and  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  advancement  if  results  are  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Give  references  and  experience  in  Arst 
letter.  Can  arrange  for  personal '  interview  if 
application  is  considered.  FRANK  S.  PEER, 
Cranford,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  man  l8  or  20  years  old  to 
work  on  stock  and  grain  farm.  "Your  past  ex¬ 
perience  need  not  be  much  providing  you  are 
willing  to  tend  to  business  and  leayn;  no  boozer 
or  idler  need  apply,  BURTON  C.  STUART, 
Springwater.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  goed,  reliable  married  men  to 
work  on  our  farms  in  northern  Delaware, 
seven  miles  from  large  town,  railroad  depot 
on  farm,  good  wages  and  privileges;  state  full 
particulars  when  answering.  NO  2809,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Single  man  to  care  for  Shorthorq 
cattle  and  assist  with  general  farm  work* 
state  wages.  C.  G.  WAGNER,  W’estford,  Pa^ 


WANTED — -Man,  chicken  farm,  work  with  team, 
raise  corn,  milk  two  cows.  House  rent  and 
$00.  NO.  2870,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANI'ED— March  1st,  hoy,  17  to  19.  as  owners’ 
assistant  on  .")0-acro  farm,  poultry  a  specialty. 
Good  home,  kind  treatment,  for  willing  agree¬ 
able,  accommodating  chap,  who  likes  country 
life.  State  wages  expected.  Enclose  ))hoto 
in  first  letter.  Write  fully.  BURR  HOLLISTER, 
Wa.shington.  Conn. 


W.VNTED — Married  man  for  farm  and  dair.v, 
Dutchess  Comity.  Wife  to  board  help  if 
necessary,  at  $20  monthly  each.  House,  gar¬ 
den,  milk,  fuel  and  potatoes  furnished.  State 
wages  expected  and  full  particulars  as  to  self 
and  family,  giving  age,  nationality,  previous  i 
experience  and  references.  Permanent  position.  ; 
NO.  2808,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  | 


W.VNTFiD — Gardener,  to  manage  about  seven 
acres,  some  flowers,  one  cow,  one  horse; 
small  cottage  furnished,  or  larger  one  iinfurii- 
islied:  wages  .$00  per  month  the  year  round. 
JIust  lie  sober  and  reliable;  references  required. 
Western  New  York.  NO.  2807,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


■WANTED — Single  man  for  general  work  on  my 
new  pure-l)red  .Tersey  farm  adioiniiig  Moose 
Hill  Farms.  JOHN  SIBLEY,  Spencer,  Mass. 


I  W.VNTED — Farmer,  married  man,  to  take  charge 
of  sinall  dairy  farm  April  1  in  Sussex  County, 
N.  J.  Salary,  house  and  privileges;  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  sober,  industrious,  capable  man.  Give 
full  particulars,  including  age,  experience  and 
rot'ereuces.  Address  NO.  2841,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ORCHARD  POULTRY  FARM,  Flemington,  N. 

J..  wants  a  lady  or  elderly  man  to  help  with 
baby  chicks,  clean  eggs  and  other  light  woiii. 


WANTED — March  1st.  thoroughly  competent 
farmer  (not  superintendent)  for  35  acres, 
situated  thirty  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Must  have  good  knowledge  of  cows,  liogs,  aiid 
understand  chickens  thoroughly,  orchard  and 
general  crops.  Married  man  without  children: 
would  consider  couple  witli  son  wlio  could 
be  helpful  on  place  for  compensation.  Refer¬ 
ences  must  be  Arst  clas.s.  as  to  character,  habits 
and  general  knowledge  of  farming.  Wages 
$75  per  month,  with  fair  treatment,  products  j 
from  farm.  Hard  work,  but  splendid  home  for 
the  right  man.  BOX  431,  Pleasantvllle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  laborer.  Single,  good,  dry- 
hand  milker,  stend.v  employment.  Wages  $41 
per  month  and  board  and  lodging.  Communi¬ 
cate  with  D.  .-V.  MACIvIN,  Superintendent, 
Retreat,  Penn. 

F’ARM''  teamster  Wanted— "VVages  $50  per 
month;  house,  wood,  three' tons,  cftal  per  year, 
two  quarts  milk  per  day  and  plot  of  ground  for 
garden.  Applicaiit  must  be  a  sober  man  and 
understand  his-'  business.  Address  NO.  2848, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker'.  • 

WANTED — Practical  stockman  for  sole  ■  care 
cattle  and  swine.  I’ermauent  place  and  in¬ 
creasing  salary  for  married  riian  making  good. 
House  fully  improved  iind  privileges  given. 
F’arm  in  LitchAeld  County,  Conn.  NO.  2871, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PARMER — F'or  gentleman’s  country  place  in 
Westchester  County.  A  married  man  ex|)cr- 
ieiiced  with  stock,  poultry  and  general  farm 
crops.  House  and  fuel  provided.  In  reply 
state  age,  family,  wages,  nationality,  wiien 
ready  for  work  and  send  copies  of  references. 
Address  NO.  2872,  care  Rural  New-Yorkei'. 


Situations  Wanted. 

—  "  - - 1 - 

FARM,  estate  or  poultry  manager  will  make 
change:  45  years  old.  married,  no  children; 
years  experience  in  above  branches,  modern 
methods,  records,  accounts,  successful  handling 
help;  results  and  satisfaction  in  management 
large;  propositions  only.  Flast  preferred,  $1,200 
year.  Give  particulars  in  Arst  letter.  NO. 
2831,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLL.VNUER,  age  31,  married,  desires  steady 
position  on  small  estate.  Experienced  in  the 
care  and  manag<‘mcnt  of  dairy  cattle,  poultry, 
swine  and  horses.  Good  milker.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  NO.  2829,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  F.VltMER  desires  position  on  farm;  life 
experience,  agricultural  training,  solier,  good 
habits  and  good  all  around  man.  NO.  2849,  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Position  as  ilairy  farm  manager  or 
herdsman  of  hlgli-class  licrd.  Single,  agricul¬ 
tural  school  graduate,  witli  life  experience;  best 
of  references.  H.  C.  STAMEN,  Middletown,  Del., 
Dairy  Extension. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  April  1; 

wife  and  daughter  will  do  housework  or  board 
help  and  care  for  iioultry.  NO.  2842,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  good  cook,  would  keep  board¬ 
ing  liouse  for  farm  employees.  NO.  28.54,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEPHERD  —  Thoronglily  experienced,  Scotch. 

age  24,  -wishes  situation:  state  wages.  No. 
2855,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPANION-HELPER  —  Experienced  woman 
(American)  desires  position  in  farm  home. 
NO.  2850,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  Poultryman  wants  position  as  manager 
commercial  plant;  private  estate  or  generui 
farm  proposition  considered;  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  systematic,  sober,  married,  no  children, 
middle-aged.  FRED  W.  CARMAN,  Sea- 
ford,  N.  Y, 


I-’-'VRM  MANAGER’S  Position  wanted  Itofore 
April  1  by  married  American  witli  extensive 
experience  and  ^  thorough  knowledge  in  all 
branches  and  general  repair  work.  State  par¬ 
ticulars  and  salary  and  address.  BOX  43,  East 
Weymouth,  Muss. 


POT’LTRYMAX — Ex|)orienced,  single,  desires  po¬ 
sition  as  manager  of  poultry  plant;  tnider- 
stands  thoronglily  iuenhation,  brooding  and  .up- 
to-date  nietiiods  of  poultry  management.  NO. 
2857,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  ORCIIARDIST  and  F'arm  Manager 
with  technical  training  and  years  of  experience 
at  liberty  March  1.  Successful  handler  of  help; 
best  of  references.  No  one-hot-se  proiiositions 
considered.  Cheswold,  Del.,  BOX  Xo.  122. 


POSITION  WANTED,  as  working  foreiiian  on 
farm.  Married,  sinall  family,  10  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  commercial  farming,  scieiitiAc  irciii- 
ing  in  poultry  and  animal  husbandry;  can  handle 
all  farm  machinery;  reference.  NO.  2805,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


M.VRRIED  M.VN  (no  children),  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  experienced  with  pure-bred  stock  and 
butter-making;  also  experienced  iwiltryman ;. 
vegetable  gardening,  handy  with  tools  and  with 
knowledge  of  general  farming.  References'. 
Address,  witli  full  particulars,  stating  wages. 
NO.  2802,  care  Rural  New-Yorke-. 


AFarmWanted 


POSITION  WANTED  as  farm  foreman  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate;  Scotch,  married,  age  28;  two 
children;  life  experience  in  all  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing,  dairying,  care  and  working  of  all  modern 
machinery.  Reply,  stating  wages  and  particu¬ 
lars:  best  of  references.  Address  NO,  2858,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  assistant  manager  on 
large  commercial,  diversified  farm,  porferably 
in  New  .Tersey.  American,  single,  age  24:  short 
course  graduate  with  practical  experience  in  gen- 
ei'iil  fariiiing  and  nianagement.  First-class  prop¬ 
osition  only.  lixcidlciit  references.  NO.  2843, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F'ARMER-GARUEXER  —  Working  manager,  age 
32,  married,  good  education,  practical,  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  hranclics  dairy,  poultry,  orcliard, 
farm  crops,  vegetaidos.  Howei-s,  etc.;  familiar 
witli  up-to-date  methods;  temperate,  upright  and 
reliable.  Can  give  satisfaction  and  get  results; 
first-class  references.  XO.  2800,  care  Rural  Xew- 
Yorlcer. 


SITUATION'  WANTICl)  —  Goixl  hoiisokeopcr, 
widow.  30  years  old,  witli  two  daughters, 
seven  and  nine  years,  wishes  position;  country 
preferred.  JIRS.  J.  LEHMKUIIL,  395  Henry 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  wants  position  as  working  man¬ 
ager  on  dairy  farm;  age  38;  Arst-class  refer¬ 
ence.  NO.  2847,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  Poultryman,  carpenter,  handy 
man.  wislies  position  on  an  estate.  XO.  2S4(), 
care  Rural  Xow-Yorker. 


HAVING  sold  my  farm,  would  like  to  recommend 
my  farm  manager  to  someone  desiring  an  A1 
man.  I’.  V.  P.,  Avon,  Conn. 


LIFE  Experienced  farm  manager,  hard  vvorker, 
American,  married,  wants  position  April  1. 
References,  present  and  past  employers.  Nothing 
considered  under  $!t()0  year,  with  perquisites. 
NO.  2845,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman  on  commer¬ 
cial  orchard  by  a  Swiss,  married,  with  many 
years  experience  in  tlie  Northwest:  might  con¬ 
sider  also  partnership.  F.  G.  ROTH,  2  Laurel 
Place,  East  Rutherford,  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  F'lorida  property,  11 
acre.s  orchard  land.  Corning,  California:  five 
acres  figs  and  almonds  bearing.  CLARENCE  E. 
JONES,  New  Hartford,  Conn. 


F’.VIiM  F’OR  .S.VIjE — Stocked;  dairy  cows,  slieep, 
hens,  hogs,  turkeys,  horses.  GEORGE  MINER, 
Williumstowii,  N.  Y. 


F.VRM  FOIt  S.VLE — 145  acres  good  land,  well 
located;  30  acres  woods.  PETER  GARDNER, 
Route  Xo.  2,  Erin,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -March  1st.  man  and  wife  to  work 
small,  well  equipped  Westclicster  farm;  mod¬ 
erate  rental  or  shares.  Please  deserilie  experi¬ 
ence,  family,  other  details,  NO.  2846,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  married  man  wlio  has  his  own 
help  to  work  a  200-acre  farm  on  share  basis; 
farm  keeps  35  milking  cows:  iiian  must  be  calla¬ 
ble  and  trustworthy:  give  reference  and  experi¬ 
ence;  farm  located  in  North  Salem.  N.  Y.  Ad¬ 
dress  HARRY  F.  HI'NT,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


F’OR  SALE — 00  acres,  river,  10  minutes’  trolley 
New  Brunswick,  fare  oi-;  8  rooms,  bath;  barn, 
buildings,  orchard;  $235  per  acre.  BOX  01,  New 
Bniiiswick,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  M.VX  wishes  to  work  equip¬ 
ped  farm  on  shares:  eight  years’  experience; 
college  training  with  poultry;  active,  sober,  re- 
lialile;  state  particulars.  NO.  2774,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 90-acre  potato  farm,  level,  good 
soil,  in  potato  section,  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Station,  store  and  post  office  across 
road  from  farm;  fair  buildings,  shade.  Potato 
.Vssociation  to  help  you.  Price  .$5,000.  E.  R. 
S.MITH,  Kasoag,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT,  Cash  or  Shares — lOO-acre  farm, 
modern  buildings,  equipped  witli  stock  and  ma- 
cliiiiery.  BOX  278,  Rhiiielieck.  N.  Y. 


VV'ATERFROXT  FAR.M— 85  productive  acres,  in 
simny  JIaryland.  Owner  will  include  imple- 
meiils,  horse,  cow.  lieifer.  six  brood  sows,  Iioar, 
10  pigs,  geese,  chickens,  etc.  Address  NO.  28<)1, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F’OR  RENT — On  shares,  good  farm,  140  acres, 
northern  New  Jersey.  Good  house  and 
buildings.  Land  in  good  slinpe.  Good  chance 
to  make  profitable  connection  for  right  party. 
Address  NO.  28(;3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

8()-.VCRE  Sheef)  or  Dairy  F’arm  —  Eiglit-room 
lionse,  barn,  silo,  orcliard.  spring,  brooks. 
$1,800.  ADELBERT  W.VRREN,  Ciizenovia,  N.  Y. 


F'OR  SALFi — 55-.acre  farm;  lO-rooiii  lionse,  good 
barn;  114  miles  from  Qnakertown,  Pa.  NO. 
2844,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Four-acre  farm  at  Hempstead;  six- 
room  house  with  bath;  poultry  buildings  and 
fruit;  will  rent.  NO.  2780,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED,  percentage  basis  or  rental,  producing 
farm  equipped  to  help  win  war.  College  train¬ 
ing.  wide  experience.  NO.  2852,  care  Rural  New- 
York(>r. 


70-ACRR  Village  F’ariii  in  fine  condition.  Price 
.$6,500.  Address  F’AR.M  BUREAU,  E.  Gl'een- 
wicli,  R.  I. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE — F’irst-class  poultry  plant. 

Give  complete  details.  PRINTING  OFFICE, 
Clinton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — By  reliable  American  iniin  witii  fam¬ 
ily.  fully  equipped  farm  to  work  on  shares,  or 
would  take  working  foreman’s  position  on  up-to- 
date  farm.  NO.  28.50,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LONG  ISLAND^  FARM  of  22  acres,  located  2.5 
miles  from  New  York,  witli  frolley  and  rail 
connections  on  main  niacridam  road:  fine  fruit 
orcliard  of  apples,  peers  and  peaclies  —  1,400 
peach  trees,  1,000  peacli  tri'cs  in  hearing.  Good 
home  market  for  all  fruit.  Modern  buildings; 
five  minutes’  walk  to  up-to-date  village.  Reply 
NO.  2851,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  place  of  aiiont  five  acre.s 
situated  in  New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  Must 
have  good  railroad  facilitie.s.  NO.  2866,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  woman  who  would  like  to 
own  their  own  home,  to  work  m.v  farm  on 
halves.  I  furnish  everything  except  labor. 
GROSSMARTH,  Moriches,  L.  I. 


LONG  ISL.VND  farm  for  sale;  50  acres  excel¬ 
lent  soil.  35  miles  from  city.  Address 
OWNER,  NO.  2864,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  S.VLE — 250  acres,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y., 
one  mile  from  station.  Land  especially  adaiit- 
;  ed  to  Alfalfa;  $80.  NO.  2753,  care  Rural  New- 
I  I’orkcr. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE— 1.. 800  Hall  incnliator,  $175.  f.  o. 

b.  Homer;  8  gasoline  brooder  heaters,  .$6 
each:  good  condition.  HOMER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


F’OR  SALE — Two-iiiiit  Hiiimaii  milker,  used  only 
six  months;  complete  outfit,  good  as  new. 
Price  .$35.  W.  R.  RFNKLEY,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
Route  6,  Box  23. 


3,000  F’EET  2-inch  wrought  iron  pipe,  16  cents 
per  foot;  in  use  one  .year.  Real  estate  devel¬ 
opments  comiiel  removal.  T.  H.  COPE,  River¬ 
side  Market  Garden,  Wilbnrtlia,  N.  J. 


■WANTED  —  Cane  and  sorghum  syrups,  dried 
sugar  corn,  canned  goods  and  other  food 
products.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Dining  Rooms,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Va. 


JOHN  P.  CASE  &  SONS,  Clover  Hill,  N.  J., 
want  to  liny  a  new  or  used  liay  press;  give  full 
particulars  as  to  name,  size  of  bale,  how  long 
used  and  price. 


OLD-F'ASIIIONEl)  MOLASSES— .$1.50  per  gallon. 
JAMES  F.  .McCALEH,  Iiisniore,  Miss. 


SECOND-HAND,  390  size  and  Cypher  Co.  Incii- 
liators  wanted.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  McAlistcr- 
ville.  Pa. 


F'OR  SALE — Tiger  transplanter,  Clark’s  A-5 
donlile-actioii.  cutaway  liarrow,  Doat’s’  level- 
tread  power,  nearl.v  new;  Carlisle  handy  chick 
hover.  PERCY  W.  BUSH,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


MILKING  MACHINE  F'or  Sale — Calf-way;  two 
double  units;  used  successfully  three  months. 
Farm  sold,  dairying  discoiitiiined.  F’rice  $200; 
cost  double;  guaranteed.  CFIAS.  GIBBS, 
Hope,  N.  J. 


F'OR  SALFi — Cheap,  new  CO  eggs  Pelnlaiita  Iii- 
enhator.  bone  cutter,  feed  grinder,  feed 
cutter  and  hog  rubbing  post.  BOX  1.58,  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Oliio. 


Books  Worth  Baying 


Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 2.00 

Lawn  Making,  Barron .  1.10 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke....  2.50 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pammel  1.50 

Book  of  Wheat,  Doudlinger . 2.00 

Successful  F’ruit  Culture,  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King....  1.50 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith . 50 

The  Soil.  King .  1.60 

THE  RURAL  NE-W-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


SAWING  WOOD 


A  gold  mine  on  your  farm.  Turn  all 
your  waste  luniber.  all  of  the  trees 
that  you  can  spare  into  wood.  They 
will  even  take  limbs — anything  that 
will  burn.  A  prominent  authority 
on  coal  production  says  that  normal 
conditions  in  the  coal  Industry  will 
not  arrive  in  five  years.  Cut  your 
wood  now.  Sell  it  this  spring  at  high  prices.  We  have  in  stock  sawing  outfits.  The  famous  Two  Fuel 
Heavi-Uuti  kerosene  engine  with  magneto  ignition  operates  without  trouble,  starts  well  in  cold 
weather.  Work  when  you  feel  like  it  and  make  more  money  than  you  can  when  farming.  Order  now 
while  we  have  stock  for  quick  delivery. 


A  GOLD  MINE  ON 
YOUR  FARM 


R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Falton  Street,  New  York  City 


HELP  WIN  THE  WAR 

Yvith  Pork  and  Wool.  We  will  lend  money  to 
Farmers  in  New  York  State  to  purchase  Sheep 
and  Swine.  Special  loans  to  Boys  and  Girls. 
Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

PATRIOTIC  FARMERS  FUND 

MARC  W.  COLE.  Secretary  UTICA,  N.  Y, 


Burpee’s  Flowers 


Everyone  loves  flowers  and  in  these  war  times 

>  there  is  great  need  for  the  cultivation 
of  beautiful  flowers  that  contribute 
so  much  cheer  and  pleasure  to  the 

Five  of  the  Finest 
American  Asters 

For  25c.  vve  will  mail  one  regular  10-cent 


Five  collec 
tions  f  o  ] 


Burpee^ s  Dollar  Box  of  Annuals 

We  have  prepared  a  collection  of  eighteen  splendid  Annual  Flowers  that 
cover  a  long  season  of  bloom,  a  wide  range  of  colors  and  are  easily  grown. 
This  Collection,  together  with  our  Vest  Pocket  Guide  d*  1 
on  the  Culture  of  Flowers  will  be  mailed  to  your  door  for  ^  •  vvl 

CALENDULA  or  SCOTCH  MARIGOLD,  Orange  King. 
CELOSIA  PLUMOSA  MAGNIFICENT;  Chinese  Woolflower. 
CORNFLOWER,  Centaurea  Cyanus  Mixed. 

CENTAUREA  IMPERIALIS,  Finest  Mixed. 

COSMOS,  LADY  LENOX,  a  lovely  shell-pink  color. 
ESCHSCHOLTZIA  MIXED,  a  beautiful  range  of  vivid  colors. 
GYPSOPHILA  ELEGANS,  (Babys  Breath.) 

LARKSPUR,  Double  Dwarf  Rocket  finest  mixture  of  colors. 
Burpee’s  GORGEOUS  MIXTURE  of  Tom  Thumb  Nasturtiums. 
MARIGOLD,  ORANGE  BALL  DOUBLE;  Rich  Orange  Color. 
MARVEL-of-PERU,  (Four  O’CIock)  Brilliant  Flowers  Mixed. 
FORDHOOK  PHLOX,  mixture  of  distinct  brilliant  colors. 

;  POPPIES,  Burpee’s  Fairy  Blush,  white  tipped  with  rosy  cream. 

^  PORTULACA,  PARANA,  New  Giant- Flowered  from  South  America. 
SUNFLOWERS,  Largest  Double  Chrysanthemum  Flowered. 
NEW  RED  SUNFLOWER,  a  novelty  of  great  merit. 
Burpee’s  Re-Selected  Strain  GIANT  MAMMOTH  ZINNIAS. 
^  Burpee’s  Fordhook  Strain  of  CURLED  and  CRESTED  ZINNIAS. 


Burpee’s  Annual  for  1918 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

has  been  enlarged  and  improved  and  is  of  the  greatest 
help  to  all  who  intend  planting  a  garden;  it  contains  new 
and  reliable  information  about  the** Best  Seeds  that  Grow.” 
216  pages  with  103  colored  illustrations  of  the  latest  novel¬ 
ties  and  hundreds  of  illustrations  of  every  variety  of 
Vegetables  and  Flowers.  It  is  mailed  free  upon  request. 
A  post  card  will  do.  Write  for  your  copy  today,  and 
please  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

SEED  GROWERS  Philadelohia 
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Five  Cents  a  Copy 


Yes— Spring  is  Coming,  and  We  Shall  All  Be  Glad  to  See  It 


The  Thrift  Car 

A  farmer  30  miles  from  town  with  an  Overland  is  closer 
than  one  5  miles  away  who  depends  entirely  upon  horses. 

Often  a  repair  is  suddenly  needed  when  hq^rvesting — with 
an  Overland  it  is  no  trick  to  go  to  town,  get  the  repair 
and  return  to  work  without  losing  precious  time. 

Sixty  percent  of  all  the  Overland  cars  sold  are  bought  by 
farmers.  Why? 

Because  this  thrift  car  combines  in  a  maximum  degree  all  of 
the  five  essentials  necessary  for  complete  satisfaction. 


A  ppcarance ,  Perform ance, 
('omforl.  Sertnce  and  Price 


Address  Dept.  llS(j 

Willy s-Overland  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Willys- Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Cars 
Canadian  Factory,  West  Toronto,  Canada 


Light  Four  Model  90 
$796— f.  0.  b.  Toledo 


Tax  Free — Price 
to  change  unthout  notice 
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The  Rural  Publishing  Co, 
333  W.  30th  Street 

New  York 
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No.  44GS 

A  Little  Talk  to  New  Shepherds 

How  to  get  the  Sheep  Habit 

HANGED  CONDITIONS.— Tho  st'lliji- 

and  taking  of  slieoi)  on  slnwos  is  (luiot  now,  and 
old  hands  are  good  to  tlieirs.  so  it  is  a  safe  guess 
that  the  aninials  are  seeing  tlie  happiest  Winter 
the.v  have  known  for  years.  They  are  worth  a  little 
something,  and  it  beats  all  how  dollars  influence 
men's  likes  and  dislikes.  I  de;.  rly  love  to  see  sheep 
high,  becau.se  it  is  a  torment  to  see  the  desolate, 
neglected  ones  when  they  are  low.  Tm-:  If.  N.-Y. 
deserves  some  credit  for  the  promotion  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  a  year  ahead  of  the  hoom.  at  the  time  sheet) 
were  fading  away,  hut  the  good-hearted  scoffers 
who  laughed  at  the  paper  ‘‘trying  to  put  sheep  over 
them”  would  better  listen  next  time.  Americans 
are  cpiite  similar  to  sheep  in  that  neither  of  them 
can  ))e  started  when  standing  still,  but  when  they 
staid  yon  can’t  hold  them.  iMany  of  the  large  bands 
were  disbanded,  or  reduced,  because  settlers  crowded 
them  off  the  range,  and  a  large  number  of  ewes 
found  new  homes  east  of  the  IMississii)])!,  to  fill 
gaps  that  should  never  have  been  made.  The 


now,  they  are  the  safest  "buy"  a  man  can  makie 
tfiOITLE  IfK()riltEMENTS.— The  owners  of 
man.v  of  these  new  sheep  are  brand-new  shepherds, 
but  they  will  find  them  the  easiest  animals  on  the 
place  to  take  care  of,  only  needing  to  put  feed 
somewhere  for  them,  and  have  a  jilace  for  them 
out  of  the  storms.  The  number  of  lamlis  saved 
next  Sjiring  decides  the  profit,  but  there  is  no 
bab.y  creature  easier  to  start  than  a  land).  In  a 
few  days  it  will  make  an.vone  look  pleasant  with 
its  idiotic  gambols.  I  can  hardly  wait  until  they 
are  .inmping  stiff-leggeil,  and  circling  everywhere. 
There  are  troubles  threatening  both  them  and  the 
ewes  that  ma.v  catch  sonu'  of  them,  but  if  they  have 
good  care,  it  is  unlikely.  A  starved  hog  will  rant 
and  riot  until  a  germ  of  cholera  or  a  gun  gets  him, 
but  a  sheep  gives  ui)  from  neglect  or  abn.se.  'West¬ 
ern  ones  from  the  high  plains  or  merinoes  in  the 
East,  if  they  have  enough  feed,  and  any  chance, 
seldom  have  anything  the  matter  with  them. 

DISEASE  AND  1  )EIU ITT Y.— Foot  rot  and  .scab 
come  from  infection.  but  parasites.  nodular 
intestines  and  intinen/,a  from  man’s  mismaiiiige- 
uient,  by  mongrel  bi'ceding  or  short  feed.  A  debili- 


spend  to  care  or  medicine.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
some  of  the  sheep  in  new  hands  may  be  out  of  fix  or 
may  get  that  wa.v,  but  that  can  be  noticed.  If  the 
wool  <loes  not  look  right,  or  if  they  are  coughing, 
running  at  the  nose  or  unclean  in  the  rear,  I  wonh? 
surely  .see  they  had  all  the  good  feed  the.v  would 
eat.  and  some  snlph.ate  of  inm,  tobacco  dust  and 
sulphur  mixed  with  their  salt.  Some  may  have 
brought  scab  from  the  "West  and  dii)ping  in  .some 
of  the  preparations  for  it  will  cure  it.  or  the.v  may 
get  sore  feet  that  must  be  cleaned  so  they  will  get 
well.  An.vthing  that  gives  misery  is  a  damage  to 
health,  and  when  a  .sheep’s  back  bows,  and  front  and 
hind  feet  stand  too  clo.se,  it  is  time  to  find  what 
ails  it.  Neglect  has  killed  more  sheep  than  dogs 
have,  but  the  owner’s  eye  and  his  care  will  keep 
them  happy,  which  means  profitable. 

FRESH  AIR. — The.v  love  an  outdoor  life,  and 
should  have  it  ever.v  nice  'Winter  da.v.  The.v 
can  stand  as  much  cold  as  a  rabbit  if  fed  right. 
They  dearly  love  to  rustle  stalks,  shock  corn  or  ears 
on  the  snow  or  frozen  ground.  The  clean  outdoors 
and  snow  are  perfection  for  them,  while  stables  fit 
on  stormy  or  wot  spells,  if  well  bedded  and  ven- 


Vres-A  Illustrattnsr  Service 

A  Band  of  Sheep  on  a  Wyoming  Ranch.  Fig.  71 


Eastern  States  had  plenty  until  about  a  geueration 
a'go,  and  were  like  the  old  countries  across  the  water 
before  the  turmoil.  Almost  ever.v  holding  had  them, 
and  I  have  .seen  where  there  were  but  one  cow  and 
one  pig,  there  was  a  sheep  also.  Those  people 
never  had  bunches  of  politicians  with  an  antipathy 
of  sheep,  and  there  were  sheep  everywhere,  if  only 
for  fillers;  sheep  on  land  worth  $500  per  acre. 

COMING  PROFITS.— That  i.s  the  shape  we 
should  be  in  and  will  be  when  Ave  get  our  right 
mind,  and  while  coming  to  it  enough  to  see  the  foll.v 
of  pa.ving  our  money  to  citizens  of  Australia.  South 
.\merica  and  Africa  for  wool  wo  should  grow  our¬ 
selves.  I  want  to  sa.v  something  for  the  welfare  of 
the  gentle,  useful  animals.  There  is  money  in  any 
happy  farm  livestock  on  .-Vmerican  farms,  and  as 
much  in  sheep  as  the  other  classes.  I  am  thinking 
of  the  welfare  of  tens  of  thousands  that  have  started 
life  with  new  owners  Avho  look  back  .at  the  prices 
paid  for  them.  That  is  all  right  because  it  will  make 
them  appreciated,  and  ver.v  few  men  have  ever  lost 
money  on  sheep,  at  any  price,  if  they  stayed  Avith 
them  and  cared  for  them.  From  the  time  the  Avriter 
began  to  associate  with  them  until  the  long  prices 


tated  human  is  liabl(‘  to  dcv(‘!o[)  an.v  ailment  com¬ 
mon  to  man, and  a  Aveakly  sheep  troul)les  that  affect 
their  class.  Older  readers  recall  ‘“AA'olf  in  the  tail” 
and  “holloAv  horn”  in  cattle,  after  they  had  had 
hollow  stomachs  for  years.  Cattle,  like  hogs.  Avill 
stand  a  lot  of  puni.shment,  but  a  sheep  gives  up  and 
die.s.  There  are  a  good  man.v  theories  about  ‘‘in¬ 
fested  ])astures”  loading  the  sheep  Avith  parasites, 
and  all  of  them  are  full  of  OA’ery  kind  of  crawling, 
slidin.g,  flying  and  creei)ing  things,  but  the  sheep 
are  s  ‘fe  if  their  constitutions  are  right.  Our  pas¬ 
tures  are  from  ‘25  to  42  .A'cars  old.  some  Avith  sheep 
(11  Summer  and  Winter,  and  the.v  make  no  com¬ 
plaint.  When  I  bought  our  stock,  instead  of  grow¬ 
ing  it,  I  had  hundreds  of  tlmm  AVitli  everything  in¬ 
cident  to  sheep,  and  most  of  them  got  Avell.  In¬ 
fested  pastures  is  a  myth,  and  if  .a’ou  doubt  it  come 
and  see  one  bunch  on  a  field  Avith  a  barn,  used  42 
.Acars,  and  anorher  used  35,  and  they  are  yours  ir 
.A'ou  find  a  sickl.v  sheep  on  the  place.  From  exper¬ 
ience.  it  is  my  belief  that  mongrel  ewes  bred  to 
mongrel  rams  of  the  coarse  breed.s.  bring  debilitated 
constitutions,  liable  to  Avorms  and  other  troubles.  I 
have  had  many  of  them,  and  some  avouUI  not  re- 


tilated,  but  if  they  inhale  odors  from  manure  and 
each  others’  breath  the.v  may  cough  and  snuffle. 
'Then  the.v  must  have  exercise,  same  as  other  breed¬ 
ing  animals.  A  brood  soav’s  nest  should  be  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  her  feeding  place  to  compel  her  to 
take  it.  The  old  Ava.v  of  keeiiing  sheep  Avas  to  let 
them  run  out  the  year  round,  but  they  Avere  bred  to 
lamb  late.  There  Avere  three  brothers,  boys,  here 
Avho  each  fed  150  Avethers  in  Winter.  Two  had 
theirs  in  barn.s.  Avhile  the  .A'oiingest  had  his  fodder 
and  hay  stacked  in  an  old  pasture,  behind  a  hill, 
Avith  his  troughs  near  the  buildings.  The.v  fed  corn 
run  through  an  old  cast-iron  mill  to  shell  it.  The 
yoiupg  felloAv  ahvays  had  the  fattest  hunch  at  she.ar- 
ing.  His  Avith  feed.  air.  exercise  and  old  .grass,  the 
latter  the  best  feed  ever  grown  or  made,  ahvays 
excelled.  There  is  a  point  there  worth  notice.  The 
man  Avho  knoAvs  how  to  fix  for  M’inrer  grass,  to  have 
pasture  for  nice  Winter  days,  is  in  better  shape  than 
one  Avho  carries  an  encj-clopedia  on  “balanced 
rations.”  It  Avill  beat  an.v  grain,  meal,  silage,  or 
roots.  All  the  present  education  and  practice  runs 
to  such  things,  and  grass  is  taken  little  accotint  of. 
The  best-fed  horses,  cattle  or  sheep  aaTU  paw  through 
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"ix  inchfts  of  snow  to  get  it,  and  if  yon  want  to 
know  what  is  host  for  an  animal,  ask  it.  It  is  a 
perfect  food  in  Summer,  without  any  substitute  or 
addition,  and  the  best  supplement  in  Winter.  I 
am  not  siieaking  of  so-called  pasture  where  animals 
must  grill)  stiihlde  and  gravel,  hut  matted  natural 
grass.  The  natural  and  projier  activity  of  a  farm 
is  to  grow  jilants  and  animals.  The  owner  can 
change  operations  with  crojis  to  suit  conditions,  but 
some  class  of  animals  should  be  a  permanency,  and 
there  is  none  so  conducive  to  jicace,  comfort,  farm 
beautifying  and  enrichment,  and  nothing  that  will 
inti  lienee  the  owner  so  much  to  grow  all  his  own 
feed.  .Ml  other  stock  demand  feeds  whether  growm 
or  bought;  that  means  cash,  but  they  call  for  good 
pa.sture,  freuiient  looking  at,  almost  any  kind  of 
roughage  and  a  little  grain.  We  need  more  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  overdoing,  w.  w.  nEY.Nor.ns. 

Ohio. 


Picking  and  Marketing  the  Cherry  Crop 

How  Wisconsin  Provides  Pickers 
Part  11. 

I'ICKINO  .AND  r.ACKTNO.— When  picking  for 
shij)j)ing,  the  cherries  are  carefully  taken  by  the 
stem  aiKl  detached  from  the  twig  with  the  stem  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  fruit.  This  prevents  a  bruise  and  the 
/  r«‘sulting  decay  caused  by  the  juices.  Each  picker 
is  lu'ovided  with  a  jiail  on  a  belt  into  which  the  cher¬ 
ries  are  drojiped  as  jiicked,  and  when  the  pail  is 
tilh'd  it  is  (‘injiticd  into  the  quart  boxes  in  which  the 
fruit  is  .shiiiped.  Eight  of  these  (piart  boxes  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  tray  calk'd  a  carrier,  and  as  each  carrier 
is  tilh'd  it  is  bronglil.  into  the  ]»acking-house,  where 
the  boxes  are  transferred  to  the  shijijiing  crate, 
packi'd  and  covered.  'I'he  iiackiiig-house  is  usually  a 
light  board  shed  on  runiK'rs,  and  is  liaukKl  from  one 
part  of  the  orchard  to  another  as  the  picking  pro¬ 
ceeds.  .As  the  boxes  are  jiacked,  care  is  taki'U  that 
no  crushed  or  bruisi'd  fruit  is  shipped,  although  it 
is  not  handled  very  much  after  it  is  once  in  the 
Ikix.  The  boxes  are  heajied  uj)  rather  full  when 
tirst  iiacked.  but  the  subsequent  jolting  they  get  in 
shi]»i»ing  soon  s('ltles  them.  In  most  jiacking-houses 
a  set  of  scales  is  us(h1  to  weigh  th(>  crates  as  ] lacked, 
;ind  to  Insure  their  having  the  right  amount  of 
fruit. 

r.lNNINri  t^ToCK.— AA’iien  picking  for  the  can¬ 
ning  factory  the  cherries  are  just  stripped  otf  the 
trees,  leaving  the  stems  on  the  twig.  This  is  very 
much  faster  work  than  jiicking  for  shiiiment,  and  is 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a  pound.  'Phe  cher¬ 
ries  are  jioured  from  the  pickers’  jiails  into  small 
boxes  holding  about  25  pounds  of  fruit,  and  are 
hauled  direct  to  the  factory.  While  a  record  day’s 
work  in  jiicking  for  shijiment  has  been  from  2.20  to 
250  quarts  a  day,  or  an  earning  of  from  ,$.2.45  to 
.%2.75,  several  men  with  nimble  lingers  jiicked  over 
OtX)  jxiunds  of  cherries  for  canning,  and  it  was  not 
unusual  for  womi'ii  to  jiick  400  jionnds  a  day,  thus 
earning  ,$0  and  .$4.  resjiectively. 

UNION  M.\KKETTNO. — The  marketing  of  .all  the 
fruit  is  handled  by  the  Door  Uounty  Fruit  0 rowers’ 
Union,  a  co-ojH'rative  organization  that  is  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  is  controlled  by  the  diri'clors  of  two 
rival  selling  .associations,  and  while  its  foian  is  not 
as  simjile  as  it  might  be,  it  does  efficient  work.  Most 
of  its  business  is  doni'  in  car  lots,  lint  some  local 
orders  are  handled  by  express.  The  busim'ss  of  the 
union  is  handltHl  by  a  secretary  and  a  sales  mana¬ 
ger,  the  latter  being  an  exjierienced  wholesale  fruit 
man  who  is  engaged  just  for  the  si'ason.  A  local 
canning  factory  came  into  the  marki't  for  the  first 
time  last  year,  and  contracted  with  the  union  for 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  crop  at  a  rather  low  jirice, 
but  as  soon  as  the  factory  had  canned  all  the  fruit 
originally  contracted  for  they  bought  as  much  more 
of  the  fruit  as  the  union  would  sell  at  the  prevailing 
market  price.  This  steadied  the  market  and  the  av¬ 
erage  returns  to  the  growers  were  higher  than 
usual.  'The  jirices  the  growers  ri'Ceive  for  their 
(4ieri-ie's  :ire  the  average  prices  for  each  variety  of 
fruit,  whi(4i  was  .$1.37  and  $1.5(5  for  the  Early  Kich- 
mond  and  Montmorency  cherries,  respectively.  The 
union  handled  over  117, (XK)  crates  of  fruit,  of  which 
over  KMl.OtXt  were  cherries  and  the  balance  straw¬ 
berries,  currants  and  gooseberries.  The  gross  sales 
were  slightly  over  .$175,CXX).  The  cost  of  selling 
charged  to  the  grower  has  been  eight  cents  per  crate 
if  a  member,  or  10  jier  cent  of  gross  sales  if  not  a 
member.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  fruit  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  district  is  marketed  through  the  union, 
so  that  buyers  must  necessarily  accejit  the  terms 
jiroposed  by  the  union  if  they  wmnt  any  of  the  fruit. 

COST  OF  MARKETINO. — 'The  cost  of  handling 
the  fruit  in  the  orchard  and  in  shipjiing  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Crate,  13  cents;  picking,  24  cents;  packing,  4 
cents;  hauling.  1  cent;  selling  cost.  ''  cents.  Total 
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60  cents.  This  leaves  a  net  return  of  87  cents  for  the 
early  cherries  and  ,$1.0(5  for  the  late  one.s.  When 
the  fruit  is  delivered  at  the  warehouse  of  the  union 
it  is  insjiected  as  the  crates  are  unloaded,  care  being 
taken  to  see  that  all  crates  are  of  standard  weight 
and  that  the  fruit  is  of  good  quality.  This  in.spection 
.service  was  used  first  in  191(5.  and  in  that  year,  with 
a  crop  of  only  43,0(X)  crates,  the  losses  'were  kept 
down  to  a  little  under  one  per  cent.  In  1917,  with 
a  better  system  of  insjiection,  which  included  a  pre¬ 
liminary  survey  of  tiie  fruit  in  the  orchards,  los.ses 
were  kejit  down  to  .075  jier  cent,  which  is  very  good, 
considering  the  great  increase  in  the  business.  But 
very  little  of  the  fruit  is  shipjied  out  on  consign¬ 
ment,  the  great  bulk  of  it  going  out  in  car  lots,  f.  o. 
b.  shipping  point,  and  in  that  way  it  is  possible  to 
know  just  what  the  fruit  is  bringing  at  all  times. 
The  total  amount  of  fruit  shijijied  would  appromi- 
mate  2.30  cai-loads.  hkx.iami.v  .teli.xek. 

Wisconsin. 


Importance  of  Test  Corn  Varieties 

I'P  is  well  known  that  the  chief  limitation  to  coni 
jiroduction  in  New  Yoi-k  State  is  the  short  and 
variable  growing  season.  The  effect  of  t.he.se  influ¬ 
ences  is  a  restriction  of  the  growth  and  develojunent 
of  the  coni  jilant.  In  New  York  State  established 
and  reliable  varieties  are  few,  and  the  average  yield 
of  grain  and  stover  is  lower  than  in  some  of  the 
varieties  of  corn  grown  in  other  Spites.  It  is  well 
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known  iilso  that  eaeh  region  of  the  United  .states 
has  corn  of  a  tyjie  more  oi-  less  jieculiar  to  that  sec¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  length  of  the  growing  si'ason — 
tall,  .shoit,  early  or  late.  In  order  to  ascerlain  what 
varieties  of  corn  from  different  sections  of  the  I’nit- 
ed  States  ari'  best  snitial  and  more  jiromising  than 
other  vark'ties  in  this  locality,  Urof.  ().  S.  Morgan, 
of  the  Department  of  .Agriculture,  Uolumbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  dirwtixl  me  to  .'icenre  vai-ii'ties  of  seed  coiai 
from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
jiartment  of  .Vgrienlturi*.  and  make  variety  tests  of 
corn. 


The  tests  have  bei'ii  made  at  the  Botanical  Barden, 
5ronx  Park,  New  York  City,  beginning  in  1915  and 
unning  through  the  seasons  of  191(5  and  1917.  The 
ests  for  the  three  years  were  made  on  nine  vari- 
ties  of  corn  each  year.  'Pwo  rows  of  each  variety 
rere  planted  in  1915  and  191(5,  the  rows  132  fei't  in 
I'ngth  and  feet  ajiart  between  the  rows,  iuaking 
n  area  of  about  one  forty-seventh  of  an  acre  for 
aeh  jilot.  In  1917  the  length  of  the  rows  was  125 
(‘et  and  width  of  3i^  feet  betwemi  the  I'ows,  mak- 
ng  an  area  of  about  one-tiftieth  of  an  acre.  Each 
init  was  jilanted  out  in  hills  feet  apart  in  the 
•oAvs,  and  finally  thinned  to  three  jilants  per  hill, 
riie  three  years’  average  yields  of  three  varieties 
ire  given  in  the  following  table; 

.Average  Average 
A’ariety  of  yield  of  grain  yield  of 

com  per  acre  stover 

T.  S.  Sel  1.33 _  (5.3.9  bu. 

tocky  Mountain.  (52.3  bu. 

T. '8.8011^2 _  ,8(5.7  1)11.. 


(5,250  lbs. 
7.300  lbs. 
10..3(K)  lbs. 


No.  of  days 
from  i)lantiug 
to  harvest 
98-110 
105-120 
120-145 


Careful  attention  has  been  given  to  securing  uni¬ 
form  conditions  for  all  the  varieties  in  each  test,  but 
no  unusual  or  intensive  method  of  cultivation  has 
been  employed.  The  soil  was  .sandy  loam,  with  good 
drainage,  but  not  with  normal  sunshine.  These  pre¬ 
liminary  trials  of  short  duration  may  not  be  con¬ 
clusive  as  to  the  yields,  but  they  indicate  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  the  behavior  of  different  varieties  under 
the  .same  conditions,  and  (he  comjiarative  adapta¬ 
bility  of  different  varieties  of  corn  which  should  be 
of  interest  to  corn  growers.  'The  thick-stalked  vari¬ 
ety  shown  in  the  jiicture,  Irig.  72,  is  the  U.  S.  Selec¬ 
tion  1.S2.  The  last  three  years’  trials  proved  it  a 
good  variety  for  grain  and  silage  corn.  The 
other  rivo  varieties  are  reliable  as  grain  corn  varie¬ 
ties.  M.  V.  MAX'OUKIAX. 

Agr’l  Dept.,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


Getting  all  the  Profit 

How  the  Farmers  Supplying  Milk  to  the  City  of  Brockton 
Have  Been  Able  to  Secure  the  Dealers’  Profits  for 
Themselves 


ADA'ANCING  CD.8'P.8.  — .  The  Producers’  Dairy 
(’onijiany  is  tlie  ri'sult  of  an  attempt  by  (be  farm¬ 
ers  sujijilying  milk  to  (be  city  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  to 
solve  the  jiroldem  of  distribution.  There  is  no 
.single  cause  to  Avbicli  their  action  can  l>e  attriliuli'd  ; 
it  is  tlie  result  of  conditions  wliicli  have  been  goim,' 
from  bad  to  Averse,  and  have  finally  come  to  a  bmid. 
Cows  baA'e  advanced  from  ,$50  to  $1.50  jier  bead  for 
the  same  grade,  }ind  feed  from  .$25  to  .$(50  jier  ton. 

Ir  lias  eaeli  year  required  moi'e  money  to  carry  on 
the  farm  bnsine.ss  and  to  mi'ct  Ih'ing  exjienses. 
Farm  labor  has  become  bard  to  get,  and  has  de¬ 
manded  inerejising  Avages,  until  at  last  the  most 
ojitlmistic  farmer  has  come  to  realize  that  he  is 
riglit  nj)  against  it,  tliat  lie  must  get  more  money  or 
go  out  of  liiisiness.  'Phese  Avere  conditions  in  the 
Sjiring  of  lJtl7,  and  tliey  are  Just  as  operative  in 
I. (her  sections  among  otlier  jiroduevrs  to-day.  'Phe 
only  men  connected  Avitli  tlie  industry  avIio  Avere 
making  money  Avere  the  distrilintors.  Their  costs 
liad  increased  somewliat.  but.  not  as  rajiidly  as  bad 
tlie  farmers’.  'Pliey  bad  bi'eii  aide  to  raise  their 
ri'tail  jiriees  along  Avitli  tbegi'iieral  rise  in  food 
jiriees,  liiit  only  a  small  jiart  of  tliese  advances  In' 
found  its  Avay  back  to  the  jirodncers.  ’Pliey  Avere 
in  iminy  eases  A'ery  slow  in  sending  out  tlieir  milk 
elieeks,  Imt  not  nearly  as  slow  in  docking  tlicir  pm 
dneers  or  iu  turning  liack  on  tliom  any  nmb'sired 
snrjilns. 

.Ml)  FROM  .V  B.VNK. — 'Pile  first  move  to  better 
these  conditions  came  from  tlie  local  bank,  (’ondi- 
tions  were  endangering  tlie  jirosjierity  of  its  clients, 
and  Avliat  aft'eeted  tlieni  ;iffected  the  liank  directly, 
so  tlirougli  its  agriciiltiiral  dejiartnient  it  called  to¬ 
gether  a  groiij)  of  rejire.seiitative  farmers,  and  sug¬ 
gested  this  idea.  AA’liy  should  not  the  farmer  lie  his 
own  distributor,  and  tlins  secure  for  biniself  tlie 
distributor’s  jirotit,  as  Avell  as  (be  Avliole  of  any  ad- 
A-am-e  in  the  retail  jiriee  of  inilk  aiiove  necessary 
advances  in  the  cost  of  distribution.  'Plie  liank  also 
jiroinised  to  give  all  jiossilile  linaneial  assistance. 
From  this  uueleiis  tlie  Producers’  Dairy  Company, 
tl'ie  first  coiijierative  milk  distriliuting  organization 
in  tlie  State,  lias  grown. 

FORMING  A  STOCK  COMPANY.— As  a  first 
move  a  canvass  of  the  territory  for  jirosjieetive  mem- 
liirs  and  available  cajiital  Avas  made.  'Pile  founders 
majijied  out  for  tbemselves  a  jiretentious  jirogram. 
namely,  the  liaiidliiig  as  Avliole  milk,  cream,  luitter, 
clieese,  or  ice  cream  of  all  tlie  mi!  .  '.m-o )  by  the 

members  at  ail  times.  Thider  the  guidance  of  the 
hank’s  attorney  a  stock  eoiiqiany  Avas  organized. 
Each  farmer  Avas  to  own  one  share  of  stock  for  eaph 
unit  of  milk  he  jimdiiced  and  the  organization  Avas 
to  l)e  controlled  b.v  tlie  farmers  themselves,  eacli  jiro- 
diicer  liaA'ing  A'otes  according  to  tlie  amount  of  milk 
he  furnished  tlie  company.  No  common  or  voting 
stock  Avas  to  lie  lield  excejit  iiy  tlie  farmers,  although 
jirovision  for  iiiA'estors  Avas  made  in  the  jireferred, 
non-voting  stock  Avliich  Avas  to  carry  a  six  jier  cent 
cumulative  dividend.  'Phe  Iiaiik  made  good  its  a.sser- 
tioii  that  it  AA’ould  stand  behind  the  iirojiosition,  liy 
offering  to  loan  on  any  farmer’s  stock  a  lilieral  jier- 
centage  of  its  A'alue,  taking  tlie  farmer’s  note  Avith 
r'lie  stock  as  collateral,  and  $150,000  in  capital  stock 
Avas  issued,  $100.(>00  in  comiiuiii  and  $.50,000  iu  jire- 
ferred.  Of  this  .$.50,000  Avas  actually  jiaid  in  licfore 
any  further  stejis  in  organization  AA’ere  taken. 

BI'YING  A  PLAN'P. — Wlien  sufficient  cajiital  had 
been  I’aised  the  proposition  Avas  put  uji  to  the  largest 
distributor  iu  the  city,  and  an  oft'er  Avas  made  for 
Ills  jilaiit,  e<iuipment,  guod-Avill  and  everytliing  jier- 
taining  to  the  bnsine.ss.  Nearly  all  h’«  produee»‘s 
Avere  already  stockholders  in  tlie  iipav  comjiany,  so 
nothing  Avas  left  for  him  hut  to  sell  out.  A  man- 


a.!?er  was  then  hired,  and  the  rentes  already  carried 
<ai  by  some  of  the  meinher.s  were  con.solidated  with 
tlie  business  purchased. 

.METHODS  AND  MANAGEMENT.— The  company 
has  now  been  in  .successful  operation  for  .six  montlis. 
llie  milk  is  gathered  at  the  member’s  door  by  the 
company’s  auto  truck,  is  brought  to  the  plant,  clari- 
hed,  pasteurized,  bottled  and  put  out  in  the  most 
sanitary  manner.  The  surplus  is  taken  care  of  in 
the  manufacture  of  cream  and  other  by-products. 
'I'lie  member  does  not  have  to  leave  his  farm,  has 
no  bottles  or  cans  to  wash  or  bills  to  collect,  but 
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can  give  all  his  tiiiu'  to  the  lu'oduction  end  of  the 
bu.sine.ss  and  is  sure  t>>  rt'ceive  a  check  at  th<>  end  of 
each  week  for  the  milk  fniaiished.  The  company 
started  with  an  output  of  o.r)(M>  (juarts  daily,  but 
this  has  been  increased  to  o.dOP,  until  already  the 
facilities  purchased  are  unable  to  take  care  of  the 
business.  A  modern  cement  plant  which  will  cost 
.SitiO.tMX)  completed  and  be  capable  of  handling  20.0(10 
(juarts  daily  is  in  inwe.ss  of  construction.  This  new 
plant  will  be  a  model  of  sanitary  develoi)ment  and 
mechanical  ellicieuey.  It  will  be  tini.shed  inside  in 
pure  white  glazed  tile  and  will  be  fitted  Avith  the 
most  modern  milk  machinery,  so  that  the  cost  of 
handling  Avill  be  greatly  reduced.  The  coinjiany's 
common  stock  has  risen  in  price  to  .$110  jier  .shaiv. 
and  there  is  a  Avaiting  list  of  producers  ready  to 
come  in  Avith  their  milk  when  the  new  jdant  is 
completed. 

RESULTS. — 'I’he  most  jiractii'al  results,  howevm-, 
have  been  seen  in  the  price  paid  for  the  members' 
milk.  Fifty  cents  per  8f^-quart  can  AA'as  all  that  Avas 
obtainable  AA'hen  the  enterprise  started.  This  has 
advanced  steadily  until  on  August  14,  1017,  the  price 
to  jiroducjer  members  Avas  set  at  7.7c.  per  can  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  plant.  As  the.  organization  gathers 
strength  and  its  members  gain  confidence  in  each 
other  the  comjiany  will  undonbtedl.A’  become  the 
nucleus  for  other  cobperatiAe  enterpri.ses,  thus  assur¬ 
ing  its  members  a  saving  in  costs  as  Avell  as  an  in- 
<  "case  in  returns.  at.dk.v  r.  n.:i:Tr. 

M.issachusetts. 


Another  Side  of  Farm  Labor 

Here  is  another  cliaptei-  in  this  ncA'cr-eiuling  farni 
labor  problem.  Most  of  us  know  about  the  ecjuiiunent 
of  the  average  back-to-the-lander,  and  his  chances  for 
success.  Here  is  a  ucav  siih*  of  it.  Is  it  likely  tlnit  this 
mechanic  can  find  a  i>lac(‘  Avhere  he  can  Avork  out  his 
plan  ? 

I.VM  28  years  old,  marrie.l,  one  child,  boy  tAA'o  years 
old,  Hollander,  speak  English  fluently,  good 
habit.s.  do  not  smoke,  drink  or  chcAV'.  I  haAe  been 
AA(»rking  for  the  last  five  years  on  farms  as  farm¬ 
hand.  teamster,  herdsman,  foreiuiin,  fimilly  manager; 
hav(‘  therefore  done  all  kinds  of  farm  AA'ork,  and 
have  Imd  this  exi)erience  :is  avcII  Avifh  manual  l.ibor 
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as  with  braiiiAA'ork,  as  Avell  AA'itli  “doing-as-you-are- 
told"  as  Avith  ‘-telling  others  Aviiat  to  do.”  I  have 
given  satisfaction  in  my  differemt  positions,  but,  of 
coiii-se,  on  every  place  is  something  Avrong.  On  the 
one.  one  finds  out  that  the  help  doesn’t  stay  any 
length  of  time,  leaving  as  soon  as  convenient  for 
better  conditions.  On  the  other,  the  Golden  Rule 
is  not  knoAvn  to  the  emjAloyer,  making  life  disa¬ 
greeable  for  his  help  and  the  imsition  untenable  for 
a_  man  with  any  self-respect. 

T  luiA'^e  i-ad  about  an  aA'erage  of  one  position  a 
^ear  (not.A'ery  long.  . I  admit');  moA'cd  from  one 
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locality  to  another,  and  from  one  State  to  another, 
always  helped  by  advertising  in  your  Subscriber’s 
Exchange.  'When  aac  began  to  get  friends  Avith  our 
neighbors  it  (juite  often  hapj)ened  aa’c  had  to  moA-e 
again,  and  as  it  never  happened  to  me  yet  that  I 
could  get  a  .similar  position  as  the  one  A’acated  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood,  this  inoA’ing  meant  giA'- 
ing  up  social  life  and  friends,  and  entering  a  ucav 
(ommunit.v  again.  So  Ave  never  got  to  be  ".some- 
body"  in  a  community,  felt  our.selA'es  to  be  outsidei-s, 

I  (derated  but  not  considered  as  “one  of  the  croAvd.” 
We  are  getting  sick  of  this.  We  Avant  to  settle  some- 
AA'Iiere  Avhere  aac  can  huA'e  a  home,  a  place  Avhere 
(  ur  youngster  can  groAv  up  Avithout  “trekking"  all 
over  creation  and  feeling  like  Avanderers.  All  Ave 
IniAU'  sav(>(l  noAv  is  a  little  OA’er  oiu?  thousand  dollars, 
too  little  to  do  anything  Avith,  by  making  a  payment 
on  a  farm,  and  taking  uj)  farming  as  a  busine.ss. 
This  amount  Avould  dwindle  to  nothing,  no  Avorking 
capital,  no  inoiu^v  for  necessitie.s,  a  mortgage  and 
no  chance  to  pay  it;  discourageunent,  failure. 

T  have  been  thinking  about  buying  a  small  jdace, 
dO  or  40  acres,  maybe,  in  an  industrial  .section.  We 
llien  Avould  have  a  jdace  of  our  oavu  Avhere  imin-oA'o- 
nients  made  by  us  Avould  not  benefit  ‘‘the  next  man.” 
but  Avould  be  for  ourselves  and  offsju-ing.  I  am  a 
machinist  by  trade.  I  Avant  this  j)lace  to  be  in  a 
lliickly  setth'd  manufacturing  .section,  for  tAA'o  rea¬ 
sons;  jdenty  of  Avork  Avhen  T  need  it,  plenty  of  con¬ 
sumers  when  our  little  place  .should  haA'e  ju'oduce  to 
sell.  IMy  jdan  AA'oidd  be  t(A  go  to  AA'ork  in  machiiu'- 
.shoj)  or  factory  Avithiu  commuting  distance  from  my 
jdace  (motorcycle),  so  as  to -make  a  little  mor(' 
moiu'y  than  I  can  on  farm,  combined  Avith  shoi-ter 
hojirs.  no  Sunday  and  holiday-Avork.  Avhicli  days  I 
could  utilize  on  our  oavu  jdace. 

What  do  you  tliiidc  about  this  j)lan?  A  good 
.skilled  Avorkman  has  got  .some  standing,  is  sonudtody, 
Avhilo  the  farm  for(‘man  or  herdsman,  drifting  from 
(  iH‘  jdace  to  another  is  nobody.  So  lu're  ar('  a  fcAA" 
of  the  most  imj>ortant  (jnestions  T  Avould  like  to 
have  .•msAver('d; 

1.  Is  the  plan  as  outlined  practical  or  feasible? 

2.  'Will  it  be  j)ossibl((  to  juirchas(‘  a  idac(>  such 
as  I  Avaut  Avith  the  moiu'y  I  liaAc  and  the  inoiu'y  T 
Avill  earn  Avithout  the  jiayment  getting  to  be  too 
gi-('at  a  burden? 

.').  Is  there  any  Avay  a  ida(‘(‘  can  b(‘  bought,  tin' 
jiayments  apjdying  on  the  juirchase  price  inst(‘ad  of 
being  interest  money  alone,  and  leaving  the  ])rincij)al 
still  to  be  i)aid? 

4.  Where  can  I  get  good  information  regarding 
localities  AA'here  there  is  much  industry  and  also 
good  farm  land? 

7.  'Would  it  b('  ;i  good  idea  to  ask  chandlers  of 
comnu'rce.  etc.,  foi-  information? 

Ma.ssachusetts.  v.  k. 


Hops  that  Raise  Bread 

Pact  T. 

NGREASING  1  )E.MA XI ).— "The  Plains  raises  the 
AvlK^at  for  bnnid  :  A\-e  groAv  the  hojis  to  raise  the 
bread,’’  is  a  pojnilar  sa.Aing  in  Sonoma  County, 
California,  the  largest  hoji-ju-oducing  region  in 
America.  Sonoma  region  groAvs  one-half  of  the 
Golden  Stat(‘’s  hojis  on  an  average  year,  betAA'een 
$2,7fM).0(I0  and  .$.-),0()0,0<X)  Avorth  of  hojis  being  mar- 
ket(“(l  in  Santa  Ro.sa  alone.  The  demand  for  hojis 
has  Ihh'ii  trijilcd  in  the  jiast  fcAV  years,  due  to  the 
groAving  custom  of  honsruvives  making  bread  at 
lionu'.  It  Avji.s  thought  not  long  ago  that  the  jiassing 
of  the  lireAA'ery,  consumiug  tons  of  hop.s  in  li(*er 
manufacture,  aa-ou1(1  likewise  find  the  hop-groAving 
regions  turned  into  other  diversified  crops.  Put 
b(>er  or  no  lamr,  the  great  hoji-jiroducing  centers  can¬ 
not  to-day,  Avith  scA-eral  of  the  former  Imer-consum- 
ing  C(Mit(‘r.s  jis  dry  as  tin*  C  ilorado  Ib'sin-t,  conu>  any- 
AvheiA*  iK'ar  snjijilying  the  demand  of  y('ast  ni.-mu- 
1;’.(  t  nr(*r. 

.VCRE.VGE  .VNI)  PRICE.-s. — You  a\  ill  find  b(d\ve('n 
liv(‘  .and  six  thon.sand  acTes  of  hoji  yards  in  Sonoma 
County  this  s(‘ason.  The  aven-age  general  jiradnc- 
tion  for  the  county  is  fii/.  bales  jier  acre;  often  this 
is  almost  trijiled.  The  average  of  the  Russian 
RiA'er  bottom  lands  is  1,700  jKiunds.  This  is  not  so 
bad  AAheu  AA’e  recall  that  the  English  hop  fields  jiro- 
duce  007  jiounds  jier  acre,  and  Germany  510  jiounds, 
and  the  average  for  the  AA’hole  of  the  United  State's 
is  S,S5  jAound.s.  Therefore,  ideal  climate  and  inten¬ 
sive  agriculture  are  meaning  success  spelled  Avith 
the  dollar  sign  for  Sonoma  County  groAvers.  The 
jirices  received  from  1895  to  1910  shoAV  that  the 
average  quotations  on  Sejiteinlier  1  are  a  fraction 
less  than  14  cents  a  jiouiid.  In  20  years  the  loAvest 
(jiuitation  has  been  seven  cents  and  the  highest 
$1.48.  In  1910  the  range  Avas  betAveen  12^  and  25 
cents  a  pound.  Put  since  1911,  Avith  a  short  foreign 
crop,  uncertain  importations,  the  lOAvest  price  has 
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been  .20  cents,  while  sales  haA-e  been  as  high  as  .70 
cents  Jier  jiound.  As  it  costs  about  10  cents  a  jinnnd 
to  jn-oduce  the  hojis,  there  is  real  money  in  growing 
them.  « 

PROFITAPLE  RETURNS.— Sonoma  County  Imjis 
are  the  basis  of  (juotations  in  the  general  market. 
The  yards  of  this  county  are  excejitionally  hea-lthy, 
the  dry  Summer  protecting  the  groAvth.  About  one- 
third  of  the  hoji  fields  lie  around  Healdsburg.  from 
Geyersville  on  tin'  north  to  Wind.sor  in  the  south. 
Russian  bdttom  lands  are  the  faA-orite  .soil.  W.  H. 
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IMcCutcheon  of  Healdsburg  has  27  acres  of  bottom 
lands  Avhich  for  five  years  have  averaged  2,200 
Jiounds  an  acre,  in  one  season  giving  2.500.  It  costs 
tins  groAver  seA'en  and  one-half  to  eight  cents  a 
Jiound  to  jiroduce.  or  10  including  the  land  i-ental. 
’this  land  is  AA'orth  .$.iOO  an  acre.  For  fiA’('j  yi'jirs 
the  net  jirotit  jk'i-  acre  has  h('(*n  $loo  jier  y(*ar; 
oiui  year  it  aa  jis  $.‘!oo.  I'his  has  been  made  on  sales 
as  loAA'  as  .714  cents  and  uii  to  2.7  cents  jier  jiound. 
Part  of  the  croji  is  contracted  for  three  and  five 
yt'a rs,  k'aA'ing  a  surjilus  to  s('ll  at  cui-rent  jirici's  in 
high  y('ars,  such  as  the  jiast  six  yi'ars  have  been. 

SOIIi  .VXD  PROP.Vtt.VTK  (X'. — 'I'ln*  selection  of  the 
best  .soil  on  Avhich  to  groAv  tlu'  hoji  jilant  luA-olves 
the  consideration  of  seA'eral  factors,  dejiending  on 
the  jK'culiarities  of  the  jilant  it.seIC  and  the  jihy.sieal 
conditions  of  the  region  in  Avhich  the  land  lies. 
Rich  alluvial  lands  or  deeji  .sandy  or  gravelly  loams 
ai-e  jin-ferred  generally.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  .soil  Avith  a  high  ji(‘rc(*ntage  of  sand  is 
r(*a(lily  tillable,  Avhile  the  cultivation  of  a  stilY  .soil 
is  difficult  and  (‘xjiensive.  .Vs  the  roots  of  the 
Jilant  jienetrate  the  earth  for  a  distance  of  many 
leet,  a  Avell-drained  .subsoil  is  es.sential.  d'hen'fori',  in 
selecting  a  location  for  the  hoji  yard,  it  is  essential 
that  the  groAver  jiay  e.sjieciid  att(nitiou  to  the  dejith, 
fertility,  drainage,  and  tinene.ss  of  the  soil.  Avoid 
the  lieaA'y,  AA'ot  soils,  jind  stiff  clayey  soils  are  not 
satisfactory.  Cuttings  are  by  far  the  mo.st  jirotitable 
method  of  starting  the  yard,  since  by  using  jilants 
raised  from  .s('ed,  the  jilants  cannot  be  dejii'iided 
ujion  and  are  usually  Aveaker.  Throughout  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  lioji  belt  the  croji  is  obtained  from  cuttings 
jilanted  in  the  .Sjiring,  a  full  crop  being  hai-Amsted 
the  second  year.  The.se  cuttings  are  taken  from 
young  plant.s,  since  tlu'.v  are  most  resistant  to  distnise 
and  more  jirodnctive  than  tho.se  tak('u  from  old  jilants. 

lT,.VX’'riX"( ;. — In  the  Sonoma  groAving  region, 
jilanting  is  done  in  January  or  February,  although 
in  some  .seasons  jilanting  as  late  us  IMay  1  has 
yiebh'd  good  result.s.  Practically  all  ncAV  hops  are 
.set  out  in  roAvs  six  to  seven  feet  each  Avay.  Setting 
<;!/,  feet  ajiart,  there  Avill  be  1,0:!1  hills  jier  ae-n'.  and 
42C>  sijnare  feet  of  soil  to  the  jilants  each  hill; 
Avhen  s(‘t  s('V('n  f(‘et  ajiart,  tlu-re  Avill  be  .8,s<i  hills 
Jier  acre  and  49  sijuare  feet  of  soil  to  the  jilants  of 
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New  Plant  Under  Construction.  Fig.  76 


each  hill,  i  he  cidtivation  method.s  folloAA'f'd  nt'cessi- 
tate  stniight  roAvs.  Three  iiud  often  four  cuttings 
!ire  set  in  each  hill.  Differences  of  ojiinion  and 
jirtictice  there  are,  and  the  number  AA'hich  it  is  ad- 
A'isable  to  .set  is  in  a  mea.sure  dejiendent  on  the 
sy.steiu  of  tniining  emjiloyed.  The  fourth  root  is 
set  as  ti  measure  of  jn-ecaution  against  the  jAossibiiity 
of  loss  by  rotting  or  injury  of  one  or  more  of  the 
cuttings  after  they  are  set  out. 

KARI.E  AVILLIAM  GAGE. 


A  REAiiEK  back  among  the  hills  writes,  “my  ink  is 
frozen  and  so  I  use  a  jiencil.”  This  means  ink  may 
freeze,  but  his  spirit  Avill  thaAv  out  his  troubles. 
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^  Burpee’s 
Sweet  Peas 
SIX  STANDARD  SPENCERS 

P  oc  we  will  mail  one 
r or  each  of 

the  following : 

Cherub,  rich  creamy  rose 
Decorator,  .rosy  terracotta 
Hercules,  soft  rose  pink  self 
Jack  Tar,  bronzy  violet-bine 
King  White,  large,  pure  white 
Orchid,  beautiful  orchid  color. 
“The  Burpee  Leaflet  on 
Sweet  Pea  Culture”  with 
eachcollection.  If  purchased 
separately  the  above  would 
cost  65c. 

Burpee’s  Annual 

The  leading  American  Seed  CaUdog 

j  216  pages  with  103  color¬ 
ed  illustrations.  Itismailed 
free  to  those  who  write  for  it. 
A  post  card  will  do.  Write 
for  your  copy  today  and  mention  this  paper. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co. 

Burpee  Buildings  Philadelphia 


ff*  »  Clover 

lonman  s  Seed 


Easily  pastes  all  tests. 

l8t.HIGHESTinPUIl- 
ITY,  free  from  danger¬ 
ous  weed  seeds, 

2nd,  HARDIEST,  pro¬ 
duced  in  short,  cold 
seasons  of  the  North. 
3rd.  GERMINATION 
HIGH,  practically 
every  seed  will  grow. 

Assures  you  more  hay 
from  overy  acre, 

Hoffman’s  Seed  Book 

gives  you  the  facts  on 
Seed  you w  i  1 1  buy  th is 
Spring.  Oli'ers  choic¬ 
est  strains  of  Clovers, 
Alfalfa,  Corn,  Oats, 
Maine -grown  Pota¬ 
toes,  Field  Peas  and 
Beans;writetodayfor 
your  copy,  it’s  free; 
samples  too,  if  you 
mention  this  paper. 

A.H.HOFFMAN.Inc. 

Landitrillc* 

Lancaster  County,  Penna. 


A  New  Way 
To  Buy  Sms 


Write 


Send  for 
FREE  Book 

write  today  for  the  new 
’  ^  Isbell’s  1918  Seed  Catalog. 
Get  your  seeds  direct  from  our 

Michigan  farms  at  money-saving 
’  prices.  Isbell’s  Michigan  grown, 
hardy  field  and  garden  seeds  are 
famous  for  their  earliness,  quality 
and  big  yields.  Send  post  card  for 
Free  Samples  of  field  seeds  you  want. 
^Catalog  gives  particulars  of  our  new 
Test  plan,  which  proves  Ubell 
Seeds  before  you  plant. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO. 

878  Mechanic  Street  rv^rfie  i 
Jackson  J  j]^ 
Mich. 


Have  satisfied  thousaniU  of 
arowere.  Got  fresh  vegetables  from 
your  garden  all  flupuner.  Try  our 

5  Choice  Vegetables  10c 

1  plct.  each  postpaid  of  the  following  poplar 
varieties.  Tomato,  Early  Jewel;  Lottnes,  Big 
Boston ;  Best,  Detroit  Dark  Red ;  Rad¬ 
ish,  Scarlet  Globe;  Carrot,  Denver 
Hmf  1/Ong.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

CATALOG  FREE 

Ck>ntalns  valuable  InforiMtion  on  suc- 
ccsefui  gardening.  Lieta  all  stMUard 
aorta  of  vegetable,  flower  and  field  aecds. 

holmes-letherman  seed  CO 

Box  Sll 
CANTON, 


Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


“Safety  First” 

Applied  to  Fruit  Growing 
During  the  past  ft'w  years  “.safety  first” 
has  bean  so  jiopitlarizPtl  by  railroads, 
citios,  large  mining  and  mannfaetnring 
industrio.s  and  automobile  as.soeiations 
that  no  two  words  are  more  familiar  to 
(he  reading  public  than  these.  On  seeing 
those  wttrd.s,  “safety  first,”  our  first 
thought  connects  tlit'in  with  safety  to  life 
and  limb;  but  they  apply  equally  well  to 
safi'ty  in  investments  and  business  man¬ 
agement.  The  fruit  grower  not  only 
makes  an  investment  wlimi  he  starts  bis 
orchards  or  vineyards;  but  in  the  case 
of  trc'e  fruits  it  is  a  long-time  investment, 
into  which  he  jiiits  n<»t  only  land  and 
money,  but  often  the  very  best  years  of 
his  life.  Many  mistakes  are  more  or  le.ss 
beyond  the  control  of  the  gritwer.  but 
many  gr(;wers  have  suffered  severe  disap¬ 
pointment  and  financial  los-s  by  making^ 
mistakes  in  choosing  varieties,  and  every 
fruit  grower  will  do  well  to  take  “safety 
first”  as  a  watchword  win  n  choosing  va¬ 
rieties  for  a  commercial  planting. 

\  mistake  in  setting  a  variety  of  straw¬ 
berries  not  adaiited  to  your  soil  or  your 
mark(‘t  can  be  corrected  in  a  eonjile  (if 
years.  If  in  bush  fruits,  it  will  take 
twice  as  long  or  longer  to  correct.  A 


A  California  Hop  Field.  Fig.  77.  See  page  185 

mistake  in  peach  varieties  may  take  four 
to  siv  years  to  discover,  and  as  many 
more  to  correct,  but  a  mi.stake  in  apides 
may  not  be  discovered  for  15  ye.ars.  and 
with  another  15  years  for  correction  it  is 
surely  a  discouraging  situation,  and  often 
goes  uncori'ccted. 

Sometimes  these  mistakes  art'  due  to 
choosing  standard  varieties  tliat  do  not 
prove  adajited  to  the  grower's  soil  or 
climatit-*  conditions ;  but  oftener  the  mis¬ 
take  is  due  to  choosing  new,  untried  va¬ 
rieties  with  nothing  to  back  tht'in  aside 
from  the  eloquence  of  the  agent  and  a 
gorgeous  colored  plate ;  or  the  eloquence 
may  be.  transferred  to  the  pag*is  of  a  cata¬ 
logue,  at'companied  by  glowing  testimoni¬ 
als  from  here,  there  and  nowhere,  the  full 
addrt'sses  having  bet'ii  withheld  out  of 
consideration  for  the  te.stimouial  writers’ 
extreme  modesty. 

Think  ba<-k  and  try  to  remember  the 
new  varieties  of  fruits  offered  during  the 
past  20  years.  Then  chet'k  up  with  the 
varieties  offered  today,  and  .sec  how  many 
have  drop))ed  into  oblivion.  Some  have 
proved  worthy  of  continued  cultivation, 
at  least  in  some  sections,  but  how  few 
are  these  in  comparison  with  those  that 
have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  Some  still 
exist  only  because  some  one  made  the 
mistake  of  planting  them  instead  of  a 
tri^l  and  time  variety.  I  heard,  a  year 
ago,  of  a  man  who  had  200  Spencer 
Seedless  apple  trees.  Do  you  envy  liim? 
If  you  do,  get  out  your  back  volumes 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  carefully  peruse 
“Puldi.sher’s  Desk.” 

Many  have  made  the  mistake  of  plant¬ 
ing  varieties  tlmt  are  the  very  best  in 
some  sectious  but  are  not  adapted  to 
others.  York  Imiierial  has  been  planted 
too  far  north  for  full  develojiment.  The 
same  is  true  of  Winesap,  .Tonathan, 
Grimes  and  Staymaz’.  Baldwin  is  not 
hardy  enough  to  n:  a  long-lived  tree 

in  some  of  the  colder  sections  of  New 
York.  Newtown  Pippin  is  not  adapted 
over  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  and 


reaches  perfection  only  in  limited  areas. 
Some  red  varieties  will  not  take  on 
enough  color  on  ertain  soils,  while  R.  I. 
Greening  on  light  warm  soils  colors  too 
freely  for  markets  that  demand  a  green 
Greening.  The  Dehnvare  grape  does  not 
reach  full  perfection  ou  some  .soils  where 
Goneord  seems  right  at  home,  and  Ca¬ 
tawba  is  grown  successfully  in  New  York 
only  in  the  Keuka  region.  Hill's  Chili, 
Triumph  and  Caiman  peaches  will  often 
give  a  crop  in  the  colder  st'ctions  when 
the  Crawfords  are  a  conqilete  failure. 

Before  you  make  a  eommercial  planting 
tif  fruit  get  posted  on  the  behavior  of 
varieties  in  your  immt'dlate  vicinity. 
Talk  it  over  with  yonr  townsmen  and 
next-door  neighbors,  write  your  e.\))eri- 
ment  stations  and  take  stock  of  your  per¬ 
sonal  observations.  Then  make  “safety 
th'st'*  your  watchword,  and  choose  your 
varieties;  keeping  in  mind  the  demands 
of  your  market,  whether  you  are  willing 
to  give  the  time  and  attention  necessary 
to  handle  the  very  tender  varieties  suc¬ 
cessfully,  that  certain  varit'ties  have 
Viroven  their  value  in  your  vicinity  and 
that  you  cannot  hojie  t.o  gi’ow  a  variety 
under  unfavorable  conditions  to  compete 
with  the  same  variety  gi-owu  in  a  section 
where  conditions  are  idt'al. 

If  yon  fet'l  some  of  the  new  varieties 
are  desirable,  set  aside  a  corner  of  the 
orchard  and  dedicate  it  to  experiment 
and  exix'rit'iice,  or  look  upon  it  ns  a  home 
orchard  for  supplying  the  family  with 
fruit  and  yourself  with  amusement.  One 
oi*  two  trees  of  a  variety  are  enough  for 
testing,  and  some  day  yon  will  be  glad 
tliert'  are  not  more  of  some  of  them.  The 
time  of  the  new  catalogue  is  here,  and  as 
we  turn  the  jiages  of  out'  after  another 
we  can  fed  the  coming  Siiring  and  the 
bursting  buds  in  our  veins;  we  can  see 
the  trees  wliite  with,  bloom,  the  rt'dden- 
ing  strawberries,  the  mellowing  apples, 
the  golden  pears  and  juicy  peaches,  the 
inirple,  red  and  white  grapes,  and  then 
with  cellars  filled  with  Winter  fruit  we 
can  fairly  smell  the  rich  aroma,  until  we 
come  hack  to  the  rt'alization  that  .some  of 
last  year’s  promises  are  still  at  hand, 
and  we  get  and  devour  a  few  crisp,  juicy 
Northern  Spys.  Home  of  ns  may  later 
drt'am  of  spray  mixtures  and  hissing 
nozzles,  of  hugs,  worms,  seal),  blights, 
frosts,  hail  and  winds;  but  with  the  ris¬ 
ing  sun  man  will  assert  his  superiority 
over  these  forces  of  natmire,  and  with 
renewed  courage  will  jilan  to  conquer  in 
spite  of  all  di.sconragements.  Then  in  the 
cool  of  the  morning  clu'ck  over  that  list  of 
new  varieties  for  trial,  and  raise  the  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  true  and  tried  varieties,  keep¬ 
ing  before  yon  the  watchword,  “Safety 
First.”  G.  R.  s. 


Write  For  This 
Doubie  Value 


Quality — Price 

m  The  **Know-How’* 

AN  U  of  Success 

The  shortagre  of  frott— higher-than-ever  fnilt 
prices— gives  every  one  a  reason  to  plant  fruit 
trees— and  plant  quick/  But— first  get  the 
double-value  of  Stark  Trees  at  Stark  prices  plus 
the  Stark  102  years  of  Orchard  Experience  and 
Know-How— your  safest  guide  to  quick  and  big¬ 
gest  fruit  and  money  returns.  Write  for  Two  Free 
20x12  inch  Boofcs— double  value  in  orchard-success 
information— and  Freight  Prepaid  Offer  on 

Stark  Bro’s 

Money-Making  Trees 


r  pro 

LXbe  Money  Tree  of  the  Farm) .  Golden  Delicious 
(our  new,  exclusive  variety— New  Queen 
of  Golden  Apples)  —  pro¬ 
nounced  by  anthori 


ties  to  be  superior  in 
every  way  to  Grimes 
Golden.  J.  H.  Hale  and 
Stark  Early  Elberta 
Peachesandall  theother 
Stark  Bro’s  improved 
young  -  bearing  apple, 
peach ,  pear,  plum ,  cherry 
and  other  fruit  trees. 
Write  tonight.  These  two 
books  are  wolth  "their 
weight  in  gold”  to  anyone 
who  plants  any  fruit. 

STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES 

Box  62  At  Louisiana,  Mo.  Since  1816 


Lime  for  Spraying  Purposes 

Can  we  sucoessfully  ns<*  hydrated  lime 
in  place  of  stone  lime  for  making  the  lime- 
snlphnr  mixturi!?  .t.  s.  k. 

There  seem.s  to  be  no  reason  why  hy¬ 
drated  lime  cannot  be  used  in  place  of 
stone  lime  in  making  lime-suliihnr  mixture, 
provided  heat  is  used  as  an  aid  in  dissol¬ 
ving  the  suliihur.  The  self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur  which  i.s  used  as  a  Summer  spray 
ou  peaches,  depends  uiioii  the  heat  of 
the  slaking  lime  to  dissolve  the  sulphur, 
a  small  proportion  only  coming  into  solu¬ 
tion.  If  much  suliphur  is  disssolved, 
there  is  a  danger  of  injuring  the  foliage ; 
if  none  is  dissoved,  the  mixture  is  not 
very  effective  as  a  fungicide.  Therefore 
hydrated  lime  cannot  he  used  in  a  self- 
boiled  mixture.  In  making  lime-sulphur 
by  means  of  heat,  both  the  diluted  mix¬ 
ture  and  the  concentrate,  the  hydrated 
lime  can  be  used.  The  quantity  .should 
be  increased  by  about  one-third  over  that 
recommended  for  stone  lime.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  New  York  (Geneva)  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  a  few  years 
ago,  in  Bulletins  320  and  330,  recom¬ 
mended  the  following  formula :  Stone 

lime,  3G  pounds;  sulphur,  80  pounds, 
w;iter.  50  gallons. 

If  hydrated  lime  is  to  be  substituted 
for  stone  lime,  about  4S  or  50  pounds 
should  be  used  instt'ud  of  .30.  In  otlier 
formulas  requiring  heat,  it  may  be  used 
if  the  quantity  by  weiglit  be  increased 
in  the  same  proportion,  w.  E.  britton. 

Conn.  State  Futomologist. 


PEES  atHalFAsenfslrices 


Apple,  a  Yr.,  6-7  ft.,  18c. — 1-5  ft.,  Sc. 

I’each,  1  Yr.,  6-6  ft.,  11c — 3-4  ft.,  6o. 

6  y\ssorted  Bearing  Age  Trees  for  $1.70. 

First  Clas.«  Ti'ees  and  Safe  PelivtM  y  Guaranteed. 

Free  Catalog  of  Complete  Line. 

Tin;  W  .M.  J.  KEILLY  M'KSKIMES 
54  Ossian  St.,  •  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  by  Certified  Grower 


JONES’  NUT  TREES 

My  Jmrdy  Pcniisylvania-jfrown 
trt*eH  are  the  best  obtainable. 
Pe<’4in8,  Eiifclish  and  Hlack  Wal¬ 
nut,  8hafrt»arkH,  cte.,  all  budded 
or  (rrafted  trees,  no  seeiiliiitf.s. 
Attractive  cataloj^uc*  Tree. 

Th«  Nut 
Specialist 


F.  JONES, 


B<)\  K. 


B.INfMSTKU,  1’.4. 


OOD  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
.sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  Illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY.  Rockford,  IIL 


GET  THIS  BOOK  FREE 

_  »lls  bow  to  cut  liYinft  cost  througo 
’productiro  Bardens.  Why  our  Pure, 
Teeted  FanD,  Garden  ana  Flower 
r  Seed  rrowa  the  bigreat  crop*  ~  the 
/  finest  flowera.  A  beautiful  112 
f  page  book  in  colors:  Describes 
,  new  1918  ^rictiee  vegetables  i 
and  flowers.  Uandsomely  lilus- 
kted;  beautiful  home  grounds.  ' 

—  -» - osrdens, 

_  _ _ .  .v..— delight! 

I Be^y- growers*  book!  An  orchardist**  manual! 

IPIan  your  1918  garden  from  this  vaiaabte  book, 
liowsy  Bros«*Co.*l>opt.  27  WateHoo$low« 


■  postal  !nted;  beautiful  home  groun 

I  gate  it*  . 

■landscaping.sbnjbbery.oreharda^anne. 
■dictionary  on  gardening!  Flower  lover's  deligbl 

■  KMvIrt  An  AroharrlMl'a  mantiall 


Bumper  Cr&D 


Boat  all  for  yield — 90  to  lOO  bushels^ 
an  acre;  heads  and  grain  extra-big; 
straw  stiff,  scarcely  ever  lodges. 

e  FORD’S  SOUND  SEEDS  »• 

Increase  food  production.  Send  today  for  , 
free  catalog  of  Vegetable.  Farm  and  r  lower  I 
Seeds— Best  Seeds  o£  Best  Varieties  only. 
FORD  SEED  CO.,  Box  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio  i 


VICK’S  GUIDE 

For  Ca  years  the  leading  authority 
Now  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Pof 
J  Seeds.  IMants  and  Bulbs.  Better  iq-iq 
Keady  than  over,  .'fend  for  free  copy  today.  1 1  o 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 
39  Stone  Street 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  Flower  City 


Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to 
•  be  Webdless  and  free  from  dead  grains. 
Tliey  will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary 
field  seeds,  nearly  always  adding  enough  to 
the  crop  to  pay  for  tlicmselvea  Samples  and 
catalog  including'dlow  to  Know  flood  Seeds”  free. 
Write  today.  O.U.SCBTTic  SO.NSCO.,loO  Bain  SUjXarysvlIU.O. 


CloverSeed 

Our  high  grades  of  Gr.ass  seeds  are  tlie  most  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  recleaned.  Highest  in  Purity 
and  Germination.  We  Pay  the  freight.  Catalog 
and  Samples  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

CLICKS  SEED  FARMS,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

Thr«e  earliest  vegetables  in  cultivation  for  10c.  One 
packet  each.  Robinson's  Earliest  Tomato,  Farllost 
Round  Red  Radiah.  Earliest  Lettuce.  10c  to  new 
customers.  Regular  price  SOe.  CATALOG  FRBK. 

C.  N.RobmkQn&StOs»09pt«9lfBaltimore^d. 
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(Pardoners  are  busy  everywhere  study¬ 
ing  over  the  191S  edition  of  seedsmen’s 
catalogues,  in  an  effort  to  frame  the 
season’s  order  for  seeds.  When  it  comes 
to  the  choice  of  suitable  varieties  of  the 
various  sorts  of  vegetables,  it  is  con¬ 
fusing  to  the  best  of  us  to  select  some¬ 
thing  that  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
home  garden,  for  under  each  A'egetable 
there  may  be  as  many  as  two  dozen  or 
more  variety  names.  Of  course  many  of 
these  are  merely  old.  familiar  varieties, 
renamed,  while  others  are  worthless,  and 
still  others  are  especially  adapted  to 
commercial  culture  only.  There  is  not 
very  much  in  a  name  when  one  comes 
to  seed  catalogues,  and  still  less  depend¬ 
ence  can  be  placed  on  the  nice  flattering 
descriptions  and  pretty  pictures.  One 
should  have  clearly  in  mind  the  qualities 
which  a  suitable  variety  should  have  for 
the  home  garden,  and  perhaps  by  select¬ 
ing  carefully  from  the  seedsman's  juiz- 


gardener,  who  wants  to  extend  the  nat¬ 
ural  season  of  the  fresh  vegetables  by 
keeping  in  storage  for  Winter  use. 

While  it  is  totally  impossible  to  name  a 
list  of  varieties  that  would  fit  in  with 
all  locations  and  types  of  soil,  as  well  as 
with  the  individual  gardener’s  ideas  of 
what  is  desirable,  it  is  possible,  from  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation,  to  suggest  a 
number  of  varieties  which  seem  espe¬ 
cially  well  adapted  to  growing  in  the 
homo  garden.  Such  a  list  may  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  assistance  to  the  new  recruits 
in  the  gardening  game.  To  assist  such 
gardeners  the  following  list  of  varieties 
is  suggested  for  use  in  the  home  garden : 
Khubarb,  Victoria ;  parsley.  Dwarf  Per¬ 
fection  ;  onions.  Yellow  Globe  sets  for 
green  onions  and  Summer  use,  Southport 
Yellow  or  Ited  Gloibe  seed,  for  late  cro]i 
of  dry  onions  for  Winter  storage;  spinach. 
Pdoom.sdale  Savoy ;  mustard,  Plack 
(’Jiinese;  turnip.  I’lirple-toj)  White  Globe 


[alone  v*  Bros.&^VellsjCo.’ 


DANVILLE  M  .Y. 


A  fruit  grower  wrote  to  a  promi¬ 
nent  Dansville  man  inquiring 
about  us,  this  is  what  he  answered: 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co.  have  built  up  the 
largest  nurseries  in  New  York  State  by  protecting 
their  customers  with  a  guarantee  of  absolute  satis¬ 
faction,  by  throwing  in  for  good  measure  accuracy 
in  recording  and  filing  orders,  extra  care  in  pack¬ 
ing,  expert  advice  and  information  on  varieties  (when 
requested),  and  by  quoting  a  wholesale  price  for  A-1 
quality  stock  which  gives  them  enough  profit  to  do  business 
on  a  business  basis.  T^ey  have  been  in  business  34  years,  and  are  rated  $35,000.00 
first  grade  credit  in  Bradstreets.’’ 

HERE  IS  OUR  STATEMENT  TO  YOU 

We  know  thar  the  best  trees  skill  and  money  can  produce  are  none  too  good  for 
the  FRUIT  GROWERS.  That’s  why  for  over  34  years 

Maloney  Fruit  Trees 

VINES,  SHRUBS,  BERRIES  AND  ORNAMENTS 

have  been  constantly  improving  in  quality  until  they  are  recoRnized  as  the  standard  wherever 
nursery  stock  is  planted.  That’s  why  we  receive  letters  like  this  from  our  customers: — 


C’oponliaeen  Market  Succession  (lharloston  Wakefield 

Three  Good  Cabbages  for  Home  and  Truck  Garden 


zling  array  of  variety  names  and  de¬ 
scriptions,  together  with  several  season.s’ 
experience  in  the  garden,  a  list  of  varie¬ 
ties  will  be  obtained  which  not  only  make 
good  in  the  particular  locality  .  where 
grown,  but  also  fill  the  g.-irdener’s  ideas 
as  to  (juality,  etc.  Many  of  our  neAV 
coiqt.s  of  war  gardouens  perhaps  do  not 
know  that  varieties  of  the  same  vegeta¬ 
ble  differ  es.sentially  excejtt  in  name,  and 
this  idea  nifiy  come  near  tbe  truth  where 
seedsmen  have  multiplied  the  list  of 
varietal  names  for  trade  purposes  only. 
Yet  in  all  of  our  commonly  cultivated 
vegetables,  there  are  very  distinct  types, 
which  have  gradually  been  developed 
through  long  years  of  selection  to  meet 
differtuit  reiiuirements  as  to  soil,  season, 
l)rodu<-ti\eness  and  many  other  factors. 
Perhaps  the  diff(‘rence  in  season  and  in 
tiible  quality  iire  f(';ilines  which  first  in¬ 
terest  tin'  grow<‘r  of  vegetables  for  hoim' 
use.  Whih'  hi>me  gard-uiers  want  early. 


for  early  Spring  ivlantiug,  )l’urple-top 
Striip-leafed  and  rutabagas  for  Summer 
idanting  for  Winter  use;  lettuce.  Grand 
Itapids  of  tbe  leaf  type  and  May  King 
of  the  heading  type  for  early  Spring 
planting ;  radish,  ffV'hite-tipped  Scfirlet 
for  early  Spring,  White  Icicle  for  late 
Spring  and  Summer,  and  White  Celestial 
for  AVinter  use ;  peas,  Gradus  or  Alaska 
for  early.  Potlatch  or  Telephone  for 
second  early ;  Irish  potatoes,  Irish  Cob¬ 
bler  or  Early  Ohio  for  the  early  crop. 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  late  crop  and 
AVinter  storage  ;  ivarsnips.  Hollow  Crown; 
beets,  Detroit  Dark  Red  for  Spring 
crop,  and  Edmonds  Blood  Turnip  for 
Fall  use  and  AA'inter  storage ;  carrots, 
Ilal'f-lona  Danvers ;  cabbage,  CopenV 
hagen  for  early,  and  either  Savoy,  Rock 
Red  or  Danish  Roubd-head  for  late ; 
beans.  Stringless  Greenpod  for  first  croj) 
of  snaps.  Refugee  AA’ax  for  the  later 
crii)) ;  among  tin*  Lima  beans.  Burpee 


Standard  Varieties  of  Lettuce 


P.F.  Normel,  Heckman,  Pa., writes: — 
“The  500  Champion  Peach  Trees 
bought  of  you  are  bearing  this  year, 
I  am  well  pleased.” 


John  H.  Schiesser,  Wenonah,  N.  J., 

writes: — “Rosea  received  today— look 
good- — dandy  roots,  feel  sure  they  will 
do  fine.” 


A.  W.  Colvin,  Schellburg,  Pa.,  writes: — “The  1,000  trees  arrived  in  excellent 
condition.  Many  thanks  for  the  fine  stock  you  have  sent  me.  I  have 
always  found  your  word  as  good  as  gold  bonds.” 


Every  Maloney  tree  is  budded  by  one  of  the  firm  from  trees  of  known  bearing  ability.  We  positively 
guarantee  every  tree  we  send  out  to  be  TRUE  TO  NAME  AND  ABSOLUTELY  HEALTHY. 

For  the  men  who  cannot  come  to  us  we  have  prepared  a  handsome  wholesale  Catalogue  with  colored  illus¬ 
trations,  full  of  facts  about  our  business  and  our  trees.  It  shows  you  how,  by  using  modern  business  methods 
and  cost  systems,  we  are  able  to  sell  our  A-1  Quality  Trees  direct  fo  you  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only.  Put  your 
nursery  problem  up  to  us.  We  arc  the  largest  growers  in  New  York  State  and  will  supply  exactly  what  you 
want  when  you  want  it. 

Send  Today  for  Big  FREE  Wholesale  Catalogue 

illustrated  in  colors.  See  why  the  grower  is  the  only  man  who  can  absolutely  know  that  he  is  sending  what 
you  ord;r.  We  will  also  send  you  free  a  valuable  book  “S/irufcs  a/irf //oat  fo  Grow  Them.  ”  Send  a 
postal  now — we  have  what  you  want  and  will  guarantee  satisfaction  or  refund  you  your  money. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  46  East  Street,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

DANSVILLE’S  PIONEER  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 


igger  Crops  of  Better  Fruit 
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America  will  demand  more  and  better  fruit  after  the  war 

Europe  also,  with  its  prehards  ravaged  and  destroyed,  must 
look  to  America  for  its  supply  of  fruit.  Don't  be  caught  with 
your  orchards  going  out  of  bearing.  Plant  this  Spring,  and 
get  ahead  of  the  slow-minded.  Barnes’  trees  are  grown 
in  the  bleak  New  England  climate.  They  grow  vigor¬ 
ously,  bear  early,  bringing  quick  returns. 

Make  up  your  planting  list  from  our  selected  assort¬ 
ment  of  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  and  Small  Fruits. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

mes  Brothers  Nursery  Co 

Box  8  Yalesville.  Conn* 


You’ll  Never  Regret  Planting 


the  trees  that  Kelly  Bros.  sell.  Ilardy,  Northern-grown  stock — tfiey  thrive 
and  bear  bountifully.  No  need  to  worry  about  disease.  The  Kelly  guarantee 
covers  that.  And  when  you  plant  a  Kelly  Northern  Spy  you  needn't  fear 
that  the  tree  will  bear  I’lppins. 

'True-to-nauie  is  more  than  a  mere  phrase  witli  Kelly. 

Direct-to-you  low  priccH,  choice  varieties  and  a  rock-bound  guarantee  are  big  features  of 
Kelly  Service. _ Write  for  1“  I H  Free  Catalog 

KELLY  BROS.  Wholesale  Nurseries 
66  Main  Street  -  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


mid-.soa.soii  and  lato  vai’iotic.s  iii  oi'dvr 
to  have  a  .sufft's.sion  of  the  cro))  over  a 
long  sea.son.  perhaps  thi'  same  crop  is 
only  profitable  to  tht*  <-<iinmercial  gi'ower 
at  one  of  these  seasons.  Giqierally  ii  dif¬ 
ferent  variety  is  better  for  the  gai'doner 
than  that  which  cominereial  growers  in 
the  same  secthm  use.  for  <inality  and  not 
quantity  or  productiveness  is  the  main 
object  with  the  home-g;irdenei-.  Then 
too,  the  gardener  wants  a  continuous 
supply  for  a  long  season  rathei-  thiui  a 
crop  which  matures  iiractically  at  the 
same  time.  This  distinction  is  clear  in 
case  of  crops  like  Ciibhage,  lieans,  peas 
or  tomatoes.  Shipiiing  (piality  and  mar¬ 
ket  appearance,  so  important  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  grower,  are  really  undesirable 
in  many  oases  to  the  home  gardener,  be¬ 
cause  very  rarely  are  these  qualities  com¬ 
bined  or  correlated  with  fine  table  quality. 
On  the  other  liand.  keeping  qmility  in 
storage  may  he  desired  only  hy  the  home 


Bush  I.inui  is  sat is^actery,  while  Sieva, 
a  small-seeded  pole  variety,  does  wellj 
when  supported  on  a  trellis  or  planted 
alongside  the  garden  wall.  Sweet  corn. 
Golden  I’.antaiu  is  of  the  highest  (piality 
among  the  extra  earlies,  AATiite  C’ob  Cory 
follows  as  a  second  early,  while  Country 
Gentleman  is  the  heavy-yielding  variety 
for  main-crop  and  canning  purposes. 
Stowell’s  Evergreen  may  be  planted  for 
the  late  crop.  Tomatoes,  one  of  the  im¬ 
proved  strains  of  Ejirliana  for  the  extra 
eiirly  crop,  with  Bonny  Best.  .Tune  Pink 
or  Dwarf  Stone  following  for  the  main 
crop  and  for  canning  purposes.  Sweet 
peppers,  Chinc'se  Giant,  hot  peppers. 
Long  Chili ;  cucumbers.  Long  Green  for 
slicing,  and  gherkins  for  pickles ;  innsk- 
melons,  a  greon-fieshed  strain  of  Rocky 
Ford,  or  Netted  Gem  or  Hackensack; 
watermelons,  Keckly  Sweet  for  early  and 
Florida  Favorite  for  the  late  crop.  Sum- 
f Continued  on  page  ISrH 


Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Vines,  Shrubs  If  ^wif 

to  slow  freight  service  this  year  ?  We  prepay  express  charges  and  guarantee  quick, 
safe  delivery  of  your  order.  We  challenge  any  reliable  competitor  to  furnish  better 

trees,  to  beat  our  prices  and  prepay  e.\pro3a  diaries  to  your  door.  You  will  please  drop  a  postal  at  once 
for  our  bljr  48-paRe  illuHtrntvu  cataloR'. 

THE  ROWAN  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  DansvilUe,  N.  Y. 


Hill's  38  Hardy 
Ei  V  Cilf  Vllf  lllin9TesteilVarieties 

All  b&rdy,  vigorous  and  veil  rooted.  W«  ehlp  ^Yerjwhere. 
^Vrlte  for  free  Evergreen  book  anl  CO  OreM  Bftrgaia  sheet. 

0.  RILL  NURSERY  CO..  Box  2121  Dundse.  IIL 


ililSGRAPE-VINES 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Dea- 
cripiivecatalogfreo.  LEWIS  ROESCH.BoxL.Fredonla.N.Y. 


YOU  NEED  THIS  FRUIT  GUIDE 

It  lists  and  accurately  describes  dependable  varieties  of 
Apples,  Peaches.  Pears,  Plums.  Cherries  and  Small  Fruits. 
For  30  years  we  have  been  growing  hardy,  strong-rooted 
trees — all  budded  from  bearing  orchards.  Every  variety  of 
peach  la  first  tried  out  In  our  famous  test  orchard.  Send  a 
postal  to-day  for  this  free  80-page  illustrated  Erult  Guide. 
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DIBBLES 
SEEDFABMS 

Headquarters 

jri>v 

Farm  Seeds 


Over  100,000  bushels  instock 

D.  B.  BRAND  ALFALFA, 
CLOVER  and  GRASS  SEEDS 

The  highest  grade  obtainable. 
SEED  OATS.  TJeavy  weight  and 

J  wentieth  Century: 
heavy,  bright,  thorougliiy  rccleaned, 
enormously  productive. 

r’fkDM  Best  three  Flint  va- 

SEED  CORN, 

Dents  for  crop  or  the  Silo.  Average 
germination,  all  stock  tested  so  far  above 
iM)  per  cent,  several  lots  98  per  cent. 

i>rk'TaxrkiP'«  I’est  fifteen  varieties. 

ru  1 A  I  U1C,». 

,  from  barrels  to  car  loads. 


_  • 

Practical  Handling  of  Swamp  Muck 


How  to  Get  It  Out  Cheaply 


EVERYBAg'i 

Jtas.iT4QL 
showijjx 

yimnf 

vtcl 


quantity 

.•\lso  full  stocks  of  Spring  Wheat,  R.arley,  I'ield 
and  Soy  Ueans.  Canada  l-'ield  J’eas,  Buck¬ 
wheat,  Millet,  Vetch,  Bape,  etc. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  highest 
class,  most  complete  Farm  Seed  Book 
published  arid  special  Price  List  FREE. 


Address,  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower 

Box  B  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Prices  right  as  we  sell  "From  our  Farms  to  yours" 


Have  a  Successful  Garden 

HARRIS  SEEDS  are  used  by  the  best  market  gar¬ 
deners  because  by  careful  selection  and  breeding  we 
have  wonderfully  improved  some  varieties.  Pri¬ 
vate  gardens  can  obtain  better  results  because  all 
varieties  are  tested  and  the  percentage  that  will 
germinate  is  marked  on  the  label  so  you  can  tell 
just  how  many  will  grow  before  you  sow  them. 
Harris  is  the  Seedman  who  tells  you  the  result  of^ 
his  tests.  Send  for 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lo:t 
Tells  how  many 
will 


urow 


our  FREE  Catalog  of 
Vegetable,  Field  and 
Flower  Seeds  —  Find 
out  about  the  Harris 
system  and  buy  these 
su  perior  seeds  direct  from 
our  farms  at  wholesale  prices. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 
23.  COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 


According  to  our  tests 

98  percent 

of  this  seed  germinates 


1  nn  ever-bearing  plants  $1 .25 

1  vU  STRAWBERRY  (postpaid)  1 

Progressive  or  Superb,  (ruar.mteetl  to  fruit  this 
year— and  to  reach  .vou  OK.  Also  hig'JOth  century 
Ralalntr  Proa  fully  describing  our  millions  of  small 
UdiaiUg  rioc  fj-uit  plants  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Get  the  hook  atonce.  Make  “Townsend's  way  your 
way.”  "  IF  IT’S  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  WE  BOT  ’EM.” 

E.  W.  Townsend,  R.  R.  25,  Salisbury,  Md. 


information  on  Strawberry  Cal  tore, 
easily  understood— 61  yearn  of  practical 
experience  growing  for  market.  Catalog 
describing  the  kinds  to  grow,  and  the 
only  wonderful  Fall  Everbearing,  40 
varieties,  newestand  beat.  Write  today, 
J.  T.  GARRISON  fle  SONS 
Box  A-2,  Woodntown,  N.  J. 


Mr.  Quick,  of  Ohio 

bought  $6  worth  of  Knight’s 
Strawberry  plants  and  sold 
his  crop  of  fruit  for  SKW.  You 
can  equal  that  record  with 

Knight’s  Berry  Plants 

Send  today  for  new  catatoguo 
of  all  kinds  of  berries. 

David  Knight  &  Son 
Box  so  Sawyer,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Grown  in  the  largest  strawberry  center  in  tlie  country 
I'Yesh  dug  direct  from  nursery  to  you.  All  lending 
varieties  including  Iho  EVEI5BEARERS.  .7.  II.  Marlin  of 
Virginia  liouglit  5,000  of  our  strawberry'  jiliints  in  1015 
and  in  1916  (jioked  154— .SS-qt.  crates  of  tine  I)en-ies. 
YOU  CAN  DO  AS 'WEED.  General  a.ssortment  of  other 
sm.'ill  fruit  plants,  Asi)arag>is  roots,  etc.  Produce  some¬ 
thing,  help  increase  our  country’s  food  supply.  Write 
for  free  Catalog,  wliieh  gives  prices,  describea  eacli 
variety,  tells  liow  to  plant. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Box  1.  SELBYVILLE,  DEL. 


(( 


Strawberry  Plants ThatGrow” 

■'PROGRESSIVE,”  BestP.'il  1-bearer;  .also .Standard .Tune 
sorts,  including  our  now  Seedling, "  COLLINS.”  Rasp- 
berrv.  Blackberry,  amlGrnite  Plants  in  Assortment- 
CATALOG  FREE.  C.  E.  WHITTEN'S  NURSERIES,  Box  11.  Bridgmtn,  Mich. 


Strawberry  Plants 

S.OOO.QOO  of  them  at  *2,50  per  1,000  .  0.  G.  Hamilton 
of  Mass,  says  "your  Plants  are  much  better  than  we 
usually  get  for  three  times  the  money.”  Catalog 
free.  Write  today.  C.  S.  Perdue,  Box  20,  Sliowell,  Md. 


Quality  Strawberry  Plants 

Our  free  catalogue  describing  the  best  new  and 
standard  varieties  at  reasonable  prices  is  ready  for 
mailing.  Send  for  one  at  once  and  save  money. 

W.  S.  TODD,  GRKKNWOOD,  DELAWARE 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

ON  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  .Many  other  varieties  and 
garden  loots  at  re.asonablo  prices.  Catalogue  FREE. 
AViitetoday  toA.K  WESTON  8  COMPANY, Bridainan, Mich. 


earlier  than  you  ever  had  before. 

It's  up  to  you  to  make  your 


\  It  s  up  to  you  to  make  your 

\\WAR  GARDEN 

a  booming  success  this  coming 
season.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with 
a  garden  like  the  other  fellow  — 
beat  him  to  if.  Have  a  garden 
that  you’ll  be  proud  oi.  No 
matter  how  backward  the 
Spring,  it’s  easy  with 

THE  BALL  SEED  &  PLANT  FORCER 

Send  for  my  Beautiful  BOOK  FREE.  It’s  chuck 
full  of  latest  developments  in  modern  gardening.  It 
gives  you  gardening  information  found  in  no  other  publi¬ 
cation.  It  tells  you  how  you  can  have  a  garden  with 
flowers  in  full  bloom  and  vegetables  for  your  table  a  month 
earlier  than  you  ever  had  before.  Just  drop  me  a  post 
card  and  I’ll  send  you  your  copy  by  return  mail. 
THE  BALL  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  K,  Glenside,  Pa, 


This  Spray  Outfit  Only 


QtvoxxrKrx Plante  MONEY  MAKING  VARIETIES 

strawberry  l  lants  reasonable  prices 

('at.'ilogue  Free.  Ba.sii,  Peury.Georgktown,  Dei.. 


Cornell’s  Dept,  of  Plant  Breeding 

WELCOME  SEED  OATS.  Pure,  recleaiied  seed  $1.75  per 
l)u.  ill  2.5  bu.  lots.  H.K.  Cranrlall,  Wila\vana,l’a. 


niir  U/or  Rorrlon  ""c  grand  success  if  you  fol- 

I  UUI  nal  udlUcll  low  tlie  expert  i)lantiiig  directions 
niid  tbo  two  practical  garden  diagrams  in  this  onr  brand 
new  booklet.  Send  10c  for  it  to  the  De  La  Mark  Co.,  44 
W.  37tli  St.,  New  York.  Catalog  “Countryside  Books”  free. 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


The  No.  1  U-R-E-K-A  Spray  Outfit  (fives  you  6 
to  8  ifallons  of  liquid  per  minute  at  a  pressure  of  175  lbs.  It  comes 
complete  with  100  Kullon  tank,  60  ft.  of  hose,  4  nozzles,  2-3  HP 
Heavi  Diiti  Gasoline  Engine  with  battery  iirnition.  It  is  the  most 
remarkabio  value  ever  placed  on  the  market.  It  (fives  you  a  regular 
mist  and  not  a  stream.  It  penetrates  to  all  parts  of  the  tree,  special 
attachments  can  be  had  for  sprayinfir  potatoes.  Catalog  free  for 
the  askinsr.  Buy  now  when  you  can  get  deliveries,  shipments  are 
slow,  place  your  order  to-day. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  Streets  New  York  City 

AU^ALFA 

AMTRICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

For  fifteen  years  our  advice  concerning  the  seedinil 
and  care  of  Alfalfa  meadows,  and  our  seed  for  sowing 
them,  have  been  standard  —  the  best  that  was  to  be 
had.  The  catalog  tells  how,  and  prices  the  seed, 
not  Turkestan,  “Dwarf  Alfalfa,”  which  we  refuse  to 
handle,  but  the  best  of  American  grown  seed,  in¬ 
cluding  usually  Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  great 
“Dakota  30,”  which  rivals  the  Grimm  itself. 

PniLIIA  Al  PAI  FA  Hansen’s  Siberian, 

UlUnini  HLritLrfl  the  greatest  variety  grown 
in  America.  We  have  the  genuine;  also  limited 
amounts  of  the  Siberian. 

CLOVER  and  GRASSES 

No  matter  how  critical  you  are  we  can  please  you. 

WING’S  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Are  grown  for  the  most  critical  trade.  Write  for  freS 
catalog.  Lists  many  new  and  rare  specialties. 

WiNO  Seed  Co.,  Box  ess  Mechanicsburq,  O. 

The  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices. 

Market  Gardener’s  Paper 

If  you  grow  vegetables,  send  25  cents  for  3  months’  trial 
subscription  and  find  out  wliat  you  liave  been  mi.^,s- 
iiig.  Do  it  today.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  b:ick. 

MARKET  GROWERS  JOURNAL,  603  Inter-Southern  Bldg.,  Louisville. Ky. 

M  np  Road’s  Groon  Mountain.  Wonderful  now 
I  variet.v.  Viel(lal30  bus.  to  aeu'e  At)solutely 
rustproof.  New  Catalog  FREE.  G.  A.  Read,  Charlotte,  Vt. 

Alfalfa  SPECIAL  Few  days  only.  Best,$l2Rii.  12  ll)s.  per 
Alldl  lu  acre,  Hard  seed  bed  best  A.  Bloomingdale.  Schenectady,  M.T 

UlkUnU/nnJar  SffO  BEAMS  Early  and  big  ci'oppers.  Order 
nniTcITOnuGr  now.  «E0.  K.  HOWDISH,  E.iieranre,  .\.  Y. 

Atlock  Farms  Strain  Asparagus  Seed  and  Roofs 

$5  per  lb.;  S7.50  per  M.;  .'i.OOO,  $5  per  M.  Idmitetl 
supply.  A.  F.  Kandolph,  Hound  Tlrook,  N.  J. 

PriiifTroao  STRAWBERRY  ANO  BLACKBERRY  PLANTS. 

rruiT  I  rees  sweet  potato  seeb  ano  vegetable  plants. 

Catalogue  free.  Michael  Dorgo,  Vineland,  N.  .1. 


Simplify  tiif,  AA  ork. — On  page  4  of 
Tiiu  11.  N.-A'.  roforoncp  is  inado  to  the 
|ti.s(‘  of  “Alnck  as  a  Fertilizor,’’  and  method 
'of  hiindling  it.  A.s  it  does  not  agree  with 
tny  own  exi»erience  in  tictual  iiracti(*e.  I 
tlionght  a  few  suggestions  might  not  he 
amiss.  Of  course,  conditions  vary  so 
mticli  iu  different  localities,  it  is  not  safe, 
alwtiys,  to  say  just  what  another  man 
can  or  cannot  do  with  this  or  that,  as  the 
use  of  the  word  imiiossible  truly  Ivas  its 
limitations.  However,  speaking  from  my 
own  jyersonal  expenence.  under  our  own 
conditions,  the  theory  that  muck  can  he 
Imndled  here  in  the  manner  described 
would  get  several  jolts.  Muck  that  we 
dug  early  in  the  AA'inter  and  placed  in 
piles,  exjiecting  if  to  dry  out  and  be  more 
easily  handled  Ititer,  did  dry  out,  to  .some 
extent,  .of  course,  but  even  with  as  mod¬ 
erate  a  AA’inter  a.s  we  had  last  year,  it 
froze  in  so  deej),  even  in  a  large  pile  (and 
the  higher  the  pile,  the  more  it  was  ex¬ 
posed.  and  the  deeper  it  froze  in),  that 
handling  and  hauling  from  the  jiiles  was 
too  oxjionsive  to  consider  at  all  and  had 
to  he  iibiindoned.  Tender  such  conditions 
a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  manure 
than  would  be  necessary  to  furnish  the 
germs  of  decay,  which  the  muck  lacks, 
would  hiive  to  he  tidded  to  lu-oducc  fer¬ 
mentation,  ii.si  tlie  wet  muck  would  not 
only  wet,  the  mtinure  hut  in  it  large  pile 
the  weight  would  pack  the  manure  .so 
I  tightly  while  wot  ttiid  cold,  together  with 
the  freezing  in  deep  of  the  outside  of  the 
pile,  would  exclude  the  air.  which  is  nece.s- 
sary  to  fermentation,  thus  camiing  the 
manure,  jireventing  fermentation,  and  ex¬ 
actly  the  ojiposite  result  would  be  ob¬ 
tained.  without,  as  refei-red  to,  Itirger  pro¬ 
portion  of  manure  than  iiecessai'y  were 
iuhh’d. 

AA’iiy  Considkr  Fkr.mkntatiox? — AA’hy 
try  to  r"'f  vlmt  is  not  iit  till  necessary? 
I  unders'an.l  from  I’rof.  Fippiu.  of  (’or- 
nell.  that  n.c  lottd  of  maiiui'c  to  10  lotids 
of  muck,  is  jilaced  in  layers  in  pile,  so  the 
water  draining  out  of  the  muck  down 
through  the  layers  of  manure  ctirries  with 
it  the  gi’rms  of  decay  from  tlie  manui’e 
to  lower  liiyers  of  muck.  Tlic  nei'cs.sity 
of  using  lime  or  imirl  with  the  muck 
would  dc))end  mucli  on  conditions  and  the 
crop  for  which  it  m.  t  (•.  he  used.  Many 
swiimji.s.  even  in  ti  secti.'i;  like  this  im- 
mediiite  vicanity,  natura'’v  deficient  in 
lime,  *are  nnderh'.id  witlt.  mail,  and  the 
water  coming  in  fi'om  sprlng.s  behtw  the 
layer  of  marl  hcljis  to  nmke  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  add  lime  in  any  form. 

l’oT.\TOK,s  Likk  It. — 'rhen.  too.  the  po¬ 
tato  thrives  in  a  slightly  ticid  soil,  and  I 
would  like  to  be  tilde  to  apply  more  muck 
per  iicre  over  our  entire  ftirm  than  would 
suit  a  potato.  That  truly  would  be  im¬ 
possible  in  our  case,  for  we  have  ajiplied 
it  fresh  from  the  swam]),  without  adding 
either  lime  or  manure,  to  land  that  was 
already  jiretty  good,  as  well  .tis  to  land 
that  was  quite  poor,  tiiid  as  heavy  as  40 
to  50  big  two-horse  load.s  ]ier  acre  in  some 
place.s.  The  thicker  it  wtis,  the  better 
Iiotiitoes  seemed  to  like  it.  They  might 
liave  liked  a  little  manure  with  it,  or  a 
little  lime,  or  iicrhap.s  some  more  iiotash 
and  ])liosi)horic  acid,  but  lacking  these 
extras,  they  went  alicad  and  did  business 
with  what  they  had.  like  some  jicople  have 
to  do.  If  one  has  to  wtiit  to  Imve  every¬ 
thing  just  right  before  he  starts  to  do 
ttiiything.  waits  for  favorable  weather 
and  an  easy  way  t>f  Imndling  the  muck, 
or  time  to  handle  it  in  the  manner  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  4.  the  imick  is  likely  to 
stay  in  the  swam])  ti  long  while  jind  the 
next  generation  may  wake  uj)  and  get  the 
good  of  it.  Many  it  farm  on  these  hills 
lias  been  rohtiod  and  .skinned  in  other 
wtiys*.  1  lit  the  vast  deposits  of  muck  tire 
waitu  lV)i‘  the  men  who  htive  the  grit  to 
take  liol’  of  it.  tiiid  the  h'ss  scientific 
mctliods  of  hitndliiig  and  htirricrs  jilaccd 
in  the  way  of  getting  good  from  these 
stores  of  fertility,  and  the  more  encour¬ 
agement  that  can  be  given  to  working 
them,  the  bettor. 

Thk  L.miok  Prohi.km. — The  i)lan  of 
l)iling  the  muck  and  mixing  with  manure 
and  lime,  ;is  rocommeiidod.  is  theoretic¬ 
ally  correct,  but  when  one  tries  to  ctirry 
it  out  on  a  large  .scale,  the  labor  liroblem 
has  to  be  considered,  and  the  tiinount  so 
Imndled  and  applied  would  necessarily  be 


much  smaller,  which  is  its  weak  point. 
Xo  one  can  haul  out  muck,  under  our  con¬ 
ditions.  drive  on  pile  and  dump  from 
bottom  of  wagon,  unless  pile  is  very  long, 
very  narrow,  and  very  shallow,  for  both 
team  and  wagon  would  be  in  full  dei)th. 
’I’o  make  ti  large  jiile  of  muck  from  it 
wiigon  would  necessitate  building  an  ele- 
viitcd  driveway,  or  unloading  each  load 
h.v  hiind.  A  more  jiractical  way  would  he 
to  use  a  carrier  from  swamp  to  pile  on 
dry  land,  from  which  it  could  be  hauled 
when  it  thawed  out.  Kven  dumping  from 
tlie  bottom  of  wagon  to  small  piles  iu 
c(dd  weather  makes  more  bother  cleaning 
it  off  the  wagon,  to  wliich  it  freezes 
qiiickl.v ;  also  the  dump  boards  soon  be¬ 
come  difficult  to  hitndle,  and  at  such  times 
it  is  quite  as  satisfiiccory  to  take  off  sides 
and  pull.  j)u.shi  and  scrape  the  load  off  at 
the  sides  in  small  piles  as  needed.  The 
stime  jipplies  to  the  use  of  bob-.sleighs. 
with  wliich  we  can  make  much  better 
progress  than  with  wheels,  and  in  either 
case  can  handle  the  material  to  much 
hotter  advttntage  when  the  surface  of  the 
swamp  is  frozen  hard  enough  to  hold  up 
team  and  load.  It.  is  not  onl.v  much  cti.sier 
to  load  when  we  can  haul  on  runners,  hut 
the  runners  do  not  cut  through  as  easily 
its  wheels  and  larger  and  heavier  loads 
can  he  hauled. 

From  Swamp  to  Fikld. — AA'e  got  out 
over  .‘too  two-horse  loads  the  jiast  AA'iiiter, 
and  applied  it  direct  from  swamp  to  field. 
Iltid  w''  undertaken  to  pile  it,  mix  with 
manure  and  lime,  turn  the  j)ile,  reload 
and  spread,  we  would  have  been  able  to 
handle  hut  a  small  part  of  it.  and  could 
not  have  applied  it  in  time  for  this  yeai’’s 
cro]).  The  loads  were  dumiied  in  .small 
jiiles,  as  it  makes  heavy,  nast.v  spreading 
while  wet,  and  the  surface  comes  off  in 
frozen  chunks,  .so  that  leaving  exposed  to 
wi’jitlier  for  a  time  lessen.si  labor  of  spread¬ 
ing  and  one  can  also  do  a  better  job. 
AVhere  these  small  jiiles  froze  solid  be¬ 
fore  we  got  them  siircad,  they  thawed  out 
very  slowly,  just  exactly  the  oiijmsite  from 
what  we  expected,  as  we  figun'd  the  black 
muck  would  absorb  the  heat  and  thaw 
quickl.v. 

AIt’ck  TiiAtvs  Sr.owr.Y. — The  theory 
did  not  work  that  time,  for  the  outside 
dried  out  as  it  thawed,  leaving  a  good  in¬ 
sulation,  and  .some  of  these  were  still 
frozen  iu  bottom  when  it  came  time  to 
plow  the  hind.  To  have  undertaken  to 
siii-ead  from  pile  during  rush  of  Spring 
work,  or  before  Spring  work  started,  when 
land  was  too  wet  and  soft  to  got  on  with 
team,  woiild  have  been  imjiossihle  in  our 
ciise.  Tlie  iirac'ical  time  to  aiijily  muck 
under  our  conditions  is  when  surface  of 
swamp  as  well  its  fields  are  frozen.  AA^* 
jire  now  hauling  muck  direct  from  swam]) 
to  jiotato  jiiid  corn  land,  dumiiing  it  in 
small  piles  Imndy  to  spread  from,  level¬ 
ing  off  the  top  of  piles  a.  little  where 
necc.ssary  and  adding  a  little  manure  to 
the  surface,  hoping  to  get  some  benefit 
from  Spring  rains  wa.shing  down  through 
the  manure  to  the  muck  below  before  too 
liite  to  plow  and  plant. 

AIt’CIv  varik.s  a  groat 
short  distance.  AA’e  do 
stime  immediate  rc’sultS' 
muck  direct  from  swamp 
(luautities  of  manure,  but  it  is  there  to 
sttiy  for  some  time.  Strawberries  show 
where  it  is  years  after  it  was  ai>i)licd.  In 
some  cases,  witli  very  old  or  very  tine 
bliick  muck,  or  under  some  conditions  of 
weather  ttnd  soil,  one  mtiy  not  .see  much 
result  the  first  yetir.  AA’^itb.  one  lot  of 
muck  we  applied  to  potatoes  no  one  would 
easily  Imve  noticed  the  difference  iu 
growth  of  tops  where  it  was  and  wtts  not 
used,  hut  iit  digging  time  the  suriirise 
came,  tind  then  a  blind  nmn  could  “see” 
the  difference,  simiily  by  feeling  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  tubers-  and  the  size  of  tlie 
crop.  Small  (juantitie.s  of  muck  :ii)])licd 
around  tomatoes  iimde  a  very  noticetihle 
diffenmee  in  growth. 

AA'ortii  (xKTTIXG  Out. — If  you  have 
a  10  to  .‘10-inch  depo.sit  of  muck  tliat  is 
get-at-able,  don’t  think  bectuise  it  is  not 
10  to  50  feet  dee])  it  is  not  worth  work¬ 
ing.  If  you  have  no  manure  and  no  lime, 
but  have  the  muck  and  the  time,  go  to  it. 
dig  it,  try  it,  haul  it.  ai)])ly  it.  Don't 
waste  time  figuring  out  some  easy  way 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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Plant  Potatoes  right.  One  man 
or  a  boy  can  operate  the  Evans 
anywhere.  Plants  from  5  to  8 
acres  a  day.  The  strongest,  best 
built  Potato  Planter  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  *  Vibrating  hopper  bottom 
keeps  seed  moving  to  the  Picker 
Basin.  *  Adjustable  Seed  Gates 
insure  the  right  amount  of  seed. 
Adjustable  Pickers  take  care  of 
d.fferent  sized  cuttings.^  Fur¬ 
nished  in  plain  and  fertilizer 
styles  with  either  Runner  or  Disc 
Furrow  Openers.  Send  for  the 
Evans  Potato  Planter  Folder.  Look 
it  over  and  then  go  to  your  local 
dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the 
Evans. 

7/ie^mericcin  S&ec^n^ Mac/iin&Go. 

U.S^. 


This  new  improved  spray  gun 
shoots  a  penetrating  cloud  of  spray, 
covering  the  trees  quickly  and 
easily.  A  time  and  muscle  saver. 
Takes  the  load  off  your  arms.  Ad¬ 
justable  from  10  to  30  ft. — no  other 
spray  gun  equals  the  Hardie  at  any 
price. 

Hardie  Hand  and  Power  Spray¬ 
ers — nozzles — spray  rods  and  acces¬ 
sories — are  the  standard  in  every 
fruit  growing  section  m  America  — 
send  for  catalog. 

THE  HARDIE  MFC.  CO. 

Mudton,  Mich.  AUo  Portland,  Ore. 

Leading  Manufacturers  of  Spraying  Machines  of 
every  kind  for  over  18  years. 
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Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less  ex¬ 
pense  and  labor  ?  How  can  I  grow 
fancy  fruit  at  low  cost  'i  The 

IRON  AGE  !»-'  _ 

(horizontal)  solves  the  spraying 
problem  for  the  busy  farmer. 
Can  be  used  in  any  wagon, 
cart  or  sled.  Reliable  easy- 
working  pump  placed  outside 
the  barrel — prevents  rusting- 
all  parts  easy  to  reach.  100  to 
125  pounds  pressure  with  two 
nozzles.  60  and  100  gallon  sizes. 
We  make  a  full  line  of  spray¬ 
ers.  Write  today  for  our  free 
Barrel  Sprayer  booklet. 

Bateman M'f’g Co., Box  2E  ,Grenloch,N.J. 


FRUIT- FOG 

Not  a  solution  but  a  perfectly  ato 

mized-Super  spray  that  guarantees  max 
Imum  fruit  yields.  Wonderful  story  of  FRUIT  , 
FOG,  Sprayinif  Guide  and  bia 
FREE.  ^ Send  postal  today.  No  oDhgation. 

Hayea  Pump  G  Plantar  Co.,  Popt»  %  Oaiva, 


E  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  .*. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Varieties  for  the  Home  Garden 
(Continued  from  page  1S7) 
mer  squash.  Early  White  Jtush  ;  Winter 
squash,  Warted  Hubbard  and  the 
cushaws;  eggjilant.  Black  beauty;  sweet 
potatoes.  Xaucy  I  hill  and  Eclipse  Sugar 
Yam  of  the  sweet,  moist-lleshed  type. 
Southern  Queen  (or  Ihiyman)  and  Yel¬ 
low  .Ter.sey  of  the  dry,  mealy-lleshed 
group.  The  .Jersey  i.s  the  earliest  m:itur- 
ing  variety,  and  seems  best  adapted  to 
conditions  in  Northern  sections,  as  well 
as  to  the  tastes  of  the  consumers  in 
that  section.  The  Southern  (Aiecn  is 
easily  the  best  variet.y  to  keep  in  storiige, 
and  it  attiiins  higli  qualit.v  toward  the 
end  of  the  storiige  soiison,  being  ver.v  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  fresh  product,  Goldeu 
self-blanchiiig  is  still  the  favorite  viirioty 
of  celery  for  Summer  and  Fall  use,  while 
AWnter  Queen  is  very  .satisfactory  for 
storiige  and  AVintcr  use. 

These  varieties  cannot  be  expected  to 
make  good  every wlicre,  or  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  But  most  of  those  varieties  have 
been  found  satisfiictoiy  in  Viirious  places 
by  many  gardeners,  and  since  these  are 
varieties  whicli  are  pretty  well  known, 
the  seed  of  them  should  bo  more  eiisily 
secured.  Besides  the  commonly  grown 
and  well-known  sorts  of  vegetables,  there 
are  many  others  which  are  little  grown, 
being  neglected  through  ignorance  or  pre¬ 
judice.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
such  crops  as  kale,  colliirds,  Swiss  chard. 
New  Eciiliind  spinach,  (’liincse  cabbage 
or  I’c-tsiii,  eiulivi',  chicory,  parsley,  okra, 
salsify.  Winter  radishes.  kohlrabi, 
celeriiic,  cos  lettuce  or  romiiine,  Multi¬ 
plier  onion  and  .Tormsalem  artichoke. 
Some  otlU'r  vegetables  which  are  still 
new  to  most  of  us  are  sea-kale,  globe 
artichoke,  Ca.'^aha  and  Honey  Dew 
melons,  and  for  the  far  South,  the 
dasliceii  and  cliayote.  Evm-y  gardener 
should  make  a  practice  of  trying  out  some 
of  tlii'se  less  common  crops  on  a  small 
.scale  each  year,  and  some  of  them  will 
be  sure  to  lind  a  permanent  place  in  our 
home  gardens.  'riiese  nsi'ful  vegetables 
should  not  be  so  universally  neglected  as 
they  have  been.  In  this  year  of  seed 
shortage  of  most  of  our  staple  sorts  of 
vegetables,  it  is  even  more  necessary  that 
we  diversify  oiir  garden  crops,  so  as  to 
relieve  somewhat  the  demand  for  those 
kinds  of  sei'ds  which  are  scarce,  .f.  T.  r. 


N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 

Recent  Meeting  at  Rochester 
PAIiT  III. 

“('entral  llou.se  J’acking"  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  address  by  I’rof.  Jiees  of  the 
New  A  ork  State  (’ollege  of  Agriculture. 
He  de.scribcd  the  various  types  of  central 
packing  houses  in  the  State,  lie  said  at 
present  he  believed  the  cold  storage  houses 
could  best  serve  the  com'munit.v  where  lo¬ 
cated.  The  economic  iirinciples  are  funda¬ 
mental,  and  are  practiced  in  all  central 
packing  houses.  It  may  be  said  there 
has  been  an  evolution  h’om  the  simple 
packing  sheds  in  the  orchards,  to  the  well- 
equipped  and  organized  packing  houses 
We  now  have.  Central  packing  bouses 
and  co-operativo  marketing  are  necessary 
combinations,  for  standardizi'd  grades  of 
fruit  must  precede  successful  marketing. 
Instances  that  may  be  cited  are  the  Cana¬ 
dian  and  the  California  systems. 

At  the  present  time  prospects  are  good 
for  a  large  apple  crop  in  1!)1S.  Labor 
will  be  scarce  and  high,  and  it  seems  to 
be  the  best  proposition  for  large  fruit 
growers  to  bring  their  fruit  to  welFor- 
ganized  cmitral  packing  houses  baviug 
large  graders  driven  by  gasoliue  power. 
AA'e  w'ill  reduce  the  cost  of  pickiug  also, 
because  the  grower  can  concentrate  his 
force  on  the  picking  work  and  becaii.se  he 
is  not  obliged  to  give  his  attention  to 
packing  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Morrell  said  his  exiierience  is  that 
private  or  individual  packing  houses  will 
cost  more,  except  where  the  grower  i.s  an 
expert  packer,  and  has  gbo<l  facilities. 
The  small  'grower  seldom  is  prepared  to 
pack  his  own  fruit  so  it  will  sell  for  high¬ 
est  prices.  I  think  he  can  afford  to  pay 
20  cents  a  barrel  fur  good  packing.  Mr. 
Bradley  said  in  the  central  packing  bouse 
in  his  locality  they  had  been  able  to  pack 
for  15  cents  a  barrel. 

In  any  community  there  are  a  few 
factors  which  must  receive  attention  in 
the  successful  establishment  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  central  packing  plant.  AYbether 
operated  by  an  individual,  a  joint  stock 
company,  or  a  co-operative  association, 
good  business  principles  must  be  followed. 
The  investment  must  be  kept  as  low  as 
consistent  with  securing  proper  location, 
buildings  and  equipment,  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  sufficient  to  provide  these. 
There  must  alsp  be  available  ample  funds 
to  take  care  of  opei’atiug  expenses. 
(Continued  on  page  195 1 


Potato 

Planter 


Pays  for  Itself  In  Labor  and  Time  Saved 

One  man  and  team  with  an  Eureka  Potato  Planter  needs  no  hired  help  to  plant 
the  whole  crop.  Whether  you  plant  4  acres  or  400,  the  Eureka  Planter  will  pay  for 
itself  many  times  over.  Better  than  hand  planting.  Increases  yield.  Does  5  oper¬ 
ations  at  once,  automatically — accurately. 

Opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  and  depth,  drops  fertilizer  (if  desired) ,  cov¬ 
ers  up  nnd  marks  next  row.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  ^  / 

drops  In  plain  sight — an  equal  distance  apart,  at  uniform  dCHtf  rOF 

depth,  with  absolutely  no  Injury  to  seed.  Easy  to  opor* 
ato  in  any  soil,  mado  of  steel  and  malleabU  Iron ~~  assur¬ 
ing  long  life,  light  weight  and  few  or  no  repairs. 

Write  for  free  catalog  on  this  great  line  of  potato  planters 
—the  largest  lino  mado.  3  sizes,  1  or  2  rows,  with  or  with¬ 
out  fertilizer  attachment.  In  Stock  Near  You.  A  success 
tot  orer  19  years.  Whether  you  are  a  largoor  small  grower 
— write  today* 

EUREKA  MOAVER  CO.  Box  840  UTICA.  N.Y. 


“Food  Will  Win  the  War” 


BEE]  land  L, me 


Immediate  results  for  War  Crops 
Order  Now  on  Account  of  Car  Shortage 
ROCKLAND  &  ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

New  York,  101  Park  Ave.  Rockland,  Me.  Boston,  45  Milk  St. 


WM  This 


Sent  on 
1 0  Days' 
Trial 


Insures  crop  success  la  wet 
land.  Saves  hillsides.  DigsV 
shaped  ditch  In  any  soil.  Ad¬ 
justable  to  narrow  or  widocut. 

Mostly  steel.  Keverslblo, 
Equals  100  men.  Write  for 
free  book,  prices,  termsand 
money -back  Kuurantee. 
^  Simplex  Farm  Ditcher  Co,.  Inc, 
Box  Owensboro.  Ky. 


$10,000.00 


Backs  this  saw. 
As  low  as 

.  $13.15 


|t  is  the  best  and  cheapest  saw  made. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable 
Woo(l 


Saw 


IS  easy  to  operate. 

Only  $L3.15  saw  madt;  to 
which  rippinK  table  can 
be  added.  Guarantcecl 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory. 
Blade  extra.  B'roe  catuloit . 

Hertzler  &  2k)ok  Co. 
Box  3,  Belleviile.  Pa. 


You  Need  Me 

1  UU  ilCCU  me  to  save  Manpower 
What  you  get  on  the  Frederick  County  Spreader: 

Patented  Features  that  no  other  .spreader  on 
the  market  contains,  combined  with  couveni. 
ence  in  handling,  better  spreading,  and  the 
most  important  item  —  Labor 
and  money  saving. 

The  Frederick  County  will 
spread  your  lime  and  ground 
limestone  or  fertilizers  evenly. 

Figure  tlie  cost  of  this  work  done 
by  hand,  and  you  will  see  at  a 
glance  how  much  money  and 
labor  you  will  save  by  buying  the 
most  up-to-date  spreader,  wdiich 
has  a  long  standing  reputation,  the 
Frederick  County  Combination 
Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader— 

The  spreader  you  shoidd  buy. 

liight  draft  and  comfortable  seat. 

Comas  freight  prepaid  to 
station. 


We  want  you  to  have  our 
FREE  Literature.  It’s  yours 


FREE! 

A  Festal 
gets  it! 


Write  for  Free  Circular  and  low  delivered  price.  Wo 
send  it  free  to  any  address  and  guarantee  to  save  you 
«vc%v.  money  on  a  spreader. 

Woodsboro  Lime  Spreader  Co.  Dept,  0.50,  Baitiaiore.  Md. 
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FREE 

BOOK 

COUPON 


‘Here’s  your  copy  of 
‘  Better  F  arming,’  J  oe’  ’ 

“And  yours  is  the  fifth  I’ve  delivered  in 
the  past  month. 

"Every  man  who  got  one  has  been  tell¬ 
ing  me  about  it. 

“George  Foster  said  it  was  the  finest 
book  on  tillage  he  ever  saw — so  complete 
and  clear. 

“Said  it  gave  him  more  practical  ideas 
about  how  to  get  more  out  of  his  farm 
than  any  ten  books  he  ever  read. 

“He’s  trying  out  the  Atlas  F arm  Powder 
on  his  place  now  and  says  he  is  getting 
wonderful  results. 

“Told  me  to  tell  you  to  drive  over  and 
let  him  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to  use 
Atlas  Powder  and  how  quick  it  cleans  up 
a  lot  of  tough  jobs.’’ 

How  about  your  copy  of  “Better  Farm¬ 
ing?”  It  would  pay  you  to  write  for  it 
today. 


I  am  interested  in  the 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington.  Del. 

Send  me  your  120-pare  book  “Better  Farming.” 
use  of  explosives  for  the  purpose  before  which  I  mark  X: 

□  STUMP  BLASTING  □  DITCH  DIGGING 

□  BOULDER  BLASTING  □ 

□  SUBSOIL  BLASTING  □ 


ROAD  BUILDING 
TREE  PLANTING 


Name_.  _ , 


A(idre6S 


RK-2 


Atlas  Powder  Company 


WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


The  Beeman  Garden  Trader 


A  Boy  Can  Operate  H 

The  most  modern  application  of  gaso¬ 
line  power  to  farm  work  is  found  in 
this  simple  practical,  inexpensive 
little  tractor. 

In  cultivating,  it  goes  astride  of 
onions,  carrots,  beets  and  other  crops 
grown  in  narrow  rows,  cultivating 
one  or  three  rows  at  a  time. 

It  will  take  the  place  of  a  horse  or 
mule  in  cultivating  crops  grown  in 
wide  rows,  and  in  plowing  and  har¬ 
rowing. 

('ulfivates  closer,  faster  and  better 
than  is  possible  with  hand  wheel 
hoes  or  one  horse  cultivators. 

No  pushing — no  pulling.  So  easy  to 
guide  and  control  that  a  boy  or  a 
ivoman  with  a  Heeman  can  do  the 
work  of  thi’ee  men  with  hand  wheel 
hoes. 

VCrite  today  }or  Catalog. 

Consolidated  Gas  &  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 
Distributors 

202  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Beeman  Garden  Tractor  Co.,  Migrs. 

334  Sixth  Ave,  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


“REECO”  SYSTEMS 

FOR  CITY  AND  SUBURBAN  USE 

Water  supply  systems  embracing — 

Electric  Motor  Driven  Pumps 

Gasoline  and  Kerosene  Pumpers 

Hot-Air  Pumping  Engines 

Gasoline  and  Kerosene  Engines  for  Power 
Electric  Lighting  Plants 

Wood  Sawing  Outfits 

Tanks,  Pneumatic  and  Gravity 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  COMPANY 

Business  Established  1842 

24  MURRAY  STREET  NEW  YORK 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y,  and  you*it  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  **square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Price,  $285  f.o.b. 
Factory 

Cultivates  any  crop  that  grows 
in  rows — 

Pulls  small  plow  or  harrow — 
Develops  4  h.  p.  on  the  belt — 
Does  all  the  small  belt  power 
work  on  the  farm — 

Goes  from  job  to  fob  on  Its 
own  power. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Two  mannfaeturin'r  es¬ 
tablishments  engaged  in  making  war  ma¬ 
terials  w’ere  destroyed  in  a  lire  which 
swept  a  two-story  building,  covering  half 
a  block,  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  .Tan.  24.  0. 

R.  Hammell,  vice-president  of  the  John  R. 
Evans  Company,  estimated  his  loss  at 
$300,000,  and  the  entire  loss  will  reach 
$500,000,  it  is  believed.  One  tenant  was 
manufacturing  patterns  for  submarine 
chasers  and  another  made  gaskets  for 
United  States  aeroplanes.  The  flames 
spread  with  such  rapidity  incendiarism  is 
suspected. 

Thi’ee  firemen  were  killed  and  15  in¬ 
jured  under  a  falling  wall,  _  when  fire 
.swept  a  large  public  school  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Philadelphia,  Jan.  24.  The 
blaze,  which  w’as  of  mysterious  origin, 
caused  a  loss  of  $150,000. 

The  Taylor  bone  dry  bill,  the  most 
drastic  anti-liquor  measure  ever  offered 
to  a  Kentucky  Legislature,  was  passed  by 
the  State  Senate,  Jan.  25,  26  to  4.  The 
bill,  which  is  fathered  by  Senator  B.  M. 
Taylor  of  Green  County,  prohibits  ship¬ 
ment  for  hire  of  intoxicating  liquor  into 
dry  territory  and  its  receipt  by  con¬ 
signee.  It  also  prohibits  distribution, 
soliciting  or  receiving  contracts,  propos¬ 
als  or  orders  for  intoxicating  liquor  in 
dry  territory  or  advertising  the  same  by 
posters  or  handbills. 

The  big  shipbuilding  plant  of  the  Henry 
Smith  &  Sons  Company  at  Curtis  Bay, 
Md.,  was  fired  Jan.  25,  about  the  same 
time  that  the  Celia  Woolen  Mills  in  Bal¬ 
timore  County  near  Flllicott  City  were 
burned.  Both  concerns  were  engaged 
upon  Government  contracts.  The  loss  to 
the  shii)building  company  is  estimated  at 
$500,000.  The  loss  to  the  mill  is  $200,000. 

Five  stores  in  the  business  section  at 
Fairhaven,  Ya,,  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
.Tan.  25,  the  loss  being  estimated  at 
$40,000. 

Kilauea  volcano,  the  largest  active 
crater  in  the  world,  is  manifesting  un¬ 
usual  activity  with  the  lava  lake  reported 
to  he  within  IS  feet  of  the  top  of  the 
crater.  I^i’of.  T.  E,  .Taggar,  Jr.,  director 
of  the  volcano  observatory,  predicted  that 
the  lava  would  overflow.  Kilauea  vol¬ 
cano  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  island  of  Hawaii,  approximately 
ISO  miles  from  Honolulu. 

Jan.  25,  Herman  Fi’iedrich  Wilhelm 
Ebling,  chief  Avitness  for  the  Government, 
resumed  his  testimony  in  the  United 
States  District  Court.  New  York,  in  the 
trial  of  Franz  von  Riutelen  and  15  co¬ 
defendants  charged  vrith  the  placing  of 
firebombs  on  the  steamship  Kirk  Oswald, 
in  March,  1915.  Ebling  said  that  Carl 
Schimmel  had  employed  him  to  get  the 
.sailing  dates  of  vessels  leaving  New 
York.  About  14  days  after  being  en¬ 
gaged  for  this  work,  he  continued,  Schim¬ 
mel  said  that  he  and  others  were  placing 
bombs,  or  “cigars,”  on  ships  carrying 
munitions  and  supplies  to  the_  Allies.  Fb- 
liug  said  he  asked  Schimmel  if  there  was 
any  likelihood  of  the  bombs  igniting  while 
the  ships  were  in  the  harboi’,  and  Scliim- 
mel  replied  that  the  device  was  timed  to 
operate  after  the  ships  sailed. 

Spy  plots  caused  three  incendiary  fires, 
Jan.  26,  which  destroyed  or  menaced  war 
material  plants  and  army  stoi-es  at  Port 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  Buffalo  aud  Baltimore, 
with  a  total  loss  of  $3,150,000.  One 
plotter  w’as  shot  by  a  soldier  guard  at  the 
Jersey  conflagration  and  fell  into  the 
blaze,  while  two  other  men  suspected 
were  wounded  and  25  aliens  found  at  the 
scene  were  arrested.  Dynamite  was  used 
to  sma.sh  the  ice  upon  which  burning  oil 
was  spreading  the  I’ort  New’iirk  fire  to 
the  Submarine  Boat  Company’s  jdant, 
after  it  had  destroyed  buildiugs  of  the 
Quarterma.ster’s  Stores,  I’nited  States 
Army,  Department  of  the  Fast,  and  was 
menacing  Government  war  work  plants 
covering  many  acres  on  the  meadows.  A 
bullet  pierced  the  hat  of  oue  soldier  and 
a  civilian  guard  narrowl.v  escajicd  being 
hit  by  a  bullet.  The  fire  was  fought 
under  military  guard.  At  Baltimore  the 
guards  fired  at  one  mau  who  fled  from  a 
burning  shipyard.  The  damage  doue  by 
the  Port  Newark  fire  alone  was  estimated 
at  $2,000,000.  The  other  fires  in  the 
widespread  enemy  plot  were  as  follows : 
The  destruction  of  the  Westiughouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company’s 
sei-vice  aud  repair  plant  in  Lock  street, 
Buffalo,  near  the  waterfront;  loss.  $1,50.- 
0(X).  The  destruction  b.v  fire  of  the  big 
shipbuilding  plant  of  Henry  Smith  & 
Sons’  Company,  and  the  Celia  Cotton 
Duck  Mills  in  Baltimore,  both  working 
on  Government  contracts.  The  combined 
loss  was  $1,000,000.  Many  manufactur¬ 
ing' iidauts,  in  woolens,  woodeuware,  iron, 
pork  aud  lumber,  in  Peterboro,  Ontario. 

.Tan.  27  an  explosion  at  the  Naval  Tor- 
])edo  Station,  Newport,  R.  I.,  caused  the 
death  of  15  men. 

George  Boden,  for  the  last  two  years 
in  charge  of  the  foreign  exchange  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  large  San  Francisco  bank,  was 
arrested  on  a  presidential  warrant,  Jan. 
29,  and  interned  as  a  dangerous  enemy 
alien,  F^ederal  officials  announced. 

IMore  than  a  dozen  steamboats,  many 
smaller  craft  and  at  least  two  drydocks, 
variously  estimmated  in  value  at  from 
$600,000  to  $1,000,000,  Avere  torn  from 
their  moorings  by  ice  gorges  at  lower 
Ohio  and  Tennessee  River  points,  Jan. 
29,  and  either  have  been  sunk  or  were 
floating  in  immense  ice  floes  near  the 
junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
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Rivers,  in  imminent  danger  of  destruc¬ 
tion. 

An  explosion  followed  by  a  fire,  Jan. 
29,  which  destroyed  the  alcohol  refining 
plant,  the  primary  building,  and  several 
condensers  of  the  Pioneer  Iron  Furnace 
T’ompany,  owned  by  the  Cleveland  Bluffs 
Iron  Company,  of  Cleveland,  caused  dam¬ 
age  estimated  at  .$100,000,  at  Marquette, 
Mich.  I-or  a  time  the  fire  threatened  to 
destroy  the  entire  plant,  a  part  of  which 
is  employed  in  manufacturing  alcohol  and 
the  ground  chemicals  of  explosives  for  the 
United  States  and  the  Allied  Govern¬ 
ments. 


hides  by  meat  packers,  while  shoe  prices 
have  been  climbing  upward,  and  excessive 
profits  of  the  packers,  who  practically 
control  the  hide  market  are  charged  in 
a  report  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  submitted  Jan.  24  to  Congress.  The 
commission  points  out  that  slaughtering 
of  cattle  and  calves  in  the  United  States 

last  five  years  by 

o,l(X),000  head,  or  virtually  30  per  cent 

The  Army  Medical  Corps  Jan.  25  is¬ 
sued  a  call  for  enlistment  of  2,000  spe- 
mally  selected  men  for  veterinary  service. 
They  must  ^  either  below  or  above  draft 
age,  Rud  will  be  assigned  to  veterinarv 
hospitals  with  “service  overseas  shortlv.” 
\  etennary  students,  agricultural  stu¬ 
dents,  farmers,  stable  men  and  others  ac¬ 
customed  to  handling  horses  are  desired 
pui  ticularly.  They  will  be  enlisted  as 
pi  n  ates,  but  opportunities  of  advance¬ 
ment  to  non-commissioned  grades  are  ex¬ 
ceptional. 

The  New  York  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers  Association  will  hold  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Ithaca,  Feb.  12-14.  A  varied  aud 
instructive  program  has  been  prepared. 

A  resolution  asking  Conei'ess  to  an- 
propnate  $100,000  to  re-establish  the 
system  of  horse  meat  inspection  was 
passed  .Ian  26  by  the  Veterinary  fitur- 
g^'ons  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  New 
•lers^v  aud  ]\Iassachusetts,  in  session  at 
the  New  York  State  Veterinarv  College 
in  the  Cnruegie  laboratory  building.  New 
ioik.  The  inspection  system  is  needed 

believe,  in  order 
that  the  thousands  of  animals  on  Western 
ranges  may  be  utilized  for  food.  The 
plan  to  use ‘horse  meat  in  the  homes  has 
the  indorsement  of  Dean  Hoskins  of  the 
.St.ate  (.'Ollege  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

Bearing  credentials  from  Herbc'rt 
Hoover  and  George  M.  Rolph  and  actins: 
as  representative  of  the  Seattle  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Club,  A.  S. 
1  ostuikoff  has  sailed  for  Russia  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  supply  of  sugar  beet  seed  for  use 
^  the  I  luted  States  and  to  investigate 
ll'^re.  This  is  Mr.  I’ost- 
mkofts  second  trip  to  Russia  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  beet  seed,  he  having 
.successfully  carried  out  a  similar  mission 
last  year. 


MASHINGION. — The  most  drastic  Iii- 
aiau  legislation  proposed  in  any  recent  Con¬ 
gress  was  introduced  .Tan.  25  by  Repre- 
sentetive  Carter  of  Oklahoma,  chairman 
or  the  House  Indian  Committee,  propos- 
citizenship  on  Indians  born 
ynthiu  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
UniUsl  States;  authorizing  the  issue  of 
land  titles  to  all  adult  mixed  blood  In¬ 
dians  and  the  delivery,  to  every  Indian 
entitled,  his  full  pro  rata  share  of  tribal 
hinds.  Commissions  would  be  appointed 
to  <-arry  out  the  work. 

Release  of  sufficient  tinplate  to  permit 
cauiiers^to  begin  operations  on  an  addi- 
tioiial  2o  per  cent  of  their  indicated  pack 
of  dry  white,  colored  or  Lima  beans  has 
been  obtained  by  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion.  Permits  to  can  an  initial  25  per 
cent  of  the  amounts  they  had  indicated 
would  be  packed  by  March  3  already  had 
been  granted.  The  Food  Administration 
IS  urging  canuers  also  to  pack  the  great¬ 
est  possible  ((iiantity  of  wet  beans,  which 
if  not  canned  before  warm  weather  will 
he  lost. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

New  York  State  Potato  Association, 
annual  meeting.  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12-13. 

New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association,  annual  meeting,  Ithaca, 
N.  1.,  Feb,  12-14. 


This  is  a  general  farming  countrv. 
I'..very  farm  has  a  dairy,  according  to  the 
size  aud  fertility  of  the  farm.  Milk  is 
sold  to  two  dealers,  but  90  per  cent  of  it 
goes  to  the  Hershey  Chocolate  Co.,  which 
regulates  the  price,  paying  at  present 
$»>.o0  per  cwt.,  delivered  at  creameries. 
Bggs,  55c  per  doz. ;  butter,  according  to 
quality,  50  to  65c.  Potatoes  are  at  a 
standstill ;  apples,  $1  to  $1.80  Cows  sell 
anywhere  from  $50  to  $150.  Horses  dull, 
seem  to  be  a  little  recovering  on  account 
of  lieavy  snow.  Hogs,  $18  per  cwt.,  live ; 
$22  dressed.  Chickens,  20c.  Sales  are 
now  commencing,  with  prices  ekyhigh  for 
a  good  article.  I  have  just  received  quo¬ 
tations  from  a  local  grain  and  feed  deal¬ 
er ;  rye,  $1.75;  oats,  80c;  bran,  ,$2.10  to 
.$2.30 ;  standard  middlings,  $2.35 ;  white 
middlings,  $3.45  to  $3.90 ;  gluten,  $3 ; 
cottonseed  meal,  38  aud  40  per  cent,  .$3 ; 
clover  seed,  $8.  r,  f.  ii. 

Berks  Co,,  Pa. 

Milk,  .$3.30  per  100  lbs. ;  butter,  48c 
per  lb. ;  eggs,  54c ;  potatoes,  $1  per  bu. 
Wheat,  .$2.10 ;  rye,  $1.75 ;  corn,  $1.60  for 
56  lbs. ;  oats,  SOc.  Good  dairy  cows,  $125 
to  $150,  at  auction.  Hogs,  22c  per  lb., 
dressed.  Chickens,  20e  per  lb.  w.  E.  K. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 
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Mark  X  before  subject  that  interests  you 
and  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  to 
E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

Advertising  Devision 
Wilmington  30  Delaware 


Challenge  Collars 

Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 

Py-ra-lin  Toilet  Goods 

Industrial  Dynamites 

Novelty  Sheeting 

Blasting  Powder 

Transparent  Sheeting 

Blasting  Supplies 

Py-ra-lin  Bods  &  Tubes 

Farm  Explosives 

Py-ra-lin  Pipe  Bits 

Hunting 

Py-ra-lin  Specialties 

Trapshooting 

Sanitary  Wall  Finish 

Anesthesia  Ether 

Town  &  Country  Paint 

Leather  Solutions 

Vitrolac  Varnish 

Soluble  Cotton 

Vitrolac  Stain  Finish 

Metal  Lacquers 

Flowkote  Enamel 

Wood.  Lacquers 

Liquid  Light  for  Mills 

Mantel  Dips 

Autoxide  Iron  Paint 

Bronzing  Liquids 

Shingle  Stain 

Pyroxylin  Solvents 

Auto  Enamel 

Refined  Fusel  Oil 

Rayntlte  Top  Material 

Commercial  Acids 

Motor  Fabrikold 

Uums 

Craftsman  Fabrikold 

Saltpetre 

TruckSpecialFabrikoid 

Wood  Pulp 

Marine  Special  (u.s.  stand. 

Pigment  Bases 

Book  Finish  Fabrikold 

Tar  Distillates 

Fabrikold  Sheeting 

Dyes  and  Bases 

Name 

Address 


City 


State 


The  du  Pont  American  Industries  are : 


Ivxplosivpff 


E.  I.  <lu  Pont  do  Neniours  &  Company,  Wilmington,  Dolaware  . 

Du  Pont  Cliomical  Works,  Equitable  Building,  New  York  .... 

.  .  .  .  Pyroxylin  and  Coal  Tar  Cliemical.s 

Du  Pont  Fabrikold  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware  .  .  .  Leather  Substitute.^ 

The  Arlington  Works,  725  Broadway,  New  York .  Ivory  Pyralin  and  Cleanable  Collars 
Harrison  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  .  ,  .  Paints,  Pigments,  Acids  and  Chemicals 

Du  Pont  Dye  Works,  Wilmington,  Delaware . Dyes  and  Dye  Bases 


A  Touch  and  They’re  Clean 

Save  laundry  bills — save  collar  ex¬ 
pense  have  a  clean  collar  always. 
Figure  your  average  collar  costs — the 
life  of  the  average  collar  -the  cost  of  fre¬ 
quent  laundering.  Then  compare  the 
result  with 

Challenge  Cleanable  Co[\2lys 

Here  is  a  collar  with  the  same  dull  linen,  stitched 
edged  effect  of  a  laundered  collar — yet  one  that 
requires  no  laundering.  A  positively  non-wilting, 
permanently  white  collar — water  proof  stiffened 
instead  of  starched,  and  instantly  refreshed  with 
a  little  soap  and  water. 

Admirable  for  dancing  and  almost  indispensable  for 
everyday  wear  because  of  its  rain,  perspiration,  oil  and 
dust  proof  qualities. 

Made  in  eighteen  styles,  half  sizes.  Sold  by  enterprising  department 
and  men’s  furnishing  stores  everywhere.  Try  them.  Check  the 
coupon.  State  your  size  and  style — and  send  25c  for  sample. 

The  Arlington  Works 

Owned  and  Operated  by 

E.  1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

725  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 
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“FOOD  WILL  WIN  THE  WAR!” 

Every  indication  points  to  high  prices  for  all  farm  crops 
the  coming  season.  Consequently  shrewd  farmers  will 
plan  to  increase  their  production  per  acre  this  year. 

You  can  grow  big  crops  by  using 


BRADLEY’S  FERTILIZERS 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST 


Remember  it  is  not  the  number  of  acres  planted,  but  the 
yield  per  acre  secured,  that  brings  largest  profits  on  your 
expenditure. 

If  you  wish  to  make  any  inquiries  about  the  needs  of 
your  soil,  the  best  crops  to  grow  or  the  kind  of  fertilizer 
to, use,  write  our  Agricultural  Service  Bureau,  conducted 
by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler  (for  many  years  Director  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station),  whose  crop  bulle¬ 
tins,  services  and  advice  are  free  to  all  farmers. 

Place  your  orders  for  fertilizers  early,  to  avoid 
delays.  The  railroads  are  already  overtaxed. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

92  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON,  or  2  RECTOR  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

■ranch  meet:  PHIUDELPHI*.  BAaiMORE,  BUFFALO,  DETBOIT,  CLEVEUHO,  CIHCIBBATI 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  '"war  gardener’s'*  big 
question:  How  can  1  produce  the 
most  food  in  spare  momentsT  How 
meet  increased  costa  and  war  taiesT 

WON  j4CF  Wheel ‘Plow 
inuj\  end  CttltioaloT 


Easy  to  push,  faat.  thor¬ 
ough,  low  in  coat.  Opena 
and  covers  furrow  for 
eeed  and  fertilizer.  Cul¬ 
tivates  wide  or  narrow 
rows  Turns  soil  and  cov¬ 
ers  scratch  foods  in  poul¬ 
try  yards.  30  other  Iron 
Age  Combinations.  Send 
for  free  booklet  today, 
and  learn  how  to  garden 
the  modem,  easy  way 


Bateman  M’f’f  Co.,Boi  88  CrcBloeh,l(.  J. 


If  lift  I*r  •  r  'earns  more  money 

ASmaUCahformaFarm-4«,}~ 

also  oranges,  grapes,  olives  and  figs.  No  cold  weather  •,  rich 
soil;  low  prices:  easy  terms.  Enjoy  life  here.  Newcomers 
welcome.  tVrite  for  new  San  Joaquin  Valley  Illustrated 

Eolders.free.  C.  I„8eBgraves,  IiidiAetrlalCoiiimlssloii- 
er  Santa  I'c  Ky.,  1968  Railway  Kxehaagc,  C'ht<'ago 


Rheumatism 


Get  rid  of 
the  rheumatic 
pains  that  cause  dis¬ 
tressful  days  and  sleepless 
'  nights.  Apply 

ANDOLIN 

The  Penetrative  Anodyne  Cream 

Pain  ceases  immediately  after  appli- 
eation.  More  rapid  in  action  and 
more  powerful  in  effect  than  any 
liniment.  Does  not  blister.  At 
druggists  or  sent  post-paid. 
Price  SO  cents. 

Edward  Lassere.  Inc. 

400  West  23rd  Street 
N  ew  York  ^ 
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AREYOUINNEEDOFFARMHEm 

M.  Hessels,  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  &  Indus¬ 
trial  Labor  Relief,  1123  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  has  over  thousand  applicants 
on  its  lists:  Superintendents,  Working  Managers, 
Couples,  Gardeners,  etc.  All  services  rendered  free. 

XST’ji  —  f.  herdsman,  dairyman,  but- 
M.  ajU  TV  naaa.  termnker,  creameryinaii, 
working  farm  foreman,  poultryinan,  greenhouseman, 
or  any  other  well-trained  farm  help?  we  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  efficient  young  men  with  clean  habits  trained 
in  our  institution  whom  we  can  recommend  to  you. 
NATIONAL  FARM  SCHOOL,  -  Farm  School,  Pa, 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned— everlasting.  Don’t  have  to  dig 
’em  ap  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  UiIP£RlSUABLS 
SII.O,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company  -  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

TheTaraier^  Concrete  Mixef 

SHELDON  Batch  Mixer#  Drice^U^Uc 

Concrete  saves  lumber  and  steel  for  ships.  A  Sheldon  Mixer  saves 
labo~  and  gets  the  work  done  besides.  Designed  especially  for  the 
farmer.  Highly  praised  by  users.  Farmers  everywhere  say  it’s 
the  ideal  machine  for  them.  Used  now  in  every  State  and  In  a  doz- 
foreign  countries.  Small  enough  to  move  easily— big  enough  to 
keep  six  men  busy.  Lowest  in  price.  Build  your  own  feeding 
floors,  silos,  tanks,  troughs,  foundations,  cribs  and  buildings. 


Read  What  These 
Sheldon  Owners  Say 

1  and  xas  hirod  man  laid  a  feed> 
Bff  floor  for  my  boss.  24x24,  la 
>oe  day;  also  out  w  cow 

jam.  HV  nelabbor  lik^  it  ao  well 
I  am  not  able  to  keep  it  at  borne-- 

kNDBBWX^BBISTBNSCfs  BODOOCkg 

liiim.g  Bt.  1. 

,  We  bsTd  need  the  mixer  dnriotf 
year  for  pattinc  to  oea^t 
Po^datlofia  for  a  t^plete  set  of 
farm  buildinaa.tocIpdiii^k>.aDd 
likeit  yery  mticn--I)AKAWBiaBT» 
lamestowDs  M*  D* 

Last  year  1  boortt  o.oeiMoi 
nixer  from  you  with  which  1  am 
•sell  aatisfled.  It  did  not  tokeloty 
for  it  to  pay  for  Itself  and  1  aoreto 
i»en  recoaunefid  It  toaoTOoeDoea- 
ha  a  WfT  miarr  of  o  aasawiirios— 
Wu,  PABEa*  Marttotoo*  PL  ^ 

1  am  moro  than  btiay  with  Bxy 
Bheldon  Concreto 
more  work  than  1  eaa  oo.  /  #•<  f/d 
a  dav  token  J  tootle  oaX-^nSB  Im 
WiTTBB»  Wellsrille*  x» 
lie  machine  w<wlrs  floe.  Bavo 
alrei^y  oot  tkejob  of  mlTtos’  coo* 
Crete  for  the  bnd«mtotolB  town* 
ahip— 3obn  BOSS*  ^artanaborv* 
PeonsylTaiua*  , 

Last  fipHiur  we  porehaeea  or 
yoo  a  eet  of^ easttose  to  make  a 
concrete  mlxer.UwaaeomrtnicI^ 
per  the  plaoa  forolabed  andlt 
!rwreto«w‘kc<lpra^;-D.  Me 


PLANS 


Make  your  own  concreto  mixer, 

You  can  do  It  at  a  cost  so  low  you  can  not 
afford  to  mix  concrete  by  the  shovel  method. 

Along  with  our  iron  porta  we  send  Free  Plana  and  permit 
for  making  your  Own  machine.  A  good  way  to  get  a  practical 
mixer  at  a  small  expense.  Or,  we  will  sell 
yon  the  complete  machine,  ready  built. 

Maks  BIsMoney  atConcretIns 

If  you  buy  a  sheldonMxerfor  your  own 


If  you  buy  a  Sheldon'Mlxerf  or  yourown 
use.  yoQ  can  oiake  many  timM  Its  cost  In  a  sea* 
BOO  by  renting  it  to  yoor  neighbors.  Or,  If  yon 
wsnt  to  go  out  srith  tbs  muer  on  COTtiseU. 
yon  esn  easily  earn  tS  to  t20  A  ^y.  Qor 
tomers  sre  dotoff  itnffbt  now.  The  Jobs  so  to 
the  mao  with  s&beldoD  Mixer  every  time. 

Writ#  For  Our  Now  FREE  CatN^ 
Shows  <Nzr  f  oS  Une  of  mixers  which  are  sold  ol* 
rect  to  yoa  on  stronsr  Bimran^.  Tnirtu 
trial  pnvileffee*  No  other  like  IL  Patoot^.  Two 
styles,  hsM  aad  power.  Mixes  2 1-2  cable  feet 
amioatoe  One  "mn  opersto  ft*  bat  It  will 
keep  2|8.  4,  5  <«  6  men  busy#  CoDttoooos  chain 


MyNewSpecialOffen 

I  want  to  tell  yoa  about  my  eo'oper*  J 
stive  plan  by  which  you  can  set  mv  I 
time- vied,  thorossolyproven  Shel*  I 
don  Batch  Concrete  Mixer  at  little  I 
ttr  no  cost  to  yon.  1  want  ten  men  to  I 
every  county  to  accept  my  special  I 
co-operative  offer  risbt  now.  Are  I 
yoa'ffoinBtobeoneof  tbetcnfWnto  \ 
liters  **Bcfidffie  special  offer.** 


The  Sheldon  wfll  PV  for  It*  ^  .■ 

self  oo  first  small  Job.  Takes  the  'J 
ba»acbe  ont  of  concreto.  Makes  possY* 
ble  those  many  small  Improvements  that 
add  so  much  to  the  value  of  your  land. 

irHEUBON  MANUFACTURINQ  COMPANY,  Box  77B,  Nohawka.  Nob. 


General  Farm  Topics 


A  Hired  Man  Talks 

Rogarding  the  scareity  of  farm  labor 
I  have  worked  on  farnus  for  a  number 
of  years  and  have  about  decided  to  quit 
and  go  to  work  in  the  city  nearby  for  the 
following  reasons:  I  can  get  higher 
wages  in  town.  I  am  sure  to  get  my 
money  and  on  time,  which  has  not  been 
my  experience  a  number  of  times  on 
farms.  ^Yhen  I  buy  anything  I  pay 
for  it  at  the  time  I  buy  it  and  in  order 
to  do  this  I  must  have  my  \yage9  on  time. 
I  do  not  want  my  money  until  due,  but 
I  do  want  it  then.  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  the  farmers  do  not  get  their 
own  money,  so  they  cannot  pay  me,  but 
that  does  not  jiay  my  hills. 

I  get  shorter  hours  in  town.  IT.sually 
the  farm  is  a  long  distance  from  school. 
I  have  had  my  employer  agree  to  take 
my  children  to  school  with  his.  but  it 
was  never  satisfactory.  The  farm  was 
usually  some  distance  from  town.  As 
most  of  my  employers  and  their  families 
held  themselves  aloof  from  me  and  my 
family,  although  we  were  in  most  oases 
more  well-br('d,  better  read  and  educated, 
the  only  way  to  get  any  amusement  wuis 
to  go  to  town  and  while  we  have  been 
told  to  take  a  horse  at  any  time,  we 
usually  found  that  when  Ave  Avanti'd  it 
some  one  else  did  too. 

A  great  many  times  the  house  you  are 
supposed  to  live  in  is  only  a  .shanty.  We 
do  not  care  for  a  large  house  with  all 
improvements,  but  we  do  not  like  to  live 
in  a  one  or  two-room  leaky  jilace  wdth 
stovpiiiiio  stuck  out  of  the  side  of  the 
house  for  a  chimney.  You  are  usually 
supposed  to  have  fuel  furnished,  and 
there  is  almost  always  wood  to  cut,  and 
you  are  supixised  to  cut  it  nights  and 
Sundays.  I  do  not  care  about  the  night 
work,  though  there  is  danger  of  getting 
cut,  hut  I  do  not  like  to  cut  wood  on 
Sunday. 

We  have  found  that  one  or  more  of 
these  objections  almost  always  holds 
true.  I  iim  an  American  with  wife  and 
two  children,  and  under  40.  I  use  no 
liquor  or  tobacco,  and  am  honest  and  in¬ 
dustrious  and  have  references  to  that  ef¬ 
fect.  My  ideal  has  alway.s  been  to  have 
for  my.self,  or  work  for  some  one  else 
until  I  can  buy  a  small  farm  for  grain 
with  a  iWation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and 
grass  or  corn,  wheat  and  grass.  I  un¬ 
derstand  raising  the.se  crops,  green 
manuring  and  fertilizing  and  liming  them 
and  have  raised  some  fine  crops,  but  I 
have  never  Avorked  for  anyone  who  be¬ 
lieved  enough  in  green  manuring  and 
fertilizing  to  let  me  try  even  on  a  very 
small  scale. 

The  only  reason  I  have  continued  to 
work  on  a  farm  is  because  I  love  it,  the 
farm  and  horses  and  cows  and  chickens. 
I  am  happy  AA'hen  working  in  the  field 
with  the  horses.  T  love  to  try  to  raise 
large  crops  and  enjoy  Avorking  them,  but 
until  I  can  find  a  farm  and  farmer 
where.  I  can  stay  in  justice  to  my  Avife 
and  children  I  believe  I  am  much  better 
off  in  toAvn.  header. 


Some  Questions  from  New  Hampshire 

At  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  I 
saAA'  some  pedigree  seed  corn.  This  looked 
like  large  Western  corn,  but  Avas  claimed 
to  ripen  in  90  days.  If  this  does  so,  it 
Avill  certainly  mean  a  big  thing  for  my 
farm.  I  have  bought  tAVo  bushels  of  seed. 
What  do  you  think  the  chances  are  of 
Penusylvania-groAvn  seed  ripening  in  90 
days  of  Ncav  Hainiishire  Summer?  We 
have  a  good  hot  July  and  August,  but 
June  i.s  apt  to  be  cool.  I  Avant  to  plant 
my  whole  cornfield  to  this,  but  prudence 
suggests  trying  a  fcAV  hills.  AVhat  do  you 
think?  B-  s- 

Here  is  a  case  where  Ave  should  folloAV 
prudence.  There  may  be  A’arieties  of 
large  Western  corn  that  Avill  mature  in 
90  days,  but  we  doubt  it.  The  small 
strains  of  Canada  flint  do  it  sometimes, 
but  not  ahvays.  We  should  try  a  little 
of  that  big  corn,  but  stick  to  the  smaller 
flints  for  the  main  crop. 

Will  Pitkus  Winter  rye  mature  grain 
if  planted  in  the  Spring?  I  have  plenty 
of  seed  but  did  not  get  time  to  jilant  it 
this  Fall.  I  am  planning  to  burn  a  cut¬ 
over  next  Spring  and  use  it  for  pasture. 
It  used  to  be  one  75  years  ago  till  they 
got  too  shiftless  and  let  it  grow  to  Avoods, 
Would  it  be  better  to  soav  rye  and  grass 
on  the  a.shes,  or  aa’OuM'  it  make  better  sod 
with  just  the  grass? 


The  rye  will  mature  a  small  crop  when 
Spring  seeded,  but  it  Avonld  be  of  very 
doubtful  value.  Parley  Avould  pay  bet¬ 
ter,  but  Ave  should  seed  the  grass  and 
clover  alone  after  this  burning. 

On  my  place  is  a  AA’oodlot  of  about  a 
hundred  acres  and  in  that  woodlot  is  a 
Avell-bnilt  cellar  hole,  while  around 
through  the  Avoods  are  the  eternal  little 
stone  piles  that  meant  hard  work  and 
clear  mowing.  No  one  around  here  knoAvs 
how  old  it  is.  Wlicn  I  feel  blue  on  a 
Sunday,  I  go  up  there  and  sit  doAvn  and 
smoke  my  pipe  and  Avondcr  if  the  35-cent 
dollar  droA’C  them  out. 

We  have  seen  many  such  abandoned 
home  places.  In  Connecticut  there  arc 
said  to  be  jilacos  Avhere  formerly  villages 
of  some  size  jirospored.  Noaa'^  the  foi’ost 
has  come  in,  .so  that  large  trees  arc  groAV- 
ing  Avhere  the  village  once  stood,  and 
celhir  holes  are  filled.  It  is  not  likely 
that  those  old  timers  oA’cr  knoAV  the 
.‘55-f‘ent  dollar.  They  t?a\v  very  foAA’  dol¬ 
lars.  but  got  all  of  Avliat  there  Avere 
around.  Many  'if  the  old  locations  AA'cre 
“misfits.”  Peojile  never  AVOnld  haA’C 
stoppetl  there  liad  they  knoAvn  what  lay 
beyond.  M’lion  the  "West  Avas  oiiened  up 
and  the  Civil  War  came  the  more  adven¬ 
turous  and  the  stronger  moved  aAvay,  and 
the  AA’oaker  eonld  not  endure. 


Oats  that  Were  “Mudded”  In 

As  to  oat-sooding  in  muddy  ground,  it 
appear  to  me  that  some  one  in  some  Avay 
has  been  mixing  things.  Thirty  years  ago 
in  the  grain  belt  of  northwe.stern  Mis- 
.souri,  practical  farmers  evolved  the  axiom, 
“Mud  in  your  oiits  and  dust  in  your 
wheat.”  At  the  same  time  no  farmer 
sought  those  conditions  for  .seeding  either 
crop.  The  one  idi'a  Avas  to  get  the  seed 
in  the  ground  early.  To  make  an  early 
seeding  of  IVintor  Avhi'at,  giving  it  a 
chance  to  loot  and  make  a  green  i»ro- 
tecting  cover  against  the  "Winter,  it  Avas 
a  rule  that  the  normal  dryness  of  the 
proper  seeding  time  should  not  interfere ; 
dusted  in,  the  seed  Avould  be  there  to 
germinate  Avhen  the  rain  did  come. 

So,  relatively,  Avlth  the  oats  “muddod 
in.”  This  crop  folloAvcd  corn,  Avhich  uni¬ 
versally  Avas  liusked  in  the  field,  after 
Avhich  stock  cattle  and  horses  Avere  pas¬ 
tured  in  the  stalkfields.  In  that  section 
it  Avas  discovered  that  oats,  to  make  a 
))rofitable  crop,  had  to  be  sown  before 
March  1.  Preparing  for  .seeding,  a  votary 
stalk-cutter  Avas  driven  row  by  row 
through  the  old  cornfield  in  order  to  re¬ 
duce  the  stalks.  And  it  Avas  a  bitter 
job,  riding  a  cutter  Avhen  often  the  un¬ 
settled  soil  Avonld  freeze  tAvo  or  three 
inches  in  a  night. 

Throe  pecks  of  seed  Avere  sown  to  the 
acre,  as  the  early-soAvn  oats  would  “stool” 
in  rooting  and  one  grain  of  seed  AA'ould 
send  up  a  surprising  number  of  stalks. 
As  nearly  as  possible  the  old-fashioned 
harroAV  kept  pace  Avith  the  sowing,  as  it 
Avas  the  intent  to  cover  lightly  as  much  of 
the  seed  as  Avas  iiossiblc.  In  that  lati¬ 
tude  and  in  high,  rolling  ))rairic  country 
liaviug  no  great  snoAvfsill,  the  late  Febru¬ 
ary  soAvings  found  identy  of  subsoil  fro.st, 
Avhile  the  light  loamy  surface,  freezing 
over  night  and  thaAving  under  the  sun¬ 
light,  made  jilonty  of  mud.  Put  Avhon 
the  groAving  season  did  come,  the  oats  had 
an  even  start  Avith  the  Aveeds ;  and  of  oven 
greater  consideration,  the  unturned  sur¬ 
face  soils  Averc  in  condition  to  quicken 
groAvth,  as  often  in  preparing  for  the  jire- 
ceding  corn  crop,  deep  ploAving  Avas  prac¬ 
ticed. 

The  Avriter  has  every  reason  to  believe 
that  in  CaldAvell  County,  Missouri,  the 
practice  of  30  years  ago,  folloAviiig  corn 
Avith  oats,  has  not  been  changed.  And  if  not 
changed,  he  can  assure  readers  of  I'liE 
P.  N.-Y.  that  ii  4()-acre  cornfield  Avhich 
in  that  section  is  “mudded”  to  oats  some 
time  in  the  present  month  probably  Avould 
shoAV  some  Eastern  farmers  about  as 
seemingly  desperate  prospects  for  a  grain 
harvest  as  could  be  imagined.  The  mis¬ 
take  Avould  be  to  imagine  that  the  seeder 
had  found  virtue  in  the  mud  and  in  the 
sloppy,  half-coA’ered  condition  of  tlie 
seed ;  on  occasion  a  "Winter  leaves  the 
Februai’y  fields  fairly  dry  and  light,  and 
in  such  years  the  farmer  merely  con¬ 
gratulates  himself  upon  finding  a  more 
satisfactory  soAving  season.  n.  AV.  F. 

Connecticut. 
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What  Lime  Shall  I  Buy  ? 

Part  II. 

Burned  Limestone. — Thi.s  is  known 
as  lump  lime  or  quicklime.  Pre%aous  to 
nine  or  10  years  ago  this  form  of  lime 
was  universally  used.  It  gave  excellent 
results,  hence  the  farmer  was  not  easily 
weaned  from  it  As  aforesaid,  to  those 
of  .<>  long  freight  or  wagon  haul,  or  both, 
this  is.  without  a  doubt,  the  lime  to  use, 
as  2,000  pounds  of  limestone  after  it  is 
burned,  which  reduces  it  to  the  calcium 
oxide  form,  weighs  only  1,120  pounds,  or 
al)OUt  that.  Thus  one  may  readily  real¬ 
ize  why  it  might  be  to  their  interest  to 
use  the  burned  limestone,  when'  the 
problem  of  the  high  freight  rate  and  long 
wagon  haul  enter  into  the  question.  Ini 
eliminating  the  SSO  pounds  of  carlion  di-^ 
oxide  gas  from  each  ton  by  burning  youji 
cut  the  tonnage  considerably,  iH'inember 
ing  that  after  this  liinii)  lime,  after  first! 
having  been  drawn  to  the  field,  then 
thoroughly  slaked  and  applied  while  in 
that  finely  powdered  state,  will,  by  the 
aid  of  nature,  .soon  take  on  that  which  hasi 
been  thrown  off  by  burning,  henc(‘  weigh¬ 
ing  the  original  2,000  pounds. 

However,  as  just  previously  hinted, 
lump  lime  must  either  be  water  or  air-'t 
slaked  before  it  can  be  applied.  By  slak¬ 
ing  it  with  water  one  has  a  very  fine  pow¬ 
der  as  a  result,  which  is  then  spread  upon 
the  field  with  a  shoved  from  a  wagon.  In 
this  condition  it  will  cover  a  much  larger 
area  than  if  it  is  allowed  to  slake  slowly 
by  rain  and  air  in  a  haiehazard  way. 
Wlnm  I  used  this  form,  I  arranged  to 
have  my  lime  jtile  near  plenty  of  water, 
and  ,as  I  shoved  the'  hot  slakesl  lime  (I  try 
to  slake  it  as  I  use  it)  into  the  wagon,  I 
sprinkle  it  with  water  at  the  same  time. 
This  makes  it  damp  enough  so  that  it 
will  .spread  very  nicely  without  much 
‘Togging.”  C’are  must  be  used  not  to  get 
it  too  damp.  All  this  means  very  hard 
and  disagreeable  work,  ami  this  should  be 
taken  into  <-onsid<‘ration  when  deciding 
what  form  of  lime  to  buy. 

It  cannot  be  sprea<l  with  a  lime  sower 
unless  it  is  first  run  oyer  a  si  reen  to  re¬ 
move  the  hard  unslaked  lumi>s  that  are 
sure  to  be  in  it.  Tliis  is  as  hard  and  as 
disagreeable  .a  job  as  .sowing  -by  hand 
with  a  slutvid,  and  I  never  took  the 
trouble  to  screen  it,  jilways  sowing  by 
the  .shovel  metlnxl.  d’he  whole  job  of 
handling  lumi)  lime  is  very  di.sagreeable 
from  start  to  finish.  I  h.ave  jx-rsoiially 
drawn  from  the  cars,  piled  ui>.  .sliiked 
with  water  and  spread  with  a  shovel 
something  like  (JO  tons  of  lumi)  lime,'  and 
know  just  how  disagreeable  the  process 
is.  I  do  not  mean  to  knock  this  form  of 
lime,  for  it  will  surely  give  excellent  re¬ 
sults  when  j)ro]>erly  .•iiiplical,  but — well,  I 
ju-efer  tlu'  ground  limestone.  Life  is  none 
too  long,  you  know. 

One  should  nev(;r  dump  lumii  lime  in  a 
idle  on  th<‘  gi'ound  oi)en  to  tin?  weather 
with  the  intention  of  letting  it  remain 
thei'e  for  .several  months,  as  it  will  then 
become  a  salvy  mass  which  can  never  be 
s|)re!id  with  any  degi-et;  of  fineness.  It 
will  be  nearly  a  total  loss  in  this  condi¬ 
tion.  It  will  pay  one  at  least  i)artially 
to  protect  it  from  the  weather.  There 
are  a  few  concerns  whi<di  grind  tin* 
bttrned  limestone  (before  slaking)  and 
s-ack  it  in  either  paper  or  jute  bags.  This 
article  is  readily  sown  with  a  lime  sowm', 
and  is  preferred  by  some  to  the  lump 
form,  even  though  it  costs  much  more.  It 
will  burst  the  bags  by  slaking,  however, 
if  allowed  to  remain  in  them  any  length 
of  time.  Do  not  confound  this  form  Avith 
that  of  hydrated.  Hydrated  lime  will  not 
hurst  the  sa(d\,  as  it  is  already  slaked 
when  put  into  them. 

Burned  limestone  or  lump  lime  can  be 
purchased  in  car  lots  at  the  kiln  for  from 
$2  to  $2.50  ])er  ton,  freight  to  be  added, 
or  at  the  rate  of  2%  cents  per’  one  i)er 
C(‘nt  of  c.'ilcium  oxide.  Buriu'd  limestone 
ground  will  cost,  sacked,  about  .$0  to 
.$0..50  per  ton  at  plant  in  car  lots, 
frt'ight  to  be  added,  or  about  7  c<Mits  per 
one  per  cent  calcium  oxi<h‘.  Kemembv'r 
that  burned  limestone,  or  burned  lime¬ 
stone  ground,  is  the  strongest  form  of 
lime  you  can  buy. 

Hydrated  Iii.ME.  -Hydrated  lime  is 
simply  burned  limestone  treated  Avith  just 
the  right  amount  of  water  to  .slake  it  per¬ 
fectly.  It  is  as  fine  as  wheat  flour.  It  is 
but  a  little  stronger  than  ground  lime- 
t  ((’ontinuetl  on  page  10(1)  -- 


ONE  MAN  CULTIVATES 
TWO  RCWS  ATATIME-i*, 


One  man  plows  5 toSacres 
irSip^our. 


MOLINE 


pnVERSAL  TRACTOR 

'It  Sdves  the  Earn  Hdp  PrMem 
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One  man  lists  12 to20 acres 
in  10 hours 


One  mem  harvests  15 to  25 acres 
qf^rcun  in  lO hours 


One  man  harvests  8  io/Oaemes 
com  in  /O hours 


ON  most  farms  more  time  is  spent  in  cultiva¬ 
ting  than  any  other  single  operation.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  the  crops  grown  in  this  country 
are  planted  in  rows  which  require  cultivation, 
and  which  must  be  done  at  the  busiest  season. 

If  one  man  is  to  farm  more  land  than  ever 
before,  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  he  ‘must 
cultivate  more  land  than  ever  before.  With  the 
Moline-UniverscS  Tractor  one  man  can  cultivate 
two  rows  at  a  time  and  do  it  better,  quicker  and 
cheaper  than  with  horses. 

The  Mol  ine-Universal  Tractor  straddles  the 
corn  row — it  has  more  clearance  than  the  ordinary 
cultivator — so  corn  can  be  cultivated  at  all  stages. 
The  tractor  is  attached  to  the  cultivator  and  forms 
one  complete  unit — the  tractor  the  front  wheels, 
and  the  cultivator  the  rear  wheels.  The  operator 
sits  on  the  cultivator  in  line  with  the  right  drive 
w  heel  of  the  tractor —  not  directly  behind  the  tractor. 
This  gives  a  clear  and  unobstructed  view  of  the 
rows  ahead,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  good  work  and  greatly  simplifies  operation. 

All  the  operator  has  to  do  is  to  keep 
the  right  wheel  of  the  Moline-Universal 
a  certain  distance  from  the  outside  row 
and  the  whole  outfit  ^vill  go  properly. 

For  dodging  individual  hills  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  gangs  are  shifted  by  operator’s  feet. 

TTie  automatic  governor  allows  the  tractor  to 
be  slowed  down  to  a  “snail's  pace”  for  turning 
at  the  ends  of  rows,  or  for  cultivating  the  first 
time  over*  The  Moline^Universal  can  also  be 
stopped  and  backed  when  desired»>and  quicker 
and  easier  than  can  be  done  with  horses. 


The  Moline  Line  Includes 

Corn  Planters.  Cotton 
Planters,  Cultivators.  Com 
Binders,  Crain  Binders. 
Crain  Drills.  Harrows,  Hay 
Loaders.  Hay  Rakes.  Lime 
Sowers,  Listers.  Manure 
Spreaders,  Mowers.  Plows 
(chilled  and  steel).  Reapers, 
Scales.  Seeders,  ^alk  Cut¬ 
ters,  Tractors.  Form  Trucks, 
Wagons  and  Stephens 
Salient  Six  Automobiles. 


Address  Department  19 


A  Moline-Universal  Tractor  and  Two-Row 
Cultivator  were  used  on  lowana  Farm,  Bettendorf, 
la.,  during  the  past  season.  Mr.  Bryant  Smith,  the 
manager,  says: 

uitd  //  on  a  /coo-zotJ  cultivator  where  it  did  exceptionclhj 
flood  worli  gomg  both  With  and  acrcti  the  rows.  The  tractor  did  r.- 1 
trample  any  com  at  all  at  ends^  what  little  was  broken  Bias  done  Lj 
the  cultivator  shovels  and  then  not  as  much  as  horses  would  do.  ** 

Wm.  M.  Kelley  of  Mitchell,  S.  D.,  another  owner 
of  a  Moline-Universal,  says: 

"fKe  averaged  10  to  12  acres  per  day  plowing  and  22  to  25 
acres  per  day  culllvating.  l^oto  that  the  com  is  laid  by  luc  ere  dcct 
to  approve  of  the  iwo-rovs  cultivator  behind  the  tractor.  It  does 

the  work-*' 

-  ^“hivalion  is  only  one  of  all  (he  farm  operations  the 
Moline-Universal  can  do.  It  is  Jigjht,  but  has  more  tlian 
enough  power  to  pull  two  I4.inch  plow  bottoms  at  higli 
speed,  because  all  its  weight  is  available  for  traction.  Culti¬ 
vation  isjust  one  link  in  the  chair*  ot  farm  oocrations  frem 
to  another.  That's  why  the  Moline-Univcrsrl 
really  replaces  horses  and  enables, one  man  to  farm  more 
land  than  was  ever  before  possible.  It  Bis  any  farm  and  fits 
every  operation  on  the  farm,  it  is  a  universal  tractor  in  every 
sense  of  tbe  word- 

The  Moline-Universal  enables  one  man  to  plow  more. 

harrow  more,  plant  more,  cultivate  more,  mow 
more,  harvest  more  than  is  possible  with  either 
horses  or  other  tractors,  and  also  takes  care  of 
the  belt  jobs  on  the  average  farm.  It  isn't  the 
kind  of  a  tractor  that  will  do  your  plowing  and 
^cd  bed  p^f^aration  and  then  rest  while  your 
horses  doAhe  planting,  cultivating  and  harvest- 
The  Moline-Univefsai  works  to  full  capa¬ 
city  throughout  the  entire  year,  with  the  greatest 
speed  and  economy. 

The  Moline-Universal  Tractor  is  giving  won¬ 
derful  satisfaction  to  thousands  of  users  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Your  MoUne-Unhenal  U 
reap  now.  Write  today  for  further  information 
And  name  of  your  nearest  Moline  dealer. 


Equipped  u^iih  rear  carrying 
truck /or  odd  Jobs 


Better  Crops  From 
The  One  Horse  Farm 


The  small  farm  is  just  the  place  where  compact 
and  efficient  work  will  be  done  by  the 

Cutaw&V  Horse 

Disk  Harrows 

Market  gardeners,  truckmen,  florists  and  others 
will  obtain  greater  yields  and  bigger  profits  from 
the  use  of  these  light  draft  1-horse  harrows. 

In  several  styles  and  types;  one  at  least,  just 
what  you  need.  Disks  are  forged  sharp  —  dust- 
proof  oil  soaked  hardwood  bearings. 

Send  for  book  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage”— 
and  our  new  catalogue;  also  names  of  nearest 
dealers. 

rhe 

Cutaway  Harrow 


MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  Moline,  Ill. 

imm 


'The  ‘Acme’  Way 
to  Crops  That  Pay” 

is  the  title  of  ourfree  book  that  points 
the  Avay  to  increased  yields.  Shows 
how  to  secure  deep,  firm,  moist  seed 
beds  without  waste  of  time  or  labor. 
Fully  describes  the  “Acme”  Tillage 
Line  and  explains  “TVhy  the  Coul¬ 
ters  Do  the  Work”  in  field,  orchard 
and  garden  better  than  it  can  be  done  in 
any  other  way.  Gives  the  findings  of 
State  Experiment  Stations  in  every  part 
of  the  country 

This  book  will  help  you  to  grow  bigger 
crops.  Send  a  postal  today. 

DUANE  H.  NASH  Inc. 

141  Dm  Sf.,  Millington.  N.  J. 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

How  can  I  grow  ir.oi-e  crops  with 
least  cx;)ense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields? 

IRON  AGE 

will  help  you  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  gangs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
otrow.  Every  tooth  can  be  raised,  lowered  or  turned 
to  right  or  left.  Lover 
adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact— the  latest  and  best 
of ridingcultivators.  We 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  aachmery.garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 

I  Bateman  M’f’g  Co.,  Box  20  .Grenloch.N.J. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ** square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Go. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Office  and  Factory,  Portland,  Connecticut 
Dept.  A 
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Send  for  our  practical  Corn 
Book.  It  will  help  you  grow 
more  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Order  your  supplies  of 

E.  FRANK  COE'S 

ReK.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

FERTILIZERS 

NOW  for  IMMEDIATE  SHIP¬ 
MENT.  For  over  sixty  years 
they  have  helped  good  farmers 
increase  their  corn  profits.  Ask 
for  prices. 

We  want  more  agents. 


Address  Crop  Book  Dept., 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Airricuitural 
« 'I  C-o. 

51  Ctamber*  St.,  N.  Y.C. 


PROTECT  EARLY  CABBAGE 

Don't  let  the  •'shbaare  ma^frot  g«t  your  crop, 
hor  8  yeare  growers  have  been  raialoK  larger, 
firmer  Deade  and  Ineuring  practically  lOO  per 
*'enC.  crofk  bs  uMjdc 

A.  B.  C.  PI..ANT  ntOTECTOUK 

St'eclal  tar  felt  discs  which  anybotb’  can  slip 
on  the  etern  directly  after  planting  to  prevent 
the  maggot  fly  from  laying  its  eggs. 

Hig  iprowers  Rap  they  can’t  grow  cabbage'with- 
«*ut  fl»em.  Write  for  copies  of  their  Jettern, 
l  ull  infomiation  and  wholesale  price. 

PUNT  PROTECTOR  COMPANY 
48  Soatb  Water  St.  Rochuter,  N.  Y. 


DOUBLE  GALVANIZED! 


\)i^nderful' 

jmv 

'  BixnmBenceBock 

Quotes  rock-bottom  money- 
saving  prices.  Direct  front  i 
Factory  all  freight  prepaid  3 
on  famous  Brown  Double] 

Galvanized  Fence— backed 
by  nearly  35  years  reputa¬ 
tion  for  highest  quality. 

Free  book  tells  how  Brown 
Fence  is  made  of  heavy,  ,,, 

DOUBLE  r.  ALVANIZED  i  ^l*^  Per  Rod  Up 
WIRE  and  why  It  ouMests  other  fence* 
two  to  five  times. 

Direct  From  Factory 

21c  per  rod  up  Freight  Prepaid  - 

150  styles  of  fence  for  every  purpose. 
Test,  free  sample  and  yoifll  see  why 
a  half  million  other  farmers  have 
bought  over  125  million  rods. 
GATES  AND  LAWN  FENCE 

This  free  book  also  sliows  complete  line  of  Farm 
Gates,  Self-Raising  Gates,  Lawn  Fence,  Lawn 
Gates  and  Barb  Wire. 

WRITE  POSTAL  NOW 

See  how  much  money  my  freight  prepaid  prices 
save  you.  My  book  explains  all  fully.  Write  me 
for  YOUR  copy  and  free  sample  of  Brown  Fence 
Wire  to  test,  FREE. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.  459  Cleveland,  Ohio 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiil 


ZVU  finest  and  moat  complete  Una  ttf  Fenca 

in  tka  Country  •-at-Faetoru  Fmceat 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ’’square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Useful  Hotbed 


The  Hotbed  an  Adjunct  to  the  Home  or 
War  Garden  ^ 

Part  I. 

A  'vpll-huilt  and  .i»roporly  managed  hot¬ 
bed  should  be  con.sidered  a  necessary  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  home  or  emergency  war 
garden  this  coming  season.  Initial  cost 
of  construction  will  be  small  if  only  a 
temporai’y,  rather  than  a  permanent  fix¬ 
ture,  is  desired,  and  the  time  needetl  in 
caring  for  hotbed  crops  will  he  found  an 
interesting  and  a  pleasant  ta.sk  when 
compared  with  the  actual  garden  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Hummer.  Moreover,  the  use 
of  early  crops  of  radishes  and  lettuce  at 
the  usual  sea.son  for  jdanting  these  crops 
in  tlie  ojien  will  be  found  a  great  .satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  a  generous  supply  of  early  plants 
when  needed  for  outdoor  transplanting 
will  be  a  convenience  as  well  as  an 
ec^onomic  asset. 

Pi.ANXixG  AM)  Making  tiik  Hotukd. 
— .Any  gardener  who  is  handy  with  tools 
can  easily  plan  and  build  a  hotbed.  'J-he 
location  should  first  l)e  determined,  atten¬ 
tion  being  given  to  se<;ure  good  drainage, 
shelter  from  winds  and  a  direct  exposure 
to  the  sun’s  rays.  Usually  a  .suitable 
space  may  be  found  at  the  south  of  a 
building  or  on  tlie  sheltered  side  of  the 
back  y.'ird  or  garden  fence.  Where  such 
site  is’  available,  the  more  valuable  spiice 
may  he  devoted  to  the  gai'den.s  as  usual. 
Whethei*  or  not  the  hotbed  is  to  he  a  tem¬ 
porary  or  a  jHU'manent  affair  should  he 
decided  before  oijerations  are  started. 
Less  material  will  he  require<I  for  the 
frame  of  a  temjxirary  structure.  More¬ 
over,  a  jiit  for  Cdutaining  the  immure — 
the  source  of  heat — is  not  necessary  in 
case  the  uu.sightliness  is  not  a  matter  of 
great  importance.  Quite  true,  the.  fer¬ 
menting  manure  must  he-  piled  and  pro¬ 
tected  in  such  a  way  that  all  heat  given 
off  is  conserved.  This,  liowever,  can  be 
accomplished  by  building  the  manure  heap 
on  the  surface,  placing  the  frame  s<iuarely 
ovei’  the  lieap  and  banking  it  around  the 
outside  with  straw,  leave.s  or  soil.  A  hot¬ 
bed  of  this  type  is  possible  in  case  the  soil 
is  frozen  to  such  a  depth.-tiiat  a  ])it  cannot 
he  dug  conveniently. 

DuiGiNG  TUK  Pit. — A  pit  will  be 
needed  for  (other  a  temporiii-y  or  per¬ 
manent  iiothed  in  case  the  fermenting 
manure  is  to  he  enclosed.  Its  dei)tli 
should  he  2^/4  to  three  feet  and  its  lateral 
diimuisions  will  he  governed  by  the  size 
of  the  frame,  which  in  turn  depends  uiion 
.size  and  number  of  sash  used.'  Hince  the 
n.snal  hotbed  sash  is  six  feet  by  three  feet, 
the  frame  on  which  it  is  to  re.st  should  he 
slightly  h'.ss  than  six  feet  in  width— out- 
.side  nn'usurement-  -a  small  deduction  be¬ 
ing  made  for  slant  of  the  sash.  Th(‘  pit, 
however,  should  he  from  six  inches  to  a 
foot  wider  than  tlie  sash  leugtii  in  order 
that  the  frame  may  rest  ou  a  firmly- 
tamiied  bed  of  maniire.  Wliere  the  jiit  is 
board<‘d  or  walled  nj)  from  the  Imttom. 
for  use  year  after  ,vear.  manure  can  be 
tamped  securely  against  .the  walls. 

Materials  Peady  AViiex  Needed. — All 
materials  should  be  on  hand  in  order  that 
operations  may  start  h.v  March  3.  Hash 
should  be  secured  and  the  frame  cut  and 
set  up  111  the  basement  or  w<»rkshop.  Lo¬ 
cal  Ininher  firms  or  garden  supjil.v  houses 
should  he  able  to  furni.sli  glazed  sash  at 
.$2  to  .i34..oO  (>ach.  1  >ouhle-glazed  sash, 
which  ma.v  be  had  at  from  .lil  to  $2  more 
each,  ma.v  h*'  a  good  investment  where 
mats  or  other  covtu-ing  of  some  sort  cannot 
be  secured.  Double-glazed  sash  are  heavier 
to  handle  and  less  durable  than  single- 
glazed.  Good  sash  should  he  light,  strong 
and  durable.  Tlie.v  are  usuall.v  made  of 
cypress,  each  blind-mortised  at  the  cor¬ 
ners  and  weir  braced  throughout.  If  kept 
paint t‘d,  repaired  and  stored  Avlieii  not  in 
use,  they  should  give  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
years’  service. 

CoxsTKi'CTiox. — ’riie  frame  on  which 
the  sash  is  to  rest,  if  desired  for  ii.se  .rear 
after  year,  should  he  made  of  durable 
wood,  ehestniit  or  peeky  c.vjiress  M’hile 
boards  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  or  an  inch 
thick  will  answer  nicely,  heavier  material, 
possibly  iy2  or  2-iuch,  will  give  a  more 
rigid  frame,  especially  if  it  i.s  to  be  taken 
apart  for  storing  each  season  when  not  in 
use.  AVidth  of  the  frame  ou  which  a  six- 
foot  sash  i.s  used  will  be  five  feet  eight 
inches,  inside  measurement.  With  the  use 
of  134-inc‘fi  material  for  side  walls,  at  both 


front  and  back,  .sash  will  extend  over 
either  edge  sufficiently  to  carry  off  mois¬ 
ture  which  falls  or  collects  on  the  glass. 
Height  of  the  side  walls  should  be  eight 
or  10  inches  for  the  front  and  14  or  10 
inches  for  the  hack,  resiiectively,  thus 
giving  a  slant  of  six  inches  to  each  frame.' 
Huch  a  slant  sheds  water  readily  and 
gives  a  more  direct  exposure  of  sunlight 
to  the  crops.  The  frame  may  be  nailed  to- 
gether  at  the  corners,  as  suggested  h.v  the 
accompanying  picture.  Fig.  79,  or,  by  cut¬ 
ting  each,  end  or  side  wall  several  uches 
longer  than  the  specified  length,  v’eats 
may  he  bolted  to  either  end  of  each  as  a 
means  <4  attaching  the  frame  together  and 
taking  it  ai)aii;  more  readily.  In  case  the 
length  of  the  bed  is  greater  than  one  sash 
width,  a  support  of  some  sort  should  be 
pi’ovided  between  sash  on  which  the  outer 
edge  of  each  may  rest.  This  suppoi-t, 
which  may -be  mortised  in  .such  a  way  that 
it  can  be  easily  removed,  should  offer  no 
oh.struction  to  a  tight  enclosure.  An  inch 
board  projecting  an  inch  and  a  half  above 
the  side  Avill  serve  as  protection  and  pi-e- 
vent  the  end  sash  from  being  lifted  h.v 
strong  winds. 

Source  of  Heat. — The  best  source  of 
heat  for  the  hotl)ed  is  from  fermenting 
horse  manure  secured  from  grain-fed, 
straw-bedded  animals.  Shavings  manure 


Starting  the  Hotbed  Frame.  Fig.  79 


should  be  iivoided.  I'l-oin  thr<>e-fonrtlis 
to  OIK*  ton  of  inanui'i!  will  lx*  nc'edcd  und<'r 
each  r>x.‘!-fect  sash.  The  supply  needed 
sliKtild  be  eolleet(‘d  from  11h*  stabh's  and 
jtilod  in  long  fiat  ‘lieaiKs  10  days  or  two 
weeks  before  it  is  desired  for  use,  in  ordt'r 
that  it  may  become  i)roi)erl.v  cured.  P.y 
curing  is  meant  to  bring  the  manure 
through  tlie.  first  or  initial  lK*ating.  Heajis 
should  be  forked  over  and  hack  <‘very 
three  or  four  days  in  order  that  tin*  initial 
heating  may  progress  uniformly.  Mois¬ 
ture  or  fumes  giv<“u  off  furnish  a  good 
index  as  to  the  evenness  of  curing.  Dr.v 
or  ]>oorl.v  handled  manure  may  need  (o 
be  wett<‘d  down  with  warm  water  in  order 
to  start  curing  of  the  heap. 

prof.  E.  1..  KIKKI’ATKICK. 


Handling  Muck 

(CoutiuiuKl  from  page  188.) 

of  digging  it  if  the  swamp  i.s  now  or 
ever  has  been  near  timber.  AVe  found  it 
out  first  thing.  The  same  antiseptic  (piali- 
ties  of  swamp  tvater  that  old  Mother  Na¬ 
ture  used  in  keeping  these  vast  deposits 
for  our  use  all  these  centuries  also  kept 
the  logs,  limbs,  stumps  and  roots  from 
rotting;  and  nicel.v  planned  contrivances 
come  to  grief.  Tlien,  too,  why  not  use  a 
spreader.  Hure,  if  you  can.  AA"e  don’t 
need  it.  How  nice  it  would  work 
through  snow,  or  mud,  or  how  tight  it 
wo\ild  freeze  up  before  the  first  load  was 
off  in  cold  weather  could  he  easily  found 
<>\it.  There  are  places  and  seasojis  it 
would  he  handy,  but  don’t  ivait.  AVe 
l)ave  found  that  tlie  apiilication  of  muck 
to  our  Soil  mak'*s  a  better  home  for  the 
plants,  and  better  homes  cannot  help  but 
have  their  influence.  i.  c.  R. 


Hay,  $18  to  .$21  •.  iiotatoes,  $1.50  per 
100  lbs. ;  butter,  50c  to  52c ;  cheese,  25c 
to  25t^c  per  lb.  Cattle,  $75  up,  accord¬ 
ing  to  (juality  and  whether  fresh  or  not. 
Condensei'y  price  for  milk  at  this  place  is 
$3.42  per  cwt.  for  3  per  cent  milk.  A.  s. 

Allegany  f'o.,  N.  Y. 


Unlike 

other  cereals 

Grape-Nuts 

requires  only  about 
hatf  the  ordinary  qua¬ 
ntity  of  milk  or  cream 
Likewise  because  of 
its  natural  sweetness 
it  requires  no  sugar. 
Grape-Nuts  me 

ready  cooked  food, 
is  an  all-round  savec 


cimm, 

'  '  GARDEN  TOOLS  * 


Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

How  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 

IRON  AGE 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc. , better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
it  and  do  a  day^s  hand¬ 
work  in  60 
in  i  n  u  tes. 
30  conililn- 
ations.t4.60 
to  $30.00. 

W  r  1 1  e  f  or 
_  booklet. 

BatemanM’f’gCo..Box  2C.,Grenlocli,N.J. 


NO.30S 

Drill 

and 

Wheel 

Hoe 


HOT  BED  SASH 


ONLY  $2.95 

GLAZED  with  5  rows  6-in. 
Frames  IJgiii.  thick.  No  lOypren.s 
with  lujfs  and  painted  on©  co;if. 
('rosfl  bar«  hard  w^d.  Ready  to  ship 

NOW.  ('an  fur . !i  1  3  4  in. 

for  $3.53.  Price  unglazed  on  rr 
quest.  Coal  Shortage  has  curtailed 
irrccTihouBo  products.  Hot  Bods  an' 
a  substitute  for  grpcnhouses.  Food 
S.hor^gO  makes  hot  bed  $ash  a  neres- 
fiitj/.  New  EnjrWnd  gardeners  know  our 
sash.  Your  satisfaction  assured— our 
low  prices  make  this  offer  a  rich  bar- 
aain.  bargain  LIST  FREE, 
loclndinar  building  material,  money- 
saving.  roo6ng,  wall  board,  i>aint  and 
all  material  you  will  need  for  Spring 
repairs. 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
811  Thompson  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


SEED  is  high  and 
scarce.  Make  every 
ain  count.  A  Crown 
sows  the  right  depth 
smd  the  right  amount — 
its  force  feed  is  accurate. 
No  seed  is  too  small  or  too 
dent  corn  or  kidney  b^anssown  without  crack¬ 
ing.  The  fertilizer  feed  handles  wet  “goods"  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Send  today  for  1918  catalog. 

We  also  make  Dme  and  Fertilizer  Sowers, 

Traction  Sprayers  and 
Wheelbarrow  Grass 
Seeders— all  guaranteed . 

Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

112  Wayne  Street 
PHELPS,  N.Y. 


Rich  Lands  in  Little  Delaware 

4  HOURS  FROM  NEW  YORK  CITY 

T.evel,  fiee  of  rocks,  easily  tilled,  long  growing  sea¬ 
son;  plenty  of  rain:  cheaii  labor  and  freiglit.  Dela¬ 
ware,  Staymau.Winesap  apples  beat  the  world.  Yon 
know  about  her  Peaches.  aO  bushels  of  wheat  and 
IK)  of  corn  are  not  uncoimnon.  We  equal  if  not  sur¬ 
pass  on  all  crops  north  of  the  Tropics.  One  man  we 
sold  in  1917  planted  between  trees  of  his  a,;')00  tree 
apple  orchard  33  acres  of  tomatoes,  return*  over 
$0,200  (name  furnished  on  request.)  Come  and  see 
this  week’s  offering— beautiful  town,  farm  and  or¬ 
chard.  200  .acres.  5,500  trees  of  all-bearing  age. 
Nice  vineyard  and  Alfalfa  field.  Twelve-room  house 
and  fine  lot  of  out-bulldings.  One  minute  walk 
boat  landing— Philadelphia  boat,.,  -ne  good  crop 
should  pay  total  cost  of  orchard.  Price,  $150  per 
acre,  liberal  terms.  Send  for  Booklet  or  spend  two 
dayawithus.  Itv;ill  pay  you.  McGOHfGALSSOIf,  Dover.Del. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Cultivate  one  habit — 


the  habit  of  using  KEEN 
K  U  T  T  E  R  Garden  Tools, 
You’ll  find  in  them  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  many  of  your  garden 
cultivation  problems. 

Why?  Because  these  tools 
are  designed  and  built  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  work  they  are  to 
do.  Where  particular  shapes 
or  angles  are  required,  where 
special  strength-giving  fea¬ 
tures  of  construction  are  need¬ 
ed, KEEN  KUTTERhasthem. 

And  there's  economy  in  their  use. 
Made  from  highest  grade  steel  and 
having  straight-grained  hickory 
handles,  KEEN  KUTTER  Garden 
Tools  are  built  to  stay  on  the  job 
under  most  earnest  usage. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  sliow  them 
or  get  our  Garden  Tool  Booklet 
No.  1646F. 

SIMMONS 

HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributers 

St.  Louis  New  York 
Philadelphia  Toledo  Minneapolis 
Sioux  City  Wichita 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUB  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide,  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  tlieiu 
into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
nitj'S  or  Klovfs  wlien  so  ordered.  Your 
lur  goods  will  cost  yoUle.s  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  wortli  more. 

Our  illustratod  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
Informal  ion.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  freight  both  ways ;  about  our 
sale  dyoing  procoa.  on  eow  and  hor.se 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins;  about  the 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc.  ,  _ 

Then  wc  bays  rect....,  got  out  an¬ 
other  we  call  our  Faahloii  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  mulfs, 
iicekwear  and  other  fine  fur  garments, 
with  prices  ;  also  fur  garments  remod¬ 
eled  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  either  book  by 
your  correct  address  naming" 
both  hooks  if  yon  need  both,  .\ddress 

TIhe  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Roebester.  N.  Y. 


IWERTHAN 

W 

■  If  ki\  1 1 

1  PAYS 

■  highest 

1  PRICES 

■  empty 

■  BAGS 

CASH  FOR 
EMPTY  B^GS 

We  pay  highest  pnees  and 
alsofreightcbarges.  Be  sure 
to  get  our  prices  before  dis¬ 
posing  of  your  bags.  They’re 
worth  money  to  yon  and  we’ll 

1  pay  you  best  cash  price  for  them 
as  soon  as  received  and  assorted. 
(Write  ns  at  once  stating  how 

t/mi  tintrA 

1  WERTHAN  BAG  COMPANY  | 
1  66  Dock  Street  St.  Louis,  Mo.  | 

IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

’  333  W'*'"*  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 

(  C  -a 


N.  y.  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association 

(Continued  from  ptige  ISO.) 

It  i.s  important  a  careful  survey  be 
made  of  the  volume  of  fruit  to  be  "han¬ 
dled.  Accommodations  should  be  provided 
to  handle  a  maximum  crop,  but  unneces¬ 
sary  space  should  be  elitninated.  If  there 
is  a  prospect  of  increased  business  in  a 
few  years,  buildings  should  be  constructed 
so  they  can  be  enlarged  at  a  minimum 
cost.  At  this  time  it  would  not  seem  ad¬ 
visable  to  go  into  detail  regarding  type 
fif  buildings  or  nature  of  equipment  which 
lias  ju-oven  most  successful.  Much  study 
should  be  given  the  floor  jilan  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  points  of  receiving  and  unloading 
fruit,  space  for  temporary  storage  of 
packed  iind  unp.-icki'd  and  proper  location 
of  sizers.  In  determining  the  site  for  the 
central  packing  lauise  a  few  fiictors  are 
lm{)ortant.  It  should  by  all  means  be 
on  a  railroad  siding,  he  as  central  to  the 
area  of  production  as  possible,  and  at  a 
point  accessible  to  hihor.  When  pos,siI)le, 
it  should  'be  located  in  connection  with  a 
cold  storage  plant  where  fruit  ma3'  be 
transferred  Yvithout  extra  loading. 

“The  Federal  I’acking  and  Grading 
I-aw"  was  discns.sed  by  II.  C.  Iletzel, 
Washington,  D.  C.  lie  said  he  had  visit¬ 
ed  representative  orchards  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  also  made  a  study  of 
•State  packing  laws,  and  studied  the  h-uit 
marketed,  and  obtained  the  opinions  of 
the  dealers.  I  found  that  apple  grading 
laws  are  favored  by  growers  and  dealers 
everywhere  and  many  are  enthusiastic 
about  them.  I  concluded  tli.at  there  is 
an  absolute  need  for  a  practical  apple 
grading  ^aw,  so  this  point  we  ma.v  con¬ 
cede.  We  find  the  majorit.v  of  growers 
do  not  try  to  get  in  touch 'with  dealers 
and  consumers  and  find  out  wliat  is 
wanted.  The  result  is  that  much  fruit  is 
wasted,  because  it  goes  to  the  wrong  mar¬ 
ket  for  it.  'Specifications  in  grading  laws 
must  be  made  simple,  easily  nnder.stood, 
yet  definite  and  practicable.  Again,  a 
law  is  of  little  benefit  if  only  partially  en¬ 
forced.  Laws  .should  be  alike  in  main 
essentials  in  all  States,  because  fruit  is 
niarketed  from  one  State  into  other 
Stiites.  If  these  laws  are  not  uniform, 
much  trouble  results  because  of  different 
standards  in  different  States.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  apple  grading  law  is  a  very  good 
model  for  a  nuiver.sal  law.  It  is  oiie  that 
has  worked  well.  It  proves  that  one  uni¬ 
form  law,  adopted  by  all  the  States,  is  an 
end  to  work  for. 

Prof.  L.von  of  Cornell  T'niversity,  on 
“Fflects  of  (’over  Crops  on  Nitrates.” 
said  that  sometimes  crops  are  raised  lie- 
tween  the  trees  of  gi’owiug  orchards,  tlie 
ground  being  thus  occupied  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer.  This  i>ractice  is 
likely  to  result  in  a  diminished  supply  of 
nitrates,  but  some  kinds  of  jilants  have 
a  greater  effect  on  the  depression  of  ni¬ 
trates  than  have  others.  If  the  .soil  on 
which  Tinioth.v,  oats  ;ind  corn  are  grow¬ 
ing  is  tested  for  nitrates  it  will  he  found 
that  almost  none  of  this  ver.v  easil.v  avail¬ 
able  form  of  nitrogen  is  found  under  Tim¬ 
othy  at  any  time,  while  more  is  to  be 
found  under  oats  during  the  early  part  of 
the  Summer  and  eonsiderahl.v  more  under 
corn.  In  fact,  it  .sometimes  happens  that 
during  pai-t  of  the  Summer  there  is  as 
much  nitrate  nitrogen  in  corn  Land  as  in 
cultivated  soil  with  no  crop  on  it.  This 
would  suggest  that  corn  is  a  less  injurious 
crop  for  inter-planting  in  young  orchards 
than  the  other  mentioned.  This  indi¬ 
cates  clearly  that  orchards  in  which  graas 
grows  permanently  have  less  nitric  nitro¬ 
gen  available  for  use  by  the  trees  than  do 
orchards  that  have  a  cover  crop  planted 
to  a  crop  like  corn.  It  still  remains  to 
be  proved  that  poorer  growth  in  sod- 
covered  (irdiards  than  in  cultivated  ones 
is  due  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  nitrates. 
There  is  some  indie.ation  that  the  nitro¬ 
gen  rather  than  the  moisture  is  the  dom¬ 
inant  factor  in  the  better  growth  of  trees 
in  cultivated  land.  This  is  indicated  by 
thf_  comparatively  slight  difference  in  the 
moisture  content  of  the  rye  aud  Tim- 
otliy  plots  in  experiments  previously  quot¬ 
ed  as  comi>ared  with  the  enormous  differ¬ 
ence  h(‘tween  these  two  plots  witli  resjiect 
to  their  content  of  nitric  nitrogen. 

At  no  time  did  the  iiercentage  of 
moLsture  in  the  Timothy  plot  f.all  to  a 
l)oint  that  would  suggest  a  deficienc.v  of 
moisture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  supply 
of  nitric  nitrogen  in  the  Timothy  soil 
stood  at  zero  during  most  of  the  growing 
period,  Yvhile  tlie  cpiantity  of  this  form  of 
nitrogen  ro.se  to  20  pounds  in  the  upper 
eight  inciies  of  land  on  which  rye  was 
used  as  a  cover  croj). 

The  uniforml.v  low  range  of  nitrates  in 
grass  laud  as  compared  with  land  on 
which  other  crops  arc  gi'owiug  is  jiroh- 
abl.v  due  to  some  cause  not  yet  ex¬ 
plained.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
grass  removing  more  nitrogen  from  the 
soil,  for  au  acre  of  Timotliy  hay  usually 
contains  loss  nitrogen  than  does  an  acre 
of  oats  or  corn.  In  a  number  of  lysi- 
meters  at  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station 
these  cro{)s  were  raised  aud  their  content 
of  nitrogen  determined.  The  drainage 
water  from  the  soil  on  which  each  crop 
grew  w.'.s  also  collected,  analyzed  aud  the 
nitrogen  per  acre  was  calculated.  It  was 
found  that  the  grasses  contained  less 
nitrogen  per  acre  than  did  oats  or  corn, 
and  that  the  nitrogen  in  the  drainage 
water  from  the  gra.sses  Yvas  also  less. 
There  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  less 
available  nitrogen  in  the  soil  on  which 
the  grasses  grew,  although  the  soil  was  all 
from  the  same  place.  Evidences  point  to 
a  directly  depressing  influence  of  grass 
on  Trtr;ite  formation.  YV.  II.  J 


remember  in  the  spring,  Mac,  I  applied  V-C  Fertilizer  to  my 
corn  land.  YOU  didn’t  think  ’twould  pay.  What  happened? 
Where  no  fertilizer  was  used,  my  yield  was  about  the  same  as  yours. 
But  where  fertilized,  the  yieM  per  acre  was  13  bushels  more.  It  only 
cost  $3  per  acre  to  get  those  extra  13  bushels.  <-  • 


“Now  I’ve  '•urned  in  my  hogs.  As  fast 
as  they  consume  13  bushels  of  corn  they 
put  on  over  100  pounds  of  weight.  It’s 
just  plain  business  sense  to  convert  $3 
worth  of  fertilizer  into  $20  worth  of 
pork.  50  acres  of  my  corn  land  will 
make  $1,000  more  profit  on  hogs  than 
was  possible  without  V-C. 

“You’ve  been  going  on  the  idea  that 
you  would  raise  livestock  and  get  ma¬ 
nure,  to  keep  from  buying  fertilizer. 
Why  don’t  you  use  V-C  Fertilizer  so 
that  you  can  grow  more  corn — raise 
more  livestock — get  more  manure?” 


There  are  lots  of  men  like  Mac  whose 
farms  are  under-productive  because 
they  do  not  replace  the  plant  foods  each 
crop  extracts. 


Other  farmers  are  making  big  profits 
— converting  chemicals  into  cash.  Join 
them!  V-C  Fertilizers  contain  every 
element  needed  to  make  both  stalk  and 
fruit — many  analyses  for  different  soils 
and  crops.  Write  us  for  the  name  of 
an  agent  near  you  who  sells  them.  Or¬ 
der  your  fertilizers  now  because  of  the 
freight  congestion. 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  City,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Richmond, 
Va.,  Norfolk,  _Va.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  C.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  (Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Atlanta,  (^a., 
Athens,  Ga.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Columbus,  Ga., 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  San¬ 
ford,  Fla.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Memphi^  Tenn.,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Tenn.,  Shreveport,  La. 


V'C  Fertilizers 
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National  Aluminum  Shoes 


For  Dry  Feet — Saving — Comfort 
Outwear  several  pairs  of  all-leather,  rubber  or  wood 
sole  boots  or  shoes.  Rust-proof,  water-proof,  keep 
feet  dry,  warm,  comfortable.  For  farm,  railroad, 
factory  or  mine.  Easy  walking,  noiseless,  fit  fif. 
Removable  friction  tans  easily  replaced  at  small  cost, 
take  up  wear,  prevent  slipping.  Removable  cushion 
felt  soles,  best  leather  uppers.  GUARANTEEDbreak- 
proof  bottoms.  Thousands  of  delighted  users.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Free  catalog  gives  prices  on  a  11 
styles  and  heights. 

National  Aluminam  Skoe  Co. 

Box  29 
Racine,  Wis. 


Spreads  all  kinds  of  barn  manure,  fertilizer,  lime 
evenly— quickly;  with  least  draft. 

Simple,  strong,  easy-operating — 2-horsc  spreader; 
equipped  with  self-sharpening  graded 

Flat  Tooth — Enclosed  Cylinder 

Indestructible;  teeth  are  bolted  to  bars.  Slirends  in 
wide  uniform  strips.  Does  not  olog  or  bunch  manure. 
Write  for  catalofpie  and  prices. 

Dealers:  Good  I’Rorosmox— Write  NOW. 

N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  36  Swan  St.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


9  CORDS  IN  fO  HOURS 


BT  ONE  KAN.  It's  KINO  OF  THE  WOODS.  Saves  monef  And 

ii  backache*  Send  for  FKEK  catalog  No.  B 6*^  showing  low  price 
and  latest  improvements.  First  order  ^eis  asr^ncry* 

folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St,  Ctucago.UI. 


You  can’t  meet  tlie  urgent  need  of  cultivating  increasfit 
acreage  this  year  with  old-style  out-of-date  tools  and  meth- 
[s.  Get  Planet  Jr  Seeders,  Wheel- Floes  and  Cultivators,  and 
double  your  acreage.  They  are  strong,  yet  so  light  they  can  be 
readily  used  by  a  woman  or  boy.  Fully  guaranteed. 

No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator 

and  Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  drills  or  hills),  plows,  opens  furrows  and  covers 
them,  hoes  and  cultivates  all  through  the  season.  A  hand-machine  that  does 
the  work  so  easily,  quickly  and  thoroughly  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  a  single 
season.  f' 

No.  8  Horse  Hoe  does  a  greater  variety  of  work  in  corn,  potatoes, 

,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  other  crops  requiring  similar  cultivation,  and 
does  it  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  one-horse  cultivator  made, 
fit  is  stronger,  better  made  and  finished.  Lastslonger.  Its  depth 
regulator  and  extra-long  frame  make  it  steady-running.  Culti¬ 
vates  deep  or  shallow  and  different  width  rows.  15  other 
styles  of  one-horse  cultivators— various  prices. 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  Box  1107V  Philadelphia 
New  72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  doing  actual 
farm  and  garden  work,  and  de¬ 
scribes  over  55  different  tools,  in¬ 
cluding  Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes, 

Horse-Hoes,  Harrows.  Or¬ 
chard-,  Beet-,  and  Pivot- 
Wheel  Riding  Cultivators. 

Write  postal  for  it  today! 
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For  the  Men  Who 
Get  Things  Done 

ON  your  busiest  days  when  there  are 
certain  thin^  that  must  be  done 
reg,ardless  of  road  or  weather,  then  is 
the  time  you  appreciate  Firestone  Tires. 
They  will  ^et  you  to  town  in  comfort 
and  on  time.  Over  frozen  ruts,  sleety 
roads  or  through  deep  snow  and  slush, 
you  can  depend  on 


TIRES 


There  is  economy  as  well  as  safety  in 
the  Non-Skid  lettered  tread.  Out  of  that 
added  rubber,  piled  hifeh  in  the  center, 
you  ^et  g,ood-raeasure  wear.  Fuel- 
saving  will  interest  you  at  this  time 
especially.  Unusually  lon^  runs  per 
gallon  is  the  rule  on  Firestone  Tires. 

More  Rubber  Between  Fabric  Bayers 
reduces  internal  friction  and  heat. 

This  extra  rubber  and  thick  cushion 
layer  adds  to  resiliency  and  is  most 
effective  in  eliminating  stone  bruise. 

Special  Enforcement  ^ives  strength  at 
the  bead  and  holds  the  hinj>,e  or  bend¬ 
ing  point  in  the  proper  position. 

Firestone  Gord  Tires  will  astonish  you 
with  their  combination  of  lively,  com¬ 
fortable  ^oin^  with  stout  resistance 
aj^ainst  wear.  Your  dealer  is  ready. 

See  him  today. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO. 

Akron,  Ohio  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


•MiliiiiiiiiimKiiiiivrE'irirj''*''. 


mrrr.'i’) 


'Tor  the  Land’s  Sake” 


This  old  New  England  slogan 
used  so  long  in  advertising 
Bowker’s  Fertilizers,  takes  on 
greater  meaning  this  year. 

Our  land  is  at  war. 

Our  boys  “over  there’ ^  will  do 
their  best;  we  must  do  our  best  to 
supply  them  with  food.  Our  land 
is  productive  when  rightly  handled 
and  fertilized.  Join  the  army  of 
farmers  who  are  using  Bowker*s 
Fertilizers  for  their  **land*s  sake. 

ROWKF.R  fertilizer  co. 

▼  T  JJiXV  Boston,  New  York,  Phila.,  Etc. 

SUeSIOIAKY  OF  THE  AMEKICAM  AORICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMFANV 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  yoti7/  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’*  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Vegetable  Garden 


Raising  Radishes  for  Market 
A  Southern  Winter  Crop 

Part  I. 

The  great  secret  of  success  iu  r<adish 
raising  is  to  lie  on  time  ;  plant  them  on 
time,  i>ull  them  on  time,  if  you  would  make 
money  at  it.  Naturally,  every  locality  has 
a  difi'erent  climate  and  the  time  for  plant¬ 
ing  varies  with  the  climate,  but  here  (near 
Wilmington,  N.  (\)  I  always  start  the 
plows  going  on  New  Yt'ar's  day,  or  as 
near  to  that  as  the  weather  will  permit. 

Radishes  require  v«‘ry  deej)  plowing. 
They  like  best  rich,  moi.st,  sandy  loam. 
Have  the  land  thrown  up  in  beds  six  feet 
across.  I  find  that  the  beat  fertilizer  to 
use  is  a  7-u-o,  but  hast  year  I  could  not 
get  this,  so  I  used  S-2-2,  and  added  to  each 
sack  of  fertilizer  20  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  It  requires  about  SOO  pounds  of 
fertilizer-  to  the  acre,  though  this  varies 
with  the  soil — my  land  is  fairly  rich.  Tlic 
fei’tilizer  is  sjjread  on  the  beds  by  hand 
and  afterward  harrowed  in..  Then  the 
beds  are  smoothed  over  with  garden 
rakes;  this  can  be  quickly  done  as  the 


them  too  large  they  will  meet  the 
same  fate.  ^  The  radishes  are  pulled  and 
thrown  into  piles  in  the  alleys  between 
the  beds.  Then  little  cedored  boys  come 
along,  pile  them  into  bushel  baskets  and 
they  are  carried  to  the  washing  place.  On 
hot  days  they  should  not  be  thrown  into 
the  alleyways,  but  put  straight  into  the 
baskets  instead. 

The  washing  place  is  composed  of  a 
series  of  wooden  box-shaped  troughs  that 
stand  about  2if.  feet  from  the  ground. 
Ka<‘h  one  h.as  a  pipe  ajid  also  a  draiiipipe 
running  into  and  out  of  it,  so  that  the 
water  is  being  constantly  renewed.  Hito 
these  ti-oughs  the  radishes  are  thrown. 
They  are  then  t.aken  in  great  handfuls 
and  plunged  up  and  down  in  the  water 
three  or  four  times  (nnudi  as  one  would 
wash  greens  before  putting  them  on  to 
cook),  care  being  taken  not  to  handle 
them  roughly  nor  to  grip  them  tightly, 
for  tlie  tops  brui.so  and  I)reak  off  very 
Citsily  and,  of  cmirse.  this  ruins  the  radish. 

As  they  are  waslu'd  they  are  dr<q)ped 
into  clean  bushel  baskets  again  and  taken 


Harvesting  Radishes  in  North  Carolina 


harrow  breaks  up  the  clods.  The  beds 
Jire  now  ready  for  jilanting,  wliicli  is  1)C- 
guu  about  .January  15. 

I  use  a  hand  drill  and  open  the  slots 
just  far  enough  to  let  about  five  or  six 
seeds  fall  to  the  inch.  I’ut  six  rr>ws  to  the 
bed.  which  admits  of  planting  in  between 
in  case  the  stand  is  wejik.  The  best  va¬ 
rieties  for  market  use  are  (Mncinnati  IMar- 
ket,  which  is  a  long  real  radish  with  a 
small  top  and  Lady  Finger,  a  lotig  white 
radi.sh.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  ju.st 
how  much  seed  is  required  to  the  acre,  as 
it  is  often  necessary  to  replant  on  account 
of  cold  weather,  or  perhaps  too  much  7-aln 
just  after  jdanting  avill  wash  the  seed 
away.  And  then  again,  while  the  leaves 
are  young  and  tender  the  radishes  are 
liable  to  be  d»-stroyed  by  a  hejivy  freeze, 
which  nece.ssitates  imm(‘diate  nqdauting. 
These  possible  los.ses  make  it  difficult  to 
estimate  the  (piantity  of  seed  m-eded,  but. 
as  a  rule,  I  .allow  about  seven  pounds  to 
the  acre. 

I  usually  plant  successions  up  to  the 
middle  of  March.  Ordinarily,  I  ))lant 
about  three-fifths  of  my  crop  in  red  .and 
two-fifths  in  white,  as  the  Avhite  are  more 
difficult  to  handle  and,  consequently,  re¬ 
quire  more  labor,  but  as  a  rule  they  bring 
from  one-fourth  to  cents  more  i>er 

bunch,  and  often  when  the  I’hiladelphia 
market  is  glutted  on  red  radishes  it  will 
still  take  white. 

The  weather  being  favorable,  red  rad¬ 
ishes  are  ready  for  market  six  weeks  from 
I)lanting,  the  white  take  a  little  longer  to 
mature.  Sometimes,  a  frc'eze  will  come 
along  and  wipe  you  out.  Then  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  cheerfully  replant  imme¬ 
diately,  for  it  is  the  early  bird  that  catches 
the  worm,  and  it  fi-equently  happens  that 
you  don’t  get  frozen  out.  I  have  re¬ 
planted  as  often  as  six  different  times  iu 
one  Spring  and  still  managed  to  make  a 
nice  little  profit,  but  this  has  only  hap¬ 
pened  once  in  the  20  years  that  I  have 
been  in  the  business,  though  I  have  some¬ 
times  planted  twice.  One  must  guard 
against  planting  the  radishes  too  thick, 
because  that  retards  them  and  also  makes 
them  inclined  to  run  iq)  to  seed  early. 

JVhen  they  are  about  the  size  of  a  man’s 
finger  it  is  time  to  pull  them.  Fare  must 
be  used  not  to  pull  them  too  small,  fftr 
then  the  commission  merchants  will  refer 
to  them  as  rat  tails  and  dumi) 
them  in  the  river,  and  if  one  send 


into  th<7  tying  i-oom  and  spread  on  the 
long  tables.  They  are  then  tied  into 
bunche.s  of  from  five  to  seven  each,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size,  care  always  being  taken 
not  to  put  .'1  very  long  radi.sh  in  a  bunch 
with  very  shoi-t  ones,  and  the  reverse.  I 
tic  them  with  r.-iflia,  which  costs  10  to  20 
cents  a  pound.  Alw.ays  soak  the  raffia  in 
water  .a  fiov  niinut<“s  bt'fore  using.  J  usi* 
raffia  Ixa-.ause  I  find  it  fai-  cbe.aper  than 
string  and  it  is  not  so  inclined  to  cut  the 
tops  of  the  radishes  or  the  hamis  of  tin- 
tiers.  I  also  use  I’.'iffi.a  in  tying  iny  as¬ 
paragus.  After  they  are  tied  they  are 
counted  and  thrown  into  cradles  of  1(K) 
and  loO  bunche.s  each.  ’J'he  cradles  are 
made  box-sh;iped  of  light  .sl.ats.  a  handle 
being  on  each  end  of  cradle.  This  makes 
the  bulk  (-asy  to  handle.  Having  no  re¬ 
frigerator  system  on  my  line,  I  have  to 
ice  each  of  my  p.'ick.ages  individually.  In 
the  W  inter  I  buy  all  the  flour,  apple  and 
sugar  bai'rels  in  the  community  and  have 
air  holes  cut  in  them.  I  pack  my  rad¬ 
ishes  in  these,  laying  each  bunch  in  care¬ 
fully  and  keejiing  tally  on  the  outside  of 
th<7  number  of  cradles  put  in,  or,  rather, 
of  the  total  number  of  bunches  iu  the 
barrels,  which  runs  .'inywlu're  from  .300  to 
(!00,  according  to  size  of  barrel.  In  the 
flour  and  apple  barrels  I  put  in  a  block  of 
ice  weighing  about  .30  pounds.  I  place 
this  near  the  top  and  head  the  barrels 
with  tow  sacking.  In  the  sugar  barrels 
I  put  two  lumps  of  ice  weighing  about  20 
pounds  each,  one  near  the  top  and  one 
near  the  bottom. 

’The  above  descri))tion  of  washing  tin; 
radishes  ai)i)lies  to  red  ones  only.  The 
white  ones  have  to  be  washed  individually 
■before  bunching,  else  the.v  will  have  a 
gray  look.  If  there  are  any  ugly,  hairy 
side  root.s  on  them  I  have  them  pulled  off. 

_  ('.  U. 

What  Lime  Shall  I  Buy  ? 

(Foutinued  fi-om  page  11)3.) 
shovel.  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  live 
stone,  however,  analyzing  about  08  to  70 
per  cent  calcium  oxide.  This  form  works 
well  in  a  lime  sower,  but  it  is  absolut<'ly 
necessary  to  have  one  in  order  to  apply 
it.  This  is  the  most  expensive  form  to 
buy.  price  being  around  $7  per  ton  in 
I)aper  bags,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  or  10  cents 
per  one  per  cent  of  calcium  oxide  con¬ 
tent.  F.  J.  HICKEY. 
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Each  volume  measures 
93^  X  73/4  and  is  nearly 
2  inches  thick 


2000  Pages 
3000  Illustrations 


Four  full  pages 
in  color 


Beautifully 
Bouud  in 
Green  Buckram 


RIRN  KNOWLEPCE 

A  complete  manual  of  successful  farming  written  by 
recognized  authorities  in  all  parts  of  the  country; 
based  on  sound  princinles  and  the  actual  experience 
of  real  farmers- THE  FARMER’S  OWN  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Published  for,  and  Distributed  by 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  G).,  Chicago 


A  Few  of  the  100  Great  Authorities 


C.  F.  Curtiss,  one  of 
tlie  l)iggest  live  stock 
iiH'ii  in  the  country  anil 
Iirobahly  the  best  judge 
of  heavy  horses  in 
America. 

\V.  S.  Corsa,  omier  of 
‘ 'Carnot."  one  of  the 
finest  T’ercheron  horses  in 
the  world:  a  practical  far¬ 
mer  with  a  large  model 
farm  at  Whitehall.  Ill. 

C.  15.  Hutchison,  father 
of  the  Missouri  Corn 
drowers’  Association. 
Jtorn  and  raised  oil  a 
Missouri  farm. 

II.  G.  Van  Felt,  one 
of  the  oiniers  of  Waterloo 
•lersey  Farm,  at  Water¬ 
loo.  Iowa.  A  practical 
breeder  and  dairyman  of 
many  years’  exiierieuce. 

F.  C.  Minkler.  of  Xew 
Jersey.  and  J.  M. 
Fvvard.  of  Iowa,  two  big 
national  authorities  on 
cattle  and  swine  feeding. 


C.  H.  Eckles  of  the 
fnivorsity  of  Missouri, 
an  outstanding  Amer'can 
authority  on  Dairy 
Breeding. 

E.  H.  Farrington,  one 
of  the  most  prominent 
authorities  in  America  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry. 

C.  S.  I’lumb  of  Ohio, 
a  national  authority  on 
jiroducing  beef. 

Alva  Agee,  famous 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  New  Jersey. 

Dean  W.  X.  Jardinc, 
of  Kansas,  a  leading 
authority  in  the  United 
States  on  Dry  Farming. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander, 
Director  of  Horse  Breed¬ 
ing  and  I’rofessor  of 
■Veterinary  Science  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Keese  V.  Hicks,  form¬ 
erly  President  of  the 
American  I’oultry  Assoc¬ 
iation. 


Only  the  lack  of  space  prevents  us  from  giving 
similar  details  of  nearl.v  100  other  well-known 
authorities  who  are  contributors  to  FARM 
KXOWTiEDGE. 


Partial  List  oi  Contents 


Space  permits  g'ving  only  a  brief  list  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  each  volume.  See  the  set  for  yourself  at 
our  risk. 

VOI,.  I. 

Practical  Horse  Breeding,  Breaking.  Training, 
Feeding,  Care  of  the  Dairy  Herd,  Care  of  the 
Beef  Herd,  How  to  Raise  Hogs.  Care  of  Poultry 
and  Birds.  Common  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals  and 
How  to  Treat  Them.  Milk,  Butter  and  Cheese, 
etc.,  etc. 

YOU.  II. 

Soils,  Tillage,  Drainage.  Irrigation.  Dry  Farm¬ 
ing.  Explosives.  Fertilizers.  Systems  of  Farming 
in  Every  Section  of  tlie  Country.  How  to  Grow 
Crops.  Truck  Growing.  Fruit  Growing.  How  to 
Better  your  Yields  from  Year  to  Year.  Plant  Ene¬ 
mies  and  Diseases  and  How  to  Fight  Them,  etc. 
VOL.  Ill. 

Horse-Drawn  Work  Outfits  and  Pleasure  Vehicles. 
Harness,  Its  Use  and  Care.  Motorcycles  and  Light 
Automobiles.  The  Auto-Truck  on  the  Farm.  The 
Farm  Tractor.  Farm  Machines  and  Machinery. 
Gasoline  and  Kerosene  Engines.  Electricity.  Farm 
Buildings,  Walls  and  Fences.  The  Soil,  etc.,  etc, 
VOL.  IV. 

System  in  Farming.  Successful  Marketing 
Methods.  The  Farmer  and  tlie  I,aw.  The  Farm 
Woman,  Her  Work  and  I’lay.  Boys  and  Girls  on 
the  Farm.  Farming  Facts  and  Opportunities.  Im- 
!  portance  of  Ditferent  Crops.  General  I’rice  of  Farm 
Land,  etc.,  etc.  (A'olume  4  also  contains  complete 
Index  of  the  four  volumes). 


The  farmers  who 
fastest  —  those  who 
most  money  —  are 
methods  discovered 
specialized  iu  each 
ing.  Some  men  have 


the  study 
others  to 


of  Corn :  others  to 
Live  Stock.  Over 


are  getting  ahead 
are  making  the 
learning  the  new 
l)y  men  who  have 
branch  of  farm- 
devoted  their  lives  to 


Wheat 
100  of 


still 

these 


speciaJiKtf!  have  told  the  result  of  their 
specialized  experience  in  FARM  KNOWL- 
KDGE.  'SVliy  not  have  this  help  in  solving 
YOUU  problems.  Why  not  put  these  thous¬ 
ands  of  new  ideas  to  work  for  YOI^ — to  win 
fortune  for  YOU.  Hail  the  coupon  NOW  while 
it  is  before  you.  Do  not  turn  this  page  before 
mailing  the  coupon ! 


Examine  At  Our  Risk 


You  need  send  no  money  in  advance!  Not  a  penny!  ,7nst  mail  the  coupon  below 
(or  copy  it  in  a  letter).  “FAKM  KNOWLEDGE'’  will  be  .shipped  to  you  for  your 
free  examination.  Take  the  books  at  our  ri.sk.  Read  each  v'olume  to  your  heart’s 
content.  I>et  your  family  examine  the  books.  Then,  if  for  any  reason  whatever 
you  don’t  wish  to  keep  "EzVliM  KNOWLEDGE,”  jnst  .send  the  set  back  to  us  at 
our  expense,  and  we  will  refund  what  transportation  charges  yon  have  paid.  If 
you  decid('  to  keep  the  books,  you  can  pay  at  the  easy  rate  of  $2  a  month — 
less  than  7c  a  day. 


No  Money  In  Advance 

No  promise  or  obligation  to  hup.  Merely 
the  coupon  will  put  "FARM  KNOWI.- 
EDGF"  on  your  reading  table.  See  for 
yourself  how  you  eau  use  the  information 
revealed  in  “FARM  KNOWLEDGE.”  See 
what  better  farming  you  can  do,  how  much 
more  money  you  can  make.  Turn  to  the 
pages  describing  the  newest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  in  raising  wondrous  yields 
of  Corn,  Cotton,  Hay,  Oats,  Wheat.  Turn 
to  the  pages  telling  how  to  get  more  Milk, 
Pork,  Fat,  Eggs.  Turn  to  any  page  and 
read  what  some  speciaiist  has  to  say  about 
the  best  methods  useil  iu  the  lirauch  of 
agriculture  in  which  he  has  won  fame  and 
fortune. 

MAIL  COUPON 

Only  a  limited  number  of  sets  being 
printed  in  the  first  edition.  To  be  sure  of 
prompt  shipment.  It  is  necessary  to  get 
your  order  in  quickly.  Mail  the  coupon 
now  and  .see  the  books  without  risking  a 
penny. 

Scars,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago 


(G6B44) 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Date . 1918. 

Please  ship  me  "Farm  Knowledge"  (four  vol¬ 
umes,  2000  pages)  for  examination.  H  1  dceiile 
to  keep  and  use  the  books,  I  will  pa.v  $;).00  afUr 
thirty  da.vs  (and  the  transportation  charges)  and 
the  balance  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  each  montli  for 
six  consecutive  months:  then  the  hooks  become  my 
property.  I  am  to  have  tlie  privilege  of  sending 
back  the  books  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  if  un¬ 
satisfactory. 

Xame _  ...  _ _ 

iSign  your  name  here  plainly  and  carefully,. 

Post  office _ 

R.F.D.  Box 

Xo. - Xo. _ St.ato _ 

Street 

and  Xo.  _ _ 

I  have  been  located  in  this  place  since _ 

How’  largo  Own  or 

is  your  farm  ? - Bent  ? _ _ 


References 


(If  under  age,  some  member  of  your  family  who  is  of  age  and 
responsible  should  sign  this  order  with  you  or  for  you.; 


Now  ready  for  you — the  .$50,000  -work  of  a  hundred  farming  experts!  The  first 
and  only  work  of  its  kind — “EAllM  KNOWLEDGE.’’  Four  massive  volumes, 
2(){)0  pages,  filled  with  expert,  value-proven  information  on  every  kind  of  farming 
and  farm  work.  Look  over  the  partial  list  of  Contributors  and  Contents  printi'd 
here.  From  every  part  of  the  country,  in  every  branch  of  agriculture,  a  spt'cialist 
was  secured  to  put  his  knowledge  into  the  pages  of  ‘‘FARM  KNOWLEDGF” — 
and  it  is  yours— all  yours  to  own  and  use  fur  less  than  7c  a  day  !  Farming 
methods  that  have  multiplied  crop  and  live  stock  profits  for  otliers- — methods  that 
bring  double  and  treble  the  average  yields — methods  that  save  work,  time  :ind 
money  !  Why  farm  alone  when  you  can  have  these  great  secrets  at  your  finger  tip.s ! 


Not  A  Penny  To  Pay  For  30  Days 


Large  Type 
Easy  to 
Read 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


liKADixo  Uaijit. — A  successful  business 
man  told  me  the  other  day  that  f(u-  many 
ycai’s  he  felt  that  a  college  education  was 
tiseless  if  not  a  handicaj).  lie  had  “made 
Rood”  without  it,  theiefore  it  was  not 
necessary!  Now  he  had  chaiiRed  his 
mind  atid  the  way  this  change  came  about 
struck  me  as  a  new  one.  This  man  made 
a  reasonable  fortune — more  than  any  hon¬ 
est  man  of  his  tastes  ever  could  spend, 
lie  then  began  to  realize  that  a  man 
can  eat  and  drink  only  a  certain  amount! 
He  can  wear  certain  clothing,  obtain 
shelter  and  comfort,  travel  about  and  see 
things.  At  one  time  this  man  felt  no 
envy  for  a  king  as  he  ate  pork  and  beans 
from  a  tin  plate.  Now  he  can  aflord  to 
eat  teri-apin  from  a  silver  dish,  yet  it 
does  not  satisfy  him,  and  he  suddenly 
wake.s  up  to  find  that  the  material  things 
of  life  may  make  very  miserable  ''om- 
jianions  when  they  are  all  you  have. 
Without  knowing  it,  what  this  man  lacks 
is  the  reading  habit. 

INIi.M)  Mastkhs. — lie  thinks  a  college 
education  would  have  given  him  “a  world 
f)f  information.”  It  would  have  been  a 
small  world  and  much  of  the  information 
would  have  been  forgotten.  lie  could 
have  obtained  inspiration  and  vision  from 
r(>ading  and  training,  for  in  these  lie  the 
great  value  of  college  education.  Some 
men  are  able  to  train  themselves  through 
reading,  for  they  can  get  the  author’s 
meaning  and  the  truth  of  it  comes  to 
(hem.  At  college  you  have  it  explained 
and  analyzed.  Sometime.s.  I  grant,  the 
exj)lanation  is  attempted  by  minds  which 
an'  not  fi’ee  or  are  narrow  and  i)rejudiced 
or  one-sided  so  that  they  try  to  show 
that  the  “itraetical”  side  of  life  is  all  that 
is  needed  or  else  sneer  at  the  practical 
side.  liut,  in  any  event,  the  great  object 
of  education  is  not  to  stuff  the  human 
head  with  information  but  to  give  the 
student  the  finest  possible  group  of  silent 
companions  which  may  walk  with  him 
through  life.  If  my  friend,  the  business 
man,  had  received  a  good  college  ti’aining 
he  would  not  now  be  limited  to  material 
things  for  his  enjoyment,  but  would  have 
all  the  great  characters  who  live  in  books 
for  his  daily  companions. 

Faithi-xii.  Friends.  —  We  have  had 
three  more  snowstorms  since  I  wrote  last 
week  and  a  ‘‘zero  wave”  is  promised  for 
tomorrow.  Fnder  such  circumstances  a 
farmer  and  his  family  will  need  all  the 
comiianions  they  can  find.  We  ai’e  shut 
in  today,  but  the  house  is  full  of  good 
company.  One  of  the  little  girls  is  read¬ 
ing  ‘‘What  Katy  Did.”  Years  ago  my 
daughter  called  that  the  finest  book  that 
could  be  written.  Now  she  is  reading 
‘‘The  Soul  of  a  Bishop” — a  companion  in 
its  way  carrying  something  of  the  old 
pimblems  of  happiness  which  confronted 
“Kat.v.”  One  of  the  boys  is  deep  in  ‘‘The 
Little  Savage.”  I  look  over  his  shoulder 
and  road  along  his  finger  as  he  moves  it 
along  the  page : 

‘‘Oo  after  him,  Turk  !  Sic  him  !  Sic 
him  !” 

It  is  a  coon  hunt.  As  that  boy  grows 
up  he  will  walk  with  larger  hunting  dogs 
and  call  ‘‘Sic  him  !”  as  they  go  out  after 
bigg<'r  coons  that  gnaw  into  society.  I 
lioite  he  will  run  with  the  dogs  in  that 
day.  Another  boy  is  reading  “Ivanhoe.” 
Siiy — wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  you  w(‘re 
back  at  the  time  when  all  those  knights 
and  ladies  seemed  so  real  and  you  could 
forget  the  snow  and  the  c-old  as  you 
walked  with  Bobin  Hood  or  gazed  after 
the  beautiful  Rebecca?  I  can  tell  you 
that  Ml'.  Hoover’s  task  would  be  lighter 
if  all  men  and  women  had  the  reading 
habit  as  well  grafted  into  them  as  our 
folks  have.  Brown  bread  and  pot  cheese 
served  with  a  good  book  would  quite  take 
the  place  of  meat  and  wheat  with  no 
silent  companions  to  lead  them  up  higher. 
I  think  it  was  Mai-k  Twain  who  said 
Walter  Scott  was  jiaidly  responsible  for 
sending  the  South  into  the  Civil  War. 
What  he  meant  was  that  the  iieople  took 
these  I'omances  litei'all.v  and  forgot  that 
the  world  had  moved  on  into  more  mod¬ 
ern  times.  At  any  rate  my  children  have 
this  I'eading  habit  and  I  would  rather 
leave  them  a  ci'aving  for  good  literature 
than  to  collect  a  barrel  of  money  for  them 
to  spend  with  only  material  companions. 

Oi.i)  Fdttcation. — That  was  one  thing 
about  the  old  country  schools  which  I  re¬ 
member  as  a  boy.  In  nearly  evei-y  dis¬ 
trict  there  were  several  families  of  edu¬ 


cated  or  well-read  ixeople  and  they  influ-  | 
enced  the  school.  No  one  knows  the  good 
that  an  educated  man  or  woman  c<iuld  do 
ill  these  days  b.v  starting  the  reading 
habit  at  the  school.  1  went  to  school  at 
the  ‘‘center.”  The  i»oorhouse  or  town 
farm  was  located  in  that  district  and 
about  70  iier  emit  of  the  juipils  were  the 
children  of  iiaiijiers.  Most  of  the  farmers 
were  elderl.v  ])eoi)le — chihlless  and  rather 
“close,”  to  put  it  mildly.  Yet  the.y  stood 
b.v  the  school,  hired  a  good  teacher  and 
took  an  interest  in  education.  I  am  (juite 
sure  th.at  some  of  these  iiaujier  children 
jiicked  up  the  reading  habit  and  were  led 
by  those  silent  coinjianions'  to  rise  up, 
away  from  the  town  farm,  and  enter  the 
bigger  and  higher  things  of  life.  So  it  has  | 
come  to  me  everywhere  to  know  the  value 
of  the  reading  habit.  'It  should  be  made 
the  foundation  of  evei-y  system  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

Fducatjon  a  Bxtsi.nics.s.  —  The  law 
does  not  affect  xis  personally  in  New 
.lerse.v,  though  we  live  scarcely  three  miles  ' 
from  the  New  York  line.  I  am  struck  by 
several  curious  things  in  the  discussion. 
The  man.v  who  opjiose  the  law  give  short,  I 
direct  I'casons  showing  its  actual  effect  or  | 
results  at  their  school.  The  few  who  ' 
favor  it  give  long  essays  going  into  elabo-  | 
rate  details  as  to  A\hat  the  law  will  finall.v 
accomplish.  It  makes  me  think  of  the 
man  who  said  there  were  two  classes  of 
])eoi)le — “Issers”  and  “(Joingtobes.”  Some 
of  the  ai'guments  for  the  law  would  fill 
several  full  pages  of  ’TilK  R.  N.-Y  'Phere 
are  IS  or  20  pi-otests  to  one  favoiable 
argument.  It  is  evident  to  me  that  educxi- 
tion  has  now  become  a  definite  busines.s. 
There  is  a  well-oi'ganized  gi'oui>  of  forcible 
jieoplc  who  feel  that  the.v  kmrw  just  what 
is  best  for  our  children.  The.v  have  built 
up  a  very  good  machine  and  I  should  say 
that  the  chief  object  of  it  is  to  ultimately 
turn  out  college  graduates.  It  is  of 
course  true  that  the  great  majority  of 
our  childi'on  must  stop  at  the  grammar 
school.  A  few  go  on  to  the  high  school 
and  college.  But  I  think  our  educational 
machine  has  got  the  wrong  idea  in  its 
scheme  of  education.  The  chief  aim 
should  not  be  to  turn  out  high  school  and 
college  graduates,  but  to  make  the  pri- 
mar.v  and  graded  schools  as  sti'ong  as  is 
possible,  for  these  are  the  places  where 
the  great  majority  of  our  people  must  be 
educated.  I  would  jiut  the  most  of  the 
money  and  the  finest  of  the  teachers  into 
the  pi'imary  and  graded  schools  and  imt 
it  largely  up  to  the  jiarents  to  pa.v  most 
of  the  high  school  tuition  if  the.v  wanted 
(heir  children  to  have  that  training.  I 
would  put  the  lower  schools  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  homes  of  the  pupils  and 
put  them  ahead  of  the  high  schools  in 
attention  and  public  interest.  That  is,  I 
question  (he  wisdom  of  ex|)ecting  the  inih- 
lic  or  the  State  to  ])rovide  higher  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  small  ixroiiortion  of  puitils 
who  go  through  high  school,  especially 
when,  as  I  think  is  .sometimes  true,  this 
high  school  education  means  a  sacrifice 
for  the  jirimary  and  graded  .schools.  I 
think  (he  ])ublic  should  help  give  my  chil¬ 
dren  a  fair  grammar  school  education,  but 
I  do  not  see  that  the  jiublic  is  bound  to 
give  m.v  children  any  higher  education. 

I  think  that  is  a  iiersonal  joh  for  me.  Of 
course  in  this  I  sjieak  of  rural  schools. 

I  realize  that  this  is  I'ank  heresy  in  the 
eyes  of  the  educators,  but  it  is  what  more 
than  half  a  century  of  knocking  about  has 
tauglit  me. 

IMa.iority  Rights. — Have  the  majority 
of  iiatrons  or  taxpayers  any  rights  in  a 
controvers.v  of  this  soi-tV  No  one  has 
thus  far  attempted  to  deny  that  a  large 
majority  of  rural  peoide  oiipose  this  New 
York  law.  It  is  somewhat  like  a  case  of 
75  people  saying  the.v  do  not  want  a  thing 
and  10  or  12  people  saying  you  have  got 
to  take  it  because  you  do  not  know  what 
is  best  for  you.  Do  the  educators  know 
more  of  the  needs  of  rural  iieople  than 
thes<'  same  peojile  do?  M.v  experience  has 
been  (hat  as  a  rule  the  thought  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  majority  is  usually  right  or 
so  firmly  fixed  ehat  to  try  to  root  it 
out  would  make  a.  wt’oag.  With  the  evi¬ 
dent  feeling  among  people  I  do 

not  believe  the  educators  cun  enforce  this 
law  so  as  to  gi-eatly  urduouo  emdirions. 
Fven  if  it  were  admitted  that  thf  Taiv  is 
superior  in  all  or  some  respects  tp  the 
old  one,  can  any  small  group  of  educators 
woi’king  at  a  distance  compel  a  majority, 
hittei'ly  opjxosed  to  them,  to  accept  tbii- 
law  and  work  it  out  successfully?  That, 

I  think,  is  the  fundamental  proposition, 

(Continued  on  page 
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Music — at  once! 

One  touch  upon  the  pedals,  and  the  Gulbran- 
sen  is  “off  like  a  flashl”  You  can't  realize 
how  light-running  and  responsive  it  is  until 
you  play  it  yourself. 

What  would  you  play  if  you  had  a  Gul- 
bransen  at  home  tonight?  Hymns?  Old 
songs?  Popular  airs?  Marches?  Dances? 

Opera?  Sonatas?  You  could  play  any  or  all 
of  them  — and  with  so  little  effort  the  diversion 
would  rest  you  after  a  hard  day’s  work. 

(Pronounced  Gul-BRAN-sen) 


PULBRANSEN 

V-J  Plat-yey-PiaLno 


We’d  like  you  to  set  acquainted  with  the  Gulbranten .  Send 
us  your  name  and  address,  on  a  postal  card  and  we  will 
tell  you  where  you  can  examine  and  play  one.  Hundreds 
of  Gulbransen  Player-Pianos  are  in  use  in  New  York. 
We  have  a  dealer  near  you.  We'll  also  send  our  Art 
Catalos  and  other  descriptive  matter.  Please  write  now. 
10-Year  Guaranty  Money-back  Trial  Agreement 

GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON  CO. 

815  N.  Sawyer  Avenue  Chicago 
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Nationally  Priced : 

Suburban  Model  .  .  .  $395 
Town  House  Model .  •  430 
Country  Seat  Model  •  475 
White  House  Model  .  525 


Grind  Yottr  Own  Flour 

Save  the  miller’s  and  dealer’s  profits,  miles  of  hauling  and  hours  of  time 
by  grinding  all  kinds  of  flour  and  corn  meal  at  home  with  a 

Howell  Home  Milling  Plant 

This  outfit  will  make  any  gi'ade  of  flour  from  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat, 
rye,  corn  and  other  cereals — make  them  cheaper  and  better  than  you  can 
buy  them.  Make  Vxig  money  by  grinding  for  your  neighbors  and  earn 
the  cost  of  the  milling  outfit  in  a  short  time. 

A  MINIATURE  FLOUR  MILL  BUILT  LIKE  THE  LARGE  IMPROVED  MILLS 
PO  p  p  I  Our^folder — tells  about  con.servation  that  actually  helps  to  win  the  war  and 
*  IVEiIj  «  makes  a  big  saving  for  you  in'food,  time  and  money.  Get  your  copy  now. 


OHZ-'kNSt 


The  farmer  can  help  by  growing  more 
badly-needed  food.  Make  all  “sour 
fields”  sweet  and  productive — better 
their  mechanical  condition — release 
“tied  up’’  fertility  by  applying 

ReicKard’s 

LreKi^K  Hydrated  L'ime' 

Test  925f  Calcium  Hydroxide— 3j(  Magnesium  Oxide 
This  superior  grade  of  Agricultural  Lime  is  made  from 
unusually  fine  limestone.  It  is  nearly  pure  white  in  color, 
in  e.xcellent  drilling  condition  and  is  put  up  in  50-lb.  paper 
bags.  There  is  none  better. 

Special  Prices  on  Early  Shipments 

Buy  Now  to  Avoid  the  Spring  Rush 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD 
1  5  W.  Lawrence  St.  Allentown,  F*a 

Manufacturers  of  Animal  Bone  Fertilizers 


timm 

I  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

I  Answer  the  farmers’  big  questions, 

■  How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 

■  expense  ?  How  can  I  save  inplant- 

■  ing  potatoes?  How  make  high 

■  priced  seed  go  farthest  ?  The 

I  IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelabor  proXilem  and  makes 
the  best  use  of  high  priced  seed. 
Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every  seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  Wo  make 
a  full  lino  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 


Bateman M’f’gCo.,  Box  2B,  Grenloch, N. J. 


FOIt  SALK — C'oiiipicle  cquipinciit  for  iiiakiiig 

The  Miracle  staijokiIki  iUir  Space  Concrete  Block 

T’lie  best  on  the  market.  >iakesover40  different 
styles  and  sizes.  Slates  and  wooden  pallets  in¬ 
cluded.  A  real  chance  for  a  man  who  has  a  sand  or 
gravel  property.  Address  DAVID  P.  BRICKER,  Lititz,  Pa. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  th"  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  HOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


. . . . . . . . Ill . . . . . . 


BOOKS  WOR 

Animal  Broeeding,  Shaw .  LUO 

Breeding  Farm  .\nimals.  M.nrshall .  .  .  .  1.50 
principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport. . . .  2.50 

Study  of  Breeds,  Shaw .  1.50 

Cheese  Making,  Decker .  1.75 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  .WS 


T  H  BUYING 


Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Butter  and  Butter  Making,  I’ulilow..  .50 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow .  3.25 

Dairy  Bacteriology.  Conn .  1.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 


W.  30  TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


. . . . . . . . . . . 
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Smooth  Potatoes 

With  usually  a  thirty  to  forty  per  cent, 
increase  yield  assured  to  every  grower  if 
he  will  rid  his  seed  potatoes  of  potato 
scab  and  black-leg  by  using 

FOgfsmiiQM 

•  Termer's  Triend 

the  official  Standard  seed  cleanser  to 
prevent  smuts  and  fungus;  flax  wilt.  Po¬ 
tato  scab  and  black-leg  once  in  the 
ground  may  persist  for  many  years. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  rec¬ 
ommends  cleansing  seeds  with  Formal¬ 
dehyde  solution  to  prevent  spread  of  po¬ 
tato  diseases  and  smuts  of  grain.  For¬ 
maldehyde  in  pint  bottles  at  your  dealer, 
35  cents.  Big  illustrated  book  sent  free. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  WILUAM  STREET  NEW  YORK  5 


IT  TAKES  400,000  cars  to 
carry  American  Fertilizers 
every  season.  Forty  per 
cent,  is  useless  Filler  requiring 
160,000  cars!  Insist  on  less 
Filler  and  higher  grades  with 
most  Available  Nitrogen,  viz.; 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

and  cut  freight  bills. 

Use  of  such  Fertilizers 
means  everybody’s  benefit. 

It  is  up  to  you,  Mr.  Farmer. 

Send  for  “Cost  of  Available  Nitro^eo” 

DR.  WM.  S.  MYERS 

Director,  Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
S3  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


Your  chance  is  in  Canada.  Itich  li..uis  and 
business  opportunities  offer  you  independence. 
Farm  lands  ?11  to  .?30  an  acre;  Irrigated  lands 
?!35  to  .?50.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  ?2.000  loan  In 
Improvements,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan  of 
livestock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty  eents 
an  acre;  no  taxes  on  Improvements,  per.sonal 
property  or  livestock.  Good  markets,  ctiurehes, 
scliools,  roads,  tcleiiliones.  Kxcellent  climate — 
crops  and  livestock  |irove  it.  Special  liomeseek- 
ers’  fare  certificates.  Write  for  free  booklets. 
Allan  Cameron,  General  Superintendent  I.and 
Branch,  Canadian  racific  Bailway,  019  Ninth 
Avenue,  Calgary,  Alberta. 


No  need  to  feed  ot  shelter  against 
cold  in  Florida.  Live  stock  highly 
profitable,  one  company  develop- 
fng  60.000  acre  cattle  and  hog  farm 
—  many  smaller  ones.  In  citrus 
I*  loridn  oranges  and  grapefruit  pay 
even  better.  If  you  have  or  expect 
to  buy  F'lorida  land,  write  us  for 
“Florida  I'acts”  free. 

Buckeye  Nurseries. 

1210  CITIZENS  BK.. TAMPA.  FLA 


RAISE  TWO  CROPS 

eacli  ye;ir  011  same  land.  Finest  truck,  poultry 
!ttul  general  farm  lands  anywliere.  Also  witter 
front  farms.  Direct  connections  to  best  mark¬ 
ets.  Land  level  and  free  from  stone.  Address 
FIGGS  &  IIUMK.S,  Box  302R,  Salisbury,  Md, 


The  Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc.  efs"fo“^'g.fod 

farms  and  otlier  country  real  estate  everywlicre  in  New 
York  State.  I’crsonally  inspected  properties.  Careful 
descriptions.  Right  prices.  L’KNTlt.AI.  OFFICK  AT 
ONEIDA,  N.  Y.,  other  ofllces  throughout  tiie  State. 


FA  R  M  for  S  A  L  E 

near  Salisbury,  Maryland.  The  laud  is  fertile  and 
tills  is  a  section  where  farming  pays.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Have  for  Sale  Six  (6)  Farms  Owner,  Grke.se,  n'  y! 


Books  Worth  Buying 


Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 2.00 

Lawn  Making,  Barron .  1.10 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke....  2.60 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pammel  1.60 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondlinger . 2.00 

Buccessful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage.  King....  1.60 

Study  of  Corn,  Sboesmith . 60 

(The  Soil.  King .  1.60 

THE  RUKAL  NEW-YOEKEK, 

833  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YOBK. 
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RURALISMS 


Baking  Apple  Varieties 

I  am  interested  to  note  the  comments 
of  the  baked  apple  matter.  We  liave  never 
recommended  the  planting  of  snch  apples 
as  olf  Ttiver  and  Alexander.  You  may  be 
interested  to  know  further  tliat  Mrs.  .John 
Barclay  -won  the  prize  for  baked  apples 
at  the  Trenton  Fair  with  either  Alexander 
or  Wolf  Biver.  This  was  not  la'cause  the 
apples  remained  rather  rigid  in  form,  bnt 
because  wlien  the  circle  of  skin  is  cut 
from  the  top  of  the  apple  the  llesh  breaks 
and  puffs  up  in  a  line  attractive  condition, 
while  with  such  a  vtiriety  as  Grime.s  the 
flesh  is  much  coarser.  The  feature  of 
Alexander  and  Wolf  River  is  that  the 
flesh  breaks  up  in  a  fine,  most  agreeable 
condition. 

We  have  baked  Pall  Pippin  apples, 
.which  are,  of  course,  fine  quality,  a  number 
of  times,  hut  have  never  been  able  to  bake 
them  .so  that  they  compared  with  Alex¬ 
ander  for  example.  The  fle.sh  does  not 
break  up  as  nicely.  In  other  words,  some 
of  our  so-called  very  high  quality  apples 
do  not  bake  so  that  the  flesh  is  fine,  and 
of  just  the  right  acidity  and  sweetness. 
Delicious  is  often  very  fine  baked  after  it 
has  passed  its  stage  for  eating.  In  other 
words,  after  it  has  become  mealy  and  dry 
in  the  green  state  the  flesh  breaks  up 
nicely  and  is  of  very  fine  quality  when 
baked.  ji.  A,  blake. 

New  .Tersoy. 


Experience  with  Tomatoes 

We  have  hardly  hot  weather  enough  to 
ripen  tomatoes  properly,  but  generally 
manage  to  grow  enough  for  home  use. 
Farliana  is  early  and  a  large  producer, 
but  not  very  high  quality,  ('balk’s  .lewel 
is  nearly  as  early  and  of  better  quiility. 
There  are  inttny  other  varieties  which 
we  like  better  than  either.  The  old  fa¬ 
vorite,  Stone,  is  sure  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  gardens  on  the  place.  With  all 
the  new  varieties  that  are  being  intro¬ 
duced,  Stone  is  still  tlic  standard  of  com- 
pari.son.  “Larger  than  Stone.”  “Farlicr 
than  Stone,”  “Fully  equal  to  Stone,”  etc., 
are  statements  that  appear  time  and  again 
in  the  catalogues. 

I.iist  setison  we  tried  a  jiacket  of  seed 
of  Golden  Queen.  The  result  vvtis  so 
good  thiit  it  will  probtibly  have  a  perma¬ 
nent  place  in  our  garden.  It  is  a  large, 
bright  yellow  tomato  of  high  qutilit.v. 
Most  of  th(‘  yellow  vtirieties  are  rather 
insipid,  but  tliis  setmis  to  bo  of  as  high 
flavor  as  Stout'.  Matchless  is  priicticiilly 
a  hirge  Stone  of  higli  quality  and  very 
productive.  It  is  ratlier  late  for  us  un¬ 
less  it  gets  an  especially  early  start. 

Victoriii  is  a  variety  which  we  have 
been  growing  for  several  yciirs.  The 
fruits  are  small,  altout  two  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  round,  very  .solid  tind  of  high 
flavor.  It  is  small  enough  to  be  used  in 
salitds,  etc.,  witliout  slicing.  The  fruits 
are  borne  in  clustt'rs  like  curnint.s.  often 
10  or  more  in  one  Ininch.  The  vines  grow 
slowly  at  first,  and  seem  rather  weak,  but 
later  grow  very  fast.  AVhen  trained  up 
to  a  firm  support  they  will  grow  six  feet 
tall  or  more. 

M’e  Imve  followed  the  discussions  of 
staking  vs.  sprawling  with  much  inter¬ 
est.  but  we  do  not  adhere  to  either  meth¬ 
od.  In  lOlG  we  tried  fastening  tlu'  vines 
to  a  piece  of  old  fence  strung  on  stakes 
set  across  the  gtirden.  This  was  very 
good,  except  tliat  it  was  hard  to  get 
through  the  fence  to  reach  some  of  the 
fruits.  Last  Suininer  we  .set  the  posts  in 
a  similar  manner  and  strung  wires  about 
a  foot  apart.  This  was  better,  except 
that  the  wires  were  too  far  apart  to  give 
support  to  tlio  vines.  M'here  a  branch  of 
a  tomato  jdant  gets  long  enough  to  hang 
down  much  it  almost  stops  growing,  but 
if  it  has  a  firm  support  every  six  inches 
or  so  it  will  keep  on  growing  and  setting 
fruit  indefinitely.  M'e  expect  to  try  put¬ 
ting  the  wires  about  six  inches  apart  next 
year.  Grown  in  this  way,  tomatoes  mtike 
quite  an  ornamental  hedge  and  it  is  easy 
to  gather  the  fruit.  We  do  not  cut  off 
any  branches.  Alfred  c.  weed. 

AMayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“You  can  trust  the  wisdom  of  the  plain 
people.”  “Some  of  us  can.”  replied  Sen¬ 
ator  Sorghum.  “Others  will  discover  it’s 
just  that  that  will  prevent  them  from 
coming  back,” — Washington  Star. 


Averqizel^iirfermWMrk 


There  isn’t  any  question  any  more  about  the  success  of  tractor  farming 
— the  only  question  now  is — which  is  the  best  tractor  for  you  to  get. 


When  you  Averyize  your  farm  you  can 
be  sure  you  have  made  a  wise  selection. 
When  you  get  an  Avery  you  are  getting 
a  tractor  that  is  long  past  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  It  has  been  put  to  every 
test  known. 

We  proved  our  faith  in  the  Avery  de¬ 
sign  by  introducing  Avery  Tractors  on 
a  sold-on-approval  policy.  We  have 
proved  the  success  of  the  Avery  design 
by  entering  it  in  every  important  motor 
contest  and  demonstration  iield  in  this 
or  a  ^  other  country. 

And  the  strongest  proof  of  the  success 
ot  the  Avery  design  is  that  men  who 


bought  the  first  Avery  Tractors  years 
ago  are  buying  more  Avery  Tractors — 
and  sons,  brothers,  cousins  and  neigh¬ 
bors  who  have  watched  Avery  Trac¬ 
tors  at  work  are  buying  them  in  large 
numbers. 

Avery  Tractors  are  built  by  a  company 
having  over  thirty  years'  experience  in 
building  power  farming  machinery  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  Avery  machines 
in  operation  all  over  the  world,  and  by 
a  company  owning  a  large  factory  with 
branch  houses  and  distributers  cover¬ 
ing  every  State  in  the  Union  and  over 
60  foreign  countries. 


A  Size  for  Every  Size  Farm  and  Every 

Kind  of  Work 


There  are  six  sizes  of  Avery  Tractors  from 
which  you  Can  pick  exactly  the  right  size 
tractor  for  your  work. 

There’s  an  Avery  Two-Row  Motor  Culti¬ 
vator  for  doing  your  cultivating  and  other 
light  traction  and  belt  work. 

Then  you  can  get  an  Avery  Plow  and  an 
Avery  Thresher  to  fit  any  size  tractor,  and 
you  have  an  equipment  of  Tractor  Farm¬ 
ing  Machinery  that  will  enable  you  to  raise 
a  larger  crop  at  less  expense  and  save  it 
after  you  raise  it. 

The  five  sizes  of  Avery  Tractors  —  8-16, 
12-25,  IS-.^e,  25-50  and  40-80  h.  p.,  are  all  built 
of  the  same  design.  . 

Avery  Tractors  are  the  only  tractors  with 
a  double  carburetor  and  duplex  gasifier  that 
burns  ALL  the  kerosene.  They  have  a  pat¬ 


ented  sliding  frame  that  eliminates  the 
intermediate  gear  used  on  other  tractors. 
Saves  expense  and  increases  the  power. 

They  are  the  only  tractors  with  renewable 
inner  cylinder  walls,  crankshafts  one-half 
the  diameter  of  the  cylinders,  adjustable 
crankshaft  boxes,  no  fan,  fan  belt,  gov¬ 
ernor  belt,  fuel  pump,  or  water  pump. 

There’s  also  a  5-10  h.  p.  Tractor,  especially 
built  for  small  farms  and  lighter  work  oa 
large  farms. 

All  Sizes  Plows  and  Threshers 

You  can  get  an  Avery  Tractor  Plow,  either 
light  or  heavy,  in  any  size  from  1  to  10 
bottoms,  and  an  Avery  Thresher  in  any 
size  from  a  small  19x30  inch  up  to  a  large 
42x70  inch. 


Write  for  the  1918  Avery  Motor  Power  Book 


It  shows  all  Avery  machines  in  their  natural  colors,  both 
stationary  and  actual  working  scenes.  It  has  unusual 
detailed  illustrations  of  tractor  construction.  Write  for 
free  copy  and  ask  for  special  information  about  the  size 
machines  you  need.  Address 

AVERY  COMPANY,  2005lowa  St.,  Peoria,  III. 

^Branch  Houses  and  Distributers  Covering  Every  State 
.in  the  Union  and  More  Than  60  Foreign  Cbuntries 


Get  a  Guaranteed  Avery  Grain 
Saver  Thresher  in  any  size, 
19x30  inch  up  to«a  large  42x70 
inch. 


-  ^  There’s  a  size  Avery  Tractor 
for  every  size  farm  and  every 
kind  of  work. 


PRODUCE  MORE  FOOD 

Pfogten  Slogan 


To  do 
this 
efli- 
.cient 
machi¬ 
nery  is 
needed 
Let  us  tell  you  about 

CHAMPION 
_  —PLANTERS 

and  their  efficiency  in  [irodacing  a  bigger  potato  crop 
which  pays.  Descriptive  matter  FREE. 

Address  Champion  Potato  Machinery  Cq. 

151  Chleaxo  Av.nu.  HAMMOND,  INDIANA 


Don't  apply 
more  lime  than 
nooUed.  Save 
work,  timo» 
moDop  by  us* 
inflr  Simplex 
Soil  Tester. 
Low  In  price,  i 
Guaranteed' 
accurate. 

Takes  five 
minutes  to 
test.  Costs 
ooe-hall  csot 
per  field. 


Simplex  Soil 
Tester  &uto> 
matically 
reir  istors 

fimouat  of 
mo  and 
ffround  Iime> 
etone  soils 
contain  and 
require. 
Write  for 
literature. 
Simplex  Mff?. 
Co.  Dept  263.B2 
Baltimore,  oiU. 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  *4.80  to  S40.  FREE 
TRIAL.  Write  for  catalog. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO 
Dept.  E'374Q  Filbert  SI.,  Philidelphia.Pi. 
Dealers  —  Write  for  contract. 


WITTE  Kero-Oil 

ENGINES 


Immediate  Shipment 

2,  8,  4,  6, 8, 12, 16  and  22  H-P.— Direct 

from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  mail.  Nothing  but 
engines.  Quick  Service — Big  Saving— 90  Day 
Trial,  6-Year  Guarantee.  Fuel  cost  one-half  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
righted)“How  To  Judge  Engines”,:printed in  colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 
you  $16  to$2(X)~3ell  you  on  practically  your  own  terms 
—Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.— Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

XS9S  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

>895  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Meeker 

Smoothing  Harrow 


Docs  work  of  a  rake,  a  roller  and  small 
stone  crusher,  leaving  soil  smooth  and  free 
fromlumpsand  stones — seed  mast  come  up. 
2  sets  of  2  rollers  with  58  steel  discs,  in  mesh. 
Can’t  clog.  Adjustable  leveling  board. 
Made^by  the  original  makers.  If  not  at 
dealer  s,  send  his  name  and  we’ll  see  you 
arc  supplied.  Address  Dept.  R. 


MADE  BY 
THE  C.  0. 


JellifE 


MFG.CORR 


.SOUTHPORT, C0N^ 


WHte  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  tree  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  Elm  Street, , Quincy,  III, 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Jlomeo 

Estatiished  iSSO 

I'liblUhed  weekly  by  the  Knral  Pnbliabing  Company,  8SS  We«t  80th  Street,  New  York 
Herbkrt  W.  Coi-mnowooi),  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Diixon,  Treasurer  and  Gteneral  JIanager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Boyle,  Associate  Editor. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  eveiy  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  ines|>on- 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  ui>on 
to  adjust  dilferences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
oflices  to  this  ^_d,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
i-esponsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  eomplaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Roeal  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


'J'/iis  is  a  Winter  of  tough  troubles.  We  all  have 
them,  and  u:e  all  think  our  own  pet  troubles  arc  the 
limit.  LeVs  all  remember  that  the  prize  is  not  going 
to  the  one  who  can  best  pell  his  troubles  from  the 
housetop,  hut  rather  to  him  who  can  burg  them  in 
the  cellar  and  cover  them,  with  a  smile! 

a 

Tin]  fann  census  of  Xew  York  now  lieiiig  taken 
by  Prof.  II.  !•].  Ikibcock  ouj^bt  to  sliow  wliere 
corn  and  jiotatoes  suitable  for  seed  are  to  be  found 
in  fanner’s  liand.s.  There  are  linndreds  of  careful 
fariuer.s  wiio  have  developed  sood  strains  of  seed, 
yet  have  never  thought  of  starting  the  seed  business. 
'J'hi.s  year  their  grain  and  potatoes  will  be  needed, 
and  they  should  not  think  of  feeding  out  their  corn. 
.\s  soon  as  other  fanners  know  about  it  such  corn 
will  lie  wanted  at  a  good  price.  The  census  will 
locate  thi.S'  seed,  and  names  and  addresses  will  he 
)>rinted  so  that  any  fanner  can  buy. 

ON  jiage  107  we  printed  a  letter  from  Mf.  L.  II. 

lYalker  to  Senator  J.  AY.  AVad.sworth  of  New 
A’ork.  AVe  now  print  Senator  AVhvdswoi'th’s  rejdy  to 
this  letter : 

I  liave  read  your  comments  on  the  wheat  situation 
with  great  interest.  At  the  time  of  the  pas.sage  of  the 
bill  I  had  grave  doubts  of  its  wi.sdom,  particularly  that 
part  of  it  relating  to  the  fixing  of  the  price  of  wheat, 
which  article  seemed  to  have  been  .singled  out  for  espe¬ 
cial  treatment,  due,  I  suiipose,  to  the  scarcity  of  wheat 
abroad,  and  the  desire  of  this  government  to  help  out 
France  and  England,  who  insist  upon  eating  wheat 
bread  alone.  I  hear  a  lot  of  disquieting  reports  about 
next  year’s  wheat  acreage.  I  hope  they  are  not  true, 
but  if  they  are  they  will  conlirin  my  warning,  uttered  in 
the  Senate  during  the  debate  on  the  bill.  _  I  contended 
then  and  I  contend  now  that  production  in  vast  quan¬ 
tities  is  infinitely  more  important  than  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  If  you  put  the  price  down  too  low  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  re.ioice  for  a  little  while,  but  when  the  next 
season  comes  around  there  won’t  be  enough  wheat — 
production  will  be  stifled.  J,  w.  avadswortii,  JR. 

AA’e  think  that  in  a  general  way  Senator  AA’^ads- 
worth  sjarnks  the  thought  of  a  good  majority  of 
New  York  farmers.  The  attempt  to  fix  the  price  of 
wheat  has  not  .served  to  increase  planting  to  any 
great  extent.  Let  us  ask  any  man  who  is  selling  his 
labor  in  any  kind  of  manufacturing  or  service,  be¬ 
sides  agriculture,  if  he  would  plunge  in  and  assume 
the  respon.sibility  of  inci’eased  expense,  care  and  wor¬ 
ry  with  the  same  conditions  confronting  his  business 
which  now  face  agriculture!  i 

» 

WHEN  this  war  started,  nine  out  of  10  farmers 
who  gave  any  thought  to  the  matter  con¬ 
cluded  that  (lermany  had  and  would  hold  for  years  a 
monojioly  of  potash  production.  AYhen  Germany 
linally  shut  off  exports  of  potash  she  little  thought 
that  she  was  driving  this  great  nation  into  a  search 
for  plant  food  which  Mill  in  time  make  us  independ- 
(uit  of  Eui-ope.  AVe  have  already  told  our  readers 
about  the  alkali  lakes  in  Nebraska  from  which  pot¬ 
ash  is  taken,  and  the  great  supplies  found  in  sea- 
M’eed  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  chemists  have,  of 
course,  long  knoMui  that  in  making  cement  a  certain 
amount  of  available  pota.sh  is  foimied  Avhen  lime  and 
crushed  rock  or  clay  are  fused  at  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture.  It  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  try  to  save 
the  dust  containing  this  potash  until  Germany  re- 
fu.sed  to  supply  us.  Then  this  cement  dust  became 
valuable  and  it  is  now  being  largely  used  as  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Chemists  estimate  that  in  the  fine  dust  for¬ 
merly  blown  aw’ay  from  cement  factories  may  be 
found  about  half  as  much  potash  as  M’as  formerly 
obtained  from  Germany.  It  is  not  yet  all  utilized, 
but  it  will  be.  and,  with  the  supply  obtained  from 
the  AVestern  lakes,  M  ill  make  this  country  fully  inde¬ 
dependent.  AA^e  have  no  doubt,  too,  that  other 
Muistes  M’ill  be  utilized,  so  that  in  the  end  M’hat  M'as 
intended  as  a  calamity  by  Germany  M'ill  turn  out  to 
b(-  a  national  blessing. 


The  meeting  of  the  State  Fruit  GroM'ers  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  has  been  postponed  until 
March  6,  7  and  8.  OM'ing  to  the  bad  M'eather  and  un¬ 
certainty  of  traveling  conditions,  this  change  M’as 
considered  necessary.  It  muII  be  a  fine  meeting,  and 
there  Mfill  be  a  great  exhibit  of  fruit.  New'  Y'ork 
fniit  men,  and  especiall.y  those  M-ho  live  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  .should  by  all  means  plan  to  go  to  Pough¬ 
keepsie  this  year.  If  M’ill  be  a  lively  and  important 
season,  and  we  should  get  together,  if  possible,  talk 
things  over,  and  make  concerted  ]ilans  for  the  future. 

» 

And  noM’  lime  has  gone  up  in  price!  It  is  hard 
for  a  farmer  to  understand  M’hy  this  should 
be,  but  the  ansM^er  given  is  the  old  one — “great  de¬ 
mand  for  munitions  and  shortage  of  labor.”  Many 
farmers  have  a  better  way  out  M’ith  lime  than  Mutli 
most  other  things.  AA'herever  lime  rock  is  found 
portable  crushers  can  be  used  to  produce  ground 
limestone  close  to  the  fai’m.  There  ought  to  be  three 
Ions  of  limestone  used  in  New  A"ork  for  every  ton 
of  fertilizer,  and  M’herever  lime  rock  of  good  quality 
is  found  the  lime  crusher  should  be  as  common  as 
the  thrashing  machine.- 

U.'S.  SENATOR  AVADSAA’ORTH  has  brought  suit 
•  against  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  toMn 
of  Caledonia,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  case  in¬ 
volves  the  neAV  toM’iiship  school  hiM’,  as  stated  in  the 
neM’sjiapers : 

The  village  of  Caledonia  has  a  brick  schoolhouse  val¬ 
ued  at  $50,000,  carries  .$28,000  in  bonded  indebtedness 
on  the  schoolhouse  and  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining 
the  school  is  $12,000.  Because  of  the  ncM'  law  the  school 
tax  in  the  town  of  Caledonia  is  $0.50  a  thousand.  Avhich 
was-  levied  on  real  property  OM-ners  in  the  third  as  well 
as  the  other  districts. 

Senator  AA'adsM’orth  charges  that  the  amendment 
whii-h  raises  his- school  tax  in  the  third  district  from 
$108.50  to  $720..50  is  unconstitutional  in  that  it  taxes 
one  unit  for  benefits  derived  by  others.  He  claims  that 
the  .school  facilities  of  the  village  of  Caledonia  are  not 
accessible  to  children  re.siding  in  the  third  .school  district 
because  of  di.stance  and  weather  conditions,  especially  in 
the  AAlnter. 

Senator  AA'adSM’ortli  say.s  the  taxpayers  of  his 
dhstrict  derived  no  benefit  M’hatever  from  this  in¬ 
creased  tax.  They  are  simply  paying  for  the  higher 
education  of  other  people's  children.  As  Elihu 
Root  is  one  of  the  attoniej^s  for  Senator  AA'ad.sworth, 
this  ca.se  ought  to  get  doM’ii  to  the  heart  of  the  laM’. 

» 

I  M'isii  those  who  pro.iectpd  consolidation  of  rural 
schools,  and  write  so  glibly,  in  their  heated  oflices.  of 
modern  transportation  facilities,  could  make  their  way 
tAvice  daily  through  the  present  cold  and  snowdrifts. 

G. 

ES,  it  would  be  a  great  education.  It  is  safe  to 
say  they  M'ould  never  make  tM'o  trips — nor  would 
they  permit  their  om’ii  children  to  be  transported  as 
many  farm  children  are.  AATiile  they  M'ould  avoid 
the  cold  and  snow  for  them.selves  we  have  no  doubt 
they  would  continue  to  M’rite  arguments  in  favor  of 
such  tran.sportation  for  others.  The  trouble  is  that 
in  most  of  these  .school  laM’s  and  other  laws  Mdiich 
affect  the  lives  of  countiy  people  a  small  group, 
mostly  town  and  city  residents,  proceed  to  lay 
doM’ii  principles  of  government  for  conditions  M’hich 
thej’’  do  not  fully  understand.  For  the  last  20  years 
or  more  this  tendency  has  been  groM’ing.  The  va¬ 
rious  machines  for  educating  and  "uplifting"  the 
country  People  take  their  cue  from  the  political  ma¬ 
chinery  and  propose  to  do  the  thinking  and  organiz¬ 
ing  and  directing  for  the  farmer.  He  is  expected 
simply  to  be  good,  groM  l  a  little  perhaps,  but  in  the 
end  come  into  the  yoke  and  do  as  the  jiolitical  or 
educational  machine  tells  him  to  do.  AA’e  have  a 
glimpse  of  this  idea  'in  the  article  by  .lared  A’an 
AA’agenen.  Jr.,  on  jiage  212.  Surely  after  reading 
this  article  no  one  M-ill  accuse  iis  of  denying  the 
advocates  of  the  laM-  a  fair  hearing.  Mr.  A’an 
AAhigenen  conveys  the  idea  that  the  oiiinion  of  coun¬ 
try  jieople  is  not  worth  considering.  He  goes  to 
the  "splendid  building  at  Albany"  where  a  small 
group  of  men,  who  may  know  little  of  real  farm 
conditions,  are  to  tell  country  peojde  what  is  best 
lor  them.  Probabl.,  Air.  A’aii  AA’agenen  does  not 
mean  just  that,  but  his  argument  is  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  way  we  are  traveling  au-ay  from  democ¬ 
racy  and  toAvard  an  autocracy  in  education.  AA’hy 
should  not  the  blacksmith,  the  canienter  or  the 
farmer  have  something  to  say  about  how  their  chil¬ 
dren  are  to  be  educated?  It  is  this  feeling  rather 
than  anything  else  that  has  aroused  such  violent 
opposition  to  this  laM\  This  Muir  and  its  necessary 
sacrifices  have  roused  the  people  into  a  fury  against 
the  smug  and  comiilacent  arguments  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  machine,  and.  blind  as  all  people  M’ith  auto¬ 
cratic  tendencies  have  ever  been,  the  educators  can¬ 
not  .sense  the  real  situation  and  meet  it  fairly.  Thus 
this  school  question,  starting  as  a  purely  educa¬ 
tional  discu.ssion,  has  broken  aw’ay.  The  result  will 
be  repeal  or  political  revolution. 


February  2,  1918 

The  following  case  is  reported  by  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Evening  Star: 

Having  broughi  his  family  to  the  city,  Capt.  - - 

ordered  his  furniture  shipped.  At  frequent  intervals  he 
applied  to  the  freight  office  for  information  regarding 
the  car  containing  his  goods,  and  was  informed  that  it 
had  not  arrived.  .Tudge  of  his  astonishment  Saturday 
when  he  was  blandly  notified  that  his  car  had  been  Avait- 
ing  for  him  on  the  tracks  for  over  14  days  and  that  his 
bill  for  storage  was  $30. 

We  have  other  cases  just  about  like  this  one. 
They  simply  shoM’  the  terrible  mix-up  in  freight 
Avhich  the  railroads  have  drifted  into.  In  the  case 
of  necessities  the  owner  will  be  obliged  to  pay  before 
he  can  obtain  the  goods,  but  he  should  get  his  money 
back. 

* 

SOAIE  of  our  readers  have  received  letters  from 
the  Aero  Supply  Committee  of  Wa.shington  urg¬ 
ing  them  to  grow’  castor  beans.  A  contract  is  pre¬ 
sented  offering  to  pay  $3  a  bushel  for  the  beans,  and 
calling  for  a  deposit  of  “.$1.50  as  evidence  of  good 
faith.”  This  committee  tries  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  War  Deiiartment  is  in  some  M’ay  back  of  the 
scheme.  Col.  Chas.  A’an  Way  of  the  TJ.  S.  Signal 
Corps,  has  issued  the  folloAving: 

Thi.s  is  to  advise  that  the  “Aero  Supply  Committee” 
ha.s  ab.solutely  no  authority  from  the  War  Department 
to  make  contracts  for  the  growing  of  castor  beans.  The 
duly  authorized  representatives  of  the  Signal  Corps  are 
making  contracts  with  certain  persons  for  the  growing 
of  ca.stor  beans,  and  these  persons  are  authorized  to 
make  sub-contracts  in  certain  approved  forms.  Hoav- 
ever,  no  contract  has  been  or  will  be  made  Avith  the 
"Aero  Supjily  (.'ommittee”  or  AA’ith  anyone  connected 
with  it. 

It  looks  as  if  the  committee  is  Avell  named,  at  lea.st. 
It  is  up  in  the  air.  Better  keep  on  the  ground. 

* 

L.ast  Summer  I  had  12  sheep  and  lambs  killed  by 
dogs.  I  sent  my  bill  to  the  State.  The  inspector  has 
been  here  and  approved  my  claim.  I  Avanted  the  money 
last  Fall  to  buy  more  sheep  with.  It  seems  the  go\’- 
ernment  and  State  are  demanding  more  avooI  and  more 
sheei),  but  are  keeping  my  money  there  at  Albany,  so 
1  could  not  buy  any  more  sheep  with  it ;  therefore  the 
flock  of  sheep  I  Avanted  to  buy  vi'ent  to  the  butcher’s.  I 
.suppose,  as  a  shipper  bought  them,  I  understand,  so  I 
am  out  the  flock  of  sheep  that  the  dogs  killed  and  the 
money  I  should  have  got  for  them  I  did  not  receive  in 
time  to  buy  the  flock  of  sheep  I  wanted.  I  would  like 
to  know  AA’hen  the  .State  Ivegislature  is  going  to  appro¬ 
priate  this  money  for  sheep  killed  by  dogs,  or,  in  other 
Avords,  when  shall  I  be  likely  to  get  my  pay  for 
these  sheep  from  the  State?  I  think  if  an  indi- 
A’idual  Avoiild  do  business  as  the  State  has  been  doing 
some  things  they  A\ould  have  him  in  State’.s  luison 
long  ago.  If  you  would  forward  this  letter  to  the 
State  Legislature  or  someAvhere  where  it  would  do  the 
most  good  I  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  j.  marsh. 

E  print  the  letter  here.  It  w’ould  probably 
receive  "careful  consideration”  at  Albany. 
T’lider  the  dog  law’  nearly  five  times  as  much  money 
AA’as  i-ollected  a.s  was  needed  to  pay  damages  done  by 
dogs.  Of  course,  farmers  had  a  right  to  expect 
jirompt  jiaymeut  Avhen  the  reason  given  for  passing 
tlie  hiAv  Avas  that  it  M’ould  “encourage”  sheep  breed¬ 
ing.  Then  Ave  found  that  a  little  “joker”  had  been 
put  into  that  bill  so  that  no  money  can  be  paid  out 
until  the  Legislature  specially  appx’opriate  it.  Fine 
“encouragement”  that  is!  Alen  like  Mr.  Alarsh  lun’e 
lost  their  slieej)  and  could  not  buy  more  becau.se  the 
State  held  up  their  money.  What  is  the  matter 
when  the  great  State  of  New’  York  Avill  .spend  mil¬ 
lions^  for  “advice”  to  farmers  and  then  hold  uj> 
the  money  w’hich.  w’ould  enable  these  farmers  to  lielp 
furnish  avooI  and  meat?  In  any  private  business 
the  men  resiion.silde.for  such  idiotic  policy  would  be 
]>rom]Uly  fired  with  a  machine  gun  turned  on  them. 
As  it  is  these  patriots  even  have-  the  neiwe  to  ask 
farmers  to  vote  them  into  another  term  of  ofiice  I 
AA’ell,  it  M’ill  ahvays  be  so  until  the  farmers  put  their 
own  friends  at  Albany.  Fifty  farmers  in  the  Xew 
York  Leg', slat  lire  ! 


Brevities 

A  TON  ami  a  half  of  ice  for  each  cow. 

L.ast  year  75.324.0«t0  ton.s  of  irou  ore  Averc  mined  in 
tlie  I ■  11  i ted  States. 

The  cattle  Lave  a  hard  enough  time  AV'ithout  suffering 
from  grnli.s  in  the  back.  Hunt  for  them  and  squeeze 
them  out. 

AA’ell.  anyway,  it  has  not  not  been  neces.sary  to  go  to 
the  North  Ibjle  this  AA’inter  for  any  exploring  expedi¬ 
tion.  You  can  have  that  in  a  journey  to  the  barn  ! 

Some  one  has  figured  out  that  the  German  Kaiser  in 
IfiOS  killed  1,025  jiieces  of  Avild  game,  including  70  large 
animals.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  a  record  of  01,7.30 
birds  and  animals.  Something  of  a  blood-letter ! 

AA’e  have  a  number  of  rejiort.s  like  the  following  from 
I’rof.  AA’.  F.  Massey :  "No  garden  notes,  no  garden. 
Lost  all  my  jdants.  Had  to  quit  the  little  boiler  for 
lack  of  coal,  tind  dreAV  off  the  water  from  the  pipes  to 
prevent  their  freezing,  and  let  the  plants  go.” 

Some  of  us  Avho  have  steam  or  hot  water  radiators 
have  wondered  Avhere  all  the  heat  went  to.  Experiments 
in  Michigan  have  shown  that  a  radiator  coA’ered  Avith 
bronze  or  aluminum  paint  has  one-fourth  less  heating 
effect  than  Avhen  unpainted  or  covered  with  lead  paint, 
japan  or  enamel. 


The  Federal  Milk  Commission  Report 

FEBRUARY  PRICE. — The  Federal  Milk  Commis¬ 
sion  has  reduced  the  price  of  milk  to  producers  for 
the  month  of  February  one-half  cent  below  the 
January  price.  It  has  also  adjusted  the  price  to 
consumers  on  the  same  basi.s.  This  makes  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  price  .$.‘1.84  per  hundi'cd  pounds  for  3%  milk 
in  the  150-mile  zone,  “subject  to  the  rules  and  rei;u- 
lations  of  the  trade.‘’  This  last  clause  is  sifrnificant. 
and  will  no  doubt  be  interjireted  by  the  dealers  to 
justify  any  exactions  or  sleisht-of-hand  performance 
that  has  developed  in  the  trade. 

FIXING  PRICES. — The  Commission  admits  that 
it  has  made  no  study  of  the  milk  distribution  prob¬ 
lem  except  the  lisjures  taken  from  the  books  of  the 
coni})anies.  and  it  also  admits  that  the.se  tiftures 
represent  an  expensive  and  wasteful  system  of  dis¬ 
tributing  milk,  -NAhicli  it  asserts  it  has  no  power  to 
reform.  AYe  cannot  fiilly  agree  with  the  Commission 
in  this  limitation  of  its  powers  and  dutie.-^.  It  has 
power  to  fix  prices  for  production  and  distribution. 
It  exercised  that  jiower  in  .Tanuary  and  again  in 
February.  It  will  later  make  the  price  for  March. 
Originally  it  promised  1o  lix  the  price  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  on  the  cost  of  production,  plus  a  reasonable 
jirolit.  It  has  not  done  .so.  It  now  makes  no  pre¬ 
tense  of  having  done  so.  Every  farmer  knows  it 
costs  as  much  to  make  milk  in  February  as  it  does 
in  January,  and  the  price  in  January  did  not  cover 
what  the  figures  .showed  to  be  the  cost  of  production 
and  a  reasonable  profit.  In  the  case  of  the  di.strib- 
utors  the  actual  cost  was  taken  as  the  basi.s.  and  a 
rea.sonable  profit  added,  aiul  this  same  cost  of  profit 
has  been  maintained  for  both  January  and  February. 

RETAIL  PRICE  AND  COST.— Tbe  rommission 
makes  a  price  of  lOi^c.  a  quart  for  can  -milk  deliv¬ 
ered  to  store.s.  Tlie  storekeepers  are  allowed  to 
(barge  consumers  11c.  ])er  quart.  Of  course,  they 
make  up  by  selling  sliort  quails  of  hmse  milk.  The 
jirice  charged  stores  for  Grade  B  bottled  milk  is 
18A4c..  and  they  sell  to  families  at  14c.  The 
Commission  asserts  that  it  costs  8c.  per  quart  to 
carry  the  milk  from  the  distributing  center  or  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  city  to  the  consumer’s  door  under  the 
present  method  of  distribution.  The  present  co.st 
for  one  quart  of  B  grade  8.8%  milk,  Avhich  is  a  fair 
average  as  distributed  in  New  York,  is  as  follows: 

Cost  . 07.85 

Piistinnizing  . 002.5 

Fringht  . 0075 

Delivery  . 0025 

IToMts  . 004 
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Federal  Government,  with  almost  limitless  appro¬ 
priation,  confesses  its  inability  to  interfere  with  the 
system  and  profits  of  the  New  York  milk  trust.  It 
finds  no  such  limitation  in  its  poAver  AAiien  it  turns 
to  fix  the  price  for  the  producer.  The  Commission 
tells  consumers  that  for  .8.7%  milk  the  cost  of  di.s- 
tribution  aa’ouUI  be  only  8.8  cents,  and  argues  from 
this  that  the  consumer  has  a  reasonable  service. 
The  Commission  must  knoAV  that  the  consumer  of 
milk  in  NeAv  York  does  not  receive  the  .8.7%  milk. 


The  Patrons’  League !  Organize ! 

Patrons’  Leagues  for  handling  the  school-hiAv  ques¬ 
tion  effectively  are  being  organized  all  over  XeAV 
York  State.  In  many  school  distiicts  all  voters, 
both  men  and  AA'omen,  haA^e  joined  the  League,  and 
signed  petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  hiAv.  The 
circular  given  beloAv  is  a  samjile  of  the  Avay  they  are 
doing  it.  This  original  printed  circular  is  11  x  15 
inches  in  size : 


. ^  ■  — — =0^*  — —  '  ' 

PATRONS’  LEAGUE 

TO  REPEAL  TOWNSHIP  SCHOOL  LAW 


SATURDAY 

AT  I  O’CLOCK  P.  M. 


FEB.  2 


IN  THE  VILLAGE  HALL.  DEPOSIT.  N.Y. 


This  will  be  a  joint  meetin^^  of  any  or  all  of  the 
towns  of  Delaware  and  Broome  counties. 

Let  each  school  district  interested  send  dele¬ 
gates  to  represent  them  at  this  meeting.  All  ooine 
that  can  and  bring  your  wives.  We  want  them 
enrolled  as  Patrons  dl  thd  League. 

BY  ORDER  OF 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS 


.0000 

Tliis  Avould  allow  a  saA’iiig  of  l'‘/^c.  a  quart  to  the 
consuiner  for  loose  milk,  and  at  that  the  dealer 
Avould  have  a  larger  prolit  over  cost  than  the  pro¬ 
ducer  receives  if  he  Avere  alloAved  milk  driver's 
Avages  for  his  time. 

STORE  DISTRIBUTION.— Tf  consumers  Avere 
obliged  to  make  a  deposit  for  bottle.s,  as  they  could 
if  the  price  Avere  reasoiiahle,  milk  in  bottles  sold 
through  the  stores  should  not  cost  more  than  a  half 
a  cent  a  quart  in  excess  of  the  loose  milk,  but  if 
Ave  alloAved  a  full  cent  the  bottled  milk  could  be 
distributed  to  the  stores  at  10c.,  and  on  the  basis 
of  present  jirices  .sold  to  tlie  consumer  at  lOi^c.  The 
stores  Avould  deliver  to  the  family  d<Aor  at  11c..  or 
at  a  saving  of  from  3c.  to  .‘U/^c.  over  the  price  fixed 
and  authorized  by  the  Milk  Commis.sion  for  B  grade 
milk.  Since  the  Commission  has  the  antliority  to 
make  the  iirit-e  that  they  have  already  announced, 
and  since  they  admit  that  these  prices  are  expen- 
.sive  and  Avasteful,  and  again  since  they  exercised 
their  antliority  to  reduce  the  price  to  producers  be- 
loAV  what  their  figures  .show  to  be  the  actual  cost  of 
production,  it  would  be  intere.sting  to  hear  their  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  assertion  that  it  has  no  poAver  to  fix 
the  cost  of  di.stributiou  at  a  reasonable  price  for 
the  service. 

A  ONE-SIDED  REPORT.— The  distributors’  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  Commission  is  evident  in  the  thinly 
A-eiled  apologies  for  and  defense  of  the  milk  trust 
running  all  through  their  report.  It  exiiresses  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  figures  taken  from  the  hooks  of  the 
distributors.  It  goes  into  no  detail  of  the  cost  of 
distribution  of  either  loose  milk  or  bottled  milk. 
If  it  had  merely  added  the  cost  of  bottling  to  the 
cost  of  delivering  loose  milk  ami  ordered  that  stores 
lie  furnished  A,vith  a  full  supply  at  this  price,  the 
cost  of  bottled  milk  to  the  consumer  could  be  re¬ 
duced  3V^c.  a  cpiart,  and  the  consumption  of  milk 
in  the  city  very  much  increased.  The  city  authori¬ 
ties  complain  that  20%  of  the  .school  children  of  the 
city  are  underfed  and  anannic.  They  lay  most  of 
Ihe  blame  to  the  cost  of  milk.  Here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  them  by  merely  reducing  the  cos't  of 
distribution  to  a  reasonable  figure,  and  yet  this  Fed¬ 
eral  Commission,  Avith  all  the  poAver  of  State  and 


Usually  some  entenjrising  man  or  woman  in  the 
neighborhood  starts  out  Avith  the  petition  and  talks 
the  matter  np.  others  are  sure  to  come  on  and 
the  plan  is  spread  by  personal  appeal,  over  the 
'phone,  by  letter  or  through  the  local  papers.  Some 
one  must  start — the  rest  is  ea-'^y.  The  countj’’  meet¬ 
ings  are  brought  together  by  notices  in  the  local 
papers,  jiersonal  letters  and  the  machinery  of  the 
Orange,  Dairymen’s  League  or  the  Farm  Bureau. 
Form  all  the  l‘atron.s’  Leagues  possible  and  hold 
them  together  for  effective  work: 

PATRONS’  LEAGUE 
To  Rejieal 

THE  TOWNSHIP  SCHOOL  LAW. 

We,  the  undersigned  patrons  of  School  District 


No .  in  the  toAvu  of . 

County  of . >4tate  of  Ncav  York, 


hereby  bind  ourselves  in  an  organization  to  be  knoAvn 
as  the  Patrou.s’  League,  the  puiiiose  of  Avhich  shall 
lie  to  u.se  our  united  iiiflueuce  to  repeal  the  Toavii- 
sbip  School  Lhav,  kuoAvn  as  Chapter  328  of  the  Lhavs 
of  1017. 

e  i>romise  to  attend  local  meetings  as  often  ns 
possible;  to  formally  organize  the  Patrons’  League; 
to  help  elect  delegates  to  a  county  league  to  be  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  same  purpo.se;  and  to  make  a  vol¬ 
untary  contribution  to  help  ]»ay  expen.se  of  postage 
and  travel. 

Names  of  Members. 


It  does  not  tell  her  AA’hat  per  cent  she  does  receive, 
excei>t  by  this  erroneous  inference,  and  she  is  left 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  milk  tru.st  to  give  her 
any  quality  it  jileases  so  long  as  it  is  not  below  the 
3%  legal  limit. 

PRODUCTION  AND  DI.^lTHBUTION.- The  Com¬ 
mission  is  again  at  pains  to  remind  ns  that  on  an 
average  for  bottled  milk  and  loose  milk  the  dealer 
does  not  receive  as  much  for  distribution  as  the 
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farmer .  receives  for  jiroduction.  hut  it  neglects  to 
point  out  that  the  average  cost  of  distribution  in 
bottles  is  more  than  the  price  paid  to  the  producer 
for  it.  This  excessive  cost  of  bottle  delivery  reduces 
the  proportion  of  milk  sold  in  bottles  and  forces 
consumers  of  limited  means  to  resort  to  the  purebase 
of  loose  milk.  Avbicb  the  committee  implies  carries 
with  it  a  iiossibility  of  infection  during  its  passage 
from  the  store  to  the  home.  Here  again  the  Com- 
iiiission  might  do  a  service  to  the  producer  and 
consumer.  The  Board  of  Health  now  forbids  the 
Iiottling  of  milk  outside  of  the  pasteurization  plants 
in  NeAA'  York,  and  the  stores  are  I'estrained  from 
putting  milk  in  bottles  at  the  stores,  so  that  the 
looise-niilk  buyer  is  forced  to  use  a  less  sanitary  ves¬ 
sel,  and  often  carries  the  milk  home  in  open  pail  or 
pitcher.  If  the  stores  Avere  permitted  to  do  so  they 
could  use  bottles  and  require  the  consumer  to  put 
up  a  deposit  and  avoid  any  danger  of  infection,  but 
this  AA’onld  break  the  trust  monopoly  in  the  bottling 
of  milk  in  Ncaa^  York,  an  authority  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  seems  not  inclined  to  assume.  Home  of 
this  is  repetition,  and  what  has  been  said  before,  but 
we  propose  to  keep  ou  repeating  until  milk  is  dis¬ 
tributed  in  New  York  at  a  reasonable  cost. 


Prosecution  of  Dairymen’s  League 
Officials 

A  NEWSPAPER  .\GREEMENT.— On  .January  2G 
all  the  city  pajiers  in  New  York  City,  including  both 
morning  and  eA'ening  editions,  increased  their  prices 
from  one  cent  to  tAvo  cents  a  copy.  Tlie  announce¬ 
ments  Avere  made  simultaneously  in  all  the  papers 
the  day  before.  Rnniors  of  the  i>ending  advance  had 
been  lieard  for  a  Aveek.  The  delay  Avas  caused  by 
the  iiiclinarion  of  one  paper  to  stick  to  the  old 
pi-ice,  and  it  was  important  that  all  make  the  ad¬ 
vance  at  once.  As  soon  as  all  were  agreed  the  ncAv 
price  Avent  pronijjrly  into  effect. 

.COMBINATION  OF  INTERESTS.— No  one  has 
pretended  that  the  advance  in  price  of  every  paper 
in  the  city  ou  the  same  day  resulted  from  an  indi¬ 
vidual  initiatiA-e  of  all  the  publishers.  Such  a  claim 
if  made  Avould  be  too  ridiculous  for  .serious  consid¬ 
eration.  Tlie  new  prices  were  clearly  made  after 
consultation  and  agreement  by  every  daily  paper  in 
the  city,  Avhich  had  previously  sold  for  one  cent, 
and  that  meant  practically  all.  Under  the  Donnelly 
Act  that  conduct  of  the  publishers  is  clearly  a  con¬ 
spiracy.  It  is  in  restraint  of  trade  and  illegal. 
There  is  no  tlioiiglit  of  indicting  these  publishers  for 
Iheir  open  conremiit  of  the  Donnelly  Act.  No  con¬ 
viction  could  be  secured,  even  if  the  publishers  Avere 
j)ut  to  trial  for  this  offense  of  State  law.  No  con¬ 
viction  ought  to  folloAv.  With  the  increa.sed  cost  of 
pa])er,  labor  and  material  and  a  decline  in  adA’er- 
tisiug  patronage  due  to  Avar  conditions  the  advance 
Avas  a  necessity  to  the  makers  of  papei*s  to  keej) 
them  going,  and  to  all  to  escape  publication  at  a 
loss. 

COMPARISON  WITH  MILK.— But  the  District 
Attorney  of  Ncav  York  County,  who  i-emaius  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  action  of  these  publishers  of  the  city, 
did  not  he.'iita.to  to  insist  on  an  indictment  of  members 
of  tlie  Dairymen’s  League  ou  the  alleged  ground  that 
they  had  increased  the  jirice  of  milk  iii  the  .same  Avay. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difference  is  all  in  favor 
of  the  dairymen.  The  price  of  milk  was  made  by 
one  company  acting  as  sales  agent  for  its  patrons. 
The  dairy  company  had  to  make  a  ijrice  before  it 
could  negotiate  a  sale.  The  accused  directors  and 
other  official's  were  performing  their  regular  business 
functions.  J  hey  sought  a  majority  opinion  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  price  at  Avhich  they  could  sell  the  milk,  just 
as  they  must  do  Avlien  they  decide  on  any  other 
Inisiness  or  policy.  Their  majority  opinion  became 
the  act  of  the  comi)any  through  the  execution  of 
its  officers.  Every  other  corporation  operates  in  the 
same  way.  No  eorjioration  can  operate  in  any 
other  Avay.  Clearly  there  is  no  violation  of  the 
Donnelly  hiAv  or  any  other  luAv  in  thus. 

THE  PUBLISHERS’  POSITION.— The  publi.shers. 
on  the  other  hand,  all  belonged  to  different  com- 
jianies.  They  did  not  act  as  directors  of  a  company. 
They  met  to  agree  on  a  price  for  their  papers.  That 
meeting,  AA'hether  fornietl  as  such,  Avas  just  AA’hat 
Avas  anticipated  iu  the  laAV  and  defined  as  a  con¬ 
spiracy  and  made  illegal. 

A  VIOLATED  LAW. — Every  business  man  knows 
that  the  Donuelly  Act  is  being  violated  daily  Avith 
imjiunity  by  the  milk  dealers  of  New'  York  and  many 
other  industries.  It  is  one  of  those  laws  that  may 
be  used  effectively  to  shelter  the  strong  and  influ¬ 
ential  and  to  intimidate  the  Aveak. 

IMPROVING  THE  LAW. — An  amendment  to  tin* 
Donnelly  laAv  is  noAv  proposed  by  Senator  Lord  to 
exem])t  farm  associations  and  companies  from  it.s 
f Continued  on  page  213.) 
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I  WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Little  Mother 

Little  mother,  little  mother,  with  the 
shadows  in  your  eyes 

And  the  icy  hand  of  Fear  abniit  yonr 
heart, 

^'nii  cannot  li<‘l]t  yonr  boy  prepare  to 
make  his  sacrifice 

Fnles.s  yon  make  yonrs  brav(*ly  at  the 
start  1 

He  is  trainiiiK,  as  a  million  others  train  ; 

lie  is  Kivin^f  what  the  others  give — 
their  best ; 

.Make  him  fe»‘l  yonr  faith  in  him.  though 
yonr  tiambled  eyes  grow  dim  : 

Let  him  know  th.at  yon  can  stand  the 
acid  test ! 

I'ecanse  he’s  joined  the  color.s — he's  not 
doa<l ! 

I'l'canse  he's  found  his  duty,  he's  not 
lost  ! 

'I’lirongh  yoni'  molher-love.  my  d('ar,  kce;i 


him  .stcjicly. 

kt'op  liim 

n(‘iir 

To 

tin*  .soul  b 

('  lovo.8— 

-yonr 

soul — 

wbate't*!’  the 

cost  ! 

>u 

aren’t  tiloiic 

in  licar 

taclics 

or  in 

doubts ; 

,\11 

motlicrs  f(M' 

■1  111  is  Imrdcn, 

newly 

coined  ; 

Then  call  yonr  trembling  pride  to  yonr 
colors — to  your  side — • 

“Re  a  sport  !’’  and  make  him  glad  that 
he  has  joined  ! 

Little  mother,  little  mother,  with  the 
shadows  in  yonr  eyes 

And  the  icy  hand  of  Ftnir  about  yonr 
heart. 

There  is  this  that  you  can  do:  “Play  the 
game,”  there  honor  lies. 

.\ow  your  boy  and  country  need  yoii 
do  your  part! 

— .Ta<‘k  .■\ppleton,  in 
fMncinnati  Fminirer. 

The  following  advic(‘,  given  out  by  the 
New  York  Food  Commission,  offers  a 
suggestion  in  find  saving  that  applies  to 
oil  as  well  as  gas  : 

In  cooking,  as  soon  the  water  reaches 
the  boiling  point,  turn  down  the  gas  to 
keep  the  water  just  there.  You  cannot 
heat  water  above  this  'boiling  point,  and 
the  only  thing  you  are  after  in  cooking  is 
to  keep  the  food  at  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water.  If  you  use  more  g.as  all 
the  rest  of  the  heat  is  used  up  in  making 
steam.  This  is  a  sheer  waste  of  fuel. 
You  do  not  get  any  higher  temperature. 
You  are  not  trying  to  run  a  boiler  iilant 
in  your  home.  Help  the  P''iiel  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  save  mom'.v  for  yourself  in 
this  simple  way. 

The  Food  Administration  urges  women 
to  use  wa.ste  fats  in  making  .soap,  which 
is  superfluous  advice  to  most  country 
women.  We  have  usi'd  the  old  rule  often 
given  in  TiiH  U.  N.-Y.  with  entire  satis¬ 
faction  (five  pounds  grease,  one  can  pot¬ 
ash,  one  quart  water,  one  tablespoonful 
borax),  but  the  following  is  new  to  ns. 
It  is  given  by  a  IMassacdiusi'tits  woman  in 
the  New  York  Sun.  and  she  says  that, 
followed  exactly,  it  is  perfect: 

Four  one  cpiart  of  cold  water  slowly 
over  one  can  of  potash,  .stirring  until  all 
dissolved.  Allow  to  get  cold.  Melt  six 
pounds  of  fat  (all  kinds)  and  strain 
through  double  cheesecloth.  Add  to  this 
while  warm  two  tablespoonfuls  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  one  tablcspoonful  of  borax  <lis- 
solved  in  a  little  cold  water  and  half  a 
tablespoonful  of  glycerine.  Allow  this  to 
cool  until  it  begins  to  thicken,  then  stir  in 
very  .slowly  the  cold  lye.  Stir  constantly 
for‘20  minutes  and  pour  into  a  pan  lined 
with  uews{)ai)er.  Dlake  this  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  cut  into  desired  shapes  at  niglit, 
as  by  morning  it  will  crumble  when  cut. 
'I'liis  is  important. 

M'he  National  Congress  of  ^lothers  lias 
undertaken  to  enroll  all  women  in  tlie 
country  who  have  given  sons  or  liusliauds 
to  the  military  service,  with  a  view  to 
.strengthening  jiatriotism  and  creating 
bonds  of  sympathy.  Men  who  have  moth¬ 
erless  sons  in  the  service  will  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  mem'bershiji. 

i> 

“Wak  gardens”  will  be  more  in  evidence 
than  ever  this  year,  and  although  farm 
women  do  not  usuall.v  w'ait  for  oflicial  ail- 
monition  on  this  subject,  we  may  all  le- 
member  that  the  more  food  we  can  raise 
at  home  for  family  use  the  more  we  are 
doing  to  releasi*  food  for  others  and  to 
lessen  freight  congestion.  We  do  not 
approve  of  giving  up  flowers,  and  devoting 
ourselves  .solely  to  utilitarian  things,  for 
there  never  was  a  time  when  we  had 
grc'ater  need  of  the  consolations  beauty 
gi\es.  Rut  no  garden  has  room  enough 
for  weeds,  and  siiaces  tbat  cannot  be  used 
in  other  ways  should  jirovide  humus¬ 
making  cover  croiis  or  pjiultr.v  pasture. 
When  it  comes  to  vines  to  screen  un¬ 
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sightly  buildings  or  fences,  we  should  try 
to  combine  beauty  with  utility,  and  here 
onr  old  friend,  the  Scarlet  Runner  bean, 
is  first  favorite,  for  it  is  handsome,  with 
its  vivid  red  flowers,  clean  and  healthy 
in  growth,  and  gives  a  jirofu.se  yield  of 
beans  that  are  good  green,  dried  or 
canned.  M'e  should  plan  for  a  succession 
of  beets,  so  that  there  would  be  plenty  for 
canning;  carrots,  turnips  and  salsify,  not 
forgetting  the  Siianish  salsify  or  golden 
thistle,  and  the  salads  would  include  en¬ 
dive  to  blanch  for  Winter  use.  In  our 
own  garden  wi*  like  to  finish  the  ends  of 
veg(*table  rows  with  I’einnias.  alyssum, 
asters,  marigolds  or  other  gay  but  com¬ 
mon  flowers,  and  .sometimes  to  (vlge  a 
vi'getable  border  witli  tlnmi.  These  flow¬ 
ers  are  to  be  cut  for  household  decoration 
when  gathering  vegetables;  thc.v  take 
little  room,  and  make  the  woman’s  vege¬ 
table  garden  ver.v  slight l.v.  though  some 
very  Inisiuess-like  peoide  may  scoff  at  the 
plan. 


Keep  on  Knitting 

^\'omen  often  writi*  to  us  asking  wheth¬ 
er  thc.v  .should  continue  to  knit  for  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors,  individually  or  through 


The  Rural  Patterns 

!n  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


(’losing,  8  to  14 
years. 


Price  15  cents. 


.'i4  to  42  ImsI. 

Price  15  cents. 
No.  tt5;{!l  T  w  o  - 
Piece  Skirl.  24  to  till 
waist. 

Price  15  cents. 


No.  041.5  Slip-Over 
l{lons(‘,  sizes  10  .•ind 
18  years. 

Price  10  cents. 
No.  !i;^71  Pox 
Plaited  Skirt,  sizes 
(It!  and  18'  years. 
I'rice  15  cents. 


No.  !14ll(',  T.  o  n  g 
Coat,  54  to  44  Imst. 
I’rice  15  cents. 


the  Red  Cross  and  other  organizations, 
since  there  tire  apptirent  efforts  to  dis- 
coiirtige  such  activitie.s.  The  “Official 
Rulletin,”  issue  of  .Itinuary  ”1,  contains 
the  following  statement  from  Harvey  D. 
Hibson,  nmimger  of  the  American  Red 
Cross : 

Swciiters  and  other  knitted  articles  are 
designed  primarily  for  wtirmth.  They 
certainly  are  not  ornamental.  Therefore 
it  must  follow  that  when  there  is  an  al- 
n.o.st.  universtil  demttnd  on  the  part  of 
our  .soldier.^  tmd  stiilors  for  sweaters  and 
other  knitted  article.s  the  denmnd  is  a 
real  one.  Such  ;irticl(‘S,  therefore,  can 
only  be  classed  as  equijuneut,  supple¬ 
mentary  though  they  nniy  be,  to  that  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Army  and  Ntivy.  And  the.v 
undoubtedly  con.stitute  ('(luiimient  that 
will  add  grmitly  to  the  betilth  and  comfort 
of  our  men  under  conditions  generally 
met  with. 

'Fhe  Red  Cross  kuow.s  that  the  soldiers 
.and  sailors  want  sweater.^  and  other  knit¬ 
ted  articles.  Tluxse  goods  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Red  Cross  in  single  gar¬ 
ments  only  upon  individual  retpiest;  or 
if  in  bulk,  then  upon  the  request  of  a  com- 
nmnding  oflicer.  How  great  the  need  is, 
is  bi'st  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
knitted  article.s  produced  by  our  Red 
Cross  chapters  in  the  last  few  months,  we 
htive  been  compelled  to  purchase  550,000 
extra  sweaters  alone  to  meet  the  insistent 
demand  made  upon  us  by  our  men  for 
them. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  had  to  do  any 
purchasing  at  all  bccau.se  we  know  how 


much  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  this 
country  prefer  the  sweaters  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  knitted  by  the  women  of  this  coun¬ 
try. 

It  may  be  understood  further  that  in 
ttddition  to  the  demands  of  our  Army  and 
Navy  we  Inivc  very  urgent  demands  from 
(8)mmissions  abroad  for  like  articles  for 
destitute  civilian  populations. 

It  is  hojied  that  this  generjil  statement 
will  satisfy  the  women  of  this  country 
who  have  been  devoting  till  their  possible 
time  to  knitting  for  our  men.  We  cannot 
too  strongly  urge  till  women  who  are  now 
knitting  to  keep  on  knitting. 


Keeping  the  Boys  at  Home 

In  the  country,  its  elsewhere,  there  are 
diingers  and  pitfalls  for  the  boys  allowed 
to  rotirn  and  choose  (heir  own  companions, 
and  we  mothers,  as  a  general  thing,  have 
to  contrive  the  means  and  methods  bf 
keeping  them  tit  home.  I  find  the  same 
method  good  for  the  grown  boy,  or  girl, 
either,  tlmt  was  useil  when  they  were 
sniiill,  mimely,  keep  them  bii.sy  tind  inter¬ 
ested.  Not  by  work  tilone ;  games,  music, 
reading,  etc.,  sniiiilied  freely  tis  means 
will  permit,  will  go  a  long  way  ;  jilso  the 
freedom  of  tin*  home.  Mtike  theii’  young 
friends  and  ac*qu!iintances  welcome  ;  now 
and  then  a  candy  stew,  a  few  apples, 
cak(‘s,  or  nuts,  form  an  attraction.  It  is  no 
uncommon  sight  in  our  own  home  to  see 
one  set  engtiged  in  authors,  another  pltiy- 
ing  llinch,  and  the  younger  ones  at  fox 
and  gee.se.  Noisy  sometimes?  Yes.  Mud 
and  litter?  Y’es.  but  they  jire  ;it  home, 
jind  the  rains  may  fall,  winds  blow,  but  I 
know  where  my  boys  are,  although  some 
other  mother’s  son,  just  as  dear  to  her 
as  mine  to  me,  may  be  tying  on  the  road¬ 
side,  intoxictited,  or  out  .somt'where  play¬ 
ing  questionable  itranks  on  law-abiding 
neighbors  in  a  zealous  .setirch  for  fun.  I 
believe  I  will  take  the  dirt,  noise,  and 
even  let  them  wrestle,  tumble  and  almost 
do  !is  they  please,  to  keei)  them  and  their 
comptinions  out  of  Inirm’s  retich.  Any- 
Wiiy.  if  I  fail  I  htive  tried  to  mtike  it 
home  for  them  them  in  word,  deed  and 
action. 

The  mtitting  is  fadi'd  and  well  scuffed, 
any  timoiinl  of  dirt  settled  around,  and 


—  today  for  the 
Kalamazoo  Cata¬ 
log  showing  this  and 
many  other  beautiful 
ran  ees  at  wholetwle  prices. 
See  howmuch  you  can  save— 
and  how  much  better  quality 
you  (fet— direct  from  Kala¬ 
mazoo.  Quick  sh  ipment— 
we  pay  freight  and  guaran¬ 
tee  safe  delivery,  30  days’ 
trial.  Cash  or  easy  pay¬ 
ments.  AslilorCalalogNi)ali4 

KAUMA700  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs., 
Kilamaroo,  Micb. 


A  KctiameizsQ 

Direct  to  You’’ 


POWER  WASHER 


WOMANS  It 
FRIEND 


'  A  REAL 
POWER  WASHER 

Round  rubber  rubs  tlio  clothes,  turns  them  over 
nnd  over  au(f  forces  tlio  hot,  soapy  water  through 
thorn.  Washes  tub  full  perfectly  clean  In  6  minutes. 
No  wringers  to  shift.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Special  Tow  price  to  Introduce.  Catalogue  Free. 


Bluffton  Mfo  Co.  boxkbtBluffton,  Ohio 


30,000  SOLO-FIFTH  YEAR 

More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out -house, 
open  vault  and  cess  pool, 
which  aro  breeding  places 
for  germs.  Have  a  warm, 
sanitary,  odorless  toilet  right 
in  your  house.  No  going  out 
in  cold  weather.  A  boon  to 
invalids.  Endorsed  by  State 
Boards  of  llealth. 


ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  la  The  House 


The  tferms  arc  killed  hy  a  chemical  process  in  water 
in  the  container.  Empty  onco  u  inonth.  No  moiN) 
trouhlo  to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  absolutely 
guaranteed.  Asli  for  catalog  and  price. 


ROWE  SANITARY  MFO.  CO.  10202  6tb  ST.,  OEmiT, 

Ask  about  tho  Ro-Snn  Wanhstand— -Hot  and  Cold  MICH. 
Runoinir  Water  Without  Plumbinir 


m.’iny  ,1  task  left  iiiidoiie  in  the  evening, 
because  tif  a  call  for  mamma  to  make  np 
the  right  number.  Fnjoy  it?  ('erttiinly; 
it  keeps  my  wits  from  wool-gathering  to 
keej)  up  with  them.  MRS.  1).  B.  P. 

Dooryard  Don’ts 

Don’t  wa.ste  any  of  your  valuable  in- 
tluence  or  energies  fretting  beciiu.se  father 
iind  the  boys  do  not  keep  things  looking 
more  tidy  tibitiit  the  jilace.  Don’t  let  your 
sons  grow  up  to  stiy,  or  even  to  think, 
“Oh,  mother  is  tilwtiys  stewing  iibout 
something  tind  wanting  .some  Iiliimial  thing  I 
done !”  Don’t  thrown  your.self  tiway  for  | 
nothing.  (j!et  those  old  wagons,  and  farm  ’ 
tools  thrown  away  instead. 


The  Ne'w  ItnproYecl 

Comfort  Indoor  Closet 

Odorless-Samtar3/-Germ'Proof’ 


Every  home  withont  Bowcmgol 
needs  one.  No  plumbing  or  run-  f 
ning  water  neede<!.  Anyone  can  in- 1 
Btalf.  A  boon  to  sick  people.  PIac-| 
ed  in  any  room  in  house,  in  town  [ 
or  country.  10,000  now  in  use. 

U.S.Health  Bureau  Approves  I 

Ray»:-**ChomIcal  Clone  t  complies  satis- 1 
fuctorlly  witij  requirements  of  sanitary  I 
BVHtera.''  Abollrfi  cold  out-door  closet,  I 

Putn  warm  Comfort  Toilet  In  your  home,  I 

a  Kuarnntoe  of  hcuilthy .  sanitary  condi- 1 
tions.  Mas  nil  tho  latest  Improvements,  f 
Ucrm-lifokillodhychcnalcala.  Emptied  ^ 

onco  a  month.  Needs  no  other  attention.  State  Boards  of  I 
lioatth endorse  it.  Thtrdsucccssfulycor.  I 

Representatives  Wanted  SciF'ifow'  mSkuil 

S&O  to  weekly*  Exclusive  Territory. 

FREE!  Handsome  Catalogue. 

:0MF0RT  CHEMICAL  CLOSET  CO,  *22  Factoriy  Bidg.  Toleda,  O.J 


Don’t  put  on  the  brake  wlieii  there’.s  a 
hill  alietid  and  you  need  to  throw  in  the 
olutcli.  Hot  father  to  tell  ju.st  what  is 
best  to  do  with  old  rubbish.  (Jet  him  to 
say  where  the  spare  fencing  and  boards 
and  wlu'els  tind  old  iron  can  be  jiiled  with 
least  annoyance,  :ind  see  that  be  selects  a 
spot  out  of  sight  from  windows  or  bigh- 


Write  for  it  today 

One  hundred  and  one 
beautiful  wall  paper 
samples  free  to  youj 
Newest  New  York  de¬ 
signs — interesting  pat¬ 
terns  for  every  room  in  the  house: 
the  most  delightfulpatternsshown  inmany  years. 
Don’t  select  your  paper  until  you  have  seen  them. 

Beautify  your  parlor  ; freshen  your  bedrooms; 
make  your  kitchen  cheerier.  These  samples 
show  you  how,  at  prices  lower  than  you  would 
have  believed  possible. 

88c  papers  a  big  room 
Our  prices  as  low  as  8c  for  a  double  roll 

This  big  new  book  shows  actual  samples  of 
beautiful  papers  as  low  as  8c  for  a  double  roll.  It 
tells  you  how  to  do  the  work  yourself,  quickly 
and  easily. 

No  matter  how  many  wall  papers  you  see. 
don't  miss  getting  these  101  exquisite  samples 
which  we  want  to  send  you  free  I 

Send  a  postal  card  for  them  today.  Just  say — 
”  Send  Wall  Paper  Book."  Address 


Hour  Chance 

MOMEV'  ano 

U  ^“■’“'’'VanDyk 

Money  l)a('k  if  you  arc  notifclightcd  with  thcqiiallt.v. 
Parcel  i’ost  free  witliin  300  miles.  Wi’itc  for  1‘rice  I.ist. 

Write  now  ( Send  10c.  lor^lb.  Best  Tea, any  kind 
Send  10c.  for  '/Ih.  Best  Coffee 
oilers  ^  1  Send  $1  for  5  lbs.  Best  Mara.  Coffee 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO 


61  Barclay  St., 

)  Now  York,  N.  Y* 


or 


431  Markot  St.. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GRIMM'S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 

Wliiit  tlio  OKIMM  EVAPOBATOR  1ms  clone  for  others— 
it  will  do  for  yon— fast  and  slmllow  boiling  and  Ihcsiphon, 
wbicli  elarilliis  the  liiiuid.  produces  QUALITY.  We  will 
start  you  on  the  roucl  to  t.iKicer  pronu  by  m vine  you  tlu-  benefit  of 
ourexperienee  uuil  iinrtu-ulHrHidiout  the  nLjsI'  APPAKA 1  US  made. 
I’rkea  for  PIIKK  MAPLIi  PKOUUUTSaro.hlKhor.  Iho  aupply  laox- 

haustod— the  domnnJ 
Ib  IncrcnHliiK  rapidly. 
Our  COMFLKTKLY 
KQUIFPKI)  ICVAI*- 
OKATOR  will  pro¬ 
duce  tlu<  bvMt  quality 
of  MAPI.K  SYRUP. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Ask  for  catalog 
and  state 
riumher  of  trees 
you  tap.^ 

G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE  Rutland.  Vt 


0 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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way.  Don’t  naff,  but  hold  to  yonr  pnr- 
])osp.  and  thinffs  will  move  somehow. 

Don't  vest  till  there  is  stroiiff  turf  or 
sometliiiiff  useful  growing  where  the  w’eeds 
nourished  last  year.  Coax  father  and 
the  hoys.  Bribe  the  hired  man.  (lo 
without  oandy,  if  you  buy  it,  or  plan  less 
ex))ensive  cakes  and  pies  and  hire  a 
iK'ighbor's  children,  or  lazy  husband,  or  a 
traini).  Don’t  say  it  can’t  be  done,  and 
there’s  no  use  planning.  Women  are  the 
natural  heantifiers.  Don’t  expect  it  of  the 
men  folks. 

Don’t  conclude  that  because  you  are  a 
woman  yon  must  go  without  good  cooking 
apples  near  the  kitchen  door.  A  girl  of 
10  can  jditnt  an  .apple  tree.  She  needs 
rally  to  buy  a  year-old  tree,  cut  off  nearly 
all  the  roots,  leaving  good  stubs  and  a 
clean  cut.  Then  make  an  opening  by 
laitting  down  a  siiade  to  its  full  depth, 
and  jire.ssing  it  hack  and  forth  to  open 
the  space.  Press  the  tree  in  and  pound 
down  the  soil.  Have  the  tree  trimmed  to 
a  mere  whip  and  cut  hack  to  IS  inches  or 
so.  As  it  will  have  little  toi)  to  make 
demands  upon  the  roots  all  will  start  into 
grr)wth  together. 

Don’t  jilant  a  tree  where  wheels  or  cat¬ 
tle  are  driven.  If  you  put  it  where  the 
mowing  machine  or  scythe  will  go,  drive 
down  three  very  stout  stakes  about  it. 
Don’t  put  it  in  poor  .soil  unless  you  will 
feed  it,  or  where  water  will  settle  about 
its  roots  in  AVinter.  A  gravelly  .soil  well 
fed  is  better  than  lack  of  drainage.  By 
keeping  her  eyes  open  a  woman  can  very 
likely  arrange  that  three  or  four  small 
trees  shall  be  kept  well  mulched  during 
the  Summer.  Lawn  clippings,  stuff  raked 
off  the  garden,  stable  .sweepings  or  marsh 
hay  may  he  i)iled  about  the  little  tree  to 
keep  down  the  grass,  make  moisture  linger 
about  its  roots  and  finally  to  decay  and 
make  food  for  it. 

Don’t  fail  to  notii'e  the  best  sort.s  of 
apides  for  yonr  locality.  A'ellow  Trans¬ 
parent  for  early,  with  Bed  Astrachan  for 
pies  and  sauce.  Fall  Pippins  and  Rhode 
Island  fTreenings  to  follow  the.se,  will 
keep  the  cook  happy  till  the  AA’inter  ap¬ 
ples  are  .stored  in  the  cellar.  If  there  are 
better  sorts,  don’t  fail  to  get  them,  and 
have  one  tree  of  each  not  far  from  the 
hou.se. 

Don’t  conclude  that  you  must  go  with¬ 
out  currant  .ielly  because  the  men  will 
not  buy  and  set  out  new  currant  hushes. 
Currant  .I’elly  offered  city  customers  sells 
well,  and  the  fresh  fruit  picked  when 
fully  ripe,  stemmed,  well  sugared  and 
kept  in  the  ice  chest  .a  day  or  two.  makes 
a  table  fruit  that  fills  in  between  straw- 
berrie.s  iind  raspberries.  If  yon  need 
new  bushes,  go,  before  the  leaves  start  in 
early  Si)ring,  to  some  neighbor  who  has 
a  good,  large-fruited  sort,  and  ask  for  a 
handful  of  cuttings.  Take  along  a  jar 
of  your  i)ickled  peaches  or  a  square  of 
honey,  or  anything  your  farm  offers,  and 
you  will  not  mind  asking  for  the  best  and 
st)'ongest  shoots  of  the  ju’evious  .season’s 
currant  growth.  Two  dozen  shoots  will 
make  quite  a  row  and-  six  or  eight  well- 
grown  bnsh.es  of  Fay’s  Prolific  will  sui)ply 
an  ordinary  family  with  currants  for 
table  and  jelly  making. 

Don’t  set  your  currant  cuttings  where 
grass  will  I'tin  in  among  them  promptly. 
Select  good  soil  and  keep  them  growing. 
Put  the  cuttings  down  where  they  are  to 
remain  and  firm  the  soil  about  them. 
Probably  every  one  will  take  root.  Don’t 
neglect  to  watch  for  currant  worms.  Have 
white  hellebore  ready  to  sprinkle  on  from 
:in  old  pepper  box  as  soon  as  a  worm  ap- 
pears.  Do  this  in  early  morning  while 
the  hushes  are  still  wet  with  dew.  Or 
you  may  api)ly  the  Indlebore  by  another 
method ;  jnit  a  couple  of  tahles))oonfuls 
in  an  old  pail  and  pour  a  litth'  boiling 
water  over  it.  If  it  does  not  actually  dis¬ 
solve  it  will  be  held  in  solution  when  you 
add  cold  water  to  half  fill  the  ))ail.  AA'ith 
a  whisk  broom  siu'inkle  this  uimn  the 
currant  bushes.  Don’t  delay  till  half  the 
leaves  are  destroyed,  hut  make  an  end  of 
the  worms  while  small  and  no  second 
brood  will  appear,  puudknck  pkijerosk. 


Grapefruit  Marmalade  from  Skins 

Select  bright  yellow  fruit.  After  re¬ 
moving  any  brown  spots,  run  the  skins 
with  all  the  white  cells  and  lining  through 
a  chopper  and  chop  fine.  Measure  quan¬ 
tity  with  cup.  Put  in  kettle  with  water 
enough  to  a  little  more  than  cover,  and 


add  handful  of  .salt.  I.et  come  slowly  to  a 
boil  .‘iml  boil  live  minutes  or  more.  Put 
in  sieve  and  allow  cold  water  to  run 
through  to  remove  all  of  the  bitter  water. 
Beturn  to  kettle  and  cover  as  before 
with  cold  water.  To  three  cups  of 
chopiM'd  skins  I  add  half  cup  (»f  good 
vinegar  and  five  cups  of  sugar.  Boil 


Embroidery  Designs 


No.  880  is  a  dpsigii  for  all-over  braiding. 
One  i)iece  eigliteen  inciies  .s<inare  is  given. 
.Soutnelie  and  otlier  narrow  braids  and  eord 
are  appropriate.  To  apply  any  flat  braid 
inakca  sliglit  slit  in  the  goods  at  some 
point  in  tlie  pattern,  insert  tiie  eini  of  tlie 
i)raid  tiien  follow  the  design,  sewing  by 
band  or  nincbine.  Avoid  entttng  the  braid 
more  than  is  necessary.  Cord  la  sewed 
lirmly  by  means  of  sliort  slip  stitches.  Forty 
yards  of  l)raid  will  he  reipilred.  Pried  of 
each  transfer  pattern  10  cents. 


No.  881  is  a  design  for  a  braided  bordto- 
or  liand  three  indies  wide.  Two  yards 
are  given. 


slowlj"  several  houis,  or  till  mi.xtiire  is 
very  thick.  The  secret  is  in  long  slow 
boiling.  The  skins  are  far  better  when 
used  fresh  as  they  dry  out  (piickly  and  do 
not  make  as  good  marmalade.  Three 
skins  will  make  six  glas.ses  of  marmalade. 
This  is  vei'y  nice  iu  fruit  cake  or  mince¬ 
meat.  c. 


Paper  Blankets 

Paper  keeps  heat  iu.  Three  or  four 
large  newspapers,  spread  between  the  cov¬ 
erings  of  a  bed,  will  give  as  much  warmth 
as  an  extra  blanket.  In  these  times  of 
cold  weather  and  liigh  prices,  this  is  a 
secret  worth  knowing. 

ALICE  .STO.NK  JU.ACKWEIX. 


Baby's  First  Shoes 

Tiny  shoes  can  he  made  for  the  little 
one  from  the  upper  jiarts  of  old  long  kid 
gloves.  Work  buttonhole  stitch  arouud 


all  seams  and  close  same  with  over-and- 
over  stitch.  AA’ork  eyelets  for  laces  and 
face  cuffs  at  top  with  colored  silk.  Pique, 


Baby’s  Shoe  Completed 


linen  or  satin  can  be  used  instead  of  kid, 
with  hand  embroidery  on  fronts  and 
cuffs.  ADELE  J.  WOOD. 


Storing  Vegetables  for  Winter 

In  a  foriiH'r  issue,  I  noticed  that  E. 
Jj.  A.  wants  information  as  to  the  best 
method  of  storing  vegetables  and  fruits 


for  Winter  when  the  cellar  is  warm. 
As  we  have  had  a  furnace  in  our  cellar 
for  several  years.  1  can  siieak  from  ex¬ 
perience.  We  have  our  vegetable  cellar 
located  in  that  part  of  the  cellar  which 
is  fai-thest  away  from  the  furnace,  and 
it  is  mitirely  walled  off  from  the  warm 
cellar.  This  vegetable  cellar  has  one 
window  in  it  that  can  be  opened  if 
needed,  and  as  the  cellar  is  very  dry, 
from  lime  to  time  we  throw  a  bucket  of 
water  on  the  floor,  wliicli  is  of  earth. 
In  this  cellar  we  keep  all  of  our  canned 
goods  and  small  supiilies  of  vi'getahles. 
However,  we  bury  the  greatest  part  of 
our  vegetabh'S  in  leaves,  just  as  wo  did 
’oefore  the  furnace  was  installed,  as  we 
find  the  flavor  and  general  condition  is 
better  by  doing  so. 

This  is  our  method  :  AA’p  dig  to  the 
depth  of  about  one  foot,  as  large  a 
.space  as  needed,  determined  by  the  (pum- 
tity  of  fruit  or  vegetables.  On  this  we 
spread  .several  inches  of  leaves,  lay  the 
fruit  or  vegetables  on  top  of  this  and 
cover  to  the  depth  of  about  18  inches 
with  leaves.  A  few  boards  should  be 
placed  on  top  of  this  to  prevent  the  wind 
from  blowing  the  leaves  away.  That  is 
all  the  “fuss  and  feathers’’  there  is  to  it, 
and  everything  certainly  does  keep  in 
siilendid  condition  until  the  late  Spring 
months.  The  leaves  are  obtained  from 
our  big  maples  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
every  farmer  has  a  source  of  supply  from 
his  orchard  if  from  no  other  place.  As 
our  vegetables  are  thus  stored,  in  our  gar¬ 
den  in  the  Spring  we  plow  or  dig  the 
leaves  under  and  they  thus  contribute  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

MILS.  CHARLES  .TOHNSTON 


Popovers. — Take  one  egg,  beating  white 
and  yolk  separately;  one  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  one  cup  of  flour  and  a  pinch  of 
salt.  Beat  all  together,  additig  the  white 
of  the  egg  last.  Bake  twenty  minutes 
in  buttered  muffin  tins. 


Whether  a  life  is  noble  or  ignoble  de- 
liend.s  not  on  the  calling  which  is  adopt¬ 
ed.  but  on  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  fol¬ 
lowed. — Sir  .lohn  I.ubhock. 


T*  imuf*  Vuior  Quably,  alway*  l«oli  far  iba  famaua  lra4a> 
matk.  Hu  Ma»ia>‘a  VoKa."  h  la  an  all  t«nuioa  pia4ac(a  af 
Uic  Viciar  Talhlnc  Mathm*  Campany. 


music 


I.  • 


The  „ 
by  the  greatest  artists 
•only  on  Victrola  Records 


‘  Who  are  the  greatest  artists? 

The  talented  singers  and  instrumentalists  who  by  reason 
their  superior  artistry  are  famous  the  whole  world  over 

— who  charm  hosts  of  music-lovers  upon  their  appearance  on 
the  opera  and  concert  stage 

— who  have  chosen  Victrola  Records  exclusively  to  carry  their 
art  to  all  the  world  and  immortalize  them  for  all  time. 

Hear  your  favorite  music  at  any  Victor  dealer’s.  He  will  gladly  play  for  you 
any  Victrola  Records  by  the  world’s  greatest  artists.  Write  to  us  for  the  Victor 
Record  catalog — the  most  complete  catalog  of  music  in  all  the  world— -and  we  will 
also  send  you  the  name  and  address  of  the  nearest  dealer.  Ask  to  hear  the  Saen- 
ger  Voice  Culture  Records. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Important  Notices  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Machines  are  sclert- 
tifically  coordinated  and  synchronized  by  our  special  processes  of  manu¬ 
facture,  and  th-dr  use,  one  with  the  other,  is  absolutely  essential  to  a 
perfect  Vict.j|  reproduction. 
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WHY  KEEP  COWS? 

^  Why  not  let  cows  keep  you?  The 
average  cow  is  insufficiently  fed  and  work¬ 
ing  two-thirds  time.  The  lost  one-third  would  be 
nearly  all  profit. 

^  What  you  want  is  results  not  theory. 
What  makes  a  10000  lb.  or  30000  lb.  cow? 
Simply  good  feeding  methods  and  the  right  feed. 
Our  business  is  feeding  cows  right. 

Why  did  Jolie  Topsy  make  1032  lbs. 
fat?  She  was  fed  Unicom  Dairy  Ration. 
Unicorn  helps  any  cow  do  her  best. 

^  Practice  beats  theory.  You  can’t  fail 
with  Unicom.  Dairying  is  profitable  with 
good  cows.  Feed  your  cows  Unicorn  and  make 
more  money. 

^  Don’t  save  fifty  cents  and  miss  fifty 
dollars.  Representative  leaders  of  every 
dairy  breed  are  now  using  Unicorn  with  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Every  bag  equally  uniform.  Send  for  free 
copy  of  Cow  Testers’  Manual  and  proofs. 


CHAPIN  ca  CO. 


lOO  Lbs 


fUNiCORN] 

’  Miry  ration  I 


A  necessity  for 


l).S. 

ISI^RANTEED  ANALYSIS; 
’*’^TEIN  26%  EAT  5-5  ^. 
i-AR80HYDRATES50XFIBRE">| 

f  CHAPINS?  CO.? 

L  Hammond, I ND. 

•...W  W.  -~!£- 


Dept.R.  CHICAGO 


successful  dairying 


)ON’T  CUT  OUT 
Shoe  Boil, Capped 
ock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


:  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes, 
tops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis- 
2T  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
or  ked.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  M  free. 

ABSORBINE.  JR.,  for  tninicind.  the  antiseptic 
liment  for  Boils.  Bruises.  Sores.  Swelliiies.  Varicose  Veins. 
Hays  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  41  and  42  a  bottle  at 
uggists  or  delivered.  Will  tcU  you  more  if  jrou  write. 

.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MINERAL"o“vfr 

HEAVE^vears 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


NEGLICT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


Sold  on 
Its  Merits 


BEND  TODAY 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
saflsfactlon  or 
money  refunded 

[$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  ca.ses. 
[Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  fordescriptivr  bookleft^ 


Mari  _ 

Andfiealt 


Kendall’s  Spavin  Treatment  has  W 
now  been  rpfrwerf  for use.  ‘•sino. 

Its  penetrating  power  quickly  (felting .such  E"od 
relieves  swellinK's,  sprains, 
bruises  and  all  forms  of  lame¬ 
ness.  It  is  just  what  you  need 
around  the  house.  'Write  for  many  , 
letters  from  users  to  prove 
its  eHeutiveaesa. 


rOBUlttl,  1  Uutr  U80 
Tyour  Spavin  Trcat- 
^iDcnt  ftS  an  all  puriHm® 
Tfamlly  liuiment,  and 
fhavo  found  it  to  do  all 
'  you  oUiin  and  more.  ’* 


INEBAL  HEAVE  REMEOt  CO..^  461  Fourth  A«e.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


DR.LESURES 


WARRANTED 

VETERINARY 


Free  Horse  Book,  giving 
the  causes  and  symptoms  of  dis  - 
eases,  injuries  and  ailments;  to¬ 
gether  with  recommendations  j 
for  their  treatment.  Send  to 

DK.  J.  G.  LESURE 
Keene,  N.  H.. 


For  Horses 
.^And 
Refined 


has  been  used  by  horsemen, 
veterinarians  and  farmers 
for  over  40  years.  Its  worth  has 
been  proved,  for  spavin,  splint, 
curb,  ringbone  and  the  many 
other  hurts  that  come  to  horses. 
Read  this  letter  from  John  Freezer, 
Henryton,  Md. 

*T  recently  used  Kendall’s  Spavin  Treat¬ 
ment  on  a  colt  that  had  been  kicked.  Be¬ 
fore  1  bad  used  half  the  bottle  the  swelling 
all  gone  and  be  has  com- 
;Iy  recovered.  I  also  find 
good  for  bruises,  sores, 
burns  and  colds  on  the 
chest.” 

Get  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Treatment  at  any 
druggist’s.  For 
horses  11.10  bottled, 
6  for  B.'j.fiO.  llelliie— 
for  man,  66  cts. — 6 
for  $2.76.  ‘•Ti-eatiso 
on  tho  lloi-so  ’’—Free 
—from  druggist,  or 
wri.o  lo 


DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL 
COMPANY 

Enosburg  Falls.Vt.,  U.  S.  A, 


mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll 
'  '  ”  See  guarantee  editorial 


deal. ' 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Small  Flock  of  Sheep 

You  asked  me  to  Rive  you  a  little  ar¬ 
ticle  to  accomi»any.  the  ])icture  of  my  little 
flock  of  slieej).  shown  on  this  page.  I  can 
take  care  of  a  flock  of  sheep  better  tlian 
I  can  write.  I  do  not  want  all  tlic  credit 
for  the  care  of  our  sheep,  as  my  wife  does 
the  principal  part  of  the  feeding  and 
care.  Wa  kei'p  tiiem  all  as  pets,  as  they 
will  clip  more  wool  than  sheep  that  are 
roughly  Imndled.  We  liave  grade  Shrop- 
sliire  ewe.s.  and  a  luirehred  ('heviot  ram, 
the  best  we  can  get.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
.start  witli  pour  stock.  ’Pliey  m’cd  the 
most  care  at  lambing  time;  tlien  yun  may 
have  to  iusi*  some  sleei».  as  tlo’y  lu’ed 
watching  day  and  night,  so  as  not  to  let 
the  lambs  and  mother  get  separated. 
They  want  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open, 
but  must  l)e  kept  out  of  cold  storms,  as 
their  wool  gets  very  wet  and  that  causes 
colds  and  sniffles. 

As  to  feeding,  they  need  a  little  grain 
during  the  AVinter,  homemade  wheat  bran 
and  oats,  about  one  idnt  each  twice  jier 
day.  and  good  Ked  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  ; 
some  roots  if  you  have  tlHun.  'J’lu’.v  need 
a  change  of  pasture  during  the  Summer, 
as  an  old  iiasture  causes  worms.  Sheep 
are  very  fond  of  I’ape,  and  it  will  help 
fatten  them  in  tlie  Fall.  Sow  a  small 
I)atch  about  .Tuly  and  another  later.  We 


through  the  ring  hole  in  the  nose  and 
up  from  the  'back  side  of  the  board 
throiigli  the  h(»les  near  the  lower  edge 
and  wire  tlie  ends  togetiior.  Put  the 
cleat  side  of  the  board  next  tlie  face,  it 
helii.s  to  make  tlie  blind  more  effective. 
Now  you  have  a  blind  that  will  stay  jiiit. 
If  the  hull  raises  his  head  and  projects 
his  nose  Ik*  can  see  ali  about  him.  hut  if 
he  lowers  liis  liead  to  make  a  lunge  at 
his  caretaker  his  objective  is  liidden  from 
him.  I  have  had  two  or  tliree  vicious 
hulls,  but  not  one  of  them  over  iinder- 
fook  to  attack  me  when  the  board  was 
on.  I  (licket  my  bull  around  the  build¬ 
ings,  daytimes,  during  the  [lasture  sea¬ 
son.  I  took  a  piece  of  IVi-inch  round 
iron  one  foot  long  to  a  macliiiie  shop 
and  had  a  groove  turned  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  wide  and  as  deep  as  band 
iron  is  thick,  and  so  that  tlie  top  of  tlie 
groove  is  one  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
the  end,  and  then  had  our  country  black¬ 
smith  point  it,  and  put  a  collar  and 
swivel  on  it.  Fastened  to  this  I  had  a 
2()-f()ot  length  of  one  ipiarter  inch  cable 
eliain  with  a  liiaivy  swivel  snaj)  attached 
to  till’  otlii’r  end. 

'I'o  .set  the  jiicket  pin  I  use  a  round 
iron  bar  tliat  is  a  little  larger  tlniii  the 
picket  pin.  around  wliich  I  <ait  a  crease 
with  cold  chisel,  that  is  the  same  dis- 


A  Well  Kept  Flock  of  Pennsylvania  Sheep 


e.\|>ect  to  enlarge  our  flock  and  quit  the 
dairy,  as  we  like  sheep  best.  AVe  had 
our  exiierience  with  sheep  while  in  the 
Western  country,  and  if  one  likes  sheep 
and  can  give  them  good  care.  I  would 
advise  farmers  to  keep  a  small  flock  to 
start  with,  and  give  them  a  trial. 

Pennsylvania.  .roiix  woktiiixgto.n. 

Handling  an  Ugly  Bull 

After  residing  “A  Daii'.vman’s  Acci¬ 
dent”  I  am  1(  d  to  de.scrilie  the  method 
that  T  Iiave  used  during  tlie  last  25  years 
to  insure  ‘'Safety  First”  in  liandling  a 
bull.  l>uriiig  the  time  meiitiom’d  I  liave 
bei’ii  keeping  my  lu’rd  hull  until  he  be¬ 
came  five  to  .seven  years  old  and  then 
disiiosing  of  him.  TIu*  one  tliat  I  now 
'ha\e  will  he  six  years  old  the  <’oming 
S|)ring  and  would  he  just  delighted  if  lii’ 
could  get  a  favorable  chaiiee  to  imneh  a 
hole  in  the  person  who  iiiindles  him. 

I  tak('  a  jiiece  of  tough  liardwood 
bojird  nine  or  ten  indies  wide  and  1”  or 
14  indies  long  (length  and  widtli  jiro- 
portlonate  to  siz<‘  of  the  face),  and  tlieu^ 
take  two  striiis  of  thick  hoard,  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  or  inch  and  a  half  tliiek.  cut 
.‘IS  long  as  the.  lioard  is  wide  for  cleats. 
Through  each  cleat  about  three-fourths 
of  an  indi  from  tin'  tuid  I  put  a  rivet  or 
small  holt  tlirougii  the  wid(‘  way.  I  then 
tack  the  deats  to  the  board  even  with 
the  ends,  and  bore  a  hole  through  tho 
deats  iiiid  hoard  just  ’below  the  rivet, 
then  nail  the  deats  .securely  to  the  hoard. 
About  two  indies  from  the  opiiosite  I'dge 
of  the  hoard  I  bore  two  holes,  each  hole 
an  indi  or  inch  and  :i  half  to  one  side 
of  tile  centi’i'.  All  lioles  are  made  large 
enoiigli  to  admit  a-  cattle  tie  chain  or  a 
Ibeavy  dog  chain,  the  size  <‘ommonly  sold 
for  oO  cents.  I  tlien  hold  the  board 
agiiinst  the  aniniars  head  (having  liim  se¬ 
curely  fastened  f  so  tlmt  his  eyes  come 
about  the  center  of  the  widtli  of  the 
board  and  get  the  measure  of  tlie  length 
of  chains  uece.ssary  to  pass  through  the 
holes  in  the  eicats  and  over  the  horns, 
and  then  placing  the  chains,  wire  the 
ends  together’'  I  use  another  piece  of 
diaiii  on  top  of  tho  head  to  hold  the  two 
just  adjusted  at  the  base  of  the  horns, 
and  aiiotlier  piece  of  chain  to  yass 


tiince  from  the  end  of  liar  iis  it  is  from 
the  iioint  of  picket  pin  to  tin*  under  side 
of  tlie  collar.  AMum  I  settle  the  bar  in 
the  ground  so  that  tlie  crcjise  is  at  the 
surface,  it  lets  the  jiiii  into  the  ground 
so  that  the  collar  of  the  pin  is  at  tlie 
surface,  and  the  chain  does  not  get  wound 
around  tlie  liead  of  tlie  pin,  unless  tlie 
grass  is  very  tall.  Tlie  pin  is  usually 
easily  lifted  out.  As  a  part  of  the  hitch¬ 
ing  apiiaratus,  I  liave  a  piece  of  qnarter- 
inch  cable  chain  around  tlie  horns  jilaced 
as  follows :  Put  the  chain  around  one 
liorii,  then  slip  the  ends  through  a  ring 
tlmt  is  large  enough  to  admit  the  picket 
chain  to  ])ass  through  also,  tlien  cross  tlie 
ends  and  bring  one  end  around  the  other 
liorn  and  wire  tlie  ends  togetlier. 

To  Iiitcli  the  hull  pass  tlie  free  end  of 
Iiicket  cliain  up  Ihroiigli  tlie  nose  ring, 
and  111)  between  tlie  boiird  and  nose  chain, 
tlien  tlirougli  tlu'  ring  on  liead  chain, 
then  down  threi’  or  four  inclies  and  snap 
to  a  link.  A  hull  hitclied  in  this  w:iy 
will  stay  jdaced  if  the  jiin  is  not  S(*t  in 
mud.  The  chain  wears  ratlu’r  fast  nejir 
(he  miso  ring  and  it  will  hi’  m'cessary 
to  cut  out  a  f(‘W  links  occasionally  :ind 
reunite  tlie  cliain.  F.  A.  S.Now. 

’romjikins  Cminty.  X.  Y. 


Ear  Corn  for  Horses 

Have  you  Imd  any  expi'rieiice  in  feeding 
corn  on  tin*  cob  to  liorses,  and  not  feeding 
any  oats  during  tlie  Winter,  while  horses 
are  working  but  very  little?  Also  to  wliat 
(‘xtent  can  you  substitute  cornstalks  for 
hay?  What  precautions  should  be  taken 
wlien_  feeding  these  things?  K.  i..  .M. 

lindson.  N.  Y. 

Many  iiorsemen  prefer  to  feed  part  of 
tlie  <‘orn  on  tlie  cob.  They  say  it  priwents 
or  rmiioves  lampas — a  growtli  on  the 
gums.  We  find  that  young  horses  with 
.sound  teeth  do  well  on  ear  corn.  Older 
hor.ses,  iiiile.ss  their  teeth  are  proiierly 
filed,  do  not  crush  the  corn  well.  They 
bolt  too  much  of  it  and  it  is  not  well  di¬ 
gested.  When  corn  is  fed  entirely  for 
grain,  we  should  use  half  ha.v  and  half 
stalks  for  roughage,  llay  containing  some 
clover  would  be  best.  We  feed  stalks  al¬ 
most  entirely,  but  find  it  well  to  feed 
some  oats  and  a  little  oiimeal  to  prevent 
constipation. 
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JERSEYS 


Reg.  Jersey  Bulls  irjWTrajJHSS 

1  anci  2  raars.  (rra/^A  ViJir^  liAaHnrc  3x^  I 


Aces,  1  and  2  years.  Good  grade  herd  headers. 
Pams  official  records,  10,000  pounds  milk,  HOO 
pounds  butter.  Prices  very  low, 

GEORGE  A.  WILSON.  Uplands,  Winsted,  Conn. 


r- 

AYRSHIRES 

ANIMALS  f^saQ 

Run  mostly  light,  $76  and  np.  Top-notch 
breeding:  everything  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  bacK. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Flintstone 

Farm 


Breeders  of- — 

Milking;  ShorPhorn  Cattle 
Belg;ian  Draft  Horses 
Berkshire  Swine 
Rhode  Island  Red  Poultrjr 

Our  winnings  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  speak  for  the  type  of  our 
animals  — 

Our  official  production  Records  are 
cfiually  superior— 

The  great  size  of  our  herds  offers  un¬ 
usual  opportunities  for  selection  — 

We  would  like  to  send  you  our  cat¬ 
alogues  and  production  records — 

Dalton 

Massachusetts 


SWINE 


T^eBerkhires 


Majestic  Mammoth,  wt.  407  lbs.  at  7  months,  was 
bred  and  raised  by  m«.  Special:  Booking  orders 
for  bred  sows  and  gilts.  Minimum  Prices:  Weaned 
pigs  $20  each;  bred  sows  and  gilts,  $100  each. 

CH  PARTFR  WHITGUERN  FARM 
.  n,  I  tklx,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood; 

I.)etter  from  W.  H.  Tennyson,  f'hestertown,  N,  Y: 
"The  pig  is  growing  like  a  weed.  I  want  to  thank 
uou."  Highwood  Berkshires  grow  to  extreme  size 
and  are  profitable  feeders. 

H.C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending;,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

I  am  booking  orders  for  bred  Gflts  and  Sows  to  far¬ 
row  in  March,  1918.  Showed  9  Springbank  April 
farrowed  pigs  in  under  6  months  class  at  Spring- 
field,  Oct.  17tli,  and  was  in  the  money  6  times. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  •  Marbicdale,  Conn. 

BoinsLsliliros 

Cn  Uaail  of  Sept.,  Oct.  and  Nov.  pigs.  Best  we  ever 
iiu  iinau  raised.  Unrelated  pairs  and  trios.  Spring 
pigs  ready  for  delivery  March  lit.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Entire  satisfaction.  If  interested,  write. 

H.  GR1M8HAW,  .  North  East,  Fa. 

Reg.  Large  Berkshirei  Vi\g^lh\^ToVlivTof. 

al.  Terms  reasonable.  Berkshire  booklet  free. 

DAVID  WlANT,  HontinKton  MlUs,  Fa. 

Rerlrehirae  Masterpiece-Longfellow  bloodlines;  large 
DelKSHIiOS  and  prolific.  Pigs,  gilts  and  service  boars. 
Keg.  Holstein-Friesian  Calvea  JNO.  C.  BRESM,  Gsttysturg,  Pi. 

O.I.C.andChefier  White, .-life 

delivery  guaranteed.  John  L.  Van  Horn,  Troy,  Pa. 

'VrtDYCUIDC  13  <*TIIE  UEATor  flUEAT- 

I  UlvIVdnilvE,  DALUn  EST  NUTRIHENT” 

Registered  Boars  and  Sows  6  moa  old.  Prolific  breeders  of 
approved  style  and  conformation  from  well  established 
herd.  Prices  on  application.  H.  C.  BURTON,  S.  Sahtril,  Miis. 


Books  Worth  Baying 

Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 2.00 

Lawn  Making,  Barron .  1.10 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke....  2.50 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pammel  1.50 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondlinger . 2.00 

Kuccessf ul  F'ruit  Culture,  Maynard . .  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King....  1.50 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth . 50 

The  Soil,  King .  1.60 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

833  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


In  the  Pan-American  Model 
Dairy  Breed  Test  the  Guernseys  won 
the  prize  for  net  profit  in  butter  fat 
production;  the  highest  aver- 


17 AD  Cilir  CHOICELY  BRED  POLLED 

run  diUiL  ANGUS  BULLS 

of  the  GREAT  BLACKBIRD  FAMILY 
-none  better.  One  bull  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  service.  Two  others  10  months 
old.  One  8  months  old.  Price  verv 
reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Call  or  write  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  DEPT., 
DELAWARE  COLLEGE.  NEWARK.  DEL. 

rnt-QrAln  rriWC  G*^****'  HOLSTEINS 

ror  jaie-\.^u  yy  o  jerseys,  ayrshires 

40  head  always  on  hand  to  select  from.  Phone  con¬ 
nection.  KA  KLINGER,  Monsey,  New  York 

AhArrIoon  beef  hroefl.  Adapt- 

MUOIUCOII  HllgUA  to  Eastern  conditions. 

C.  W.  KCKABDT,  31  N»8sau  St.,  New  York 


age  score 

on  butter  j 
the  best  rating 
for  color  and 
flavor  of  butter; 
the  greatest  return 
for  41  Invested  In 
food.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation.  (4) 

American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
Box  R  Pelerboro,  N.  iL 

ELrj.ii.ii 


Registered  Guernsey  Cattle 


j  Bull  calves  out  of  A.  R.  dams  and  sired 
j  by  our  May  Rose  sire,  Golden  Secret  of 
'  Thornliebank,  Fine  individuals,  bred 
!  right  and  priced  to  sell.  Write  for  sales  list. 

Thornliebank  Farms,  Glen  Spey,  Sell.  Go.,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

Born  December  18.  Best  blood  on 
both  sides.  First  check  for  fifty  takes 
him  with  registeration  papers.  Others 
FROM  THRFF  to  TWFLVF  MONTHS. 
CORRFSPONDINGLY  LOW  PRICFS. 

SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  SMITHTOWN,  L.  I. 

Albamont  Farms 

Campton  and  Thornton,  N.  H. 

GUERNSEYS 

We  offer  seven  choice  Tieifers,  nl.so  ttro  hnlls.  One  ready 
for  service  is  a  double  great  (grandson  of  Imp.  King  of 
the  May.  Herd  under  IT.  S.  Govt,  supervisiion  for  Tuber- 
euloSis.  Write  for  full  pedigrees,  low  priees,  etc. 

J.  C-  HAARTZ.  Owner.  10  High  St,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Oak  Farms  Guernseys 

Om-  herd  Ims  been  tested  annually  for  the  past  thn>e 
years  for  tuberculosis  by  the  11.  S.  Bureau  of  Auiniiil 
Industry.  Every  animal  sold  subject  to  60  days  rete.st. 

AVc  arc  offering:  three  bulls  large  enough 
for  service,  priced  from  $150  to  $400.  Send 
for  extended  iiedigrees  and  description. 


IV.  S.  KERR.  Mgr. 


cohasset,  mass. 


Reg.  Guernsey  Cows  and  Bulls  IAe 

Must  sell  20  head  to  niitke  room.  Priced  for  quick 
stile.  Exceptional  breeding  and  free  from  disea.se. 
Address  OTTO  F  O  S  T,  ENSENORE,  N.  Y. 

PaiAwnAA..  D..II  One  year  old:  $100.  MayRoa* 
VlU6niS6y  DUll  tire:  A.  H.  dam;  nice  individual. 

—  •'  .  Picture  and  pedigree. 

TAKER  &  MIONIN,  .  CaatUe,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  ISs.”  FHce! 

^11  $50  and  upward. 

Seiui  for particuiurs.  ADDISON  R.  KRIEBEL,  R  0. 2,  Rtrritliwn,  Pi. 

HewYork  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn,  “ock’?" 

Send  for  list.  JAMES  H.  SEAMIN.  Sec,,  Glens  fills,  N.l! 

Two  Registered  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  mg.' Avrim  fm- 

peiligree  and  price.  .T.  I.  IIERETEH,  Gt:TTYSBi'R(i,  I’a. 

May  Rose,  Glenwood, 
of  Chetie  and  .Tes- 
MBBKBV1I.I.E,  I’A. 


For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls  g<w.  d 

sie  blood.  BAYES  C.  TAYLOK,  1’.  O.  E 

j  swine" 


J 


SWEET  BRIARReg.DUROCS 

Grand  Champions  1917 

For  immediate  delivery. 

20  SOWS,  5  to  8  months,  .  $30  to  SHO 
6  HOARS,  ready  lor  aervice,  $40  to  $60 
Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A  chance  for  choice  Hargaiiia  while  they  last. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS,  Inc.,  Semerville,  N.  J. 


ISO  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

SO  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  7 
weeks  old,  $8.00  SO  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS.  7  weeks  old,  $8.00.  50  0. 1.  C.  A  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS, $8.  These  Pigs  are  from  Large, Orowthy  stock. 
AO  Shoats,  12  weeks  old,  $12  each.  D.  REEVES,  Leiinglon,  Man. 

“HAMPSHIRES” 

Any  age  ;  bred  gilts,  free  circular. 

Also  KEOIRTKBKD  GUEIINSEY  BULLS. 

LOCUST  UWN  FARM.  Bird-ln-Haod.  Box  R,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boars,  Gilts,  Bred  gilts  and  Pigs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridoe.  N.  Y. 

s;  HOLSTEI^ 

Tlie“Great  White  Heifer” 

Ormsby  Jane  Segis  Aaggie 

When  4  years  old  made  44  pounds  of  butter  in  7  days  and 
the  next  year  she  made  46  pounds.  The  greatest  record 
ever  made  by  a  4-year-old  cow  and  the  only  44  jiound  cow 
that  ever  increased  her  record.  She  is  conceded  to  be  the 
ORRATBST  COW  IN  THE  WORLU.  She  has  two  sons  (one  in 
service  from  whom  I  have  a  bull  calf)  the  other  the  5- 
moiiths-old  calf  which  brought  $63,200  at  the  AVorcester 
Sale  last  year.  An  opportunity  to  bu-  'i  a  calf  as  mine 
at  a  reasonable  price  will  seldom  occu.  n  is  dam  is  a  very 
promising  3-year-old  heifer  tracing  closely  to  AskrU  Cor- 
nueopis  Paallee,  by  many  regarded  as  the  greatest  trans¬ 
mitting  cow  of  the  breed.  Her  progeny  hold  world’s  milk 
records.  This  calf  is  a  superb  individiml— hard  to  fault  in 
any  way.  For  a  quick  sale  will  take  $200.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
gree,  markings  and  full  description— better  still- COME 
ANU  SEE  HIH,  but  act  quickly.  I  am  making  this  low 
price  for  an  early  sale  only.  12  young  females  for  sale. 

F.  C.  BIGGS,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


illlilliilllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllimiHllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllIllllllllllilllllB 

I  Jerseys  Win  Economy  Test  | 

In  a  recent  test  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  157  Jerseys  and  131  mem¬ 
bers  of  another  dairy  breed  were  en¬ 
tered.  The  Jerseys  required  only 
75.3  per  cent  uz  much  digestible 
nutrients  per  lb,  of  fat  produced  as  did 
the  other  breed.  Further,  they  produced 
1.2  per  cent  more  milk,  25.6  per  cent  more 
solids  and  59.3  per  cent  more  fat  per 
1000  lbs.  live  weight.  Jerseys  produce 
the  largest  net  profits  from  every  pound  of  feed.  Build  a  Jer¬ 
sey  herd.  Write  to  breeders  for  prices. 

Send  today  for  free  book,  "The  .Jersey  Cow  in  Anteriea." 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  330 West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 


For  Sale: — Five 
sons  of  Interested 
Prince  2d  95708. 
Out  of  Register  of 
\  Merit  dams.  They 
are  the  kind  that 
spell  herd  im¬ 
provement. 

AYER  &  McKINNF.Y  '  | 
300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 


I  “QUALITY” 
I  Brightside 
I  Farms 


Jersey  I 
Bull  Calves  I 

FOR  S  A  L  E| 

Descendants  of  Financial  King  and  E 
Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  out  of  dams  = 
equally  well  bred.  Special  prices  will  — 
be  made  to  farmers  interested  in  Jerseys.  E 

H.  C.  SHEARS,  Supt.  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.  | 

We  are  offering  a  few  Jersey  Cows  E 
Bred  Heifers,  Yearling  Heifers  = 

Heifer  and  E 
Bull  Calves  = 


Also  full  11  n*  of 
Chester  White  I’igs, 
10  wks.  to  6  mos. 
old.  Send  stiimi) 
for  Circulars. 


Jerseys 

I  Animals  from  Regislorof  Merit  sires  ami 
Z  dams,  for  sale.  Address 

E  E.  W,  Mosher  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

I  Ben  Robyn  Farm 

:  Woodbury,  Long  Island, N.Y. 

Z  .Terscy  bulls  and  bull  calves  of  best  Island 
:  and  American  breeding.  I’rices  moderate 
;  Write  for  catalog. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,Box  66,  West  Chester,  Penna.  = 

Bargains  in  Bullsl 

Bulls  ready  for  service  aud  younger  ones  sired  — 
by  Victor’s  Torono  No.  115087,  grandson  of  ” 
Hood  Parra  Torono  from  Register  of  Merit  ” 
daws.  Write  for  prices.  “ 

CHARLES  H.  HUGGINS,  Smiths  Basin,  N.  Y.  ~ 


HOLSTEINS 


"  I 

A  King  Segis  Bred  Bull 

Here  is  a  show  bull,  nearly  all  white  Imrn  Nov.  9. 
Ilia  sire  is  a  30-lb.  grandson  of  the  famous  860,000 
bull.  King  Segis  I’ontlac  Alcartra. 

HIS  DAM  Is  an  A.  R.O.  TWO.YBAR.OLD 

out  of  a  granddaughter  of  Sing  Segli,  the  grandsire 
of  the  World’s  Champion  60-lb.  cow.  I’rlce,  876. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME 
160  Nassau  St.,  .  NKW  YORK 


FOR 

SALE 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

FRESH  COWS  and  SPRINGERS 

LARGE,  FINE  INDIVIDUALS  THAT  ARE 
HEAVY  PRODUCERS.  IfiO  HEAD  TO  SE¬ 
LECT  FROM.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  this  stock. 

F.P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Springdale  Farms 

Phone  116  or  1476M  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins  For  Sale 

inn  ro"'*'-  They  are  good  size  and  large 

lUU  producers. 

3ft  Fresir and  nearby  springers.  Grade  Heifer 
U  calves.  Itcgistereil  heifer  calves  and  itegist- 
ered  bull  calves.  Also  servieo  bulls  all  ages.  If  you 
want  the  best  we  can  plea.se  yon. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept.  Y  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Phone  14*F*5  Phone  43>F-2  McGraw 


SPOT  FARM 

OUR  HERD  OF 226  HOLSTEINS  MUST  BE  SOLD  BEFORE  FEB.  1st 
48  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS,  close  springers. 

63  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  2-yr.  old  HEIFERS,  due  in  Mar. 
47  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEINS.  ready  to  breed. 

30  REGISTERED  HEIFERS,  ready  to  breed. 

8  REGISTERED  HEIFER  CALVES. 

26  REGISTERED  BULL  CALVES.  4  to  10  months  old. 

16  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS.  fresh  and  springers. 

COME  AND  GET  FIRST  CHOICE. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  -  Tully.N.Y. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

age,  three  months.  He  carrieg  through  his  sire  th« 
i.ame  breeding  ai  the  high-priced  animals  of  the 
breed.  His  dam  i.s  a  heavy-producing  grnnd-dangh- 
ter  of  Aaggie  Cornucopia  .Tonanna  Lad,.Tr.  Proceede 
to  go  to  the  Red  Cross.  Jnlamer.  Farm.  Middlatawn  Spriaga.VI. 

Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

High  grade  heifer  calves  sired  by  reRietercd  sire.  Pain’s  record 
29  lbs.  Tw4»  hiKh  grade  heifer  calves  and  rcglslered  bull  calf 
$60.  Fifty  line  fresh  grade  cowa,  Kvorything  in  llolbielus  both 
registered  and  grades. 

C.  W.  ELLISg  Jr.  Maple  Lawn  Faring  Cortland,  N.  V. 

7/i  Holstein  Heifer  CALVES  £7  j-SmTd 

registered  sires,  5  days  old.  820  anti  826  each. 
HARRY  VAIL,  .  Warwick.  Oranoe  Co..  N.  V. 

FiiTe  Reg.  Holatein  Bull  .tUT 

O.  dum.  Price,  8100.  Don’t  buy  scrubs.  Breed  up. 
Send  for  pedigree.  CLOVERDALE  FARM.  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  (vdtf  for 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo.N.Y. 

ForSale-Holstein-Frieslan BullGalves  bu/. 

ers.  Short  of  room.  KAUI,  D.  BBOIV.Y,  R.  P.  Xu.  2,  ILION,  R.T. 


c 


HORSES 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  10c 
for  eontriiet  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
THE  8HADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton.  0. 

Shetland  Ponies;.’',:Kh& 

nerd  la  biggest  Shetland  Produclinf  County  ia  U.  S. 
AS  I  AM  GIVINO  UP  Lforso  Rrecding;  will  offer 

8AI.E  One  Imported  Percheron  Stallion  oid^wcdgin" 

1,800  lbs.  One  registered  Percheron  Marc,  in  foal:  seven 
yearsold;  weight,  1,600  lbs.  Also  some  grade  Percheron 
colts  from  oneto  five  years  old.  All  black  with  stars  in  face 
Kightin  every  way.  Address,  O.J.  PHILLIPS.  EniBrMntuih, N  T 

For  Sale-2  Reg.  Percheron  IVIares 

Also  young  stallion.  E.  R.  McCONNELL,  Wellinoton,  Ohio 

CLYDESDALE  STALLIONS 

Young  horses  ready  for  service.  Fine  individuals. 
Prices  reasonable.  MONTROSE  FARM,  OrinfC,  Viroinia 

For  Sale- 1  Reg.  Percheron  Stallion 

coming  four  years  old;  color,  dark  gray;  weight, 
1,600.  Price,  8400.  CHARLES  0.  THARP,  Paltenburo.  N.  J. 

T atOls.  Tor 

Black;  weight,  1,000;  11  years  .old;  Registry  No, 
.'■>919;  very  kind.  Quick  server.  Mule  colts  to  shqw. 
State  fair  premiums.  K.  L.  Lain,Wellsburgr,N.Y. 

DOGS  >. 

For  Sale'.n°d”S^'76«S"m  Dogs 

$25  to $.50  each.  Some  good  experienced  rabbit  dogs  :tt 
$15  to  $20  each.  A  fox  hound  female  for  IIIO.  Send  a 
three-cent  stamp.  J.  W.  DEARTH,  Zanesville,  Ohio 


o  S  s— Oolllos 

Failing:  Poultry  Farm,  La  Farg:eviUe,  N.Y. 

Bleodhoundu  and  Guinea  I’lgs 

a  ups  NELSON  BUGS.,  Grove  City,  Pa 


(feiuali's.)  Pedigreed  stock  for  sale- 

PH.  NIEDEIt,  Funwood,  N.  J. 


Collie  and  Fox  Terrier  Puppies  baT  “TJt 

ple:tsed.  I,arge  catalog  free.  EDWIN  A.  SOUOER,  TiHard,  P»^ 

Airedales  and  Collies 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Lari 
structive  list.  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakly 


WANTED  < 


FOR  SHEEP.  St  II, 


TObNO  Shepherd  Do^  WiHiim  Lowe.Cold  Spring 


AChoiceFloc 

22  Pure 


Not  register^ 
Price,  875 


IV/tert 
The  R 
a  qui 
guar, 
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The  Great  Milk  Making  Feed 

Krause  Dairy  Feed  has  made  a  top  notch  record  as  a  milk 
producer.  It  is  recognized  by  expert  dairymen  everywhere  as 
a  feed  of  the  highest  grade,  on  which  they  can  always  depend  for  in¬ 
creased  milk  production  and  healthy  cows.  It  is  a  money-rnaker 
because  it  takes  the  place  of  high  priced,  home  grown  grains 
saves  time  and  labor  of  mixing‘“provides  a  better  ration  than  any 
other  combination  and  one  which  produces  big  and  certain  results. 

Krause  Dairy  Feed 


Krause  Dairy  Feed  is  made  under  a 
formula  which  has  been  approved  by 
experts  of  two  leading  agricultural 
colleges.  It  contains  distillers’  grains, 
gluten  feed,  cotton  seed  meal,  wheat 
bran,  malt  sprouts,  wheat  middlings, 
brewers’  grains,  hominy  feed,  linseed 
meal  and  a  fraction  of  1'^  of  salt. 

A  Scientifically  Balanced  Ration 

Each  of  the  ingredients  in  Krause 
Dairy  Feed  has  distinct  and  specific 
value.  They  are  combined  in  such 
proportions  as  to  produce  a  scientifi¬ 
cally  balanced  ration  which  possesses 
maximum  food  and  milk-making  value 
— will  keep  your  cows  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition  and  produce  a  big  milk  yield 
without  forcing.  Your  herd  will 


relish  Krause  Dairy  Feed  and  respond 
to  it  immediately.  • 

Feed  “Krause”  this  Winter 

Sell  your  high  priced  grains  and  make 
Krause  Dairy  Feed  your  standby  for 
fall  and  winter  feeding.  Fed  alone 
or  with  any  home  grown  stuff  that 
does  not  bring  a  high  market  price, 
it  is  always  a  money  maker.  Com¬ 
pare  the  cost  and  results  with  any 
lower  grade  mixture  and  you  will  find 
you  are  saving  money  and  making 
money. 

Write  for  Free  Sample 
Write  at  once  for  free  sample  of 
Krause  Dairy  Feed,  also  useful  pock¬ 
et  size  record  book.  Be  sure  to  give 
name  of  your  dealer. 


CHAS.  A.  KRAUSE  MILLING  CO. 

3702  Burnhun  Street  Milwaukee,  Wi.. 


Cream  -  Saving 
Machines 

IF  you  are  still  setting 
your  milk  and  skim¬ 
ming  by  hand,  you  are  los-  ' 
ing  anywhere  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  your 
cream.  If  you  are  using  af, 
separator,  and  it  is  not  one 
of  the  best,  you  are  still 
losing  an  amount  of  cream 
that  would  surprise  you  if 
you  knew  it.  Every  farm 


loss  or  leak  that  can  be  stopped  this  5^ear  should  be 
stopped.  Bu3’  a  Lily  or  Primrose  cream  separator 
and  stop  the  cream  loss. 

Don’t  imagine  that  cream  left  in  the  skim 
milk  will  fatten  pigs  and  calves  faster.  It  has  been 
proved  scores  of  times  that  stock  thrives  as  fast  on 
warm  separator  skim  milk,  when  a  little  meal  or 
flax  replaces  the  fat.  Cream  in  the  skim  milk  is 
dead-loss  cream! 

Uly  and  Primrose  separators  get  that  cream. 
We  can  prove  to  3’ou  that  the3'  get  it  all,  except 
about  one  drop  in  each  gallon. 

Besides  that,  the3’  are  well-known  as  simple, 
eas3’-running,  easily-cleaned  machines  that  last  and 
do  the  same  good  work  3'’ear  after  year.  Buy  a 
Lily  or  Primrose  —  it  will  pay  back  its  cost  in 
pream  3’ou  may  now  be  losing.  See  the  local  dealers 
ho  handle  these  separators,  or,  write  us  for 
logues. 

national  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated)  .  .  — 

o  *.•  USA 
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trj  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
le  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Good  Words  for  the  Goat 

I  wish  to  take  exeeptioii  to  some  of  the 
statements  made  by  M.  I*.  I),  in  reference 
to  the  goat  on  page  55.  It  is  true  the 
goat  has  been  well  and  favorably  known 
in  nearly  all  countries,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  Abraham  had  his  goats,  as  well 
as  sheep  and  cattle.  Surely  there  was 
abundance  then  and  if  the  cow  and  sheep 
displace  the  goat,  why  did  he  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  stockmen  whom  w'c  read  about 
in  the  Old  'restament,  keep  them?  I 
shouldn’t  wonder  if  the  clothes  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  wore  in  the  wilderness  for 
40  years  were  made  of  goat  skins. 

There  are  two  reasons,  in  my  opinion, 
why  the  goat  is  .so  little  known  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  One  is  that  every  jokesmith  has  used 
the  mother-in-law  and  the  goat  when  he 
couldn’t  think  of  anything  else,  until  it 
became  so  that  if  either  word  was  used  in 
a  conversation  the  listener  would  smile. 
'I'lie  other  is  that  until  a  very  few  years 
ago  there  were  no  goats  in  America  that 
were  worth  keei)ing. 

Goat’s  milk  is  superior  to  cow’s  milk  in 
every  way  and  for  every  use  with  the  ex- 
cei)tion  of  butter.  The  cream  cannot  he 
sepai'ated  well  becatise  the  fat  globules 
ai-e  very  minute,  but  that  is  the  very 
reason  the  milk  can  be  taken  by  infants 
!  and  inviili<ls  with  the  weakest  stoni.ach. 
Blitter  can  he  made  from  the  milk,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  get  all  the  cream.  The  but¬ 
ter  is  equal  in  taste  to  the  finest  creamery 
butter,  but  lighter  in  color,  (’heese  from 
goat’s  milk  is  of  the  finest,  and  was  worth, 
before  this  reign  of  high  prices,  about  50 
cents  per  pound.  Gompare  that  with 
cow’s  milk  cheese,  which  was  worth,  a 
'  year  ago.  I  think,  around  ‘JO  I'cnts.  whole¬ 
sale. 

Herds  of  100  goats  or  more  are  not 
uncommon  in  California,  where  they  are 
ke|it  for  cheese  or  evaporated  milk.  There 
is  no  odor  to  the  milk  unless  it  is  from 
some  scrub  and  that  kept  in  a  filthy  sta¬ 
ble.  We  all  know  a  cow’s  milk  will  smell, 
too,  if  drawn  from  a  dirty  cow  in  a  dirty 
pen.  The  difference  is,  a  cow  does  not 
appear  to  care  if  her  surroundings  are 
i.ot  clean,  while  a  goat  will  not  step  in 
filth  or  lie  down  where  it  is  not  clean  if 
it  can  possilily  be  avoided. 

A  goat  can  be  ki'pt  for  about  one-sixth 
of  the  amount  a  cow  can  in  Winter,  and 
one-tenth  in  Suninnu'.  if  they  are  both  fed 
gi-ain.  The  late  Fred  C.  Lounsbury  esti¬ 
mated  it  cost  about  •$!  per  month  to  keep 
one;  but  as  lie  kept  around  .50  in  the  city 
of  I’la infield  and  had  to  buy  everything  at 
the  retail  price,  the  estimate,  which  was 
made  three  years  ago,  will  probably  hold 
good  today  for  the  average  kei'per. 

’J'he  herd  kept  at  the  N.  Y.  Experiment 
Station,  averaging  in  a  three-year  te.st.  if 
I  remember  rightly,  .5.S2  per  cent  fat. 
were  Swiss  and  grade  goats,  but  the 
Anglo-Xubiuii  milk  will  test  from  (i  to  1> 
per  cent.  A  t/ood  milch  goat,  .should  give 
four  quarts  per  day  for  at  l^ast  three 
months  after  freshening,  and  some  will 
milk  as  much  as  seven  quarts  per  day. 
The  Toggenburg  doe.  Faniielte,  owned  by 
Mr.  Howland,  Redlands,  Cal.,  is  re- 
jiorted  as  giving  2,0S0  jxmnds  of  milk  in 
12  months.  For  several  years  I  have  kept 
from  10  to  .‘>0  goats  (including  boarders), 
and  have  had  only  one  goat  that  did  not 
give  more  than  one  (piart  of  milk  jier  day. 
AVhen  wet  beer  grains  were  $7..50  per 
ton  and  mixed  feed  about  I  sold  milk 
for  three  years  at  four  cents  in  Autumn 
and  43^  cents  in  Winter  and  I  kept  good 
cows;  hut  any  little  doe  I  have  will  show 
a  larger  net  iirofit  per  year  than  any  of 
those  cows. 

The  demand  for  goats  is  growing  faster 
than  they  can  be  supplied,  as  well  it 
might,  with  cows’  milk  retailing  at  15 
cents.  And  anyone  with  room  for  one  or 
more  cannot  do  better  than  start  now 
with  a  goat.  Fast  year  scrub  buck  kids 
at  six  wei'ks  of  age  were  worth  at  Fa.ster 
.‘>.5  cents  per  iioiind.  alive.  ’I’liis  year  any¬ 
one  who  has  them  at  Faster  time  can 
easily  obtain  50  cents.  Of  course,  a  buck 
kid  of  any  breeding  is  too  valuable  to  sell 
for  meat,  even  at  that  price.  However, 
if  your  horses  throw  up  their  heads  and 
fly  hack  to  the  end  of  their  halter  rope 
when  you  pass  close  in  front  of  them,  or 
your  dog  disappears  when  he  sees  you 
with  a  stick  in  your  hand,  and  the  cat 
who  is  watchman  for  your  granary  hunts 
a  place  of  safety  when  he  secs  you  com¬ 
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ing,  you  don’t  Avant  a  goat.  They  AA'on’t 
do  well  with  you.  minabd  g.  smith. 

New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Smith  makes  a  good  case  for  the 
goat,  and  that  animal  certainly  deserves 
far  better  treatment  than  she  has  or¬ 
dinarily  had.  I  cannot  agree  Avith  him 
that  goat  milk  is  superior  to  that  from 
cows  in  every  way,  for  I  believe  that  it  is 
inferior  to  it  in  that  the  cream  cannot 
be  separated  by  any  practicable  method 
for  table  use  or  for  making  butter.  Think, 
too,  of  the  consternation  of  our  city  milk 
distributors  if  aa’c  should  send  them  milk 
that  they  couldn’t  skim.  I  huA'e  no  doubt 
that  a  good  milch  goat  should  give  four 
quarts  of  milk  per  day,  just  as  I  knoAV 
that  a  good  coav  .should  give  10,0(K)  pounds 
of  milk  per  year.  But  I  know  that  the 
vast  majority  of  cows  don’t  giA'e  that 
amount  and  I  have  an  almost  overwhelm¬ 
ing  susiiiciou  that  there  are  A'cry  few 
milch  goats  that  give  four  quarts  daily.  I 
am  aAA'are,  also,  that  Abraham  had  his 
goats,  and  set  great  store  by  them.  He 
lived  so  long  ago,  however,  that  I  am  not 
goiuf  to  subpoena  him  in  this  case.  I 
remember,  too,  that  one  of  his  grandsons 
got  into  serious  trouble  tlirough  tamper¬ 
ing  with  a  kid  from  the  flock.  Seriously, 
however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mihdi 
goat  has  not  been  utilized  in  this  coun¬ 
try  as  she  might  be  and  as  she  very  pos¬ 
sibly  will  be  some  time.  Af.  B.  n. 


Agricultural  Fairs  at  Rural  Schools 
Fast  Fall  a  sclnxd  fair  was  liehl  at 
AsLville  in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 
Cp  in  that  section  man.v  of  the  rural 
schools  are  teaching  agriculture.  There 
are  school  g.-irdens  and.  in  some  casi-s,  a 
flock  of  poultry  will  be  kept  at  tlx;  school. 


A  Farm  Girl  and  Her  Prize  Calf 

.\t  th(‘  .\shville  fair  the  exhibits  Avere  all 
A(‘ry  g<)0d,  and  much  interest  was  shoAvn 
in  the  outcome  of  tlie  various  contests. 
A  registeii'd  purebred  Ibd.stcin  bull  calf 
was  donated  for  the  winner  of  tlie  jxitato 
contest  by  Benj.  Pringle,  A.  I..  Gleason, 
J.  1).  Wilson  and  (bar.  Cowles,  four  iq)- 
to-date  Holstein  breeders.  The  rules  of 
the  contia^t  Avere  that  each  contestant  had 
to  do  all  the  work  except  iireitaring  the 
ground,  keep  a.  complete  and  accurate 
record  of  the  AA’ork,  and  pr<‘sent  it  with 
his  exhibit  on  prize  day ;  .al.so,  a  brief 
story,  telling  how  the  croji  Avas  grown, 
giving  det.ails  of  the  Avork  connected 
Avith  it.  and  describing  any  particular 
features  that  AA'cre  noticed  by  the  con¬ 
testant.  A  half  bushel  of  lAitatoes  Avere 
sideeted,  from  the  croji  raiseil  from  the 
saru(‘  amount  of  seed,  and  the  tubers 
judged  for  yield,  unifoniiity  of  size  and 
eating  (nialities. 

Although  intended  for  the  boys,  girls 
Avere  alloAved  to  enter  the  contest,  and 
the  winner  was  Gertrude  Armslow,  a  IJ- 
year-old  i)ui»il  of  the  “Checkered  School,’’ 
which  Avas  pictured  in  Tuk  R.  N.-\'. 
some  months  ago.  The  picture  sIioaa's 
Miss  Armslow  and  the  calf  .she  won  Avith 
her  potatoes.  The  calf  is  a  grand.son 
of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Hero,  a  full 
brother  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Count, 
the  Minnesota  bull  which  won  the  most 
Association  prize  money  last  year.  The 
calf’s  mother  is  Fanny  Pontiac  Queen, 
Hero’s  daughter.  In  these  times  when 
women  are  “doing  their  bit’’  on  the  farm 
as  Avell  as  elsewhere,  the  girls  can  help 
and  do  help  as  well  as  the  boys  in  car¬ 
ing  for  and  raising  stock,  and  Miss 
Armslow  has  a  A-^ery  good  foundation  for 
a  choice  herd  of  dairy  cattle.  E.  M.  vt. 
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Belgian  Hares 

Yon  liuvo  rocoiitly  made  inquiries  in 
regard  to  Helgian  hares.  First,  do  they 
I)a.v  for  their  keep?  This  could  be  an¬ 
swered  eitlier  in  the  .affirmative  or  nega¬ 
tive,  like  majiy  ot'^^r  -luestions  which 
might  be  asketl.  “'long  the  lines  of  agri- 
eultnre  or  aarmal  trading.  For  instance, 
does  it  pay  to  raise  poultry?  Does  it  pay 
to  set  o\it  fruit  trees?  Does  it  pay  to 
raise  or  produce  milk?  Some  say  “No*’; 
others  the  revei-se.  I  think  it  depends 
very  much  on  the  care  and  environments, 
and  the  natural  ability  of  the  individ\ial 
who  ujidertakes  to  follow  any  of  the  above 
lines,  as  well  as  numerous  others  one 
might  cite. 

I  have  kept  hares  for  about  six  years 
and  gained  more  or  less  experience  in 
tlieir  care  and  breeding,  and  stilt  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  nuich  more  I  might  learn. 
'I'liere  :tr(v  quite  .a  number  of  pei’sons  ad¬ 
vertising  pedigreed  sto<.'k  (so  called).  So 
far  as  I  can  see,  as  conditions  are  today, 
we  can  all  do  the  same.  Now  I  will  say 
I  have  had  hares  that  were  nine  months 
or  a  year  old  that  had  eaten  their  heads 
ofi‘  once  or  twice  before  they  aridved  at 
a  salable  size,  while  from  the  same  doe 
1  have  had  hares  that  have  made  a  steady 
gain  of  ll!i  pounds  per  mouth.  The  two 
v.arying  conditions  were  brought  about  by 
th*'  care,  feed  and  attention  they  were  re- 
<-eiving.  Right  here  I  will  say  there  is 
no  other  animal  I  am  acquainted  with  that 
n  ill  produce  the  same  amount  of  meat  in 
the  space  of  time  and  of  the  same  value 
for  food  consumed  as  the  Belgian  hare. 

1  will  not  go  into  every  detail  as  to 
hdw  this  work  ought  to  be  done,  for  if  I 
should  I  have  reason  to  think  that  those 
who  start  in  the  business  will  have  ideas 
of  their  own,  and  will  have  to  meet  Avith 
some  reverses  before  success  will  l>e  ob¬ 
tained.  There  have  been  and  are  today 
many  misleading  statements  made  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Belgian  hare;  in  fact,  I  have 
hefoi-e  me  now  tAvO’  advertising  schemes 
st.arting  something  like  this:  “A  For¬ 
tune  in  Belgian  Hares.”'  Every  4hink- 
ing  ja'ison  Avho  gets  these  ^advertisements 
ought  to  weigh  the  matter  well  before  he 
Jumps.  “Oo  ea'i.v,’’  I  say.  Learn  the 
business  as  you  .go  along,  detdde  Avhat  line 
von  intend  to  follow;  breeding  for  the 
shoAV  ro<im.  breeding  .stock  to  sell  to 
others,  or  )irodneing  meat  for  the  table. 
Due  can  combine  them  all  provided  they 
iii'e  adapted  for  .all  three  lines.  Your  in¬ 
quirers  evidentl.v  AA'ould  like  to  knoAV  if 
they  could  go  to  raising  hares  and  come 
out  even.  T  say  “Yes:  decidedly  so.”  If 
they  Avant  them  for  pets  take  up  the 
r.'iiicy  breeding  dejiartment,  get  the  best 
stock  they  can  ju-ocure,  then  advertise. 
If  for  the  meat*  end,  pay  no  attention  to 
style,  but  breed  for  size  and  quick 
groAVth,  make  no  p(‘ts,  be  prei)ared  to 
kill  and  disimse  of  :ts  soon  as  they  cease 
to  make  groAvth,  or  at  from  live  to  eight 
itonnds  in  Aveight.  I  have  sold  many 
hares  for  table  use,  and  Avherever  used 
they  are  considered  a  delicacy  not  to  be 
met  Avith  every  day.  Still  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  the  )>roducer  AA’ill  have  to  create  his 
own  market. 

Hares  can  be  kept  under  almost  any 
conditions  but  the  better  they  are  cared 
for,  i.  e.,  housed,  fed,  kept  clean,  Avatered. 
and  all  the  above  done  regularly,  the 
l>etter  the  results.  One  side  spells  suc¬ 
cess  Avith  hares,  and  the  other  failure 
and  ultim.-ite  disgust  with  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness.  When  one  goes  into  the  business 
of  producing  Belgian  hares  and  raising 
them  on  their  mother’s  milk  and  foi'cing 
her  to  pro<luce  enough  of  that  on  a  few* 
handsful  of  clover  or  vegetables  scraped 
up  in  the  gai-deu,  that  nothing  else  Avill 
eat,  I  feel  like  suggesting  they  try  a  dose 
t>f  their  OAvn  medicine.  I  can  produce 
liares  that  will  w’cigh  six  to  nine  iKuinds 
at  six  months  old,  but  not  on  the  abf>ve 
method.  I  can  assure  anyone  neither  am 
T  selling  or  offering  this  class  of  stock  for 
the  prices  quite  often  offered  in  the  pa- 
ix-rs. 

Hares  Avill  eat  many  things  that  poul¬ 
try  do  not  care  £<•!*,  Avhich  will  go  far  to 
make  up  the  bulky  part  of  their  food, 
Avhich  Avill  very  materially  reduce  the 
<<incentrates  Avhich  poultry  recpiire  in 
order  that  they  make  a  quick  groAvth. 
Hther  points  in  their  favor  are  no  ex¬ 
pensive  heatt'd  brooders  or  hatching  con¬ 
trivances  needed  to  produce  the  young, 
Avhile  the  percentage  of  loss  by  the  death 
rate  is  very  small.  They  can  be  bred 
Avhen  about  six  months  of  age,  Avhile  Avith 
proper  attention  they  Avill  produce  four 
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litters  or  more  a  year,  varying  from  four 
to  eight  at  a  time.  As  to  the  age  when 
this  ceases  I  have  yet  to  find  out,  as  I 
have  one  hare  at  the  present  time  with 
a  litter  of  young  Avhose  age  is  supposed 
to  be  about  seven  years.  E.  C.  wake. 

Mas.sachusetts. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Diseased  Shote 

We  killed  three  shot.es  recently  out  of 
six.  The  first  (iressed  115  pounds,  the 
second  115  pounds,  and  the  third  SO 
pounds.  All  Avere  from  the  same  litter. 
They  Avere  killed  a  week  apart,  the  last 
one,  dressing  SO  pounds,  being  the  last 
killed.  This  shote  Avhen  killed  had  an 
enlarged  liver.  The  liver  Avns  at  least 
double  normal  size,  and  Avas  hard.  There 
were  Avhite  blotch-like  spots  on  it.  There 
Avei’C  no  ulcerations  or  anything  like  sore 
I)laces.  The  shote  Avas  always  undei-sized, 
so  much  so  that  Ave  called  it  “Rtiiity.” 
It  Avas  a  barroAV.  and  Avas  ahviiys  apj)ur- 
ently  healthy.  HoAA’ever,  the  last  AA*eck 
Runty  did  not  eat  all. the  food  given  him, 
but  nothing  particular  was  thought  of  this 
because  Ave  fed  him  dry  and  thought  he 
was  being  overfed.  We  also  noticed  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  Aveek  that  he  Avas  not  so 
active,  preferring  to  lie  doAvn  or  sit  on 
his  haunches  and  munch  the  fodder  about 
him,  of  Avhich  he  had  plenty,  fltherwisc 


he  gave  no  signs  of  being  sick.  He  was 
very  fat  as  compared  Avith  the  others, 
much  of  which  he  seemed  to  gain  in  the 
last  three  Aveeks.  When  dressed  he 
turned  out  the  nicest  carcass  I  ever  saw. 
His  blood  Avas  drained  perfectly,  his  kid¬ 
neys  were  perfect,  and  in  every  other  Avay 
the  meat  gave  the  appearance  of  a  most 
healthy  hog.  Would  this  uig»be  considered 
diseased  pork?  Would  it  be  unfit  for 
use?  What  Avas  the  matter  Avith  the  liver ; 
that  is,  Avhat  was  the  probahh*  cause, 
whether  injury  or  actual  sickness? 

Pennsylvania.  ii.  r. 

The  fact  that  the  pig  Avoighed  .”5  pounds 
less  than  his  litter  mate  and  had  an  ab¬ 
normal  liver  shoAvs  that  he  Avas  diseased, 
and  we  conld  not  conscientionsly  advise 
use  of  the  meat  for  human  consumption. 
We  cannot,  hoAvever,  say  <'<>nfidentl.v  Avhat 
disease  Avas  present,  although  tuberctilo.sis 
or  parasites  might  cause  the  ahiiormal 
condition  of  the  liver.  a.  s.  a. 


Cough 

My  five-year-old  Jersey  coav  has  a  bad 
coAigli ;  It  seems  to  come  from  the  stomach. 
I  guA'C  her  some  cornstalks  tq  cat  Avhich 
Avere  moldy.  I  feed  hay,  cornstalks,  all 
she  Aviir  eat,  and  some  turnips  and  cab¬ 
bage.  She  AAull  freshen  in  April.  Conld 
you  advise  Avbat  to  do?  R.  M.  K. 

Connecticut. 

Til  all  jirobahility  the  symiitoms  de- 
scribi'd  are  caused  b.y  tuberculosis  affect¬ 
ing  tlie  lungs,  and  a  cow  so  diseased  is 
dangerous  to  the  <‘attle  and  her  milk  is 


unfit  for  any  use.  Have  the  tuberculin 
applied  by  a  ti*ained  veterinarian.  The 
test  is  reliable  and  has  no  effect  Avhen 
tuberculosis  is  not  iirosent.  A.  8.  a. 


Lame  Sheep 

My  sheep  arc  troubled  Avith  a  lameness 
or  disease  that  I  do  not  understand.  Four 
of  the  sheep  have  finite  a  large  swelling 
on  the  joint  nearest  the  bofly  of  the  left 
front  leg,  a.s  large  as  one’s  fist,  making 
the  slieep  very  lann'.  Thert?  is  no  (‘ut  or 
bruise.  In  every  case  the  swelling  is  on 
tlie  left  front  leg  in  same  position.  Can 
yon  give  me  information  and  a  possibh' 
remedy  or  treatment?  av.  a.  av. 

Connecticut. 

We  slionld  advise  you  to  clip  oft’  the 
AA’ool  and  paint  the  SAvelling  twice  daily 
with  tincture  of  iodine  for  two  days  and 
then  once  a  day.  If  the  SAvelling  peivsisls 
;ind  fliiid  evidently  is  present,  the  veter¬ 
inarian  should  i*emovc  it.  Without  an 
examination  avc  cannot  determine  the  ex¬ 
act  nature  ()f  the  trouble,  but  “shoe-boil” 
from  bruising  Avoiffil  bfi  a  novelty  in  sheep 
and  scarcely  Avoiidd  allVct  several  at  one 
time  unless  the  .sheep  liaA’c  been  lying 
upon  a  bare  cement  floor.  a.  s.  a. 


“A  man  should  never  talk  about  Avhat 
he  doesn’t  understand.”  “Sometimes,” 
replied  Senator  Sorghum,  “you’re  obliged 
to  do  .so  in  self-defence.  Yon  get  tired 
of  listening  to  other  peojile  talk  about 
Ihiiigs  they  don’t  understand.” — IVa.v/t 
•iKiloii-  Star. 


i 

II 


''M 


Remember : 

I  have  no  ped¬ 
dler’s  wagon  and 
horses  expenses 
to  pay;  that’s  why 
I  can  sell  you  my 
Stock  Tonic 
through  a  local 
dealer  in  your 
town — a  man 
with  whom  you 
trade  every  week 
—at  rock-bottom 
prices. 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

25-lb«  pail,  $2.00;  100-lb*  Drum,  $6*50 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada. 

Smaller  packages  in  proportion. 

Why  Pay  the  Peddler  Twice  My  Price  ? 


Condition  Your  Stock 
Drive  Out  the  Worms 

spring  is  here — your  animals  have  long  been  on  dry  feed 
and  as  grain,  hay  and  fodder  do  not  contain  the  laxatives  so 
abundantly  supplied  by  grass,  they  are  apt  to  be  out  of  fix. 

Now’s  the  time  to  feed  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  to  your 
horses,  to  condition  them  for  spring  work,  so  that  when  the 
sun  shines  they  will  be  rid  of  their  old  coat,  full  of  stamina  and 
ready  for  business. 

And  don't  overlook  the  spring  pig  crop — the  money-makers. 
Start  them  off  free  from  disease — free  from  worms,  by  a  course 
of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic. 

YouP  cows  will  be  benefited  by  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic, 
and  it  will  keep  your  feeding  cattle  right  up  on  their  appe¬ 
tites  during  the  finishing  period. 

Excellent  for  ewes  at  lambing  time. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  contains  laxatives  to  regulate  the  bowels, 
diuretics  to  remove  dropsical  swellings,  tonics  to  improve  the 
appetite  and  increase  digestion,  and  vermifuges  to  expel  worms. 

There’s  a  dealer  in  your  town  that  will  supply  you  with  Dr. 
Hess  Stock  Tonic  and  guarantee  it  to  do  these  things. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  PAN-A-C 

win  belp  make  your  bens  lay  novir 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Kille 


Fel^ruary  D,  1918 
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In  The  Nation^s  Service 


America  is  sending  its  best 
men  to  fight  for  freedom,  and 
in  their  honor  the  whole  land 
is  dotted  with  service  flags 
carrying  the  stars  of  sacrifice. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
crowded  city  streets  above 
which  floats  our  service  flag 
to  the  telephone  exchange 
hidden  in  the  f rontdine  trenches. 
But  the  actuating  spirit  of 
service  here  and  abroad  re¬ 
mains  unchanged. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  is  the 


emblem  which  unites  us  in  war 
for  human  liberty  and  national 
honor.  The  service  flag  is  the 
emblem  which  unites  us  in 
mutual  sympathy  for  the  men 
who  give  themselves  and  for 
those  who  give  their  men. 

These  flags  should  inspire 
all  citizens  to  greater  endeavor 
and  greater  sacrifice.  As  one 
of  the  agencies  of  preparation 
and  military  support,  the  Bell 
System  is  honored  by  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  its  share. 


Looking  Ahead  in  Ohio 

Discussion  is  going  on  in  some  quarters 
about  the  possibility  of  raising  crop  after 
crop  of  corn  on  the  same  land,  and  main¬ 
taining  its  fertility  with  “catch  crops.”  I 
am  aware  that  “one  swallow  does  not 
make  a  Summer”— like  our  last  one,  at 
least — but  a  little  experiment  I  made 
running  through  20  years,  inclines  me  to 
the  belief  that  it  is  possible.  Near  my 
silo  I  liaA  C  a  short  acre  of  land  which  I 
expei-imented  with  to  try  out  this  idea. 
It  was  planted  every  year  to  silage  corn, 
and  at  every  last  working,  some  catch 
crop  was  sown,  varying  the  kinds  with 
the  years,  oats  and  peas,  I’ve,  rap<‘,  and 
the  like,  plowing  them  under  the  next 
Spring.  I  could  never  see  that  there  was 
any  falling  off  in  the  vigor,  growth,  or 
size  of  the  crop  that  followeil.  Whether 
this  experiment  could  be  multii)lied  to 
cover  a  large  field  for  20  years’  cropping 
is  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  it  was  no 
speculation  so  far  as  it  relates  to  this 
little  plot. 

\Ed. — We  know  of  a  number  of  cases 
where  this  has  been  worked  out  siiccess- 
fully  on  a  large  scale.] 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  tractor  ques¬ 
tion  is  interesting  our  farmers  and  “milk 
stand”  discussions  about  them  are  of  al¬ 
most  daily  occurrence.  Some  of  the 
stories  told  of  their  effectiveness  seem  al¬ 
most  too  good  to  he  true,  but  in  most  cases 
can  be  verifie<l.  Due  matter  is  much  dis¬ 


and  adjoining  land  :  taxes  all  paid  direct 
and  indirect  fz'om  country  taxes.  My 
neighbor,  who  happens  to  have  a  large 
350-acre  farm,  is  assessed  .$1,100,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  annual  taxes;  and  when  this 
man  tries  to  hire  a  man,  he  is  told  that 
they  must  have  as  much  as  the  road  pays,  ‘ 
and  no  milking,  and  off  Sunday’s  chores. 
How  is  this  man  to  get  his  farm  worked? 
if  prices  take  his  labor  away,  and  then 
he  is  told  to  “speed  up,”  and  as  the  writer 
know.s,  after  a  man  has  reached  75  years, 
“speeding  up”  is  something  more  than 
“psychological.”  Have  the  farmei-s  of 
other  sections  like  i)roblems?  j.  u. 


Sources  of  Salt 

I’hat  there  are  at  least  100  uses  fur 
common  table  salt  in  the  economy  of 
household  management,  each  one  .a  dis¬ 
tinct  gain  over  the  usual  methods  of 
kitchen  routine,  is  not  commonly  known 
by  most  housewives.  Human  life  could 
not  continue,  as  could  neither  that  o'  the 
higher  orders  of  animals,  without  .salt. 
It  does  not  enter  into  the  composition  of 
tissue  but  is  essential  to  the  proper  di¬ 
gestion  of  the  food  and  the  removal  of 
worn-out  matter.  Among  the  many  cruel 
l)uuishment.s  that  were  once  inflicted  in 
China  was  the  deprivation  of  salt,  causing 
at  first  a  most  inde.scribable  longing  and 
anxiety,  and  finally  a  painful  death. 

So  universally  needed,  .salt  deposits  are 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Solar  Vats  for  Salt  Making 


Make  Your  Farm 
a  Natco  Farm 

Your  farm  buildings  must  shelter  your 
crops,  stock  and  family.  Erect  buildings 
that  arefiresafe  and  storm-proof,  afford¬ 
ing  complete  protection  from  the  elements. 
How?  Simply  build  with 

Natco  Hollow  Tile 

Natco  buildings  save  painting  and  repairs 
— will  remain  in  first  class  condition  as  long 

as  you  farm— and  longer.  The  deadair  spacesin 
walls  erected  of  hollow  tile,  keep  the  barns  warm 
in  winter  and  cool  in  summer — prevent  dampness 
and  mildew.  The  smooth  glaz¬ 
ed  walls  are  easy  to  keep 
clean,  sweet  and  sanitary 
— make  it  easy  to  produce 
high  grade  milk. 

Askyour  building  supply 
dealer  to  show  you  sam- 
.  leaofourline.  He  has 
valuable  practical 
plans,  too— free  to 
prospectivebuild- 
ers.  Writousdi- 
rect  for  new 
illustrated 
“Natco  on 
the  l<'arm’’ 
book-1918 
Edition. 
It’s 
free. 

bonal  Fire  Proofing  Company 

|Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

:  assure  a  wide  and  economical  distribution. 

Ldairy  barns,  silos,  corn  cribs,  poultry  and  hog:  houses, 
^aragres,  etc. 


Uers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
ire  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


riisscd.  Which  is  the  bcttc'r.  the  big 
wheeled  or  the  “catorpilliir”  imike?  It’.s 
the  labor  question  that  is  the  larger 
problem.  The  isurplus  labor  has  left  the 
farm,  and  taken  about  ever.v  time  some 
farm  boy  with  it,  iiiid  the  selective  draft 
seemingly  has  made  its  demands  upon  the 
few  boys  left.  It  is  argued  that  aii  elderl.v 
man  can  drive  a  motor-tnictor  and  drive 
tandem  a  string  of  harrows,  rollers,  and 
drill,  !iiid  with  wide  ends  can  put  in  his 
10  a(;res  a  day  to  crops,  and  it  is  right 
lu're  that  I  see  the  sui>eriorit.v  of  the 
caterpillar  tr.-ictor  comes  in.  Its  greater 
surface  soil  hold  gives  it  greater  pull,  and 
less  packing  of  the  soil,  and  unlike  a 
horse,  knows  neither  heat,  length  of  day, 
or  thirst — simply  craves  gastdiiie  and  re¬ 
sponds  to  an  intelligent  driver.  Last 
Rummer  my  neighbor  did  his  haying  by 
tractor  i)ower,  mowing,  side  raking,  and 
imlliiig  the  bay  loader,  and  then  tugging 
on  the  lia.v  fork,  neither  made  frant'c  by 
flies,  blistered  shoulders,  or  incompetent 
driv(‘r.  After  the  day’s  work  was  over 
it  was  belted  to  the  milkiug  macliiiie  and 
“did  its  bit”  by  heliuug  milk  35  cows. 

At  present  thei-e  seems  to  be  an  un¬ 
favorable  outlook  for  getting  farm  labor 
next  Rpring.  but  I  suppose,  when  the 
time  comes,  the  farmers  will  “up  and  at 
it  again”  and  do  their  best  not  to  fall 
back  ill  the  iiroductiou  of  crops.  In  this 
locality,  as  avcII  as  a  number  of  other 
places,  (he  road  tax  for  paved  roads  looms 
up  big  and  with  it  the  Government’s  wa.v 
of  paying  great — to  the  farmer — wages, 
and  the  short  hours.  A  great  military 
highway  is  almost  complete  from  Cleve- 
laiid  to  Pittsburgh,  and  uow  the  intention 
is  to  put  ill  the  last  link  the  comiug  Rum¬ 
mer,  so  that  motor  truck  trains  cau  be 
run.  It  takes  labor  to  do  this,  aud  the 
builders  desire  to  get  it  along  the  right 
of  way.  To  do  this,  the  wages  paid  are 
beyond  the  possibilities  of  farmers — $0 
aud  $7  a  day  for  teams,  aud  $3  to  $5  for 
men.  All  this  expense  comes  out  of 
United  Rtates.  Rtate.  county,  township, 


<|ii,iiif ity  of  .salt  in  the  ocenu  is  .said  to 
be  eipial  to  at  least  five  time.s  the  ma.ss  of 
the  .\lps.  Near  Cracow,  Poland,  is  a  bed 
500  miles  long,  20  miles  wide  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  thick.  This  mine  is  the 
greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  world  and 
houses  a  complete  city  under  the  earth’s 
crust  engaged  iu  operating  the  wait  de¬ 
posits.  Houses,  streets,  electric  lights 
and  all  the  acces.sories  of  above-ground 
villages  are  here  found.  Mine  mules  have 
been  born  in  the  Cracow  works,  to  live  a 
long  life  of  usefulne.ss  without  once  ever 
coming  to  the  surface. 

The  picture  shows  .some  .salt  vats  at 
Ryracuse.  N.  Y.,  called  the  “.Sslt  City,” 
because  of  its  Large  (lejtosits.  These  vats 
are  called  “solar  vats,"  siuee  the  salt  is 
here  spread  out  for  the  sun’s  rays  which 
tlioroughl.v  evaporate  the  water.  Part  of 
the  Ryracuse  deposits  ;ire  under  Onon¬ 
daga  Lake  iu  the  form  of  a  great  basin  of 
salt  water,  separated  from  rhe  fresh 
water  above  by  au  impervious  layer  of 
clay.  By  boring  through  this  the  saline 
water  is  pumped  up  iu  great  quantities. 
Another  method  of  evaporation  emi)loyed 
is  by  boiling.  If  boiled  down  rapidly  a 
fine  table  salt  is  made ;  if  more  slowly, 
coarse  salt,  as  large  crystals  have  time 
to  form.  A.  ir.  p. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 
(Continued  from  page  lOS  t 
I  do  not  think  history  cau  .show  any  case 
where  a  law  or  a  practice  whi<di  is  of¬ 
fensive  to  the  majority  or  advanced  be¬ 
yond  the  thought  of  the  majority,  has 
ever  'been  successfully  forced  upon  a  free 
people.  At  any  i*ate  the  contest  over  this 
law  is  a  good  thing.  Had  it  come  last 
year  the  law  never  could  have  passed.  It 
will  result  iu  a  better  school  law  and  iu 
greater  interest  iu  rural  education.  Best 
of  all.  it  will  show  farmers  that  if  they 
are  to  get  anything  of  public  rights  they 
must  organize  aud  go  after  it  themselves. 

H;  W.  C. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  TAX.  1M,  191S. 

During  tho  past  woek  tho  woather  has 
boon  fairly  favorable,  so  that  the  inove- 
inent  of  perishable  products  iu  New 
ork  has  not  been  badly  hindered. 

bx:tter. 

Slishtly  larger  supplies  and  a  de- 
erc'ase*!  demand  becatise  of  the  recent 
extreme  prices  have  caused  a  decline  of 
two  or  three  cents  in  all  grades  but  pack¬ 
ing  stock  and  city-made,  which  have  been 
l»roportiouately  low. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  .^2  &  o2}4 

Good  to  Choice  .  49  @  51' 

Lower  Grades .  42  @  47 

Storage,  good  to  choice,  .  43  @  47 

Dairy,  beat .  [.lO  @  50}^ 

Common  to  Good .  42  @  48 

City  made .  37  @  40 

Packing  Stock . ,35  @  39 

Process  .  40  ®  45 


CHEESE. 

'I'he  market  is  active  and  slightly 
higher,  though  the  volume  of  business  at 
the  top  ligure  is  light. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  29  ®  26!^ 

Good  to  choice .  25  @  25 

Lower  grades .  17  @  22 

Skims,  best .  19  @  20 

Fair  to  good .  9  @  14 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  100  lbs. 

Maine,  100  lbs . . 

Jersey,  lOOlbs. . 

State  and  Western,  100  lbs  . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu . . . 

Beets,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  bbl . . 

Ton  . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Onions,  State  and  W'n.,  100  lbs. 

Peppers,  bu . 

String  Beans  bu . 

Turnips,  bbl, . 

Squash,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu . " 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  Greenhouse,  lb . . 

Mushrooms  lb  . 

Horseradish.  lOO  lbs. . ! !  '. . 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz . 

Salsify,  100  bunches  - . 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Parsley,  bbl . 

Spinach,  bbl . 


2  50  @  3  00 
.  2  ,50  @  2  75 
2  2,5  d  2  50 
2  40  2  76 

1  00  @  2  25 
4  00  @  6  00 

2  50  (»  3  50 

2  00  ®  3  00 
35  00  @55  00 

50  @  1  50 

1  50  @  2  75 

3  00  ©  6  00 
3  00  @  9  00 

2  .50  @  4  50 

2  00  @  3  50 

3  00  @  6  00 

4  00  @  5  00 

15  @  .30 

25  @  60 

5  00  @900 
60  @  1  25 

5  00  @  7  do 
2  00  @  4  50 

2  50  @3  00 
4  go  @  8  00 

3  00  @  8  00 


HAY  AXD  STRAW. 


Arrivals  have  increased  so  that  the 
market  is  xveaker  in  both  the  o.'id  street 
and  Brooklyn  produce  y:irds. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 

No.  2 . 

...  35  50 

mi  00 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed . 

@33  00 

Straw,  Kye . 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2.  red,  _ 

@ 

@  1  85 
®  1  02 
®  2  25 

Corn,  new . 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 

Bye,  free  from  onion . 

EGGS. 

Prices  of  high  grades,  both  gathered 
Jtiul  nearby  are  four  or  live  cents  lower, 
'riie  movement  of  white  eggs  from  the 
Ear  West  has  been  fairly  large.  Sev- 
ei-al  hundred  ca.ses  Wf've  sold  at  auction 
at  (>0  to  t)4  cents,  with  buyers  critical, 
as  is  usually  the  case  on  a  breaking  mar¬ 
ket.  There  is  only  a  slight  movemeut  of 
stf>rage  stock  from  whtolosalers  hands, 
as  they  do  not  care  to  dispose  of  them 
jit  the  figures  named  by  the  (lovernmeut, 
5vhich  are  several  cents  under  what 
buyers  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  high 
ijualities.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
figures  fixed  by  the  Food  Administratiou 
allow  ample  profit  to  these  holders,  but 
there  is  no  obligation  to  sell,  and  they 
hope  to  get  more  later.  Speculators  in 
both  butter  and  eggs  expect  to  lose  on 
part  of  their  holdings,  and  hgnre  on 
making  an  unusual  profit  on  some  to  even 
the  matter  up. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  faucy  . 

Medium  to  good . 

Mlzed  colors,  nearbybest . 

Common  to  good . . 

Gathered,  best,  white .  64 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  60 

Lower  grades .  45 

Storage,  best .  45 

Medium  to  Good  . 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lb« . 15  25 

Pea . 

<;alifornia,  small  white, . .' . 13  00 

Bed  Kidney . 

Lima,  California . 

LIVE  POrLTBY 

Hecfipts  are  light,  as  for  some  time, 
jiiid  jirices  continue  high,  up  to  ,‘>4  cents 
for  best  fowls  and  chickens  around  ,‘!0c. 


67 

@ 

6P 

63 

@ 

6t! 

H5 

@ 

HO 

60 

@ 

63 

04 

65 

60 

® 

63 

45 

@ 

50 

45 

@ 

48 

40 

@ 

43 

@15 

50 

.12 

50 

@13 

75 

13 

00 

@13 

50 

14 

00 

@14 

25 

12 

25 

@13 

60 

sonio  time, 

DRESSED  I'OULTRY. 

Purge  roasting  chickens  and  prime 
capons  are  .scarce.  Under  grades  are 


held  high  but  selling  slowly. 

Turkeys,  best  lb . •  ,36  @  .38 

Common  to  good  .  30  ®  ,33 

Chickens  choice  broilers.  Ib .  45  @  50 

Roasters  .  32  @  36 

l^owls . ; .  26  @  33 

Capons,  best  .  40  ®  42 

Smaller  sizes  .  33  ®  ,37 

Roosters .  23  @  24 

Ducks .  25  ®  28 

Geese  .  24  ®  28 

V^quabs,  doz .  150  @7  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 1100  @14  35 

Bulls  .  7  00  @11  00 

Cows  .  4  60  @  9  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  15  00  @19  00 

Culls . 12  00  @14  00 

Sheep,  100  Ibsj .  8  00  @12  00 

Lambs  . 16  00  @19  00 

Hogs . 17  00  @12  75 


WOOL. 


.Vt  a  three-da.v  auction  of  Australian 
wool  iu  Boston  recently,  about  .‘l,liO().()()() 
jiounds  were  sold,  bringing  about  $2.r)00,- 
0(M).  A  small  ciuautity  of  combing 
brought  1)0  cents  per  pound,  but  most  of 
the  business  ranged  between  70  and  SO 
cents.  Ttecent  sales  in  th(‘  general 
market  at  Boston  wore:  New  York  and 
Michigan  uuwash»“d  Delaine,  7.4;  half 
blood,  75  to  77c.  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  half  blood  combing,  77  to  7Sc. 
New  England.  Imlf  blood.  70  to  72c; 
three-eighths  blood.  75  to  70e.  Territory 
scoured,  half  blood  combing,  .'t;i.70  to 
.n.75. 

I'Rt'ITS. 


The  apple  market  is  iu  a  little  better 
<’ondition,  the  proportion  of  frozen  stock 
being  less,  ('ranberries  in  light  demand, 
but  selling  at  about  last  week’s  range, 
tfranges  at  the  auctions  are  bringing 
liigh  figures  xvhen  sound. 


Apples,  Albemarle,  bbl . 

.  3 

75 

@ 

4 

75 

Ben  Davis . 

00 

® 

4 

00 

Wlnesap  . 

no 

@ 

5 

25 

Greening  . . . 

00 

@ 

(i 

00 

Baldwin . . 

50 

® 

5 

50 

King . 

00 

@ 

6 

50 

Spy  . 

00 

® 

5 

50 

Pears— Kleffer,  bbl . 

•> 

00 

3 

00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

00 

@18 

00 

strawberries,  qt . 

60 

® 

70 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  are  in  a  little  larger  supply, 
but  averaging  poor  in  quality,  so  that 
the  lu-iee  range  remains  wide.  Onions 
very  dull.  Lettuce  and  other  Southern 
salads  mainly  of  low  quality.  The  lirst 
lot  of  Bumuda  green  vegetables  arrived 
in  bad  order,  being  heated  on  the 
steamer.  Cabbage  moving  at  the  prev¬ 
ious  range ;  new  from  the  South  iu  light 
receipt, 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
j>i‘ices  noted  lu're,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  (pialit.v  and  tlie  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  h'ast  half  of  New  York’s 
liopulation. 

Butter— Best  prints . .'t;0.5S 

Tub,  good  to  clioice . 5.5  .57 

Eggs — Faucy . 70  .75 

(ratliered.  good  to  choice.  . .  .02  .08 

Medium  grades . 5,5  .00 

T’otatoes,  lb . 04  |o5 

Cabbage,  lb . 04  !o5 

Apples,  doz . ;!0  .00 

’riu-keys.  lb . 40  .42 

Fowls,  lb . ;;r>  !.48 

Capons,  lb . 45  .50 


b  Philadelphia  Markets 

nrTTER. 

Best  j)riiits.  ,57  to  .50c;  tub.  good  to 
choice,  52  to  54<; ;  lower  grades,  45  to  48c. 
i:ggs. 

Beceii)ts  l.nrger  and  market  unsettled 
and  lowei-.  Best  nearli.v.  00  to  70c;  gath¬ 
ered  good  to  <‘hoice,  00  to  05c;  lower 
grades,  50  to  55c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Hecei])ts  small  and  with  good  demand 
market  is  higlier.  Fowls,  28  to  42c; 
chickens,  25  to  40c;  ducks,  27  to  42c: 
pigeons  pair,  25  to  28c. 

r)RE.SSED  POULTRY. 

All  gi-iides  of  choice  are  iu  light  receijit. 
I  owls,  27  to  44c;  broilers,  .40  to  42c; 
roasters.  41  to  44c;  turkeys,  45  to  48c; 
ducks,  28  to  42c  ;  gee.se,  25  to  27c  ;  Sipiabs, 
dozen,  Jfo  to  .$7.25. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers,  .$11  to  .$14;  bulls,  ,$8.25  to  .$11; 
cows,  $0  to  .$10:  calves,  .$15  to  .$17.75; 
sheep,  .$11  to  .$14;  lambs,  $15  to  .$10,75; 
hogs,  $10  to  $10.50. 


FRUITS. 


Imperial.  .$2.50  to  .$5.50;  cranberries,  bbl., 
$14  to  $18. 

VEGETABLES. 


I’otato  market  very  firm.  Potatoes. 
‘>8-hkt..  45  to  00c;  100  lbs.,  ,$2.25  to 
,$2.60;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25; 
lettuce,  bbl.,  $1.00  to  $1.50;  spinach,  bbl., 
$4  to  .$4.50;  turnips.  100  lbs..  .$2.00  to 
.$2.40 ;  cabba^,  ton  .$40  to  .$50 ;  onions, 
100  lbs.,  .$2.25  to  .$2.65;  mushrooms,  lb., 
40  to  60c. 


HAY  AXD  STR.VW. 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothv,  $20.50 
Nm  2,  $28  to  .$20;  No.  4,  .$25 
$17  to  $18.50;  oats  and  wheat. 


to  .$.40; 
to  .$2() ; 
$14  to 


The  Hen  and  “Table  Scraps” 

Reading  the  article  on  page  44  on  feed¬ 
ing  table  scraps  to  hens,  it  sets  me  to 
thinking.  I  (piite  frequently  sec  some¬ 
thing  in  my  papers,  and  have  also  heard 
of  folks  who  have  kept  a  .small  flock  of 
hens,  and  their  principal  living  was  the 
scraps  from  the  table.  I  am  a  fa  inner 
and  keep  a  flock  of  hens,  but.  if  I  de¬ 
pended  oil  table  scraps  for  any  part  of 
their  fet'd,  I  should  have  to  cut' down  my 
flock  to  one  hen,  and  that  particular  hen 
would  think  she  was  living  in  Germany. 
Now.  don’t  get  the  impression  that  we 
are  living  very  poor  (there  are  two  of 
us),  because  I  very  frequently  sit  down 
to  meals  that  you  could  not  get  for 
money  in  the  best  hotels  in  the  country, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  it,  too.  but  there 
is  very  little  wasted.  I  want  to  know 
how  folks  make  so  many  scraps.  Do 
they  simply  throw  away  good  food,  or  do 
they  make  their  food  so  poor  by  poor 
cooking,  etc.,  that  they  cannot  eat  it,  or 
whatV  IVill  some  of  the  scrappers  please 
write  and  tell  us  how  they  manage  to 
get  so  many  scraps  from  the  table? 

New  York.  o.  w.  P. 


“For  the  Land's  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


No  Money  In  Advance 


The  Great' 
Majestic 
Cream 
Separator 

100% 

Efficient 


Sensational 

Offer! 


Send 

For 

FREE 

Book 


Only  Hartman’s  with  their 
$12,000,000.00  capital,  their  tremen- 
dons  orgranization  and  over  two  mil¬ 
lion  customers  are  capable  of  such  a 
record  breakingoffer  as  this:  Order  any 
size  Majestic  Cream  Separator  you 
,  deposit— no  C.  O.  1).— no  secur¬ 

ity.  When  tho  separator  comes,  work  it  30  days 
and  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  it,  send  it 
back  at  our  expense  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

Built  For  a 
LlfetCme  of 
Service 

If  _  you  are  convinced  that 
the  Majestic”  is  a  wonderful 
bargain  and  just  the  Separator 
_  you  want,  then  keep  it  and  pay  one- 
sixtb  60  days  after  arrival  and  balance  in 
6  equal  payments  at  intervals  of  2  months 
each— giving  you  a 


Made  In 
Four  Sizes: 
375,500, 750, 
1,000  lbs. 
Capacity 

Has  all  latest  im¬ 
provements  ineJud* 
ing  remarkable 
inside  oiling 
device  and 
improved 
separable 
disc 
bowl 


We  make  this  remarkable  No-Money-In-Advance. 
Year-to-Pay  Offer  because  we  want  you  to  learn 
..w  F  experience  that  here,  at  last,  in  tho 

t.  the  perfect  separator— a  masiterpiece 

or  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity— a  real  triumph  achieved 
.in  Greain  Separator  construction. 

Test  it  on  warm  or  cold  milk  and  find  out  by  actual  results 
how  the  Majestic”  skims  down  to  tho  last  drop-note  the 
fine  condition  of  the  cream — how  much 
quicker  it  skims  than  any  other  you 
have  ever  seen.  You  will  find  it  just 
the  separator  you  want.  Our  free 
trial  without  money  or  security  offer 
proves  it  to  you. 


Send  For  FREE  BOOK 


Mail7- 

TMsS 

Coupon; 


NaoM 


Don  t  buy  a  Separator  until  you 
cet  all  the  facts  about  the  great 
Majestic."  Learn  all  about  this 
^  wonderful  Separator.  Compare 
our  low  price.  The  "Majestic" 
on  our  year-to-pay,  farm- 
credit’tarms  costs  less 
ttan  others  ask  an  cash  for.  Get  tfie  proof.  It'o 
^  in  this  book*  Mail  coupon. 

THE  HARTMAN  GO. 

,  _  40l9ta  Sail.  St.. 

1 0«Pt>a307  Chicaso.  III. 

the  HARTMAN  COMPANY. 

4019  La  Salle  Street,  Dept. 1207  ChIcaso 

send  me  your  Cream  Separator  Catalog 
®r>i  No-Money-In-Advance,  full  Year-to-Pay 
rarzn  Credit  Selling  Plan  on  Cream  Separators. 


Address 


FARMER,  YOU  MUST  PAY  INCOME  TA: 

Which  has  come  to  stay.  You  will  be  under  Goven 
mont  Inspection  now  on.  Bo  Prepared.  Mr  FARR 
ER8’  ACCOUNT  BOOK  meets  this  demand.  Large  Bool 
2.50  pages.  Good  for  20  years.  Direct  from  Pul 
lislier  to  yon.  Price,  $.1.  Order  to-day.  Addre^ 
L.  L.  SYPHEKS,  .  Ft.  Wayne)  India?) 


MAKE  PAY 

Let  iia  perfect  your  SEND  Sai-kty  Skrvick  Vorporatios 
invention  and  get  FOR  29  Hhoadway 

you  .patent.  CIRCULAR  nkw  youk  oitt 


MR.  BUSINESS  FARMER 

Grasp  This  Money 
Making  Opportunity 


READ! 


READ! 


Coal  is  high.  Many  people  think  it  is 
going  to  be  higher;  in  fact,  in  many 
cases  it  Is  hard  to  obtain  at  any  price. 
You  never  will  have  a  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  clean  up  a  lot  of  money  than 
right  now.  A  sawing  outfit  will  earn 
the  money.  It  will  enable  you  to  clean 
up  not  only  the  wood,  but  dead  trees, 
limbs,  etc.,  and  turn  them  into  cash. 
One  concern  we  sold  a  sawing  outfit  to  is  getting  $7.00  for  wood  right  on  that  place.  People  come  and 
haul  it  away  and  glad  to  get  it.  We  have  the  sawing  ontfits  in  stock.  Can  ship  promptly  upon  receipt 
of  order,  and  prices  are  extremely  interesting.  Itemember,  we  give  you  the  famous  two  fuel  HEAVI- 
DUTI  engine  that  burns  gasoline  and  kerosene.  You  can  have  either  battery  or  high  tension  hot  spark 
oscillating  magneto.  You  can  buy  the  saw  outfit;  you  can  buy  the  engine  only ;  or  you  can  buy  the 
engine  and  saw  outfit  any  way  you  like.  All  In  stuck  for  immediate  shipment. 

R.  Consolidated  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engine  Company  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


DOWN  and 
One  Year 
To  Pay 


For  any  SIze^Direci  front  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won’t  feel  the  cost  at  all 


BUYS 


THE 


MS'  BUHERFLY 


.  ,,  No.  2  Junior— a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 

fully  guaranteed  senarator.  Skima  96  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  five  other 
Blzea  up  fo  our  blgoOO  Ib.  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  %Z  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim- 
mins  Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear¬ 
ings— Easy  Turn¬ 
ing -'^Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS’ FREE  TRIAL  A^LIFERME* 

Against  defects  in  material  and  workmanship 

You  can  have  30  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
bow  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  It  along¬ 
side  of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  It  If  pleased. 

If  not  you  can  return  It  at  our  expense  and  we'  will 
refund  your  S2  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  You  won’t  be  out  one  penny.  Yon  take 
DO  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  save  money.  Write  TODAY. 


ALBAUGH-DOWER  company,  2171  Marshall  BIviIh  Chicago,  III. 


210 


February  9,  1918 


■Uhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


MAKE  fh«  OLD  STAVE  SILO 

N  EW 


BEFORE 

From  iKttuiil  |>lioto,  Stuve  silo, 
iiiff,  ready  to  eollapse  and 
nearby  building^s. 


Twisted,  lean- 
a  menace  to 


AFTER 

Same  silo  rebuilt  with  Ciainelox  covering:. 
A  strongr,  beautiful,  permanent  structure 
that  requires  no  more  atti-ntion  or  wony, 


Any  homemade,  or  patent  stave  silo  can  be  made  over  into  a  beautiful, 
strong,  airtight  Craine  Triple  Wall  Silo,  that  keeps  cold  out  and  V’armth 
in.  At  one-half  the  cost  of  a  new  silo  you  can  have  permanent  silp  in¬ 
surance.  You  will  have  no  worry,  no  bother,  no  loss  of  spoiled  silage. 
Read  what  A.  M.  Colvin  of  Oaklawn,  R.  I.  says  : 

“In  1911  I  bought  and  filled  a . silo.  The  following  summer  it  collapsed.  Again,  in 

]912.  I  had  it  erected  and  filled.  Again  it  collapsed.  The  third  time  it  was  erected  I 
endeavored  to  prevent  it  from  again  blowing  down  by  guying  the  silo  to  the  barn.  In 
February  when  empty,  the  wind  blew  one  side  of  the  silo  in,  and  in  a  fevv  days  it  was  flat. 

'J'he  silo  is  now  erected  and  covered  with  Craine  Patent  Covering,  and  I  am  confident  it 
will  not  blow  down  again.  Craine  Patent  Covering,  while  it  makes  the  silo  much  stronger, 
also  makes  it  warmer,  absolutely  airtight,  and  much  more  attractive  in  appearance. 

(Mr.  Colvin  bought  another  Craine  Triple  Wall  Silo  in  1915  and  still  another  in  1917.) 


”Bcst  Silo  He  Ever  Saw 


»> 


“I  am  sending  photos  of  my  silos  before  and  after  being  erected  by  the 
Craine  Triple  Wall  plan.  It  makes  the  best  silo  I  ever  saw.  I  used  the 
staves  of  the  old  silo,  otherwise  it  was  all  the  Craine  Silo.  W  e  are  feeding  from 
this  silo  now  for  the  second  winter  and  it  has  proved  entirelj"  satisfactory.” 

Send  for  Literature  and  Early  Discount  Otter 

Whether  you  need  a  new 
silo  or  have  an  old  one  to 
rebuild,  write  us  at  once. 

A  postal  will  bring  full 
information. 

Live  "Wire  Agents  Wanted 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  110  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


fttlTlIIIIIIU 


'll 


375  lbs. 
Capacity  < 


MONEY  and 

•botterfm 

AS  AWiUiTIHE 

ECONOMY^ 

paJgjftNever  was  there  a  time  when  it 
Vasso  important  that  you  get  every  ounce 
^  of  butter- fat.  With  cream  and  butter  commanding  top 
^  prices  you  actually  throw  good  money  away  when  you  vraste 
the  smallest  particle  of  butter-fat  by  old-fashioned  methods 
of  separating  or  by  using  an  out-of-date  model  separator. 

Get  a  Galloway  Sanltapy  Separator 

_ •  - 1—  '  o/x  t />n1  as*  SAnATftI 


Then  you  know  ,  positively  that 
you  are  skimming  clean,  right 
down  to  the  last  drop.  My  now 
1918  separator  is  not  just  a  warm 
rweather  skimmer. When  your  opws 
are  on  dry  feed  it  will  skim  just 
as  close  as  when  the  cows  are  pas¬ 
turing.  In  cold  weather  you  are 


not  so  particular  if  your  separator 
doesn’t  skim  up  to  rated  capamty. 
But  in  the  spring  and  summer  when 
the  grass  is  green  and  the  milk  now 
is  heavy  you  want  a  separator  like  the 
Galloway.  A  few  minutes  saved  in  the 
morning  and  evening  mean  just 

that  much  more  time  in  the  flelas. 


curing,  xii  ouiu  irravi..,.  — w  — — - —  - 

Sold  Direct  to  Vou  from  My  Factory! 

S:  is  not  economy.  If  s  just  m  bad  to  pay  too  htfle  as  t^  much  My 
-  Sanitary  is  in  the  class  of  the  best  machines,  but  is  sold 

because  you  can  buy  one  tooct  froni  my  gdl 

This  plan  saves  you  the  difference  in  price.  lent  out  all  waste  ana  sou 
you  at  the  rock  bottom  factory  price.  Examine  the 
^tarv  thoroughly.  Test  one  for  90  days.  Note  its  strong,  sturdy  base, 
^y  Buppiy  tank  of  pressed  steel;  Heavy  iinwarc;  &m-  , 

tory^wlT  its  self-centering  nock  bearing  and  einiplo  but  effective 
-»ieee  lower  bearing.  Tho^ook  at  the  discs  which  separato  from  e^h 
sth«  for%rSAg.  Takes  only  a  few  of  ttem  to  sl^a  lot  of  mdk. 

Cr<^  pail  aheff  and  bowl  vise  combined  in  one, with  htago  for  low¬ 
ering  Examine  ita  helical  drive  gear;  high  cmnk  ah^t  (just  ter.  p. 
lU^igh  Stoon  bW  worm  wheel  shift;  oil  bath  and  sanitary  drip  pan. 

lAI  DnnF  atonce.  Get  the  big  1918  aprlngCatoli^. 

Writ0  lorrr#*  hook  Find  out  how  mach  you  can  save  when 

you  buy  direct— notonly  onSeparators.  hut  on  Sp^dere.En^nes. 

Tractors  and  other  implements  as  wiell.  Close  snipping  point* 
xraciors  ,,j  jjijg  •  jp.  separator  just 


'''m. 


•svs  you  f  rsl^t, 

X' _ *  t  SW2..I.7T*  I* 


fine.  ^  I  think^  is  as  good  as  they  cai^e.  l/l  were  to  buy  an¬ 
other.  1  would  not  want  any  but  a  Galloway. 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  President 

Wm.  Galloway  Co.  wATLRLooTmwA" 


90 
Day 
Trial 

Money- 

Back 

Guarantee 


bear- 
)tOt’S 
r  uD* 
•rows* 
rin^* 
silos, 
cv.  bot- 
deep. 


engines 

way  to  ‘he 

at  uniform  speccL  Runs 


SPREADERS 

The  best  of  its  kind  and  Uelitest 
in  draft ;  patented  roller  feed ;  steel 
beater;  V  rake;  automatic  stop; 
uniform  clean-outpush  board ;  steel 
tongue  ;doublechain  drive  ;spreads 
from  four  to  twenty-four  loads  per 


Low  Down 
Light  DraR 


The  Income  Tax  and  Farmers  | 

What  do  you  know  about  the  income 
tax  as  applied  to  farmers?  Is  it  a  tax 
on  our  labor  income  or  what?  It  is  said 
unless  we  comply  with  the  law  we  are 
liable  to  a  fine.  l-  M.  Y. 

Long  Island. 

The  income  tax  is  not  a  tax  on  the 
farmer's  net  income  nor  on  his  labor  in¬ 
come,  but  instead  it  is  a  tax  on  net  intjorne 
with  certain  deductions  and  allowances 
that  will  be  explained  in  this  article. 

Keturns  a.ni)  Pex.xi.ties.  Every  indi¬ 
vidual  of  lawful  age  whose  net  income  is 
.$1 .000  or  more  must  make  a  return,  ex¬ 
cept  that  one  return  may  be  made  for  two 
married  people  if  living  together  unless  ■' 
their  combined  net  income  exceeds  $5,000, 
when  each  must  make  a  separate  return. 
Tlie  income  for  minor  children  is  reported 
by  the  parent  or  guardian.  The  return 
must  be  made  to  the  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  in  the  district  where  the  indi¬ 
vidual  lives  and  must  be  made  before 
.March  1  under  oath  tinder  a  penalty  not 
to  exceed  $1,000  or  one  year’s  imprison¬ 
ment  for  intention  to  evade  the  tax.  The 
return  will  be  examined  by  the  Collector 
and  returned  with  corrections  before  June 
1  and  the  tax  becomes  due  June  15. 

Gross  Ixcoxie.  In  general  terms  a 
farmer’s  gross  income  includes  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  live  stock  and  crops 
grown  on  the  farm.  Crops  grown  in  1916 
and  sold  in  1917  are  included  in  1917  re¬ 
turn.  Crops  grown  in  1917  and  sold  in 
1918  are  included  in  1918  return.  Notes 
received  from  sales  are  considered  as  cash. 
8a]es  of  real  estate  in  which  there  is  a 
profit  over  the  value  based  on  the  fair 
value  at  March  1,  1918,  must  be  included 
in  the  return.  Inventories  should  be 
faken  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each 
year. 

Net  Income.  From  the  gross  income 
deduct  the  following; 

1.  The  neces.sary  expenses  actually  paid 
in  carrying  on  the  farm,  including  the 
cost  of  feed,  fuel,  labor,  seed,  fertilizer 
and  other  supplies,  but  excluding  personal, 
living  and  family  expemses. 

2.  Interest  paid  wdthin  the  year  on  in- 
debtedne.ss,  including  short  time  loans. 

I  8.  Taxes  paid  within  the  year,  except 
i  income  and  excess  profits  tax. 

4.  Losses  during  the  year  from  fire, 
storm  or  other  casualty,  or  from  theft, 
when  these  losses  are  not  compensated  by 
insurance. 

5.  liossps  in  outside  investments  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  profits  therein. 

6.  Lad  debts  charged  off  during  the 
yea  r. 

7.  A  reasonable  allowance  for  the  ex- 
hauslion,  wear  and  tear  of  property  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  its  use  in  the  business. 

8.  All  neeessary  repairs  not  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  additions  or  'oettei’inents,  the  re¬ 
pairs  to  be  deducted  from  the  allowance 
for  wear  and  tear  under  the  preceding 
heading. 

9.  Contributions  to  associations  for  re¬ 
ligious,  charitable,  educatioiHil  and  scien¬ 
tific  purposes  but  not  to  exceed  15  per 
cent  of  the  taxable  net  income,  to  be  veri¬ 
fied  by  the  Government. 

These  deductions  from  gross  in(N)me 
give  the  vet  income. 

Net  Income  Exempt  from  Law. 

1.  Proceeds  of  life  insurance  policies 
paid  at  the  death  of  the  insured. 

2.  Return  of  premium  on  life  insurance 
policies. 

8.  The  value  of  property  acquired  by 
gift,  bequest,  devise  or  descent  (but  the 
income  from  such  property  shall  be  in¬ 
cluded  as  income!. 

4.  Interest  on  the  obligations  of  a 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof 
and  certain  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  e.  g.,  the  first  Liberty  Loan  bonds. 

Taxable  Income.  The  net  income  less 
the  non-taxahle  income  gives  the  taxahle 
income.  From  the  taxable  income  there 
are  certain  personal  exemptions.  Un¬ 
married  persons  are  exempt  up  to  $1,000 
unless  they  are  the  head  of  a  family,  when 
the  exemption  begins  at  $2, (XX).  Husband 
and  wife  living  together  are  exempt  on 
$2,000.  If  living  apart  each  is  exempt 
on  $1.(X)0.  There  is  also  an  exemption  to 
the  head  of  the  family  of  $200  for  each 
child  under  18  years  of  age  and  for  each 
child  over  18  who  is  incapable  of  self- 
support  from  mental  or  physical  infirmity. 
All  income  above  the  .$1,000  and  $2,000 
exemption  of  taxable  income  as  outlined 
above  is  subject  to  what  is  termed  the 
•normal  tax.  Above  a  $5,000  taxable  in¬ 
come  what  are  called  additional  or  sur¬ 
taxes  begin,  .and  increase  in  rate.  An 


The  Silo 

Beautiful 
that  Lasts 
for  Ages 


Get  the  beauty  and  dura¬ 
bility  of  tile  in  the  Lansing 
"ship-lap”  block.  Ends  over¬ 
lap  —  extended  shoulders  top  and 
bottom— less  mortar  exposed,  bet¬ 
ter  settling  of  silage— less  chance 
for  frost,  better  looking  silo,  blocks 
uniform  in  shade.  Stronger  walls. 
Notched  ends  on  blocks  prevent 
mortarfromslipping.Twistedsteel 
reinforcing.  Steel  hip  roof— steel 
chute— fire  proof —adds  beauty  to 
the  silo.  Write  for  Catalog. 

J.  M.  Preston  Company 
Dept.  329(  Lansing  Mich. 

“J  Also  get  offer  on  Climax  Silage 
Cutters  and  Bidwell  Threshers 


Vitrified  Tile  SaS 


For  18  Year*  America’* 
Most  Famous  Silo 

and  exclusive  improve- 
ments,  covering  massive 
durable  construction,  rigid, 
storm-proof  anchor  system,  air¬ 
tight  hermetically-sealed  walls, 
perfect  fitting  doors. 

Uncle  Sam  Use*  Them 

The  National  Government 
and  the  most  successful  dairy¬ 
men  everywhere  use  the  Harder 
Silo.  Its  exclusive  features 
mean  sweeter,  fresher  silage, 
healthier  live  stock,  easier  feed¬ 
ing  all  winter. 

Write  for  free  Book 
“Sering  with  Silos” 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
.Box  11  CobleskilliN.Y. 


cow, 

one  that  (alls 
off  in  milk  and 
flesh;  the  one 
that  pulls  down  the  average  of  the  herd. 
You  can  make  her  produce  more.  You’ll 
surprise  yourself  if  you  try 

Carpenter’s 

NUTRIOTONE 

For  over  40  years  a  tried,  tested  and 
universally  approved  stock  tonic.  Made 
of  nature’s  tonic  herbs.  Concentrated. 
Not  a  lot  of  salts.  Economical.  A  little 
goes  far.  Steady  improvement  guaranteed. 

Try  It  30  Days  Free! 

Send  for  our  liberal  trial  offer.  Test  it  on 
that  worst  run-down  crilter.  Watch  her 
improve!  Colleges,  great  dairies  of  blooded 
stock  swear  by  NUTRIOTONE.  At  any 
good  dealer’s,  but  get  our  offer. 

’W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO. 

Box  50,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Elasy  Milking  and  a  Full  Pail 

are  the  natural  result  of  a  healthy  udder. 
When  s  cow  freshens,  her  udder  should  bo 
given  careful  attention.  Caked  Bag,  so  likely 
to  occur  then,  is  quickly  removed  by  apply¬ 
ing  Bag  Balm,  the  great  healing  ointment. 
Sores,  cuts,  chaps,  bruises,  cracks,  bunches 
and  inflammation  quickly  respond  to  its  heal¬ 
ing,  penetrating  effect.  Try  Bag  Balm  and 
you  will  never  be  without  it. 

Sold  by  f  ud  dealora  (od  druggUU,  In  l«rro  SOo 
package*.  Bead  for  booklet,  *^alry  Wrlaklei.” 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Lyndonvill*.  Vt. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  *' square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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unmarried  man  or  woman  is  considered  a 
head  of  a  family  if  supporting  dependent 
or  adopted  children. 

The  normal  tax  of  2  per  cent  begins  at 
.$1,000  for  single  persons  and  at  $2,000 
for  married  persons.  At  $8,000  another 
2  per  cent  is  added  for  single  persons  and 
at  $4,000  for  married  persons.  All  tax¬ 
able  income  above  $4,000  pays  4  per  cent. 


-All  above 

$5,000 

pay.s  a 

combined  nor- 

mal  and 

surtax 

as  per 

the  folloAviug 

table ; 

Snr- 

Xornial 

Retween 

— • 

tax. 

Tax. 

.$.5,000 

and 

.$7..500. 

.  1% 

4% 

7..500 

and 

10,000. 

.  2% 

4% 

lO.tKX) 

and 

12..500. 

.  .’1% 

4% 

12..500 

a  nd 

15.000. 

.  4% 

4% 

1,5.000 

and 

20.000. 

.  5% 

■  4% 

20.000 

and 

40.(Xt0. 

.  S% 

4% 

40.0(X) 

and 

<i0,(K)0. 

.  12% 

4% 

♦  •41,000 

and 

.SO.OOO. 

.  17% 

4% 

SO.OOO 

and 

lOO.OtXU 

.  22% 

4% 

1 0O.lXlO 

and 

1 .50.000 . 

.  27% 

4% 

1.50.000 

and 

200.000. 

.  .‘tlUc 

4% 

200.(X)0 

and 

2.50.(K)<>. 

■  .”>7  % 

4% 

250.000 

and 

.‘tOO.lMlO. 

.  42% 

4% 

800.000 

and 

.500,0(XI . 

.  40% 

4% 

.5(MI.0(X) 

and 

7.50.000. 

.  .50% 

4% 

7.50.0(X> 

and  1 

.<XH>.tXK>. 

.  55% 

4% 

I.UOO.OOO 

and  1. 

,500.000 . 

.  01 

4% 

l,500,fM)0 

and  2, 

.OlXI.OOO. 

.  '!2% 

4% 

A  bove  $2 

.OOO.fKlO . 

.  08% 

4% 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  less 
tlian  .”)0  i)er  cent  of  the  farmers  in  the 
United  States  keep  any  system  of  ac¬ 
counts.  The  new  income  tax  law  makes 
it  necessary  t'>  kee)»  some  simple  .set  of 
accounts  or  be  subject  to  a  jtossible  loss 
in  making  returns  to  the  (iovernment. 
There  should  be  an  inventory  of  the  farm, 
and  stock  and  machinery,  taken  at  the 
beginning  of  the  calendar  year.  This,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  snmi)lc  account  of  recei])ts 
and  disbursements,  will  enable  the  farmer 
to  make  :in  intelligent  and  coiaa-ct  re- 
tum.  F.  X.  c. 


Ground  Limestone  and  Inoculation 

In  the  early  Summer  of  1f)ld,  we 
plowed  and  thoroughly  harrowed  a  four- 
acre  patch  of  poor,  rather  gravelly  Dutch- 
e.ss  silt  loam  .soil.  The  previous  crop  was 
weeds,  and  poor  ones  at  that.  In  short, 
this  field  was  typical  of  ’‘rundown,  worn- 
out’’  Eastern  land. 

We  a))plied  two  tons  per  acre  of  gi-oiind 
limestone  and  on  .Tuly  10  of  the  year 
mentioned  drilled  in  a  mixture  of  .six 
pound.s  of  white  Sweet  clover,  five  pounds 
of  lied  clover  and  three  pounds  of  Alsike 
clover  seeds  per  acre.  As  a  fertilizer,  we 
used  2.50  pounds  of  acid  phosidiate  per 
acre.  We  inoculated  each  variety  of 
clover  seed  with  the  ))rop<'r  bacteria.  On 
about  one-third  of  the  field,  in  addition 
to  the  clover  seeds,  we  drilled  in  Soy 
bean  seeds  at  the  rate  of  two  pecks  i»er 
acre.  We  also  inoculated  the  Soy  bean 
seed. 

Two  mouths  after  sowing  we  began 
using  the  Soy  beans  and  the  Sweet  clove- 
growing  with  them  for  soiling.  We  had  a 
good  .strong  growth,  the  cattle  and  horsi's 
ate  it  clean  and  tl  eir  condition  improved 
while  we  used  it.  The  clover  the  follow'- 
ing  year  was  not  quite  so  good  on  this 
portion  of  the  field,  and  on  one  small  spot 
where  the  Soy  beans  were  e.specially 
heavy,  were  almost  drowned  out.  In  the 
.Summer  of  1017  we  cut  two  excellent 
crops  from  this  field.  The  first  crop  was 
Sweet  clover  and  Aksike  clover  nicely 
mixed.  The  second  was  almost  pure  Red 
I -lover. 

The  photographs  would  show  Avhat  an 
excellent  giowth  the  first  crop  made.  We 
used  a  small  portion  of  it  for  soiling.  The 
cattle  and  horses  ate  it  clean,  greatly  rel¬ 
ishing  it.  This  Winter,  .Tanuary,  lOl.S, 
we  are  feeding  the  hay  to  our  cows  and 
they  leave  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
coarsest  stems.  It  was  cut  when  much  of 
the  Sweet  clover  was  in  bloom.  Cut  ear¬ 
lier,  there  would  be  no  leavings.  We  ap- 
j>lied  no  manure  or  other  fertilizer  than 
the  lime  and  acid  phosphate.  Ground 
limestone,  inoculation  and  a  little  acid 
phosphate  did  the  trick. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  k.  tukw. 

R.  X.-YL — Unfortunately,  the  photo¬ 
graphs  were  so  dim  that  they  could  not 
be  engraved.  They  show  a  growth  of 
Swee':  clover  up  to  a  man’s  head.  We 
have  had  much  the  same  growth  on  our 
own  farm. 


\  GIKL  who  was  running  a  Uondon  bus 
was  making  out  hei-  first  report.  Under 
the  heading  “Accidents”  .she  stated: 
■’Bumped  into  an  old  gent.”  Under  the 
heading  “Remark.s”  she  said :  “Simply 
awful.” — Credit  I,ost. 
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The  ^ 

E,  G.  Staude  Mfg.  Co.,  ’ 
^594W.  Univeraty  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Please  send  me  your  two  books  and 
prove  to  me  that  I  can  profitably  use  & 
Itaude  Mak-a-Trautor  with  my  car. 


Name. 


Address 


Name  and  Model  of  My  Car 


**America*8 
Moat  Useful 
Farm  Implement 


BUSY 


Enlist  Y our  Ford 

Your  Country  Needs  It 

Increased  food  production  is  the  crying  need 
of  the  country.  More  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye  bar¬ 
ley — more  land  tinder  cultivation — more  productive  labor 
from  horses,  machinery  and  the  men  on  the  farms.  Effici¬ 
ency  and  greater  output  are  not  only  patriotic  duties,  but 
they  insure  increased  profits.  And  the 


We  are  co-operating  with  the 
U.  S.  Government  in  the  in¬ 
creased  food  production 
through  greater  acreage  and 
increased  yield  per  acre.  The 
Staude  Mak-a-Tractor  will 
help  you  solve  these  problenxs. 


Mak-a-lractor 

(Trademark  Mak-a  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office  and  Principal  Foreien  Countries) 

Price  $225  Fe  Oe  B«  PSUl 

Stands  today  as  the  farmers  first  and  strongestally  in  the  battle 
for  food  supremacy.  Put  that  Ford  to  work.  Remember  you 
have  two-thirds  of  a  tractor  already  in  y<Jur  car.  A  Staude  com¬ 
pletes  the  job  and  does  double  the  work.  It  releases  20  acres  for 
food  for  men  that  otherwise  go  to  feed  that  four-horse  team. 

Making  Good  With  7,000  Fanners 

The  triumph  of  the  Staude  Mak-a-Tractor  has  been 

so  tremendous  that  any  possible  doubts  of  its  efficiency  have 
been  swept  away  by  the  tidal  wave  of  popular  approval.  The 
enthusiastic  praise  from  users  everywhere  is  the  most  convinc¬ 
ing  evidence  that  it  has  more  than  justified  every  prediction 
made  for  it.  Thousands  of  farmers  can  testify  that  the  Staude 
has  stood  up  well  under  the  most  grueling  test  in  all  kinds  of 
farm  work  and  heavy  hauling. 

More  Work  — Less  Cost 

It  does  continuously  —  24  hours  a  day  if  necessary  —  the 
work  of  four  horses  at  the  cost  of  feeding  one.  It  plows  an  acre 
with  lc.ss  than  two  gallons  of  gasoline  —  is  easy  to  at  t.-ioh  and  oper¬ 
ate —  can  l)e_nsed  on  Fords,  Overlands,  Chevrolets  and  other  cars  — 
is  detached  in  20  minutes,  permitting  the  use  of  your  car  on  the 
road— nothing  to  get  out  of  order  or  require  adjustment. 

Master  of  All  the  Farm  Work 

Attached  in  a  few  minutes  to  your  automobile, 
the  Staude  Make-a-Tractor  will  do  your  plowing, 
seeding,  reaping,  binding  and  hauling.  Equipped 
with  the  Belt  Power  Attachment,  it  does  your 
sawing,  grinding,  shelling,  feed  chopping, 
pumping  and  any  other  work  that  an 
&-10  H.  P.  farm  engine  could  do. 


I  plowed  190  acre*  with  my  Staade 
•t  a  cost  of  less  than  60  conts  an 
acre.  My  car  is  just  aa  srood  as  ever 
and  the  ensine  don’t  beat.  1  used 
about  one  Quart  of  water  a  day.  1 
plowed  6  acres  a  day.  where  I  could 
only  plow  6  acres  with  6  horses  on 
the  iranff.  It  does  the  work  of  six 
horses  and  not  four. 

J.  S.  Welter,  Grafton,  N.  1>. 


t  cot  all  my  wheat.  450  acres,  with 
a  Staude  Mak-a-IYactor  and  am 
plowioff  10  acres  a  day  at  the  pres* 
ent  time  with  a  14  inch  ffsngr.  and 
don’t  have  any  trouble  with  It  beat* 
iofiT  and  it  doesn*  damage  the  car  aa 
roocb  as  ninnina  on  the  road. 

A.  ChristophorsoD,  Flaxville,  Moot* 


My  Staude  Bdak-a-Traetor  pulled  • 
i4*disc  frraia  drill  over  200  arres  ot 
newly  broken  prairie  sod.  pulled  • 
S-scction  harrow  over  200  acres  and 
ue  same  drill  over  460  acres  mora 
land— all  newly  broken  sod.  1  aver* 
Med  2  1/2  acres  per  hour  with  tha 
drill.  It  has  proven  absolutely  sat* 
Isfactory, 

Carl  F.  Errebo,  Garden  Clty»  Kan, 


X  hsTe  polled  two  10-fnch  plows  In 
sod  for  five  boura  and  4  tons  on  tha 
^ad  for  eight  miles  with  my  Stauda 
Mak-a-Triwjtor  and  tha  engine  never 
boiled.  1  don’t  sea  that  It  hurta 
the  ear  and  it  will  do  all  the  com* 
pany  claims. 

C.  F.  HARRI8, 

Orange  Lake,  N.T, 

Send  this 
Coupon 


Let  Us  Prove  What  We  Say 

Get  ready  to  meet  the  shortage  in  farm  help  and  horses.  Put  ^ 
your  farm  on  an  increased  pro<luction  and  efficiency  basis.  Fill  out  the  cou¬ 
pon  and  get  our  two  free  books  by  return  mail.  Read  the  statements  of  some 
of  the  thousands  of  Mak-a-Tractor  owners.  Find  out  how  YOU  can  increase 
output  and  prollts  and  decrease  cost  of  production. 

Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  today~NOW— while  it*s  before  you. 

The  E.  G.  Sta,ude  Mf  g.  Company 

2594 W.  University  Ave,,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


1  have  Kot  my  Staade  Mak-a-Tractor  belt 


vu*  i,v  UWrUB  ill  OHO  OSy,  SOmO  89 

largo  os  14  inches  in  diameter  and  all  tbreo 
men  could  lift.  1  say  it  is  great. 

Glenn  C.  Wood,  Umaville,  Ohio, 


Save  Agents  Profits 

DIRICO  and  STANDARD  Siloa  have 
etways  been  famous  for  their  uniform  high 
Quality  and  exclueive  features.  The  strongest 
and  tightest  construction.  Safe  steel  ladder 
Sure  anchorage.  Money  back  guarantee 
Send  for  free  catalog,  price#  and  the  most 
liberal  offer  we  ever  made  for  early  orders. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN,  MAINE 


Barns  &  Silos 

Special  Prices  for 
Winter  Orders 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

N«rth  T«nawaiida,  N.  Y. 


CII  SAVE  MONEY 

Oll.^V/0  b;  buying  NOW. 

Lumber  is  hard  to  get  and  price  is 
climbing  higher.  Llberul  ea-h 
^  and  early  ehipiiientdiseouiitit. 
Take  no  chances  on  late  del¬ 
iveries  this  year.  A  Cllobo 
8llo  isyour  bestbetthisyear. 
.4dju9tabl8  door-frame  with 
ladder  combined.  n-fooi 
e.\ten8ion  Roof  makes  com¬ 
plete  silo  with  loss  expense. 
\V  Indow  free. 

Buy  Now — Ship  Now— Pay 
Now— Save  Now — Write  Now. 


GLOBE  SILO  CO..  2-12  Willow  St,  Sidney.  N.Y. 


Unadllla  Silos  ^ 

Are  TrustworthgiM 


A  uoy  |M;iivtviy.  ic«* 

turcB  which  make  them  faniouM  for  sinipHcUy, 
durability  and  couveiiieuce  explained  in  well 
illustrated  catalog.  Send  for  early  order  dis¬ 
counts  and  agency  offer.  Address  Box  C* 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Unadilla,  N.Y.  or  De«  Moines,  la. 


Green  Mountain 

SILOS 

are  built  to  stay.  Best  materials 
and  workmanship  maintain  the 
Green  Mountain  reputation  for 
quality.  Creosote  dipped  staves, 
close-ntting,  safe-like  doors,  and 
new  guy-wire  anchorage  sys¬ 
tem  make  a  perfect  silo. 
Write  for  deseriptive  fold- 
ers.  Saveby  ordering  early. 
Tht  CRFAMERY  PACKASE  MFe.CO. 
338IWMI  St..  Rutland.  VU 


BEFORE  YOU  BUV  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop— 
continuous  open-door  front— air*ti^ht  door  and  p<S^ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features,  Tk# 
luteroatienal  SUoCo,>  1.13  Flood  Bldg.,ll«adviMr.Fa, 
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Concrete  feeding- floor 


There’s  going  to  be  big  mone}'  in  jinrk — ham — ^bacon — 
this  coming  year,  and  )'ou  know  liow  easy  it  is  to  raise. 
France  wants  it;  England  wants  it;  America  needs  it. 
By  all  means  raise  plenty  and  of  the  best  quality. 

Build  a  concrete  feeding- floor 

It  saves  feed.  It  is  easily  cleaned.  Helps  keep  hogs 
healthy — that  means  more  and  better  pork.  Quickly 
saves  its  cost. 

You  can  easily  build  it  }'ourself.  You  probably  have  sand 
and  pebbles  on  your  own  place.  A  floor  i8  x  20  feet — 
5  inches  thick,  with  1 6-inch  curb,  5  inches  wide — requires 
only  40  bags  of  cement  (ask  )'Our  dealer  what  this  will  cost), 
80  cubic  feet  sand  and  i6o  cubic  feet  pebbles  or  gravel. 

Use  Atlas  Portland  Cement 

Its  high  uniform  quality  and  the  plain  instructions  in  the  new  Atlas 
Farm  Book — make  it  easy  for  you  to  build ; 

watering- trough  barn  floor  barn  approach 

manure  pit  foundation  dipping  vat 

sidewalk  garage  fence  posts 

feeding  trough  cellar  floor  root  cellar 
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A  Plea  for  the  School  Law 


a’uE  Atlas  Portland  Cembnt  Co.i  30  Broad  Street,  New  N  ork,  or  Coni  Exchange  Bank  Luildiug,  Chicago. 

Send  free  Atlas  Farm  Book.  I  e.xpect  to  build  a _ _ _ 

Name  and  Address _ _ _ _ — - 


on  this  fine  buggy. 

a  I  give  you  a  2-year  guar- 
\  y  antee  and  a  30-day  free 

1  Spread  test.  I  built  a  big  stock 
,  buggies  before  materials  advanced— 

you  get  the  benefit— my  1918  prices  prove  it. 

I  SPLIT  HICKORY  BUCRIES 

are  known  everywhere  for  their  superior  Style* 

flntflhand  durability.  My  direct-from- 
factory  boIIIdr  plan  and  biflr  output  aayo  X 

you  money.  Over  260|00p  in  use  — “  tho 
I  moet  popular  buerfirics  built* 

I  Catalog  FREE-eend  for  it  today— 
shows  overlSO  styles  to  select  from 
I  and  tells  how  1  save  you  from  $2?/ 

I  up*  A  postal  brinsTS  it—postpald.^ 

I  M.  C.  PHELPS.  Pres. 

I  THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFC.  CO. 

I  Station  290  Columbui,  Ohio 


J  With  this  wonderful  new  Llb- 
jfbay  Automatic  Water  Bowl. 

*  Each  bowl  controls  own  water 
'supply.  Animal  moves  lever, 
fopening  water  valve,  when  it 
2  starts  to  drink.  Lever 
fs wings  back  closing  valve 
/  when  animal  stops  drinking. 
'No  float  tank  TMuired.  Bowls 
^  may  be  put  at  different  heights 
or  in  any  stall  or  pen.  Cannot 


.  overflow;  cannot  get  out  of  order; 
almost  no  water  left  in  bowl.  Most 
sanitary  bowl  ever  sold.  Prevents  spread  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases.  Increased  milk  yield  quickly 
pays  back  cost.  Saves  labor;  saves^ 
feed.  Write  today.  If  interested  in  — eJ 
Stanchions,  Stalls,  Carriers,  etc.,, 
ask  for  General  Catalog.  Sent  free. 

C.  A.  LIBBEY  COMPANY 

280  Marlon  St.  ■  Oshkosh,  Wis, 


HOGS  ADVANCE 
200  PER  CENT 

Buyers  at  Chicago  are  paying  as  high 
as  18(^  per  pound  for  iive  hogs,  the  highest 
price  in  history.  Compared  with  two  years 
ago,  this  is  an  advance  of  200%.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  strong  and  sure  to  continue.  Here  is  the 
opportunity  of  a  iifetime  to  secure  big  returns. 

Feed  your  pigs 

Reichard’s  Digester  Tankage 

and  watch  ’em  grow  into  dollars.  This  superior  brand  of  tankage  supplies  the  necessary  mus¬ 
cle  and  bone-building  materials  lacking  in  all  grain  feeds.  It  insures  health,  perfect  digestion, 
quick  and  even  development  and  makes  big  profits  sure.  You  can’t  afford  to  do  without  it. 

The  sensational  Berkshire  boar  shown  above — Majestic  Mammoth  229500 — weighed  407  lbs. 
at  seven  months  of  age.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Carter,  \\'est  Chester,  Pa.,  who  regularly 
fed  him  Reichard’s  Digester  Tankage. 

Write  for  samples  of  tankage,  prices  and  interesting  booklet,  FREE. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD  15  W.  Lawrence  St.*  Allentown*  Pa. 


I  note  from  rending  not  only  The 
R.  X.-V.  but  other  paper.s  as  well,  that 
there  is  a  strong  note  of  protest  against 
the  new  township  school  law.  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  I  cannot  (pialify  as  a  juryman 
who  has  never  thought  about  or  heard 
the  case  discussed.  It  is  true  that  I 
happen  to  be  the  chairman  of  our  local 
town  hoard,  and  for  the  past  five  months 
I  have  h:id  occasion  to  deal  with  and  to 
think  a  good  deal  about  the  law.  There 
are  reasons  why  I  am  somewhat  preju¬ 
diced  in  favor  of  the  law.  It  is  iterhaps 
one  of  my  natural  mental  defects  that 
when  I  want  advice  on  any  suhjt'ct  I  turn 
to  those  who  are  supposed  to  he  exi)erts. 
When  I  want  h'gal  advice  I  do  not  ask 
tlie  local  chcese-maker.  and  if  I  need 
medical  attention  I  do  not  consult  the 
village  blacksmith.  I>y  the  s’ame  token. 
!when  T  .«eek  advice  on  (>ducational  topics, 
i  very  naturall.v  turn  to  the  gentlemen 
who  have  their  offices  in  the  splendid 
educational  building  on  Capitol  Hill  in 
Albany,  because  they  have  made  it  their 
business  to  tlTink  about  these  problems 
for  many  years,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of 
i  expert  knowhalge.  Now  I  am  willing 
, to  admit  that  these  men,  like  all  enthusi¬ 
asts,  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  dollar 
and  are  inclined  to  put  what  they  believe 
I  to  be  school  efficiency  ahead  of  taxes, 
'yet  I  cannot  hut  think  that  they  are  edu¬ 
cated,  patriotic,  high-minded  gentlemen 
who  '  very  earnestly  and  '  sincerely  and 
tinselfishly  desire  the  best  good  of  the 
rural  schools  of  the  State.  I  think  I  am 
;  also,  correct  when  I  state  that,  the  law  in 
its  main  outlines  at  least  had  the  approval 
lof  the  New  York  State  Hrange.  which  is 
j  supnosed  to  he  the  clearing  house  for 
: agricultural  legislation. 

1  I  believe  the  opposition  is  coming 
I  mainly  from  two  sources — one  being  that 
rather  numerous  class  who  are  mentally 
i.so  con-stmeted  that  they  are  constitution- 
Uilly  opposed  to  anything  they  do  not  nn- 
iderstand,  and  then  there  is  vociferous 
!  opposition  to  the  law  on  the  part  of  those 
iwho  have  been  touched  in  that  most  sensi- 
jtive  part  of  their  anatomy — the  pocket 
I  nerve.  I  believe  that  an  attitude  of  open- 
!  minded  toleration  toward  that  which  we 
!do  not  iinderstiind  is  commendable  aftd  I 
ifurtht'r  insist  that  if  this  new  law  retilly 
:me:tns  increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
'onr  country  schools,  we  cannot  afford  to 
lay  too  nitich  stress  on  an  incidental  in¬ 
crease  in  the  tax  rate. 

I  I’lease  note  that  this  law  sets  in  mo¬ 
tion  no  large  amount  of  new  or  expensive 
I  machinery.  No  matter  how  our  rural 
I  schools  are  administered,  this  cost  is 
bound  to  increase  along  with  everything 
else,  and  we  cannot  expect  anything  else. 
Outside  of  a  clerk  that  may  receive  from 
$50  to  .$.‘100.  and  a  treasurer  that  may 
I  serve  without  charge  (an  officer  of  a 
.local  hank  may  do  this  free  in  considera- 
ition  of  the  town  placing  the  school  funds 
jin  his  custody)  or  may  receive  a  small 
salary,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
j  schools  should  cost  more  Ilian  under  the 
iold  system.  But  teachers’  wages  have 
igone  up.  although,  less  than  in  almost 
!any  other  calling — also  there  has  been  an 
increase  for  janitor  service  and  for  fuel, 
supplies  and  rejialrs.  It  is  true  tluit  the 
Dejiartment,  of  Education  has  established 
a  policy  looking  tow:ird  tin'  adoiition  of 
sanitiiry  toih'ts  ;uid  ahso  for  instruction 
in  physical  training  and  the  princijiles  of 
elomt'iitary  hygiene.  I  really  believe  that 
.sanitation*,  decency  and  even  eommon 
morals  rt'ipiire  some  changes  in  onr  oft- 
times  unspeakable  school  jirivy.  I’hysical 
(raining  hapiiens  to  antedate  the  towiishiit 
law,  but  incidentally  I  may  say  that  if 
the  expense  of  a  suitable  instructor  can 
be  dividt'd  between  three  or  four  towns, 
the  cost  per  district  will  not  be  heavy, 
and  I  really  believe  that  if  we  are  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  secure  a  sympathetic  and 
tactful  teacher  who  can  look  after  the 
children's  eyes  and  straighten  up  their 
sliouldors  and  give  some  t'lementary  in¬ 
struction  in  jiersonal  and  family  hygiene, 
it  will  be  worth  more  than  the  cost.  The 
fundamental  itrinciides  of  the  township 
law  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  sen¬ 
tence,  viz. :  It  makes  the  township  the 
unit  of  school  organization  for  luirposes 
of  taxation  and  administration,  and  it 
vests  the  control  in  the  hands  of  a  body 
of  live  trustees  instead  of  a  trustee  for 
each  district.  We  hear  the  curious  state¬ 
ment  that  this  bill  will  transfer  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  schools  to  Albany,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  tlu'se  five  trustees  are  :th- 
solutely  supreme  in  questions  of  local  ad¬ 
ministration.  They  surt'ly  need  not.  and 
in  many  cases  will  not,  eonsolidate  a 
single  district  or  close  a  single  school. 

will  he  as  easily  voted  out 
town  clerk  or  the  village 
if  they  are  unresponsive 
will,  there  is  the  ballot 


These  five  men 
of  office  as  the 
constable,  and 
to  the  poi)nl:ir 


for  the  one  reason  that  he  was  not  pres¬ 
ent  to  decline  the  ‘‘honor.’’  while  quite  as 
often  he  has  been  chosen  because  of  his 
recognized  ability  to  drive  a  hard  bargain 
in  hiring  a  teaelier  at  the  lowest  possible 
wage  without  reference  to  their  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

The  nltimatf'  test  of  any  educational 
law  is  this :  Does  it  secure  school  ef¬ 
ficiency'/  Surely  this  (piestion  cannot  he 
answered  at  the  end  of  five  months  of 
partial  trial,  and  I  do  not  jiropose  to 
debate  it.  I  wish  the  law  might  have  :i 
year  or  two  of  fair  trial  and  then  if  cer- 
tiiin  changes  seem  desirable  (as  Avill  prob- 
:il)ly  be  the  case),  it  can  be  amended. 

IBit  there  is  one  outstanding  jirinciple 
of  the  law  that  is  fundamentally  souml. 
and  does  not  admit  of  debate,  and  that  is 
the  idea  of  making  the  township  the  unit 
of  school  taxation,  because  it  puts  the 
burden  on  those  best  able  to  be:ir  it.  and 
hence  makes  for  what  we  have  learned  to 
call  “social  justice.’’  If  a  farmer  - lives 
in  a  district  where  lands  are  valuable, 
where  population  is  fairly  dense,  and 
where  the  amount  of  taxable  property  is 
fairly  large,  he  will  surely  pay  more  taxes 
than  ever  before.  On  the  other  lutnd.  if 
he  lives  in  a  remote  locality,  where  farms 
are  .scattered  :uid  land  value.s  low.  and 
where,  in  the  past  the  maintaining  of  his 
poor  school  has  meant  a  heavy  bui’den.  he 
will  surely  he  snriirised  at  his  decreased 
tax  rate,  but  unfortunately  he  is  not 

likely  to  take  the  trouble  to  write  the 

papers  about  it  or  to  express  his  aiiprecia- 
tion  to  the  department  at  Albany.  Tin* 
law  puts  into  effect  tlu*  socialistic  dic¬ 

tum,  “From  every  man  according  to  his 
ability.’’ 

Now  for  a  concrete  example.  I  live  in 
School  District  No.  4.  Township  of  (’ohle- 
.skill,  N.  Y.  It  is  open  country  with  the 
farms  of  moderate  value  and  fairly  closely 
settled,  but  there  is  no  village  and  no 
railroads  or  corporations  to  swell  onr 

valuation  for  taxation.  The  district  tax- 
roll  is  about  $1‘J0.CKM).  I.ast  year  our 
school  tax  rate  was  BS  cents  per  hundred 
dollars  and  this  year  it  will  he  52  cents, 
and  by  that  tokt'ii  I  tun  entitled  to  be 
opposed  to  the  scliool  hiw  because  it  costjs 
me  several  extra  dollars.  But  on  the 
other  hand.  District  No.  S  in  this  sainc 
town  lies  high  up  on  rugged  hills  with 
poor  and  scattered  farms  and  a  total 
valuation  of  only  ,$1!1,()00.  Last  year 
those  burdened  farmers,  out  of  their  pov- 
errty  paid  a  school  tax  of  J?!..’!.’’.  This 
year  their  rate  will  be  the  same  as  mine. 
52  cents.  I  believe  that  social  justice 
demands  that  the  richer  and  more  able 
districts  shall  help  to  hear  the  special 
burdens  of  the  remote  and  less  able.  ^  1 
am  sure  that  every  voter  of  District  No. 
8  will  be  enthusiastic  over  the  new  law. 

T  do  not  believe  the  law  is  perfect.  I 
think  some  minor  features  ma.v  he  re¬ 
vamped.  T  do  not  believe  it  will  bring 
in  the  educational  millenium.  but  I  do 
know  that  there  is  a  great  outci’y  before 
anyone  is  .seriously  hurt  and  I  wish  onr 
farm  people  might  keep  an  open  mind, 
call  it  at  least  an  hone.st,  well-meant 
effort  toward  lietter  things,  and  wait  a 
year  or  two  to  .see  if  it  will  not  justify 
itself.  JAKED  VAX  WAGEXEX,  JK. 


Buffalo  Markets 


box  and  universal  suffrage.  A  hoard  of 
five  men  from  your  own  town,  not  chosen 
from  Albany  and  not  self-periietuative, 
hilt  chosen  by  the  ballots  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  introduc¬ 
ing  “the  Prussian  system  into  the  control 
of  the  rural  schools.” 

Now  ill  theory  the  old  system  of  choos¬ 
ing  the  local  trustee  was  an  ideal  example 
of  home  rule,  but  in  luaictice  it  was  often 
a  joke.  There  are  many  districts  where 
in  practice  it  w:i.s  hard  to  get  enough 
electors  in  attendance  at  the  annual 
school  meeting  to  go  through  the  fonn  of 
selecting  the  officers.  Very  often  the 
office  of  trustee  has  been  “put  oil”  a  man 


Regularly  once  a  wet'k  through  .lanuary 
the  thermometer  went  to  zero  or  there¬ 
abouts.  Foi’  that  reason  potatoes  went 
to  $1,.50  per  hu.  for  best  grades  with  a 
good  many  frosted,  for  which  a  jirice  of 
(iOc  per  bu,  has  been  made.  .Jersey  sweets 
are  scarce  at  $2.50  per  hamper. 

Aiiples  are  not  so  much  affected  by  the 
weather,  being  still  half  a  dollar  lower 
than  last  Winter,  owing  to  tlie  big  West¬ 
ern  crop.  (Quotations  an*  $4.25  to  .$0.50 
per  bbl..  Kings  and  .Tonathans  h*ading. 
Box  apph's  are  $1.75  to  $2.75  i»er  box. 
Spitz  leading.  Onions  are  easy  :it  OOc  to 
$i.S0  per  bu.  for  Western  and  $1..50  to 
$2.25  for  home-grown.  Beans  are  also 
quoted  as  easy,  but  the  price  runs  up  to 
$8.50  to  $0  per  bu..  with  few  in  market. 

I’rices  of  vegetables  are  naturally 
strong  and  demand  good,  for  the  effort 
to  save  wheat  and  meat  drives  tlu'  buyer 
to  them,  ('ahhage  is)  not  high,  though, 
being  only  $.‘>.75  to  $4  per  100  lbs.,  with 
some  new  Florida  offering  at  $.’!  per 
hamper.  A  few  wax  beans  sell  at  $8  to 
$0  Iier  hamper  and  Florida  lettuce  is  $2 
to  ,$5.;*)0  per  hamper.  Some  home-grown 
lettuce  is  00c  to  05c  jier  two-doz.  box  and 
curly  endive  is  40c  to  (ioe  pci‘  box.  Beets 
are '$1.‘25  to  $l.ij0 ;  carrots.  $1  to  $1..50; 
parsnips.  00c  to  $1.10;  purple-top  turnips, 
75c  to  $1.2.5,  all  per  bu.  Hothouse  cu¬ 
cumbers  are  $2  per  doz. ;  Floridas.  $4.50 
to  $5.50  per  Ciirrier.  Parsley  is  25c  to 
40c;  radishes,  22c  to  25c shallots.  25c 
to  40c ;  vegetable  oyster,  75e  to  OOc,  all 
jier  doz.  bunches.  Hubbard  squash  is 
$4.50  to  $5  per  100  lbs.;  yellow  turnips, 
$1.75  per  bbl.  Both  squash  and  turnip 
are  of  exceptionally  fine  quality  this  Win¬ 
ter.  This  market  buys  both  largely  from 
a  single  locality,  where  quality  is  known 
to  be  good.  Celery  is  40c  to_$l  per  doz. 
and  tomatoes  are  $1  to  $1.75  per  10-lb. 
hothouse  basket  and  $4.50  to  $0  per 
Cuban  crate. 

Butter  is  weak  at  4Sc  to  55c  for  cream¬ 
ery.  42c  to  50c  for  dairy,  38e  to  4Sc  for 
crocks  and  3.Sc  to  35c  for  poor  butter  ; 
oleomargarine.  27c  per  lb.  Cheese  is 
steady  at  27c  to  2Sc  for  fancy  domestit', 
25c  to  2Gc  for  good.  28c  to  30c  for  lim- 
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burger.  Eggs  are  fair  for  high  grades, 
firm  for  storage,  at  01c  to  65c  for  hen¬ 
nery,  SOc  for  State  candled  and  50e  for 
storage. 

Poultry  is  firm,  -with  some  sorts  of  live 
miming  up  to  dressed,  but  generally 
about  .‘?c  lower.  Dressed  is  34c  to  .3Sc 
for  turkey.  27c  to  .32c  for  fowl.  28c  to 
.32c  for  chicken.  24c  to  25c  for  old  roost¬ 
ers.  20c  to  .31c  for  ducks  and  24c  to  27c 
for  gee.se.  Ttabbits  are  05c  to  70c  for 
cotton  tails  and  .$1  to  .81.50  for  jacks,  per 
pair.  33ie  weather  keeps  hay  high  at 
,$20  to  .$.30  for  the  various  grades  of  Tim- 
f)th.v  on  track.  J.  w.  c. 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Feeding  Chicory;  Soy  Beans 

1.  I  am  going  to  raise  100  pigs.  I 
have  about  300  chicory  or  French  endive 
roots.  AVould  you  advise  me  to  feed  it 
to  pigs?  How  Avould  you  feed,  raw  or 
cooked?  2.  AA’hen  is  the  best  time  to 
raise  Soy  beans  for  green  manure?  M^ould 
you  adHse  me  to  put  lime  on  the  same 
ground?  When  shall  I  put  it  on  the 
ground?  It  was  in  cow  pasture  for  10 
years.  I  plowed  it  twice  and  had  fodder 
corn  on  it.  Are  Soy  beans  good  for  hay? 

E.  V. 

1.  The  roots  you  speak  of  had  best  be 
fed  cooked  to  pigs. 

2.  Undoubtedly  the  land  you  mention 
otU  be  better  adapted  to  the  growing  of 
Soy  beans  if  land  is  limed.  The  lime  can 
be  applied  any  time  after  snow  goes.  A 
good  time  to  apply  it  is  in  the  Fall.  In 
using  Soy  beans  for  green  manure,  they 
should  be  planted  so  an  entire  season  will 
not  be  lost.  If  planted  early  in  Spi’ing 
they  can  be  turned  under  and  Winter  rye 
sown  in  Fall,  for  example,  as  an  early 
crop  of  hay  or  oats  and  peas  can  be 
taken  off  land  and  beans  planted  and 
plowed  under  before  frost.  IT.  L.  J. 


Ration  for  Guernseys 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
my  grade  Gueimseys?  For  roughage  I 
<an  feed  corn  fodder,  mixed  clover  and 
Timothy  hay,  and  Alfalfa,  each  once  a 
day.  1  have  oats  and  can  buy  wheat 
bran  for  .$1.40  per  cw^t.  Middlings.  $1.80 
))er  cwt..  and  oilmeal  for  $.3  per  cwt. 
Other  feeds  are  too  high.  .7.  w.  B. 

N-w  York. 

h'eed  all  the  roughage  cows  will  clean 
up  and  make  grain  ration  two  parts 
g'-  .1  oats,  one  part  bran,  one  part 

.  iiings  and  two  parts  oil  meal.  It  will 
^  necessary  to  feed  that  much  oil  nieal 
to  get  the  proper  amount  of  protein  into 
the  ration.  Add  1  per  cent  salt  to  mix¬ 
ture  in  making  it  up.  Feed  a  pound  of 
the  mixture  to  .3’/^  to  4  pounds  of  milk 
j)roduced  daily.  H.  F-  >7. 


Ground  Buckwheat  for  Cows 

What  is  the  value  ground  buckw’heat 
as  a  feed  for  cows  giving  milk?  How  can 
I  improve  this  feed  ration?  One  part 
ground  buckwheat,  .$,3.40  cwt. ;  two  parts 
ground  oats.  $2.70  cwt. ;  three  parts  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $2.05  cwt.  The  above  parts 
are  used  by  measure  not  by  weight. 
Itough'age  consists  of  good  silage,  also 
gf)od  clover  hay.  I  have  14  dairy  cows. 

(leauga  County,  O.  E.  I..  Y. 

Ground  buckwheat  is  a  good  feed  for 
cows  when  mixed  with  other  feeds  to 
form  proi)er  ration.  The  grain  ration  as 
you  are  feediiig  it  is  well  balanced  to  suit 
your  roughage.  If  you  can  get  gluten  feed 
as  cheap  as  cottonseed.  I  would  drop  out 
oue  part  cottonseed  and  add  one  part 
gluten  feed.  Oats  are  a  good  feed  to  give 
variety  and  bulk  to  ration,  but  cows  fre- 
fpiently  tire  of  them  and  they  are  not  a 
])articularly  strong  feed  for  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  33ie  addition  of  the  gluten^  feed 
should  strengthen  the  ration  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  IT.  F.  .7. 


Feeding  Questions 

1.  Can  fresh  blood  be  feed  to  poultry 
with  good  result  instead  of  beef  scrajis? 
2.  I  can  buy  very  reasonably,  a  house  125 
by  10,  with  plenty  windows  on  one  side 
on  this  ho.ise,  if  that  will  be  good  for  a 
])oultry  hou.se,  and  how  many  chickens  I 
can  keep  in?  3.  How  big  chicken  park 
sliould  be  built  to  the  size  of  building  men- 
tioiH'd  above?  4.  I  have  four  cows  and 
two  horses.  I  ligure  to  keej)  them  all 
year  covered  in  bjirn  (because  $500  an 
acre  land  seems  to  me  is  too  expensive  to 
imt  in  pas'ttirel.  How  big  silo  should  I 
liave  to  build?  Cows  weight  is  1.000 
l)ounds;  horses  1.400  pounds.  5.  What 
will  be  th(*  best  ration  to  feed  the  cows 
and  horses,  combined  with  silage,  man¬ 
gels,  carrots?  0.  AVhat  is  the  best  feed 
for  cows  in  Summer  when  they  are  kept 
in  the  barn?  F.  p. 

Alich. 

1.  Fresh  blood  made  into  a  mash  by 
juixing  with  wheat  bran  is  a  good  substi¬ 
tute  for  beef  scrap.  It  is  usually  a  good 
plan  to  allow  three  to  four  square  feet  of 
space  per  bird.  33iis  being  the  case  you 
could  house  500  birds  in  a  house  125  by  10 
feet.  A  range  at  least  twice  the  size  of 
house  should  be  provided. 

2.  Figuring  30  pounds  per  head  for  300 
days  you  would  need  a  silo  that  would 
hold  25  to  .30  tons  of  silage.  I  have  fig¬ 
ured  that  cows  would  be  taken  off  silage 
in  .Tune  and  put  on  oats  and  peas.  This 
makes  an  excellent  soiling  croji.  Silgge 
feeding  could  then  be  resumed  until  corn 


fodder  is  ready,  when  they  could  be  fed 
for  a  month  on  green  fodder,  or  you  could 
use  some  clover  and  have  a  piece  of  mil¬ 
let  coming  on  after  oats  and  peas  were 
gone,  and  not  feed  .silage  until  after  corn 
fodder  is  gone  in  Fall.  Cows  may  also  be 
fed  silage  the  year  round  with  good  suc- 
ce.s.s,  thus  avoiding  soiling  crops.  Some 
hay_  would  be  fed  as  in  Winter,  whether 
soiling  crops  wei-e  used  or  not. 

.3.  For  the  horses,  feed  two  or  three 
pounds  of  carrots  a  day  and  12  to  15 
ixunids  of  good  Timothy  or  mixed  hay. 
Alake  gi'ain  ration  equal  parts  corn  and 
oats. 

4.  Feed  cows  20  to  ,30  pounds  of  silage 
per  head  daily  and  10  to  15  pounds  <man- 
gels.  with  what  hay  they  will  clean  up.  The 
grain  depends  upon  the  kind  of  hay  fed. 
but  a.ssumiug  you  will  have  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa.  hay,  a  grain  ration  of  one  paid  corn- 
meal.  three  parts  bran,  one  part  gluten 
and  one  and  one-half  parts  cottonseed  or 
oil  meal  will  fill  the  bill.  Grain  should 
be  fed  at  rate  of  a  pound  to  .37/4  to  4 
pounds  of  milk  produced  daily,  and  one 
per  cent  salt  should  be  added  to  grain 
mixture  in  making  it  up.'  ii.  F,  J. 


Dairy  Ration 

I  have  20  head  of  Holstein  cattle.  I 
am  feeding  corn  and  cob  meal,  gluten  and 
oil  meal.  Can  you  tell  me  of  a  ration 
better  for  milk  and  flesh?  They  are  j>ist 
starting  to  get  fresh.  av.  t.  jV. 

Pennsylvania. 

Alake  grain  ration  tlu’ee  parts  corn  and 
cob  meal,  one  part  gluten  feed,  one  iiart 
bran  and  two  parts  oil  meal.  This  should 
stimulate  milk  flow  and  keep  cows  in  good 
condition.  ir.  F.  j. 


Scalded  Grain 

Which  is  the  better  way  to  feed  grain 
to  cows,  dry  or  scalded?  I  feed  scalded 
wheat  middlings,  about  one  quart  to 
every  two  quarts  of  milk.  Do  you  think 
cottonseed  meal  and  middlings  would 
pi’oduce  more  cream?  I  make  butter  and 
use  the  skim-milk  for  the  poultry  and 
pigs.  I  have  several  calves  six  months 
old.  I  give  them  one-half  quart,  scalded 
middlings  in  a  pail  of  warm  water,  morn¬ 
ing  ami  night.  They  are  growing  well 
and  look  fine.  Is  there  a  better  ration  for 
young  stock?  ir,  w.  M. 

Connecticut. 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  scald  grain  for 
dairy  cows.  It  can  be  fed  dry.  A  better 
ration  would  be  two  parts  bran,  one  part 
middlings  and  two  parts  cottonseed  meal. 
Add  one  part  gluuten  feed  if  you  can 
get  it.  There  are  a  number  of  different 
rations  that  can  be  used  for  calf_  feeding  ; 
if  you  are  succeeding  in  keeping  your 
calves  in  good  growing  condition  I  should 
not  change.  ir.  F.  ,7. 


Founder 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  been  foundered 
in  his  two  front  feet.  He  Avas  out  oh 
l>asture  for  tAvo  months,  but  is  still  very 
lame;  have  had  his  shoes  off.  Is  there 
any  chance  of  his  getting  better?  He  is 
only  eight  years  old.  and  I  Avould  like  to 
knoAV  AA'hat  treatment  to  give  him,  if  any. 

XcAv  Y'ork.  R.  G.  ir. 

It  is  probable  that  the  soles  have 
“dropped”  from  alteration  of  the  pedal 
bone  Avithin  the  horny  box  of  the  hoof. 
If  so,  you  Avill  find  the  .soles  bulging  doAvn- 
Avai’d  at  the  ppint  of  the  frog  and  tliis  part 
is  very  sensitive  Avhen  lightly  struck  Avith 
a  hammer.  Have  the  horseshoer  put  Avide 
webbed,  flat.  loAV-heeled  bar  shoes  on  the 
fore  feet.  They  are  to  rest  only  upon  the 
Avails  or  edges  of  the  sole  and  frog.s.  Do 
not  alloAV  the  smith  to  cut  aivay  any  of- 
the  .sole  in  fitting  the  sheets,  and  they  are 
to  be  put  on  over  a  dres.sing  of  pine  tar 
and  oakum  covered  Avith  a  thick  pad  of 
sole  leather.  After  shoeing  clip  the  hair 
from  the  hoof-lieads  of  both  fore  feet  and 
blister  them  tAvo  or  three  times,  one  at  a 
time,  at  intervals  of  .tAvo  Aveeks,  Avith  a 
mixture  of  tAvo  drams  each  of  biniodide 
of  mercury  and  poAvdered  cantharides  and 
three  ounces  of  lard.  Pub  the  blister  in 
for  15  minutes,  a  little  at  a  time,  and  have 
some  of  it  smeared  upon  the  surface, 
33ieji  tie  the  horse  up  short  so  that  he  Avill 
be  unable  to  lick  or  bite  the  part.  Have 
the  shoes  res<‘t  once  a  month.  A.  .s.  A. 


“Here’s  a  sailor  says  he  raisf'd  chick¬ 
ens  on  the  A'oyage.  .Where  do  you  sup 
pose  he  did  it?”  “In  the  hateliAvay,  ol 
course.” — Baltimore  American. 


Prosecution  of  Dairymen’s  League 

(Gontinued  from  page  201) 
provisions.  The  amendment  is  Ix'tter  than 
the  present  hiAV.  On  that  ground  Ave  ap- 
proA'e  it,  but  the  amendment  does  not  go 
far  enough.  What  farmers  need  is  not 
an  exception  to  a  general  law  restricting 
joint  stock  corporations,  but  a  imMiiber- 
ship  laAV  under  Avhich  they  can  incor¬ 
porate,  and  do  any  business  that  capi¬ 
talists  may  do  through  the  stock  comi)any. 
vSuch  a  member.ship  corimration  can  be 
used  by  any  class  of  citizens  in  the  State. 
No  exceptions  are  necessary,  but  Avhen 
operated  for  the  benefit  of  their  OAVn  mem¬ 
bership  they  should  be  made  cleai-ly  ex¬ 
empt  in  the  act  from  any  charge  or  sus- 
))icion  of  conspiracy  or  violation  of  anti¬ 
trust  hlAA-S. 


The  War 

and  the  Dairy  Farmer 


The  war  has  brought  up  new  problems  and  intensified  old 
ones — especially  the  feed  and  labor  questions.  Wouldn’t  you 
like  to  know  just  how  America’s  best  and  keenest  dairymen 
are  meeting  the  situation?  New  methods  are  being  developed 
every  day — methods  that  mean  more  dollars  from  dairy  farm¬ 
ing;  methods  that  lessen  labor  and  cut  the  cost  of  production. 
The  most  successful  dairymen  are  students  and  thinkers. 
They  read 

HOARD’S  DAIRYMAN 


It  is  a  weekly  journal  devoted  exclusively  to  dairy  farming. 
It  will  tell  you  the  methods  and  experience  of  the  leaders  in 
every  section  of  the  United  States.  Its  editors  are  practical 
men  who  have  been  educated  and  trained  from  boyhood  in 
the  science  and  art  of  dairying. 

Hoard’s  Dairyman  is  recognized  as  the  highest  authority  on  feeding, 
breeding  and  marketing.  It  is  absolutely  reliable.  Ask  any  successful 
dairyman  about  HOARD’S,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  for  nearly  half  a 
century  It  has  been  the  dairy  farmer’s  chief  instructor — truest  guide. 

The  reading  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman  is  a  money-making  proposition. 
It  has  helped  many  a  dairy  farmer  to  increase  his  butter  production 
from  50  to  150  lbs.  yearly  per  cow.  It  can  show  you  how  to  Increase 
your  production  enough  to  pay  for  itself  many  times  over,  when  a 
whole  year’s  subscription  can  be  had  for  the  price  of  about  two 
pounds  of  butter. 


Special  “Get- Acquainted”  Offer 

Just  to  prove  that  Hoard’s  Dairyman  will  help  you  make  more  money, 
we’ll  send  it  for  four  months — I  7  weeks — for  only  25  cents.  Send 
today  and  enjoy  it  during  these  long  evenings. 

HOARD’S  DAIRYMAN 

Box  R  FORT  ATKINSON,  WISCONSIN 
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Vf>e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


QUALITY 

Well  hatched  chicks — stur¬ 
dy,  pure  bred  from  heavy 
laying  strains  of  Rocks, 
Reds  and  Leghorns,  etc. 
Easy  to  grow  big  layers 
from  Hillpot  chicks.  Prices 
moderate. 

Get  our  FREE  BOOK. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 
Box  1.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


Tr»de 


Mark 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the_2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  •winter 
month  record  of  1 34  eggs  in  Jan. 
Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Brambletye  Farm 

Old  Field.  -  *^SETAUKET.  L.  I. 

Our  Barred  Rocks  are  Blue  Ribbon  Winners 
BREKIHNG  STOCK  FOI£  8AT.K 
Address  JOHN  HKKOENKODKK,  Mgr. 


Barred  Rocks 

ORDER  YOUR  DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCH¬ 
ING  in  (tdvance.  Circular  free. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


White  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Bi’ed  20  years  for  high  produetion  of  eggs  and  meat. 
Hatching  eggs SIO  per  100.  Day-old  chicks  S22  per  100. 

Wilson’s  Poultry  Farm,  Hollis,  N.  H. 


“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

Big  value  for  your  money.  Cockerels.  S3. 50,  $4,  S5 
and  up.  Pullets,  $2.50.  Complete  priee-li.st  of  stock 
and  eggs  and  our  1918  winnings  on  request. 

Dr.  HAYaiAN,  -  DOYL.KSTOWN,  PA. 


RADDrn  DfirifQ  Thompson’s 
JdAKKLU  tvuciko  kinglets  direct 

Choice  cockerels  $5.  Also  Parkes  heavy -laying  strain 
crossed  ■with  Thompson's  at  above  price.  Must  please 
or  money  refunded.  Eggs  from  either,  15— $3;  30— $5. 
1.  H  HACORN,  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

COCKS,  COCKERELS  AND  PULLETS 
Big,  strong,  vigorous  birds;  good  type  and  color. 
A.  Jj.  VREELANl),  -  NUTLEY,  N.  J, 


Parks’  Strain  B.  P.  R.  Chicks 

pedigreed  males  fi'om  better  than  200-egg  stock.  Cus¬ 
tom  hatching,  c.  H.  Chubb,  I.NCI.ESIPE  FARMS.  Palenville,  N.T. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combs  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Fall 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders.  Mated  to  rich  Ma¬ 
hogany  colored  in.ales.  Eggs,  $3  for  15;  $6  for 
50;  $10  for  100.  AVrite  for  circular. 

B.  QUACKENBDSH,  Box  500,  Darien,  Conn. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  R  E  DS 

A’ibert  stock.  Cockerels,  Si  and  t5.  Eggs,  per  setting,  S3, 
or  lOO  for  $10.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Crnryvlllc,  N’.  V. 


S.C.  RhodelsIandReds 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  liatehiiig.  bend  for  circular. 
MAPLECROFT  FARMS,  Box  R.  PawUug,N.  Y. 


MORE  EGGS 

Our  heavy-laying  trap-nested  strains  of 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Buff  Orpingtons 

have  done  away  with  guess  -work  in  poultry.  Free 
literature.  HICKORY  FARM,  Office  4  Madison  Ave..  Springfield,  Masj 


200,000  Chicks  fo'‘l9i8.  red^legho^rns: 

>  ^*“**‘*^*'wvaMnnTTFS  MINOHCAS,  Etc. 

Broilers,  $9  per  100  for  April  delivery.  Order  early. 
Fine  cata.  free.  Keystone  Hatchery, Dept.  23,  Richfield,  Pa, 

E.....,:..  1111.:$..  I  200-EB8  STR/IIM.  EGGS,  CHICKS 

Perris  Wnite  Legnorns  pullets,  hens,  breeding  males 

Satisfaction  or  money  bnek.  iO-iiage  catalog  free. 

‘Poultry  Supplies  from  legbands  to  incubators. 

Free  catalog  gives  lowest  prices  on  liundrerts  of 
articles.  (iEOKOE  B.  FEUltlS,935  I'liion,  tJnind  Itaplds.Mlcli. 

f  Pure  Bred  stock.  Eggs 

Wr  nitC  Leg^nornS  .,„,1  B.-^by  chicks.  In¬ 
structive  circular  free.  W.  H.  FARLOW,  PiHsvIlle,  Md. 


DAY-OLD-CHIX  LE«IIOj1n8 

A  Superior  Strain.  30  yeai-s  bred  for  eggs.  Customers  re¬ 
port  60%  average  winter  egg  yield.  180  tiverage  for  year. 
Price  list  on  request.  MILLBROOK  FARM.  Alfred  Sution,  V. 


EVERY  BREEDER 
TRAPNESTED 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

(Harrons  direct) 

BARRED  ROCKS 

(Bucks-Parka-Krancis) 

DAY  OLD  CHIX 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

All  males  bred  from 
2.50-egg  liens.  Catalog 
free.  Stamps  appreci¬ 
ated.  25  Higli  record 
cockerels  reasonable. 

Bayville  Farms 

BoxRNo.  1  Bayvilie,N.  J. 

of  SUPERIOR 
UTILITY  POULTRY 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Imported  Direct.  White  Eggs  Only  ““d  sidd 

Fonr  good  pens  in  succession  bred  and  owned 
by  me,  made  this  record: 

1914-t5  at  New  Paltz,  212  crrs  per  hen  in  ten  and  one-half  moa. 
1916-16  at  Cornell,  laid  irreatcat  total  weight  of  carffs;  were  2nd 
fn  both  number  laid  and  whiteneaa  of  eggs, 

1916- 17  at  Storrs,  finished  3rd  in  Leghorn  class. 

1917- 18  at  Storrs— see  pen  60,  present  contest  report— Exceptfnjr 
Fairfields  Barred  Rocks  best  total  last  14  months. 

Hare  sent  no  other  pens  to  any  contest* 

Cockerela  $3.00  Hatching  Eggs,  $12.00  par  100 

J.  0.  LEFEVRE,  Wild  Rose  Farm,  New  Paltz,  N.  V. 


Mattituck 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  selected  breeders— one  and 
two  years  old,  on  fiee  range— the  result  of  .3  yrs. 
tr.ip-nesting  and  selective  breeding— mated  to  cock¬ 
erels  bred  from  200  to  2.')2-egg  hens  and  200  to  288-egg 
cocks.  We  have  1,800  hens  of  our  own  breeding. 
“We  positively  do  not  sell  any  eoos  or  chicks  which  are  not 
produced  by  our  own  stock  on  our  own  farm."  Circular. 
Arthur  H.  Penny,  Box  Y,  Iffiattituck,  N.Y. 


HOFF’S  “Vitality”  cuci'“  Quality 

S.G.  WHITE  LEGHORHS  andRHODE  ISLIHD  REDS 

The  best  tha*  29  years  of  practical  •.xperience  in 
breeding  and  incubation  can  produce.  Bred  for 
heavy  egg  production,  quick  maturing,  strong 
Etaniina  and  vitality.  NOW  is  th*  time  to  book 
your  order  for  Proiierly  Hatched,  Healthy,  Vigor¬ 
ous  Day-old  Chicks.  Also  Eggs  for  Hatching.  In¬ 
teresting  and  Illustrated  Cliick  booklet  free. 

D.  C.  B.  HOFF, I  ock  Box  No.  115.  Neshanlc,  N.  J. 


45%  in  November 


Our  S.C.  REDSiediirsttwecksofN'.  A.Contest(Dola- 
ware  oilicial)  ■with  15  percent,  production  against  13 
I)er  cent,  avei-age  for  tlie  100  pens.  We  breed  hens  for 
esgr-type  as  dairymen  breed  eows  for  milk.  Our  S.  C.  'Whito 

- - -  arc  unmatched.  Pen  “A” 

Iicaded  by  son  of  3tl-egg 
hen,  “  B  ”  by  grandsons. 


enn-type  as  dairymen  breed  ec 

LEGHORNS 


Hatching  eggs  LEGHORNS  or  REDS— Pen  A,  hens  250 
to  280  egg-type,  $5  for  15,  $25  for  loO.  Pen  B,  hens  200  to 
250  cgg-tyi>e,  $3  for  15;  $15  for  100.  Pen  C,  hens  150  to 
200  OKK- type.  $10  for  100.  The  best  la  the  cheapest.  Catalog. 

HOPEWELL  FARMS,  -  Box  161-R,  Hopewell.  N.  J, 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

K  X  C  Li  U  S  I  V  E  L  Y 

3,000  KREEDEBS  on  EKEE  FARM  RANGE 
YOUNG  AND  RARKON  STRAINS 
100  choice  yearling  cocks  and  cockerels  @  $3  each. 
Many  Pure  Barron  birds.  Now  Booking  oi  ders  for 
B:iby  chicks,  March  and  Api-il  delivery.  Capacity 
10,000  weekly,  (let  your  orders  in  early  this  year. 
Eggs  for  hatcliing  in  any  quantity.  Circulars  free. 
Jly  Book,  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,” free  with 
all  $10  orders.  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N. Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  selected  hens  on  free  grass  range  having  trap- 
nest  record  of  08  per  cent  during  Dec. ;  mated  with 
Tom  Barron  ckis.  from  283-cgg  hens.  Candee  hatched 
chick  and  eggs  90  per  cent  fertility.  Send  for 
mating  list. 

TUORD  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 
W.  F.  DROUT,  Prop,,  Box  296,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


COCKERELS 

WHITE  W  YANDOTTES 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Trap-nested  heavy-laying 
strain,  $5  each. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

MERRYTHOUGHT  FARM 

BOX  R,  COLUMBIA,  CONN. 


Eggs 

and 

Chicks 


Bred  from  my  heavyl  L-__- 
laying  strain  of  8.  C.  W.  LegnOlllS 
A  few  good  cockerels.  Let  me  book 
your  orders  for  eggs  or  chicks  early. 
It  will  insure  delivery  wiieii  desired. 
Mating  list  free.  <L  51.  LONOE- 
NUCKEIl,  Ilex  50,  Lllzabetbtuira,  Pa. 


1  TTi  ^  LEGHORNS 

ATcxi-V-IlIllg  Stock  iinported  direct 

from  Tom  Barron.  Pedigreed  eggs  from  hens  with 
contest  records  201  to  236  eggs.  Proven  sire,  dam’s 
record,  275  eggs.  Also  other  liatching  eggs.  Pi  ices 
reasonable.  Oircular.  W.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford,  Ct. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

High-chiss  stock  bred  for  heavy  egg  production. 
Certified  official  Records.  2.)2-249-248-eggs. 
Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching. 

Iff.  J.  aUACKENBTTSH, _ ITutley,  N.  J. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  SsS 

E.  C.  Woolver,  Richfield  Spa.,  N.  Y. 

S.G.WbiteLughornj 

ers  at  leading  contests.  Our  Aim:— The  best  las-ing 
and  breeding  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns  in  the  world.  Mat¬ 
ing  List  free.  Oak  Hill  Estate,  Unioutowu,  Pa. 

BLACK  LEGHORNS.  Day-Old  Chicks 
nainpTun  o  and  Eggs.  Get  mv  free  circular  before  you 
order  chicks.  Tells  why  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest 
layers  and  most  profitable  breed  on  cartli.  TV  rite  today. 
Also  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  A.E.  HAMPTON. Box  R.  Piltslown,  H.  J. 


Tha  Pnitlirv  Farm  MANAGED  UNDER  THE  CORNELL 

ne  rouiiry  rarm  methods  over  ten  years. 

RADY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 
from  our  heavy-laying  strain.  S.  C.  W  HITE 
LEGHORNS.  Place  your  Older  at  once.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival  of  baby  chicks. 
Stonywold  Poultry  Farm,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

W orld’s  Champion  Layers  Ih’r’ e^c^t 

FROM  ENGLAND.  BARRON  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Pen  1.  Egg  records  from  252  to  284.  Eggs,  Day-Old 
chicks,  six  and  eight  weeks  old  pullets.  Catalogue 

tree.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  3,  Versailles.  Ohio 

EGGS  and  CHICKS  from  May’s  Utility  Bred 

S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorn.  Circular  Free. 

BOSS  G.  BIAY,  -  Soutlersburg,  Pa. 

S.C.  BLACK  MINORCAS 

Fine  S.  0.  Black  Minorca  cockerels  for  sale. 

L.  EISENMAN,  -  Somerville,  N.  J . 


Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Chicks 

Uiitching  eggs  from  fnll.v  matured,  carefully  mated  farm  raised  birds,  selected 
for  their  prolific  laying  iiualitios  and  vigor.  e  can  supply  eggs  iu  auy  quantity, 
iu  season,  from  our  matings  of 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks,  Day-Old  Chicks 

We  eau  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  ir/i/tc  Phimouih  Roclc.s  and  »Sf.  C. 
White  Leghorns;  Dag-Old  Dncklings  we  can  supply  iu  limited  quantities. 

iFrite  for  Price  Usi  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  fads  are  given: 

It  is  lield  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1st.  There  are  10 
pullets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uni¬ 
form  treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and 
the  feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  cen- 
tinues  for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover 
the  mimber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the 
current  tveek,  and  also  tlie  total  number  of 
eggs  laid  since  the  first  of  last  November.  The 
contest  will  end  November  1st,  at  which  time 
these  birds  Tvill  be  removed,  and  another  set  of 
pullets  entered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
.Tanuary  23. 


BARRED  ROCKS  Week 


Merritt  >1.  Clark.  Conn .  35 

Hairy  H.  Ober,  N  J .  8 

Richard  Allen,  Mass .  28 

Jules  F.  Francals.  L.  I .  .  3 

Tom  J.  Adamson,  Canada .  42 

Fairfields  Poultry  Farms.  N.  H .  30 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm,  Ontario .  8 

Rodman  Schatl,  N.  H .  27 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y .  25 

.Tohn  C.  Philips.  Mass .  13 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y .  35 

Ingleside  F.arm.N.  Y .  22 

Agricultural  College,  Oregon .  iS 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  2 

Ilolliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mas.s....  13 

8.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  !l 

Manomet  Farm,  Mass .  10 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn .  17 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn .  21 

Obed  (4.  Knight,  R.  1 .  40 

Brayman  Farm.  N.  H .  39 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario .  34 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass .  .  14 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y .  32 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa .  37 

F  W.  Harris.  N.Y .  42 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  R.  1 .  34 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  36 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Fred  Rockwood,  N.  H .  29 

Cook  &  Porter.  Mass .  28 

J.  J.  Dansro,  Vt .  31 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass .  17 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conni .  36 

H.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn .  27 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Conyers  Farm.  Conn .  10 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass .  27 

Plintstone  Farm,  Mass .  — 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn .  1 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y .  9 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  24 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm.  Conn .  2:, 

Natick  Farm,  R.  I . 8 

Pinccrest  Orchards,  Mass .  17 

Richard  Allen,  Mass .  38 

A.  W.  Rumery.  N.  H .  ‘25 

Archie  R.  Colburn,  N.  H .  14 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  R.  1 .  38 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.  H .  22 

W.  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  17 

Jacob  H.  Jansen,  Conn .  28 

Etjou  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  23 

BUTTERCUPS 

Hiddonburst  Buttercup  Yds.,  N.  Y .  1 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,Ore....  31 
ORLOFFS 

W.  H.  Bassett,  Cheshire,  Conn .  24 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y .  21 

'  BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

K. D.  Bird  Conn .  21 

Blue  Anda.’isian  Club  of  America.  N.Y.  15 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  26 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  P,i.  .  16 

J.  O.  LeFevre.  N.  Y .  :i8 

llermon  E.  White,  N  J .  25 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home, Conn .  19 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  10 

P.G.  Platt,  l>a .  14 

Greendale  Farms,  N.  Y .  7 

Dautrich  Bros., Conn .  14 

B.  S.  Ells,  N.  J .  28 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  21 

Will  Barron,  England . .• _  23 

Tom  Barron,  England .  14 

Miss  N.  H.  Bell,  England .  4 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  7 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  T .  50 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md .  33 

Bayville  Farms.  N.  J .  32 

Margareta  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  29 

Lovell  Gordon.  N.  Y . >.  22 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa .  24 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  22 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn .  ....  22 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  16 

ClUford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn .  21 

George  Phillips.  Conn .  25 

J.  F.  Crowley,  Mass .  11 

M.  T.  Lindsay.  N.  Y .  10 

11.  E.  Gates.  Conn .  12 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa .  21 

Royal  Farms,  Inc.,  Conn .  25 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J .  8 

W.  E.  Robinson.  Ill .  8 

TVin.lsweep  Farm.  Conn  .  19 

Prescott’s  Poultry  Place,  Conn .  16 

W.  J.  Cocking.  N.  J .  16 

M.  J.  Quaokenbush.  N.  J .  30 

Fredonhi  Farm,  Conn .  14 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo .  14 

Conyers  Farm.  Conn .  7 

Frances  11.  Mersereau,  Conn .  8 

Lakewood  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  19 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J .  7 


Total 

90 

177 

248 

326 

256 

177 

11.3 

259 

302 

190 

242 

159 

142 


13 

125 

137 

106 


252 

392 

376 

266 

215 

233 

194 

320 

183 

317 


98 

382 

133 

245 

294 

107 


97 

213 

227 

48 

45 

130 

121 

65 

332 

284 

73 

58 

238 

119 

178 

209 

110 


44 


349 


111 


202 


123 

102 


241 

331 

331 

204 

102 

159 

80 

183 

130 

245 

305 

130 
179 
223 
182 
221 
255 
201 
179 

85 

193 

216 

247 

278 

213 

164 

138 

146 

170 

•278 

131 
154 
114 
119 
170 

80 

235 

52 

79 

79 

117 

73 

27 


Total 


2086  18189 


Lime  and  Soft-shelled  Eggs 

When  hens  lay  soft-.shelled  eggs,  they 
tell  us  to  feed  lime,  oyster  shells,  etc. 
Now  it  is  being  stated  most  emphatically 
by  those  who  ought  to  know  that  neither 
men  nor  animals  can  assimilate  any  min¬ 
eral  that  has  not  first  become  part  of 
•me  vegetable  growth,  that  lime,  phos¬ 
phorus.  iron,  in  any  mineral  form,  cannot 
be  used  by  the  body  ;  it  must  be  vegeLible 
lime,  vegetable  phosphorus,  etc.  Cau  a 
hen  use  anything  hut  vegetable  lime  in 
making  egg  shells?  I  cau  guess;  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  someone  who  knows. 

New  Jersey.  F.  G. 

ILow  many  things  that  you  believe  to 
he  true  do  you^aiow  to  he  true,  and  on 
what  do  you  l»:ise  your  positive  kno\\d- 
edge?  Faith  plays  a  far  greater  part  in 
our  daily  lives  than  does  knowledge,  and 
yet  faith  is  frequently  misplaced  and 
often  becomes  mere  credulity.  A  hen 
shows  by  habitually  produciug  soft  egg- 
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shells  that  either  her  body  is  deficient  iu 
shell-making  material  or  fails  to  use  it. 
We  feed  her  carbonate  of  lime  in  mineral 
form  (oyster  shells)  and  her  eggs  imme¬ 
diately  become  jiroiierly  encased  in  min¬ 
eral  carbonate  of  lime  (eggshells)  again. 
A  young  girl  becomes  pale  and  apparently 
almost  bloodless.  An  examination  of  her 
blood  shows  it  to  be  deficient  in  iron. 
Her  physician  prescribes  iron  in  mineral 
form,  perhaps  carbonate  of  ii’on.  and  she 
soon  becomes  ruddy  and  full-blooded 
again.  h''requent  oh.servations  of  like 
kind  convince  us  that  these  results  are 
not  due  to  mere  coincidence,  and  yet  we 
do  not  know,  for  we  have  not  carried  out 
the  elaborate,  and.  t<5  us.  impossible  phys¬ 
iological  studies  that  alone  can  furnish 
proof  of  our  assumptions.  So  there  are 
two  kinds  of  knowledge  the  proven  and 
the  assumed.  We  deal  chiefly  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  for  we  have  proven  but  few  things. 
The  editor  has  sent  your  request  for  a 
reply  from  one  who  “knows”  to  me.  A 
high  compliment,  surely,  and  may  he 
never  find  out  how  little  I  really  know. 
But,  to  give  a  direct  answer  to  your 
question.  “Can  a  hen  n.^e  mineral  lime  in 
the  making  of  egg-shells?”  I  think  so. 

M.  R.  I). 


A  Massachusetts  Hen  Man’s  Figures 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  articles 
appearing  from  week  to  week  in  The  K. 
N.-Y.  on  the  proposition  whether  poultry 
can  he  made  to  pay  a  profit  with  the  very 
high  price  of  feed.  It  pays  to  keep 
books,  as  you  will  see.  I  think  our  case 
may  be  an  exception,  for  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  the  35  cents  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar,  most  of  our  poultry  pro¬ 
ducts  being  sold  dii-ect  to  the  consumer. 
.Tanuary  1  is  the  time  we  take  account  of 
stock  and  begin  the  new  year.  On  .Tanu¬ 
ary  1.  1917,  we  had  an  investment  of 
,$980.22,  divided  as  follows : 

Houses,  incubators,  crops,  brood¬ 


ers .  .$552.97 

110  ye;irliug  hens .  110.00 

173  pullets  at  ,$1.50 .  259.50 

15  cockerels,  breeders .  45.00 

3  cocks,  breeders .  3.(X) 

7  lieus  to  sell .  9.00 

1  cockerel  to  kill .  .75 


.$980.22 

30,800, 

$971.27 

70.47 

177.08 


2,572  2/12  .$1,218.82 

I’oultry  sold  . 890.8.3 

Home  used  . 57..35 


.$2,173.00 

Now%  we  must  charge  the  eggs  incu¬ 
bated  back  to  the  poultry,  but  as  we  ■were 
able  to  use  in  the  house  .$15.40  of  the 
infertile  eggs.  20c  doz.,  it  will  le:ive 
.$101.08.  Total  grain  bill,  ,$1.,350:  one 
horse  and  cow  had  been  fed  from  it,  say 


$75,  leaving  $1,275. 

Coal  for  brooder . ,$18.25 

Oil  for  inciihiitor .  2.5.00 

Fx.  on  broilers .  .3.00 

Boxes  for  liroilers .  .45 

Postage .  .75 

1.000  egg  boxes .  9.25 

Taxes .  lO.(K) 

Interest.  5% .  ,50.00 

Depreciation,  2%  .  11. (H> 

- $1,402.76 


Tlie  total  egg  yield  was 
2.572  1/2  dozen. 

Sold . 1,975  4/12  doz.  at 

Fsed  iu  home..  1(50 -4/12  doz.  at 
lucn'hated .  436  6/12  doz.  at 


$608.56 

.Tanuary  1,  1918,  invoice — 

150  pullets,  value  .$1.75. ,$262. .50 

106  hens,  191(5  . . . 132.50 

20  hens.  1917 . 20.(K» 

10  cockerels,  breeders,  .$.5  50.00 
3  cockerels,  breeders.  .  .  9.00 

2  cocks,  breeders .  5.00 


$479.00 

•Tanimry  1,  1917,  stock. .  .  427.2.5 


Increase  by  appreciation .  51.75 


$660.31 

You  see  the  eggs  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  nearly  49  cents  per  dozen.  W’e 
used  the  small  eggs,  and  the  price  aver¬ 
aged  a  little  better  than  43  cents.  I 
make  no  mention  of  the  manure,  which  is 
of  coiisideiuible  value,  as  we  would  find 
if  we  had  to  buy.  Just  a  few  things  that 
helped  to  reduce  our  profits ;  We  hatched 
2.(537  chicks,  sold  2.(K>4  at  all  ages,  from 
day-old  to  matured  pullets.  We  lost  by 
death,  hawks,  crows,  aud  we  may  have 
by  foxes.  573.  and  we  lost  about  14  fowls 
by  death.  Now  I  Avill  leave  it  to  you 
and  The  R.  N.-Y'.  readers  to  say  what 
you  and  they  think  about  poultry  pay¬ 
ing. 

Our  stock  is  AVhite  I’lymouth  Rock, 
and  as  true  as  we  can  keep  them.  If 
they  were  all  200-egg  heus.  what  a  show¬ 
ing  we  could  make !  There  may  he  a 
few  that  trap-nesting  might  discover.  One 
pen  of  30.  of  which  we  kept  a  separate 
record,  laid  in  their  first  year  4,664  eggs, 
an  average  of  155  14/30.  w.  T.  avallis. 

Massachusetts. 


Farmers  are  busy  cutting  up  their 
wood  supply  and  getting  iu  ice.  (dream¬ 
eries  are  closed  for  the  Winter  and  cows 
are  mostl.v  dry.  Weather  continues  A’ery 
cold  :iud  stormy.  Some  farms  in  Clinton 
County  are  changing  hands.  Potatoes  are 
being  marketed  at  $1  per  bu.  Butter,  50c 
per  Ih.  Cornmeal,  .$4.50  per  cwt. ;  oats. 
85c  per  bu. ;  hay,  $14.  Eggs,  50c ;  pork, 
dressed.  $22  per  cwt.  H.  T.  J. 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Bill  User 


Says 


You  CAN’T  lose 

tvith 


These 


BUCKCYEl 


. ■■ 


“I'hat’s  what 
ex])eriencc  has 
taught  me,  I  know 
when  I  put  my  eggs  into 


39 


a  Buckeye  Incubator  that  I  am  going 
to  get  a  good  strong  chick  from  every  liatchable  egg.  And  when  the 
brood  comes  off  I  know  the  Standard  Brooder  will  raise  every  one  that  is  right. 
“There’s*  no  more  guess  work  in  chicken  raising  for  me.  I  stick  to  Buckeye  cer¬ 
tainty  and  use  the  incubator  and  brooder  I  can  always  depend  on. 

“You  can’t  lo.se  with  these  two,  so  why  take  chances?” 

?)ill  User’s  judgmeiit  is  backed  by  over  half  a  million  Buckeye  users,  bi.t;-  am’ 
little;  by  more  than  B0,000  users  of  the  Standard  Colony  Brooder. 


Th^Perfect  Incubator 


Built  up  to  a  standard — not  down  to 
a  price.  Twenty-five  years  of  contin¬ 
uous  success;  the  endorsement  of  all  agricultural 
colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  the  approval  of 
half  a  million  users,  from  the  biggest  operators  to  the 
piano  box  beginners. 

Anybody  can  hatch  chicks  with  a  Buckeye.  Buy  one ; 
use  it  forty  days  at  our  risk.  If  it  doesn’t  do  all  a  perfect 
incubator  should  do  the  first  time  you  use  it,  send  it  back 
at  our  expense.  W e’ll  make  good  on  our  guaranty  without 

(luestion. 

Seven  Sizes — 65  to  600  Eggs 

A  Guaranty  That  Guarantees 

The  Buckeye  is  guaranteed  always  to  give  a  perfect  hatch  of  the 
largest  and  strongest  chicks;  to  operate  satisfactorily  in  any  temperature 
down  to  freezing  ;  to  require  no  artificial  moisture  and  no  attention  to  the 
regulator  from  the  time  the  hatch  is  started  until  it  is  finished. 

Perfect  mechaniciU  comstruction  is  also  guaranteed.  Any  Buckeye  or 
part  thereof  that  does  not  fulfill  our  guaranty  will  be  replaced  any  time 

within  40  days. 

OUR  NEW  CATALOG  tells  all  about  the  Buckeye  Incubator  and 
Standard  Colony  Brooder;  why  they  are  superior,  why  they  obtain  such 
remarkable  results  and  make  success  certain.  Kvery  statement  we  make 
is  backed  uj)  by  the  most  convincing  lot  of  testimonials  ever 
assembled.  Y'ritc  a  post  card  for  the  catalog  today. 

The  Buckeye  Incubator  Co. 

710  Euclid  Ave. 

Springfield,  Ohio 


CTANDARTh 

Colony  Brooder 


brooding  device  even 


grew 


The  mo.st  .succes.s 
invented. 

Makes  three  chicks  grow  where  one 
before.  Cuts  cost  of  installation  and  operation 
to  less  than  half.  Reduces  labor  to  less  than 
a  fourth.  Broods  100  to  1000  chicks  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  six  cents  a  day.  Self-regulating, 
self-feeding.  Burns  24  hours  from  one  filling 
— hard  or  soft  coal.  Nothing  to  break  or  catch  fire — 
nothing  to  wear  out.  Clean, safe, sim])le, sanitary,  sure. 

It  is  so  good  that  it  has  many  imitators.  Be  sure 
you  get  the  Standard.  It  is  so  certain  of  results  that 
no  guaranty  can  be  too  strong,  so  we  let  yon  write 

Your  Own  Money-Back  Guaranty 

You  know  what  you  want  a  brooder  to  do  for 
you.  Write  it  all  down,  take  it  to  our  nearest 
dealer.  He’ll  sign  it  and  we’ll  back  it  nj).  Take 
your  Standard  Colony  Brooder,  give  it  30  days’ 
trial.  If  it  doesn’t  fulfill  your  guaranty  in  every 
respect,  we  will  take  it  back  ami  relund  your 
money. 

TFc  have  over  6000  dealern  all  <>rrr  the  United  i^talrs- 
and  Canada,  who  will  show 
the  Jiuckeuc  Incubator  and 
Standard  Colonif  Itrooder  ^*4 

in  operation  all  next  week. 

Let  ns  send  i/ou  the  name  , 

of  the  dealer  in  i/otir 


^*'*^*^  Coast  Branch, 

Box  710, 
Oakland, 

Calif. 


•  ^  55. ■  ^ 
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“She  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  0,  10 IS 


^#^95  buys  140-E^g 

Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 

Prize  Winning  ]\Iodel  —  Double  Fibre 
tBiat  Foard  Case,  Hot-\^^atcr,  Cop- 
M  ?per  Tank,  Nursery,  Self- Reg- 

^  ulated  Safety  Lamp,  Ther¬ 
mometer  Holder,  Egs  Tester.  With 
S5.25  Hot-Water,  Double  Walled 
140-Cbick  Brooder-both  only  $12.95* 

Freight  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies — allowed  towards  Express 
and  to  points  beyond.  I  chip  quick  from 
Buffalo.Minneapolis, Kansas  City  or  Racine. 
Used  by  Uncle  Sam  and 
Agri  ’1  Colleges.  With  this 
Guaranteedllatching 
Outiit  and  my  Guide 
Book  for  setting  up  and 
operating  you  can  make 
a  big  income. — ^And  my 

Special  Offers 

provide  ways  for 
you  to  make  extra 
money.  Save  time 
— Order  now,  or 
write  today  for  . 
my  Free  Catalog, 

“Hatching  Facts”— 

It  tells  all.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box48 


Machines  $ 'll 


I  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

110  Year  Guarantee 

Think  of  it !  These  ' 

I  two  UNBEATABLE  Wis¬ 
consin  Machines— both 
for  only  $12.00— freight 
■  paid  east  of  Rockies. 

■  Don’t  take  chances. 

I  Find  out  what  an  incu¬ 
bator  is  made  of  before 

Ibuying.Catalog  and  sample 
of  material  oacd  sent  free. 


MONEY  BACK 

IF  NOT.SATISFIED 


■  Wisconsins 

■  Redwood, 


are  made  of  genuine  California  1 
Incubators  have  double  walls,  I 


I  run.  Biggest  incubator  bargain  of  the  year.  Send  for  ■ 
lour  new  1918  catalog  fully  describing  this  out¬ 
let.  A  postal  brings  it  by  return  mail. 

1 180-Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  both  $14.75 1 
[WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  COMPANY! 
BoxBB  Racine,  WIs. 


HATCH'CHICKSTHAT  LIVE" 

And  Grow  Into  Profit  Fast 

Most  any  incubator  will  ’’hatch"  chicks, 
but  how  about  tho  heavy  death  los3  because  of 
lack  of  vlUlityT  Tho  fault  ia  Imely  due  to  tho  incuba- 
tor-Hi  commoo  fault  with  many  Incubator*.  Noteowith 
Prairie  States.  That's  why  pMbcUcally  eveiy  ^rlcu!- 
tural  CoUeire  and  Government  Exponment  btation  uses 

Prairie  State  Incubators 

—they  buy  tho 
best.  Eggs  for 
batcliing  are  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  best 
incubator  is  cheap- 
r  est  in  the  long  run. 
Get  the  Prairie 
>  State.  Sendfornew 

-Pr««  Catalog  today. 

’  Pr.irieSUteincubatsrCa 
...  103  Main  St. 

(g|  Catalog  U  Homar  City  Pa. 


Send 

for 

Catalog 


ICfl  EGG  INCUBATOR 
>191/  CHICK  BROODER 


Both  are  made  of 
Calif.  Kcdwcod. 

Incubator  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  asbestos  and  gal-^ 
vanized  iron;  has  triple 
walls, eoppertank.nnrs. 

ery,  emr  tester,  thermometers  ready  to’ 

UBc.  80  DAYS'  TRIAL— money  bacK  If i 
not  O.K.  Write  fot  FREE  Catakw  Now. _ 

1  Ironclad  Incubator  Co.mx  I2S  RacIne.Wls. 


Saves  Chicks’  Lives ! 


Raised  on  H-O 
Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

THE  H-O  CO.,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mpmht>rs  XL  S,  Jutoti  A<ftninfstr<it fon 

John  J.  Campbell,  Eastern  Sales  A^t.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


R  A  B  BITS 

A  PROFITABLE  SIDE-LINE  OCCUPATION 

Tells  liow  to  provide  for  the  shortage  in 
.4  meat.  Our  book:  “The  Itabbit;  How  to  Select, 
Ilreetl  and  Manage  the  liabbit  and  Belgian 
Hare  for  IT.asiiro  or  Prollt,"  by  breeders  of 
long  experience  with  rabbits.  Eight h  edi- 
tioii,  nicely  illustrated,  enlarged  and  much 
iint>rovcd.  Brice  Sr>  cents  with  sample  copy 
of  the  .\MEBIOAK  POn.TRY  ADVOCATE  COll- 
tainiiig  B.'ibbit  and  Pet  Stock  Department. 

POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Dept.  286.  Syracuss,  N.  V. 


Poultry  Industry 
Revolutionized  • 


MARVEL 
COLONY 
BROODER’ 


Mk 


$17ji0 


Coal  Burning,  Self  Regulating 
Super-AutomaticCheckControl 
Exclusive  Patent  Features 

Tlie  MARVEL  i.s  gnaranteed  to' perform 
iMii  ter  and  to  raise  more  cliicks  than  any 
other  Brooder.  Big  saving  in  operating 
expense.  ill  brood  50  to  1000  clilcks 
for  less  than  0  cents  per  dav.  (tuts 
initial  cost  for  equipment  to  less  than 
one  half.  Perfect  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  hack  in  .30days.  Send  foi 
(’ireuhir  on  ‘‘  Scientific  Brooding.” 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY 

.300  Chestnut  St.  Phila,  Pa 


HILLj4:a  BROODERS 

Eliminate  Gas 

Avoid  Ci.'is  and 
Kaisc  strong, 
healthy  chicks. 

QAS  MEANS 
DEATH.  Uill 
Colony  and 
Magic  Brooders 
have  a  gas 
chamber,  eollecling  and  discharging  all  foul  air. 
Hill  Brooders  were  de.'iigned  by  a  practical  poultrj"- 
jnaii.  They  hold  the  fire;  maintain  an  even  heat 
and  brood  chicks  that  will  produce  a  profit. 

Price  within  reach  el  everyene. 

Agent,  wanted.  Good  territory  open. 

Send  for  valuable  fall  catalogue  of  how  to  build  Poul¬ 
try  and  Colony  Houses.  Also  describes  Hill  Brooders. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  ?®r'en‘t"5nf°5.*T: 


Harrysbourg  Colony  Hover 

Only  successful  Blue  Flame  Oil  Burning  Hover  on  the  market 

I  Burner  constructed  of  heavy 
1  metal  and  absolutely  wickless. 
Burns  with  beautiful  Blue 
Flame  continually  through 
ptho  season  without  cleaning. 
No  ashes,  no  smoke,  no  soot. 
Perfect  heat  regulation  in  cold  or  mild  weallier. 
Burns  40  to  05  hours  on  six  quarts  of  oil. 

Made  in  two  sizes:  50-inch  Canopy  with  cap¬ 
acity  100  to  600  chicks,  and  40-inch  Canopy 
with  capacity  100  to  300.  7'hirty-Day  Guarantee. 

Change  your  Coal  Stove  into  a  perfect  Oil 
Burner.  \Vo  furnish  Burner  and  all  connec¬ 
tions  for  any  Coal  Brooder.  Write  for  Vatalogue. 

Harrysbourg  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  DunkiVk.^ri.v. 


fietNewBlue  Hen  Book 

Befowl&uBuy! 


3Sl2es-$IV.50up* 


.j-Wr 

R|ii»  f  Incubator,  65-440  eggs  . 

„  -  Brooders,  100-1000  chicks 

Hen  I  Hovers,  60-100  chicks 
MO.NF.r  BACK  (Jl'AUANTF.K, 

You  take  out  “chick  insunincc” 
when  you  i)ut  in  a  Blue  Hen. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  book  TODAY 
WATSON  MANlTFACTCKINtl  OO.WI'ANY 
g6l>6  Amt  Street,  Lanraster,  Pu. 
OcDt.  2696. 1534  Masonic  T.miile.  Chiciqo.  III. 
* 


Any  rinoubators,''  brooders, 
hovers  or  other  poultry 
equipment.  Send  for  our 

Special  “Get  Acquainted”  Offer 

and  copy  of  free  book 

“Making  Poultry  Pay” 

.  .  $12.76  up 


17.60  up 
9.00  np 


Young's 

PORTABLE 


Poultry  [and 
Pigeon  Houses 

Cheaper  than  you  can  build.  Write  now  for  our  free  | 
booklet  showing  olj  different  cuts.  Wc  tell  you  how  | 
to  raise  your  own  meat  and  eggs.  W  rite  today.  | 

E.  C.  Young  Co,,  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass.  J 


Unproved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 


New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Ess;  Cases 
L-eg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Ca/aiofT  Free  on  Request 
H,  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Sired,  New  York 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chlckst 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

UAUUIC  latest  model 
ITIAHn  O  BONE  cutter 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 
10  Days’  Free  Trial,  No  money  in  advance.  Book  bic. 

F.W. MANN  CO..  Box  15  MILFORO.MASS. 


S.C.REDS  and  WHITE  WYANDOHES 

Trap-Ncsfcd — 200  Egg  Strain 

Our  S.  C.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes  are  of  the  Highest  Quality 

FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION  AND  EXHIBITION 

Our  Reds  hold  first  place  of  the  S.  C.  Reds  in  the  North  American  Egg-Laving  Contest. 
Our  ■\Vliito  Wyandottes  have  won  many  first  prizes  at  the  Philadelphia  and  Madison 
Square  Garden  Shows.  We  liave  been  breeding  White  Wyandottes  for  21  vear.s  and  S.  C. 
Reds  for  5  year.s.  ^Ve  can  supply  you  with  either  stock  or  eggs.  Cockerels.  $5.  $8  and  $10 
each.  Eggs  $0  per  15,  $5  per  30,  $13  per  100,  $100  per  1000.  No  dav-old  chicks  for  sale. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5  POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

_ _ _ _ _ _  'V**'  • 


THE  HENYARD 


A  Venerable  Laying  Hen 

I  saw  some  time  back  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
an  article  on  the  age  at  tvlucli  a  hen 
eease.s  laying.  .T.  P.  Delphy,  a  blacksmith 
in  onr  town,  ha.s  a  Seabright  Bantam  hen 
IS  year.s  old  that  laid  l.T  eggs  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  She  is  as  spry  and  active  as  a  last 
year’s  pullet.  I  have  seen  her  many 
times,  and  know  it  to  be  so.  ,T.  D.  ENGF.L. 

R.  X.-Y. — Shall  we  hand  the  blue  rib¬ 
bon  to  this  little  old  lady,  or  can  some¬ 
one  heat  the  record? 


Poor  Laying 

T  hav(‘  100  year-old  hens  and  100  pul¬ 
lets.  S.  ('.  White  Leghorns;  also  .^0  S.  C. 
R.  I.  Red  pullets.  The  hens  feathered 
late,  but  most  of  them  arc  fully  feathe_red 
and  look  as  though  they  should  be  laying, 
but  are  not.  I  get  only  a  few  eggs  a  day 
from  them.  They  laid  vei’y  well  a  year 
ago.  The  White  pullets  laid  from  20  to 
no  eggs  a  day  in  November  and  early  De¬ 
cember,  but  have  gradually  fallen  off  to 
five  and  eight  a  day.  The  last  few  days  I 
notice  some  of  them  are  molting,  es¬ 
pecially  about  the  neck.  The  Reds  do  not 
seem  to  he  molting,  but  do  not  lay  an  egg. 
These  pullets  were  all  hatched  the  first 
week  in  April.  The  chickens  all  seem  to 
he  well  and  anxious  for  their  feed,  though 
the.v  do  not  seem  quite  as  active  as  other 
years.  My  pullets  have  always  been  lay¬ 
ing  well  this  time  of  the  year,  the  number 
of  eggs  increasing  right  along.  I  had  to 
he  from  home  from  the  early  part  of  Octo¬ 
ber  to  the  fifth  of  December.  When  I 
left  I  fed  daily  some  sweet  corn  that  was 
.iust  a  little  too  hard  for  cooking  on  the 
cob.  I  also  had  a  lot  of  sweet  corn  that 
was  left  to  get  hard,  and  when  husked 
was  30  bushels  (  u  the  cob.  This  I  had 
expected  to  feed  gradually  through  the 
Winter,  a  little  each  day  with  the  yellow 
corn,  but  the  man  in  charge  did  not  under¬ 
stand  and  continued  feeding  the  hard  corn 
as  he  had  the  soft,  and  it  was  all  used  be¬ 
fore  my  return.  They  had  this  sweet  corn 
in  addition  to  their  full  rations.  Is  there 
anything  about  the  sweet  corn  that  would 
affect  the  laying  of  the  hens  or  were  they 
simply  overfed?  Would  this  cause  the 
pullets  to  molt?  Can  you  toll  me  how  to 
feed  to  bring  the  pullets  out  of  the  molt 
and  bring  quicker  returns  in  eggs,  or 
would  you  advise  selling  the  pullets  at 
20  cents  a  pound  (all  I  can  get  for  them) 
at  present  prices  of  feed?  I  am  feeding 
grain  by  weight,  two  parts  corn  and  one 
each  of  oats  and  the  best  wheat  screen¬ 
ings,  a  quart  a  day  to  12  hens,  and  on 
cold  nights  a  little  additional  corn.  I  give 
one-fourth  the  grain  feed  mornings  and 
throe-fourths  at  night.  The  dry  mash 
kept  before  them  all  the  time  is  two  lbs. 
bran,  one  11).  middlings,  one  lb.  gluten  and 
one  lb.  meat  scrap.  c.  K.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

Sweet  corn  would  not  hurt  pullets, 
though  they  would  not  develop  as  fast  if 
given  an  excess  of  corn  in  their  ration. 
If  they  are  really  molting,  however,  it  is 
an  indication  of  rather  too  rapid  forcing 
through  the  Summer  and  Fall.  An  excess 
of  meat  food  will  thus  “ripen”  pullets  pre¬ 
maturely  and  cause  early  laying  and  pre¬ 
mature  molting.  I  know  of  nothing  that 
can  he  fed  to  bring  early  returns  in  eggs 
except  a  well-balanced  ration  that  will 
supply  all  of  the  needs  of  the  birds.  Meat 
food  is  stimulating  to  egg  production,  but 
it  should  not  be  used  in  excess,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  at  present  pidces.  Your  pro¬ 
portion  of  one-fifth  the  mash  is  ample, 
and  perhaps  a  little  more  than  ample  at 
the  present  time.  To  sell  good  pullets 
now  at  20  cents  per  pound  would  be  to 
sacrifice  pretty  heavily.  The  time  is 
prett.v  close  at  hand  when  all  pullets 
should  lay  w’cll  and  eggs  are  still  high  in 
price.  No  one  knows  what  the  Spring  and 
Summer  prices  will  he,  hut  it  ought  not 
to  take  excessive  hardihood  now  to  take 
the  risk  of  making  a  profit  during  the 
coming  Spring  and  Summer.  If  the  pul¬ 
lets  were  mine,  I  should  keep  them. 

ir.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Pullets 

When  my  [uillets  were  about  .31/2 
months  old  the.v  got  the  cliickenpox ;  then”, 
about  a  month  after  I  saved  a  greater 
part  of  theiUj  from  this  disease  they 
started  molting.  The.v  were  then  about 
five  months  old  and  had  not  begun  laying. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  caused  this 
molting.  At  that  time  I  bought  my  mash 
and  grains  ready  mixed ;  now  I  mix  it 
myself.  Tliey  are  now  about  7i/^  months 
old  and  are  .iust  beginning  to  lay.  They 
are  White  Wyandottes ;  I  have  about  70 
of  them.  E.  F.  K. 

New  .Terse.v. 


GREENDALE  FARMS 

Day-Old  Chicks  Hatching  Eggs 

GILLEAD  STRAIN 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

utility  matings  of  carefully  selected  yearlinpr 
hens  with  records  of  120  to  150  egas  mated  to 
cockerels  from  hiph  pedigree  strain. 

PEDIGREE  MATINGS  of  two-yearold  hens  with 
records  of  IfiO  to  200  eggs,  mated  to  cockerels 
f  I'oin  pedierree  record  of  210  to  2.58. 

Pisco  your  orders  now  for  baby  chjtffcs  and  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  for  future  delircr.v.  Prices  on  request. 

"  QUALITY  GUARANTEED  ” 

Greendale  Farms  Poultry  Dept.  Greendale,  N.  Y. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Granes,  Storks,  Rw.ans, 
Ornamental  l)ucks  and  Gee.se,  Bears,  Fo.xes,  Hac- 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  l)irds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


White  WyandottesSr 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  this  W'orld’s  famous  stand- 
ard-i)red  utility  strain  from  very  clioice  farm  ran  go 
breedoi'S  at  $10  per  100— SB  per  50— $2  per  15.  As  tho 
supply  is  less  than  the  demand  place  your  order  at 
once.  E.  B.  UNDERHILL,"  Old  Orch.ril  Ftrin,"  Poughkeepiie,  H.  r. 


White  Wyandottes' 


COCKERELS.  PULLETS 
AND  COCKS 

Strong,  vigorous  hreeders,  hred  from  trap-nested 
stock.  A.  L..  VKKKEANl),  NUTLiEY,  N.  J. 

WhiteWyandotteCockerel8iewel"tr!seiJ^^ 

dams  were  sired  by  .John  S. 
‘  Sensation."  at  S.'S  each. 

.  Goslieu,  New  York 


raised  birds  whose 
.Martin's  champion 

L.  O.  QUIGLEY', 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  Won  fii'8tih>itility  atN.Y. 

ritatc  F'alr.  Middlebrook  PouitryFarm.MissMarionl.M.ore.Haniburg.N.r. 

Barron's  White  Wyandottes  eLh!t7oXlnt.  2.1%  h?. 

lARADISE  Breeders  of  Heavy  laying  Poultry*  Trap  Nested 

Iaiii  -tdv  Q  G.  white  leghorns 

'OULTRY  O.  W.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

FARM  buff  ply.  rocks,  200-Egg  strain 

_  Day-Old  Chicks.  Hatchinir  Klfifs  and  Stock  for 

Sale.  Our  1918  Circular  Fre«.  Box  B.  PARADISE,  PA. 


TIFFANY’S 

Superior 

CHICKS 


SILVER  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN- 
DOHES.  REDS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  BAR¬ 
RON'S  LEGHORNS,  PEKIN  AND  ROUEN 
DUCKLINGS.  A 1  <1  h  a  in  Poultry 
Farm,  R,  34,  Phoonixville,  I'a. 


Males  and  pullets— White  Leghorn 
Males.  I’arks  Barred  Bock  CoekereLs. 
Bargain  lIstgrntLs.  Riverdalc  Poullr,  Farm,  Box  IBS,  Rirardale,  N.  J. 

RnnffRnn«for«  ROCKS.  REDS.  WYANDOnES.  MINORCAS. 
UOOanOOSIBrS  leghorns  and  others.  Big  Illustrated 
circular  free.  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Harritonburn,  Virgnia 

RiiH  R  noL  BREEDERS.  Improve  your  Flock  with  one  of  our 
DUliriDCK  Bred-to-Lay  cockerels.  Winners  at  Boston — 
Madison  S<iuai-e.  Cocks— Hens — Ihillet*.  FIELD,  S.ners.  Conn. 

Ot.iA  IndAliioIono  Fine  stock  for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatch - 
DIUB  AnUulUSienS  Ing.  R.  a.  DEKRy.ltnrlingtou,  Vermont 

WkharmHDnRoooo  AIS'1>  GANDF.KS  FOK*  SALE, 
n  llllo  CIIIUcll  Uccoc  Boy  your  breeding  stock  now. 

-  _ 


MAPLE  COVK  I'OUL'ntV  YAKBS, 


K.  2,  Athkxs,  Pa. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Largest  in  U.  S. 

F.  n.  GABNSEY%  .  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-PureBred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

from  prize-winning  stock.  Ijarge  frame:  good  bone; 
hoautifnl  plumage.  Miss  IDA  CHUMBLEY,  Draper, Virginia 

Mrs.  E.  j.  niDEK 
Rodman,  New  York 

iluEr;  Mammoth BronzoTurkeys 

stamp.  I.  a.  WHEEUR,  Maplewo.d  Farm,  R.  F.  0.  2,  Maiseni,  N.  V 

TiirlffiVR  nUCKS,  GEESE  at  Special  Prices  during  fall 
I  Ul  R0j3  months.  Write  yo;ir  wants.  A  Iso  cavies  and 
hares.  11.  A.  Soutler,  Box  29.  Sellersvillo,  I’a. 


Pure  Bred  White  Hoiiand  Turkeys 


Eggs  for  Hatching 

SA  ufuiTC  f  rftllADIIC  Tom  Itarron  Strain 
•  v.lwnllL  LCunUlfliO  $7.50  per  huntlretl 

SPECKLED.  RED  AND  LIGHT  SUSSEX  810  per 
FROM  IMPORTED  STOCK  hundred 

Red  Jacket  Poultry  Farm,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

248-‘JC0-‘.’84-314-6gg  strain.  4  yearling  hens  and  1 
cockerel  for  $10.  Eggs,  *5  to  St5  per  Li. 

K.  CP.YUDK  JONES,  -  Craryville,  N.  Y'. 


Trap  Nest 
Records 

have  had  printed 
””011  cardboard  11^x7 
neat  and  complete  trap- 
nest  record.  Printed 
both  sides — 25  each  side. 
Will  send  12  for  10c. 

W.  F.W.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 
^3  West  30th  Street,  New'  York 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 


I  rhiubt  if  tho.s;?  pullots  wero  rcall.v 
moltiujj;  that  is.  replacing  permanent 
plumage  with  new.  Pullets  often  shed 
their  temporary  feathers  so  fast  in  the 
Fall  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  real 
molting,  the  ground  beneath  perches  or 
trees  where  the.v  roost  in  large  numbers 
being  often  pretty  well  covered  with  their 
feathers.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
ill  the  case  of  white  fowls.  If  the  Wyan¬ 
dottes  are  laying  at  IVo  months  they  are 
doing  pretty  well  and  could  not  have  gone 
through  :i  real  molt.  M.  B.  D. 


Those  purchasing  eggs  for  batching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
sellerj^and  we  shall  not  consider  claiihs  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  cf  dissatisfaction. 
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ECONOMICAL 
FARM  POWER 


Here  is  the  Farquhar  Locomotive. 

a  real  sreneral  purpose  portable 
Farm  Ensrine.  This  outfit  Is  univer¬ 
sally  known  for  its  convenient  handling 
qualities  and  durability.  The  Farquhar 
Cornish  is  an  ideal  Engine  for  sawmill- 
ing.  It  is  an  easy  steamer,  furnishing 
dependable  power,  using  offal  lumber 
and  sawdust  for  fuel.  In  addition  to 
the  above  we  build  a  full  line  of  Steam 
and  Gas  Tractors. 

All  Farquhar  Boilers  are  now  built  in 
accordance  with  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  Stand¬ 
ard.  Our  Ajax  Center-Crank  Engine 
used  on  both  Locomotive  and  Cornish 
Rigs,  is  of  the  self-contained  plain  slide 
valve  type  and  produces  maximum 
power  with  the  least  possible  consump¬ 
tion  of  steam. 

"Farquhar  Engines  and  Boilers”  is 
the  title  of  a  catalogue  that  has  helped 
many  to  solve  their  power  problems. 
This  book  sent  free  to  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  on  request  Write  now  for 
your  copy. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.^Umited 
Box  430,  York,  Penna. 

H*«  also  manufacturv  Smp  Milla,  Threahrrt, 
Potato  niggers.  Grain  Drills,  C'altivators,  Hy¬ 
draulic  (.  Ider  Presses.  Ask  for  literature. 


Make  more  Moit^ 
siuttips 
^hand 

Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply — no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  and 
powder.  One  man  with  a 
K  can  rip  out  any  stump 
that  can  be  pulled  with  the 
best  inch  steel  cable. 


Works  by  leverage  —  same 
principle  as  a  jack.  100  pound 
pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-Ion 
pull  on  the  stump.  Made  of  the 
finest  steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. 


HAND  power. 

Stump 

Puller 


Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

•  Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick 
Box  449 
ifth  Street 
Francisco 
California 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS ! 


With  The  GRIMM  Evaporator 


voQ  will  make  In  t- 
t<*r  eyrup  with  h  ->» 
(lie!  and  labor  than 
with  any  oihf*r  hjh* 
tern.  Win  laet  life 
Mine.  .Ma<}«  In  23 
lirt*«*rfnt 


Write  for  catalogue  and  fttaivr  number  of  treefi  yon  tap. 

Grimm  Manufacturing  Co., 

524  Champlsun  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Clevciausd,  O. 


^LEGHORN  BREEDERS-n 

“With  The  Lay  Bred  in  Them” 

We  offer  Wliite  I.fghorn  nialea  and  (eitiules  at 
moderate  jniees.  raiefully  selected  birds  from 
our  strain  of  exceptionally  heavy  layers.  Many 
fully  iM'digreed.  Healthy — vigorous— produc¬ 
tive.  Every  bird  bred  and  reared  by  us.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  assured.  Write  your  wants.  Circular  free. 

SPRECHER  3R0S.,  Box  40,  Rohrerttown,  Pa. 


Rakv  Pliirlrc  PAIIK.S’  STRAIN.  Thompson 
DaOy  CIllCKS  ej-oss  Barred  Rocks  @  l.w.  Heavy 
utility  R.  I.  Reds  ®  S.  <J.  W.  Iieghorii, 
cross,  also  Euglish  ^  15  to  l.sc.  Placa  orders  now  to 
insure  prompt  delivery. 

niaplesWbite  Leghorn  Farm,  M.F.O.,  Tellord,  fi. 


Baby  Chicks-  S.C.  White  Lghorns 

bred  for  egg  production.  Trap-nost  records  up  to 
272.  C'apa<'ity  0,000  chicki  weekly. 
DENSMORE  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3,  Roanoke.  Va. 


n  1  •  SINGLE  COMB 

Sunshme  White  Leghorns 

Eggs,  chicks  and  stock.  Trapnest  records  up  to2.">6. 

Circular  free.  SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM,  Ridgely,  Md. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

235-252-egg  stock.  15  eggs,  SS;  50  eggs.  $10. 

K,  CLAUOE  JONES,  -  Craryvllle,  N.  Y. 


Casting  Out  the  Hen  Drones 

Wo  t:iko  much  iutorost  iu  the  state¬ 
ments  and  reports  about  culling  out  the 
drone  hetis  ami  note  reimrt  on  page 
on  four  Hocks  culled.  This  te.st  was  made 
in  late  Augiist  and  for  immediate  returns 
on  the  Hocks  tested  shows  such  culling 
very  proHtable.  Hut  the  greater  qiu'stion 
is.  If  the  culling  had  been  done  a  month 
sooner  or  :i  month  later,  or  any  three 
months  either  wiiy,  wouhl  the  siune  hens, 
or  even  TiO  per  cent  of  the  same  hens,  have 
been  culled  out?  We  have  seen  no  re¬ 
ports  of  tests  covi'ring  this  point.  We 
think  people  need  to  learn  wlien  to  cull 
or  be  taught  more  about  the  appearance 
of  the  same  hens  at  different  s’easons. 

Out  here  in  California  we  have  a  man 
who  hails  from  New  England  and  who 
has  a  book  on  his  system  of  culling  which 
Ims  been  widely  distributed,  until  to  cull 
out  y<)nr  drone  hens  is  to  "Ifoganize” 
them  in  the  language  of  the  I'etaluma 
poultrymeu.  This  system  makes  loud 
claims,  hut  our  own  results  and  observa¬ 
tions  from  two  years  of  trap  nesting  do 
not  -tally  with  it.  We  believe  that  when 
a  hen  (piits  laying  for  the  season  or  lets 
up  for  a  rest,  she  can  almost  Invariably 
b*'  culled  out,  but  the  culling  of  a  H<K‘k 
slionld  be  done  day  after  day  and  week 
after  week.  The  time  that  a  whole  Hock 
can  best  be  (‘ulle<l  all  at  once  varies  with, 
difl'erent  seasons  .and  w'ith  difl’erent  Hocks. 
The  lirst  week  of  .Tune.  we  culled 

out  32  hems  from  a  pen  of  <54,  .and  the 
,32  left  laid  as  many  eggs  the  following 
30  days  as  the  whole  i)en  laid  the  previous 
10  days.  3'lie  following  year  thi.s>  .same 
,31  hens  (one  had  died)  were  not  in  best 
condition  for  culling  until  the  very  last 
of  .Tune.  .Inly  3  we  took  out  1.")  of  them 
and  the  1(5  liens  left  laid  live  less  eggs'  the 
following  10  days  tlian  the  .31  laid  the 
previous  10  days.  The  jioint  is,  can  any¬ 
one  tell  whether  or  not  we  aettially  culled 
out  some  of  oiir  very  best  hens,  ones 
which  laid  most  eggs  during  .a  year. 

California.  w.  ir.  m. 

Tn  regard  to  this  culling  projiosition. 
W.  H.  M  brings'  up  th<‘  jioint  of  culling 
at  difli'rcnt  times  in  the  year  ami  this 
is  where  a  great  deal  of  confusion  arises, 
e.s|)e<-ially  among  amateurs',  who  tJiink 
they  can  learn  this  jiart  of  tlic  poultry 
bnsine.ss  in  about  three  wi'cks.  while  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  takes  years  of  jiractice 
to  become  very  idHcii’iit  in  seli'cting  the 
best  layers  in  a  Hock,  Some  of  onr  very 
l)est  hens  will  stop  laying  for  a  short 
period  and  look  lilu*  a  cull,  jterhaps,  until 
they  got  into  laying  condition  again,  but 
bei-ansc  a  hen  takes  a  rest  is  no  reason 
for  discarding  lier  unless  that  rest  hap¬ 
pens  to  extend  ovei'  siH'li  ,a  long  ))criod  of 
time  that  lier  room  is  wortli  more  tlian 
hei-  comiiaiiy. 

For  Hocks  whicli  arc  not  trati-ne.sted  T 
have  found  the  following  jdan  to  work 
very  satisfactorily:  We  take  a  Hock  of 
indicts  about  a  niontli  after  tliey  start  to 
lay — say  in  November  if  iliey  were 
hatched  in  April,  and  handle  eacli  one, 
noting  -the  condition  of  the  -bird  and  her 
estimated  laying  ability.  AVc  have  tliree 
colors  fif  leg  bands  ;in<l  if  a  piilh*t  shows 
tliiit  she  is  laying  or  in  laying  comlitioii 
we  put  .•!  piidc  band  on  her  right  leg. 
Al>out  fovir  weeks  later  we  go  over  the 
Hook  again  timl  if  those'that  h.-ive  tlm 
pink  hands  on  are  still  in  laying  condi¬ 
tion  ii  yellow  b.'ind  is  ))lac(>d  above  the 
pink  one  jind  jill  that  liave  come  into  hiy- 
in.','  condition  <luring  tliis  time  are  biindcd 
with  yellow  hands'.  Then  four  weeks 
later,  or  alatiit  th»^  middle  of  .Tamtary,  we 
«(>  over  tin?  Hock  again  and  band  till  tlnit 
arc  in  laying  condition  with  green  biind.s, 
so  thiit  tliose  whicli  htive  been  laying  in 
November,  December  and  .Tanuary  will 
have  tliree  bands  on  the  right  leg,  ])ink, 
yellow  and  green,  while  those  which 
started  to  lay  iu  December  will  only  Imve 
two  bands  on,  yellow  and  green,  ainl 
those  which  failed  to  get  into  Itiying  con¬ 
dition  until  .Tanuary  only  have  one  green 
baud. 

However,  if  a  bird  was  laying  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  not  iu  laying  condition  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  she  would  not  have  a  yellow  band,  but 
if  she  came  back  into  laying  condition  in 
-Tanuary  slie  would  have  a  green  band — 
the  rule  lieing  to  band  only  pullets  iu  lay¬ 
ing  condition  eacIi  month. 

After  the  last  banding  iu  -Tanuary  it  is 
pi-etty  safe  to  cull  out  all  that  are  not 
banded  at  all  and  any  others  which  show 
that  their  future  usefulness  is  likely  to 
leave  a  balance  on  the  wrong  .side  of  the 
ledger.  3'his  system  I  believe  will  give 
fairly  good  resul.';  where  trap-nesting 
cannot  be  practict-I,  but  I  do  not  think 
auyo’ie  can  sort  over  the  average  Hock  of 
layers  and  be  sure  that  the  best  birds  are 
retained  when  tlie  birds  are  only  handled 
once  at  any  sea.son  of  the  year  excejit,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  Fall  of  the  year. 

C.  S.  CRKKNB.  i 
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Help  is  Scarce — 

!  Away — 


Let 

lew  U.  S. 

Come  to  the  Rescue 

Has  no  equal  as  a  time  and  labor  saver.  Easiest  to 
turn  (SPE]^  BUT  42  A  MINUTE) .  Easiest  to  wash. 
Easiest  to  assemble  (Interchangeable  Discs).  Self¬ 
balancing  bowl.  Bell  rings  when  below  speed. 


A  WIFE  SAVER 


Daylight  all  time  in  the  home.  Will  wash,  ^ 
chum,  fan,  toast,  supply  electric  flat  iron, 
save  hundreds  of  steps,  provide  water 
all  over  the  house.  Operatmg  cost 
low.  A  comfort  and  a  joy. 

Greatest  thing  out  for  the  . 
fami.  Ask  for  full  particulars^^ 


•4S5 


“U.  S.  Light, 
Bright — white- 
just  Right!” 


Chicago,  III. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 
BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

Portland,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Oakland,  Cal. 


R  HEATER 


“  T  h  o  CoriKill  GusoUue 
BnxMli-r  is  the  host  y<'t  for 
tl«!  freo  raiiKo  poultry  farm. 
1  have  ralst-cl  95%  of  all 
chioks  hatohoU  ffurhif' 
-March  and  April  for  the 
last  tliroo  yeara.” 

B.  l'\  KIAASON. 
Price  complete,  $11.50. 

Iinprovod  1917 
Si'iid  for  free  cataloK 
,  KINO  CO. 

Illiarn,  X.  V. 
Manufacturers  of 
Poultry  House 

.ppliaiices 


Equal  to  FIVE  Kerosene 
Heaters.  No  lamps  to  trim. 
No  .\shea.  No  Dust.  No  Soot. 
Saves  time,  labor  and  chicks. 
Perfect  ventilation.  Per¬ 
fect  safety.  Recognized 
by  leading  antliorlties  a.s 
the  IdeaT  Brooder.  Rec- 
oiuiuendeil  by  the  New 
York  State  College  of 
Agriculture. 


T  h  o  ('oniell  Brooder 
burns  coiniiK-rcial 
oline  and  will 
can-  for  250 
cliicks. 


Otur^es 

tDsteelChurns 


Make  Butter 
With  Ease 

Drawn  steel  barrel — smooth  as  a 
bowl— easy  to  clean.  Cannot  soalc 
up  moisture— saves  work  and  time. 
Just  what  every  housewife  wants. 
Good  for  a  lifetime  use.  Beautifully 
finished  in  red  and  blue.  Ask  youy 
dealer  or  write  us  for  circular  No,  3SX 

STUR6ES  &  BURN 
MFG.  CO. 

508  S.  Grteti  8f. 

Chicaft,  III. 

,  N«wYork 
1850 

Terminal  Bldg. 

50  Church  St. 


i 


K»t<ibli*hud  1 
in 


Upward  TRIAL 

JhneAdca/n, 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  Solid  Propoaltion  tosend  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  perfect  skimming 
separator  for  in  .96.  Skims  warm  or 
cold  milk;  heavy  or  light  cream.  Dif¬ 
ferent  from  picture,  which  shows  lar¬ 
ger  capacity  machi  nes.  See  our  plan  of 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

Bowl  asanttarj/marref  easily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment 
plan.  WetUm  orders  filled  from 
weatem  points. 

AMKKICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Bex  407B  Balnferidgo,  N.  V. 


Rich,  abundant  grass  and  year 
round  pasture  are  abigadvantage 
to  the  stock  raiser  when  he  buys 
good  land  cheap,  as  he  can  in 

Eastern  Oklahoma 


along  the  M.K.&T.Ry. 

The  mild,  Bhort  winters  here  demand  little 
iihelter  foretock,  and  many  of  these  new, 
low-priced  farms  will  VdV  for  themselves 
with  one  good  crop  of  com,  wheat  or  oats. 
Here’s  just  one  of  these  Eastern  Oklahoma 
farm  bargains:  140  acres.  Mayes  county, 
two  miles  from  good  town;  nice,  smooth 
land,  75  acres  in  com  and  oats,  remainder 
in  native  blue  stem  grass;  oats  on  50  acres 
made  52  bu.  per  acre  in  1917,  and  the  land 
costs  only  $Ji5  per  acre.  Eastern  Oklahoma 
Offers  a  wonderful  combination  of  advan¬ 
tages.  n.  S.  Agricultural  Dept,  reports  it 
“exceptionally  favorable  for  agriculture.” 
More  annual  rainfall  than  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois,  early  plowing,  long  seasons,  and 
soil  adaptable  to  great  variety  of  crops. 
Many  owners  are  discovering  oil. 

The  Eastern  Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau  has 
no  land  foreale;  it  has  listed  a  number  of 
farms  for  farmers  looking  for  low-priced 
land  that  will  bring  them  big  returns. 


FREE 


GUARANTEED 
FARM  LISTS 


and  booklet,  contain  illustrated 
description  of  farms.  Write  to 

R.W.  Hockaday,  Colooization  Agent. 

Misuari,  Kansas  &  Texas  Ry. 
1S14  Railway  Exchange,  Su  Lonit,  Mo. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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February  9,  1918 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Ou  January  10,  1917,  we  shipped  N. 
Assad  &  Co.,  Bethel,  N.  C.,  via  freight 
three  boxes  fruit  ($7.20)  and  on  Janu¬ 
ary  24,  seven  boxes  ($10.16).  On  Janu- 
arj'  31  we  received  check  for  $7.26,  but 
second  sliipnient  had  not  reached  them  as 
yet,  and  they  claimed  same  was  delayed 
in  tramsit  when  they  ordered  more  fruit 
whicli  we  shipped  February  10,  six  boxes 
($17.01).  On  February  17  we  received 
their  check  of  $16.16  for  second  shipment, 
and  presumed  they  were  good  payers  and 
]»roinpt,  so  when  their  orders  came  in  we 
shii)ped  their  fruit  via  express,  February 
24,  three  boxes  ($10.23)  ;  March  3.  two 
boxes  ($0.82).  On  March  7  their  check 
which  I  receiv«(l  on  F<‘l)niary  17  was  re¬ 
turned  by  my  bank  as  "payment  stopped,” 
and  I  immediatc'ly  wrote  to  the  Betliel 
bank,  and  while  thi.s  letter  was  on  the 
way  it  crossed  one  that  Assad  wrote  me. 
On  March  12  the  Bethel  bank  sent  me  a 
cashier’s  check  for  .$1.^.1(!,  saying  they 
had  trouble  collecting  and  charging  me 
$1  for  the  trouble.  Then  to  tojt  their 
nerve,  Assad  sent  us  a  telegram  on  March 
14,  asking  more  fruit  and  promising 
check.  We  did  not  ship  them  any  fruit 
and  never  received  the  check.  We  are  out 
$.’>0.06  and  we  would  appreciate  anything 
the  I’ublisher’s  Desk  can  do  in  oui-  be¬ 
half.  We  have  sent  in  our  bills  repeatedly 
but  Jio  answer;  but  they  must  still  be  in 
cxistem-e  ns  our  letters  are  not  returned. 

hJorida.  H.  A. 

X.  A.ssad  A  ('o.  make  no  response  to 
our  letters,  and  as  II.  A.  states,  they  must 
be  receivc'd,  its  they  are  not  returned  by 
(lie  post  oflice.  Our  other  Florida  ship- 
jx'rs  will  wiint  to  pass  by  any  orders  re- 
<-eived  from  this  company.  There  is  get¬ 
ting  to  be  (|uite  a  list  of  parties  of  this 
kind  who  are  willing  to  hiive  their  tables 
and  stoi'es  stocked  .at  the  farmer’s  ex¬ 
pense. 

Two  years  ago  I  shiiiped  the  f.  iNI. 
S<-ott  Oo.,  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  KiD/i 
l)ounds  of  fancy  comb  honey  at  17c 
per  pound  or  $27.02.  mton  tlieir  hurry- 
up  order  for  exhibition  iuiri»oses.  They 
received  the  horn-y.  having  admitted  it, 
'but  never  paid,  and  never  pay  any  at¬ 
tention  to  my  letters  or  st.atements, 
which  they  receive,  as  they  are  not  re¬ 
turned.  If  ymi  can  do  anything  with 
them  it  would  be  .appreciated.  <;.  .1. 

Michigan. 

Fvidently  t^  M.  S<a>tl  ( ’o.  ,aia>  willing 
t<i  i-eap  all  the  ghiry  and  pay  jiossible 
f'-om  goods  they  exhibit  and  s(dl.  with¬ 
out  giving  the  farmer  .any  (aaalit  (»•  .any 
))ay.  It  docs  not  reiiuire  many  lessons 
of  this  kind  to  make  a  shipper  cautious, 
and  the  Scott  Co.  will  not  catch  our 
I'caders  in  (his  w.ay  again. 

After  the  i'e(a)i<l  made'  by  F.  (!.  Lewis, 
at  St.  Ivouis.  Mo.,  it  seems  safe  to  as¬ 
sume  that  no  man  or  woman  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  would  again  invest  in 
.any  of  his  schemes.  With  tw<dve  millions 
loss  the  i)eople  of  the  Fast  and  Middle 
States  ought  to  have  lesson  enough.  Yet 
Mr.  Lewis  is  now  lu'oiiosing  a  new  land 
scheme  in  California  to  catch  the  .soldiers 
when  they  get  home  from  tin'  Furopeau 
war.  In  the  ]»ast  tin'  Rost -(  Mlic'  l)ei>art- 
ment  <‘xercised  some  restr.aint  on  the 
Lewis  activities,  and  it  is  to  be  lumped 
that  it  will  take  some  measure  t(t  jiro- 
tect  the  I'eturning  soldiers  and  their 
friends  from  the  .allurements  of  his  new 
fake  land  scheme. 

Will  you  advise  us  !is  to  whether  the 
‘•Simjjlex  Plan  of  Selling  Real  Fstate.” 
which  .sells  for  $r».  edited  by  Simplex 
Servit'C  (^o.,  1123  Broadw.ay.  Xew  York, 
would  be  a  worth-while  i)lan  to  help  me 
sell  my  place,  worth  $3.1.000?  There  are 
so-  man.v  trai)s  to  fall  into  thiit  I  feai'  to 
try  without  advice.  G.  E.  B. 

Conn. 

The  Simph'x  plan  consists  of  eight 
pamphlets,  Avhich  from  a  manufacturing 
standpoint  could  be  produced  in  quanti¬ 
ties  at  less  than  10c  each.  On  the  basis 
of  the  information  they  contain,  they 
might  be  valued  anywhere  from  zero 
up,  depending  upon  the  viewpoint  of  the 
person  making  the  estimate.  'I’he  author 
of  these  pamiihlets  is  W.  M.  Ostrander. 
Wo  also  learn  from  reliable  sources  that 
the  Simplex  Co.  consists  of  the  same  Y  . 
M.  Ostrander.  Perhaps  there  is  “enough 
said.”  Our  readers  know  Ostrander  as 
the  author  of  most  the  fake  real  estate 
schemes  playing  upon  th<'  gullibility  of 
the  public.  The  other  fakers  all  pattern 
their  schemes  after  those  of  Ostrander, 
ll'is  famous  telegram  reading  “oppor¬ 
tunity  exceptional  if  listed  at  once  ’  sent 
to  farmers  with  whom  he  had  been 
carrying  on  correspondence  with  view  to 
securing  a  “listing  fee”  is  yet  remembered 
by  many  Avho  swallowed  the  bait, 
(istrander,  like  Cornell,  made  no  seidous 
effort  to  sell  the  property  when  listed. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Simplex  “plan”  which  (Jstrander 
now  advocates  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  plan  thousands  of  property 
owners  have  followed — advertising  in 
newspapers  and  corresponding  direct  with 
prospective  customers — without  paying 
Mr.  Ostrander  $5  for  the  privilege.  The 
pamphlet  suggests  lists  of  publications 
to  use,  advertising  rates,  etc.  Ostrander 
is  so  notorious  as  a  promoter  of  worth¬ 
less  stock  as  well  as  shady  real-estate 
transactions  that  he  apparently  tries  to 
hide  his  identity  now  by  trading  under 
the  name  'Of  The  Simplex  Company. 
Fminently  respectable  imblications  are 
carrying  his  advertising  under  this  dis¬ 
guise. 

Y’'ill  you  let  me  know  if  it  is  safe  to 
invest  in  an  auto  knitter  put  out  by  the 
Auto  Knitter  Co.  of  147  Franklin  St., 
Buffalo,  X.  Y.  ?  o.  B. 

X’ew  York. 

Y'e  do  not  recommend  the  Auto  Knitter 
Co.  of  Buffalo,  X^.  Y’.  The  advertising  of 
the  firm  has  been  refused.  If  tbe  knitter 
will  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  it  should 
not  be  necessary  to  inject  into  the  sales 
plan  a  scheme  to  juirchase  or  find  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  goods  knitted  by  the  machine. 
The  plan  .savors  of  the  work-at-home 
scheme. 

Having  asked  you  to  cadlect  a  bill  for 
us  from  the  crate  of  chickens,  and  having 
heard* nothing  from  you,  will  kindly  ask 
you  to  send  us  the  receii)t,  if  you  have 
not  as  yet  heard  anything  definite,  and 
we  will  try  in  another  way  to  collect  it. 
Please  let  us  hear  from  you  as  soon  as 
l)ossible.  II.  Ji.  II. 

1  lelaware. 

\Ye  are  receiving  a  few  letters  similar 
to  the  above,  and  are  not  surpri.sed  our 
friends  are  becoming  discouraged.  The 
express,  and,  in  fact,  all  transportation 
companies,  are  more  than  dilatory.  Tlu'ir 
claim  bureaus  seem  to  be  completely  de¬ 
moralized.  Y'e  do  not  write  complainants 
fi-equently,  because  our  correspondent'  is 
he.avy  and  there  is  nothing  definite  to 
report,  but  we  are.  con.stantly  prodding 
the  companies,  and  using  every  effort  to 
get  adjustment  of  chums.  If  any  ship- 
])er  becomes  impatient  and  wishes  his 
claim  returned  to  him.  we  Avill  comi>ly 
with  his  request,  but  we  want  to  assurt' 
readers  there  is  no  iu'gle<-t  at  this  end. 
Of  107  claims  received  during  December, 
two  haA’o  bec'u  j)aid,  but  we  j'('(*('ived  (i'l 
Iiaynu'iits  on  (dd  claims,  and  it  was  only 
our  insistence  that  brought  many  of  them. 
It  shows  tbe  necessity  of  a  bill  in  the 
Legislature  to  eiifoti'i'  juaimpt  adjustim'iit 
of  claims.  Y'rile  your  re|irt'sentati ws  fit 

Albany. 

I  fim  si'tiding  you  an  fidvi'rtisi'inent  of 
the  Mfigic  Fgg  Tester.  Do  you  kiiow 
anvthing  about  this  egg  testei'?  And  is  it 
imssible  to  tell  if  eggs  :ire  fertile  before 
they  have  been  si't  on?  Is  the  Magi(!  Fgg 
Tester  works.  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  a  relifible 
firm?  .T.  n.w. 

Xew  York. 

lYe  lm\a'  iminiries  fibout  this  ^Ligii; 
Fgg  Tester  ejicb  setison.  All  this  tester 
can  possibly  show  is  the  siiecific  gravity 
of  the  egg — this  indicates  whetlu'r  the 
egg  is  fresh  or  otlu'rwise ;  but  it  cjinnot 
imssibly  show  whether  tin'  egg  is  fertile 
and  capable  of  producing  a  chick. 

I  come  to  you  today  for  a  little  desired 
information,  as  it  is  with  much  interest 
I  read  Publisher’s  Desk  in  every  issue  ot 
your  magiizine  .  I  would  like  to  learn 
■\vhnt  you  kn<»\v  about  tho  Angola  Tiro  & 
Rubber  Co..  Inc..  Akron.  O.,  who  the  men 
are  back  of  the  enterpri.se  and  Avhat  their 
past  and  pre.sent  records  are.  They  are 
advertising  here  in  a  local  paper,  and  are 
canvassing  this  town  for  subscribers  to 
their  stock.  L.  ii.  B. 

Xew  Y^ork. 

As'  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  this  pro¬ 
motion  must  be  put  in  the  same  class  as 
the  Alliance  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Alliance. 
().,  and  the  .1.  B.  fstudebaker  Co..  South 
Bend,  Ind.  The  latter  concern  was  very 
fictive  in  selling  stock  a  yc'ar  or  more  ago, 
and  we  have  not  heard  of  the  proposition 
since.  I'he  promotei's  of  tlu'  AlLmnce  con¬ 
cern  Imve  been  indicted  b.i"  the  Federal 
Grand  .Tury  for  an  alleged  fraudulent  use 
of  the  mails.  The  Angola  Tire  A  Rubber 
(’o.  aiipareutly  Ims  no  factory,  but  is  de- 
jiendiug  upon  stock  sales  to  build  and 
equip  a  plant.  Stock  salesmen  on  uncer¬ 
tain  propositions  sometimes  receive  as 
high  as  80  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  for 
making  the  sale,  and  the  rule  is  anywhere 
from  25  to  50  per  cent.  In  this  situation 
it  is  hard  to  figure  out  how  a  new  organi¬ 
zation  can  secure  funds  to  build  a  plant 
and  compete  successfully  against  the 
houses  already  established.  •  ‘  .y 


This  picture  was  drawn  from  a  recent  scene  in  New 
York  state.  The  wooden  barn  was  completely  lost;  the 
concrete  silos  were  uninjured.  Concrete  construction 
stands  when  other  types  crumble  before  flames. 

Good  concrete  lasts  practically  forever.  Build  for  permanence, 
and  save  on  repairs,  painting  and  insurance,  by  using  concrete 
made  with  ALPHA  cement.  AI-PHA  is  tested  hourly  by 
chemists,  while  being  made,  and  every  pound  of  everj'  bag  of  it 
goes  out  guaranteed  to  meet  standard  specifications. 

Tell  us  what  you  are  planning  to  build  and  we  will  give  you  a  free 
copy  of  the  96-page  ALPHA  handbook  on  concrete  construction. 
VVecanfurnishval  liable  ideas  on  a  variety  of  small  concrete  structures. 

THE  GUARANTEED  PORTLAND 


Alpha  Cement  Dealers 
of  New  York  State 

If  you  don’t  know  a  nearby  Alpha  Dealer.address 
Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 
mentioning  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
and  the  building  or  improvement  that 
interests  you. 


Duplex  FARM  Tool  Grinder 

Grinds  your  plow 
shares,  cultivator 
points,  axes, 
sickles,  knives 
and  all  tools. 
Edge  or  side  of  wheel 
can  be  used. 

No  Engine  too  small  for  it. 
Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Special  attachment  for 

j, , ,  grindingdiscs  furnished  free. 

^  Write  for  circular. 
luplexMill&Mfg.Co.,  Box  4gO  ,  Springfield,  O. 


SB 

e  Cents  per  Foot  and  ni 

designs.  AlIetceL  For  I..a 
terles.  Write  for  free  Ca 

Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co. 

>.  Costs  less  than  wood.  40 
wns,  Churches  and  Come¬ 
talog  and  Special  Prices. 
407  North  St,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

1 1  BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading  , 

,  1  authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rur2d  New-  i 
1,  Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York  ^ 

Stop  the  Winter  Slump 
In  Milk  Production 


If  you  want  summer  milk 
quantitj'  at  winter  prices,  it  will 
pa)'  you  to  find  out  about  STAR 
\Yater  Bowls. 

]\Iilk  is  90%  water.  The  yield 
slumps  in  winter  because  the  ani¬ 
mals  don’t  get  enough  to  drink. 
Even  when  the  water  in  outside 
tanks  is  warmed,  you  know  some 
animals  won’t 
drink  a  drop 
while  they’re 
fighting  a  bliz- 
z  a  r  d  in  an 
open  yard. 


But  Star  Water  Bowls  bring  it  right 
to  the  stall — an  abundant  supply  of 
palatable  water^  and  the  cow  drinks 
as  much  as  she  does  in  summer. 
She  will  take  a  mouthful  of  hay  or 
feed  and  then  a  drink  of  water. 
That’s  why  Winter  milk  production 
goes  up  when  STAR  Water  Bowls  go 
in.  This  system  prevents  one  tuber¬ 
cular  cow  from  infecting  the  rest  of 

the  herd.  ST.\R 


And  you  can’t 
bl  a  m  e  them. 


Water  Bowls  are 
individual  and 
sanitary.  Water 
comes  and  goes 
separately  from 
each  bowl.  The 
sick  animal  can’t 
contaminate  the 
water  used  by 
healthy  ones. 


Don’t  buy  any  kind  of  barn  equipment  until  you  investigate  STAR  Goods  and  the 
patented  features  only  found  in  this  line.  Unit  System  Stalls  assembled  at  the  factory 
and  with  sanitary  Arch  Construcison.  The  STAR  Adjuster — the  STAR  Curb  Clamp. 

'I'he  strong  Giant  STAR  Stanchion  easily  adjustable  and  with  the  One  Hand  Lock. 
Wood-lined  and  Automatic  Sure-Stop.  STAR  Litter  Carrier  Outfits  meets  every  need. 

Write  U8  for  catalogs.  STAR  goods  sold  by  best  dealers  everywhere 

HUNT-HELM-FERRIS  &  CO.,  23  Hunt  St.,  Harvard,  Hi. 

New  York  Branch  :  Industrial  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Lake  Front  Farm:  Central  Delaware 

Fiahini;,  Boatiue,  Hunting;  IS-room- bouse;  fine  re¬ 
pair:  Eieetric  Light;  modem;  Tenant  House  and 
Out-Buildings  alone  worth  price  of  farm.  100  Acres 
fine  state  of  cultivation;  large  piece  Wood  Laud;  2J6 
Miles  from  pier  of  Philadelphia  Boats.  Must  sell 
immediately.  012,000.  Half  cash. 
Mc€fOIiIGAL.  &  SON,  -  Dover,  Delaware 


The  Hackensack  TrainingSchool  for  Nurses 

connected  with  a  general  hospital  of  one  bundl  ed  and 
thirty  beds  and  .situated  fifteen  miles  from  New  York 
City  offers  a  two-year  and  six  months  course  to  young 
women  who  can  present  a  grammar  school  diploma  and 
certificate  of  at  least  one  year  high  school  work ;  high 
school  graduates  preferred.  New  modern  nurses’  home; 
resident  instructor.  For  information  address  Superin¬ 
tendent  llnokeneack  Hospital,  Ilaekcnsack,  N.  J. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Young  man  about  20  years  old, 
strong  and  a<-tivp,  to  learn  incubating  and 
brooding  on  the  largest  and  most  up-to-date  duck 
larm.iij  New  England.  WEBER  BROTHERS, 
Wrenthgm,  Mass, 


"  vigorous,  capable  man  to  deliver 

milk  daily;  references  required;  tenement  Dir- 
nished.  .\ddress  RORERT  M.  FENN,  Middle- 
hury,  Ct,.  Brookdale  Farms. 


1V.\NTED— Farm  hand,  single;  must  be  thorongh 
tarm^r:  ,f40  per  month,  board,  year  round. 
A.  J.  SAVACOOE,  Bristol,  Penn. 


WANTED — Married  man;  milk  ten  cows  and 
licddle  milk;  must  have  good  references;  near 
electric  cars,  !>  miles  from  Boston;  good  scliools; 
^70  per  month,  house  and  garden.  WII.LOW 
FARM,  Newtonville,  Mass. 


WANTED — Orchard  foreman  to  take  charge  of 
40  acres  of  orchard,  peach  and  apple,  jii'-stly 
young  trees;  single  man  preferred;  must  know 
how  to  spra.v  and  prune  trees.  References.  B. 
B.  DERRICK,  Manager,  North  East,  Md. 


'V.VNTED — Position  as  farm  manager  or  gen- 
eral  mechanic  for  estate  or  institution;  mar¬ 
ried;  30;  total  abstainer;  practically  experi¬ 
enced;  write  for  particulars.  72  TUNIS  AV’E., 
Poughkeep.sle,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYM.\N — Single,  life  experience;  under¬ 
stands  Mammoth  incubators  and  brooders; 
also  up-to-date  methods  in  breeding  and  feed¬ 
ing  stock;  was  in  charge  of  some  of  the  biggest 
plants  in  the  East;  will  be  at  liberty  March  1; 
please  give  particulars  in  first  letter.  NO.  2877, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  OR  ESTATE  MANAGER— Liberty  March 
2o;  married;  age  35;  1  child;  10  years’  suc¬ 
cessful  exiX'riencG,  stock,  crop,  repair  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  machinery,  road  building,  land  up¬ 
building,  Alfalfa  and  fruit  culture,  construction 
work  and  accounts;  strictly  temperate;  refer¬ 
ences;  a  live  man  for  a  live  proposition  where 
the  “net”  counts.  Address  NO.  287G,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


experienced  potato  grower,  capable  of  or¬ 
ganizing  and  handling  men  and  machinery  for 
manufacturer’s  war  garden  proposition.  MAL¬ 
LORY  HAT  FACTORY,  Danbury.  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  poultry  man  open  for  engage¬ 
ment  ilarcli  1;  8  years’  experience  raising 
chickens,  water  fowl,  turkeys  and  pheasants; 
improved  present  plant  of  employment  100%; 
have  A1  feeding  rations;  will  consider  first-class 
proposition,  only.  OTTO  WILKENS.  Box  371, 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  supt.  by  an  Amer¬ 
ican,  4 1  years;  life’s  farm  experience;  .$75  per 
niontli  and  privileges.  ,4ddress  BOX  124,  Haw¬ 
thorne,  X.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  a  German,  27,  married; 

life  ex])erience  in  general  fanning  .and  gar¬ 
dening;  good  references.  NO.  2881,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


'I'HREE  strictly  first-class  single  men  wanted 

by  March  first.  <1)  Herdsman  for  purebred 
.Jersey  herd  doing  official  test  work;  must  he 
callable  with  cows  and  calves  and  not  afraid  of 
work.  (2)  Herdsman’s  helper.  (3)  Man  to 
help  milk  and  do  milk-house  work  (bottling, 
Avashing.  etc.).  All  must  be  good,  clean  men. 
good  workers  and  exempt  from  draft.  Reply, 
stating  full  experiences,  age,  wages  wanted  and 
references,  to  P.  O.  BOX  219,  Dover,  N.  J. 

WAXTED — Sober  married  man  on  farm;  2-room 

cottage  ftiriiislied.  except  bedding:  Avood, 
milk  and  $45  per  month.  JOSEPH  THOMPSON, 
I'nionville,  Ct. 

M  ORKING  FOREMAN  —  Competent,  energetic 

Avorking  foreman  on  dairy  farm  in  Dutchess 
( o. :  must  be  trustworthy,  absolutely  sober  and 
alile  to  get  r<‘sults;  give  full  jiartieulars  regard¬ 
ing  self  and  state  wages  expected.  NO.  2889, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


(;.\RDENER  .\ND  POFETRYMAN  who  is  will¬ 
ing  and  can  make  himself  generally  useful; 
single  or  married ;_ all-year  position  on  good  farm, 
Orange  Co.;  no  liquor  or  cigarettes;  giA-e  age; 
references,  full  particulars  and  wages  expected. 
NO.  2884,  cate  Rural  Ncaa-- Yorker. 

GARDENER  wanted  for  small  suburban  farm; 

must  be  experienced,  capable  and  competent 
to  handle  garden,  greenhouse  and  poultry;  give 
experience,  references  and  pay  wanted,  and  full 
particulars,  first  letter.  H.  B.  MALLORY,  Daii- 
Imry,  Ct. 

M.VN  for  poultry  farm;  desire  man  having  farm 

experience,  but  not  necessarily  witli  poultry; 
good  lioiiie,  permanent  job  and  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement  to  steady,  ambitious,  willing  Avorker. 
A,  H.  PENNY.  Mattituck,  N,  Y.  _ 

•M.VRRIED  M.VN  who  understands  cattle,  horses, 

general  farm  work,  machinery  and  market  gar¬ 
dening;  Avife  to  board  help  and  do  washing  for 
small  family;  good  tenant  house.  State  particu¬ 
lars  and  Avages  desired.  NO.  2873,  care  Rural 
Ncav- Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Man  for  bee  and  farm  work;  state 
experience,  age,  Aveiglit,  AAiiges;  lioard  and 
lodging  ftirnislied.  ARCHIE  COGGSHALL,  Gro¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable,  experienced  man  to  take 
cliarge  of  gardening,  vegetables,  floAvers,  laAvii, 
shrulibery,  small  fruits,  tliree  to  fotir  cows  and 
poultry  on  farm,  Soutlierii  Michigan;  Avife  to  be 
good  1  Hitter- maker:  farmer  employed  for  regular 
farm  Avork;  furnished  house  supplied;  state  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  Avages  Avanted.  NO.  2883, 
care  Rural  NcAv-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Exjierienced  orchardist  for  private 
estate:  state  full  particulars  of  experience, 
size  of  faniil.v.  etc.:  references  required:  good 
opportunity  for  riglit  man.  W.VDDINGTON 
E.VRM,  Wlieeling,  W.  Va, 

W.VNTED — Married  man:  general  farm  work; 

small  commercial  herd.  CHESTERBROOK 
FARM,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


F.VRM  M.VN.VGER  Avishes  position;  33:  single; 

agricultural  eiliication;  ton  years’  experience 
on  large  modern  farms,  pnrelu-ed  stock,  ma- 
cliinery.  engines,  marketing  and  handling  help; 
references.  NO.  2880,  care  Rural  NeAv-Yorker. 


FARM  OR  ESTATE  .MANAGER— At  liberty  Jan. 

1st.  Scotch,  age  42;  many  years  of  practical, 
successful  experience  in  all  branches  of  estate 
management,  dairying,  sheep,  sAvine,  poultry  and 
horses.  Familiar  Avitli  all  modern  methods  and 
machinery,  building  roads,  construction  Avork,  re¬ 
newing  nin-doAvii  land.  Alfalfa  culture,  keeping 
records  and  accounts;  can  also  supply  first-class 
dairyman  and  lierdsman;  also  stud  groom  and 
several  e.xperienced  farm  hands.  Nothing  but  a 
good  proposition  considered.  Address  NO.  2740, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REI.I.VBI.E  F.VRM  HEEP.— Do  you  need  reli¬ 
able,  steady  and  temperate  farm  help?  We 
have  a  nnnilier  of  .A'onng  men  available  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm,  dairy  and  poultry  positions.  ’I'heir 
training  has  covered  not  oiil.v  tlieoretical  Imt 
practical  AA'ork.  Address  ARTHUR  R.  MER- 
RIEE,  Snpt.,  Baron  de  Hlrsch  Agricultural 
School,  Wo<Mlbine,  New  Jersey. 


F.VRM  or  estate  superintendent;  gets  results; 

scientific,  practical  experience  all  branches; 
farm  machinery  and  engines;  expert  in  dairy¬ 
ing,  etc.:  .Vmerican,  married,  age  40;  temper¬ 
ate;  excellent  references.  .Vddress  PROGRES¬ 
SIVE,  472  Quiiic.v  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Position  a.s  assistant  manager  on 
large  commercial,  diversified  farm,  perferably 
in  NeAV  Jersey.  .Vmerican,  single,  age  24;  short 
course  graduate  Avith  practical  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  fanning  and  management.  First-class  prop¬ 
osition  only.  Excellent  references,  NO.  2843, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER  —  Working  manager,  ago 
32,  married,  good  education,  practical,  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  brandies  dairy,  poultry,  orchard, 
farm  crops,  vegetables,  lloAvers,  etc.;  familiar 
with  up-to-date  methods;  temperate,  upright  and 
reliable.  Can  give  satisfaction  and  get  results; 
first-class  references.  NO.  28(10,  care  Rural  Nbav- 
Yorker. 


F.VRM  FORI.M.VN,  AA'orking,  AA'islies  position  on 
estate;  life  experience  Avith  cattle,  liorses 
farm  macliinery,  soils,  crops;  American,  mnr- 
‘**’1  Food  proposition  only. 
NO.  2891,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


LNG.VGEMENT — .V  practical,  scien- 
tihc  I  arm  -Manager,  fully  alive  to  modern 
practices  and  requirements;  investigate  my  ref¬ 
erences.  For  particulars,  address  NO.  2888',  care 
Rural  NeAV- Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  FOREMAN,  married,  smi 

family,  desires  position;  Cornell  training; 
years’  experience  in  liA’estock;  raising  poultry 
specialty;  can  handle  a  large  or  small  prop'o 
tion;  understand  all  farm  machinery;  referem 
NO.  2887,  care  Rural  NeAV-Y’orker. 


ENERGETIC  married  man  wanted  to  work  on 
Avdl-Iocated  dairy  and  truck  farm;  must  un¬ 
derstand  niachiner.v,  be  a  good  teamster  and 
Idaniier;  a  positlA’e  extra  chance  to  the  man 
tliat  can  make  good  Avages  and  percentage. 
BOX  168,  Canaan,  Conn. 

YOUNG  married  ihan  to  take  charge  of  small 
dairy  farm;  Central  Connecticut,  near  city; 
state  age,  nationality,  experience,  salary  de¬ 
sired.  and  give  references.  MOORLAND 

FARM.  Kensington,  Conn. 

WANTED — Farm  laborer.  Single,  good,  dry- 
hand  milker,  steady  eniplo.vment.  Wages  .$41 
tier  mouth  and  board  and  lodging.  Cominuiii- 
eate  Avith  D.  .V.  M.VCKIN,  Superintendent, 
Retreat,  Penn. 


W.VNTED — Young  man  18  or  20  years  old  to 
work  on  stock  and  grain  farm.  Your  past  ex¬ 
perience  need  not  be  inucli  providing  you  are 
willing  to  tend  to  business  and  learn;  no  boozer 
or  idler  need  aiiply.  BURTON  C.  STUAR'i', 
S|iriiigAvater,  N.  Y. 

YEAR  ’ROT'ND  FAR.M  HAND  WANTED— Com- 
fortable  pla<-e  for  steady,  industrious  single 
man.  SPRAIN  RIDGE  HOSPITAL,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 


PERM.VNENT  POSITION  for  man  on  fruit  and 
poultr.v  farm;  no  booze  or  tobacco;  state  sal- 
nry.  W.M.  LO.NGSTREE'T,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

W.VNTED — Single  man  for  general  Avork  on  my 

mnv  purc-bred  Jersey  farm  adjoining  Moose 
Hill  Faimc.  JOll.N  SIBLEY,  Spencer,  Mass. 

W.VNTED — Married  man,  Avith  son  14-10  years 
old  for  general  fanning  and  dairying;  good  op- 
portiiiiity  for  riglit  man.  DR.  JOHN  N. 
HOSENBERGER,  Wycombe,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa, _ 

W.VNTED — Reliable  young  married  .Vmerican, 

small  family,  to  Avork  on  fruit  and  grain  farm; 
house  garden  and  truck  patcii;  no  booze  or  cig¬ 
arettes;  give  references  and  Avages  expected; 
I’Prnianeiit  po.sitloii  for  right  man.  SAMUEL 
1. VALOR,  Grove  City,  Ohio. 

-VN'rED,  Ininiediatel.A' — A  practical  Avorklng 
manager  for  200-ucre  farm.  Central  Ngav  York. 
Must  understand  particularly  sheep  and  fruit. 
Keep  only  four  coavs.  Farm  splendidly  equipped 
witli  tools  and  machinery,  including  farm  trac¬ 
tor.  Give  full  information  and  references  first 
letter.  J  V.  CLEMENT,  187  Genesee  St., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  E.VRMER,  AA'ith  practical  and 
scientific  knoAvledge,  Avnnts  position  as  Avork¬ 
lng  foreman  on  gentleman’s  place;  strong  and 
healthy;  age  40  years;  small  family;  good  rec¬ 
ommendations;  house  must  Iuia’c  IniproA’ements 
and  near  scliool.  NO.  2880,  care  Rural  NeAv- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  W.VNTED  in  Ncav  York  or  Jersey,  AA’ith 
stock  and  equipment;  OAvners  only.  NO.  2878, 
care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


70-.VCRE  village  farm  in  fine  condition;  price 
$0,500.  Address  FAR.M  BUREAU,  B.  Green¬ 
wich,  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE — 90-acre  potato  farm,  level,  good 
soil,  in  potato  section,  Ncav  York  Central 
Railroad  Station,  store  and  post  office  across 
road  from  farm;  fair  buildings,  sliade.  Potato 
Association  to  help  you.  Price  $5,000.  E.  It. 
SMITH,  Kasoag,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm;  share  or  salary,  or  both; 

Soutlieni  Jersey,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  carry¬ 
ing  liA-e  stock  and  poultry;  married,  Avitli  faiii- 
ily;  can  give  18-karat  references.  NO.  2879, 
care  Rural  NcAv-Yorker. 


WANTED — 25  to  100  acre.s.  Avithout  buildings; 

must  be  clieap;  Soulli  Jfr.soy  preferred.  F. 
WIEKE,  East  St.,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


F.VRM — KnoAA’ii  for  70  years  one  very  best  in 
Herkimer  County,  N.  Y..  and  nearly  all  those 
years  in  hands  one  family;  170  acres,  price 
about  $100;  small,  coiiA’eiiient  maple  sugar  busli; 
3(>  acres  in  two  meadows  extremely  level,  ricli, 
mellOAV,  fertile  soil;  rare  !K)-acre  pasture,  re¬ 
markably  big  producer  eitlier  Avet  or  dry  sea¬ 
sons;  milk  station  ^  mile;  poAverful,  cold  springs 
create  Avell-knoAvii  trout  brook,  all  on  farm. 
Easily  made  one  choicest  trout  ponds  in  State. 
Attractive  vieAv.  Address  FAR.MEK,  6  Chestnut 
St.,  CooperstoAvn,  N.  Y. 

F.VRAl  FOR  SAFE — 145  acres  good  laud,  well 
located;  30  acres  Avoods.  PETER  GARDNER. 
Route  No,  2.  Erin.  N.  Y. 

YOT^N(t  married  M.VN  wishes  to  Avork  equip¬ 

ped  Larin '  oil  shares:  eight  years’  experience; 
college  training  with  poultry;  aotive,  sober,  re- 
liable:  .state  particulars.  NO.  2774,  care  Rural 
Npav- Yorker. 


FOR  S.VLB  OR  RENT — Hudson  River  fruit  and 
general  farm:  210  acres;  near  Kingston;  with 
or  without  equipment,  or  Avill  divide;  for  par¬ 
ticulars  write  FERNWOOD  FAR.MS,  Ulster 
Park,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  LE.VSB — First-class  poultry  plant. 

Give  complete  details.  PRINTING  OFFICE, 
Clinton,  N.  J. 

FOR  S.VLE — Four-acre  farm  at  Hempstead;  six- 
room  house  with  bath;  poultry  buildings  and 
miit;  will  rent.  NO.  2780,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W.VNTED  TO  RENT — Small  pasture  farm  to 
start  raising  sheep.  NO.  2875,  care  Rural 
Npav- xorker. 


VV  -VNTED — To  rent,  place  of  about  five  acres 
situated  in  Ngav  York  or  Pennsvlvania.  Must 
have  good  railroad  facilities.  NO.  2800,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  OR  .8.VEE — 42-acre  farm,  splendid  location,  28 
miles  from  Ncav  York  City,  Wcstcliester 
County,  fine  train  facilities  from  tAvo  stations 
NeAV  York  Central  Railroad;  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  from  house;  land  in  tine  state  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  profitable;  general  crops  raised  yearly; 
apple  orcliard  produeing  75  or  more  barrels 
BaldAvius;  tAvo-aero  p<*ach  orcliard  coming  into 
bearing  this  yjiar;  complete  poultry  plant,  ac¬ 
commodating  500  chickens;  individual  modem 
hog  houses;  modern  sanitary  coav  barn  not  sur¬ 
passed  an.vAvliere,  accommodating  fifteen  head; 
James  steel  fittings  throughout,  Avltli  some  indi¬ 
vidual  liens;  residence  removed  from  farm 
buildings,  130  years  old.  Colonial,  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  12  rooms,  two  baths,  electric  light,  tele¬ 
phone,  hot  Avater  heat;  Avonderful  maple  shade 
trees  around  hotise  and  grounds:  house  abso¬ 
lutely  comfortable  in  Aventlier  20  beloAV  zero, 
and  cool  in  Summer.  Imiuire  further  particulars 
OWNER,  Box  104,  Briarcliff  .Manor,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLE — 200  acres,  Seholiarie  Co.;  dairying, 
poultry,  iiotatoes;  sugar-bush,  orchard,  Avell- 
Watered  pastures;  running  AA’ater  in  house  and 
barn:  bviiblinus  ainj)lo.  jrood  condition:  creamery; 
churches,  high  scliool,  21/2  miles:  R.  R.,  7  miles; 
$5,000,  part  casli.  EVERETT  D.VNFORTH, 
Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— -Half  interest  in  a  Avell-equipppd 
.50-coav  dair.v  farm  proposition  in  Virginia; 
now  on  paying  basis:  no  land  to  buy:  milk  nets 
30c.  AA’Iiolesale:  good  reason  for  selling.  NO. 
2890,  care  Rural  Ncaa’- Yorker. 


FOR  S.VLE — Cheap;  ’'arm.  79V,  acres.  W  GOD¬ 
FREY,  No.  Java,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


F()B  SALE— One  International  hover,  and  one 
Cyphers  portable  hover;  price,  each  X4  f  o 
b.  Address  F.  A.  BAGG.  Gloversville,  N.  Y. '  ' 

FOR  S.VLE — Incubator  stove.  No.  2  Candee- 

T  A  guaranteed.  JOHN  MCCLEL¬ 

LAND,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— U^d  milking  machine  in  good  order. 
M.  .M.  SCOTT,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

model.  No.  10  or  11,  Newtown 

viVnAr  A^-vT’  and  condition.  H. 

VRO.MAN,  Delan.son,  N.  Y..  R.  D.  No.  3. 

tractor;  used  as  a  deni- 
hnvnfj  *  ’  guaranteed  to  be  as  good  as  new; 

S70(A  ^  ’'’^***  •’alf  price, 

$(00.  PERRY  MESSINGER,  Sodus.  N.  Y. 

1917  M.piMOTH  Candee  Incubator,  2,400-pgg 
capacity;  cost  $34(1;  will  sell  for  $2(i0:  used 
capacity  International 

VVIaNJER,  Blasdell,  N.  Y.  R,  F'.  D. 

.^-y'^^fyplicrs  coal-bnrning  colony  hover; 
()(J-incli  dome;  automatic  regulator:  used  4 

wAEilEi’L''p;;'iii;r,''N.‘"Y: 

Y.VRN  for  Red  Cross  hand  knitting;  absolutelv 

all  Avool,  fast  colors,  full  pounds,  kliaki,  gray, 
natural.  O.  B.  GRA.NCELL,  No.  0.53  B  Penn 
£>t.,  GermantoAvn,  Pa. 

F'OR  SAI.Il— Cyphers  240-egg  incubator  and  Can- 
dee  coal-burning  incubator,  both  in  first-class 
concUtiM;  also  six  colony  liouses.  GLEN.VCRE.S, 
R.  h»  D.  135  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  S.VLE — .Minnetonna  PoAver  Churn  100 
pounds  capneity,  practically  good  as  iibav.  In- 
Pr'ce  $25.  WADDI.N(J- 
ION  FARM,  M  heeling,  W»  Va. 


F()R  S.VEE — 2  Cyiiliers  Iiieuliators.  390  eggs’  2 
Cypliers  portalde  lioiisc.  all  in  first-class  c’on- 
“.u-  I’’-  -'L  D.VVIS,  Cliase  Poultry  Farm, 

Cincinnatus,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  .No.  1. 

^LVY  W.VNTED — ('arload  .Vlfaifa,  clover  or 

legume.  S.  .VIORSE  BAKER,  Easton,  Md. 


LONG  ISL.VND  farm  for  sale;  50  acres  excel¬ 
lent  soil,  35  miles  from  city.  Address 
OWNER,  NO.  2804,  care  Rural  NcAv-Yorker, 


I  OR  RENT — ^On  shares,  good  farm,  140  acres, 
iiortherii  New  .lerse.v.  Good  house  and 
buildings.  Land  in  good  siiape.  Good  chance 
to  make  profitalile  connection  for  riglit  party. 
Address  NO.  28(i3,  care  Rural  NcAV-Yorker. 


RECAT.  SE  of  illness  in  family,  I  Avill  rent  my 
poultry  and  apide  farm  of  30  acres  for  term 
of  years;  good  poultry  liuildings,  large  hot- 
Avater  Incubator,  5(K)  lireedlng  hens;  an  experi¬ 
enced  jxniltry  man  Aviio  can  pay  cash  for  the  live 
stoi'k.  feed  and  tools  on  the  place  aa-BI  be  given, 
a  good  eliance.  OWNER,  P.  O.  Box  315,  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SAFE — 100  acres  in  Central  N.  J., 
suitable  for '  truck,  fruit,  stock,  or  country 
residence:  good  buildings;  90(1  three-year  apple 
and  peach  trees;  best  potatoes  in  the  section; 
one  and  one-Iialf  miles  from  station;  one  mile 
from  trunk  higlnvay.  Address  OWNER,  NO. 
288.5,  care  Rural  NcAV-Yorker. 

GRAND  COUNTRY  HOME  and  eiglit-acre  poul¬ 
try  farm  for  sale;  excellent  location;  large 
house,  fine  condition;  gas,  tAvo  batlis,  furnace; 
other  buildings,  A1  condition,  include  barn,  ice¬ 
house,  large  poultry  house  and  fifteen  colony 
coops.  Price,  $0,500;  terms  to  suit.  Good  rea- 
for  selling.  H.  G.  McELHENEY,  Cuba, 


WANTED — BuckAvlieat;  25  bu.  JOHN  M.  CON- 
DREN,  Gralianisville,  N.  Y. 


W  .VNTED — Silo,  .8  H.P.  kerosene  engine,  inaniire 
spreader,  2-horse  cultivator,  hay  tedder,  cream 
separator,  tank.  Avater  Iieater;  must  be  in  goeii 
condition.  J.  SENF'i',  238  East  40tU  St.,  Ncav 
York  City, 


I  OR  .SALE — lS(Ml-egg  H;ill  incubator;  jicrfect 
condition;  used  one  season.  WALTER  'I'. 
SYKES,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


OLD-FASHIONED  MOEASSES— .$1.00  per  galioii. 
J.V.MES  F.  McC.VLEB,  Insmore,  Miss. 


SECOND-H.VND.  3t»0  size  and  Cypher  Co.  Ineii- 
tmtors  wanted.  C.  .M.  L.VUVBR.  MoAlister- 
ville.  Pa. 


W' .VNTED — Second-luiiid  ensilage  cutter  in  good 
running  condition.  CH.VS.  P.  BROWN,  Can 
astota,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Carload  ear  corn,  yellow  preferred ; 

state  price.  DE.NSMORE  POULTRY  FARM, 
Route  No.  3,  Roanoke,  V’a. 


FOR  SAT.E — Sliarples  Milker,  four  units,  air 
pump;  tank  complete;  good  as  iieAV.  WM.  H. 
METZG.VR,  Middleliury  Center,  Pa. 


WANTED — Shingles,  laths,  special  framing; 

state  quality.  L.VKE  VIEW  FAR.M,  Cenirc- 
side,  Mass. 


If  a  war  board  of  Eastern  farmers  assembled  to  select  the  most  effective 
plow  for  this  section  to  increase  crop  production,  they’d  choose  the 


TwoWayPlow 


Built  InThe  East, 
For 'The  •  EastrJ> 


Among  the  reasons  tor  their  choice  would  b^:  Its  use  assures  a  greater  area  of 
uniform  seed  beds  than  can  be  secured  with  he  ordinary  plow.  It  works  close 
to  fences,  in  the  nooks  and  corners  of  irregular  fields  and  on  steep  hillsides — does 
away  with  dead  furrows  and  back  ridges  where  these  are  not  desirable — utilizes  in 
every  field  valuable  land  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 


fJiwiteiiiE- 

.'’-.'WD  W/Cf 


It  saves  time  and  labor.  A  boy  can  operate  it  easily.  Patented 
Auto  Foot  Frame  Shift  controlled  by  slight  pressure  on  foot 
levers — as  natural  as  guiding  the  team.  Hitch  shift  is  auto¬ 
matic — clevis  always  in  line  with  working  plow  beam.  Bottom 
raises  automatically.  There  are  other  big  reasons.  Our  book¬ 
let,  “John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow,”  tells  about  them  all. 

Write  Today  for  These  Books 

Ask  for  our  “John  Deere  Two-Way  Book”  and  “Better  Farm  Imple¬ 
ments  and  How  to  Use  Them.”  They  are  free.  Worth  dollars  to  you. 
State  what  implements  you  are  interested  in  most  and  ask  for  package  TW43S. 


JOHN  DEERE,  Moline.  lU. 


Hired  help,  children  and  strangers 
ore  tempted  to  leave  your  heavy, 
rickety,  hard-to-handte  gates  open. 
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Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
crops  and  stock  are  lost  every  year 
because  of  poor  gates. 


. 


fpliSjliinmir . 
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You  can ‘t  afford  to  take  chances  of  having  a 

neighbor's  scrub  bull  break  through  a  poor  gate. 


Get  ^  want  every  land  owner  to  have  a  copy  of  my  big  new  book  of 

Farm  Gates.  I  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  how  I  build  five-year 
FREEbIE^^---^^'''''"'^  guaranteed  “Can’t-Sag”  Gates  for  you  in  the  world’s  largest  Gate  Factory  for  less  than 
BOOK  you  can  build  all-wood  gates  at  home.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  have  ended  their  gate 

troubles  by  putting  up  “Cant-Sags.”  You  will  be  glad  to  do  the  same  when  you  get  my  Catalog.  No  need  to  pay 
high  prices  for  steel, wire  or  gas-pipe  gates  when  my  combination  wood  and  ^ 

steel  gates  last  longer,  look  better,  and  give  better  satisfaction,  yet  cost^you 

no  more  than  ordinary  all-wood  gates.  Send  for  my  FREE  Catalog  today.  ^^PRtSIOKWTfc 

Get  the  HABIT  of  Putting  '' 

When  You  Need  NewGates— They  Cost  No  More 

You  will  need  new  gates  this  Spring  —  you  have  probably  figured  on  building  them  of  all-wood  because  steel,  gas-pipe  (  , 
and  wire  gates  are  so  high  priced.  Don’t  do  it.  Get  'my  prices  on  genuine^  “Can’t-Sag”  Gates  first.  You 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how  I  have  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  Farm  Gate  Prices. 

o  No  Nails  to  Pull  Out— Every  Never  Sag,  Drag,  Warp  or 

Twist  Out  of  Shape 


\ 


\ 
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Board  Double  Bolted 

Between  4  pairs  of  angle  steel  uprights 
which  give  every  “Can’t-Sag  ’  Gate 
more  than  10  times  the  strength  and  3 
times  the  life  of  any  home  made 
all-wood  gate— with  %,  less  weight 
too.  “Can’t-Sag”  Gates  haveastiff, 
strong  back-bone  of  steel  which 
always  holds  them  plumb  and  true. 

Stock  can't  break  them.  Hogs 
can’t  open  them.  They  are  the 
most  satisfactory  gate  for 
any  farm. 


Buy  Them  or  Build 
Them 


“Can’t  Sag  Gates’’  will  bear  the  weight  of 
5  men  without  sagging  54  of  an  inch.  The 
double  sets  of  angle  steel  uprights  (bolted 
on)  hold  it  for  years  just  where  you  first 
hang  it. 

STOCK  WON’T  INJURE  THEMSELVES  on  “Can’t- 
Sags,’’  as  they  do  on  wire  gates.  They’re 
not  apt  to  run  against  them  because  they 
can  Bee  them  plainly.  The  happy  combination  of 
wood  and  steel  makes  Can’t-Sag  Gates  flexible. 
They  k'vo  under  pressure  but  instantly  spring 
back  into  place. 


I’ll  furnish  “Can’t-Sag’’  Gates  set  up. 
painted,  ready  to  hang  with  your  name, 
the  name  of  your  farm  or  “No  Trespass¬ 
ing”  sign  neatly  lettered  on  the  boards. 
Or  if  you  prefer  I  will  supply  you  with  just 
the  Gate  Steels  which  consist  of .8  angle 
.  uprights,  bolts,  truss  braces,  lag  screws, 
hinges,  socket  wrench,  directions,  in  fact 
everything  but  the  boards.  You  can  get 
the  boards  from  your  lumber  dealer, 
'  and  save  still  more  money.  Get  my  prices 
I  on  “Cah’t-Sag”  Gate  Steels. 


I 
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Elevating  Attachment 

An  interchangeable  attachment  which 
will  fit  any  “Can’t-Sag”  Gate  and  can 
be  moved  from  one  gate  to  another 
without  re-setting  posts.  Elevates  the 
entire  Gate  10  to  26  inches.  Allows 
small  stock  to  pass  under  or  to  swing  gate 
clear  of  snow  drifts.  Furnished  when  re-  • 
quested  at  slight  additional  cost.  ^ 

Barb  Wire  Attachments  \ 

so  made  that  they  will  support  a  barb  « 

wire  six  inches  above  the  top  board  to 
keep  stork  from  reachinpr  over,  will  bo  ♦  v' 

furnished  when  requested  and  at  a 
slight  additional  cost. 


I 


I 
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•» 
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« 
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“Can’t-Sag’»  Gates  can  be  made  of  boards  4  or  6  inches  wide,  height  4,  4vi  or  5  ft.,  any  length  desired. 
Send  for  our  complete  Catalog  showing  s*''4v  different  sizes  of  complete  Gates  and  Gate  Steels. 


Februairy  16,  1918  - - 

^Tgfp;  Five  Cents  a  Copy 
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A  Good  Start  for  a  Busy  Poultry  Season 


Horse-Pace  Faunily! — ^You 

Have  Come  to  the  Turning  Point 

Business-Farmer — to  be  longer  without  a  motor  car  may  affect  the  whole  of 
your  success,  and  the  whole  of  your  family’s  future. 


Have  you  noticed  lately  that  somehow  the  good 
chances  that  are  missed  by  you  are  seized  by 
ethers — others  who  have  automobiles? 

Have  you  noticed  that,  though  some  men  you 
know  of  turn  every  hour  and  minute  into  profit, 
your  work  goes  slow,  your  time  is  spent  in  fret¬ 
ting  against  delays — and  that  you  aire  getting  into 
the  habit  of  letting  many  a  good  chance  pass  be¬ 
cause  you  “wouldnH  be  able  to  get  there  in  time?’^ 

Cfi  if- 

Have  you  noticed  that  your  family — your  girls, 
your  boys,  your  wife — are  steadily,  steadily  get¬ 
ting  out  of  touch  with  those  they  ought  to  know? 
Have  you  realized  that  the  families  which  sur¬ 
round  you — automobile  families — have  a  circle  of 
friends  and  interests,  and  a  radius  of  easy  visits, 
far  larger  than  your  family?  Open  your  eyes. 

Have  you  noticed  how  many  times  you  and 
your  family  have  been  placed  under  obligation  by 


neighbors  who  have  cars?  Aren’t  you  tired  of 
asking  favors? 

If’  >(■ 

Your  environment  is  moving  at  automobile 
pace.  You  and  your  family  are  limited  to  horse- 
pace  and  horse-radius.  And  in  the  next  few 
months  the  paths  of  automobile  families  and 
horse-pace  families  will  separate  still  more  sharply. 
Only  motor-pace  will  do  for  the  conditions  in 
which  this  nation  is  now  doing  its  work. 

You  stand  at  the  turning  point. 

^  ¥ 

Motor-car  service  now  costs  less  than  horse  ser¬ 
vice  for  all  the  work  that  a  motor  car  can  do. 

And  of  all  motor  cars  of  equal  service  the  one 
that  costs  least  to  run  and  least  to  own  is  the  Max¬ 
well. 

Investigate  this  while  these  cars  of  greatest  effi¬ 
ciency  are  still  procurable.  Write  us  a  letter  today. 


Touring  Car  $745 ;  Roadster  $745;  Touring  Car  miUi  Winter  Top  $S55 
Roadster  with  Winter  'Top  $830;  Berline  $1095;  Sedan  with  Wire  Wheels  $1195.  F.O.B.  Detroit 


Write  Today  for  Catalog  R 

Maxwell  Motor  Sales  Corporation 

Detroit  Michigan 
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The  Western  Corn  Situation 

Why  Grain  Does  Not  Come 

WHAT  started  me  on  this  letter  \vas  a  few 
lines  on  page  121  about  “Government  Grain 
Prices.”  You  will  see  above  that  we  represent  one 
of  the  hundreds  of  “Farmer  Elevator”  companies  of 
Illinois.  The  manager  is  a  farmer,  lives  on  a  farm 
three  miles  from  the  nearest  town,  and  farms  a 
farm  that  produced  soft  corn  last  season  just  like 
other  people's  farms  did.  The  elevator  company  is 
made  up  of  about  85  stockholders,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  farmers  too.  As  we  raise  and  sell  our 
own  corn  we  have  a  pretty  good  idea  as  to  condi¬ 
tions. 

I-ast  October,  early,  we  bought  a  little  corn  to  be 
delivered  in  December  and  to  gi*ade  No.  4  at  the 
elevator  scale.  Conditions  looketl  as  if  that  corn 
would  be  all  right  by  that  time  and  that  it  could  be 
shipped.  But  not  so.  That  corn  is  now  only  No.  (>, 
and  that  is  about  the  be.st  in  this  territory,  and  we 
have  not  been  able  to  ship  it  for  today  (.Tan.  29) 
we  received  the  first  cniptii  grain  ear  set  out  at  our 
elevator  for  over  three 
months.  The  car  will  _ 

hold  but  1,''75  bushels 
at  that.  If  we  shipped 
out  the  corn  that  would 
be  brought  into  our  ele¬ 
vator,  could  we  get  cars 
as  needed,  it  would  take 
a  car  of  the  above  size 
every  other  day  the  year 
around,  that  is  for  the 
corn  alone,  and  not 
counting  the  wheat  and 
oats.  We  have  the  corn 
and  are  anxious  to  ship 
it.  but  nothing  to  ship 
it  in. 

Could  we  ship  regu¬ 
larly  the  elevator  could 
I)ay  about  $1.25  for  No. 

G  corn  not  over  2.”  per 
cent  moisture.  That  is 
what  the  farmer  would 
get  for  that  soft  corn. 

At  the  pi'ice  rpioted  we 
could  shell  it  and  clean 
it.  and  pay  all  neces¬ 
sary  freight,  w.ar  taxes, 
loss  in  weight,  because 
of  excessive  evapora¬ 
tion,  etc.,  and  get  it  to 
Cliicago,  safe.  There  it 
would  have  to  go 
through  a  dryer  and  be 
dried  out  sufficiently  to 
make  it  safe  to  ship 

Ea.st  without  heating  in  the  car.  If  it  were  dried 
down  to  No.  4  in  moisture  content  the  cost  would  l)e 
about  20  to  25  cents  a  bushel.  This  would  be  the 


ness  to  take  it  and  the  dryers’  ability  properly  to 
care  for  it.  There  is  but  one  sure  thing  just  now 
in  the  corn  situation  out  here,  and  that  is,  if  the 
corn  is  not  taken  to  the  terminals  and  properly  dried 
before  the  germinating  season  comes  on,  the  corn 
will  be  unfit  for  human  food  and  the  total  amount 
of  last  year's  crop  availalGe  for  food  will  be  at  least 
20  per  cent  short.  That  means  hundreds  of  millions 
of  laisliels. 

Tlie  gist  of  tile  whole  matter  is  this;  Plenty  of 
cars  to  move  the  gr.iln  will  put  the  jn-ice  of  corn 
to  the  level  where  demand  for  the  commodity  can 
make  the  price.  There  is  no  speculation  in  corn,  for 
to  speculate  now  one  has  to  buy  corn  outright  with 
no  wjiy  to  “hedge”  the  purchase,  and  very  little  is 
in  store.  The  '•future.s'’  limit  tis  set  by  the  grain  ex¬ 
changes  is  but  $1.28  and  spwulation  in  the  futures 
has  a  very  small  ratige.  T'ncle  8am  keeps  a  good 
lookotit  there. 

All  the  farmers  here  have  plenty  of  soft  corn  to 
sell,  and  now  comes  tlie  seed  corn  proposition  for  tlie 
next  crop.  There  is  practically  no  seed  from  last 
year's  crop  and  mighty  little  old  corn  about.  Old 


of  hauling  and  spreading  be  hired?  This  man  is  a 
“bac‘k-to-the-lander'’  who  has  developed  a  good, 
young  orchard,  largely  during  his  Summer  vacation. 
A  ))Iant  food  and  cost  .statement  would  l»e  al)out  as 
follows — allowing  25  tons  to  a  carload  of  manure; 

I'orxus  OF  PLAXT  FOOD. 

Piles. 

Nitrogen  Acid  Pota.sh  f'ost 

.‘Ijons  fertilizer .  .‘!90  (UiO  .  .  .  $120.00 

.■>5  tens  manure  ....  .250  210  420  110.25 

With  us  it  would  cost  ix'tween  .$-<0  ;ind  .$50  to  haul 
that  manure  to  tlie  orchard  and  siiread  it.  Thus 
‘the  fertilizer  will  give  more  idtrogen,  very  much 
more  phosphoric  acid  and  no  ]totash.  In  a  hearing 
year  we  have  found  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen 
most  useful,  while  of  cotirse  potash  is  needed.  The 
manure  does  not  contain  enough  phosphoric  acid  to 
suit  us,  and  if  we  did  use  it  we  .sliould  try  at  least 
two  tons  of  acid  phosphate  to  go  with  it.  In  our 
<»wn  orchard  we  have  a  good  sod  containing  consid¬ 
erable  Alsike  and  Sweet  clover.  Tins  is  to  be  plowed 
under,  and  with  a  light  application  of  lime  will  give 
us  pretty  much  the  same  effect  as  a  coat  of  stalile 
manure.  We  are  also  buying  sucli  chicken  manure 

as  we  can  get  nearhy. 
Witli  tlds  and  seven  to 
eight  iKuinds  of  acnl 
phosphate  per  tree,  we 
expect  a  good  crop.  We 
understand  that  R.  A. 
Y'.s  soil  is  lighter  than 
ours,  and  that  it  lUH'ds 
humus.  In  that  ca.se  it 
will  deiamd  on  the  cost 
of  getting  tliat  manure 
from  the  car  to  the  or- 
cliard  and  around  the 
There  should  ))e 
form  of  phos- 
used  along  with 
tlie  manure  for  best  re- 
sult.s,  and  we  tliiidc  that 
on  the  whole  the  ma¬ 
nure  and  acid  ])hos- 
phate  would  make  the 
better  bargain  provided 
tlie  land  is  not  to  be 
ploiced. 


trees. 

.some 

pliate 


The  Part  That  New  York  Women  Are  to  Play.  Fig.  82.  See  Page  241 


drying  charge,  the  loss  in  weight  due  to  the  water 
loss,  {ind  an  “invisible  loss”  due  to  “mealing”  tind 
loss  of  .some  small  grains,  etc.  Now  if  the  corn  goes 
on  East  there  is  another  freight  charge,  war  tiix  and 
so  on.  Then  when  it  gets  there  it  has  to  go  through 
the  usual  middleman  process  to  get  to  the  consumer. 
No  wonder  the  consumer  has  to  pay. 

This  is  an  unusual  year  because  the  corn  every¬ 
where  is  far  too  high  in  moisture  contenl,  but  like 
the  war,  we  have  to  take  it  as  it  comes.  Farmers 
here  .seem  to  think  that  $1.25  a  bu.shel  is  not  enough 
for  corn  if  wheat  is  $2  and  oats  80  cent.s.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  fix  a  price  on  it.  it  seems  to  us,  as  it 
can  .scarcely  be  compai’ed  to  wlieat.  Wheat  is  used 
for  but  one  Ihing  mostly.  Corn  has  a  hundred 
uses  in  the  manufacturing  plants  of  our  country.  It 
makes  meal  to  make  bread,  as  well  as  corn  tlonr; 
all  kinds  of  animal  and  chicken  feed;  gluco.se  to 
make  the  misnamed  “corn  syrup:''  corn  oil  for  many 
uses;  alcohol  for  the  arts;  and  various  other  \tses. 
If  it  were  used  almost  entirel,v  as  human  food  as  is 
wheat,  it  would  be  far  easier  to  set  a  price  on  corn. 

Demand  tends  to  raise  th?  i)rice  just  now,  and 
that  demand  is  not  filled  as  the  I’ailroads  cannot  fill 
the  demand  for  the  cars  to  move  the  grain.  If  we 
got  the  cars  the  great  amount  that  would  begin  to 
move  would  be  limited  only  by  the  buyers’  willing- 


corn  is  .selling  for  $7  a  bushel  at  the  crib,  taking  it 
])ractically  as  it  comes.  Old  corn  shows  about  95 
per  cent  germination  while  the  best  of  the  new  kept 
in  the  ordinary  maimei-  shows  -about  70  per  cent, 
ilaiiy  will  not  take  heed  until  too  late,  and  will  have 
to  u.se  tlie  corn  that  will  show  but  a  faulty  stand  in 
the  lu'xt  crop.  At  the  rate  that  had  to  be  paid  for 
.seed  wlieat  last  Fall,  seed  corn  could  cost  $.‘!5  or  .$40 
;■  bushel  and  cost  no  more  than  the  wheat  per  acre 
for  the  seed. 

We  have  had  to  shorten  (>ur  list  of  papm-s  and 
magazines  soiumvliat  this  y(>:ir.  but  Tiik  Rra.M.  Nkw- 
Youkkk  is  not  one  of  those  to  l<e  ilropped.  We  tliink, 
“If  it's  in  'I’lfK  R.  N.-Y'.  it's  all  right.”  x.  i,.  sx:aks. 

.Morgan  Go.,  Ill. 


Manure  or  Fertilizer  for  Orchard 

The  oreh.-ird  neods  nu.re  plant  fooil  than  it  has  bf'on 
getriiig.  I  can  get  animal  fertilizer  analyzing  G.50  per 
cent  nitrogen.  11  jier  cent  phosphate  for  ,$40  a  ton.  and 
inanure  by  the  carload  at  $.‘!.15  a  ton.  freight  prc'paid 
in  both  cases.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  as 
to  which  would  be  better  for  the  orchard,  a  carload  of 
the  inanure  (from  20  to  40  tons)  or  three  tons  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  I  was  planning  to  scatter  it  around  the  trees 
during  the  Winter,  when  it  is  easiest  to  get  help.  The 
.apple  trees  look  very  fine  this  year,  and  are  full  of 
spurs.  I{.  A.  Y. 

Hudson  Valley.  N.  Y. 

HERE  can  l»e  no  off-hand  answer  to  a  question 
of  this  sort.  It  would  depend  on  various  things 
not  stated  in  the  letter.  Is  the  orchard  in  .sod? 
What  is  the  ch.aracter  of  the  soil?  Must  the  labor 
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Concrete  Wall 
Under  Building 

I  have  just  bought  a 
farm.  The  house  is  new, 
in  fact  .so  new  that  it 
isn't  finished.  The  ell  is 
resting  on  cedar  po.sts.  I 
would  like  to  build  con¬ 
crete  walls  to  sui)port  the 
ell,  and  by  banking  up 
outside  I  think  I  can 
use  it  for  root  storage,  as 
there  will  be  a  door  con¬ 
necting  with  cellar  to  house.  How  thick  a  wall 
should  I  build,  and  shall  I  have  to  use  steel  rods  to  re¬ 
enforce  them?  Is  Winter  a  proper  time  to  build  it,  or 
would  it  be  better  to  wait  until  Summer?  How  deep 
should  I  go  with  foundation,  considering  it  is  to  be 
b.anked  outside?  How  much  cement  will  I  need?  There 
will  be  two  walls  IS  ft.  long  7%  ft.  high,  and  one 
wall  12  ft.  long,  ft.  high.  If  steei  is  to  be  used 
vill  you  give  me  some  idea  how  it  should  be  i)laced? 
Middleton,  Mass.  e.  b.  m. 

Sr  1-FORT  DURING  CON.8TRUCTION.— Although 
the  placing  of  a  concrete  Avail  mulei'  au  already 
constructed  building  presents  some  dilliculties,  it 
can  be  done  if  a  little  ingenuity  is  exerci.sed  in  the 
oi>eratu>n.  The  main  diliicuities  are  to  proA’ide  a 
.support  for  the  building  Avhile  the  foundation  is 
being  built,  and  to  fill  the  top  part  of  the  fo^rm  ju.st 
beneath  the  sill.  If  the  building  is  light,  as  it 
probal)ly  is  in  this  case,  the  problem  of  siii)porting 
it  is  not  quite  so  difficult.  Cribbing  may  be  built 
up  on  each  side  of  the  sill,  as  .shown  in  the  .sketch. 
Fig.  8.2,  and  by  means  of  jacks  or  AA'edgos,  th(‘ 
building  rai.sed  enough  to  remove  the  posts  upon 
Avhich  it  is  now  resting,  using  a  short  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber  crossAA'ise  beneath  the  sill  to  carry  the  AA’eight 
the  building.  When  in  position  other  blocking 
may  be  ifiaced  beneath  the  ends  of  this  timber  and 
the  jacks  removed  for  use  elseAvhere.  These  tim¬ 
bers  may  be  so  placed  that  they  come  in  AvindoAv  or 
door  openings  as  far  as  possible,  but  if  necessary  to 
use  them  Avhere  the  Avail  is  to  be  solid  the  concrete 
Avork  can  be  carried  up  to  them,  and  after  their  re- 
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nioval,  when  the  foundation  walls  have  become  hard, 
the  opening  may  be  filled  with  concrete.  If  the 
building  is  strong  enougn  to  stand  it,  or  can  be 
made  so  with  temporary  bracing,  timbers  may  be 
lilaeed  across  the  sleepers  inside  the  sills  out  of  the 
way  of  the  forms,  and  by  using  jacks  and  cribbing 
the  building  raisetl  and  supported  here.  These 
methods  are  offered  as  suggestions  only ;  other 
methods  may  suggest  themselves  that  are  more  ap¬ 
plicable  to  this  pai'ticular  case. 

FOt'NDATlON  AND  FORMS.— To  prevent  set¬ 
tling  and  consequent  cracking  the  foundation  should 
extend  down  to  compact  earth,  and  should  have  a 
footing  about  twice  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  .V 
10-inch  wall,  proi)erly  placed,  would,  no  doubt,  be 
strong  enough  for  this  building,  but  as  a  thin  wall 
increases  the  difficulty  of  finishing  the  filling  of  the 
forms,  12  inches  is  advised  as  the  thickness;  that  is, 
it  the  building  it  of  the  usual  balloon  frame  con¬ 
struction.  The  extra  twm  inches  will  make  but 
little  difference  in  the  total  cost  of  the  concrete  on 
a  small  building  of  this  kind,  and  will  be  a  consid¬ 
erable  help  in  placing  the  last  six  inches  or  so  of 
concrete  just  beneath  the  sill.  The  forms  must  be 
strong  and  rigidly  built,  as  green  concrete  is  vei’y 
heavy,  and  being  plastic  exexts  pres.sure  in  every 
direction  the  same  as  Avater.  The  constniction  of  a 
Avail  form  is  shown  quite  clearly  in  the  sketch.  Fig. 
S4.  fi'he  upright  studdingg  should  be  spaced  not 
farther  than  three  feet  a])art  to  preA’ent  the  forms 
bulging  betAA’^een  them,  and  the  studding  should  be 
tied  as  shoAvn  AA’ith  fence  cap  Avire  to  proA'ent  their 
bending  and  sixoiling  the  shape  of  the  Avail. 

TNRKRTINfl  TIE  AAT It ES.— These  tie  Avires  are 
inserted  by  boring  boles  on  each  side  of  the  up- 
I'ights,  Avhich  by  the  Avay  shoxild  be  placed  directly 
opposite  each  other,  and  passing  the  tie  Avire  ai’ound 
them  as  you  AAmuld  a  pair  of  stakes,  fastening  the 
ends  by  tAvisting.  A  t  lxty-penny  spike  is  then  in- 
.serted  and  the  double  Avire  draAvn  up  taut  by  tAvisting. 
Short  spreader  sticks,  cut  to  the  pi-oper  length,  (the 
thickness  of  the  Avail)  prevent  the  sides  from  being 
draAvn  too  far  in  as  the  Avire  is  tAATsted  up,  and  are 
left  in  place  until  filling,  being  removed  just  as  the 
concrete  reaches  them.  Their  position  as  well  a s  t  be 
xnethod  of  tAvisting  up  the  tie  wires  is  shoAvn  in 
the  cut.  Green  lumber  makes  a  better  form  than 
seasoned,  as  it  does  not  absorb  Avater  as  seasonsjjl 
lumber  does  Avhen  placed  in  contact  Avith  the  Avet- 
concrete,  AA’ith  the  conse<iuent  sAvelling  and  AA’arping.- 
It  .should  be  planed  on  one  side  at  least,  and  for 
best  results  should  be  either  ship-lapped  or  matched. 

WINTER  WORK. — Although  Summer  is  the  best 
time  for  concrete  con.struction  the  Avork  can  be  car¬ 
ried  on  in  cold  Aveather  by  heating  the  ingredients 
and  protecting  the  concrete  Avhen  ixlaced  Avith  a 
covering  of  straw,  canvas,  building  jxaper  or  some 
similar  material.  If  the  AA’ork  can  be  inclo.sed  a 
stove  can  be  set  up  and  sutficient  fire  kept  going  to 
prevent  the  concrete  from  freezing.  The  gravel  and 
sand  may  be  heated  by  digging  a  trench  and  laying 
some  pieces  of  scrap  iron  across  to  support  a  sheet- 
iron  top.  On  this  top  the  material  is  piled,  Avhile 
a  fire  built  beneath  it  in  the  ti-ench  keeps  it  Avarm. 
.\n  old  boiler  shell  or  .similar  arrangement  is  some¬ 
times  used  on  the  top  of  the  ground  for  the  same 
jAurpose. 

PREPARING  THE  CONCRETll.— A  I  :2y2  :5  mix¬ 
ture  makes  a  satisfactory  one  for  Avail  construction ; 
one  part  of  cement,  2%  parts  sand  and  fiA’e  parts 
stone.  -\s  a  bag  of  cement  contains  ixractically  one 
cubic  foot,  a  bottomless  box  having  a  capacity  of 
21/^  cubic  feet  can  be  made  to  measure  the  sand  and 
stone  in — once  full  for  the  sand  and  tAA’ice  for  the 
stone.  A  box  20x20x10%  in.  deep,  inside  measure¬ 
ments,  AA’ill  hold  ]iractically  this  amount.  If  bank- 
run  graA’el  is  used  the  sand  is  omitted  and  a  mix¬ 
ture  made  up  of  one  part  cement  to  five  parts 
gravel.  This  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  dry  be¬ 
fore  adding  the  Avater.  Bank-run  gravel  frequently 
contains  an  excess  of  sand,  and  it  is  usually  best 
to  run  it  OA'er  a  screen  of  %-in.  mesh,  using  the 
material  that  passes  through  the  screen  for  sand, 
and  that*  too  coarse  to  go  through  it  as  stone,  re¬ 
combining  them  in  the  proper  proportions.  A  good 
gravel  Avill  frequently  make  a  denser  and  stronger 
concrete  than  crushed  stone,  as  the  jxarticles  are  so 
graded  in  size  that  there  is  a  .smaller  percentage 
of  voids  left  to  be  filled  with  the  cement. 

FILLING  FORMS. — Filling  the  forms  can  be 
hastened  if  a  board  is  left  out  part  Avay  up,  mak¬ 
ing  an  opening  into  Avhich  the  concrete  may  be 
shoveled,  replacing  the  board  when  the  concrete 
reaches  the  opening.  When  the  top  is  roxched  a 
mixture  should  be  made  up  containing  no  stone,  so 
that  it  may  be  worked  under  the  sills.  Spading  and 
tamping  should  be  carried  on  all  the  time  while 
the  concrete  is  being  placed,  making  it  settle  as  com¬ 
pactly  as  possible  in  the  forms.  A  board  dressed 
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down  thin  like  a  barrel  stave  may  be  used' 'to  push 
down  betAveen  the  fresh  concrete  and  the  form ;  this 
crowds  the  stones  back  and  lets  the  cement  mortar 
come  to  the  surface,  giving  a  better  finish  to  the 
wall.  The  load  carried  by  a  wall  of  this  kind  is  a 
compressive  one,  and  as  concrete  is  very  strong  to 
resist  compressive  stresses  x*einforcement  will  not  be 
x’eqixix’ed  xxnless  thei'e  Jii’e  windoAvs  or  other  openings 
that  do  not  reach  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  In  this 
case  a  fcAv  pieces  of  old  wagon  tire  straightened 
out,  or  some  sixuilar  matexfial  should  be  laid  over 
Ihe  AvindoAv,  a  fcAv  inches  alxove  the  opening,  and 
long  enoixgb  to  extend  about  IS  inches  beyond  it  on 
each  side.  If  the  ends  are  bent  the  construction  is 
all  the  stronger. 

MATERIAL  REQUIRED.— The  Portland  Gexnent 
As.sociation  states  that  when  using  a  propei-ly  ju’o- 
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portioxicd  gi-UA-el.  one  containing  about  twice  as 
much  stone  above  Vi-inch  in  size  as  it  has  sand,  a 
bag  of  cement  AVben  mixed  Avith  live  cubic  feet  of 
gi’avel  Avill  make  5.4  cubic  feet  of  raxnmed  concrete. 
This  aiixount  Avill  vary  soixiOAVliat  of  coux’se  Avith  the 
cluii’acter  of  the  aggregate  used,  r  but  Avill  give  a 
clo.se  appx’oximation  of  the  amount  of 'matei’ial  re¬ 
quired.  The  Avail,  as  outlined  by  E.  M.  B.,  ixxcbidixig 
a  footing  tAvo  feet  Avide  by  six  indies  deep,  and  dis- 
regai’ding  openings  aiid  the  doublin'”  at  coi’iiei’s,  Avill 
coxitstin  H.S4  cubic  feet  if  made  one  foot  in  thickness. 
As  each  bag  of  cement  Avill  xnake  about  5.4  cubic 
feet  of  concrete  a  littl^noi’e  thaix  71  bags  of  cement 


Avill  px’obably  be  i*e(]ixired  for  the  job.  When  using 
a  one  to  five  mixture  five  times  as  xnixch  gravel  Avill 
be  required  as  cement,  or  appi’oximately  .3.55  cubic 
feet,  making  a  little  more  than  1.3  cubic  yax’ds  or 
loads  of  gravel.  Throughout  the  Avork  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  concrete  is  rigid  Avhen  once  it  sets, 
and  to  obtain  a  tx’ue  Avail  the  forms  must  be  placed 
exactly  whex’e  Avanted,  and  securely  braced,  so  they 
Avill  rexnain  there.  3’here  is  no  xnystery  about  the 
use  of  concrete,  but  cax’e  xnust  be  exercised  to  .secure 
a  good  job.  I’he  vai’ious  cement  companies  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  farm  papers  publish  booklets  shoAvixxg 
xnethods  of  using  their  products  in  constxmction  and 
repair  work  about  the  farm.  These  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  asking,  and  are  well  worth  studying 
if  one  is  about  to  undertake  work  of  this  kind.  A 
po.st  card  Avill  bx’ing  them.  u.  h.  s. 
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Green  Crops  for  Dairy  Feed 

For  farm  in  Madison  Co.,  N,  Y.,  what  soiling  crops 
Avoixld  you  suggest,  with  date  of  seeding,  for  dairy  of 
40  cows,  mostly  new  milkers,  to  provide  green  feed 
from  time  pastures  begin  to  dry  up  in  Summer,  say 
July  15,  until  silos  are  tilled  in  the  Fall?  My  plan  is 
to  put  in  Canada  peas  and  oats  as  early  as  i)ossible— 
followed  by  later  sowing  tAvo  weeks  later.  Then  plant 
Evergx-een  sweet  corn  to  folloAv  last  peas  and  oats. 
There  is  some  Alfalfa  on  place.  Possibly  the  second 
cutting  of  this  could  be  used.  Millet  could  be  sown, 
but  not  until  after  corn  planting  because  of  lack  of 
time.  Wlhat  amount  of  peas  and  oats  per  acre,  also 
give  proportion  to  sow  where  fodder  is  to  be  dried  for 
hay?  Would  you  .suggest  other  varieties  than  Ever¬ 
green  for  corn,  or  other  crops?  L.  M.  H. 

NeAv  ■fork. 

ATS  and  peas  are  probably  the  best  crop  for 
early  soilixig  in  this  section.  The  first  crop 
should  be  soAvn  just  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
Avorked,  and  I  like  to  sow  the  peas  broadcast  and 
ploAv  them  in  lightly,  say  about  four  inches.  Of 
course  this  should  be  done  on  ground  which  raised 
a  cx'op  like  coxtx  or  ix)tatoes  last  year.  In  fact,  the 
soiling  crop  ought  to  be  on  old  ground,  for  oats  do 
x)ot  do  well  on  greensward, 

I  Avould  bx’oadcast  one  bushel  of  Canada  peas  to 
the  acx’e,  and  after  ploAving  axid  harx’OAving,  Avoxxld 
SOAV  tAA’o  bushels  of  oats  AA’ith  the  dx-ill.  It  takes  the 
peas  a  little  longer  to  germinate  than  it  does  the 
oats,  so,  by  this  method,  they  AA’ill  coixie  xxp  together. 
Then  the  jieas  do  better  by  being  planted  deeper 
thaxi  it  AA’ill  do  to  plant  the  oats,  so  one  is  pretty 
sure  of  getting  a  better  croj)  than  he  would  if  the 
oats  and  peas  AA-ex-e  mixed  and  dx’illed  together.  Do 
xiot  folloAv  the  second  crop  too  soon  xifter  the  first. 
Seeds  don’t  sprout  so  quickly  early  in  the  Spring, 
and  if  one  is  not  careful,  hi.s  .second  sOAvlug  will  be 
ready  to  feed  about  as  sooxi  as  the  first. 

Perhaps  .some  Avill  criticise  me  for  rocoxxi  men  ding 
tliree  bushels  of  .seed  to  the  acre,  but  I  like  a  rather 
heavy  seeding  so  that  the  stalks  Avill  be  fine.  A  big 
I’auk  groAvth  of  oats  and  peas  makes  a  lot  of  feed, 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  my  coavs  to  eat 
enough  of  the  coarse  stuff  to  xnake  thexn  increase 
in  luilk.  -For  later  .soiling,  I  Avoxxld  recommend  bar¬ 
ley  and  peas,  but  it  is  even  nioi’e  essential  that  these 
late  peas  be  jxloAved  in  than  the  eax’ly  ones,  because 
the  gx’ound  Avill  be  driex-,  and  .shalloAV  planted  peas 
AA’ill  not  gi’oAV  nearly  as  AA’ell. 

PexA^onally,  I  am  not  much  of  a  friend  of  millet. 
If ‘the  stiiil  gx’OAA’s  fine,  there  will  not  be  enough  of 
it.  If  it  gi’OAvs  coax’se,  the  coaa’s  Avou’t  eat  it.  Please 
I’exnember  that  I  axn  talking  about  feeding  coavs  to 
make  them  give  a  good  fiOAV  of  milk.  Cows  AA’ill  eat 
alxnost  anything  if  starved  into  it,  and  people  often 
tell  xne  that  their  coavs  eat  big  coar.se  millet  readily. 

3’he^^  Evei-gi’een  sAveet  corn  is  all  i-ight  for  Fall 
feeding^  until  silo-filling  time.  And  speaking  of  sllo.s, 
Avhy  not  put  in  a  feAv  extra  aci’es  of  corn  for  the 
,  .silo,  and 'put  up  a  .sxnall  oxxe  for  Suxnmer  feeding? 
I  think  that  this  is  the  best  method  of  furni.shixxg 
supplexnentax’j’  feed  for  the  coaa’s  in  Sumxuer.  In 
this  AA’ay,  the  feed  is  ready  just  the  day  you  AV’ant  it, 
no  guessing  on  Avheu  to  soav  the  crop  to  be  fed  at 
such  a  time.  If  the  pastux’e  remains  gx’een  a  little 
longex*,  the  silo  Avill  Avait  and  not  get  too  ripe,  like 
the  oats  and  peas.  Aside  fi’om  the  matter  of  con- 

A’eniexxce,  the  silo  is  by  far  the  more  econoxnical. 
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One  can  i-aise  a  much  gx’eater  Aveight  of  corn  per 
acre  than  he  can  of  other  soiling  crops,  and  silage 
that  has  a  good  percentxxge  of  grain  in  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  milk  than  any  other  soilixxg  cx’op  that  I 
am  acquainted  AA’ith.  The  silo  is  also  ahead  so  far 
as  Avork  is  concerned,  for  it  is  a  great  deal  more 
tx’ouble  to  take  a  team  to  the  field  and  cut  a  jag  of 
stuff  for  the  coavs,  than  it  is  to  feed  them  from  the 
silo. 

3'he  second  crop  Alfalfa  is  fixie  to  feed  the  coavs 
green,  but  it  is  also  fine  to  feed  them  in  the  Winter 
Avhen  milk  is  the  highest.  I  belieA’e  that  I  woxxld 
keep  that  second  cutting  to  coax  along  the  fi’esh 
COAVS  in  the  Winter  and  early  Spring.  I  would  soav 
the  oats  and  peas  just  the  same  way  for  hay  that  I 
would  for  .soiling.  J.  gkant  morse. 


New  England  Corn 

The  NeAv  England  States  lead  the  country  in  yield 
per  acre  and  acre  value,  but  of  coxxrse  the  total 
yield  is  small  and  much  Westei’n  corn  is  imported. 
Much  of  this  sixperlox’ity  in  yield  is  due  to  the  local 
vax’ieties,  Avhich  have  been  selected  thi'oixgh  many 
years  and  Avhich  ai-e  so  aa’cII  suited  to  the  climate  axid 
.soil.  With  the  uici’oased  u.se  of  Soy  beans  and  cover 
crops  and  limestone  thei-e  is  no  good  reasoxx  why  the 
Ncav  England  corn  crop  .<hould  not  be  greatly  in- 
crea.sed.  Years  ago  the  pi'iee  ot  Western  corn  Avent 
.so  loAA’  that  Eastern  farmei’s  began  to  abandon  th<‘ 
crop.  With  present  prices  and  future  px’ospects  corn 
ought  to  proA’e  profitalde  oxxce  more. 


Hops  that  Raise  Bread 

Part  II. 

CULTIV  ATION. — Few  plant.'^  respond  as  quickly 
to  thorough  cultivation  as  the  hop  plant.  It  is 
important  that  this  should  begin  early  and  continue 
until  the  plants  are  well  armed  out.  Not  only  is 
this  necessary  to  keep  the  weeds  down,  but  also  to 
prevent  the  top  soil  from  forming  a  crust  and 
becoming  hard,  for  when  it  is  in  this  state  the 
moisture  of  the  undersoil  rises  to  the  surface  and 
evaporates  quickly.  The  frequent  stirring  of  tlie 
top  soil  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches  produces 
a  laj^er  of  finely  divided  soil  which  conserves  tlie 
moisture  near  the  surface,  where  it  is  more  readily 
reached  by  the  young  feeding  roots  which  develop 
about  the  time  that  tlie  hoiis  go  into  the  burr. 
Should  these  feeding  roots  become  destroyed  or  in- 
.iured  seriously  by  late  cultivation,  growth  is 
checked  and  early  ripening  favored.  This  would 
mean  an  earlier  but  a  shorter  bearing  crop.  Prac¬ 
tical  growers  agree  that  the  existing  soil  conditions 
must  determine  the  advisability  of  cultivating  after 
the  appearance  of  the  feeding  roots. 

PRUNING. — The  length  of  the  growing  iieriod 
and  the  time  of  ripening  is  influenced  by  the  earli- 
nes-s  or  lateness  of  pruning.  The  general  practice  is 
to  prune  early  in  the  Spring,  the  exact  time  being 
determined  by  the  .season  and  the  locality.  By  the 
process  of  pruning,  the  excess  shoots  from  the  root- 
stock  are  removed  and  the  formation  of  fewer  but 
at  the  same  time  .stronger  vines  is  favored.  The 
root-stock  itself  is  also  reduced  to  an  acceptable  form 
and  suitable  depth  below  the  sur-  , 

face  of  the  soil,  and  the  formation 
of  undesirable  runners  is  retarded. 

A  common  practice  is  to  draw  four 
to  five  furrows  Avith  a  small  plow 
on  each  side  of  the  row,  turning  the 
esirth  away  from  the  lulls.  The  yard 
is  then  cross-plowed  in  a  similar 
manner,  leaving  each  hill  a  small 
undi.sturbed  square.  I’lie  hoe  is 
then  used  to  grub  the  soil  away 
from  the  roots,  and  the  sni)ertluous 
roots  and  runners,  together  with  an 
in.-h  or  two  at  the  top  of  the  root 
( rown,  are  cut  off  AVith  a  sharp 
knife.  The  root-stock  is  then  recov- 
(‘red  to  a  depth  of  tAvo  or  three 
inche.s. 

TRAINING  THE  VINES.— One 
of  the  great  Avonders  that  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  hop  fields  presents  to  the 
Ea.stern  hop  raiser  is  the  trellis  sys¬ 
tem  of  training  the  vine.s.  The  high- 
Avire  method  is  used  almost  exclus¬ 
ively.  It  AA'ould  be  difficult  to  locate 
a  i»rettier  .sight  than  the  GdO-acre 
hop  field  of  Durst  Brothers,  trained 
from  20  to  25  feet  on  Avires,  nothing 
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time  might  mean  a  heavy  loss  through  the  crop  be¬ 
coming  overripe.  Therefore,  their  aim  is  to  have 
enough  help  at  hand  at  the  right  time  to  cover  the 
field  systematically.  Their  pickers  <are  engaged  in 
nearby  cities  .several  Aveeks  in  advance,  q’he  drying 
plant  is  large  enough  to  care  for  the  croi)  as  fast 
as  it  is  delivered  at  the  dry-hou.se.  q’he  big  consid¬ 
eration  in  Imp  production,  rer-ognized  by  all  progres¬ 
sive  up-to-date  groAvers,  is  the  efietd  of  the  picking 
time  upon  the  quality  of  the  product,  q’he  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  es.sential  oil,  the  desirable  soft  resins, 
and  other  A'aluable  constituents,  reaches  its  height 
about  the  time  the  hops  become  fully  ripe,  in  Avhich 
condition  they  are  generally  regiirded  as  pos.se.ssing 
the  finest  flaA'or.  And  here  lies  the  difference  be- 
tAveen  high  or  Ioav  prices  for  the  hop-grower.  In 
sections  Avhere  hop-raising  has  not  become  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  part  of  the  community’s  industrial  life, 
the  picked  product  presents  an  unsightly  result  to 
the  trained  hop-buyer.  But  in  (’alifornia's  great 
hop-raising  regions  ev(>)-y  eff’ort  is  made  to  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  quantity  of  leaA’Cs,  stems,  and  other 
foreign  material,  ff’he  i>resence  of  h'aves  in  cured 
hops  renders  them  un.sightly.  and  materially  reduces 
their  market  value.  The  opinion  has  freipiently  been 
expressed  among  large  hop  buyers  that  one  of  the 
principal  points  for  rai.sing  the  (prality  of  flu*  Amer¬ 
ican  lu)p  is  cU'aner  ])lcking.  But  this  i.s  easier  said 
than  done  Avlnm  the  grower  must  depend  upon  hired 
help. 

lEi^lINtr  RIBENESS. — A\  .  AV.  .Stockb(‘rger, 
phy.siologi.st  of  Drug-lMant  Inve.stigations.  of  the 
l>ni(*an  of  Plant  Industi’y.  has  laid  do\A’n  some  int(*r- 
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nmistnre  content  to  such  a  degree  that  they  may  be 
safely  stored  and  their  properties  preserved.  Hops 
must  be  dried  .soon  after  their  remoA'al  from  the 
vines,  as  otherAvise  they  undergo  a  process  of  o.\i- 
dation  Avhich  seriously  injures  theii-  appearance  as 
Avell  as  their  aroma  and  other  (pialities  demanded 
in  a  first-ciass  product  for  market.  According  to  the 
A-ariety  and  the  degree  of  ripeness  Avhen  g.ithered, 
freshly  picked  hoi)s  contain  from  05  to  75  per  cent 
of  moisture,  but  Avhen  in  a  dry  state  fit  for  storage 
or  marketing  they  .should  contain  only  from  10  to 
14  per  cent.  Increased  knoAvledge  of  the  consti¬ 
tuents  and  properties  of  hops  has  extended  the  idea 
of  curing  to  include  the  production  of  a  hop  Avhich 
not  only  has  a  fine  physical  appearance,  but  Avhich 
akso  contains  the  maximum  amount  of  the  desirable 
principles  upon  which  its  intrinsic  value  is  b.-ised. 
Ihe  most  important  of  these  are  the  tannin,  found 
mostly  in  the  bracts  of  the  cone,  the  soft  resins,  the 
A'olatile  oil,  and  the  bitter  principles  Avhich  occur 
(hietly  in  the  lupulin.  Thus,  succe.ssful  curing  must 
not  be  conducted  with  regard  to  the  physical  ap- 
r.earance  alone,  nor  the  methods  employed  injure 
the  quality  of  the  hop  througn  their  harmful  effects 
on  the  oil,  lupulin,  etc. 

STANDARDIZINtt  THE  CROP.-In  Galifornia, 
where  hop  growing  is  u  part  of  the  agricultural  life 
of  the  community,  or  is  carried  on  exclu.sive  of  other 
industries,  the  grower  either  maintains  his  own 
kiln  or  IS  a  memlxn-  of  an  organization  having  a  drv- 
hoii.se  sufficiently  large  to  care  for  the  hops  of  the 
membership.  Exiierts  are  employed  for  the  proce.ss, 
which  means  a  uniform  iirodiict  Avhich  tops  the 
market,  and  for  Avliich  there  is  un¬ 
limited  demand.  In  fact,  the  aver¬ 
age  big  grower  .sells  his  crop  for 
from  (wo  to  five  years  in  advance, 
agreeing  to  deliver  a  certain  num- 
bei  of  tons,  and  any  (iroduced  o\'er 
this  amount  is  sold  on  the  open  mar¬ 
ket.  q’liis  means  that  the  groAver 
can  calculate  in  mhance  the  action 
he  should  take,  and  contracts  for 
his  labor  Avith  a  knoAvIedge  of  a 
given  market  price.  This  cu.stom 
has  taken  gamble  out  of  hop  grow¬ 
ing  and  made  it  excefitionally  proli- 
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Why  Should  a  Farmer 
Throw  Money  Away  ? 


Harvesting  in  a  California  Hop  Field.  Fig.  85 


shoAving  at  a  distance  saAc  (lie  upAvard  Avinding  hop 
A'ines.  The  .system  used  cimsists  in  setting  (losts  at 
every  sixth  or  seA'enth  hill  throughout  the  yard. 
Over  the  to])s  of  these  Avires  are  stretched  acio.ss 
the  field  both  AA^ays  at  right  angles.  Posts  are  set 
at  the  ends  of  the  intervening  roAvs,  betAveen  Avhich 
AA-ires  are  stretched  over  the  roAvs.  q'hese  Avires  ari' 
fastened  to  the  cross  Avires,  and  strings  led  up  to 
them  from  tlie  hills  .support  the  vines. 

(  ORD  AND  TRELLIH. — C’otton  cord  i.s  usixl  to 
form  supports  for  the  vines  until  they  reach  the 
Avires.  The  string  consi.sts  of  tAvo  portions  knotted 
together;  one,  a  cord  four  feet  long  liaA’ing  a  break¬ 
ing  strain  of  <S0  pounds,  is  attached  to  the  AA’ire,  and 
the  other,  a  cord  15  feet  long  having  a  breaking 
strain  of  20  pounds,  is  tied  to  a  small  stake  set  in 
the  hill,  q’lie  smaller  cord  is  strong  enough  to  .su])- 
poid  the  A’ine  until  it  reaches  the  heaA’ier  coial  at 
the  toi».  Good  hemp  is  often  used  for  the  top  string 
instead  of  cotton  cord,  d’he  string  may  be  fastened 
to  the  Avires  by  means  of  a  sjiecial  knot-tying  device 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  but  the  plan  imr- 
sued  in  the  trellis  fields  AAdiere  the  droji-Avire  s.vstmn 
is  used  i.s  simply  to  unhook  and  loAA’er  the  string 
Avire  to  Avhich  the  strings  are  attached  by  Avorkmen 
Avhile  standing  on  the  ground.  The  strings.  AAdiich 
are  cut  to  the  desired  lengtiis  and  knotted  in  ad¬ 
vance.  are  fastened  to  the  Avires  about  20  inches 
from  a  point  on  the  Avire  diz-ectly  over  the  center 
oi  each  liill.  Usually  but  two  strings  are  used  for 
each  liill,  and  Avhen  all  IniAX*  been  fastened  to  the 
"ire  it  is  again  hooked  up  in  plate  on  the  cross 
wires. 

the  PIGKING  problem.— Harvesting  the  croi» 
on  a  (!40-acre  field  pre.sents  many  prolilems.  If 
Durst  Bi'others  did  not  exercise  great  care,  there 
miglit  be  a  tendency  to  pick  the  hoiis  before  the  crop 
fully  matured.  Avhile  failure  to  pick  at  "the  right 


esting  tests  to  a.scertain  Avhetlu'r  or  no  the  hops  are 
ri|)e.  By  imvins  of  these  practical  tests  the  degree 
of  ripeness  and  suitability  for  picking  of  the  hoi) 
may  be  readily  determiiu'd.  First,  the  strobiles 
or  coin's,  Avhich  are  bright  gnmn  in  color  in  tlie 
vegetative  state,  change  gradually  to  a  bright  yel- 
loAvish  green  as  they  approach  ripenes.s.  This  is  not 
ahAA'iys  an  exact  test,  as  the  color  is  someAA'hat  de- 
l»endent  upon  the  soil  and  some  other  factors.  Some 
hops  have  a  gr<>enish  color  Avhen  they  are  ripe. 
Dfttinu's  in  fit'lds  infesti'd  by  the  AAuld  morning-glory 
:  yelloAving  of  (he  cones  may  occur.  Avhlch  is  not  due 
to  lipening,  but  lather  indicates  an  unlu'althy  con¬ 
dition  in  the  jilants  them.selA’es.  Second,  immature 
Imps  are  .soft  and  pliable,  and  Ikia’c  no  resiliency  or 
elasticity.  As  they  ripen,  lioAveA’er,  they  become 
more  and  more  elastic,  and  if  slightly  compressed 
betAveen  the  fingers  Avill,  on  being  released,  assume 
atjince  their  original  condition,  q’hird.  Avhen  hops 
have  a  crlsi)  feeling  and  gh-e  forth  a  rustling  .sound 
Avhen  crusluMl  in  the  hand  they  may  bo  regarded  as 
ripe.  Fourth,  the  so-called  seeds  of  the  hop  are  in 
reality  trait, s,  the  {seed  being  covered  by  a  clo.sely 
adhering  pericarj),  AA'hich,  AA'hen  the  hop  is  ripe,  takes 
on  a  dark  purple  color.  At  this  time  al.so,  the  .seeds 
fill  out  and  become  hard.  Fifth,  the  bracts  at  the 
point  of  the  cone  close  as  ripening  progresses,  and 
the  coin's  them.selves  feel  sticky  or  greasy.  Hixth, 
immature  hops  have  little  odor  aside  from  the 
natural  green  or  plant  odor  until  'they  are  near  ripe- 
ne.ss,  AA'hen  the  characteristic  lupulin  odor  bwome.s 
very  marked.  Seventh,  as  the  hops  approach  ma¬ 
turity  the  upper  foliage  leaves  change  from  light 
green  to  dark  green.  Avliile  those  on  the  loAver  part 
of  the  plant  turn  yelloAA'ish  and  drop  off’. 

GURING. — q’here  i.s  a  heavy  annual  lo.ss  from 

'i'ke  main  ob¬ 
ject  j of .  cui'iug..Ahem  is  'to ,  reduce'  rapidly  their 


H.\.A’E  just  read  on  page  121  the 
complaint  of  R.  H.  P.  regarding 
the  price  of  AA'heat  being  fi.ved  by 
the  Government  Avliile  feed  indce.s 
•seem  unrestricted.  Why  should  a 
farmer  sell  his  Avheat  for  .‘i;2.10  jier 
bushel  and  then  buy  .something  to 
reiilace  it  at  a  much  higher  priceV 
q’he  Cornell  bulletin  on  “Consult¬ 
ing  Rations  for  Farm  Animals”  states  that,  in  Avlieat 
at  .$70  per  ton  (.$2.10  per  bushel),  the  cost  of  1(X) 
pounds  of  digestible  nutrients  is  .$4..‘!0 :  Avhile  in 
cornmeal  at  .$!)S  per  ton  (price  stated  by  R.  H.  P.), 
the  cost  of  100  pounds  of  digestible  nutrients  is 
.$5..''4.  a  diff’erence  of  $2r).()0  i)er  ton. 

I.s  it  not  asking  too  much  of  tlie  farmers?  A 
farmer  AA'ith  .stock  to  fatten,  aa'Iio  sells  his  Avheat  at 
pre.sent  prices,  and  then  buys  feed  to  take  its  place, 
at  a  big  increase  in  price,  is  shoAving  a  great  deal 
more  patriotism  than  the  manufacturer  of  goods  for 
the  Governmemnt.  The  manufacturer  can  figure  on 
the  co.st  of  production  and  then  add  a  sub.stantial 
profit.  A  farmer  has  to  contend  Avith  so  many  un¬ 
certainties  of  AA-eather,  lack  of  help  at  critical  times, 
etc.,  and  then  not  knoAv  Avhat  prices  a  crop  Avill 
bring  Avhen  ready  to  market,  that  it  is  bard  to  tell 
Avhether  or  not  a  crop  Avill  return  the  co.st  of  produc¬ 
tion,  let  alone  any  profit. 

Take  the  Avheat  crop  put  in  last  Fall.  Harvest¬ 
ing  miachinery  is  adA'ancing  in  price  by  leaps  and 
bound.s,  binding  twine  by  all  accounts  Avill  be  50  per 
cent  higher  than  last  year.  Last  Pall  farmer.s  AA’ere 
uiged  to  ploAA'  up  old  meudoAA’s  and  pastures  in 
order  to  raise  more  Avheat.  If  these  fields  are  to  be 
seeded  doAvn  this  Spring  farmers  must  face  a  50  per 
cent  increase  in  cloA'er  seed  prices. 

In  the  paper  read  by  Chas.  H.  Betts  at  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,Mr.  Betts  fixes  the  blame  for  the 
decline  in  agriculture  on  the  Avant  of  business 
methods  among  the  farmer.s.  The  above  mentioned 
feed  prices  shoAv  Avhut  lots  of  us  farmer.s  are  up 
against.  We  are  urged  on  every  hand  to  save  the 
AA’heat,  yet  if  Ave  buy  feed  at  such  high  prices  to  re¬ 
place  home-gi'oAvn  grain,  Ave  are  open  to  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Betts  that  Ave  u.se  poor  business  methods. 

Mr.  Betts  shoAved  good  business  sense  in  getting 
his  present  jeb-  or  rather  salary.  I'robably  he  did  the 
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C>ic'R’URAL  NEW-YORKER 


JF  you  follow  the  instructions  in 
*  our  Garden  Book  your  garden 
is  almost  sure  to  be  a  perfect  suc¬ 
cess,  while  if  cared  for  in  a  hap¬ 
hazard  way  the  result  is  likely 
to  be  a  failure. 

2S6  paees;  four  full-paee  color 
plates  and  four  full-page  duo- 
tone  plates;  also  hundreds  of 
photographic  illustrations. 

A  copy  free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 


DREER’S  EXCELSIOR  BEET  — 

Rich  blood  red  and  fully  as  early  as  any 
of  the  turnip  shape  beet,  besides  retaining 
its  tenderness  and  exquisite  quality  the 
entire  season. 

Packet  10  eta.  Oz.  30  eta. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St.,Philadelphia 


The  King  Pin  of 
all  Tomatoes  for 
___  both  the  Home 

Grower  and  the  Market  Gardener 

Think  of  the  finest  Tomatoes  you,ve 
ever  grown — then  plant  BUIST'S  MON¬ 
ARCH  and  get  a  new  idea  of  what  a 
really  PERFECT  TOMATO  should  be. 

Its  massive  size,  perfect  shape,  delicious 
flavor,  weight  and  solidity  are  un¬ 
equalled.  An  immense  yielder  and  con¬ 
tinuous  bearer.  Packet,  ISc;  4  packets,  50c. 

BUISr  S  Earli-BelleTomato 

Market  gardeners  call  it  the  “  Early 
Money  Tomato”  as  it  matures  extremely 
early  in  the  season.  Absolutely  un¬ 
rivalled  in  the  Early  Tomato  Field. 
Packet,  5c;  oz.,  35c;  $I‘00 

Free  Flower  Seeds 

Write  today  for  a  copy  of  Buist’s  Garden  Guide 
— mailed  FREE  on  application. 

ROBERT  BUIST  COMPANY 

Dept.  G  Philadelphia 


Buy 

Seeds 

mi  -  DIRECT 

On  a  Money  Back  Basis 

Send  your  name  and  address 
today  for  the  Isbell  1918  Catalog, 
fifel  It  means  crop  insurance  — and 
sure  profits.  You  prove  the  quality 
ll^  of  Isbell’^  Seeds  before  you  plant,  pa 

Seed  Samples  FREE 

Corn,  Barley,  Oats,  Alfalfa, 
Clovers,  Grass  Seeds  —best  to  be 
had.  Check  those  you  want.  Paste 
r  this  ad.  on  a  postal  and  mail  today. 
That  will  be  a  step  to  better  crops  and 
bigger  profits.  Now  is  the  time  to  make 
every  acre  pay  more. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO. 

678  Mechanic  St.,Jackson,Mich. 


‘/ts  They  GeomTheir  Fame  OrotuS 


seeking.  1  don’t  imaghie  the  plJtee  sought 
the  man.  If  it  wiis  one  of  tlio.se  jobs  at 
Washington  paying  .$1  per  y^ar  that  some 
of  the  really  big  men  are  taking  then  Mr. 
Betts  Avonld  be  out  of  it. 

I  heard  his  talk  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Onondaga  I'^iinn  Bureau  last  November. 
He  took  uj)  considerable  time,  but  as  far 
as  his  talk  was  (oucerned  it  was  merely 
‘‘hot  air.”  o.  n.  c. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  So-called  Terracing  in  the  South 

A  Northern  farmer  who  has  moved  to 
the  rolling  uplands  in  the  South  writes 
that  he  finds  the  land  only  gently  rolling, 
but  the  hillsides  are  crossed  at  inteiwals 
down  the  hillsides  with  ridges  grown  up 
with  weeds  and  grass  and  little  hushes, 
and  right  above  eiich  ridge  is  what  was  a 
ditch,  but  is  rapidly  wa.shing  into,  a  gully. 
The  old  residents  tell  him  that  these  ridges 
whieh  they  call  terrace.s.  are  essential  to 
jn’event  the  washing  of  the  land  into  gul¬ 
lies.  But  it  seems  to  him  that  there 
could  hardly  be  any  more  gullies  than  are 
milking  behind  these  ternice  ridges.  He 
asks  me  to  give  my  opinion  of  this  mat¬ 
ter.  If  my  corresiiondent  had  read  what 
I  hiive  written  on  this  subject,  and  what  I 
have  consistently  preached  to  the  farmers 
in  the  South  at  their  conventions  and  in¬ 
stitutes,  he  would  know  that  I  have  been 
fighting  the  ternicing  fad  for  years.  It  is 
true  that  the  non-ghiciated  clay  hills  of 
the  South  are  more  easily  eroded  than  the 
glaciated  compact  clays  of  the  North. 

But  the  first  essential  in  the  formation 
of  a  gully  on  a  hillside  is  the  gathering  of 
a  head  water  at  one  ixiint.  You  cannot 
start  a  gully  without  this  .concentration 
of  the  water,  and  the  terrace  banks  are 
one  of  the  most  efficient  means  for  gather¬ 
ing  this  head  of  water  to  break  over  and 
start  the  gully.  True,  there  has  been  a 
great  improvement  in  the  making  of  the 
terraces  in  North  Carolina,  which  are  far 
better  than  the  old  Georgia  terrace  which 
my  correspondent  describes 
jiroved.  terraces  are  merely 
made  with  itlow  and  horse  scoop 


risk  of  its  running  down  hill,  and  the  veg¬ 
etable  matter  will  help  to  prevent  this. 
Then  of  course  the  ro\Vs  for  cultivation 
must  be  run  as  near  as  jiracticable  on  the 
level  around  the  hill,  and  if  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  shallow  and  level  and  no  valleys 
made  for  the  water  to  gather  in  and  make 
a  head,  there  can  ho  no  washing. 

One  of  the  most  successful  farmers  in 
the  South,  a  man  who  went  to  the  hill 
country  of  North(>rn  Alabama,  and  bought 
an  old  run-down  cotton  farm  full  of  gul¬ 
lies  and  galks,  and  has  not  only  made  a 
very  fine  farm  or  it,  but  made  a  fortune  in 
doing  it,  wrote  to  me  last  year  that  he 
once  attended  a  demonstration  at  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  of  ^langum  terracing. 
He  said  that  he  told  them  if  they  came 
on  his  farm  and  went  to  cutting  it  up  in 
that  way,  he  would  shoot  the  whole  com¬ 
pany.  He  has  cured  .nil  the  old  gullies 
and  gets  a  magnificent  sixl  on  his  land, 
averages  HU  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre,  and 
two  bales  of  cotton  an  acre,  raises  the 
finest  of  cattle  and  mules.  And  all  over 
the  Southern  uplands  where  farming  is  at 
a  low  ebb,  there  you  will  find  the  farmers 
paying  moi-e  attention  and  labor  to  the 
con.structiou  of  these  so-called  terraces 
than  they  give  to  the  rational  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  lands,  while  in  sections 
w'here  better  farming  is  practiced  you  will 
see  no  terraces  and  no  gullies. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


a ,  V(*ry 


These  im- 
hroad  banks 
having 

slight  fall,  and  behind  them  no 
ditch,  hut  a,  broad,  level  jdace  intended  to 
c«nvey  the  water  slowly  down  hill.  The 
rows  for  cultivation  Ix'ing  run  on  the 
level  of  the  contour  of  the  hill,  cut  the 
terriice  hanks  on  an  acute  angle,  and  cul¬ 
tivation  g(x>s  on  right  over  the  hanks. 
.\nd  yet  in  the  Summer  cloudbursts,  I 
have  seen  these  Mangum  terraces,  as  they 
are  called,  fill  and  overflow  and  tumble 
little  Niagaras  down  the  lull,  and  unless 
there  is  a  sod  on  the  land,  a  gnlly  is 
formed  right  there.  I  have  often  told  the 
Southern  farmi'rs  that  tlndr  terracing  is 
simply  a  relic  of  bad  plowing  and  poor 
farming;  that  I  have  cultivated  the 
Southern  hills  right  ni)  under  the  Blue 
Bulge  hills  as  steep  aS  it  was  practical  to 
use  horses  on.  qiinl  1  had  never  made  a 
terrace,  had  never  made  a  gnlly,  hut  hud 
cured  old  ones.  So  long  as  the  Southern 
farmers  ])low  these  red  hills  with  a  one- 
horse  jilow  about  three  or  four  inches 
deep,  and  then  cultivate  a  hoed  crop  Avith 
the  same  jtlow,  throwing  furrows  to  the 
rows,  either  with  it  or  the  sweep,  and 
make  little  valleys  between  the  rows, 
when  tlx*  Sninmi'i'  clondbnrst.s  come  all 
the  jdowed  .soil  i  n  top  of  the  hard  clay 
gets  into  a  maxuny  condition,  and  the  val¬ 
leys  gather  a  head  of  water  which  breaks 
over  and  increases  in  volume  and  force 
as  it  runs  down  hill,  foi"  doAvn  hill  it  must 
go,  since  it  cannot  sink  into  the  hard  clay, 
where  it  Avill  he  reeded  shoidly.  It  car¬ 
ries  the  liiinified  soil  with  it.  and  soon 
gets  luxul  enough  to  go  over  the  terrace 
banks,  and  year  after  year  the  gullies  get 
worse  till  the  hillside  is  irredeemable. 

The  terrace  banks  are  really  worse  thau 
useless,  and  what  is  needed  to  jirevcnt  the 
gullies  is  simply  common-sense  farming. 
The  soil  everlastingly  kept  in  clean,  hood 
crops,  has  all  the  organic  matter  burnt 
out  of  it.  till  it  has  no  longer  fertility,  but 
is  simiily  a  dead  mixture  of  sand  and  <!lay 
in  which  to  gamble  Avith  fertilizers.  While 
on  lev(‘l  lands  I  have  never  seen  any  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  pm-manent  nature  from  subsoil¬ 
ing,  tlu're  is  no  doubt  that  on  the.se  hill 
sides  snbsoiling  becomes  an  important 
means  for  'jirevention  of  erosion.  If  Ave 
never  put  a  hoed  crop  on  these  hills  Avith- 
out  having  a  .sod  or  mass  of  vegetation  to 
turn  under  and  help  hold  the  soil,  and  Ave 
ploAV  and  then  subsoil  till  Ave  Ikia’c  a  loose 
bed  10  inches  deep,  the  soil  Avill  take  up  a 
vast  amount  of  AA'ater  before  there  is  any 


Fitting  Sod  for  Potatoes 

I  have  a  small  lot.  .10x100  feet,  that 
has  not  been  ploAved  for  40  oi'*r>0  years, 
and  I  Avant  to  plant  it  in  iiotatoes  and 
garden  truck.  AVhat  is  the  best  thing  I 
can  do  to  get  it  in  shape V  I  can  get  ma¬ 
nure  at  .'fl  to  .$1..10  jier  load,  and  lime  at 
.$1.75  per  barrel.  How  much  lime  ought 
I  to  put  on  V  M.  D.  11. 

Wheatland,  Pa. 

This  lot  contains  5,000  square  feet,  or 
something  more  than  an  eighth  of  an 
acre.  We  should  sjiread  four  to  five  tons 
of  stable  manure  o\’er  this  field.  In  the 
Spring  plcAA”^  this  under,  and  pick  up  such 
stones  as  you  can.  ’I'he  lime  can  be  used 
Avhere  you  groAv  garden  truck,  but  do  not 
put  the  lime  on  the  jtotato  ground.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  lime  you  refer  to  is  ordinary 
mason’s  lime,  not  .slaked.  About  1.500 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  such  lime  Avould  be  i 
right,  and  you  can  figure  from  this  how  i 
much  lime  should  he  used  on  the  part  you 
intend  for  garden  truck.  Pi’obably  one 
barrel  Avould  be  enough  for  this  space. 


arpees 
^eeds 

Burpee’s 
Sweet  Peas 
SIX  STANDARD  SPENCERS 

C  OC  we  will  mail  one 
r Or  MvC  pae|(et  each  of 

the  following  : 

Cherub,  rich  creamy  rose 
Decorator,  rosy  terracotta 
Hercules,  soft  rose  pink  self 
Jack  Tar,  bronzy  violet-blue 
King  White,  large,  pure  Avhite 
Orchid,  beautiful  orchid  color. 
“The  Burpee  Leaflet  on 
Sweet  Pea  Culture”  with 
eachcollection.  If  purchased 
separately  the  above  Avould 
cost  65c. 

Burpee’s  Annual 

The  leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

216  pages  with  103  color¬ 
ed  illustrations.  It  is  mailed 
free  to  those  who  write  for  it. 
A  post  card  will  do.  Write 
for  your  copy  today  and  mention  this  paper. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co. 

Burpee  Buildings  Philadelphia 


Tomato  Rot 

lly  tomatoes  Avere  set  out  early,  but 
Avere  not  slacked.  They  lx‘gan  to  ripen 
early,  but  about  three-quarters  of  them 
Avere  rotten  on  the  bottom.  They  <-on- 
tinued  to  rot  all  through  the  season. 
Would  staking  them  prevent  it?  What 
is  this  disease,  and  is  there  any  remedy? 
What  variety  of  tomatoes  Avould  you  sug¬ 
gest  for  an  early  market?  A\^K.  p. .. 

F red e r i  ck  t < )  w  n ,  Pa . 

When  tomato  jdants  become  AA'eakened 
in  constitutional  vigor  due  to  an  exces¬ 
sive  load  of  fruit,  or  to  very  dry  or  very 
hot  Aveathcr,  the  fruits  are  ajit  to  turn 
black  in  the  tender  blossom  end  and  rot. 
I’lant  pathologists  now  claim  that  it  is 
a  specific  disease  which  demands  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops.  Practical  growers  knoAV 
the  trouble  is  most  bothersome  in  early 
tomatix's  Avhen  the  soil  gets  hot  and  dry. 
The  trouble  iiractieally  disappears  after 
a  good  rain.  The  same  disea.se  is  pre- 
A’alent  in  late  tomatoes,  especially  on  the 
first  fruits  that  set  on  heavy  vines  de- 
Axdoix'd  by  oxcessiA’e  nitrogen.  The  trou¬ 
ble  is  guarded  against  by  fertilizing  the 
<-rop  generously  with  the  mineral  fertil¬ 
izers  such  as  phosphoric  acid  and  ixitash. 
A  mulching  of  stable  manure,  i-specially 
in  the  early  ero))  just  after  the  fruit  has 
set,  is  valuable  in  con.serving  moisture 
and  in  inducing  a  healthy  growth  of  the 
vines.  Staking  up  the  vines  Avill  help  to 
eliminate  tin*  trouble  because  it  keeps 
the  tomatoes  oil  the  soil.  ’J’he  Earliana 
is  the  heavie.st  yielder  of  extra  early  red 
tomatoes,  hoAVover,  the  quality  is  poor. 
The  Bonny  Best  is  a  beautiful,  high  qual¬ 
ity  red  tomato,  hut  a  feAV  days  later  and 
it  requires  a  richer  soil  for  lu'aA'y  yields. 
June  Pink  is  the  leading  early  pink  or 
purple  variety  around  Chicago. 

K.  AV.  1)E  IJAUN. 
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Send  us  10c  for  a  packet  of  Maule’s 
Success  Tomato  seed  which  will  grow 
a  quantity  of  the  heaviest  and  meatiest 
variety  of  tomatoes.  Every  lot  of 
Maule’s  seeds  is  tested  for  strength  and 
growing  power  before  tlic  seeds  are 
sent  to  you. 

THE  MAULE  SEED  BOOK 

J76  pages  full  of  valuable  plant-  170  pp 
ing  and  gardening  information  e  IVCiLi 

Writ©  for  it  today. 

No  matter  what  you  want  to  raise  in 
your  garden,  you  will  find  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  it  in  tliis  catalog. 

Yoa  save  money  and  get  fresh  seeds 
when  yoa  buy  from 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

.  2153  Arch  SUe«t  Phila.,  Pa. 


Hoffman’s  Northwest  Clover  Seed 

Selected  from  the  states 
alonp:  the  Canadian  bor¬ 
der  and  from  the  districts 
adjacentto  the  Black  Hills 
and  Rocky  Mountains. 
"NORTHWEST”  CLO¬ 
VER  is 

Earlier,  Hardier 
and  More  Productive 

The  Buperiority  of  "NORTH¬ 
WEST’’  Alfalfa  Seed  has  long 
been  acknowledged.  Clover 
Seed,  Alsiko  and  Timothy 
Seed  grrown  in  the  Northwest 
have  a  like  advantage.  It  is 
eariter,  because  of  the  short 
season  in  which  it  matures— 
hardier,  because  of  its  sur¬ 
vival  of  Northwest  winters — 
more  productive,  because 
of  its  extreme  vitality. 
NORTHWEST”  Grass  Seed 
succeeds  where  other  fail. 
Less  "NORTHWEST”  seed 
need  be  sown  per  acre. 

Hoffman’s  1918  Catalog 

Is  full  fof  valuable  hlnta  for  prow- 
Inir  crqpa.  It  offers  Sood  Oats, 
Com,  Potatooa,  Field  Peas  and 
lleans.  Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seeds. 
It  is  free,  with  a  packet  of  seoda 
samples,  if  you  mention  thispapor 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Isindisvillo,  Luncastor  Co,,  Pa. 


CloverSeed 

Onrhiffh  grades  of  Grass  seeds  are  the  inostcare- 
fully  selected  and  recleauod.  Highest  in  Purity 
and  Germination.  YVo  Pay  the  freight.  Catalog 
and  Sainnles  Free  if  you  mention  tliis  paper. 

CLICKS  SEED  FARMS,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 

Guaranteed  Genuine  Grimm  Alfalfa  Seed 

Most  economical  and  profitable  to  sow  as  it  produces 
plants  wliich  do  notwiiiierkilllikcoflier  varieties;  larger 
yield,  higher  feeding  value,  liooklet  "How  I  discovered  ibe 
Grinim  Allilla,"  with  te.stiiiionials  and  seed  sample  free. 
A.  B.  LYMAN,  Grimm  Allill*  Introducer,  Alfalladale  Farm,  Eicelsior,  Minn 


Advertisejient  ill  a  rural  New  En¬ 
gland  Aveekly:  “Wanted— A  steady,  re¬ 
spectable  young  man  to  Itxik  after  a  gar¬ 
den  and  care  for  a  eoAV  Avho  has  ii  good 
voice  and  i.s  accustomed  to  sing  in  the 
clioir.’’— Christian  Ilegister. 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

Thr«o  earliest vcffctabieB  in  cultivation  for  lOe.  One 
packet  each,  Kobinaon'a  Karlieat  Tomato.  Earliest 
Round  Red  Radinh.  l*kirUcst  Lettuce.  10c  to  new 
customers.  Rcffular  price  30c.  CATALOG  FREE. 

C.  N.  Robinson&Bro.t  Oept.SX,  Baltimore, ^d. 


SWEET  CLOVER 


CLOVERLEA  SEED  CO. 
ctf  Nortii  Dakota 

KINDERHOOK.  N.  Y. 


Wo  pay  the  freight  on  100  Iba.  or  more. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Part  TI. 

Filling  tiik  Pit. — The  manui-o  hay¬ 
ing  boon  curocl  proiiorly  and  the  pit  diig, 
or  tho  site  olioson,  work  ina.v  go  on  nn- 
ohookod  aftor  March.  Place  a  six  or 
eight-inch  layer  of  the  strawy  inauure 
in  the  ])it  and  tramp  firmly.  Pepeat  the 
process  until  the  pit  is  tilled  to  within 
four  inche.s  of  the  top.  See  that  all  cor¬ 
ners  are  tramped  well.  Place  on  a  thin 
layer  of  .straw  or  leaves  to  aid  in  an  even 
distribution  of  the  heat.  Place  the 
frame  over  the  tramped  mass,  bank  well 
around  the  outside  with  earth  or  strawy 
manure,  lay  the  sa.sh  in  i)lace  and  cover 
with  straw  or  board  mats  made  especially 
for  the  purpose,  or  with  corn  fodder  or 
marsh  hay.  Within  the  next  two  days 
the  sash  may  be  removed  and  the  soil 
placed  on. 

Soil  Pest  Adapted. — Only  good  rich 
soil  should  be  used  to  fill  the  hotbed. 


to  eight  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Pows 
in  which  the  .seeds  are  planted  should 
run  crosswi.se  of  the  bed.  th.-it  is,  from 
front  to  back,  for  convenience  in  hoeing 
and  watering  the  crops.  Furrows  in 
which  the  seeds  are,  to  be  jilantinl  may 
t«‘  opened  with  a  sharp  stick  or  with  the 
end  of  a  hoe  handle.  A  half  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  will  'be  fotind  a  .suf¬ 
ficient  depth  to  plant  the  .seeds  and  the 
soil  removed  in  opening  the  furrows 
may  be  luished  .in  by  hand  or  with  the 
back  of  a  hoe  to  cover  the  seeds.  Seeds' 
.sown  for  early  plants  may  be  bro.ad-j 
cast.  If  sown  in  simill  fiat  boxe.s  they 
can  be  moved  from  place  to  jdace  conven-i 
imitly.  Seedlings  for  out  of  door  use! 
must  be  thinned  in  the  seed  bed  to  pre-i 
vent  their  be<-oming  too  tall  and  siiind- 
ling.  One  or  two  tr:ins|)liintings  will  aid 
in  producing  good,  stalky  plants,  the 
spacing  bet  we -n  plants  for  the  first 
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Tem porary  /iotbed  Wit/lout  Rt 


Such  a  .soil  is  prepared  b.v  commercial 
gardener.s  by  means  of  a  comp  (St  heap. 
Alternate  layers  of  rich  lo.am  soil  and 
stable  manure  are  placinl  in  a  hea|i  four 
to  six  feet  high,  tin'  later.-il  iliimmsions 
being  governed  by  the  amount  of  <-om- 
posti'd  soil  needed.  Tin*  h(‘ap,  which  is 
laid  in  late  Summer,  is  forke<l  over  in 
late  Fall  and  again  tho  following  Sum¬ 
mer,  being  ready  for  use  in  Fall  or 
Spring  the  year  afti'r  having  betm  idled. 
tN’here  compostc'd  soil  is  not  avail.-ible 
for  use  this  season,  a  satisfactory  .sub¬ 
stitute  may  be  had  by  mixing  well,  two 
parts  loam,  one  part  leaf  nudd  or  well- 
rotti'd  manure,  and  one  jiart  sand.  .Sticks, 
stoiu's  and  rotigh  material  may  be  siftc<l 
oiil  by  shoveling  the  mixture  tlirougli  a 
large  meshed  sand  screen.  At  least  four 
inches  of  .soil  sliould  be  placed  in  the  hot¬ 
bed  and  le\('led  oil'  well.  Sash  and 


transpb.nt ing  being  two  inches  am 
of  the  second  four  inches  taich  w.-iy. 
bage  and  <‘elrry  seldom  need  more 
one  transplanMng.  Tomatoes,  i'ggplant^ 
and  jieppers  rsiially  reipiire  two.  Can 
should  be  taken  that  tomatoc's,  peppers, 
eggplants  and  other  warm  season  crops 
are  not  plantrd  too  early  in  the  hotlx 
IMa.vac.eme:  T  oe  TtiK  lIoTtiUD. — Can 
should  not  ce.ise  as  soon  .as  cri'p^  ar< 
jilanled  in  the  hotbed.  Watering  must  bej 
attended  to  us  water  is  needed.  M’he 
S(dl  should  have  a  thorough  .soaking  ,is 
soon  as  the  .si'eds  are  planted.  NN’ith 
jdent.v  of  sunshine  a  w.iteriug  will  he 
needeil  em-h  da.v,  otherwise  as  the  soil 
appears  dry  and  b.aked.  'I’he  soil  should 
Ix'  Soaked  thoroughl.v  rather  than  given 
a  sprinkling  <  .-ich  time.  Water  on  sun¬ 
shiny  days  and  allow  the  bed  to  dry  olV 
soinew  Init  befi  rt'  putting  the  sash  and 


Sow  Seeds  of  Quality 

Pedigree  counts  for  quality  in  the  garden  the  same 
as  it  does  in  the  herd,  in  the  stable,  in  the  kennel. 

Ferry’s 

Seeds 

are  pedigreed  seeds.  They 
are  the  offspring  of  plants  that 
for  generations — even  to  their 
great  -  great  -  great  -  grandpar¬ 
ents — have  been  known  for 
the  tenderness,  sweetness, 
firmness,  flavor  and  size  of 
their  produce. 

that  these  family  traits  survive 
year  to  year  each  crop  of  Ferry’s 
tested  in  the  Ferry  meenhouses 
trial  gardens.  Only  those  which 
Ferry  requirements  are  ever  of¬ 
fered  under  the  Ferry  name. 

A  postal  card  request 
will  bring  you 
a  copy  of  the 
Ferry  Seed 
Annual. 

Dealers  every- 
w  h  e  re  sell 
Ferry’s  Seeds. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

(and  Windsor,  Ontario) 


— /?ests  On 
^anure  /n  Rit 


F*lanf  tills  Giant 
Golden  Sweet 

Com  and  save  on  yoursugar.  It’s  as  dclicions  aa 
tl»u  celebrated  Goldea  Bantam  and  much  larger, 
yet  only  3  days  later.  It  <loes  Tiot  bocomo  mealy 
but  remains  sweet  and  succulent  until  too  hard 
for  tho  table.  Tho  stalks  grow  6  ft.  high  and 
boar  two  to  three  ears  each.  Wo  offer  a  large 
package  of  this  seed,  grown  on  our  own  farms, 
et  16c,  postpaid.  Our  supply  ia  limited  better 
order  today.  Also  ask  for  our  1318  Catalog-/reei 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &.  SON 
115  Elm  St..  Marblehead,  Mass.  1 


VT  C  K’S 

anSFLO]^  GXJIIDE 


“Do  Your  Bit” 

By  Planting  a  Garden 

This  must  ho  another  big  garden  year.  You  must 
’  help  food  millions  of  i«iople.  If  you  have  only  :i 
few  foot  of  ground,  raise  vegoiaiiles  aud  fruit-. 

STORKS  &  HARRISON 
Seed  and  Plant  Annual 

tolls  how  to  make  a  gardon.  what  to  plant,  and 
how  to  plant  it.  Lisls  overything  for  gardon, 
orchard,  lawn.  Send  for  a  copy. 

The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  COMPANY 

Box  614,  Painesville,  Ohio 


orary  /-iothed  With  P/t 


ciivm-.'.;  iirc  again  put  im,  so^wiiig  nf  tlio 
seeds  being  iio.stiionod  fer  several  da.vs  <»r 
until  tlio  tcmporatiiro  has  rcaclnal  its 
maximniu  and  startixl  to  lower.  A  tlicr- 
moinoter  of  sonm  sort  tbriist  tlirmigli 
the  soil  will  be  a  saft'guard.  Seeds  may 
be  .sown  wlien  the  tomiicrature.  after 
reaching  85  degrees.  lias  droiipml  to  75 
degree.s. 

Sowi.NC  THE  Seed.s. — Seeds  of  the  crops 
which  are  to  mature  in  the  Iiotbed 
should  be  sown  in  drills  from  six  to  10 
inches  apart.  Intercropping  shoiihl  be 
practiced.  That  is,  rows  of  radishes  ami 
lettuce  may  be  alternated  to  advantage, 
six  inches  of  space  being  allowed  between 
two  Tows  of  oacli.  Wlien  tlie  radishes 
are  matured  and  harvested,  the  entire 
.space  will  be  available  for  the  crop  of 
Ic'ltuce.  At  least  20  seeds  should  be  sown 
per  foot  of  row.  When  the  seedlings 
liave  become  well  ostabli.shed.  tliey  slioiikl 
be  thinned,  radishes  lieing  left  an  inch  to 
twtv-  incbe.s,!|t)ort;'  .y.u-d  Itiltpye-;  sti|lks,  six 


iiiglil. 

l;itiDii  of 

mi.'il  ;u:il  nut 

y  be  .sc- 

altci'imtc  .sji 

sli  back 

I  (luring  th('  <] 

lay.  Or. 

raisml  by  me 

a  ms  of  a 

cover  on  for  tlu' 
till'  lii.tlied  is  ess( 
cured  liy  .sliding 
and  others  forwan 
each  sasli  may  be 
notclied  block,  care  licing  taken  that 
they  are  not  opened  against  the  wind 
During  bright  days,  or  days  wlien  the  out¬ 
side  temperature  is  iiiori'  favorable  to 
growtli  of  crops  tliaii  is  tliat  of  tiie  in¬ 
side.  sash  may  be  nmioved  to  advantage. 
Cultivation  sliould  not  be  negh'ctiMl.  ^I'lie 
soil  sliould  b(“  stirred  occasiuiiall.v  and 
w(‘('(ls  sliould  never  be  found  growing  in 
a  hotbed. 

AdX'ANTAOES  oe  I'SI.NO  IIOTIIED. - 

Crops  of  radishes  sown  in  tlie  hotbed 
March  1-15  should  be  ready  for  table  use 
in  six  to  eiglit  weeks  following.  Lettuce 
rixinirt'.s  two  to  four  weeks  more  time, 
('abbage  seeds  sown  on  the  days  men¬ 
tioned  sliould  bo  ready  to  transplant  to 
the  garden  April  15-.30.  Cauliflower  and 
.( ContiiuD'd.  O’v  page  2.‘11,V 


ITS  FREE  Several  New  Features.^^  WRITE  TODAY 
Based  on  our  experience  as  the 
oldest  mail  order  seed  concern  and  largest 
growers  of  Asters  and  other  seeds  in  America. 

>00  acres  and  12  greenhouses  In  best  seed  grow¬ 
ing  section.  Our  Guide  is  lull  of  helpful  intorma- 
tion  about  planting,  etc. —an  invaluable  aid  to  a 
successful  garden.  Illustrates  and  describes  leading 
Vegetables,  Flowers,  Farm  Seeds,  Plants  and  Fruits. 

I ,  With  our  Guide,  the  best  we  have  issued,  we  will  gladly 
nclude  interesting  booklet,  "A  Liberty  Garden.” 
Both  are  absolutely  free. 

Send  for  yonr  copies  today,  before  yon  forget-. 
•JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 

3s  Stone  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Flower  City 


Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to 
'  ho  W  KEDLKss  and  free  from  dead  gniins. 
They  will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary 
lield  seeds,  nearly  always  adding  enougli  to 
tho  crop  to  pay  for  them.selves.  Smiiplcs  and 
_  oatHlogineIuding>-lliii,  to  Knutr  (loud. SredV  free. 

M  no,  today.  O.M..S()On  &  SO.SS  CO.,  50  Main  .St.,.1lui  y„ll|,.0. 


DOD  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUM  WAY,  Rockford,  ilL 


SOUND  SEEDS 

names  our  catalogue 
and  what  it  represents. 
Nectar  Sweet  Corn  Ideal  Beet 
Bonnie  Best  Tomato  Glory  Cabbage 
-^all  tried  and  true  varieties.  Catalogue 
tells  all  about  thorn;  send  for  a  ropy  «ou\ 
FORD  SEED  CO.,  Box  24,  Ravenna,  OH’t 


Are  You  Sure  of  Your  Seed  Com? 

Is  yourfeorn  properly  bred  to  proiliice  big  yields  and 
properly  cured  so  as  to  retain  all  its  vitality  and  vigor? 

If  not,  belter  get  Harris’  seed  corn,  wliich  is  carefully 
bred  and  cured  in  tlie  most  effective  manner. 

Y  on  want  tlie  best  seeds  for  the  garden  also. 

Let  them  direct  from  the  growers  at  wholesale  prices. 
If  they  are  Harris’  seeds  they  are  good  K.very  lot  is  tested 
and  the  percent  that  grow  is  marked  on  the  label. 

J  Oil  do  not  havo  to  jfnuss 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lo:t 
Tells  how  man 


how  thU-k  to  sow  them,  i 
Heller  set  oiir  new 
catnloiriie  t'lilt  id 

giHKl  things.  CHUl 

win  bring  it.  ^<•n«l 
toilay.  I 

Joseph  Harris  Co. 

Rox  gS 

Cold  water,  N.  Y. 


VSyn 


According  fo  our  tes  ts 

98  percent 

of  this  seed  ^rminafes 
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‘^The  beater  on  the  axle  construction 
saves  dollars  for  me  in  time,  labor 

and  cost  of  upkeep.  —An  excerpt  from  a  u.er’.  letter. 
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Mounting  the  beater  on  the  axle  is  the  keynote  of  this 
better  spreader.  With  thi§  exclusive  construction  there 
follows  distinctive  savings  that  can  be  gained  in  no  other 
— advantages  that  mean  more  years  of  service,  lower 
cost  of  maintenance,  greater  ease  of  handling  and  better 
quality  of  work. 

Exceptional  Spreader  Value  in  These  Features 


EASY  TO  LOAD  from  the 
front  to  the  rear — only  38  inches 
to  the  top  of  the  box.  Y ou  see 
where  every  forkful  goes.  A 
boy  can  load^it. 

THE  DRIVE  WHEELS  ARE 
'HIGH.  The  draft  is  not 
sacrificed.  High  drive  wheels 
save  horse  flesh. 

THE  BEATER  DRIVE  is  dur¬ 
able  and  strong.  It  has  the  same 
principles  and  is  as  simple  as  the 
triple-geared  horse  power.  Gears 
are  enclosed  in  a  dust-proof  case. 
They  run  in  an  oil  bath.  No 
dust  or  dirt  can  reach  them. 

THE  JOHN  DEERE  is  the 
simplest  spreader  built.  Only 


half  the  castings  on  it  necessary 
on  other  spreaders.  No  clutches 
or  chains.  Main  working  parts 
mounted  on  the  rear  axle.  They 
can’t  get  out  of  line,  cause  bind¬ 
ing,  heavy  draft  and  breakage. 

A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE  IT. 
Tell  him  where  to  set  the  feed 
lever  and  he  only  needs  to  put 
the  machine  in  and  out  of  gear. 
That’s  all  there  is  to  it, 

REVOLVING  RAKE  IN¬ 
SURES  even  spreading.  No 
bunching  or  choking.  Every 
foot  of  ground  is  covered — heavy 
or  light  to  meet  field  conditions. 
Wide  spread  attachment  and 
straw  spreading  attachment  can 
be  furnished. 


Books  That  Mean  Saving  and  Profit 
on  Your  Farm — FREE 


$15.00  a  Day  for  Four  Days 

Tells  the  actual  experience  of  a  man 
and  his  two  sons  who  made  $60.00 
extra  money  in  four  days  oh  the  White 
Rock  Farm  in  Pocahontas  County,  Iowa. 
Interesting  reading  based  on  facts. 
Get  this  little  booklet.  Profit  by  this 
man’s  experience. 

John  Deere  Spreader  Booklet 

Tells  all  about  manure,  how  and  when 
to  spread  it.  Shows  how-  sj^eading 
methods  affect  the  value  of  mknufe. 
It’s  a  real  treatise  on  manure.^  Worth 
money  to  you.  It  also  ;jllu§trates_  and 
..describes  the  lohn  Deere  Spreader. 


The  upper  Ohio  Valley,  with  its  rocky, 
forest-clad  hills,  abundant  fuo<l,  scarcity  of 
vermin,  and  protective  laws,  makes  an 
ideal  home  for  songbirds,  and  they  con¬ 
gregate  there  in  ntimbers  that  are  exces¬ 
sive.  It  may  he  that  these  birds  do  some 
good  for  the  fanner,  but  to  the  grower  of 
'  small  fruits  (especially  cherries)  they  are 
an  aggravating  and  costly  nuisance.  Fur¬ 
ther  back  from  the  Ohio  River  in  the  level 
country,  the  depredations  seem  much  less, 
and  some  sections  practically  immune. 
While  on  a  visit  last  8\immer  with  the 
McKee  Bros.,  near  Atwater,  Ohio,  and 
about  no  miles  from  here,  I  was  only 
enabled  to  find  one  pair  of  robins,  and  a 
few  blackbirds  on  their  entire  farm  of  oo 
acres.  In  my  own  vicinity,  too,  are  places 
largely  exempt,  hut  that  is  where  the  ti*ees 
are  located  along  the  fences  of  oi)en  fields, 
or  perhaps  the  whole  farm  isolated 
from  the  wooded  tracts.  Still 
other  orchards  where  the  trees  are  un- 
pruiied,  unsprayed,  and  uncultivated  the 
loss  is  but  trivial.  A  robin  is  too  fastid¬ 
ious  in  his  tastes  to  bother  cherries  of 
this  kind  if  better  are  to  be  had.  Fpon 
our  own  small  farm,  where  the  trees  are 
carefully  tended,  tlu'  destruction  is  total. 


Device  for  Scaring  Birds.  Fig.  88 

Among  the  bohlest  and  most  jx’rsisteut 
l)ilferers  that  I  noted  last  .sca.son  were 
robins,  thruslu's,  catbirds,  dickers  and 
bluebirds ;  whib'  a  nunilxu-  of  cliipmuuks 
were  not  adverse  to  getting  up  to  the 
lunch  counter  and  enjoying  their  meals 
al  fresco  with  the  balance. 

For  several  years  past  1  liave  com¬ 
bated  these  pests  with  all  humane  means 
that  I  could,  only  to  nu'et  with  disap- 
lioint iin'iit.  not  nnmi.vrd  with  irritation. 
Last  Snmmci 


Thk  R.  X.-V. 
(page  .‘170), 
The  rejdies  1 
varied,  indeed 
g(‘sted  excei»t 
birds’  t.iils. 
trials  that 
patience  at 


Shows  how  simple  and  easy  to  operate 
it  and  why  this  machine  will  give  better 
and  longer  service  than  other  spreaders. 

Better  Farm  Implements  and 
How  To  Use  Them 

A  156  page  text  book  for  your  library. 
Worth  dollars.  Contains  a  number 
of  splendid  authoritative  articles  on 
better  farming  methods.  Tells  how  to 
adjust  and  operate  many  kinds  of  im¬ 
plements.  Illustrates  and  describes, 
plows  of  all  kinds,  disc  harrows,  corn 
planters,  cultivators,  listers,  cotton 
tools,  alfalfa  and  beet  tools,  mowers, 
rakes,  stackers,  loaders,  grain  and  corn 
binders,  corn  cutters,  grain  elevators, 
shellers,  manure  spreaders,  drills  and 
seeders,  lime  sowers,  hay  presses, 
wagons,  trucks  and  buggies. 

To  get  these  books,  indicate  the  imple¬ 
ments  in  which  you  are  interested  and 
ask  for  Package  MS-235. 


JOHN  DEERE 

Moline,  Illinois 
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1  innicd  f«>  my  old  friend 
anil  stating  my  situation 
>  Diairc  11701.  asked  for  hclplnl  advice. 

received  were  many  and 
alxnit  everytliing  was  stig- 
(hrowing  s*ilt  upon  the 
d'o  most  of  thesi'  I  gave 
were  exhaustive  —  ti)  my 
least,  and  I  am  again  send- 
ing  out  a  S.  <>.  S.  call  for  assistance.  To 
i  understand  properly  what  device  should 
he  given  me.  it  might  he  well  to  state 
what  remedies  have  been  tried  and  failed  ; 
together  with  tlmse  that  I  did  not  try. 
and  the  reasons  therefor. 

At  the  opening  of  the  fruit  season  the 
,  deviei'  that  ajipealed  to  me.  most  was  the 
I  suggestion  of  ('.  F.  \\ .,  New  York,  and 
S..  riinton,  (>..  to  use  strips  of  turkey 
red  cloth  snsjiended  from  tln^  trees.  I 
first  tried  stretching  a  rope  between  trees 
and  attaching  strips  of  the  red  cloth,  1 
by  2  fe(*t  in  size,  about  two  feet  aitart. 
The  birds  were  at  first  dubious  as  to 
whether  my  intentions  were  as  anarchis¬ 
tic  as  my  emblems  indicati'd.  They 
t.nickly  conchided.  however,  that  I  had 
merely  put  up  a  suspension  bridge  for 
their  convenience  in  crossing  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  used  it  accordingly.  Taking 
down  these  cloths  I  addl'd  to  them  a 
number  of  others  ol  yellow,  green,  white, 
purple,  in  fact  ad  the  glaring  colors  I 
could  find,  an.!  again  put  up.  It  was  a 
work  and  for  :nctnres<|ne  variega¬ 

tion  mn..''  have  made  .foseph’s  coat  look 
’like  a  dainty  niece  of  Parisian  millinery. 
As  a  scarecrow  it  was  a  decided  failure. 

At  the  same  time  I  was  ti'ying  out 
on  other  trees  the  ideas  advocated  by 
Geo.  I,.  Ferguson,  Va..  and  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  to  place  strips  of  tin 


susi>ended  from  poles.  The  flashings 
from  the  tin  could  be  seen  long  distances, 
but  the  birds  seemed  strangely  troubled 
with  an  ophthalmia  that  could  properly 
be  diagnosed  as  chronic.  Taking  down 
all  this  jnnk  I  then  rigged  a  contrivance 
of  my  own  combining  the  cloth  and  tin 
features  as  follows:  Purchasing  some 
hemlock  strips  1  by  4  inches,  10  feet 
long,  I  nailed  at  one  end  a  piece  of  simi¬ 
lar  material  projecting  six  inches  on  one 
side,  nnd  two  feet  on  the  other.  To  the 
short  arm  I  attached  a  number  of  pieces 
of  bright  tin.  one  below  the  other,  the 
last  one  being  round  to  facilitate  twirl¬ 
ing.  The  tin  was  suspended  so  as  barely 
to  clear  the  pole,  and  to  clash  against  it 
at  the  faintest  suspicion  of  wdnd.  To 
the  other  arm  was  fastened  a  piece  of 
Turkey  r*'d  cloth  torn  into  strips  that 
were  six.  five,  four,  three,  two  and  two 
that  were  one  inch  in  width,  being  so 
graduated  tliat  the  slightest  air  would 
eanse  some  of  the  tails  to  flutter  (see 
fliagram.  Fig.  f'^S).  In  regions  where 
devices  of  this  kind  work,  this  one  ought 
to  do  some  good,  but  with  me  it  was  only 
Itartiallyx  suqcessfnly  The  plan  of  C. 
W.  R.,  Xew  York,  to  hang  shingles  from 
a  tree  was  also  tested,  hut  must  be  placed 
in  the  same  category  with  other  devices 
that  reipuro  wind  for  their  efficiency. 
Carrying  out  the  idea  of  K.  S.,  Michi¬ 
gan,  I  hung  up  a  number  of  oiled  manila 
hags  containing  dried  peas,  without  ap- 
premahle  results.  On  small  bush  fruits 
■wdiere  the  weight  of  the  bird  will  keep 
the  sai'k  and  contents  agitatikl  good  ef¬ 
fects  i*m.ght  to  be  olitained.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  of  A.  C.  S.,  New  York,  C.  A. 
K.,  Gallon,  Mich.,  Subscriber  and  the  IL 
S;  Dejiartment  of  Agriculture  to  plant 
mulberry  trees  have  been  complied  with, 
notwithstanding  (hat  some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  who  have  them,  give  reports  that 
are  not  reassuring.  In  a  private  letter 
from  the  editor  of  Till-;  R.  N.-Y.  he  ad¬ 
vised  me  to  try  throwing  clods  of  dirt 
at  the  robbers,  and  it  was  by  long  odds 
the  best  thing  I  found.  A  clod  of  loose 
texture  hurled  into  a  tree  where  it  will 
exjdode  and  scatter  jiarticles  like  a  IG- 
inch  bomb  does  have  a  temporary  intim¬ 
idating  ctVcct.  Sore  arms,  however,  soon 
warned  me  that  I  was  no  I  Ians  Wagner, 
and  I  was  forced  to  desist.  Putting  cats 
in  the  trees  was  an  idea  emanating  from 
till'  editor,  and  also  S.,  (’lintoii,  C)., 
(l»agc  niOl.  hut  I  passed  it  up,  profit¬ 
ing  h.v  the  experience  of  Mrs.  Ainsworth, 
a  most  estimable  neighbor.  This  lady 

liad  a  deceased  cat  that  in  his  time  had 
been  a  miglity  battler,  and  had  a  mean 
coniitcnaiice  that  the  taxidermist  hadn’t 
improved  any.  hut  when  placed  in  her 
solitai'.v  cliirry  tree  the  birds  treated 
him  witli  disrespect  and  even  contemiit. 

«  A  relative  volniitei'ied  the  information 
that  throwing  liiccrackers  among  the 
birds  might  he  of  value,  but  I  didn't  do 
it.  To  engage  in  such  an  ix'cnpation  for 
about  two  weeks  is  a  Fourth  of  .Inly 
much  too  jiroloiigcd  for  a  man  of  my  re¬ 
tiring  disposition.  1  also  sidestepped  the 
advice  of  a  writer  in  Tiik  R.*N.-Y.  who 
Avaiitcd  me  to  “try  having  the  children 
throw  stones  caHi  day  at  the  birds,’’  as 
there  is  a  suspicion  in  my  mind  that  he 
knew  I  was  an  old  bachelor,  and  was 
linking  fun  at  me.  The  next  step  I  had 
in  mind  was  to  use  netting  ou  the  trees, 
but  the  exiierience 
mimher  of  a  X'ew 
dampened  all  ardor 
tiou.  A  snbsi'i  ilier 


related  in  the  May 
York  fruit  journal 
I  had  in  that  direc- 
who  had  all  his  cher¬ 


ries  covered  with  netting  lost  them  all. 
and  wanted  to  know  how  to  prevent  a 
repetition.  The  editor  in  his  reply  stated 
that  birds  did  not  bother  his  own  fruit, 
but  if  they  did  he  would  simply  plant 
enough  trees  to  furnish  cherries  for  both 
himself  and  the  birds.  Maybe  that  is 
sound  sense,  but  I  would  travel  miles  to 
see  the  lovely,  big  orchard  he  would  have  if 
planted  around  here.  The  cost  of  netting, 
moreover,  is  entii'ely  prohibitive.  As  a 
last  desperate  resort  I  took  my  .32  cal¬ 
ibre  Stevens  rifle,  and'  firing  about  a  foot 
above  their  heads,  would  cause  a  shower 
of  leaves  to  drop  about  them,  but  the  re¬ 
sults  would  have  been  much  more  posi¬ 
tive  had  I  aimed  just  12  inches  lower. 
As  it  was  I  only  frightened  the  birds  to 
other  trees. 

(Continued  on  page  230.) 
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The  Vegetable  Garden 


Raising  Radishes  for  Market 
A  Southern  Winter  Crop 

Part  II. 

The  frequetic.v  with  which  radishes 
should  be  pulled  depends  upon  the  weath¬ 
er.  In  warn),  rainy  weather,  I  have 
often  pulled  ever  the  land  every  other 
day.  When  it  is  cool  and  dry,  twice  a 
week  is  often  tnough.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  negro  man  to  handle  the  bar- 
els,  etc.,  I  use  colored  women,  boys  and 
girls  entirely,  as  they  are  cheaper  and  far 
more  satisfactory  for  this  kind  of  work. 
I  always  pay  by  the  day.  Some  truckers 
pay  by  the  hundred  bunches  for  tying, 
but  I  .soon  found  that  the  work  was 
imorly  done  when  paid  in  that  way.  It 
takes  from'  seven  to  11  hands  daily  to 
handle  an  acre  of  radishes.  As  a  rule.  I 
ship  every  day  except  Friday  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Can’t  ship  on  Friday  because  the 


the  same 

fertilizer  I 

put  under 

the  rad- 

ishes. 

Xo.  of 

X^o.  of 

Date 

barrels 

bunches 

Price 

April  10.  . 

...  .  1 

.370 

,$7.02 

April  12.. 

.  . . .  1 

5.35 

8.81 

April  1.5.. 

2 

1.029 

10.97 

April  37.. 

i 

455* 

11..50 

April  18. . 

1 

409’^ 

8.44 

April  18.  . 

....  .3 

1.310 

24.12 

April  19 . . 

1 

407* 

8.44 

April  20. . 

....  2 

875 

14.18 

April  22.  . 

....  6 

2,400* 

38.81 

This  repre.sents  the  first  two  weeks  of 
a  season  which  I  give  merely  to  show 
how  the  prices  fluctuate,  the  dilTerence 
between  the  prices  of  red  and  white  and 
the  number  of  bunches  handled  per  day. 
The  *  after  the  number  means  white; 
the  re.st  are  red.  It  seems  useless  to  take 
the  spac-e  to  give  an  itemized  list  of  the 
whole  season,  .so  I  will  merely  say  that 
the  total  number  of  white  marketed  from 


A  String  of  Hotbeds 


stniV  wniild  lie  in  the  express  office  in 
Phil!ideli)hia  over  Sunday.  ;ind  this  would 
ruin  it,  but  I  (start  the  hands  at  work  at 
12  o’clock  Frilay  and  hold  the  radishes 
ov<‘r  until  next  day.  I  h‘t  them  lie  in  the 
cradles  in  the  packing  hou.se  Friday  night 
and  sprinkle  them  with  the  garden  ho.se 
ju.st  before  going  to  bed  and  early  again 
next  morning  This  keeps  them  cool  and 
fresh.  Some  may  think  that  I  take  too 
much  trouble  preiniring  my’radishes,  but 
it  has  rejmid  me  a  thou.sand  times  over. 
I  always  get  the  top  prices,  often  when 
other  truckers  can’t  sell  their  radishes  I 
am  .selling  mine,  and  I  have  never  yet  lo.st 
money  on  a  radish  crop. 

Two  more  snggesticnis :  Never  put  in 
a  crooked  or  k.iotty  looking  radish,  and 
alway.s  plow  the  land  deep. and  make  it 
.soft,  or  the  radishes  will^  be  knotty  and 
crooked.  Keep  your  standard  up  at  any 
cost,  if  ycu  ever  hop(!  to  make  a  “rej),” 
and,  after  you  have  made  it,  raise  it  even 
higher  if  possible.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  give  the  exact  cost  of  raising  and  mai’- 
keting  an  acre  of  radishes  because  the 
price  of  seed,  fertilizer  and  labor  fluctuate 
•so  constantly,  but  each  man  can  estimate 
it  for  himself  by  the  figures  that  I  have 
gi\'en  above.  The  following  table  shows 
the  exact  salets  from  an  acre  of  radi.shes 
about  two-thirds  white  and  one-third  red. 
From  the  data  it  will  be  .seen  that  we  be¬ 
gan  shij)ping  a  little  late,  its  the  Spring 
was  Cold.  I  replant('d  several  times. 
From  the  figure, s  showing  ju  ice  jjer  barrel 
the  exi)re.ss  and  commi.ssion  have  been 
dedueved  i*.  all  cases,  as  commission  mer¬ 
chant  'hjes  this  before  sending  check. 

A’/though  this  table  is  representative, 
it  does  not  show  to  what  extremes  the 
prices  of  radishes  can  go.  I  have  had  my 
fir.st  shipment  of  the  sea.son  dumi)ed  into 
the  river,  and  I  have  received  as  high  as 
^0.2,')  per  barrel  for  my  last  shii)ment  of 
the  same  season,  sent  ilay  2,>.  The  ship¬ 
ping  sea.son  generally  lasts  about  six 
weeks,  although  I  have  known  it  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  long  as  eight  weeks,  or  to  be 
over  in  three.  It  is  hard  work  to  raise 
radishes  for  market,  but  to  my  mind  there 
is  good  money  in  it  for  him  who  wishes  to 
try.  After  the  radishes  are  marketed  I 
always  plow  my  land  and  plant  it  in  cow 
pe  as  T  get  a  fine  crop  of  them,  from 


the  acre  was  l.>,504  bunches  and  S,242 
red,  and  the  money  received  from  the  acre 
after  the  express  and  commission  w<‘re 
deducted  was  .'S2.42.54.  c.  remington. 

North  Carolina. 


Starting  Seeds  in  Hotbed 

Having  made  a  small  hotbed  la.st  Fall, 
but  having  no  experience.  I  would  like 
to  know  the  jiroper  time  to  sow  sec'ds  of 
tomatoes,  cabbage,  pejqier,  etc.,  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Connecticut.  How  large  should 
l)lants  be  to  trausjflant,  and  jn-oper '  dis-, 
tance?  Would  there  be  any  advantage  in* 
H-an.splanting  into  “flats.”  plabing  these' 
in  cold  frames  instead  of  setting  plants 
in  the  ground  in  the  frames?  Would 
they  be  enough  better  in  individual  jwts 
to  pay?  Is  there  any  way  to  hasten  the 
transidanting?  It  always  seems  as  though 
it  was  a  big  task  where  any  quantity,  of 
jdants  are  grown?  Could  cabbage  be. 
started  in  the  Fall,  and  how  much  j)rotec-, 
tion  would  they  need?  Would  it  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  keej)  glass  on  all  Winter,  or 
would  loose  boards  do  in  their  stead? 
Connecticut.  c.  J. 

Tomato  seed  should  be  sown  about  10 
weeks  befoia*  jdanting-out  time.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  danger  of  killing  frost  is  pa.st 
by  middle  of  llav,  then  the  seed  should 
be  .sown  along  about  the  l.st  of  M.-irch, 
earlier  or  later,  according  to  locality.  Cab-' 
bage,  early  and  st'coiid  early,  should  be 
sown  first  to  fifteenth  of  Februar.v,  ac¬ 
cording  to  locality.  Pejrja'rs  and  egg- 
jdant,  Ajn-il  first  to  fiftemith,  according 
1o  locality.  Ceh'ry,  for  early  us’e,  should 
be  sown  about  I’ebruary  first,  and  for 

inter  use,  sr'cd  should  be  sown  outside 
soon  as  ground  becomes  warm.  F<ir  early 
or  Summer  u.se,  only  the  self-blanching 
sorts  should  be  grown.  I.ettiice  may  be 
sown  in  hotbed  as  early  as  February  fif¬ 
teenth  to  March  first,  and  for  later  crojrs 
se«>d  should  be  sown  a  fortnight  (»r  so 
later.  I>j'  the'time  the  jjlants  are  ready 
to  set  out  the  ground  will  be  warm 
enough  to  admit  of  sowing  seed  outside 
in  iow(3  which  may  be  of  the  loose  sorts 
for  cutting  or  of  head  varieties,  which  are 
to  be  thinned  to  stand  six  to  eight  inches 
ai)art  in  the  row  as  soon  as  they  have 
made  the  second  ])air  of  true  leaves. 

Tomatoes,  early  cabbage.  i)ej>i>ers,  egg- 
jdant,  early  lettuce  and  early  celery,  etc., 
are  usually  transplanted  to  flats  when 
they  have  made  their  second  or  third  set 
,  ,  (Continued  on  page  2,41.) 


This  Nan  Made  ^1300 
PerAcre  fromStrawberries 


•  I  hav«  errown  Kei» 
Btrawoerries  ex- 
eluBivciy'  for  -the  paot 
fifteen'  years  and  scl*  j 
dom  make  less  tb'an 
$1200  per  acre.  Last 
year  I  made  S1SOO  per 
acre  £1*01X1  Kellosir'B 
Everbearinff  Straw¬ 
berries.  1  visited  your 
farm  last  October  end 
was  convinced  that  you 
do  even  more  than  you 
claim.  Your  etraw- 
berry  book  has  been 
^erth  •  its  weiirht  In 
gold  to  mo.'*  { 

W.  L,  FORBES, 
Vermont, 


Grown  the  "KELLOGG  WAV" . 

Growers  everywhere  are  making  big  profits  from  Kellogg  _ 

Strawberries.  E.D.  Andrews  of  Michigan  paidforacozy  $4000  home 
from  two  acres  of  Kellogg  Strawberries.  J.  A.  Johansen  of  Nebraska 
made  $670  from  only  three-fourths  of  an  acre. 

Kellogg’s  big  red  strawberries  are  the  biggestt  sweetest  and  most  de¬ 
licious  strawberries  grown.  You  can  grow  them  right  in  your  garden  or  back  yard. 

Our  FREE  BOOH  Tells  How  t 

Get  this  book  and  make  $500  to  $1200  per  acre.  It  tells  how  to  make  one 
acre  do  the  work  of  two  and  all  About  Kellogg’s  wonderful  Everbearing  Straw¬ 
berries  which  "nre  loaded  with  big,  red  berries  from  June  until  snow  flies,  it  also 
explains  the  big  cash  prizes  we  offer  boys  and  girls,  and  contains 

30 '  Strawberry  Recipes 

for  the  women  folks*  Tells  them  how  to  prepare  all  kinds  of  Ptraw* 
berry  dainties.  ‘Also  gives  complete  information  about  Kellogg's 
wonderful  strawberry  gardens.  Write  today  for  this  book. 

It  3  FREQ  and  postpaid.  A  postal  brings  it  by  return  mail. 

•  -  R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

Box  460  Throe  Rivero^  Mich. 


tlBP^S^EVJERBEAmNG 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


That  there  is  money  in  Straw¬ 
berries  no  one  will  deny.  There  is 
more  money  in  growing  them  forir 
months  in  the  year.  A  full  crop  this 
fall  from  plants  set  this  spring.  If  you 
start  right  with  Baldwin’s  vfmrous  plants, 
you  will  succeed.  They  are  largo,  nardy, 
northern  grown  in  new  soil,  heavily  rooted—the 
sure  grow  kind. 


Our  Money  Back  Guarantee 

protcc^  you.  All  pHnta  aro  first  class,  truo  to  name,  packed 
to  reach  you  in  good  condition  (by  express)  and  to  please 
you,  or  wo  pay  you  back.  Send  for  our  new  Berry  Plant  book. 
There  ore  special  features  in  it  of  value  to  yoti.  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Currants  and  Grape  Planta-^Baldwin  quality— 
aro  listed.  We  will  start  you  ri»fnt.  Write  tonight. 

O.  A.  D.  Baldwin,  R.  R*  Bridgman,  Michigan 


SI  Joy  Blackberry,  St.  Regis  Rasp- 

F  berry.  Van  Fleet  Hybrid  Straw- 

berries.  Ideal  and  Caco  Grapes, 
SaWBr  -  Everybody’s  Currant,  Van  Fleet 
.  Gooseberry. 

Our  Catalog  No.  1  tells  all  about 
them  and  describes  also  all  “the  good 
old  varieties”  of  small  fruits.  In  it 
are  also  offered  a  full  line  of  Superior 
Roses,  -  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental 
I0\/PTT  Shrubs,  and  \'ines,  the  best 

1|  y  Nut  Trees.  Hedge  Plants  and  Garden 

Roots.' Send  for  it  today.  Itis  FKEl'l.  Prices  Low. 

Our  plants  are  raiseil  under  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  and  cared  for  by  efficient  nurserymen. 
Their  ability  in  digging  and  packing  our  stock  is 
uusurpassed.  and  i  isurcs  delivery  to  you  in  perfect 
condition.  4ptb  year.  200  acres.  , 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  INC.,  Box  162,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

STRA  WBERRY  PLAIVTS 

Grown  in  the  largest  strawberry  center  in  the  country. 
Fresh  dug  direct  frt-nx  nursery  to  you.  All  leafling 
varieiies  ineluding  Iho  EVF,I!BE.\UKKS.  .1.  H.  Jiarlin  of 
Virginia  bought  O.iKMl  of  our  .strawlierry  plants  in 
and  in  1916  picked  )r>(— Sa-qt.  crates  of  line  berries. 
'YOU  CAN  DO  A.S  IVEl.L,  General  assortment  of  other 
sniall  fruit  l>Iants,  Asparagus  roots,  etc.  I’roiluce  sbmc- 
thing,  help  ineia'a.se  our  country’s  food  supply.  Write 
for  free  t'atnlog,  wliieli  gives  prices,  desciibe*  each 
variety,  tells  how  to  plant. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Box  1,  SELBYVILLE,  DEL 

1  nn  ever-bearing  plants  Sf  25 

1  vU  STRAWBERRY  (postpaid)  1 ' 

Progressive  or  Superb.  Guaranteed  to  fruit  tliis 
year — and  to  rcneli  you  OK.  Also  big  20t)i  eeiitnry 
Pafalnor  Froo  ftiUydeseriiiing  our  luillioiis  of  sniall 
UdialUg  11  CO  fi-nit,  plants  ami  liow  to  grow  tliem. 
Get  the  liook  atoiieo.  Alake  "'rownseml  s  way  voiir 
way.”  "IF  IT'S  STRftWBERRY  PLANTS.  WE  GOT  ’EM.” 

E.  W.  Townsend,  R.  R.  25,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Strawberries 

EVERBEARING  AND  OTHER  KINDS 

Also  Headquarters  for  Rasp- 
berries,  Blackberries,  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Asparagus, 
Fruit  Trees,  Boses,  Shrubs,  Seed 
Potatoes,  Eggs  for  Hatching,  Crates, 
Baskets,  etc.  35  years  experience.  L 
Catalog  free,  'write  today,  address  | 
L,  J ,  Farmer,  Box  820,  Pnlaskl ,  H,  Y. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

LIKE  EVERYTHING  ELSE  MUST 
BE  WISELY  PLANNED  IF 
IT  IS  TO  BE  EFFECTIVE. 

ENTERPRISING  HOME  OWNERS  WILL 
SURELY  APPRECIATE  THE  IDEAS 
AND  SERVICEABLENESS  OF  THE  1918 

WOODLAWN  CATALOG 

JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS.  TELLS  OF 
SCHEME  FOR  IVAR  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

IT  RADIATES  SERVICE -WORTH  GETTING. 
SHOULD  WE  SEND  YOU  ONE?  NOW?  WRITE. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES-ALLEN  L.  WOOD 

880  GARSON  AVENUE,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Get  This 
Fruit  Guide 
Free 

Straight  facta  about  all 
varietica  by  men  who 
have  made  money  grow¬ 
ing  fruit  commercially. 
Thirty  years’  experience. 
Peaches,  Apples,  Pears, 
etc.  Also  Small  Fruits 
and  Ornamentals.  Send 
for  your  copy — to-day. 

Harrisons*  Nurseries 


Box  14 


Berlin,  Md. 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 

NURSERY  STOCK 

AS  USUAL. 

Big  48-page  illustrated  catalog 
sent  free  on  request.  Choice 
bargains.  Write  today. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES 

Dansvtile,  N.  Y. 

"It's  cheapest  to  buy  the  best.  ’ 


STRAWBERRY 

And  other  small  fruit 


PLANTS 


Of  best  fruiting  qualltie*.  large,  healthy  plant. grown  by 
■mall  fruit  SrECULISTS,  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  buy.  in 
liirge  quantities.  Plants  Guaranteed  first  class.  Griipes 
Asiiarngus,  etc.  Can  fill  any  size  order.  Catalog  Free. 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.,  Bor  13,  BRIDGMAN,  MICH 


GRAPES  in  Every  Yard 

means  preserves,  jellie-s  gi  ape-.juice  tor  the  talile  in 
winter.  Tliis  siu  iiig  is  the  time  to  start  growing 
this  delicious  fruit. 

Hubbard’s  Grape  Catalog 

will  tf»ll  you  tlu*  best  sorts  for  home  ^rowinj;^,  ho\vt«> 
care  for  the  vines  and  fruit.  Send  today  for  a  copy. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO..  Box  20  Fredonia.  N.  Y. 


EVERGREENS 

m38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Best  for  windbreaks,  hedges  and  lawn 
planting,  Protect'buildings,  crops,  stock, 
gardens  and  orchards.  Hill’s  Evergreens 
are  Nursery  grown  and  hardy  every¬ 
where.  From  $1  to  SIO  per  hundred.  - 

Hill’s  Evergreen  book  and  50 Great  Bargain  sheet  sent 
free.  Write  today.  World’s  largestgrowers.  Est.lSoS. 
D.  HILL  nursery  CO.,  DUNDEE,  ILLINOIS 
Oox  21<:U  Evergreen  Specialists 


Strawberry  Plants 

3,OM,000  of  tliom  at  S3.50  per  1.000.  C.  G.  Hamilton 
ot  JVlass.  .says  ‘'your  Plants  are  much  bettor  than  we 
nsually  get  tor  three  times  the  money.”  Catalog 
tree.  Write  today.  O..S.  I’erdue,  Box  20,  Showell,  Md. 


Quality  Strawberry  Plants 

Our  ^**6®  cattiloKue  desicribiiit;  the  host  new  and 
standard  varieties  at  reasonable  prices  is  ready  for 

onf*0  and  save  money. 
W.  S.  TOI>l>,  ORKKN\VOOi>,  I>l!:i.AWAKE 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

ON  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  M;my  other  v.arieties  and 
garden  roots  at  reasonable  prices,  (’at.alogue  FREE 
WritetodaytoA.K  WESTON  &  COMPANY, Bridgman, Mich. 

Plants  'S?"rL“sonabVe"%"i!^^^ 

Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Perky,  Georoktown,  Dkl. 

Atiock  Farms  Strain  Asparagus  Seed  and  Roots 

55  per  lb.:  S7.50  per  M.;  .'i.OOfl,  55  per  M.  Idmited 
supply.  A.  1 .  Kaadolph,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

FruitTrees ""o  blackberry  plants. 

ri  Ull  1 1  BBS  SWEET  potato  SEED  ANO  VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 
Catalogue  free.  Ulicliael  N.  Borgo,  Vineland,  N.  J, 

Your  War  Gardpn  !"  success  if  you  foi- 

t'>e  expert  planting  directions 
and  the  tw  o  practical  garden  diagi  am-s  in  this  our  brand 

W.  37th  St.,  New  \  ork.  Catalog  “Countryside  Books”  free. 


“How  to  Grow  Roses" 

will  guide  you  straight  to  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  "Queen  of  Flow¬ 
ers."  We  will  send  thi8  32M3aga 
booklet  and  our  big  1918  Fdo^ 
Guide  with  a  25c  return  check, 
good  on  your  first  $1  order,  all 
three  for  JOc.  Send  today. 

ONARD  &  JONES  CO. 
'★roses.  Box  4  WESTGROVE.Pa 

Bobt,  Byl.,  Ptm.  A.WlaUr.Vlc.-fr^ 


JONES’  NUT  TREES 

8Iy  liardy  Pennsylvania-grown 
trees  aie  tlie  4>est  obtainable. 
Pecans,  English  and  Black  Wal¬ 
nut,  Shagbarks,  etc-,  all  budded 
or  grafted  trees,  no  seedlings. 
Attractive  catalogue  free. 

p.  JONES,  gstSi., 

Bo.K  R,  LAKr.liSTKU,  I’A. 


PROTECT  EARLY  CABBAGE 

v  ’”'o  cabbage  maar^ot  gret  your  crop, 

ror  »  y ’Era  growers  have  been  raiainar  larger 
firmer  heads  and  insuring  practically  100  i>cr 
cent,  crop  by  usin^ 

A.  B.  C.  PLANT  PKOTECTOKS 

Special  tar  felt  discs  which  anybody  con  slip 
€»n  the  stem  directly  after  plantingr  to  pievent 
the  ma^Kot  ny  from  laying  its  effsra. 

Bifir  growers  aay  they  can't  grrow  cabbage  with¬ 
out  tnem.  Write  for  copies  of  their  letters. 
Full  information  and  wholesale  price. 

PLANT  PROTECTOR  COMPANY 
49  South  Water  St.  Rochetter,  N.  Y. 

Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  lamest  Berry  Box  and, 

Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany .Ind. 


230 


C»c  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


lif;, 


JT 


DIBBLE'S 
SEED 
POTATOES 

FromOurFarai 
to  Yours 


50,000  BUSHELS 

Northern  grown  from  Pedigree  Stock 
Seed.  Every  bushel  saved  from  fields 
free  from  blight  and  stored  in  frost¬ 
proof  warehouses.  The  “best  15“  va¬ 
rieties;  early,  intermediate  and  late,  in 
any  quantity  from  barrels  to  carloads. 

Ohios.  Cobblers.  Rose.  Manistees.  Bovees.  Qneens. 
Giants.  Moneymakers.  Mountains.  Gold  Coins.  Uncle 
Sams.  Rnrals.  Carmans.  Raleighs  and  DIBBLE’S  RUS¬ 
SETS  of  which  over  a  thousand  customers  say:  "best 
potato  J  ever  grew.”  and  more  than  a  hundred  re¬ 
port  :  "outyielded  other  sorts  more  than  two  to  one." 

Dihhle'n  Farm  Seed  (Jatnloq  and 
Sperial  Price  JAst  FlttlE 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 


HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Box  B 


HEADQUARTERS  b' 


Spring  Wheat, 
Grass  Seeds. 


Oats,  Barley,  Com, 
Alfalfa,  Clover  and 


CARDEN  SEEDS 


Let  US  send  you  our  catalogf  of  seeds— it*s 
different.  It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guaranteed 
SOUARK  DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your  seeds 
in  country.  FORREST  SEED  CO„  Box  No.  32.  CorUand.  N.  Y. 


1 


WING’S 

Vegetable 


stand  for  big  yields.  We  offer  the  best  that 
can  be  grown  and  can  supply  you  with  all  the 
standard  varieties. 

Readers  of  this  paper  need  no  introduction  to 
Wing’s  Alfalfa  seed.  Corn,  or  other  field  seeds. 
Try  some  of  our  specialties  in  vegetable  seeds, 
and  we  will  show  you  that  they  are  equally 
good. 

Wing’s  Red  Sunrise  Tomato 

has  given  splendid  satisfaction  both  to  market 
gardeners  and  home  growers  wherever  grown ; 
ripens  its  first  fruits  the  same  day  as  Earliana, 
30%  more  prolific,  30%  more  smooth  fruits. 
Its  main  picking  comes  a  week  sooner  than 
Earliana.  Fruit  is  thick  fleshed,  with  few  seed 
cells,  and  with  a  firm  skin.  Pkt.  10c. 

Wing’s  Golden  Sugar  Corn 

ripens  practically  with  Golden  Bantam,  with: 
ears  one-half  larger,  fully  as  sweet  and  fine 
flavored  as  Golden  Bantam.  Pkt.  16c. 

New  Catalog  FREE 

Describes  the  very  beet  and  most  reliable  sorts  of  veoetabis, 
flower  and  Hold  aooda,  bulb*  and  some  new  and  rara 

apeclaltles  which  wo  believe  can  not  bo  obtained  timnieb 
any  other  American  seedsman.  This  Seed  Guido  civee  eul- 
tund  directions  and  tells  how  to  plant  for  profit. 

Wino  S««d  Co.,  Box  123  «  MeohanlosburOt  Ohio 

(Tbs  Boose  of  Qaallty  and  Moderate  Prices) 


BigProlits 

Growing 
Strawberries 
$300  to  $500 


made  per  acre  by 
Inexperienced  beginners  follow¬ 
ing  "Keith’s  Ways  to  Successful  Berry 
Culture.”  We  can  save  you  $2.0U 
to  K.OO  per  1000  on  your  plants. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  or  MONEY  BACK 

Our  1918  catalogue  contains  valuable  and 
practical  information  on  Growing  Small 
Fruits.  This  Valuable  BOOK  FRKE. 

KEITH  BROS.  NURSERY,  Box  300,  Sawyer,  Mich. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Send  us 
mail  and 


m  WM.  BELT,  JOE.  OR  DUHLXP  (Sweetest  and  best.) 
one  dollar  cai-efully  wrapped  for  which  we  will 


_  .  ppet 

guai'iintee  150  plants  of  eitlicr  sort  or  60  of  each.  East  of 
Miss,  river  only.  Cat.  free.  SLXTMAKER  SSON.Wromnig.Delawsra 

HARDY  BERRY  PLANTS 

Best  varieties  of  Blackberries,  Raspberries.  Strawberries, 
{'\irrants  and  Gooseberries.  Also  Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamentals.  Special  10%  discount  on 
Febi-uary  orders.  GEO.  D.  AIKEN.  BOX  M.  PUTNEY.  VT. 

Cornell’s  Dept,  of  Plant  Breeding 

WELCOME  SEED  OATS.  Pnre,  recleaned  seed  $1.75  per 
bu.  in  25  bu.  lots.  H.  K.  Crandall,  Wilawana,Pa. 

open  C^OE9l\l  dolden  orange 

wttu  FLINT,  85 bu.  KED 

COB,  84.  GIANT  ENSILAGE, 83.60.  Special 
price  on  ear  lots.  Order  Early.  Sample  for  stamp. 
HARBY  VAIL,  Warwick,  Orangk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

15  Standard  make, 
all  steel,  two-gang 
I  tractor  plows  ata  bar¬ 
gain.  Will  attach  to 
any  light  tractor.  Have  gone  out  of  implement  busi¬ 
ness.  GEORGE  S.  MORGAN,  563  So.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


PlowBargains 


larnes’s  Trees 

ire  New  England  grown. 
In  spite  of  reported  short¬ 
age  of  nursery  stock  in  many 
sections,  we  have  a  good 
assortment  of  the  lead- 
Ing  varieties— adapt- 
Our  edto  our  severe 

Fruit  Northern  cll- 

Book  will  mate.  Plant 


ilpyou  grow 
lit  by  up-to- 


heir 
frui 

date  methods.  It 
contains  much  prac¬ 
tical  Information  about^ 
Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears,  Plums,  Cher¬ 
ries, etc.  Write  for 
your  copy  to¬ 
day— /rcc. 


them. 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8  Yalesville.  Conwi 

Are  We  Reliable? 


Our  present  business  has  been  built  up  by 
square  dealing  with  fanners  and  other  planters 
with  whom  we  have  been  dealing  for  41  years. 
We  grow  only  hardy,  acclimated  varieties  of 

Trees, Shrubsand  Plants 

We  employ  no  agents  or  other  salesmen  but 
send  on  request  our  Price-Catalog.  This  book 
contains  accurate  descriptions  and  natural 
photographic  illustrations.  Our  price,  are 
fair  to  both  you  and  us.  Send  at  once  for 
your  copy. 

CALL’S  NURSERIES 


Box  50 


PERRY,  OHIO 


KTgE 


TsISM 


Calllornia  Privot  and  Asparagua  plant..  Millions 
oftreesandshmbs.etc.  Healthy;truetoname;qual- 
Ity  high;  price  low.  New  PlantersPrice  List  ready. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY, 

Box  129  We.lmln.ler,  Md. 


450,000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted, 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  3  sample  blackberries  iimiled  for 
10c.  Catalogfree.  LEWIS  E0E8CH,  Box  L,  Fredonia,  H.Y. 


5  to  7  ft.  high,  healthy,  .trictly  first-class,  budded  on. 
whole  roots,  bestvarieties,  boxed  F.O.B.  Dansville, 
N.y.  $16  per  100.  Plant  Apple  Orchard  this  Spring. 
Nurseries  EetabUshed  1870.  p,  BRYANT,  D.nsville,  N.Y 

Medium  .arly,  82.75 
par  bu.;  sacks  free. 
ranklin  Park,  N.  J. 

IIGUa  SI’ECIAE  Few  days  only.  Best,  $12  Bu.  12  lbs.  per 
AlIBlTa  acre,  U.rdKedbud  best  ..  Il.omingiltle,  Schenecta.y,  R.Y. 

white  LEE.  Heavy  yielder.  Northern  Whit. 
OBBQuOrn  Field.  Extra  Early.  $8  bu.  Bags  Tree. 
Sample.  O.  E.  SCOTT,  Beaver  Dam,  Kentucky 


White  Cap  Deni  Seeds  Corn  ^ 

PARKLANDS  FARM, 


A  Big  Saving  in  Fruit  Trees 

38  years’  experience  in  selling  direct  to  big 
fruit  growers,  and  the  strongest  kind  of  a 

.  guarantee  are  back  of  Kelly  Bros.,  Trees. 

You  pay  no  agents’  prices.  Gur  1918  Catalog  quotes  low  prices  and  describes  the  choicest  varieties  of  fruits 

and  ornamentals.  (Write  for  free  <mpy  to-day.  »•_!_  TVanwolllA  TJ  Y 

Keliv  Bros.  Wholesale  Nurseries,  .  b7  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  x. 

'  YOU’LL  NEVER  REGRET  PLANTING  KELLY  TREES 


LONEY  Guaranteed  TREES 


An  Advertisement  to  Live  Fruit  Men 

Maloney  Trees  are  guaranteed  true  to  nanie  and  free 
from  di.«ease  by  the  largest  nui’sery  growers  in  New  York 
State.  For  33  years  we  have  been  in  business  here  i?> 
Dansville  and  today  we  are  able  to  ship  you  direct  better 
trees  tlian  e ver  before  because  we  are  constantly  studying 
to  improve  our  methods. 

A.  T.  White,  Milwaukee.  WIs.,  writes: 

**My  trees  (2247  Apples)  arrived  on  the  4th  In  fine 
condition  and  were  certainly  a  nice  lot  of  trees.  Wish 
to  thank  you  for  all  the  attention  you  trave  my  order.’ 

We  recotrnize  our  responsibility  to  the  fruit  grower  and  we  have 
this  year  issued  a  novel  Wholesale  Catalogue  with  Colored  Ilhistra- 
tions  that  tells  the  things  you  ought  to  know  about  our  business. 
Write  for  yonr  free  copy  and  we  will  send  Free  Valuable  Folder 
“How  to  grow  Trees  and  Shinibs.”  No  order  is  too  big  or  too  small 
for  us  to  handle  personally. 

Wee./,  |  4 BEARING  AGE 8-FT. TREES,  f«r  $1.60 

1  llucheKH  of  Oldenburg’  Apple,  1  Rurtletl  .Standard 
introductory  Offer:  (  pear,  1  MontmoreneySourCherry,!  YorkState  Friine 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  47  E.*t  Street.  Dan.yille.  N.  Y^ 

.  ir..  whoUsale  Xur84rie9 

m  »  ▼ 


}Ve*r4  responsible;  look  v/p  our  rating.  Dansvitla* 8  Pioneer  1 


Improving  a  Smoking  Fireplace 

Noting  Robert  II.  Smith’s  talk  about 
chimneys  on  page  1393  would  be  grate¬ 
ful  if  Mr.  Smith  would  give  me  a  reply 
on  the  following  difficulty  that  I  am  ex¬ 
periencing.  By  enclosed  rough  sketch  is 
shown  a  chimney  34  feet  high  above  the 
ground  level  and  with  three  square  or 
rectangular  flues.  They  are  more  nearly 
square  than  oblong.  The  left  flue  is  for 
the  steam  boiler  in  the  cellar  and  works 
to  perfection.  The  center  flue  is  for  a 
fireplace  in  an  upstairs  room  and  has 
never  been  used,  so  don't  know  if  it  works 
or  not.  The  right  flue  is  for  fireplace  in 
diningroom  on  ground  floor  and  has  an 
offset  just  under  fireplace  on  second  floor 
as  shown  in  sketch.  !My  trouble  is  a 
smoking  fireplace  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  cannot  remain  in  the  room,  and  after 
several  attempts  have  given  up  trying  to 
use  the  fireplace,  as  every  time  we  are 
smoked  out.  The  smoke  is  not  bad,  hut 
accumulates  to  such,  aii  extent  in  half  an 
hour  that  we  cannot  stay  in  the  room 
and  have  to  put  the  fire  out.  The  chim¬ 
ney  extends  ample  distance  above  the 
highest  point  in  the  roof,  and  is  entirely 
inside  the  frame  of  the  house,  except  for 
seven  feet  or  so  above  the  roof.  From 
the  top  to  the  second  floor  the  inside  is 
square,  but  from  where  it  goes  straight 
down  at  the  other  end  of  the  offset  it 
tapers  as  shown  in  sketch.  This  fireplace 
was  originally  very  shallow,  one  bi’ick, 
eight  inches  deep  and  smoked  so  badly 
that  we  had  to  leave  tha  room  in  five 
minutes  after  lighting  the  fire.  Last  Fall 
I  had  it  deepened  by  extending  the  fire¬ 
place  out  into  the  diningroom  so  that  it 
is  now  20  inches  deep.  This  has  helped 
wonderfully,  hut  it  still  smokes  so  that 
it  is  not  to  be  used.  The  chimney  seems 
tight  all  the  way  to  the  top,  but  for  some 


reason  there  is  a  hack  draft  that  makes  it 
smoke.  Do  you  think  the  flue  is  too 
large,  and  would  the  trouble  be  stopped 
by  putting  in  a  circular  flue  part  or  all 
the  way,  and  shutting  off’  the  draft  around 
the  flue’?  F.  M.  P. 

Riverdale,  N.  J.  <• 

While  a  fire  blazing  in  an  open  fire¬ 
place  lends  a  cheery,  home-like  atmos¬ 
phere  to  a  room,  its  u.sefuluess  ends  just 
about  there.  An  open  fire  is  very  inef¬ 
ficient  as  a  heating  machine,  as  mo.st  of 
the  heat  generated  by  comhustiou  in  the 
grate  goes  up  the  chimnej’.  Not  only 
does  the  open  fire  waste  heat,  hut  the 
heated  air  that  passes  up  the  chimuey 
must  be  replaced  by  cold  air  from  out¬ 
side,  making  a  fire  of  this  kind  chiefly 
useful  in  ventilating  and  beautifying  the 
home,  and  in  these  days  of  scanty  fuel 
supplies  its  use  is  hardly  to  be  advised. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that 
might  cause  this  fireplace  to  smoke.  The 
flue  may  he  partially  closed  by  soot  or 
fallen  bird’s  nests  in  the  off-set ;  flues  are 
sometimes  rendered  inoperative  bj’  cob¬ 
webs  which  must  be  removed  by  burning 
or  otherv.dse  before  ji  draught  can  be 
started.  It  may  he  that  the  throat  is  too 
large,  the  fireplace  opening  too  high,  or 
too  shallow,  and  the  fact  that  deepening 
it  has  already  helped  the  trouble  would 
poiut  to  this  last  as  a  probable  cause, 

A  rough  sketch  of  a  fireplace  is  shown 
a.s  advocated  by  Ekhlaw  in  his  “Farm 
Structures.”  The  throat  is  constricted 
somewhat  so  that  the  air  is  heated  higher 
at  this  point  than  it  otherwise  would  be, 
thus  increasing  the  draught.  A  shelf  is 
built  into  the  flue  at  the  back,  so  that  de¬ 
scending  puffs  of  air  are  caught  and  made 
to  rebound  back  up  the  chimney  instead 
f'f  coming  out  into  the  room.  Extending 
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out  over  the  hearth  somewhat  is  a  hood 
which  also  aids  iu  collecting  the  waste 
gases  and  preventing  smoke  from  getting 
into  the  room.  This  fireplace  is  about  26 
inches  in  height,  although  sometimes  built 
as  high  as  40  inches  between  the  hearth 
and  the  roof  of  the  fife  chamber.  Some 
experimenting  with  temporary  arrange¬ 
ments  along  the  lines  described  will  no 
doubt  aid  in  locating  the  trouble  and 
when  once  the  trouble  is  determined  the 
temporary  adjustment  can  he  replaced  by 
a  permanent  one  meeting  the  same  condi- 
tion.s.  R.  H.  s. 


!  Army  Officers’  Equipment 

Do  the  officers  of  the  IT.  S.  Army  have 
to  pay  for  their  own  uniforms  or  does  the 
Government  give  them  an  allowance  to 
buy  their  uniforms?  -  o.  ir.  . 

North  Bingham,  Pa. 

Officer.s  have  to  provide  nearly  all  their 
own  equii)mont  and  to  pay  for  their  own 
food.  They  buy  their  uniforms,,  bedding 
and  cots,  etc.,  and  usually  their  own  re¬ 
volvers  and  j)acks  and  mess  kits,  but 
at  present,  ivhile  in  this  country,  the 
revolver.^,  field  glasses  and  packs  are 
loamKl  to  them,  hut  when  they  go  across 
to  Franc-e  they  must  provide  their  own. 
They  have  certain  allowances,  such  as  a 
certain  number  of  rooms,  according  to 
grade  of  rank,  and  heat  and  light,  but 
during  the  confusion  of  war  those  things 
are  not  certain.  lie  can  buy  his  equip¬ 
ment  from  the  quartermaster  cheaply  if 
there  is  any  available.  This  includes  gro¬ 
ceries,  etc.  lie  can  buy  his  boai'd  from 
his  company  mess,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  company  can  draw  additional 
rations  to  make  up  for  it,  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  issues  only  the  right  number  of 
rations  for  the  full  total  of  enlisted  men. 
The  officer  draws  7  cents  a  mile  when 
traveling  unless  he  travels  on  government 
transport.  If  he  cannot  get  quarters  in 
government  buildings  he  is  supposed  to 
gi’t  $12  a  mouth  for  each  room  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to,  but  that  provision  seems  to  have 
been  suspended  for  the  present. 


Is  the  Tomato  a  Fruit  or  a  Vegetable  ? 

Will  you  j)lease  settle  .a  dispute  be¬ 
tween  A  and  B.  A  says  the  tomato  is  a 
fruit ;  li  says  it  is  a  vegetable.  Which 
is  correct,  and  what  is  the  rule  that  gov¬ 
erns  in  such  cases?  U.  F.  11. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Both  A  and  B  are  correct  in  this  con¬ 
troversy.  P.otanically  the  tomato  is  a  fruit, 
being  the  seed  and  its  adjacent  tissues, 
science  thus  upholding  A,  but  common 
usage  makes  it  a  vegetable,  and  this  dis¬ 
tinction  is  upheld  by  M^'chster’s  Una¬ 
bridged  Dictionary,  which  specifically  re¬ 
fers  to  the  tomato  as  a  vi’gctable,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  melon,  'berries  and 
tree  fruits.  Broadly  speaking,  fruits  that 
are  not  used  as  a  dessert  are  classed  as 
vegetables,  examples  hi’ing  ])eppers,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  eggplants  and  okras. 


Robin  Redbreast  and  the  Cherries 

(Continued  from  page  228.) 

By  this  time  the  cherry  season  was 
through  and  the  hird^,  as  usual,  took 
their  departure  for  the  woods,  where 
they  remained  until  the  latter  part  of 
October,  and  departed  foi’  the  South. 
Just  what  good  birds  are  on  a  farm  is 
problematical,  hut  to  my  mind  it  is  a 
matter  of  sentiment  rather  than  practi¬ 
cal  usefuluc.ss’.  The  modern  oi’chardist 
with  his  sprays  has  little  need  for  the 
birds,  and  w’ould  be  infinitely  better  off 
without  them.  The  destruction  they 
cause  iu  a  season  is  ai)palling,  and  must 
run  in  to  the  millions  of  dollars  in  value, 
In  these  troublesome  times  of  food  con¬ 
servation,  etc.,  here  is  a  leak  that  ought 
to  be  plugged,  but  how?  Frankly,  I 
know  of  but  one  way  that  promises  un¬ 
qualified  success,  and  that  is  to  relax  onr 
stringent  laws  as  relating  to  fruit-eating 
birds,  and  eliminate  them  to  numbers 
that  are  controllable.  Not  an  indiscrim¬ 
inate  slaughter  of  sougbirds  by  all  who 
choose,  mind  you,  but  a  privilege  con¬ 
fined  to  the  legitimate  farmer,  fruit 
grower  and  gardener,  and  then  only 
when  birds  are  caught  in  the  act  of  de¬ 
spoiling  his  crops.  There  will  be  no  need 
of  Audubon  societies,  or  anybody  else 
casting  verbal  brickbats  at  my  head  for 
expressing  this  idea  of  destruction.  If 
they  have  a  bettor  nlan  let  them  pass  it 
right  along.  I’ll  try  anything  once. 

Ohio.  B.  0.  T. 
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^  NoMoncy 
in  aud-vaakcc* 

No  ObligAr 
tion. 


PATENTED 


Shock  Absorber 

kf  ^  _ I..  _  •.  • 


lirydusoiiyioar 
fora  lOlhgv  ai  Oar  Risk 

Ip  YOU  realized  what  the  Hassler  Shock  Ab¬ 
sorber  would  do  for  your  Ford  you  would 
equip  your  car  with  it  today.  So  you  can 
find  out  for  yourself  and  not  bo  discouraged 
by  someone  who  has  been  “stung"  by  an  in- 
ferlor  contrivance  we  will  let  you  try  the 

For 
Ford 

_ Cars 

5?  ®*Pense  and  risk.  Simply  write  today  for  10-day 
Tnal  Blank,  fill  out  and  return  to  us,  and  we  will  ar¬ 
range  with  our  nearest  dealer  to  put  a  set  of  Hasslers 
on  your  Ford  without  a  cent  of  expense  to  you. 

Ron  your  ear  ten  days.  Feel  the  greater  eomfort* 
notiee  how  mneh  easier  U  Is  to  drire.  Get  yoar  wife’s 
opinion.  Estimate  how  mneh  the  oraooth  riding  of 
th^e  ear  will  save  in  tires,  ol|«  gasoline  and  np-keen. 
Then  If  you’re  willing  to  mn 
your  ear  without  Hasslers,the 
dealer  will  remore  them  and 
yon  won’t  be  eat  a  eent.  But 
you’ll  say  they  are  the  best 
Inrestment  yon  erer  made. 

Write  for  the  F reoTrial 
Blankfiiiaw 
tratedCirenlar 
and  Opinions^ 
of  Users  today, 

Roktrt  H.  Hssskr  / 

Inc.  I 

510  Naomi  St. 

IndtanapoliSf 
Indiana 


Use  Your  Ford? 


GRIND  YOUR  FEED 
FILL  YOUR  SILO 
SAW  YOUR  WOOD 
SHELL  YOUR  CORN 
PUMP  YOUR  WATER 
ELEVATE  YOUR  GRAIN 


Ward  Work-a-Ford 


Gives  you  a  12  h.  p.  engine  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
a  2  h  p.  Ford  builds  the  best  engine  in  the  world— 
it  will  outlast  the  car  —  and  you  migrht  as  well  save 
your  money  and  use  it  to  do  all  your  farm  work. 
No  wear  on  tires  or  transmission.  Hooks  up  in  3 
minutes.  No  permanent  attachment  to  car.  Cannot 
injure  car  or  engine. 

Friction  Clutch  Pulley  on  end  of  shaft.  Ward  Gover¬ 
nor,  run  by  fan  belt,  gives  perfect  control.  Money  back 
If  not  satisfied.  Ask  for  circular  and  special  price. 

WARD  TRACTOR  CO., 2040  N  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


f 


Big  Crops — Big  Profits 

Make  every  acre, you  plant 
unlock  its  fertility,  release 
its  plant-food  by  applying 


Pure  grade,  superior  quality, 
highest  percentage  of  carbonates, 
rinely  pulverized— its  fertilizing 
value  shows  in  first  harvest.  Non- 
raustic;  safe  and  easy  to  spread. 
Use  It  for  big  crops  and  profits. 
Cel  our  Lime  Booklet  Free. 

THE  SOLVAT  PROCESS  CO. 

SOI  Milton  Avenne,  Syracwe,  N.  Y, 


The  Threshing  Problem 

Q  I  1  Threshes  cowpeaa  and  soy  beam 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
rye  and  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  "Tlie  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years."  W.  K.  Massey. 
"It  will  meet  every  demand."  IT.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

KOGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 
Morristown,  Tenn. 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
WAGON 

Low  Bteel  wheels,  wide  tires,  make 
loading  and  handling  easier.  We  fur¬ 
nish  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axlo,  to 
carry  any  load.  Plain  or  grooved  tire. 
Catalogue  sent  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG.CO*,  Box  396,  Quincy,  lllr 


RURAL 

Starting  Seeds  in  Hotbed 

(Continued  from  page  229.) 
of  true  leaves,  though  this  work  may  be 
done  when  the  plants  are  somewhat 
smaller  or  larger  with  good  success.  The 
use  of  flats  admits  of  the  plants  being  set 
out  in  the  field  with  a  block  of  earth  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  roots,  which  insures  a  much 
higher  percentage  to  grow  than  when  the 
plants  are  pulled  from  the  seed  bed  and 
set  directly  to  the  field.  Some  growers 
tramsplant  tomatoes,  etc.,  in  rows  in  the 
hotlx'd,  but  this  plan  involves  more  labor 
at  plantinng-out  time,  in  tlie  way  of  dig¬ 
ging  and  transferring  them  to  the  field, 
and  is  of  no  particular  advantage  as  far 
as  I  could  ever  see. 

Tomatoes  should  be  set  about  three  in¬ 
ches  apart  both  ways  in  tlie  flats;  cab¬ 
bage  21/^  inches ;  peppers  two  inches ;  let¬ 
tuce  1%  to  two  inches ;  celery  two  inches 
each  way.  Eggiilants  being  more  tender 
are  therefore  more  difficult  to  handle  in 
all  stages  of  growth.  Tliis  is  one  plant 
that  succeeds  best  when  potted ;  2%  inch 
pots  should  be  used  for  the  first  potting, 
and  later,  when  the  pots  have  become 
fairly  well  filled  with  roots,  the  plants 
are  to  be  shifted  to  or  four-inch  pots, 
and  from  these  planted  out  in  the  field. 
Eggplant  must  be  kept  in  good,  healthy, 
growing  condition  at  all  times,  for  if  they 
become  stunted  from  any  cause,  they  fre- 
qiientl.v  do  not  recover  until  too  late  to 
make  a  crop.  Li.te  cabbage  and  celery 
are  mostly  sown  in  rows  in  the  open 
ground  and  transiilanted  to  permanent  po¬ 
sitions  directly  frem  the  seed  bed.  .  These 
should  be  sown  in  drills  eight  to  10  inches 
apart  to  admit  of  working  the  soil  with  a 
hoe.  When  the  jdants  are  well  np  they 
should  be  sown  in  drills  eight  to  10  inches 
aiiart  in  the  rows.  As  stated  above,  seed 
for  late  or  Winter  celery  should  he  sown 
soon  as  the  ground  is  fairly  warm.  Late 
or  Winter  cabbage  should  be  sown  about 
the  same  time,  or  when  the  ground  is 
fairly  warm. 

Cabbage  can  he  sown  in  the  Fall  and 
tlie  plants  carried  over  Winter,  even 
where  the  temperature  goes  as  low  as 
eight  to  10  degrees  below  zero,  when  prop¬ 
erly  hardened  and  cared  for,  hut  exper¬ 
ience  is  required  successfully  to  carry 
them  through.  Therefore  it  is  not  at  all 
advisable  for  the  inexperienced  to  under¬ 
take  it,  as  the  experiment  will  more  than 
likely  result  in  failure.  Many  old  gard¬ 
eners  who  in  former  years  made  prac¬ 
tice  of  carrying  their  cabbage  plants  over 
'Winter  in  cold  frames,  have  abandoned  the 
practice,  as  they  can  get  marketable  heads 
quite  as  early  and  with  less  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  from  early  Spring-sown  seed.  K. 

Pasturing  Pigs  in  Small  Fruits 

Through  an  error  enough  rye  and  vetch 
was  sown  in  my  acre  of  red  currants  (as 
Fall  cover  crop)  for  five  acres,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  ground  last  Fall  looked  like 
a  lawn.  If  I  turn  young  pigs  into  this 
rye  next  Spring  will  they  injure  the  cur¬ 
rants,  especially  during  bloom?  I  won- 
dei-ed  too,  if  pigs  would  injure  raspber¬ 
ries  if  I  turned  them  in  on  the  rye  and 
vetch  cover  crop  which  I  used  last  Fall? 

I  low  soon  shall  I  allow  the  pigs  to  run 
in  this  rye?  g.  a.  g. 

Fulton,  N.  Y. 

Wo  will  pass  this  on  to  our  readers 
for  actual  experience.  We  should  keep 
the  pigs  out  and  plow  under  this  growth 
of  vetch  and  rje.  We  have  bad  pigs  dig 
and  tear  at  the  roots  of  young  tx’ees  so  as 
nearly  to  ruin  them.  We  think  the  pigs 
would  work  at  the  currant  hushes  after 
woi-ms  and  grubs,  and  make  trouble. 
Without  actual  experience  we  should  keep 
the  pigs  out.  Has  anyone  actuallv  tried 
it? 


N  E  W-YO  R  K  E  R 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rurai  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Useful  Hotbed 
(Continued  from  page  227.) 
celery  iilants,  from  seeds  started  a  week 
or  teu  days  later  than  cabbage,  should  bo 
ready  to  plant  out  of  doors  by  May  lil. 
romatoes,  eggplants  and  peppers  by  June 
I  to  10.  Sweet  corn,  cucumbers,  melons 
and  squashes,  started  in  paper  pots  or 
old  berry  boxes  in  the  hotbed,  may  be 
taken  to  the  garden  at  the  usual  time  for 
planting  seeds  of  the  same  crops.  Any 
crop  carefully  handled  will  respond  well 
to  hotbed  surroundings  and  have  several 
weeks  gain  on  (to'>.s  of  the  same  kind 
groTvn  entirely  in  the  open. 

E.  L.  KIRKPATRICK. 


Si'.XDAY  School  Teacher:  "Who  killed 
Abel?  Bobby:  I  don’t  know,  ma’am.  I 
just  moved  here  last  week. — Melbourne 
Leader. 


Fertilizers 

Feed  the  Fields  that  Feed  the  World! 

world  is  asking  for  bread  and  meat.  Bigger  crops  cannot  be  raised  by 
increasing  your  acreage,  the  shortage  of  labor  rriakes  that  impossible.  To  meet 
the  demand  for  bread  more  grain  must  be  raised  on  the  acres  you  now  cultivate. 
You  must  fertilize.  You  cannot  ship 
away  more  fertility  in  the  form  of  bigger 
crops  unless  you  bring  more  fertility  in. 

To  raise  more  livestock,  we  must 
have  more  feed.  The  only  way  to  grow 
more  feed,  is  to  add  to  your  soils  sup¬ 
plies  of  plant  food.  Upon  the  use  of 
fertilizers  depends  both  bread  and  meat. 

In  the  vast  storehouses  in  the  earth,  Nature 
provided  food  for  the  soil,  Nitrates  and  Phos¬ 
phates,  just  as  she  provided  food  for  man  and 
beast.  These  plant  foods  we  gather  from  the 
four  comers  of  the  globe,  and  make  into  V-C 
Fertilizers  that  are  balanced  crop  rations — 
that  benefit  the  crop  immediately — nourish 
it  from  seed  time  until  harvest.  The  crop  is 
not  overfed  on  one  element  and  starved  for 
the  lack  of  another. 


Freight  is  Congested — 
Order  Early! 

We  have  more  than  50  factories  in  the 
North,  South,  East  and  Middle-West.  We 
are  able  to  get  fertilizers  to  you  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  hauling,  but  the  car  shortage 
is  serious.  Fertilizers  should  be  ordered  early, 
so  that  the  dealer  can  assemble  his  orders 
and  have  every  car  loaded  to  maximum  cap¬ 
acity  If  you  do  not  order  now  you  may 
have  to  do  without  them ! 

When  the  fertilizers  arrive,  haul  them  home 
and  store  in  your  barn  until  you  are  ready 
to  use  them. 


Wrin 
sell  V- 


’s  for  name  of  dealers  near  you  who 
Fertilizers. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  C.  lEMICAL  CO 

INCORPORATED 

V-C  Sales  Offices 


'Jew  Yo'-k  City 
Baltimo'-e,  Md. 
Z:incinnat!.  Ohio 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 
Shreveport.  1.3. 
Richmond.  Va. 


Norfolk.  Va. 
Alexandria,  Va. 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Charleston,  S.  C. 
Columhia.  S.  C. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Athens,  Ga. 


Savannah,  Ga. 
Columbus.  Ga, 
Gainesville,  Fla. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Sanford,  Fla. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Montgomery.  Ala. 
Mobile.  Ala. 
Memphis  Tenn. 

ML  PleasaiiL  Teiui 


V'C  Fertilizers 


The  farmer  can  help  by  growing  more 
badly-needed  food.  Make  all  “sour 
fields”  sweet  and  productive — better 
their  mechanical  condition — release 
“tied  up’’  fertility  by  applying 

ReicKard’s 

IveKi^K  Hydrated  IvimcP 

Test  925J  Calcium  Hydroxide — Sil  Magnesium  Oxide 

This  superior  grade  of  Agricultural  Lime  is  made  from 
unusually  fine  limestone.  It  is  nearly  pure  white  in  color, 
in  excellent  drilling  condition  and  is  put  up  in  50-lb.  paper 
bags.  There  is  none  better. 

Special  Prices  on  Early  Shipments 

Buy  Now  to  Avoid  the  Spring  Rush 
RODERT  A.  REICHARD 
15  W»  Lawrence  St.  Allentown,  F*a. 

Manufacturers  of  Animal  Bone  Fertilizers 


'Food  Will  Win  the  WaF^ 


LANOLme 


Immediate  results  for  War  Crops 

Order  Now  on  Account  of  Car  Shortage 


ROCKLAND 

New  York,  101  Park  Ave. 


&  ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

Rockland,  Me.  Boston,  45  Milk  St. 


Lei  Me  Pay  the  Postage 
on  My  Big  Free  Book  to  You 

Just  send  a  letter  or  postcard  and  I’ll  send  you  this 


of  bugfjy  and  harness  bargains  at  once— 
ALL  CHARGES  PREPAID.  This  boStXws 
■  over  150  styles  of  buggies  and  tells  how  you  can 

Save’26t°<:r.SPLIT  HICKORY  Buggy 

s  A  3fJd  a  corresponding  amount  on  any  other 
H  o  BUI7.  Be  vehicle  Built  in  my  own  factory— sold 
.  c.  PHELPS,  Pres,  direct  without  any  dealer’s  profit  added 
®®U  “  BETTER  buggy  for  LESS  money.  Over 

^50,000  of  my  biiRfiriea  fa  aso  today.  1  ffivo  you  a  li-year  jfuaraotee  and  a  SO- 

dey  Freero^itest.  Ths  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co..  S>a.290  Columbus,  0.' 
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Do  You 

Want 

? 

• 

Send  for  our  practical  Corn 
Book.  It  will  help  you  grow 
more  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Order  your  supplies  of 

E.  FRANK  COE’S 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

FERTILIZERS 

NOW  for  IMMEDIATE  SHIP¬ 
MENT.  For  over  sixty  years 
they  have  helped  good  farmers 
increase  their  corn  profits.  Ask 
for  prices. 

We  want  more  agents. 

Address  Crop  Book  Dept., 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Afirricuitural 
Chemical  Co. 

51  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

b— — I  i 


Sore  Muscles, 


Muscular 
soreness,  stiff 
or  swollen  joints  and 
,  back.  ;'he  immediately  , 
benefited 'ov  an  application  of 

AN  DO  LIN 

The  Penetrative  Anodyne  Cream 

1  Reduces  swelling,  makes  joints  supple  I 
\  and  muscles  pliable.  One  application  ' 
j  gives  relief  in  the  most  obstinate, 
cases.  Send  50  cents  in  stamps  for  , 
a  large  tube. 

EDWARD  LASSERE,  Inc. 

Sole  Agents  for  America 
400  West  23rd  St. 

New  York 
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FARQUHAR  Sa*ttTnill  Machinery  is  the 
result  of  sixty -two  years  manufactur¬ 
ing  progress.  Practical  in  design,  effi¬ 
cient  and  simple  to  operate. 

Our  Standard  Mills  are  built  in  four 
sizes,  2,000  to  15,000  feet  a  day.  Also  1-A 
Mill  for  heavy  work,  and  the  Pony  for 
light  sawing.  Farquhar  Double  Belt  Feed 
equals  the  flexibility  of  a  variable  friction 
feed  in  cutting,  besides  has  speed  for 
quick  return  of  Carriage  with  big  reduc¬ 
tion  in  wear.  Either  Standard  or  Log 
Beam  type  of  Carriage. 

Economical  power  is  furnished  by  Far¬ 
quhar  Portable  Rigs.  The  Cornish  as 
illustrated  above  is  particularly  adapted 
to  sawmilling,  because  the  offal  lumber 
and  sawdust  can  be  used  for  fuel.  Loco¬ 
motive  Rig  burns  coal  or  wood,  and  is  m 
every  sense  a  general  purpose  farm  En¬ 
gine.  Farquhar  Steam  Tractors  are  also 
well  suited  for  sawmilling. 

Write  us  concerning  your  require¬ 
ments,  and  we’ll  send  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logues,  and  recommend  a  suitable  outfit. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Limited 
Box  430.  York,  Pa. 

.41*0  ptonufacturers  Threshers,  Potato  Diggers, 
Grain  Drills,  Cultivators,  Ilydraulio 
Cider  J'r esses,  etc. 


Consult  Farquhar  About 
Dependable  Power  and 
Sawmills 


Ask  for  new  booklet 

"rrofltAbl.  SAwmming" 


[ 


JVhen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society 
T’art  T. 

It  \va.s  under  serious  disadvantages 
that  the  sixty-third  annual  meeting  of 
this,  the  oldest  of  the  horticultural  so¬ 
cieties,  convened  at  Itochester  the  last 
week  in  January.  Because  of  the  coal 
shortage  the  meeting  wa.s  postponed  one 
week.  There  was  not  time  to  announce 
the  change  in  the  date,  and  the  result  was 
misunderstanding  and  smaller  attendance. 
As  the  meeting  closely  followed  the 
former  large  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Fruit  Growlers’  A.s.sociation,  ex¬ 
hibitors  did  not  wish  to  duplicate  ex¬ 
hibits.  The  result  was  the  display  of 
machinery,  supplies  and  fruit  W'as  much 
smaller.  One  result  of  the  meeting  seems 
to  be  the  agreement  to  merge  the  tw'o 
societies  into  one  strong  one  with  the 
name  of  “New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society.”  The  committees  will  work  out 
legal  firocedure  to  consolidate  and  at  the 
<*ne  meeting  next  Winter  new  officers  will 
be  elected.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
C.  S.  AYilson  addressed  the  meeting  and 
gave  a  brief  history  of  the  life  of  the  late 
Fdward  A’an  Alstyne,  director  of  Farm¬ 
ers’  Institutes,  and  closed  with  a  fitting 
tribute  to  his  work  and  character.  His 
effi<dency  as  an  agricultural  worker,  he 
said,  is  beyond  question.  He  always  W’as 
large  enough  for  his  job.  He  told  men 
not  only  how  to  make  a  living  on  the 
farm  but  to  live  a  life  on  a  moral  and 
spiritual  basis. 

Following  are  the  leading  jirizes  taken  : 
Best  three  barrels.  J.  Tj.  IMiillips,  Ro¬ 
chester,  Is.  Y.,  first  premium.  Best  bar¬ 
rel  of  Rhode  Island  (froening,  .Tohn  A. 
Page.  Phelps.  N.  Y.,  first  premium.  Best 
barrel  of  Northern  Spy.  .Tames  Ready, 
Onondaga  A’^alley.  N.  Y..  first  premium. 
Rest  box  of  Northern  Spy,  .Tames  Ready, 
first  lu-emium.  Be.st  box  of  Wealthy.  C. 
H.  Mills.  Sodus,  N.  Y..  first  prize.  Best 
three  boxes  difl’event,  Dewey  Land  Com- 
])any,  Kettle  Phills,  Washington,  first 

prize.  Collections  on  five  specimen  plates: 
I>arge.st  and  bi'st.  not  less  tlian  TO  va- 
rieti'ss,  (\  H.  Mills,  Sodus,  N.  Y..  first 
jiri'  '  5  five  specimens  on 

jilute  ■•e-‘  t;- ‘  v.^rS’Ces  for  cooking, 

Georgo  r  -'on  1-ake,  first 

jirize.  Best  five  varieties  for  dessert, 

Janies  Ready.  Onondaga  Valley,  first 
jirize.  Collections  pears,  largest  and  best, 
single  plate,  D.  K.  Tiell,  Rochester, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

In  his  address.  T’resident  Bush  recom¬ 
mended  price  fixing,  jiarticularly  with 
reference  to  prices  to  be  paid  by  farmers 
for  feeds,  seeds,  agricultural  implemtuits, 
fertilizers,  sjiraying  materials,  etc.;  the 
enactment  of  laws  for  the  encouragement 
and  protection  of  farmers’  co-operative 
organizations;  country-wide  prohibition 
for  the  duration  of  the  war;  improvement 
of  the  trunk-line  railroads  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  canals  for  the  transportation  of 
freight,  including  farm  produce;  more 
liberal  credit  to  farmers  in  the  matter  of 
farm  loans ;  the  standardization  of  farm 
tractors  (there  are  said  to  be  over  .S.’iO 
different  makes  of  tractors  on  the  market 
and  at  least  200  of  these  could  be  dis- 
lionsed  with  in  the  interest  of  economy 
and  efficiency)  ;  endorsement  of  the  h"!*!!- 
eration  of  Agriculture  recently  formed  in 
this  State ;  the  dissemination  of  facts 
relative  to  the  cost  of  production  of  all 
Rirm  products  to  the  end  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  may  know  what  the  fanner  is 
entitled  to  receive  and  an  end  put  to  the 
inexcusable  and  very  harmful  distortion 
and  misrepresentation  of  the  facts  con¬ 
stantly  appearing  in  city  newspapers ; 
encouragement  of  the  standardization  of 
all  food  products  and  particularly  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  having  a  uniform  Federal 
ajiple  packing  law ;  protection  of  the 
grower  and  shipper  from  unfair  rejec¬ 
tions  by  commission  men  and  speculat¬ 
ors  ;  consideration  of  the  serious  conse¬ 
quences  to  the  fruit  industry,  both  green, 
dried  and  canned,  of  a  sugar  shortage 
next  Summer  and  Fall ;  better  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  and  more  equitable  freight 
charges  for  the  products  of  the  farm  and 
orchard. 

The  following  points  are  selected  from 
L.  J.  Farmer’s  address  on  “The  Latest 
Ideas  in  Berry  Culture” :  “I  believe  to 
the  berry  grower  that  the  variety  ques¬ 
tion  is  the  most  important  question  of  all. 
The  fruit  gi’ower  does  not  obtain  maxi¬ 
mum  results  until  he  finds  the  exact  va¬ 
riety  that  fits  into  his  niche.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  berry  grower  must  keep  testing 
varieties  himself.  A^arieties  of  berry 
fruits  are  continually  improving  and 
what  was  good  enough  for  us  several 
years  ago  is  not  good  enough  now.  It  is 
safest  to  i)lant  several  varieties,  as  no 
one  variety  will  pay  the  best  of  all  every 
year  in  a  period  of  five  years.  A  few 
years  ago  we,  in  common  with  other  berry 
growers,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
pistillate  varieties  of  straw'berries  Avere 
unnecessary.  After  going  through  three 
years  of  frosty  weather  during  blossoming 
time  and  losing  most  of  our  crops  of 
strawberries  except  the  pistillate  varie¬ 
ties,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
cannot  safely  discard  the  pistillates. 

“I  used  to  send  most  everything  I 
raised  into  New  York,  Boston  and  other 
i)ig  cities.  Now  I  seek  the  small  markets, 
ship  small  lots  to  individuals  and  en¬ 


courage  the  local  demand.  The  big  city 
is  the  best  {dace  to  secure  a  long  price 
when  there  is  a  great  shortage,  provided 
your  transportation  facilities  and  your 
dealer  are  all  right.  There  are  always 
one  or  two  pickings  during  the  height  of 
the  season  that  bother  the  grower  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  at  fair  prices.  Anticipating  these 
days,  I  urge  the  dealers  to  make  an 
especial  effort  to  sell  for  canning  on  these 
days  at  reduced  prices.  I  am  also  ac¬ 
cumulating  a  list  of  people  in  different 
towns  and  cities  who  secure  orders  from 
their  friends  and  neighbors  for  canning. 
I  ship  to  these  people  on  these  days  that 
otherwise  would  be  glut  days  were  it  not 
for  this  foresight.  One  Avoman  in  a  city 
25  miles  from  ns  handled  25  crates  of 
strawberries  in  one  day  for  ns  last  sea¬ 
son.  supplying  her  neighbors  Avith  them. 

“I  find  that  one  of  the  greatest  values 
of  a  Winter  mulch  for  straAvberries  is  in 
killing  the  early  crop  of  Spring  Aveeds. 
If  the  mulch  is  left  on  until  the  plants 
have  groAvn  a  little  and  look  a  little 
sprouty,  it  kills  myriads  of  weeds.  If 
on  your  soil  your  plants  do  not  winter- 
kill  by  heaving,  try  mulching  part  of 
your  bed  and  leave  the  rest  unmulched, 
in  picking  time  notice  how  clean  your 
mulched  portion  will  be,  compared  to  the 
unmulched,  CA’en  if  the  straAV  is  all  re¬ 
moved.  Cultivate  the  rows  close  up  to 
the  plants,  but  shalloAV,  from  the  time  the 
berries  set  until  picking  is  over,  and  you 
Avill  be  snirprisod  at  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  fruit  produced. 

“We  numbered  each  berry  picker  the 
past  season,  put  their  name  and  number 
doAvn  on  a  sheet  of  paper  each  day  and 
gave  them  each  small  slips  of  paper  Avith 
their  number  on  the  little  slips.  When 
a  picker  brought  or  sent  in  his  four-quart 
handy  of  berries,  he  placed  a  number  on 
it.  In  this  way  Ave  were  able  to  tell  all 
about  Avho  picked  that  handy  of  berries. 
.\ff  a  result,  the  standard  of  picking  Avas 
raised.”  AV.  ir.  .T. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC,— The  0.000  j)atriotic  in- 
vesRirs  Avho  suhscrihod  for  Liberty  bonds 
through  Klmor  DAviggins,  Avho  absconded 
Avitli  the  funds  and  Avas  sent  to  the  I'Vd- 
eral  1‘enitentiary  at  Atlanta  for  three 
years,  will  not  lo.se  a  cent  of  their  savings 
as  a  result  of  the  embezzlemeut,  accord¬ 
ing  to  announcement  made  by  .Tamos 
Freeman  ('urtis,  counsel  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Ba:  -''  of  New  Y'ork.  Mr.  Curtis 
states  til'-'-  a  arraugemoiit  has  been  made 
Avith  the  .liankers  Life  Company,  one  of 
the  largf.st  life  insurance  comiianies  of 
this  country,  under  which  sub.scribers  to 
both  Liberty  loans  Avill  be  protected  and 
reimbursed. 

Plans  to  destroy  the  steamship  Mar’- 
erick,  so-called  munitions  runin'r  '(.aded 
Avith  arms  for  revolutionists  in  I;  dia,  in 
the  event  of  danger  of  capture,  we,  :  re¬ 
vealed  at  San  Francisco  .Tan.  .“i  in  tre 
trial  of  21  Hindoos  and  others  ace  ;sed  <.i 
a  conspiracy  to  overthroAV  British  rule  in 
India.  .Tohn  B.  Starr  Hunt  te.stified  that  i- . 
•Tebsen,  a  German  to  whom  the  Mavcri<s 
belonged,  gave  orders  that  the  ship  A\e..s 
to  be  sunk  if  capture  by  enemy  warships 
seemed  imminent.  No  attempt  Avas  to  be 
made  to  evade  search,  hut  the  vessel  was 
to  pose  as  a  merchant  ship.  Jehsen  has 
been  missing  since  TllTo.  and  one  report  is 
that  he  is  in  command  of  a  German  sub¬ 
marine. 

Indictments  charging  six  postal  em¬ 
ployes  Avith  stealing  packages  intended 
for  members  of  the  American  expedi¬ 
tionary  force  Avere  filed  Jan.  21  by  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Noav  York.  All 
the  accu.sed  are  under  arrest  and  will  he 
tah.eii  before  Federal  Judge  Fdwiii  S. 
'I’liomas  for  pleading.  These  charges  are 
the  result  of  an  inquiry  Avhich  Frank  M. 
Itoosa,  Assistant  United  i^tates  Attorney, 
and  post  office  inspectors  have  been  con¬ 
ducting  into  rei)orted  petty  thefts  of 
presents  for  soldiers. 

Fire  believed  to  IniA'e  been  started  by 
incendiaries  Feb.  1  destroyed  two  huild- 
ing.s  of  the  Driver-H arris  Gonipany,  at 
Harrison,  N.  J.,  crippling  the  great  plant 
that  has  been  Avorkiug  night  and  day  for 
months  making  Avire  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  projectiles.  The  monetary 
damage  is  estimated  by  Frank  L.  Driver, 
the  president  of  the  company,  at  .$500, ()(X). 

Charlotte,  !Mich.,  is  the  first  city  in 
the  United  States  to  report  a  100  per 
cent  sale  of  thrift  stamps  and  Avar  sav¬ 
ings  certificates.  Every  man,  Avoman  and 
child  residing  in  Charlotte  has  at  least 
one  stamp,  it  was  announced.  Charlotte’s 
population  is  about  G,000. 

Blame  for  the  collision  betAveen  the 
French  munitions  ship  Mont  Blanc  and 
the  Belgian  relief  ship  Imo,  resulting  in 
the  explosion  of  the  former  vessel,  Avhich 
destroyed  a  large  part  of  Halifax  on  De- 
ceinhoi-  0.  Avas  placed  upon  I’ilot  Mackay, 
of  Halifax,  and  Capt.  Lamodee,  of  the 
French  ship,  in  a  judgment  announced 
Feb.  4  by  the  Government  Commission 
which  investigated  the  collision.  The 
Commission  held  that  Capt.  Lamedee  and 
the  pilot  violated  the  rules  of  the  road. 

WAS'HINGTON. — The  Treasury  ,Tan. 
21  bought  its  first  parcel  of  $2,()(X),()00 
farm  loan  bonds  from  the  $i0.()00,000 
fund  provided  or  this  purpose  by  Con¬ 
gress. 

Government  control  of  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States  Avill  be  limited  to  a 
period  of  eighteen  months  from  the  end 
of  the  Avar  and  the  rate-fixing  poAver  will 
he  reposed  in  the  President,  subject  to  re¬ 


view  and  adjudication  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  under  the  terms 
of  a  compromise  agreement  adopted  Feb. 

2  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  by  a  vote  of  11  to  4. 

Ten  months  of  the  war  have  cost  the 
Ignited  States  about  $7,100, GOO. GOO — at 
the  rate  of  .$710,000,000  a  month,  nearly 
.$24,(X)0,000  a  day.  More  than  half  of 
this  huge  sum,  or  $4,121,000,000,  has  been 
paid  as  loans  to  the  Allies,  and  the  Bal¬ 
ance,  _  about  $.2,000,000,0()0,  represents 
America’s  outlay  for  its  OAvn  war  pui*- 
poses,  exclusive  of  more  than  .$000,000,000 
for  ordinary  governmental  e.xpenses.  The 
Avar’s  toll  in  money  i.s  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  $100,000,000  a  mouth, 
and  indications  are  that  the  two  remain¬ 
ing  months  of  the  nation’s  first  year  as 
a  belligerent  will  raise  its  war  bill  to 
almo.st  .$T0.000,000,00(),  of  which  .$5,(X>0,- 
(K)0,000  will  be  for  allied  loans  and  about 
the^  same  amount  for  the  army,  navy, 
Shipping  Boar  dand  other  Avar  agencies. 

By  an  order  by  President  Wilson  Feb. 

5  power  is  given  to  A.  Mitchell  Palmer, 
alien  property  custodian,  to  take  over  and 
man.age  the  property  of  alien  enemies  of 
large  means  Avho  have  been  permanently 
interned  in  this  country.  By  this  regul.a- 
tiou  Hugo  Schmidt  and  other  NeAV  York¬ 
ers  who  Avere  placed  in  the  custody  of 
the  War  Department  must  pay  their  hills 
through  the  alien  property  custodian,  who 
shall  have  full  power  to  accept  or  reject 
any  proposals  they  may  make  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  their  proiierty.  Mr.  Palmer  an¬ 
nounced  the  order  of  the  President  is 
strictly  limited  in,  its  operation  to  thos(> 
who  haA’e  been  found  to  be  dangerous  and 
AAho_  have  been  transferred  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  War  Department  for  jier- 
mauent  mention. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Export 
Grain  (’ompany,  acting  for  tlie  Board  of 
drain  Supervisors  at  Winnipeg,  avIH  con¬ 
trol  the  distribution  of  grain  to  Canadian 
millers  until  the  reoiieuing  of  navigation 
on  the  great  lakes.  For  this  purpose 
tlie  stocks  in  government  elevators  at 
Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  have  heou 
j)ut  in  their  hands.  The  same  organiza¬ 
tion  has  for  some  montli.s  controlled  the 
export  of  Canadian  grain,  ainl  orders  is¬ 
sued  recently  by  the  grain  supervisors 
provide  for  an  extension  of  its  activities. 
Wheat  in  elevators  at  the  other  lake  ports 
and  olseAvhere  in  eastern  Canada  has  not 
been  j)lacod  under  control. 

Tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  Noav  .Tersey 
Association  of  NurserymiMi  Avas  held  at 
Trenton,  N.  .1..  on  .Tan.  25.  The  follow¬ 
ing  ofiicers  Avere  elected  for  the  next 
year:  President,  Carl  11.  IJeiner,  Spring- 
field,  N.  .T. ;  vice-president.  William  Do 
Breo,  Plainfield,  N.  .1.;  secretary-trea.s- 
urer,  A.  F.  Meisky,  Flizaheth,  N.  .T. 

Sheep  raising  is  to  be  a  feature  of  the 
Tiidustrial  f'luh  Avork  among  tlie  .scliool 
(Tnl'lren  of  Klamath  County.  Oregon,  the 
(  lining  yeai',  according  to  County  School 
^•'•'•'''’•Mitendent  I^Iiss  Edna  Wells,  of 
I’nlls.  From  uoav  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  c’ will  be  startl'd  in  sections 
.  ’’  ti'e  eo.iiity  Avliore  conditions  are  suit- 
■  ‘  le.  Tlie  stock  raising  chibs  avIH  he 

rmed  in  tl'C  country  devotc'd  principally 
to  thii.  industry  and  the  same  plan  holds 
Avith  gni'.icn  production. 

(’omplete  co-operation  between  tlie 
T’uiti'd  States  and  Canada  in  the  effective 
distribution  of  labor  for  Avar  piiriioses 
Avas  inaugurat('d  h’eh.  5.  The  Dejiart- 
ineiit  of  Labor  aiinomiced  that  by  mutual 
agreement  (’anada  Avill  not  import  labor 
from  this  country  Avitliout  the  consent  of 
tlie  Thiited  States,  and  American  em¬ 
ployers  Avill  not  import  Canadian  labor 
Avillioiit  the  con.scn  of  Canada.  Can¬ 
ada’s  labor  r('quiremonts  Avill  he  reported 
to  the  T’nited  States  employment  service 
Avhich,  through  its  various  offices.  Avill  fill 
the  demands  across  the  border  Avith  any 
siii'iilus  of  unemployed  that  may  be  avail¬ 
able  here  at  the  time. 

A  factory  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  ^lispil- 
lioii  Iviver.  Delaware,  Avhicli  converts 
king  crabs  into  fertilize'!'  and  fish  into  oil, 
lias  just  rejiorti'd  a  profit  of  $JKS,0()0  for 
the  yc'ar.  The  jilaiit  employs  about  TOO 
men  and  runs  one  fishing  ^eamsliiii.  its 
machinery  grinding  up  king  crabs  to  he 
spread  on  farms  for  growing  crops.  The 
higli  cost  of  other  fertilizer  lias  made  the 
king  crab  an  important  factor. 

Tielndeer  meat  from  Alaska  as  a  possi¬ 
ble  .source  of  supply  to  help  out  the  short¬ 
age  of  beef  and  pork  is  being  discussed  liy 
San  I’l'anci-sco  butchers.  Alaska  soon 
Avill  he  in  a  position  to  supply  a  large 
portion  of  the  meat  consumc'd  on  the 
i’acific  Coast,  according  to  figures  aji- 
pearing  in  the  annual  report  of  the  F<'d- 
eral  'Bureau  of  Education  for  Alaska. 
The  first  reindeer.  _  according  to  the  h’ed- 
eral  report,  Avere  introduced  into  Alaska 
from  Siberia  in  1S92.  The  first  importa¬ 
tion  numbered  1.200.  and  in  .Tune,  1910. 
there  were  S2,151  reindeer  distributed 
among  85  herds.  They  are  uoav  thought 
to  uiimher  nearly  100,000.  The  new  in¬ 
dustry  has  given  the  Alaska  Indians  a 
vocation  and  made  many  of  them  jiros- 
lierous.  The  total  valuation  and  incomes 
of  the  herds  in  .Tune,  1910,  amounted  to 
$2,2.22,842. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

NeAV  York  State  I’otato  Association, 
annual  meeting.  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12-12. 

Ncav  York  State  Vegetable  GroAvers’ 
Association,  annual  meeting,  Ithaca. 
N.  Y..  Feb.  12-14. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Poughkepesie,  N.  Y.,  March  0-8. 


SMITH  R.F.O. 


Some  Answers  to 
Questions  That 
Frequently  Arise  Regarding 
Concrete  Work 


I  want  to  build  a  concrete  foundation 
for  a  barn,  but  as  I  won’t  be  able  to 
place  the  concrete  all  at  one  time,  please 
advise  how  I  can  do  the  work  from  day 
to  day  and  get  the  best  results. 

It  rarely  happens  that  all  the  concrete  can 
be  placed  at  one  time  unless  it  is  a  very  small 
job.  When  you  have  done  about  as  much 
work  as  you  can  do  in  a  day  on  your  founda¬ 
tion.  put  some  clean  jagged  rocks  in  the  top 
of  the  concrete,  say  a  foot  apart,  with  about 
half  the  rock  protruding  from  the  concrete. 
When  ready  to  place  moi'e  concrete,  wet  the 
top  surface  of  the  hardened  concrete.  The 
rocks  will  help  to  make  a  good  bond  with 
the  new  concrete.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary 
to  see  that  the  old  concrete  is  free  from  all 
dirt  before  the  fresh  concrete  is  deposited. 

Has  the  aging  of  cement  any  effect 
on  its  strength,  and  can  cement  be  stored 
for  any  considerable  period  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  its  quality? 

The  aging  of  Portland  Cement  has  no  de¬ 
teriorating  effect  upon  the  strength,  provided 
no  hydration  of  the  particles  occurs.  Since 
hydration  can  come  only  through  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  moisture,  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  lies  in  keeping  the  cement  in  a  dry  ware¬ 
house,  away  from  dampness. 

Sometimes  when  cement  is  stored  in  high 
piles  for  a  considerable  period,  the  cement 
in  the  bottom  sacks  becomes  compacted  and 
take  on  what  is  known  as  “storage  caking,” 
which  is  some  times  mistaken  for  caking  due 
to  moisture.  The  cement  can  be  shaken  up 
easily,  however,  when  the  sacks  are  re¬ 
handled.  Its  strength  is  in  no  way  impaired. 

Is  there  a  simple  rule  for  determining 
the  amount  of  cement  required  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion? 

The  following  rule  is  one  used  by  some  con¬ 
tractors  in  getting  a  quick,  general  estimate 
of  the  cement  required  :  Divide  the  total  of 
the  figures  representing  the  proportions  into 
11  and  use  the  result  as  the  number  of  bar¬ 
rels  of  cement  needed  for  a  cubic  yard  of 
cohcrete.  To  illustrate :  The  proportions 
are  1  of  cement ;  3  of  sand ;  6  of  stone ;  the 
total  of  10  divided  into  11  gives  1  1-10  as  the 
number  of  barrels  of  cement  required  for 
each  cubic  yard  of  the  volume  to  be  filled. 
This  rule  gives  approximately  correct  results. 


Where  gravel  must  be  hauled,  and 
good  sand  is  on  the  ground,  does  it  not 
pay  to  use  cement  and  sand  exclusively? 
I  must  pay  for  the  hauling.  How  does  a 
sand  and  cement  mixture  compare  with 
a  mixture  of  cement  and  graded  gravel 
in  strength? 

It  will  require  much  more  Portland  Cement 
to  make  concrete  of  just  sand  and  cement 
than  it  will  if  stone,  sand  and  cement  are 
used;  and  stone  adds  sti-ength  that  sand 


cannot  supply.  Strictly  speaking,  the  result 
r.s  not  concrete  unless  some  material  coarser 
than  ordinary  sand  is  used.  Concrete,  as  the 
word  IS  ordinarily  understood,  refers  to  some 
kind  of  coarse  aggregate  such  as  pebbles, 
crushed  stone,  cinder,  hard  slag,  etc.,  knit 
t(^ether  by  a  mortar  of  sand  and  cement.  The 
otiice  of  the  sand  and  cement  is  to  fill  the 
voids  in  the  coarser  material  and  to  knit  the 
entire  mass  together  in  an  everlasting  bond. 
Cement  is  the  most  expensive  material  used 
in  making  concrete,  and  good  sand,  when  the 
job  IS  a  large  one,  represents  considerable 
money.  Therefore,  to  eliminate  the  coarser 
material  will  not  only  mean  weaker  concrete 
but  ordinarily  will  greatly  increase  the  cost. 
Even  if  hauling  expense  has  to  be  incurred, 
we  recommend  using  a  mixture  of  one  part 
cement,  three  parts  of  coarse,  clean  sand, 
and  five  parts  of  clean  pebbles,  or  crushed 
stone,  rather  than  a  mixture  of  one  part 
cement  to  four  of  sand,  which  is  as  lean  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  cement  as  would  be 
advisable. 

Often,  when  I  am  trying  to  get  a 
smooth  wall,  I  find  that  pockets  have 
been  left  in  the  concrete,  and  this  makes 
the  surface  look  unsightly  when  the 
forms  are  taken  away.  How  can  this  be 
remedied? 

The  best  time  to  remedy  this  fault  is  while 
the  concrete  is  being  placed.  In  the  first 
place,  the  mixture  should  be  mushy  enough 
to  pack  down  solidly  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  larger  stone  used  in  the  work 
is  mixed  well  with  the  smaller.  But  even 
when  this  is  done,  it  is  best  at  frequent 
stages  of  the  work  to  work  a  spade  or  other 
flat  tool,  dowm  between  the  fresh  concrete 
and  the  otiter  form.  This  will  shove  the 
larger  stone  away  from  the  extreme  edge  and 
permit  the  fine  material  to  work  outward.  It 
f>;rthermore  aids  in  making  your  concrete 
t'.iOre  dense,  which  is  very  important  where 
the  wall  is  expected  to  re)>el  water. 

What  is  the  best  way  of  preventing 
cracks  in  concrete  pavements,  feeding 
floors  and  driveways? 

Probably  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  cracks 
in  pavements  and  drivew'ays  are  caused  by 
the  action  of  frost.  The  remedy  is  a  deep, 
well  laid  and  w  ell  drained  subbase  composed 
of  material  such  as  cinders  or  ashes  that 
will  not  expand  in  freezing. 

Cracks  come  frequently  from  the  neglect  to 
provide  for  expansion  and  contraction.  Con¬ 
crete  that  is  exposed  to  heat  and  cold  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  certain  amount  of  contraction  and 
expansion.  The  expansion  joint  should  not 
be  a  mere  ornamental  line  on  the  surface  but 
should  extend  down  through  the  slab.  Some 
contractors  provide  for  this  by  tir.st  laying 
only  every  other  slab.  When  the  first  slab.s 
are  hard,  the  empty  spaces  are  filled. 

I  intend  to  put  a  concrete  floor  in  a 
small  power  house  in  which  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  a  gasoline  engine  that  will  be  used 
for  pumping,  running  cream  separator. 


etc.  How  can  I  provide  for  bolting  the 
engine  down  firmly? 

There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this :  One  i.s 
to  anchor  pieces  of  hard  wood,  say  4”x4” 
timber,  in  your  concrete.  The  timber  can  be 
set  flush  with  the  floor  and  countersunk  for  a 
nut  and  washer. 

The  other  method,  would  be  to  set  the 
anchor  bolts  in  the  concrete  permanently. 
This  can  be  done  by  making  a  wooden  tem¬ 
plate  of  the  base  of  the  engine  (a  frame  that 
will  accurately  locate  all  bolts  and  suspend 
them  in  position)  ;  place  thi.s  template  in 
.  position  desired  and  fix  the  anchor  bolts  tn 
the  template  at  a  proper  distance  above  the 
floor. 

If  the  concrete  floor  is  already  laid  and  you 
desire  to  anchor  a  gasoline  engine  to  it,  holes 
can  be  drilled  in  the  concrete  and  anchor 
bolts  securely  fastened  by  lead,  melted  sul¬ 
phur  or  a  rich  cement  grout.  These  holes  can 
be  drilled  with  an  ordinary  hand  drill  such  as 
is  used  for  drilling  rock.  Be  sure  the  holes 
are  drilled  deep  enough. 

For  general  purposes,  how  wet  should 
a  concrete  mixture  be? 

While  varying  quantities  of  w'ater  are  de¬ 
sirable  for  different  types  of  concrete  work, 
the  best  mixture  for  general  purposes  is  one 
that  “quakes”  like  jelly.  Such  a  mixture 
will  slowly  flatten  out  on  a  board  or  a  shovel 
but  is  not  wet  enough  for  the  cement  and 
sand — which  form  the  binder — to  separate 
from  the  coarse  material.  As  thorough  mix¬ 
ing  is  an  important  part  of  concrete  work,  it 
follows  that  it  is  important  to  prevent 
“unmiiing,”  that  is,  letting  the  fine  material 
run  away  from  the  coarse. 


What  are  the  essentials  of  a  good 
sand  for  use  in  making  concrete? 

In  a  good  sand  for  concrete  the  coarse 
grains  should  predominate.  If  some  of  the 
grains  are  %  inch  through,  so  much  the 
better.  Concrete  made  of  sand  that  is  all 
fine  will  likely  “dust  off.”  There  should  be 
no  loam,  dust  or  vegetable  matter  in  the 
sand.  Dirty  sand  can  be  spread  out  on 
boards  and  washed,  thus  making  it  fit  for  use. 

From  what  does  Portland  Cement 
take  the  name  “Portland”? 

“Portland”  does  not  denote  the  place  of 
manufacture.  An  Englishman  first  made 
I’ortland  Cement,  and  he  thought  that  the 
concrete  which  he  made  with  this  cement  re¬ 
sembled  the  limestone  quarried  on  the  island 
of  I’ortland.  off  the  coast  of  England.  Hence 
the  name  Portland  Cement.  While  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  standard  specification,  Portland 
Cement  is  now  produced  by  hundreds  of  dif¬ 
ferent  manufacturers  and  from  various  raw 
materials. 

The  be.st  grade  of  Portland  Cement,  mixed 
pure,  gives  a  tensile  strength  on  “standard 
testa”  of  from  600  to  800  pounds  in  28  days, 
W’hile  natural  cement  reaches  only  about 
225  pounds.  Portland  Cement  has  several 
times  the  tensile  strength  of  any  mortar  or 
binding  material  known  prior  to  its  discovery. 


If  these,  or  any  other  concrete-construction  (luestions  or  subjec-ts  interest  you,  and  you  live 
east  of  the  Mis-sissippi.  tell  ns  what  yon  are  i)lanning  to  build  and  we  will  send  you  a  free  copy 
of  “ALPHA  CEMENT — How'  to  Use  It.”  This  is  a  96-page  illustrated  hand-book  that  tells  some¬ 
thing  about  Alpha,  the  hourly  tested  and  guarauteetl  Portland  Cement  and  that  shows  how  to 
build  scores  of  concrete  improvements.  Special  information  will  be  furnished  free,  on  request,  on 
the  following  subjects.  Check,  or  name,  the  one  that  interests  you. 


— Walkway 
— Driveway 
— Small  Bridge 
— Culvert 
— Foundation 
— Barn 

— Water  Trough 
— Gutter  and  Curb 


• — Silo 

— Poultry  House 
— Corn  Crib 
— Storage  Cellar 
— Small  Dam 
— Greenhouse 
-Hot  Bed 
• — Hog  House 


— Steps 
— Porch  Floor 
--Cellar  Floor 
— Stable  Floor 
— Feeding  Floor 
— Smoke  House 
— Milk  House 
— Ice  House 
— Spriug  House 


— Manure  Pit 
— Septic  Tank 
— Dipping  Vat 
— Tank.s 
— Tennis  Court 
— Concrete  Roof 


— Gate  Posts 
—Walls 
—Sills 
— Lintels 
— Garages 


Piers  for  Small  Boats  — Co  d-Weatht  r 
Garden  Furniture  ^  oncrete  M  ork 

Fence  Posts  — Concrete  Roads 


Address:  ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY,  Dept.  R.,  EASTON.  PA. 

or  the  nearest  ALPHA  CEMENT  dealer.  (We  will  tell  you  who  he  is,  if  you  don't  know.) 
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1917  ANALYSES 


MARES  POTATO 

Phos. 

Acid 

Ammonia 

Available 

Total 

Potash 

Average  of  six  State  Station  Analy.ses..  4.95 

7.74 

9.0S 

1.09 

Guarantee . . .  4.50 

8. 

8. 

1. 

GENERAL  SPECIAL 

Average  of  four  State  Station  Analyses.  7.20 

6.22 

9.04 

1.64 

Guarantee .  7. 

6. 

8. 

1. 

TOBACGO  STARTER,  IMPROVED 

Average  of  four  State  Station  Analyses.  5.23 

6.14 

8.33 

1.12 

6. 

8. 

1. 

GORN  MANURE 

Average  of  four  State  Station  Analyses.  3.24 

7.67 

10.74 

1.07 

Guarantee . 3. 

8. 

10. 

1. 

.  TOP  DRESSER.  FULL  STRENGTH 

Average  of  three  State  Station  Analyses.  12.12 

6.27 

S..36 

2.25 

Guarantee . . 12- 

5. 

8. 

1. 

TOBACCO  MANURE 

Average  of  two  State  Station  Aualj’ses.  .10.24 

6.34 

8.45 

1.82 

Guarantee . 19. 

.... 

S. 

1. 

AGAIN 

The  Farmer’s  Opportunity 

Farmers  Obtained  Record  I’rices  for  Produce  last  year.  Should 
do  so  Again  this  year. 

Farms  should  be  run  to  Capacity  and  Proper  Fertilizers  Liberally 
used. 

Use  MAPES  MANURES 

Their  Standard  Absolutely  Maintained  in  Field  and  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations. 

All  during  the  war  the  Mapes  Manures  wei'e  made  and  are  being 
made  iirecisely  as  in  the  past,  under  pledge  to  supply  the  Phosphoric  ' 
Acid  from  Animal  Bone  and  Ouano,  made  available  without  acidity,  no 
Rock  or  Acid  Phosphate  used.  While  they  do  not  contain  as  much 
Potash  as  formerly,  they  do  hold  enough  to  greatly  aid  the  present  crop 
to  more  perfect  growth  and  development,  and  thus  insure  the  balance 
of  its  necessary  Potash  l)eing  taken  from  latent  soil  supplies. 

Our  s]jlendid  record  with  the  State  Experiment  Stations  of  1916 
again  maintained. 

We  give  below  the  average  of  all  the  Station  Analyses  which  we 
have  I'cceived  of  our  prominent  brands  for  1917. 


We  are  equally  proud  of  the  results  in  the  field.  They  have  been 
most  excellent,  fuliy  substantiating  our  theory  as  to  the  advisability  of 
supplying  at  least  limited  Potash  to  aid  the  crop  to  make  a  start,  and 
so  enable  it  to  avail  itself  to  the  utmost  of  the  latent  supplies  of  Potash 
in  the  soil. 

Order  at  once.  Under  this  year’s  conditions  it  is  the  only  way  to 
be  sure  of  having  your  Fertilizer  when  you  want  it. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 

Central  Building,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York  Branch,  239  State  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


ARE  YOU  IN  NEED  OF  farm  HEm 

M.  Hessels,  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  &  Indus¬ 
trial  Labor  Relief,  11:13  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  lias  over  thousand  applicants 
on  its  lists:  Superintendents,  TYorking  Managers, 
Couples,  Gardenei-s,  etc.  All  services  rendered  free. 


ASmaDCaliforniaFarm: 


e  .a  r  n  8  nioro  money 
with  less  work.  Kaiso 
the  crops  you  know, 
also  oranges,  grapes,  olives  and  figs.  No  cold  weatlier ;  rich 
soil;  low  prices;  easy  terms.  Kn joy  life  here.  Newcomers 
welcoiiu'.  Write  for  new  San  Joaquin  Valley  Illustrated 
Folders.free.  C.  I..  Scagraves,  I iidiistrlalCommlssloii- 
er  Santa  Fc  Ry.,  lUdU  Railway  Exchungc,  Chicago 


“Well,  I  suppose  you  want  to 

borrow  my  ‘Better  Farming’ again 


“Of  course  I  don’t  mind  lending  it 
to  you,  Tom,  but  why  don’t  you  get 
one  for  yourself  ? 

“It  isn’t  safe  to  be  without  tills 
book. 

“I’ll  be  in  a  hole  ’til  you  bring  it 
back.  And,  Tom,  if  you  don’t  soon 
get  your  own  copy  I’m  going  to  write 
for  it  for  you  myself, 

“That  book  is  like  ATLAS  Farm 
Powder,  There  isn’t  any  other  that 
will  answer  the  purpose  as  well. 

“I’ve  found  that  ATLAS  Powder 
does  most  of  the  tough  jobs  around  ' 
my  farm — and  does  them  better, 
easier  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
method  I  could  use. 

"And  when  it  comes  to  answering  farm  questions 
‘  Better  Farming’  never  fails. 

"  Hurry  back  with  my  copy.  Tom!” 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


F  R  EE 

BOOK 

COUPON 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington.  Del.  | 

Send  me  your  120-paffe  book  "Better  Farmine.”  I  am  interested  in  the  ■ 
use  of  explosives  for  the  purpose  before  which  I  mark  X:  ■ 

□  STUMP  BLASTING  □  DITCH  DIGGING  ® 

□  BOULDER  BLASTING  □  ROAD  BUILDING  I 

□  SUBSOIL  BLASTING  □  TREE  PLANTING 


N  ame- 


Address. 


The  Home  Acre 


Laying  Out  Small  Grounds 

1.  I  have  a  piece  of  land  165  by  264, 
and  wish  to  plant  out  this  Spring  to 
fruit  trees  for  my  own  use.  I  want 
apple,  pear,  cherry,  plum  and  peach. 
There  will  be  reseiwed  from  this  piece  of 
land,  a  piece  .36  by  56  for  a  house  and 
lawn.  Will  you  give  me  best  viirieties 
of  trees  to  plant,  time  of  planting,  and 
distance  apart  to  set?  I  also  wish  to 
plant  a  couple  of  grafted  walnuts.  Can 
you  tell  me  anything  about  them?  Would 
they  do  well  here?  I  also  wish  some 
blackberries,  raspberries  and  strawber¬ 
ries.  I  do  not  want  to  plant  all  the  fruit 
trees ;  wish  to  have  enough  to  grow  suf¬ 
ficient  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  for  home 
use.  2.  Also  will  you  give  me  size  of 
box  to  hold  five  tons  of  coal?  Box  may 
be  either  square  or  oblong.  Above  piece 
of  land  has  a  very  heavy  sod  of  natural 
grasses  and  clover,  which  I  had  plowed 
under  this  Winter.  I  can  get  plenty  of 
manure,  but  it  is  all  cow.  Would  I  need 
any  fertilizer  to  go  with  it,  what  kind 
and  how  much?  G.  W.  J. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  The  inquiry  made  it  necessary  to 
work  out  some  sort  of  a  plan  as  a  sug¬ 
gestive  guidance  for  the  aiTangeinent  and 
planting,  so  that  an  understanding  of 
what  is  desired  may  be  arrived  at.  As 
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Cherry,  Royal  Duke. 
Chen-y,  Black  Tartarian. 
Plums.  Red  June. 

Plum,  Damson. 

Plums.  Abundance. 
Peaches.  Greensboro. 
Peaches,  Champion. 
Peaches,  Oldmixon  Free. 
Peaches,  Niagara. 

Peaches.  Elberta. 
Raspberries.  Cumberland 
(blackcap) . 

Raspberries,  Cuthbert 
(red). 

Blackberries,  Blowers. 
Currants,  Perfection. 
(I’uiTants.  White  Grape. 
Gooseberries,  Downing. 
Gooseberries,  Josselyn 
(Red  .Jacket). 
Strawberries,  Success 
(early) . 

Strawberries,  McKinley 
(mid-season) . 

Strawberries,  Pearl  .Jlate). 


2.  A  bin  0.x6x5  feet  will  hold  a  frac- 


2.0{K)  pounds  to  the  ton.  A  cubic  foot 
of  hard  coal,  broken,  weighs  about  56 
pounds,  and  soft  coal  about  50  pouWIs. 
To  find  the  capacity  of  a  bin  of  any  size, 
multiply  the  length  by  the  width,  and  the 


there  is  no  infonnation  as  to  whether 
this  land  is  level,  rolling  or  hillside,  the 
plan  cannot  possibly  be  anything  more 
than  suggestive,  and  can  easily  be  altered 
by  the  owner  to  conform  with  the  contour 
of  the  land,  if  he  finds  such  a  course 
necessary.  The  plan  in  its  arrangement 
provides  for  economy  of  ground,  and  at 
the  same  time  embraces  enough  or  more 
fruit  of  the  various  kinds  to  supply  a 
large  family’s  needs.  The  trees  and 
plants  may  be  set  out  iu  the  Spring  as 
early  as  the  ground  is  iu  good  working 
condition. 

If  cow  manure  is  available  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity,  nothing  more  iu  the  way 
of  fertilizer  will  be  needed,  as  the  de¬ 
caying  clover  sod  will  supply  an  abund- 
,  anee  of  nitrogen  and  all  the  humus  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  it  in  good  condition. 

It  is  not  stated  what  kind  of  walnuts 
you  desire  to  plant.  If  English  walnuts 
is  meant,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  hardiest  of 
them  will  succeed  in  your  latitude ;  at 
■  least  I  do  not  know  of  any  sort  I  could 
i  recommend  to  withstand  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Winters.  The  .Tapanese  walnuts 
i  are  entirely  hardy  and  would  no  doubt 
I  do  well  in  your  latitude.  There  are  two 
j  species,  Sieboldiana  and  Gordiformis. 

I  Both  are  of  good  quality,  being  very 
similar  in  flavor  lo  the  native  white  wal¬ 
nut  or  butternut. 


INDEX  TO  FLAX. 
Siniuiicr. 


Plan  No. — 

Apple.  Yellow  Transiiar- 

1  — 

1 

ent. 

o _ 

1 

Apple.  Red  June. 

.3— 

1 

Apple,  Duchess  of  Oldeu- 

burg. 

Fall. 

4 — 

1 

Apple,  Wealthy. 

rj _ 

1 

Apple,  Fall  Pippin. 

(1 - 

1 

Apple,  Maiden  Blush. 

7— 

1 

Apple,  Transcendent  Grab. 

Winter. 

S-S— 

2 

Apples,  Grimes  Golden. 

9-9— 

2 

Apples,  Mcluto.'^h. 

10-10— 

•> 

Apples,  Rome  Beauty. 

11-11— 

2 

Apples,  Delicious. 

12— 

1 

I’ear,  Snyder. 

13-13— 

2 

Pears,  Bartlett. 

14-14— 

•) 

Pears,  Seckel. 

15-15— 

•> 

Pears,  Anjou. 

2  Cherries,  Montmorency 

16-16— 

< 

(sour) . 

17-17— 

2 

Cherries,  Napoleon. 

result  by  the  height ;  this  gives  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cubic  feet  the  bin  will  hold.  Now 
multiply  the  number  of  cubic  feet  by  56 
and  divide  by  2,900 ;  the  answer  will  be 
the  number  of  tons  the  bin  will  hold,  or 
for  soft  coal  multiply  cubic  feet  by  50 
and  divide  by  2,000.  K. 


Rabbits  and  Mice 

I  notice  that  a  good  deal  is  said  about 
rabbits  injuriug  fruit  trees.  They  used  to 
injure  mine,  but  1  have  not  seen  a  single 
injured  tree  for  .some  years  since  adopting 
the  following  measures : 

Rabbits  woii*t  gnaw  the  bark  of  trees 
if  they  they  get  plenty  of  food  that  they 
like  better.  They  like  almost  anything 
better,  but  especially  the  buds  of  fruit 
trees  and  berry  bushes.  I  leave  plenty 
of  low  branches  on  the  young  apple  trees, 
and  the  rabbits  eat  all  the  buds  off  these 
as  high  as  they  can  reach.  How  high  de- 
Iiends  on  the  depth  of  the  snow.  So  far 
as  I  can  .see,  it  doesn’t  do  a  bit  of  harm. 
Every  orchardist  must  have  noticed  how 
the  signs  of  rabbit  congregation  abound 
where  freshly  pruned  apple  tree  branches 
have  been  left  on  the  snow.  I  try  to  see 
that  from  the  first  snowfall  there  are 
lilenty  of  jirunings  to  feed  the  rabbits. 
The  plant  food  stored  up  in  the  buds  for 
the  leaves  and  blossoms  is  rabbit  food  as 
well,  and  bark  will  never  be  touched  when 
there  are  plenty  of  sweet  buds.  A  good 
big  blackberry  or  raspberry  patch  fur¬ 
nishes  plenty  of  low  buds  for  bunny  that 
one  will  uevf’r  miss. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  field  mice 
could  get  buds  they  wouldn’t  chew  bark. 
But  as  it  is,  the  best  preventive  of  mice 
injury  that  I  have  found  is  to  mound  up 
the  trees.  I  have  not  seen  trees  so 
mounded  that  were  injured  by  mice.  I 
fancy  that  rabbits  sometimes  get  the  blame 
for  the  field  mouse's  work.  To  my  think¬ 
ing  the  mouse  is  much  the  worse  of  the 
two.  W.  C.  DEMIXG. 

Gonneccicut. 


“Don’t  you  find  geography  difficult?’’ 
“5Ye  don't  study  geography  now,”  replied 
the  boy.  “Teacher  says  we  might  as 
Avell  hold  off  for  awhile  and  wait  for  the 
map  to  settle.” — Washington  Star. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


means  better  crops  of  legumes,  more  nitro¬ 
gen  left  in  the  soil,  more  humus. 

_  Uninoculated  legumes  impoverish  the  soil; 
inoculated  legumes  leave  it  richer. 

Soy  beans,  vetch,  clover,  alfalfa,  peas — all 
are  big  money  crops,  and  all  will  restore 
worn  land — when  inoculated  in  Nature’s  Easy 
Way. 

McQueen’s  Inoculator  is  bred  In  adverse 
conditions.  Only  the  vigorous  survive.  They 
are  ready  to  work.  We  assume  all  the  risk. 

LOOK  AT  THIS  GUARANTEE 

_  Use  as  many  packages  as  you  wish,  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions.  If  nodules  do  not  appear 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  we  will  refund  the 
entire  purchase  price. 

Our  Free  Book  tells  how  McQueen  made  a 
garden  spot  of  clay  hills  in  Ohio,  how  he 
learned  Nature’s  Easy  Way  of  inoculating, 
what  it  accomplished,  and  how  you  can  do 
the  same  things  he  did. 

Write  for  it  at  once,  or  order  under  our 
guarantee.  $1  for  one  acre;  $5  for  6  acres 
postpaid.  Mention  the  legume. 

McQueen  Bacteria  Co. 

Box  213  Baltic,  Ohio 
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Aspinwall^ 
Potato 
Planter 


^ThelRra^Succe8sfu7 

Potato  Planter.  Tlie 
aniy  correct  drop,  ono- 
'man,  automatic,  potato 
-'planter.  Does  all  the  work— 
lall  the  time.  Needs  no  watch- 
^  lap.  Plants moreocresperday. 

Saves  Expense  of  Extra  Man 

r,^^J;?.<^hraents  for  peas,  beans  and 
-u  j  j  ^'fertilizer  furnished, 
when  desired.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK 
containing  valuable  information  on 
this  important  crop,  also  attrac¬ 
tive  folder  illustrating  th 
Aspinwall  complete  line  of 
potato  machinery— Cutters, 

Planters,  Sprayers,  Diggers! 
and  Sorters.  ' 

World’s  Oldest  and 
^rgest  Makers  of 
Potato  Machinevy 

Aspinwall  Mfg.  Co. 

621  Sabin  St. 

Jackson^  Michigan 


SEED  is  high  and 
scarce.  Make  every 
grain  count.  A  Crown 
Drill  sows  the  right  depth 
tuid  the  right  amount — 
its  force  feed  is  accurate. 
No  seed  is  too  small  or  too 
big— dent  corn  or  kidney  beanssown  without  crack¬ 
ing.  The  fertilizer  feed  handles  wet  "goods"  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Send  today  for  1918  catalog. 

We  also  make  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Sowers 
Traction  Sprayers  and 
Wheelbarrow  Grass 
Seeders— allguaranteed. 

Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

112  Wayne  Street 
PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


GRIMM’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 

^Vhat  the  GKIMJI  KVAPOR.VTOU  has  done  for  — 

it  will  do  for  you— fast  and  shallow  boilin^r  and  ihesiphon, 
wliich  clarjlies  the  Ikjuid,  produces  QUALITY.  We  \mJI 
start  you  on  the  road  to  bifurer  protitn  by  (rivinK  you  the  bcnctU  of 
our  experience  aud  particulars  about  the  BKST  APPAUATUS  made 
Prices  for  PUKE  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  are  higher.  The  supply  i«  ex¬ 
hausted— the  (Jenmnd 
Ls  increa.sing  rapidly. 
Our  COMPLETELY 


iiOUIPPED  ^  , 
ORATOR  will 


G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


EVAP. 
. .  ..ill  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  quality 
of  MAPLE  SYRUP. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Ask  for  cataloff 
*‘i3"  and  state 
number  of  trees 
you  tap. 

Rutland,  Vt 


TKT 

I  Bl  B  Know  exactly 
how  much  lime 
your  soil  contains  and  how  much 
to  apply— if  any.  Stop  guessing. 

SIMPLEX  SOIL  TESTER 
Automatically  registers  amount 
of  lime  and  ground  limestone 
cKiils  contain  and  require.  Used 
at  home.  Takes  6  minutes.  Cost 
1-2  cent  per  test.  Low  in  price. 
Write  for  literature  today. 

SIMPLEX  MEG.  CO. 
Dept.  253-B3,  Baltimore,  Md« 


YOUR  soa  roR  lime 


RAISE  A  BIGGER,  BETTER 

GARDEN  WITH  LESS  WORK 

DARKER  Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator,  3  gar- 
den  tools  in  1,  cuts  weeds  underground  and 
breaks  the  surface  crust  in  a  porous,  moisture- 
retaining  mulch,  in  one  operation.  Intensive 
^  cultivation.  'Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used.” 
A  boy  orgirl  can  operate!  t  and  do  more  and 
\better  work  than  ten  men  with  hoes.  Gets 
^clo^  to  plants.  Guards  protect  leaves. 
I^as  ^sily  attached  shovels  for  deeper 
.cultivation.  Makes  gardening  easier, 
”*^ciuicker,  surer.  Send  today  for 

Illustrated  Catalog  and 
jFactory-to-User  Offer. 

barker  mfg.  CO. 

David  Cty,  Neb. 


H  &  D  Quality  Implements 

Spring  Toolli  lUrrowg  Kidiiig  Ciiltivatort 

Spike  Tooth  llurrows  Walking  ('uJtIvutorn 

‘•hulsy'*  Porn  Pluntei'A  Truckliir  Cnltivators 

‘‘York”  'I'wo-Hoit  Corn  PIunter.s  ‘‘York”  drain  Drill 
‘•Ffonomio**  Lime  Sjireader  Fertilizer  Distributers 

‘•Hercules'’  Potato  Ditigers  Shovel  Plows 

Ask  for  our  Booklets  Glvo  your  Dealer's  Name 

BENCH  &  DROMGOLD  COMPANY 

1616  6th  Avenue  York,  Penna. 


,  BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
I  authorities  are  for  sale  by  '’'’he  Rural  New- 
I  Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
Recent  Meeting  at  Rochester 

Part  IV. 

“Results  of  the  Spraying  Service  in 
Pear  Orchards  of  Niagara  County  in 
1917,  ’  by  L.  Strickland.  Pear  psylla  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  pests  for  the  fruit 
grower  to  fight.  Our  idea  was  to  control 
psylla  with  one  application,  the  semi- 
dormant  spray,  if  possible.  This  was  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  time  the  blossom  clusters 
were  about  to  separate  on  the  Kieffer  and 
after  they  had  separated  on  the  Bartlett. 
The  si)ray  was  lime-sulphur.  .‘32  degrees 
Boaurne,  one  gallon  to  eight  of  water 
The  application  was  to  kill  the  psylla 
eggs  which  had  boon  denositod  on  the  Un¬ 
der  sides  of  the  fruit  spurs  and  small 
branches.  Records  were  kept  in  27  or¬ 
chards  and  in  39  different  blocks  to  de¬ 
termine  the  egg  depositibn  per  spur,  the 
result  of  the  semi-dormaut  spray,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  pest,  in  the  second  ‘and  third 
generations  from  known  investigations. 
Considering  defoliation  caused  by  the  pest 
■and  the  number  of  nymphs  per  spur  after 
the  semi-dormant  spray,  the  increase  was 
so  groat  by  the  end  of  the  season  the  re¬ 
sult  was  non-control.  Where  the  infesta¬ 
tion  was  below  nine-tenths  of  a  nymph 
per  spur  after  the  semi-dormant  spraviug 
the  result  was  con.sidered  a  controL  as 
neither  fruit  nor  foliage  was  seriously  in- 
jui-ed  from  the  pest. 

The  art  of  controlling  psylla  is  in  delay¬ 
ing  the  semi-dormant  spray  till  the  clus¬ 
ters  are  about  to  break  on  the  Kieffer 
and  until  they  have  broken  on  the  Bart¬ 
lett.  and  then  spray  with  the  lime-sulphur 
solution  a.s  stated  above.  All  the  spray 
must  be  directed  upward  to  the  under 
sides  of  the  fruit  spurs  and  small  branch¬ 
es.  and  an  abundance  of  material  used. 
Probably  there  is  no  better  way  for  the 
growers  of  a  county  to  obtain  uniform 
I’osults  than  through  information  as  given 
by  a  co-operative  spraying  service. 

I’rof.  hetzel  of  Cornell  University 
told  the  fruit  growers  how  to  control  ap¬ 
ple  scab.  He  said,  where  the  apph's  have 
been  affected  with  scab,  plow  under  the 
leaves,  which  contain  the  s!)ore  of  the 
scab,  early  in  Spring.  'These  spores,  if 
leaves  are  left,  .are  shot  out  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  warmth  and  moisture.  'The 
spores  lodge  in  the  buds  as  the  leaves  be¬ 
gin  to  unfold.  These  new  leaves  catch  the 
spores.  'Thorough  spraying  at  this  time, 
especially  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves 
with  lime-sulphur  or  Bordeaiix  mixture 
will  prevent  nearly  all  infection.  This 
must  be  done  in  addition  to  plowing  under 
leaves,  because  you  will  not  get  them  all 
under.  Dust  mixture  is  as  effective  as  a 
spray  mixture  in  controlling  scab. 

“Twenty  Years  of  Fertilizer  in  An  Ap¬ 
ple  Orchard’’  was  the  subji'ct  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  R.  D.  Anthony  of  State  Experi- 
immt  Station,  Oenevii.  His  geneiml  con¬ 
clusions  were  that  many  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  fruit  growers  do  not  now,  after 
exiieriments  made,  cunsider  it  profitable  to 
apply  fertilizer  to  mature  orchards,  but 
l)(“li('ve  it  is  advisable  to  aiiply  to  growing 
trees,  and  in  such  case.s,  usually  nitrate  of 
soda,  dried  blood  and  stable  manure.  In 
the  exiieriments  we  have  made,  heavy  ap¬ 
plications  of  these  matiu'ials  h.ave  not  in- 
<-re;ised  growth  as  inuch  as  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  phosphoi'ic  acid  and  potash.  We 
have  had  a  slight  increase  from  the  use 
of  complete  fertilizers,  and  to  our  own 
surprise,  nearly  as  good  results  when  the 
nitrogen  was  omitted,  and  only  i)hosphoidc 
acid  and  potash  were  used,  but  the  in¬ 
crease  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of 
fertilizers  at  present  prices. 

The  orchard  is  but  a  link  in  a  chain 
of  evidence  that  shows  a  similar  result  in 
New  York  orchards.  The  New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  iias  besm  conducting  ex¬ 
periments  for  years  in  most  jiarts  of  the 
Stiite.  Wo  had  no  profit.-ihle  returns 
fi'om  the  applications  'of  fertilizers,  other 
than  cover  crops,  to  mature  orchards. 

Prof.  M.  E.  R, arris,  on  “Bean  Dis¬ 
eases,”  said  Ijie  worst  disease  is  the  dry 
I'oot  rot.  It  is  not  disseminated  by  seed, 
but  may  be  by  manure  or  soil.  Rotation 
of  crops,  so  beans  are  jdanted  on  new  soil, 
is'  advised.  Shallow  cultivation  is  recom¬ 
mended.  Planting  of  resistant  be;ins 
when  we  have  them  is  also  advised.  One 
of  these  is  a  good  white  bush  beau.  Rust 
is  caused  by  fungus.  'The  only  control  we 
have  is  the  planting  of  seed  from  beans 
that  have  not  rusted.  We  have  also  good 
varieties  that  are  resistant  to  rust. 

Iteplies  to  Questions :  Spray  cherries 
to  j)revent  loss  of  foliage  after  midsummer 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  solution  of 
lime-suli)hur,  strength  1-40.  Spray  when 
shuck _  falls,  _  and  after  fruit  colors  and 
after  it  is  pickt'd.  Dusting  the  trees  has 
given  good  results. 

_  Where  there  is  no  scale.  Dr.  Parrott 
did  not  advise  the  dormant  spray  except 
under  sjiecial  conditions.  Some  varieties 
seem  immune  to  scale.  If  there  has  been 
scale  ill  a  vicinity,  spniy  varieties  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  sciile  with  dormant  lime-sul¬ 
phur  spray. 

Prof,  ('handler  said  tlmt  Bartlett  pears 
need  other  varieties  near  them  to  pol Ion¬ 
ize  them.  Most  varieties  of  fruit  set  bet¬ 
ter  wheu  diffcM-ent  varieties  are  in  the 
orchard.  Kieffer  will  pollinate  Bartlett 
pears.  Bees  in  a  pear  orchard  may  carry 
blight,  said  one  grower. 

The  tractor,  it  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion,  has  come  on  the  farm  to  .stay. 
They  are  satisfactory  and  a  good  proposi¬ 
tion  fur  the  farmer  doing  a  lai'ge  business, 
Traotor.s.  will  work  in  hot  weather  when 
horses  could  not  stand  the  heat.  w.  ir.  j. 


Huber 


Do  MoreWferk  with  Less  Men 
and  Less  Horses 

Less  men  ancT  less  horses  are  available  for  the  farm  than 
ever  before.  Wages  for  farm  help  and  feed  for  farm 
horses  are  the  highest  in  all  time.  Yet  the  farmer  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  more  food  than  ever  before. 


Doing  the  Impossible”  is  easy  for  the  Huber  Light  Four. 
Does  the  work  of  4  men  and  12  horses.  Plows  an  acre  an 
hour.  Light — works  on  a  seed-bed  without  packing  the 


ground.  Strong — runs  all 
hauls  loads  and  multiplies  the 
production  of  your  men  in  most 
places  where  horses  are  now 
needed.  Economical — saves 
money  In  every  farm  operation 
requiring  power. 

“Doing  the  Impossible”  la  a 
Huber  folder  that  tells  how  to 
do  more  work  with  less  mca 
and  less  horses.  It  is  free  oa 
request.  Send  for  it. 

The  Huber  Mfg.  Co. 

424  Center  St.,  Marion,  Ohio 


farm  machinery,  pulls  stumps, 


In  the  B.OOO  pound  class.  12  ii.v.i 
dmu-bar,  2S  h.  p.  at  the  belt.  4-Ciilinder 
Waukesha  Motor.  Iluatt  Rolle.r  Bearinga. 
Bums  gasoline,  kerosene  or  distillate. 
Easily  pulls  three  H-lnch  bottoms  set  a 
inches  deep.  Center  draft.  Boad  speed 
to  i  miles  pir  hour. 


A  Pedigreed 

Thoroughbred 

Writ6  delivered 
price  and  FREE 
CATALOG 


WOODSBORO  LIME  SPREADER  CO 

Dept.  0.60,  Baltimore,  Md, 


Eleven  Years  of  continuous  development 

Each  year  .an  extra  feature.  It’s  a  record 
wc  :ire  proud  of.  Almost  any  spreader 
looks  well,  runs  well,  wheu  new.  But.  you 
want  a  spreader  that  will  run  well  for  years 
to  come,  not  for  a  year  or  so.  and  that  is 
just  what  you  net  in  THE  EKEDEKICK. 
COUNTY  SFKEADEK. 

A  Spreader  that  will  work  for 
you  with  ea.se  and  if  niven  pro¬ 
per  care  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Mo»t  of  nil  you  will  liketho  pnt- 
eiiled  features  found  e.xchi.sively  on 
the  Frcdoplek  County  Spreailer, 
Tliey  are  the  big-eest  money  uikI 
labor  savers  to  be  found  on  any 
machine 

The  priee  Is  siirprlslnjrly  low. 
No  freight  topny.  Ordertoduy, 

and  save  the  money  you  aro  now 
throwiiii;  away.  jtetfer  net. 
oaiek.  You  can  save  money  on  a 
si'i  eader  if  yon  order  now,  before 
the  ijrice  advances. 
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i  quick  climb — then  a  plunge— a  si 
quick  reverse  turn — can  you  con¬ 
ceive  of  anything  standing  such 
strains? 

Yet  each  plug  must  deliver  an  in¬ 
dependent  spark  every  sixteenth 
part  of  a  second  and  every  spark 
must  come  on  the  instant  and  fire 
every  charge  in  every  cylinder  every 
time. 

That  dependability  to  which  one 
may  safely  entrust  life  and  limb  if 
need  be,  is  inherent  in  Champion- 
Toledo  Spark  Plugs. 

When  you  buy  spark  plugs  see 
that  the  name  “Champion”  is  on 
the  porcelain,  not  merely  on  the 
box. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co., 


Champion 
Aeroplane  Plus 

Toledo,  Ohio 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“Kaiser  Bill” 

The  Other  Half. — Here  we  have  an¬ 
other  snowstorm  !  As  I  look  out  across 
the  hills  the  air  is  thick  with  snow,  and 
the  trees  are  loaded  with  white.  There 
is  no  wind.  It  is  one  of  those  silent, 
Steadfast  storms  which  somehow  remind 
you  of  quiet,  relentless  fate.  When  the 
wind  roars  and  drives  the  snow  you  con¬ 
sider  the  spirit  of  anger  which  in  due 
time  will  exhaust  itself  and  quiet  down. 
There  is  more  terror  in  this  calm,  slow, 
steady,  sifting  snow  because  it  seems  like 
some  determined  purpose  which  cannot 
he  diverted.  You  must  just  stand  and 
take  't  until  fate  is  satisfied  !  That  is 
the  way  it  seems  to  thousands  of  our 
friends  today — shut  in  among  the  hills  or 
in  lonely  places,  far  from  human  com¬ 
panionship.  One  of  onr  hoys  has  been 
trying  to  express  his  feelings  by  draw¬ 
ing  on  the  blackboard  what  he  has 
labelled  “Kaiser  Bill.”  It  is  supposed  to 
represent  a  noted  character  who,  the 
older  boy,  who  has  read  something  of 
history,  hopes  will  soon  be  known  as 
Ceneral  William  Ilohenzollern.  The 
little  artist  has  pictured  a  man  with  a 
tremendous  nose  and  a  very  feeble  chin. 

I  think  I  Avill  have  this  ])ictnre  photo¬ 
graphed  a  little  later.  It  might  make  a 
good  text  for  a  talk  on  what  one  half  of 
the  world  thinks  of  the  other  half  and 
the  evil  effect  of  this  thinking! 

Doctored  Differences. — That  is  what’- 
I  would  call  some  of  the  ideas  which 
people  have  of  their  fellows  when  viewed 
thi-ough  the  eyes  of  i)rejudice  or  mi.sin- 
formatiou.  My  hoy  knows  nothing  about 
the  Kaiser  except  what  he  has  read  or 
.seen  in  pictures.  Now  I  get  the  idea 
from  Gerard’s  hook  that  if  you  could 
come  to  know  the  Kaiser  as  a  man  you 
would  find  him  a  “pretty  good  fellow” 
and  not  at  all  the  terrible  wretch  Avhich 
some  of  us  have  been  led  to  think  him. 
lie  might  recognize  the  picture  which 
my  boy  has  drawn,  and  I  rather  think 
h(‘  would  smile  at  it.  For  in  these  rude 
chalk  marks  the  boy  has  put  what  I  call 
tlie  “doctored  differences”  which  have 
done  so  much  to  hold  hack  human  prog¬ 
ress  by  holding  jn'oplo  ai)art.  I  have  no 
doubt  many  German  hoys  are  making  pic¬ 
tures  of  President  Wilson  which  would 
make  “Kaiser  Bill”  resemble  an  angel. 
There  have  always  been  differences  of 
race,  occupation,  point  of  view,  religion 
and  so  on.  hut  if  you  leave  them  free  and 
healthy  they  are  not  dangerous.  It  is 
when  they  are  “cloctoi’ed”  or  warped  by 
prejudice,  ignorance  or  envy  that  they 
begin  to  gnaw  into  social  life  and  upset 
conditions. 

Wrong  Pictt'res. — For  example,  right 
in  thousands  of  homes  today  men  and 
women  are  making  mental  pictures  of 
“the  other  half”  that  are  just  as  amusing 
and  untrue  to  life  a.s  my  boy’s  ridiculous 
picture  of  the  Kaiser.  I  talk  with  fann¬ 
ers  who  actually  think  that  all  who  live 
or  work  in  the  city  have  an  easy  and 
pleasant  time  without  much  worry,  earm 
ing  big  wages  and  not  obliged  to  endure 
privations  or  make  sacrifices.  Then  .1 
can  easily  find  you  many  toAra  and  city 
people  who  really  think  farmers  are  all 
getting. rich  and  living  like  lords.  I.ast 
week  I  was  in  Bochester,  N.  ^ ..  cud 
ordered  dinner  at  a  well-known  hotel.  I 
wanted  a  baked  potato  and  I  will  ci  ii- 
fess  that  I  ordered  it  without  looking  at 
the  price.  They  charged  me  20  cents 
for  that  one  potato.  I  figured  that  a 
hnshel  would  contain  about  75  such  po¬ 
tatoes — which  means  .$151  A  city  man 
said  this  was  complete  evidence  that 
fanners  are  getting  rich.  Now  without 
realizing  it  when  the  city  man  talks  this 
way  and  when  the  farmer  says  the  city 
man  has  no  troubles,  they  are  both  draw¬ 
ing  pictures  no  more  true  to  life  than  my 
boy’s  arthstic  effort  at  “Kaiser  Bill”  and 
it  is  all  an  unpayable  hill  against  the 
peace  and  progress  of  this  country. 

Commuter  Life.  —  We  are  reading 
much  now  about  the  day’s  Avork  on 
farm.  It  represents  long  and  continuous 
toil,  but  “there  are  others.”  Thei’e  are 
more  than  half  a  million  commuters 
.among  them  living  in  New  York  who  can 
also  tell  a  tale.  Imagine  an  army  of 
men  and  women  about  as  large  as  the 
fombiiied  population  of  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire  traveling  each  day  from 
25  to  75  miles  back  and  forth  from  their 


work  !  Some  of  these  people  live  in  sub¬ 
urban  towns — others  have  bought  farms 
which  they  are  trying  to  pay  for.  Having 
lived  the  life  for  year.s,  I  can  tell  all 
about  it.  This  Winter  a  typical  “day” 
Avill  be  about  as  follows:  A’ou  get  up 
before  .six  and  try  to  do  a  little  work 
on  the  place  before  breakfast.  Then  you 
must  walk  if  you  cannot  get  a  chance  to 
ride  from  one  to  two  miles  to  the  sta¬ 
tion.  During  the  big  storms  we  often 
hitch  up  Tom  and  Broker  to  the  big  sled 
and  pick  up  a  dozen  or  more  commuters 
along  the  road.  A  train  whirls  us  to  the 
Hudson  Biver  and  we  must  dive  under  it 
through  the  tunnel  or  cross  on  the  ferry. 
The  clay  in  the  city  is  rn^bed  and  jammed 
with  work.  Very  few  farmers  are  driven 
as  hard-  or  as  steadily  through  these 
Winter  days  as  are  the  commuters. 
Trains  are  delayed,  the  cars  are  cold  and 
cheerless  and  many  a  night  it  is  half 
past  .seven  or .  eight  before  the  tired 
worker  gets  home.  I  could  give  you  some 
of  my  own  days  this  Winter  which  would 
show  up  very  well  beside  a  dairyman’s 
job.  The  commuter  has  to  keep  going. 
No  matte  r  what  the  weather  may  be,  no 
matter  how  he  feels,  the  lash  of  a  relent¬ 
less  business  is  over  him  and  he  must 
move  on  like  a  soldier. 

Think:  It  Ovfji. — I  do  not  tell  about 
this  in  any  attempt  to  belittle  the  hard 
features  of  farm  life.  I  know  both  sides 
and  I  feel  that  they  are  both  made  harder 
and  more  unsatisfactory  through  a  fail¬ 
ure  to  understand.  Some  of  these  com¬ 
muters  are  also  farmers  in  a  small  way 


and  they  realize  the  situation,  but  many 
of  them  if  called  upon  to  di-aw  a  picture 
of  a  farmer  would  make  my  boy’s  pic¬ 
ture  seem  like  a  work  of  art.  For  they 
are  taught  by  reading  and  conversation 
that  much  of  the  high  cost  of  living  is 
due  to  the  greed  of  farmers!  They  read 
this  in  their  daily  papers  and  in  time 
come  to  believe  it.  And  the  farmer,  some 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  gets  an  idea  that 
these  hard  worked  and  usually  underpaid 
commuters  are  dudes  or  weaklings  or 
even  parasites  living  upon  a  useless  sys¬ 
tem  of  distribution.  Thus  two  honest  and 
useful  men,  each  working  hard  and  put¬ 
ting  in  a  painful  and  laborious  day,  are 
each,  drawing  mental  pictures  of  the 
other  and  marking  them  “Kaiser  Bill.” 

The  Obstacle. — ^The  storm  is  increas¬ 
ing  and  it  looks  like  a  foot  more  of  snow. 
Back  in  the  country  men  are  toiling 
through  the  .snowdrifts  -with  loads  of 
milk  which  tomorrow  will  be  sold  in  the 
city.  In  the  town  men  and  women  are 
going  over  their  bills  and  scolding  at  that 
farmer  toiling  through  the  snow  because 
milk  costs  them  16  cents  or  more.  Each 
represents  “Kaiser  Bill”  to  the  other  be¬ 
cause  there  is  an  obstacle  between  them 
and  they  cannot  understand.  The  other 
children  come  and  try  their  hands  at  the 
picture  and  each  one  puts  more  prejudice 
and  ridicule  into  it,  because  they  have 
read  and  heard  only  the  evil  about  the 
German  Fmperor.  This  is  the  spirit  of 
war — a  necessary  spirit  when  a  certain 
political  doctrine  must  live  or  die.  But 
in  the  great  social  problem  now  working 


out  in  this  country  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  plain  working  people  in  town 
and  in  country  should  be  making  faces  at 
each  other  or  drawing  mental  pictures 
of  “Kaiser  Bill.”  It  seems  to  me  that 
certain  politicians  and  special  interests 
are  encouraging  this  “doctored  differ¬ 
ence”  and  that  our  people  are  falling  into 
the  trap.  This  snow  is  falling  upon 
thousands  of  homes  in  city  or  in  lonely 
valley  alike.  It  brings  its  blessings  and 
its  troubles  to  all.  No  matter  where  they 
may  live,  men  and  women  of  plain,  com¬ 
mon  life  have  hopes  and  ambitions  in 
common.  The  habits  and  prejudices  of 
society  may  put  a  thiu  veneer  of  varnish 
on  some  of  us  but  the  essential  needs 
and  aims  of  human  nature  are  alike.  Oh, 
how  I  wish  that  Avhen  this  cruel  Winter 
finally  ends  and  the  snow  melts  it  could 
wash  off  all  the  meanness  and  poverty 
of  life  and  let  us  see  each  other — not  as 
“Kaiser  Bill”  but  as  men  and  women  who 
work  and  endure  and  have  needs  and 
hopes  in  common. 

An  Invitation. — But  there  is  one 
place  where  we  could  all  get  together,  I 
am  sure — the  dinner  table.  The  daughter 
has  just  ’phoned  from  the  city  that  she 
is  coming  out  a  little  later  with  the  baby. 
I  shall  have  to  tell  you  about  that  baby 
some  day,  for  many  a  country  woman  has 
been  longing  through  this  hard  Winter 
for  some  little  child  companion !  We  are 
having  something  of  a  procession  of  little 
children  passing  through  our  home.  But 
dinner  seems  to  he  ready.  The  little  girls 
have  been  sick  but  now  they  are  up  and 


as  little  invalids  are  privileged  to  sit 
and  read.  One  is  deep  in  a  book  of  fairy 
tales  while  the  other  is  reading  “The 
Adventures  of  Bunny  Boy,”  Cherry-top 
seems  to  regard  this  as  a  sort  of  “Kaiser 
Bill”  of  animal  life  and  he  is  traveling 
with  “Bed  Fox”  through  the  Canadian 
forest.  But  come  on  and  draw  up  to  the 
table.  It’s  another  piece  of  roast  pork — 
a  shoulder  from  Justinian  Jersey,  a  full 
brother  of  Jeremiah.  Oh,  Ave  do  have 
something  beside  pork  now  and  then,  but 
this  happens  to  be  our  pork  day,  I 
would  like  to  have  j'ou  and  a  few  com¬ 
muters  line  up  with  us.  You  would  have 
potato  and  turnip  and  hominy  and  a  good 
cut  from  that  shoulder.  Then  you  would 
all  put  a  shoulder  to  the  obstacle  which 
stands  between  town  and  country  and 
push  it  down.  And  a  few  jars  of  Crosby 
peaches  will  go  well  to  put  the  arm  of 
good  nature  on  that  shoulder.  Come 
along — no  excuses  accepted.  Why,  we 
shall  all  feel  so  much  better  that  after 
dinner  the  boy  will  draw  another  picture 
of  “Kaiser  Bill.”  That  nose  will  be 
smaller,  the  chin  finner  and  there  will 
be  lines  of  good  nature  in  the  face.  Come 
•  ir.  w.  c. 
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Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  re 
ports  one  Southern  experiment  with  the 
peelings  which  is  not  encouraging : 

“In  this  experiment,  the  peelings  from 
nine  varieties  of  potatoes  were  plantec 
and  grown  through  the  entire  season. 
Three  varieties  produced  no  marketable 
potatoes,  while  the  others  produced  from 
11  to  2(  bushels  of  marketable  tubers  per 
acre.  Such  results  are  not  encouraging 
to  those  economists  w'ho  hope  to  grow  next 
year’s  potato  crop  by  planting  the  peelings 
from  our  present  supply.  Under  norma 
conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  labor  the 
planting  of  potato  peelings  for  seed  could 
be  expected  to  yield  but  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  returns.” 


Til 


Large  Nursery  Trees  for  Planting 

IV'hat  do  you  think  of  nursery  trees 
four  years  old  or  older  for  commercial 
planting?  Would  you  buy  them?  j.  k. 

I  have  had  some  experience  with  three 
and  four-year-old  nursery  trees,  and  as 
I  look  at  the  matter  now,  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  such  trees  as  a  gift  and  plant  them 
in  an  orchard  for  my  own  use  if  I  could 
buy  two  or  three-year-old  trees,  strong 
and  thrifty,  of  the  same  variety,  at  any¬ 
thing  like  a  reasonable  price.  The  older 
trees  are  much  harder  to  get  started  ;  the 
tops  do  not  start  off  in  good,  thrifty 
shape  as  do  the  younger  trees,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  shape  the  tops  as  we 
would  like  to  have  them.  Moreover,  the 
heavier  roots  on  these  large  trees  are  al¬ 
ways  torn  and  broken  more,  and  we  find 
in  later  years  more  root  troubles  on  such 
trees.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  question 
in  my  mind  about  this  matter,  p.  j.  Tyson. 

Pennsylvania. 

Personally  I  think  if  a  farmer  could 
get  those  trees  given  to  him,  and  he 
could  buy  one  and  two-year-old  trees  at 
15  to  20  cents  apiece,  that  the  younger 
trees  would  be  preferable,  and  the 
cheapest  in  the  end.  That  yearling 

trees  seem  to  do  the  best  has  been  my 
observation.  I  have  set  out  two-year-old 
trees  and  yearling  trees  side  by  side,  and 
in  about  three  years  the  yearlings  looked 
the  best.  I  never  have  set  any  old  trees 
excepting  some  Kieffer  pears.  They 

seem  to  live  just  as  well  as  the  younger 
trees,  but  their  heads  were  too  high, 
and  they  were  not  as  good  shape,  and  I 
have  always  been  sorry  I  did  not  refuse 
them  or  throw  them  away  and  set 
younger  trees.  w.  p.  kogers. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

One  of  my  best  orchards  was  made  from 
three-year-old  trees.  I  had  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  such  heads  as  I  wanted, 
but  I  was  at  that  time  less  experienced 
and  afraid  to  cut.  Some  mistakes  were 
made  from  which  we  have  since  suffered 
by  an  occasional  splitting  down  of  the 
"trunk  in  two  or  thi’ee  parts  from  a  heavy 
load  of  fruit.  Two  others  of  my  “best” 
orchards  were  started  with  one-year  trees, 
and  I  am  having  no  such  troubles.  In 
these  days  I  would  rather  take  a  chance 
with  a  younger  tree  than  one  of  four 
years.  I  have  planted  large  trees  occas¬ 
ionally  as  fillers,  and  it  usually  takes  a 
year  or  two  for  them  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  and  start  growing  well.  It  looks 
like  time  lost  while  a  tree  of  less  age 
under  similar  conditions  is  making  good. 
The  objections  are  more  freight  to  pay, 
more  difficult  to  handle  and  train,  more 
expensive  to  plant — nearly  twice  as  much 
digging,  slower’  to  start.  The  advantages 
I  do  not  see.  I  would  rather  pay  more 
money  for  trees  of  one  and  two  years,  and 
am  sure  would  have  better  satisfaction. 
Butchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  s.  teator. 


Plant  Setting  Machinery 

Replying  to  F.  A.  B.’s  request  for  in 
formation  about  cabbage  setting  ma¬ 
chines,  page  70,  will  say  that  if  soil  does 
not  contain  large  stones  these  machines 
w'ork  to  perfection.  There  are  a  number 
of  different  machines  on  the  market,  but 
any  one  of  them  can  be  bought  with  or 
without  fertilizer  attachment.  There  can 
be  no  objection  to  weight,  as  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  itself  weighs  only  about  450 
pounds.  Charged  with  water,  and  w’ith 
three  men  averaging  150  pounds,  it  would 
not  weigh  over  1,32.5  pounds,  and  an 
average  team  will  take  it  anywhere,  with 
no  more  effort  than  a  two-horse  cultiva¬ 
tor.  Furthermore,  two  boys  of  14  years 
of  age  will  set  just  as  many  plants  as 
two  men  would  set,  thereby  reducing 
weight  somewhat. 

The  number  of  plants  that  can  be  set 
in  a  given  time  depends  on  speed  of 
team,  distance  between  plants  and  pro¬ 
ficiency  of  the  men  who  drop  the  plants. 
Mlien  spacing  about  30  inches  teams 
may  walk  briskly,  but  in  setting  to  a 
less  distance  team  may  not  walk  so  fast. 
The  machine  gives  each  plant  a  dash  of 
water  automatically,  and  the  amount  of 
water  may  be  regulated.  In  this  section 
pressure  wheels  are  preferred  to  shoes, 
for  the  actual  tamping  of  the  soil  around 
the  roots.  Check-rowing  seems  to  be  a 
thing  of  the  past  for  all  crops  here,  as 
with  the  improved  implements  for  culti¬ 
vation  this  does  not  seem  necessary,  and 
early  market  cabbage  is  generally  set  so 
close  that  horse  cultivation  is  only  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  direction  of  the  rows. 

Pcnna.  iiarold  a.  breisch. 


Teacher  of  Geography  class :  “John- 
ny,  how  i.s  the  world  divided?”  .Tohnny  : 
“Nobody  will  know  until  the  European 
war  is  over.” — Boston  Post. 


Potato  Peelings  for  Seed 

Last  year  a  number  of  people  advised 
using  potato  peelings  to  overcome  the  high 
Cost  of  potato  seed.  A  few  of  our  readers 
reported  fair  success  with  such  seed,  but 
we  imagine  they  cut  off  a  generous  slice 
o  peel,  ’  Now  Prof.  Earl  Jones  of  the 


tour  cx)infbrtabk 
healthjt  well-to-do 
i)ci^Dor  uses 

INSTANT 

POSTUM 

instead  or coffee. 

Ever  ask  him  the 
■  reason  ? 

Mi||ht  be  worth 
whilc-especially 
if  you  are  one  of 
those  with  whom 
coffee  doesiit  agree. 

"There's  a  Reaisoa” 


Haul  A  Load 
Each  Way 

Crops  must  be  hauled 
to  town,  and  fertilizer 
must  be  hauled  home^ 

Why  Not 

Combine  the  Trips? 

When  you 
ta^e 
a  load 
to  town 

Plan  to  haul  a  load  of 

SPRING 
FERTILIZER 


Play  safe  and  get 
your  fertilizer  stored 
in  your  own  barn. 

War  conditions  have  de¬ 
creased  the  supply  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  increased  the 
demand.  Late  orderers 
may  be  disappointed. 

Co-operate  With  Your  Dealer 

Few  dealers  have  sufficient  storage 
space  to  carry  large  fertilizer  stocks 
on  hand.  Shipments  in  less  than 
capacity  car  loads — 40  to  50  tons 
— are  discouraged — even  refused. 

Co-operate  with  your  dealer — place 
your  order  now — enable  him  to 
combine  orders  and  make  up  a 
full  car  load.  hen  your  car 
arrives  haul  as  soon  as  possible — 
on  one  of  your  return  trips.  Take 
part  of  the  fertilizer  directly  from 
the  car  if  you  can.  Hasten  unload¬ 
ing — freeze  car  for  other  uses. 

Order  Spring  Fertilizer  NOW 

Make  certain  of  your  supply  and  at 
the  same  time  do  your  part  toward 
relieving  railroad  congestion. 

Send  for  Uleralure  to  Dept,  19 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 
National  Fertilizer  Association 

The  Monier  Bldt. 
Baltimore 


Postal  Telecraph  Bids. 
Chicago 


The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Go. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Office  and  Factory,  Portland,  Connecticut 
Dept.  A 


BOOKS  on  all  subiects  of  farming  by  leading  \ 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New-  , 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York  > 


TANDAR 


SPRAY  PUMP 


D 


,,Jhe  UnbersalSprarer  with  a  Hundred  Uiej 

Gives  a  lifetime 
of  good  service 

Every  Standard 
Spray  Pump  carries 
an  absolute  guaran¬ 
tee  for  five  years. 
B  ut  its  si  m  pie  mech¬ 
anism  insures  a  life¬ 
time  of  service. 

Light,  strong,  built 
to  last,  the  Stand¬ 
ard  has  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  backing  of 
more  than  150,000 
users.  It  is  so  sturdy 

- _ - that  no  spraying 

liquid  can  cause  it  to  work  improperly. Every 
part  is  of  brass.  Nothing  to  break  or  rust. 

Sprays  the  highest  trees  from  the  ground. 
With  knapsack  attachment,  (furnished  at 
slight  additional  cost)  it  sprays  low  growing 
crops  as  fast  as  you  can  walk.  Good  for 
wnitewashing,  disinfecting  pens  and  spray¬ 
ing  stock. 

Sold  by  the  better  class  of  hardware  dealers 
and  seedsmen.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  it, 
we  will  sell  you  direct. 

Price  $4.00  prepaid 
(West  of  Denver  is.oo) 

Write  today  for 
special  offer  and 
catalog  M. 


The  STANDARD 
STAMPING  CO. 

953  Main  St. 

Huntington, W.VaJ 


Yours! 


As  1 


A  50-gallon  barrel 
of  Seal e  cide  to 
any  one  who  will 
suggest  a  fairer 
guarantee  than 
that  given  below. 

“SCALECIDE” 

1  proofofour  confidence  and  to  strength¬ 
en  yours,  we  will  make  the  following 
proposition  to  any  fruitgrower  of  average 
hpnesty  and  veracity; 

Divide  your  orchard  in  half,  no  matter  how  large 
or  small.  Spray  one-half  with  “SCALECIDE”. 
and  the  other  with  Lime-Sulfur  for  three  years, 
everything  else  being  equal.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  three  disinterested  fruit  growers  say  that 
the  part  sprayed  with  “SCALECIDE”  is  not  in 
every  way  better  than  that  sprayed  with  Lime- 
Sulfur,  we  will  return  you  the  money  you  paid 
US  for  the  “SCALECIDE”. 

Send  for  new  free  booklet. 

“Profits  in  f^ll  Spraying". 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M’fg  Chemists 
50  Church  St.  Dept.  N  New  York 


Hamilton  Made 


SPRAYING  HOSD 


i  “The  Standard  OF  Amebica” 

will  spray  your  trees  for  several  years 
at  one  cost.  A  trial  will  convince  you. 

V2"  PERFECT  Spray  hose  in  50-ft.  lengths 
coupled.  6-ply. 

1/2"  STERLINGWORTH  reel  spray  hose 
m  500-ft.  lengths. 

Either  kind  stands  600- Ib.  test. 

For  any  power  or  hand  sprayer. 

$15.00  for  100  feet. 

E.xpres3  prepaid  Immediate  shipment 

HAMILTON  RUBBER  MFC.  COMPANY 

204  Meade  Street  Trenlon,  N.  J. 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors.  making  Uiem  self-oil-^’ 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motors 
keeps  in  the  oil  and! 
keeps  out  dust  andl 
rain.The  Splash 

System  constantly^^^^^^ ^ 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre-^ 
venting  wear  and  enabling  th^ 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breezed  J 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year,  — 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Eng  ines.  Pumps.  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 


SPRAY 


I’VMu^uAoeir 


Has  OM  famous  2  H.P.  LEADER  engine.  Cylinder  Head,  Valves  and  Cylinder 
rully  Water  Jacketed.  Engine  runs  continuously  without  stopping  to  cool.  Can 
be  used  for  other  power  purposes.  '  d 

AUTOMATIC  AGITATION  of  liquid.  Suction 
Strainer  is  brushed  clean.  ' 

Write  for  1918  FREE  catalog  of  Spraying  Machines 
FOR  EVERY  NEED. 

Ten  cents  brings  our  handsome  94-page  book 
“  The  Whij  and  How  of  Orchard  Success.” 

Always  insist  on  the  OSPRAYMO  trade  mark 
Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.Y. 
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23,  B  UfeAL  NEW-YORKER 

1  «  jranized  everywhere.  Do  not  let  this  movement  stop. 

.1  he  XVlir3,l  i\ICW"  I  OrKCr  Every  ounce  of  work  and  influence  will  be  nee<led 

to  repeal  this  law,  and  the  organization  must  be 
kept  up  for  further  w’ork.  This  law  was  “put  over" 
last  year  by  just  two  votes  in  the  Assembly,  because 
country  people  did  not  realize  wdiat  was  being  done. 
Tliat  makes  our  present  work  doubly  hard,  but  we 
must  stand  up  to  it  and  keep  our  organization. 


TUB  BVSIXES8  FARMER’S  PAPER 

A  NrIIoiirI  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home* 

Established  isco _ 

Fiibllofaed  wrrVlj  by  the  Roral  I’nblisbinr  CompBnj.  333  We,t  80th  Street.  Vork 
Herbert  W.  Colun'GWOOD,  PreMdeiit  and  Kditor. 

JoHV  j.  DiiJLO.v,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm  F  Dileos  Secretary.  Mr.s.  E.  T.  Kovle,  Associate  Editor. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  ;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.0t,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
810  marks,  or  10!*  francs.  Remit  in  inonc.T  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Jtatter. 

Advertising  rates.  To  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  Refeiences  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  mu.st  accompany  tran.sient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  iHjlieve  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  u.se  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  su.stained  by  ti-usting  any  deliberate  swindler,  jiTespon- 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publlcl.v  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adju.st  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
I'esponsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  wifnngly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Kurai,  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

A  lifuring  on  fhc  hill  to  repeal  the  present  sehool 
law  will  he  held  in  the  Assemhlg  Chamher  at  Al- 
hanij  on  Wedncsdat/,  Feh.  27.  The  former  hear¬ 
ing  teas  post poned  heeatise  the  date  conflicted  with 
the  State  Grange  meeting.  The  '^physical  director" 
bill  witl  he  debated  at  the  same  time.  The  State 
Capitol  should  he  crowded  with  country  people  at 
this  hearing. 

L.\.ST  ycai'  some  50  fjinuei’S  iii  Suffolk  Co., 
X.  Y.,  iiiider  the  auspices  of  the  County  Farm 
liureau  grew  nejirly  12, (XK)  bushels  of  Luce's  Fa¬ 
vorite  corn.  This  variety  is  in  great  deinand  as  a 
•silage  com  in  Central  and  Northern  New  York.  It 
matures  Avell  on  Long  Lsland,  and  the  seed  this 
year  is  high-clas.s  and  stands  the  test.  Now  the 
Dairymen's  League  has  taken  an  option  on  the 
entire  lot  of  seed.  The  growers  are  paid  .$4.22i/^ 
per  bushel  for  certilied  seed  f.  o.  b.  This  includes 
35  cents  for  shelling,  grading,  sacking  and  deliv¬ 
ering.  This  deal  opens  a  new  business  for  Long 
Island  and  the  rest  of  the  State.  The  seed  can 
be  produced  Avith  certainty  on  the  Island,  Avhile 
it  is  not  sure  in  the  North.  Thus  those  Northern 
dairymen  are  enabled  to  obtain  a  sure  quality  of 
seed,  Avhile  the  Long  Island  farmers  are  given  a 
p.ew  industry.  The  Dairymen’s  T.eague  and  the 
FarmBureau  bring  these  separated  farmers  together. 

SFVEILVL  promoters  are  trying  to  got  small 
holders  of  Liberty  bonds  to  turn  these  gilt-edged 
securities  over  to  them  in  exchange  for  stock  in 
some  new  and  untried  scheme.  Of  course  there  is  a 
line  prospectus  and  great  promises  of  large  interest, 
but  when  you  give  up  your  solid  Liberty  bonds  you 
get  in  exchange  some  doubtful,  undeveloped  scheme 
that  a  real  business  man  never  would  touch.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to .  give  up  these  bonds.  Our  chief 
reason  for  taking  them  is  that  we  must  get  back 
of  the  Government  and  take  our  place  in  line. 

Bullets  for  the  Boy. 

Bonds  for  Father. 

Biscuits  for  Mother. 

Keep  hold  of  your  Liberty  bonds  and  take  more 
cf  them  if.  j'ou  can.  Do  not  let  any  itromotei  take 
liberties  Avith  them’. 

❖ 

"When  are  you  going  to  resign r 

T'jAT  question  is  addressed  to  Charles  H.  Betts, 
secretary  of  the  New  York  lood  Commi.ssion. 
If  any  authority  for  asking  such  a  question  is  de¬ 
manded  Ave  refer  to  the  resolution  printed  on  this 
page.  Mr.  Betts  has  never  done  anything  to  justify 
his  appointment  on  a  Food  Commission,  unless  it  is 
the  intention  to  make  such  commissions  a  political 
machine.  Why  is  he  there?  When  is  he  going  to 
resign? 


Till!  Ncav  York  school  law  came  up  for  discussion 
at  the  WesteiTi  NeAV  York  Ilorticultui'al  meet¬ 
ing  at  Rochester.  Both  sides  Avere  given  a  fair  hear¬ 
ing,  in  a  resolution  demanding  the  repeal  of  the 
hiAV.  After  a  long  debate  scarcely  20  voted  for  the 
present  laAA’,  AA'hile  more  than  300  a  oted  against  it. 
No  moi-e  intelligent  or  patriotic  body  of  Ncav  York 
farmers  could  be  .got  together,  and  the  verdict  is 
the  same  in  practically  every  gathering  of  country 
people.  In  our  OAvn  correspondence  Ave  have  during 
the  past  AA’eek  received  in  letters  and  petitions  at 
least  2,000  names  of  people  opposed  to  the  laAV.  On 
the  other  hand,  six  men  have  AA'ritten  in  favor  of 
it_four  of  them  with  long  articles  which  Avould  fill 
a  page  or  more  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  sentiment  of 
country  i)eople  is  so  clearly  and  emphatically  against 
this  laAV  that  no  one  will  claim  that  it  could  ever  be 
propeidy  enforced  or  made  efiicient.  It  must  be  re¬ 
pealed.  Then  we  can  all  consider  what  Is  best  for 
rural  conditions.  Patrons’  Leagues  are  being  oi- 


ON  Wednesday,  Fel)ruary  20,  a  great  mass  meet¬ 
ing  of  farmers  Avill  be  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
It  Avill  be  in  charge  of  the  Ncav  York  Federation  of 
Agriculture,  and  there  should  be  at  least  2,500  farm¬ 
ers  present.  There  are  great  things  to  be  done.  Taa’O 
of  the  objects  in  calling  this  convention  are  the  fol- 
loAving : 

To  convey  to  the  Governor,  Legislature  and  the  public 
the  fact  that  farmers  are  taking  these  steps  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  the  maximum  outpiit  from  the^farms. 

To  announce  publicly  and  collectively  that  New  York 
farmers  are  capable  of  managing  their  own  business. 
They  knoAV  more  about  it  than  anyone  else,  and  from 
now  on  intend  to  run  it.  to  the  end  that  they  may  do 
their  right  share  in  winning  the  Avar. 

Noav  these  things  have  never  been  properly  done 
before  because  farmers  haA'e  never  been  able  to  get 
together  and  make  a  united  protest  right  in  their 
oAA'n  language.  The  politicians  haA’e  li.stened  to  their 
representatives  but  have  never  seemed  to  believe 
that  the  real  farmers  of  the  State  meant  business. 
'I'his  meeting  at  Syracuse  must  shoio  them  that  the 
time  has  gone  by  for  fooling  and  fussing.  The 
farmers  knoAV  AA’hat  they  Avant,  and  they  are  out  for 
it.  There  must  be  a  big  meeting  at  Syracuse.  You 
are  needed. 

* 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Ncav  York 
Iborticultural  Society  in  Roche.ster  last  week 
the  following  resolution  Avas  unanimously  adopted. 
In  many  cases  a  “resolution”  does  not  mean  much — • 
it  ju.st  repi-esents  divided  responsibility  for  a  com¬ 
pany  of  men.  In  this  case,  hoAvever,  the  resolution 
actually  resolves  and  is  the  most  forcil)le  and  em¬ 
phatic  public  statement  ever  made  by  a  body  of  Noav 
York  farmers.  They  mean  every  Avord  of  it,  and 
Avill  back  it  up  to  the  limit.  Ten  years  ago  .such  a 
resolution  never  Avould  have  been  offered.  Today 
it  represents  the  exact  AieAvs  of  the.se  farmers: 


Whereas,  In  February,  1917,  Governor  Charles  S. 
Whitman  asked  the  aid  of  the  representatives  of  the 
agricultural  organization.s  of  the  State  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  such  legislation  as  was  deemed  necessary  to 
take  the  administration  of  the  New  York  State  ■Dex)jlrt- 
ment  of  Agriculture  out  of  politics,  and 

Whereas,  These  representatives  gave  their  support  to 
the  passage  of  the  bill  known  as  the  Farms  and  Markets 
Council  Bill  of  1917,  and 

AVhereas,  Governor  Whitman  stated  that  he  Avould 
look  to  the  agricultural  organizations  of  the  State  of 
New  York  to  designate  the  men  who  should  be  appoint¬ 
ed  to  represent  agriculture  on  this  Council,  and  , 
Whereas,  Senator  Elon  R.  Brown,  as  president  pro 
tern  of  the  Senate,  also  promised  this  same  body  of  agri¬ 
cultural  repre.sentatives  his  support  in  the  passage  of 
such  bill  and  did  aid  in  its  passage,  and 

Whereas,  Governor  Whitman  has  not  consulted  such 
agricultural  organizations  in  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  members  of  the  Farms  and  Markets  Council,  but  has 
consistently  neglected  the  names  suggested  by  such  or¬ 
ganizations,  and 

Whereas,  FeAV  of  this  body  are  men  Avho  have  a 
knoAvledge  of  agriculture  or  of  its  requirements,  and 
Whereas,  Said  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets  has 
selected  as  its  secretary  a  ncAVspaper  editor  Avell  known 
for  his  political  activity  and  absolute  lack  of  knoAvledge 
of  agriculture,  and 

Whereas,  It  is  believed  that  such  a  body  of  men  so 
organized  cannot  efficiently  serA’e  the  interests  of  agii- 

culture,  and  ,  .  .  ^  ,  , 

AVhereas,  These  gentlemen^  hold  their  appointment  by 
and  AA’ith  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 

Resolved,  That  Ave  request  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
NeAV  York  not  to  confirm  the  present  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  Council,  and  further  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Governor  Whitman  be  given  another 
opportunity  to  fulfil  his  pledge  to  the  agricultural  or¬ 
ganization.s ;  ^  ^ 

Resolved,  That  the  present  secretary  of  the  harms 
and  Markets  Council  be  requested  to  resign ;  _ 

Resolved,  That  Ave  urge  the  Special  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  As.sembly  noAV  investigating  agriculture  to 
recommend  that  a  man  knoAA’n  for  his  ability  in  agii- 
culture,  one  in  whom  the  farmers  of  the  State  have  con¬ 
fidence,  be  aiipointed  secretary  of  the  I  arms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  Council. 

Further  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  farmers  do  here  and  noAV  express 
their  deep  resentment  of  the  injection  of  politics  into 
agriculture  at  this  time  and  demand  the  iidministration 
of  our  agricultural  affairs  purely  on  a  business  basis. 

«! 

Why  do  you  not  suggest  to  Mr.  Hoover  that  it  Avould 
do  more  to  get  people  to  use  substitute  flour  (such  as 
rvel  if  it  AA’ere  to  be  had  easily,  and  at  a  price  no  larger 
than  common  flour?  It  sells  with  us  two  cents  a  pound 
more  than  Avheat  flour,  and  one  has  to  go  from  store  to 
store  to  get  it.  We  would  gladly  try  to  help,  but,  like 
most  people  under  these  circumstances,  do  not  to  any 
great  extent. 

Connecticut. 

Mr.  hoover  mu.st  know  all  about  this  already, 
as  many  people  liaA’e  made  the  same  com¬ 
plaint.  It  is  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  modern 
life  why  wheat  meal  or  A\diole  Avheat  flour  should 
cost  more  than  Avhite  flour  when  the  cost  of  pre- 
liariug  it  cannot  be  as  much.  One  Avould  think  the 
first  principle  of  encouraging  the  use' of  flour  sub- 
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Ftitutes  would  be  to  make  these  substitutes  cheaper. 
Can  anyone  give  a  reason  Avhy  Avheat  meal  should 

cost  more  than  white  flour? 

* 

I  AM  convinced  that  the  present  shortage  in  so 
many  commodities  is  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer  of  1917  so  many  people  neglected 
their  own  duties  to  enable  them  to  tender  free  advice  to 
farmers.  Av alter  postiff. 

Michigan. 

That  is  a  new  one,  but  there  seems  to  be  .some¬ 
thing  in  it.  Why  not  a  new  law  making  it  a 
j.'enalty  for  anyone  to  offer  this  “free  advice”  unless 
he  can  proA’e  that  he  has  produced,  through  his  own 
labor,  the  equh’aient  of  50  bushels  of  wheat!  That 
ought  to  produce  a  silence  truly  golden.  As  a  pen¬ 
alty  we  suggest  one  hour  at  hard  farm  labor  for 
eA’ery  AA’ord  of  farm  adA'ice  Avithout  a  certificate  of 
production.  That  ought  to  settle  the  labor  problem 
for  thousands  of  those  felloAA’s  AA'ill  not  work  and 
cannot  help  talking! 

TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  there  was  no  particular 
land  problem  in  this  country.  Wlien  a  man 
felt  cramped  for  laud,  .or  could  not  buy  it  at  a  fair 
price,  he  moved  away  to  a  section  where  free  or 
cheap  laud  could  be  found.  While  this  condition 
prevailed  there  was  no  land  problem  such  as  Avas 
found  in  Europe.  Now  the  fi’ee  land  has  about  all 
been  taken  up,  and  “cheap”  land  has  little  value  for 
supporting  a  family.  Our  OAvn  land  problem  Is 
harder  because  it  is  neAA',  and  Americans  find  it  hard 
to  I’ealize  that  in  this  big  and  strong  country  there 
.should  be  trouble  in  obtaining  land.  The  English 
land  problem  was  different.  There  the  land  has  for 
years  been  owned  by  a  comparatively  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  people — in  great  estates.  In  this  country  the 
.same  concentration  of  farms  is  going  on.  In  one 
case  the  problem  is  to  split  up  the  great  estates  for 
the  benefit  of  small  freeholders;  in  the  other  to 
prevent  these  .small  fai'ms  from  being  throAvn  to- 
gethei’.  The  English  government  sees  that  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  men  at  the  front  Avill  not  be  sjitisfied  on 
their  return  unless  they  can  haA’e  a  fair  chance  to 
buy  and  occupy  land.  Our  oaa'u  soldiers  will  come 
back  from  Europe  Avith  much  the  same  demand. 
The  cities  and  toAA’iis  cannot  hold  them  or  prov’ide 
for  them,  and  the  only  Avay  to  settle  our  land  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  make  farming  prosperous  and  give  every 
man  a  fair  chance  to  obtain  land.  Sooner  or  later 
this  nation  must  compel  landoAA’uers  to  put  their 
land  to  some  use  or  let  someone  haA’e  it  Avho  Avill 
use  it 


I  have  noticed  at  different  times  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
articles  giving  rations  for  pigs,  Avith  certain  quantitie.s 
of  things,  and  so  much  “tankage.”  Is  tankage  what 
some  farmers  call  “sAvill,”  and  how  in  thunder  is  a  man 
Avith  one  cow  able  to  accumulate  much  of  that  bever¬ 
age’  If  he  hasn’t  any  tankage,  what  Avill  take  the  place 
of  it?  You  have  probably  come  to  the  conclusion,  if  you 
have  managed  to  read  this  far.  that  I’m  not  much  of  a 
farmer.  If  anyone  knew  le.ss  about  a  farm  than  I,  when 
I  came  up  here  about  five  years  ago,  he  has  my  sympa¬ 
thy.  But  I’m  learning  slow’ly.  S.  T.  t. 

ERE  is  an  honest  “back-to-the-lander”  Avho 


H 


desires  to  succeed.  He  doesn’t  go  out  to  tell 
“these  old  farmers  hoAV  to  do  it.”  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
help  him.  “Tankage!-’  is  not  SAvill.  When  a  carcass 
is  cilt  up  for  meat  there  Avill  be  Avaste  pieces,  soft 
bones,  etc.,  and  not  usable  in  regular  trade.  These 
are  cooked  under  high  steam  pressure.  The  fat  rises 
to  the  top  and  is  skimmed  off'  for  soap-making  and 
other  purposes.  There  is  left  the  meat  scraps  and 
soft  bones,  cooked  until  they  aahU  fall  apart.  ’Ihis 
i.s  put  into  a  poAverful  press,  squeezed  dry  and  then 
broken  up  and  ground  fine.  Then  you  have  Avhat  is 
called  “tankage.”  That  from  inferior  parts  is  used 
us  fertilizer,  Avhile  the  cleaner  and  better  parts  are 
used  for  feeding.  This  “tankage”  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  food  for  pigs,  giving  a  “balance,”  or  providing 
the  iji’otein  elements  needed  AV’ith  com  or  pasture. 
Our  friend  Avill  learn  much  faster  by  saying  honestly 
that  he  does  not  knoAV  than  he  ever  aa-III  by  looking 
Avise  and  pretending  to  knoAV  it  all.  The  calf  in  the 
lion’s  skin  is  not  a  circumstance  to  ignorance  Avear- 
ing  Avisdom’s  robe ! 

Brevities 

We  must  clean  up  our  trenchers  to  help  the  boys  in 
the  trenches. 

A  SUBSTITUTE  for  wheat  flour  in  making  paste  is  rye 
flour.  In  some  respects  it  makes  a  better  stickei. 

A  CORD  of  AA’ood  burned  as  fuel  Avill  make  about  one 
dollar’s  worth  of  plant  food  in  the  a.shes. 

Some  of  the  farmers  in  the  Middle  South  are  giving 
good  reasons  for  the  left-hand  ploAV.  The  majority  of 
farmers  never  saAV  one. 

Hebe  seems  to  be  the  latest  horse  chestnut . 
asked  little  Willie,  “when  has  a  man  horse  sense. 
“When  he  can  say  ‘Nay,’  my  son.” 

We  are  glad  to  have  these  stories  of 
Thev  say  “half  the  world  never  knows  AAhat  the  othei 
half  IS  doing.”  That  is  one  reason  Avhy  there  is  so  much 
misunderstanding  and  class  trouble.  - 


A  Review  of  a  Milk  Failure 

ANTICIPATED  DIVIDEND.— The  receiver  of 
the  Mutual  McDermott  Milk  Company  is  fast  closing 
up  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  will  soon  be  able 
to  get  a  fair  estimate  of  the  dividend  that  creditors 
may  hope  to  receive.  The  indications  now  are  that 
the  dividends  will  exceed  the  low  figure  we  first 
feared  might  be  realized,  but  at  that  it  will  fall 
short  of  the  sanguine  expectations  of  some  of  the 
crwlitors.  It  is  possible  that  farmers  may  realize  a 
little  better  than  fifty  per  cent  of  their  claim.s. 
Among  all  the  discouraging  features  of  this  failure 
there  seems  to  be  one  and  only  one  redeeming  fea¬ 
ture.  The  receiver,  Ceo.  V.  S.  Williams,  is  a  milk 
producer,  and  in  so  far  as  our  observation  and  in¬ 
formation  goes,  he  seems  to  have  been  actuated  by 
a  purpose  to  conserve  the  assets  and  to  save  for  the 
creditors  the  greatest  possible  amount  out  of  the 
wreckage.  A\’ith  the  ordinary  receiver  one  would 
not  expect  a  very  large  return  out  of  a  failure  of 
this  kind. 

VEIiMONT-S  PROTECTIVE  LAW.— The  Mutual 
McDermott  Company  had  one  shipping  jdant  in  the 
b’tate  of  Vermont  at  Middlebury.  The  farmers  there 
will  probably  get  paid  for  their  milk  in  full.  Ver¬ 
mont  has  two  laws  to  iirotect  its  milk  shii»i)ers,  and 
officials  to  enforce  them.  It  reciuires  milk  buyers  to 
put  up  a  bond,  and  the  officials  see  that  it  is  put  up. 
-Vnother  law  makes  the  farmor.s’  claims  a  lien  on  anv 
real  estate  owned  by  the  company.  Our  information 
is  that  this  lien  comes  as  a  first  claim  on  the  proie 
erty  even  ahead  of  a  mortgage  previously  placed  on 
the  property.  At  all  events  the  lien  and  the  l)ond 
protected  the  A'ermont  .producers  and  they  will  get 
paid  in  full. 

PREFERRED  CLAIMS.— The  banks  that  carried 
accommodations  for  the  comi>any  also  seem  to  have 
the  first  lien  on  the  deposits  at  the  time  of  the  fail¬ 
ure.  One  bank  holding  notes  against  the  company 
simply  turned  $r!5,000  balance  in  against  the  note.s, 
and  another  bank  turned  .$28,000  in  the  same  way. 
Of  course,  there  is  not -half  as  much  reason  for  pre¬ 
ferred  credit  to  a  baidc  which  has  been  making 
I’loney  out  of  the  company  as  there  is  for  a  farmer 
to  have  a  preferred  claim  for  his  milk,  but  the  banks 
can  be  trusted  to  have  the  laws  fixed  to  protect 
themselves.  These  preferred  claims,  of  cour.se,  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  the  dividend  to  all  the  othens. 

UNCOLLEf’TED  CHECKS.- The  delay  of  farmers 
in  making  deposits  of  checks  received  cost  them 
217.82.  If  the.se  checks  had  been  deposited  in  the 
bank  promptly  when  received,  this  amount  would 
have  been  saved  to  milk  producers  who  were  cred¬ 
itors  of  thi.s  compan.v.  The  checks  to  this  amount 
were  not  deposited,  but  held  in  the  homes  of  the 
r-roducers,  and  as  a  result  that  much  of  a  balance 
was  left  in  the  l)anks,  and  without  losing  any  time 
the  banks  ])romptly  took  it  over  in  payment  of  their 
own  notes  the  da.v  the  receivership  was  appointed. 
Dne  farmer  at  Cilboa,  New  York,  had  .$S00  of  these 
checks  uncollect(Hl.  fi'he  lesson  is  rather  an  expen¬ 
sive  one,  but  it  simply  emphasizes  the  wisdom  of 
always  getting  a  check  into  the  bank  for  collection 
tlio  day  it  is  i-eceived. 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  EQUIPMENT.— The  Mutual 
McDermott  Company  was  organized  .some  two  or 
three -years  ago  by  a  combination  of  the  McDermott 
Company  and  the  Mutual  Milk  Company.  The  new 
company  bought  some  of  the  McDermott  plants  and 
real  estate  and  took  a  lease  on  other  plants.  It  is 
said  that  the  McDermotts  got  some  monej’  and  con¬ 
siderable  stock  in  the  new  comi»any.  The  receiver, 
of  course,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  e.state 
that  remains  the  property  of  the  old  McDermott 
Company,  e.xcept  that  the  receiver  came  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  leases  and  the  equipment  owned  by  the 
Mutual  McDermott  Company  in  the  leased  plants. 
The  Sheffield  Farms  Company  has  bought  the  fac¬ 
tories  and  equipment  in  the  following  plants:  Low- 
ville,  Dover  Plains,  Vi'ells  Bridge,  South  Cilboa. 
Cliamplain,  Glenfield  and  Martinsburg.  They  paid 
$42,000  for  this  equipment.  The  Sheffields  also 
bought  the  Unadilla  and  Smyrna  plants,  paying 
$2.3,000,  and  the  plants  at  Orson  and  Paynville  and 
Preston  I’ark,  I*enn.,  and  paid  for  these  plants 
$8,500.  For  the  good  will  and  list  of  cus¬ 

tomers  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  the 
Sheffields  paid  $13,000,  and  for  the  good  will 
and  list  of  names  in  Brooklyn,  where  the  company 
never  made  a  dollar.  Sheffields  paid  .$3,200.  These 
prices  for  the  good  will  of  a  defunct  milk  company 
indicate  something  of  the  value  of  a  milk  dis¬ 
tributing  business.  How  much  would  anyone  give 
for  the  good  will  of  a  farm  trade  after  the  farmer 
had  been  sold  out  by  the  sheriff?  Sheffields  also 
bought  all  the  bottles  and  cases  from  the  receiver  for 
$17,000.  The  Borden’s  Company  bought  the  plant  at 
Deposit  for  $9,000,.  and  another,  plant  at  Stillwater 
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for  $0,000.  The  farmers  at  New  Milford  bought 
that  plant  for  $8,000,  and  the  farmers  at  Howell, 
N.  Y.,  paid  $12,000  for  the  plant  there,  and  at  De- 
la  ncey  the  farmers  paid  $2..5(X)  for  the  plant  at  that 
place.  The  farmers  at  Indian  River  have  made  a 
subsLintial  offer  for  the  plant  at  that  place  and 
they  will  jirobably  get  it.  The  fai’mers  at  Middle¬ 
bury,  I’t..  have  bought  that  plant  for  $1.5,000. 

I  ASTLT  ItlZlNC  PLANT. — The  company  yet  owns 
a  pasteurizing  plant  on  East  22d  Street,  Manhattan. 
This  plant  is  well  equipped  and  in  good  condition. 
It  uas  really  considered  one  of  the  economic  plants 
in  the  city.  The  only  criticism  of  it  is  that  like 
most  of  the  other  milk  plants  it  is  not  convenient  to 
the  railroad.  It  is  capable  of  handling  .3,000  cans 
of  milk  a  day,  but  it  is  said  that  the  company  has 
never  handled  in  excess  of  lH»o  cans  at  this  jdant. 
A  plant  running  at  less  than  one-third  of  its  ciipacity, 
ef  course,  is  not  an  economic  proposition  and  if  all 
the  rest  of  the  business  was  run  on  the  same  ba.sis 
as  it  e\  idently  Avas,  the  failure  of  the  company  was 
a  natural  conse(iuence. 

A  NEW  COMPANY. — R.  D.  Cooper,  president  of 
the  Daii'ymen’s  League,  and  his  assoemtes  have  or¬ 
ganized  a  new  milk  business  under  the  title  of  the 
(  ountry  Milk  Couqtany.  We  Avere  unable  to  get  defi¬ 
nite  information  at  the  I.eague  office  about  thi.s  noAV' 
(ompan.A',  but  it  is  admitted  that  Mr.  Cooper  has 
bought  for  this  comi)any  the  machinery  and  e(iuip- 
inent  in  the  plant  at  Manhattan  Street,  AA’hich  is  in 
the  upper  part  of  Manhattan  Island.  The  real  estate 
of  this  plant  is  OAvned  by  the  old  McDermott  Com¬ 
pany  and  Mr.  Cooper’s  company  has  .simply  bought 
the  pasteurizing  machinery,  bottling  fixtures  and 
other  e(juii)nient,  taking  over  the  lease.  For  this 
he  paid  $10,000.  He  also  bought  the  good  will  of  the 
wholesale  business  and  paid  for  this  $9.40<J.  He 
bought  some  horses  and  Avagous  for  .$4,5.30.  He 
bought  all  the  milk  cans,  estimated  at  20,000  at 
$2.30  each,  Avhich  Avill  amount  to  nearly  $.50,000 
for  the  cans,  fi’his  puts  jVfr.  Cooper  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  into  the  distribution  of  milk  as  a  busines.s. 
While  he  remains  in  the  dual  capacity  of  a  milk 
dealer  and  president  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  the 
League  can  never  be  a  militant  force  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  economic  system  of  milk  distribution. 
To  all  intents  and  i)urposes  IMr.  Cooper's  company 
will  be  a  member  of  the  milk  trust.  It  Avill  pay 
farmers  the  same  price  that  othei-  dealers  pay.  It 
will  charge  consumers  tlie  same  price  that  other 
companies  charge.  It  Avill  be  interested  in  keeping 
the  cost  of  distribution  high  and  thus  reduce  con¬ 
sumption  and  increase  .suri)Ius.  It  Avill  .sell  the  milk 
that  it  controls.  Other  milk  aviU  luiA'e  second  chance 
and  when  suri)lus  appears  tlris  company  Avill  sell 
the  f.ivored  )idlk  and  other  members  of  the  T.eague 
AA-ill  haA'e  their  milk  on  their  hands  unsold. 

This  has  alrcjidy  occurred  in  .some  instances  and 
if  the  Board  of  Directors  Inn'e  the  information  it 
must  be  evident  to  the  many  good  strong  liead.s 
among  them  that  the  policy  is  likely  to  develop 
some  serious  con.sequences. 
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Edwin  T.  Cassler,  iMerrifield.  N.  Y.;  treasurer  and 
manager,  Frank  Dorn.  Boouville,  N.  Y.;  secretary, 
C.  E.  Embree,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  association  as  represented  at  the  Utica  meet¬ 
ing  made  requisition  for  a  large  volume  ot  business 
to  be  deliA-ered  during  tlie  next  six  months.  At  the 
presmit  time  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  supplies, 
particularly  of  feed  and  flour,  and,  of  course,  this 
company  will  Inn-e  the  same  difficulty  with  trans¬ 
portation  deliveries  that  other  companies  experi¬ 
ence,  but  as  the  (toA'crnment  begins  to  realize  the 
imi>ortance  of  food  production,  and  the  necessities 
of  material  to  l)egin  the  Avork.  it  is  IioihmI  to  secure 
favorable  comsideration  for  the  movement  of  sup¬ 
plies  ordered  ,l)y  this  co-operative  farm  company. 

There  are  many  local  a.ssociations  in  the  St.ite 
that  are  not  yet  members  of  this  central  companv 
l>ut  others  liave  intimated  their  purpo.se  to  become 
members.  The  prospects  are  favoi-alile  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  co-operative  work  of  the  State  through  the 
facilities  and  encouragement  afforded  by  this  or¬ 
ganization. 


California  Eggs  at  Auction 

The  first  auction  sale  of  a  carload  of  California 
eggs  in  New  Y(»rk  City  Avas  made  on  .lanuary  21. 
3  he  .sale  lasted  just  two  minutes  and  the  gross  sales 
amounted  to  $10,942.35. 

The  15.000  dozen  in  the  car  netted  back  in  Cali- 
ornia,  after  deducting  all  expenses  including  $1,100 
erpies.sage  on  car  and  .$55.95  war  ta.x,  was  $9,445.2(5 
for  the  15,000  dozen.  The  car  Avas  .sold  the  21st  and 
the  growers  in  California  receiAed  their  proceeds 
on  the  22d.  The  car  Avas  graded  400  cases  No  1 
W^stera,  wliicl,  sold  at  701.  cents  ner  dose,.,  .and 
110  cases  pullets,  which  sold  at  CSVa  cents  per  dozen. 
There  were  no  allowances  or  deductions  made  bv 
breakage  or  other  claims  charged  to  the  growers 
The  eggs  Avere  .sold  “as'is,” 

Tins’  certainly  is  an  improA'emeut  on  the  old 
method  of  one  dealer  selling  to  another  dealer  on 
the  exchange.  When  supplies  of  food  products  are 
arge  and  steady  so  as  to  establish  a  regular 

ih^S’  improvement  on 

the  pnAate  sale,  secret  price  system  of  selling 


The  School  Law ;  A  Reply  to 
Mr.  Hitchings 


A  Federation  of  Co-operative  Farm 
Organizations 


Last  AA'eek  at  Syracuse  an  organization  aauis  per¬ 
fected  to  fe<lerate  the  local  (o-oiierative  farm  asso¬ 
ciations  throughout  the  State.  About  15  associations 
Avere  represented  and  be<*ame  members.  The  name 
of  the  fedei’ated  body  is  Farmers’  General  Sales  and 
Supply  Company.  The  purpose  is  to  do  for  the  local 
associations  what  the  local  associations  do  for  the 
individual  farmer  members.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  all  the  business 
into  one  center.  The  sales  c{>mpany  Avill  buy  feed, 
flour,  fertilizers,  grain,  insecticides,  implements  and 
other  supplies  as  needed,  and  ship  direct  from  the 
sources  of  supply  to  the  local  as.sociations.  These 
local  associations  Avill  make  the  division  among  the 
farm  members.  By  buying  in  carload  lots  and  in  a 
large  A’olume,  the  central  organization  will  be  able 
to  furnish  these  .supplies  at  the  minimum  of  cost. 
It  Avill  also  have  the  prices,  terms,  etc.,  constantly 
on  hand  and  Avill  save  the  necessity  of  the  local 
associations  all  duplicating  clerical  Avork.  In  other 
Avords,  it  Avill,  Avhen  thoroughly  under  Avay,  be  able 
to  save  money  in  buying,  save  cost  of  transportation 
and  saA-e  expense  in  handling  the  trade.  The  work 
has  already  begun  and  several  carloads  of  supplies 
haA’e  already  been  secured  and  distributed  with  con¬ 
siderable  saving  to  members. 

The  central  organization  Avill  also  have  informa¬ 
tion  on  marketing  and  means  for  making  sales,  not 
only  in  the  local  markets  throughout  the  State  but 
also  in  the  metropolitan  markets.  Several  carloads 
of  potatoes  have  already  been  handled. 

The  officers  elected  are  ,  as .  folloAVS ;  President, 


l.aw,  but  would  like  to  r^eplv  to^Mr  ^HlfcK school 

valuation  of  the  taxable  propertv  ^of  the  totrf^ 
new  .schoolhou.se,  to  choo.se  the  site  to  .s  .end  ’  8^00! * 
vdthont”  schoolhou.se  or  bn  all,  and  this 

wif  over,  „.,<l  „,ertas..<l  the  teaehe.-.s  »«l™;  -  I?  ,h  f 
trustoea  "eie  eleeted,  and  teaehcia.  were  hired  without 

„nm  "Zi  Tinle^hltafter 

corner  sdore  or  the  country  school  is  the 'height  of’sonie 
tapayers  ambition,  and  the  loss  of  control  of 
the  school,  together  AA-ith  the  advance  in  ta.xes  is  a 
for  tlicm  to  sAvalloAV.”  My  per.sonal  belief 
is  if  they  belonged  to  this  ambitious  element  thev  Avould 
be  represented  on  the  school  board,  for  it  is  inire  no 
ics;  they  Avho  seek  will  be  more  often  elec  ed  than 
th^  who  seek  not.  regardless  of  abilitv. 

Those  VA^ho  read  the  school  law  ar'  not  kicking  like 
a  Missouri  mule  at  the  board,  but  •.ather  against  the 
^  board  has  no  poAver  .0  amend.  I  do  not 
think  the  taxpayers  of  the  town  ^  .  Avhieh  Mr.  Hitching 
attends  regularly  t-.  the  board  meeting.s.  or 
^  ii-reg  oarly  attend  board  meet¬ 
ings.  think  that  Ave  are  deliberately  robbing  them,  but 

AnriD^'S  to  them  last 

April ,  that  if  this  hiAv  is  not  repealed  it  is  onlv  a 

short  time  Avheii  school  taxes  will  far  exceed  every 
other  ta.x  levied,  and  this  without  any  educational  ad- 
A’antages  111  country  schooLs. 

Mr.  Hitchings  thinks  it  is  far  more  patriotic  for  the 
taxpayer  to  .stop  his  kicking  and  get  behind  the  local 
ward.  Ihis  is  the  opinion  of  residents  of  villages  Avho 

Ini'  i-iHlueed.  and  of  the  members  of 

the  Stiite  Board.  Patriotism  is  a  grand  thing,  and 
should  be  more  general  today,  but  we  hear  more  about 
1C  tor  the  farmer  than  for  any  other  cla.ss.  lie  should 
submit  to  every  laAV  enacted  and  be  patriotic,  be  sub¬ 
missive  to  the  powers  that  be,  for  this  i.s  all  for  Mr. 
Farmers  good.  While  we  are  fighting  for  the  rights 
cf  mankind,  for  the  rights  of  pure  democracy,  we  should 
peacefully  submit  to  be  ruled  by  autocracy  in  our. school 
education.  -  ^  .-w-  (Continued  cm  page  ^3.) 
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lOuiersou  W'i!cox  threw  down  his  iiews- 
j>iil)er  with  a  suort  of  disgust. 

“Gary  Philpot  gets  worse  and  worse,” 
he  declared.  “Listen  to  this,  Mary.”  He 
■jneked  up  the  ofl'ending  iiaper,  adjusted 
his  specs  and  began : 

“  ‘If  anybody  on  earth  should  bo  eager 
to  subscribe  to  Liberty  Bonds,  buy  War 
Savings  and  Thrift  Stamps,  subscribe  lil)- 
erally  to  the  Bed  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
kindred  organizations,  it  is  the  farmers. 
Kverything  they  have  to  sell  is  bringing 
big  j)rices,  and  they  don't  have  to  plank 
down  good,  hard  dollars  for  everything 
they  eat,  either.  Wake  up,  farmers  !  The 
TJ.  S.  Agricultural  Department  says  you 
got  several  millions  of  dollars  more  for 
your  produce  in  1017  than  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Sunshine  and  rain  don’t  cost 
you  any  more.  Kverything  we  fellows  in 

town  buy  does.  Wake  up !  Buy  less 
automobiles  and  more  W’ar  Stamps.  Shell 
out  I’  ” 

Again  the  paper  hit  the  floor, 
“Shucks!”  he  exclaime<l.  “The  Philpots 
forget  they  used  to  be  farmers.  I  rec’lect 
Gary’s  dad  told  me  once  that  nobody  with 
any  get-up  to  him. would  staj'  on  a  farm 
and  w'ork  forty-eight  hours  a  day  to  make 
a  bare  living.  T  tell  you.  Km,’  he.  says, 
‘there’s  only  this  dift'erence  between  a 
farmer  and  a  convict :  A  farmer  knows 
there  ain’t  any  end  to  his  work,  and  isn't 
sure  of  his  keep ;  wdiile  a  convict  knows 
he  won’t  have  to  work  moic  than  ten 
hour.s  a  day,  and  that  he’s  sure  of  three 
meals  every  tAveuty-four  hours- — rain  or 
shine.  A  man  Avith  a  gilt  band  ’round 
his  cap  tells  the  convict  Avhat  he's  got  to 
do,  and  another  man  that  drives  around 
in  a  rubber-tired  buggy  tells  the  farmer 
Avhat  he's  got  to  take.’ 

“I  don't  see  as  Gary’s  so  much  to 
blame — he's  been  brought  up  at  the 
(■(Minty  .seat,  but  1  see  the  old  man  .still 
l>riuts  his  name  as  ('ditor;  and  while  he 
dot's  that,  he  ought  to  .st'e  there  aint 
anything  gets  in  his  jiajier  that’ll  insult 
seventy-flve  per  cent  of  his  subscribers. 
But  1  suppos(>  h(‘  thinks  if  he  jih'a.ses  his 
advertisers  it'll  pay  better  in  the  end,  be¬ 
cause  farmers  ’ll  sAvallow  anything  and 
then  leave  tlndr  subscription  money  on  the. 
mant<d  for  the  collector  Avhen  ho  comes 
around.” 

"Well,”  .said  his  Avife,  "I  don’t  bother 
to  read  his  editorials.  He  steals  all  the 
good  ones  from  the  city  jiapers,  and  his 
oAvn  have  too  many  ‘don’ts’  for  ‘doe.sn’ts’ 
to  suit  me.  After  I’ve  rt'ad  the  locals, 
all  the  use  1  have  for  his  paper  is  to 
spread  it  under  the  carpet — it  keeps  out 
a  lot  (tf  cold  in  Winter.” 

“Seems  to  im*  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  year 
is  pretiy  e.\i>ensive  floor  covering,”  said 
her  husband. 

“Only  fifty  cents,''  she  rei)lie(l.  “I  get 
a  dollar's  worth  of  )deasure  out  of  know¬ 
ing  Avhat  my  m'ighboi's  are  up  to.  There’s 
somebody  at  tin.*  door,  Km.  W louder 
Avho’s  out  this  stormy  night?” 

‘■‘Come  in.  Bose;  come  in,  Alf,”  in¬ 
vited  Wil(j:ox.  “And  come  right  up  to  the 
stove,  Bose,  and  let  me  help  you  oil’  Avith 
your  things,”  Avelcomed  hi.S  wife. 

.\fter  the  usual  g<»ssip,  Kmersou  re¬ 
turned  to  his  grievance.  He  read  the  edi¬ 
torial  to  the  McClintocks. 

“What  do  y<Mi  think  of  that  for  a  rak¬ 
ing  over?'’  he  asked  them. 

‘‘Hits  me  right  where  I  li\'e,”  said  Mc- 
Cliiitock.  “.lustAilike  that  piece  in  the 
Bible  Avhere  it  tells  about  the  feller  that 
Avas  going  to  build  more  barns  to  stoAV 
away  his  crops  in.  I  Avas  Avondering 
Avhere  in  Sam  Hill  I  Avas  going  to  put  my 
potatoe.s — and  along  comes  .Tack  Frost 
and  locks  up  over  half  of  ’em  secure  for 
the  Winter.  I  see  in  one  of  the  city 
l)apers  that  a  chap  claims  he  can  raise 
potatoes  for  sixty  cents  a  bushel  and 
make  money — must  be  able  to  buy  dyna¬ 
mite  cheaper  than  X  can.” 

“11 — mm — another  one  of  these  be¬ 


nighted  farmers  I"  .said  Kmersou  seA'erely 
— but  there  Avas  a  tAvinkle  in  his  eye. 
“What  you  lack,  Alf,  is  ‘efficiency.’  Any 
city  man  Avill  tell  you  that  you  should 
have  had  those  potatoes  out  of  the  ground 
before  the  frost  came.  A\"hat?  Too  much 
Avet?  Why,  one  of  those  city  fanners 
Avould  hiiA’e  wired  the  Weather  Bureau 
and  had  the  rain  turned  out  to  sea  until 
his  potatoes  Avere  dug. 

“The  front  nanu's  of  those  felloAvs  is 
Kfticiency,  Alf.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
anything  br4‘aking  doAvn  in  their  fac¬ 
tories?  f)r  of  such  a  thing  as  a  railroad 
a(;cident?  S^ee  how  they  geF  things  done 
on  time — Mary  ordered  a  satchel  to  give 
to  Alice  at  Christmas ;  it  Avas  shipped 
promptly  thirty-one  days  after  she  or¬ 
dered  it,  and  it  got  here  just  a  Aveek 
after  Alice  Aveut  home.  I>ook  at  that  for 
efficiency !  It  only  took  ten  days  to  haul 
that  sat — er,  suitca.se  ,‘100  miles,  and 
Avhen  I  was  a  boy  it  used  to  take  ’em 
as  long  as  that  to  go  twice  as  far  on 
horseback,  ^ow  if  you  had  had  men 
enough,  jwi — ” 

“Men !”  niared  McClintock.  “If 
Shakespeare  Avas  Avriting  noAvadays,  he’d 


bread  by  eating  plum  We  got 

those  bulletin.s,  too.  ’1,^  ,  '  draAvback 

I  can  .see  is  that  if  Ave  five  according  to 
them,  Alf  '11  have  to  give  up  the  farm 
and  get  a  job  in  a  munitions  factory  to 
furnish  the  money.” 

“Moi’e  inefficiency!”  said  Kmer.son.  “If 
you  women  knew  enough  to  come  in  out 
of  the  Avet,  you'd  substitute  oysters  and 
clams  for  that  everlasting  pork.  But  I 
aint  got  any  stones  to  throAv.  If  I'd  be(>n 
efficient.  I’d  have  got  the  Avhole  of  my 
flint  corn  in,  instead  of  leaA’ing  half  of  it 
out  there  for  the  i-ats  and  skunks  to  eat. 
To  be  sure,  if  I  had,  I  should  have  lost 
my  turn  at  the  silage  cutter,  and  I 
Avouldn’t  have  got  my  potatoes  dug.  And 
that  reminds  me,  Alf — your  potatoes  in 
the  ground  aint  frozen  much  harder,  than 
mine  in. the  cellar.  It’s  never  frrezen  in 
our  cellar  before,  and  I  thought  I’d  made 
a  good  job  of  it  Avheu  I  covered  the  bank¬ 
ing  Avith  tAVo  feet  of  snoAV  and  put  in  an 
oil-stove,  Avhen  that  cold  Avave  struck  us. 
One  of  those  efficiency  men  Avould  have 
known  it  Avas  going  to  last  a  Aveek,  and 
jMit  in  a  furnace.” 

“You  lost  some  potatoes  Avith  the  rot, 
didn’t  you.  Km?  And  you  such  a  crank 
for  spraying,  too !’’ 

“More  inefficiency  !”  said  Kmersou.  “If 
I'd  iH'en  as  efficient  as  those  city  farmers 


r-  What. you  lack,  Alf.  is  ‘Efficiency’” 


make  Bichard  say,  ‘A  m.in !  A  man ! 
My  kingdom  and  all  tin?  horses  you  can 
lead  home  for  a  man !’  You  knoAV  you 
offered  .$4  a  day  yourself  and  couldn’t 
eA’en  get  a  Avooden-legged  man.” 

“I  know,  Alf,”  said  Wilcox ;  “but  that 
only  goes  to  shoAV  that  I  aint  any  more 
efficient  than  you  arc.  Noav  those  city 
farmers  Avould  have  got  men  if  they  had 
to  hatch  ’em  out  in  incubators.  T'^hat’s 
efficiency  !  Why,  those  felloAvs  can  have 
meatless  days  and  not  spend  a  cent  over 
six  dollars  for  three  meals !  And  here 
Mary  and  I  are  living  mostly  on  salt  pork 
and  potatoes — Avhat  did  you  and  Bose 
have  for  dinner  today?” 

“Pork  and  potattx'S.” 

“To  be  sure  I  Our  Avives  aint  any 
more  efficient  than  Ave  are.  Hoav  about 
tho.se  food  bulletins,  Mary?’’ 

Mary  and  Bo.se  stopped  kpitting  for 
the  Bed  Cross  and  took  up  the  parable. 

“Well,”  said  Mary,  “they’ve  taught  me 
t(>  economize  on  breakfasts,  for  one  thing. 
You  can  save  a  lot  of  money  by  adding 
oranges  at  50  cents  a  dozen  to  Avhat 
you’d  have,  anyhow.” 

“Ye.s.”  Bose  added,  “and  you  can  save 
a  Avhole  lot  more  on  dinners.  You  can 
have  duck  or  turkey,  and  send  the  salt 
pork  to  the  soldiers  over  in  France.  And 
you  can  save  sugar  by  putting  it  in  grape 
or  currant  jelly,  and  you  can  save  Avheat 


I'd  have  tested  that  s|M-aying  material 
Avith  a  stetho.scope  to  see  Avhether  it  had 
the  heaves  or  not,  before  I  put  it  on.  But 
I  aint  as  bad  as  you — really,  I'm  sur¬ 
prised  at  you  squandering  your  money  on 
automobiles !” 

“Me!”  exclaimed  the  astonisluHl  Mc- 
Cliutock.  “You  don’t  call  that  pile  of 
junk  an  automobile !  I  never  start  to 
climb  a  hill  Avith  it  Avithout  exp(;ctiug  to 
land  at  the  bottom  Avith  Bo.se  on  top, 
and  nothing  left  of  me  but  a  grease  spot. 
Didn’t  cost  me  a  red  cent,  either.  After 
Arthur  aa’us  drafted  I  traded  his  rubber- 
tired  buggy  for  it  and  got  a  bushel  of  ap¬ 
ples  to  boot.” 

“What  do  you  do  Avith  all  your  money, 
then'?”  Wilcox  sternly  demanded. 

“Money  is  it?”  Alf  returned  sarcastic¬ 
ally.  “Money !  I  turned  my  last  milk 
check  over  to  Ed  Graham  at  the  mill,  and 
Avaited  for  the  change.  He  stood  there 
awhile,  tAviddling  it  betAveen  his  lingers 
and  saying  ‘yes’  and  ‘no’  to  my  remarks 
about  the  Aveather.  Then,  seeing  I  Avasn’t 
in  much  of  a  hurry,  he  says,  ‘You  oAve  me 
40  cents  yet.’  I  handed  him  my  last  half- 
dollar  and  told  him  to  give  me  a  bag  of 
salt  for  the  other  ten  cents.  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  be  busted  as  broke.  When 
it  Avas  too  late  I  rec’lected  Bose  told  me 
to  get  her  .some  postage  stamps,  so  I  run 


in 


a  blufl! ,  op  .  .Doyle  ai)(J  tgld  hiin 


Bo.se  hadn't  ordered  any  table  salt,  and 
Avanted  her  money  back.  He  said  he  Avas 
sorry,  and  handed  over  the  ten  cents — 
you  bet  he  Avon't  lo.se  anything  by  it - 
and  I  got  the  stamps.” 

“But  you  slxMildn’t  get  .short  that  Avay 
— it  isn’t  efficient,”  persisted  Wilcox. 

“No,  it  aint,”  admitted  McGliutook, 
“only  you  aint  the  one  to  throAV  it  ui»  to 
me.  AVhen  they  made  the  Y.  M.  (1. 
and  the  Bed  Cross  drives  Bose  and  I  had 
to  come  jicross  with  ten  for  each,  Avhen 
Ave’d  calculfftt'd  on  about  five.  But  Bose 
said  if  Km  and  Miiry  could  afford  that 
much  Ave  ought  to  be  able  to.  You're'  a 
nice  one  to  talk,  you  are !” 

“Yes,”  said  Mary,  “he’s  a  scribe,  and  a 
I’hari.see,  iuul  a  hypo(!rite.  W’oe  unto 
him !  The  tax  notice  came  out  the  day 
before  (.'hristma.s — to  make  us  feel  gotnl,  1 
supiKAse — and  he  lacks  !jt5.<)<)  of  haA’ing 
enough  to  pay  it,  iind  there’s  only  a  feAV 
days  more  to  run.” 

“Well,  Ave'll  have  to  be  going,”  .said 
McClintock.  “  'Taint  a  great  while  till 
milking-time.” 

“Thei’e’s  more  truth  than  poetry  in 
that,”  .said  his  Avife;  “but  you  aint  going 
to  sneak  off  Avithout  telling  hoAV  much 
you  lack  of  your  tax  money.” 

“Who— me?”  blufl’ed  he;  “I  don’t  lack 
a  cent.” 

“No  you  don’t  I”  said  Bose.  “But  you 
lack  all  the  dollars.  Go(xl-night,  folks.” 

“Good-night,”  from  the  Wilcox’s.  Then 
Em’s  v<dce  alone : 

“Y<Mi’re  a  bloated  millionaire,  Alf‘ — 
don’t  forget  that.” 

“Yes,”  came  Alf’s  voice  from  the  dark¬ 
ness,  “and  you're  another!” 

ilARKY  AYRKS. 


The  Farmer’s  Side  of  Selling  Eggs 

'rhere  are  ahvays  tAvo  (and  sometimes 
more)  sides  to  a  st<>ry,  and  the  article 
by  Bobert  Mason,  page  74,  pre.sents  his 
side  of  that  (“gg  (luestion  very  plausibly, 
but  the  farmer  in  the  case  is  no  doubt 
too  busy  to  (h'fend  himsidf.  so  I  Avant  to 
t<‘ll  Mr.  Mason  something  of  our  side  of 
it.  I  have  for  several  years  kept  a  flock 
of  about  ‘JtK)  hens  (more  or  less,  accord¬ 
ing  to  si'ason.)  My  pulh'ts  are  hatched 
to  lay  early,  and  the  eggs  are  mostly 
(please  don’t  expire,  any  one!)  .sold  at 
the  grocery’.  We  are  trying  to  run  a  farm 
of  1(H)  acres  Avithmit  help  (other  than  tAVo 
little  school  girls  of  12  and  15)  and  as 
AA’e  are  (‘ight  mih's  from  town,  peddling 
to  customers  is  out  of  the  question.  It 
Avouldn’t  be  (piite  so  bad  if  all  cus¬ 
tomers  paid  cash,  but  even  those  Avith 
Avhom  it  is  not  a  nec('ssity,  often  have  to 
be  carried  Aveek  after  Aveek,  iuA'olving  a 
systein  of  book-ke(‘ping  Avhich  the  average 
farmer  fe(‘ls  that  he  has  no  time  to  under¬ 
take. 

A  feAA'  years  ago,  .some  frif'ivds  of  my 
sister,  in  a  toAvn  12  mih's  distant,  Avere 
very  anxious  to  obtain  fn'sh  eggs  to  put 
in  AA'Uter  glass,  as  she  Avas  doing.  It  AAms 
a  busy  time  and  Ave  could  not  deliver 
them,  but  they  had  several  motor  cars 
among  them,  so  they  got  the  eggs  and 
paid  cash,  and  there  their  interest  in  the 
transaction  ended.  They  Avere  in  no  hurry 
to  return  the  crates  to  the  point  agreed 
upon,  and  thongli  I  have  a  good  supiily 
of  crates,  I  Avas  obligi'd  to  borrow  crates 
until  I  Avas  heartily  tired  of  it.  Then 
Avhen  they  did  return,  fillers  and  dividers 
were  torn  and  ruined,  or  missing  entirely, 
and  in  one  instance,  tAVo  crates  AV('re 
smashed  into  kindling  wood.  If  those  eggs 
had  been  delivered  to  the  grocery,  the 
crates  Avould  have  been  emptied  and  re¬ 
turned  the  same  day,  and  our  grocer  in¬ 
variably  substitutes  fresh  fillers  and  di¬ 
viders  for  the  old  Avorn  ones.  They  are 
A’ery  inexpensive  to  buy,  but  Ave  are  too 
far  from  toAvn  to  get  all  such  things  at  a 
moment’s  notice. 

I  agree  Avith  Mr.  Mason  that  it  Avas 
poor  business  policy  not  to  answer  an  in¬ 
quiry,  but  just  becinuse  one  man  sends  in 
a  hurry  call  for  a  crate  of  eggs  is  no  good 
reason  for  pluming  oneself  with  the  idea 
that  the  millenium  has  come.  The  time 
(Continued  on  uage  255.) 
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may  be  profitable,  but  not  usually  so  on 
the  larger  farm.  The  system  which  will 
have  to  come  sooner  or  later  is  the  co¬ 
operative  store  in  town  or  city  supplied 
and  owned  by  a  group  of  farmers!  This 
.store  can  take  what  these  farmers  pro¬ 
duce.  sort  and  grade  the  goods  properly 
.and  sell  them  at  retail.  The  farmers 
could  then  deliver  their  goods  without 
bothering  with  retail  trade  and  still  have 
the  benefit  of  retail  prices. 

Thk  “Woman  (Mtizen”  tells  of  two 
Massachu-setts  Avomen,  Miss  Mary  Daw¬ 
son  and  Miss  IVIary  I‘orter,  who  have 
given  up  their  dairy  farm  and  gone  to 
France  to  help  the  army.  These  two 
women  ran  a  dairy  farm  at  a  profit  until 
high-priced  grain  drove  them  out,  then 
they  sold  their  cow«,  and  seeded  the  en¬ 
tire  farm  to  A\  inter  rye.  That  needs  no 
attention  as  the  cows  do,  until  harvest, 
.and  so  these  Avomen  may  leave  the  farm 
for  active  service  until  the  time  comes  to 
come  b.ack  and  cut  the  rye.  Thi.s  is 
better  than  to  liaA'e  the  farm  unoccupied, 
and  AV('  find  that  a  good  man.v  farms  la 


and  temperance  lines  especially  it  seems  but  too 
that  many  women  should  be  interested, 
and  their  votes  should  count  for  good. 

AA'e  find  that  many  of  the  Western  States 
where  women  have  voted  for  some  time 
are  in  the  “dry”  list.  There  are  many 
Avomen  in  rural  communities  Avho  Avill 
not  feel  it  a  Avoman’s  place  at  the  polhs, 
and  Avill  never  vote.  Others  Avill  A'ote  as 
their  conscience  dictates,  and  still  others, 
unmarried  ones  perhaps,  Avill  vote  for  the 
novelty  of  it,  and  their  intere.st  Avill  .soon 
dbate.  I.ast  will  come  the  up-to-djite 
thinking  Avoman,  Avho  Avill  study  for  Inu-- 
self  and  vote  for  what  she  thinks  is  the 
greatest  go<xl  to  the  greatest  number. 

As  a  rule  I  do  not  think  that  the  general 
trend  of  the  A'otes  AA’ill  be  material I.\’ 
cbanged,  and  of  course  the  cost  Avill  be 
much  increased.  JtRS.  i..  j.  FARiiEK. 

OsAvego  Co..  N.  Y. 

❖ 

What  Children  Need 

I  am  much  interested  in  one  child  in 
the  picture.  Fig.  4G.  Will  you  tell  me 
the  uaiue  of  the  place  in  Avhich  that 
school  is?  I  refer  to  the  little  girl  in  the 


The  Memory  of  Lincoln  Still  Survives 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


A  Faithful  Friend 

Most  people  lun  e  re.-id  the '  poem  by 
0  Walter  Scott,  in  which  he  tells  the  story 
of  the  faithful  dog  that  guarded  the  de.id 
body  of  his  master  on  the  mountainside. 
Fifty  years  ago  every  pupil  in  the  public 
schools,  and  particularly  in  the  country, 
knew  this  poem  and  could  quote  portions 
of  it.  Today  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  per¬ 
son  of  middle  age  Avho  ever  read  the  poem. 
It  Avill  richly  repay  every  one  of  our  read¬ 
ers  to  find  this  poem  and  read  it  careful¬ 
ly,  no  matter  Avhether  he  is  a  dog  lovm- 
or  a  dog  hater.  AVe  speak  of  this  in  con¬ 
nection  with  an  incident  related  as  fol- 
loAAS  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  AA'heeling 
(W.  Va.)  “Intelligencer.”  The  poem 
which  folloAvs  was  Avritteii  by  one  of  our 
people  after  reading  this  pathetic’ story  : 

F.AJTnKUL  AFTER  DE.ATII. 

I  One  of  the  most  pathetic  incidents  that 
I  bas  come  to  notice  lately  happened  yes¬ 
terday  on  the  Island. 

On  Zane  St.,  near  Aladison  school  dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon  a  dog  Avas  killed  Avhile 
playing  with  another  dog  in  the  stri'ct. 
The  animal  Avas  struck  by  an  automobile 
and  throwm  against  the  curbstone. 

The  other  dog  ran  up,  sniffed  at  the 
bod.v  of  his  dead  companion  and  Avho 
knoAvs  what  he  said  in  the  canine  tongue, 
but  he  got  no  rej)ly. 

He  kept  smelling  around  and  must 
IniA'e  finally  realized  that  his  friend  had 
passed  to  the  happy  place  Avhere  .all  good 
canines  go  Avhen  they  lea\e  this  Avorld. 
so  he.  like  a  human  mourner,  sat  <lown 
by  his  dead  friend  and  took  up  a  self- 
imposed  duty  as  a  guard  over  the  body. 

At  midnight  he  Avas  stilt  at  his  po.st 
and  Avill  probably  stay  there  until  the 
body  is  removed  by  ofiicials  for  burial. 

A  MOI'KXER. 

Taa'o  happy  jdayful.  little  dogs 
AVere  romping  in  the  street ; 

A  man  in  stylish  auto  togs 
One  pupp.v  chanced  to  meet. 

The  big  machine  hit  doggie  hard. 

And  knocked  him  to  the  curb; 

The  other  ran  to  see  his  “iiarfl" — 

(’ould  not  his  sleep  disturl). 

“Dear  little  pal” — I’m  sure  he  .said — - 
A'ou’re  lying  here  all  stiff  and  dead 
Y'ou’re  lying  here  all  stiff  and  dead 
AA’here  recently  you  sttxKl. 

How  many  times  Ave’ve  cha.sed  along 
On  sunny  afternoons. 

And  listened  to  the  children’s  song — 
Their  gay  and  happy  tunes. 

I’ll  play  no  more,  de.ar  loving  friend. 

Hut  ait  besidi'  youi’  form  : 

I’ll  guard  my  i>al  unto  the  end. 

Through  darkest  night  or  storm. 

How  <‘an  I  sa.v  to  you  fnrcircll. — 

My  comriide  bright  and  gay — - 
H’his  rushing  Avorld  <-au  never  tell 
All  that  to  you  I’d  say. 

But  Avhen  some  auto  hits  me.  too. 

Or  dog  liiw  gets  my  hide, 

“I’ll  come,  dear  friend,  and  play  Avith 
you ; 

In  peace  we’ll  then  abide.” 

- ATRGI.\I.\  AVEf.l.S  C.AKATX. 

There  has  been  much  iuUuest  in  the 
iiccount  of  a  day’s  Avork  by  .T.  A*.  Mac¬ 
donald.  Many  farmers’  Avives  ha\'e  won¬ 
dered  Avho  this  fortunate  farm  woman 
i.s — -who  gets  up  at  eight  o’clock  and  has 
tea  in  bed !  Some  of  them  have  Altie- 
donald  doAvn  as  the  model  husband,  l.et 
us  break  the  neAvs  gently,  but  the  Avornan 
in  question  i.s  Macdonald’s  mother.  He 
describes  himself  as  “a  confirmed  old 
bachelor’liand  adds  : 

“Hrobabl.v  if  the  ‘Avoman’  Avere  m.v 
wife  I  would  IniA-e  her  up  at  five  like  Mi-. 
Hock  well.” 

Sorry  to  break  (ioAvn  any  of  these  ideal 
pictures  of  farm  character  (there  are  not 
too  many  of  tlnmi)  but  the  imxlel  hus¬ 
band  is  yi't  to  be  found. 

♦ 

’I'll. AT  is  a  sensibh*  h'tter  from  Mrs. 
'■‘'o(  il  on  iiage  210  about  tre  sale  of  eggs 
.-••id  other  farni  i»roduce.  A  good  many 
<  ity  people  avIio  knoAV  nothing  of  fana 
I'onditions  seem  to  think  every  farmer 
can  and  should  drop  everything  to  make 
a  small  retail  sale.  It  is  A’ery  easy  to 
criticise  but,  as  Mrs.  AA’ood  |)oints'  out, 
there  is  another  side  to  it.  Retail  selling 
or  peddling  is  a  business  by  itself  and 
it  takes  a  good  shan*  of  a  farmer’s  time 
to  attend  to  it.  In  a  rushing  season 
Avhen  every  hand  is  needed  right  in  the 
field  the  average  farmer  cannot  afford  to 
take  the  time  to  deliA'er  small  orders.  At 
such  times  it  pays  him  better  to  do  a 
wholesale  business  and  deliver  in  larger 
lots.  Ou  siimH  nl.aces  the  retail  business 


XcAv  l-higlaud  liaA’c  been  handled  in  much 
the  same  Avay.  ’I'he  coavs  have  gone,  but 
the  farm  Avill  still  supply  its  share  of 
food. 

Women  and  the  Ballot 

I  have  takt'ii  time  to  ask  a  fcAv  of  the 
)»rominent  club  Avomen  and  suH'ragists  of 
the  toAvn  Avhat  their  vicAvs  of  the  subject 
of  Avomen’s  votes  Avere.  One  directly 
turiu'd  to  her  husband  and  asked  him 
AA-hat  he  thought  the  effect  of  Avomen’s 
ballots  Avould  be  on  the  general  trend  of 
the  country  s  A’oti's.  Another  said  she  did 
not  think  the  Avomen  AA'ould  take  the  in¬ 
terest  noAv  Avhich  they  othei-Avi.se  would 
on  account  of  the  Avar,  as  many  Avere  so 
busy  AA’ith  Red  (’ross  AA’ork.  Another,  one 
of  our  brightest  club  women,  said  that 
she  AA'as  sori-y  the  burden  A)f  voting  had 
been  thrust  upon  us,  but  she  believes  that 
AA-e  should  accept  the  responsibility  and 
register  and  vote  as  our  consciences  dic¬ 
tate. 

Personally  I  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
campaign  for  suffrage,  and  perhaps  have 
not  taken  the  interest  in  it  that  I  should 
have  done.  I  think  every  Avoman  should 
consider  it  a  duty  to  register  and  vote  to 
the  besb  of  her  knowledge,  Along  scho^'l 


middle  of  the  front  roAv,  Avith  her  arms 
folded.  She  looks  as  though  a  .story-book 
or  a  few  paper  dolls  might  do  her  good. 
Poor  little  thing.  I  Avant  -to  Avrite  to  the 
teacher  of  the  .school  and  get  the  child’s 
name  and  address  and  see  if  I  could  make 
a  smile  come  to  that  little  face.  I  haA'C 
been  »  teacher  in  the  luiblic  schools  of 
XcAv  York  (’ity,  and  I  knoAV  that  type  of 
t^l'ild.  MRS.  A.  ic.  T. 

That  is  just  the  Avay  thousands  of  these 
good  women  feel.  This  reference  is  to 
the  group  of  school  children  sIioaa'u  on 
page  105.  The  true  teacher  knoAvs  Avhat 
it  means  for  a  little  one  to  groAv  up  with¬ 
out  play  or  without  laughter.  Too  many 
parents  still  think  that  the  child  should 
begin  to  act  and  feel  like  a  little  old  man 
or  woman  early  in  life,  and  never  change. 
Nothing  could  bo  Avorse  for  the  child  than 
such  a  start  in  life. 

Beating  the  Political  Carpet 

The  cartoon  on  page  22.3  has  more  of 
prophetic  truth  than  many  thoughtless 
people  imagine.  We  expect  to  see  a 
State  cleaning  carried  out  much  after  the 
plan  pictured.  Surely  the  State  carpet 
needs  beating.  It  was  supposed  to  make 
soft  and  easy  Avalking  for  all  the  people, 


many  politicians  and  grafters 
have  been  standing  on  it — croAvding  the 
plain  people  off.  The  result  is  that  the 
carpet  is  full  of  dust  and  mud — more  or 
less  dry.  It  has  suited  the  men  for  .some 
year.s — at  least  Avhile  they  may  not  like 
it  they  have  neA'cr  mustered  up  the  coui-- 
age  and  energy  required  to  rip  up  that 
carpet  and  make  those  Avho  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  condition  beat  the  dust 
out  of  it.  Hut  I'.OAv  comes  AA'oman  as  a 
full  citizen — Avit’a  a  Aote  Avhich  counts 
for  just  as  much  as  any  man’s.  Her 
instincts  as  a  housekeeper  are  all  for 
cleaning  things  up  and  making  the  home 
AA'hat  it  ought  to  be.  f>hc  AA'ill  feel  just 
that  Avay  about  her  j)olitical  home.  When 
these  politicians  come  around  as  SAveet  as 
honey,  telling  her  boAV  fine  and  useful 
she  is,  she  Avill  make  them  prove  their 
Avords  by  a  practical  test.  She  Avill  make 
them  take  up  that  car])et,  hang  it  out  in 
the  aiu  and  beat  the  dust  out  of  it,  and 
the  Aveapon  that  Avill  drive  them  to  it  is 
the  ballot  I  ^lanv  a  big  man  Avill  look  at 
that  picture,  and  remember  hoAV  ht'  h.-is 
played  the  ])art  of  car|)(*t  cle.amu*  Avhlh* 
a  Avoman  perhaps  half  his  size  told  him 
Avhere  to  hit  and  kept  him  at  it.  No 
man  could  have  nuide  him  stay  by  the  job, 
but  long  experience  had  taught  him  that 
the  AA'oman  must  be  obeyed.  Dur  belief 
is  that  th('  politician  Avill  i»erform  just 
that  AA'a.v  for  the  Avoman  in  politics.  We 
think  the  Avoman  Avith  the  ballot  Avill,  on 
the  Avhole,  use  her  ncAV  poAver  as  Avisely 
and  efiectiA'ely  as  the  AA'oman  avIio  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  the  great  job  of  harmoniziu-c 
.-ind  directing  a  family.  ’riiousands  of 
men  avIio  Avorked  against  suffrage  Avill  live 
to  thank  the  Avomen  for  their  help  in 
clean  politics. 


A  Widow’s  Warning 

I  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  cover  to 
cover,  and  am  glad  to  be  a  subscriber, 
but  I  AA'ouhl  like  to  .see  a  “Mother’s  Help” 
column  Avith  h'tters  from  farm  Avomen 
with  families  telling  Iioaa'  they  manage 
their  AA'ork,  AA',a.shiugs,  and  getting  of 
meals  in  these  times  of  scarcity  and  high 
pi-ices.  I  have  a  f.-imily  of  10  children  to 
Avork  for,  all  but  the  three  babies  attend¬ 
ing  the  rural  scIuaoI.  ^  Tludr  father  dii-d 
scAeial  months  ago;  no  insurance,  only  a 
s”tony  farm  home,  heavily  mortgaged.  I 
hjiA  e  come  to  tlu*  end  of  iua'  resources. 
M  hat  Avouhl  you  women  r('a(lers  do  iii 
m.A  place?  I  ;im  utterly  discouraged. 
Fray  take  Avarniug.  all  yoti  f,-irmers’ 
Avives.  and  .see  to  it  that  your  husbands 
carry  life  insurances,  .so  that  you  need 
not  \Aant  the  neces.sities  of  life  AA'hen  In* 
i.s-  called  UAA'ay.  The  grief  and  lonelines.s 
is  hard  enough  to  bear.  Avithout  the 
horror  of  an  empty  cupboard  in  the  deiith 
of  M  inter.  M  e  kept  up  a  life  insui-ance 
for  years,  only  to  have  it  “go  broke”  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  Avhen  the  rates  Avere 
prohibitive  for  us,  Ave  thought.  Others 
may  think  the  same,  but  take  my  ad¬ 
vice  ,‘ind  insure  and  keej)  insured  if  you 
have  any  dependents.  AtRs.  At.  s. 


Piling  Soiled  Dishes 

I  Avas  much  interested  in  Dr.  Crane’s 
“Practical  Di.shwashing.”  ixige  ,S2,  and. 
agree  AA'ith  most  of  it,  but  take  isstie  with 
him  most  decidedly  when  he  isays  that 
“many  person.s  deliberately  double  (he 
dishwashing  by  soiling  the  clean  bottoms 
by  liiling  one  dish  on  another,  but  the  ap- 
l)arent  saA'ing  in  handling  is  more  than 
covered  by  the  increased  Avork  in  doing 
twice  the  Avashing  aftei-Avards.”  With  the 
dining  table  in  one  room  and  kitchen  sink 
in  another.  Iioav  about  the  extra  steps  that 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  bottom  of  each 
dish  clean?  In  nearly  50  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  with  a  family  ranging  from  tAvo  to 
.>0,  with  meals  sei-A'ed  ceremoniously  or 
in  ordinary  home  fashion,  I  find  a  very 
decided  saving  in  time,  labor  and  strength 
by  piling  dishes  of  one  kind  together,  as 
far  as  possible,  carefully  scraping  them 
first  Avith  a  flat  knife.  It  i.s  no  small  part 
of  the  saving  that  one  is  thus  enabled  to 
Avash  the  dishes  systematically,  as  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  do  Avith  a  table  full 
of  dishes  of  all  soi-ts  set  haphazard.  The 
extra  soil,  in  hot  soapsuds,  doesn’t  take 
any  perceptible  time  to  remove.  The 
elimination  of  unnecessary  steps  is  the 
main  thing  that  busy  housekeepers  must 
look  out  for,  A.  Ai.  15. 
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just  where  it  will  host  show  her  feelings. 
The  hoy  realizes  that  he  is  the  man  and 
the  proteetor  of  that  group,  and  he  is 
rising  to  the  situation. 

See  that  dog  at  Fig.  lO.")?  Ilis  master 
fsuight  him  in  front  of  the  eamera  just 
as  She])  heard  the  familiar  voice  of  a 
member  of  the  family,  lie  will  not  leave 
bis  master,  yet  there  lu*  stands  alert  and 


Pure  Bred  Corn  and  Well  Bred  Children.  Fig.  1021 


strain  that  has  been  selected  for  many 
years  until  it  ranks  A  No.  1.  in  quality, 
and  of  course  these  grandchildren  of 
L.  F.  Allen  stand  right  up  in  the  same 
class.  Purebred  corn  and  j)\irebr<‘d  chil¬ 
dren.  That  is  what  you  may  call  the 
group  and  get  it  right. 

We  have  s«ddo'.n  seen  a  more  natural  or 
liner  group  than  the  prize  winners  shown 


ready  for  whatever  is  to  follow  the 
whistle  or  the  call.  They  certainly  caught 
that  dog  just  exactly  at  the  right  mo¬ 
ment,  and  he  makes  a  tine  showing. 

And  what  a  ))rotector  that  little  New 
.lersey  baby  has  in  his  'Pcfldy  bear. 
Keally  that  boy  is  just  in  the  ba<-k  yard 
within  easy  reach  of  all  the  family,  yet 
to  his  mind  he  may  be  olT  in  a  strange 


Three  Prize  Americans  from  Nevada.  Fig.  99 


show  as  a  jx-rfect  baby,  the  oiu;  at.  the 
right  took  the  se<;ond  prize,  while  the  one 
in  tin;  center  was  r.'inked  as  the  best  de¬ 
veloped  boy  in  the  <“xhibition.  '1  hese 
two  j)erfe<t  youngsters  an;  tied  up  in 
such  <‘i  W'ay  that,  we  cannot-  tell  exactly 


“spoil”  the  baby,  but  they  will  not  spoil 
him ;  he  will  boss  them  for  a  time  and 
then  soimj  <jth<*r  boss  will  ai’is<!  to  make 
him  toe  the  mark. 

What  do  you  thiidc  of  those  two  dogs 
out  for  their  airing  in  New'  .Jersey  V  The 


Here  is  the  Boss  of  the  Family.  Fig.  100 

what  they  look  like,  but  their  r<‘cord  is  cbiblren  Imve  <lressed  them  uj)  as  we  see, 
g<ml  and  we  look  to  .see  them  cane  for-  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  dog  is  more 
ward  in  the  future  as  high-class  farmers,  uncomfoilahle — the  one  that  plays  baby 
And  that  little  fellow'  at  h'ig.  100  is  and  rides,  or  the  one  that  takes  the  job 
well  named  its  the  boss  of  the  family,  for  of  itushiug  tin;  carriage  along.  Tliey  are 
the  chances  are  10  to  1  that  when  be  both  <l<)gs  of  good  si.irit  to  stand  for  all 
makes  bis  Wiuits  known  all  the  rest  of  this  dressing  and  parading.  We  know 


“All  Dressed  up  in  Their  Fancy  Clothes.  Fig.  101  ” 


Brother  Bear  for  Protection.  Fig.  104 


A  Couple  of  Important  Prtze  Winners.  Fig.  103 


ill  Fig.  10”».  'I’liese  two  cbildreii  ex¬ 
hibited  tlieir  puinjtkiiis  ami  took  the  blm* 
ribbon,  and  now  they  stand  up  like  otlim- 
noted  jieople  to  have  tludr  jiielure  taken. 
'J'bis  is  one  of  the  most  natural  and  strik¬ 
ing  child  jdclures  we  liave  ev(‘r  .seen. 
There  could  hardly  be  anything  more 
charactt'rist i(t  than  th<‘  picture  of  that 
line  litth'  girl  with  her  left  band  gone 


country  with  enemies  all  about,  yet  with 
Ills  band  on  that  faithful  bear  there  is 
nothing  likely  to  trouble  him.  'I'liat  beai- 
looks  as  if  lie  might  imt  nji  a  hot  fight 
for  Ids  little  friend  if  that  be  necessary, 
but  we  hope  tlita  mitbing  evil  w'ill  toncii 
(dlher  one  of  them,  and  that  they  may 
jiass  tlirongli  the  wiblerness  and  turn  up 
safidy  for  their  b.n'ad  and  milk  at  night. 
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Among  the  Children 


W<*  have  a  new  lot  of  chililren  this 
week  to  talk  about,  and  they  come  to  ns 
from  widely  scattered  homes.  Those 
three  little  Indian  children  live  in  Ne¬ 
vada.  'I'hey  are  jmrebred  Indians  and 
the  one  at  the  left  took  a  jn-ize  at  a  habj' 


th<^  honselnil<l  make  a  run  to  s<*e  that  he 
gets  it.  Of  comse  that’s  not  the  way  to 
bring  up  a  child,  and  we  can  imagine  this 
baby’s  mother  shaking  her  h»-ad  and 
jmiting  up  a  mild  protest  when  grand¬ 
father  and  the  rest  of  them  inoceed  to 


a  good  many  dog.s  that  would  have  those 
clothes  torn  off  or  dragged  away  in  about 
three  minutes,  but  these  two  know  their 
business  and  will  stand  tor  w’hat  their 
master  tells  them  to. 

There’s  a  line  (luartet  of  youngsters  at 
I’^ig.  102.  They  come  from  Ontario 
(’onnty,  New  York,  and  the  corn  bang¬ 
ing  in  the  center  of  this  group  is  of  a 


He  Hears  the  Call.  Fig.  105 
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All-the-Year  Canning 


How  1  Use  My  Canner  in  Midwinter 


We  are  apt  to  think  of  ranning  as  a 
Summer  oceui)ation.  Yet,  though  I  may 
not  use  it  (piite  so  often,  I  believe  my 
(•aiinfr  accomplishes  more  in  the  line  of 
reducing  living  expenses  and  conserving 
food  in  Winter  than  in  Summer.  Ry  re¬ 
filling  my  glass  cans  as  they  are  enii)tled 
during  the  cold  weather  they  are  made 
to  do  double  duty,  and  the  hearty  foods 
put  up  in  them  in  Winter  help  out  the 
year’s  menus  fully  as  much  as  do  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  Summer.  The 
first  dozen  or  two  of  cans  emptied  la.st 
k'nll  were  refilled  with  pumpkin  and 
s(Hmsh  for  use  in  pies  next  Spring  and 
Summer  when  other  i)ie  ir-'.terials  are 
scarce. 

Then  I  buy  a  (piarter  of  beef  and  fill 
<>very  aviiilable  <‘au  sometime  in  January 
4ir  February.  This  year  T  had  Ji 
l)ound  forcfiuarter  of  well-fattened,  fender 
beef,  at  12  cent.s  per  pound.  None  of  the 
meat  could  have  been  purchased  at  retail 
for  less  than  that,  and  much  of  it  would 
have  cost  double  if  bought  at  the  mar¬ 
kets.  A  couple  of  days’  work  and  I  had 
.■’.0  fine  (]uart  cans  of  boneless  beef, 
tender,  juicy  and  ready  to  use  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice;  11)  quai'ts  of  wh(desome 
miiKjemcat,  10  quarts  of  rich  beef  stew, 
half  ‘  dozen  i»int  cans  of  the  tx'st  (piality 
of  hamburg  steak  canned  for  gravies, 
meat  loaves,  etc.,  and  .several  cans  of 
chili  con  came — the  Mexican  beef  slew 
with  hot  chili  peppers  and  beans.  For 
the  latter  I  use  about  ecpial  iiarls  of 
ground  or  choj)ped  meat  from  tin*  beef 
bones  and  some  goofl  dry  bean  like  the 
Roston  Favorite,  weight  for  weight  be¬ 
fore  the  beans  are  cooked.  Took  the  beaus 
until  they  jimt  begin  to  get  tender,  drain 
ami  add  the  choitped  meat,  some  home¬ 
grown  chopped  r.'ther  hot  sweet  pepper, 
to  suit  the  taste,  using  .some  which  have 
been  previously  canned  in  plain  salted 
water.  Add  some  of  the  liciiior  or  stock 
from  the  bones,  with  salt  and  Sumnu'r 
savory  to  ta.ste.  Re  sure  tlnue  is  enough 
fat  in  the  meat  to  make  a  rich  mixture, 
or  add  a  little  fresh  chopped  suet  if  neces¬ 
sary.  This  Mexican  stew  is  put  up  in 
pint  cans  as  it  is  very  thick,  ric  h  and 
spicy.,  making  a  very  much  liked  hot 
supper  di.sh  on  a  cold  night.  This  .and 
the  beef  stc'w  will  need  to  be  rc-ducel 
with  a  little  water  when  heated  for  use. 

1  proce.ss  or  sterilize  the  meats  and  the 
chili  con  came  .Ht)  minutes  at  15  pounds 
pressure,  or  250  degrees  l'’ahrc*nh(‘it.  T 
jiroeess  the*  bes'f  stew  5.5  minutes,  in  cpiart 
cans,  and  the  minccMneat  iibout  20  minutes 
at  five  ixiunds  pi’essurc*.  From  the  entire 
(juarter  of  beef  there  is  not  an  ounce  of 
waste.  excei)ting  the  bones,  the  mc'at  and 
stock  from  them  being  used  in  the  .stews, 
etc. 

The  next  fenv  cans  to  be  emptied  will 
be  refdled  with  a  cabbage  pickle,  as  much 
of  the  mixed  pickle  of  the  Fall  has  already 
been  used,  and  the  fresher  made'  such 
pickles  are  the  better  they  taste.  My 
recipe  for  this  is:  Thive  (piarts  fimdy 
shredded  cabbage,  six  onions  sliced,  one 
cjin  of  chopi»c‘d  pimento  peppers  if  de¬ 
sired,  or  a  bunch  of  celery  choi»p(*d. 
Rring  to  a  .scald  in  hot  salted  water,  then 
drain  and  plunge  in  cold  water.  I’repare 
a  dressing  of  one  pint  vinegar,  on<*-haIf 
cup  water. one  tabh*si)oonfnl  turmcM-ic,  two 
of  salt,  two  of  white  must.ard  sc-ed.  one 
of  ground  mustard,  three  of  flour  and  one 
cup  of  sugar.  Roil  all  together  until  well 
blended,  but  not  enough  to  soften  the 
vc'gc'tables  too  much,  and  seal  in  cans. 
'I’his  is  inexpensive  and  a  handy,  much 
liked  reli.sh. 

Later  I  can  sauerkraut  with  frank¬ 
furters,  using  about  four  small  links  of 
the  sausage  to  each  can.  standing  the 
sausages  upright  on  four  sides  of  the  can. 
Fill  with  kraut  and  inocess  in  the  <'anner 
5(!  minut(*s  under  five  pounds  pi-essure. 
Re  sure  the  kraut  is  thoroughly  “ripe” 
or  cured  b(“for«*  canning,  which  recpiires 
at  least  14  to  18  days  in  the  temperature 
of  the  ordinary  living  room.  Always 
shred  the  cabbage  finely  and  iiound  it 
down  well  in  the  casks  so  that  it  will  form 
plenty  of  juice  for  a  pickle,  using  .salt  to 
taste.  Fill  the  cans  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  toj),  then  swim  up  with  i)ickle  or 
kr.iut  juice,  having  inserted  sausages — 
cover  loosc'ly  and  jn'oeess — alwiiys  sealing 
all  cans  after  lifting  them  out  of  the  cau- 


Ji<*r  without  lifting  the  lids.  When  serv('d 
lu'jit  tlu!  kraut  and  slice  the  sau.sage.s  in 
thin  circles  and  j)lace  in  a  row  around 
the  di.sh  or  platter  on  top  of  the  kraut. 

I*  resh  lean  j)ork  or  even  bacon  may  be 
canned  with  kraut,  making  a  good  com¬ 
bination.  (Jreat  quantities  of  this  can  be 
used  by  any  family  that  likes  kraut,  and 
it  is  a  favorite  dish  with  most  hired  help. 

I  like  to  can  as  much  as  I  can  find  cans 
for,  as  it  is  always  ready  to  u.se  without 
the  unplea.sant  odors  that  arise  in  the 
kettle  method  of  cooking  it.  The  canner 
emits  so  little  steam  in  its  operation  that  i 
one  can  be  in  the  house  and  not  realize  I 
what  is  being  iiroce.ssed.  If  lean  jiork  I 
is  canned  with  kraut  it  should  be  cooked 
and  soaked  in  raw  vinegar  10  minutes  or 
so  before  placing  in  the  cans  with  the 
kraut. 

In  late  Winter  or  early  Sjiring  I  can 
the  last  of  the  carrots  and  beets  that  re¬ 
main  in  the  c-ellar,  giving  them  (10 ’min¬ 
utes  under  10  pounds  pressure.  Fven 
(|uite  woody  ones  become  tender,  making 
fine  minced  carrots  or  b(*ets,  when  canned 
under  steam  jiressure. 

My  favorite  way  of  saving  apples  from 
decay  is  to  peid,  core  and  drop  the  (pmr- 
ters  into  a  mild  salt  water  solution  until 
all  are  peeled  ready  for  canning.  Warm 
the  cans  and  fill  with  the  raw  (piarters. 
after  having  rinsed  off  the  salt  solution, 
which  is  only  nsesl  to  keep  the  apjile  from 


A  Practical  Canning  Outfit 


discoloring.  ’I'lien  fill  tin'  cans  with  boil¬ 
ing  water.  For  liest  results  ap|>les  do  not 
need  more  than  a  little  bit  of  cooking. 
Have  the  <-ans  hot  and  the  canner  hot. 
over  a  bright  fire,  so  as  to  get  up  steam 
as  (piickly  as  possible.  'J'hen  process  but 
four  minutes  under  thri'c  iiounds  iiri'.ssure. 
The  apples  so  canned  have  all  the  aroma 
of  fresh  api)les,  but  will  keep  indefinitely 
and  may  be  serv<‘d  as  a  fruit  by  adding 
sugar  when  served,  or  may  be  cut  up  like 
fre.sh  aj>ples  for  combination  with  other 
things  in  salads,  and  are  fine  for  pies. 
The  same  results  can  be  obtaiiu'd  without 
a  canner  by  boiling  the  cans  20  minutes 
in  a  closely  <-overed  kettle  or  boiler.'  For 
meats,  kraut,  etc.,  as  good  results  may 
be  had  by  boiling  the  cans  .‘{i/i  to  four 
hours,  the  main  difference  being  in  the 
lime,  labor  and  fuel  re<iuired.  though 
the.se  items  amount  to  .a  good  deal  in  the 
year’s  work  of  a  busy  housekeei)er. 

■M.MU’.r.  q.  KKI.NT. 


Preparing  Rennet 

Will  some  oiu'  S(*nd  recipe  foi-  prepar¬ 
ing  the  reniu‘t  for  use  as  it  is  taken  fi-om 
the  veiil’s  s’tomachV  mks.  c.  n. 

ISeech  (’reek,  I’a. 

I'o  prepan*  rennet  extract  from  the  calf’s 
stomach  (“inpty  and  clean.  Put  stomach 
to  soak  in  a  fii'kin  or  keg  of  water.  I’st* 
just  water  (*nough  to  cov«*i'  tin*  stomach. 
Add  salt  to  water  at  rale  of  three  pounds 
to  KM)  pounds  w.aler.  Stir  and  pound 
the  stomach  in  tlu'  water  daily  for  a 
week.  I'ln*  firkin  should  be  set  in  a 
dark,  cool  place.  At  end  of  !i  week 
wring  stomach  in  a  clotlu's  wringer  and 
then  inil  it  back  in  the  lirkin  of  wat<*r. 
l{«“l)eat  this  operation  each  weidc  until 
four  weeks  are  up.  P.y  this  time  the 
veniM't  will  have*  iill  dissolved  out  in  the 
wat(‘r.  Filter  the  solution  through  a  box 
of  charcoal  and  sand  with  a  lay<'r  of 
clean  straw  on  top.  Add  more  salt  at 
rate  of  thn-e  or  four  fniunds  to  101) 
pounds  of  extract  and  bottle  and  k(‘ep  in 
dai'k.  cool  place.  n.  k.  .j. 


Home  Mixing 
Of  Flours 


TionityRy* 


To  make  our  wheat  sup¬ 
ply  go  farther,  and  to  take 
care  of  our  soldier  boys  as 
well,  housewives  are  asked 
to  mix  rye  flour,  barley 
flour,  com  meal,  etc.  with 
our  wheat  flour. 


iCORN-MEAL 


ror  tms  purpose  r^ills- 
bury’s  Best  with  its  well 
known  strength  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon. 


The  Flour  Question 
Settled 


.with  these 
other  flours 


Health  Bran 
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On  a  Northern  Dairy  Farm 

Kahi,y  ]{isino. — A  rattle  of  lantern, 
<if  stove  lids,  of  milk  pails.  Surely  it  is 
not  live  o’eloek  yet  and  “I  sae  weary,” 
hut  I  remember  that  yesterday  was  wash¬ 
day.  and  drowsily  wish  the  earth  misht 
roil  over  bac'kwards  and  Rive  us  an¬ 
other  nifcht’s  rest.  Those  nights  that  are 
six  months  long  have  some  good  points. 

A  little  head  bobs  up,  a  little  voice  com¬ 
mands,  “I’ut  your  arm  around  me.”  and 
the  small  snuggler  whispers,  “I’m  your 
girl  I”  She  cannot  snuggle  long,  how¬ 
ever.  for  time  has  a  way  of  flying  at  this 
hour  in  the  morning.  There  is  one  dis¬ 
advantage  of  sleeping  with  an  outside 
door  open,  you  must  get  up  and  shut  it, 
no  matter  if  the  temperatiire  is  at  zcwo 
or  .'ll)  degrees  below.  Opening  the  drafts 
of  the  wood  stove  and  throwing  in  some 
innpl**  Ktif^ks  hriiiKs  ii  fliul 

some  degree  of  warmth  to  the  icj'  atmos¬ 
phere. 

llRKAKKAST  PuEPARATlON.S.  -  The 

kitchen  range  uses  coal  and  is  burning 
brightly,  the  men  having  opened  the 

drafts  and  put  the  teakettle  on.  I  he 
tank  is  full  of  warm  soft  water  and  a 
good  scrub  (dears  away  the  last  cobwebs 
of  weariness.  Aunt  .Tane  has  already 

luit  the  oatmeal  on  and  is  stirring  up 
buckwheat  pancakes.  Slices  of  sausage 
are  put  into  a  granite  jian  and  slipped 
into  the  oil  stove  oven  to  fry.  Sounds 
of  hilaritv  are  heard  uiistairs,  so  we  re¬ 
mind  the  children  that  breakfast  is  al¬ 
most  ready. 

Food  fok  C’Ar.vK.s  and  niTMAXS.— The 
men  come  in  from  milking  and  a  couide 
of  jiails  of  milk  are  run  thr.mgh  the 
seiiarator  in  order  to  have  some  skiin- 
milk  to  feed  the  young  Holstein  calves. 
At  the  jiresent  price  of  butter  and  whole 
milk,  skim-milk  is  worth  over  a  dollar  a 
hundred,  but  where  are  dairy  cattle  to 
come  from  if  we  do  not  do  our  share  to 
raise  them?  ^Milk  substitutes  may  be  of 
some  use.  but  nature  meant  milk  for 
A’oung  animals  and  they  ought  not  to  be 
deprived  of  it  entirely.  Ky  this  time 
breakfast  is  ready,  and  oatmeal  and 
cre.amy  milk,  sausage  and  pufly  brown 
))anc,akes  with  butter  and  maple  sjiup, 
doughnuts  and  coffee,  with  milk  for  the 
children,  disappear  with,  completeness  and 
dispatch.  There  is  bread  on  the  table 
lint  very  little  is  eaten.  _  At  first  when 
we  tried  to  save  bread,  it  s<*emed  as  if 
everyone  suddenly  dev<‘loped  a  voracious 
appetite  for  it.  but  gradually  we  are  get¬ 
ting  used  to  eating  other  food. 

The  Day’s  Wokk  Hecixs. — The  sun 
rises  bright  and  beautiful  over  the  hill 
as  we  talk  over  the  jilans  for  the  day. 
Then  some  one  hands  father  the  Hood 
Hook  and  he  reads  the  day’s  lesson  and 
leads  his  family  in  the  daily  petition  for 
help  from  above.  After  that,  each  one 
turns  to  his  work  or  iilay.  one  of  the  men 
going  out  to  feed  the  stock  and  clean  tin* 
stables,  while  the  other  attends  to  tilling 
the  stoves,  starling  the  engine  to  pump 
water,  and  feeding  the  calves  and 
Aunt  .Tane  goes  at  the  dishes  while 
mother  puts  up  lunches  for  tin*  children 
wiio  are  getting  ready  for  school. 

Stahtixo  fok  {^rnooF. — Finally  the 
last  hair-ribbon  is  tied,  the  last  mitten 
found,  and  Steve,  the  four-year-old  colt, 
is  at  the  door  with  the  cutti'r.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  mother  and  the  children 
enjoy  these  drives  to  and  _  from  school 
much  more  if  lireaking  colts  is  part  of  the 
jirogram.  And  Steve  is  so  genth*.  .so 
willing  to  do  instantly  just  what  he  is 
l(dd.  as  if  he  realized  that  he  must  live 
uj)  to  the  generations  of  his  ancestors 
that  we  liave  owned  and  loved.  ’I’he  track 
is  heavy  this  morning — men  are  alre.ady 
idowing  away  the  snow  so  that  the  milk¬ 
man  and  tlie  mailman  niay  have  a  ladder 
road.  The  landscape  is  so  white  and 
still  that  at  is  a  real  pleasure  to_  see 
a  flock  (*f  snowbirds  and  some  blue  jays. 

The  New  Sciiooe  1>.\w. — This  coun¬ 
try  school  of  20  or  more  pupils  is  taught 
bv  one  of  the  girls  of  the  community  who 
is  a  high  school  graduate  and  has  had 
training  class  work.  'Would  we  like  to 
ji’ivo  tins  up  for  m  <*onsoli<luto(l  ^  school . 
Not  under  any  consideration.  This  young 
girl,  who  was  valedictorian  of  a  large 
class,  is  a  product  of  our  own  commun¬ 
ity  and  is  training  our  young  children  as 
we  want  them  trained,  and  it  scimus  to  me 
that  that  is  the  way  for  a  community  to 
jjpow — from  the  ground  uji  and  not  from 
some  reformer’s  experiments.  Hut  while 
we  jmy  twice  the  taxes  this  year  under 
the  new  biw.  this  girl  receives  no  higher 
wages  than  her  iiredecessor  last  year, 
:ind  she  is  hampered  in  many  ways  for 
hack  of  sujiplies.  for  the  clerk  of  the  town 
board  of  education  cannot  be  called  on 
the  telephone  without  paying  toll  and  he 
lives  a  dozen  miles  away. 

'PIIE  MII.KMAX,  with  his  big  gray  team 
and  load  of  cans,  drives  in  just  as  T  reach 
home,  and  our  milk  is  startinl  on  its  six- 
mile  trip  to  the  condensery,  where  we  re¬ 
ceive  T.eague  prices.  At  the  barn  the 
men  are  busy  watering  stock,  cleaning 
stables  and  drawing  manure  to  the  field. 
I  wash  the  separator,  attend  to  baking 
the  bread  and  sort  and  fold  clothes  until 
time  for  dinner,  which  consists  of  pota¬ 
toes  ami  one  other  vegetable,  beef  or  pork, 
ai^d  a  very  simple  des.sert.  such  as  apple 
diimitling.  Vice  or  nnude  .syrup.  We  used 
to  depend  mostly  on  apple  or  mince  pies 


for  dessert  in  Winter,  but  feel  that  we 
should  save  the  sugar  this  year. 

The  maii.man  comes  along  about  half 
past  12  and  how  we  do  enjoy  the  mail ! 
We  can  hardly  wait  to  get  the  latest 
war  news  and  even  Mr.  Jigg.s’  affairs 
have  to  be  looked  into.  Suryly  you  all 
know  Mr.  .liggs!  The  hired  man  has  a 
big  jiackage  from  a  mail  order  house 
and  we  have  a  crotchetcy  feeling  that  he 
finds  it  easier  to  buy  warm  clothe.?  than 
we  do.  Hut  the  feeling  passes  instantly 
and  we  are  glad  that  his  order  came  all 
right.  A  man  in  a  foreign  land  without 
a  family  needs  every  bit  of  honest  ])leas- 
ure  that  he  can  get. 

Work  in  the  Woods. — Somewhat  re¬ 
luctantly  we  lay  the  papers  aside  until 
evening  and  turn  to  duty  again.  The  men 
start  for  the  woods,  'riiis  coal  shortage 
has  caught  many  of  us  najiiiing.  Labor 
has  been  scarce  and  last  Winter  we  could 
not  get  up  the  usual  year’s  sujtiily  of 
wood,  so  now  we  have  to  eke  out  the 
scmewhat  meager  coal  sui)])ly  with  green 
•wood. 

Fuie.ndi.y  Nek;  II  nous.  —  After  the 
dishes  are  done,  ironing  and  mending 
occupy  the  time  of  the  women  until  half 
))ast  three,  when  one  of  them  must  make 
the  trip  to  the  schoolhou.se  again.  The 
neighbor  across  the  way  brings  the  little 
boy,  ag<‘d  two,  over  to  see  our  three-year- 
old  and  the  little  ones  jilay  while  the 
older  ones  visit.  Truly  every  farm  family 
ought  to  have  a  neighbor  across  the  road. 
For  40  year.s  the  two  families  have  ex¬ 
changed  loaves  of  bread  and  sittings  of 
eggs,  work  and  vebicles,  magazines  and 


trenches  and  in  the  hosjiitals,  and  can 
only  wish  better  times  alnuid  for  tlu'ni 
all,  and  resolve  anew  to  hell)  If*  bring  it 
to  pass.  .MK.S.  A.  0.  DOKEN. 

St.  Lawrence  (’o.,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Day  in  Northern  New  York 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
“A  Day  on  the  Dairy  Farm.”  Hoth  Mr. 
Rockwidl's  and  Mr.  Macdonald’s  letters 
were  of  interest.  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
of  a  day  on  a  farm  in  Fssex  Hounty.  New 
York.  *Mr.  Rockwell’s  letter  can  have  no 
bad  effect  in  giving  an  excuse  for  farm 
laborers.  Why  not  pay  extra  for  the 
overtime  that  is  worked?  This  is  often 
done  in  factories.  The  boys  who  leave 
the  farms,  know  why  they  leave.  It  is 
liecause  of  the  iioor  jaiy ;  not  the  hard 
work.  If  we  can  make  our  farms  pay 
enough  so  we  can  afford  to  pay  help  what 
they  earn,  we  can  get  help. 

This  is  my  sclnslule:  Arise  at  five 
o’clock;  build  two  tires;  water  and  h:iy 
three  horses;  clean  stable;  get  hot  water 
and  milk  for  pig,  and  feed  her  hay  and 
bran ;  milk  three  cows ;  feed  eight  lu'ad 
of  cattle;  clean  stable;  separate  milk; 
grain  horses;  and  eat  breakfast.  It  is 
now  about 

Feed  and  water  111  sheep;  curry 
horses,  i)ut  on  harness  and  go  for  wood. 
The,  woodlot  is  three  miles  away.  I 
■bring  home  a  load  of  wood  ;  put  team  in 
barn;  «‘at  dinner;  fi't'd  and  water  slu'ep 
again  ;  feed  cattle  and  water  them. 

’I’lien  get  out  team  and  take  pulp  to 
station,  which  is  about  two  miles  away. 
I  jnit  up  team;  (>at  supi»er;  wat(>r  and 
hay  team;  milk  cows;  feed  cattle;  feed 
pig;  separjite  milk;  and  Ixsl  horses  for 
night.  It  is  now  eight  o'clock.  I  look 
over  the  papers  and  retire'. 

1  have  Dulp  to  draw  that  will  last  until 
the  first  of  March.  So  tlu'se  days  are  to 
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A  Day  in  the  Trenches  in  a  Southern  Training  Camp 


jiolit'ical  opininos.  Life  on  the  fann 
would  be  (juite'  diflerent  without  nc'igh- 
bors  over  the  way. 

MESKAliK  FHO.M  THE  Ar.SE.NT  ONES.-— 
Soon  after  four  o’clock  comes  the  daily 
telephone  call  from  the  children  away  at 
school  in  the  city.  Hig  brother  tells  us 
that  he  lias  begun  military  training,  and 
the  two  sisters  inform  us  that  tln'.v  are 
now  nn'inbers  of  one  of  tht'  schotd  so¬ 
cieties.  part  of  their  initiation  consisting 
of  Ix'ing  oblig<'d  to  go  to  school  with  tlx'ir 
hair  done  up  and  wearing  yellow  })aper 
necktie's  and  saslx's.  A^'ill  these  childre'ii 
repay  the  elTorl  made  to  educate  tlu'in/ 
■\Ve  think  so.  ’Phey  are  ke('ping_  account 
of  all  moix'V  paid  to  them  and  it  is  ex- 
pecti'd  that ‘they  will  help  us  tinancially 
if  necessary  when  they  begin  to  earn 
moiM'y  tlx'inselves.  ’I'hat  would  not  make 
up  for  the  other  sacrifices,  the  long  trips 
back  and  forth  each  wt'c'k  aixl  tlx*  lack 
of  their  lielj)  at  home,  but  11*0  one'  knows 
bow  much  care  we  may  lu'ed  our.selves 
when  we  get  old.  The  children  an'  helj)- 
ful  now  and  we  can  only  trust  that  they 
will  continue  to  be. 

Sri'i'EU  AM)  CiiOUES. — The  men  come 
from  the  woods  with  a  big  load  of  wood, 
chon's  are  begun  and  supper  is  prepared. 
Haked  potatoes,  milk  giavy,  cheese, 
johnny  cake,  milk  and  canned  fruit  or 
ai)i)le  saiK'c  make  uj)  the  meal.  Frostc'd 
cake  as  getting  to  be  only  a  memory  and 
we  seem  to  live  just  as  well  without  it. 
After  fiupper  comes  milking  and  feeding 
again.  We  p.'ij'  from  .$(!()  to  ,$(>.‘1  pc'i'  ton 
for  dairy  feed,  oilmeal.  etc. ;  and  by  our 
last  statement  from  the  condensery,  re¬ 
ceive  .$2.()7  per  hundred  for  milk.  lesF!  20 
cents  per  hundred  for  hauling.  Needless 
to  sav  we  do  not  fe«'d  as  miu'li  meal  as 
we  should  like. 

Fveninu  Pleasitres. — The  little  folks 
read  or  j)lay  games  until  half  past  seven, 
their  bedtime.  A  big  dish  of  apples  is 
brought  up  from  the  cellar,  the  i)aper.s 
and  magazines  are  laid  out,  and  for  an 
hour  or  two  the  family  I'evels  in  warmth 
and  a  quiet  rest.  Sometimes  the  tele- 
l)hone  rings  and  a  neighbor  passes  on  a 
bit  of  news.  The  full  moon  is  just  over 
the  hill  and  not  a  sound  breaks  the  great 
white  stillne.ss  as  we  open  the  door  for 
the  night.  We  think  of  the  suffering 
families  in  Fiirope,  the  boys  in  the 


last  :ill  Winter.  In  the  Spring  when  tin' 
litth'  liimbs  begin  to  come,  manure  to 
draw,  field  to  hari-ow.  grain  to  sow.  the 
diivs  will  be  busy  indeed. 

My  wife  does  not  know  what  it  would 
se('n)  like  'to  arise  at  I'ight.  She  is  up  at 
si.x  and  retires  when  I  do.  We  havi'  two 
children  iind  a  large  house  to  keep  in 
ordc'r.  She  maki's  tlx'  butter,  cart's  tor 
tilt'  Ix'iis,  gt'ts  in  wood  at  night,  dot's  Ix'r 
papt'ring  and  |)ainting.  Shoultl  I  bt;  ill, 
slie  <'t)uld  care  for  sill  the  live  sttx'k.  In 
tilt'  Spring  six'  will  ht'lp  care  Itir  the 
lambs  anti  inakt'  tlx'  gartlen. 

1  wontlt'r  ht)W  IMr.  Macdonaltl  makt'S 
his  farm  pay?  1  am  afraitl  if  he  liatl  tt) 
run  a  farm  on  halvt's  he  t'ttuld  nt>t  get 
altmg  so  ea.sy.  In  this  way  wt'  ht)i)e  to 
t)wn  a  farm  t)f  t)ur  t)wn  stmx'  day. 

Essex  ('().,  N.  Y.  .m.  e.  eoiideei.. 

On  a  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Farm 

.Vftt'r  reading  Mr.  MactltmaltPs  h'tter 
on  iiage  12.S,  1  thought  perhaps  it.  might 
interest  readt'rs  if  1  gave  them  an  ac- 
ct)unt  of  a  Winter  day’s  wtu-k  on  my  farm 
of  11)0  acre.s  sitiiatt'd  in  (Irt'ent'  ('t)unty. 
New  York.  I  do  the  work  nmstly  alone 
on  this  farm,  aside  from  the  milking, 
which  my  wife  helps  do  thrtnigh  the 
Summer  months,  when  we  have  24  t'tiws. 
At  present  I  am  up  in  the  nxirning 
around  five  ti’cltx'k.  1  ft't'tl  the  htirses 
and  then  milk  14  ctiws,  ft't'tl  five  calves 
and  .‘50  head  of  ctiws  anti  heifers.  Wlx'ii 
this  is  done  it  is  arouixl  7..'5()  o’cbx'k  : 
then  I  am  rt'ady  to  feed  myself,  which  T 
certainly  can  dt)  in  great  shapt*.  Attt'r 
breakfast,  or  abtiut  eight  o’clock.  T  have 
the  pigs  to  feed  and  poultry  to  care  ftir ; 
tlx'ii  I  work  at  wtxxl  until  alxnit  11 
o’clock,  when  it  is  time  to  watt'i-  stot'k. 
.•Vs  my  running  watt'r  six'cumbs  tt)  tlx' 
t'old  ViVather,  I  have  to  drive  sttx'k  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  brotik  lt>  drink. 
I  liave  to  water  half  of  stock  at  a  timt'. 
I  clean  stables  and  put  hay  in  their 
mangers  while  they  are  drinking.  The 
first  bunch  gets  back  around  12  t)’clock, 
so  T  eat  my  dinner,  after  which  T  let 
the  next  bunch  go  to  drink  ;  then  T  haul 
the  manure  and  spread  it  on  the  land. 

After  each  bunch  of  stock  arrives  back 
in  the  barn  I  spray  them  to  keep  them 
free  from  lice.  When  this  is  done  it  is 
about  three  o’clock,  so  I  work  at  wood 
again  until  four  o’clock,  when  it  is  time 


to  fet'd  hay  again,  which  takes  until  five 
o’clock.  'I'hen  1  am  ready  for  supper  at 
r)..‘50.  I  am  then  ready  to  milk  again, 
aftt'r  which  1  feed  grain  to  stock  and 
ciire  for  the  horses.  About  7..‘50  I  am 
ready  to  go  to  the  house  and  take  it 
easy  iiiilil  time ,  to  retire.  1  exchange 
hauling  milk  with  four  other  farmers,  .so 
I  do  not  have  to  go  to  creamery  so  often. 
Of  course  I  have  to  change  this  some 
the  days  I  have  to  go  to  creamery. 

M.  M. 

Would  Work  for  Rockwell 

Reading  of  a  day  on  a  dairy  farm  in 
latitude  47  degrees,  and  one  in  'rioga 
County,  New  York.  1  myself  would  just 
as  soon  work  for  Mr.  Rix'kwell  as  Mac¬ 
donald  if  I  had  to  serve  tea  to  the  ladies 
iqistairs.  T  and  a  good  hand  could  begin 
work  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
(piit  at  six  o’clock  at  night,  and  get  as 
nnx'h  work  done  as  to  begin  at  five  o’clock 
and  knock  oil'  work  at  eight  o’l'lock  and 
go  to  bed  for  two  hours’  re.st,  then  get 
out  and  work  another  two-hour  .shift, 
then  loaf  all  the  afternoon,  then  work 
another  one-hour  shift.  1  do  not  believe 
in  making  a  slave  of  a  woman,  but  while 
1  was-  serving  tea  up.stairs  and  making 
porridge  1  could  milk  about  three  more 
<'ows.  Therefore  more  income  and  more 
food  for  the  boys  in  the  trenches.  1  do 
not  think  it  would  be  much  more  work 
for  women  to  get  breakfast  than  it  would 
be  to  clean  that  kitchen.  As  for  a  hired 
man  coming  on  the  job  for  me  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  then'  is  nothing 
doing.  In  these  days  of  war  I  respect 
.Mrs.  Rockwell  and  her  husband,  as  they 
are  doing  their  bit.  and  doing  it  well, 
and  .‘IS  a  liired  hand  T  would  just  as  soon 
work  for  Rockwell,  as  he  has  some  sys- 
ti'in,  and  that  is  what  counts  on  a  dairy 
farm.  F.  0.  m’peek. 

Knox  Co.,  O. 

Caring  for  the  Kitchen  Floor 

T  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of 
finish  to  juit  on  kitchen  floor,  hard  wood, 
to  make  it  easier  to  care  for.  We  found 
it  in  very  bad  condition  six  years  ago. 
It  was  scrubbed  with  brush,  soap  and 
cb'.'ining  iiowder,  and  24  hoiir.s  later  oiled, 
using  linsc'cd  oil.  turpentine  and  drier,  I 
think.  That  seemed  not  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  has  never  been  rejieated.  The 
floor  i.s  rather  dark,  some  boards  arc' 
rough,  and  as  soon  as  dry  looks  as  though 
it  nec'dc'd  moi)j)ing  again.  Some  tell  nx* 
hot  suds  will  make  more  boiirds  rough 
and  otlx'i'wise  Injure  the  floor.  T  read  of 
using  cold  wafc'r  and  washing  soda,  but 
cannot  see  any  noticeably  good  effect 
from  that.  In  Winter  the  family  wash¬ 
ing  is  done  in  kitclx'ii  and  the  sc'par.'itor 
and  milking  machine*  waslx'd  there. 

Vc'rmont.  0.  E.  w. 

From  the  text-book  usc'd  in  a  School  of 
Home*  Economics,  Ic't  me  (|uot)'  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“No  entirc'ly  satisfactory  finish  for  tlx* 
kitchen  floor  has  yc't  Ix'c'ii^  found.  The 
time-hoiiorc'd  way  of  scrubbing  with  soap 
.'ind  water  imikc's  the  whitc'st  and  cleiiix'st 
looking  flooi'.  it  is  true,  but  the  work 
requiri'd  !  It  d  es  not  sc'c'm  to  be  an  c'co- 
nomic  <*ondil ion  to  have  tlx*  floor  of  tlx* 
workshop  such  that  nothing  may  fall 
iilion  it.  Linseed  oil,  frecpic'iitly  atijilic'd, 
imikc's  a  finish  in  every  way  gcxid  if  it 
wc'i'C'  not  for  the  unsightly  diirkc'uing. 
Wlx'ii  the  wood  is  thoroughly  filled  with 
oil.  nothing  will  make  a  s])ot  on  such  a 
floor,  not.  c'ven  grease.  Tt  may  lx*  wiped 
UJ)  wilh  a  wc't  cloth  but  should  not  be 
scrublx'd  wilh  soap  and  water.” 

You  have  the  same  probb'in  wilh 
which  many  a  woman  is-  struggling.  One 
farmer's  wife*  locjilly  has  tric'd  varnish, 
shellac'  and  otlx'r  finislx's  and  iirefers  to 
scrub  lic'r  floor,  six*  dislikes  to  darken  it 
with  oil.  ’Phe  fact  remains  that  the  oil 
finish  is  bc*st  for  ixintric's,  halls  and 
kite-hens,  but  much  depends  on  the  kind  of 
oil  used  and  the  frc'quency  with  which 
you  use  it.  .Vfic'r  years  of  struggling  to 
iic'c'p  a  v.'irnishecl  floor  looking  decent  aixl 
have  it  varnishc'd  wlx'ii  ix'c'dc'd  and  sii.irc* 
tlx*  room  long  enough  for  the  varnish  to 
dry  proiic'i'ly.  my  sister  rebc'lled.  Wluit 
was  left  of  the  varnish  was  removc'd  and 
tlie  floor  was  oilc'd  with  a  iirejiarc'd  oil. 
.Vny  good  department  store  will  siipjily  it 
by  the  gallon,  and  an  oil  inop  to  put  it  on 
wilii.  .lust  i)our  sonx*  oil  out  into  an  old 
I)ic'  tin.  clip  the  mop  and  rub  into  your 
floor  all  tlx*  oil  it  will  st.nxi.  Once  in 
two  or  three  wc'c'ks  repc'at  the  iiroc'c'ss. 
or  if  water  spatters  and  takc's  out  tlx*  oil 
from  any  spot,  rub  that  iilac'e  with  your 
oily  moj). 

This  is  a  minc'ral  oil  of  some  sort  and 
lasts  well.  You  c'an  get  from  mail  order 
house's  !it  .$1.:50  a  gallon  !i  similar  floor 
oil  that  will  stiind  scrubbing,  if  nc'ces- 
sary.  Or  thc*y  have  a  “fifteen  minute 
floor  finish”  for  sc-liools,  cluirc'hes,  storc'.s, 
resicleix'es  or  anywhere  that  floors  must 
stand  hard  use.  This  cannot  be  put  on 
over  an  old  finish.  This  is  the  same  iiric'c* 
as  the  floor  oil.  Patc*r,  sent  to  buy  oil 
for  home  use,  chc'erfully  bought  the  first 
thing  he  .saw,  oil  for  store  and  factory 
use.  However,  Ibis  is  giving  good  .satis¬ 
faction  and  wlx'ii  the  housekc'eper  care- 
Ic'sslv  dumpc'cl  !i  pail  of  hot  water  into 
the  washing  mac-bine  with  the  stopiier 
ont.  the*  floor  was  not  hurt.  A  little*  at¬ 
tention  with  the  oil  mop  smoii  made  it  all 
right,  and  our  floor  trouble's  arc*  ovc*r. 

You  would  nc'c'd  to  have  the  rough 
boards  saneb'd  so  as  to  be  .smcioth,  and 
apply  several  light  coats  of  oil  a  few 
(lays  apart,  until  your  floor  boards  an- 
lilh'd  with  oil.  You  can  add  a  little  kc'ro- 
sene  to  tlb*  warm  water  with  which  you 
scrub  and  lessen  your  labors,  too,  in  that 
^vav.  EDNA  H.  KNAl’l*. 
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Notes  by  a  Farm  Mother 


l.\  AN  Oi.n  Farmiioi  sk. — Just  yf'stor- 
<iny  w*'  r('c('iv(Ml  a  lotter  from  a  doar 
sistor,  tolling  of  tho  distross  causod  in  hor 
lioino  city  by  the  shortase  of  fuel,  and 
hoping  we  have  i)lentj'  of  wood'  on  hand. 
We  haven't  as  much  as  we  should,  but 
will  manage  somehow.  So.  inste.ad  of 
keeping  a  very  hot  lire  all  the  time  we 
try  to  keep  just  an  even  one.  Hy  keep¬ 
ing  tlie  stove  clean,  both  under  and  over 
the  oven,  and  the  damper  shut,  we  get 
far  more  heat.  We  clean  the  stovepipes 
every  two  weeks,  and  so  gtiard  against 
the  i)ipe  and  chimney  cat<'hing  lire.  lOarly 
this  Winter  I  decided  to  dress  the  <‘hil- 
dren  “double;”  that  is.  in  two  suits  of 
underwear  and  stockings,  and  worsted 
blouses  and -dresses,  instead  of  the  thin 
cotton  ones.  To  keejt  the  cold  and  damp¬ 
ness  from  their  feet  I  <ait  insoles  to  put 
in  their  shoes  and  the  hoys’  rubbers  from 
old  felt  hats.  Not  one  of  the  children 
has  had  a  cough  so  far  this  Winter,  and 
I  think  the  e.xtra  layer  of  clothing  has 
saved  them  from  a  chill — as  our  house  is 
an  “old-timer.”  built  before  the  <lay  of 
building  paper — and  in  windy  weather 
the  cold  seems  to  pen*‘trate  everywhere. 
The  lirst  two  Winters  we  livtnl  Inut*  we 
all  had  colds  and  coughs  most  of  the 
time,  bt'sides  severe  .attacks  of  (a'oup  and 
pneumonia  twice.  Many  a  night  have  I 
sat  up  till  morning  “steaming”  a  (a'oupy 
child.  Making  a  big  funnel  of  i)aper.  )tut 
the  ^mall  end  over  the  teakettle  spout, 
and  let  the  steam  till  up  Iht^  little  ttait 
you  make  by  thiatwing  a  sheet  or  shawl 
over  your  head  and  baby.  I’e  careful  not 
to  let  steam  burn.  Have  ready  a  |)oultice 
nuule  by  spreading  lard  on  a  cloth  and 


is  enough.  What  a  shame  that  fruit 
should  spoil  on  the  ground  in  one  |»art  of 
the  State  and  be  unknown  at  the  other 
side.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  all  sorts 
of  make-believes  are  done  up.  Mock 
apple-butter  without  apples  is  very  good. 
Here  is  the  recipe:  Hoil  until  tender  a 
half  dozen  carrots  sliced  line.  Drain  and 
IH’Css  through  a  colander,  then  add  a  little 
water,  pinch  of  salt,  -2  teasimons  of  cin¬ 
namon,  %  teaspoon  of  cloves,  cup 
vinegar  and  2  tablesj)oons  of  flour  to 
thicken ;  sweeten  to  taste.  Like  baby 
robins,  the  children  are  always  hungry — 
and  even  the  homely  carrot  makes  a  tasty 
spia'ad  for  bread  when  spiced  a  bit. 

Makk-ovkks. — The«‘  wet  and  stormy 
days  the  children  need  fre(iuent  <‘hanges 
of  stockings.  (Jood  new  ones  are  high- 
jtriced,  while  the  cheap  ones  are  not 
worth  buying;  so  it  pays  to  use  up  all 
the  good  stocking  legs  we  have,  (’ut  off 
rovinding  at  bottom  to  make  the  toe.  let 
them  shape  a  new  foot  in  the  wealing-^ 
if  too  short  add  a  i>ie<-e  at  to)).  This  is 
a  quicker  way  of  repairing  and  there  are 
no  big  i)atches  to  hurt  tlie  foot. 

Dhyi.ng  Stkainkr  (’i-oths. — What  a 
stormy  week  it's  bi'en,  not  a  <liiy  that 
one  could  hang  the  wash  out  in  ;  no  iilace 
but  upstairs  to  dry  tlumi.  -Vnd  the  cotton 
milk  strainers,  how  dry  them'/  Well, 
we  rinsed  thimi,  wa.sbed  and  .scalded  and 
rinsed  again  ;  foUbal  them  lightly  in  the 
granite  dripping  pan  and  put  them  in 
the  oven.  In  a  shoi't  tiiqe  tlu'.v  wer(‘  dry 
and  ready  to  put  away. 

For  and  Auai.nht  ToitAcro. —  I  echo 
the  wish  of  IIoi)e  Farm  writer  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  boys  using  tobacco  anil  soft 
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RETAILERS’  35c  QUALITY 

COFFEE 

From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Roaster 

5  POUNDS  FOR  I  O  nS 
Bean  or  Ground  JL  •  imit 

DELIVERED  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

10  lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

Satin/at'tion  (inarantced  or  Monty  I{tJ‘uiuUd 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  233-239  Washinglon  Si.,  New  York 

K.STAI1I.ISIIKI>  77  YKAIIH 
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Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 


Vegefable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 


Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  i 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  i 


A  Couple  of  Milch  Coats  Doing  War  Service 


NEXT  WINTER 

Don't  livo  in  ONE  ROOM ! 

Prepare  now,  for  another 
winter.  Make  up  your 
mind  not  to  suiTer  again, 
huddled  together,  floors 
cold,  and  hugging  the 
stove.  Enjoy  the  whole 
house  as  you  do  in 
summer. 

It  really  costs  far  less 
to  run  The  NEW-IDEA 
Pipeless  Furnace  than 
it  does  to  run  stoves. 

Then  think  of  the  comfort,  the  healthfulness,  the  con¬ 
venience  of  fresh,  moist,  furnace  warmth  circulating  in 
every  room,  upstairs  and  down,  in  every 
nook  and  corner !  No  ashes  in  the  rooms. 

No  fuss,  dirt,  trouble,  or  danger  of  fire! 

NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

Made  by  one  of  the  largest  furnace  manufacturers 
in  the  country — a  concern  with  over  30  years 
experience.  Made  in  7  sizes ;  adapted  for  homes, 
schools  and  churches. 

The  NEW-IDEA  Pipeless  Furnace  comes 
complete.  Nothing  to  build  or  buy. 

One  hole  cut  in  the  floor,  for  one  register,  is 
all.  Takes  cold  air  from  the  house,  not  the  cellar. 

Our  construction  keeps  the  cellar  perfectly  cool. 

Wrif«  at  once  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  ^aler 
We  offer  Expert  Heating  Advice  Absolutely  FREE 

Live  wire  Dealers  or  Agents  wanted  for  open  territory 

Utica  Heater  Company 


Box  50,  UTICA.  N 


.‘^priiikb'  thick  with  grated  initmi'g,  ajiply 
tn  chilli's  throat.  This  is  heroic  treat¬ 
ment,  but  it  never  failed  to  loosen  the 
<-roiip,  blit  as  ebilil  will  persfiire  freely, 
ail  elothing  must  be  changed,  and  chest 
and  back  well  rubbed  witli  camphorated 
oil,  and  care  taken  that  the  little  one 
does  not  get  in  a  draught.  Hut  an  easier 
way  to  break  U|)  a  croupy  cough  is  to 
have  a  supply  of  “croup  tablets”  on 
luind,  one  dissolved  in  hot  water  ami  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  liquid  given  every  teu 
minutes  will  loosen  it  up.  Your  doctor 
will  give  you  these  little  black  tablets, 
and  I  know  they  are  a  sure  means  of 
relii'f. 

.\initlier  letter  from  a  sister.  How  we 
do  enjoy  them.  Away  out  here  amid  the 
snows,  with  none  but  ourselves  for  com¬ 
pany  since  Daddy  has  gone  “beyond  the 
sunset,”  how  gray  the  days  would  be  if 
it  wi'i'e  not  for  these  bright,  newsy  letters, 
and  the  honest  K.  N.-Y.  Sister  tells  of 
the  life  insurance  the  soldier  boys  she 
knows  are  taking  out.  Wliat  a  line  idea 
it  is,  and  how  happy  the  brave  fellows 
must  be  to  know  that  if  they  never  re¬ 
turn  tbo.se  whom  tlu'y  love  will  be  jiro- 
vided  for.  Now  why  doesn't  I'licle  Sam 
insist  that  a  life  insurance  policy  be  taken 
out  with  every  marriage  license ;  make 
till*  two  go  together,  unless  the  couple 
can  prove  they  already  are  insured'/ 

If  this  were  done  how  many  homes 
would  be  spared  the  horror  of  want  in 
till*  years  to  come.  Money  may  bo  the 
root  of  all  evil,  but  it  is  a  very  necessary 
root;  very  few  of  ns  can  get  on  without 
it.  Even'  the  littb'  toddlers  want  some 
jiennies  of  their  own,  and  the  aged  grand¬ 
father  whose  every  want  is  sniiplied  feels 
better  if  he  has  a  f(‘W  dollars  in  his 
jxicket. 

Jars  ok  E.mi’TINKS.s. — The  fruit  down 
cellar  is  going — there  wasn't  much  of  it 
at  lirst — and  we  had  hoped  to  lill  all 
those  :’.00  jars,  ending  up  with  apiile- 
bntter  and  tomato  jam.  Hnt  apples! 
There  were  none  in  our  vicinity,  and  the 
tomatoes  failed  to  ripen,  so  there  was  no 
jam.  'J'here  were  no  berries  except  the 
wild  ones.  I’eacbes  wi're  a  dollar  for  a 
small  basket,  and  at  the  price  of  sugar 
one  did  not  feel  able  to  buy  many.  I  low 
true  it  is  that  we  never  “miss  the  water,” 
etc.  And  it’s  true  of  other  things  iiLso. 

When  we  lived  along  Lake  Erie's  shore 
we  always  had  an  abundance  of  fruit  of 
all  kinds  and  we-  thought  all  country 
people  had  the  same — now  we  know 
there  are  some  places  where  there  never 


drinks.  It  mily  dues  them  luuni  by  fos-- 
tering  lialiils  they  can  hai'illy  shake  off 
in  later  life,  and  it's  a  waste  of  muney 
that  should  go  for  a  better  pnrpo.se. 

As  (i>  I  lie  man  who  thinks  it's  ton  great 
.sell'-dimial  for  him  to  give  nit  his  tobacco, 
1  wonder  if  hi'  has  a  hoy  at  the  front,  or 
in  training.  If  his  own  hoy  needed  that 
tobacco  to  quiet  his  nerves,  wonldn’t  he 
give  it  lip  for  liim  and  never  think  ot 
till'  cost'/  So  it  seems  to  me  it’s  only  a 
(inestion  of  love  aftt'r  all  ;  if  ire  have  no 
hoy  to  send  let’s  do  all  we  can  for  those 
who  must  go — just  as  we  would  for  onr 
own.  If  all  did  this  the  American  hoys 
who  have  gone  and  those  yet  to  go  will 
want  for  nothing  hnmau  hearts  can  give. 

M.  s. 


A  Few  War  Economies 

To  save  my  I'hililren's  shoes  for  school, 
('ll*.,  and  thus  save  on  leather,  which  is 
glutting  scarce.  1  make  little  homemade 
slippers,  cut  very  simply.  The  sole  I 
make  out  of  felt  from  an  old  felt  hat  or 
the  uppers  of  an  old  jiair  of  otherwise 
worn-out  shoi's.  If  I  use  tin*  laller,  I 
put  in  an  inner  sole  of  some  wooh'ii  | 
goods  for  warmth.  The  upper  iiiece  I 
mak(*  of  any  dark,  heavy  woolen  or 
mixed  goods,  such  as  old  trousers  or 
overcoat  cloth.  They  wear  (|nite  a  while.  1 
and  save  on  shoes  as  well  as  on  mother’s 
nerves,  for  the  children  can  run  almost 
noiselessly  in  them.  Seam  up  the  heel 
and  toe  and  then  sew  to  .sole.  Sometimes 
I  make  seam  on  the  outside,  particularly 
if  cloth,  is  thick,  and  overcast  with  bright 
colored  silkat(*eii.  Hem  aronnd  the  top 
and  make  an  eyelet  in  each  siih*,  to  in-' 
.sort  a  lialf  shoestring  in  each  s’lipper,  to 
lie  snugly  to  lit  tin*  ankle. 

Wonleii  underwear  is  another  thing 
that  costs  so  mneh.  Wt“  feel  tin*  need  of 
getting  all  the  good  we  can  out  of  it. 
(let  a  good  li(*avy  quality  of  nnhleached 
canton  llannel  and  lit  a  large  iiiece,  fleece 
side  inside,  on  the  parts  that  are  grow¬ 
ing  thin.  This  is  vi'iy  warm,  and  will 
wear  as  long  as  any  part  of  the  garftient, 
and  thn.s  .save  taking  off  and  pniting  on 
patches,  as  is  the  case  if  old  i-loth  is 
n.sed.  I  can  prolong  the  wear  of  a  set 
of  underwear  two  Winters  more  than 
usual  by  this  method.  Don’t  just  imt  on 
little  patches  hut  a  large  |iiece  on  knees 
ami  seat  of  drawers  and  sleeves  and 
shonlders  of  shirts.  mks.  n.  .v.  it. 

Vermont. 


Let  Borax 

Do  the  Hard  Work 


Vi 


DON’T  rub  and  scrub  and  scrape  to  keep 
your  home  clean  and  wholesome.  You, 
too,  can  get  through  your  housekeeping  duties 
quickly  and  easily  as  thousands  of  other 
women  do  by  a  generous  use  of 


MULE  TEAM  BORAX 


It  takes  the  dirt  off  floors,  walls  and  woodwork 
without  scrubbing.  Makes  short  work  of  greasy 
dishes  and  silver.  Keeps  pots  and  pans  spic  and 
span  and  imparts  a  wonderful  lustre  to  glassware. 
And  it  sterilizes  as  it  cleans.  20  Mule  Team  Borax 
is  endorsed  by  all  health  authorities.  Used  wherever 
hygienic  cleanliness  must  be  maintained. 


At  All  Dealers 


'Ma^ic  Crystal”  Booklet.^Jt  describes 
1 00  househol  "  .  ” 


Send' f or  '  Magi 

tld  uses  for  20  Mule  Team  Borax. 


PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  CO.-NEW  YORK-CHICAGO 
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Sr/ie  RURAL  Wi2W-YORKER 


Doing  Our  Bit  Along  Sugctr  Lines 


After  standing  in  a  city  grocery  and 
listening  to  tlie  plea  of  ciistoniers  for 
one  i)oiind  of  sugar,  and  being  told  by  tlie 
i.-autioiis  dealer  that  a  half  i)ound  would' 
be  all  he  could  allow  each  for  several 
days  to  come,  niy  mind  went  back  to  the 
good  old  IMiritan  days  Avhen  cane  suga)-, 
too,  was  a  i)recious  luxury,  10  pounds 
lasting  a  thrifty  family  a  whole  yea)-. 
Hut  this  did  not  sup|)ly  our  foi'(d)ear.s  all 
the  sweetening  used  in  a  household,  ^\'v 
Americans  have  the  rejuitation  of  being 
the  lai'gest  confection  consiimers  in  the 
world,  'but  w(!  did  not  acijuire  our  “sweet 
tooth”  in  one  or  two  genei-aticms ;  our 
forefathers  wei-e  boin  with  it,  too,  and 
sweets  they  had  in  some  foi-m  or  other. 

Fi-om  the  woods  e.-ich  year  came  a  de¬ 
lectable  .supply  of  Avild  lioney,  gathered 
every  wliej’e  fi'om  hollow  tree  ti-unks ; 
then  there  was  the  sweet  product  of  the 
sugai-  niaj)lcs.  Though  imdliods  and  nt(‘n- 
sils  wei-e  crude,  making  the  jn-ocess  of  ma- 
|d(“-sugai-  making  slow  and  laborious,  each 
Spring  found  the  farmer  ready  to  lay  in 
his  supidy  of  maple  sweets  for  the  year, 
(billons  of  rich,  thick  syruii,  crocks  of 
stirred  sugar,  and  rows  of  glistening 
brown  cakes,  big  and  little,  round  and 
s(iuare,  for  molds  were  scarce,  and  bowls, 
liaking-tins,  or  whatever  could  be  brought 
into  use  on  sugaring-off  days,  was  utilized. 
To  be  sure,  the  color,  grain  and  flavoring 
was  not  .so  fine  as  we  have  today,  but  the 
sweetening  was  there  in  such  (juantities 
that  it  might  well  be  the  envy  of  the  mod- 
ei’ii  housewife. 

While  maple  sugar  is  still  a  domestic 
product  in  some  localities,  it  is  not  nuuh' 
to  the  extent  it  once  wa.s.  This  may  be 
partly  due  to  forest  fires,  and  the  cutting 
down  of  the  sugar  maples  without  replac¬ 
ing  or  allowing  a  young  tree  to  grow  up 
again  from  the  old  i-oots,  but  (he  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  is  (hat  (he  sugar  of  the  re¬ 
finers  has  become  so  abundant,  cheap  and 
easy  to  get  that  the  farmer  with  a  few 
trees  has  not  thought  it  worth  Avhile. 
Only  in  sections  where  there  are  large 
orchards  is  (he  product  considered  Avorth 
the  expense  and  labor  of  producing.  Here 
the  e(|uij>ments  ari'  of  the  latest  inA'en- 
tion,  and  both  the  syru|)  and  sugar  are 
made  in  large  (piandties  for  the  market, 
where  it  is  sold  more  as  a  confection  than 
a  domestic  commodity,  'bringing  three  or 
four  times  as  much  as  the  ordinary  sugar 
of  commerce. 

Since  (he  laws  of  health  demand  that 
every  healthy  individual  have  a  certain 
amount  of  sugar  in  some  form  in  his  daily 
diet,  if  the  present  .scarcity  of  sugar  con¬ 
tinues,  will  not  our  bodies  suffei-  from  its 
lack?  Arc  the  small  farmers  Avho  have 
plenty  of  sugar  maples  scattered  over 
lludr  iiremi.si's  not  going  to  do  their  bit 
(his  Spring  in  supplying,  not  only  their 
own  household  Avith  this  useful  <-ommod- 
ily,  but  other  households  that  are  unable 
to  supply  themselves  wi(h  it?  One  nei-d 
not  'buy  an  exiicnsive  outfit  and  still  not 
go  back  to  primKive  days.  Any  hardware 
dealer  can  supply  you  with  the  neisled 
articles  for  carrying  on  this  Avork  in  a 
small  Avay  at  a  .slight  cost.  Hut  suppo.se 
you  did  use  the  .same  old-fashioned  meth¬ 
ods  your  grandfathers  used,  if  there  are 
half-groAvn  boys  and  gilds  in  the  hou.se- 
hold  they  aamII  enjoy  the  gypsy  sugar  camp 
far  more  than  the  modern  sugai-  house 
with  its  expensive  equipments.  The  Avriter 
has  tasted,  not  only  the  sweets  of  sugar- 
ing-ofT  in  an  old-time  sugar  camp,  but 
the  joys  of  being  one  of  the  hel])ers. 
trudging  over  snowy  Avood  paths,  slipjiing 
down  icy  .slopi's,  and  siiijiing  tin*  chair, 
sweet  saj)  as  it  dripjied  from  the  end  of 
long  elder-wood  sjiiles. 

It  did  not  take  the  first  sugar-makers 
long  to  build  a  sugar  camp.  A  small  log 
or  a  large  sapling  Avas  placed  on  the 
<‘nds  of  forked  jiosts,  set  in  the  ground 
for  the  jiurpo.se,  the  great  cauldron  ket¬ 
tle  Ava.s  susiiended  from  this  by  a  log 
chain,  and  a  fire  of  hardwood  made'  be¬ 
neath  it.  Hen*  the  sail  wa.s  carried, 
stored  in  barrels,  and  evaporated  in  the 
big  ki'ttle  until  a  siiflicient  (piantity  of 
syrup  for  linisliiiig  olT  was  gained,  'fliis 
was  usually  taken  into  (he  house  and  the 
housewife,  with  the  hell)  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  household,  made  it  up 
into  syrup  or  sugar.  Right  merry  times 


they  had.  too,  on  siigaring-olT^d.ays ;  sleigh 
loads  of  rollicking  youngsters  were  often 
iiiA'ited  from  other  coinmiinities  to  help 
on  I  these  bcca.sioljs  and  to  eat  their  fill  of 
the  SAveets.  Xo oiie  Avas  heard  to  com- 
jilain  of  the  hard  Avork,  not  even  the  boy 
who  .stayed  up  all  night  to.  keej)  the  fire 
going  under  the  great  kettle.  ■  and  the 
syrup  from  .si'orchijig. 

If  you  have  only  a  fcAV  trees  and  these 
are  near  (he  house,  the  sap  can  be  brought 


Avhole  outfit  in  readine.ss  for  the  first 
‘‘run.”  A  shelter  can  be  (]uickly  juit  up 
after  the  arch  has  been  built,  by  driving 
four  good-sized  posts,  six  or  seven  feet  in 
length,  in  the  ground,  forming  a  .square 
around  the  arch,  allowing  at  lea.st  three 
feet  of  S])acc  on  each  side,  and  five  or  six 
in  front’ of  the  evaporator.  Smaller  posts 
or  projis  set  between  these  help  to  support 
the  siding.  This  may  be  of  rough  boards, 
or  hemlock  boughs,  thickly  oA'crlapping 
one  another,  make  an  excellent  siibstiliite 
for  boards,  '^riie  ro^if  should  be  either  of 
boards  or  a  metal  one. 

The  usual  method  for  hauling  tin*  sap 
from  the  trees  to  the  evaporator  is  the 


Hauling  Maple  Sap  to  the  Camp 


in  pails  by  hand,  and  the  e\aporating  ac¬ 
complished  in  a  Summer  kitchen  or  wash¬ 
house  on  an  ordinary  cook  stove.  A 
shalloAv  sheet-iron  pan,  made  to  fit  the 
top  of  the  stove,  could  be  u.sed  both  for 
the  boiling  down  and  sugaring-oir,  but  if 
thi're  are  from  100  to  200  trees  to  be 
tajiped,  .some  kind  of  a  camp  Avill  be 
necessary.  Any  boy  or  gii-l  use  to  out-of- 
door  sports,  or  avIio  have  camped  in  the 
AA'oods  during  a  Summer  vacation,  AVoiild 
enjoy  building  thi.s. 

Next  to  the  gyiisy  kettle,  the  cheaiiest 
and  best  method  for  evaporating  the  sap 


barrel  or  hogshead,  fitt(*d  Avith  a  funnel  in 
one  side  and  a  faucet  at  one  end,  fastened 
securely  on  a  sled,  and  drawn  by  horses 
or  o.xen.  Metal  spiles  or  spouts  are  usu¬ 
ally  u.sed  for  tapjiing  the  trees,  and  tin 
containers  or  biicki'ts  fur  receiving  the  sap 
as  it  flows  from  them.  In  olden  days  ex¬ 
cellent  spiles  Avere  made  from  elder-wood 
boughs;  a  fireside  industry  during  the 
long  'Winter  eA’ening.s.  Elder- Avood  still 
jiossesses  this  utility  (piality,  and  if  one 
is  only  going  to  tap  a  feAV  trees  the  spiles 
could  be  easily  made  from  it,  as  of  old. 
Huckets  ni'ed  not  be  bought,  either;  if 


An  Inexpensive  Sugar  Camp  at  Work 


in  a  camp  is  in  llm  shi'et-iroii  jians,  made 
to  fit  an  arch  built  for  the  luirimsi*,  (‘ither 
of  brick  or  stone,  firmly  cemented.  This 
may  be  from  three  to  four  feet  Avide, 
from  eight  to  12  feet  long,  and  about 
three  feet  deei),  and  the  pan  from  eight 
to  JO  inches  deep.  Iron  stays  support  the 
Avails  of  the  arch  and  serve  to  hold  the 
pan  securely ;  the  liack  ends  Avith  a  flue 
and  a  brick  or  metal  chimney.  '^I'lie  front 
of  the  arch  can  bi*  fitted  Avith  a  fire-door, 
or  .  piece  of  sheet-iron  can  be  used.  The 
sides  or  Avails  of  the  arch  must  be  of 
eipial  hi'ight,  and  the  pan  set  on  a  perfect 
l(‘vel,  else  the  sap  conci'ntrates  unevenly, 
and  there  is  a  jiossibility  of  the  .syru])  in 
the  elevated  end  of  (he  pan  scorching,  not 
only  spoiling  the  entire  batch  of  syrup, 
but,  ]H‘rha])S.  luining  (he  jian. 

Seh'ct  a  leA*el  spot  for  your  camp,  and 
build  your  arch,. some  time  before  it  is 
needed,  and  during  good  Aveatlier,  if  jios- 
sible  ;  this  Avill  alloAA’  the  ci'ineiit  to  hard¬ 
en  thoroughly,  and  also  give  you  time  to 
luiA'c  you  pan  made  to  fit  it,  and  your 


the  homsewife  has  plenty  of  basins  and 
jians,  the.se  can  be  used  to  catch  the  sap, 
the  only  objection  to  the  smaller  receiver 
is  that  it  must  be  emptied  often  to  pre¬ 
vent  overfloAving  and  a  Avaste  of  the  sap. 

In  camp  there  is  ahvays  needed  some 
kind  of  a  container  for  storing  the  .sap 
during  the  evaporating.  Here  again  the 
barri'l  or  hogshead  can  take  the  iilace  of 
(Continued  on  page  2 111.) 
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Figure 

the  total 
cost  of 
the  labor- 
saving  machinery 
you  use  in  seeding 
and  harvesting.  It  is  money  well 
spent,  though  you  use  this  machin¬ 
ery  only  a  tew  weeks  in  the  year. 
Yet  you  still  lug  water  by  hand 
just  as  your  grandfather  did.  Cutout 
this  hard  work  and  waste  of  time. 
Put  in  a  water  system  and  handle 
water  BY  MACHINERY.  The 

Milwaukee  Air 

Power  Water  System 

works  every  day  of  the  year  and  sup¬ 
plies  tons  of  water  ‘‘Direct  from  the 
Well”  for  cooking,  scrubbing,  washing 
— for  watering  the  stock,  for  the  bath¬ 
room  and  the  dairy.  It  pays  for  it¬ 
self  in  a  year  or  two. 

You  can  have  hot  and  cold,  hard  and 
0oft  water  anywhere  you  want  It.  Just  turn  a 
faucet.  No  pumping  and  carrying.  No  stale 
•tored  water  and  NOTHING  TO  FREEZE. 

The  MILWAUKEE  PUMPS  are  re¬ 
markably  simple  and  the  whole  system  Is  as  re¬ 
liable  as  any  other  farm  machin¬ 
ery.  It  is  the  best  investment 
you  can  make. 

Get  this  FREE  Catalog 

Also  ask  for  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Blank,  which  enables 
you  to  learn  just  what  a  wa¬ 
ter  system  for  your  place 
will  cost.  Send  postal  today, 
Milwaukee  Air  Power 
Pump  Co. 

863  Third  Street 
Milwaukees  Wiaconaio 
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out'  of  your 

old'  bags- 

^  oil  will  he  fun-piised  liow  murli  iiionuy  w  u  wjl 
pH.v  you  for  your  old  hajrK,  tojii  or  soiiii<|, — fmv 
<|UHiitity.  l)on*t  let  them  lie  around  and  rot  w  heii 
yoti  can  turn  them  into  money. 

WK  PAY  THE  FHEKillT 

and  we  mail  rhe<*U  aH  soon  an  Hlilpnient  is  ruoeivi'd. 
lake  advaiitafce  of  present  hlprh  priee.s— write  to<l»n 
for  pneedist  and  shippinpr  InRlruetions.  I.artrest 
direct  buyers  of  haprs  in  the  world.  Uefereiiees  — 
Oitizens  liank  of  Butlalo,  Dun  or  Bradstrt'et. 

I  K  O  Q  IT  O  I  S  BAG  CO. 

3%  IDiward  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Books  Worth  Buying 

SIX  EXCELLENT  FARM  BOOKS. 

Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  Day.. $1.75 
Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  Gay..  1.75 
Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals, 

■Woll  .  1.76 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears .  1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.75 

BOOKS  ON  INSECTS  AND  PLANT  DIS¬ 
EASES. 

Injurious  Insects,  O’Kano  . $2.00 

Manual  of  Insects,  Slingorland . 2,00 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  Stev¬ 
ens  and  Hall  .  2.00 

Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,  Duggar  2. CO 
STANDARD  FRUIT  BOOKS. 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  .$1.00 

Productive  Orcharding,  Scars  .  1.50 

The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey  .  1,50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 50 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS. 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  Brig- 
ham  . . 

Productive  ^jultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 

Culture,  Robinson  .  2.50 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentino  .  1,50 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon . 50 

The  above  books,  written  by 
practical  experts,  will  be 
found  valuable  for  reference  * 
or  study.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Plenty  of  Water  for  the  Home 

,  See  that  your  family  enjoys  the  same  comfort  afforded  to  your 
'  stock— an  abundance  of  pure  fresh  water  at  all  times. 

You  can  easily  install  a  water  system  in  your  home 
and  barns  and  have  plenty  of  water  with  on#  of 

Goulds  pumpc 

WOR  CVC.n'V'  &URVIC&IV 


-w  FOR  CVe-RV-  &URVIC&W 

Over  300  t>'pc8^aU  risridly  toHtcd  und  truoranteod  to 
do  the  work  for  which  recoinmendud.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  our  free  book,  **rufnpK  for  Every 
Service/*  Addrostt  Dept.  11* 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

Main  Office  &  WIcs: 

Seneca  Falls, 

N.  Y. 


Send  today 
for  this  book. 


^  GoiildH  Kitr.  1464 
D(‘op  Well  Workintf  Head 
for  air  proHBuro  or  ele- 
vuted  tank  watoc  syatvaid 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


White  Linen. — The  costume  shown 
at  the  left,  in  the  lirst  illustration,  is  a 
w'hite  linen  dress  of  the  sports  type,  con¬ 
sisting  of  blouse  and  skirt.  It  is  a  style 
sure  to  be  very  popular,  and  is  developed 
in  many  sensible  models.  As  shown,  the 
plain  Avhite  linen  skirt  is  cut  on  narrow 
lines,  almost  suggesting  a  hobble.  The 
coat  blouse  is  a  slip-on  style  without  the 
usual  closing.  The  back  is  cut  so  as  to 
fit  quite  closely,  all  in  one  piece,  the  front 
being  loose,  like  a  straight  Russian 
blouse,  but  without  any  closing.  The 
neck  is  cut  in  a  shallow  oval,  the  opening 
ext(‘nding  almost  to  the  tips  of  the  shoul- 
*lers.  The  neck  opening  has  a  border  of 
yellow  linen,  embroidered  along  the  edges 
with  dull  blue  wool,  and  this  broad  neck 
oi)ening  is  closed  at  each  side 
by  a  yellow  chenille  ball  and 
loop.  The  ball  looked  like  a 
small  woolen  knob,  and  was 
tjuaint  but  pretty.  The  pock- 
«‘ts  of  white  linen  had  an 
overlay  of  the  yellow,  cut  out 
in  scrolls,  and  embroidt'red 
with  the  blue  wool.  The 
linen  belt  did  not  pass 
ai’ound  the  back,  which  was 
sufficiently  fitted  in  without 
it,  but  started  at  the  under¬ 
arm  seams,  coming  across 
the  front.  It  was  finished 
with  a  soft  buckle  of  yellow 
linen  embroidered  in  blue, 
and  a  yellow  woolen  pompon 
like  those  on  the  shoulders. 

This  dress  is  very  simple, 
and  equally  suitable  for 
town  or  country ;  it  suggests 
a  suitable  mo<lel  for  linen, 
cotton  poplin  or  similar  linen 
substitutes.  It  would  be 
very  pretty  in  green  linen 
trimmed  with  white,  the 
white  embroidered  on  with 
old  rose. 

Si'oTTEU  Voile.-  Another 
simple  dress  is  shown  in  the 
same  picture,  at  the  right. 

It  is  white  voile  having  coin 
spots  of  old  blue,  trimmed 
with  narrow  knife  pleatings 
of  white  lawn.  The  narrow 
skirt  has  five  .sjjaced  pleat¬ 
ings  half  way  up,  set  in  a 
little  tuck  pointing  upwards. 

These  give  a  barrel  otitline 
to  the  skirt,  as  this  soft  material  has  a 
tendency  to  fall  in  at  the  hem,  and  the 
frills  make  it  stand  out  more  above.  The 
waist  .vas  trimmed  with  two  pleatings  of 
the  white  lawn,  both  pointing  upwards; 
they  were  set  in  with  a  band  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  The  double  round  collars  of  or¬ 
gandie  were  bound  with  blue;  the 
sleeves  were  long,  flaring  a  little  below 
the  elbow,  but  were  then  cut  in  for  a 
depth  of  about  five  inches  at  the  wrist, 
the  broader  slashed  portion  falling  loose, 
while  the  lower  part  formed  a  tight  cuff, 
Ixdng  closely  buttoned  with  white  cro¬ 
cheted  buttons.  This  style  of  sleevi*  is 
<iuite  often  seen,  in  various  forms,  long 
sleeves  being  customary  in  .street 
dresses  and  many  blouses  also.  The 
waist  was  buttoned  down  the  back  with 
crocheted  buttons,  and  the  blue  satin 


girdle  tied  in  a  1)<)W  in  the  back,  A  touch 
Ilf  nov(‘lty  was  givim  the  sash  by  the*  use 
(if  a  blue  ring,  through  which  the  loops 
of  the  sash  wme  diaiwii,  giving  tin*  elTect 
<if  a  round  buckle  in  the  back.  The  hats 
worn  by  both  figures  are  the  ordinary 
broad-brimmed  style  that  continues  to 
hold  its  popularity,  that  on  the  right 
being  trimmed  with  upstanding  folds  of 
black  net. 

('iiiEDKEN’s  Styles. — In  the  group  of 
(hildren,  the  little  frock  at  the  left,  in 
the  original  model,  was  a  party  <lress  of 
white  dotted  net,  Imt  ho  simple  and 
pretty  that  it  would  'be  very  desirable 
for  many  .special  occasions,  as  Brussels 
net  washes  well.  The  full  gathered  skirt 
had  live  half-inch  tucks,  and  the  full 
wai.st  had  three  tucks  around  it ;  the 
.short  sleeve, s  were  also  finished  with 


tucks.  All  these  tucks,  instead  of  being 
on  the  outside,  as  usual,  were  run  on  the 
inside,  giving  a  shadow  elTect  through 
the  net.  The  round  neck  was  finished 
with  a  little  frill  of  net  footing.  The 
crushed  girdle  of  blue  satin  had  a  quaint 
ornament  in  the  shape  of  a  very  stiff 
little  rose,  standing  up  from  the  girdle  at 
one  side.  This  rose,  of  pink  satin,  was 
perfectly  flat,  ai)parcntly  made  over  a 
still'  foundation,  and  it  had  very  formal 
leaves  and  stems  of  green  satin,  all  being 
applied  very  flat. 

ITnic  CnAMim.vY. — The  little  frock  in 
the  middle  is  given  a  touch  of  novelty  by 
the  curving  collar  or  fichu.  It  has  a  plain 
waist  with  tlu’ee-quartm-  sleeves;  cro.ssed 
over  it  is  a  curvcnl  band  passing  around 
the  neck,  and  crossed  in  front,  passing 


around  the  waist,  and  tied  into  a  flat 
loop  with  sash  end.s  at  the  back.  A 
round  collar  of  white  linen  was  attached 
to  this  fichu,  the  neck  being  cut  down  a 
little  in  front.  The  skirt  was  laid  in 
kilt  pleats,  and  on  ♦■ach  side  was  a  pointed 
pocket  flap,  stitcdied  under  a  pleat.  This 
is  a  plain  little  frock,  but  the  flat  curved 
ficlm  and  little  pocket  flaps  give  a  look 
of  novelty. 

(lliECK  OiNOHAM. — The  little  girl  at 
the  right  shows  a  check  gingham  of  him*, 
red  and  fawn.  The  skirt  had  a  front 
panel  smocked  at  the  toi>  with 
red  and  blue  thread ;  there  was  a  flat 
lileat  on  either  .side  of  this  panel,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  skirt  was  plain.  On 
each  .side  was  a  scpiare  pocket,  slightly 
gsjthered  at  the  toj)  into  a  band  of  white 
jiiiiue.  The  plain  waist  had  a  vest 

fastened  down  the  front,  out¬ 
lined  by  a  flat  stitched  baTid 
of  the  nijiterial,  which 
extended  around  the  Avaist 
line,  being  cut  all  in  one 
piece,  and  extended  in  a 
point  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pieces  down  the  front.  Two 
sti’aps  of  white  jiique  con¬ 
nected  these  bands  across  the 
front.  The  round  collar  of 
pique  was  embellished  with 
simple  embroidery  at  the 
fi-ont  corners,  blue  eyelets 
.‘ilternating  with  crosses  of 
red. 

SlMUNG  Fakrics.  —  ri.iin 
ginghaims,  tissue  ginghams 
and  gingham  voiles  are  seen 
in  great  variety  varying  in 
price,  fi’om  the  heavier  domes¬ 
tic  dress  ginghams  at  IS  to  25 
c(mts  a  yard  to  the  finer  ma¬ 
terials  costing  from  40  to 
00  cents.  (lingham  voiles 
are  new;  they  are  the  line 
texture  of  other  voiles,  hut 
in  gingham  pattmms  and  col¬ 
ors.  'riu'y  are  (‘xti'emely  pret¬ 
ty,  and  there  are  delicate 
combinations  of  black  and 
white,  violet,  .soft  greens  and 
blues,  that  will  make  up  very  prettily.  The 
taste  for  plaids  is  seen  in  the  new  materials 
for  separate  skirts;  last  year  it  was  fig- 
tires,  the  year  b<‘forc  stripe.s,  and  this  year 
we  see  very  hiiudsome  wool  plaids.  These 
are  not  tartans  formed  of  many  narrow 
line.s,  hut  as  a  rule  a  dark  or  white  ground 
cro.s.sed  by  a  large  plaid  in  about  two 

colors.  They  are  made  up  in  both  phiin 

and  pletited  skirt.s.  Wool  scrim  is  a  new 
materi''’  for  Spring  wear;  it  has  not  dis- 
jilace  the  popular  treco  or  serge,  but  is 
seen  in  suits  and  dresses  of  advjtnced 
models.  Taffeta  maintains  its  itopuhirity 
among  silks.  The  colors  seen  in  new  fab¬ 
rics  are  mainly  very  brilliant,  including 
many  shtules  of  red,  such  as  curriint  and 
cortii.  Wool  taffeta  is  a  new  finely-woven 
woolen  in  attractive  checks  tind  stripes, 
(Continued  on  page  241).) 
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Fortify  Your  Feet  With 
“U.  S.  Protection” 


Make  sure  of  warm,  dry,  com¬ 
fortable  feet  wherever  wet,  cold  and 
rough  going  must  be  met  and  con¬ 
quered.  Wear  sturdy,  reinforced 
for  double  duty,  heavy  service 

U.  S.  Rubber 
Footwear 

and  know  genuine  comfort  and 
economy  that  “U.  S.  Protection” 
brings.  There’s  a  special  “U.  S.” 
style  for  every  outdoor  worker. 
Every  pair  carries  the  U.  S.  Seal — 
the  trade  mark  of  the  largest  rubber 
manufacturer  in  the  world.  Look 
for  the  seal.  It  is  your  protection. 


For  sale  everywhere, 
has  just  what  you  want 
in  “U.  S.,”  or  can 
get  it  for  you. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

New  York 


Your  dealer 


U.  S.  Rubb  er  Footwear 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Litti.e  Mazda. — Sitting  on  tlio  stono 
stops  of  the  church  with  a  groui)  of  hoys, 
you  will  see  in  the  picture  our  little  dog 
Maida.  The  l‘ar.son  writes  this  as  a 
tribute  to  her  memory,  as  she  is 
no  longer  with  use,  only  in  memory. 
While  she  was  not  so  very  old,  10  years, 
yet  she  had  showed  hei-  age  much  of  late, 
and  had  not  been  well  for  some  time. 
So.  mercifully  and  quietly,  we  helped  her 
to  her  long  sleep.  Her  name  has  hardly 
i)een  mentioned  in  the  house  since,  as  we 
c:innot  yet  hear  to  talk  about  her — we 
all  loved  her  so.  Her  devotion  to  the 
r.irson  w;is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  I  have  ever  seen.  In  some  way 
as  a  pup|)y,  peihai)s  from  setung  the  chil¬ 
dren  do  it.  she  formed  the  habit  of  junq)- 
ing  up  in  his  lap.  putting  her  paws  about 
his  neck  and  rubbing  her  face  .against 
his.  'I'his  had  to  be  gone  through  with 
at  great  length,  whenever  he  came  home, 
if  he  had  th(>  nerve  to  go  oil'  without  her. 
and  ofter  after  lying  on  tlx*  couch  with 
Ihu'  eye.s  upon  him  for  a  long  tim<*.  she 
would  suddenly  jump  up  in  his  lap  and 
love  him  and  love  him  and  love  him. 

A  ('lose  ('omi'A.mo.n. — For  years  she 
went  with  the  rarson  on  his  long  trips. 
At  first  when  he  wcuit  on  .a  wluad  she 
would  run  ahead  till  toward  night  when 
she  got  tired  and  he  would  slack  up  and 
often  walk  with  her.  As  I  look  b.ack 
upon  it.  1  wonder  how  slu'  ran  so  fai' 
with  all  the  side  lainning  .and  bils  of 
hunting  a  dog  will  do.  She  loved  to  have 
a  race  on  tlu'se  long  trips.  'I'he  I’ai-son 
would  shout.  “A  race!  a  r.ace  I"  .and  olV 
slu'  would  scamper,  always  winning  out, 
'rinai  when  he  went  with  a  horse,  she 
would  ride,  for  fear  of  the  autos  till  we 
got  to  the  back  I’o.ad,  wlum  slu'  would 
siuang  out  at  once. 

At  ('nnu'ii.- — She  most  generally  wiait 
to  church  —two  and  three  times  a  Sunday. 
She  Would  lie  down  ])y  the  .stove  in  back 
most  always,  coming  down  the  aisle  sev¬ 
eral  times  and  up  to  .spe.ak  to  the  l*ai-son 
and  tlum  back  again.  .She  never  made  a 
noise  or  disturbance.  Sonudimes,  if  there 
Imppened  to  be  many  in  church  and  it 
worried  her.  she  would  come  up  and  stay 
beside  him  .as  he  preaclx'd.  In  the  .Sum¬ 
mer  time  it  would  not  be  so,  as  she  would 
be  barking  ;it  .sipiirrels  out  back  of  the 
church. 

She  Dip.x’t  («o. — Oix'  Sunday  the  Par¬ 
son  drove  ov(‘r  to  another  church  to  hold 
service.  Mrs.  Parsoti  and  the  children 
w<‘re  with  him,  and  Maida  stayed  down 
in  the  pew  with  tlxun  for  .a  while,  but 
only  for  a  whib*.  as  she  must  needs  <-om<“ 
up  front  and  spe.ak  to  the  P, arson.  .She 
stepped  softly  down,  the  main  aish'  .and 
.ai)proached  the  chaix-el.  As  she  did  so 
a^  wom.an  on  the  .aisle  ixairly  went  into  a 
fit.  ^niink  of  it !  A  dog  in  a  church ! 

M  asn't  that  awful !  She  Hung  Ix'rself 
.about  and  motioned  the  sexton  to  come 
immediately  .and  carry  out  that  sacri¬ 
legious  thing.  He  found  a  rojx'  and  <'ame 
down  the  aisle  aftei-  her.  He  put  out  his 
haixl  to  t.ake  hold  of  the  collar — but  he 
(•hanged  his  mind.  Due  long,  low  growl 
and  he  went  back  a  good  (bail  quicker 
than  he  came,  and  littb-  ^laidii  ])layed 
b(tth  ac(dyte  and  cunite  the  rest  of  the 
meeting. 

Another  Time. — After  this  servicf*  one 
of  the  choir  was  telling  the  I'arson  about 
how  the  minister  who  had  recently  left 
the  church  felt  toward  animals.  One  time 
during  choir  rehearsal  he  hapi>ene(l  to 
gljince  tow.-ird  the  i)ulpit  and  a  i)oor.  f(U-- 
lorn,  dejected,  honxdess  little  kitten  had 
wandered  into  the  building  aixl  w:is 
•seated  on  the  chancel  stejis.  He  spr:ing 
into  the  air- as  though  it  wei-e  :i  rattb'- 
sn;ike.  He  cl:ipp<»(l  his  hands  ,‘11x1 
stamped  and  shout<‘d  -to  it  to  cle.-ir  out. 
He  chased  it  cleiir  to  the  sidewalk  and 
retiiined  with  ji  look  of  triumi)h.  as  one 
who  had  vindicated  the  holiness  of  the 
house  of  (Jud. 

Aew.ay.s  Lookixc. — VVihen  the  P;irson 
was  awa.v.  little  Mjiida  Wiis  alwa.vs  look¬ 
ing  for  him  to  return.  At  such  times  she 
would,  make  much  of  ^loms,  following 
her  around  the  house.  Once  in  a  great 
while  .she  would  jump  up  into  her  laj)  and 
lov<‘  hei’.  but  this  most  s<*ldom,  only  when 
six*  was  so  lonesome  she  could  st.-ind  it 
no  loiigei-.  “l*opsy  is  coming  on  the  next 
cai’.”  Moms  would  say  in  a  low  voice 
after  the  Par.son  had  ’phoned-, from  town. 
She  would  first  dash  to  the,  window  to  see 
if  he  wei-e  in  the  yard,  then  out  tlx>  door 
and  away  to  the  bai-n  jind  wait  on  the 
bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  .hill.  The  first 
sound  of  his  whi.stle  brought  her  dashing 
up  the  road  to  meet  him,  and  there,  under 
the  dead  chestnut  by  the  barway.  was  our 
trysting  i)Iace- — where  she  would  lov*'  liim 
and  scold  aixl  scold  becau.se  he  had  gone 
off  without  Ix'r. 

She  Knew  Them. — One  time  when  we 
lived  over  in  town,  the  Par.son  sent  his 
grips  out  on  the  car  ami  the  conductor 
set  them  off  at  the  crossing  just  above  the 
house.  Moms  missed  her,  and  casting 
about  she  soon  saw  her  over  by  those 
biigs  having  a  regular  fit.  She  was 
sniffing  them  and  prancing  round  them 
ami  squealing  in  great  shape.  Then  oft' 
she  scampered  to  the  house  to  tell  Moms 
about  it  and  then  back  again  to  stay  be¬ 
side  the  bags  till  the  Parson  stepped  off 
the  car  arid  found  her  there. 
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Dog  and  P.icyci.e. — One 
son  Avent  into  the  livery 
wheel  and  there  procured 
off  on  his  trip.  Maida  went  in  with  him, 
iind  he  suiii)Osed  she  followed  out  with 
him.  running  behind  the  carriage.  AMien 
out  a  Avay,  however,  he  found  she  had  not 
come.  (Jn  going  back  to  the  .stable  next 
da.v  he  found  Ix'r  tlxu'*',  right  beside  the 
’Fix*  men  said  nothing  Avould  fier- 
her  to  leave  the  wheel  for  a 
eithei'  for  fixsl  or  drink.  She 
would  be  back  for  the  Avheel. 
Entered  the  Choir. — One  time 
the  Parson  jind  Maida  <-ame  into  the  liv¬ 
ery  stable  with  the  team  on  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  and  started  to  walk  home.  At  that 
time  Mrs.  Par.son  was  singing  in  the 
quai'tette  of  one  of  the  <-ity  cliurches.  As 
we  Aviit  by  we  saw  fh:it  tlx“  church  Avas 
not  out  yet.  and  .so  1  gave  Maida  to  un- 
dtu-stand  six'  was  to  s'.t.-iy  outside  Avhile  I 
went  in.  But  sonx>  usher  opened  the  door 
ami  in  she  slipix-d.  .^he  had  no  trouble 
in  fiixling  the  Parson,  ami  1  took  her  Aip 
on  the  s(*at  beside  nx*.  .lust  tlx'ii  the  last 
hymn  Avas  announced.  F|i  Avent  her  ears 
in  a  second.  She  sli|)ped  down  from  the 
scat  ami  started  down  the  ai.sle.  sni.fiing 
tlx'  air  iind  looking  iill  around.  ’J'avo 
iislx'i-s  darted  after  her,  but  to  jx)  us<'. 
She  made  sti-aight  fi.r  the  choir  loft  back 
of  the  pulidt.  and  there  fouml  Mi-s.  Par¬ 
son,  Avho  had  sung  only  in  company  Avith 
the  others. 

Dog  i.\  Bed. — I  suppose'  it  is  terrible 
to  have  even  a  simill,  clean  short-haii'ed 


in  town  a  little  after  six  and  took  him  out 
to  his  house.  I  say  house  purposely,  as 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  a 
house  and  a  home.  He  asked  us  to  .step 
inside  and  he  Avould  shoAv  us  about  the 
place — a  veritable  palace.  Of  course  the 
door  Avas  locked  and  the  man  had  not 
thought  to  bring  his  key.  so  he  had  a 
teriible  time  to  get  in  at  all.  No  one 
ansAvered  the  bell.  At  last,  by  merest 
chance,  his  groAvn-up  daughter  hapix'iied 
to  pa.s-s  that  Avay  and  opened  the  door. 
As  the  Parson  remembers  it  she  did  not 
even  have  a  hello  for  her  father,  but  im¬ 
mediately  jtassed  on  upstairs,  far  out  of 
sight  ami  hearing.  He  shoAved  us  round — 
how  graml  it  Avas  and  hoAV  holloAV  and 
how  still.  We  Avent  into  the  dining  room, 
there  wei  e  floAvers  on  the  table.  The  Par¬ 
son  sniffed  f<»r  creamed  codfish  and  baked 
potatix's.  but  no  oddr  of  food  of  any  kind 
seemed  to  come  uj)  the  basement  stair¬ 
way. 

A  Wei.come. — We  Avere  shown  out  and 
the  big  brass  lock  snapped  lomlly  behind 
us.  As  Ave  turned  the  old  car  toward 
home  Ave  looked  back  at  the  house — hoAV 
big  and  stiff  and  cold  it  look('d  !  No  sign 
of  life  in  sight — oven  the  blackbirds  kucAV 
their  jdace  and  k<“i)t  Ix'hind  the  house. 
Soon  we  approached  home.  The  little 
black  dog  could  al\A'ays  tell  the  sound  of 
that  old  motor  Ix'forc  she  could  CA'en  see 
it,  and  she  It'd  the  jn’ocession  coming 
out  to  meet  us.  As  the  1‘arson  settled 
down  that  night  he  musx'd  to  himself  hoAV 
many  there  Avere  that  came  out  to  meet 
the  home-comers.  One  dog,  three  boys, 
one  girl,  two  groAvn-ups,  three,  geese  (old 
.Terry!  the  gander,  yelling  fearfully),  tAA'o 
cats,  and  at  least  (»0  hens.  And  having 
f<'d  tho.se  s:iucy  hens  and  hurled  .a  couple 
of  corncobs  at  tb.jit  impudent  gander.  Ave 
found  a  steaming  hot  supi)er  calling  to  us 
from  the  tiible,  !ind  Ave  all  fell  to  and 
Avere  content.  “Hoav  wotild  you  like  to 
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even  extends  out  of  the  d(X)r  doAvn  on  the 
Avalk.  The  Avater  has  to  run  all  the  time 
to  keej)  from  fr<'pzing.  and  so  the  ice 
grows  thicker.  The  Parson  takes  a  large 
jelly  turnover  and  a  glass  of  milk.  No, 
they  did  not  lose  any  potatoes.  These 
tAvo  families  are  Bohemians. 

_A  Teurihi.e  Break. — Next  AA'e  stoi»  at 
this  old-fashioned  house  at  the  bend  in 
the  road.  ^  Here  is  a  regular  old-time 
Yankee.  Never  in  his  72  years  had  he 
seen  such  a  Winter  as  this.  '  “.''lo  you  are 
72.  are  you?’’  .said  the  Par.'ion.  “And  as 
for  you.”  he  continued,  turning  to  Mrs. 
^ank«'e  and  desiring  to  be.  mor(‘  th:iu 
gracious,  “you  do  not  look  to  be  a  da.v 
over  70.”  “Seventv.”  she  cried.  “I  am 
just  51.’  Hoodness  !  The  I’arson  sniff<‘d 
chicken  on  the  stove,  but  he  didn’t  get 
so  much  as  a  bone.  He  said  he  thought 
he  heard  old  Ibdl  getting  uneasy,  and  he 
made  tracks  round  the  corner  of  the 
house. 

Getting  Ice. — And  so  it  goes.  Almost 
every  family  has  lost  part  or  all  of  their 
potatoes.  In  one  Avhole  school  district 
Ave  are  told  that  ever.v  family  but  one 
lost  practically  all  that  they  had.  Mo.st 
of  these  cell.-irs  Avere  never  knoAvn  to 
freeze  before.  But  Avhat  a  Winter  for 
ice!  We  must  pull  up  and  lea\-e  sonx* 
l)ictures  for  the  children  at  this  hous<', 
AA-ay  over  the  hill  Avhere  the  Italian  milk¬ 
man  lives.  No  one  comes  to  door,  but  Ave 
hear  noises  Avithin.  I.et  us  oix'ii  the  door 
gentl.A'.  and  here  are  four  little  children 
all  alone  in  the  house.  AVe  Imve  .su.s- 
pt'Cted  Avhere  the  mother  was.  We  me('t 
the  team  jjist  coming  out  of  the  Avoods. 
The  man  is  driving  the  horse  and  the 
sb'd  is  loaded  Avith  great  cakes  of  20-inch 
ice.  Behind  it  Avalks  tlx'  little,  frail 
Italian  mother.  She  has  been  Ix'lping  to 
cut  and  load  those  cakes ! 

She  Game  Home. — Though  it  is  suoav- 
ing  hard  Ave  stop  at  one  more  pl;ice.  The 
Avoman  here  has  been  doAvn  to  Noaa'  York 
to  A'isit  her  sister.  “You  had  .a  fine  trip, 

I  suppose,”  .said  the  Parson.  “Fine,  in¬ 
deed.”  she  crif'd.  “I  never  Avas  .so  cold 
in  m.v  life.  ’Fhe  people  Avould  go  doAvn 
Avith  a  coal  hod  and  Avait  four  hours  in 
line,  oiiIa’  to  be  told  that  it  Avas  .‘ill  goix'. 
We  could  keep  from  frei'zing  AA’ith  the 
gas.  but  everybody  used  so  much  that  that 
gaA'e  out.  Then  as  ii  final  stroke,  tlx* 
Avater  froze  ui>.  Then  I.  (|uit.  There’s 
no  place  like  home  aixl  lh<'  country  for 
me.’’ 


Advice  to  the  Tongue-tied 


In  a  recent  issm'  of  The  B. 


The  Little  Dog  and  Her  Friends 


the  ceiling 
neck. 


dog  in  bed  !  SomehoAv  while  a  pupiiy  she 
got  into  the  habit  of  sleejiing  in  bed. 
Hoav  Avarm  and  soft  and  roly-jxdy  she  Avas 
to  snuggle  up  to.  If  you  Avanted  she 
Avtnild  lie  at  .your  feet  and  kei'p  them  as 
Avarm  its  totist.  How  many  terrible  cold 
nights  doAvii  couut.v  has  she  helped  keeit 
the  Parson  Avarm !  Six'  Avould  go  uit- 
.stiiirs  citrly  and  no  one  could  itull  the 

covers  doAvn  neiiter  th.in  she,  and  there 
Ave  Avould  find  her,  Avith  her  little  bhick 
nose  turned  striiight  toAA'ard 
iind  the  covers  tip  around  her 

A  Gor.t)  Night. — 'Fhe  Ptirson  will 
never  forgt't  oix'  ride  we  Intd  together 
on  a  terrible  night.  It  was  .some  six 

years  ago.  but  he  remeniber.s  it  as  of  ye.s- 
terdity.  We  left  :tt  10  at  night  for  15 
miles  ag.iinst  a  reguljtr  g:ile of  Aviixl  and 
the  mercury  12  degrees’  beloAV.  It  Avas 
itlmost  inqiossible  to  Iceeji  the  blankt'ts 
iibout  us  iit  itll,  the  AA'ind  bleAA'  so.  It  AVits 
reitlly  the  only  time  in  my  life  I  felt 

rcitlly  in  ditngt'r  of  freezing.  Hoav  she 

trembled  and  snuggled  under  my  coat 
that  night!  Hoav  we  had  to  jump  itbout 
itnd  stiimj)  our  feet  and  SAving  0111*  arms ! 
At  liist.  AVity  iifter  midnight.  Ave  stiAv  the 
home  lights  and  Moms  iihviiys  stitnding 
at  the  Avindow,  looking  and  looking  for  us 
to  come. 

Oni.a'  a  Dog.-  Yes.  she  was  only  it 
dog.  The  Pttrson  knows  it.  Only  a  dog. 
Put  it  another  Avay.  Only  a  bunch  of 
faithfulness  itnd  utter  devotion.  And 
Avhat  i.s  greater  in  all  the  Avorld  thitii 
these!  Above  itll  books  and  itll  knowl¬ 
edge  and  all  learning,  the  cultivation 
and  fostering  of  feeling  and  tenderne.ss 
-Slid  affection  stands  first  in  the  Parson’s 
house.  And  in  this  the  little  black  doggie 
has  led  the  Avity  for  us  all. 

Better  than  Mo.ney. — One  day  a  man 
Avho  hits  everything  that  money  can  buy 
accompanied  the  Parson  and  Mrs.  Pitr- 
son  on  their  Sunday  trip.  We  got  round 


live  in  that  big  house  Ave  .saAv';"’  renuirked 
tlx'  Parson  as  Moms  came  doAvn  from 
putting  Sit  to  bed.  “Not  for  me.  Daddy  ; 
no.  not  for  all  the  Avorld,”  said  she. 

No  Moke  Go.at. — And  the  goat  with 
the  long  horns  i.s  itlso  a  thing  of  the  jtitst. 
The  Piirson  never  did  Citre  for  him,  but 
is  is  oftener  easier  to  get  sucli  things 
than  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  goat,  how¬ 
ever,  settled  his  oavu  fitte,  and  heljted  me 
out  mightily.  ’Fite  other  day  a  fearful 
cry  iirosi'  from  the  stitll  Avhere  he  Avas 
kept.  ’Fite  Parson  dashed  across  the 
barn,  seizing  the  jtitchfork  as  he  Avent. 
'Fite  ohl  goitt  had  one  of  tlx*  boys  cor¬ 
nered  agiiinst  the  AA'all,  and  if  help  hadn't 
come  it  Avould  have  gone  hard  Avith  him. 
The  Parson  made  the  most  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  a  fitmily  council  that  night  de¬ 
cided  thiit  Did  Bill.v!s  iige  wits  telling  on 
him  and  that  he  could  be  spared.  'Fhe 
Parson  had  to  stitnd  by  his  prouiis<'  to 
liitA'c  his  lieitd  mounted  for  the  parlor  Avail 
itnd  his  hide  titnned  for  the  httby's  car¬ 
riage. 

Frozen  Potatoe.s. — The  Parson  has 
just  been  reading  his  B.  N.-Y.  of  the 
))ossibility  of  there  bi'ing  millions  of 
ItUsliels  of  jKitatoes  frozen  this  year.  He 
fcitrs  it  is  all  too  true.  It  being  so  Avarm 
the  other  morning — three  ttbove  zero — 
the  Piirson  took  it  turn  doAvn  the  T.onely 
Boitd.  We  pull  up  at  this  little  green 
hou.se  to  the  right.  'Fhe  little  Avonittn  is 
here  Avith  her  fiA’e  small  children.  She  is 
just  back  from  tlx'  hosiiital.  “Did  you 
lose  your  potatoes?”  asks  tlie  Par.son. 
“Dll.  di'itr,  dear.”  she  cries,  “we  lost  cer¬ 
tainly  20  bushels,  and  it  is  .so  hard 
for  us.” 

Water  Pipes. — We  itull  up  at  the  next 
place  itnd  go  round  by  the  bitek  door. 
T.ook  at  the  ice  in  this  little  back  room! 
'Fhe  Ava.ste  pipe  has  frozt'n,  and  it  must 
be  tAvo  feet  thick  all  round  the  sink.  The 
Avliole  floor  is  ,  covered  with  ,  ice ,  and  it 
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l>.  p.  gives  some  advice  to  one  avIio  says 
be  is  at  times  “tongue-tied.”  Much  of 
AA’hat  is  said  by  IM.  B.  D.  is  helpful.  It 
may  lx*  tliiit  he  s|teak.s  as  itn  expert  in 
fhis  field,  one  Avlx're  there  are  far  to  > 
few.  Be  thiit  as  it  may,  I  AAant  to  add 
a  fcAV  Avords  of  advice  to  the  sufferer,  for 
such  he  is.  and  offer  some  suggestions  to 
parents  of  children  afflicted  in  a  .similar 
way.  Stutterers  and  stanimeri'rs  are  iil- 
Avay.s  in  a  measure  “tongue-tied”  that  is, 
tlx'y  cannot  at  times  control  the  organs 
of  speech  and  henc*'  remain  mute  Avlien 
they  are  expected  to  speak.  To  the  .sensi¬ 
tive  child  these  moments  of  heslt.ation 
seem  like  ages  and  the  agony  Avhich  he 
endures  is  very  real.  Duly  tho.se  fully 
reitlize  this  avIio  have  Ix'en  through  it 
themselves.  Noav  as  to  the  causes: 
These  iire  probably  A’lirious.  but  from  my 
nersonal  expi'rience  and  from  years  of 
careful  obserA’ation.  I  am  convinci'd  that 
most  cases  itrise  from  a  Aveaki'iied  physi- 
ciil  condition  and  a  denleted  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  .sometimes  inherited,  but  more  often 
the  result  of  disease  or  of  st'vere  illness. 
In  my  oavii  case  T  talked  “early  and 
straight,”  as  my  mother  AA-ould  put  it. 
But  Avhen  about  four  years  old  T  had  a 
severe  sickness,  had  to  learn  to  Avalk 
itnd  to  talk  oA’cr  again,  and  then  the 
stuttering  began,  just  as  it  has  Avith 
many  a  child.  T  recall  one  parallel  in- 
.stance  of  a  neighbor’s  child.  When  about 
si.x  years*  old  lx*  began  to  stutti'r.  groAA'- 
iug  AVor.se  instead  of  better.  He  had  ad¬ 
vice  in  plenty,  the  last  thing,  by  the  AAay. 
Avliich  the  stutterer  needs.  At  length  the 
parents  took  the  child  to  an  old  and 
skilled  physician  in  T'tica,  N.  Y.  He  began 
at  once  to  build  uj)  the  ner\'ous  system  ; 
the  crooked  siteech  Avas  soon  reniedied. 
and  a  happy  and  healthy  child  Avas-  the 
result,  his  speech  defect  disapix'itring. 

When  the  stutterer  “talks  to  himself” 
his  speech  is  normal.  When  he  sings  he 
never  hesitate-s.  Often  he  reads  aloud 
\'-’thout  hesitation,  especially  if  he  “gets 
off  to  a.  good  start.”  In  other  Avords.  Avlieu 
he  sptiitks  unconsciously  his  speech  is  not 
impeded.  I  am  spettking  now  of  the  child 
Avho  is  old  enough  to  become  conscious 
of  his  defect  and  Avhose  confidence  is 
gradually  oozing  UAvay  becjiuse  of  re- 
(leated  failure  to  overcome  the  habit.  It 
AA'ill  do  little  good  to  di’ill  him  on  the  p’s, 
the  d’s.  the  t’s  and  other  initial  sounds 
Avhicit  block  his  Avav.  He  can  articulate 
Tterft'ctly  and  enunciate  clearly — Avhen  by 
liimself.  He  will  get  far  more  helj)  from 
training  himself  to  breathe  deeply;  it  Avill 
do  much  to  lessen  his  nervousness  itnd  it 
Avill  give  him  confidence,  the  main  thing. 
Teacli  him  to  begin  talking  on  a  full  lung, 
if  I  may  use  the  jthrase.  It  Avill  do  little 
if  any  good  to  tell  him  to  “think  before 
he  speaks” ;  tell  him  to  breathe  before 
he  speaks,  just  ;is  he  Avould  if  he  Avere  to 
sing.  Whoever  began  to  sing  on  empty 
lungs?  As  he  learns  to  control  his  organs 
of  respiration,  he  Avill  gradually  overcome 
fhe  distre.ssing  habit,  one  Avhich.  to  the 
.sensitive  person,  rises  to  haunt  him  at 
every  turn,  e,  a.  w. 
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Rye  and  Vetch  “Coffee” 

“You  ai’O  not  looking  well,”  was  the 
rather  pointed  remark  directed  at  one  of 
our  neighbor  women  at  one  of  the  country 
gatherings.  We  farmers’  wives  are  often 
outspoken,  and  forgetful  that  such  sug¬ 
gestions  may  more  or  less  affect  the 
health  of  those  addressed. 

“I  hiive  been  feeling  miserably,”  was 
the  reply.  “AYe  have  been  short  usual 
necessary  foods,  and  we  have  been  drink¬ 
ing  coffee  three  times  each  day.  We 
thought  perhaps  that  coffee  would  take 
the  place  of  food,  and  we  are  just  work¬ 
ing  on  our  nerve.” 

So  many  of  us  farm  people  forget  that 
a  stimulant  is  not  a  food.  We  are  not 
inclined  to  profit  by  other  people’s  ex¬ 
perience,  particularly  if  that  experience 
has  brought  about  results  out  of  harmony 
with  our  ex))ectatiou.  We  must  “cut” 
the  coffee  to  win  the  Avar.  Some  day 
many  of  us  farm  people  will  find  that  in¬ 
temperance  may  come  from  the  coffee  pot. 
•My  husband  learned  his  lesson  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  three-weeks’  illness.  lie  says 
coffee  is  to  be  blamed  for  his  condition. 
We  had  been  up  rather  late  one  night  in 
I>ecember.  The  next  morning  we  were 
feeling  rather  badly.  I  made  strong  cof¬ 
fee,  and  he  drank  two  cups.  Before  the 
day  was  oA-er  he  was  feeling  miserably 
weak,  his  head  w-as  aching  and  apparently 
he  w’as  suffering  a  heavy  attack  of  the 
grippe,  lie  managed  to  work  a  little  for 
10  days  after  that,  but  from  that  morning 
he  absolutely  detested  the  odor  of  coffee. 
He  contended  from  the  moment  he  drank 
the  coffee  be  felt  a  physical  shock.  A 
little  later  he  was  confined  to  the  house, 
and  tw’o  weeks  afterAvard  the  do<hor  was 
called.  He  ))ronounced  the  trouble  as  a 
case  of  jaundice,  probably  supplementing 
the  grippe.  His  emphatic  advice  was  to 
quit  coffee.  In  advising  diet  he  urged 
eliminating  tea.  He  told  his  own  experi¬ 
ence,  which  compelled  his  giving  uj)  cof¬ 
fee,  since  it  was  ruining  his  health,  his 
digestion  and  his  temper.  Every  vital 
organ  is  more  or  less  affected,  and  above 
all,  cbt'up  and  poorly-made  coffce.s  are 
most  injurious. 

Naturally  w’e  would  seek  a  substituti'. 
and  the  one  we  have  at  hand  is  doing 
nicety.  We  luiA’e  some  rye  and  vetch 
seed,  the  proiiortion  of  vetch  being  small. 
'I'liis  is  browned  in  the  oven  or  on  top  of 
the  stove.  By  grinding  this  and  steeping 
as  coffee  it  makes  a  very  desirable  cereal 
drink.  It  may  not  possess  any  stimulat¬ 
ing  qualities,  but  it  does  Lave  a  food 
value.  I  find  to  my  taste  it  is  as  desir¬ 
able  as  coffee.  I  kneAV  a  grandmother 
who  used  the  left-over  slices  of  bread  for 
a  morning  drink.  It  was  nicely  browuied 
with  the  toaster,  and  made  as  a  coffee.  A 
liberal  alloAvance  of  milk  was  added  be¬ 
fore  serving.  Another  substitute  is 
parched  cornmeal.  Boasted  wheat  W’ill 
prove  a  desirable  drink,  and  probably 
there  are  many  home  substitutes  of  which 
B.  N.-Y.  people  know,  and  Avhich  Avould 
be  beneficial  to  u.s’.  mk.s.  av.  j. 


“bit,”  I  am  going  to  rent  a  small  farm 
this  Spring  and  raise  “pork  and  beans.” 
I  have  had  plenty  of  experience,  for,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  three  years,  I 
have  been  a  “farmerette”  all  my  life.  Do 
you  think  I  could  find  a  small  farm  al¬ 
ready  stocked  ?  If  I  could  have  a  room,  I 
wouldn’t  mind  if  someone  lived  in  the 
house,  or  I  would  help  with  the  hou.se- 
work  for  our  board ;  neither  would  I  care 
if  I  Avere  all  alone.  A  cow,  some  hens,  tools, 
etc.,  would  be  enough,  as  I  would  want  to 
buy  my  own  “feeders,”  planting  forage 
crops  and  corn,  letting  the  hogs  do  their 
oAvn  harvesting,  suirplemented  with  self- 
fe«Hlers.  I  think  I  could  solve  the  labor 
problem  satisfactorily,  as  I  am  an  expert 
with  the  hoe.  I  can  at  least  raise  enough 
on  the  side  to  feed  ourselves,  as  we  live 
the  simple  life,  and  if  my  pocketbook  will 
stretch  enough  I  ought  to  raise  a  nice  lot 
of  poultry.  MBS.  H.  C.  S. 


Maple  Sugar  Making 

(Continue<l  from  page  246.) 
the  more  modern  metal  tank.  Perfect 
cleanliness  is  of  great  importance  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  good  product,  either  of  syrup  or 
sugar,  and  the  sap  .should  not  be  altoAved 
to  stand  too  long  in  a  container,  espe¬ 
cially  a  AA’ooden  one,  Avithout  being 
cleaned.  Tavo  thicknesses  of  cheesecloth, 
or  a  piece  of  flannel,  stretched  over  the 
top  of  the  supply  barrel  or  tank,  and  fas¬ 
tened  securely  at  the  sides,  and  the  sap 
poured  through  this  removes  all  bits  of 
twigs,  leaves  or  dirt  that  are  constantly 
falling  into  the  sap  during  AAundy  Aveath- 
er.  This  should  also  be  changed  often 
for  a  clean  one. 

To  make  a  clear  syrup  the  sap  must 
concentrate  inta  syrup  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  and  all  sediment  rising  to 
the  top  during  the  evaporating  be 
.skimmed  off.  When  ready  for  the  final 
boiling  it  should  be  strained  through  a 
double  thickness  of  flannel  or  a  piece  of 
felt  while  still  hot.  The  finished  syrup, 
that  is,  Avhen  it  is  ready  for  canning, 
should  be  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin. 
The  old-fashioned  method  needed  an  ex¬ 
perienced  hand  to  do  the  testing,  one  who 
could  tell  by  the  bubbles  as  they  spread 
out  over  the  surface  of  the  b*)iling  syrup, 
or  by  the  way  it  poured  from  the  ^ii»oou. 
'I'oday  most  sugar  makers  u.se  a  hydro¬ 


meter  to  determine  the  density  or  weight 
of  a  syrup.  *  A  good,  syrup,  boiling  at  219 
degrees  P.,  should  weigh  11  pounds  to  the 
gallon.  An  experienced  tester  will  not 
vary  an  ounce  from  this  weight. 

For  sugar,  the  .syrup  is  strained,  then 
clarified  by  means  of  the  unbeaten  white 
of  eggs,  or  sweet  milk.  This  is  adde<l  to 
the  syrup  at  the  beginning  of  the  final 
boiling,  and  during  coagulation  the  sedi¬ 
ment  not  removed  by  straining  is  brought 
to  the  surface  in  a  thick,  dark  mass.  This 
is  carefully  skimmed  off  as  fast  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  Avith  a  long-handled  skimmer  made 
for  the  purpose.  As  the  syrup  nears  the 
sugaring  point  there  is  a  great  tendency 
to  foaming,  and  if  not  watched  closely  it 
will  foam  over  the  top  of  the  pan ;  a  little 
fresh  butter  or  lard  run  over  the  surface 
will  allay  this.  The  degree  of  thickness 
for  granulating  can  be  determined  with 
the  hydrometer,  or  by  simply  dropping  a 
little  on  snow  or  in  cold  water;  if  it 
forms  a  hard,  clear  mass,  it  is  ready  to 
be  removed  from  the  tire ;  then  it  is 
stirred  vigorously  for  several  minutes  to 
give  it  a  fine,  even  grain  and  nice  color. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  stirred  too  long, 
but  turned  into  the  molds  Avhile  still  hot 
and  of  the  consistency  to  pour.  Maple 
sugar  making  begins  in  the  Northern 
States  about  the  middle  of  March  and 
continues  from  four  to  six  Aveeks,  or 
until  the  buds  begin  to  SAvell.  Alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  is  necessary  to  a 
good  “run.”  Clear,  frosty  nights  and 
sunny  days  make  ideal  sap  weather. 

BOSAitO.ND  LAMPMAN. 


The  Home  Dressmaker 

(Continued  .frpna.  i>age  247.) 
costing  $3.50  per  yard.  Plain  black  avooI 
taffeta  i.s  a  handsome  mourning  material. 
Domino  checks  in'  black  and  white  at 
.$3.50  a  yaf'd  irre  designed  for  golff  or  out¬ 
ing  .skirts.’  Duvet  de  laine  is  a  soft  fine 
Avoolen  at  $4  or  over.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  woolens  are  not  cheap ;  it  is  for¬ 
tunate  that  narrow  .skirts  and  slim  out¬ 
lines  are  fashionable.  Serges  in  plaid.s, 
checks  and  stripes  are  attractive  at  $2.50 
a  yard.  Some  handsome  unfinished  Avor- 
steds  are  in  hair-line  stripes  and  checks. 
Wool  checks  in  gingham  colors  are  $3..50 
f  '  


and  include  many  light  and  bright  color 
combinations.  Poiret  twill  is  a  fash¬ 
ionable  material  that  takes  hard  wear, 
$4.,50  a  yard.  Wool  gabardine  and  tri¬ 
cotine  hold  favor.  Various  shades  of 
khaki  and  olive  drab  are  conspicuously 
in  favor. 

Dress  Accessories. — Some  new  collar 
and  cuff  sets  Avere  of  blue  printed  foulard 
bound  with  natural  pongee.  They  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  shawl  collar  and  deep  pointed 
cuffs.  Another  set  was  of  navv  foulard 
combined  with  Avhite  satin.  White  or¬ 
gandie  Avith  a.  coloi'ed  organdie  hem  is 
among  the  prettiest  of  the  inexpensive 
neckAvear. 

Woolen  stocklng.s  in  plaid.s,  stripes  and 
solid  colors  are  meant  foi'  sports  wear, 
but  they  ai'e  reported  as  in  high  favor  for 
women  in  Great  Britain,  where  they  take 
the  place  of  silk  Avith  heuA’y  low  shoes. 
They  are  quite  expensive  here. 

A  very  pretty  dark  blue  taffeta  dress 
had  an  underbodice  of  pink  checked  lawn 
and  a  Buster  Brown  collar  Avith  a  blue 
silk  tie.  Some  pretty  dresses  of  dark  blue 
serge  had  a  double-breasted  waist  Avith  a 
chemisette  of  pleated  Avhite  satin. 

A  pretty  blouse  of  Avhite  batiste  was 
trimmed  Avith  scalloped  lines  in  dark  blue 
and  rose. 

The  slip-on  blou.se  holds  its  popularity. 
Sometimes,  Avhen  a  close  outline  at  the 
back  i.s  de.sired,  the  blouse  is  slit  up  at 
the  back  for  five  or  six  inches  from  the 
waist  line,  and  this  opening  closed  with 
small  buttons.  This  gives  more  room  in 
putting  on  the  blouse,  and  also  forms  a 
little  trimming  just  above  the  waist  line. 

Some  of  the  new  imported  underwear 
shoAvs,  in.stead  of  a  .single  Avldth  of  rib¬ 
bon  run  through  the  beading,  several  nar¬ 
row  strands  of  different  brilliant  colors, 
caught  together  into  a  large  knot. 

A  sports  blouse  with  peplum  was  of  tan 
jersey  cloth  embroidere(I  around  neck, 
cuffs  and  hem  with  brilliant  peasant  em¬ 
broidery,  It  had  a  belt  of  black  patent 
leather  and  a  black  silk  tie.  The  peplum 
blouse  is  meant  for  a  .slim  figure ;  a  short, 
plump  AA'omau  should  avoid  it. 

“You  can’t  tell  ’bout  a  display  of  au¬ 
thority,”  said  Uncle  Ebeii.  “Many  a  man 
thinks  he’s  doing  a  fine  job  o’  mule  drivin’ 
when  de  mule  is  je.s’  hurryin’  home  on 
his  oAvn  account.” — Washington  Star, 


“AVuy  did  our  forefathers  fix  it  so  that 
a  Congressman  is  elected  for  only  two 
years?  Seems  a  short  term.”  “Yes,  but 
the  wise  old  owls  probably  figured  that 
the  average  Congressman  could  tell  all  he 
knew  in  that  length  of  time.” — BouisA’ille 
Courier-Journal. 


THE  NEXT  TIME  YOU  BUY 


Be  sure  to  get  th&  kind  with  the  Red-Line  'Round 
the  Top.”  They  are  the  ■  famous  **Hi-Press,”  now 
being  worn  by  millions  of  farmers^  miners  and  fish¬ 
ermen.  This  splendid  footwear  is  not  made  like 
ordinary  boots  and  shoes.  We  MOLD  them,  under 
enormous  pressure  and  great  heat,  INTO  ONE 
SOLID  PIECE.  They  CAN’T  leak  and  they  will 
OUTWEA  \  ALL  OTHERS  TWO  AND  THREE 
TO  ONE.  Save  footwear  b^ls  and  preserve  your 
health.  Try  **Hi-Press”  and  you’ll  never  be  satisfied 
with  anything  else. 

Sold  by  40,000  Dealers 


Woman’s  War  Work  on  the  Land 

There  probably  uever  Avas  a  time  when 
more  toAvn  and  city  Avomen  Avere  thinking 
seriously  of  going  to  the  country  in  .some 
capacity  as  Avorkers.  A  good  many  of 
them  will  go  out  to  pick  fruit,  or  do  light 
AV(irk  in  the  garden  or  truck  farm.  Others 
Avill  try  their  hand  at  working  a  small 
piece  of  land  raising  poultry  and  pigs,  or 
other  small  animals.  We  know  of  two 
young  Avomeu  in  Ncav  York  Avho  are  seri¬ 
ously  planning  to  rent  a  small  farm  in 
the  country  for  the  Summer,  Avhere  they 
may  try  their  hand  at  keeping  boarders. 
'I’liey  have  a  chance  to  rent  a  place  well 
furnished,  and  with  a  good  reputation. 
Others  will  try  various  schemes  for  de¬ 
veloping  Du.siii.  :-3  l'V,r  instance,  take 
the  case  outlined  in  the  folloAving  letter. 

Here  is  u  new  proposition  from  a 
woman  Avho.se  husband  has  gone  to  the 
war,  and  who  AA'ant.s  to  do  her  bit  at 
liome  by  helping  out  with  the  food  supply. 

We  print  the  letter  as  it  comes  to  us. 
<  tf  course,  such  things  will  depend  upon 

tlie  personality  of  the  Avorker,  but  her 
plan  has  merit,  and  if  she  can  locate 
properly,  and  can  use  good  judgment,  it 
is  quite  likely  that  this  plan  offers  a  good 
home  for  herself  and  her  child. 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
would  advise  me.  The  man  of  the  house 
has  enlisted,  which  leaves  the  little  Tad 
and’  myself  alone.  Wishing  to  do  our 


with  the  DecI  Line  'Round  the  Top 
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MofcMoneyFroin' 
EVety  CoW! 


Every  cow  in  your  herd  is 
a  milk-making  machine — 
the  quantity  of  milk  de¬ 
pending  upon  her  being 
properly  and  abundant¬ 
ly  fed.  The  more 

International 

Special 
Dairy  Feed 

she  eats — and  she  will 
eat  all  you  can  give  her 
with  relish  and  good 
digestion  —  the  more 
milk  she  will  give. 
And  more  milk  means 
more  money  for  you. 


Photography  in  Live  Stock  Keeping 

Why  don’t  more  farmers  have  cameras? 
They  ought  to.  I  believe  the  average 
pei-son  thipks  i>icture  making  is  a  long, 
hard,  complicated  process.  It  isn’t.  It 
takes  more  bz-ains  to  raise  KK)  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  iicre  than  to  make  a  .succes.s- 
ful  photograizh.  I  have  wonderz'd  if  the 
live  stock  man  really  knows  the  immense 
pulling  power  of  a  good  clear  picture  of 
the  iinimals  he  has  for  szile.  My  e.xperi- 
eiice  in  S'dling  poulti-y  was  like  this: 
Along  in  the  Fall  befoi-e  tinze  to  adver¬ 
tise  and  befoi-e  bad  weather  came  oiz,  I 
made  photograizhs  of  my  S.  White 
I.<*ghorn  cockerels.  I  tried  to  get  as  true 
as  possible  the  t.\  pe  zind  gzmei'.al  appt'.-ir- 
ance.  'J’hen  when  the  in(|uiries  to  my 


Big  Extra  Profits 

are  shown  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Special 
Dairy  Feed  reports 
of  hundreds  of  dairy¬ 
men.  Gains  of  two 
quarts  of  milk  per 
day  per  cow  are 
common.  Interna¬ 
tional  will  make 
1  your  feed  bill 
smaller  and  your 
mi  1 k  check 
larger. 

Try  a  Ten 

of  International 
today.  If  your 
dealer  does  not 
sell  it,  avoid 
substitutes 
and  write  us. 


International 
Sugrar  Feed  Co. 

Minneapolis 
Minn. 
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Picture  of  Duroc  Sow 

jidvcz'tiscmcnt  begun  to  czuiie  in.  I  would 
sjzy  in  jinswzu-,  “I  am  enclosing  photo- 
gi’Uizh  which  will  give  you  a  faiidy  good 
idea  of  my  bii-ds  as  to  type,  etc.”  ;  tlum 
added  any  othei*  necessai’y  infoz-iuiition. 
slipjK'd  in  the  phfztogi’jiidi  zind  mailed  the 
lettei-.  Kesult :  I  sold  out  on  double 
qui<-k  time  aizd  hud  to  sz'iid  back  money. 
This  bolds  good  with  all  faian  animzils. 
When  the  inqztiier  has  before  his  fztee 
an  zictiial  photograph  of  the  jinimal  he 
wiints.  he  is  in  a  jzositiou  to  make  an 
intelligent  di*cisiozi,  :ind  it  is  geizerally  a 
favorzibb'  one  for  the  advertlsz'r. 

Miztiy  have  the  idzai  it  is  too  expensixe. 
Is  it?  I.et’.s  sec  wlmt  it  costs,  to  have 
the  town  photogi  aplu'r  come  out  and 


woik  yourself.  Now  what  camera  s’hall 
I  buy?  What  size?  Pei’sonally  I  pi-e- 
fer  the  plate  camera  of  4x.5  or  po.stcard 
size,  as  prints  fi’om  this  size  may  be 
slipped  in  a  letter  and  no  bother  for 
extra  wrapping.  The  film  caiziei-zi  is  all 
right  and  is  vei-y  popular,  hut  it  luis  the 
double  disadvantage  of  high  cost  of  films 
and  inaliility  i)roi»erly  to  focus  the  sub¬ 
ject.  There  i.s  more  or  less  uncertaint.v 
whether  the  pictzzi-e  is  in  sharp,  clear 
focus.  This  is  not  so  with  the  plate  in¬ 
strument,  as  the  s'ubjeet  may  he  seen, 
just  as  it  will  sippear  in  the  fiizished  pic- 
tui'e.  'I'hen  if  one  must  use  film,  the 
plate  znachine  zziay  by  the  use  of  a  filzzz 
pack  adajzter  be  izistautl.v  coziverted  izzto 
a  film  ciizzzera  and  y<nz  can  focus  before 
zziizkizzg  the  expzzsizre,  too.  So  I  would 
uzzhesitatizigly  reconznzezzd  the  jzlate 
cazzzeia  for  really  good  work.  I  do  not 
Siiy  the  filzzz  cazzzera  will  izot  do  good 
woz'k.  Sozzze  are  so  nzade  :zs  to  take  a 
plate  adapter,  allowing  the  use  of  plates 
.or  filzzz  :zt  will,  but  there  zire  some  Jid- 
ju.stments  on  the  plate  znachizze  that  cazi- 
not  he  used  ozz  the  filzzz  instruzizezzt.  So, 
gezzei'ally  speaking,  it  is  largely  a  zzzatter 
of  taste. 

If  ozze  cazz  fi.x  izp  a  dark  roozzz  so  as  to 
use  jdates  thz'.v  will  be  much  cheaper, 
costing  pi'actically  one-half  as  much  as 
film,  azzd  is  izz  some  respect  zziuch  siz- 
pcz'ior.  As  to  the  amount  to  expezid, 
th.at  is  up  to  the  individzzal.  A  izbzte 
outfit  that  will  do  excellent  woi'k  can  be 
had  as  low  as  .^'10  or  azzd  a  filzn 

Oizzizerzz  about  the  sazize,  dependizzg  ozz  the 
quiility.  Oftezi  a  good  ■second-hazid  out¬ 
fit  znay  he  picked  up  for  a  few  dollaz-.s. 

It  will  i)ay,  however,  to  get  a  zm'dium- 

pzdeed  one,  as  it  will  alwizys  give  better  i 
z-esults.  i 

If  thez’C  az-o  boys  or  gills  in  the  f.zizi-  ’ 
ily,  the  cazzzera  will  prove  a  sozziv'e  of  de-  | 
light  as  well  ;is  pz-ofit,  to  say  ziothizig  of  ; 
the  z'duczztiozzal  valize.  Thezv  az-e  znazzy  j 
zzziuor  points,  such  as  posing,  lightizig,  ex-  i 
posure.  etc.,  but  this  is  fully  covez-ed  in  I 
the  izzstz-uction  book  accozzzpanyzng  each  j 
ozztfit.  The  pictuzes  show  the  sort  of 

woz  k  I  z-(‘fer  to.  The  pictzii-e  zif  the  hog  | 

is  what  we  sezid  If  show  the  jiaz’eiztage  of  | 
ozir  pigs.  The  ozie  of  the  cow  is-  de-  I 
signed  to  show  geziezal  shape  azid  not  the  ^ 
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When  you  Figure, 
it  ail  up  — — 

you  may  flnd  some  of  your  cows  are 
a  JiaZxllity  liiatcad  of  an  asset.  Whji 
Almost  every  cow  can  be  a  profitable 
producer  if  her  system  Is  working 
iiroperly  and  the  ia  free  from 
disease. 

Kow-Kurc,  the  great  cow  medi¬ 
cine,  is  just  wliat  the  average  over- 
forced  milch  cow  needs.  It  works 
on  the  digestive  and  genital  organs 
and  puts  the  system  In  condition  to 
prevent  disease  and  produce  prop¬ 
erly.  Also  a  sure  remedy  for  Abor¬ 
tion,  Barrenness,  Betained  After- 
blrth.  Sfiouring,  Lost  Appetite, 
Bunebeo  and  other  common  diseases. 

Tn<  Kow-Kure  on  your  poor  milk¬ 
ers — ^you’ll  find  it  makes  good  every 
claim;  In  many  dairies  it  has  turned 
losses  Into  profits.  Feed  dealers  and 
druggists  sell  Kow-Kure:  55c  and 
$1.10  packages.  Write  for  free 
treatise.  ‘The  Home  Cow  Doctor.” 

Dairy  Association  Co. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


With  this  wonderful  new  Llb- 
bey  Automatic  Water  Bowl. 
,  Kach  bowl  controls  own  water 
supply.  Animal  moves  lever. 
opening  water  valve,  when  it 
1  starts  to  drink.  Lever 
.  swings  back  closing  valve 
f  when  animal  stops  drinking, 
y  Notioattank  rrauired.  Bowls 
-  maybeputatdmerentheights 
or  in  any  stall  or  pen.  Cannot 
„  overflow;  cannot  get  cut  of  order; 
,  almost  no  water  left  in  bowl.  Most 
I  sanitary  bowl  ever  sold.  Prevents  spread  of  con- 
Itagious  diseases.  Increased  milk  yield  quickly 

I  pays  back  cost.  Saves  laZior;  saves - 

I  feed.  Write  today.  If  interested  in 
I  Stanchions,  Stalls,  Carriers,  etc., 

I  ask  for  General  Catalog.  Sent  free. 

C.  A.  LIBBEY  COMPANY 

1 280  Marion  St.  Oshkosh,  Wis, 


Cow  Photographed  to  Show  General  Conformation 


PRICE 

DELIVEKEO 


ANTI-COW  KICKER 


Moneij  refunded  if  vnt  satTsfarlory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK 


Free  CatalOS!  in  colors  explains 

■  - 2  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fid 
any  runni  ng  *  - 
pear.  Send  for 
It  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  ElmSt.,Ouinc]r,ll 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ’“square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

-  '  '  — '  '—I 

I  111-  .  H  ZStl  .  .  .11,  -  If  " 


make  three  or  four  pictuz't's.  Our  home¬ 
town  man  will  not  go  out  at  all  for  less 
than  ,$1  for  eai-h  exposure,  whmi  only 
making  ji  few  ex|)tisures.  uziless  a  large 
izumlx'r  of  iiictu'res  are  wanted  fi-om 
eae’’  He  says  there's  nothing  in  it  for 
him  to  go  out  and  make  a  picture  and 
then  have  a  Imlf  dozezz  prints  ordered, 
and  there  is  izot  if  he  hires  his  way  out. 
If  the  farmer  does  the  work  himself  he 
uses,  say.  six  dx.l  or  posteaz-d  plates 
at  24  cezits.  If  he  does  the  work  hizzi- 
self  the  cost  of  developer  azzd  pajier 
should  zzot  •  exceed  15  eezits,  nzaking  a 
total  of  ”0  eezits  or  45  cents  for  the  six 
pi'ints.  and  much  less  jier  print  if  he 
niiikes  more  than  six.  lie  can  choose  a 
time  when  his  animal  is  at  the  best,  as 
wzdl  as  other  conditions,  which  may  be 
none  too  good  with  a  spirited  animal 
when  stz'angers  aie  about. 

So.  much  . for  the  nece.'isit.w  of  doing,  the.„. 


udder  formation.  I  am  aware  that  to 
the  person  who  zu'ver  had  z'xperience 
with  picture  making  it  seems  rather  con¬ 
fusing,  but  once  a  few  sim|)le  rules  are 
mastered  the  rest  is  easy,  (letting  started 
is  the  main  thing.  ci.-\kexce  buxdy. 

Ohio. 


WHERE  IS  HE  LAMEO 
CAN  . HE  BE  CURED i 

IT  is  surprising  how  accurately  it  is  possible  to 
diagnose  the  most  chionic,  complicated  Euzd 
uncertain  form  of  lameness, — and  treat  ALL  such 
cases  successfully  by  the  aid  of  our  FREE 
BOOK.  It  is  a  book  of  facts — nowhere  else  found 
I  — our  discoveries  of  over  22  years.  No  horse 
;  owner  should  be  without  it. 

SAVE-The-HORSE 

j  is  8oId_  with  a  Signed  Contract-Bond  to  return 
money  if  remedy  fails  on  Ringbone — Tboropin — 
SP  AVIN  or  ANY  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof 
or  Tendon  Disease.  No  blistering.  Horse  works. 
!  Keep  a  bottle  of  Save-The-Horse  on  hand  for 
emergency— it  ia  the  cheapest  Horse  Insurance. 
Leun  how  to^agnose  and  treat  cases.  Send 
today  for  our  FREE  96-page  BOOK.  sample  con¬ 
tract  and  expert  veterinary’s  advice.  All  FREE. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  24  State  Street,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Druggists  everywnere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with 
CONTRACT  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  Paid 


Rusty  Water  for  Pigs 

I  dz’aw  hot  watei-  fz-oin  zx  ru.sty  iron 
range  boiler  to  mix  jiigs’  grain  with.  Do 
you  con-sider  tliez-e  is  anything  harmful 
to  the  stomach  in  rusty  water?  ir.  n.  u. 

Massachusetts. 

c  have  zio  practical  exi»erieiice  u{)ou 
which  to  ha.'ze  an  answer  to  this  iniestion. 
but  on  general  principles  would  s-trongly 
advise  against  using  such  contaminated 
water  right  along.  In  the  long  run  we 
think  it  would  prove  injurious  to  the  pigs. 

a*  %  «.  «>*.  *  U  U  *  a*  s,  -  *  V  A.  .  %  A,*  A,-  '•  • 


MINERALS 
HEAVE5?a,s 
^  COMPOUND 

Booklet 

Free _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monej 
back.  SI  Package  snfiScient  for  ordinary  cases. 

NINEBAL  HEAVE  BEMEDV  C0„  4B1  fourth  A»e..  Pittsburg, 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  IViaffs 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Vorker 
333  W.  30th  St^  New  York  j 
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Milk  and  Live,  Stock 


Cows;  $75  to  $100;  milk.  .$2.15  at 
oheeso  factory.  .$.*1.^  at  Borden  condens- 
ery.  Potatoes,  fair  crop,  $2.20  to  $2.60 
per  100  lbs ;  marrowfat  beans,  good  crop, 
IS  to  20  bn.  per  acre,  $15  per  100  lbs. 
Wheat  looking  well,  covered  with  snow 
since  Xoven.ber  1.  E.  J.  B. . 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  is-  a  dairying  section,  and  farmers 
have  but  little  to  sell  outside  of  dairy 
l»foducts.  except  potatoes,  a  little  hay, 
and  pork,  and  a  few  eggs.  The  follow’- 
ing  are  the  average  prices:  Milch  cows, 
$80  to  $100;  butter,  45c  to  50c;  cheese, 
25c ;  limburger.  28c ;  milk,  $,S.40  to  .$.‘1..50 
(.station  price,  $.3.45)  ;  eggs,  50c  to  55c; 
pork  (dressed  hogs),  20c;  hay.  $11  to 
$14  at  the  barn;  potatoes,  $1.25  per  bn, 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  w.  B. 

Potatoes,  apples  and  daily  products 
are  the  main  produce  sold  from  here. 
Potatoes  are  bringing  $1.40  per  bushel 
to  the  grower.  Apples  all  sold,  cleared 
from  $2..50  to  barrel.  A  few  are 

selling  milk.  They  say  they  are  getting 
7  cents  a  quart,  the  producer  is  getting 
from  45  to  .50  cents  a  pound  to  private 
customers  for  butter.  Pork  is  2.3  cents, 
dre.ssed;  eggs,  60  cents;  chicken.s.  .30 
cents  pound.  Xot  much  hay  sold,  from 
$20  to  $25  per  ton.  Cows  from  $60  to 
$100,  according  to  size  and  quality. 

Ulster  Co,,  X'.  Y.  ii.  b.  r. 


• 

•  • 

AYRSHIRES 

• 

•  • 

AYRSHIRE  MIEK 

WON 


4  ATfIlif  A  1  O  01  sexes 

ANIMALS  FOR  SALE 

Run  mostly  light,  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
t)i-e6ding;  everything  guaranteed  tliiit  leaves 
tlie  farm,  or  money  hack. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


c 


SWINE 


ISO  PIGS  SHIPPED  0.0.  D. 

SO  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YDRKSHIRE  CROSS.  7 
weeks  old,  $8.00  50  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 

CROSS.  7  weeks  old,  $8.00.  SO  0. 1.  C.  S  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS, $8.  These  Pigs  are  from  Large, Growthy  stock. 
60  Shoats,  12  weeks  old,  $12  each.  D.  REEVES,  Lexington,  Man. 


“HAMPSHIRES” 

Any  age  ;  bred  gilt.s,  free  circular. 
Also  KEGISTERF.D  GUERNSEY  BULI-S. 

LOCUST  UWN  FARM,  Bird-ln-Hand.  Box  R,  Pa. 


YORKSHIRE  BACON 

Itegistered  Boars  and  Sows  6  luos.  old.  Prolific  breeders  of 
approved  stylo  and  conformation  from  well  established 
lierd.  Prices  on  application.  H.  C.  BARTON,  S.  Amheril,  Mass. 

Reg.CHESTER  WHITES 

Bred  Gii.ts  and  Pigs  for  sale. 
Kidgely  Manor  Ifarm,  Stone  Kidge,  N.  Y, 

Regi8ter8dDurocPig8/ZSf;iT&^^^^^^^ 

S.ave  money  by  ordering  now.  Price  list  on  applica¬ 
tion.  B  E  Ii  K  O  S  E  EAKMS,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 


I  - 


HORSES 


AS  I  AM  GIVING  UP  Horse  Breeding  will  offer 

SALK  One  Imported  Percheron  Stallion  oid?wodghL 

1,80(1  lbs.  One  registered  Percheron  Mare,  in  foal;  seven 
years  old;  weiglit,  1,000  lbs.  Also  some  grade  Percheron 
colts  from  oneto  five  years  old.  All  black  with  stars  in  face 
Bight  in  every  way.  Address,  0.  J.  PHILUPS.EasIGreenbush.N.Y 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Iferd  established  1891.  Send  lOo 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
THE  SHADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  0. 


ForSale-2  Reg.  Percheron  Mares 

Also  young  stallion.  E.  R.  McCONNELL,  Wellinoton,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE: 


Team  matched  Percheron 
“geldings,  full  brothers; 
coming  6  and  7  years  old.  2800  lbs. 

J.  E.  MULFORD,  Hopewell  Jet.,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


J'BLGlSi  for  S^lo 

Black;  weight,  1,000:  11  years  old;  Registry  No. 
!)919;  very  kind.  Quick  serx-er.  Mule  colts  to  show. 
State  fair  premiums.  E.  L.  Lain.Wellsburg.N.Y, 


CLYDESDALE  STALLIONS 

Young  horses  ready  for  service.  Pine  individuals. 

Prices  reasonable.  MONTROSE  FARM,  Oranie,  Viroinia 


JERSEYS 


The  First  $100 

(F.  O.B.  our  Station) 

buys  a  10  months  old,  solid  color 

Jersey  Bull  Calf 

out  of  a  daughter  of  the  great  Jersey 
Butter  Bull — Fairy  Glen’s  Raleigh 

BROOKWOOD  FARMS 

Barry ville,  Sullivan  Co.,  New  York 


WM.  ROSS  PROCTOR 
Owner 


MORRIS  H.  ROBERTS,  Jr. 
Farm  Snpt.  


A  Fine  Jersey 

for  service.  Write  LEON  0.  VAN  NOY,  R.  D.  4.  Troy,  Pa. 


For  Sale-Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calf 

solid  color.  Price.  $50.  LEROY  SCOFIELD.  Greenville,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


nseys 


Persistent  Production  is  a  Characteristic  of 

the  Breed.  ^  two  Year  OM  Helf«r  In  New  York  produced 
In  one  year  712  lbs.  of  butter  fat  ond  12,270  lbs.  of  milk, 
bosses  giving  birth  to  a  vigorous  calf  aji^ntb  after 
tba  completion  of  record. 


Write  for  the 
*STOHY  OF  THE 

guernsey  cow.'' 


American  Gnernsey 
Cattle  Club 
Box  R 
Pderboro,  N.  U. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

TEN  WEEKS  OLD 

SIRIUKoyal  Highness  of  Ununda — Grand¬ 
son  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  May  Kose  King— 
DAM  Imported  Mashers  Maggie. 

Best  Blood  in  Country — Splendidly  Marked 

Price  $75 

GREENBRAES  FARM.  Monroe.  New  York 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Sendfor  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3tol2mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.Y. 


Breed  Berkstiires — They  Pay 

Economize  on  com.  You  can  produce  market  toppers  cbiefly  on  inexpensive  feeds.  Write 
to  these  breeders  for  prices,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  “Berkshire  Hogs.”  Address 

American  Berkshire  Association  sJringfield.*llL*"* 


Large  Berkshires 

AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Letter  fromF.  B.  Driver,  Philadelphia  Pa.: 
“/awt  wore  than  pleased  with,  the  pig  you 
picked  outforttie."n\^  stretchy  Berk.shires 
are  bred  here.  If  you  want  the  cheap 
dumpling  kind,  don’t  come. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM 

DALTON,  MASS. 

offers  a  few  gilts  of  late  spring  farrow,  now 
averaging  225  lbs.,  that  will  be  held 
and  bred  for  coming  spring  litters. 

A  few  boars  also  offered. 

Big  Type  Berkshires 

Majestic  Mammoth,  wt.  407  lbs.  at  7  months 
w.as  bred  and  raised  by  me.  Special:  Book¬ 
ing  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts.  Mini¬ 
mum  Prices:  Weaned  pigs,  $30  eacTi; 
bred  sows  and  gilts,  $100  each. 

CIJ  r'ARTP'P  WHITGUERN  FARM 
•  LI.  Ed JXjvveST  CHESTER.  PA. 

cn  Upod  of  Sept.,  Oct.  and  Xov.  pigs.  Best  we 
ouiicau  ever  raised.  Unrelated  pairs  and  trios. 
Spring  pigs  ready  for  delivery  ilarch  1st.  Prices 
reasonable.  Entire  satisfaction.  If  interested, 
write.  II.  GKIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 


SPRIlVGBANK 

BERKSHIRES 

I  am  booking  orders  for  bred  Gilts  and  Sows  to  far¬ 
row  in  March,  1918.  Showed  9  Springl>ank  April : 
farrowed  pigs  in  under  6  months  class  at  Spring-’ 
field,  Oct.  17th,  and  was  in  the  money  6  times. 

«i.F.  WarSOIM,  IHarbledale,  Conn. 


Selected  Boar  Pigs 

Four  to  eight  weeks  old  boars,  $15.00 
each.  Registered.  Bred  close  up  to 
the  leading  winning  Berkshires  of 
1914.  19t5.  1916  and  1917.  Order 
direct  from  this  advertisement. 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Berkshire  Department 

WAWONAISSA 

Berkshires 

BRED  GILTS  i 

Good  Pedigrees  Good  Individuals 

WAWONAISSA  FARMS,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


HOLSTEINS 


FIVE  TWO-YEAR-OLD 

Grade  Guernsey  Heifers 

due  to  freshen  this  spring.  $90  each.  Also 
Ten  yearling  Unern^ey  Heifers,  price  $60. 
All  Sired  by  registered  bull  anil  out  of  well  tired 
tiuerpsey  dam?  tha*  .oa  oiagod  over  7,000 
lbs.  f  .retd  tuberculin  tested. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME 

The  FARMERS’  BUREAU.  Inc.,  150  Nassau  St,  Nev.  York,  N.  Y. 


Albamont  Farms 

Campton  and  Thornton,  N.  H. 

GUERNSEYS 

We  offer  seven  choice  lieifers,  also  two  liulls.  One  ready 
for  service  is  a  double  great  grandsPn  of  Imp-  King  of 
tlie  May.  Herd  under  U.  S.  (Jovt.  supervision  for  Tuber¬ 
culosis.  Write  for  full  pedigrees,  low  prices,  etc. 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  Owner,  10  Hruh  S«.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Oak  Farms  Guernseys 

Oiir  bi  rd  has  been  tested  annually  for  the  past  three 
years  for  tulierculosis  by  tho  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  Every  aufmal  sold  subject  to  60  days  retest. 

We  are  offering-  three  bulls, largo  enough 
for  service,  priced  fiom  $159  to  $400.  Send 
for  extended  pedigrees  and  description. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr. _ ^HASSET,  MASS. 


SPOT  FARM 

%  HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  either  sex  S15  to  S20 
each,  express  prepaid  in  lots  of  5. 

45  High  Grade  2-year  old*  close  SPRINGERS, 
J65  to  f80  each.  40  yearlings  not  bred. 

30  REGISTERED  HEIFERS,  ready  to  breed 
$125  eacli. 

28  REGISTERED  BULLS,  registered  and  high 
grade  cows  at  Farmers  prices. 

JOHN  C.  REAGANg  Tully,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


$0O 


BUYS  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN  BULL 

--with  all  papers  and  express  jire paid  to  your 
Station.  Nii-ely  marked,  straiglit,  growthy, 
deep  bodied-  Worid’s  record  ancestry  on 
both  sides.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Home 
of  the  granddam  of  tlie  champion,  foui’-year 
cow  of  the  world.  Write  today. 

DIVIDING  RIDGE  FARM  Jerdanville,  N.  Y. 

GRADE  HOLSTEINS  SALE 
FRESH  COWS  and  SPRINGERS 

LARGE,  FIXE  INDIVIDUALS  THAT  ARE 
HEAVY  I’llODUCERS.  150  HEAD  TO  SE¬ 
LECT  FROM.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  this  stock. 

F.P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Springdale  Farms 

Phone  116  or  1476m'  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


EAST  RIVER  GRADE 

HOLSTEINS  are  Producers 

They  are  the  best  type  of  dairy  cows  that  can  be 
found  in  tliis  gi-eat  dairy  section.  Every  cow 
In  our  herd  FOR  SALE.  Take  your  choice. 

60  Cows,  just  fresh.  They  are  milk  producer.s. 
Let  ns  prove  it  to  you.  40  Springers.  Von' 
will  not  find  any  better.  lO  .Keg.  Hulls,  a,ll 
ages.  15  Extra  Fancy  Keg.  Cows.  Wiye 
us  the  day  you  would  like  to  look  them  over. 
WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH.  CortUnd,  N.  V. 

Phone  14-F-5  or  43-F*2  McGraw 


Reg.  Guernsey  Cows  and  Bulls 

Must  sell  20  head  to  make  room.  Priced  for  Quick 
sale.  Exceptional  breeding  and  free  from  disease. 
Address  OTTO  POST,  EXSEXOKE,  X.  Y. 

GUERNSEY 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BBOOK  FARM,  Smithtown,  N.Y. 

fiinmo/iir  Dili!  One  ye.ar  old:  $100.  May  Rose 
ijU6rnS6y  Dim  sire;  a.  R.  dam;  nice  individual. 

- - - Picture  and  pedigree. 

TAKEK  &  MIGNIN,  -  Castile,  N.Y. 

Reg.GuernseyBullCalves  |tS.° 

■  - ■'  $50  and  upward. 

Seud  fur  particulars.  ADDISON  R.  KRIEBEL,  R  D.  2,  Norrislown,  Pi. 

New  York  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn.  sa^e! 

Send  for  list.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN.  Sec.,  Glens  Falls.  N.Y. 

Two  Registered  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  Yng^^Vwm  for 

pedigree  and  price.  J.  I.  llERETEIt,  Gettvsbubg,  P.v. 

ForSale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls  Gov.o^fcTi’enia"Tj^^^^ 

sie  blood.  HAYES  C.  T.WLolt,  1*.  O.  Embkeevii.lk,  Pa. 


DOGS 


Airedales  and  Collies  o  f®“a®f  i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

Collie  and  Fox  Terrier  Puppies  ba?k“To^ 

pleased.  Large  catalog  free.  EDWIN  A.  SOUOER,  Ttifard,  Pa. 

Oii-rko  Bloodhounds  luid  Oiiiiien  Pigs 

%,.«011ie  l^ups  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

WALKER  FOXHOUNDS.  FIELD,  SamerS,  Conn. 


STOP!  LOOK!!  LISTEN!!! 

Forty  Purebred  Holsteins 

to  be  sold  at  Private  Sale 

A  pobtal  will  bring  sale  list  and  prices. 

J.  L.  WHITE  &  SON,  Locke,  N.  Y. 


Stevens’  Farm 
HOLSTEINS 

X  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $16 
and  $-20  each,  two  calves  and 
registered  hnll  calf  for  $90. 
Itegistered  heifer  and  bull 
calves  all  ages. 

All  from  hiiihproditelvg  dams 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortland,  N.  ¥ 


A  Flat  Pocket-book 

Cuts  no  ice  as  our  prices  are  low.  !Male  calves  half 
value.  Cows,  yearling  heifers  and  heiter  calves 
that  can’t  he  beat  for  quality  and  price.  Herd  sires 
are  top  notchers.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  122- 
acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  R.  1,  Stockbridge,  New  York 

ForSale-Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

age,  three  months.  He  carries  througli  his  sire  the 
same  breeding  at  the  high-priced  animals  of  the 
breed.  His  dam  is  a  heavy-producing  grand-daugh¬ 
ter  of  Aaggie  Cornucopi.-i  Johanna  Lad,  Jr.  Proceeds 
to  go  to  the  Red  Cross.  Juilamere  F  arm,  Midillf town  Springs,  Vt. 

Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

High  grad*  heifer  calves  aired  by  regiftered  sire.  Dam’s  record 
29  lbs.  Two  high  grade  heifer  calves  and  registered  bull  calf 
|60.  Fifty  fine  fresh  grade  cows.  Everything  lu  Holsteins  both 
registered  and  grades. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.  Maple  Lawn  Farm«  Cerlland,  N.  V. 

ForSale-Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  amcifCy- 

ers.  Short  of  room.  SAUL  U.BHOW.N.B.  l>..>'a,  S/IhlON,  .N.r. 


A  King  Segis  Bred  Bull 

Hero  is  a  show  bull,  aliout  two-tliirds  Irlnck,  Iiorn 
Deccml)or  6th.  His  sire  is  one  of  the  best  hreil  sons 
of  tlie  famous  $60,000  00  bull 

KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTKA 
His  dam  is  al4-Ib.  2-yr.  old  by  a.  grandson  of  King 
Sngia,  out  of  a$T,000-40-lb.,  former  world’s  champion. 
HislO  nearest  dams  average  28  Ihs.  butter.  I’rirp,  .(iDO. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  Cazenovia,  New  York 


%  Holstein  Heifer  CALVES  iy.rd  « d 

registered  sires,  5  days  old.  830  and  835  eacfi. 
HARRY  VAIL,  .  Warwick.  Orange  Co.,  N.  V. 

Fine  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Iri.Tfb.  sh-e,  a.  u! 

O.  dam.  Price,  8100.  Don’t  buy  sc.rult.s.  Breed  up. 
Send  for  pedigree.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlolte,  N.  Y. 

High  Grade  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

to  830.  Sliip  anywhere.  Purebred  registered  Hol¬ 
steins,  all  ages.  F.  II.  WOOD,  Cortlaud,  N.Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  w?itf  tor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliittenango.N.Y. 

YoungHoUteinBull3:','":::A''.VL*';2 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HEREFORDS 

By  Champion  Prince  Real  and 
from  Prince  l£ui)ei-t  8tli,  cow-.s 

STOCK  ALL  AGES 

If  you  want  tlie  best,  write 

ALEX  MORRISON, 

J.  W.  WEBB,  Owner 


17 An  C/IIl?  CHOICELY  BRED  POLLED 

rua  OilLL  ANGUS  BULLS 

of  the  GREAT  BLACKBIRD  FAMILY 
— none  better.  One  bull  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  service.  Two  others  10  months 
old.  One  8  months  old.  Price  very 
reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Call  or  write  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  DEPT., 
DELAWARE  COLLEGE,  NEWARK,  DEL. 

WQ  Grade  HOLSTEINS 
rOrOOl^LU  W  iJ  JERSEYS.  AYRSHIRES 

40  head  always  on  hand  to  select  from.  Phone  con¬ 
nection.  KAkLINGEK,  Monsey,  New  York 

AhAfflDAn  beef  breed.  Adapt- 

HUVIUCVII  HllgUd  ed  to  Eastern  conditions. 

C.  W.  ECKARDT,  31  Nassau  St,,  New  York 

For  Sale— 28  Breeding  Ewes  and  1  Ram 

Young  and  of  good  quality.  Selling  for  want  of 
Rooin.  Address  CHAS.  JOHNSON.  East  Nortfiport,  L.  I.,N.Y. 
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Three  Important  Reasons 
For  Buying  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


At  Once 


There  are  three  very  strong  reasons  for  the  immediate  purchase 
of  an  up-to-date  I)e  Laval  Cream  Separator. 

In  the  first  place,  a  new  l)e  Laval  machine  will  now  save  its 
cost  in  a  few  months — in  more  and  Ixdter  cream  and  butter  and  in  time 
saving — at  the  present  very  high  butter  prices  and  great  need  of  every 
minute  of  time. 

In  the  second  j)lace,  the  patriotic  duty  rests  upon  every  producer 
of  butter-fat  to  save  every  ounce  of  it,  and  nothing  is  of  greater  food 
value  to  a  nation  at  war.  All  European  countries  are  encouraging  the 
sale  of  the  best  cream  separators  in  every  way  possible. 

In  the  third  place,  railway  delays  arc  such  that  you  can’t  depend 
upon  quick  delivery,  and  if  you  don’t  order  your  De  Laval  now  there  is 
no  telling  when  you  can  get  it.  Moreover,  the  supply  of  labor  and 
material  is  uncertain  and  all  last  year  De  Laval  deliveries  were  nearly 
two  months  behind. 

Again,  De  Laval  prices  have  advanced  very  little  thus  far.  but 
must  go  higher  if  present  industrial  conditions  continue,  let  alone  become 
more  difficult.  Present  prices  hold  good  until  Mai-ch  1st  only. 


There  was  never  a  time  when  the  immediate  purchase  of  a  latest 
improved  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  was  more  important  to  everyone 


separating  cream,  or  when  it  could  less  wisely 
be  delayed. 

See  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once.  Arrange 
to  try  a  New  De  Laval  machine  for  your  own  sat¬ 
isfaction.  See  for  yourself  just  what  it  will  do 
for  you.  If  you  don’t  know  the  nearest  agent 
simply  address  the  nearest  General  Office- 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE 
WORLD  OVER 


VDURS 


^Fezuie 


vnw 


Get  rock  bottom  direct  from  factory  prices' 

21c  per  rod  ui) — on  Brown’s  DOUBLE  GAL¬ 
VANIZED  stiff  stay  fence.  Outlasts  all  others. 

FACTORY  PRICES,  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

Brown  fence  is  made  of  Basic  Open  Hearth 
Wire  —  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED.  Free 
Book  shows  150  styles.  Also  Gates 
and  Barb  Wire.  Our  prices  savo 
you  25  to  40  « .  Write  today  for  money 
saving  Free  Book  and  sample  to  test. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
DEPT.  359  •  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Send  for 
Catalog 
—Free 


Com  Planter 

Plants  corn,  beans,  peas,  beets,  etc. — 
any  distance  apart,  any  depth— in  hills 
or  drills.  Plants  uniform  depth,  puts  on 
fertilizer  (if  desired)  up  to  800  lbs.,  cov¬ 
ers  over,  marks  for  next  row.  Steel 
and  malleable  iron  construction-  that 
means  lightest  weight  and  least  cost 
of  repairs.  Driver  can  see  seed  drop-  ' 
ping.  Made  for  one  or  two  rows. 

Eureka  Mower 
Company 
Box  864 

^  Utica,  N.Y. 

Write 
Today 


AiiiiiiiMiiMiuiiiMiitiiuiiiitHiMiiiiiiiiiiiiitMiitniitiiiiiiiniitiiiiiiiiiiniiMitniiiMiiiniiiiiiiniiiMnitiiiii^ 
s  rMiiinitiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiuiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiitiiitiHitniitnMniiiiHiiiMitiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiti  i 

II  The  Best  of  Tankage  |f 

11  should  be  fed  to  your  liogs.  Don’t  take  a  chance  Is 
=  5  anil  feed  them  poor  low-grade  material.  Be  sure  he 
II  of  your  tankage  and  protect  your  stock  by  using  || 

II  Ideal  Digester  Tankage  || 

I"  i  JIade  from  the  he.st  of  meat  scrap,  carefully  =  § 
i  i  terilized.  If  you  are  not  .‘•atislled  witli  rcsnils.  =| 
i  wo  will  return  your  money.  Order  now  while  ii 
1 1  we  can  sup|)ly  you.  1 1 

Prices,  Feeding  Directions,  || 
etc.,  free  on  request.  1 1 

]Ve  also  make  "Ideal  Meat  1 1 
Scraps"  best  for  increased  || 
egg  production  in  Winter.  1 1 
IV rite  for  prices,  etc.  1 1 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO.  f| 

NORTH  WALES.  PA.  || 

. . null . .  E 

. . . 


Get  , My  New  Patriotic  Prices! 

On  Spreaders — Tractors  —  Engines  — Separators 


Find  out  and  satisfy  yourself  how  much  you  can  save  by  getting  your  farm  imple¬ 
ments  direct  from  Galloway— the  maker.  This  direct  dealing  is  actually  buying  at 
wholesale,  and  even  less,  and  saves  you  25%  to  50%  on  everything  you  need  on  the  farm 
—Spreaders,  Tractors,  Engines,  Separators,  Wagons,  Implements,  Vehicles.  I’ll  tell 
you  why  you  can  save  by  direct  buying  in  my  big,  free  book.  I’ll  also  tell  you  where 
the  extra  money  goes— the  money  you  save  by  dealing  direct  with  the  manufacturer. 

Write  for  My  Free  BookThat  Keeps  the  Prices 

bargain  book  ever  published,  and  will  save  my  farmer  friends  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Write  me  for  the  book  today.  A  ix>stal  will  do.  Let  this  book  be  your  buying  guide 
and  save  you  $200  to  $500  on  your  summer  purchases.  Don’t  hesitate.  Dont  put 
send  tonight  for  my  big  money-saving  book.  Advantageous  shipping  points  save 

WM.  eULONAy,  Pm.,  WM.  6AU.0WAT  CO.,277  eAUOWAT  STATION,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Stparalots 
any  Cniiacity 

ToaNMO 


Live  Stock  Notes 


The  Purebred  Red  Baby 

The  .voung  woman  in  the  picture  who 
is  fondling  her  pet  pig.  ‘’Jennie.”  has 
found  here  little  red  protegfe  to  be  not 
I  only  a  most  interesting  and  intelligent 
i  plaything  but  a  profitable  one  as  well. 
Airs.  Koon's  husband  is  employed  on  a 
ranch  where  the  breeding  of  purebred 
Dnroc  swine  is  carried  on  e.\tensively. 
'Last  March  Mr.  I.arsou,  the  einjiloyer. 
gave  Agnes  a  plump  little  red  baby  pig 
jto  care  for  iind  to  keej).  Now  Agnes  has 
I  the  mother  instinct  well  developed  in  her, 

I  aving  four  sturdy  youngsters  of  her  own 
jtbe  youngest  three  years  old.  and  she 
took  this  little  piggie  in  hand  with 
motherly  care  and  attention,  witli  the  re¬ 
sult  that  ‘‘.Tennie,”  as  she  was  named, 

I  soon  became  the  sturdy  youngster  the 
I  picture  shows  her  to  he. 

While  a  pig  nniy  be  considerf  d  by  some 
to  he  an  nnnsual  pet.  this  red-haired 


The  Duroc  Baby 

young  lady  proved  to  he  a  most  affec¬ 
tionate  and  pleasing  pet  who  would  re¬ 
spond  quickly  to  her  mistress’s  call.  One 
can  see  that  she  is  very  happy  and  con- 
ti'uted  while  held  in  the  fond  embrace  of 
her  foster  mother.  The  larger  pig  iu  the 
other  picture  is  Jennie  and  shows  what 
a  fine  young  lady  she  had  grown  to  be 
in  five  months. 

Of  coni'se  Agnes  couldn't  think  of  eat¬ 
ing  her  pet  or  of  having  anyone  else  eat 
her.  either,  so  she  put  her  in  with  other 
bine  bloods  of  her  family  at  one  of  Mr. 
Larson’s  stock  sales,  last  Fall,  when  she 
sold  for  $75.  Mr.  Larson  is  a  breeder  of 
fine  stock  and  is  widely  known,  his  sales 
being  attended  by  breeders  from  far  and 
near,  hut  for  some  reason  this  sale  was 


Jennie  Grows  Up 


not  so  successful  as  usual  :uul  Mr.  Lar¬ 
son  was  disapi)ointed  that  Jennie  did  not 
bring  $100,  as  he  says  she  rightly  should 
have.  He  often  g<  ts  $500  for  individuals 
of  these  pnrehreds.  No  doubt  Jennie 
will  soon  be  doing  her  “hit”  toward  win¬ 
ning  the  war  by  raising  up  families  of 
porkers  to  feed  onr  soldiers. 

Incidentally  it  may  he  of  interest  to 
know  that  this  energetic  young  Iowa 
woman  who  is  so  handy  at  raising  pigs 
is  also  handy  at  ‘‘shucking”  corn  to  feed 
them.  Driving  the  t(‘am  and  wagon  to 
the  field  herself  and  ‘‘shucking”  all  alone, 
she  gathered  many  loads  of  corn  for  her 
employer,  earning  $72  of  “pin  money”  iu 
this  manner. 


first  saw  the  matter  stated  in  the  “Lit¬ 
erary  Dipst”  and  that  he  had  practiced 
it  ever  since  with  entire  satisfaction.  I 
would  like  to  get  what  information  The 
K.  N.-Y.  or  any  of  its  readers  have  upon 
the  subject.  a.  r.  d. 

The  object  in  bleeding  hogs  at  the  time 
of  slaughter  is  to  hasten  the  cooling  pro¬ 
cess  and  to  allow  more  perfect  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  meat.  The  carcass  from  an 
nnbled  hog  would  not  cool  out  as  quickly 
or  as  thoronghl}'  as  that  from  a  hog  that 
has  been  properly  bled.  Then,  also,  the 
various  cuts  of  meat,  as  well  as  the  car¬ 
cass,  would  spoil  much  more  quickly  if 
held  in  a  fresh  C('udition  for  any  length 
of  time  than  would  those  from  a  properly 
bled  hog.  Killing  the  animal  without 
bleeding  adds  notliing  to  the  sweetness  or 
flavor  of  the  meat.  k.  j.  s. 


The  Friend  of  a  Goat 

On  page  55  “Suburbanite”  asks  “Shall 
I  keep  a  goat?”  The  information  yon 
give  him  is  rather  misleading.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  quantity  of  milk  your  figures 
are  j  bout  right.  Goat’s  milk  can  he  used 
as  a  substitute  for  cow’s  milk  for  all 
purposes,  and  I  don’t  see  any  reason  why 
buttin’  cannot  be  made  from  it.  although 
we  have  never  tried  that.  Yon  say  that 
the  goat  cannot  render  any  service  to 
man  that  a  cow  cannot  do  better.  I 
take  it  “Suburbanite”  has  a  small  place, 
and  there  is  hardly  any  suburban  home 
where,  if  the  lawn  clippings  are  saved, 
weeds,  cornstalks,  beau  vines,  etc.,  from 
the  garden  and  peelings  from  the  house 
that  will  not  furnish  the  roughage  for 
one  or  two  goats.  In  regard  to  cream, 
will  say  you  can  set  it  in  a  fiau  same  as 
cow's  milk,  and  cream  will  rise.  Greater 
care  does  not  have  to  he  taken  of  a  goat 
in  order  to  have  milk  palatable.  Goat’s 
milk  does  not  have  an  odor,  nor  does  it 
taste  of  the  animal,  neither  does  the  goat 
itself  have  a  strong  odor,  as  most  peojile 
have  an  idea  they  do.  I  did  myself  until 
we  kept  them. 

A  goat  is  much  cleaner  th.an  a  cow  can 
('ver  he.  Most  cows  have  a  disagreeable 
odor,  and  so  does  their  milk  when  it  is 
first  drawn.  I  have  nothing  to  sell,  al¬ 
though  I  have  both  cows  and  goats;  I 
am  induced  to  write  this  hopiuig  that  it 
will  he  of  use  to  “Suburbanite”  and 
others  who  haven't  the  space  for  a  cow 
and  need  milk.  A.  j.  DEVEREAtrx. 

Pennsylvania. 


Itching  Skin ;  Lice 

1.  I  have  a  horse  whose  hind  leg  is 
swollen  from  fetlock  to  a  little  above  gam¬ 
brel  joint,  very  sore  under  fetlock.  He 
is  constantly  scratching  until  he  has  worn 
.the  hair  off  in  numerous  places,  and  these 
jilaces  are  becoming  sore  on  account  of 
his  constant  scratching.  Other  limbs  are 
all  right.  Has  he  impure  blood,  scratches 
or  what?  He  is  fed  on  hay,  straw,  oats 
iind  corn.  'U’hat  do  you  think  is  the 
trouble  with  him.  and  what  remedy  would 
yon  suggest?  2.  I  have  another  horse 
troubled  with  lice.  What  would  yon  sug¬ 
gest  as  a  remedy  for  this?  w.  w.  A. 

Michigan. 

1.  Clip  away  the  long  hair  and  then 
poultice  tlie  sore  part  with  warm  flaxseed 
meal  foi’  two  or  three  days.  Mix  some 
bran  in  the  poultice  to  keep  it  from  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  skin.  Wash  the  leg  once  and 
then  dry  it  perfectly  after  discontiuniug 
the  poultices.  Afterward  do  not  repeat 
the  wiishing,  as  it  aggravates  “scratches,” 
jirohably  present  in  this  case.  Three 
times  a  day  apply  freely  to  the  affected 
skin  an  ointment  composed  of  two  parts 
of  flowers  of  sulphur,  one  -^art  each  of 
spirits  of  camphor  and  compound  tincture 
of  benzoin,  and  eight  parts  of  fresh  lard. 
Fe-.'d  lightly  ;  keep  the  bowels  active  and 
make  the  horse  work  or  take  active  exer¬ 
cise  every  day.  2.  Lice  may  he  destroyed 
by  a  solution  of  coal  tar  dip  made  and 
used  according  to  directions  printed  upon 
the  label  of  the  original  container.  Also 
cleanse,  disinfect,  whitewash,  light  and 
ventilate  the  stable.  a.  s.  a. 


Should  Pork  be  Bled  ? 

When  killing  hogs  for  meat,  should  they 
be  bled  or  not?  I  had  a  preacher  stop¬ 
ping  with  me  a  few  days  ago.  and  discuss¬ 
ing  the  question  he  '’aid  that  he  never  bled 
a  hog  when  be  killed  it.  that  to  just  knock 
it  in  the  head  and  clean  it  without  bleed¬ 
ing  would  make  sweeter  meat  and  save 
better  than  to  bleed  it.  He  stated  that  he 


A  CHAKIT.\BLE  lad.v  was  reading  the  Old 
Testament  to  an  aged  woman,  who  lived 
at  a  home  for  old  people,  and  chanced 
upon  the  passage  concerning  Solomon’s 
household.  “Had  Solomon  really  700 
wives?”  inquired  the  old  woman,  after 
I’eflection.  “Oh.  yes,  Mary !  It  is  so 
stated  in  the  Bible.”  “Lor’,  mum,”  was 
the  comment,  “what  privileges  them  early 
Chiistians  had!” — Melbourne  I.eader. 


'<Sha  iv  VJ  . 


Who  Owns  the  Pennsylvania? 

Not  long  ago  we  rewived  a  rather  ou- 
,rious  question  from  one  of  our  readers, 
who  said  he  wanted  the  answer  to  settle- 
a  heated  debate  among  his  neighbors.  It 
appears  that  one  side  claimed  that  the 
great  proportion  of  the  stock  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  Company  was  owned 
by  ’‘widow's,  orphans  and  newsboys,”  and 
w'e  were  expected  to  act  as  umpire  in  this 
debate.  Of  course  this  made  a  pretty 
broad  qualification,  for  there  are  many 
widow's  of  wealthy  men.  and  thousands  of 
people  over  35  years  of  age  may  be  said 
to  be  "orphans.”  As  for  "new'sboys,”  no 
doubt  some  of  the  large  new’spaper  pro¬ 
prietors,  who  usually  invest  heavily  in 
stocks,  might  be  classified  under  that 
heading.  At  any  rate,  in  trying  to  get  the 
facts  we  went  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company  and  as  a  matter  of  interest 
to  many  of  our  readers  we  will  print  their 
reply.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  settle 
the  exact  question  which  caused  the  de¬ 
bate.  but  this  is  as  near  as  we  can  get 
to  it : 

We  have  absolutely  no  means  of  know¬ 
ing  what  percentage  of  our  railroad  stock 
is  owned  by  “widows,  orphans  and  new.s- 
bovs,”  as  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  make  a  canvass  to  determine  the  per¬ 
sonal  status  of  each  stockholder.  ITow'- 
ever.  there  are  some  very  interesting  facts 
about  the  stockholders  of  this  company 
which  I  give  herewith. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
at  the  opening  of  .Tanuary,  which  i.s  the 
last  date  for  which  figures  are  available, 
had  100,038  stockholders.  Of  this  num- 
Ix'r  40.4‘20  were  women.  represcTiting 
40.47  i)er  cent  of  the  total  number 
stockholders. 

There  are  0.085,314  shares  of  stock 
«utstanding,  of  a  par  value  of  $50  each, 
and  all  but  2.1  per  cent  of  this  is  now 
owned  in  the  United  States.  Refore  the 
war  nearly  15  per  cent  of  the  stock  was 
held  abroad. 

The  average  number  of  shares  held  by 
each  stockholder  is  00.82. 

The  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
is  moi'e  widely  distributed,  and  is  held  by 
a  greater  number  of  individual  owners, 
than  that  of  any  other  railroad  corpora¬ 
tion  in  the  world. 

In  Cctober,  1010,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  had  80,821  stockholders.  Hince 
that  time  it  is  estimated  that  between 
$50,000,000  and  ,$00,000,000  worth  of  the 
stock  formerly  held  abroad  has  been 
liquidated  in  this  country,  and  as  the 
number  of  stockholders  in  the  same  period 
has  increased  bv  more  than  10,000,  it  is 
believed  that  the  foreign  holding.s  in  que.s- 
tion  have  gone  permanently  into  the 
hands  of  that  many  new  American  stock¬ 
holders. 

.\t  the  opening  of  the  war  the  average 
number  of  shares  held  by  each  stockholder 
was  110.51  shares.  The  reduction  to  the 
present  average  of  00.8‘2  shares  is  further 
evidence  of  the  wider  distribution  of  the 
stock  among  the  general  public  which  has 
taken  place  in  that  time.  G-  b.  iiabley. 

An  Insect  Invasion 

I  had  a  farmhand  working  here  and 
he  has  brought  an  infe.station  of  lice, 
in  the  room  where  he  slept.  His 
room  has  a  carpet,  and  bedding  is  all 
good.  It  seems  a  pity  to  destroy  it.  I 
got  a  powder  good  for  bedbugs  and  fleas, 
but  it  does  not  .seem  to  kill  the  lice. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  will  kill  those 
pests? 

New  York. 

This  is  one  of  the  hardest  and  mean 
est  things  to  get  rid  of.  These  lice  work 
into  cracks  and  crevices  so  .small  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  them’  out  with 
any  powder  or  liipiid.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  about  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is 
to  fumigate  that  room.  The  fumes  will 
get  into  the  bedding  and  the  carpets  and 
kill  the  lice  when  they  strike  them.  You 
can  use  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  which 
is  a  very  poisonous  gas,  or  you  can 
fumigate  thoroughly  by  burning  sulphur 
in  your  room.  The  best  way  to  do  that 
i.s  to  make  the  room  air-tight,  shutting 
all  the  doors  and  windows,  and  hanging 
or  ])asting  paper  over  the  cracks.  Then 
open  up  the  bedding  fully  exposed,  and 
oiien  all  the  doors  of  the  closets.  Get  a 
tin  pan  about  half  full  of  water  and  put 
a  brick  into  it.  On  that  brick  put  a 
flower  pot  or  a  deep  dish  and  put  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  brimstone  right  into  it.  l*our  a 
little  alcohol  over  the  brimstone,  touch 
it  with  a  match,  and  get  right  out  of  the 
room,  shutting  the  door  airtight.  That 
brimstone  will  slowly  burn  down,  and  it 
will  kill  the  lice  as  it  reaches  them. 


Hiring  Strangers 

It  is  not  safe  to  hire  strangers  on  the 
farm  and  keep  them  in  the  family  home. 
One  does  not  know  he  does  not  belong 
to  a  gang  of  robbers  and  is  spying  for  a 
good  haul.  I  know  of  a  case  where  a 
man  hired  a  stranger  who  jvorked  sev¬ 
eral  months  till  one  day  a  man  came  to 
pay  off  a  note  for  a  large  sum,  and  too 
late  to  take  it  to  town  to  the  bank.  The 
man  decided  that  evening  he  would  quit 
and  go  home,  about  30  miles  away. 
After  midnight  the  door  was  smashed  in 
quickly  and  some  men  rushed  in  and 
covere<l  the  old  folks  with  revolvers,  two 
took  out  a  trunk  from  their  sleeping 
room,  and  when  the  signal  was  given 
the  gunmen  backed  out  and  all  disap¬ 
peared.  It  proved  that  the  hired  man 
went  home  hurriedly  and  got  his  pals  and 
did  the  job,  and  served  time  in  the  pen 
fer  it. 

I  have  known  others  to  hire  late  in  the 
afternoon,  ■  even  on  Saturday  night,  and 
stay  till  working  time  and  work  a 
while  till  the  boss  was  gone,  then  dis¬ 
appear.  If  a  stranger  can  board  at  a 
hotel  or  in  town  one  might  put  up  with 
him  when  badly  needed.  People  should 
carry  references  with  them  when  looking 
for  job.s.  .  -u.  T;  ( ox. 

Ohio.''  -  ^  ■?>-  •■  •.:J  ^  . 


IIW-Y  O  K  K  E  R 

Legal  Holidays 

Will  you '^ve' all  of  the- legal  holidays 
of  the  United  States?  M.  J.  S. 

’  Uhenango  (^o.,  N.  Y. 

'riiere  are  no  national  legal  holidays. 
Congress  has  appoiirted,  special  holidays, 
hut  even  the  Fourth  of  .Ttily  is  a  State 
holiday.  When  the  President  issues  a 
Thanksgiving  proclamation  it  becomes  a 
holiday  only  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  territories.  There  are  42  dates  set 
apart  as  State  holidays,  including  Farm¬ 
ers’  Day  ill  Florida,  Pioneers’  Da.v  in 
Utah  and  many  other  special  State  days. 
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may  shoot  him  at  once.  It  is  not  too  late 
to  obtain  damages  if  your  stock  has  been 
killed  or  injured'.  Write  to  the  Dei)art- 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Albany  and  get 
a  copy  of  the  law  and  the  blank  forms  re¬ 
quired  in  making  a  claim  for  damages. 
You  can  collect  a  fair  sum  for  the  turkeys. 


Poultry  Attacked  by  Dogs 

In  a  recont  issue  you  mentioned  com¬ 
pensation  being  made  to  farmers  for  loss 
of  poultry  through  dogs.  Fvery  year  my 
fine  flock  of  purebred  Bi'onze  turkeys  are 
chased  and  many  are  killed  by  dogs. 
What  redress  has  a  person  who  sees  a  dog 
in  full  chase  among  a  flock  of  turkeys,  and 
who  finds  a  turkey  dead  with  entrails  torn 
out ;  also  another  turkey  found  at  the 
s:ime  time  with  a  broken  leg?  It  is  too 
late  to  do  anything  about  it  this  year,  but 
if  you  can  enlighten  me  as  to  method  of 
procedure  another  year  I  shall  feel  grate¬ 
ful.  as  I  still  have  the  same  neighbors, 
and  the  neighbors  have  the  same  turkey- 
killing  and  turkey-eating  dogs.  K.  E.  M. 

Rossie,  N.  Y. 

T'nder  the  new  law  if  you  see  a  dog 
cl’.asiug  or  worrying  your  turkeys  you 


Camouflaging  Woodchucks 

T.ast  Summer  there  was  distinctively  a 
woodchuck  community  ex[)loiting  alTair 
along  the  upper  branches  of  the  little  river 
bluffs  near  the  writer’s  home.  They 
worked  havoc  in  the  kitchen  gardens,  and 
trapping,  poisoning  or  shooting  did  not 
seem  to  avail  anything  in  stopping  their 
ravages.  Hubbard  squash  seemed  to  be 
the  attraction,  after  beans  and  the  like 
had  disappeared,  at  least  in  my  garden. 
All  devices  failed,  and  squash  after  squash 
was  devoured.  This  Avas  a  mitigating  cir¬ 
cumstance.  A  squash  once  sampled  was 
devoured  completely  before  "toothing”  an¬ 
other.  After  all  things  had  failed,  in¬ 
cluding  dynamite  cartridges,  we  hit  upon 
a  camouflage  of  disguising  them  to  look 
like  something  else.  Ten-i)ound  paper 
sugar  bags  were  procured  and  .slipped  over 
the  squashes  and  pinched  ui»  about  the 
stems,  and  tha-t  was  the  end  of  the  raids. 
Uhuckie  would  not  molest  the  bags,  and 
the  squashes  grew  and  matured  quite  as 
well.  _  J.  G. 

“WiiAT  is  this  camouflage?”  “The  art 
of  making  Nature's  face  seem  what  it  is 
not.”  "Um.  My  wife’s  complexion  is  a 
rare  bit  of  camouflage.” — Judge. 
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I’ve  been  in  the  spreader  business  so  long  that  I  know  what 
I’m  talking  about.  Take  my  word  for  it,  when  I  signed  that 
guarantee  I  knew  I  was  taking  no  chances. 

Here !  Take  your  pencil  and  let  me  prove  it. 

Suppose,  for  argument’s  sake,  that  you  keep  biit  six  cows,  4  horses  and  a 
few  hogs  or  sheep.  They  will  make— according  to  Cornell  Experiment  Station 
reports— approximately  120  tons  of  manure  per  year.  When  these  reports  were 
made  the  chemical  value  of  fresh  manure  figured  out  $3.31  per  ton,  and  piled  or 
stored  manure  at  $2.55  or  less,  depending  on  the  length  of  time  it  has  lain.  Nobody 
knows  what  the  potash  and  nitrate  are  worth  now  at  war  time  prices.  Anyway, 
fresh  manure  is  worth  at  least  three-fourths  of  a  dollar  more  than  old;  and  when 
you  add  the  hard  extra  labor  involved  in  hauling,  piling  and  hand  spreading,  it’s  safe  to  make  the  figure  fu?ice  that.  Many 
other  Experiment  Stations  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  support  these  figures,  and  some  make  them  even  higher. 
Now  you  can  see  from  this  why,  on  any  farm  of  80  acres  or  more,  I  am  willing  to  put  my  reputation  squarely  behind  the 
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al  Wide  Spreading 

Spreader 

A  farm  implement  which  pays  for  itself  in  one  year  is  a 
1 00  %  dividend  payer  ever  afterwards— a  fact  that  thousands 
of  successful  farmers  have  learned  concerning  the  New 
Idea.  Why  shouldn’t  you  get  this  dividend? 

The  New  Idea  was  the  first  spreader  to  embody  the  wide¬ 
spread  idea  and  maintains  this  supremacy  to  this  day.  It 
operates  with  an  everlasting  chain  sprocket  wheel  drive 
that  minimizes  breakage  and  saves  wear.  Has  a  tight  bot¬ 
tom  and  an  endless  chain  conveyor  that  brings  all  the  load 
to  the  two  beaters.  Handles  a  load  30  inches  high  as  readily 
as  any  other  does  an  even  box  full.  A  convenient  lever 
allows  spreading  any  quantity  desired-3,  6,  9,  12  or  15 
loads  per  acre.  Back  of  the  money-making  New  Idea  Spreader 

See  the  machine  at  the  New  Idea  dealer’s.  If  you  don’t  know  him,  we 

B.  C.  OPPENHEIM,  Mgr. 

NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 

** Spreader  Specialists** 

Main  OmcEAND  Factory: — Coldwater,  Ohio 

Branches:  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Columbus,  O.,  Indianapolis,  Ini.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Chicago,  III., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Guelph,  Ont.,  Canada, 


is  my  guarantee  that  means  the  best  in  material,  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation.  You  don’t. gamble  when  you  buy  a 
New  Idea  because  I  will  even  make  good  any  breakage  from 
any  cause  within  one  year. 

I  want  you  to  read  our  immensely  interesting  booklet  “Help¬ 
ing  Mother  Nature ’’and 


will  gladly  send  it  on 
request.  Also  our  hand¬ 
some  catalog.  If  you 
want  to  make  or  keep 
your  land  fertile  this  will 
pay  you.  Send  today. 
Address  me  at  Box  583 
will  send  you  his  name. 
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7^e  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 


Cows,  from  $80  to  $110;  milk,  84%c 
jjcr  gallon.  Hogs,  $19.50  to  $23.50  per 
cwt..  Eggs,  75c ;  'butter,  48c ;  chickens, 
32c  per  lb.,  live.  Buckwheat,  $3.25  per 
cwt. ;  wheat,  $2.25  per  bu. ;  oats,  90c  per 
bu. ;  potatoes,  $1.50  per  bu.  J.  s. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Rye,  $1.82 ;  wheat,  ,$2.15  per  bu. ;  ear 
corn,  per  ton,  $48 ;  corn,  per  bu,  $1.75 ; 
oats,  85c;  buckwheat,  i)er  100  Ib.s.,  $3.50; 
straw,  per  100  lbs..  45  to  52c;  hogs, 
dressed,  per  cwt.,  $23;  eggs,  65c;  beef, 
live,  per  cwt.,  $11.50;  creamery  butter, 
Glc ;  chicken-s,  live,  per  lb.,  22c ;  calves, 
per  100  lbs.,  $15..50 ;  potatoes,  per  bu., 
,$1.50;  sweet  potatoes,  $2.20;  apples, 
$2.40;  milk,  per  qt.,  11c.  Milking  cows 
sold  at  a  recent  auction  sale  brought  an 
average  of  $148.  All  of*  the  cattle,  in¬ 
cluding  2.3  cows,  a  ‘bull  and  two  heifers, 
averaged  $141.  The  highest  price  paid 
for  a  cow  was  $220,  given  for  a  grade 
cow  which  gave  13,0(K)  lbs.  of  milk  last 
year.  A  registered  cow  brought  $200,  a 
bull  $107.50,  an  eight-month  calf  $75,  and 
a  seven-month-old  calf  $78.  Horses 
brought  $187,  $1.33,  $127,  respectively. 
Corn  sold  for  $1.86  per  bu ;  a  mow  of 
hay,  $880.  Fodder,  4c  a  .sheaf ;  oats,  9.3c 
per  bu. ;  chickens,  26^c  per  lb.,  and  sec¬ 
ond  size  potatoes  93c  per  bu.  Machinery 
sold  cheaply,  but  most  of  it  was  old. 
Farmers  are  receiving  at  creameries  for 
butter  fat  75  to  80c  per  lb.  ir.  s.  u. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

We  are  experiencing  some  very  severe 
storms  and  cold  weather  in  Maine  this 
Winter ;  for  weeks  at  a  time  it  has  been 
impossible  to  haul  to  market.  Dairy  cows 
ar(!*in  good  demand  and  bring  from  $75 
to  $150.  Milk  is  sold  to  factories,  No¬ 
vember  price  being  from  $2.75  to  $3.60 
per  cwt.  as  per  test.  Butter,  47c  per  lb. ; 
eggs  (strictly  fresh),  70c,  and  very  scarce. 
Potatoes  are  raised  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  in  some  sections  of  this  county ; 
crops  very  light  with  plenty  of  rot ;  haul¬ 
ing  at  a  standstill ;  at  present  time  are 
quoted  at  $1.25  per  bu.  Hay  crop  good, 
price  at  barns  $10  per  ton.  Oat  crop  light 
housed  in  good  condition.  Farmers  are 
getting  22e  per  lb.  for  dressed  hogs. 
Fowls,  18c  per  lb. ;  chickens,  28c  per  lb. ; 
yellow  eye  beans.  $8  per  bu. ;  cabbage, 
$.3.75  per  cwt.  Meal  and  cracked  corn, 
$2.05 ;  oats,  98c  per  32  lbs. ;  bran.  $2.50 ; 
middlings,  $2..50 ;  cottonseed  meal.  $.3.2() 
per  cwt. ;  Spring  wheat  tiour,  $12..50  per 
bbl. ;  wool,  70c  per  lb.  w.  ii.  B. 

Somerset  Co.,  Me. 

Pea  and  medium  beans,  per  cwt.,  $11 
No  potatoes  being  .sold  at  present.  Milk, 
per  cwt.,  $2.75  to  $3.30 ;  butter,  45c ; 
eggs,  54c.  Cows  are  selling  at  auctions 
and  private  sales  at  $50  to  $125,  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality  of  stock.  F.  P. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CourUrywide  Produce  Situation 

BEANS  DOING  BETTER. 

The  bean  market  has  been  draggy  for  a 
long  time,  but  showed  some  indications 
of  betterment  during  the  past  week  or 
two.  Prices  have  held  firm  East  and 
West,  and  some  varieties  of  IVestern 
beans  have  sold  25  to  75  cents  higher  per 
100  pounds.  The  efforts  of  food  author¬ 
ities  to  encourage  substitution  of  other 
foods  in  place  of  grain  and  meat  products 
may  favorably  affect  the  demand  for 
beans.  Fai-mers  at  principal  shipping 
points  are  now  receiving  $11  to  $11.7,5 
per  100  pounds.  The  prices  in  the  large 
city  markets  range  from  $13  to  $15. 
Some  of  the  Western  beans,  like  the  IMn- 
tos.  although  of  fair  quality,  are  not  yet 
well  known  in  the  Eastern  markets,  and 
sell  much  below  white  varieties.  I’intos 
bring  around  $10  in  such  markets  as 
Rochester  and  Pittsburg.  Without  doubt 
a  good  many  farmers  who  raised  beans 
this  year  are  discouraged  on  account  of 
the  poor  average  yield  and  the  damage 
which  the  crop  received  from  weather-con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  reported  from  Eastern 
bean  sections  that  many  large  growers 
will  reduce  their  acreage  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  Another  cause  which  will  tend  to 
the  same  result  is  the  reported  scarcity  of 
good  seed  stock  of  the  white  variety  in 
the  New  York  and  Michigan  bean  coun¬ 
try.  Good  seed  stock  is  now  being  used 
by  the  canners,  and  authorities  expect  a 
shortage  unless  special  effort  is  made  to 
reserve  more  of  the  beans  that  are  in 
good  condition  for  planting.  Probably 
there  will  be  enough  beans  to  plant,  but 
the  price  might  be  high  enough  to  tend 
to  discourage  some  planters,  and  would 
thus  result  in  reduced  acreage.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Western  bean  growers  will 
continue  to  plant  extensively,  and  perhaps 
increase  their  acreage,  but  on  account  of 
the  comparatively  small  extent  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  that  section  the  actual  acreage 
of  such  increase  will  not  be  especially  im¬ 
portant.  . 

THE  POTATO  PROBLEM 

The  total  crop  was  around  442,000.000 
bushels,  and  the  Northern,  or  Fall  crop, 
about  359.000,000  bushels.  This  great 
total  has  been  rapidly  reduced  from  va¬ 
rious  causes  and  the  stock  remaining  on 
hand  at  January  1  was  estimated  at  147,- 
000,000  bushels,  so  that  about  212,000,000 
bushels  of  the  Northern  crop  has  been 
used  or  lost.  The  shrinkage  is  no  doubt 
greater  than  usual.  Several  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  crop  authorities  estimate  normal 


shrinkage  at  7  per  cent.  This  year  they 
figure  that  15  per  cent  covers  the  normal 
shrinkage  and  the  usual  loss  from  freezing 
and  other  damage.  Probably  a  relatively 
smaller  portion  of  the  crop  came  to  mar¬ 
ket  this  year  on  account  of  the  general 
insistence  upon  grading  as  No.  1  and  No. 
2.  In  many  sections  it  would  hardly  pay 
to  shij>  the  No.  2,  and  no.  doubt  a  great 
deal  of  second  rate  and  damaged  stock 
was  u.^fed  as  feed  to  live  stock.  Accord¬ 
ingly.  the  amount  on  hand  the  first  of  the 
year  was  not  so  excessive  as  might  have 
been  supposed  from  the  size  of  the  croj), 
although  it  was  two  .".nd  one-half  times  as 
great  as  the  amoiu.c  on  hand  the  first 
of  the  preceding  year.  .Since  .Tanuary  1, 
shipment  has  proceeded  at  the  rate  of 
about  1,000,000  bushels  per  w^eek.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  or  two,  shipment  has 
been  checked  by  storms  and  cold  weather. 
Supplies  in  large  markets  became  reduced 
and  the  prices  advanced,  while  other  mar¬ 
kets  .showed  a  decline.  On  the  whole,  the 
price  during  the  last  few  weeks  has  tended 
to  advance  both  in  the  Eastern  shipping 
sections  and  in  the  large  city  markets. 
In  the  Western  producing  sections,  how¬ 
ever,  prices  have  not  as  a  rule  advanced. 
Northwestern  farmers  are  still  selling  for 
about  50  cents  per  bushel,  compared  with 
fully  $1  per  bushel  in  some  Eastern  ship¬ 
ping  sections.  Prices  in  the  large  mar¬ 
kets  in  a  wholesale  way  range  generally 
from  $2.25  to  a  little  over  $3  per  cwt.  in 
sacks. 


CABBAGE  MARKET.S  STRONG. 

The  cabbage  market  is  strong  at  pres¬ 
ent,  although  the  stock  on  hand  appears 
to  be  two  or  three  times  larger  than  it 
was  last  year  at  this  time,  even  when 
allowance  is  made  for  the  round  100,000 
tons  used  in  kraut  manufacture.  At  all 
events,  the  scarcity  of  last  .season  is  not 
likely  to  be  repeated  this  year,  but  the 
price  continues  rather  high,  holding  firm 
at  $50  or  more  in  the  chief  producing  sec¬ 
tions,  and  growers  are  netting  better  than 
$40  at  their  farms  in  the  New  Y*ork  cab¬ 
bage  sectidn.  In  the  large  cities  the 
wholesale  price  ranges  generally  from 
$2.50  to  as  high  as  $4  per  cwt. 

Onions  have  been  somewhat  disappoint¬ 
ing  this  year  because  of  the  slow  demand. 
One  reason  is  the  sudden  increa.se  in  acre¬ 
age  of  the  Far  West.  California  doubled 
its  acreage  at  one  jump,  and  this  year 
advanced  to  the  position  of  leading  onion 
producer,  with  fully  one-fourth  of  the 
total  crop  of  onions.  Holders  of  the  crop 
in  storage  have  been  disappointed  so  far 
and  have  seen  no  chance  to  get  back  their 
money,  not  to  mention  profit.  Stocks 
stored  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  and 
New  Y’^ork  onion  .sections  are  holding  at 
$2.25  to  $3  per  cwt.,  which  is  about  the 
rate  at  which  onions  are  selling  in  the 
large  markets.  The  supply  departments 
of  the  various  army  cantonments  have 
been  buying  onions  on  bids  lately,  a 
month’s  supply  at  a  time,  and  .some  of 
the  camps  have  bought  at  close  to  $2  per 
1(X)  pounds.  Various  forts,  training 
camps,  etc.,  buy  more  or  less  produce  di¬ 
rect  from  growers.  Instructions  recently 
issued  for  the  National  Army  cantonments 
on  authority  of  the  Acting  Quartermaster 
General,  specify  that  “If  at  any  time 
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other  than  the  regular  proposal  date,  sup¬ 
plies  become  available  for  advantageous 
purchase  in  the  vicinity  of  depots  or 
camps,  or  if  any  offer  is  received  from 
any  sources  which  would  appear  to  be  a 
desirable  purchase,  the  camp  quarter¬ 
master  should  communicate  by  wire  or 
mail  to  the  depot  quartermaster,  and  that 
officer  will  in  turn  recommend  to  the 
Washington  office  suitable  action.’’  In 
selling  to  encampments,  address  the 
“Supply  Department,”  or  the  “Camp 
Quartermaster.” 

APPLES  IN  STRONG  POSITION. 

The  outlook  for  'what  is  left  of  the 
barreled  apple  crop  seems  to  be  good. 
Shipments  are  light,  andifar  more  boxed 
apples  than  barreled  apples  are  going  to 
market.  Both  cla.sses  of  apples  are  firm 
in  price,  and  some  varieties  of  barreled 
apples  are  higher.  At  one  time  lately 
choice  Spies  sold  as  high  as  $8  in  one  or 
two  Eastern  cities.  Standard  Winter  va¬ 
rieties  have  ranged  mostly  from  $4  to 
$.5.50  in  the  leading  markets  the  past  two 
or  three  weeks.  G.  B.  F. 


The  motorist  was  looking  disconsolately 
at  his  car  that  lay  helplessly  on  its  side 
on  the  border  of  a  small  plowed  field.  It 
had  obviously  skidded  off  the  road.  Pres¬ 
ently  a  passer-by.  of  the  genial  kind  that 
will  ask  senseless  questions,  came  along. 
“Hallo  I  Have  you  had  an  accident?” 
“No,”  returned  the  exasperated  motorist, 
“I’ve  just  bought  a  new  car,  so  I  brought 
the  old  one  out  to  bury  it  in  this  field. 
Got  a  pickax  and  shovel  in  your  pocket 
you  could  lend  me?” — London  Farm  and 
Home. 
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SCHUMACHER  FEED  has  been  the  "stand-by”  and 
standard  of  dairy  stock  feeds  for  so  long,  it  needs  no  special 
endorsement  as  to  its  merit.  It  has  to  its  credit  more 

World^s  Champion  Long  Distance  Milk  and  Butter  Records  (as  the 

carbohydrate  portion  of  the  ration)  than  all  other  feeds  combined. 

Such  cows  as  Finderne  Pride  Johanna  Rue,  a  Holstein  World’s  Cham¬ 
pion  Milk  and  Butter  Cow;  Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm,  a  World’s 
Champion  Jersey;  Dolly  Dimple,  a  World’s  Champion  Guernsey;  Auchen- 
brain  Brown  Kate  4th,  a  World’s  Champion  Ayrshire;  Jean  Duluth 
Beauty,  a  World’s  Champion  Red  Poll,  and  22  other  World’s  Champions 
made  their  records  with  SCHUMACHER  as  the  base  of  the  ration.  Of 
these  27  World’s  Champion  Records,  over  20  vfQie  on  yearly  productioru 

^SCHUMACHER 


The  secret  of  the  exceptional  merit  of 
SCHUMACHER  is  in  the  fact  that  it  supplies  the 

^  energy,  stamina,  “back  bone”,  vigor,  “stand-upi-ability”  SO  vitally 
necessary  for  long  milking  periods — yearly  production. 

I  It  is  without  doubt  the  most  scientifically  propor* 

I  tioned  carbohydrate  ration  on  the  market,  due  to 
'  its  quality,  wide  variety  and  palatability  of  ingredients 
Fed  with  BIG  “Q’’  DAIRY  RATION,  our  new  high  pro¬ 
tein  feed,  you  have  a  mixture  which  can  be  made  suitable 
for  any  cow,  in  any  lactation  condition,  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  results  hard  to  beat 
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For  hogs,  horses  and  cattle  SCHUMACHER  takes  the 
place  of  any  grain  ration,  being  a  balanced  ground  grain 
ration,  suitable  to  feed  with  any  kind  of  roughage. 
It  saves  the  waste  of  feeding  whole  grain  —  pro¬ 
duces  much  better  results  at  less  cost.  A  trial 
tells.  At  dealers.  If  yours  can’t  supply 
you,  write  us. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO. 

ADDRESS 

CHICAGO 


THE  HENYARD 


A  “Back  Yard”  Poultry  Flock 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  D.  L.’s 
letter  on  page  109  and  as  I  am  a  “back¬ 
yard”  poultry  keeper  thought  perhaps 
YOU  would  be  interested  in  my  fibres  for 
1917.  In  my  chicken  yard  were  35  hens — 
half  White  I.;eghorns  and  half  White 
Wivandottes  (Barron’s  strains),  and  my 
records  show  that  we  gathere<l  3.989 
eggs.  My  poorest  month  was  October, 
when  I  got  02 — largest  momth  March, 
for  which  my  figures  wei’e  075.  M  e  all 
know  what  sort  of  a  month  December 
— during  that  month  we  had  181.  I 
try  to  raise  about  50  chicks  each  year, 
and  think  I  had  about  that  number  dur¬ 
ing  1917.  During  the  latter  part  of 
September  and  in  October  and  November 
we  ate  26  and  they  were  fine. 
bill  amounted  to  .$128.18,  against  $66.oo 
in  1916.  That  year  I  had  a  few’  moi;^e 
hens  and  got  4.321  eggs.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  very  high  cost  of  feed,  1  am 
satisfied  that  we  could  not  have  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  market  rates  in  this  town 
332 Vo  dozen  eggs  and  26  chickens  for  the 
sum' paid  out  for  feed.  The  garbage  col¬ 
lector  gets  nothing  from  my  place  except¬ 
ing  orange  and  grapefruit  skins,  and 
Yvhile  we  are  careful  housekeepers  we 
Certainly  have  (juite  a  lot  of  table 
scraps”  every  day.  and,  of  course,  have  a 
lot  of  greens,  such  as  cabbage,  mangels 
and  garden  wastes  from  our  large  gaiden. 
As  we  are  away  from  home  for  some 
weeks  during  the  hot  weather  all  eggs 
during  that  time  are  preserved  m  liquid 
glass,  and  consequently  have  to  buy  but  a 
few  dozen  eggs  late  in  the  Fall  or  early 
Winter  months,  and  we  usually  have 
enough  fresh  eggs  for  breakfast  every 
nifirning.  something  which  cannot  always 
be  ])urchased,  no  matter  what  you  are 
willing  to  p.ay.  My  flock  are  in  an  open- 
front  house  and  always  have  some  mash 
before  them.  Their  grain  food  is  cracked, 
corn,  scratch  food  and  sprouted  oats  as 
well  as  the  kitchen  and  garden  wastes. 
1  hate  to  pay  out  so  much  money  for 
grain,  but  am  satisfied  that  I  am  .still 
ahead  of  the  game  so  far.  F.  H.  P- 

Montclair,  N.  .T. 


‘Uhe 

yourself  unable  to  eradicate  the  disease 
from  your  flock,  it  might  be  best  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  it  and  stock  up  again.  M.  B.  D. 

Capons,  Nux  Vomica  and  Hawks 

I  notice  someone  wanting  to  know 
about  capons  carrying  chickens,  also  nux 
vomica  and  hawks,  and  as  I  _  am  pretty 
well  experienced  in  both  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  know,  and  it  may  be  will  help 
someone.  This  is  my  own  experience. 

I  have  been  caponizing  chickens  for  the 
last  10  or  12  years.  I  find  it  will  add 
quite  a  bit  to  poultry  profits.  Right  now 
they  will  bring  40c  per  pound.  Bast  year 
I  had  two  capons,  one  Barred  Rock  and 
one  Buff  Orpington.  In  March  I  had  a 
nice  hatch  with  my  incubator.  I  took 
the  chicks  out  of  the  incubator  and  put 
in  a  small  brooder  I  make  myself,  no  fire, 
and  let  them  stay  until  they  are  strong 
enough  to  stand  up  well ;  then  they  can 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  capon’s  feet, 
as  some  of  them  are  a  little  awkward.  I 
have  a  box  or  coop,  have  to  have  in  a 
warm  place  for  several  days  until  they 
get  used  to  the  capon.  I  put  the  capon 
in  the  box  and  have  a  thick  bag  or  cover, 
and  cover  him  up;  then  I  put  the  chicks 
under  and  press  him  on  the  back  and  he 
will  soon  sit  down;  then  let  the  cover 
come  down  on  his  back  so  he  hasn’t  room 
to  stand.  Go  back  several  times  and 
take  your  hand  and  gently  put  the  chicks 
under  them,  and  it  is  surprising  how  soon 
they  will  know  where  the  warmth  is  and 
will  go  to  the  capons  as  to  a  hen.  In  a 
short  while  they  will  cluck  and  feed  them 
better  than  a  hen.  They  can  be  made 
very  gentle  and  will  carry  a  brood  until 
grown  unless  you  take  them  from  them, 
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which  can  be  done,  and  another  broody  put 
with  them  the  same  way.  Sometimes 
they  will  fight  older  chickens,  not  theirs, 
but  not  small  chickens.  I  think  the 
capons  last  year  raised  chicks  better  than 
hens. 

Regarding  nux  vomica  and  hawks, 
right  in  the  beginning  would  say  to  your 
readers,  never  be  misled  or  take  time  to 
use  nux  vomica.  We  have  been  so 
bothered  with  hawks  that  I  almost  feel 
like  quitting,  as  often  it  seems  they  will 
take  all  the  profit.  I  have  bought  bottle 
after  bottle,  until  I  fed  my  chickens 
so  lots  of  them  would  die,  .iust  have  the 
trembles  and  drop  over,  but  I  don’t  think 
there  were  ever  any  fewer  hawks.  I 
have  kept  all  chickens  stopped  up  but  one 
brood  and  fed  them,  and  the  hawks 
would  get  one  or  two  each  day,  until 
nearly  all  would  go,  but  no  less  hawks. 
It  will  surely  kill  your  chickens  if  you 
keep  it  up,  but  I  don’t  think  it  will  kill 
the  hawk.  Set  traps  on  poles  and  get 
your  neighbors  to  do  the  same,  and  use 
your  .shotgun  ;  this  is  the  only  way.  I 
tried  a  chicken  powder  which  has  a  lot  of 
nux  vomica  in  it ;  it  w’as  fed  to  chickens, 
but  no  good.  Finally  we  got  a  hawk  in 
a  trap,  brought  it  to  the  house,  put  it  in 
a  coop  and  took  about  what  would  hold 
on  end  of  knife  blade  and  put  it  down 
his  throat,  and  went  to  church,  expecting 
to  find  him  dead.  My  husband  gave  a 
double  dose  while  I  was  gone,  but  the 
hawk  seemed  to  thrive  well  on  it.  The 
next  day  we  sent  him  to  the  druggist  who 
handled  the  pow’der,  also  from  whom  I 
had  bought  the  nux  vomica.  He  kept  the 
hawk  for  several  days  and  gave  him  away 
live  and  hearty,  mbs.  fbank  Johnson. 
Virginia. 


The  Farmers’  Side  of  Selling  Eggs 

(Continued  from  page  240) 
when  eggs  are  generally^  ‘put  down”  is 
seeding  and  cultivating  time,  and  it  would 
not  look  like  good  business  to  me  for  the 
farmer  to  leave  his  field  some  fine  day  and 
hie  him  to  town  to  deliver  six  dozen  eggs 
or  a  dressed  chicken,  10  miles  away.  If 
good  help  were  obtainable  this  chicken 
side  line  would  be  very  profitable,  but 
peddling  to  customers  necessitates  at  least 
two  days  per  week  in  town,  and  cus¬ 
tomers  have  always  entertained  the  idea 
that  the  farmer  who  supplies  their  but¬ 
ter  and  eggs  must  be  ready  to  answer 
emergency  calls  at  any  time  and  for  any 
amount  of  merchandise.  And  farm  help 
is  not  available. 

My  hen  business  has  always  been 
chiefly  profitable  from  the  sale  of  stock 
in  Fall  and  Early  Winter  hut,  as  we  are 
first  of  all,  dairy  farmers,  and  “hen 
folks”  afterwards,  it  is  up  to  us  to  con¬ 
duct  this  side  line  in  the  way  that  will 
turn  out  the  best  profit  for  the  time  and 
labor  involved,  all  things  considered.  We 
know  that  in  our  individual  case,  the 
grocei’y  solves  the  problem.  At  present 
we  arc  getting  70  cents  per  dozen  for 
eggs — others  are  selling  to  customers  at 
80,  but  the  difference  in  price  will  not 
balance  the  difference  in  cost. 

New  York.  hakbiet  h.  wood. 
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Poultry  Information 

1  am  enclosing  you  an  advertisement 
cut  from  a  poultry  paper.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  this  book.  Is  it  oi 
any  assistance  to  a  beginner?  F.  A. 

Delaware. 

The  advertisement  that  you  enclose  is 
a  fine  sample  of  guff,  isn’t  it?  "Natures 
secrets  stand  revealed. 
ture,  to  say_  the  least.  ^  ^at  Burbank 
has  accomplished  in  the  field  of  horticul¬ 
ture” ;  well,  what  has  he  accomplished j 
Let  me  give  you  a  tip.  When  you  read 
an  advertisement  of  any  kind  mentioning 
the  wonderful  exploits  of  such  men  as 
Edison,  Ford,  Rockefeller,  and  other  men 
of  their  class,  and  intimating  that  you 
can  duplicate  their  _  exploits  through 
grasping  the  opportunity  offered  you  by 
the  advertisers,  put  another  rubber  band 
about  vour  pocketbook  and  hand  it  w 
vour  wife.  These  men  didn’t  make  their 
monev  fishing  for  suckers.  But  that  isnt 
telling  vou  about  this  book.  Well,  i 
haven’t  ‘  read  it.  The  publishers  have 
neglected  to  send  me  a  copy  for  revmw, 
but  if  vou  will  turn  to  your  file  of  1  he 
R  N.-Y.,  W’hich  you  keep,  of  course,  and 
read  the  article  on  selecting  the  laying 
hens  found  on  page  12.56  of  the  Novem¬ 
ber  3.  1917,  issue,  and  also  the  one  on 
page  1345  of  the  November  24  issue,  I 
believe  that  you  will  find  it  unnecessary 
to  pav  $2  for  a  book  giving  a  description 
of  “A  new  discovery,  revolutionary  ^in 
nature,  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  in¬ 
vestigation,”  etc.,  etc.  M.  B.  D. 


Roup  Infection 

Two  years  ago  I  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  results  from  my  hens,  as  they 
laid  few  eggs,  so  I  purch.ased  a  cockerel 
and  six  pullets.  The  cockei^  cost  .pd 
ami  the  pullets  $25,  White  Wyandottes. 
Thev  all  arrived  in  good  shape  but  in  a 
few ‘days  one  of  the  pullets  was  sick.  I 
found  that  it  had  roup.  It  died  aiid_  the 
seller  replaced  it,  acting  vei-y  fairly. 
T'’p  to  that  time  there  had  never  been  a 
case  of  roup  or  colds  on  this  farm,  so 
I  am  sure  that  the  germ  was  brought  by 
the  new  stock.  The  pullets  laid 
\vell.  but  the  roup  held  on  and  after  1 
thought  I  had  it  eradicated  it  broke  out 
the  next  Summer  in  my  young  chickens, 
but  only  four  or  five  died.  Again  last 
Summer  it  broke  out  and  a  few  died. 
Nearly  all  sneezed.  I  follow  all  advice 
for  roup,  but  still  you  can  hear  the  hens 
sneezing  at  night.  I  have  muslin  open¬ 
ings  in  chicken  house  and  it  is  dry  and 
clean,  so  I  think  it  must  be  in  the  breed. 
Are  White  Wyandottes  less  hardy  this 
way  than  others?  I  was  thinking  of 
changing  to  Barred  Rocks.  Wliat  do 
you  advise?  At  present  my  pullete  are 
laying^  about  30  pei*  cent,  but  I  uo  not 
like  the  roup.  "W.  A.  a. 

Ohio. 

White  Wyandottes  are  not  less  hardy 
than  other  breeds  but  some  particular 
flock  might  have  its  vitality  reduced  by 
disease  or  lack  of  care  and  so  become 
more  susceptible  to  roup.  It  is  hap  to 
advise  you  in  this  matter,  as  you  know 
the  conditions  in  your  poultry  yarc 
better  than  I.  If,  however,  you  find 
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PRODUCER ^ 

Here  is  a  high  protein  feed  we  brought 
out  some  time  ago  to  meet  a  strong  de¬ 
mand  for  a  protein  feed  having  as  wide  a 
variety  of  protein  materials  as  our  SCHU- 
- FEED . 
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has  in  carbohydrates. 


Dairymen  wanted  a  “big  milk  producer”  which  would  main'* 
tain  heavy  flow  over  long  periods,  realizing  that  it  s  the  cows 
which  give  big  yields  month  after  month  that  swell  the  profits. 

BIG  “Q”  DAIRY  RATION  has  more  than  made  good  the  dairy¬ 
man’s  highest  expectation.  It  is  a  different  protein  mixture 
than  they  have  ever  had.  Its  protein  materials  are  right- 
quality  the  best  and  in  a  variety  which  insures  long  time  milk 
production  and  maximum  daily  yields. 


DAIRV 

RATION 


combines  in  the  most  scientific  and  efficient  degree,  the  five  great  es¬ 
sentials  of  a  big  producing,  health  maintaining,  high  protein  ration. 
These  are  unusual  palatability — digestibility  — variety  — nutrition  and 

bulk.  Its  results  in  greater  milk  production,  espec¬ 
ially  when  fed  with  SCHUMACHER  FEED,  will 
be  a  surprise  to  you.  Its  ability  to  keep  your 
cows  “going  strong”  over  long  lactation  periods 
will  be  even  more  gratifying. 

Try  it  in  the  following  suggested  rations  and  let  your  own  cows 

render  the  verdict, 

Cenertl  Herd  Ration  with  Ensilage  or  Roots  j  |  DMRY** 

T  c  u  r  -.k  r  /  2  iftrt*  SCHUMACHER  FEED 

To  Freth  Cow*  with  Green  Feed  { ,  -q..  RATION 

T-  n,..  J  4  parts  SCHUMACHER  FEED 
lo  Dry  tows  ^  gjg  ..q..  raTION 

T  1 1  P«»  SCHUMACHER  FEED 

Test  Kation  »  ^  gjg  -q..  Dy^igy  ratioN 

(Increase  Big  *‘Q”  Ration  if  cow  can  handle  more  protein  without 

bad  effects.) 

Now  is  the  time  for  biggest  milk  production— prices  are 
good— profit  will  be  greater  if  you  feed  liberally  these 
two  ideal  feeds.  At  dealers;  if  yours  can’t !  upply  you,  write  us. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO. 

ADDRESS 

CHICAGO 

U.SA. 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Craine 


Removing  Stains  from  Buckskin 

What  can  I  use  to  remove  fly  or  spider 
stains  from  buckskin  shoes?  kg. p. 

If  soap,  alcohol  and  gasoline  have 
failed,  you  might  try  carbon  tetrachloride, 
sold  under  the  trade  name  “Carbona,” 
and  if  this  fails,  a  very  fine  sandpaper 
may  remove  just  enough  of  the  surface 
to  take  the  spot. 


solution,  plenty  strong  enough  to  take  the 
skin  off  most  things.  It  probably  would 
have  a  sterlizing  effect,  but  it  is  nothin  ; 
like  Javelle  water,  either  in  theorv  oi- 
practice. 


Smoothing  Razor  Strop 

How  can  I  smooth  a  horsehide  razor 
Strop  ?  A.  j.  K. 

Not  all  leather  is  the  same  grain,  even 
on  a  horse,  and  the  best  you  can  do  is 
to  polish  it  down  with  the  finest  emery 
cloth  and  finish  with  tin  oxide  (putty 
powder)  in  oil.  It  may  be  that  the 
leather  is  not  hard  enough  to  surface. 


Louden  Bam  Equipment  is  designed  to  meet  just 
such  labor  conditions  as  now  confront  the  farmer  and 
dairyman.  It  does  for  the  barn  what  the  tractor  does 
for  the  field — releases  man  power — makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  several— solves 
the  problem  of  scarcity  of  farm  hands. 

Barn  cleaning,  stock  feeding  'and  a  great  many  other 
tasks  which  must  be  performed  daily  in  the  care  of 
livestock  are  actually  reduced  one-half  by  the  use  of 
Louden  Equipment.  Besides,  the  equipment  is  there  to 
do  the  work  year  after  year— it  is  permanent. 


Wm.Loadsn  I 

On^iv^tcr 
of  Modem 
Ham 

Equipment 


Clearing  Apple  Juice 

I  selected  russet  apples,  ground  and 
pressed  them  with  care  and  strained  the 
juice,  but  it  was  still  cloudy.  What  will 
clear  it?  a.i,.  d. 

The  removal  of  the  cloudy  matter 
from  fruit  juices  is  an  ever  present  prob¬ 
lem,  and  .several  things  have  been  used 
to  “fine”  or .  clear  the  products.  The 
stuff  cannot  be  strained  out,  for  it  is 
mostly  in  that  middle  state,  neither  solid 
nor  liquid,  which,  to  cover  our  ignorance. 


Yellowing  of  White  Paint 

Why  does  white  paint  turn  yellow  in 
me  shade  of  large  pieces  of  furniture? 
Can  It  be  prevented?  a.  b. 

This  was  referred  to  one  of  the  best 
experts  in  the  world,  who  says  that 
that  trouble,  ‘which  is  well  known,  is  due 
to  a  reversion  to  its  original  form  of  a 
natural  color  in  the  linseed  oil  used.  This 
natural  color  is  easily  bleached  to  a  color¬ 
less  form,  but  the  stuff  itself  stavs  in  the 
oil,  and  slowly  goes  back  unless,  as  fast 
V* ,  turns,  it  is  turned  back  again  bv 
light.  A  good  linseed  oil  paint  will  al¬ 
ways  do  It  more  or  less,  but  a  little  direct 
light  will  whiten  it  again. 


LOUDEN  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers 


and  other  equipment  possess  advantages  in  simplicity,  e 
—  — ,  and  sat ew  for  the  live  stock  found  in  no  other  equipment. 
— -  or  style  of  bam — new  or  old.  costs  less  dian  wood,  outlast 


strength,  convenience,  comfort 
Easily  installed,  fits  any  size 


style  of  bam — new  or  old.  costs  less  dian  wood,  outlasts  the  bam 

New  224-Page  Illustrated  Catalog 

CHARGE.  Shows  the  full  Loudenline*  including:  stalls  and 
stanchions,  feed  and  litter  carriers,  animal  pens,  horse  bam  equipment,manger8,  bam 
and  garage  door  hangers,  hay  tools — “Everything  for  the  Barn,” 

Also  Get  Louden  Bam  Plan  Book  P"®  of  the  most  valuable  books  on 

■  barn  building  ever  written — not  a 

catalog,  but  a  1 1 2-page  encyclopedia  of  dollar-saving  information — no  charge— a  post 
card  brmgs  it  to  you.  Address  all  mail  to  main  office. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company  fairf?eld  iowa 

{Eitablishcd  / 56/)  Branches:  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  Albany,  N.V. 


FOR  10  NIGHTS  i 

trial 


New  KEROSENE  LIGHTi 

BEATS  ELECTRIC  or  GASOLINE; 


Here's  your  opportunity  to  got  the  wondertul  new  AUODIN  Kerosen^u^iMir 
light  WTTHOHT  EXPEHSE.  Write  quick  for  particulars.  Ve?^ 

Iw  withdrawn  m  s^n  as  some  disti-ibutor  starts  work  in  your  neighborhood 
'  ou  only  need  show  the  Aladdin  to  a  few  friends  a.id  Lighbora- 
will  wa,nt  one.  We  give  you  youn  WITHOUT  apENS£  for  this  help.^TalcM* 
little  time,  no  luvestment.  Costs  nothing  to  try  tlia  hlaodin  10  nlghtJ 

Burns  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 


it  wHlwit  svt  •  'wot  All  ^Murtres  prepaid.  Ask 

XO-day  PreTWal  Offer  and  learal^to  WANTED 


MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANV,  4*3  Ateddin  BuHdIng,  NEW  YORK 


Farm  Ditcher,  Terracer 
_ _  and  Road  Grader 

All-Steel— Adjustable — Reversible— No  wheele. 
levers  or  cogs  to  get  out  of  fix.  Cuts  new  farm 
ditches  or  cleans  old  ones  to  4  feet  deep — grades 
roads— builds  fara  terraces,  dykes  and  levees. 
Prevents  crop  failures;  reclaims  abandoned  land. 
Does  the  work  of  100  men.  Needed  on  every 
fama.  Write  for  free  book  full  of  valuable  drain¬ 
age  information  and  special  Introductory  oSer. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  534  Owensboro,  Kentucky 


Frozen  Potatoes  as  Food 

Are  frozen  potatoes  unwholesome  for 

people?  ,  H.  A.  .j. 

Massacausetts. 

Not  if  cooked  before  they  thaw  or  at 
once  after  that.  If  you  look  at  a  frozen 
potato  under  slight  magnification  vou  find 
the  cells  broken  and  the  .starch  grains 
swollen  and  more  free  from  the  tissues.  The 
potato  is  also  dead,  whatever  that  changi- 
may  be,"  and  has  much  less  resistance 
to  decay  germs.  The  general  effect  is  the 
^ime  as  is  produced  by  a  slight  boiling 
The  result  is  that  all  sorts  of  decay  germs 
have  a  free  hand,  and  a  number  of  them 
can  live  fairly  well  just  above  freezing, 
so  the  frozen  potato  will  not  rot  before 
you  know  it.  This  change  in  the  cells 
from  freezing  is  very  evident  when  the 
frozen  potato  is  boiled,  it  is  “soggv,”  that 
is,  the  cells  have  let  the  water  in  among 
the  starch  cells,  the  natural  resistance  is 
gone,  and  so  also  the  rot  and  the  products 
of  germ  action  spread  quickly  through  the 
whole  potato.  It  is  not  the  freezing,  but 
the  rotting  that  quickly  follows  the  freez¬ 
ing  that  is  dangerous.* 


WITTE  Kero-Oil 
ENGINES 


Immediate  Shipmeni 


2, 8, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16  and  22  H-P.— Direct 

from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  mail  Nothing  but 
engines.  Quick  Service — Big  Saving— 90  Day 
Trial,  6- Year  Guarantee.  Fuel  cost  one-half  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  bookteopy- 
righted)“How  To  Judge  Enijnes”,;printedin  colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 
you  $16  to  $200— sell  you  on  practicaUyyourown  terms 
—Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.— Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

I9SI  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Reproduced  from  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Telegram 

we  call  “colloidal.”  More  than  that, 
some  juices  continue  to  form  it ;  you  can 
strain  them  clear  one  day  and  the  next 
they  are  cloudy  again,  due  to  changes 
which  are  not  understood.  Adding  fish 
skin  or  glue  will  do  for  some  things,  but 
the  flavor  is  apt  to  be  hurt.  A  sure  cure 
is  to  stir  well  with  a  little  white  of  egg, 
say  a  teaspoonful  to  a  gallon,  and  then 
heat  to  boiling,  when  the  egg-white  goes 
out  and  takes  the  cloud  with  it.  But  this 
may  affect  the  flavor,  and  will  kill  off  the 
yeasts  so  that  your  cider  will  not  ferment 
properly.  Of  course  you  can  add  a  little 
unheated  cider  and  it  will  all  go  ahead 
together,  and  for  canned  cider  it  makes 
no  difference.  As  the  cider  ferments  it 
will  clear  itself  anyway,  and  the  vinegar 
will  be  clear 


Copperas  with  Phosphate 

I  have  on  hand  about  150  lbs.  copperas, 
sulphate  of  iron.  Could  I  use  it  with  raw 
phosphate  rock,  and  in  what  proportion? 

So.  ^Yesterlo,  N.  Y.  w.  d.  c. 

There  will  probably  be  some  sort  of  re¬ 
action  if  yon  mix  the  two,  but  what  will 
happen  is  hard  to  say  without  knowing 
the  composition  of  the  phosphate  and  all 
the  conditions,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  the  phosphoric  acid  will  be  any  more 
available,  or  that  the  iron  will  be  any¬ 
thing  but  a  detriment.  Better  sell  the 
copperas  for  whatever  you  can  get,  and 
buy  a  fertilizer  of  known  composition. 


to  figure  tlte 
Profits 


Where  m  Western  Canada  you  can  buy  at  from  $15. 
to  $30.  per  acre  good  farm  land  that  will  raise  20  to 
45  bushels  to  the  acre  of  $2.  wheat— it’s  easy  to  figure 
the  profits.  Many  Western  Canadian  fanners  (scores  of  them 
_  .  from  the  U.  S.)  have  paid  for  their  land  from  a  single  crop. 

Such  an  opportunity  for  100%  profit  on  labor  and  investment  is  worth  investigation. 
Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 

FREE  Homestead  Lands  of  160  Acres  Each. 

or  secure  some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatoh-^ 
ewan  or  Alberta.  Think  what  you  can  make  with  wheat  atp 

S2.  a  bushel  and  land  so  easy  to  get.  Wond'^rful  yields  also  of; 
ats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farming  and  cattle  raising.*^ 

The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable,  railway  facilities  excellent,  good  i 
schools  and  churches  convenient.  Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  fl 
to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to  < 


Keeping  Cider  Sweet 

What  can  I  put  in  cider  to  keep  it 
sweet  and  non-alcoholic?  g.  s. 

Cider  is  as  easily  fermentable  liquid 
as  there  is,  and  it  comes  from  the  press 
ready  loaded  with  active  germs,  and  rest¬ 
ing  forms  (spores)  of  germs  in  addition. 
So  the  one  sure  thing  is  to  heat-sterilize 
it,  can  it.  and  endure  the  loss  of  the 
flavor  which  is  in.seperable  from  the  can¬ 
ning  process.  A  lot  of  things  have  been 
used  to  slow  down  the  action  of  the 
germs,  sulphite  of  lime  is  probably  the 
best,  benzoic  acid  is  good  but  expensive 
and  should  not  be  used  if  you  plan  to  sell 
the  product  as  “pure  cider.”  But  there 
is  nothing  that  will  entirely  sterilize  ex¬ 
cept  heat  and  will  still  leave  the  cider  fit 
to  drink,  and  the  sulphited  cider  is  apt 
to  develop  a  first-class  case  of  hardness 
after  a  month  or  so. 


301  E.  GenetM  St. 


O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 


Syracuse.  N.  Y, 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


Disinfectant  Formula 

The  following  formula  is  said  to  give 
a  better  disinfectant  than  Javelle  water. 
Does  it?  ■  What  does  “one  can  of  lye” 
mean,  in  weight?  Should  the  mixture  be 
diluted  for  use?  Salts  of  tartar,  one 
ounce ;  carbonate  of  ammonia,  one  ounce ; 
borax,  one  ounce ;  one  can  of  lye.  Dis¬ 
solve.  in  the  order  given,  in  two  gallons  of 
water.  f.  r.  a. 

This  looks  like  another,  and  not  very 
clever,  scheme  to  increase  the  sales  of 
caustic  sode  in  small  cans.  This  is  a  very 
useful  but  rather  active  chemical,  and  the 
above  mixture  is  simply  a  solution  of  soda 
lye  flavored  with  ammonia,  set  free  from 
the  carbonate  by  some  of  the  lye,  the  tar¬ 
tar  and  borax  being,  in  that  dilution, 
merely  ornamental.  How  much  lye  there 
is  in  a  can  is  more  than  we  can  guess, 
there  is  no  standard  package  for  such 
things.  The  chances  favor  eight  ounces, 
which  would  give  about  a  three  per  cent 


B6iking  Powder ;  Self-raising  Flour 

Will  you  print  a  receipe  for  baking 
powder,  and  a  recipe  for  self-raising  buck¬ 
wheat  flour? 

New  York. 

Take  188  parts  by  weight  of  cream  of 
tartar  and  mix  well  with  cornstarch,  an 
equal  bulk,  say,  the  exact  amount  does 
not  matter.  Take  84  parts  by  weight  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  baking  soda,  and  mix 
with  cornstarch.  Now  mix  the  two  mix¬ 
tures,  the  strength  will  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  cornstarch  you  used  as 
diluent.  Some  cornstarch,  or  flour,  rnust 
be  used,  the  idea  is  to  coat  the  grains  of 
the  active  ingredients  so  that  they  stay 
apart  till  they  are  wet  in  use.  Of  course 
if  you  want  to  use  it  at  once  the  corn¬ 
starch  is  not  needed,  but  without  it  the 
mixture  will  not  keep  very  well.  So  long 
as  you  keep  the  188  to  84  by  weight  the 
diluent  does  not  matter,  but  you  must  al¬ 
ways  use  the  same  amount  after  you  have 
once  found  by  trial  how  much  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  mixture  to  use  in  any  particular 
case. 

The  people  who  make  the  “.self-raising’’ 
flours  are_  not  telling  exactly  wh.at  they 
use,  but,  in  general,  they  mix  in  enough 
baking  soda  to  raise  the  cakes  and  some 
sort  of  acid  to  set  it  off.  having  the  large 
amount  of  flour  lets  them  put  in  other 
acids,  harmless  and  more  efiicient  than 
cream  of  tartar.  One  concern  advertises 
that  they  use  dried  sour  milk  as  their 
acid,  and  this  seems  reasonable.  To  work 
really  well  such  flours  should  be  mixed 
in  bulk  by  machines. 


,  Corncob  Syrup  Again 

Almost  a  year  ago  there  was  an  inquiry 
for  “corncob  syrup.”  but  no  formula  could 
be  found  and  an  experiment  with  a  few 
cobs  did  not  give  encouraging  results.  A 
formula  has  turned  up  :  “Take  four  red 
corncobs,  boil  in  two  quarts  of  water  till 
reduced  to  one  quart,  take  out  the  cobs 
and  add  syrup  or  brown  sugar.”  That  is 
at  least  simple  and  inexpensive,  but  we 
could  not  give  it  a  preliminary  trial,  lack¬ 
ing  the  red  corncobs,  which  are.  we  un¬ 
derstand.  only  produeed  at  “husking 
bees,”  and  these  are  infrequent  in  the 
neighborhool  of  338  West  30th  Street, 
New  York. 


^he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Live  Stock  Feeding  Problenis 


Feeding  Growing  Pigs 

I  have  five  pigs  weighing  about  75  lbs. 
each  and  am  feeding  them  an  8  to  10  qt. 
pail  full  of  beets,  carrots  and  potatoes, 
and  about  two  quarts  middlings,  six  to 
eight  quarts  buttermilk.  I  can  buy  mid¬ 
dlings  for  $42  per  ton.  and  buttermilk 
for  Ic.  per  gal.,  and  the  beets,  carrots, 
and  potatoes  are  home-grown.  Woiild 
this  mixture  be  a  good  one  to  grow  pigs 
on?  c.  F.  G. 

Caledonia.  Mich. 

Growing  pigs  require  concentrated  feed 
rather  than  bulky  foods  such  as  beets, 
carrots  and  potatoes.  As  an  appetizer 
such  succulent  feeds  do  very  well,  never¬ 
theless  gains  will  be  slow  in  appearing. 
Such  products  will  do  very  well  for  ma¬ 
ture  animals,  provided  they  are  supple¬ 
mented  with  grain,  but  young  pigs  require 
more  grain. 

The  buttermilk  at  Ic.  per  gallon  is 
mighty  cheap  feed,  unless  it  is  diluted 
excessively  with  water.  In  fact,  it  is 
superior  to  skim-milk  when  fed  at  the 
rate  of  5  lbs.  of  buttermilk  and  1  lb.  of 
grain.  The  middlings  alone  will  be  dis¬ 
appointing.  Mix  10  lbs.  corn,  10  lbs.  rye, 

5  lbs.  middlings  and  1  lb.  tankage  or 
2  lbs.  of  oil  meal  in  a  thick  slop, 
and  feed  this  to  market  pigs 

twice  daily  in  such  quantities  as 

they  will  eat  and  clean  up  with  relish. 
Feed  the  buttermilk  separately,  and  do 
not  mix  the  milk  and  grain  together.  The 
amount  of  both  consumed  will  be  greater 
and  the  gains  more  satisfactory.  Most  of 
the  middlings  available  during  recent 
times  are  nothing  but  ground  bran,  and  ] 
bran  is  clearly  not  an  economical  source 
of  food  for  pigs.  In  fact,  only  brood 
.sows  during  their  last  stages  of  gestation 
should  be  permitted  to  have  any  bran. 
It  is  by  far  too  expensive,  and  in  many 
other  ways  undesirable  for  use  in  rations 


How  much  would  be  a  fair  feed  three 
times  a  day?  c.  ii.  ii. 

Delaware. 

Your  ration  would  be  improved  by 
dropping  out  100  pounds  of  corn  and 
adding  100  pounds  of  linseed  meal.  Feed 
all  hay  and  corn  fodder  cow  will  clean  up 
three  times  a  day.  Feed  grain  at  rate  of 
a  pound  to  three  pounds  of  milk  ;  that  is, 
about  eight  pounds  for  24  pounds  of 
milk.  H.  F.  J. 


A  Pound  of  Feed 

Will  a  pound  of  well-balanced  feed 
make  four  pounds  of  milk?  l.  av. 

The  answer  to  this  must  always  be 
yes,  and  no.  In  other  words,  it  must 
always  depend  upon  the  cow  and  the  man 
who  feeds  her.  Both  men  and  cows  differ 
widely  in  ability  to  make  economical  use 
of  feed.  Almost  any  cow  worthy  the 
name  will  make  four  pounds  of  milk  for 
the  first  few  pounds  of  feed.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  cows  quickly  get  to  the 
point  where  they  will  not  return  two 
pounds  of  milk  for  a  pound  of  feed  con¬ 
sumed.  The  balancing  of  the  ration  is 
all-important,  because  production  is  al¬ 
ways  limited  by  the  essential  element 
present  in  smallest  amount.  However, 
there  is  still  much  misleading  informa¬ 
tion  about  balanced  rations.  If  one 
"ould  listen  to  many  of  the  feed  agents, 
tne  problem  is  very  simple.  They  prac¬ 
tically  all  have  a  feed  that  makes  a  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  ration,  no  matter  what  it 
is  fed  with.  This,  of  cour.se,  on  the  face 
of  it  is  ridiculous,  because  what  Avould 
balance  with  Alfalfa,  or  good  clover,  and 
silage,  would  hardly  balance  with  dry 
corn  stoA'er,  and  oat  straw,  or  Timothy 


hay.  Thus  you  see  we  get  right  back 
again  to  the  cow,  and  the  man.  I  put 
the  cow  fir.st.  because  no  man  Avill  be 
very  .successful  feeding  poor  cows.  Then 
the  man.  taking  into  consideration  the 
roughage,  feeding  with  it  a  good  mixture 
that  will  balance  wdth  roughage,  and  if 
erring  at  all.  always  on  the  .side  of  having 
ration  a  little  narrow.  Each  cow  should 
be  started  on  Avhat  any  cow  milking 
ought  to  have,  namely,  4  to  (1  lbs.,  know¬ 
ing  what  each  cow  consumes,  and  what 
she  returns,  and  feed  increased  gradually 
so  long  as  increase  in  milk  is  in  proper 
ratio.  The  answer  then  Avould  be  that 
a  cow  ought  to  return  four  pounds  of 
milk  for  each  pound  of  well-balanced 
feed  fed.  If  that  is  where  one  has  set 
his  stakes,  which  may  not  always  be  wise, 
because  any  time  you  can  get  10  cents 
worth  of  milk,  for  even  five  cents’  worth 
of  feed  it  is  good  business,  regardles.s  how 
high  feed  may  be.  In  our  market  a 
pound  of  milk  will  buy  a  pound  of  good 
grain.  av.m:.  110TAI.ING. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  Calf 

2.  What  is  the  analysis  of  wheat 
bran?  2.  Would  there  be  the  same  amount 
of  nutrients  in  skim-milk  that  is  run 
through  the  separator  as  there  Avould  be 
in  the  common  skim-milk?  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it  the  .separator  takes  out  only  the 
fat.  Yet  they  tell  me  you  cannot  grow' 
a  calf  on  separator  milk.  T.  L.  c. 

New  York. 

1.  In  100  pounds  Avheat  bran  there  are 
12.5  pounds  digestible  protein,  equivalent 
to  two  pounds  of  nitrogen.  2.  Separated 
skim-milk  differs  essentially  from  gravity 
skim-milk  in  that  it  contains  slightly  less 
fat.  In  other  words,  the  separator  skims 
cleaner  than  can  be  done  by  gravity 
methods.  One  hundred  pounds  of  skim- 
milk  contains  three  to  four  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein.  Whole  milk  is  a  balanced  ration 
for  the  calf ;  that  is,  it  contains  protein 
to  make  lean  meat,  etc.,  fat  and  sugar  to 
make  fat.  and  keei)  body  warm,  and  ash 


to  build  bone.  Skim-milk  is  the  same 
except  fat  is  missing  and  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  grain,  stich  as  corn  or  oil  meal. 
Separator  skim-milk  is  an  excellent  calf 
feed.  II.  F.  .1. 


Stomach  Worms 

iVIy  .sheep  have  been  infested  with 
stomach  worms.  If  I  plow  up  the  old 
sheep  pasture  and  sow  oats  and  rape 
and  let  the  sheep  and  lambs  pasture  on 
it,  will  the  lambs  become  infested  with 
worms?  I  am  planning  to  use  the  manure 
from  the  infested  sheep  on  the  oat 
ground  and  seed  it  down  for  sheep 
pasture.  After  harvesting  I  w'ant 
to  let  the  lambs  pasture  there.  I 
also  want  to  lime  it.  Will  there  be  any 
danger  of  lambs  becoming  infested  Avith 
stomach  worms?  If  I  give  my  old  sheep 
pasture  a  top-dressing  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  will  this  help  the  trouble? 

NeAV  York.  g.  F.  S. 

The  plan  suggested  is  not  the  best  one 
possible.  The  old  pasture  should  be 
planted  to  corn  or  potatoes  after  manur¬ 
ing  and  plowing.  Then  take  a  grain  crop, 
to  be  see<led  doAvn  Avith  grasses  and  clover 
for  hay,  after  A\hich  sheep  may  be  pas¬ 
tured  thereon.  It  Avould  be  all  right  to 
allow  sheep  to  jiasture  rape  on  rye  or 
turnips  -seeded  Avhen  laying  the  corn  by. 
Crushed  rock  salt  is  far  better  than  lime 
as  a  top-dressing,  used  Avith  the  hop<*  of 
killing  out  Avorms.  Lime,  hoAvever, 
Avould  be  excellent  on  a  sour  old  .sod 
field  apart  from  the  problem  of  Avorins. 
Treat  the  CAves  Avith  gasoline  for  destruc¬ 
tion  of  AA'orm.s  before  they  are  turned  on 
grass  Avith  their  lambs.  A.  s.  A. 


Tiik  enthusiastic  angler  Avas  telling 
some  friends  about  a  proposed  fishing  trip 
to  a  lake  in  Colorado  Avhich  he  had  in  con¬ 
templation.  “Are  there  any  trout  out 
there?’’  asked  one  friend.  “Thousands  of 
’em,”  replied  the  angler.  “Will  they  bite 
easily?”  a.skcd  another  friend.  “Will 
they?  Why,  they’re  absolutely  vicious. 
A  man  has  to  hide  behind  a  tree  to  bait 
a  hook.” — Credit  I.ost. 


Shipping  space  to  Europe  is  so  scarce  that  thousands  of  tons 
of  urgently  needed  war  supplies  are  held  on  American  docks 
awaiting  transportation.  Even  though  willing  to  pay  double 
or  treble  rates,  shippers  cannot  get  their  goods  through. 


for  groAving  pigs. 

Clover  or  Alfalfa  bay  should  play  a 
more  important  part  in  SAvine  feeding 
operations.  Oat  and  pea  hay  is  A’ery  use¬ 
ful  for  brood  soavs  or  groAving  pigs  during 
this  season  of  the  A’ear.  They  Avill  <4i('aa' 
aAvay  at  such  roughage  and  consume  a 
surprisingly  large  quantity.  Eventually 
Ave  shall  develop  a  type  of  hog  that  Avill 
utilize  to  a  greater  advantage  our  forage 
and  roughage.  We  must  get  aAva.v  from 
the  prevailing  practice  of  feeding  hogs  on 
mill  feeds  entirely.  GroAV  their  frames  on 
forage  crops  and  fatten  them  on  by¬ 
products  or  certain  grains  that  are  avail¬ 
able  for  such  usages.  The  farmer  and 
his  money  and  his  hogs  Avill  soon  part  if 
he  relies  entirely  on  the  miller  to  furnish 
him  Avith  all  of  his  pig  feed. 

f.  c.  aiinkler. 


Ration  with  Poor  Roughage 

I  would  like  some  advice  as  to  a  ration 
for  Holsteins  for  quantity  of  milk  I  can  | 
get  at  the  local  feed  store :  Distillers’ 
grains,  cottonseed  meal,  hominy,  oil  meal, 
gluten,  cornmeal,  Avheat,  bran,  ground 
oats,  beet  pulp. 

I  have  been  feeding  the  following : 
TAvelve  lbs.  mixed  hay,  .80  lbs.  silage,  SOO 
lbs.  distillers’  grains,  100  ground  oats, 
200  cottonseed  meal.  200  hominy,  100 
gluten,  100  Avheat  bran. 

I  have  fed  the  above  only  a  feAV  days, 
but  coAvs  are  doAvn  from  tAvo  to  three 
pounds  per  day. 

I  am  feeding  noAV  per  day  2  bushel.s 
corn  silage,  2  bushels  pea,  AA’hole ;  o  lbs. 
hay,  15  lb.s.  grain.  c.  f.  s. 

NeAV  York. 

Bran  contains  only  00.0  per  cent  of 
digestible  nutrients  and  dried  distillers’ 
grains  88.9  per  cent.  Bran  runs  12.5 
per  cent  protein  and  dried  distiller.s’ 
grains  22.4  per  cent.  They  are  therefore 
considerably  ahead  of  bran  in  feeding 
value.  I  believe  you  are  feeding  too 
much  silage  and  too  little  hay.  Four 
bushels  is  a  tremendous  amount  and 
makes  the  coavs  work  too  hard  for  the 
nutriment  they  get  out  of  it.  Forty 
pounds  of  silage  per  day  Avith  all  hay 
COAVS  will  clean  up  Avould  be  better.  The 
grain  ration  that  has  been  given  you  is 
good,  but  would  be  a  little  better  if  the 
bran  or  ground  oats,  Avhichever  most  ex¬ 
pensive,  Avas  dropped  out.  The  extreme 
cold  weather  is  having  a  very  decided  ef¬ 
fect  on  milk  production  these  days. 

H.  F.  J. 


Improving  Ration 

'  I  haA’e  a  Jersey  coav  7  years  old ; 
Aveighs  about  900.  that  is  giving  24  quarts 
milk  per  day.  Am  feeding  pea  hay  and 
corn  fodder ;  cornmeal,  .800  pounds ; 
bran,  400  pounds;  cottonseed,  100  mixed. 


Separators  Given  Priority 
Over  War  Materials 


A  FEW  weeks  ago,  under 
authority  of  the  French 
government,  a  shipment  of  five 
hundred  Sharpies  Suction-feed  Sepa¬ 
rators  was  promptly  forwarded  from 
here  to  France.  The  very  next  week 
another  order  for  five  hundred  Sharp¬ 
ies  Suction-feed  Separators  was  re¬ 
ceived  and  forwarded  under  similar 
conditions. 

Both  shipments  were  given  preced¬ 
ence  en  route.  Munitions  might  wait. 
Even  food  products  might  wait.  But  this 
machine  that  saves  butter  fat  wasted  by 
every  other  separator  or  method,  was  placed, 
in  the  very  vanguard  of  life’s  necessities. 


It  has  been  said  that  not  munitions,  not 
even  money  will  win  the  war — but  fats. 

The  English  Government  recognizes  this. 
On  December  22nd,  we  received  the  largest 
order  for  Sharpies  Suction-feed  Separators 
our  agents  there  have  ever  given  us. 
Immediate  shipping 
space  was  provided 
by  the  English  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

And  no  wonder  they 
are  achieving  first 
place — not  merely 
first  place  among 
separators  but  among 
economic  inventions 
that  have  made 
America  great. 


SHARPLES 


The  One  and  Only  Separator 

— that  will  skim  clean  at  widely  varying 
speeds. 

— that  gives  cream  of  unchanging  thick¬ 
ness — all  speeds. 

— that  will  skim  your  milk  quicker  when 
you  turn  faster. 

— with  just  one  piece  in  bowl — no  discs, 
easiest  to  clean. 

— with  knee-low  supply  tank  and  once-a- 
month  oiling. 


Sharpies  is  the  only  separator  that  auto¬ 
matically  and  fully  prevents  cream  losses. 
No  matter  whether  turned  fast  or  slow,  the 
Sharpies  Suction-feed  principle  insures  clean 
skimming.  Not  less  than  ten  pounds  of 
butter  per  year  for  every  cow  is  the  average 
saving  over  any  other  separator.  No 
wonder  they  want  them  in  Europe! 


See  the  nearest  Sharpies  dealer  at  once.  He  probably  advertises  in  your  local 
paper.  If  you  do  not  knoAV  his  name,  ask  us  and  Ave  Avill  send  it,  together  Avith  a 
copy  of  our  50-page,  old-time  Song  Book  in  appreciation  of  your  interest.  Address 
Dept.  12  for  this  information  and  catalog. 


The  Sharples  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sharpies  Milkers — used  on  half  a  million  cows  daily 
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E-Ac  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


'-f/yo '' 


A  wonder  ^ 
for  Easy  Running 


and  Slow  Turning 


The  new  U.  S.  requires  but 
42  turns  of  the  crank  per 
minute.  * 

Bell  rings  when  below  speed. 

Easiest  to  turn — Easiest  to  wash. 

Easiest  to  assemble  (interchange¬ 
able  discs) . 

Most  Perfect  Skimmer  "a 

k 


“U.  S.  Light 
Bright — white 
‘Just  Right’.” 


LIGHTING  PLANTS 

Daylight  all  time  in  home.  Will  wash, 
,  chum,  fan,  toast,  supply  elecnic  flat  iron, 
1^  save  himdreds  of  steps,  provide  water  all  over 
house.  Operating  cost  low.  A  comfort  and 
^  a  joy. 


GREATEST  THING  OUT  FOR  THE  FARM  ASK  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

Chicago,  111.  Portland,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Oakland,  Cal. 


WHICH  ENGINE— TWO  FUEL  OR  ONE? 

Are  you  tied  to  an  oncrine  made  to  use  sasoline  only?  Are  you  tied  to  an  ensrine  made  to  use  kerosene 
only  7  Which  enerinc*  do  you  prefer  to  have— the  two  fuel  Hcavi>Duti,  which  operates  equally  well  on  eras* 
ollne  or  kerosene,  or  the  single  fuel  engine  that  operates  on  just  one  ? 

A  lot  of  cn^nes  can  use  gasoline  ;  some  can  use  erasoline  or  kerosene ;  but  there  is  only  one,  the  two 
fuel,  that  UMS  either  fuel  equally  well.  The  two  fuel  also  grraduates  the  air  according  to  the  weather. 
It  is  an  ideal  cold  weather  engine.  You  operate  on  the  cheapest  fuel  now  made,  kerosene.  You  can  run 
on  gasoline  if  you  prefer. 

You  also  have  the  high  tension  hot  ^ark  oscillating  magneto  that  delivers  to  the  fuel  a  red  hot  spark  at 
the  right  moment  and  all  day  long.  Tne  engine  makes  its  own  spark  with  li  magneto  hat  thas  no  batteries, 
no  coils,  no  brushes,  no  rotating  i>arts,  and  it  gives  the  same  spark 
turning  slow  by  hand  to  start  as  when  run  at  full  speed. 

HEAVI-DUTI  TWO  FUEL  ENGINE 

You  cannot  afford  to  buy  any  engine  until  you  learn  all  about  the  two  fuel.  It^s  an  old  saying, 
true,  years  ago  and  today,  **That  tlie  Early  Bird  Catches  the  Worm."  Quick  action  moans  saving 
money.  Catalog  and  full  information  free,  but  ACT  QUICKLY. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO..  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


MOREWORKeH/) 
YOUR  HORSES/li 


Heavy  spring  work  takes  the  surplus  flesh  from 
the  horse.  His  collar  no  longer  fits.  His  neck 
and  shoulders  chafe  and  gall.  He 
can’t  do  his  full  share  of  work  and  you 
lose  money.  Prevent  these  evils  by 
using  TAPATCO  Pads. 

A  NEW  AND  BETTER 
HOOK  ATTACHMENT 

Consisting  of  wire  staple,  reinforced 
with  felt  washer  (note  where  arrows 
point).  This  gives  the  hook  a  better 
hold  and  prevents  pulling  off.  The 
weakest  point  is  made  strong  and 
life  of  pad  greatly  lengthened. 

Found  Only  on  Pads  Made  by  Us. 

Look  For  The  Felt  Washer. 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Company 

GREENFIELD,  OHIO 

Canadian  Branch:  Chatham,  Ontario. 


Pal  la  U.S.Dec.  1.1914 
PaLlBCu.A|r.4 1915. 


C,  C.  PHILUPS 
Th.  Wool  Fat  Man 


I  Want  You  to  Try  this  Healing  Compound  at  My  Expense 

I  am  making  this  liberal  offer  because  I  know  that  after  you  have  tested  this 
wonderful  I'emedy  you  will  never  be  without  it  again. 

CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  extracted  from  the  skin  and  wool  of  sheep— its  healing,  soothing, 
penetrating  qualities  are  unlike  anything  you  have  ever  used.  For  Galled  and  Sore  Shoulders, 
Necks,  Collar  Boils,  Barb  Wire  or  other  Cuts,  Wounds,  Scratches,  Split  Hoofs,  Sore  and  Con* 
tracted  Feet  on  horses.  Sore  Teats  on  Cows,  etc.,  it  has  no  equal.  It  will  not  blister. 

<  I  don’t  ask  you  to  take  my  word  for  it— get  this  free  box  and  prove  it  for  yourself.  A  postal 
brings  it  free  and  postpaid.  We  also  manufacture  Corona  Distemper  Cure  for  horses  and  cows 
and  Corona  Balm  for  household  use.  Corona  Remedies  are  for  sale  by  leading  Blacksmiths, 
Druggists,  Hardware  dealers  and  Harness  dealers.  Send  for  free  trial  box  TODAY. 

C.  C.  PHILLIPS,  Mgr,.  THE  CORONA  MFC.  COMPANY,  BoxlO  Konton,  Ohjo^ 


I  ' 

Selling  Farm  Butter 


On  page  1.31  you  have  a  letter  from 
M.  E.  F.  in  regard  to  selling  his  dairy 
butter.  I  believe  his  experience  is  gen¬ 
eral,  not  only  in  his  community,  but  from 
coast  to  coast;  not  only  in  selling  butter 
to  the  consumer,  but  all  farm  produce. 
As  to  butter,  when  you  want  to  sell  but¬ 
ter  now,  I  found  after  a  few  weeks  of 
the  country  butter  business  that  most  of 
I  the  consumers  u.sed  oleomargarine,  and  I 
,  am  sorry  to  say  most  of  the  farmers  do 
i  the  same.  I  think  every  member  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  who  uses  the  stuff 
should  be  fined.  Dairying  is  up-hill  busi¬ 
ness  enough  without  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves  knocking  it.  As  to  selling  direct 
to  consumers,  I  find  there  isn’t  much  dif¬ 
ference  between  trying  to  sell  house  to 
house  in  the  Eastern  towns  and  in  the 
factory  less  ones  in  the  West  or  South. 
It  requires  a  specialist  called  a  huckster. 

M.  L.  c. 


I  was  much  interested  in  M.  E.  E.'s 
letter  on  page  131.  I  have  been  making 
and  selling  butter  for  30  years,  and  have 
always  sold  direct  to  the  consumer.'  I 
never  carried  out  one  pound  of  butter 
without  knowing  where  I  was  to  dispose 
of  it.  Over  25  years  ago  I  lived  close  to 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  sold  butter  to  the 
professors  of  Princeton  College  at  38 
cents  a  pound,  which  was  then  a  good 
price.  My  method  of  doing  business  is 
this :  I  get  in  touch  with  some  prospec¬ 
tive  customer  a  little  while  before  I  am 
I  ready  to  supply  him ;  then  I  have  ample 
I  time  to  find  a  customer  before  my  butter 
I  is  ready.  I  J  Jk  them  to  give  it  a  trial, 
and  no  cost  to  them  if  not  satisfactory. 
If  the  butter  is  A1  M.  E.  P.  will  have  no 
further  trouble  in  disposing  of  it,  as  in 
my  experience  one  pound  sold  the  rest. 

JOHN  J.  DOYLE. 


East  week,  while  in  Auburn,  20  miles 
distant.  I  tried  to  sell  butter  at  several 
restaurants  and  hotels,  and  at  each  place 
was  told  that  they  bought  Western  cream¬ 
ery  butter  in  tubs  from  35  to  43c.  per 
pound,  delivered,  and  they  refused  to  buy 
dairy  butter.  I  went  to  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  grocery  stores  and  they  were  not  anx¬ 
ious  to  handle  dairy  butter,  and  would 
only  give  40  to  42c.  a  pound  in  trade, 
claiming  they  had  bard  work  to  sell  dairy 
butter. 

I  know  of  a  great  many  farmers  who 
call  themselves  dairymen  and  who  are 
members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  who 
sell  their  milk  and  buy  oleomargarine. 
Is  this  co-operation?  At  the  price  of 
feed  and  milk  I  cannot  see  how  I  can 
sell  butter  for  less  than  50c.  per  pound. 
I  cannot  sell  milk  unless  I  draw  it  four 
miles  and  then  pay  25c.  per  hundred  to 
have  it  drawn  to  the  milk  station.  Con¬ 
sequently  I  think  I  shall  have  to  sell  my 
dairy  of  eight  cows.  F.  II.  COREY. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


It  has  been  seven  years  since  we  came 
to  the  farm.  We  purchased  one  cow,  for 
family  use.  intending  to  make  chickens 
our  main  issue,  but  we  had  some  surplus, 
and  for  a  time  sold  the  three  or  four 
pounds  a  week  to  the  stores.  Of  course 
we  got  about  five  cents  less  than  the  con¬ 
sumer  had  to  pay.  Direct  selling  looked 
good  to  us,  although  we  did  not  analyze 
our  intentions  toward  the  consumer.  We 
merely  wanted  that  five  cents  and  we 
went  after  it,  so  successfully  that  we  in¬ 
creased  our  herd  to  four  milk  cows,  sell¬ 
ing  a  yearly  average  of  20  pounds  a 
I  week. 

i  We  use  a  band  separator  and  put  our 
!  butter  up  in  brick  style.  We  have  al- 
i  ways  made  good  butter,  and  have  never 
i  had  ti-ouble  selling  it.  We  get  within 
two  to  five  cents  the  price  of  creamery, 
j  and  two  Summers,  when  we  sold  for  30 
!  cents  the  year  around,  creamery  went  to 
I  25  in  Summer  and  to  35  in  the  Winter, 
so  we  averaged  the  creamery  prices  for 
the  year.  When  feed  went  so  high  last 
Spring  we  raised  on  our  butter,  in  spite 
of  it  being  the  grass  season  when  cus¬ 
tomers  are  accustomed  to  a  normal  fall  in 
price.  All  acknowledged  the  abnormal  in 
conditions,  and  paid  up.  Again  last  Fall, 
when  prices  rocketed  again,  we  kept  them 
with  us,  one  woman  remarking.  “Well, 
I’d  rather  pay  creamery  prices  for  your 
butter  than  for  creamery.” 

Will  M.  E.  F.  (page  131)  allow  me  to 
compare  my  methods  of  selling  with  his 
attempt?  In  the  first  place,  did  he  go 
to  the  front  door? — as  he  speaks  of  the 
maid  answering  the  bell.  Forenoons, 
from  7.30  to  12.  is  the  time  to  sell ;  the 
place  is  the  kitchen  door.  I  find  the 
most  fashionable  society  women  will  come 
to  the  kitchen  and  talk  things  to  eat, 
when  for  a  tradesman  to  appear  at  the 
front  is  an  irritation.  There’s  no  use 
talking  to  the  maids ;  it’s  easier  for  them 
to  get  everything  in  a  bunch  from  the 
grocer.  In  all  the  time  I  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  in  Huntington  I  never  owed  a  sale 
of  so  much  as  a  pound  of  butter  to  a 
maid. 

Then,  lowering  the  price,  when  he  went 
among  the  poorer  people,  I  find  these  peo¬ 
ple  easily  offended  if  any  hint  is  given 
that  they  do  not  use  the  best  there  is. 
The  woman  of  plenty  can  afford  to  brave 
public  opinion,  and  use  margarine,  if  she 
cares  to.  hut  the  average  family  of  the 
mechanic  insists  on  the  best.  And  when 
you  offer  anything  lower  than  the  nor¬ 
mal  price  you  offer  the  prospective  buyer 


a  ready-made  suspicion  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong.  Nothing  helps  in  building 
up  a  trade  like  having  a  good  article  to 
sell,  and  then  have  a  wholesome  respect 
for  that  article.  When  M.  E.  F.  asked 
for  his  butter  the  price  asked  for  poor 
butter,  it  stood  to  reason  he  was  selling 
poor  butter,  so  far  as  the  customers  are 
concerned,  for  verily  much  that  is  poor 
is  sold.  We  sell  everything  from  the  farm 
<)irect  to  consumers;  eggs,  meat,  fruit, 
even  canned  stuff,  arid  in  the  seven  years 
I  have  found  the  selling  the  easie.st  and 
most  interesting  task  confronting  me. 

West  Virginia.  j.  a.  martin. 


I  was  interested  reading  article  on  sell¬ 
ing  dairy  butter  by  M.  E.  F„  page  131. 
I  think  he  went  at  selling  the  wrong  way ; 
should  have  charged  more  for  a  good  ar¬ 
ticle.  The  time  has  gone  by  for  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  ask  “What’ll  you  give?”  Make 
a  price  and  live  up  to  it.  “Sell  anything 
that  we  have  in  such  a  manner  that  you 
can  sell  the  same  customer  again.” 

Massachusetts.  w,  s.  ii. 


We  live  14  miles  from  a  thriving  city 
of  about  50,000  inhabitants,  and  I  find 
that  nice,  clean  dairy  butter  sells  like  hot 
cakes  in  the  parts  of  town  where  the 
wage-earners  and  the  people  of  moderate 
means  live.  One  afternoon  late  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1917,  we  decided  to  drive  to  the  city, 
and  as  I  had  16  pounds  of  good,  fresh 
butter  on  hand  I  decided  to  take  it  along. 
Before  starting  I  called  up  a  grocery  to 
see  what  they  were  paying.  “Forty 
cenjs,”  was  the  reply,  and  as  I  left  the 
’phSne  the  “girlie”  of  the  household 
handed  me  a  letter  from  a  woman  who 
wished  six  pounds  sent  by  parcel  post. 
The  butter  was  put  up  in  neat  round, 
printed  pound  cakes,  and  each  one  neatly 
wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  waxed  paper,  the 
print  on  top  being  a  very  pretty  sheaf  of 
wheat.  Then  all  were  packed  in  a  suit¬ 
case,  and  when  I  reached  town  the  little 
girl  went  into  the  first  store  and  in¬ 
quired  the  price  of  dairy  butter.  “Fifty- 
two  cents  a  pound,  my  dear,”  was  the 
clerk’s  reply. 

At  the  place  where  I  left  the  six  pounds 
the  lady  told  me  of  several  others  who 
were  “just  dying  to  get  some  good  coun¬ 
try  blitter.”  Some  of  them  had  to  keep 
right  on  “dying,”  for  before  I  visited  half 
of  the  places  I  was  sold  out  and  found 
that  for  an  hour’s  pleasant  work  I  had 
made  ju.st  $1.92  over  what  I  would  have 
received  if  I  had  sold  my  butter  at  the 
store. 

One  woman  looked  sharply  at  my 
tailored  coat  and  hat  to  match  and  said, 
“Why  are  you  doing  this?”  I.  of  course, 
told  her  that  I  was  “experimenting,”  try¬ 
ing  to  find  out  how  the  groceryman  got 
rich.  She  would  have  felt  sold  if  she 
had  known  the  real  cost  of  that  coat  and 
hat,  but  right  there  I  decided  to  invest  in 
a  neat  tailored  suit  during  the  .Tanuary 
sales,  so  I  would  be  ready  in  the  Spring, 
when  I  can  add  the  eggs  that  now  go  by 
parcel  post,  berries,  vegetables,  honey, 
broilers  and  young  ducks  to  my  list.  In 
this  town,  at  least,  the  country  person 
with  good,  clean  products,  put  up  in  an 
attractive  manner,  who  dresses  neatly, 
makes  his,  or  her,  sales  in  a  businesslike 
manner  and  departs  as  soon  as  the  sale 
is  made,  is  richly  welcome.  A  “real” 
smile  helps,  too.  MRS.  M.  Kennedy. 

Michigan. 


I  read  with  interest  the  item  on  page 
131.  entitled  “Can  You  Sell  Dairy  But¬ 
ter?”  asking  if  others  have  had  like  ex¬ 
perience,  and  what  was  the  trouble,  why 
M.  E.  F.  could  not  sell  his  product.  He 
told  the  reason  at  the  very  beginning  of 
his  article,  not  knowing  much  of  the  ways 
of  the  world.  I  am  on  the  downhill  side 
of  60,  and  can  speak  from  experience, 
having  had  a  'busy  life,  and  in  several 
different  kinds  of  work.  To  be  a  good 
salesman  is  a  gift  that  but  few  are  en¬ 
dowed  with.  It  takes  tact  and  a  good 
judge  of  human  nature  to  make  a  success 
in  this  line  of  business.  Let  me  here 
give  a  few  reasons  why  a  sale  was  not 
made. 

In  the  first  instance,  you  did  not  see 
the  right  party.  Insist  on  seeing  the  lady 
of  the  house,  or  manager  of  the  financial 
part.  No  doubt  your  intentions  toward 
your  would-be  customers  were  of  the  best, 
but  they  evidently  did  not  know  you  or 
the  butter.  I  would  have  thought  it  a 
profitable  day’s  work  to  have  given  away 
a  few  pounds  as  sample  of  your  goods, 
telling  them  if  it  was  satisfactory  you 
would  see  them  later  and  make  the  price. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  offer  goods  for  less  than 
the  selling  price  of  a  good  article  if  you 
have  the  quality  to  match.  Cutting  the 
price  will  give  the  impression  that  it  is  a 
cheaper  grade  of  goods  and  that  you  are 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  it.  Look  yourself 
over  carefully  and  then  decide  if  you  are 
capable  of  handling  the  job  you  have  in 
mind  is  my  advice.  SIM. 

Vermont. 


Farmer  Corning  was  asked  whether  he 
had  had  a  good  year.  “Gosh,  yes.”  he 
exclaimed.  “I  had  four  cows  and  three 
hogs  killed  by  railway  trains  and  two 
hogs  and  eleven  chickens  killed  by  auto¬ 
mobiles.  I  made  some  profit  out  of  it.” 
— Credit  Lost. 


Jah€t  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


In  the  Official  Skimming  Tests' 
made  by  Jury  of  Dairy  Experts  at 
the  World’s  Fair  Exposition,  the 

IOWA' 

Cream  Separator, 

outskimir.ed  all  competing 
separators.  These  Official 
tests  and  other  skimming 
tests  made  by  leading  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges,  prove  that  the  “IOWA” 
Cream  Separator  skims  closest.  The 
TOWA”  IS  the  only  separator  with  the 
famous,  patented 

CURVED  DISC  BOWI. 

the  World’s  closest  skimming  device.'  Send  foi^ 
free  book  •‘FACTS’’ — tells  results  of  skimming 
tests  and  showshow  the  "IOWA"  incieasea,, 

I  cream  checks  by  stop-  * 
ping  your  butterfat  loss^ 
es.  Before  you  buy.  see 
and  try  the  "IOWA." 

Write  today.i 

.  ASSOCIATED  MFRS.  CO. 

721  Mullan'  Ave.  Waterion,  la. 


»  2??  brings  it 
60  days  to  try  it 


Remarkableopportnnity.  Com¬ 
pare  the  Maynard  with  the 
highest  priced  cream  separa¬ 
tor.  Yon  will  find  it  equal  to  or 
better  than  the  $100  kind.  Big 
cream  saver— bigmoncy-maker 
— will  last  a  lifetime. 

$2.00wiIlbringBny  of  thefour 
eizes.  Try  it  free  for  60  days. 

If  you  don’t  find  it  the 
best  cream  separator 
you  can  buy  at  any 
price,  send  it  back.  If 
you  like  it. keep  it, and 
take  a  year  to  pay. 

Save 

$30  to  $40 

New  one-piece  alnminum  skimming 
device  skima  every  drop  of  milk  tight 
times.  Frictionlesa  shaft  and  ball 
bearinga  make  it  easy  to  mn  ;  lasts 
a  lifetime.  Single  piece  skim¬ 
mer,  open  cream  spout  and  one- 
piece  supply-tank  make  it  easy 
to  clean. 

Prices  from  $36.75  to  $61.80; 
no  better  machine  for  twice  the 
money.  Judge  the  Maynard  by 
what  it  does — not  what  it  costs. 

Sent  Free— Our  1918  Sepa¬ 
rator  Plan— Writef  or  your  copy 
today.  Bead  every  word  before 

rou  buy  any  kind  of  separator, 
t  will  open  your  eyes. 


Fann,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

Eow  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields? 

IRON  AGE 

will  help  you  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  gangs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  Every  tooth  can  be  raised,  lowered  or  turned 
to  right  or  left.  Lever 
adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact— the  latest  and  best 
of  ridingcultivators.  We 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  tachmery .garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 

BatemnnM’E’gCo.,Box  2D  ,Grenloch,N J, 


NO.  78 


Direct  to  Consumers 

PAN  AMERICAN 

TIRES 

New  fresh  cured  stock 
First  Grade — not  to  be  confused  with  in¬ 
ferior  tires  usually  offered  at  cut  prices. 
Guaranteed  3500  miles 

30x3  Plain . $  9.50 

3x3  Non-skid .  10.55 

30x3Vi  Plain .  12.25 

30x3tt  Non-skid .  13.45 

25%  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

Automobile  Sundries  Co. 

18  Broadway  New  York  City 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  7,  1918. 

Another  spell  of  zero  weather  has  tied 
up  the  produce  trade  aud  damaged  large 
quantities  of  stuff  on  the  way. 

BUTTER. 

The  market  is  without  special  change 
from  last  week’s  prices.  Receipts  of  fresh 
creamery  are  light  hut  demand  only  fair, 
because  of  the  increasing  use  of  substi- 
tutesi  which  are  so  much  cheaper. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

@ 

52?., 

Good  to  Choice  . 

@ 

61 

I,ower  Grades . 

....  43 

@ 

47 

Storage,  good  to  choice, . 

@ 

47 

Dairy,  best . 

@ 

61 

Cbmiiion  to  Good . 

@ 

48 

City  made . . 

@ 

46 

Packing  Stock  . 

@ 

39 

Process . . 

@ 

45 

CHEESE. 

There  is  some  activity  iu  the  export  out¬ 
look,  as  orders  for  about  5,000  tons  are 
said  to  be  pending.  This  would  clear  the 
way  for  a  strong  market  on  the  new  sea¬ 
son’s  make. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  . 

Good  to  choice . 

. .  26 

9) 
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,  .  25 

@ 

954 

Lower  grades . . 

@ 

22 

Skims,  best . 

@ 

20 

Fair  to  good . 

@ 

14 

EGGS. 

The  decline  in  price  routinno.s,  a.s  sup¬ 
plies  are  increa.siug.  The  receipts  from 
the  Far  West  have  moved  out  fairly  well, 
some  being  sold  at  auction  and  others 
through  the  regular  trade.  Milder  weather 
is  promised,  and  the  first  touches  of 
Spring  certainly  cannot  he  far  away,  so 
the  general  feeling  is  weak. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  64  ®  66 

Medium  to  good .  60  &  63 

Mixed  colors,  nearbyhest .  63  <3  65 

Common  to  good .  59  &  61 

Gathered,  best,  white .  60  62 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  57  ®  60 

Lower  grades .  -45  ®  50 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 15  25  @15  50 

Pea . 12  50  @13  75 

California,  small  white, . 13  00  @13  50 

Bed  Kidney . 14  00  @14  25 

Lima,  California . 12  25  @13.50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Receipts  by  freight  and  express  are 
very  light,  aud  prices  even  above  last 
week’s  high  figures  on  fowls  are  reported. 
The  range  is  from  .32  to  35e  on  fowls  and 
*27  to  21)c  on  chickens. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  desirable 
grades  of  fresh  stock,  so  the  market  is 
being  largely  supplied  with  frozen  poultry 
of  the  vintages  of  1910-1917.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  Government  has  ruled 
that  the  1910  pack  must  he  cleared  out 
this  Spring. 

Turkeys,  best  lb . 

Common  to  good  . . 


Boasters 
Fowls . . 


Smaller  sizes 
Boosters . 


Geese  .  25  @ 

Squabs,  dor .  1  50 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Calves. 


I 


Sheep,  100  lbs . 
Lambs  . 


38 

40 

30 

® 

35 

45 

@ 

.50 

33 

@ 

36 

25 

@ 

33 

40 

@ 

42 

33 

@ 

37 

23 

@ 

24 

25 

@ 

29 

25 

@ 

30 

50 

@ 

7  50 

00 

@13  75 

00 

@11  50 

50 

(d 

9  25 

00 

@18  75 

00 

@14  00 

.  8 

00 

@11  00 

.16 

00 

@18  75 

00 

@17  25 

FRUITS. 

Rarelled  apples  of  good  quality  are 
very  .scarce,  the  hulk  of  supplies  being 
medium  grade  or  frosted.  Bo.x  apples 
from  the  West  are  moving  into  all  lines 
of  retail  trade,  and  at  prices  so  moderate 
that  retailers  cannot  afford  to  handle  the 
general  run  of  the  wasty  Eastern  pack. 

Apples,  York  Imperial,  bbl .  3  75  @  5  75 

Ben  Davis .  3  00  @  4  25 

Wlnesap  .  4  00  @  6  25 

Greening  .  4  00  @  7  00 

Baldwin .  3  50  @  5  50 

King .  4  00  @  5  .50 

Spy  .  4  00  @  6  50; 

Pears— Kleller,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  oo; 

Cranberries,  bbl .  .15  00  @19  00 

strawberries,  qt .  40  @  60 

VIX.ETABLES. 

The  potato  market  remain.s  without 
much  change.  Consumption  is  not  heavy, 
owing  to  the  large  jiroportion  that  cook 
soggy  or  discoloreil  because  of  frost.  Cab¬ 
bage  higher  for  best.  Onions  doing  a  lit¬ 
tle  better. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  100  lbs .  2  50  @  3  00 

Maine,  100  lbs .  2  50  @  2  85 

Jersey,  lOOlbs .  2  25  @2  50 

State  and  Western,  100  lbs .  2  40  @  2  80 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu . .  100  @  2,50 

Beets,  bbl .  4  00  @  6  00  * 

Carrots,  bbl .  2.50  @  3  50 

Cabbage,  bbl .  2  00  @3  00 

Ton  . . . 35  00  @60  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  @2  00 

Onions,  State  and  W’n.,  100  lbs .  1 .50  @  2  75 

Peppers,  bu .  3  00  ®  6  00 

String  Beans  bu .  3  00  @  8  00 

Turnips,  bbl, .  2  50  @  4.50 

Squash,  bbl .  2  00  @3  50 

Peas,  bu .  4  00  @  6  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  5  00  @  7  00 

Tomatoes.  Greenhouse,  lb .  15  @  30 

Mushrooms  lb  .  25  ®  55 

Horseiiiidish.  100  lbs .  5  00  @  9  00 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz .  1  00  @  1  75 

Salsify,  100  bunches .  7  .50  @  8  60 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl .  2  00  @  4  60 

Kale,  bbl .  2  50  @3  25 

Parsley,  bbl . .  4  00  @  8  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  3  00  (S:  7  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  37.50  @39  00 

No.  2 . 34  00  @36  00 

No.  3  . 29  00  @33  00 

Clover  mixed . 28  00  @35  00 

Straw,  Rye . 20  00  @22  00 

(continued  on  page  261.) 


THE  CARBIDE  LIGHTED  FARM 


The  Most  Valuable  Asset  of  the 
Colt  Lighting  Plant  Is  Its 
Zealously  Guarded  Reputation 

WE  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  Colt’s  reputation 
for  reliable,  dependable  service.  It  has  enabled  us  to 
build  and  market  more  and  more  COLT  plants  every  year. 
This  reputation  rests  on  the  testimony  of  over  30,000  country 
home  owners  who  have,  through  their  own  experiences, 
become  convinced  of  the  following  facts  regarding  the  COLT : 

—  It  gives  the  most  powerful  and  beautiful  white  light 
known. 

2  —  It  not  only  floods  the  house  and  barns  with  cheerful 
light,  but  also  supplies  gas  for  a  perfect  cooking  range 
—  a  double  service  —  two  city  conveniences  no  home 
should  be  without. 

2  —  There  are  no  noisy  engines  or  exasperating  batteries  to 
give  you  trouble,  no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 
Country  home  owners  write  us  that  they  have  enjoyed 
COLT  service  for  fourteen  years  without  spending  a 
penny  for  repairs. 

4  —  The  COLT  plant  is  small,  compact,  and  strictly  auto¬ 
matic  in  action.  It  will  easily  stand  in  the  corner  of  a 
cellar  or  out-house.  It  feeds  every  light  on  the  place 
and  the  range  in  the  kitchen  with  no  attention  other 
than  a  few  minutes  once  a  month  for  recharging  with 
Carbide  and  plain  water. 

g  —  The  COLT  furnishes  both  light  for  the  house  and  fuel 
for  the  range  at  LOWER  COST  than  other  lighting 
systems. 

W^e  have  thousands  of  letters  from  enthusiastic  users,  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  copies  of  some  from  people  in 
your  section  — but  better  yet,  write  us  today  for  the  name 
and  address  of  one  of  your  neighbors  who  own  a  COLT 
plant,  and  go  over  each  feature  with  him,  point  by  point. 


Carbide  and  Cooking 

{lighting  Plant 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY,  42nd  St.  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
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Is  prepared  according  to  a  formu'a  worked  out  by  our  chemists, 
including  the  highest  mixed  feed  authorities  in  America — suid  is 
proven  on  our  own  xperimental  farms.  Contains  health  and 
growth-promoting  mate  rials” /ound  in  no  other  calf  meal,  namely: 
Bone  Meal,  which  builds  up  a  big  strong  frame.  ,  i  • 

Soluble  Blood  Flour,  a  strong  protein  feed  and  one  of  the  best 
known  bowel  correctives — prevents  scours.  _ 

Soluble  Starch  and  Malt  Flour  supplies  the  necessary  sugan 
now  generally  prescribed  by  physicians  for  human  babies — preferred 
to  milk  sugar  because  of  its  easier  digestibility.  _  ^ 

Dried  Skim  Milk,  which  contributes  the  chemically  tUlKnown 
life-griving  material  called  “Vitamine"  absolutely  necessary  for  tbo 
calf’s  full  development. 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal  also  contains  com  feed  meal,  linseed  nieai  and  nour  mid¬ 
dlings.  making  as  cpmplete  a  substitute  for  whole  milk  as  science  can  produce. 

20%  Protein  Insures  Rapid  Growth 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal  gives  better  results 
because  unvarying  in  quality.  Easy  fo/eed 
—can  be  prepared  in  few  minutes. 

Order  a  100  lb.  trial  sack  from  your 
dealer.  If  he  does  not  handle  it  write  us  his 
name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  sup¬ 
plied.  Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  for 
tree  book  on  care  and  feeding  of  the  calf. 


(5) 


a  Please  send  me  Illustrated  Literaturo 

■  on  feeds  checked  below, 

s  □  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

■  □  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

■  □  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

■  □  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 

■  □  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  steers 

•  □  Amco  Dairy  Feed 


m, 


ti 

. _ _  'i| 

American  Milling  Co.  s  . — — 

lori..™,  1  ‘kEEEEEEz^Ez 


Dept.  S 


\16  Years  America* a  Lead- 
xng  Mixed  B'ead  Spccialiaia'l 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  16,  1918 


I  Milk  producer?  throughout  America  have  watched  the  records 
made  by  Oliver  ■'Cabana  Jr/s  herd  of  Holsteins  at  Pine  Grove 
ll^ltns — a  herd  famous  for  the  bull-calf  which  brought  the  rec- 
m  price  at  Worcester;  for  the  great  herd  bull.  Rag  Apple 
l^rndyke*  8th;  for  Segis  Fayne  Johanna,  the  champion  milk 
cpW,  with  her  record  of  50.68  lbs.  of  butter  iri^^ydays.  Many  of 
too,  know  how  carefully  Charley  Cole  conditioned  the 
latter  for  her  test. 

f^It  is  time  for  the  world  to  know  that  this  high-bred  herd  is 
milked  with  the  Empire  Milker.  Here  is  a  test  of  responsibijity, 
|lampve^Milk^.s  get  the  milk;  they  keep  up,the.flow  for  the  full 
period  of  lactation  and  usually  they  increase  the  yields  "They 
j[^k  more  gently  and  uniformly  than  even  the  calf — or  the 
most  reliable  of  hand  milkers.  ‘ 

Scores  of  prize  milk  herds  of  . a//  breeds  are  today;  milked  by 
the  Empire.  It  is  so  simple  that  at  many  of  "these  dairies  a 
10-year-old  boy  or  girl  with  an  Empire  Outfit  is  doing  all  the 
raiiking,  putting  an  eiid  to' the  labor  problem. 

Every  owner  of  eight  or  more  milk  cows  will  save  wages  by 
installing  Empire  Milkers — and  usually  he  will  increase  the  size 
of  his  milk  check.  Get  in  touch  with  the  Empire  dealer  at  once 
30  that  he  can  supply  you. 


Write  us  for  Catalogue  No.  23. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
DENVER.  COLORADO 


Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


MONTREAL,  TORONTO 
CANADA 


Also  Manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream  Separators.  Gasoline  Engines  and'Farm  Electric  Plants. 


The  difference  between  the 
Happy  Farmer  and  other  tractors  makes 
the  difference  In  the  extra  work  you  can  do 
The  Happy  Farmer  works  on 


with  it.  The  Happy  Farmer  works  on  / 
■H  kerosene  without  waste— has  plenty  of  I 
power  to  do  all  your  plowing  and  is  built  V 
to  stay  right  on  the  job  all  through  your  ' 
busy  season.  Weight  only  3800  pounds  with 
12-24  H.  P.— a  wonderful  combination  of  heavy 
Write  for  deacriptive  circular. 


power  with  light-weight, 

LA  CROSSE  TRACTOR  CO.,  Depl.  42  La  Crosse,  Wis, 

-ftSswT'Ae  Perfect  Kerosene  Burner  /j 


Tuma  In  Its  Tracks, 
Self-Guiding  In  the 
Furrow. _ 


tfsv.v.w 


jmm 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Toolt 

Answer  the  farmers’  big  questions. 

How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense?  How  can  I  save  in  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest?  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  of  high  .priced  seed. 

Means  $6  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 

Every  seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  8 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni¬ 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  We  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

f\  BatemanMTgCo.,Bo»  2B,,  Grenlocli.N.J. 


fillPTIONFFR  Forter,  Norwich,  N.T. 

HUU  1  lUlIKkIl  Farm  aud  stock  sales  anywhere. 


W  Send  for  36-page  birds- 
”  eye  on  handling  silage — 
a  chapter  from  “Modem 
Silage  Methods.”  1917  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  book  25c. 

264  pages.  Answers 
all  silage  or  silo 
questions.  Ohio 
Silo  Filler  Cat¬ 
alog  FREE. 

Th* Sliver  Mfg.  Co.,  IM  3B4  Salem.OhIo'' 


bi 

qu 
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The  Hackensack  Training  School  for  N  urses 

connected  with  a  general  liospital  of  one  hundi-ed  and 
thirty  beds  and  situated  fifteen  miles  from  New  York 
City  offers  a  two-year  and  six  months  course  to  young 
women  who  can  present  a  grammar  school  diploma  and 
certillcate  of  at  least  one  year  high  school  work;  high 
school  graduates  preferred.  New  modern  nurses’  home; 
resident  instructor.  For  information  addre.ss  Siiperiii- 
tendeiit  llnckemtuck  Hospital,  Uuckciisack,  N.  J. 


FARMforSALE  aVo'“’Kn1 

near  Salisbury,  Maryland.  The  land  is  fertile  and 
this  is  a  section  where  farming  pays.  For  particn- 
lars  address  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK.  Salishary,  Marylcn ! 


Farm  Mechanics 

i 


Fence  Posts 

I  livo  ill  the  .Vdiroiulacks.  .where  eednr 
posts  are  searce.  What  posts  would  you 
advise  for  fencing  for  stock  of  all  kindsV 

Oswegntchie,  N.  Y.  l*.  P. 

In  the  absence  of  well-sea.soued  white 
cedar  posts,  red  oak  would  be  good  if  it 
is  available.  The  northern  hardwoods, 
beech,  liireh  and  inajile,  often  grow  in 
thickets,  second  growth  of  course,  to  good 
pole  size.  This  'material  if  of  the  iiroper 
size  may  lie  seasoned  for  at  least  si.x 
months  in  an  ojien  rack  pile  and  then 
used,  treated  jireferably  to  prevent  de¬ 
cay  hclow  ground.  The  best  treatment 
is  dipping  into  hot  creosote  and  if  a  man 
has  a  large  amount  of  fencing  to  do  it  is 
(oiite  advisable  for  liiiu  to  treat  them.  It 
saves  in  the  long  run.  However,  another 
method,  which  was  .sometimes  practiced 
by  mir  forefathers,  is  that  of  charring 
the  butt  of  the  post  where  it  goes  below 
the  ground.  This  charring  is  done  by 
sticking  the  butt  of  the  pole  into  a  fire 
and  permitting  it  to  become  coated  with 
charcoal  to  a  depth  of  say  one-quarter 
inch.  (’harcoal  being  practically  pure 
carbon  is  more  or  less  imperyions  to  the 
attacks  of  agencies  of  decay  and  conse¬ 
quently  is  not  readily  acted  upon.  i’.  F.  yi. 


Cleaning  Corroded  Pipe 

I  have  a  jii’ie  running  from  the  first 
floor  to  seooiid.  both  from  kitchen  sink. 
■^I’he  flow  *011  first  floor  is  all  right;  on  the 
second  very  slow,  so  I  think  the  pipe  is 
corroded.  Will  sulphuric  acid  clear  this 
pipe?  I  do  not  feel  I  can  afford  to  put 
in  new  pijie  if  there  is  a  way  to  do  it 
without.  yr.'  p. 

Middletown,  X.  Y. 

In  my-  experience  I  have  never  known 
the  i»ipes  from  a  kitchen  sink  to  corrode 
oil  the  inside  to  any  »*xtent.  The  nature 
of  the  water  jiassing  through  the  pijie  jire- 
vents  corrosion.  AVhere  water  from  wash¬ 
ing  di.slies  Or  clothing  is  disposed  of 
through  the  sink  there  will  after  a  time 
he  found  a  furring  up  or  coating  formed 
on  the  inside  of  the  pljie  ;  as  careful  as 
one  may  lie  this  will  occur.  This  will 
continue  until  the  oh.strnctlou  is  noticed 
by  the  slow  passage  of  the  water  from  the 
sink.  A  liberal  u.se  of  soda  or  washing 
powder  and  boiling  or  very  liot  yvater  will 
n.snally  chain  out  such  a  condition  in  a 
T'ipe.  I  liave  in  some  instances  pa.ssed  a 
.‘■tiff  wire  through  the  pipe.  If  there  he 
c.ny  opening  where  the  wire  can  he  drawn 
thnnigli,  enlarge  the  njiper  end  of  tlie  -wire 
with  .some  material  and  inill  it  down 
through  the  pipe,  and  then  finsh  with  the 
hot  water.  In  regard  to  corroded  jiijie. 
if  an  acid  strong  enough  to  remove  i-orro- 
sions  is  used,  the  result  yvill  very  likely 
he  a  leaky  pipe,  which  in  liouse  piping 
would  he  too  (‘xpeiisive.  rather  more  ex¬ 
pensive  tlian  replacing  witli  new  pipe. 

II.  E.  C. 


Workshop  Floor 

I  am  using  a  part  of  the  basement  of 
my  lioiise  for  a  workshoj).  At  jireseiit  it 
has  a  clay  floor,  hut  the  remainder  of  the 
basement  is  floored  with  concrete.  The 
clay  is  not  satisfactory  because  of  its 
becoming  dry  and  dusty,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  concrete  would  be  de.sirahle, 
because  of  the  efl'i’ct  on  edge  tools  in  case 
any  should  cliance  to  fall  on  it.  I  have 
thought  that  a  semi-solid,  somewhat  elas¬ 
tic  mixture,  of  wliich  saw’dnst  forms  the 
body  and  tar,  or  a  similar  substance,  n.sed 
for  bonding,  would  more  nearly  meet  my 
re<inirements-.  Do  yon  know  of  anything 
of  this  kind  being  used,  or  can  you  suggest 
something  which  would  probably  be  suit¬ 
able  for  the  puniose?  c.  E.  M. 

Tonnsylvania. 

A  basement  work.shop  floor  can  he  con¬ 
structed  iu  many  different  ways,  but  in  all 
cases  we  would  use  a  concrete  base  of  at 
least  thi-ee  inches  in  thickness.  This  can 
he  covered  with  a  wood  floor  that  has 
no  nailheads  exposed.  The  boards  are 
nailed  to  sleepers  imbedded  in  the  con¬ 
crete.  If  wood  paving  blocks  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  af  a  reasonable  cost  they  can  he 
used  to  cover  the  concrete.  They  are  laid 
on  a  %-inch  sand  cushion,  and  tar  binder 
is  used  between  the  joints.  Another  very 
good  flooring  for  workshops  is  cork  brick, 
manufactured  at  Tittsbiu-gh,  Pa.  These 
blocks  are  composed  of  about  80  jier  cent 
asphalt  and  70  jier  cent  ground  cork. 
These  blocks  should  he  laid  in  tar  hinder. 
The  concrete  flour  needs  such  a  coveriug 
only  along  a  narrow  space  in  front  of 
the  work  bench,  so  that  sharyi-edged  tools 


wor.ld  not  be  ruined  if  they  drop  on  the 
floor.  Y\>  do  not  think  it  would  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  a  man  to  try  to  mix  an  asphalt 
and  .sawdust  composition.  The  other 
methods  suggested  would  he  the  easiest 
and  cheapest  way  of  building  a  floor  for 
the  average  man. 


More  About  Leaky  Chimneys 

This  matter  has  been  pretty  industriously 
discussed  lately,  hut  the  real  jioint  has  not 
been  touched,  and  I  want  to  .say  that, 
when  wood  is  addl’d  to  a  hot  fire,  and 
the  drafts  and  dampers  clo.si’d,  in.stead  of 
a  complete  combustion  taking  place,  the 
Avood  Avill  he  partially  distilled,  and  vari¬ 
ous  gases,  depending  somewhat  oii  the 
kind  and  condition  of  the  wood.  ill  es¬ 
cape  with  the  smoke.  I’nless  the  draft 
through  the  pipe  and  chimney  is  excep¬ 
tionally  good,  more  or  less  of  these  gases 
will  he  condensed,  and,  if  opportunity  is 
given,  will  escaiie  as  a  black,  corrosive 
liquid.  If  not  permitted  to  escape,  the 
corrosii’e  action  of  the  liquid  will  soon 
destroy  the  pipe.  8'here  are  two  principal 
factors,  either  or  both  of  Avhicli  may  cause 
this  condensation.  ( )iie  is  an  imperfect  or 
an  insuflicient  draft  in  the  chimney.  This 
may  result  from  the  jiipe  being  pushed  in 
too  far,  or  from  tlie  cliimney  being  too 
low,  or  from  its  being  hooded  to  keep  out 
the  rain  and  snow,  or  from  other  stove- 
jiipe  lioles,  wliicli  ojierate  as  clii’ck  drafts, 
or  any  one  of  numerous  iiifiueiices  which 
may  iireveiit  the  cliimiiey  from  taking 
prompt  care  of  these  gases.  Ilveu  the 
limb  of  a  tree  gro'.ving  partially  over  the 
chimney  has  been  known  to  he  the  agent 
wliich  allowed  tlie  I'oiidensation  of  the 
gases.  The  other,  and  most  common 
.ngent.  is  a*  long  stretch  of  pi))e  jiassing 
through  a  cold  i-ooin.  Making  it  i»oss!hle 
for  the  chimney  to  carry  off  all  tlie  gasi’s 
liefore  condensation  can  take  jilace  will 
correct  the  difliculty.  But  the  trouble,  in 
all  cases,  originates  in  the  stove. 

I  ri’inemher  an  instance  where  a  pipe 
jiassed  through  a  long  room  that  was  as 
<-old  as  the  oiien  air.  It  leaked  at  almo.st 
every  ;oint,  and  all  sorts  of  experiments^ 
and  every  device  excei»t  the  right  oue 
weie  tried  without  avail.  Finally,  the 
door  of  the  stove  became  so  iiariii’d  that 
it  could  not  he  closed  tightly,  nnil  there 
was  no  more  trouble.  In  another  in¬ 
stance  the  trouble  was  checked  by  build¬ 
ing  a  fire  in  the  c<dd  room.  So,  look  well 
to  .voiir  chimneys  and  pi|»e.s,  that  they 
may  carry  off  all  gases ;  hut  look,  also,  to 
the  drafts  and  damtters  of  your  stove,  that 
those  gases  may  luit  he  generated. 

Another  trouble  arising  from  defective 
or  imjiroiierly  adjusted  drafts  is  tlie  for¬ 
mation  of  comhuslihle  soot,  and  its  ac¬ 
cumulation  in  the  pipe  and’ chimney.  It 
is  impracticable,  jierliaps  impossible,  to 
so  regulate  the  fire  that  this  .soot  cannot 
accumulate.  So  long  as  it  remains  dor¬ 
mant  it  does  no  particular  liarm,  except 
so  to  clog  the  pijie  as  to  cause  the  stove  to 
smoke.  But,  some  time,  a  live  spark  will 
set  tire  to  the  .soot,  and  it  may  smolder 
along  for  .several  days,  and,  finally,  when 
yon  le'ast  expect  it.  tlie  flames  will  burst 
fortli  and  you  will  have  what  may  be  a 
serious  chimney-fire.  Extinguishing  the 
fire  will  only  hasten  the  Tecurrenci*  of  the 
trouble,  for,  as  long  as  the  soot  remains 
iu  the  chimney  it  will  he  a  menace  to  the 
house,  as  well  us  to  the  adjacent  build¬ 
ings.  Such  fires  should  he  watched,  hut 
encouraged  to  burn  until  the  soot  has 
been  completely  burned. 

But  a  much  better  way  is  to  keep  all 
pipes  and  chimneys  free  from  such  accu¬ 
mulations.  Stovepipes  should  be  taken 
down  and  thoroughly  cleaned  at  least 
twice  a  jeur,  and  chimneys  should  he 
cleaned  at  frequent  intervals.  Every 
chimney  should  have  an  opening  at  the 
bottom  through  which  soot  may  be  re¬ 
moved.  If  there  is  not  now  such  an  open¬ 
ing.  one  should  be  made  immeftiately.  It 
may  he  closed  with  a  cast-irou  door,  of 
which  there  are  se-’^eral  patterns  on  the 
market,  or  it  may  he  fitted  with  an  or¬ 
dinary  flue-stopper.  To  clean  a  chimney, 
take  a  stick  some  three  or  four  feet  hmg 
and  of  a  shape  to  fit  the  interior  of  the 
chimney,  but  make  it  about  three  inches 
smaller  each  way.  Tack  some  slender, 
flexible  twigs  across  one  end  of  the  stick 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  brush 
which  will  just  reach  to  every  imint  on 
the  interior  of  the  chimney.  Weight  it 
heavily  enough  so  that  it  will  move  easily 
down  the  chimney.  Attach  a  rope  to  the 
other  end.  Lower  the  block  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  several 
times  during  the  year,  and  remove  the 
soot  from  the  bottom.  It  is  valuable  as  a 
fertilizer.  c.  o.  rTi''rp.^v"  ■ 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


(Cou tinned  from  page  250) 

GRAIN. 

W  heat.  No.  2.  red,  .  2  26  @ 

Corn,  new .  1  SO  @  1  S2 

Uats,  as  to  weicht.  bush .  99  1  (il 

Kje,  free  from  onion .  2  00  ®  2  2.> 


RKT.MI.  PRICKS  .VT  NKW  YORK. 

'Phese  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  (iiiality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  'York's 
population. 

Rutter — Best  prints  . JjlO.o.S  ,$0.00 


'Pub,  good  to  choice . 55  .57 

Kggs — Fancy. . 70  .7.5 

(lathered,  good  to  choice..  .(>2  .OS 

■Medium  grades . .5.5  .(‘>0 

l^otatops,  lb . 04  .05 

<  'abbage.  lb . 04  .05 

Apples,  doz . .‘10  .0*2 

Turkeys,  lb . 40  .42 

Fowls,  lb . . 50  .40 

('apons.  lb . 40  ..52 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BCTTKR. 

Market  steady,  'Pub  creamery,  50  to 
n2c;  fancy  prints,  .5,5  to  5.Sc. 

KGGS. 

Market  easy,  (lathered,  be.st,  .58  to 
50c;  common  to  good,  50  to  5.5c;  nearb.A' 
fan<\v,  00  to  02c. 

T.IVK  POT'I.TKY. 

I'owls,  .50  to  .5.5c:  chickens,  28  to  52c; 
roosters.  25  to  24c;  ducks,  28  to  .54c; 
geese,  28  to  .5'2c;  guineas,  pair,  (*»0  to  70(t. 

DRKSSKD  I'Orr.TRY. 

Fowls,  50  to  55c ;  roosters,  24  to  25c  ; 
broilers,  fancy,  40  to  42c;  common  to 
good,  54  to  58c;  roa.sters,  5.1  to  .55c; 
capons,  50  to  ,59c;  turkeys,  55  to  40c; 
ducks,  .50  to  52c;  geese,  20  to  28c. 

FRUITS. 

Apiiles.  barrel,  .$4  to  .$6;  strawberries, 
quart.  .50  to  00;  cranberries,  barrel,  .$15 
to  $1 8 ;  oranges,  box,  .$2  to  .$0. 

vegktari.es. 

Potatoes.  100  lbs..  .$'2.20  _to  .p-.oO ; 
sweet  i)otat.oe.s,  •‘iki-basket,  .$1 .1.5  to  $1..50 ; 
lettuci*,  barrel,  ,$1  to  .$1.,50 ;  Brussels 
sprouts,  (juart,  1.5c  to  2.5c;  kale,  barrel. 
$1.50,  to  $2;  cablnige,  ton,  .$45  to  $.58; 
onions,  100  lbs..  .$1.50  to  .$2.2; > ;  turnips. 
100  lbs..  .$1.25  to  .$2;  green  jieas,  bushek 
$5  to  .$(‘>..50;  string  beans,  bushel.  .$.5 
to  .89. 

HAY  AND  STR.VAV. 

jr,iv— No.  1  'Pimolhy.  .$29  to  .$50;  No. 
2.  $27.50  to  .$28..50;  N<v.  5.  $25  to  .$'20; 
ciov«>r.  mixed.  .$24. .5(1  to  .$27.;50.  Htraw 
Itye,  $1(‘>..50  to  .$17..50. 


Industrial  Statistics 

Shipments  of  decidious  .fruits  fi’om 
ralifornia  during  1917  amounted  to 
24.028  cars. 


The  (lovernment  has  commandeered 
about  lO.CKMl  tons  of  beans  in  Pacific 
Coast  m.arkets  for  Navy  use.  'Phe  lauins 
were  grown  mainly  in  China  and  .Tapau, 
The  value  put  on  them  was  about  10 
<*ents  jier  ))nund. 


Our  imjjm-ts  of  hides  for  the  ))ast  two 


yciu's  AV<‘r< 

tOl.". 

1910. 

1917. 

Founds. 

Founds. 

Founds. 

Argentina. 

na..'?c.c>.,'i44 

149,.')37..‘19 

118.987.42.". 

Ri'Hzil  .  . 

23. 223. .‘HO 

.">9,. 362,121!) 

49.918,402 

TTrugnii.v  . 

21,809.011 

43,497,431 

39.1.38,800 

Mt'Xii-o.  .  . 

43,. 384. 173 

42,89r),.')18 

34. 137. 7-22 

Cnini.  .  .  . 

l.'.,200,lll 

10,008.2C>.') 

13.487.27.'. 

CnloinUin 

8,.3n4..Vi3 

10, 730, <178 

1.'.., ‘140.041 

Vene/ncla. 

.7,0.33..-)82 

7,.")30,.-.24 

8.l>.“.3.nt: 

Total.  .  . 

2.32.411.0.34 

.329. 028.. “.09 

279.002,780 

Last  year  70  P.ritish  cargo  st<-amship 
comiianies  jtaid  dividends  of  19.24  per 
<ent  on  the  cajiital.  Tn  14  ytuirs  an  aver¬ 
age  of  508  vi'ssels  of  this  class  capitalizedi 
at  about  $.500,000,000.  jiaid  an  average  ofi 
8..5('>  iier  cent.  | 


Our  exi)orts  for  the  11  months  (uiding 
with  November.  1917.  included: 

P  reads!  11  ffs . .$.570.(  >08.000 

,\utomobiles . 108.1(>4.(M)0 

Aeroplanes .  5..S09.()00 

(’otton .  .504.981  >.000 

Explosives . (>0,5,540.000 

Meat  and  dairy  goods .  59(5,191.000 

Horses  and  mub's  .  48.9f51.000 

Iron  and  steel  mfs . 1.125.005.(M)0 


Commencing  February  1,  uniform  demur¬ 
rage  changes  governing  all  the  railroads 
of  the  country,  were  made  as  follows ; 

A.  (1)  Forty-eight  hours  (two  days) 
free  time  for  loading  or  unloading  on  all 
commodities.  (2)  Twenty-four  hours 
(one  day)  free  time  on  cars  held  for  any 
other  purjmse  permitted  by  taritT. 

I>.  That  the  average*  agreement  rule  be 
p»'rmitted,  but  that  it  apply  solely  to  cars 
held  for  unloading. 

('.  'Phat  under  the  average  rule  the 
number  of  days  on  which  debits  accrue 
b>>  made  four  instead  of  five. 

1).  That  the  demurrage  charge  on  all 
<  ars.  after  the  expiration  of  the  free  time 
allowed,  be  $3  for  each  of  the  first  four 
day.s,  $G  for  each  of  the  next  three  da.Ss 
and  .$10  for  each  .succeeding  day. 

E.  That  the  bunching  rule  be  rein- 


sfalb  d  witliThe  following  change  in  para¬ 
graph  2 : 

('ars  for  T'nloading  or  Reconsigning. 

When  as  a  result  of  the  act  or  neglect 
of  any  carrier,  cars  originating  at  the 
same  point  or  at  intermediate  points  mov¬ 
ing  via  the  saim*  route  and  dt'stined  for 
one  consignee,  at  one  point,  are  bushed 
at  originating  point  in  transit,  or  at  des¬ 
tination,  and  delivered  by  the  carrier  in 
.‘iccumulated  numbers  in  excess  of  daily 
shipments,  the  consignee  shall  be  allowed 
such  free  time  as(  he  would  liave  bi'cn 
entitled  to  had  the  cars  be«'n  deliver»*d  in 
accordance  with  the  daily  rate  of  ship¬ 
ment.  (’laim  to  be  presented  to  carriers’ 
■agent  within  fifteen  days. 

'These  charges  will  supersede  all  those 
named  in  any  existing  tariffs  applicable 
to  carload  freight,  except: 

1.  Pars  loaded  with  live  stock. 

2.  Em])ty  cars  placed  for  loading  coal 
at  mines  or  mine  sidings,  or  coke  at  coke 
ovens,  and  cars  under  load  at  mine  sid¬ 
ings,  or  coke  at  coke  ovens. 

.5.  Foreign  exports  freight  awaiting 
shij>s  at  ports. 

4.  Coal  for  transhipment  ah  tide  Avater 
or  lake  ports. 

.5.  Empty  private  car.s  stored  on  rail¬ 
road  or  private  track.s,  provided  such  cars 
have  not  been  placed  or  tendered  for  load¬ 
ing  on  the  orders  of  a  shipper,  and  speci- 
licially  contemplate  the  cancellation  of  all 
conflicting  provisions  of  exi.sting  taritls. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Wheat,  ,$2  bu-shel;  rye,  .$2;  oats,  $1  ; 
buckvyheat,  $.5.2.5  iier  hundred.  No  corn 
at  any  price ;  good  milk  cows  fresh.  .$40 
to  $75 ;  veal  calves  dre.s.sed,  '20  to  22  cents 
pound.  Only  one  dairy  near  here;  7 
cents  p<'r  (juart  for  milk.  Dressed  pork, 
20  to  22  cents  pi'r  pound ;  potatoes  from 
$1.50  to  .$'2,  bushel;  apples',  $1  bushel; 
eggs,  ;5(>  cents  dozen;  butter,  ;50  cents 
1)011  ml ;  turnips.  7;5  cents  bushel ;  (uiions, 
$1.50  bushel;  no  cabbage  on  the  market; 
beans  from  $8  to*.  $7  bushel.  H.  M.  B. 

.Tefferson  Co.,  Fa. 

Tn  the  Winter  we  have  to  carry  our 
mails  on  snowshoes  about  10  miles.  Labor 
is  scarce ;  .some  of  those  dudes  ought  to 
come  up  here  farming;  they  wouhl  have 
plenty  of, sport.  'The  elk  come  up  to  the 
haystack  in  Winter,  and  tlie  bears  are 
always  around  the  .shei'p  camps  in  the 
Summer.  I  started  farming  about  10 
years  ago.  I  had  to  depend  on  trapping 
to  exist  at  first,  but  I  sold  $2,200  Avorth 
of  stock  last  Fall.  About  2,000  elk  starved 
last  Winter  around  m.v  place.  ,t.  n. 

Park  Co.,  Mont. 

Wheat  is  .$2.10  bu. ;  rye,  .$1.8.5 ;  corn, 
.$L.50;  oats,  !)0c ;  potatoes,  .$1.;‘'>0  bu. ;  ap¬ 
ples,  $L7;5  bu. ;  butter,  55c;  eggs,  70<* 
doz.  chickens.  24c,  live  AA’eight ;  milk,  50c 
gal. :  mixed  clover  and  'Timothy  hay,  $2(5 


to  $27 ;  'Timothy,  .$28  to  .$.50 ;  Avheat 
straw.  $12;  rye  straAV.  .$14;  dres.sed  hogs 
of  140  to  200  lbs.,  2,5c  lb. ;  lard,  ,50  to 
.54c  lb.;  bran,  .$2  cwt. ;  white  middlings, 
$2.80 ;  flour.  ,$,5..5;5.  Hood  York  State 
grade  Holstein  dairy  cows  at  a  recent 
sale  brought  from  $12;5  to  $1(50;  veal 
cah’es,  14c  lb.  g.  E.  K. 

Northampton  Co.,  Fa. 

flood  coAvs,  from  $75  to  ,$12;5 ;  hogs, 
alive,  17c.  lb.;  dressed,  22c.  lb;;  eggs, 
OOc.  doz.;  butter,  ;5()c.  lb.;  hay,  .$'20  per 
t(An ;  bran.  $1.90  to  .$2  100  ihs.  5Iilk 
brings  52i/{>c.  i)er  gallon  at  the  railroad  ; 
pot:itoes,  .$L.50  to  .$2  bu. ;  calves,  17c. 

Cattaragugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  F. 


On  page  11.5  I  notice  that  G.  W.  .1. 
wants  to  know  what  cider  bees  are.  'They 
are  not  bees,  but  are  a  yeast  pro<lu<4.  of 
a  -  someAvhat  solid  nature,  of  whitish 
eolor,  and  about  the  size,  and  look  some¬ 
thing  Tike  the  larvae  of  bees,  and  from 
this  I  suppose  they  get  th.eir  name.  As 
G.  W.  F.  says;  they  are  used  not  to  make 
honey,  but  a  tonic  drink  or  liquor.  In 
other  wprd.s',  beer,  just  as  hop  beer,  or 
root  beer,  is  made  to  drink.  Al.so,  they 
are  as  “husy  as  bees.”  as  they  «‘ontiu-„-. 
iiall.v  keep  rising  and  falling  in  the  liquid' 
in  Avhich  they  are  kept.  As  to  the  cura¬ 
tive  poAver  of  this  drink  or  the  medicinal 
properties  Avhich  it  may  contain,  I  doubt 
if  they  are  much  different  from  any  other 
beer.  .T.  E.  French. 

Maine. 


4 

The  Swartz  Home  Lighting  Plant  eliminates  all  fire  risk 

due  to  open  flame,  explosion,  etc.  Provides  ample  and  uniform  electric 
light  for  house,  barn,  roads  and  paths,  assuring  safety  and  comfort. 

Compact,  convenient,  dependable.  Equipped  with  Edison  Batteries 
pclusively,  ensuring  dependable  service.  Request  Booklet  RA,  describ¬ 
ing  patented  Swartz  Advantages. 

A  wartime  essential  “There's  a  SWARTZ  plant  \ . "uVthrsVutlndMVnVoV^^ 

1  •  tor  every  need  I 

because  it  conserves  ■  swartz  Electric  co. 

labor  by  operating  Tljy^||  |TTT*  !  .  ,  1"-'- 

^  I  *  Send  me  your  Bookl,et  KA,  describing  and 

miany  utilities  elec-  ^  illustrating  Swartz  Home  Lighting  Plants. 

trically.  Soon  saves  ELECTRIC  CO.  j 

its  own  moderate  SPEEDWAY,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  •  . * 

,  Oldest  Exclusive  Makers  of  Electric  Light  *  ToAvn . R.F.D . . 

^OSl.  Plauits  for  Country  Homes  ! 

I  County  .  State .  .• 


If  you  have  a  gas  engine,  check  here 
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Use  More  Plant  Food 


•  It  is  good  economy  to  buy  less  low  grade 
and  more  high  grade  fertilizer.  It  has  been 
proven  that  the  larger  amounts  of  plant  food 
bring  the  best  results.  You  get  more  plant  food 
to  the  ton  and  have  less  freight  to  pay. 

Farm  crops  are  sure  to  bring  good  prices 
this  year,  but  every  dollar  invested  in  fertilizer 
should  be  made  to  go  as  far  as  possible. 

A.  A.  C.  Fertilizers  economize  labor.  They 
produce  big  crops  and  decrease  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

If  we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  we  want  one.  Write  us  for 
our  nearest  agent’s  address  or  ask  for  an  agency  yourself. 

The  Company  maintains  an  Agricultural  Service  Bureau 
conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  for  many  years  Director 
of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Experiment  Station,  whose 
Crop  Bulletins,  services  and  advice  are  free  to  all  farmers. 

USE  THIS  COUPON 


Send  me  “How  to  Make  Money  with  Fertilizers.”  I  expect  to 

use . tons  of  fertilizer  this  season.  '*■ 

My  Name . . . 

My  Post  Office  Address . 

My  County . . . . . '......State . . 

My  Crops  for  1918 . 1 . : . .1 . 


T'”’ American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W$  serve  our  trade  from  60  points. 


Sent  on  Trial 
Cream 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  in  Use  f.feriTS.”': 

vestigrating:  our  wonderful  oiTer;  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  ekim- 
ming  Bcparator  only  $17.95.  Skims  ^rarm  or  cold 
milk  closely. Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced, 
large  capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  You.  Besides  wonderfully  low 
prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  our — 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  largo  or  small,  or  if  you  have  separator  of  any  make  to  exchange,  do  not 
fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,  sent  free  on  request,  is  a  most 
complete,  clalmrate  and  interesting  book  on  cream  separators.  Waatarn  ordera  filled  from 
Weatern  pointai  Write  today  lor  catalog  and  see  our  big  money  saving  proposition, 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


sGpt  It  Fr*omj 
Factory  i 
Direct  t 


HORSE-HtCH,  BULL- 

STRONG,  PlG-TiCHT. 

Made  Of  Open  II"arth  wire 
Lcavlly  galvanlEod— a  strong 
durable,  long-lasting,  rust-re- 
Blstlng  fence,  bolddlrcct  toihe 
Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here’s  a  few  of  our  big  values 
Inch  Hog  Bence  -  21  a  rod 
47-lneh  Barm  Fence-  311.0  a  rod 
48-inch  Poultry  Bence-34Ko  a  rod 
Special  Pricoa  on  Calv.  Barbod  Wire 

I  Our  big  Catalog  of  fence  values  shows  lOO  styles 
and  heights  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  I,awn  Fence  at 
reduced  money-saving  prices.  It’s  free.  Write  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  Muncie,  Ind. 


Do  you  want  a  farm  where  largest  profits  are 
made?  The  South’s  great  variety  of  crops 
and  wonderfully  productive  cliniiito  ninUo  It  tlie 
most  in-ofltable  farm  section  of  America.  It  Is 
the  iilin.'e  for  the  lowest  cost  meat  production 
and  dairy  farming.  It  grows  the  largest  variety 
of  forage  crops.  Good  lands,  in  good  localities, 
as  low  as  ?15  to  $25  an  acre.  Let  us  sliow  you 
locations  tliut  will  give  tlie  highest  profits.  M. 
V.  ItlCIIAltDS,  Goniniissioner,  Itooin  87,  South¬ 
ern  Ifiiilway  System,  Wnsliington,  I).  C. 

HayeforSaleSix(6)  Farms 


[E  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint, 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  thtj  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  In  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  nil  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FRFB  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Beady  Uized  Paint  House  In  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Tour  chance  fs  In  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
husine.ss  opportunities  offer  you  indciiendence. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  $30  an  acre;  Irrigated  lands 
$35  to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $2,000  loan  In 
improvements,  or  read.v-inade  farms.  Loan  of 
livestock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty  cents 
an  acre;  no  taxes  on  Improvements,  personal 
property  or  livesfock.  Good  markets,  cluirchos, 
siliools,  roads,  teleidiones.  Excellent  climate — 
croiiK  and  livestock  jirove  It.  Special  homeseek- 
ers’  fare  eerf Ificates.  Write  for  free  booklets. 
.Mian  Cameron,  General  Superintendent  Land 
Rraneli,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  519  Ninth 
.'Vveniie,  Calgary,  Alberta. 


RAISE  TWO  CROPS 

each  year  on  same  land.  Finest  truck,  poultry 
and  general  farm  lands  any  where.  Also  water 
front  farms.  Direct  connections  to  best  mark¬ 
ets.  I, and  level  jind  free  from  stone.  Addre.ss 

F1GG8  &  11C1VIK8,  Box  302R,  Salisbury,  Md, 


The  Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc.  c?a”fo’^‘*go''o’d 

farms  and  otlier  country  real  estate  everywliere  in  New 
York  State.  I’ersonally  inspected  iiroperties.  Careful 
rtcBcriptioMS.  Right  prices.,  ,  CENTRAL  OFFK'E  '  AT 
■ONEIDA,  N-’Y,,  other  olHcds  tbrougfhoaC  the  State.' 


Soil  Fertility  Notes 


What  Lime  Shall  I  Buy? 

Part  III. 

M.\rl. — Marl  is  a  somewhat  indefinitp 
term  applied  in  different  localities  to 
widely  flifferent  materials.  It  is  not  a 
rock,  hut  a  species,  of  earth,  and  contains 
from  live  to  HO  j»er  cent  t»f  calcium  car¬ 
bonate.  Owinp  to  this  extreme  variation, 
it  would  be  well  for  one  to  purchase  it 
only  on  a  guaranteed  analysis.  .\11  of 
that  which  I  have  seen  offered  for  sale 
was  a  very  finely  powdered  article.  That 
carrying  an  analysis  of  fK)  per  cent  cal¬ 
cium  carbonate  should  be  purchased  for 
about  the  same  price  as  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  which  in  ph.vsical  condition  it  re¬ 
sembles. 

V  ooi)  Ashes. — T’^nleached  hardwood 
ashes  will  aiwilyze  from  HO  per  cent  to  35 
I»er  cent  of  lime  in  the  carbonate  form, 
about  two  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and 
about  five  jier  cent  to  six  per  cent  of  ])ot- 
ash.  Good  unleaclied  hardwood  ashes 
never  failed  to  give  excellent  results. 
They  c-ontain  a  form  of  lime  and  potash 
so  compounded  b.v  nature  that  they  seem 
to  be  just  about  right  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  clover.  Unfortunately,  such 
ashes  arc  very  hard  to  get.  In  fact,  those 
offered  for  .sale  in  carload  lots  very  sel¬ 
dom  analyze  more  than  lyj  per  cent  pot¬ 
ash  and  about  30  per  cent  lime,  and  in 
most  cases  the  ashes  are  damp  and  heavy. 
I’rice  is  about  .^10  or  .$11  jier  ton  f.  o.  b. 
our  local  stations  in  Southern  Central 
New  York,  In  almost  ever.v  case  they 
have  to  he  .spread  by  hand  with  u  shovel. 

Tannery  and  Other  Factory  Waste 
I/iMES. — ^Those  situated  near  any  tan¬ 
nery  or  factory  where  lime  is  used  in 
large  quantities  and  afterwards  dumped 
out  as  waste  can  get  it  for  the  uskiug. 
I'liis  is  usually  dumped  out  in  a  paste¬ 
like  condition,  and  niii.st  necessarily  lie 
a  long  time  to  become  dry  enough  to 
sjiread.  At  best  it  is  never  in  u  very  fine 
condition,  hut  to  those  living  near  such 
factories  it  can  he  supplied  'lU  large  quan¬ 
tities  and  will  usually  do  tlie  work  ex¬ 
pected  of  it.  'Some  factories  install  a 
drying  plant  to  dry  this  lime  refuse,  after 
which  it  is  sold  to  farmers.  In  this  con¬ 
dition  it  c;in  he  readily  .sjirend  with  a 
shovel  ?  I  am  fortunate  imough  to  live 
lU'.ir  a  very  large  tannery,  which  use.s 
dail.v  about  10  tons  of  hydratt'd  lime. 
This  particular  plant  has  a  large  drier 
through  which  this  lime  refn.se  is  run, 
and  it  is  then  sold  to  farmers  for  ,$l  per 
load.  In  niy  case  I  haul  about  3,500 
pomids  to  a  load.  This  particular  lime, 
while  being  ipiite  high  in  calcium  carbon¬ 
ate,  also  contains  some  nitrogen  and  sul¬ 
phur,  and  a  little  of  other  chemicals. 
When  applied  at  the  rate  of  .8,500  iionnds 
per  .acre  it  gives  fine  results.  However, 
the  lime  refuse  from  certain  d.vc  'works 
and  gashouses  and  the  like  sometimes  con¬ 
tains  injurious  chemicals  and  should,  be¬ 
fore  being  used  by  the  farmer,  he  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  chemical  analysis  to  determine 
if  such  he  the  case. 

I  low  AM)  When  to  Apply  Lime. — To 
get  the  best  results  for  the  money  and 
labor  expended,  lime  should  be  applied 
after  the  ground  is  plowed  and  before 
the  ground  is  harrowed.  Apjilying  it 
then,  owing  to  the  roughue.ss  of  the 
ground,  one  gets  a  portion  in  shallow 
and  a  portion  in  deep,  or,  in  other  words, 
it  is  then  in  a  position  to  be  more  tlux’- 
oughly  incorporated  throughout  the  .soil. 

I  prefer  to  barrow  immediately  after 
sowing,  for  if  the  lime  is  left  scattered 
upon  the  surface  subject  to  rains,  such 
rains  will  have  a  tendency  to  i)ud(llo  this 
fine  lime  to  a  certain  extent,  when,  ujion 
becoming  dry,  it  will  be  caked  and  cement 
like,  a  condition  which  should  be  avoided 
if  possible.  A  small  point,  hut  an  im¬ 
portant  one.  Tho.se  having  a  large  acre¬ 
age  to  apply  should  have  a  lime  sower, 
and  it  will  pay  to  purchase  only  those 
forms  of  lime  which  can  be  applied  with 
a  sower.  As  before  noted,  applying  lime, 
at  best,  is  a  hard  and  disagreeable  job, 
and  any  labor-saving  machinery  used  will 
be  a  paying  proposition.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest,  however,  that  no  form  of  lime  he 
sown  with  a  grain  drill,  as  it  is  almo.st 
sure  to  spoil  a  drill  in  u  very  short  time. 
Drills  cost  about  three  times  as  much  as 
lime  sowers.  Besides,  there  are  only  a 


few  makes  of  drills  that  will  sow  enough. 
Then,  too.  large  amounts  of  lime  should 
never  bo  sown  in  direct  contact  with 
grain.  But  the  most  important  objection 
is  that  when  sown  at  one  ojieratiou  with 
grain  the  lime  is  not  tlioroughly  incor¬ 
porated  thronghont  the  soil.  Do  ■not  sow 
lime  on  top  of  new  .seeding  or  grass 
grounds,  neither  jilow  it  under.  It  will 
do  a  little  good  in  «‘itlier  case,  but  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  will  not  pay  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  incurred. 

Where  to  Sow  Llme.— If  Mark  Twain 
were  to  answer  this  question  he  would 
probably  say  “On  the  ground.”  Yes,  of 
course.  But  to  tlio.se  just  beginning  the 
use  of  lime,  or  for  those  of  limited  means, 
I  Avould  advise  its  u.se  for  the  direct  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  clovers  and  Alfalfa  only,  as 
here  one  is  almost  sure  to  get  quick  and 
noticeable  results.  An  excellent  time, 
when  seeding  to  clovers  with  oats,  'wheat, 
or  rye,  is  to  sow  the  lime  and  work  it 
into  the  soil  just  previous  to  the  sowing 
of  these  grains,  especially  in  the  case  of 
wheat,  as  lime  is  very  beneficial  to  this 
croi).  In  my  case  I  i)low  sod  in  Fall  for 
beans  (beans  need  lime),  applying  3,000 
pounds  of  pulverized  limestone  per  acre, 
the  first  thing  in  the  Spring  as  soon  as 
the  soil  is  workable,  which  is  usually  in 
April ;  harrow  thoroughly  until  about 
.Tune  1;  plant  beans  from  about  June  1 
to  G.  After  harvesting  beans  this  field  i.s 
lightly  top-dressed  with  maniu’e,  and  is 
again  thorouglily  harrowed  and  wheat 
sown  from  about  September  20  to  Oc¬ 
tober  5  (note  that  I  do  not  plow  this 
ground),  and  then  sow  my  grass  seed  the 
following  Si)i’ing,  This  allows  the  lime¬ 
stone  which  was  sown  the  previous  Spring 
to  have  nicely  sweetened  the  soil,  making 
conditions  jmst  ideal  for  the  growing  of 
clover,  which  is  sure  to  be  there,  and  in  a 
way  to  make  you  .smile. 

SrM.MARV.  1.  To  those  skeptical  toward 
lime,  and  e.si)eciully  those  towar<(  any  one 
or  more  forms  of  lime,  I  would  first  ask 
that  they  lay  aside  their  doubts  and  give 
lime  a  trial,  using  that  form  which  can 
l)e  placed  on  their  farm  .at  tlie  least  po.s- 
sible  expense,  ahva.vs  'iMUiring  in  mind 
that  in  every  case  the  article  must  be  in  a 
fine  iiowderetl  oiidition  when  applied  to 
the  soil, 

2.  To  order  in  carlo.ad  lo.ats  and  in 
hulk  if  possible,  To  aci.’oniiilish  this  it 
may  be  necessary  to  a.sk  your  neighbors 
to  join  you. 

3.  In  case  of  burned  limestone,  to  have 
it  thoroughly  .slaked  «nd  in  a  fine  and  di  i/ 
state  at  the  time  of  apjdying. 

4.  To  iap|)ly  all  forms  of  lime  after  the 
ground  is  plowed  and  before  harrowing. 

5.  Use  not  less  than  I.GOO  pounds  of 
any  form  jier  acre. 

G.  Remember  that  lime  does  not  take 
the  j)Iace  of  manure  or  fertilizer,  but 
will  -work  wonders  in  connection  -with  it. 
Tliis  does  not  mean  to  mix  lime  with 
mamire  or  fertilizer.  Xever  mix  lime 
with  manure  or  nitrogenous  fertilizer;  if 
you  do,  a  clieinic.al  action  .sets  in  at  once 
to  liberate  the  uiti’ogen,  and  that  valu¬ 
able  plaut  food  is  lost.  They  must  he  aj)- 
plied  Bejiarately. 

7.  Remember  the  price  as  I  giv’e  it  per 
the  calcium  oxide  unit,  which  may  help 
you  to  decide  what  form  to  use  ,  i.  c., 
ground  limestone  will  co.st  about 
cents  per  one  per  cent  calcium  oxide  con¬ 
tent.  Burned  limestone  ivill  co.st  about 
2%  cents  jier  one  per  cent  calcium  oxide. 
Hydrated  lime  will  co.st  about  10  cents 
per  one  per  cent  calcium  oxide  content. 
The  above  prices  are  wholesale,  f.  o.  b.  at 
plants,  and  m.ay  range  a  hit  higher  at  tlie 
present  war  jirices.  There  are  those  who 
have  tried  lime  and  failed  to  see  any 
beuefit  tlierefrom,  and  directly  became 
disgust ('d  with  lime.  Ninety-nine  times 
out  of  a  'hundred  this  failure  is  not  due 
to  lime,  as  there  are  many  other  causes, 
such  as  coar.sely  ground  limestone  or 
poorly  slaked  or  salvy  and  lumiiy  burned 
lime.  Then,  too,  i)0(>r  and  insiiflieicnt  till- 
atje  and  very  dry  seasons  will  cause  fiiil- 
ure.  Also  lime  and  nothing  else  is  bften 
applied  to  very  poor,  depleted  soil.,  and 
too  great  expectations  are  looked  for. 

9,  Lime  helps  tho.se  who  help  them¬ 
selves.  ...  F,  J.  HICKEY. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


Other  advertisements  on  page  267 


Miscellaneous 


roj{  SAI,E — Case  10-20  tractor;  used  as  a  dcin- 
oiistrator;  guaranteed  to  be  as  good  as  new; 
having  no  use  for  same  will  sell  at  price, 
$700.  PERRY  MESSINGER,  Sodus,  X.  Y. 


WANTED— .Second-hand  ensilage  cutter  in  good 
running  condition.  (TI.VS.  P.  RIfOWX,  Can- 
astota,  N.  Y. 


I'OR  S.tEE — 14  C’andee  colony  bro(slers,  pur¬ 
chased  lOl.'j;  unsatisfactory  with  me  after 
two  weeks’  use;  If  any  other  poultrynian  can 
use  them,  best  offer  takes  them.  AV.M.  l.ONG- 
sritEET,  Trenton,  X.  J. 


M.VMMOTH  incubators  for  sale;  Rnckeye,  000, 
$40;  1917  Newtown.  1,800.  .$200;  Candee.  S.Otlo, 
$200:  4,800,  $.'120;  0,000,  $400.  Crated,  E.  ().  R. 
.TI  STA  POT'l/rRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N,  Y. 


FOR  SAFE — Oliver  chill  reversible  i)Iow;  onl.v 
used  for  ten  acres;  $00.  AX8EEY  I.EWIS, 
Marlon  Center,  Pa. 


■WANTED — 2  cars  Alfalfa  hay;  must  be  second 
cutting  No.  1  (luality,  delivered  at  Dei)osit  by 
March  1st.  E.  W.  KNOELLER,  Deposit, 
Rrooine  Co.,  N.  Y, 


GRIST  MILE  machiner.v  for  sale  at  Rifton,  I'l- 
ster  County,  N.  Y.  Bargain  prices  to  close 
estate.  One  9x30x0  Case  Feed  Mill,  No.  200.  $170; 
four  9xl.")x4  Case  Flour  Mills,  $,'1.")0:  one  Monitor 
Flour  Packer.  $."0;  one  Corn  Cracker,  Sullivan, 
.$.30;  one  Buckwheat  Cleaner,  ITuntley,  .$00;  one 
Eureka  No.  1  Rye  Cleaner,  .$l."i:  one  Monitor 
No.  3  Corn  Sheller,  T’nion  Iron  Works,  $.'!0;  one 
Corn  Cleaner  and  Scourer,  No.  3,  Case,  $3.");  one 
Aspirator  and  Purifier,  No.  1,  Case,  $.")0;  three 
round  reels,  .$40;  one  Coluinhus  Bolter,  48.\00- 
lnch.,'Case,  .$00;  one  lilonitor  Receiving  Sei)n- 
rator.  No.  3,  Huntley,  $70;  one  Combination 
Bench  Saw.  14-inch,  and  .Jointer,  .$<’>.":  one 
Pinner  and  Matcher,  24-inch,  .$2.")0;  lot  of  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Hangers,  Pulleys  and  Belting.  Apply,  Es¬ 
tate  of  J.  W.  DI.MICK,  120  Broadway,  .N.  Y. 
City. 


FOR  S.M.E — .3t>0-egg  Cyphers  Buffalo  Imuibator 
$20;  2  ('ornell  Gasoline  Brooder  Heaters  $7 
each;  all  in  running  order.  GRCHARDDAI.E 
FAR.M,  f^astlle,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


■WH.E  exchange  good  breeding  pen  of  M'hite 
Crested  Black  Polish  fowls  for  good  standard 
typewriter  in  good  repair  (visible).  GI.KN- 
WOOD  FAR.M,  Randall,  N.  Y. 


The  School  Law;  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Hitchings 
((’(intiiuiod  from  page  2.39) 

Ono  of  tlio  maker.s  of  thi.s  famous  school 
liiw  was  SO  patriotic,  so  lo.val  to  the 
country  which  gave  him  birth,  to  the 
State  in  wliich  he  holds  an  honorable  of- 
hce,  that  he  places  his  12-year-old  child  in 
a  foreign  country  to  be  etlucated.  in  xvhich 
in  education,  sanitation  and  morality  it 
is  far  below  the  normal  level,  a  country  in 
which  the  statistics  show  that  more  than 
twenty-nine  iter  cent  are  illiterate. 

The  defender  of  this  now  famous  school 
law,  over  which  the  State  Hoard  of  Edu¬ 
cation  will  in  the  near  future  hold  a  post¬ 
mortem  by  the  advice^  of  the  people  and 
the  consent  of  the  la'gislaturc,  asks  ns  to 
wait  and  give  it  a  fair  trial,  to  keep  this 
.six  months’  kicking  Missouri  mule  for 
another  six  month.s,  and  po.ssibly  it  , will 
cease  its  kicking  aiul  he  submissive. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  p.  ttller. 
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10-20  KEROSENE  BT  EL  'rR.VCTOK;  14-inch  2 
lx>ttoin  Case  power  lift  plow;  ligtit  draft 
liarrow,  spring  toolli,  live  s<‘etion;  used  little. 
BENJAMIN  WH.I.IA.MS,  Hushford,  N.  Y. 


S.tlV  MH.I.. —  (Kriek.  Eclipse  No.  01)  and  gaso¬ 
line  engines  (various  sizes).  Iminirc  TR.VCY, 
CH.tPMAN  &  TRACY,  Attorneys,  .Syraetise, 
N.  Y. 


IV.VNTED — Seeond-hamled  tractor  attacliment 

for  Ford.  C.  It.  BASHORE,  Bethel,  I’a. 
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The  No.  . 

to  8  gallons  of  lifiuid  por  minute  at  a  pro.sMure  of  176  lbs.  It  comes 
complete  with  lOO  gallon  tank.  CO  ft.  of  hone.  4  nozzlen.  2>3  HI* 
lieavi  Duti  Ganollne  Engine  with  battery  Ignition.  It  is  the  mont 
remarkable  value  ever  placed  on  the  market.  It  given  you  a  regular 
mint  and  notantream.  Itpcnetrates  to  all  parts  of  the  tree,  special 
nttachmentH  can  be  had  for  spraying  potatoes.  Catalog  free  for 
tho  asking.  Huy  now  when  you  can  get  deliveries,  shipments  are 
slow,  place  your  order  to-day. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  GO..  202  Fulton  Sirett,  New  York  City 


GARDEN  TOOLS  '  J 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  qiicstions: 
How  can  1  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  liow  can  tho  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  homo  table  wit,h  least  labor? 

TOnKT  A  n  Combined  Hill 
IKUJS  and  Drill  Seeder 


solves  tho  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools— 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.  .better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  it  and  do  a  day’s  hand¬ 
work  in  60 
111  i  iiutos. 


Batembn  M’f ’gCo„  Box  ^C.  .Grenlochi  N. J. 


Harrysbourg  Colony  Hover 

Only  successful  Blue  Flame  Oil  Burning  Hover  on  the  market 


Burner  constructed  of  lieavy 
metal  and  absolutely  wickless. 
Burn.s  with  beautiful  Bine 
Flame  continually  through 
season  without  cleaning, 
o  aslies,  no  smoke,  no  soot. 
I’erfect  heat  regulation  in  cold  or  mild  weather. 
Burns  40  to  6o  hours  on  six  quarts  of  oil. 


Made  in  two  sizes;  50-inch  Canopy  with  cap¬ 
acity  100  to  600  chicks,  and  40-inch  Canopy 
with  capacity  100  to  300.  Thirty-Day  Guarantee. 


Ghango  your  Coal  Stove  into  a  perfect  Oil 
Burner.  We  furnish  Burner  and  all  connec¬ 
tions  for  any  Coal  Brooder.  Write  lor  Cataloyiie. 


Harrysbourg  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  oufkTk.'iJ.y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

ed  by  trap  nests  for  winter  laying.  Chicks,  $20  per 
100.  Eggs  for  hateliing.  Send  for  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue.  WINSOR  FARM,  Acushnet  Station,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

WE  ACCEPT  OR1NEK8  FOR 

HATCHING  EGGS  and  BABY  CHICKS 

Breeds:  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Our  Motto;  ‘'High  class  product  at  a  reanonable  price,” 

Write  or  call — Poultry  Department 

BARON  DE  HIRSCH  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  n'ewjersIy 

Whif  A  RapIfA  (Pishel.)  Cockerels,  83  toS5; 
Chicks,. 880  A.  ScoFiELp,  (Jrkkn  Haven,  N.y’ 
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Steam-Cooked 


by  an  Exclusive  Process 


THE  H-O  CO.,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Members  U.  .8.  Food  Administration, 


John  J.  Campbell,  Eaitern  Sales  Agt.,  Hartford.  Conn. 


Barron’sS.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

All  breeders  two  and  tliieo  years  old  and  pure  Jiai- 
ron  tylood  and  selected  luyer.s.  Send  for  catalogue. 
ClilckH,  81K  per  hundred.  Eggs  for  hateliiii". 
Winsor  Farm,  Acushnet  Stalion,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


EGGS  and  CHICKS  from  May’s  Utility  Bred 

S,  ('.  Wliito  Leghorn.  Circular  Free. 

ItO.SS  <x.  3IAY,  .  Soudersburg,  Fa. 


RownJ  Dn/tiro  A  few  fine  cockerels  from  trap- 
DdllCll  IxOLKS  nested  hens — noted  winter 
■  ■  -  layers.  Also  hatching  e  g  g  s. 

J.  F.  Francais,  Westhamptun  Beach,  N.  Y. 


Light  Brahmas-THE  WAR  BREED 

The  government  wants  meat  and  one  can  get 
it  as  well  as  eggs  from  onr  Brahmas.  They 
weigh,  lay  and  pay.  Chicks,  888  per  100. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  onr  catalognu. 

WIN60R  FARM,  Acushnet  Stallan,  New  BodforU,  Mass. 


STORY’S  FARM  RECORD 

The  Business  Farmers*  Accounting  Systeni 

Rejmrate  itemized  aoconnts  with  liihor  costs  requiring  a  minimum  of  tinio 
and  ]al)or.  .Specially  adapted  for  all  farmers  who  inust  make  “roturns”  under 
the  Income  Tax  Law.  Compri.scs  a  system  of  iiitcrchsngcablo  8nhje<‘t 
Heading  Cards  carried  on  slide  I'ules  adapted  to  move  over  tlie  surface'  of 
iiiterehangeahle  ri'cord  sheets.  Over  75  dllterent  titles  allows  tho  Record  to 
be  luted  up  to  keep  accounts  for  any  typo  of  farm  operations. 

A  Knowledge  of  Bookkeeping  is  not  Necessary 

TIio  employees  time  sheets  may  save  yon  from  overpaying  your  hired 
lielp  wlien  settling  uj)  in  a  linrry.  Itight  now  Is  a  good  time  to  start  your 
accounts  for  tlie  ensuing  year.  Semi  for  Illustrated  folder  “Farm  Ac¬ 
counting  SUnpUfted.'’ 

L.  L.  STORY,  East  Fairfield,  Vermont 


YOU  need  “The  Jamesway”  to  show  you 
how  to  cut  your  barn  work  in  half;  how 
to  save  feed;  how  to  force  your  cows  to  give  more 
milk;  how  to  keep  your  cows  healthy  and  comfort¬ 
able — to  help  you  get  out  of  dairying  all  the  profit 
there  should  be  for  you  in  1918  and  future  years. 

Increased  demand  for  milk  and  butter  fat — and 
“The  Jamesway”  to  show  you  howto  make  your 
barn  abetterworkshop, mean  that  1918should — can 
bring  you  more  money  than  you  ever  made  before. 

Cl  Sanitary  Barn 
iJnnClD  Equipment 

increases  the  milk  yield  to  such  an  extent  that  it  soon  pays  for  itself.  Don’t  worry 
about  the  shortage  of  help.  You  will  require  less  help  in  a  JAMES  equipped  ^ 
barn — the  work  is  done  more  easily  and  in  less  time.  ^ 

James  Drinking  Cupscause  the  milk  checks  to  jump  to  bigger  size  in  a  day  ^ 
or  two — and  they  stay  bigger.  James  Carriers  are  wonderful  labor-savers.  ^ 
Stalls,  Stanchions  and  Pens  make  a  sanitary  barn  that  is  easy  to  work 
in,  save  time  and  feed,  and  that  keeps  the  cows  healthier.  w  Jame* 

The  JAMES  orgranizatlon  makes  aspeclalty  of  barns  an<3  nothlngrelse.  Expert  ♦  Mfg.Co. 
barn  deslffners  are  at  your  service.  The  Jamesway” — copy  of  which  will  be  FGSOCaneSt. 

sent  free— represents  the  combined  skill  and  experience  of  men  who  knoro  ^  FLAtkiiuoD  Wi*. 
barns,  equipment,  and  every  problem  of  tho  dairyman.  Write  for  it  at  once. 

I  have.... cows. 

JAMES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  V  J  am  interested  in 
FG30  Cane  SU  Ft.  Atkinson.  Wis.  fi  ^  the  items  checked: 

I  i  \  £>  Fill  Out  Coupon  4  ment  of  the  Dairy  Barn 

and  Mail  ^  . 

Today  Handlinu  tho  M  anure . 

▼  ^  Savingr  Burn  Work . 

^Bigger  Milk  Yields . 

Name . . 

P.O . .  . 

R.  R.  Station . 

E.  ..  .............. .. ....State.. 


ESmilE^COCKERELS 

from  tho  hlffhest  pediprroed  Barron  hens  In  America.  ^ 
I’fdigroes  of  pen.s  fus  follows  : 

Vt'd.  of  Hon.  6lro.’  Dam,  tl.ns’  Duma 

PKN  No.  to  2Na  ‘JNntogk'J  275  lo27S 

I’KN  No.  •-’....275  to  277  2S1  to2N!»  272  to  2H3 

PK.N  No.  a _ 271ta2TI  2N0  to  2H3  272  to  2H3 

COCKKIiELS  in  nil  ixuih  vvitli  pefligroo  a.,  follow.s : 
Dams'  llorords:  276  to  2n3  Sires’  Duiiis:  2N3 

We  havoa  letter  from  Mr.  Tom  Barrou  utatlng  that 
tliiH  i.s  tlie  largest  and  best  coiisignineiitof  birds  ever 
shipped  by  Iiim  to  any  one  in  America.  Wo  will  mail 
reproduction  of  tliis  letter,  together  witli  priis's  of 
cockerels  and  eggs,  upon  request.  Also  Wliito  Wyan¬ 
dotte  pulletsand  cockerels  from  liishighestpedigreed 
stock,  the  DELAWaKE  ecu  EAKU, Milford,  Deliinsre. 


—  "Eglantine"  Cockerels,  $5  — 

The  best  bred-to-lay  White  Leghorns  ever 
produced.  Same  strain  as  “Lady  Eglantine,” 
314  eggs  in  one  year,  and  “Queen  Caroline,” 
^18  eggs.  Queen  Mary,”  706  eggs,  “Queen 
Beth,”  665  eggs  in  three  years, 
liglaiitine  cockerels  will  greatly  increase  the  yieUI  of 
yourllock.  Your  State  Kxp,  Station  knows  of  our  work. 
Interesting  folder  free.  Write 

EGLANTINE  FARMS 
Box  K  Greensboro,  Maryland 


Hatching  Eggs  Kx'  p 

White  Leghorns.  They  m  e  mated  both  for  Prolific 
laying  and  Vigor.  We  c.'iii  supply  in  any  quantity 
nt  reasonable  prices.  WEWl  ?P0  FARM,  Midvale,  N.  J. 

BRED  TO  LAY^  “Regal”  W.  Wyandoltes,  chicks  25c 
SELEQED  BREEDERS  ^  Barred  P.  Rocks  “  20c 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopow.il  Jet.,  N.Y. 

Gilbert  Farm  School 

day-old  chick.s,  custom  hatching.  Georgetown,  «; 


Trap  Nest 
Records 


have  had  printed 
on  cardboard  ll%x7 
neat  and  complete  trap- 
n  e  s  t  record.  Printed 
both  sides — 25  each  side. 
Will  send  12  for  10c, 

W.  F.W.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


HELP  WIN  THE  WAR 

with  Pork  and  Wool.  "We  will  lend  money  to 
Farmers  in  New  York  State  to  purchase  Sheep 
and  Swine.  Special  loans  to  Boys  and  Girls. 
Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

PATRIOTIC  FARMERS  FUND 

MARC  W.  COLE.  Secretary  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


BUCK’S  Barred  Rocks  tUlHd 

rti 

PEN  No.  1,  bred  and  owned  by  us  won  third  annual  variety  sweepstakes,  and  was  first 
in  their  class;  also  hens  No.  17  and  19  finished  fifth  and  sixth,  against  1,000  com¬ 
petitors,  being  the  two  high  Barred  Rock  birds,  laying  272  and  278  eggs  respectively. 

Hatching  Eggs  from  sisters  to  these  birds  .  .  $4.00  per  15;  $20.00  per  100 
Hatching  Eggs  from  yearlings,  same  strain  .  $3.00  per  15;  $15.00  per  100 

GARRET  W.  BUCK,  Colts  Neck,  N.  J. 
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'Che  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  IG,  10 is 


PARK  &  TILFORD 

beg  to  announce  that  the  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS  of  48,000  EGG 
CAPACITY  will  be  fully  operated  during  the  Hatching  Season  at  their 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

LAKEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks,  and  the 
demand  is  so  great  that  orders  must  be  placed  at  once  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  guarantee  deliveries. 

Our  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Breeder*  will  weigh  four  pounds  and  upwards.  These 
birds  are  bred  to  produce  Large,  Marketable  White  Eggs,  the  entire  supply  of  which  is 
sold  by  PARK  &  TILFORD’S  STORES  in  New  York. 

Correspondence  solicited  and  visitors  are  cordially  invited 
Send  today  for  booklet  and  price  list 

LAURELTON  FARMS,  Box  R,  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Chicks 

Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated  farm  raised  birds,  selected 
for  their  imolific  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  We  can  supjdy  eggs  in  any  quantity, 
in  season,  from  our  matings  of 

Single  Comb  While  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks,  Day-Old  Chicks 

We  can  sui)ply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  J’li/mouth  Pocks  and  8.  C. 
White  Ijcyhorns;  Day-Old  Ducklings  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

Write  for  Price  List  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS-EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes 


Oibsoii  bab^  chicks  ai-e  vigorovis  and  livable,  from  trnpnestcd  farm  range,  heavy  laying 

at  .  _ 

lecd  eighty  per  cent  fertile. 


_  ig' 

duck''.  hca<rod  by  males  fi-om  the  flocks  producing  'the  highest  scorinq  pens  at  the 


q  . 

international  laying  contest.  Hatching  Eggs  from  the  same  maungg  guaran¬ 
teed  eighty  per  cent  fertile.  Ctihson  breeders  are  large,  vigorous  and  will  make 
,vi>nr  flock  more  jtroductlve  and  prolltahlo.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
(older  free,  write  for  it  NOW. 


G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms.  Box  1 OO.  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


Eggs  for  Hatching 

SA  UfUITC  I  rPFlADHC  Tom  Barron  Strain 
.b.nnilL  LtUilUKIId  $7.50  per  hundred 

SPECKLED.  RED  AND  LIGHT  SUSSEX  »10  per 
FROM  IMPORTED  STOCK  hundred 
Red  Jacket  Poultry  Farm,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

C.si.l.UfkilAl  Anhnrno  200-EGQ  STRAIN  EGOS,  CHICKS 

r  ernS  W  n  It6  Lcgnorns  pullets,  hens,  breeoing  MRUS 

Satlsf:ictlon  or  money  back.  iO-page  catalog  free. 
PniiHruQiinnlleo  imd  equipment.  Kverything 
rOUITry  uUppilBS  from  leghands to  Incubators. 
Free  catalog  gives  lowest  prices  on  liundreds  of 
articles.  (iKOKdEB.  FKRK18,98S  Uiiioo,  ilraiid  Kapldi,  Mich. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

High-cia.ss  stock  bred  for  heavy  egg  production. 
Oertifieii  official  Records,  2:’)2-249-248-eggs. 
.Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  for  hutching. 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  Uutley,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

248-260-284-314-egg  strain.  4  yearling  hens  and  1 
cockerel  for  $10  Eggs,  $5  to  $15  per  15. 

E.  CLAUBK  JONES,  -  Crary ville,  N.  Y . 


ers  lit  loading  contests.  Our  Aim:— The  be.st  laying 
and  hroeding  S.  O.  W.  Ijeghorns  in  the  world.  Al.'it- 
ing  List  free.  Oak  Hill  Estate,  Uniontowii,  Ra. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Day-old  Chicks 
from  utility  stock. 
Custom  hatching. 

E.  C.  Woolver,  Richfield  Spa.,  N.  Y. 

DAY-OLD-CHIX  i‘e«HOIIN8 

A  Superior  Strain.  80  years  bred  for  eggs.  Customers  re¬ 
port  00%  average  winter  egg  yield.  180  average  foryear. 
Price  list  on  request.  MILLBROOK  FARM.  Alfred  SUtloii,  N.T. 


P 


ARADISE  Breeders  of  Heavy  Laying  Poultry.  Trap  Nested 
^iii  YDV  G  O  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

OUI.IKT  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

FARM  BUFF  PLY.  ROCKS,  200-EgK  Strain 

Day-Old  Chicks.  Hatchinir  FfTRR  and  Stock  for 

Box  B.  PARADISE.  PA. 


Sale.  Our  1918  Circular  Frci 


_ _  _ _  _  lired  from  my  heavy  I 

£  £[  S  laying  strain  of  S.  C.  \V.  LeghOmS 

A  few  good  cockerels.  Let  me  book 
Ctncl  your  orders  for  eggs  or  chicks  early. 

•  1  It  will  insure  delivery  when  desired. 

■  riir*lr’C  Mating  list  free.  C'.  M.  HIN'OK- 
^  N KCKKK,  Box  60,  Flizahetbtoirii,  I*a. 

s.  c.  w,  leghorns 

*  Stock  imported  direct 

from  Tom  Barron.  Pedigreed  eggs  from  hen*  with 
contest  records  201  to  236  eggs.  Proven  sire,  dam’s 
record,  275  eggs.  Also  otlier  hatching  egg*.  Prices 
reasonable.  Circular.  W.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallinoford,  Ct. 

n  !•  SINGLECOMB 

■Sunshine  White  Leghorns 

Eggs,  chicks  and  stock.  Trapnest  records  np  to  256. 
Circular  free.  SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM.  Ridgely,  Md. 

200,000  Chicks  redI.^leghornI! 

>  - WYANDOTTES.  MINORCAS,  Elc. 

Broilers,  $9  per  100  for  April  delivery.  Order  early. 
Pine  cat.a.  free.  Keystone  Hatchery. Dept.  23.  Richfield,  Pa. 

W  orld’s  Champion  Layers  oYr"  eVt 

FROM  ENGLAND.  BARRON  STRAIN  S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

I’en  1.  Egg  record*  from  252  to  284.  Eggs,  Day-Old 
chicks,  six  and  eight  weeks  old  i)ullets.  Oatalogna 
free.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  3.  Versailles.  Ohio 

SPECIAL  NOTI^ 

Those  purchasing  egg*  for  hatching  and  baby 
chick*  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction.' 


Mattituck  *1?^  S™ 


Eggs  and  chicks  from  selected  breeders— one  and 
two  years  old,  on  free  range— the  result  of  3  yrs. 
trap-nesting  and  selective  breeding- mated  to  cock¬ 
erels  bred  f  i-om  200  to  2.52-egg  hens  and  200  to  288-egg 
cocks.  We  have  1,8  lO  hens  of  our  own  breeding. 
"We  positively  do  not  sell  any  eggs  or  chicks  which  are  not 
produced  by  our  own  stock  on  our  own  farm.”  Pircuiur. 

Arthur  H.  Penny,  Box  Y.  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


Day-old 
Chicks  of 


HOFFS  “Vitality” 

S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS  andRHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

The  best  that  29  years  of  practical  experience  in 
breeding  and  incubation  can  produce.  Bied  for 
heavy  egg  production,  quick  maturing,  strong 
stamina  and  vitality.  N<>W  is  the  time  to  hook 
your  orde  •  for  Pi  operly  Hatched,  Healthy,  Vigor¬ 
ous  Day-old  Chicks.  Also  Eggs  for  Hatcliiiig.  In¬ 
teresting  and  Illustrated  Chick  booklet  free. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  lock  Box  No.  115,  Neshanic,  N.  J. 

SingleCombWhiteLeghorns^X 

YOUNa  AND  EJARRON  STRAINS,  WITH  ECO 
RECORDS  UP  TO  274  EOCS  IN  ONE  YEAR. 

3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Inoculated  and  free 
from  lice,  the  finest  lot  I  ever  owned.  Now  booking  or- 
dci's  for  Baby  Chicks.  March  and  April  delivery.  Cnpn- 
citv,  10  to  12,000  weekly.  Kggs  for  batching  now  ready  In 
any  quantity.  Order  well  In  advance  this  year  as  demand 
will  far  exceed  the  sujiply.  My  Book  ’‘Prililt  in  Poultry  Koep- 


ing  Solved,”  free  with 
F.I1UAK  BltlOGg, 


$10  orders.  Circulars  free. 

Box  76,  Fleasaiit  Valley,  N.  T. 


EGGS  WHITE  LEGHORNS  CHICKS 


Do  you  want  the  best  for  your  foundation  stock, 
or  new  blood  for  your  flock?  Then  order  from  an 
Old  Established  Breeder.  We  are  not  a  Hatchery. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ONLY. 

Our  prices  are  as  low  as  can  consistently  be 
named  under  present  conditions. 

Spring  Water  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Stockton,  N.  J. 

ii^^^SsiTCOCKEHlLS 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Trap-nested  heavy- laying 
stiain,  $5  each, 
pfi. eggs  for  hatching 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

heavy-laying  utility  Htrain;  line  bred  for  the 
last  ten  years  for  egg  production,  late  moulting, 
size  and  vigor,  llay.old  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  for  sale.  Circular  on  request. 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Tho  PniiHrv  Farm  MANAGED  UNDER  THE  CDRNELL 
ne  rouiiry  rarm  methdds  dyer  ten  years. 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCJI1N<4  KGGS 
from  our  heavylaying  strain.  S.  C.  W  II 1  T  K 
LKGHOKNS.  Blace  your  order  at  once.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival  of  baby  chicks. 
Stonywold  Poultry  Farm,  Geueseo,  N.  Y. 

TIFFANY’^  SILVER  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN- 
I  irran  I  o  dottes.  reds,  barred  rocks,  bar- 
Sunerior  RON’S  leghorns,  pekin  and  roueh 
c  ducklings,  a  1  d  h  a  in  Poultry 
C  H  1  C-  K  S  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenlxville,  I*a. 


Baby 


Chicks  strain^  Tliompson 


cross  Barred  Rocks  @  15c.  Heavy 
utility  R.  I.  Reds  &  15c.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  Danisli 
cross,  also  English  ®  13  to  15c.  Place  orders  now  to 
insure  prompt  delivery. 

Maples  White  Leghorn  Farm,  R.F.D.,  Telford,  Pa. 


Parks’. ^IrainR  P  R  Rhlrkc  high-producing 
roIKo  OTTain  Da  la  a,  ullICKh  selected  hens.  Mated  to 

pedigreed  males  f I'om  better  than  200-egg  stock.  Cus¬ 
tom  liatching.  C-  H-  Chubb,  I.NBLESIUE  FAKHS,  Palenville,  N.Y 

RnnilRnn<ifnrq  ROCKS.  REDS.  WYANDOnES,  MINORCAS. 
UOOU  nOOSiBIS  LEGHORNS  and  others.  Big  Illustrated 
circular  free.  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Harrisonburg,  Vironia 


ror  oaie  tiful,  large 

Gook'*  strain.  $3  each.  Atso  two  light  iirahma  pu 

Uts.  Very  fine.  GEORGE  M.HALLOCK.Wadtiinotonville.N.Y. 


[Black  Orpington  Cockerels 

.  Aiso  twi)  li^it  Brahma  pul- 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  Vineland,  N.  J.,  egg-laying  contest 
is  now  in  its  second  year.  The  same  hens 
which  were  reported  last  year  are  being 
tested  for  their  two-year-old  form.  Below 
is  given  the  record  of  the  full  pullet  year, 
the  record  for  the  current  week  ending 
January  30,  and  the  full  record  for  this 
year.  Do  not  confuse  these  records  with 
the  Connecticut  figures,  for  that  is  a  pul¬ 
let  contest. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


ist  yr.  W©ek  Total 


Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

19.56 

11 

106 

Thoma*  Henry,  Pa . 

1548 

9 

166 

Otto  C.  Luhrs,  N.  J . 

1474 

18 

116 

C.  N.  Mver*,  Pa . 

1689 

42 

257 

Harry  H-  Ober,  N.  J . 

1443 

88 

254 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J. . 

1199 

9 

171 

George  C.  Ward.  Me . 

1459 

18 

169 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  I . . 

1867 

20 

132 

■WHITE  PLYMOUTH 

BOCKS 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

1635 

9 

66 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fin., Mass. 

1985 

13 

111 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

1573 

24 

60 

Victors.  Reichenbach.  Pa . 

1038 

14 

22 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1662 

24 

183 

Wilhurtlia  Poultry  Farm  K-  .1- . 

1214 

8 

92 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J.. 

1447 

0 

60 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  .1 . 

1302 

8 

245 

J.  M.  Jones.  N.  J . 

18:4 

27 

255 

•WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates.  N.Y . 

1445 

12 

171 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

1412 

14 

178 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1322 

11 

255 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 

1598 

24 

249 

Lusscroft  Farm.  N.  J . 

1761 

22 

167 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.  J . 

14^5 

18 

68 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son.  R.  1 . 

1410 

11 

63 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1460 

17 

264 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J . 

1721 

21 

834 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I . .  . 

1513 

18 

199 

Sntinybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1483 

15 

94 

Wllburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 

1253 

13 

150 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  and  Howhind,  Vt . 

1.591 

0 

73 

W.  P.  Laing,  N.  J . 

897 

11 

99 

Mrs  0.  B.  Elliott.  N.  J . 

1279 

17 

162 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J... 

1522 

11 

136 

H.  W.  Oolliiigwood.  N.  J . 

1425 

15 

167 

'Phonias  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

1410 

28 

187 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

1479 

20 

95 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . . . 

1582 

12 

154 

Miss  A.  S.  ilacintosh,  N.  J . 

1635 

18 

196 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.  J . 

1966 

20 

270 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa.... 

1082 

17 

161 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

1937 

16 

32 

Iti  t  Bull  md*  X  &  •••••••••••*•*• 

1843 

19 

219 

Will  Barron,  England . 

2053 

18 

138 

Bello  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J.. 

1425 

5 

34 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

1698 

27 

136 

Cloverlawii  Farm.  N.  J . 

1734 

28 

116 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

1674 

26 

116 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

1730 

27 

121 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

1649 

15 

110 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr..  N.  J . 

1728 

24 

115 

L.  8.  &  N.  Jj.  Depue,  N.  J . 

1714 

24 

51 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.  J . 

1.595 

23 

29 

Harry  G.  Gardiner.  N.  J . 

1772 

18 

115 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 

1772 

23 

126 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

1742 

26 

78 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.  J . 

1277 

15 

54 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

1622 

26 

72 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . 

1527 

17 

44 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio.... 

1616 

13 

51 

Hilltoi)  Poultry  Yards. Conn.... 

1774 

18 

1U4 

Hillview  Ftirm.  Mo . . 

1436 

23 

114 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm..  Mass. 

2114 

26 

124 

Pinebeaeh  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J.. 

1412 

10 

19 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

1719 

21 

217 

John  R.  Lauder,  N.  J . 

1851 

35 

201 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm.  Conn... 

1K67 

.35 

95 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

1755 

17 

146 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1612 

17 

53 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn . 

1673 

20 

69 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J . 

1843 

26 

61 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son.  N.  J . 

1851 

16 

106 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

1635 

20 

79 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa . 

ill7 

23 

216 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

1655 

13 

36 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

1.526 

16 

.54 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

2173 

23 

111 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y’' . 

1815 

27  , 

97 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.  J . 

1614 

19 

98 

Shndowhrook  Farm,  Conn . 

1620 

13 

39 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

1666 

21 

73 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa _ 

1884 

15 

ft) 

Herman  F.  Sonder,  N.  J . 

1802 

14‘ 

82 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

1716 

7 

47 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1353 

22 

41 

Tonaeie  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

1312 

27 

103 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm.N.  J . 

1702 

24 

112 

Tfiiining  School,  N.  J . 

1535 

6 

67 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt.  N.  J . 

2212 

16 

37 

Shuns  and  Voegtlen,  N.  J . 

2115 

18 

104 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

1883 

29 

137 

White  House  Poultry  Fm.,  N.  J. 

1489 

15 

114 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

1959 

19 

158 

Will  anna  Farm,  N.  J . 

1915 

24 

64 

Woodland  Farms,  N.  J . 

1896 

82 

134 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

n,  G.  Richardson.  N.  J . 

1443 

11 

48 

Romy  Singer,  N.J . 

1137 

26 

72 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.J . 

1407 

20 

66 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A,  E.  Hampton,  N.J . 

1746 

18 

101 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

1758 

21 

60 

Sunny  Acres,  N.J . 

1754 

15 

41 

Totals .  161875  1865  11859 


Worms ;  Loss  of  Feathers 

"Would  you  please  advise  me  what  to 
do  for  chickens  that  have  worms?  My 
wife  was  cleaning  one  today  for  dinner, 
and  we  had  to  give  up  our  good  dinner. 
Another  had  all  the  feathers  off  the  head. 

Connecticut.  E.  w.  AV. 

A  good,  fat  fowl  need  not  be  discarded 
for  taole  use  because  worms  are  found  in 
the  digestive  tract ;  they  do  not  injure  the 
meat.  Fowls  that  are  affected  may  be 
freed  from  them  by  administeriug  spirits 
of  turpentine  iu  teaspoouful  doses,  either 
clear  or  mixed  with  castor  oil.  If  the 
turpentine  cannot  he  given  through  a  soft 
ruhlx'i'  tube  passed  down  into  the  gullet, 
the  turpentine  should  he  mixed  tvith  oil 
before  giving  it. 

Loss  of  neck  feathers  is  usually  due 
to  the  depluming  mite  that  works  iu  the 
skin  at  the  base  of  the  feathers.  Rub 
some  grease  ifito  the.  skin  over  the  hare 
'aud  red  spots.  m.  b.  d. 


AGAIN  WE  WIN! 

^  BOOK  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY  V 

English  200'‘Egg  Strain 

S.  C.  W.  Le/rhorns  White  Wyandottes 
S.  C.  R.  /.  Reds  Buff  Orpingtons 

“World’s  Champion  Layers” 

Our  Certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 


Our  entry  of  five  Wyandotte  hens  in  the  North  American 
Egff  Laying  Competition,  just  ended,  won  First  Prize  and  Three 
Silver  Cups.  These  hens  laid  1165  eggs,  having  these  high 
individual  records:  294-267*22l*220  eggs.  Contest  under 
government  supervision. 

Our  Champion  Wyandotte  hen  “Liberty  Belle”  laid  294 
eggs,  winning  first  prize  and  cup.  and  establishing  World's 
Behest  Official  Wyandotte  Record.  Her  sister  laid  267  eggs* 
winning  third  prize  and  cup  against  500  competitors. 

Merely  another  proof  of  our  success  in  breeding  200  egg 
layers.  Other  competition  winnings: 

Leghorns — Highest  award  North  American  Egg  Laying 
Competition,  100  pens  compciing,  five  bens  laying  251*2S0* 
224-222  and  192  eggs. 

Reds — Highest  award,  in  their  class,  N.  A.  Contest,  five  hens 
laying  1043  eggs,  an  average  of  over  200  eggs  per  hen.  Highest 
Official  Red  Record  known. 

White  Wyandottes — Missouri  International  Contest,  tea 
birds  laid  2006  eggs*  over  200  egg  average.  One  layer  made  a 
record  of  265  eggs. 


HATCHING  EGGS 
FINE  COCKERELS 
BABY  CHICKS 
BREEDING  STOCK 

Write  today  for  copy 
of  “The  Story  of  the 
200-Egg  Hen,”  con¬ 
taining  pictures  of  our  com¬ 
petition  winners,  plan^  cf 
trapnest,  feeding  formulas 
and  other  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  increase  your 
egg  yield.  Price  10c,  de¬ 
ducted  from  your  first  order. 

THE  PENNA.  POULTRY  FA^ 
Box  P,  Lancaster,  Pa* 


Most 

P'nfit.ihk 

-T'll-. 


QUALITY 


Well  hatched  chicks — stur¬ 
dy,  pure  bred  from  heavy 
laying  strains  of  Rocks, 
Reds  and  Leghorns,  etc. 
Ea.sy  grow  big  layers 
from  Ilillpot  chicks.  Prices 
model  ate. 

Get  our  FREE  BOOK. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 
Box  1.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


White  Wyandottes 


‘‘REGAl 
S  •  KvviiM  ” 


Eggs  for  hatching  from  tliis  world  s  *ainous  staiui 
ard-hred  utility  strain  from  very  choice  farm  range 
breeders  at  $10  per  100— $6  per  50— $2  per  15.  As  the 
supply  is  less  than  the  demand  place  your  order  at. 
once.  E.  i.  UNDERHILL.”  DU  Orch.rd  Farm,”  Paughkeeptit,  N.  T. 


Knight’s  s^^/oiWbite  Wyandottes 

My  winning  pen  at  Storrs  5th  l.-iying  contest  laid 
2,265  eggs,  the  highest  record  ever  made  by  a  pen  of 
ten  hens.  All  male  birds  u.sed  in  breeding  pens  aie 
from  hens  with  record*  from  247  to  270  eggs.  Sett¬ 
ing  eggs  at  rea.- liable  prices,  that  will  hatch. 

O.  Q-.  Knight.  -  Bridgreton,  B,.  I. 


While  Wyandottes 

Strong,  vigorous  breeders,  bred  from  ti.np-nosted 
stiKik.  A.  L..  VKEELANL),  NUTLKY,  N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

23.5-2.52-egg  stock.  15  eggs,  $5;  .50  eggs,  $10. 

E.  CLAUDE, JONES,  .  Crary  ville,  N.  Y. 


U/klln UluAnJnlls  lilsips  aiitl  pii llcts— White  L<*ghorn 
n  0116  IlyanOOIIS  Males.  Parks  Hai  red  Keck  Cockerels. 
Hargain  llstgratis.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  6oi  166,  Riverdile.N.  J. 


Buff  Wyandottes 

test  record  248. 


Eggs,  $3  per  setting  frym  Pedi- 
greeilTrapnested  stock.  Storrs eon- 

H.  R.  Sullivan.  Box  1321,  Hartford.  Conn 


Barred  Rocks 

ORDER  YOUR  DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCH¬ 
ING  in  advance.  Circular  free. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


White  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Bred  20  years  for  high  production  of  eggs  and  meat. 
Hiitching  eggs  $10  per  100.  Hay-old  chicks  $22  per  100. 

Wilson’s  Poultry  Farm,  Hollis.  N.  H. 


“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

Big  value  for  your  money.  Cockerels.  $3.50,  $4,  $5 
and  up.  Pullets,  $2.50.  Complete  price-list  of  stock 
and  egg.  and  our  1918  winnings  on  request. 

Dr.  HAYMAN,  -  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


THOMPSON’S 
KINGLETS  OIBECT 
Choice  cockerels  $5.  Also  Parkes  heavy-laying  strain 
crossed  with  Thompson’s  at  above  price.  Must  please 
or  money  refunded.  Eggs  from  either,  15— $3;  30—55. 
I.  H  ItACOKN,  SEKGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

COCKS,  COCKERELS  AND  PULLETS 
Big,  strong,  vigorous  birds;  good  type  and  color. 

A.  L.  VKEELANIF,  .  NI  TI.EV,  N.  J. 


foTWewfo  Want  to  BreedBarred  Rocks 

Will  sell  35  or  40  of  my  choice  hens  at  $2.50  each. 
They  are  18  month*  old,  hiying  good  now  Also 
some  nice  cockerels  at  the  same  price— $2.50,  Tnu 
E.  B.  Thompson  strain.  Address 
Cllntuu  K.  llousel,  R.  f.  0.  Ilci.  2.  Kinproes,  N,  J . 


Chicks-ButtLeghorns,  RockS  7e 

livery.  Cir.free.  Jacob  Neiinond.  0ax2,McAlisterville,Pa, 


S.  C.  AV.  LEGHORNS 
WYCKOFF  STRAIN  DIRECT 
The  strain  that  lays  many  l;irgo  White  Eggs. 

J.  M.  CASE,  .  Gilbua,  New  York 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Thoroughbred  and  vigorous.  Encl'~se  stamp. 
Mrs.  Pearl  Cuddeback,  Skaiieateles,  N.  V. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Largest  in  U.  S. 

F.  B.  GARNSEY,  .  Clayton,  N.  T. 


For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

from  prize-winning  stock.  Large  frame:  good  hone; 
beautiful  vlumage.  Miss  IDA  CHUMBLEYiOraperiViromii  > 


Uhe  RURAl.  NRW-YORKER 


26S 


The  FREE  Book 
That  Tells  Secrets  of 
Poultry  Success 


—that  tells 

about  the  new  1918  X-Ray  im¬ 
provements  bound  to  create 
splendid  records  in  chick  rais¬ 
ing-flock  increasing.  X-Ray 
Egg  Tester,  X-Ray  Nursery 
Tray,  X-Ray  Gas  Arrestor, 
i  Quick  Cooling 

Egg  Tray  and 
Handy  Height 
design. 

1918 


Ray  Incubators^ 

|n^clude  20  Improvements  ^ 

One  filling  of  big  oil  ^ 
tank  to  entire  hatch—  ^ 
and  the  X-Ray  Auto-  § 
matic  Heat  Regulator  ^ 
being  only  a  few  big  ^ 
reasons  for  X-Ray  su-  v 


Express 

Prepaid 


premacy.  Express -pre^ 
paid  to  practically  all  ^ 
points,  write  for  EVeo  ^ 
1918  Book.  N 

X-Ray  Incubator  Co*  ^ 
^  Dept*32B«DesMoinef,Ia.  ^ 


Crown  Bone  Cu 

ner 

3B||  pEED  your  hens  cat  green  bone 
■  and  get  more  eggs.  With  a 
iRn  Crown  Rodq  UiattcT*  you 

IjHRff  \\  can  cut  up  all  scrap  bones 

ju  easily  and  quickly,  and  without 
■T  any  trouble,  and  have  cut  bone 

fresh  every  day  for  your  poultry, 
Send  at  once  for  free  catalogue, 

eSZiJ  WILSON  BROS.,  Box  25 ,  Easton,  Pa, 

Best 

Made- 

Lowest 

in 

Price 

POULTRY  PAPER  ;.:S 

all  yon  want  to  know  about  care  and  nmn- 
agemont  of  poultry  for  pleasure  or  profit. 
ftOe  per  year.  Four  months  for  10  cents. 
POl'LTKX  AOVOCATE,  Dept.  88,  Syracuse,  Y 


45%  in  November 

Onr  s.  C.  REDS  led  first  t  weeks  of  N.  A.Contest(Dela- 
ware  otlicial)  with  4t>%  production  agaiii.st  13»j, 
iivcrage  for  tho  100  pons.  We  breed  liens  foregg-tytio 
ns  (l.airyiiieii  breed  cows  for  milk.  Our  S.  C.  White 
g  gw  gg  mr  are  unmatched.  I'en  “A  ” 

Ijri  9v  If  Is  K  ll  N  headed  by  sou  of  3M  egg 
SjXj  as  \y  SS.11  LT  hen,  "li’*  by  graiid.soii.s. 

Hatching  eggs  LEGHORNS  or  REDS— l*en  A.  bens  2.00 
lo  280  $0  for  16,' $25  for  100.  Pon  B,  hens2iK)to 

2.'»0  pjrfiT-typo,  $3  lor  16;  $15  for  100.  Pen  C.  liens  150  to 
200  eKK-type,  $10  for  100.  The  hk^t  is  tho  chbapi-st.  Catalog. 


HOPEWELL  FARMS* 


Box  161>R,  Hopewell.  N.  J. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Largest  Importer  in  America  1916  8tu aj[>^ 

Hatching  eggs.  Dtiy-old  chicks. 

All  bird.s  traii-iie.sted.  Write  for  circular. 

Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Willow  Brook  Poullr;  Farm,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  9c.  and  up. 

for  dead  ones  as  far  ns  Colorado,  Texas  and 
.Maine.  1st  liateh  March  2Utli.  Cockerell 
cheap.  I’amphlet  fn^e. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY,  0.  M.  LaDVKR, 
Prop.,  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorns 

Day-Old  Chicksnnd  Eggs.  Get  my  free  circular  before  yon 
order  chicks.  Tells  why  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest 
layers  aii<l  most  profitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 
ARoWliiteLeghorn Chicks.  A.E.  HAMPTON.B.x  R,  Pillslown.  R.  J 


S.  C.  Black  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Gr.OllGK  R.  D.AVIS,  Queenstown,  Armstrong  Co..  Pa. 

RarrnnOnn  Crrtr  LcPll'O'n  cockerels.  Baby  chicks, 
Oaiiunzuu-Lgg  hatching  eggs.  Neiion  Oewcy.Middltporl.N.T. 

“RegaP’(TiNl'f)  White  Wvandotte  Eggs 

fromselectod  free  farm  range itoek.  $2 — 1.5:  $8—100; 
200  or  more,  $7—100.  H.  W.  BUNK,  Germantown,  N  Y. 


TlirltPVS  UUCKS.  GEESE  at  Special  Prices  during  fall 
I  Ul  RCJfo  iiionths.  W  rite  your  want.s.  Alsocavies  an<l 
hares,  il.  A.  Souder,  Box  29,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


GiantBronzeTurkeys 


Excki.lknt  H  jt  10  F.  n  I N  G  Stock. 
C.  I>.  KAMI,  RoshIo,  N.  V, 


Wkiln  Cmrlon  Oaaoa  AM>  GANIHCKS  P'OK  SALE. 

nniie  tmoen  ueese  Buyyour  breeding  stock  now 
MAi'LE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  -  R.  2,  Atiikns,  Pa. 

I  ItThiRrohmae  ONL.Y.  Fifteenth  year.  Cockerels, 
LlgniDranniaS  si. so.  selected  Eggs— Settings— SI.SO; 
50-S4.50;  100— SB.  Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


THE  HENYARD 


Incubators ;  Fireless  Brooders 

What  make  or  kind  of  incubator 
hatches  equally  well  with  hen’s  eggs, 
geese,  duck  or  turkey  eggs,  and  what  is 
your  opinion  of  the  fireless  method  of 
brooding  chickens?  h.  l.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

I  know  of  no  make  of  incubator  that 
has  advantages  over  another  in  the  matter 
of  hatching  different  kinds  of  eggs.  Any 
standard  make  will  supply  the  needed 
conditions  for  hatching  so  far  as  artificial 
apparatus  can  supply  them  and  I  cannot 
commend  one  above  another. 

The  firelcss  method  of  brooding  chicks 
is  successful  in  the  -hands  of  those  who 
know  how  to  apply  it.  It  is  not  well 
adapted  at  all  times.  AYhere  but  few 
chicks  are  to  be  raised  and  it  is  not  de¬ 
sired  that  they  shall  be  hatched  early, 
the  fireless  method  may  be  adopted  with 
satisfaction.  I  have  raised  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  chicks  a  season  with  fireless  meth¬ 
ods,  and  with  perfect  satisfaction,  hut  I 
would  advise  others  with  less  experience 
to  use  ji  coal-heated  brooder  if  they  wish 
to  rear  that  number.  jr.  b.  d. 


The  Egg-laying  Function 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  brought  up 
the  qucst'oii  of  the  egg-laying  function, 
as  you  have  in  Hope  Farm  Notes,  page 
118.  I  tried  to  emphasize  the  same 
thought  in  a  paper  I  read  several  years 
ago  at  the  field  meeting  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Poultry  xVssoeiation  at  Storrs.  My 
reference  to  it  at  the  time  did  not  seem 
to  have  much  effect  on  those  who  are  en¬ 
gineering  our  egg-laying  contests. 

“At  what  age  is  the  point  of  profitable 
egg  production  in  a  hen  pas.sed?  I  sus¬ 
pect  that_  the  answer  to  this  problem 
reached  25  years  bonce  «will  be  a  great 
snriiri.se  to  any  of  us  who  happen  to  live 
that  long.  If  I  should  .suggest  that  it 
m.'iy  be  five  years  or  even  more,  most  of 
you  would  shake  your  heads  and  say  I 
had  it  too  high.  Let  us  study  the  prob¬ 
lem  a  little.  AVe  will  say  that  the  pi-o- 
duction  of  an  egg  combines  the  three 
functions  in  mammals  of  menstruation, 
gestation,  and  lactation.  A  hen  puts  into 
her  egg  not  only  enough  material  to  form 
a  chick,  but  also  enough  to  nourish  it  for 
a  limited  time  after  it  is  hatched.  This 
corresponds  to  the  lacteal  secretions  with 
Avhieh  mammals  nourish  their  young  for  a 
limited  period  after  birth.  The  meustrual 
period,  as  well  as  the  period  of  gestation 
in  mammals,  recurs  just  as  frequently 
and  regularly  in  older  as  it  does  in 
younger  animals.  They  are  fixed  by  na¬ 
ture  at  a  certain  period  of  time  for  each 
species  of  animal,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  man  can  change  thesejby  any  method 
of  .selection.  The  breeder  who  started 
out  to  change  the  menstrual  period  in  the 
cow  or  the  period  of  gestation  in  the 
horse  by  .selection  would.be  deemed  a  fit 
subject  for  a  lunatic  a.sylum.  It  is  true 
that  the  lacteal  function  can  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  selection  of  feeding,  but  this  cor- 
rt'sponds  to  the  size  of  the  egg  more 
nearly  than  it  does  to  its  frequency.  I 
believe  a  .strain  can  be  established  that 
wilt  lay  larger  eggs  more  easily  than  one 
that  lays  more  frequently  than  the  aver¬ 
age. 

“After  a  healthy  hen  once  starts  to  lay 
jt  seems  to  me  that  she  should  lay  with 
as  much  regularity  as  the  menstrual 
period  recurs  in  mammals,  provided  she 
can  get  from  her  food  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  .sustain  life  and  make  the  eggs, 
and  there  are  no  surplus  nutriments  to 
clog  the  sy.stem.  Nothing  should  interfere 
with  the  regular  recurrence  of  nature’s 
processes,  except  the  brooding  instinct 
and  the  moulting  sea.son.” 

0.  W.  MATES. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibcrl  stock.  Cockerels,  $5.  E^-prs,  $3  p.r  13.  .$10  per  KM). 
Chicks,  $23  per  100.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Ckaryviu.k,  N.  Y. 


Coil  siiai’e  .5  cockurels.  All  from 
prize-wiiiiiiiij;  stock.  !$5  each. 
Oco.  Jamison,  145  Washington  St.  Bloonifield,  N.  J. 


BuffOrpingions 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Sitijilo  conil)8  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Fall 
and  Winter  layer.s  for  breeders.  Mated  to  l  ich  Ma- 
bos-any  colored  males.  Kggs,  $2  for  16;  for 
60;  $10  for  lOO.  Write  for  circular. 

B.  (Jl'ACKKNIiUSII,  Box  500.  Darien,  Conn. 


MORE  ECGS 

Our  be.'ivy-laying  trap-nested  strains  of 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Buff  Orpingtons 

have  (lone  away  with  kupss  work  in  poultry.  Free 
literature.  HICKORY  FARM.  Office  4  Madison  Ave  .  Springfield,  Mae^ 


S.C.  Rhodelsland  Reds  P^rsl^o'^s 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  batching.  Send  for  circular. 
MAPLECKOFT  FA  KMS,  Box  R.  I*awling,N.Y. 


9  R  R  I  RnH<J  $8— lOO;  $1.50-ir..  Healthy, 

tf.  u.  II.  I.  iiDuo  utility  liens— no  pullets. 

E.  R.  JOHNSON,  -  Center  Bridge,  Pa. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Hatching  Eggs  from  Trap-nested  heavy  Winter-lay- 
ingstrain;  free  range  raised;  .large, vigorous  stock. 
Hens  weighing  up  to  6  lbs.  and  Cocks  up  to  11  lh«. 
Price,  $2  per  15  eggs  or  100  eggs  for  $10. 
HENRY  B.  MEIER,  Pittrtowm.^ew  Jersey 


Allan’9  HarHInhoaf  BEOH.  Newport,  R.I.  winning  Reds 
miall  onarUTODoal  at  1916-17  international  KgglAying 
Contest,  average  199  eggs  eacli.  Before  placing  your  oi-- 
der  write  us  for  prlcei  on  stock,  eggsoi-  chicks  from  i>e<ii- 
grecd  layers  We  have  nothing  but  Trap-nested  stock. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  ALLAN,  J r.,  froprielors.  Tet  Newport  2637 


BlueAndalusians 


Fine  stock  for  sale.  Ku’prs  for  hatoh- 
U.  J.DKItIfY  itui'iiiigtun,  Veriuoiit 


R.  N.-Y. — When  these  contests  started 
some  one  ssiid  there  was  nothing  more 
mysterious  than  the  inside  workings  of  a 
hen.  It  now  seems  to  be 'a  greater  mys¬ 
tery  than  ever,  since  many  breeders 
thought  they  had  a  basis  for  a  .sound 
theory  and  now  see  it  crumbling,  as  the 
hen  refu-ses  to  answer  in  the  only  sure 
way — through  her  daughters! 


Poor  Laying 

I  am  feeding  my  hens  mixed  feed,  red 
dog,  mixed  gluten,  oats  and  corn,  whole 
coi  n  that  I  have  raised  and  fresh  ground 
meat.  I  mix  all  together  and  wet  it  with 
hot  water  three  times  a  day.  I  put  in 
more  corn  at  nigh’-  b”t  my  pullets  do 
not  lay  as  many  eggs  as  they  ought  Will 
you  let  me  know  whut  the  trouble  is? 

New  York.  J.  n. 

There  arc  so  many  things  that  affect 
the  laying  of  pullets  that  no  one  can 
tell  frt)m  mei'ely  knowing  what  they  art' 
eating  wh.'-  chey  do  not  lay  as  expected 
to.  I  lousing  and  general  care  affect  lay¬ 
ing,  as  do  breeding  and  feeding.  You 
will  find  in  these  columns  from  time  to 
time  directions  for  feeding  and  cai-e  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  accepted  practice  among 
good  poultrymen.  It  i  only  by  reading 
about  the  methods  of  others  and  applying 
what  is  learned  as  well  through  personal 
experience  that  one  can  learn  to  handle 
poultry  profitably.  The  exeeiitioimlly 
severe  Winter  has  made  it  very  difficult 
to  keep  up  the  normal  egg  jiroduetion  for 
the  season,  and  the  very  high  prices  of 
all  feed.s  have  made  it  about  equally  dif¬ 
ficult  to  feed  jiroperly.  m.  b.  d. 


Why  Take  Chances?  SSmeubK 

Is  Made  of 
Before  you  Dug 


Why  Pay  More 

For  only  $12  you  can 
get  these  two  un¬ 
beatable  machine)^ 
deJivereil,  freight  paid* 
east  of  the  Rockies. , 
You  take  no  risk  — 
mon<^  back  If  not 
satianed.  Yoo  can  order 
direct  from  this  ad.  Ask 
tbo  publisher  about  us. 


1 180  Egg  Ineubator  and  180 
Chick  Brooder  both  for  only 


»I4« 

Wisconsins  have  hot  water  ■  i  iih 

heat,  double  walls,  air  space  between  double 


Send  for  our  Free  Cataloe  and 
we  will  send  you  a  sample  of 
the  material  used  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Incubators  and  Brooders. 
Then  you  will  know  which 
maebinea  are  built  best,  which 
xtlU  last  longest  and  which  will 
give  you  the  most  value  for  your 
money.  One  good  hatch  will  pay 
f<»  o  Wisconsin  outfit  and  more. 
Why  take  chances?  We  give  you 

30  Days’  FREE  Trial 

M(^EY 
BACK 
IF  NOT 
SATISFIED 


10-YEAR  I 
GUARANTEE | 

glass  doors,  copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self  regulating.  Nursery  under  egg  tray.  Made  I 
of  finest,  select,  clear  CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD,  not  pine,  paper  or  other  flimsy  material.  Incubator  fin*  | 
ished  in  natural  color— not  painted  to  cover  up  cheap,  shoddy  material.  Incubator  and  Brooder  i 
shipped  complete  with  thermometers,  egg  tester,  lamps,  everything  but  the  oil.  This  is  the  best ' 
outfit  you  can  buy.  If  you  don’t  find  it  satisfactory  after  30  days’  trial,  send  it  back.  Don’t  i 
buy  until  you  get  our  new  1918  catalog,  fully  describing  this  prize  winning  outfit.  WRITE  ■ 
FOR  IT  Today,  you  can’t  make  a  mistake  in  buying  a  Wisconsin.  On  the  market  15  years.  ■ 

EXPRESS  PREPAID  OFFER!  I 

Write  and  get  our  EXPRESS  PREPAID  PRICES.  We  have  a  very  attractive  offer  for  . 
those  who  prefer  shipment  by  express  instead  of  freight  It  will  interest  you.  • 


WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Box  86 


Racine,  Wis. 


Get  100^  Efficiency 

From  Your  Feed 

At  present  prices  you  cannot  afford  to  waste^a  pound  of  feed.  But  you 
are  wasting  it — losing  good  dollars — if  your  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine  are  not  digesting  it  perfectly  because  of  poor  condition. 

Make  your  live  stock  get  the  full  benefit  of  everything  they  eat  by  using 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator 

America’s  original  Stock  Tonic  and  Conditioner.  It  corrects  common  live  stock  troubles 
in  a  natural  way.  Sharpens  the  appetite — assists  digestion  and  assimilation — regulates 
the  bowels — tones  up  the  whole  system — makes  rich,  red  blood — assures  100'/1>  feed 
efficiency— prevents  loss  and  swells  profits. 

Begin  using  Pratts  today.  A  thorough  trial  costs  you  nothing  if  results  are  not  all 
we  claim. 

Our  dealer  in  your  town  has  instructions  to  supply  you  with  Pratts  Prepa* 
rations  under  our  so.uare-deal  guarantee —  *  Your  money  back  if 
YOU  are  not  satisfied” — the  guarantee  that  has  Stood  for 
nearly  50  years. 

in  Write  for  64  page  Stock  Book— FREE, 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  and  Remedies 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 


Try  This  Brooder  -—— 
30  Days  at  My  Expense 

I  have  a  brooder  tliat  I  know  will  stand  up 
under  the  most  rigid  test.  I  am  a  large 
manufacturer  of  stoves  and  make  every 
part  tliat  goes  into  it.  I  eliminate  useless 
expense.  I  will  gladly  send  it  to  you  at  my 
expense  for  a  31  day  free  trial.  If  after  that 
time  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  with 
it,  return  it  and  it  doesn’t  cost  you  a  penny. 

The  Eureka  Colony  Brooder 

(price  $17.50  and  $21.50)  is  made  of 
soliti  iron;  is  self-regulating;  contains 

corruEaicd  fire  pot.  I  have  installed  a  new  grate  in 
my  brooder  .vhich  cleans  out  ashes  thoroughly  and 
—  allows  draft  through  fire.  It  burns 

hard  coal  or  natural  gas. 

If'rite  today  for  literature 
which  tells  you  all  about  it. 
Don't  forget  my  absolutely 
honest  offer,  so  days  Free 
trial  at  my  expense. 

J.  R.  WOTHERSPOON 

244  N.  Front  St.,  Phila, 
Agents  wanted  everywhere 

—  —  —  — 


You  ^  ^  /  B 

Take  No 

RISK  — 

30  Days  Free  Trial  FreigHf 
An ^ .  10  Vr.  Guarantee  Paid 


Think  of  It!  You  can  now  getthfa  famous 
■T  iron  Covered  Incubator  and  California  Red- 
^  wood  Rrooder  on  80  days  trial,  with  a  ten-year 
|v  guarantee,  freight  paid  east  of  the  Rockies 

i  MCVBJiTOR 

I  CHICK  BROODER 

■  locwbator  fa  covered  with  galvanized  Iron,  triple  walla. 

■  WpiT  tanks,  nuraery.oRrsr  tcutt'r.  Set  op  rondy  to  run. 

■  Broodt-r  is  roomy  and  well  mndo.  — 

■  A  Order  direct  from  this  advertise* 

ment— money  back  if  not  aatis-i 
fled  or  send  for  free  catalog. 

IRONCLAD 
INCUBATOR 
CO. 

I  Box  125 

CHICK^^^®  I  RACINE. 

BROODER^^K^  r  wiS. 


Improved  Parcel 

Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 

Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Catatoff  Free  on  Request 
H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

more  eggs  i  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks) 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

IIAIIII’C  latest  model 
niAlin  O  done  cutter 

_  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 

I  Dayo*  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

N. MANN  CO..  Box  15  MILFORO.MASS. 


BiggestHatches 

Strongest  Chicks 

Tbat’s  what  you  will  get  with  my 
Hatching  Outfit — and  I  can  proveit. 
The  whole  story  is  !n  my  big  catalog, 
“Hatching  Facts”, sent  Free.  Ittells 
how  money  is  maderaising  poultry.  Get 
— ^  this  Book  and  you’ll  want  to 
start  one  of  my  Guaranteed 
Hatching  Outfits  making 
money  for  you.  It’s  good  pa¬ 
triotism  and  good  business  to 
raise  poultry  this  year,  and 

l40'Fg:g: 

Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 

Prize  Winning  Model — Double  Fibre  Board 
Case,  Hot-Watcr,  Copper  Tank,  Nursery, 
Self- Regulated  Safety  Lamp,  Thermometer 
Holder.EggTestcr.With 
$5.25  Hot-Water,  Dou¬ 
ble-Walled.  140 -Chick 
Brooder,  botbonly  $12.95 

Freight  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies-allowed 
towards  Express  and  to  , 
points  beyond. — I 
ship  quick  from  j 
Buffalo ,  M  inneap- 
olis.KansasCityor  | 

Racine.  Used  by 
Uncle  Sara  and 
Agr’l  Colleges.  With 
this  Guaranteed  Hatching  Oot* 
fit  and  my  Guide  Book  for  settingupafid op¬ 
erating  you  can  make  a  big  income.  Andmy 

OffrxrM  Provide  Ways  for  You 
Opt:L.lUt  \.rxiers  Make  Extra  Money 

Save  time— Order  Now,  or  writ©  today  for  my  Free  Cat* 
aloff,  **Natching  Facts**— It  tells  all.  Jim  Robaa,  Prea. 

BelleCitylncubatorCo.,Box48  Racine, Wis. 


ONE  TURN  OF  CRANK 

TURNS 
EVERY  EGG 

Best  Constmetion. 
Simplest  to  Operate. 

60 — 100 — 150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

Write  for  1918  Catalogue. 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 


300  Grant  Ave. 


nutley,  new  jersey 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Anonymous  communications  are  becom¬ 
ing  so  numerous  that  we  again  remind 
subscribers  that  letters  which  do  not  con¬ 
tain  full  name  and  address  of  writer 
simiily  go  in  our  wastepaper  basket.  "We 
have  no  time  to  waste  on  unsigned  letters 
or  those  signed  with  fictitious  names. 
This  will  explain  the  disappointment  of 
some  readers  who  may  be  expecting  to 
find  their  letters  in  print 

What  do  you  think  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  TJncle  Sam  Oil  Company  of 
Kansas  City  ?  I  have  been  thinking  of 
taking  out  some  shares.  E.  M. 

New  York. 

If  the  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Company  had 
any  such  prospects  as  ai’e  represented, 
they  would  not  have  to  sjieud  money  for 
advertising  to  dispose  of  the  stock.  If 
they  had  the  prospects  claimed,  capital¬ 
ists  in  the  oil  business  would  create  a 
stampede  to  buy  it  at  the  prices  offered. 
Our  advice  to  all  our  people  is  to  leave 
such  speculative  features  alone  and  put 
any  spare  cash  they  may  have  into  T.ib- 
crty  lionds,  a  new  issue  of  which  will 
probably  be  put  on  the  market  by  the 
time  this  is  read  b.v  subscribers.  There 
is  po  need  to  ask  our  opinion  of  invest¬ 
ments  at  this  time,  because  our  advice 
to  everyone  is  to  buy  Taberty  Uonds  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  ability. 

I  am  sending  you  a  letter  which  was 
sent  me  by  Cavies  Distributing  Co.  They 
want  to  sell  me  cavi(*s  at  .average  of 
about  .$2  apiece.  They  say  they  will  buy 
all  I  raise  from  their  stock.  They  claim 
that  they  will  give  if  their  claims 

are  not  true.  Please  let  me  know  what 
you  know  about  them.  c.  n. 

Michigan. 

Cavies  Distributing  Co..  Kans.as  City, 
have  no  established  financial  iH‘S])onsi- 
bility  as  fai-  as  we  have  been  able  to 
learn.  We  regard  the  offer  to  purchase 
surplus  stock  as  merely  a  “bait”  to  make 
the  sale  of  breeding  stock.  Kveu  though 
the  company  were  sincere  in  making  the 
offer,  what  assurance  has  the  customer 
that  the  agreement  will  be  lived  up  to? 
There  is  little  possibility  of  redress  in 
dealing  with  an  irresponsible  concern.  We 
repeat  this  advice  because  of  numerous 
inquiries  about  this  and  other  concerns 
operating  on  a  similar  basis. 

Can  vou  advise  me  in  regard  to  the 
Evans  I'niversity.  181 S  Wilson  avenue, 
Chicago,  Ill.?  They  claim  to  give  lessTUis 
in  finger  prints.  n.  w.  S. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  new  subject  taught  b.v  cor¬ 
respondence  c<iursc  method.  M  e  thought 
the  limit  had  been  reached  in  playing  on 
the  gullibility  of  the  public  when  it  was 
proposed  to  make  anyone  proficient  as  an 
aviator  by  correspondence.  Put  now  the 
finger  print  profession  is  open  t<>  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  the  small  sum  of  .$40.  Who  so 
lacking  in  ambition  as  not  to  gra.sp  the 
opportunity  to  become  a  “finger  print  ex¬ 
pert”?  As  usual  with  this  class  of  cor¬ 
respondence  “dope.”  the  lessons  are  of¬ 
fered  at  half  price  as  an  inducement 
under  some  pretext  or  other.  Just  one 
more  easy  money  scheme  to  be  avoided. 
That’s  all. 

I  wish  to  know  about  the  Felton  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  and  would  apiireciate 
information  concerning  their  reliability. 
Their  address  is  20  Felton  Building. 
Jlcriden  Conn.  w.  A.  L. 

New  York. 

The  Peltou  Publishing  Connmny  ad¬ 
vertise  a  book,  “Power  of  M  ill.”  ^  ery 
pretty  fairy  talcs  are  told  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  how  an  ordinary  Tx'y  ad\anced 
from  .$20  per  week  to  $1.".000  a  year. 
Another  man,  $0,000  in  debt,  in  three 
years  accumulated  .$200,000.  Assuming 
that  these  stories  are  true,  the  inference 
that  this  book  is  responsible  for  the  re¬ 
markable  success  and  any  boy  or  man 
can  do  likewise  is  unwarranted,  to  put  it 
mildly.  We  have  not  read  the  book,  but 
the  advertising  bear’s  the  stamp  of  the 
hot-air  artist. 

Enclosed  find  some  more  sucker  bait, 
which  I  believe  would  better  be  men¬ 
tioned.  for  someone  is  likely  to  bite. 

Michigan.  M.  P.  B. 

The  literature  enclosed  by  the  sub¬ 
scriber  is  from  Frank  F.  Cleveland.  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill  The  circular  letter  addressed 
to  the  subscriber  is  represented  as  con¬ 


taining  a  confidential  offer  which  is  made 
only  to  a  certain  number  of  well-known 
people.  The  offer  is  in  effect  to  sell 
M.  P.  B.  a  .$40  lot  for  .$?..4.'5  on  condition 
that  he  will  send  the  names  and  addresses 
of  15  people.  This  is  an  old  dodge  of 
real-estate  promoters.  Of  cour.se  $.”.45  is 
more  than  the  lot  is  worth.  The  scheme 
has  been  worked  time  iiiid  time  again  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  I.iong  Island 
real  estate  of  que.stionable  value.  The 
comments  of  the  Michigan  subscriber 
show  that  he  recognizes  at  once  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  proposition,  and  we  are  act¬ 
ing  on  his  suggestion  to  put  any  other 
possible  victims  wise  to  the  scheme. 

The  “Ford  .Toke  Book”  fake  adve.tis- 
ing  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  again.  The  book  is  offered 
by  mail  for  10  cents.  The  real  object 
of  the  advertisement  is  not  to  sell  the 
book,  but  to  send  the  person  answering 
the  apparently  innocent  advertisement  a 
catalogue  of  fakes,  including  a  book  on 
“Fortune  Telling.”  “Love-Making,” 
“Dream  Book,”  “Magic  Bottle,”  cheap 
jewelry,  etc.  The  catalogue  contains  the 
best  collection  of  fakes  and  petty  swindles 
that  has  ever  come  to  our  attention. 
Either  the  publishers  of  the  agricultural 
papers  carrying  this  advertising  are  de¬ 
liberately  a  party  to  the  deceptive 
scheme,  or  they  are  ignorant  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  advertising  appearing  in  their 
publications.  In  either  case  the  gtiar- 
antee  of  advertisers  by  these  publishers 
becomes  a  farce.  We  are  happy  to  say 
that  the  representative  farm  papers  do 
not  degrade  their  columns  and  insult 
their  rcader.s  with  this  class  of  business. 

Beceived  check  for  .$0.05  to  cover  claim 
for  peaches,  against  Adams  Express 
Company,  which  had  hung  fire  for  IG 
months.  Many  thanks  for  same.  You 
certainly  make  them  come  across. 

Connecticut.  c.  II.  B. 

If  the  Adams  Express  Company  likes 
to  see  such  records  in  print,  we  can  let 
them  have  considerable  space  in  this 
column.  They  offered  the  subscriber 
$1.91.  He  agreed  to  accept  it  if  paid 
jiromptly.  They  did  not  pay  it,  and 
•when  he  appealed  to  us  we  insisted  upon 
the  full  amount.  Other  subscribers  need 
not  be  discouraged.  Their  claims  will  be 
paid  in  time. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  contract  with 
Schwartz  «S:  Land.  207  Center  St..  New 
York,  for  two  motors.  The  3-h.p.  is  being 
used  yet,  but  is  defective  in  the  com- 
nnit;iti>r,  so  Schwartz  &  I.and’s  mechanic 
s.aid.  _  Th»*y  sent  him  here  to  fix  it.  The 
7^  is  suj>posed  to  b(‘  a  new  Wagner. 
They  sent  me  a  secoml-luind  Century,  and 
they  owe  me  the  Wagner,  as  I  jiaid  the 
draft.  Tlu'y  have  made  good  promises 
by  their  letters.  I  want  the  7^  AVagner 
to  run  my  big  mixer  to  feed  my  "ducks. 

N(‘\v  York.  I).  G.  It. 

M’e  have  been  trying  since  last  Sep¬ 
tember  lo  get  the  motor  called  for  in  the 
order  of  D.  C.  II.  without  success. 
Schw.Mi'tz  A  Land  have  made  us  fair 
promi.s(‘s.  too — none  of  which  have  been 
kept.  The  subscriber  has  even  agreed  to 
accept  another  make  of  motor  on  the 
strength  of  a  promise  that  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  would  be  made.  The  experience 
doesn’t  offer  farmer.s  much  encouragement 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  this  firm,  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  good  the  purposes  of  the 
house  may  be. 

Can  you  help  me  get  my  good  money 
back  from  F.  U.  I’arwell  &  Sons,  Gard¬ 
ner.  Fla.’r  I  purchased  ten  acres  of  land 
in  Gardner.  Fla.,  from  this  concern, 
under  the  guarantee  that  if  upon  inspec¬ 
tion  I  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
property  in  every  particular,  the  firm 
agreed  to  refund  money  paid,  with  G  per 
cent  interest.  c.  I. 

New  .Tersey. 

The  sub.xcriber  sends  us  contract  or 
agreement  entered  into,  verifying  his  con¬ 
tentions  with  regard  to  refund  of  money. 
The  contract  was  entered  into  on  April 
21,  1913,  and  the  guarantee  specifically 
states  no  time  limit.  We  have  written 
F.  O.  Farwell  &  Sons  several  times  with 
reference  to  the  contrafU.  but  our  letters 
have  been  entirely  ignored.  J'his  would 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  concern 
never  intended  to  live  up  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  guarantee,  but  it  served  the 
purpose  to  get  the  money  of  such  an  in¬ 
experienced  investor  as  “C.  I.’’  The 
Farwell  Development  is  typical  of  the 
Florida  laud  schemers  that  we  have 
wiirned  our  readers  against,  so  many 
times. 


Indiana  State  Council  of  Defense  > 
says- 

If  you  can’t  put  a 
qun  on  your 
^  shoulder 


I 


w 


Bl 


Help'Xburself 
exvAlIelp  your  Nation " 

You  can  double  the  value  of  your  corn 
crop,  feed  twice  as  many  cattle,  increase 
your  dairy  yield  and  feed  your  horses, 
hogs,  eheep  and  poultry  at  lowest  cost  with  an 

INgf&NA, 

We  offer  a  special  money  saving  plan  to  every 
early  buyer.  On  account  of  the  great  difS. 
oulty  in  securing  raw  materials  the  early 
buyer  Is  apt  to  be  the  lucky  buyer. 

Write  today  to  our  nearest  office 
for  catalog  with  complete  details 
of  our  order  now,  pay  later  offer* 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

(>18  Tnlon  ••••••  Anderson,  IndUnA 

618  Slio  Bldf.t  •##••••#  KensasCItj,  Blos 

618  Indiana  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  lows 

618  Mre  Stoek  Exchange  Bldg*.,  #  TPort  Worth,  TazM 


The  Silo 

Beautiful 
that  Lasts 
for  Ages 


Get  the  beauty  and  dura¬ 
bility  of  tile  in  the  Lansing 
“ship-lap”  block.  Ends  over 
lap  —  extended  shoulders  top  and 
bottom— less  mortar  exposed,  bet¬ 
ter  settling  of  silage— less  chance 
for  frost,  better  looking  silo,  blocks 
uniform  in  shade.  Stronger  walls. 
Notched  ends  on  blocks  prevent 
mortar  from  slipping.Twistedsteel 
reinforcing.  Steel  hip  roof — steel 
chute— fire  proof— adds  beauty  to 
the  silo.  Write  for  Catalog. 

J,  M.  Preston  Company 
Dept.  329, Lansing  Mich. 

Also  get  offer  on  Climax  Silago 
Cutters  and  Bidwell  Threshers 


MORE  SILO/Sr  less  MONEY 

GRIFFIN  SILOS 

DIRECT  TO  YOU., 

NO  AGENTS  TO  PAY 


I  We  give  you  factory  price  on  fliis 
silo.  Continuous  o|)en  door  front, 
permanent  steel  ladder  and  otlier 
Orifliu  features. 

Size  8  X  20  •  •  $109.02 

‘‘10x24  -  -  166.06 

•‘  12x26  -  -  199.18 

Other  sizes  in  proportion.  Write 
for  FREE  silo  book. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  11  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FAMOUS  GRIFFIN  FRONTL^ 


The  3  walls  of  Craine  patented 
silos  insure  strength,  perma¬ 
nency  and  perfect  silage ;  keep 
warmth  in  and  cold  out, 
“Crainelox”  patent  covering 
does  away  with  bother  of  iron 
hoops  and  provides  best  insur 
ance  againstwind  and  weather. 
Old  stave  silos  can  be  made  in¬ 
to  new,  permanent,  3^wall  siloi 
at  one-half  cost  of  a  new  silo. 
Send  for  Catalog,  prices,  temna 
\andAgencu  Offer 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  110  Norwich;  N.Y. 


Ensilage  to  the  Top 

Was  your  Silo  really  full  when 
you  began  winter  feeding?  The 
average  Silo  when  filled  in  a 
hurried  fashion  settles  about 
one-fourth.  If  you’d  like  to 
know  how  the  upper  fourth  of 
Your  Silo  can  be  made  to  pay 
$75  to  $100  yearly,  extra,  write 
for  our  1918  catalogue  to-day — 
it’s  free  for  the  asking. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

110  Main  Street, 

Shortsville,  New  York 

S5  Convenient  Diatributinff  Points 


S 

1 


Easy  to  Erect 

That  the  Unadilla  Silo  present*  no  building 
problem  la  proved  again  and  again.  Its  simple 
parts  go  together  quickly  and  easily.  Any  handy 
man  with  the  aid  of  boy  or  woman  can  erect 
a  Unadilla.  Either  conical  or  gambrel  roof  (with 
cxtia,  silage  space)  comes  as  regular  equipment. 

The  price  of  a  Unadilla  is 
practically  all  you  pay.  No 
special,  costly  hired  help 
/il  needed.  Heed  the  govem- 

ment’8  advice,  order  ea rig. 
^5-  /j/iVAiJlliLj£\  *^ud  to<lay  for  catalog, 
prices  and  Agency  Offer. 
^  4lS44-rr+rHiw«$u  Address  Box  O. 

UNADILLA 
SILO  CO. 

UnadUla,  N.  T. 
or 

Det  Moines,  la. 


Dorit  blame  your  Cows- 
Get  this  Book-Its  Free 


It  shows  the  way  to  make 
more  money  on  your  cows. 
Written  by_  authorities  on 
dairy  feeding.  Tells 
why  the  famous 

HARDER 
SILOS 

arc  used  by  the  U.  S. 
Govt,  and  thousands 
of  successful  doiry- 
men.  Write  today 
and  get  this  valu- 
aide  lx>ok. 

Harder  Mfg.  Co., 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  that  makes 
It  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  sweet— it  can’t  spoil  In  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfectly  air- tight.  Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  tong  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  You  can’t  buy  a 
better  silo.  Also  all  sizes  W at«r  Tank*. 
Our  motto  Is  quality  through  and 
through.  Factories  at  Frederick,  Md. 
and  Roanoke,  Va.  Write  for  catalog. 
ECONOMY  SILO  h  MF6.  CO., Oept,  J,  FraderIcK,  Ud. 


ECONOMY  SILOS ' 


BEFORE  VOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBINO  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVINQ 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
'On  the  market*  Adjustable  automatic  take*up  hoop^ 
continuous  open-door  front— air-tight  door  and  pew 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features*  Tk% 
International  Silo  Co.,  118  Flood  Bldg.,UcadviUe)  Ba* 


Send  for 
Cataloi 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  Darts  of  ail 
■  '  .  Wh 


kinds. 


/heels  to  fit 


any  running  gear. 

Cfttaluv;  illustrated  in  colors  fres* 


Electric  Wheel  Co..  48Elni  SI.,  Quincy,  III. 


FARMER,  YOU  MUST  PAY  INCOME  TAX 

Which  has  come  to  stay.  You  will  be  under  Govern¬ 
ment  Inspection  now  on.  Be  Prepared.  My  FARM¬ 
ERS’  ACCOUNT  BOOK  meets  this  demand.  Large  Book, 
250  pages.  Good  for  20  years.  Direct  from  Pub¬ 
lisher  to  you.  Price,  S3.  Order  to-day.  Address 
L.  L.  SYPUEiKS,  .  Ft.  W'ayue,  ludiaiia 


MAKE 


YOUR  IDEA 


PAY 


Let  us  perfect  your  SEND  Safety  Service  Corporatxoh 
invention  and  get  FOR  2»  Uroaijway 

you  a  patent.  CIRCULAR  'new  yokk  oitv 


WELL 


WELL 


DRILLING 
PAYS 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 
IVrife  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.  Ithaca,  N.  V. 


fWERTHAN 

9 

tf  Ll\  1 1  IFMI 

PAYS 

HIGHEST 

PRICES 

FOR 

EMPTY 

BAGS 

CASH  FOR 
EMPTY  BAGS 

We  pay  highest  prices  and 
alsofreightcharges.  Be  sure 
to  get  our  prices  before  dis¬ 
posing  of  your  bags.  They’re 
worth  money  to  you  and  we’ll 
pay  you  best  cash  price  for  them 
as  soon  as  received  and  assorted. 
Write  us  at  once  stating  how 

Lmnnv  vmi  Kishta 

'  1  WERTHAN  BAG  COMPANY  I 

1  66  Dock  Street  St.  Louis.  Mo.  | 

Sabscribers^  Exchange 

If  yotj  wmnt  to  buy  or  sell  or  exebansre,  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance. 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise* 
ment.  No  disp)^  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Esirs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headiners  on  other  pases. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Man  for  bee  and  farm  work;  state 
experienee.  age,  weight,  wages;  board  and 
lodging  furnished.  ARCHIE  COGGSHALL,  Gro¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable,  experienced  man  to  take 
charge  of  gardening,  vegetables,  flowers,  lawn, 
shrubbery,  small  fruits,  three  to  four  cows  and 
poultry  on  farm,  Southern  Michigan;  wife  to  be 
good  butter-maker;  farmer  employed  for  regular 
farm  work;  furnished  house  supplied;  state  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  wages  wanted.  NO.  2883, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  orchardist  for  private 
estate:  state  full  particulars  of  experience, 
size  of  family,  etc.:  references  required:  good 
opportunity  for  right  man.  WADDINGTON 
FARM,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


WANTED — Married  man;  general  farm  work; 

small  commercial  herd.  CHESTERBROOK 
FARM,  Peek-skill,  N,  Y. 


GARDENER  AND  POULTRYMAN  who  is  will¬ 
ing  and  can  make  himself  generally  useful; 
single  or  married:  all-year  position  on  good  farm, 
Orange  Co.;  no  liquor  or  cigarettes;  give  age; 
references,  full  particulars  and  wages  expected. 
NO.  2884,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


AVANTED — Single  man  for  general  work  on  my 
new  pure-bred  Jersey  farm  adjoining  Moose 
Hill  Farms.  JOHN  SIBLEY,  Spencer,  Mass. 


WANTED — Married  man,  with  son  14-16  years 
old  for  general  farming  and  dairying;  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  .  DR.  JOHN  N. 
ROSENBERGER,  Wycombe,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED,  Immediately — A  practical  working 
manager  for  200-arre  farm.  Central  New  York. 
Must  understand  particularly  sheep  and  fruit. 
Keep  only  four  cows.  Farm  splendidly  equipped 
with  tools  and  machiner.v,  including  farm  tr.ic- 
tor.  Give  full  information  and  references  first 
letter.  J.  V.  CLEMENT,  187  Genesee  St., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  creamery  operator,  unmarried, 
strong,  honest,  agreeable;  must  bottle  milk, 
make  butter,  clean  utensils  and  make  sales  to 
(Ustomers;  references  required;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  application.  BROAD  BROOK  FARM, 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


Mr  ANTED — Man  for  getieral  farm  work  and  the 
care  of  a  small  dair.v;  will  hire  bv  the  year 
and  pay  good  wages  to  right  man.  F.  H.  FAR¬ 
RINGTON,  Brandon,  Vermont. 


WANTED — Immediately — Married  man,  no  chil¬ 
dren  preferred,  as  partner  on  large  farm;  must 
have  at  least  $3,500  cash;  to  handle  own  mone.v; 
percentage  basis;  fine  opportunity  for  man  with¬ 
out  sufficient  capital  to  buy  his  own  farm,  e<iuip- 
ment,  stock;  references  required.  Address  OP- 
IHIRTUNITY,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


WANTED — On  small  place,  man  or  strong  youth 
for  garden,  one  cow,  chickens,  etc. :  perma¬ 
nent  ix)sition  to  right  party  in  a  small  family 
where  work  is  appreciated:  must  be  a  tetotaler. 
H.  AVAGER-SMITH,  1613  Sansom  St.,  Philadel- 
libia.  Pa. 


WANTED — March  1st.  couple  for  small  certified 
dairy  farm;  man  must  have  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  dair.v  cows  and  handy  with  machinery; 
woman  must  be  strong  capable  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper.  ADVERTISER  28(W,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Capable  man  to  work  small  garden 
and  fruit  farm;  established  trade;  shares  or 
money  rent.  WAY.SIDE  FARM,  Timonium,  Md. 


WANTED — Young  married  man  (American)  for 
poultry  farm  2  miles  from  Paterson,  N.  J. ; 
good  liouse,  hot  water  heat;  man  with  pep,  to 
work  with  agricultural  graduate  manager;  won¬ 
derful  chance  for  man  anxious  to  make  good,  as 
manager  will  give  him  every  opportunity  if  he 
shows  staying  <inalitics;  give  references,  salary 
desired.  ADVERTISER  2907,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  woman  fond  of  children  to  do  ge»- 
eral  housework  with  famil.v  of  four,  who 
spend  Summers  in  the  country;  no  washing  or 
ironing;  wages,  .$6  per  week;  this  will  make  a 
permanent  home  for  the  right  person;  give  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  MRS.  W.  M.  YOST,  Roches¬ 
ter,  I’a. 


.MILKER  AND  HERDSMAN  wanted  on  Long 
Island  farm;  married  man;  must  be  a  good 
milker,  caretaker,  and  not  afraid  of  work;  no 
fancy  man  wanted;  wages,  $50  month,  with 
house  rent,  fuel,  milk  and  garden  furnished; 
state  age,  nationality,  size  of  famil.v,  experience 
and  references.  BOX  171,  St.  James,  Long 
Island. 


AV .ANTED — Farmer,  married,  with  son  16  to  18 
.vears;  steady  employment  for  both  on  West¬ 
chester  County  farm:  beef  cattle  kept;  cottage 
with  garden,  wood,  etc.,  provided;  state  particu¬ 
lars,  with  wages  wanted,  in  first  letter,  C.  W. 
ECKARDT,  Markham  Realty  Corp.,  Room  1710, 
31  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  0. 


WANTED — Married  man.  with  large  bo.vs,  pre¬ 
ferred,  to  work  on  a  farm.  I  offer  for  part 
payment  of  wages  house  with  running  water,  a 
nice  barn,  henhouse  that  will  accommodate  .500 
hens,  with  one  acre  of  land.  OCCUPANT  1282, 
Herkimer  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MEN  wanted  for  up-to-date,  modern 
farm;  good  accommodations,  board  and  good 
wages;  state  experience,  references,  and  wages 
wanted  In  first  letter.  ADA’ERTISER  2915,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AV ANTED — First-class  man  for  general  farming; 

must  be  sober,  industrious  and  good  with 
stock;  $3.5  per  month  and  board;  one  who  will 
appreciate  pleasant  American  home;  references 
required.  ADA'ERTISEU  2920,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A  WORKING  farmer  gardener  wanted  for  per¬ 
manent  position;  state  age,  wages,  references, 
family.  ADVERTISER  2911,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Man  (married  prferred)  to  take 
care  of  poultry  on  gentleman’s  place:  must 
lie  trustwortliy  and  willing  worker;  state  age, 
references,  wages;  house  provided.  E.  M. 
COMSTOCK,  Ivoryton,  Conn. 


.M.\.\  AVIFE — Good  plain  cook  and  near 

liousekeeper  for  small  family:  man  to  do  gen¬ 
eral  work :  garden,  lawn,  chickens,  fires,  etc. ; 
steady  position  for  right  parties.  S.  B.  ROB- 
ERT^N,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 


SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED  as  working  man¬ 
ager  for  gentleman’s  farm,  fifty  miles  from 
New  York  City;  200  acres,  half  under  cultiva¬ 
tion;  two  teams;  eight  registered  cows;  herd 
and  farm  to  expand  after  the  war;  energetic, 
practical  worker,  handling  all  farm  machinery 
and  gasoline  engines;  prefer  small  family; 
wages  $90,  house  and  usual  extras.  ADA'ER- 
TISER  2914,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED,  March  1,  couple  for  small,  certified 
dairy;  man  must  have  thorough  knowledge  of 
dairy  cows  and  handy  with  machinery;  woman 
must  be  strong,  capable  cook  and  housekeeper. 
ADA'ERTISER  2922,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  to  prune  young  orchard,  mostly 
apple,  some  peach;  10,000  trees.  State  experi¬ 
ence.  reference  and  salary.  HARRINGTON, 
North  Garden,  A'a. 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE  WANTED— Husband  to 
help  with  farm  work  and  wife  to  assist  in 
house.  FRED’K  G.  SATTERTHWAITE. 

WANTED — On  3-acre  farm,  poultry,  garden  and 
peach  trees,  a  man  to  .work  on  wage:  mod¬ 
erate  to  start,  and  percentage;  a  hustler.  Write, 
if  interested,  to  F.  CARTER,  West  Brighton, 
S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — F'amlly  of  workers,  rai.sed  on  farm, 
to  operate  ninety-acre  farm,  all  stocked  for 
own  account:  all  products  bring  good  prices  at 
farm.  CHESTERBROOK  FARM,  PeeksklH, 

N,  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 

EXPERIENCED  potato  grower,  capable  of  or¬ 
ganizing  and  handling  men  and  machinery  for 
manufacturer’s  war  garden  proposition.  MAL¬ 
LORY  HAT  FACTORY,  Danbury,  Conn. 

RELIABLE  FARM  HELP. — Do  you  need  reli¬ 
able,  steady  and  temperate  farm  help?  We 
have  a  number  of  young  men  available  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm,  dairy  and  poultry  positions.  Tbelr 
training  has  covered  not  onlv  theoretical  but 
practical  work.  Address  ARTHUR  R.  MER¬ 
RILL,  Supt.,  Baron  de  Hirsch  Agricultural 
School,  Woodbine,  New  Jersey. 

Experienced  f.armer,  with  practical  and 
scientific  knowledge,  wants  position  as  work¬ 
ing  foreman  on  gentleman's  place;  strong  and 
healthy;  age  40  years;  small  family;  good  rec¬ 
ommendations;  house  must  have  Improvements 
and  near  school.  NO.  2880,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  FOREMAN,  thorough  knowledge  of  farm¬ 
ing  and  gardening  in  all  its  branches;  first 
references;  age  40,  married,  no  children;  Ger¬ 
man;  first  papers;  reliable,  sober,  honest;  wife 
hoarding  help;  wants  position  on  a  farm  or  gen¬ 
tleman’s  country  place.  GUESE,  66  Avenue  A, 
Yardhouse,  New  York  City. 

FARM  OR  ESTA'PE  MANAGER- .At  liberty  Jan. 

1st.  Scotch,  age  42;  many  years  of  practical, 
successful  experience  in  all  branches  of  estate 
management,  dairying,  sheep,  swine,  poultry  and 
horses.  Familiar  with  all  modern  methods  and 
machiner.v,  building  roads,  construction  work, 
renewing  run-down  land.  Alfalfa  culture,  keeping 
records  and  accounts;  can  alBb  supply  first-class 
dairyman  and  herdsman;  also  stud  groom  and 
several  experienced  farm  hands.  Nothing  bnt  a 
good  proposition  considered.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  19,  .American,  desires  position 
on  farm;  dr.v  hand  milker;  am  free  from  the 
use  of  liquor,  tobacco  and  profanity:  good  home 
essential.  ABE  SLOM,  Route  No.  1,  E.  Poultney, 

PO.SITION  on  gentleman's  country  place:  gar¬ 
dening,  milker,  butter-maker;  no  bad  bnblts; 
flrst.-class  references;  married  three  clilldren. 
ADVERTISER  2900,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

F'.ARMER’S  SON,  sixteen  years  old,  wishes 
steady  position  on  up-to-date  poultry  farm  as 
owner’s  assistant;  have  always  had  small  flock 
of  my  own;  last  three  Summers  have  worked 
steady  during  school  vacation  on  poultry  farm; 
would  expect  $25,  washing  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2901,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FTRST-CL.ASS  pigeon  man  with  ten  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience  In  raising  fancy  and  utility 
stock,  open  for  position  on  modern  plant  where 
syil  and  hard  work  are  appreciated;  single, 
healthy,  exempt;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
2894,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Position  as  working  superintendent 
or  man.ager  on  farm  or  estate:  vacant  -April  1; 
American,  married;  no  children:  out  of  draft 
age;  twelve  .vears’  experience;  $75  per  month. 
ADVERTISER  28,99,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Farm  or  estate  super¬ 
intendent;  gets  results;  scientific,  practical 
experience;  all  branches  farm  machiner.v  and 
engines;  expert  in  dairying,  etc.;  American, 
married:  age  40,  temperate;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  .Vddress  PROGRESSIVE,  472  Quincy  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SCOTCHM.AN.  single,  wishes  position  as  herds¬ 
man  on  private  estate;  experienced  in  the 
care,  feeding  and  fitting  for  show  of  Ayrshire 
and  Gueru.se.v  cattle;  3  years  with  one  of  the 
best  herds  in  the  country;  best  of  references; 
state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
2918,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DO  YOU  WANT  herdsman,  dairyman,  butter- 
maker.  creamerynian,  working  farm  foreman, 
psultryman,  greenhouseman,  or  any  other  well- 
trained  farm  help?  We  have  a  number  of  effi¬ 
cient  young  men  with  clean  habits  trained  in 
our  institution  whom  we  can  recommend  to  vou. 
NATIONAL  FARM  SCHOOL,  Farm  School,  Pa. 

POULTRYM.AN — Single,  life  experience,  all 
around;  can  show  results;  best  references; 
state  wages,  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2913, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  M.AN,  single,  Cornell  training,  with  4 
years’  experience  in  general  farming  and  2 
years  in  orchard  work,  desires  position  on  up-to- 
date  orchard  or  estate;  can  operate  tractor;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  SAMUEL  A.  BROWN,  209 
Williams  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

BOARD  W.ANTED,  March  Ist,  on  farm  near 
lake,  for  season;  privilege  keeping  few  hogs; 
$5  weekly.  .ALBERT  HAWS,  Leonia,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Position  as  general  farm  hand  by 
young  man  age  20  years;  good,  reliable  man 
with  best  references.  HAROLD  GRUSHEN, 
Oronoque,  Conn. 

WANTED  position  as  manager  of  farm  or 
estate  by  young  married  man  with  executive 
ability;  strictly  honest  and  temperate;  under¬ 
stands  all  phases  of  farm  and  estate  work,  san¬ 
itary  and  certified  milk  production;  Agricultural 
College  training;  10  years  in  present  position; 
state  particulars  and  salary.  .ADVERTISER 
2919,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  WANTED — Poultrymau  and  private 
estate  manager-  desires  position  at  once;  22 
years’  experience;  best  references;  temperate, 
married,  American.  ERNEST  MACE,  Sterling- 
ton,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN  of  good  habits  wants  to  get  more 
experience  on  an  up-to-date,  successful  poultry 
plant;  state  details  and  highest  wages  in  first 
letter.  E.  T.  WOOD,  Burlington,  Vt. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  poultry  expert  will  manage  and 
put  on  a  paying  basis  any  possible  commer¬ 
cial  plant  on  a  salary  and  percentage  basis,  or 
will  Join  the  owner  of  a  smaller  plant  in  making 
it  pay.  Addres.s  ADVERTISER  2909,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  farm  manager  or  working  foreman  de¬ 
sires  position  March  first;  experience  in  all 
branches  of  farming.  ^Address  F’.ARMER,  Box 
124,  Ilolmdel,  New  Jersey. 

POULTRYM.AN,  single.  experienced  in  all 
branches,  wishes  position  on  larger  commer¬ 
cial  fai;m  or  manage  small  plant.  ARTHUR 
M'ELTjBROCK,  382  Bainbridge  St.,  Brooklyn, 
^ i . 

WANTED — I’osition  as  working  farmer  on 
small  farm,  or  farm  teamster;  American,  mar¬ 
ried.  age  31;  life  experience  general  farming, 
fruit,  poultry  and  vegetables:  moderate  salary 
and  produce  for  famil.v  use;  give  full  imrticulars 
first  letter.  A.  W.,  Garrison,  N.  Y. 

WELL-EXPEItlENCEI).  energetic  young  Ger¬ 
man,  29,  single,  desires  iHjsitinn  as  manager 
or  superintendent  on  farm  or  estate;  best  of 
references;  please  state  full  particulars.  AD- 
VERTLSER  2923,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — I’osition  as  foreman  by  American 
who  understands  general  farming  In  all  its 
branches;  references  furnished.  Address  BOX 
203,  Millerton,  N.  Y, 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

70- ACRE  village  farm  in  fine  condition;  price, 
$6,50fJ.  Address  F.AR.M  BUREAU,  E.  Grecii- 
wicli,  R.  I. 

POULTRYM^i.N — Thoroughly  understanding  care 
of  poultry,  incubating,  brooding,  etc.,  is  open 
for  A1  position.  New  England  preferred.  AD- 
A'ERTISER  2895,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A\' ANTED — Position  on  gentleman’s  estate  or 
large  farm  as  superintendent  or  manager; 
thoroughly  understands  everything  connected 
with  agriculture,  as  horticulture,  dairy,  poultry 
breeding.  Judging,  and  feeding  live  stock,  etc.; 
graduate  of  agricultural  school  in  Russia;  at¬ 
tended  short  courses  in  TT.  S.  and  full  course  in 
auto  tractor  school;  six  years  of  experience  In 
America;  best  of  references;  single;  salary  and 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
2905  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  of  many  years'  experience  in  dairy 
cattle,  swine  and  poultry  in  all  br.anches  on 
a  large  scale,  i9,»open  for  a  first-class  position 
only;  would  like  acreage  large  enough  (if  pos¬ 
sible)  to  raise  all  feed  for  the  stock;  baby  beef 
and  sheep  raised;  experienced  potato  grower; 
estates  efficiently  managed.  ADA’ERTISER 
2904,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA'ANTED — Position  as  farm  superintendent  of 
dair.v  farm,  liy  married  man,  no  children,  age 
33:  experienced  in  all  branches  of  agriculture, 
dairy  scliool  graduate;  can  operate  and  repair 
farm  machinery;  familiar  wltli  gas  and  kero¬ 
sene  engines  and  tractors:  good  reference  fur¬ 
nished.  ADA’ERTISER  2903,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOU.N’G  -American  farmer,  age  30,  married,  two 
children,  wishes  position  on  farm  Apijl  1  or 
15;  am  a  good  all-around  farmer:  have  had  12 
years’  experience  at  all  farm  work;  understand 
the  care  of  cows,  horses  and  hogs,  and  all  farm  j 
machinery  and  the  planting  and  raising  of  crops. 
J.  CARR,  Westbury,  L.  1.  ; 


FAH.M  SUPERINTENDENT— .A  reliable  farm 
superintendent  wants  a  responsible,  perma¬ 
nent  position;  has  had  practical  and  scientific 
experience  In  managing  large  farms;  A1  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  character,  success  and  executive 
ability;  American,  married,  temperate,  lionest 
and  a  hustler;  wages,  $1,200  per  year  and  usual 
privileges.  Address  ADVERTISER  2902,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  with  boy  14  wants  position  on 
farm  with  owner;  American;  Protestants;  en¬ 
tire  charge;  good  bread-maker;  boy  use  team. 
MRS.  L.  MANNING,  Route  3,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FAR.MER — Al,  American,  45,  wishes  position  as 
foreman  on  gentleman’s  estate;  strictly  tem¬ 
perate;  life  experience  in  farm  crops  and  stock 
raising;  hogs  a  specialty.  Address  BOX  173, 
Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 90-acre  potato  farm,  level,  good 
soil,  in  potato  section.  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Station,  store  and  post  office  across 
road  from  farm;  fair  buildings,  shade.  Potato 
Association  to  help  you.  Price  $5,000.  E.  R. 
SMITH,  Kasoag,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Hudson  River  fruit  ami 
general  farm;  216  acres;  near  Kingston;  with 
or  without  e<iuipinent.  or  will  divide;  for  par¬ 
ticulars  write  FERNAA’OOD  FARMS,  Ulster 
Park,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Four-acre  farm  at  Hempstead;  six- 
room  house  with  bath;  poultry  buildings  and 
fruit;  will  rent.  NO.  2780,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap;  farm.  70',i  acres.  AV.  GOD¬ 
FREY,  No.  Java,  N.  Y. 


AALANTED — 25  to  100  acres,  without  buildings; 

must  be  cheap;  .Soutli  Jersey  preferred.  F. 
AA'IEKE,  East  St.,  l!ye,  N.  Y. 


F.AUM  FOR  S.ALE — 145  acres  good  land.  w»‘ll 
located;  30  acres  woods.  PETER  GARDNER, 
Route  No.  2,  Erin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  OR  SALE — I’oultry  farm;  will  ac¬ 
commodate  800  hens;  feed  house,  barn,  eight- 
room  house  ami  bath;  lasting  water.  CHAS. 
BUCHANAN,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


For  .sale — 20-acre  farm;  7-room  house,  barn, 
liorse,  tools;  $3,500;  cash,  .$2,000;  balance  on 
mortgage.  ROBERT  CLEGHORN,  Toms  River, 


I'oi;  SALE — IG  2 '3  acres,  3',i  miles  Toledo  City 
limits,  stone  pike,  electric  line,  8(W  apple, 
peacli,  pear  Al  condition,  mostly  bearing.  AVell 
tiled,  house  modern,  hot  water  heat,  soft  water, 
plumbing,  gas  for  cooking  and  liglit;  big  sleeping 
porcli;  could  b(‘  platted;  $15,000  ;  terni.s.  AD¬ 
VERTISER,  2893,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — Or  exchange  for  Southern  land.  100- 
acre  dair.v  farm.  O.swcgo  County,  New  York. 
C.  O.  COLLETT,  Aftou,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  commercial  farms 
ill  Pennsylvania,  located  near  Philadelphia, 
over  two  Imndred  acres,  thoroughly  equipiied 
with  m.ichinery;  twelve  cows,  large  corncrib, 
silo,  good  buildings  and  barns,  automobile  truck; 
sold  on  easy  terms.  ADV’ERTISER  2921,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A’lLLAGE  FARM  FOR  SALE— 120  acres  (20  in 
wood),  good  land,  well  located,  stocked  and 
equipped;  will  rent  also.  ADA'ERTISEB  2917, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FARMER,  goml  liabits,  wishes  to  buy  on  con¬ 
tract.  good  farm  with  stock  and  tools,  hn.v 
and  grain  enough  until  next  harvest;  father  and 
■son  not  afraid  of  work,  hut  tired  of  renting  and 
anxious  to  own  home.  Address  ADVERTISER 
2892,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

F’.ARM  AA'ANTED — Fully  equipped  farm  wanted 
to  rent  by  young  Industrious  Danish  man  of 
experienee  and  ability.  Address  AD- 
A  ERTISEU  2897,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 40-acre  money-making  farm,  near 

cnni'eries  and  mar¬ 
kets,  beautiful  location;  river  view;  good  build- 
mgs;  reasoiiatde  price;  particulars,  OAVNEH 
Box  No.  40,  R.  R.  No.  4,  Seaford,  Delaware. 

50  ACRES  at  Calverton,  L.  I.;  450  fruit  trees 
house  and  barn;  good  soil  for  potatoes,  con 
n  stream front  of 

place,  also  lO  acres.  South  Shore,  with  2  000 
pear  f/PPS-  tractor  and  all  tools  ready  for  fai^i- 
mg.  ADVLRUSER  2906,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  S^,E— Half  interest  in  a  well-equipped  50- 
proposition  in  A'irglnia;  now 
on  paying  basis;  no  land  to  buy;  milk  nets  36c 

it.'sER  .JStK),  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  wanted  to  rent,  with  the  privilege  of 
have  suitable  accommoilation 
for  Summer  boarders  and  poultry;  New  Jersey 

VERTTWT?  Summer  regions.  AD- 

VhtKribER  2912,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

AVANTED — Reliable  tenant  on  shares;  fruit  and 

,  Southern  Connecticut:  9  cows, 

1,000  fruit  trees;  good  buildings;  near  markets- 
terms:  references.  476  EAST  18TH 
STREET,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

to  trade  for  a  farm;  one  3  rooms 

with  busement  underneath;  the  other  4  rooms. 
For  particulars,  write  GEO.  F.  AVELSU,  Ray- 
land,  Ohio, 

FOR  SALE  TO  p.TTLE  ESTATE— Good  monev- 

making  dairy  farm;  212  acres  good-lying,  weil- 
watered  land,  1^2  miles  from  Hobart,  on  macad- 
amized  road;  plenty  of  good  meadow,  grain  land, 
timber;  two  good  barns,  garage,  etc.;  all  neces¬ 
sary  Implements.  jiicluding  milking  machine  and 
gasoline  engines;  twelve-room  hoii.se  with  hot 
ami  cold  water,  bath,  electric  lights,  furnace: 
will  sell  with  or  without  stock  and  iniplcincuts- 

rn-n- ,  V  *■  ^^RS.  J.  A. 

COAA.AN,  Hobart,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  .8.4EE — 70-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm; 

running  water,  house  and  barn;  good  build¬ 
ings;  keep  twenty  cows;  room  for  1,000  hens- 
^oo^orcha^;  one  mile  from  Borden’s,  at  Otego, 


FOR  .SALE — tsmall  f.nnn  for  sale  cheap  near 
railroad  and  macadam  road.  OAvner.  F'.  E 
GILTNER,  Barton,  N.  Y. 

NLVGARA  COUNTY  FARM  FOR  S.ALE- 214- 
acre  stock  and  grain  farm,  in  fruit  belt:  stock 
and  tools.  ADVERTISER  2<.>10,  care  Rural  New- 
Ycu’ker. 


DAIRY  F’.AIIM,  good  buildings;  price 
$12.o0  per  acre.  F'or  particulars  write  JOHN 
LEHTANEN,  R.  26,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  and  truck  farm  on  Cape  Cod  for 
rent;  center  of  Summer  colony,  on  State  road; 
ever.vthing  soM  at  door;  fully  equipped  and 
stocked;  personal  property  to  be  sold;  full  inves¬ 
tigation  invited:  rent  $600  a  year.  ADA'EK- 
TISER,  2898,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F'ARAI  AALANTEI) — 15  acres  and  up,  near  im¬ 
proved  village  and  station  with  good  dwelling 
and  poultry  houses  preferred;  not  more  than  Ksi 
miles  from  New  York  City;  state  price  and  all 
particulars.  Address  ADVERTISER  2916,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 140-acre  potato,  grain  or  dairy 
farm,  Oneida  Co.;  good  buildings;  shade;  pro¬ 
ductive  land;  rolling,  loam,  some  muck;  wire 
fenced:  40  acres  hemlock,  maple,  beech,  etc.; 
50  apple  trees:  trout  stream;  roads  good;  school, 
factory.  UA  mile;  R.  R.,  store,  station,  2  miles; 
price  $4,000.  DR.  RINKLE,  AVilliamstown,  N.  Y. 


FAR.M  P..\RG.AIX — 126-.A:  splendid  nine-room 
liouse;  modem  sixty-foot  barn,  with  full  col¬ 
lar;  fine  for  500  Leghorns;  estimated  400  c.  of 
wood  and  50.000  feet  lumber;  wood  sold  on 
place  at  $8.25  past  AA'inter;  splendid  soil,  sjic- 
cially  adapted  to  hay,  jiotatoes  and  truck;  100 
fruit  trees,  variety;  8.000  people  within  five 
miles;  15  miles  to  Providence,  R.  I.;  1%  to 
street  car  and  macadam  road;  buildings  "cost 
$5,000;  sacrifice  for  .$3,500,  part  casli,  easy 
terms:  owner  at  distnnee.  Address  E.  R.  Rl'S- 
SELL,  Pembina,  N.  Dak. 


CERTIFIED  AIILK  FARM  F'OR  SALE— Com¬ 
pletely  equipped,  pays  well,  excellent  mnrUel; 
best  reasons  for  selling;  details  gladly  furnished. 
48  .STONE  ROAD,  Belmont,  Mass. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Used  milking  machine  in  good  order. 
M.  M.  SCOTT,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


MILK  ROUTE  FOR  SALE  of  about  300  qt.  daily. 
ADVERTISER  2908,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Miiinetouna  Power  Churn,  100 
pounds  capacity,  practically  good  as  new.  In¬ 
stalling  larger  churn;  price  $25.  AVADDING- 
TON  FAR.M,  Wliecling,  AV.  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Cypliers  Iiicnlmtors,  390  eggs;  2 
Cyphers  portable  Iiouse,  nil  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  F.  M.  DAA’IS,  Chase  Poultry  Farm, 
Cincinnatus,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  No.  1. 


U.VY  AA'ANTED — Carload  Alfalfa,  clover  or 
legume.  S.  MOUSE  BAKER,  Easton,  Md. 


FOR  S.ALE — 1800-egg  Hall  incubator;  perfect 
condition;  used  one  season.  AV  ALTER  T. 

SYKES,  Lflnsdole,  Pa. 


OLD-F’ASIIIONICD  MOLASSES— $1.50  per  gallon. 
JA.MES  F.  McCALEB,  Insmore,  Miss. 


.SECOND-II.AND,  390  size  and  Cypher  Co.  Incu¬ 
bators  wanted.  C.  M.  LAUVEU,  McAiistcr- 
ville.  Pa. 


INCUBATORS,  good  order,  for  sale  cheap;  two 
Cyphers,  one  Prairie  State.  HASTINGS,  52 
Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York  City;  telephone  .5349 
Murray  Hill. 


FOR  S.AIyE — Set  four  Individual  power  lift,  four- 
teeu-incli  Itottom  P.  and  O.  plows  good  as 
new.  IR.A  PELL,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


F'OR  S.AI.E — Tower  two-row  riding  cultivator; 

easily  operated.  JNO.  C.  BREAM,  Gettys¬ 
burg.  I’a. 


F’OR  S.AI/E  (TIE.A.P — 12  horse  power  portable 
gasoline  engine  O.  K.  in  every  way.  Box  1.58, 
Williamsport,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 1917  Prairie  State  Incubator;  260 
egg;  warranted;  fifteen  dollars;  complete:  de¬ 
scription  for  stamp.  BELROSE  FARMS,  I’ool- 
ville.  New  York. 
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‘‘Better  Gardens 

The  home  garden,  whether  in  the  city,  or  the 
town,  or  on  the  farm,  is  today  of  the  rhost  vital 
importance  to  the  country.  For  years  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.  have  urged  the  planting  of 
more  gardens  because  of  the  obvious  economy, 
but  now  there  is  a  new  appeal  that  cannot  be 
disregarded.  The  home  garden  is  an  increasing 
factor  in  food  conservation,  and  from  month  to 
month  the  need  becomes  more  pressing  and 
urgent,  not  only  of  “more  gardens”  but  also  of 
“better  gardens.” 

Make  your  home  garden  a  better  garden  this 
year  by  the  most  intelligent  use  of  the  space  you 
have-not  only  by  using  better  methods  but  by 
planting  seeds  of  a- known  quality.  The  initial 
cost  of  the  seeds  that  you  plant  is  one  of  the 
smallest  items,  but  it  .  is  the  most  important, 
arid  you  cannot  get  the  fullest  results  unless 
you  have  started  right.  ’ 

Henderson’s  seeds,  are  tested  seeds.  Many  of  the  methods  of  seed  testiiljr  in  use  today, 
originated  with  thie  founder  of  our  firm  and  these  have  been  improved  from  year  to 
year.  Our  seventy-one  years  of  success  in  our  business  of  seed  raising,  testing  and  selling 
has  given  an  unequalled  experience  that  is  back  of  every  packet  or  package  of  seed  we  selE 

Not  only  must  your  seeds  be  the*  best  but  your  methods  should  be  right.  And  to  help 
in  this  we  have  prepared  a  booklet  entitled  “Better  Gardens.”  This  consists  of  extracts 
from  the  book,  “Garden  Guide  and  Record,”  which  we  have  published  for  a  number  of 
years  for  the  use  of  our  customers  only- — “Better  Gardens”  will  be  sent  to  all  who  send 
us  ten  cents  for  our  special  offer  below.  .  ■  '  , 

"Everything  for  the  Garden*’  is  the  title  of  our  Annual  Catalogue.  It  is  really  a  book  of 
192  pages,  handsomely  bound,  with  a  beautifully  embossed  cover,  16  color  plates  and  1000  half-tones, 
direct  from  photographs,  showing  actual  results  without  exaggeration.  We  also  publish  about  the 
end  of  February,  our  Farmers’  Manual,  which  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  Farm  and  Farm  Needs. 
A  copy  of  this  will  be  forwarded  without  further  application  if  you  will  use  the  coupon  below. 

A  Remarkable  Offer  of 
Henderson’s  Seed  Specialties 

To  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Henderson’s  Tested  Seeds  we  have  made  up  a 
Henderson  Collection,  consisting  of  one  packet  each  of  the  following  six  great  specialties: 


Ponderosa  Tomato 
Big  Boston  Lettuce 
White  Tipped  Scarlet  Radish 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 

1  enclose  herewith  10c.  for  which  send  catalogue  and  “  Hender¬ 
son’s  Specialty  Collection,”  with  complete  cultural  directions, 
including  the  booklet,  “Better  Gardens,”  as  advertised  above. 
When  ready  also  send  “Farmers’  Manual,”  as  mentioned  in 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Henderson’s  Invincible  Asters 
Henderson’s  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies 
Spencer  Mammoth  Waved  Sweet  Peas 


In  order  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  distribution  for 
our  annual  catalogue,  “Everything  for  the  Garden,” 
we  make  the  following  unusual  offer:  Mail  us  10c 
and  we  will  send  you  the  catalogue  and  our  booklet, 
“Better  Gardens,”  together  with  this  remarkable 
“Henderson’s  Specialty  Collection,”  enclosed  in  a 
coupon  envelope  which,  when  emptied  and  returned, 
will  be  accepted  as  25c  cash  payment  on  any  order 
amounting  to  one  dollar  or  over. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 


35-37  Cortlandt  Street 


New  York  City 
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February  23,  1918  - —  Five  Cents  a  Copy 


Better 


WHICH  PAYS  BEST? 

Apples-More  Money! 


Worms  and  caterpil¬ 
lars— bad  as  they 
are — are  not  the  cause 
of  all  poor  fruit. 

Apple  scab,  blotch, 
sooty  fungus,  bitter 
rot  and  cedar  rust,  attack  the  fruit  and  cause 
damage  running  into  millions  of  dollars  every 
year.  You  spray  to  kill  the  worms.  How 
about  the  diseases? 


You  can  protect  fruit  from  worms  and 
disease  by  spraying  with  Pyrox.  One  prepa¬ 
ration  does  both. 

It  does  more.  Pyrox  by  invigorating  the 
foliage,  causes  the  fruit  to  hang  on  longer, 
so  that  it  takes  on  size,  finish  and  quality — 
what  the  market  wants  and  will  pay  for.  If 
you  want  the  best  price  you  must  grow  the 
kind  of  fruit  the  market  demands. 


Fifteen  more  per¬ 
fect  apples  on  the 
tree  will  pay  for 
the  Pyrox. 


Rl 


TO 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

ryrox: 


“Fills  the  Barrel  with  the  Apples  that  Used  to  Go  on  Top” 


Thirtj'-nine  prizes  on  thirty-nine  entries  is  a  record  made  by 
Pyrox-sprayed  fruit  at  the  Trenton  Fair  1916.  At  the  1917 
Fair  33  out  of  34  entries  by  the  same  exhibitor  took  prizes. 
“From  50  cents  worth  of  Pyrox  we  got  $22.50  worth  of  fruit 
where  we  got  only  $2.90  before  using  it,”  writes  a  Pennsylvania 
grower.  “From  one  orchard  I  used  to  sell  about  $1500  worth 
a  year.  The  year  I  began  to  use  Pyrox  my  sales  went  up  to 
$5400,  Can  I  afford  NOT  to  use  it?”  said  a  fruit  grower  at  a 
N.  Y.  State  fruit  growers’  meeting. 

“My  apples  are  the  finest  and  smoothest  I  ever  had  and  the  trees 
are  the  fullest,”  writes  a  Vermont  customer,  and  many  others 
whose  letters  we  print  in  our  book  testify  that  Pyrox  improves 
the  quality  of  the  fruit,  protects  it  against  injury  from  insects  and 
disease,  invigorates  the  foliage  and  improves  the  health  of  the 
trees. 

Pyrox  is  a  smooth,  creamy  paste,  all  ready  to  measure  out  and 
mix  with  water.  This  saves  labor  in  the  busiest  season  when 
labor  is  hard  to  get.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  the  Editor  of  The 
Fruit  Belt”  who  is  personally  in  charge  of  over  400  acres  of 


orchard,  says;  "I  have  made  many  thousands  of  barrels  of  spray 
mixtures  on  the  farm,  and  I  can  say  to  you  1  have  mixed  my  last 
barrel.  I  now  use  Pyrox.” 

Pyrox  sticks.  It  goes  through  the  finest  nozzles  and  sprays  fine 
as  a  fog.  It  covers  every  part  of  the  leaf. 

Pyrox  is  as  good  for  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  other  truck  crops 
and  fruits  as  it  is  for  apples.  It  protects  crops. 

Most  good  agricultural  supply  dealers  sell  Pyrox.  Last  year  the 
demand  for  Pyrox  exhausted  the  dealers’  supply.  Why  not  see 
your  dealer  at  once  about  your  supply?  If  he  does  not  handle 
Pyrox,  be  sure  to  fill  in  his  name  when  mailing  the  coupon  below. 

Send  for  the  new  Pyrox  Crop  Book,  You  will  be  interested  in 
the  spraying  methods  used  by  practical  growers  in  getting  profit¬ 
able  crops.  If  potatoes  are  your  specialty,  you  will  want  to  read 
the  experience  of  representative  farmers  who  use  Pyrox  and  make 
potatoes  pay.  This  book  contains  spraying  hints  on  many  fruits 
and  vegetables.  If  you  will  mail  the  coupon,  we  will  send  the 
book  free. 


BOWKER 


INSECTICIDE  COMPANY 

BOSTON  AND  BALTIMORE 


APPLES  HANG  TO  TREE 
Mr.  Albert  Cooper,  IVest  Virginia,  writes:  —  ‘‘Where 
I  didn’t  use  Pyrox  I  have  scarcely  an  apple  hanging  on 
up  to  this  time,  but  the  trees  that  were  sprayed  are  full 
of  as  nice  apples  as  I  have  seen  this  season.  ” 

BETTER  COLOR 

Mr.  A.  W.  Davis,  Missouri,  says: —  “The  apples  and 
leaves  hang  on  much  longer  where  Pyrox  is  used.  It 
gives  the  fruit  a  fine  color.  I  would  not  bother  withthe^ 
home-made  spray  again  if  the  ingredients  were  given  me.” 


HARD  TO  FIND  A  WORM 
Mr.  Alva  E.  Moore,  Marlinton,  W.  Va.,  writes:  —  “I 
sprayed  my  apples  with  Pyrox  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  wormy  apple  in  the  entire  orchard.  Pyrox  is 
cleaner  to  apply  than  most  sprays.’’ 

SAVES  LABOR 

Mr.  B.  L.  A  born,  Maine,  writes  .-—Pyrox  is  very  easy 
to  prepare,  works  well  in  the  sprayer,  kills  the  bugs  and 
keeps  the  vines  green  until  frost  —  that  means  profit  to 
our  Maine  potato  growers  in  every  sense  of  the  word.’’ 


BEAT  THE  WORMS!  MAIL  THE  COUPON! 


Please  send  me  the  Pyrox  Crop  Book.  28-A-12 


My  Name . . 

My  P.  O . . 

My  County . My  State. . 

/  prefer  to  order  through  my  dealer.  His  name  is 


His  address  is . 
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No.  1470 

Beef  Making  on  Eastern  Farms 

The  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed 

The  fine  Angus  bull  shown  here  is  known  as 
Evenest  of  Bleaton,  owned  hy  Mr.  Clarence  W. 
Eckhardt  of  New  York.  Mr.  Eckhardt  refers  to  the 
pedigree  and  performances  as  follows: 

Sire.  Evens  of  Balliudalloeh  ;  dam  Estha  of  Bleaton. 
On  sire’s  side  he  is  descended  from  Bion,  I'ielamere. 
Equestrian  Iliad  and  on  dam’s  side.  Ehlito,  Prince 
Ito.  I’rince  Incan.  All  of  these  were  first  prize  or 
champion  bulls  at  the  Highland  show  in  Scotland  or 
Ro.val  of  lOnglaud.  Evenest  of  Bleaton  won  first  as 
two-year-old  at  International  Chicago,  and  grand 
championship  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Eastern  States 
Exposition,  Springfield. 

Ther^  is  no  (piestion  about  the  great  interest  now 
manifested  in  many  parts  of  the  East  regarding  beef 
cattle  and  beef  making.  Mr.  Eckhardt  puts  up  this 
argument; 

ADVANTAGES  OVER  MILK-MAKING.— There 
is  a  great  need  for  more  beef  cattle  on  Eastern 
•  farms.  The  advantages  to  he  gained  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  enterprise  here  are  each  year  hecomiug 
better  known.  'To  increase  the  number  of  beef  ani¬ 
mals  does  not  mean  that  the  dairy  herds  should  be 
diminished,  for  we  cannot  get  along  with  a  less 


conditions  such  as  location,  stock,  expense,  laljor  and 
management  must  be  studied  with  keen  discernment. 
The  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  dairy  produces  and 
the  rising  values  of  beef  animals  have  caused  farm¬ 
ers  to  look  more  closely  into  the  question  of  beef  pro¬ 
duction. 

DECREASING  BEEP  STOCK.— The  beef  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  great  cities,  towns  and  even  the  coun¬ 
try  districts  of  the  East,  is  raised  and  fed  in  the 
West  and  South,  and  shipped  long  distances  to  our 
markets.  More  of  this,  the  chief est  of  our  food  sup¬ 
ply,  should  and  can  be  raised  here.  Our  lands  are 
capable  of  producing  it.  During  the  past  40  yeai’s 
the  number  of  meat  animals  on  Ea.stern  farms  has 
decreased,  while  the  population  has  Increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  To  re-establish  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  of  beef  animats  to  population  as  existed  at  that 
time,  it  has  been  estimated  by  competent  authorities, 
would  re(|uire  an  increase  in  our  Eastern  States  of 
several  million  head  of  cattle — figui’es  that  are  stag¬ 
gering.  Our  best  experts  have  given  it  as  their 
(‘pinion  that  satisfactory  prices  for  beef  cattle  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  continue.  Comparatively 
smjill  mimb(‘rs  of  steers  during  the  past  years  have 
been  fed  in  the  East.  It  is,  however,  becoming  each 


necessary  to  use  breeding  stock  of  beef  type  and  fol¬ 
low  proper  methods  of  management  and  feeding.  It 
is  a  waste  of  attempt  to  make  beef  by  putting  high- 
priced  feed  into  .scrawny  .scrub  stock.  A  breed  must 
be  used  that  will  economically  turn  the  feed  into 
beef.  Each  beef  breed  has  its  staunch  adherents 
and  all  have  good  qualities  which  have  been  demon¬ 
strated.  The  Aberdeen-Angus  have  been  chosen  by 
me  because  in  my  opinion  they  possess  the  ((ualities 
I  desire  in  a  beef  beast.  It  is  folly,  however,  to 
decry  other  breeds  or  overlook  their  many  merits, 
uhich  cannot  be  denied.  Rational  breed  rivalry  is 
helpful.  Petty  breed  jealousies  and  untrue  state¬ 
ments  of  other  breeds  are  harmful  to  all.  There  is 
a  dearth  of  meat  animals  in  the  East — a  great  need 
for  more  of  all  the  heef  breeds.  We  believe  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  profit  lies  open  for  man.v  Eastern 
farmers  to  produce  the  beef  we  consume  here.  The 
united  efforts  of  all  the  I>eef  breed  associations  ami 
adherents .  will  for  many  years  be  reipiired  to  fill 
the  gap  in  the  shortage  of  beef  cattle  here.  When 
the  needs  and  opportunities  are  more  fully  seen  there 
will  be  a  hunger  for  stock  of  the  beef  breeds  that 
will  tax  the  full  resources  of  all  the  Iireeds  to  s.-itisfy. 
The  establishment  of  herds  of  beef  cattle  and  the 


Evenest  of  Bleaton,  a  Beef  Maker  and  Fine  Type  ot  the  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle.  Fig.  118 


amount  of  milk,  butter  oi‘  dairy  products,  and  an 
increasing  amount  will  each  year  be  reciuired.  The 
production  of  milk  and  the  successful  maintenance 
of  a  dairy  herd  recpiire  conditions  not  to  be  found 
on  the  majority  of  Eastern  farms.  The  location 
must  be  favorable  for  shipping  or  convenient  to  col¬ 
lecting  station.s.  The  land  must  lend  itself  to  inten¬ 
sive  cultivation  economically.  Buildings  and  e(iuip- 
ment  of  the  most  modern  type  are  reriuired  in  order 
to  conform  with  nece.s.sary  saidtary  conditions  im¬ 
posed  to  protect  properly/  the  health  of  the  com¬ 
munities  to  which  the  product  is  shipped,  and  to 
keep  to  a  minimum  the  expense  for  labor  which 
must  be  watched  so  clo.sely  in  this  enterprise.  None 
but  dairy  cattle  bred  for  high  production  can  be 
profitably  employed  in  the  herd. 

(jl.  .VLTPY  IN  DAIRY. — The  itroduction  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  is  fast  becoming  a  highly  special¬ 
ized  business,  requiring  for  success  the  favorable 
conditions  named  above,  combined  with  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  and  ability  everlastingly  to  watch  and  master 
the  details  which  made  for  success  or  failure.  The 
scrub  cow  or  animal  of  uncertain  record  has  no 
place  in  the  modern  dairy  herd  :  in  fact,  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  similar  to  a  manufacturing  enterprise  where 


y('ar  more  difiicult  to  buy  fet'ding  steers  of  the  right 
(piality.  at  a  i»rice  which  will  show  a  prolit  when  fin¬ 
ished.  The  range  lands  of  the  West  are  being  cut  up 
and  can  no  longer  be  depended  upon  to  supply  the 
need.  Manj’  feeders  of  steers  are  J)eginning  to  fol¬ 
low  the  lead  of  such  men  as  N.  E.  Franklin  and 
others,  who  on  high-priced  corn-belt  lands,  find  it 
profitable  to  maintain  breeding  herds  of  beef  cattle 
to  produce  the  calves  they  themselves  tinish  for  mar¬ 
ket. 

EASTERN  GRAZING  LANDS.— The  lower-priced 
lands  of  the  East  which  provide  such  excellent  graz¬ 
ing  and  are  .so  well  adapted  for  the  growing  of  corn 
f(»r  silage,  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  for  this 
purpose.  A  breeding  herd  of  beef  cows  can  be  imiin- 
tained  on  pa.stures  during  the  .Summer  and  silage 
or  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  in  the  Winter  without  grain. 
The  best  results  in  most  cases  can  be  secured  iu 
turning  the  steers  off  as  yearlings  at  from  1.000  to 
2.000  pounds  in  Aveight.  In  an  experiment  jinst  con¬ 
cluded  on  a  rough  New  York  State  farm.  Aberdeen- 
•Vngus  steers  at  IS  mouths  averaged  1,100  pounds 
each  and  st)ld  at  the  farm  for  ,$150  each. 

GOOD  STOCK  REQFIRED.— In  order  to  secure 
satisfactory  results  iu  modern  beef  productioiq  it  is 


feeding  of  steers  will  greatly  increase  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  raise  the  average  grain  yield  per  acre 
and  stimulate  our  Eastern  agriculture  iu  all  its 
branches. 


Farming  in  Eastern  Maryland 

I  moved  here  from  Ohio,  came  to  this  farm  last  .Tanvi- 
ary.  My  plan  is  to  keep  stock  to  use  all  feed  I  can 
raise ;  will  have  about  15  acres  of  wheat,  sow  to  Red 
clover  and  Alsike  in  Spring,  corn  following,  rye  iu  Fall 
to  plow  under  for  cow  peas  or  Soy  beans;  then  sow  to 
wheat.  You  see  I  have  a  four-year  rotation  on ‘GO  acres. 
I  am  expecting  to  build  barn  to  hold  hay  and  house 
livestock,  also  silo,  to  make  beef;  Polled  Angus  bull 
with  Holstein  cows.  Which  is  better  to  produce  feed 
and  enrich  soil,  coav  peas  or  Soy  beaus?  Is  150  lbs. 
acid  phosphate  ample  for  cow  peas  or  Soy  beans? 
Will  wheat  do  as  well  here  by  disking  ground  as  plow¬ 
ing?  A  great  many  plow  corn  land  here  for  wheat, 
never  in  Ohio.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  drill  in  wheat 
on  cow-pea  land  without^any  preparation,  then  harrow 
iu  Spring  before  sowing  clover  seed?  Is  200  lbs.  of 
acid  phosphate  sufficient  for  wheat  after  cow  peas? 
What  grade  of  fertilizer  is  best  for  corn  land  lacking 
iu  humus?  How  far  apart  should  corn  be  drilled? 
Advise  best  place  to  apply  manure  I  expect  to  use  on 
young  clover,  hauling  soon  as  made  and  spreading  thin. 
Can  you  explain  why  corn  did  not  ear  better?  It  grew 
plenty  of  large  tall  stalks.  I  used  200  lbs.  of  fertilizer 
per  acre,  some  2^ — 10,  1 — 9.  and  some  16%  phosphoric 
acid,  no  noticeable  difference ;  Seed  corn  came  75 
miles  North,  planted  about  15  inches  apart.  A  few 
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iie<ir  ueighbors  have  advised  me  not  to  grow  Cinmson 
clover,  claiming  it  will  ruin  the  land  so  nothing  will 
grow  well  afterward.  However,  I  sowed  some  with  rye. 
Virgin  soil  in  Ohio  was  I’ich.  would  grow  anything, 
while  here  it  is  poor,  must  be  built  up.  w.  T,  c. 
AVorcester  Co.,  Aid. 

FI  »R  rapid  improvement  of  soil  I  would  at  first 
use  a  three- year  rotation,  and  use  cow  peas. 
Soy  beans  and  Crimson  clover  as  the  legume  crops, 
since  with  these  you  can  build  up  the  soil  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  with  Red  clover  or  any  other  biennial 
crop/  The  idea  that  Ciumson  clover  ruins  the  land 
is  nonsense.  There  is  much  moi’e  land  being  ruined 
for  lack  of  it  than  Avith  it.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
going  to  do  as  much  good  as  it  would  if  it  is  cut  for 
hay  and  nothing  returns  to  the  land.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  hde  t'  :v.t  it  for  hay,  and  I  have  yet 
to  see  the  first  sample  good  hay  made  here  fi-om 
it,  for  they  commonly  let  it  lie  and  bleach  in  the 
sun  till  dry,  and  then  I’ake  it  Avhen  it  is  very  poor 
hay.  It  reminds  me  of  a  man  down  in  Alabama  who 
wrote  me  that  Avhat  I  had  urged  on  coav  peas  was 
all  Avrong,  for  he  had  groAvn  coav  peas  on  a  piece  of 
land  12  years  in  succession,  and  it  got  so  poor  that  it 
Avould  make  nothing  at  all.  You  can  take  cloA'er  or 
peas  or  any  other  crop  continuously  from  the  laud 
and  the  land  Avill  groAV  poorer.  The  legumes  are  of 
value  as  AYinter  cover  and  as  a  means  for  main¬ 
taining  and  increa.sing  the  humus  in  the  soil,  as  Avell 
as  fiuni.shing  nitrogen.  This  can  be  done  by  turn¬ 
ing  them  under  or  by  curing  and  feeding  and  return¬ 
ing  me  manure  to  the  land  Avhich  made  the  hay. 

I  AA'ould  sugge.st  a  rotation,  ('orn  Avith  coaa'  peas 
.sown  at  last  cultivation,  corn  cut  and  shocked  and 
peas  disked  doAvn  and  disked  and  harrowed  till  sur¬ 
face  is  fine,  and  then  drilled  in  with  TOO  to  400 
lbs.  of  acid  phosphate.  Harly  cow  peas  sown  at 
Avheat  harvest,  breaking  the  stubble  Avell.  Cut  peas 
for  hay  in  late  August.,  and  disk  the  stubble  Avell. 
(let  in  perfect  order  and  drill  Avheat  again,  AA'ith 
the  same  acid  phos'jdiate.  Break  stubble  and  again 
prepare  the  .  d  and  in  August  soav  15  pounds  an 
acre  of  Crimson  cloA’er  seed.  During  the  AVinter 
get  out  on  tills  jw/er  all  the  manure  made,  and  as 
fast  as. made,  and  turn  all  under  for  corn  when 
cloA’er  is  in  bloom.  T2ie”  jteat  the  rotation  till 
you  make  manure  enough  to  cover  the  corn  land  an-' 
mially,  and  at  each  second  round  of  the  rotatioTi 
before  tdanting  corn  aiiply  1,000  lbs.  of  slaked  lime 
an  acre.  That  is,  lime  every  field  once  in  six, years. 
Hacli  time  the  Summer  legume  is  soAvn  alternate 
AA'ith  COAA'  ])eas  and  Soy  beans,  or  soaa'  eipial  parts 
of  each  mixed.  T'se  150  lbs.  of  acid  on  peas  or  Soy 
beans;  better  40  lbs.  on  Avheat.  Better  prepare 
Avheat  land  Avith  disk  or  cutaAvay.  After  getting 
clover  on  the  land  I  Avould  use  no  fertilizer  for 
corn.  At  first  in  present  condition  use  200  lbs.  of 
fertilizer,  3  per  cent  ammonia  and  8  per  cent  phos^ 
phoric  acid:  corn  four  feet  by  18  inches.  Alanure 
clover  for  corn.  Hail  damaged  the  pollen  last  Sum¬ 
mer  and  made  poor  setting  of  ears.  Breed  yoiir  OAvn 
seed  corn  and  do  not  listen  to  talk  about  cloA’ei* 
luirting  land.  Bater  you  can  make  a  four-jear 
rotation.  w-  i''-  m asset. 

Which  Are  the  Fruit  Buds? 

Hoav  can-  anybody  tell  Avhether  his  trees  have  fruit 
buds?  Hoav  can  you  tell  fruit  buds  from  leaf  buds? 
Eltingville,  X.  Y.  G.  I. 

The  experienced  eye  very  readily  distinguishes 
the  bloom  buds  from  the  leaf  buds  of  fruit  trees. 
I'ig.  119  shoAvs  at  left  branch  of  an  apple  tree,  , 
AA'hich  has  tAA'o  large  buds  and  a  number  of  smaller 
ones.  The  most  hasty  observation  .shoAVS  that  the 
tAvo  large  buds  are  borne  upon  short  branches  or 
spurs,  and  that  they  are  thick  and  rounded,  Avith 
blunt  points.  These  are  the  buds  AA'hich  are  to  bear 
floAvers  and  perhaps  fruit  the  coming  season.  It 
Avill  also  be  observed  that  beloAv,  betAveen  and  above 
the  tAvo  floAver-bearing  buds,  are  a  number  of  smaller 
buds.  The  largest  of  these  are  less  than  half  the 
size  of  the  floAvering  buds,  Avhile  the  smaller  ones 
are  only  about  one-sixth  the  size  of  the  floAA'ering 
buds.  These  are  the  leaf-bearing  buds.  Those  be- 
tAveen  and  belOAv  the  floAver-bearing  buds  are  much 
larger  than  those  on  the  upper  half  of  the  tAvig,  and 
are  borne  on  very  short  spurs.  These  short  spurs 
are  of  tAvo  to  three  year, s’  groAvth,  and  Avill  probably 
make  fruiting  spurs  the  next  groAving  sea.son.  Those 
on  the  upper  half  of  the  tAvig  Avere  formed  last  year. 
They  are  small  and  lie  close  to  the  tAvig.  Some  of 
these  buds  Avill  probably  develop  into  fruit-bearing 
spurs  in  three  to  four  years,  Avhile  others  Avill  prob¬ 
ably  deA'elop  branches,  and  some  may  never  groAv. 

At  right.  Fig.  119,  is  a  branch  taken  from  the  Kieffer 
peaiA  The  tree  from  AA’hich  it  AA’as  taken  is  old,  and 
has  been  bearing  heaA'y  crops  for  years.  Of  late 
years,  hoAveA’er,  it  has  borne  heaATly  only  on  alter¬ 
nate  years,  last  year  being  its  off  year.  It  Avill  be 
observed  that  it  is  thickly  set  Avith  fruiting  spurs. 
The  fioAvering  buds  of  the  pear  are  thick,  like  the 
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apple,  but  are  quite  sharp  pointed.  The  leaf  buds, 
much  smaller*,  are  sharp  pointed  and  .stand  out  from 
the  brr.nch  or  sour  at  considei’able  of  an  angle.  The 
fioAA'ering  bud.';  are  ahvays  borne  on  short  .spurs,  and 
'UA'n'riably  at  the  terminal,  and  usually  but  one  to 
each  spur,  though  occasionally  a  spur  Avill  be  found 
•itn  more  than  one.  Most  of  the  spurs  have  one  or 
me  O'  developed  leaf  buds  a  little  belOAv  and  opposite 
the  fioAver-bearing  bud. 

I’each  buds  are  formed  on  the  previous  year’s 
groAvth  of  AA'ood,  and  are  easily  distinguished  from 
the  leaf  buds.  Upon  examination  of  a  tAvig  it  Avill  l)e 
obsei’ved  (if  it  is  Avell  set  with  blossom  buds)  that 
the  buds  on  the  tAvig  are  mostly  sets  of  tAvos  and 
threes.  The  left  bud  is  quite  small,  sharp  pointed, 
and  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  tAvig.  When 
there  is  but  one  bud  it  is  invariably  a  leaf  bud,  but 
Avhen  they  are  in  sets  of  tAvo  and  three,  the  blos¬ 
som  bud  is  at  the  side  of  the  leaf  bud  Avhen  in  .sets  of 
tAVO,  and  at  each  .side  of  .the  leaf  bud  Avhen  in  sets  of 
three.  Upon  examination  it  Avill  be  observed  that 
small  or  leaf  buds  lie  very  clo.se  to  the  tAvig  and 
point  toAvard  the  end,  Avhile  the  blossom  buds  stand 
out  prominently,  at  more  or  less  of  an  angle  from  the 
leaf  bud  tAvig.  The  blossom  bud  is  thick  and  about 
the  size  and  sha])e  of  a  plump  grain  of  Avheat,  Avhich 
makes  them  very  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
small  leaf  bud.  The  peach  tree  may  go  into  the 


Leaf  and  Fruit  Buds  on  Apple  and  Pear.  Fig.  119. 

Winter  AA'ith  an  abundance  of  bloom  buds,  but  that 
is  no'  guarantee  that  it  Avill  bear  a  crop,  or  even 
bloom  the  folloAving  year,  as  it  frequently  happens 
that  every  fruit  bud  Avill  be  Avinter-killed  and  drop 
off  in  the  Spring. 

The  plum  and  cherry  are  more  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  Avhieh  are  the  leaf  buds  and  Avhich  are  the 
blossom  buds.  The  character  of  the  buds  is  to  be 
determined  more  by  their  position  than  by  their 
form.  The  fruit  is  borne  on  spurs  of  varying  ages 
and  lengths.  Tim  old,  long  spurs,  if  they  have  ter¬ 
minal  buds  at  all,  Avill  produce  only  leaves,  but  the 
short  side  spurs  Avill  produce  blooms,  Avhile  the 
young,  .short  spurs  Avill  often  produce  botli  leaA'es 
and  bloom  on  their  terminals,  and  in  small  clusters 
cf  three  or  more.  The  .Tapanese  plums  differ  some- 
Avhat  from  our  native  and  European  sorts  in  that 
they  make  .short  .spurs  or  clusters  of  buds  at  short 
intervals  on  the  young  branches,  each  cluster  of  buds 
invariably  having  a  leaf  bud  or  tAvo  in  the  center  of 
the  cluster.  By  examination  of  the  dormant  buds  on 
the  trees,  noting  their  shape  and  Avhere  situated,  and 
Avatching  their  development  after  gi-nAATh  in  Spring 
begins,  anyone  may  soon  become  expert  enough  to 
distinguish  at  sight  the  bloom  buds  on  most  of  our 
orchard  fruit  ti-ees. 
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at  a  high  price  before  he  can  buy  Avheat  fiour.  One 
of  our  readers  in  Ohio  sends  the  folloAving  extract 
from  a  grocery  advertisement: 

In  line  Avith  President  Wibson’s  proclamation  and  the 
rules  prescribed  by  the  U.  8.  Food  Administration,  be¬ 
ginning  with  yesterday  we  have  introduced  the  neAV 
Victory  War  Loaf,  containing  a  5  per  cent  substitute 
for  Avheat  flour,  at  both  stores,  and  hereafter  will  have 
on  sale  only  this  bread,  together  Avith  entire  wheat  and 
graham  vai-ieties  which  come  under  the  same  ruling. 
IVe  Avill  also  sell  Avheat  flour  only  when  the  purchaser 
buys  an  equal  amount  of  some  other  cereal. 

For  those  desiring  wheat  substitutes  to  use  in  their 
home  baking  we  offer  : 

Rice  Flour — 5  lbs.  50c. 

Tapioca  Flour — 5  lbs.  GOc. 

Potato  Fleur — 5  lbs.  80c. 

Cornmeal — 5  lbs.  30e. 

Rye  Flour — 5  lbs.  33c. 

Entire  Wheat  Flour — 5  lbs.  45c. 

Graham  Flour — 5  lbs.  33c. 

Entire  Avheat  flour  at  nine  cents  a  pound  means 
.$5.40  a  bushel  for  Avheat  if  it  is  the  entire  AA’heat. 
Some  people  have  bought  hand  mills  and  are  grind¬ 
ing  corn  and  AA’heat  at  home.  We  make,  in  this  AA’ay. 
a  very  good  coarse  meal  Avhich,  Avhen  fully  cooked, 
makes  a  delicious  “cereal.”  The  food  administrator 
of  Nebraska  has  ruled  on  this  home-gi*ound  flour  .-is 
follows:  A  good  ruling  for  all  the  States. 

There  are  a  number  of  people  Avho  have  ifTirchased 
hand  grist  mills,  as  advised  by  the  food  commission,  and 
by  this  means  grind  their  oavii  substitutes.  If  they 
AA'ish  to  buy  Avhite  flour,  if  they  will  prove  to  their  gro¬ 
cer  by  a  signed  statement,  that  they  have  as  many 
pounds  of  the  substitute  at  home,  and  it  is  ground  ready 
for  use.  and  that  they  will  use  the  substitute,  pound  for 
pound,  the  grocer  must  be  thoroughly  satisfied,  however, 
and  report  the  case  to  the  food  commi.ssioner,  he  Avill  , 
investigate  and  if  the  statement  is  found  O.  K.  he  Avill 
issue  authority  for  the  party  to  get  the  flour. 

Maple  Sugar  and  Food  Conservation 

Will  you  inform  me  Avhether  the  sugar  law  applies  to 
maple  sugar?  As  I  understand  it,  merchants  dare  not 
charge  over  10  cents  a  pound  for  granulated  sugar.  I 
have  sugar  trees  and  make  maple  sugar  and  syrup. 
Must  I  sell  it  for  10  cents  a  pound,  the  same  as  Avhite 
sugar?  If  this  laAv  applies,  I  .shall  not  make  any.  for  I 
cannot  make  maple  .sugar  for  that  price.  H.  E.  s. 

Clymer,  N.  Y. 

L.VST  NoA’cmber  I  Avrote  to  Mr.  HoOAmr  in  the  name 
of  the  Vei'mont  Maple  Sugar  Makers’  As.so- 
ciation,  and  asked  him  the  very  same  que.stion.  His 
reply  Avas  that  the  restrictions  placed  on  sugar  did 
not  include  maple  products,  and  that  no  restrictions 
Avould  be  placed  upon  maple  sugar  unle.ss  unexpected 
conditions  should  ai'ise.  In  spite  of  its  many  blun¬ 
ders,  the  i)olicy  of  the  Food  Administration  is  to  in¬ 
crease  production,  and  it  realizes  noAv  that  produc¬ 
tion  cannot  be  increased  by  limiting  the  price  beloAV 
a  reasonable  profit  on  the  cost  of  production.  ^laple 
sugar  cannot  be  produced  the  coming  season  at  a 
labor  cost,  alone,  of  10  cents  a  pound,  and  maple 
sugar,  coming,  as  it  doe.s,  under  the  class  of  luxuries, 
instead  of  necessities,  the  administration  takes  the 
stand  that  people  Avho  can  afford  to  use  it  can  also 
afford  tc  nay  Avell  for  it.  Therefore,  no  action  tend¬ 
ing  to  regulate  the  price  will  be  taken,  and  the  price 
should  run  high.  Doubtless  the  demand  Avill  be  .some¬ 
what  lessened,  but  the  supply  Avill  also  be  lessened 
more  than  enough  to  compensate.  The  largest  maple 
sugar  making  establishments  in  the  Avorld  are  locaD 
ed  on  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  and  these  e.stabT 
lishments  Avill  not  be  in  operation  during  the  coming 
year  for  the  rea.son  that  the  proprietors  cannot  get 
the  cane  sugar  Avith  Avhich  to  make  their  product. 

The  I’nited  States  produces,  annually,  an  average 
of  less  than  50,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  that  is  made 
from  the  maple  tree.  Thus  the  consumption  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  less  than  half  a  pound  for  each  of  its  inhab¬ 
itants.  The  people  consume  a  yearly  average  of 
more  than  ;100.000.000  pounds  of  so-called  maple 
sugar.  The  extra  quantity  is  composed  of  cane 
sugar,  either  flavored  Avith  various  extracts,  or  mixed 
with  small  quantities  of  maple  sugar.  With  the  fac¬ 
tories  making  these  products  closed,  it  cannot  be 
otherAvise  than  that  the  demand  for  maple  sugar 
Avll  be  greater  than  ever  before,  and  my  advice  to  all 
people  haA'ing  maple  trees  is  to  make  all  the  maple 
sugar  that  they  can  possibly  make,  and  to  hold  it  for 
:i  fair  price.  ormsbee. 


K. 


The  Price  of  Entire  Wheat  Flour 

WE  find  great  dissatisfaction  over  the  cost  of 
Avhole  Avheat  flour  or  Avheat  meal,  and  the 
rule  compelling  the  buyer  to  buy  Avheat  substitutes 


Legal  Toll  for  Millers 

SEVERAL  readers  iln  Pennsylvania  have  asked  If 
there  is  any  legal  regulation  of  the  toll  Avhich 
millers  in  that  State  may  take  out  of  a  farmer’s 
grist.  Mr.  H.  V.  White,  chairman  of  the  directors  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Millers’  State  Association,  says : 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  legal  amount  of  toll 
for  millers  to  take.  The  old  custom  for  grinding  Avheat 
on  the  bnhrs  and  chopping  the  farmers’  grist  was  to 
to  take  one-tenth.  This  is  still  true  for  chopping. 
When  the  roller  process  system  went  into  effect  it  Avas 
no  longer  possible  to  take  the  farmer’s  grist  of  wheat, 
mill  it  and  give  him  his  identical  flour  in  return.  The 
installation  of  this  new  process  also  necessitated  a 
large  investment  and  made  it  necessary  to  require  a 
larger  toll.  The  custom  in  this  section  is  to  give  40 
lbs.  of  flour,  or  35  lbs.  flour  and  12  lbs.  bran  for  a 
bushel  of  Avheat. 
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The  Maple  Sugar  Outlook 

Prospects  for  the  Present  Season 

Needed  sweets. — There  is  no  doubt  that 
more  trees  will  he  tapped  this  Spring  than 
e\er  before.  The  Food  AdininDtration  is  doing  all 
it  can  to  have  ever.v  bit  of  this  delicious  gift  of 
Nature  utilized  to  the  utmost.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  .'iu.v 
that  a  great  man.v  trees  will  not  yield  up  their 
stores  of  sweetness,  because  the  owners  do  not  know 
how  to  handle  the  sap,  or  have  not  the  utensils  or 
conveniences  necessary.  Owners  of  sugar  maples 
are  urged  to  make  less  syrup  and  more  sug.-ir  this 
icar.  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  tin.  C.  C.  Wick- 
wire,  county  food  administraior  and  manufacturer  of 
CiU’tland.  urges  the  people  of  that  cit.v  to  tap  every 
tree,  and  offers  to  evai»orate  the  sap 
at  his  factories  free  of  cost.  lie 
estimates  that  there  are  2. ">00  trees 
in  the  cit.v  that  will  yield  about  tive 
tons  of  sugar.  This  is  practical  co¬ 
operation. 

INCREASING  ('OSTS.— I  heard  a 
country  woman  say  not  long  ago  she 
had  made  all  the  maple  syrup  her 
famil.v  needed  for  the  year  on  her 
kitchen  range  for  several  seasons. 

The  writer  has  made  about  tive  gal¬ 
lons  each  Spring  in  this  wa.v.  besides 
an  abundant  suppl.v  for  immediate 
use  of  delicious  amber  syrup.  Rut 
the  suppl.v  must  be  (luite  limited  if 
made  in  this  wa.v,  as  evaporation 
from  kettles,  etc.,  is  necessaril.v 
slow.  This  is  a  maple  sugar  section, 
many  farmers  being  known  afar  for 
the  excellence  and  quantity  of  their 
product.  Most  of  the  sugar-makers 
h.Txe  secured,  or  at  least  ordered, 
their  supplies  already;  an.v  needed 
buckets,  vats,  eva])orator  fixtures, 
but  most  of  all.  the  necessary  tin 
cans  for  the  s.vrnp,  the  gallon  size 
being  commonl.v  usetl.  Ten  cents  a 
can  or  le.ss  has  been  the  price  in 
previous  years.  Now  only  one  linn 
in  our  cit.v  of  Cortland  is  carrying 
any  cans  at  $20  a  hundred  ;ind  very 
limited  in  sui)pl.v.  The  other  de;il- 
ers  sold  out  long  ago,  and  did  not 
reorder.  This  lirm  ordered  l.r>00 
more  regardless  of  i)rlce.  but  Inirdly 
exi»wts  to  get  them.  The  Vermont 
manufacturers  are  getting  S2t;  jier 
IttO  can.s. 

FUTURE  PRICES.— My  ne.ire.st 
neighbor  is  an  exjiert  sugar  jiiaker 
on  a  .scale  somewhat  above  the  aver¬ 
age  New  York  maker.  In  discuss¬ 
ing  probable  prices  this  year  he  said 
to  this  dealer:  ‘T  don’t  see  liow  T 
e.an  sell  my  product  this  year  for 
less  than  .$1.50  a  gallon.  I  couldn’t 
for  that  if  I  hired  any  help.”  He 
is  fortunate  in  having  a  son  as  an 
interested  coworker.  ‘Alan  alive,” 
was  the  reply,  ’*we  :ire  paying  f.-irm- 
ers  .$1.75  now  for  old  syrup  as  they 
bring  it  in.”  That  is  about  all  the 
exact  information  to  be  had  as  yet 
on  maple  sugar  prices  this  Spring. 

Rut  they  are  bound  to  be  higher 
than  ever  known  befoi-e.  Refore 
this  .$1..‘{5  a  gallon  for  syrup  has 
been  considered  a  gi>od  price.  Sugar 
prices  have  been  based  on  s.vrup 
prices,  on  the  basis  of  about  s  lbs. 
of  sugar  to  an  11-lb.  can  of  standard 
syrup.  It  is  the  patriotic  duty  of 
every  owner  of  a  maple  tree  big 
enough,  .say  1)  to  12  inches  through, 
one  tap  hole  only  to  the  smaller  trees 
the  sugar  or  syrup  possible 


fame.  One  man  having  W  trees  was  so  enthusiastic 
over  his  7-ft.  i)an  of  four  or  five  compartments,  the 
Tian  and  furnace  costing  then  about  .$24,  that  we 
?it  once  decided  to  order  one  for  use  this  year.  Rut. 
alas!  we  procrastinated,  and  now  the  freight  con¬ 
gestion  makes  such  an  order  impossible.  However, 
we  have  interviewed  station  agents  and  makers,  and 
learn  that  the  pan  only  can  be  had  by  expre.ss  with 
reasonable  certainty  of  prompt  delivery.  And  our 
order  goes  forth  in  today's  (Feb.  2)  mail.  We  will 
1  uild  a  temporary  out-of-doors  arch  or  furnace  or 
brick  and  native  stone,  using  two  fl.-it  pieces  of  iron 
as  ai'ch  irons  or  supports  for  the  pan  at  the  ends, 
the  sides  resting  on  the  stonework  of  the  ai’ch.  The 
front  will  be  covered  I>y  a  homemade  door  of  sheet 
iron  bung  on  two  wire  hooks  f:istened  ti>  the  iron 
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Hauling  seven  tons  of  hay  on  auto  truck  and  trailer. 


Press  Illustrating  Serviee. 

Getting  a  three-incli  gun  into  action,  where  under  the  camouflage  of  grass  and  straw  it  can¬ 
not  '  be  'een  at  a  distance  of  100  yards. 


the  product  is  not  quite  .so  delicate  in  color  and 
flavor. 

HIGH-CLASS  SYRUR. — Theoretically,  pure  maple 
.syrup  should  be  water  white  in  color  if  .absolute 
cleanliness  and  freedom  ^rom  bacterial  action  could 
be  secured.  Rut  this  perfection  is  never  attained, 
the  utmost  .skill  and  perfection  of  methods  and 
equipment  arriving  at  a  syrup  of  amber-like  cletir- 
ness.  The  tin.v  particles  of  caramelized  sugar  that 
form  in  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  sap  cause  most 
of  this-  golden  hue.  The  old  idea  that  the  (hirker 
the  .syrup  the  more  sure  that  it  was  pure  maple, 
free  from  adulterants,  is  now  pretty  well  in  disuse. 
'The  general  public  is  coming  to  know  that  modern 
methods  of  using  covered  buckets  at  the  trees  to 
Kee|i  out  insects,  bark,  leaves,  .sunlight,  etc.,  with 
covered  storage  vats,  the  careful 
system  of  straining  both  sap  and 
.syruj)  several  times  over,  the  ])er- 
fected  modern  evaiiorators  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  several  hundred 
barrels  of  .saj)  are  turned  into  the 
finished  product  insures  delicacy  of 
coloring  as  well  as  of  flavor.  The 
strong,  biting  flavor  of  the  old  type 
syrup  is  known  today  to  be  not  the 
hall  mark  of  the  pure  article,  but 
the  sign  of  carelessness  in  making, 
or  improi»er  eqnii)ment. 

quality  and  yield.— Each 
tree  as  the.v  will  avei-agt'  in  the 
usual  sugar  bush  of  Gentral  New 
York  will  yield  fi-om  two  to  2(4  lbs. 
of  sugar  per  season,  yiost  of  the 
sugar-making  e<pupment  is  inanu- 
factui-ed  in  ^'erInont.  tbe  heart  of 
the  mai)le  sugar  district.  Evapo- 
r.-itors  built  to  ca  i-e  for  a  bush  of  .so 
many  trees  in  X'erinoiit  are  not  cap¬ 
able  of  handling  the  sap  from  the 
.same  number  of  trees  here.  Trees 
vary  greatly  in  the  amount  of  sap 
they  will  produce,  and  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  tl’.e  sail.  The.v  will  v.-iry  b.v 
localitio.  and  by  individuals,  and 
on  diff'  i-ent  farms  that  lit*  side  by 
side.  'entral  New  York  ti-et“s  run 
more  sap  than  A’erniont  trees,  and 
the  sugar  coident  is  less.  The  tiuie 
of  the  sea.sou  has  akso  a  good  deiil 
to  do  with  the  swt*etness,  the  earlU'r 
runs  being  .sweeter.  A  barrel  of  s.'ip 
on  the  average  here  will  yield  about 
one  gallon  of  .syrup.  The  jnire  food 
law  rtsiuires  a  gallon  of  syrup  tt> 
weigh  11  lbs.  to  the  gallon.  Syrui> 
of  this  densit.v  will  keep  imletiuitely 
in  a  perfect  condition.  If  it  weighs 
le.ss  it  will  sour.  If  it  weighs  more. 
Sii.v  12  lbs.,  rock  candy  will  form  in 
crystals  in  the  bottom.  'I’his  is  not 
a  sign  of  iinpuidty  or  atlulteration, 
but  it  is  a  trouble  to  melt  out.  It 
can  be  dmie  by  adding  a  little  w.-tter 
and  slowly  heating  the  can. 

Ncav  York.  xt.  o.  J  ki.\t. 


A  Greenhouse  in  the  Corn 
Belt 
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Entrance  to  church  of  village  of  Zborow,  Galicia,  through  "TJemetery,  where  recently  fallen 

soldiers  were  buried. 


to  make  all 
Nearly  all  owners  or 
real  sugar  orchards.  t>r  "bushes.”  know  the  process 
in  its  many  details.  To  an.v  such  wishing  further 
accurate,  dei>endable  information  as  to  CHiuipment 
and  methods,  I  would  recommend  Farmer.s’  Rulletiu 
No.  51(>,  sent  on  reque.st.  free,  by  the  U.  .S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

EQUIRMEN”!’  NEEDED.— The  writer  came  from 
a  family  of  experienced  sugar  manufacturer.s.  but 
for  several  years  past  has  been  living  on  a  farm 
that  boasts  only  about  25  maple  trees,  with  no  etjuip- 
nient  for  sugar-making.  However,  when  Spring 
comes,  we  cannot  resist  tai)i)ing  a  few  for  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  “fussing”  with  the  fragrant  products.  Last 
Spring  we  saw  in  operation  by  a  few  neighbors  who 
ilso  owned  a  few  scattering  trees,  small  evaporator 
bJtus,  uiul.  the. .  ro(,*ker  fprnaT,e.,  ,qf.  ui;i.U-<ir(ier  ,  hou.se 


.-upiiorting  the  front  end  of  the  pan.  We  Avill 
cboose  the  smaller  size,  a  .">  ft.  in.  x  .'5  ft.  (>  in.  pan. 
with  three  comiiartments.  one  for  the  cold  sap.  the 
next  for  sap  partly  evai)orated.  the  third  for  the 
thickest  of  sap  or  syrup.  We  will  have  a  large-sized 
stove  pipe  or  boiler  pipe  six  or  seven  feet  high  to 
carry  off  the  smoke  and  insure  a  good  draft.  Waste 
wood,  old  fence  posts,  limb  wood,  etc.,  cut  to  three 
to  four-foot  lengths,  will  <erve  as  fuel.  A  neighbor 
kindly  offers  the  use  of  a  row  of  trees  that  he  never 
taps  bordering  on  our  farm,  and  we  expect  to  make 
25  to  30  or  more  gallons  of  s.vrup.  enough  to  pa.v 
for  our  e<iuipment.  buckets,  pan,  and  fuel,  and  leave 
some  for  a  furnace  when  transportation  shall  be 
easier.  The  i»an  will  cost  .$s.()0,  plus  express  charges. 
!Many  will  use  caldron  kettle.s.  as  In  the  early  days 
of  sugar-making.  This  can  be  done  succe^ssfully  if 
tber4?.s.is.fuel  at. hand.  Rut  evaiAoration  i<  slower  and 


HIE  rt*mjirks  of  Mr.  Weaver  on 
page  140  call  to  mind  a  stor.v 
which  my  brother  is  fond  of  telling. 
In  Story  County,  Iowa,  in  the  nudst 
of  the  corn  belt  practically  no  g.-ir- 
dening  is  dene,  ilost  of  the  farmers 
feel  that  they  cannot  spare  the  time 
to  raise  garden  truck,  when  the.v 
have  a  great  area  of  corn  calling 
for  cultivation.  Some  of  the  wives 
rame  a  few  radishes  or  something 
like  that,  but  practically  all  the  vegetables  must 
come  from  somewhere  el.se.  Some  years  ago  two 
brothers  came  into  that  neighborhood  and  started 
laising  garden  truck  on  land  that  would  in-oduce  a 
hundred  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  Doubtless  there 
were  many  predictions  of  failure.  Probably  they  had 
some  trouble  selling  all  the.v  raised  the  first  few 
.vears.  but  now  they  have  a  very  l.-irge  aiva  under 
glass,  and.  if  m.v  memor.v  is  correct.  nc*arly  a  .section 
altogether  in  truck,  all  of  which  is  sold  for  cash  to 
customers  who  come  for  it  and  take  it  awa.v.  Their 
land  is  cm  the  Lincoln  Highway,  and  farmei’s  conn* 
from  at  least  20  miles  to  get  fresh  sweet  corn,  to¬ 
matoes,  lettuce,  celery,  cucumbers,  radishes  or  an.v 
other  things  which  ma.v  be  in  season.  The  corn 
farmers  say  the.v  can  bu.v  this  stntf  cheaper  than 
they  can  raise  it.  As  most  of  them  have  automo¬ 
biles  it  is  no  hardship  to  run  over  to  this  farm  after 
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Burpee’s 
Sweet  Peas 


SIX  STANDARD  SPENCERS 

^ t)*  packet  each  of 

the  following  : 

Chenib,  rich  creamy  rose 
Decorator,  rosy  terracotta 
Hercules,  soft  rose  pink  self 
Jack  Tar,  bronzy  violet-blue 
/kite,  large,  pure  white 
beautiful  orchid  color. 
The  Burpee  Leaflet  on 
Sweet  Pea  Culture”  with 
eachcollection.  If  purchased 
separately  the  above  would 
cost  65c. 

Burpee’s  Annual 

Tlir  IcodiiJQ  Americatui^.td  Catalog 

216  pages,  vyith  1-03  color- 
illustrations.  It  is  mailed 
free  to  those  who  write  for  it. 
A  post  card  will  do.  Write 
for  your  copy  today  and  mention  this  paper. 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co. 

Burpee  Buildings  Philadelphia 


BUISTS 

EARLY 

MORNING  STAR 

EAS 


An  ideal  pea  for 
l.iio  home  grower. 

Very  easy  of  culti¬ 
vation,  reaulriug  no 
sticks  and  entirely,  free 
from  runners.  Easy  to 
pick,  as  they  grow,  so 
compactly  that  practi¬ 
cally  a  handful  can  be 
grasped  at  a  time.  Ee- 
markal)l.v  productive- 
pods  well  Wiled  with  peas  of 
jhe  most  delicious  liavor. 
J'ositivelv  the  earliest  pea  in  the  world,  ready  for 
picking  in  42  days.  They  are  hardier,  more  jirodue- 
tl  ve  and  withstand  greater  changes  of  weather  than 
;iny  other  viirlety.  If  you  appreciate  the  pleasure 
of  liaving  jteas  of  unsHr()assed  quality  on  your  table 
early  In  the  season  you  will  certainly  plant  Hulst’s 
Karly  Morning  Star.  Pkt.,  10c.;  pt.,  25e.i  qt.,  45c.  If 
wanted  by  mail,  postage  extra.  1  pint  weighs  1  lb. 
Write  today  for  our  1910  Gorden  Guide.  It  tells  you  about 
the  '‘Morning  Star”  as  well  as  all  the  other  HUIST'S 
K(5edB— the  seeds  of  the-'OOyear  prestige”— and  gives 
yon  detailed  cultural  Information  for  every  montli 
of  the  your  an<l  every  part  of  the  country.  We  will 
be  i)lea.sed  to  send  it  to  you  free  on  request. 

Frae  Flowar  Seads  with  ordars  of  80e  and  over 

ROBERT  BUIST  COMPANY, 


. . .  . .  ■■ 

Hoffman’s  Northwest  Clover  Seed 


Selected  from  the  states 
along  the  Canadian  bor¬ 
der  and  from  the  districts 
ad  jacentto  the  Black  H  ills 
and  Rocky  Mountains. 
“NOivTHWEST”  CLO¬ 
VER  is 

Earlier,  Hardier 
and  More  Productive 

The  superiority  of  "NORTH¬ 
WEST’’  Alfalfa  Seed  has  long 
been  acknowledged.  Clover 
Seed,  Alsike  and  Timothy 
Seed  grown  in  the  Northwest 
have  a  like  advantage.  It  is 
earlier  ^  because  of  the  short 
season  in  which  it  matures — 
hardier,  because  of  its  sur¬ 
vival  of  Northwest  winters— 
more  productive,  because 
of  its  extreme  vitality. 
NORTirWEST”  Grass  Seed 
succeeds  where  other  fail. 
Less  "NORTHWEST"  seed 
need  be  sown  per  acre. 

Hoffman’s  1918  Catalog 

Ib  full  fof  valuable  hint,  tor  grow- 
tng  cr<WH.  It  ofl'erH  Sord  Oatn, 
Corn.  Potatoes.  Field  Peas  and 
heanB.  Alfalfa  and  Graea  Scoda. 
It  la  free,  with  a  packi^t  of  eoeda 
aaxnploa.  if  you  mention  tblapapor 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landiavitle,  Lancoatur  Co.,  Fs. 


I  BOOKS  on  all  subject*  oi  farming  by  leading 
I  authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
I  Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


l.'iiipiior  niul  get  vegetables  fur  the  meals 
of  the  next  <lay  or  two.  If  the  dcscriiition 
of  fonditions  in  the  region  between  the 
Itofky  Mountains  and  the  Ohio  Kiver  is 
I  I'orrect,  there  are  many  other  jilaces 
!  where  siicli  a  farm  would  jiay  well  to  one 
who  had  the  nerve,  experience  and  busi- 
ne.ss  ability  to  carry  it  on. 

Wayne  (V>.,  X.  Y.  ai.fkki)  c.  weed. 


Beans  on  Upland ;  Spring  Wheat 

1.  Will  the  yellow-eye  bean,  known 
as  the  Main  or  Dot  (a  .small  dot  on  each 
side  of  eye)  grow  on  upland?  These 
beans  give  good  yield  on  low  lands,  and 
seem  to  be  free  from  disease.  The  land 
I  intend  to  plant  is  light  sandy  loam. 
2.  1  would  like  to  know  something  about 

Spring  wheat,  when  to  sow  and  how 
much.  w.  W.  K. 

Tuscarora.  X.  V. 

1.  T'ho  yellow-eye  bean  referred  to  is 
I  practically  immune  to  disea.se,  is  a  fair 
lyielder,  and  is  by  its  upright  habit  of 
'growth,  less  lialile  to  weather  damage 
jwheii  riiiening  than  otlier  sorts.  These 
I  beans  do  eiinally  well  on  any  good  soil, 
excepting  clay  or  heavy  clay  loam;  also 
they  mature  in  a  shorter  season  than  do 
some  of  the  other  varieties.  HeaiiS  re¬ 
quire  a  light  covering.  One  iiieli  is  deep 
eiiongli.  2.  I  do  not  know  of  any  .'‘Spring 
wheat  having  been  grown  in  tliis  jiart  of 
the  State.  In  my  boyhood  days,  when  a 
.Tune  frost  killed  the  Winter  wheat  iTop. 
Spring  \\  Imat  was  tried  out,  but  jiroved 
a  complete  failure.  There  i.s  a  good  deal 
of  Sill  ing  wlieat  grown  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  Panada.  On  a  recent  visit  to 
.tlieir  ('olh'ge  of  Agricnltiire  at  Ouelpli,  I 
saw  many  samples  of  Siiring  wlieat,  hut 
I  even  there  Winter  wlieat  jirevaihs.  Bet¬ 
ter  sow  oats  or  barley  as  a  Spring  grain. 

Monroe  ('ounty,  N.  Y.  li.  E.  cox.  . 


!  Eradicating  Wild  Mustard 

'I'he  seeds  of  the  wild  mustard,  if  pre- 
Ivenifd  from  germinating,  by  deep  burial 
'or  by  a  thick  mat  of  grass  roots  above 
I  them,  or  by  any  other  means  Avill  retain 
their  vitalit.v  for  years,  and  will  ger- 
niinati'  as  soon  as  conditions  are  made 
favorable.  Personally,  I  have  known 
thi'iii  to  retain  their  vitality  under  sod, 
for  a  iieriod  of  4.3  years,  and- to  germinate 
in  immense  mimhers  as  soon  as  the  fiidd 
Uvas  jilowed-.  That  was  when 
I  was  a  boy,  and  we  completely  ridded 
the  field  of  them  by  idaiitiiig  and  culti¬ 
vating,  and  jicrsistent  ’hand-pulling  for  a 
period  of  nine  years,  so  tliat,  during  the 
next  .two  years,  not  a  plant  appeared. 
Hut  1  will,  not  attempt  to  estimate  the 
cost. 

Thoroiigli  rotting  will  destroy  the 
seeds,  hut  they  will  resist  the  rotting 
ordinarily  praetised  with-  farm  nianiires. 
Thorough  cooking  will  destroy  them,  hut 
they  will  resist  the  scalding  ordinarily 
ipractised-  in  preiiaring  pig  and  chicken 
feedk.  Thorough  grinding  will  destroy 
them,  hut  many  will  e.scape  the  coarse 
grinding  ordinarily  practised  .when  grind¬ 
ing  provender.  Thorough  nia.stication 
and  digestion  will  Jlestroy  them,  but 
many  will  escnix'  these  iirucesses  and’  be 
voided  intact.  .\iid  some  will  e.scape  all 
these  infliieneesiand  he  ready  to  germinate 
when'  spread  nixin  the  land  and  in  favor¬ 
able  conditions.  I  have  seen,  it  stated 
that  the  increase  of  ti  single  seed,  pro¬ 
vided  all  were  saved  and  iilanted  under 
favorable  conditions,  would,  in  live  years, 
be  am-iily  sunicient  to  seed  a  fanner  of 
160  acres,  and,  without  making  any  cal¬ 
culation  •my.self,  I  believe  -the  statement. 
Tlie  only  possible  means  by  whiclr  one 
can  get  the  uiiper  *1011x1  of  tliis  Weed  is 
to  alhjw  the  seeds  to  germinate,  and  then 
destroy  the  resulting  jilaiit.  . 

lYild  •mustard  may  be  held  in  check 
by  spraying  with  a  solution  of  copperas 
or  blue  vitriol.  Either  liquid  is  fatal  to 
all  jilaiit  life,  but  the  hairy  leaves  and 
transverse  veins  will  retain  the  poi-son 
j until  the  plant  is  killed,  ■while  the  smooth 
1  leaves  and  longitudinal  veins  of  most 
kinds  of  grains  will  allow  it  to  run  off 
before  sei'ious  harm  is  done.  They  may 
also  be  kept  in  check  by  mowing  them 
about  the  time  the  plants  begin  to  blos¬ 
som.  Set  the  cutter-har  rather  high,  so 
as  not  to  cut  the  grain  too  closely,  and 
no  harm  will  result.  Most  kinds  of  grain 
I  will  continue  growth  with  no  injury,  and 
but  a  .slight  check,  but  the  mu.stard  will 
do  neither.  Hut  the  nio.st  economical 
mi'thod  of  handling  it,  is  a  continual 
seeding  with  millet,  and  cutting  the  mil¬ 


let  for  hay.  meantime  seeing  to  it  that 
all  niamire  applied  is  so  thoroughly  well 
rotted  as  to  destroy  all  seeds  of  the  mus¬ 
tard.  The  millet  will  be  ready  for  cut¬ 
ting  before  the  mustard  seed  matures,  and 
a  continual  r<’-seediiig  will  (‘radicate  the 
weed.  I  believe  that  it  is  largely  'the 
Iiresence  of  wild  mustard  in  our  grain 
iields  that  has  reduced  the  average  yield 
of  oats,  in  Yennoiit.  by  nearly  10  bushels 
lier  acre  during  the  past  few  years,  and. 
1  believe  that  unless  it  is  controlled,  it 
will,  eventually,  make  the  growing  of 
small  grain  unprofitable  in  many  iiarts 
of  New  England.  c.  o.  o. 


A  Little  Pumpkin  Story 

The  Spring  of  101,3  I  bought  a  jiacket 
of  “Sugar”  pumpkin  seed.s,  which  jiro- 
(Inced  a  good  lot  of  little  pumpkins  of  a 
variety  of  shaiics  and  difl’erent  shades  of 
yellow,  as  well  as  also  varying  in  qual¬ 
ity,  but  on  the  whole  averaging  very  good 
for  sauce  and  pies. 

One  vine  of  the  lot  especially  attracted 
my  attention,  being  late  in  getting  started, 
and,  aided  and  ass-i.sted  by  my  cutting 
away  the  sweet  corn  that  had  retarded 
its  growth,  and  refreshing  showers  of 
rain  in  just  the  nick  of  time,  the  little 
vine  was  taking  on  a  new  lea.se  of  life, 
with  great  ha.ste  putting  forth  great  ro¬ 
bust  leaves,  and  to  help  along, towards  the 
fnltilment  of  the  great  aim  in  its  life,  I 
nipped  off  all  the  side  branches,  thus  con¬ 
serving  all  of  its  energy  direct  to  the  end 
in  nature  whicli  is  the  goal  of  all  the 
growing  things  in  my  garden. 

Presently  the  watched-for  fruit  bud  ap- 
jieared,  and  I  ob.served*  would  be  in  bloom 
on  -the  ’Jl.st  of  August,  and  early  the 
morning  of  that  day  I  was  up  and 
hand  fertilized  that  blossom  with  pollen 
from  the  male  flowers  of  that  most  ex¬ 
cellent  of  .sipiashes,  the  “Delicious,”  im¬ 
mediately  tying  it  closed  to  guard  against 
the  po.ssihility  of  any  bees  bringing  to  it 
jiollen,  from  other  flowers. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  rajiid  growth  so 
late  in  the  season,  the  sturdy  little 
pumpkin  chaiigi'd  from  the  dark  green 
to  a  bronzy  golden  yellow,  differing  in  | 
fonn  and  color  from  ‘all  the  others,  as  I 
those  others  had  from  each  other,  and  ! 
'when  cooked  was  extra  fine,  the  best  of 
them  all.  Xow,  I  wi.sh  some  export  hor¬ 
ticulturist  would  toll  me  whether  the  fe¬ 
male  blossoms  of  pumpkins  and  squashes 
are  in  any  degree  self  fertilizing.  I  have 
not  believed  that  they  could -he,  and  if  so, 
then  the  progeny  of  this  juimpkin  coird 
not  he  otherwise  than  half  Delie. ous 
s(iuash,  could  they? 

Hut  the.  children  of  that  pumpkin  in 
1616,  and,  the  many  grandchildren  of  it 
tliat  1  raised  last  year,  although  every 
one  of  .them,  so  far  as  we  have  yet 
eaten  of  -them,  are  exceedingly  tine,  in¬ 
deed  most  excellent,  for  pumpkins,  not 
one  of  them  hears  in  any  Avay  any  re- 
semhlaiice  to  a  sqna.sh.  However,  the 
quality  of  them  is  so  choice,  cooking  up 
so  tine  and  quick,  that  I  guess  they  do 
inherit  some  of  the  Delicious  s<iuash  qual¬ 
ity,  'though  in  looks  showing  no  sign  of 
it.  They  are  tine,  anyway. 

And  now  I  want  to  tell  yon  a  new  way 
of  making  pies  from  them  that  T  have 
invented.  'Po  a  mess  of  the  .stewed 
pumpkin  add  the  milk  and  other  lixings  as 
for  pie,  hut,  with  no  crust,  hake  in  a 
deeper  dish,*  than  a  jiie  )ian,  same  as  one 
soiiief imes  hakes  a  custard.  Eaten  with 
a  teaspoon  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
buttered  “war  bread.”  biscuit  or  gems, 
it’s  more  than  eipial  to  a  common  piece 
of  AVM.  Ga  DRKW. 

Ohio. 


Liquid  Smoke 

I  notiee  an  inquiry  about  liquid  smoke. 
T  have  iiseil  it  for  .several  years  with  sat- 
isfaetieii.  It  is  much  more  convenient 
than  the  old  stylo  or  method  of  smoking, 
and  does  not  entail  tlie  danger  of  tire, 
neither  does  it  dry  out  the  meat  as' does 
the  heat  of  the  smoke  lire,  and  it  seems 
to  preserve  the  meat  very  nicely  when 
jiropi'i'l.v  applied  as  per  diri'ctions  accoin- 
lian.ving  each  bottle.  We  have  used  Init 
one  brand  of  “smoke,”  but  with  this  we 
can  tell  no  ditTerence  in  the  flavor  of  the 
meat  from  meat  smoked  by  the  old 
method.  *!• 

I’emisylvaiiia. 


Mieeey  :  “T  would  only  marry  a  man 
who  has  liv<‘d  and  suffei'(*d.”  Hilly  ;  ‘  I 
suppose  what  you  want  is  a  widower.” — 
Melbourne  Leader. 


A  Baked 
Cereal  Food 

DifFerent  from  the  usual 
run  of  toasted  or  steam- 
cooked  cereals, 

Grape-Nuts 

is  baked  in  giant  ovens — 
baked  for  nearly  twenty 
hours  under  accurate  con¬ 
ditions  of  heat,  so  that  the 
whole  wheat  and  malted 
barley  flours  may  develop 
their  full,  rich  sweetness. 

You  don’t  need  sugar  on 
Grape-Nuts. 

“There’s  a  Reason'* 


WING’S  Qppnc 

Vegetable  EL  lb  ^9 

Stand  for  big  yields.  Wo  offer  the  best  that  can 
Iw  grown  and  can  supply  you  with  all  the  standard 
varieties. 

Readers  of  this  paper  need  no  introduction  to 
Wing’s  Alfalfa  seed.  Corn  or  other  field  seeds.  Some 
of  you  do  not  know  that  our  vegetable  seeds  are  as 
good  as  our  field  seeds.  To  you,  we  wish  to  say  that 
at  the  recent  OhioIStato  Fair  at  Columbus,  exhibi¬ 
tors  of  vegetables  who  used  oi'.^-  seeds  won  premiums 
as  follows: 

General  display  of  vege'  lUtcs,  premium  $40.00 — 
First  Premium.  Single  ntrics  of  standard  vege- 
ta.iles,  all  sorts,  1 9  ‘  rsts  and  1 0  Seconds. 
Columbus  prides  hci  if  on  her  Tomato  display, 
and  these  premiums  mcludo  1 0  Firsts  and  2  Sec¬ 
onds  on  this  vegetable,  won  by  users  of  our  seeds. 

These  exhibitors  certainly  won  on  quality,  and 
we  have  more  seed  just  like  that  which  they  used. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 

Quotes  all  the  standard  vcectabics  an  well  an  many  novel- 
tien  which  you  arc  unlikely  to  find  olnowhero.  Also  all  stand- 
aih  (lower  sceda.  plants  and  bulhs.  oapccially  Gladioli,  Iris, 
Peonies  and  Dahlias  as  well  as  field  seeds. 

Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  193  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 

(The  liouae  of  Qaallty  and  Mod'-rate  l*rlce«) 


-  Have  satisfied  tliouHands  of 
Rrowers.  Got  fresh  vesotables  from 
your  garden  all  summer.  Try  our 

5  Choice  Vegetables  10c 

pkt.  each  poHtpaid  of  tho  followinif  popular 
kricticfl.  Tomato,  Karly  Jewel;  Littneo,  Bui 
jBton;  Boot,  Detroit  Dark  Ilo<l ;  Ead- 
li,  Scarlet  Globe;  Carrot,  Denver 
ftlf  Long.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

CATALOG  FREE 

inUlno  vftlonblo  Information  on  buc- 
■aful  irardening.  LihU  all  at^«iard 
rta  of  vegetable,  flower  and  field  aeoda. 

ILMES-LETHERMAN  SEED  CO. 

Box  *211 

ikNTON,  OHIO.  .^S^iSSSSO: 


GET  THIS  BOOK  FREE 

Telia  bow  to  cut  living  cost  tltrougb 
productive  gardens.  WbyourJ’uro, 
ested  Farm,  Garden  and  Blower 


Jeed  grows  the  biggeat  crops  — tbe 
.  finest  flowers.  A  beautiful  112 
^^^////  page  book  in  colors:  Describes 
flWjyB^new^  1918  varieties  vegetables 

postal 

.  gets  IL  ,  . . - 

■landscapIng.snrUDDery.w.w... . . . 

■dictionary  on  gardonmgl  Blower  lover  s  deiighti 
iHcrry-growers’  book!  An  orchardist's  manuall 
liMan  your  1918  garden  from  this  valuable  book. 

iQallowsy  Broa.&Ce.sD#pt.  27  Wsterlooslowa 


CloverSeed 

Our  liigli  grades  of  Grass  seeds  are  the  most  caro- 
fiill.V  selected  and  recleaiiod.  Higliest  in  J’nrity 
and  Geriiiination.  We  I’ay  tlie  freiglit.  (.iatalog 
and  Sainjiles  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

CLICKS  SEED  FARMS,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to 
■  ho  \VekI)I.kss  and  free  from  dead  grains. 
Tliey  will  go  much  fartlier  than  ordinary 
field  seeds,  nearly  always  adding  enough  to 
the  crop  to  pay  for  themselves.  Samples  and 
catalog  includIng‘*llow  to  Know  Good  H»»<1«”  fr.e. 
Wrlle  today.  O.H.SCOrXIc  SUN'S  CO.,  60  Main  St.,Maryivlll..O. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 

SV 


a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal, 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  Labor-saving  Sled 

Fjirmors  will  bo  busy  this  S|)ring,  and 
almost  anything  that  will  save  labor, 
will  be  welcome.  I  have  a  sled  made  in 
the  form  of  a  stone  boat  that  I  used  when 
I  was  clipiiing  blossoms  from  my  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  and  my  nearest  neighbor 
saw  me  using  it  and  said  lie  wanted  it 
to  thin  his  corn.  I  loaned  it  to  him  and 
he  thinned  nearly  all  of  his  corn  with  it. 
I’ersonally  I  have  never  thinned  any  corn 
with  it.  but  1  have  clipped  blossoms,  and 
I  know  it  is  a  labor-saver  in  that  line. 
The  main  thirf,  'p  a  slow  horse  to  hitch 
to  it.  drive  by  1l-c  .side  of  the  row  with 
one  hand,  and  cl'iji  with  scissors  in  the 
other.  I  clipped  two  acies  of  dandy  and 
.Toe  .Tohnsons  in  three  hours,  and  did  not 
get  the  backache  either.  1  don’t  believe 
that  a  man  could  clip  Superiors,  for  they 
bud  so  close  to  the  ground. 

The  way  I  made  mine  I  used  board 
five  feet  long  for  the  bottom  or  running 


Handy  Sled 

board.  To  this  i  nailed  two  side  pieces 
feet  long  and  five  iiiclo's  wide,  sawed 
the  front  in  the  shape  of  sled  riinneivs  and 
nailed  an  eight-inch  board  on  this  to  jire- 
vent  dirt  from  rolling  in  on  the  driver. 
1  bored  two  one-inch  holes,  one  in  each  of 
the  side  pieces  about  si.v  inches  back  from 
front  of  sled,  put  an  iron  rod  through  and 
a  chain  around  that,  to  hitch  horse  to, 
and  this  is  also  t!sed  for  a  foot  rt'st.  In 
between  side  pii'ces  about  a  foot  from 
hack,  nail  a  board  for  a  back,  have  it 
high  enough  so  it  will  hit  a  man  about 
two  inches  below  the  shoulder  blades.  It 
can  be  made  any  width,  according  to  the 
one  who  i.s  going  to  use  it,  a  little  wider 
than  the  hips.  The  one  I  have  is  1<» 
inches  wide.  mokuax  a.  wii.i.iams. 

Delaware. 


are  doing,  (tutside  of  a  somewhat  limited 
territory  in  the  South  .and  West,  it  would 
be  almost  imitossible  to  find  a  left-hand 
plow. 


B  W 

n: 


W^igg^  Crops  of  Better  Fruit 


A  Defense  of  the  Right-hand  Plow 

The  decision  of  plow  m.anufacturers  to 
discontinue  making  the  left-hand  [ilow 
seems  to  have  stirred  up  no  little  opjiosi- 
tion  from  the  advocates  and  users  of  the 
left-hand  plow.  Now  all  this  (piestion 
iihout  left  and  right-hand  plows  resolves  | 
itself  into  tlie  particular  manner  in  which 
the  team  is  harne.ssed  and  hitched.  The  I 
left-handed  plowman  seems  to  use  but  one  ! 
line,  which  is  attached  to  the  furrow 
horse.  From  this  lead  or  furi’ow  horse  ;i 
connection  is  made  with  the  off  or  land 
horse  by  means  t»f  what  is  called  a  bai'- 
ring  stick  att.iched  to  the  rings  of  each 
bridle  bit,  wdiich  keeps  the  team  together. 
So,  after  all,  this  plowing  business  is 
altogether  a  matter  of  habit  and  custom. 
In  Maryland  and  e.astern  and  central 
Virginia,  where  I  have  farmed,  I  never 
.saw  a  left-hand  plow  at  work.  Here  in 
the  Virginia  Piedmont  country  farmers 
generally  are  using  left-hand  plows.  If 
1  must  use  one  lu're  in  order  to  be  fash¬ 
ionable,  I  shall  have  to  learn  how,  which, 
of  course,  I  can  do  if  nece.ssary. 

'I’he  poii^  I  wish  to  make  is  this :  the 
right-hand  plow  will  do  just  as  good  work 
as  file  left-hand  jdow  if  the  team  is  prop¬ 
erly  harne.ssed  and  hitched  and  the  ])low- 
man  knows  his  business.  Put  a  pair  of 
double-harness  driving  lines  (leather  oi‘ 
rope)  on  your  team,  then  pass  thes<‘ 
lines  over  your  right  shoulder  and  around 
your  back  and  under  your  left  arm.  With 
a  team  thus  properly  barne.ssed  and 
hitched  to  a  plow  a  good  job  of  plowing 
ought  to  be  done,  no  matter  whether  it 
he  a  h‘ft  or  right-hand  plow. 

Nelson  (’o.,  Virginia.  .r.  n.  WEixs. 


America  will  demand  more  and  better  fruit  after  the  war 

Europe  also,  with  its  orchards  ravaged  and  destroyed,  must 
look  to  America  for  its  supply  of  fruit.  Don't  be  caught  witli 
your  orchards  going  out  of  bearing.  Plant  this  Spring,  aiui 
get  ahead  of  the  slow-minded.  Barnes’  trees  are  grown 
in  the  bleak  New  England  climate.  They  grow  vigor¬ 
ously,  bear  early,  bringing  quick  returns. 

Make  up  your  planting:  list  from  our  selected  assort¬ 
ment  of  Apples.  Peaches,  Pears,  and  Small  Fruits. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

rnes  Brothers  Nursery  Co 

Box  8  Yalesvillcji  Coim* 


FREE 


New  Troths  About  Money- 
Making  Fruit  Crops 

New,  bigbook,“Stark  Bro’s  Be.st  Fruits,'* 
ondbeauti  f  ul  M  page  color  book  packOd 
with  facts  about  fruit  profits  that  will  “open 
reyea”  to  new  money-makinR:  opportunitica.  Both 
free.  Get  them— read  about  “The  Dollar  Maker 
Of  The  Orchard.”  Learn  about  “The  Money 
Tree  Of  The  Farm.” 


Stark  Bro’s 

102  Yeara  at  LoulatanafMo, 

Learn  about  **Golclen  DeUcious,”  the  new 
tested bestycllowapple.  Growersaudauthorities 
both  declare  it  superior  to  Grimes  (  rolden.  Also 
about  all  Stark  Bro'sImprovedFruitVarieties.Get 
our  new  1918  Price  ORers.  Remember,  we  prepay 
freight.  Send  for  both  tbciie  Free  Books  today, 

STARK  BRO'S,  Box63  LOUISIANA,  MO 


The  Plow  Discussed 

I  notice  that  soim*  one,  pi'csunmltly  the 
riuiinifaeturm’.s.  have  heiui  saying  that  the 
majority  of  faiiuer.s  liave  never  seen  a 
left-hand  plow.  Now  tliat  is  manifestly  a 
confession  of  ignorance  on  their  part,  or 
they  ar<‘  deliberately  misrepresenting  the 
facts.  Had  they  said  that  th»‘  majority 
of  farmers  Imd  never  .seen  a  right-hand 
idow  tliere  might  have  been  some  eltMiient 
of  truth  ill  it,  although  that  is  not  true 
hecuuse  the  majority  of  farmers  .see  about 
as  much  and  in  most  inst.inces  more  than 
.some  of  these  wl.s<*  (?)  manufacturers. 

Now.  my  friends.  diT  not  let  tliis  state¬ 
ment  of  the  manufacturers  disquiet  you  in 
the  lemst.  It  is  their  privilege  to  make 
any  kind  of  plow  they  see  lit  to  make, 
likewise  it  is  our  privilege  . to  buy  the  kind 
of  plow  that  be.st  suits  our  needs,  even  if 
we  have  to  induce  some  new  firm  to  start 
to  making  plows.  Ilemem'her  this,  they 
do  not  own  tlie  universe  and  they  can’t 
forr*e  that  kind  of  stuff  down  my  throat, 
Jind  I  think  tliat  there  are  a  few  million 
more  farnn'rs  of  the  same  o|>inion  as  my¬ 
self.  Let  them  make  all  right-hand  plows  if 
they  dare,  hut.  when  they  do,  let  them 
keep  them  and  then  is  our  time  to  get 
busy  and  see  that  some  new  firm  .starts 
making  left-liand  plows.  We  h.ave  to  pay 
for  tlimn,  and  we  are  the  ones  that  use 
tluMii  ;  then  why  not  have  what  we  want. 
Don’t  worry:  fhe  task  of  getting  other 
firms  started  to  making  left-hand  plows 
will  he  very  easy  and  sini|)le  once  they 
see  the  demand  for  them.  With  a  tractor 
it  makes  little  or  no  ilifl'erence  whether  it 
is  ii  left-hand  or  right-hand  idow,  but 
with  a  team  of  horses  it  makes  all  the 
(iitferenee  in  the  world.  As  long  as  I 
idow  with  a  team  I  shall  usi*  a  left-hand 
plow,  regardless  of  what  a  few  m.-iniifae- 
turers  say  to  the  contrary.  Dayton.  Ohio, 
was  the  center  of  the  plow-making  indus¬ 
try  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  am  not  so 
•sure  hut  it  may  revive  that  indu.stry  if 
tin*  manufacturers  make  that  statement 
k'"'‘d.  II.  E.  E. 

Ohio. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  are  lejirning  from  (his 
plow'  discussion  that  many  of  us  do  not 
realize  wLut  people  who  live  elsewhere 


A  One-man  Snow  Plow 

I  am  sending  y  ui  a  roiigli  sketcli  and  an 
explanation  of  an  atlaehiiH'nt  I  rigged 
onto  a  common  plow  so  I  could  clean  the 
snow  out  of  our  road  and  do  a  satisfai*- 
tory  job  alone.  The  piece  of  wood  A  is 
round  and  about  -*•>  inches  in  diameter. 


Wire 


YOU  NEED  THIS  FRUIT  GUIDE 

It  lists  and  accurately  describes  dependable  varieties  of 
Apples,  Peanhes,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries  and  Small  Fruits. 
For  30  years  wo  have  been  growing  hardy,  strong-rooted 
trees — all  budded  from  bearing  orchards.  Every  variety  of 
peach  Is  first  tried  out  In  our  r<«moua  test  orchard.  Send  a 
postal  to-day  for  this  free  80  j  illustrated  Fruit  Guide. 


You’ll  Never  Regret 

PIniitiii"  Felly  Bros.  Tr^es.  The  prices 
are  rlg:ht.  The  trees  are  all  perfect 
spociiiions,  and  our  guarantee  is  your 
protection  against  loss.  We  ofl’er  you  a 
big  money-saving  and  reliahle  stock. 
•Send  for  1918  Free  Vtilalou 

Kelly  Bros.  Wholesale  Nurseries 
•  68  Muin  St.,  Dsnsville,  N.  Y. 


F  F 


AreWe  Reliable? 


‘--Qm-j 


Sketch  of  Snow  Plow 


Our  present  business  lias  been  built  up  by 
square  dealing  with  farmers  andotlier  planters 
with  whom  we  have  been  dealing  (or 41  years. 
W'e  grow  only  hardy,  acclimated  varieties  of 

Trees,Shrubsand  Plants 

W  e  employ  no  agents  or  other  salesmen  but 
send  on  request  our  Price-Catalog.  This  book 
contains  accurate  descriptions  and  natural 
photographic  illustrations.  Onr  prices  are 
fair  to  botli  you  and  us.  Send  at  once  for 
your  copy. 

CALL’S 

Box  SO 


NURSERIES 

PERRY,  OHIO 


and  holtcil  to  tin*  plow  end  clovia  in  two 
placcK.  It  is  of  hard  wood,  as  is  also  the 
brace  H  which  is  h(dt<‘d  at  (}  and  II.  C 
is  the  lever  of  2-inch  liard  wood  bolted 
through  the  Indi'S  D  and  F.  FF  are  two 
eye-bolts  of  %-iuch  iron  a  little  larger 
than  the  Toller  A,  and  slip  over  the  ends 
of  A.  I’laee  the  plow  heliind  your  front 
bob,  just  where  you  want  it,  and  bore 
your  holes  through  the  raves  of  tlie  hob 
and  attach  with  the  ('ye-liolts  FF.  The 
lever  F  will  raise  and  lower  the  plow  by. 
jiressiug  on  the  rave  of  the  hob,  and  will 
do  it  very  easily.  If  you  wish  the  plow 
to  go  only  to  a  certain  depth  bore  a  hide  ^ 
in  the  lever,  put  in  a  piece  of  wire,  suaji 
ill  a  tie  rope  and  tie  the  other  end  to  the  ' 
front  of  the  hob.  If  you  use  a  walking  I 
plow  take  oft’  wheel  and  standard  and  i 
jointer.  I  used  part  of  a  sulky  plow. 
Have  used  this  rig  all  this  Winter  so  far 
and  it  gives  entire  satisfaction.  Of  cour.se 
I  could  use  a  board  on  the  mold-hoard  of 
the  Jllow.  CHARLES  1).  IIAKI’EK. 

New  York. 


^A^oney's  Fruit  Trees 
&.nd  Ornamentals  — 


,  Pol,  (;ard0n.  Lawn  and  Orchard,  ffrown  In  the  lariroat 

niirMoriAB  in  New  i  ork — fftiarantead  Brat  claxH.  Sold  direct  to 
you  at  wholenale  pricea.  Will  increaite  the  value  and  beauty 
of  your  place.  Send  for  biff  free  catmlofr  today.  Get  bettor 
Btock  for  much  Iohb  /rom  affentn.  Book  on  Shrubs  and 
Biff  Cataloff  In  Color*  pKlbfa}. 

MALONEY  BROS  A  WELLS  CO. 

V  4S  East  Straat  DansvHIa 

-r h.  y. 


SHRUBS,  ROSES  AND  VINES  .. 

vvith CQlorsd  iMusIrations  FREE’  *^7^ 


JONES’  NUT  TREES 

M.v  lianiy  Pennsylvania-grown 
trees  are  the  best  obtainable. 
Peeaiis.  English  and  Black  Wal¬ 
nut,  Shagharks,  etc.,  all  budded 
or  grafted  trees,  no  seedlings. 
Attractive  catalogue  free. 

J  F  inNF<\  The  Nut 

J.  r.  JUriLO,  gpeclellit 

Box  B.  Lanc.ihteh.  Pa. 


BigProfits 

Growing 
Strawberries 
$300  to  $500 

made  per  acre  by 
Inexperienced  beginners  follow¬ 
ing  "Keith's  Ways  lo  Successful  Berry 
Culture.”  We  can  save  you  S'i.Oh 
to  (&.UU  per  lUOO  on  your  plants. 

SATISFACTION  6UARANTEED  or  MONEY  BACK 

Our  UdB  catalogue  contains  valuable  and 
priictioal  information  on  Growing  SiiiiaU 
Fruits.  This  Valuable  BOOK  FREE. 

KEITH  BROS.  NURSERY,  Box  300,  Sawyer,  Mich. 

1  A  A  EVER-BEARING  plants  $1  25 

1  vU  STRAWBERRYfpostpaki)  1  * 

Progressive  or  .Superb.  Guaranteed  to  fruit  this 
year— and  to  reueli  you  OK.  Also  bigUOtli  century 
Ratalnir  Proa  fully  describing  our  millions  of  smaU 
UdIdlUg  riCD  fruit  plants  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Oot  tlie  hook  atotiee.  Make  “Townsend  s  way  your 
way.”  "IF  IT’S  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  WE  GOT  'EM.” 

E.  W,  Townsend,  R.  R.  25,  Salisbury,  Md. 


TRAWBERME 

Campbell’,  Early  wine  again 

The  gre:iti!«t  tlrst  early  for  money  milk¬ 
ing.  CeiinrTillo  Farms  Company  real- 
Izeii  more  than  net  prollt  from  4 

aores.  Full  liescriptlvo  matter  of  this 
and  iOolher kinds, InuUidiDg  thewouder- 
ful  Full  Kverhearing;  free;  srrlte  toilay. 

J.  T.  GARRISON  tc  SONS 
Box  A-2,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 


iKNIGHT!S 

Knight's  small  fruit  plants  are  carefully 
raised;  they  are  strong  growers  and  abun¬ 
dant  bearers.  Knight’s  Ouide  to  SmaU  Fruits 
will  tell  you  all  about  them;  a  bookletot  value 
to  berry-growers.  Send  today  for  a  copy. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON 
Box  80  Sawyer,  Michigan 

BERRY  PLANTS 


Strawberry  Plants 

3,0()B,fl0l)  of  them  at  )iK‘-2.50  per  1,1)00.  C.  G.  Hamilton 
of  Mass,  says  "your  Plants  are  much  better  than  wo 
usually  got  for  three  times  the  money”  Catalog 
free.  Write  today.  C. -S.  I'ertlue,  Box  20,  Showell,  MoT 


5  to  7  ft.  high,  healthy,  otrietly  first-class,  budded  on. 
wliole  roots,  liest  varieties,  hoxe.l  F.O.B.  Dansville, 
N.  Y.  $1.A  per  100.  Plant  .\pple  ( /rcliard  this  Sluing. 
Nuraerieu  EstabHshed  1870.  J.  V.  BlvTANT.  Deatville.  N.Y 


“How  to  Grow  Roses” 

will  guide  you  straight  to  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  "Queen  of  Flow¬ 
ers.”  We  will  send  this32-maga 
booklet  and  our  big  1918  Floral 
Guide  with  a  25c  return  check, 
good  on  your  first  $1  order,  all 
three  for  lOc.  Send  today. 

ONARD  &  JONES  CO. 
AROSES.Box  4  WEST  GROVE,  Pa. 
Bobt.  Frle,  PcM.  A. Winter, Vlce-Fr«fc 


GOTI 


BGSi 


California  Privet  and  Aaparaous  plants.  Millions 
of  triws  and  shrubs,  etc.  Healthy ;  true  to  name;  qual¬ 
ity  high;  pricelow.  New  Planters  Price  List  ready. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY. 

Box  129  Weatmlnaler,  Md. 


:il!!!GRAPE-VINES 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Pest  rooted 
stock.  Qenuine,  cheap,  i  xainplc  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Des¬ 
criptive  catalog  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.BoxL.Fredonia.N.Y. 


Y^ouno  Artluir  was  wrc.stling  with  a 
li's.soii  ill  prammnr.  “Father,”  said  be. 
tiiouglitfully,  “what  part  of  speech  is 
‘woman?’”  “Woman,  my  hoy,  i;  not  a 
part  of  speech ;  she  is  all  of  it,”  returued 
father. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Vines,  Shrubs 

to  Mow  freight  service  this  year  ?  We  prepay  exprrssidiargef and  guilrante/quick! 


sate  delivery  of  your  order.  We  cliallenge  any  reliable  competitor  to  furnish  better 
fo'r'’m,r  blsTs-Xo 

THE  ROWAN  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Dansviiiie,  N.  Y.  ®  whofesaie’NurseriM’^'"* 
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Oocr  100,000  Bushels  in  Stock 

D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds — the  highest  grade  obtainable. 

Seed  Oat* — bright,  clean,  heavy  grain,  varieties  that  have  yielded  over 
1 00  bushels  per  acre  on  large  fields  in  the  eastern  States. 

Spring  Wheat — Best  two  kinds  for  the  East,  average  yields  on  40  farms 
in  our  State  last  year  above  25  bushels  per  acre. 

Seed  Corn — Best  9  varieties  for  crop  and  the  Silo,  average  germination  above  90 

Seed  Potatoes — Best  1  5  varieties,  early,  intermediate  and  late,  in  any 
quantities  from  barrels  to  carloads. 

Also  full  stocks  of  Barley,  Field  and  Soy  Beans,  Canada  Field  Peas,  Buckwheat, 
Millet,  Vetch,  Rape,  etc. 

Dibble '»  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  Special  Price  List  Fret . 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N,Y. 

**From  Our  Farm*  to  Yours** 


at 


Harris'  Hill"Selected  Potatoes 

Potatoes  grown  from  seed  selected  from  the 
best  hills.  This  seed  produces  much  more  uni¬ 
form  and  healthy  crops  than  common  seed  potatoes. 
Our  catalogue  gives  list  of  varieties  and  prices. 

Harris’  Garden  and  Field  Seed* 

are  standard  for  quality.  There  are  none  better. 
The  per  cent  that  germinates  is  marked  on  the  label.  ^ 
You  can  tell  just  how  many  will  grow  and  can  sow  S' 
the  right  quantity. 

You  want  a  good 
garden — start  right 
—ask  lor  free  cata¬ 
logue,  and  buy  di¬ 
rect  from  the  grower 
wholesale. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

Box  23  Coldwater;  N.  Y. 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lot 
Tells  how  many 
wUI 


Grow 


According  to  our  tests 

98  percent 

of  this  seed  germinates 


FREE  For  TeA ! 


THEY  GRO^Y  THEIR  FAME  GROYHS** 

By  planting  Isbell’s  Northern  grown  Clover  and  Alfalfa,  you  are  assured  of  full, 
•even  stands, and  good  hay  crops— free  from  weeds.  Isbell’s  field  seeds  are  • 
'imperfectly  acclimated,  heavy  yielding  strains.  The  seed  is  as  bright  and  clean 
f^as  new  money.  200,000  planters  know  Isbell’s  good  seeds. 

for  Isbell  Catalog  and  Free  Samples^ 


Get  this  guide  to  better  seed  and  bigger  yields.  Let  ns  send  you  samples 
Free  for  test.  Prove  their  purity.  Isbell's  New  I'jlS  Seed  Annual  shows  many 
famous  varieties — all  hardy  strains — sold  direct.  Send  a  postcard  today. 


S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 

980  MECHANIC  STREET  JACKSON,  MICH, 


rftffJ’EED  TESTER 


SEEDS 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  lOL 


REGLEANED  ALFALFA  TESTED 


1  lardy  Dakota  Crown  Alfalfa  Seed  Registered 
and  Pedigreed  Strains  a  specialty.  Dakota 
Grimm,  Disco  19A  and  Baltic  Alfalfa.  Hardy  ua 
the  hardiest.  Write  to-day  for  samples,  catalog 
and  circular.  See  the  seed,  read  the  proof. 

DAKOTA  IMPROVED  SEED  CO. 

§07  Lawler  Street  Mitchell,  So.  Dak. 


SEEDLESS  GRAPE 

The  first  prolific  seedless  grape  ever 
originated  by  scientific  breeding,  and 
the  olfly  one  that  will  grow  in  this 
climate.  Send  for  circular. 

's.  W.  UNDERHILL  Cambridge,  Md. 


VICK’S  GUIDE 

For#9  years  the  leading  authority 
Now  “rf  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  For 
n  j  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Better  n(\,Q 
Keady  than  ever.  Send  for  free  copy  today.  IWIO 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

39  Stone  Street_ The  Flower  City 


OETCrn  GOLDEN  ORANGE 

Ol-tw  FLINT,  85ba.  RED 

COH,  84.  GIANT  ENSILAGE,  83.50.  Special 
price  on  car  lots.  Order  Early.  Sample  for  stamp. 
IIARRY  VAIL.  Warwick,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 


1  OO-Day  Bristol  Seed  Com 

For  sale  1,000  bn.  of  well-matured  100-«iay  corn,  good 
tor  seed.  Send  for  sample  and  information. 

Th«  Wertz  Farm,  S.  H.  Wertz.  Warrington,  Pa. 


C«.nrl  PeicB  WHITE  tEE.  Heavy  vlelder.  Northern  White 
OCcQuOrn  Kieldi  Extra  Early.  *:{  bii.  Bags  Free. 
Siinipie.  O.  E,  SCOTT,  Beaver  Dam,  Kentucky 


Hill’s  Evergreens  Grow 


tAll  hardy  stock — twice  trans^k 
planted — root  pruned.  Pro-1 
^  tect  buildings,  stock,  crops.' 
r  Hill’s  Evergreen  Book,  lllu.stra-i 
K  ted  in  colors.  Free.  Write  today^ 
D.  Hill  Rdrraw  Ci.j  -  2123 

p  OontfM,  III.  Evergreen 


Du  Plant  Pomeroy  Hardy 
UO  I  OUT  Dll  English  Walnut  Trees 

or  an  orchard.  TTseful  and  ornamental— Particulars  free. 
Daniel  M.  Pomeroy  &  Son,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


‘‘Strawberry  PlantsThatGrow" 

"PROGRESSIVE, ”  BestF.all-hearer;  also  Standard  June 
sons,  including  our  new  Seedling, "COLLINS.’’  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blackberry,  and  Grape  Plants  in  As.sortment. 

CSTSLOQ  FREE.  C.  E.  WHITTEN'S  NURSERIES.  Bex  11,  BrMgmcR,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

.  We  have  Relccted  10  varieties  out  of  a  hundred  and  tried  to 
select  ten  of  the  best — Early,  Midscason  and  l.«atc.  Send  fur  our 
liew  price  list— also  of  .tomato  seed  tomato  planta.  Pepper, 
Cabbage*  Celery,  and  Sweet  Potato  plants  in  sea.son. 

Romance  Seed  and  Plant  Farms. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON  CHESWOLD,  DEL 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

ON  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Many  other  varieties  and 
garden  roots  at  reasonable  prices.  Catalogue  FREE. 
Write  today  to  A.  K  WESTON*  COMPANY.Bridoman.Mich. 


Yniir  War  Raritan  grand  success  if  you  fol- 

lOUl  nol  UdiUon  low  the  expert  planting  directions 
and  the  two  practical  garden  diagrams  in  tins  our  brand 
new  booklet.  Send  10c  for  it  to  the  De  La  Mare  Co.,  44  • 
W.  37th  St ,  New  Y ork.  Catalog  “Countryside  Books”  free. 


rv  money  MAKING  VARIETIES 

otrawDcrry  riants  reasonable  prices 

Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Del. 


strawberry  ano  blackberry  plants. 

100  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.  POSTPAID.  75e. 
Catalogue  free.  Michael  N.  ITorgo,  Vineland,  N.  J, 


Atiock  Farms  Strain  Asparagus  Seed  and  Roots 

$5  per  lb.;  $7.50  per  M.;  .5,000,  $5  per  M.  '  Limited 
supply.  A.  E.  Kaudolph,  Dound  Tlrook,  N.  J. 


FruitTrees 


TOMATO 

SEED 

.50  here. 


NEW  STONE.  Saved  from  first  of 
last  season’s  crop.  lb.,  75c.;  lb., 
82.50  delivered.  Seed  Sweet  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Yellow  Nansemond,  Up  Riv¬ 
ers,  and  Big  Stem  Jersey.  Dushel, 
H.  AUSTIN,  Felton,  Delaware 


DATATAFC — Bovee, Carman, Cobbler,Giant,GreenMt., 
rw  I H I  Vt«No-bliglit,Ohio.  Others.  C.W.FORD.Fishsrt.H.Y. 


For  Sale-Inspected  Seed  Potatoes  \To*{Jnt'a*  n?$r75 

bushel.  APLIN  &  BUGITEE,  Putney, Vermont 


HardyBerryPlants^«,;‘7,f^i®^;Te^ 

Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Currants  and  Gooseber¬ 
ries.  Also  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Fruit  Trees  and 
.Irnamentais.  Special  10%  discount  on  February 
j  orders.  Geo.  D.  Aiken,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vermont 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

Thr«o  earliest veg^ctables  in  cultivation  for  10c.  One 
packet  each,  Robinson’s  Earliest  Tomato.  Earliest 
Round  Red  Radish,  Earliest  Lettuce,  10c  to  new 
cuBtdmers.  Kcffuiar  price  30e«  CATALOG  FREE. 
C.  N.  Robinson  &Br<v..  Dept. 51,  Baltimore ,Md. 


N.  Y.  State  Grange  in  Annual  Session 


Tlie  greatc.st  organization  of  farmer.^  of 
the  State  spent  the  first  week  of  February 
in  annual  .session  at  S.vraense.  This  body, 
representing  over  11*2, 000  oL  the  farm'^rs 
of  tlie  State,  made  a  record  for  efficient 
■work  in  its  handling  of  ISO  re.solntions 
which  "were  presented  for  its  considera¬ 
tion.  These  covered  a  wide  series  of  top¬ 
ics.  touching  on  vital  questions  of  the  day. 
The  attitude  taken  by  this  organization  of 
thinking  men  of  the  nation’s  fundamental 
indu.stry  are  justly  taken  as  of  very  great 
moment,  not  only  at  Albany,  but  at 
Washington.  The  attendance  averaged 
atKiut  1.200  daily  from  Monda.y  until  Fri¬ 
day,  inclusive,  despite  severe  blizzard 
conditions  and  some  of  the  greatest  rail¬ 
road  tie-ups  known  in  many  years,  which 
made  many  of  the  700  delegates  late  in 
reaching  Syracuse.  The  great  auditorium 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  was  taxed 
to  its  capacity  throughout  the  session. 

’riie  keynote  of  the  meeting  was  patriot¬ 
ism.  The  lirst  official  act  of  the  session 
was  the  sending  of  a  telegram  to  I’resi- 
dent  Wilson  expressing  hearty  alle^anee 
to  the  country  ami  the  Administration  of 
which  he  is  the  directing  head,  promising 
the  support  and  confidence,  of  the  order, 
and  idedging  that  whatever  action  is 
taken  during  the  session  shall  not  be  in  a 
spirit  of  criticism,  but  only  to  the  end  of 
patriotic  service.  The  President’s  ajipre- 
ciation  of  the  organization  was  duly  exm- 
veyed  to  the  meeting  later  in  the  week. 
Mayor  Stone  and  .John  R.  Clancy,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
city,  officially  welcomed  the  order,  ex¬ 


given  by  thi.s  committee  all  day  Tliurs- 
(lay  and  part  of  Friday.  As  a  final  re¬ 
sult  the  repeal  of  the  law  was  demanded 
by  a  resolution  which  passed  unanimous¬ 
ly.  An  interesting  development  was  a  tel¬ 
egram  from  Attoniey  General  Merton  F. 
Lewi.s,  as.siiriug  members  that  the  repeal 
of  the  law  as  provided  in  the  resolution 
will  mean  i-everting  to  the  old  educational 
system,  S.  .T.  Lowell,  Master  of  State 
Grange,  was  elected  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  attend  the  public  hearing  on 
the  school  law  .at  Albany,  February  27, 
and  jiresent  the  farmers’  view  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  A  “rational”  system  of  physical  in¬ 
struction  in  schools  was  indorsed,  pro¬ 
vided  that  special  physical  instructors 
would  not  be  needed.  The  regular  staff 
of  teachers  .should  he  prepared  to  give  this 
work,  it  was  decided.  Compulsory  mili¬ 
tary  training  wms  unanimously  favored, 
and  the  meeting  tvent  on  record  as  in¬ 
dorsing  every  detail  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  war  iirogram. 

A  report  that  (^olonel  Roosevelt  was 
dead  pnxluce<l  dead  silence,  long  pro¬ 
longed.  AVhen  later  a  disiiatch  was  read 
holding  out  hopes  for  his  recovery  there 
was  loud  cheering  that  lasted  for  many 
minute.s,  revealing  the  esteem  in  which 
the  former  Pre.sident  is  held  by  the  farm¬ 
ers.  A  plea  for  gravel  tracks  for  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  along  all  State  highways 
was  embodied  in  a  resolution  which  re¬ 
ceived  unanimous  endorsement. 

State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Wil¬ 
son  told  the  farmers  how  valuable  the 
State  Grange  had  been  in  making  the 


Firing  the  Maple  Sap  Evaporator.  See  page  273 


pressing  the  desire  of  the  I'ity  that  tin’ 
National  Grange  be  their  guest  at  a  fu¬ 
ture  date.  S.  .T.  Lowell  of  Fredoni:i. 
Master  of  the  State  Grange,  responded 
to  the  double  welcome.  He  voiced  a  stout 
protest  against  the  minimum  price  plan, 
saying  it  allowed  too  narrow  a  margin  of 
profit  to  allow  a  maximum  producing 
foodi  lie  also  scored  the  plan  of  convict 
labor  and  of  (’hinese  labor  for  farms. 

.Tohii  C.  Ketcham,  National  Grange 
Lecturer  and  Master  of  the  Michigan 
State  Grange,  made  the  main  address  of 
the  first  morning  session.  lie  spoke  of 
the  power  wielded  in  legislation  by  the 
great  national  organization  of  850, (M)() 
farmers,  and  decried  the  proposal  to  do 
away  with  rural  free  delivery  in  .st)me 
sections.  lie  said  the  I’ost  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  was  not  expected  to  make  a  surplus 
for  the  government,  but  to  serve  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Later  on  a  resolution  was  passed 
opposing  the  lengthening  of  rural  mail 
routes,  as  hindering  their  service.  The  re¬ 
ports  of  the  various  officers  were  listened 
to  with  great  interest.  The  report  of  Ir;i 
Hhai'p,  chairman  of  the  e.xecutive  com¬ 
mittee,  showed  the  Grange  to  be  in  a 
strong  financial  position,  the  balance  on 
hand  .Tanuary  1  being  $.‘50,2.‘{.‘1.‘H.  W.  L. 
Beau,  trdasuror,  read  a  detailed  report  of 
expenditures  for  the  year.  The  apidause 
which  greeted)  the  report  of  W.  N.  Giles, 
secretary,  showed  that  the  membcr.ship 
fully  agrecil  with  him  when  he  voiced  ap¬ 
prehension  that  the  AVar  Department  was 
ci’ippling  the  farms  and  preventing  the 
bumiper  crops  asked  by  the  food  adminis¬ 
tration.  “The  greatst  munition  plant  in 
the  present  war  is  our  American  farm,” 
said  Mr.  Giles,  and  he  urged  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  groater  food  production.  The  sec¬ 
retary’s  report  Avas  very  comprehensive. 
Fifteen  new  Granges  have  been  organized 
during  the  year.  An  interesting  item  of 
information  was  that  .$10, (XX)  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  funds  of  the  order  Avas  invested  in 
Liberty  bonds. 

The  cuiminalion  of  interest  Avas  per¬ 
haps  concerned  with  the  Machold  or  town¬ 
ship  school  laAv.  Nearly  50  resolutions 
asking  for  its  repeal  or  amendment  Avere 
sent  in  by  various  sections  of  the  State. 
The  (’ortlaud  County  delegation  A\'as  hon¬ 
ored  in  that  its  chairman,  O.  G.  Gallup, 
was  appointed  as  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  this  question.  Hearings  Avere 


State  Fair  a  sncces.s.  M.  Burritt, 
vice-dir<‘ctor  of  the  extension  department 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  plead¬ 
ed  for  the  co-operation  of  the  farm  bn- 
reaus  of  the  State. 

An  important  resolution  was  passed 
concurring  iu  some  of  tlie  features  of  the 
Herkimer  County  bill  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congress¬ 
man  Snyder  of  Little  Falls,  The  Grange 
resolution  called  for  the  exemiFtion  from 
draft  of  certain  classes  of  farm  workers. 
'AVhere  a  farmer  and  his  son  are  operating 
a  farm  of  less  than  ](X)  acre.s  the  son 
should  be  exempted,  and  the  deferment  of 
farm  laborers  on  larger  farms  Avas  urged. 

Another  resolution  adopted  was  one 
calling  for  the  resigiiiition  of  Chas.  11. 
Betts  from  the  Farms  and  Markets  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  asking  the  Senate  not  to  confirm 
Governor  AA’hitmau’s  appointments  until 
he  fulfils  his  pledge  to  take  the  Ncav  Yoi’k 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  out  of 
politics. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  organization  riiised 
the  Avhite  bauner  of  pndiibition,  and  at 
this  time  it  consi.steutly  folIoAve<l  its  stead¬ 
fast  policy  in  this  direction  by  asking 
I’rosident  AA’ilson  to  exercise  his  author¬ 
ity  and  close  all  breweries  and  saloon.s, 
jireventing  the  sale  of  all  liquors  during 
the  Avar.  Legislation  providing  that  two- 
thirds  of  the ,  membership  of  the  State 
Food  and  Markets  Commission  be  com- 
poseil  of  men  Avith  10  years’  farming  ex¬ 
perience  Avas  .rought  in  another  resolution. 

The  consolidation  of  all  farmers’  or- 
gaiiizations  Avas  recommended  in  another 
resolution,  Avith  the  idea  that  farmers 
should  present  a  solid  front  iu  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  efficiency  and  increa.sed  production. 

A  new  Grange  exchange,  Avith  ,$100,000 
capital,  was  established.  The  contracts 
Avith  the  old  purchasing  agency  of  tlie 
order  Avere  canceled  as  the  first  stop  in 
org:inizing  the  new  exchange.  The  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  latter  as  set  forth  in  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  incorporation  are  as  follows : 

“To  buy,  sell,  mortgage  and  lease  real 
estate,  and  to  engage  in  and  conduct  a 
general  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
business,  AAfith  especial  reference  to  sup¬ 
plying  the  needs  of  the  members  of  the 
Order  of  the  Patrons  of  H'ushandry  of 
Noav  York  State  iu  the  iinrchase  uud  sale 

(Contiuue'i  Ott  page  278) 
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cows,  .$S0  to  $100;  horses.  $200 
to  $250.  Pigs  six  weeks  old  $10  u  pair. 

95  cents  bushel;  corn,  $1.90;  hay, 
$o.^;  coal,  $2.45  ton  at  mine;  milk,  13 
cents  quart.  A.  H. 

Alleghany  Co.,  Pa. 

Coo<l  milch  cows.  $100  to  $120  each, 
scarce;  common  stock,  $30,  $40  and  $50 
per  head.  Milk,  8c  quart;  butter.  40  to 
50c ;  eggs,  ,50  to  0.5c.  Oats,  per  bushel, 
80  to  OOC;  corn,  $2.50  per  100  pounds  at 
mills;  at  auction  10  to  20  cents  more  on 
time.  Apple.s,  $1.,50  to  $2.00  per  bushel; 
no  crop.  Hay.  $22;  .straw,  ,$8  to  $12. 
Puckwheat.  $3..50  to  $4  per  100  pounds. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  c.  w. 

The  following  are  prices  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts:  Milk,  delivered  in  the  village.  7c 
q  t ;  butter.  42c  to  45c ;  eggs,  50c  to  5,^. 
1  he  storekeeper  claims  he  has  a  hard 
time  to  get  OOe  per  doz.  for  them.  Po- 
tatoe.s,  ,$1.2;)  to  $1.;)0  per  bu.  Yearly 
every  cellar  has  some  frt>zeu,  and  in  a 
great  many  cellars  everything  was  h’ozen. 
Buckwheat  flour,  $7  per  1(H>  l»s ;  meal. 
Sc  per  lb.  F.  L, w. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Our  fuel  supply  h:is  been  running  so 
low  that  we  have  been  forced  to  cut  wood 
to  help  out  in  heating  greenhouses,  and 
we  will  have  to  continue  to  do  it  for 
some  time  to  come  unless  our  people  who 
regularly  supply  our  coal  are  allowed  to 
get  a  car  off  occasionally.  3'he  (Joveru- 
nient  on  the  whole  is  not  gaining  any¬ 
thing  on  the  deal,  as  it  is  costing  Tloover 
more  to  feed  our  men  with  their  wood¬ 
cutting  appetites  than  it  is  saving  Gar¬ 
field  to  divert  our  coal.  M'e  were  for¬ 
tunate  to  locate  a  lot  of  fine  timber  bor¬ 
dering  a  creek  only  about  a  mile  from 
our  home,  our  section  not  being  a  wooded 
one.  fl'he  first  tree  we  cut  was  an  ojik 
and  made  nine  large  two-horse  sled  loads 
of  wood,  cut  to  four  and  five-foot  length.s. 
We  threw  it  straight  across  the  creek 
and  it  never  crackcnl  the  ice,  nor  did  the 
blowing  up  of  the  trunk  with  dynamite 
have  any  effect  on  the  ice.  We  al.so  have 
had  a  man  heli)iug  a  man  at  the  big 
Iloltwood  dam  on  the  Sus<iuehanna  to 
get  a  car  of  seasoned  wood  shipped  to  our 
station,  as  the  green  wood  does  not  bum 
as  freely  a.s  we  could  wish.  The  river 
has  two  feet  of  ice.  and  more  in  some 
()laces,  with  four  feet  of  snow  on  the  level 
over  the  mountains  throughout  the  entire 
wiitershed.  I  am  afraid  there  will  be 
serious  conditions  many  places  if  a  warm 


rain  ends  this  M'inter.  Farmers  here  are 
delivering  their  tobacco  crops  and  re¬ 
ceiving  from  $250  to,  in  some  instances, 
over  $400  per  acre,  whi(di  makes  a  fair 
return  from  an  acre  of  land  that  a  few 
years  ago  could  be  purchased  for  $150 
to  $200.  E.  j.  w. 

Lancaster  Co.,  I’a. 

.Everything  seems  more  or  less  scarce 
and  prices  high.  Work  horses,  from  $125 
to  $2,50:  cows,  $75  to  $L50;  beef  cattle, 
5c  to  10c  per  lb.  on  foot ;  fat  hogs.  20c 
to  22c  per  lb.,  dressed ;  ve.al  calves,  12c 
to  14c  per  lb.,  live.  8heep  are  very 
scarce.  Live  chickens,  22c  per  lb. ;  ducks, 
22c,  live;  geese,  $2..50  apiece,  live;  tur¬ 
keys,  30c  per  lb.,  live;  fresh  eggs.  55c; 
country  butter,  50o  per  lb.;  milk,  7c" 
wholesale,  retail  12c;  cream,  40c  per  qt. ; 
cheese,  30c.  Wheat,  Government  price ; 
corn,  .$1.50  per  bu. ;  oats,  80c;  Timothy 
hay.  $25 ;  barley,  80c  per  bu. ;  potatoes. 
$1.20  per  bu. ;  onions,  domestic,  $3.50 
per  sack  ;  carrots,  $1.50  per  bu. ;  turnips, 
$1  ;  cabbage,  3c  i)er  lb. ;  mixed  apples, 
per  bu.  .1.  u. 

Centre  Co.,  I’a. 

We  have  a  great  many  auctions  in 
M  indhitm  County,  Conn.  At  recent  sales 
last  Spring’s  calves  sold  at  $40  to  .$-14..50 
each ;  good  hay,  .$14  per  ton,  in  mow ; 
hens,  one  coop,  $1.72i/{;  each  ;  next  coop, 
$1.98  each;  70  bu.  Flint  corn  on  cob, 
$1..55  bu.,  70  tbs.  to  bu.  At  a  large  Ayr¬ 
shire  sale  the  best  cow  sold  for  $100;  at 
a  black  and  white  sale  the  best  cow  sold 
for  .$150,  and  I  understand  the  same  man 
purchased  both  cows,  just  to  ascertain 
which  was  the  better  of  the  two.  Horses 
are  quite,  i-easonable;  2-year-old  colt. 
$40 :  old  horses,  .$;50,  $G;5.  ,$7;5  each  ;  set 
double  harness,  without  collars  or  bridles, 
$38 ;  another  set  of  old  double  harness, 
complete,  .$‘29.  Bacon,  50c  lb. ;  case  eggs, 
():5e  doz. ;  cornmeal  for  table  use,  8c  lb. ; 
frosted  potatoes,  $1.;50  bu.  f  w.  av. 

Eggs  40c.  to  50c. ;  not  enough  coming 
in  for  local  demand.  Stores  sell  at  same 
price  they  pay  the  farmers.  Northern 
potatoe.s,  GOc.  pk.,  $2.20  bu.  No  home¬ 
grown  potatoes  to  be  had ;  the  soil  and 
climate  here  suit  the  late  crop.  Most 
farmers  prefer  to  sell  tobacco  and  buy 
potatoes — or  do  without.  .Sweet  potatoes, 
$1.25  bu. ;  corn,  ,$2  bu. ;  hay,  $2G  for 
baled  pea-hay  to  .$37  for  Northern.  (8ame 
comment  as  for  potatoes.)  Hens,  20c, 
live ;  cattle,  G  to  8c.  for  scrubs ;  hogs,  15c. 


live,  to  20  to  23c.  dressed.  Though  nat¬ 
urally  a  good  cattle  section  but  little 
attention  is  paid  to  this  industry,  tobacco 
growing  having  demoralized  nearly  every 
other  branch  of  farming.  Hog  raising  is 
getting  more  attention  ;  and  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  small  lots  of  fine  stock.  No  cholera 
in  this  section.  The  Winter,  so  far,  the 
most  .severe  since  1857.  Cabbage  left  in 
field  to  head  up  during  Winter  are  badly 
damaged,  or  entirely  spoiled.  Beets  and 
Chinese  radish  in  my  garden  are  all  right 
where  dirt  was  pulled  up  to  the  crowns 
on  December  1,  but  those  iirotruding 
above  the  ground  are  spoiled.  F.  A.  B. 

Forson  Co.,  N.  C. 


Country  Wide  Produce  Marktes 

POTATOES  IX  WEAK  POSITIOxX. 

The  experience  of  many  potato  growers 
in  marketing  the  crop  may  be  summed  in 
the  sentence :  “At  first  they  wouldn’t  sell 
and  then  they  couldn’t.”  Weather  and 
transportation  are  the  main  obstacles. 
The  big  buyers  hesitate  becau.se  of  the 
uncertainties,  the  long  journey  to  market 
in  such  a  Winter  as  we  have  been  through 
in  the  North.  Growers  will  not  assume 
these  risks,  but  insi-st  on  spot  cash.  In 
most  producing  sections  there  i.s  a  great 
lack  of  empty  cars.  Wisconsin  alone  re¬ 
ported  orders  that  would  fill  1.000  pro¬ 
tected  cars  if  they  could  be  had.  In 
Aroostook  County,  Main*,  a  few  hundred 
more  are  wanted,  and  in  Colorado,  Idaho 
and  Oregon  thovisands  of  additional  cars 
could  be  filled  with  stock  ordered.  The 
situation  appean*d  most  serious  in  the 
sections  more  remote  from  the  fl)ig  mar¬ 
kets.  and  much  less  trouble  is  reported 
from  the  Middle  States,  btit  complaint  is 
made  that  it  sometimes  takes  a  month  to 
niove  potatoes  to  New  York  from  stations 
in  the  same  State. 

Farmers  everywhere  seem  willing  to 
sell  and  a  big  movement  to  market  is 
expected  as  soon  as  conditions  permit. 
Bapid  distribution  is  needed  to  take  care 
of  the  large  stocks  on  hand  before  .lune, 
when  the  main  Southern  crop  begins  to 
control  the  markets. 

Potato  prices  are  holding  quite  w'ell  in 
most  markets,  although  ()regon  growers 
sold  them  as  low  as  90  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight,  including  sack,  last  Aveek  and  the 
growers’  prices  range  all  the  Avay  up  to 
.$2..50  j)er  hundredweight  for  No.  1  sacked 
stock  in  Western  New  York.  In  the 
large  cities  the  Avholesale  range  is  gen¬ 
erally  $2.2;5  to  $.3. ;  lowest  in  the  North- 
Avest  and  highest  East  and  South. 

O.MOX.S  MOVIXO  AGAIN. 

IToldei's  of  onions  are  also  more  Avilling 
to  let  go  than  they  were  a  few  AV'eeks 
ago,  ^ind  they  are  not  asking  so  much 


(..I*  V  V4»A.  OXTV.” 

tion  were  $3  per  100  pounds  then,  now 
they  are  about  $2.50. 

In  Massachusetts  and  New  York, 
probably  in  the  Middle  West  also,  much 
poorly  stored  stock  was  frozen  or  partly 
frozen.  The  army  cantonments  are  buy¬ 
ing  a  good  many  on  contract  bids  at 
around  ,$2  to  $2.25  per  hundredAveight. 
Whole.sale  prices  in  big  cities  ha\e  about 
the  same  general  range  as  potatoes,  .$2.25 
to  ,$3  per  100  pounds.  Demand  appea^^i 
sloAV  almost  everyAvhere. 

BEANS  DUr.E. 

Field  b<*ans  are  another  crop  Avhich  is 
dragging  a  good  deal.  ('om{»laints  among 
growers  are  common  from  East,  West 
and  South,  and  the  usual  story  is  that 
buyers  cannot  be  found  at  any*  price, 
especially  for  colored  beans  and  un¬ 
popular  or  little  knoAA’n  varieties.  Grow¬ 
ers  are  getting  about  $11  to  $11..50  per 
hundredweight  for  white  kinds  in  the 
East  and  lake  region.  Avhile  Western  pink 
and  speckled  beans  bring  i)rodueers  about 
$7  per  hundredAveight.  White  beans  range 
from  $13  to  $1,5  per  hundr»HlAveight  in  the 
large  citie.s. 

CABBAGES  FIB.Al. 

Nothing  new  has  developed  in  the  cab¬ 
bage  markets  lately.  It  looks  as  if  most 
of  the  Northern  crop  ha<l  gone  forward, 
but  the  Southern  crop  is  beginning  t<» 
cut  quite  a  figure  in  the  receipts.  Grow¬ 
ers  are  getting  $45  per  ton  in  Western 
New  York  and  in  Southern  Michigan. 
•In  the^  large  cities  the  range  is  mostly 
.$3  to  $4  per  hundredAveight  and  as  high 
as  $5  in  some  places. 

APPLES  DOING  WELL. 

Not  man.v  apples  are  coming  to  mar¬ 
ket  noAv.  More  than  half  the  total  ship¬ 
ments  are  of  boxed  apples,  and  the  out¬ 
look  seems  pretty  good  for  barrel  stock. 
Lack  of  sugar  is  still  a  draAA’back  in  some 
sections,  but  the  fruit  is  now  in  goo<l  eat¬ 
ing  condition.  Prices  have  held  very 
finn.  ranging  $4  to  .$G  per  barrel  for 
choice  stock  of  standard  Winter  varieties 
in  leading  city  markets. 

GKNEIt.U,  PKODUOE  CONDITIONS. 

Movement  of  nearly  all  lines  of  far  i 
produce  continues  sluggish.  Potatoc*. 
onions  and  beans  all  seem  to  be  a  proble  i 
in  the  minds  of  holders,  ami  they  are  a  I 
in  a  A\  eak  position  because  of  the  larg  • 
stocks  on  hand.  A  good  deal  of  pressu"  * 
is  being  brought  upon  the  Food  Admii. 
istration  to  do  more  toAvard  increasii<  ; 
the  use  of  the.se  three  products.  Exports 
are  not  helping  much  Avith  potatoes,  not 
more  than  one  or  tAvo  per  cent  of  the 
crop,  and  mostly  to  West  Indies.  et«*. 
I’erhaps  a  way  will  be  found  to  export 
more  beans  and  onions.  g.  b.  F. 


These  Seven  Cows 


Kept  for  One  Year  on  the  Product  of  One  Acre  at  the 
Total  Cost  for  Seed  of  Less  than  1^2.00 


This  is  hardly  believable.  Keeping  seven 
cows  for  a  whole  year  on  the  product  of 
one  acre  goes  a  long  way  in  reducing  the 
cost  of  milk.  On  one  acre  of  land  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,  Rom’  Eureka  Eniila^e 
Corn  produced  in  one  year,  70  tons  and  800 
lbs.  of  the  best  quality  of  sweet  ensilage. 

Figuring  at  the  rate  of  50  lbs  per  day,  this 
would  be  sufficient  to  feed  seven  cows  for  one  year 
with  enough  left  over  for  261  feeds.  That  acre  won 
our  $50.00  in  gold  for  the  heaviest  yield. 

Every  bag  of  Ross’  Eureka  Com  bears  cur  trade 
mark :  a  man  holding  a  stalk  of  corn.  Don’t  buy  seed 
corn  of  any  dealer  simply  because  he  calls  it  Eureka 
corn.  There  are  several  varieties  that  are  being  sold 
nder  the  name  of  Eureka  which  are  not  Ross’  Eureka, 
and  therefore  not  the  genuine  product  which 


We  believe  that  this 
record  can  be  broken, 
and  for  that  reason  Ave 
offer  $100.00  in  gold  to 
the  first  person  break¬ 
ing'  this  record,  using 
Ross’,  Eureka  En- 
silags  Corn, 


holds  the  above  record.  We  have  adopted  the  distinctive 
trade  mark  for  your  protection. 

If  you  plant  cheap  corn  you  must  expect  to  reap 
accordingly.  We  have  been  selling  our  corn  for  nearly 
^  years,  and  we  know  before  we  ship  that  it  will  grow 
if  given  a  fair  chance.  Some  of  our  customers  nave 
said  that  it  will  grow  if  planted  in  a  mud  puddle !  Our 
seed  for  1918  will  germinate  as  near  100%  as  possible. 
This  is  the  year  you  want  to  look  out  for  Western 
Dent  varieties.  Growers  report  that  the  extreme  cold 
weather  in  December  has  practically  ruined  the  entire 
crop  for  seed  purposes  and  that  only  30%  to  60%  will 
germinate.  You  cannot  afford  to  take  chances  with 
that  kind  of  seed.  Our  Eureka  Corn  is  well  matured, 
and  is  sure  to  produce  a  bumper  crop.  Eureka  Corn 
will  cost  you  no  more  than  inferior  kinds.  Why  take 
the  chance  ? 


Ross’  Lureka  Corn 

good  AS  AN  INSURANCE  POLICY  TO  THE  FARMER,  Itgrows  where 
other  kinds  fail,  and  the  yield  is  tremendous.  We  have  been  told  by  our  customers 
that  some  stalks  have  measured  as  high  as  22  feet.  The  average  is  14  to  17  feet. 


IF  YOU  WANT  CORN  FOR  GRAIN 
(and  you  should  never  try  to  groAV 
forage  and  grain  in  the  same  field) , 
plant  the  Sheffield  Flint  Corn,  intro¬ 
duced  by  us  in  1911  under  the  name 
of  Sheffield  World  Prize  Flint  Corn. 
This  corn  Avon  the  first  prize  for 
heaviest  yield  per  acre  at  the  first  New 
England  Show  held  in  Worcester,  in 
1910.  The  yield  was  123.8  bushels  of 
cnb  dry  com  from  one  acre  of  land. 
This  is  a  safe  variety  to  plant  where 
early  frosts  are  expected,  orin  local¬ 
ities  where  the  season  islshort. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  more  and  better  corn  for 


ourselves.  WE  OFFER  THIS  YEAR  $25.00  AS 
THE  SECOND  PRIZE,  and  $5  00  AS 
THE  THIRD  PRIZE,  for  the  best  trace  of  25  ears  of  Sheffield 
Corn.  Further  particulars  iu  regard  to  it  will  be  found  in  our 
1918  catalogue. 

These— Rom’  Eureka  Com  and  Sheffield  Flint  Com— are  only 
two  of  our  specialties.  We  handle  a  complete  line  of  Farm  Seeds, 
such  as  Oats.  Rye.  Barley.  Wheat.  Buckwheat.  Cow  Peas,  Vetch. 
Soy  Bean^  Field  Peas,  Essex  Rape,  and  all  varieties  of  Field  and 
Ensilage  Corn,  also  Grass  Seeds  and  Worcester  Timothy  99.50^ 
pure.  We  can  furnish  Alfalfa,  both  Grim  and  Northwestern 
Grown,  Sudan  Grass  and  other  forage  crops. 

Our  120  page  catalogue  will  be  mailed  free  if  you  mention  this 
paper.  Seventy -two  pages  of  this  book  are  devoted  to  descriptions 
and  prices  of  seeds,  and  the  balance  to  Agricultural  Implements. 
Fertihzers,  etc.  Send  postal  today.  Address 


ROSS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 


67  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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**  There’s  the  whole 

operation  in  a  nutshell’’ 

“That’s  the  big  advantage  of  this  book. 

“There’s  no  beating  around  the  bush. 

“It  tells  you  just  what  you  want  to 
know  in  a  few  words — and  it  tells  you 
right,  too. 

“  Blasting  with  ATLAS  Farm  Powder 

is  easy  enouijh  in  itself,  but  this  book  ‘Better  Farminy’ 
makes  it  all  so  simple  and  safe  that  any  man  can  yet 
perfect  results. 

"And  what’s  more.  I’ve  found  it  a  safe  book  to  follow 
on  all  questions  of  tillage — as  safe  as  ATLAS  Powder. 

"And  that’s  sayiny  a  lot — for  ATLAS  Farm  Powder 
is  the  easiest  bandied  explosive  that  I  know  of. 

"  Better  write  for  your  own  copy  of  '  Better  Farming’ 
to-day.  You’ll  find  it  the  most  profitable  investment  of 
a  postage  stamp  you  ever  made.” 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

WilminKton,  Del. 


FREE 

BOOIC 

COUPON 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington.  Del.  | 

Send  me  your  120-pazc  book  "Better  Farming.”  I  am  interested  in  the* 
uac  of  explosives  for  the  purpose  before  which  I  mark  X:  I 

□  STUMP  BLASTING  □  DITCH  DIGGING  RN-4  I 

□  BOULDER  BLASTING  □  ROAD  BUILDING  | 

□  SUBSOIL  BLASTING  □  TREE  PLANTING  | 

Name _  -  _ _ Address - - | 


How  Mvuch  Lime  Do«f 
Your  Soil  Need? 

Don’t  guess.  Know  exactly  by  testing  your  soil  at  home. 
Stop  using  lime  where  not  needed.  Use  just  enough 
where  reiiuii  ed.  Save  work.  Save  time.  Save  lime, 
tiliiiple.v  Soil  Teeter  automatically  registers  amount  ot 
lime  and  around  limestone  soils  contain  and  require.  Sold  under 
money  back  Ruarantee.  Costs  1-2  cent  per  field.  Ix)w  in  price. 

Write  for  lileralure.  Simplax  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  253-B4,  Baltimore,  Md, 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

How  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 

T'DiWT  A  nt?  Combined  Bill 
IKUIS  AirM,  and Driil Seeder 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
No  30S  a  ®rs,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 

jjrjjl  etc.  (better  than  old-time  tools, 

and  A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 

Wheel  push  itand  doaday^shand- 

Hoe  ■  work  In  60 

m  inutes. 
80  combin¬ 
ations,  $4.60 
to  $30.00. 
Write  for 
booklet. 

Batem&n  M’f’gCo.,  Box  2C,  ,Grenloch,N.J. 


HOT  BED  SASH 


ONLY  $2.95 

GLAZED  with  6  rows  6-in.  plass. 
Frames  l^ln.  thick,  No,l Cypress, 
with  lugs  and  painted  one  coat. 
Cross  bars  hard  wood.  Ready  to  ship 
NOW.  Can  furnish  1  8-4  In.  erlazed 
for  $3.53.  Price  ungrlazed  on  re¬ 
quest.  Coal  Shortage  hati  curtailed 
firreenhouse  products.  Hot  Beds  are 
a  substitute  for  creenhouses.  Food 
Shortage  makes  hot  bed  aa»h  a  neces^ 
aity.  New  England  Rardeners  know  our 
sash.  Your  satisfaction  assured— our 
low  prices  make  this  offer  a  rich  bar¬ 
gain.  BARGAIN  LIST  FREE. 

Send  for  biR  FREE  INCUBATOR  and 
BROODER  CataloR.  Help  win  the  war 
by  raisinR  more  poultry. 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
811  Thompson  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


Irainia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  OP  SPLENDID  BARGAINS 

B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Kiclimond,  Va. 


lE  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  .*.  .*. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Running  Water 
for  House  and  Barn 

To  cut  hours  from  the  days’  work— to 
make  life  in  the  country  comfortable — you 
must  have  an  efficient  system  of  running 
water.  With  a 

(CEWaneC 

WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 

you  can  always  have  an  abundance  of 
running  water  under  strong  pressure  at 
the  turn  of  the  faucet,  any  time,  in  house, 
barn,  dairy  or  anywhere  on  your  farm. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Systemsare  built 
to  meet  individual  requirements  no  matter 
what  they  are.  Ready  to  run  when  crate 
is  removed.  Can  be  operated  by  anyone. 

The  Kewanee  Electric  Lighting  System 
gives  the  country  home  a  complete  elec¬ 
tric  plant — engine,  generator,  batteries, 
switchboard  —  ready  for  immediate  use 
for  S2^. 

Write  for  Kewanee  Bulletins  on  Running  Water, 
Electric  Lighting  and  Sewage  Disposal  Systems. 


KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO. 

{Foimierly  Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co,) 

419  Franklin  Street  Kewanee,  Illinois 
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E.  FRANK  COE’S 
Fertilizers 

1857-1918 

Business  Far- 
mers’  Standard  for 
.  over  60  years,  and  more 
progressive  than  ever. 
Better  Facilities,  Bet¬ 
ter  Goods.  Ask  for  new 
books  on  soils,  crops 
and  fertilizers. 

WE  WANT  MORE  AGENTS 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

The  COE-MORTIMER  GO. 

51  Ghambers  St.,  New  York 

SUBSIDIARY  OP 

THE  AMERICAN  AORICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


N.  Y.  State  Grange  in  Annual  Session 

(Continued  from  page  276.) 

of  all  kinds  of  goods,  merchandise  and 
produce  at  wholesale  or  retail.” 

The  election  of  officers  occurred  this 
year.  The  first  ballot  re-elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  •  S.  .T.  Lowell,  Fredonia. 
Master ;  Albert  Manning,  Otisville,  Over¬ 
seer;  Fred  C.  ITecker,  Webster,  Assistant 
Steward ;  Rev.  E.  E.  Grosh,  Seneca  Cas¬ 
tle,  Chaplain.  The  contests  centered 
about  the  offices  of  Steward,  Lecturer, 
Flora  and  Pomona,  F.  E.  Alexander, 
once  before  T.,ecturer  of  State  Grange, 
was  elected  Lecturer.  He  was  voted  the 
tallest  and  handsomest  Granger  in  the 
country,  being  six  feet  six  inches  tall  and 
weighing  275  pounds.  F.  .T.  Riley  of  Sen- 
nett  was  elected  Steward ;  Mrs.  W.  D. 
Tallman,  Highland,  Ulster  County,  was 
elected  Flora,  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Eysaman 
was  re-elected  Pomona. 

The  directors  of  the  New  York  Grange 
Exchange  for  the  first  year  are :  S.  J. 
Lowell,  Fredonia ;  W,  N.  Gile.s,  Skane- 
ateles ;  Ira  Sharp,  Lowville ;  B.  C.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Batavia;  E.  Knickerbocker,  Bang- 
all  ;  E.  C.  Gillett,  Pennyan  ;  J.  W.  Scott, 
Copake ;  W.  L.  Bean,  Mc(^rawville ;  H. 
H.  Wing,  Ithaca.  Many  of  the  delegates 
remained  over  in  the  cRy  to  attend 
Faripers’  ^Veek  at  Ithaca  the  following 
week.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  ten¬ 
dered  to  SyraciLse  for  its  hospitality. 

M.  G.  F. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Five  persons  were  killed 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7  and  thirty- 
four  others  overcome  by  illuminating  gas. 
Hos])!tal  facilities  and  the  police  were 
taxed  to  care  for  the  ca.ses.  The  coal 
shortage,  and  the  use  of  cheap  or  .second¬ 
hand  gas  appliances,  is  blamed  for  most 
of  the  cases. 

Lewis  G.  Burrell,  of  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  was  instantly  killed  at  Rich  aviation 
field,  Waco,  Tex.,  Feb.  7,  when  his  air¬ 
plane  collided  with  another  at  a  height 
of  200  feet.  The  other  aviator  was  un¬ 
hurt.  Burrell  was  25  years  old. 

Nine  of  the  men  convicted,  with  Franz 
Rintelen,  of  conspiracy  to  jilace  bombs  on 
food  ships,  were  Feb.  8  started  to  Atlanta 
penitentiary,  where  they  are  to  serve  sen¬ 
tences  of  eighteen  months. 

An  indictment  charging  55  persons 
with  conspiring  with  William  D.  Hay¬ 
wood,  secretary  of  the  Industrial  Work- 
el’s  of  the  World,  and  others  to  hinder  the 
execution  of  laws  of  the  United  States  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Germany 
was  returned  at  Sacramento.  Cal.,  Feb.  8 
by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury.  Forty-six 
of  the  persons  indicted  are  held  in  custody 
there.  The  others  live  in  or  about  San 
Francisco.  Bail  was  fixed  at  from  .$2,500 
to  .$5,000.  Separate  indictments  <-harge 
William  Hood  and  G.  F.  Voetter.  named 
in  the  con.spiracy  indictment,  with  illegal 
transportation  of  dynamite.  These  men 
were  arrested  in  connection  with  the 
attempted  dynamiting  of  Gov.  Stephens’s 
home  recently.  Hay  wood  was  indicted'  by 
a  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  Chicago  some 
time  ago  and  has  since  been  held  in  jail 
there.  The  Sacramento  indictments  re¬ 
sulted  from  recent  investigations  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  agents,  who  discovered  that  lead¬ 
ers  Avere  plotting  systematic  sabutjige. 
In  addition  to  blowing  up  factories,  plot¬ 
ters  in  that  section  had  planned  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  selective  draft,  foment  strikes 
among  workmen  engaged  in  Avar  indus¬ 
tries,  destruction  of  fruit  trees  and  crops, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  destruction  of 
ships  being  built  in  yards  along  the 
coast.  >• 

Two  fires  of  unquestioned  incendiary 
origin,  which  occurri'd  in  Newark.  N.  J., 
Avithin  a  few  hours  of  each  other  Feb.  K). 
are  believed  to  have  been  the  Avork  of 
German  spie.s.  One  fire  destroyed  the 
Oak  Island  freight  transfer  station  and 
thirty-five  freight  cars  of  the  liChigh  Val¬ 
ley  Railroad.  The  other  caused  ,$8,500 
damage  at  the  plant  of  the  Klaxon  Com¬ 
pany. 

Fire  starting  in  the  servants’  quarters 
of  Vas.s'ar  '(’ollege,  Feb.  32,  caused  a  loss 
of  $800,000. 

WASHINGTON.— Introducing  a  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  requiring  all  per- 
.sons  who  vote  for  members  of  Congress 
and'  Presidential  electors  to  be  American 
citizens,  Senator  Kenyon  (loAva)  called 
the  Senate's  attention  to  seven  States — 
Arkansas,  Kansas,  South  Dakota,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Missouri,  Indiana  and  Texas — 
Avhich  he  said  permitted  aliens  to  A’ote. 
This  condition,  he  said,  is  “rather  shock- 
nig.” 

Vice-T*resident  ^larshall  observed  he 
thought  the  number  of  such  States  Avas 
nine. 

Many  iicav  construction  projects  for  the 
army,  including  munition  plants,  ordnance 
depots,  storage  plants,  port  terminals, 
hospitals,  aviation  Avork,  cantonments  and 
housing,  Avere  disclosed  in  a  statement 
gh’en  the  Senate  Military  Committee  Feb. 
12  by  the  War  Department.  The  Avork 
Avill  cost  $268,650, ()00,  and,  while  some 
of  the  projects  had  been  announced  be¬ 
fore,  in  most  cases  the  location  and  cost 
had  not  been  given.  The  statement  shoAVS 
that  $37,000,000  will  be  spent  in  building 
a  gasmaking  plant  at  Edgewood,  N.  J., 
while  forty  interior  storage  depots,  to 
cost  an  aggregate  of  $30,000,000,  are  to 
be  constructed  at  unnamed  points.  On 
aviation  work,  including  a  new  ciniton- 
ment.  the  location  of  Avhich  Avas  not  given, 


$46,0(X),000  will  be  expended.  Ordnance 
depots  are  to  be  built  on  the  south  At¬ 
lantic  coast  and  at  “some  seaport”  at  a 
cost  of  .$4.000.0(X)  each.  Another  on  the 
middle  Atlantic  coast  will  cost  $6,(>(X).(X)0. 
An  ammunition  depot  at  “some  seaport” 
is  to  cost  $7,500,000  and  a  like  sum  is  to 
he  expended  for  an  ordnance  depot  in 
Central  Pennsylvania.  Hospitals  for  sol¬ 
diers  suffering  with  tuberculosis  are  to  he 
built  in  Denver,  Col.,  and  Asheville,  N.  C., 
at  a  co.st  of  $500,000,  and  $12,800,000  is 
to  be  spent  on  hospitals  at  thirty-two 
army  training  camps. 

The  Administration  bill,  already  passed 
by  the  Senate,  appropriating  $.50,000,000 
to  proA’ide  housing  facilities  for  employees 
of  ship  yards  engaged  in  Government 
work,  was  passed  by  the  House  Feb.  12 
Avithout  a  roll  call.  The  House  adopted 
some  minor  amendments,  which  the  Sen¬ 
ate  may  accept  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
sending  the  measure  to  conference. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  ,Tr..  it  was  announced  in  MTcco- 
pee,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7,  is 
to  take  charge  of  putting  1,500  farm 
tractors  in  operation  in  EVance  to  in¬ 
crease  the  production  of  food  thei’c. 

Mr.  Morgenthau,  .son  of  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Sr.,  former  American  Ambassador 
to  Turl?ey,  learned  to  operate  a  tractor 
on  his  father’s  big  farm  in  Wiecopee,  and 
recently  AA’ent  to  France,  where  he  will 
set  American  farm  tractors  to  work  this 
Spring. 

Representatives  of  the  egg  and  poultry 
trade,  after  a  conference  wtih  Food  Ad- 
mini.stration  officials  at  Washington  Feb. 
7,  named  a  general  committee  for  each 
trade  to  draw  up  definite  agreements  reg¬ 
ulating  the  prices  and  distribution  of  the 
commodities  they  handle.  If  acceptable  to 
the  Food  Administration  they  will  be  put 
into  force  vol'  'tarily.  Chief  among  the 
reforms  sought  uy  the  Administration  are 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  handling 
and  the  abolition  of  speculating. 

Delegates  to  the  Federal  Board  Farm 
Organizations,  in  .session  at  Washington, 
called  on  President  Wilson  Feb.  8  and 
urged  that  he  appoint  a  commission  of 
nine  from  their  number  to  serve  as  an 
intermediary  betAveen  the  Government  and 
the  farmers  in  solving  agricultural  labor 
and  other  problems.  The  delegation  pre¬ 
sented  a  memorial  making  various  sug¬ 
gestions  concerning  the  handling  of  farm 
problems  and  the  exemption  of  farm  la¬ 
bor  from  milit.iry  service. 

New  York  State  Fruit  GroAvers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Poughkeep.sie,  N.  Y.,  March  6-8. 


Home-ground  Flour 

On  page  7  Alvah  IT.  Pulver  tells  about 
home-ground  flour.  It  would  be  easier 
for  those  who  want  to  grind  wheat  or 
other  grain  by  hand,  first  to  dry  the  grain 
almost  to  parching,  in  the  OA’en  ;  allow  to 
cool,  then  grind.  J.  H.  C. 

Mendham,  N.  .T. 


Corn  Planting 

Several  readers  Avho  Avant  to  conserve 
labor  this  year  speak  of  planting  corn  as 
folloAvs :  They  Avill  mark  tbe  ground 

both  Avays,  drop  a  handful  of  fertilizer  in 
the  hill  by  hand,  use  a  stabber,  and  stab 
the  seed  right  through  the  fertilizer — then 
cover  everything  Avitli  a  harroAV.  This 
they  think  Avill  save  time.  It  probably 
Avili,  but  Ave  have  had  better  results  in. 
Avaiting  until  the  corn  A\’as  three  or  four 
inches  high,  and  then  scattering  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  around  the  hill.  Some  brands  of 
fertilizer  are  strongly  acid,  and  aa'O  have 
knoAvn  the  seed  to  be  more  or  less  in¬ 
jured  Avhen  put  right  in  with  the  chemi¬ 
cals.  The  application  of  the  fertilizer 
later  Avill  not  add  to  the  labor,  and  our 
OAvn  experience  shoAvs  Uiat  it  is  a  more 
efficient  way  of  feriilizins'. 


Value  of  Sheep  Manure 

Of  all  these  men  Avho  tell  of  the  profits 
of  their  sheep  in  the  R.  N.-Y.,  I  fail 
to  see  Avhere  any  of  them  make  any  ac¬ 
count  of  the  manure.  I  call  it  quite 
valuable,  and  so  do  some  of  our  seeds¬ 
men  ;  they  call  it  worth  $8.50  per 
luindred  pounds,  or  $60  per  ton  F.  O.  R. 
I  keep  my  sheep-pen  clean ;  I  can  go 
there  at  any  time  after  they  are  through 
eating  and  take  all  that  is  left  of  their 
feed  in  a  half-bushel  measure,  and  they 
are  fed  three  times  a  day.  They  are  pure¬ 
bred  Oxfoi’ds,  and  are  in  as  good  condi¬ 
tion  or  better  than  the  average  sheep. 
Every  fcAV  days  I  take  a  broom  and 
shovel  and  clean  up  the  manure  and  put 
it  in  bags  or  barrels.  It  is  clean  and  dry, 
and  AA’heii  Spring  comes  I  have  a  number 
of  hundred  pounds  of  good  fertilizer. 

Ncav  Hampshire.  J.  Av.  h. 


Those  “Cider  Bees” 

I  read  an  article  on  “Cider  Bees,”  page 
115,  and  E.  R.  Root’s  reply.  I  think  Mr. 
Root  has  missed  the  point  altogether.  I 
have  seen  some  of  these  “bees”  here.  They 
are  a  Ioav  vegetable  organism  like  yeast 
or  perhaps  more  like  the  mother  of  vine¬ 
gar,  and  Avhen  placed  in  SAveetened  Avater 
and  kept  Avarm,  Avill  gather  in  round 
masses  half  an  inch  or  so  in  diameter  and 
“work”  or  move  up  and  down  contin¬ 
uously.  'The  liquid  is  changed  to  a  mildly 
intoxicating  drink  or  beer.  This  is  drank 
by  those  who  do  not  want  to  buy  booze 
but  want  to  get  drunk.  I  never  heard  of 
any  curative  properties  to  it  before,  sim¬ 
ply  a  means  of  having  a  cheap  drunk. 
Around  here  the  stuff  is  known  as  “beer 
bees.”  E.  o.  somerby. 

Maine. 
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Good  Plowing 

is  necessary  for  good  crops,  and  good  plowing  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  plow  von  use. 

Moline  plows  have  long  been  famous  for  the 
good  Quality  of  their  work.  In  addition  they  have 
many  improvements  which  add  to  their  conven¬ 
ience,  durability  and  light  draft.  No  matter  what 
your  plowing  requirements  or  the  type  of  your 
soil,  there  is  a  Moline  plow  made  for  you. 


Moline  Junior  Sulky 

An  extremely  simple,  light  draft  plow  of 
splendid  working  qualities.  Pulls  as  easily  as  a 
walking  plow.  All  the  driver  has  to  do  is  guide 
the  horses.  Automatic  wheel  guide  is  controlled 
by  the  hitch,  and  the  plow  always  follows  the 
furrow.  Makes  a  square  turn  to  the  right  or  left. 
Equipped  with  Moline  guaranteed  chilled  bases  or 
steel  bottoms. 


An  excellent  plow  for  hillside  work  and  difficult 
mowing.  Plows  deeper  and  is  lighter  in  draft 
than  the  ordinary  two-way  plow.  It  is  made  extra 
strong  and  is  easily  operated.  Pole  is  self  aligning, 
^am  has  3  to  6  inches  more  clearance  than  other 
plows  and  wheels  are  set  further  apart.  Bottom 
IS  raised  by  pressing  a  ^ot  lever.  Seat  easily  and 
quickly  adjusted  so  that  operator  always  sits  ' 
level.  Equipped  with  Moline  guaranteed  chilled  | 
bases.  ! 


Moline  Best  Ever  Sulky  and  Gan^ 

An  easy  foot  lift  plow  made  in  1  or  2-bottom 
sizes.  Extremely  light  in  draft  because  the 
wheel  control  is  correct.  The  rear  wheel  is 
not  affected  by  any  motion  of  the  tongue,  and  the 
tongue  is  not  crowded  against  the  horses  by  the 
rear  wheel.  Does  splendid  work  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  Equipped  with  either  Moline  guaranteed 
chilled  bases  or  Moline  steel  bottoms. 


Moline  Power  Lift  Gan^ 

Fits  any  size  of  tractor.  Powerlift  is  so  arranged 
that  bottom  can  be  raised  entirely  out  of  the 
ground  or  any  intermediate  distance  by  simply 
pulling  a  cord — a  desirable  feature  in  difficult 
plowing.  Very  strongly  constructed  for  hard 
usage.  Thoroughly  turns  soil  and  covers  trash. 
Made  in  2,  3,  4  or  5-bottom  sizes.  Equipped  with 
either  Moline  guaranteed  chilled  bases  or  Moline 
steel  bottoms. 

Your  Moline  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  these 
plows.  If  there  is  no  Moline  deafer  in  your  locality  write 
us  for  further  information.  Address  Dept.  19. 


Moline  Plow  Co. 

Moline,  Illinois 


farm  for  SALEav<!‘a; 

near  Salisbury.  Maryland.  The  land  is  fertile  i 
tnis  IS  a  section  whore  farming  pays.  For  parti 
lars  address  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK.  Salisbury.  Maryl 


HareforSaleSixlB)  Farms 


AUCTIONFFR  E*  Porter,  Norwich,  NiY. 

Fanil  and  stock  sales  anywhere. 


WF/ien  you  write  advertisers  mention 
Ihe  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  • 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Hotbed  with  a  Lamp 

On  page  11,  R.  X.-T.,  .1.  U.  inquires 
about  heating  a  hotbed  with  a  kerosene 
lami).  and  your  correspondent  K.  answers 
it.  lie  admits  that  he  has  never  tried  it 
himself,  so  as  I  rau  a  small  hotbed  of  two 
ordinary  sash  6x3  feet  all  last  Winter 
from  the  time  in  the  Fall  that  heat  be¬ 
came  necessai-y  until  the  temperature  be¬ 
came  so  warm  in  the  Spring  that  lamp 
I  heat  wa.s  not  needed,  my  success  in  using 
I  a  lamp  for  this  purpose  may  be  of  some 
I  interest  to  your  readers. 

Previous  to  trying  a  lamp  in  a  hotbed 
I  had  for  a  number  of  years  been  success¬ 
fully  heating  small  greenhouses  in  this 
way.  in  which  I  kept  lemon  and  orange 
trees,  most  of  the  common  bulbs,  such  as 
tulips,  h.vaciiiths  and  Narcissus,  also 
pineapples,  fig  trees,  geraniums,  carna¬ 
tions,  ferns,  etc.  So  a  year  ago  last  Fall, 
as  I  have  the  same  difficult.v  in  getting 
horse  mauui-o  for  heat  that  .1.  U.  speaks 
of,  remembering  my  former  experience 
with  small  greenhouses,  I  thought  I  would 
tr.v  a  lamp  in  my  hotbed.  K.  says 
“whether  it  has  a  sunken  frame  or  one 
built  on  the  surface.”  I  have  always  pre¬ 
ferred  one  built  on  the  surface.  I  think 
they  are  warmer  and  drier.  In  this  cli¬ 
mate  in  the  Winter  it  is  hard  work  to 
keep  the  air  in  a  hotbed  warm  enough  and 
dr.v  enough.  A  pit  bed  does  not  seem  to 
be  as  easy  to  keep  in  this  condition  as  one 
I  built  on  the  surface.  I  was  surprised 
how  little  during  the  cold  weather  I  had 
to  water,  even  with  plants  in  pots.  It 
will  be  understood  from  the  size  of  the 
sash  that  the  bed  was  6  feet  long,  I  dug 
a  hole  in  its  center  16  feet  square  for 
the  lamp  deep  enough,  so  the  upfier  end 
I  of  the  ohiumey  came  within  about  12 
inches  of  the  glass.  The  sides  of  the'hole 
should  be  protected  b.v  wire  netting  or 
b.v  driving  latli.s  around  them  to  prevent 
the  earth  as  it  dries  fi’om  running  down 
to  the  bottom.  A  box  does  not  work  well, 
as  it  prevents  radiation,  causing  the  tem¬ 
perature  to  ri.se  in  the  box  if  you  ad.iust 
the  wick  to  what  seems  the  proper  height 
it  will  draw  and  smoke,  and  that  means 
di.saster.  I  got  caught  once ;  after  that  I 
was  more  careful.  If  the  wick  is  kept 
properl.v  trimmed  and  the  lamp  clean 
yon  will  have  no  trouble;  even  in  the 
coldefd.  weather  it  will  be  warm  enough. 
I  have  opened  the  b(‘d  on  cold  mornings 
and  found  the  gla.ss  at  90  degrees,  but 
you  soon  learn  to  regulate  the  heat  cor- 
rectl.v. 

_  A  deflector  should  he  hung  from  the  sash 
directl.y  over  the  chimne.v  about  2  inches 
from  the  sash,  this  prevents  the  heat 
from  the  lamp  from  cracking  the  glass. 
You  can  buy  them  or  make  one  from  a 
tin  plate.  I  used  an  ordinar.v  glass  lamp 
large  size,  with  a  flat  wick  D'  hurucr.  a 
sheet  iron  chimney  with  a  mica-covered 
hole  opposite  the  flame.  I  found  that  to¬ 
mato  seeds  would  not  germinate  unless 
the.v  were  near  the  lamp.  They  require 
about  70  degrees  and  require  .some  care 
to  jirevent  damping  ofT.  Iv.  expresses  some 
doubt  as  to  the  success  of  this  scheme, 
and  I  wdll  say  that  I  found  soiiu*  plants 
that  would  not  live  under  these  condi¬ 
tions.  I  lost  some  plants  of  ton  Aveeks 
S'tock  and  some  fine  Campauula  isoph- 
ylla,  white  variety,  but  lettuce,  tomatoes, 
geraniums,  rose.s,  asters,  New  Zealand 
spinach  and  ivy  geraniums  did  well,  and 
beans,  the  seed  of  which  got  .seattenHl  in 
the  bed,  came  up  and  grew  aud  blo.ssorued 
until  the.v  were  a  nuisance. 

I  covered  the  glass*  at  night  with  a 
double  thickue.ss  of  fertilizer  hues  and 
shutters;  everything  was  porfectlv  safe  in 
temperatures  as  low  as  15  hegrees  below 
zero.  I  nailed  two  pieces  of  1  inch  board 
3  and  4  inches  wide  and  three  feet  long 
upon  each  of  the  outer  corners  of  the 
frame,  one  end  of  the  pieces  flush  with 
the  top  edge  of  the  frame  which  was  18 
inches  deep,  the  other  ends  extending  18 
inches  below  the  bottom  edge  of  frame. 
This  strengthened  the  corners  of  the 
frame,  and  an.swerc'd  for  stakes  for  it, 
leaving  the  inside  of  the  bed  clear  of  ob¬ 
structions. 

I  planted  my  seeds  in  flats  and  pots, 
and  raised  the  flats  nearer  the  glass  by 
placing  bricks  under  them.  This  brought 
them  up  where  thei’e  Avas  more  heat.  I 
had  a  shelf  on  the  back  of  the  bed  for  the 
same  reason.  Avhich  was  filled  Avith  plants 
in  3  and  4-inch  pots.  M.v  reason  for 
having  so  deep  a  bed  was  that  I  had  some 
plants  of  such  a  size  I  'coiild  not  get  them 
in  otherAvise.  I  used  in  the  coldest 
AA*eather  one  quart  of  oil  per  day  of  24 
hours.  I  filled  my  lamp  at  night.  As  the 
Aveather  became  Avanner  I  could  turn  out 
the  lamp  during  the  middle  of  the  day  and 
air  the  bed.  starting  up  again  as  the  .sun 
Avas  setting.  I  Avas  not  troubled  Avith 
plant  lice  to  any  great  extent.  In  the 
Spring  A\'e  Avere  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
a  large  flight  of  Avarblers;  some  Magnolia 
Avarblers  flew  into  the  bed  and  lit  upon 
the  tomato  plants,  going  o\*er  them  and  eat¬ 
ing  quantities  of  lice.  I  had  not  noticed 
the  iilants  before;  they  looked  healthy 
enough,  but  Avhen  tliese  beautiful  little 
birds  Avent  aAvay  I  took  the  hint  and 
sprayed  them. 

For  anyone  who  Avishes  to  keep  a  few 
plants  through  the  Winter,  or  rai.se  some 
early  vegetables.  I  think  this  sohenie  will 
do.  I  expect  to  do  better,  as  I  improve 
my  outfit  and  gain  in  experience.  I  am 
interested  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  a 
small  Avay  with_  this  scheme.  If  you 
have  a  boy  or  girl  Avho  is  interested  in 
vegetables  or  flowers,  build  them  a  frame 
or  small  greenhouse  and  let  them  care 
for  it.  J.  p.  POLAND. 

ITampshire  Co.,  Mass. 


ever 


They  are  so  scientifically  made  that  they  do 
3  to  6  times  the  work  of  old-fashioned. tools  i 
in  the  same  time;  and  they  make  bigger,  bet¬ 
ter  crops  because  they  cultivate  more  thor¬ 
oughly.  Invented  by  a  practical  farmer  and 
manufacturer  with  over  45  years  experi- 
ence.  They  last  a  lifetime.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed. 


/ 
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No.  8  Horse  Hoe  does  a  greater  variety  of  work,  in 
corn,  potatoes,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  other  crops 
No.  8  I  requiring  similar  cultivation,  and  does  it 
more  thoroughly  than  any  other  one- 
horse  cultivator  made.  It  is  stronger, 
better  made  and  finished.  Lasts  longer. 
Its  depth  regulator  and  extra-long 
_frame  make  it  steady-running. 
^Cultivates  deep  or  shal¬ 
low  and  different  width 
rows.  15  other  styles 
of  one-horse  cultivators — various  prices. 

No.  17  Planet.  Jr 

is  the  highest  type  of 
single-wheel  hoe  made. 

A  hand-machine  whose  light  durable  construction  en¬ 
ables  a  man,  woman,  or  boy  to  do  the  cultivation  in 
a  garden  in  the  easiest,  quickest  and  best  way. 

We  make  24  styles — various  prices. 

New  72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  in  action  and  describes 
over  55  tools,  including  Seeders, 

Wheel-Hoe^,  Horse-Hoes,  Har¬ 
rows,  Orchard-,  Beet-  and  Pivot- 
Wheel  Riding  Cultivators. 

Write  for  it  today! 


Planet  Jr, 


No.  17 


S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  Box  ll  07 v  Philadelphia 


Market  Gardener’s  Paper 

If  you  grow  vegetables,  send  25  cents  for  3  months'  trial 
subscription  and  find  out  what  you  have  been  mis»- 
itig.  Do  it  today.  Satisfaction  guarauteea  or  money  back. 

MARKET  GROWERS  JOURNAL,  603  Inter-Soullieni  Bldg.,  Louisrille,  Ky. 


ASmaDCaliforniaFarmS"™.-..'?.^ 

the  crops  you  know, 
also  oranpfos,f?rapos,olivoHandllgs.  No  cold  weather;  rich 
soil;  low  prices,  easy  terms.  Enjoy  life  here.  Newtromers 
welcome.  Write  for  now  San  Joaquin  Valley  Illustrated 
B'oIderSffree.  O*  fjeScnflrraveiiyliidiKitrtnlCoiiiiiiiHHloii* 
er  Santa  Fe  lty*f  Railway  Exchangee, 


'Tor  the  Land’s  Sake” 


SEO.  O.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


For  our  “land’s  sake,”  it  is  not 
enough  to  conserve  food  and*fuel. 
We  must  produce  food  as  -well  as 
produce  fuel. 

One  way  to  increase  production 
is  to  increase  the  crop  acreage. 
Another  way  is  to  increase  the 
crop  per  acre. 

Most  farmers  will  choose  the 
latter  method,  for  with  the  aid  of 
good  fertilizers  the  labor  at  hand 
will  yield  the  greatest  possible 
profit.  Bowker^s  Fertilizers  have 
been  helping  farmers  in  this  way 
for  forty-five  years.  Join  the  army 
of  farmers  who  are  using  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers  for  their  ^Hand’s  sake,  ** 


ROWKF.R  fertilizer  co. 

Boston,  New  York,  Phila.,  Etc, 
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Things  to  Think  About 


The  HackensackTrainingSchool  for  Nurses 

connected  witli  a  general  hospital  of  one  Imndred  and 
thirty  beds  and  situated  fifteen  miles  from  New  York 
City  offers  a  two-year  and  six  months  course  to  young 
women  who  can  present  a  gi-aininar  school  diploma  and 
certificate  of  at  least  one  year  high -school  work;  high 
school  graduates  jireferred.  New  modern  nurses’  home : 
resident  instructor.  For  information  address  Superiu- 
tc&d^nt  llacktJTiMnck  IfoMpital*  Hackensack,  N.  J* 


WULe  ilL  UllVC  tU  -'XI. 

M.  Hessels,  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  &  InduS’ 
trial  Labor  Relief,  1123  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  has  over  thousand  applicants 
on  its  lists:  Superintendents,  Working  Managers, 
Couples,  Gardeners,  etc.  All  services  rendered  free. 


The  Wood  Fuel  Situation 

All  over  the  Eastern  states  farmer.?  are 
cutting  wood  to  help  out  the  fuel  propo- 
.sitiou.  In  many  cases'  the  towns  co-op¬ 
erate  with  the  farmers,  and  start  what 
they  call  community  wood  yards.  The 
FaiTii  llureau  Agent  and  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  work  to  bring  the  consumer  and 
the  farmer  together.  The  wood  is  either 
brought  direct  to  some  central  yard, 
where  it  is  distributed,  or  the  farmer  de- 
livf’i-s  it  direct  to  the  customer  at  a  price 
agreed  upon. 

It  is  stated  that  the  town  of  Oxford, 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  has  bought  a 
community  wood  lot,  which  means  a 
piece  of  timber  reasonably  close  to  town, 
where  the  surplus  trees  may  be  cut  and 
distributed  at  town  expense.  The  forest 
authonties  seem  to  think  that  this  may 
be  the  beginning  of  municiiial  forests. 
This  would  mean  the  planting  <>f  large 
tracks  of  cheap  wa.^ste  land  in  forest  tim¬ 
ber.  The  future  growth  would  be  regu¬ 
lated  and  the  surplus  cut  and  distributed 
as  fuel.  Not  only  would  this  supply  a 
fjuantity  of  fuel  fit  a  fair  price,  but  the 
forests  would  protect  the  watersheds  and 
conserve  moisture.  The  terrible  exper- 


varies  from  six  to  eight  cents  a  pound 
paid  the  grower  to  15  cents  an  ounce 
charged  by  the  seedsman  and  80  cents  an 
ounce  .sometimes  charged  by  the  retail 
druggist.  We  import,  annually,  about 
18,000  pounds  of  caraway  oil,  for  which 
we  pay  about  $21,000,  exclusive  of  a  20 
per  cent  duty.  So  much  of  this  as  the 
druggist  dispenses  costs  the  consumer  at 
the  rate  of  $1.G0  per  pound.  We  also 
import  about  3,000.000  pounds  of  cara¬ 
way  seed.  It  would  .seem  as  though, 
uiidm-  normal  conditions,  the  growing  of 
carawfiy  seed  might  prove  a  profitable 
business,  if  not  greatly  over-done. 

But  I  want  to  make  a  criticism  of  the 
article,  on  the  same  page,  tlnit  relates  to 
rhnbfirb.  One  spocie.s,  Rlieiim  palmatiim. 
originated  in  Siberia,  and  was  brought  to 
England,  by  the  way  of  Russia,  and  cul¬ 
tivated  extensively  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  through  whose  inlluence  it  was 
introduced.  Rut  it  was  cultivated  ex- 
clnsivoly  as  a  pnt-herh  no  account  being 
made  of  the  stalks.  Eater,  Rheum  rha- 
jionticnm  was  introduced  from  Russia, 
where  it  originated,  and  still  later  Rheum 
nndnlatum  was  brought,  also,  from  Rus¬ 
sia,  but  by  the  way  of  France,  the  two 


This  field  of  corn  was  grown  at  Molino,  Mo.,  and  the  above 
photograph  was  taken  seven  weeks  after  planting.  On  the  left  100 
pounds  of  A.  A.  C.  Fertilizer  was  used  to  the  acre,  and  on  the  right 
none.  This  illustrates  what  good  fertilizers  will  do  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  even  when  used  in  small  quantities.  : 

The  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  Says: 

“The  farmer  who  \^*isely  and  systematically 
applies  commercial  fertilizer  to  his  fields  will 
raise  larger  and  better  crops.  This  statement 
applies  with  the  same  force  to  the  rich  soils  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  as  to  soils  of  the  Eastern  States 
or  of  New  England.  ” 

A  A  C-  FERTILIZERS 

are  made  for  different  soils  and  different  crops. 
If  you  \\  ill  tell  us  the  nature  of  3’our  soil,  what 
crops  it  has  produced,  w  hat  treatment  it  has  had, 
and  wdiat  you  w^ant  to  grow  on  it  this  season, 
we  will  give  you  our  opinion  as  to  W'hich  one 
of  our  fertilizers  and  how^  much  per  acre  y^ou 
should  use,  and  tell  you  w  here  it  may  be  ob¬ 
tained.  It  will  pay  you  well  to  WTite  us. 

If  we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  we  want  one.  Write  us  for 
our  nearest  agent’s  address  or  ask  for  an  agency  yourself. 

The  Company  maintains  an  Agricultural  Service  Bureau 
conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  for  many  years  Director 
of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Experiment  Station,  whose 
Crop  Bulletins,  services  and  advice  are  free  to  all  farmers. 

T*'®  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 


2  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

We  serve  our  trade  from  60  points. 
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The  farmer  can  help  by  growing  more 
badly-needed  food.  Make  all  “sour 
fields”  sweet  and  productive — better 
their  mechanical  condition — release 
“tied  up’’  fertility  by  applying 

ReicKard’s 
IveKi^H  Hydrated 

Test  92?^  Calcium  Hydroxide— 3<  Magnesium  Oxide 
This  superior  grade  of  Agricultural  Lime  is  made  from 
unusually  fine  limestone.  It  is  nearly  pure  white  in  color, 
in  excellent  drilling  condition  and  is  put  up  in  50-lb.  paper 
bags.  There  is  none  better. 

Special  Prices  on  Early  Shipments 

Buy  Now  to  Avoid  the  Spring  Rush 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD 
1 5  W.  Lawrence  St.  Allentown,  F*a, 

ManufactuTers  of  Animal  Bone  IFcTtilizers 


“Food  Will  Win  the  War 


yy 


EH  LAND  Lime 

Immeciiate  results  for  War  Crops 
Order  Now  on  Account  of  Car  Shortage 
ROCKLAND  &  ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

'lew  York,  101  Park  Ave.  Rockland,  Me.  Boston,  45  Milk  St. 


Cord  Wood  in  Southern  New  Jersey.  Fig.  126 


ieuce  of  this  Winter  has  frightened  most 
of  us  into  the  understanding  that  we  can¬ 
not  safely  depend  upon  coal.  W''e  must 
plan  to  organize  and  conserve  the  wood 
supply. 

The  fuel  situation  has  been  worse  in 
New  England,  and  great  quantities  of 
wood  are  being  cut  to  keep  the  fires  burn¬ 
ing.  The  Fuel  Administrator  was  asked 
to  set  a  definite  price  on  wood,  but  he  de¬ 
clined  to  do  so.  Prices  for  hai'd  wood 
fuel  in  Now  England  run  about  $0  a  cord 
at  the  railroad  station  and  about  $10  at 
retail  in  the  city. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  120  shows  what  is 
being  done  in  ‘Southern  New  .Tersey  among 
the  scrub  oaks  and  small  trees.  This  tim¬ 
ber  has  been  of  very  little  value  in  the 
past,  but  now  it  takes  good  rank  as  fuel, 
and  is  providing  W’iuter  work  for  many 
couutrj’  people. 


A  Few  Critical  Notes 

The  article  on  the  cultivation  of  cara¬ 
way,  on  page  108,  was  fine,  as  far  as  it 
went.  But  the  writer  neglected  to  state, 
that,  if  not  permitted  to  ripen  its  seed, 
caraway  becomes  a  noxious  perennial 
weed,  whose  only  redeeming  feature  is 
that  it  is  very  slow  to  spread.  Caraway 
leaves  are  much  used  as  a  flavoring  for 
soups,  stews  and  most  kinds  of  “greens.  ’ 
They  are  used  alone  as  a  pot-herb  by 
many  of  the  emigrants  frem  the  south  of 
Europe,  but  the  flavor  is  a  little  too 
strong  to  make  them  popular  with  other 
people,  though  if  blanched,  ,siinilarly  as 
ceh’ry  is  blanched,  they  make  a  fine  salad. 
The  seedling  roots,  though  small,  make  a 
very  fair  dish  when  cooked  like  jiarsnips, 
and  it  is  probable,  that,  by  selection  and 
cultivation,  a  valuable  garden  vegetable 
might  be  developed.  Carawaj’’  is  grown 
exclusively  for  its  seed,  the  price  of  whicb 


latter  being  grown  for  their  stalks.  These 
varieties  were  inter-crossed  with  each 
other,  and  it  is  from  the  resulting  hybrid 
that  oiir  garden  varieties  originated.  So 
that,  whether  the  leaves  are  poisonous  or 
not,  depends  upon  whether  the  plant 
turns  to  Bheum  palmatiim,  or  to  one  of 
its  other  parents  for  its  characteristics. 
The  roots  of  all  species  of  Rheum  have 
valuable  medicinal  properties,  but  it  is 
only  in  the  Rheum  officinale  that  they 
are  found  in  sufficient  quantity  and  of 
sufficient  purity  to  make  the  I’oots  of 
much,  value  in  medicine.  This  variety  is 
native  to  the  mountains  of  India  and 
China.  Attempts  have  been  made,  and 
are  still  being  made  to  grow  in  in  both 
England  and  in  the  United  States,  but, 
when  grown  elsewhere  than  in  its  native 
climate,  or  on  its  native  soil,  it  .s*eems  to 
lose  a  great  part  of  its  medical  value. 

On  page  110  is  an  iuqiiii’y  in  regard  to 
the  best  method  for  fighting  the  striped 
and  the  stinking  squash  bug.  I  have  not 
liad  nuich  experience  with  the  latter,  but 
if  the  gardener  will  pour  half  a  pint  of 
strong  tobacco  water  upon  each  hill  just 
as  the  plants  begin  to  disturb  the  surface, 
and  repeat  the  do.se  once  a  week  for  three 
weeks,  he  will  not  be  troubled  with  the 
striped  bugs.  The  same  remedy  will  also 
fix  slugs,  cutworms,  onion  maggots,  cab¬ 
bage  maggots,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  soft 
skinned  worms  and  bugs.  C.  O.  0. 


.  “For  the  Laud’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Market  for  Horseflesh 

I  had  a  large  hor.se  killed  and  dressed 
and  would  like  to  di.spose  of  it.  “  Do  you 
know  of  any  fox  farms  or  anyone  that 
could  use  it?  It  is  all  cut  up,  put  in 
sacks  and  frozen.  Would  put  it  on  cars 
for  134  cents  a  pound.  F,  M. 

Some  of  the  skunk  farms  buy  these 
horses,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  local  trade 
entirely.  It  would  not  probably  pay  to 
shii)  the  meat  any  distance.  It  would  be 
more  profitable  to  boil  the  meat  with 
small  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  and 
feed  the  soup  to  pigs. 
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A  moist,  smooth,  firm  seed  bed  is 
essential  to  a  r  ^ht  start.  For  big¬ 
ger  yields  use  t  e 


“Acme”  Pull  erlzlng  Harrow 

“The  Coulters  Do  the  Work.”  They 
cut  the  soil  easily,  crushing,  pulver¬ 
izing  and  leveling  it.  Leading  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  use  and  endorse  the 
“Acme.”  Sizes^^  1-horse  to  4-horse.  Get 
our  free  book,  ‘  The  Acme  Way  to  Crops 
That  Pay.”  Send  today. 


Duane  H.  Nasb  Inc  . 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Toola 

Answer  the  farmers’  bigr  questions. 

How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  T  How  can  I  save  in  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest?  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  or  high  priced  seed. 

Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 

Every  seed  piece  m  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni' 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  We  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

Bateman M’f’gCo.,  Box  2B,.  Grenlocli,  N.  J. 


PRODUCE  MORE  FOOD 

is  now  the  .%  Pro/ten  Slogan 


Let  us  tell  you  about 

A  If  CHAMPION 

UHplanters 


and  their  efficiency  in  producing  a  bigger  potato  crop 
which  pays.  Descriptive  matter  FREE. 

Address  Champion  Potato  Machinery  Cq. 

151  Chicsso  Av«nu» HAMMOWO,  IWDiaWA 


^EED  is  high  and 
scarce.  Make  every 

Bain  count.  A  Crown 
rill  sows  the  right  depth 
and  the  right^  amount — 
its  force  feed  is  accurate. 
No  seed  is  too  small  or  too 
big — deni  com  or  kidney  beans  sown  without  crack¬ 
ing.  Thefertilizer  feed  handles  wet  “goods’*  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Send  today  for  1918  catalog. 

We  also  make  Ume  and  Fertilizer  Sowers, 

Traction  Sprayers  and 
Wheelbarrow  Grass 
Seeders— allguaranteed. 

Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

112  Wayne  Street 
PHELPS,  N.Y. 


The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Go. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Office  and  Factory,  Portland,  Connecticut 
Dept.  A 


FREE 

BUGGY 
BOOK 

Send  me  your  name  ^ 
address  and  1  will  send  you  my  latest 
Bu^y  Catalog  showing  over 
160  dinerent  styles  of  my  famous 
Split  Hickory  buggies.  Buy  your  , 
baggies  direct  from  my  factory  and 

Save  $25  to  $40 

I  cwi  mahalmiimllatadclivary  Now, 

I  give  you  a  2-year  guarantee^ 
aad  a  SO-day  free  road  test. 

Oyer  260.000  aatiafied  owners 
of  *PlH  Hlokocy  buKiriee  in 
the  United  Statm.  Send  ana 
get  free  bumry  book  today. 

_  H.  C.  PHELPS.  Praa., 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MPO. 

CO.,Staeoa290  Columbus,  Obi* 


Mending  a  Leaky  Tank 

Recently  there  was  an  iiuniiry  in  The 
R.  X.-Y.  concerning  the  repair  of  a  lejiky 
tank.  We  had  a  galvanized  windmill 
tank  of  about  -KIO  gallons  capacity,  which 
sprung  a  leak:  by  the  parting  of  a  seam 
across  tjie  bottor.i.  To  repair  it  a  2  by  4 
scantling  about  four  feet  long  was  placed 
across  the  bottom,  under  the  seam.  This 
was  nailed  down  from  the  inside  of  the 
tank.  Hot  asiihalt  was  then  poured  along 
t-lie  seam.  This  made  a  tight  reiuiir.  As 


the  tank  was  reinforced  at  that  joint,  it 
became  stronger  than  when  new.  T.  u.  it. 
Kirkland,  Wash. 


Concrete  Without  Stone 

I  wi.sh  to  build  a  concrete  house,  and 
fine  sharp  sand  is  all  this  county  has  for 
aggregate.  Five  of  this  to  one  of  cement 
makes  a  wall  strong  enough,  but  will  this 
wall  be  as  strong,  or  stronger,  in  50 
years?  Does  this  lean  mixture  gain  in 
strength  its  a  rich  mixture  is  said  to? 
It  does  not  freeze  here,  and  T  shall  make 
the  outer  surfiice  richer,  so  as  to  he 
W’aterproof.  A.  G.  K. 

Florida. 

I  understand  from  your  letter  that  you 
are  about  to  build  a  house  of  monolithic 
concrete,  using  a  proportion  of  one  cubic 
foot  of  cement  to  five  cubic  feet  of  sand. 
Unless  the  sand  which  you  are  to  use 
has  exceptional  cpialities  I  would  thiidc 
this  mixture  much  too  lean,  making  a 
wall  weak  and  ]>orous  and  one  easily 
water  soaked.  Tlie  richer  outside  emit 
which  you  mention  would  be  an  aid  in 
preventing  water  soaking,  but  using  this 
would  recpiire  consifterable  labor,  as 
probably  the  best  means  of  ajiplying  it 
would  be  to  ))laster  it  to  tlie  inside  of 
the  forms  as  the  filling  iirogresses,  thus 
insuring  a  perfect  bond  between  the  sur¬ 
face  coat  !'nd  the  wall  proiicr,  iireveiitiug 
peeling  a.id  chipping. 

There  are  many  tpialities  in  an  tiggre- 
gate  that  affect  the  strength  of  a  concrete 
made  from  it.  Size  of  particles,  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  graduation  of  the  size  of  the 
particles  are  .some  of  these.  It  has  been 
pretty  well  establislied  that  sharpness  has 
very  little  to  do  with  it,  only  in  that  .a 
sharp  sand  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  be 
clean  than  one  having  rotuHled  particles 
as  .sj)  much  lias  not  been  worn  from  them. 
Other  things  being  eiptal,  though,  a 
coar.se  sand  makes  a  stronger  concrete  by 
far  than  does  a  fine  one,  and  if  the  iiar- 
ticles  are  graded  in  size  from  tho.se  that 
will  just  pass  a  tpiartcr-iiich  mesh  .screen 
down,  tlie  strength  and  density  are  still 
further  increased.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  smallei*  sand  particles  have  a 
greater  total  surface  areti  to  cover  with 
the  cement  film  and  a  greater  pore  space 
is  left  to  fill  with  the  cement  than  in  the 
aggregate  having  the  particles  graded  in 
size — the  small  particles  in  this  case 
filling  the  spaces  between  the  larger  onc.s 
and  making  a  much  denser  and  stronger 
concrete.  For  the  same  reasons  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  crnslied  rock  or  gravel  to  j'our 
mixture  will  do  much  to  strengthen  it 
and  secure  density  with  its  attendant 
weather-resisting  qualities.  While  it  is 
probably  true  that  concrete  Increases  in 
strength  indefinitely,  the  increase  after 
the  first  few  months  is  sctircely  noticeable 
and  without  value  so  far  as  strength 
goes.  The  different  cement  companies 
maintain  service  bureaus  for  the  benefit 
of  tlieir  customers,  both  real  and  pros¬ 
pective,  where  they  would  gltidly  examine 
a  sample  of  the  sand  whieh  you  Imve 
available  for  aggregate  and  advise  you  in 
its  u.se.  R.  II.  s. 

T.iAWyEi{ :  “Was  the  di’ceased  in  the 
habit  of  talking  to  himself  when  alone?” 
Patrick  Mahoney:  “I  can’t  tell  .ve  that, 
sor.  I  niver  was  wid  him  when  he  was 
alone.” — Puck. 


The  Way  to  Measure 
Rubber  Footwear  Quality 

Count  the  number  of  days 
wear  you  get  from  your  rub¬ 
ber  footwear  and  figure  out 
the  cost  per  days  wear. 

Do  this  with  “Ball-Band” 
Rubber  Footwear  and  you  will 
see  that  it  wears  longest  at 
the  lowest  price. 


BALL^AND' 

Rubber  Footwear 

Wear  it  yourself  and  buy  it  for  your 
boys.  Because  it  is  vacuum  cured  in¬ 
to  one  solid  piece  it  gives  you  more 
comfort  and  more  protection  —  and 
saves  your  expensive  leather  shoes. 

Nine  and  one-half  million  people 
buy  “Ball-Band”  Boots,  Arctics,  Knit 
Boots  and  Light  Weight  Rubbers.  Sold 
by  over  55,000  dealers.  Look  for  the 
Red  Ball  Trade  Mark  when  you  buy 
and  be  sure  you  are  getting  the  gen¬ 
uine  “Ball-Band.” 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

333  Water  St.  Mishawaka,  Indiana 

“The  Ilouit  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality’' 


neBimimcE 

otHarvestTime 

Starts  with  the  sowing  of  the  seed. 
Distributing  the  seed  evenly  at  a  uni¬ 
form  depth  insures  uniform  germination,  growth  and 
ripening  and  means  a  level  top  of  well  filled  heads  at 
harvest  time.  Increase  the  yield — add  to  your  iirofits. 

Fanners*  Favorite  Grain  Drills 

have  been  on  the  market  for  more  than  60  years  and  are  used  in  every 
srrain  growing  country  in  the  world.  Made  in  both  grain  and  fertilizer 
styles  and  in  every  size  for  sowing  all  large  and  small  grains. 

Send  for  the  Farmers*  Favorite  Catalog 

and  note  the  special  features  of  this  Grain  Drill.  Strongest  angle 
steel  frame;  axle  of  cold  rolled  steel  shafting;  drag-bars  of  high- 
carbon  steel;  double  run  force  grain  feeds;  steel  ribbon  grain  tubes. 

The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co. 

^  Incorporated 

Springfield,  Ohio 


farmi 


lVOR 


Call  on  your  dealer  and  have  him  show 
and  explain  the  special  features  of  The 
Farmers’  Favorite  Grain  Drill,  sold 
under  the  strongest  possible  warranty. 

Constructed  for  Use  with  any  Tractor 
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FARMERS 

DO  YOUR  BIT  TO  WIN  THE  WAR! 

Food  is  no  less  important  than  munitions!  Hoover  says: 
“Food  will  win  the  war!  ”  The  farmer  can  serve  his 
country  b\'  growing  ci'ops,  as  well  as  the  soldier  who 
fights  the  enemy.  Insure  quality  and  yield  by  using 

BRADLEY’S  FERTILIZERS 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST 


We  maintain  an  Agricultural  Service  Bureau,  conducted 
by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler  (for  many  years  Director  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station),  whose  crop  bulle¬ 
tins,  services  and  advice  are  free  to  all  farmers. 

Order  early.  Last  year  we  could  not  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand.  The  railroads  are  congested. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

THE  AMERICAN  ARRIGULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

92  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON,  or  2  RECTOR  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Brancll  Ofta:  PHILADELPHIl,  BALTIiaOBE,  BUFFALO.  DETBOIT.  CLEVELAND,  CINCINNATI 


eOrchara 


The  most  effective  and  simplest  spraying  device  ever  made. 
Growers  all  over  the  country  find  it  saves  them  time  and 
labor.  Does  the  spraying  job  quickly  and  thoroughly.  It’s  easy 
to  use — just  fits  the  hands— quickly  adjusted  to  throw  from  10  to 
30  ft.  No  hard  work  or  tiresome  effort  any  more.  Spray  all  day 
and  hardly  know  it.  A  big  improvement  over  the  old  method.  Shoots 
a  big  cloud  of  penetrating  Spray,  covering  the  tree  quickly  and  thor¬ 
oughly.  Make  sure  of  your  Hardie  Orchard  Gun  by  ordering  promptly. 
They  are  selling  fast.  Don’t  delay. 

Hardie  Spray  Pumps  are  fast  taking  the  places  of  other 
pumps  on  spray  rigs— the  growers  are  getting  Sprayer- 
wise.  Over  40,000  of  them  know  that  Hardie  Sprayers  last 
longer  and  give  more  constant  service  with  a  lower  up¬ 
keep  cost.  This  is  because  they  are  designed  better,  built 
more  carefully  with  better  materials  and  better  workman¬ 
ship.  Not  built  just  to  sell,  but  for  long  and  satisfactory 
service.  Our  catalog  tells  you  things  you  ought  to  know. 

THE  HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Hudson,  Mich. 

Branches  in  Portland.  Ore.;  Kansas  City.  Mo.j 
Hagerstown.  Md.;  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


* 

Pays  for  Itself  Quickly  llsf/ffyS 

whether  fruit  or  potatoes,  result  from 
thoughtful  and  thorough  spraying  with  a 

SPRAMOTOR 

Whatever  your  requirements  are,  there  is  a  Spramotor 
suited  to  them.  Made  for  hand,  horse  and  gasoline 
power,  and  priced  from  $7  to  1400.  Tell  us  your  needs,  or 
write  for  our  catalogue  and  booklet  on  Crop  Hiseases. 

Miide  111  V.S.A. 

Spramotor  Works,  5075  Elrie  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

'iijOUIPSii . 


^One  of  the  most  practical  ff  uidcs  ever  printed . 

Telit  how  to  control  every  pest  and  disease.  This 
book  and  Fnilt-Fogs  the  perfectly  atomized  Su¬ 
per-Spray,  positively  guarantees  you  a  maximum 
iSlSylelo.  write  for  It  at  once.  Sendnomoney, 
1  Haya  Pump  A  Planter  Co.,  Papt.  T«  Oalva,IH. 


imm 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questionj; 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less  ex- 
Ho 


Dense  and  labor  ?  How  can  I  grow 
fancy  fruit  at  low  cost  2  The 

IRON  AGE 


Barrel 

Sprayer 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Barrel  Sprayer 


(horizontal)  solves  the  spraying 
problem  for  the  busy  farmer. 
Can  be  used  in  any  wagon, 
cart  or  sled.  Reliable  easy- 
working  pump  placed  outside 
the  barrel — prevents  rusting- 
ail  parts  easy  to  reach.  100  to 
126  pounds  pressAire  with  two 
nozzles.  60  and  100  gallon  sizes. 
We  make  a  full  line  of  spray¬ 
ers.  Write  today  for  our  free 
booklet. 


Bateman M’f’g Co.,  Box  2£  ,Gren]ocli,N.J. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ’“square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Time  to  Banish  Booze 


This  is  .Tan.  20,  and  wc  are  .snowbound. 
We  live  a  short  distance  from  the  stone 
road  leading  from  f’amden,  N.  .7.,  to 
I’ennsgrove,  N.  J,  Yesterday  there  was 
no  travel.  This  morning  a  school  wagon 
and  two  or  three  farmers  were  out  and 
opened  the  roads  for  short  distances  only. 
There  Avas  no  mail  yesterday  or  today, 
.Tnst  now  at  2  o’clock  P.  M.  one  big  auto 
truck  has  come  through,  and  that  is  Avhy 
I  am  Avriting  this.  That  truck  Avas  loaded 
with  beer !  Think  of  it !  Mail  stalled, 
bread  trucks  held  up,  and  the  first  con¬ 
veyance  that  goes  through  must  carry 
.something  Avor.se  than  nothing.  Once  be¬ 
fore  this  AV'i liter  the  road  Avas  snowbound 
and  only  trucks  got  through  to 

I’ennsgrove.  vine  Avas  a  bread  truck 
and  the  other  tAvo  beer  trucks. 

The  '.at  urougiit  a  big  boom  to  Penns- 
grovo.  The  groAvth  of  the  poAvder  plant 
located  there  Avas  jilicnomenal.  Officials 
found  that  rum  and  poAAder  di'^’  not  mix. 
The  hotel  Avas  closed.  Since  tiien  Ave  see 
two  or  three  big  truck  loads  of  beer  going 
to  PennsgroA’e  daily.  I  am  told  that 
this  is  nothing  compared  Avith  the  quant¬ 
ity  that  goes  there  by  boat  and  train, 
A  friend  living  there  tells  me  there  are 
a  miinher  of  speak-ea.sies  running  con¬ 
tinually.  This  article  is  not  intended  to 
show  bad  conditions  in  Pennsgrove.  I 
use  that  tOAvn  as  an  illustration.  Similar 
conditions  exist  in  many  other  towns  and 
will  exi.st  so  long  as  the  vicious  stufT  is 
made.  When  the  roads  are  ojAcn  there  are 
tAA'o  or  three  of  these  beer  trucks  running 
daily.  Usually  tAvo  robust  men  go  along 
Avith  each  truck.  Last  Summer  there 
AA'ore  not  enough  auto  trucks  ojicratiug  in 
this  section  to  get  our  produce  to  1‘hila- 
deliihia.  Farmers  and  city  consumers 
both  lost  hecau.se  of  this  fact,  yet  the 
beer  trucks  run  as  usual. 

One  day  in  late  August  I  Avas  di-iving 
to  Bridgeport,  X.  .T.,  Avith  a  load  of  pro¬ 
duce  for  the  (’hester,  Pa.,  boat.  The 
draAvbridge  Avas  oft’  and  several  teams 
Avere  held  up.  I  dr<Ave  up  be.side  my 
neighbor  ('.  He  had  a  load  of  about  TOO 
baskets  of  Oldmixon  peaches.  I  imiuired 
as  to  hoAV  AVork'Avas  coming  along,  and 
he  complained  of  the  shortage  of  help. 
One  of  his  men  had  gone  off  on  a  spree 
Saturday  night,  and  had  not  yet  returned. 
He  Avas  doing  the  best  he  could  Avith 
help  available,  hu£  everything  Avas  aAvay 
behind.  A  few  minutes  later  a  large 
truck  pulled  up  on  the  opp().site  .side  of 
my  Avagon.  It  Avas  loaded  Avith  emi)ty 
beer  crates,  and  on  the  Avay  back  to  the 
city  for  another  load.  There  Avero  three 
men  on  the  truck.  Two  appeared  ,t()  he 
healthy,  robust  felloAvs,  capable  of  doing 
some  really  important  Avork.  Tin'  other 
appeared  large  and'  strong  also,  hut  for 
the  time  being  Avas  doAvn  and  out.  He 
Avas  in  a  drunken  stupor,  and  not  re¬ 
sponsible  (for  anything  he  might  do  or  say. 
He  Avas  not  my  neighbor  C.’s  hired  man,' 
hut  he  surely  had  .some  place  to  fill  in 
the  grand  scheme  of  things  Avhich.  for  the 
time  being,  he  Avas  utterly  unable  to  fill. 
While  Avaiting  for  the  bridge  I  asked  the 
driver  of  the  truck  Iioav  many  crates  of 
beer  he  carried  each  trip.  He  told  me 
the  inside  of  the  truck  held  90  crates,  hut 
they  usually  let  doAvn  the  tail  gate  and 
piled  15  crates  on  that,  thus  making  a 
load  of  105  crates.  I  notice  that  mostly 
the  tail  gate  is  Avell  filled.  The  price  per 
crate,  he  told  mo,  Avas  .'i:l.-5.  This  makes 
the  cash  receipts  foi-  each  load  of  beer 
that  he  takes  doAvn  this  road  an.vAvhere 
from  $112.50  to  $1.31.25,  and  this  par¬ 
ticular  truck  usually  makes  two  trips  a 
day.  The  bridge  swung  back,  and  avc  all 
drove  on.  A  Avoek  later  I  saw  neighbor 
('.  His  load  of  peaches  sold  for  30  cents 
.a  basket.  They  struck  a  glutted  market. 
Deduct  the  usual  expenses  of  freight,  com¬ 
mission.  baskets,  etc.,  from  this  figure  and 
you  can  imagine  his  net  profit  on  that 
load  of  100  baskets  of  peaches.  [There 
was  no  “glutted  market’’  or  Ioav  price  for 
the  beer.  It  brought  about  30  cents  a 
quart- — more  than  tAvice  the  pnee  of  milk, 
Avith  about  half  its  food  value. — Eds.] 
(’ompare  it  Avith  the  load  of  beer! 

laist  Fall  a  great  many  acres  of  SAA’cet 
potatoes  Avere  frosted  in  this  section,  and 
thus  made  Avorthless  for  human  food. 
Farmers  could  not  get  help  to  get  them 
dug  before  the  cold  weather  came  on,  yet 
the  beer  trucks  kept  going  as_  usual  with 
their  big,  husky  drivers  busily  engaged 
carrying  “poison”  to  humans,  Avhile 
Avlioiesomci  food  in  the  shape  of  SAveet  po¬ 
tatoes  froze  in  the  fields  because  there 
was  not  sufficient  help  to  get  them  out. 
There  has  been  a  congestion  of  freight. 
Everything  has  been  .shipped  subject  to 
dela}\  At  Christmas  time  a  neighbor 
shipped  30  or  40  bushel  hampers  of  .SAyeet 
potatoes  to  Xcav  York  for  the  holiday 
trade.  The  hill  of  lading  was  stamped 
“Subject  to  delay  on  account  of  conges¬ 
tion.”  Those  potatoes  should  have  been 
in  New  York  in  less  than  24  hours’  time. 
That  lot  was  nine  days  on  the  road,  and 
arrived  frozen  and  Avorthless.  My  neigh¬ 
bor  got  nothing  for  the  potatoes  and  can¬ 
not  collect  from  the  railroad,  as  they 
were  .shipped  subject  to  delay  as  indicated 
by  that  rubber  stamp.  What  makes  this 
freight  congestion?  Several  things,  but 
we  cannot  help  but  notice  that  much  of 


the  valuable  space  in  freight  cars  is  taken 
up  by  beer.  How  long  Avill  we  as  a  peo- 
l)le  stand  for  such  a  condition?  Recently 
a  score  or  more  of  schools  Avere  closed  in 
Philadelphia  on  account  of  coal  shortage. 
A  thousand  or  more  people  made  raids  on 
coal  cars  to  get  coal  to  heat  their  homes, 
yet  saloons  Avere  Avarm,  and  the  big  brcAv- 
eries  Avere  belching  forth  smoke  and  cin¬ 
ders  as  they  strove  to  make  a  record  in 
the  production  of  the  vicious  liquid  that 
makes  for  misery,  crime,  poA’erty  and  in¬ 
efficiency. 

We  are  told  to  save  food  and  increase 
the  production  of  it.  People  in  Europe 
are  facing  famine,  and  food  is  the  main 
factor  in  Avinning  this  Avar,  If  this  is 
true,  why  are  these  big  hrcAveries  alloAved 
to  destroy  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
bushels  of  grain,  together  Avith  hundreds 
of  tons  of  sugar,  and  by  this  destruction 
lay  on  our  Avorkers  the  burden  of  booze 
that  makes  beasts  of  men  and  prevents 
them  from  doing  their  share  of  the  Avork 
to  be  done? 

We  farmers  as  a  class  realize  more 
tliiin  othei's  iierliaps  the  great  moral  ques¬ 
tions  involved  in  this  booze  business. 
Morally  speaking,  there  is  absolutely  no 
good  hi  the  entire  despicable  business.  In 
addition  to  the  moral  side  Ave  kuoAV  and 
are  realizing  more  and  more  all  the  time 
that  the  making  and  sale  of  intoxicants  of 
any  kind  is  economically  wrong.  The 
greatest  economic  problem  in  this  country 
today  is  the  liquor  problem.  Farm  Avoric 
and  any  other  Avork  cannot  go  forAvai’d  in 
an  efficient  manner  while  booze  is  sold 
to  our  AA’orkers.  Personally  I  believe  a 
large  portion  of  our  farm  labor  problem 
AA’Ould  be  solved  in  short  order  if  Prohi¬ 
bition  measures  Avere  enacted  and  strictly 
enforced.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  though 
Ave  Avere  bound  hand  and  foot  by  tlie 
liquor  intei-ests.  The  time  is  here  Avhen 
AA'C  should  six-ak  right  out  in  meeting  and 
declare  _ourselv<‘s  free  and  independent  of 
this  evil  Avhich  handicaps  us  at  eA-ery 
turn.  TKUCKKH  JK. 


Frosted  Potatoes 

Referring  to  inquiry  signed  I'\  G.  R.. 
on  page  151.  headed  “Frosted  Potato 
Seed.’’  I  i»resume  the  Avriter  refers  to  the 
toi)S  or  haulm  of  the  potatoes  being 
frost«‘d,  not  the  tubers  themselves.  That 
being  so,  ]•'.  G.  P.  need  he  under  no  appre¬ 
hension  Avhatever  in  using  such  stock  for 
jdanting  purposes,  as  it  is  a  well-knoAVU 
fact,  proved  by  careful  comparative  tests 
that  unripe  Seed  makes  much  better  stock 
for  planting  than  tubers  from  plants 
Ayhich  Avere  thoroughly  idpened  before 
lifting.  In  fact,  up-to-date  potato  spec¬ 
ialists  invariably  lift  that  part  of  the  po¬ 
tato  cro])  Avhich  is  intended  for  seed  some 
time  before  the  cr<»p  is  matured. 

GEO.  AV.  KERR. 


Crop  Notes 

Last  mouth  he.at  the  record  for  cold, 
stormy  Aveather.  Most  of  the  time  Ave 
have  had  zero  AA'eather.  Many  cellars 
have  been  entered  by  frost,  freezing  i)o- 
tatoes  and  fruit.  There  has  been  a  large 
amount  of  ice  harvested,  it  being  very 
thick.  Farmers  are  busy  chasing  after 
the  pound  of  sugar  and  500  lbs.  of  coal. 
Coal  is  very  high — $8.75  per  ton.  Clover 
seed  has  gone  to  $24  per  bu.  Will  Uncle 
Sam  please  sit  on  that?  We  certainly 
need  the  article  as  Avell  as  Avheat  to  help 
Avin  the  Avar.  The  hoard  of  supervisors 
granted  the  loan  for  a  farm  bureau  for 
this  country.  The  taxes  are  higher  than 
ever,  especially  the  .school  tax,  being 
quadrupled  this  year  under  the  ncAV  hnv. 
Many  protest  meetings  are  being  held 
against  the  Iuaa’.  e.  t.  b. 

Ontario  Co.,  X.  Y. 

Crops  have  not  been  up  to  the  average 
the  past  season.  Hay  crop  seems  the 
only  thing  that  farmers  could  call  plenti¬ 
ful  ;  potato  crop  very  light,  Avith  consid¬ 
erable  rot ;  average  yield  to'  the  acre  of 
sound  potatoes  .35  hbls.  Some  farmers 
sold  their  rotted  potatoes  at  siding  for 
$1  hbl.  War  gardens  on  the  average 
Avere  only  fair  ;  lack  of  knoAA'ledge  of  same 
and  Aveather  conditions  Avere  to  blame  for 
-light  crops.  Predictions  are  that  next 
season’s  gardens  Avill  be  planted  Avith 
more  success,  as  they  ought  to  be.  (’orn 
crop  practically  a  failure.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion  $4  per  CAvt.  for  next  season’.s  crop 
looks  to  be  a  great  inducement  for  fann¬ 
ers  to  i)lant  more  corn. 

Fuel  here  is  in  good  demand,  and  the 
farmer  Avho  has  a  woodlot  can  sell  all  he 
can  haul.  Green  Avood  is  bringing  ,$S 
per  cord.  Itetl  Cross  and  food  conserva¬ 
tion  are  matters  of  great  interest  in  this 
section.  Farmers  have  been  forced  to  sell 
some  of  their  poorer  cows  OAving  to  the 
high  cost  of  grain.  IMilk  is  sold  to  the 
factory,  the  prices  for  February  being 
3  per  cent  milk  $2.05  cwt.  Good  dairy 
coAvs  are  in  demand  and  bring  from  $100 
to  $150.  More  calves  are  being  raised 
than  formerly.  More  sheep  are  being 
raised  than  in  previous  years,  Avool  being 
quoted  at  70c  per  lb.  Farmers  have  .sold 
most  of  their  poultry  OAving  to  the  high 
cost  of  grain ;  fresh  eggs  bring  55c  per 
doz.  sold  to  stores;  butter,  50c  per  lb.; 
potatoes  bring  at  sidings  $1.25  per  bu. ; 
hay  $10  to  $12  at  barn  per  ton ;  lard,  27c 
per  lb. ;  bran,  $2.50 ;  mixed  feed,  $2.05 ; 
cracked  corn.  $1.92  per  bu.  v/.  ii.  B. 

Dexter.  Me. 
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Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society 
I’ART  II. 

Prof.  (I.  W.  Cavanau};h.  (’homist 
at  tho  (’orncll  Uuiver.sity,  on  “The 
Fertilizer  Situation  During  the  War.” 
said :  ‘‘W(^  must  not  lose  sight 

of  the  fact  'that  our  present  problem 
is  a  question  of  the  supply  of  these  two 
constituents,  potash  and  phosphorous, 
and  that  the  quantity  furnished  through 
commercial  sources,  as  in  fertilizers,  is 
not  the  main  source  for  the  production  of 
crops.  The  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
that  went  into  last  season’s  wheat  crop 
were  not  all  purchased  in  the  form  of  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Our  principal  source  of  these 
constituents  is  in  the  soil  itself.  The 
using  of  fertilizers  is  in  realit.y  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  very  small  additions  to  the  soil’s 
supply. 

“In  order  to  have  some  concrete  evi¬ 
dence  on  this  point,  I  secured  through 
the  county  agents  of  Wayne,  Monroe, 
Orleans  and  Erie  Counties,  some  sami)les 
of  soil  taken  from  farms  of  well-known 
orchardists.  These  samples  were  anal¬ 
yzed  for  their  total  potash  content.  The 
average  weight  of  .soil  per  acre  to  the 
depth  of  eight  inches,  approximates 
2.()()0.0()0  j)ounds. 

“The  average  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid  i)er  acre,  ranges  from  2,000  to  4.000 
pounds  and  is  seldom  above  the  latter. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  rela- 
ti\’e  (piantities  of  these  two  constituents 
on  hand  and  in  about  the  proportion  of  S 
to  10  times  as  much  potash  ns  phosphoric 
acid.  These  figures  only  tend  to  confirm 
what  has  been  known  to  those  aviio  have* 
w,T,tched  fertilizer  experiments  luimely, 
that  for  New  York  State  soils,  an  ad<‘- 
quate  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  is  of 
greater  importance  than  a  commercial 
supjdy  of  potash. 

“The  .source  of  phosphoric  a<dd  is  with¬ 
in  the  boundaries  of  our  own  country  and 
to  make  it  commercially  and  agricultur- 
,ally  available,  three  things  are  essential. 
First,  the  mining  of  the  rock  phosphate ; 
2nd.,  the  production  of  sulj)huric  acid ;  ■ 
and  .‘id.  adequate  transportation  facilities,  i 
I  have  no  information  concerning  the ! 
present  status  of  the  mining  of  the  rock. 
In  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  be-’ 
fore  the  war,  this  country  imported  from 
Spain  about  1.2o0.000  tons  of  pyrites. 
Pyrites  is  a  mineral  consisting  of  iron 
and  sulphur  which  is  used  as  a  source  of 
sul|duir  in  the  making  of  sulphuric  acid.  ; 
Owing  t(»  well-known  difficulties  in  the.; 
ocean-carrying  trade,  this  supply  from  ! 
H|)ain  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  cut 
off.  There  seems  to  be  a  greater  need  for 
ships  for  other  purposes.  In  addition  to ) 
this,  it  is  learned  that  the  Government 
will  re(iuire  1,000,000  tons  of  sulidiurie 
a<  id  during  the  year  lOlS,  to  carry  out  i 
its  i)rogrnm.  All  this  points,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  an  inevitable  increase  in  the  cost 
of  phosphoric  acid.  j 

“The  only  solution  I  see  to  the  problem 
is  that  of  getting  back  to  fundamental 
principles  and  putting  these  into  i)ra(‘- 
tice  most  thoroughly.  We  have  an  .ample 
saipply  of  potash  in  most  of  our  .soils. 
.Vll  our  soils  are  undoubtedly  benefited 
by  the  application  of  phosj)liates.  The 
phosphate  and  phosphoric  acid  which  are 
in  the  soils  or  which  may  be  added 
thereto,  will  be  rendered  available  prac¬ 
tically  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of; 
decayable  vegetable  mutter  or  humus  in  : 
the  soil.  Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  nitro- 1 
gen,  we  must  endeavor  more  than  ever  to  ; 
secure  our  nitrogen  throtigh  leguminous  i 
cover  crops.  For  this  end,  we  must  keep  | 
constantly  in  mind  the  nece.ssity  of  keep-  J 
ing  a  soil  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  by  \ 
applications  of  lime  or  limestones.  Never 
in  the  Agricultural  history  of  America 
has  there  been  the  need  of  conserving  for 
the  use  in  the  soil  every  bit  of  deca”able 
animal  or  vegetable  refuse,  particularly 
stable  manures.  Where  this  material  is 
being  jyroduced  in  quantity,  it  seems  that 
advantage  oiight  certainly  to  be  taken  of 
the  fiict  that  where  fiue  giaaind  raw  rock 
phosphate  is  mixed  with  this  material,  in  j 
small  amounts,  the  decay  of  the  manure 
t<‘nds  to  make  the  phosphate  more  avail- ' 
able. 

“Our  conclusions  then  seem  to  be.  first.  I 
the  use  of  decaying  humus  to  secure 
potash  from  the  soil ;  second,  no  restric¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  acid  phosphate  and 
also  the  use  of  raw  rock  phosphate  in 
connection  with  manures ;  and  third,  in¬ 
creased  effort  through  lime  and  legumes 
to  secure  the  necessary  nitrogen.” 

(>.  M.  Taylor,  foreman  of  Horticulture, 
New  Y^ork  Experiment  Station,  on 
“(yrowing  Small  Fruits  in  War  Time” 
said  :  “Just  how  much  attention  .should 
be  given  at  the  present  time  to  the  ex¬ 
tensive  planting  of  small  fruits  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  problem.  With  war  conditions  all 
elfort  must  be  centered  on  the  task  of 
feeding  our  allies  as  well  as  ourselves 
with  the  necessities  of  life.  Fruits  in 
reasonable  amounts  are  necessities,  and 
are  so  considered  by  our  country  food  ad- , 
ministratoi-s.  and  that  they  have  their 
proper  place.  We  need  to  maintain  fruit 
plantations  and  give  them  the  best  care 
economically  practicable,  always  remem-  I 
bering  that  the  labor  situation  must 
govern  to  a  large  extent  various  cultural i 
operations,  and  the  greatest  simplifica- 
of  methods  should  be  used.” 


Quick  Plowing  and  Deep  Cultivation  Mean  Bigger 
Crops  for  Uncle  Sam  and  More  Pfdfits  for  You 

w 


filled^ 


NOW — more  than  ever  before — you  must  work 
quickly  and  well.  Farm  and  firing  line  must 
fight  together. 

America’s  acres  must  yield  more  than  ever  before. 
But  the  task  of  stimulating  production  is  hedged  about 
by  difficulty. 

Munition  plants  and  factories  have  steadily  drained 
labor  from  the  fields.  The  new  regulations  place 
unskilled  farm  hands  in  the 
first  draft  class.  Over  a 
million  horses  already  have 
been  shipped  abroad  and 
the  needs  of  our  own  army  are  yet  to  be 
You  must  replace  muscle  with  machine. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  will  plow  3>Vz  miles  an 
fiour« — 8  to  1 0  acres  a  day.  That  equals  the  work 
of  three  good  3 -horse  teams  and  3  men. 

This  same  time-saving  speed,  so  profitable  in  plow¬ 
ing,  is  of  equal  advantage  in  harvesting,  mowing, 
discing,  spreading  manure  and  other  hauling  work. 

The  Cleveland  not  only  conserves  time  and  labor 
but  it  does  better,  cheaper  work. 

Traveling  on  its  own  tracks,  this  sturdy  little  ma¬ 
chine  will  go  practically  anywhere- — even  through 
ditches  or  gumbo,  sand  and  gravel. 

It  will  not  pack  the  soil,  nor  mire,  slip  or  flounder. 


Cleveland  Tractor 


It  weighs  less  than  3200  pounds  and  has  600  square 
inches  of  continuous  traction  surface. 

Although  small  enough  for  work  in  orchards  and 
among  small  fruit  trees,  the  Cleveland  develops  full 
12  h.  p.  at  the  drawbar  for  hauling. 

At  .the  pulley  belt  it  gives  20  h.  p. — plenty  for 
stationary  work  such  as  shelling  corn,  cutting  ensilage, 
filling  silos,  pumping,  and  many  other  uses  on  the  farm 

where  power  is  needed. 

Rollin  H.  White,  the  fa¬ 
mous  motor  truck  engineer, 
designed  the  Cleveland 
T ractor.  He  uses  only  the  best  materials.  Gears  are 
the  same  quality  as  those  of  the  finest  trucks  and  are 
protected  by  dirt  proof,  dust  proof  cases. 

Mr.  White  has  so  constructed  the  Cleveland  that  it 
steers  by  the  power  of  its  engine. 

It  will  turn  in  a  12-foot  circle.  And  can  be 
housed  in  less  space  than  it  takes  for  a  horse. 

Put  yourself  in  a  position  to  produce  the  record 
crops  called  for  by  Uncle  Sam — and  incidentally  to 
make  more  money  for  yourself. 

W rite  to  us  today  for  complete  information  on  the 
Cleveland  Tractor  and  the  name  of  the 
Cleveland  dealer. 

Address  Dept.  L 


nearest 


Don’t  delay.  Write  now. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  Ohio 


YOU  Mif  New 


h 


Just  send  me  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  I  will  mail  you  my  big  new  Gate 
-postpaid.  Quotes  prices  lower  than 
rhomema" 


Book  free— postpaid.  Quotes  pr 
you  pay  for  home  made  all  wood  gates.  No  nails' 
used.  No  wood  joints.  Every  board  double  bolted 
between  8  angle  steel  uprights.  Self  locking  hinges? 


GATES 


-won’t  injure  stock — 
easily  repaired  —  outlast  several  steel, 
wire  or  gas  pipe  gates.  Never  sag,  drag, 
warp  or  twist  out  of  shape.  Can  be  had  with 
interchangeable  elevating  attachment  if  de¬ 
sired.  Crat  less  than  any  other  gates  you  can  build 
or  buy.  More  than  half  a  million  now  in  use.  Write 
for  free  catalog  today. 

Alvin  V.  Rowe,  Pres. 

Rowe  IWtg.  Co.,  197  Adame  8t.,  Galesburg,  III. 


More 
than  half 
a  million 
■C:;n’t- 
Sag” 
Cates 
now  in  use 
ALVIN  V.  ROWE 
Prasidml 


D 


ITCHING 


■is  Easy  with 
this  Simplex 
Ditch  er-Terracer. 
Equals  100  men. 
Low  cost.  Builds 
terraces  and  lev- 
ees.  Grades 
roads.  Mostly  all 
steel.  Reversible. 
Ten  days'  trial. 


Write 

for  prices  and 
money -back  guarantee. 
Simplei  Farm  Oltchor  Co., Inc. 
Boi  66  Owensboro,  K>. 


9  CORDS  IN  fO  HOURS 


VOORS 


tion 


He  said  from  14  reports  from  II  coun¬ 
ties  in  1917  received  at  the  Station  there 
was  marked  uniformity  in  relative  high 
prme.s  obtained,  and  also  the  increasing 
ditheulty  in  securing  labor,  both  for  cul- 
■fural  operations  and  harvesting  tlie  crops, 
fn  spite  of  these  obstacles,  there  is  a 
general  tone  of  optimism  prevailing,  .t.- 


xtMce  6ar(5ain  Bode 


mEE 


SAWS 


BT  ONK  BAX.  It's  SING  OF  THE  WOODS.  Baves  mosey  and 
bsekache.  Send  lor  FREE  catalog  No.  B68  showing  low  price 
and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

nidioe  Sawing  Machint  Co..  161  West  Harrison  St.  Chicago, III. 


Get  rock  bottom  direct  from  factory  prices- 

21c  per  rod  up — on  Brown’s  DOllBLE  GAL¬ 
VANIZED  stiff  stay  fence.  Outlasts  all  others. 

FACTORY  PRICES,  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

Brown  fence  l3  made  Of  Ba.sic  Open  Hearth 
Wire  —  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED.  Free 
Book  shows  150  styles.  Also  Gates 
and  Barb  Wire.  Our  prices  save 
you  25  ^6  to  40  <* .  Write  today  for  money 
saving  Free  Book  and  sample  to  test. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
OEPT.  359  -  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


6  Conta  por  Foot  and  up.  Costs  less  than  wood.  10 
designs.  All  steeL  For  Lawns,  Churches  and  Ceme¬ 
teries,  Write  for  free  Catalog  and  Spooial  Priooa. 

Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co.  407  North  St.,  Kokoino,  Ind. 
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^  Vegetables  and  Fruits 


N  EW-Y  O  R  K  E  K 

not  inadfi  to  come  into  bearing  during  the 
warmer  months  on  account  of  the  mush¬ 
room  fly  which  blows  them  and  rendei's 
them  wormy.  tom  m.  chapman. 


The  Growing  of  Mushrooms 

MTishrooms  can  be  easily  grown  in  any 
type  building  or  cellar  where  the  neces¬ 
sary  even  temperature  and  moisture  con¬ 
ditions  can  be  readily  controlled.  Reds 
can  be  made  either  on  a  cellar  bottom  or 
ground  wheie  it  is  well  drained,  or  upon 
raised  shelves  or  benches,  and  it  is  well 
to  have  the  beds  of  fair  size.  HO  to  40 
squar'e  feet,  to  better  generate  and  main¬ 
tain  the  necessar.v  heat  in  the  beds. 

Prkparation  of  the  Manpre. — About 
August  1  and  monthly  thereafter  for  a 
succession,  turn  fresh  horse  manure  evei’y 
other  day  for  about  two  weeks,  or  until  it 
has  lost  its  i-ank  odor  and  has  an  even 
brown  color,  after  each  turning  the  heap 
to  be  well  compacted  to  ])revent  overheat¬ 
ing.  Do  this  under  cover,  but  it  must 
be  wetted  evenly.  es)»eciall.v  at  the  first 
turning,  with  a  fine  rose  spray,  as  needed, 
so  that  at  the  last  turning  a  handful 
squeezed  in  the  hand  will  keep  the  fonn 
of  the  hand  and  no  moisture  should  ooze 
through  the  fingers.  Tt  is  better  to  have 
it  too  dry  than  too  wet.  If  too  wet, 
fresh  manure  must  be  added,  and  the  turn¬ 
ing  continued  a  few  limes  more. 

Making  the  Red. — Spread  this  ma¬ 
nure  evenly  in  at  least  three  layers, 
pounding  hard  each  layer  successively  (a 
piece  of  thre<‘-inch  i)lank,  a  foot  square, 
with  an  upright  handle,  makes  a  good 
pounder),  SO  that  the  bed  of  firmed  ma¬ 
nure  shall  be  10  inches  in  depth  with  an 
even  surface.  Now  in.sert  your  ther¬ 
mometer,  and  when  the  temperature  falls 
below  00,  and  is  surely  falling,  insert 
your  spawn. 

Another  Method. — A  simpler  method, 
and  of  great  advantage  when  time,  labor 
and  a  covered  shed  are  lacking,  is  as 
follows:  Take  one-third  well-rotted 

strawy  hor.se  manure  at  least  a  year  old, 
which  has  been  exposed  to  ordinary 
weather  conditions  all  Summer,  so  that 
it  Avill  be  .sufliHently  moist  (before  the 
Fall  rains  it  will  be  well  to  protect  this 
manure  Avith  .some  covering  to  avoid  ex¬ 
cessive  moisture),  jind  two-thirds  of  fresh 
horse  manure,  all  well  shaken  out  and 
mixed  evenly  together,  breaking  up  the 
old  manure  well  so  that  the  whole  has  an 
even  coloi-.  ThroAV  this  into  a  loose  heap 
in  the  mushroom  cellar  and  alloAv  it  to 
heat  up  for  24  hours,  the  temperature 
running  up  as  high  as  120  degrees.  No 
water  is  necessary  in  this  case.  The  old 
manure,  if  not  too  wet.  should  add  just 
the  right  amount  of  moisture,  Avhich  can 
be  ascertained  by  trying  a  handful  as  in 
the  first  method.  Now  make  up  the  bed, 
just  as  in  the  first  method. 

It  should  take  about  three  Aveeks  for 
the  temperature  of  the  bed  to  fall  to  00 
degrees,  or  loAver,  ready  for  spaAvning. 
T'se  pure  culture  direct  bricks  for  best 
results,  Avhich  can  be  h.ad  at  any  seed 
house,  cutting  up  each  brick  Avith  an  old 
saAA’  into  15  )tieces  of  equal  size,  or  break 
it  .as  best  you  can,  using  caution  not  to 
haA'e  the  pieces  too  small.  Insert  the 
pieces  of  spaAvn  in  the  manure  about  tAvo 
inches  deep  and  a  foot  apart.  A  hand 
garden  fork  is  a  useful  tool  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  plunged  dagger-like  into  .the  bed.  at 
an  angle  so  that,  by  lifting  the  handle, 
the  spawn  can  be  pushed  doAvn  diagonally 
back  of  and  under  the  fork  Avhich,  Avhen 
Avithdrawn,  Avill  alloAA’  the  manure  to  drop 
back  in  place,  covering  the  spaAvn,  and 
AA’hen  AA'ell  "pressed  doAA'n  with  the  foot 
disturbing  very  little  the  even  surface  of 
the  bed.  In  about  a  week  or  10  days.  iu>t 
sooner,  the  bed  can  be  cased  or  covered 
with  aboAit  one  inch  of  good  garden  soil 
(not  sandy),  free  from  stones,  AA-hich  can 
be  put  on  evenly  by  using  a  strip  of  Avood 
of  the  AAndth  of  the  bed  and  1^,4  inch 
thick  placed  on  the  manure  as  a  guide  in 
scraping  off  the  excess  dirt,  and  moved  as 
the  covering  progresses.  The  dirt  or 
casing.  Avhen  the  bed  is  evenly  covered, 
should  be  pounded  doAvn  hard  to  make  a 
fairly  firm  surface.  The  soil  or  casing 
if  taken  right  from  the  garden  should  be 
sufficiently  moist  to  require  no  AA'atering 
until  the  mushrooms  appear  in  the  form 
of  small  AA'liite  points  or  pinheads.  Avhich 
should  be  in  from  m  to  40  days  after 
casing  the  bed.  If  it  is  found  necessary 
to  water  the  bed  before  the  mushrooms 
appear,  do  so  A’ery  sparingly  Avith  a  fine 
rose  spray,  Avith  water  ju.st  warm  to  the 
hand.  After  the  mushrooms  appear  Avater 


can  be  u.«ed  more  freely,  but  only  Avhen 
the  surface  of  the  bed  appears  dry  or 
cracked  and  never  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  go  through  the  casing  of  soil  in  the 
manure  beneath. 

On  a  good  bed  the  mushrooms  should 
appear  at  first  in  large  clumps  just  aboA’c 
the  spaAvn  and  these  should  all  be  gath¬ 
ered  about  the  same  time,  and  after  re¬ 
moving  all  stumps  or  roots  doAvn  to  the 
maiHire  the  resulting  hole  should  be  filled 
Avith  soil  and  packed  doAvn  as  before.  A 
second  clump  not  so  large  as  the  first  Avill 
often  appear,  and  then  scattered  mush¬ 
rooms.  often  of  much  larger  size,  all  over 
the  bed.  Avhicb  Avhen  the  spaAvn  has  run 
Avell  can  be  kept  in  bearing  until  the 
mushroom  fly  appears  In  the  Spring,  by 
careful  AA'atering,  adding  one  ounce  of 
nitrate  of  soda  to  each  gallon  of  Avater. 

Cattion. — Temj>erature  of  the  house 
should  not  fall  beloAv  .50,  if  the  beds  are 
made  on  sheh'es.  If  made  on  the  ground. 
AAhich  must  be  dry  and  Avell  drained,  it 
can  fall  to  40  degrees  without  any  in¬ 
jurious  result,  except  to  delay  maturity — 
an  eA’en  temperature  of  55  degrees  is  the 
best  and  it  should  never  go  above  70. 
The  manure.  Avhen  readv  for  the  bed. 


would  be  better  too 
.and  should  be  Avell 
Retter  spaAvn  at  75 


di’y  than  too  moi.st, 
firmed  in  the  bed. 
degrees  than  above 
00  degrees.  Never  ca.se  bed  for  at  least 
a  Aveek  after  spaAvning.  NeA'er  Avater  beds 
with  cold  Avater,  and  Avater  sparingly  and 
Avatch  results,  applying  more  if  necessary. 
Water  the  paths  and  sides  of  the  cellar  or 
building,  and  keep  close.  After  a  dry 
Summer,  the  Fall  rains  bring  the  mush¬ 
rooms  in  the  fields.  Simulate  nature,  Avith 
your  beds  and  you  cannot  fail  as  far  as 
the  Avatering  goes.  Mushroom  b(*ds  art* 


Planting  Large  Nursery  Trees 

In  regard  to  the  four-year-old  nursery 
trees  I  Avould  say,  under  usual  conditions, 
leave  them  alone.  Yer.v  often  these  older 
trees  were  not  good  enough  to  put 
out  in  their  tAA'o-year-old  form ;  in  fact 
culls  from  the  tAA"o-year-old  blocks.  I 
Avould  not  use  these  trees  at  any  price. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  and  a 
four-year-old  tree  maj'  be  merely  the  re¬ 
sult  of  holding  a  good  tAVo-year-old  a 
couple  of  years,  but  my  exi)erience  is  that 
trees  of  this  age  can  be  looked  upon  Avith 
suspicion,  and  even  if  they  are  first-class 
in  every  resT)ect  I  Avould  prefer  the  tAVo- 
year-old  tree.s,  regardless  of  price.  As 
usually  carried  over,  Avith  no  more  "oom 
for  development  than  during  their  first 
tAVO  seasons  of  groAvth,  the.v  become  so 
croAvded  that  as  a  rule  lopsided  heads  are 
formed,  that  Avill  need  considerable  cor¬ 
recting  after  .set  in  the  orchard  to  make 
them  satisfactoi-y. 

If  tAvo-.vear-old  trees  are  moA'ed  and 
given  suffici<'nt  room  and  care  they  can 
be  dcA’cloped  into  A'ery  fine  trees,  and  this 
is  often  done  to  supply  the  demands  for 
the  suburban  fruit  garden,  but  this  class 
of  trees  are  seldom  offered  to  orchard 
l)lanters  as  the  demand  from  nurserymen 
Avho  have  their  .suburban  trade  is  usually 
much  greater  than  the  supply.  In  fact 
there  is  always  a  shortage  in  this  class 
of  trees.  I  have  a  friend  who  has  a  high- 
class  suburban  trade  and  this  trade  AA’ants 
quick  results  Avith  nicely-formed  heads 
and  fruit  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
Avithout  regard  to  cost  of  tree.  He  has 
had  so  much  trouble  in  getting  trees  of 
this  class  that  h."*  is  uoaa'  growing  them 
himself,  starting  Avith  the  best  one  or 
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tAvo-year-olds  he  can  obtain,  and  groAving 
them  to  three  and  four  years  old  under 
conditions  that  Avill  allow  of  a  proper  and 
natural  deA'elopment  of  top.  Four-year- 
old  trees  offered  at  the  price  of  two-year- 
olds  are  not  of  this  class,  and  I  full.v  be¬ 
lieve  the  orchard  set  Avith  good  tAvo-.year- 
old  trees  Avill  at  the  end  of  10  years  lead 
the  orchard  set  Avith  common  four-year- 
old  trees.  I  Avould  rather  set  one-year-old 
trees  than  three  or  foui’-year-old  and 
under  some  circumstances  Avould  prefer 
the  one-year-old  trees  to  trees  two  years 
old.  There  are  ahvays  exceptional  cases, 
but  to  be  on  the  safe  side  stick  to  the 
tAA"o-y ear-old  trees.  GEO.  R.  .schatjber. 

NeAV  York. 


Cull  Cabbage  for  Shotes 

On  page  5S  F.  S.  E.  asks  whether  cull 
cabbage  i.s  good  for  shotes.  I  have  fed 
it  in  Smnmer  Avith  the  very  best  results, 
gave  all  they  would  eat,  and  only  about 
one-half  of  the  msual  grain  rations,  and 
they  did  much  better  than  on  full  grain 
feed  with  common  pasture.  If  F.  S.  E. 
has  it  in  good  condition  in  Winter  I 
think  he  Avill  find  it  very  satisfactory. 
From  m.v  experience  I  Avould  much  pi'c- 
fer  the  green  cabbage  to  Alfalfa  hay. 

Ncav  Jersey.  charees  black. 

Standardized  Humanity 

In  your  note  printed  on  page  82  you 
touch  a  subject  that  concerns  us  all.  The 
peojile  are  getting  less  able  to  entertain 
themselves.  I  believe  this  fact  is  one  of 
the  many  undesirable  ones  resulting  from 
the  tendency  to  .systematize  everything. 
The  “factory  efficiency  system”  makes  an 
individual  a  very  small  part  of  a  p-eat 
machine.  The  resulting  narrowing  influ¬ 
ence  is  carried  uneon.sciously  into  private 
affairs,  AviCi  the  result  above  stated.  This 
helplessness  is  more  to  be  noticed  in  city 
than  in  country  life,  the  “system”  being 
better  e.stablished  in  the  city.  The  ten¬ 
dency,  hoAvever.  is  the  same  both  places. 
I  think  the  efficiency  system  is  here  to 
stay  ;  the  evil  by-pn)ducts  resulting,  from 
it  must  be  destroyed  by  means  other  than 
abolishing  the  system.  It  is  a  matter  de- 
.serving  of  attention  now,  G.  A.  AV. 

Oklahoma. 
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Help  In  The  Busy  Season 

IN  tKe  rusK  of  a  busy  season  wKen  sometody  must  ^et  to  town 
in  a  hurry,  it’s  a  relief  to  remember  that  your  car  carries 
Firestone  Tires.  Because  with  this  equipment  a  woman  can 
handle  the  car,  safe  from  skid,  spin  or  slide  and  practically 
insured  against  tire  trouble. 

In  this  season’s  output  of  Firestone  Fabric  Tires  there  are  even 
greater  values  than  ever  before;  more  rubber  between  fabric 
layers,  more  cushion  stock,  more  protection  at  bead. 

Firestone  Cord  Tires  have  quick  response  and  the  lively  action 
which  means  bi^  fuel-saving.  But  whether  you  want  Cord  or 
Fabric  equipment,  ask  your  dealer  to  put  on  Firestones  all  ’round. 

Meantime  write  for  our  booklet  No.  18 ,  which  shows  how  to 
increase  the  mileage  of  any  tire. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO. 

Akron,  Ohio.  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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ECONOMICAL 
FARM  POWER 


■LTERE  is  the  Farqnhar  Locomotive. 
AX  a  real  ereneral  purpose  portable 
Farm  Engine.  This  outfit  is  univer¬ 
sally  known  for  its  convenient  handling 
qualities  and  durability.  The  Farquhar 
Cornish  is  an  ideal  Engine  for  sawmill¬ 
ing.  It  is  an  easy  steamer,  furnishing 
dependable  power,  using  offal  lumber 
and  sawdust  for  fuel.  In  addition  to 
the  above  we  build  a  full  line  of  Steam 
and  Gas  Tractors. 

*  All  Farquhar  Boilers  are  now  built  in 
accordance  with  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  Stand¬ 
ard.  Our  Ajax  Center-Crank  Engine 
used  on  both  Locomotive  and  Cornish 
Rigs,  IS  of  the  self-contained  plain  slide 
valve  type  and  produces  maximum 
power  with  the  least  possible  consump¬ 
tion  of  steam. 

“Farquhar  Engines  and  Boilers”  is 
the  title  of  a  catalogue  that  has  helped 
many  to  solve  their  power  problems. 
This  book  sent  free  to  prospective  pur- 
chasers  on  request  Write  now  for 
your  copy. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.^  Limited 
Box  430*  York,  Penna. 

We  also  manufacture  Saw  Mills.  Threshers, 
Potato  Diggers,  Grain  Drills,  Cultivators,  Uy 
draulio  Cider  Presses.  Ask  for  literature. 
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Cheaper  Wheat 

Broadcast  loo  lbs.  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda  per 
acre  as  a  Top  Dress¬ 
ing  for  Wheat  and 
Seeded  Crops.  200 
lbs.  per  acre  for  Culti¬ 
vated  Crops. 

not  make  your  laoor 
profitable  and  help  feed  our 
Armies  in  field? 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Direetoi 

2S  Madiaon  Atoduo,  Now  York 
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WITTE  Kero-Oil 

ENGINES 


Immediate  Shipmenl  „ 

2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16  and  22  H-P.— Direct 

from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  maih  Nothing  but 
engines.  Quick  Service— Bis  Savins— 90  Day 
Trial,  6- Year  Guarantee.  Fuel  cost  one-half  lets 
using  kerosene.  Write  or  new  book  (copy¬ 
righted)  How  To  Judge  Ensinet'Vprintedincolors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  i  can  save 
you  $16  to  $200— sell  you  on  practicallyyour  own  terms 
“Lash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.— Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

SSSI  Kanooo  City,  Mo. 

»»»»  Empiro  Bldg.,  Pittsburih.  Pa. 


$10,000.00 


Backs  this  saw. 
As  low  as 

$13.15 


lUs  the  Bast  and  chaapast  taw  madt. 

HERTZLER  ft  ZOOK 
PortabiB 
Wood 


Saw 


IS  easy  to  operate^ 

Only  $18.15  saw  made  to 
which  rippinir  table  can 
be  addad.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
If  not  eatlsfactory. 
Blade  extra.  l''ree  catalog . 

Hertxler  &  Zook  Co. 
Boj^Tj^Belleville^a. 

Quaker  Cify  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  f4.80  to  S40.  FREE 
TRIAL.  W  rite  for  catalog. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO 
Oept.  E-374Q  Filbert  St»,  Philadelphje,  Pa, 
Deaiera  —  Write  for  contract. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

So  far  as  tin*  garden  is  concerned  there 
is  nothing  to  write  about  but  disaster. 
The  head  lettuce  is  all  destroyed,  and  as 
far  south  as  Beaufort.  S.  (\,  u  subscriber 
to  The  R  N.-Y.  writes  that  he  had  G.OOO 
heads  of  lettuce  just  ready  to  ship  when 
the  blast  from  the  North  came  and  de¬ 
stroyed  it.  Sno.v  after  snow  has  kei)t 
the  ground  deeply  covered  through  the 
whole  of  January,  a  thing  never  known 
liere  before  in  the  memory  of  anyone. 
No  one  ever  expected  any  such  Winter 
here,  and  the  w'ater  mains  were  not  put 
deep  enough  in  the  ground  and  are  frozen, 
cutting  off  our  water  so  that  we  have  to 
have  it  bronglit  in  buckets  from  a  driven 
well  in  the  block.  .Safe  or  not,  this  is 
all  we  have. 

Our  cantaloup**  growers  usually  pre¬ 
pare  their  laud  and  get  the  manure  in 
during  January.  The  idea  is  to  give  the 
fresh  manure  time  to  rot  before  iilantiug 
time,  and  then  reinforce  it  with  a  liberal 
application  of  commercial  fertilizer. 
There  seems  to  be  no  chance  for  doing 
anything  in  the  ground  for  a  good  while. 
This  is  the  last  of  January,  and  it  has 
been  snowing  heavily  today,  and  promises 
to  keep  at  it.  Fortunately  I  buried  my 
late  cabbages  Northern  fashion.  Of 
course  I  have  not  been  al>le  to  get  at 
them,  but  hope  they  are  all  right. 

Everything  in  iny  little  greenhouse  is 
gone.  No  coal,  and  I  had  to  draw  oft' 
the  water  from  tlie  pipes  to  prevent  freez¬ 
ing,  and  everything  perished.  The  amount 
is  not  large,  but  (here  were  a  few  plants 
t  valued,  especially  a  fine  large  plant 
of  Phoenix  Roebelenii  in  a  tub.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  experience  of  1915, 
when  similar  conditions  iirevailed  with 
the  potato  supply,  there  will  be  an  im¬ 
mense  area  planted  in  early  potatoes  by 
the  Southern  farmers-,  who  would  far 
better  stick  to  cotton  this  year.  I  fear 
they  will  lose  licavily,  as  many  did  in 
191,5.  Letter  after  letter  comes  to  me 
from  men  who  know  nothing  about  the. 
commercial  grow*^h  of  early  potatoes  and 
their  selling,  asking  information  about 
the  crop.  I  tell  them  to  forget  it  and 
stick  to  cotton  or  tobacco  or  peanuts. 
But  of  course  they  will  i)lant  the  pota¬ 
toes,  and  I  fear  a  great  slump  when  the 
Southern  crop  comes*  in.  The  Northern 
dealers  are  holding  seed  jiotatoes  too 

high.  There  is  no  reasdn  for  asking  .$3 
a  bnsliel  tliis  Spring  for  potatoes.  Such 
profiteering  should  be  looked  after  and 
stopped.  It  is  time  liere  to  start  the 

early  tomato  seed,  but  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  making  a  hotbed  in  this 
weather,  my  greenhouse  is  cold,  and  it  is 
hard  to  get  coal  to  keep  the  dwelling 

W'arm.  IIen<‘e  there  is  a  prospect  for 

getting  late  tomatoes  in  the  garden.  But 
seed  time  and  harvest  has  never  failed 
yet,  and  we  look  in  hope  to  see  the  ground 
again  shortly,  and  hid  adieu  to  frost. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 
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M.h€  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you*ll  sset 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ** square  deal.' 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Witloof  and  Endive 

On  page  34.  chicory  is  spoken  of  as 
the  same  as  witloof.  We  have  grown  as 
an  experiment  what  is  called  witloof,  or 
French  endive.  We  have  also  grown 
chicory  as  a  salad  plant,  and  there  is  no 
resemblance  between  the  two,  except  the 
roots.  The  writer  would  be  glad  to  know 
if  the  pos.sibility  of  making  a  coffee  sub¬ 
stitute  which  he  knows  can  be  made  from 
chicory,  is  applicable  to  the  witloof  or 
French  endive  root.  c.  a.  W. 

Oakland,  N.  .T. 

Witloof  chicory  is  commonly  called 
I'l-ench  endive,  althongli  it  is  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  tlie  ordinary  varieties  of  en¬ 
dive  which  is  grown  for  salad.  The  wit¬ 
loof  plant  can  be  used  for  salad  purposes 
during  the  Summer  as  well  as  for  forcing 
in  Winter.  The  roots  can  be  used  as  a 
coffee  substitute,  although  they  are  in¬ 
ferior  in  this  respect  to  the  roots  of  some 
other  varieties  of  chicory.  The  Large 
Rooted  variety  of  chlcoiy  is  especially* 
adapted  for  use  as  a  coffee  substitute,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  greater  bulk  of  roots  jiro- 
duced,  and  more  intense  coffee  Havor. 

J.  T.  R. 


Trapping  Foxes 

On  page  loo  is  advice  how  to  trap  a 
fox.  TJp  ut  Shin  Ih)iul,  ]Mt.  (^Iinso,  they 
walk  tlie  fox  into  the  trap.  One  way  is 
to  set  the  trap  before  the  snow  Hies  'and 
pace  off  one  rod.  and  remember.  After 
snow  (lies  take  a  rod  pole  with  a  fox’s 
foot  attached  to  one  end  and  make  fox 
tracks  along  and  over  the  trap.  Foxes 
will  follow  in  each  other’s  tracks,  and 
necessarily  will  walk  into  the  trap, 

,  J.  B.  BRYANT. 


InTERH/irionAi.  One 


A  Warm  House 
a  Cool  Cellar 


Think  of  the  comfort,  the 
healthfulness,  and  the  joy  of 
having  the  whole  house  warm, 

— real  uarniy  even  on  coldest 
days  I 

The  comfort  for  children  and 
older  folks,  whether  upstairs  or 
down;  the  ease  and  economy 
of  installation;  the  fact  that 
your  cellar  will  be  as  cool  as 
ever — these  ought  to  prompt 
you  to  investigate  at  once  the 
pipe  Heater. 

It’s  a  real,  scientific,  substantial  heater  that  is 
bringing  comfort  economically  into  thousands  of 
homes.  It  is  not  an  experiment,  but  a  proven  suc¬ 
cess.  It  saves  the  bother  and  mess  of  stoves.  It 
ma-kes  every  room  livable,  enjoyable,  healthful.  The 

liiTERn4rion4L 

Onepipe  Heater 

will  not  heat  your  cellar.  You’ean  store  fruits  and 
vegetables  within  a  few  feet  of  it— u'ill  keep  as 
well  as  they  ever  kept.  It* is  easy  to  install  in  old 
houses  as  well  as  new — simply  requires  cutting  one 
hole  in  one  floor,  for  the  register.  It  is  providing 
thorough  satisfaction  wherever  installed  and  is  sold 
on  a  60-day  trial  and  a  5-year  guarantee. 

We  offer  to  send  you  an  illustrated  booklet, 
also  a  simple  chart  which  if  filled  out  and  returned 
enables  us  to  give  free  and  unbiased  advice  as  to 
whether  your  particular  home  is  adapted  to  this 
style  heater,  and  the  size  required.  It  is  expert 
advice,  with  no  obligation — so  write  at  once. 

I nTERn/rrion/iL  Heater  Co(0p/iny 

6-26  Monroe  St..  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Makers  of  all  slyles  of  heattn^  apparatus — steam  avci 
hot  water  boilers  and  svarni  air  iut  naces. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


H'ard  Days. — This  Winter  has  been 
bad  enough  for  people  who  naturally  pre-  . 
pare  for  cold  weather.  In  the  North 
most  people  are  well  acquainted  with 
.Tack  Frost  and  know,  his  work.  They 
prepare  for  him  by  building.warm  houses, 
providing  heating  outfits  and  banking  up 
the  house  and  stopping  cracks.  Even 
with  all  this  they  got  the  worst  of  it  this 
year.  It  was  like  the  surprise  party  the 
military '  engineers  got  at  the  be'ginning  of 
this  war.  It  v/as  claimed  that  some  of 
the  forts  on  the  frontier  of  Belgium  were 
impregnable — could  not  be  broken ,  down. 
Then  came  the  Germans  with  great  can¬ 
non  that  stood  off  out  of  range  and  blew 
those  fine  forts  into  a  mass  of  concrete 
and  eartii  and  steel.  The  engineers  had 
not  measured  the  awful  offensive  power  of 
those  great  guns.  Many  of  our  farmers 
who  thought  they  had  a  sure  defense 
against  the  cold  now  find  that  Jack  Frost 
seems  to  have  learned  from  this  European 
war  how  to  build  heavier  guns.  He  has 
pushed  into  houses  and  barns  which  have 
always  been  comfortable,  gone  four  feet 
into  the  ground  to  freeze  water  pipes,  and 
played  havoc  generally  with  many  a  sure 
thing.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  things 
about  this  Winter — it  has  broken  down 
defeiices  and  shown  us  that  the  cold  is 
our  master. 

The  Sovtu. — It  has  been  bad  enough 
in  the  North,  w’here  we  naturally  prepare 
for  such  things,  but  the  South  has  caught 
a  heavier  dose.  In  that  country  too  many 
people  build  the  house  for  Summer  weath¬ 
er,  and  take  very  little  thought  for  the 
cold.  Many  of  them  have  no  heating 
stoves  at  all — just  an  open  fireplace  at 
one  end — the  chimney  built  on  the  out¬ 
side  !  M'hen  the  ordinary  cold  snap  comes 
a  big  roaring  fir<*  will  keep  at  h*ast  one 
side  of  the  body  Avarm,  and  usually  A\hen 
Jack  Frost  goes  South  he  gets  a  little 
afraid  of  hard  work.  Now  you  may  im¬ 
agine  what  it  means  in  such  Ji  country 
when  the  ice  falls  upon  the  land  as  it 
has  this  year.  Week  after  Aveek  there 
have  been  snoAV  and  ice  and  blizzards 
where  in  former  years  the  soil  was  open, 
Crimson  clover  groAviug,  and  ploAving  go¬ 
ing  on.  We  think  our  lot  is  hard  enough, 
but  what  about  the  people  in  that  unpre¬ 
pared  country  AA’hen  Jack  Frost  hauls  up 
a  feAV  of  his  big  guns  and  lets  them  go? 

A  Sad  .ToruNEY. — I  have  just  hoard  oi 
a  ca.se.Avhich  Avill  shoAV  this  up  well.  You 
remember  hoAV  A\^e  told  of  the  families 
who  journeyed  to  Florida  for  the  Winter? 
Mr.  01d.s  and  his  wife  drove  dpAvu.  They 
had  a  good  horse  and  traveled  leisurely, 
AAfith  good  and  comfortable  Aveather.  Mr. 
Vaughn  and  his  Avife  Avent  South  in  a 
car.  They  got  there  long  before  the  cold 
Aveather,  and  uoav  man,  woman  and  car 
are  busy.  A  farmer  in  Central  New  York 
decided  to  try  Florida,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  cold  Winters !  He  started  too  late  in 
the  season,  driving  the  farm  team,  with 
the  Avife  and  half  a  dozen  children — carry¬ 
ing  a  tent  for  shelter.  In  an  ordinary 
season  this  wouTcl  haA'e  been  a  safe  and 
Avise  enterprise,  but  now  I  hear  from  him 
and  the  report  spells  disaster.  He  is  only 
half  -way  doAvn  through  Virginia: 

“You  will  perhaps  remember  I  wrote 
you  I  was  going  to  start  for  Florida  last 
kovember.  Well,  I  started  in  the  snoAV, 
and  while  it  melted  more  came,  and  had 
tp  wade  hub_  deep  ^through  drifts  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  finally,  during  a  blizzard 
near  here,  my  team,  through  exposure  in 
open  buildings,  got  pneumonia  and  I  lost 
two  horses,  so  as  capital  was  limited  must 
needs  stay  here  for  the  present.  This  Ls 
the  hardest  Winter  ever  known  here. 
Snow  has  been  on  ground  for  weeks  and 
mercury  below  zero  many  times.  I  think 
I  am  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  potatoes  in  Virginia  are 
frozen.  So,  you  see,  I  have  nothing  but 
failure  to  report.  We  did,  hoAvever,  have 
a  very  pleasant  trip  in  spite  of  hardships 
and  cold  weather,  and  were  all  well  till 
we  reached  here.  Hope  to  press  forward 
for  Florida.  E.D.L.” 

Now  many  of  us  in  our  Northern  homes 
think  life  has  handed  us  the  Avorst  cards 
in  the  pack  this  Winter.  What  do  you 
think  of  this  man  in  that  strange  country 
under  these  conditions?  He  is  Avorse  off 
than  most  of  us,  yet  he  puts  up  a  fine 
front  against  calamity.  His  thought  is  to 
*‘press  fortoard  to  Florida!’*  A  good  bat- 
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tie  cry,  that.  Tvet  us  all  “press  forward.” 
We  are  not  frozen  up  yet! 

Frozen  Potatoes. — When  Jack  Frost 
reaches  into  the  cellar  and  freezes  the 
potatoes  he  deals  a  knock-out  bloAV  to 
the  country  family.  It  is  like  hitting  a 
fat  man  a  hard  bloAV  in  the  stomach.  We 
do  not  realize  hoAV  necessary  the  potato 
is  in  making  up  a  diet  for  the  farm  home 
until  Ave’  are  deprived  of  it.  City  people 
often  give  up  eating  potatoes.  At  one 
time  there  was  a  sort  of  club  in  New 
York  organized  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
people  to  stop  eating  potatoes.  It  fell 
through,  but  there  are  thousands  in  the 
city  who  cut  out  potatoes  when  the  price 
goes  over  three  cents  a  pound.  The  farm 
family  cannot  live  in  full  health  and  com¬ 
fort  without  potatoes,  and  the  loss  of 
home  supplies  has  been  the  hardest  blow 
of  the  Winter.  If  those  frozen  potatoes 
once  thaw  out  they  are  done  for.  If, 
while  frozen  stiff,  they  are  piit  at  once 
into  boiling  Avater,  they  may  be  eaten. 
Some  people  boil  the  frozen  potatoes  be¬ 
fore  they  can  thaw  and  pack  them  doAA-n 
like  lard  or  meat  in  stone  crocks  or 
buckets.  •  The  hot  boiled  potato  may  be 
stuffed  or  packed  into  jars  and  kept  for 
.some  time,  to  be  served  as  fried  or  mashed 
or  in  bash.  It  is  not' as'  good  as  the 
sound  potato,  but  it  helps  save  food. 

Bread  Substitutes. — Our  folks  are 
using  cornmeal,  oatmeal,  wheat  meal  and 
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cannot  be  answered  by  any  outsider. 
They  refer  to  personal  troubles  which  no 
stranger  can  soh’e.  We  do  our  best  to 
give  advice  and  sympathy,  but  the  way 
out  of  most  of  such  things  lies  up  the  lad¬ 
der  of  personal  courage  and  character — 
up  to  higher  ground.  We  understand 
these  things,  and  no  one  need  fear  that 
his  confidence  AA'ill  be  betrayed  by  us. 
At  least  half  a  dozen  men  Avrite  that  they 
are  living  alone  and  need  some  good 
housekeeper.  They  cannot  afford  to  pay 
much,  but  seem  to  think  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  middle-aged  women  who  Avill  be 
willing  to  Avork  for  a  home.  The  fact  is, 
such  w’omen  could  probably  earn  large 
wages  in  towns  if  they  are  capable  of 
housekeeping.  It  is  the  same  old  story 
of  the  inability  of  a  farmer  to  compete  in 
the  labor  mai-ket.  Then,  there  are  many 
troubles  about  propeify — particularly  the 
sister’s  or  daughter’s  share.  In  many 
cases  the  men  folks  have  simply  taken 
the  money  and  invested  or  spent  it,  the 
women  being  left  AA’ithout  their  share.  I 
neA’er  knew  tlie  time  when  so  many  people 
were  asking  about  breaking  a  Avill,  think¬ 
ing  father  or  mother  has  not  treated  them 
fairly.  Another  great  trouble  arising  this 
Winter  is  in  the  relation  between  parents 
and  children.  In  one  case  a  girl  married 
against  the  adA'ice  of  her  mother.  Noav 
she  doesn’t  like  her  mother-in-laAV  and 
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put  new  spirit  and  power  into  thousands 
of  elderly  men  like  John  Grey?  In  idle 
times  of  peace  they  might  have  retired, 
but  they  never  Avill  do  that  under  fire. 
They  cannot  farm  as  they  once  did,  but 
they  will  raise  small  gi-ain  and  meat,  and 
be  far  happier  at  this  work  than  they 
ever  could  be  sitting  in  town  “telling 
about  it.”  H.W.  c. 


Milkman  in  Lucerne,  Switzerland  with  Cart  Drawn  by  Dogs 


buckAvheat  in  various  forms  in  place  of 
white  bread.  These  substitutes  mostly 
cost  more  than  Avhite  flour,  though  I  can 
see  no  reason  for  it.  If  it  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  save  Avhite  flour  for  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  the  first  principle  should  be  to 
make  the  substitutes  cheaper.  I  find  peo¬ 
ple  entirely  Avilling  to  eat  substitutes,  but 
Avhy  should  they  pay  extra  for  them? 
That  surplus  money  ought  to  go  into  Avar 
savings  stamps  or  banks !  AYe  tried  sub¬ 
stituting  buckAA'heat  in  a  Avholesale  Avay 
Avith  rather  trying  results.  Some  of  our 
folks  ate  so  many  buckAA'heat  cakes  that 
they  “broke  out”  all  over.  The  tAVo  little 
girls  each  developed  a  good-sized  ".sty”  in 
the  eyes.  The  doctor  looked  at  them  and 
said  “buckAvheat.”  It  may  be  that  our 
girls  regarded  those  cakes  AA'ith  the  same 
inclination  so  CA’idently  a  part  of  our 
family  of  Jersey  Reds !  At  any  rate,  this 
great  indulgence  in  buckwheat  has  made 
it  necessary  for  a  feAA'  of  our  folks  to 
take  “sulphur  and  molasses” — the  good 
old  remedy  of  my  boyhood  days!  AVell, 
Ave  are  saving  wheat  for  the  soldiers,  any- 
Avay ! 

H.\rd  Thinking. — This  hard  Wi'  a* 
has  shut  many  people  aAvay  from  I,.;.aan 
companionship,  and  driven  them  upon 
their  own  thoughts.  These  thoughts  find 
expression  in  hundreds  of  questions  Avhich 
are  sent  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Many  of  them 
are  evidently  the  result  of  long  brooding 
over  troubles  or  fears.  Most  of  them 


she  Avants  to  knoAV  hoAV  she  can  go  back 
to  her  mother  and  .still  make  her  husband 
support  her!  The  Winter  has  brought 
great  drifts  of  such  troubles,  most  of 
them,  I  think,  being  caused  by  too  much 
brooding  over  small  AA'rougs  and  a  lack  of 
good  reading  and  finer  thinking. 

Old  Timers. — I  kuoAv  of  an  elderly 
man  Avho  succeeded  as  a  farmer  and  ac¬ 
quired  more  property  that  he  needed  to 
satisfy  his  modest  habits  and  tastes.  He 
thought  he  ought  to  “retire,”  until  the 
Avar  came.  The  tAvo  strong  grandsons 
Avere  drafted  and  the  old  man  considered 
giA'ing  up  his  farm.  The  more  he  thought 
about  it  the  less  he  Avanted  to.  He 
thought  of  those  tAVO  boys  “over  there” 
and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  the  idea 
of  sitting  down  to  Avait  AA'hile  others  were 
fighting.  So  he  Avent  and  bought  another 
farm!  At  supper  that  night  he  looked 
aero.ss  the  table  and  said  : 

“Helen,  I’ve  just  bought  a  new  farm !” 

“Whv.  .Tohn  Grey,  Avhat  did  you  do  that 
Tv.,  "  ...ou  had  better  go  and  look  in  the 

Bible  and  see  A\hen  „ v.  'vere  born.  You 
must  hr -3  t'>rgotven!” 

“N  i.’m  nearly  70*  '-now  that,  but  I 
nr  c’.o  my  sha..  .  .  u.ie  more,  perhaps, 

for  there  will  be  some  quitters!” 

Helen  looked  at  him  a  moment  and  nod¬ 
ded  her  head. 

“You  are  right,  John;  let’s  forget  just 
that  one  line  in  the  Bible !” 

Do  you  know,  I  think  this  Avar  is  to 


Notes  on  Growing  Cabb2ige  Seed 

Is  it  possible  to  groAv  a  crop  of  early 
cabbage  seed  from  plants  raised  the  same 
season  in  New  York  State,  or  must  the 
seed  be  planted  about  the  usual  time  for 
late  cabbage,  and  the  heads  held  over, 
Winter?  /  ^  C.  F.  R. 

Bui'ns,  N.  Y. 

It  is  possible  to  groAA'  a  ci'op  of  cabbage 
seed  from  plants  groAA’ii  the  same  season, 
especially  if  the  seed  is  jdanted  very  early 
in  hotbeds  or  cold  frames.  If  the  young 
plants  groAV  under  adverse  conditions  of 
sudden  temperature  changes  and  light 
freezes  the  plants  may  shoot  to  seed 
without  forming  a  head.  The  early  cab¬ 
bage  gro Wei'S  of  northern  NeAV  .Tersey 
and  Long  Island  plant  the  seed  for  their 
early  Spring  crop  of  cabbage  in  January 
and  early  February.  They  are  very 
careful  to  avoid  a  sudden  chill  in 
their  plant  beds  during  March,  when 
the  plants  are  in  a  soft  rapid  growing 
condition,  because  this  AA'ould  induce  them 
to  run  to  seed  instead  of  forming  a  head. 
In  the  early  trucking  section  of  Virginia 
the  enormous  crop  of  early  cabbage  is 
produced  from  plants  set  in  the  Fall  on 
the  shady  side  of  a  small  ridge.  This 
ridge  iiroA'ides  protection  from  Avind  and 
storms.  Formerly  the  plants  AA'ere  set  on 
the  Southern  side  of  the  ridge,  but  it  Avas 
found  that  this  Avarm  idace  in  the  sun 
faA'ored  a  quick  groAvth  during  Avarm 
spells  in  the  Winter.  A  cold  spell  in¬ 
jured  the  plants  and  induced  them  to  run 
to  seed.  Noav  that  danger  is  overcome 
by  setting  the  plants  on  the  shady  side 
of  the  ridge  so  that  the  plants  remain 
quite  donnant  until  settled  Avarm  weather 
comes  and  the  plant  is  ready  to  develop 
a  fine  head. 

Cabbage  seed  can  be  produced  from 
these  premature  jilants,  but  the  yield  Avill 
not  be  nearly  so  large  as  it  .should  be. 
The  very  best  Avay  is  to  select  the  most 
desirable  heads  from  the  field  of  Fall  cab¬ 
bage.  In  this  Avay  the  most  desirable 
stock  plants  will  be  secured.  These  are 
trenched  in  the  Fall  Avith  the  roots  at¬ 
tached,  and  early  the  next  Spring  they 
are  set  quite  deep  to  develop  a  heavy  crop 
of  seed,  Avhich  should  be  ready  to  harvest 
before  the  1st  of  July.  If  very  desii'a- 
ble  plants  are  found  in  the  field  of  early 
cabbage  Avhile  h.-irvestiug,  cut  the  head 
and  mark  the  stump.  If  the  field  is  to  be 
used  for  a  succession  crop  heel  these 
stumps  in  elseAA-here  until  they  are 
trenched  as  celerv  is  stored  for  Winter. 
The  next  Spring  these  stumps  Avill  pro¬ 
duce  A'ei’A’  desirable  seed :  hoAA'ever,  it  is 
said  that  if  this  practice  is  kept  up  con¬ 
stantly  for  a  fcAV  years  it  Avill  result  in  an 
inferior  strain. 

Most  of  the  cabbage  s('ed  on  the  market 
at  the  present  time  is  not  groAvn  from 
selected  plants,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  groAvn  from  plants 
which  are  too  young  in  the  Fall  to  com¬ 
plete  the  deA'elopment  of  their  heads. 
These  plants  sto'-e  easily  and  cai-ry  over 
Winter  in  splendid  condition.  They  in¬ 
variably  produce  a  very  heavy  crop  of 
seed  the  next  Spring,  thus  making  possi¬ 
ble  the  cheapest  method  of  production, 
even  though  it  does  not  offer  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  selection.  R.  aa’.  de  baun. 


A  Hand  Power  Bean  Sorter 

I  see  a  question  by  G.  P.  on  page  150 
of  how  to  hand  pick  beans  the  best  Avay. 
While  H.  E.  Cox  has  ansAA'ered  this  to  a 
certain  extent  I  Avould  like  to  add  fur¬ 
ther  that  G.  P  can  buy  a  hand  picker 
for  about  $7.50  which  will  greatly  assist 
him  in  the  picking  of  his  beans.  This 
affair  is  a  light  machine  which  is  tread 
much  like  a  seAving  machine,  thereby  X'un- 
ning  a  canvas  belt  0  inches  wide,  said 
belt  running  toward  the  operator.  Beans 
trickle  down  on  this  belt  from  a  hopper 
above  it  in  amounts  varying  to  suit  the 
picker  who  picks  off  the  poor  beans,  as 
all  the  beans  run  by  the  good  beaus  pass¬ 
ing  down  into  a  basket,  the  good  beans 
not  being  touched  by  the  operator.  I 
make  a  business  of  raising  seed  beans, 
producing  about  125  bushels  each  season, 
and  personally  hand  pick  all  this  stock. 
I  find  no  trouble  to  pick  from  three- 
quarters  to  tAvo  bushels  of  beans  per  houi', 
according  to  the  amount  of  dirt  therein. 
Of  course,  these  beans  are  thoroughly 
cleaned  Avith  a  fanning  mill  before  being 
run  through  the  hand  picker. 

F.  J.  HICKEY. 
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A  Two-story  Bird’s  Nest 

The  accompanying  illustration,  repro¬ 
duced  from  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gar¬ 
den  Bulletin,  shows  a  two-family  home 
occupied  by  the  cowbird  and  yellow  war¬ 
bler.  The  cowbii’d,  like  the  European 
cuckoo,  builds  no  nest  of  her  own,  but 
deposits  her  eggs  in  the  nest  of  some 
other  bird,  usually  smaller  than  herself, 
the  warblers  being  favorite  victims.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  three  of  her  eggs  in 
the  nest  of  a  small  warbler,  and  Chap¬ 
man,  in  “Birds  of  Eastei’n  North  Amer¬ 
ica,”  says  that  the  “ill-gotten  ofif.spring 
are  born  with  the  cowbird  character  fully 
developed.  They  eat  by  far  the  greater 
share  of  the  food  and  through  gluttony  or 
mere  size  alone,  starve  or  crowd  -out  the 
rightful  occupants  of  the  nest.  They  ac¬ 
cept  the  attention  of  their  foster  parents 
long  after  they  could  care  for  themselves, 
and  when  nothing  more  is  to  be  gained, 
desert  them  and  join  the  growing  flocks 
of  their  kind  in  the  grain  fields. 

The  Bulletin  further  quotes  from 
Chapman’s  “Warblers  of  North  America” 
that  “only  the  yellow  warbler  appears  to 
avoid  incubating  the  intruded  eggs  by 
building  a  second,  and,  should  occasion 
require,  a  third  story  to  its  home.  Such  a 
nest  is  on  exhibition  in  the  Field  Museum 
in  Chicago,  and  a  similar  one  was  found 
by  the  writers  in  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Gai’den  during  the  month  of  iSIa.v,  1917. 
This  particular  nest  was  an  unusual  one 
for  this  species  to  build,  in  that  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  newspaper  was  used  in  its  con¬ 
struction.  The  nest  was  also  not  as  com¬ 
pact  as  is  usually  built  by  the  warblers, 
being  very  loosely  constructed,  and  as  we 
watched  it  from  time  to  time  we  were  fear¬ 
ful  that  the  nest  would  fall  apart  before 
the  young  were  old  enough  to  leave  it. 
When  first  noted  it  was  of  normal  size 
and  contained  one  cowbird  egg  which  in 
a  few  days,  was  covered  by  a  small  piece 
of  paper.  The  second  foreign  egg  was 
laid  at  a  slightly  higher  Jevel.  Then  the 
warbler  began  to  work  in  earnest,  rapidly 
building  a  thick  false  bottom  to  her  nest 
and  raising  the  walls.  Subsequently  she 
laid  four  eggs  and  brought  off  a  brood  of 
three  warblers,  one  of  the  eggs  evidently 
being  infertile.  The  accompanying  pic¬ 
ture  shows  the  size  and  construction  of 
the  nest,  which  had  been  opened  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  show  both  of  the  unhatched 
cowbird  eggs.” 


Spranply  Horseradish  and  Salsify 

T  planted  some  horseradish  roots  last 
Spring,  and  when  I  dug  them  in  the  Fall, 
instead  of  having  one  good-sized  center 
root  there  were  a  lot  of  little  side  roots. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  oyster 
plants.  I  can  understand  why  the  oys¬ 
ter  plants  turned  out  spindling,  because 
they  were  planted  in  hard  soil,  but  horse¬ 
radish  was  on  rich,  mellow  ground.  J.  L. 

Kingsville,  N.  Y. 

I  am  unable  to  give  any  certain  reason 
why  your  horseradish  developed  only 
small  side  roots;  therefore  the  next  best 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  tell  you  how  this 
crop  is  usually  grown  by  the  experienced 
cultivator.  In  the  early  days  it  was  the 
practice  to  plant  the  crowns  of  the  roots, 
which  required  two  years  to  produce 
marketable  roots ;  the  first  year  after- 
planting,  producing  only  a  sprawling  lot 
of  rootlets  that  wei-e  unsalable  in  the 
market.  Nowadays,  only  sets  or  pieces  of 
the  small  lateral  roots  are  used  for  plant¬ 
ing.  The  sets  are  cut  in  pieces  four  to 
six  inches  long,  the  top  end  is  cut  square, 
and  the  bottom  end  diagonally.  Cutting 
the  roots  in  this  manner  make  it  an  easy 
matter  to  distingirish  the  top  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  set,  which  insures  their 
being  all  planted  top  end  up.  The  large 
market  gardeners  usually  plant  the  hoi-se- 
radish  crop  along  with  eai-ly  cabbage  or 
cauliflower,  and  cultivate  it  as  a  second 
crop.  The  cabbage  or  cauliflower  plants 
are  set  out  at  the  regular  distance  apart 
between  the  rows,  and  when  the  setting 
of  these  plants  is  completed,  the  rows  of 
horseradish  sets  are  planted  in  between 
'them,  and  at  about  the  same  distance 
apart  in  the  row  as  the  cabbage  or  cauli¬ 
flower.  The  planting  is  done  by  means 
of  sharp-pointed  round  stick  or  small 
iron  bar  about  the  size  of  a  broom  handle. 
With  this  tool  a  round  hole  is  made  in 
the  ground  deep  enough  to  cover  to  top 
of  the  set  about  three  inches  deep.  After 
the  set  has  been  di’opped  into  the  hole  top 
end  up,  the  soil  is  drawn  into  the  hole 
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with  the  foot  and  firmly  settled  as  in 
setting  any  other  kind  of  plant.  By 
planting  the  horseradish  set  deep,  its  top 
growth  is  retarded,  usually  until  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  first  crop  has  been  completed. 
After  the  crop  of  cabbage  or  cauliflower 
has  been  cut  and  marketed,  the  i-oot 
stocks  are  removed  and  the  young  horse¬ 
radish  plants  are  given  one  or  two  good 
cultivations,  which  is  usually  all  that  is 
required  to  make  the  crop,  as  the  tops 
will  soon  cover  the  ground  and  smother 
out  most  of  .the  weeds.  By  this  method 
of  planting  and  cultivation  there  is  never 
any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  experienced 
gardener  as  to  what  the  outcome  ought 
to  -and  usually  will  «be. 

Oyster  .plant  requires  no  great  skill 
to  grow  .it  successfully.  Like  all  roob 
crops,  it  succeeds  best  in  a  deep,  rich. 
sand.v  loam.  It  should  be  sown  in  rows 
14  to  16  inches  apart,  'and  when  they  are 
well  up  they  should  be  thinned  to  stand 
about  four  inches  apart  in  the  row.  If 
the  soil  is  good,  broken  deeply,  well  pul¬ 
verized,  and  the  plants  well  cultivated, 
there  should  be  no  reason  why  this  crop 
should  fail  to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

K. 


Best  Market  Cabbage 

Have  you  any  experience  in  raising 
Copenhagen  Market  cabbage  as  a  Winter 
cabbage?  This  is  such  a  grand  variety 
for  early  and  makes  such  large  solid 
head's  that  I  would  plant  it  for  late  crop 
if  I  knew  it  would  keep  well.  a.  m.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Copenhagen  Market  variety  of  cab¬ 
bage  ‘belongs  to  the  famous  hard-heading 
group  of  varieties  which  produce  a  very 
solid  head  of  good  size,  and  with  excel- 


Two-Story  Bird’s  Nest 


lent  keeping  qualities.  The  reason  why 
Copenhagen  Market  is  thought  of  only  as 
an  excellent  early  sort,  is  because  it 
grows  much  quicker  than  Danish  Ball- 
head,  the  standard  late  sort.  Copenhagen 
Market  does  well  in  the  Fall  and  it  is 
an  excellent  keeper,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  variety  grows  much 
quicker  than  the  varieties  commonly  used 
in  the  Fall.  Cabbage  heads  that  are  over 
•matured  in  the  Fall  do  not  keep  so  well 
as  those  Avhich  do  not  quite  reach  their 
highest  degree  of  development.  Danish 
Ballhead  should  be  set  out  about  ,Tune.2() 
for  its  best  development.  If  the  late  cab¬ 
bage  is  to  be  planted  -where  early  peas 
have  grown,  or  where  an  old  strawberry 
bed  is  to  be  plowed  down,  or  where  the 
ground  is  so  dry  that  we  have  to  wait  a 
few  weeks  for  rain,  it  may  be  a  decided 
advantage  to  have  a  good  supply  of  Co¬ 
penhagen  plants  to  use  because  these 
should  be  able  to  develop  their  crop  even 
if  they  were  not  set  until  July  15. 

R.  w.  D. 


Fighting  the  Crow 

La.st  Summer  we  planted  four  acres  of 
corn  in  a  field  about  two  miles  away  from 
our  home  ;  another  man  planted  six  acres 
and  another  20  acres  on  adjoining  fields^ 
and  the  crows  pulled  all  the  corn  from  the 
30  acres.  We  replanted  once,  but  the 
crows  got  that,  too.  On  our  home  farm 
the  crows  did  lots  of  damage  to  the  fruit, 
and.  stole  a  good  many  little  chicks. 
Scarecrows  and  shooting  didn’t  help  any. 
I  should  like  to  plant  corn  again  this 
coming  Summer  if  I  can  outwit  the  crows. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  be 
kind  enough  to  supply  a  remedy. 

Michigan.  "farjier. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  year  we  must  fight  all 
the  enemies  harder  than  ever  before.  The 
crow  is  a  friend  of  the  Kaiser.  IIow  do 
you  fight  him? 


Saves  Repairs  and  Painting 

The  concrete  house  is  warm,  dry,  clean  and  easy  to  keep  clean. 

It  protects  fowls  from  drafts  and  dampness  and  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  repairs  and  painting.  Concrete  is  rat-proof, 
weather-proof  and  fire-proof.  Build  an  everlasting  poultry 
house  with  good  sand,  gravel  or  crushed  stone  and 

ALPHA'S’CEMENT 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  of 
ALPHA  Cement  are  used  in  U.  S. 
Government  forts,  walls,  and  other 
important  work.  ALPHA  was  used 
in  the  Galveston  Sea  Wall, which  has 
borne  the  brunt  of  two  hurricanes. 
Cement  is  the  sinew  of  concrete 
construction.  Get  the  best  sinew  by 
using  ALPHA  Cement. 


We  guarantee  every  bag  of  ALPHA 
Cement  invariably  to  meet  the 
standard  specifications  for  strength 
Expert  chemists  test  ALPHA  hourly 
during  the  making  to  make  sure  that 
every  ounce  is  pure,  live,  active  and 
of  full  strength.  When  you  once  use 
ALPHA  Cement  you  will  always 
insist  upon  it  in  the  future. 


We  will  give  you  plans  for  the  above  poultry  house  and  tell  you  how  to  build 
it.  Call  today  and  get  also  a  copy  of  “ALPHA  Cement — How  to  Use  It.” 
96  pages,  illustrated.  We  also  have  the  practical  ALPHA  Service  Sheets  on 
the  following  subjects.  Check  the  one  that  interests  you. 


—Walkway 
—Driveway 
—Small  Bridge 
—Culvert 
—Foundation 
— Bam 

— Water  Trough 
— Gutter  and  Curb 
—Silo 

— Poultry  House 


— Com  Crib 
— Storage  Cellar 
— Small  Dam 
— Greenhouse 
—Hotbed 
—Hog  House 
— Steps 
— Porch  Floor 
— Cellar  Floor 
— Stable  Floor 
— Cold- W  eather 


—Feeding  Floor 
—Smoke  House 
—Milk  House 
—Ice  House 
— Spring  House 
— Manure  Pit 
— Septic  Tank 
— Dipping  Vat 
—Tanks 
— Tennis  Court 
Concrete  "Work 


—Concrete  Hoof 
— Piers  for  Small  Boats 
—Garden  Furniture 
—Fence  Posts 
-Gate  Posts 
—■Walls 
—Si  Us 
— Lintels 
—Garages 
-Concrete  Roads 


Alpha  Cement  Dealers  of  New  York  State 

If  you  don’t  know  a  nearby  Alpha  Dealer,  address  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 
mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  the  building  or  improvement  that  interests  you. 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


NffWYOOK.U.^.A. 
Sr.LOUIS.U5A  TORONTO.CAN. 
HMWIH  UmilltUMHUlimitii 
1 1 1 1 1  f  i  1 1 11 


SLOAN'S 

N  S  B  ^ 

LINIMENT 


EXPOSURES 


Such  as  This- 


with  their  resultant  aches,  pains, 
rheumatic  twinges,  stiff  muscles  —  are 
neutralized  by  a  prompt  application  of 
Sloan’s  Liniment. 


The  country  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  farm  folks. 
Every  day’s  delay  is  dan¬ 
gerous.'  Sloan’s  Lini¬ 
ment  keeps  you  fit  as  a 
fiddle  for  the  daily  duties 
of  farming. 

Applied  without  rubbing, 
it  penetrates  to  the  ache, 
pain,  soreness,  bringing 
quick  relief. 


Good  for  live  stock, 
too.  Keeps  them  in 
good  shape  and  in¬ 
creases  their  value.  Cor¬ 
rects  lameness,  soreness 
and  bruises.  Kills  Pain. 

The  large  size  bottle 
means  strict  economy 
— six  times  as  much  as 
the  small  size.  Get 
yours  today. 


li 


KILLS 

PAIN 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

tVc  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers"  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confusM  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


When  are  You  Going  to  Resign? 

This  question  is  now  a.sked  for  the  second  time 
of  Charles  H.  Betts,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Food 
Commission.  Tlie  W'esteni  NeAV  York  Horticultural 
Society  and  now  the  New  Yjrk  Grange  call  for  Mr. 
Betts’  resignation.  They  voice  the  sentiments  of 
]  00,000  voters — with  more  coming  every  day.  How 
much  food  will  Mr.  Betts  consei've  with  100,000  hoots 
aimed  at  him?  W/ien  arc  you  going  to  resign f 

« 

The  rural  NEW-YORKER  has  been  called 
almost  every  name  under  the  sun,  but  the 
Rochester  Herald  has  a  new  one.  According  to  the 
Herald  we  are  “a  jounialistic  mischief-maker.’' 
That’s  good — it  ranks  with  that  famous  “vain  repe¬ 
tition  of  an  economic  fallacy.”  One  seems  to  grow 
out  of  the  other,  fot  the  “mischief  making”  which 
the  Herald  refers  to  is  the  fact  that  we  i-efuse  to 
accept  the  guff  and  foolish  figures  of  farm  profit 
which  .so  many  daily  papers  are  printing.  We  do 
our  best  to  jirick  the  big  stories,  throw  acid  on  the 
malignant  wretches  who  are  abusing  the  farmer 
and  kick  the  vain  and  dignified  windbags  Avho  are 
parading  about  for  “agriculture.”  If  this  is  “mis¬ 
chief-making”  we  shall  keep  the  factory  running 
full  blast.  It  is  a  strange  and  sad  thing  about  such 
]>apers  as  the  Rochester  Herald.  Right  in  a  farm 
territory  and  depending  peculiarly  upon  farmers  for 
support,  these  papers  shuffle  with  vital  problems  and 
discuss  farm  questions  with  an  dll-concealed  sneer. 
What  is  the  matter  with  them?  They  seem  to  lack 
the  vital  energy  required  to  “make  mischief.” 

Ik 

There  is  a  general  belief  that  good  grain  and 
grass  crops  follow  a  hard,  snowy  Winter.  That 
is  generally  true  and  there  is  reason  for  it.  We 
know  farmers  who  say  “snow  is  manure”  and  they 
think  the  'big  snowdrifts  actually  contain  plant 
food.  While  the  snow  caiudes  some  nitrogen  out  of 
the  air,  experiments  at  Rothamsted  showed  that  the 
entire  year’s  rainfall  brought  barely  five  pounds  per 
acre  during  the  entire  year.  The  value  of  the  snow 
is  not  so  much  in  any  plant  food  which  it  may  add 
as  in  its  moistux'e  and  mulching  effect.  As  the  snow 
melts  in  the  Spring  the  water  penetrates  the  soil 
and  fills  it  with  moisture.  It  gives  a  fuller  supply 
than  the  same  quantity  of  water  in  the  form  of  rain, 
since  it  remains  longer  in  the  soil,  and  thus  has  a 
better  chance  to  work  in.  Then  the  snow  protects 
grain  and  grass  by  covering  the  crop  .iust  as  a  mulch 
of  straw  pi-otects  the  strawberry  plants  by  prevent¬ 
ing  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  which  go  on 
when  soil  is  exposed.  Grain  and  new  see<ling  will 
be  hurt  most  in  an  open  Winter  when  the  ground  is 
bare,  for  then  the  plants  are  pulled  out  a  little  by 
each  freeze  and  left  a  little  exposed  by  each  thaw. 
Ihe  snow  covers  them  all  Winter  and  prevents  this 
exposure.  That  is  the  chief  I’eason  why  big  grain 
crops  usually  follow  a  hard  Wintei*.  We  may  hope 
that  the  snow  which  has  thus  far  proved  such  a 
misery  to  us  may  yet  prove  a  blessing  by  protecting 
the  wheat  and  rye. 

* 

The  following  story  is  going  the  rounds  of  the 
papers : 

A  farmer  went  one  day  to  buy  a  bushel  of  buckwheat 
for  sowing.  The  man  who  sold  the  grain  was  away, 
and  his  wife  waited  on  the  customer.  She  took  a  peck 
measure  and  they  went  to  the  granary.  After  filling 
the  measure  twice  she  poured  the  contents  into  the 
bag  and  began  tying  it.  . 

“But.”  remonstrated  the  farmer,  “it  takes  four  pecks 
to  make  a  bushel.” 

“Oh,  does  it?”  returned  the  woman,  untying  the  bag. 
“You  see  I  never  had  any  experience  in  measuring  grain 
before  I  was  married.  I  always  taught  school.” 

Our  educators  will  feel  greatly  ruffled  in  feathers 
if  we  say  there  is  a  full  bushel  of  sense  in  that! 
The  fact  is  that  much  of  modern  education  and 
school  training  is  not  practical.  The  grammar  school 
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graduate  is  expected  to  go  to  the  high  school  and 
wlien  he  gets  through  that  school  he  must  go  on  to 
college,  and  so  on.  A  great  proportion  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  never  will  go  past  the  grammar  .school,  but 
must  build  their  life  work  upon  the  education  they 
receive  there.  Nor  do  we  see  much  chance  that 
the  proportion  of  high  school  and  college  students 
will  be  much  larger  in  the  future.  Therefore  \ve 
think  most  of  the  money  and  the  best  teachers 
should  be  employed  in  the  primary  and  graded 
schools.  We  would  make  higher  education  more  and 
more  a  matter  of  individual  investment,  and  have 
the  State  put  more  of  its  force  upon  the  funda¬ 
mentals.  We  want  four  full  pecks  to  the  bushel  of 
school  training. 

The  New  York  State  Grange  voted  unanimously 
for  the  repeal  of  the  present  school  law.  The 
Attorney-General  assured  the  Patrons  that  in  case 
of  such  repeal  we  shall  go  back  to  conditions  under 
the  old  law.  There  never  has  been  anything  like  the 
developments  of  jthe  pa.st  six  week.s.  When  we  first 
took  up  the  matter  ofithis  sehool  law  with  members 
of  the  Legi.slature,  many  of  them  yv’ere  merely  at 
the  “careful  con.sidei'ation”  stage.  They  are  now 
falling  over  them.selves  to  find  some  excuse  for  re¬ 
pealing  this  law  and  still  save  something  of  their 
dignity.  One  of  the  most  amusing  things  that  has 
ever  happened  at  Albany  is  the  reported  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  Governor  Whitman  and  Speaker  Sweet  of  the 
Assembly  over  the  demand  for  a  repeal  of  the  law. 
The  Governor  issued  the  demand  and  the  Speaker 
Claims  that  the  Governor  stole  his  thunder.  At  any 
rate,  the  lightning  struck  them  both,  as  well  as  every 
other  legislator  who  has  a  farmer  in  his  district. 
Lightning  is  caused  by  the  passage  of  electricity  from 
one  object  to  anothei’,  finally  making  for  the  earth. 
This  school  law  has  wmked  our  country  people  up 
to  a  sense  of  injustice  wdiich  has  filled  their  minds 
with  moral  electricity.  Pen  and  ink  have  carried 
this  in  the  form  of  political  lightning  •which  has 
.shocked  some  of  these  fat  and  complacent  roosters  on 
Capitol  Hill  as  they  never  were  shocked  before.  In 
former  yeai's  the  electricity  came  in  very  small 
shocks — smaller  than  the  current  which  ran  from 
Ben  Franklin’s  old  kite.  They  Avere  not  organized 
or  concentrated.  Now  they  are.  Multiply  the  light 
shock  on  that  kite  string  by  several  million  and  you 
have  the  power  to  split  an  oak  or  move  a  train  of 
cars.  This  organized  s-chool  campaign  has  concen¬ 
trated  the  power  and  now  it  can  move  the  Capitol ! 
Keep  right  after  them  still.  The  time  has  gone  by  for 
argument  with  90  p^  cent  of  country  people  demand¬ 
ing  repeal.  Organize  I’atrons’  Leagues  all  over  the 
State,  and  make  them  permanent.  Do  not  stop  work¬ 
ing  simply  because  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature 
say  they  w^ant  repeal.  Keep  right  after  them  until 
the  bill  is  passed  and  signed  and  our  lawyers  tell  us 
the  work  is  done.  Then  take  a  good  breath  and  go 
on  for  other  needed  work. 

* 

Most  men  show  some  characteristic  animal 
traits  in  their  thought  and  behavioi.  We  have 
all  seen  men  who,  Avhen  they  go  back  to  their  natural 
habits,  remind  us  of  a  snake.  Others  look  and  act 
like  a  rat.  Still  others  are  like  mules  for  stub- 
bonmes.s,  while  others  show  the  noble  qualities  of  a 
lion.  Without  intending  to  do  so,  ve  all  seem  to 
acquire  the  habits  which  go  with  some  of  the  low'er 
fcrms  of  animal  life.  On  the  record  of  his  behavior 
in  otiice  one  would  think  that  Charles  H.  Betts  had 
taken  the  rhinoceros  for  his  model  as  an  ollice- 
b.oldei’.  This  animal  is  noted  chiefl.y  for  his  thick 
hide  and  his  appetite.  An  African  hunter  once  fired 
both  barrels  of  a  shotgun  at  the  side  of  a  rhnoc- 
eros.  The  rhino  simply  shook  himself  a  little  and 
went  on  eating  at  a  green  spot  from  Avhich  he  had 
driven  other  animals  away.  The  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  and  no^y  the  State  Grange 
have  unanimously  called  upon  Mr.  Betts  to  resign 
as  secretary  of  the  Food  Couimi.ssion.  This  amounts 
to  a  command  from  nearly  150,000  voters  and  the 
best  farmers  of  the  State.  Many  of  them  live  near 
Mr.  Betts,  and  know  him  for  just  what  he  is.  A 
man  of  ordinary  skin  and  common  ideas  of  jiropriety 
would  know  what  that  command  is  and  what  it  will 
lead  to.  Betts,  however,  seems  to  be  true  to  his 
type.  The  hide  is  too  thick.  Like  the  rhinoceros, 
he  merely  flaps  his  ears  and  takes  a  larger  bite  at 
the  $5,000  salary  which  has  been  put  in  the  trough 
before  him !  This  appointment  "was  both  a  joke  and 
a  “jolly.”  He  is  not  a  farmer  or  a  food  expert— 
merely  a  politician.  He  was  put  on  to  please  the 
“machine”  which  is  exjiected  to  grind  out  a  reuom- 
iiiation  for  Gov.  Whitman.  He  is  rapidly  making 
such  an  action  impossible.  The  Governor  has  been 
ci-edited  with  great  political  sagacity,  but  he  will 
lose  that  reputation  if  he  keeps  a  rhinoceros  at  the 
trough.  Mr.  Betts!  When  are  you  going  to  resign? 


February  23,  1918 
OVERNOR  CAPPER,  of  Kansas,  puts  it  this 
way : 

I  believe  we  should  look  this  menacing  sitiiatiou 
straight  in  the  face.  Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  this 
v;ar  can  most  successfully  be  waged  and  most  safely 
financed  by  the  square-deal  plan  and  the  pay-as-you- 
go  plan.  We  cannot  dodge  an  evil.  We  must  grapple 
with  it  or  be  mastered  by  it.  If  we  don’t  win  this  war, 
it  will  be  our  dollar^mrshiping  traitors,  and  not  the 
Germans,  -who  will  defeat  us. 

All  the  scolding  and  exhorting  and  advising  in 
die  world  will  never  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  a 
pound  of  meat  unless  the  spirit  or  morale  of  the 
larmers  can  be  kept  tip.  An  army  that  is  scolded 
.and  criticized  and  not  fairly  equipped  cannot  win 
a  war  no  matter  how  efficient  each  .soldier  may 
be  as  an  individual.  Nor  can  our  farmers  be  fairly 
expected  to  “win  the  war  with  food”  with  alternate 
noses  of  hot  air,  taffy,  scolding,  advice  and  ridicule 
served  out  to  them.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of  New 
York  State.  On  our  farms  today  may  be  found  the 
most  loyal  and  willing  army  of  workers  ever  seen 
in  any  country.  They  "want  to  help  and  do  their 
share,  but  they  see  the  great  power  of  the  State 
devoted  not  to  make  farming  most  efficient,  but  to 
build  up  a  great  political  machine  for  the  politicians. 
Give  us  men  who  will  lead  and  do  something. 

* 

Here  is  something  for  the  housekeepers.  What 
.substitute  for  flour  can  be  used  in  making 
paste  for  wall  papering?  Rye  flour  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  wheat  substitute,  but  can  we  not  find 
.something  that  will  save  food?  Several  w’omen  ask 
for  this  information.  It  will  soon  be  time  for  pajier- 
ing.  What  can  you  use  to  make  the  paper  stick  to 
the  wall  without  using  flour? 

* 

YOU  take  that  satisfied  hired  man  who  tells  us 
about  it  on  page  295.  The  reader  may  .say  he 
gets  “the  earth”  and  ought  to  be  satislied.  But 
when  a  man  works  in  and  on  the  earth  he  is  en- 
title<l  to  a  share  of  it,  and  good.  s<piare  treatment 
for  the  hired  man  pays  well.  AVe  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  small  army  of  them.  .Some  will  take 
advantage  of  kindness  and  accejit  It  as  evidence  of 
fear  or  indecision.  Most  of  them  appreciate  it  and 
will  show  it  in  their  work.  We  think  that  Ohio 
farmer  with  three  farms  is  a  wise  man. 

There  is  an  insect  pest  for  every  plant  and  a 
bloodsucker  for  eveiy  animal,  and  a  human 
parasite  who  tries  to  live  fraudulently  on  every 
honest  enterprise.  The  latest  swindling  scheme  is 
connected  with  the  Federal  farm  loan  banks.  In 
order  to  borrow  money  from  these  banks  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  organize  co-operative  sociieties,  which  farmers 
can  do  under  rules  sent  out  by  the  banks.  Now 
comes  a  man  offering  to  come  and  organize  these 
societies  for  $500  and  to  teach  others  how  to  do  it. 

It  is  a  very  slick  scheme,  but  is  al.so  a  violation  of 
the  rules  of  the  loan  boai-d,  and  a  society  paying 
money  for  such  promotion  would  not  be  chartered. 
'^Ihis  scheme  is  based  on  the  old-time  theory  that 
farmers  will  pay  others  to  do  the  work  which  tlu'.v 
can  easily  do  themselves.  They  have  done  too  mucli 
of  that,  for  whenever  they  tu’/n  their  own  work  ovm- 
to  lawyers  or  agents  or  politicians  they  have  to  ]iay 
these  ^o-betweens  so  much  tliat  there  is  nothing  left. 

Brevities 

There  ai-e  many  farmers  who  feel  that  the  school  hill 
is  a  cousin  of  “Kaiser  Bill.” 

Those  parents  who  bring  up  a  child  on  a  shingle  or 
stick  evidently  believe  in  “a  pound  of  cure.” 

Too  many  men  of  middle  years  commit  suicide  with 
their  teeth,  and  the  fewer  teeth  they  have,  the  faster 
they  do  it. 

Ip  frozen  potatoes  are  put  right  into  hot  water  and 
boiled  they  are  eatable  and  may  be  packed  away  in 
jars  or  buckets  for  future  frying.  Alash  them  down 
firmly  into  the  jar. 

In  England  many  potato  growers  have  been  buying 
cow  manure  of  the  dairymen  at  a  price  of  $1.75  to  .$2 
per  ton.  Now  the  dairymen  have  doubled  their  price — 
following  the  lead  of  other  fertilizer  dealers. 

Credit  follows  success.  Our  old  friend  ,T.  AA^.  Stuben- 
rauch  of  Texas  worked  for  years  to  make  peach  growing 
successful.  The  banks  would  not  give  credit,  for  the 
business  was  “risky.”  Now,  after  a  few  good  crops,  they 
v/ant  to  loan  on  the  peaches ! 

Thousands  of  country  families  who  felt  secure  in 
their  water  supply  are  now  cari-ying  water  to  house 
and  barn.  The  frost  has  gone  far  under  ground  and 
closed  the  pipes.  Go  through  the  dairy  districts  and 
you  will  see  many  strings  of  .cows  wandering  through 
the  snow  to  the  brook. 

Mrs.  Jones,  at  the  Alissouri  College  “Farmers’  • 
AA^eek,”  told  how  she  cured  the  hired  man  of  leaving  un¬ 
used  sugar  in  his  coffee  cup.  She  gave  him  the  un¬ 
washed  cup  for  the  next  meal !  AVe  have  .seen  men  de¬ 
liberately  put  six  lumps  of  sugar  in  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
then  never  stir  it  up ! 

And  now  some  of  the  critics  are  trying  to  prove  that 
fruit  is  not  a  food  necessity  and  that  the  work  put  into 
growing  it  should  be  used  for  producing  grain  and  meat. 
Nonsense — without  fruit,  bread  and  meat  would  never 
taste  right,  and  food  which  does  not  taste  right  nour¬ 
ishes  a  poor  spirit. 
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Protect  the  Co-operative  Milk  Creameries 

Witli  the  approach  of  Siirinj;  the  milk  situation  is 
uncertain.  The  Federal  Commi.ssion  is  expected  to 
make  tlie  price  for  March.  How  the  price  will  be 
made  for  April  and  .succeedin!?  mouths  is  yet  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  speculation. 

Some  of  the  farmers’  cooperative  creamerie.s  are 
hariuff  difficulty  now  in  making  contracts.  As  yet  they 
are  without  an  outlet.  In  some  cases  they  are  being 
offered  less  than  the  Federal  Commission  price  by 
the  dealers.  The  big  dealers  have  two  causes  of 
opposition  to  the  farm-owned  creameries.  First, 
there  is  eight  to  ten  thousand  dollars’  profit  in  oper¬ 
ating  a  .‘>00-ean  plant  themselves.  They  prefer  to 
make  the  profit  in  preference  to  letting  farmers 
make  it.  Second,  the  cooperative  farm  creamery  is 
the  one  big  factor  the  farmers  have  in  controlling 
the  price  themselves.  It  is  the  backbone  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League.  For  these  two  reasons  the  big 
dealers  prefer  to  buy  from  the  producers  where  no 
farm  plant  exist.s.  The  officers  of  the  League  have 
now  organized  two  .subsidiary  companies  embx-acing 
farm-owned  idaiits  in  which  they  are  personally  in¬ 
terested  and  some  others.  This  milk  they  sell ;  but 
they  do  not  undertake  to  make  sale  for  other 
farm-owned  plants  and  do  not  take  all  farm-owned 
plants  in  the  subsidiary  companies.  This  leaves 
siK'h  plants  to  their  own  resources.  In  such  cases 
th.e  members  of  the  farm-owned  iilant  are  worse  off 
than  if  they  had  no  plant  of  their  own.  We  believe 
it  is  a  mistake  for  the  I^eague  to  neglect  the.se  plants. 
'I'he  more  we  have  of  them  the  better.  Producers 
.should  be  encouraged  to  build  them,  and  the  best 
encouragement  is  to  find  a  market  for  theii’  milk. 
There  is  no  surer  Avay  to  discourage  them  than  to 
leave  them  .at  the  mercy  of  the  big  dealers. 

The  best  .service  the  League  could  render  ]iro- 
ducers  now  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  delivering  milk. 
We  have  rei)eatedly  shown  that  this  can  be  done  by 
selling  milk  direct  to  the  stores  in  cans  or  bottles 
a.  the  tr.ade  demands.  This  Avill  reduce  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  and  increase  the  consumiition.  The 
more  we  sell  the  less  will  be  the  .surplus.  We  can¬ 
not  maintain  the  price  to  the  producer  if  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  is  made  so  high  that  she  reduces 
her  use  of  it.  Put  we  might  just  as  Avell  be  plain 
about  the  matter  first  as  last.  Subsidiary  com- 
jianies  ari*  not  organized  to  reduce  cost  of  service. 
They  are  organized  to  play  favorites,  and  the  result 
usually  is  either  to  increa.se  costs  or  to  absorb  ]>art 
oi  a  cost  that  is  ali’eady  too  high.  The  time  to 
stoi>  this  favorite  business  is  right  now. at  its  incep¬ 
tion.  Whether  the  organizers  realize  it  or  not,  the 
.sulisidiary  companies  are  a  confusion  and  a  danger. 
Fully  discussed  and  understood,  the  members  of  the 
League  would  never  iieiunit  them.  Fvery  member 
must  have  equal  jirotection.  q'he  Avay  to  in.sure 
such  equal  protection  is  to  abandon  the  sub.sidiary 
companies  now  operated  for  the  siiecial  benefit  of  a 
part  of  the  membership,  and  let  the  League  do  all 
of  the  busine.ss  for  the  benefit  of  each  and  every 
one  of  its  members  alike. 


Farmers  are  Waking  Up 

Ask  any  fanner  anywhere  why  he  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  more  food.  He  will  tell  you  he  jiroduces  more 
now  than  he  can  sell  at  the  co.st  of  producing  it. 

.\sk  the  average  housewife  in  the  city  to  save 
food.  She  will  tell  you  she  is  unable  to  buy  enough 
with  her  income  to  go  the  rounds  of  her  table.  If 
she  could  get  mor(‘  it  would  all  be  con.sumed.  No 
ciuuice  of  waste  with  her.  Of  the  dollar  she  pays 
for  food  Ho  cents  on  an  average  goes  back  to  the 
farmer  who  grew  it;  (>5  cents  remains  with  the 
middleman.  Acres  of  potatoes  remain  undug  in  the 
ground  all  over  the  .^tate  and  carloads  are  stored 
Jn  the  fann  cellars.  Many  have  frozen.  I'here  are 
no  facilities  for  storing  or  moving  them  in  cold 
weather.  Food  administrators  tell  farmers  to  ship 
them,  and  advise  (amsuiners  to  eat  th(*m.  Ship  them 
and  they  freeze.  In  the  city  stores  they  cost  six 
cents  a  pound.  We  make  bread  chea-per  than  po¬ 
tatoes  or  corn,  and  then  tell  i)oor  i)eople  to  eat 
l>otatoes  and  corn.  We  make  reward  for  labor  more 
n\  the  city  than  in  the  country,  and  then  advise 
peoi)le  to  stay  on  the  farm.  We  make  men  who 
distribute  food  rich  ;  we  keep  men  who  ]»roduce 
food  i)oor;  and  then  ask  faianers  to  produci*  more 
food.  We  are  spending  millions  of  State  niom'.v  to 
teach  this  uneconomic  propaganda  th.it  the  wasteful, 
speculative  middleman  system  of  distribution  may  be 
preserved.  Why  not  stop  this  di.scoui-agenient  of 
jiroduction  and  do  something  to  jiroduce  food  with¬ 
out  a  loss?  For  the  money  now  Ava.sted  we  could 
nuild  up  a  system  to  take  food  from  the  farmer’s 
hands  after  he  has  jiroduced  it;  sell  it  for  him  In 
Tne  hes':  market  undei-  the  law  of  sni)i)ly  and  de¬ 
mand  ;  .store  it  and  jireserve  it  when  neces.sary ; 


keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  speculator  and 
gambler;  sell  it  direct  to  the  retailer  or  consumer, 
and  send  the  producer  an  accurate  return,  and 
a  fair  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  A  saving  of 
live  per  cent  would  pay  for  the  facilities  to  do  this 
in  a  year;  and  a  20  per  cent  saving  would  not  be 
too  much  to  expect.  This  reform  is  opposed  because 
the  rich,  powei’ful,  well-organized  distributing  com¬ 
panies  seem  to  control  the  men  who  make  and 
admimistei*  the  laws.  We  mu.st  drive  the  middlemen 
out  of  the  government  business  before  we  can  estab¬ 
lish  an  economic  system  of  distribution.  Farmers 
imw  realize  this.  When  they  organized  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foods  and  Markets  they  knew  Avhat  they 
wanted.  They  know  what  stopped  the  progress  of 
that  work.  The  le.solutious  at  Utica,  Ilochester  and 
Syi’acuse  show  the  farm  temper.  They  are  going 
to  get  the  agricultural  affairs  of  the  State  back  in 
their  own  hands.  And  the  man  who  stands  in  their 
way  has  a  .surprise  coming  to  him.  The  first  thing 
they  do  will  he  to  develop  the  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion  that  Governor  Whitman  lias  attempted  to  de¬ 
stroy  for  the  benefit  of  middlemen  and  siieculators. 
Give  us  such  a  system  of  distribution  and  there  will 
be  no  hunger  and  no  need  to  appeal  for  more  food. 
With  a  fair  deal  in  the  market  the  American  farmer 
will  feed  the  world. 


The  Distribution  System  is  Wrong 

New  York  State  has  a  Gouncil  of  Farms  and 
Markets  with  an  army  of  inspectors  to  enforce 
laws.  The  city  of  New  York  has  a  Department  of 
Health  with  another  army  of  inspectors.  l>ut  the 
laws  are  not  enforced. 

1.  It  is  unlawful  to  sell  cold  storage  eggs  as  fresh 
eggs.  Yet  they  are  so  .sold  all  ovei*  the  State,  and 
notoriously  so  in  New  York  City. 

2.  It  is  unlawful  to  adulterate  milk.  Yet  milk  is 
skimmed  in  every  big  ])lant  in  the  city,  and  in  many 
all  over  the  State. 

It  is  unlawful  to  sell  milk  more  than  .2(>  hours 
after  pasteurization.  But  this  is  done  constantly  by 
dealers  in  the  city.  The  change  of  dates  on  the  caps 
is  a  constant  occurrence. 

4.  It  is  unlawful  to  substitute  one  grade  of  milk 
for  another.  Yet  drivers  and  retail  stores  have  a 
.supply  of  caps  and  make  clianges  at  pleasui-e. 

r».  It  is  unlawful  to  hold  cream  beyond  ji  re.-ison- 
able  time.  It  lis  held  in  cold  storage  for  mouths 
until  it  is  nothing  but  fat  and  whey.  ’I'lieu  it  is 
mixed  witli  fre.sli  cream,  and  condensed  milk,  worked 
up  and  passed  out  as  fresh  cream. 

0.  Perfectly  good  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
condemned  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and  dumped  so 
that  the  shipiier  gets  only  a  certificate  in  return 
after  paying  the  freight,  as  well  as  furnishing  the 
good.s.  Last  Summer  the  mayor’s  committee  j»ickcd 
up  40  tons  of  this  food,  put  it  in  cans  and  sold  it. 
'Phe  farmers  who  grew  it  and  shipped  it  and  paid 
freight  for  it  never  got  a  cent.  Governor  Whitman 
vetoed  a  bill  passed  by  the  Legisbature  la.st  Winter 
to  prevent  this  waste- and  i)ilfering. 

A  Department  of  Agriculture  that  i»ermits  such 
things  to  he  done  is  worse  than  no  department  at 
all.  It  gives  i)rotection  to  the  system,  and  leads  the 
fjirmer  to  a  feeling  of  false  security.  The  depart¬ 
ment  knows  that  these  things  are  done.  It  has 
authority  to  stop  them.  It  has  men  and  money  to 
enforce  the  law.  If  left  to  them.selves  the  inspectors 
will  probably  do  their  duty.  But  today  the  State 
policy  is  to  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  men  who  put  up  for  campaign  funds. 
The  State  employe  Avho  interferes  with  that  jiolicy 
would  soon  lo.se  his  job.  To  correct  the  abuses  we 
must  begin  at  the  toi»,  and  make  the  present  sy.stem 
ui'iiopular  and  iini)ossible. 


Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  NewYork 

The  last  report  shows  there  are  Havings  and  Loan 
associations  in  47  counties  of  the  State,  in  29  counties 
of  which  the  total  mortgages  outstanding  amount  to 
Sf4S,104,550.  In  these  29  counties  4t)  associations  have 
made  loans  on  farm  property,  amounting  in  all  to 
149,27.4.  Df  this  amount  ,$.Y2(>.999  is  in  Ht.  Lawrence 
County,  .$190,850  in  Ontario,  $82,150  in  Cattaraugus, 
.$4:5,585  in  .lefferson,  $:51,:i00  in  Monroe,  .$:;2,14()  in 
Franklin,  $.41,417  in  Sullivan,  $2S,.S.50  in  Ulster,  $4;>.4.5<) 
in  Otsego  and  $75,700  in  Oswego.  ’Phis  is  encouraging 
foi  a  farm  loan  business. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  larger  Farm  Loan  Laud  Bank  busi¬ 
ness  than  was  expected  for  one  yeai'.  15ut  it  is  not  as 
large  as  it  should  be,  nor  as  large  as  it  would  be  if  tin* 
system  were  better  known.  ’Phe  Land  Bank  syst<*m 
of  New  York  State  has  many  advantages. 

1.  It  encourages  thrift  and  saving  in  the  individuals 
of  a  community. 

2.  It  keeps  the  accumulation  of  savings  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  brings  foreign  money  in  to  supplement  the 
home  saving.s. 

4.  It  puts  the  management  in  the  hands  of  the  peo¬ 


ple,  and  develops  their  .skill  and  courage,  and  experience 
to  finance  their  own  affairs,  and  to  invest  their  own 
money. 

4.  It  gives  safe  appraisals  and  more  economic  super¬ 
vision.  The  people  of  a  neighborhood  know  values,  and 
exercise  daily  observation  as  a  factor  of  supervision  of 
the  loan.  The  foreign  bank  must  depend  on  local  ageut.s 
or  visitation  by  foreign  agents  not  familiar  with  local 
values  and  able  to  make  only  occasional  and  expensive 
visitations. 

The  Federal  system  may  legally  loan  only  ,45  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  land  and  buildings.  The  New  York 
State  system  may  loan  as  high  as  75  per  cent  through 
the  Association.  The  local  associations  may  take  into 
account  the  moral  risk  of  the  borrower.  ’Phe  foreign 
system  cannot  do  this. 

Farmers  should  become  members  of  local  building  and 
loan  associations  where  they  exist.  Where  none  exist, 
new  a.ssociations  should  be  organized.  Experienced  or¬ 
ganizers  will  be  sent  to  any  neighborhood  that  desires 
to  org.-mize  to  take  advantage  of  the  land  bank  system 
cf  the  State  of  New  York. 


The  Dog  Law  and  the  Draft 

In  the  bust  is.sue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  there  appeared  a 
letter  .signed  by  F.  ,7.  Marsh,  of  Cayuga  Co.,  regard- 
iiig  payniout  of  losses  sustuined  by  sheep  owners 
from  the  depredations  o-f  dogs.  At  the  session  of  the 
State  Grange  last  week  at  Syracuse  I  introduced  a 
resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  that  body,  to  remedy 
thus  .state  of  affairs,  by  having  the  present  law  amended 
so  that  all  fees  received  through  the  operations  of  the 
dog  law  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner 
ot  Agriculture,  and  that  payment  for  losses  to  all  do- 
inestie  animal.s  be  paid  from  these  funds,  upon  warrant 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  fi.scal  year  all  unexpended  balances  be  paid  into 
the  general  fund  of  the  State  for  distribution  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  law. 

Last  Winter  the  writer  attended  the  hearing  of  the 
committee  having  in  charge  the  Wicks  bill  relative  to 
the  taxing  of  dog.s.  As  president  of  the  Essex  Co. 
Sheep  Breeders’  Association,  I  did  all  that  I  could 
to  secure  the  pa.ssage  of  the  original  measure,  but  as 
all  who  followed  up  the  history  of  that  legislation 
know,  instead  of  getting  a  law  to  encourage  the  sheep 
industry,  we  got  one  that  really  meant  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  dog  industry,  the  politicians,  humane  socie¬ 
ties.  and  dog  breeders  controlling  the  Legislature,  as 
.such  a  formidable  combination  might  be  expected  to 
do.  Before  the  i)as.sage  of  the  measure  that  finally 
became  a  law,  I  wrote  to  Senator  Wicks  calling  his 
attention  to  the  joker  in  the  bill,  and  urged  him  to 
have  it  amended  so  that  there  would  always  be  a  fund 
that  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  the  payment  of  damages  to  .sheep  and 
other  doine.stic  animals,  but  to  no  avail. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  district  boards  are  reject¬ 
ing  nearly  every  claim  for  deferred  classification  in  the 
selective  draft,  where  the  claim  is  made  on  agricultural 
groumls,  j)utting  all  agricultural  labor  in  Class  1,  or  as 
near  that  class  as  is  j)ossible.  and  as  few  agricultural 
laborers  have  made  any  claim  on  the  grounds  of  de¬ 
pendency,  the  local  boards  are  getting  the  dependency 
claimants  as  near  Class  5  as  possible,  and  not  strain 
the  rules  so  that  the  “hoops”  will  burst.  The  farmers 
are  as  usual  getting  “short  changed.”  ’Phe  farmers  of 
this  section  are  .saying  but  little,  are  ju.st  sitting 
“tight,”  realizing  that  all  this  talk  about  patriotic 
service,  instructions  how  to  manage  the  farm,  etc.,  etc., 
is  “bunk,”  pure  and  simple,  feeling  that  if  there  was 
any  neinl  of  increased  production  of  footlstuffs  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  not  be  so  unwi.se  as  to  take  away  the 
very  means  upon  which  such  increased  production  lie, 
i.  e.,  taking  away  the  boys  from  the  farm.  Fanners 
do  not  propose  to  take  into  their  homes  the  criminals 
from  the  prisons  as  proposed  by  the  Syracuse  judge. 
’Lhe  writer  expects  that  there  will  be  no  surplus  foml 
products  on  his  farm  in  1918,  a  farm  that  in  1917 
placed  on  the  markets  nearly  $2,000  in  foodstuffs.  His 
only  .son,  who  has  managed  the  farm  for  years,  being 
l)laced  in  Class  1,  subdivi.sioii  E,  and  an  appeal  refused, 
I  shall  sell  soon  at  auction  all  the  livestock  on  the  farm, 
consisting  of  a  herd  of  high-grade  Ayrshire  cow's,  the 
result  of  15  years’  selection  ;  a  flock  of  registered  Shrop¬ 
shire  sheep,  and  conceded  t..  be  the  best  flock  in  the 
Champlain  Valley.  No  cultivated  crops  will  be  planted 
in  1918,  except  w'hat  little  can  be  raised  for  the  use  of 
the  owner  and  his  wife,  both  of  whom  are  well  along 
on  the  shady  side  of  life,  and  who  are,  by  the  affidavit 
of  one  of  the  most  reputable  physicians  of  the  section, 
idiysically  unable  “to  perform  farm  labor,”  but  I  pre¬ 
sume  some  of  these  committees  and  commissions  will 
arrange  to  secure  food  elsewhere  than  on  the  farm. 

R.  W.  EGOLESTON. 


The  Farmer  and  the  Miller 

I  have  been  trying  to  get  an  answer  to  this  question  : 
I  to(dc  210  pounds  of  good  clean  wheat  to  the  mill ;  the 
miller  was  well  pleased  with  the  wheat.  I  got  118 
pounds  of  flour  only  for  the  210  pounds  of  wheat  (.44 
pounds  for  a  bushel).  Why  cannot  the  farmer  or  any¬ 
one  else  take  a  grist  of  wheat  to  the  mill  and  have  it 
ground  and  get  the  flour  and  feed  back,  le.ss  one-tenth 
for  grinding?  Is  the  miller  entitled  to  any  more  than 
one-tenth  for  grinding  it,  or  can  he  take  as  much  as  he 
likes?  E.  F. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

These  questions  were  sent  the  Food  Administration 
Grain  Corporation  which  has  charge  of  grain  and  flour 
sui)i)lies.  'riie  answer  follows  and  shows  how  little 
chance  a  farmer  really  has  in  such  matters.  WIe  wish 
this  farmer  would  push  the  case  through ! 

I  know  of  no  regulation  which  stipulates  what  the 
basis  of  exchange  shall  be,  where  a  miller  grinds  wheat 
tendered  him  by  a  farmer,  in  return  for  flour  on  a  toll 
basis.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  has  been  a  matter 
which  has  been  regulated  by  custom.  Complaints  along 
this  line  have  been  so  few  that  no  regulation  has  been 
promulgated  concerning  same.  These  small  mills  have 
(inly  been  subject  to  license  since  .Tanuary  10,  1918,  and 
the  rules  governing  these  small  mills  are  very  few,  as 
you  will  note  by  copy  of  such  rules  and  regulations, 
which  I  enclose  herewith. 

It  lo(dvS  to  me,  however,  if  the  farmer’s  statement  is 
cori-ect,  that  he  was  taken  advantage  of  and  was  not 
given  a  fair  return  for  his  wheat.  You  can  underetand, 
hi*w(*v(*r.  that  in  view  of  the  limited  facts,  xvhich  we 
have  before  us,  this  can  only  be  a  superficial  opin¬ 
ion.  If  the  writer  will  make  (Continued  on  page  305.) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

■'  In  Flanders  Fields 

In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  grow, 
Hetween  the  crosses,  row  on  row. 

That  mark  our  place;  while  in  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly 
Unheard  amid  the  guns. 

We  are  the  dead.  Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset’s  glow, 
Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  w’e  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe. 

'I’o  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 
The  torch.  Be  yours  to  hear  it  high. 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die. 

We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  blow. 
In  Flanders  fields. 

— Lieut.-Col.  John  D.  McRae.  Can.idian 
Army.  Died  in  France,  January,  1918. 
* 

Our  favorite  “Victory  bread”  is  made 
as  we  ordinarily  make  white  bread,  but 
with  two  cups  of  white  cornineal  to  six 
<-ui»s  of  wheat  flour.  It  is  sweet  and 
nutty  in  flavor,  and  keeps  moist  longer 
than  bread  made  of  wheat  alone.  As  the 
cornmeal  swells  more  than  wheat,  it 
makes  a  greater  hulk  in  rising  than  wheat 
flour  alone. 

<-• 

IIkrk  is  the  proper  weight  fur  a  healthy 
baby,  according  to  Miss  Marianna 
Wheeler,  widely  known  as  the  head  of 
the  New’  York  Babies’  Hospital : 

Tiin<* —  Pounds. 

,\t  birth  . ’.  .  . 

Three  months  . 

Six  months  . 

Nine  months  .  18 

One  year  . 

One  and  one-half  years. 

Two  years  . 

Three  years  . 

Four  years  . 

Five  years  . 

* 


grades  are  a  little  flat  in  flavor  at  this 
season.  If  you  have  any  syrup  left  from 
canned  fruit  use  this  iu  cooking  the 
apples,  either  in  baking  or  making  sauce. 
It  will  improve  the  flavor  ami  save  sugar. 
Syrup  from  canned  cherries  or  peaches 
is  esi)ecially  nice  to  use  in  this  way. 

t- 

Stk.\inkd  oatmeal  gruel,  diluted  w’ith 
hot  milk  and  nicely  flavored  with  nut¬ 
meg  and  a  little  sugar,  is  an  excellent 
beverage  for  school  children  when  they 
come  in  after  school,  tired  and  cold.  It 
is  also  excellent  for  a  nursing  mother, 
who  will  find  it  very  comforting  at  bed¬ 
time.  or  W’hen  feeling  in  need  of  extra 
nourishment  during  a  tiring  day.  A 
similar  gruel  made  of  long-boiled,  strained 
cornmeal,  spiced  and  diluted  with  hot 
milk,  makes  a  pleasant  change.  Such 
gruels  ai’e  rather  old-fashioned  now’,  but 
every  wmman  ought  to  know’  how  to  make 
them,  and  they  are  especially  needed  by 
delicate  elderly  people,  whose  needs  are 
not  always  supplied  by  the  hearty  foods 
of  the  family  table. 
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to 
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111/- 
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to 
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18 

19 

to 
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to 

22  V. 
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80 

to 

81 

to 
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to 

41 

of 
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Housewives  and  Food  Administration 

A  rumor  that  the  Government  Food 
Administration,  iu  its  efforts  to  prevent 
food  hoarding,  would  not  permit  house¬ 
wives  to  store  food  for  home  consumption 
in  excess  of  80  days’  supply,  has  caused 
much  uneasiness  iu  rural  districts.  This 
disquieting  assertion  has  not  only  been 
passed  by  the  spoken  w’ord  from  one 
woman  to  another,  but  has  also  been 
printed  by  country  papers,  w’hibh,  appar¬ 
ently.  w’ere  not  stifficiently  interested  iu 
their  readers’  welfare  to  investigate  these 
absurd  rumors.  We  sent  one  of  these 
newspaper  clippings,  received  from  Ten¬ 
nessee,  to  the  United  States  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  received  the  following 
information  in  reply :  .  ' 

Naturally,  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
the  Food  Administration  desires  to  do  is 
to  discourage  the  canning  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  home-grow’n  food.  The  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  not  the  slightest  inten¬ 
tion  of  seizing  such  .stocks  and  on  the 
contrary  w’ill  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  encourage  such  accumulation,  since  the 
Administration  feels  the  transportation 
problem  w’ill  be  greatly  relieved  by  home 
canning  and  pre.serving. 

There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Food  Administration  to  make  a  hard 
and  fast  rule  as  to  the  duration  of  time 
defined  iu  hoarding,- as  it  is  a  well-known 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  aize  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


No.  Blouse 

in  Suriiliee  Kfteet 
3(i  to  44  Imst. 

I’rice  l.'i  cents. 


No.  ChiUl’s 

Night  Gown,  g  to  8 
ye'i's. 

Price  10  cents. 


No.  ih!04.  Girl’s 
Coat,  0  to  10  years. 
Price  I.")  cents.  . 


No.  OoT".  Boy's 
Suit,  2  to  (!  ye.'irs. 
Price  10  cents. 


fact  that  rural  ctunniunities  are  in  the 
habit  of  laying  in  larger  suiiplies  than 
urban  districts.  In  a  w’ord,  every  case  of 
hoarding  must  be  considered  individiuilly 
jind  on  its  merits. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Cotton  gabardine  for  separate  sports 
skirts  is  57  cenrs  a  ytird,  iu  very  hand¬ 
some  plaids,  like  tho-se  in  the  expensive 
woolen  materials.  One  pretty  style  w’as 
faw’n  color  with  plaid  in  old  blue  ;  iinother 
a  combination  of  black  and  rose  on  white 
ground.  Black  and  w’hitc.  both  shep¬ 
herd’s  checks  !ind  plaids,  arc  very  at¬ 
tractive  in  this  gabardine. 

Kindergarten  cloth  and  galatea  at  .80 
cents  a  yard  are  excellent  for  children’s 
<  lothes,  and  also  for  a  w’oman’s  gardening 
(Ire.ss,  being  firm  and  stout  in  texture.  It 
comes  in  excellent  shades  of  solid  colors, 
and  also  stripes.  Khaki  cloth  is  85  cents 
a  yard,  but  one  may  also  obtaiu  khaki 
color  in  galatea. 

Irish  crochet  is  used  to  trim  some  of 
the  prettiest  iiew’  voile  blouses. 

Those  w’axed  ribbons  w’itli  a  shining, 
cnamel-like  finish  that  were  with  us  a 
f‘>w’  years  ago  have  returned,  and  are  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  new  millinery. 
One  attractive  hat  of  lustrous  black 
I’sere  was  trimmed  w’itli  folded  w’axed 
tibbon  held  d(nvn  on  the  brim  with  a 
cluster  of  large  gooseberries. 

Sleeveless  polo  jackets  of  wool  jersey 
!'i’e  a  new  sports  model;  they  are  cut  in  a 
(’ 'cp  V  at  the  neck,  and  slip  oii  over  the 
Imad. 

Some  new  sports  skirts  of  large  ])laid 
r  ’e  in  wrap-around  style,  some  laid  in 
t  Ids  at  the  top.  without  visible  stitching, 
and  others  pleated  like  the  Scottish  kilt. 


Dishwashing  Helps 

In  a  recent  issue  readers  are  asked  to 
tell  of  any  “magic”  methods  they  liave 
for  the  ever-present  task  of  dishwashing. 
As  far  as  I  am  concei’iied  I  know’  of  no 
magic  for  any  of  the  homely,  but  neces¬ 
sary.  tasks  that  fall  to  the"  lot  of  the 
housewife;  but  there  are  numerous  helps 
and  short  cuts  that  make  the  work  pleas¬ 
anter  and  lighter.  I  alvdiys  try  to  wash 
up  as  I  go  when  prei)aring  a  meal,  as 
this  lightens  the  final  task  considerably. 
However,  I  have  a  sink  and  running 
Witter  in  my  kitchen,  which  all  house¬ 
wives  do  not,  and  lacking  this  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  much  of  a  time-saver. 

Tlie  greatest  help  I  lutve  found  is  a 
wire  rack  in  which  to  phice  the  wiished 
iind  rinsed  dishes.  The  dishes  itre  rinsed 
iu  very  hot  water,  placed  in  this  rack, 
and  they  dry  themselves.  This  is  the 
neiirest  approach  to  “magic”  tlnit  I  have 
made.  One  particular  housekeeitcr  of  my 
actiuiiintance  objects  to  this  plan,  as 
.soinetiines  W’heu  the  dishes  are  dry  there 
will  be  a  slight  mark  on  plate  or  saucer 
where  a  drop  of  water  has  dried.  She 
says  she  does  not  like  these  “water- 
spots.”  The  estimable  lady  is  quite  wel¬ 
come  to  do  as  she  pleases,  but  as  for  me 
I  would  rather  see  a  “water-spot”  on  a 
dish  than  that  tired  look  on  the  face  of 
the  housewife.  As  long  as  the  dishes  are 
thoroughly  clean  1  am  more  anxious  to 
conserve  my  own  health  and  appearance 


Gulbransen  Entertainment  Week 


In  Your  Town  March  4  to  9 

Musical  Entertainments 

Gulbransen  Distributors  everywhere  are  planning  to 
give  a  series  of  Musical  Entertainments,  March  4  to  9, 
to  demonstrate  that  Gulbransen  Player  Pianos  are 
exceptionafty  -‘easy  to  play.” 

Pronounced  Oa1-6RAK-«en 


c ULBRANSEN 

PleL’vcir-’ Pia.no' 


You  Arc — whether  you  intend  to  buy  • 
Player-Piano  now,  later  or 
***^**’*^*'*  never  I  We  want  you  to  know 
how  good  the  Gulbransen  is! 

Write  ns  a  postal  now  for  your  Invi  fioa  eard  and  name 
and  address  of  Gulbransen  Desici  oesr  yon  who  rnll 
give  these  tree  entertainments.  No  obligation.  Write 
now  to  be  in  time. 


Nationally  Priced 


‘inits  Haase”  Model  |S25 
“SaharUa”  Msdd  iK 

CUURANSEN-DICUNSON  CO..  815  N.  Sawyar  ATa.,CUcaga 


"Coaatry  Seat”  Mi 

”TawaHsasa”M 


IsM  $47S 
laM  4M 


Hie  PILOT 


Carbide 
Lighting 
and  Cooking  Plant 


■pACH  time  you  think  of  the  improve- 
^  ments  you  intend  to  make  in  your 
home  your  first  thought  is  always  for  a 
modern  lighting 
system  that  will  fill 
the  house  and  barns 
with  light  and  cheer. 

Think  of  the  great 
advantage  of  having 
a  system  that  will  do 
your  cooking  tool 

Neighbors  of 
yours  who  have 
tried  it  areconvinced 
that  the  Carbide  is 
the  most  practical, 

dependable  and  economical  of  all  lighting 
systems.  It  gives  a  wonderful  brilliant 
light,  has  no  noisy  engine  or  batteries;  it 
will  stand  in  the  corner  of  a  cellar  or  out¬ 
house,  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 

There  are  thousands  of  PILOTS  in  use. 
Write  us  for  the  names  of  users  in  your 
locality  _ 


OXWELD  ACETYLENE 
COMPANY 

Newark,  N.J.  Chicago 
Los  Angeles  0-4 


Hear 


As 

Well 

As 

This 


Just  Let  Us  Prove  It! 

All  but  a  few  of  the  many  thousands  hard 
of  hearing  who  have  responded  to  our  adver¬ 
tising  have  at  the  time  expressed  serious 
doubt  that  they  would  ever  hear  clearly 
again— but  the  result  of  a  free  trial  of  the 
“  ACOUSTICON  ”  has  been  that  325,000 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  delighted  users. 

That  is  the  reason  we  are  so  persistent  in 
repeating  the  suggestion  that  you  just 
write  us  saying:  “I  am  hard  of  hearing  and 
will  trj^  the  ACOUSTICON.”  We  will 
immediately  ship  you  the  new 

1918  Acousticon 

FOR  TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 
NO  DEPOSIT-NO  EXPENSE 

tAfik  D|k||M/2  I  Thar*  I*  no  gooil  rea*en  why 
everyone  should  not  make  as 
'  “  ■  “  liboral  a  trial  offer  as  we  do,  so 

do  not  send  money  for  any  Inatrument  for  tha  deaf 
until  you  havo  tried  It. 

With  its  new  diminutive  ear-piece,  smaller  and 
better  than  ever,  and  ita  patented  features 
which  cannot  be  duplicated,  no  matter  what 
you  may  have  tried  in  the  past,  we  suggest 
that  yon  convince  yonrself  as  to  this  new  1918 
“ACOUSTICON”  by  asking  for  your  free  trial 
today— yoD  alone  to  decide.  Address 

General  Acoustic  Co.,  ISSOCandler  Bld|..  New  York 

Canadian  Address,  621  New  Birks  Bldg. ,  Montreal 


FREE 


IDI  Exquisite 
Wall  Paper 
Samples  - 

book  of  tbeverj  iMteet.  ...  ..  ^  a. 

up-to-date  New  York  etfles  la  papere-the  moet 
patterns  shown  In  many  years.  Don  t  select  your  ““.V* 

bare  seen  them.  Beautify  your  entire  home  and  doit  atsmaUeoet 
Our  remarkably  low  pricoa  boffin  at  8c  a  double  rolU 

flypapers  a  big  room 

This  biff  new  book  tetla  bow  you  can  do  ^e 
work  youraelf. quickly  and  easily. makinff 
the  parlor,  dininff  room,  bedrooms  and 
hall  briffhter.  cheerier,  entirely  new. 

Don't  miss  these  10  L  ori^nal  patterns  we 
want  Co  send  you/r«e.  write  postal  now 
—just  say*  **Seoa  Wall  Raper  Book." 

905  Storeo  Bldg..  N«w  York! 


FARMER,  YOU  MUST  PAY  INCOME  TAX 

Which  hits  come  to  stay.  You  will  be  under  Govern¬ 
ment  Inspection  now  on.  Be  Prepared.  My  FARM¬ 
ERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK  meets  this  demaml.  Large  Book, 
250  pages.  Good  for  20  years.  Direct  from  Pub¬ 
lisher  to  you.  I’rice,  $3,  Order  to-day.  Address 
L.  L.  SYPHEKS,  .  Ft.  Wayue,  luciiana 


Grown  by 
a  Woman 

Everybody  ia  daliff hted  with  my  New  Early  June  ABters.  ^ 
Largest,  earlimt  and  best.  Continuous  bloomen. 

1 ^  send  5  liberal  packaffcs, 

■  Vr  I  WWW  white,  pink,  lavender,  crim¬ 
son  and  purple.  No  better  seeds  grown. 

Guaranteed  to  Please 

Order  today,  send  10c  to  help  pay 
postage  and  packing  and  receive 
the  5  new  rarletles  of  asters 
and  my  bargain  Beed  Book. 

Chariotts  o.  Hainas 
■ci  30.  Minnoapolla,  Minn. 


Books  Worth  Baying 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1.00 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.60 

Clovers,  Shaw  .  1.00 

How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.60 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 60 

Greenliouse  Construction,  Taft .  1.60 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


WONDERFUL 


FAUCET 

CONTROL 


National  Fresh  Water  System 

for  Farms  and  Country  Homes 

Here  at  last  is  the  Perfect  Water  System  for  farms  and  country 
homes;  one  that  gives  you  all  the  pure  running  water  you  want, 
freth  from  the  well  by  just  turning  a  faucet  anywhere  about  the 
house,  barn  or  yard.  No  stale,  stored  water;  no  slimy  tanks  to  clean 
and  repair;  no  pump  to  freeze;  no  depending  on  wind  or  weather. 

The  NATIONAL  FRESH  WATER  STSTEM  with  two  pumps  will  supply  water, 
hard  or  soft,  hot  or  cold,  for  family,  kitchen,  laundry,  toilet,  bath 
and  barn  use.  Moderate  priced,  simple,  dependable. 

Requires  no  change  in  well  or  location  of  buildings. 

Write  for  free  catalog  R.N.  today. 

UNITED  PUMP  &  POWER  CO.,  MUwaukee, Wiseonsin 
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than  to  havfi  china  without  a  flaw  in  its 
glisten. 

,  If  the  water  is  hard,  borax  is  a  great 
help.  A  level  table.spoonfnl  to  the  gallon 
will  be  about  right.  Tint  water  is  an 
absolute  necessity  if  yon  want  clean 
dishe.s  and  want  to  “speed  up”  on  your 
task. 

If  the  family  is  small,  much  time  can 
be  saved  by  putting  the  dishes  to  soak 
after  each  meal  and  washing  them  only 
once  each  day.  Here,  too,  the  fussy 
housekeper  will  hold  up  her  hands  in 
horror.  Well,  let  her!  For  my  part  I 
am  going  to  do  my  woi'k  in  the  easiest' 
way  possible,  and  let  other  folks  be 
shocked  if  they  will.  It  has  only  been 
in  just  these  simple  way.s  that  I  have 
mentioned  that  I  have  been  able  to  lighten 
this  ever-recurring  task.  Fp‘  lo  this  time 
there  is^  no  satisfactory  dishwasher  on  the 
market  that  is  at'  all  practicable  for 
household  use/  aiid'  as  all-‘  the  inwiitors 
and' scientists  aj^'- at  ^present -engaged  on 
submarine.  .  de^fro.vftSs''~ahd  the  like,  we 
housekeepers  will baveV.to  'depend  for 
some  time  yet  on  oiir  own'  wits  for  the 
lightening"of  this  task.’  . 

MRS.  CIIARI.ES  .JOUNSTOX. 


Farm  Women  and  Food  Conservation 

There  are  some  f>f  us  who  are  not  at 
all  dismayed  by  the  food  conservation 


the  deep  snows  have  made  it  very  hard, 
and,  if  in  desperation  the  men  leave  the 
woods  and  go  to  the  coal  yards,  they  re¬ 
ceive  poor  comfort.  Farmers  must  burn 
wood, 'they  say.  AVe  have  no  wood,  save 
shade  trees,  on  our  farm.  Why  should 
our  friends  in  town  be  more  entitled  than 
we  to  have  furnace  and  coal,  if  we  can 
pay  our  bills?  But  one  dealer  told  a 
neighbor,  “You  farmers  want  everything 
town  folks  have.  You  even  fuss  if  you 
can’t  get  sugar.  Where  are  the  old  farm¬ 
ers  w'ho  used  molasses  in  their  coffee?” 
You  may  say,  “Oh,  but  that  man  was 
ignorant.”  The  editor  of  a  daily  paper 
is  not  supposed  to  be  ignorant,  yet  the  en¬ 
closed  clipping  is  mild  compared  with 
some  we  read.  They  know  as  little  of 
farm  conditions  as  we  do  of  newspaper 
compiling,  yet  they  publicly  denounce  us. 

L.  s. . 

B.  N.-Y. — The  above  correspondent 
li\-es  iira  famous  farming  section  of  Dela¬ 
ware.  The  enclosed '  clip'pihg,  printed 
below',  seems  a  deliberate  insult  to  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  community.  Here  is  another 
editor  who  needs  educating:  ‘ 

AS  TO  THE  COST  OF  EGGS. 

Erery  Evening  know'S  of  a  man  who 
is  selling  eggs  at  oO  cents  a  dozen  and 
refuses  to  ‘take  more.  •^He  buys  his  feed, 
too,  as  he  keeps  his  chickens  at  his  place 
of  work,  and  he  says  he  can  sell  the  eggs 
for  that  price  and  make  a  fair  profit. 

-  .P-A  .  3  •  <(  ^  -  I 


An  attractive  centerpiece  is  the  Holland  Puich  design  Xo.  COS.  The  enihroider.v  is  done  witli 
outline  stitch,  in  red,  blue,  brown,  yellow  and  green,  tlie  several  colors  being  applied  as 
indicated  by  the  tinting.  The  edge  Bhould  he  finished  with  a  narrow  fancy  loop-end  fringe. 
The  design  is  tinted  on  brown  art  .linen,  size  30  inches  and  with  mercerized  flos.s  to  complete 
embroidery,  costs  75  cents;  fringe,  50  cents  extra.  >  ,• 


.f' 

rulings.  Indeed  we  feel  quite  “set-up” 
that-  (lovernmejit  approval  is  stamped 
upon  little,  methods  of  economy  that  w’ere 
drilled  into  us  by  our  mothers  and  grand¬ 
mothers.',  ^  My.  mother  never  saw  inside 
off  a  laboratory,  but  I  feel  sure  thiit  if 
she  Avere  living  she  could  do  herself  credit 
in  one  of  the  pt*pular  lectures  on  fat¬ 
saving,  or  soap-making,  or  in  the  use  of 
wheat-flour  substitutes.  She  always 
saved  all  the  sausage  and  meat  “uri  t- 
pings,”  the  fat  from  a  “too-fat”  hen,  a.  ■ 
knew'  exactly  in  which  food  the  flavor 
of  each  would  combine  most  acceptably. 
Such  mothers  are  enthusia.stic  over  the 
opportunities  in  thi.s  food  situation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  find  that  the 
<-ountry  people  whom  I  know  ax‘e  re¬ 
sponding  very  well,  in  some  cases  making 
distinco  sacrifices.  One  man  stopped 
sweetening  his  coffee.  His  wife  had  a 
little  sugar  in  the  house  when  the  short¬ 
age  in  sugar  became  evident,  so  she 
stopped  buying  it  altogether.  ,  This  same 
couple  took  down  their  coal  stove  while 
they  could  still  buy  coal,  bought  wood 
and  a  wood  stove.  Another  man,  a  heavy 
meat-eater,  long  ago  gave  up  one.  of  his 
meat  meals  a  day,  altlnuigh  he  butchered 
and  had  his  own  meat  at  hand.  In 
neither  of  these  instances  was  tlie  idea 
to  save  money,  but  to  save  food. 

great  many  farmers  around  here,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  scarcity  of  labor,  were  not 
as  provident  as  usual  in  the  matter  of 
fuel  supply,  but  worked  at  their  farm 
work  till  late,  trusting  to  getting  fuel  as 
they  needed  it.  The  severe  weather  and 


And  yet  our  market  people,  most  of 
whom  raise  their  chicken  feed,  claim  they 
cannot  aff.qrd  to  sell  eggs  for  less  than  75 
cents  a  dozen. , 

AV^e  notice  an  increasing  number  of 
aijtomobiles  backed  up  to  the  curb,  to 
tak’e  the  ‘place!of  the  old-fashioned  market 
W'ttgoh^-'df spite  '  their  pleas  ,  for  poverty. 
Which  ipay  mean  that  there  are  still  a 
lot  ^off  pCb|)le  in  this,  community^  who  have 
morc'^\ii,6m.“y  ffhan  I  rains. 

Whole  V\"v,e4t  Crurripets  ‘ 

The  following  ic-ci.'c  for  whole  xvheat 
^•rnmpets  is  given  by  f’he  New  York 
Tribune :  Scald  one  pint  of  milk  and  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  oleo  and  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  each  of  salt  and  sugar.  When 
it  has  become  liikew'arm,  add  half  a  cake 
of  compressed'  yeast  dissolved  in  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  tepid  W'ater.  Stir  in  about 
one  and  a  quarter  cupfuls  of  whole  wheat 
flour  and  one  cupful  of  wheat  flour,  or 
enough  of  the  blended  flours  to  make  a 
good  drop  batter,  then  cover  well  and  set 
to  rise  over*  night.  In  the  morning  stir 
it  down,  beat  vigorously  and  poxir  into  hot 
gi-eased  mxxffin  rings  <that  have  been  set  on 
a  hot  greased  gxuddle.  Fill  the  rings  half 
full  of  the  battex’.  It  will  rise  to  the  top 
and  bake  slowly.  Cool  and  toast  on  both 
sides,  then  spread  with  bixttei*.  Serve 
very  hot. 

“There  is  ever  a  certain  languor  attend¬ 
ing  the  fullness  of  prosperity.  When  the 
heax-t  has  no  more  to  wish  it  yawms 
over  its  possessions  axxd  the  energy  ,  of  the 

soul  goes  out  like  a  fire  that  has  no  more 
to  devour.” — Y^oung. 


Guesswork 

Thrifty  farming  is  impos¬ 
sible  if  you  guess  at  thecrops, 
guess  at  the  machine  to  use, 
guess  at  the  weight  of  a  load 
of  grain  —  or  guess  at  the 
time.  The  wi.se  farmer  must 
knvw.  One  exact  timepiece 
enables  you  to  know  the 
exact  time  — 


“  The  Watch  of  Railroad  Accuracy 

A  safe  watch  in  the  cab 
of  a  limited  train.  A  safe 
watch  on  the  farm.  The  jar 
and  jolt  of  heavy  modern 
tractors,  reaper.s,  mowers, 
and  other  machinery  require 
asruggedandunerringa  time¬ 
piece  as  the  locomotive. 

Write  Today 
for  **  The  Timekeeper  ** 

Hamilton  prices:  complete  cased 
watches  at  $27.50  to  $150.  Hamilton 
movements  to  fit  your  present  watch 
case,  $14  ($15.25  in  Canada)  and  up. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 
Dept.  69  Lancuter,  Penntylvania 


Get  Wholesale 
,Sto¥ePricM^e<io^X? 


The  price  is 
only  difference 
tween  Kalamazoos 
me  best  stoves  and  ran 
made.  Send  for  oar  new  catalog 
learn  what  you  can  save.  SMnei 
beautiful  mission  desi 
Cash  or  easy  payme 
*  80  days’  triiU.  Q 
shipment, we  pay  frel 
I  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  ] 
KALAMAZOC 
STOVE  COM  PA 
Manufacturers 
1  KALAMAZOO  MICHK 


Write  fer 
Stove  Catalosue 


AKaleima70Q 
Direct  to  You 


POWER  WASHER 


WOMANS  \ 
FRIEND 


A  REAL 

POWER  WASHER 

Round  rubber  rulie  the  clothes,  turns  them  over 
and  over  and  forces  the  hot,  soaiiy  water  through 
them.  Washes  tub  full  perfectly  clean  In  6  minutes. 
No  wringers  to  shift.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Special  Tow  price  to  Introduce.  Catalogue  Free. 

BLUFFTON  MFC  Co.  B0XF87BLUFFT0N.  OHIO. 


Rheumatism 

^  Get  rid  of 
the  rheumatic 
pains  that  cause  dis¬ 
tressful  days  and  sleep¬ 
less  nights.  Apply 

ANDOLIN 

The  Penetrative  Anodyne  Cream 

Pain  ceases  inunediately  after  appli¬ 
cation.  More  rapid  in  action  and 
more  powerful  in  effect  than  any 
nmment.  _  Does  not  blister.  Send 
60  cents  in  stamps  for  a  large 
tube. 

Edward  LaMere,  Inc. 

400  West  23rdStreet 
NewYoric 
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ourGhanee 

SA'VE  MOMEV  /MMD 

iMjovYanDyk 

Tfedo^GDITEE- 

Money  back  if  you  are  not  delighted  with  the  quality. 
Parcel  Post  free  within  300  niilee.  Send  for  Price  List 

i(  5 


List 

WRITE  NOW  V  1  ***•  Tea,  1  lb.  Best 

for  one  of  these Coffee,  and  1  lb.  Best  Cocoa 

$1.00  OFFERS  {  5  lbs.  Best  Mara  Coffee, 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 

51  Barclay  St.,  ~  431  Market  SI., 


N.w  York,  N.  Y. 


or 

—  PlK.burgh,  Pa. 


fWERTHAN 

w 

If  Li r\  1 1  if\i  1 

PAYS 

HIGHEST 

PRICES 

row 

EMPTY 

BAGS 

CASH  FOR 
EMPTY  BAGS 

We  pay  highest  prices  and 
also  freight  charges.  Be  sure 
to  get  our  prices  before  dis¬ 
posing  of  your  bags.  They’re 
worth  money  to  yon  and  we’ll 
pay  you  best  cash  price  for  than 
as  soon  as  received  and  assorted, 
t  Write  us  at  once  stating  bow 

1  WERTHAN  BAG  COMPANY  I 

1  66  Dock  Street  St.  Louie,  Mo.  | 

GRIMM’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 

What  the  GRIMM  EVAPORATOR  has  done  for  others — 
it  will  do  for  you — fast  and  shallow  boiling  and  thesiphon, 
which  clarities  the  liquid,  produces  QUALITY.  We  will 

J  .  a  .  .  ...  ^  . 


G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


.  _je supply _ 

hausted*— the  demand 
Ih  Increasing  rapidly. 
Our  COMft.EfELY 
EQUIPPED  EVAP¬ 
ORATOR  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  quality 
of  MAPLE  SYRUP. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Ask  for  catalog 
**  B  **  and  state 
number  of  trees 
you  tap. 

Rutland,  Vt 


EWhen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.~Y.  and  you’U  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  **square  deal.**  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Heart  of 
The  Milking  Machine 


pulsator  is  the 
heart  of  any  milk» 
ing  machine.  It  con¬ 
trols  and  regulates  the 

action  of  the  teat  cups  on  the 
cow’s  teats. 

A  man  with  a  weak  heart  would 
not  be  accepted  for  military  service. 
You  should  not  accept  any  milking 
machine  with  a  weak  heart.  The 
Perfection  has  the  heart  of  an 
athlete.  His  heart  beats  are  strong 
and  steady.  He  can  stand  lots  of  work 
and  thrives  on  it.  The  Perfection  puls¬ 
ator  is  simply  a  piston  w'orking  back  and 
forth  in  a  brass  cylinder,  no  cog  wheels, 
weights,  levers  or  "clock  work.  ”  It  does 
not  easily  get  out  of  order,  and  with 
ordinary  care  it  should  outlive  any 
other  piece,  of  machinery  on  the  farm. 
The  Perfection  milks  as  the  calf  does, 
with  a  gentle  suction,  a  downward 
squeeze,  followed  by  a  period  of  com¬ 
plete  release.  The  pulsator  can  be  in¬ 
stantly  adjusted  to  suit  either  a  hard  or 
easy  milking  cow.  This  point  is  a  very 


important  one.  Not  all  cows  milk  alike 
and  the  Perfection  recognizes  this  fact. 

The  action  of  the  Perfection  on  the 
cow’s  teats,  which  is  nature’s  way,  and 
the  possibility  of  adjusting  the  machine 
to  suit  different  cows  are  two  of  the  many 
points  in  which  the  Perfection  excels  all 
other  milking  machines. 

Newman  Bros.,  Elk  Grove,  Cal.,  write: 

"As  you  know  we  produce  certified  milk  and 
would  not  be  allowed  to  use  any  machine  that  would 
injure  a  cow's  teats  or  udder  or  adversely  effect  the 
bacteria  count.  We  have  milked  entirely  by  ma¬ 
chine  for  about  two  years  with  perfect  satisfaction 
to  all  concerned,  including  the  cows.  One  man  with 
ordinary  intelligence  is  doing  with  the  machine  what 
it  required  three  men  to  do  in  the  old  way.  We 
would  convict- ourselves  of  being  either  philanthro- 
pcists  or  fools  were  we  to  go  back  to  to  the  old  way. 
"We  are  familiar  with  most  makes  of  milking  ma¬ 
chines  and  have  tried  out  several  of  them.  The 
Perfection  is  superior  in  several  respects.  First:  Both 
suction  and  squeeze  can  be  changed  instantly  and  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  individual  cow.  This  Is  a  mighty  good 
thing,  as  any  milker  ought  to  know.  Second:  The 
Perfection  will  milk  more  cows  in  a  given  length  of 
time.  Third:  The  Perfection  pulsator  is  more  simple; 
has  fewer  wearing  parts  and  is  easier  to'  adjust. 
Fourth:  The  teat  cup  rubbers  last  much  longer  than 
on  one  other  machine  which  we  tried.  1  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  the  dairyman,  who  modern  in  every  respect, 
will  go  on  milking  by  band  when  he-  coiild  cot 
expenses  and  make  dairying  more  attractive,  to  say 
nothing  of  sanitation,  by  using  a  Perfection  Milking 
Machine.  When  we  need  more  milking  machines, 
the  order  is  yours.  ” 

Write  for  free  fllusiraled  catalog.  It  cooiains 
valuable  information. 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

2113  East  Hennepin  Ave.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


MAKE  PAY 

L“t  us  perfect  your  send  Savktt  Sebtici;  roneoRATins- 
ciiveiition  and  got  FOR  S9  liBOAi'WAY 

YOU  a  patent.  CIRCULAR  nkWyobk  cjtv 


The  Farm  Brokers’  AssociaHon,  Inc.  ers^flr ‘good 

farms  and  otlier  country  real  estate  everywhere  in  New 
York  State.  Personally  in.spected  properties.  Careful 
descriptions,  liiglit  prices.  CENTRAL  OFFICE  AT 
ONEIDA,  N.  Y..  other  offices  throughout  the  State. 


'  1 ,  -I'  ll 


Lily  Primrose 

Take  Your  Time 

'^JEVER  buy  a  cream  separator  in  a  hurry. 

Your  reason  for  buying  is  not  so  much 
to  get  a  cream  separator,  as  to  get  all  the  cream  from 
your  milk,  all  the  time.  It  takes  time  to  pick  that 
kind  of  a  machine  out  of  the  many  on  the  market. 

Send  to  reputable  firms  for  catalogues,  and  study  them 
carefullj\  See  which  machine  requires  the  fewest  and  simplest 
adjustments;  which  has  the  best  oiling  system;  which  is  most 
sanitary  and  most  easily  cleaned;  which  is  so  well  made  that 
it  will  undoubtedly  do  good  work  for  a  long  time.*  Go  into 
details,  and  pick  the  best  two  or  three  of  the  lot. 

Then  ask  for  skimming  demonstrations  to  determine  how 
little  cream  is  left  in  the  skim  milk.  This  is  important,  be¬ 
cause  the  wrong  machine  can  waste  more  cream  than  it  is  worth, 
while  the  right  one  will  put  money  in  your  pocket  every  time 
you  use  it. 

When  j’-ou  are  through  you  will  find  that  you  have  bought 
a  Uly  or  a  Primrose  Cream  Separator  because  the  Lily  and 
Primrose  will  prove  to  be  first  on  all  these  counts.  We  will 
send  catalogues  on  request,  leaving  the  final  decision  to  your 
judgment. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  •/  USA 


Cliampioo 


Oeering 


McCormick 


Milwaukee 


Osborne 
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A  Choice  Southdown 

The  picture  .show.s  ii  prize-winning: 
SontlKlown  owned  by  Je.^.se  C.  Andrew,  of 
Indiana.  This  yearling  wether  was  picked 
>>nt  iis  grand  champion  at  the  last  inter¬ 
national  show.  The  Southdowns  were 
iieavy  winners  in  the  lamb,  wether  and 
dressed  carc.ass  classes. 


Dogs  Versus  Sheep 

I’re.sident  Wilson  has  asked  farmers  to 
raise  im>re  sheep.  Had  the  President 
given  this  matter  careful  study  while 
(loveinor  of  New  .Tersey,  or  itrevions 
thereto,  he  would  have  advocateil  .some 
remedial  legislation  before  making  this 
request.  The  fact  is,  previous  to  40 
years  ago.  thei-e  was  hardly  a  farm  in 
the  hilly  .sections  of  New  .Tersey  that  did 
not  have  its  flock  of  slieep.  In  Morris, 
.Sussex  and  Warren  counties,  with  which 
I  am  ino.st  familiar,  nearly  every  farm 
had  its  flock.  'Poday  yon  may  ride  linn- 


This  flock  wa.s  never  again  profitable. 
The  ewes  gave  birth  to  dead  Iambs,  and 
never  thrived.  As  other  flocks  were  at¬ 
tacked  from  time  to  time,  the  farmers 
one  by  one  gave  up  an  otherwise  profit¬ 
able  industry. 

Today  there  are  more  than  100,000 
acres  of  brush  land  and  hillsides  in  New 
•Jersey  admirably  adapted  to  sheep-graz¬ 
ing.  and  every  one  of  these  acres  should 
be  feeding  at  least  one  sheep.  Could  the 
dogs  in  New  Jersey  be  annihilated  or  ab- 
.solutely  controlled  we  would  have  100,000 
sheep  contentedly  ‘‘feeding  on  a  thousand 
hills.”  and  worth  .$1,500,000,  where  now 
there  are  none  owing  to  dogs.  The  yearly 
income  from  these  sheep  would  he — the 
first  year — approximately  as  follows: 
One  hundred  thousand  fleeces,  average 
weigiit  8  lbs.,  worth  about  $1  per  lb.,  or 
$800,000.  Increase  in  Ijimbs  under  most 
favorable  circumstances  loO.OfKl.  Avorth 
$2,250,000.  w  hen  ready  for  market  or  old 
enough  t<>  breed.  By  keeiiing  the  fem.tles 


A  Prize-Winning  Indiana  Southdown 


dieds  of  miles  and  not  see  a  sheep.  Why*/ 
The  raising  of  .sheep  paid,  and  the  farmers 
did  nut  abandon  this  imimrtant  hriineli  of 
farming  voluntarily.  WhaCs  the  answer */ 
Dogs!  Dogs;  thousands  of  worthless  dogs 
roaming  through  the  country  everywhere. 
Some  homeless,  some  half  .starved,  jrll 
ready  to  pounce  upon  everything  that 
lives.  The  .\ationaI  (Jovernment  ha.-*  de¬ 
termined  that  it  costs  $.*>4  per  year  to  feed 
a  dog.  A'et.  in  my  opinion,  all  the  dogs 
in  any  county  do  not  earn  their  owners 
$.34  in  any  year,  .‘still  they  are  permitted 
to  live,  and  sheei>  cannot  he  profitably 
raised. 

Now.  I  am  a  friend  of  the  dog,  esjie- 
cially  wlien  he  is  securely  tied  in  his 
owner’s  backyard.  A  dog  has  no  right 
to  he.  in  any  other  place.  W-hen  he  i.s 
off  his  owner’s  premises  he  becomes  a  nui¬ 
sance.  Dogs  do  not  confine  their  ravages 
to  slieep,  hut  also  attack  calves,  poultry, 
etc.,  beside  killing  much  young  game, 
and  destroying  many  nests  and  eggs  of 
game  birds.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  a 
stray  dog  broke  through  the  wire  netting 
into  my  jioiiltry  yard  at  night  and  killed 
some  IJhode  Island  Reds  worth  .$10  be¬ 
fore  I  could  got  there  with  my  gun. 

Well  do  1  remember  the  ghastly  rav¬ 
ages  (Vunmitted  upon  my  father’s  sheeji. 
and  ujiou  tho.se  of  our  ueighhors,  before 
they  wei'o  compelled  to  ahandoii  sheeji- 
raisiiig.  Tlie  dogs  usually'  made  their  at¬ 
tacks  at  night,  and  always  two  or  more 
in  company.  The  last  time  my  father 
was  called  as  one  of  the  aiipraisers  to 
estimate  the  damage  done  to  a  neighbor's 
flock  I  accompanied  him.  being  .iust  a 
had.  Four  sheep  we  found  dead  Avith 
their  throats  torn  through  the  jugular 
vein,  two  also  having  one  hind  leg  en¬ 
tirely  bitten  througli.  l*''ive  others  Avere 
badly  torn  in  throat  and  legs,  hut  still 
lived,  although  they  had  to  he  killed. 


for  breeding  [uii'poses.  after  the  second 
year  the  annual  income  would  he  at  least 
$.5.(MUI.<KMh  Thus  every  jier-sou  Avouhl 
have  cheai»er  mutton  and  lamb,  and 
cheaper  AVoolen  clothes,  noiv  so  much 
ueede<i.  These  millions  of  loss  our  peoide 
now  sustain  owing  to  KHl.tKK)  worthless 
dogs  (more'or  h*ss  ),  w  hich  giA’e  no  profit, 
and  cost  to  feed  $o.4(K).0<K>.  This  sum, 
or  the  food  the  dogs  consume,  would  feed 
l.OOO.tKTO  hens,  which  would  lay  10,000,- 
000  dozen  eggs,  which  at  the  average 
yearly  price  of  40  cents  would  be  $4,000,- 
000  profit  where  there  is  now  loss. 

We  are  told  there  are  2.5,(KKl,0(tO  dogs 
in  the  United  States.  If  each  dog  costs, 
just  to  feed,  .$54  annually,  Ave  find  that 
$850.0tM).0(K)  is  fed  to  dogs  every  year. 
We  are  told  there  are  ;ibout  (>5,(HK),(KK) 
sheej)  in  the  United  States,  and  there 
should  and  Avould  he  2(K>,<X)0,0(K)  were  it 
not  for  dogs;  .so  that  dogs  are^  directly 
r(*spousible  for  this  difference,  which  is 
loss.  1.‘>5,000,(MK)  sheep,  which  at  $15 
each  means  $’2.02.5.000,00<h  Were  we  to 
carry  this  further  and  estimate  the  wool 
value  and  increase  in  lamb  v.aliie  the 
figures  become  staggering.  Noav,  are 
dogs  worth  the  jirice’f  Are  Ave  a  sane 
people  to  |»ermit  this  thing  to  (smtiuue’f 
Let  us  stoj)  this  iinjiardouable  Avaste. 
Who  will  helji’f  -ias.  o.  coorek. 

Morris  Uo..  N.  .1. 

A  Dairyman’s  Accident 

On  page  IS,  the  writer.  J.  G.  M.,  says: 
‘T  don’t  see  hoAV  this  thing  could  have 
AA-ell  been  avoided."  If  the  man  who  was 
handling  the  hull  had  had  a  good  tough 
sAvitch  lu  Ills  hand,  and  SAV'itched  that  bull 
ill  the  face,  the  bull  would  have  turned 
from  him.  There  is  nothing  that  Avill 
better  turn  a  bull  than  a  tingling  SAvitch. 

Derby,  Ct.  u.  w.  b. 
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HORSES 


Shetland 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  Couiitj'  in  U.  S. 
AS  I  AM  GIVING  UP  Horse  Hreeding  will  offer 

8AUE  One  Imported  Percheron  Stallion  oid?we^|h” 

1,800  lbs.  One  registered  Percheron  Mare,  in  foal;  seven 
years  old ;  weight,  1,600  lbs.  Also  some  grade  Percheron 
colts  from  oneto  five  years  old.  All  black  with  stars  in  face 
Rightin  every  way.  Address,  D.J.  PHILLIPS.  East  Greenbuth,  N  T 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  10c 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
THE  SHADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton.  0. 

For  Sale-2  Reg.  Percheron  Mares 

Also  young  stallion.  E.  R.  McCONNELL,  Wellington,  Ohio 

CLYDESDALE  STALLIONS 

Young  horses  ready  for  service.  Fine  individuals. 
Prices  reasonable.  MONTROSE  FARM,  Orange,  Virginia 


Black:  vreight,  1,000:  11  years  old:  Registry  No. 
5919;  very  kind.  Quick  server.  Mnle  colts  to  show. 
.State  fair  premiums.  E.  L.  I,ain,Well8burg,N.Y. 

SPIHISN  JICK  for  Sals  »f.S; 

David  S.  Townsend,  K.F.D.  Kirkvllle,  N.Y. 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

from  choice  registered  stock,  the 
handsome  and  intelligent  kind,  at 
farmer’s  prices.  Males,  spayed 
females  and  open  females  for 
breeding.  Circular  free. 
Clovernook  Farm,  Chambersburg, Pa. 


lirRHnlfiSiiirinnff  years  old.  Fine  watch  dog  and 
AlicUa  16  OIUD  UOg  companion  for  children.  Also  fine 

bitch  about  2  years  old.  Absolntoly  fine,  fearless 
hunter  and  a  fine,  fiery  wateh-dog.  Used  to  children 
an<l  exceptionally  intelligent.  Pedigreed.  Che.ap. 
EDW.  ELIASON,  -  North  Haven,  Conn. 

Airedales  and  Collies  i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Barge  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  Watson,  box  1745,  Oaklamt,  Iowa 


GUERNSEYS 


feuernseys 


l^uality  Guernsey  Products 

The  hlf^hest  Natural  Golden  Yellow  color,  dellelons  Indl* 
vldual  flavor,  and  high  content  of  butter  fat^comblne  to 
make  Guernsey  milk  in  greatest  demand 
by  discriminating  consumers. 


Write  for  In¬ 
formation  rela¬ 
tive  toGuernseys 

to 

American 
Guernsey  Cattle 
Club 

Box  R 

'  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


High 

Grade 


lirodiilH  PiinniAt  ^  bred,  well  grown,  strong,  vig- 
AireqaiBrUppieS  active,  healthy  young  dogs 

backed  by  champion  stock.  The  kind  thatwill  please 
you.  (  Prices  reasonable.  F.  W.  Fain*.  Medina,  N.Y. 

llrodflloPiino  Thoroughbred;  large  stock;  Three 
,Nlf6Ual6  rups  jfonths  old.  Males.  $10;  Female,  $8. 
Prompt  shipment.  F.  A.  FeOwMaff,  Asbnry,  N.  J. 

liredaleSpayedBifch  gSi?E?J.*'ii'i!!‘“'i.,nS 


Failing  Poultry  FArm,  La  Fargevllle,  N.Y. 


p||pc—Cboice,Pnr^.bred  Airedales.  Males,$)2; 
'  “  females,  $8.  Also  Collie  females  from  grand 

working  stock,  $8.  Wm.  W.  Katch,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys  | 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  )?.  breednig  with  size  and  constitution.  | 

C.  H.  HECHLER;  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


Reg.Guernsey  Bull  Calves  Ipzv  VrLv, 

- 2 - i - $50  and  upward. 

Send  for  particulars.  ADDISON  N.  KRIEBEL.  R  D.  t,  Nsrriilown,  Fa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FHntstone 

Farm 

Breeders  of — 

Milking  Short>horn  Cattle 
Belgian  Draft  Horses 
Berkshire  Swine 
Rhode  Island  Red  Poultry 

Our  winnings  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  speak  for  the  type  of  our 
animals  — 

Our  official  production  Records  are 
equally  superior— 

The  great  size  of  our  herds  offers  un¬ 
usual  opportunities  for  selection — 

We  would  like  to  send  you  our  cat¬ 
alogues  and  production  records — 

Dalton 

Massachusetts 


For  Sale-28  Breeding  Ewes  and  1  Ram 

Vouiig  and  of  good  quality.  Selling  for  want  of 
Room.  Address  CHAS.  JOHNSON. East  Northpert.L.  I..N.Y. 

TAD  C.ilTr  CHOICELY  BRED  POLLED 

rUK  DMJu  ANGUS  BULLS 

of  the  GREAT  BLACKBIRD  FAMILY 
—none  better.  One  bull  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  service.  Two  others  10  months 
old.  One  8  months  old.  Price  very 
reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Coll  or  write  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  DEPT., 
DELAWARE  COLLEGE.  NEWARK.  DEL 

AharflaAll  beef  breed  for  profit.  Reduce  cost 
HUeillOOn  for  labor  and  equipment.  Easy  feeders. 
Ahwiio  Circular  free  wfth  pictures  and  particu- 
lars.  r.  TV.  ECKARUT,31  Nassau  SI..NewTork 


For  Sale-Reg.  G uernsey  Bulls  j°e^ 

tie  blood.  HAYES  G.  TAYLOK,  P.  O.  Embreeviple,  I^a. 


withA.R.back- 

_  ,  '"k-  Write  for 

pc<ligree  and  price.  J.  I.  HKKETKJI,  Gctttsbobg,  Pa, 

NewYork  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn,  “ock’fo*  8*17 

Send  for  liit.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN.  Sec..  Glens  Falls,  N.v! 


SWINE 


Reg.  CH  ESTER  WH ITES 

Brfd  Gilts  and  Pigs  fob  salr. 
Kidgely  Manor  Farm.  Stone  Bidge,  M.  Y. 


Reg.  Large  Berkshiret  “of  "KipS  oS'^S” 

at.  Terms  reasonable.  Berkshire  booklet  free. 


Taking  orders  for  early  summer  pigs. 
DAVID  WIANT,  Hantington  Mills, 


Pa. 


Boirls-slxliros 

cn  Uaai]  of  Sept.,  Oct.  and  Nov.  pigs.  Best  we  ever 
iiuiioau  raised.  Unrelated  pairs  and  trios.  Spring 
pigs  ready  for  delivery  March  let.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Entire  satisfaction.  If  interested,  write. 
H.  GRIMSHAW,  .  North  East,  Fa. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

I  am  booking  orders  for  bred  Gilts  and  Sows  to  far¬ 
row  in  March,  1918.  Showed  9  Springbank  April 
farrowed  pigs  in  nnder  6  months  class  at  Spring- 
field,  Oct.  17th,  and  was  in  the  money  C  times. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  .  Marbledale,  Conn. 

-  ®  ®  Berldlires 


Typei 


Albamont  Farms 

Campton  and  Thornton,  N.  H. 

GUERNSEYS 

W  e  offer  seven  choice  heifer.s,  also  two  bulls.  One  ready 
for  service  is  a  double  great  grandson  of  Imp.  King  of 
the  May.  Herd  under  U.  S.  Govt,  supei-vision  for  Tuber¬ 
culosis.  Write  for  full  pedigrees,  law  prices,  etc. 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  Owner,  TO  High  St,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


|lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllIlllllllllll9IIIIEil!nil||||||||||||||||||||||||IIIIIIIB 

I  Jerseys  Win  Economy  Test  | 

In  a  recent  test  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  157  Jerseys  and  131  mem¬ 
bers  of  another  dairy  breed  were  en-' 
tered.  The  Jerseys  required  only 
75.3  per  cent  as  much  digestible 

nutrients  per  lb.  of  fat  produced  as  did 
the  other  breed.  Further,  they  produced 
1.2  per  cent  more  milk,  25.6  per  cent  more 
solids  and  59.3  per  cent  more  fat  per 
1000  lbs.  live  weight.  Jerseys  produce 
the  largest  net  profits  from  every  pound  of  feed.  Build  a  jer 

sey  herd.  Write  to  breeders  for  prices.  _ 

;Z  Send  today  for  free  book,  “The  Jersey  Goto  in  America."  ^ 

=  The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  330 West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City  S 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 


FIVE  TWO-YEAR-OLD 

Guernsey  Heifers 

due  to  freshen  this  spring,  $90  each.  Also 
,  Ten  yearling  Guernsey  Heiferi,  price  $60. 

All  Sired  by  registered  bull  and  out  of  well  bred 
Guernsey  dams  that  have  averaged  over  7,000 
lbs.  milk  per  year.  Herd  tuberculio  tested. 

G.  G.  BURUNGAME 

The  FARMERS'  BUREAU.  Inc..  150  Nassau  St,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Registered  Guemsey  Cows  ! 

with  A.  R.  records  for  sale;  also  heifers  from  A.  R.  |  _ 

cows,  to  freshen  in  spring.  Write  for  prices  or  come  (  — 

and  inspect.  MOORE  VILLA  GUERNSEY  FARM,  Unadilla.  N.Y.  = 


Three  sons  of  The 
Imported  Jap 75265 
(sire  of  33  tested 
cows),  out  of  im 
ported  Registerof 
Merit  dams.  Rec-.<s 
ommended  as 
herd-headers. 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Collie  and  Fox  Terrier  Puppies  bag'll 

pleased.  Large  catalog  free.  IDWIN  «.  SOUDER,  TiHonl.  Pi. 

Collie  Pups  Reg.  Guernsey  Cows  and  Bulls  M.E  I 

WALKKK  FOXHOUNDS.  FIELD,  Somers.  Conn. 


Must  sell  20  head  to  make  room.  Priced  for  quick 
tale.  Exceptional  bree<iing  and  free  from  disease. 
Address  OTTO  POST,  FNSENOKF,  N.  Y. 


We  are  offering  a  few  Jersey  Cows 
Bred  Heifers,  Yearling  Heifers 

H  eifer  and 
Bull  Calves 

Also  fiill  line  of 
Chester  White  Pigs, 
10  wks.  to  6  mos. 
old.  Send  stam)> 
for  Circulars. 

“  EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,Boi  66,  West  Chester,  Psana. 


Dingleton  Farm 


NEWTOWN  SQUARE.  PA. 
Fifteea  Miles  from  Philadelphia 

Food  Administr:itor  Doc¬ 
tor  McCarthy  says;  '‘We  in 
America  have  no  reallza- 
Ntion  of  how  hard  the  world 
is  up  againstit  for  fats.  The 
big  job  of  the  American 
;  live  stock  farmer  is  furnishing  fats.  ***■". 
I  Butter  fat  is  the  most  nourishing  of  all  fats. 

I  Let  us  sell  you  a  high  butter  fat  bull,  and 
:  watchthecream  linedeepen  on yourm ilk  bottles. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


HOLSTEINS 


] 


EAST  RIVER  GRADE 

HOLSTEINS  arc  Producers 

They  are  the  best  type  of  dairy  cows  that  can  be 
found  in  this  groat  daiiw  section.  Every  cow 
in  our  herd  FOR  SALE.  Take  your  choice. 
60  Cows,  just  fresh.  They  are  milk  producers. 
Let  us  prove  it  to  you.  40  Springers.  You 
will  not  find  any  better.  lO  Keg.  Dulls,  all 
ages.  16  Extra  Fancy  Reg.  Cows.  Wire 
us  the  day  you  would  like  to  look  them  over. 
WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Phone  14-F-S  or  43-F-2  McCraw 


SPOT  FARM 

%  HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  cither  sex  fl5  to  S20 
each,  express  prepaid  in  lots  of  5. 

45  High  Grade  2-year  old*  dote  SPRINGERS, 

S65  to  S80  each.  40  yearlings  not  bred. 

30  REGISTERED  HEIFERS,  ready  to  breed 
$125  each. 

28  REGISTERED  BULLS,  registered  and  high 
grade  cows  at  Farmers  prices. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


$60 


BUYS  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN  BULL 

■with  all  jiapers  and  express  prepaid  to  your 
station.  Nicely  marked,  straight,  growth y, 
deep  bodied.  World’s  record  ancestry  on 
both  sides.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Home 
of  the  granddam  of  the  champion  four-year 
cow  of  the  world.  Write  today. 

DIVIDING  RIDGE  FARM  Jerdanville,  N.  Y. 


Angus 


FOR  SALE 


Milking  Shorthorn  Bulls 

Descendants  of  Glenside  herd.  Good  milking  dams. 
Ages  two  to  six  mouths. 

R.  S.  Beadle,  -  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  and  Jersey  I 


Cows,  Heifers. ' 
Calves  FOR  SALE  | 

Tuberculin  Tested.  No  Tuberculosis  in  Herd  for  Four  , 
Years.  Oheeterbrook  Farm,  Peeksbill,  N.  Y. 


Fnr  WQ  Grade  HOLSTEINS 

roroaie-v^vi  w  a  jerseys,  ayrshires 

40  head  always  on  hand  to  select  from.  Phone  con¬ 
nection.  KAKLINGEK,  Monsey,  New  York 


Majestic  Mammoth,  wt.  407  lbs.  at  7  months,  was 
bred  and  raised  by  me.  Special:  Booking  orders 
for  bred  sows  and  gilts.  Minimum  Prices:  Weaned 
pigs  $SO  each;  bred  tows  and  gilts,  $100  each. 

CH  PARTFR  WHITGUERN  FARM 
.  n.  I  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood ; 

Letter  from  H.  G.  Force,  Tivoli,  N.  Y.:  “  The  boar 
arrived  in  fine  shape  and  doing  well.  He  is  a  fine 
one."  Many  Highwood  bred  boars  with  proper  care 
grow  out  to  1  000  pounds  at  maturity. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending:,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Any  age  ;  bred  gilts,  free  circular. 
Also  REGISTF.RKD  GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Bird-Ia-Haod,  Box  R,  Pa. 


ISO  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

5S  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  7 
weeks  old.  $8.00  50  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS,  7  weeks  old,  $8.00.  50  0.1.  C.  8  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
GROSS. $8.  These  Pics  are  from  Larce.Growthy  stock. 
60  Shoats,  12  weeks  old,  112  each.  D.  REEVES.  Lexington.  Mots. 

RAff  PnlfliiH  P.hinflQ  for  life.  Sired 

neg.roianauninas  by  or  bred  to  HaU  Ton  boars. 
From.dams  weiching  600iJi).  E.  ROWELL,  Jr..  Scoltsburi.  Vi. 


FOR 

SALE 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

FRESH  COWS  and  SPRINGERS 

I  LARGE,  FIXE  INDIVIDUALS  THAT  ARE 
HEAVY  PRODUCERS.  150  HEAD  Tj  BE 
j  LECT  FROM.  It  will  pay  you  tosc**  j(i»t4toi:‘..fe. 

F.  P. Saunders  &  Son,  Spriv'>«ig5g  f  anns 

Phone  116  or  1476M  X. 


The  First  $100l 

(F.  O.  B.  our  Station) 

buys  a  10  months  old,  solid  color  i 

Jersey  Bull  Calf  i 

out  of  a  daughter  of  the  great  Jersey  j 
Butter  Bull — Fairy  Glen’s  Raleigh  i 

BROOKWOOD  FARMS 

Barry ville,  Sullivan  Co.,  New  York  ; 


WM.  ROSS  PROCTOR 
Owner 


MORRIS  H.  ROBERTS,  Jr. 
Farm  Snpt. 


99  = 


“QUALITY 

Jerseys 

Animals  from  Registerof  Merit  sires  and 
dams,  for  sale.  Address 
E.  W.  Mositer  -  Aurora,  N  •  Y 


Ben  Robyn  Farm  | 

Woodbury,  Long  Island, N.Y.  = 

Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  of  best  Island  ; 
and  American  breeding.  Prices  moderate  Z 
W rite  for  catalog.  ; 

YoungReg.JerseyCowsForSale  = 

of  tl)«  best  Island  iiiiu  American  strains.  I 

Jones  Jersey  Farm,  Sauquoit,  N.Y.  - 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


HOLSTEINS 


For  Sale-Pure  bred  Holstein  Bull 

"  ST  HOLLAND  LORD"  No.  225131,  born  Oct.  24th,  1917, 
sired  by  a  son  of  the  Famous  Bull  "  St dam. 
‘'Canary  Hartog  Royal  3rd.’’  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  fit 
to  head  any  herd.  For  particulars  address 

K.  N.  Lyke,  Mgr.,  Holland  Dairy  Farms,  Milford,  N.  J. 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

High  grarte  heifer  calves  aired  by  registered  sire.  Dam's  record 
29  Ib.s.  Two  high  grade  heifer  calves  and  registered  birti  calf 
$60.  .Fifty  line  fresh  grade  ceywe.  Kvcrythiiig  in  HoUteius  both 
registered  and  grades.  ■  •  “  ’ 

C.  W«  ELLIS,  Jr.  Mapl«  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  V. 


3  mos.*  old.  from 
35.61  lb.  sire,  A.  R. 


Fine  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  _  _ 

O.  dam.  PriQe,  $160.  Don’t  buy  scrubs.  Breetl  up.' 
Send  for  pedigree.  CLOVEROALE  FARM.  Chariotte,  N.  Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Cafyes  wntltor' 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango.N.Y, 

Higl.  Grade  HOLSTEIN  CiLTES 

to  $90*  Ship  anywhere.  Purebred  registered  Hol¬ 
steins.  all  ages.  F,  H,  WOOI^,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Young  Holstein  Bulls  r.'  SH.’S,”.''."!  :  ;! , 


AYRSHIRES 


ANIMALS 


«f  both  sexes 

FOR  SALE 

Run  mostly  light.  $75  and  up.  Top-noteh 
breeding;  everything  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


lam 


I  LAWN  FARM  AYRSHIRE.  Registered  Ayrshire  Bull 

W  caii  ici-  cUkv.  A  tine  Individual.  Can  furnish  pedigree 
Hart,  K.  F.  D.  No«  2,  Ballston  Lako,  N»Y. 


A  King  Segis  Bred  Bull 

Here  is  a  show  bull,  a))out  two-thirds  black,'  born 
Deceml>er  6th.  His  sire  is  one  of  the  best  bred  sons 
of  the  famous  {.TO.OOO  00  bull 

KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCAKTKA 
His  dam  i.s  a  14-lb.  2-yr.  old  by  a  grandson  of  King 
S.gli.  out  of  a $.,000 40-lb.,  former  worki's  champion. 
His  1()  nearest  dams  average  28  lb*,  butter.  Price,  $90' 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  Cazenovia.  New  York 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

are  better  than  their  dams.  The  breeding,  shape 
and  color  of  this  bull  is  right  to  produce  good  ones. 
GEO.  £.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N.  Y. 

%  Holstein  Heller  CALVES 

registered  sires,  5  days  old,  9il0  and  825  each, 
HARRY  VAIL,  .  Warwick.  Orange  Ca.,  N.  V. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita- 
.tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “ Rural  New- 
Yorker’’— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


and  gives 
you  better  silage 

^ vitrified  tile— the  ideal  silo  material  ^ 
f  — lasts  for  generations.  No  upkeep 
cost— no  painting — no  hoops  to  tighten. 
Write  for  catalog. 


Vitrified  Tile  Silo 


—with  the  "ship  lap"  blocks.  Ends  overlap — adds 
Strength.  Notches  in  ends  prevent  mortar  from  slip¬ 
ping.  Extended  shoulders  top  and  bottom— lers  mor¬ 
tar  exposed— silage  settles  better.  More  beautifoi  , 
L  wall— blocks  all  same  shade.  Steel  hip  roof —  k 
^  extraspaceinsilo—steelchnte— fireproof— con-  0 
tiuuous  doorway.  Writs  Itr  Calsist  sad  Prices. 

J.  M.  Preston  Co. 

Dept*  329,  Lanalng,  Mictu  iJfcu 

Also  get  our  offer  on  CUmsx  &Uo 
Filler#  auilBldweUXhreiberf. 


Guaranteed  Capacity 


'  \A7E  build  Sturges  Cans  to  be  more 
than  just  good  milk  containers. 
Each  Sturges  Can  is  built  to  be  true  to 
rated  capacity.  This  is  a  big  advantage 
in  daily  service.  Saves  work  and  time. 

forestalls  disputes  with  ci^  sealer3->!iisure3 
pleasing  your  trade  more .  Only  highest  grade 
steel  plate  is  used.  Carefully  tinned,  seams 
soldered  smooth— easj'  to  keep  clean.  Write 
|l  for  Catalog  No.  60.  Estd.  1865. 

Sturges  &  Bum  Mfg.  Co..  Chtca^ 

'.\  New  York  Office: 

1650  Terminsl  Bldg..  50  Church  S( 


Cut Down 
Your  Feed  Bills 
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Feljiuary  Itlls 


Save  Agents  Profits 

-  DIRIGO  and  STANDARD  Silo.  hav. 
always  been  famous  for  their  uniform  high 
quality  and  exclusive  features.  The  strongest 
and  tightest  construction.  Safe  steel  ladder 
Sure  anchorage.  Money  back  gu^irantee 
Send  for  free  catalog,  prices  and  the  most 
liberal  offer  we  ever  made  for  early  orders. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

MlBl'RN.  M.tlNS 


It^ 


The  great  heal-  Hiding  ointment  that  thou- 
lands  of  dairymen  swear  by.  Used  with  quick 
effect  on  Caked  Bag,  likely  to  occur  when  a 
cow  freshens;  also  splendid  for  all  udder  sores, 
cuts,  chaps,  bruises,  cracks,  bunches  or  inflam¬ 
mation.  Bag  Balm  protects,  penetrates  and 
induces  quick,  normal  healing.  Keep  a  box  on 
hand  constantly. 

Sold  in  big  60c.  package,  by  feed  dealer,  and  drug, 
giata.  Writ,  fo'r  free  booklet,  "Dairy  Wrinkles.^* 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  LyndonvIlle.V  . 


6^.,...:=—  TT" 


‘8  Reasons  Why 
I  Chose  the  CnadUla” 

I  chose  the  Unadilla  Silo  and  have  now 
bought  another  because  it  made  good 
principle  and  fact.  BECAUSE:" — 

1 — It  has  a  unique,  simple,  real  ladder  formed  by 
door  fasteners — a  practical  convenience  that 
saves  dollars. 

r — The  door  opening  is  continuousrnd  unobstructed. 
3 — I.iglit,  non-warpable  doors  fasten  at  any  point 
and  open  at  ensilage  level  to  save  back-break¬ 
ing  pitching  labor. 

.\di«stable  door-frame  insures  permanent  air¬ 
tightness. 

5 —  Hoops  can  be  taken  up  12  inches  at 
door-frame  lugs  where  the  Unadilla 
ladder  is  always  safe  and  handy. 

6—  Cypress  roof,  Conical  or  Gambrel, 
fitted  witli  folding  doors  and  metal 
ventilator. 

7  Steel  Cable  Anchors  iiold  silo 
immovable. 

8— It  is  so  simple  and  easy  to  erect 
that  it  requires  no  special  hired 
help  to  put  up. 

Learn  more  about  this  great  silo. 
Get  catalog, 4>rices  and  special  early 
order  discount  offer.  Agents 
wanted  for  open  territory. 


Unadilla  Silo  Company 
Box  C 

Unadilla,  N.  Y.  or  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Increase  milk  production  by  feed¬ 
ing  silage.  Get  the  silos  used  by 
the  U.  S.  Gov’t,  the  latest  improv¬ 
ed,  perfectly  built  and  storm-proof 

HARDER  SILOS 

Send  postal  for  the  new  free  book, 

"Saving  with  Silos,"  written  by 
recognized  authorities  oa  silage 
production  and  feeding.  A  valu¬ 
able  authoritative  dairy  guide,  free, 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  11 
CobleskilL 
N.' 


immmmvvnrai 

1  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

■0  are  built  for  the  man  who 
W  knows  quality.  Staves  dipped 
|m  incresote  preservative;  bound 
W  by  extra  strung  hoope.  Safe- 
M  like  doors  keep  silage  sweet, 
■g  Anchorage  system  prevents 
in  blowing  over. 

K  Write  for  folder.  Order 

n  early  and  save  money. 

3|  THE  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
S  338  Wet!  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

i 


Lice  on  Cattle 


I  note  G.  II.  M.  asks  on  page  92  how¬ 
to  get  rid  of  lice  on  cattle.  I  want  to 
tell  this  man  how  I  treated  a  hor.se  that 
was  .so  completel.v  covered  with  them 
that  the  hair  came  off  in  big  patches  be¬ 
fore  we  knew  what  was  wrong.  We  took 
two  quarts  of  gasoline  out  of  the  auto 
tank  and  added  about  two-thirds  of  a 
qinii't  of  warm  water,  and  kept  shaking 
it  to  keep  it  well  mi.xed,  took  a  hand 
spra.v  pump  and  thoroughly  soaked  the 
horse  all  over,  from  hoof  to  ears.  This 
I  apparently  made  the  skin  itch  or  smart, 
1  as  the  horse  was  very  uneasy  for  nearly 
an  hour,  so  much  so  that  we  kept  leading 
it  around  the  door  yard  until  the  itching 
Ijasscfl  away.  One  application  was  suf¬ 
ficient,  as  from  that  day  to  this  we  have 
never  had  a  louse.  After  we  had  the 
horse  thoroughly  treated  we  cleaned  the 
Stalls  (all  of  them)  thoroughly  from  top 
to  bottom,  sweeping  clean  and  then  took 
about  two  gallons  of  clear  gasoline  and 
sprayed  Avell,  making  sure  to  hit  any 
place  that  might  possibly  hold  these  lice. 
Some  people  have  told  me  since  that  they 
would  be  afraid  this  would  take  the  hair 
off,  but  such  was  not  the  case  w’ith  us. 
In  two  days  after  this  horse  acted  like  a 
colU  although  14  years  old. 

New  York.  w’.  u.  irwtv. 

Gasoline  sonietimes  is  used  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  vermin  on  animals,  but  is 
best  used  on  floors,  rugs,  etc.,  for  the 
destruction  of  fleas  in  houses,  and  in- 
teruall.v  to  kill  stomach  worms  in  lambs. 
Kerosene,  in  emulsion  with  soap  and 
water,  has  been  found  profitable  for  use 
on  stock,  aud  also  is  effective  for  use  on 
j  roosts,  walls,  etc.  If  W.  H.  Irwin  has 
!  to  use  gasoline  again  on  animals  we 
should  suggest  using  a  much  weaker  mix¬ 
ture  with  w-ater.  A  .serious  objection  to 
the  use  of  gasoline  about  the  stable  is  its 
extreme  inflamniabilit.v.  A.  s. 


Warts 


A  COW',  four  years  old.  has  many  warts 
on  her  teats.  Gould  you  advise  me  how 
to  remove  them?  v.  M. 

N"ew  Y'ork. 

Ttub  best  caistor  oil  into  the  :iflVcted 
p.'irts  twice  d:iily  :ind  in  time  the  warts 
should  disappear.  If  any  of  the  w:irts 
liiive  narrow  necks  they  ma.v  be  siiijiped 
ofl’  with  sc-issors,  a  few  at  a  time.  If  they 
start  growing  again,  lightly  rub  the  bases 
with  a  lunar  caustic  pencil.  Fresh  goose 
gi-(*ase,  or  baking  soda  and  lard  also  are 
used  to  remove  such  warts.  A.  S. 


Pigs  Coughing 


I  have  10  pigs,  three  luoutlis  old,  :iad 
they  'all  have  a  cough,  ("an  you  give  any 
remedy  for  them?  f.  .v. 

I’ennsylvauia. 

Gough  ill  such  cases  generally  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  lung  worms,  and,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  is  no  certain  remed.v. 
Wiell-fed  pigs  seldom  succumb  to  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  worms,  ‘but  may  fail  to  grow- 
profitably.  Some  benefit  may  result  if  a 
I  dram  of  turpentine  is  mixed  in  the  slop 
once  dail.v  for  three  consecutive  da.vs  for 
each  SO  pounds  of  body  weight  of 
Allow  access  to  self-feeders  containing 
shelled  corn,  wheat  niiddlings  and  digest-r 
tankage.  Keep  the  jiigs  out  of  damp  beds 
and  dust. 


Lamenes ;  Fleas 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  POU 
NEWCATALOQ  DE8CRIBINQ  THE 

VINO 


strongfcst  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
-on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop^ 
confinuous  open-door  front — air-tjpht  door  and  pen 
m^nent  ladder  are  some  of  the-unusual  features.  Tk* 
Internanonal  Silo t-'lood  RI/lff»-illea(ltUfo,  l*a. 


1.  I  own  a  valuable  mare.  IS  years  old, 
big,  strong,  handsome,  a  willing  worker, 
before  her  lameness  a  sharp  trotter,  and 
a  famil.v  pet.  She  began  about  February, 
191<!.  with  a  very  slight  lameness  that  was 
rarely  noticeable.  It  grew  more  pro- 
nouneed  until  in  early  Spring  I  had  a  vet¬ 
erinary  look  ;it  her.  He  said  the  bones 
on  top  of  her  feet  were  growing,  aud  blis¬ 
tered  them.  Through  the  Summer  she 
grew  worse.  She  curled  up  when  walk-  \ 
ing,  lifting  her  hind  feet  high  and  setting 
them  down  far  under  her  laxly.  In  the 
Fall  they  Avere  blistered  again.  As  in¬ 
ter  came  on  she  got  enough  better  so 
that  she  walked  better  after  going  a  while. 
T.ast  Spring  we  had  her  shoes  taken  off. 
She  worked  off  and  on  all  Summer, 
and  was  kept  in  pasture  day  and  night 
except  when  actually  working.  Is  there 
anything  I  could  rub  on  her  front  feet  to 
take  the  soreness  out  that  would  not 
soften  the  hoofs  and  start  those  bones 
growing  again?  Would  it  help  to  have 
her  sliod  with  high  calks  behind  and  low 
ill  front?  Would  it  be  better  to  have  her 
shod  or  not  this  Winter?  2.  What  can  I 
do  for  a  big  cat  to  rid  him  of  fleas? 

Massachusetts.  C.  E.  b. 

1.  An  examination  would  be  necessary 
to  determine  whether  the  lameness  is  due 
to  riugbone.  sidebone.  or  chronic  lamiuitis 
(founder).  If  ringbone  is  present  un¬ 
nerving  would  be  the  best  treatment ;  if  it 
is  sidebone.  firing  and  blistering  may  help, 
while  repeated  blistering  should  help  in 
founder.  Put  on  flat  bar  shoes  over  a 
dressing  of  pine  tar  aud  oakum  and  thick 
leather  pads.  2.  Put  some  Dalmatian  in¬ 
sect  powder  in  a  gunny  sack,  then  “in¬ 
sert”  the  cat.  hold  the  mouth  of  the  sack 
close  about  the  auimal’s  neck  aud  shake 
to  get  the  powder  into  the  fur.  Repeat 
the  treatment  as  found  necessary. 

'  .  ....  .  -  '  '  A.  S.  A.  .  - 


With  this  wonderful  new  Lib- 
bey  Automatic  Water  Bowl. 
Each  bowl  controls  own  water 
supply.  Animal  moves  lever, 
opening  water  valve,  when  it 
starts  to  drink,  t-ever 
swings  back  closing  valve 
when  animal  stops  drinking. 
No  float  tank  rrauired.  Bowls 
may  be  put  at  different  heights 
or  in  any  stall  or  pen.  Cannot 
overflow;  cannot  get  out  of  order; 
almost  no  water  left  in  bowl.  Most 
sanitary  bowl  ever  sold.  Prevents  spread  of  con¬ 
tagious  disaasos.  Increased  milk  yield  quickly 
pays  back  cost.  Saves  labor;  saves 
feed.  Write  today.  If  interested  in 
Stanchions,  Stalls,  Carriers,  etc., , 
ask  for  General  Catalog.  Sent  free. 

C.  A.  LIBBEY  COMPANY 

200  Marion  St.  Oahkosb,  Wis. 


A 
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irill  you  pa.v  present  hlgrb 
errain  prices  and  let  more  than 
half  the  feed  turn  to  manure?  An 
ailing-  cow  doesn't  always  show  it. 
\  ital  organs  may  be  out  of  kilter, 
wasting  more  than  producing.  Stop 
this  waste  and  get  your  money’s 
wrirtli  out  of  ever.v  pound  of  grain, 
u  ith  your  regular  feeilspttt  a  pinch  of 

CARPENTER’S 


5  A,  CARPENTER’S  = 

I  Nutriotone  I 


Nature’s  tonic  made  from  nature’s 
tonic  herbs.  Keeps  cows  in  to.p  iioich 
sliape  in  nature’s  way.  Pure  and 
concentrated.  Goes  far  and  co.-,is 
ver.v  little.  For  over  40  years  en¬ 
dorsed  ami  used  by  tliousands  of  big 
stockmen. 


i  Our  Free  Trial  Offer  = 


i 


lias  no  strings  attached.  .Send  for  it 
U'Cla.v.  A  iiostal  will  do. 

W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO. 

Box  50  Syracuse,  N.  Y . 


m 


Three  distinct  walls  give  this  remarkable  strength  and  stability — (!)  an  ordinary  stave  silo  (no  iron 
hoops),  (2)  airtight,  waterproof  felt  insulator, 

(3)  Crainelox  Cypress  siding  on  the  outside.  Once 
erected,  this  silo  stays  put. 


Make  Your  Old  Stave  Silo  NEW 

Covering  it  the  Crainelox  way  will  settle  your  silo 
troubles  for  all  time. 


Send  at  once  for  literature,  special 
early  discounts  and  our  live  wire 

agent’s  praposition, 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  110,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


Free  Catalog  [n  colors  explains 

.  bow  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel,  or  wood  wheels  to  61 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  EtmSt.,aHiac|,HL 


Get  a  Silo  that  Can't  Collapse 


The  12x24  Craine  Silo  shown  below  was  erected  on  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds,  moved 
22  miles,  and  has  since  been  filled  three  times.  You  may  never  w  ant  to  move  yours,  but  the 
fact  that  the  Craine  Silo  will  not  get  out  of  shape,  or  collapse  under  such  strain  proves  that  it  certainly 
can  not  under  normal  conditions. 


QTT  SAVE  MONEY 

DILXJD  by  buying  NOW. 

I.iimber  is  hard  to  get  and  price  is 
ciiinbing  hlKher.  I.tberal  cimh 
anil  early  slilpnient  dUouiints. 
Take  no  chances  on  late  del¬ 
iveries  this  year.  A  Globe 
Silo  isyour  best  bet  thisj'ear. 

Adjustable  door-frame  with 
ladder  combined.  5-foot 
extension  Roof  makes  conj- 
plete  silo  with  lets  expense. 

Window  free. 

Buy  Now — Ship  Now — Pay 
Now — Seve  Now — Write  Now. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO..  2-12  Willow  St.,  Sidney.  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


AILING  ANIMALS 
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A  Satisfied  Hired  Mau 

I  have  been  reading  about  the  wife  as 
hired'  man ;  this  reading  interests  me 
very  much,  as  I  am  frorti  the  city  and 
moved  on  a  farm  Aug.  12  last.  I  was 
on  a  farm  at  home  until  I  was  16.  when 
father  sold  out  and  moved  to  town.  I 
worked  here  and  there  until  finally  I  took 
up  horseshoeing  and  general  repair  work 
5n  a  country  shop,  at  which  I  spent  nine 
years.  I  .silent  about  four  years  in  stone 
quarjdes.  I  am  now  ‘U)  years  old.  with  a 
family  of  three  childi-cn,  and  subject  to 
draft  under  Class  4,  .,1  want  to  try  to 
help  all  I  can  to  solve  this  labor  prob¬ 
lem.  I  have  a.  neighbor  here  who  has  4.S5 
acres  of  land ;  he  hires  from  .one  to  three 
men  a  year.  lie  pays  .$2.')  per  month,  a 
garden  and  allows  the  men  to  raise  a 
few  chickens,  one  quart  of  milk  a  day, 
fuel  and  house  rent.  The  workman  has 
to  walk  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the 
barn  to  do  chores,  walk  home  for  dinner, 
back  to  work,  which  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  do  in  one  hour ;  then  he  is  late 
to  work.  The  boss  says,  “You  will  have 
to  get  around  a  little  earlier.”  In  a  few 
days  the  same  thing  over  and  the  hired 
man  gets  di.scouraged  and  finally  quits,  so 
the  landlord  finds  some  one  else,  and  the 
sail'-'  tiling  over.  I  would  suggest  that  a 
few  more  landowners  try  the  same  plan 
my  landlord  does.  He  has  three  farms— 
OTu  of  00,  one  of  140,  and  one  of  163 
acres,  on  Avhich  I  am  living.  He  has  men 
who  have  been  working  on  the  two  farms 
for  from  five  to  nine  years,  and  are  satis¬ 
fied  ;  so  is  the  landlord.  This  is  the  way 
he  does  it ; 

He  ))ays  ^.“13  jier  month,  furnishes  two 
cow.s;  when  one  goes  dry  we  take  an¬ 
other  that  is  a  good  milker,  and  so  on. 
We  buy  half  interest  in  73  chickens.  We 
get  half  the  eggs  and  half  the  increase, 
and  he  feeds  them  and  says,  “Raise  all 
you  can.”  We  do.  Then  he  furnishes 
our  flour,  potatoes,  fuel,  bouse  and  .300 
lbs.  of  pork  per  year ;  besides,  iftwe  want 
chicken  for  dinner  we  just  have  it.  We 
all  take  a  big  interest  in  our  work,  and 
do  all  w’e  can  to  keep  -the  ball  rolling. 
I  am  going  to  put  out  23  acres  of  oats, 
22  /or  corn,  10  for  barley,  besides  a  new 
orchard  and  a  patch  of  Sweet  clover.  I 
have  three  mighty  good  mules  to  do  it 
with ;  my  tools  are  all  new,  and  I  feel 
just  as  though  I  was  working  for  myself, 
or  as  if  I  were  a  renter,  and. he  wants  us 
to  feel  that  way,  so  if  I  «m  from  the 
city  you  will  see  the  mules  out  in  the 
morning  and  we  will  be  there  as  long  as 
we  can  see,  for  I  am  going  to  do  this 
work  and  the  good  wife  will  take  care  of 
the  chores  and  garden.  If  there  is  one 
of  our  brother  farmers  who  has  anything 
like  this  to  offer  I  am  satisfied  he  will 
get  all  the  good  help  he  wants,  for  I 
know’  of  four  or  five  dilTerent  men  in  a 
^mall  town  of  not  over  .300  inhabitants 
who  are  just  looking  for  a  place  on  a 
farm.  •  O.  E.  h. 

Seneca  Co.,  Ohio. 

Hay  and  Pasture  on  Poor  Soil 

What  would  be  best  to  sow  for  hay  on 
a  sandy  field  that  is  poor,  and  what 
would  be  best  to  follow  it  for  ijasture? 

Worton,  Md.  s.  D. 

If  you  want  hay  for  horned  cattle  I 
do  not  know  anything  better  than  cow 
peas  or  Soy  beans.  On  poor  land  either 
of  these  w’ill  need  to  be  helped  by  a  lib¬ 
eral  application  of  acid  phosphate.  Then 
after  cutting  the.se  for  hay,  lime  the  land, 
disk  it  in  w’ell  and  sow  Crimson  clover, 
15  pounds  an  acre,  in  August.  Y^ou  can 
pasture  this  in  the  Spring.  But  before 
expecting  any  good  results  from  poor  land 
you  should  put  it  through  a  course  of  im¬ 
provement  through  the  use  of  the  legume 
crops  in  increasing  the  humus  content  of 
the  soil.  If  you  want  to  grow  a  grass 
crop  quickly  fertilize  the  soil  well  and 
sow  Sudan  grass  in  early  June.  Cut  it 
before  the  heads  are  fully  out  and  you 
will  get  a  fresh  growth.  Neither  the  cow 
peas  nor  the  Soy  beans  should  be  sown 
till  the  first  of  June.  w.  F.  M asset. 

A  LEADi.xG  citizen  w’as  taken  down  with 
appendicitis.  They  rushed  him  off  to  the 
hospital  to  be  operated  on,  and  the  editor, 
hearing  the  grave  new’S,  crow’ded  into  his 
last  edition  a  note  that  said :  “Our  es¬ 
teemed  fellow-townsman,  J.  Smith  Car- 
berry,  will  be  operated  upon  to-morrow 
by  Surgeon  Cutter  for  a  very  dangerous 
attack  of  appendicitis.  He  will  leave  a 
wife  and  five  children.” — Credit  Lost. 
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America  wlio 
demand  the  liest 
for  tlieir  moiifi^ 

SEE  this  sign  at  your  local 
dealer's  where  this 
$10,000,000  ‘‘Z"  Engine  is  in 
action.  Get  acquainted  with 
the  famous  “Z”  Engine  for  which 
150,000  farmers  of  America  have 
paid  over  $10,000,000  in  backing 
their  judgment. 

They  had  seen  all  engines  —  they  decided  —  and  ‘‘Z”  engines  are  proving  the 
wisdom  of  their  choice  everywhere  today  on  their  work. 

3 & 6 H»P mUsB 
Economical  «■  va 

Also  Distillate  —  Coal  Oil  —  Tops  —  Gasoline 


LOOK  FOR  THE  DEALER- 
WHO  DISPLAYS  THIS  SIGN 


— These  150,000  practical  Farmers 

saw  the  advantages  of  the  “Z”  Built-in 
Magneto,  everything  complete,  no  bat¬ 
teries  to  fuss  with  or  buy. 

—They  figured  out  the  savings 

using  Kerosene,  at  half  the  cost  of  gasoline, 
getting  more  than  rated  power  in  the  “Z.” 


— They  wanted  the  strength,  simplicity  and 

staunch  durability  of  the  “Z”  Engine  with  its  gun- 
barrel  cylinder  bore— itsleak-proof  compression— quick  start¬ 
ing— low  first  cost— low  uxtkeeo—Fairbatiks-Morse  Quality. 

— They  bought  on  demonstrated  per¬ 
formance  in  action — regardless  of  price  to  get 
the  biggest  dpllar-for-dollar  values  per  H.  P.  ever 
built  iuto  an  engine.  They  acted  wisely. 


The  Service  You  Get  When  You  Buy  From  Your  Local  Dealer 

Your  local  dealer  has  just  the  type  “Z”  for  your  needs  in  stock — 
waiting  for  you.  Buy  from  him.  He  is  prepared  to  give .  prompt 
delivery  and  personal  service  right  where  you  live. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Go.,  Chicago 


Manufaciui'ei'S 


Why  Farmers  Buy  This 
Better  Engine 

1.  Fairbanks-Morse  Quality. 

2.  Economical  in  first  and  fuel  cost,  and 

low  upkeep. 

3.  Simplicity  and  Staunch  Durability. 

4.  Light-weight,  Substantial,  Fool-proof. 

5.  Gun  Barrel  Cylinder  Bore. 

6.  Leak -proof  Compression. 

7.  Complete  with  Built-in  Magneto. 

8.  More  than  Rated  Power. 

Don’t  think  of  Buying  ANY  Engine 
Till  You  See  the  in  Action. 


ABSORbine 

TRADE  MARK' REG. U.S. PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
(Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Ouittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
oie;  does  not  blister  or  remore 
the  hair,  and  youcan  work  the  born. 
S2.S0Ber  bottle,  delivered. 

Book  7  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,tbe  tntJieptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful,  Swollen  Veini,  Went.  Straini,  Bruiiei; 
(tops  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  {1.2S  per  bottle  at 
dealer!  or  deUrered.  Will  tell  you  more  If  you  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bonle  for  lOe  in  stampi. 

W»  F. YOUNG,  P.  0.  F,,  88T6nipleSt.,SpfInofield,  Msss. 


MlNERAl_'"o”.?r 
HEAVE5?ar4 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


A  TREATtSE 

on  the 

Horse— 


I  H\S  I 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
salisfaetlon  or 
money  refunded 

iSl  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
(Po^ipald  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  fir  descrlpilrc  booklet^ 


MiNEBU  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  m  fourth  Avt..  Fitisburg, 


HOGS  ADVANCE 
200  PER  CENT 

Buyers  at  Chicago  are  paying  as  high 
as  18)«  per  pound  for  live  hogs,  the  highest 
price  in  history.  Compared  with  two  years 
ago,  this  is  an  advance  of  200%.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  strong  and  sure  to  continue.  Here  is  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  secure  big  returns. 

Feed  your  pigs 

Reichard’s  Digester  Tankage 

and  makes  big  profits  sure.  You  can’t  afford  to  do  without  it’ 
,  sensaUonal  Berkshire  boar  shown  above — Majestic  Mammoth  229500 — weighed  407  lh<?’ 

W rite  for  samples  of  tankage,  prices  and  interesting  booklet.  FREE. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD  15  W.  Lawrence  Sf.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


'  We  offer  free  this  boob' 
that  tells  you  about  many  ! 
of  the  diseases  aflllctlng 
horses  and  how  to  treat 
them.  Call  for  It  at  your  ^ 
local  druggist’s  or  write  us. 

KendaWs 
Spavin  Treatment 

is  a  safe  and  reliable  remedy  for  the  treatment 
of  Ringbone,  Splint  and  other  bony  enlarsements 
by  the  counter-irritant  method.  It  is  also  a  re¬ 
liable  remedy  for  Curbs,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Cuts  and 
Lameness.  It  does  the  work  safely  at  smallexpense. 

R«,d  vb.t  Jftme,  M.  Thompson,  fnser  Mill,,  B,  C.,  vriu, :  | 
r^Would  you  kindly  sond  me  one  of  your  horse  book,?  I  hare  a 
TMwiaarr  book  vhloh  1  paid  l&.OO  for,  butl  bolioTo  1  oaa  got 
more sati,rMtlon  out  of  Kondall'a  Treatise  on  &e 
fiorss.  1  iiaTo  the  book  you  (out  me  before  ta  an. 
etbu  bam  boea," 

And  Mr.  Wm.  Booth,  ot  Oravette, 

'  Ark.,  writes  I. 

s*Your  book  i,  worth  15.00  If  only  ntad 
ManaidialeoatlnylamencBS.  Shoulder 
lameness  la  the  mostdlffloult  for  an 
Inexporisneod  man  to  looate.  It 
Is  easy,  howsror,  with  the  help 
at  your  book." 

Kendall’ii  Spavin 
Treatment  is  sold  at 
ith"  uniform  price 
of  tLlO  a  bottle,  or 
j  8  bottles  tot  15.50.  L 
EKNDAIL’S  y®**  c*nnot  get! 

IS  HOK8K  tree  book 

I  UiSUKAllCS  at  your  local  druggist, 

I  write  us. 

'  ,  DR.  B.  t.  KENDALL  COMPANY 
,  *  CnoaburK  Falls,  Varmont,  U.  S.  A 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 
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Don’t  waste  manure-strength 

Rich  soil  means  big  crops,  and  big  crops  mean  money 
for  you  and  food  for  Uncle  Sam’s  soldiers.  Don’t  let 
manure -strength  leak  away  unused — especially  in  these 
war-times  when  commercial  fertilizers  are  scarce  and 
costly. 

Build  a  concrete  manure-pit 

The  concrete  pit  saves  the  full  strength  of  the  manure — no  waste 
of  licpiid  manure.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  Farmers  Bulletin  481, 
says:  “  One  load  manure  from  a  concrete  pit  is  worth  1%  to  2  loads 
as  usually  stored.”  Roof  the  pit  over  and  manure  is  protected  from 
rain  and  sun.  Screen  in  the  sides  and  you  eliminate  fly-nuisance. 

A  concrete  manure-pit  is  easy  and  not  expensive  to  build — and 
no  cost  for  repairs.  With  one  helper  you  can  build  an  uncovered 
manure-pit,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  one  illustrated — say  1 2  feet 
long,  10  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  8  inches  high,  with  6-inch  walls  and 
floor — in  from  two  to  four  days.  This  size  will  take  29  bags 
Portland  Cement  (ask  3-our  dealer  what  this  will  cost),  58  cubic 
feet  of  sand  and  116  cubic  feet  of  gravel.  The  sand  and  gravel 
you  probably  have  on  your  own  place. 

Build  it  of  Atlas  Portland  Cement 

The  high  uniform  quality  of  Atlas  makes  it  best  to  use.  Full  instrur. 
tions  in  the  Atlas  P’anu  Book  make  it  easy  for  you  to  build  in  concrete 
root  cellar  feeding  floor  barn  approach 

barn  floor  cellar  floor  dipping  vat 

foundation  watering-trough  fence  posts 

— and  many  other  farm  improvements  that  will  last  forever  and  cost 
you  nothing  for  painting  or  repairs.  The  Farm  Book  also  tells  about 
concrete  silos,  barns  and  other  large  buildings.  Send  coupon  below. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

JMember  of  the  Portland  Cement  Assoct'atijn 
New  York  Chicago  Pliiladelphia  Boston  St.  Couis  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  Dayton  Savannah 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  or  Com  E.xchange  Bank  Buildiug,  Chicago 

Send  free  Atlas  Farm  Book.  I  expect  to  build  a__ _ 

\ame  and  Address _ _ _ _ 

USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned — everlasting.  Don’t  have  to  dig 
’em  up  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISHABLS 
SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company  -  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


O^lNTlLt 


The  Farmer’s  Concreie  Mixer 

SHELDON  Batch  Mixei^  PriceSIl^lIp 

•ves  ■  * 

the 
it’s 

loz- 


Concrete  saves  lumber  and  steel  for  ships.  A  Sheldon  Mixer  saves 
labo-  and  gets  the  work  done  besides.  Designed  especially  for  the 
farmer.  Highly  praised  by  users.  Farmers  everywhere  say 
the  ideal  machine  for  them.  Used  now  in  every  State  and  in  a  doz-  . 
foreign  countries.  Small  enough  to  move  easily— big  enough  to 
keep  six  men  busy.  Lowest  in  price.  Build  your  own  feeding  .1’’ 
floors,  silos,  tanks,  troughs,  foundations,  cribs  and  buildings. 


Read  What  Thesa 
Sheldon  Owners  Say 

1  and  nx9  hired  msii  laid  a  feed* 
Injr  floor  for  my  boiv.  24x24.  in 
oae  aleo  put  fl^r  to  taj  cow 
bam.  mf  neighbor  liked  it  eo  well 
1  am  not  able  to  keep  it  at  bofoe** 
ANDBBW.CBMffrSNSBfs  Haixw’k, 
Mlxm.aBC  1. 

.  We  hare  used  ttie  iidxer  dnrinsr 
past  rear  for  pattaor  in  eemeot 
foundktioos  for  a  complete  set  of 
farm  bnildinro.inclcxuiBCwlo.aod 
likeit  rerr  maco— DAMaWBKUR* 
Jameatowzis  K.  D* 

■  tswi  year  1  boopht  ■  eement 
mixer  from  yoo  with  wbl^  1  am 
well  aatiefted.  It  ^d  oot  take  locm 
for  it  to  pay  for  itself  and  1  anreir 
can  recommend  H  to  aaroD#  Deed* 
inr  a  Hp  miwer  at  a  amaU  vrico^ 
PABSSf  tfartiD^oo*  Iti. 

1  am  more  than  bosy  with  oiy 
Sbeldoa  Concrete  Hixer.  Bara 
more  work  than  1  can  do.  Jpri  170 
a  datf  ufhaH  9  %oo^k  aut^^WBSM  hm 
WtiTBS,  WellDTilles  K.  T* 

Ihe  machine  works  flee.  Hare 
already  pel  thsjob  of  miTioff  eon* 
Crete  for  the  bndBealDtbis  town* 
eh)p-JOBKBo^  Spartanaborct 
Peonsyiyanift. 

Last  sprifW  we*  potcbased  of 
you  a  set  of  easting  to  make  a 
concrete  mixer  .It  was  coMtruciM 
per  the  plans  fomished  and  it 
mirelu  tporked  Bau* 


aurelu  workea  preqC;-! 
BASJBif  F^eeportp  111* 


Hake  your  own  concrete  mixer, 

You  can  do  It  at  a  cost  bo  low  you  can  not 
afford  to  mix  concrete  by  the  shorelmethod. 

Along  with  our  iron  pcute  we  send  Free  Plana  and  permit 
for  making  your  own  machine.  A  good  way  to  get  a  practical 
mixer  at  a  small  expense.  Or,  wo  will  sell  * 

yon  the  complete  machine,  ready  built. 

Makn  BIsMeney  atConcretInc 

If  you  buy  a  Sheldon  Mlxerfor  your  own 

UM.  roe  can  make  many  time,  it*  com  la  a  Ma> 

BOO  Dy  rwitiac  It  to  roar  seiahhon.  Or,  If  you 
want  to  so  ODt  witn  tb.  nuxw,  on  contcaeta, 
yoa  ean  eaaily  earn  tS  to  120  a  ^y. .  Oar  co^ 
tomeia  are  doins  itrisbt  now.  Too  ]oba  go  to 
tbe  man  with  a  Sboldon  Mixer  every  time. 

Writa  For  Our  Mms  PftEC  Cataler 

9x>wb  our  full  line  of  mixers  wbicb  ere  eold  di> 
rMt  to  you  on  etions  soarantee.  Tnirty  day* 
trial  priTilesa.-  No  other  like  it.  Patented.  Two 
atylee,  band  and  power.  Mixes  2 1-2  coble  feet 
a  minate.  One  man  can  operate  it,  but  it  will 
keep  2,8,  4,  6  or  6  men  bnsy.  Cootinooiu  chain 
drive.  TiltiDS  dump.  Eaaily  and  qaickly  moved. 

- -  "  " - rkeqoal  tot400 

.Write 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

Meeting  of  Connecticut  Dairymen 

Tho  thiity-.seventh  annual  convention 
of  the  (’ounecticut  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  in  Hartford,  .January  22-24. 
The  hall  was  attractively  decorated  with 
fitting  signs  and  charts  hung  about  the 
edge  of  the  gallery.  One  of  the  charts 
was  to  the  effect  that  ‘‘Milk  Is  the  First 
Need  of  the  Infant  .and  the  Last  Refuge 
of  the.  Invalid.”  Otlna-  charts  empha¬ 
sized  the  imjioitance  of  better  cows  and 
the  growing  of  more  feed  for  them.  The 
front  of  the  stago  was  banked  with  va¬ 
rieties  of  dent  corn  grown  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  In  a  gmieral  way  the  program 
was  so  arranged  that  the  first  day  was 
giviai  over  to  corn  culture,  the  second  day 
to  stable  and  milk  inspection  and  the 
third  day  was  devoted  mainly  to  diseases 
of  dairy  cattle. 

The  convention  opened  at  1.80  Tues¬ 
day  and  President  C.  B.  Pomeroy  intro¬ 
duced  Dr.  E.  II.  .Jenkins,  director  of  the 
Storrs  and  New  Haven  experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  His  subject  was  “Com  Breeding 
in  Connecticut.”  In  his  talk  Dr.  .Jen¬ 
kins  emphasized  the  importance  of  plant¬ 
ing  home-grown  seed,  something  that  had 
been  tried  out  and  concerning  which  the 
facts  were  known.  He  outlined  the  work 
the  experiment  stations  were  doing  in 
testing  out  the  various  strains  of  both 
flint  and  dent  corn  and  emphasized  the 
importance  of  running  a  germination  test 
on  the  seed  one  proposed  to  use.  “The 
experiment  -stations.”  he  said,  “are  in  a 
position  to  make  these  tests  for  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  do  it  themselves.” 

The  second  speaker  was  J..  S.  White,  of 
New  Hartford.  Conn.,  a  successful  Con¬ 
necticut  corn  grower  of  11  years’  exjieri- 
ence.  The  speaker  related  various  inci¬ 
dents  iu  his  experience  with  corn,  telling 
of  his  cultural  methods  and  why  he  had 
been  led  to  adopt  certain  methods.  He 
emphasized  the  importance  of  using  good 
seed  and  planting  enough  so  that  when 
thinning  was  done,  three  good  healthy 
stalks  which  would  each  hear  at  least  one 
ear  would  he  left  iu  every  hill.  In  this 
way.  he  stated,  he  had  continually  raised 
better  than  100  bushels  of  eoru  to  the 
acre.  “It  is  the  missing  hills  and  the 
stalks  without  ears,”  he  said,  “that  bring 
down  our  per  acre  yield.” 

The  next  address  was  by  Prof.  Benj. 
G.  Soiithwick,  of  the  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  Ciillege  Extension  Service.  His 
subject  was  “Raising  Jlore  Grain  on  the 
Dairy  Farm.”  The  imiK»rtance  of  grow¬ 
ing  more  corn  particulai’ly  at  this  time 
was  emphasizt‘d.  “It  is  not  always  true 
that  we  can  furnish  ourselves  with  corn 
cheaiier  in  Connecticut  than  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  'West,  but  at  present  prices  we  can.’’ 
The  importance  of  growing  more  oats  and 
rye  was  also  brought  out. 

The  Hartford  County  F.-irm  Bureau 
held  a  corn  show  in  a  hall  across  the 
street  at  the  time  the  meetings  were  in 
session  and  the  diiirymen  had  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  a  variety  display  and 
a  display  of  50  germination  tests  going 
on  in  sand  boxes.  The  show  iiroved  one 
of  the  most  instructive  parts  of  the 
meeting. 

At  the  Tuesday  evening  session.  Prof. 
G.  C.  JVhite.  head  of  the  Department  of 
1  l.airy  Husbandry  at  the  Couneoticnt 
Agricultural  College,  gave  a  talk  on 
“Stenliziiig  Milk  I'tensils.”  The  import¬ 
ance  of  sterilization  and  various  inetJiods 
of  sterilization  were  discussed.  It  was 
the  speaker’s  plan  to  demonstrate  the  use 
of  the  siimiile  st«*rilizer  advocated  by  the 
Enited  States  Dairy  Division,  but  the 
apparatus  was  delayed  in  transit.  Pro¬ 
fessor  White  was  followed  by  David 
Stone  Ivelsey,  editor  of  the  Connecticut 
Farmer,  who  gave  an  interesting  and  in¬ 
spiring  talk  on  “A  New  Earth.” 

The  IViKlnesday  session  openfid  at  10 
A.  M.  with  the  President’s  address  and 
renorts  of  the  officers.  The  matter  of 
“Stable  and  Dairy  Inspection’’  wa.s  to 
have  been  discussi'd  by  F.  H.  Stadtmnel- 
ler.  Owing  to  the  death,  a  week  pr«“v- 
ions  of  this  man,  much  beloved  by  Con¬ 
necticut  dairymen,  this  subject  was 
handled  b.v  his  successor,  Thos,  Holt  of 
Southington.  IMr.  Holt  explained  the 
regulations  of  the  milk  regulation  hoard, 
which  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  last 
legislature.  The  rules,  in  tlie  main,  re- 
(piire  the  registration  of  every  Connec¬ 
ticut  milk  producer  and  dealer  and 
siiecif.v  some  rules  governing  tlie  produc¬ 
tion  and  handling  of  milk,  one  of  the 
principle  ones  lieing  that  it  shall  be 
cooled  to  ,50  degrees  or  below  within  two 
hours  of  the  milking. 

A.  ■\V.---Tvonibard,  of  Massachusetts, 
president  of  the  International  Association 
of  I)aii\v  and  Milk  Iinspectors,  was  the 
next  siieaker.  He  divided  both  the_  in¬ 
spectors  and  iiroducers  into  various 
classes  depending  on  their  capabilities 
and  explained  how  milk  and  dairy  in¬ 
spection  was  making  great  progress. 
“Tliere  is  still  need,”  he  said,  “of  ade¬ 
quate  laws  which  will  back  the  inspector 
up  in  his  convictions.” 

At  the  afternoon  session  .Associate 
Prof.  H.  F.  .Judkins  of  the  (’ollege  gave 
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KewSpecialOffitJ 
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an  illustrated  talk  on  “Variations  iu  the 
Composition  of  Milk  and  Their  Relation 
to  Milk  Standards.”  Data  which  have 
been  collected  on-  tlie  cows  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  herd,  and  which  are  to  be  published 
soon  in  Bulletin  94  of  the  Storr’s  Station 
were  presented.  The  factors  affecting  the 
per  cent  of  fat  and  .solids  not  fat  iu  milk 
Were  discussed  and  the  inconsistency  of 
our  various  milk  standards  was  reviewed. 

Two  lectures  by  Professor  G.  F.  F.  Story, 
of  A'ermont,  followed,  he  having  arrived 
on  a  “snowbound  limited.”  The  first 
talk  was  on  “Feeds  and  the  Selection  of 
the  Ration.”  and  the  second,  on  “Co-op- 
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erativp  Dairying.”  Some  of  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  efforts  of  Vermont  dairymen,  notably 
the  men  in  Richmond  County,  who  built 
and  are  now  operating  a  co-operative  milk 
plant  and  creamery  -were  dwelt  upon. 

Wednesday  evening  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  was  held  at  Hotel  Garde.  About 
two  hundred  were  in  attendance  and  all 
enjoyed  a  good  time.  The  after  dinner 
speeches  were  especially  good  and  came 
from  such  men  as,  the  Master  of  the 
State  Grange,  the  Commissioner  of  Do¬ 
mestic  Animals,  Professors  Cooley  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Story  of  Vermont, 
President  Staples  of  the  Connecticut  Po- 
mological  Society  and  Richard  Dodge. 
Vice-President  of  the  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Thursday  the  following  officers  were 
elected  : 

President — C.  B.  Pomeroy,  Williman- 
tic  ;  vice-president — Richard  E.  Dodge. 
Washington  Depot;  treasurer — R.  E. 
Buell.  Wallingford;  secretary — .1.  G. 
SchAvink.  .Tr.,  jleriden. 

The  speaker  of  the  morning  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  William  At,  Esten  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Agricultural  College,  who  pre¬ 
sented  the  results  of  another  year  of  his 
work  in  “Farming  with  Bacteria.” 

In  the  afternoon.  Professor  White  pre¬ 
sented  the  results  of  experimental  work 
carried  on  at  the  Storrs  Station  on  the 
subject  of  “Contagious  Abortion.”  These 
results  are  now  in  bulletin  form  and  the 
bulletin  w'ill  be  ready  soon. 

The  next  speaker  was  Dr.  W.  G.  Ben¬ 
ner,  In.spector  in  chai-ge  of  New  England 
for  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Ilis  subject  Was  “The  Con¬ 
trol  and  Eradication  of  Tuberculosis.”  He 
Avas  folloAved  by  .1.  M.  Whittlesey.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Domestic  Animals  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  Avho  discussed  “The  Present  Sit¬ 
uation  on  ^ruberculosis  in  Connecticut.” 

A  milk,  cream  and  butter  shoAV  Avas 
held  in  connection  Avith  the  ,  coin-ention. 
Due  to  labor  conditions  and  bad  trans¬ 
portation  facilities.'  the  shoAV  Avas  not  as 
large  as  usual,  there  being  about  15  en¬ 
tries  of  milk  and  cream  and  25  of  butter. 
The  butter  Avas  scored  by  Prof.  .Tudkins. 
After  the  scoring  Avas  finished  the  exhi¬ 
bitors  Avere  called  in  and  a  judging  de¬ 
monstration  given.  The  faults  in  the 
butter  were  explained. 

The  various  dairy  supply  houses  had 
exhibits  in  the  basement  of  the  hall  and 
this  place  Avas  Avell  filled  at  all  times. 
When  it  isi  considered  that  the  dairy 
farmer  is  hard  hit  by  the  labor  shortage, 
the  attendance  while  not  up  to  some  for¬ 
mer  yeai’s,  Avas  good  and  the  intere.st 
seemed  good.  The  recent  fixing  of  a  fair 
l>rice  for  milk  has  done  much  to  stimulate 
(his  interest.  _  ii.  F.  j. 

Ohio  Farm  Notes 

I  tinderstand  Congi*essman  Snyder  of 
N(‘av  York  has  introduced  in  Congress  an 
amendment  to  the  draft  laAV  AAdiich  would 
exempt  skilled  farm  labor.  The  amend¬ 
ment  reads  in  i)art  as  follows :  A  man 
opei’ating  .50  acres  of  land  be  alloAved  one 
son  or  helper  exempted ;  one  operating 
100  acres  or  more.  tAvo  sons  or  helpers 
<'.xemptcd,  and  pi'ovides  that  those  Avho 
have  been  taken  to  the  training  camps 
be  returned  ])rovided  they  Avill  labor  on 
the  farm.  The  dairy  interests,  in  regard 
to  butt<‘r,  milk  and  cream,  are  becoming 
alarmed  in  this  territory,  Avhich  is  one 
of  the  most  advanced  in  any  pai’t  of  the 
T'^nited  States.  This  territory  leads  the 
Avhole  T’nited  States  in  the  production 
of  milk  at  the  lowest  possible  cost ;  also, 
it  produces  some  of  the  Avorld’s  champion 
coAVs.  A  short  time  ago  Butler  and 
Knox  township,  Columbiana  County. 
Ohio,  produced  more  butter,  cream,  cheese 
and  milk  than  the  remainder  of  the 
county,  but  in  the  last  year  dairy  coavs 
have  gone  very  fast  to  the  butcher’s 
block.  The  high  cost  of  feed  and  scarcity 
of  farm  labor  caused  by  the  draft  of 
skilled  farm  labor  are  practically  driving 
the  dairy  interests  from  this  section. 
Two  Aveeks  ago  there  was  shipped  from 
Knox  township,  Columbiana  County,  (>.5 
head  of  as  good  cows  as  Avere  ever  in  the 
State  to  Chicago,  sold  for  beef.  .January 
28  three  carloads  were  shipped  by  Bert 
Lyder.  of  Li.sbon,  and  several  loads  have 
been  sent  to  the  market  from  Columbiana, 
and  nothing  added  to  take  their  place. 
A  great  number  of  dairymen  are  selling 
their  herds  and  quitting  the  business  on 
account  of  their  sons  and  skilled  labor 
being  drafted.  I  think  the  aforesaid 
amendment  and  Congressman  Snyder 
should  have  support  in  trying  to  keep 
our  Government  from  making  the  mistake 
that  our  British  Allies  did  in  the  first 
year  of  this  war.  J.  c.  s. 

Mahoning  Co.,  O. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Th(‘  terrible  AVinter  is  still  having  its 
effects  on  the  produce  movement,  but  a 
second  light  thuAV  has  uoav  folloAved  the 
fonner  one.  so  that  the  open-stall  dealers 
are  back  to  their  places  again  and  busi- 
ne.ss  is  much  more  brisk.  The  courage  of 
the  market  people  is  remarkable.  They 
are  bringing  in  a  host  of  green  products 
and  selling  them  at  reasonable  prices. 
Lettuce  is_  plenty  at  5  cents  a  good-sized 
head,  retail ;  caulifloAver  is  15  cents  up ; 
vegetable  oyster  is  S  cents  a  bunch  and 
most  other  green  stuff  of  that  class  goes 
for  10  cents  a  small  measure. 

Potatoes  caught  it  Avorst.  They  not 
only  froze  badly,  but  the  movement  has 
been  so  light  that  prices  Avent  up  to  .$1.50 
per  bushel,  Avholesale,  at  the  loAvest,  for 
best  grades,  with  Jersey  sweets  about  the 
same  per  hamper.  The  potatoes  come  out 
of  theii*  Winter  holes  looking  as  if  just 
dug.  The  quality  is  better  than  the  ap¬ 


pearance.  Apples  are  not  advenced.  the 
top  price  is  ,$0.,50  for  grade  A  Kings, 
doAvn  to  $4.25  for  Ben  I)avis.  Western 
box  apple.s  are  $2.10  for  Rome  Beauty  ; 
,$2.20  for  .Jonathan.  $2.2,5  for  AVinesaps. 
and  $2.75  for  8pitz,  best  grades. 

There  are  a  feAV  straAvberries  in  at  00 
to  75c  per  quart,  wholesale,  and  retailing 
at  75c.  Demand  for  them  and  tin*  loAver 
grade  apples  is  light.  Oranges  are  .$5.50 
to  $0.5(1 ;  lemons,  ,$0..50  to  .$7..50 ;  grape 
fruit,  $.1.50  to  $4.50  per  box ;  and 
bananas  $1.75  to  ,$.1.50  per  bunch,  all  de¬ 
mand  being  steady  to  firm. 

IIonTe-grown  onions  .ore  $1.50  to  $2  per 
bushel ;  Avestern.  $1  to  .$1.75.  Avith  Span¬ 
ish  out  of  market;  quiet.  Beans  are  still 
steady  at  $0  up  per  bushel.  There  is  a 
big  supply  of  nuts  in  and  prices  are  dull, 
though  much  higher  than  formerly,  at  $2 
for  Avalnuts,  $1.25  for  butternuts  and  .$.”) 
for  hickories  per  bushel. 

Green  A-egetables  are  strong  from  bet¬ 
ter  demand,  at  $1.25  for  beets.  $1  for 
carrots.  $1.2,5  for  parsnips,  $1.25  for 
purple-top  turnips,  all  per  bushel :  $4 
per  100  pounds  for  cabbage.  $4  to  .$5  for 
squash,  DAvarf  celery  is  40c  to  $1  per 
bunch,  or  $4.50  per  California  crate :  let¬ 
tuce,  10  to  50c  for  home  groAvn  or  endive.  ! 
per  box ;  $1.50  to  .$2  per  J^'lnrida  ham-  I 
per ;  radishes,  28  to  .10c :  shallots.  40  to  ' 
,50c ;  i>ar.sley.  40  to  00c ;  A’egetable  oyster. 
70  to  80c.  all  per  dozen  bunches  :  yelloAv 
turnips.  $1.80  per  barrel.  A  feAV  hot-  ! 
house  cucumbers  sell  at  $1.75  to  .$2.25  per 
dozen  and  tomatoes,  .$1.75  to  $2  per  10- 
pound  basket. 

Butter  and  cheese  are  steady,  but  eggs 
are  beginning  to  come  doAvn  'pr<4ty  fast 
at  the  first  sign  of  8in-ing.  C’reamery 
butter  limit  is  54c  for  prints.  .51c  for 
tubs.  47c  for  storage;  dairies  are  .52c  fof 
fancy.  44  to  47c  for  fair.  .18  to  48c  for 
crocks  and  14  to  ,10e  for  poor ;  28  to  10c  \ 
for  oleomargine.  Cheese  is  20c  for  fanc.v 
domestic,  20  to  28  for  good  to  choice.  10 
to_  12c  for  limburger.  Eggs  suffer  in 
price  from  big  receipts  from  California, 
being  50  to  02c  for  AA’hite  hennery.  52  to. 
58c  for  state  and  storage. 

Poultry  is  strong,  farmers  Avith  laying 
stock  holding  it.  live  runs  close  to 
dre.ssed  i)rices.  at  14  to  18c  for  dressed 
turkey.  28  to  14e  for  foAvl.  or  chicken. 
24  to  25c  for  old  roosters.  .10  to  .14c  for 
ducks  and  24  to  20c  for  geese.  Jtabbits 
are  50  to  00c  for  cotton  tails  and  0.5c  to 
$1  for  jacks  per  pair.  Hay  still  runs 
high  at  ,$27  to  .$.12  for  Timothy  grades. 
Avith  straAv  out  of  marked.  .t.  av.  c. 
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Shaving  Comfort  for  Every 
Business  Farmer 


\ 


^■*0  get  the  beil  results,  a  razor  blade 
should  be  smooth,  as  well  as  sharp.  A 
tagged  edge  is  bound  to  pull.  Very  few 
men  are  expert  enough  with  hone  and  ilrop  to 
put  such  a  smooth  sharp  edge  on  a  razor.  As 
a  consequence,  the  razor  pulls  and  hurts  and 
shaving  becomes  a  disagreeable  duty. 
We  have  secured  an  article  called  the 

Bailey  Sharpener  and  Strop 

which  puts  a  smooth  keen  edge  on  your  razor 
blade,  quickly,  easily.  A  few  strokes  that’s  all. 


ONE  side,  with  delicate  abrasive  makes  a 
keen  edge.  The  other  side  oiled  calf¬ 
skin,  makes  it  smooth  for  comfortable 
shaving.  Both  surfaces,  mounted  on  flexible 
pads,  hug  the  blade  at  exadlly  the  right  angle 
— no  tearing  or  spoiling  the  delicate  edge.  For 
regular  razors  and  safety  blades.  Easy  to  use. 

Try  it  for  30  Days 

If  it  doesn’t  give  real  shaving  comfort,  we’ll 
take  it  back.  Q  Will  be  sent  postpaid  as 
a  reward  for  sending 


=  3 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

. . . . . . . 
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Two  Yearly  Subscriptions  (new  or  renewal)  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  | 

These  Strops  will  nor  be  given  with  subscriptions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place  of  I 

cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  acting  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indicated.  | 
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/Ire  Foil  BuUtJing  or 
Re^Modeling  nf  Barn? 


Our  big  drafting  department  is  at  your  service  free  of  charge  if  you'  -e 
thinking  of  building  or  re-modeling  your  barn.  The  experience  we  ha  re 
had  with  thousands  of  up-to-date  dairymen  large  and  small  enables  us  to 
advise  you  on  the  right  barn  to  fit  your  particular  needs. 

There  is  no  charge — no  obligation  in  connection  with  this  service.  'tVe 
are  glad  to  help. 

And  if  you're  considering  installing  barn  equipment,  the  STAR  Line  in¬ 
cludes  everything  from  Stem  Stalls  and  Stanchions  and  Mangers  and  Water 
Bowls  and  Steel  Pens  for  Cows,  Calves,  Bulls  and  Hogs  to  Bull  Staffs  and 
Ventilating  Systems. 


Our  equipment  offers  many  patented  features.  The  unit  System — the 
Arch  Construction — the  STAR  Instantaneous  Anjuster— the  Curb  Clamp— 
the  STAR  Stall  is  unique  and  practical.  The  Giant  STAR  Stanchion  is  easily 
adjustable,  the  strongest  made  and  Wood-Lined;  locks  with  one  hand  and 
has  the  Automatic  Sure  Stop.  Star  Litter  Carrier  Systems  fit  every  need. 

Get  in  touch  with  us.  Our  catalogs  are  yours  for  the 
asking  and  our  Barn  Plan  Department  is  at  your  service. 

STAR  goods  sold  by  best  dealers  everywhere 

HUNT-HELM-FERRIS  &  CO.,  23  Hunt  St.,  Hanar^lD. 

New  York  Branch:  Industrial  Bldg.t  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  separator  is  very  easy  to 
’  easy.”  Why  not jpet  a  f  u  1 1  y 


rMor*  thant 

f  125,000 
New  ButlarfI; 
Sspsrators 
nowin  us# 


^  Your  Cream 
Separator 


on  This  Easy  Self-Earning  Plan 

You  won’t  feel  the  cost  at  all.  The  ma¬ 
chine  itself  will  save  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  We  ship  any  size  sep- 
erator  you  need  direct  from  our  factory 
and  give  you  a  whole  year  to  pay  qur 
low  price  of  only  ^29  find  up.  Read  what 
Alfred  Geatches,  No.  Jackson.O.,  says: 

rr _ 4- Via 


guaranteed  jNew  tiucterny  acpuruiur  xw  yuui,i.ax*M 
find  let  it  earn  its  own  cost  by  what  it  saves;  « 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  29 

Cream  Separators  have  these  exclusive  high  grade  features—  and  up_ 


Cream  Separators  have  these  exclusive  high  grade  features— 
frictionless  pivot  ball  bearinpcs  bathed  in  oil,  self-draining  bowl, 

self-draining  milk  tank,easycleaningpne  piece  aluminum  skim-  — 
ming  device,  closed  drip  proof  bottom,  li^t  running  cut  Btcji 

bathed.  Guaranteed  highest  Bkimmmgefficiency  and  durability.  Wegive^ 

30  Days  FREE  Trial  —  Lifetime  Guarantee 

against  all  defects.  In  material  and  workmanship.  We  ship 
you  the  size  machine  you  need,  let  you  use  it  for 
Then  if  pleased  you  can  make  the  rest  of  the  small  monthly  pa^ 
ments  out  of  the  extra  cream  profits  separator  saves  and 
makes  for  you.  If  you  are  not  pleased  just  ship  the  macmne 
back  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  what  you  paid.  You 
take  no  risk.  Write  for  FRKR  Catalog  now. 

AIBAUGH-DOVER  CO., 2171  Marshall  Boulevard,  CHICAGO 


This  is  the  trade 
mark  of  Krause 
Daily  Feed — a  feed  that  has  made 
a  high  record  as  a  milk  producer 
for  thousands  of  dairymen. 

K  rause  Dairy  Feed  con- 

g'  II  tains  ten  ingredients — 
II  each  of  which  has  dis- 

1 1  tinct  and  specific  values 

II  and  they  are  so  com- 

_J|  bined  as  to  form  a  per- 

_  fectly  balanced  ration. 

This  high  grade  feed 
will  give  your  cows  ex- 
actly  what  they  need 
^  for  big,  rich  milk  pro- 

.  duction  and  keep  them 

healthy  and  vigorous. 

Feed  “Krause”  this  winter 
and  make  more  milk  mon- 
ay.  Write  at  once  for  free 
B  sample  and  useful  record 

■  H  M  book.  Give  name  of  your 

|l  dealer. 


CHAS.  A,  KRAUSE  MILLING 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS, 


3702  BURNHAM  STREET 


'When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-T.  and  you  U  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  *‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Talk  to  Mountain  Farmers 

Mo.st  of  the  writing  in  the  R.  N.-Y. 
seems  for  men  on  good  land,  near  mar¬ 
kets,  hut  we  have  hard  times  here — in 
the  mountains  of  West  Virginia.  There 
are  enough  teams  to  do  the  work,  some 
cows,  and  enough  hogs  for  our  meat,  but 
we  caunot  raise  much  grain  and  end  up 
ever.v  Fall  the  same.  Then  we  begin 
again  the  next  Spring  the  same,  and  I 
wonder  whether  you  can  give  us  a  lift. 

C.  X. 

That  touches  with  a  pleasant  appeal. 
I  have  been  treated  like  a  brother  by 
mountain  farmers  further  south,  and  if 
tlioy  will  take  my  prescription  I  may 
help  “lift.”  A  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  at  Ashville,  N.  C.,  inveigled  the 
writer  into  meeting  of  farmers  and 

then  sprung  the  question,  “Reynolds, 
what  does  this  farming  country  need?” 
and  I  replied,  “Sheep,  red  apples  and 
industry.”  I  believe  it  was  right  aud 
that  it  will  fit  clear  up  iuto  West  Vir- 
giuia. 

Perhaps  the  kind,  courteous  aud  hospit¬ 
able  men  along  .those  ranges  may  not 
like  it.  They  are  rather  an  independent 
sort  of  folks,  but  they  know  that  as  a 
general  thing  they  take  life  easy.  They 
may  not  know  that  if  we  were  as  care 
free  we  also  “would  end  up  every  Fall 
the  same.”  We  would  he  worse  off  be¬ 
cause  the  demands  on  us  are  greater. 

There  is  too  much  dependence  there  on 
one-horse  implements,  on  a  few  railroad 
ties,  game  pelts  aud  other  small  returns 
from  thickets,  and  not  enough  attention 
to  the  function  of  the  soil  and  the  bene¬ 
fits  from  it.  Every  foot  of  it  should  be 
growing  something  useful,  whereas  too 
much  of  it  is  bare,  or  growing  so-called 
timber.  Farmers  there  should  have  no 
part  in  “refore.station.”  Generations  gone 
robbtHl  the  forests  and  it  is  not  their  duty 
now  to  deny  themselves  atoning  for  the 
vandalism.  They  deserve  a  good  living 
and  can  get  it  by  covering  the  surface  of 
the  earth  with  grass  aud  useful  growths. 

I  read  an  argument  lately  from  West 
Virginia  that  dogs  were  needed  to  com¬ 
bat  wild  things,  AVhat  we  call  “var¬ 
mints”  had  a  place  in  wild  nature,  but 
the  earth  wa.s  made  for  us,  so  when  wo 
come  iuto  our  own  the  wild  things  are 
out  of  place,  and  should  he  eradicated. 
If  the  land  is  fixed  to  grow  useful  things 
there  will  be  no  place  for  them  excei)t  in 
the  ground  and  a  gallon  of  gasoline  will 
get  more  of  tliem  than  a  hundred  dogs  in 
a  year. 

If  any  mountain  farmer  feels  hurt  at 
our  rubbing  “industry”  into  him,  let  him 
turn  to  page  152,  February  2  issue  of 
this  paper.  I  am  trying  to  give  the 
“lift,”  and  must  tell  the  truth  as  I  think 
I  see  it,  aud  will  now  refer  you  to  some 
expert  testimony.  Read  Mrs.  11.  from  a 
G5-acre  farm,  set  edgeways  in  eastern 
Tennessee.  Read  what  she  enumerates  of 
her  produr?ts  from  soil  !ind  industry. 
Fruits,  aud  vegetables,  canned,  dried,  pre¬ 
served  and  pickled.  You  can  see  <-ellar 
and  pantry  packed,  rafters  and  walls 
festooned  with  good  things,  and  she  will 
make  your  mouth  water  with  sorghum, 
buckwheat,  shucked  beaus,  meats,  turnips, 
chow-chow,  kraut  and  apple  butter,  evory- 
thiug  that  the  ultimate  cousumor  would 
want  an  “Aladiii’s  lamp”  for.  MTicn 
wife  and  I  read  the  catalogue,  although 
living  on  real,  good  land,  we  wanted  to 
go  right  down  and  visit  all  the  folks  in 
Hawkins  Co.,  'renn.  Then  listen  to  what 
she  says,  “Theie  are  lots  of  people  poorer 
than  we  mountain  folks.” 

Sure  there  are.  with  emphasis  ou  the 
“lots.”  There  are  no  people  better  off 
than  the  “mountain  folks” — if  they  only 
know  it  and  adapt  themselves  to  it.  They 
have  pure  air  that  rich  people  go  aud 
buy  at  high  figures,  the  best  of  water, 
fair  soil,  aud  freedom  from  fool  customs, 
amenities,  demands  and  aspirations  that 
pestei-  the  people  where  population  is  con¬ 
gested.  ^Ve  have  filed  tlie  coluum  by  Mrs. 
H.  to  read  for  use  and  pleasure.  The 
mountain  folks  do  not  feel  like  making 
any  apologies  on  manhood  nor  muscle, 
neither  do  they  need  to  on  life’s  comforts 
and  finances. 

The  rural  church,  which  has  far  too 
often  been  turned  into  a  shop  or  granary 
in  places,  is  there  yet,  schools  may  flour¬ 
ish,  the  mails  carry  good  literature,  aud 
Mrs.  H.  says,  “M’e  love  each  other,”  and 
when  trouble  comes  to  a  family  “others 
for  miles  around  have  help  aud  sym¬ 
pathy.”  Now  what’s  the  matter  with  a 


community  like  that?  Ilappuiess  is 
nearly  divided  in  the  world,  aud  success 
depends  more  on  a  man  than  his  sur- 
rouudiugs.  There  is  a  show  to  make 
money  ou  those  mountains,  as  well  as  ou 
laud  paying  higher  taxes.  It  will  bring 
as  good  yields  of  the  class  adapted  to  it 
as  anywhere.  If  an  orchardist  looks  for 
land  he  can  find  no  better  at  any  price. 
Trees  will  grow  well,  and  produce  as 
highly  flavored  fruit  as  anywhere  in  the 
world.  I  can  tell  an  apple  grown  there 
by  the  taste,  aud  Avould  no  sooner  eat  one 
from  the  Pacific  coast  .after  it  than  a 
raw  potato.  M*e  grow  some  flue  ones 
here,  but  couuot  got  their  flavor  nor 
color. 

Thou  take  grass,  and  I  can  cover  those 
hills  with  it  as  easy  as  I  fixed  my  own 
poor  hills.  Plenty  of  clover,  Alsike.  Al¬ 
falfa  aud  perhaps  sweet  cloven-  seed,  and 
liberal  fertilizing  at  first,  will  change  the 
face  of  nature,  then  pasturing  sheep  in 
Summer  and  feeding  ou  the  fields  in  Win¬ 
ter  will  fix  the  soil.  Every  farm  should 
have  sheep  or  fruit  or  both,  as  well  as 
other  things  to  sell  along  tlie  way.  Few 
hogs  should  be  kept  because  they  require 
so  much  clean  grain,  whereas  grass  to 
cover  and  enrich  the  ground  should  he 
the  aim. 

There  will  always  he  a  good  market 
for  fruit,  wool  and  mutton,  and  tho.se 
with  intelligent  industry  will  n-deem  tlie 
soil,  much  of  which  has  had  the  e.sseu- 
tials  I  name  sparingly.  I  would  start 
one  field,  or  one  patch  toward  prospeifty, 
then  another  aud  come  around  the  circle, 
never  ])lanting  any  s<‘od  unless  .sure  of 
a  good  yield.  I  would  clean  off  all  brush 
and  make  grass  grow  in  its  place.  My 
“lift”  for  G.  X.  is  take  the  R.  N.-Y.,  .a 
daily  and  stmie  of  the  high-co.st  maga¬ 
zines.  Encourage  meeting.s  at  the 
churches,  spellings,  singing  and  deb:ites  in 
the  scluKilhou.ses,  have  picnics  in  Summer 
aud  jiarties  in  M’inter  for  everyone.  Wbrk 
nearly  six  days  in  the  week,  all  the  while 
stud.ving  to  improve  the  dirt,  “hook  onto” 
a  few  ewes,  care  for  them  and  s.ave  the 
ewe  lambs.  Then  I  would  plant  a  few 
trees  every  year  and  carry  a  sharp  knife, 
and  .soon  improvement  will  h('  so  evident 
tiiat  it  will  encourage  complete  siieco.ss- 

Ohio.  w.  w.  ki:yx’OTJ)S. 


Building  an  Ice  House  with  Cold  Storage 

I  wish  to  build  an  icehouse  on  the 
plan  of  an  icebox,  that  is.  by  excavating 
into  a  bank  or  hill  S  to  10  feet  deep, 
building  a  concrete  wall  well  tarred  on 
the  outside,  leaving  a  space  20  by  20  feet 
b<‘tween  walls,  and  roofing  same,  eight  to 
nine  feet  high  with  I  beams  and  cement, 
this  flat  roof  to  he  the  floor  of  the  ice¬ 
house  proper,  built  of  wood  with  12-inch 
walls  well  insulated  and  shavings  packed 
between  walls,  the  roof  treated  in  same 
manner;  height  of  walls  14  to  10  feet. 
How  can  I  send  the  cold  air  of  the  ice¬ 
house  into  the  cold  storage  chamber  below 
it,  without  also  getting  the  water  of  the 
melting  ioe  and  shaving  covering  the  iee 
iuto  the  chamber  below?  A.  n.  E. 

Mt.  Ivlsco,  N.  Y. 

There  are  no  groat  difficulties  iu  the 
way  of  building  an  icehouse  such  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  A,  1).  E.  It  is  doubtful,  though, 
if  such  an  icehouse  would  be  as  economi¬ 
cal  and  successful  as  one  built  in  the 
usual  way  with  an  ice  bunker  connected 
with  the  cold  storage  room  that  could 
be  repleuished  as  needed.  With  this  style 
of  icehouse  the  temperattire  may  be  a 
little  more  closely  controlled.  Cold  is  se¬ 
cured  iu  an  icehouse  only  at  the  expen.se 
of  melting  ice.  Ice  iu  melting  absorbs 
great  quantities  of  heat.  This  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  ice¬ 
cream  freezer.  The  cream  will  freeze 
only  when  the  ice  begins  to  melt,  and  the 
more  raifidly  the  ice  melts  the  more 
quickly  the  cream  wdll  freeze.  It  is  some¬ 
times  desirable  to  seeiiro  a  gi-eater  degree 
of  cold  in  the  storage  i-oom  than  is  ordin¬ 
arily  needed,  and  this  can  be  done  in  a 
house  of  the  usual  construction  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  salt  to  the  ice  hunker,  causing 
rapid  melting.  This  method  could  hardly 
be  used  if  the  entire  ice  supply  were  used 
to  cool  the  storage  space. 

linless  the  walls  were  well  insulated 
there  would  be  little  gaiu  iu  having  the 
cold  storage  room  under  ground.  The 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  earth  is 
so  much  higher  than  that  of  the  ice  that 
there  w-ould  be  a  considerable  passage  of 
heat  to  the  storeroom  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  earth  unless,  as  suggested  above,  the 
walls  were  well  insulated  to  stop  it. 

(Continued  oa  page  oOO.) 
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LIVE  STOCK  NOTES 


Make  Them  Pay  Promptly 

In  a  recent  issue  G.  E.  II.  is  right. 
Bond  the  milk  dealers,  large  and  small, 
and  make  them  pay  every  two  weeks.  The 
Dairymen’s  League  ought  to  know  the 
men  they  deal  with.  It  was  expected 
that  the  League  would  make  them  pay 
every  two  weeks.  Instead  they  have  been 
allowed  to  run  in  the  old  way.  To  say 
they  will  be  more  careful  in  the  future 
is  not  enough.  The  time  to  he  careful  is 
in  the  start.  It  is  a  staggering  blow  to 
a  producer  to  lose  a  six-weeks  milk  bill, 
when  he  has  his  help  and  feed  bills  to 
meet.  The  producer  cannot  escape 
his  six-weeks  bills.  He  has  to  come  up 
with  the  cash  or  put  up  gilt-edged 
security,  or  show  unquestioned  credit.  Let 
us  get  this  milk  traffic  down  to  a  business 
basis.  F.  j.  D. 

New  York. 


Preparing  the  Young  Cow 

On  page  166  I  read  in  an  article  on 
testing  cows,  how  one  should  massage  and 
stretch  a  heifer’s  udder  to  enlarge  it; 
also  that  she  should  be  properly  fed.  I 
have  a  very  fine  two-year-old  grade  Hol¬ 
stein  due  to  freshen  in  about  six  weeks. 
Her  udder  ks  ileveloping  very  nicely  now. 
I  have  always  been  told  by  old  farmers 
never  to  touch  the  udder,  as  it  would 
make  them  cake.  I  am  anxious  to  have 
as  good  a  cow  as  po.ssible  out  of  her. 
Would  you  tell  me  just  how  to  handle  her 
udder,  and  also  what  and  how  much  grain 
to  feed  her?  I  am  feeding  her  now  about 
one  quart  of  ground  oats  twice  a  day, 
with  plenty  of  mixed  hay.  She  is  in  very 
good  condition.  j.  l.  R. 

Alpine,  N.  Y. 

One  quart  of  ground  oats  twice  a  day 
is  not  nearly  enough  grain  for  a  heifer 
that  is  expected  to  develop  “as  well  as 
possible.’’  Two  quarts  of  ground  oats 
contain  about  one-fourth  of  a  i)ound  of 
protein  and  one  and  seven-tenths  of  car¬ 
bohydrates  and  fat.  With  good  mixed 
hay,  this  is  barely  a  maintenance  ration 
for  a  heifer  heavy  with  calf.  I  would 
mix  100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  ground 
oats,  100  lbs.  oil  meal  and  200  lbs.  hom¬ 
iny  feetl.  Of  this  ration  I  would  feed  at 
least  10  pounds  per  day,  just  as  soon  as 
I  could  bring  the  heifer  up  to  it  gradu¬ 
ally.  It  is  too  late  to  do  justice  by  her, 
but  this  is  about  as  well  as  we  can  do  at 
this  stage  of  the  game. 

The  feed  will  soon  have  an  effect  on 
her  udder.  It  will  grow  faster  and  may¬ 
be  swell.  Then  begin  to  rub  it.  Never 
mind  what  the  old  farmers  told  you.  By 
the  way,  they  told  the  truth.  Feed  and 
rubbing  will  make  a  heifer’s  udder  cake — 
and  that  is  just  w’hat  we  want.  When 
you  find  the  udder  swollen,  get.  after  it, 
and  rub  the  .swelling  down.  I  like  to  see 
a  heifer  swell  nearly  to  her  front  legs. 
Then  she  looks  as  though  she  Would  be 
good  for  .something.  I  always  like  to  feed 
some  roots,  mangels  preferably,  to  cows 
and  heifers  both  before  and  after  they 
freshen.  Keep  their  bowels  open,  at  any 
rate.  There  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  a 
heifer’s  going  down  with  milk  fever  with 
her  first  calf,  and  if  the  udder  is  properly 
ma.ssagetl,  enough  to  keep  it  from  getting 
hard,  there  is  no  danger  of  injury. 

When  the  cords  at  the  sides  of  the  tail 
begin  to  loo-sen,  stop  feeding  her  all  grain 
but  bran,  and  give  her  a  pound  of  epsom 
salts  if  her  bowels  are  not  perfectly 
loose.  Bathe  her  udder  Avith  Avarm 
water  if  it  is  very  hard  and  fevery  after 
she  freshens.  Hot  water  and  hand  rub¬ 
bing  are  better  than  all  greases  and  pa¬ 
tent  dope  for  the  udder.  As  she  begins  to 
come  to  her  milk,  add  some  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  feed  to  the  bran,  and  finally  discard 
the  hominy  for  gluten  feed,  or  other  high 
protein  feed.  I  think  your  heifer  will 
stand  about  one  pound  oif  grain  for  every 
three  pounds  of  milk  that  she  gives.  But 
I  would  feed  her  at  a  ratio  of  one  to  four 
at  first.  The  roots  should  be  discarded 
also  at  the  time  of  freshening,  and  then 
he  gradually  fed  again  soon  after. 

One  should  remember  that  there  is  very 
little  nourishment  in  the  roots,  and  that 
they  are  fed  more  as  an  appetizer  and  for 
their  beneficial  action  on  the  digestive 
organs  than  for  the  nourishment  that  they 
contain.  Also  remember  that  when  a  cow 
is  being  fed  up  to  something  like  her 
limit  she  is  more  apt  to  have  trouble  than 
if  she  is  being  fed  at  only  half  of  her  ca¬ 
pacity.  Everyone  who  has  run  a  gas 
engine  knows  that  it  requires  more  atten¬ 


tion  if  it  is  being  run  at  its  limit.  A 
cow  is  a  great  deal  more  delicate  and 
complicated  machine  than  a  gas  engine, 
so  it  will  not  do  to  be  careless  with  her. 
For  instance,  if  the  cow  is  being  poorly 
fed  and  she  is  giving  only  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk,  it  will  not  matter  so  much  if 
she  is  not  milked  regularly ;  her  udder 
will  stand  it  all  right,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  cow  is  getting  about  all  the 
feed  she  will  stand,  and  is  giving  a  big 
flow  of  milk,  an  hour’s  neglect  in  milking 
t  ;:o  may  cause  a  badly  inflamed  udder. 
Dairying  is  a  mighty  poor  job  for  the  care¬ 
less  man,  and  a  mighty  interesting  one 
for  the  wideawake,  careful  fellow. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


School  Law  and  Education 


Just  Making  a  Showing 

I  do  not  know  when  I  have  read  any¬ 
thing  that  pleased  me  more  than  your 
Hope  Farm  note  on  “Education,”  page 
198.  You  are  just  right  in  your  state¬ 
ment.  I  wish  it  could  be  widely  read. 
As  a  trustee  for  22  years  I  have  tried  al¬ 
most  in  vain  to  impress  upon  my  asso¬ 
ciates  that  we  needed  the  very  best 
teachers  for  the  primary  and  grades.  Our 
educational  machine  seem  to  have  but 
one  idea,  that  is,  to  make  a  showing,  noth¬ 
ing  thorough,  but  only  so  much  ground 
gone  over  in  a  certain  time.  Make  teachers 
responsible  for  a  thorough  grounding  of 
their  pupils  in  the  “three  Rs”  and  in 
spelling  and  geography;  then  they 
will  be  fitted  to  go  out  into  the  world 
and  do  the  work  that  most  of  them  ex¬ 
pect  to  do,  and  with  a  good  foundation 
for  going  higher  if  it  is  thought  best.  Give 
a  thorough  examination  to  any  number  of 
our  high  school  graduates  and  see  hoAv 
many  of  them  make  good. 

As  to  the  school  law  that  you  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  have  repealed,  I  have  yet  to 
see  a  single  article  on  the  subject  that 
show.s  its  advantage  over  the  old  law.  I 
have  just  seen  Dr.  Finley’s  article  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  in  its  favor.  He 
says  “With  a  larger  unit  of  administra¬ 


tion,  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  school 
trustees  with  larger  experience  and  view¬ 
point.”  How  does  he  know  this?  In  fact 
he  himself  proves  its  untruth  by  this 
statement:  “The  new  town  board  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  men  who  formerly  acted  as 
school  trustees.”  So  you  have  the  same 
class  of  men,  but  instead  of  each  district 
having  its  own,  five  of  these  same  men, 
two  from  the  larger  school,  and  one  from 
three  of  the  other  districts,  only  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  own,  are  to  give  better  re¬ 
sults.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  farmers 
are  opposed  to  the  law. 

Long  Island.  selaii  r.  strong. 

Unwinding  Red  Tape 

While  it  seems  quite  the  thing  just  at 
present  for  a  few  “learned  men”  to  write 
lengthy  articles  in  favor  of  the  present 
school  law,  I  would  like  to  take  space 
in  your  paper  to  tell  what  I  know  about 
this  law. 

Contrary  to  Mr.  Van  Wagenen,  page 
212,  I  sometim'es  consult  with  lesser 
individuals,  like  our  cheese  maker,  and 
as  he  happens  to  be  a  member  of  the 
school  board  we  sometimes  talk  about  the 
workings  of  the  school  law.  Evidently  he 
Avas  not  elected  chairman  of  the  boanl,  as 
he  does  not  favor  the  laAv. 

When  people  get  to  talking  about  the 
efficiency,  it  is  nearer  deficiency. 

I  live  in  School  District  <8,  ToAvn  of 
West  Turin,  and  it  is  Unit  1  in  the  town¬ 
ship  administration.  Last  year  we  put  a 
new  floor  in  our  schoolhouse  and  my 
taxes  were  This  year  the  school 

was  papered  and  my  taxes  iPflT,  but  Ave 
won’t  spend  time  arguing  about  the  ex¬ 
pense.  Our  .schoolhouse  needed  papering 
and  it  needed  some  plaster.  A  paper 
hanger  was  given  some  dimensions  and 
he  sent  for  the  paper.  Avhen  he  got  here 
to  put  it  on  he  found  that  the  schoolroom 
Avas  a  great  deal  larger  than  his  dimen¬ 
sions.  So  he  had  to  send  for  a  second  lot 
of  paper,  and  come  up  a  second  time. 

One  small  hinge  Avas  needed  on  our 
school  building.  The  clerk  hired  a  car 
and  drove  to  my  place  on  a  Sunday  to 
hire  me  to  put  this  hinge  on.  The  next 
morning  the  hinge  was  sent  up  to  me  and 
I  spent  about  15  minutes  going  from  my 
place  to  the  .schoolhouse  and  putting  this 
hinge  on.  What  did  this  hinge  coat?  We 
had  14  cords  of  dry  wood  in  the  school- 
house  when  I  turned  the  books  over.  I 


was  told  we  would  get  credit  for  it,  but  I 
can’t  see  where  we  have. 

Maybe  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  are 
from  .$50  to  .$500,  but  in  an  adjoining 
town  is  .$600  and  our  contract  is  for  .$100 
with  an  expense  clause,  which  gives  ela.s- 
ticity  to  the  salary. 

It  is  true  Ave  have  had  only  five  months 
of  this  laAV,  bqt.  is  it  not  enough? 

We  people  out  here  tn  the  country  are 
willing  to  provide  a  good  schoolhouse, 
good  teachers  and  .anything  that  is  rea¬ 
sonable,  but  Ave  don’t  believe  in  extremes. 

LeAvis  Co.,  N.  Y.  aebkrt  j.  miller. 


Roaring 

What  causes  a  horse  to  sweat  too 
freely  and  breathe  fast  in  cold  weather? 
The  horse  seems  to  be  healthy.  He  is  a 
good  eater  and  drinker  and  Avhen  ho 
SAveats  he  stops  to  rest  and  take  breath. 

Ohio.  B.  e. 

Obstruction  of  the  Avindpipc,  or  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  larynx,  causing  “roaring” 
may  induce  SAveating  from  distress  Avhen 
pulling  a  load.  A  tight  collar  also  is  a 
possible  cause.  More  often,  hoAvever.  the 
affected  horse  is  soft  from  over-feeding 
and  lack  of  Avork  or  exercise,  and  usually 
is  more  or  less  afflicted  with  indigestion. 
Clip  the  hair  from  the  legs  above  knees 
and  hocks,  and  from  the  belly  to  a  line 
with  the  straps  of  the  breast  collar  and 
breeching,  and  the  SAveating  Avill  stop. 
Lessen  rich  feed  and  have  the  horse  AVork 
or  take  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  every 
day.  _  A.  s.  A. 

Cowpox 

What  is  the  cause  and  remedy  for  pim¬ 
ples  or  sores  Avhich  folloAV  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  on  the  teats  of  my  cow?  The 
ailment  has  been  going  on  for  about  three 
months.  -  b.  t. 

If  you  have  several  coavs  and  but  one 
affected,  the  trouble  is  a  local  one  orig¬ 
inally  due  to  infection  of  a  slight  wound 
or  abrasion  of  the  skin  and  spreading  of 
the  infection  in  the  connective  tissue.  If 
several  are  affected  the  disease  is  cowpox, 
Avhich  is  contagious,  and  carried  from 
cow  to  COAV  by  the  milker’s  hands.  I.so- 
late  the  cow.  Tmmer.se  the  teats  for  a 
few  seconds  tAvice  daily  in  a  solution  of 
all  the  boric  acid  hot  water  will  dissolve, 
then  dry  gently  and  apply  iodine  ointment 
to  the  sores.  a.  s.  a. 


How  to  double! 

the  life  of  your  engine 


The  life  of  your  engine — whether  in 
motor  car,  truck  or  tractor — depends 
on  the  lubrication  it  receives. 

Any  well-built  engine  can  run,  after  a 
fashion,  for  weeks,  sometimes  for  months, 
on  inferior  oil — but  with  rapidly  decreas¬ 
ing  efficiency.  And  then  come  troubles, 
in  endless  succession;  worn  and  broken 
parts,  requiring  costly  replacements,  and, 
finally,  the  scrap  heap. 

Do  you  want  this  to  happen  to  your 
engine? 

Sediment  in  ordinary  oil  means  wear 

Ordinary  oil  causes  rapid  wear  because  it 
breaks  down  under  the  terrific  heat  of  the 
engine — 200®  to  1000®F.  —  forms  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  black  sediment  and  evaporates  rapidly 
through  the  oil  filler  pipe. 

Sediment  is  the  greatest  cause  of  friction 
and  consequent  shortened  life  of  automobile, 
tractor  and  stationary  engines.  It  crowds 
out  the  good  oil  that  should  form  a 
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Notethat  the  ordinary 
oil  tontaint  five  timet 
at  muth  tediment  at 
Veedol 


protecting  film  between  moving  metal 
surfaces.  As  sediment  has  no  lubricat¬ 
ing  value,  these  metal  parts  grind  to¬ 
gether,  producing  friction  and  wear. 

How  the  sediment  problem 
was  solved 

For  years  prominent  engineers  and 
chemists  sought  a  new  method  of  refin¬ 
ing  which  would  produce  a  lubricating 
oil  that  would  not  break  down  and  form 
sediment  under  the  heat  of  the  engine, 
and  that  would  give  greater  mileage  due  to 
minimum  evaporation. 

The  result  of  their  research  was  the  discovery  of  the 
Faulkner  Process.  By  this  process — exclusively  u.sed 
by  this  company — was  produced  Veedol,  the  lubricant 
that  resists  heat. 

An  80-page  book  on  lubrication  for  10c 

The  most  complete  book  eyer  published  on  cnciiie  lubrication,  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  prominent  engineer  and  used  as  text  book  by  many  schools  and 
colleges.  Also  containsVeedol  Lubrication  Chart,  showing  correct  grade 
of  Veedol  for  every  car,  winter  or  summer.  Send  10c  for  a  copy.  It 

may  save  you  many  dollars. 

TIDE  WATER  OIL  CO. 
VEEDOL  DEPARTMENT 
1508 Bowliag  Green  Building,  New  York 
Wanches:  Boston,  Philadetfihia,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco 
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The  new  Speed 

Indicator  Bell 

on  the 
new  U.  S.  is 
the  simpl¬ 
est)  safest 
and  most 
positive  in 
the  world. 


Tryi  then  buy 

the  great  U.  S* 

And  dairy 
troubles 

Will  grow 

less. 

Inquire  of  us. 


Dayliglit  all  time  ia  kome.  Will  watk. 
Quick  Light,  1  cknrn,  fan,  toa»t,  aappiy  electric  flat  iron* 

1  sare  hnadreda  •!  ateps,  ^oTida  water  all 
Day  or  Night  arerkonte.  Operatint  cost  low.  A  com¬ 

fort  and  a  joy. 


Greatest  thing  out  for  the  farm 


Send  for  full  particulars 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 


Chicaao,  III. 


BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

Portland.  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Oakland,  CaL 


Potato 
Planter 

Pays  for  Itself  in  Labor  and  Time  Saved 

One  man  and  team  with  an  Eureka  Potato  Planter  needs  no  help  to  plant 

'  the  whole  crop.  Whether  you  plant  4  acres  or  400,  the  Eureka  Planter  will  pay  for 
— itself  many  times  over.  Better  than  hand  planting.  Increases  yield.  Does  &  oper- 

-  ations  at  once,  automatically — accurately.  /•»  _ 

Opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  and  depth,  drops  fertihser  (u  desired), cov¬ 
ers  op  »nd  marks  nrxt  row.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  fa»  Catalam 

drops  In  plain  siBht—aa  equal  distance  apart,  ot  unifomi  KA  rwr 

depth,  with  absolutely  no  Injury  to  seed.  Easy  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  any  soil,  mads  of  steel  and  mallettbla  iron^-assur- 
ins  long  life,  light  weight  and  few  or  no  repairs, 
i  fi'rite  for  Iroo  catalog  on  this  great  line  of  potato  planter# 

— the  largest  line  made.  3  sizes.  1  or  2  rows,  with  or  with¬ 
out  fertilizer  attachment.  In  Stock  Near  You.  A  snccesa 
for  oeer  19  years.  Whether  you  are  a  largo  or  small  grower 
— write  today. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO'  Bot  840  UTICA.  N.Y. 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

112!  Fulton  Building  Plttsburgb,  Pa. 

23  Factories  assure  a  wide  and  economical  distribution 


Rais  or  Profits? 


Every  rat  on  your  place,  according  to  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  will  cause  a  loss  of  more  than  $2 
during  the  coming  year.  It  is  no  un¬ 
common  thing  for  farm  buildings  to  harbor  forty  to  fifty 
rats  and  great  numbers  of  mice.  The  resulting  loss  amounts 
to  a  pretty  big  sum.  Build  your  granaries  and  bams  with 

Nafeo  Hollow  Tile 

Natco  buildings  are  vermin-proof  and  fire-proof  as  well.  WUl  stand 
for  generations — save  painting.  The  smooth  glazed  walls  will  not 
absorb  odors  and  are  easy  to  clean.  Air  chambers  in  the  walls  keep 
out  the  bitter  cold  of  winter  and  the  scorching  heat  of  summer.  Al¬ 
so  keep  the  buildings  dry  and  free  from  mildew.  Save  coal  in  the 
house  and  grain  in  the  bin.  Natco  buildings  will  reduce  your  insur¬ 
ance  rates  yet  add  to  your  real  protection. 

Your  building  supply  dealer 
will  gladly  show  you  sam¬ 
ples,  also  building  plans. 

Perhaps  he  has  one 
you  can  use  for 
that  farm  build¬ 
ing  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  erect.  If 
so,  it’s  free.  But 
write  usatonce 
for  new  illus- 
trat^  "Nat¬ 
co  on  the 
Farm”book 
—1918  Edi¬ 
tion. 


Building  an  Ice  House  with  Cold  Storage 

(Continiiod  from  page  208.) 

To  get  rid  of  the  drainage  water  from 
the  melting  ice  the  concrete  floor  above 
the  storage  chamber  could  be  water¬ 
proofed  and  made  to  slant  to  one  side 
where  a  down  spout  could  be  put  in  to 
carry  it  to  a  drain.  This  would  require 
a  trap  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  warm 
air  by  way  of  the  drain  pipe.  A  false 
floor  of  plank  placed  on  2  by  4  sleepers 
should  be  laid  over  the  concrete  on  which 
the  ice  could  be  placed.  As  to  trouble 
from  packing  material,  if  the  walls  wew 
well  insulated  none  would  be  required, 
the  ice  pile  being  left  bare. 

An  arrangement  of  the  icehouse  as  in- 
‘dicated  in  the  sketch  will  secure  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  through  the  cooling  chamber. 
A  liberal  opening  is  left  through  the 
upper  floor  each  side  of  the  building,  but 
not  across  the  ends.  On  one  side,  as  in¬ 
dicated,  an  insulated  partition  is  built  up 
be.side  the  ice  storage  space,  making  a 
boxed-iu  opening  connecting  the  cold 
storage  space  with  the  ice  chamber  above. 
This  is  insulated  as  indicated  for  two  rea¬ 
sons,  one  being  to  aid  circulation  as  far 
as  possible  by  natural  means,  and  the 
other  is  to  keep  the  refrigerator  dry.  The 
cold-air  duct  on  the  opposite  side  is  the 
same,  a  narrow  boxed-in  passage  extend¬ 
ing  the  length  of  the  building.  It  is.  how¬ 
ever.  built  in  the  cold-storage  room  in¬ 
stead  of  the  ice  chamber  above,  and  leaves 


the  ice  pile  exposed  on  one  side  so  that 
the  air  is  cooled  in  flowing  down  past 
it.  All  opening  along  the  floor  of  the 
cold  storage  room  penults  the  circulation 
of  air  as  shown  by  the  arrows. 

The  action  is  thus:  3Iaterial  brought 
into  the  cold  storage  room  will  be  some¬ 
what  warmer  than  the  air  surrounding 
it  somewhat.  This  expands  the  air 
slightly,  making  it  a  very  little  lighter, 
and  the  colder  and  heavier  air  over,  and 
surrounding  the  ice  pile,  flows  down  the 
fold  air  duct  and  forces  it  up  the  flue  on 
the  other  side  as  indicated  by  the  arrows 
in  the  diagram.  The  insulated  partition 
keeps  the  air  away  from  the  ice,  heljiing 
it  to  retain  its  heat  and  buoyancy  until  it 
reaches  the  top  and  starts  to  flow  over 
the  ice  pile,  where  it  becomes  cooled  and 
ready  to  flow  down  to  the  cold  storage 
room  again  through  the  cold-air  flue.  This 
partition  also  aids  in  keeping  the  refrig¬ 
erator  dry.  b.v  preventing  the  air  from 
folding  before  it  ieaches  the  top.  'Warm 
air  will  carry  more  moisture  than  cold, 
and  if  this  air  were  allowed  to  cool  in  the 
warm-air  flue  condensation  would  take 
place,  and  the  resulting  water  would  run 
back  into  the  storage  chamber.  As  it  is 
now  most  of  the  condensation  will  take 
place  over  the  ice  pil?,  and  the  water  will 
find  its  way  out  by  means  of  the  down 
spout. 

For  the  same  reason,  to  prevent  cou- 
den.satiou  and  to  aid  circulation,  the  cold- 
air  flue  is  boxed  in  and  arranged  to  dis- 
I'harge  its  air  at  the  bottom,  the  coldest 
part  of  the  room.  The  cold  air  current  is 
thus  kept  from  contact  with  the  warmer 
upper  air  of  the  refrigerator.  An  insu¬ 
lated  ceiling  would  be  needed  to  prevent 
dripping  from  aboA-e.  and  of  course  an 
anteroom  with  tightly  fitting  stuffed 
doors  would  be  required  between  the  out¬ 
side  air  and  the  storage  room.  This 
scheme  is  offered  only  as  a  means  of 
fitting  up  an  icehouse  as  A.  D.  E.  desires, 
and  is  not  recommended  as  being  better 
than  the  ordinary  type. 

The  T’.  S.  Government  has  made  quite 
a  study  of  icehouse  requirements  for  farm 
use.  and  ’the  following  bulletins  on  the 
subject  are  well  worth  obtaining:  Bulle¬ 
tin  98,  "The  Application  of  Refrigeration 
to  the  Handling  of  Milk,”  (professional 
paper)  ;  Farmer’s  Bulletin  475,  "Ice 
Houses Farmer’s  Bulletin  62.3,  "Ice 
Houses  and  the  Use  of  Ice  on  the  Dairy 
Farm.”  The  above  bulletins  may  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 


ture  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  aside 
from  de.scribing  the  actual  construction 
of  farm  icehouses  of  different  sizes  and 
costs,  deal  somewhat  with  the  underlying 
principles  of  ice  storage,  so  that  one  can 
apply  them  to  a  house  designed  to  suit 
his  needs.  K.  ir.  s. 


An  Invasion  of  Foreign  Germs 

A  number  of  the  daily  papers  have 
printed  scare  stories  about  a  German 
plotter’s  plan  for  importing  "poisonous 
pollen"  which  is  to  destroy  the  grain 
crops.  We  think  this  is  somewhat  like 
the  .stories  we  have  read  of  ending  the 
war  by  scattering  potato  beetles  on  the 
•German  potato  fields.  The  plan  was  to 
gather  the  hard-shelled  bugs  and  drop 
them  from  flying  machines.  There  is 
little  to  the  "poisonous  pollen”  story,  hut 
it  would  be  possible  to  introduce  the 
germs  of  grain  smut  or  other  diseases 
in  seed  grain.  We  must  remember  that 
the  dangerous  Hessian  fly  is  a  present 
from  Germany — brought  over  by  the  Hes¬ 
sians  during  the  Revolution.  The  In¬ 
diana  experiment  station  has  this  .sensible 
statement,  regarding  the  danger : 

While  botanists  in  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  of  Pnrdqe  University 
scout  the  theory  of  pollen  being  spread  in 
the  oats  or  other  small  grain  seeds,  they 
state  that  smut  or  other  disease  germs 
might  be  mixed  in  seed  stocks  with  dis¬ 
astrous  effects.  Several  serious  plant 
disea.ses  exist  in  Germany  which  are  not 
found  in  this  country,  and  these  might  he 
introduced  in  this  country  in  this  way. 
These  diseases  could  not  be  detected  on 
the  seed  by  an  ordinary  examination,  and 
the  only  way  to  guard  against  the  chance 
of  this  deadly  work  by  Teutonic  plotters, 
if  they  have  been  busy  in  this  way.  would 
be  to  treat  the  seed  as  it  is  treated  for 
smut  prevention.  Investigations  are  un¬ 
der  way  to  determine  the  source  of  these 
rumors,  but  to  be  safe,  every  farmer  is 
urged  to  take  precautions  in  buying  his 
seeed  oats  this  Hpring  and  to  see  that  all 
of  it  is  treated  properly  with  formalin. 

Tims  it  will  be  more  necessary  than 
ever  to  treat  the  oat  seed  this  year.  It 
pays  in  any  year,  but  if  those  new  dis¬ 
eases  are  around  we  should  make  doubly 
sure.  Take  one  pint  of  formalin  and  mix 
with  60  gallons  of  water — or  in  that  pro¬ 
portion.  Sjiread  the  seeil  oats  ou  the 
barn  floor  and  sprinkle  them  well  with 
this  mixture.  Shovel  the  wet  oats  into 
a  pile  and  cover  with  a  blanket,  and  leave 
them  for  three  hours.  Then  spread  out 
to  dry,  and  they  are  ready  for  seeding. 
The  theory,  and  fact,  of  this  treatment 
is  that  the  gas  from  the  formalin  is  gen¬ 
erated  under  the  hlankrt  and  penetrates 
all  through  the  jiile,  killing  the  germs  of 
smut  disease  without  injuring  the  oats. 


•  Fighting  Sows 

On  page  163  I  read  the  account  of  M. 
C.  P.  headed  "Fighting  Sows.”  We  have 
a  few  hundred  hogs  ou  this  estate,  and  it 
is  our  experieuce  that  sows  seldom  fight 
seriously  when  reared  together.  It  is. 
however,  quite  common  for  strange  sows 
to  fight  when  put  together,  and  in  a  good 
many  cases  the  fighting  results  in  the 
death  of  one  or  more  animals.  I  have  ex¬ 
amined  several  animals  that  have  died  in 
this  way.  and  in  some  instances  have 
found  a  ruptured  heart,  and  the  thorax, 
or  chest  cavity,  full  of  blood.  It  is  either 
the  fattest  hogs,  or  animals  that  are 
physically  much  weaker  than  the  rest, 
that  die.  and  I  believe  that  over-exertion 
is  the  direct  cause  of  death  in  practically 
every  case.  Usually  there  are  no  ex¬ 
ternal  wounds.  A  ruptureil  blood  vessel 
near  a  flesh  wound  was  undoubtedly  the 
cause  for  the  flow  of ‘blood  from  the  sow 
owued  by  M.  C.  P.  Hogs  are  very  fond 
of  blood,  hence  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
victor  made  the  bes-t  of  the  opportunity. 
In  turning  strange  sows  together  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  turn. both  herds  into  a  new 
yard,  where  there  is  plenty  of  riiom. 
Preferably  a  run  into  an  open  field  that 
is  strange  to  all.  I  have  never  known  of 
a  death  resulting  from  strange  sows  fight¬ 
ing  one  another  after  being  turned  to¬ 
gether  under  these  conditions. 

New  Hampshire.  J.  w.  barfohd. 


“I  hear  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a 
farm.”  “That’s  my  intention.”  said  the 
city  man,  with  a  complacent  air.  "Well, 
don’t  forget  the  importance  of  silos.” 
"Trust  me  for  that,  sir.  By  the  way — 
er — do  those  things  consume  much  gaso- 
len c  ?” —  Birm inph  am  Age-Herald. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 

Peppers,  bu . 3  00  ©  6  00 

String  Beans  bu .  3  00  @  8  00 

Squash,  bbl . 2  00  @3.90 

•* 

Peas,  bu . .9  00  @  7  00 

New  York,  February  14,  1918. 

The  week  has  been  fairly  favorable  for 
the  movement  of  farm  products  here,  as 
the  weather  has  been  mild  and  trucking 
oo:  ditions  improved,  the  ice  on  the  streets 
having  melted. 

BUTTER. 

The  market  is  a  little  stronger  and  a 
trifle  higher  on  the  better  grades  of 
creamery’.  Packing  stock  and  city  made 
remain  without  special  change. 


Creamery,  fancy  ib . 

® 

53 

Good  to  Choice  . 

@ 

Lower  Grades . 

® 

48 

Storage,  good  to  choice,  . 

@ 

47 

Dairy,  bext . 

® 

51 

Common  to  Good . 

@ 

48 

City  made . 

@ 

40 

Packing  Stock . 

@ 

39 

Process . 

@ 

46 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  . 

Good  to  choice . 

261.4 

@ 

2.9!4 

Lower  grades . 

@ 

22 

Skims,  best . 

@ 

20 

Fair  to  good . 

@ 

14 

EGGS. 

Prices  on  nearby  fancy  have  declined 
nearly  10  cents  and  flve  to  six  on  gath¬ 
ered.  Production  is  increasing,  and  re¬ 
tailers  are  buying  sparingly  so  as  not  to 
be  caught  with  high-priced  stocks  in  a 
falling  market, 

Wblte,  nearby,  choice  to  taucy .  58  ®  59 

Medium  to  Kood .  55  &  57 

Mixed  colors,  nearbyi>est .  57  &  58 

Common  to  itood .  50  @  66 

Gathered,  best,  white .  57  &  58 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  .54  ®  56 

Lower  grades .  45  ®  50 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 15  25  ®15  50 

Pea . 12  50  @14  00 

California,  small  white, . 13  00  ®13  75 

Bed  Kidney . 14  00  @14  50 

White  Kidney . 15  50  @16  00 

Lima,  California . ..12  25  @14  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

The  Government  has  prohibited  the 
killing  of  hens  and  pullets  until  May  1. 
Dealers  have  been  given  until  February 
to  clear  out  the  stocks  on  hand,  and 
the  following  maximum  prices  have  been 
established  for  the  New  York  market : 
Fowls,  36  cents;  turkeys’,  ducks,  geese, 
and  young  rooster.s,  3.o;  old  roosters,  27. 
The  object  of  this  order  is  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  laying  hens  during  the 
heavy  production  period  of  Spring. 

PRESSED  POUr.TRY. 

The  Government  order  stopping  live 
poiiltry  .slaughter  for  two  months  will 
doubtless  stiffen  the  dressed  poultry^  mar¬ 
ket  materially,  and  give  holders  a  chance 
to  Avork  out  the  1917  frozen  poultry.  The 
Government  has  ruled  that  the  1916  pack 
must  be  disposed  of  by  March  1. 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  37  @  38 

Common  to  good  .  30  @  35 

Cblckeiis  cboice  broilers,  lb .  45  @  50 

Boasters  .  33  @  36 

Fowls . ,  28  @  35 

Capons,  best  .  40  @  43 

Smaller  sizes  . 33  @  37 

Boosters .  24  @  25 

Ducks . 29  @  30 

Geese  .  25  @  30 

Bquabs,  doz .  1  50  @  7  75 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . . 10  oo  ®12  oo 

Bulls  .  7  00  @11  00 

Cows  .  4  50  @  9  ,50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 15  00  @18  ou 

Culls . 12  00  @14  00 

Bbeep,  100  lbs . 8  oo  @11  uo 

Lambs  . 16  00  @18  25 

Hogs . 16  00  @17  00 

WOOL. 

Business  ha.s  been  only  moderate  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  Recent  prices  iit  Boston 
Avere  :  New  York  and  Michigan  tine  un- 
Avashed,  6.3  to  64c;  uiiAvashed,  Delaaine, 
73c;  half  blood,  75  to  77c.  Ohio  and 
JVnusylvania  half-blood  combiijg,  77  to 
VSV-.  NeAv  England  half-blood,  70  to  7.3c  ; 
i.-  »'..<-ight.s  blood.  75  to  7tJe.  Texas  fine 
.‘^coured,  $1.55  to  .$1.60. 

imuiT.s. 

The  apple  market  remains  about  the 
same  as  for  several  weeks.  Hound  bai  - 
relled  ajiples  sell  npAvard  of  $6  in  some 
ca.ses,  Avhile  inferior  varieties  and  frosted 
stock  run  between  $2.50  and  .$4.  StraAV- 
herries  from  Florida  in  much  larger  sup¬ 
ply  and  lower,  excei»t  for  fancy  Vic 
Ohmer. 


Apples,  York  Imperial,  bbl . 

@  .9  25 

Ben  Davis . 

@  4  25 

AVinesap  . . 

@  6  00 

Greening  . 

@  7  00 

Baldwin  . 

@  5  25 

King . 

@  5.90 

Spy  . . . . .  .... 

®  6  .90 

Pears— r. iefi^r,  bbl . 

.  ,  1 

3  00 

Cranbe  Ties  bbl .  . 

-  5  V » 

@18  00 

strawt  jrrle  ,  qt . 

@  60 

VEGETABI.ES 

The  pot.Tto  market,  i.s 
though  prices  remain 

a  trifle 

easier, 

Avithout 

much 

change  ou  sound  stocks,  (luions  in  large 
supply  and  dull.  Cabbage  continues  high. 
Kale,  lettuce  and  all  salads  going  at  a 
very  wide  range,  oAving  to  weatiier  dam¬ 
age.  Sections  of  the  Middle  Houth.  Avhich 
usually  have  large  quantities  of  these 
things  for  Spring,  shipments  luxA’e  been 
entirely  frozen  out. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  100  lbs .  2  40 

Maine,  100  lbs .  2  00 

Jersey,  lOOlbs .  2  00 


@  2  75 
@  2  25 

.  , . . . .  _  @2.50 

State  and  Western,  loio  lbs .  2  00  @  2  .50 

-  -  -  @  2  75 

®  4  00 
@  3.50 
@  3  50 


Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  1  00 

•Beets,  bbl .  3  00 

Carrots,  bbl.  ..  2  50 

Cabbage,  bbl. .  .V.’.V." .  2  00 


Egg  Plants,  bu .  6  00  ®  9  00 

Tomatoes,  Greenhouse,  lb .  15  @  25 

Mushrooms  lb  .  25  @  .>0 

Horseradish,  lUU  lbs . 500  @850 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz .  1  00  @  1  75 

Salsify,  109  bunches  .  7  ,50  @  9  00 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl .  500  @800 

Kale,  bbl .  50  @  2  25 

Spinach,  bbl . . .  loo  @3  50 

,  HAY  AXD  STRAAV. 

The  freight  situation  has  made  receipts 
A’ery  light  in  city  markets,  particularly  at 
3.3d'  St.,  whei’e  extreme  prices  are  offered 
for  Avhat  little  is  to  be  had.  In-  other 
yards  deliveries  have  been  rather  better 
and  the  price  range  loiver. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  39  90  @40  00 

@38  00 
@33  00 
@.35  00 
@22  00 


CIIEE,SE, 

Business  is  light,  and  .some  price-cut¬ 
ting  reported  by  dealers  Avho  have  to 
move  their  medium-grade  stocks. 


No.  2 . 34  00 

No.  3 . ,29  00 

Clover  mixed . 28  00 

Straw,  Bye,  . . ..20  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2.  red,  .  2  26 

Corn . . . .  175 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 2  00 

Bye,  free  from  onion .  2  00 


@ 

®  1.80 
@  1  02 
@  2  25 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  XEAV  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  loAvest 
price.s  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  Ncav  York’s 
j)opnlation  : 

Butter — Best  prints . $0.58  .$0.60 

Tub,  good  to  choice . 55  .57 

Eggs — Fancy  . 65  .70 

Gathered,  good  to  choice...  .00  .60 

Medium  grades . '......  .45  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 04  .05 

Cabbage,  lb. . . 04  .05 

Apples,  doz . .30  .60 

Turkeys,  lb . 40  .45 

Fowls,  lb . .3,S  .42 

Capons,  lb . 48  .5.3 


Industrial  Statistics 

Texas  is  going  into"  the  castor  bean 
business  heavily,  as  I'OO.OOO  acre.s  will  be 
lil.iuted  this  year,  partly'  ou  (Titverii- 
ment  contracts. 

A  large  paper  company  is  reported  to 
be  planning  a  $3,000,000  plant  in  Mary¬ 
land  to  make  alcohol  for  the  GoA’ernmeut 
from  wood  pulp  Avaste. 

An  Indiana  produce  concern,  has  had 
its  license  reA’oked  by  the  Government  be¬ 
cause  it  permitted  two  carloads  of  po¬ 
tatoes  to  freeze  in  the  railroad  yards. 

The  gold  and  silver  output  of  this  coun¬ 
try  during  1917  Avas: 

— Oold — 

Tine  Ozs. 

201 

733.911  1,351.100 

267,700  8,18.3,200 

1,006.969  1,989,800 

771. 328  8.163,600 


.'8tate  or  Territory 

Alabama  . 

Alaska  . 

Arizon.a  . 

California  . 

Colorado  . 

Georgia  . 

Idaho  . 

Illinois  . 

Maryland  . 

Michigan  . 

Missouri  ...... 

Montana  . 

Nevada  . 

New  Mexico.  .  , . 
North  Carolina. 

Oregon  . 

South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee  . 

Texas  . 

T’tah  . 

Vermont  . 

Virginia . . 

AVashington  . .  . 

AVyoming . 

1*.  Islands . 

Porto  Rico . 


-Silver — 
Pine  Ozs. 


288 
.34,419 

. 6 


181,720 

3.34,894 

49.590 

759 

81,144 

53 

3.57,619 

258 

42 

175,133 

*’"8i 

21,0.36 

10 

67.921 

6 


191,100 
99„3(M) 
58.3,200 
14,315,.3(X) 
400 
9,4  (K) 
257,000 
4,9(K) 
16,600 


11,683,100 

3,.3(X) 

1,100 

6.8(5,700 

21,100 

13,711,1(X) 

11,441,000 

1,313,700 

2,800 

215,700 


Ton  . 35  06  @60  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  75  @  3  00 

Onions,  State  and  W’n.,  lUO  lbs.  .  1  50  @  2  50 


Total .  4,085,589  74,244,500 

Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Receipts  light  and  market  active  and  1 
fii'm.  Fancy  prints,  56  to  59c;  tub,  good 
to  choice,  52  to  54c;.loAver  grades,  45  to 
4  Sc. 

EGGS. 

Market  strong.  Fancy  nearby,  64  to 
65e ;  gathered,  good  to  choice,  55  to  56c ; 
loAver  grades,  50  to  54c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

The  Governm.ent  has  ruled  that  be¬ 
tween  February  23  and  May  1  no  busi¬ 
ness  shall  be  done  in  live  bens  or  pullets 
for  slaughter.  Chickens,  28  to  32c ;  old 
roosters.  23  to  24c ;  ducks,  28  to  34c ; 
geese,  28  to  82c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Receipts  light  and  market  very  firm. 
FoavIs,  27  to  32c;  roosters,  2.5  to  26c; 
liroilers.  fancy,  40  to  42c;  fair  to  good. 
34  to  36c ;  roasters,  32  to  .3.3c ;  capons,  ,36 
to  ,39c ;  turkeys,  .34  to  3Sc ;  ducks,  28  to 
32c. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers,  $10.50  to  .$13.35 ;  bulls,  .$7.75  to 
.$9..50 ;  cows,  $7  to  .$9 ;  calves,  $1.3  to 
,$1 7.50 ;  sheep,  $7  to  .$14  ;  lambs,  .$15  to 
$18.50;  hogs,  $18.50  to  $19. 

I’RT’ITS. 

Apples,  hbl.,  $3.25  to  ,$6.50;  bu.  hkt., 
,50c  to  $1.50;  box,  .$1..50  to  .$2.25;  sti’aw- 
berries,  qt.,  40  to  50c;  cranberries,  bbl., 
$13  to  $18 ;  oranges,  box,  .$2  to  $7. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2  to  $2..50;  SAveet 
potatoes,  bu.,  7,5c  to  $1.50;  lettuce,  bu., 
50c  to  $1.65;  turnips.  100  lbs.,  ,$2  to 
,$2.25;  cabbage,  ton.  .$60  to  $70;  onions, 
100  lbs.,  75c  to  $2 ;  kale,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $2. 


'  fc!. 


The  Aristocrat 
of  Spark  Plugs 


Power 

For  tractor,  gas  engine  or 
car,  use  SOOTLESS  and 
end  spark  plug  troubles — 

Get  maximum  efficiency 
out  of  your  engine. 

There^s  no  porcelain  to 
break  in  SOOTLESS.  They 
can  be  easily  and  quickly 
repaired  if  damaged. 

They  are  practically  ‘self- 
cleaning,  so  always  sure  of 
firingV'  The  big  brass  shell 
won’t  rust  into  cylinder 
head. 

It’s  economy  to  gteVthe  best. 

All  Dealers,  $1 .25 

Oakes  &  Dow  Company 

33  Chardon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Il'ilill'Plll 


Plow  and  Pull 
S  FORD 

Pullford  $155 


All  That  4 
Horses  Can 

F.  O.  B. 
Quincy,  III. 


IVyr  AKES  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  a  Ford  or  most  aiiy 
other  car.  Easily  attached  to  or 
removed  from  the  car  in  thirty 
minutes.  No  holes  to  drill,  ho 
springs  to  remove.  Practical, 
Durable,  Reliable. 

NewFAN  DEVICEPreventsHeaUng 

Hundreds  WORKING  NOW  for  Satisfied 
and  Enthusiastic  Owners 

Pulls  plows,  harrows,  drills,  mowers,  binders,  hay  loaders, 
road  graders,  wagons,  trucks,  etc.  Steel  wheels  with  roUer 
bearings  and  tires  10  inches  wide,  two  pairs  of  hardened 
Vanadium  steel  pinions,  one  for  plowing  and  one  for  haul¬ 
ing  speed,  A  tractor  with  the  reliability  and  durability  of 
the  Ford  car.  Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  catalog. 

It  was  the  ^Ilford  attached  to  Ford  cars  palling  two  12-inch  plows 
_  running  on  Kerosene,  equipped  with  new  fan  device,  tbatmadeamost 
^  successful  demonstration  at  Fremont,  Nebraska. 

PULLFORD  COMPANY.  Box  48C 

Tolephona  No.  84  Walton  Hoighta,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


MR.  BUSINESS  FARMER 

Grasp  This  Money 
Making  Opportunity 

^  READ!  READ! 

Coal  is  high.  Many  people  think  it  is 
Koian  to  be  hikher;  in  fact,  in  many 
cases  it  is  hard  to  obtain  at  any  price. 
A’oti  never  will  have  a  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  clean  up  a  lot  of  money  than 
right  now.  A  sawing  outfit  will  earn 
the  money.  It  will  enable  you  to  clean 
up  not  only  the  wood,  but  dead  trees, 
limbs,  etc.,  and  turn  them  into  cash. 
One  concern  we  sold  a  sawing  outfit  to  is  getting  $7.00  for  wood  right  on  that  place.  People  come  and 
haul  it  away  and  glad  to  get  it.  AVe  have  the  sawing  outfits  in  stock.  Can  ship  promptly  upon  receipt 
of  order,  and  prices  are  extremely  interesting.  Bemember,  we  give  you  the  famous  two  fuel  HEAVl- 
DUTI  engine  that  burns  gasoline  and  kerosene.  You  can  have  either  battery  or  high  tension  hot  spark 
oscillating  magneto.  You  can  buy  the  saw  outfit;  you  can  buy  the  engine  only;  or  you  can  buy  the 
engine  and  saw  outfit  any  way  you  like.  All 4a  stock  for  immediato  shipment. 

R.  Consolidated  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engine  Company  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


The  Rural  New  -  Yorker 

This  Transparent  Handle  Name  Knife 

Your  Name 
and  Address 
will  be  printed 
and  shown  as 
sample. 

IT  IS  NOT  ALONE  A  NOVELTY,  but  it  is  a  good  Pocket  Knife.  The  knife  has  two 
blades.  One  large  spear  point  and  one  pen.  Half  polished  German  Silver  bolster, 
brass_  lining,  3H  inch  Celluloid  handle.  The  material  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  the 
blades^being  made  of  highest  grade  English  Crucible  Steel.  Each  blade  bears  the  trade 
mark  ‘  Keen  Kuttcr,”  which  in  itself  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  contains  nothing  but 
the  very  highest  grade  of  material,  and  is  of  the  best  workmanship. 

This  Knife  will  not  be  given  with  subscriptions— they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place  or  cash) 
to  OUT  subscribers  and  friends  who,  actirtg  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indicated. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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BEGIN 

BEEKEEPING 

It  is  easy,  it  is  profitable.  It  is  fas- 
ciiiatintr,  and  in  this  war  j-earof  19l8it  is 
a  patriotic  duty  tliat  calls  on  you  to  help 
save  some  of  tho  more  than  $100,000,000 
worth  of  honey  nectar  that  (roes  to 
waste  annually  in  the  United  States. 
Your  roof,  your  back  yard,  your  lawn, 
your  orchard,  your  parden,  your  farm, 
affords  the  opportunity.  Write  us  today 
for  our  booklet  on  “Begrinnin?  in  Bee¬ 
keeping  and  Beginners’  Comi)lete  Out¬ 
fits.”  We  will  tell  you  l)Ow  to  begin 
right.  I 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEOINA,  O. 

(For  50  years  in  the  beekeeping  business.)  | 

Eggs  for  Hatching 

Sf»  UfUITC  I  reUADHC  Tom  Barron  .Strain 
.O.WtlllL  LCanUKRO  $.7.50  per  humlred 

SPECKLED.  RED  AND  LIGHT  SUSSEX  »1  O  per 
FROM  IMPORTED  STOCK  hundred 
Red  Jacket  Poultry  Farm,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


I  aohnrtie  straim.  eggs,  chicks 

rerns  nniic  Le^iioriia  puluts.hehs.breeoihg  males 

SatlsfHCtioii  orinonoy  twiolc.  40-pag«  catalog  free. 

m 


Articlen. 


Pniillru  Ciinnlia*  nn<l  equlptnetit.  Everything 
ruUITiJ  OUppilBS  from  legbands  to  incubators. 
Free  catalog  give.s  lowest  prices  on  linndreds  of 
(iEOKOK  n.  FERKIS,98S  I'iiIod,  tlraiKl  Itaplil*,  Rlrli. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Day-old  Chicks 
from  utility  stock. 
Custom  hatching. 

E.  C.  Woolver,  Richfield  Spa.,  N.  Y. 


S.C.  White  Leghorns 


ilill  Strain  in  official 
competition  witli  world-lead¬ 
ers  at  leading  contests.  Onr  Aim:— 'J'lie  best  l.aying 
and  l)reoding  C.  W.  Leghorns  in  tlie  world.  Mat¬ 
ing  List  free.  Oak  Hill  Estate,  Uuioutowu,  Ba, 

D  A  Y- O  L  D  -  C  H I X 1  i 

A  Superior  Strain.  30  years  bred  for  eggs  Customers  re¬ 
port  fi<»%  average  winter  egg  yield.  180  av.*rage  for  year, 
rrice  list  on  request.  MILLBROOK  FARM.  Alfred  suitloii,  .N.  ¥. 


S.  C.  WHtTE  LEGHORNS 

248-200-284-314-6gg  strain.  4  yearling  hens  and  1 
,  cockerel  for  $10.  Eggs,  $5  to  SfS  tier  15. 
iS,  CLAUDE  JONES,  -  Craryville,  X.Y. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorns 

Day-Old  Cliicks  and  Eggs.  Got  my  free  circular  before  you 
order  cliicks.  Tells  why  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest 
layers  and  most  profitalile  breed  on  eartli.  Write  today. 
Also  tVhite Leghorn  Chicks.  A.E.  HAMPTON,  Bgi  R,  Pitltltwn,  N.  J 


Eggs 

and 

Chicks 


Bred  from  my  h  e  a  v  v  I 
laying  strain  of  «l.  O.  W.  LegnOmS 
A  few  good  eookerel*.  Let  me  book 
your  orders  for  egge  or  chicks  early. 
It  will  insure  dellvei’y  Avheii.desired. 
Mating  list  free.  C.  M.Y.ONGE- 
N'KC'KEIC,  B»i  GO,  ULsbetbtonn,  Pa. 


200,000  Chicks  1918,  reds^leghorns; 

- 1 - — - WYANOOnESjyilNORCAS.Efc. 

Broilers,  $9  per  100  for  April  delivery,  tlrder  early. 
I  'inacata.  free.  Keystone  Hatchery, Oept.  23,  Richfield,  Pa. 

PARADISE  triedert  of  Heavy  tayiRQ  Poultry.  Trap  Nttled 

All  I  TDV  ft  A  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

OUI.TKT  V.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

FARM  BUFF  PLY.  ROCKS,  200-Em  Strain 

Doj-OId  Chlcko.  Hotchioar  Eggs  end  Stock’for 
talc.  Our  1918  Circular  Fre«.  ROX  B,  PARADISE.  PA. 

rdflnfineRnpkarnls  Eglantine’s  own  ne- 
CglonTinBuOCKGlBIS  pii*-vys.  Mated  to  Barron  and 

'One- Better  Strains.  High  Records.  Chicks,  $13. 
Lges,  $7  per  100.  Circulars  and  photograph.  40  yrs. 
t  .yperietice.  Msplehurst  Poultry  Farms,  Hobbs,  Maryland 

AO  LI  A  I  I  >  C  S.  c.  W,  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
•  D.  riilLL  13  2.000  WEEKLY 

•  >ur  pens  at  Storrs  Contest  have  been  among  the 
leaders  for  three  successive  years.  Breeding  cocker¬ 
els.  .  A.  U.  HAUl,,  TVaUingford,  Conn. 


C  S.  C.  W.  r.EGHOKNS 

WVCKOFF  STRAIN  DIRECT 

The  strain  that  lays  many  large  White  Eggs. 

J.  M.  CASE,  .  Oifboa.Xew  York 

Chicks-Bulitegbom,  Rocki  gSrS.*:  .“'i  Z 

livery.  Cir.free.  Jacob  Neimond.  Box  2,McAli$terville.Pa. 

-> 


S.  C.  Black  Leghqi^ockereis 

GEORGE  R.  DaVIS^  Queenslown, 


Hampton  strain 
•3  EACH 
Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 


Gilbert  Farm  School 

day-old  chicks,  custom  hatching.  Cteorgetow  ii,  t'oiiii. 


Sa^fOO-Eyg; 


Kreediiig  bene,  cockerels,  eggs  and 

chickt.  NELSON  OEWET.  ■Iddlepgri,  N.  I. 


CHICKS  9c.  and  up.  b?oTl^rV^n?o^erbaci1 

for  dead  ones  as  far  as  Colorado.  Texas  and 
Maine.  1st  hatch  March  SOth.  Cookerele 
cheap.  I’amphlot  free. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHEKY,  C.  M.  L.lvver, 
Prop.,  Box  73,  Me  Alisterville,  Pa. 

WE  ACCEPT  OI{I>ER8  E01{ 

HATCHING  EGGS  and  BABY  CHICKS 

Breeds:  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

i  nir  Motto:  ('hist*  proih(ct  at  a  rea.'<onabI^  jtrice.'^ 

Write  or  ohU — Poultry  J^epArtmont 

BARON  DE  HIRSCH  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  ne&®je"r'£'Iv 


EHILBICOCKERELS 

bom  the  higliest  i)cdigreed  Barron  hens  In  America.! 
Pedigrees  of  pens  as  loilows  : 

r.d  of  II. ,n  SIrei'  lliinit  H.ni*  Ilnnis 

PK.N  No.  1 _ ajH  to  gss  2HO  to  282  27i  to  278 

I’KN  No,  2 _ 275  to  27  7  281  to  288  272  to  288 

PK.V  No.  3 _ 271  to  27i  280  to  288  272  to  288 

COCKKKELS  in  nil  pens  with  pedigree  as  follows: 
llsm**  H.eordt:  278  to  288  Sirep  Dsdib:  288 

We  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Tom  Barron  stating  that 
this  i.M  the  Inrgest  atid  best  coiisignmentof  birds  over 
sliippcd  Ity  him  to  any  one  in  Aiiiericn.  tVe  will  mail 
reproduction  of  this  letter,  together  with  prices  of 
citciterelsand  eggs,  upon  request.  Also  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  itulletsand  cockerels  from  lits  liitrhestpedigreed 
stock.  TIIK  DKL.lWxKK  PCU  L'AKII,  Milford,  lielaaaro. 


Mattituck  I?  A 


FARM 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  selected  breeders— one  and 
two  yeai'.s  old, on  free  range— the  result  of  3  yrs. 
t.  ap-nesting  and  iolective  breeding— mated  to  cock¬ 
erels  bred  from  200  to  2.52-egg  hens  and  200  to  288-egg 
cocks.  We  have  1,800  hens  of  onr  own  breeding. 
"We  positively  do  not  sell  any  eggs  or  chicks  which  are  not 
produced  by  our  own  stock  on  our  own  farm.’’  Circular. 

Arthur  H.  Penny,  Box  Y.  Mattituck.  N.  Y. 

SingleCombWhiteLeghornsM; 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS,  WITH  EGG 
RECORDS  UP  TO  274  EGGS  IN  ONE  YEAR. 

3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Inoculated  and  free 
from  lice,  the  finest  lot  I  ever  owned.  Now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  Baiiy  Chicks.  Marcii  and  April  delivery.  Capa¬ 
city,  10  to  12,000  weekly.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  roa<ly  In 
any  auantity.  Order  well  in  advance  this  year  as  demand 
will  far  excis'd  the  supiply.  M.v  Book  '•Prolils  in  Poultry  Kuep- 
inf  Solved,”  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 
E1»GAK  BItIGOB,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  T. 


EGGS  WHITE  LEGHORNS  CHICKS 

Do  you  want  the  best  for  your  foundation  stock, 
or  new  blood  for  your  flock?  Then  order  from  an 
Old  Established  Breeder.  We  are  not  a  Hatchery. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ONLY. 

Our  prices  are  as  low  as  can  consistently  be 
named  tinder  present  conditions. 

Spring  Water  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Stockton,  N.  J. 


HOFF’S  “Vitality”  cua"”  Quality 

S.C.WNIIE  LEGHORHS  aodHNODE  ISLAND  REDS 

The  best  that  29  years  of  practical  •.vperience  in 
breeding  and  incubation  can  produce.  Bred  for 
heavy  egg  production,  quick  maturing,  strong 
stamina  and  vitality.  NOTV’  is  the  time  to  book 
your  order  for  Properly  Hatched,  Healthy,  Vigor¬ 
ous  Day-oid  Chicks.  Also  Eggs  for  Hatching.  In¬ 
teresting  and  llluslrated  tMiick  booklet  free. 

D.  C.  K.  HOFF, Lock  Box  No.  115,  Neshanic,  N.  J. 


45%  in  November 

Our  S.  G.  REDS  led  first  4  weeks  of  X.  A.Coiitest(DeIa- 
ware  offleial)  with  4.5%  production  against  13% 
average  for  the  100  pens.  We  lu-ced  hens  foregg-type 
as  dairymen  breed  cows  for  milk.  Our  S.  C.  White 
w  wi  /-I  n  /V  Wk  my  fv  are  unmatched.  Pen  “A  ” 

|j  Tj  It  H  If  K  l\  N  beaded  by  son  of  Slt  egg 
"*4  V  M  V  heu,  ”  B  ”  bv  grandsons. 

Halchlng  eoga  LEGHORNS  or  REDS— Pen  A.  hens  250 
to  280  egg-type.  >5  for  15, 825  tor  100.  I’en  B,  hens  200  to 
260  egg-ty|>e,  83  for  loj  815  for  lOO.  Pen  C,  hens  150  to 
20U  ega-lyrsi.  810  for  100.  The  arax  is  the  crkapest.  Catalog. 
HOPEWELL  FARMS,  •  Box  16t-R,  Hopewell.  N.  J. 


^LEGHORNBREEDERS's 

“With  The  Lay  Bred  in  Them” 

We  offer  White  Leghorn  males  and  females  at 
moderate  prices.  Carefully  selected,  birds  from 
our  strain  of  exce|>tionally  lieavy  layer.s.  Many 
fully  pedigreed.  Health  y— v  i  g  o  r  o  u  s— produc¬ 
tive.  Every  bird  bred  and  reared  by  ms.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  assured.  Write  your  wants.  Circular  free. 

SPRECHER  BROS.,  Box  40,  Rohrerstown,  Pa. 


Great  Egg  Tribe  Leghorn  Farm 

Owners  of  the  world's  Ureatest  egg  producers, 
including  Winning  Pen  73  at  Storrs  HIT.  Rec¬ 
ord  2090  eggs.  Stock  and  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

GREAT  EGG  TRIBE  W.  LEGHORN  FARM 

P.  O.  Box  43.  EAST  QUOGUE,  L.  I. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Largest  Importer  in  America  1916  1  tk^ai^n* 

Hatching  eggs.  Day-old  chicks. 

All  birds  trap-nested.  Write  for  circular. 

Allen  H.  Bnlkley,  Willow  Brook  Poultry  Firm,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

High-cUiss  stock  bred  for  heavy  egg  jiroduction. 
Oertitied  official  Records,  2r<‘J-249-248-eggs. 
.Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  for  liatchiiig. 

M.  J.  Quackenbush, _ Nutley,  N.  J. 

Barron’sS.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

All  breeders  two  and  tinea  years  old  and  pure  Bar¬ 
ron  blood  and  selected  layers.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Chlcka,  S18  per  hundred.  Kggs  for  hatching. 
Winsur  Farm,  Acusbnet  Station.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Hatching  Eggs  EjV  STo'S',?”  i  ,1); 

White  I,eghorns.  They  are  mated  both  for  Prolific 
laying  and  Vigor.  We  can  supply  in  any  quantity 
at  reasonable  prices.  WEWAPPO  FARM.  Midvale.  N.  J. 


Win  at 
Vineland 


BUCK’S  Barred  Roeks 

PEN  No.  1,  bred  and  owned  by  us  won  third  annual  variety  sweepstakes,  and  was  first 
in  their  class;  also  hens  No.  17  and  19  finished  fifth  and  sixth,  against  1,000  com¬ 
petitors,  being  the  two  high  Barred  Rock  birds,  laying  272  and  278  eggs  respectively. 

Hatching  Eggs  from  sisters  to  these  birds  .  .  $4.00  per  15;  $20.00  per  100 
Hatching  Eggs  from  yearlings,  same  strain  .  $3.00  per  15;  $15.00  per  100 

GARRET  W.  BUCK,  Colts  Neck,  N.  J. 


RAISING  WAR  BABIES?  ™ 

Baby  Chicks:  S.  C.  White  Leghorns:  Eggs  for  Hatching 

(Barrens  and  Trapnested  of  course) 

Special  Offer :  Ten  yearlings,  records  160-175,  mated  to  cockerel,  250  Dam,  280 
Sire,  $25.00.  Catalog  Free;  see  class  “D”  for  females  and  class  “A”  for  males. 

BAYVILLE  FARMS,  “Utility  Breeders”  Box  R,  Bayville,  New  Jersey 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  man.v  questions  aliout  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1st.  Tliere  are  10 
pullets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uni¬ 
form  treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and 
the  feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  con¬ 
tinues  for  one  .year.  The  weeUl.v  records  cover 
the  nninber  of  eggs  laid  for  eacli  pen  in  ^lie 
current  week,  and  also  the  total  number  of 
eggs  laid  since  tlie  first  of  last  November.  The 
contest  will  end  November  1st.  at  which  time 
these'  birds  will  be  removed,  and  another  set' 'of 
imllets  entered  for  tlie  next  year. 

Kecord  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
.January  30,  liilH; 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Ha.ry  II.  Oher,  N  J . 

Kichurd  Allen.  Mass . 

Jules  E'.  Francals,  L.  I . 

Tom  J.  Adamson,  Canada . 

Kairflelds  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario . 

Ui'dman  Schaff.  N.  U . 

Hock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y . 

John  C.  Philips.  JIass . 

Joseph  M.  KotlischiUl,  N.  Y . 

Ingleside  Farm.N.  Y . 

Agricultural  College.  Orcgtui . 

•WHITE  ROCKS 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass _ 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Manomet  Farm,  Mass . 

’  BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall.  Conn . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm. Conn . 

Obed  G.  Knight.  K.  I . . . 

Brayiuan  F:irui.  N.  H . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario . 

t'ine  Hill  F.'inii.  Mass . 

Mfs  R.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard.  Pa . 

F.  W.  Harris.  N.  V . 

Laurel  Hill  Fa  m.  K.  1 . 

J,  Frank  Duoois.  M;iss . 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Fred  Rockwood.  N.  II . 

Cook  &  Porter.  .Mass . 

J.  J.  Dansro.  Vt . 

I)r.  N.  W.  Sanborn.  Mass . 

H.  P.  Cloyes.  Conn . 

H.  K.  Sul  li van.  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Conyers  Farm  Conn . . 

Chas.  H.  Ij;tne,  .Mass . ' 

Flintstone  Farm.  Mass . 

Homer  P.  Deming.  Conn . 

Charles  O.  Polheintis,  N.  Y . 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm.  Conn . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm.  Conn . ;. 

Natick  Farm.  H.  I . . . . 

Plnecrest  Orchards.  Mass . 

Richard  Allen,  Mass.... . 

A.  W.  Rumery.  N.  H . 

Archie  R.  Colburn.  N.  H.... . 

Allah’s  Hardtobeut  Reds,  R.  I . 

Deer  Brook  I’oultry  Farm.  N.  H . 

W.  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm.  Mass . 

Jacob  K.  Jansen. Conn . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.J . . 

BUTTERCUPS 

Uiddenburst  Buttercup  Yds..  N.  Y . 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College.  Corvallis.Ore.. .. 

ORLUFFS 

W.  H.  Bassett.  Cheshire.  Conn . 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

Harry  Paxton.  N.  V . 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

B.  D.  Bird,  Conn . 

Blue  Andalusian  Cl  u  b  o  f  A  merica,  N.  Y . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn.....' . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm.  Pa . 

J.  O.  LeFevre.  N.  Y . . 

Hermon  K.  White,  N  J . 

Wm,  L.  (jrilbert  Horae, Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Greendale  Farms.  N.  Y . . 

Dautrich  Bros., Conn . 

B.  8.  Klls,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Will  Barron,  Kiigland . 

Tom  Barron,  England . 

Miss  N.  H.  Bell.  England . 

Bushkill  Poultry  Fiirra.  Pa . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Bayville  Farms,  N.J . 

Margareta  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Lovell  Gordon,  N.  Y. . . . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

W.  E.  Atkinson.  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

J.  F.  Crowley,  Muss . 

M.  T.  Lindsiiy.  N.  Y . 

H.  K.  Gates,  Conn . 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa . . . 

Royal  Farms.  Inc..  Conn . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington.  N.  J . 

W.  E.  Robinson.  Ill . 

Wlnrtsweep  Farm,  Conn  . 

Prescott's  Poultry  Place.  Conn . 

W.  J.  Cocking.  N.J . . 

M.  J.  (Juackenbush,  N.J . 

Fredoniu  Farm,  Conn . 

Hlllview  Farm,  Mo . 

Conyers  Farm.  Conn . 

Frances  H.  Mersereau.  Conn . 

Lakewood  Legliorn  Farm.  N.J . 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.J . 


Total. 


Fowls  Lose  Neck  Feathers 

Wh'3’  do  hens  pick  the  feathers  off  their 
necks?  Is  there  something  they  want? 
They  have  mixed  food  ;ind  cornmeal  in 
the  morning  and  corn  at  night ;  plenty  of 
oyster  .shells  and  fish,  K.  F.  s. 

Hens  frecinently  lose  the  feathers  from 
their  heads  and  necks  as  the  result  of  the 
work  of  the  depluming  mite,  a  parasite 
that  burrows  in  the  skin  at  the  base  of 
the  feathers  and  cau.ses  an  irritation  that 
explains  the  picking  at  their  necks.  The 
remedy  is  an  application  of  .some  grease, 
like  sulphur  ointment,  well  rubbed  into 
(he  skin  over  the  affected  areas.  M.  B.  i). 


The  M.\ster:  “You  look  worricHl. 
What’s  the  matter?”  The  Housekeeper: 
“The  nur.se  has  just  left,  and  there  is 
nobod.v  to  Wiish  the  bab.v.’’  The  Master : 
“Have  the  chauffeur  do  it.  There  isn’t 
as  much  mechanism  about  a  baby  as  there 
5;  a'/ji't  u  c:i.,  ...lyway.’’ — Life. 
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R  A  B  BITS 

A  PROFITABLE  SIDE-LINE  OGCUPATION 

Tells  how  to  provide  for  the  shortage  in 
meat.  Our  book:  "The  Rabb't;  How  to  Select, 
Breed  and  Manage  the  Rabbit  and  Belgian 
Hare  for  Pleasure  or  Profit,”  by  breedei-sof 
long  experience  witli  rabbits.  Eightli  edi- 
tion,  nicely  illustrated,  enlarged  and  much 
im|>roved.  Pnee  25  cents  with  sample  copy 
of  the  Americak  Poultry  Advoc.lte  con¬ 
taining  Rabbit  and  Pet  Stock  Department. 

POULTRY  ADVOGATE,  Dept.  Z8«,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Tnrkeyt,  PhcAsants,  Quail,  Rabbit*,  Deer,  etc. 

for  Btockinir  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafowl,  (’runes.  Storks.  Swans* 

Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  turds  and  animals. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 

n  I  •  SINGLE  COMB 

Dimshinc  White  Leghorns 

Eggs,  chicks  and  stock.  Trapnest  records  ttp  to 256. 

(’ircular  free.  SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM.  Ridgely,  Md. 


White  WyandottesSN" 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  this  world’s  famous  stand¬ 
ard-bred  utility  strain  from  very  choice  farm  range 
breeders  at  $10  per  100-$6  per  50— $2  per  15.  As  the 
supply  is  less  tlian  the  demand  place  your  order  at 
once.  E.  ■.  UNDERHILL,'*  Old  Orchard  Farm,"  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T- 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

heavy-laying  utility  strain;  line  bred  for  the 
last,  ten  years  for  egg  production,  late  moulting, 
si'ze  :ind  vigor.  Day-old  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  for  sale.  (Jircular  on  request. 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels' 


REGALS.”  I  offer  a 
.  .  ,  ,  few  e.xtra  selected  farm 

r.iised  turds  wliose  dams  were  sired  by  John  S; 
Mai  tin's  champion  "  Sensation,’’  at  85  each. 

L.  O  QUlGHKy,  .  Goshen,  New  York 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combs  only.  For  years  I  h.ave  selected  Pali 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders,  Mated  to  rich  Ma¬ 
hogany  colored  males.  Eggs,  $2  for  15;  $6  for 
50;  $10  for  loo.  Write  for  ciicul.ar. 
li.  ACKENHUSH,  Box  500,  Darien,  Conn. 


TIFFANY’S 

Superior 

CHICKS 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Hatching  Eggs  from  Trap-nested  heavy  Winter-lay¬ 
ing  strain;  free  range  railed;  large,  vigorous  .stock. 
Hen*  weighing  up  to  6  His.  and  Cocks  up  to  11  lb* 
Price,  $2  per  15  eggs  or  lOO  eggs  for  $10. 
HENRY  B.  MEIER,  Pitt.stown,  new  Jekskv 

MORE  EGGS 

Our  heavy-laying  trap  nested  strains  of 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Buff  Orpingtons 

have  done  away  witli  guess 'work  in  poultry.  Free 
literature.  HICKORT  FXRM,  Olllce  4  Mipisen  *>e  .  S,ringll,l4,  Miss 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  ^  e  w' y  Ti'k  llfo  w  » 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  .Semi  for  circular. 
MAPLECKOFT  FARMS,  Box  R.  PBWliiig,N.ir. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  large  vigorous,  good 

Iiiiuwi.  twi-Hnu  Iikuu  coloretl  T0;u  ling  liens,  select 
ed  by  trap  nests  for  winter  laying.  Chicks.  «20  per 
100.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Send  lor  illustrated  cata* 
logue.  WINSOR  FARM.Acushaet  SlPtion.New  Bedford,  Ms**. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  ^ED  S 

Vibert  itock.  Cockerels,  *5.  Kggs,  .*8  p*r  15.  fio  per  loo 
Chicks,  *25  peivlOO.  A.NN.L  M.  JONES,  Cr.vryvillk,  N.Y. 

illan'e  HarrHnhA*!  KEI>A.  R<wp,rt,  *,  l.  Winning  Itede 

Allan  SnaraiODeai  at  me-n  international  Egg  laying 

Contest,  average  lSt9  eggs  each.  Before  placing  your  or¬ 
der  write  us  for  price*  on  stock,  eggsor  chick*  trom  pedi¬ 
greed  layers  tVe  have  nothing  but  Trap-nested  stock. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  ALLAN,  Jr.,  rrsprialsn.  T»l  N«w,*rt  883T 

Bahv  Chirks  parks'  strain.  Thompson 

Dally  vniCKS  cross  Baried  Rocks  ®  15c.  Heavy 

utility  R.  1.  Reds  &  15c.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  Banish 
cioss,  also  English  @  13  to  15c.  Place  orders  now  to 
insure  prompt  delivery. 

Maples  White  Leghorn  Farm,  R.F.O.,  Telford.  P*. 

SILVER  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WTAN- 
DOHES.  REOS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  BAR. 
RON’S  LEGHORNS.  PEKIN  AND  ROUEN 
DUCKLINGS.  A 1  d  h  a  m  Poultry 
Farm,  R.  34.  PhoenixTille,  Pa. 

Light  Brahmas-THE  WAR  BREED 

Tlie  government  wants  meat  and  one  can  get 
it  ns  well  as  egg*  from  our  Brahmas.  Tliey 
weigh,  lay  and  pay.  Chicks,  822  per  lOO. 
Eggs  for  hatcliing.  Send  for  our  catalogue. 

WINSOR  FARM,  Aouehnel  Slatien,  New  Bedford,  Maes- 

Dver  Dne  N  undred  White  Holland  Turkeys  uu 

Hens  weighing  ten  to  eighteen  Ihs.,  $5  to  $10; 
toini,  sixteen  to  twenty-five  lbs..  $8  to  $15.  Satie- 
factioii  guaranteed.  H.  W.  ANDERSON.  Stewartstown,  P*. 

BRED  TO  LAY)  "R^al”  W.  Wyandotte*,  chicks  25c 
SELECTED  BREEDERS  )  Baned  P.  Rocb  “  20c 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hepewell  Jol.,  N.V. 

Rliiaknllaliieiane  E'iue  stock  for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatch- 

DIUBAnOaiUSianS  mg.  B.  a.  URKBY.  Itnrllncton,  r«rmuat 

TlirkBVO  OUCKS,  GEESE  at  Special  Prices  during  fall 
I  ui  aoje  months.  Write  your  wants.  Alsoeavies  and 
hares.  H.  A.  Suuder,  Box  29,  Selleraville,  Pa. 

WhilnFmrlAnRpAen  ganbeks  roit  SALE. 
nnllD  GUlOon  UcOSB  Buy  your  breeding  stock  now 
MAPLE  COVE  Pori-TUY  YARDS,  -  R.  2,  Athk.vs,  Pi. 

For  Salo-PureBred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

from  prize-winning  stock  Large  frame:  good  bone; 
beautiful  plumage.  Miss  IDA  CHUMBLEV,  Draper, Virginia 

BREW  Mammoth  BronzeTurkeys  amleA  E^Icto^^^^ 

Stamp.  I.  A.  WHEELER,  Mapiewote  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  Z,  Masstna.  N.  f 

SPECIAL  NOfl^ 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that ' 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assunied  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 
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Poor  Laying  ^ 

f'onld  you  toll  luo  what  is  wrong  with 
Tiiy  hens?  I  havf  a  In  in  t  (iO  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Koeks  and  <  >ri>ingtiins.  They  are 
housed  warm  and  diy  in  a  house  large 
enough  for  1200  hmis.  Tliey  have  deep 
litter  of  oat  and  rye  straw  and  hay.  I 
feed  them  in  the  imaning  three  quarts 
oats  and  one  quart  Alfalfa,  -which  has 
soaked  over  night,  and  feed  hot  in  the 
motning  with  the  water  drained  off.  At 
noon  I  feed  a  dry  mash  of  gluten,  bran, 
middlings,  beef  scraps  and  Alfalfa.  Water 
and  oyster  shells  always  before  them.  At 
night  they  get  mixed'  scratch  feed,  four 
quarts  for  00  chickens.  Every  other  day 
they  get  about  one-half  bushel  cut-uii 
mangels.  They  did  not  start  to  lay  until 
they  were  over  eight  months  old  and  until 
after  Christmas  laid  from  IS  to  2.‘>  eggs 
a  day :  recently  drojiplng  oft'  to  eight  to 
10  a  day.  They  are  all  March-hatched 
pullets  and  have  eaten  a  terrible  lot  of 
expensive  feed  since.  They  are  light  in 
weight  but  every  one  I  killed  had  a  big 
lump  of  fat  inside.  We  have  hatched 
from  our  own  stock  without  changing  for 
the  last  five  years,  always  selecting  the 
most  healthy  and  best  laying  stock  for 
breeding,  but  the  results  have  not  been 
satisfactory  for  the  last  two  years.  Do 
yoii  think  it  would  be  better  if  we  started 
with  entirely  new  stock?  yrns.  w'.  I. 

Connect  lent.  , 

If  you  conld  start  with  new  stock  that 
you  knew  to  be  snjterior  to  your  own, 
there  would  be  some  ob.iect  in  changing, 
but  merely  swapping  your  stock  for  some 
other  only  eqinil.  or  possibly  inferior, 
would  not  get  y<iu  anywhere.  You  may 
be  able  to  get  a  male  of  some  eipiall.v 
good,  or  better,  .strain  for  your  breetling 
pen  this  coming  season,  and,  in  that  case, 
the  change  might  prove  beneficial.  If  you 
are  feeding  a  dry  mash  at  noon  only,  it  is 
quite  jiossible  that  the  jiullets  are  not 
eating  enough  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
better  haying.  A  dry  mash  should  be 
kejit  befoi-e  the  birds  at  least  half  tin* 
time,  and  nnist  iionltrymen  keej)  the  dry 
mash  hopjiers  always  ojjen.  Fowls  will 
eat  but  little  drj*  ground  grain  at  a  time 
and  need  to  go  often  to  the  source  of 
sujiiily  if  the.v  are  to  get  enough  to  make 
eggs.  'I'he  fa<-t  that  your  pullets  are  light 
in  weight  would  suggest,  that  they  have 
not  had  more  than  enough  food  to  supply 
the  needs  of  J^heir  bodies-.  Eggs  iii-e  jiro- 
dm.'ed  from  surplus.  You  do  not  give 
proportions  in  your  mash,  but  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  cornmeal  would  improve  it.  You 
are  feeding  pretty  he.avily  of  mangels, 
too.  They  cannot  replace  grain  in  an  egg 
ration.  This  has^  been  a  trying  Winter 
for  all  flocks.  Egg  jiroduction  has  not 
been  up  to  normal.  This,  with  the  jirices 
of  grjnn,  has  indeed  been  ilisconraging, 
iiiid  the  result  .at  this  time  will  be  de- 
jilorabh*.  j; 


THE  HENYARD 


Selecting  the  Laying  Hen 


This  is  written  by  C.  P..  Kent,  and  is  a 
successful  effort  to  show  the  jioultrymen 
the  outside  and  the  inside  of  both  good 
and  poor  egg-laying  machines.  Several 
of  the  pictures  are  in  colors,  showing  the 
char.-icter  of  the  comb,  wattles  and  the 
color  of  the  beak.  The.se  are  important, 
as  we  see  that  the  laying  hen  finally  lays 
herself  out.  so  that  her  beak  and  legs 
lose  their  yellow  color. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  full 
review  of  this  bulletin  without  quoting 
the  whole  of  it.  and  the  color  work  is  an 
e.ssential  feature.  We  think  this  is  one 
of  the  books  that  every  ])oultryinan 
should  study.  It  will  pay  him  to' take 
this  book  in  hand  and  go  through  his 
flock  several  times  during  the  year  study¬ 
ing  these  jiictures  in  connection  with  the 
hens/  and  in  that  way  gain  what  we  call 
instinct  in  spotting  a  drone.  This 
liiuniiblet  is  known  as  Extension  Bulletin 
21.  The  iiicture.  taken  from  its  cover, 
shows  how  a  good  White  Leghorn  bird 
ought  to  look  .'t  you. 


Damp  Henhouse 

During  the  Winter  months  I  am 
troubled  very  much  with  dampness  in 
laying  house.  The  space  under  house  is 
Ix'iarded  U))  on  the  sides  and  back,  the 
front  being  open.  The  front  of  the  la.v- 
ing  house  contains  800  sipiare  feet,  of 
which  208  sipiare  feet  is  covered  by  mus¬ 
lin  curtains  and  102  square  feet  by  glass. 
There  is  no  ventilation  in  the  rt'ar  of  the 
house,  that  being  perfectl.v  tight,  also  the 
sides.  The  floor  of  the  entirt*  house  ( floor 
space.  l.fiOO  square  feet)  is  alwa.vs  damj) 
and  the  litter  wet  and  soggy;  when  I 
clean  the  hou.se  and  put  clean  litter  in 
four  or  live  days  thereafter  it  is  alwavs 
wet.  M.  K.' 

Excessive  damimess  in  a  iioultry  house 
indicates  1,-ick  of  sufficient  ventilation, 
and.  as  you  siieak  of  muslin  covi-red  open¬ 
ings  only,  I  have  little  doubt  tlnit  your 
trouble  lies  in  the  insufficient  inferchiinge 
of  air  through  them.  I’ersonally,  I  be¬ 


lli  the  last  few  years  gre.-it  <levelop- 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  art  or  in¬ 
stinct  required  in  .selecting  laving  hens 
There  have  alwr.*- •  '  robber  hens  in 
tllO.  iioc*.  1  ,in  npef-  2S 

‘J’- . .  ■  ■  •  ..ig  for  laying 

(pialities.  ....  .  ./iies  jnuefi  as 

tlie  busiest  .worker  ..u  f  we  think 
they  eat  more  and  thev  ^  usually  loud¬ 
est  in  their  talk,  like  iiumr.'.  l.oilfers,  who 
would  like  to  htive  ns  tmder".tand  that 
every  hen  in  their  flock  will  lav  .'KIO 
egg^;  a  year. 

Tom  Barron  on  hi.s  vi.sit  to  America 
several-  years  ago,  gave  .some  exhibitions 
Ill  picking  out  the  drones,  which  made  a 
deej)  imjn-ession  ui>ou  the  business,  d'hose 
who  attended  the  jioiiltry  meeting  at 
Storrs,  Conn.,  will  rcmembei-  how  lie 
stood  on  the  top  of  the  henhouse,  ami 
the  birds  were  passed,  nji  to  hiin  fin-  ex¬ 
amination.  Jn  )n-a<-fi(-ally  ever.v  <-ase 
Laiion  was  able  tii  .sele<*t  the  lavers  and 
tell  their  coinpiirati ve  quality. 

Erfrlently  the  greater  jiart  of  this 
power  of  stdection-  lay  in  -what  we  call 
instinct,  gained  from  personal  study  of 
a  hen.  It  would  not  be  possible'  for 
Larron  or  .an.v one  else  to  teach  this-  in¬ 
stinct  so  that  another  could  learn  just 
how  to  do  it  from  the  written  or  printed 
word.  The  student  would  have  to  figure 
that  (lart  for  himself.  In  the  la.st  few 
years  however,  the  poultrymen  have  made 
a  v.‘ry  c.-ireful  study  of  thi.s  matter  and 
li.ive  developed  ii  good  .scale  of  points  or 
I'h.'sK-al  indii-atioiis.  These  im'lude  the 
general  .-iiipearam-e  of  the  bird,  the  car¬ 
nage  of  her  head  and  comb,  her  actions, 
her  general  .shape,  the  arrangement  of  the 
lielvic  bones,  and  the  color  of  the  skin, 
the  legs.^  the  beak  and  other  parts  of  the 
body.  This  has  gone  far  enough,  so  that 
a  careful  study  of  these  points  will  enable 
a  poultry-keeper  to  make  a  very  fail* 
.ludgment  in  running  over  his  flock'.  The 
frightfully^  high  cost  of  fe»*d  this  year 
has  made  it  ahsolutely  necessar.v  that  the 
drones  should  be  cast  out.  There  is  only 
a  narrow  margin  of  jn-ofit  in  feeding  the 
workers,  but  the  drones  are  nothing  but 
a  nuisance  and  a  fraud. 

Many  experiments  Lave  been  tried  in 
culling  the  noii-workers  out  of  a  flock. 
U  hen  this  -ivork  is  done  by  a  tierson  with 
both  experience  and  instinct,  some  re¬ 
markable  results  have  been  obtained,  and 
every  da.v  we  receive  letters  from  people 
who  w-ant  to  know*  how  to  cull  their  flock 
proiierl.v.^  The  best  statement  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  j[ioint.s  to  be  noted  in  this  work  is 
given  in  a  recent  bulletin  from  Cornell. 


A  White  Leghorn  Head 

lieve  muslin  to  be  an  utter  failure  as  a 
means  of  ventilation,  and,  .so  far  as  my 
obs»>rvation  got*s.  it  is  being  discarded  b.v 
Iionltrymen.  'I'h  *  iiores  of  tin*  cloth  soon 
become  clogged  by  dust,  making  it  jirac- 
tically  airtight.  I  know  of  no  way  of 
keejiing  a  well-filled  poultry  hou.se'  dry 
other  than  by  opening  the  front  to  back 
at  the  toji,  with  V-shaped  boards  to  i-lose 
the  side  openings,  or  they  may  be  taken 
entirely  out.  There  is  a  limit,  of  (-oiirse, 
to  the  open  space  that  can  be  allowed, 
but  it  is  not  as  quii-kly  reached  as  most 
jieople  think.  The  State  College  of  Agri- 
<-ultiii-e  at  Ithaca.  X.  Y.  (Cornell)  has 
devised  a  wind  baffler  that  is  apparently 
giving  satisfai-tion  where  u.sed.  This  con¬ 
sists-  of  slats,  arranged  somewhat  like 
..tho.se  of  a  blind  but  in  parallel  series  .so 
placed  that  wind  cannot  blow*  directly 
through  them,  and  fixed  in  a  frame.  The.se 
wind  bafflers  take  the  pla<-e  of  muslin 
covered  opening.s,  or  of  unprotected  open¬ 
ings,  and  admit  air  freely  while  protect¬ 
ing  the  birds  from  direi-t  drafts.  A  re- 
(piest  for  de.scriptive  circular,  addressed 
as  above,  will  doubtless  bring  you  jilans 
for  installing  them.  ji.  n.  ]>. 


Substitutes  for  Meat  Scrap 

IIow  is  tankage  as  .substitute  for  beef 
scrap  for  fow-ls?  If  not.  is  milk  onlv  sub¬ 
stitute?  Scrap  is  .'flOO  per  ton  ami  hard 
to  get.  How  much  can  poultrymen  afford 
to  pay  for  it?  w.  jr. 

New  Jersey. 

I  have  never  known  of  tankage  being 
fed  to  poultry,  though  I  know  of  no  reason 
why_  it  should  not  be.  V(>ry  likely  the 
quality  of  that  meat  product  has  not  ap¬ 
pealed  to  poultrymen,  though  it  is  fed  to 
hogs.  _  .sheej)  and  even  horses.  Without 
knowing  more  about  it.  I  conld  not  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  part  of  the  poultry  ration. 
IMilk,  fed  liberally,  is  a  substituti*'  for  meat 
scrap,  though  not  quite  a  complete  one. 
At  its  pri'sent  high  price  meat  sera])  can¬ 
not  be  fed  as  liberally  as  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  fei'ding  it;  jierhaps  one- 
(‘ighth  or  one-ninth  of  the  mash,  by  weight, 
in.stead  of  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth, 
is  as  large  a  quantity  as  we  are  justified 
in  using  now*,  though  much  depends  upon 
the  flock.  Pullets  that  are  laying  well 
will  pay  for  considerably  more  ilieat  than 
older  hens  that  are  waiting  until  Spring 
comes  in  sight  before  spending  much  time 
on  the  nestv.  ,,  n 


OetN^Blue  Hen  Book 

Before%uBuy! 


To  furnish  your  share 
of  the  big  increase  in 
I  poultry  products  asked 
for  by  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment,  you  will  no 
doubt  need  new  equip¬ 
ment. 

Special  “Get  Acquainted’'  Offer 

Before  you  buy  any  incubators,  brooders, 
or  hovers,  let  us  send  you  our  special  offer 
and  your  dopy  of  the  New  Blue  Hen  Book' 

“Making  Poultry  Pay” 

Blue  Hen  Lamp  Incubators 

65  to  440  cggs-^6  .sizes— Price  $12.75  up.  Double 
walls,  thick  insulation,  dovetail  construction. 
Built  to  give  big  money-making  hatches  for  20 
years  or  more.  All  season  hatche.s. 

3  Sizes 
$1  7.50 
up 


Blue  Hen 
Colony  Brooders 

For  flocks  of  too  to  1000 
chicks.  I’lenty  of  heat  for 
coldest  weather.  Fire 
can’t  burn  up  toohigh  nor 
down  toolow.  Curtain  ar¬ 
rangement  found  in  blue 
Hen  only,  gives  fre.sh 
air  but  prevents  floor 
drafts,  cither  features. 

Blue  Hen  Portable  Hovers 

Oil-hurning  heater  entirely  outside  hovers.  Plenty 
of  heat — plenty  of  room.  XolGfor  foruO  chicks  $9.00 
-Xo.  24  for  100  chicks  $12.00 

Money -Back  Guarantee 

W  rite  for  book  TODAY 

WATSON  MANUFAQURING  CO. 

?7Q2  Ann  Strett.  Lanesiter,  Pa. 

Dtpt.  2702,  1534  Mitanic  Tainple,  Chicagt 


No.  4^^  No.  44  No  45 
350  chicks  350-500  500-1000 
$17.50  $21.50  $25.00 

Curtain  on  Nos.  44 
and  45  only 


Try  This  Brooder . 

30  Days  at  My  Expense 

I  have  a  brooder  that  I  know  will  stand  up 
under  the  most  rigid  test.  I  am  a  large 
manufacturer  of  stoves  and  make  every 
part  that  goes  into  it.  I  eliminate  useless 
expense.  I  will  gladly  send  it  to  you  at  my 
expense  for  a  31  day  free  trial.  If  after  that 
time  you  are  not  absolute!}'  satisfied  with 
it, return  it  and  it  doesn’t  cost  you  a  penny. 

The  Eureka  Colony  Brooder 

(price  $17.50  and  $21.50)  is  made  of 
solid  iron;  is  self-regulating;  contains 
corrugated  fire  pot.  I  have  installed  a  new  grate  in 
my  brooder  which  cleans  out  ashes  thoroughly  and 
allows  draft  through  fire.  It  burns 
hard  coal  or  natural  gas. 

H>/fe  t (ilia y  for  literature 
u'hirli  tells  you  all  about  it. 
Don't  forget  my  absolutely 
hone.st  offer,  30  days  Free 
trial  at  my  expense. 

J.  R.  WOTHERSPOON 

244  N.  Front  St.,  Phila. 

Agents  n-auteil  everywhere 


PoultryIndustry 
Revolutionized  I 


MARVEL 
COLONY 
[BROODER! 

$17.50 

Coal  Burning,  Self  Regulating 
S  u  p  e  r-A  utomaticCheckControI 
Exclusive  Patent  Features 

The  MARVEL  is  guaranteed  to  perform 
better  and  to  raise  more  cliicks  than  any 
other  Brooder.  Big  saving  in  operating 
expense.  \\  ill  brood  60  to  1000  cliicks 
for  less  than  6  cents  per  day  Cuts 
initial  cost  for  equipment  to  less  tlian 
one  half.  Perfect  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  back  in  30  days  Send  for 
Circular  on  *•  Scientific  Brooding  ” 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY 

300  Chestnut  St. 


^#^95  buys  140-Egg 

Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 

Prize  Winning  ^lodel  —  Double  Fibre 
Board  Case,  Hot- Water,  Cop- 
‘  per  Tank,  Nursery,  Self-Reg¬ 
ulated  Safety  Lamp,  Ther¬ 
mometer  Holder,  Egg  Tester.  With 
$5.25  Hot -Water,  Double  Walled 
140-Cbick  Brooder-both  only  $12.95. 

Freight  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies — allowed  towards  Express 
and  to  points  beyond.  I  eliip  quick  from 
Buffalo,  Minneapolis.Kansas  City  or  Racine. 
Used  by  Uncle  Sam  and 
Agri’l  Colleges.  With  this 
Guaranteed  Hatching 
Outfit  and  my  Guide 
Book  for  setting  up  and 
operating  you  can  make 
a  big  income. — ^And  my 

Special  Offers 

provide  ways  for 
you  to  make  extra 


money.  Save  time 
— Order  now,  or 
write  today  for  , 
my  Free  Catalog, 

“Hatching  Facts’’— 

It  tells  all.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box48  ,  Racine,  Wis. 


DOl 

_  Machines  $1 

Ip^rOnlpJ 

I  30  DAYS  FREE  TRKAL 

110  Year  Cuarantae 

Think  of  it!  These 

I  two  UNBEATABLE  Wis¬ 
consin  Machines— both 

■  for  only  $12.00— freight 
paid  east  of  Rockies. 

Don  t  take  chances. 

■  Find  out  what  an  incu¬ 
bator  is  made  of  before 

Ibuying.Catalog  cmd  sample 
fft  material  used  sent  free. 


MONEY  BACK 

IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


H  Wisconsins  are  made  of  genuine  California  I 
■  Redwood.  Incubators  have  double  walls,  I 

I"  air  space  between,  double  glass  doors,  copper  g 
tanks,  self  regulating.  Shipped  complete  with  I 
tiiermometers,  egg  tester,  lamps,  etc.,  ready  to  • 
nrun.  Biggest  incubator  bargain  ef  the  year.  Send  for, 
lour  new  1918  catalog  fully  describing  this  out- 
I  fit.  A  postal  brings  it  by  return  mail. 

180-Egg  Incubator  and  Broodar  both  $14.75 1 
(WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  COMPANY! 
B0X86  Racine,  WIs. 


1 

ISO 

EGG  INCUBATOR 
CHICK  BROODER 

>  Bo 
•  Ca 
Inci 
i  wit 

th  are  made  of 
lif.  Redwood. 
Tbator  is  cov- 
h  asbestos  and  onT 

^$12- 

vanish  iron;  trlj 
walls, copper  tank, nnrs- 

I  ery,  tester,  thermometer,  reedy  to 

l***®*-B0  DAYS*  TRlAL—money  beck  If - - - —  v«, 

I  not  O.K.  Write  foi  FREE  Cstoloff  Now. 

[lroncla^ncjj^or  Co.^x  125  Racine, Wia, 

Young’s 

PORTABLE 
Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Houses 

I  Cheaper  ihan  you  can  build.  Write  now  (or  our  free  i 
I  booklet  showing  .10  different  cuts.  \Vc  tell  you  how  | 

1  to  raise  your'  owil  meat  and  eggs.  Write  today  g 

2  E.  C.  Young  Co.,  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass.  ■ 


MAKE  HENS  LAY  H 


I  more  vigorous  chicks; 

I  heavier  {owls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

I  IIAIIM1C  latest  model 

I  NIAHN  O  BONE  CUTTER 

I  I  cuts  last,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 

I  10  Diy.*  Free  Trial,  No  money  in  advance.  Hook  free. 

■■  F.W.atANNCO..  Box  15  MILFORO.MASS.  ■ 


Trap  Nest 
Records 


Rliila,  Pa. 


AX/E  have  had  printed 
on  cardboard  11^x7 
neat  and  complete  trap- 
nest  record.  Printed 
both  sides — 25  each  side. 
Will  send  12  for  10c. 

W.  F.W.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 
3^  West  30th  Street.  New  York 


:0RNELL 

Rqual  to  FIVE  Kerosene 
Heaters.  No  lamps  to  trim. 
No  .Vshes.  No  Dust.  No  Soot. 
Saves  time,  labor  and  chicks. 
I’erfect  ventilation.  Per¬ 
fect  safety.  Becognlzed 
by  leading  antliorlties  as 
the  Ideal  Brooder.  Bec- 
ommended  by  the  New 
York  State  College  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Cornell  Brooder 
burns  commercial  gaso- 
oline  and  will 
care  for  250 
cliicks. 


R  HEATER 

“  T  b  e  Cornell  C.asoline 
Brooder  Is  tlie  best  yet  for 
the  free  range  poultry  farm. 

I  have  raised  95%  of  all 
chicks  liatched  dni-ing 
March  and  .April  for  the 
last  tlir(“e  years.” 

B.  F.  KI.IASON. 

Price  complete,  $11.50, 
Improved  1917 
Send  for  free  catalog 
,  KINO  A-  CO. 

Ithsra,  N. 
Manvfacturers  of 
FouUru  House 
Appliances 
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CHICK 


The  Buckeye  Incubator  Company 

722  Euclid  Ave.,  Springfield,  Obio 

Pacific  Coast  Branch,  Box  722  Oakland,  California 


More  chickens  this  year  than  ever  before.  More  for 
your  table,  more  for  market. 

That's  the  demand.  You  need  them  to  replace  high- 
priced  meats.  The  country  needs  them  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  opportunity  to  make  money  and  save  money  with 
poultry  was  never  so  great  as  now.  But  you  must  make 
every  chick  from  your  high-priced  eggs  grow,  and  every  ounce  of 
your  high-priced  feed  produce  meat. 

Certainty  of  success — of  raising  every  chick  that  is  right  to  mar¬ 
ketable  age  quickly — ^is  insured  when  you  use  the 


CTANDARTI 

Colony  Brooder  JL^ 


It  stops  the  frightful  losses  so  common  to  the  brooder  period. 
Makes  three  chicks  grow  where  one  grew  before.  Broods  100  to  1000 
chicks  with  equal  success,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  6  cents  a  day.  Burns 
hard  or  soft  coal.  Fire  lasts  24  hours  from  one  filling.  Cuts  instal¬ 
lation  and  operating  cost  to  less  than  half — labor  cost  to  less  than  a 
fourth. 

Absolutely  safe  and  sanitary.  Nothing  to  catch  fire;  no  corners 
where  chicks  may  be  crushed;  no  wooden  walls  or  curtains  to  harbor 
vermin  and  dirt.  Complete  ventilation  without  drafts.  Nothing  to  it 
but  a  smooth,  solid  cast  iron  stove,  a  clean  galvanized  steel  hover,  and 
the  regulating  apparatus.  Nothing  to  wear  out.  Positively  self¬ 
feeding  and  self -regulating. 

It  is  so  good  that  it  has  many  imitations.  But  our  patents  will 
be  protected.  Make  sure  you  get  the  Standard.  We  are  so  certain 
that  it  is  the  best  brooder  ever  built,  so  sure  it  will  satisfy,  that  we 
let  you 

Write  Your  Own  Guarantee 

What  do  you  want  a  brooder  to  do  for  you?  Write  it  dovnu  WeTl  sign 
And  if  the  Standard  does  not  fuliill  your  tfuarantee  in  every  particular  we  will  return 
your  money  without  argument. 

The  Standard  is  endorsed  by  all  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 
Among  more  than  30,000  enthusiastic  users,  big  and  little,  not  one  failure  has  ever 
been  reported. 

Over  6000  dealers  sell  it.  The  one  nearest  you  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the 
Standard  in  operation. 

^rite  for  the  Buckeye  Catalog  and  get  the  most  wonderful  testimonials  of  chick 
raising  success  you  ever  read.  A  post  card  request  will  bring  it. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Chicks 

Hatching  oggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated  farm  raised  birds,  .selected 
for  their  prolific  laying  dualities  and  vigor.  We  can  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity, 
in  scasou.  from  our  matings  of 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks,  Day-Old  Chicks 

We  can  supply  in  any  (|u:intity  from  our  White  Plymoitth  Bocks  and  S.  <’. 
White  Leghorns;  Dag-Old  Ducklings  \ye  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 


tv  rite  for  Price  List  BRANFORD  FARMS,  GrotOH,  Conn. 


Tka  PniiUru  Farm  MANAGED  UNDER  THE  CORNELL 

ne  rouiiry  rarm  methods  over  ten  years 

IJ.VIJY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 
fcom  onr  lie.ivy-layiiie  strain.  S.  C.  YV  HITE 
I.  !■;  G  H  O  K  N  S.  iUaee  your  order  at  once.  We 
trnaraiitee  safe  arrival  of  liaV)y  chicks. 
Stouywold  Poultry  Farm,  Geneseo,  N.  Y  . 


orld's  Champion  Layers  oTr”  e^c  t 

FROM  ENGLAND.  BARRON  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pen  1.  Eeg  record*  from  252  to  284.  Eggs,  Day-Old 
chicks,  six  and  eight  weeks  old  pullets.  Catalogna 
tree.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  3.  Versailles,  Ohio 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


baby  chicks— eggs -breeding  stock 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes 

(Jibson  baby  chicks  are  viy^orous  and  livable,  from  trapne&ted  farm  ramfo,  heavy  layinj? 


(locks,  heatfed  br  males  from  the  docks  producing  the  highesi  scoring  pans  at  the 
International  laying  contest.  Hatching  Eggs  froiu  the  ^me  ".“'111;; 

feed  ei»:hty  per  cent  fertile.  Gibson  breeders  are  lartfe.  viprorous  and 
your  dock  more  productive  and  protltablo.  Safe  arrival  jfuaranteed.  lllustiatcLl 
folder  free,  write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms.  Box  lOO,  CLYDE.  N.  Y 


The  Henyard 

Preventing  Frozen  Wattles 


Some  one  asks  for  method  to  keep 
chickens  from  freezing  wattles  from 
drinking  vesseLs.  Take  half-inch  board 
and  drop  into  top  of  vessel  containing 
water  and  bore  hole.s  one  inch  or  1% 
inch,  so  the  fowls  can  dip  their  beak  in 
and  not  get  wattles  wet.  Might  put  cleats 


Protector  for  Fowls’  Drinking  Vessel 


across  to  keep  it  from  waiqiing  or  split¬ 
ting.  c.  K. 

The  Black  Giant  Poultry 

The  State  of  New  .Icrsey  fm-  years  has 
been  the  acknowledged  home  of  the  utilit.v 
White  Loghorn.s — the  l.irgest  commercial 
egg  farms  in  the  country  have  been  and 
are  located  here.  Small  egg  farms  are 
dotted  all  ovi'r  th<‘  State.  Even  a  great 
number  of  the  backyard  poultry  houses 
hold  these  small  busy  layers  of  the  white 
egg.  The  Vineland.  N.  .T.,  distriet  is  as 
famous  for  its  Leghorms  as  tin*  Petaluma 
district  of  California,  and  rightly  so.  The 
million-egg  farm  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  pine  belt,  so  is  the  Laki'wood  F.-inn 
— two  of  the  largest  White  I.eghorn  egg 
farms  in  the  country,  and  there  are  others 
not  (piite  so  large,  all  catering  to  the 
white  egg  that  tops  the  Xew  York  City 
market. 

But  right  in  the  center  of  this  White 
Leghorn  country  is  a  small  district  Avhere 
the  little  white  egg  machine  is  never 
seen  ;  in  fact,  is  hardly  known.  At  least 
I  leitrned  it  was  the  most  unpopular  .sub¬ 
ject  it  was  po.ssible  to  think  of.  And 
the  natives  of  this  district  are  all  prac¬ 
tical  i»oultry  men  and  women,  too.  But 
their  specialty  instead  of  being  a  small 
white  fowl  is  a  large  black  one — the 
Black  Giant.  The  fowl  that  made  the 
“Philadelidiia  poultry”  (especially  the 
Philadelphia  caijon)  famous  for  years  lias 
been  raised  right  in  this  section  and 
nothing  else  is  ever  seen  here.  Hen 
hatched  and  br< aided  for  years  with  un- 
limitisl  range  on  tin"  local  farms,  its  earl.v 
histor.v  is  similar  to  the  Bliode  Island 
Reds  in  the  Little  CoinpUm  district  of 
RbtKle  Island. 

Where  tliey  originally  came  from  no 
one  knows.  Who  the  originator  Avas  is 
beyond  the  memory  of  tlve  present  genera¬ 
tion,  but  although  the  male  somewhat  re- 
senrhles  the  Black  I^augshan,  except  The 
legs  which  are  clean,  1  believe  they  are 
a  combination  of  .Java.  Brahma  and 
Cornish.  Both  male  and  female  have  a 
type  distinctly  their  own.  and  they  breed 
exceptionally  time  to  type  where  they 
have  not  been  deliberately  crossed  Avitli 
other  hrec'ds.  'I'he  surprising  thing  aliout 
them,  though,  is  the  fact  that,  although 
their  feathers  are  a  beautiful  .solid  green 
black.  th«‘ir  skin  is  .a  golden  yellow.  The 
bird  when  dressed  is  simply  wonderful — 
the  most  beautiful  large,  yellow  c.arcass 
imaginable,  with  pleiit.v  of  meat  well 
placed  on  breast,  thighs  and  legs.  And 
such  eating — line,  sweet,  juicy  and  tender. 
No  wonder  the  original  I’hiladelpliia 
poultry  was  considered  tin*  best  <ihtain- 
able.  From  sipiah  broiler  age  to  old 
fowl  they  are  always  the  ssime.  In  the 
writer's  o|)inion  they  are  the  best  <‘om- 
hination  of  utility  and  beauty  ohtaiuahle. 
and  the  peer  of  them  alt  for  the  farm 
or  backyard  Hock,  being  fast  growers, 
very  hardy,  standing  confinement  very 
well,  indeed ;  are  excellent  market  fowl, 
due  to  their  large  size  and  color;  the 
choicest  table  poultry  produced,  and  good 
Winter  (‘gg  layer  of  large  brown  eggs, 
the  jmllets  maturing  in  less  than  eight 
months.  uextek  p.  i-pham. 

R.  N.-Y. — Wc  think  tlie.se  birds  are 
hound  to  have  a  trial  for  popularity  as 
the  Reds  did.  They  should  be  called 
.Jersey  Giants  in  honor  of  their  native 
State.  Thus  far  only  their  go<id  qualities 
have  been  mentioned.  An  expert  who 
has  studied  them  says  the  eggs  are  ver.v 
low  in  fertility,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
large  fowls.  The  fact  is  most  of  the 
“experts”  seem  to  regard  this  “breed”  as 
a  mere  local  strain  of  fowls  luit  good 
enough  for  general  distribution.  But  we 
cau  remember  when  the  “experts”  said 
the  same  thing  of  the  R.  T.  Reds.  As 
our  boy  says,  “Look  at  them  now!” 


Feeding  Young  Chicks 

Can  you  give  me  a  good  soft  grain, 
mixture  for  baby  chicks  to  he  used  -in. 
connection  with  a  little  .sweet-  milk  to 


start  them  right  on  from  the  incubator? 
I  have  been  feeding  them  bread  and  milk, 
but  find  it  too  expensive  this  year.  G.  M. 

Rhode  Island. 

Don’t  infer  that  because  baby  chicks 
have  no  teeth  they  must  he  fed  upon  pap; 
the  little  ra.scals  will  do  as  well  upon 
hard,  finely  cracked  grains  a.s  anything, 
(’racked  corn,  cracked  wheat,  piu-liead 
oatmeal;  nothing  better.  Rolled  oats,  too, 
fine.  But  they  ought  to  have  some  soft 
food  in  addition.  Mix  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  cornmeal,  wheat  hrau,  mid¬ 
dlings  and  sifted  beef  scrap,  r.et  them 
have  all  that  they  will  eat  of  this  (Iry. 
Once  or  twice  a  day  mix  a  little  of  it 
with  your  milk  and  give  them  a  moist 
mash.  Don’t  get  your  mash  too  wet, 
however,  and  don’t  overfeed  of  it.  Dry 
grains  and  feeds  are  .safest,  hut  moist 
mashes  hasten  dovelupiuent.  TJ.se  both. 
Sour  your  milk  ;  the  lactic  acid  that  de¬ 
velops  appears  to  improve  it  for  chick 
food,  (five  a  little  chick  grit  also. 

M.  15.  0. 


Table  Scraps  and  Poultry 

In  repl.v  to  G.  W,.  P.  on  feeding  table 
scrajis  to  hens.  I  have  and  am  now  doing 
it.  I  have  been  keeping  house  2o  years, 
hud  am  considered  a  fir.st-class  cook.  We 
are  three  in  family  now.  and  by  table 
scraps  we  mean  apple,  potato,  carrot, 
beet  and  turnip  peelings,  which  are  cooked 
for  the  chickens,  and  the  outside  leaves  of 
cabbage  and  sometimes  I  grind  the  car¬ 
rots  and  fe(Hl  them  raw.  as  we  never 
eat  the  peidings  of  either  fruit  or  vege¬ 
tables.  Then  s<.metimes  when  I  buy  my 
meat  I  ask  the  butcher  not  to  trim  it,  and 
the  trimmings,  such  as  blood  clots  and 
hone  <*nds  we  grind  up  for  them.  We 
use  iqi  all  our  bread  either  lu  toast  or 
bread  pudding.  We  buy  bran  to  mix 
with  the  peelings  that  have  been  co<iked, 
and  that  makes  our  feed  hill  smajl  :  ,we 
buy  a  masli  and  feed  at  night.  W’e.  have 
17  hen.s,  and  get  10  eggs  each  <lay-  siuue-^ 
times  12  or  15,  but  and  average  of  10.’ 
Then  they  sell  for  80c  a  dozen  eight „in 
the  neighitorhood.  We  use  what  we  w.-int 
and  the  rest  we  sell.  That  pays  for  the 
fee<l  and  care  and  some  be.sides. 

I  never  knew  personally  of  anyone  who 
never  had  any  garbage.  I.et’s  ft‘ed  the 
hens  and  then  there  is  plenty  of  the  g<M>d 
things  for  ourselve.s.  It  pays  and  pays 
well.  Mi!8.  II. 


Coal  Shortage  and  Incubators 

All  of  my  incubators  and  brooders  are 
mil  by  coal  stoves.  ^A'itll  the  shortage 
of  coal,  are  we  poultryinen  going  to  he 
able  to  get  coal  to  run  im  uhatiirs  and 
brooders?  If  we  cannot  get  coal  it  is 
going  to  he  a  tie-np  in  this  business. 
Some  have  lamp  machines,  hut  on  the 
large  farms  most  an*  run  with  coal.  I 
liave  a  4,S(M)-egg  im  uhator  myself. 

New  York.  ii.  E. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  likely  that  the 
shortage  of  coal  will  become  so  marked 
that  poultrymen  will  not  he  able  to  get 
necessary  supplies  this  coming  Sjiring. 
If  conditions  in  your  omu  locality  are 
such,  however,  as  to  make  this  ajipear  at 
all  probable,  I  should  take  the  _ matter 
up  at  once  with  the  F'uel  Administrator 
of  your  county,  and  exidaiii  to  him  the 
I'onsequeuces  of  any  inability  upon  your 
part  to  obtain  csial  when  needed.  I’he 
tlovernmeut  officials  are  apparently  mak¬ 
ing  an  effort  to..see  that  food  production 
is  not  shortened  U),\  lack  of  necessary  sup¬ 
plies.  and.  if  the  Fuel  Administrator  of 
your  county  caiiuot  give  you  a.ssurances 
of  coal  when  needed,  .vou  will  do  well_  t<i 
appl.v  to  your  nearest  official  controlling 
food'  distribution.  I  cannot  tell  you  who 
this  is  but  your  local  or  county  officials 
will  he  able  to  inform  you.  >r.  n.  i). 


Ailing  Hens 

M’hat  do  you  think  is  the  trouble  with 
mv  hens?  I  have  a  flock  of  100.  ’I'lic 
hens  at  first  act  chilled,  stand  on  one 
foot,  feathers  all  on  end,  not  much  appe¬ 
tite  In  a  dav'  or  two  they  refuse  food  al¬ 
together,  and'  about  the  fourth  day  lose 
the  use  of  their  legs  to  sucli^  an  extent 
that  they  cannot  Tvalk,  and  lie  on  their 
side.  'This  condition  lasts  about  two 
days  more,  and  they  die.  Henhouse  is 
warm ;  dry  litter,  warm  water.  I  feed 
them  scratch  feed  and  dry  ina.sh.  warm 
skim-milk,  baked  potati  «s  and  sometimes 
baked  corn  bread.  <'• 

New  Hampshire. 

I  judge  from  your  description  that 
some'  of  your  fowls  are  dying  from  a 
chronic  disease  of  some  nature,  very  iios- 
sibly  tuberculosis,  and  that  you  are  not¬ 
ing  only  the  final  symi'toms.  If  you  will 
pick  one  of  the  affected  fowls  up.  you  may 
note  that  it  is  wasted  aivay  and  has  iie- 
comc  very  light.  There  are  several  dis¬ 
eases  that  kill  in  this  slow  way  and  poul- 
trymeii  generally  speak  of  the  condition 
as  “going  light.’’  ’I’he  condition  is  usually 
not  noticed  until  the  final  stage  of  the 
disease  when  the  fowl  refuses  to  eat.  be¬ 
comes  too  weak  to  stand,  and  finally  dies. 
There  is  no  cure  fm-  this  trouble.  The 
diseases  producing  it  are  of  a  chronic 
nature  and  usually  affect  only  a  limited 
nnmher  in  the  flock.  M.  u.  l'- 
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Poultry  in  Mississippi 

Most  poultry  literature  deals  with  the 
industry  as  carried  on  in  the  North. 
There  is  so  much  of  thi.s  that  many  of 
our  readers  seem  not  to  understand  that 
the  Southern  farmers  are  heavy  producers 
of  poultry  and  eggs.  The  business  in 
that  see'^ion  is  develoi)ing  rapidly,  and  in 
the  future  a  very  large  increase  of  poultry 
products  will  come  from  the  South.  The 
business  is  conducted  on  special  lines  in 
that  warmer  country.  A  bulletin  has 
just  been  issued  from  the  Mississippi  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College  at  Starkville.  This  is 
entitled  “Helps  for  Missi-ssippi  Poultry 
Kaisers,”  and  it  gives  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  way  hens  are  kept  in  the  Gulf 
States.  For  example,  we  find  quite  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  feeding  mixtures.  A  dry 
mash  composed  of  three  parts  of  cornmeal, 
three  parts  of  wheat  bran,  2^^  parts  of 
cottonseed  meal,  and  1^/2  parts  of  ground 
oats  or  middlings  is  recommended  as  a 
good  local  feed.  A  good  many  Southern 
farmers  grow  small  quantities  of  wheat, 
but  there  may  be  no  mill  nearby  for 
making  a  good  quality  of  flour.  In  that 
case  it  is  recommended  to  grind  the  wheat 
entire,  and  make  up  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  cornmeal,  cottonseed  meal  and 
ground  wheat.  The  point  about  this  is 
the  suggestion  to  use  cottonseed  meal  for 
poultry.  In  the  North  most  of  our  chicken 
men  seem  to  be  afraid  of  cottonseeel  meal, 
and  we  can  find  only  one  here  and  there 
who  is  willing  to  experiment  with  it. 


Champion  Hen  Belle  of  Mississippi 

Me  think,  too,  it  is  probable  that  many 
poultry-keepers  in  the  South  are  using,  or 
will  use,  the  meal  of  velvet  beans,  as  a 
substitute  for  ground  wheat,  or  for  part 
of  the  cottonseed  meal.  M’e  shall  learn 
in  time  that  by  reason  of  its  climate  and 
the  -possibility  of  growing  the  legumes, 
the  South  will  develop  w'onderfully 
in  live  stock  and  poultry,  since  it  will  be 
able  to  produce  a  very  cheap  home 
ration. 

Another  characteristic  thing  about  this 
bulletin  is  the  space  given  to  two  diseases 
which  seem  to  be  very  prevalent  in  the 
South.  Chicken  pox  or  “sore  head”  is 
very  much  dreaded,  and  we  have  had  fre- 
(|iient  discussions  as  to  the  best  way  of 
lighting  this  disease.  The  following  is 
taken  from  this  bulletin : 

“Preveniioii.- — To  ])revent  this  dis¬ 
ease  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  it  breaks 
out  and  is  prevalent  in  the  Summer  and 
Fall.  Begin  in  early  Summer  by  putting 
a  tablespoonful  of  salts  to  the  gallon  of 
drinking  water  each  time  fresh  water  is 
put  out.  A  table.spoonful  of  sulphur  may 
be  regularly  added  to  a  quart  of  mashed 
feed.  Keep  everything  clean.  Spray  all 
roots  with  creolin  solution  or  kerosene 
every  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  Keep  this 
up  for  some  time. 

'‘Trealmcnt. — If  the  disease  breaks  out, 
give  teaspoon  doses  of  salts,  three  days 
apart  to  each  half-grown  bird.  Paint  the 
head,  comb,  and  wattles  with  iodine.  Two 
paintings  and  two  doses  of  salts  will  cure 
.all  cases  that  are  taken  in  time.  Don’t 
wait  till  the  eyes  are  closed  to  begin  the 
treatment.  M’hen  birds  are  found  with 
eyes  closed,  it  is  usually  better  to  kill 
and  burn  them.” 

Another  disease  known  as  “limberneck” 
is  very  common  in  warm  weather.  It  is 
the  same  as  ptomaine  poisoning.  This  is 
caused  by  eating  poi.soned  meat  or  de¬ 
cayed  vegetables.  M’hen  hens  run  at 
large  they  will  frequently  pick  at  dead 
carcasses  badly  decayed.  The  result  is 
that  they  lose  control  of  themselves,  can¬ 
not  stand  up,  and  are  unable  to  hold  up 
their  heads.  The  prevention  is  to  put 
dead  animaks  or  birds  under  ground  im¬ 
mediately.  The  treatment  consists  in  giv¬ 
ing  do.ses  of  Epsom  salts,  a  tablespoonful 
at  a  time.  Castor  oil  of  the  same  sized 
dose  will  have  much  the  same  effect.  This 
bulletin  warns  every  hen-keeper  to  watch 
for  droopy  chicks.  They  ax-e  generally 
lousy  or  trouhle<l  with  mites.  The  rem¬ 
edy  is  spray,  spray,  spray,  and  clean  out 
the  hen-house.  The  Mississippi  .station  is 
working  for  “100  hens  on  every  Missis- 
f'ippi  fai'm,”  and  it  certainly  works  up 
some  tremendous  figures  to  show  what 
would  happen  xvith  that  ins'tallment. 
riicy  luive  some  good  layers,  too,  down  in 
that  country.  The  picture,  given  above, 
shows  a  hen  knoAvn  as  Belle  of  Missis¬ 
sippi.  She  laid  265  eggs  in  12  months, 
and  .39.3  in  20  months.  The  hen  is 
perched  on  an  egg  crate  holding  her  eggs. 
She  is  far  more  sensible  than  the  Texas 
hen  that  started  brooding  13  eggs  on  a 
good  nest.  She  Avas  doing  Avell  and  Avarm- 
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ing  them  up,  when  her  owner  bx’ought  in 
a  crate  of  eggs  for  shipment  next  day. 
The  hen,  like  foolish  men  Avho  have  gone 
befoi’e  hei’,  .said  to  herself.  “AVhy  should 
I  waste  my  A’aluable  energies  and  animal 
heat  on  13  eggs,  when  I  might  do  a  big 
thing  and  hatch  out  this  entire  crate?” 
So  she  left  her  nice  nest  of  1.3,  flexv  up 
on  the  crate  and  settled  doAvn  to  Avarm  it 
up  from  the  outside.  The  result  Avas  that 
her  1.3  eggs  Avere  I'uined,  and  she  never 
succeeded  in  warming  through  the  top  of 
that  crate,  and  her  oAAUier  rightly  con¬ 
sidered  that  a  hen  like  that  Avas  spoiling 
Her  energies  outside  of  a  chicken  pie,  and 
so  she  went  the  way  of  all  poultry  meat. 
If  we  cannot  do  a  hig  thing  in  a  large 
wag,  let  us  at  least  do  a  small  thing  in 
the  best  tcag. 


Thn  Farmer  and  the  Miller 

(Continued  from  page  2S9.) 


a  SAVorn  statement  of  the  facts,  naming 
the  mill,  I  will  bring  the  matter  to  the 
■attention  of  the  Daw  Enforcement  Divis¬ 
ion  of  the  Food  Administration  at  IVash- 
ington,  and  if  the  basis  is  determined  as 
being  unreasonable,  th  miller,  Avho  is 
subject  to  license,  could  be  di.sciplined  un¬ 
der  the  unfair  practice  clause  of  the  Food 
Control  Act. 


FOOD  ADAflXISTHATIOX 
CHAIN  CORPORATION. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


Miscellaneous 


Other  advertisements  on  page  307 


PURE  SUO.VR  CANE  SYRUP,  one 
fifty  cents  per  gallon.  J.A.AIE.S  F 
in.smore,  Mississippi. 


dollar  and 
McCALER, 


AV.VNTED— To  buy  bees  by  Spring:  state  price 
and  kind.  Address  ADVERTISER  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — 10  International  Mammoth  hovers; 

need  not  necessarily  be  in  perfect  condition, 
but  necessary  parts  must  be  furnished;  write 
stating  price  a.sked,  M.  GRUENDLER,  Take 
GroA’e,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


F'OR  SALE — Fornes  light-draft  orchard  harrow. 

used  only  two  seasons;  also  Iron  .\g«‘  jtii'ot 
wheel  cultivator.  GUY  L.  IIAY.AIAN,  North¬ 
brook,  I’a. 


WANTED — Cider  press,  hand  power,  caiiacity 
o  to  10  gals,  per  chee.se.  CUES'TERRROok 
I'arm,  Peeksklll.  N.  Y. 


AA  ANTED — Maple  syrup  and  sugnr;  also  honey 
in  comb:  also  extracted.  ADVERTl.SER  llilSl 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EOR  S.VUE  CIIE.-AP — Delaval  cream  sejiarator 
No.  10.  in  go<Kt  condition.  ROSEDA-UE  FARM 
TarrytoAvn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.AUE — 100-gal.  Meyei-s  Hand  Sprayer,  good 
condition.  FRANK  IIEYRER,  Titusville,  N.  J. 


FOR  S.AUE — 3<10-egg  Ruffalo  Incubator,  nearly 
ncAv;  splendid  hatcher;  price  WARREN 

J.  KILTS,  Milford,  N.  Y. 


W.ANTED— Shingles,  laths.  si)iral  framing;  state 
quality.  L.-VKE  VIEAV  FAR.Al,  Centreville. 
Mass. 


STRICTLY  FRESH  EGGS  in  .30  doz.  case  lots.  ! 
RANSO.AI  FAR.AI,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


EXCHANGE — Will  exchange  brand  new  sepa¬ 
rator,  latest  model,  8.50  to  4,50  lbs.  capacity, 
for  butter  and  eggs  to  be  delivered  Aveeklv; 
I)rompt  shipment;  references  exchanged.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  29.59,  care  Rural  New- 
A’orker. 


F’OR  SALE — 14  Candee  colony  brooders,  jmr- 
chased  1915;  unsatisfactory  with  me  after 
two  weeks’  usej  if  any  other  poultryman  can 
use  them,  best  offer  takes  them.  AVM.  l.ONG- 
STREE'T,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


10-20  KEROSENE  BULL  TRACTOR:  14-inch  2 
l)ottom  Case  power  lift  plow;  light  draft 
harrow,  spring  tooth,  five  section;  used  little. 
BEN.TAMIN  AVILLIAMS,  Rushford,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS,  good  order,  for  sale  cheap;  two 
Cyphers,  one  I’rairle  State.  H.ASTINGS,  .52 
A'anderbilt  Ave.,  New  York  City;  telephone  5349 
Murray  Hill. 


FOR  S.ALE — Minnetonna  Power  Churn,  100 
pounds  capacity,  practically  good  as  new.  In¬ 
stalling  larger  churn;  price  .f25.  AVADDING- 
TON  FAR.AI,  AVheellng,  W.  Va. 


FOR  SAI..E — Tower  two-row  riding  cultivator; 

easily  operated.  JNO.  C.  BREAM,  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa. 


FINE  KEROSENE  TRACTOR  FOR  SALE— Made 
by  Electric  AA’heel  Co.,  Quinc.v,  III.:  12-25  H. 
P.  guaranteed  good  repair;  price  .$975;  new 
price,  $l,4ti0;  inspection  invited:  selling  to  re¬ 
place  with  Caterpillar.  MOHEGAN  FARAI, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


MUSKRATS 


I  pay  you  following  prices 


I 

II 

HI 

IV 

Kits 

BLACK  RATS, 

$1.30 

1.00 

.80 

.60 

.20 

BROWN  RATS, 

1.00 

.80 

.60 

.40 

.10 

Ginseng,  wild,  $12.00  per  lb. 

Ship  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express 

J.  HENRY  STICHT 

346  Seventh  Avenue  New  York 

AMI  V  flMC  many  1918 

UHL  I  UHC  PEDIGREE  matings: 

13  While  Wyandottes  in  Pen  B  AlfrOACP  9A11A 

Laid  3,139  in  Pullet  Year .  MWtIIllUC  £<11  V2 

Some  Storr  and  Mo.  Records 


Hen  231  scored  92 . laid  341 

Hen  999  scored  92Vi . laid  254 

Hen  75ti  scored  92?^ . laid  227 

Hen  314  scored  93  . laid  229 


Others  high  in  show  points  made  big  records. 

EGGS  and  CHICKS  VERY  REASONABLE 

R.  W.  STEVENS,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


f’imm 

GARDEN  TOOLS 


Answer  the  "war  gardener’s”  big 
question:  How  can  I  produce  the 
most  food  in  spare  moments?  How 
meet  increased  costs  and  war  taxes? 


IRON  jiCF  IVhetlPlotO 

andCuUivator 


Easy  to  posh,  fast,  thor¬ 
ough,  low  in  cost.  Opens 
and  covers  furrow  for 
seed  and  fertilizer  Cul¬ 
tivates  wide  or  narrow 
rows  Turns  soil  and  cov¬ 
ers  scratch  foods  in  poul¬ 
try  yards.  30  other  Iron 
Age  Combinations.  Send 
for  free  booklet  today, 
and  learn  how  to  garden 
the  modem,  easy  way 


Bat#manM’f’t  Co.,Boj  2S  Crenloeh.K.J. 


RAISE  TWO  CROPS 

each  year  on  same  land.  Finest  truck,  poultry 
and  general  farm  lands  anywhere.  Also  water 
front  farms.  Direct  connections  to  best  mark¬ 
ets.  Ijaiid  level  and  free  from  stone.  Address 

FIGGS  &  HUMKS,  Box  3026,  Salisbury,  Md. 


SSEe  Slightly  Used  INCUBATORS 

4,800,  Candee  1915  Model,  better  than  new,  in¬ 
cluding  extra  regulator,  .$400,  New  Jersey; 
8,400  Candee,  1910  Model,  hatched  in  only  twice, 
$050,  Ohio;  single  sections  .$45  each;  390-egg 
Prairie  State,  1917  Model,  $35,  Michigan;  000- 
egg’  Buckeye,  1917  Moilel,  $45,  Ohio;  390-egg 
Model,  1910,  .$25;  390-egg  Buffalo,  1910  Model, 
$rf0;  have  number  each  above  lamp  incubators. 
Order  from  this  advertisement. 

WATSON  MFG.CO.,  2724  ANN  ST.,  LANCASTER,  PA- 
Dept,  2724,  1534  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  III. 


Baby 

Chicks 


S.  C.  IV.  Leghorns 
R.&S,C.R,I,  Reds 


B,  Rocks  , 


pUREBRED. 

Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy- laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 


Wesley  Grinnell 

Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

EXCLVSIVELV—ON  FREE  RANGE 

D.iy-old  chicks — Eggs  for  hatching,  from  selected 
hens  on  free  gra.s8  range,  mated  with  Tom  Barron 
males  from  283-ogg  hens.  Eggs  and  chicks  guaran¬ 
teed  satisfactory  to  you  on  arrival.  Candee  incu¬ 
bator  operated  personally  by  prop. ;  36  acres  de¬ 
voted  to  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns.  Mating  list  and  in- 
forniation  on  request; 

TUORD  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 
W.  F.  DROUT,  Prop.,  Box  296,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 

STAND  FOR  EGCS 

at  Stoi'rs  1913-1914  they  won  the  egg-laying  contest, 
ten  liens,  laying  2088  eggs.  At  Storrs  1915-1916— lead¬ 
ing  Leghorn  pen— 2034  eggs.  At  Vineland  1916-1017 
the  Shurtf  and  Voegtlen  pen  direct  from  me  were 
third,  with  2115  eggs. '  This  .is  the  stock  U  want. 
Hatchijig  eggs,  chicks  and  stock  for  sale. 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Mf.  CarrxVel,  Conn. 


J  E  R  S  E YLAND 

Sn  W-l  Pffhnrne  beavy  egg  production. 

■  U,  III  LCgnOrnS  We  specialize  on  011IOK8  and 
8-WEEK8  PUI.LE'TS  The  best  are  necessary  for 
pi  ofits  this  year.  If  it’s  eggs  you  want  take  no  chances, 
butwHta  now  to  jerseyland  Poultry  Fanii,  So.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  11c.  Sloney 
refunded  for  dejid  chicks.  Circular  free 

W.  A.  LAUVEK,  McAlisterville,  Ps; 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  vigorous,  business-bred  hens  that  liave  lop 
combs,  long  bodies,  deep  egg  baskets.  The  profitable 
kind.  Get  our  prices.  GUY  A.  LEADER,  R.  No.  2,  York,  Pa. 


FOK  SALE  OK  EXCHANGE  FOR  HEAVIER  BREEDS 

50S.C.W.LEGHORN  PULLETS 

15  yearling  hens,  1  cock,  4  cockerels.  Pure  Barron  strain, 
imported  direct.  CI.TIIA  rUPM'KY  FAKH,  Apalaohiu,  X,  ¥. 


COCKERELS 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Trap-nested  heavy- laying 
strain,  $5  each. 
Eacs  FOR  HATCHING 
MERRYTHOUGHT  FARM 
BOX  R,  COLUMBIA,  CONN. 


A.cm6  Quality  eggs  ^d^Hicki 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  S.  C.  Khode  Island  Beds  from 
Heavy-laying  Strains.  Catalog.  WY-HXR  FARM,  R.  I.Oenlon,  Md. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  SeTdVrec"^^ 

(lams,  272  to  283-egg  records;  hens  with  255  to  273-egg 
records.  Eggs  for  sale.  Also  eggs  from  pure  Barron  Leg¬ 
horns  imported  direct.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalacliio,  N.  Y. 


Imperial  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks 

Eg^s:  15— $3;  30—55;  100—515.  Also  Parkes  heavy¬ 
laying  strain  crossed  with  Tliompson's  at  above 
prices.  I.  H.  BACORN,  Sergeaatsville,  N.  J, 


Parks'  Strain  B.  P.  R.  Chicks 

pedigreed  males  from  better  than  200-egg  stock.  Cus¬ 
tom  hatching.  C.  H.  Chubb,  INOLESIUE  FAKHS,  Palertvitie,  N.T 


Mammoth  Emdon  Gander  w  k®E°i8Poi7T^  new®yJ^k 


RoA’Itt  Bred  to  Lay.  Blue  Ribbon 
•  winners  at  Leading  Shows. 

Eggs.  81.50  for  15;  88.50  for  lOO. 
CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM,  W.  G.  Horner.  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


"Regal”  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction.  N.  Y. 
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Why  more  chicks 
are  needed 

We  need  more  chickens  because  we 
must  conserve  beef  and  other  meats  for 
our  soldiers  and  our  allies. 

It  is  a  real  duty  for  every  poultryman 
to  hatch  more  eggs.  And  raise  more 
chicks  from  the  eggs  he  hatches. 

And  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed 
will  help  you  to  raise  more  chicks.  It 
will  actually  cut  down  your  chick  death 
rate. 

For  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed 
is  more  easily  digested.  It  is  the  only 
feed  which  gets  the  benefit  of  our 
exclusive  steam-cooking  process. 

This  process  dextrinizes  part  of  the 
grain-starches  and  reduces  moisture. 
You  agree,  don’t  you,  that  such  a  food 
will  digest  much  more  easily? 

Try  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed. 

See  if  it  doesn’t  help  you  to  raise 
more  chicks — to  actually  make  more 
money. 


rite  for  free  seimples,  prices  and 
descriptive  folder. 


THE  H-O  CO.,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Memhevs  U,  S,  JFood  Administration  ^ 

John  J.  Campbell,  Eaitern  Sales  Agt.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Kgg  Cases 
Leg  Bands^^^Oata  Sprouter* 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 
H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Ham'sen  Street,  New  York 


Brambletye  F arm 

Old  Field.  -  SETAUKET.  L.  I. 
Our  Barred  Rocks  are  Blue  Ribbon  Winners 

UREEUI.VG  STOCK  FOR  SALE 
Address  JOHN  HEKGENKOBEK,  Mgr. 


Barred  Rocks 

ORDER  YOUR  OAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 

ING  In  advance,  ('ircular  free. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


White  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Bred  20  years  for  high  production  of  eggs  and  meat 
Hatching  eggs  51D  per  100.  Day-old  chicks  522  perloo! 
Wilson’s  Poultry  Farm,  Hollis,  N.  H. 


“PerfjBctlon”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

Big  value  for  your  money.  Cockerels,  53.50,  54.  55 
and  up.  Pullets,  52.50.  Complete  price-list  of  stock 
and  eggs  and  our  1918  winnings  on  request. 

Dr.  HAYMAN,  -  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


Ddrrea  ivocks  nested  hens — noted  winter 

— — — — — - ; -layers.  Also  hatching  eggs. 

J.  F.  Francals,  Weathampton  Beach,  N.Y. 

Whits  Rnrk<  (Flshel.)  Cockerels,  SS  to 85; 
Clucks,  820.  A.  Scofiklu,  Green  Haven,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  ROCKS.  FIELD,  Somers,  Connecticut 

Baby  Chix — Hatching  Eggs — Breeders 

White  Wyandaitts.  ■.  I.  Radi,  Barred  Rocks,  Light  and  Dark  BraliniAR 
H.  C.  \\\  and  Drown  Leghorns.  Utility  and  nhow  quality 
Catalog  free.  Kiverdalk  Poulthy  Farm,  Box365,  Kiverdalc,  N.  j. 

Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  « 

TT  me  -nrsm  ssr  Une  ToDi,  $8: 

Hens,  55,  WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cohoctou,  N.  Y. 

ForSale — T^URICFYS  jretiH  und  Gobblers  from 
r  w  1^  *  ^  Bronze  Gobbler  and 

half  Wild  hena.  Prices  Reasonable.  E.  A.  PUSH.  Oiford,  Pi. 


iiaiilou  luuuj— nou  nuiidiiu  luiKuys  lorDreeoers 

StPte  Price.  BELLE-ELLEN  STOCK  FARMS,  Sussex,  N.  J. 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORNS  from  heaviest  of 

-D  •  ein  American  laying 

st<^k.  Price,  510  per  100.  Book  orders  early  No 
baby  chicks.  RANSOM  FARM,  Geneva,  Ohio 

Baby  Chicks  FROM  HEAVY.LAYING 
STRAIN  ofS.  K-r.  W. Leghorns 

Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  heavy  egg  •  • 

strain  that  pays  to  keep  in  war  time. 

"alt 


Louust  Corner  Pout 


iroduction.  A 

-  — . —  -iend  for  prices. 

;ry  Farm,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.I. 


White  Leghorns  anFBabv 

structive  circular  free.  ^ 


-  Baby  Chicks.  Xn- 

W.  H.  FARLOW,  Piltsville,  Md. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

235-252-egg  stock.  12  hem  and  1  cockerel  for  830 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  -  CrarjrvUle,  N.  y! 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


World's  Work  for  February,  under 
the  heading,  “The  Professional  Man's 
Investments,”  relates  the  financial  ex¬ 
periences  of  a  doctor  who  classifies  the 
schemes  in  which  he  has  been  entrapped 
as  follows:  “Enterprises'  conducted  by 
business  men  who  are  playing  a  .sharp 
game  and  those  conducted  by  honest  men 
who  really  plan  and  hope  to  win.  In  the 
fir.st  case  the  money  is  lost  quickly  and 
in  the  second  case  there  is  a  long-drawn- 
out  anxiety.”  So  the  doctor  concludes 
the  dishonest  scheme  is  the  lesser  of  two 
evils.  The  enterprises  in  which  he  lost 
his  money  included  :  A  mining  company  ; 
a  sanitarium  for  consumptives;  Long 
Island  lots  and  a  pecan  grove  in  the 
South.  Professional  men  as  a  rule  are 
easy,  prey  to  profe.ssional  promoters,  but 
the  lesson  in  the  doctor’s  experience  ap¬ 
plies  with  equal  force  to  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  who  are  inclined  to  part 
with  savings  on  the  strength  of  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  an  oily-tongued  salesman  or 
the  alluring  arguments  read  in  the  pro¬ 
moter’s  prospectus. 

In  regard  to  C.  J.  It.  of  Maryland 
in  I’ublisher’s  Desk,  page  134.  tell  him 
to  beware  of  D.  B.  Cornell  &  Co.  Me 
are  $20  poorer  since  the  gallant  Mr. 
liooker  called  here  three  years  ago.  I 
was  awav  and  he  persuaded  my  husband 
to  list  his  home  for  sale  for  twice  the 
amount  it  is  worth,  “as  a  rich  New 
York  part.v  had  passed  and  admired  the 
place  and'  would  surely  buy  it  before 
April  1  following.”  Mr.  Looker  got  his 
fee  and  we  got  beat,  but  we  do  not  ask 
for  sympathy,  for  we  read  and  still  read 
The  It.  N.-Y.  and  knew  better. 

Pennsylvania.  iras.  j.  s. 

Our  hindsights  ai'c  always  better  than 
our  foresights,  but  as  this  good  wife  sug¬ 
gests.  there  is  little  excuse  for  any  reader 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  falling  for  the  Cornell 
company  bait  as  handed  out  by  h:s  “man 
Friday” — J.  J.  Looker.  The  $20  picked 
up  in  this  way  makes  an  easy  living 
for  both  Cornell  and  Looker,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  money  many  farmers  are 
wheedled  out  of  on  the  withdrawal  fee 
scheme  previously  explained  in  this  de¬ 
partment. 

As  we  take  your  paper,  and  I  have 
read  what  one  man  thinks  about  the 
Atheneum,  Ft.  miyue.  Ind.,  I  als<>  would 
like  to  e:^ress  my  opinion  of  this  school 
or  institvition  ajid  its  business  practices. 
A  year  ago.  when  I  was  conducting  ex¬ 
aminations  in  a  country  school.  10  miles 
from  my  home,  their  agent  called  on  me. 
He  came  in  and  sat  down  until  part  of 
the  spelling  examination  was  completed, 
then  while  I  was  waiting  for  one  pupil  to 
get  ready  for  spelling,  he  came  up  to  the 
desk  and  began  talking  about  _  the 
Atheneum.  I  had  just  heard  of  this  as 
a  business  correspondence  school.  lie 
talked  until  nearly  one  o’clock,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  think  I  would  have  no  time 
to  eat  dinner.  lie  said  that  I  could  get 
much  better  pay  in  business,  that  he  was 
selling  the  course  at  half  rate  just  until 
the  next  day,  and  that  I  could  probably 
got  a  position  by  .Tune.  I  told  him  that 
I  could  not  -  afford  the  course,  that  I 
needed  my  money  at  home.  He  asked 
where  mv  familv  lived,  said  that  he 
would  be'  glad  to  talk  to  them,  if  they 
were  near,  and  then  reminded  me  that 
tins  was  just  a  special  rate,  a  great  bar¬ 
gain  just  for  that  one  time,  and  that  I 
ought  to  know  what  I  wanted  to  do.  and 
be  able  to  make  up  my  own  mind.  Finally 
I  signed  the  nine  acceptances  for  the 
sum  of  $181.  to  be  paid  monthly,  $20  per 
month.  I  told  him  I  could  not  pay  any 
until  March  S.  Then  I  began  school, 
scarcely  realizing  what  I  had  done,  but 
glad  that  he  had  gone.  That  night  I 
decided  that  I  could  not  take  the  course, 
so  wrote  to  my  mother  and  had  her  write 
telling  them  so.  She  did.  but  they  never 
wrote  to  her.  They  wTote  to  me.  saying 
I  had  signed  a  contract  and  must  pay. 
They  sent  me  a  set  of  bookkeeping  _  at 
once.  I  sent  it  back.  They  wrote  saying 
I  must  pay  and  that  the  supplies  would 
be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office  if  I 
did  not  send  for  them  in  a  certain  time. 
They  threatened  to  take  the  matter  to 
court.  I  took  a  few  lessons.  They  were 
ju.st  the  same  as  I  had  in  high  school 
and  I  have  never  finished,  although  I 
have  managed  to  pay  them  all.  I  know 
the  last  lessons  are  new  to  me,  but  it 
would  take  a  long  time  to  finish  them, 
and  it  would  be  much  easier,  better  and 
cheaper  to  take  a  course  at  a  business 
school.  The  supplies  they  have  sent 
would  not  cost  $5  and  the  instruction 
would  not  cost  $10,  while  I  have  spent 
$181.  I  do  wish  I  could  get  some  of  it 
back  to  use  for  school  next  year,  H.  p. 

New  York. 

Here  is  the  experience  of  a  young 
woman  with  the  very  laudable  ambition 
to  secure  a  broader  education.  Her  story 
is  not  only  typical  of  the  “Atheneum” 
but  of  all  the  other  correspondence  course 
schemes  that  have  come  to  our  attention. 


H.  P.’s  money  is  gone — we  cannot  get 
it  back,  and  with  it  has  perhaps  disap¬ 
peared  the  chance  of  an  education  better 
to  fit  herself  for  the  battle  of  life.  If 
there  be  any  greater  para.sites  than  the 
promoters  of  correspondence  course 
.schemes,  we  do  not  know  where  to  find 
them. 


In  November  I  answered  an  adver-j 
tisement  in  the  “Baltimore  Sun”  for  20 
IVhite  Leghorn  pullets  at  GO  cents  each 
from  the  Eagle  Hatchery,  York,  Pa. 
IVhen  I  got  them  they  were  all  nearly 
dead  with  roup  and  could  not  turn  them 
out  with  my  chickens.  They  weighed  less 
than  a  pound  each.  I  shipped  them  back 
and  paid  expressage  both  ways.  The 
seller  refuses  to  give  me  one  cent  back. 

I  wrote  him  several  times  and  sent  bill 
to  justice  of  peace.  The  manager  is  W. 
R.  Frey.  His  plea  is  the  Adams  Express 
Company  is  responsible  for  them,  but 
they  are  not,  for  the  birds  all  had  roup 
and  three  were  dead.  The  express  com- 
1)3 ny  could  not  keep  them  alive.  'Will 
you  see  what  you  can  do  with  this  firm? 

Maryland.  mkp.  AV.  n.  J. 


Results 


TVe  have  warned  our  people  against 
W.  R.  Frey,  Eagle  Hatchery,  York.  I’a., 
before.  'When  irresponsible  poultrymen 
are  denied  advertising  space  in  farm 
papers  they  go  to  the  daily  papers,  where 
they  are  received  with  open  arms, 
do  not  mean  to  infer  that  all  daily  papers 
are  indifferent  to  the  character  of  their 
advertisers,  or  that  all  poultry  adver¬ 
tisers  in.  daily  papers  are  irresponsible. 
Give  Mr.  Frey  and  his  kind  a  wide  berth. 


Some  time  ago  I  purchased  from  the 
M’'ilson  Auto  Specialty  Company  one  E-Z 
Ford  Starter,  with  the  undei'stauding 
that  if  it  did  not  give  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  after  30  day.s’  trial  I  could  return 
same  and  company  would  refund  the 
amount  which  I  paid,  $7.50.  I  received 
this  “starter”  and  at  once  installed  it  on 
my  Ford  car.  I  kept  it  on  the  car  ex-  ^ 
actly  10  days;  during  this  time  I  gave 
it  a  fair  trial.  I  found  that  this  “starter” 
was  absolutely  worthless  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons :  First,  there  is  not  space 
enough  on  the  Ford  car  to  permit  its 
lU'oper  action.  This  resulted  in  damage 
to  the  fan  and  radiator  of  my  car.  Sec¬ 
ond.  the  “starter”  was  d(‘fectiv_e  in  ma¬ 
terial.  in  that  a  spring  which  is'  a  part 
of  said  “starter”  and  absolutely  essential 
to  the  proper  working  of  same,  did  not 
have  the  required  elasticity,  therefore 
“starter”  did  not  work  properly.  This 
must  be  a  defect  in  material  or  workman¬ 
ship  or  both,  therefore  “starter”  does  not 
come  up  to  the  guarantee.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  '  I  returned  the  said 
“starter”  to  the  IVilson  Auto  Specialty 
Company,  expecting  that  they  would  re¬ 
turn  the  $7.50  which  I  paid  them.  Up 
to  the  present  time  I  have  not  receivM 
the  money.  I  am  sending  you  all  letters, 
etc.,  that  I  have  received  from  them,  in 
hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  recover  the 
money.  I  hope  you  will  have  as  good  suc¬ 
cess  with  my  claim  as  you  have  had  with 
othei’s.  E.  F.  L. 

Maine. 
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Here's  ihe'Wat^  to  Get 
Gie  Best  Results -Hse  a 


JOHN£X>£ERE 

VAN  BRUNT 

Fertilizer  Disc  Drill 


You  get  bigger  yields  with  less  seed  when  you  use  a  Van  Brunt 
Drill  because  you  get  all  of  the  seed  in  the  ground  at  an  even 
depth.  The  crop  matures  evenly.  Every  fertile  seed  produces 
— no  seed  is  wasted.  You  utilize  every  foot  of  land  no  barren 
spots.  It  is  wartime  thrift  to  use  a  Van  Brunt  Drill. 


Features  That  Mean  Extra  Value 


h 

li 


The  M’ilson  Auto  Specialty  Company 
contend  the  starter  was  not  returned  until 
30  days,  and  therefore  refund  is  refused. 
IVrhaps  there  was  delay  in  delivery  by 
the  express  company  which  would  give 
the  company  this  pretext  for  avoiding 
their  guarantee.  Concerns  that  are  in¬ 
clined  to  be  technical  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  guarantees  are  good  ones  to  avoid 
and  E.  F.  L.’s  experience  would  justify 
the  suspicion  that  the  "Vk’ilson  Auto  Spe¬ 
cialty  Company  are  willing  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  any  pretext  for  refusing  to  i 
return  the  money  as  agreed.  ^ 

There  is  yet  due  me  1,50  shares  of  stock 
of  the  Sequoyah  Oil  and  Refining  Com¬ 
pany  from  the  brokerage  house  of  L.  H. 
Cooke  (S:  Co.,  42  Broadway.  New  York, 
which  I  have*  been  unable  to  get,  IVill 
yoxi  see  if  you  cannot  secure  for  me  the 
stock  for  which  I  have  paid?  H.  F.  o. 

New  York.  l 

Our  efforts  in  the  subscriber’s  behalf 
have  not  resulted  in  the  securing  of  the 
stock  in  questipn  up  to  this  time.  In 
the  meantime  “The  Financial  "World” 
reports  that  another  client  has  preferred 
criminal  charges  against  L.  H.  Cooke,  as 
a  result  of  which  Mr.  Cooke  has  been  held 
for  the  grand  jury  on  a  larceny  charge. 
According  to  this  publication,  Mr.  Cooke 
has  been  engaged  in  promoting  a  num¬ 
ber  of  concerns,  the  stock  of  which  is  of 
very  doubtful  value,  ard  predicted  that 
Mr.  Cooke  has  now  reached  the  end  of 
his  rope  in  substituting  promises  for  the 
stock  which  his  customers  have  purchased 
and  pail  for. 

“Would  you  advise  a  man  to  go  into 
politics?  ”  “You  haven’t  any  choice  in 
the  matter,”  replied  Senator  Soi-ghum. 
“Every  American  citizen  is  in  polities. 
The  question  is  whether  you  are  going 
to  leave  it  to  the  office  seekers  or  whether 
you  are  going  to  study  affairs  yourself.  ! 
step  up  to  the  polls  and  attend  to  busi-  I 
ness.” — IVashington  Star.  1 


The  patented  adjustable  gate  force-feed  used  on  all  Van  Brunt 
Drills  insures  good  seeding.  Coarse  seed,  medium  seed  or  very  small  i 
seed  can  be  planted  with  this  machine.  The  feeds  are  adjustable  to  han-  | 
die  any  size  of  seed  frorp  alfalfa  to  the  larger  bearded  oats,  peas  and  beans. 
All  the  ground  is  seeded — no  choking  up  in  the  seed  box.  When  you 
adjust  the  flow  through  one  seed  tube  you  regulate  it  to  the  same  extent 
through  every  one  of  them.  The  force-feed  compels  the  seed  to  leave  the 
seed  box  in  an  even,  continuous  stream,  but  the  seed  is  not  crushed. 

No  clogging  up — the  Van  Brunt  successfully  plants  seed  in  mud, 
gumbo  or  trash.  The  seed  is  protected  from  the  time  it  leaves  the 
seed  box  until  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 

Disc  bearings  guaranteed  to  last  the  lifetime  of  drill.  Furrow  openers, 
the  hard-working  part  of  any  drill,  are  made  of  highly  polished  steel. 
The  highly  perfected  fertilizer  feed  caps  distribute  without  clog¬ 
ging  or  choking,  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers,  in  any  quantity  ' 
that  you  desire. 

Grass  seed  attachment  can  be  furnished.  It  sows  broadcast  or  in 

drills,  as  you  desire.  Van  Brunt  Drills  are  fur-  I 
nished  in  any  size  and  with  equipment  that  will  j 
meet  your  requirements. 

The  Van  Brunt  is  the  choice  of  thousands  of 
farmers  in  the  large  grain  growing  belts.  It  has 
proved  to  be  a  profitable  investment  for  these 
farmers  and  it  will  for  you. 

Get  These  Valuable  Books  Free 

Get  special  literature  descriptive  of  the  Van  Brunt  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Disc  Drill.  It  tells  all  about  the  construction  and 
operation  of  this  implement— shows  you  plainly  wherein  it 
excels.  Also  get  our  big  156  page  book,  “Better  Farm  Im¬ 
plements  and  How  to  Use  Them.”  This  tells  all  about  a 
full  line  of  labor-saving  farm ‘machinery.  Worth  dollars. 

To  get  these  books  state  the  implements  in  whic*^ 
you  are  interested  and  ask  for  package  FD-335>  ^ 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  111. 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  cxchansre.  make  it  known  hero. 
This  Rate  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  typo  used.^and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  jreneral  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  hero.  Poultry,  Eitks  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  iro  under  proper  headings  on  other  pajtes. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  issue. 


—  ‘  ■  ■■  'J 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — On  3-acre  farm,  poultry,  garden  and 
peach  trees,  a  man  to  work  on  wage;  mod¬ 
erate  to  start,  and  percentage:  a  hustler.  Write, 
if  interested,  to  F.  CARTER,  West  Brighton, 
S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

W.'VNTED— -F'amily  of  workers,  raised  on  farm, 
to  operate  ninety-acre  farm,  all  stocked  for 
own  account;  all  products  bring  good  prices  at 
farm.  CHESTERBROOK  FARM,  Pcekskill, 

N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  general  work  on  my 
new  pure-bred  Jersey  farm  adjoining  Moose 
Hill  Farms.  JOHN  SIBLEY,  Spencer,  Mass. 

W.VNTED — Married  man.  with  large  boys,  pre¬ 
ferred,  to  work  on  a  farm.  I  offer  for  part 
payment  of  wages  house  with  running  water,  a 
nice  barn,  henhouse  that  will  accommodate  .500 
hens,  with  one  acre  of  land.  OCCUPANT  1282, 
Herkimer  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  MEN  wanted  for  up-to-date,  modern 
farm;  good  accommodations,  board  and  good 
wages:  state  experience,  references,  and  wages 
wanted  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2915,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — First-class  man  for  general  farming; 

must  be  sober,  industrious  and  good  with 
stock;  $35  per  month  and  board:  one  who  will 
appreciate  pleasant  American  home;  references 
required.  ADVERTISER  2920,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

W.UNTED — Competent  man  for  poultr.v  and  fruit 
farm:  prefer  man  experienced  with  poultry. 
ADVERTISER  2938,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  WANTED  by  April  1st:  single  man 
for  gentleman’s  countr.v  estate;  thoroughbred 
Jerseys;  up-to-date  equipment,  with  milking 
machine:  references  required;  state  age,  experi¬ 
ence  ami  salary  expected  in  first  letter.  H,  C. 
SHEARS,  Supt.,  Hyde  Park  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man,  whose  wife  can  help 
in  boarding-house;  single  man  as  teamster; 
single  man  as  helper  in  stable  of  40  registered 
Jersey  cows;  R,  F.  M.  work;  experience;  steady 
position;  all  conveniences.  II.  M.  LEE,  Wind¬ 
sor,  Vt. 

WANTED — Young  man  on  commercial  poultry 
farm;  one  wishing  to  learn  the  business  pre¬ 
ferred.  Poultry  Dept.,  E.MMONS  FARMS, 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  :MARCn  1ST,  1918— Single  man  above 
draft  age  who  can  drive  oxen  and  thoroughly 
understands  farm  work.  Appl.v,  with  references, 
H.  S.  T.UYT.OR,  Supt.  Brooklawn  Farms,  Morris 
Plains,  N.  J. 

WANTED — By  March  1st  an  experienced  single 
poiiltryman;  must  be  sober  and  reliable. 
JOSEPH  P.  QUINN,  care  C.  A.  Stone,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 

W.\NTED — Farm  help;  married  man;  must  milk; 

come  Ajiril  1st:  given  house,  wood,  potato 
Tiatch,  garden,  milk:  good  wages,  R.  D. 

HOWELL.  Bullville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Two  maids,  cook,  laundress  (electric 
washing  machine),  and  housemaid;  waitress 
for  family  two  adults,  one  child.  Address  Box 
236,  Dalton,  Mass. 

FARM  TEAMSTER  WANTED— Wages,  $45  per 
month  to  begin;  house,  two  jquarts  milk,  fuel, 
potatoes,  with  plot  for  garden  and  poultry:  no 
milking;  must  be  a  good  plowman  and  under¬ 
stand  horses;  a  lifetime  job  for  the  right  man; 
the  location  is  in  New  Jersey,  about  one  hour 
from  the  city.  Address  ADVERTISER  2939, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Competent  single  man  on  dairy 
farm:  handy  with  team;  temperate;  state 
wages  expected,  age;  give  references.  S.  D. 
NEWELL,  Bristol,  Conn. 

WANTED — March  1st,  married  man  for  general 
farm  work;  house  on  place;  potatoes,  wood, 
two  quarts  milk,  vegetables,  $.50  per  month; 
state  nationalit.v,  number  of  children;  would  give 
employment  to  bo.v  if  old  enough;  references  re¬ 
quired.  DEEPDALE  FARM,  Middletown.  New 
Jersey. 

WORKING  FOREMAN— Competent,  energetic 
working  foreman  on  dairy  farm  in  Dutchess 
County;  must  be  trustworthy,  absolutely  sober 
and  able  to  get  results;  give  full  particulars 
regarding  self,  and  state  wages  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2941,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — March  1st.  dairyman’s  helper;  dry 
milker;  single;  wages,  $40  per  month  and 
board;  state  nationalit.v:  references  required. 
DEEPDALE  FARM,  Middletown,  New  Jersey. 

EXPERIENCED  potato  grower,  capable  of  or¬ 
ganizing  and  handling  men  and  machinery  for 
manufacturer’s  war  garden  proposition.  MAL- 
I.OKY  IL\T  F'ACTORY,  Danbury,  Conn. 

WANTED — Reliable  teamster  who.se  wdfe  will 
take  boarders,  on  hay,  peach  and  apple  farm 
in  Connecticut.  Also,  steady  barn  man  to  care 
for  horned  stock  and  horses.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2942,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  on  Holstein  dairy  farm; 

must  understand  milking  machine  and  the  care 
of  cattle;  must  be  sober  and  good  worker;  give 
references  and  wages  required  in  first  letter. 
W.  S.  HINCHEY,  P.  0.  Box  729,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  married  man  to  take  charge  of 
milking  Shorthorn  herd;  one  who  understands 
feeding  and  the  dair.v  business.  Also  a  single 
man  who  understands  trucking  and  poultry  keep¬ 
ing.  A  wonderful  opportunty  for  the  right  man. 
WILLOW  BRANCH  PAR.M  CO.,  Chlllicothe,  0, 

■SINGLE  MAN  wanted  at  once  for  work  on  fruit 
and  poultr.v  farm  in  Southern  Pennsylvania. 
GUY  L.  HAY.MAN,  Northbrook,  Pa. 

WAN'l'ED— Engineer  and  general  handy  man  on 
gentleman’s  estate;  steam  and  gasoline  en¬ 
gines,  dynamo,  storage  battv,ry,  wiring,  piping, 
furnaces,  etc.:  give  full  ex,.erience,  references, 
and  wages  expected.  Address  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

M  ANTED— Clean,  dry-hand  milkers — not  in  draft 
— for  certified  dairy;  15  cows;  no  outside  work; 
wages  $40  and  maintenance:  write  stating  age 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  2956,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HRKDSMAN  WANTED — Competent  for  A.  n.  O. 

equipment  and  residence.  A.  P. 
HOW  ES,  6  W.  Market  Street,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Married  man,  e.xperienced  witli 
horses,  cattle  and  general  farming;  must  be 
first-class,  with  good  record  and  references;  no 
liquor  or  cigarette  users  considered;  wages  $.'>5 
month,  with  cottage,  garden,  milk  and  wood; 
required  to  board  one  or  two  single  men;  all- 
year  position;  good  neighborhood  in  Orange 
County.  Address,  with  full  particulars,  age,  etc., 
ADVERTISER  2958,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  GARDENER  AND  FARMER  WANTED 
— Good  accommoilatlons,  location  and  steady 
position:  state  wages  and  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2957,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  with  no  children  on  gentleman’s  place; 

man  care  of  cow,  lawn  and  garden;  woman 
do  housework;  state  age,  reference  and  salary 
expected;  two  in  family.  Address  BOX  56, 
Saybrook,  Conn. 

HERDSMAN — Wanted  a  married  man  on  Long 
Island  dairy  farm  to  milk  and  take  care  of 
cows;  only  one  who  is  a  good  milker,  fond  of 
cows,  and  not  afraid  of  work;  state  age,  nation¬ 
ality,  size  of  family,  experience,  references  and 
wages  expected  with  house  rent,  fuel,  milk  and 
garden  furnished.  ADVERTISER  2945,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  trustworthy,  general  farm  hand, 
milker;  .$40  and  board.  DUNNING,  Hopewell 
Junction,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Boy  of  16  or  over  on  small  dairy 
farm;  good  Protestant  home;  give  age,  weight, 
experience.  CHAS.  MANLEY,  Braintree,  Vt. 

WANTED  practical  farmer  to  take  charge  of 
large  farm  in  •  northern  part  of  New  Jersey, 
ADVERTISER  2950,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED  thoroughly  reliable  farmer  lad  or  man 
to  work  25-acre  farm,  13  acres  grapes,  toma¬ 
toes,  two  cows,  500  chickens,  orchard,  garden, 
etc. :  $40  per  month,  board  and  per  cent  of 
profits;  only  personal  applications  considered. 
JAY  CRANDALL,  Brocton,  N,  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 

W.’VNTED  position  as  manager  of  farm  or 
estate  by  young  married  man  with  executive 
ability;  strictly  honest  and  temperate;  under¬ 
stands  all  phases  of  farm  and  estate  work,  san¬ 
itary  and  certified  milk  production:  Agricultural 
College  training;  10  yearS  in  present  position; 
state  particulars  and  salary.  ADVERTISER 
2919,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  AND  WIFE,  New  England  people,  efficient 
and  absolutely  competent  to  assume,  entire 
charge  of  your  home  or  farm — if  you  wish  help 
that  is  reall.v  worth  while  and  willing  to  pay 
for  it.  Address  ADVERTISER  2949.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

PR.UCTICAL  poiiltryman  desires  position  on 
private  or  commercial  plant;  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced  in  all  branches;  single;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  JOSEPH  FOX,  Rosemciit  Farm,  Franklin, 
Pa. 

POIILTRYMAN  —  Married,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches;  best  references.  HON- 
NER,  Washington  Mills,  New  York. 

FARM  M.\NAGRR  with  extensive  experience 
wants  position;  all  farm  branches,  gardening 
and  fruit:  married;  American;  handling  men 
and  machinery.  Address  BOX  43,  East  Wey¬ 
mouth,  Mass. 

WANTED — I’osition  as  poiiltr.vman ;  capable  to 
take  charge  of  a  large  plant;  understand  the 
care  and  management  of  Mammoth  incubators 
and  brooders,  baby  chicks  and  layers  in  large 
flocks:  agricultural  school  graduate;  10  years’ 
experience;  exceptionally  good  references;  give 
full  particulars  in  first  letter;  married.  C.  H. 
B.,  Littleville,  Mass. 

SCOTCHMAN,  single,  wishes  position  as  herds¬ 
man  on  private  estate;  experienced  in  the 
care,  feeding  and  fitting  for  show  of  Ayrshire 
and  Guernsey  cattle;  3  years  with  one  of  the 
best  herds  in  the  country;  best  of  references; 
state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
2918,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DO  YOU  WANT  herdsman,  dairyman,  butter- 
maker,  creameryman,  working  farm  foreman, 
poultryman,  greenhouseman,  or  any  other  well- 
trained  farm  help?  We  have  a  number  of  effi¬ 
cient  young  men  with  clean  habits  trained  in 
our  institution  whom  we  can  recommend  to  you. 
N.4TIONAL  FARM  SCHOOL,  Farm  School,  Pa. 

WANTED — Position  as  working  superintendent 
or  manager  on  farm  or  estate;  vacant  April  1; 
American,  married;  no  children;  out  of  draft 
age;  twelve  years’  experience;  $75  per  month. 
ADVERTISER  2899,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  SUPERINTENDEN'T— A  reliable  farm 
superintendent  wants  a  responsible,  perma¬ 
nent  position;  has  had  practical  and  scientific 
experience  in  managing  large  farms:  A1  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  character,  success  and  executive 
ability;  American,  married,  temperate,  honest 
and  a  hustler;  wages,  $1,200  per  year  and  usual 
privileges.  Address  ADVERTISER  2902,  care 
Rui-al  New-Yorker. 

FIRST-CL.-\S.S  jiigeon  man  with  ton  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  raising  fancy  and  utility 
stock,  open  for  position  on  modern  plant  where 
skill  and  hard  work  are  appreciated;  single, 
healthy,  exempt;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
2894,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  OR  ESTATE  MANAGER— At  liberty  Jan. 

1st.  Scotch,  age  42;  many  years  of  practical, 
successful  experience  in  all  branches  of  estate 
management,  dairying,  sheep,  swine,  poultry  and 
horses.  Familiar  with  all  modern  methods  and 
machinery,  building  roads,  construction  work, 
renewing  run-down  land.  Alfalfa  culture,  keeping 
records  and  accounts;  can  also  supply  first-class 
dairyman  and  herdsman;  also  stud  groom  and 
several  experienced  farm  hands.  Nothing  but  a 
good  proposition  considered.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  FARM  HELP.— Do  you  need  reli¬ 
able,  steady  and  temperate  farm  help?  We 
have'  a  number  of  young  men  available  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm,  dairy  and  poultry  positions.  Their 
training  has  covered  not  only  theoretical  but 
practical  work.  Address  ARTHUR  R.  MER¬ 
RILL.  Supt.,  Baron  de  Hirsch  Agricultural 
School,  Woodbine,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED — Man,  45,  wishes  to  learn  general 
farming;  wants  to  find  out  If  capable  before 
buying  a  farm  for  himself;  crops,  some  stock, 
farm  garden,  fruit,  good  home;  work  year 
around.  ADVER’TISER  2930,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 

FARM  OR  ESTA'PE  M.4NAGER  open  for  engage¬ 
ment:  life  experience  in  all  work  pertaining  to 
a  country  place:  farm  and  garden  crops,  dairy, 
lioultry,  greenhouses,  machinery,  roads,  etc.; 
best  of  references.  J.  WIDLY,  63  East  End 
Ave.,  New  York, 

WANTED  APRlIj  1ST — Position  as  working 
foreman  on  gentleman’s  place  by  good,  reliable 
man,  years  of  experience;  understand  farming 
in  all  its  branches;  care  of  cattle,  horses,  hogs, 
gardens,  lawns,  also  experienced  in  running  and 
care  of  all  farm  machinery;  sober,  honest;  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable;  always  on  the  job;  good  refer¬ 
ences;  small  family.  Address  ADVERTISER 
2926,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLSTEIN  HERDSMAN  or  W'orklng  Foreman, 
26  years  old,  long  experience,  practical  and  sci¬ 
entific,  and  business  ability,  Long  I.sland  pre¬ 
ferred,  month  or  year.  ADVERTISER  2925, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  WANTS  POSITION— Charge  of  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  conversant  with  greenhouse  work, 
vegetables,  flowers,  shrubs,  etc.;  married:  no 
children;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  2924, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WHO  WANTS  FARM  FOREMAN  APRIL  1?— 
Practical,  life  experienced;  worker;  American; 
on  this  job  three  years;  married;  eighty  dollars 
month  and  perquisites.  ADVERTISER  2953, 
care  Rural  New-'Yorker. 

YOUNG  AMERICAN,  married,  desires  position 
as  gardener  and  fruit  grower  on  estate  in  Con¬ 
necticut;  college  training;  experienced,  capable; 
excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  2954,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

PARMER — Gardener:  free  March  1st;  married; 

no  children;  age  32;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2935,  care  Rural  New-'Yorker. 

FARM  or  estate  manager  desires  position:  mar¬ 
ried;  American;  age  34;  has  practical  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  the 
breeding,  rearing  and  care  of  all  farm  stock,  in¬ 
cluding  poultry  for  profit,  supplemented  by  Cor¬ 
nell  Agricultural  College  training;  first-class 
reference;  only  first-class  position  considered. 
BOX  781,  Babylon,  Long  Island. 

PARMER,  married,  would  like  position  as  work¬ 
ing  foreman;  single  man  the  same:  both  can 
furnish  good  references.  ADVERTISER  2943, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PARMER  AND  G.IRDENER  wants  position;  life 
experience  raising  crops,  stock,  poultry  flow¬ 
ers,  vegetables,  fruit;  age  38;  temperate;  mar¬ 
ried;  family;  references:  give  particulars  and 
wages.  Address  ADVERTISER  2944,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  open  for  en¬ 
gagement  on  modern  poultry  farm  as  manager 
or  assistant  to  owner;  energetic,  ambitious,  no 
liquor  or  tobacco;  Cornell  Agricultural  College 
training;  ten  years’  experience;  familiar  with 
latest  methods;  married;  good  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  2948,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WORKING  F.-VRM  MANAGER,  age  42,  practical 
life  experience,  familiar  with  all  modern  meth¬ 
ods;  first-class  proposition  only;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  2951,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED — Caretaker,  experienced, 
married,  best  references.  ADVERTISER  2952, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W.tNTED — Position  by  man  and  wife  as  care¬ 
taker  on  gentleman’s  place;  understands  poul¬ 
try  and  gardening.  H.  BUTT,  70  Cranberry  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  j  -  . 

FARMER,  working  foreman  or  herdsman;  .Amer¬ 
ican,  age  twenty-seven;  draft  exempt,  wishes 
position  with  house  and  garden  space:  college 
trained  and  years  of  exiK-rience;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2932,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  gardener  or  caretaker  of 
private  estate;  Sweedlsh;  married;  one  child; 
understand  gardening,  care  of  cows,  horses  and 
poultry;  reference  if  wanted.  ERICK  LARSON. 
Box  85,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

MARRIED  MAN  wishes  position  on  gentleman’s 
place,  near  New  York;  thoroughly  understands 
care  stock,  garden;  good  house  essential; 
wages.  $60.  ADl'ERTISER  2936,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  wants  position  as  manager  on 
commercial  plant  or  private  estate;  ten  years’ 
exjierlence;  understands  gas  engines,  gardening 
and  autos.  ADVERTISER  2934,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER — Scandinavian,  have  had 

thorough  experience  in  stock,  poultry  and  up- 
to-date  farming  on  a  commercial  basis;  have 
four  .rears’  references  from  latest  position,  where 
handling  of  help  and  building  up  the  place  were 
essential;  I  am  married,  no  children,  age  36;  wife 
board  helpers;  convenient  house,  good  wages. 
ADVERTISER  2946,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITU.ATION  WANTED  —  Gardener,  married, 
middle  aged,  small  family;  farming  experi¬ 
ence;  bdard  help;  private  place.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2940,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARPENTER,  all  around  mechanic,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  large  place:  own  tools;  American,  mar¬ 
ried,  one  child;  strictly  temperate;  good  work¬ 
man;  first-class  references;  state  wages,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  2947,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  AM  DESIROUS  OF  A  POSITION  as  herdsman 
of  a  good  Berkshire  herd  where  I  can  do 
constructive  breeding,  or  would  like  to  build 
up  a  good  herd  for  a  man  who  is  willing  to 
have  the  right  kind.  I  have  had  several  years’ 
experience  in  breeding  Berk.shires  and  under¬ 
stand  the  true  principles  of  constructive  breed¬ 
ing.  I  am  now  employed,  but  good  reasons  for 
a  change;  can  give  the  best  of  references. 
Address  ADVERTISER  2927,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — 40-acre  money-making  farm,  near 
churches,  schools,  mills,  canneries  and  mar¬ 
kets;  beautiful  location;  river  view;  good  build¬ 
ings;  reasonable  price;  particulars,  OWNER, 
Box  No.  46,  R.  R.  No.  4,  Seaford,  Delaware. 

WANTED — Holland  family,  or  one  who  under¬ 
stands  raising  celery,  head  lettuce  and  other 
garden  truck,  to  rent  rich  muck  farm  one  mile 
from  town;  good  buildings  and  excellent  mar¬ 
kets;  liberal  contract  to  right  party.  C.  G. 
GRAHAM,  Ithaca,  Mich. 

FARMER — Elderly  gentleman  owning  fine  prop¬ 
erty,  will  arrange  partnership  with  practical 
general  farmer  above  thirty-one  years  old,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  wife  housekeeper;  future  pos¬ 
sibilities  depend  on  results.  Address  J.  G,  S,, 
P.  0.  Box  1469,  New  York  City, 

50  ACRES  at  Calverton,  L.  I.;  450  fruit  trees, 
house  and  barn;  good  soil  for  potatoes,  corn 
and  vegetables;  running  stream  in  front  of 
place;  also  70  acres.  South  Shore,  with  2.000 
pear  trees,  tractor  and  all  tools  ready  for  farm¬ 
ing.  ADVER'TISER  2006,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  BARGAIN — 126- A;  splendid  nine-room 
house;  modern  sixty-foot  barn,  with  full  cel¬ 
lar;  fine  for  500  Leghorns;  estimated  400  c.  of 
wood  and  50.000  feet  lumber:  wood  sold  on 
place  at  $8.25  past  W'inter;  splendid  soil,  spe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  hay,  potatoes  and  truck;  100 
fruit  trees,  variety;  8,000  people  within  five 
miles;  15  miles  to  Providen  e,  R.  I.;  Iti  to 
street  car  and  macadam  road;  buildings  cost 
$5,000;  sacrifice  for  $3,500,  part  cash,  easy 
terms;  owner  at  distance.  Address  E.  R.  RUS¬ 
SELL,  Pembina,  N.  Dak. 


FOR  SALE  TO  SETTLE  ESTATE— Good  monev- 
making  dairy  farm;  212  acres  good-l.ving,  well- 
watered  land,  1%  miles  from  Hobart,  on  macad¬ 
amized  road;  plenty  of  good  meadow,  grain  land, 
timber;  two  good  barns,  garage,  etc.;  all  neces¬ 
sary  Implements,  Including  milking  .machine  ami 
gasoline  engines;  twelve-room  house  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  bath,  electric  lights,  furnace; 
will  sell  with  or  without  stock  and  implements; 
no  better  bargain  can  be  found.  MRS.  J.  A. 
COWAN,  Hobart,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NIAGARA  COUNTY  FARM  FOR  SALE— 214- 
acre  stock  and  grain  farm,  in  fruit  belt:  stock 
and  tools.  ADVERTISER  2910,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


I’AR.VI  wanted  to  rent,  with  the  privilege  of 
buying;  must  have  suitable  accommodation 
for  Summer  boarders  and  poultry;  New  Jersey 
or  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Summer  regions.  AD- 
1  ERTISER  2912,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I'.MIM  AV.\NTED — 15  acres  and  up.  near  im¬ 
proved  vilhiii;"  and  station  with  good  dwelling 
and  poultry  hoi;..es  preferred;  not  more  than  100 
miles  from  New  York  City;  state  price  and  all 
particulars.  ..Address  ADVERTISER  2916,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  \V.\NTED — New  York  State,  175  or  more 

<>escrlption;  lowest  price.  ADVER- 
USER  29u5,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Vineland;  equipped  poultry  and 

running  water. 

Owner,  Bo.x  5(>  Rural  2,  Millville,  N.  J. 

FARM  of  360  acres,  about  90  in  tillage  plenty 
of  wood,  good  pastures,  on  good  main  road  to 
town;  good  buildir.gs;  price  $4,000,  W,  C.  HAD¬ 
LEY,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— Hudson  River  fruit  and 
general  farm:  216  acres;  near  Kingston:  with 
or  without  equipment,  or  will  divide;  for  tiar- 
write  FERN  WOOD  FAR.MS,  Ulster 


FOR  RENT — Northern  New  Jersey  farm,  60 
acres;  mile  to  town  and  railway:  driven  well 
anil  stream;  suitable  small  dairy  and  hogs;  good 
market  for  milk;  easy  terms  if  live  stock  is 
fertility  Increased.  A.  T.,  Box 
43,  Millington,  N.  J, 


FOR  S.4LB  OR  ipNT-188-acre  hog  farm,  lo- 
cated  o2  miles  from  New  York  City  in  Hun¬ 
terdon  County,  New  Jersey.  Equipped  with  suf¬ 
ficient  modern  hog  buildings  to  raise  one  thou¬ 
sand  hogs  per  year.  Excellent  hog  pastures 
properly  and  well  fenced.  With  adequate  water 
system  pumiied  with  a  gasoline  engine  supply¬ 
ing  all  pastures  and  buildings  on  the  entire 
farm.  Farm  buildings  and  fences  are  in  excel- 
lent  condition.  This  is  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  the  right  party.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
clated.  I’urchase  price,  $15,000.  Will  allow 
half  to  remain  on  mortgage  at  5%.  Applv  bv 
letter,  P.  O.  BOX  3,  Station  A,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  S.-ALI^ — Choice  farms  in  .Southern  Vermont. 
^  rite  owners.  APHIN  &  RUGBEE,  Putney,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — Four-acre  farm  at  Hempstead;  six- 
room  house  with  bath;  poultry  buildings  and 
fruit;  will  rent.  NO.  2780,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


I'OR  SALE — 100-acre  grain  and  dairy  farm,  4 
miles  from  R.  R.  town;  9-room  house,  big  base¬ 
ment  barn,  good  condition;  2  horses,  9  milk 
cows,  52  sheep,  machiuery;  all  for  $6,500,  half 
mconie  from  sheep  and  milk  alone  about 
$2,000  a  year;  buildings  and  stock  alone  worth 
the  price  asked.  W.M.  DINGE.MAN,  Owego, 
N.  Y.  »  ft  . 


FOR  RENT — On  share.s,  good  dairy  farm,  230 
acres,  on  brick  road,  five  miles  from  best  mar¬ 
kets,  half  mile  from  central  school,  store  and 
church.  Address  GEORGE  ALDRICH,  710  Dol¬ 
lar  Bank  Bldg.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


WE  WANT  rambli"g,  very  old  house,  fairly 
good  condition,  preferably  stone;  large  high- 
celled  rooms,  open  fireplaces,  long  windows,  wide 
central  hall  with  broad  formal  staircase:  plenty 
pure  water  and  shade;  about  ten  acres  high, 
well-drained  land;  want  house  that  no  one  has 
med  to  renovate  or  improve;  southeastern 
Pennsylvania;  east  shore  Maryland,  Virginia 
tidewater  or  Piedmont,  North  Carolina  (north¬ 
ern);  must  be  low-priced;  pictures  appreciated 
and  returned:  abandoned  farm  considered.  BOX 
322,  Lenox,  Mass, 


FOR  S.4LE — 104-acre  poultry  dairy  farm;  8- 
room  house;  2  barns;  other  buildings:  brook; 
orchard;  Princeton,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  2937. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


— rurrn  lor  rent,  not  longer  distance 
than  100  miles  from  New  York.  K.  SEBES- 
TYAK,  136  First  Ave,,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Boarding  houses  and  farm:  136 

acres,  at  Freehold,  Greene  Co.,  New  York’ 
‘The  Oakwood”;  1,800  feet  altitude;  best  moun¬ 
tain  view  of  entire  Catskill  range:  accommo¬ 
dating  75  guests;  large  barn;  lee  house;  garage; 
other  outbuildings.  For  particulars  address 
owner.  E.  A.  BROOKS,  Freehold,  Greene  Co., 
New  York. 


FOR  RENT — F'arm,  100  acres,  1  mile  from 
Ithaca,  Mich.;  60  acres  rich  muck  soil;  40 
acres  clay  loam  soil;  all  under  cultivation;  good 
buildings:  well  tiled,  ditched  and  fenced;  splen¬ 
did  truck  garden,  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  ex¬ 
cellent  markets;  very  liberal  contract  to  good 
parties.  C.  G.  GRAHAM,  Ithaca,  Mich, 


house;  porch,  cellar;  good  well,  barn;  2  hen¬ 
houses;  .some  fruit;  1%  miles  from  Allenwood, 
Pa.  Price,  $700.  Call  or  address  CHARLES 
V.4.N  WINKLE,  .\llenwood.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Creamery;  equipped;  excellent  loca¬ 
tion  for  pickle,  canning  or  kraut  factory. 
JOHN  S.Al'ER,  West  Monroe.  N.  Y. 


30-ACRE  F.VRM,  Hunterdon  County.  BOX  26, 
Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  F.AR.M  FOR  RENT — Pleasant  house, 
modern  conveniences,  incubators,  brooders, 
small  tiKils,  fruit  and  berries;  10  fertile  acres, 
on  State  road,  near  village  and  railroad;  rare 
chance  for  experienced  poiiltryman:  references 
required;  $35.  MARSLAND,  42tj  Orange  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


FAR.M  W-VNTED — Want  to  rent,  with  option  to 
buy  farm,  not  more  than  $5,000,  liordering 
river  or  lake,  or  would  take  care  of  .small  estate: 
also  will  lend  mone.v  to  energetic  farmer  on  first 
mortgage.  SV’ENDSEN,  352  East  87th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


203-ACRB  FARM,  cheap;  would  trade  for  small 
place  or  house.  RALPH  JAMES,  R.  D.  4, 
Ih-msen,  N.  Y. 


GRAND  COUNTRY  HOME  and  eight-acre  poul¬ 
try  farm  for  sale;  excellent  location:  large 
house,  fine  condition;  gas,  two  baths,  furnace; 
other  buildings  A1  condition.  Include  barn,  ice 
house,  large  poultry  house  and  fifteen  colony 
coops.  Price  $0,500;  terms  to  suit.  Good  rea¬ 
sons  for  selling.  H.  G.  McELHENEY,  Cuba, 
N.  Y. 
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There  is  nothing  ”just  as  good” 

■  a's 


CALF  MEAL 


The  milk  substitute  you 
calves  must  be  raised— and  for  at  least  seven  other  reasons: 


should  buy.  Why?  Because  more 


Second: 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  is  the  original — it  lias  been 
successfully  used  by  farmers  and  dairymen  of  this 
country  for  over  36  years. 

It  raises  calves  successfully,  without  trouble,  on 
little  or  no  milk. 


Just  so! 


Third:  It  prevents  and  cures  scours. 


Fourth: 


Fifth: 


Sixth: 


A  pound  of  it  is  equal  in  feeding  value  to  a  gallon 
of  whole  milk — at  one-fourth  the  cost. 

*.  *-•  i 

It  makes  it  possible  and  profitable  to  raise  all  the 
calves — especially  the  heifer  calves — to  fill  the  gaps 
and  replaee  the  ^^slackers’’  in  a  dairy  herd. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  of  Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  with 
a  little  skim-milk,  or  four  tablespoonfuls  with 
water,  is  all  that  is  required  at  a  feed. 


Seventh  :  50  pounds  of  Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  will  nourish 
a  calf  from  birth  until  it  can  eat  ordinary  feed, 
then  another  bag  or  two  will  start  it  well  toward 
sturdy  maturity— or  enable  you  to  sell  it  as  firm, 

delicious  baby  beef. 


Soutli  Merrimack,  N.  U 
October  1,  1917. 

Gentlemen : 

Allow  me  to  say  just  a  few  wonls 
of  praise  for  your  Calf  Aleal. 

About  a  year  ago  I  read, your  ad  in 
my  Farm  Paper,  and,  as  I  had  a  cow 
about  ready  to  calve,  I  thought  I  would 
get  a  bag  of  Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  and 
try  it  ^with  skim-milk  and  see  if  I  could 
do  anything  with  it.  I  tried  it  and  I 
w  as  very  much  pleased  with  it,  and  to¬ 
day  I  can  say  that  I  have  one  of  the 
best  ten-month-old  calves  in  the  town. 

if 

She  is  out  in  the  pasture  now,  but  a 
little  later  she  will  come  home  and  1 
am  in  hopes  to  have  her  picture  taken 
and  send  you  one. 

I  have  two  more  calves  that  I  am 
raising,  and  when  the  Calf  Meal  went 
up  to  $4.50  per  hundred  pounds,  1 
thought  I  couldn’t  afford  to  pay  that, 
so  I  bought  Oil  Meal  at  $2.50  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  and  I  w  ill  say  that  my 
calves  are  runts,  too.  Good  for  nothing 

The  older  I  grow  tlie  more  I  see  that 
the  best  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  is  the  feed  to 
make  calves  grow,  and  it  is  the  cheapest 
feed  in  the  end  to  buy.  Blatchford’s 
Calf  Meal  for  mine. 

W.  E.  BALCOM. 


QUALITY 


If  your  feed  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal — :the  original 
milk  substitute  (there  is  nothing  else  as  good”) — write  us  and  we  will  quote 

you  prices  direct  or  from  our  nearest  distributing  point.  Write  for  particulars  of 
our  Annual  Silver  Cup  Feeding  Contest  and  for  further  literature  regarding  calf 
raising.  We  also  manufacture  milk  substitutes  for  all  other  young,  farm  animals 
and  poultry. 


Die  Milk  Subst 

^  CWRAfJTEED  ANALYSIS  ^ 
6  5 CarbohydriJes  «  J®. 


■  •nn  rwiM 


100  Lbs 


100-lb.  SO-lb. 


25-lb.  bags 


Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Company 

Department  R-N  Waukegan,  Illinois 

In  business  over  One  Hundred  and  Sixteen  Years.  Over  Thirty-six  Years  in  the  United  States- 


HAVE  A  REl^UTATION  for  purity  and  productiveness  unexcellec 
those  from  any  other  source.  They  are  northern  grown,  hardy,  full  of 
acclimated,  the  highest  grade  obtainable,  in  fact,  the  only  kind  to  pL 
raise  those  “Bumper  Crops”  which  will  help  Uncle  Sam  to  feed  the 
and  win  the  war.  Our  Warehouses  and  Elevators,  over  400  feet  m  It 
acated  on  three  private  switches,  contain  in  addition  to  the  crops  froi 

— n  DIBBLE  SEED  FARMS,  nearly  2,000 
in  extent,  the  “cream  of  the  crops”  from 


DIBBLE’S  6 

Farm  Seeds  /pa 


are  tested  in  our  own 
Laboratory  for  Purity, 
Germination  and  mois¬ 
ture  content,  and  then  j 
to  give  you  positive  / 
Seed  Insurance,  they  / 
are  backed  by  our  / 
famous  ten- day-  I 
money-back- 
if -you -want-  m 

it  guarantee, 
subject  to  ^ 
any  test 
you  choose 
to  make. 


Bushels  in 


which  we  sell  direct  to  you  at  the  lowest 

mible  prices  consistent  with  the  highest  possible  quality 
Dibble’s  D.  B.  Brand  ALF ALF A  S&EDf  1 , 200 

20,000  bushels  bushels,  99.75%  purity,  absolutely  hardy.  Alfalfa 

-Early  Yellow  Seed  is  cheap.  Sow  it  freely.I 

"  Dibble’s  D.  B.  Brand  Timothy  Seed 

TWO  prices  average  analysis,  this  well-known  brand  past  ten  years 

BEE’S  prices  above  99.70%  Purity.  Timothy  is  also  cheap.  Pay  no 

fancy  prices  for  it.  Our  low  prices  will  surprise  you. 

Dibble’s  D.  B.  Brand  Clover  Seed 

Eastern  States.  Best  money  can  buy  and  in  this  year  of  scarcity,  we  are  if 

ve  grain  to  sell.  selling  thousands  of  bushels  direetto  Farmers  at  a  profat 

of5%orless.  Besureand  getourpricesbefore  you  buy.  ^ 

dv  productive.  Dibblc’s  Sccd  Potatocs  early,  intermed- 

iate  and  late,  every  bushel  saved  from  fields,  free  from 
blight  and  stored  in  frost-proof  warehouses,  in  any 
here  at  [.home  quantity,  from  barrels  to  car-loads,  at  prices  you 

can  afford  to  pay. 

of  Field  and  Soy  Beans,  Canada  Field  Peas,  Buckwheat, 
lape,  Red  Fop,  Blue  Grass,  Orchard  Grass,  etc. 
d  Catalog  the  most  complete,  highest  grade  and  most^^^^^M||| 
ited,  strictly  Farm  Seed  Book  published 
rinl  mtinev-saviiift  Price  List — FREE! 
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No.  1471 

Some  Observations  on  Bud 
Selection 

Successful  Work  in  California 

TTiEE  IiErOHI>S. — Sevenil  tlious- 
aiid  acres  of  citrus  orchai’ds 
idanted  with  youn.ij  trees  jirowii  from 
buds  secured  from  productive  perform¬ 
ance  record  parent  trees  are  now  com¬ 
ing  into  full  bearing  in  (’alifornia.  The 
varieties  planted  inclnde  the  Washing¬ 
ton  navel  and  the  \'alencia  oranges, 
I.ishon  and  Eureka  lemons,  and  INIarsh 
grapefruit.  The  plantings  have  been 
made  under  divei'se  conditions  of  soii 
and  climate.  I’ait  of  the  selected  buds 
fi'em  which  the  trees  were  grown  have 
lieen  .selected  by  tin*  wiater  from  i)arent 
trees  in  orchards  where  he  and  his 
associates  have  been  securing  indiv¬ 
idual  tree  I’ecords  for  the  past  eight 
years.  Other  selected  buds,  for  pro- 
i)agating  the  trees  in  these  orchards, 
have  been  s(‘cui‘('d  by  citi'us  growers 
in  their  own  orchards  where  they  have 
bfHMi  keeping  individual  tree  records 
for  sevei’al  years.  A  recent  survey  of 
some  of  the  orchards  in  which  the 
tre(‘s  were  grown  from  carefully  se- 
b'cti'd  f)‘uit-I)earing  wood  buds  secure<l 
from  i)arent  trees  selected  on  the  basis 
of  their  performance  records  has 
freshly  emphasized  several  points  that 
have  b(>en  lu'ought  out  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  suh.i(x.-t  of  hud  seh'Ction 
as  appli('d  to  citrus  fruits.  A  few  of 
these  points  are  as  follows: 

YIELD  AND  DEVEI.OPlNiENT.— 
First,  early  production  has  been  ob¬ 
tained.  The  fruit-hearing  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  navel  oi'ange  tree  shown  in 
first  cut  is  typical  of  the  results  secui'ed 
tlirough  hud  selection  in  these  im- 
proved  orchard.s.  The  uniformly  heavy 
yields  of  the  two  young  trc'es  grown 
from  the  seh>cted  buds  had  been  corre¬ 
lated  with  a  strong  physical  develop¬ 
ment,  including  vigorous  vegetative 
growth,  lai-ge  truidvs  and  tops.  Not 
only  is  this  true,  hut  contraiy  to  the 
belief  of  some,  the  fpmlity  of  the  fruit 
borne  by  these  young  trees  has  b(‘en 
superior  and  similar  to  that  jn-oduced 
by  the  moi’e  mature  parent  trees. 

IMPROVED  STRAINS.— Second,  the 
best  strains  of  each  of  the  varieties 
have  been  isolated  through  bud  selec¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  fruits  produced  ar(^ 
more  uniform  than  where  ti-ees  have 
been  grown  without  systematic  hud 
selection.  In  this  way  less  labor  and 
('ffort  is  laapiired  to  assort  and  pack 
the  fruit  for  market  than  is  the  case 
with  orchards  made  up  of  a  niixtur(‘  of 
liA'Ci'se  strains,  and  the  consumei'  is  in¬ 
sured  of  a  uniformly  supc'rior  product. 

ROREST  OROAVTIL— Third,  strong 
growing  large  trees  have  he(m  secaired. 
It  was  thou,ght  by  some  growcu's  tluit 
the  eis(‘  of  the  small  fruit-hearing 
wood  buds,  from  pi-olitic  parents,  would 
result  in  .small  nur.sery  and  orchard 
fnvs.  The  contrary  condition  has 
lie(Mi  the  result  of  the  u.se  of  such  buds. 
The  large  fine  trees  in  the  improved 
orchards,  as  large  or  larger  than  coni- 
pai-a1)le  trees  grown  from  large  sucker- 
wood.  are  living  proof  of  this  statement. 
.\o  ludter  trees  from  an.v  standpoint 
have  ever  been  produced  in  California 
nurseries  than  aho.se  grown  from  the 
selected  fruit-heaiing  wood  buds. 

eliminating  BUCKEILS.— Eoiirth, 
le.ss  pruning  has  been  found  to  he  nec¬ 
essary  for  those  trees  than  for  ord¬ 
inary  citrus  trees  of  the  same  age. 
^J’his  condition  i.<  iiroliahly  due  to  the 


A  tree  grown  from  a  selected  fruit-bearing  wood  bud,  secured  from  a  productive  performance 
record  parent  Washington  navel  orange  tree  of  the  best  strain.  At  two  years  of  age  it  bore 
168  perfect  oranges.  This  production  and  quality  of  fruit  is  unequalled,  in  the  writer's 
knowledge,  for  the  variety.  It  is  an  example  of  the  truly  wonderful  results  secured  through 
systematic  bud  selection  based  on  periormance  records  and  intimate  tree  knowledge. 


A  tree  groum  from  a  selected  fruit-bearing  wood  bud  secured  from  an  unproductive  Wash¬ 
ington  navel  orange  tree  of  a  poor  strain.  It  produced  11  inferior  fruits  at  two  yea.rs  of 
The  parents  of  this  tree  and  the  one  shown  in  Figure  1  are  neighboring  trees  in  the 
£ureka  orchard  near  Riverside,  Calitornia.  The  two  young  trees  are  growing  side  by  side  * 
on  the  Hosford  ranch  at  San  Dimas,  California.  They  are  comparable  and  tell  the  story  of 
the  importance  of  hud  selection  in  the  propagation  of  fruit  trees. 


fact  that  the  tree.'^  grown  from  the  se¬ 
lected  Imds  secured  from  heavy-hear¬ 
ing  parents  have  produced  less  sucker 
growth,  or  non-fruit  hearing  growth, 
than  ordinary  citrus  trees. 

T'NIEORM  TYRE.— Eifth.  the  nni- 
formit.v  of  the  type  of  frnit  produced 
from  the  performance  record  trees, 
even  under  diverse  conditions,  is  re¬ 
markable.  For  example,  the  trees  of 
the  superior  strain  of  the  Marsh  grape¬ 
fruit  grown  from  selected  buds  are 
hearing  uniformly  tiattened  tyiie  of 
fruits,  with  the  thin  rind,  the  large 
quantities  of  .iuice  and  jiossessing  the 
uniformly  delicious  grajicfruit  flavor, 
on  heavy  and  light  soils,  inland  and  near 
the  .sea.  and  on  high  elevations  and  on 
lower  levels.  This  condition,  which  is 
apparent  to  every  observer,  is  itself  so 
strong  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
importance  of  hud  .selection  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  uniformly  good  fruits  that 
if  every  fruit  .grower  in  the  Enited 
States  could  hut  see  it  for  himself  the 
problem  of  introducing  meihods  of  hud 
selection  would  he  instantly  .soIvihI. 
No  one  would  ever  he  content  to  plant 
other  trei's  than  those  grown  from  .se¬ 
lected  buds  secured  from  iiroductive 
performance  record  parent  tris's  of  the 
best  strain. 

IMPORTANT  RESEI/I’S.— The  iire- 
sent  production  of  the  orchards  planted 
to  trees  grown  from  .selected  hnds  se¬ 
cured  from  productive  performance 
recoril  tri'es  of  the  best  strain,  is  better 
than  we  had  hoped  for  at  this  stage  of 
the  development  of  the  use  of  im- 
ju'oved  methods  of  propagation.  For 
this  rc'ason  we  (xiiect  evini  blotter  re¬ 
sults  a.s  th(‘  knowle<lg<'  of  strains  and 
trees  accumulates.  If  such  sup(>rior 
and  important  ri'sults  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  with  our  present  limited  knowl¬ 
edge  how  much  greater  results  may  be 
obtained  with  more  knowledge  and 
experience.  M'e  know  one  thing 
now  and  that  is  that  equally  im¬ 
portant  results  hav('  been  se<'ured 
through  hud  selection  in  the  citrus,  as 
have  been  obtained  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  corn  or  other  crops  through 
seed  selection.  d’he  writer  believes 
that  the  study  of  hud  variation,  indiv¬ 
idual  tree  records,  and  hud  selection 
should  become  a  part  of  the  work  ot 
every  progre.ssive  horticulturist.  We 
have  evidence  that  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  fruit  growers,  deciduous  as 
well  as  citrus,  ai'e  interesting  them¬ 
selves  in  this  work.  a.  u.  sifA.MKi.. 


The  Largest  White  Oak 

Fig.  1.3S  .shows  what  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  tree  east  of  the  -Vlleg- 
hany  Mountains,  and  would  like  to 
know  if  tliere  is  any  largt'r  white 
oak  in  the  United  States.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  .vou  will  see  large  forest  trees; 
conqiare  size  of  both.  Thtis  tree  .stands 
on  the  Mantua  Farm,  :Mt.  Royal,  N.  .7., 
owned  by  Jacob  Nolbe.  The  height  of 
the  tree  is  95  feet;  girth  at  ground  42 
feet:  circumference  at  12  feet  from 
ground  29  feet:  spre.ad  of  branches 
from  north  to  .south  1'2G  feet. 

JAC015  XOI/I’E. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  white  oak  is  one  of 
our  finest  trees,  and  when  given  op- 
portunit.v  for  development  in  open 
places  and  suitable  soil,  grows  very 
large,  specimens  four  to  six  feet  in 
diameter  not  being  unu.sual.  This  is 
truly  a  giant,  Imwever.  and  big  enough 
to  house  a  fair-sized  picnic. 
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Some  Good  Old  Varieties  of  Apples 
Nearly  Extinct 

So  (JKKAT  has  bwn  the  ehaie^'e  in  tiie  demand 
for  ai)])leK  ajid  in  the  metliods  of  marketing 
tliem  during  tlie  last  .‘10  years  or  more,  tliat  certain 
varieti(“s  li.ive  hecui  in  demand  and  iiave  l)een 
gi’own  fr<»m  tlie  standjKcnt  of  commercial  liandling, 
rather  than  for  the  finest  (juality,  including  flavor 
and  texture  t>f  the  fruit.  For  handling,  trans)>or- 
tation  and  k(‘e)(ing  qualities  in  storage  and  during 
ex])osure  for  sale,  the  Hen  I>avi.s  family,  among 
varieties,  has  foi-  years  been  extensively  grown  and 
in  enormous  (|uantities.  Discriminating  consumers 
have  long  since  re.iected  these  as  unsatisfactory. 
Then  came  niton  tlu'  markc't  the  very  attractive. 


Knickerbocker.  Fig.  137 

a?jd  skillfull.v  ])iu-k(‘d  aiqiles  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
Slates,  with  .Tonathan,  Sitizeiibei'g,  and  Newtown 
as  leading  varieties  with  some  Ben  Davis  and  Black 
Twig,  included  in  large  shipments. 

The  Western  aiiples.  grown  under  arid  and  semi- 
arid  climatic  conditions,  with  irrigation  necessary 
for  soil  moisture,  have  been  popular  Avith  the  large 
buyt'i's  and  luuidlers.  :is  also  AvIth  the  ladail 
dealers,  foi'  the  reason  that  they  all  had  the  Ben 
Davis  <-haract eristic  of  thick  skin,  tougher  fibre 
and  less  juiciness,  all  (pialifies  that  are  moi'e  faA'or- 
able  for  long  ti'ansportation  in  ship)»ing,  tor  longer 
keeping  in  storage  and  during  exposure  in  retail 
selling.  Increasing  numbers  of  discriminating  con- 
suniers  are  not  entirely  satisfied  AA’ith  the  qujiliities 
of  these  aiiples.  that  make  them  itopular  Avith  the 
bu.A’ers  and  retailers,  and  thei'e  is  now  a  steadil.A* 
iiici’easing  demand  for  the  oUDtime  apple,  that 
shoAvs  Avhile  some  of  them  have  become  exinct,  they 
are  not  forgotten. 

The  Fastern  Si)itzenberg,  as  formerly  groAvn  in 
the  Hudson  Valley  and  on  Long  Island,  is^  being 
asked  for  by  a  feAV  retail  dealers  in  re.sponse  to 
fr(*(iuent  limiuiries  by  those  aa’Iio  AA’ant  that  old-time 
A^ery  excellent  apjde.  It  has  practically  gone  out 
of  cultiA’ation  in  the  Fast  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
not  a  heavy  bearing  tree,  and  llu'  fruit  is  (piite 
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subject  to  the  scab.  It  may,  hoAvever,  be  much 
impi’ove<l  by  making  selection  of  grafts  from  fine 
sj'ecimen  trees  and  toicAA'orking  upon  Bhode  Island 
C.reening  trees,  Avhen  larger  trees  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  that  Avill  give  larger  yields  of  fruit.  IWaen 
]'lanted  in  strong,  but  loam  soil,  and  the  trees 
thoroughly  .sprayed  to  ]jrotect  the  foliage  from  apple 
seal)  fungus,  larger  ai)ples  ma.v  be  obtained  that 
Avill  com])are  favorabl.A’  Avith  the  Western  Spitzen- 
berg,  of  as  good  color  and  su))ei’ior  in  fhiA’or.  Be- 
liiilers  comi>lain  that  they  cannot  get  Fastern- 
groAvn  Sj)itzenbergs  of  any  A'alue  In  their  trade,  on 
account  of  small  size,  poor  color  and  i)oorer  pack¬ 
ing.  I  knoAV  of  instances  AA’here  Hudson  Biver 
t-pitzenbergs  liaA'e  been  bought  and  canned  for 
future  use  for  their  A’ory  fine  flavor  Avhen  used  in 
stcAved  and  in  a  jiumber  of  dessert 
forms.  For  high  color,  and  free¬ 
dom  from  canker,  j)lant  the  Spitz- 
enberg  on  eleA’ated  land,  not  on 
loAV  or  level  places,  and  on  heavy 
soil. 

The  SAA’aar,  another  of  the  old 
apples,  of  very  fine  quality,  is  no 
longei'  to  be  had  in  any  market. 

This  A’ariet.v,  Avhile  not  classed  as  a 
heavy  heaier.  I  can  recall  Avhen  a 
boy,  hel])ing  to  pick  the  .apides 
fi’om  a  tree  that  filled  an  ox-cai't 
bod.A'  holding  .‘10  biishels,  heaiiing 
full.  The  color  of  this  inost  excel¬ 
lent  high-grade  apple  is,  Avhen 
rightl.A'  gi’oAvn.  a  rlcli  golden  yelloAA' 

Avith  a  crimson  blush,  the  fiesh  is 
cris])  .and  tender,  juicy  and  ai’o- 
matic.  Ke(‘))ing  quality  go(Kl  even 
into  May.  It  AA'Ould  be  difficult  to 
.add  more  to  make  a  ])erf(‘ct  a])i)le. 

To  produce  this  apple  in  the  high¬ 
est  }«“rfecfion  i-equires  knoAA-halge 
and  good  judgment.  On  a  heavy 
soil  in  loAV  ])laces,  Avhere  drain.age 
is,  not  good,  it  is  j)oor  in  color,  a  dull  green,  and 
eipiall.v  ])oor  in  tlaA'or,  and  in  ke(‘ping  (piality,  de¬ 
caying  badly  before  rii»e:iing. 

The  Knickerbocker  is  .another  edd  variety,  long 
out  of  memoi'y,  even  of  the  “oldest  inhabitant.'’  It 
Avas  groAvn  a  century  ago  along  the  Hudson  and 
about  Woi-cester,  Mass.  It  is  yelloAv  in  color,  rich 
in  flavor  an<l  ai-omatic,  AAdiicU  ylAA’a.A's  indicates 
high  quality.  For  baking,  steAving,  and  eating  from 
hand  this  is  a  v(uy  choice  old  A’ariety.  It  is  not 
to  be  found  in  nui’series  or  in  catalogs.  Its  season 
is  from  September  to  December. 

For  many  years  the  Black  (lillilloAver  Avas  vei-y 
genei-ally  groAvn  in  Ncav  York,  Ncav  Fngland  and 
liorthern  Ncav  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  but  is  noAV 
seldom  .seen  in  any  market.  Of  all  varieties  child¬ 
ren  Avould  seek  this,  Avhile  in  Southern  markets  for 
man.v  years  it  led  in  demand,  and  in  price  per  barrel. 
It  may  be  classed  among  sAveet  apple.s,  and  is  e.x- 
ceedingly  fine  in  flaA'or  from  October  to  February, 
after  Avhich  it  softens  and  loses  its  best  flavor. 
For  a  baking  sAveet  a])i)le  to  be  eaten  Avith  cream, 
this  old  variety  has  fcAV  equals. 

Ortley  is  more  than  a  century  old,  a  variety  that 
has  been  groAvn  in  Ncav  Jersey,  1‘ennsylvania,  and 
in  scattei’ed  orchai'ds  in  NeAA'  York.  It  has  been 
knoAvn  by  several  names,  as  .Tersey  Oreening, 
Oreas.A’  Pippin  and  White  BellflOAA'er,  This  apple 
I'.as  been  ranked  high  by  those  avIio  have  knoAvn 
it.  for  its  juiciness,  crisp  but  tender  flesh,  and 
choice  dessert  qualities.  GroAvn  in  a  limestone 
biarn,  not  too  lieaA-y  in  clay,  it  makes  a  large  ti'ee, 
very  productive  of  attractive  apples  of  light  yelloAv 
color,  Avith  more  or  less  of  crim.«on  blush.  This 
apple  should  be  packed  in  boxes,  as  its  light  color 
and  thin  skin  shoAv  marks  Avhich  Avrapping  Avill 
prevent  in  packing.  By  heavy  thinning,  and 
thorough  spra.ving,  90  per  cent  of  the  apples  Avill 
make  the  grade  of  2%  inch  minimum  size.  The 
skin  of  this  A’ariety  has  an  abuudanc*e  of  Avax 
Avhich  is  an  essential  element  dn  the  keeping  (piality 
of  all  choice  apples  that  do  not  have  a  thick  skin. 
So  abundant  is  this  Avax  upon  the  Ortley  that  Avhen 
the  apple  is  ripe  it  softens  and  AvIth  a  knife  blade 
it  may  be  scratched  off  in  flakes.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  it  acquired  the  name  of  Greasy  Pippin.  To 
i’lustrate  hoAV  the  consuming  public  recognizes  fine 
ai.ples  Avhen  they  may  be  regularly  obtained,  the 
entire  crop  of  Ortley  at  Orchard  Farm  for  years 
Avas  taken  by  a  railroad  restaurant  at  Springfield, 
IMass..  the  pro])rietor  of  Avhich  said  it  Avas  the 
mo.st  popular  apple  he  sold,  passengers  buying  by 
the  half  dozen  to  take  Avith  them  on  trains. 

The  demand  has  been  .so  large  for  a  feAV  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  purely  commercial  characters  superior 
for  transportation  and  storage  handling,  that  many 
of  these  very  choice  old  ajiiiles  have  dropped  out 
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of  the  market  and  with  no  demand  for  the  trees, 
nurserymen  luiA-e  not  ])ropagated  them.  A  foAV 
years  ago  I  attempted  to  save  a  number  of  these 
old  varieties,  by  propagating,  specimen  (Bvarf  trees, 
from  an  old,  failing  orch.ird  over  75  years  in  bear¬ 
ing.  In  a  .single  night  jack  rabbits,  so  completely 
strip])od  the  young  trees,  in  eating  the  bark,  that 
a  number  of  the  A'.-irieties  AA'(M’e  lost. 

The  medicinal  qualities  of  the  apple,  long  recog- 
j-ized,  but  not  spc'cifically  knoAvn,  has  recently  been 
confirmed  through  the  AA’oi’k  of  an  Fnglish  army  sur- 
g(-on.  Avho  in  AA’orking  upon  the  most  A’italizing  yet 
economical  rations  for  soldiers,  found  that  fruit  aa’us 
a  highly  essential  part,  and  especially  apples  in 
the  soldiers'  diet.  He  found  that  under  the  heaviest 
A'’ork  given  to  men  undei-  food  tests  that  ai)ples 


Ortley,  or  Jersey  Greening.  Fig.  139 

in  the  daily  <!ict  gave  a  muiceable  effect,  and  ui)on 
anal.vsis  Avere  shoAvn  to  possess  an  element  that 
nourished  or  added  to,  or  accentuated  nerA’ous 
force.  Becommendatlon  AA’as  made  to  the  military 
authorities  to  import  fruits,  and  especially  apples, 
to  be  supplied  to  soldiers  in  the  lirdd.  The  same 
iiuthority  made  the  statement  Tluit  one  of  the 
I'tasons  Avhy  German  soldiers  Avere  not  maintaining 
their  eiirlier  and  poAverful  drives,  and  counter,  and 
after  drh’es,  Avas,  the  lack  of  nervous  foi’ce,  from 
a  st(‘adil.v  narroAving  diet.  The  apple  groAvers  and 
dealers  of  the  United  States,  are  noAV  shipping  100 
carloads  of  apples  to  the  hospitals  and  armies 
in  France  Avith  promises  of  another  100  cai’s.  After 
the  (‘X])eriences  of  the  i)r('sent  AVOiid-AA'ide  dcA’ast- 
ing  Avar  are  over,  there  Avill  be  much  greater 
knoAvledge  upon  the  economic  value  of  different 
foods.  The  time  Avill,  Avithout  doubt,  come,  Avhen 
apple  orchards  Avill  be  planted  upon  the  basis  of 


Results  of  Selection  on  Position  of  Ea.rs,  Fig.  140 


A  Giant  White  Oak.  Fig.  138 


fc 0(1  Viihio  of  viirieties.  Tc  is  known  that  jniciness 
of  an  apple  has  no  relation  to  the  amount  of  water 
it  contains.  The  Ben  Davis  and  other  varieties  that 
have  tough,  dry  filu'c  or  flesh,  are  deticient  in  juice, 
which  contains  the  digestive  element,  malic  acid. 
■\Vhcn  this  fact  becomes  more  generally  known  that 
apples  that  are  delicumt  in  juice,  are  as  iudigesti'fle 
as  poor  ]K)tatoos  or  poor  Iwead,  which  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  begins  to  realize,  there  Avill  be  a  return¬ 
ing  demand  for  some  of  the  old-tinu'  apples,  the 
’.•('Cognized  finer  (lualities  of  which  carried  with 
them  higher  food  value,  liiat  has  not  been  su])er- 
scded  by  any  of  the  new.  CKOia.K  r.  eowKi.n. 

Corn  Selection  and  Breeding 

In  your  issin*  of  ( tctober  'll.  ])agc 
scribe  a  siindl  white  eiglit-r(  w c:!  “Orchard 
nniture  in  1(0  days,  and  stated  tlnit  lat('r 
have  something  regtirding  a  "larger  corn 
]»tir|)oses.  In  this  liititnde  the  .season 
is  comparatively  short,  :ind  my  (‘ight 
rowed  white  (lint  nnitures,  but  I  wisli 
I  cotdd  raise  12  or  Hi  rows  with  the 
same  lal)or  and  fertilizer.  I  hope  tlnit 
yon  might  tell  me  how  to  do  it.  or 
whether  I  may  exitect  to  iiicrmise  the 
yi  'Id  by  eh  inging  the  kind  of  seed, 
i  foiiini  a  12-rowed  s|)ort  ear  among 
my  eight-rowed  .seed,  iind  tried  to  make 
it  imKluce  Ifl  rowed  set'd.  hut  from  the 
seed  of  the  one  ear  I  only  got  nine  12- 
rowed  ears,  lo  lO-rowed,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  eigat-rowed.  though  the  ears 
were  somewlnit  htrg<'r.  I  will  try  those 
9  to  12-r(nvod  e:irs  again.  c.  w.  J. 

t’oimccticiit. 

BUir.DIXO  T'l*  QT’AldTY.— Few 
plants  iire  iiuu-e  anicMiablc  to  selec¬ 
tion  tlnin  corn.  In  five  yetirs  the 

Rhode  Islan.l  Ihxporiinent  St;ition  in- 
cretised  the  nmnbor  of  ears  jier 
plant  of  ii  Viiriety  of  sweet  corn 

from  !in  tiveragc  of  less  than  two 

cars  to  .-ill  iivcrago  of  nearly  four 

ears  !:(;r  itltint.  At  (he  st.-irt  only 

.>■)  per  eeiit  of  the  idants  bore  more 
tliMii  one  ca.r.  .\t  the  end  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  IK/  1  (•!•  (■(‘lit  produc'd  more 
Ilian  one  (‘:ir  ]i(‘r  idanf.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  no  plants  wime  found  with 
more  than  two  oars.  After  seU'ct- 
ing  for  five  years  some  plants  were 
(d(t allied  willi  12  (‘jirs. 

BDFBTIOX  OF  F.'.RS.— In  ihe 
same  way  tli(‘  Illinois  i  ixiMM-irieiil 
Station  set  out  to  cliangc'  the  jio.-i- 
tion  of  the  ear  on  the  stalk.  From  one  variet.v  jdants 
were  taken  which  bore  their  (‘ars  the  highest  on 
tli(“  sttibi.s,  and  other  plan's  which  bore  their  (vi  rs 
the  lowest  on  the  stalks.  Aftei’  about  10  years’  se¬ 
lection  ill  tills  wa.v  a  change  of  three  to  four  feet,  in 
the  average  position  of  the  ears  was  obtained, 
riants  of  these  high  and  low-eared  .strains  have 
h(  (*u  grown  ill  ConnecHcut  and  (he  highest,  lowi'st 
and  average-eariHl  plants  of  each  strain  an*  shown 
ill  the  itreei'ding  illustration.  Fig.  1  10. 

DTHFR  ClIAKAFTEUrSTICS.— In  a  similar 
manner  the  capping  over  of  the  (‘ars  .-it  the  tips, 
tin*  niimher  of  rows  of  grain  on  tin*  (*ars.  the 
angle  at  wliudi  the  (Nir  is  lu'ld  on  the  sialk  at 
maturity,  the  time  of  ripening,  the  thickness  of 
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the  shank  of  the  ear  and  the  consequent  ea.se  of 
luisking,  all  tlu'se  characters  can  be  slowly  but 
lirofouiidly  altered  in  time  by  systematic  selec- 
t;  )!i.  While  much  can  be  done  to  adapt  a  given 
variety  to  a  definite  locality  in  tlio  matter  of  time  of 
niioniiig  it  is  not  so  simple- a  matter  to  iiicr(‘ase  yield. 

(TIARACTKR  AND  YIFl.I  rnh.rtunatcly  not 
(  lie  of  the  characters  mentioned  or  any  other  sin¬ 
gle  character  that  I  know  of  is  directly  a.ssociarcd 
with  yi(‘!d.  Short  plants  are  almost  always  earlier 
in  maturing  and  conseiiueutl.v  less  productive  than 
t.,11  plants,  although  even  here  tin*  ndathm  is  not 
very  close.  Tlie  two  high  and  Iow-(‘ared  strains 
]>ictiir(‘d  show  this  notlci'aldy.  fl'lie  .shorter  plants 
tlowi'i-  and  mature  some  15  to  20  da.vs  (‘arlier  tlmn 
the  (dliers,  and  yii'ld  considerably  le.ss.  On  tin* 
(dlu'r  hand  the  tall  .strain  is  not  as  good  a  ]>rodue<‘r 
a''  other  varieties  of  medium  lu'ight  whicli  mature 


(‘;irli(‘r.  because  the  iiiaids  are  too  tall,  are  badly 
(lamagi'd  by  wind,  and  art*  too  late  in  riiiening  for 
Connecticut.  So  it  can  he  .seen  that  even  height 
of  iilant  and  tiim*  of  niatiuiiug  ai'e  not  jierteetly 
associa t(‘d  with  yield.  q’lH*re  is  also  no  r(*lation 
between  ilie  number  of  rows  on  the  ear  and  yield 
nor  iK'tweeii  llu'  nnnih(“r  of  (‘ju's  ]»(*r  plant  and 
yield.  'I’lien*  are  sevt'ral  10  to  12-rowed  varieties 
(•f  tlint  corn  grown  in  ( 'oma'cticut.  Yellow  Dutton 
aud  Argeiitint'  Repiililic  iiia.v  h((  cited  as  (*xauq»Ies. 
But  both  of  tlit*s»‘  are  (xxci'lled  in  jiroductivi'ue.ss 
by  many  eight-rowed  Hints  liaving  about  tlie  .same 
jii-riod  of  growl  h  and  ar«‘  miieh  (‘asim-  to  husk  be¬ 
cause  the  cob  and  shank  are  ihinner. 

YIKl.D  AXD  SRI.RC'I'IOX.— 'I’oo  dose  selection 
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for  some  particular  character  may  actually  de¬ 
crease  yield,  t  have  in  mind  one  farmer  in  Con¬ 
necticut  who  has  selected  for  many  yc'ars  years  a 
variety  of  flint  known  as  Rhode  Island  Premium. 
He  has  cho.seii  his  seed  very  carefully  each  year 
from  ears  which  wore  ]>erfcctly  capjiod  ovci-  at 
tlic  tips,  and  wliich  were  borne  on  j)Iants  with  two 
or  more  ear.s.  lie  has  produc('d  in  this  way  a 
^ariety  of  which  practie.illy  (‘vei'y  plant  j/rodimixs 
two  or  more  I'ars,  and  a.  largo  ]H‘r  cent  of  tlicin  are 
hcantifull.v  capix'd  over,  fl’ln*  (‘ars.  liowi'vc'r.  are 
small,  and  this  variety  ns  a  produc<‘r  of  grain,  is 
OIK'  of  (lu‘  low(‘st  on  tlie  list  aft(*r  two  years  te.st- 
ing  in  the  variety  trials  at  the  Conm*etieut  Sta¬ 
tion.  q'oo  much  (‘luphasis  upon  the  s(‘lectiou  of 
ears  which  are  well  tilled  with  grains  over  the  tip 
is  almost  certain  sooner  <.r  later  to  reduce  the 
yielding  caitacity  of  the  variety  seh'cted,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  ('.-isier  for  a  plant 
to  fill  out  -its  ears  well  if  it  is  not 
]»rodncuig  much.  Conseqiu'idly,  to 
g('t  (‘ars  that  are  fully  c.-iiijied  ov(‘r 
one  usually  must  soled  small  (‘ars. 
While  we  do  want  ears  Unit  an*  rea¬ 
sonably  well  filled  we  don't  want 
mere  handsomeness  at  the  expense  of 
prodnetivi'iH'ss.  The  man  who  is 
making  a  B'ti.sh  of  selection  for  some 
one  particiihu-  diaraetor,  disregarding 
other  features  of  the  plant,  is  largely 
wasting  his  efforts  and  this  practice 
may  actually  lead  to  a  reduction  in 
yielding  caiiaeity. 

I'YRE  AXD  I.OCALITY.— As  to 
what  can  lx*  done  towards  inqiroving 
corn  yu'lds,  the  first  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  is  to  mak(‘  sun*  that  one 
has  the  tyiK*  of  corn  host  suited  io 
tin*  locality  and  t'  e  piiri»os(‘s  for 
wliiich  it  is  gK.wii.  q'hon*  are  roughly 
til reiCdistiiict  tyix's  of  flint  corn.  (1  ) 
q'iie  long-(‘ared,  larg(‘-s(‘<*ded,  oight- 
row(‘(l  varh'tie.s,  of  which  Cold  Xng- 
gel  and  Wammoth  Whiti*  are  g(xjd  ex¬ 
amples.  'Tlu'se  varu'ries  n'liuin*  from 
115  to  125  days  to  matiiri*  in  Sonthei’n 
Connecticut,  and  cmu  only  he  grown 
wlK'i-e  llic  soil  is  fairly  rich  aild  the 
season  long.  Fmh'r  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  IIk'.v  yield  more  than  any  other 
t>pe  of  flint  corn.  Even  in  tin*  most  favorcxl  locali¬ 
ties  tlu'y  may  lx*  cut  short  by  frost  in  ssmie  JK'iir.s. 
(2)  'i'lK'  medium-sized  flint.-;  of  the  (’’anada  Yellow, 
longfellow.  King  Rhilip,  Rh(xle  Island  .Ydiite  Cai* 
and  Smut  Nosed  lyjx's  wliieli  are  tlu'  main  stamlhy 
in  New  J'ingland  and  all  short-season  localities.  \'a- 
I'icties  of  this  class  can  bo  counh'd  on  to  mature 
practically  every  y(‘ar  if  jdanti'd  at  the  riglit  tiim*. 
fl'ht'i  grain  rip(‘ns  without  molding  badly.  (.*>)  Small- 
ear(xt  varh'ties  of  yt'llow  and  whil(>  flint  com  liave 
been  especially  selected  ,  for  earliness.  I-^ithrop’s 
Y(‘llow  flint,  tJriswoId’s  4M)'  Day  and  Rluxli*  Island 
Yliile  Cai)  ( short -ea red  type^  .an*  exanqih's  of  tliis 
class.  riie.se  mature  in  about  KKt-days  and  yield 
j»roportioiiat(*ly  less  lliaii  the  larger'  gror\ing  vai-ifv 
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Broad  Seeded  High  Yielding  Dent  Corn.  Fig.  141 
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A  NewrYork  Diversified  Farming  Section  of  High  Fertilitv — Orcharding,  Dairying,  Grain,  Hay  and  General  Gropping. 
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A  Bunch  of  Sweet  Peas  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  Fig.  143 

tics.  Th(*.v  art*  surer  to  ri|.cn.  ctiii  Ix!  iilaiitod  latt*r 
and  are  better  suited  for  jiottr  soils  tbtiii  tlie  larjrer 
vr.  rieties. 

DKXT  COU.N. —  IX'iit  eor’i  is  very  widt'ly  trrowii 
tiiroii^liont  ( 'oimeel lent,  ir.u'tieiilarly  in  tlie  soiitlit'ru 
jiitrl  of  tin*  State.  llt'rt*  niiiiiy  varit'tit's  will  ont- 
\  !eld  tin*  be>i  Hints  by  10  or  20  bnsbels  j)(*r  jiert* 
but  Jire  :i  little  later  in  rijteidnji  titid  are  soinetiiiK's 
etaijtlit  by  frost.  Dt-nt  corn  also  molds  badly  in 
the  li(‘ld  iind  in  tbe  crib  nnlt'ss  tbor<nt;;bly  mti- 
tnred.  The  brojid-setxied  v:i rieties  of  dent  corn 
Avitli  wide  si»tie<*s  befwt'en  tbe  rows  dry  ont  inort* 
eiisily.  and  lienee  are  b.**l<‘r  iHlajited  to  northern 
ttnidifions  than  tin*  eoiniiaet.  wed.a»*-seed(*d  varie¬ 
ties  of  tbe  show  corn  type  of  tbe  eorn  b(*lt  Sttites. 

llKtU  Fiilil  — Allbonjib  it  takes  no  more 
labor  to  jrrow  a  heavy  yieblinjr  vari»*fy  than  :i  lijrht 
om*.  aside  from  barvt'stinjr.  it  does  fake  more  fer¬ 
tilizer.  No  ijlanls  hav(*  yt*':  lM‘(*n  diseovt'red  wbieh 
CJin  m.'innfaef are  till  their  food  ont  of  thin  air,  tind 
eorti  is  no  exception.  If  ji  lii'avii*!*  yieldin;'  corn 
is  to  be  frrown  it  must  lx*  fed  more.  A'jiri(*ties  do 
differ  in  their  ability  to  make  use  of  tbe  jdant  food 
which  is  available.  'I'o  deti'rmitn*  these  varieties 
is  tin*  problem.  Aft<*r  obtaining  a  jrood  varii'ty  the 
chief  effort  should  be  jait  forth  to  adjust  its  time 
of  ripeniui'  t<»  the  seasonal  conditions  of  the  hicality 
in  which  it  is  j;rowu.  Somethiiii;  can  lx*  done  also 
towanhs  obtaining  iilants  whicb  will  stand  up 
throughout  the  season  and  not  be  t'asily  blown 
down.  For  seed  sidect  the  best  ears  to  lx*  found  of 
course,  but  pay  more  attention  to  sizi*  of  (*ar  and 
soundness  of  the  seeds  than  to  the  tilling  out  at 
tin*  tip,  the  number  of  rows  and  gen(*ral  conforma¬ 
tion  of  the  ear.  Tin*  highest  yielding  variety  of 
corn  is  the  one  which  iirodnci's  one  or  two  good  ears 
cn  ev(*ry  stalk  with  no  bair<*n  st.ilks  and  no  fre.ak 
ears.  Any  endeavor  to  imjirove  corn  should  aim 
at  the  production  of  such  a  variety. 

AVOID  INF.ltFF.DTNO.— Don't  limit  the  seed 
jiianted  to  a  few  of  the  very  best  ears.  It  is  best 
to  have  the  seed  come  from  at  h*ast  50  good  ears 
<‘ven  if  that  much  seed  is  n<»t  m*eded.  This  is  to 
pievc'nt  the  injurious  (*ff*cts  of  l<x)  close  inhreed- 
ing.  In  most  cases  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  the  indi'^criminaie  cUanging  and  mixing  of 
varieti<*s  which  is  oft(*n  jiracticed.  Many  of  the 
best  varieth's  of  corn  grown  in  Connecticut  today, 
as  shown  by  the  variety  .ests,  have  been  grown  on 
the  same  farm  for  many  years.  The  mixing  of 
vari(‘ties  is  jiarticularly  to  he  condemned,  as  it  is 
a  gamble  whether  or  not  anything  better  can  be 
produced  in  that  way.  and  the  odds  are  against  the 
gambler. 

ISDN  INC  AND  (Tl(  )SSIN< The  mixing  of 
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varieties  should  not  be  confused  with  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  crossing  two  varieties  to  obtain  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  hybrid  vigor  which  is  often  shown  in  the 
first  generation  following  a  cross.  Many  experi¬ 
ments  hav(‘  shown  that  a  cross  between  two  varie- 
ries,  particularly  between  a  Hint  and  a  dent,  is 
more  productive  than  either  parental  varii'ty  the 
fii-xt  )/riir  after  the  crons  is  made.  Dut  this  in¬ 
creased  productivi'iicss  is  not  shown  in  the  follow- 
ii.g  genei'ations.  In  order  to  obtain  the  fulle.st 
adv.Miitage  of  hybrid  vigor  it  is  necessary  systemati¬ 
cally  to  cross  all  the  seeds  of  one  variety  by  jdant- 
ii.g  it  in  alternate  rows  with  another  variety  and 
detasseling  all  the  plants  of  the  one  variety  before 
I'ollen  is  shed  and  not  saving  seed  from  these 
ci-oss(>d  ]ilants.  This  practice,  which  is  ix'com- 
iiK'mh'd  to  lx;  followed  with  caution,  as  not  all 
varieties  give  higher  yielding  h.ybrids,  should  not 
1)0  confused  with  the  practice  of  planting  two  or 
rnoix*  varieties  together  in  a  field.  Whih*  tin;  re¬ 
sults  the  first  year  after  the  mixing  may  he  a  lit¬ 
tle  bettei*  the  cro)is  in  the  following  yeai'  are  almost 
sure  to  be  disappointing.  While  hybridization  has 
been  tbe  way  that  all  our  varieties  of  corn  have 
oi'igin:ited  in  the  ])ast  it  needs  long-continued  scl<>c- 
ticn  and  careful  testing  to  jiroduce  anything  new 
of  real  value.  The  indiscriminate  mixing  of  varic- 


A  Bunch  of  Wisconsin  Cherries.  Fig.  145 

ties  is  too  uncertain  and  unprofitable  a  process  to 
be  followed  by  the  man  who  is  emh*avoring  to 
grow  corn.  fruor.  l  o.  i..  joxks. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Stiition. 


Typical  Shape  of  Sutton  Beauty  Apple  Tree.  Fig.  144 


Home  Garden  Lilacs 

PliOHAltl.Y  the  lilac  is  the  most  democmtic  of 
all  garden  shnibs.  It  also  is  the  best  known. 
It  is  to  be  found  beside  the  doorway  of  almost  <*very 
farmhouse  in  New  Enghind,  ;ind  yet  it  is  being 
grown  by  the  thousands  in  some  of  the  imblic  parks. 
That  the  hold  wluich  the  lilac  has  u])on  people  in 
g<*neral  is  as  sti’ong  :is  ever  imiy  be  judged  from  the 
fact  tlvat  fully  fifty  thousand  jx'ople  have  ci-owded 
Highland  I’ark,  Itochester,  N.  Y.,  on  a  .single  day  to 
see  the  hundreds  of  lilacs  there  when  tit  the  height 
of  their  bloom.  Of  late  yt*:trs  many  n(*w  and  strik¬ 
ingly  beautiful  varieties  ha\o  been  introduced.  P.y 
cro.ssing  and  by  careful  .selection,  the  fiowers  of  the 
common  lilac  have  been  incrc'ased  amazingly,  both 
in  size  and  color.  It  is  but  fair  to  note,  though,  that 
dll  the  jirocess  of  improving  the  blo.ssoms,  much  of 
the  fragrance  which  (*n(h*ar(‘d  the  old-ftishioned  lilac 
to  every  heart  has  been  sarviliced. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  varieties  tested  out  in  the 
Arnold  .Vrboretum,  near  Itoston.  only  a  compara¬ 
tively  few  have  been  found  ri'ally  worth  while  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  home  garden.  Prof.  Charles  S.  Sargent 
has  recommended  the  following  varieties;  Charles 
X,  rosy  lilac;  Philemon,  Ludwig  Spaeth  and  Congo. 

'•od  purple;  Macrostachya  and  Cloire  de  Mou- 
iins.  double  wdiite;  Marie  T.egraye.  single  white: 
Mad  n'*e  Lemoine  and  Miss  Ellen  'Willmott.  idnk : 
.'li,  oiue. 

Probably  most  people  .suppose  that  the  common 
lilac  is  a  native  American  shi'nb.  It  really  came  to 
tl'is  country  from  Constantinople,  by  way  of  West¬ 
ern  Eurojie.  It  was  known  here  very  early,  though, 
for  Washington  planted  it  at  Mt.  Yernon,  and  either 
the.se  ddentical  plants  or  their  de.<cendants  are  still 
tloweriiig  thei'e.  For  a  long  time  nobod.v  knew  where 


A  Well-Formed  Lilac.  Fig.  146 

the  lilac  ix'ally  caim*  from.  ;;nd  only  in  recent  years 
has  it  been  traced  to  Ibe  mountain  forests  of  I’nl- 
garia. 

The  Pei-sian  lilac  is  (pilie  a  different  species,  but 
has  long  been  a  popular  fi''wer.  The  blossoms  are 
rosy  jmrple  or  white.  P>y  crossing  the  common  and 
Ihe  Persian  lilacs  some  excellent  hybrids  have  lx>en 
eoolved.  There  is  also  a  very  handsome  lilac  from 
Northeiai  China,  Syringa  pnbesc<*n.s,  which  ought  to 
be  known  in  American  gardens  to  a  much  larger 
ext(‘nt  that  it  i.s.  It  is  valmible  for  its  beaut.v,  but 
more  jiarticularly  for  its  delicate  fragrance.  Still 
another  line  lilac  wliich  is  worth  g(*tting  acipiainted 
with  is  Syringa  villosa,  wbieh  has  rose-colored  or 
nearly  whiite  fiowers.  In  contrast  to  Syringa  jinbes- 
cens,  the  flowers  of  this  species  hav«*  a  distinctly  dis¬ 
agreeable  (xlor.  They  are  exli'emely  hand.some, 
though,  aiid  very  alnindant.  Moreover,  this  specie" 
is  a  late  bloomer.  A  jiarticularly  interesting  lilac, 
although  one  but  little  known  as  yet,  is  Syidnga  rc- 
I'.exa.  It  is  tbe  only  lilac  w  hich  h.-is  flowers  in  droop¬ 
ing  clnster.s. 

It  is  imjiortant  to  i-(*im‘ml;er  Ilnit  lilacs  on  tbeir 
own  roots  are  very  much  ."iijierior  to  tbos<;  which 
liav«*  been  grafted  on  otb(*r  \arieties  of  the  common 
lilac.'  For  years  man.v  nnr.-erymen  sold  tin*  newer 
vari(>ti(*s  on  grafted  stock,  with  re.sults  which  wi're 
far  from  satisfactoi'.v.  Peihajis  the  reader  may  be 
among  the  many  amateurs  who  have  been  surjirised 
and  disjijijiointed  to  find  t'lat  their  fancy  varieties 
b.ave  d(“generated  into  tlie  common  tyjie.  Lilacs 
throw  nj)  a  great  many  root  suckers,  which  frequent¬ 
ly  gi'ow  with  great  vigor.  In  t.ime  the.se  suckers  are 
likely  to  ovei'come  the  grafted  jilant  and  kill  it  out 
entirely.  This  exjilains  th2  curious  tran.sformation 
which  Inis  often  Ix'en  r<‘jiorted  by  inexperienced  gar¬ 
den  makers.  iSIany  nursi'i-ynien  also  use  jirivet  as  a 
slock  for  lilacs.  Tbe  r(‘sult  may  not  be  (juiti;  as 
I'lqileasant,  but  tin;  only  jirojier  way  to  grow  any 
of  the  newer  sorts  is  on  their  own  roots.  They 
come  more  slowly  that  Avay,  to  be  sui'e,  but  they  are 
easily  jiropagated,  either  by  making  hard-wood  cut¬ 
tings  in  Winter  oi-  soft-wood  cuttings  in  June  or 
July.  It  should  lx*  set  down  as  an  axiom  that  gar¬ 
den  makers  should  buy  only  lilacs  which  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  growing  on  their  own  roots. 

Although  lilacs  will  grow  in  almost  anj'  soil,  and 
endure  more  abuse  than  most  slu'ubs,  they  will  give 
the  best  croji  of  fiowers  in  a  fairly  rich  loam,  which 
i.s  well  drained.  Unlike  Uhododentlrons  and  Azaleas, 
they  have  a  fondness  for  lime,  whicli  exjilains  the 
fact  that  tlH*y  can  be  grown  over  a  much  wider  area. 
At  the  same  time,  they  are  hetter  in  the  Northern 
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States,  because  in  the  more  southerlj’  sections  the 
leaf  mildew  is  apt  to  be  very  troublesome,  spoiling 
the  appearance  of  the  leaves  in  late  Summer. 

Lilacs  can  be  cut  Itack  almost  to  the  ground  with 
perfect  safety,  and  this  is  the  plan  to  be  followed  in 
rejuvenating  the  leggy  specimens  .so  often  to  lie 
feund  on  old  places.  If  i  runing  is  necessarv,  the 
woi'k  should  be  jierforined  immeeliately  after  the 
blossoms  have  faded,  for  tlie  lilac  makes  its  buds 
for  the  next  season  duriinr  the  previous  Summer.  If 
jii",:ning  is  left  until  'Winter  oi-  early  Spring,  a  great 
many  buds  will  be  cul  off.  It  is  al.^o  a  benelit  to- 
the  plant  if  the  faded  llowers  are  removed.  There 
is  no  rea.son  why  a  much  longer  .season  of  lilac  bloom 
.^I'.or.id  not  le  imjoyed  in  the  .average  garden.  It  is 
ipiite  jKissible  by  choosing  the  proper  varieties  to 
have  flowers  open  for  at  least  two  months. 

Massachusetts.  r.  i.  farkingtox. 

Silage  Cutter  as  a  Bean  Separator 

IILVN'E  I'.aiseil  beans  all  my  life,  that  is  since 
bo.vhood.  and  believed  that  I  had  thrashed  or 
helped  thrash  beans  by  ev(>ry  known  method  or 
makeshift,  but  I  take  otf  my  hat  to  the  bean 

growers  of  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y.  A  few  days  ago 
1  was  attending  a  farnu  rs  institute  at  Reading 
('enter.  My  part  on  the  pi-ogram  was  "A  I’rolit- 
iible  Rean  Crop."  I’.efore  the  meeting  came  to 

order  I  overheard  a  number  of  farmers  talking 
about  thrashing  beans,  and  how  the  jobs  recently 
Ihrashed  yielded,  etc.  As  I  knew  the  roads  were 
impassable  ftir  a  bean  thrashing  outfit  to  move,  I 
i,'.([nired  as  to  how  they  were  thrashing  the  beans. 
Tlu>  an.swer  was.  "Why.  with  the  silage  cutter.  .lust 

!•(  v(*rse  the  knives,  that  is  tui-ii  them  .so  that  the 

back  of.  the  knife  strikes  d<nvn  instead  of  the 
shai-p  edge,  open  the  throat  to  .-illow  of  easier  feed¬ 
ing,  feed  even  and  steady,  and  the  work  is  done 
rapidly  and  .satisfactorily."  The  beans  and  pods 
after  passing  througli  the  cutter  ])ass  out  on  a  large 
perfoi’ateil  table  or  s(  reen,  om*  man  standing  there 
and  raking  the  ])ods  otf  while  the  lit'ans  f.nll  throngh 
I  he  o])enin.gs  in  ;i  jiile  bemnith.  'I'liey  are  then 
shoxnned  hack  to  <ine  side  Ii(*re  was  something 
Worth  while.  In  nm.-'t  neighborhoods  there  are 
small  engines  or  other  motive  powi-r  -that  can  easily 
!•(  moved  around,  even  when  tin*  roads  are  b.ad, 
and  silage  cutters  abound  in  almost  every  locality. 
The.se  farmer.s,  like  a  great  many  others,  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  I’aising  moi’e  or  less  b(‘ans.  but  they  were 
late  in  h.arvesiing,  and  before  they  were  tit  to 
thrash  or  the  machine  could  get  around  to  do  the 
thra.shin.g.  th(>  loads  w(Ma>  blocked  and  bean  thra.sh- 
ing  promised  to  be  delayed  iiuletinitely.  Farmers 
wanted  to  get  those  beans  on  the  market,  for  they 
aia>  not  .siieculators  to  any  extent.  Some  one  had 
it  dream  that  materia  li/ted  and  the  beans  were 
thrashed.  We  must  .iro  a  long  way  before  the 

American  farmer  is  found  in  a  corner  where  he  is 
t'liabh'  to  extricate  him>elf.  He  will  change 
nu'thods  and  find  an  outlet.  ii.  E.  c. 


Successful  Alfalfa  in  the  Hudson  Valley 

I  HAVE'  been  greatly  interesreil  in  Mr.  Shirley’s 
articles  on  .Vlfalfa  in  Titi;  R.  N.-Y.,  ]iartictilarly 
tin‘  jiortions  in  relation  to  varieties  and  motjiod  of 


seeding.  For  several  .vears  we  have  been  testing 
varieties  of  Alfalfa  in  an  endeavor  to  find  one  that 
will  grow  succe.ssfully  on  Dutchess  silt  loam  in 
Dutchess  Count, Y.  X.  Y.  This  soil  has  a  hardpan  a 
short  di.stance  below  the  surface,  and  the  tap-root 
of  Medicago  saliva,  the  .goovl  old  common  tap-rooted 
variety,  has  much  diflicult.v  in  penetratin.g  it.  Some¬ 
times  when  this  root  hits  the  hardpan  in  its  growth 
it  will  turn  about  and  try  to  .grow  upward.  Fnder 
these  conditions  the  plant  .scion  dies.  A  X'ow  York 
business  man.  who  has  :t  very  large  estate  in 
Dutchess  County,  has  .spent  thousands  of  dollars  in 
an  attempt  to  grow  this  rariety  of  Alfalfa  on  his 
hardpan  soil.  He  has  given  up  in  di.s,gust. 

In  the  Spring  of  I!»I4  1  purcha.scsl  from  I'rof.  Han- 


Cossack  Alfalfa  from  Set-Plants.  Fig.  148 


sen,  the  L.  S.  (Jovernnienf  explorer  who  wmit  to 
Europe  and  Asia  several  trines  to  find  new  varieties 
of  Alfalfa,  one  iKUind  each  of  (^issack,  ('herno  and 
Semiiialatinsk  Alfalfa  seeds.  At  the  same  time  I 
l-urchased  l.OOO  yearling  iilants  of  the  f'os.sack. 
Cherno  and  Omsk  varietie-.  I  set  these*  plants  in 
rows  three  foot  apart  and  \y->  foot  apart  in  the  row. 
I  sowed  the  schhIs  in  drills:  some  of  the  drills  were 
tliree  feet  apart  and  some  two  feet.  I  also  put  in 
seven  rows  of  (irimm .  Alfalfa  beside  the  other  va¬ 
rieties.  The  yc’ar  following  1  added  several  rows  of 
(‘renhurg  Alfalfa.  I  prepared  my  land  for  this 
.Mfalfa  by  tb.orough  tillage,  the  application  of  four 
tons  of  ground  limestone  pot  acre,  a  goo<l  application 


of  barnyard  manure  and  300  pounds  of  Thomas  slag 
per  acre.  Rractically  every  plant  set  grew  and  is 
alive  today,  having  passed  through  three  severe  Win¬ 
ters. 

The  seeds  of  the  various  vtxrieties  produced  good 
plants.  The  Semipalatinsk,  the  Omsk  and  the  Orc'ii- 
burg  varieties  are  jmre  Medicago  falcata.  They  have 
yellow  flowers,  a  finely  branching  root  system,  the 
crown  is  two  to  four  inches  under  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  They  grow  well  in  our  .soils  and  the 
coldest  wc'ather  and  hc*aving  .gi'ound  cannot  kmx  k 
them  out.  Howc'c’cr,  they  do  not  rc'covc'r  ipiickl.v 
after  cutting,  and  their  sp'ins  with  us  do  not  stand 
erect.  They  .give  us  one  .good  and  one  small  crop 
each  reason. 

The  Cossack.  Ch.erno  and  (Jrimm  are  varieties  of 
M-ediray;)  media.  They  are  crosses  l;etw(>(':i  Medicago 
falcata  and  iMedicago  sativa  -and  .seem  to  have  in¬ 
herited  the  desirable  characteristics  of  both  iiarent 
varieties.  They  have  the  branching  root  system  to  a 
great  extent,  flowers  of  various  colors,  the.  crown  is 
under  ground,  they  stand  erect,  recover  (piickly  after 
cutting  and  produce  three  ,cood  crops  yearly  in  our 
section.  The.v  are  able  with  their  lon.g  lateral  roots 
to  grow  above  the  hardpan  in  our  soils.  The.v  have 
been  thx*oiigh  three  AVinters  here  without  the  apjiar- 
ent  loss  of  a  plant.  Lf  these  varietic's,  the  (Jrimm 
has  made  considerably  the  best  growth  in  our  trial 
plots.  AYe  think  that  in  the  (irimm  we  havi*  found 
a  plant  that  will  do  Avonderfully  well  in  all  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  tile  East,  Avhere  Alfalfa  has  not  I  ccn  snc'.  e.  s- 
fully  grown. 

Finding  that  the  Grimm  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions  was  doing  mucli  better  than  the  other 
varieties,  in  191(1  we  thoroughly  prepared  a  four- 
acre  field  In  putting  on  more  than  four  tons  t  f 
ground  limestone  jier  acre,  a  fair  application  of  ma¬ 
nure.  and  39(1  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  jier  acre. 
AVe  couhl  not  get  Thomas  s-la,g,  Avhich  we  much  pre¬ 
fer  for  this  use,  and  on  .Tune  39  drilled  in  oiu*  bushel 
of  Grimm  Alfalfa  seeds  on  the  four-acre  patch.  I 
mixed  with  this  Alfalfa  .sei'd  two  jiounds  of  white 
Sweet  clover,  one  and  one-half  pounds  each  of  Red 
clover  a.nd  Als'ke  clover  jior  acre,  m.v  idea  being  that 
the.se  clovers  would  help  keep  the  wi'ods  down  the 
first  and  .second  years  and  that  later  their  roots 
V  mild  enrich  the  ground  for  the  Alfalfa,  and  that  as 
Grimm  has  a  large  crown  this  would  spread  and 
(x-cupy  the  space  which  the  clovers  had  occupied. 
This  field  was  inoculated  by  puttin,g  399  iiounds  per 
acre  of  soil  from  a  vigorous  Alfalfa  field  into  the 
fertilizi'i'  compartment  of  a  grain  drill  and  drilling 
it  into  the  .soil,  and  by  inoculating  each  vaiaety  of 
seed  with  th.e  jmfiier  cultures.. 

In  the  Summer  of  1917,  we  cut  three  crops  of  ha.v 
from  this  field.  39  big  two-horse  load.s.  The  si'eds 
were  sown  liroadcast  with  an  ordinary  grain  drill. 
AATiile  the  iilants  we  have  set  and  the  plants  from 
seeds  sown  in  drills  have  lived,  grown  and  done  well, 
we  do  not  .get  as  much  hay  per  acre  from  this  jdau 
as  we  do  when  the  seeds  are  sown  broadcast.  AVe 
are  therefore  now  using  the  latter  method  entirel.v. 

I  firmly  believe  that  any  farmer  in  the  East  who 
will  sow  Grimm  Alfalfa  on  good.  well-prei>ar(‘d.  well- 
drained.  rolling  or  sloping  laud  which  has  a  I'cason- 
able  amount  of  hnmu.s,  which  has  had  an  application 


Alfalfa  on  the  Farm  ^^artin  F..  Thew,  Dutchess  Co.,  N  Y.  Fig.  149 
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Do  Not  Let  YOUR 

“War  Garden” 

be  a  failure  this  year  by  lack  of 


1 

ilant,  how 


knowledge  of  what  to  p 
to  plant  and  when  to  plant. 

Dreer’s  Garden  Book  for  1918 

is  an  anllioritative  guide  to  all  garden 
work  foi-  both  vegetables  -  and  fii  w- 
ers.  Cultural  directions  by  ex* 

26fi  pngOH;  four  full  page  color  jilates  and 
four  full  pnyr  duotone  plates;  also  hun¬ 
dreds  of  photojrraphic  illustrations. 

u  copy  free  if  you  mention  this  magazine 


DREER’S  CRIMSON  BALL  RADISH 

— <i  very  <iuirk  luatiiring  diiliitv  little  radish 
of  milii  Itavor;  skin  bright  red  flesh  tinned 
with  r<-d.  I’aeket  lOe.,  ounce  80c. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


PERFECT  MODEL 


This  superb  variety,  intro¬ 
duced  by  us  in  1886 — 32 
years  ago — has  never,  for 
all  around  quality,  been 
surpassed. 

Fruit  is  uniform  in  shape, 
of  medium  size  and  a  deep 
rich  red  color;  tops  are 
small  and  growth  upright — a 
variety,  particularly  desirable  for 
home  growing,  easy  of  culture, 
fine  grained,  sweet  and  tender. 
Splendid  for  canning.  Pkt.,  5c; 
oz.,  20c;  '41b.,  60c;  lib.,  $2.00. 

Buist’s  seeds  have  been  famous  among 
American  Gardeners  who  know — for  90 
years;  they  will  make  your  gardening  more 
successful. 


Send  today  for  our  free  Garden  Guide 
giving  valuable  garden  cultural  informa¬ 
tion  for  every  month  in  the  year  and  every 
section  of  the  country. 

Free  Flower  Seeds  with  Orders  of  50c  and  Over. 


ROBERT  BUIST  COMPANY 

Dept.  G  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


How  To 
Cb^ow  TKem 

Plant  Isbell’s  Pedigreed 

Oats— especially  adapted  to 
the  climate  and  soil  condi- 
t  io  ns  of  y  our  f  arm .  I  shell  *  s  strains 
.—The  Worthy,  Alexander, 
College  Success,  Swed- 
^  ish  Select  and^  John- 
•  ^  son  all  have  their 
place— each  proved 
best  by  test.  Heavy 
yjVldinjr  —  stiff  straw 
varieties.  Brinsr  the  bitf- 
gost  returns  per  aero. 

Write  today  for  Isbell  1918 
Seed  Annual  deseribing  \ 
these  famous  strains  and 
r  other  testeti  field  seed  of 
superior  quality.  FREE 
Samples. 


S.  M  ISBELL  &  CO. 

98  f  Mechanic  St. 
Jackson  Michigan 


Seed  Corn  that  will  Grow 

SELECTED  EARLY  MASTODON  SEED  CORN 

The  best  ensilage  Corn  for  New  York, 
Pa.,  Ohio  and  Southern  New  England. 
Large  amount  of  foliage  that  stays 
green  until  harvested. 

One  to  two  large  ears  corn  to  each 
stalk.  Its  all  corn. 

Bushel,  $4.25  10  Bushels,  $40.00 

New  two  bushel  sacks,  2Sc.  each 

Check  with  order.  We  have  odier  good  kinds 
both  flint  and  dent.  Send  for  list. 

E.  MANCHESTER  &  SONS 
WINSTED  ...  CONN. 


^  SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

Three  earliest vegrctables  in  cultivation  for  10c.  One 
M|A(  packet  each,  Robinson’s  Earliest  Tomato.  Earliest 
Round  Red  Radish.  Earliest  Lettuce.  10c  to  new 
eustoiners.  Kesrular  price  30c.  CATALOG  FREE. 

^  C.  N.  Robinson  &  Bro.,  Dopt.51,  Baltimore^Md. 


of  four  or  more  tons  of  ground  limestone 
per  .acre,  wtll  worked  into  the  soil, 
wliioh  has  had  a  liberal  application  of 
a  phospliosus  fertilizer,  itreferably 
Tliomas  slag,  which  has  been  well  inocn- 
lattnl  with  Alfalfa  nitrogen  bacteria,  and 
will  sow  bis  Alfalfa  seed  in  the  Spring 
any  time  before  .Tune  10,  will  be  re¬ 
warded  with  a  si)lendid  stand  of  Alfalfa 
tliat  will  stay  for  liiany  years. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  mahti.x  e.  tiiew. 


The  Past  Year  in  a  Reclaimed  Orchard 

In  rejdy  to  a  lasnK'st  for  a  repoi-t  on 
the  season’s  work  in  the  orc-bard  whose 
reclamation  was  described  in  an  article 
in  The  Tt.  N.-A'.  last  year,  the  results 
show  tlu'  work  to  have  been  an  nnqnali- 
fi(*d  sncc(‘ss. 

Although  an  “ofl"’  y<>ar.  the  crop  was 
2.20()  bushels.  This  was  about  lialf  the 
yield  of  the  ])r('vions  yrai’  and  seemed 
very  satisfactory  after  the  hnm])er  croj) 
of  TOKi.  'riie  trees  nia<le  a  most  remark¬ 
able  growth  and  tlie  number  of  buds  for 
the  coming  year  is’  very  promising. 

!More  time  than  ev<  r  was  spent  on 
S])raying.  with  not  quite  such  good  re¬ 
sults  as  previous  year.  This  was  partly 
dm;  to  the  fact  that  I  did  not  realize  that 
the  trees  would  make  so  mncii  growth  and 
so  failed  to  prune  enough.  Then,  too,  all 
oi'cliardists  h<‘re  exi)erienc(‘d  great  diffi¬ 
culty  last  year  in  controlling  scab,  cur- 


tower  to  spray  downward  on  the  trees,  j 
as  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  the  gun  will 
thoroughly  spray  the  tops  of  the  upper  | 
branches  "of  my  22-foot  trees,  although 
that  is  the  claim  of  many  gf)od  growers. 

No  chemical  fertilizer  will  he  applied 
to  the  roots  of  the  trees  this  coming  year. 
A  cover  crop  of  clover  will  be  plowed 
under,  together  with  potato  vines  carted 
from  the  potato  fields  and  all  kinds  of 
refuse  from  around  the  barns.  Nothing 
from  the  house  oj  barns  that  will  make 
humus  is  huimed  tliese  days,  but  all  is 
carted  to  the  orchard. 

Although  labor  was  scarce,  two  opera¬ 
tions  in  picking  again  proved  to  he  one  of 
the  things  that  helped  make  the  orchard 
yield  a  maximum  income.  It  lias  always 
proved  a  surprise  to  me  to  see  how  the 
small  green  apple.s  left  after  the  first  j 
jiicking,  wlien  only  the  mature,  colored 
fruit  is  harvested,  will  grow  and  color 
up  during  the  two  or  three  weeks  which  j 
elaiise  between  the  two  ojierations.  This  ! 
year  the  tree's  were  thick,  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  apple.s  from  ripening  properly, 
and  from  five  to  15  bushels  were  left  on 
a  tree  after  the  first  jiicking,  most  of 
which  grew  enough  to  be  jmt  in  witli  the 
No.  1  apples  when  finally  pickc'd. 

I  expect  to  jirnne  (juite  extensively  this 
late  AVinter  and  Sjiring  if  the  weather 
jK'nnits.  When  the  work  is  coinjileted 
this  year  the  trees  will  have  been  jiut  in 
the  right  shajie,  the  jinining  ojieration 


culio  and  almost  all  fruit  diseasi's,  due. 
mostly,  to  unusual  wi'ather  conditions. 

We  again  tric'd  more  spraying  experi- 
im;nts.  An  uniutcrcstc'd  pc'i-soii  selc'ctcnl 
one  of  the'  linc'st  trc'c's  in  a  block  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  Dlacks  a:i.l  this  was  left  entirc'ly 
witlioiit  sju'a.v.  The  aiqiles  and  foliage 
I  of  this  trc'c'  became  badly  allVcted  with 
[  s<-al)  and  otlier  diseases.  No  ajijiles  wc'rc' 
sold  fi'om  it.  as  they  Avere  not  evc'ii  good 
enemgh  for  cider,  while  the  other  trc'es 
surrounding  this  tree  in  the  block,  Avhich 
were'  five  time's  thoi'oughly  and  care'fnlly 
sjiraye'd.  avc'ragc'd  22  bushels  of  remark- 
j  ably  jierfe'ct  ajijde's  and  netted  per 

tre'o.  A  re'jiresentative  from  tin;  exteu- 
j  slou  de'jiartme'iit  of  the'  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  at  Ne'w  Brunswick  dee-la re-d  the'  un- 
sjirayed  trc'e  to  have  the  worst  case  of 
scab  he'  ('ver  saw.  A  curious  fact  in 
couiie'ction  with  this  fre'e  was  that  la.st 
year  llie'  ajijde's  it  he  ire',  as  a  result  of 
care'ful  sjiraying,  hreuight  me  jirizes  at 
thre'e  loe-,:l  shows  and  at  the  State  horti¬ 
cultural  show. 

Expe'rime'iits  using  one,  two.  three,, 
four  and  five  sjjrays  ju-ovenl  coiiclusive'ly 
that  five  sjjrays  l>ay.  Twice  tlie  amount 
of  ‘‘Black  Leaf  40”  formerly  used  was 
ajijdie'd  the  last  ye'ar  Avith  almost  i>erf<'e-t 
control  of  ajiliis  until  late  in  the  season, 

The  Winter  spray,  which  lierctofore 
Avas  ajqilie'd  eaidy  in  the  Sjiring,  Ava.9  not 
j.'ut  on  the  trees  until  the  uc'av  leaves 
we ’■(.  the  size  of  squirrel’s  ears  and 
“Black  Leaf  40”  was  added  to  this  mix¬ 
ture.  This  prove'd  to  be'  a  dee-ided  ini- 
jirove'im'nt  over  the  old  me'tliod  Avhich, 
not  using  “Black  Leaf  40”  until  the  .sjeray 
Avhe'ii  tlie  bnd.s  shoAve'd  jiink.  alloAved  the 
ajiliis  to  ge't  such  a  good  start  that  the'y 
were  A’ery  hard  to  control. 

I’eojile  still  laugli  at  me'  for  spraying 
against  the  Avind  as  Avell  as  Avith  it  and 
tlieu  Avhen  the  Avind  shifts  or  calms  down 
sjiraying  all  the  Avay  around  the  trees 
again.  It  maybe  this  is  a  Avaste  of  ma¬ 
terials,  hut  Ave  at  least  have  tlie  satisfac- 
tifin  of  having  done  a  tliorough  job. 
’J’his  year  I  have  a  spray  gun  Avhich  I 
will  give  a  thorough  trial.  I  plan  to  use' 
this  gun  myself,  Avorking  from  the  ground. 

I  Avill,  howeA'c'r.  still  use'  tlm  man  nu  the^ 


having  exte'iide'd  ove'r  thre'c'  ye'ars  in  orde-r 
to  succes.sfiil]y  jint  my  overgrown  tre'e-s 
in  the  jirojier  .shajic.  It  is  possible  that 
labor  Conditions  may  curtail  the  prun¬ 
ing,  cultivating  or  some  of  the  general 
Avork,  but  more  time  than  ever  will  be' 
jiiit  on  spraying,  as  jirojic'r  and  thorough 
sjiraying  Avill  ahvays  he  coiitiiiue'd. 

New  .Te'ise'v.  E.AKI.E  DILATESII. 


Cherry  Trees  from  Suckers 

About  four  years  ago  I  jilanted  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sucke'i-s,  or  sjireuits,  taken  from 
under  and  around  a  ne>igiilior‘s  <-herry 
trees,  and.  while*  the'y  have  grown  to 
jiretty  like'ly  trees,  flie'v  liemB  no  fruit, 
although  they  hlossoiii  fre'ely.  Seve'ral  of 
them  are  at  least  si.x  and  eight  years  old. 
Should  I  hold  on  to  my  faith,  or  should 
I  cut  the'in  out  and  buy  and  jdant  cherry 
trees  freiiii  a  iiur.seryV  j.  I..  R. 

Wisconsin. 

Varieties  of  cultivate'd  cherries  are  cemi- 
monly  jirojiagated  ujieui  either  the  Ma- 
liah'li  or  Mazzard  stexdc.  In  fact,  the 
Mahaleb  steiok  is  the  one  gen<*rally  used. 
If  the  greiwth  of  the  tre'e  is  checked  some- 
Avhat,  sm-kers  may  develoji  from  the  i-oots. 
The  IMahaleb  cherry  has  small  leaves,  the 
flowei.s  are  coinjiaratively  small  and  the 
fruit  not  desirable.  If  the  suckers  which 
you  transplant'd  ai-e  fi-om  the  Mahaleb 
stock  it  will  he  neci'ssai-y  to  graft  them' 
in  order  to  get  good  fruit. 

The  Mazzard  cherry  has  large  leaves 
like  the  common  sweet  cherry  and  is 
readily  di.stinguished  fi-om  the  small 
leaves  of  the  Mahaleb.  Seedling  sweet 
cherry  or  ^lazzard  stock  varies  greatly  in 
ju-oductiveness,  and  in  the  quantity  of 
fruit  j)roduo<'d.  Occasionally  a  trc'e  is 
found  Avith  Jiowers  largely  staniinate  or 
sterile,  and  theicfore  fails'  to  set  fruit,  so 
that  in  any  cas<;  it  Avill  be  bt'st  to  graft 
transjdanted  suckers  to  some  good,  hardy 
variety  suiti'd.  to  your  locality.  The 
cherry  can  be  <juite  easily  cleft-grafted  in 
early  Sj)ring  before  any  growth  starts. 
It  is  difficult  to  tell  just  why  these  early 
suckers  have  failed  to  produce  fruit,  but, 
since  they  have  only  been  planted  four 
years,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  are 
not  yet  large  enough  to  hear  fruit. 

M.  A.  B. 


WOOD’IS  SEEDS 


Seed  Corn 


Our  Virginia  Corn-growing  sec¬ 
tions  have  been  fortunate  in  the 
growing  and  maturity  of  Seed  Corn 
the  past  season,  and  we  are  enabled 
to  offer  our  usual  stocks  of  both 

Field  and  Ensilage  Corns 

of  excellent  quality  and  germina¬ 
tion.  Early  orders  are  advisable, 
as  we  are  having  large  demand 
from  all  sections. 

WOOD’S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATA¬ 
LOG  for  1918  gives  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  tells  about  all 

Seeds  for  the  Farm  and  Garden 

Write  for  Catalog  and  prices  of 
any  seeds  required. 

T.W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


Hoffman’s  Seed  Oats 

Unstained — not  sprouted — sound — white 
clean-SIX  VARIETIES-;feo^/i  s/de”  and 
“tree”  types — all  heavy  yielders.  List^ 
includes  the  famous"  White  Tar¬ 
tar” — “Bumper  Crop” — al80_^ 
pure  strain  of  “Swedish  , 
select.  ’  ’  These  Oats 
will  increase 
your  yields. 


1918 
Seed  Book 

Offers  seeds  for  every  farm  crop 
and  tells  how  to  grow  them.  Specializes 
in  Alfalfa,  Soy  Beans— Field  I’eaST-Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes— Seed  Com  for  silage  and  cribbing.  Hoff¬ 
man’s  Seed  Book  is  sent  free  with  oats  and  other 
samples  if  you  mention  this  paper.  Wnto  today. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisville,  Lancaster  County, 


ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

For  fifteen  years  our  advice  concernini  the  seedjntf 
and  care  of  Alfalfa  meadows,  and  our  seed  for  sowind 
them,  have  been  standard  —  the  best  that  was  to  bo 
had.  The  catalog  tells  how,  and  prices  the  seed, 
not  Turkestan.  “Dwarf  Alfalfa,”  which  we  refuse  to 
handle,  but  the  best  of  American  (frown  seed,  in¬ 
cluding  usually  Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  great 
“Dakota  30,”  which  rivals  the  Grimm  itself. 

BDIMli  Al  PAI  Fil  Next  to  Hansen’s  Siberian, 
IIIiIItIIVI  HLiHLiH  jjie  greatest  variety  grown 
in  America.  We  have  the  genuine;  also  limited 
amounts  of  the  Siberian. 

CLOVER  and  GRASSES 

No  matter  how  critical  you  are  wo  can  please  yon. 

WING’S  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Are  grown  for  the  most  critical  trade.  Write  for  ^re^ 
catalog.  Lists  many  new  and  rare  specialties. 

Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  ss3  Mechanicsburg,  O. 

The  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices. 


RECLEANED  ALFALFA  TESTED 


Hardy  Dakota  Grown  Alfalfa  Seed  Registered 
and  Pe<ligreed  Strains  a  specialty.  Dakota 
(iriiniii,  Disco  Ifl.t  and  Baltic  Alfalfa.  Hardy  as 
(he  hiirdicst.  Write  to-day  for  samples,  catalog 
and  circular.  See  the  seed,  rciui  the  proof. 

DAKOTA  IMPROVED  SEED  CO. 

807  Lawler  Street  Mitchell,  So.  Dak. 


Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to 
be  Weedless  and  free  from  dead  grains. 
They  will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary 
field  seeds,  nearly  always  adding  enough  to 
the  croi>  to  pay  for  themselves.  Samples  and 
catalog  includiiig“llow  t«  Enow  Good  Saeda"  frae. 
Write  today,  0.1I,SC0TX*fl0M«0.t<  S01UiBSt„lUrjiTUia,0. 
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fe%c  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Basket  Willow  as  Snow  Hedge 

Fig.  151,  reproduced  from  Rulletin  No. 
110.  issued  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed 
■ind  I’laut  Istroduction.  .shows  the  basket 
willow  of  Madeira  growing  as  a  snow 
hedge  along  a  railroad  track  on  Long 
Island.  The  willow  here  shown,  Salix 
viminalis,  is  the  osier  or  basket  willow  of 
Europe,  hut  the  variety  referred  to  was 
secured  in  Funchal.  Madeira.  Tt  is  grown 
extensively  in  the  island  of  Madeira, 
where  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
furniture,  which  is  shipped  all  over  the 
world.  This  willow  grows  just  the  right 
height  for  a  snow  sci-een.  forming  a  dense 
mat  of  branches,  and  it  has  proved  so  ef¬ 
ficient  that  the  T-ong  Island  Railroad  is 
now  planting  considerable  stretches  of  it, 
to  prevent  snow  from  drifting  into  the 
cuts. 


lie  institutions.  Thei’e  is  no  reserve  in 
the  cities.  Families  are  being  supplied 
with  one-half  ton  lots.  I..et  those  who 
have  it,  or  can  get  it,  as  patriots,  burn 
wood.  It  is  their  duty,  that  others  who 
can  not  get  the  wood  may  have  some 
coal  to  prevent  suffering.  It  is  time  to 
make  sacrifices.” 

James  R.  ^Iormon,  of  "Washington.  D. 
r..  gave  some  facts  aPout  the  Federal 
farm  loan.  Full  information  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Farmers’  Federal  Iman 
Dept.  U.  S.  Treasury,  Washington,  I).  C. 
f)n  the  farm  loan  ruling  on  orchards,  he 
said  there  is  misunderstanding.  lie  said 
“orchards  have  not  been  regarded  by  in- 
.surance  companies  as  insurable  as  other 
improvements.  J.oans  are  issued  on  20 
per  cent  of  p'^rmanent  insurable  improve-! 
ments.  and  on  50  per  cent  of  basis  value 
of  real  estate.  The  value  of  the  orchard 
lands  for  general  purposes,  is  the  basis 
of  federal  loan  security.  The  orchard 
could  be  removed.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  way  of  increa.sing  the  loan  on  good 
orchard  lands,  but  only  in  the  way  of 
loaning  on  the  value  orchardists  place  on 
their  orchards.” 

Prof.  Whetzel.  of  C’ornell  I’^niversity. 
spoke  on  some  of  the  latest  information 
on  some  fruit  diseases.  “One  disease  of 
the  apple  that  still  is  making  much  trou¬ 
ble  is  the  scab.  In  wet  seasons  it  is 
likely  to  get  the  better  of  us  unless  we 
are  vei-y  thorough.  It  should  be  clear  in 
your  ininds  that  you  should  spray  for' 
sc.ab  just  before  the  bh^ssoms  open,  when! 
the  buds  begin  to  show  green.  The  men 
that  sprayed  at  this  time  have  got  the 
(;lean  ai)ples.  It  is  of  the  most  import- j 
f'nce  to  have  the  leavt's  fr<'e  from  scab. 
This  is  the  way  to  prevent  them  from 
getting  OH  the  apples.  If  the  leaves  are 
kept  clean  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
^.■^.at  little  scab  there  is  left  is  easily  con- 
tro’led  with  later  spraying.  Ret  your 
spraying  in  ahead  of  coming  rains.  When 


I  Prosperity  Prices 
1  for  Quality  Fruit  A 


A  mifrhty  wave  of  prosper!  ty  is  sweeping 

over  America.  There  is  plenty  of  work 

for  every  able-bodied  man  and  woman 

at  high  wages.  The  average  workman 

in  one  great  steel  company  is  earning  well 

above  a  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  great  work  of 

rebuilding  a  w'ar-ravaged  world  insures  industrial 

activity  for  many  3'ears  to  come.  These  prosperous  city  folks 

enjoy  good  fruit,  and  are  able  to  pay  well  for  it. 

Abtp  Is  the  Time  to  Plant 


HARRISON-GROWN  TREES 


Budded  from  Bearing  Orchards 

Tliirty  years’  steady  growth  has  made  us  the  “Largest  growers  of 
fruit  trees  in  the' world.”  Our  nurseries  comprise  over  2500  acres 
I'or  immediate  planting,  we  especially  recommend: 

Peaches;  Slappey,  Ray,  Mt.  Rose,  Crawford’s  Late,  Beer’s  Smock. 
Fox  Seedling,  Iron  Mountain,  Krumraels.  Also  all  standard  varieties. 

Apples:  Summer;  Yellow  Transparent  and  Williams.  Fall;  McIn¬ 
tosh,  the  apple  that  has  made  Ritter  Root  Valley  famous.  Winter ; 
Delicious,!  uragon,  and  Stayinan  \V  inesap.  Also  all  standard  varieties. 
PecLTs  :  Bartlett,  Lieffcr  and  other  loading  varieties. 

Plums:  Abundance,  Burbank,  Red  June,  Reine Claude,  Shropshire 
and  others. 

Grapes  and  Small  Fruits. 


lerrios,  iqjuinces,  Orapes  and  Small  Fruits, 
a  full  line  of  Ornamentals. 

Our  1918 1'  ruit  (Juide  deserves  a  place  on  your 
library  shell.  Its  a  valuable  reference  work 
on  planting  and  fruit  growing.  Contains  80 
pages,  packed  with  useful  information  and 
true-to-life  pictures.  Send  for  it  today— /lee. 

"Largest  Growers  of  Fruit  Trees  in  the  tForld" 


Berlin,  Maryland 


GRAPE-GROWING  AT  HOME 


IS  the  simplest  form  of  fruit  raising.  Vines 
grow  anywhere,  no  trouble  to  prune.  Fruit 
delicious  and  plentiful. 

HUBBARD’S  GRAPE  CATALOG 

tells  how  to  seleet  .sorts  for  home  planting,  how 
to  care  for  the  vines,  how  to  use  the  fruit.  Send 
tor  a  copy. 

T.  S,  Hubbard  Co.,Box20,Fred«nia,N.Y. 


“How  T o  Grow  Roses” 

-yan  illustrated  instructive  booklet 
giving  concise  information  all  about 
the  Queen  of  Flowers.”  Follow  its 
directions  and  your  success  is  as¬ 
sured.  Write  for  this  32-page  book¬ 
let  today  and  ask  for  our  84-page  , 
1918_Floral  Guide  offering,  400  of  i 

the  Best  Roses  for  America"  and  a 
26c  return  check,  good  on  your  first 
order—  a 

All  for  10  Cents  J 

grow"  your  own  Roses  W 

CONARD  ^  liTEST  GROVE,  ^ 
&  JoneaCo.  ”  Box  4,  Pa. 


Millions  of  Trees 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

largest  and  most  complete  nurfiery  in 
Michigan.  Send  for  cataJt>g.  Prices  reasonable 

I.  E.  I1.GENFRITZ’  SONS  CO. 

TH£  MONKOF.  NUKSEKY  Monroe.  Miciuoaw 


The  Basket  Willow  of  Madeira  as  a  Snow  Fence, 

of  lime,  and  how  to  u.se  it.  lie  said  .some 
think  they  have  less  injury  by  apple 
dropping  after  spraying  with  .arsenate  of 
lime.  lie  had  not  found  nuudi  differeuee 
at  the  Station.  Tliere  is  danger  of  so 
drenching  trees  tlmt  the  leave.s  are  in- 
inred  in  a  mechanictil  way,  and  especially 
with  the  new  spray  guns.  In  using  the 
gun  the  spray  should  break  before  it 
i-cache.s  the  trees. 

“Fruit  Growers’  Re.sponse  to  War  Con¬ 
ditions”  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by 
Prof.  U.  R.  Hedrick,  New  York  Fxperi- 
ment  Station.”  ’I'he  fruit  grower’s  slogan, 
is  economy  and  curtailing  in  labor  and 
spraying  costs.  The  old  hearing  triu's  ean 
be  left,  in  pruning,  after  the  dead  wood 
is  cut  out.  It  is  a  good  time  to  see  how 
much  healtliy  wood  can  be  left  in  the 
trees.  Do  not  use  commereial  fertilizer 
in  the  orchard  until  you  have  made  the 
iitmo.st  use  of  covcu*  crops  and  liome  fer¬ 
tilizers  that  cost  nothing.  Tillage  liber¬ 
ates  soil  fertility — so  till  the  orehard  well 
early  in  Summer,  then  .sow  cover  crops. 

■Vfter  experiments  at  tlie  New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  we  dmibt  whether  e.x- 
nensive  clover  and  v<‘t<-li  seed  should  be 
sown,  nnle.ss  one  is  satisfied  the  soil  is 
in  <-ondition  to  get  a  large  growth.  A 
small  growth  will  not  jiay  for  seed.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  trees  lack  wood  growth,  nitro¬ 
gen  cover  crops  are  the  cheapest  source 
of  nitrogen  that  makes  wood,  if  soil  can 
be  put  in  right  conditiou  for  them  by  the 
use  of  lime  and  special  fertiliziu-s.  Inter¬ 
crops  with  vegetables  and  farm  crops  in 
the  orchard  will  reduce  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  the  orchard.” 

On  planting  fruit  at  the  present  time, 
he  said  that  cereal  fomls  on  the  farm 
must  take  precedence  in  war  time.  Do 
not  plant  fruits  this  year  in  large  areas, 
hut  take  better  care  of  what  you  have. 

Fruits,  here  and  abroad,  will  receive  less 
attention  during  and  after  the  war  so 
there  will  probably  be  a  shortage  during 
the  years  after  the  war. 

Roland  R.  Woodward,  Rochester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  addressed  the 
meeting  on  “Fuel  Oou.servation.”  He  said  : 

“The  time  is  coming  when  we  will  know 
we  are  at  war,  because  we  are  heatless. 

We  are  50,000,000  tons  of  coal  short  for 
home  uses.  For  the  present  our  relief  is 
to  encourage  the  u.se  of  wood,  and  stim¬ 
ulate  its  future  _  production.  T  do  not 
say  as  an  alarmist,  cut  wood  or  freeze, 
but  if  this  couditiou  goes  on  it  will  mean 


weather  is  fair  get  the  sjiray  on  quick. 
In  a  word,  coi’(>r  the  new  growth  of  leaves 
as  they  expand  and  get  it  in  ahead  of 
the  rain.” 

‘  ’I’lie  way  to  conserve  in  spraying  is 
to  get  the  scab  fungus  the  first  spraying, 
this  will  save  material  later  on.  On 
du.sting  and  spraying,  he  said  that  last 
year  there  was  little  difference  in  results. 
About  “Baldwin  spot”  Prof.  Whetzel 
said :  “It  is  caused  by  nnefjnal  supply 
of  water  for  the  tree.  You  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  it  by  spraying.  IVhen  a  dry  season 
couH's  you  will  probably  have  Baldwin 
spot.  A  dust  mulch,  tha..  makes  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  more  uniform,  is  about  all 
you  can  do.  A  new  disease  is  a  root 
rot,  is  caused  by  fungus,  called  Xylaria. 
It  develops  more  in  a  wet  season.  One 
point  we  know,  it  is  not  safe  to  plant 
where  old  trees  have  died  out.  Cherry 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

LIKE  EVERYTHING  ELSE  MUST 
BE  WISELY  PLANNED  IF 
IT  IS  TO  BE  EFFECTIVE. 

ENTERPRISING  HOME  OWNERS  WILL 
SURELY  APPRECIATE  THE  IDEAS 
AND  SERVICEABLENESS  OF  THE  1918 

WOODLAWN  CATALOG 

JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS.  TELLS  OF 
SCHEME  FOR  WAR  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

IT  RADIATES  SERVICE-WORTH  GETTING. 
SHOULD  WE  SEND  YOU  ONE?  NOW?  WRITE 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES-ALLEN  L.  WOOD 

880  GARSON  AVENUE,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 

NURSERY  STOCK 

AS  USUAL 

Bi(?48-pafre  illustrated  cat.sloir 
sent  free  on  r.qu.  Kt.  Choice 
bargains.  Write  today. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES 

^  Dansville,  N,  Y. 

"Il  ’.1  cheapest  to  buy  the  best.  ’ 


Fruit  anti  OmamentaL Vines,  Shrubs,  Maloney 
W  A-1  Quality,  direct  from  tho  nursery  at 
wholesale. 

^4  Bearing  Age  Trees  $1.60 

1  Duchess  of  OldeniLorn  Apple;  1  Bartlett 
9^  Standard  Pear;  1  Montmorency 
Wl  ^ur  Cher^;  1  York  State  Prune  v-i.«OU 
>1  Write  for  free  wholesale  catalog:  today. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

49  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansville*s  Pioneer  V'holesale  Nurseries 


m  38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Best  for  windbreaks,  hedges  and  lawn  i 
planting.  Protect  buildings,  crops,  stock, 
gardens  and  orchards.  Hill’s  Evergreens 
are  Nursery  grown  and  hardy  every- 
where.  From  $1  to  $10  per  hundred. 

Hill ’s  Evergreen  book  and  50  Great  Bargain  sheet  sent 
free.  Write  today.  World’s  largest  growers.  E3t.l856. 
D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  DUNDEE,  ILLINOIS 
Box  212U  Evergreen  Specialists 


hardy  Penn- 
Grown 

Budded anclGraft- 
\'-  -  trees  are  the 

best  for  eastern 
and  northern  planting.  Handsome 
catalogue  and  cultural  guide  free. 

J.  F*.  JONES,  The  Nut  Specialist 
LANCASTER  Box  R  PENNSYLVANIA 


(.ornoll  I^nivcrsity,  rccommondod  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  apple  cherry  maggot,  as  fob 
lows:  “The  Fhorry  fruit-flies  may-  be 

controlled  by  .spraying  th<‘  trees  lightly 
with  ur.seiiate  of  lead,  four  or  five  pounds, 
cheap  molasses,  one  gallon,  water  100 
gallons  or  with  arsenate  of  lead  alone, 
five  jiounds,  wafer  100  gallons,  a  few 
days  before  the  fruit  hegius  to  blush  red, 
or  generally  in  the  early  part  of  June. 
In  badiv  infested  orchards,  at  least  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  season,  two  applications 
should  be  made  about  two  weeks  apart. 
If  a  heavy  rain  follows  the  first  applica¬ 
tion  another  spraying  should  be  made. 

“The  apple  maggot  may  be  controlled 
by  spraying  the  trees  _  thoroughly  with 
either  one  of  the  foregoing  mixtures,  pre¬ 
ferably  the  latter.  The  first  application 
should  be  inude  the  lust  week  of  June  or 
the_  first  week  in  July,  for  the  early 
varieties.  Previously  badly  infested  or¬ 
chards  should  be  sprayed  twice,  at  least 
during  the  first  season.  The  application 
should  be  repeated  after  a  heavy  rain.  It 
should  be  said  that  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  the  sweetened  bait  has  given  some 
burning  on  apples,  w.  h.  j. 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes.  Small  F'ruit-s,  eUi.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  3  sninple  blackberries  mailed  for 
10c.  Catalog  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.  BoxL,  Predonla,  N.Y. 
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“ADJUSTO” 

Plant  Support 

Patent  Applied  For 

There  have  been  many  plant  supports 
offered  and  sold  but  they  were  all  un¬ 
gainly  and  unsatisfactory  in  a  great  many 
ways.  We  can  offer  the  “Ad/usto” 
under  a  positive  guarantee  that  will 
please  you  and  give  you  entire  satis¬ 
faction.  The  ^^Adjusto”  is  a  very  simple, 
unbreakable,  practical  and  cheap  sup¬ 
port  which  will  last  a  life  time. 

The  “Adjusto”  Plant  Stake 

is  a  marvel  for  simplicity.  It  contains  no  nails,  hooks  or  screws.  The 
stake  is  of  hard  wood,  painted  dark  green-  The  hoop  is  of  strong 
wire  and  is  also  painted  dark  green,  and  so  will  not  rust.  It  is  indis¬ 
pensable  for  tomatoes,  Roses,  Hydrangeas,  and  Dahlias;  in  fact, 
everything  on  the  lawn  or  in  the  garden  that  needs  support. 

Top  “AflllTCTft’*  **  most  efficient  plant  stake  on  the 
flllj  market.  The  hoop  can  be  raised  in  a 

“jiffy”  to  any  height  to  conform  to  the  plant’s  growth.  By  always 
providing  ample  support,  plant  development  is  more  rapid  and  a 
finer  product  is  assured. 

TIip  saves  time  and  labor.  It  is  economical 

IREi  rlOtlUiJavF  “first  cost”  and  dirt  cheap  as 

“equipment.”  Made  sturdy  and  strong,  with  a  protecting  coat  of 
paint,  it  lasts  lor  years. 

The  Price  is  very  moderate  and  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  both 
large  and  small  growers.  “Adjusto”  generally  retails  for 

3  feet . 15c  each . $1.75  per  doz. 

4  feet . 18c  each .  2.00  per  doz. 

5  feet . 20c  each .  2.25  per  doz. 

Small  sizes  same  as  above,  18  and  24  inches,  suitable  for  growing 
Hoses,  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums  in  greenhouses,  and  potted 
plants.  Price 

18  inch . 8c  each . $  .90  per  doz. 

24  inch 10c  each . 1 .00  per  doz. 

For  sale  everywhere  or  if  your  dealer  has  not  them 
in  Stock  we  will  send  them  prepaid  for 
35  cents  per  dozen  extra 

THE  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


CloverSeed 

Our  high  grades  of  Grass  seeds  are  the  iiio.st  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  reeleaned.  Highest  in  Purity 
ami  Geriniiiation.  We  Pay  the  freight.  Catalog 
and  Sauqiles  Free  if  you  niention  this  paper. 

CLICKS  SEED  FARMS,  Smoketowa,  Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 

BERRY 

BASKETS  65^, 

CCfn  GOLDEN  ORANGE  l 

IM  FLINT,  «5bu.  RED  | 
COB,  l»4.  GIANT  ENSILAGE, *3.50,  Special 
price  on  car  lots.  Order  Early.  Sample  for  stamp. 
HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1  ^  Berry 

SWEET  CLOVER 

Wc  pay  the  freisrht  on  100  lbs,  or  more. 

B<is>Kelis 

Peach 

P»»#l  WHITE  LEE.  Heavy  yielder.  Nortlierii  Whila 

u66uu0rn  Field.  Extra  Karfy.  $8  bii.  Bags  Free. 
Sample.  O.  E.  SCOTT,  Beaver  Dam.  Kentucky 

vWISIf  Basltcls 

Golden  Bantam  Seed  Corn 

$10  per  Ilii.;  $0  por  pock;  50c  (|iiart.  Limited  ciiuiiitity. 

A  No.  1  quality.  F.  A.  TA  IlEIJ,  PoiijflikcepHle,  M .  V, 

Best  Quality  Goods 

A  B  B  mm  You  take  no  chuiico  when  you 

W  b  Ip  11  I5IIUM  plant  Hall’s  dcpeirlablc  Bced 

1  ft  1  V  corn.  Geriniiiation  test  100 
jierrcnt.  Strawberry  plants, 
Rlnsrlet  Barred  Ksrgs,  from  Imperial  Stork.  Money  hark  guar- 
anter.  Caiuiog  (J,  W.  HALL,  Marion  Station*  Md. 

Factory  Jr  rices 
RIGHT  SHAPE 

Bushel  Apple  Hamper 

Berry  &  Peach  Crates,  etc. 

Il'i  i/e  for  vi  w  illuslralrd  catalog 

COLES  &  COMPANY 

Olfice  and  Salesroom,  115  WARREN  STREET 

Jistablishcd  JSS4  -:-  -:-  NEW  YORK 

PAH  itfll  F  Fifty  bushels  extra  flue  hand  shelled 
rUK  Yellow  Dent  Seed  Corn.  Matures  in 

■  wis  wrsMM  jQ  $6.00  per  bushel  f.  o.  1>. 

Middletown,  New  Jersey.  Samiile  Sent  on  Request. 

DEEl’DAI.E  FARM,  Middletown,  N.  J. 

Conil  Qoeno  Germination  tested  Red  Kidneys.  Anthrac- 
uCoO  UCano  nose  l  esistant.  From  machine  at  $i>  perfitt 
lbs.  Sacked  F.  O.  B.  TABER  &  MIGNIN,  Castilk,  N.  Y. 

ForSale-lnspected  Seed  Potatoes 

bushel.  APHN&  BLGBEE,  Futney,Verinoiit 

Vniir  U/or  Rorrion  1®'^  0110  grand  success  if  you  fol- 

1  UUI  ndl  udIUcll  low  Uie  expert  planting  directions 
and  the  two  practical  garden  diagrams  in  this  our  lirand 
new  booklet.  Send  10c  for  it  to  tlie  I)E  La  Mark  Co..  44 

W.  37th  St.,  New  York.  Catalog  “Countryside Books”  free. 

SURPLUS  LIST 

OF  NURSERY  STOCK  ON  HAND  FOR  EARLY 
SPRING  SHIPMENT.  Prices  op  Application 

5000  Keifler  Pear  on  Japan  Roots,  2  yr. . %\o  134  i-'.ch 

200  Keiffer  Pear  on  French  Roots,  3  yr . 1  inch  cp 

500  Montmorency  Cherry,  3  yr . to  134  imh  up 

5000  Yellow  Transparent,  2  and  3  yr . %  to  13j  inch 

6000  Wm.  Early  Red,  1,  2  and  3  yr. 

3000  Slaymans,  3yr . 1  inrh  up 

100  lo  200  each  of  the  following  sorts;  Winter  Banana,  Rome 
Beauty,  McIntosh,  Uveland  Raspberry. 

BRIDGEVILLE  NURSERIES 

BRIDGEVILLE  DELAWARE 

Atlock  Farms  Strain  Asparagus  Seed  and  Roots 

S5  per  lb.;  $7.50  per  M.;  .'i.OOO,  $5  per  M.  Limited 
supply.  A.  E,  Riiiidolph,  Bound  Brook,  N,J. 

RUSSET  Qaail  PnlotnoQ  Five  years  hill  select,  experts 
RURALUCcUruidlUlSo  “Grandest  Potato  Michi¬ 

gan  ever  Giew.”  Heavy  yielder,  vigorous  excellent 
quality,  and  free  from  disease.  10  lbs.,  Postpaiii, 
$1.25.  .Ship  April  1st.  HARDIN  NEAR,  Shelby,  Michioan 

SWEET  CLOVER.  CHilond;l>est  scHrified—freriHiiialc, 

18^.  ^iOc.  Ii>.  c3rUer  quick.  A.  BLOOMINGOALE,  SebcnecUdy,  N.T. 

QrtVHYlfcpQ— Beauty,  Hebron,  Cobbler,  Knornious,  IIuRtler, 

1  U  1  H  1  Ukd — Loii^feilow.  Olhcre.  C.  W.  FORD,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 

T\^  Vrtiii.  15lf  Plant  Pomeroy  Hardy 
UO  1  our  13il  English  Walnut  Trees 

oi-  an  orehnrd.  T’seful  and  ornamental— Pai-ticulai's  free. 
Daniel  M,  Pomeroy  &  Son,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

I  When  you  write  advertisers  mention  [] 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  1 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deil.”  See 

1  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  u 

riAHLIA  SPECIALIST.  26  varieties  Dahlias,  M.  Two  collec- 

w  lions,  $1.00.  Circular.  Mri.  HOWARD  H0L5INGER,  Dinlon.  Md. 

CARDEN  SEEDS 

Let  ii.s  .send  you  our  catalog'  of  seeds—it’s  ■ 
different.  It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guaranteed  I 
SQUARE  DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your  seeds  I 
in  country.  FORREST  SEED  CO..  Box  No.  32,  Cortland.  N.  Y.  I 


Repairing  Damages  in  the  Orchard 


Part  I. 

I*REVEXTiVR  Measures. — When  n  man 
|)lants  an  applo  orchard  enthusiasm  is  the 
dominant  noLc.  and  he  goes  to  much 
trouble  to  do  the  job  well.  The  dream 
picture  of  beautiful  fruit  and  fine  jtrofits 
ill  coining  days  is  enchanting.  Will  the.se 
fine  thing.s  be  realized?  There*  is  certainly 
a  jiromise  if  the  enthu.siasm  continues, 
and  the  will  to  overcome  and  to  conquer. 
'rh(>re  are  stumbling  blocks,  and  it  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  jilanting  of  a  tree  to  its 
full  maturity,  for  it  is  subject  to  innu¬ 
merable  accidents  and  vicissitudes  which 
either  si»(*<‘dily  destroy  it  or  imjiair  its 
•us(*fulness  ami  value  as  a  busiiu'ss  prop¬ 
osition.  It  is  to  deal  brielly  with  a  few 
of  the  conunfui  ills  which  are  bound  to 
occur  under  the  most  favorable  «‘ircum- 
stances  that  this  article  is  preiiared.  Pre¬ 
eminently  the  young  orchard  is  a  place 
where  “an  ounce  of  pi-evention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.”  So  I  shall  speak  of  pre¬ 
ventive  immsures.  tlu'ii  give  some  ideas  of 
what  is  good  treatment  if  things  happen. 


Ben  Davis  Tree  Jan.  27,  1918.  See  page  328 


First,  if  a  tree  is  worth  .buying  and  jdant- 
ing,  it  is  surely  good  business  to  invest  a 
few  cents  more  to  protect  it  while  young, 
as  far  as  mechanical  means  will  allow, 
from  the  depredations  of  mice,  wood¬ 
chucks  and  rabbits,  and  to  some  extent 
borers  and  damage  from  jilow  and  culti¬ 
vator.  Therefore,  get  line  Avoven  galvan¬ 
ized  wire  netting  and  cut  it  into  jiii'ci's  :it 
least  ‘24  inches  long  by  PJ  wide.  Wrap 
('ach  OIK*  tightly  •iroiind  ii  broom  stick  or 
j  fork  handle  into  cylinder  form,  which 
shaite  it  will  retain,  and  it  may  then  be 
[  (jiiickly  sprung  around  a  small  tree  and 
will  alTord  sjileudid  protection  for  sevi*ral 
years,  until  the  ilanger  point  is  ims.sed. 
This,  to  be  -sure,  entails  extra  work  and 
extra  expi'iise.  but  it  is  worth  many  times 
its  cost,  and  lazy  and  cheap  metjiods  will 
nev(>r  win  out  in  the  making  of  a  succe.ss- 
fiil  orchard. 

P.ARK  l-X.ifRY. —  .\bout  the  first  thing 
to  happen,  some  nice,  tree  will  get  a  bad 
siamidiig  during  tailtural  jirocesses.  At¬ 
tend  to  this  at  once,  while  the  sore  is 
moist  and  new;  trim  off  all  ragged  bark 
and  apidy  a  jilaster  of  fresh  cow  manure 
an  inch  thick,  wrappi'd  well  with  idd  bag¬ 
ging.  or  cover  the  wound  with  grafting 
wax.  If  tin*  tree  is  in  good  growing  con¬ 
dition  it  will  orobably  conn*  out  all  right 
in  a  yi'ar  or  so.  Healing  will  not  be  so 
rapid  if  the  wound  gets  dried  out  before 
the  renu'dy  is  .“iiiilied.  This  is  good  treat¬ 
ment  for  bark  injuries  for  trei's  of  any 
age.  Accidi'iits  of  this  nature  happening 
during  July  and  August  will  to  soim*  ex¬ 
tent  heal  themselv(*s,  though  they  should 
not  be  neglected.  A’ew  growth  and  bark 
is  rapidly  formed  over  a  wound  made  at 
this  time  of  year. 

The  llo.s'iTEE  Woodchtck. — If  the 
tre«‘S  are  not  prot<‘ct«‘d  by  scri'ens  or 
othi'i'wise,  and  there  are  woodchucks  near, 
the  orchardist  will  some  day  make  the 
discovery  that  a  dozen  or  more  of  his 
‘  choicest  are  mutilated  almost  to  the  jioint 
of  destruction.  Just  what  these  animals 
gain  by  clawing  uj)  the  bark  of  an  apple 
tree  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  a  favorite 
ga'me  of  the  woodchucks  when  they  can 
get  at  it.  If  there  is  a  wodchuck  hole  in 
the  orchard  you  are  bound  to  have  life¬ 
long  ti'ouble  from  this  source.  No  matter 
how  ofti'u  you  seek  to  destroy  it  or  its 


inhabitants,  I  never  knew  one  to  bo  aban¬ 
doned  more  than  temporarily.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  cyanide  will  destroy  them  alto¬ 
gether;  it  is  worth  trying.  For  the  hurt 
trees,  clean  off  roughenc'd  bark  and  wrap 
thick  with  cow  manure,  or  use  grafting 
wax ;  they  may  come  out  in  fair  shape. 
Kill  your  woodchuck  if  you  can ;  others 
will  return.  Protect  the  trees;  if  j*ou 
have  no  screens,  wrap  with  .sticks,  lath, 
cornstalks,  bushes,  and  part  of  your  wor¬ 
ry  M'ill  be  removed. 

Damage  from  Mice. — Next  be  pre¬ 
pared  against  our  orchard  enemies  for 
disturbaiures  incident  to  the  Winter  sea¬ 
son — mi<‘e ;  they  start  working  early, 
fiften  in  October.  In  the  early  Fall  clear 
away  gra.ss,  weeds,  sods  and  litter  from 
the  base  of  the  trees  for  a  space  of  two  or 
three  feet,  and  put  up  a  little  mound  of 
soil  around  the  trunks,  unless  the  tree  i.s 
screened.  It  is  pretty  dispiriting  to  make 
a  visit  to  the  orchard  from  which  we  are 
hoping  so  much  to  discover  that  trei's  here 
and  there  have  been  girdled — verily  de- 
stroyi'd.  before  we  know  what  is  going  on. 
It  is  a  calamity  that  might  have  been  pre¬ 
vented.  A  tree  entirely  girdled  is  worth¬ 
less  and  would  better  be  replaced  at  once 
by  a  new  tree.  It  is  true  there  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  saving  -it  by  bridge-grafting, 
but  it  will  scarcely  i>ay.  In  the  case  of  a 
tree  partialy  girdled,  however,  I  would 
seek  to  restore  it  by  bridge-grafting, 
though  this  is  .a  job  requiring  some  skill 
in  horticiilf  oral  jiractiia's  to  ('iisure  its 
succi'ss.  One  or  more  scions  making  a 
sa|>  connection  over  the  injured  surface 
will  help  bring  a  thrifty  tree  out  in  pretty 
good  shape.  The  denuded  wood  should  be 
painled  or  waxed  or  given  a  <-ow-manure 
plaster. 

ItAuiiiTS  .\.\i)  Rohehs. — Rabbits  work 
during  tin*  Winter,  biting  and  tearing  out 
strips  of  bark,  doing  IIk*  same  .sort  of 
damage  that  a  woodidiiick  does.  The 
remedial  treatment  is  flu*  .same.  It  pays 
where  young  orchard  trees  are  not 
screened  or  cribbed  to  make  freciuent  ex¬ 
aminations  in  Winter,  and  correct  dam¬ 
ages  at  once.  In  localities  where  borers 
are  troublesome,  eti'rnal  vigilance  is  the 
price  we  must  pay  for  tin*  iireservation  of 
tin*  orchard  inta.ct.  'riie  varioii.s  washes 
recomiiH'uded  are  not  entirely  successful ; 
wrapjiing  with  paper  about  the  base  of 
the  tri'e  may  ki'cp  them  out.  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  close  wrap¬ 
ping  like  jiajier  around  a  tree  continu¬ 
ously.  If  they  have  efi’ected  an  entrance, 
till*  only  thing  t<  do  is  to  get  them  out  by 
lu'roic  cutting,  and  if  the  tree  is  not  too 
far  gone,  cover  the  mit  surface  with  wax 
:ind  try  bridge-grafting. 

Winter  I.nmuuie.s  are  of  various  kinds 
and  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  fre¬ 
quently  of  much  consequence.  Very  little 
may  be  done  in  guarding  against  these 
things.  Oftentimes  trouble  is  not  noted 
until  Summer  is  advancing,  when  certain 
trees,  several  of  them  it  may  be,  are  seen 
to  be  .sickly  and  failing,  with  symptoms  so 
obscure  that  diagnosis  is  difficult.  These 
conditions  may  be  generally  charged  up 
against  some  unfavorable  influence  of  the 
jirevious  Winter.  Such  trees  generally  die. 
There  is  not  much  that  can  be  done. 
Sometimes  Winter  damage  of  this  nature 
only  affects  a  portion  of  a  tree,  and  dying 
limbs  are  noted  in  the  Spring;  amputa¬ 
tion  is  the  only  remedy. 

Collar  Rot. — This  is  primarily  a  Win- 
t(*r  injury,  and  when  discovered  all  dam¬ 
aged  bark  should  '  be  removed  and  cut 
smoothly  back  to  healthy  bark,  if  any 
n>maius,  the  eximsed  wood  painted  or 
waxed  and  the  damaged  area  bridge- 
grafted  as  in  the  ca.se  of  girdled  trees.  If 
the  hurt  is  not  too  .serious,  this  treatment, 
with  good  cultur.il  stimulation,  may  bring 
a  tree  back  into  comiiarative  health. 
Where  all  the  bark  is  gone  the  tree  will 
not  survive.  tv.  .s.  teator. 


BOY  wanted  a  dog,  and  the  rich 
uncle  said :  “Well,  Eddie,  suppose  I 
save  you  two  hundred  dollars  for  a  dog, 
would  you  siiend  that  whole  sum  in  one 
dog,  or  would  you  buy  a  pretty  good 
dog  and  put  the  rest  of  the  money  in 
the  savings  bank?”  “Well,  uncle,”  re¬ 
plied  Eddie,  “if  you  leave  it  to  me,  I 
would  buy  two  hundred  one-dollar  dogs.” 
■ — (b-edit  Lost. 
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Vegetable  Planting 


A  Spotting  Machine 

For  transplanting  small  plants  close  to¬ 
gether  of  such  vegetables  as  onions,  beets, 
kohl-rabi,  lettuce,  etc.,  this  machine 
known  as  a  “spotter”  or  “dotter”  is  a 
great  labor  saver.  The  individual  plants 
of  these  kinds  of  vegetables  are  not  worth 
enough  to  warrant  spending  very  much 
care  or  time  on  the  transplanting  of  each 
one,  so  a  device  which  facilitates  rapid, 
wholesale  setting,  is  a  great  convenience. 
Early  Spring  beets  are  transplanted  quite 
extensively  by  growers  around  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  and  many  other  market  garden¬ 
ing  sections.  Also  onions  are  transplanted 
quite  extensively  in  many  sections  where 
the  so-called  “new  onion  culture”  is  prac¬ 
ticed.  Other  small  vegetables  are  trans¬ 
planted  less  extensively.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  transplanting  are:  Earliness, 
superior  yield  and  quality  of  product,  and 
economy  of  seed. 

The  spotter  is  a  simple  homemade  af¬ 
fair  which  a  gardener  can  put  together 
in  odd  moments  before  the  outdoor  work 
opens  up  in  the  Spring.  Different  growers 


be  lumpy,  it  may  be  smoothed  down  with 
a  ileeker  harrow,  dragged  again  and  per¬ 
haps  rolled.  Then  spotter  is  run  over 
the  freshly  prepared  soil  as  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  soil  a  little  moist  so  that 
the  holes  will  not  fill  up  as  fast  as  they 
are  laid  out.  The  plants  are  set  promptly 
behind  it  to  insure  their  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  moist  soil.  If  soil  was  prepared 
sometime  previously,  it  may  be  freshened 
up  by  running  a  spike-tooth  harrow  or  a 
plank  drag  over  it.  j.  t.  e. 


Colorado  Potatoes 

In  our  old  home  in  Kansas  we  fre¬ 
quently  bought  from  our  grocers  Colorado 
potatoes  as  in  those  days  they  were 
shipped  in  from  the  West  by  the  carload. 
The  potatoes  were  great,  smooth,  noble¬ 
looking  tubers,  having  been  grown  “under 
the  ditch”  in  the  level,  fertile  areas  of 
the  northern  section  of  the  State.  Since 
coming  to  Colorado  to  live  we  have 
le.ariuHl.  however,  that  there  are  Colorado 
potatoes  and  other  C’olorado  potatoes ; 
and  we  have  learned  also  to  discriminate 
when  we  come  to  lay  in  a  supply  for  the 


’  Spotter  ”  for  Small  Plants 


who  are  using  this  tool  have  varied  the 
details  of  construction  to  suit  their  own 
ideas,  but  the  following  will  give  some 
idea  as  to  how  one  may  be  made.  Six  or 
eight  circular  pieces  of  two-inch  plank 
are  sawed  out  12  inches  in  diameter. 
Holes  are  bored  in  the  center  of  each  disk, 
and  the  disks  are  placed  on  an  axle  of 
one-inch  gas  pipe.  These  disks  or 
“wheels”  of  the  spotter  are  spaced  from 
eight  to  12  inches  apart,  according  to  the 
distance  desired  between  the  rows  of  veg¬ 
etables,  For  beets  this  is  generally  eight 
to  10  inches,  and  for  onions,  lettuce,  etc., 
12  inches.  If  the  same  machine  is  to  be 
used  for  vegetabb'S  requiring  different 
spaces,  the  disks  will  have  to  be  adjusta¬ 
ble,  as  can  easily  be  arranged.  Around 
the  center  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  disks 
holes  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
are  bored  three  inches  apart,  and  round 
pointed  wooden  pegs  are  fitted  into  these 
holes  so  that  they  project  about  two 
inches  beyond  the  surface  of  the  disk.  A 
handle  is  attached  from  the  ends  of  the 
axle,  with  long  grips  on  the  end  of  it  so 
that  two  men,  one  on  each  side,  can  draw 
the  spotter  along  without  tramping  over 
the  soil  of  the  sp(‘ciiilly  prepared  beds.  As 
the  spotter  is  drawn  along  in  this  m.'in- 
ner,  each  peg  on  the  disk  leave.s  a  hole 
in  the  soft,  moist  earth,  laying  out  the 
bed  in  rows  the  same  width  as  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  disks,  and  with  the 
holes  three  inches  apart  in  the  row  and 
two  inches  deep.  Promptly  after  the  holes 
are  made,  the  little  veget.able  plants  are 
dropped  in  by  hand  and  the  earth  i>ressed 
up  to  them.  Transplanting  in  this  way 
is  a  rapid  proposition.  If  over-head  irri¬ 
gation  is  available,  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to  wet  down  the  beds  well  soon  after 
setting  the  plants.  Where  lettuce  or 
other  crops  are  set.  requiring  more  than 
three  inches  space  in  the  row,  plants*  are 
set  only  in  every  third  or  fourth  hole. 
The  machine  is  shown  in  accompanying 
picture, 

T.and  has  to  be  specially  jirepared 
where  a  spotter  is  used  to  mark  off.  Reds 
which  are  to  be  covered  with  cold  frame 
sash  are  very  often  laid  for  plant-setting 
with  a  spotter,  and  the  cold  frame  i)laeed 
in  position  afterwards.  The  soil  where  a 
spotter  is  used  should  be  plowed  deeply, 
disked  well  and  harrowed.  If  inclined  to 


season’s  demands.  While  potatoes  grown 
in  the  large  irrig.ating  sections  are  good 
to  look  at,  when  it  comes  to  cooking  they 
are  found,  to  be  somewhat  coarse-grained, 
lacking  in  flavor,  and  some  of  them  have 
an  ugiy-looking  Aoicuum  in  the  center, 
caused  undoubtedly  by  the  rushing  pro¬ 
cess  during  the  gi-owing  season.  F.arther 
south  our  immediate,  high-])riced  orchard 
lands  are  considered  too  valuable  for  crop 
prwluction.  other  than  market  gardening, 
.so  we  must  needs  look  farther  for  the 
potato  supply.  And  we  do  not  have  so 
far  to  look,  either,  as  one  might  imagine ; 
for,  if  we  travel  the  winding  roads  leading 
up  from  our  little  valley  in  almost  any 
direction  and  follow  them  far  enough,  we 
will_  find  ourselves  in  the  cattle-ranching 
territory,  wli“-e  farmers  have  settled 
down  to  the  business  of  i-aisiug  feed  along 
the  meadow  lands  of  the  creek  bottoms, 
and  i)asturing  their  herds  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  on  the  m  nmtain  ranges.  Stretching 
up  all  about  them  and  on  the  slopes  of 
every  hillside  belonging  to  these  ranches, 
we  may  see  the  ubi(|uitous  potato  patch, 
the  green  growing  vegetation  .showing  up 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  rich,  black  loam 
that  produces  real,  old-fa.shioue<l  “back 
East”  potatoes  with  the  flavor  we  leariual 
to  know  among  the  hills  of  old  Wis¬ 
consin. 

It  tiikes  very  little  care  to  raise  po¬ 
tatoes  in  these  upper  regions,  and  no  irri¬ 
gation  whati'ver.  If  the  ground  is  made 
ready,  the  seed  planted,  not  much  else  in 
connection  with  growing  the  crop  maul  be 
thought  of  until  the  potatoes  are  ready 
to_  dig  in  the  Fall.  The  cool  atmosphere, 
with  freipient  mount.-iin  showers,  coupled 
with  plenty  of  sunshine,  does  most  of  the 
woi'k,  and  tlm  result  at  harvest  time  is 
tons  upon  tons  of  the  “best  sellers.” 

One  indu.strious  family  on  our  street 
Avill  serve  as  an  illu.stration  of  how  a 
little  extra  forethought  and  exertion  may 
supplement  the  income  from  the  home 
fruit  ranch,  if  one  cares  for  a  wider  range 
of  interests.  Our  neighbor  carries  the 
mail  twice  a  week  over  the  Star  Route, 
about  .”>0  miles  up  a  mountain  road.  As 
he  drives  a  span  of  horses  part  of  the 
time  he  conceived  the  idea  of  bi-eaking 
out  10  acres  of  raw  land  and  getting  a 
potato  crop  fo:*  its  use.  On  each  trip 
he  put  in  his  spai-e  time  on  the  ground, 
and  at  planting  time  his  efficient  wife 
was  deputized  to  look  after  the  route  un¬ 
til  the  job  was  completed.  Then  when 
Octolx'r  came  the  family  found  a  vacant 
log  cabin  in  that  vicinity,  put  uj)  an  extra 
tent,  hired  sufficient  Indp  and  kept  at 
the  task  of  “potato  lucking”  until  a  grati¬ 
fying  supply  of  marketable  potatoes  were 
safely  stowed  away  in  temporary  cellars 
provided  for  their  .shelter.  During  the 
succeeding  months  the  Star  Route  carrier 
has  been  bringing  down  a  few  sacks  of 
potatoes  on  each  trip  and  selling  them 
out  among  his  neighbors. 

CLARA  A.  GEBnARDT. 


Get  This  Helpful 
Seed  Book  FREE 

Whether  you  are  a  veteran  gardener  or  a 
beginner,  you  should  have  our  1918  Seed 
Book.  It  honestly  describes  “Honest  Seeds” 
at  a  time  when  good  seeds  are  scarce  and 
hard  to  get.  For  62  years,  we  have  earned 
our  reputation  for  bred-to-yield  seeds.  We  offer  here  our 

$1  COLLECTION 

oi  Pedigreed  Vegetable  Seeds 

We  have  planned  this  splendid  Collection  with  the  needs 
of  the  home  gardener  in  mind.  It  includes  the  very 
choicest  varieties  of  the  most  useful  vegetables. 


Bean,  Bountiful 
Beet,  Gregory* s  Imp.  Crosby* s 
Detroit,  Dark  Red 
Cabbage,  All  Seasons 
Carrot,  Danvers 
Corn,  Carpener*s  Gold  Sweet 
Cucumber,  Imp.  White  Spine 
Lettuce,  Early  Curled  Simpson 
Lettuce,  Hanson 
Muskmelon,  Rocky  Ford 


Watermelon,  Peerless 
Onion,  Danvers  Yellow 
Parsnip,  Abbott*s 
Peas,  Gregory’s  Excelsior 
Pumpkin,  Sugar 
Radish,  Scarlet  Globe 
Radish,  French  Breakfast 
Squash,  Hubbard 
Turnip,  White  Egg 
Tomato,  Chalk’s  Jewel 


20  Full-size  Packages  —  Sent  Postpaid  for  $1.00 

Send  us  a  dollar  bill  or  money  order  for  this  great  $1  Collection  and  our  1918 

Seed  Book.  Or  if  the  Collection  does  not  contain  the 
1856  varieties  you  want,  write  for  the  Seed  Book  anyway. 

It  describes  nearly  all  the  leading  varieties  and  many 
exclusive  Gregory  Strains. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 

1215  Elm  Street,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Boston  p\f,zs. 


Established 

1822 


Hverything 

FOR  THE 

Farm. 
Carden 

Buy  them  from  Breck’a,  the  century  old  .  aT'id 

seed  house,  specializing  in  hardy  New  J_AWN 

England  Stock. 

Breck’S  "CTVew  Crwlcirtci  (Jrown  / 

globe  Danvers  Onion 

It  is  the  most  highly  selected  onion  ever  produced : 

Uniform  in  size,  small  neck,  almost  a  perfect  globe, 
of  firm  flesh,  finely  grained  and  absolutely  solid 
throughout — winter  storage  and  keeping  qualities  are  far  su¬ 
perior  to  onions  of  same  kind  grown  from  Western 
or  California  Seed.  Our  Massachusetts’  grown  stock  is 
noted  for  high  germination.  Tests  show  average  of  88?J. 

Yields  of  800  to  1000  bushels  to  the  acre 
repeatedly  secured. 

Write  today.  Immediate  deliveries  guaranteed.  By  the 
package  25c.— per  ounce  86c.  Plea.se  mention  this  magazine. 


170  PAGE  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  WITH  ORDER" 


Are  You  Sure  of  Your  Seed  Com? 


Is  your  corn  properly  bred  to  produce  big  yields  and 
properly  cured  so  as  to  retain  all  its  vitality  and  vigor? 

If  not,  better  get  Harris  seed  corn,  which  is  carefully 
bred  and  cured  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

Yon  want  the  best  seeds  for  the  garden  also. 

Get  them  direct  from  the  growers  at  wholesale  prices. 
If  they  are  Harris’  seeds  they  are  good.  Every  lot  is  tested 
and  the  percent  that  grow  is  marked  on  the  label. 

You  do  not  have  to  guess 
how  thick  to  sow  them,  i 
Better  set  onr  new 
cataloiciie  full  of 
good  tilings.  A  card 
will  bring  it.  Send 


today. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.  I 

Box  88  ® 

Coldwater,  N.Y. 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lo:t 
Tells  how  manv 
will 


brow 


According  to  our  tests 

98  percent 

of  this  seed  germinates 


May  be  kept  for  one  year  on  the  product  of 
one  acre  at  the  total  cost  for  seed  of  less  than 
02.00.  Keeping  seven  cows  for  a  whole  year 
on  the  product  of  one  acre  reduces  the  cost 
of  milk.  On  one  acre  of  land  Ross’  Eureka 
Evtilaye  Com  produced,  in  one  year,  70  tons 


and  800  lbs.  of  the  best  quality  of  sweet  ensi¬ 
lage.  That  crop  won  our  150.00  in  gold  for  the 
heaviest  yield. 


Ross’  Elureka  Corn 


is  as  good  as  an  insurance  policy  to 
the  farmer.  It  grows  where  other 
kinds  fall,  and  the  yield  is  tremen- 
dojis.  H  you  want  corn  for  grain 
plant  the  Shield  Flint  Com.  This 
corn  won  the  first  prize  for  heaviest 
yield  per  acre. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  produc¬ 


tion  of  more  and  better  com  for  our  Allies  as 
well  as  ourselves,  we  offer  this  year  $15.00  as 
the  first  prize;  $10.00  as  the  second  prize,  and 
$5.00  as  the  third  prize,  for  the  best  trace  of 
25  ears  of  Sheffield  Flint  Com.  Our  120-page 
catalog,  devoted  to  descriptions,  prices  of 
seeds,  Agricultural  Implements,  Fertilizers, 
etc.,  will  ba  mailed  free  on  request.  Address 


ROSS  BROTHERS  COMPANY  67  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Picked  and  photographed 
October  13,  1917 


Delicious  Strawberries 
from  June  to  November 


Give  Bigger  and  Quicker  Profits  Than  Anything  Else  That  Grows 

KELLOGG’S  Everbearers  set  this  spring  will  produce 

loads  of  big,  delicious  berries  this  year  all  through  August, 

1  September  and  October,  and  next  year  they  will  fruit  heavily  from 

June  to  November,  Frost  does  not  affect  their  blossoms  or  fruit.  Fall  straw- 
K  t  S  berries  always  are  in  great  demand  at  prices  ranging  from  30c  to  50c  per  quart. 

We  want  to  send  you  our  handsome  new  64-page  book 

PPW  ^‘GREAT  CROPS  OF  STRAWBERRIES  AND  HOW  TO  GROW 

THEM.”  This  big  book  has  been  written  by  a  man  who  has  made  straw-  /  • 
berries  his  life  study.  It  tells  how  KELLOGG  PLANTS  grown  the 


MRS.  DORA  SNOW 

“From  my  small  Kel¬ 
logg  Strawberry  Gar¬ 
den,  1  sold  $130.00 
worth  of  berries  be¬ 
sides  all  I  could  use  at 
home.  Many  of  the  plants 
produced  two  quarts  of 
berries  each.  I  sold  my 
Everbearing  strawberries 
at  30  cents  per  quart.  Some 
of  the  berries  were  almost 
as  large  as  peaches.” 

Mrs.  Dora  Snow, 
Nebraska. 


W.  L.  FORBES 

“I  have  grown  Kellogg 
Strawberriesexclusive- 
ly  for  the  past  15  years 
and  seldom  make  less 
than  $1200  per  acre. 
Last  year  I  made  $1500 
per  acre  from  Kellogg 
Everbearers.  Kellogg’s 
strawberry  book  has 
been  worth  its  weight 
in  gold  to  me.” 

W.L.  Forbes,  Vermont. 


Send  Today  For  Our  Big,  New 
Strawberry  Book— It’s  Free 

It  explains  in  detail  the  Kellogg 
Way  of  growing  and  selling  straw- 

berries,  tells  how  to  grow  two  big  crops  of  ft  I  ■ 
berries  each  year,  how  to  make  one  acre  do  lit 
the  work  of  two,  and  how  Kellogg’s  Free  tj 
Service  will  help  you  grow  bigger  crops  of  jj 
better  berries  and  make  bigger  profits.  In  jlj 

fact,  it  gives  just  the  information  needed.  itj  i 

It  also  offers  big  cash  prizes  to  the  boys  ///  / 

and  girls  and  tells  the  women  folks  how  jit  ^/i 

to  earn  their  own  spending  money  and  It  ■  n 

how  to  save  on  their  grocery  bills.  Ill  ,/  /  ) // 
Beautifully  illustrated  with  actual  Jtl^I^  ir.  I  ‘  f  // 

tical  strawberry  i  n  f  o  r  m  a  t  i  o  n  and 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  ■will 


Kellogg  Strawberry  Gardens 

Stop  paying  high  prices  for  common  strawberries.  Let 
a  Kellogg  Strawberry  Garden  supply  your  entire  family  with 

big,  sweet,  delicious  berries  the  year  ’round  without  cost  and  give  you  a  big 
cash  profit  besides.  Grow  them  right  in  your  own  garden  or  back  yard  and 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living.  You  simply  can’t  afford  to  be  without  a  Kel¬ 
logg  Strawberry  Garden  this  year.  Write  for  our  big,  free  book  today.  It  tells 
how  you  can  pick  berries  fresh  from  the  vines  from  June  to  November  and 
gives  30  recipes  for  preparing  strawberry  dainties  for  both  summer  and  winter. 


R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO 


Box  480  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

A  Kellogg  Strawberry  Garden 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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DtTST  ou  Spray. — You  will  remember 
that  some  years  ago  I  wrote  an  article 
on  “Dust  Si)ray”  for  The  It.  N.-Y.  At 
that  time  most  of  the  scientific  men,  as 
well  as  leading  fruit  growers,  were  fight¬ 
ing  it,  and  contended  that  nothing  hut 
the  liquid  spray  would  give  satisfactory 
results.  Some  admitted  that  “dusting” 
might  do  for  killing  in.sects,  hut  all  coni 
sidered  it  worthless  as  a  fungicide.  Nev¬ 
ertheless  I  have  kept  on  using  the  dust^ 
as  well  as  the  liquid,  in  my  orchard,  and 
I  could  never  tell  much  difference  in  re¬ 
sults,  except  in  the  cost  of  the  two  appli¬ 
cations,  which  were  always  in  favor  of 
the  dust.  Dut  times  have  changed  and 
so  have  the  minds  of  many  of  our  smen- 
tifie  men  and  leading  fruit  growers,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  some  of  the  latter  are  go¬ 
ing  to  the  other  extreme  hy.doing  away 
entirely  with  liquid  and  adopting  the  dust 
as  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  the  oi'- 
chard.  For  instance,  I  have  -two  neigh¬ 
bors  who  have  extensive  apple  orchards 
nhout  eight  and  12  miles  west  of  my 
place;  they  are  quite  intelligent  men  and 
jirogressive,  up-to-date  orchardists.  They 
often  come  to  see  me.  especially  during 
the  sjiraying  season,  and  never  failed  to 


per  car  of  15  to  20  tons,  according  to  dis¬ 
tances  of  hauling.  AVhile  I  could  hardly 
advocate  continuous  cultivating  of  our 
Ozark  orchards,  I  deem  it  necessary  to 
turn  the  sod  under  every  two  or  three 
year.s,  as  it  not  only  adds  humus  to  the 
.soil,  hut  heljis  to  keep  the  tirchard  in  bet¬ 
ter  sanitary  condition. 

I.1IVE  Stock  and  Fertility. — Keeping 
live  stock,  especially  sheep,  in  an  apple 
orchard  may  do  very  well  in  some  of  the 
Fasterii  httates  where  trees  are  generally 
high-headed,  hut  around  here,  wJiere  we 
grow  low-headed  tree.S,  it  will  not  do.  I 
thought  for  a  time  it  would  do.  but  when 
T  saw  the  damage  done -to  limbs  by 'brows¬ 
ing  I  colicluded  it  more  than  olfset  the 
fertility  they  added  to  the  orchard.  iNlany 
of  dur  up-to-date  growers  are  therefore 
r|‘l'ying'on  stable  manure  to  build  iip  and 
maintain  their  '  orchards,/ finding  it  the 
cheapest  and  most  practicable  metliod-. 
There  is  also  an  inclination,  which  is 
quite  noticeable  in  recent  years,  to  do 
more  intensive  and  less  extensive  orchard¬ 
ing.  “Surplus  land”  is  being  used  more 
and  more  for  rai.sing  live  stock  and  for 
gcMieral  farm  crops,  which  I  consider  a 
move  in  the  right  direction.  I  think  grad¬ 


A  Farmerette  and  a  Cover  Crop  of  Rye 


make  ftin  of  my  dusting  operations  and 
the  way  F  was  “.scattering  dollars  to  tin* 
winds.”  You  can  therefore  imagine  my 
surprise  when  I  was  told  a  few  days  ago 
that  they  had  been  converted  and  resolved 
to  use  dust  entirely  in  their  orchards 
this  Spring.  The  leading  sjiirit  of  the.se 
two  orchardists  told  my  son  that  they 
had  traveled  extensivtdy  last  Summer  and 
Fall  through  New  York,  PiMinsylvania, 
Virginia  and  other  States,  and  fully  sat¬ 
isfied  themselves  from  what  they  had 
.seen  that  wherever  dust  has  been  applied 
in  the  orchards  the  apples  Avere  .fust  as 
good  and  in  some  instances  better  than 
where  they  had  used  the  old  liipiid  pro¬ 
cess.  Now,  while  I  was  very  glad  to 
hear  this,  for  there  is  nothing  so  agree¬ 
able  as  being  vindicated  for  having  pur¬ 
sued  a  certain  coursi*  or  method  in  siiite 
of  opposition,  I  will  continue  as  hereto¬ 
fore  to  make  the  liiiuid  applications  in 
connection  with  tlu'  dust  in  my  orchard.s. 
In  xtremely  dry  weather  I  believe  the 
liquid  has  some  advantage  over  the  dust, 
as  it  will  adlu're  ladter  to  the  foliage*,  and 
for  blotch  and  bitter  rot  I  regard  it  de- 
cidi'dly  more  etlicacious.  Then'fore,  where 
an  am])le  supply  of  wate'r  is  conve'uie'iit 
and  the  ground  fairly  dry  and  level,  I 
would  not  advise  anyom*  having  an  outfit 
of  good  spray  machines  on  hand  to  aban¬ 
don  the  liquid  process  entirely,  or  at  least 
not  till  furth»>r  experiments  with  dust 
have  demonstrated  that  it  is  in  all  re¬ 
spects  equal  or  superior  to  the  rniuid. 

OOMUTIO.NS  FOR  Sl'C'CE.S.S. — D.v  long  ex- 
lierience  we  have  gradually  found  out  that 
spraying  alone  will  not  iiroduce  satisfac¬ 
tory  apple  crops  in  this  Ozark  section  and 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  humbug  about 
proclaiming  it  as  being  “naturally”  adaiit- 
I'd  for  fruit  growing.  It  takes,  lu're.  as  it 
does  elsewhere,  soil  fertility  to  grow  “big 
red  apples,”  and  the  Den  Davis  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  it.  In  order  to  bring  about 
this  .soil  fertility  there  is  nothing  eciual  to 
stable  manure,  v.hich  in  recent  years  is  not 
only  produced  to  greater  extent  than 
formerly  on  our  farms,  but  very  <‘xten- 
slvely  shipped  in  from  the  stock  yards  at 
Kansas  City,  and  all  of  it  scattered 
around  the  trees  and  broadcast  in  the  or¬ 
chards,  as  may  be  deemed  most  suitable. 
The  total  cost  of  putting  this  Kansas  City 
manure  ou  the  laud  is  arouud  lii.‘?r)  to  $40 


ually  this  Ozark  section  is  getting  on  the 
right  track  to  make  fruit  growing  pay, 
and  if  all  signs  don’t  fail  the  ever  increas¬ 
ing  by-iiroducts  of  the  apple  will  juit  it  on 
a  safer  and  sounder  foundation  than  it 
has  ever  been  in  the  past.  i,ouis  Eim. 

Missouri. 


A  “Farmerette”  and  a  Cover  Crop 

The  iiicture  shows  Helen  playing  “far¬ 
merette”  while  “daddy”  gets  the  picture. 
Here  we  are  turning  under  a  crop  of  rye. 
I  have  often  seen  the  question  in  The  It. 
N.-Y.,  “How  late  can  we  sow  rye  for  a 
cover  crop?”  The  field  in  the  jiicture  Avas 
sown  about  Nov.  1.  lOKi.  after  potatoes 
and  beams.  The  Fall  of  as  well  as 

IttlT  was  late.  Potatoes  wt're  dug  with  a 
diggi'r,  vines  raki'd.  I  then  .sowed  about 
1  >4  bushels  broadcast,  then  harroAved 
with  a  spring-tooth,  Avhich  Ave  usually  do 
Avith  jiotato  ground  Avhen  Ave  dig  by  ma¬ 
chine,  then  picked  u])  those  Avhich  the  har- 
roAV  brought  un.  'Pbe  beans  were  harvi'st- 
ed  Avitli  a  pullei,  then  rye  broadcast  and 
harrowed  in,  so  you  will  see  the  expemse 
outside  cost  of  seed  Avas  A'ery  small.  The 
picture  shows  the  result.  Most  of  it  Avas 
over  five  feet  tall,  Avas  ploAved  under  the 
last  AV(‘ek  in  ,fune.  lt>17.  for  ri'd  kidney 
beans.  Dather  late,  but  the  Spring  Avas 
AA'et  and  baclcAvard.  Ilesult?  The  biggest 
crop  of  vines  and  pods  I  ever  saAV.  Imt  the 
beans  almost  total  failure.  The  Summer 
of  11)17  was  cold  and  Avet ;  neither  corn 
nor  beans  avc'c  able  to  mature,  so  I  do 
not  blame  the  rye.  Deans  Avere  also  plant¬ 
ed  too  late  because  of  the  Avet  Spring. 
This  is  in  toAvn  of  Manchester,  northern 
part  of  Ontario  County.  I  use  a  chain 
and  find  no  difficulty  in  turning  under 
this  tall  rye.  frank  ue  vey. 

New  York. 


liETii):  “SaAV  a  veterinary  surgeon  going 
into  your  place  this  morning.  Anything 
sick?”  Creene:  “Yes.  the  car.  Some¬ 
thing’s  the  matter  with  its  insides.” 
“Dut  Avhat  does  a  veterinary  surgeon 
know  about  a  car?”  “I  don’t  know. 
Only,  I  do  knoAV  that  once  he  cured  a 
horse  I  oAvned  of  balking,  and  T  thought 
it  wouldn’t  do  any  harm  to  let  him  try 
bis  hand  ou  the  car.” — Yonkers  States¬ 
man. 


Cheaper  Labor 

and 

More  Live  Stock 

The  only  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  labor  is  to 
help  the  hired  man  produce  larger  crops.  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  have  demonstrated  that  on 
corn,  wheat  and  oats,  as  well  as  on  sugar  beets, 
labci*  can  produce  50  to  125%  more  on  fertilized 
land  than  it  can  on  unfertilized  land. 

.  4 

Fertilizers  make  it  possible  to  increase  the  farm  stock. 
Top-dress  the  meadows  and  pastures,  fertilize  your  corn, 
and  see  for  yourself  how  many  more  head  the  increased 
crops  will  carry; — how  much  you  can  save  on  your  grain  bill 
'  and  how  much  more  manure  will  be  produced. 

A.  A.  C.  Fertilizers 

pay  for  themselves  in  the  big  crops  they  produce;  and  the 
larger  crops  leave  a  larger  amount  of  humus  material  in 
the  soil  to  lighten  it  up,  make  it  more  friable  and  more  re¬ 
tentive  of  moisture. 

The  rapid  and  steady  increase  in  the  use  of  A.  A.  C. 
Fertilizers  has  been  because  of  their  actual  merit  and  demon¬ 
strated  ability  to  produce  profitable  crops.  They  represent 
the  accumulated  manufacturing  experience  of  more  than 
fifty  years. 

They  are  compounded  of  organic  and  inorganic  mate¬ 
rials  of  recognized  crop-producing  power  in  such  forms  and 
proportions  that  they  are  capable  of  feeding  the  plant  con¬ 
tinuously.  They  cause  a  quick  start,  vigorous  growth  and 
early  crop  maturity. 

If  we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  we  want  one.  Write  us  for 
our  nearest  agent’s  address  or  ask  for  an  agency  yourself. 

The  Company  maintains  an  Agricultural  Service  Bureau 
conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  for  many  years  Director 
of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Experiment  Station,  whose 
Crop  Bulletins,  services  and  advice  are  free  to  all  farmers. 

American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Howmamr 
days  of  man 
and  horse 
labor  could 
you  Save 


% 


of  days  you  could  save  out  of  each 
month  with  a  La  Crosse  Happy  Farmer  Tractor  oa 
your  farm.  Roll  two  or  three  days’  work  into  one  in 
ploAving  and  preparing  the  seed  bed,  in  harvesting  and 
ploAving  again  in  the  heat  of  the  summer.  Save  time 
doing  your  own  silo  filling — supply  your  own  power 
for  threshing  You  will  find  many  uses  every  day  for  a 

The  Perfect  Kerosene  Burner 

The  Happy  Farmer  is  any  farmer’s  tractor.  Because  it  fits  any 
farmer’s  needs.  Powerful  enougrh  to  pull  three  14  inch  plows  under 
ordinary  conditions,  light  enough  tohandle  drills,  harrows,  manure 
spreader,  hay  loader,  etc.,  and  so  economical  in  first 
cost  and  in  upkeep  that  any  farmer  can  afford  it. 

Burns  Kerosene  Without  Waste 

Patented  short  intake  with  hot  exhaust  passing 
through  it  completely  vaporizes  the  fuel  charge. 

Twin  cylinder  motor — each  cylinder  completely 
water  jacketed  means  cylinders  always  round- 
steady  power  hour  after  hour.  One-piece  unbreak¬ 
able  cast  steel  annealed  frame,  3-point  suspension: 
perfect  alignment  of  bearings. 

SEND  FOR  FOLDER  telling  all  about  this 
modern  farm  work  saver.  We  have  a  dealer 
or  distributor  near  you  for  prompt  service. 

Address  Department  42 

LA  CROSSE  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 

Model  6, 12-24  h.p.  Model  A,  8-16  h.p. 


Turns  in  Its  Tracks 
Stlf-Suiding  in  the  Furrows 


-TT-.-rfcr 


$975  $685 
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Here  is  the  most  convenient  and  prac¬ 
tical  way  to  practice  food  and  fuel  con¬ 
servation.  With  Conserve  you  may  can 
14  quart  jars  of  fruit  or  vcRetables  at 
one  time — with  Conserve  you  can  cook 
an  entire  meal  at  one  time — over  one 
burner  of  your  stove. 

CONSERVO 

Conserves  Food— Fuel— Time 

It  conserves,  serves  and  saves.  No 
housewife  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
In  canning,  a  new  delicacy  of  flavor  is 
secured  and  the  rare  flavor  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  retained.  In 
cooking,  the  food  is  cooked  in  its  own 
moisture.  No  water  necessary.  Thus 
saving  the  valuable  mineral  salts  and 
juices. 

The  fuel  saved  by  Consen’o  will  pay 
for  it  in  a  short  time.  And  the  worry 
and  watching  of  cooking  is  eliminated. 

Free  Book — "SecrthofCold-  ^ 

Pack  Canning"  and  Contervo 
cooking  recipea.  Mention 
dealer  s  name. 

TOLEDO  COOKER 
COMPANY,  Department's 

TOLEDO,  OHIO  '  ’ 


''FRUIT  on  One 
side-POTATOE$ 

the  6tiii#5fv; 


George  Cook  of  Jamesoille,  N.  Y.,  writes; 

“My  New  Idea  gives  remarkable  satis¬ 
faction.  1  am  keeping  apples  on  one  side 
of  Heater — potatoes  on  the  other— and 
they  keep  as  well  as  if  no  heater  in  cellar." 

NEW’IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

keeps  the  v/hole  house  flooded 
with  healthful  warm  air,  but  it 
keeps  the  cellar  perfectly  cool. 

I‘s  correct,  scientific  construction 
keeps  warm  air  constantly  circulat¬ 
ing  all  through  the  liouse,  anil  a 
Bpecitilly  designed  casing  prevents 
heat  from  escaping  in  the  cellar. 

Made  hy  heater  Tnannfacturcr.s  of 

over  30  years’ exjierieiice  Made  in  7 

sir.cs.  for  all  kinds  of  fuel,  coal,  wood 
or  natural  gas. 

Easy  toinslall.  Simple  to  run.  Cheaper 
and  far  bettor  than  stoves. 

I>earn  all  about  this  great  heater. 
AVriie,  today  for  FUIOE  catalog.  lie 
ffive  Expert  Heating  Advice  uOsolufet-ii 
FllKH. 


When  you  write  advertisers 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  i 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deaf 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Fruit  Tree  Inoculation 


'I’he  inoculiitioii  of  fruit  trees  is  a  prac- 
(ice  that  has  heeii  in  vogue  in  the  Ihisterii 
and  Middle  Western  St.ate.s  for  some  time. 
Siicli  Ireatimuits  should  be  familiiir  (o  the 
farmer,  so  that  lie  can  iirotect  himself  atid 
his  orchards  from  utidiic  treatment.  He- 
fore  describing  the  process  of  tree  inoeu- 
latiott  I  will  ex])laiii  a  few  general  terms 
iti  reference  l  >  the  tree  itself. 

A  gcncr..!  o,;'.'itie  of  the  tree  Avould  be 
the  fools  or  f'ed.ing  portion;  Hie  trunk 
or  sup,  orl  of  tlii'  tree;  and  lastlj-  the 
tu  igs  iiiid  I  lie  leaves.  Along  with  this 
we  should  knew  the  cross-section  through 
the  tree.  The  first  layer  is  what  we 
know  as  the  hark  or  protective  layer,  un¬ 
dr  rneafh  the  hark  is  the  second  or  gro-vv- 
iri,g  tissue  calhsl  the  cambium  layer.  It 
ii  very  thin,  and  furnishes  the  new  wood 
o!  t!;e  tree.  'I'Ih*  next  or  thiial  is  the 
sap-wood  which  form.s  n  thickness  of  one 
or  two  inches,  deiiiuiding  on  the  growth 
of  the  tree.  ,)iid  through  which  the  sap 
trtivols.  'I'lie  last  and  central  wood  is 
known  as  heart-wood,  and  is  dead  wood 
having  no  activity  but  merely  acting  as 
a  frame  for  .supporting  the  tree.  These 
few  expdanatioiis  on  the  tree  structure 
will  helj)  ns  in  exidaiiiiiig  the  rest. 

'J'rce  inoculation  is  not  as  complex  a 


trees.  If  the  trees  were  not  killed,  it 
was  found  that  the  substanee  used  was 
a  commercial  compound  and  was  harm¬ 
less  as  far  as  killing  insects  or  fungi  was 
concerned. 

This  work  is  carried  on  hy  “(|uaeks” 
who  will  tell  the  material  goes  into  solu¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  sai)  carries  it  all 
through  the  tree  system,  so  that  fungi 
or  insects  attacking  the  tree  will  be  re- 
Iielhul,  or  they  may  tell  you  that  their 
compound  is  tree  food,  and  that  h.v  this 
method  they  supply  direct  some  lacking 
element  that  the  tree  needs.  For  .such 
an  operation  they  charge  from  l.'l  to  50 
cents  per  tree  or  more;  for  this  they 
really  give  yon  a  ruined  fruit  tree.  The 
compounds  that  they  use  for  the  treat¬ 
ments  have  been  analyzed  and  found  to 
he  cheap  materials.  One  showed  to  he 
about  9.5  per  cent  or  more  sulphur  with 
a  little  charcoal  for  coloring  and  some 
strong  smelling  chemical  to  give  it  a  med¬ 
ical  odor.  This  was  found  in  I*enns.vl- 
vania,  and  it  was  also  found  that  the 
farmers  were  paying  tjl.'l.OO  per  pound  for 
it.  Michigan  has  also  found  such  com- 
l)ounds. 

The  hammering  of  nails  into  the  trees, 
banding  them  with  iron,  etc.,  has  also 


Homemade  I'ender  for  a  Walking  Cultivator 


Gniee 


Freshly  Roasted — Bean  or  Ground 
Direct  From  Wholesaler 

Try  It! 

This  coffee  is  100?f  pure,  has  a 
delicious  flavor,  represents  to 
you  a  saving  of  5  to  10  cents 
per  pound  and  is  guaranteed  to 
please  or  your  mon^  refunded. 
DELIVERED  FREE  within 
300  miles  of  New  York.  Ten  lbs, 
within  500  miles  of  New  York. 

Cash  with  order. 

Send  10c.  for  Samplea 

\^femer&Bland^„ 

170  Court  Street,  Brooklyn «  N- 


E.  FRANK  COE’S 
Fertilizers 

1857-1918 


^T'HE  Business  Far- 
mers’  Standard  for 
over  60  years,  and  more 
progfressive  than  ever. 
Better  Facilities,  Bet¬ 
ter  Goods .  Ask  for  new 
books  on  soils,  crops 
and  fertilizers. 

WE  WANT  MORE  AGENTS 

Addre.ss  Crop  Book  Department 

The  GOE-MORTIMER  GO. 

51  Chambers  St,,  New  York 

SUBSIDIARY  OF 

.  THE  AMERICAN  AQRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO.  ) 


process  its  it  sorrnds.  hnt.  is  nccomplished 
hy  inserting  some  soluble  compound  into 
the  tree  with  the  interrtion  thiat  the  (I’ce 
will  titke  it  np  in  the  sup.  Tire  general 
iiitd  most  commott  Wit.v  is  to  bore  ii  sitiiill 
hole  in  the  tree  near  fhi'  hiise  or  butt  and 
part  in  some  chemical  whiidt  is  gcncriilly 
in  jiowdi'f  form.  The  hole  is  then  closed 
with  a  soft  wooden  pittg. 

Another  rracthod  is  the  so-cnlh'd  “viie- 
cittiifion.”  wliich  is  simihir.  hirt  the  com¬ 
pound  i!scd  is  gcnci'iilly  pnt  in  <■apsn!cs 
and  these  iire  put  hcneiith  the  hark.  The 
theoi-y  of  their  iiction  is  jiract ii-itlly  the 
same  its  the  iuocuhition  method.  Hoth 
these  jirocesses  are  claimed  to  rendi'r  till' 
tree  immune  f'o  insect  or  fungi  attack, 
iind  in  other  cases  to  give  the  free  sorni' 
lacking  food,  as  iron. 

Fi'om  onr  knowledge  of  frees  and  their 
action  wi'  know  that  this  process  is  not 
snhslantial.  First  of  all.  the  tree  tissue 
is  tender,  and  if  cliemicals  tire  inserted 
into  the  tree  so  that  the  stii)  will  he 
jioisonons  enoitgli  to  kill  insect  or  fungi 
attacking  it.  tltc  tree  itsidf  will  he  killed. 
If  it  doe.sn’t  kill  the  entire  trei'  it  will 
kill  tlie  wood  snrrounding  the  hole,  and 
so  sfo])  circulation,  so  the  material  will 
go  no  fnrtlier.  If  it  docs  neither,  then 
till'  Compound  usi'd  is  so  mild  tlmt  it 
simply  stands  inaclivi'  and  instead  of  do¬ 
ing  any  good  it  injures  the  tree  and  opens 
a  place  for  tlie  beginning  of  rot.  There 
is  still  sti'ongi'r  jiroof  that  tlx'  iirocess  is 
no  good,  as  llie  compound  is  often  found 
in  (he  dead  or  heart -wood,  .showing  how 
little  dilVcrencc  the  ojierator  thinks  it 
inr.kcs.  as  we  know  th.il  no  more  action 
would  lake  jiliice  in  the  heart -wood  than 
i  if  llie  compound  was  i»ut  in  a  ])iece  of 
sawed  timber. 

5'lie  above  ])]-ocesses  have  also  hceu 
tried  out,  in  several  places  and  at  differ¬ 
ent  times.  In  New  York  State  inocula¬ 
tion  of  jicar  trees  for  lire  blight  was  tried 
and  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  trees  on 
the  first  oi‘  sicond  year  afti’r  the  ai)i)lic!i- 
tion  ;  that  is,  where  any  comiioiind  strong 
enough  to  kill  insecls  or  fungi  was  used. 
Fennsylvaiiia  has  looked  into  these  meth¬ 
ods  and  found  absolutely  negative  results 
on  examination  of  hundreds  of  trea^d 


been  recommended  and  “(luncks”  have 
gone  as  far  as  to  sell  “medicated  nails’* 
w  Inch  they  claimed  had  some  chemical  on 
them  that  would  benefit  the  tree.  Such 
things  are  not  only  fraudulent  hut  dan¬ 
gerous.  as  it  means  ruination  of  your 
trees  if  kept  up. 

In  eouclusioii  I  will  repeat  that  evciw 
farmer  should  he  on  the  watch  for  such 
frauds,  and  when  he  is  approache<l  by 
one  of  these  agents  or  .so-called  “ti'ce 
doctor.s”  get  all  the  information  you  can 
out  of  liim,  and  then  rejiort  it  to  some 
authority  of  your  oounty  or  State.  Do 
not  let  him  injure  your  trees  and  then 
pay  him  for  doing  it. 

.Michigan.  w.  F.  va.n  hfskirk. 


A  Time  Saver 

I  believe  you  have  jnany  readers  j\ist 
as  dumb  as  I  am,  who  cannot  keej)  the 
cultivator  from  covering  small  i)lants, 
which  take  time  to  uncover  and  delays 
the  work  just  that  much.  It  does  not 
tak(‘  many  stops  to  use  time  enough  to 
do  another  row.  In  these  tim<>s  of  scarce 
labor,  any  method  that  will  add  to  our 
efficiency  should  he  gladly  grasjjed.  I  am 
sejiding  yon  a  cut  and  de.scription  of  a 
vei'y  chca])  fender  for  a  walking  ruilti- 
valor  that  has  filled,  the  hill.  Take  two 
jiieces  of  hoard  4V^x.‘Ix%  and  clamp  them 
to  the  ciiltivati  r  with  a  holt  above  and 
below.  Take  a  iiieee  of  strap  iron  18  in. 
long — an  old  buggy  tire  is  just  right — and 
fasten  to  it  with  rivets  a  piece  12xfi  of 
plank,  tin,  or,  better,  sheet-iron,  one  inoli 
fi'oni  the  top.  Now  bend  llie  strap  iron 
near  the  end  of  sheet  iron  a  sharp  bend 
and  again  the  other  way  about  two  inches  | 
from  the  first  bend.  Insert  the  strap  iron  I 
between  clami)  and  frame  and  tighten 
bolts.  Take  another  ]iiece  of  sheet  iron 
4x12  and  juit  hide  in  one  corner  large 
(uiongh  for  cultivator  holt.  Take  out  hack 
bolt  ill  front  shank  and  imt  sheet  iron  be¬ 
tween  shank  and  frame,  and  juit  hidt 
hack,  and  then  bend  sheet  .so  it  will  jire- 
vent  the  dirt,  when  land  is  linn,  from 
jumijing  over  on  plant,  and  you  will  have 
a  .sure-enough  time  saver. 

Maryland.  f.  w.  iirxcui.NS. 


ROOFING 

CATALOG 

FREE! 


Send  for  this 
Book,  quick! 


It  illustrates  the  different  money-saving 
roofings  we  sell.  Shows  you  how  prepared 
roofings  actually  save  money — how  and 
why  they  protect  your  buildings.  Ir.  tells 
how  to  measure  for  roofing  and  now  its  use 
makes  your  building  safer.  It  also  describes 


WEBCO 

SUNSET  ROOHNG 

which  has  been  known  in  the  Uast  for  iiearlr 
twenty  years  as  an  efllcient,  iong-llved,  strictly 
flne-quallty  roofing  at  a  low  price.  We  sell  dl. 
rect  to  the  user  and  save  money  for  you  in 
many  ways.  Sample  of  8UNSKT  free  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  It  and  examine  carefully. 
Thousands  of  rolls  of  SUNSKT  sold  every 
year.  Perhaps  your  neighbor  has  It.  A  letter 
today  brings  immediate  information. 

Best  1-ply,  $1.42-2  ply,  S1.78-3-ply,  $1.90 
We  sell  the  BUCKEYE  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

12  THOMPSON  ST..  FITCHBURG.  MASS. 


A  Patriotic  Duly 

Serve  by  Saving,  Can  fruits, 
vegetables  and  meats.  Let 
nothing  go  to  waste.  Every 
mouttiful  is  needed. 

The  wonderful,  simple  "NATIONAL" 
Steam  Pressure  Cazmer  makes  this 
work  quick  and  easy.  Prevents  spoil¬ 
age.  Cans  anything  In  glass  or  tin. 
Make  big  profits.  Home  outfit 
Commercial  outfits  up  to  $2,000* 
I  Write  lor  PKEE  catalog* 

Nortfiwestero  Steel  &  Tron  Works 
815  Spring  SU  Esu  Qaire,  Wts* 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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New  Fruits 


Paht  1. 

Xkw  A'ariktiks  Nk-kokd. — All  will 
agree  that  we  must  have  new  varieties  if 
we  are  to  progress  in  liorticulture.  The 
limit  of  improvement  has  not  yet  been 
reaehed  in  any  cultivated  plant.  New 
fruits  are  cons':iintly  being  introduced,  the 
great  majority  of  Aviiicdi  are  discarded. 
The  few  tliat  are  chosen  improve  the 
species.  Without  these  chosen  few  fruit 
growing  would  be  at  a  standstill,  for  old 
varieties  cannot  be  improved  ;  they  change 
only  when  nature  occasionally  substitutes 
one  character  for  another,  as  when  russet 
take  the  place  of  red  in  lialdwin,  or  of 
yellow  in  Partlett.  Yet  fruit  growers  ob¬ 
ject  to  new  varieti(^s  because  they  say 
they  do  not  pay,  by  which  they  mean  that 
there  is  no  immediate  profit.  But  often 
there  is,  to  prove  which  numerous  fruits 
introduced  in  the  last  few  years  might  be 
named.  But  even  if  there  is  no  immedi¬ 
ate  profit,  new  varieties  do  pay  in  the 
long  run.  Every  fruit  grown  in  this  cli¬ 
mate  is  improved  from  year  to  year  by 
the  introduction  of  sorts  that  are  later, 
liigher  in  uuality,  handsomer,  hardier  or 
more  productive,  or  that  keep  or  shiii 
lietter  tliar.  the  sorts  whose  place  they  are 


of  greater  productiveness.  Lastly^  it  is 
best  to  buy  new  fruits  from  tlie  origin¬ 
ator  or  introducer,  as  these  men  arc  most 
likidy  to  have  the  variety  true  to  name, 
and  most  deserve  to  reap  the  reward  for 
bringing  forth  a  new  fruit. 

Person Ai.  Test. — A  second  way  to  as- 
certam  the  value  of  a  new  fruit  is  for 
the  gi'ower  to  test  it  for  himself.  Wben 
he  tries  a  new  sort  out  in  a  small  way 
he  is  not  likely  to  speculate  rashly  in 
planting  it  too  freely.  It  is  but  a  .small 
exiieuse  to  maintain  a  trial  orchard  in 
whicli  the  oiscovery  of  a  new  fruit  that 
fits  pre-eminently  well  the  conditions  of 
the  grower  would  often  more  than  pay 
for  the  trial  grounds  for  years.  Thus,  it 
is  good  bu.sine.s5  for  the  fruit  grower  to 
try  the  best  of  the  new  varieties.  But  it 
is  certain  that  neither  time,  money  nor 
breadth  of  experience  enables  the  fruit 
grower  to  determine  for  him.self  the  mer¬ 
its  of  all  new  fruits.  The  experiment 
.stations  .should  help,  making  it  necessary 
for  him  to  test  only  the  cream  of  the  new 
sorts.  Y'et  there  are  limitations  in  the 
value  of  te.sts  at  experiment  statioius,  and 
this  the  fruit  grower  should  understand. 

►Station  Test.s. — What  purposes  do 


Scene  in  a  Peach  Orchard  at  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


expect'd  to  fill.  Now  a  new  fruit  that 
fills  any  of  the  conditions  named  bettor 
than  an  ohl  variety,  and  is  up  to  the 
mark  in  other  characteristics,  will  prove 
profitable  in  commercial  i)lantations.  New 
fruits  do  pay,  often  at  once,  and  always 
in  the  long  run.  New  varieties  must  be 
looked  at  as  milestones  in  fruit  growing, 
and  he  who  would  keep  up  in  the  business 
mu.st  become  f.amiliar  with  the  milestones. 
There  are  three  ways  in  which  he  can 
keep  up.  He  can  take  the  nurseryman  as 
his  guide;  he  can  test  the  new  varieties 
him.self ;  or,  he  can  accept  the  te.sts  made 
at  experiment  stations. 

I.Mi’JsovEi)  OR  I'EPiciREED. — When  the 
fruit  grow('r  buj'S  new  fruits  from  the  in¬ 
troducer  he  should  heed  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions:  The  terms  “improved”  and 

■■pedigrecKl”  added  to  the  names  of  old 
vari<ti«'S  are  usually  misrepre.sentatious, 
pure  and  simple.  Out  of  two  score  or 
more  fruits  tested  at  the  New  YT)rk  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Ex|)(>rim(‘nt  .Station  as  “ira- 
l>i’oved'’  or  as  “pt'digi'eed”  not  one  has 
differed  in  any  way  from  the  original  va¬ 
riety.  Occasionally  new  fruits  ari.se  as 
sixu'ts  or  as  bud  variations.  When  it  is 
l)roved  that  a  variation  is  transmitted  by 
budding  or  grafting,  the  new  variety  may 
be  of  value,  as  the  Collamer  and  the 
Ilitchings  Twenty  Ouik'c  of  recent  origin 
in  this  State.  A  new  variety  is  not  well 
enough  de.scrlb<'d  by  nurserymen  to  make 
it  worth  buying  unless  the  faults  as 
v(‘ll  a.s  the  merits  of  jilant  and  luaxluct 
are  depicted.  The  nur.seryman  should 
al.so  indicate  to  what  soils  and  climates 
his  new  product  is  adapted.  The  buyer 
.‘ihould  hx)k  with  suspicion  upon  varieties 
which  are  advertised  as  surpassing  their 
kill'd  in  all  respects.  Most  new  fruits, 
<iveu  of  the  bi'.st,  are  superior  in  but  one 
or  two  respwts ;  as,  in  prolonging  the  sea¬ 
son,  in  improvement  of  quality  or  because 


the  tests  of  fruits  by  the  station  serve? 
First,  by  testing  varieties  side  by  side  it 
can  be  made  certain  whether  each  is  dis¬ 
tinct.  Second,  the  times  of  blooming, 
leafing  and  ripening  can  be  told.  Third, 
the  time  at  which  the  plant  will  come  in 
bearing  may  be  a.'Scertainetl.  Fourth,  the 
variety’s  relation  to  insect  and  fungous 
liests  may  be  measured.  Fifth,  the  sta¬ 
tion  can  ascertain  whether  the  variety  is 
best  adapted  for  dessert,  cooking,  canning, 
evaporating  or  for  what  purposes.  .Sixth, 
varieties  may  be  described  .so  that  they 
Oan  be  identified  by  growers.  Seventh, 
the  station  can  tell  in  what  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  the  variety  is  likely  to  succeed  as 
compared  with  standard  sorts.  Having 
thus  indicated  what  the  fruit  grower’s 
attitude  toward  new  varieties  should  ba 
I  want  now  to  pa.s.s  in  review  some  of  the 
new  sorts  that  have  been  recommended 
through  The  II.  N.-Y.  during  the  past 
few  years  as  worthy  of  trial.  Out  of  the 
two  score  or  more  that  have  been  men¬ 
tioned,  a  number  of  value  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  ne.xt  week.  tr.  r.  heurick. 

A  Western  New  York  Peach  Orchard 

I’each  harvest  is  several  months  away 
— perlia))S  nioie  than  a  year  and  a  half 
for  many  orchards  in  this  Winter’s  zero 
belt.  After  nearly  three  months  of  snow, 
ice  and  cutting  winds,  there  is  some  iileas- 
ure  in  looking  at  this  scene  in  a  Lock- 
port,  N,  Y.,  peach  orchard  last  year.  The 
ba.skets  used  in  this  orchard  are  all  full 
Bl-cluart  size.  It  has  been  found  that 
they  ship  better  than  the  ]2-(iuart  size, 
are  more  satisfactory  in  market,  and  one 
header  can  keej)  up  with  two  packers, 
which  is  not  po.ssible  where  the  smallei 
baskets  are  used. 

“How  did  the  owl  get  a  reputation  foi 
wisdom?”  “By  persistently  hooting  at 
everything,  I  take  it.” — Ixmisville  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal. 


Money  Grows  on  Strawberries 

Our  bifr  money  savinf?  cntalotr  Tho  20th  Century  IMant  Guide  tcUn 
how.  Written  in  a  plain  country  way»  by  a  plain  country 
Strawberry  Spocinliat.  It  will  n>ean 
te  you.  We  sell  at  a 
price  we  would  be  willintr 
to  buy  at,  were  our  | 

Hition  reversed. 


Everbearing  Strawberries 

Our  ntrain  of  Kvorboaring  plants  boh!  the  world's 
record  for  productivonoss—two  quarta  of  berriea  from 
ono  plant  at  one  picking.  You  cannot  poHHibly  gut 
bettor  plants  oven  if  you  pay  twice 
oa  much  na  wo  ask.  Kor  $7.50 
we  Hull  you  1000  Progres¬ 
sive  plants  that  cannot 
be  equalled  by  any 
Ni>rlhcrn  grower. 
Townmmd  will 
give  you  more 
for  your  money 
han  you  can 
got  else- 
wbero. 


The  Townsend  Nursery 

in  situatod  in  tho  Gardon  .Spot  of  tho  world — “The  Kimtorii  Khoro”  ol'Md. 
Our  climate  and  soil  is  just  riKht  for  tlio  Krowins:  of  stronsr.  viKoroiis,  liardy 
I’lanis.  It  is  a  fiiot  pi  ovon  l)y  linndrods  of  our  custoinci-s  that  our  plants  live 
l.otter,  grow  bettor  and  p-.-oduco  lai’Kor  crops  than  plants  grown  fnrtiu-r  north 
where  they  liavo  to  bo  inulcluid  during  tlio  winter  to  save  thoir  scalp.  When 
a  plant  Inrs  been  mulclKid  it  hccoines  tender  and  is  not  in  a  condition  to  stand 
transi'lanting  and  liandiing  !is  tlio  open  winter  hardened  plants  do.  This  fact 
is  now  well  known  and  our  nest  custoinei-s  are  our  most  Nortlieru. 
See  testimonials  in  our  book  to  back  this  statement. 


I  t 


TownSPnd’<2  Pripp«  Rinlit  W©  sen  Everbearing  Plants  at  $1.25—100; 
lUWII^t^UU  ^  rnces  Kignu  noO-$li.GO;  goo  $6  OO  (postpaid.)  superb 
or  Progressive.  1000  for  $7.50;  6000  up  to  $6.00  a  1000  texpress  coll.)  Wo  sell 
standard  varieties  such  as  Klondyko  Uiininp,  Warfield  Dr.  Hurrill,  Mathews, 
Fromior,  Ky  Ozark,  Missionary,  Campbells  Ky,  Ev  Jersey  Gt  Ky  Woodrow, 
i»*i  ’Y  liewastico,  Glen  Mary,  Big  Joe,  Wm.  fielt,  Baltimore, 

Butiach,  Gandy,  Aroma,  Hrandywint;  Sample,  Kellogg  Prize,  Late  .lorscy  (Jiont, 
Mascot,  and  Townsend  I.4ite.  $3  to  $4  per  lOOO;  70c.  per  100;  600  at  100(»  lato. 
World  8  Wonder — The  largest  berry  grown  $1.50~  100;  $10—1000.  Chesapeake, 
Magic  (.cm.  Marshall.  Ford,  Chester,  90c.— 100;  $6— KwO. 

A  nice  home  may  be  bought  and  paid  for  this  year  from  a  few  acres  of  Townsend's  Plants. 


Lucky  Strike 


Surpasses  all  other  Ever¬ 
bearing  HtrawberrioH. 

Tiiti  plants  fruit  on  both 
old  and  new  runners  from 
early  spring  until  lato  in  thi. 
fall.  Fruit  the  largest  and 
quality  tho  best  of  all  the  Ever¬ 
bearing  sorts.  An  Ideal  plant 
maker.  Plants  large,  strong  and 
Iiealthy  with  a  tremendous  root  sys¬ 
tem.  More  productive  both  on  new  and 
old  plants  than  any  other  variety.  148 
berries  were  counted  on  one  mother  plant 
atone  time,  during  September.  At  the  same 
time  this  plant  had  mothered  at  least  GO  now 
runner  plants— that  nearly  all  wore  fruiting  at 
tho  lime.  Two  quarts  of  berries  were  picked  from 
this  hill  atone  picking.  Price:  $1.00  each,  by  mail, 
postpaid. 


L  W.  TOWNSEND  PLANT  FARMS,  R.  R.  25,  Salisbury,  Mi 

Do  it  now,  only  a  few  thousand  books  left 

»  *  II 

^  ^  \  i  ^ 

'  I  •  #  0  4 


Send  postal 

for  the  big  hook  today — 

TOWNSEND’S 
20th  CENTURY 
PLANT  GUIDE. 


%  I  • 


Along  with  the  l.ook  goe.s  onr 
free  service — Strawberry  grew, 
iiig  is  iiindo  easy  and  euro  tho 
TowiiMciid  way,  big  profits  from 
the  Htnrt.  Ix't  tho  hoy  join  our  boys’ 
clui),  one  hoy  made  $90  00  from  ^OO  plants, 
otliers  doing  line. 


Grown  in  your  own  garden.  Are  they  not  appetizing,  delicious,  satisfying  ?  Just  a  little 
preliminary  care  and  trouble  assures  you  a  “berry  banquet’’  all  Summer  and  AuMmn. 
Cultivate  your  little  patch  for  Berries.  Our  free  Catalog  No.  1  tells  about  JoyBlack  >eiry, 
St.  Regis  Raspberry,  Van  P'leet  Hybrid  Strawberries,  Everybody’s  Currant,  ami 

Caco  Grapes  and  all  good,  old  and  choice  new  varieties.  It  is  FREE, 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Inc.,  Box  162,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants 

3,000,000  of  them  at  S2.50  per  1,000,  I..  R.  Phillips  of 
I’a.  say,  "  your  plants  arc  tlie  llncst  I  ever  set.”  Catalog 
free.  Write  today  and  save  money  on  your  Spring  order. 
Address  C.  S,  1*KKI>UK,  Ilex  80,  8howcll,  Murylaiid 

PrilifTrooo  STRAWBERRr  AND  BLACKBERRY  PLANTS, 
rruiiirees  100  sweet  potato  plants,  postpaid,  75c. 

Catalogue  free.  Michael  N.  Itorgu,  Vineland,  N.  J, 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

ON  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Many  other  varieties  and 
gardon  roots  at  ronsohahle  prices.  Catalogue  FREE. 
Write  today  to  A.  K  WESTONS  COMPANY. Bridoman. Mich. 

Plcantc  MONEY  MAKIN6  VARIETIES 

c^rrawoerry  i  lanis  reasonable  prices 

Cat.-ilogue  l-’reo.  Hash.  1’kuhy,  Gkoroktowk,  Hkg. 

TOIWATB  NKW  .STONE.  Saved  from  first  of 
Ivlll/llU  Inst  season's  crop.  H  Ih.,! 5v..;  Il>., 
ernt  ®*.60  delivered.  .Seed  Sweet  Fo. 
^LliU  tn-toes,  Yellow  Naniomond,  Up  Riv- 
®''*'  hiid  Big  Stem  Jersey,  liusliel, 
$1.50  here.  If.  AUSTIN.  Fklton,  iSklawaue 

PROTECT  EARLY  CABBAGE 

l^n't  lot  tho  cabbaxo  maggot  sot  your  crop, 
hor  8  years  growers  have  been  raiHing  larger, 
nrmer  heads  and  insuring  practically  100  per 
cent,  crop  by  using 

A.  15.  C.  PLANT  PKOTEOTOKS 

Special  tar  felt  diacs  which  anybody  can  slip 
on  tho  Htom  directly  after  planting  to  prevent 
tho  maggot  ily  from  laying  its  eggs. 

Big  growers  say  they  can’t  grow  cabbage  with¬ 
out  them.  Write  for  copies  of  their  loiters. 
Full  information  and  wholesale  price. 

PLANT  PROTECTOR  COMPANY 
50  South  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
I’rce  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  tanjest  Berry  Box  ami 
Basicet  Factory  in  the  Country, 

New  Albany  Eax  &  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  AToany  .Ind. 


REES  at  HalFAsents  frices 


Apple,  2  Yr.,  C-7  ft.,  18c.— d-5  ft.,  8c. 

IVach,  1  Yr.,  5-0  ft.,  lie _ .3-4  ft.,  f.o. 

6  Assorted  Bearing  Ago  Trees  for  $1.70. 

First  Class  Trees  and  Safe  Delivery  (Jnarantecd. 
Free  Catalog  of  Complete  Lino. 

TIIK  W.M.  .1.  KKIl.I.Y  .M  KSKKIKH 
65  Ossian  St.,  -  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  by  Certified  Grower- 


For  That  War  Garden 

PROGRESSIVE  RVERBEARING  .^STRAWBERRIES 

I’lants  set  April  t,  have  produced  81,000  worth  of  fruit 
jHjr  acre  before  the  first  snow  Hies  in  November.  Most 
oountiful  and  desirable  of  all  gardon  products.  Intro¬ 
duced  l.y  us  1913.  Tho  most  valuable  of  all  varieties 
today  and  growing  bettor  every  year.  Be  sure  von  got 
tho  genuine.  1  OO  plants  postpaid  $  1 .23. 

Other  Beet  Varieties — List  FREE 
C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


‘‘Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow” 

I’KOGllESSIVE.  Best  of  Fall-Bearers,  ami 
the  Standard  .Tune  Sorts,  including  Our  Seed¬ 
ling.  “  COLLINS.”  Also  K  A  S  P  B  E  K  K  Y, 
BLACKBEKltY  and  GRAPE  PLANTS. 
Onr  Adv.  lytpeared  in  the  first  HORTICULTURAL 
NUMBER  of  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  has  eaeh  year  since.  CATALOG  FREE. 

(!.  K.  VriirrTKN'S  NUUSKKIEH,  Boi  II,  Brl<l,man.  Ulicblrsn 


Bargains  in  Piants 


Our  1918  Bargain  List  gives  lowest 
prices  on  Berry  Plants,  Fruit  Trees, 
Roses,  Ornamentals,  Vegetable 
Plants,  Seed  Potatoes,  Crate.s,  Bas¬ 
kets,  .etc.  W rite  for  it  today,  address 


L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  82G,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Grow  Everbearing  Strawberries 

AND  GET  A  CROP  FOUR  WEEKS  AFTER 

planting.  f.Argc,  Swoot,  Luaefoun  BorrioB  for  your  tnblo  every 
day  until  ground  fruezea.  Send  for  our  illuHtruted  Plant 
Catalog.  It'a  free.  Describes  all  kinds  of  AAorry  Plants. 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  13.  Bridgman,  Mich. 

CATALOG  FREE 

A  complete  line  of 

HARDY  NORTHERN  SiowN  StrawbeiTy  aiid  Other Fruit 

PLANTS  I’l  iees  reasonalile.  .Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
HENRY  EMLONC  &  SONS.  Stevensvillc.  Mich. 

STRAWBERRIES 

TRY  WM.  BELT,  JOE,  OR  Dl’NlAP  (SweetcHt  and  host.)  Send  u.s 
ono  dollar  carefully  wrapped  for  whlcli  we  will  mail  and 
guarantee  i!>U  plants  of  eitlier  sort  or  50  of  each.  Kant  of 
Miss,  river  only.  Cat.  fice.  SLATMAKER  S  SON.Wyominq,  Ueliwara 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Wo  havo  selected  1  i  varieties  out  of  a  hundred  and  trioti  to 
Boicct  ten  of  tho  bost-  Karly,  Midsunson  and  Ijato.  Send  for  our 
new  price  list— also  of  tomato  seed  tomato  plants.  Pepper. 
Cubbago,  Celery^  and  Sweet  Potato  plants  in  HPiiKon. 

Romance  Seed  and  Plant  Farms. 


CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON 


CHESWOLD,  DEL. 


$8  per  lOO  $70  per  lOOO 

5%  discount  for  cash  with  order 
and  express  prepaid  on  paid  orders 

These  trees  will  caliper  %  in.  and  measure  3  to  4  ft.  high.  Their  root 
systems  are  the  equal  of  those  on  any  trees  grown;  they  differ  only 
from  our  high-priced  grades  in  size.  These  trees  are  just  the  thing  for 
commercial  orchards.  We  can  also  furnish  a  few  pear  and  plum 
trees  in  same  size  and  at  same  prices. 

We  have  only  a  limited  quantity  'in  most  of  the  well-known 
varieties  a  id  they  will  go  quick.  Don’t  wait!  Send  in  your 
order  and  let  us  reserve  the  trees  for  you.  If  we  can’t  furnish 
the  varieties  you  wish,  we  will  tell  you  so. 

arnes  Brothers  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


ARNES’  APPLE  TREES! 
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Belter  Applcs- 
More  Money 


Worms  and  caterpillars  —  bad  as  they  are  —  are  not 
the  cause  of  all  poor  fruit. 

Apple  scab,  blotch,  sooty  fungus,  bitter  rot  and  cedar 
rust,  attack  the  fruit  and  cause  damage  running  into  millions 
of  dollars  every  year.  You  spray  to  kill  the  worms.  How 
about  the  diseases? 

You  can  protect  fruit  from  worms  and  disease  by  spra)’- 
ing  with  Pyrox.  One  preparation  docs  both. 

It  does  more.  Pyrox  by  invigorating  the  foliage,  causes 
the  fruit  to  hang  on  longer,  so  that  it  takes  on  size,  finish 
and  quality  —  what  the  market  wants  and  will  pay  for.  If 
you  want  the  best  price  you  must  grow  the  kind  of  fruit 
the  market  demands. 


.  V.  ■- 


"Fills  the  Barrel  with  the  Apples  that  Used  to  Go  on  Top” 

“With  50  cents  worth  of  Pyrox  we  got  $22.50  worth  of 
fruit  where  we  grew  only  $2.90  worth  before  using  it,” 
writes  a  Pennsylvania  grower.  “From  one  orchard  I  used 
to  sell  about  $1500  worth  a  year.  The  year  I  began  to  use 
Pyrox  my  sales  went  up  to  $5400.  Can  I  afford  NOT  to 
use  it?”  said  a  fruit  grower  at  a  N.  Y.  State  fruit  growers’ 
meeting. 

Fifteen  more  Perfect  Apples  on  the  Tree  will  Pay  for  all  the  Pyrox  Needed 

Send  for  the  new  Pyrox  Crop  Book.  You  will  be  interested  in  the 
spraying  methods  used  by  practical  growers  in  getting  profitable  crops. 
If  apples  are  your  specialty,  you  will  want  to  read  the  experience  of 
representative  growers  who  use  Pyrox  and  make  apples  pay.  This  book 
also  contains  spraying  hints  on  many  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Bowker  Insecticide  Company 

43A  Chatham  St.,  Boston  1012  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Baltimore 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


_  RHODES  MFC.  C  .  .  . 

529  So.  Division  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


'"I'riE  only 
* .  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


The  Threshing  Problem 

O  1  1  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 

from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  "The  machine  1 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years."  W.  K.  Massey. 
"It  will  meet  every  demand."  H.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

ROGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO.. 
Morristown,  Tenn. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Fertilizers  Pay  Better  Than  Ever 

Today  a  bushel  of  corn  or  wheat  buys  more  fertilizer 
(potash  excepted,  of  course)  than  at  any  time  during 
the  past  three  years.  Note  how  much  cheaper  you  can 
buy  a  2-10  fertilizer  now  than  before  the  war., 

In  1914 

would  buy 


Today 


will  buy 


In  terms  of  farm  products,  fertilizers  cost  less  today  than  in  1914. 

Fertilizers  paid  you  then — they  will  pay  you  better  novo. 
Fertilizers  are  today  more  profitable  and  more  necessary  to  efficient 
production  than  before  the  war.  Boost  crop  production,  grow  more 
per  acre  and  increase  your  profits  by  using  fertilizer. 

Help  both  the  railroads  and  yourself  by  ordering  Spring  Fertilizers 

NOW. 

Send  for  literature  to  Department  19 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 

Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Chicago  The  Munsey  Bldg.,  Baltimore 


The  High  Cost  of  Spraying 


Part  I. 

Effective  Nozzi.es. — We  had  used 
spray  nozzles  of  the  “disk”  type  for  5'ears 
and  had  come  ro  think  that  no  other  noz¬ 
zle  would  do  the  work  on  apple  trees, 
fine  .season,  for  some  reason  that  I  do  not 
lemember  just  now,  I  tried  a  triple  ver- 
morel.  and  was  surprised  at  the  amount 
of  .spray  material  that  it  discharged  and 
the  evenness  with  which  it  distributed  it 
over  the  tree.  We  could  spray  a  tree 
with  that  sort  of  nozzle  in  a  fraction  of 
the  time  required  for  the  same  Avork  with 
the  disk  nozzle.  The  only  question  was  as‘ 
to  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  two 
types  of  nozzle  in  controlling  the  various 
pests  in  the  orchard,  and  this  question 
could  only  be  answered  at  the  haiwest 
time.  That  year  we  used  the  big  triple 
vermorel  nozzles  on  several  different 
block,s,  in  .spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
experiment  station  workers  claimed  that 
a  disk  nozzle  was  required  if  the  codling 
moth  Avas  to  be  controlled.  AYhen  Ave 
harvested  the  fruit  in  the  Fall  Ave  found 
that  in  the  Jonathan  block  Ave  had  one- 
tAventi'Cth  of  one  jjer  cent  Avormy  apples. 
We  figured  the  percentages  that  close  be¬ 
cause  all  of  our  apples  were  packed  in 
boxes,  and  Ave  had  carefully  kept  track 
of  cA’cry  Avormy  api)le  found.  That  Avas 
the  figure  by  actual  count.  None  of  these 
apples  shoAved  any  scab  injury.  In  the 
Winesap  block  Ave  did  not  find  a  single 
AAmrmy  apple  and  only  a  verj'  fcAV  Avith 
minute  .scab  spots.  (The  A\  inesap  Avith 
us  ii  A’ery  subject  to  .s<‘ab  if  unsprayed.) 
In  the  Ben  Davis  block  Ave  had  nearly 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  Avormy  fruit,  but 
no  scab  or  blotch.  In  a  neighboring  or¬ 
chard,  sprayed  Avith  disk  nozzlc.s,  some 
of  the  trees  had  a.s  much  as  2.5  per  cent 
of  woi'iny  apples.  Of  course,  this  great 
difference  Avas  not  due  entirely  to  the 
type  of  nozzle ;  in  fact,  the  figures  Avould 
probably  have  been  nearly  the  same  in 
both  orchards  even  if  Ave  had  traded  noz¬ 
zles.  I  simphy  give  these  figiii'cs  to  .shoAV 
that  the  triple  vermorel  nozzle  Avill  con¬ 
trol  all  of  the  apple  pe.sts,  and  that  it 
Avill  enable  the  man  handling  the  spray 
r(Kl  to  do  more  AVork  in  less  time  than 
he  can  do  Avith  any  other  type  of  noz- 
Kle. 

Testing  the  Nozzi.es. — In  order  fur¬ 
ther  to  convince  myself  and  to  make  plain 
to  others  that  the  triple  vermorel  Avas  the 
best  nozzle  for  afiple  Avork,  I  made  a  sim¬ 
ple  machine  by  Avhich  I  could  tost  any 
sort  of  nozzle  and  tell  just  how  much  ma¬ 
terial  it  discharged  in  a  given  time,  and 
just  how  it  distributed  that  material. 
This  machine,  or  contrivance,  consisted 
of  a  long  panel  of  heavy  cardboard  made 
to  slide  up  and  doAvn,  and  Avith  a  slot  cut 
in  the  center  of  it  from  side  to  side.  A 
sheet  of  black  paper  Avas  tacked  on  the 
Avail  back  of  the  panel  and  it  Avas  ])ulled 
up  so  that  the  loAver  end  of  the  i)anel 
covered  the  sheet  of  paper.  At  a  fixed 
distance  from  the  panel  I  jtlaced  the  noz¬ 
zle  to  be  tested  and  connected  the  hose 
from  a  power  sprayer.  In  the  spray  tank 
we  had  a  thin  AvliitoAvash.  We  then 
opened  the  cut-off  and  directed  a  sjjray  at 
the  panel,  released  it,  and  the  slot  slid 
past  the  sheet  of  black  paper.  In  this 
Avay  each  portion  of  the  black  paper  Avas 
unifoi'inly  exposed  to  the  spray  tor  a 
small  fraction  of  a  second,  and  Ave  .secured 
a  “pattern”  shoAving  just  hoAV  the  uozzle 
distributed  the  dope.  With  this  outfit  we 
have  tested  a  large  number  of  nozzles  of 
all  sorts,  and  every  disk  nozzle  that  has 
been  tided  has  shown  that  it  throws  its 
material  in  the  form  of  a  holloAV  cone, 
Avhile  the  triple  A'ormorel  thi'ows  an  al¬ 
most  uniformly  solid  cone.  We  must  re¬ 
member  that  spraying  is  essentially  a 
painting  process,  and  the  nozzle  is  our 
brush.  If  our  brush  does  not  distribute 
the  “paint”  evenly,  then  we  have  to  go 
oA'er  the  AVork  time  and  again  in  order 
to  secure  a  fini.shcd  surface,  Avhile  if  the 
brush  distributes  an  even,  smooth  layer, 
one  “sAvipe”  Avill  cover  the  surface  to 
which  it  is  applied. 

Relative  Distribution  of  Spray. — 
The  accompanying  pictures  Avill  show 
some  of  the  patterns  from  typical  nozzles. 
The  Bordeaux  nozzle,  it  Avill  be  seen, 
throws  its  material  in  a  rather  solid,  flat, 
fan  shape.  I  understand  that  this  type 


of  nozzle  is  in  favor  in  certain  sections, 
but  personally  I  never  could  get  results 
Avith  it  and  it  is  wasteful  of  material. 
Another  illustration  will  show  the  rela¬ 
tive  auKtuiit  of  material  passing  through 
different  types  of  nozzles  in  a  given  space 
of  time.  One  more  good  feature  about  the 
vermorel  nozzle  is  that  it  is  not  patented 
or  controlled  by  any  one  firm.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  firms  make  the  same  sort  of  noz¬ 
zle.  Its  only  bad  feature  is  that,  owing 


Work  of  the  Vermorel  No2:zle 


to  its  form  of  construction,  it  is  liable  to 
become  caught  in  the  branches  of  the 
trees.  The  really  careful  sprayer,  Iioav- 
ever,  Avill  have  little  trouble  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  At  any  rate,  the  nozzle  is  so  much 
more  effective  than  any  other  that  I  Ijave 
tried  that  I  feel  this  is  a  very  slight  ob¬ 
jection  to  it. 

The  Wuater  Supi’ly. — The  location  of 
the  Avater  supply  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
Avith  the  co.st  of  spraying  in  any  orchard. 
There  should  be  an  abundance  of  Avater 


Spray  Pattern  of  Bordeaux  Nozzle 

conveniently  located,  .so  that  no  time  may 
be  lost  in  filling  the  siiray  tanks.  At  one 
time  Avhen  our  orchards  Avere  small,  aud 
had  not  staided  to  bear,  I  leased  a  num¬ 
ber  of  old  orchards  withiu  a  radius  of  a 
mile  or  tAvo.  At  that  time  I  did  not 
knoAV  the  value  o-f  a  convenient  Avater  sup¬ 
ply,  and  as  a  result  iu  every  case  Ave  had 
to  haul  water  from  the  foot  of  a  high  hill 
to  the  top,  Avhere  the  orchard  Avas  located. 
The  cost  of  hauling  the  water  up  these 
hills  Avas  as  great  as  was  the  entiia*  <'o.st 


Spray  Pattern  of  Disk  Nozzle 

of  a))plying  spray  to  the  tn'o.s,  thus 
doubling  our  total  si)raying  cost.  In  (tur 
own  orchards  avc  have  installed  a  heavy 
pump  and  engine  to  force  Avater  to  the 
tops  of  the  hills.  In  this  Avay  the  spray 
tanks  are  all  filled  at  or  near  the  top  of 
the  orchard,  and  as  a  result  the  teams 
have  a  downhill  haul — Avhich  means  an 
actual  saving  in  dollars  aud  cents,  besides 
saving  a  lot  of  time  at  a  busy  seasou  of 
the  year. 

Use  Enough  Arsenate. — I  have  inti¬ 
mated  before  that  it  Avould  be  poor  econ¬ 
omy  to  try  to  save  on  the  co.st  of  spraying 
by  using  poor  or  not  enough  materials. 
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In  my  own  work  I  have  always  been  in¬ 
clined  to  use  just  a  little  more  arsenate 
of  lead  in  our  apple  sprays  than  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  needed.  The  increase  in  cost 
is  slight,  while  the  increase  in  results 
may  be  considerable.  The  spraying  season 
at  best  is  very  short.  The  work  must  be 
done  on  time  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all, 
and  as  a  result  time  becomes  far  more 
valuable  than  material.  \Vith  this  thought 
in  mind  I  have  tried  to  save  time  at  the 
spraying  season  in  every  way  •  that  I 
cotild,  and  one  of  my  methods  will  prob¬ 
ably  l)e  new  to  most  orchardists  and  some 
of  them  will  be  inclined  to  doubt  its 
feasibility. 

Mixing  Bordeaux. — For  a  long  time 
we  had  been  teaching  that  the  proper  way 
to  make  a  good  Bordeaux  mixture  was  to 
make  a  dilute  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
and  a  dilute  solution  of  lime  and  to  mix 
the  two ;  never  to  mix  the  lime  and  cop¬ 
per  when  in  a  concentrated  solution.  This 
method  makes  a  nice  Bord(‘aiix  mixture, 
but  it  is  expensive  in  that  it  requires 
special  dilution  tanks,  and  it  requires  a 
good  deal  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  spray 


pies.  Spraying  such  a  wet  season  is  use¬ 
less.  and  besides  there  are  thousands  of 
natural  fruit  trees  which  are  breeding 
places.  It  is  a  serious  menace,  and  is 
annually  increasing.  F.  c.  c. 

Bridgton,  Me. 

There  is  a  parasite  on  the  curculio  egg. 
but  this  is  not  very  common,  and  does 
not  play  an  im|)ortant  role  in  keeping 
tlie  pt'st  in  check.  Curculios  thrive  in 
neglected,  overgrown,  unpruned  and  un¬ 
cultivated  orchards  surrounded  by  stone 
walls  or  neglected  hedges,  and  situated 
near  pieces  of  woodland.  The  first  step 
towards  their  control  consists  in  cor¬ 
recting  as  far  as  possible  all  these  con- 
ditioKS  at  variance  with  the  best  horti¬ 
cultural  practice.  Ilibm-nating  sheltei’ 
.sJjould  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the 
removal  of  all  stone  walls  and  stone  i)iles, 
by  the  cleaning  up  of  overgrown  hedges 
and  fences  and  by  the  destruction  of  all 
trash  under  whkdi  the  beetles  might  find 
shelter.  The  trees  should  be  properly 
pruned  to  admit  the  sun,  for  curculios 
are  shy  creatures,  preferring  the  deep 
sh.idi'  for  their  work. 

Frequent  and  thorough,  though  shal- 


Showing  the  amount  of  solution  discharged  by  various  nozzles  in  a  given  space  of  time  under  a  uniform 
pressure  of  200  pounds.  A  Disk,  B  Triple  Vermorel,  C  Blizzard,  D  Bordeaux,  E  Vapo,  F 

Binks  Aluminum,  G  Paragon 


crew  every  timi>  they  fill  up  their  machine. 

I  decided  that  I  would  use  only  one  dilute 
solution,  and  that  one  which  could  be 
made  quickly,  and  then  to  mix  the  other 
concentrated  solution  with  the  dilute  so¬ 
lution  so  rapidly  that  it  would  never 
know  what  happened  to  it.  This  is  the 
way  we  worked  it  out.  In  one  of  our 
large  overhead  tanks  in  our  chemical 
hou.se  we  iirejjared  a  stock  solution  of  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  in  which  one  gallon  of  solu¬ 
tion  rcprosent'‘d  one  i)Ound  of  copper. 
When  a  si)ray  machine  came  in  for  its 
load  we  first  filled  the  tank  nearly  full  of 
clear  water  ;  then  we  started  the  engine 
and  dumped  in  the  required  amount  of 
air-slaked  line'.  The  paddles  of  the  agi¬ 
tator  instantly  churned  this  lime  up  with 
the  water,  making  a  very  dilute  lime  so¬ 
lution.  Then,  while  the  engine  was  still 
running,  we  opened  a  discharge  pipe  in 
the  side  of  the  chemical  house  and  allowed 
the  rc'quired  amount  of  copper  solution  to 
run  into  the  spray  tank.  The  result  was 
as  perfect  a  Bordeaux  mixture  as  I  ever 
saw.  We  have  used  this  method  now  for 
two  years.  I  realize  that  it  is  against  all 
the  rules  of  the  game  as  played  by  the 
experiment  stations  and  by  the  best  or¬ 
chardists.  but  in  spite  of  that  it  really 
works.  We  make  not  only  a  good-looking 
Bordeaux,  but  one  that  does  control  ap¬ 
ple  blotch,  scab  and  bitter  rot,  and  that 
sticks  to  the  foliage  as  well  as  any  spray 
material  I  ever  saw.  Without  losing  any 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  spray  we  save 
hours  of  time  every  day.  The  men  are 
using  the  spray  rods  during  time  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  spending  in  “vis¬ 
iting”  while  the  solution  was  being  pre- 
paianl.  As  time  goes  on  there  will,  no 
doubt,  be  many  other  improvements  in 
the  methods  of  spraying  whereby  the  cost 
will  be  lessened,  for,  as  I  have  indicated, 
the  business  of  spraying  is  a  new  one, 
and,  like  all  new  things,  it  is  still  crude 
and  still  offers  many  opportunities  for 
simplification.  Only  let  us  remember  that 
the  improvements  and  reduction  of  cost 
must  be  made  without  any  curtailment 
of  efficiency  lest  our  trees  get  into  the 
position  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  tried 
for  a  year  to  save  on  his  grocery  bill  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  doctor.  No,  not  a  nerve 
specialist,  either. 

Indiana.  renjaaiin  w.  douolass. 

Curculio  in  Apples 

Is  there  a  parasite  for  the  curculio? 
The  ravages  of  this  insect  last  year  are 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  we  could  only 
get  five  pies  from  a  bushel  of  Porter  ap- 


low,  cultivation  during  the  iieriod  that 
the  tender  and  helpless  pupiw  are  in  the 
ground,  is  of  great  value.  If  their  cells 
are  broken  open,  the  inipa*  are  either 
killed  at  once  or  soon  fall  a  i)rey  to  their 
natural  enemies,  principally  ants  and 
beetle  larvie.  To  obtain  the  best  results, 
cultivation  sliocld  be  continued  for  about 
a  month  or  six  weeks  after  the  grubs  be¬ 
gin  to  go  into  the  ground.  In  the  North 
this  will  be  from  about  -Tuly  10  to  Au¬ 
gust  10,  while  in  the  l^outh  it  is  st)me- 
what  earlier.  As  most  of  the  pupal  cells 
ai'e  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  surface, 
the  cultivation  may  be  quite  shallow,  but 
it  should  be  thorough,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  stir  the  ground  close  under  the 
trees  where  most  of  the  pupje  lie.  Most 
growers  in  the  North  do  not  favor  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  orchards  after  August  1,  but 
where  the  curculio  is  abundant,  the  culti¬ 
vation  should  be  contimuxl  as  late  as 
possible  without  interfering  with  the  ma¬ 
turing  of  the  wood  and  fruit. 

Spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead,  either 
alone  or  combined  with  a  fungicide,  has 
now  come  to  be  the  favorite  method  of 
fighting  the  curculio  on  most  crops.  It 
has  replaced  l‘aris  green  for  this  purpose 
because  it  adheres  better,  is  less  liable 
to  injure  the  foliage,  and  can  be  com¬ 
bined  with  lime-sulphur  when  used  as  a 
fungicide. 

In  spraying  apples  there  is  practically 
no  danger  of  injury  to  the  fruit  or  foliage 
by  repeated  applications  of  ar.senate  of 
lead.  The  two  sprayings  usually  given 
for  the  codling  moth,  just  after  the  petals 
fall,  and  three  weeks  later,  are  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  in  controlling  the  curculio, 
but  where  the  infestation  is  severe,  addi¬ 
tional  applications  will  be  found  neces¬ 
sary.  The  spray  often  given  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  brood  of  the  codling  moth  nine  or  ten 
weeks  after  the  petals  fall  will  help  to 
control  the  pest,  and  in  the  South  it  is 
sometimes  advisable  to  repeat  the  appli¬ 
cation  two  or  three  weeks  later.  To  get 
the  best  results  the  spraying  must  be 
done  in  a  vei’y  thorough  manner,  using 
a  fine  nozzle  and  high  iiressure  in  order 
to  keep  the  fruit  evenly  coated  with  the 
poison.  It  has  been  shown  by  extensive 
experiments  in  Illinois  that  where  this 
plan  is  followed  and  other  conditions  are 
favorable,  the  curculio  injury  may  be  re¬ 
duced  from  20  to  40  per  cent. 

In  fighting  the  curculio,  reliance  should 
not  be  placed  on  any  one  method  of  at¬ 
tack.  Clean  farming  to  reduce  available 
Winter  shelter,  proper  pruning  to  admit 

(Continued  on  page  329) 


:  Up  a  **High  Speed”  Sprayer 
With  Your  Farm  Engine 


Has  direct  connection  with  engine  shaft — no  troublesome  gears. 

Operates  at  the  full  speed  of  engine — from  450  to  550  strokes 
per  minute.  Maintains  very  high  pressure — 250  lbs. — enabling 
,  you  to  cover  every  inch  of  bark  with  a  fine  misty  spray,  i 
k  The  capacity — 6  gals,  per  minute — makes  it  easy  to  spray  m 
&  a  big  orchard  on  time.  Vacuum  and  ak  chambers  in-  /a 
sure  steady  flow  of  liquid.  For  real  sprayer  satisfac- 
tion,  use 


POULDS  SPRAYERg 

MAMIB)  AMI©  P'L»WS:!S1 


-50  styles.  Our  Service  Department  will  ^ 
guarantee  every  one  to  perform  catlsfac- 
torily  the  work  for  which  recommended. 

All  rigidly  tested  and  backed  by  C9  years’ 
\  pump-making  experience.  “We  also 
make  a  complete  line  of  Power,  Wind- 
a  mill  and  Hand  Pumps  for  water  supply  k 
Ink  other  services.  m 

You  need  our  free  book,  “Hand  and 
Power  Sprayers.”  Contains  informa- 
tion  of  great  value  to  every  fruit 
k  grower.  V/r-^e  us  today  for  your 
k  copy.  Address  Dept.  H.  Bmi-', 

^  The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

Hk  Main  Office  and  Works: 

Seneca  Falls,  N. 

^^^^^Boston  New 
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Goulds  Fig.  1562 
High  Speed”  Power  Sprayer 
-operates  at  speed  of  engine 
-no  gear  reduction  whatever. 


mm 


GOOD  FRUIT 

will  bring  big  prices  this  year  and  it  will 
pay  the  fruit  grower  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  care  of  his  trees  this 

season.  You  can  protect  your  fruit  from  worms 
and  disease  by  careful  spraying.  Insure  your 
crop  by  spraying  with  an 


“EVER-READ  Y,  Jr.  ” 

power  sprayer.  It  has  a  good  2  H.  P.  engine  which 
can  easily  be  detached  to  do  other  farm  work;  100- 
gallon  steel-bound  tank,  rotary  agitator  which 
keeps  tlie  solution  perfectly  uniform.  Extra  light 
— one  man  can  operate..  Write  today  for  cata¬ 
logue— our  prices  will  surprise  you. 

VAN  NOUHUYS*  MACHINE  WORKS 

44  LIBERTY  STREET  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


Save 
One  Man! 

Would  it  help  you 
In  the  spring  rush 
to  save  one  man  in 
putting  on  the  dor¬ 
mant  spray?  Use 
“SCALECIDE”— one  lead  of  hose  will 
spray  as  many  as  two  with  lime-sulphur. 
And  you  dobetter  work— destroy  San  Jose 
scale,  also  control  leaf  curl,  apple  canker, 
collar  rot,  bud  moth, case  bea'-er.leaf  rol¬ 
ler,  peat  psylla,  etc. 

SCALECIDE’Ms  pleasant  to  handle — will 
not  injure  handsor  eyes  nor  remove  hair 
from  horses.  Spraying  pump  runs  in  oil- 
lasts  much  longer.  Sold  on  Money  Back 
Basis.  Send  at  oncefoi  booklet  No.  14. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  M’Cg  Chemists 
30  Church  Street  Dept.  N  New  York 


TKEGEHOIIE 

SMITH 


sTOmp  PULLER 


^.Smith  Grubber  .Co 

CATALOG  FREE-DEFT- 49.  LA  CRESCENT. 


Ledd*r  ' 


•osPRAV^Io" 


UNC  OF 
^SPRAYERS^ 


Everybody  admits 

the  value  of  spray¬ 
ing.  But  it’s  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  pick  the  best 
sprayer  for  the 
purpose— and  for  the 
money. 

High  and  constant  pres¬ 
sure,  a  dependable  engine 
and  pump,  a  busy  agita¬ 
tor,  freedom  from  clog¬ 
ging,  rigid  construction, 
non-warping  tank,  light 
draught,  adjustable 
wheels  — the.se  are  some 
of  the  qualities  of  a  good 
sprayer. 

The  FIELD-OSPRAYMO 
LINE 

includes  a  sprayer  for 
every  need— not  a  poor 
one  among  them.  Built 
primarily  for  work. 
Always  insist  on  the 
Osp  ra  y  m  o  T radem  a  rk. 

OUR  1918  FREE  CATALOG 
is  ready.  Send  for  a  copy. 
For  10c  we  include  our  handsome 
94-page  Guide  "Why  and  How  of 
Orchard  Success.” 

FIELD  FORCE  PU.VF  CO. 
Dept.2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


The  First  Successful 
,  Potato  Planter.  The 

only  correct  drop,  one- 
'man,  automatic,  potato 
'planter.  Does  all  the  work- 
fail  the  time.  Needs  no  watch- 
Plants  more  ac  res  per  day . 

Saves  Expense  of  Extra  Man 

'Attachments  for  peas,  beans  and 
'fertilizer  furnished, 
when  desired.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKf 
containing  valuable  information  on 
this  important  crop,  also  attrac¬ 
tive  folder  illustrating  the 
Aspinwall  complete  line  of  ' 
potato  machinery— Cutters, 

Planters,  Sprayers,  Diggers 
and  Sorters. 

World’s  Oldest  and  L 
Largest  Makers  of , 

Potato  Machinery 

Aspinwall  Mfg.  Co. 

621  Sabin  St. 

Jackson,  Michigan 


TELLS  HOW 
TOSAVECROPS 


Qet  more  profit  from  your  crops.  Prevent  destruction  from 
bugs,  insects  and  disease.  This  book  sent  PRBB  tells  how; 
also  shows  complete  line  of  Hurst  Sprayers  sent  on  TEN 
DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  with  three  ways  to  pay  and  big 
money  saving  offer.  HURSTspraying  is  positive  in  results. 

37  styles  to  select  from;  you  get  the  exact  type  of  sprayer  best 
your  needs.  Tell  us  what  you  have  to  spray  and  how  much,  we  will 
1  you  valuable  help.  Write  today.  HURST  MF6.  CO.,  132Jurst  St., 
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The  Picture  from  Home 

Keep  your  Kodak  busy  for  the  sake  of  the  boys 

“over  there.” 

Kodak  catalogue,  free  at  your  dealer’s  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
378  State  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FRIEND* 


V  n  HVrCPIVOTAXLE 

■VK^SjwiVATOR 


The  original  Pivot  Axle,  a  slight  foot  pres¬ 
sure  moves  both  the  shovels  and  wheels 
Instantly  to  the  right  or  left,  width  between 
gangs  instantly  adjusted  while  machine  is  in 
motion.  Horses  furnish  power,  driver  only  steers. 

Cultivates  Hillsides,  Uneven  Land' 
and  Crooked  Rows 

•Simplest  in  construction --least  number  of  parts 
—nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Steel  frame.  All 
castings  malleable  iron.  Every  part  accessible. 
Built  for  wear  and  work.  Light  draft  and  per¬ 
fect  balance.  Made  in  high  and  low  wheel  and 
KRAUS  PIVOT  GANG.  Can  be  equipped  with 

The  Akron  Fertilizer  Distributor 
The  greatest  improvement  in 
recent  years.  Applies  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  while  cultivating. 

Our  booklet  contains  most  up-to. 

^te  and  valuable  information, 

Send  for  it  today. 


e', 


'  :;#$ 
ER- BETTER ' 


FASTER- EASIER  “CUE 

SAV^^  ;/ 

MEN-MATERIAL-MU5CLErM0NEY^ 


WITH 


5PR 


Works  on  any  power  sprayer.'* 
The  ffun  that  popularized  Kun 
sprayinfiTa'* 

No  other  erun  used  last  year.** 
Take  no  chance  on  substitutes. '  * 
'Friend'  Run  Is  liRhter,  faster, 
and  makes  better  spray." 
Price  $12.00 

FRIEND**  MFC.  COMPANY 
Gasport,  New  York 

nuSYStm  Power  Sprayers’* 


p  P  Write  us,  RivinfiT  some  Idea  of  your  sprayiiiR 
r  ■%  l\r*  ^  needs  and  we  will  forward  absolutely  free, 
a  copy  of  our  T-aluable  illustrated  work  on 
Crop  Diseases,  also  full  particulars  of  a 

SPRAMOTOR 

best  suited  to  your  requirements. 

W*  make  6PKA3IOTORS  from  $7  up 


IVlulcl^er 
&  Seedier 


mulcher,  smoothing  harrotv,  cultivator,^ 
weeder  and  seeder— all  in  one.  Forms  dust  mulch 
—a  blanket  of  loose  soil— preventing  soil  hardening 
and  moistura  escaping.  Increases  yield  of  corn, 
potatoes,  oats,  ■wheat,  etc.  Kills  weeds.  Flat  teeth, 
especially  adapted  to  form  mulch.  Lever  and 
pressure  spring  control  depth  of  teeth.  Sold  with 
or  without  seeding  boxes  for  grass  seed,  alfalfa, 
oats,  etc.  Teeth  cover  the  seed  to  depth  desired. 
Adapted  for  a  large  variety  of  work.  In  stock  near 
you.  Send  for  catalog. 

EUBEEA  MOWER  CO.,  BOX  842  ,Btica,  N.  T. 

Four  sizes, 

8,  8,10 

ud  12  tt. 


Write  us  today 
Made  in  TJ.S.A. 


SPRAMOTOR  WORKS. 
5076  Erie  St. 
Buffalo  N.  Y. 


This  Spray  Outfit  Or.ly  ^180 


The  No.  1  U-R>E-K-A  Spray  Outfit  rIvoh  you  6 
to  8  Rations  of  liquid  per  minute  at  a  pressure  of  175  lbs.  It  comes 
complete  with  100  Ration  tank.  60  ft.  of  hose.  4  nozzles.  2-3  IIP 
Heavi  Dutl  Casolino  KnRino  with  battery  iRnition.  It  is  the  most 
remarkable  value  ever  placed  on  the  market.  It  Rives  you  a  reRular 
mistand  notastream.  It  penetrates  to  all  parts  of  the  tree,  special 
attachments  can  be  had  for  sprayinR  potatoes.  CataloR  free  for 
the  askioR.  Buy  now  when  you  can  Ret  deliveries,  shipments  are 
alow,  place  your  order  to-day. 

!•  CONSOUDATEO  GAS  ENGINE  CO..  202  FuNsn  Street,  New  York  City 


Training  the  Young  Trees- 


Large  Trees. — So  much  has  lieoii  said 
on  this  subject  that  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  discussed  enough,  but  the  writer  be¬ 
lieves  that  there  is  one  side  of  it  which 
can  profitably  be  mentioned  again.  This 
part  is  especially  important  in  the  North¬ 
east.  Where  an  apple  tree  10  or  1.1  feet 
in  spread  of  branches  is  a  very  large  tree 
it  makes  little  difference  how  it  is  Hhajicd 
■so  far  as  strength  is  concerned.  In  this 
region  where  we  may  have  ti-t'os  with 
limbs  .30  feet  long  and  he.aring  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  or  more  of  fruit  at  short 
intervals,  it  is  very  imiiortant  to  have  the 
strength  of  the  wood  uscul  as  fully  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Most  of  the  writers  on  the  t.ain- 
ing  of  apple  trees  seem  to  have  t.-ikmi  as 
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their  text  the  experience  of  the  North¬ 
western  growers,  and  to  have  overlooked 
this  vital  difference. 

Old  STYT.E  Training. — The  metluxl  of 
training  apple  trees  seen. in  old  orchards 
was  simply  to  keep  the  limbs  off  until  a 
height  suiting  the  owner’s  fancy  was 
reached  and  tnen  leave  them  alone  except 
for  an  occasional  “cleaning  out”  of  the 
center  of  the  tree,  'I'his  gave  a  free  of 
the  most  natural  shape,  gently  rounded, 
with  a  rind  of  fruiting  surface,  three  or 
four  feet  thick  over  all.  Such  a  tree  will 
bear  maximum  crops  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  care.  Where  such  trees  were 
planted  far  enough  ajiart  or  where  they 
have  been  thinmsl  out  oi-  liave  died  out 
they  are  still  b(>ariug  great  crojis  and,  if 
carefully  sprayed,  crops  of  liigh  value. 
Where  these  tree's  were  iilaiiteel  too 
closely  and  not  thinned  out  the  lower 
branches  have  dic'd  off  and  tlu*  tiual  re¬ 
sult  in  many  cases  is  a  horizontal  layer 
of  bearing  surface  three  or  four  feet  thick 
over  the  whole  orchard.  In  some  cases 
this  is  as  much  as  40  fee't  from  the 
ground. 

’JhiE  Low  IIkad. — AVhen  the  boom  in 
apple  growing  in  the  Northwest  came 
along  it  was  found  that  there  the  trees 


Showing  Difference  Between  Splittinc 
Breaking  of  Branch 


did  much  better  if  the  limbs  were  .stai'teid 
near  enough  tlie,  gi’ouud  to  shade  the 
trunk  at  all  times.  Many  writers  at 
once  began  to  urge  that  this  was  the 
best  method  for  all  regions,  and  were 
•followed  by  the  nurserymen,  who  saw 
great  flocks  of  dollars  in  it.  If  one  is 
to  start  a  tree  branching  from  the  ground 
the  best  size  to  plant  is  a  tree  that  has 
but  one  season’s  growth  from  the  ground 
up.  If  the  nurseries  could  sell  trees  of 
this  size  as  readily  as  tho.se  that  had 
grown  two  or  three  years  in  the  nur¬ 
sery,  and  could  stimulate  the  demand, 
so  that  they  could  charge  about  as  much 
for  the  small  ones  as  for  the  large 
ones,  the  profits  would  be  increased. 
They  were  aided  in  this  by  the  fact  that 


it  would  be  many  years  before  the  faults 
of  this  system  would  cause  whole  or¬ 
chards  to  fail,  .and  also  by  the  fact  that 
such  a  system  is  or  has  been  successful 
in  the  Northv.’est,  where  the  whole  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  apple  from  jilanting  to  har¬ 
vest  is  highly  artificial.  Thi.s  artificial 
condifion  is  greatly  exaggerated  in  the 
“vase-form’’  tree  which  evi'ii  tin*  theore¬ 
tical  writers  are  now  beginning  to  class 
as  too  weak  for  jiermanonce. 

Heading  (Ie’I'. — At  this  point  it  may 
be  w'ell  to  ston  to  considt'r  what  i.s  really 
UH'ant  h.\  ‘•h''a(ling  out”  a  tree.  The 
illustration  at  flK'  left  show.s  a  tree 
which  was  headed  out  about  three  freet 
••oiu  tlu'  ground.  ’The  jiresent  owners 
cut  off  the  low('r  limbs,  changing  the 
parts  of  tlie  tiee  as  Iiigh  as  the  girl’s 
head  surely  to  the  <-]iaracter  of  trunks, 
while  foi'  at  le.'ist  two  feet  higher  they 
h.ave  more  the  chara(-ter  of  trunks  than 
of  'branches.  lleally,  at  jiresent,  this 
tree  is  lu-adt'd  .iliout  si'Vi'u  feet  high,  but 
the  trunk  for  the  ujiiier  four  feet  is  di¬ 
vided  into  j)arts  whicli  do  not  increase  its 
strenglli,  ;iu<I  do  make'  it  liarder  to  cul¬ 
tivate  iieai'  th(^  tr('('.  Probably  at  least 
three-lourths  of  the  “low-headed”  or¬ 
chards  about  lu're  are  of  this  t.vpe,  and 
\yould  he  much  better  ti'ees  and  likely  to 
live  longer  if  a  single  trunk  were  keiit, 
up  to  a  height  of  eight  feet  or  more. 

Peasons  for  Low  Heading. — The  ad¬ 
vantages  claimed  for  low  heading  are : 
Protection  of  the  trunk  from  suiiscald ; 
early  fruiting;  ease  of  picking  and  h'ss 
height  of  full-grown  tree.  The  lirst  is 
valid  in  regions  of  small  rainfall  and  in¬ 
tense  sunshine  hut  has  no  weight  here. 
'Che  second  has  weight  only  when  small 
trees  ar(‘  jilauti'd.  ’Fhe  third  has  weight 


oiiljy  before'  the?  (rt'cs  couk'  into  heav'y 
be'ariiig.  'I’lie  fourth  is  not  borne  out 
by  actual  measurements.  A  fifth  point 
is  little  urged,  pt'rhaits  Ix'cause  it  does 
not  appear  in  the  oi-<linary  tyjie  of  “low 
heading.”  'riiis  is  less  loss  of  fruit  from 
high  winds.  Wlu'ns  several  feet  of  the 
ends  of  tlie  lower  limbs  trail  on  the 
ground.^  and  tliese  limbs  are  lirmlj’ 
locked  into  the*  one's  above',  tlieire  can  he 
little  shaking  liy  tlie  winel.  To  be  sure^ 
this  lujike's  very  gre-at  trouble  when 
jiie-kiiig  time  comeis,  for  it  is  no  easy  task 
to  get  eleiwn  on  hanels  aiiel  knees  in  a 
brush  heap  and  find  all  the  apples.  A 
neighlieir  has  uii  eire-harel  whiedi  was 
originally  lie'iide'el  enit  at.  about  feiur  or 
five  feed,  hut  has  mew  be*eu  alloweel  tei 
ceuiie  down  until  it  is  em  the  ground.  A 
pie-fui'e  of  somei  eef  these  trees  vve>ulel  he 
sheiwii.  hut  at  pre'sent  the>y  are  half  or 
more'  luirieHl  in  thei  sneiw,  especially  the 
most  interesting  one's. 

ADVA.\T.\eiE.s  eiF  High  Heading. — 'The 
aelvaiitages  of  higli  !ie*adiug  are;  lOase 
of  cultivation,  ease'  of  control  of  fungeius 
eiise*ase*,  ami  the  fae-t  that  with  this  train¬ 
ing  tlie  lower  limlis  are*  meire  likely  tee 
come  off  at  right  angles  to  the  central 
trunk.  Tim  first  nes'els  ne)  argument.  Ex- 
perime'iit  station  workews  are  agreed  that 
it  i.s  e'asier  to  cetntre)!  fungous  diseases 
where  the  trees  can  dry  off:'  promptly 
after  a  rain.  Certainly  apple  scab  and 
sooty  blotedi  are  nuere  e'ommou  where  the* 
branc-he's  eef  trees  e-omee  together,  etr 
where  the  limbs  hang/  se)  close  to  tlie* 
ground  that  there*  is  no  edrculation  ejf 
air  aretund  the'm.  In  the  e'use  of  a  tree* 
re'ally  low-he*ade*el  the  lower  limbs  rest 
een  the  greuinel  meist  eif  the  growing  sea¬ 
son,  and  there  is  nee  po.ssibility  of  a  cir¬ 
culation  eif  air  areuind  them.  It  neteds 
hut  little  thought  to  see  that  a  limb 
whie-h  e-omes  e)Ut  at  nearly  right  angles 
to  the  main  trunk  is  stronger  than  one 
which  makes  a  narreiw  angle.  If  there 
should  be*  any  elenibt,  teike  a  piece  of 
we)od  with  a  branch  on  it  and  split  small 
liieces  eilf  it  to  .see  how  the  fibers  run. 
Remember  that  it  is  always  easier  to 
separate  the  fibers  from  those  that  lie  be- 
( Continued  on  jiage  ,328) 
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Who  are  paying  for  Republic  Trucks 
whether  they  biiy  them  or  not 

the  present  prices  of  feed  you  cannot  afford  horses  for  the 
little  hauling  work  they  can  do  in  comparison  with  Republic 
^  ^  Farm  Trucks.  If  you  are  using  horses  for  farm  hauling  you 
are  now  paying  the  difference  between  horses  and  what  you  could 
save.  That  difference  would  soon  pay  for  a  Republic  Truck. 

The  Republic“eats”only  while  it  works— does  as  much  as  several  teams 
— is  always  ready  to  work  day  or  night.  Works  as  surely  on  bad  roads 
as  good  roads — makes  trips  with  loads  in  an  hour  or  two  that  take 
a  day  with  horses.  It  is  a  “life-saver”  in  the  present  labor  shortage. 

-  “  CHASSIS 


REPUBLIC  SPECIAL.^! 


Other  models  are;  Republic  Dispatch 
for  delivery  purposes,  $895.  1-ton 
with  bow  top  and  stake  or  express 
body,  $1295.  I /4-ton  chassis, 
$1650.  2 -ton  chassis,  $1975. 
3/4-ton  Dreadnaught  chassis, 
$2950.  5-ton  Thoroughbred 
chassis,  $4500.  All  prices  f.  o.  b. 
factory.  We  build  special  farm  bodies. 
Write  for  book  on  any  model.  Ad¬ 
dress  Department  B.K. 


A  rugged,  sturdy  truck  for  all  kinds 
of  farm  work,  ^-ton  with  Republic 
capacity  for  excess  strain,  128-inch 
wheelbase.  Powerful  Republic  motor. 
Armored  radiator,  Republic-Torben- 
sen  internal  gear  drive.  Original  truck 
construction  with  abundant  strength 
for  truck  duty.  Far  outlasts  any 
makeshift.  Truck  with  bodies  illus¬ 
trated  below.  Write  for  folder  on 
Republic  Special. 


REPUBLIC  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  Inc.,  Alma,  Mich. 
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Power 
for  the  Big  Pull 

Power  _  measures  the  amount  of  work 
done,"  time  consumed,  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion —  and  power  depends  on  piston 
rings. 

To  get  maximum  power  and  get  it  con¬ 
tinuously  requires  a  set  of 

McQUAY-NORRIS 


A  special  ring  for  en¬ 
gines  that  pump  oiL 
Used  in  top  grooves 
only  of  pistons  to 
control  excess  oil, 
with  McQuay-Norris 
\eA.v<.-lRoor  Rings  in 
lower  grooves  to  in¬ 
sure  maximum  com¬ 
pression  and  fuel 
economy. 


PISTON  RINGS 

The  rings  that  check  compression  losses 
and  turn  wasted  fuel  into  power  for  au¬ 
tomobile,  draw-bar  or  belt  work.  Their 
light  tension  causes  least  friction  loss  — 
more  power  gained.  They  reduce  carbon 
—  higher  engine  efficiency.  Economical 
in  fuel  and  oil. 

Your  dealer  can  get  you'^any  size  or 
over-size  quickly.  Over  300  jobbing  and 
supply  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
carry  complete  size  assortments.  If  you 
have  any  difficulty  getting  them,  write  us. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
“To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power”  — a  simple, 
clear  explanation  of  piston  rings,  t’'.eir  con¬ 
struction  and  operation. 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co. 

2878  Locust  Street  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Copyright  1917, 
MoQaay>Norria  Mfir.  Co, 


CULTIVATE  3  ROWS 
AT  ONE  TIME 

All  crops  grown  in  narrow 
rows — onions,  beets,  car¬ 
rots,  etc.,  can  be’cultivated 
three  rows  at  a  time,  as  fast 
as  a  man  can  walk,  by  using 
a  three  row  attachment 
with  the 

BEEMAN 

Garden  Tractor 

This  tractor  goes  astride  narrow 
rowed  crops  and  between  the  rows 
when  cultivating  corn  or  other  wide 
rowed  crops.  It  combines  the  best  features  of  both  horse  cultivators  and 
hand  wheel  hoes  —cultivating  deep  in  the  centre  of  rows  as  narrow  as  12 
inches  and  shallow  near  the  plants. 

No  Pushing— Just  Steer  It.  A  man  or  a  boy  can  cultivate  at  top  speed 
all  day  without  tiring.  Costs  little  to  operate — saves  time,  expense  and  labor. 

The  Beeman  will  take  the  place  of  one  horse  or  mule  in  plowing,  harrowing  or  cultivating. 
It  will  do  any  power  work  requiring  up  to  4  H.  P.  and  trots  from  job  to  job  on  its  own  power. 
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DRAINAGE 

PROBLEM  SOLVED 


For  the  first  time  American  farmers 
can  solve  the  drainage  problem  at 
low  cost.  Find  out  about  this  tool. 
Don’t  put  it  off.  Write  for  the  new  book  that 
tells  the  story. 
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&  Grader 


AIKSteel^Reversible— Lasts  a  Lifetime 

Cuts  V-shaped  farm  ditch  down  to  4  ft.  deep ;  cleans  old 
ditches;  grades  roads;  builds  farm  terraces,  dykes  and 
levees;  works  in  any  soil,  wet  or  dry.  2,  4  and  6 
horse  sizes;  larpe  size  fine  for  tractor.  Does  work  of  100  men. 
Write  '  ’  to  make  big  crops  sure.  New  free  book 

nd  terracing.  Address 

»  AND  GRADER  CO.^  ^ 

OWENSBORO.  KV. 


High  o  ■  ’  wheels — ste^i  or  wood  —  wide 

or  narro,.  ..  .  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 

running  grear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COm  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy.  IIL 
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quick  reply  and  a  “‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Training  the  Young  Trees 

(Continued  from  page  .320) 

side  them  (to  split  the  wood)  than  tear 
the  fibers  in  two  (to  break  it.)  In  the 
ease  of  the  branch  there  is  a  sort  of 
collar  of  fibers  which  run  around  it 
where  it  joins  the  tree.  This  acts  as  a 
brace  and  helps  it  hold  its  load.  In  the 
case  of  the  crotch  (page  32(5)  note  liow 
the  fibers  run  u])  fine  side,  across  the 
top  and  down  the  other  side.  There  is 
no  place  wliere  one  must  tear  any  fibers 
to  break  down  the  crotch.  Ben  Davis 
wood  is  much  weaker  than  that  fif  Hald- 
win,  yet  the  Baldwin  crotch  failed  early 
in  the  season  under  less  than  10  iionnds 
of  apples,  while  the  B(>n  Davis  limb  fif 
about  the  same  size  held  up  n<‘arly_  a 
bushel  of  ajiides  until  almost  picking 
time. 

rou  Bkhmaxaxck.  —  We 
have  always  headed  our  trees  high  an<I 


Ben  Davis  Tree  May  7, 1916 


feel  (liat  w<“  have  gaiiit*<l  by  it.  We  feel 
that  if  they  corit.iiiiic  to  luive  projier  <‘are 
sevei-al  blocks  of  our  young' trees  sluuild 
continue  in  profitable  hearing  for  lift.y 
years  or  more.  In  fact  it  is  not  likely 
that  anj’  of  us  will  live  to  see  the  end  of 
these  orchards  vv(‘  ,are  now  developing 
unless  SOUK'  accident  oi'  disease  sliould 
greatly  shorten  their  lift*.  We  try  to 
start  with  :is  large  tre»“s  ns  jiossilih'.  If 
we  <•0111(1  get  tr*‘es  10  feet:  tall,  which 
had  been  trimmed  to  whips  at  the  end  of 
the  first  season's  gi-owth.  the  side 
branches  trimmed  to  two  or  three  buds 
at  the  (uul  of  the  second  and  all  hranclu's 
below  sev(‘n  f('et  shoi-tcned  again  at  the 
end  of  the  thii-d  season’s  growth,  they 
would  he  worth  more  to  ns  at  the  end 
of  the  third  or  fourth  season's  growth 
than  any  tre<‘s  we  are  able  to  buy.  Such 
trees,  grown  four  years  in  the  nursery 
and  carefully  handled  in  digging,  jiack- 
ing  and  setting,  should  give  a  very  small 


Ben  Davis  April  22,  1917 

loss  in  setting,  and  sliould  begin  to  fruit 
in  a  year  or  two  after  planting.  3'he  jiie- 
ture  (jiagc  32(5)  shows  a  Kliode  Island 
(Ireeuing  whieh  we  set  out  just  liefore 
the  frt'ezi'.  3'he  tree  was  set  deejier  than 
it  stood  ill  the  nnrser.v,  and  is  about  eight 
fi^et  above  ground.  Snow  is  about  two 
feet  deep  around  the  trei'.  As  the  tree 
grows  some  of  the  lowc'r  branches  left 
on  it  will  be  shaded  out  by  those  above 
and  cut  oil'.  If  this  docs  not  hapiieu 
.soon  enough  they  may  he  hcadi'd  hack  a 
little.  3’his  will  give  ns  a  whorl  of 
limbs  forming  a  platform  about  six  feet 
above  the  ground.  This  is  the  base  of  the 
head.  About  two  feet  above  this  we  can 
get  another  similar  whorl.  3''he  <'entrtil 
leader  may  go  on  and  give  still  a  third 
wiiorl.  blit  that  will  be  left  mainly  to 
chance.  3''he  two  sets  of  branches  .sii])- 
porting  the  rest  of  the  top  sive  almost 
absolute  security  against  breaktige  duo  to 
overloading  the  tree. 

Idkal  Form. — The  next  pictures  on 
pages  318-320  show  three  years’ 
growth  of  a  Ben  Davis  tree  which  we 
consider  has  almost  the  ideal  shape.  The 
tree  was  set  in  the  Spring  of  1010.  The 


trunk  is  nearly  six  feet  to  the  first 
lii..os.  This  tree  bore  a  peck  or  more- 
of  apples  in  1010  and  in  1017.  The  first 
liictnre  was  taken  May  7,  1010,  after  the 
tree  liad  had  seven  growing  seasons. 
The  second  was  taken  April  22, 
1017.  after  the  tree  ■  had  grown 
another  season,  and  had  been 
trimmed  for  the  next  year’s  growth. 
Ndte  how  the  lower  limbs  are  coming 
down  under  the  burden  of  fruiting.  The 
third  pictiin*  was  made  .Tan.  27,  101 S. 
Note  how  the  lower  limbs  are  now  hang¬ 
ing  down  about  as  much  as  they  stood 
ui)  two  years  before.  Most  of  the  pi'un- 
ing  the  tree  Avill  receive  fi-om  this  tiiin' 
will  be  to  keep  it  headed  as  liigh  as  it  is 
now  by  cutting  off  the  liinhs  whicli  hang 
down  too  low.  'I’he  size  of  the  triM's  can 
he  roughly  found  by  tiikiiig,  tin*  hMigth 
of  the  sjiar-e  between  tin"  two  low(‘r  sets 
of  limbs  as  a  measure.  ai,i  ki:i)  r.  wkki). 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  V. 

Crows  Eating  Fruit 

CJive  a  crow  plenty  to  (';it  and  he  will 
stick  c]os(*r  I  Inin  a  hrotlnu'  to  you,  and 
he  has  an  apjietite  that  will  relish  any¬ 
thing  from  cairion  to  fruit.  A  farm  that 
we  jia.ss  often  bought  the  manure  from  a 
jiiggery  where  large  amounts  of  city  swill 
were  used.  This  was  not  all  eaten  by 
the  hogs,  and  was  mixed  with  the  manure, 
which  was  drawn  and  left  in  heaps 
through  tin'  IN’inti'r  on  a  jiiece  of  land 
near  tin'  travelh'd  road,  ami  hundreds,  if 
Hot  thousands  of  crow.s  could  be  counted 
on  thos('  heaiis  nearly  every  da.y  all  Win¬ 
ter.  'I’liis  was  ]>lowed  under  early  in  the 
Silling,  and  then  the  crows  became  a 
nuisance  to  those  in  the  neigliborhood,  but 
later  left  for  better  feeding  grounds.  In 
fact,  crows  would  stay  with  us  if  they 
could  liiul  plenty  of  food  all  Winter,  as  a 
few  now  do.  A  city  man  startl’d  a  pig¬ 
gery  in  oni-  neighborhood,  using  city  swill. 
This  was  stopped  in  early  Summer  by 
our  Board  of  Health.  'Phis  caused  us  a 
lot  of  trouble,  although  a  third  of  a  mile 
away.  I  trii'd  to  protect  some,  late-sown 
fodder  corn  by  spreading  on  other  corn 
for  the  crows  to  eat,  jn.st  as  it  was  com¬ 
ing  through  the  ground.  A  peck  would 
last  scarci'ly  a  day,  and  at  <iver  1^4  per 
hundred  made  dear  crow  fe<*d.  They  ute 
practically  all  our  ciu'rries.  both  sweet 
and  sour.  In  fact,  wc  lu'ver  got  a  good 
K(|uare  meal  of  the  sweet  ones,  although 
we  had  a  few  bushels  of  both  varieties. 
.\  variety  like  .Schmidt  they  would  eat  or 
carry  away  when  abtnit  two-thirds  grown. 
'I'liey  would  carry  three  or  four  at  a  time 
fif  a  variety  like  (Jen.  Wood,  evidently 
taking  a  whole  hunch  by  gralibing  ail 
tin*  sti'ins  at  one  mouthful. 

Our  Osborne  Summer  jioars  went  be¬ 
fore  they  wei-e  ripe,  largely  carried  away 
to  be  eaten  elsewhere.  Bartletts  also  suf¬ 
fered  severely.  Our  early  apjilcs  wi're 
badly  damaged  by  them,  and  many  were 
spoilt  on  the  tn-es.  To  save  my  Williams 
K('d  I  jiicked  fbeni  before  1  otherwise 
should.  I  trit'd  to  save  soiiu'  .sweet  corn 
for  s('(‘d,  but  bad  to  tie  uji  the  ears  with 
burial),  as  they  would  tear  ofl'  paper 
hags  as  fa.st  as  put  on.  By  the  time  my 
lute  Winter  appb's  were  ready  to  pick 
they  had  di'crc.ised  to  such  an  extent  they 
did  little  nion'  than  the  average  damage. 
'I'his  may  have  bi'en  caused  by  the  fact 
that  tliere  was  more  field  corn  planted 
last  year  tluin  common,  something  they 
were  very  fond  of,  before  it  got  very  liard. 

Every  year  I  lose  a  few  dollars’  worth 
of  fruit,  hut  1  never  saw  anything  like 
thi.s  last  season,  alt.hougli  I  thought  I  liad 
seen  .some  crow  s  before,  and  it  is  nothing 
uncommon  to  find  fair-sized  apple.s  or 
pears  10  rods  <>r  so  from  the  trees  wliere 
they  gri'w.  -My  trees  never  had  so  O'w 
birds’  nests,  both  robins  and  the  smaller 
ones,  although  1  .saw  one  or  two  ixibins’ 
nests,  th(*y  were  robbed  early  and  W’e 
knew  of  none  whicli  livi'd  to  fly.  Blue¬ 
birds  and  martins  came  early  aw  usual, 
hut  did  not  stay  all  Summer,  and  it  was 
the  first  time  1  ever  knew  our  bird  boxc's 
to  be  empty.  3'Iio.sft  sporting  men  who 
slioot  cats  on  sight  because  they  catch 
hinls  would  better  pay  their  attention  to 
the  crows,  for  when  one  gets  track  of  a 
brood  of  young  (piail  or  pheasants  he  will, 
with  iierhaps  a  friend  or  two,  hunt 
through  the  grass  and  weeds  until  th<‘y 
are  all  gone.  I  have  known  a  plu'a.want  to 
raise  a  flock  of  young  ones  30  or  40  rods 
from  wliere  two  good  hunting  cals  livi'd, 
simply  staying  in  the  thick  gra.ss,  while, 
had  the  mother  bird  unwed  away  from  tlie 
farm  buildings,  she  would  have  lost  a 
large  part  of  them  and  perhaps  her  own 
life  from  their  natural  enemies.  It  is 
nothing  unusual  to  see  a  crow  go  through 
an  apple  orcliard  looking  into  each  tree 
separately  for  birds’  nests;  I  have  seen 
this  done  withi"  h'ss  than  f)0  feet  of  our 
farm  buildings.  J''ifty  or  more  years  ago 
our  country  hoys  juacticed  shooting  at 
crowds  to  iiiijirove  their  marksmanshi)i. 
iN'rlunis  if  the  custom  was  more  observed 
at  the  present  time  it  might  jirove  a  good 
tlii'  '  "ound.  especially  foi  ou.'  song 

bir<.  .  T  have  no  ns(>  for 

cro\, .  ,  ‘t  ■' 

and  gra. 

thl'Ill,  I  Woi..,.  n-  o  .  plclll., 

to  eat,  and.  liki*  other  gluttou.s,  they  ’ll 
stay  by  you.  it.o.  mkap. 


“OfI'TCKH.  Avhy  did  you  arrest  this  mo- 
tori.stV”  “Suspicious  actions,  your  Hon¬ 
or.  He  was  within  the  speed  limits, 
sounding  his  horn  properly,  and  trying  to 
keep  the  right  side  of  the  street.” — Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Joinnal. 
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An  Indian  Woman  and  Her  Squash  Crop 


'I'lio  University  of  Minnesota  has  is¬ 
sued  a  monograph  upon  “Agrieulrure  of 
the  llidatsa  Indians,”  by  Gilbert  Living¬ 
stone  Wilson,  rii.  I).  The  Hidatsas, 
who  are  associated  with  the  Mandans, 
aie  now  living  on  a  North  Dakota  reser¬ 
vation.  and  here  the  author  of  the  above 
monograph  met  with  Maxidiwiie,  or 
i’nlTalobird-woinan.  daughter  of  a  former 
chief,  who.  while  ignorant  of  English, 
possessed  of  quick  intelligence  and  a  mar¬ 
velous  memory,  was  able  to  furnish  an 
nnending  fund  of  information  about  old- 
tiii'e  Indian  customs.  .Tier  jdctnre  is 
shown  at  Fig.  1(>G.  Her  son.  (Joodbird, 
e.viiiained  that  his  mother  knew  more 


Maxidiwiac,  or  Buffalobird-Woman.  Fig.  166 


:i!>ont  s  iiiash  and  Corn  <-n]tnre  th  in  any¬ 
one  else  on  the  ros(*rvat i<tn.  .Mnil  until 
she  was  well  on  towards  .'■(I  xcars  of  age 
a  small  part  of  tJooilhii-d's  jilowed  held 
was  reserved  for  her  each  ye.-ir,  that  sin* 
might  jdant  corn,  beans  and  s  inashi's. 
.ind  cultivate  them  in  the  <d»i-fashion('fl 
way  with  the  hoe,  just  a.s  many  a  white 
farmer  sets  aside  a  garden  patcli  for 
‘•mother”  to  work  in.  Some  of  HiilValo- 
hird-woman’s  corn,  of  her  own  planting 
and  selection,  took  first  prize  at  an  agri¬ 
cultural  fair  on  the  reservation. 

In  planting  sipiash  the  seed  was 
sjo-onted  first.  The  seed  was  wetted,  but 
not  soaked,  and  mi.xed  with  sagebrn.sh 
and  buckbru.sh  leaves;  then  wr.-ipped  in 
wet  red-grass  leaves,  and  the  whole  mass 


Indian  Woman  with  Horn  Rake.  Fig.  167 


fidded  in  tanned  bnll’alo  hide.  'I'lie  paek- 
age  was  linng  oii  tlie  drying  pole  in  the 
lodge,  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  tiro. 
After  two  da.\  s  the  Pundle  was  op  •ncvl, 
and  the  seed  moistened  with  tejiid  \,:iter. 
whieh  the  gardener  diiiped  u])  with  a 
horn  spoon  jind  then  blew  out  of  her 
month;  the  seed  was  then  liound  up 
again,  and  by  another  day  was  rmidy  to 
plant,  being  sprouted  nearly  iui  inch. 

Two  or  three  women  worked  together 
at  the  planting,  one  woman  going  ahead 
with  her  hoe,  to  loosen  up  the  groir'd 
for  the  hill.  'I’he  <  Id-fe  i.od  '  ila 

ii  .  ’  ’  ■  ,,-i,vn 

was 

atra-  >“d  to  a  woouv  x,  nahdle  about 
iiicnes  loPg.  The  primitive  rake,  also 
pictured,  is  made  from  a  deer's  antler, 
attached  to  a  handle  about  42  inches 
long.  Each  hill  for  planting  was  made 
in  the  place  wlmre  a  hill  had  been  the 
year  before.  Four  seeds  were  planted 
in  i)airs  on  tin*  side  of  each  hill.  They 
were  not  planted  on  top,  for  these  In¬ 


dian  women  knew'  that  on  level  ground 
the  surface  would  be  beaten  down  by 
rain  and  baked  hard  so  that  the  tender 
squash  sprouts  could  not  break  thi-ough. 

The  squash  haivest  began  a  little  be¬ 
fore  green  corn  came  in.  The  .squashes 
were  ])icked  every  four  days,  when  about 
inches  in  diameter;  the  first  pick- 


Indian  Rake  Made  from  Deer’s  Antlers,  Fjg.168 

ings  being  rniten  grm'ii,  the  later  dried  for 
Winter. 

In  addition  to  the  fruits,  squash  blos¬ 
soms  formed  a  part  of  the  harvest.  The 
Indians  knew  that  two  kinds  of  flowers 
gn'w  on  the  s<|nash(‘s,  one  forming  a 
fruit.  Avhih'  tin-  others  did  not.  because, 
as  they  said,  it  g'-ew  at  the  wrong  place 
among  the  h'aves.  These  staininate 
llowers  were  jiicked  while  fresh,  dried, 


and  then  ))a<ked  away  for  Winter,  or 
they  were  used  frt'sh.  Hoth  the  fresh  and 
drieil  scpiasli  blossoms  were  cook(>d  with 
fa  t.  • 

The  .siinaslu's  wer,*  sliced  for  drying, 
not  mit  fi'oni  stem  to  blossom  end,  but 
across,  then  spitted  on  w.llow  branches. 
'I'hese  s|)its  were  ]dace<|  aci-oss  a  drying 


Indian  Spoon  Made  from  Squash  Stem.  F!g.  170 


stage  made  of  jioles.  AVlnm  snfiicimitly 
dry  the  squash  was  strung  iq)  <  n  grass 
twine  and  hung  in  tlie  lodge  until  fit  for 
storing,  when  jm.rt  of  it  was  jnit  in  r.iw- 
hide  bags,  to  be  taken  to  the  A\'inter 
lodge,  or  used  as  food  on  a  j<inrn(‘y, 
while  the  remaindi'r  was  stored  away 
in  a  cache  pit,  covered  w  ith  loose  corn. 

Pecans  in  South  Jersey 

It  IS  libel v  that  ]>(‘cans  coidd  In'  grown 
in  South  .lersey'/  If  they  can  wlil  yon 
give  me  a  few  of  the  best  variet'bg/ 

Nv.  c. 

We  are  growing  jiecan  tiag-s  as  far 
north  as  New  Ilrnn.swick,  N.  .1.  Th(‘y 
»,.iv(‘  not  b(‘en  damagisl  by  even  the 
coldest  Winters  in  the  jmst  Ll  yeai-s. 
However,  it  L  doiditful  whethei-  they 
will  evm-  jiroiluce  any  nuts.  I  doubt 
whetln'r  jiecan  nuts  can  be  jirodnceil  in 
Southern  Niwv  .Tm-sey  to  any  extmit.  If 
one  desires  to  jilant  the  trees  simply  as  a 
novelty,  and  foi-  shade,  it  is  (uiiti'  jiro- 
bable  that  tlu'v  would  withstand  tiie  cli¬ 
matic  condition;',  succi'ssi'ully. 

Jt.  A.  Jil.AKK. 


Curculio  in  Apples 
(Continued  from  page  o2.o) 
the  sun,  thorough  cultivation  at  the  prop¬ 
er  time  to  destroy  the  piqia'  in  the  soil, 
the  use  of  fertilizers  to  produce  strong, 
healthy  trees  resistant  to  spray  injury, 
are  all  important  factors  in  the  fight.  In 
orchards  so  treated  the  number  of  cur- 
ciilios  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
the  orchardist  will  have  the  best  chance 
to  protect  his  crop  by  spraying.. 

C.  R.  CROSBY, 


This  Kttgine  Sprayer  zvif!  Corer  an  Acre  in  6  mfnures 

Your  War  Problem 

YOUR  boy — your  neighbor’s  boy,  friends  and  relatives 
of  yours — have  gone  to  make  the  world  safe.  Whether 
they  succeed  or  not  depends  on  you  at  home.  Production 
must  be  vastly  increased  to  make  up  for  their  absence,  and 
the  absence  of  the  men  who  make  ammunition  and  ships. 

We  have  got  to  feed  the  world  to  win. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  increase  production  now — 
tise  modem  machinery. 

The  Government  recognizes  the  vital  importance  of 
farm  and  garden  implements.  The  manufacturers  of 


UmASE 


Farm  and 
Garden  Tools 


have  disregarded  industrial  shut-downs  and  Monday  holidays.  They  are 
running  on  a  war  basis.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  fill  all  orders  in 
time,  but  you  should  get  yours  in  today  to  be  sure. 

The  100*'^  Potato  Planter  shown  here  saves  time,  saves  seed  and  avoids 
missed  plantings.  In  every  hill  a  plant,  and  only  one.  The  boy  behind  sees  to 
that,  earning  many  times  hispay  in  the  savingof  seed  alone.  Writefor  booklet. 


Bateman  M’rg  Co.,  Box  200T,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


The  100%  Potato  Planter  Increases  Yields 


RAISE  TWO  CROPS 

eiicii  Ce.'iron  stiiiie  land.  Finest  truck,  ixiiiltry 
and  general  farm  lands  an.\  wliere.  Also  water 
front  farms.  Direct  connections  to  best  mark¬ 
ets.  Land  level  and  free  from  stone.  Addre.s.s 
FKiUS  &  HUMKS,  Box  302R.  Salisbury,  M<1. 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FKKK  CATAIxOtib’K  OF  Sri.KXlUl)  BARGAINS 

K.  11.  CHAF'FtN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  llichmoml,  Va 


FARM  for  SALE 

near  Salisbury,  Alaryland.  The  band  is  fertile  anil 
this  is  a  section  where  favining  pays.  For  jmrticn- 
lars  address  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


HOMES  AND  FARMS 

IN  THE “SUNNY  SOUTH" 

Nature  hoa  blessed  thfa  favored  UGctloa 
with  mild,  boalthtul  ciimuto,  predae^ 
live  soil  and  all  that  makes  life  worth 
livine.  You  can  buy  pooii  farm  land  in 
Virginia,  W,  Va.  and  Worth  Carolina  at 
$16  per  acre  and  up.  Fruit,  truck,  pout* 
try  and  gonernl  farming  wniprovoauc- 
cesL'fal  here.  Write  for  information,  illustrated  literature,  etc* 

H.LaBaam.ile  Sliii:.Agt.,N.&W.  Rv  211Ry.Bdg.  Koanokc.Va 


ICflAz-fot-  mild  climate  of  Maryland;  2.’>  A. 

chestnut  and  oak  ■woodland;  15  A. 

- -  .. .  meadow;  UO  A.  under  plow;  6-room 

frame  lumse,  nearly  new;  stable  and  barn;  new 
shed  and  carriage  liouse;  3  miles  from  R.R.  Station. 
Fine  torlive  stock,  grain,  poultry.  Price, S4,7 50. 
Kussell  Realty  Co.,  Oept.  Q.  A. R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Over 


Just  Off  the  Press 

This  book  will  be  the  1918  Auto  Supply  She  ;for 
over  two  million  motorists.  More  people  will  go 
through  its  pages  than  attended  the  Chicago  and  New 
York  Auto  Shows.  Brand  new  supplies  are  shown  which 
you  may  have  never  seen  or  heard  of— and  the  prices — 
why,  they  have  actually  been  lowered  on  many  impor¬ 
tant  articles.  But,  first  of  all,  we  want  you  to  get 
tiiics  book — then  judge  ior  yourself. 

20  pages  exclusively  fer  Ford  Owners 


A  Tip  t3  tSiie  AistoBst 
Who  is  Waitsimg 

Thousands  of  auto  owners  are  going 
to  be  left  behind  this  spring  when'^" 
they  get  their  cars  out  and^jna*' 
to  have  them  repaired  '  ‘  ^ 

overlooked  the  f^^t.^  ^ 

mechanic  _ 

and  Stripes?  ’  The  shortage 
chanics  will  make  it 
many  owners  to  ^  a  rep' 

ing.  Our  FREE  Book  Whl  aid  you 
wonderfully  in  preparing  for  the 
driving  season — each  page  is  filled 
with  suggestions. 


Write  House 
Nearest  You 


Everything  for  the  Auto 

From  Bumper  to  Tail  Light 

Over  2000  selections  are  offered  in 
There  are  Riverside 
S!_lj;/ee  of  satisfac- 


r  I 


boqk,, 

•  ic  brrB 


■■  "o 


shortage  tm,' 


oe  er  . 

p  VOl  '  forerivingr, _ _ _ 

there  is  probably  not  a  single 
thing  you  •will  need  but  what  you  will  find  it 
in  this  FREE  BOOK— and  the  price  will  be 
reasonable.  Write  right  now  for  your  copy. 


Department 

C27 


worth,  fcore— " 
your  engine  nibfepower. 


1  SatisfacnoR  Gitoian 

Kansas  City 


or 'Vfcur  Money  Back] 

Fort  Worth 


Chicago 


Portland,  Ore 
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For  putting  Brush  land  intoi^k 
prime  condition,  .  there’s  fm 
nothing  Jike  the 

'Bush  ana 
Bog  Plow 

It  goes  through  Bog,  Stubble 
fi  Stump  land  where  a  mold- 

\U  board  would  be  useless.  The 

nt  JmSh  quickest,  cheapest  way  to  add 
Ilf  .  v.aaaB^BI  productive  acres.  (For  2  or  4 
9't  horses) 

Send  for  our  book“The  Soil  and 
»  Its  Tillage”.  It’s  free  and  with 
Bn^  I^hkRb  it  we  will  gladly  send  our  com- 
nHi  n  picte  catalog  and  special  litera- 
ture  about  this  implement.  . 

The 

^  Cutaway  Harrow  II 

Company,  d 

670  Main  Street,  ». 

^  H  lagan  u  m,  C 

'■t'-*  1\  Conn.  fW  Dtsk 


**  Just  wait  ’til  1  finish 
this  chapter,  mother” 

“You  know,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  books  that  ever 
came  into  this  house — and  it’s  going 
to  be  the  most  valuable. 

“It  makes  everything  so  clear, 

‘  ‘  Why  I  can  see  right  now  how 
we  can  put  this  force  to  work; 
just  how  much  work  it  will  do  and 
how  it  will  increase  the  yield  of  our 
farm. 

“This  ATLAS  Farm 
Powder,  you  know,  is  The 
Original  Farm  Powder — the 
first  one  made  especially  for 
farm  use. 

“Special  care  has  been 
taken  so  that  it  can  be  easily 
handled — so  that  with  ordi¬ 
nary  care  it  is  absolutely  safe 
for  us  to  use.” 


How  about  your  copy  of  “Better 
Farming?”  Better  write  for  it 
today,  hadn’t  you? 

ATLAS  POWDER  CO. 

Wilmington,  Del. 


F 


I  am  interested  in  the 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington.  Del. 

Send  me  your  120-pa?e  book  "Better  Fanninc.” 
use  of  explosives  for  the  purpose  before  which  1  mark  X: 

□  STUMP  BLASTING  □  DITCH  DIGGING 

□  BOULDER  BLASTING  □  ROAD  BUILDING 

□  SUBSOIL  BLASTING  □  TREE  PLANTING 


-Address. 


RAISE  A  BIGGER,  BETTER 

GARDEN  WITH  LESS  WORK 


ARKER  W eeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator,  3  gar¬ 
den  tools  in  1,  cuts  weeds  underground  and 
breaks  the  surface  crust  in  a  porous,  moisture- 
retaining  mulch,  in  one  operation.  Intensive 
‘  cultivation.  “Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used.” 
A  boy  orgirl  can  operateitanddomore  and 
better  work  than  ten  men  with  hoes.  Gets 
close  to  plants.  Guards  protect  leaves. 
Has  easily  attached  shovels  for  deeper 
cultivation.  Makes  gardening  easier, 
quicker,  surer.  Send  today  for 
FREE  Illustrated  Catalog  and 
Factory-to-User  Offer. 

^  barker  MFG.  CO. 

David  Cty,  Neb. 
Der* 


SAVE  MONEY  by  GRINDING 

AT  HOME  wheat,  corn,  rice, 
coffee  spices,  etc.  Enjoy  the  na¬ 
tural  flavor.  Freshly  ground  as 
needed.  Grinds  quickly  coarse 
or  fine.  Lasts  a  life  time. 
Description  and  price  on 
request.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Other  sizes,  largo 
or  small.  Est.  1879. 

BROS.,  Bex  25  Easton.  Pa. 


The  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Tool 

Ever  Invented  for  Garden  Work 

• 

Runs  easier  and  does  better  work 
N  than  any  other  garden  Cultivator 
jpon  the  market.  Carries  its  own 
weight.  Set  it  to  stir  the  .soil 
any  depth  you  wish.  Works 
the  soil  at  an  even  depth  all 
down  the  row.  Easier  to  push 
than  a  lawn  mower. 

Use  it  2  weeks  if  n<it 
satistled  return  it  to 
.  us  and  we  will  refund 
I  you  your  money. 
Wiite  today  for 
catalogue  and  price. 
Dept.  00. 

The  Schaible  Manufacturing  Co. 
ELYRIA,  OHIO 


^ORoWN 

GRAI  m 

DRIL-I-S 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


SEED  is  high  and 
scarce.  Make  every 
grain  count.  A  Crown 
Drill  sows  the  right  depth 
and  the  right_  amount — 
its  force  feed  is  accurate. 
No  seed  is  too  small  or  too 
big— dent  com  or  kidney  beans  sown  wkhout  crack¬ 
ing.  The  fertilizer  feed  handles  wet  “goods”  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Send  today  for  1918  catalog. 

We  also  make  lime  and  Fertilizer  Sowers, 

Traction  Sprayers  and 
Wheelbarrow  Grass 
Seeders— allguaranteed. 

Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

112  Wayne  Street 
PHELPS,  N,  Y. 


Turn  That  Brush  Piece  Into  Fertile  Ground! 


It  will  pay  to 
“farm”  every 
available  acre 
this  Spring  as 
demands  for 
farm  products 
are  greater 
than  ever. 


Makers 
of  the 
original 
CLARK 
Disk  Harrows 
and  Plows 


Vegetables  and  Fruits 


Paper  Pots  and  Dirt  Bands 

The  time  is  at  liaiid  when  tlie  st'ed  of 
early  cabbage,  early  eaulitlower,  tomato, 
pepper,  eggpl  tut,  etc.,  will  be  pbinted  iu 
the  botbed.s  and  greenbon.ses.  The  .seed 
may  be  sown  in  the  soil  of  the  botlx'd  or 
in  boxes  lSxl2x2  in.  in  well-prepared 
soil,  and  the  boxes  .set  in  the  hotbed  or 
on  the  greenhouse  bencli.  In  iibout  two 
or  three  weeks  after  sowing  tlie  stmd,  the 
first  rofigb  or  true  lettf  makes  its  appeai*- 
ance,  at  which  tim«'  the  seedlings  are 
tr.insplitnttHl  to  otlier  botbed.s,  cold  frames 
or  boxes.  A  few  years  ag(»  tb<*  ptiper  ])ots 
and  dirt  bands  were  introduced  its  .sub¬ 
stitutes  for  the  etirtben  pot,  which  was 
expensive  ;ind  easil.v  broken.  Many  gar¬ 
deners  transplant  their  seedling  tomato, 
cabba.ge,  Ciinlitiower,  etc.,  into  these  de¬ 
vices.  Sometimes  the  p.-iiier  pot.  dirt 
band,  strawberry  basket  and  upturned  sod 


eopper  sulphate ;  four  iiounds  nnslaked 
lime;  .oO  gallons  of  water.  Dissolve  the 
copper  in  a  wood  vessel.  Slake  the  liuie 
to  a  cream.v  consisteney ;  pour  the^  dis¬ 
solved  copper  and  lime  into  the  remaining 
water  and  agitate  tborongbly.  For  very 
tender  foliage  the  |)roportions  used  ai’o 
three  pounds  of  copper:  si.x  of  lime:  and 
50  gallons  of  water.  Bordeaux  is  often 
made  in  a  strong  stock  .solution,  and  di¬ 
luted  according  to  needs. 

Potato  Scab  Prevention. — Soak  the 
seed  two  hours  in  ;i  solution  of  one  pound 
of  formalin  to  .”>0  gallons  water*. 

Tre.\tin(!  Seed  O.vrs. — Soak  the  seed 
in  Ji  S(dntion  of  one  pound  of  formalin  to 
45  gallons  of  water.  Another  metlmd 
is  to  spread  the  Oats  on  the  barn  fioor. 
.s])rinkle  tlioronglily  with  tlie  solution ; 
cover  with  bhinki-ls  and  let  stand  two 
hours. 

Sei.e-Boti.ed  LrME-srr.PHXTR. — In  this 
mixture  the  boiling  is  done  by  the  heat  of 
the  slaking  lime,  and,  of  course,  the  cbem- 
i(*al  combination  is  Hot  so  thorough  as 
with  the  longer  boiling.  Fight  pounds  of 
best  .stone  limfe  are  put  into  a  barrel  with 


Tomatoes  in  Paper  Pots  and  Dirt  Bands 


are  list'd  ill  slarting  smh  plants  as  lai- 
enmhers,  meUnis,  Summer  siinasb.  «‘tc., 
wliidi  do  not  lend  tbeimselves  readily  to 
'  transplanting. 

I  The  accompanying  iiictnre  shows  how 
the  use  of  the  paper  iiot  and-  dirt  baud 
may  alTect  the  growtli  of  tlie  jilants  in 
them  under  certain  coiidifioiis.  The  seed 
of  botli  lots  of  plants  was  sown  at  the 
same  time,  ami  the  plants  were  trans¬ 
planted  iu  the  same  way,  and  given  the 
same  treatment  iu  both  cases.  It  was 
noticed,  however,  that  in  nearly  every 
instance  the  tomato  plants  grew  faster 
and  stronger  and  had  a  healthier  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  dirt  hands. 

The  differenee  was  probably  due  to 
dillereiice  in  the  drainage  of  tlie  two  de¬ 
vices.  In  the  case  of  the  dirt  hand  the 
water  passed  throngli  tlie  soil  freely, 
while  ill  the  other  case  oi  tlie  paper  pot 
the  water  was  retained  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent,  causing  tlie  soil  to  become  sogg.v, 
ami  did  not  allow  snllicieiit  air  to  enter 
tile  soil,  thus  retarding  the  root  develop- 
i  ment.  It  would  appear  ifrom  this  experi¬ 
ence  that  when  a  lieavy  .soil  is  used  in 
the  paper  pots  they  must  be  watered  very 
carefully,  and  that  a  hole  pniiehed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  with  a  nail  would  be  an 
advantage.  L.  G.  sciiEUMERnoRN. 


Ih. 

lbs. 

(its. 


Formulas  for  Controlling  Insects  and 
Diseases 

The  following  are  standard  formulas 
for  insect  and  disease  control,  from  ex¬ 
periment  station  bulletins  of  191  <  : 

Kerosene  Emulsion. — Oae-half  pound 
soap :  one  gallon  of  soft  water ;  two  gal¬ 
lons  kerosene.  Heat  the_  water  to  boiling 
and  dissolve  the  soap  in  it.  Kemove  from 
the  lire,  add  the  kerosene  and  churn  until 
tlioronglily  emnlsitied.  This  makes  a 
stock  solution,  ind  may  be  used  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  to  nine  of  water 
for  soft-bodied  insects. 

WiiALE-OiL  Soap  Solution.  —  !  or 
Summer  use  dissolve  o.ie  piniiid  <>f  wl’ A*- 
oil  soap  in  five  gallons  of  water.  For 
dormant  use,  the  proportion  is  two  pmiiuis 
of  soap  to  one  gallon  of  water. 

Carbolic  Emulsion. — One  pound  of 
soap,  shaved  fine ;  one  gallon  water ;  one 
pint  crude  carbolic  acid.  Dissolve  the 
soap  in  boiling  water ;  add  the  cai’bolic 
acid,  and  churn  together  tlioronglily.  Di¬ 
lute  with  50  parts  of  water. 

Bordeaux  Mixture.  — •  Four  pounds 


just  fiiongh  water  to  start  slaking;  8 
pounds  of  snlphiir  are  then  added  slowly 
to  the  slaking  lini<‘,  and  the  mixture  is 
stirred  constantly,  and  jmst  enough  water 
is  added  to  jireveiit  burning.  When  thor¬ 
oughly  slaked  coUi  water  is  added  to  make 
50  gallons. 

(Jrafti-\g  W.vx.-  Kosin  four  parts, 
beeswax  two  parts,  fallow  one  part,  ail 
b.v  weight.  Melt  together  without  boiling, 
and  pour  into  a  pail  of  cold  water,  ami 
work  like  nmla.-'ses  candy  into  rolls  of 
convenient  sizi'i 

Tlie  formula  for  grafting  wax  is  added, 
as  it  is  frequently  asked  for.  Tlie  follow¬ 
ing  formulas  from  a  Mis.sonri  hnlletin  are 
for  special  insect.*?  alVectiiig  truck  and 
garden  crops : 

Poison  Bran  Mash. — This  is  for  ent- 
Nvorms,  army  worms  and  grasshoppers ; 

Coarse  bran  . 10  Ih.s. 

Paris  green  or  powdered  arsenate 

of  lead  .  1 

Oranges  or  lemons .  2 

Molasses  .  2 

Water  .  gal. 

Mix  bran  and  ijoison  together  dry,  then 
add  water  and  other  ingredients.  Stir 

mixture  thoroughly.  A  moist,  cmmhly 
mash  is  desired.  Do  not  make  it  sloppy. 
.Mways  sow  broadcast. 

Potato  Pests. — This  is  for  flea  beetles 
and  potato  “bugs”:  Arsenate  of  lead  C> 
lbs.  paste  or  1^^  lbs.  iiowder)  to  .50  gals, 
water,  or  bordeanx.  In  small  quantities 
use  5  tablesiiooiil'nls  to  1  gallon  of  water. 
For  blister  beetles,  which  appear  late  in 
the  season,  affecting  otlier  iilants  as  Avell 
as  potatoe.s,  spray  well  with  arsenate  of 
lead,  5  lbs.  jiaste  or  2%  lbs.  powder  to 
50  gals,  xvater. 

C.ABBAGE  Worms.  —  Arsenate  of  lead 
(3  lbs.  paste  or  114  lh.s.  powder)  to  50 
gals,  soapy  water.  In  small  quantities 
use  3  tablespooufuls  to  1  gallon  soaiiy 
water. 

Plant  Lice  and  Onion  Thrids. — Nic¬ 
otine  sulphate  2  tablespooufuls;  soa|) 
lb.;  water  1214  fals.  or  so.-ip  1  Ih. :  water 
4  gals.  Kerosene  emnlsit.>u  for  Iiardy 
plants,  1  to  12  or  15. 

Cucumber  Bekti.e. — .-krsenate  of  lead 
(2  lbs.  paste  or  1  lb.  powder)  to  50  gais. 
water.  In  small  (luantities.  2  tablespooii- 
fuls  to  1  gal.  soapy  water.  Dinst  witli 
tobacco,  lime  or  sulphur.  Practice  clean 
culture. 

Squash  Bug. — Ifse  early  trap  crops. of 
gourds  or  squashes  to  lure  first  appearing 
insects.  Wlien  insects  have  collected  on 
trap  croj)  desti'oy  with  kerosene.  Hand 
pick  and  practice  clean  cultivation  iu 
Fall. 

Corn  Ear-Worm. — I’lace  in  cheese¬ 
cloth  bag  or  other  duster,  three  i»arts 
imwdered  arsenate  of  lead  to  one  part 
sulphur  or  one  part  powdered  air-slak(*d 
lime.  Dust  on  coru  silks. 
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Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 

!Macle  of  high-grade  felt,  thoroughly  waterproofed. and  sur¬ 
faced  with  crushed  slate,  either  red  or  green,  as  you  prefer, 
h'he  effect  is  even  richer  and  more  beautiful  than  solid  slate 
because  the  particles  of  slate  on  the  surface  catch  the  sun¬ 
light,  giving  life  to  the  coloring.  Laid  in  strips  of  four  sliin- 
(jlcs  in  one  at  about  one- fourth  the  cost  in  labor  and  time  for 
wooden  shingles.  This  saving  in  method  of  laying,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  saving  in  manufacture,  gives  you  a  roof  of  un¬ 
usual  artistic  beauty  at  astonishingly  low  cost.  I'ire-resist- 


itig  as  well. 


If  you  want  the  one  best  robfing  for  each  roof 
on  your  farm — 

First  say  “Larrett.”  Then  “Everlastic.”  Then 
what  kind  of  a  1)ui]ding'  you  want  to  cover. 

Any  up-to-date  dealer  will  then  be  able  to  supply 
you  with  the  best  roofing'-material  for  your  par¬ 
ticular  roofing-purpose,  at  the  greatest  possil)le 
saving  in  each  case. 

For  “llarreU”  stands  for  sixty  years’  successful 
roofing’-experience — fifty  years  of  satisfaction- 
giving,  and  the  name  “Everlastic”  stands  for  a 
system  of  four  roofings  designed  to  meet  every 
reciuiremeiit  for  steep-roofed  ])uildiiigs. 

For  your  liome  or  other  high-grade  structure.-^ 
the  Ilarrett  Ifverlastic  S}'stem  offers  you  your, 
choice  of  two  l)eautiful  roofings:  Everlastic 

Multi-Shingles  and  Everlastic  Tvlike  Shingles. 


For  ordinary  steep-roofed  1)uildings  about  the 
farm  we  offer  two  other  types  of  roofings  in  rolls: 
Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  and  Ifverlastic  “Rub¬ 


Everlastic  Tylike  Shingles 

}kladc  of  the  same  material  as  Everlastic  IMulti-Shingles  but 
cut  into  individual  shingles  8  inches  by  12^  inches  long. 
Laid  exactly  like  wooden  shingles,  but  much  more  easily  and 
quickly  because  they  fit  snugly  and  are  all  the  same  size. 
They  make  a  tighter  and  more  water-jwoof  roof,  offering 
less  wind-resistance,  and  the  finished  roof  is  fire-resisting. 

Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  Roofing 

Think  of  a  roll-roofing  handsome  enough  for  a  cottage  or 
home,  economical  enough  for  a  barn  or  garage!  Think  of  a 
roofing  that  you  can  lay  in  a  few  minutes,  with  a  fire-resist¬ 
ing  surface  of  crushed  slate !  That’s  what  Barrett  Kver- 
lastic  Slate-Surfaced  Roofing  means.  It’s  the  material  that 
F.verlastic  IMulti-Shingles  are  made  of.  Comes  in  rolls  in 
two  colors  of  the  natural  slate,  red  or  green. 

Everlastic  ‘‘Rubber’’  Roofing 

i'his  i.i  a  recognized  standard  among  so-called  “rul)ber” 
roofings,  and  we  sell  millions  of  rolls  annually.  It  is  famous 
for  extreme  durability.  Made  of  the  best  waterproofing 
materials,  it  defies  wind  and  weather  and  insures  dry,  com¬ 
fortable  buildings  under  all  conditions.  It  doesn’t  run  in 
summer  heat  or  dry  out  or  get  brittle  in  cold  weather.  Best 
roofing  in  the  world  for  the  price. 


ber”  Roofing'S. 


Send 

for 

Booklets 


Beautiful  illustrated  booklets  fully  describe 
each  of  the  above  types  of  Everlastic  Roof¬ 
ing.  Any  or  all  of  them  will  be  sent  you 
free  on  request.  See  list  of  offices  l)elow. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Spring  Coming. — The  almanac  says 
S(»,  and  we  must  believe  it,  but  as  I  write 
we  must  mix  a  bigh  proportion  of  faith 
in  with  facts  and  figures  in  order  to  see 
iinytiiing  of  Si)ring.  We  had  a  few  days 
of  thaw  which  ruined  our  sleighing,  but 
tln-n  came  the  cold  wind  once  more,  and 
turned  the  slush  into  ice.  The  days  are 
growing  longer,  .'’iid  memory  and  habit 
tell  us  it  is  time  to  jmejiare  for  gardening 
and  fiirming.  but  who  knows  when  to 
start  in  this  situation?  The  hotbeds 
should  be  going,  the  seeds  should  be  on 
liand,  and  a  fair  plan  of  oi)erution  made 
out.  F/ven  a  poor  plan  is  better  than 
none  at  all,  and  most  of  us,  through  lack 
of  labor,  will  be  obliged  to  shake  out  our 
old  plans  and  dust  them. 

CuK  Situation. — With 
of  a  few  small  fields  our 
covered  with  a  grass  sod, 
or  rye  alone.  Some  of  the  rye  was  put 
in  late  and  is  rather  backward,  but  it  will 
<ome  on  when  the  soil  warms  up.  The 
imddem  with  us  is  to  try  to  decide  how 
much  of  this  grain  to  jilow  under,  or  how 
much  of  it  to  leave  for  a  grain  crop.  It 
was  seeded  as  a  cover  crop,  but  if  we  let 
it  go  there  will  be  considerable  grain.  We 
might  plow  it  alU  under  as  usual,  and 
plant  corn,  pot-toes  or  cabbage,  'fhat 
will  mean  much  work  at  hoeing,  cultivat¬ 
ing  and  harvesting.  Or  we  may  sow 
clover  over  this  grain,  and  cut  the  crop 
for  fodder  or  straw,  or  pile  it  around  the 
of  th(‘se  corn  crojts  are 


the  exception 
entire  farm  is 
rye  and  vetch 


trees.  Nearly  all 
in  the  orchards. 

Hand  Wokk. 
pensive  than  ever 
shall  try  to  luit 
hoeing  into  crops 
For  example,  our 
a  loss  to  us.  'J'he  high 
the  work  of  clearing  our 


This  will  be  more  ex- 
before  this  year,  and  I 
every  didlar  spmit  for 
which  promise  returns, 
potato  croj)  in  V,)^7  was 
cost  of  seed  and 
weedy  land  made 


about  enough  to  pay  for  labor  and  have 
a  fine  berry  field  in  order. 

I’OTATOK.s. — What  we  do  rai.se  this  year 
will  have  extra  care.  A  peach  orchard 
near  the  house  has  failed.  It  was  fi'cble 
last  year  and  the  terrible  Winter  finished 
it.  The  soil  is  good  and  well  located.  So 
we  shall  rip  out  the  trees,  fit  the  ground 
as  w'ell  as  we  know  how,  and  plant  early 
potatoes.  They  will  be  put  in  rows  three 
feet  apart — one  foot  In  the  row.  The 
seed  will  be  treated  for  scab  and  sul- 
jihured  and  siirayed  for  blight.  Then  in 
August,  we  shall  have  a  siipjily  of  cab¬ 
bage  plants  ready.  This  means  that  they 
will  be  trnasiilanted  several  tinu's  so  as 
to  bobl  them  back  until  they  are  ready, 
^fhen  as  the  potatoes  are  dug  in  late 
August  one  of  these  belated  cabbage 
plants  will  be  juit  at  each  potato  hill.  If 
need  be  chicken  manure  or  fertilizer  can 
be  used  with  then;,  and  with  fair  culture 
these  iilants  will  come  through.  Fven  if 
they  do  not  all  harden  up  fully  they  will 
make  good  fecal.  That  sort  of  culture 
will  pay  this  year  better  than  trying  to 
spread  out  over  larger  area.s  and  giving 
lialf  culture. 

Ai’PI.ks. — '’I’liis  promises  to  be  our  bear¬ 
ing  year  —with  a  great  crop  in  prosjiect. 
'I'he  orchard  on  the  hill,  with  about 
1,(KK)  trees,  is  in  sod — a  mixture  of  grass, 
Alsike  and  Sweet  cdover.  '^Fherc*  is  where 
I  exjiect  Tom  and  Ilroker  to  pay  for  the 
barnful  of  hay  and  grain  they  have  (‘aten 
through  this  hard  Winter.  Our  jilan  is 
to  plow  this  sod  under — beginning  as  soon 
as  wc?  can,  and  keep  tbe  harrows  working 
up  to  .Tilly.  Them  we  plan  to  seed  buck¬ 
wheat  with  a  mixture  of  Sweet  and  Alsike 
clover,  and  let  the  soil  alone  for  at  least 
two  years,  except  for  clijiidiig  such  growth 
as  we  can  get,  and  leave  it  on  the  ground. 

I  am  figuring  for  a  dusting  mac-bine, 
as  the  labor  situation  is  such  that  the 
licjuid  spraying  would  hardly  permit  of 


more  than  two  ar  jilications.  I  think  four 
would  pa.v,  and  the  dust  will  enable  us  to 
work  it  out.  T  have  had  my  doubts  about 
the  real  value  of  this  dust,  but  experience 
by  some  of  the  best  fruit  growers  I  know 
gives  us  great  confidence  in  it.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  handle  the  scale,  but  I  think 
it  will  make  wonns  and  scab  bite  the 
dust!  Most  of  our  younger  orcdiards  wdll 
probably  not  be  jilowed.  We  shall  sc'C'd 
Alsike  clover,  c-ut  the  rye  and  put  most 
of  it  around  the  trees.  I  think  that  after 
this  snowy  Winter  the  soil  will  be  well 
filh'd  with  moisture,  and  that  a  mulch 
jmt  early  around  the  trc>es  will  hedd  much 
of  this  moisture  in. 

Fio.s. — .Teremiah  .Jersey  and  his  friends 
have  jcaid  us  wc'll.  They  made  cheap  pork 
out  of  cabbage,  apjdes,  pumpkins,  soft 
c-orn  and  some  bran  and  tankage*.  For 
the  next  few  years  the  jiig  will  prove  a 
great  asset  on  a  fruit  farm.  We  shall 
keep  more  of  them  this  year  and  let  them 
harvest  some  of  tbe  cover  crops.  On  two 
or  three  small  fields  tncre  is  a  thick  stand 
of  rye  and  vetch.  In  a  normal  year  our 
Ilian  would  be  to  plow  this  growth  under 
and  pliiiit  potatoes.  T  have-  no  thought 
that  we  could  c-are  for  them  properly  this 
sc'a.son,  and  it  seems  better  busines.s  to 
put  a  temiiorary  fence  around  these  fic*lds 
and  turn  in  a  drove  of  jiigs  well  .supplied 
with  waiter,  ashes,  charcoal  and  grain  in 
a  self-feeder.  They  will  harvest  the  crop 
and  pay  for  it,  besides  leaving  the  soil  in 
better  condition. 

Vakiktiks. — I  do  not  know  of  anything 
more  dangerous  to  the  man  just  starting 
an  orchard  than  the  easy  advic*e  on  va¬ 
rieties  which  so  many  pc*ople  put  out.  1 
had  my  dose  of  tiiis  when  1  started  plant¬ 
ing,  and  the  ore-hard  is  .something  of  a 
monument  to  mixed  advic-e  I  I  have  a 
dozen  or  more;  differc'iit  varieties  all 
planted  on  the  advice  of  some  c-xpc'rt. 
More  than  half  of  them  are  not  well 


adapted  to  our  situation  or  market.  I 
never  would  plant  them  now  after  thes*! 
year.s  of  experience.  I  have  learnc-d  that 
the  .soil  and  location,  the  market  and  the 
habits  of  the  owner,  nave  much  to  do 
example,  all  the  experts  I 
:  “Never  plant  NortHern 

.Jersey!  You  are  too  far 
When  I  bought  my  first 
the  nurseryman  put  in  about  a 
Spy  trees.  I  planted  two  of  them 


with  it.  For 
went  to  said 
Spy  ill  New 
south  for  it.” 
trees 
dozen 


on  a  sandy  hill  and  the  others  in  a  damp 
place  on  the  lower  ground.  The  trees 
on  the  hill  have  not  paid,  while  those  on 
lower  ground  are  among  the  most  profit¬ 
able  I  have.  Every  other  year  they  aver¬ 
age  five  to  six  barrels  of  wonderful  fruit 
— but  with  us  tbe  Spy  is  a  September 
apple.  Itahhvin  and  McIntosh  are  our 
best  varieties,  though  many  experts  say 
w'e  are  too  far  south  for  Haldwin.  I  like 
Sutton  better  the  more  we  fruit  it,  but  I 
w'ould  not  care  to  advise  others  to  plant 
it.  As  a  commercial  proposition  it  would 
be  better  for  us  to  plant  just  two  varie¬ 
ties — Haldwin  and  Mclntosb — with  a  few 
Sp.v  on  the  lower  ground.  Yet  this  w’ould 
not  be  sound  advi(-e  for  a  beginner.  .\s 
for  peaches,  I  will  still  .say  that  Carman, 
by  reason  of  its  high  color  and  time  of 
ripening,  will  pay  us  better  than  any 
other  single  variety — yet  it  would  be  non¬ 
sense  to  tell  others  to  plant  nothing  but 
f’arrnan.  I  think  .J.  11.  Hale  is  a  comer, 
and  that  it  will  prove  superior  to  Elbeida 
on  many  or  most  farms;  that  is,  for  a 
peach  of  its  season.  Wc-  are  working  out 
of  peaches  as  the  apples  come  on,  though 
we  shall  plant  perhaps  "JOO  trees  this  year. 
'Phis  will  mean  a  siu-i-ession  of  peaches, 
including  Cr(*ensboro,  Carman.  Hellc  of 
Ceorgia,  Champion,  .J.  II.  Hale,  Niagara, 
Crosby,  Mountain  Rose,  Crawford,  Iron 
Mountain.  You  see  J  stand  by  the  old 
timers,  becau.se  they  have  stood  by  me. 

H.  W.  C. 


it  inijiossible  to  pay  any  jirotit.  While 
seed  is  somewhat  cheajier  this  year,  the 
prolib-ni  of  liand  labor  is  so  lianl  that  I 
shall  cut  out  most  of  the  jiotatoi's.  Of 
course,  many  fari'iers  will  say  they  can 
handle  great  fields  of  potatoes  by  ma 
chinery — with  hardly  any  work  with  a 
liand  hoe.  ]  know  it;  but  they  do  not  real 
ize  that  our  potat.oi-s  must  be.  for  a  large 
jiart,  grown  bi-tween  rows  of  fruit  trees 
and  on  rock.v  gr-iund  where  the  big  fools 
cannot  be  iisi-d.  As  this  soil  is  kept  in 
sod  more  than  half  the  time-,  of  (-ourse,  the 
soil  is  full  of  gra.ss  and  weeds,  .so  that 
much  hand  work  is  neces.sary.  About  the 
only  hand-worked  crop  T  have  found 
profitable  in  this  situation  is  our  small 
flint  (-orn.  'Phat  doe.<?  well  on  sod  and 
if  it  can  be  cultivated  until  it  gets  up 
above  the  weeds,  't  will  make  a  fair  <-rop. 
Last  yi-ar  we  i-ut  the  big  wi-eds  out  with 
a  scythe  and  thr<*w  them  around  tin*  trees 
— jiut  in  a  cover  crop  and  had  good  corn. 

Faying  Chops.  -  It  .seems  to  me  that  if 
we  are  to  use  hand  work  at  all  it  shouh' 
be  put  on  the  intensive  croiis  that  is.  the 
ones  which  in  former  year.s  have  brought 
us  best  returns.  Looking  at  it  that  way, 
the  strawberry  i-rop  with  jiotatoes  in  be¬ 
tween  will  iiay  best  for  the  use  of  tin-  hoc 
We  expect  to  give  the  land  a  good  coat 
of  manure,  plow  under,  pick  u])  stones 
and  make  the  surface  as  fine  as  possible, 
Then  the  strawberry  jilants  are  set  out 
two  feet  apart  ea<-h  way.  Cn  the  east 
and  we.st  rows  we  will  plant  a  seed  piece 
of  potato  between  ea(-h  two  strawberry 
rows  will  be  worked 
a  band  cultivator  for 
ind  (-a refill  man)  and 
way  we  have  grown 


IKS 


plants.  '^Phen  the 
east  and  west  wiCi 
with  a  small  hoi-se 
hi'.nd-hoi'd.  Jn  this 


made 

The 

vines 

grow- 


a  good  crop  of  early  jiotatoes  and 
good  growth  on  the  berry  plants, 
potatoes  are  dug  in  .-Vugust  and  tin 
pib*d  around  the  peach  trei-s — all 
ing  in  this  lield.  'Phen  a  strong  runner 
from  a  st  rawb(--iy  plant  is  put  down 
wher«*  tin*  potatoc-s  weri-  dug,  and  we  have 
the  field  well  set  in  hilled  strawberries. 
M’e  are  also  abt*  to  sf-11  at  h-ast  five  big 
potted  or  layi-r  plants  from  each  original 
plant.  This  can  In*  done  and  give  good 
returns  for  hand  labor,  but  J  warn  you 
never  to  start  it  unless  you  are  dead  sure 
of  a  full  supply  of  hand  labor,  and  i-an 
use  care  and  rare  judgment  in  handling 
the  (-rojis.  It  looks  ea.sy  as  you  tell 
alniiit  it,  but  woe  unto  the  scribes  who  do 
not  give  you  the  hard  and  sweaty  side  of 
it  before  you  begin.  You  cannot  expect 
to  get  a  full  crop  of  potatoes  in  this  way, 
but  if  you  hand]--  them  right  you  will  get 


XPERIENCE  has  taught  agriculturists  to  trust  standard  products. 
A  name  and  a  brand,  backed  for  years  by  good  service  of  the 
goods  and  good  faith  of  the  maker,  mean  security  in  purchase  and 
security  in  service.  They  safeguard  against  deceitful  appearances. 

Appearances  were  never  more  deceiving  than  in  tires.  Your  surety 
in  tires  is  the  name  and  brand  of  Goodrich ;  for  Goodrich,  the  oldest  and 
largest  rubber  factory,  has  meant  the  best  in  rubber  since  the  harvest 
days  of  the  old  “Buffalo  Pitts”  thresher. 

Goodrich  tires  mean  to-day  all  Goodrich  rubber  has  ever  meant.  The 
farmer  can  put  his  trust  in  Goodrich  whether  he  is  buying  tires  for  his 
automobile,  large  or  small,  tires  for  his  trucks,  or  motor  cycle,  or  bicycle 
tires.  He  gets  the  sure  service  of — 


Vhere  You  See  TTiis 
Coodrkih  Tires  are  Stockedw]^^ 

iv. 


RICH 


TIRES 


Here  is  proven  service,  and  it  means  guaranteed  service  in  miles  for 
your  money.  Here  are  tires  that  withstand  the  gnawing  of  the  road 
between  your  farm  and  the  town,  because  they  are  tires  that  have  fought 
the  teeth  of  the  road  in  every  section  of  our  country,  and  won  with 
phenomenal  mileage. 

Goodrich  Test  Car  Fleets  have  tested  Goodrich  Tires  for  a  year 
against  all  sorts  of  roads,  and  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  and  have  proved 
their  dependability,  mileage  and  economy. 

Put  your  faith  in  Goodrich  Tires,  whatever  type  of  tire  you  need,  for 
“America’s  Tested  Tires”  are  worthy  of  your  faith._  They  will  save  you 
time  and  money  and  give  you  comfort  in  return  for  your  trust. 
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No.  K1 


If  seeds  are 
worth  sowing 

— your  lawn,  garden,  hothouse 
or  flower  beds  are  worth  car¬ 
ing  for.  Planting  and  then  just 
letting  things  grow  never  gets 
the  same  results  as  careful 
cultivation. 

Nor  can  you  get  from  inferior  tools 
the  results  that  come  from  the  use 
ofKEEN  KUTTER  Farm  and  Gar¬ 
den  Tools  because  there's  a  tool 
responsiveness  in  the  steel,  design, 
balance,  swing  and  handle  finish 
ofKEEN  KUTTER  that  keeps  you 
enthusiastic  in  their  use. 

Every  KEEN  KUTTER  is  built  to 
last,  and  guaranteed.  Get  our  Gar¬ 
den  Tool  Booklet  No.  1646F. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO. 
Manufacturers  and  Distributers 
St.  Louis  New  York  Philadelphia 
Toledo  Minneapolis  Sioux  City 
Wichita 

“The  recollection  of  QUALITY 
remains  lonfi  after  the  PRICE  is 
forgotten."— E.  C.  Simmons. 

Trade  Mark  Uesiatored. 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  tc^  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier  ^ 
Aermotors,  making  tliem  self-oil 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor^^^^  ^ 
keeps  in  the  oil 
keeps  out  dust  andj^^ 
rain.The  Splash  Oilmgl 
System  constant!^  , 

floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre¬ 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the' 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze?  . 

The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St.,  Chicago 


WELL  WELL 

Own  a  machino  of  your  own.  Casb  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  Stale  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Steel  Wheels 

will  make  your  old  farm  wagon  n  AAtf 
as  good  us  new.  Save  money  he-  DwvR 
cause  they  never  need  repairs. 

Write  for  our  big  free  l>ook  toll-  Fll  FF 
ing  all  ulxjut  thorn  ond  how  they  ■ 
pay.  Empire  Mlg,  Co.,  Box  yoeQuInojf,  lilt 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


Get  It  From  * 
ffte  Factory  j 
Direct  < 


I  HORSE-HICH,  BULL- 

STRONG,  PIC-TIGHT. 

Made  of  Open  Hearth  wire 
heavily  galvanized— astrong 
durable,  long-lasting,  rust-re- 
I  slstlng fence. Bolddlrocttotbe 
Fanner  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here’s  a  few  of  our  big  values 
26-lnch  Hog  Ponce  -  21  Yo  a  rod 
47-lneh  Farm  Fence-  31)4o  a  rod 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence  — 34Ko  a  rod 

In,,.  »,i  Priooa  on  Galv.  Barbed  Wire 

OUT  Dig  Catalog  of  fence  values  shows  100  styles 
ana  heights  of  Farm,  Foultry  and  laiwn  Fence  at 
reduced  money-saving  prices.  It’s  free.  Write  today. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  M uncle.  Ind. 
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That  Deposit  PAYS 
The  Biggest  Interest  of  All 

More  than  five  dollars  worth  of  increased  crops  were  secured  from  each 
dollar  spent  for  acid  phosphate  supplementing;  farm  manure.  This  was 
the  average  result  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  after  nineteen  years 
of  testing;.  Similar  results  were  secured  at  Purdue,  Indiana  and  other  P2xperi- 
ment  Stations.  When  fertilizers  pay  JSS.OO  for  every  ^1.00  invested,  can 
you  afford  to  do  without  them?  Can  you  deposit  money  anywhere  else  where  it 
will  be  so  safe — where  it  will  pay  so  high  a  rate  of  interest? 


Suggestions  from  Illinois 

I  have  been  mtich  interested  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  in  this  State  during  the  pa.st  year 
or  two,  of  the  application  of  quick-action 
fertilizers,  nitrate  of  soda,  to  hearing  ap- 
jtle  trees  for  iniinediate  results.  Those 
who  have  tried  it  somewhat  extensively 
report  satisfactory  resnlts  in  vigor  of 
trees  and  larger  and  more  safisfsictory 
fruit,  hy  applying  four  to  six  pounds  per 
tree  about  tlu'  time  of  Itlooming.  Some 
also  claim  that  in  this  way  the  habit  of 
bearing  only  in  alternate  years  may  be 
corrected.  The  application  is  made  to 
each  tree,  indiv'dually.  sowing  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  under  the  tree  to  the  extent  cov¬ 
ered  hy  the  Itranches.  In  this  way  it 
can  he  applied  to  all  the  tret's  or  merely 
to  those  which  it  is  seen  are  jtrejtared  to 
fruit  that  year  cr  sire  lacking  in  vigor, 
while  other  trees  which  are  showing  no 
signs  of  fruiting  or  do  not  need  pu.shing 
nitty  he  omitted.  T  have  liad  no  exper¬ 
ience  in  this  line,  but  think  I  can  see 
where  individual  trees  that  are  niiiking 
too  little  growth  may  he  revived  and  es¬ 
pecially  where  somewhat  adviinced  in  age 
and  budded  for  a  good  crop  tltey  may  be 
given  an  extra  stimulus  with  good  results, 
particularly  when  a  dry  season  follows. 
We  had  such  an  experience  this  year 


A  Cluster  of  Apples 


where  some  lluclu'ss  which  failed  to  bear 
the  yetir  before  set  a  very  heavy  crop, 
and  the  settson  was  very  dry  at  maturing 
time  and  the  conse(|itenee  was  that  the 
apples  were  extremely  snitill.  An  appli- 
ctition  of  nitrate  of  sodtt  at  blooming  time 
would  jtrobahly  have  resulted  in  larger 
fruit. 

While  T  think  that  the  use  of  nitrate 
of  .soda  in  certain  seasons  and  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  will  nave  good  results  I 
am  not  yet  preimred  to  admit  that  in  this 
section  it  will  do  away  with  the  need  of 
thoroiigl)  Summer,  surface  cultivation, 
cover  croiis  and  tlie  application  of  stable 
mitnurt'. 

In  spraying,  the  use  of  “gums”  hy  which 
a  much  greater  amount  of  sjiray  cjtn  lie 
ajiplied  hy  the  (tpertitor,  will  wit  boat 
doubt  h(‘  greativ  increased  this  yetir, 
largely  owing  to  tlie  labor  problem.  The 
economy  of  the.se  will  depend  very  much 
on  the  skill  and  attention  of  the  “man  be¬ 
hind  the  gnu”  as  it  is  evennc.ss  and  thor- 
oughne.ss  ttf  distriltntion  which  mtike  ef¬ 
fective  work  more  than  jmst  the  amount 
of  litpiid  run  through  the  hose.  A  care¬ 
less,  iiK'flicient  man  may  waste  much  ma- 
tt'rial  and  g(‘t  poor  results,  while  a  care¬ 
ful  man  may  conserve  mucli  time. 

Illinois.  L.  B.  lUtYANT. 


But  the  best  crops  cannot  be  secured 
by  supplying;  one  element  alone.  Plants 
need  several  chemicals  elements  which 
they  combine  in  certain  proportions 
like  a  good  cook  making  a  cake  — 
One  element  cannot  take  the  place  of  another. 

Nitrogen  is  needed.  The  Nitrogen  in 
fertilizer  is  quickly  available.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  the  Nitrogen  in  only  100 
lbs.  of  8-2-2  fertilizer  exactly  equalled  in 
producing  power  the  Nitrogen  contained  in 
a  ton  of  manure. 

Feed  your  crops  with  V-C  Fertilizers. 
Give  them  all  the  chemical  elements  needed 


to  make  good  strong  stalks  and  a  full 
yield  of  fruit.  It  costs  very  little  more  to 
supply  all  of  the  elements  instead  of  only  one. 

The  thing  that  makes  your  farm  valuable 
is  its  fertility— producing  power.  In  V-C 
Fertilizers  you  bring  more  fertility — more 
producing  power  to  your  farm,  so  you  can 
ship  more  crops  or  livestock  away. 

Order  V-C  Early! 

Our  50  factories  and  distributing  points 
enable  us  to  get  fertilizers  to  you  with  a  min¬ 
imum  amount  of  hauling.  But  don’t  delay 
ordering.  Write  us  for  names  of  dealers  near 
you  who  sell  V-C  Fertilizers. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CO. 


New  York  City 
Haltimore.  Md. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Kort  Wayne,  Ind 
jhreveport.  La. 
Richmond.  Va. 


INCORPORATED 

V-C  Sales  Offices 


Norfolk.  Va. 
Alexandria.  Va. 
Durham.  N  C, 
Winston  Salem,  N  C 


Charleston.  S.  C. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Atlanta  Ca. 
Athens,  Ga. 


Savannah  Ga 
Columbus.  Ga. 
Gaiuesvillc,  Fla. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Sanford,  Fla. 
Ihiminirham,  Ala. 
MonUromcry.  Ala. 
Mobile.  Ala. 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

Mt  Plcasanc,  Tcnn 


V'C  Fertilizers 


LIMESTONE 

When  You  Use  Lime — It  Pays  to  Buy  the  Best 

You  want  the  form  of  lime  that  does  most  good  to  soil  and 
crops,  at  lowest  cost.  Pulverized  limestone  is  the  safest, 
cheapest,  best  form  of  lime  for  the  farm.  Solvay  Pulverized 
Limestone,  Purest  Quality — tests  94%  carbonates;  ground 
very  fine,  easy  to  handle,  and  sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

FREE  BOOKLET:  About  lime  and  how  to  use  it.  Free  on  request. 
THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  SOI  Milton  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Food  Will  Win  the  War** 


BEE  LAND  I  .me 


Immediate  results  for  War  Crops 


Mice  in  the  Greenhouse 

A  corrospoiidoTit  of  tho  Florists’  Fx- 
chango  gives  tho  following  suggestion  for 
destroying  mice  in  a  greenhouse,  which 
will  he  found  helpful  where  these  posts 
itife.st  hotbeds  or  frames: 

“I  was  troubled  with  mice  in  the  green¬ 
house;  they  would  dig  up  the  seed  planted 
or  sown  in  flats,  and  even  the  small 
plants.  T  knew  tlie  mice  were  very  fond 
of  squash  seeds.  I  out  out  tho  meats 
(kernel)  of  a  handful  of  .seed,  soaked 
them  in  a  strong  hot  solution  of  strych¬ 
nine,  then  dried  them.  ’I'heso  meats  wore 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  flats  and  I  had 
no  more  trouble  after  that.” 


'  Order  Now  on  Account  of  Car  Shortage 

ROCKLAND  &  ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

New  York,  101  Park  Ave.  Rockland,  Me.  ^  Boston,  45  Milk  St. 


mm 


^Unce 


FREE 


Get  rock  bottom  direct  from  factory  prices- 
21c  per  rod  ui) — on  Urown’H  UOUIJLK  GAL¬ 
VANIZED  Btlfl  stay  fence.  Outlasts  all  others. 
FACTORY  PRICES,  FREIGHT  PREPAID 
Brown  fence  Is  made  of  Basle  Open  Hearth 
Wire  —  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED.  Free 
Book  shows  150  styles.  Also  Gates 
and  Barb  Wire.  Our  prices  save 
you  25  4  to  40  “t .  Write  today  for  money 
saving  Free  Book  and  sample  to  test. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
DEPT.  359  -  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  peieon.  We  use  every  possible'precautlon  and  admit  the  ad  vertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  iiTCspon- 
Sible  advertisers  or  misleadiillg  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  .ceiled  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  hone.st, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transactionj  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rceal  Nkw- 
Yobker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


No.  3. 

UE'N  are  you  going  io  resign?  Tliis  is  the 
third  time  we  put  the  question  to  Charles  II. 
Betts,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Food  Conservjition 
Coimnis.sion.  Ilepresentatives  of  nwire  than  150,000 
farmers  have  asked  him  to  get  out  of  their  way. 
Every  day  he  stays  in  office  he  draws  1,000  votes 
away  from  his  political  machine.  When? 

* 

That  report  from  Mr.  Kipp  on  page  340  ought  to 
stai’tle  every  corn  grower  into  making  a  full 
test  of  his  seed  corn.  Reports  from  everywhere  are 
that  the  proportion  of  true,  vital  seed  is  very  small. 
Many  farmers  'who,  in  former  years,  have  had  no 
trouble  with  their  seed  will  find,  upon  testing,  that 
only  a  small  proportion  will  grow.  Make  sure  of  it 
before  you  put  it  in  the  ground,  for  you  will  need  the 
crop  this  year  miore  than  ever  before.  Test  the  corn! 

* 

The  papers  are  printing  articles  about  saving 
the  home  supply  of  sugar  by  growing  sugar 
beets  in  the  backyard.  Last  year  there  was  some 
advice  about  making  a  crude  form  of  syrup  from 
sugar  beets,  and  from  that  the  new  stoiy  has  been 
hatched  in  some  fertile  brain.  Sugar  beets  will 
make  a  good  crop  for  feeding  to  cows  or  hens,  but 
those  who  expect  to  make  good  sugar  and  syrup 
with  crude,  homemade  appliances,  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  A  hive  of  bees  will  gather  more  sweets. 

* 

The  Indiana  Station  announces  a  new  “dry 
method”  of  treating  seed  oats  for  smut.  The  old 
“wet”  plan  was  to  sprinkle  the  oats  in  a  solution  of 
one  pint  of  formalin  to  60  gallons  of  water.  This 
made  the  oats  quite  wet,  and  they  were  sometimes 
slow  to  dry  out.  The  new  system  reiiuires  one  pint 
of  formalin  and  one  pint  of  water.  This  is  sprayed 
over  the  oats  with  an  atomizer,  and  will  treat  enough 
seed  for  20  acres.  After  sprayin,g  the  oats  are 
shoveled  together  and  covered  five  hours  with  sacks 
or  blankets.  Thus  the  quart  of  mixture  thoroughly 
sprayed  will  be  as  effective  as  240  quarts  sprinkled 
on,  for  in  either  case  it  is  the  gas  from  the  formalin 
that  kills  the  smut  germs,  q'reating  seed  oats  is 
more  necessary  than  ever  this  year. 

* 

The  article  this  week  on  Alfalfa  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  ought  to  start  up  a  renewed  interest  in 
this  crop.  No  one  who  stops  to  think  for  a  moment 
can  doubt  the  advantage  of  having  several  or  more 
acres  of  Alfalfa  on  the  farm.  No  matter  what  we 
are  producing  as  a  money  crop,  be  it  apples,  cows, 
potatoes  or  grain,  Alfalfa  will  prove  a  great  help. 
An  Alfalfa  field  is  a  feed  and  fertilizer  factory, 
every  good  acre  capable  of  giving  us  the  equivalent 
of  three  tons  of  bran  and  a  bag  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
Evei’yone  knows  we  are  short  of  these  things  now. 
Too  many  farmers  in  the  Hudson  Yalle.v  have  tried 
Alfalfa  and  failed,  so  that  they  abandoned  the  crop 
in  despair.  It  is  worth  enough,  however,  to  justify 
us  in  putting  up  our  best  efforts  to  make  it  go.  Mi*. 
Thew  says  that  four  things  are  necessary ;  well- 
drained  soil,  and  abundance  of  limestone,  a  supply  of 
available  phosphorus  and  inoculation.  If  any  of 
these  things  fail  the  Alfalfa  may  start  and  make  a 
feeble  or  a  short-lived  growth,  but  will  soon  fade 
away.  Let  the  man  who  confesses  his  failure  with 
Alfalfa  i*un  over  his  record  and  see  if  all  these 
things  were  supplied.  We  think  there  is  another 
special  element  of  success,  and  that  is  the  seed,  or 
variety.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  varieties  with 
the  deep,  single  tap-roots  are  best  suited  to  much  of 
our  Eastern  soil.  Those  varieties  with  branched 
roots  which  seem  to  do  much  of  their  feeding  in  the 
upper  soil,  are  better  adapted  to  New  England  and 
Eastern  New  York.  Their  habit  of  branched  rooting 
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anchors  them  firmly  in  the  soil,  and  they  are  not 
thrown  out  oy  the  frost,  as  the  tap-rooted  plants  are. 
They  are  also  better  feeders  under  the  conditions 
found  in  most  of  our  Eastern  farms.  Besides  this, 
•we  think  some  of  the  Siberian  varietie.s,  like  Ckis- 
sack,  compare  with  Alsike  clover  in  their  ability  to 
thrive  and  grow  in  a  rather  damp  and  acid  soil. 
Wo  must  all  remember  that  failure  with  other 
crops  has  been  changed  into  success  through  the 
use  of  improved  varieties  better  suited  to  local  con¬ 
ditions,  and  new  methods  of  culture.  It  will  pay  to 
try  Alfalfa  once  more. 

♦ 

R.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Broten!  Inihe  great  vol¬ 
ume  of  documents  on  this  school  law  which 
have  poured  in  upon  us,  the  most  remarkable  thing 
is  the  interest  the  women  are  taking.  In  many  cases 
every  voter  in  the  district  or  town  has  signed  a 
demand  for  repeal.  Most  of  tlie  signatures  are  as 
above  in  the  name  of  husband  and  wife  combined. 
These  women  are  now  votei’s  and  they  realize  their 
power.  It  has  been  claimed  by  friends  of  the  school 
bill  that  tho.se  who  opixise  it  are  “pilfers,  tax  dodgers 
and  child  killers.”  The  documents  here  show  that  a 
majority  of  those  who  oppose  it  are  women — most  of 
them  with  children  in  school.  The  protests  are 
from'  intelligent  people  who  are  anything  but  “pikers 
and  tax  dodger.s.”  So  far  as  our  experience  runs 
back  there  has  never  'been  a  question  directly  affect¬ 
ing  the  country  people  of  New  York  which  has  had 
such  a  full  backing  as  the  demand  for  the  repeal  of 
this  law.  The  question  has  come  just  in  time  and 
just  in  the  right  way  to  give  the  women  voters  an  in¬ 
terest  in  public  matters.  A  number  of  women  have 
done  far  more  effective  work  again.st  this  law  than 
any  man  could  have  done,  and  they  have  shown 
great  organizing  ability.  Both  the  Governor  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Legislature  profess  to  be  in  favor  of 
repeal.  From  long  experience  in  such  matters  we  do 
not  tru.st  any  politicians.  Keep  right  after  them,  and 
make  them  under.stand  what  the  country  people  will 
do  if  that  law  is  not  repealed.  There  is  no  other 
way. 

The  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Federation 
of  Agriculture  at  Syracuse  Feb.  20  was,  in 
many  respects,  the  most  remarkable  gathering  of 
farmers  ever  known  in  New  York.  There  never  was 
anything  like  it  before;  it  was  representative  of  all 
farm  societies,  suid  of  the  entire  State.  This  earnest 
gathering  of  strong,  thoughtful  men  and  women 
came  together,  and  without  any  fuss  or  bluff  or 
“fii*eworks”  gave  exiiression  to  the  feeling  of  disgust 
and  di.sapproval  of  the  way  politicians  have  muddled 
and  tied  up  the  food  situation.  The  meeting  was 
loyal  to  the  cox*e,  and  those  farmers  made  it  clear 
that  what  they  want  is  a  chance  to  serve  the  country 
most  efficiently  and  get  rid  of  the  dunce  talk  and 
red  tape  with  which  they  have  been  surieited.  They 
di.sappointed  the  politicians  by  going  at  their  work 
calmly  and  sensibljL  They  made  no  mistakes,  but 
put  into  their  resolutions  a  punch  which  carried  the 
full  power  of  150,000  voters.  It  was  the  biggest  day 
yet  in  the  history  of  New  York  agriculture. 

♦ 

SOME  of  our  readers  say  they  learn  that  the 
Government  plans  to  take  their  canned  fruits 
and  vegetable.s  on  the  ground  that  keeping  a  full 
supply  of  such  goods  constitutes  “hoarding.”  Rest 
assured  that  nothing  of  this  sort  will  happen  un¬ 
less  some  fi*aud  is  able  to  deceive  you.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  not  touch  any  home-preserved  goods. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  encourages  all  possible  can¬ 
ning  of  fruit,  vegetables  and  meat  in  order  to  leave 
more  of  the  general  supply  for  the  public.  The 
woman  who  fills  her  pantry  ■with  canned  goods  is 
not  a  hoarder,  she  is  a  helper. 

♦ 

JUST  at  this  time  most  of  the  talk  about  food  is 
confined  to  the  production  of  meat,  milk,  bread 
and  potatoes — the  staple  articles  needed  in  sustain¬ 
ing  human  life.  Less  is  .said  about  fi*uit,  and  this 
may  have  some  effect  in  lessening  the  area  devoted 
to  orchard  planting  this  year.  Such  an  outcome 
would  be  a  great  mistake.  We  must  have  the  staple 
articles  of  food,  but  the  apple  has  also  become  a 
necessity  in  the  human  diet.  We  should  also  pre-' 
pare  for  the  future.  When  this  war  is  over  there 
will  be  an  increased  demand  for  expoi*t  apple,s. 
Many  European  orchai’ds  have  been  destroyed  or 
injured  and  many  more  have  been  '•’eglected.  It 
will  be  years  before  Europe  comes  back  to  a  normal 
supply,  and  there  will  be  an  increased  demand 
abroad.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  future  holds  a 
good  prospect  for  the  apple  grower.  It  will  not  do 
to  wait  a  few  years,  because  the  business  of  a  young 
apple  orchard  is  all  in  the  future,  and  a  year  or 
two  of  start  in  planting  may  make  a  great  diffei*ence 


in  the  race.  We  think  this  is  a  good  time  to  plant 
fruit  trees.  The  future  of  the  apple  business  looks 
good  to  us.  We  realize  that  some  of  the  experts  and 
leaders  advise  against  planting  any  trees  this  year, 
but  we  think  a  moderate  planting  is  ad'visable. 

* 

At  page  217  I  see  a  heading  to  an  article  by  W.  H.  M. 
on  “Casting  Out  the  Hen  Di*ones.”  Why  mix  bees  with 
hens  and  wouldn’t  it  be  more  appropriate  to  keep  birds 
of  a  feather  together  and  say  “hen  roosters”?  This 
comment  may  seem  hardly  'vorth  while ;  but  it  strikes 
me  that  contributors  to  a  farm  paper  should  u.se  cor¬ 
rect  terms  and  not  bring  bees  into  disrepute,  as  a  drone 
is  very  valuable  in  the  bee  industry ;  without  him  there 
would  be  none.  ii.  r.  w. 

IF  any  drone  thinks  his  feelings  were  hurt  by 
that  remark  our  advice  is  for  him  to  go  to  work. 
Nothing  like  labor  to  cure  .such  a  condition.  The 
dictionary  gives  this  definition : 

“Drone — One  icJio  lives  on  the  labors  of  others — a 
lazy,  idle  felloir. 

Of  course,  in  the  economy  of  the  hiive,  the  drone 
is  the  male  bee.  -V  few  of  them  would  be  quite 
enough,  but  the  true  workers  of  the  hive  are  re¬ 
quired  to  feed  a  great  army*  of  these  lazy  loafers. 
Considering  the  life  these  bees  live  in  a  community 
where  constant  labor  is  a  neces.sity  and  instinct,  we 
think  their  name,  drone,  is  well  applied  to  the  hens 
and  the  men  who  live  upon  the  labor  and  reputation 
of  others.  True,  the  surplus  rooster  is  no  better 
and  far  more  expensive.  We  have  seen  25  roosters 
in  a  farm  flock  of  100.  As  for  the  “hen  drones,”  we 
believe  that  40  per  cent  of  the  average  flock  never 
Piiy  the  cost  of  their  feed.  They  have  no  place  in 
poultry  economy  except  where  they  roam  at  large 
and  pick  up  their  scanty  food. 

* 

ONE  large  and  growing  feature  of  the  florists’ 
trade  is  the  extension  of  their  telegraph  deliv¬ 
ery  system.  As  it  is  now  operated,  a  man  in  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  .1.,  may  wish  to  send  a  box  of  roses  to  a 
friend  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  or  a  funeral  wreath  to  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.,  and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  give  his 
order  and  pay  his  bill  to  a  florist  in  his  home  town, 
with  the  assurance  that  flowers  of  the  grade  desired 
will  be  furnished  at  the  other  end,  with  no  further 
trouble  to  the  pui*chaser.  The  man  to  whom  he 
gives  the  order  telegraphs  it  to  another  member  of 
the  Florists’  Telegraph  Delivery  Association — it  may 
be  in  an  adjacent  State,  or  it  may  be  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  away — but  proper  delivery  is  as¬ 
sured.  This  system  would  be  impossible  without  a 
properly  standardized  product  and  a  closely  oi*- 
ganized  system  of  business,  and  this  fact  seems  of 
.special  interest  to  farmers  and  truck  growlers.  Flor¬ 
ists  are  held  together  both  by  social  and  business 
ties.  They  market  fragile  and  perishable  products, 
and  have  long  been  at  the  mercy  of  transportation 
Interests,  but  their  trade  organizations  keep  careful 
watch  on  both  legislators  and  public  carriers,  and 
they  have  been  able  to  rectify  some  serious  abuses. 
The  fact  tluit  a  florist  in  one  section  of  the  country 
may  take  an  order  from  a  customer,  telegraph  it  to 
a  distant  dealer  whom,  perhap.s,  he  has  never  seen, 
and  feel  sure  the  order  will  be  filled  with  as  much 
care  as  he  would  have  given  himself,  speaks  w*ell  for 
standardized  products  and  bu.siness  ethics.  This  is 
the  business  attitude  for  the  btisine.ss  farn>er — to 
form  a  close  organization  with  others  in  the  same 
occupation,  and  to  standardize  and  grade  his  pro¬ 
ducts  to  meet  recognized  trade  demands. 


Brevities 

The  hay  plants  for  wet  land  are  Red-top  and  Alsike 
clover. 

There  will  be  a  great  run  to  make  maple  sugar 
this  year. 

The  energy  required  in  appearing  dignified  would 
come  to  something  if  applied  to  work. 

Conservation  of  paper  by  writing  on  both  sides 
and  appareiitly  on  the  edges,  has  its  drawbacks. 

The  price  charged  for  spraying  with  a  good  power 
outfit  vai'ies  with  the  locality.  With  us  one  dollar  an 
hour  for  machine,  horse.s  and  one  man  is  usual — ma¬ 
terials  extra. 

A  POUND  of  cottage  or  “pot”  cheese  is  said  to  be 
equal  in  food  value  to  a  pound  of  meat.  We  think 
that  is  true,  but  the  meat  makes  a  stronger  appeal 
to  the  average  human. 

Large  deposits  of  high-’grade  phosphate  rock  have 
been  found  in  Kentucky.  There  is  phosphorus  enough 
in  our  soil,  enough  nitrogen  in  the  air,  and  we  will  find 
the  potash ! 

Now  with  the  Food  Administrator  stating  that  the 
price  of  wheat  bran  should  be  38  per  cent  of  the  wheat 
(and  the  wheat  price  definitely  settled)  has  a  miller 
any  right  to  charge  over  $29  for  bran  at  the  mill  door? 
We  have  asked  that  question  of  the  Food  Administrator, 
and  the  answer  will  show  just  what  the  Administration 
amounts  to. 

Here  is  a  prophecy  from  a  maple  sugar  expert: 
“Unless  people  can  be  brought  to  see  the  money  that 
is  in  the  maple  sugar  business  those  Cherry-tops  will 
live  to  see  the  day  when  a  cake  of  maple  sugar  will  be 
as  rare  as  a  suit  of  homespun  ’tow-and-linen’  is  at 
the  present  time.  There  will  be  no  maple  trees  except 
those  on  the  lawns.” 
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N.  Y.  Federation  of  Agriculture 

In  the  Winter  of  1917  the  New  York  State  poli¬ 
ticians  were  on  the  aggressive.  They  planned  a 
drive  on  the  agriculti;ral  interests  of  the  State. 
Their  one  great  big  eighteen-ponnder  bomb  was  the 
Wicks  bill.  The  farmers  of  the  State  were  on  the 
defensive.  They  met  the  enemy  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  in  a  hearing  on  the  bill  and  the  politicians 
were  defeated.  The  l>omb  exploded  without  effect. 
The  foul  and  noxious  gases  escaped  harmless 
through  the  ventilators  of  the  Capitol. 

If  the  farmers  had  then  followed  up  their  victory 
they  might  have  demanded  an  unconditional  sur¬ 
render  of  the  politicians  and  secttred  such  legisla¬ 
tion  as  was  necessary  for  their  interests,  or  at  all 
events  they  might  have  prevented,  as  they  had  so 
far  prevented,  the  enactment  of  all  legislation,  but 
the  politicians  approached  them  with  olive  branches. 
They  made  suggestion  as  to  the  leadership  of  one 
farm  organization  and  then  to  another,  and  finally 
by  allurements,  sed^lcti^•e  pi-omises  and  trickery  in¬ 
duced  the  farm  leaders  to  ai»prove  legislation  that 
has  now  virtiiall.v  brought  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  State  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

At  Syracuse  last  week  farmers  met  to  organize 
their  protest  against  the  State  regime  that  has  been 
imposed  on  the  State  by  the  vicious  system  of  legisla¬ 
tion  inaugurated  last  year  by  politicians  and  under 
such  sinister  and  decei>tive  auspices.  This  time  the 
farmers  were  on  the  aggressive.  Tlie  politicians 
Avere  on  the  defensive.  The  sentiment  at  Syracuse 
was  merely  a  crystallization  of  the  sentiments  and 
])rotests  expres.sed  b.v  farmers  in  public  meetings,  by 
the  dairymen  at  I’ti<-a.  l)y  the  fruit  growers  at 
Rochester,  by  the  State  (trange  the  previous  week 
at  Syracuse,  and  by  the  I'arm  Bureau  Associations 
at  Ithaca,  The  burden  of  these  resolutions  was  that 
Governor  Whitman  and  Senator  Brown  had  deceived 
the  farmers;  that  under  the  pretense  of  enacting 
legislation  to  take  the  Agricultural  Department  out 
of  politics  they  had  actually  devised  legislation  to 
.submerge  not  only  the  Agricultural  Department,  but 
the  Foods  and  ^larkets  Department  completely  in 
politics;  that  instead  of  appointing  farmers  as  (tov- 
ernor  Whitman  had  promised,  recommended  by 
farm  organizations  in  the  State,  to  control  the  Farm 
and  Market  Council,  he  had  entirely  ignored  their 
recommendations;  he  failed  to  request  their  advice, 
and  he  appointed  men  to  the  place  without  farm 
experience  for  purely  political  reasons.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Charles  II.  Betts,  a  third-rate  ])olitician.  to 
the  position  of  secretary  of  this  board,  was  espe¬ 
cially  condemned  and  his  resignation  demanded.  The 
Senate  was  also  request(Ml  not  to  confirm  Governor 
Whitman’s  appointments  to  ’the  Farm  and  Markets 
Council. 

The  Syracuse  Convention  of  the  Federated  xVgri- 
cultural  Societies  of  the  State  went  further  and 
demanded  a  repeal  f)f  both  the  food  law  and  the 
Fiirm  and  Market  law,  because  as  expressed  the 
laws  failed  to  take  these  departments  out  of  politics 
lait  plunged  them  deeper  and  deeper  into  tlu'  mire 
of  politic.s. 

It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  to  men  familiar  with 
the  society  that  the  Whitman  influence  in  this  State 
has  dominated  the  Federal  Food  Commission  AA'ork 
in  the  State  under  Mr.  Hoover,  and  the  Federal 
regime  came  in  for  its  share  of  criticism  Avith  the 
State  regime.  A  pi-otest  Avas  voiced  against  price¬ 
fixing.  against  the  conscription  of  farm  labor,  against 
the  propaganda  to  restrict  the  consumption  of  milk 
and  other  foods  by  saving  propaganda,  and  a  de¬ 
mand  made  that  the  members  of  the  Federal  Food 
Commi.ssion  be  men  of  some  fai*m  experience. 

The  suggestion  to  organize  the  State  Avith  a  vieAV 
of  putting  at  lea.st  50  farmers  into  the  next  I.egis- 
lature  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  politicians 
Avho  attended  the  convention,  but  Avith  the  aA'OAved 
purpose  of  controlling  the  expression  of  Avratli 
against  Governor  Whitman  in  .so  far  as  possible. 
The.y  apparently  succeeded  in  modifying  expre.ssion 
as  far  as  the  former  resolution  aa-us  concerned  to  the 
extent  of  leaving  Governor  Whitman's  name  out  of 
it,  but  there  is  no  ditliculty  in  reading  betAveen  the 
lines,  and  Avhat  Avas  omitted  in  the  resolution  Av.as 
expressed  Avith  double  emphasis  by  many  speakers 
on  the  floor  of  the  convention.  The  resolutions  had 
sufficient  pep  Avithout  names. 

The  politicians  Avere  again  Avhipped  by  the  farmers 
in  Syracuse  as  they  Avere  in  1917  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  in  Albany.  Again  they  are  holding  out  the 
olive  branch  to  the  farmer.  Again  they  come  Avith 
sinister  suggestion  and  allurement  and  promise. 
They  Avill  fail.  The  farmers  have  had  their  lesson. 
They  are  in  no  humor  to  be  trifled  Avith  again.  They 
Avill  accept  no  pretenses.  They  Avill  take  no  chances. 
They  will  make  their  own  terms.  They  Avill  fix 
their  OAvn  demaiuhs.  They  Avill  put  enough  men  in 
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the  Legislature  to  do  their  will  without  watching, 
and  if  fifty  men  acting  as  a  balance  of  poAver  are 
unable  to  .secure  the  right  kind  of  agricultural  meas¬ 
ures  for  this  State  in  the  interests  of  both  producers 
and  consumers  of  food,  then  Ave  will  undertake  to 
put  a  ma.iorit.v  in  the  Legislature  that  Avill  do  .so. 


Saved !  The  Life  of  the  Robber  Hen 

What_  does  The  R.  N.-Y.  think  of  the  Federal  order 
prohibiting  licensed  poultry  dealers  from  buying  pullets 
and  egg-laying  hens  during  the  period  ending  April  .30? 

New  Jersey.  ii.  m.  av. 

No  matter  about  Avhat  Ave  think.  Here  are  the 
facts,  and  the  effects  as  we  ."ee  it. 

The  meat  packers  control  a  large  bulk  of  cold 
storage  eggs.  I’p  to  December  15  this  season  cold 
slor.ige  eggs  could  not  l»e  legall.v  sold  in  Ncav  York 
State  and  cit.v  except  Avhen  marked  Avith  the  Avoi-ds 
“cold  storage’’  on  the  shell.  At  that  time  the  storage 
houses  Avere  bulging  Avith  eggs.  This  Iuaa'  Avas  en¬ 
forced  and  the  storage  eggs  Avere  selling  at  42  to  45 
cents  per  dozen.  After  Mr.  Dillon  retired  from  the 
l>epartment  of  Foods  and  ^larkets,  the  hiAV  Avas  not 
enforced,  and  the  cold  storage  eggs  Avere  sold  all 
over  the  city  at  65  cents  per  dozen  under  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  “strictly  fre.sh  State  eggs.”  To  make  the 
deception  all  the  more  complete,  the  Food  Commis¬ 
sion  cards  Avere  displayed  Avith  the  eggs.  The  pack¬ 
ers  st)ld  their  cold  stor.age  eggs  at  a  liberal  profit, 
but  the  reall.v  fre.sh  eggs  that  Avere  being  produced 
in  the  cold  Aveather  on  grain  at  .$4  a  hundred  dropped 
from  10  to  15  cents  a  dozen.  Producers  AA'ere  .so  dis¬ 
couraged  they  sold  the  hens  to  saA'e  loss.  This 
promised  a  reduced  suppl.A’  of  eggs  again  in  the 
Si)ring.  Avhen  ])ackers  Avill  again  AA'ish  to  stock  up  for 
next  Winter's  su])pl,A'  of  cold  storage  eggs.  No  mat¬ 
ter  Avhat  the  intent  of  the  order,  the  result  Avill  be  to 
compel  fanners  and  poultr.vinen  to  keep  hens  over 
the  Spring  laying  season  AA'hether  it  pays  them  to  do 
no  or  not.  It  Avill  also  result  in  an  increased  Spring 
.supply  of  of  eggs,  and  a  loAA’er  iirice,  to  the  adA’an- 
tage  of  the  ])ackers. 

Then  again,  the  packers  virtually  control  all  the 
dressed  chickens  noAV  in  cold  storage.  They  control 
the  supply  ev(>ry  year.  The  order  against  the  .sale  of 
liA-e  chickens  remoA’es  all  competition  from  them,  and 
tlu'.v  can  clean  out  their  storage  houses  at  their  OAvn 
prices  and  terms.  Not  only  that,  but  the  oi’der 
against  killing  noAV  Avill  put  more  chickens  on  the 
market 'again  Avhen  the  packers  again  Avant  to  buy 
chickens  and  foAA’ls.  VieAA'ed  from  any  angle,  the 
packers  Avin.  and  producers  and  consumers  lose. 
Incidentall.A",  Mr.  George  Ib  I’riebe,  aa’Iio  aaus  long 
associated  AA'ith  the  packing  industry  and  now  a  (  hi- 
cago  poultry  and  egg  dealer  AA’ith  some  past  record, 
is  in  charge  of  this  part  of  the  Food  Administration. 
If  there  is  any  better  Avay  to  discourage  production 
than  the  means  adopted,  the  other  AA’a.A'  has  not  been 
yet  suggested. 


New  York  Milk  to  Chicago 

I.ast  Ave<4v  it  Avas  reported  from  up-Stato  that 
Borden’s  :Milk  Com])any  Avas  shipping  milk  from 
Gortland  Count.A’,  New  York,  to  the  Chicago  market. 
The  price  fixed  by  the  ililk  Commission  to  be  paid 
producers  at  Chicago  Avas  .S2.7:l  per  hundred  from 
November  1  to  July  1.  The  NeAV  York  price  is  .$.‘I..‘14 
per  hundred.  The  railroads  are  congested.  Freight 
is  delayed  and  shipments  of  feed  and  other  farm 
supplies  are  almost  impossible  to  get  in  the  Fast. 
The  railroads  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  facilitate  movement  of  foods  and 
other  products.  There  is  an  abundance  of  milk  pro- 
duqed  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago  for  all  its  needs, 
yet  if  this  report  be  time — and  it  comes  from  sub- 
.stantial  authority — the  Borden’s  Company  seem  to 
lind  a  Avay  to  heap  pei’fectly  unnecessary  burdens  on 
the  railroads  for  fast-moving  freight,  and  Avhile  un¬ 
able  to  pay  the  Western  milk  producers  a  reasonable 
price  for  their  milk,  seem  to  find  it  convenient  to 
ship  milk  that  costs  them  a  cent  and  a  half  more  a 
(piart  to  tUat  market. 

The  Chicago  Commis.sion  seems  to  have  been 
made  up  largely  of  city  interests.  It  is  claimed  that 
it  ignored  the  cost  of  production  entirely,  and  that 
its  onl.v  conccum  seemed  to  be  for  the  price  to  the 
consumer,  but  it  handled  the  distributors  Avith  tender 
consideration.  It  accepted  their  evidence  at  its  face 
value  and  gave  them  a  substantial  increase.  They 
re.1ected  the  producers’  figures  and  loAvered  their 
price.  The  average  for  February  1  to  July  10  is 
reported  at  The  consumer  pays  12c,  the 

farmer  gets  5c  and  the  distributor  gets  7c. 

There  is  some  report  that  the  farmers  are  con¬ 
templating  a  plan  to  pasteurize  and  distribute  their 
OAvn  milk  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  There  is  abundant 
reason  for  their  doing  so,  and  sufficient  assurance 
of  rhe  success  of  the  plan.  If  they  Avould  go  ahead 


with  their  equipment  and  charge  themselves  up  with 
one  cent  a  quart  to  pay  for  it,  they  would  soon  OAvn 
their  own  plants.  They  Avould  be  selling  milk 
cheaper  than  the  consumers  in  Chicago  now  pay, 
and  the.v  Avould  be  netting  higher  prices  for 
themselves. 


As  Shown  at  “Farmers’  Week” 

Having  rctiiriKHl  from  that  Ncav  York  farmer’s  annual 
outing,  conference,  and  short  course  in  agriculture  of¬ 
fered  at  Ithaca  in  February  of  each  year,  and  known 
as  Farmers’  M  eek,  I  am  intere.sted  in  comparing  the 
si)irit  of  that  gathering  AA'ith  that  shoAvn  in  previous 
years,  for  never,  since  ’76,  has  the  spirit  of  our  country¬ 
men  ’been  a  matter  for  greater  concern  than  in  these 
opening  months  of  191, S.  Never,  at  any  time,  has  the 
Avhole  Avorld  leaned  as  lieaA’ily  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
American  farmer  as  it  does  today. 

An  innoA'ation  at  this  conference  Avas  the  forum,  at 
Avhich  the  farmers  AA’ere  iuvit(Hl  to  talk  back— and  they 
did.  This  bit  of  the  Aveek’s  i)rogram  showed,  as  did  no 
other  part,  AA'hat  aa'us  in  the  minds  of  the  farmers  pres¬ 
ent.  Stage  settings  and  the  formal  courtesies  of  the 
occasion  Avere  for  the  moment  forgotten  Avhile  they  tried 
to  get  at  the  heart  of  things. 

The  State  Food  Commission  was  represented  here  by 
its  chairman,  Joim  Mitcheli,  a  man  introduced  as  an 
‘  industriai  statesman.”  He  Avas  listened  to  Avith  re- 
.'■•pect,  for  his  name  has  long  stood  in  the  public  mind 
as  that  of  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  uplift 
of  labor  through  orgiinization  His  hearers  believed  him 
when  he  said  that  he  Avas  glad  that  farmers  had  organ¬ 
ized.  Mr.  Mitchell,  nevertheless,  received  a  mild  heck¬ 
ling,  but  the  vote  of  respect  tendered  him  before  he  left 
the  platform  shoAA’ed  that  the  heckling  AA’as  directed  not 
at  him,  but  through  him  to  those  who  AA’ere  resx)onsible 
for  ids  appointment.  , 

It  AA as  cA’ident  that  running  through  the  minds  of 
those  who  listeiu'd  Avere  such  tlioughts  as  these :  Wliy 
A\as  this  man  placed  at  the  head  of  a  commission  that 
Avill  have  to  do  chiefly  Avith  the  production  of  food — for 
there  can  be  no  (piestion  of  distribution  until  production 
is  first  provided  for’/  Are  there  no  industrial  statesmen 
whose  lives  h.ave  been  .spent,  not  in  the  coal  fields,  but 
in  the  cornfields  of  our  country’/  :Must  American  farm¬ 
ers  look  to  (.ther  industries  for  leadersliip  in  their  oAvn 
particular  province’/  Our  country  lias  been  struggling 
with  a  coal  famine  that  has  cost  the  farmer  dear,  but 
AAC  IiUAe  not  asked  that  a  farmer  be  iilaced  at  the  head 
of  the  fuel  administration.  It  i.s  struggling  Avith  a  food 
famine  whicli  is  likely  to  cost  the  Avhole  world  dear, 
and  the  food  administration  of  our  State  is  headed  bv  a 
maii'from  the  coal  mines.  Why’/  ^ 

We  aiijiremate  the  need  for  ‘every  possible  effort  that 
can  be  i>ut  forth  in  the  production  of  food  ;  Avhv  then 
may  we  not  select  our  captains  from  those  among  us 
who  have  fir.st  hand  knowledge  of  .the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome.^  Be  are  told  that  we  are  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  nation ;  we  believe  that  Ave  possess  some  of  the 
brains  akso.  B  e  believe,  fiirtlier,  that  our  bones  and 
sinews  can  best  be  directed  by  the  brains  that  have  long 
lieen  on  the  .lob.  Mr.  Mitchell  we  honor  for  Avliat  he  is 
and  AA’hat  he  has  done,  just  as  others  Avho  have  been 
placed  over  us  avi'  despise,  not  so  much  for  Avhat  they 
are  toi’  Avhat  they  represent — the  exigencies  of  pold- 
nc-s.  \\  by  are  Ave  not  recognized  as  men  capable  of  at 
least  sharing  in  our  own  organization  and  leadershin, 
instead  of  being  treated  as  children,  to  be  cajoled 
threatened,  flattered,  and  inqilored  in  turn,  but  always 
to  be  led/ 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  farmers  of 
xMHV  lork  .State  tace  the  coming  .season  in  a  spirit  of 
c  epression.  iSatural  obstacles  to  the  needed  production 
they  Avill  overcome,  if  humanly  possible,  but  the  arti¬ 
ficial  barriers  placed  in  their  way  by  the  blunders  of 
those  over  them  they  resent.  And  the  resimtment 
arises,  not  because  of  their  losses,  not  because  they  feel 
that  all  blunders  may  be  avoided,  but  because  they  feel 
that  they  have  been  denied  a  voice  in  the  management 
of  their  own  attairs.  The  broken  promises  of  those 
AA^ho  have  promised  them  representation  upon  boards 
of  control  in  their  oaaii  field  haA’e  aroused  a  feeling  dan¬ 
gerously  near  vindictiveness.  Hardship  and  sacrifice 
for  their  country’s  sake  none  Avill  face  more  cheerfully, 
but  hardship  and  sacrifici*  imposed  Avholly  from  AA’ithout 
AVill  be  accejited  by  no  class  in  this  country,  for  their 
necessity  Avill  not  be  taken  for  granted. 

The  farmer  feels  that  tho.se  Avho  are  charged  Avith 
fixing  food  prices  are  flinching  ’before  the  poAver  of  the 
organized  consumer  and  trusting  to  the  impotence  of 
unorganized  production ;  that  they  are  afraid  of  food 
riots  in  the  cit.A’,  but  beliei’e  that  appeals  to  patriotism 
and  the  Avorld’s  great  need  Avill  quell  anv  threateiuHl 
uprising  of  those  Avho  must  produce  the  ‘food.  They 
have  definiteiy  and  deliberately  broken  their  promise  t'o 
fix  the  price  of  certain  foods  at  a  point  that  Avould 
alloAV  a  reasonable  profit  upon  the  cost  of  production, 
and  they  have  as  deliberately  broken  their  promise  to 
give  protiucers  representation  upon  the  boards  which  fix 
these  prices. 

Upon  the  spirit  in  Avhich  the  farmer  enters  upon  his 
Spring’s  Avork  Avill  depend  largely  the  harvest  that  Avill 
be  gathered  in  the  Fall.  The  wrongs  of  May  cannot  be 
righted  in  October,  for  the  season  Avill  not  be  repeated. 
As  the  farmer  looks  upon  his  potatoes  frozen  in  his 
cellar  becau.se  there  Avas  no  market  for  them  at  any 
price,  he  Avill  refuse  to  ploAV  again  for  potatoes.  As  he 
accepts  a  check  for  milk  less  than  the  proven  and  ac- 
knoAvledged  cost  of  production,  he  will  again  consign  his 
heifer  caives  to  the  block.  As  he  pays  another  feed 
bill,  and  remembers  the  promises  of  a  reduction  Avhich 
Avere  made,  he  Avill  again  invite  the  cattle  buyer  to  his 
barn. 

It  may  Avell  be  that  human  wisdom  cannot  prevent 
some  of  the  losses  which  the  farmer  suffers;  it  is  not  bc- 
.Aond  the  principles  of  ordinary  justice  and  equity  that 
he  shall  be  called  into  the  councils  of  those  who  attempt 
to  regulate  his  business  and  be  given  an  equal  voice 
with  his  fellows  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs. 

AI.  B.  DEAN. 
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New  1918  Edition  of 

ur  Bargain  Bo 

Now  on  its  way  to  you 


lists  Over  180,000  Pieces  of  Merchandise 
Answers  the  Question:  How  to  Save  This  Year? 


make  a  aingle  parehase.'  “Yonr  Bargain  Book”  it 
your  biir  store. 

It  arivea  you  a  wider  selection  than  yon  could 
hare  in  any  store  in  New  York  or  Cbicaeo.  It  it 
bigger  than  the  biegrest  department  store  in  the 
world.  It  takes  ten  mammoth  warehouses  overflow- 
ingr  with  to  hold  the  articles  that  are  listed  in 

this  book. 


in  our  history.  It  Is  backed  by  vast  stocks  of  groods 
which  were  secured  belore  the  rise  in  prices.  Kvery- 
thing  that  you  want  can  be  ordered  from  this  catalog 
—a  nd  cheaper  than  in  any  other  way.  Tools  for  the 
farm,  furnishings  for  the  house,  or  clothes  for  your¬ 
self,  are  all  in  ‘‘Your  Bargain  Book.” 

Look  through  it  carefully  when  it  comes.  Make 
it  a  practice  always  to  look  through  it  before  you 


A  few  days  ago  we  started  mailing  to  our  custom* 
ers  and  friends  our  new  1918  catalog,  "Your  Bargain 
Book.”  It  is  on  the  way  now.  You  may  have  al¬ 
ready  received  your  copy.  If  not,  it  will  surely 
arrive  in  a  few  days. 

Be  on  the  lookout  for  jt. 

It  is  the  best  book  we  have  ever  sent  out.  From 
cover  to  cover  it  is  filled  with  the  biggest  bargains 


Many  of  the  things  listed  were  bought  on  contracts  be¬ 
fore  the  last  rise  in  prices.  As  a  result  you  get  exceptional 
savings  on  these.  We  were  able  to  buy  the  entire  output  of 
many  manufacturers.  Our  tremendous  number  of  customers, 
representing  10,000,000  people,  enable  us  to  sell  cheaper  than 
most  stores  can  du]/. 


Every  single  item  in  "Your  Bargain  Book”  will  show  you 
a  handsome  saving.  Compare  each  price  with  what  you  have 
to  pay  for  the  same  article  elsewhere.  That  is  the  definite  and 
sure  proof  of  the  tremendous  bargains  which  fill  this  book. 


Stewert  Speedometer 


SCHRADER 


Broad  Hatchets 


fool- CO.’; 

One-Man  Lance  Tooth  Saw 

_  71Ae212.  Ground  four 

I  5(1  gauges  thinner  on  the  back 
I  than  on  the  tooth  edge. 

JL  Properly  tempered.  Fast 

cutting.  Will  not  bind  in 
the  timber.  Set,  sharpened  and  ready 
for  Uoe.  The  best  one-man  saw  made. 
Statelenerth  desired.  Two  pages  of  saws 
in  Your  Bargain  Book.  See  pages  840-41. 
Length  ft.  8  3%  4  4'*  6 

Shpg.  wt.  lbs.  5^2  7  7^  8  lOhi 

Brice, each  1,50  1.75  2.00  2.30  2.60 


UlCE 

HlLUlNe 

NE.5T 

EIGG 


Pruning  Shears 

Jt  ^  California  pat- 
tern,  strong 
“  ^  a  n  d  Substan¬ 

tial.  Has  tem¬ 
pered  steel  blades,  mal¬ 
leable  handles  and  volute 
steel  coil  spring.  Length. 
9in.  234-in  .blade.  Shpg.wt. 
lib.  tA2032.  Price.  49o 


CABIMEPPHTTERW  MAKERSCRAPi  ^ 

seeee  tret  rt  n/7t 

/«////////  /////// 


Smothers  fire  in- 
instantly.  Pyrene  is 
agS  non  -  damaging  and 
HO  non-corrosive. 

Keeps  its  power  un- 
HH  til  used.  Length  14 
BSS  in.  diameter  3  in. 
fe7„;a  2A5071  Brass  Fin- 
ished  Extinguisher 
^  Charged.  Price  com¬ 
plete  with  bracket  .  .  $8.50 


7IA240S.  None  better  made. 
Has  forged  and  polished  tines; 
hardwood  handle.  Shpg.  weight., 
about  3  pounds. 

Number  Length  Price, 

of  Teeth  of  Handlo  each 

12  634  ft.  eac 

14  6  ft.  72  c 

16  6  ft.  78c 

For  any  garden  tool  look  In  Your 


2A3580 

Indicates  all  speeds  up  to  60miles 
an  hour  10.000  mile  season  re¬ 
gister,  100, mile  trip  register.  Full 
jewelled  bearings.  Silver  etched, 
dial  face.  Finished  in  lacquer  and 
polished  metal  trim.  Shpg.  Wgt. 
17  lbs.  Price  Speedometer  and 
fittings  complete  for  "QC 
attaching,  each  .  .  «PO»I/0 


TIRE  GAUGE 


19A982  Contains  Ta 
powerful  disinfectant 
which  we  guarantee  will 
expel  lice  and  vermin. 
Shipping  wt.  ,per  doz.  2  lbs. 
Price,  per  nkg.  of  4  eggs  1 5c 
Price,  per  dozen  ...  42c 


2A6048  Generally  sold  at 
higher  price.  Correctly  re¬ 
gisters  the  tire  pressure 
and  stays  setuntil  released. 
Simply  push  indicator  into 
placetoreset.Twoin.  long, 
la  in.  in  diameter  AQ 
Price,  each  .  . 


Serviceable  Hammer 

Plain  face,  hickory  handle.  Hand 
forgred.  Natural  oil  temper  color, 
practically  rust- proof.  A  hammer 
that  haners  rigrht. 

IA9230  Weight  13  ounces 
Price,  each . • 


cry  thin  on  back  and  scientifically  tempered.  Smithed 
nd  blocked  with  extreme  care.  Hand  beveled.  Carved 
pplewood  handle  carefully  adjusted  to  balance  nicely  in 
our  hand.  A  saw  that  is  built  for  quick  sure  work.  One  of 
[  the  handiest  tools  on  the  farm.  Each  saw  warranted  to 
c  exactly  as  represented.  1H7000  26  in.  size  .  $1.85 


100  Carriage  Bolts  $1  20 


in  one  piece.  Can  remove  the 
partitions  inside.  Has  the  ^ 
approval  of  the  Postal  an- 
thorlties.  gum  label  for 
shipping  purposes. 

See  pa?o  934  for  sizes  and  prices 


First  quality  carefully  cut  JL 
threads,  full  sized  nuts. 

Hound  heads,  square  rhouldcrs. 
from  1^2  to  6  inches.  Just  the  thingior 
repairing  buggies,  wagons,  plows  and 
implements.  1A6020.  Shipping 
weight  about  9  pounds.  100  assorted 

sizes^^Price^ierjacka^l^^^j^^^^jZ^ 


Bargain  Book«-Page  8^. 


Stag  Handle  Knife 


Wheelbarrow 


D  Handle  Manure  Forks 


Printed  Tapestry  Brussels  Rug 


72A70 1  1 .  This  pat¬ 
tern  is  the  most 
popular  in  the  east. 
Umbrella  top  cover 
and  curved  drop  han¬ 
dles.  Inside  bottom 
hoop  is  thoroughly' 
tinned. 


Two  large  blades. 
.  one  a  saber  clip,  the 
other  a  spear  pat- 
tern  Hand  cut  stag 
handle  4*2  inches 
long.  Length  with  large  blade 
open,  ’l^’a  inches.  Brass  lining. 
German  silver  bolster  and  shield. 
Finely  finished  and  uncondition¬ 
ally  warranted.  Shipping  weight, 
6  oz.  1A4433.  Brice,  each  88c 
Any  sort  of  knife  you  want  on 
page  864  of  Your  Bargain  Book. 


Winter 

Storm 


Steel  Garden  Hoe 

v/  C  7  1 A 1  878.  Hudson  solid  steel 
Socket  Garden  Hoe.  The  best 
hoe  made  for  garden  purposes.  Made  with  tempered 
steel  blades  about  4M  inches  deep.  One  piece  steel  socket, 
%-inch  steel  shank,  and  434-foot  selected  hardwood 
handle.  Shipping  weight,  about  2  pounds. 

Width  of  blade,  inches  .... 

Brice,  each . $0.67  0.68  0.68 


Alcohol 

Stove 


71At8e8.  fo  ■  = 

Made  of  the  Iv  A 

best  qualityma- 

teriaf.  Has  oval  steel  tines,  12  inches  long, 
which  are  spring  tempered  and  polished. 
Bent  hardwood  handles  with  malleable  D 
heads.  Capped  and  strapped  ferrules.  Ship¬ 
ping  weight,  3*2  lbs. 

Number  of  tines  .4  6  6 

Brice,  each.  .  .  $0.88  1.13  1.28 


Flashlight 

A  fs  Made  of 

ASP  highly 

polished 
nickel. 2*2 
in.  high  and  1*4  in, 
wide.  Non-break- 
able  bulb  and  two- 
cell  battery. 
3eA4001.  Vest 
Bocket  Flashlight, 
Shpg.  wt.  lOoz., 
each.  ,  •  .  .  46o 
See  pages  642  and  643 
for  complete  Hue  of 
flashlignts. 


SOLID 

ALCOHOL 


Urinking  rountain 

18A880.  The  easiest 
cleaned  fountain  on  the 
market.  Made  of  heavy 
galvanized  steel  with 
lock  seam.  Chicks  can¬ 
not  f  on  I  the  water.  Feeds 
automatically  and  will 
not  overflow. 

Size  Shpg.  wt.  Price 
2qt8.  2  lbs.  63o 

4  qts.  2*4  lbs.  78o 

8  qts.  3*2  lbs.  85o 

12  qts.  4*2  lbs.  86o 


40  Painted  Red 

7 1 A3482.  Garden  Wheelbarrow  with 
Steel  WheeL  Made  of  selected  hard¬ 
wood,  painted  red  and  strongly  braced 
with  wood.  Removable  sides.  Has  a 
well  made  steel  wheel,  18  inches  in 
diameter.  The  bed  is  26  inches  long 
and  1134  inches  deep.  This  is  a  light, 
easy  running  barrow  which  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  give  satisfaction.  kShipping 
weight,  45  pounds.  Price,  each  $3.22 


Vacuum  Bottles  ^ — 

1  7A3 1 22.  Lunch  Kit.  Cov¬ 
ered  with  Waterproof  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather.  Contains  a 
removable  metal  lined  lunch 
box,  also  a  pint  size  Vacuum 
bottle  held  to  cover  by  a  strap. 
Kit  cloth  lined,  has  a  snap 
lock  and  leather  handle.  11  x 
434  X  6%  inches.  Shpg.  wt., 
6  Ib.s.  Price,  each  .  $2.39 


Size,  6  gal. 
Size  of  neck,  634  in. 
jShpg.  wt.  about  634 
lbs.  Price  .  $6.60 

Size,  10  gal;  size  of 
neck,  734  in,  Shpg.wt. 
2632  lbs.  Price  $8.20 


1 7A4 1 4B  No  smoke,  no  danger  of 
explosion,  absolutely  safe.  Gener¬ 
ates  good,  strong  heat.  Heavy 
frame.  Outfit  consists  of  a  nickel 
boiler,  with  nickelhandle,  that  holds 
one  quart;  astrong,  reinforced  wire 
stand,  and  a  can  of  fuel.  Shpg.  wt. , 
1*2  lbs.  Brice,  each  ....  23c 

17A4146.  Extra  can  of  Solidified 
Alcohol.  Brice,  per  can  .  .  10c 


Oriental  design.  These  rugs  are  all  per¬ 
fect.  Will  give  good  service  and  are  a 
wonderful  value  at  this  price.  This  rug 
will  look  well  in  any  roomi  You  will 
make  no  mistake  buying  this  rug.  Our 
guarantee  protects  you  as  to  quality. 

Size  27  X  54  in.  Shipping  wt.  about  (jjl  AC 
234  lbs.  8AS544  Price . ^l.UO 


Push  Bar  Garden 


Por  men,  made  of  satin  calf, 
leavy  black  felt  top,  warmly 
ined  throughout.  Wide  cap  toe 
ast;  heavy  half  double  soles 
ndlow  broad  heels  with  rubber 
op  lift.  Longleather  backstay. 


Remarkable  value  in  men’s  heavy  wax 
veal  unlined  Blucher  Work  Shoes. 
Roomy  comfortable  cap  toe  last.  Heavy 
soles  double  fastened,  screwed  and 
sewed.  Viscolized  outsoles:  warranted  in¬ 
soles  and  counters;  securely  nailed  heels. 
Size86tol2.  Nohalf  sizes;  wide  widths.  State 
size.  7A2911  Tan  Veal  leather,  our  price 
Shoes  for  all  tho  family  can  bo  found  In  <tO  70 
Your  Harprain  Book 


BenchWringer 


Cultivator 

Great 

Bargain! 


Iizes6  to  12.  No  half  sizes.  State 
ize.  7A2400  Our  tfO  QO 
rice  pair . 


RICHLAND  GENERAl- 
PURPOSE  PLOW 


727A2310 

Rolls  are 

BiKy'Plila!  lOx  1 34111- 

i  WteWf  iwJi  ohesand 

HlHimi'lftS  Is'  warran- 

InlWlIf  ted  for 

U'  wmm  one  year. 

In  \^{8  iW  HxMI  W  Flattem- 

.K  Nlfl  m  m  i|  P  e  r  e  d 

III  Ifti  uf®'  ^  B  t  e  e  1 

'  Si  press  ure 

f  springs,  dou- 

|ji)'il  ft  ble  cog  gears, 

y  X  and  revers- 

1  i  b  I  e  d  r  i  p 

^  Plv  board,wr5ng8 

from  either 
side.  Bench 
folds  into 
small  space 
when  not  In  use.  We  absolutely  guaran¬ 
tee  the  rolls  for  one  year  but  with  care¬ 
ful  use  they  will  last  for  several  years. 
The  frame  is  substantially  built  to  give 
the  longest  possible  service. 

Real  value  for  low  price.  Iw 

Shippings  weight  &0  pounds. 


Duplex  Fireless  Cooker 


Remarkable  combina- 

tion  value.  ^17^30 

Or  sold  separately, 
75A22S9  Bed.  Contin¬ 
uous  2  inch  posts  made  of 


Dining 
Room 
Table 

■  OO  Made  of  handsome 
* SS  solid  oak.  High 
gloss, goifien  finish. 
6*ft.  length.  42inch 
^  top.  8  inch  turned 

f>edestal,  shaped 
Kgs,  An  attractive 
addition  toy  our  dining 
room  at  a  very  low 
price.  E-xtra  leaves 
arc  furnished  with  ail 
table®.  8.W,6-ft.  length.  1201b9.  9SA.»  107.8-f  t.  length.  $9.65 
8-ftlength  ....  $12.50  10-ft.  length  .  .  .  $13.95 


^  Spring  Scale 

$4  no  727  A  1706 

I  ^  Very  de- 
X“—  pendable  for 
household 
use.  Steel  throughout; 
fiinished  in  black  en¬ 
amel.  Double  posts. 
Dial  white  enameled; 
measures  4%  in  in  dia¬ 
meter  and  marked  with 
plain  black  figures. 
Large  tin  scoop  furnish¬ 
ed-  Cai>.  24  lbs.  by  oz. 
Shpg.  wt.  6341bs.  Cl  09 
Price,  each  .  .  . 


I  high  carbon  steel  tubing. 

[  He^  63  in.  high.S  widths 

I  4 ft.  6  in.,  4  ft.  or  8  ft.  6 

I  in.  State  size.  <C*7  QC 

_ Price, each  V  i  *570 

75A2305  Spring. 

1-4  inch  tubular 
sides.  2x2  angle 
iron  ends,  66  helical 
springs.  Double 
riveted  to  pre-  ^ A  fiA 
vent  warping  aP*x.vj\/ 
Mattress  6  inches  thick. 
(Covered  wifli  good  grade 
striped  ticking. 

8eo  page  707  of  Your  Bargain 
Book  for  full  particulars. 


Sure  death  to  weeds.  Hard  to  beat  for  dura¬ 
bility  and  effective  work.  Furnished  with  five 
high  grade  spring  steel  teeth,  steel  plow  and 
weed  cutter.  One  of  the  most  useful  garden 
tools  on  the  market.  Spring  teeth  thoroughly 
pulverize  soil,  and  destroy  weeds.  Push  bar 
rests  against  body  of  operator  and  relieves  mus¬ 
cles  of  arms.  Wheel  is  18  in.  high  with  1^  in,  tire. 
Shipping  weight,  23  pounds.  719A585  <jIQ  CC 
Price  complete  with  all  attachments. 

A  dozen  other  styles  Web 

rKbb  ,< 


Beam  of  stiff  live  steel— frog  of  heavy  malleable  iron. 
Handles  are  selected  hardwood.  Has  a  furrow  capa¬ 
city  up  to  14  inches  in  width  and  7  inches  in  depth. 
One  extra  share  furnished  free  with  each  plow. 
Renewable  shin. 

719A66  With  soft  center  steel  moldboard,  steel 
inside  and  soft  qenter  steel  share.  Shipping  weight 
110  lbs.  Brice  without  jointer  or  wheel  $8.76. 
Jointer,  $2.26.  Wheel,  S1.25. 


bargains 

in  Your 


iargain 

Book 


Barrel  Spray  Pump 

Fine  For  $1^25  F 

Orchard  1 1  B - 

Work 

Will  spray  all  kinds  of  Sj  Im  ijii 
spraying  mixtures,  91  \jr  i;  ^ 

whitewashandcoldwater  El  i\l|^  | 

paints.  You  may  attach  SI  ^  I 

this  sprayer  to  barrel,  Sj  ^  ,|H  J 

load  it  on  a  wagon  and  Bt  A  I  I 

have  a  first-class  port-  /JU  ^  I 

able  spraying  out-  /§  Im.  f 

fit  for  orchard  a  j 

work.  All  working  9  1 

parts  of  brass, will  jf  jt 

not  corrode  o  r  T  |  ^ 

rust.  Double  pad-  “  ^ 

die  agitator  keeps  the  solu- 
tion  thoroughly  stirred  up. 

Equipment— 6  feet  of  three-piy  |  j||.  * 

*2-in.  iiose  and  Vermorel  Nozzle.  I  Si  'Si  v 

Extra  attachments  for  two  leads 
of  hose  atextra  cost.  Shipping 

weight,  about  45  pounds,  719A824.  Brice,  complete 
with  1  lead  of  hose  ......  610.26 

7  1  9AS25  Brass  “Y”  attachment  to  connect  two  leads 

of  hose . 90c 

719A826  Extra  6-Foot  length  of  hose  with  Vermorel 
Nozzle . $2.36 


Here’s  Entertainment! 

Wonder 

Talking  Machine  ^ 


Round  Point  Shovel 


Economy  Kitchen  Cabinet 

$<%  peAti  71  inches 


Germproof 
Steel  Barrel 
Churn 


Made  of  solid  steel,  piain  back, 
full  polished.  Selected  handle. 
Big  bargain  at  this  <C  I  O  1 
;.  6  lbs.  Price,  each  *r  * 


I  high,  38  in- 

I  •1“™  ches  wide 
and  26  in¬ 
ches  deep.  Frontof  solid 
oak;  ends  of  selected 
hard  wood.  Light  golden 
oak  finish.  Inside  meas¬ 
urements  of  top  .cup¬ 
board  2334  inches  high, 
K/4  inches  wide  and  10 
inches  deep.  Doors  per¬ 
fectly.  fitted  Contains 
one  shelf  and  all  metal 
flour  bin  fitted  with  sif- 
ter.Top  of  basef  urnksh- 
es  working  surface  36*2  X 
24>2  inches.  Base  cupboard 
is  24  inches  deep,  20*-  inch¬ 
es  wide  and  25  inches  high 
Shipping  weight  160  lbs. 

A1013  price  $15.45 


Monarch 

Farm 

Wagon 


Germproof  steel  churns  are 
superior  to  the  common  wood 
churns.  They  are  sanitary, 
as  milk  cannotsoak  into  steel. 

There  is  no  place  for 
microbes  lo  lodge,  no 
seams  to  open  up  or 
hoops  to  drop  off  in  the  sun. 
With  proper  care  will  last  a 
lifetime.  Made  of  all  steel, 
handsomely  enameled,  inside 
is  heavily  tinned,  cork-lined 
cover.  Steel  welded  frame 


records.  Motor:  Doiiblo  spring  .  i  i^l!  l  i  llil 

of  the  “worm  gear”  type.  This  ffiml  W^iii  te  n 

style  motor  is  noiseless,  haa  :  i^;;/|  I  ^  'i' B  \ 

less  variation  In  speed  and  runs  'illlii,rl|  I 

more  evenly  than  the  ordinary  type  I 

It  is  powerful  enougrh  to  play  uiree  10-fnch  or  two 

12-lncb  records  with  one  windinK.  Equipped  with  ^ 

brake  and  speed  regrulator  on  the  top  of  the  machine. 

lO  inch  turntable  covered  with  hisrh-grrade  felt.  Will  play  12-inch  records.  100 
Ifiven  free  with  each  machine.  Snipping  weight,  42  pounds.  Price,  each  •  •  $20.21 

Little  Wonder  Records— Play  From  3  to  5  Minutes 

I3A507  Bine  Danube  I  3A709  Over  There 

I3A643  Star  Spangled  Banner  I  3A696  Huckleberry  Finn. 

I3A692  Joan  of  Arc  I  3A562  American  Fatro I 

I  3A4306O  “Lucia"’ Sextette  I3A43274  IntheShadows 

Send  your  name  and  address  for  free  monthly  bulletin  of  new  records. 
Every  kind  of  a  record  for  10  each. 


727A4330  Duplex  Fireless  Stove.  30  in  long, 
15  in.  wide  and  18  in.  high.  With  detachable  legs, 
33  inches  high.  Cooking  capacity  20  qts.;  one 
large  well,  1334  in.  deep  and  1034  in.  in  diam.;  one 
small  well,  1334  in.  deep  and  8M  in.  in  diam. 
Aluminum  lined.  Four  aluminum  vessels— one 
12-qt.,  one  8-qt.  and  two  2  qt.;  three  large  bak¬ 
ing  and  roasting  disks;  one  disk  lifter;  folding 
baking  rack;  Duplex  aluminum  mat  and  Duplex 
Cook  Book.  Shpg.  wL.  126  lbs.  d'O'f  rirk 

Price,  without  legs . 

72  /A4348  Set  of  4  legs  ....  $2.50 


727A7I82  No.l — SteelChurn  scapacity.Sgal.ChurnsijJC  CO 

^  to  2*2  gal.  Shipping  weight,  18  lbs.  Price,  each  ^0.00 
727A7183  No.  2 — Steel  Churn;  capacity  7  gal.  Churns 

1  to  3*2  gal.  Shipping  weight,  30  lbs.  Price,  each,  $7,05 
727A7 1 84  No.  3— Steel  Churn;  capacity ,10gal. Churns 

1  to  6  gal.  Shipping  weight,  36  lbs.  Price,  each,  $7.7 


SOLID  HARDWOOD 
KITCHEN  CHAIRS 

Finished  in  a  beautiful  golden 
color  with  high  gloss.  Saddle 
seat.  Brace  arms.  Seat 
16x16  in.  Height  38H  In.  Ship¬ 
ping  weight  12  lbs.  1  *3 A 
7SA  I166.  Price  ea. 


75A35S  Selected  grade  of 
hard  wood.  Finished  in 
golden  oak  color.  Seat  13 in. 
.square.  Adjustable  tray  8x 
16  in.  Shipping  ^1  eC 
wt.  14  lbs.  ipl.oO 


Buy  in  New 
York  and  you 
will  help  to 
solve  the 
transportation 
problem. 


Train*  from 
New  York 
I'.l  I  2  lightly  ioad- 
|i|l  I  ed,  trains  to 
*l‘|j  }  N.Y.heavily 
'•  i  loaded  with 
iSSpB  munition*. 


FROM 
NEW  YORK 


ThousaiK  s  of 


Cor^Ists  of  high-grade  accurate  shooting  rifle  22  caliber ; 
a  rifle  carrying  case  of  Heavy  canvass  ;  jointed  rifle  clean¬ 
ing  rod  and  box  of  60  cartridges.  Uses  22  short,  22  long  or 
22  shot  cartridges  rim  fire.  I.,ength  of  rifle  28>a  inches. 
Shipping  weigh  (by  express)  6  pounds.  _ 

ITA/OlS  Price  for  complete  outfit  .  »  •  •  •  $3,49 
17A7019  Rifle  only  (parcel  post  4  lbs.)  •  •  •  92*49 


:~:;iamnp 


TO 

j| 

ii 

NEWYORK 

!!  ' 

iff  •!!l 

*  »•  B 

e:‘ 

$1^ 

Seneca 

Roll 

Film 

Camera 

Size  of  pictures,  2}<^x3^  inches*  Size  of  Camera. 
3!4x4!^x5‘4  inches*  Weight  12  ounces.  Six  ex¬ 
posures.  The  lens  is  a  fixed  focus,  first  grade  Menis¬ 
cus.  Autumatic  Shutter  for  time  for  instantaneous 
exposures.  Two  view  finders  for  horizontal  or  verti¬ 
cal  pictures.  The  diaphragm  has  two  sizes  of  open¬ 
ings:  Quick  loading  film  chambers.  Covered  with 
black  leatherette.  3SA1.0150  No.  2  OQ  S 

Scout  Camera  for  pictures  2‘4x3!}  in.  1  -Oa7 

Shipping  weight,  2  lbs.  Price  each  ^  J 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

March 

Blossom  on  the  plum. 

Wild  wind  and  merry ; 

Leaves  upon  the  cherry. 

And  one  swallow  come. 

Red  windy  dawn, 

Hwift  rain  and  .sunny ; 

Wild  bees  seeking  honey, 

Crocus  on  the  lawn : 

Blossom  on  the  plum. 

Grass  begins  to  grow, 

Dandelions  come ; 

Snowdrops  haste  to  go 

After  past  month’s  snow ; 

Rough  winds  boat  and  blow, 

Blossom  on  the  plum. 

— Nora  Hopper. 

Many  people  regard  the  first  I'obin  as 
the  earliest  sign  of  Spring,  but  all  signs 
failed  during  the  past  hard  ^^'^nter,  and 
our  fir.st  robin  this  year  was  one  that 
stayed  with  us  through  the  season.  Per¬ 
haps  he  missed  his  train  h^outh,  or  per¬ 
haps  he  was  of  a  hardy  and  adventurous 
disposition,  but  his  presence  has  been 
very  cheery  during  the  prolonged  period 
of  snow,  sleet  and  bitter  cold,  and  if 
robins  act  as  human  beings  do,  that  brave 
little  bird  Avill  tell  his  friends  some  won¬ 
derful  tales  of  life  in  the  frigid  zone 
when  they  finally  come  North.  It  has 
been  a  hard  Winter  for  birds,  and  we 
have  fed  great  flocks  of  them  daily  with 
bird-seed,  hominy  and  suet.  In  our  local¬ 
ity — a  surburban  one — bird  damage  in 
the  gardens  is  not  great,  though  we  are 
beginning  to  have  more  English  starlings 
than  we  need.  Sparrow.s,  however,  are 
rather  a  nuisance,  and  one  of  their  exas¬ 
perating  traits  in  early  Spring  is  their 
habit  of  destroying  Crocus  flower’s.  They 
have  a  special  spite  against  the  yellow 
ones,  and  tear  the  buds  to  pieces  Avhen 
they  are  just  ready  to  open.  It  has  been 
suggeked  that  they  are  seeking  nectar  or 
tiny  insects,  but  it  looks  more  like  wan¬ 
ton  destruction. 

* 

While  we  are  all  expecting  to  grow 
food  first  in  our  home  gardens,  we  have 
no  sympathy  with  those  Gradgrinds  who 
would  cut  out  flowers  entirely.  Our  own 
garden  is  now  so  well  filled  with  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  that  we  do  not  require 
many  annuals,  but  there  are  some  flowers 
we  always  need  for  cutting,  or  to  fill 
odd  gaps.  Sweet  ^lyssum  is  always 
needed  for  borders,  baskets,  rockeries  and 
for  general  cutting.  As  it  seeds  freely, 
it  is  always  self-sown  the  previous  Aut¬ 
umn,  but  it  is  also  sown  in  Spring,  as 
soon  as  the  gi’ound  may  be  worked.  'Sown 
late  in  August  it  is  admirable  in  pots 
all  Winter,  Constantly  in  bloom.  Calen¬ 
dulas  or  pot  marigolds  are  showy  and 
constantly  in  bloom,  sown  in  the  open  in 
early  Spring.  There  are  handstnne  strains 
that  are  ivory  white,  as  well  as  orangt 
and  yellow.  Both  Calliopsis,  yellow  and 
brown,  and  Coreopsis,  bright  yellow,  are 
fine  for  cutting  and  easily  grown.  We 
think  farm  women  who  have  many  young 
chicks  to  care  foi  find  it  hard  to  start 
many  seedlings  in  the  house ;  hence  they 
are  likely  to  get  more  .satisfaction  from 
seeds  they  can  sow  in  the  open. 

It  is  rather  hard  to  confine  oneself  to 
a  brief  list  of  annuals,  for  there  are  so 
many  of  them,  but  our  choice,  for  a  coun¬ 
try  flower  garden,  would  include,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  named  above,  Shirley  pop¬ 
pies,  cornflowers.  Cosmos,  California  pop¬ 
pies,  nasturtiums,  four  o’clocks  or  marvel 
of  Peru,  mignonette,  pansies.  Drummond 
Phlox  and  Zinnia.  All  these  may  be  sown 
out  of  doors,  and  all  are  robust  and  free- 
blooming.  This  is  but  a  partial  list,  ex¬ 
cluding  many  flowers  we  like  to  have, 
but  they  all  bloom  abundantly  with  the 
most  ordinary  care,  and  are  sure  to  give 
satisfaction.  There  should  be  an  effort, 
however,  to  grow  some  herbaceous  plants 
from  seed  each  year,  and  thus  form  a 
permanent  collection  of  hardy  flowers. 


Dooryard  Dont’s 

Don’t  fail  to  keep  the  new  privet 
hedge  closely  clipped  to  insure  a  stocky, 
well-branched  base.  Trim  the  tops  two  or 
three  times  each  season,  cutting  off  half 
the  latest  growth.  Once  a  hedge  has  run 
up,  thin  and  tail,  it  takes  nerve  and  time 
to  make  anything  good  of  it.  Especially 
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in  the  country  a  hedge  should  turn  dogs, 
and  possibly  poultry,  and  only  much  cut¬ 
ting  back  when  small  will  branch  the 
plants  sufficiently.  City  florists  are  apt 
to  set  a  double  row  of  plants,  thereby  se¬ 
curing  a  double  price,  but  a  single  line,  if 
started  with  well-branched  base,  will  make 
as  good  V.  hedge. 

Don't  think  of  Nigella,  Salpiglossis,  pop¬ 
pies  and  other  rather  delicate  annuals 
as  too  frail  for  making  effective  bouquets. 
The  new  flower  holders  that  are  blocks  of 
heavy  glass  enable  dainty  and  slender- 
stalked  flowers  to  stand  erect  in  a  low 
dish  ,showing  their  native  grace  as  if 
growing  in  a  tiny  pool  of  water. 

Don’t  fail  to  have  one  of  these  new 
flower  holders.  If  you  have  company  or 
Summer  boarders  let  them  have  a  few 
fresh  flowers  on  the  breakfast  table  evei-j- 
morning.  Morning  glories,  Zephyranthes. 
poppies,  the  white  day  lily  that  is  a  Eun- 
kia,  these  are  charming  and  make  one 
eager  for  the  breakfast  table  to  see  what 
the  day’s  flower  will  be. 

Don’t  be  without  plenty  of  Dorothy 
Perkins’  roses.  A  branch  left  to  trail 
U])on  the  ground  and  covered  by  dead 
leaves  over  Mlnter,  will  be  found  in 
►Spring  rooted  at  every  joint.  Contrive 

The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9.'83.  Utility  Bags, 
<)]i(>  size.  Price  10 
cents. 


95C1.  Military  coat 
for  misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18 
years.  Price  15  cents. 
9538.  Two  -  piece 
skirt  for  misses  and 
small  women,  16 
and  18  years.  Price 
10  cents. 


9628.  Blouse  with 
rolling  collar.  34  to 
42  bnst.  Price  15 
rents. 

9625,  Straight  Skirt 
with  yoke,  24  to  30 
waist.  Price  15 
cents. 


9573.  Army  Shirt, 
36  to  44  breast. 
I’rice  13  cents. 


some  .sort  of  arch  for  them  to  cover. 
Nothing  is  prettier  than  a  gate  shaded  by 
a  rustic  archway.  Some  one  says,  “Every 
garden  should  be  entered  by  a  swinging 
gate.”  We  cannot  all  make  that  conform 
with  modern  ideas  of  unfeuced  gardens, 
but  we  can  have  the  arched-over  path¬ 
way. 

Don’t  transplant  columbine  in  the 
Spring.  That  is  its  blooming  season.  You 
will  get  no  flowers  and  the  plants  will 
probably  die. 

Don’t  try  to  grow  sweet  peas  in  a  sour 
or  very  damp  soil.  They  need  good 
drainage  and  a  deep,  rich  trench. 

Don’t  fail  to  plant  some  of  the  ever¬ 
lasting  flowers,  Ilelichrysum.  The  yellow 
and  j'ellow-browus  are  prettiest.  The  color 
is  very  clear  and  pleasing,  making  them 
attractive  for  picking.  But  some  oue  will 
be  delighted  to  get  them  as  Winter  bou¬ 
quets,  for  they  go  well  with  the  antique 
miri’ors,  vases  and  prints  people  are  so 
crazy  over.  For  this  use  cut  the  buds 
as  soon  as  they  open  and  bang  them  iu 
bunches,  heads  downward,  where  they 
will  di’y.  To  send  them  in  the  mail  at 
Christmas  time  sew  the  stems  inside  a 
box  iu  a  way  that  will  keep  the  flowers 
from  jostling  upon  one  another  and  they 
will  go  safely. 

Don’t  expect  to  raise  asters  in  the 
kitchen  windows  and  then  transplant 
them  as  you  would  lettuce  plants.  If 


This  Week 

Musical  Entertainments 

Gulbransen  distributors  everywhere  — one  near  you are  ready  for  the 
national  series  of  Entertainments  that  take  place  this  week,  March 4  to 
9.  You  will  want  to  take  in  this  “Easy  to  Play”  demonstration  of  the 

Pronounced  Gul-BRAN-sen 


PULBRANSEN 

V  ,-T  piecy®  r*— PioLiriQ 


YouAre- 

Invited 


-whether  you  intend  buying  a  player-piano  now  or  neverl 
You  can  learn  lots  about  players;  you  will  surely  be 
_  entertained.  These  entertainments  are  free.  You  will 

Cp  be  welcome  without  the  slightest  obligation. 

We  want  you  to  know  how  good  the  Gulbransen  is! 

WriteTodayandWeWillTelegraph 

If  you  do  not  know  the  Gulbransen  dealer  nearest  yon 
there  is  still  time  to  attend.  Write  by  next  mail  and  we 
will  telegraph  reply  at  our  expense,  giving  you  name  and 
address  of  the  store  that  holds  these  entertainments. 

This  will  prove  well  worth  a  postal  —  so  please  write  in 
time  for  ns  to  wire  the  information. 

^  Nationally  Priced 


9 

I 


I 


"WIiiteHoiue”  Model  $52S 
"Saborban”  Model  39S 


"Country  Seat”  Model 
"Town  Honte”  Model 


GULBRANSEN-DICRINS0NC0..815  N.  Sawyer  Are..  Cbieaco 

r/£r/^/A 


For  Nine 
Days 

With  one  winding  this  clock 
daily  reminds  you  that  your 
place  is  “up,”  and  “doing.” 
When  you  shut  off  the  alarm, 
it  resets  itself  for  the  next 
day.  It’s  almost  human  and 
a  clock  you’ll  like,  from  its 
first  soft  tick  in  your  room 
and  for  years  to  come. 

Have  your  dealer  shozu  you  this 
Nine  Day  Clock.  Write  us  direct, 
giving  his  name  should  he  not 
have  them  in  stock. 

Booklet  “/  Speak  for  Myself 
sent  upon  request  to  yourself 
and  friends. 

Wm.  L.  GUbert  Clock  Co. 

Good  Clockmakera  Since  1807  nt  31S  ^MainSt. 
Winated,  Connecticut; 


GILBERT'‘NINE 


LOCK. 


24Houjr' 
Ala-irm 
Died., 


I 

•I  t  stftMl  I 
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I  Dresses  and  Waists  j 

I  TO  ORDER  BY  PARCEL  POS'l  | 
I  city  design  and  style.  | 

I  As  leader  a  Serge  or  Satin  | 

I  Gown,  5th  Ave.  latest  style  | 

I  Other  prices  less  than  you  expect.  | 

I  Send  measurements  and  chec^  | 

I  Dress  will  go  in  10  days.  | 

I  CATHERINE  MAY  I 

I  72  WEST  48th  STREET  | 

I  Near  5th  Ave.  New  York  City  | 

IniiiiittiiiniiniiiittniuniitMniiitiHMiiiiiHiiminiiuiiniMiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiMiiiinnniiiiniinmiiiniinnn 

GRIMM’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 

What  the  GUIMM  EVAPORATOR  has  done  for  othei*s— 
it  will  do  for  you — fast  and  shallow  boiling  and  thesiphon. 
which  clarifies  the  liquid,  produces  QUALITY.  We  will 
start  you  on  the  road  to  bigger  profits  by  giving  you  tho*  benefit  of 
our  experience  aud  particuTars  about  the  BEST  APPARATUS  made. 
Prices  for  PURE  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  are^higher.  The  supply  Is  ex- 

liausted— the  demand 
is  increasing  rapidly. 
Our  COMPLETELY 
EQUIPPED  EVAP¬ 
ORATOR  will  pro- 
duce  the  best  quality 
of  MAPLE  SYRUP. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Ask  for  catalog 
and  state 
nurrftler  of  trees 
you  tap. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE  Rutland,  Vt 


30,000  SOLD-FIFTH  YEAR 

More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out  •  house, 
open  vault  end  cess  pool, 
which  are  breeding  places 
for  germs.  Have  a  warm, 
sanitary,  odorless  toilet  right 
la  your  house.  No  going  out 
in  cold  weather.  A  boon  to 
invalids.  Endorsed  by  State 
Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

rut  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 

The  genus  are  killed  by  a  clieiiiical  process  in  water 
ill  the  container.  Empty  once  a  month.  No  more 
trouble  to  empty  tiian  ashes.  Closet  absolutely 
guaranteed.  Ask  for  catalog  and  price. 

ROWE  SARITARY  MFO.  M.  10203  Brt  ST.,  OlrtOIT, 

Ask  Aput  the  Rp-^q  Wanhitond — Hpt  and  Cold  m  |0||. 

Banning  Watar  Without  Plumbing 


Rheumatis] 

^  Get  rid  of 
the  rheumatic 
pains  that  cause  dis¬ 
tressful  days  and  sleep¬ 
less  nights.  Apply 

ANDOLIN 

The  Penetrative  Anodyne  Cream  I 

Pain  ceases  immediately  after  appli¬ 
cation.  More  rapid  in  action  and 
more  powerful  in  effect  than  any 
liniment.  Does  not  blister.  Send 
60  cents  in  stamps  for  a  large 
tube. 

Edward  Lassere,  Inc. 

400  West  23rd  Street 
NewYork 


RETAILERS’  35c  QUALITY 

COFFEE 

From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Roaster 

$1.25 

DELIVERED  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

10  lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  1O0O  MILES 

Satitif action  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  233-239  Washington  Sl.,  NewYork 

ESTABIJSHKD  77  YEARS 


POUNDS  FOR 


_  erv _  _  _ _ 

I  running  water  needs  one.  Anyone  can  install, 

U:  S.  HEALTH  BUREAU  APPROVES 
l6a^:-’*ChemicaI  Closet  complies  with  re- 
Iguirements.”  Abolish  cold  out-door  closet. 

I  Germ-life  killed  by  chemicals.  State  Boards 
I  of  Health  endorse  it*  10.000  in  use.  Agents 
I  Wanted.  Exclusive  territory*  Catalog  Free. 

[effort  Cheroic«j  Cio»Bt  Co* m  Faclarici  Bldg.  Tolede, 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Boob 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 
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you  have  heretofore  found  them  difficult, 
try  making  circles  of  heavy  paper  and 
setting  the  seedlings  inside  these.  Water 
can  be  poured  in  around  it  without  over¬ 
whelming  the  small  plant,  cutworms  and 
insects  will  be  kept  off  and  no  careless 
stroke  of  the  hoe  will  work  havoc.  Salvia 
plants  are  well  handled  in  the  same  way. 

Don’t  set  trailing  Memorial  rose  to 
cover  a  sandy  knoll  unless  you  can  de¬ 
cide  where  the  lav.^n  mower  shall  stop  and 
the  trailing  rose  sprays  begin.  You  can 
pull  weeds  from  among  the  rose  branches, 
but  if  you  make  the  place  wdiere  the  rose 
is  set  as  rich  as  you  ought,  they  will 
travel  far,  even  during  the  first  season. 

Don’t  let  the  dainty  grace  of  the  annual 
poppies  cause  yon  to  overlook  the  re¬ 
liability  and  gorgeous  blooms  of  the  hardy 
Oriental  poppy.  The  latter  come  readily 
from  seed,  and  a  clump,  if  given  room 
and  riSt  top-dressed,  can  be  trusted  to 
live  20  years  and  blossom  every  .Tune  or 
•Tuly.  ^ 

Don’t  fail  to  have  a  root  of  Platycodon 
in  your  hai-dy  border.  This,  too,  will 
live  many  years  if  given  a  fair  chance. 
Some  are  blue,  some  white,  and  there  is 
a  semi-double  variety. 

Don’t  pinch  back  your  old-fashioned, 
hardy  Chrysanthemums,  expecting  to  get 
more  or  better  flowers.  This  sort  is  best 
left  to  grow  as  nature  directs.  Top-dress 
them  liberally  and  pull  out  the  less  vigor¬ 
ous  stalks,  if  you  like,  but  let  them  grow 
to  what  height  they  will  and  branch  little 
or  much. 

Don’t  feel  that  you  must  first  sprout 
your  Dahlias  and  then  divide  the  roots. 
Some  of  the  most  successful  Dahlias  last 
season  had  the  large  bunches  of  tubers 
set  as  they  came  from  the  cellar. 

Don’t  be  too  prompt  in  believing  it 
beyond  your  strength  to  make  a  flower 
bed  just  where  you  want  one.  You  have 
only  to  begin  the  year  before,  and  have 
all  the  lawn  clippings  raked  and  piled  on 
the  spot.  But  do  not  expect  them  to  stay 
there,  xinprotected,  if  you  have  poultry 
about.  Buy  a  circle  of  new,  two-foot 
netting  to  surround  the  heap  and  keep  the 
size  planned  for.  It  will  need  only  a 
few  slender  stakes  to  keep  it  in  place 
and  these  can  be  pulled  up  and  the 
netting  moved  while  fresh'  material  is 
raked  in. 

Don’t  expect  any  back-breaking  spad¬ 
ing  the  following  Spring.  The  clippings 
will  have  rotted  on  the  under  side  and 
with  heat  and  dampness  made  the  turf 
into  plant-food  easily  spaded  in. 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  setting 
shrubs  too  close  together.  Leave  room 
for  them  to  grow  into  large  bushes.  Tf 
you  like  to  put  in  Iris  or  peonies  to  be 
removed  after  four  or  five  years  a  fine 
clump  of  shrubs  will  be  left. 

Don’t  neglect  putting  a  circle  of  net¬ 
ting  around  plum  or  peach  trees  set  in 
the  dooryard.  Careless  hands  will  push 
the  lawn  mower  against  them,  bruising 
the  bark  and  causing  injury.  Then  re¬ 
member  to  mulch  them  during  Summer. 
Don’t  forget  to  pull  away  the  mulch  and 
make  a  little  heap  of  coal  ashes  about 
the  tree  stems  as  Winter  protection 
against  field  mice. 

Don’t  hesitate  about  giving  away  all 
the  flowers,  slips  or  rooted  plants  your 
garden  can  spare.  You  will  never  miss 
them  and  you  are  planting  pleasant 
memories  in  all  sorts  of  places.  The  poor 
will  speak  of  you  gratefully  and  those 
who  have  plenty  will  have  pleasant  re¬ 
minders  of  your  friendliness  and  love  of 
nature.  prudence  primrose. 


Hand-made  Towels 

Linen  buck  toweling  by  the  yard  makes 
up  handsomely  if  a  pi’otty  crochet  inser¬ 
tion  is  placed  just  above  the  hem,  which 
.should  be  1%  inches  wide.  The  opposite 
hem,  same  width,  should  be  hemstitched. 
If  desired,  hems  may  be  applied  of  linen 
crash  in  colors  to  harmonize  with  the 
color  scheme  of  the  room.  Directions  are 
here  given  for  making  a  suitable  inser¬ 
tion. 

Insertion. — Ch  7,  1  sc  in  first  ch,  mak¬ 
ing  a  ring.  Ch  7,  .3  dc  in  ring  with  3  ch 
between,  ch  4,  turn. 

Four  de  and  1  sc  in  .3  ch,  1  sc  and 
4  dc  in  next  eh  3,  ch  3.  4  dc,  1  sc,  in 
same  chain,  1  sc  and  5  de  in  7  ch,  ch  10, 
turn,  *4  dc  in  3  ch  with  3  ch  between, 
ch  4.  turn  . 

Four  dc  and  1  sc  in  .3  ch,  1  sc,  4  de, 
ch  3.  4  dc  and  1  sc  in  next  3  ch,  1  sc  and 
4  de  in  3  ch,  si  st  in  4th  st  of  10  ch, 
ch  10.  turn. 


Repeat  from  *  to  length  desired.  At 
end  ch  11,  1  sc  in  3  ch,  ch  ll,  1  sc  in 
point  of  leaf,  ch  7,  1  sc  in  point  of  next 
leaf.  Repeat  to  end,  sc  across  the  end, 
ch  5,  1  dc  in  2  ch,  ch  2,  1  dc  in  2  ch. 
Repeat  to  end.  sc  across  the  end,  ch  5, 
1  dc  in  2  ch,  ch  2,  1  dc  in  2  ch.  Repeat 
to  end.  ADELE  J.  WOOD. 


Tested  Recipes  from  Virginia 

Everyday  Bread. — Soak  two  cups  stale 
wheat  bread  in  cold  water  until  soft. 
Add  to  this  one  cup  sweet  milk,  one 
beaten  egg,  one  teasnoon  baking  powder, 
salt  to  taste ;  thicken  to  a  stiff  batter 
with  sifted  cornmeal.  Bake  in  a  quiet 


Insertion  for  Hand-made  Towel 

oven  as  a  loaf  or  muffins,  serve  hot. 
This  is  a  delicious  bread. 

Raisin  Dessert. — Boil  one  package 
macaroni  or  spaghetti  in  slightly  salted 
water  until  soft.  Use  one  cup  of  the 
boiled  water,  add  two  cups  seedless  rais¬ 
ins,  one  cup  sugar  or  syrup,  one  beaten 
egg,  one  teaspoon  spices,  a  bit  of  butter. 
Bake  slowly  until  set.  Serve  with  a 
lemon  sauce. 

Pleasant  Pudding. — Scald  two  cups 
sifted  cornmeal,  add  one-half  cup  sweet 
milk,  two  teaspoons-  baking  powder,  one 
cup  syrup  or  sugar,  one  beaten  egg,  one- 


Embroidery  Designs 
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725.  Design  for  border  or  towel  end  in 
cross-stitch  style.  Two  transfers  18  Inches 
long  are  given.  Price  10  cents. 
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J? 
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717.  Design  for  embroidering  a  towel 
end  in  cross-stitch  style  with  space  for 
initial.  Price  10  cents. 

■  ,  , 


802.  Design  for  embroidering  a  pillow 
slip  or  towel  end.  Tlie  design  is  18 
inches  in  width.  Two  and  one-Iiaif  yards 
of  scaliops  are  given.  Price  10  cents. 


half  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  cup  rai.sins 
or  stewed  fruit.  Bake  slowl.v  for  one 
hour.  Flavor  as  desired,  or  serve  with 
a  flavored  sauce. 

Soldiers’  Fruit  Cake. — Nothing  is  too 
good  for  the  soldier’s  birthday,  and  the 
home  folks  are  glad  to  contribute  a  cake. 
The  following  ingredients  give  a  cake  the 
right  size  for  convenient  mailing :  One- 
half  cup  vegetable  fat,  one-half  cup  but¬ 
ter,  cream ;  add  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup 
dark  molasses,  four  well-beaten  eggs. 
Now  add  one  pound  seedless  raisins,  one 
pound  chopped  dates,  one  pound  of  mixed 
nut  meats,  and  chopped  citron,  or  any 
preferred  fruit.  Do  not  use  over  three 
pounds  of  fruit.  Next  add  one  cup  of 
grape  juice,  four  teaspoons  mixed  spices, 
four  cups  sifted  flour,  with  four  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  one-half  teaspoon  salt. 
Mix  weU  and  turn  into  a  greased  and 
papered  pan.  Bake  slowly  for  four 
hours.  MRS.  c.  c.  M. 


Squash  Muffins. — ^Two-thirds  cupful  of 
cooked  squash,  one  cupful  of  milk,  one- 
fourth  cupful  of  sugar,  2%  cupfuls  of 
flour,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one 
egg,  well  beaten,  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder,  two  tablespoons  of  but- 
tei’.  Add  milk  to  the  squash,  then  the 
sugai  and  egg.  Sift  flour,  salt  and  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  add  to  first  mixture,  and 
add  i.ielted  butter.  Beat  well,  bake  in 
buttered  gem  pans  .30  minutes 
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This  Book  Shows  How 

It  is  a  20-page  booklet  containing 
over  40  recipes  for  bread,  rolls,  grid¬ 
dle-cakes,  biscuits  in  which  wheat¬ 
saving  flours  are  used.  The  recipes 
are  economical  with  resp°ccto  lard, 
butter,  sugar.  They  have  been  test¬ 
ed  by  a  competent  home  cook  and 
are  best  and  safest  for  a  beginner. 
Send  your  name  and  address  for  free  copy. 

Dept.  F  12 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Every  Reflection 
Shows  Perfection 


VIEWED  from  every  angle,  the  De  Laval  is  distinctly  in  a 
class  by  itself.  It  has  a  business-like  appearance.  It  looks  as 
if  it  were  well  made,  and  it  is.  It  looks  sturdy,  and  it  is. 
There  is  no  make-believe  about  it  anywhere,  from  the  wide-spreading 
substantial  base  to  the  solid,  seamless,  symmetrical  supply  can. 

It’s  no  wonder  that  big  dairymen  and  creamerymen  who  have 
for  years  made  a  careful  study  of  dairy  methods  and  machinery  refuse 
to  consider  any  other  separator  but  the  De  Laval.  They  know  that 
from  every  angle — clean  skimming,  ease  of  operation,  freedom  from 
repairs,  durability — there  is  no  other  cream  separator  that  can  com¬ 
pare  with  the  De  Laval. 

They  know  that  it  has  a  record  of  40  years  of  service  behind 
it.  They  know  that  it  can  be  depended  upon.  They  know  that 
they  can’t  afford  to  take  chances  with  any  other  cream  separator — 

And  neither  can  you. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or 
if  you  don’t  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  Street,  Chicago 

EVERY  NEW  DE  LAVAL  IS  EQUIPPED  WITH  A  BELL  SPEED- INDICATOR 
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HEAVEWas 
^COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ 

t3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monej 
''  i)ack.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO,.  461  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg.  Pa 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 
C.H.  DAN  A,  7  4  Main  St. .West  Lebanon, N.H 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


Don’t  Get  Caught  Like  This! 

You’ll  need  horse  badly  from  now  on.  Why  take 
risk  or  lay  up  because  of  lameness?  Send  for 

SAVE-THE-HORSE 

’T'HE  humane  remedy  for  lame  and  blemished 
*  horses.  It’s  sold  with  sigrned  Contract-Bond  to 
refund  money  if  it  fails  to  cure  SPAVIN,  Ringbone, 
Thoropin  and  ALL  Shoulder.  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoot 
and  Tendon  Diseases,  and  while  horse  works. 

Our  96-page  FREE  BOOK  is  the  last  word  in  the 
treatment  of  58  kinds  of  lameness.  It's  our  22 
years"  experience.  Elxpert  veterinary  advice,  Sample 
Contract  and  BOOK — ^ALL  FREE 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  State  Street,  ,Kng:liamton,N.T. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with 
CONTRACT,  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  Paid. 


e  Cow’s  Health-  First  o/ AH' 


To  think  of  the  milk  yield  first  and  the  cow’s  health  afterward  is  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  Many  “poor  milkers”  only  need  to  have  their 
systems  working  properly  to  become  good  producers. 

KOW-KURE,  the  great  cow  medicine,  makes  cows  healthy  and  keeps  them 
healthy.  Working  on  the  digestive  and  genital  organs,  it  is  a  prompt,  sure 
remedy  for  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scouring,  Lost  Appe¬ 
tite  and  Bunches.  Try  KOW-KURE;  druggists  and  feed  dealers  sell  it— 
’  65c  and  $1.10  packages. 

Write  for  “The  Home  Cow  Doctor,**  free, 

,  .  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO., 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Sheep  Farmer’s  Notes 

There  are  two  or  three  things  the 
knowledge  of  which  has  been  lieneficial 
to  me,  and  I  wish  to  pass  it  on  to 
others.  To  the  beginners  in  the  .sheep 
business,  and  from  the  advice  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  all  papers  nowadays,  one  would 
think  that  just  how  to  build  the  sheep 
racks  will  be  a  puzzle  to  many  of  them. 
This  is  the  way  I  do  it,  and  I  find  it 
very  satisfactoi'y  indeed.  In  the  first 
place  I  find  the  best  place  to  locate  the 
racks  is  along  the  side  walls,  they  are 
out  ot  the  way  there,  and  they  do  not 
need  to  be  moved  about  when  getting 
out  the  manure.  That  arrangement  also 
gives  the  sheep  the  maximum  room.  Built 
that  way  only  one  side  of  the  rack  has 
to  be  con.stnicted,  as  the  sides  of  the 
building  furnish  the  back.  If  you  will 
care  to  feed  grain,  the  first  thing  to  do 
will  be  to  lay  a  wide  board  along  the 
wall  fiat  on  the  ground  for  the  bottom  of 
the  rack.  In  putting  on  the  .side  boards 


Pyrox  was  good  I  tried  it,  but  found  it 
shook  off  in  planting.  I  experimented 
a  little  and  found  that  if  I  added  tar  to 
the  corn  after  it  had  been  well  mixed 
and  coated  with  Pyrox  and  was  still 
wet,  I  had  a  combination,  that  was  “just 
dandy.”  I  could  put  it  right  in  the 
planters  when  still  damp  and  without 
trying  to  dry  with  ashes  or  dust  as  I 
used  to  try  to  do  with  tar  alone.  I 
mixed  it  up  as  I  needed  it  and  went 
right  to  the  field  and  started  planting 
without  any  two  kernels  sticking  to¬ 
gether.  I  consider  it  a  great  discovery, 
and  I  am  very  enthusiastic  over  it.  I 
got  a  splendid  stand  of  corn.  I  found  a 
few  hills  pulled  by  crows  and  pheasants, 
but  they  had  apparently  desisted  in  a 
hurry.  I  found  no  dead  birds.  I  was 
not  bothered  \\  itli  wireworms  either,  but 
perhaps  that  just  happened. 

Discarded  engine  oil  from  the  auto, 
mixed  half  and  lialf  with  kerosene, 
makes  a  good  lice  killer  on  young  stock. 


J.  L.  Graff,  of  Illinois,  Sends  us  the  Above  Picture  of  Rhode  Island  Prize  Sheep, 
Owned  by  Member  of  a  Boys’  Club 


it  is  well  to  h;ive  it  away  from  tlic  i)ack 
just  far  enough  so  a  shovel  can  be  used 
to  cleau  out  any  refuse  the  sheej)  may 
leave.  The  top  board  should  be  farther 
away  from  the  wall  so  that  hay  may  be 
easil.v  jilaced  in  the  rack.  For  the  two 
side  boards  I  use  any  old  boards  I  hap- 
lien  to  have  on  hand.  For  slats  I  use 
old  barrel  stave, s.  If  taken  from  apple 
or  salt  bai-rels  wich  are  so  far  gone  as 
to  have  lost  their  heads,  so  much  the 
cheaper  you  build  your  racks. 

I  space  the  openings  18  inches  apart 
from  center  to  center,  as  that  allows 
each  sheep  jilenty  of  room  so  as  not  to 
rub  its  wool  off  on  its  neighbor,  although, 
if  your  sheep  are  rather  small,  you  might 
si)ace  them  clo.ser  together.  The  oi»en- 
ings  for  the  cheep  I  make  eight  inches 
wide.  Two  good  staves,  properly  spaced 
between  the  openings,  is  good.  Be  sure 
the  e<lges,  next  the  opcuiings,  are  smooth 
•so  as  not  to  catch  the  wool.  In  this  way 
your  sheep  racks  can  he  built  quickly 
and  easily  and  very  economically. 

I  have  fed  silage  to  sheep  for  the  last 
14  years,  and  if  properly  made,  find  it 
a  most  excellent  .sheep  food.  I  find  it 
best  only  to  feed  it  once  a  day,  and  a 
heaped-up  bushel  measure  full  to  .seven 
sheep  about  right.  If  the  corn  is  cut  iu 
very  short  lengths  when  put  iu  the  silo, 
the  silage  will  be  eaten  up  more  closely 
by  the  sheep.  I  like  to  grow  flint  corn 
to  make  silage  for  sheep,  and  put  the  ears 
all  in  the  silo,  as  the  sheep  will  utilize 
every  kernel  of  corn,  and  it  saves  ex¬ 
pense  of  husking.  The  sheep  will  need 
no  other  grain  except  perhaps  after  the 
lambs  have  come. 

I  have  used  tar  on  my  seed  corn  to 
prevent  loss  from  pulling  by  crows,  etc., 
but  the  tar  bothers  a  good  deal  iu  my 
jabber  corn-planters,  and  I  have  often 
planted  the  corn  clear  rather  than  be 
bothered  with  the  stuff.  Hearing  that 


1  card  the  heif(M-s  until  I  have  a  pad¬ 
ding  of  hairs  on  the  cai'd  and  then  pour 
the  above  mixture  on  to  it  and  go  after 
the  heifers.  E.  L.  slate. 

Oneida  Co.,  X.  Y. 

Watch  the  Halter 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  spent  three  years 
on  my  grandfather’s  farm,  and  now  I  am 
a  farmer  I  quote  my  grandfather  until 
I  am  an  amusement  to  the  family — hnt 
I  wanted  snap-catches  on  the  halters,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  knot  in  the  end  and  a  loop, 
when  I  was  1.8,  and  grandpa  said  they 
usually  wore  all  right  but  occasionally 
would  snap  back  and  remain  open  long 
(‘iiongh  to  release  the  catch  and  were  not 
safe,  and  that  he  would  not  take  the  risk. 
I  lomemhered  this  too  late,  for  last  week 
my  w’onderfiil  Devon  cow.  whose  halter 
was  fitted  with  a  snap-catch  and  eye,  got 
it  loose,  went  to  a  corn  pile  and  ate  enough 
so  she  died  next  day.  The  ordinary 
halter  is  always  safe,  and  the  halters 
h('re  are  now  all  safe — no  more  snaps. 
Also,  it  was  carelessness  leaving  a  corn 
pile  where  it  could  he  raided  by  the 
stock — it  should  have  been  put  in  the 
corncrib  as  soon  as  shucked.  Fxperience 
is  indeed  a  dear  teacher. 

Maryland.  elrert  wakeman. 

Fowler’s  Solution 

I  have  read  a  mimher  of  times  about 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  of  lead  to 
give  to  horses.  I  have  one  run  down,  and 
wind  is  not  good.  Where  can  I  get  the 
medicine?  E.  J.  ii. 

The  correct  name  is  “Fowlers’  Solu¬ 
tion  of  Arsenic.”  “Arsenate  of  lead”  is 
a  deadly  poison  used  for  the  spraying  of 
fruit  trees,  and  is  not  given  to  animals. 
The  solution  of  arsenic  mentioned  is  pre¬ 
pared  and  sold  by  the  druggist  and  is  not 
costly.  Inquire  of  your  local  druggist. 
The  average  dose  is  half  an  ounce  (one 
tablespoonfuD  night  and  morning,  for  an 
adult  horse.  It  may  be  given  in  the  grain 
feed  or  in  water  as  a  drench,  or  with  a 
syringe  in  the  mouth.  a.  s.  a. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal, "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


GUERNSEYS 


1_ i: — 

SWINE 

• 

M  • 

1 

Rcflisfered  DUROCS 

Immune  sows  bred  to  De¬ 
fender  boar  for  April  litters. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

L.  M.  TAYLOR,  MOlerton,  N.  Y. 

ChesterWIiitesorO.I.G.’s 

Two  choice  October  boars  suitable  for  Spring  ser¬ 
vice  on  young  sows.  Price,  S30  each,  with  certifl- 

cates.  VICTOR  FARMS,  BELLVAIiE,  N.  Y. 


150  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

so  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  7 
weeks  old,  SB. 00  50  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 

CROSS.  7  weeks  old,  SB. 00.  50  0. 1.  C.  &  LARGT  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS, SB.  These  Pigs  are  from  Large, Crowthy  stock. 
fcO  Shoats,  12  weeks  old,  $12  each.  KEEVES,  Lexington,  Mass. 

CHESTER  WHITES  For  Sale 

One  pure  bred  boar  about  300  lbs.  and  in  fine 
condition  for  breeding  purposes,  price  815J5.00. 
One  good  breeding  sow.  Will  also  sell  for  market 
price  of  hogs  on  the  hoof,  16  other  hog*  85  to  125  lbs. 
Write  for  further  particulars. 

J.  J.  CO  AN.  115  West  28th  St.,  New  York 


Reg.CHESTER  WHITES 

Bred  Gilts  and  Pigs  for  sale. 

Ridgely  Manor  Farm»  Stone  Ridge,  N*  V. 

“HAMPSHIRES” 

Any  age  ;  bred  gilts,  free  circular. 
Also  EEGISTERKD  GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

lOCUST  LAWN  FARM.  Bird-in-Hand,  Box  R,  Pa. 

DnI  J  PUinna  Cholera  immuned  for  life.  Sired 
neg.roianauninas  by  or  bred  to  Half  Ton  boars. 
Frojn  dams  weighing  800  up.  E.  ROWELL,  Jr.,  Scollsburg,  V«. 

DOGS 

COLLIE  PUPPIES. 

from  choice  registered  stock,  the 
handsome  and  intelligent  kind,  at 
farmer’s  prices.  Males,  spayed 
females  and  open  females  for 
breeding.  Circular  free. 

Clovernook  FarmiChambersburg.Pa. 


lirerlalnPiinnipQ  Ibire  bred, well  grown,  strong.vig- 
AllcUdlO  ruppicS  orous,  active,  liealthy  young  dogs 
backed  by  champion  stock.  The  kind  thatwill  please 
you.  Prices  reiisoiiable.  F.  \V.  Paine,  Medina,  N.Y. 

Airedales  and  Collies  o?®a®f i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Largo  in¬ 
structive  list,  oc.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Dakland,  Iowa 

Collie  and  Fox  Terrier  Puppies  backTtTJt 

pleased.  Large  catalog  free.  EDWIN  A.  SOUDER,  Telford,  Pa. 


piipc— Choice, Pure. bred  Airedales.  Males, $12: 
ruro  females,  $H.  Also  Collie  feniiiles  from  gr.and 
working  stock,  $8.  Wm.  W.  Ketch,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


Collie  Pups 


Hloodhouiids  niid  Oidticn  Plge 
NELSON  imos.,  GROVK  CtTV,  Pa. 


WALKER  FOXHOUNDS.  FIELD,  Somers,  Conn. 

"I  TF*  Ti  FEMALE 

J.  X  W?  ^..1.  J.  4  mouths 

Dark  coat.  Pedigree.  82.5,  on  appioval. 

E.  L.  FREEMAN,  -  Danielson,  Conn. 

Piinnip«~4  mos.;  Collie.  Setter-cross,  long-haired 
ruppics  Qood  Farm  dogs,  ilale,  $4;  Femjile,  $3’ 
Seat  anywhere.  Mueller,  Route  2,  Westwood,  N.  J 


JERSEYS 


Dingleton 

Farm 


Newtown  Square,  Pa. 

Fifteen  Miles  from 
Philadelphia 

For  Sale:  2  Fine  HEIFERS 

ftboutlyear  old,  well-bred;  excellentindividual-s. 


AYRSHIRES 


ANIMALS 


of  both  sexes 

FOR  SALE 

Run  mostly  light,  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everything  guaranteed  that  loaves 
the  farm,  or  mo.ney  hack. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


nseys 


No  other  breed  can  produce _ 

golden  butter  fat  as  cheaply  as  the 
Guernsey.  Official yearlyrecords  show: 
— 7  cows  average  over  20,000  lbs. 
~  milk  and  1.000 

lbs.  butter  fat. 
Write  for  the 
"story  of  the 
Guernsey 
Cow.'*  (3) 

Amencan 
Guernsey 
Cattle  Club 
Box  R 

Peterboro,N.H. 

Lii.il  ho: 


“OAKS  FARM 
GUERNSEYS” 

Fnr^alo — Seven  months  old  May  Rose  bull,  sired 
I  ui  oaic  i,y  j)on  lago  of  Linda  Vista,  dam  Erwin- 
ette  of  Elm-Leigh  with  a  record  of  '479  pounds  of 
fat  made  when  23  months  old.  Bull  is  promising  in¬ 
dividual,  well  marked,  ha*  a  dark  nose.  Price, 
*150.  Great  proposition  for  a  grade  herd.  Send 
for  pedigree.  WALTER  S.  KERR.  Mgr.,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


High 

Grade 


FIVE  TWO-YEAR-OLD 

Guernsey  Heifers 


due  to  freshen  this  spring,  $90  each. 
~  He 


.  Also 

Ten  yearling  Guernsey  Heifer*,  price  $60, 
All  Sired  by  registered  bull  and  out  of  well  bred 
Guernsey  dams  that  have  averaged  over  7,000 
lbs.  milk  per  year.  Herd  tuberculin  tested. 

G.  G.  BURUNGAME 

The  FARMERS'  BUREAU,  Inc.,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 

AJbamont  Farms 

Campton  and  Thornton,  N.  H. 

GUERNSEYS 

Wo  offer  Boven  choice  heifers,  also  two  bulls.  One  ready 
for  service  is  a  double  great  grandson  of  Imp.  King  of 
the  May.  Herd  under  U.  S.  Govt,  supervision  for  Tuber¬ 
culosis.  Write  for  full  pedigrees,  low  prices,  etc. 

J.  c.  HAARTZ,  Owner,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Sendfor  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  nios. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  and  Jersey  Calves  FOR  SALE  \ 

Tuberculin  Tested.  No  Tuberculosis  in  Herd  for  Four 
Y'ears.  C'lienterbrook  Fariii«  FeokHkilj,  Y.  ' 


Reg.  Guernsey  Cows  and  Bulls  f  a”lk 

Must  sell  20  head  to  make  room.  Priced  for  quick 
sale.  E.xceptional  breeding  and  free  from  disease. 
Address  OTTO  POST,  ENSENORE,  N.  Y 

GUERNSEY  BULLS,®, 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BBOOK  FARM,  Smithtown,  N.Y. 

Prom  popular 
"  ■  pr 


Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  strains,  pnee, 

- ~  I  ^  $50  and  upward. 

Send  furparticiilai'S.  ADDISON  R.  KRIEBEL,  R  D.  2,  Norristown.  Pi. 

NewYork  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn,  ^oek’fo?  s.a'e® 

Send  fur  list.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN,  Sec.,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y.- 

Two  Registered  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

with  A.  R.  Iiacking.  Write  for  pedigree  and  price. 

J.  I.  HERETER,  .  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

miscellaneous  .*.  1 


HEREFORDS 

By  Champion  Prince  Real  and 
'  from  Prince  Rupert  8th,  cow.s 

STOCK  ALL  AGES 

If  you  want  the  best,  write 

ALEX  MORRISON,  "sh*elb«rne.  vT 

Capt.  J.  Watson  WEBB,  Owner 


gus 


The  only  AYRSHIRES  that  are  not  PROF¬ 
ITABLE  are  those  not  properly  cared  for. 
They  are  naturally  Hardy,  Vigorous. 
Healthy  and  not  subject  to  disease. 

AYRSHIRES 

are  suited  to  any  climate  and  are  good  foragers. 
Yield  abundantly  on  poor  feed  excelled  by  none 
on  rich  pasture.  For  information  write  to  the 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
C.  M.  Winslow,  Sec’y.  21  Park  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


rnn  C ill  17  choicely  bred  polled 

rUJv  DIVLL  ANGUS  BULLS 

of  the  GREAT  BLACKBIRD  FAMILY 
— none  better.  One  bull  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  service.  Two  others  10  months 
old.  One  8  months  old.  Price  very 
reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Call  or  write  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  DEPT., 
DELAWARE  COLLEGE,  NEWARK,  DEL. 

beef  breed  for  profit.  Reduce  cost 
HIJIrliiCCll  lor  labor  and  equipment.  Easy  feed ei*s. 

An 


Circular  free  with  picture.s  and  particu¬ 
lars.  C.  W.  ECKAICin',  31  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


AWQ  High  Grade  HOLSTEINS 

rOljaie-LxU  W  O  jerseys,  AYRSHIRES 

40  head  alw.’iys  on  band  to  select  from.  Phone  eon- 
necLiirn.  KA IILINGKR,  Monsey,  New  York 


ForSale-Reasonable-Pedigreed  Belgian  Hares 

AUHKKT  NKFF,  _  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


i 

HOLSTEINS 

*•  1 

1  = 

HOLSTEINS 

•• 

Breed  Berkstiires — They  Pay 

Economize  on  corn.  You  can  produce  market  toppers  chiefly  on  inexpensive  feeds.  Write 
to  these  breeders  for  prices,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  “Berkshire  Hogs."  Address 

American  Berkshire  Association  Sprinirfield,  III. 


1  Larg'e  Berkshires 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

1  Letter  from  G.  C.  Fancher.Xew  Canaan, 

'  Conn.:  “The  Jive  sows  arrived  in  good  shape. 

1  appreciate  your  promptness  and  reliability.'' 

'  Sati.sfied  customers  accounts  for  the 

1  volume  of  our  annual  business. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

SPRIIMGBAIMK 

BERKSHIRES 

I  am  booking  orders  for  bred  Gilts  and  Sows  to  far¬ 
row  in  March,  1918.  Showed  9  Sprlngbank  April 
farrowed  pigs  in  under  6  months  class  at  Spring- 
field,  Oct.  17th,  and  was  in  the  money  6  times. 

tl.E.  WarSOIM,  IHarbledate,  Conn. 

'  FLINTSTONE  FARM 

DALTON,  MASS. 

offers  a  few  gilts  of  late  spring  farrow,  now 

1  averaging  225  lbs.,  that  will  be  held 

and  bred  for  coming  spring  litters. 

A  few  boars  also  offered. 

Selected  Boar  Pigs 

Four  to  eight  weeks  old  boars,  $15.00 
each.  Registered.  Bred  close  up  to 
the  leading  winning  Berkshires  of 
1914,  1915,  1916  and  1917.  Order 
direct  from  this  advertisement. 

BROOKLANDS  FARMS,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Berkshire  Department 

Big  Type  Berkshires 

Majestic  M.ammoth,  wt.  407  lbs.  at  7  months 
,  was  bred  and  raised  by  me.  Special:  Book¬ 

ing  orders  for  bred  sows  and  gilts.  Mini¬ 
mum  Prices:  Weaned  pigs,  $30  each; 
bred  sows  and  gifts,  *100  each. 

c  14  PARTFR  WHITGUERN  FARM 
n.  I  west  CHESTER,  PA_ 

BERKSHIRES 

Order  that  pair  of  .spring  pigs  from  us  and  rest  assur¬ 
ed  tliatyoti  will  getthe  best.  AVill  have  150  to  select 
from.  A  few  good  fall  pigs  left.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed.  11.  GKI.M8HAW,  North  Enst,  Pa. 

RprLohlrpo  Masterplece-Longfellow  breeding.  Bred 
PCI  Kollll  CO  sows  iind  gilts.  Hoars  from  pigs  to  ser¬ 
viceable  size.  .TNO.  C.  IIKEAM,  Gettysburg,  I’a, 

Stevens’  Farm 
HOLSTEINS 

K  Holstein  heifer  calves,  SIS 
and  820  eacli,  two  calves  and 
registered  bull  calf  for  gOO. 
itegistered  heifer  and  bull 
calves  all  ages. 

All  from  highprodneing  dams 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


EAST  RIVER  GRADE 

HOLSTEINS  arc  Producers 

They  are  the  best  type  of  dairy  cows  that  can  be 
fomul  in  this  great  dairy  section.  Every  cow 
in  our  herd  EDK  SALE.  Take  your  choice. 
60  Cows,  just  fresh.  They  are  milk  producers. 
Let  us  prove  it  to  you.  40  .Springers.  You 
will  not  find  any  better.  lO  Keg.  liulls,  all 
ages.  ^  15  Extra  Fancy  Keg.' Cows.  Wire 
ns  th^  day  you  would  like  to  look  them  over. 
WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Phone  14-F-5  or  43-F-2  McGraw 


$ - $ - -  $ - $ 

make  more  money 

in  dairying.  You  can  when  you  find  out, 
as  thousands  of  others  have,  that 

Purebred  HOLSTEINS 
are  the  MOST  PROFITABLE 
Cows  ON  EARTH 

They  yield  the  largest  quantities  of  milk  and 
butterfat  at  the  lowest  cost 

Write  for  Free  Information 

No  obligation — we  have  nothing 
we  want  to  sell  you 
THE  HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
Box  105  -  -  Brattleboro,  VL 


A  Flat  Pocket-book 

Cuts  no  ice  as  our  prices  are  low.  Male  calves  half 
value.  Cows,  yearling  heifers  and  lieit'er  calves 
that  can’t  he  heat  for  quality  and  price.  Herd  sires 
are  top  notcliers.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  I’i2- 
acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale. 

EIJTE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  R.  1.  Stockbridge,  New  York 

Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

ffrade  hfllGr  calves  slretl  by  re^IslertMl  sire.  record 

‘JO  Ui.H.  Twd  hiifli  ijraih*  heifer  calves  ami  re;:lstered  hull  calf 
$00.  Fifty  line  fre.-ih  sratlo  cows.  Kverything  in  Holsteins  both 
re^lsteixril  anti  grutles. 

C.  Wo  ELLIS,  Jr.  Maple  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Fine  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  m  u,.  sire.  a.  r. 

O.  dam  Price,  *100.  Don’t  buy  scrnlis.  Breed  up. 
.Send  for  pedigree.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  V. 


High  Grade  HOISTEIH  CALVES 

to  *20.  Sliip  anywliere.  Purebred  registered  Hol¬ 
steins,  all  ages.  E.  II.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


%  Holstein  Heifer  CALVES  i';,T,',‘ifm^s"”an  d 

registered  .sire':,  .5  days  old,  *30  anti  *35  each. 

IIAKKY  VAIL,  .  Warwick.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  write  for 

special  off'er.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliittenaiigu, N.Y. 

YoungHoistemBuiis 

S  P  O  T  FARM 

%  HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  either  sex  il5  to  520 
each,  express  prepaid  in  lots  of  5. 

45  High  Grade  2-year  olds  close  SPRINGERS, 

565  to  580  each.  40  yearlings  not  bred. 

30  REGISTERED  HEIFERS,  ready  to  breed 
$125  each. 

28  REGISTERED  BULLS,  registered  and  high 
grade  cows  at  L’aniiers  prices. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


$60 


BUYS  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN  BULL 

—with  all  jiapers  and  express  prepaid  to  your 
station.  Nicely  marked,  straight,  growthy, 
deep  bodied.  World’s  I’ecord  ancestry  on 
both  sides.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Home 
of  the  granddam  of  the  champion  four-year 
cow  of  the  world.  Write  today. 

DIVIDING  RIDGE  FARM  Jerdanville,  N.  Y. 

2  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

with  excellent  A.  R.  O.  iiacking.  For  bargain  write 

CLARK  HEWLETT,  -  Bath,  N.  Y, 


Reg.  Holstein  Heifer  Calf 

el.  Dam,  Spruce  Dichter  Mercedes  A  aggie.  One  sis¬ 
ter  above  32  lbs.  and  sire  elo.se  to  the  first46-lb.  cow. 
Price,  SIOO.  GEO.  E.  HOVVELL,  Spruce  Farm,  Howells, N.Y. 


HORSES 


H(VI  VAX  »  M.  will  Ulier 

K  One  imported  Percheron  Staiiion  oid“we^ght! 

lbs.  One  registered  Percheron  Mare,  in  foal;  seven 


FOR 

SALE 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

FRESH  COWS  and  SPRINGERS 

LARGE,  FIXE  INDIVIDUALS  THAT  ARE 
HEAVY  I’RODUUERS.  1.50  HEAD  TO  SE- 
LEO'r  FROM.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  this  stock. 

F.P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Springdale  Farms 

Phone  116  or  1476M  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


AS  I  AM  GIVING  UP  Horse  Breeding  will  offer 

r  li  p  .  .  _  ..... 

SALK  I 

1,800  lbs.  _  ,  _ 

years  old;  weight  .  1.000  lbs.  .\lso  some  grade  Percheron 
colts  from  oneto  live  years  old.  All  black  with  stars  in  face 
Rightin  every  way.  Adiiress,  D.  J.  PHILLIPS,  East  Greenbush,  N.Y 

For  Saie-2  Reg.  Percheron  IVIares 

Also  young  stallion.  E.  R.  McCONNELL,  Wellington,  Ohio 

CLYDESDALE  STALLIONS 

Young  horses  ready  for  service.  Fine  individuals. 
Prices 'reasonable.  MONTROSE  FARM,  Orange,  Virginia 

FOR  SALE * 

3-year-oId  Belgian  Stallion 

(Registered),  closely  related  to  world-renowned 
champions,  write  CLOVERCROFT  FARM.  Peru,  N.Y. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  tlie  INSTALLMENT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  establi.shed  1891.  Send  lOo 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
THE  SHADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton.  0. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Waffs 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Wbea  Tb<^Paid  OurDedb^s 

$10.000.000 i 


fof‘S”E4BM131GQlES^ 


\ 


150,000 
Farmers 
Chose 
These 
“Z”  Engine 
FEATURES: 


1. 


Fairbanks  -  Morse 
QUALITY. 

2.  Economical  in  first 
and  fuel  cost,  and 
low  up-keep. 

3.  Simplicity  and 
staunch  durability. 

4.  Light  weight,  sub¬ 
stantial,  fool  proof. 

5.  Gun  Barrel  Cylin¬ 
der  Bore. 

6.  Leak  -  proof  Com¬ 
pression. 

7.  Complete  with 
Built-in  Mag¬ 
neto. 

8.  More  than 
Rated 
Power. 


-‘I 


Economy  and  efficiency,  with  “more 
than  rated  power”  in  an  engine  is  the 
war-time-demand  of  farmers  of  America. 

They  have  “quit  guessing” — .they  demand 
action,  proof-performance  on  their  kind  of  work. 

So  150,000  leading  owners  have  backed  their 
judgment  on  the  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  “Z” 

Engine  with  $10,000,000. 

^  «» 

That’s  a  lot  of  engines  bought  for  reasons 
you’ll  find  are  wise  ones. 

6  H.P. 

Uses  Economicai 

KEROSENE 

/&fso  Distillate,  Coal  Oil 
_ _ Tops  or  Gasoline 

Kerosene,  easy  to  get,  at  half  gasoline  costs,  does  the  work 
in  a  “Z”  with  wore  than  rated  power.  FAIRBANKS  MORSE  eriKine 
designers  saw  this  war-demand  coming,  and  built  Z  ■ 
the  farmers’  needs.  The  farmers  know  it  now— over  mWO  strong. 
Will  you  too  investigate?  Compare.  Figure  out  the  r  ACTS  betore 
you  buy  ANY  Engine.  Alright— vie  know  the  result,  because— 

You  Also  Get  This  Local  Dealer  Service 

Go  to  the  Fairbanks-Morse  Dealer.  He  is  in  position  to  render  you 

prompt  and  personal  service.  He  has  exactly  the  Z  for  your 

NEEDS  in  stock  and  can^Jt.  make  quick  delivery.  See  it  m 
operation  on  his  floor. 


ENGINE 


$89^i 


,  6  H.P.  $15622 

Both  With  ThroWinq 
m  ^  Governor  ' 

'  J'z  H.R  (Citohnt)  ^4B~ 
r  ...  ,  ^/(ids 

magntto 


The  3  and  6  H.  P.  aJaea  ara  built  to 
tise  kerosene, distillate,  stove  oil,  tops 
or  gasoline.  The  H.  P.  size  uses 
gasoline  only. 


ALWAYS  HANDY  ON  THE  EARK4 


,()  aiifl  Holts  and  make  the  Pr.'tL' voiirselt  ,  \Vrite~ 
for  full  iiifoi  iTTiTtion.  We  deliver  anywhere  io  ihe  r.  .S, 

HUSSEY  PLOW  CO.,  Box  R  North  Berwick,  Maine* 


The  use  of  collar  pads  is  humane.  Again, 
your  horses  will  do  more  work  if  properly 
protected  by  the  right  kind  of  pad. 
TAPATCO  is  the  right  kind. 

A  NEW  AND  BETTER 
HOOK  ATTACHMENT 

Consisting  of  wire  staple,  reinforced 
with  felt  washer  (note  where  arrows 
point).  This  gives  the  hooks  a  better 
hold  and  prevents  pulling  off.  The 
weakest  point  is  made  strong  and  life 
of  pad  greatly  lengthened. 

Found  Only  on  Pads  Made  by  Us. 

Look  For  The  Felt  Washer. 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Company 

GREENFIELD,  OHIO 

Canadian  Branch:  Chatham,  Ontario. 


w 
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Patlnll.S.D8C.l, 
Pat.  Id  CaB.  Apr.  6. 1 


Mushrooms  for  Every  Home 


Part  I. 

No  Trade  Secrets. — ^lushroom  grow¬ 
ing  is  very  profitable  for  many  commercial 
growers,  but  because  this  crop  grows  best 
in  darkness,  in  an  even  temperature  ami 
with  a  moisture-laden  atmosphere,  these 
growers  dislike  to  have  visitors  running 
in  and  out  of  their  mushroom  cellars  dis¬ 
turbing  these  favorable  conditions.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  general  jniblic  has  devel¬ 
oped  the  feeling  that  there  are  a  great 
many  secrets  about  the  growing  of  mush¬ 
rooms  which  are  known  only  to  the  pro¬ 
fessionals.  Such,  however,  is  not  so;  any¬ 
one  can  grow  tlieir  own  supply  of  mush¬ 
rooms  at  home,  if  they  have  a  cellar  un¬ 
der  any  of  their  buildings — a  cave,  shed, 
barn  or  a  greenhouse,  where  a  fairly  con¬ 
stant  temperature  of  55  degrees  to  00  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  can  be  maintained.  Of 
course,  a  beginner  should  start  on  a  very 


small  scale,  until  he  develops  the  knack, 
skill  and  experience  so  necessary  in  any 
larg(‘r  endeavor. 

I.ocATio.N. — The  first  thing  to  consider 
for  the  growing  <'f  mushrooms  is  a  proper- 
place,  where  temireranire  and  humidity 
can  he  controlled.  Tlic  atmositbere  and 
the  mushroom  he<1s  must  be  reasonably 
moist,  and  a  gradual  change  of  air  is 
uocess-ary  to  prevent  a  musty  condition, 
which  would  be  fnvorahh'  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  decay,  plant  di.seascs  and  insects. 
Wiimi  the  location  is  decided  upon  dark- 
ni'ss  must  be  provided  by  covering  the 
windows  or  by  hanging  curtains,  if  the 
crop  is  to  be  produced  under  greenhouse 
benches. 

St’itabee  Compost. — Nearly  a  mouth 
before  the  beds  are  to  be  made  nj),  a 
quantity  of  fresh,  strawy  horse  stable 
manure  must  be  obtained.  Be  very  sure 


A  Clump  of  Cultivated  Mu.shrooms 

that  the  stableman  has  not  treated  the 
maniii'e  with  ca.-holic  acid,  or  otlier  in- 
jiu-ioi.s  disiiif(>ct-iiits  wliich  might  he 
harmful  to  the  crop.  Stack  the  mauure 
iu  a  compact  pile  tlircc  feet  high  for 
tlirci*  or  four  days.  It  will  (piickly  heat 
ui».  and  should  then  he  forked  over  into 
another  compact  pile,  working  the  outs-ide 
of  the  old  pile  into  the  inside  of  the 
newly  forming  pile,  if  at  any  time  the 
heating  has  caused  the  manure  or  com¬ 
post  to  dry  out,  enough  water  should  he 
added  to  it  so  that  it  will  be  moist,  but 
not  wet.  This  hastens  bacterial  action  of 
the  right  kind,  resulting  in  gradual  heat¬ 
ing  and  rapid  decomposition.  After  the 
first  turning,  the  material  will  need  to  be 
worked  over  once  a  week  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  At  the  cud  of  that  time  the  pile 
will  be  about  half  as  bulky  as  it  formerly 
was.  The  yellow,  strawy,  offensive  ma¬ 
uure  will  have  chahged  to  a  brown,  fiue- 
textured  compost,  with  an  agreeable  smell. 
The  material  is  then  ready  to  he  placed 
in  the  mushroom  beds. 


The  Beds. — Before  the  preparation  of 
the  compost  is  completed  the  beds  should 
be  made  ready  to  receive  it.  Ground 
beds  are  the  most  popular.  These  are 
usually  made  by  turning  planks  on  their 
edges  around  a  given  space  not  more  than 
six  feet  wide.  Commercial  growers  fre¬ 
quently  arrange  tiers  or  benches,  two  or 
three  feet  high  and  three  feet  wide,  around 
the  sides  of  their  mushroom  cellar,  and 
the  beds  through  the  center  of  the  house 
are  also  placed  rwo  or  three  high  and 
six  feet  wide,  wirli  paths  on  each  side. 
This  makes  it  easy  to  reach  the  mu.sli/ 
rooms  when  gathering  them,  .and  nothing 
must  interfere  wig’ll  the  easiest  way  of 
bringing  iu  or  taking  out  of  the  compost, 
as  this  is  the  big  labor  problem.  When 
the  beds  or  benches  are  pri'pared  tiie  com- 
po.st  is  spread  in  them.  It  is  applied  per¬ 
fectly  even,  and  is  con.stantly  patted 
down  with  the  back  of  a  fork  or  a  rake 
so  that  when  the  h'^ds  settle  the.v  will  re¬ 
main  perfectly  level  on  the  surface.  This 
compost  is  made  eight  or  10  inches  deep, 
and  rTuring  the  first  week  it  will  heat  up 
somewhat  as  it  pas.ses  through  its  last 
active  stage  of  decomposition.  After  the 
heat  hdfi  siihshled  the  beds  are  ready  to 
he  spawned. 

The  Spawn. — All  the  leading  seed 
houses  carry  a  good  supply  of  spawn  in 
stock.  Formerly  this  spawn  was  pro¬ 
duced  exclusively  across  the  water,  hut 
now  American  spawn  is  superior  to  all 
others.  It  is  pui-chased  in  brick  form. 
These  bricks  vary  in  size,  ‘hut  usually 
four  bricks  will  plant  30  square  feet  and 
seven  bricks  weigh  about  ten  pounds 
This  sjiawn  is  broken  nj)  into  jiieces  about 
two  inches  in  iill  dimensions.  The  pieces 
are  inserted  one  incli  deep  into  the  com 
post  and  one  foot  apart  each  way.  There¬ 
after  darkness  is  maintained  and  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  55  t)  00  degrees  Fahrenheit 
is  most  desirable.  A  moisture-laden  at¬ 
mosphere  is  provided  by  spraying  a  fine 
mist  onto  the  walls,  walks  and  compo.st. 
In  about  10  day^  white  thrt'ads  of  the 
spawn  will  appea'"  on  the  surface  around 
each  piece  of  spawn.  If  there  are  spots 
where  no  threads  appear,  examine  the 
spawn,  and.  if  necessary,  rejdace  it  with 
new  material.  Then  spread  a  layer  of 
fine  garden  loam  one  inch  thick  over  the 
entire  bed.  This  should  be  watered  with 
a  very  fine  spray  to  establish  a  damp, 
compact  yet  mellow  sin-raoe.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  moisture  iu  the  air  cannot  be 
overemphasized. 

Harvesting  the  Crop. — In  less  than 
two  months  after  spawning,  mushrooms 
should  he  ready  to  harvest.  The  size  at 
which  they  are  to  be  picked  will  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  to  he  used.  T’sually  they  are 
picked  just  when  the  veil  of  the  cap  has 
begun  to  break  from  the  stem.  A  twist¬ 
ing  motion  of  the  wrist  is  used  when 
picking,  so  that  the  renmining  spawn  will 
not  be  injured.  If  a  hole  is  made  in  the 
thin  covering  of  soil,  when  removing  a 
mushroom,  it  should  lx*  fillt-d  with  fri^sh 
loam  to  lu-otect  ihe  clusters  of  buds  just, 
below.  The  picking  is  done  every  day  or 
two.  so  as  to  get  the  mushrooms  when 
they  are  at  their  best.  Tlie  hearing  .sea¬ 
son  should  cont’une  for  two  or  three 
months.  The  yields  are  usually  from  one 
half  to  two  pounds  to  a  square  foot  for. 
the  season,  with  the  average  at  about  one 
pound  for  the  entire  heai-ing  season 
When  the  growing  cro])  is  exhausted  the 
old  compost  makes  a  most  excellent  ma¬ 
terial  to  enrich  greenhouse  or  garden 
soils.  Fvery  hit  of  dirt  and  compost  u.sed 
in  the  i)i-oductioii  (.f  a  crop  .should  he  re- 
movt'd  before  pi-epai-ntions  are  begun  for 
the  next  crop.  This  will  aid  wonderfully 
in  Iielping  to  avoid  trouble  from  insect 
pests  and  jdant  .lisea.ses.  Furthermore, 
the  entire  interior  should  he  sprayed  with 
a  disinfectant.  Thus  the  beds  may  he 
left  until  new  compost  is  to  he  put  in  for 
another  planting.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  mushrooms  are  enjoyed  most  during 
the  AVinter  when  fresh  vegetables  and 
other  delicacies  are  hard  to  obtain.  Be¬ 
sides  that,  the  beginner  especially  should 
be  informed  that  the  temperature  of  the 
house  is  easier  to  control  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  time,  insects  are  very  much  less  likely 
to  be  bothersome,  and  the  old  compost  will 
be  most  useful  for  the  garden  iu  early 
Spring.  K.  w.  de  baux. 
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Orcharding  on  Long  Island 


Absence  of  Tree  Fruit. — One  of  the 
questions  most  frequently  asked  by  peo¬ 
ple  coming  to  Long  Island  from  other 
sections,  or  from  the  city  to  the  country, 
is,  “Can  I  grow  apples  and  peaches  on 

my  place  at  - ?”  “What  varieties 

should  I  plant?”  etc.  Sometimes  the 
question  will  me,  “Can  I  grow  apples 
and  peaches  on  my  place  at  the  sea¬ 
shore?”  Strange  questions  for  a  section 
which  originated  the  famous  Long  Island 
Russet  Cider  (“Champagne”)  ;  neverthe¬ 
less  there  are  good  reasons  for  such  ques¬ 
tions.  To  strangers  coming  onto  the 
island  the  almost  total  absence  of  “farm¬ 
house  orchards,”  with  perchance  here  and 
there  a  nearly  leafless  tree  bearing  a  few 
knotty  specimens  called  apples  .scattered 
about  the  farmyard,  would  lead  one  to 
suspect  the  island  to  be  fruitless,  or  at 
least  a  very  unfavorable  locality  for  or¬ 
chards.  A  peculiar  condition  for  a  lo¬ 
cality  that  was  at  one  time  the  location 
of  the  oldest  nursery  (the  Prince  Nursery 
of  Flushing)  in  the  westeni  hemisphere, 
at  the  same  time  a  section  from  which 
many  of  the  Best  European  sorts  of 
apple.s  were  first  tried  out  and  distributed 
to  other  parts  of  the  country  by  means 
of  grafted  stock. 

Causes  ok  Nf.gt.ect. — Two  factors 
have  combined  to  produce  the  iiresent 
condition.  First,  the  natural  increa.se  of 
insects  and  diseases,  combined  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  neglect  which  culminated 
finally  in  the  ourbreak  and  rapid  spread 
of  the  San  .lose  scale  with  the  conse¬ 
quent  death  of  mo.st  of  the  trees  in 
farm  orchards.  Second,  the-  low  price 
at  which  apples  of  better  keeping  (piali- 
ties  than  those  from  neglectisl  orchards 
could  be  .shipped  unto  the  island,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  demand  from  all  available 
lands  for  growing  truck  crops  which  give 
quicker  money  returns  than  orchanls,  re¬ 
sulted  in  only  half-hearted  elVorts  to  save 
the  orchards  from  the  Ran  .7o.se  .scale.  'I’lie 
outcome  has  been  that  the  old-fashione<l 
farm  orchard  is  about  as  scarce  as  (he 
proverbial  hen’s  teeth.  In  fact  they  are 
in  a  fail-  way  to  become  extinct.  Hence 
there  are  good  reasons  for  the  questions 
that  are  a.sked  by  the  stranger  and  begin¬ 
ner  on  the  T.sland. 

.‘<Ttri)YING  Po.S.SIBTUITIKS. — To  answer 
th<^  first  question  it  is  only  necessary  to 
examine  w'oodlots  and  hedgerows,  and  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  trees  growing 
there.  There  out'  will  find  ’‘wild"  or 
.s<*edling  apples,  also  pears,  growing  on  t In¬ 
to  perfection,  and  eking  out  a  meager  ex¬ 
istence  along  w’ith  other  trees  and  shrubs. 

I  say  shrubs  for  the  reason  that  if  tin- 
reader  should  accidently  find  one  of  these 
seedling  apples,  also  jiears,  growing,  not 
face  of  a  bluff  along  Long  I.sland  Sound 
their  jn-ctstrate  form,  and  especially  (he 
thorns  on  the  pear  would  lead  him  to  be- 
li<A'e  he  had  discovered  a  new  kind  of 
(horubush.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  con¬ 
sidering  that  these  wild  apides  and  pears 
thrive  la-tter  in  .some  locations  than  in 
others.  As  a  whole  they  do  better  on  the 
moraine  hills  on  the  north  side  than  on 
the  sand-dunes  <if  the  south  side  of  the 
Island.  A  further  .selection  is  apparent 
in  size  of  these  wild  ai)ples  on  the  morain 
soils;  usually  tho.se  growing  around  “ket¬ 
tle-holes,  are  the  largest,  especially  if  the 
h()les  contain  watei-,  or  show  springs 
on  their  sides.”  Frwiuently  the  be.st 
trees  (»c<  ur  in  ravines:  w-here  they  receive 
the  wash  from  the  adjoining  hills.  Oc¬ 
casionally  the  most  thrifty  trees  are  to  be 
found  on  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  mo¬ 
raine  hills.  An  examination  of  this  soil 
will  generally  .show  a  clayey  loam  filb-d 
with  boulders.  There  ai-e  many  of  these 
“case.s”  in  the  moraines  of  the  island 
where  api)le  and  pear  trees  thrive  natur¬ 
ally,  but  this  do<*s  not  mean  that  pine 
t)arrens  can  be  made  to  produce  just  as 
good  trees;  nor  does  it  prove  that  the  wild 
trees  will  produce  fruit.  .\s  a  rule  they 
are  more  or  less  ban-en,  or  the  fruit  of 
very  inferior  quality.  Hem-e  with  n-gai'd 
to  the  simple  question  as  to  whether  ap¬ 
ples  will  grow  on  the  Island  the  answer 
can  be  in  the  affirmative.  Ilow  well  and 
how  jn'ofitable  they  can  be  giaiwn  de-' 
pends  on  a  numb  >r  of  factors. 

I.ocATiox  A.Ni)  Take.— The  first  factor 
^yill  be  the  selection  of  good  soil  and  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  orchard.  The  soil  .should  show 
evidence  that  it  will  grow,  or  has  grown 


good  oak,  chestnut  or  sassafras  at  least, 
and  not  scrub  pines.  Usually  land  that 
is  too  rolling  to  answer  for  truck  crops 
is  more  suitable  for  orchards  than  level 
laud.  The  next  important  factor  will  be 
the  amount  of  care  and  expense  for  labor 
the  grower  is  willing  to  put  into  the  or¬ 
chard.  The  day  of  setting  a  few  trees  in 
the  kitchen  garden  expecting  them  to  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  fruit  a  family  needs  without 
further  attention  is  past.  The  orchard 
of  today  must  have  as  much  care  as  a  po¬ 
tato,  cauliflower,  pickle,  or  corn  crop.  Ry 
this  I  mean  that  on  Long  Island  .soils  the 
orchard  must  be  cultivated,  fei-tilized,  and 
sprayed  regularly  each  year.  In  fact  the 
cultivation  and  spraying  must  be  emi)ha.s- 
ized  as  they  are  more  esst-ntial  in  the 
case  of  the  orchard  than  with  some  of  the 
other  crops  named. 

('ONTROE  OF  I.\.SECT.S  AND  Dl.SEASE. — 
Each  year  spraying  is  becoming  more 
m-cessary  and  exacting  to  obtain  results. 
For  example  to  obtain  the  best  results  it 
is  essential  to  spray  the  on-hard  first 
while  dormant  either  late  Fall  or  early 
Rpring  to  control  the  San  .lose  scale. 
A  second  .semi-dormant  spr.-iy  is  nc(-essai-y 
about  the  middle  of  April  to  control  the 
rosy  ai)his  of  the  apple;  this  spraying- 
will  be  a  partial  check  on  apple  scab.  Re¬ 
ginning  as  soon  as  the  trees  have  (Iroi)ped 
their  blos.som.s  a  series  of  three  or  four 
sprayings  must  be  given  at  iut(-rv:il.s  of 
](>  days  or  two  week.s.  for  the  codling 
wonn  and  a|»ple  curculio.  In  <-ombina- 
tion  with  this  .series  of  spi-ayings  a  fun¬ 
gicide  must  be  added  to  control  the  dis¬ 
eases;  of  which  apple-scab.  <-aukei-  and 
Fedar  rust  are  persistent  and  d(-sti'uct  ive. 
’I’he  past  three  or  four  ye.-u-s  the  ,-ipple 
maggot  or  i-ailroad  -worm  has  been  vt-ry 
abundant,  and  doing  a  lai-ge  amount  of 
damage  to  fi-uit  on  the  Island.  Strenuous 
iiH-asures  must  bo  folh)wed  to  jirevent  this 
l)est  g(-tting  a  foothold  in  orchards,  .-is  it 
is  a  pest  that  must  be  combated  both  by 
spraying  and  by  the  removal  and  de¬ 
struction  of  all  the  early  windfalls;  th,’ 
latter  being  the  most  satisfactory  method. 
(One  of  tin-  lu'iucipal  reasons  why  the 
fruit  of  wild  apides  is  found  ju-im-ijially 
on  the  ground  is  dire  to  this  pest).  In 
addition  to  all  the  sjiraylng  listed  (hen- 
are  times  when  Contact  .sprays  must  be 
used  to  destroy  the  plant-bugs,  the  red- 
bug  and  the  tarnished  i)lant-bug. 

(’tq.TivATiox.— No  fixed  ruh-  for  cul¬ 
tivation  can  be  given.  If  iiossible  a  cover- 
crop  of  .some  sort  should  be  grown  in  the 
orchard  eai-h  fall.  This  should  be  jilowed 
under  by  the  middle  of  ^I.-iy  if  not  ear¬ 
lier  to  ju-event  same  removing  too  much 
moisure 
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from  the  soil.  I  have  always 
lound  it  best  to  givi-  ch-an  cultivation 
from  the  time  the  orchard  is  jilowed  in 
the  Spring  until  the  Fall  i-ains  <-ommence, 
at  whi(-h  time  the  cover-crop  may  be  sown 
.lud  T'ultivation  di.si-ontiiiued.  A  mixture 
of  Ilaii-y  A'etch  and  f’rimsoii  clovi-r  make 
good  cover  crops  for  Long  Island,  but  if 
the  halls  rains  do  not  show  iq)  until 
Seiiti-mber  or  October  then  rye  must  he 
used  for  the  cover  crop.  Tin-  old  rule  of 
.stojiping  cultivation  early  in-  ,Tuly  and 
.sowing  a  cover  crop  usually  results  in 
the  cover  crop  robbing  the  trees  of 
moisture  and  a  resultant  injury  to  the 
fruit  crop. 

Market  Require^iexts.  —  If  the 
rrower  fei-ls  he  is  eipial  to  all  the  aliove 
vork  some  day  in  the  future  he  will  have 
he  last  factor  to  contend  with,  namely 
flu;  gi-ading  and  marketing  of  a  neat  crop 
of  fruit.  There  Avill  be  seasons  Avhen  his 
fruit  Avill  be  as  highly  colored  jis  Western 
fi  uit  and  better  'lualitj' ;  again  some  sea¬ 
sons,  although  the  trees  luiA'e  been  giA-en 
the  b(-st  of  cai-e,  the  color  Avill  not  be  as 
fine  nor  the  quality  u))  to  standard,  ('ul- 
tiAmtion  and  spraying  do  not  make  sun¬ 
shine.  If  'would-be  ajiple  groAA-ers  feel  they 
are  eijual  to  all  these  factors  then  they 
are  ready  to  consider  varieties  to  b*- 
jdanted.  The  Amriety  best  to  plant  may 
in  a  feAV  instances  be  ncAV,  but  as  a  rule 
one  .should  select  these  varieties  that  do 
Avell  in  the  same  latitude  and  on  similar 
soils.  That  is,  one  should  go  into  Mon¬ 
mouth  Founty,  N.  ,T..  to  select  varieties 
that  Avill  do  Avell  on  Long  Island  and  vice 
v(-rse.  In  addition  one  should  study  the 
market  requirements  in  selecting  varie¬ 
ties.  Rer.sonally  I  doubt  if  Long  I.sland 
groAvi-i-s  unless  they  have  cold  .storage  fa- 
(Foutinued  on  page  357) 


The  inner  cylin^r  walls  of  a  motor 
are  subject  to  more  wear  than  about 
any  other  part  of  a  tractor.  In  Avery 
Tractors  these  inner  walls  are  separate 
castings.  When  worn  or  scored  from  any 
causeyou  can  replace themata  small  cost, 
with  little  trouble  and  practically  no  delay. 

^  Other  tractor  motors  must  be  taken  out 
'  of  the  frame  and  sent  to  a  machine  shop 
to  be  rebored,  reground  and  fitted  with 
oversize  pistons,  which  means  heavy  ex¬ 
pense,  much  work  and  long  delays,  ora 
complete  new  cylinder  must  be  purchased. 

When  you  have  an  Avery  Tractor  you  can  also 
adjust  the  crankshaft  boxes  which  cannot  be 
done  with  any  other  tractor.  No  need  of  tearing 
the  motor  down  and  rebabbitting  the  boxes  when 
they  wear  a  little,  as  they  are  bound  to  do  on 
every  tractor. 

You  CM  burn  kerosene  too,  and  more  success- 
tully  than  in  any  other  tractor.  The  Averv 
Duplex  Gasifier  does  the  trick.  No  other  tractor 
is  equipped  with  it.  Avery’s  are  the  tractors 
that  burn  ALL  the  kerosene. 

Write  for  Free  Avery  Motor  Farming  Book 

Get  all  the  facts  about  the  Avery  Line  of  Trac¬ 
tors.  They  have  many  other  superior  features 
They  are  built  in  sizes  to  fit  every  size  farm— six 
sizes  from  5-10  to  40-80  H,  P.  Also  learn  about 
the  Avery  Two-Roav  Motor  Cultivator— the  nev/- 
^t  successful  Motor  Farming  Machine  built 
There’s  also  an  Avery  Plow  and  an  Avery  Thresh¬ 
er  to  fit  every  size  Tractor.  Ask  for  new  1918  Com¬ 
plete  Avery  Motor  Farming  Book.  Address 

AVERY  COMPANY,  2007  Iowa  Street,  Peoria,  III. 

Branch  Houses  and  Distributers 
Covering  Every  State  In  the  Union 
and  More  Than  60  Foreign  Countries 

There's  a  size  Avery  Tractor  for  every  size 
farm  and  every  kind  of  work 


Adjust  This  Avery  Crank* 
shaft  Box 

Take  up  any  wear  in  a  few 
minutes.  Can  only  be  do^e 
on  Avery  Tractors. 


This  Avery  Gasifier  Turns 
Kerosene  Into  Gas 

Bums  kerosene  better.  Uses 
less  fuel  and  lubricating  oil. 
Only  on  Avery  Tractors. 


finniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiniiHiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiilFiniiiiniiiiiiiiimiiim  ra 


last  Call  for  This  Great  Cream 


THE  GENUINE 
TUBULAR 


ADDRESS 

LDEPT.  GE-37 

■■■■■■■■■■ 


SHARPLES  SEPARATORS 
Tremendous  Price  Reductions! 

^Tlie  *  world’s  best”  Cream  Separator — Sharpies  famous 

original  Tubular  “A”  is  now  within  your  reach  at  a 
price  so  low  and  conditions  so  lib'  al.  you  cannot  possibly  refuse. 
Don  t  put  off  buying  your  Separate,  another  day.  The  time  to  act  is 
here,  for  our  limited  stock  is  going  fast. 

BUY  ON  YOUR  OWN  TERMS  1 1 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  or  write  today 
forSharplesTubuIar“A”Cream  Separator  colored  illus¬ 
trated  catalog,  easy  terms,  SO-days’ free  trial  plan,  the  double  guarantee 
Md  pur  big  reduced  price  offers.  Learn  why  P.  M.  Sharpies  picked  us 
tor  this  great  public  service. 

Sale  Prices  Save  You  Nearly  Half! 

Shipments  direct  to  you  from  eight  centrally  located  distributing  ware¬ 
houses  in  every  section  of  the  counvry.  East— West— North— South.  Prices 
are  on  board  cars  at  various  warehouses*  This  means  bigr  freight  savingrs 
and  quick  deliveries.  Liberal  Allowance  for  Your  Old  Separator, 
5!?*  Sharpies  Size  Lbs.  per  hour  Regular  Price  Our  Price 
GE— 20  No.  2  300  lbs.  $  55.00  ★$32.75 

400  lbs.  65.00  ★  40.00 

GE — 40  No.  4  500  lbs.  7.5.00  ★  45.00 

GE-60  ■  No.6  700  lbs.  90.W  ★  52  50 

GE-%  No. 9  ^  110.00  *70.00 

e-  ^pectal  discount  of  3'n,  if  cash  accompanies  order. 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.  | 

3Sth  and  Iron  Sts.  -  -  CHICAGO  I 


I 


FREE  Sharpies  Book 

uplaini  all.  Ask  (or  mur  copy  now. 


STORY’S  FARM  RECORD 

The  Business  Farmers’  Accounting  System 

Sepiu-iito  iti-inized  account.s  with  Jiibor  costs  requiring  a  ininiinum  of  time 
and  labor.  Specially  adapted  for  all  farmei-s  who  must  make  ‘-returns”  under 
me  Income  Tax  Law.  Comprises  a  system  of  interchangeable  Subject 
Heading  Card.s  earned  ou  slide  rules  adapted  to  move  over  the  surface  of 
interchangeable  record  sheets.  Over  75  different  titles  allows  the  Record  to 
be  fitted  up  to  keep  accounts  (or  any  type  of  farm  operations. 

^  A  Knowledge  of  Bookkeeping  is  not  Necessary 

The  employees  time  sheets  may  save  you  from  overpaying  your  hired 
help  when  settling  up  in  a  huri-y.  Right  now  is  a  good  time  to  start  your 
accounts  for  the  ensuing  year.  Send  for  illustrated  folder  "Farm  Ac. 
counting  Simplified.’' 

L.  L.  STORY,  East  Fairfield,  Vermont 
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For  complete  workivg  plans,  specifications  and  hill  of  materials  for 
this  Hog  Ilozise  and  thirteen  other  farm  buildings,  send  coupon  below. 

More  Hogs  on  Less  Feed 

^HE  Army  needs  pork — all  the  farmers  can  produce.  And 
all  foodstuffs  must  be  conserved.  It’s  no  time  for  hap¬ 
hazard  farming.  Hog  raising  and  all  other  farming  must  be 
put  on  a  scientific  and  business  basis. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  next  in  importance  to  the  selection 
a  or  breed  comes  a  properly-designed  and  well-built  Hog 
House — a  Hog  House  designed  to  admit  maximum  sunlight 
at  farrowing  time,  so  as  to  make  possible  two  litters  a  year 
instead  of  one,  and  bigger,  healthier  pigs. 

Weatherproof  Hog  Houses — warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in 
suimner — eliminate  loss  through  disease  and  exposure.  They 
let  every  possible  ounce  of  feed  go  to  pork  production. 

White  Pine 

assures  warm,  dry  Hog  Houses  because  the  boards  stay  vdiere 
you  i)ut  them — the  joints  hold  tight. 

White  riiie  is  the  most  economical  wood  for  all  outside  uses 
because  it  does  not  warp,  twist,  sjilit  or  rot — j^ou  don’t  have 
to  make  continual  outlay  for  repairs.  It’s  easy  to  work  and 
easy  on  tools. 

And  the  difference  in  cost  between  White 
Pine  and  the  cheapest  wood  for  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  any  farm  building  is  negligible. 

Measured  in  terms  of  hogs,  it  costs  less  to  build  now  than 
ever  before. 

Your  dealer  lias  White  Pine  or  can  get  it  for  you.  Insist 
on  having  it. 

White  Pine  Bureau 

13G1  Merchants  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Ilepresentinj'  -nr. 

The  Northern  Pino  Manufacturers’ Association  of  Minnesota,  V\  isconsin 
and  Michigan,  and  The  Associated  White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 


r~l  Barns  (2) 

r~|  Hog  Houses  (8) 

n  Corn  Crib  And  Granary  (I) 

r~|  Milk  House  (1) 

r~’  Poultry  Houses  (8) 


TEAR  OUT  AND  SEND  NOW . . . 

White  Pine  Bureau 

1361  Merchants  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Miuii. 
Send  me  complete  plans,  etc.,  of  the 
buildings  which  I  have  checked: 


Nil 


ame 


Try  This  Dairy  Sum: 

One  cow  H-  one  hired  man.  -h  one  fixed-feed  separator.  Result: 
Loss  of  about  lo  lbs.  of  butter  per  year. 

Same  cow  +  same  hired  man  +  SHARPLES  SUCTION-FEED 
SEPARATOR.  Result:  All  the  cream  saved;  no  butter  lost 
because  the  Sharpies  skims  clean  at  any  speed. 


Multiply  this  by  your  number  of  cows  and  you  will  at 
once  see  the  extra  worth  of 


^  SUCTION  — taw 

CreamiseparatopC 


No  other  separator  has  the  suction-feed  principle. 

Write  for  catalog.  Address  Dept.  12 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sharpless  Milkers — used  on  half  a  million  cows  daily 
Branches:  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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Home  and  Farm  Topics 


Character  at  the  Back  Door 
Look  at  a  family  backyard  ami  ymi  get 
a  good  line  on  the  family  character.  It 
surely  gives  a  good  idea  of  development  in 
the  family  bump  of  neatness.  U'liere 
there  are  many  small  children  it  is  hard 
to  have  things  as  you  would  like.  hut.  as 
we  all  know,  some  liackyards  and  kitchen 
doors  are  little  better  than  an  outi-age. 
The  iiictnro  tm  this  page  shows  tlie  kitclien 
aiiproach  on  an  Ohio  farm.  In  this  <-ase 
tlie  kitchen  door  open.s  right  out  into  the 
garden  and  it  makes  a  fine  place  for  the 
kitchen  woi'kiw.s  to  cool  ofl  or  read  tlic 
mail.  It  does  not  cost  much  to  have  sncli 
a  iilace.  mostly  thought  and  labor  just  in 
time. 


Cost  of  Operating  an  Automobile 
Although  I  am  an  e.x-farmer  I  still  tak(‘ 
your  iiaiier  and  en.hiy  reading  th(‘  jirac- 
tical  first-hand  experiences  that  ludp  .so 
much  to  make  it  np-  I  would  like  to  add 
my  experience  to  that  of  others  in  hopes 
that  it  may  he  of  use  to  .someone  contem¬ 
plating  purchasing  an  automobile. 

Wc  have  operated  a  five-passenger  car 
for  the  past’two  years,  for  jileasiire  only, 
with  the  n'snlting  costs  shown  in  the 
tabic  lielow.  When  wc  bought  the  car  in 
the  S|iring  of  lUlG  I  took  a  small  note¬ 
book  :nid  kejit  it  in  a  locker  in  the  auto, 


.$0.07.S  as  a  total  cost  of  operating  this 
cal’  to  date.  AVhen  this  cost  per  mile  is 
compared  with  that  of  running  a  horse 
and  buggy  per  mile  oue  will  .see  that  the 
auto  has  it  over  our  old-time  friend,  as 
they  say.  ‘‘like  a  tent.”  I  think  that  any 
farmer  who  by  buying  a  small  oi  medium- 
jiriced  car  can  thereby  do  away  with  oue 
hors<'  that  he  would  otherwise  have  to 
keep  would  he  ahead  in  the  end.  K.  w.  c. 

North  Tonawaiida,  N.  Y. 


Cost  of  a  Car 

The  following  is  an  actual  recoi’d  of 
the  ripeiMiing  expmise  of  a  small  auto¬ 
mobile  since  April  10,  1017,  at  which 
time  the  car  was  new.  The  mileage  cov¬ 
ered  has  been  almost  exactly  .^,000  miles : 
Insurance.  .$11.00;  license  for  car  ami 
driver,  .^lO.!.!;  accessories  (pump, 
chains,  etc.),  ,$0 ;  repairs,  .$20.07;  tires. 
.$.03.00;  gasoline  (302  gallons),  .1'02.00 ; 
oil  and  grease,  .$10.1.0;  total.  .'‘^21 4.1 2. 
A  leaky  crank-case  eventually  resulting 
in  a  burnt-out  bearing,  is  responsible  for 
a  rather  high  cost  for  oil  and  i-cpairs. 

Connecticut.  E.  u.  iiahokk. 


Crows  and  Potatoes 

Last  year  I  liad  tnuihle  with  crows 
digging  up  my  potatoes  after  planting. 


The  Backdoor  of  an  Ohio  Farmhouse 


and  every  lime  an  expenditure  was  made 
it  was  set  down  under  its  jiropt'r  claii^i- 
fication.  About  70  per  cent  of  onr  tr.avid- 
iug  has  bi'en  made  on  the  imiuoved  roads 
of  New  York  State.  I  have  made  nearly 
all  of  my  own  repairs  (most  by  anticipat¬ 
ing  tronblf),  also  have  washed  the*  car 
and  cleaned  the  engine  when  necessary. 
I'he  first  set  of  tire.s  gave  us  an  average 
mih'age  of  0,200  miles  each,  and  the  ones 
we  now  have  on  are  about  half  worn  out. 
We  used  great  care  to  kce))  them  iiroperly 
inllated  and  drove  carefully  over  rough 
places.  They  gave  us  little  trouble  until 
they,  like  the  ‘‘wonderful  one-horse  shay,” 
were  ready  to  go.  T’lider  mi.scellaueoiis  is 
chai'ged  repairing  storage  battery  once  at 
$7.  State  tax  twice,  and  other  items  that 
wonhl  not  classify  umler  the  other  head¬ 
ings.  I'o  date  we  liav(‘  hnrnefl  Id.")  gallons 
of  gasolim'  at  a  cost  varying  from  20  to 
27  cents. 


SfM.M.VitY 


1010 

(la soli  lie  . 

.  .  .  $03.70 

Tires  . 

.  .  .  20.40 

Oil  "nd  grease . 

8.80 

Garage  . 

...  14.05 

Mi.scolla  neons . 

.  .  .  10.‘22 

1017 

.S40.07 

fiS.OO 

S.IO 

‘2.‘’,.(K) 

22.11 


Total . .$i:’.ri.77 

Total  mile.s . 

Cost  per  mile 


.$0,027 

Total,  1010-1 01  U 

Total  miles.  lOm-101 7—0,0;) 


$100..34 

4.000 

,'t;o.oiO 


)0. 


Cost  per  mile,  1010-1017 — ,$0.03.‘>. 


Our  running  expen ses*'t<^^?fl^rrom  the 
above  are  ,$0,033  per  mile.  We  estimate 
the  car  now  to  he  worth  .$4.)0.  Subtract 
this  from  ,$785.  the  original  cost,  and  we 
have  a  depreciation  charge  of  .$335.  which, 
added  to  tlic  interest  on  $785  for  21 
mouths,  equals  <$417.  This  sum.  divided 
by  the  total  mileage  covered  and  added 
to  the  operatiug  cost  per  mile,  gives 


also  in  pulling  tlicm  np  after  they  had 
coiiK'  tlirongh  the  ground.  I  planted  iu 
two  .separate  gardens,  one  of  whicli  con¬ 
tained  7.'^0  hills,  in  anothei-  310  hills. 
4'hey  were  ])lanted  Ai)ril  20.  As  I  did 
not  visit  the  i)hice  for  six  weeks,  and  no 
one  was  living  oa  the  place,  crow.s  could 
not  he  drivmi  away,  but  I  was  told  by 
pei’sons  passing  that  crows  w»'re  there 
often,  and  were  seen  peeking  out  the 
l)lantings.  When  I  did  visit  the  pla<-e 
they  had  taken  all  the  hills  of  the  780 
lot  hut  one  hill ;  that  one  was  close  to 
a  stone  wall.  Of  the  310  lot  they  had 
taken  all  the  hills  hut  21.  On  this  lot  1 
saw  many  of  the  tops  on  the  ground 
■when*  they  had  been  pnlhal  up.  I  then 
planted  both  gardens  again  with  i)ot;i- 
toes.  ])utting  up  a  scarecrow  iu  each, 
also  i)utting  up  stakes  with  rope,  ’tying 
on  white,  also  red,  cloth,  and  old  hottle.s, 
to  see  if  that  would  soai*e  them  away. 
About  that  time  my  family  came  and 
occupied  the  house  near  the  gardens,  yet 
the  crows  came  and  were  driven  away. 
The  scarecrows  seemed  to  make  no  dif¬ 
ference.  I  want  to  plant  potatoes  again 
this  year  with  no  one  around  to  drive 
ci’ows  away.  How  would  it  do  to  put 
t.ir  ou  th(‘  i)0tatoos,  same  as  we  do  iu 
l>lanting  corn  ;  or  can  you  advise  some 
better  and  surer  way  to  get  rid  of  them? 
•By  tlie,  ^xyay.^the  potatoes  were  planted 
•  '\i7?ir  ('fl^*'’-ed-  Tftli  sulphur  ‘dried  on. 

^  Massachusetts.  s.  E.  a.  r. 

R,  N.-Y". — This  is  a.  new  one  to  ns. 
The  crows  in  our  country  pull  coru  and 
kill  chickens,  and  we  think  peck  into 
apples  and  other  fruit.  AVe  have  not 
had  great  trouble  with  their  eating  pota¬ 
toes.  Tar  on  the  seed  coru  helps,  hut  we 
.should  not  advise  it  on  potato  seed.  Who 
knows  how  co  handle  such  a  situation? 
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NOW,  more  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year,  the  kind  of  ration 
you  feed  your  dairy  cows  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  They  have 

been  on  dry  feed  for  several  months  and  apt  to  be  showing  a  dropping  off  in  their 
milk  production.  They  should  have  a  ration  of  exceptional  PALATABILITY  and  par- 

bcularfy  one  containing  the  WIDEST  VARIETY  of  grain  products  which  are  high  in  quality  of  both  c^bo- 
hydrate  and  protein  content  —  a  ration  that  will  “whet”  the  appetites  and  induce  mavimnm  production 
over  long  milking  periods.  , 

In  SCERJMACHER  FEED  and  BIG  “Q”  DAIRY  RATION  you  have'  a  combination  of  milk  producing 
materials  which  are  most  ideal.  They  furnish  the  five  essentials  of  a  successful  dairy  ration— PAL  ABILITY— DIGEST- 
ABILITY-VARIETY-NUTRITION  and  BULK,  so  scientifically  balanced  that  your^ows  ^11  refeh  them  day  after  day 
year  in  ana  year  out,  and  maintain  their  maximum  flow  and  keep  in  vigorous,  healthy  condition. 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

_  AND 

nG'VfDAIIlY  RATION 

SCHUMACHER  FEED  has  been  the  “stand-by”  and  standard  of  dairy  feeds  for  years.  It  has  to  it’s  credit  more  World’s 

Champion  Lon,^  - ^  ^  - ^  ^  ^  . 

combined.  01 

LONG  DISTANCE  PRODUCTION  means  increased  LONGER  profits  tor  you 

Fed  in  conjunction  with  BIG  “Q“  DAIRY  RATION — our  new  high  protein  feed — you  have  a  mixture  which  can  be  made 
suitable  for  any  cow,  in  any  lactation  condition.  The  secret  of  the  exceptional  merit  of  SCHUMACHER  is  in  the  fact 
that  it  .supplies  the  ENERGY,  STAMINA,  “BACK- BONE”  VIGOR  “STAND-UP-ABILITY”  so  vitally  necessary  for 
long  milking  periods. 

DjMRY  ^TIpN  is  a  protein  feed  that  has  more  than  made  good  the  dairymen's  highest  expectations— it  is  a 
mixture— different  because  its  protein  content  is  not  simply  so  much  protein,  but  a  selection  of  the 
RIGHT  KIND,  QUALITY  and  VAMETY  of  protein  materials  now  recognized  of  VASTLY  more  importance  than  quantity. 

Try  Feeding  the  Following  Siid^csted  Rations  and  Let 

your  Own  Cows  Render  the  Verdict: 

General  Ration  with  Ensilage  or  Roots 
To  Fresh  Cows  with  Green  Feed . 

iOne  part  Big  Dairy  Ration 

To  Drv  Cows  jFour  parts  Schumacher  Feed 

^  ^  ^One  part  Big  Dairy  Ration 

Test  Ration .  i?"®  Pa*"*  Pefl. 

(Two  parts  Big ‘‘Q”  Dairy  Ration 

(Increase  Big  "Q”  Ration  if  cow  can  handle  more  protein  without  bad  effects) 

Now  is  the  time  to  force  your  milk  production.  Every  extra  pound  of  milk  you  produce  by  liberal  feeding 
up  to  the  capacity  of  the  cow  is  two-thirds  profit.  That’s  why  it  pays  big  to  feed  these  two  ideal  feeds. 

TiteQi»k«rCatsQ>nipany,AddressOica9o,U.SA. 
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Concrete  Barns  and  Silos 
Are  Cheapest  By  the  Year 

A  concrete  barn  is  warm  and  dry  in  winter  and  cool  in  sum¬ 
mer.  Concrete  protects  your  stock  from  mud  and  dampness. 

It  is  fireproof,  insures  the  safety  of  valuable  animals  and  never 
wears  out.  Concrete  silos  will  not  burn,  rust,  shrink,  burst, 
crumble  or  blow  over.  They  are  smooth,  sightly,  tight  and 
leakproof.  Eliminate  repairs  and  painting  by  building  the 
permanent  way — with  concrete  made  with 

ALPHrsrCEMENT 

We  guarantee  that  every  bag  of  ounce  is  pure,  live  and  active.  Con- 
alpha  Cement  ■will  invariably  crete  made  with  ALPHA  can  always 
meet  standard  specifications.  It  is  be  depended  on.  The  Government 
tested  hourly  in  the  making  by  has  used  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
chemists,  to  make  sure  that  every  barrels  of  ALPHA  Cement. 


Come  in  and  get  a  copy  of  '"ALPHA  Cement — How  to  Use  It,"  a  big  illustrated 
book  showing  how  to  make  all  kinds  of  concrete  improvements.  We  will  give 
you  special  information  relating  to  the  barn  and  silo  shown  above.  We  also 
have  the  practical  ALPHA  Service  Sheets  on  the  following  subjects ; 


— 'Wrilkway 
— Driveway 
— Small  Bridge 
— Culvert 
— Foundation 
— Barn 

— Water  Trough 
— Gutter  and  Curb 
—Silo 

— Poultry  House 


-Corn  Crib 
-Storage  Cellar 
-Small  Dam 
-Greenhouse 
-Hotbed 
-Hog  House 
-Steps 

-Porch  Floor 
-Cellar  Floor 
-Stable  Floor 
-Cold -Weather 


— Feeding  Floor 
— Smoke  House 
—Milk  House 
— Ice  House 
— Spring  House 
— Manure  Pit 
— Septic  Tank 
—Dipping  Vat 
—Tanks 
— Tonnis  Court 
Concrete  Work 


— Concrete  Koof 

— Piers  for  Small  Boats 

— Garden  Furniture 

—Fence  Posts 

— Gate  Posts 

— V/alls 

-Sills 

-Lintels 

—Garages 

— Concrete  Beads 


Alpha  Cement  Dealers  of  the  East 


H  you  don’t  know  a  nearby  Alpha  Dealer,  address  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Easton,  Pa, 
mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  the  building  of  improvement  that  interests  you- 


^  ^  CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


Compare  The  ST/^R  With 
Other  Utter  Carriers 

We  know  what  will  happen  when  you  compare  STAR  Litter  Carrier  outfits 
point  by  point  with  other  makes.  And  cii  that  knowledce  of  the  advantages 
found  only  in  STAR  goods,  we  invite  and  welcome  competitive  inspection. 

You’re  probably  considering  putting  in  a  Litter  Carrier  outfit  right  now. 
You  realize  that  it  tr.lres  the  place  of  two  men  and  does  away  with  side 
straining,  back-breaking  druclgery. 

The  Double  Lock  Tub  of  the  STAIi— the  easy  Raising  and  Lowering— the 
Swinging  Boom  for  keeping  the  barnyard  clear— the  varied  styles  to  suit  every 
need  in  Rigid  and  Rod  construction  as  well  as  both  in  combination — these 
things  insiTre  perfect  satisfaction  when  you  buy  the  STAR  Carrier. 


STAR^psel  Stalls, 
SianchionsMIlijAer  Carriers 


Let  us  help  you  lay  outaSTAR  Litter  Carrier  Outfit  for  your  barn.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  will  aid  you  in  getting  best  results  and  STAR  switches  and  curves 
and  construction  enable  us  to  lit  every  need  efficiently. 

Write  today  for  our  handsome  illustrated  catalog:.  It  sho'ws  all  the 
styles  and  kinds  and  will  give  you  new  ideas  that  are  worth  while 
for  the  man  considering  the  installation  of  a  Litter  Carrier  outfit— 

STAR  goods  sold  by  best  dealers  everywhere 

HUNT-HELM-FERRBS  &  CO.,  23  Hunt  St.,  Harvard,  HI. 

New  York  Branch:  Industrial  Bldg.,  Albany,  N. 


Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


.Animal  Broeeding.  Shaw . 

Brooding  Farm  Animals.  Marshall 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport 

Study  of  Breeds.  Shaw . 

Cheese  Making.  Decker 


1.50 

1.. 50 

2..  50 

1.. 50 
1.75 


Business  of  Dairying,  Lane . 

Butter  and  Butter  Making,  Publow 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow . .  ... 

Dairy  Bacteriology.  Conn . 

Dairy  Chemistry.  Snv'’~i  . 


1.25 
.50 

3.25 

1.25 
1.00 
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All  Sorts 


Bean-picking  Table 

[  saw  an  iin(uiry  about  a  beau  table. 
'I'lie  accompanying  rough  sketch  shows 
one  for  family  use.  W'e  luive  never  seen 
tlie  e(]ual  yet  .  As  shown,  table  has  a 
I'aised  edge  U'.j  inches  liigh.  'I’lie  spouts 
are  made  of  14-iiich  l«)x  matcudal ;  hodtom 
f»f  spouts  Wood,  fastened  on  with  side 
ideals.  'I’lii.s  tyi)e  of  beau  table  <-an 
he  made  easily  l)y  almost  aii.xoue;  it 
]>ermits  rajtid  work,  and  jilaced  near 
windows  does  not  t.-i.v  the  eyes.  One 
bushel  per  d.ay  in  spaie  time  can  he  done, 
lu  the  pa.st  fe\\'  yeai-s  different  requests 
liave  been  printe<l  as  to  a  sure  method 
of  killing  out  willow  stumps  and  tree.s. 
The  following  is  only  good  in  Spring. 
^^'hen  bark  will  loosen  lamdily,  cut  tree 
down,  leaving  stump  .-ihont  two  feet 
high;  then  tear  hark  in  strips  thoroughly 


fear  it  is),  I  think  I  .am  duly  bound  to 
yell  tire,  murder,  or  anything  that  will 
iiring  the  matter  seriously  to  the  mind  of 
th<‘  com  growers.  w.  c.  Kli’i*. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Country  Community  Outfit 

We  .are  in  need  of  a  pressure  canning 
ontiit  for  canning  i»ea.s,  beaus,  etc. ;  also 
an  evaporator  for  drying  fruit  and  ber¬ 
ries.  We  are  planning  to  build  an  oiit- 
dooi-  shed  witli  screen  sides  and  put  the 
canner  .and  drier,  with  tables,  etc.,  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  work,  in  this  sIkhI,  and  u.se 
it  as  a  .sort  of  commnnlty  place  for  the 
women  to  do  their  canning  .and  drying  in 
a  comfortable  place,  with  the  dirt  ami 
Hies  away  from  the  kitchen.  What  dn 
you  think  of  the  ideaV  a.  k.  thkashkk. 

Virginia. 

The  idea  is  a  good  one.  The  work  can 
be  done  better  and  more  esisily  umh'r  such 


/Raised  edge  in.  high 


to  the  routs,  leaving  tiaink  h;ire  to  sun 
and  liglit.  If  well  dont*  th<*y  will  surely 
die  out.  a.  si 

London,  X.  1 1. 


Danger  !  Test  Your  Corn  Seed 
I  have  been  testing  ,some  seed  corn  of 
lale,  and  th*i  t«‘st  Avas  a  surprise  to  me. 
My  P.1I7  ta’op  of  corn  was  the  best  in 
yield  I  ever  grew,  hut  not  fully  mature<l, 

So  1  got  three  hu.shels  from  a  jieighhor. 
'I'he  com  was  of  .a  Dent  variety,  tli(‘  best 
matured  iii  this  ssection,  luisked  and 
crihix'd  e.arly.  About  two  weeks  .ago  I 
got  this  corsi  ;  ,seh‘cted  the  best  ears  from 
the  top  of  the  taih.  'I’liis  <'oru  looked 
mighty  good  to  me.  I  was  just  about 
dead  certain  that  T  was  all  right  011  seed 
com  for  ipiS,  hut  as  I  do  almo.sl  always 
test  .seed  com,  I  thought  best  to  make  a 
test,  and  did  .so  by  selecting  two  kernels 
each  from  25  ears,  total  of  .50  keiaiels. 
Aftt'r  .a  wait  of  (>0  houis  .an  e.\'amiuation 
showed  a  growth  of  live  kernels,  or  10 
per  cent.  Not  .satisfied  with  ^tliis  te.st, 
and  lliinkiiig  tliat  sometliing  might  he 
wrong.  I  repeated  the  test,  with  the  same 
results  exactly.  This  brought  to  my  mind 
(he  fact  that  if  any  com  is  going  to  he 
'town  on  tills  ranch  this  sea.^on  I  shall 
Lave  to  find  se  d  com  tlmt  will  germinate. 

I  then  went  to  a  iieighhnr  who  Inid  about 
25  bushels  of  101(5  <-om,  very  onHjiary 
stulT  of  a  Dent  variety,  and  secaired  a 
sample  of  50  k(“mels  sehafed  from  25 
ears.  Then  .ai-other  neighbor  gave  me  a 
sample  of  (lint  corn  to  test.  I  llien  se- 
le<-red  from  my  own  a  sample'  of  flint  and 
of  D(‘nt  com  of  1017  crop,  all  of  which 
was  husked  and  crihlx'd  e'arly  in  Dece'in- 
ber,  1017.  and  the  test  .showed  tin'  folhiw- 
ing  results:  Of  101(5  com,  40  out  of  50 
kernels  grew.  The  Hint  com  furnished 
by  neighbor,  o  kernels  grew;  of  my  1017 
dent,  4  kernels  grew;  of  my  1017  Hint, 
met  one  kernel  germinated. 

Tills  test  was  made  by  taking  an  old 
pia'.ssed  felt  ixx)t,  cutting  two  pieces  from 
tlie  log  the  size  of  a  dinner  plate,  dipiung 
them  in  warm  water,  placing  one  felt  on 
plate,  laying  or.  corn,  covering  with  .sec¬ 
ond  felt,  then  jmnring  on  more  water, 
wat<‘r  not  too  hot,  Jis  too  hot  water  Avill 
kill  the  germ.  Lay  on'  second  plate  to 
prevent  evaporation.  In  24  hoiir.s  apply 
I  water  again.  Keep  near  stove,  and  in 
al)ont  (50  hours  yon  get  results.  This  is 
the  Ix'st  test  I  know  to  find  the  germina¬ 
tion  of  any  seed.  Of  course,  the  individ¬ 
ual  ear  test  for  the  field  crop  of  com  is 
far  better. 

l-‘  If  this  eouditiou>is  general  (  which  I  ' 


conditions,  and  more  of  it  will  he  doin'. 
It  may  h'ad  to  a  community  hnsiue.ss  in 
.selling  goods,  as  well  as  making  a  home 
supply.  Send  to  the  Agricultural  1><‘- 
ji-artnu'iit  at  IN’iishingtou  for  bulletins. 


Use  of  Salted  Corn 

'Phere  is  one  serious  rreommendation 
going  through  the  agricultural  press  now 
that  will  lead  to  disastrous  results  if 
there  is  not  some  check  put  to  it,  or  some 
caution  given  to  it,  and  that  is  this  salt¬ 
ing  of  soft  com  in  the  crib.  Thi.s  practice 
may  be  all  right  to  save  this  corn,  and  it 
may  be  all  right  to  feed  .some  kinds  of 
.stock,  but  none  of  tlii.''  com  should  be 
permitted  to  be  sold  of!’  th<(  farm  where 
salted,  or  used  commerciall.v.  It  shonhl 
be  classed  as!  adulterat'd  mid  it.s  sale  i>ro- 
hibite<l. 

This  danger  in  its  use  of  which  we 
.speak  of  is  its  use  iii  jionitry  feeds.  A 
little  salt  might  not  <lo  very  niiK'h  harm 
to  poultry,  but  when  the  poultrymaii  buys 
his  feeds  he  might  not  know  how  much 
this  com  was  salted,  and  he  would  be  in 
danger  of  a  total  loss  of  his  entire  flock, 
or  of  .serious  injury  to  it,  as  salt  is  a 
dangerous  poison  to  jxniltry. 

Orli'ans  Co.,  N.  Y.  .skti.ifi-  jmos. 

Buckwheat  and  Potato  Bugs 

I  A\  ish  to  do  my  hit,  so  will  send  .von  a 
r<'ci])e  for  kei'ping  the  potato  hugs  olT  of 
potato  viiie-s.  It  is  .so  simple  the  farmers 
here  will  not  try  it.  4'his  is  my  experi¬ 
ence  when  on  a  farm  in  Nebraska.  Forty 
years  ago  there  I  had  one-fourth  acre  of 
buckwheat  that  hla.sted  wliile  in  the  bloom 
from  hot  weather,  so  did  not  amount  to 
much.  1  did  nnl  (‘ut  it,  hut  plowed  under 
in  Fall,  planted  potatoes  on  the  ground  ; 
also  one-fourth  acre  more  next  to  it. 
Some  spears  of  buckwheat  came  nii  all 
over  tin*  i):itch.  I  cultivated  the  ]x)tat<x's 
as  tJnnigh  there  was  no  hnckwhe.at  there, 
as  I  wanted  to  kill  it  out.  I’nt  some 
came  up  among  the  lulls  tlmt  did  not 
catch  the  cultivator,  and  I  let  them  go. 
IVlieie  the  buckwheat  wa.s  there  was  not 
a  bug,  but  the  other  one-fourth  acre  tojis 
were  eaten  bare,  what  wa.s  not  saved  b.v 
killing  them.  IMy  idea  is  this;  if  a  little 
buckwheat  is  sown  among  them  the  bugs 
won’t  touch  them.  w.  L.  cook. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  do  not  believ*'  the  l)uck- 
wheat  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  A 
few  years  ago  we  [danted  jiotatoes  under 
much  the  same  conditions.  A  scatter¬ 
ing  gi'owth  of  buckwheat  and  rye  came 
up.  and  the  bugs  nearly  mined  the  pota¬ 
toes:  ■  ■  '  ■ 
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Fanil  Mecheinics 


A  Farm  Refrigerator 

Wfi  liave  a  big  icehouse  and  plenty  of 
ice.  Could  you  give  us  a  plan  for  an  in¬ 
expensive  box  or  refrigerator  to  be  built 
in  the  icehouse  (ice  piled  around  to  per¬ 
mit  access)  to  keep  a  couple  or  four 
quarters  of  beef?  F.  H.  M. 

Flint,  Mich. 

Some  means  of  securing  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  throughout  the  Summer  months 
has  become  a  necessity  on  practically 
every  farm.  The  better  condition  in  whicdi 
we  are  called  upon  to  market  our  dairy 
products  has  necessitated  some  means  of 
quickly  removing  the  aiiimal  heat  from 
them,  and  of  holding  them  at  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  until  marketed,  and  this  method 
of  cooling  has  been  applied  to  i)erishable 
food  produot.s.  until  now  should  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  cooling  plant  be  done  away  with 
most  of  us  would  continue  to  keep  one 
up  for  the  sake  of  the  Summer  comforts 


vent  leakage  from  melting  ice  the  refriger¬ 
ator  is  covered  with  galvanized  iron  with 
soldered  seams. 

This  refrigerator  is  used  solely  for  the 
storing  of  dairy  products  and  gives  A'ory 
good  results.  It  is  probable  that  one  of 
the  I’efrigerators  with  a  side  or  overhead 
ice  bunker  sejjarate  from  the  main  supply 
could  be  made  to  furnish  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature  as  cold  could  be  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  ice  by  hastening  the  melting 
with  salt,  as  is  done  in  a  small  way  in  the 
ice  cream  freezer.  These  refrigerator.s 
will  he  found  fully  described  in  the  bul¬ 
letins  mentioned.  R.  ir,  s. 

A  Barrel  Smokehouse 

Now  is  the  time  to  cure  the  meat  for 
the  Summer  months.  The  farmer  now 


has  the  leisure  time  to  devote  to  this 
w’ork.  Most  families  either  buy  their 
smoked  meat  or  have  it  smoked  for  them. 
Either’  lack  of  a  smokehouse  or  knowl¬ 
edge  to  salt  the  meat  properly  is  the  ex¬ 
cuse  offered.  In  truth  it  is  a  vei’y  easy 
matter  to  smoke  meat  and  nearly  anyone 
can  do  it.  We  have  our  own  cured  ham 
and  bacon  the  year  around.  We  use  the 
simple  barrel  method,  and  find  it  has 
many  advantages  over  the  smokehouse. 
The  common  mistake  is  to  get  the  meat 
too  salty.  Instead  of  soaking  in  a  strong 
brine  of  various  quantities  of  sugar,  salt 
and  saltpeter  until  the  .meat  becomes 
saturated,  we  merely  rub  the  dry  salt  on 
the  meat  when  fresh,  and  a  few  days  later 
rub  on  a  second  time.  This  wull  salt  the 
meat  sufficiently  for  most  purposes.  I 
have  found  that  meat  smoked  Avithout 
anj^  salting  has  a  wonderful  flavor. 

The  materials  needed  for  the  smoke¬ 
house  and  are  two  lengths  of  six-inch  tile 
pipe  or  iron  pipe,  a  sugar  barrel  and  two 


flat  stone.s.  The  pipe  is  buried  about  one 
foot  under  ground,  the  barrel  being 
slightly  elevated;  other  end’ of  pli)p  in 
a  hole  large  enough  to  hold  a  good  fire. 
The  tw’O  flat  stones  are  used  to  cover  the 
hole  when  fire  is  started  and^  act  as-  a 
damper.  Hickory  wood  or  corncobs  are 
used  as  fuel.  Have  the  pipe  point  toward 
the  usual  direction* of  the  wind,  so  the 
draft  i.s  good  through,  the  barrel.  The- 
heavier  the  smoke  the  quicker  the  meat 
Avill  cure.  The  meat  should  be  warmed 
through  but  not  cooked,  and  can  be 
readily  done  by  making  a  good  fire  to 
start  before  covering  the  hole  with  stone. 
The  less  air  admitted  the  more  smoke  pro¬ 
duced.  Be  sure  to  knock  out  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  and  cover  the  top  after 
hanging  in  the  meat.  Three  da.vs  should 
be  plenty  for  bacon.  Hams  take  longer 
to  smoke.  This  method  of  home  curing 
your  bacon  will  give  a  better  flavoi*,  I  am 
sure,  than  painting  with  a  preparation 
as  suggested  on  page  7.3.  B.  r.  r. 


that  it  afloi'ds  in  the  shape  of  a  greater 
r.'inge  of  food,  cooling  drinks  and  ices. 

Ice  is  the  logical  means  of  securing 
cold  ill  the  country.  It  is  in  a  way  .stor- 


Plan  of  Icehouse  With  Cooling  Room 


ing  the  Winter’s  discomforts  and  mak¬ 
ing  them  minister  to  our  enjoyment  in 
the  Summer.  A  supvil.v  can  be  obtained 
in  practically  every  locality  with  no  ex¬ 
pense  other  than  cutting  and  storing  and 
it  can  be  kejit  in  almost  any  shed  pro¬ 
vided  it  has  a  good  roof,  and  plenty  of  in¬ 
sulating  material  around  the  ice  pile, 
.such  as  shavingfl,  .sawdust,  marsh  hay, 
evergreen  boughs  or  other  mateinal  of  like 
nature.  The  materials  nann'd  rank  in  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  about  the  order  given.  This 
has  all  been  gone  over  in  previous  articles 
howeA'er,  and  is  thoroughly  covered  by 
several  United  State  bulletins  that  may 
be  obtained  for  the  a.sking.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  here  simply  to  again  call  attention 
to  the  desirability  of  an  ice  supply  and 
the  ease  of  obtaining  and  storing  it.  Pre¬ 
servation  of  food  becomes  a  duty  this  year 
and  ice  will  help  to  save  it. 

We  have  here  (New  York  State  School 


Sectional  View  of  Barrel  Smokehouse 

of  Agriculture)  a  built-in  cooling-room 
built  as  .shown  in  the  plan  given  above. 
The  icehouse  has  insulated  walls  so  that 
the  ice  pile  stands  without  covering.  Into 
one  side  is  built  the  cooling  room  as 
shoAvn.  This  is  a  small  room  about  10 
feet  long  by  six  feet  Avide  and  7^/^  feet 
high.  It  is  very  strongly  built  for,  as 
shoAA'n  by  the  plan,  it  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  ice  pile  and  has  as  well 
ice  to  the  depth  of  12  to  15  feet  i)iled  over 
it,  making  it  necessary  that  it  be  strong 
enough  to  caiTy  considei-able  weight.  An 
ante-room  is  built  between  the  refrigera¬ 
tor  and  the  outside  wall  protecting  it 
from  heat  on  the  only  side  not  cov<‘red  by 
ice,  and  as  a  further  heat  protection  it 
is.  of  course,  made  Avith  tightly  fitting 
stuffed  doors.  Cold  air  circulation  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  a  small  opening  (A)  about 
six  by  twelve  inches  near  the  floor  in  the 
side  Avail  of  the  refrigerator.  Every  time 
the  door  is  opened  a  certain  amount  of 
cold  air  is  drawn  into  the  cooling  chamber 
tP/ough  this  opening,  the  warmer  air  es¬ 
caping  into  the  ante-room  and  up  the 
chute  to  the  top  of  the  ice  pile.  To  pre- 


E)r  General  Farm  Haulin 


/t  Will pay 

ffiyou  to  malio 
^  your  car 
into  a  Truck 


-^ITH  the  TRUXTUN  Unit  and  a  passenger  car, 
you  can  have  a  sturdy,  practical,  shaft-driven 
truck  at  the  loAvest  initial  cost — a  truck  positively 
unequaled  in  Ioav  operation  and  maintenance  cost. 


L-icerosED  UNDER  eooK  patent 


“HUDFORD  TYPE” 


The  Delivery  Unit  Any  Farmer  Can  Afford 

1 /4-Ton  Capacity,  $390 — 2-Ton  Capacity,  $490 


The  TRUXTUN  represents  the  utmost  in  quality — both  in  design  and  material.  It  has  the 
most  powerful  axle  foundation  and  is  equipped  with  internal  gear  axle  drive — the  same  as  the 
highest-priced  trucks.  _  .  .  ^ 

-  Compared  with  horse  delivery,  the  TRUX¬ 
TUN  is  a  revelation.  It  covers  vastly  more 
ground.  Carries  a  bigger  load,  never  gets  sick  or 
tired  and  it  doesn’t  “eat  its  head  off”  when  not 
working. 

Hundreds  of  farmers  are  using  TRUXTUNS 
to  haul  fifty  miles  and  more  daily. 

This  means  that  they  are  virtually  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  railroads,  that  they  are  helping  relieve 
the  freight  situation,  helping  the  whole  Country 
— helpivior  to  win  the  war. 

Are  you  puzzled 
as  to  the  size  truck 
you  need,  etc.?  Put 
your  problems  up 
to  our  engineering; 
department.  They 
will  gladly  give  you 
expert  advice  free  !  f 

of  all  charge.  //  Unit  Company 

Write  today  for  our  //  1622  Glenwood 

book  “Low  Cost  Haul-  //  '  Ave.,  Philadelphia 

ing’’  and  name  of  nearest  /  /  *  should  Kke  to  know  how 

TRUXTUN  d..I.r.  II 

COMMERCIAL  CAR  UNIT  COMPANY  ! . . . 

1622  GUnwood  Avenue  Philedelphie.  O.S  A.  ^  n"”  .  . *  . . . 
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Feeding  unground  corn,  oats  and  other  grams  is  ex¬ 
pensive.  Your  farm  profits  depend  as  much  upon  economy 
and  efficiency  in  feeding  as  upon  large  crops.  The  way  to 
get  100%  feeding  value  from  feeds  and  prevent  needless 
waste  is  to  grind  them  to  fine  meal  with  a 

FEED  MILL 

^  .  •  C  *1  j  R.  f 

—The  Mill  That  Grinds  All  Feeds  Successfully 

The  Letz  is  a  powerful,  big-capacity  mill  that  grinds  aU 
kinds  of  feed  without  clogging.  It  is  the  only  mill  that 
has  the  Letz  patented  grinding  plates. 

The  Letz  self-sharpening  and  self¬ 
aligning  grinding  plates  are  in  a  class 
by  themselves.  One  set  will  grind  thou¬ 
sands  of  bushels  of  grain.  No  harm  done 
if  mill  runs  empty — only  sharpens  the 
grinding  plates,  that’s  all.  Runs  quietly, 
smoothly — no  pounding  of  buhrs — flat 
surfaces  of  plates  run  together,  shear- 
•ing  the  grain.  Always  perfectly  aligned, 
the  Letz  grinds  uniformly,  grinds  fine. 

Oats,  hulls  and  all,  are  ground  fine 
enough  at  one  grinding  to  feed  to  swine. 

Get  the  Letz 
Catalog  Now 

Shows  Letz  mills  in  all  sizes 
and  types  for  every  grinding  need. 

Give  size  of  your  engine  and  state 
what  crops  you  grind  mostly.  Men¬ 
tion  name  of  your  implement  dealer 
and  we  will  send  you  a  valuable 
book  on  feeds  and  feeding. 

LETZ  MFC.  CO., 

310  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


Barley,  rye,  millet  and  grass  seed  screen¬ 
ings,  or  any  kind  of  grain  ground  fast 
and  economically.  Special  attachment 
for  grinding  alfalfa,  clover,  corn  stalks, 
kaffir  corn,  velvet  beans,  peanut  vines 
or  any  kind  of  hay.  When  you  own  a 
Letz  Mill  you  can  do  all  your  grinding 
and  do  it  right.  You  can’t  afford  to 
be  without  a  Letz  Mill.  It  will  save 
10%  to  2S%  of  your  farm  animal  feeds. 

Remember — the  more  you  save,  the 
more  you  help! 


LOUDHN 

HAY  TOOLS  INTO  YOUR  SERVICE 
THEY  SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR. 

Minutes  mean  money  in  haying  time.  In  the  present 
emergency,  when  labor  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  than 
ever  before.  Louden  Hay  Tools  are  indispensable. 

Louden  Hay  Tools  handle  tremendous  loads  rapidly.  Special 
features  of  simplicity  and  strength  make  them  trouble  proof  even 
in  unskilled  hands — prevent  delays  by  balking  or  breakage. 

Handle  Any  Kind  of  Hay 

It  makes  no  difference  what  kind  of  hay  you  have — ^lo^  tim¬ 
othy,  dry  short  clover,  alfalfa,  or  cow  peas.  Louden  Balance  Graople 
Fork  handles  them  all  equally  well.  Efficient  even  m  threshed 
H..,  r. straw,  corn  fodder  or  bound  grain.  Holds  its  load  tight  and  orops 

e,I  to  handle  iBoo  11..S.  ft  exactly  where  you  want  jh.  spreadsit  out 

. labor  m  mowing  back.  Thousands  m  use  all  over  the  country. 

The  most  popular  hay  fork  ever  made.  «  c  i 

The  Louden  Power  Hoist,  Senior  Carrier  and  Grapple  rork 
clean  up  a  big  load  of  hay  in  a  few  minutes — with  fewer  men  and 
horses — you  cannot  beat  this  combination.  _  .  u  i-  £ 

Write  for  our  224-page  illustrated  catalog  showing  full  line  or 
Louden  Hay  Tools  and  other  labor  saving  barn  equipment.  Also 
get  our  valuable  lj2-page  book  of  Barn  Plans.  Both  books  sent 
postpaid — no  charge,  no  obligation.  Always  address  main  office. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co. 

(EatablUhed  1867)  Branches:  St.  Paul,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Chicago 

— —  The  Louden  Line  Includes 


Louden 

Guarantoe<l  _ _ 

contimioiv'lv  a.-'ti  snfcly.  No 
iO  '<5  trouble;  no  binuiiiK  on 
tra.  k. 


Louden  Power  Holst 

Operated  by  one  man  from  the 
waKou.  Saws  labor  of  man 
ana  team.  Available  for  any 
kind  of  UfUni?  power  on  farm. 


Stalls  and  Stanchions 
Animal  Pens  of  all  kinds 
Litter  and  Feed  Carriers 
Spring  Balanced  Hangers 
and  Hanger  Divisions 


Everything  for  the  Barn’ 


Horse  Bam  Equipment 
Barn  and  Garage  Door 
Hangers 

Hay  Unloading  Tools 
Cupolas  and  Ventilators 


The  Mi.ssonri  Ilotaiiical  Garden  Bulle¬ 
tin  for  December  discussed  the  moving  of 
large  trees,  the  pictures  given  herewith 
being  reproduced  from  this  publication. 
Large  trees  are  moved 
them  Avith  a  large  ball 
ing  the  fibrous  roots, 
roots  to  full  length  and 


either  by  digging 
of  earth  contain- 
or  by  loosening 
lifting  them  with¬ 


out  any 
moved  in 
which  are  never 


soil.  Deciduous  trees  may  be 
either  manner,  hut  evergreens, 
actually  dormant,  must 


Large  Tree  Being  Prepared  for  Moving 

always  bo  moved  with  a  large  hall,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  early  ‘Spring  or  early  Fall. 

There  are  sweval  ways  of  moving  trees 
with  a  ball.  A  miinher  of  different  tree- 
moving  machines  are  employed,  or  for 
lack  of  these  a  stone  wagon  may  he  used 
for  medium-sized  trees.  The  hall  of  the 
ti’ec  is  (lug  in  accordance  with- the  siiecitic 
requirements  of  the  machine  in  use.  The 
operations  involvi'd  for  one  type  of  ma¬ 
chine  are  as  follows :  A  heavy  truck 
w'ith  a  boom  or  pole  attachi'd  (often 
calh'd  “the  gun”)  is  lashed  to  the  tree 
by  means  of  chains,  which  are  tiglitoned 
with  a  ratchet  attachment,  the  tree  hav¬ 
ing  been  previoii.vly  paddc'd  with  straw 
bags  at  points  of  fastening.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  truck  is  locati'd  a  steii-like 
structure  which  fits  into  a  trench  dug 
two  feet  away  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
and  acts  as  a  brace  in  bringing  the  tree 
out  of  the  hole  into  a  fiorizoiital  position. 
This  arrangement  necessitates  the  dig¬ 
ging  of  an  uneven  ball  which  is  onjy  two 
f(‘et  wide  on  one  side  while  it  ni.ay  be  8-10 
feet  on  the  other,  (’are  should  be  taken 
to  l(>ave  all  fibrous  roots,  cutting  only  the 
largest,  which  are  likely  to  extend  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  out.  It  is  sometimes 
well  to  prepare  the  trems  beforehand,  in 
.Tune,  by  trimming  and  cutting  the  roots 
at  a  jiroper  distance  from  the  trunk. 
These  roots  heal  over  and  fill  the  ball 
with  niynerous  fibres.  The  growth  is  fur- 
tlier  stimulated  by  application  (if  manure 
or  coniiiH'rcial  fertilizers.  Artificial  water¬ 
ing  mus't  be  r(‘sorted  to.  however,  if  the 
tree  is  to  remain  healthy  and  vigorous. 

After  the  trench  is  dug  to  ii  depth  of 


where  it  is  to  remain.  The  wheels  of  the 
back  truck  are  blocked,  the  boom  is  again 
connected  with  a  block  and  pulley  to  a 
convenient  post  oi  tree,  while  the  front 
truck  with  the  board  forming  the  body 
are  detached  and  the  planks  taken 
up.  This  leaves  the  tree  attached 
to  the  boom  of  the  back  truck  at 

the  edge  Of  the  hole,  into  which 
it  is  lowered  by  means  of  block  and  pul¬ 
ley.  the  boom  later  being  disconnected  and 
remov(‘d.  Good  soil  should  be  filled 

around  the  roots,  well  tamped,  and  wat¬ 

ered  to  produce  dose  contact  between  the 
feeding  roots  and  the  enveloping  soil 
liartifles  wheih  is  so  necessary  for 
proper  re-establishment  of  the  tree. 
Generally,  for  the  first  year  or  two, 
it  is  necessary  to  anchor  trees  to 

prevent  blowing  over  and  to  wrap  the 
trunk  with  straw  rope,  to  prevent  drying 
out  of  the  bark,  while  a  mulch  of  ma’uire 
will  conserve  root  moisture  and  furnish 
fertility.  Hard  pinning  is  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  loss  of  roots  in  transplanting. 

Tien'S  are  quite  easily  moved  upon  a 
stone  boat  in  which  case  the  ball  is 
wrajiped  in  burlap  and  slid  up  out  of  the 
hole  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  by 
means  of  rollers  on  a  wooden  incline,  with 
a  block  and  pulley. 

Trees  may  bo  transplanted  during  the 
Winter  with  a  frozen  ball.  In  the  Fall  a 
mulch  of  manure  is  placed  around  the  tree 
2 — feet  wider  than  the  proposed  ball. 
After  the  advimt  of  freezing  weather  the 
imilcli  is  removed  and  the  ball  dug  grad¬ 
ually,  allowing  it  to  fimeze.  In  this  man- 


The  Tree  Moved  to  the  Hole 

ner  the  tree  is  easily  moved,  provided  ii 
similar  mulch  has  been  placed  over  the 
new  location  to  insure  ea.sy  digging  and  a 
favorable  planting  condition. 


Bad  Taste  in  Potatoes 


Will 
liavi'  a 
are  all 
same  piece 
not  stori'd 


you  explain  why  some  potatoes 
strong,  peculiar  taste,  and  others 
right?  Both  lots  came  fi-om  the 
of  ground.  These  lots  were 
the  same  place,  however ; 


in 


Ball  of  an  18-inch  Tree  Dug 

I  two  f(‘et  and  the  boom  of  the  truck  at¬ 
tached.  the  tr('e  is  rimdy  for  tilting  out 
of  the  hole.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a 
block  and  pulley  arrangement  attached 
to  the  boom  and  either  to  another  tree  or 
a  “(lead  man’’  (made  by  sinking  a  log 
two  to  three  feet  in  the  ground,  bracing  it 
with  iron  rods,  attaching  a  chain  to 
which  the  luilley  is  later  hooked,  and 
tamping  the  soil  thoroughly).  The  power 
is  supplied  cither  by  a  team  of  horses  or 
by  a  wiiidla.ss.  As  the  trim  is  gradually 
liftc'd  out  of  its  original  place,  some  of  the 
subsoil  is  removed  from  th(‘  bottom  with 
rouiid-tiiicd  forks,  while  the  wheels  of 
the  truck  are  hlocki'd  to  pnwent  slipiiing. 
As  .soon  as  tilting  to  a  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion  is  accomi)lish('d  a  h(*avy  iilatform  is 
attached  to  the  truck,  underneath  the 
li.-ill.  and  to  another  truck  with  a  tongiu', 
the  entire  apparatus  serving  the  fuiuftioii 
of  a  low  wagon,  the  truck  with  the  boom 
'  and  the  tree  constituting  the  rear  end, 

;  while  the  platform  acts  as  the  body  of 
I  the.  wagon.  The  hole  for  the  tree  should 
:  be  dug  somewhat  larger  in  diameter  than 
!  t'.ie  hall,  but  no  deeper,  ns  the  origiual 
depth  of  the  roots  must  be  secured.  If 
the  subsoil  is  of  hardpan  or  heavy  clay 
I'xtremely  retentive  of  moisture,  a  tile 
drain  should  he  laid  a  foot  below  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  hole  to  provide  proper  drain¬ 
age.  If  this  is  neglected  death  of  the  tree 
may  result,  due  to  excessive  moisture 
causing  acidity  of  the  soil  and  subsequent 
rotting  of  the  roots.  Poor  drainage  may 
he  ameliorated  also  by  breaking  up  the 
subsoil  with  three  to  four  charges  of  % 
stick  each  of  20  to  40  per  cent  dynamite. 

As  soon  as  the  hole  is  ready,  two  stout 
planks  are  placed  over  the  opening  at 
the  same  distance  apart  as  the  wheels  of 
the  front  truck.  The  tree  mover  is  then 
driven  over  these  planks  just  far  enough 
to  place  the  ball  in  the  exact  position 


those  that  taste  strong  were  k('pt  about 
two  mouths  in  a  building  which  also 
lioiisi'd  an  auto,  then  were  moved  into  the 
cellar.  Would  it  he  possible  that  these 
potatoes  absorbed  some  gas  which  gives 
them  this  taste?  G.  M.  T. 

Gloucester,  Jlass. 

It  is  quite  uuusual  for  potatoes  to  ab¬ 
sorb  foreign  flavors  of  any  kind  ;  howiwer, 
if  your  i)otato(‘S  were  stored  in  the  garage 
so  that  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
waste  oils  or  dense  and  confined  gas  fumes 
from  the  exhaiist,  it  would  very  likely  af¬ 
fect  the  flavor  and  eating  quality  of  your 
potatoes.  Furthermore,  it  is  jiossible  that 
those  jiotntoes  which  were  storcnl  in  the 
garage  were  slightly  toiiclu'd  with  frost, 
before  they  were  stored,  while  they  were 
in  the  garage,  or  while 
removed  to  the  cellar, 
would  give 
than  a  truly 


they  were  being 
This,  however, 
them  a  sweet  taste  rather 
dlsagreoahle  taste.  Some  of 


the  starch  in  the  potato  would  change  to 
dextrin  as  the  chill  or  touch  of  fro.st 
gradu.ally  went  out.  If  some  of  these  po- 


Tree  in  Position  Over  the  Hole. 

tatoes  have  a  stieak  of  dark  discoloration 
just  under  the  skin,  it  is  due  to  such 
chill  rather  than  to  flie  absorption 
oil.  K-  «• 


a 

of 


“Ethel,  dear,  tell  me  Imuestly,  did  you 
return  the  engagement  ring  when  you 
broke  the  engagement  with  Jack?’’  “Cer¬ 
tainly  not !  My  feelings  towards  the  ring 
have  not  changed  as  they  have  toward 
Jack.’’— Life. 


Transplanting  Large  Trees 
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Forage  Notes 


Reseeding  Old  Pasture 

What  is  a  good  grass  seed  mixturo  to 
sow  for  hay  for  cows,  and  the  amount  of 
eacdi  that  I  should  sow  to  an  acre?  I 
have  a  small  pasture  of  about  four  acres 
which  I  wish  to  imi)rove.  What  can  I 
sow  on  it?  AA'ould  Sweet  clover  do  if  I 
seeded  it  in  early  Spring?  There  is  June 
grass  and  some  AVhite  clover  there  now. 
but  I  would  like  to  make  it  pasture  all 
it  is  possible.  E.  G.  ii. 

It  rook  field.  Vt. 

At  the  present  prices  for  grass  and 
clover  seed  I  would  sow  oats,  instead, 
and  cut  the  crop  for  hay.  If  it  is  thought 
best  to  seed  to  permanent  grass,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  five  pounds  of  either  Alsike  or 
Red  clover,  and  10  each  of  Timothy  and 
Red  Toj).  will  be  very  satisfactory  for 
an  acre,  if  sown  alone,  and  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  cut  a  crcp  of  hay  dui'iug  the 
same  season.  If  sown  with  a  nurse  crop 
of  grain,  half  that  quantity  will  answer. 
'Phis  is  on  the  assumption  that  double- 
cleaned  Red-toj)  is  used,  a.ud  that  the 
soil  is  .a  good  meadow  loam,  suitable  for 
corn  or  potatoes.  If  very  wet,  increase 
tlie  Re<l-top  at  the  expense  of  the  Tim¬ 
othy.  and  if  extremely  dry,  increase  the 
'Pimoth.v  at  the  expense  of  the  Tted-top. 
Also,  if  unhulled  R<‘d-toi>  is  used,  add 
fbmble  the  (piantity  of  seed. 

'Phere  is  no  kind  of  grass  seed  that  can 
bi‘  s<iwn  on  an  old  jiasture  that  will  be 
worth  the  time  reipiircd  to  sow  it.  if  the 
field  is  to  be  pastured  during  the  first 
season.  Nor  will  the  sowing  of  seed  on 
a  grass  sod  amount  to  much  under  any 
circumstances.  If  any  succeed  in  germi¬ 
nating.  the  grass  root.s  and  foliage  wnll 
smother  the  plants,  and  if  any  escape  this 
fat<'.  the  .stock  will  tramp  them  out  of  the 
ground,  or  bite  them  off  before  the  roots 
luive  gained  sufficient  strength  to  throw 
u)i  a  new  greovth.  The  best  treatment 
for  a  run-down  p.asture,  other  than  plow¬ 
ing  and  re-seeding  it.  is  to  ai)ply  100 
jionnd.s  of  nitrat^  of  soda,  *200  of  dried 
blood,  and  .'KWf  of  cottonseed  meal,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  almost  unlimited  quantity 
of  wood  ashes,  i^pread  this  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  tiie  nitrate  of  .soda  will  be¬ 
come  immediately  available,  and.  when 
its  effects  have  passed,  the  dried  blood 
will  be  ready  for  use.  and  later  the  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  will  furnish  a  source  of 
nitrogen,  while  the  ashes  W'ill  not  only 
furnish  potash,  hut  will  bring  clover  from 
some  unknown  source.  Phosphorus  stimu¬ 
lates  seed  production,  and  hence  is  not 
needed  to  any  great  extent  in  a  pas¬ 
ture.  C.  o.  0. 


Forage  Crops  for  Swine 


•J.oOO  pounds  of  live  weight,  25  pigs 
weighing  100  pounds,  provided  it  is  sup¬ 
plemented  with  a  2  or  .‘I  per  cent  grain 
mixture  of  10  parts  corn,  four  parts  oats 
or  middlings  and  one  part  digester  tank¬ 
age.  Self-feeders  may  be  utilized  with 
market  hogs,  yet  it  is  clearly  evident  that 
this  system  of  feeding  does  not  make  the 
most  economical  use  of  the  forage  crops. 

I  would  suggest  that  two  acres  of  this 
mixture  be  seeded,  and  that  the  other  two 
acres  be  jdanted  with  corn  and  Soy  beans. 
Mix  the  corn  and  beans  in  the  proportion 
of  five  parts  of  corn  and  two  parts  of 
Soy  b('ans,  and  drill  in  the  corn  planter 
rather  generously.  Permit  both  crops  to 
mature  and  turn  the  pigs  into  the  field 
when  the  corn  is  nicely  past  its  glazing 
stage.  'The  pigs  will  nibble  awa.v  at  the 
peas  first ;  liiter  bi-eak  down  and  clean 
up  the  corn.  'Tankage  placed  in  a  self- 
feeder  should  be  accessible,  likewise  an 
abundance  of  good  drinking  water.  The 
pigs  should  h<“  grown  largely  on  the 
forage  and  fattened  in  the  corn  field. 
The  squealers  will  giither  the  corn  as 
economicall.v  and  as  efficiently  as  the 
average  man  available  for  such  woi'k. 
Pigs  weighing  about  125  pounds  make  the 
best  corn  gatherers,  and  they  should  be 
marketed  when  weighing  about  200 
ixiunds.  It  surely  will  not  pay  to  fatten 
them  much  above  this  weight.  'The 
butchers  do  n<d  want  heav.v  hogs,  and 
furthermore  gains  cost  more  when  put  on 
mature  .‘inimals.  A  mixture  of  ecpial 
parts  of  salt,  bone  meal  and  sulphur 
should  be  accessible  at  all  times  to  oust 
the  parasites.  'The  pigs  .should  be  dipped 
or  coated  with  crude  oil  twm  or  three 
times  during  the  sea.son  to  eliminate  lo.s.s 
from  lice  and  vermin. 

It  is  a  pig's  business  to  eat,  sleep  and 
gain  in  weight.  It  is  the  owner’s  busi- 
ne.ss  to  see  that  he  is  fed  well  and  gener¬ 
ously  sujiplied  with  forage.  AVith  such 
conditions  present  the  pig  will  prove  an 
economical  agency  for  the  converting  of 
farm  products  into  edible  meat.  'The  in- 
(|nirer  might  be  interested  in  Rulletin 
No.  1.  distributed  by  the  l)e])artment  of 
Agriculture  at  'rrenton.  which  may  be 
hjid  for  the  asking.  'The  jiigs  ma.v  be 
saf(d.v  pastured  ii:  the  orchard  provided 
the.v  are  fed  a  sufficient  amount  of  grain 
to  satisfy  them  and  kee]i  them  from  root¬ 
ing  around  or  )»eeling  the  young  trees, 
h'ats  art'  scarct*  ai:d  will  be  much  higher 
in  price.  Every  farmer  ought  to  in¬ 
crease — yes.  double  -the  number  of  pigs 
raised  during  the  next  few  years. 

FUKUKHinC  L.  jriXKLER. 


I  have  iibout  four  acres  of  sandy  loam 
land  that  was  in  .sod,  and  was  pastured 
for  10  years,  plowed  and  itlanted  to  corn, 
then  potatoes,  and  then  corn  again.  Roth 
crops  of  corn  were  good,  potatoes  poor. 
I  had  thought  of  devoting  this  ground  to 
hogs  next  Summer,  with  fttrage  crojts  and 
some  jiurchased  feed.  There  is  nothing 
on  ground  at  })resent  except  corn  stubble. 
AVhat  would  be  the  (piickest  forage  I 
<<nild  start  in  the  Spring,  what  crops  to 
follow  in  succession,  and  wdiat  proportion 
of  land  to  each  croj)?  Land  is  fairly 
),0(.<i.  There  is  a  never-failing  stream 
<vu  it  and  orchard  of  one-half  acre  join¬ 
ing.  TIow  many  hogs  should  I  undertake 
to  k(M'p,  starting  with  shotes  weighing 
.50  to  00  )»ounds?  Would  I  dare  risk 
l  art  of  it  to  corn  again,  to  finish  them 
on,  with  no  stable  manure  to  i)ut  on  the 
ground?  What  grade  and  amount  of  fer- 
tiliz<*r  wtiuld  you  recommend  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  crops  you  may  suggest?  c.  e.  m. 

Lan.sdow’ne,  Pa. 

(’.  E.  M.  will  find  the  following  mix¬ 
ture  useful  as  a  forage  for  sw’ine :  Per 
acre — 30  lbs.  oats,  ,30  Ib.s.  Canada  field 
pea.s,  4  lbs.  Dwarf  Essex  rape,  T»  lbs. 
Red  or  Sweet  clover.  Mix  the  oats  and 
peas  and  st-ed  early  in  the  Spring,  as 
soon  as  the  ground  may  be  prepared  to 
advantage.  A  grain  drill  will  do  the 
best  job  with  the  oats  and  peas,  while 
either  a  wheelbarrow  seeder  or  pi-ess  drill 
will  serve  best  for  seeding  the  rape  and 
clover.  Roth  may  be  broadcast  or  seeded 
by  hand  if  necessary.  It  is  difficult  to 
“spread”  four  pounds  of  rape  seed  over 
Jin  acre,  hence  the  mixture  with  clover. 

The  forage  mixture  will  be  ready  for 
use  in  about  six  weeks,  or  when  the 
Plants  are  from  eight  to  10  inches  in 
height.  A  fertilizer  mixture, as  follows 
may  be  applied  at  the  time  of  seeding: 
per  acre,  100  lbs.  aeid  phosphate.  100 
lbs.  bone  meal.  .50  lbs.  nitrate  fif  soda. 
One  acre  of  this  forage  will  maintain 


The  wife  of  ii  Ilian  who  had  enlisted  in 
the  nav.v  handi-d  the  pastor  of  a  cit.v 
church  the  following  note  :  “Peter  Rowers 
having  gone  to  sea.  his  wife  desire.s  the 
prayers  of  the  congri'gatiou  for  his  safe¬ 
ty.”  'The  minister  glanced  over  it  hur¬ 
riedly  and  announced :  “Peter  Rowers, 
having  gone  to  see  his  wife,  desires  the 
pi’ayers  of  the  congregation  for  his 
safety,” — Credit  Lost. 


i 

This  Separatof 
in  your-  dairy 


Make  yoor  cows 
pay  a  profit.  A  good 
cream  separator  not 
only  saves  labor,  but 
pays  for  itself  quickly. 

That’s  why  itia  easy  to 
buy  the  Maynard  on 
these  wonderful  terms— 

$2. 00  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 

Proves  in  60  days  or  your 
money  back 
The  longest  wearing,  closest  skimming 
separator  made.  The  equal  of  the  $100 
kind,  but  our  price 

Saves  you  $30  to  $40 

New  aluminum  skimmer  gets  every 
ounce  of  butter  fat.  Easiest  to  clean- 
only  one  instead  of  30  or  40  pieces. 

One  -  piece  supply  tank.  Open 
cream  spout. 

$2.00bringsanyof  thefoursizes. 

Try  it  two  months.  Prove  for  yourself 
that  it  will  save  its  cost,  and  that  it 
equals  any  other  separator  sold  for 
twice  as  much.  Built  to  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Prices  $36.73  to  $51.30. 

Sent  Free— 

Our  1918  Separator  Plan 

Write  for  your  copy  today.  Bead 
every  word  before  you  buy  any 
kind  of  separator.  It  will  open 
your  eyes. 


'fiDOlkimS 


2402  Stores  Bldg.*  New  York 


THE  CULMINAITON  0F5EPARATI0H 


Daylight  all  time  in  the  home.  Will 
wash,  churn,  fan,  toast,  supply  electric 
flat  iron,  save  hundreds  of  steps,  provide 
water  all  over  the  house.  Operating  cost 
low.  A  comfort  and  a  joy. 


Perhaps  you  don’t  know  how  little  it  costs  to  install  one  of  our  outfits 

Ask  for  particulars 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 


BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


Chicago,  111.  Portland,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Oakland.  Cal 

i>o  you 

KNOW 


— How  to  ^et  a  horse  from  a  burning  barn  ? 

— How  to  pick  a  good  brood  sow? 

— How  to  feed  your  cows  to  ^ive  the  ri^ht 
color  to  your  butter? 

— How  to  prepare  cattle  for  shipment  to 
avoid  heavy  shrinkage? 

— How  to  ^et  rid  of  worms  quickly? 

— How  to  pick  a  ^ood  dairy  cow? 

— How  to  tell  when  pregnant  animals  will 
drop  their  offspring? 


^  These  and  many  other  valuable  questions  are  answered 

in  a  new  Live  Stock  Book  we  have  just  issued  and  which  we  will  gladly 
mail,  postpaid,  to  anyone  who  will  write  for  a  copy. 

([][  It  also  contains  record  forms  for  keeping  track  of 

^  service  dates,  due  dates  for  mares,  cows,  ewes  and  sows.  Gives 
causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  animals.  In  fact,  is  a  very 
useful  and  valuable  book  for  live  stock  owners. 


{][  It  is  a  thorough  treatise  on  worms  in  live  stock.  Illus- 

^  trates  the  various  kinds  of  worms— tells  how  they  rob  the  animals  of 
their  food  nutrition— how  they  cause  fatal  diseases— why  they  are  the 
direct  and  indirect  cause  of  over  $200,000,000  live  stock  losses  annually 
and  OO^^J  of  all  live  stock  diseases. 


f][  It  tells  why  no  farm  or  farm  animal  is  free  from  these 

^  costly  pests  unless  regular  treatment  is  practiced.  Tells  how  to  get 
rid  of  them  at  very  little  cost  and  practically  no  labor. 


£\  It  tells  about  SAL-VET— that  wonderful  “Veterinary 

^  Salt”— a  medicated  salt  which  has  saved  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars  for  American  farmers.  How  quickly  it  gets  rid  of  stomach  and 
intestinal  worms;  how  it  tones  the  blood  and  aids  the  digestion;  how  it 
helps  every  animal  to  thrive  better,  look  better,  grow  and  fatten  faster 
and  costs  so  little  that  it  really  is  not  an  expense  but  a  big  profit  maker 
for  live  stock  owners. 

“\Ve  have  used  SAL-VET  as  a  preventive  of  worms  in  our  flock  of  sheep,  and  have 
,  great  faith  in  it.  We  keep  it  before  them  all  the  time,  both  when  at  pasture  and  in  the 
barn.  The  sheep  like  it  and  we  can  truthfully  say  that  our  sheep  are  free  from  worms 
although  we  have  run  sheep  in  our  pasture  quite  thickly  for  the  past  fifteen  years.” 

HENRY  L.  WARDWELL,  Springfield  Centre.  N.  Y. 

(]T  Now,  when  feed  prices  are  so  high,  you  should  get  the 

Tdl  most  return  from  what  you  feed,  but  that  is  impossible  when  your  stock 
have  worms.  They  do  not  always  show  the  worm  symptoms  plainly,  so 
don’t  fool  yourself  by  thinking  your  animals  are  not  affected. 

(][  SAL-VET  will  more  than  pay  its  cost  as  a  tonic  and 

Til  conditioner,  and  in  addition  get  rid  of  the  worms.  Ask  your  dealer 
about  our  money-back  offer.  SAL- VET  is  the  cheapest  and  best  live  stock 
remedy  to  buy.  Write  for  Free  Book,  today. 


SAL- VET  Remedies  include  SAL- VET  Disinfectant  and  Dip — SAL- VET  Hod  Oil 
— Gall-vet— SAL-VET  Cow  Remedy  —  SAL-VET  Fly  Spray  —  SAL-VET  Heave 
Remedy— SAL-VET  Poultry  Tonic— SAL- VET  Head  Lice  Ointment— SAL- VET 
Roup  Tablets  and  SAL-VET  Lice  Powder.  At  your  dealers  and  GUARANTEED 


THE  FEIL  MFG.  GO.  CLEVELAND,  0. 
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Send  for  Our  FREE  Book 
of 200  Home  Plans 


Deal  with  Gordon-Van  Tine  and  save  from  $300  to  $800_on  your  home. 
On  our  wholesale  plan,  it  will  cost  less  to  build  now,  in  comparison 
with  prices  on  all  other  necessities,  than  any  time  in  years.  F arm 
products  are  bringing  50%  to^  100% 

-yet  we  can  still  quote  prices  on 


Get  Our  Book  of  170 1717 
5000  Bargains  JT  l\l!il!i 

Our  big  5000  Bargain  Book  shows 
everything  you  need  in  Lumber,  Mill- 
work,  Builders’  Hardware,  Glass,  Roof¬ 
ing,  Wall  Board,  Doors,  Plumbing,  En¬ 
gines,  Electric  Light  Plants,  Furnaces, 
Porches,  Mouldings,  Stair  Work,  Floor¬ 
ing,  Shingle^,  l^ife,^namels.  Frames, 

FREE?^U^°thi 

QUALITY  PAINTS 

6-sraI.  kits,  ...  $1.90Ra1.  . 

I'Kal.csiia.  ...  snSStcal.  , 

SEEL  ktr.’:  fj^ 


m  more — yet  we  can  still  quote  prices  on 
m  building  material  only  10%  to  15% 
m  above  a  year  ago.  Conditions  after  war 
®  must  force  prices  up.  Take  advantage 
M  of  present  situation.  Order  now  for 
®  your  spring  building— before  prices  advance. 
^  ,  Ready-cut — saves  labor,  material,  time.  Or 
W'  not  Ready-cut,  if  preferred.  Highest  grade 
material  either  way.  Save  “in-between”  prof- 
vr  its.  We  ship  anywhere.  Prompt,  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  100,000  customers — some  near 
you.  Send  coupon  for  plan  book. 

is  Gord[on»VanTine  Co. 

Sath+action  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 
6689  Gordon  St.  Davenport,  Iowa 
Established  Over  Half 
f ^  a  Century 

mUPtZzr'’^ 


rBPWvll  Plain  ran,  riazed,  $t  .22  op 
llpi  Chock  rail,  erlazed,  97c up 
'  I  Transoms,  •  •  •  52o  up 

1  Window  Screens,  70c  up 
^  ioMiMaJ  l^r  Screens,  •  •  $2»21  up 

I  Send  for  Barn  Book 

I  Free  Bam  Book  describes  Bank, 
i  Gable,  Gambrel  Roof  Cattle  Feed 
f  and  Hay  Barns.  Also  Corncribs, 
Implement  Sheds,  Poultry  Houses, 
Stock  Sheds,  Barn  Hardware  and 
Fixtures.  WHOLESALE  prices! 
Use  the  coupon. 


boolcsch 

^CaS4«^A^ateriaI 

Garagft 


BUYTHE  MATERIAL 
FOR  YOUR  HOME 


“I  Clean  Out  the  Barn”i 

That  is  what  Oliver  Grahl,  12  years  old,  m 
of  Eden,  Wis.,  does.  Read  the  letter  H 
from  his  older  brother,  printed  above.  M 

Oliver  Grahl  and  Theodore  certainly  keep  things  ffM; 
neat.  And  “in  half  the  time  it  would  take  a  man  flm 
with  a  wheelbarrow!”  Think  of  that— In^ these 
times  when  labor  Is  so  scarce.  JAMES  Equip- 
ment  makes  It  possible.  The  boy  and  a  wheel- 
barrow  couldn’t  do  it.  But  the  boy  and  a  JAMBS 


“In  half  the  time 
would  take  a  ni 


would  take  a  man 
with  a  wheelbarrow” 


We  quote  the  following 
from  a  letter  written  by 
Ed.  Grahl  of  Eden,  Wis.; 


nave  oeen  aomg  me  worn 
when  not  attending  school, 
ever  since  we  put  in  the  Big 
Boy  outfit,  Oliver  doing  it 


most  Of  the  time.  Ho  is  able 
to  clean  out  the  stables  of  24 
cows  and  7  horses  easily  in 
half  the  time  it  would  take  a 
man  with  a  wheelbarrow.’* 
(Signed)  ED.  GRAHL. 


The  Dairy  Farm  Orchard 


No.  I. 

Mo.st  of  the  farmers  in  this  part  of 
Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  are  engaged  in 
dairy  work  as  their  principal  occupa¬ 
tion,  but  beside  caring  for  the  cow’s 
many  of  them  raise  one  or  more  crops 
as  a  money  crop  direct  without  market¬ 
ing  it  through  the  cows.  There  was  a 
time  when  tobacco  and  potatoes,  espec¬ 
ially  tobacco,  were  raised  on  nearly  every 
farm  as  such  a  crop,  but  as  the  price 
j  for  the  crop  was  forced  down  by  the 
:  buyers  and  dealers  our  farmers  gradually 
went  more  and  more  into  the  dairy  bus¬ 
iness,  and  less  into  money  crops.  How¬ 
ever,  a  good  many  still  raise  such  crops 
as  buckwheat,  beaus,  fruits  and  the 
various  kinds  of  berries,  and  nearly  all 
more  or  less  acreage  of  potatoes.  On 
our  own  farm  one  of  the  most  paying  of 
such  crops  is  the  apple  orchard.  Most 
of  the  farmers  of  years  ago  made  the 
mistake  of  setting  either  too  far  apart 


are  gone  now  except  a  few  trees  of 
Greensboro  and  Oldmixon.  The  last  is 
too  shy  a  bearer  and  I  would  set  no  more 
of  them. 

Our  Buttons  were  true  to  name,  but  the 
fillers  were  rather  mixed.  Some  kinds 
were  nothing  but  seedling  apples,  but 
some  were  more  suitetl  for  fillers  than 
the  ones  we  ordered,  so  we  have  no  fault 
to  find.  For  instance,  we  ordered  Ilub- 
bardston  and  got  a  bright  red  apple  that 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  varnished  which 
we  at  first  thought  was  the  Black  Ben 
Davis.  However,  an  expert  was  in  the 
orchard  several  years  ago  at  picking  time 
and  he  pronounced  it  Winesap.  From 
the  fourth  year  they  have  borne  such 
large  crops  that  we  have  been  obliged  to 
thin  them.  Last  year  for  the  first  time 
they  failed.  We  sprayed  wdth  lime  sul¬ 
phur  from  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  and 
burnt  the  foliage  and  apples  so  they  did 
not  set.  The  Suttous  in  the  next  row 


carrier  iD<4K.e  uictt 

cleaning  job  is  concerned.  This  is  just  one  sidelight  on  what  JAMES 
Equipment-the  JAMES  kind  of  a  bam— means  to  the  dairy  farmer  ✓ 
in  these  days  when  help  is  hard  to  get— when  machinery  is  needed 
to  take  the  place  of  human  muscle. 


..  lo  laiie  iiie  piuuu  ui.  . 

JAMES  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment 

.  .  .....  _ i, _ •„ _ _ 


James 
MIg.Cs. 

VA  — - ,, - i *  FS— ^ 

does  more  than  that.  It  not  only  saves  labor,  but  it  increases  the  milk  yield—  ^ Williams  St. 

absolutely.  It /orces  the  cows  to  give  more  milk  as  the  result  of  proper  water-  ^  Elmira,  N.Y. 

ing  and  feeding  conditions  and  because  they  are  contented  and  comfortable.  ^  j  ^aye . cows. 

JAMES  DrinkinK  Cuds,  at  least;  “The  lamesway”  book  will  show  you  how  to  have  ^  I  am  interest^  iu 
should  be  installed  in  your  barn  this  ye.ar  a  money-making,  labor-savingbarn.  Besides  telling  ^  theitems  checked. 

f:r aU  about  JA.MES  Equipment-stalls,  stanchions.  Building  and  arrange- 
pens,  drinking  cups,  ventilators,  carriers,  etc. 

— it  gives  helpful  advice  about  bam  plans,  .  ^  ” 
location,  drainage  and  I'shhng;  about  . 

plank  frame  construction,  etc.  Just  M-  ^  - 

swerthe  questions  in  the  coupon  ana  ^  j 
you  will  get  a  copy  free.  Do  it  a 
today.  Write  for  **The 
■’  now. 


even  if  you  put  in  no  other  equipment — 
even  if  you  are  not  ready  to  build  or  re¬ 
model.  They  alone  will  increase  the  milk 
yield — they  will  actually  paj/Jor  them¬ 
selves  in  90  days.  With  JAMES  Drink¬ 
ing  Cups  for  bigger  milk  production  and 
a  JAMES  Carrier  to  save  labor,  you  will 
have  a  good  start  toward  the  right  kind 
of  a  bam. 


men!  of  the  Dairy  Bam. 


Jamesway’ 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  30  Williams  St.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


/ 


Name . . 

P.  O . 

R.  R.  Station . 


.  .Srnte.. 


Potatoes  grown  by  C.  T.  Canfield,  of  Whatcom  Co.,  Wash.  The  row  32  feet  long,  seed  dropped 
9  inches  apart.  April  30th,  yielded  12754  pounds.  The  culture  was  level  and  soil  kept  loose. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  **square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


or  too  close  together.  The  trees  tire 
from  2S  to  32  feet  aptirt.  This  is  too 
close  for  a  good  orchard,  and  too  far 
apart  to  cut  out  every  other  tree.  We 
have  one  small  orchard  that  was  set  only 
28  feet.  At  this  distance  we  would  cut 
out  every  other  tree,  hut  the  best  trees 
seem  to  he  in  clumps,  and  if  we  should 
do  so  it  would  leave  us  with  a  lot  of 
poor  trees  we  do  not  want.  :ind  remove 
many  of  the  best  ones.  So  we  are  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  poor  kinds  and  wetikly  trees 
where  they  are  close  to  the  good  ones. 
This  makes  an  uueven-lottking  orchard, 
hut  is  the  host  we  can  do. 

In  1800  we  decided  to  set  a  oniiill  or¬ 
chard  of  ICO  trees.  About  tliat  time 
there  was  a  good  dettl  of  discus.sion  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  high  or  low  head.  I 
thought  the  low-head  men  had  thh  best 
of  the  argument,  and  decided  to  head 
them  low.  I  wrote  to  several  nurseries, 
but  none  of  them  had  two  or  three-year- 
old  trees  with  low  heads,  so  I  bought 
one-year  trees  and  formed  the  head  my¬ 
self.  Several  years  ago  one  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  stopped  at  the  orchard  when  we 
were  picking  the  fruit  and  said  :  “I  have 
made  a  lot  of  fun  about  tliose  little 
trees  hut  gue.ss  I  will  have  to  take  it  all 
hack.”  I  wrote  to  several  of  tlie  best 
authorities  as  to  Varieties,  and  got  a  lot 
of  contradictory  advice.  I  was  most  im¬ 
pressed  by  a  letter  from  the  late  Prof. 
Van  Demau  that  if  the  P.aldwin  did  well 
with  us  to  plant  Sutton,  that  it  was  a 
better  apple,  more  of  an  annual  bearer, 
and  a  better  grower.  Acting  on  his  ad¬ 
vice  we  planted  every  permanent  tree  to 
that  variety.  IVe  planted  the  Suttous 
42  by  48  feet.  :uk1  planted  a  filler  each 
way,'  so  the  orcliard  was  21  by  24  feet. 
We  made  the  rows  wider  north  and 
south;  the  crops  we  raised  for  several 
years  were  rowed  that  way,  so  all  would 
get  the  sun  on  both  sides  of  the  row. 
We  used  as  fillers  early-bearing  Winter 
apples,  about  50  peach  and  an  equal 
number  of  pear  trees.  Only  one  kind  of 
peaches  was  a  paying  crop.  The  Greens¬ 
boro  began  to  hear  the  first  year,  and 
bore  a  crop  nearly  every  year.  They 
seemed  to  he  much  hardier  in  buds  than 
any  other  kind  and  as  the  peaches  were 
planted  for  our  own  use  we  had  quite  a 
lot'of  varieties.  However,  all  the  peaches 


with  their  tougher  and  tliieker  foliage 
were  hurt  but  little.  Rome  Beauty  also 
was  soiiK'what  scorched  hut  not  as  badly 
as  the  Wiuesap.  oeou(;k  w.  kogeus. 


The  Cost  of  Food 


I  was  interested  in  “A  Man’s  Thoughts 
on  Food  Conservation,”  and  tvould  like  to 
ask  M.  B.  D.  if  25  cents  per  week  in¬ 
cludes  dried  beans  and  all  canned  veg¬ 
etables  as  w"ll  as  all  vegetables  stored, 
squash,  cabbage,  etc.  Also,  where  fresh 
fruit,  canned  fruit  and  spices  of  all  kind 
come  in.  o.  s.  R. 

The  amount  given  did  not  cover  canned 
fruit,  spices,  etc.  The  list  was  intended 
only  to  cover  the  ordinary  supply  of  sub¬ 
stantial  food  that  is  consumed.  There 
are  extras,  of  course,  the  value  of  which 
would  he  hard  to  estimate,  but  they  are 
not  essential  or  constant  in  supply.  We 
doubtless  tise  far  less  canned  sauce  and 
pastry  thaji  most  families  of  the  same 
size ;  and  pickles,  which  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  menu  of  many  families,  are 
very  seldom  seen  upon  our  table;  not  be¬ 
cause  we  cannot  have  them,  hut  because 
we  have  never  formed  the  habit  of  eating 
them  regularly.  Eating  has  become  so 
much  a  matter  of  habit,  instead  of  neces¬ 
sity,  in  American  families,  that  there  is 
little  uniformity  in  practice.  The  greater 
part  of  us  eat  far  beyond  our  needs  and 
if  a  faint  glimmering  of  common  sense 
occasionally  induces  ns  to  let  up  a  bit 
our  good  cooks  immediately  become 
alarmed  because  of  our  loss  of  appetite 
and  endeavor  to  find  something  that  will 
tempt  us.  They  usually  succeed,  too. 
We  fall  easily.  If  this  war  could  per¬ 
manently  remove  from  tuoir  reach  one- 
half  of  the  food  consumed  by  well-to-do 
people  in  this  country,  there  are  few  sac¬ 
rifices  that  they  could  make  that  would 
not  be  more  than  compensated  for;  and 
yet,  if  a  scarcity  of  fine  wheat  flour  or 
sugar  threatens,  there  is  a  scramble  to 
stock  private  store  rooms  that  is  more 
than  disgraceful.  In  view  of  the  need 
abroad,  it  is  cowardly  selfishness  which 
only  national  calamity  can  adequately 
punish  \is  for.  M.  n.  d. 


The  Seedman  :  “I  want  a  few  colored 
illustrations  of  beets  and  tomatoes.”  The 
Artist:  “Life  size?”  The  Seedman :  No, 
catalogue  size.” — Melbourne  Australasi¬ 
an. 


Planting  Cabbage  by  Machine 

Growing  1’i,\nts. — On  page  70  F. 
A.  B.  wants  to  know  about  cabbage¬ 
setting  machine.  In  this  section  plants 
are  grown  in  the  open  and  under  cheese¬ 
cloth.  It  is  best  to  gi'QW  plants  on  a 
warm,  sandy  soil,  well  drained.  If  one 
knows  in  the  Fall  he  is  going  to  plant 
cabbage  the  following  Spring  it  is  best  to 
manure  and  plow  his  seed  bed  then, 
leaving  nntil  Spring,  drag  down  and  har¬ 
row  in  a  bag  of  commercial  fertilizer 
well  up  in  nitrogen  to  every^  pound  of 
seed  planted.  As  we  have  the  cabbage 
maggot  here  witli  early  varieties,  it  is 
best  to  cover  v.nth  cheesecloth.  This 
keeps  off  the  fly  that  lays  the  egg  of 
the  cabbage  maggot,  which  eats  the  plant 
off  at  the  ground.  In  making  the  cheese¬ 
cloth  we  generally  take  three  breadths 
of  cloth  and  sew  together,  about  50  yards 
long,  and  make  the  frames  that  width 
with  one-inch  boards  a  foot  wide  for 
sides.  In  putting  on  the  cloth  stretch 
it  tight  and  leave  no  holes  for  flies  to 
get  in.  You  may  have  to  stretch  a  wire 
across  to  keep  from  sagging.  It  is  best 
to  take  off  once  to  hoe  bed  and  pull  out 
big  weeds,  but  if  soil  is  fairly  clean  this 
will  not  be  necessary.  Using  cheese¬ 
cloth  thus  will  bring  your  plants  from 
one  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  those  grown 
in  the  open. 

I’repaking  Soil. — If  you  are  going  to 
jilant  on  sod  it  i.s  best  to  plow  in  Fall 
or  very  early  in  Spring,  as  cabbage  never 
does  well  on  sod  jdowed  just  before  plant¬ 
ing.  All  cabbage  land  should  be  plowed 
early  and  diaigged  oftim  to  hold  moisture, 
and  after  every  rain  until  planting  time, 
which  in  this  location  is  anywhere  from 
first  to  last  of  .lime,  not  later  than  the 
Fourth  of  .Tuly. 

Planting. —  If  plants  are  grown  under 
cheesecloth  it  is  best  to  remove  cloth 
three  or  four  days  before  planting.  We 
imll  and  .sort  our  plants  before  we  start 
to  plant,  being  careful  to  keep  them 
even,  separating  every  jilant  and  throw¬ 
ing  away  the  little  ones,  so  everj'  plant 
will  be  a  good  one.  so  there  is  no  sorting 
when  iiianting.  Some  iieople  mark  their 
lots  before  planting,  but  with  a  slow 
walking  team  and  a  good  driver  you  can 
get  your  rows  as  straight  as  an  arrow. 
In  regard  to  iilantei-s,  some  sections  use 
one  kind  and  others  use  another,  but 
they  are  all  on  the  same  principle.  It 
takes  one  man  to  drive  and  two  to  set 
(boys,  girls  or  women  can  do  this),  and 
a  boy  to  draw  water.  Machines  arc 
made  to  regulate  distance  of  plantsi  to 
be  set  in  row.  Such  varietix‘s  as  Wake¬ 
field.  ('oi)enhagen  Market  and  Fnk- 
huisen’s  Glory  do  not  need  to  be  set  as 
clo.se  as  flat-growing  kinds  and  Danish  ; 
IS  to  20  inches  for  Wakefield,  Copen¬ 
hagen  and  <51or.v.  20  to  22  inches  for  flat 
kinds  and  Danish.  All-head  Farl.y  is 
grown  the  most  in  this  section,  as  it  has 
a  small  core  and  makes  the  best  sauer¬ 
kraut.  You  know  when  to  put  in  the 
plant  by  the  click  of  machine,  or  when 
the  water  starts  to  come.  Fach  one  on 
planter  must  get  his  plant  in  at  proper 
time,  or  plants  will  not  be  .spaced  right 
in  row.  It  doe.s  not  take,  much  water  if 
land  is  moi.st,  but  if  dry  use  lots  of  it. 
You  should  plant  from  two  to  three  acres 
a  day. 

Cx'LTiVATiON. — If  you  Start  to  culti¬ 
vate  just  as  soon  as  you  can  and  are 
careful  to  get  up  close  you  will  never 
have  to  hoe  a  piece  of  cabbage.  Culti¬ 
vate  at  least  once  a  week  and  after  every 
rain.  The  fir.st  and  second  cultivation  we 
do  with  a  one-horse  cultivator  with  very 
small  tooth  on  the  calibage  sidt',  going 
twice  in  a  row ;  in  this  way  you  will 
get  very  close.  Every  one  in  this  S(*c- 
tion  u.ses  a  idanter;  in  taking  an  auto 
ride  to  Canandaigua,  going  through 
Phelps.  Clifton  Springs  and  Manchester, 
coming  back  by  way  of  Castleton  and 
Geneva,  we  saw  at  least  50  machines  in 
operation.  Almost  everyone  uses  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer,  either  putting  on  with 
grain  drill  before  planting  or  with  fer¬ 
tilizer  attachment  on  machine,  200  to 
-lOO  iiounds  (o  acre.  If  cabbage  is  to  be 
followed  by  oats  I  would  advise  plowing 
leaves,  small  cabbage  and  stumps  under 
in  Fall,  or  if  cabbage  is  cheap,  as  it  is 
sometimes  around  .$2  a  ton,  take  a  disk 
and  go  over  two  or  three  times  to  cut  it 
up  and  jilow  under  at  once,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  to  see  the  crop  of  oats  you 
will  have  the  following  Summer. 

MORTIMER  A.  TURPIN. 

Wayne  Co.,  X.  Y’". 


1S!)0  OakliiiMl  Avenue 
lYunHus  City 
.  Mo. 


RURAL  NiLW-YORKEU 


liCt  Me  Send  You  a  WITTE  Direct  from  Fac¬ 
tory  to  Earn  Its  Own  Cost — Prove  Its  Merit. 
Read  My  Latest  Offer— then  Write  for 
the  Complete  Story.  It’s  Free,  Postpaid 

This  is  my  3 1  st  successful  year  in  the  engine  busi¬ 
ness.  Starting  in  a  small  shop  with  my  first  engine, 

built  with  my  own  hands,  I  now  own  and  operate  the  largest 
exclusive  engine  factory  in  the  world,  selling  direct  to  the 
user.  The  reason  I  have  been  successful  is  because  I  make  a 
better  engine  at  a  better  price  —  give  prompt  service — do  as 
I  agree.  You  can  buy  your  WITTE  Engine  direct  from  my  fac¬ 
tory  at  a  saving  of  $15  to  $200 — get  your  engine  quicker — have 
economical,  easy-to-use  power  at  a  fair  price,  just  as  others  are 
doing.  My  first  engines  are  still  doing  good  service — giving  good 
satisfaction— you  get  the  improvements  I  have  made  in  31  years 
building  nothing  but  engines.  You  have  90  days*  trial  when  you 
buy  and  I  guarantee  the  engine  you  select  for  5  years  from 
date  of  purchase  —  long  enough  to  earn  its  cost  five  times 
over.  I  can  make  Immediate  Shipment  —  all  sizes. 


HERE  IS  MY 
BEST  ENGINE 
OFFER 

I  will  sell  you  a  WITTE 
Engine  on  Practically  Your 
Own  Terms  —  Cash  —  Pay¬ 
ments— or  No  Money  Down. 
5-year  Guarantee  —  Money 
Back  If  Not  Satisfied  on  My 
New  90-Day  Trial  Offer.  I 
can  ship  at  once  Direct  From 
Factory.  I  keep  factory  pro¬ 
duction  ahead  of  orders,  have 
more  finished  engines  on 
hand  in  all  sizes,  ready  for 
shipment,  than  some  make 
in  a  year.  Write  for  my  New 
Book  Showing  How  WITTE 
High-Grade  Engines  Are 
Built — Why  They  Are  Better 
—and  Why  I  Can  Make  You 
The  Best  Price.  I  want  you 
to  read  this  book  whether 
you  buy  my  engine  or  not. 

ED.  H.  WITTE 


WITTE  ENGINES 

Built  in  Standard  Sizes  —  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  12,  16  and  22 
h.  p.  Stationary,  Portable  and  Saw-Rig  Styles,  to  Oper¬ 
ate  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Distillate  and  Similar  Fuels. 

WITTE  Engines  have  big  surplus  power.  They  are  simply 
and  strongly  made,  easy  to  understand,  easy  to  operate,  save 
on  first  cost  now,  and  on  fuel  cost  as  long  as  you  run  the  en¬ 
gine.  My  Kero-Oil  Engines  reduce  fuel  bills  50%  to  65%. 
They  burn  the  common  coal  oil  you  buy  at  any  store.  With 
a  WITTE  Engine  on  your  farm,  you  can  do  your  work  easier, 
quicker  and  better — make  more  money.  Hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  and  ranchers  in  every  state  have  been  using 
WITTE  Engines  for  years.  They  are  making  money —  why 
not  you?  In  order  to  make  this  my  banner  year  in  the  engine 
business,  I  am  going  to  send  you  the  most  liberal  offer  as  to 
terms  and  prices  that  I  have  ever  put  out.  I  want  YOU  to 
try  my  engine,  on  its  merits  —  not  on  the  price.  You  can’t 
get  a  better  built  engine  for  the  price  than  I  will  sell  you  di¬ 
rect — all  complete,  tested  and  ready  to  run  —  no  extras  to 
buy  —  all  the  latest  WITTE  improvements  —  an  engine  that  anyone  can 
operate  —  built  for  practical,  every-day  hard  work,  durability  and  long 
life.  The  proof  is  a  trial  on  your  own  work. 

HfP  copyrighted  book,  “How  to  Judge 

Engines,”  You  need  reliable  engine  power  now  more 
than  ever— you  can  use  engine  power  every  day  in  the  year.  Learn 
why  it  pays  to  deal  with  an  exclusive  manufacturer  direct  — why  I 
can  give  you  the  most  engine  value  for  your  money,  and  the  most 
favorable  terms.— ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1S!>0  lOmptre  Rider. 

I’ittsbursrh 


Read  All  of  Them 


1  Uses  FusI  Only  ss  Nsedod 

2  DeUchable  Cylinder,  SemUSteel 

3  No-Wear,  Vertical  Valvos 
A  Large  Open^Top  Hopper 

5  No-Leak  Combustion  Chamber 

6  Automatic  Fuel  Mixer 

7  Water-Cooled  Valve  Pocket 

8  Non-8llp  Fly-Wheel  Hubs 

9  Spark  Plug  Between  Valves 
10  Larger  Water  Space 

1  1  Long  Trunk  Piston 
12  4  Soml-Steel  Piston  Pings 
1  3  Bronze  Bushing  on  Piston  Pin 
1 4  Self-Lubricating  Platon 
1  5  Heavy  I-Beam  Connecting  Rod 
1  B  Finished  and  Polishad  Cranks 
1 7  Seif-TImlng  Attachment 
1  8  Noiseless  Cut  Steel  Gears 
1  9  Spark  Advancer  and  Retarder 

20  Fuel-Saving  Governor 

2 1  OH  and  Gear  Shields 

22  Massive  Bed  Construction 

23  Powerful  Side  Lever 

24  Extra  Wide  Bearings 

25  Automatic  Fuel  Valve  Lock 

26  Adjustable  Air  Damper 

27  Use  Pulleys  on  Either  Side 

28  Automatic  Preheating  of  Fuel 

29  Full-Length  Baso 

30  Water  Drain  From  Hopper 

31  Turned  Fly- Wheels 

32  Greater  Piston  Push 

33  Better  Engine  Design 

34  Big  Surplus  H-P, 

35  Standard  Sizes 

36  Easy,  Silent  Running 

37  Built  by  Experts 

38  Guaranteed  5  Years 

39  Adjustable  Bearings 

40  High-Grade  Materials 

41  Hfgh-Grade  Finish 

42  Easily  Removable  Piston 

43  Self-Oiling  Piston  Pin 

44  Automatic  Ignition 

45  Removable  Valves 

46  No  Intorior  Packing 

47  Battery  or  Magnoto 

48  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 

49  Engines  Ready  to  Run 

50  Parts  Easy  to  Get  At 

5 1  Simple  In  Construction 

52  Easy  to  Buy— 90  Days  Trial 

“How  to  Judge  Engines’* 

my  New  Free  Book  (copyrighted) 
explains  why  every  point  is  of  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage  over  old-style  en¬ 
gine  construction.  Mail,  coupon 
today  and  get  complete  infor¬ 
mation,  my  latest  offers  and 
lowest 
factory 
prices. 


Name. 

Town. 

State. . . 


(160) 


Coupon  No.  1890 
IM.AJ.JL  For  My  Special  Offer 

This  coupon  (or  a  postal  request)  entitles  you 
to  my  new  90-Day  Money  Back  Trial  Offer  and  ^ 

Free  Book,  “How  to  Judge  Engines.”  ^ 


IOWA 


ss 


In  the  Official  Skimming  Tests 
made  by  Jury  of  Dairy  Experts  at 
the  World's  Fair  Exposition,  the 


Cream  Separator, 

outskimmed  all  competing 
separators.  These  Official 
tests  and  other  skimming 
tests  made  by  leading  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges,  prove  that  the  “I 
Cream  Separator  skims  closest.  The 
“IOWA”  IS  the  only  separator  with  the 
famous,  patented 

CURVED  DISC  BOVIfL 


the  World’s  closest  skimming  device.’  Send  for 
free  book  "PACTS”— tells resultsof  skimming  ^ 
tests  and  shows  how  the  “lOW.’i.”  increases 
cream  checks  by  stop- 

•  ■  ■  -  ss^gr 


Write  todayj 

ASSOCIATED  MFRS.  CO. 

721  Mullan  Ave.  Waterloo,  la. 


£iiiiiiiMMMtniintiuMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiniiiiiitiiiiiiiMiiiii>iiiitiiiiiiniiininiiiiiiiiiiniiiiHiiii(iiinMtintiintK<< 
g'^IIIMMIMMlimMII 5 

if  The  Best  of  Tankage  i| 

rs  should  be  fed  to  your  lio^s.  Don’t  take  a  eliauco  il 
£2  and  feed  thoin  ])oor  low-gnido  mat  iTinl.  Besnre  §E 
1 1  of  your  tankage  and  protect  yonr  stock  by  using  || 

1 1  Ideal  Digester  Tankage  |j 

1=  ^Indo  from  the  best  of  meat  scrap,  carofiillv  =  = 
I  sterilized.  If  you  are  not  siilislled  with  resnlis,  is 
s  wo  will  letiirn  your  money.  Order  now  while  ii 
1=  we  can  supply  you.  |s 

Prioe.s,  TVediiig  Directions,  || 
etc.,  free  on  ro<iuest.  1 1 

IVe  also  make  “Ideal  Meat  1 1 
Scraps"  best  for  increased  || 
egg  production  in  winter.  1 1 
iV rile  for  prices,  etc.  || 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO.  If 

NORTH  WALES.  PA.  || 

JIIIIMIIMItiinillllMIIMlinilltllinillMlllllllllllllinilKIMIMIIIIIIIllllUMIItllMllllltlllr  i 

IMIlllllllllllllUlltllMmillinilMinilllUtllllltltltllUllltiilllHUIltlllllMIMItlllltMlllllllliX 


MUSKRATS 

I  pay  you  following  prices 


I 

u 

HI 

TV 

Kit.s 

BLACK  RATS,  $1.30 

1.00 

.80 

.60 

.20 

BROWN  RATS,  1.00 

.80 

.60 

.40 

.10 

Ginseng,  wild,  $12.00  per  Ib. 


Ship  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express 

J.  HENRY  STICHT 
346  Seventh  Avenue  New  York 


“Good  to  the  Eaxt  Drop" 


C 'HALVES  relish  and  thrive  upon 
Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal,  the  milk  sub¬ 
stitute.  They  increase  in  size  and  weight 
rapidly;  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  no  indiges¬ 
tion— no  scouring, 

Blatchford’s. 
Calf  Meal 

should  be  used  to  push  the  calf  forward  to  a  prrain  diet. 
Tuia  important  move  is  more  essentiai  now  than  ever. 

Write  for  Booklet  ‘tho”\*argeBt 

X. s.  Calves  at  the 

bmalicst  Cost.’  ^  If  you  raise  any  calves  write  for 
the  bo^’-^et.  It  is  mailed  without  cost. 

Blatchfo.g  Calf  Meat  Company.  Dapt.  54.  Waukegan,  tit. 


PRICE 

DELIVERED 


ANTI-COW 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK 
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Why? 


Farmers’  Week  Excels  Itself 


Part  I. 

No  one  expected  the  Farmers’  Week  at¬ 
tendance  to  come  up  to  last  year’s  record- 
breaking  figure,  when  5.000  persons,  rep¬ 
resenting  57  counties  of  the  State,  21 
States  and  four  foreign  countries,  signed 
the  register.  Transportation  troubles,  lack 
of  help  to  keep  things  going  on  the  farm, 
the  shipping  season’s  demands  and  other 
conditions  seemed  to  point  to  diminished 
attendance  this  year.  Yet  the  balmy, 
Spring-like  weather  and  the  keen  interest 
of  the  public  in  the  highly  practical  pro¬ 
gram  sf.-heduled  hy  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  turned  the  faces  of  a  large 
number  of  the  State’s  rural  workers  to¬ 
wards  the  institution  that  has  come  to 
mean  so  much  to  them.  By  Wednesdiiy 
the  register  showed  a  great  increase  in  at¬ 
tendance  over  any  previous  record  for  the 
day,  and  the  crowds  continued  to  grow  all 
the  week. 

The  main  interest  of  the  week  centered 
on  the  deliberations  and  the  subsequent 
utterances  of  the  various  members  of  the 


was  present  as  an  emissary  of  Mr.  Hoov¬ 
er  and  drew  an, audience  of  over  3,000 
persons — all  the  seating  and  standing 
room  of  beautiful  Bailey  Hall  being  used 
to  its  utmost  with  hearers  filling  all  the 
exists  and  reaching  into  the  corridors  on 
both  floors.  She  was  introduced  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Schurman.  and  in  a  voice  that  car¬ 
ried  to  the  farthest  of.  her  hearer-s  she 
told  of  I'hirope’s  conditions,  her  urgent 
need  of  food,  our  own  duty  in  using  all 
our  resources  to  tlieir  utmost,  and  the 
task  the  women  of  our  nation  have  in  con¬ 
serving  foods,  in  directing  the  use  of  sul)- 
stitutes,  their  own  part  in  increasing  i)ro- 
duction  and  supervising  children  who 
.shall  hel])  to  swell  the  pnKlucts  of  the 
farms  and  gardens.  Food,  its  production 
and  conservation  and-  methods  of  stimu¬ 
lating  i»roduction.  may  be  said  to  be  the 
toi)ic  of  the  wet'k,  or  the  one  towards 
which  all  others  tended.  President  Schur¬ 
man.  in  introducing  .John  Mitchell,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Food  t’ommission,  in  a 
brief  but  energetic  address,  denounced 
the  priiHuple  of  ]irice  fixing  as  sure  to 
bring  paralysis  (tf  production,  making 
what  was  probably  tin*  most  popular  tiilk 
of  tin*  week.  Indeed,  the  attitude  of 
every  speaker  1  eard  during  the  week,  with 
perhaps  one  exception,  the  members  of  the 
State  ('ollege  faculty  being  perhaps  most 


Here  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  many  famous 
breeders  of  registered  dairy  cows  of  every  breed, 
who  use  EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINES;  • 


Grand  Champion  Pen  of  Barrows  (Berkshire)  at  the  International  Live  Stock  Show,  1817 
Exhibited  by  Hood  Farm  of  Massachusetts 


Oliver  Cabana,  Jr.,  Pine  Grove  Farm, 
Elma  Center,  N.  Y. ;  Senator  A.  T. 
Fancher,  Fancher  Farm,  Salamanca, 
N.  Y,;  Charles  Pratt  Estate,  Glen  Cove, 
L.  I.;  Sherwin  Farm,  Willoughby,  O.; 
Woronoak  Farm,  Westfield,  Mass. 

And  these  are  a  few  of  the  thousands 
of  market  milk  producers  who  use 
EMPIRES: 

E.  W.  Smith,  Richford,  Vt.;  Glen  W. 
Jeffers,  DeKalb  Junction,  N.  Y.;  Frank 
Baumgartner,  Joliet,  Ill.?  Fred  Pabst, 
Oconomowoc,  Wis.;  C.  P.  Fisher, 
Owatonna,  Minn.;  Chas.  McFrederick, 
Jerusalem,  Ohio;  F.  M.  Helm,  Fresno, 
Cal.;  C.  H.  Conrey,  Durango,  Colo. 

Why  do  the  foremost  breeders 
and  the  most  successful  dairymen  of 
every  class  use  EMPIRE  MILKING 
MACHINES? 


The  reasons  are  these:  Empire  Milk¬ 
ing  Machines  solve  their  labor  prob¬ 
lems  and  at  the  same  time  safeguard 
their  cows.  They  milk  uniformly  the 
same  way  every  day.  They  lengthen 
the  cow’s  period  of  lactation.  They 
make  it  possible  for  one  man  to  do  the 
work  of  three  or  four  hand  milkers,  thus 
saving  many  times  their  cost  in  wages 
in  a  remarkably  short  time.  They 
produce  better,  cleaner  milk  than  is 
possible  by  hand  milking — and  fre¬ 
quently  increase  the  milk  flow.  They 
work  equally  well  on  easy  and  hard 
milking  cows. 

If  you’re  milking  more  than  eight 
cows  you  will  want  an  Empire  Milker 
— you  need  it.  Our  factory  is  over¬ 
crowded  with  orders,  so  see  the  Em¬ 
pire  Dealer  at  once,  so  you  will  not 
have  to  wait  for  your  Empire  Outfit. 


Federal  and  State  Food  Commissions 
who  were  present,  and  who  entered  into 
practical  give  and  take  intercourse  with 
the  farmers.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
farmers  went  home  fi-om  the  great  meet¬ 
ing  feeling  much  greater  confidence  in  the 
intentions  of  the  various  commissions,  a 
better  understanding  of  the  attitudes  of 
each  regarding  the  present  food,  cro))  and 
price  situation,  and  encouragement  to  do 
their  utmost  to  meet  the  Avorld’s  needs  for 
food,  and  still  more  food. 

In  spite  of  the  frequency  of  the  slogan 
“Food  will  win  the  war.’’  for  the  first 
time  New  York  State  farmers  had  a 
chance  to  leai-n  the  real  food  situation  in 
not  only  the  warring  countries  of  Europe, 
but  the  nearby  neutrals,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world  that  have  a  bearing  on  the 
great  struggle  in  progress.  For  the  first 
time  they  have  seen  the  utter  need  of 
most  of  the  people  of  the  world  and  their 
absolute  inability  to  meet  the  situation. 
They  have  learned  that  the  destiny  of  the 
world  depends  on  the  Aherican  farmer ; 
that  he  constitutes  one-third  of  the  entire 
population  of  our  country  ;  and  that  his 
efficiency  as  a  producer  exceeds  that  of 
the  producers  of  any  other  country,  owing 
to  general  u.se  of  improved  machinery  and 
higher  plane  of  intelligence  and  knowl¬ 
edge.  lie  knows  now  that  if  the_  maxi¬ 
mum  production  of  staple  foods  is  pro¬ 
duced  to  sustain  them,  the  man  power  of 
all  the  Allied  nations  will  prevail  against 
autocracy,  and  he  has  faith  to  believe  that 
our  government  is  going  to  correct  some 
errors  and  broaden  its  policies  and  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  do  his  utmost  to 
meet  the  demands  upon  him. 

Those  members  of  the  two  commissions 
present  who  addressed  the  farmers  were: 
President  Schurman  of  Cornell  Tiniver- 
sity.  John  Mitchell,  chairman  of  the  State 
Food  Commission :  Chas.  E.  Treman  of 
Ithaca,  State  representative  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Food  Commission.  Arthur  Williams, 
New  York  City  representative  of  the 
commission ;  Frederick  Walcott,  personal 
representative  of  Herbert  C.  Hoover.  Fed¬ 
eral  Food  Administrator ;  IT.  E.  Babcock, 
head  of  the  State  Conservation  Division  ; 
Dr.  Jacobs,  head  of  the  bakery  division  of 
the  administration,  and  Dr.  W.  11.  Jordan 
of  the  Federal  milk  committee.  Other 
representatives  were  present  at  the  con¬ 
ferences,  which  held  several  important 
sessions. 

Perhaps  no  agricultural  event  in  the 
country  has  called  so  many  men  and 
women  figuring  very  largely  in  recent 
nation  wide  policies  and  undertakings  as 
were  assembled  in  Ithaca  for  Farmers’ 
Week.  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Chicago 


emphatic,  was  that  of  hearty  disaproval 
of  all  i)rice-fixing  regulations,  except  as 
th(‘y  iipplied  to  profite(*i-ing  or  hoarding. 

.lolin  ^litchell.  the  “most  commissioned’’ 
man  in  .Vuiericii.  complimented  the  farm¬ 
ers  on  their  organisations  and-  advised  still 
more  complete  ('i-ganizatioii  as  tln*ir  surest 
protection.  He  said  there  are  only  two 
ways  to  stimulatt*  production — to  maki* 
it  j)rofitahle  and  to  ai)peal  to  the  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  producers.  He  would  not  fail 
to  do  the  latter,  but  thought  the  former 
fill*  more  effective.  He  sjiid  America  had 
not  yet  waked  up  to  the  stringency  in  till 
food  matters  that  faces  her,  not  only  be¬ 
yond  the  seas,  but  in  our  midst_  within 
twelve  months,  lie  referred  to  his  thre(* 
sons  in  service  at  the  front,  saying  he 
was  glad  they  wt*nt.  and  he  would  rather 
they  never  -came  back  than  that  the  Pi’in- 
cii)ies  of  lib(*rty  and  justice  fail  to  win  in 
the  great  struggle.  Tf  the  Kaiser  Avius 
life  will  not  be  worth  livitig.  money  xvill 
not  be  worth  h:iving.  Everyone  can  and 
muxt  help.  If  too  old  or  too  young  or 
l)hysically  unfit  to  wear  the  uniform,  _we 
can  help  in  agriculture  or  the  industries, 
and  sex  is  no  hindrance  in  the  service  Ave 
cjiii  rVnder.  If  Ave  <lo  our  A'ery  utmost 
our  burdens  Avill  be  as  nothing  compared 
to  those  of  our  boys  “oA-er  thei-e.’’  and_Ave 
will  only  r»*alize  this  Avhen  the  long  lists 
of  casualties  begin  to  appear  in  our  pa¬ 
pers.  as  they  surely  will.  And  AA’heu  the 
boys,  or  Avhat  is  left  of  them,  come  home, 
no  one  Avill  feel  he  or  she  has  done  too 
much.  ^i*  G*  F. 

The  Wife  as  Hired  Man 

E..  in  his  article.  “The  Wife  as  Hired 
Man.’’  i)age  KiT.  asks  Avhat  is  the  matter 
Avith  us.  anyhoAV.  I  AA'onder  if  Tj.  eA'er 
saAv  a  dairy  farm.  I  live  right  in_  a 
daii'A'  section,  and  no  man  Avith  a  dairy 
of  lb  or  1(>  coAvs  Avould  think  of  hiring  a 
man.  With  tin*  ju-ices  aa’C  luiA-e  been  re- 
ceiA’ing  it  Avould  be  impossible  to  make 
both  ends  meet.  There  are  thousands  of 
men  aa’Iio  Asould  think  that  they  had 
struck  heaven  Avith  the  program  f..  has 
mapped  out.  Thei-e  are  i)lenty  of  farm¬ 
ers  Avho  Avill  go  into  this  season  with 
from  20  to  40  coavs  Avithout  any  help 
except  their  Avives.  as  it  Avill  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  hire  unless  the  Government  sends 
out  men  from  the  cities,  and  hiring  in- 
ex]»erienced  men  simply  increases  the 
Avork  of  the  Avomen — one  more  to  Avash. 
cook  and  clean  for.  As  city  men  are  of 
little  use  on  a  dairy  farm  it  seems  like  a 
great  mistake  Avhen  they  take  our  help 
from  the  farms.  T  do  not  think  that 
they  realize  how  utterly  Avorthless  a  city 
mail  is  on  the  average  dairy  farm.  I 
have  tried  tAVO  men  from  the  city  and 
huA'e  had  enough.  I  Avould  not  take 
another  if  he  Avould  come  for  his  board, 
and  most  of  us  have  made  hired  men  of 
our  AvKes  too  long  noAV.  L.  C. 

St.  LaAvrence  Go..  N.  Y. 


Write  for  catalogue  No.  23 


Empire  Cream  Separator  Company 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Also  Manufacturers  of  Empire 
Cream  Separators,  Gasoline  En¬ 
gines  and  Farm  Electric  Plants 


CHICAGO.  ILL..  DENVER 
COLO..  MONTREAL  and 
TORONTO.  CANADA 


A  GOLD  MINE  ON 
YOUR  FARM 
SAWING  WOOD 


A  gold  mine  on  your  farm.  Turn  all 
your  waste  lumber,  all  of  the  trees 
that  you  can  spare  into  wood.  They 
will  even  take  limbs — anything  that 
will  burn.  A  prominent  authority 
on  coal  production  says  that  normal 
conditions  in  the  coal  industry  will 
not  arrive  in  live  years.  Cut  your 
ood  now^ Sell  it  this  spring  at  high  prices.  We  have  in  slock  sawing  outllts.  The  famous  Two  Fuel 
[<*avi  Duti  kerosene  engine  with  magneto  ignition  operates  without  trouble,  starts  w^l  in  cold 
eaX;  work  whl^you  feel  li^^  money  than  you  can  when  farming.  Order  now 

hile  we  have  stock  for  quick  delivery. 

i.  CONSOUDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 
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Buy 
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Roofi 

CHICAGO 

HOUSE 

WRECKING 

II 

0 

II 

Quick  action  on  your  part  is  really  necessary  if  you  wish  to 
get  your  share  of  these  unheard  of  savings.  So,  don’t  delay-^ 
sit  right  doAvn  and  write  your  order  now.  Every  offer  below  is 
covered  by  our  satisfaction  or  money-back  guarantee. 

Order  Today  From  This  Bargain  List! 

Ajtot  high  grade  rubber  surfaced  Roofing;  put  up  108  sq.  ft.  to  tl^ 

Complete  with  nails  and  cement.  Lot  No.  GC302,  3  ply,  roll  $1.27:  Cl  AT 
2  ply.  roll  $1.17:  1  ply.  roll .  ■.px-ws 

Rawhide  Stone  Faced  Gold  Medal  Roofing  guaranteed  15  yrs,  ^9.50 
Rolls  contain  108  sq.ft.,  nails  and  cement  included.  Lo  t  No.GC303.  Rol  <  w  “ 

Our  famous  Rawhide  Rubber  Roofing,  3  ply,  gruaranteed  for 

a  high  grade  covering.  Rolls  contain  108 sq.  ft.,  nails  and  cement  in-  Cl  OQ 

eluded.  Lot  No.  GC304. 3ply.  roll  $1.50;  2  ply.  roll  $1.40;  1  ply,  roll 

10,000  Rolls  of  Extra  Heavy  high  grade  Roofing;  Red  o*"  Slate 
Coated,  Rock  Faced.  Brown  Pebble  Coat,  Double  Sanded,  Mineral 
or  Mica  Surfaced.  Lot  No.G(2305,  roll  108  sq.  ft.  Avith  nails  and  cement 
28  gauge,  painted,  214  in,  corrugated  overhauled  siding  sheets; 

SH  ft,  long.  Lot  No.  GC^,  100  sq,  ft . 

26  gauge  painted  214  in.  corrugated  overhauled  roofing  sheets. 

Lot  No.  GC^7, 100  sq,  ft . 

24  gauge  Extra  Heavy  painted  214  in.  corrugated  overhauled 
sheets  for  roofing  barns,  granaries,  etc.  Lot  No.  GC308,  100  sq.  ft. 
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$1.90 

$2.50 

$3.00 

$3.50 
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ADDRESS 

OWNERS: 


If  you  need  further  information  before  ordering,  send  us  a  rough  sketch 
of  your  building  showing  size  of  roof,  length  of  rafters,  etc.  Mention 
the  kind  of  roofing  you  wish  and  our  low  freight  paid  prices  will  follow. 

GC-37  . 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,  3Sth  &Jrqn Sts.,  Chicago 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R,  N.-Y.  and  you  it  get 
quick  reply  and  a  ^‘square  deal,”  See  guarantee  editorial  page 
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Our  Country  Needs 
Livestock  and  Poultry 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 


'  for 

FARM  SANITATION 

win  keep  Livestock  and 
Poultry  beedthy. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

EASY  TO  USE. 
EFnCIENT.  ECONOMICAL 

Kills  Sheep  Ticks^  Lice  and  Mites; 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches, 
and  Common  Skin  Diseases. 

PREVENTS  HOG  CHOLERA. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS  ON 
POULTRY  AND  LIVESTOCK. 


Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


.World's  Best 
Roofing 

Freight 


^  Paid 


"Roo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positivily  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 


Edwards  “Reo’’  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 


Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’ 
prolits.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  373 


GARAGE  $69.50  AND  UP 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
op  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO., 

323-373  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Tva 


Samples 
Roofifii  Book 


This  Zili}-ZagRul6 


To  Farm  Owners 

We  want  to  send  you  this  handy,  zig-zag, 
folding  wooden  rule  absolutely  FREE  and  postpaid. 
This  useful  3-foot  rule  folds  up  to  fit  your  pocket.  A 
post  card  brings  it  FREE  by  return  mail.  We  also 
want  to  send  you  our  new  Catalog  Folder  on 

Ratproof  —  Fireproof—  Birdproof 


'Tflar’shalltQ/GramBms 


Cost  no  more  than  Wood 

a 'lifetime.  Built  of  gal* 
vanizcd  iron— 3  styles,  all  sizes. 

,  Easy  to  erect— save  every  bushel 
of  your  grain  crope  from  toss. 

Write  today  for  this  handy 
Folding  Rule  and  Catalog  —  BOTH 
FREE.  State  about  how  many  acres 
of  grain  you  grow. 


Iron  Crib  &  Bin  Co. 

Dept.  Uio  Wooster,  Ohio 


l?roniT. 


\ 


1|E  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  .*.  .*. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Ration  for  Milk-making 

Will  yon  b.-ilaiioe  a  milk  ration  from 
the  following  feed.';,  if  pos.sihle,  as  I  have 
these  on  hand?  Bran,  glnten  feed,  ground 
oats  and  middlings ;  can  get  cottonseed 
and  oilmeal.  if  iieces.sary.  I  am  feeding 
two  light  feeds  of  Timothy  and  Alsike 
mixed,  iutd  one  heavy  feed  of  silage  a 
day.  _  How  should  I  change  same  when 
my  silage  is  gone?  B.  F.  P. 

New’  York. 

Considering  the  ronghage  that  yon  have 
it  is  impossible  to  balance  a  practical 
ration  with  the  grain  feeds  you  have  on 
hand,  since  protein  is  lacking.  Buy  some 
cottonseed  meal  and  make  ration  two 
parts  bran,  two  parts  cottonseed  meal, 
one  imrt  glnten  feed,  one  part  ground 
oats  and  one  part  middlings.  When  the 
silage  is  gone  yon  can  drop  one  part  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  ont  of  the  ration.  Feed  cows 
all  the  hay  they  will  clean  np  in  at  least 
three  feeds  a  day  after  the  silage  is  gone. 

II.  P.  J. 

Ration  for  Heifer 

Would  yon  advise  about  feeding  a 
heifer  before  freshening,  so  as  to  increase 
the  size  of  her  udder  and  bringing  her  up 
to  a  standard  of  an  older  cow,  and  thus 
increa.sing  her  productiveness  when  older? 
^Ve  have  silage,  corn  stover,  clover  hay, 
corn,  oats  and  can  purchase  any  of  the 
common  dairy  feeds.  e.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

For  putting  the  heifer  in  condition  for 
freshening,  feed  about  20  to  25  pounds  of 
silage  a  day  and  what  clover  hay  cow  will 
clean  np  twice  a  day  and  a  feed  of  corn 
stover  once  a  day.  A  good  fitting  grain 
ration  is  made  of  equal  parts,  by  weight, 
of  cornmeal,  g’-ound  oats,  wheat  bran  and 
oilmeal.  Feed  grain  so  as  to  have  heifer 
in  good  plump  condition  for  calving. 
This  will  probably  require  about  3  pounds 
of  grain  a  day.  ir.  F.  j. 


Feed  and  Milk 

Y'our  question  Avhether  one  pound  of 
balanced  feed  will  produce  a  pound  of 
milk,  on  page  120,  interests  me,  and  I 
am  going  to  answer  it.  Of  course,  I  can 
only  speak  for  myself  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience.  My  answer  is,  no,  most  as¬ 
suredly. 

I  am  milking  and  stripping  10  cows, 
all  high-grade  Ilohsteing-except  one,  which 
is  .Jersey ;  am  now  getting  about  180 
pounds  of  milk  a  day  and  am  feeding  04 
pounds  of  mill  feed  a  day.  I  am  also 
feeding  about  40  pounds  of  silage  per  day 
per  cow,  and  hay  and  other  ronghage. 
So  yon  see  if  I  count  the  hay,  silage,  other 
roughage  and  my  time  nothing,  I  am  .still 
not  coming  anywhere  near  4  pounds  of 
milk  to  one  pound  of  grain  feed. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  if  a  man  had 
a  herd  of  big  producing  cows  all  fresh  at 
one  time,  they  might  for  a  sliort  time  pro¬ 
duce  four  pounds  of  milk  to  one  pound 
of  balanced  feed,  hut  T  doubt  it,  and  they 
surely  co-dd  not  keep  it  up  long.  I  con¬ 
sider  my  COW.S  to  be  average  cows  of  their 
class,  and  are  all  the  way  from  one  mouth 
to  10  months  from  the  time  they  freslien. 
To  the  other  question,  will  a  pound  of 
milk  buy  a  pound  of  feed,  I  will  answer 
yes.  L.  W.  ALLEN. 

Ohio. 


Cottonseed  Meal  for  Horses 

It  has  been  supposed  by  mo.st  farmers 
and  feeders  that  cotton-seed  meal  is  not  a 
safe  feed  for  horses.  There  have  been 
rejiorts  of  death  as  the  result  of  such 
feeding.  Now,  however,  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  Kansas  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  Dr  IMcCarnpbell  is  high  authority 
and  lias  conducted  many  experiments. 

“Work  liorses  must  bo  accustomed 
gradually  to  cottonseed  meal,”  said  Dr. 
Mcramphell.  “It  is  well  to  start  with 
one-fourtli  pound  daily,  increasing  the 
amount  a  quarter  pound  each  day  until 
the  safe  maximum  amount  is  being  fed. 
Eye  trouble  occasionally  results  when  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  is  fed,  due  to  irritation 
caused  by  meal  that  gets  into  the  eyes. 
I'his  suggests  that  cottonseed  meal  should 
lie  thoroughly  m'xed  with  the  other  por¬ 
tions  of  th(‘  grain  ration.  Another  reason 
for  thorouglily  n  ixing  is  tlie  fact  that 
most  horses  dislike  cottonseed  meal.  I'ea 
size  cottonseed  cake  may  be  fed  instead  of 
meal. 

“Feed  only  fresh,  clean,  bright  yellow 
cottonseed  meal.  Dark  or  brown  meal 
should  not  be  u.sed.  The  dark  color  may 


be  due  to  age,  adulteration,  ovei’heating 
in  cooking,  or  to  fermentation,  all  of 
which  lessens  its  feeding  value.  Musty 
meal  should  always  be  rejected.  When 
compelled  to  use  Alfalfa  only  as  the 
ronghage  portion  of  the  ration,  one  should 
not  feed  more  than  one  iiound  daily  per 
100  pounds  live  weight.  Use  of  mature, 
well-cured,  clean  Alfalfa  hay  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  feed  materially  when  substi¬ 
tuted  for  a  part  of  the  prairie  or  Timothy 
hay  portion  of  the  ration.  One  pound  o'; 
Alfalfa  hay  _  may  he  substituted  for  part 
of  the  prairie  or  Timothy  hay  portion  of 
the  ration.  One  pound  of  Alfalfa  hay 
may  be  substituted  for  one-half  to  two 
pounds  of  prairie  or  Timothy  hay  uiBi’. 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  prairie 
or  Timothy  hay  has  been  replaced  by 
Alfalfa  hay,  the  amount  depending  upon 
the  quality  of  the  Alfalfa.” 


Another  Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  give  a  ration  for  dairy  cattle? 
I  have  on  hand  silage  and  Red  clover 
hay  for  roughage,  and  ean  obtain  the  fol¬ 
lowing  feeds  at  prices  given  below : 
(rluten  feed  $64  per  ton  ;  cottonseed  meal 
$64;  old  process  oil  meal  $66;  wheat 
bran  .$45 ;  wheat  middlings  $50 ;  hominy 
feed  $70;  distillers’  dried  grains  $65; 
Brewers’  dried  grains  $60;  oats,  SOc. 
per  bushel.  I  am  selling  milk  for  7c.  per 
qt.  wholesale.  r.  w. 

New  Y''ork. 

Feed  cows  30  to  .35  lbs.  silage  daily 
and  all  clover  hay  they  will  clean  up. 
Make  grain  x’ation  one  part  bran,  two 
parts  ground  oats,  two  parts  middlings, 
one  part  dried  distillers’  grains  and  one 
part  cottonseed  meal.  Add  1%  salt  to 
mixture  and  feed  grain  at  rate  of  a 
pound  to  31/^  to  4  lbs.  milk  produced 
daily,  depending  on  how  cows  respond. 

n.  F.  J. 


Thin  Cow ;  Calf  Feeding 

I.  I  have  a  registered  Ayrshire  heifer, 
from  noted  stock,  fresh  two  months  ago, 
which  has  continued  to  run  down  in  flesh 
ever  since  calving,  though  she  appears  to 
he  well  and  hearty.  She  does  not  give 
enongh  milk  to  feed  her  calf.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  Timothy  hay,  corn  fodder,  soft  corn, 
bran  and  oil  meal.  Will  you  give  me  a 
balanced  ration  for  her?  2.  Will  you 
give  me  a  balanced  ration  upon  which  to 
raise  her  calf  successfully?  .  o.  A. 

Ohio. 

1.  It  is  possible  that  you  are  not  feed¬ 
ing  the  cow  enough  grain  since  the  na¬ 
ture  of  your  roughage  is  very  poor  for  a 
milking  cow.  Both  corn  stover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  contain  little  digestible  nutri¬ 
ment  for  their  great  bulk.  A  grain  ration 
with  more  protein  in  it  than  you  are 
feeding  will  be  better.  Make  it  two  parts 
cottonseed  meal,  one  part  oil  meal,  two 
parts  bran  and  one  part  cornmeal  and 
1  per  cent  salt.  Feed  grain  at  rate  of  a 
pound  to  31/^  pounds  of  milk  produced 
daily,  and  perhajis  a  little  more  for  a 
while.  Feed  all  roughage  she  will 
clean  up. 

2.  The  calf  should  have  mixed  or 

clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  and  a  grain  ration 
of  equal  parts  cornmeal,  bran  and  gi'onnd 
oats.  Feed  grain  dry.  one-half  pound 
daily,  gradually  increasing.  If  you  have 
any  skim-milk  feed  it  also.  See  that  calf 
has  plenty  to  drink  and  take  chill  off 
drinking  water.  ir.  f.  j. 


Ration  for  Freshening  Heifer 

I  have  a  two-year-old  heifer  (Guern¬ 
sey)  due  to  freshen  in  about  six  weeks. 
What  kind  of  grain  feed  do  you  recom¬ 
mend  to  produce  a  well-devidoped  udder? 
I  have  Alfalfa  and  cornstalks;  no  silage. 

New  Y"ork.  g.  h. 

Give  at  least  two  feeds  of  Alfalfa  hay 
and  one  of  cornstalks  daily.  Make  the 
grain  ration  equal  jiarts  ground  oats, 
wheat  bran,  cornmeal  and  linseed  oil 
meal.  Feed  enongh  to  put  heifer  in  good 
condition  for  calving,  probably  three 
pounds  per  day  or  thereabouts,  il.  F.  J. 


Silage  for  Sheep 

Being  a  prairie  man,  having  just  moved 
in  here,  should  like  to  know  about  silage 
for  sheep.  I  have  200  to  feed.  Is  silage 
good  feed  for  them,  and  about  what 
amount  per  day  per  head?  .  Is  silage  for 
sheep  better  sown  thick  and  cut  very  ten¬ 
der,  or  is  it  better  to  sow  thinner  and  let 
grow  until  ears  are  well  formed?  What 
amount  of  water  is  required  for  the  .silage 
when  putting  it  into  silo?  j.  c.  o’u. 

New  York, 

Silage  is  an  excellent  feed  for  sheep. 
Feed  two  to  four  pounds  per  head  per 
day.  Good  mature  silage  is  he.st  for  sheep, 
as  it  is  for  cattle.  Unless  the  silage  corn 
is  badly  frosted  before  it  is  jiut  into  the 
silo,  no  water  has  to  be  added  at  silo  flll- 
ing.  ii.  F.  .T. 


“Wii.\t’>s  that  your  daxighter’s  playin’ 
on  the  melodeon,  Hiram?”  “Oh,  that’s 
‘Old  Black  Toe.’  Zekiel.”  “But  it  doesn’t 
sound  like  it,  Hiram.”  “No,  I  know  it 
don’t.  Zekiel.”  “How  do  you  know  it’s 
‘Old  Black  Joe,’  then.  Hiram?”  “’Cause 
it’s  the  only  piece  she  knows ;  that’s  how, 
Zekiel !” — Yonkers  Statesman. 


Consult  Farquhar  About 
Dependable  Power  and 


Sawmills 


Farquhar  Sawmill  Machinery  is  the 
result  of  sixty-two  years  manufactur¬ 
ing  progress.  Practical  in  design,  effi¬ 
cient  and  simple  to  operate. 

Our  Standard  Mills  are  built  in  four 
sizes,  2,000  to  15,000  feet  a  day.  Also  1-A 
Mill  for  heavy  work,  and  the  Pony  for 
light  sawing.  Farquhar  Double  Belt  Feed 
equals  the  flexibility  of  a  variable  friction 
feed  in  cutting,  besides  has  speed  for 
quick  return  of  Carriage  with  big  reduc¬ 
tion  in  wear.  Either  Standard  or  Log 
Beam  type  of  Carriage. 

Economical  power  is  furnished  by  Far¬ 
quhar  Portable  Rigs.  The  Cornish  as 
illustrated  above  is  particularly  adapted 
to  sawmilling,  because  the  offal  lumber 
and  sawdust  can  be  used  for  fuel.  Loco¬ 
motive  Rig  burns  coal  or  wood,  and  is  in 
every  sense  a  general  purpose  farm  En¬ 
gine.  Farquhar  Steam  Tractors  are  also 
well  suited  for  sawmilling. 


Write  us  concerning  your  require¬ 
ments,  and  we’ll  send  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logues,  and  recommend  a  suitable  outfit. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 
Box  430,  York,  Pa. 


Also  manufacturers  Threshers,  Potato  Ptggers, 
Grain  Drills,  Cultivators,  UgdrauUo 
Cider  Presses,  eta. 


Direct  to  Consumers 

PAN  AMERICAN 

TIRES 

New  fresh  cured  stock 
First  Grade — not  to  be  confused  with  in- 
ferior  tires  usually  offered  at  cut  prices. 

Guaranteed  3500  miles 

30x3  Plain . $  9.50 

3x3  Non-skid .  10.55 

30x3V^  Plain .  12.25 

30x3V4  Non-skid .  13.45 

25%  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

Automobile  Sundries  Co. 

1 8  Broadway  New  York  City 


TOWER’S  FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX  SLICKER 


is  a  corker 
for 

on  ihe  * 


Woierproof Ahsoluiely. 

Saiisfaciion  Guaranteed. 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 


A.  J.  TO’WER  CO.  BOSTON. 


TheHackensackTraining  School  for  Nurses 

connected  witli  a  general  hospital  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  bids  mid  situated  llfleen  miles  from  New  Ymlc 
City  offei-s  a  two-year  and  six  months  course  to  young 
women  wlio  can  present  a  grammar  school  diploma  mid 
c.rtillcate  of  at  least  one  year  high  school  work;  high 
s’cliool  graduates  preferred.  New  modern  nlrses’  home; 
resident  instructor.  For  information  address  8uperlii. 
teiideiit  liiickciiHUck  Hospital,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


ME  YOU  IN  NEED  OF  farm  HELP  ? 

„  Write  at  once  to  Mr.  G. 

M.  Hessels,  Secretary  of  the  Agrieultur;il  &  Indns- 
ti  ial  Laboi'  Relief,  irj3  Broadway.  New  York  City. 
This  org;inization  has  over  thousand  applicants 
on  its  lists;  Superintendents,  Working  Managers, 
Couples,  Uardeuers,  etc.  All  services  rendered  free. 
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BUaD  THEM  OUT 


USD  CONCRETE.  FOR 
FOUNDATIONS.  WALLS 
AND  FLOODS 


or* 

No  Rat  Cut  Gnaw  Through  Concrete-. 

When  y<m  have  huilt  inundations, 
walls’  and  floors  of  concrete,  you' 
have  ^ono  a  ^^roat  way  toward 
preventing  wa^te,  filth,  disease,  fire.N 
•^'Vou  have  fdso  huilt  "nr  permanence; 

■  Ask  /or  your  /fee  copy  of 3uIIe/tns  /37anJ/A-f 


I'-'  '.  It-  • 


PORTLAND  CCMCNTASSOQ^ON 


Of-vicieS 
Kan.$as  City 
Milwaukee  . 
Minneapolis 
New'lfoirk' 
Parkersburg 


Pittsburgh  . 
Salt  Iiake  City 
San  Prancisco 
.Seattle  ■' 
.Washin^ton.D.C. 


A.tlanta 
Chicago  .  . 
Dallas 
Denver 
Indianapolis 
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Make  Your  Farm 
a  Natco  Farm 

Your  farm  buildings  must  shelter  your 
crops,  stock  and  family.  Erect  buildings 
that  arefiresafe  and  storm-proof,  afford¬ 
ing  complete  protection  from  the  elements. 
How?  Simply  build  with 

Natco  Hollow  Tile 

Natco  buildings  save  painting  and  repairs 
— will  remain  in  first  class  condition  as  long 

as  you  farm — and  longer.  The  dead  air  spaces  in 
wa’.’.s  erected  of  hollow  tile,  keep  the  barns  warm 
in  winter  and  cool  in  summer — prevent  dampness 
«nd  mildew.  The  smooth  glaz¬ 
ed  walls  are  easy  to  keep 
clean,  sweet  and  sanitary 
—make  it  easy  to  produce 
high  grade  milk. 

Ask  your  build  ing  supply 
dealer  to  show  you  sam- 
.  leaofourline.  He  has 
valuable  practical 
plans,  too— /re«  to 
prospective  build¬ 
er’s.  Write  us  di¬ 
rect  for  new 
illustrated 
‘Natco  on 
the  Farm” 
book-1918 
blclition. 
It’s 
free. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1121  Fulton  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories  assure  a  wide  and  economical  distribution. 

Use  Natco  Hollow  Tile  for  dairy  barns,  silos,  corn  cribs,  poultry  and  hog  houses. 

garages,  etc. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ’‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  True  Spirit  of  Farming 


As  the  Horticultural  Number  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  comes  to  us  we  shall  be  starting 
active  work  for  the  season  of  1918.  IVe 
will  long  remember  the  Winter.  Little 
outside  work  has  been  done  or  could  be 
done.  We  have  become  dull  and  to  a 
great  extent  lost  much  of  our  active  in¬ 
terest  in  farm  work.  All  around  us  in. 
the  large  cities  things  have  been  happen¬ 
ing.  Great  progressive  strides  have  been 
made  in  turning  out  materials  that  will 
help  to  win  the  war.  In  this  work  large 
premiums  have  been  placed  on  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  man.  There  is  an  industrial 
boom.  !Men  are  getting  larger  wages  than 
ever  before,  and  there  is  work  for  all. 

Those  of  us  who  have  spent  the  Winter 
on  the  farm  have  somehow  come  to  feel 
that  our  work  is  being  generally  consid¬ 
ered  as  small  and  of  little  value  as  com¬ 
pared  with  these  other  things.  We  had 
thought  our  work  was  fundamental  and 
of  first  importance.  In  our  quiet  mo¬ 
ments  we  know  it  is  fundamental.  How¬ 
ever,  when  we  think  of  the  tons  of  fool¬ 
ish  advice  we  have  receiveil  from  all  quar- 


The  Medium  Sized  Eight-rowed  Flint — The  Main 
Standby  for  New  England.  See  Page  313 

ters,  and  the  very  evident  lack  of  real 
assistance  that  would  have  served  a.s  an 
incentive  to  increase  production,  and  avIiou 
we  read  the  opiliions  others  have  formed 
of  us  and  our  efforts  as  presented  in  the 
city  press  we  get  discouraged.  It  is  hard 
to  farm  under  the  most  trying  circum¬ 
stances  that  we  have  ever  experienced. 
It  is  still  harder  to  do  this  without  more 
direct  evidence  that  this  woi’k  is  really 
appreciated.  Lack  of  appreciation  is  hard 
to  bear,  but  if  we  go  ahead  without  it  and 
do  our  best  to  grow  the  crops  that  we 
know  ourselves  will  do  far  more  towards 
winning  this  war  than  will  any  other  sin¬ 
gle  thing  we  cau  do,  will  we  not,  after  all, 
have  the  greatest  reward  that  cau  come 
to  us?  We  will  know  in  our  hearts  that 
we  have  done  our  best  when  our  best  was 
most  needed. 

In.  the  months  to  come  the  public  gen¬ 
erally  may  re-alize  the  great  mistake  that 
has  been  made.  Frantic  efforts  may  be 
made  to  see  that  the  farmer  has  a  just 
reward  for  his  work,  and  receives  a  high 
enough  price  for  his  produce  to  enable 
him  to  compete  successfully  with  others 
and  thus  secure  the  necessary  labor-  to 
maintain,  and,  if  need  be,  increase  produc¬ 
tion.  These  efforts  will  probably  come  too 
late.  We  can  glimpse  some  of  the  suffer¬ 
ing  and  misery  that  may  result,  and  we 
wonder  at  the  slowness  of  reform.  We 
are  apt  to  censure  our  leader  for  stupid¬ 
ity  and  develop  a  full-sized  grouch  for 
ourselves.  Such  feelings  are  harmful. 
We  must  refuse  to  entertain  them,  and 
as  the  season  opens,  enter  with  a  whole¬ 
hearted  spirit  into  our  work.  Someone 


asks  how  he  can  put  his  whole  heart  into 
a  work  in  which  he  is  so  badly  handi¬ 
capped.  My  answer  is  to  face  conditions 
squarely,  realize  that  he  is  handicapped, 
and  then  go  ahead  and  do-  his  best  under 
existing  conditions.  Personally  we  would 
like  to  know  how  to  produce  as  maich  food 
as  usual  on  a  150-aere  farm,  and  do  it  at 
a  profit,  or  at  least  without  loss,  with  less 
than  one-third  the  usual  amount  of  help, 
and  with  all  supplies,  if  oibtainable  at  all, 
at  least  100  per  cent  higher  than  usual. 
Wc  know  it  cannot  be  done.  Yet  we  feel 
we  should  do  all  in  our  power  with  the 
facilities  at  hand  to  prod^ice  as  much  food 
as  possible,  and  if  we  begin  the  season 
with  the  right  spirit,  who  knows  but  what 
we  may  produce  much  nearer  the  usual 
amount  than  we  have  ever  before  thought 
possible !  False  moves  on  the  part  of  our 
leaders  and  unfair  treatment  by  unscrup¬ 
ulous  dealer’s  and  othei-s  who  manipulate 
markets  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  producer  will  not  excuse  us 
from  going  the  limit  to  do  our  full  part. 
For  our  own  conscience’  sake  we  must  do 
our  best.  To  do  this  we  must  awaken 
ourselves  to  the  possibilities  before  us. 

The  day  of  opportunity  for  farm  de¬ 
velopment  is  not  past.  It  is  just  begin¬ 
ning.  For  the  young  men  especially  there 
is  opportunity  to  be  of  great  service.  Who 
knows  what  developments  in  farming  will 
come  about  as  the  result  of  studies  and 
experiments  .made  by  these  young  men 
the  coming  season?  The  past  shows  tis 
the  possibilities.  Think  of  the  thousands 
of  hales  of  cotton  that  would  never  have 
been  produced  had  it  not  been  for  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  cotton  gin.  Think,  too,  of 
the  millions  of  bushels  of  potatoes  that 
are  now  grown  relatively  easily  because 
someone  invented  the  planter,  digger  and 
riding  cultivator.  Think  .also  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  bushels  of  grain  it  is  now  possible 
to  produce  because  someone  invented  the 
reaper,  thrasher,  etc.  A  book  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  filled  with.instance.s  where  a  new 
machine  has  ni.ade  production  easier  and 
at  the  same  time  enabled  one  man  to 
grow  more  than  10  men  did  formerly. 
Most  of  these  wonderful  inventions  were 
possil)le  because  a  thought  or  idea  took 
definite  form  in  some  farm  boy’s  brain, 
and  he  had*  sufficient  interest,  energy  and 
perseverance  to  work  it  out. 

Think  also  of  the  tremendous  impor¬ 
tance  of  developing  new  varieties  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  grain.s  and  grasses. 
Can  anyone  reckon  the  value  to  the  world 
of  the  Cobbler  i)otato,  the  Elberta,  Car¬ 
man,  Belle  of  Georgia  and  other  peaches? 
The  Baldwin,  Spy,  AVinesap,  Delicious 
and  other  apples,  the  Gandy,  Klondyke, 
Missionary  aud  other  strawberries,  the 
Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  Stone  and  other 
tomatoes.  Ruby  King,  Giant  and  other 
peppers?  This  lis't  could  be  lengthened 
to  fill  this  entire  paper.  Can  anyone  ever 
reckon  the  value  of  the  many  wonderful 
varieties  we  no’.v  have?  It  cannot ‘be  done. 
It  is  simply  another  instance  of  God’s 
blessings  placed  within  the  reach  of  man. 
Some  of  these  valuable  varieties  came  as 
a  result  of  scientific  work  in  cro.ssing 
and  experimenting.  By  far  the  greater 
part,  though,  have  been  the  work  of  na- 
tui-e,  and  were  only  saved  for  the  use  of 
future  generations  by  the  fact  that  .some 
wideawake  farmer  or  farm  hoy  saw  them, 
realized  their  value  and  .savixl  them  for 
propagation  purposes.  Few  plant  breed¬ 
ers  will  ever  get  the  reward  in  dollars  and 
cents  that  is  due  them,  hut  somehow  I 
have  always  thought  they  must  realize 
within  themselves  that,  after  all,  their 
work  was  worth  while. 

That,  I  feel,  is  the  attitude  we  farmers 
should  take  for  this  coming  season. 
AVhether  others  say  so  or  not.  we  know 
our  work  will  count.  The  food  we  pro¬ 
duce  this  year  will  be  more  of  a  blessing 
to  mankind  than  any  food  we  have  ever 
before  produc-ed.  Let  us  try  to  worry  as 
little  as  possible  over  qur  troubles,  and, 
in  place  of  worry,  let  us  all  try  to  see 
wherein  we  cau  make  some  short  cuts  in 
our  work,  and  to  keep  up  our  interest  let 
us  try  some  new  method,  -some  new  crop, 
or  some  new  variety  of  an  old  crop  that 
we  have  never  tried  before. 

TRUCKER,  JR. 
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Country  Wide  Produce  Conditions  f 

A  JUJIPIXG  BEAN  >rAKKKT 

With  the  Government  pullins  the 
strings,  the  Western  beau  market  took 
several  (juick  jvimps  and  has  scarcely 
steadied  itself  yet.  First,  the  Quarter¬ 
master  General  bought  all  the  Asiatic 
pink  and  red  beans  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
markets.  Then  the  Navy  people  com¬ 
mandeered  all  the  white  beans  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Wany  of  the  beans  will  go  to  the 
army  in  France.  These  colored  beans 
were  taken  because  they  were  cheap  at 
the  price,  and  the  Western  white  stock 
because  less  damaged  by  weather  than 
were  the  East<'rn  beans  this  season. 
Holders  of  oth.er  field  beans  Ix'gan  to  i 
wonder  how  they  would  come  out.  The 
government  is  not  likely  to  buy  more 
beans  for  the  jiresent,  but  the  market  po¬ 
sition  is  stronger  for  both  colored  and 
white  beans.  Colorado  speckled  beans  are 
.$2  per  cwt.  higher  than  the  low  point  of 
$6  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  all  leading  bean  i 
markets  have  been  showing  a  stronger 
tone.  Eastern  white  beans  are  being  sold 
in  large  lots  bulk  at  .$11.25  to  .$12  per 
cwt.  The  weak  point  is  the  weather  dam¬ 
age  that  happened  to  so  much  of  the  crop. 

A  SICK  POTATO  MARKET. 

Potatoes  have  continued  discouragiugly 
weak,  selling  below  cost  of  production  in 
some  places.  Growers  in  many  parts  of 
the  West  are  not  getting  more  than  45 
cents  per  bushel  at  the  farm.  Blaine  and 
Western  war  garden  growers  are  getting 
somewhat  more,  say  75  to  f)()  cents,  but 
claims  are  made  that  stich  jirices  do  not 
pay  the  cost.  An  official  statement  made 
about  a  year  ago  placed  the  av(>rage  cost 
at  75  cents  a  bushel,  then.  On  that  basis 
the  average  skilled  grower  may  be  bi'oak- 
ing  even,  but  all  markets  look  we.ak  even 
now.  In  llarch,  1!)15,  the  growers  were 
getting  as  low  as  15  to  .‘>0  cents  per  bu., 
so  it  is  not  safe  to  say  the  worst  is  over. 
It  looks  as  if  the  markets  would  be  glut¬ 
ted  if  cars  could  be  h.ad.  City  wholesale 
prices  are  sagging  off  somewhat,  ranging 
mo.stly  .$2  to  .$2..")()  per  cwt.  in  the  large 
cities,  but  ret.iil  prices  have  held  a  good 
deal  higher  than  they  ought  to.  and  that  ; 
is  one  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  i)ublic 
will  not  use  up  the  biggest  crop  on  record 
and  pay  .50  cents  a  peck. 

ARE  THERE  TOO  MANY  ONIONS? 

The  onion  crop  was  a  fairly  big  one. 
Taking  the  i-eported  shipment  from  the 
estimatt'd  crop  would  leave  nearly  as 
many  (Uiions  on  hand  now  as  the  whole 
crop  of  the  y(>ar  before.  That  is,  over 
10,000  carloads  not  shipi)ed.  P.ut  tlu're 
is  a  big  shrinkage  and  loss  to  come  out. 
An  unofficial  estimate  phu.M's  the  stock 
yet  to  be  shipi)ed  at  S.OOO  cars,  and  an¬ 
other  at  5.(K)0  cars.  lOven  at  the  lower 
figures,  no  wonder  the  market  has  been 
slow  all  Winrer  Yet  the  crop  was  not 
so  large  as  in  one  or  two  recent  years. 
Growers  now  are  getting  from  ,$1.50  to 
.$2.25  per  cwt.  in  the  shipi)ing  .section,  and 
the  city  wholesale  price  range  is  ,$2  to 
.$2.50.  or  about  one-half  the  price  at  this 
time  last  year. 

CABBAGE  WEAKENS  A  MTTLE 

The  humlrc'd.s  of  carloads  of  new  cab¬ 
bage  (aiming  e\'ery  week  from  the  South 
are  taking  the  edge  off  the  market  for  old 
cabbage,  and  tlie  markets  are  not  quite  so 
I'obust  as  they  were.  It  looks  as  though 
most  of  the  old  cabbage  had  been  sold 
anyhow.  Over  100.000  tons  went  into 
kraut.  Cabbage  is  about  .$50  a  ton  in  the 
country  and  .$(50  to  .$70  in  the  large  cities. 

APPI.es  IKIING  WEIX. 

Not  much  need  be  said  about  apples. 
Not  many  are  left  in  the  East  outside  of 
cold  storage,  and  the  price  is  firm  all 
along  the  line.  Ileally  choice  stocks  of 
leading  kinds  ought  to  bring  about  .$5 
per  barrel,  and  some  are  higlier.  West¬ 
ern  boxed  apples  of  the  best  kinds  and 
grade  bring  $2  to  .$3.  g.  b.  f. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

PUTTER 

Western  tub  creamei-y,  50  to  52 ;  lower 
grades,  45  to  47  ;  fancy  prints,  55  to  51). 

EGGS 

Western  best,  (5.‘>  to  04  ;  gathered,  com¬ 
mon  to  good,  .52  to  00;  nearby  fancy,  05 
to  07. 


ON  ANY  FARM 


T/iroshir^  Beans  in  ZOyow/r^ 


1 


jSpreadin^  Manure  in  Illinois 


(3'uItJv^h‘n^  Gorn  in  Iowa 


MOLINE 


UNIVERSAL  TBACdUD 

'It  Solves  the  Emu  H^Erobleut " 


4€ 


Moiuin^  in  Gali/ornia 


Loading  May  in  Wisconsin 


JDi^in^  Motatoes  in  MJorida 


YOU  can  make  more  money  with  the  Moline- 
Universal  than  with  any  other  .tractor 
^  because  it  can  be  kept  at  productive  work 
more  days  a  year — no  matter  how  large  or 
^rnall  your  farm  or  what  crops  you  grow. 
This  is  because  the  Moline-Universal  is  built  to 
fit  the  farm  and  every  operation  on  the  farm.  It 
is  not  limited  tora  few  operations,  nor  to  certain 
classes  of  work.  The  Moline-Universal  will  do 
anything  any  other  tractor  will  do  and  in  ad- 
'dition  an  infinite  variety  of  work  impossible  for 
'any  other  tractor.  With  the  Moline-Universal 
one  man  can  plow,  harrow,  plant,  cultivate, 
'mow,  harvest  and  handle  all  the  belt  jobs  on  any 
'average  farm.  You  can  find  work  for  it  every 
'day  in  the  year. 

'  By  equipping  it  with  a  rear  carrying  truck, 
the  Moline-Universal  is  converted  into  a  four- 
wheel  unit,  to  which  any  implement  on  the 
farm  may  be  attached  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Every  day  owners  are  doing  seemingly  impos¬ 
sible  things  with  the  Moline-Universal  and 
'adapting  it  to  special  work.  You  can  do  the 
'same.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that 
the  Moline-Universal  will  do  more  and  better 
Work  and  can  be  kept  busier  on  any  farm 
than  any  other  tractor,  it  is  your  ^‘best  buv." 

A  Real  One-Man  Outfit. 

But  the  greatest  advantage  of  the 
Moline-Universal  is  that  one  man 
controls  both  tractor  and  implement 
in  all  operations,  ^ou  sit  on  the  seat 
of  the  implement,  where  you  must 
sit  in  order  to  do  good  work,  ■  and 
control  the  entire  outfit.  This  means 
that  you  can  farm  more  land  than 
was  ever  before  possible,  with  either 
horses  or  tractor.  If  there  ever  was 


The  Moline  Line  Includes: 

Corn  Planters,  Cotton 
Planters,  Cultivators,  Corn 
Binders.  Crain  Binders, 
Crain  Drills,  Harrows,  Hay 
Loaders,  Hay  Rakes,  Lime 
Sowers,  Listers.  Manure 
Spreaders,  Mowers.  Plows, 
(chilled  and  steel).  Reapers, 
Scales,  Seeders,  Stalk  Cut¬ 
ters,  T  ractors.  Farm  T  rucks. 
Wagons  and  Stephens 
Salient  Six  Automobiles. 


Address  Department  19 


a  time  wh^.it  was  necessary  to  increase  a  man*8 
individual  efforts^  that  time  is  now, 

E.  B,  Jacobs  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  says:  “My  son  with  the 
Moline-Univcrsal  Tractor  has  performed  the  work  of  six 
^rscs  and  two  men  in  the  same  length  of  time,’* 

Harry  Cook  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  a  Moline-Universal 
owner,  says:  “I  was  able  to  do  all  my  work  alone,  even 
harvesting,  something  1  never  did  before,'* 

Astonishing  Pulling  Power 

The  wonderful  versatility  and  one-man  control 
of  the  Moline-Universal  are  due  to  its  two-wheel 
construction.,.  It  attaches  direct  to  the  implement 
and  forms  one  compact  unit.  Its  astonishing 
pulling  power  is  the  result  of  placing  all  the  weight 
on  the  two  big  drive  wheels — all  of  it  goes  into 
the  pull.  There  is  no  dead  weight  to  carry 
around.  That’s  why  the  Moline-Universal,  weigh¬ 
ing  only  2850  pounds,  can  pull  as  much  as 
tractors  weighing  from  1 500  to  2000  pounds 
more;  does  not  pack  the  soil  and  requires  the 
least  amount  of  fuel  for  operation;  turns  in  a 
I  6-ft.  circle  and  backs  as  readily  as  it  goes  forward. 

And  remember  when  you  buy  a  Moline- 
Universal  you  have  a  tractor  that  is  the  crowning 
achievement  in  a  half  century  of  manufacturing 
experience,  built  by  a  company  of  unquestioned- 
integrily  who  have  a  world  wide  repu* 
tation  as  makers  of  the  very  highest  grade 
of  farm  implements.  With  such  backing 
as  your  guarantee  of  service,  the  Moline- 
Universal  is  ready  to  solve  your  farm  help 
problem  as  it  has  done  for  thousands  of' 
farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

,  Your  Tractor  is  Ready 

Act  notu — let  the  Moline-Universal  help 
you  this  spring.  Write  for  name  of  your 
nearest  Moline  dealer  and  free  booklet 
“Tractor  Farming”  showing  actual  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  Moline-Universal  doing  ail 
sorts  of  farm  work,  also  letters  from  owners. 


Marv^strn^  in  Oklahoma 


MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY, .  Moline,  Ill; 


Do  you  want  a  farm  where  largest  profits  are 
matle?  The  South's  great  variety  of  crops 
and  wonderfully  productive  climate  make  It  the 
most  profitable  farm  section  of  America.  It  is 
the  place  for  the  lowest  cost  meat  production 
and  dairy  farming.  It  grows  the  largest  variety 
of  forage  crops.  Good  lands,  in  good  localities, 
as  low  as  $1.5  to  .$25  an  acre.  Let  us  show  you 
locations  that  will  give  the  highest  profits.  AI. 
\.  RICHARDS,  Commissioner,  Room  87,  South¬ 
ern  Railway  System,  Washington,  D.  0. 

HaveforSaleSix(6)  Farms  r'wner,"'^^GLf^^^^^ 


ASmaUCaliforniaFarm 

the  crops  you  know, 
al.so  oranges,  grapes,  olives  and  tigs.  No  cold  weather;  rich 
soil;  low  prices;  easy  terms.  Enjoy  life  here.  Newcomers 
welcome.  Write  for  new  San  Joaquin  Valley  Illustrated 
Folders, free.  C.  L.HcaarravcH,  IiidiiHtriiilConiiiiisMioii- 
er  Sttiitu  Fo  Ky.,  Rullwiiy  Exchange,  Chicago 


The  Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc.  irs”fm?'^go“od 

farms  and  other  country  real  estate  everywhere  in  New 
York  State.  Personally  inspected  properties.  Careful 
descriptions.  Right  prices.  CENTR.iL  OFFICE  AT 
ONEIDA,  N.  Y.,  other  olllees  throughout  the  State. 


Farms  Fnr  Snip  “  .acres.  New  .Jersey,  Penn- 

I  ai  nio  I  ui  uaic  sylvania,  Delaware,  Mississippi  :ind 
Florida.  Frank  P.  Gallagher,  415  Market  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

BUY  THE  GENUINE  CHAMPION 

MILK  COOLER  AERATOR 

Aerates  as  well  as  cools  milk 
Rocommondcfl  by  leading  creameries  and  pro¬ 
ducers,  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write 
for  special  otTcr.  Descriptive  folder  free. 
CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO..  Dept.  K.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SICK  STOCK 


LIVE  POULTRY 

•  Chickt'iis,  2.S  to  32 ;  old  roo.stcr.'^,  24  to 
2(5;  .voting  i-oostors,  27  to  28;  ducks,  28  to 
34 ;  goeso,  25  to  28. 

DRESSED  POULTRY' 

Fowls,  30  to  3(5;  hi-oilors.  f;inc.v,  3(5  to 
38 :  roasters,  32  to  .35 ;  caiions,  3(5  to  30 ; 
ttirkt'.vs,  33  to  40 ;  ducks,  2S  to  32  ;  geese, 
25  to  28. 

FRUITS 

-Vi'ples,  15‘tldwni,  hhl.,  .$3.50  to  .$(» ; 
WaiK's;!]).  ,$4  to  .$(5;  lien  Davis,  .$3.25  to 
.$4.7.5;  Sp.v.  .$3.50  to  $.5..5() ;  Greening, 
.$4.50  to  .$(>..50.  ('raubori'ie.s.  hbl.,  .$13  to 
.$18.  Strawberries,  qt.,  .35  to  50. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes.  100  lbs..  $1.00  to  $2.25; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  .$1  to  .$1.50;  eueum- 
bers,  bu.,  .$3  to  $5;  kale,  bbl.,  $1.50  to 
.$2;  string  beans,  bu.,  $2  to  .$(5.50;  green 
peas,  bu.,  $3  to  $5;  cabbiige,  ton.  .$60  to 
$70;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.75;  mush¬ 
rooms,  lb.,  30  to  55. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Ilay — No.  1  Timothy.  31  to  .$.32 ;  No.  2, 
$29  to  $30 ;  No.  .3.  .$2(5  to  $27 ;  clover 
mixed,  .$24.50  to  .$28.50.  Hti-aw— Rye, 
.$16  to  $17 ;  wheat  and  oat,  $15  to  $15.50. 


lat  thousands  of  farmers 
gone  from  the  U.  S.  to 
homesteads  or  buy  land  in  West¬ 
ern  Canada.  Canada’s  invitation  to  every  in¬ 
dustrious  worker  to  settle  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta  is  es¬ 
pecially  attractive.  She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy,  prosperous 
homes  for  themselves  by  helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops  to  feed  the  world. 

You  Can  Get  a  Homestead  of  160  Acres  FREE 

or  other  lands  at  very  low  prices.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15. 
to  $30.  per  acre  that  will  raise  20  to  45  bushels  of  $2.  wheat  to  the 

acre  —  it’s  easy  to  become  prosperous.  Canadian  farmers  also  grow 
wonderful  crops  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farming  is 
fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising.  The  excellent  grasses,  full  of  nu¬ 
trition,  are  the  only  food  required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools 
and  churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent.  Write  for  literature  and 
particulara  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 


O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 


301  E.  Genesee  St. 


Syraense,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


BOOK  on  treatment  of  Horses,  Cows^ 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  sent 
free.  Humphreys*  Homeopathic  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medicines,  1 56  William  St.,  N.  Y, 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  thu  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Faint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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VAN  BRUNT 

Fertilizer  Disc  Drill 

You  begin  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  V'an  Brunt  Drill  the 
first  day  you  use  it.  You  realize  that  in  one  operation  it  does 
the  work  of  two  or  three  operations  ordinarily  necessary — that 
it  saves  time  and  labor  which  means  a  lot  to  you  right  now.  But 
you  don’t  fully  appreciate  its  big  value  until  harvest  time  when 
the  increased  crop  yield  tells  its  own  story. 


Analyze  the  work  of  the  Van  Brunt 
Drill  and  you  will  find  every  part 
of  the  field  properly  seeded — no 
barren  spots.  All  of  the  seed  is 
in  the  ground  at  an  even  depth — 
all  properly  covered — no  seed 
wasted.  Every  seed  has  a  chance, 


every  seed  germinates  at  the 
same  time  —  the  crop  matures 
evenly.  With  good  seed  and  a 
good  seed  bed,  the  result  is  a  big 
yield  when  a  Van  Brunt  is  used. 
A  Van  Brunt  Drill  pays  for  itself 
in  a  short  time. . 


Various  Vegetable  Notes 


Seed  Potatoes  vs.  Potato  Peels 

I  planted  eight  rows  Irish  Cobbler 
.seed  potatoes,  cut  to  one  eye,  and  bar- 
vested  1(>  14-quait  peach  baskets  of  good, 
uniform  size  potatoes.  I  planted  nine 
rows  potato  peels  and  harvested  a  little 
over  one  14-quart  peach  basket  of  culls. 
About  half  a  dozen  vines  in  the  lot  pro¬ 
duced  potatoes  of  a  size  and  quality  equal 
to  those  produced  by  the  seed  poUitoes. 
Half  a  row  of  th»  set'd  potatoes  produced 
as  much  as  the  nine,  rows  of  potato  i>eels. 
Same  quantiti(‘s  of  manure  and  fertilizer 
w('re  Tised  on  both,  same  cultivation  given. 
The  vines  produced  by  the  peels  were  as 
large  and  as  vigorous  as  those  produced 
by  the  seed  potatoes.  In  fact  one  could 
see  no  api)reciable  difference.  !Many  of 
the  p<'el  vines  had  no  potatocis  on  them — 
not  even  a  trace.  This  e.xperiment  showed 


A  Potato  Crop  From  Parings 


(hat  peels  (in  Hrooklyn  soil)  i)roduced 
fine  vines  but  no  i»otatoes  of  commercial 
size.  An  extra  idanting  of  peels — a 
short  row — where  the  peels  were  pla<-ed 
I  on  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  then  the 
;  manure,  then  the  fertilizer,  then  covered, 
was  a  success'  i)artially,  as  every  vine 
lu'oduced  from  TJ  to  l(i  cute  little  pota¬ 
toes.  Has  anybody  ever  planted  seed  po- 
I  tatoes  in  this  AvayV  Other  land  here¬ 
about  of  about  the  same  quality  planted 
to  Irish  Ct)bbler  seed  potatoes,  without 
manure  or  fertilizer,  and  receiving  only 
one  hoeing,  ])roduced  about  the  saim*  yi<*ld 
as  the  land  that  was  manured,  fertilized 
and  cultivated,  jajiks  a.  waixwrigut. 


them  at  my  table  agree  that  they  far  sur¬ 
pass  in  flavor  all  other  kinds  and  will 
keep  fresh  and  tender  all  Winter,  stored 
as  other  root  crops.  I  have  read  recently 
that  syrup  can  be  made  from  them,  simply 
by  macerating  and  boiling;  that  a  fair¬ 
sized'  beet  will  make  a  cupful  of  syrup  as 
good  as  cane  syrup,  and  if  that  is  true 
they  might  be  a  great  helj)  in  the  jiresent 
scarcity  of  sweets.  I  do  not  know  wheth¬ 
er  the  syrup  theory  is  true,  but  sugar 
beets  are  worth  trying  for  their  table 
quality.  Lane’s  Imiierial  and  Vilmorin’s 
Sugar  are  standard  varieties,  grown  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  beet  sugar  sections  of  this 
country.  w.  A.  I.ander.S. 

Monroe  Co.,  X.  Y. 

R.  X.-Y. — Sugar  beets  make  a  good 
garden  croj).  but  we  doubt  the  syrup  and 
sugar  tlu'ory.  A  thick  substance  can  be 
made  by  so.aking  the  beets  and  boiling  the 
liquid  down,  but  it  usually  has  a  dis- 
agree.able  taste. 


Udo  in  Massachusetts 

I  enclose  a  photograph,  shown  in  out 
below,  of  .some  two-year-old  udo  plants 
with  which  I  am  exi)erimenting  in  a  small 
way.  I  think  this  will  become  a  valua¬ 
ble  salad  plant.  w.  R.  o. 

Seekonk,  Mass. 

T'^do,  botanically  Aralia  cordate,  is  a 
.Tapanese  vegetable  as  yet  little  known  in 
this  country,  tb.ough  it  is  being  tested  in 
many  localities  by  different  experiment¬ 
ers.  It  is  blanched  like  celery  in  the 
Si)ring,  and  requires  little  care,  being  an 
easily  grown  perennial.  A  simple  meth¬ 
od  of  blanching  and  forcing  it  in  Spring 
is  to  i)ut  a  diain  idpe  over  it.  The  flavor 
is  aromafic,  the  stems  containing  a  res¬ 
inous  matter  tl.at  is  pine-like  when  raw, 
but  excellent  when  proi)erly  prepared. 
The  stems  are  served  raw  as  a  salad,  or 
cooked  in  any  method  used  for  celery. 

Udo  is  a  heavy  f(>eder,  re(iuiring  much 
the  .same  general  condition  as  rhubarb. 
The  seed  is  said  to  grow  readily  in  a 
greenhouse  or  cold  frame,  sown  one-fourth 
inch  deej)  in  screened  jiotting  soil  in 
March  or  April.  The  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  at  Washington  has  issued  an 
interesting  Farmer.s’  Bulletin  on  the  udo, 
its  history  and  culture. 


Little  Things  About  Lima  Beans 


Features  That  Mean  Elxtra  Value  for  You 


The  patented  adjustable  gate 
force-feed  used  on  all  Van  Brunt 
Drills  insures  good  seeding.  Coarse 
seed,  medium  seed  or  very  small 
seed  can  be  planted  with  this  ma¬ 
chine.  The  feeds  are  adjustable  to 
handle  any  size  of  seed  from  alfalfa 
to  the  larger  bearded  oats,  peas 
and  beans. 

All  the  ground  is  seeded — no 

choking  up  in  the  seed  box.  Change 
in  quantity  of  seed  by  the  feed 
shifter  lever  is  exactly  the  same 
in  each  and  every  feed.  The  force- 
feed  compels  the  seed  to  leave  the 
seed  box  in  an  even,  continuous 
stream,  but  the  seed  is  not  crushed. 

No  clogging  wp— the  Van  Brunt 
successfully  plants  seed  in  mud, 
gumbo  or  trash.  The  seed  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  time  it  leaves  the 
seed  box  until  it  rea-rhes  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  furrow. 


Disc  hearings  guaranteed  to 
last  the  lifetime  of  the  drill.  The 
furrow  openers,  the  hard-working 
part  of  any  drill,  are  made  of  highly 
polished  steel. 

The  highly  perfected  fertilizer 
feed  caps  distribute  without  clog¬ 
ging  or  choking,  all  kinds  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  in  any  quantity 
that  you  desire. 

Grass  seed  attachment  can  be 
furnished.  It  sows  broadcast  or 
in  drills,  as  you  desire.  Van  Brunt 
Drills  are  furnished  in  any  size 
and  with  equipment  that  will  meet 
your  requirements. 

The  Van  Brunt  is  the  choice 

of  thousands  of  farmers  in  the  large 
grain  growing  belts.  It  has  proved 
to  be  a  profitable  investment  for 
t!  ese  farmers  and  it  will  for  you. 


Potatoes  from  Parings 

The  order  of  the  day  last  season  was  to 
raise  potatoes,  so  I  thought  I  would  see 
what  could  be  done  in  that  line.  The 
accompanying  picture  shows  34  potatoes 


Udo,  a  Japanese  Salad  or  Vegetable 


which  were  raised  from  12  parings,  each 
containing  one  eye.  They  were  from  me¬ 
dium-sized  potatoes,  and  each  paring 
placed  in  a  hill  by  itself.  Four  of  the 
hills  produced  four  potatoes  each,  two 
produced  three,  and  the  other  six  hills 
each  had  two.  All  were  at  least  medium¬ 
sized  and  several  were  much  larger. 

Xew  York.  hary  a.  J.wobi. 

Sugar  Beets  in  the  Home  Garden 

Let  me  suggest  to  those  of  your  read¬ 
ers  who  have  not  tried  them  that  they 
sow  a  few  sugar  beets  for  table  use.  I 
have  grown  them  for  years  and  value 
them  very  highly.  They  require  general¬ 
ly  the  same  soil  and  culture  as  other  va¬ 
rieties  of  beets,  but  yield  more  because 
of  their  larger  size,  averaging  half  the 
size  of  mangels.  All  who  have  tasted 


We  all  know  we  want  good  soil,  good 
.seed,  and  to  i)lant  our  Lim.a  beans  eye 
down,  after  .Summer  is  assured.  That 

is  May  1()  here,  with  a  variation  of  live 
days  in  dilferent  years.  It  is  very  easy 
to  j)ut  too  much  manure  coiitaiiiiug  nitro¬ 
gen  on  beans,  causing  them  to  go  to  vine 
and  leaves,  and  drop  their  blossoms,  but 
all  beans  are  very  fond  of  potash,  and 
will  also  pay  for  a  heavy  dressing  of  acid 
l)ho.sphat(‘.  Since  we  have  not  been  al)le 
to  buy  potash  we  use  all  our  wood  ashes 
on  the  Lima  bean  patch;  it  is  rather  a 
light  dose,  but  help.s.  Since  tlie  toi>s  of 
Lima  beams  are  long,  so  also  are  the 
roots,  and  the  phosphate,  ashes  and 
manure  all  should  be  sjn-ead  over  the 
laud,  never  put  in  the  hill.  Then  the 
rows  should  be  wide  apart,  and  the  jioles 
close  in  the  row.  We  plant  the  rows 
seven  feet  apart,  the  poles  three  feet 
apart  in  the  row  ;  then  we  t.-ike  a  b.ill  of 
binder  twine  (cheaper  twine  will  do), 
start  at  one  end  of  a  row.  and  tying  to 
top  of  the  first  pole,  take  a  turn  'around 
each  ])ole  to  the  other  end  of  the  row. 
This  helps  ketqi  all  the  jxiles  uj)  in  time 
of  storms,  and  if  .s<*veral  poles  are  broken 
off  in  the  late  Summer  no  harm  is  done. 
The  bean  vines  will  go  up  the  poles  and 
on  the  .string  from  i)ole  to  pole ;  they 
need  a  little  h<>lp  to  give  now  and  then 
a  vine  a  turn  around  the  string,  then  the 
branches  will  come  out  all  the  way  up 
the  pole  and  shake  hands  fi-om  jade  to 
pole,  so  we  have  a  hearing  surface  of  two 
sides  all  the  way  from  end  to  end  of  every 
I'ow,  and  every  blo.ssom  can  get  sunlight 
and  form  a  bean. 

If  the  b(‘<ans  are  comixdled  to  cling 
around  the  ix)les  one-half  of  the  blos.soms 
will  fall  olf  from  want  of  sunshine  or 
fertilization.  Then  this  .solid  n)w  of 
vines  loaderl  with  beans  must  have  mois¬ 
ture.  so  we  cultivate  between  the  rows 
deeply  before  the  beans  start  up  the  ])oles, 
to  get  a  deep,  loose  soil  for  the  roots. 
After  that  we  keep  the  surface  mellow 
with  a  harrow- tooth  cultivator.  Deep 
cultivation  after  the  bean  vines  were  well 
grown  would  ruin  the  crop,  as  it  would 
cut  off  most  of  the  feeding  roots.  At  first 
the  seven-foot  space  looks  like  a  waste  of 
land,  but  when  picking  time  comes  we 
find  that  is  as  close  as  we  can  plant  and 
get  a  crop,  keeping  in  mind  always  that 
it  is  a  crop  of  beans  that  we  want,  not 
a  crop  of  vines.  The  picking  is  easy  by 
this  plan,  as  the  beans  are  in  sight  and 
the  crops  have  justified  the  plan. 

Delaware.  A.  E.  KITTENIIOUSE. 


Get  These  Valuable  Books  Free 


Get  special  literature  descriptive  of  the  Van  Brunt 
Fertilizer  Disc  Drill.  It  tells  all  about  the  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  of  this  implement — shows 
you  plainly  wherein  it  excels.  Also  get  big  156 
page  book,  “Better  Farm  Implements  and  How 
to  Use  Them.”  This  tells  all  about  a  full  line  of 
labor-saving  farm  machinery.  Worth  dollars. 


To  get  these  books  state  the  implements  in  which 
you  are  interested  and  ask  for  package  FD-2 35. 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  III. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK.  FEBRUARY  20,  1018. 
butter 

Price's  liiivo  been  both  up  and  down 
during  this  week.  Receipts  are  larger 
and  market  (juite  dull  on  all  grades  of 
fresh  make.  There  is  a  little  business  in 
storage  at  the  top  government  price  of  47 
cents. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  511^®  .i2 

Wood  to  Choice  .  49  ®  ^ 

I.ower  Wnides .  44  @  43 

Storage,  good  to  choice,  .  43  ®  47 

Dairy,  best .  49  ®  60 

Common  to  Wood . 42  ®  48 

City  made .  37  @  39 

Packing  Stock .  35  @  33 

Process  .  40  ®  46 


CHEESE 

'I'lie  market  bs  ii  little  sti'onger  on  the 
better  whole  milk  grades.  Export  busi¬ 
ness  covering  upward  of  700  tons  is  being 
figured  on  :it  j’bout  24  cents,  with  a  pos- 
sibilit.v  of  some  call  for  skim  or  low- 
grade  whole  milk. 


Whole  .Milk,  fancy  .  26  ®  26t,; 

Good  to  choice .  25  @  25}| 

Lower  grades .  IV  ®  22 

Skims,  best .  19  @  20 

Pair  to  good .  9  @  14 


KOGS 

f'here  has  been  some  rejiction  from  the 
heav.v  decline  of  the  previous  week,  iind 
the  niiirket  has  been  stronger.  Dealers 
are  looking  sharply,  however,  to  make 
sure  that  they  do  not  get  caught  with 
any  surplus  of  stock,  and  prices  are  cut 
wdien  it  seems  necessary  to  keep  stocks 
moving. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fai3oy .  64  @  65 

Medium  to  goo<l  .  .53  ®  60 

Mixed  colors,  nearbyiiest .  60  @  61 

Common  to  gooii .  ,50  @  .50 

Gathered,  best,  white .  60  ®  62 

Medium  to  good,  mi.xed  colors  ...  .54  @  .56 

Lower  grades .  45  @  50 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 1,5  25  @15  .50 

Pea . 12  50  @14  00 

California,  small  white, . 13  00  @13  75 

Bed  Kidney . 14  00  @14  75 

White  Kidney .  15.50  @16  00 

Lima,  tliilifornin, .  14  00  @14.50 


LIVE  POULTRY 

I'nless  there  is  some  change  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  ruling,  business  in  live  poultr.v 
for  slaughter  will  close  from  February  28 
to  May  U  It  ist  possible  that  some  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  closing  time  may  be  gnmted 
to  give  dealei'S  a  chance  to  elear  out  late 
arrivals.  In  vitiw  of  tlie  heavy  receipts, 
many  dealers  consider  the  price  fixed  by 
the  government  as  too  high  on  some  lines. 
Busine.ss  has  been  reported  at  tlie  follow¬ 
ing  figures:  Fowls.  8(> ;  young  roosters, 
turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  85 ;  old  roosters, 
27. 

DRESSED  POl’LTRY 

Prices  continue  very  high  on  all  the 
better  (inalities  of  fresh  killed  and  1017 
frozen.  The  lOlG  pack  is  being  worked 
out  rapidly,  as  the  government  rules  that 
it  must  be  closed  up  by  March  1.  The 
two-year-old  pack  is  selling  about  3  to  5 
cents  under  the  1917. 


Turkeys,  best  lb .  .37  @  38 

Common  to  good  .  39  ®  35 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  45  ®  .50 

Roasters  .  33  ®  .36 

Fowls .  28  @  36 

Capons,  best  .  40  @  43 

Smaller  sizes  .  33  ®  37 

Roosters .  25  @  26 

Ducks .  29  @  30 

Geese  .  25  @  30 

Squabs,  doz .  1  50  @  7  75 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 11  40  @13  40 

Bulls  .  7  00  @10  00 

Cows  .  4  50  @8  75 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  15  00  @18  50 

Culls . 12  00  ®14  00 

Bbeep.  100  lbs .  8  00  @  9  00 

Lambs  . 14  00  @16  75 

Hogs . 16  00  @17  35 


PRUITS 

Barreled  appie.s  in  moderate  .supply  and 
nnirket  strong  for  good  grades.  Rr '  3ipts 
of  \Vestern  box  are  large  and  market  .slow 
for  medium  qualities.  Strawberries 
scarce,  but  selling  at  about  the  range  re¬ 
cently  noted. 


Apples,  York  Imperial,  bbl. 

.  3  75 

® 

500 

Hen  Davis . n . 

® 

4  25 

Winesap  . . 

@ 

600 

Greening  . 

® 

700 

Baldwin . . . 

® 

5  25 

King . . 

@ 

5  50 

Spy . 

.  400 

® 

6  50 

Pears— Kieffer.  bbl . 

® 

3  00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

@18  00 

Strawberries,  qt . 

.  30 

60 

VEGETABLES 

Potato  market  weak  and  mainly  lower. 
Onions  very  dull  and  averaging  poor. 
f!abbag('  .searce  and  higher.  Lettuce  and 
all  salads  approaching  high  quality  are 
high. 


Potatoes— Long  Island.  100  lbs .  2  20  @2  .50 

Alaine,  100  lbs  .  2  00  @2  25 

Jersey,  100  !bs .  2  00  @2  20 

State  and  Western,  100  lbs .  2  00  ®  2  40 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  1  00  ®  2  25 

Beets,  bbl .  3  00  @  4  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  .50  @  3  ,50 

Cabbage,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  25 

Ton' . 5,5,50  @75  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  75  @2  00 

Onions.  State  and  W’n..  lUO  lbs .  150  @2  00 

Peppers,  bu . 3  00  ®  6  00 

String  Beans  bu .  2  00  @6  00 

Turnips,  bbl, .  2  .50  @4  ,50 

Squash,  bbl .  2  00  ®  3  .50 

Peas,  bu .  3  00  @  7  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  6  00  @  8  00 

Tomatoes,  Greenhouse,  lb .  15  @  25 

Mushrooms  lb  .  25  @  50 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  5  00  @8  50 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz .  1  00  ®  1  75 

Salsify,  100  bunches  ^ .  7  50  @9  00 


Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl. 

Kale,  bbl . 

Spinach,  bbl . 


5  00  ®  8  00 
.50  @  2  00 
1  00  -a  3  60 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


The  freight  situation  ha.s  made  receipts 
v^Ty  light  in  city  markets,  piirticnlarly  at 
.>8cl  St.,  where  extreme  prices  are  otlfered 
for  what  _  little  ij6  to  he  had.  In  other 
yards  deliveries  have  been  rather  better 
and  the  price  range  lower. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . .39  90  @40  00 

No.  2 . 24  00  @.38  00 

No.  3  . 29  00  @.33  00 

Clover  mixed . 28  00  @.35  (H) 

Straw,  Bye, . 20  00  @22  00 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2.  red,  .  2  26  @ 

Corn .  1  «()  @1  88 

Oats,  astp  weight,  bush .  1  02  @  1  06 

Bye,  free  from  onion .  2  00  @  2  26 


Orcharding  on  Long  Island 


(Continued  from  page  848) 
oilitic's,  should  attempt  to  compete  with 
northeni  sections  of  New  England  in 
growing  late  AVinter  sorts.  As  a  i-nh;  the 
majority  of  the  old  standard  vju-ieties  will 
do  fairly  well  on  the  island.  Observation 
leads  me  to  favor  Fall  and  eai-ly  Winter 
varieties  for  home  market.s,  of  whicli  the 
following  is  a  partial  list:  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent,  Oldenburg,  McIntosh,  Ilubbiirds- 
ton  and  Sntton.  If  one  wishes  to  havi?  a 
few  late  vnirieties  for  home  tiiule  then 
add  Baldwin.  Stityniiin.  Ro.xbury  Russet 
and  Rhode  Ishind  (Ji'cening.  If  one  Wiints 
varieties  for  home  use  only  put  out  every¬ 
thing  tlie  catalogues  1  st,  from  Ben  Davis 
to  Delicious.  Some  of  them  will- do  well. 

Seashore  (’oxditiox. — 'I’lieie  are  two 
fiietor.s  whicli  tend  to  lailnre  of  fruit  trees 
near  the  .seashore.  First,  the  lack  of  suit¬ 
able  soil,  and  second,  the  force  of  the 
winds.  In  sections  wln-re  good  loams 
occur  orchards  may  he  planted  and  good 
results  obtained  by  iilanting  wind-bn'uks 
of  other  trees  between  the  orclnird  and 
the  oi'caii.  The  tendene.v  for  moss  to 
grow  on  fruit  trees  near  salt  wati'i-  can  be 
lirevented  by  the  dormant  spraying  with 
lime-siilphiir  solution.  f.  a.  s. 
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The  Miracle  of  the  Marne 


The  battle  of  the  Marne 
halted  the  rush  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  towards  Paris.  It 
aroused  the  French  to 
superhuman  bravery.  They 
I  fought  as  if  led  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
herself. 


We  are  sending  our  best 
manhood  to  fight  for  us. 
They  must  be  armed,  fed 
and  clothed,  cared  for 
th  rough  sickness  and 
wounds.  This  is  the  work 
of  every  individual  as  well 
as  the  Government. 


The  Marne  was  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  power  of 
patriotism  with  its  back 
against  the  wall.  The  same 
sacrifice  of  self,  the  same 
love  of  country  and  unity 
of  purpose  that  inspired  the 
French  people  must  inspire 
us,  and  we  must  win  the  war. 


It  is  the  proud  duty  of 
the  Bell  System  to  coordi¬ 
nate  its  purpose  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  other  factors 
in  our  national  industrial 
fabric,  so  that  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  movement  of 
supplies  to  our  boys  abroad 
be  given  right  of  way. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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GUARANTEED 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  ^  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$17.95.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
Illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
^AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


H  &  D  QUALITY 
IMPLEMENTS 


Spring  Tooth  Harrow* 

Spike  Tooth  Harrows 
“Daisy”  Com  Planter* 

“York”  Two-RowCom Planter* 
“Economic”  Lime  Spreader 
“Hercule*”  Potato  Diggers 


Riding  Cnitivators 
Walking  Cultivators 
Trucking  Cultivators 
“York”  Grain  Drill 
Fertilizer  Distributer* 
Shovel  Plow* 


Ask  for  our  Booklets 
Give  your  Dealer’s  Name 

BENCH  &  DROMGOLD  COMPANY 

1616  Sixth  Avenue  York,  Penna. 


MAKE 


YOUR  IDEA 


PAY 


Let  us  perfect  your  SEND  S.ikkty  Skc.vick  Corporation 
invention  and  get  FOR  '-’a  Broadway 

youapatent.  CIRCULAR  ni:w  yop.k  city 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


PRIVATE  SALE 

From  and  Includinti  Monday,  March  4th.  1918  to  and 
Including  Saturday,  March  9th,  1918,  at 

THE  BURT  OLNEY  CANNING  CO. 

Factory  Yards,  Sconondoa  St. ,  City  of  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

All  equipment,  machinery,  tools,  household  buji- 
plies.  chickens,  jiigs  and  tliirty-oiio  (ill)  horses 
which  liavo  been  in  use  in  our  one  tliousand  acre 
farm  recently  Bold. 

S.UiB  WILL  BE  LARtjEST  IN  HISTORY  THIS 
SECTION  STATE.  VALUES  WILL  BE  GOOD. 
EVERY  PIECE  OF  SLUTHNERY  OFFERED  WILL 
BE  IN  GOOD  CONDITIO.N  UNLESS  OTHER¬ 
WISE  STATED  ON  S,VJ-ES  TICKET. 

Each  horse  will  lie  sold  with  .a  i-ertiflcate  of  con¬ 
ditions  sigueil  by  two  disinterested  X'eturinar.v  sur¬ 
geons.  Tile  horses  are  mostly  youm;  and  are  in  line 
condition  without  cxceiitioii.  I'hese  liorses  liavo  Iicen 
acclimated  by  one  year  or  more  use  in  New  York 
State. 

No  sales  of  any  deseriiitiou  will  lie  booked  or 
options  given  jirior  to  Mareh  fourtli. 

A  jirinted  list  of  articles  to  bo  sold  will  be  availa¬ 
ble  shortly  for  tlio  asking.  The  enormous  quant  it- 
of  up-to-date  equipment  and  tlie  largo  number  of 
liorses  will  includo  something  of  value  to  you. 

Teims  net  easii  or  approved  interest  bearing  fonr 
mouths  notes  indorsed  by  an  Oneida  business  man. 

FIRST  COME  FIRST  SOLD. 


THE  BURT  OLNEY  CANNING  CO. 


ONEIDA.  N.  Y. 


The  Gasoline 
Engine  on 
The  Farm 

By  XenoW.  Pulnam 


Operation 
Repair  and 
Uses 


530  Pages.  Nearly 
180  Engravings 


This  is 
the  kind 
of  a  hook  ' 
every  far¬ 
mer  will  ap-’ 
predate  and  ^ 
every  fan 
home  ought : 
have.  Indndea 
selecting  t  h  o 
most  suitable 
engine  for  farm  work,  its  most  convenient  and  ef¬ 
ficient  installation,  with  chapters  on  troubles,  their 
remedies,  and  how  to  avoid  them.  Tlie  care  and 
management  of  the  farm  tractor  in  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  liarvestlng  and  road  grading  aro  fully  cov¬ 
ered:  also  plain  directions  aro  given  for  haudliug  the 
tractor  on  the  road. 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  tor 
sending  us  Two  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Four 
Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  Yearly 
Subscription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 
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PARK  &  TILFORD 

beg  to  announce  that  the  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS  of  48,000  EGG 
CAPACITY  will  be  fully  operated  during  the  Hatching  Season  at  their 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

LAKEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks,  and  the 
demand  is  so  great  that  orders  must  be  placed  at  once  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  guarantee  deliveries. 

Our  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Breeders  will  weigh  four  pounds  and  upwards.  These 
birds  are  bred  to  produce  Large,  Marketable  White  Eggs,  the  entire  supply  of  which  is 
sold  by  PARK  &  TILFORD’S  STORES  in  New  York. 

Correspondence  solicited  and  visitors  are  cordially  invited 
Send  today  for  booklet  and  price  list 

LAURELTON  FARMS,  Box  R,  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Chicks 

Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated  farm  raised  birds,  selected 
for  their  prolific  laying  (jualities  and  vigor.  AVe  can  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity, 
in  season,  from  our  matings  of 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  While  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks,  Day-Old  Chicks 

We  can  supply  in  any  <niantity  from  oiir  While  I’hjmouth  Encla  ntid  S.  C. 
White  J^eghonis;  Dait-OUi  Ihieh-linys  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

jvrite  for  Price  List  BRANFORD  FARMS,  GrotoH,  Conn. 


Baby 

Chicks 


Wesley  Grinnell 

Sod  us,  W.  Y. 


S.  C.  IV.  Leghorns 
R,&S,  Reds 

B,  Rocks 


pUREBRED. 
‘  Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy- laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 


Eggs  for  Hatching 

So  UfUITC  I  rPUADIIC  Tom  Itarron  Strain 
•  v.  tilliiC  LCUflUKRa  $7.50  per  hundred 

SPECKLED.  RED  AND  LIGHT  SUSSEX  » lO  per 
FROM  IMPORTED  STOCK  hundred 
Red  Jacket  Poultry  Farm,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Ferris  White  Leghorns 


2OO  EGG  STRAIN.  EGGS,  CHICKS 
PUUEIS,  HENS.  BREEDING  MALES 


articles. 


Satisfaction  or  money  buck.  40-i)age  catalog  free. 
PniilfruQnnnliao  and  etjuiiuneiit.  Everything 
lUUITry  uUppilBo  from  legbands  to  incubators. 
T'ree  c.italog  gives  lowest  prices  on  iiundreas  of 
bKOKtlE  B.  FKKKIS,9il5  I’liion,  Brand  Kapids,  BIlcli. 


FOli  SALE  OK  EXCHANGE  FOR  HEAVIER  BREEDS 

50  S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

15  yearling:  tiens,  1  cnck,  4  cockerels.  Pure  Barron  strain, 
imported  (iireet  I’l/nt.l  POl'LTKY  f  tUM,  Apaiaehtn  N,  T. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Dav-oM  Chicks 
from  utility  stock. 
Custom  hatching. 


E.  C.  Woolver,  Richfield  Spa.,  N.  Y. 


Hatching  Eggs  Sryr.'o’dTct'S 

White  Leghorn*.  They  m  e  mated  both  for  Prolific 
laying  and  Vigor,  We  ean  supply  in  any  qnantily 
at  reasonable  prices.  WEWAPPO  FARM,  Midvale.  N.  J. 


s.  c.  w.  legh  o  rns 

****^^“***S  “SS®  Stock  imported  direct 
from  Tom  Barron.  Pedigreed  eggs  from  hen*  with 
contest  records  201  to  236  eggs.  Proven  sire,  dam's 
record,  275  egg*.  Also  other  hatching  egg*.  Prices 
reasonable.  Circular,  W.  E.  ATKINSON,  WallinDford,  Ct. 


Eggs 

and 

Chicks 


Bred  from  my  heavy  I --L-.-- 
laying  strain  of  8.  O.  \V.  LognOrnS 
A  few  good  cockei'el*.  Let  me  book 
your  orders  for  eggs  or  chicks  early. 
It  trill  insure  delivery  when  desired. 
Mating  list  free.  C.  M.  LONtTE- 
NlCCKEJt.  Box  50,  Idl/aliptlitown,  Ph. 


Tho  Pniiltrv  Fnrm  MANAGED  UNDER  THE  CORNELL 

ne  rouiiry  rarm  methods  over  ten  years. 

K.ABY  CHICKS  ANO  HATCHING  EGGS 
from  onr  heavy-laying  strain.  S.  C.  W  H  1  T  E 
I.  E  C  H  O  K  N  S.  Place  your  order  at  once.  We 
gn.’irantee  safe  arrival  of  baby  chicks. 
Stoiiywold  Poultry  Farm,  Geueseo,  N.  Y. 


LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 

STAND  FOR  EGCS 

at  Storrs  1913-1914  they  won  the  egg-laying  contest, 
ten  hens  laying  2088  egg*.  At  Storrs  1915-1916— leaii- 
iiig  Leghorn  pen — 2034  eggs.  At  Vineland  1916-1917 
the  Shiirt*  and  Voegtlen  pen  direct  from  me  wei  o 
!  liiird  with  2115  eggs.  This  is  the  stock  U  want. 
Hatching  eggs,  chick*  and  stock  for  sale. 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  ML  Carmel,  Conn. 


Mattituck 

Egg*  and  chicks  from  selected  breeders— one  and 
two  years  old.  on  free  range— the  result  of  3  yrs. 
t  aii-n*sting  and  selective  breeding— m.ated  to  cock¬ 
erels  bred  from  200  to  252-egg  liens  and  200  to  288-ogg 
cocks.  We  have  I.811O  hens  of  our  own  breeding. 
"We  positively  do  not  sell  any  eggs  or  chicks  which  are  not 
produced  by  our  own  stock  on  our  own  farm."  Circular. 
ABTHXrBH.  Penny,  Box  Y.  Mattituck,  N  Y. 


EGGS  WHITE  LEGHORNS  CHICKS 


Do  you  want  the  best  for  your  foundation  stock, 
or  new  blood  for  your  flock?  Then  order  from  an 
Old  Established  Breeder.  We  are  not  a  Hatchery. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ONLY. 

Our  prices  are  as  low  as  can  consistently  be 
named  under  present  conditions. 

Spring  Water  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Stockton,  N.  J. 


45%  in  November 


Ours.C.  REDS  led  first  4  weeks  of  N.  A.CoiitestfDela- 
wni-e  oflicial)  with  46%  production  against  15% 
averaire  for  the  100  pens.  W  c  hi-ced  liens  foregg-lype 
as  dairymen  lu-ecd  cows  for  milk.  Our  S.  C.  Wliito 
eve  unmatched.  Ben  “A  ” 
headed  by  son  of  S14-egg 
hen,  “B”  by  gi-andsons. 
Hatching  eggs  LEGHORNS  or  REDS — Pen  A.  bens 250 
to  280  egg-type,  $5  lor  16,  t25  for  100.  Pen  B,  liens 200  to 
2.60  egg-tyi>e,  $3  for  15;  tlO  for  100.  Pen  C.  bens  160  to 
200  cBK-type.  $10  for  100.  Tho  BiST  is  tho  ciiEAPfSl.  Catalog. 
HOPEWELL  FARMS,  •  Box  161-R,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


LEGHORNS 


SingleCombWhiteLeghorns^swdi; 

YOUNQ  AND  BARRON  STRAINS,  WITH  ECO 
RECORDS  UP  TO  274  EGCS  IN  ONE  YEAR. 

3.000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Inoculated  and  free 
from  Iic-e,  the  finest  lot  I  ever  owned.  Now  booking  oi-- 
dvrs  for  Bai)y  Chick.s,  March  and  April  delivery.  Capa¬ 
city,  10  to  12.000  weekly  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in 
anv  Quantity.  Order  well  in  advance  tlii.s  year  as  demand 
will  lar  exceed  the  supply.  My  Book  •'Preliti  in  Poultry  Kesp- 
ing  Solved,”  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 
EDGAK  BUI6C8,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  selected  hens  on  free  grass  range  having  trap- 
nest  record  of  68  per  cent  during  Dec. ;  muted  with 
Tom  Barron  ckls.  from  283-egg  hens.  Oandec  hatched 
ciiick  and  eggs  90  per  cent  fertility.  Send  for 
li.ating  list. 

TUORD  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 
W.  F.  DROUT.  Prop..  Box  296,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


PARADISE  Breeders  of  Heavy  Laying  Poultry-  Trap  Nested 
All  I  TDV  Q  C*  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

WUUIKT  9.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

FARM  BUFF  PLY.  ROCKS.  200-EgK  Strain 

Day-Old  Chicks.  Hatchlns  snd  Stock  for 
Sale.  Our  1918  Circular  h-ree.  Box  B,  PARADISE,  PA. 


Ad  IJf  a  I  I  S.  c.  w.  leghorn  chicks 

•  D.  rlALL  0  2,000  WEEKLY 

Our  pens  at  Storrs  Contest  have  been  among  the 
leaders  for  three  suece.ssive  years.  Breeding  cocker¬ 
els.  -  A.  li.  HALI.1,  Wttllinjfford,  Conn. 


S.C.W,  L,-  MIORNS 
WYCKOFF  Sl.cAIN  DIRECT 
Tile  strain  th.Qt  lays  many  large  White  Eggs. 

.F.  M.  CASE,  .  Gilboa,  New  York 


S.  C.  Black  Leghorn  Cockerels 

GEORGE  R.  D.AVIS,  Queenstown.  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 


/IflV^IAO  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns,  11c.  Money 
I  HI*  1% 'N  refunded  for  dead  ohicks.  Oircular  free 

Uiil  ViVlJ  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


Acme  Quality  ecgs 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  8.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  from 
Heavy-laying  Strains.  Catalog.  WY-HARFARM.  R.  I.  Denton,  Md. 


Gilbert  Farm  School 

day -old  chicks,  custom  hatcliing. 


S.  C.WHITE  LEG. 
HORNS.  Eggs, 
Georgetown,  Conn, 


S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

heavy-laying  utility  strain;  line  bred  for  tho 
last  ten  years  for  egg  production,  late  moulting, 
size  and  vigor.  Day-old  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  for  sale.  Circular  on  request. 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


n  !•  SINGEECOMB 

Simshine  White  Leghorns 

Eggs,  chicks  and  stocl;.  Trapnest  recoids  up  to2.'>6. 
Circular  free.  SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM,  Ridgely,  Md. 


Barron’sS.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

All  breeders  two  and  tliree.years  old  and  pure  Bar¬ 
ron  iilood  jiiid  selected  layers.  Send  for  cat.-ilogue. 
Ohicks,  8818  per  hundred.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
TViusur  Earm,  Acuslinet  Station.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorns 

Day-Old  Chicks  and  Eggs.  Uot  my  free  circular  befoi-eyou 
order  cliicks.  Tells  why'  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest 
layers  and  most  profitable  breed  on  eai-tli.  Write  today. 
Also  Whiteheghorn Chicks.  A.E.  HAMPTOH.Boi  H.  Pillslown,  N.  J 


DAY-pLD-CHIX  legVuVrnI 

A  Superior  Strain.  30  years  bred  for  egga  Customers  re¬ 
port  60%  average  winter  egg  yield.  180  average  for  year. 
ITice  list  on  request.  MILLBROOK  FARM,  Alfred  Station,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  9c.  and  up.  broilers,  m^ney  back 

for  dead  ones  as  far  as  Colorado,  Texas  and 
Maine.  1st  hatch  March  20tli.  Cockerels 
cheap.  Pamphlet  free. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY,  C.  M.  L.vuaer, 
Prop.,  Box.  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa.- 


Light  Brahmas-THE  WAR  BREED 

The  government  wants  meat  and  one  can  get 
it  as  well  as  eggs  from  our  Brahmas.  They 
weigh,  lay  and  pay.  Chicks,  $23  per  lOO. 
Eggs  for  hatcliing.  Send  for  our  catalogue. 

WINSOR  FARM,  Acushnet  Station,  New  Bsdiord,  Mass, 


The  Henyard 

—  -  ~  ^ 

Grinder  for  Hen  Manure  lard  duck,  which  iu  a  state  of  nature  lays 


Ilaviug  a  formula  for  “a  home-mixed 
fertilizer  which  called  for  hen  manure 
among  other  ingredieuts,  and  since  it  i.s 
necessary  that  the  manure  be  ground  fine 
enough  to  pass  readily  through  planter  or 
diill,  I  decided  to  built  a  grinder  for  the 
purpose  from  some  materials  I  had  on 
hand.  I  used  the  cylinder  and  concave 
from  an  old  disfuirded  threshing  machine. 
A  framework  was  constructed  of  8  by 
4  inch  stuff  about  .5  inches  wide  and  3 
inches  high,  and  long  enough  to  allow 
the  cylinder  to  turn  freely  between  top 
cross-pieces  on  which  shaft  of  cylinder 
'  is  mounted,  as  shown  in  accompanying 
illustration.  The  concave  was  set  with 
all  teeth  in  place  as  close  to  cylinder  as 
might  be  and  still  allow  free  turning  of 
cylinder. 

A  hopper  (A)  was  then  built  above 
cylinder  through  which  the  coarse  manure 
was  fed  into  the  machine.  The  top  and 


Diagram  of  Grinder  for  Hen  Manure 


all  sides  except  the  rejir  (B)  were  then 
enclosed ;  this  being  left  open  to  facili¬ 
tate  shoveling  out  the  ground  manure. 
The  machine  was  then  belted  to  light 
power.  It  worked  pei  foctly  and  kept  two 
men  as  busy  as  any  two  men  want  to  be. 
The  product  was  a  finely  ground  manure 
that,  when  mixed  with  the  other  ingred¬ 
ients  of  our  fertilizer,  ran  freely  through 
both  oiu*  grain  drill  and  the  fertilizer  at¬ 
tachment  of  our  corn  planter.  Of  cour.se 
the  operator  should  put  into  the  machine 
only  clean  hen  manure  that  has  been 
taken  from  dropping  boards  and  kept  dry. 

New  York.  A.  J.  dunckel. 


Duration  of  Fertility 

Some  experiments  were  made  at  the 
Missouri  lOxperiment  Station  as  to  how 
soon  after  the  introduction  of  a  male  bird 
the  eggs  would  become  fertile ;  also  as  to 
the  length  of  time  the  fertility  persisted 
after  the  male  bird  was  removed.  Five 
pens  containing  10  hens  each  were  used. 
Into  each  of  these  pens  a  male  bird  was 
put,  left  for  one  day,  then  removed.  Four 
eggs  fx'om  each  pen  were  tested  for  fer¬ 
tility  each  day  for  twenty  days.  The 
first  day  after  the  male  was  removed,  not 
an  egg  was  fertile;  the  second  three  out. 
of  the  20  eggs  tested,  Avere  fertile;  the 
third  day  14,  the  fourth  day  I2.‘the  fifth 
day  13,  the  sixth  day  IG,  and  the  succeed¬ 
ing  days  the  fertility  ran,  15,  14,  13,  8, 
9,  10,  9,  11,  8,  6,  3,  2,  2,  1.  On  the 
twenty-first  day  not  an  egg  of  the  20 
tested  was  fertile.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  it  was  sir  days  after  the  male  mas 
tahen  atcay,  that  the  highest  fertility  was 
reached.  I  think  this  fact  will  he  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  most  poultrymen,  or  at  least  to 
those  who  have  paid  but  little  attention 
to  the  geuerath'e  process  iu  egg  produc- 
tion. 

The  Missouri  experiment  is  a  very  in¬ 
conclusive  one,  owing  partly  to  the  fact 
that  only  part  of  the  eggs  weie  tested.  I 
have  heard  of  eggs  being  fertile  27  days 
after  the  male  was  remoA'ed,  and  do  uot 
doubt  it.  No  exact  date  could  ever  be  de¬ 
termined  Avhen  fertility  would  cease,  for 
there  are  so  many  changeable  factors.  It 
would  depend  iiartly  on  the  number  of 
hens  with  the  male,  partly  ou  the  breed, 
on  the  time  of  the  year,  on  the  feed  and 
very  largely  on  the  temperament  of  the 
male. 

Test  for  Broodiness. — ^Two  pens  of  six 
Black  TiCghoru  pullets,  same  blood,  all 
conditions  precisely  alike,  except  that  one 
pen  hiid  a  nest  full  of  china  eggs  to  fon¬ 
dle  ciich  time  they  went  to  lay.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  surprising.  In  GO  days  uot  a  single 
bird,  went  broody  of  the  six  without  nest 
eggs;  while  of  the  six  with, a  .pest  full  of 
china  eggs,  there  were  ttovtve  .s.’A'lis,  ' 
hroodiness,  three  of  the  pullets''t^Vfu'!r 
broody  three  times  in  the  GO  days.  This* 
goes  to  show  that  broodip^ss  .is  a  mental 
state,  and  not  owing  to  her  having  “laid 
out  her  clutch  of  eggs.”  as  many  think. 
Hence  the  value  of  removing  her  to  dif¬ 
ferent  surroundings  getting  her  mind  off 
the  sub.iect. 

Dr.  Raymond  Pearl,  in  his  very  valua¬ 
ble  work  entitled  “The  Mode  of  Inheri¬ 
tance  of  Fecundity  in  the  Domestic 
Fowl,”  gives  some  astonishing  instances 
of  increased  laying  by  removal  of  the  egg 
as  .soon -as  laid.  The  cvmmon  wild  mal- 


12  to  18  eggs,  by  removing  the  eggs  has 
been  made  to  hiy  80  to  100  eggs,  Ilauke, 
a  German  writer,  by  removing  the  eggs, 
got  48  iu  succe.ssion  from  the  common 
wryneck,  and  Wenzel  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  51  eggs  from  the  common  house  spar¬ 
row,  by  removing  the  eggs  each  day.  This 
ought  to  do  away  with  the  old  supersti¬ 
tion  about  the  necessity  of  ne.st  eggs.  In 
the  case  of  the  two  pens  of  Black  I-eg- 
horns  cited  above,  the  .six  without  nest 
eggs  laid  iu  the  GO  days.  275  eggs ;  while 
the  six  with  nest  eggs  laid  only  145 ;  so 
much  time  Avas  lost  by  hroodiness,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
second  lot  Avas  a  very  poor  layer;  she  laid 
but  10  eggs  in  the  two  months,  and  did 
uot  go  broody.  geo.  a.  Cosgrove. 


Nux  Vomica  and  Hawks 

The  solution  of  the  Avhole  matter  is 
this:  Nux  vomica  is  extremely  hitter, 
and  fed  continuously  and  promi.scuously 
it  no  doubt  imparts  to  -the  flock  of  the 
chickeus  fed  to  a  very  bitter  flavor,  mak¬ 
ing  the  chickens  less  palatable  to  the.se 
birds  of  prey.  IlaAA'ks  soon  learn,  and 
after  a  few  “bitter  pieces”  seek  their 
food  elscAvhere.  Y'oii  might  parallel  it  to 
tarred  corn,  or  turnips  fed  to  milking 
COAVS.  AV ALTER  E.  DAY. 

^liissachusetts. 

This  may  be  the  true  solution,  at  any 
late  it  is  important  enough  to  warrant 
some  careful  work  by  the  scientists. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


.Worms 

I  have  a  bulldog  which  is  greatly 
troubled  Avith  maAV-worms.  I  have  given 
him  tapeAA’orin  and  stomach-AVorm  cap 
sales,  Avhich  have  Avorked  with  good  re 
suits,  hut  for  some  reason  I  cannot  rid 
him  of  this  troublesome  maAV-Avorm.  Can 
you  give  me  any  remedy  for  them? 

^Massachusetts.  MRS.  IT.  S.  D. 

Taa’o  or  three  times  a  week  give  the 
dog  a  rectal  injection  of  a  pint  of  luke 
Avarm  decoction  of  four  ounces  of 
quassia  poAA’der  or  chips  in  one  gallon  of 
boiling  Avater  to  stand  for  12  hours  cov¬ 
ered  before  .straining  for  use.  Also  treat 
intcniiilly  by  giAuug  one  dram  *of  freshly 
lioAvdcred  kjimala  iu  .soup  or  cream  after 
starving  the  dog  for  at  least  IS  hours. 
If  Avornis  continue  to  appear,  repeat  both 
treatments  after  an  interval  of  one  week. 

A.  s.  A. 

Ringworm;  Dishorning 

1.  Our  cow.s  are  afflicted  Avith  rough 
places  on  their  bodies  which  seem  to  itch. 
Apparently  these  places  spread,  some 
of  them  being  as  large  as  a  dollar  now, 
Avhereas  a  mouth  ago  they  were  so  small 
as  to  hardly  be  noticeable.  We  have 
been  putting  sulphur  mixed  with  grease 
on  the  spots,  bnt  do  not  seem  to  be 
getting  rid  of  them.  Can  you  tell  what 
the  trouble  is  and  advise  us  of  a  cure? 
2.  We  have  three  calves,  three,  seAmn 
and  eight  weeks  old,  and  w'e  Avould  like 
to  stop  the  groAvth  of  their  horns  if  you 
can  sugge.st  a  safe  manner  of  treatment. 

New  York.  c.  K.  N. 

1.  The  disease  is  ringworm,  caused  by 
a  vegetable  parasite  which  lives  on  damp 
walls  and  AvoodAvork  as  well  as  on  the 
skin.  Saturate  the  scabs  and  crusts  Avith 
oil  until  they  can  be  perfectly  removed 
by  scrubbing  Avith  soap  and  hot  Avater. 
Then  paint  the  spots  Avith  tincture  of 
iodine  for  a  week.  Cleanse,  disinfect, 
AvliitcAvash.  light  and  ventilate  the  stables. 
Also  disinfect  and  whiteAvash  or  paint 
all  ohjp(  i  .  upon  which  the  cattle  haA^h 
been  rubbing.  2.  It  is  too  late  to  pre¬ 
vent  growth  of  the  horns  AA’ith  chemicals, 
and  it  noAV  will  be  necessary  to  remoA'C 
them  Avith  a  speciiil  gouge  or  wait  until 
they  groAv  out,  Avhen  they  can  be  removed 
Avith  a  dishorning  saAv  or  shears. 

A.  s.  A. 


Blood  in  V  y 's 

I  have  a  coav  that  passed  about  a  spoon 
fill  of  blood  from  the  rectum  10  days  ago. 
Today  I  noticed  a  small  clot  apparently 
mixed  Avitli  mucus.  This  also  came  from 
the  rectum.  She  seems  to  have  a  pro¬ 
pensity  to  chew  ou  an  old  bone  if  she 
can  find  one  in  the  field.  Thinking  .she 
might  need  salt  I  gave  her  some  before 
I  iiad  expected  to  in  the  regular  course 
of  events.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of 
the  cause  and  seriousness  of  this  blood 
passing?  J-  M.  ll. 

Montana. 

.^'iiacow  ra  pint  dose  of  raAV  lin- 
secc  xi-  -i, repeat  the  dose  in  24  hour-s 
if  it  dbe„.  oiot  move  the  boAV'els  freely. 
F'?Pd  mixed  rations,  including  bran  and 
flaxseed  meal.  If  possible,  allow  roots 
or  sound  corn  silage  to  regulate  the 
bowels.  It  is  likely  that  the  condition  of 
the  bowels  has  been  caused  by  prolonged 
feeding  on  coarse,  dry  roughtage.  Frosted 
or  moldy  feed  also  may  cause  it  and 
unless  such  feed  is  stopped  and  the  irrita¬ 
tion  subsides  the  coav  may  die.  Allow 
free  access  to  salt,  slaked  lime  and  char¬ 
coal..  -  ,  ■  .  A-  s.  A. 


IShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


COCKERELS 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
T'j  ap-nested  heavy-laying 
■itrain,  $5  each. 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

MERRYTHOUGHT  FARM 

BOX  R,  COLUMBIA,  CONN. 


White  Wyandottes 


^‘REGAL 
STRAIN” 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  this  world's  famous  stand¬ 
ard-bred  ntility  strain  from  very  choice  farm  range 
breeders  at  S10  per  100— SB  per  50— S2  per  15.  As  the 
supply  is  less  than  the  demand  place  your  order  at 
ODCe.  E.  I.  UNDERHILL/*  Old  Orchard  Farm.'*  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y- 


Dorcas  White  Wyandotte  be°  t  ilnfssVJct®' 


rect.  Martin's 
,  Pullets. $3.50. 

Utility  eockerels.  $3.  Hens.  $2.50.  EGGS-WHITE  WYANDOTTE, 
egg-line,  State  Pair  and  Roohe.ster  TVinners.  PARTRIDGE 
ROCKS.  Boston  1918  winners.  Please  tell  us  your  wants.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  always.  OWNLAND  FARM,  Box  497,  South  Hammond,  N.T. 


White  Wyandotte  Gockerelsi^feftrf.  seieLe.ffa  nu 

raised  birds  wiiose  dams  were  sired  by  .Iidm  .S. 
Martin’s  champion  "  Sensation,”  at,  85  each. 

Li.  <)  QLItiLKY,  -  Goshen,  New  York 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  po^rte^d”' direc/' 


I  Males  and  females  I  im- 
mtiles 

dams,  272  to  'JKl-egg  record* ;  hens  with  2.5,5  to  273-pgg 
records.  Egg.s  for  sale.  Also  eggs  from  inire  Barron  I.eg- 
horns  imported  direct.  E.  K.  i,E\V18,  Apalarliln,  .\.  ¥. 


I,  I  If ,)  White  Wyandotte  Eggs 

from  selected  free  farm  range  stock.  $3 — 15;  $8—100; 
200  or  more,  $7—100.  H.  VV.  BUNK,  Germantown,  N  Y. 


Ruff WvRnrinHRil  I’-EKs.  $3  per  setting  from  Pedi- 
DUII  njfdllUUIICo  g,-ee,i  Prapnested stock. Storrscou- 
test  record  24fl  H.  R.  Sullivan.  Box  1321,  Hartford.  Conn. 


Baby  Chix — Hatching  Eggs — Breeders 

White  Wyandettfs,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Light  and  Dark  Hratinia;!^ 
S.  'V.  an«l  Brown  l.<oghonifl.  Ctility  aiwl  show,  (piallty. 
ratal. ig  In*-..  \ii\  i:ri>al»:  Bori  THY  t’anM,  Box  Sfiri,  Kivenlalo,  N.J. 


Barred  Rocks 

ORDER  YOUR  DAV-OLO  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCH¬ 
ING  hi  advance.  C'ircular  free. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


White  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Hrcd  20  yean  for  high  production  of  eggs  and  meat. 
H.atching  eggs  $10  per  100.  i>»y-old  chicks $22  per  100. 
Wilson’s  Poultry  Fai’m,  Hollis,  N.  H. 

^‘Perfection” Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

llig  value  for  yonr  money.  Cockerels.  $3.50,  $4,  $5 
and  up.  Pullets,  $2.50.  ('oinplete  price-list  of  stock 
:ind  eggs  and  our  1918  winnings  on  request. 

Dr.  II.YYMAN,  -  DDYLKSTOWN,  PA. 


Barred  Rocks 


A  few  fine  cockerels  from  trap- 
nested  hens— noted  winter 
layers.  Also  hutching  eggs 


,J.  F.  Fraucais,  AVesthainpton  Jteach,  N 


BUFF  ROCKS.  FIELD,  Somers,  Connkctici  t 

Rakv  Pki.-L’c  PARKS’  STRAIN.  Thom))son 
OaDy  vniCKS  (.j-oss  Barred  Rocks  @  l;5c..  Heavy 
utility  R.  I.  Reds  &  1.5c.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  I);inish 
cioss,  also  English  @  13  to  15c.  Place  orders  now  to 
in.su re  prompt  delivery. 

Maples  White  Leghorn  Farm,  R.F.D.,  Telford,  Pa. 


TIFFANY’S 

Superior 

CHICKS 


SILVER  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN- 
DOnES.  REDS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  BAR¬ 
RON’S  LEGHORNS,  PEKIN  AND  ROUEN 
DUCKLINGS.  A 1  <1  h  a  m  Poultry 
Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  I’a. 


Parks’  Strain  B.  P.  R.  Chicks 

pedigreed  males  from  better  than  200-egg  stock.  Cus- 
tv.u  hatching.  C.  K.  Chubb.  I.NGLESIUE  FARMS,  Palenville,  N  T 

200.000  Chicks  REOS.^LECHoilNl 

- 1 - WYANDOTTES.MINORCAS.Elc. 

liroilers,  SB  per  ItIO  for  April  delive-y.  Order  e.arly. 
Fine  cuta.  free.  Keystone  Hatchery, Dept.  23,  Richfield,  Pa, 


)  ‘‘Regal’'  W.  Wyandottes,  chicks  25c 


BRED  TO  LAY 

SELECTED  BREEDERS  f  Barred  P.  Rocks  “  20c 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopeweil  Jet.,  N.Y. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combs  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Fall 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders.  Mated  to  rich  .Ma¬ 
hogany  colored  males.  Bggs,  $3  for  16;  $.5  for 
30;$1  Jlor  lOO.  Write  for  circular. 

K.  QUACKKNKUSH,  Box  500,  Darien,  Conn. 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Hatching  Eggs  from  Trap-nested  heavy  Winter-lay- 
;  free  range  raised;  large,  vigorous  stock. 


mg  strain; 

Hens  weighing  up  to  6  lbs.  and  (Jocks  ti] 

Price,  $3  per  15  eggs  or  lOO  eggs 
HENRY  B.  MEIER,  Pittstowk.Ne 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RE 

Vlbert  stock.  Cockerels,  85.  Eggs,  .?3  per  15.  SlOpt-r  too. 
Chicks,  $25  per  100.  ANXA  M.  JONES,  Crauyvillk,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Wand  Red*  '  v  f  I  k  ‘  “i?" 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular. 

MAPLECKOFT  FARMS,  Box  R.  Pawling,N.Y. 


t(i  6  lbs.  and  Cocks  up  to  1!  lbs. 

8  for  $10. 

EW  .TkRSET’ 


R.  C. Reds 


Rred  to  Lay.  Blue  Ribbon 


Eggs,  81.50  for  15;  88.50  for  lOO. 
CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM,  W.  G.  Horner,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


RHODE  ISUND  REDS 

ed  by  trap  nests  for  winter  laying,  tfiiicks,  .120  per 
lOQ.  Eggs  for  hashing.  Send  for  illu.strated  cata- 
I ogue.  WINSQR  FARM , Acushnet  Station,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


SCR!  RflHs  Kggs.  $8-100;  $1..50-15.  Healthy, 
V,  w.  II.  I.  iiouo  vigorous,  utility  hens— no  nullef--- 
E.  R.  JOHXSOK.  -  Oe  jeb  B-  .  ’ 

Barron  200-Egg 


chickf.  NELSON  DEWEY.  Mid 


ri>  hul} 

N.  Y. 


S.C.  White  LegHorn  Chicks 

from  vigorous,  business-bred  hens  that  have  lop 
combs,  long  bodies,  deep  egg  baskets.  The  profitable 
kind.  Get  our  prices.  GUY  A.  LEADER.  R.  No.  2,  York,  Pa. 

I  itrhlRrnhmaq  <INLY.  Fifteenth  year.  Cockerels, 
*2.50.  Selected Eggs-Settings-$1.50; 
•'0-$4.50;  100— $8.  Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

Mammoth  Toulouse  Oeese  S^eyroneToS  wi 

Hens.  $5.  AVM.  W.  KKXCH,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  Vineland,  X.  ,T.,  egg-laying  contest 
is  now  in  its  second  year.  The  same  hens 
which  were  reported  last  year  are  being 
tested  for  their  two-year-old  form.  Below 
i.s  given  the  record  of  the  full  pnllet  year, 
the  I'c'cord  for  tlie  current  week  ending 
Fehrn:u'y  ti.  'IikI  the  full  record  for  this 
.year.  Do  not  confuse  tliese  records  with 
the  Connecticut  figures,  for  that  is  a  pul¬ 
let  contest. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  ,1.  1447  4 

T.  .1.  Kiislin.  N.  .) .  1302  1-5 

J.  M.  Jones,  X.  .1 .  18.54  1(> 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y .  144'!  11 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J .  1412  14 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1.322  H 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.  1.598  29 

ljusscroft  I’arm,  N.  J .  1761  19 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.  .1 .  148.5  18 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Sou.  R.  1 .  1410  12 

Suniiybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  1460  21 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J .  1721  18 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

LakeFarm,  n.  1 .  1.513  22 

Suiiiiyhrook  Farm,  N.  .1  .  14R3  17 

Wiiburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.  12.5.3  9 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  and  Howland,  Vt .  1.591  2 

W.  P.  Laing,  N  .  J .  897  10 

MrsC.  B.  Elliott,  N..1 .  1279  18 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N. . I.  .  1.522  8 

H.  VV.  Coiliiigwood,  N.  J .  142.5  14 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa .  1410  33 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1 .  1479  13 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1.522  22 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh, -N.  J .  16:1.5  21 

tJnderhill  Bros.,  N.  J .  1966  2.5 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pji....  1082  6 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn .  1937 

B.  A.  Ballarcl,  Pa .  1843 

Will  Barron,  England .  20511 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J..  1425 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y .  16i)8 

CIoverl.Hwn  Farm,  N.  J .  17114 

W.  J.  Cocliing.  N.  J .  1674 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J .  1730 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J .  ]ti49 

Chas.  l);ival,  Jr.,  N.  J.. .  1728 

L.  S.  &  X.  L.  Depue,  X.  .1 .  1714 

K.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  X.  .1 .  1595 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  X.  J .  1772 

C.  S.  Greene,  X.  J .  1772 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Ckmn .  1742 

B.  Prank  Grunzig,  X.  J .  1277 

Henry  E.  Heine,  X.  J .  16YJ 

Richard  Heine.  N.  J .  1.527 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio -  1616 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Coii n.. . .  1774 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo .  1436 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm.,  Mass.  2114 
Pinebeach  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J..  1412 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.  J .  1719 

John  R.  Lauder,  X.  J .  1851 

Lay  well  Poultry  Farm,  (,'onn . . .  1867 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  X.  J .  17.55 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J .  1612 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn .  1673 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J .  1R13 

Samuel  Xiece  &  Son,  X.  J .  18,51 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa .  1635 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1117 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J .  16.5,5 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa .  1.526 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa .  2173 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  X.  Y .  1815 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  X.  J .  1614 

Shadowbrook  Farm  .Conn .  1626 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  X.  J .  1666 

Pinehurst  Poultry  F.ann.Pa _  1884 

Herman  F.  Sender,  N.  J .  1802 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J .  1716 

Snnnyhrook  Farm,  X.  J .  1.3.53 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J _  1312 

Tom  s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  1702 

Training  School,  N.  J .  1.5.3.5 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J .  ’2212 

Shurts  and  Voegtlen,  N,  J  .  211.5 

Gustav  Walters,  X.  J .  1883 

White  House  Poultry  Fm.,N.  J.  1489 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa .  19.59 

Willanna  Farm,  X.  J .  191.5 

Woodland  Farms,  X.  J .  1896 

S.  C.  BUFF 
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H.  G. Richardson,  X.  J.... 

Romy  Singer,  X.  J . 

Monmouth  Farms,  X.  J.. 


LEGHORNS 

.  1448 

.  u;t7 

.  1407 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E. Hampton,  X.  J .  1T46 

Fred  C.  Xixon,  X^  J .  17.58 

Sunny  Acres,  X.  J .  17.54 
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79 

.55 

117 

170 

140 

191 

81 

loo 


63 

loo 

87 


125 

83 

55 


Totals. 


16187.5  1812  13671 


Fistula 


I  have  an  old  horse  that  has  an  ;U>- 
sc»‘ss-  in  the  Indiow  of  tlio  jaw.  from 
which  there  i.s  a  foul-smelling  di.scharge; 
bloody  at  first;  just  now.  sliglit  amount 
of  ims.  He  has  good  appetite  and  is  in 
good  spirits.  Will  you  tell  me  what  to 
do  for  him?  j.  h.  m. 

New  York. 

Kxat»”  -tt-"  t’TT  a  surgeon  doubtless 
.i  that  the  fistula  connects  with 

a  di.seased  molar  tooth  in  the  lower  jaw, 
and  he  shoula  ex  .act  the  tooth.  If  the 
teeth  are  sound,  a  sliver  or  other  fun  ign 
body  may  be  present  or  there  may  In-  a 
fistula  of  a  salivary  duct.  In  any  case 
it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  a  trained 
surgeon.  Meanwhile  inject  a  little  of  a 
2  per  cent  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash  twice  daily  and  if  there  is  a  Inmi) 
paint  it  with  tincture  of  iodine  each 
other  day.  a.  s.  a. 


F.  . 


1st  vr.  Week 

Total 

Gjirvet  W.  Buck,  X.  .1 . 

19.56 

19 

125 

Thoiujis  Henry,  I’ji . 

1548 

s 

174  1 

<  )tto  C.  Luhrs,  X.  J . 

1474 

18 

1.34  1 

(1.  X.  Myers,  Pa . 

1689 

IS 

275  ! 

Harry  H.  Ober,  X.  .1 . 

1443 

32 

286  1 

Overlook  Farm,  X. .! . 

1199 

13 

184 

George  O.  Wani,  .Me . 

1459 

20 

1S9 

Woodsiiie  Farm,  K.  1 . 

1867 

19 

151 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH 

ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Dodee,  Mass . 

16.3.5 

9 

75 

Hollistoj)  Hill  Poul.  Pm.. Mass. 

1985 

15 

l'>6 

Kdward  K.  Murr.'iy,  X.  Y . 

1573 

29 

89 

Victors.  Keiclienbach.  Pa . 

1038 

15 

37 

Overlook  Farm.  X.  J . 

1662 

19 

202  1 

Wiiburtha  Poultry  Farm  X.  J  .. 

1214 

101  j 

Harrysbourg 
Colony  Hover 

Only  successful  Blue  Flame  Oil 

Burning  Hover  on  the  market. 

Burner  con.stnictcd  of  heavy  metal,  absolutely 
■vvickless.  nut  even  an  asbc.stosring.  linrns  with 
a  beautit5il  lilue  flame  .coiulnnally  through  the 
entire  season  without  cleaning.  No  ashes,  no 
smoke,  no  soot. 

Holds  perfect  teiniieratiiret  both.'in  'mild  and 
cold  weather.  Produces  more  heat  with  less  oil 
consumption.  Burns  40  to  6.)  houi-s  on  six  quarts 
of  oil. 

Hover  U  made  in  two  sizes:  Fort y-inch  Caimpy 
for  100  to  300  Chicks,  and  Jai'ge  .50-tneh  Canopy  for 
100  to  600  Chicks. 

Change  Your  Coal  Brooder  Into  a  Perfect 
Blue  Flame  Oil  Burner 

Seventy -five  per  cent  of  orders  la.st  year  for 
Hari  ysboui  g  Hover  were  from  ponitryiuen  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  tile  Coal  Brooder.  Use  our  Blue 
Flame  Burner  with  all  connections,  ready  to  be 
installed  in  any  Coal  Brooder.  Plenty  of  heat, for 
52-ini-h  Canop.T.  Guar  anteed  to  give  perfr-ct sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  refunded,  f'nt  in  tliis  ad. 
shows  lieviee  installed  in  a  Coal  Brooder.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

HEALERS  AXD  AGENTS  W.\NTED.  We 
want  live  Representatives.  Be  tile  first  in  yonr 
ter  ritory.  Our  line,  is  a  winner. 

Harrysbourg  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 

Dept.  G  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

r 


HILL,!,^  BROODERS 

Eliminate  Gas 

Avoid  Gas  and 
Raise  strong, 
Iteallhy  chicks. 

a  A  S  MEANS 
DEATH.  Hill 
Colony  and 
Alagic  Broodei-s 
li  a  V  e  a  g  ir  s 
chamlter,  eoileeting  and  discliarging  all  fortl  air-. 
Hill  Brootlei-s  were  designed  by  a  pr  actical  poultry- 
man.  They  hold  the  tire;  maintain  an  even  beat 
and  brood  chicks  that  will  protluce  a  profit. 

Price  wlihin  reach  of  everyene. 

Agent*  wanted.  -  Good  territory  open. 

Send  for  valuable  fall  c.atalogueofliowtr)  build  I’oul- 
tr-y  and  Colony  Houses.  Also  describes  Hill  Brooders. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  |“ronT5‘5f°i!!.’"'j®: 


"With  30  Days  Free  Trijil 
An  ^  10  Vr.  Guarantee  ■ 


150 


Think  of  it!  You  can  now  getthis  famoas 
Iron  Covered  Incubator  and  California  Red- 
wood  Brooder  on  39  days  trial,  with  a  ten-year 
W  guarantee,  freight  paid  east  of  the  Rockies. 

D 

-  IRONCLAD 

INCUBATOR 
CO. 

Bo.  125 

RACINE, 

WIS. 


EGG  INCUBATOR 
CHICK  BROODER 

Inenbator  fa  covered  with  iratvanized  iron,  triple  walla, 
copper  tanka,  ntiraary.  esrir  tester.  Set  up  r«; 
wooder  la  roomy  and  well  made. 

Order  direct  from  this  advertise* 
ment—monev  back  If  not  aatis-j 
ned  or  aeod  for  free  cataloir. 


to  run* 


Both 

1125? 

Fireighf 

PaiH 


ONE  TURN  OF  CRANK 

TURNS 
EVERY  EGG 

-  Best  Construction. 
Siriiplest  to  Operate. 

60—100—150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

Write  for  1918  Catalogue. 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

300  Grant  Ave.  NUTLEY,  NEW  JERSEY 


POULTRY  PAPER 
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BiggestHatches 

Strongest  Chicks 

That’s  what  you  will  get  with  my 
Hatching  Outfit — and  lean  prove  it. 
The  whole  story  !g  in  my  big  catalog, 
“Hatching  Facts”,  sent  Free.  Ittells 
how  money  ismaderaisingpoultry.  Get 
this  Book  and  you’ll  want  to 
start  one  of  my  Guaranteed 
Hatching  Outfits  making 
money  for  you.  It’s  good  pa¬ 
triotism  and  good  business  to 
raise  poultry  this  year,  and 

895  1 40-Egg 

Buys  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 

Prize  Winning  Model — Double  Fibre  Board 
Case,  Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Nursery, 
Self-Regulated  Safety  Lamp.  Thermometer 
Holder, EggTester.  With 
$5.25  Hot-Water,  Don. 
ble-Walled,  140-Chlck 
Brooder,  bothonly  $12.95 

Freight  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies-allowed 
towards  Express  and  to 
points  beyond. — I 
ship  quick  from 
Buffalo ,  M  inneap- 
olis.KansasCityor 
Racine.  Used  by 
Uncle  Sam  and 
Agr’l  Colleges.  With 
this  Guaranteed  Hatching  Out¬ 
fit  and  my  Guide  Bookforsettingupahd op¬ 
erating  you  can  make  a  big  income.  And  my 

Crkor>i<«1  Provide  Ways  for  You 

opec-iai  WZieri*  to  Make  Extra  Money 

^ve  time— Order  Now,  or  writ©  today  for  my  Free  Cat- 
bIos,  ^'Hatching  Facts'*— IttollsalL  JimRohao,  Pres. 

BelIeCityIncubatorCo.,Box48  Raciae,Wis. 


Digests  more  easily 

o 


Raised  on  H*0 
Steam- Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

THE  H-O  CO.,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

MrmherK  U.  .S'.  Food  Administration 

John  J.  Campbell,  Eastern  Sales  Aat.,Hinqfor(l,  Conn. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 

Leg  Banda - Oats  Sprouters 

Ctitatog  Free  on  Request 
H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chlcksl 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone, 

IIAUIItC  latest  model 
In  A  nil  O  BONE  CUTTER 


fine;  never  clogs. 
10  Days*  Free  Trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Hook  free. 

■1  F.  W. MANN  CO..  Box  1  5  MILFORD.MASS. 


I  If  Ordered  Together.  Freight  Paid 
I  east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa- 
Iter  copper  tanks,  double  walls, 

Jdead  air  space,  double  glass 
j  doors,  all  set  up  complete,  or 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  $14.75. 

FREE  Catalogue  describing  them.  Send 
for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct.  (2) 

•Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  ee  Racine,  Wis.-J 

Cnr^ala  'TTIIDYI.'VC  Heiix  and  Gobblers  from 
rOrOaiB— A  UlVlV£.Ia  Pme  Bronze  Gobble 


half  Wild  hens.  Prices  Reasonalilo. 


e  r  and 

E.  *  PUGH,  Oilsril,  Pt. 


Over  One  Hundred  White  HolIandTurkeys 

Hens  weighing  ten  to  eighteen  lbs.,  $5  to$10; 
toms,  sixteen  to  tweiit.v-five  lie...,  $8  to  $15.  Siitis- 
faetion  guaranteed.  H.  W.  ANDV^SON,  Stewartstawn,  Pa. 


I'leto-date-  tells  all  you  want  to  know  about 
•are  and  luanageinent  of  poultry  forpleasure 
or  profit.  &Oe  per  year;  -4  months  for  10  eents 
OULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Dept.  88,  Syracnse.JN.Y. 


EGGS  and  CHICKS  f.om  Mav’s  Utility  Bred 

S.  <'.  IVhite  Leghorn.  Cireular  Free. 

KOSts  <i.  MA  Y,  .  .Soudersburg,  l*a. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some- 
I  times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
i  or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage, 
j  That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 


Win  at 
Vineland 


BUCK’S  Barred  Rocks 

PEN  No.  1,  bred  and  owned  by  us  5von  third  annual  variety  sweepstaket,  and  was  first 
in  their  class;  also  hens  No.  17  and  19  finished  fifth  and  sixth,  against  1,000  com¬ 
petitors,  being  the  two  high  Barred  Rock  birds,  laying  272  and  278  eggs  respectively. 

Hatching  Eggs  from  sisters  to  these  birds  .  .  $4.00  per  15;  $20.00  per  100 
Hatching  Eggs  from  yearlings,  same  strain  .  $3.00  per  15;  $15.00  per  100 

GARRET  W.  BUCK,.  Colts  Neck,  N.  J. 
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RURAjl*  NEW-VORKER 


March  2,  1918 


A  GREAT  many  people  think  be- 

cause  a  little  chick  likes  to  “scratch  and 
pick” —  that  cracked  wheat,  cracked  corn  or 
scratch  feeds  are  the  best  feeds  for  young  chicks.  That’s  a 
wrong  idea.  This  old-time  fallacy  has  played  havoc  with 
poultry  profits  too  long.  More  chicks  die  from  improper 
feeding  than  any  other  cause.  The  losses  are  enormous. 

For  years  our  poultry  feed  experts  have  been 

experimenting  to  find  a  feed  which  would  change  this 
deplorable  condition.  They  studied  the  habits  and  physical 

weaknesses  of  chicks— fesfet?  numerous  feed  formulae  and  finally  discovered 
that  OATMEAL  (without  hulls)  when  properly  balanced  with  beef  scraps, 
bone  meal,  green  feed  and  other  protein  ingredients,  not  only  agreed  perfectly 
with  the  delicate  digestive  organs  of  young  chicks,  but  made  them  grow  much 
bigger,  healthier — hastened  maturity  and  developed  earlier,  better  laying  pullets. 


FUi-O'PEp 

JL  GROWING  MASH  A 

This  new  OATMEAL  feed,  which  is  a  finely 

ground,  easily  assimilated  feed,  is  fast  changing  the 
"‘old  time”  grain  feeding  practice,  that  has  played  such  havoc 

with  poultry  profits.  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  growing  mash  ever  offered. 

Poultrymen  like  Thompson,  Fishel,  Felch,Dann, 
Kempster,  Lambert  and  numerous  others  are  wise  to 
the  superior  value  of  OATMEAL  for  little  chicks. 

Prof.  A  B.  Dann,  of  Cornell  University,  says:  “When  hulls  are  re¬ 
moved  from  oats  (oatmeal)  we  have  one  of  liie  finest  feeds  we  know 
of  for  little  chicks.” 

E.  B.  Thompson  says:  “I  consider  OATMEAL  a  valuable  ingredient 
for  a  poultry  food  for  both  young  chicks  and  laying  hens.” 

U.  R.  Fishel  says:  “Any  poultry  food  that  contains  plenty  of  oats 
(oatmeal)  is  bound  to  make  good  growing  feed.” 


II II TM  E  H I  Successful  PouKrymen’s 
UA  I  IfflEAL  Secret  of  SUCCESS  with  Chicks 


FULO-PEP  GROWING  MASH,  for  chicks 

and  young  fowls,  goes  several  steps  further  than  the  big 
poultry  raisers’  method.  While  its  base  is  finely  ground  OAT- 

MEAL,  we  have  added  other  necessary  ingredients  —  animal  foods,  bone  and 
muscle  foods,  green  foods,  etc.,  all  so  skillfully  balanced  that  it  makes  chicks 
grow  faster,  bigger,  healthier. 

After  your  chicks  are  ten  days  old  give  them 
all  they  will  eat.  You  cannot  over-feed  it.  Keep  it  be^ 
fore  them  all  the  time.  They  will  “go  to  it”  just  like  feasting 

on  bugs,  insects,  worms  and  green  stuff  when  on  free  range,  only  in  this  feed 
we  have  given  them  many  more  good  things  than  they  could  possibly  pick  up 
on  free  range.  Remember,  FULL-O-PEP  GROWING  MASH- — Not  Grain 
Feeds  — MAKES  CHICKS  GROW  DIG. 

For  chicks  just  hatched,  after  three  days  on  bread  crumbs,  feed  FUL-O-PEP 
CHICK  FEED  which  consists  of  finely  granulated  corn,  wheat,  pin-head  oat¬ 
meal  and  fish  scraps.  You  will  find  it  gives  them  a  fine  start.  After  the  first 
week  or  ten  days  feed  FUL-O-PEP  GROWING  MASH.  For  laying  hens  you  will  find  FUL¬ 
O-PEP  DRY  MASH  and  FUL-O-PEP  SCRATCH  GRAINS  so  much  superior  to  anything  yoji 
ever  used  there  is  no  comparison'  Ask  your  dealer  for  FUL-O-PEP  FEEDS  ^  if  he  can  t 
supply  you,  write  us. 


Send  for  Free  ISIS  Poultry  Book? 


Just  fill  out  the  coiioon  and  get  our  New  Free  Poultry  Calendar.  It  is  said  by  the  VVjSE 
ONES”  to  be  the  hest  book  on  poultry  feeding  ever  published.  It  is  filled  with  valuable  hints 

and  tips  —  tells  you  nearly  everything  you  want  to 
know  about  poultry— how  to 
get  more  eggs— how  to  save 
young  chicks — how  to  select 
proper  stock,  etc.  It’s  free. 

The  Quaker  Oats 
Company 

Poultry  Dept.  RNY 
Address:  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

■sxaBiEaaHH 

I  HE  QUAKER  OATS  CO.,  Chicago,  IH. 

Kindly  send  me  your  1918  FUL-O-PEP  Poultry  Calendar. 

Name . 


St.  No 


Town.,  . 

'  V 

Dealer’s  Name. 


State 


Feeding  the  Young  Chick 


I  would  appiPfiate  a  few  pointers  in 
regard  to  the  most  approved  and  suc¬ 
cessful  methods  of  feeding  chicks  the 
'  fir.st  five  weeks.  I  have  been  more  or 
less  succo.ssful  in  this,  and  have  used 
most  of  the  rations  such  as  rolled  oats, 
johnny  cake,  chick  food,  hard-boiled 
eggs,  etc.,  hut  still  am  alwniys  under  the 
impressiou  that  my  methods  could  ho 
improved,  and  a  greater  per  cent  of 
chicks  raised  than  I  now  do.  Let  us  as¬ 
sume  that  the  temperature  is  right  iu 
the  brooders  (I  use  hard-coal  hovers)  ; 
that  the  chicks  come  from  good  .stock 
and  are  free  from  disease.  What,  from 
varied  experience  with  the  methods  most 
iu  use  today,  would  you  recommend  as 
a  feeding  method  for  the  first  five  weeks? 
I  would  like  to  adopt  .some  regular  sys¬ 
tem,  and  stick  to  it,  so  that  if  an  unusual 
mortality  occurred  I  would  be  practically 
sure  it  was  not  the  method  of  feeding. 
Of  cour.se  quantity  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  it.  and  I  am  always  careful  to 
f(>ed  very  light  the  first  few  days,  with 
no  feed 'at  all  the  fir.st  two  days  after 
hatching.  E.  G.  C. 

New  York. 

I  Imve  never  been  strong  for  “sys¬ 
tems”  in  poultry  raising,  hut,  on  the 
other  hand,  realize  that  the  .so-called 
common  sense  methods  advocated  by  some 
eaniiot  be  a]>plied  h.v  those  who  lack  the 
common  sense.  T'ornmon  ^  sense,  as  I 
would  define  it,  is  the  ability  to  think 
logically  and  act  rationally  in  any  line 
of  endeavor.  This  ability  is_  acquired 
largely  from  experience  and  is  not  in¬ 
herent  in  the  amateur  poultry  raiser.^  so 
systems  have  their  place,  after  all.  With 
tiie  experience  which  you  have  evidently 
had,  I  doubt  if  I  can  help  you  much; 
still,  I  am  willing  to  formulate  a  few 
rulo.s,  derived  from  observation  and 
practice,  which  seem  to  me  to  cover  the 
most  essential  matters. 

Iltitch  only  from  vigorous  .stock  whose 
vitality  has' not  been  depleted  by  long 
Continued  and  heav.v  laying.  Many 
chicks  are  three-fourths  dead  when 
hatched ;  it  doesn’t  take  them  long  to 
go  the  rest  of  tlie  way. 

Don’t  hatch  too  early.  Thore  are  sev¬ 
eral  reus(nis  why  it  doe.su’t  i>a.v. 

Don’t  hatch  too  lare.  The  vitality 
which  a  fowl  can  heejueath  to  its  off- 
.spring  peters  out  as  hot  weather  ap- 
pi-oaches.  Spring  is  nature’s  time  for 
begiiiuings. 

Don’t  feed  for  at  least  24  hours  after 
hatehiug.  . 

Give  water  as  soon  as  food  is  .sup¬ 
plied.  or  before,  ■  and  never  let  a  chick 
spend  a  waking  moment  out  of  sight  of 
a  clean,  fresh  supply. 

Give  fresh  greens,  tender  grass,  let¬ 
tuce.  etc.,  from  start  to  finish.  Don’t 
scrimp  here. 

Avoid  slops.  Birds  apparently  need 
to  take  their  food  and  drink  separ- 
ately.  .  , 

F’eed  the  bulk  of  the  ration  dry.  Di-y 
foods  don’t  push  chicks  quite  as  fast, 
but  they  are  .safer. 

Feed  both  hard  grains  and  ground 
mashes  from  the  start. 

Use  simple  foods  and  methods.  Variety 
and  complexity  wa.ste  time  and  benefit 
neither  chick  nor  owner. 

Corn  alone  will  raise  chicks ;  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  wheat  and  oats,  with  meat  and 
greens  is  needed,  however. 

A  good  cracked  grain  ration  is  one 
part  j. in  head  oatmeal  ;  two  parts  cracked 
<■0111 ;  three  parts  cracked  wheat.  Noth¬ 
ing  better. 

A  good  mash,  wet  or  dry:  Equal 
parts  by  weight  of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran, 
middlings,  and  sifted  h«‘ef  .scrap.  One 
part  of  bone  meal  added  would  doubt¬ 
less  improve  it. 

A  good  “first  meal”  food :  Rolled  oats 
with  bread  crumbs.  Good  any  time. 

A  good  idea :  T.et  your  wife  mother 
the  chicks  the  fii-st  few  da.vs.  They  can 
he  had,  if  you  haven’t  one. 

Don’t  putter  around  the  chicks  all  the 
time.  It’s  full  hut  foolish. 

That’s  the  stufl,  now  how? 

After  the  cliicks  have  had  24  to  o6 
hours  for  digesting  the  lunch  they 
brought  from  the  incubator  with  them, 
sprinkle  some  rolled  oats  and  bread 
crumbs  over  th.eir  hac'ks  and  place  water 
before  them.  Likewise  sprinkle  a  little 
chick  grit  wln're  they  can  get  it.  Now 
take  some  shallow  boxes,  maybe  cigar 
boxes,  fill  them  with  that  dry  mash  and 
cover  the  latter  with  a  grid  cut  from 
some  half  inch  wire  netting.  Set  these 
upon  the  floor  and  keep  them  filled.  The 
chicks  will  empty  them  faster  than  you 
think. 

Two  or  three  times  daily,  sprinkle  a 
little  of  the  cracked  grain  in  their  litter. 
Adjust  the  quantity  to  their  appetites. 

Mid-foroiiooii  and  mid-afteriioon, 
moisten  a  little  of  the  mash  with  skiin- 
milk  or  water  and  feed  lightly  of  it.  Go 
easy  with  this  until  the  chicks  are  old 
enough  to  he  out  on  range  and  stand  a 
little  hurrying  up.  If  you  have  sour 
milk,  let  the  chicks  have  free  access  to  it 
all  the  time. 

A  constantly  accessible  dry  mash  is  a 
food  balance  wheel.  If  the  chicks  are 
scrimped  elsewhere,  they  make  up  here. 
If  they  are  overfed  elsewhere,  they  eat 
less  here. 

How  much?  Use  your  judgment,  and, 
if  you  haven’t  any,  acquii’e  it  as  soon  as 


you  can.  Don’t  scrimp  aiul  don’t  stuff, 
but,  if  .vou  must  do  either  for  the  first 
few  weeks,  scrimp.  Watch  the  chicks. 
If  they  are  too  hungry,  they  aie  ravenous 
and  trample  ejich  other  under  foot  to 
get  at  the  food.  If  they  are  not  bun 
gry  enough,  they  are  as  polite  as  a  boy 
:it  his  first  party  and  wait  for  otheis 
Bad  sign.  A  thriving  chick  should  either 
be  asleep  or  as  active  as  a  book  agent. 
If  they  are  logy  when  awake,  they  are 
overfed  or  ill.  S;ime  way  with  all  young 
animals.  This  is  about  all  the  .system 
I  have.  If  it  doesn’t  jibe  exaetl.v  with 
yours,  don’t  be  too  ready  to  assume  that 
you  are  wrong.  There  are  a  multitude 
of  ways  to  rai.se  chickens ;  a  vigorous, 
well-hatched  one  will  live  through  any 
of  them.  II.  B.  D. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK  j 

DOMESTIC. — ,\t  Knoxville,  Tenu., 
Fehruar.v  14,  tlie  Ue<1ei-al  Gi-and  .Tury 
returned  2.3  indictments  against  47  de¬ 
defendants,  including  coal  operators,  coal 
dciilers  and  coal  brokers  of  the  east  Ten¬ 
nessee  field,  chaiging  violation  or  the  food 
control  bill.  Tlie  indictments  resulted 
from  investigations  made  during  the  last 
two  month.s  by  the  Department  of  ,Tus- 
tice,  A\hieh  developed  charges  of  viola¬ 
tions  of  Government  fixed  prices  ami 
Fuel  Administr.'ition  orders. 

Feb.  14  fire  in  the  orphanage  conducted 
by  the  Grey  Nuns  at  Montreal.  Canada, 
caused  the  death  of  38  children.  All  the 
inmates  of  the  great  buildings  except  the 
children  arc  believed  to  have  p.scaped. 
They  included  nuns,  uur.sing  sisters, 
wounded  or  sick  soldier.s  from  overseas, 
aged  slek  or  crippled  men  and  women  to 
the  number  of  almost  1.000.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  lioiised  in  the  section  of  the 
hiiihling  Avhere  the  fire  started,  and  tiie 
flames  spread  so  rapidly  it  was  impossible 
to  save  tliem. 

Feh.  li*  Capt  Vernon  (’astle  Blythe  of 
the  Royal  Flying  (lorps  was  killed  in  an 
aviation  accident  at  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 
Capt.  Blythe  was  <\idely  known  as  a 
dan<-er  and  entertainer,  had  made  many 
flights  on  the  Freneh  battle  front,  and 
met  death  wli'm  he  prevented  w  hat  would 
liave  been  certain  death  for  him,  the  <'a(let 
with  him  and  au  aviator  in  another  idaiie 
who  wa.s  landing  near  h.v  at  what  i.s 
known  as  a  “blind  angle.”  Sjieeial  ex¬ 
amination  is  now  being  made  into  aero- 
lilane  manufacture  here,  as  numerous  ac¬ 
cidents  have  <-au.sed  suspicion  of 
treachery. 

I'he  steamshiii  Minsk,  of  the  Rcamii- 
navian-Americaii  line,  was  .scuttled  at  her 
pier  iu  Hoboken  Feh.  lf>  to  save  her  and 
adjacent  property  from  a  fire  in  her 
hold.  She  w-as  veady  to  steam  and  <-)ir- 
ried  a  considerable  shipment  of  Red 
Cross  stores.  The  fire  sturfed  in  <'otton 
in  No.  2  hold.  The  damage  is  about 
.^oOO.lMlO.  I’lie  cause  of  the  fire  was  not 
discovered. 

Feb.  16  Oov.  Edge  of  New  .Tersey 
signed  the  anti-loafer  hill,  which  compels 
ever.v  able-bodied  man  in  the  State  to  en¬ 
gage  in  work  of  some  sort. 

Authorities  of  Boiihomme  County,  S. 
D.,  I’eh.  18  cIowhI  the  flouu  mill  operated 
by  Mennonites,  16  miles  south  of  Tyn¬ 
dall,  S.  D..  on  charges  of  a  farmer  named 
IMcDonald,  that  a  Imx  of  ground  glass  was 
found  by  him  iu  a  .sack  of  feed  which  had 
been  ground  at  the  mill,  according  to  ad¬ 
vices  r<*ceived  at  8ioux  Falls.  The  mill 
was  closed  pending  investigation. 

H.  A.  Schroeder,  ex-seeretary  of  tlie 
German  Consulate  at  Honolulu,  w'us  fii  ed 
$1,000  Feb.  18  by  .Tudge  William  O.  Vau 
Fleet  in  the  United  States  District  Court, 
Sail  Francisco,  he  previously  having 
ideaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of  eoiispiriiig 
to  foment  revolution  against  British  lule 
in  India.  Judge  Van  Fleet  ordered  Unit 
Sehroeiler  serve  thre«‘  months  in  jail  if 
he  did  not  pay  the  fine. 

An  explosion  in  the  Dn  Pont  powder 
works  at  AVayne.  N.  ,T..  Feb.  10,  injured 
four  men  and  caused  heavy  property 
loss. 

Feb.  10  a  time  boinh  placed  in  the  Pas¬ 
saic  County  Court  House  at  Paterson, 
N.  .1..  during  a  session  of  the  draft  ex- 
emiition  boai’d  caused  a  loss  of  about 
$10,000.  No  one  was  hurt. 

A  State  system  of  workmen’s  health 
insurance  is  i)roposed  iu  a  liill  introduced 
in  the  New'  York  Legislature  Feh.  18  hv 
Senator  Courtlandt  Nicoll.  of  New  York 
cit.v.  The  bill  confoi'ius  geiierall.v  to  the 
plan  present<Mi  last  year  by  the  Aiuer- 
iean  Association  for  T.ahor  Legislation, 
wliich  then  was  opiiosed  in  some  details 
by  organized  laboi'.  hut  iu  reyisi'd  form 
has  since  been  given  its  unanimous  sup¬ 
port,  following  careful  study  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  h(*alth  of  the  State  Fe<leratiou 
of  I.abor.  It  <-overs  sickness  of  all  wage- 
earners  and  their  deiiendents.  provides 
cash  and  medical  benefits  for  twenty-six 
weeks  in  a  year,  and  offers  special  ma- 
ternitv  benefits  for  working  mothers.  The 
aetuai  cost  of  the  benefits,  by  the  terms 
of  the  bill,  is  to  he  shared  equally  by  the 
employers  and  insured  employes,  the  total 
of  w'hieli  is  estimated  to  be  on  the  aver¬ 
age  less  thau  4  jier  cent  of  wages. 
eral  supervision  of  the  system  is  vested 
by  the  hill  in  the  State  Industrial  Com¬ 
mission  as  under  w'orkmen’s  compensation, 
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with  the  Stiite  Ix-ariiig  merely  the  cost  of 
administration.  Fraternal.^  and  trade 
nnion.s  are  not  affected  by  the  proposed 
act 

WASIIJNGTOX — Details  of  how  var¬ 
ious  Government  departments  are  spend- 
in?r  money  in  the  war  emergency  were  dis¬ 
closed  Feb.  17  in  a  financial  statement  by 
Secretary  Mc-Adoo  covering  the  first  half 
of  the  fiscal  year  up  to  Jan.  1.  The  mili¬ 
tary  establishment  expended  .$1,762.- 
(XXi.OOO  in  the  six  months,  as  compared 
with  estimates  of  War  Department  heads 
that  expenses  for  the  entire  year  ending 
next  .Tune  .*10  would  be  .$8,790,000,000. 
.Vlthough  the  r.ate  of  expenditures  conse¬ 
quently  was  far  under  the  early  estimates, 
the  Treasury  .statement  shows  the  outlay 
is  increasing  rapidly,  amounting  to  .$450,- 
P(M),000  in  December,  as  compared  witli 
.$.‘{87,000,000  the  month  before.  A  rela¬ 
tively  low  rate  of  expenses  was  recorded 
for  the  Shipping  Board,  which  spent  $45,- 
774.000  in  December,  about  .$2.000;000 
le.ss  than  the  month  previous,  making  total 
expenses  for  the  six  months  ,$169,9‘22,000. 
Estimat'd  expenses  for  the  wdiole  year 
were  $901,129,000.  The  navy  expendi¬ 
tures  were  about  equal  to  preliminary 
estimates,  amounting  to  .$550,930,000  for 
the  six  month.s,  as  compared  with  the  e.sti- 
iiiated  ,$9(;6. 1.50.000  for  the  year.  These 
three  departments  accounted  for  the  great 
hulk  of  the  Government’s  expenses.  The 
outlay  for  most  others  was  approximately 
the  amounts  anticipated.  The  net  pub¬ 
lic  debt  of  the  United  States  was  .$0,004,- 
:!.59.097,  about  a  billion  dollars  more  than 
one  month  before. 

Congress  Avas  asked  by  Secretary  Dan¬ 
iels  Feb.  IS  for  .$230,077,152  to  further 
expand  the  navy’s  great  building  pro¬ 
gram,  provide  for  more  ordnance  and  am¬ 
munition,  cover  additional  pay  for  an 
expansion  of  the  Marine  Cori)s  from 
30.000  to  .50,000  men  and  meet  other  ex- 
l)en.ses  not  contemplated  in  this  year’s 
ni)propriation  bill.  Of  the  total  $100,- 
()()0,000  is  for  additional  construction  and 
to  sp('ed  up  construction  now  under  way. 

Thf'  billion-dollar  urgent  deficiency  aj)- 
])roi)riati(>n  bill,  carrying  half  ii  billion 
for  the  military  establishment  and  large 
sums  for  the  navy  and  other  branches 
of  the  Govt'inment,  was  pas.sed  Feb.  18 
by  the  House.  In  direct  appropriations 
and  in  authorization  for  obligations  dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year  the  total 
of  the  measure  is  .$1',107.220,0(X).  It  now 
goes  to  the  Senate,  where  it  Avill  receive 
prompt  consideration. 

Signing  of  the.  army  draft  treaty  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  Tlnited 
States  was  announced  Feb.  19.  The  new 
British  Ambassador,  Earl  Beading,  af¬ 
fixed  his  signature  to  the  document  as 
his  first  official  act  in  Washington.  Un¬ 
der  the  treaty  the  T'Jnited  States  may 
draft  into  the  military  .service  Briti.sh 
subjects  in  this  cotintry  between  the  .ages 
of  twenty  .and  forty-five  years,  while 
Great  Britain  may  draft  American  citi- 
/.<‘ns  living  within  its  juri.sdiction,  be¬ 
tween  the  iiges  of  .  twenty-oiu^  and 
thirty-one.  A  separate  convention  along 
the  same  line  ha.s  ben  negotiated  by  the 
State  Dei)artment  with  Canada. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
announced  February  19  that  5,000  In¬ 
dians  hav(?  enlisted  in  army  or  navy  for 
the  war.  In  enumerating  the  part  the 
Indians  are  taking  in  the  AViir,  Com¬ 
missioner  Sells  says  that  they  have  sub¬ 
scribed  to  more  than  ,$9,000,000  worth 
of  Tdberty  bonds,,  have  brought  abojit  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  i)roduction  of 
meat  and  agricultural  products  on  Indian 
rc'serviitions  and  assisted  in  Red  Cross 
work. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Inve.stiga- 
tion  of  the  nation’s  food  situation,  Avith 
j)arti(;ular  reference  to  wheat  and  meat, 
was  begun  at  Wa.shington,  Feb.  18,  By 
the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee.  A. 
Sykes  of  Ida  Grove.  la.,  president  of  the 
Corn  Belt  Meat  Producers’  Association, 
told  the  committee  stock  feeders  Avere 
contending  Avith  a  host  of  menacing  war 
time  difficulties,  chiefly  inability  to  get 
cars  to  ship  their  stock  to  market.  Only 
patriotism,  he  declared,  could  keep 
farmers  in  business  under  conditions  .so 
discouraging.  Fear  that  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  Avould  establish  beef  prices 

loAV  as  to  jeopardize  their  interests 
induced  many  cattle  men  to  slaughter 
immature  stock  Sykes  said.  This  prac¬ 
tice,  he  said,  necessarily  and  inevitably 
would  cause  i>rice  advances  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  _  consumer.  Dwight  B.  Iltird  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  former  president  of  the 
.\merican  Dive  Stock  Association  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  form  a  joint  committee  to  analyze 
conditions  and  make  recommendations 
for  Government  co-operation  Avith  the 
indu.stry.  Although  the  packers  are  mak¬ 
ing  “tremendous”  Avar  time  profits  their 
increased  earnings.  Mr.  Hurd  said,  have 
not  been  reflected  in  better  i)i'ices  to 
file  cattleman  or  in  more  equitable  prices 
to  the  consumer. 

-\n  amendment  to  the  food  law  to  fix 
1918  Avheat  at  .$2.0,5  a  bushel  instead  of 
$2  as  now  authorized.  Avas  introduced 
Feb.  18  by  Senator  Thompson  (Kan.) 
and  referred  to  the  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee.  Amendments  fixing  the  price  at 
$2.50  Avere  introduced  recently  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Gore  (Okla.)  and  another  naming 
$2.75  Avas  presented  by  Senator  Mc- 
thimber  (N.  D.) 

The  Department  of  Labdr  announces 
that  an  agreement  hi\^  been  reached  Avith 
the  Post  Office  Department  Avhereby  all 
third  and_  fourth  class  postmasters  and 
rural  carriers  are  to  be  appointed  “labor 
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agents”  of  the  United  States  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  of  the  Department  of  laibor. 
Th^y  Avill  be  used  for  the  ascertain¬ 
ment  of  the  labor'  needs  of  the  farmers 
of  the  country  and  for  the  bringing  of 
farmers  and  farm  labor  together. 

The  Ncav  York  State  Fruit  GroAvers’ 
Association  aviII  hold  its  .‘innual  meeting 
at  Poughkeepsie,  iMarch  0-8. 


Conserving  the'^Dry  Mash 

Probably  no  one  aaIio  uses  hoj)pers 
has  not  experienced  a  great  lo.ss  by 
the  foAA’ls  pulling  out  a  lai'ge  propor¬ 
tion  of  food  on  to  the  floor  and  hence 
Avasting  it.  During  an  experience  of 
six  years  feeding  an  average  of  about 
200  hens  in  this  manner.  I  sutipose  I 
have  lost  -,$500  Avorth  of  feed.  Not 
long  ago  I  placed  one  of  my  hoppers 
on  top  of  two  inverted  emi)ty  egg 
crates  in  order  to'  keep  the  fowls"  from 
.scratching  the  litter  into  the  feed.  In 
.some  Avay  the  thin  boards  broke  in 
places  and  .soon  afterAA'ards  I  noticed  a 
lot  ()f  food  had'  sifted  throiigh  holes  into 
the  box  beloAV,  and  incidentally  an  egg  had 
been  dropi)ed  in.  too.  This  gave  me  the 
idea  Avhich  is  destined  to  save  me  many 
dollars,  '  and  Avhich  I  pass  along.  I 
have  noAV  constructed  for  iill  my  dry 
food  hoppers,  boxes  a  little  longer  thaii 
the  hopper,  and  wide  enough  so  that 
Avhen  the  hopper  is  over  the  box  or  is 
set  on  it  the  box  Avill  extend  six  or 
seven  inches  beyond  the  edge  of  hopper. 
A  slatted  cover  is  made,  the  slats  fas- 
teueil  to  cleats  on  the  ends  so  the  cover 
may  be  easily  removed.  The  hopper 
being  placed  on  this  box  the  bens  get 
on  the  box  lid  or  slats  and  i)ick  out 
the  dry  food,  and  wliat  tlu'y  .scratch 
out  without  eating  drops  through  the 
.slats  into  the*  box,  from  where  it  may 
easily  be  recovered  by  r^'inoving  the 
cover  and  pouring  the  fe('d  back  into 
the  hopper.  If  the  box  is  more  than 
seven  inches  Avider  than  the  hopj)er 
the  hens  Avhile  feeding  Avill  drop  their 
excreta  into  the  box  as  well  as  the  feed, 
but  AA'ith  the  comparatively  narroAv 
ledge  their  tail  hang.s  over  the  edge 
ami  the  droppings  faii  on  to  the  floor. 
It  is  noticeabie  that  a  hen  Avhen  feeding 
Avill  di'op  considerable  matter  in  this 
Avay.  I  have  found  that  in.  use  this 
d<'vice  recf)vi'rs  at  least  one-third  of  the 
food  that  has  bi'en  put  in  the  hopper. 
I  have  tritsl  nearly  all  the  manufactured 
hoppers  as  w«'ll  as  homemade  ones,  and 
also  many  mixtures  of  food.s,  but  I  find 
the  same  diffic.'ulty  Avith  all,  and  believe 
I  h.ave  finally  found  the  solution  of  this 
great  i)roblem.  mark  u.  liACOX. 

I’cnn.syhmnii'. 


Table  Scraps 

'  ile  not  exactly  *  “scrapper”  my- 
.scdi  1  have  had  some  experience  Avith 
them,  and  can  tell  G.  W.  B.  (page  209) 
hoAV  they  Avork.  At  one  time  Ave  had  a 
backyai'd  flock  of  hens  Avhich  Ih'ed  i 
very  largely  on  table  scraps.  A  neigh-  | 
bor  added  hers  to  ours,  and  the  total 
am<)unted  to  a  large  pail  fpll  nearly  | 

every  day.  This  neighbor  could  not  j 
ejit  bread  which  Avas  old  (I  often  Avon- 
der  Avhat  she  does  noAv),  and  Avould  i 
often  send  down  tAVo  or  three  loaves  a 
day,  from  each  of  Avhi<'h  one  or  tAVO 
slices  had  been  cut.  AYe  bought  very 
little  bread  during  that  time.  T’nder 
city  or  large  toAvn  conditions  theim  are 
certain  legitimate  items  in  the  garbage 
pail  Avhich  are  not  so  common  on  the 
farin,  and  Avhich  help  fill  up  the  hens 
if  they  can  get  them.  On  the  farm  the 
tops  from  the  fresh  vegetables  are 
Ai.sually  thrown  aAvay,  al.so  often  the 
peelings  and  trimmings.  These  go  to 
the  city  lien.  There  is  usually  more 
waste  from  the  fre.sh  vegetables  bought 
in  the  market  than  from  those  taken 
oiit  of  the  garden.  AVhere  there  are 
young  children  in  the  family  there  is 
more  Ayaste  of  good  food  than  with  a 
family  of  adults.  It  Avas  our  experience 
with  a  family  of  three  or  four  that  the 
kitchi'n,  wastes  AvOuld  about  half  furnish 
one  meal  a  d.'iy  for  a  dozen  hens. 

AI-FRia)  C.  AVKKl). 


Lameness 

1.  We  have  rec<'ntly  purchased  a  fine 
clmnky  horse  for  farm  AA'ork  AA'hich  AA’Cut 
paA'ement-sore.  She  is  very  lame  in  front 
B'et;  can  hardly  go  Avhen  first  starting. 
What  can  I  do  for  her?  She  SAveats 
easily;  is  it  caused  by  the  pain?  2.  We 
bought  a  12-year-f)ld  horse.  Avhich  Avas 
thin  and  dull  acting;  Avould  not  draAV. 
After  a  little  he  got  down  in  stall  and 
would  not  get  up,  but  kicked  and  thrashed 
around  for  a  day  and  died.  When  skinned 
there  Avere  gluey  pipes  in  veins  of  neck. 
What  is  vour  opinion  (f  this  case? 

Ncav  York.  C.  F.  w. 

1 .  The  lameness  probably  is  due  either  to 
navicular  disease  or  laminitis  (founder). 
If  the  former,  unnerving  done  by  a  (piali- 
fied  veterinarian  Avould  be  the  proper 
treatment,  while  for  founder  repeated 
blistering  of  the  hoof  heads,  after  clipping 
off  the  hair,  might  do  some  good.  SAveat- 
ing  possibly  is  due  to  pain.  2.  You  de¬ 
scribe  fibrinous  clots  of  the  blood  vessels, 
and  they  may  have  formed  after  death, 
but  possibly  before,  and  then  might  indi¬ 
cate  disease  of  the  heart.  Forage  poison¬ 
ing  or  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  also  might 
cause  the  symptoms  you  have  described. 

A.  S.  A. 
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in  poultry  liouscs,  dairies,  stables,  hog  pens,  cellars,  orcam- 
erios,  cheese  factories,  etc.,  instead  of  nsing  tehitewash  and 
disinfectants.  It  is  a  better  paint  than  Avhitewash — there  is  no  better  disin¬ 
fectant  made — you  do  two  things  at  oiie  time— you  get  satisfactory  results  or 
your  money  back. 

Carbola  dries  a  clear  snow  white— can  be  applied  to  wood,  brick,  stone  or  cement  or 
over  whitewash— and  will  not  blister,  flake  or  peel  off.  It  will  increase  the  light  in  a 
building— send  sunlight  into  dark  corners— make  it  clean,  cheerful  and  sanitary— put 
face  the  most  rigid  inspection  of  milk  company  or  health  authorities. 


n 


it  in  shape'  to 

Carbola  kills  lice^'mites,  nits,  fly  eggs,  etc.,  and'prevents  the  germs  of  roui 
1  thi 


ers,  contagious  abortion,  and 
'  ■  getting  a  start  ant_  _ 

I  not  harm  the  smal 


_ ...  ..  mj,  white' diarrhea,  gland- 

e  many  other  contagious  disuses  that  affect  poultry  and  live 


caustic- 


stock  from  getting  astart  and  spreading  thru  your  flock  or  herd.  It  is  neither  poisonous  nor 
c— will  not  harm  the  smallest  chick  or  injure  stock  that  licks  it. 

Saves  You  Time  and  Labor 

Carbola  is  a  finely  ground,  white  powder  and  is  ready  to  use  as  soon 
as  mi-xed  with  water.  No  waiting  or  straining — none  of-the  bother 
of  mixing  whitewash.  Apply  it  with  brush  or  sprayer — it  will  not 
clog  the  sprayer.  Has  no  disagreeable  odor  to  taint  milk  or  food 
products.  Does  not  spoil  by  standing  so  can  be  kept  on  hand  ready 
when  wanted.  One  gallon  covers  about,  260  square  feet. 

Voitr  hardware,  seed,  paint  or  drug  dealer  has  Car¬ 
bola  or  can  get  tt.  If  not,  send  direct — shipment  by 
parcel  post  or  express  the  day  order  is  received. 

10  Ibi.  (10  gals.)  $1  and  postage  20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2  delivered 
_  50  lbs.  (so  gals.)  $4  delivered 

Trial  Package  and  interesting  booklet  for  23c  postpaid. 

Carbola  is  packed  in  barrels  holding  about  300  - _ _ _ 

pounds  for  the  convenience  of  large  farms.  I— 

CarbolaChemicalCo.,  Depl.  R  7 East 42nd Street. New  York 


i  Kerr's  Guaranteed 

J  BABY  CHICKS 


The  quality-value  standard  for 
years.  Better  than  ever  for  1918. 
hut  still  sold  at  "  economy  ”  prices.  Kerr’s 
Chicks  arc  big,  husky  and  healthy,  from 
free-range  flocks  of  breeders  which  arc 
selected  for  business  ability.  Will  make  big 
profits  for  you  this  season  Avhen  eggs  and 
table  poultry  will  surely  bring  very  high 
prices. 

Beautifully  Illustrated 
Chick  Book  Free 

Write  for  it  now.  Learn  how  Kerr’s  hr  'ed- 
ing  flocks  are  selected  and  managed.  How 
the  chicks  arc  hatched  in  our  great  incuba¬ 
tors  which  hold  200,000  eggs.  How  packed 
and  shipped.  Read  the  liberal  Kerr  Guar¬ 
antee  which  protects  every  buyer.  You  will 
need  dependable  business  bred  poultry 
this  season.  It  Avill  pay  you  to  grow  Kerr 
Chicks.  Place  your  order  early. 

Jl'c  mail‘4he  biKbook  promptly  on  reguest, 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 

Box  U  •  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 


World’s  Greatest  I  ayers 


8.  C.  W.  L«p:horn*  W.  Wyandottes 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  Buff  Orpingtons 

Liberty  Belle, ‘Xtr  World's  Chainpioti  White  \Vy- 
•iidotte;  eicKH  in  359  days  in  North  American  Conteat 

I  ended  ;  beating  all.entriea  of  all  breeds. 

IlMA  Merely  another  piooi  tliat  our.  perfected  English 
'  «  200>Egg  Strain  leads  ineverycoinpetitioii,  OTHER 

EGGS  prize  Lefthorne^  North  AniericHU  Kxg 

I  p  r  p  Oonte8t|-5  hens  laid  1139  egi?s:  KedalHt  pri/.e;  five 
yp  hens  laidl043egga,hlghestoflUialKed  record;  Wy- 
t  CA  R  amiottes,  Misaourl  Egg  OonteHt,  10  hens  laid  2006 
I  200-etrir  average.  Moat  profitable  poultry  known. 

Order  breeding  stock  now.  Coekorela,  pullets  and  hens  from 
^ampion  pens.  ^  rite  today  for  book  "Story  of  the  200-Eir(r 
lieu.  Contains  valuable  information  that  will  increase  your 
'■•funded  on  firat  order. 

I  PENNSYLVAWIA  FOliLTRY  TARM,  Box  P.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


$300  In  6  months 


From  $40  Invested  in 

H3lpot  Quality  Chicks 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and 
other  profitable  strains.  Our 
FREE  hook  tells  how  and  whv 
WRITE  TODAY  for  your  copy! 

_  W.  F.  HILLPOT 

Box  1  Franchtown,  N.  J. 


ORE  EGGS 

Our  heavy-laying  trap-nested  strain  of 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLANDS  REDS 
AND  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

have  done  away  with  guess  work  in  poultry. 
Free  literature. 

HICKORY  FARM,  Oftico  4  Madison  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Imperial  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks  S 

Eggs:  15 — S3;  30— SS;  100— S15.  Also  Parkes  heavy¬ 
laying  strain  crossed  with  Thompson’s  at  above 
prices.  I.  H.  BACORN,  Serg;eantsvllle,  N.  J. 

Barred  Rock  COCKERELS 

Park’s  strain,  85.  Satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 
Park  &  'rhonipson  strain  eggs — prices  on  applica¬ 
tion.  WAI.TKK  H.  HARMAN,  Jessup,  Md. 

V/HtTE  ROCKS 

Large,  well-develoi)ed  Cockerels,  S5;  Pullets,  $3;  Trios, 
S10.  Raised  on  free  range. 

MILLS  POND  FARMS,  St.  James,  Lomu  Island 

W orld’s  Champion  Layers  “ 

FROM  ENGLAND.  BARRON  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Pen  1.  Egg  records  from  252  to  284.  Eggs,  Day-Old 
chicks,  six  and  eight  weeks  old  pullets.  Interesting 
catalogue  free.  BROOKFIELD  POULTKT  FARM,  R.  3,  Veriaillet.  Ohio 

EGGS forHatching 

world’s  best  breed,  $10  and  $12  per  100.  E.  L.  PUROV, 
Meadow  Brook  Phone  IF4,  Hopewell  Junction,  New  York 

Laying-1 2  Good  Leghorn  Hens  ^ ?ncona^cockerel 

For  quick  sale,  $35.  £.  P.  Shelmidine,  Lorraine,  N.Y. 

AnAkAN**  A  few  good  cockerels  and  pullets  at  $8, 

fUlCQIIaS  E.  1*.  811ELM1DINE,  Lorraine,  N.y! 


SALE  Slightly  Used  INCUBATORS 

4.800,  Cnndee  101.5  llodel,  better  than  new,  in¬ 
cluding  extra  regulator;  .$40O  New  Jersey; 

Oandee,  1010  Model,  hatclied  in  only  twice, 
$().")0;  Ohio,  single  sections  .$4."»  each ;  '  3!M»-egg 
Prairie  .State,  1917  Model,  Mhddgan;  OOO- 

egg  buckeye,  1917  Model,  .$4.5;  Ohio,  :t90-egg 
Model.  1910.  $2.5;  390-egg  buffalo,  1910  Model, 
.$40;  have  number  each  above  lamp  Incubators. 
Order  from  this  advertisement. 

•  WATSON  MFG.  CO.,  Z7ZB  ANN  ST.,  LANCASTER,  PA. 
‘  Dopt.  2725*  1534  Masonic  Temple,  ChicagOt  Ml. 

Chase  Poultry  Farm  Jhe®ms?^ba.rom 

Wyckoff  stock.  Free-range  raised.  Day-old  Ohix  and 
Eggs  from  Healthy  Utility  stock.  Catalog  Free. 

F.  M.  DAVIS,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Cinciunatua,  N  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

250  March  Hatched  White  Leghorn  Pullets 


in  pink  of  condition  and  mostly  all  laying. 

each  for  llie  lot. 


81.50 


B.  3PETZL.  BANK  FARM.  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns 

High-class  stock  bred  for  heavy  egg  production. 
Certified  official  Records  252-249-248  eggs. 
Stocks  for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching. 

M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  NUTLEY,  N.  J. 

GEORGE’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


81.5  per  100,  mostly  “grand-chloks”  of  my  2l.S-egg  Conn, 
contest  hen,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Send  81  now,  balance  C.  0.1).  Spei-ial  mating  of  extra 
select  pedigreed  hen.s  and  A.  P.  Robinson  cockerels, 
brothers  to  contest .  pen  of 

WONDERFUL  LAYERS 

that  av(‘rnK<*<I  209  and  outlaid  all  othors  every  winter 
month,  818  per  lOO,  worth  a  whole  lot  more. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R25.  SEYMOUR,  CONN. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Largest  Importer  in  America  1916 

batching  eggs.  Duy-old  chicks. 

All  birds  trap-nested'.  Write  for  circular. 

Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Willow  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Odessa.  N.  Y. 

Whito  (Fisliel.)  Cockerels,  83  to 85 ; 

»■'*  per  15;  89  pey  lUO; 
Clucks,  820.  A.  SfOKiELD,  GRrEN  Haven,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  fcn,”/ 

heavy  fall  and  winter  layers,  liave  produced  a 
strain  of  utility  birds,  we  honestly  believe  second 
to  none.  Eons:  $2  for  15;  $6  for  50;  $10  for  100. 
Reynolds  Voultry  Farm,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

SILVER  CAMPINES 

Eggs  will  be  still  liiglier  next  year.  Produce  your 
own.  Silver  Campine  hens,  now  laying,  83  each. 
Splendid  layers  of  chalk-white  eggs,  beautiful  ti.s 
well  as  profitable.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $8  for  15;  $10 
per  100.  The  McPherson  Farm,  Millinoton,  N.  J. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  ISOO  S.  C,  W,  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens  and  Early 
Pullets,  Barron  and  Lincoln  Strains.  Jlated  to  Van  Zant’s 
famous  Cockerels;  Brothers  to  the  winning  pen  at  Vine- 
land,  1917 ;  also  Thompson's  Ringlet  Barred  Rock  and  R  I 
Reds  at  18  cents  perdoz.,  above  New  York  best  auota^ 
tions,  m  3l)  doz.  cose  lots.  Fertility  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  JOHN  P.  CASE  &  SONS,  Clover  Hill,  N  J 


Day-Old  CHICKS  and  EGGS 

contest  winning, 
I'«i;horns.  Chicks.  $15 
per  100:  Eggs.  87.50.  AlsoK.  I.  KED  Cliix,  815. 
We  sell  year  after  year  to  the  same  mistomers.  Live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Book  order  NOW.  Toulouse 
geese  eggs  83.50  per  6.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cohocton,  N.  Y 

BUTTERCUPS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  15  eggs,  $2;  30  eggs, 
88.50.  Also  Rttrron  .strain  Legliorns  and 
Barred  Rocks.  Circular  free. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

R.  C.  RED  S-Eggs  for  Hatching 

15e.  each;  $12  per  100.  20(1  Yearling  Hens  at  $2  sach. 
Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153,  Southold,  SuHolk  Co..  N.  Y. 

PureBreilWliHeHollaiiilTurl[«y8&.^.i;'..?g 
WANTEp^Toulouse  andOiher  Breeds  of  Geese 

(4ood  utility  stock.  Advise  quanti^.  age  and  average 
weight.  Macniff  HorticuKuralCo.,S2-S6VeseySt.,  New  Yarh 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


In  order  to  emphasize  the  danger  of 
the  scheme  of  I).  B.  Cornell  Company  in 
our  January  2(!th  issue,  page  B>4.  we 
compared  it  with  those  of  Ostrander, 
Strout  and  Western  Sales  Agency.  We 
desire  to  make  it  clear  that  the  mention 
of  the  name  “Strout”  referred  to  the 
methods  of  the  E.  A.  Strout  Farm 
Agency  i)revious  to  the  year  of  1915. 
Since  that  time  the  Strout  Farm  Agency 
has  entii'ely  abandoned  the  “withdrawal 
fee”  feature  of  their  contracts ;  and  has 
i-evised  the  selling  j)l,‘ins  which  were 
criticised  in  Tiik  K.  N.-Y.  during  191.3 
and  1914.  We  make  this  statement  to 
correct  the  i)ossibility  of  an  erroneous 
imj)ression  that  the  criticism  applies  to 
the  j)resent  methods  of  the  E.  A.  Strout 
Farm  Agency. 

Some  time  ago  you  quoted  in  your  col- 
umms  the  writer’s  experience  with  the 
National  Ignition  Company,  Martinsburg, 
W.  I'a.  East  week  the  i)roper  spark  plugs 
were  duly  received.  Avith  the  enchised 
card,  by  parcel  post.  In  justice  to  the 
concern  it  Avould  seem  to  be  in  order  to 
mention  this  adjustment,  though  much 
belated.  h.  g.  ii. 

Massachusetts. 

We  are  glad  to  give  the  National  Igni¬ 
tion  Company  credit  for  filling  the  order 
at  this  late  date. 

I  would  like  information  in  regard  to 
the  Hoffman  Oil  Comi)any  of  (loose 
Creek.  Tex.  Their  .agents  h.ave  been 
through  here  trying  to  sell  their  stock 
and  booming  it  up.  They  say  they  have 
wells  and  refineries  going  at  full  blast. 
Lots  of  people  here  have  taken  from  $50 
to  .$500  worth  of  stock.  They  are  urging 
me  to  take  some.  w.  K. 

Massachusetts. 

There  are  good  and  Avorthles.s  oil  in¬ 
vestments  in  Texas,  l)ut  it  is  a  conserva¬ 
tive  statement  to  say  that  all  oil  stocks 
sold  in  this  Avay  are  extremely  dangerous. 


Can  you  advise  as  to  the  reliability  of 
“The  Walter  Ilochberg  National  Detec- 
tiA-e  Agency,”  Pittsburgh,  Pa.V  Accord¬ 
ing  to  theii'  advertisement  and  circular  it 
looks  “fishy”  to  me.  They  want  agents 
in  all  localities,  especially  “your  locality,” 
but  Avaut  the  agent  to  “come  across”  Avith 
.$2  for  badge,  commission  and  instruc¬ 
tions,  etc.  E.  E.  w. 

NeAV  York. 

Country  people  are  justified  in  being 
suspicious  of  any  proposition  offering  em¬ 
ployment  or  position  and  asking  for  ad¬ 
vance  remittances  on  some  plausible  pre¬ 
text  such  as  the  above.  The  National 
Detective  Agency  has  no  responsibility 
that  Ave  can  discover. 


A  A’ery  nice-appearing  young  man.  giA'- 
ing  his  name  .as  “(leorgc  l*erry.”  came  to 
this  section  la'<t  Fall,  presumably  solicit¬ 
ing  orders  for  dairy  supplies  and  "taking 
orders  in  the  name  of  “The  Eastern  Milk 
Dealers’  Sup!)l,A'  ('ompan.A',”  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.  I  gaA'^e  him  an  order  for  dairy  sup¬ 
plies,  but  he  asked  for  no  adAmnce  pay¬ 
ment.  He  then  solicited  my  subscription 
for  a  publication,  “Dairy  Milk  Gazette,” 
price  of  which  Avas  $2  per  year,  and  I 
Avas  to  receive  500  cap  lifters  as  a  pre¬ 
mium.  I  paid  him  $2  and  took  receipt  in 
the  name  of  the  Eastern  Milk  Dealers’ 
Hupplv  Company.  Myself  or  my  neigh¬ 
bors  from  Avhoni  this  party  also  took 
oi-ders  have  not  heard  from  him  since.  I 
have  no  doubt  this  alleged  “George  Per¬ 
ry”  is  Avorking  his  little  game  in  other 
sections  and  I  Avould  suggest  that  you 
give  my  exiierience  publicity  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  any  iither  fjirmers  Avho  may  be  ap¬ 
proached  h.A'  this  ])arty.  G.  H. 

Rhode  Island. 


W('  learn  that  there  is  no  such  concern 
in  Buffalo  as  the  Eastern  Milk  Dealers’ 
Suppl.v  ('omi)any.  We  never  heard  of  the 
publication.  “Dail.A'  Milk  Gazette,”  and 
no  such  publication  is  listed  in  any  of  the 
ncwspai)er  dir(‘ctories.  The  alleged  George 
Perry  aa’us  cA’idently  AA'orking  .a  petty  sub¬ 
scription  SAA'indle,  and  aa'C  Avant  our  read¬ 
ers  to  be  on  their  guard  against  all  such 
slick-tongued  rascals  roaming  about  the 
country. 

I  am  enclo.siug  detail  of  a  deal  I  had 
with  Chas.  E.  Fanning,  Alba,  Pa.  Will 
you  see  if  he  is  willing  to  make  any  rea¬ 
sonable  adjustment’?  C.  S. 

NeAV  York. 

This  refers  to  a  controversy  between 
two  poultrymen  over  the  sale  of  a  trio 
of  birds — two  pullets  and  a  cockerel.  The 
cockerel  was  not  satisfactory  to  C.  S.,  but 
instead  of  returning  all  three  promptly 
he  opened  correspondence  with  view  to 
retaining  the  pullets  and  returning  the 
cockerel.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Fanning  did 
not  refuse  to  consider  this  on  the  start, 
but  suggested  substituting  another  bird 


for  the  one  C.  S.  considered  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Eventually  these  negotiations  fell 
through,  and  then  C.  S.  returned  the  trio 
f)f  birds.  IMi*.  Fanning  refused  to  accoiit 
them  and  we  presume  the  express  com- 
1,'any  has  dispo.sed  of  the  birds  for  the 
tr.'insportation  and  feed  charges.  Thus 
a  $40  trio  of  birds  has  been  sacrificed. 
Does  the  fact  that  the  purchaser  failed  to 
return  the  birds  promptly  justify  the 
seller  in  refusing  the  birds  Avhen  re¬ 
turned?  We  do  hot  think  so.  The  birds 
Avere  purcha.sed  “on  approval”  and  the 
seller  Aurtually  acquiesced  in  the  delay  in 
returning  the  birds  in  the  negotiations 
over  furnishing  a  substitute.  There  is  no 
way  so  far  as  Ave  know  of  reconciling  a 
difference  of  opinion  betAveen  tAvo  poultry- 
men  regarding  the  merits  of  a  bird  or 
birds;  but  in  transactions  conducted  by 
mail  Avhere  thp  j)urchaser  hasn’t  seen  the 
biids,  and  therefore  must  rely  upon  the 
seller’s  re])re.sentaf ion  the  seller  should 
not  he'  technical  about  a  little  delay  in 
the  return.  He  is  leaving  himself  open 
to  the  srii)position  at  least  that  he  is  Avil- 
ling  to  take  advaiitage  of  the  situation. 
Such  deals  are  bad  for  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole  and  bad  for  all  par¬ 
ties  to  such  controversies.  The  lesson 
to  be  draAvu  from  the  case  is  that  Avhen 
dissatisfaction  ai’ises  return  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  or  goods  should  be  made  promptly. 

Some  time  ago  nearly  all  of  our  local 
papers  contained  an  adA'ertisement  of 
I.ord  Go..  I4.S  S.  Pearl  St.,  Albany.  N. 
Y.,  piano  dealers.  It  consisted  of  ]»icture 
of  President  Wil.son  .so  drawn  by  the  ar¬ 
tist  as  to  outline  a  number  of  different 
faces.  The  person  Avho  <-ould  “dope”  out 
the  mo.st  faces  Avould  get  a  prize  of  any 
number  of  co.stly  things.  A  young  friend 
of  mine  tried  to  solve  it,  and  the  enclosed 
letter  sliows  her  luck.  If  she  purchased 
a  i)iano,  a  coupon  which  they  sent  her  is 
good  for  $194  on  payment.  The  adver¬ 
tisement  stated  these  things  (piano,  etc.) 
Avere  free.  I  think  it  bears  all  the  marks 
of  a  yellow  dog.  and  know  of  no  better 
means  to  convey  it  to  the  public  than 
through  your  Publisher’s  Desk. 

NeAV  York.  E.  o.  E. 

This  seems  to  be  a  rt'Auval  of  the  piano 
fake  adA'crtisii'g  scheme  exposed  a  feAV 
years  ago.  Everyone  ansAvering  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  a  Avinner  of  the  $104  dis¬ 
count  on  the  piano.  With  this  discoAint 
off  you  still  pay  more  than  the  piano  is 
worth,  and  more  than  rei)utable  dealers 
ask  for  the  same  grade  of  in.strument.  A 
clever  attempt  to  deceive  the  public  and 
lead  those  in  the  market  fai-  a  piano  to 
believe  that  they  are  getting  “something 
for  nothing.” 

About  a  year  ago  my  son  wrote  to  the 
International  (’orrespondence  School, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  for  a  circular  to  see  what 
th(*y  taught,  as  he  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  school  earl.v  and  thought  he  might 
find  something  at  little  expense.  In  a 
short  time,  instead  of  circular,  an  agent 
came  and  talked  till  I  didn’t  know  any¬ 
thing,  but  took  $10  as  a  deposit  and  a 
signed  contract  for  a  course  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  which  AA'as  $35.  We  IBe  on  a  farm 
and  thought  he  might  receive  some  in¬ 
formation  of  value.  Literature  soon  ar¬ 
rived,  which  he  read  and  sent  in  few 
answers,  but  as  there  wms  nothing  in  it 
he  didn’t  already  know,  saw  no  use  in 
continuing.  He  AA'rote  them  he  (i.d  not 
Avish  any  more,  explaining  it  was  of  no 
use  to  him.  They  sent  several  duns  for 
money,  and  finally  their  agent  came, 
when  we  explained  the  matter  to  him 
and  gave  him  all  material  they  had  sent, 
asking  him  to  cancel  our  relations,  as  we 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  what  we  do  not 
need.  ^  Several  letters  came  after  this 
for  money.  We  wrote  them,  stating  we 
had  settled  with  their  agent.  A  fcAV  da.vs 
ago  we  received  a  letter  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ad  lusting  Association.  Wa.A'ne,  Me., 
saying  if  avo  did  not  remit  by  return  mail 
they  would  take  it  to  court  and  we  pay 
expenses.  I  wrote  them,  stating  the  case 
about  as  I  have  here.  They  answered, 
calling  my  letter  “absurd”  and  stating 
that  I  remit  $4.50  by  return  mail  and  $5 
per  month  till  I  had  paid  $39.50,  and 
that  my  son  continue  his  stud.v  of  the 
course.  '  Please  advi.se  by  return  mail,  as 
I  can  ill  afford  to  lose  this  amount. 

NeAV  Jersey.  JIKS.  .T.  B.  c. 

This  woman  will  have  to  pay  the  bal¬ 
ance  due  on  this  correspondence  school 
course,  or  else  be  prepared  to  defend 
herself  in  court  should  the  International 
Correspondence  School  bring  suit  to  re- 
coA'er  the  money  as  threatened.  Country 
people  cannot  be  too  careful  about  sign¬ 
ing  contracts  obligating  them  for  a  large 
amount  of  money.  Orders  signed  Avith 
traveling  agents,  Avhether  for  a  corre¬ 
spondence  course,  nursery  stock  or  other 
goods,  are  as  a  rule  uucancellable.  It 
is  a  good  rule  never  to  sign  ru  order 
while  under  the  spell  of  a  smart  sales¬ 
man — think  it  oA'er  and  decide  by  your¬ 
self  Avhether  the  contract  is  desirable  or 
otherwise. 


If  the  Cow  had  her  say 
it  would  be  “a 
HARDER  SILO 


SAVES 

ALL  THE  CORN 

You  can  prevent  useless  waste 
of  corn  by  continuing  to  fill  your 
Silo  until  the  silage  is  thorough¬ 
ly  settled.  Fill  and  refill  your 
Silo  to  capacity  with  a 

Papec  Ensilage  Cutter 

After  you  have  stored  all  the 
corn  possible  in  your  Silo,  shred 
the  dry  stalks  remaining  with  a 
Papec  equipped  with  shredder 
knives.  Don’t  ajilow  the  fodder 
to  stand  in  the  fields  over 
winter. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  the 
“Papec” — The  Ensilage  Cutter 
Plus.  Write  for  our  1918  cata¬ 
log.  It  may  save  you  from 
$75.00  to  $150.00  yearly  in  your 
own  feeding  costs. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

110  Main  Street,  Shortsville,  N.  Y 

,  _  25  Convenient  Distributing  Pointt 


Indisna  State  Council  of  Defense 

says- 

If  you  can't  put  a 
qun  on  your 
^  shoulder 


HelpY&urself 
9iXA&.Help  your  Nation 

You  can  double  the  value  of  your  corn 
crop,  feed  twice  as  many  cattle,  increase 
your  dairy  yield  and  feed  your  horses, 
hogs,  sheep  and  i^oultry  at  lowest  dost  with  an 

INgl&NA. 

We  offer  a  special  money  saving  plan  to  every 
early  buyer.  On  account  of  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  securing  raw  materials  the  early 
buyer  is  apt  to  be  the  lucky  buyer. 

Write  today  to  our  nearest  office 
for  catalog  with  complete  details 
of  our  order  now,  pay  later  offer. 


THE  INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

B18  Union  Bld>r. ,  .... 

618  Silo  Bldtr..  .... 

618  Indiana 

518  Live  Stock  E.xchan£re  Bid?. 

Bennett  Bros.,  .  ,  •  .  . 


Anderson.  Indiana 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Des  Moines.  Iowa 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 
.  Lowell,  Mass. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  POU 
NEWCATALOa  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


'UylNTERN  ATION  AL 

..... 


strongest  built,  siniolest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop^ 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  pen 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 
I  lui-i  II a t  ion u I  Silu  (  o.,  lift  i'iood  Itllfg.,  flleudville,  I'ti, 


Mox  II 


pVERY  Dairy  Farmer 
Needs  This 

FREE  BOOK 


It  tells  all 
£ibout  Silos 
and  Silaffe 

WRITE  FOR 
IT  TO-DAY 


‘IfARDEFf ‘MfG.CO. 
Coh/esici/l  NY. 


Special ^6-page  chapter  from  fa- 

^  mous  264-pag:e  book  “Modern 
Silage  Methods.”  Write  for  copy.  Get 
up-to-the-minute  helpful  suggestions 
free.  Also  get  our  free  catalog  on 
Silver’s  “Ohio”  Silo  Fillers.  191T  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  “Modem  Silage 
Methods”  26c,  covers  entire  silage 
subject —every  type  of  silo— how  to 
build. 41  crops  used, feeding,8-page 
index.  66  illustrations.Write  now. 

THE  SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

I  Box  364  Salem,  Ohio 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  that  makes 
It  absolutely  permiuient.  Ensilage  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  sweet — It  can’t  spoil  in  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfectly  air-tight.  Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  You  can’t  buy  a 
better  silo.  Also  all  sizes  Water  Tanks. 
Our  motto  Is  quality  through  and 
through.  Factories  at  Frederick,  Md. 
and  Roanoke.  Va.  Write  for  catalog. 
ECONOMY  SILO  &  MF£.  CO.,  Dept.  J,  Frederick,  Ud. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


Uhadilla  Silos 
Are  TrustworthylR 


(Tliey  preaerve  allBec  perfectly.  Exoluaiv*  fea¬ 
tures  which  make  them  famous  for  simplicity, 
durability  ami  couveiileiice  explained  in  well 
illustrated  catalog.  Send  for  early  order  dis¬ 
counts  and  agency  offer.  Address  Box  C. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Unadilla,  N.Y.  or  Peg  Moines,  la. 


reipilwALt  SILOS 


have  three  distinct  walls,  liequire  - 
no  hoops.  Economical  because  they  t 
last  longer.  Keep  warmth  in,  and  : 
cold  out.  Absolutely  Guaran- • 
eed.  In  use  for  15  years.  Send  for  cafa-  j 
loQ,  prices,  terms  and  Agency  Proposition. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc.,  Bax  1 10,  NORWICH,  N.  r!  | 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 

16  page  circular  mailed  5c.  tatampa) 
Tenl*  44.25  up  NewUniformsSl.SOup 
Swords  .50  ‘‘  Saddle*  4.65 
Revolvers  I.G6  “  Team  Harness  26.85  “ 
Drill  Quns  1.65  “  M.L.  Army  Gun  2.25 
U  S  Larlats.58  “  U.  S.  Mess  Kits  .65  “ 
15  Acres  Gov’t  Auction  Bargains, 
Illustrated  and  described  in  large  428  pp. 
cyclopedia  catalog  mailed  SUc.  stamps. 

FR'ANCIS  BANNERMAN  &  SONS,  SOlB’wayN.Y. 


WERTHAN 

■PAYS 

HIGHEST 

PRICES 

EMPTY 

BAGS 


CASH  FOR 
EMPTY  BAGS 


We  pay  highest  prices  and 
also  freight  charges.  Be  sure 
to  get  our  prices  before  dis¬ 
posing  of  your  bags.  They’re 
worth  money  to  you  and  we’ll 
pay  you  best  cash  price  for  thraa 
as  sooq  as  received  and  assorted, 
i  Write  U3  at  once  stating  how 
^many  you  have. 

WERTHAN  BAG  COMPANY 
66  Dock  Street  St.  Louie,  Mo. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


iust-resistani. 
Durable,  with 

Copper  Steel  base— 


for  Culverts 


I/)o//o-.Ar^3’5^o«^CopperSteelGalvanize(i 
Jakes  safe,  substantial  roadway  culverts. 


Apollo  is  the  hichest  quality  galvanized  product  manufac¬ 
tured  for  Culverts,  Plumes,Tank8.  Roofing,  Spouting,  Garages, 

and  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  The  added  Keystone  indi-  ,  .  ,  x. 

cates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used.  Time  and  weather  have  proved  that  ApoLLO-KKYsa'ONE  Sheets  last  longest 
in  actual  service.  Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Kkyhtone  Coppek  Steel  is  also  unequaled  for  Roofing 
Tin  Plates.  Send  for  “Better  Ihiildings**  and  “Apollo’*  booklets.  They  are  valuable  to  all  sheet  metal  users, 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


V 


HUMOROUS 


Uncle  Josh  :  “Here's  a  letter  from 
Nephew  Harry  that’s  gone  to  Africa,  and 
says  that  within  20  rods  of  his  house 
there’s  a  family  of  laughing  hyenas.” 
His  Wife :  “Well,  I’m  glad  he’s  got  pleas¬ 
ant  neighbors,  anyway — that’s  something.” 
— Credit  Lost. 

“An  egg  is  mighty  valuable  these 
days.”  “Of  course,”  assented  Farmer 
Corntossel.  “An  egg  will  bring  almost 
enough  to  pay  for  feeding  the  hen  until 
she  lays  the  next  one.” — Washington 
Star. 

Irate  Officer  (to  his  .so-called 
.s(|uad)  :  “I  .said  Halt!  Don’t  you  know 
what  that  means?”  Squad  (in  unison)  ; 
“We’ve  forgot  what  ye  do  with  the  foot 
that’s  in  the  air,  sir.” — New  York  Even¬ 
ing  I’ost. 

P.iLL :  “And  you  think  fishing  is 

healthy  exercise?”  Gill:  “Sure  thing.” 
“Where  does  the  exercise  come  in?” 
“Digging  the  worms.” — Yonkers  States¬ 
man. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  h.ive  m.^ny  able-bodied  young 
men, both  with  and  without  farm¬ 
ing  experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady,  sober  man,  write  for  an 
orderblank.Ours  isaphilautlirop- 
ic  organiz.ation  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOQETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  It  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  6  Cent.s  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  countea  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers^  jobbers  and  f^eneral  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted, hero.  Poultry,  EflrfTs  and  other  livestock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  'Wanted 


WANTED — ^('l<‘.iii.  dry-linnd  milkers — not  in  draft 
— for  certilicd  dairy;  15  cows;  no  outside  work; 
wages  $40  and  maintenance;  write  stating  age 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  2950,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  jxitato  grower,  capable  of  or¬ 
ganizing  and  handling  men  and  machinery  for 
manufacturer’s  war  garden  proposition.  MAL- 
IX)RY  HAT  F’ACTORY,  Danbury.  Conn. 


FARM  TEAMSTER  WANTED— Wages,  $45  per 
month  to  begin;  house,  two  jquarts  milk,  fuel, 
potatoes,  with  plot  for  garden  and  poultry;  no 
milking;  must  be  a  good  plowman  and  under¬ 
stand  horses;  a  lifetime  job  for  the  right  man; 
the  location  is  in  New  Jersey,  about  one  hour 
from  the  city.  Address  ADVERTISER  29.19, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  married  man  to  take  charge  of 
milking  Shorthorn  herd;  one  who  understands 
feeding  and  the  dairy  business.  Also  a  single 
man  who  understands  trucking  and  poultry  keep¬ 
ing.  A  wonderful  opportunty  for  the.  right  man. 
WILLOW  BRANCH  FARM  CO.,  Chlllicpthe,  O. 


W.VNTED  practical  farmer  to  take  charge  of 
large  farm  in  northern  part  of  New  Jersey. 
ADVERTISER  2950,  care  Rural  New’-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  man  who  understands 
cattle,  for  Dutchess  County,  New  York  farm; 
state  age,  nationality,  experience  and  wagi's  ex- 
jicctcd;  references  required.  ADVERTISER 
29(!4,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  .Married  man,  experienced  with 
horses,  cattle  and  general  farming;  must  be 
first-class,  with  good  record  and  references;  no 
liquor  or  cigarette  users  considered;  wages  $55 
month,  with  cottage,  garden,  milk  and  wood; 
required  to  board  one  or  two  single  men;  all- 
year  position;  good  neighborhood  ,  in  Orange 
County.  Address,  with  full  particulars,  age,  etc., 
ADVERTISER  2958,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  Holstein  dairy  farm; 

must  understand  milking  machine  and  the  care 
of  cattle;  must  be  sober  and  good  worker;  give 
references  and  wages  required  in  first  letter. 
W.  S.  HINCHEY,  P.  O.  Box  729,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boy  of  IG  or  over  on  small  dairy 
farm;  good  Protestant  home;  give  age,  weight, 
experience.  CII.VS.  MANLEY,  Braintree,  Vt. 


AVANTED — AA'^orking  partner,  Connecticut  farm; 

stocked;  opportunity  for  man  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  and  capital.  E.  L.  FREEMAN,  Dan¬ 
ielson,  Conn. 


WANTED — Young  or  middle-aged  temperate 
man  for  general  farm  work;  state  wages. 
JENNIE  (JALUSHA,  AVilliamstown,  Mass. 


AVANTED — Reliable,  energetic  woman  under¬ 
standing  fanning;  go  on  shares,  etc.,  on  A'ir- 
vinia  farm;  wonderful  opportunity  and  liome. 
ADVERTISER  2900,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AyANTED — Herdsman;  first-class  butter-maker; 

married  man  preferred,  in  purebred  Guernsey 
herd;  must  have  some  experience  in  A.  R.  work; 
wages,  $75  month,  with  liouse,  fuel,  milk  and 
garden  furnished;  state  age,  nationality,  size  of 
family,  experience  and  references.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2972,  care  RuraKNew-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultry  man;  married  man  preferred; 

wages,  $50  month,  with  lionse,  fuel,  milk  and 
garden  furnished:  state  age,  nationality,  size  of 
family,  experience  and  references.  Address  AD- 
A’ERTISER  2974,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED— Assistant  herdsman;  married  man 
preferred,  in  purebred  Guernsey  herd;  must 
have  some  oximrienee  in  A.  R.  work;  wages,  .^(10 
month,  with  house,  fuel,  milk  and  garden  fur- 
. pished:  state  age,,  nationality,  size  of  .famil.v, 
experience  and  references.  Address  ADA'ER- 
TISKR  2073,  care  Rural  Ncw-Yorkei*. 


WAN'I'ED — For  the  open  season,  a  first-class, 
willing,  dependable  man  to  work  on  fruit  and 
truck  farm;  a  man  with  working  family  pre¬ 
ferred;  a  good,  permanent  iob  for  the  right  man. 
ApiLv  soon.  CHARLES  BLACK.  Hightstown, 
N.  J. 


AVANTED — Reliable  man  for  general  farm  work; 

97-acre  farm;  9  <'ows,  3  horses,  pigs  ami  chick¬ 
ens;  good  hoard  and  room:  state  wages  expected 
and  references.  G.  H.  AIcKENZIE,  Litchfield, 
Connecticut. 


AVANTED — Single  man  as  herdsman  for  .Terscy 
herd;  must  have  some  experience;  give  I’ef- 
erences,  salar.v  desired  and  full  particulars  in 
first  l<‘tt<“r:  position  open  April  1st.  I’lNE- 
CLIFF  FARMS,  Bomoseen,  A't. 


AALANTED — Milker  on  New  .Terse.v  farm.  Mar¬ 
ried  man,  must  ho  good  milker,  and  not 
afraid  of  work.  .N'o  fancy  man  wanted.  AA’^ages 
$G5  a  month  wHh  house  rent.  Slate  age, 
nationality,  size  of  family,  expe-rieuee  and  ref- 
erioieos.  I’.  O.  BOX  3,  Station  A,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Frrrn  girl  for  liousework,  liglit  sit¬ 
uation.  Reply  giving  reference  and  wages 

reipiircd.  ADVERTISER  2980,  care  Rural 

Xew-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  OR  ESTATE  MANAGER— At  liberty  Jan. 

1st.  Scotch,  age  42;  many  years  of  practical, 
successful  experience  in  all  branches  of  estate 
management,  dairying,  sheep,  swine,  poultry  and 
horses.  Familiar  with  all  modern  metliod.s  and 
machinery',  building  roads,  construction  work, 
renewing  run-down  land,  Alfalfa  culture,  keeping 
records  and  accounts;  can  also  supply  first-class 
dairyman  and  herdsman;  also  stud  groom  and 
several  experienced  farm  hands.  Nothing  hut  a 
good  proposition  considered.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’'ANTED — Dositlon  as  working  superintendent 
or  manager  on  farm  or  estate;  vacant  April  1; 
American,  married;  no  children:  out  of  draft 
age;  twelve  years’  experience;  $75  per  month. 
ADA'ERTISER  2.'-‘99,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  desires  position;  mar¬ 
ried;  American;  ag(‘  34;  lias  practical  life  ex¬ 
perience  in.  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  the 
breeding,  rearing  and  care  of  all  farm  stock,  in¬ 
cluding  poultry  for  profit,  supplemented  b.v  Cor¬ 
nell  Agricultural  College  training;  lirst-elass 
reference;  onl.v  first-class  position  considered. 
ROX  781,  Babylon,  Long  Island. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  managiT.  before 
April  1,  by  married  American  with  extensive 
experience  and  ,  thorough  knowli'dge  in  all 
branches.  BOX  41.,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  open  for  position. 

'i'horougli  man,  any  size  proposition:  dairy, 
pigs,  corn,  Alfalfa.  Can  bring  <>  to  10  good 
men  with  me.  Address  ADA’ ER'l'ISE  l;  2!)82, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — April  1.  by  experienced  man,  posi¬ 
tion  on  dair.v  farm;  American:  married:  tem¬ 
perate:  reference.  BOX  44,  Locli-  Stieldrakc, 
New  York. 


POSITION,  working  dairy  farm  manager;  mar¬ 
ried,  capable  taking  full  charge;  board  lu-Ip; 
3%  years  in  last  place;  references.  K-\I<iUT 
BADGER,  AVoronow,  Mass. 


MARRIED  MAN,  30  years,  wants  a  position  on 
a  farm;  liave  some  experienee  witli  liogs  and 
poultry;  preferred  near  Islip,  L.  I.  C.  YANT- 
ZEN,  East  Isllp.  L.  I. 


FARMER,  with  small  famil.v,  including  grown¬ 
up  son,  to  take  charge  of  a  well-equipped 
farm;  good  house  to  live  in:  steady,  reliable, 
honest,  industrious;  no  bad  habits;  can  give  full 
particulars.  ADA’ERTISER  29(!1,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER — Al,  American.  Protestant,  4."),  wislies 
a  position  as  working  foreman  on  gentleman’s 
estate:  stock  raising:  liogs  a  spis-ialty;  host  ref¬ 
erences.  BOX  17.3.  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — Poultry  man;  tlioro\iglil,v 
experienced  in  all  branches;  married;  best 
references.  HONNEH,  AA'asliington  Mills,  New 
York. 


EXPERT  landscape  gardcnei-  and  f.-irmer  seeks 
management  of  estate  (married).  J.  ROT- 
'TENBERG,  108  S.  Orange  Ave.,  S.  Orange, 
New  Jersey. 


AVANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  by  mar¬ 
ried  man,  one  child;  lifetime  experience  with 
all  kinds  of  livestock;  education,  high  school 
and  agricultural  short  course;  experienced  in 
building,  in  road  and  eonerete  construction:  had 
active  control  of  from  2  to  15  men  since  18  years 
of  age;  served  2  years  as  town  superintendent 
of  highways;  now  managing  450-acre  farm;  rea¬ 
son  for  change,  division  of  present  propert.v;  Al 
refercu<;es.  ADA’ER'TISER  2908,  care  Itural 
New-Yorker. 


AA'ANTED — April  1st,  honest,  sober,  married 
man  for  light  farming  and  landscape  garden¬ 
ing;  Westcliestec  County:  house  on  State  road; 
running  water  and  electric  light  free;  must  be 
energetic  and  have  initiative;  care  for  3  liorses, 
2  cows:  wages,  $C0  a  month.  ADA'ER'riSKlt 
2975,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SIX  single  middle-aged  men,  thorouglily  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  kinds  of  garden  and  farm  work, 
dairy,  poultry,  for  steady  positions  on  largo  i)ri- 
vate  estate;  only  good,  steady  men.  who  are 
used  to  living  in  the  country  and  not  afraid  of 
work;  free  from  lupior  and  cigarettes;  wages, 
.$40-45  per  montli,  including  board  and  good  liv¬ 
ing  quarters;  send  references,  age.  nationality 
.nnd  particulars  to  SUPT.,  LOCHEVAN  FAR.AI, 
Derby,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  young  man  under  twenty,  farmer’s 
son  preferred,  to  work  with  horses  and  tun 
l  ord  car.  ELM  VALLEY  F’ARM,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 


A\  ANTED — Young  man  of  integrity  for  general 
farm  work  wlio  might  grow  into  full  cliarge 
of  Holstein  dair.v.  ADVERTISER  2909,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — AA’omjin  for  milking  and  lighter 
parts  of  farm  work.  .Also  ambitious  farmer 
a"<l  b'o  to  school.  AD- 
A  LRTISER  2970.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  or  gardener,  3»).  married,  one  child, 
wishes  position  as  working  foix-man  on  large 
farm  or  gentleman’s  estate;  expert  in  raising  all 
farm  crops;  potatoes  a  specialty;  lifetime  ex¬ 
perience  in  gardening  and  all  its  brandies;  also 
cunable  of  taking  care  of  all  live  stock  and  in- 
cubators,  up-to-date  farm  niacliinery  and  gaso¬ 
line  engines;  best  of  references;  would  jirefer 
furnished  cottage:  please  give  full  particulars 
ill  first  letter.  Address  F.  G.,  Box  42,  Holiiidel, 
New  Jersey. 


F'ARM  MANAGER  or  head  gardener  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  country  place;  life  experience  in  all 
braiidios;  14  years  in  last  place;  references.  J. 
AVIDLY,  G3  East  End  Ave.,  New  York. 


POUL'TRYM.AN  wants  position  on  poultry  farm; 

one  liroeding  trap-nested  stock  preferred; 
.ADVERTISER  2983,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POIjr/i’RYMAN  desires  position  on  up-to  date 
plant ;  five  years’  experience  operating  own 
plant.  ADVERTISER  2967,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Owing  to  death  of  owner  of 
estate  and  consequent  disposal  of  place.  1  am 
open  _  to  engagement:  experienced  in  general 
farming,  cattle  and  horse  breeding;  only  good 
proposition  considered.  For  further  details,  ad¬ 
dress  H.  M.  PINCKNEY,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


AGRICULTUR.AL  student,  two  yctirs’  practice, 
desires  position  dairy  farm  as  assistant 
hordsman,  April  1st.  WALLACE  KINNEY, 
School  of  Agriculture,  Fariningdale,  L.  I. 


F’ARM  ST'PERINTENDENT,  position  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate  or  large  farm,  as  superintendent 
or  manager;  soientific  and  practical  experience; 
reference  given.  ADA’ERTISER  2965,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Position  as  working  superintendent 
or  niaiiager  on  farm  or  estate;  life  experience 
in  all  braiiclies  of  farm  work,  stock,  dairy; 
used  to  all  farm  niacliinery,  gas  and  electric  en¬ 
gines;  caiialile  of  liaiidling  any  farm  proposition; 
oxcollciit  references;  Scotch:  39;  married;  no 
family:  Fhist  preferred.  ADA’ERTISER  29(>3, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YGUNG  MAN,  29,  exempted,  wants  position 
April  1st.,  as  herdsman  or  working  foreman 
on  a  dairy  or  general  farm.  Southern  New  York 
or  Northern  New  .Terse.v  preferred.  A.  P.  MUL- 
T.ER,  Bogota,  N.  J. 


M.VRRIKD  man,  sti-jcll.r  hemperate,  wishes 
position  on  geiitleiiian's  place,  near  New 
York;  thoroughly  iiiiderstands  eare  stock,  gar¬ 
den,  good  lionso  essential,  .$60  wages.  F'AltMEIt, 
Box  43.  AVadiiig  it  Ivor,  L.  I. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  witli  practical  and 
scientific  knowledge,  wants  position  as  work¬ 
ing  foreman  on  geiitleiiian’s  place;  strong  and 
iiealth.v,  age  40  years;  siiiali  family;  good 
recommendations;  lionse  must  have  improve¬ 
ments  and  near  s<-liool.  ADVEimSEU  297G, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COItPLE  wants,  jiositioii.  Alan  general  farmer, 
care  of  liogs  or  teamster;  life  experience; 
no  milking.  '  AA’ife  good  cook,  housekeeper; 
first  class  rcfercmcs;  state  wages  and  particu¬ 
lars  ill  first  letter.  .VDA’I'R'I'ISER  2977,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ORKING  lierdsiiiaii,  niarric'd,  has  two  boys 
can  work.  (!ood  calf  raiser;  A.  R.  work; 
lialaiice  rations,  testing.  Nine  years  in  present 
liosltlon.  AA’oiild  like  to  make  a  change.  No 
drinker;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  2978, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F'ARM  OR  FiSTATFl — F'arin  or  estate  super¬ 
intendent;  g(‘ts  results;  seieiitilic,  practical 
experience;  all  Viranclies  farm  machinery  and 
engines;  expert  in  dairying,  etc.;  American, 
married;  age  40,  temperate;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  I’ROG ItFiSSIA'IC,  472  Quincy  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN — Sotier  and  rclialde,  single,  Ainorl- 
can,  24;  good  hiitterniaker;  private  estate; 
references.  AA’ILLIAM  BRYANT,  Bernards- 
ville,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  desires  a  position  as 
working  foreniaii,  or  lierdsiiian;  acquainted 
in  all  liranches  of  farming;  expert  milker.  AD- 
A'FlitTISER  2979,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  M.VN,  23,  draft  exempt,  willing  and 
industrious,  desires  position  on  farm.  Al 
references;  iiioiierate  wages.  ADA'ERTISER 
2981,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


NLVGARA  COUNTY  FARM  FOR  SALE— 214- 
ai  re  stock  and  grain  farm,  in  fruit  belt;  stock 
and  tools.  ADA'ERTISER  2010,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


30-Ari!E  F’.VUM.  Iliinterdou  County.  BOX  26, 
Scrgeantsville,  N.  J. 


FOR  S.VLE — Choice  farms  in  Soutliern  A’ennont. 
AA'rito  owners.  APHIN  &  BUGBEE,  Putney,  A't. 


I’Oll  SALE.  TO  SETTLE  EST.VTE — Good  money¬ 
making  dairy  farm:  212  acres  good-lying,  well- 
watered  land,  IVi  miles  from  Hobart,  on  macad¬ 
amized  road;  plent.v  of  good  meadow,  grain  land, 
timber;  two  good  barns,  garage,  etc.;  all  neces¬ 
sary  implements,  including  milking  machine  and 
gasoline  engines;  twelve-room  house  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  bath,  electric  lights,  furnace; 
will  sell  with  or  without  stock  and  implements; 
no  better  bargain  can  be  found.  MRS.  J.  A. 
COAVAN,  Holiart,  Delaware  Co.,  X.  Y. 


F'OR  S.ALL  F'ine  modern  ponlfry  farm;  all  con¬ 
veniences;  bcantifiilly  situated.  Particulars. 
AA’1N1.0RT0N  FAltM,  Toms  Itiver,  X.  J. 


DI'T..\AV.\1{E  F’.VRM — Beautiful  siiliiirbau  home; 

iiioilcrii  coiivcnicnccs.  State  road;  33  acres; 
tenant  liou.se:  lu-ivate  ’plione;  milk  route;  good 
reason  for  selling.  B.  I!.  A’INYARD,  owner, 
Milford.  Del. 


F'GR  S.\I.K--9r)  ac>-cs,  cqiiiiiped  or  unequipped. 

Inquire  .\i.FRI’.!>  ll.V.MM,  Ednieston,  New 
York,  / 


.AU)N.AI()i"i’l|  t’Oi'NTA’.  New  Jersey;  fruit,  po¬ 
tato.  grain  farm;  $17, 590;  about  96  acres  fer¬ 
tile  loam  sjil.  frei-  of  stones;  about  tliirty  acres 
profiiuld  •  bearing  apple  orchard,  finest  varieties; 
aliuiit  thro,  acres  woodland,  balance  under  eul- 
tnalioii;  iiiodcrii  buildings,  best  <-oiiditioti. 
GF;()R(;i;  AV.  ZUCKEIC.  Kinney  Building,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J, 


F’.VRM — 200  acn-s.  13  on 'lard :  1,200  bids,  ap- 
Xilfis;  950  lilds.  pears;  wood,  timlier.  jiasture;  60 
acres  meadow  ami  salt  liay:  no  end  to  fodder; 
great  stock  country;  tl-rooiu  liouse;  oiitbarn, 
Iniildii’.gs;  schools,  ciiurcli.  depot;  $9,000.  or 
will  let  to  I’rofi  slant.  CHARLES  F”.  KNIGHT, 
Rowlc.v.  Mass. 


DAIRY  F.VItM,  team  and  toid  equipped;  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  entire  Initter  and  half  by-product 
income;  twenty  to  fifty  cows;  state  eapital, 
eitlier  cows  or  casli,  .volt  can  invest.  ADA’ER- 
TISF'.R  2^M•,l.^  care  Iliiral  New-Yorker. 


F’OR  S.VT.f: — 2.35-acre  eipiippcd  dairy  farm,  'iAi 
miles  from  large  P.orden's  milk  station;  10- 
rooiii  lioiisi'.  good  liariis  and  xvater.  'THOMAS 
S.  McL.VURY,  Deposit.  N.  Y. 


RE.VL  EST.VTE  FOR  S.Vi.E — .Vll-year  residence 
ill  the  couiitr.v  on  inniii  auto  road,  witli  trolley 
jiassiiig  door;  2  miles  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  on 
Central  R.  R.  of  N.  J.;  30  acres;  800  feet  road 
frontage;  niodeniized  house,  11  rooms,  2  baths, 
all  improvements :  excellent  condition;  2  large 
barns,  iioultr.v  houses,  garage,  necessary  machin¬ 
ery,  tools,  wagons;  no  stock;  bearing  fruit  trees, 
berries,  asparagus,  beautiful  shade  trees;  jirice 
$1().500;  terms;  consider  exchange  for  income, 
or  smaller  country  projiertv  and  cash.  OWN¬ 
ER.  287  Park  Ave.,  Union  Hill,  N.  J. 


F'OR  SALF: — nO-aere  potato  farm;  level;  good 
soil;  ill  iiotato  section;  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  Station;  store  and  post  office  across  road 
from  farm;  fair  Iiuildings;  shade;  Potato  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  help  you.  Price  $5,000.  E.  R. 
SMITH.  Kasoag.  N.  Y. 


F’OR  S.VLFl — Near  Milford,  New  Jersey,  a  good 
farm  of  32  acres,  all  tillable:  good  house  and 
bam;  two  new  cliickeii  bouses;  selling  because 
of  ill-liealth;  a  great  bargain.  F’RED  TIIORE- 
SON.  Milford,  Route  2.  New  Jersey. 


WANTFID- — F’arin  in  Nortlierii  A’irgiiiia  or  Mar.v- 
laiid  to  rent  two  years,  witli  option  to  bu.v; 
must  lie  fully  eijuijiped  with  first-class  stock 
and  implements.  Address  A.  D.  BARTLETT, 
■Vnacostia  Sta,,  R.  F’.  D.  “A,”  Box  No.  1,  D.  C. 


F’OR  SAIjFl — Country  home  and  six-acre  poultry 
or  dairy  farm;  iicw'  house;  hard  wood,  gas, 
batli,  furnace,  barns,  poultry  houses,  silo,  gar¬ 
age:  on  trolley  line.  ItOB'T.  TWEED,  Millville, 

N  •  J, 


T(»  LF:t,  immediately,  at  moderate  rental,  small 
farni,  Wcstcliester  County;  well  equipped  but 
not  largely  stocked;  attractive  buildings;  state 
experience,  nationality,  family.  ADVFIRTISFIR 
2971,  care  Rural  New-’S’orker. 


83-ACRR  Iiotato  and  truck  farm  for  sale;  large 
house,  barns,  chicken  houses,  fruit.  MRS.  M. 
A’.  Ai’PLEGET,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


AALANTED  to  rent,  small  farm.  15-20  acres; 

some  woodland;  7-8  room  house;  small  barn; 
good  water  supply,  near  large  town  and  school, 
in  a  section  where  farm  work  can  be  sccureii 
by  tile  day,  williin  4O-.50  miles  of  New  York 
Cit.v.  M.  KRIA'IN,  439  I’miiisylvaiiia  Ave,, 
Brooklyn,  N.  'Y. 


F’OR  S.VLFl — Good  lii-acre  farm,  .5  miles  from 
large  city,  ItA  miles  from  <Teainery.  Write 
for  particulars,  F’R.VNK  GOLDSMITH,  Crystal 
Run,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


F’OR  SALE — Farm.  80  acres,  near  Camp  Upton; 

includes  lake:  also  5  aeres  luuok  6  feet  deep. 
HOAVARD  SAVFiZHY,  Yaphaiik. 


FOR  SALE — 124-acre  farm:  10-rooiu  house;  fur¬ 
nace  heat;  barn;  pasture  of  8»i  acres;  fruit; 
small  sugar  busii;  lumber  and  wood;  AA^estern 
Massachusetts.  AlIVERTISER  2966,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — F’arm,  5  to  10  acres,  on  good  road. 

within  30  miles  New  York;  state  full  particu¬ 
lars.  TRADELIUS,  77  .50th  St..  Corona,  L.  J. 


F’OR  S.VLFl — Country  home  and  farm  of  25 
acres  in  a  high  state  of  oultivation,  one  mile 
from  a  beautiful  town.  Banks,  stores,  high 
school  nnd  railroad  station.  Good  roads.  Alioiit 
200  fruit  trees,  raspberries,  grapes,  currants, 
blackberries  and  strawberries.  House  of  12 
rooms.  Hot  water  lieat,  modern  bathroom, 
cement  cellar;  engine  water  supply;  two  horses, 
one  cow,  three  brood  sows,  fanning  iinple- 
nieiits,  some  hay  and  corn.  OAVNER,  Bo.x  74, 
Route  2,  R.  P.  D.,  ’Toms  River,  N.  .1. 


158-.VORE  farm  in  fine  condition,  fully  equipped, 
22  bead  stock,  12-room  house,  $7,500.  liV’M. 
BECKER,  South  Kent,  Conn. 


F’GR  S.VLE — 74  acres,  keep  10  cows,  good  or¬ 
chard.  sugar  busli.  well  watered,  fair  build¬ 
ings.  WILLIS  BIRDSALL.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


AVILL  RENT  for  term  of  years,  with  or  wit  li¬ 
mit  privilege  of  buying,  farm  about  twenty 
acres  suitable  for  hennery.  References,  Hudson 
Valle.v  or  AA’estern  (kinnecticut  within  Iiiindred 
miles  New  York;  on  State  road;  modern  iiii- 
provoments;  in  or  near  town  with  good  sliip- 
ping  facilities;  fruit  and  some  woodland.  Iiii- 
inedlate  possession.  WM.  D.  LITTLE,  F'orcst 
(.Hen,  Md. 


3(!  ACRES  CFlNTRATi  JEltSEY  .$5,500 — Potato, 
Alfalfa  and  licg  farm.  Grain  now  growing 
should  bring  .$1,500.  J.  LANGSTRETH,  Craii- 
bury,  N.  J. 


F’GR  RFINT. — 1.50-acre  farm  on  Croton  Lake, 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  75  acres  tillable,  35 
acres  pasturage.  Barn,  hen  houses,  incubator, 
niacliinery,  tools.  Spring  water,  brook,  fine  lo¬ 
cation  generally.  Living  quarters  for  famil.v 
of  not  over  tliree  meiuliers.  Low  rental  to  riglit 
party.  A.  I.  BUT'TERF’IELD,  Croton  Lake, 
N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


10-20  KEROSENE  RULL  TRACTOR;  14-incli  2 
liottom  Case  power  lift  plow;,  light  draft 
harrow,  spring  tooth,  five  section;  used  little. 
BENJAMIN  AVILLIAMS,  Rushford,  N.  Y. 


F'OIl  S.VLF: — Miiiiietoniia  Power  Churn,  100 
pounds  capacity,  practically  good  as  new.  In¬ 
stalling  larger  churn;  price  $25.  W.VDDIN't:- 
TON  F’AR.AI,  AVheeling,  AV.  Va. 


F’OR  S.VLFl — -100-gal.  Meyers  Hand  Sprayer,  good 
condition.  FRANK  IIEYBER,  Titusville,  N.  J. 


AA’ -ANTED — Cider  press,  hand  power,  capacity 
.5  to  10  gals,  per  cheese.  CIIFISTERBROOK 
Farm.  I’cekskill,  N.  Y. 


AVANl’ED — Maple  syrup  nnd  sugar;  also  honey 
ill  comb:  also  extracted.  ADVERTISER  2031, 
can*  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURE  SUGAR  CANE  SYRUP,  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  gallon.  J.AMES  F’.  McC.ALlCB, 
Iiisinore,  Mississippi. 


BXCH.ANGE — AA’ill  exchange  branil  new  sepa¬ 
rator,  latest  model,  3.50  to  4,50  lbs.  capacity, 
for  blitter  and  eggs  to,  be  delivered  weekly;, 
Iirompt  shipment:  references  exchanged.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  29.59,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


F’Olt  S.ALE — Grand  Detour,  number  15,  heavy 
duty;  iiidcpciideiit  beam  power  lift;  three 
bottom  tractor  plow:  practically  new;  bargain. 
RT'SSELL  A.  REED,  Inc.,  30  Church  St., 
New  A’ork  City. 


INTEItN.ATION.AL  Binder,  used  one  season;  2 
years  old,  cost  $600.  Bearing  binder,  2  years 
ohi,  8-ft.  cut,  cost  $150;  first-class  condition; 
will  sam-ilice.  I’HILLIP  L.  JONES,  Syossett, 
L.  I. 

- 1 - 

F’OR  S.ALF: — No.  6  Do  Laval  cream  separator, 
.$25;  lioiler,  tubs  and  turbine  for  washing  bot¬ 
tles.  complete,  $.50;  also  crates,  drain  racks,  etc. 
FRED  AVOODUUFT’,  Florida,  N.  Y. 


F’OR  S.ALFl — Case  Transplanter,  used  one  season; 

both  wlieel  and  press  plates;  cheap  if  .sold 
soon.  IRA  PATTERSON,  F’erkasle,  Pa. 


AA’.ANTFID — -A  good  second-hand  riding  sulky 
plow  for  pair  of  horses.  Address  BOX  92, 
Bariicgat,  N.  J. 


'I’AA’O  Cornell  gasoline  brooder  heaters,  used  3 
years,  $7  each.  10.  SOHMIOR.  Port  Byron, 
New  York. 


F’OR  S.ALIO — Solid  eiielosed  %  ton  Ford  delivery 
truck:  Boscli  magneto,  air  friction  carburi'iitor, 
demountable  wheels,  good  tires,  extra  touring 
liody,  Al  running  condition:  $350  to  quick  buyer. 
BOX  26,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


F’OR  SALIO — Syracuse  Plow  Co.  Solid  Comfort 
two  bottom  gang  plow;  used  little;  splendid 
order;  $30.  W.  P.  RUPER'T  &  SON,  Seneca, 
N.  Y. 


F'’OR  S  ALE-— 2  Cypliers  Incubators,  390  eggs;  2 
Cyiihers  portable  hovers,  all  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  F’.  M.  DAVIS,  Chase  Poultry  F’arin, 
Ciiicinnatiis,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 


AV.AN'I’FID — Improved  Sweep  Power.  CH.AS. 
F’lFlLD,  Boundbrook,  N.  J. 


CHFIAP — 144-egg  Cyphers  incubator;  like  now. 
PREDMORE,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


STOCK  TANK  F’Olt  SALF’,— Cheap;  1%-inch 
Cypri'ss;  new  and  not  needed:  2x7  foot;  com¬ 
plete:  shipped  knocked  down.  Address  DAY, 
No.  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


FOOD 

WILL  WIN  THEmR 


Burpee’s  Seeds  Grow !  Yes,  Burpee’s  Seeds  Grow !  And  we  have 
been  advertising  the  fact  that  Burpee’s  Seeds  Grow  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  especially  for  the  past  few  months.  But  now  we 
have  come  to  a  period  of  the  gravest  national  crisis — Victory  or 
Defeat  may  depend  upon  the  nation’s  supply  of  food. 

Men,  arms  and  ammunition  are  the  sinews  of  war,  but  food  is  the 
backbone,  the  very  life  of  our  nation.  The  foundations  of  civili¬ 
zation  itself  may  give  way  unless  this  nation  meets  its  obligation 
in  the  production  of  food.  So  now  in  this  last  call  to  the  Farmers 
and  to  the  Home  Gardeners  of  America,  we  are  willing  to  lay 
aside  our  slogan  “Burpee’s  Seeds  Grow”  and  to  plead  with  you 
only  to  do  your  duty — to  Produce  Food  I 

There  are  many  seed  houses  in  America  who  can  supply  you  with 
vegetable  seed — but  you  must  act  soon!  This  is  our  last  full-page 
advertisement  in  Rural  New-Yorker  this  Spring,  and  we  devote 
it  entirely  to  the  plea  that  you  Produce  Food.  If  you  have  a  back 
yard  only  20  feet  by  20  feet,  you  can  produce  vegetable  food 
enough  for  your  family  for  many  months.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Com¬ 
pany  has  prepared  a  collection  of  vegetable  seeds  for  a  garden  of 
this  size,  and  it  costs  only  one  dollar  delivered  to  your  door  com¬ 
plete  with  a  garden  plan  and  full  directions. 

If  the  space  at  your  disposal  is  less  than  20  feet  by  20  feet,  then 
we  have  prepared  a  25c  collection  of  vegetable  seeds  which  is 
suitable  for  the  smallest  garden. 


But  above  all  we  plead  now  that  you  plant  a  garden.  Buy  your 
seeds  from  Burpee,  or  buy  your  seeds  from  any  reliable  seed 
firm, — but  for  your  country’s  sake.  Produce  Food ! 

And  you  must  act  soon!  For  best  results  you  should  start  your 
garden  now.  The  Burpee  Company  will  fill  your  order  for  the 
25c  or  Dollar  Collection  of  vegetable  seeds  immediately.  Or  it 
you  prefer  to  make  your  own  selection  of  seeds,  we  will  send  you 
free  our  new  Annual  Seed  Catalog  of  204  pages.  If  you  want 
this,  just  ask  pn  a  postal  card  for  the  Burpee  Book  No.  11 

But  above  all,  plant  a  garden  now, — plant  Burpee’s  Seeds,  or  plant 
seeds  from  any  reliable  seed  house — for  Victory’s  sake  plant  a 
garden  and  Produce  Food! 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  Company 
Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 


March  9,  1918 


Five  Cents  a  Copy 


49-Piece  Gold 
Band  Dinner  Set 

A  Year  to  Pay 

Do  not  overlook  this  bargain.  A  wonderful  opportunity 
to  get  a  complete  dinner  set  of  dignified,  elegant  pattern. 
Made  of  best  English  and  American  clays.  Doubly  fired. 
Artistic  gold  coin  border  and  verge  line.  49  pieces— all  the 
essentials  for  complete  service  of  six. 

6  Dinner  Plates,  actual  size  9)^  in.;  6  Pie  or  Salad  Plates,  actual  size 
in.;  6 Cups  and  6  Saucers;  6  Fruit  or  Vegetable  Saucers,  actual  size  6  in.;  6 
Individual  Butter  Chips;  6  Soup  Coupes,  actual  size  in.;  1  Meat  Platter 
—11.'^  in.;  1  Meat  Platter  9,^  in.;  1  Pickle  Plate;  1  Sugar  Bowl  and  Cover  (2 
pieces);  1  Cream  Pitcher;  1  Open  Vegetable  Dish,  actual  size  7)^  in. 

Shipped  from  our  Chicago  warehouse.  Shipping  weight  about  38  lbs. 

Order  by  No.  32lRMA20.  Price  $3.97.  No  money  now.  67c  in  60 
days.  Balance  in  payments  of  66c  every  two  months. 

Nothing  To  Pay  Until 
60  Days 

Remember  that  you  have  30  days  free  trial  before  you  even  need  to  decide 
whether  to  keep  this  dinner  set  or  to  send  it  back.  If  you  don’t  consider  it 
a  wonderful  bargain,  return  it  and  pay  nothing.  We  will  pay  freight  both 
ways.  If  you  do  keep  it,  wait  until  60  days  after  arrival  to  make  the  first 
small  payment.  A  whole  year  to  pay  all — and  two  months  time  for  each 
payment.  Mail  the  coupon  now  while  this  liberal  offer  lasts. 


The  Hartman  F arm 
Credit  Plan 

Anything  else  you  want  to  buy  from  Hartman  is  yours 
on  the  terms  we  quote  for  the  dishes.  Make  your  select¬ 
ions  from  the  big  Bargain  Catalog  which  we  believe 

we  are  justified  in  saying  is  the  finest  ever  published.  More  than 
600  pages.  Shows  carpets,rugB,dishes,  furniture, etc.,in  most  beau¬ 
tiful  color  work.  Superb  bargains  in  everything  in  Furniture, 
Stoves,  Silverware,  Jewelry,  Clocks, Watches,  Curtains,Talking 
Machines,  Sewing  Machines,  Kitchen  Cabinets,  Ice  Boxes. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Washing  Machines,  Baby  Carriages,  Car¬ 
pets,  Rugs,  Vacuum  Cleaners.  Dishes— every  thing  needed  in 
the  home— and  all  on  the  easiest  Credit  Terms.  Send  for 
it  now  and  select  from  its  thousands  of  bargains.  Your 
request  on  the  coupon  below  or  a  post  card  brings  it  free. 


The  Hartman  Co.  I 

4019  La  Salle  St.,  Dept.  1208  Chicago  | 

Send  me  the  49-piece  Dinner  Set  No.321RMA20.  I  am  to  have  it 
on  30  days’  free  trial  and  if  not  satisfied  for  any  reason  will  return  it 
and  you  will  pay  freight  both  ways.  If  I  keep  it  1  will  pay  67c  in  60 
days  after  arrival  and  balance  in  payments  of  66c  every  two  months. 


I 

I 


Name.. 


Address . 


Nearest  .Shipping  Point. 


A  Year  To  Pay  for  the 

Majestic  Separator 


We  will  send  you  without  one  cent  in  advance  any  size  Majestic  Separator.  Then 
keep  it  on  30  days’  free  trial.  If  you  find  it  to  be  the  closest  skimmer— simplest 
and  easiest  to  run— easiest  to  clean  and  perfect  in  every  respect— the  best  sepa¬ 
rator  bargain  you  ever  heard  of,  then  make  first  paj^ment  in  60  days  and  take  a 

year  to  pay  in  small  60  day  amounts. 
Otherwise  return  it  and  we  pay  freight 
both  ways.  No  risk  to  you  at  all. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  find  out  before  you  obli¬ 
gate  yourself  to  spend  a  cent,  just  what  the  famous 
“Majestic”  Separator  will  do.  Farmers  everywhere 
write  of  big  increases  in  cream  and  butter  after  in¬ 
stalling  the  Majestic”— and  you  can  prove  it  right  on 
your  own  farm  by  accepting  our  free  trial  offer. 

'E.  H.  Leigh,  Iowa,  says;  “We  think  the  “Majestic”  equal  to  all 

you  say  of  it.”  W.  B.  Whelpley,  Pa. 
writes:  "Put  in  four  milkings  and  got 
two  pounds  more  butter  than  we  got 
when  we  skimmed.” 
G.W.Ward,Vt.,says:‘Tt  skims  fine.” 

FREE  BOOK 

Get  the  full  description  and  prices  on  the 
Majestic.  Let  us  explain  its  scientific  con¬ 
struction  and  show  why  it  is  so  efficient  and 
economical.  Get  these  facte  first.  Send  now 
for  our  “Majestic”  Separator  Book  and 
special  offer.  Learn  how  to  make  more 
money  from  your  cows.  The  book  is 
free.  Send  post  card  request  or  mail 
coupon  for  it. 


Send 

For 

FREE 

Book 


Sizes 


Send 


375  lbs 
500  ibs 
700  lbs 
toco  Ibs 


The 

Famous 
Majestic 
Engine 

Take  a  Year  To  Pay  in  Advance 

The  simplest,  most  durable,  most  powerful  for  its  horse  power 
rating — the  most  economical-to-operate  farm  engine.  A  marvel 
of  simplicity.  Perfectly  balanced— just  the  right  weight  for 
the  jiower  it  is  designed  to  develop.  Has  big  improvements  in 
all  vital  points.  Convenient,  compact.  Gives  long,  lasting, 
efficient  service  without  tinker  or  bother.  Sent  on  30  days’ 
free  trial.  No  money  in  advance.  If  you  decide  to  keep  the 
engine,  you  take  a  year  to  pay  in  small  payments  evei'y  60 
days.  All  sizes  2  to  14  horse  power.  Made  in  stationary, 
hand  portable  and  horse  portable  models.  ^ 

Engine  Book  /  The  Hartman  Co. 

A  b  Jdi  /  40J9  !•=  Salle  St. 

gines.  Tells  just  what  an  engine  ought  to  be  and  ought  to  ✓  Eept.  1208  ChicaMo 

do.  Shows  how  you  actually  save  on  running  expenses  w  ^  = 

with  the  right  kind  of  a  farm  engine.  ^  Please  Send  the  book  or  books 


Get  the  information  these  books  will  giveyou.  Y  ou  are  not  getting  the  most 
out  of  your  farm  unless  you  have  a  good,  economical  engine  and  a  close  J 
skimming  separator.  These  books  tell  all  you  need  to  know.  They  explain  y 
the  principles  and  the  scientific  construction  of  machines  of  this  kind.  ^ 
Also  tell  in  detail  just  how  the  Mgjestic  Separators  and  Engines  are  ^ 

. ^ 

^  Name . 

/ 

^  Address  .... 


marked  X. 


j  [  [Majestic 

1  L J  Engine  Book 

r~I Majestic  Separator 

1  iBook 

1  1  502-page 

L l  Bargain  Gatalog 

Send  for  them.  And  be  sure  to  get  the  big  free  502-page  Bargain  Catalog. 

The  Hartman  Co. 


4019  La  Salle  St.,  Dept.  1208 


Chicago  / 


Nearest  Shipping  Point 
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Hints  and  Helps  from  Hoover 

Hoarding  and  Price  of  Bran 

[We  have  many  questions  from  readers  wlio  are 
puzzled  or  annoyed  about  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Food  Administrator.  These  (luestions  are  usually 
sent  to  Washington,  and  we  receive  prompt  replies  if 
not  always  clear  decisions.  Here  are  two  such  (jiies- 
tions  which  will  interest  many  readers.] 

The  Housewife  and  Her  Supplies 

Will  you  tell  us  whether  there  is  any  law  now  to 
prevent  one  from  purchasing  and  keei)ing  in  our  homes 
a  quantity  of  any  of  tlu'  foodstuffs  which  we  use  com- 
monl.v.  such  as  flour,  sugar  and  the  canned  goods  put 
up  by  canning  factories  V  If  there  is,  how  much  are 
we  allowed  to  have  in  our  homes?  There  are  so  many 
conflicting  stories  we  housewives  hardly  know  how 
much  of  a  thing  we  may  purchase  Avheu  occasionally 
a  chance  comes  that  we  may  get  larger  quantities  of 
some  _  of  these  common  everydaj^  necessities.  I  often 
hear  it  said  that  our  homes  arc  liable  to  search  at  any 
time  to  find  if  we  have  more  of  any  commodity  than 
is  alloAved,  and  all  overplus  seized  by  the  (lovernment. 
If  such  is  true,  how  may  we  be  able  to  know  whetlun- 
it  is  one  enforcing  the  Law  or  a  thief?  If  there  is  no 
such  law  now,  do  you  think  there  may  Iv'  soon,  .so 
float  we  ought  to  be  careful  about  jiurcha.-ing  iti  quanti¬ 
ties?  I  am  very  thankful  there  is  a  trusty  friend  whom 


the  comniuiilty  or  of  our  fighting  forces.  As  to  the 
suggestion  nuule  Ity  your  correspondent  that  hoarded 
foodstuffs  might  he  taken  by  a  thief  or  one  not 
entitle<l  to  seize  the  same,  there  can  l)e  no  difliculty 
on  that  score,  as  all  (lovernment  repre.sentatives 
should  carry  credentials  and  gladly  produce  the 
same  upon  re(iuest. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  with  which  the 
Food  Administration  has  been  confuonted  is  the 
storing  away  of  flour,  sugar,  commei'cial  canned 
goods  and  other  food  commodities  by  the  unthinking 
or  selfish  hou.seholder.  It  is  not  and  never  was  the 
intention  of  Congress  or  of  the  Food  Administration 
to  i)rohil)it  the  keeping  by  any  householder  of  sup¬ 
plies  suflicient  to  meet  the  reasonable  needs  of  him- 
.self  and  his  dependents,  but  it  is  their  intention  to 
trace  down,  and  if  necessary  to  prosecute  criminally, 
any  householder  or  per.son  who  “.stocks  u])“  on  food 
commodities,  and  who  keei)s  unrea.sonably  to  him¬ 
self  foodstuffs  to  whi<-h  his  neighbors  or  tin*  l)oys  at 
the  front  :>r('  entitled. 

As  already  st;if(>d,  llu'  ho.arding  prohibition  d.es 


tion  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  will  promptly  take 
up  the  case  and  see  that  they  obey  the  regulation.s, 
<U'  their  licenses  will  be  revoked.  Fvery  mill, 
whether  large  or  .small,  must  take  out  a  license. 

FOOD  ADMINI.STUATIOX  GR.VIX  COIU’OR.VTION, 

I>;\’  Watson  H.  IMoore.  Secretarj". 

Hide  10.  (Effective  December  25,  1017.)  Xo  licen¬ 
see  engaged  in  the  bu.siness  of  milling  flour  and 
feed  from  wheat  .shall,  after  December  25.  1017,  sell 
wheat  mill  feed  at  any  price  in  excess  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices : 

Bran  :  Bulk  price  per  ton  of  2.000  ])ounds  at 
mill  in  car  lots  in  no  case  shall  exceed  .IS  per  cent 
of  the  average  cost  to  .such  mill  of  one  ton  of  wheat 
at  the  mill,  which  cost  of  wheat  shall  be  the  average 
co.st  as  shown  by  the  previous  month’s  records  of 
said  mill,  and  shall  include  the  1  per  cent  adminis- 
tr.ation  fee  paid  by  the  mill  on  all  wheat  ground. 

The  above  percentage  and  prices  are  snbji'ct  to 
revision  from  time  to  time  by  the  Fnited  St.ates 
food  Administrator,  but  no  re\isiou  will  I»e  made 
without  .■;()  days’  notice. 


A  Farm-raised  Boy  on  a  Farm-built  Tractor.  Fig.  188 


we  may  turn  to  with  those  perplexing  questions  that 
are  troubling  us  from  day  to  day.  airs.  ii.  A.  c. 

New  York. 

HE  impiiry  naturally  divides  it.self  into  two 
iiuestions,  first,  wlnit  is  “hoarding,’’  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  what  are  the  penalties  attached  to  hoarding. 
You  are  not  intere.sted  in  technicalities;  it  will  be 
.suflicient  to  say  in  general  terms  that  a  hoarder  of 
food  is  one  who  has  more  food  than  is  reasonable 
under  the  circumstances.  As  to  penalties  for  hoard¬ 
ing,  the  Food  Act  expressly  sul».iects  all  hoarders  to 
a  penalty  of  ^5,000  fine,  or  two  years’  imprisonment, 
or  both,  ilost  people  will,  of  course,  understand 
that  hoarding  is  a  selfish  practice  which,  particu¬ 
larly  during  such  times  as  those,  is  bound  to  result 
in  higher  prices  and  greater  burdens  upon  one’s 
neighbors;  and  also  that  the  practice  is  treason  in  a 
small  way,  because  it  is  holding  back  from  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  at  the  front  the  nece.ssaiw  food- 
.stuffs  without  which  we  cannot  hope  to  win  the 
war.  The  drastic  penalty  provided  by  the  Food  Act 
Nvill,  of  course,  be  used  only  against  tho.se  who  are 
selfish  and  unpatriotic. 

It  is  also  provided  in  the  Food  Act  that  hoarded 
food  commodities  may  be  seized  forcibly,  through 
the  help  of  the  various  United  States  District  At¬ 
torneys,  and  thus  put  upon  the  market  or  otherwise 
made  accessible  to  supply  the  legitimate  needs  of 


not  extend  to  the  keeping  by  the  householder  of 
.hdlie.s,  pre.serves  and  other  canned  goods  put  up  by 
herself,  for  use  by  herself  and  her  family.  Indeed, 
that  practice  is  encouraged  by  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  encourages  families 
to  plant  gardens  and,  so  far  as  possible,  from  the 
products  thereof  to  sustain  themselves  and  the 
localities  in  which  they  live.  Such  self-sustenance 
helps  to  .avoid  unnecessary  u.se  of  transi»ortation 
facilities,  whi(  h  :u‘e  already  oia*rta>;ed  with  neces¬ 
sary  war  businc:;.-.  u.  ,s.  fooo  .'.dmi  xistra’i  ion, 

By  It.  B  .  Boyden.  Diidsion  of  Enforcement. 


Price  of  Feed  at  Mills 

IVo  umhu'stand  that  the  Food  Admiiustratiou  has 
put  a  price  u|)on  wheat  bran — figuring  at  .‘tS  per  cent 
of  the  price  of  a  ton  of  wheat.  Is  this  correct  and.  if 
so,  has  .a  miller  any  right  to  charge  more  than  this 
price  for  bran  and  other  mill  feed?  s.  K. 

I  am  .sending  you  copy  of  Amendments  and  Addi¬ 
tions,  Series  “B”  Supiilement,  effective  January  2.S, 
191S.  Itule  19  on  page  9  entirely  covers  the  price 
of  feeds;  and  if  a  miller  is  not  conforming  to  this 
l>rice  basis  he  is  making  himself  liable  to  the  revoca¬ 
tion  of  his  license,  which  would  put  him  entirely 
out  of  business.  Any  mill  which  is  not  obeying  these 
rules  and  regulations  should  be  reported  to  the 
Enforcement  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administra- 


The  price,  f.  o.  b.  bulk,  mill,  in  carlo.ad  lots  shall 
ho  on  the  basis  of  cash  or  draft  attaclu'd  to  bill 
of  lading  and  all  feed  sold  by  the  licens(*e  shall  he 
invoiced  jit  such  jirice.  There  shall  also  appear  on 
the  invoice,  in  addition  to  such  bulk  f.  o.  b.  mill, 
the  price  of  the  .sacks,  and  the  items  of  freight  and 
interest,  if  any,  when  goods  are  sold  on  extended 
terms  of  credit,  and  other  charges,  but  the  licensee, 
for  convenience  in  .selling,  may  quote  a  delivercal 
pi'ice  in  sacks.  This  rule  shall  not  affeid  existing 
contracts. 

Dilb'rentials :  (ilaximum  prices,  bulk,  mill.) 

Basis:  Bran. 

I’.n-  Ton  of  2.000 
I’ouml.s- Over  Basis. 


Shorts  ov  siundard  middlings . 2.00 

Mixed  fei'd  . ’  dioo 

FloiTr  middlings  .  p'oo 

‘log  . 15.00 


We  understand  that  this  rule  will  work  out  as 
follows:  Suppose  the  miller  pays  .1:2.10  per  bushel 
for  wheat,  or  .“>14  cents  per  pound.  That  means 
.$70  per  ton.  Now  .28  per  cent  of  $70  is  $20.00 — the 
price  for  which  he  must  sell  bran.  Brices  for  other 
feeds  would  be  as  the  rule  above  indicates.  BTiy, 
then,  is  bran  quoted  at  $48  or  $50  at  retail  when 
the  miller  is  prohibited  by  this  law  from  selling  at 
more  than  $20.00?  The  only  answer  seems  to  be 
that  the  feed  dealers  and  manufacturers  do  not 
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cfimp  under  this  law.  What  becomes  of  the  differ- 
(>iice  between  this  miller’s  jiriee  and  the  tremendous 
price  we  must  j)a3'  foi’  fee<l?  That  secmis  to  be  the 
leak  in  the  l)arrel.  Tlie  millers  ar(‘  held  to  a  price 
while  .the  feed  men  are  not.  Mr.  Moore’s  offer  does 
not  extend  to  f(KHl  dealers,  but  can  any  of  our 
readers  name  a  miller  wbo  refuses  to  sell  mill  feed 
ut  these  stated  prices? 


Selling  Wheat  Substitutes 

Wall  yon  answer  these  questions  for  a  few  of  us  in 
this  vieinty.  if  yon  can?  One  man  wanted-  to  bny  a 
barrel  of  floni’.  'I’lie  merchants  here  say  they  are  not 
selling  by  barrel  now.  It  is  oidy  sold  in  %-barrel  sacks. 
'J’hey  al.so  say  when  yon  bny  an  %-barrel  sack  of  white 
flour  one  must  bny  %-barrel  of  dark  flour.  AVe  under¬ 
stand  the  law  to  be  10  p(*r  cent  dark  to  %  barrel  white 
flour.  ’I'lir;  imn-chants  here  say  there  is  a  different  law 
for  difT(‘rent  .States.  We  would  just  as  soon  use  the 
dark  flour  with  white  (and  we  do),  but  when  one  has 
to  buy  as  much  dark  as  white,  and  such  innces  as  they 
:i.sk  here,  what  will  become  of  the  poor  peojdc!?  It  ttikes 
almost  .$(>  to  buy  3^-barrel  sack  of  flour  Here  rye 
and  buckwheat  are  10  cents  )ter  pound;  also  graham; 
rice  is  12  cents  per  pmind  ;  cornmeal,  8  cents,  ity  the 
time  you  buy  these  also  it  calls  on  one’s  pocketbook.  Is 
this  rule  .so  or  not?  At.  ». 

This  was  submitted  to  tli<‘  Food  Administrator, 
who  rcqdies  by  (luoting  the  following  rules  regarding 
t\h(‘at  c<inservation.  The  rule  seems  to  he  enforced 
strictly.  The  substitutes  are  higher  in  i»rico  than 
flour,  tind  these  rules  tirt;  cau.sing  gnnit  hardshi))  to 
l»oor  j)(*ojd(> : 

Itnle  .'11.  The  licensee  dealing  in  wheat  flour  at  retail 
shall  not,  without  the  written  permission  of  tlie  United 
States  Fo<m1  Administriitor,  sell  wheat  flour  to  any  i)er- 
son  unless  such  ])ei*Hon  pui’chases  fiann  him  at  the  same 
time  <me  pound  of  wheat  fiotir  substitutes  for  every 
Itound  of  wheat  flour  jmrehased.  or  in  cases  of  whole 
wheat  flour  containing  at  least  f).T  ))er  cent  of  the  entire 
wheat;  or  graham  flour,  six-temths  (().<»  lb.)  of  a  pound 
of  wheat  flour  substitute  for  every  pound  of  such  whole 
wheat  or  graham  flour  juirchased. 

Rule  .^2.  The  licensee  dealing  in  wheat  flour  at  retail 
should  di.stribute  the  flour  which  he  receives  as  ecpiitably 
:is  possible  among  his  customers  in  such  manner  that  no 
( ne  of  such  customers  shall  receive  more  than  his  fair 
share  thereof.  He  shall  not,  without  the  written  j)er- 
ndssion  of  the  United  Slnt.-'s  h'ood  Administrator,  wll 
to  individual  consumers,  residing  in  towns  or  cities,  in 
quantities  in  exces's  of  %  to  barrel,  nor  t(>  any  indi¬ 
vidual  consumer  in  rural  or  farm  communitie.s,  in  quan¬ 
tities  in  excess  of  %  to  barrel. 


The  Effect  of  too  Much  Cultivation 

I  planted  10  ap)de  trees  (six  Baldwins  and  four 
Winesaps)  l.l  years  tigo  in  one  row  in  my  garden.  M'hey 
grow  unusually  well  and  began  to  Isnir  fine  fruit,  Two 
jears  ago  I  noti<!ed  that  leaves  on  one  or  two  bramdies 
of  one  tree  turned  yellow  in  laUi  .Summer.  The  Sjuing 
following  this  tree  blossomed  to  jirofu.sion,  but  by  Fall 
tree  had  v«‘ry  little  life  left,  and  I  <Mit  it  down.  Many 
of  tin;  branches  wei’e  dead  ;  «»thers  had  patches  of  bark 
dis<a>lored  and  loose  slits  here  and  there,  exposing  inner 
Wood.  Two  more  trees  in  sann?  row  are  afr<H'te<l.  (’an 
1  do  anything  to  save  them,  and  what  nmst  I  do  to 
prevent  disease  from  spreading  to  those  trees  yet  heal¬ 
thy?  A  King  ai)i)le  tree  jdanted  same  time  as  the  above 
trees,  but  ,‘iOO  feet  aAvay  from  them,  was  la.st  Sitring 
loaded  with  blos.soms,  and  I  had  an  “expert’’  sinay  it 
for  codling  moth.  Ten  days  later  every  little  cluster 

of  apples  looked  as  if  scorched.  I  was  inclined  t<t 

blame  “exjtert,’’  but  five  other  trees  which  he  .sprayed 
showed  no  ill  effect,  .so  came  to  the  conclusion  it  was 

some  kind  of  blight.  I  keep  bees.  If  my  other  trees 

are  affected  with  blight,  could  they  (the  bees)  have 
brought  it  to  this  tree?  I  have  a  sweet  ch»‘rry  tree;  it 
was  growing  vigorously  and  bearing  annually  fim*  cnqis 
of  cherries,  but,  branch  by  branch,  it  is  dying.  The 
symptoms  are  profuse  exuding  of  gum  for  a  .season  ; 
this  dischargi^  sismis  to  be  in  a  straight  line  on  limb, 
po.ssibly  indicating  an  insect  at  work.  What  <'an  I  do 
for  it?  .r.  ti. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

ARDEN  CONDITION.^.— The  fact  tlmt  .1.  R. 
)»liintcd  his  apple  frees  in  a  garden  is  evidence 
<,f  their  growing  luxuriantly,  as  lu'  no  doubt  us<‘d  au 
abuinhuice  of  stabh'  manure  and  fertilizer,  with 
large  amounts  of  nitrogen  to  jtromote  rajdd  growth 
of  the  gardt'ii  ))lants,  which  nspiirc*  such  fertiliz(>r  to 
jic(iuire  succuhmet'  to  make  tli(*ni  desirable  for  table 
use.  Th(i  cultivation  <»f  the  vegetiihh^  garden  would 
a!.so  lx;  continuous,  starting  ('arly  and  ending  late 
in  the  SuinnuM-,  and  on  account  of  these  necessiiry 
conditions  for  the  growing  of  veg(;tables  and  gai’den 
truck,  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  in  the  vegetable 
garden  should  he  avoided.  If  there  is  no  choice  of 
location  and  the  garden  is  tin;  only  ])lace  to  use  or 
go  without  fruit  tre(;s,  then  jdant  on  the  side,  where 
it  will  not  lx;  necessary  to  use  so  nnich  fertilizer  and 
wh<‘r(‘  .strawberry  and  raspberry  beds  can  he  ]»lanted 
ix'ar  them  that  Avill  take  up  all  (‘xcess  ])lant  food  and 
nioisturcc  The  apple  tree  needs  good  .soil,  good  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  good  cultivation,  but  it  must  he  given  all 
of  tlu'.se  in  )»roportion  to  its  mxxls;  that  is,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  i»romote  a  healthy  growth  through  the 
Summ<;r,  or  growing  season,  and  .so  balanced  that 
the  late  Summer  and  early  Fall  months  will  he  used 
in  rip(;ning  and  hardening  the  groAvth  of  wood  made 
early  in  the  Summer.  The  plant  food  should  he  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  first  cultivation  in  the  Spring,  and  either 
jdowed  under  or  cultivated  into  the  soil  after  ](low- 
ing.  Thorough  cultivation  so  as  to  keep  down  the 


V.  eeds  and  to  retain  the  moi.sture  should  he  prac¬ 
ticed  until  the  first  week  in  .Tuly,  after  which  time 
cultivation  should  cease,  and  after  the  last  culti¬ 
vation,  clover,  vetch,  rye,  or  some  other  cover  cro]) 
seiHl  should  he  broadcast  and  harrowed  in  to  pro- 
te<-t  the  soil  from  erosion  and  the  jilant  food  from 
being  wnisted  during  the  AA’inter,  and  at  the  same 
time  giving  nature  the  chance  she  needs  to  jireiiare 
the  tr(*(‘  to  ripmi  and  haixh'u  the  Summer  growths 
into  a  condition  to  resist  the  severity  of  the  frosts  of 
Winter. 

lAnFATFRE  (JRoAVTH. — N<t  tnx;  can  long  re¬ 
main  healthy  if  jilantcxl  under  comlitions  where  its 
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A  Motorcycle  Milkman  in  England.  Fig.  189 

yearly  growths  do  not  mature,  and  it  caunot  he  too 
strongly  impresstxl  uixm  the  minds  of  the  growers 
of  fruit  trees  that  complete  maturity  of  the  .season’s 
growth  of  his  trees  is  the  only  foundation  of  success. 
The  amount  of  cohl  Avhich  trtx's  can  endure  without 
injury  deixmds  almost  entirely  ujxm  the  maturity  of 
their  growth.  AVhatever  tends  to  render  jdant  tis¬ 
sue  moist  increases  tlu;  chances  of  injury  from  cold, 
and  whahwer  tmids  to  nxluce  the  moisture  and  con¬ 
vert  fluid  matter  into  wixidy  fiber  incmiscs  its  jiower 
to  resist  cold.  Much  of  the  disappointments  and 
failur(;s  in  fruit  growing  ar<;  due  to  luxuriant  late 
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Potato  Merchant  on  the  Street  in  Warsaw.  Fig.  190 

growths  wliich  hav<;  Ixxm  struck  by  (‘arly  fi-osts  or 
freeze.s,  before  i'(;aching  maturity.  Often  individual 
tr(*(;.s  will  suffer  and  show  dls<*ase,  while  other  tr(;es 
near  them  and  of  the  same  variety,  remain  in  jx'r- 
f(;ct  health.  In  such  ca.ses  it  will  usually  he  found 
that  the  injured  trees  are  those  which  for  some 
reason  make  most  succulent  growths  and  die  from 
causes  or  influences  from  which  those  of  mature 
growth  are  exempt.  It  is  clearly  Avithin  the  power 
of  the  cultivator  to  control  and  enlarge  the  powers 
of  r<*.slstance  to  diseas(;  in  trees,  so  far  that  failure 
or  sncc(‘ss  will  in  many  cases  (h'lxmd  upon  his  jx'r- 
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ception  of  the  application  of  principles  influeiK-lng 
vegetable  groAvth. 

FALL  CANDITTON.8.— In  the  case  of  .T.  R.— 
Avhich,  hj'  the  Avay,  is  a  typical  one — his  trees  have 
groAvn  luxuriantly,  making  rajdd,  succulent  growth, 
and  maintaining  a  large  flow  of  saj)  until  late  in  the 
Fall,  causing  a  dense  mass  of  foliage  which  exclmhxl 
air  and  sun  from  circulating  or  ix*n(‘trating  through 
llu;  tree.s,  thus  coidrihuling  to  lh(‘  very  conditions 
needed  for  the  hr(‘eding  and  mainfaining  of  deadly 
fungus  di.sease.s,  Avhich  also  W(‘aken  the  tree  and  con- 
Irihute  to  the  chantvs  of  AViiilei-  injury.  Scab,  or 
fungus  dis(‘a's(‘,  which  attack  both  fruit  and  foliag(*. 
would  thi-ive  under  these  most  favorable  conditions. 
li.s(‘cts  like  the  gr(‘en  ajthis,  leaf  hoi)jx‘r,  and  scurfy 
scale,  multijdy  and  flourish  und(*r  thes(‘  same  condi- 
I'.on.s,  and  in  turn  help  loAVcr  the  vitality  of  th<‘  tre<‘ 
and  decrease  its  chances  of  r(;sisting  cold  and  dis- 
(‘a.se. 

AVINTER  lX.TURA'.— The  injury  from  fr(‘(‘zing 
may  be  noticed  the  following  Spring,  or  sooner  in 
severe  cases,  Avhen  the  bark  and  oftentimes  the  trunk 
and  large  lind>s  may  .sjdit  oix;n,.  but  more  oft(;n  tlx; 
injury  is  just  enough  to  injure  the  cambium  layer 
and  the  hark,  and  may  not  lx*  noticed  until  tiie 
following  Summer,  or  for  sevi'ral  Summers.  Soim;- 
tinK;s  the  injury  is  in  sjiots  on  trunk  or  limb  and  is 
charg(;d  to  injury  by  c.Tnkcr  or  sunscald.  Fivezing 
injures  and  Aveakens  the  tree;  so  d(x;s  .scab  or  any 
other  disease  of  the  foliag<‘,  and  no  donbt  the  tive 
de.scribed  by  .T.  R.  as  having  om;  or  two  hranchc's 
with  their  foliage  turning  yelloAV  late  in  the  .Sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  following  Sjiring  bl(X)ming  j)rofns(‘ly 
and  then  dying,  aa'us  caused  by  AARnter  injury.  Tin; 
jtrofuse  bhxmi  was  nature’s  effort  to  rejiroduce  itself 
b(‘fore  d(*ath.  Ev’ery  s(‘(‘d -bearing  tree  or  jdant  jnits 
forth  every  effort  to  j)r<xluc<;  .'^<;(‘ds  as  soon  as  it  is 
attack(;d  by  any  deadly  disease*.  The  King  ajqde 
may  ha\’e  been  aff(H;t(*d  by  blight  or  by  AVinter  injury 
cf  the  tree,  and  if  tlu;  tnx;  r(;tains  enough  vitality 
lo  overcome  the  cause,  then  it  Avill  not  likely  trouble 
tlie  bloom  again. 

RIJUIIT  AND  REES.— It  is  a  much  disjmted 
(jU(;stion  about  blight  Ixdng  di.stributed  through  llu; 
bloom  by  bees,  but  ev(‘n  if  tlu‘y  do  carry  the  germs 
to  tin;  flowers  it  would  not  cause  the  bloom  to  blight 
and  Avither  at  once.  Tlu;  blossoms  on  this  tren;  might 
have  lx*en  in  a  dilfeivnt  stage  of  j)erf(;ction  from  the 
idher  tives  mentioiuxl  as  being  .sjirayed  at  the  same 
lime  Avithout  Injury,  and,  if  so,  the  .sjiray  may  liaA’e 
been  tlu;  cause*  of  flu;  injury  to  them,  as  tin*  d(*- 
sern»fion  denot(*.s  that  it  Avas. 

IN.IURED  (TIERRY  TREES.— The  sAV(‘(*t  cherry 
suffers  badly  from  hard  fiax'zing,  very  often  having 
(be  trunk  sjilit,  as  if  by  AV(*dg(*s,  but  more  often  the 
injury  is  not  Adsilde  (*xcejit  as  it  a]»ix*ars  in  the  Avay 
(•e.scribed.  ’Flu*  Mazzard,  or  native  common  black 
cherry,  Avhlch  is  or  should  be  us<*d  as  the  stock  f<tr 
budding  tlu;  sw(x;t  varieties  of  cherries  on,  is  mo.<t 
susc(*i*tibl(;  to  AA’int(*r  injury,  (*.six*cially  on  soils  that 
are  not  Avell  drain(*d  or  wlu*r(;  th(*re  is  an  (*xc(*ss  of 
nitrogen  in  the  fo<xl  it  obtains,  and  this  AV(*akness 
S(;ems  to  lx*  the  rule  in  tlu;  s]x*cies,  Avhile  individual 
tre(,*s  jiroA’e  an  excejdion  to  it.  .Tust  across  the  str(*(*t 
fiom  the  Avriter’s  home  there  Avas  a  iu*gl(*(;t(*d  lot 
having  no  cnltlA'ation  or  fertilizer  a]iidi(*d  to  it. 
Many  Mazzard  clu;rri(*s  tlourished,  growing  into  large 
tr(x*s,  50  or  mon*  f(*<*t  high,  Avith  trunks  two  f(;(;t  or 
inoiA*  in  diam(*t(*r.  Alxiut  10  y(“ars  ago  I  came  into 
jx)ssession  of  this  l.ind,  cb‘iiiu*d  out  all  Avild  growths 
exc(*I)t  tlu;  Mazzards,  cultivat(*d  and  fertilized  it, 
using  (juantities  of  stable  manure  and  commercial 
f(*rtilizer,  and  within  two  years  from  the  time  this 
course  Avas  coninu*nc(;d  ev<*ry  tree;  showed  a  ha.sty 
d(‘Clim*,  and  tiu;  foiirth  y(;ar  all  of  them  Avere  i)rac- 
tically  d(*ad.  ’I'wo  tr(*es  standing  in  a  n(;ighbor’s 
yard,  one  about  20  feet  from  the  cultivat<*d  liin*,  is 
now  dying,  Avhih;  tlu;  other,  some  50  f(;et  farther 
{'.Avay,  is  groAving  and  aj)i)arently  in  as  good  h(*iilth 
as  ever  it  Avas.  'I'lic  sAv<*(*t  clu;rry  should  lx*  j)lanted 
on  loamy  or  ju'c'ferably  AV(*ll-drain(*d  grav(*l  soil — 
jicA'er  on  AA’et  or  sjudiigy  soils — along  f(*nce  roAvs,  or 
in  any  jdace  AAdu*re  tlu*y  are  not  lik(*ly  to  he  giv(*n 
.■ill  excess  of  manure  or  cultivation.  Tlu;  stock 
should  be  a  Mazzard  and  not  a  Mahah;!),  as  tlu; 
MaliaU;!)  is  a  (hvarf-groAving  stock  and  is  not  litt(;d 
t(»  suj)j)ly  a  root  system  for  the  .strong-groAving  Maz¬ 
zard,  sw(*et  or  h(;art  varieti(;s.  The  cherry  has  f(;AV 
insect  enemies  that  injuri;  it,  not  CA’en  the  curse  of 
all  tr(;e  insects,  tlu;  San  .lose  scab*,  Avill  injun* 
the  cherry.  My  advice  to  .7.  R.  Avould  lx*,  stoji  cul¬ 
tivating  and  fertilizing  your  tre(;s  until  they  are 
making  a  normal  groAvt'h  and  jiroducing  a  croji  of 
fruit;  then  keep  up  the  fertility  of  your  soil  sufli- 
cient  only  for  the  healthy  groAvth  of  your  trees,  but 
not  to  produce  excessive  Avood  or  foliage.  Roth  con¬ 
ditions  are  fatal  to  the  health  and  life  of  a  tree. 

E.  S.  Hr..VCK. 
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Haying  with  a  Sweep-rake 

I  saw  an  article  in  Titk  R.  X.-Y.  relative  to  lia.viug 
with  a  sweep-rake.  How  would  such  a  rake  work  on 
hill  land?  Moreover,  could  you  use  it  in  drawing  your 
hay  to  the  barn  throuRh  a  lane?  We  have  (iO  acres  <if 
Alfalfa,  and  with  the  labor  scarcity  your  (‘uthusiasin 
foi-  the  sweei)-rnke  excites  niy  interest.  In  the  luattei- 
of  slinks,  are  they  the  sjune  kiiui  that  we  use  in  uti- 
loadiiiK  Krain  and  other  materials?  w.  s.  i:.  , 

Xew  York. 

TIIK  swe(;i)-rake  will  lx?  satisfactory  on  hill  land. 

It  has  hopii  used  in  a  few  cases  in  ('hantainiua 
and  (hittarau^iis  counties,  AVc'stern  Xew  York.  One 
man,  who  cuts  (Id  acres  of  'riniothy,  in  Wi'sttuii 
( ’attarauftus  (’ounl\.  and  whose  land  lies  nearly 
side-hill,  reduced  his  l.alior  cost  oO  ])er  c<‘nt  hy 
using  the  sweep-rake  last  siuison.  Thi.s  fjinner’s 
son,  who  aided  him  last  season  with  th(‘  haying,  is 
now  in  a  (raining  camp,  hut  the  farmer  .says  that 
he  can  handle  the  crop  Avith  the  sweep- rake  tind  his 
two  younger  .sons,  sln<■(^  there  will  he  no  call  for 
heavy  pitcldng  onto  the  Av.agon  or  mow. 

I'lio  swe(*p-rake  eliminates  the  drudgery  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  hay  harvest:  that  i)art  of  it  Avliich 
has  turned  many  of  our  good  farmers  into  other 
vocations  when  we  .sorel.v  needed  them  on  the  soil. 
The  swe(*p-i’ake  avMI  ])ick  uj)  the  h.ay  on  its  long 
teeth  ^rom  the  windrow  and  carry  it  to  the  h.arn  or 
stack  in  the  sjime  time  necessary  for  loading.  l*.v 
using  the  sling  which  is  .sui)i)osed  to  lie  used  \\  ith 
it,  descrihed  in  my  .article  in  issue 
of  .Tanuary  2<>th.  the  ial«‘  eliminat(>s 
drudgery  in  field  .and  harn.  K.v- 
tensive  investigations  of  the  ef- 
ticiency  of  various  methods  of  hand¬ 
ling  hay,  made  hy  the  Ollice  of 
Farm  Management,  sliow  th.at  hy 
th(>  usual  method  two  men  jiitch- 
ing  onto  a  Avagon  and  one  man 
loading  usaiall.v  Avill  haul  fiaun  (li/. 
to  eight  tons  of  hay  in  oiu‘  after¬ 
noon  of  six  or  seven  hours.  'I’he 
same  crew  pitch  th(^  hay  into  the 
mow.  On  the  other  h.and,  a  two- 
man  crcAV  in  the  same  length  of 
time,  Tising  (wo  swe(“i*-rakes  and 
four  horse.s,  Avilh  the  .avei'age  length 
of  haul  in  the  Kjist.  Avhich  is  less 
than  oiuMiuarter  of  a  mile.  Avill 
haul  to  the  hiirn  and  imt  into  the 
nu)AV  Avitli  slings  ahont  double  the 
amount  of  hay  handled  hy  the  thref*- 
men  cre\\'  AA'orking  Avith  :i  Avagon; 
if  the  hay  is  stacked  in  the  field, 
thi-ee  times  the  .•iiuount  will  he 
handled,  although  tlie  third  m.in 
will  he  reipiircai  on  the  stack. 

The  .sAveep-rake  avIII  easily  jiass 
tiirough  the  average  lane,  sinc(‘  it 
has  13  teeth,  and  is  12  f(H‘t  Avlde 
ami  eight  feet  long.  'I'lie  gat(*  posts 
ina.v  have  to  he  remove<l,  hut  this 
is  easily  accompli.shed  for  a  few 
duA's’  time.  kablk  w.  gaok. 


five  employei',  and  I’m  going  to  ]iop  it  first.  “Do 
you  like  children?” 

Xow  ‘'Reader,”  on  page  lf>2,  says  tpiite  a  lot 
ahont  him.self.  I  know  it  is  all  true  and  I  knoAv 
he  could  liave  added  more  to  it.  Ills  last  two  p.ara- 
graphs  are  es|)eclall.v  interesting.  “ISecause  I  lov(‘ 
it.’’  How  true  tliat  is  of  many  men.  and  .also  hoAv 
true  it  is  that  tliat  spaidv  of  maidmod  in  tin*  few 
has  liad  so  much  water  thrown  on  it.  that  it  is 
really  out. 

I  am  not  going  to  do  as  ‘‘Reader”  is.  I  :tni  not 
going  to  town.  I  do  not  like  it;  although  there 

are  a  lot  of  real  people  there,  there  jin;  also  more 
in  the  country.  1  am  going  to  get  a  goo<i  j»lac<;, 
and  that  jjlace  is  going  to  he  a  better  one  next 
year.  I  am  capable  of  iioldlng  a  good  jilace;  luiA'e 
good  liealth,  go<Kl  habits,  a  good  education,  the 

usual  amount  of  brains  jind  know  stock  (buying 
and  .selling),  general  croj)  raising  ;ind  fruit  farm¬ 
ing  of  the  better  kind.  I  have  been  a  Jiired  man 
;ind  liired  men  and  knoAV  hOAV  do  use  them.  I  do 
not  knoAv  it  .nil,  and  learn*  every  day;  take  the 

best  jaipers.  Xow  I  am  hloAving  my  own  horn 

jiretty  loud,  hut  avIu)  Avould  think  of  putting  a  li.sh- 
horn  on  a  railrojid  train?  I  am  only  stating  facts 
to  get  a  comparison  with  existing  conditions.  ’I’lie 
same  f.ncts  .'ipjily  to  nutny  men. 

My  wife  is  a  better  Avonian  than  1  am  a  imin. 


Hauling  Hay  to  Stack  with  Sweep-Rake.  Fig.  192 


that  has  come  to  us  recently.  The  Florida  F.xpeii- 
ment  .Station,  (hiiiu'svilh*,  F’la..  has  I'l'cently  coni- 
liletcd  i|uit(*  ill)  e\hausti\e  exi)ei'iment  in  steer 
feeding,  designed  to  show  the  high  feeding  value 
of  velvet  beans  as  comi»ai'e<l  with  other  poiml.nr 
feeds.  Several  lots  were  t;iken.  "J’he  lot-fed  vel¬ 
vet  hciins  niade  the  highest  average  gain  of  2.'.) 
]M»unds  dail.v  pt'r  1,000  pouinls  Ih'c  AA'eight  for  a 
liiuiod  of  s|  days.  It  also  iiroved  to  he  the  cheaiiest 
food  for  feeding  dairy  cow.s.  They  found  that 
tons  of  lie.ans  in  the  pod  were  euual  to  one  ton  of 
cotton.seed  nieal  for  milk  production,  and  Avith  .miicli 
le.ss  cost. 

The  .Vlahania  Hxjieriment  Station  at  .Vuhui-n, 
Ala.,  has  also  i.ssued  u  A'ery  valmihle  bulletin  on  the 
feeding  of  velvet  beans.  Their  exiieriments  shoAved 
that  for  fjittening  steers  2l^  iiounds  of  voh-et  beans 
Avere  e(pial  to  one  pound  of  cottonseed  meal,  and 
that  the  packing-hou.ses  imide  no  difference  iji  the 
(piality  of  the  meat.  In  a  pig  e.xjieiinnmt,  the  re¬ 
sults  wei'e  as  follows:  The  A'elvet  bean  fed  pigs 
made  a  dail.v  gain  of  123  pounds  for  a  perhxl  of 
72  day.s,  reiiuiring  ()..'5S  of  an  aci'e  of  beans  and  170 
jiounds  of  concentrates. 

Feeders  of  diiiry  cattle  ai'e  linding  it  a  A'ory  sjit- 
isfactoi'y  feed  for  the  production  of  milk  and  butter, 
and  also  (he  cheapest  feed  th.at  is  ikvw  on  -the 
ni.irkc(.  Tile  .acreag(‘  of  velvet  bc;ins  pl.anted  heie 
in  the  South  in  1017  AA’as  more 
than,  double  (hat  of  1010.  and  this 
.  yea  I-  iiromises  to  be  ii  recoi'd 
lireaker.  I'.oth  the  beiins  juid 
.gi'cen  foi'age  ai'e  high  in  dig(*,stihle 
pi'otein,  (herefoi'o  .gre.it  care  must 
he  exei'cised  in  feixling  ami  grazing. 

AVhen  starting  the  animals  o(T  for 
(he  first  time  ri'place  only  one- 
third  if  the  I'egular  ration  Avith  v(*l- 
vet  Ix*an.s,  then  two-tliiids.  and  so 
"II  until  njion  full  Aelvet  bean 
ration.  .\ny  feed  usually  takes 
alxnit  .30  d.i.A.s’  feixling  for  the 
animal  to  Ix'^.oim*  thoroughly  .ad- 
.insttal  to  it.  .\t  jiri'sent,  A'elvet 
be, an  im'al  is  .a  misnomer,  and  mean.s 
A(‘l\'et  Ix'.an  .and  pod  me.il,  because 
it  is  made  by  grinding  up  both  the 
beans  and  tin*  pods  into  a  meal.  I 
am  apiiending  the  analysi.s,  .so  that 
(lie  fcsaler  of  velvet  bean  products 
A\  ill  liave  a  guide  by  whii'li  he  cjin 
A\ isely  <*ompound  his  nition.s. 


A>n<-t 

Velvut 

Velvet 

l«-nn.s 

bean 

bell  II 

Kromiil 

meal 
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wilti  poilH 

grounil 

I’lT  (lixit 

I’er  Cwt. 
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11.20 

14.S() 
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4.SL 

Crude 
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1.4.S 

Crude 

liber  . .  Ki.SH 

3.S4 

2r).(:.’'» 

(’■arholiydrate.s  43.21 

;’:i2.0(> 

47.11 

The  Hired  Man’s  Children 

a  A  Hired  Man  Talks”  jiage  102, 

./^interests  me.  As  I  ha\'e  had 
it  in  mind  to  Avrrte  you  on  that 
(lue.stion  that  nrticlo  makes  me  do 
so  now.  Xbitice  the  emdoseil  adverti.sement  taken 
from  the  “Democrat  and  Chronicle”  of  Rix-hestcr, 
X.  Y. 


A  Corner  in  the  Home  Garden.  Fig.  193 

anothi'r  fact  that  ajiiilies  to  many  men.  O’he  nio.st 
eonsphaious  t'omparison  is  lier  ability  to  get  along 
Avith  nelghhors  as  you  lind  them.  I  think  that 


A.s  a  further  evidence  of  its  in 
crea.sing  popularity  as  a  stock  food, 
the  ar(*a  over  Avlilcli  it  can  bt 
grown  is  liecoming  Avider  and  Avider, 
As  far  up  a.s  Vermont  they  liave 
■Ix'eii  alile  to  almost  mature  tlie 
Ixmiis  of  tlie  ‘kj-day  .speeklei] 
A'ariety.  I  trust  and  believe  that 
stockmen  Avili  contimii'  to  try  out  tills  compara¬ 
tively  new  stock  food  with  Increa.siugly  gooii  result.s. 

OEO.  W.  CAKAKU. 


^VAXTFD — April  1st,  married  man,  good  milker,  im 

idiildron ;  Id  work  on  certine<]  milk  f.irm  ;  temint 
privileges  ami  gixxl  Avages.  Jleferences  reipiired. 

I  can  get  you  1,000  nioi'c  from  tlie  s.ame  jiapcr. 
laxik  over  your  oavii  ami  you  Avill  find  (hem.  When 
the  ])rospec(ive  emplo.A'oe  meets  the  ju-ospective  cm- 
plo.ver,  the  tirst,  and  not  later  than  the  third  qiie.s- 
tion  is,  “IHow  many  children  liave  .vou  got?”  Here 
is  my  (piestion:  Is  it  a  disgi*ace,  a  crime  or  any- 
tliing  el.s(i  to  luiA'c  fiA'c  liealtli.y,  liright  American 
cliildren?  'I'liat’s  the  number  I  have,  and  he  the 
luimber  more  or  le.ss  1  am  not  ashamed  of  mine  or 
an.v  otlier  man  avIio  lias  the  nei've  to  Iuia'c  a  I’cav  in 
face  of  this  same  old  iiuestion.  AVhat’s  the  answer? 
Is  tliere  one? 

Hranted,  tliere  are  man.v  jihices  Avhere  it  is  lx‘t- 
ter  not  to  have  elilldren,  but  tliere  are  many  more 
wliere  cliildren  arc  not  a  niiis.ince,  and  cvi'ii  there 
they  are  not  Avaiited.  Is  that  according  to  tin* 
teacliing  of  tlie  lUhle?  I  liave  been  a  liired  man 
once  and  am  going  to  lx*  again  for  the  reason  that 
1  started  on  a  shoestring  and  the  jiast  fmv  years 
and  the  “.35-cent  dollar”  iuiAe  broken  tliat  string, 
hilt  my  “pv'lt,  or  my  faitli  in  man.  tliough  at  times 
they  have  had  a  .seA'ere  strain,  are  not  broken,  and 
I’ve  got  a  (luesfion  I  am  going  to  a.sk  tlie  jirospee- 


aldlity  must  he  liorn,  for  I  ha\'e  tried  to  ae<iuire 
it  and  can  in  no  Avay  nu'asiire  iij)  to  ]ior.s. 

H(“re  is  AA'liat  I  am  g<dng  to  do;  givi*  a  .sipiarc 
deal  and  ilmriand  one  m.vself.  I  am  going  to  iiave 
it  for  myself,  Ix'iaiiise  it  is  only  that  Avay  I  can 
live  as  1  Avish  and  give  to  my  wife  and  cliiidrcn 
the  tilings  that  are  rightfully  theirs.  I  ]x)|x‘ 
‘•R(*adcr”  (I  know  the  kind  of  a  man  lie  Is,  tlie 
kind  of  a  Avife  he  has,  and  knowing  those  thing.s 
kiioAV  the  kind  of  children  lie  has),  avHI  change  liis 
mind  and  staj'  in  tlie  couiitr.v.  Tlie  country  needs 
his  kind,  and  I  know  there  is  a  place  for  him 
somewhere  of  tlie  hotter  kind,  Avith  a  g<xxl  salary 
and  a  jx'rceiitage  of  the  ‘hiet.”  There  is  a  place 
soinewhen*  where  lie  and  Ids  Avill  receive  tlie  re¬ 
spect  tliat  is  their  due.  ihkku  max. 


Velvet  Beans  as  Stock  Food 

Now  tliat  another  year  1ms  come  nnd  gone,  it 
is  well  to  note  whether  the  velvet  he, in  has 
become  more  popular  or  less  popular  a.s  a  stock 
food.  We  have  Avatched  this  jxiiiit  Avitli  keen  and 
critical  intere.s-t,  and  are  ^forced  to  the  conclusion 
tliat  the  velvet  bean  is  going  to  prove  tlie  .greatest 
a.s.set  to  till*  feeding  of  live  stock  of  any  plant 


Hog  Pasture  for  the  North  Country 

■Will  .A'DU  tell  me  .a  few  tliing.s  about  r.ape,  and  its 
feeding  value  for  liogs?  What  is  the  right  kind  to 
grow,  and  Iiow  large  a  field  for  10  Spring  pig.s?  Hoav 
long  does  Alfalfa  reipiire  to  come  tiirough  the  ground? 
Would  it  he  all  right  to  mix  it  with  raiie  for  hog  feed? 
M'luit  is  digester  tankage  conuxised  of.  and  what  is 
the  feeding  value  of  it?  d. 

Ogdeiishiirg,  Xb  Y. 

HH  Dwaft  K.s.sex  ra])e  is  tlie  variety  commoiil.v 
grown  for  liog  fix'd.  It  may  l>e  .sown  in  tlie 
e.arly  Spring  for  Summer  use.  oi-  in  Summer  for 
Fall  use.  Rap«‘  i.s  a  cool  wi'.-itlier  jdaiit  and  will 
do  he.st  ill  tlie  Fall.  I  tliink  D.  S.  will  find  oats 
and  ('anada  peas  a  lietter  croi)  for  .Summer  p.as- 
tiire  for  liog.s.  'I’his  can  lx*  .sown  at  tlie  rati*  of 
hiishcl  of  each  jicr  acre.  I’.y  liaviiig  a  movalile 
fence  it  is  possihb*  to  begin  iiastiiring  when  tlie  peas 
are  in  blossom,  and  to  leave  part  of  tin*  held  iiii- 
pastiired  and  .so  allow  the  peas  to  form  .xeed.s.  Tlie 
hogs  are  \ery  fond  of  tlie  pea  .s«x»d.  and  will  clean 
up  all  of  the  grain.  P.y  having  alxuit  two  acres  for 
hog  pasture  it  Avill  lie  possible  to  .sow  tlie  oats  and 
peas,  one  acre  at  a  time,  two  or  three  weidts  apart, 
«ind  tlieii  to  seed  ei  cli  of  the.se  areas  Avitli  raix^  at 
sejiarate  time.s  iu  the  Summer.  It  Avouid  he  well 
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Plant  NOW 
Reap  Big 

After  -  the  -  W  ar 
Fruit  Profits 


Big  profits  are  in  store  for  the  man 
who  plants  fruit  trees  now — trees  tliat 
will  bear  youiiK  and  hear  Kenerous 
crops  of  first-Kradc  fruit  year  after  year. 

PlAiit  £4‘nuiii«  Stark  Bro*0  OM  Oak 

Whole  Hoot 
tiotr.  Orow  quirk 
cropg  tbf 

TOWN— l*canK,  tu-r  ii, 
vafctaMra. 
prollt  from  .v»'u» 
land.  Tb‘*«e 
ar©  the  “hack 
of  A  m<Mirn*H 
money-itittklntc  nr- 
rhardn  ami  pr<»fU- 
liiakfiig  hack  ynro 
fruit  Kanh'UH.  'ru-** 
at  left  iK  a  KciiutiM* 
Stark  DelicloUM  h<*ai  - 
*'  ^fiic  a  v*‘ara  after  plain  Imt! 

STARK 
BRO’S 

at  LOUISIANA,  MO. 

Trees  Bear  Fruit  Young 

C.  M.  Fette,  Marion  Co.,  Mo.,  reports  6- 
ycar  old  genuine  Stark  Delicious  trees 
bore  third  big  crop  in  1917.  They  were 
simply  "showers  of  apples  as  big  as  your 
two  fists.”  He  sells  his  crops  "a 
year  in  advance”  from  his  genuine 
Stark  Delicious  Trees. 

Post  yourself  on  all  our  Prefetred 
Varieties  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Berries  and 
Grapes.  Send  coupon  now. 

STARK 
BRO’S 

NURSERIES  ^ 


to  h.ovp  .somp  pnrly  plaiitPd  corn  for  8pp- 
tpmber  fpoding,  as  thp  oats  and  peas  will 
bp  availablp  only  in  tho  latter  part  of 
•Tilly  and  August,  and  the  rape  will  be 
best  in  October  and  Xovember. 

Alfalfa  is  a  slow  crop  to  start  and  to 
get  p.stablished  wbeu  young.  As  far  north 
as  St.  l.awrenop  Connly  most  farmers 
have  gotten  tin*  be.st  rc'sults  by  set'ding 
in  tho  Siiring  with  a  light  seeding  of 
barley  or  of  oats.,  Harley  is  bt'st  be- 
cjiuse  it  does  not  s<>em  to  crowd  the  Al- 
falfti  like  oats  and,  besides.  Aiftilfa  is 
sometimes  killed  by  sevt're  frost  when  a 
few  inches  high  when  sown  as  early  as 
is  i-eqnired  with  oats.  Harley  can  bo 
seeded  successfully  tis  late  tis  tln^  latter 
jiart  of  May.  and  the  AIf:ilf:i  seems  to  do 
better  in  Northern  New  York  if  st'cdtHl 
at  this  time.  It  would  not  be  advisable 
to  .seed  Alfjtlfa  with  rape  to  be  used  as 
a  hog  )»asture.  'JHie  bogs  Avould  be  likely 
to  kill  out  the  young  Alfalfa  by  eating 
it  too  closely. 

If  I  am  rightly  infornu'd,  the  term  di¬ 
gester  tankage  is  only  a  trade  name  and 
the  tankage  is  simidy  a  good  grade 
uetirly  free  from  bone  and  finely  gi'oiuul. 
It  is  valuable  to  iiroduce  growth  in  young 
bogs  but  should  be  fed  in  very  small 
amounts  as  it  is  a  high  protein  feed. 
Fed  with  the  slo])  it  may  b<‘  dibited  so 
as  to  avoid  dang(*r,  and  will  prove  a 
useful  f«‘«'d  Avlien  young  bogs  tire  on 
pasture.  C.  s.  imiki-PK. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 
The  middle  of  February  finds  us  in  the 


Healthy  Grain 

Seeds  grow  faster  and  mature  in¬ 
to  good  healthy  grain  when  first 
freed  from  smuts  by  using 

FORMflLnEHynE 

*  "W/te  Farmer’s  Friend 

This  powerful  disinfectant  destroys 
grain  smuts  and  fungus  growth. 
Every  up-to-date  farmer  should 
use  Formaldehyde.  It  has  the  su¬ 
preme  endorsement  of  the  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture.  Our  Formaldehyde  in 
one  pint  bottles  costs  35  cents  and 
treats  40  bushels  of  grain.  Big  illus¬ 
trated  hand  book  sent  free  on  reauest^ 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  William  Street  New  York  ; 


10i¥  SHOIJIiD  BE 

CLOVER  INOCULATED 


INOCULATION  is  just  ns  desirable  for  clover  as 
for  alfalfa  or  soy  beaus. 

PRICE:  AcreSize, 50c;  2-acre, 95c;  6-acr8,$2  I  side  sowing. 

PoKt-piiiil  on  leceipt  of  price.  ,  fl,n  lUnntv  nn 

Ourfreeboolc  di'soril)i*s  12  vnriotieH  of  clover,  Rives  oul-  tm  |)iains  up 


midst  of  the  first  real  tlmw  of  the  Win¬ 
ter;  siiow  gom*,  t'nti  this  morning  the 
mm-cury  stood  at  (><)  above  zero  outside. 
,\u  examination  of  affairs  in  the  garden 
since  the  snow  left  shows  that  the  siilnach 
is  about  killed  out.  What  little  is  left 
is  hardly  worth  kec'ping.  Onions  with  a 
heavy  manure  mnleh  seem  to  he  alive  to 
,flie  surface  of  the  manure,  hut  all 
.  browned  off  above.  They  will  iirobably 
start  to  growing  soon.  Part  of  these 
(tnions  were  sets  of  the  Hrizetaker  which 
I  tried  to  test  their  hardiness.  If  these 
come  through  this  awTul  Winter  it  will 
be  a  gain,  for  it  is  eheaper  to  grow  the 
sets  in  Summer  for  Fall  planting  tliau  to 
start  the  plants  under  glass  in  AVinter 
for  Spring  sotting.  I  have  not  examined 
the  buried  cabhagi'S  hut  hojie  that  they 
are  all  right,  as  T  buried  them  according 
to  the  Northem  practice  iind  not  as  we 
usually  do  here,  and  fortunately,  too,  I 

cxitect. 

la'ttuee  in  the  frames.  whi<h  was  in¬ 
tended  to  head  about  this  time,  is  still 
alive,  and  xvill  probably  gi-ow  now.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  I  was  under  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  hand  for  more  than  a  month,  the 
only  proti'etion  the  frames  had  w.'is  the 
snoAV  cover  on  tlie  glass.  This  probably 
saved  tin*  plants.  Hut  the  little  green¬ 
house  wt'iit  by  the  board.  No  coal  for 
the  boib'r  compelled  the  emiitying  of  the 
pijies  to  prevent  their  freezing,  and  the 
lilants  of  course  perished.  Now  we  are 
sfaidiiig  U))  again  to  get  tomato  and  other 
jdaiits  under  wuiy,  as  coal  is  coming  in 
mor«'  freely.  I  shall  now  sow’  .some 
spinach  for  Spring  use.  I  seldom  do  this 
hut  depend  on  the  late  Fall-sown  croji. 
This  season  the  Spring  sowing  is  nec»‘s- 
sary.  The  seed  stores  here  are  display¬ 
ing  their  usual  stock  of  onion  .sets,  but 
these  are  very  generally  Western  sets, 
and  I  have  found  that  Western-grown 
sets  do  not  make  onions  here  as  the 
.Jersey  ones  do.  I  cannot  say  why,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  W’e  get  smaller  and 
elongated  onions  from  the  Western  sets 
jthan  we  do  from  the  Eastern.  The  East¬ 
ern-grown  make  the  typical  Globe  onions, 
while  the  We.stern  do  not,  and  of  the 
same  varieties,  too.  I  failed  to  get  my 
Ix'ets  sowm  in  the  frames  in  .Tanuary  as 
usual,  and  now  luive  to  depend  ou  out- 
I  tind  that  if  we  can  get 
and  in  flie  rough  leaf  be¬ 


ta  raiinothods  and  valuable  information.  Prepared  for 
all  clover,  alfalfa,  soya,  peas,  beans,  etc. 

Tin;  ECOEIir  CIIICMU  Ali  COMPAW,  Oept.  M,  Canton,  Ohio 

cccn  DHTATriEQ  DIBBLE’S  KUSSETS. 
tfCklJ  r  U  I  A  I  ULw  Inspected  liy  Cornell  expert 
and  Fanil  bureau  manager,  and  passed  ns  free  fvoni 
disease.  *3  nor  100  if  ordered  Wore  March  20Ui 
CHARLES  COTTRELL,  Hooslck  Ealls,  N.Y. 

Irish  Cobblers  K".  “ ‘"omVrS  ',3  Sr. 

cboice,  #3.00  per  bushel  F.  O.  B.  East  Granby. 
WM.  YieNOEKMAN,  East  Granby,  Conn. 


For  Sale-Seed  Beans  |r*hit^e. 


Very  productive. 
Small  red  splash 
ye.  Finest  table  Qualities.  Guaranteed  free 
from  anthrnenose.  Yielded  22  bn.  per  acre  the  past 

-  U.  G.  GROFF,  Amherst,  Mass 


around  e; 

t 

season.  Price  $12  per  bu. 


BLHIIEL  NAVY  BEANS. 
.lOMN  lECHTEL,  S.  0.  I.  W»t«ont»wn,  KorthumhorUnO  («..  I’a 


pOK  SALK— ABOUT  gO 


fore  a  sharp  frost  returns  they  will  stand 
considerable  frost.  lienee  I  always  sow- 
some  as  early  as  the  soil  can  he  w'orked 
in  good  order.  Another  vegetable  whieli 
should  have  early  sowing  is  the  le<‘k.  To 
get  big  leeks  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  they 
must  have  all  the  season  for  growth,  and 
be  stout  plants  Avlien  Transplanted  to  the 
permanent  rows. 

We  do  not  sow-  parsnip  and  salsify 
seed  early,  for  in  our  climate  they  get 
overgrown,  and  the  salsify  may  run  to 
seed.  We  get  these  in  the  ground  early  in 
.rune,  and  while  the  parsnips  may  not 


he  so  largo  as  those  sown  early,  they  are 
far  better  eating  than  rlie  big  woody  ones. 
.\11  sorts  of  garden  work  wull  now  be  in 
order  as  .soon  ns  the  woil  dries  out  some, 
hut  no  one  can  predict  wliether  March 
will  he  Spring  or  Winter. 

w.  F.  M.XSSKY. 

_  .  _  i 

Planning  the  Home  Garden 
I’aht  I. 

Daii.v  Sri’FMKS. — High  prices  and 
seareity  of  food  have  brought  about  a 
great  reviv.-il  of  the  "kitehen  garden”  on 
the  farms  and  on  the  vacant  lots  of  cities. 
While  the  war  lasts  it  is  the  duty  of 
everyone  to  grow’  all  the  food  they  can 
by  this  most  intensive  system  of  fanning, 
!ind  the  need  for  good  gardens  will  con¬ 
tinue  long  after  the  war  is  ov<‘r.  The 
garden  should  tiim  first  to  su)>ply  the 
home  table  xvitli  fresh  vegetables  of  the 
highe.st  quality,  and  there  should  he  a 
large  a.ssortment  to  give  variety  to  the 
hill  of  fare  from  day  to  day.  The  ideal 
garden  will  have  some  seasonable  vege¬ 
table  for  use  each  day.  and  there  should 
he  a  continuous  siqiply  throughout  thej 
year.  With  the  aid  of  the  hotbed,  the 
(•(‘Ihir  storeroom  and  the  home  canning 
outfit  the  all-year-round  garden  becomes 
a  reality,  instead  of  the  horticnltnral 
myth  w’hich  most  peojile  consider  it.  .So 
in  choosing  crops  for  tlie  garden  and  de¬ 
ciding  how  much  of  each  one  to  grow’, 
think  about  the  kinds  xvhieli  ean  he  dried 
or  canned  etisily,  wliieh  make  good  pickles, 
or  which  keej)  easily  through  the  Winter 
ill  the  cool  cellar.  Then  by  the  sale  of 
surplus  products  the  gardener  I’calizes 
some  cash  after  suiiplying  the  wnints  of 
the  home,  though  our  friends,  the  market 
gardeners,  do  not  at  all  ajiprove  of  this. 
So  important  w'as  this  feature  last  year 
that  s’liecial  city  markets  were  organized 
for  selling  home  gardener.s’  products  in 
several  cities. 

Hbefarino  a  Plan. — To  save  much 
time  and  annoyance  during  the  planting 
season,  and  to  get  the  greatest  efficiency 
out  of  the  garden,  a  iilan  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  followed  out  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible  during  the  season.  In  this  wmy  wt 
can  avoid  many  mistakes,  jind  settle  many 
troublesome  questions  before  the  planting 
season  starts.  Half  the  battle  is  won, 
w’hen  the  gardener  gets  into  the  field  early 
with  a  earefully  thought-out  plan,  so  that 
he  knows  jus-t  what  he  is  going  to  do,  and 
still  more  important,  when  these  things 
art*  going  to  he  done.  Much  pleasure  can 
he  got  out  of  the  garden  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  evenings  h.v  staying  at  home  and  plan¬ 
ning  the  Sjiring  camiiaign.  Tho  mental 
)dan  is  iinsatisfaetory  because  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  changing,  and  evt'ii  an  old  exjteri- 
enced  gardeiu'r  will  find  that  a  idan 
drawn  on  paper,  showing  the  details  of 
his  gardt'ii  work  for  the  year,  xvill  be  of 
nnieh  assistance  to  him  in  getting  work 
done  at  just  the  right  time.  The  plan 
should  be  anqily  large,  on  strong,  durable 
paper,  and.  drawn  roughly  to  scale.  It 
should  show  the  location,  quant^ity,  and 
variety  of  each  vegetable,  tog(*thor  with 
the  planting  date,  and  the  companion  and 
succession  crops  if  there  jire  to  be  any. 
Tin*  time  to  make  the  plan  is  in  the  early 
Winter,  while  one  still  has  the  lessons 
learned  in  last  year’s  garden  fresh  in 
mind,  and  so  as  to  get  the  seed  order  off 
early.  The  quantity  of  seeds  needed  for 
the  garden  can  easily  he  estimated  after 
the  garden  jdan  is  made,  and  the  order 
for  the  season’s  snpidy  should  be  sent  to 
a  reimtahh*  mail-order  seed  hou.se,  unless 
there  ha|)i)eu.s  to  he  a  reliable  seedstore 
ill  your  own  town.  The  supply  of  garden 
seed  is  very  short  this  yciu*.  and  the  jinces 
of  nearly  all  kinds  is  much  advanced.  The 
late  order  may  eoim*  hack  unfilled,  or  the 
seedsman  may  substitute  .something  you 
do  not  want,  or  you  may  get  varieties 
worthle.ss  in  your  section, 

SiiAi'io  AM)  Location. — The  farm  gar¬ 
den  .should  occupy  an  oblong  i)lot.  twice 
as-  long  as  wide,  while  in  the  town  gar¬ 
den  there  is  litth*  choice  of  shade  or  loca¬ 
tion.  In  the  oblong  farm  garden  tin*  rows 
should  run  the  long  way  and  should  he 
wide  enough  to  use  horse*  cultivation. 
Preferably  the  rows  should  run  iiorlli  and 
south,  to  get  e(|ual  distritnition  of  light. 
Every  (*ffort  should  lx*  made  to  reduce 
hand  labor  to  a  minimum,  ))rei»aring  the 
land  with  field  tools  and  cultivating 
mo.stly  by  tetim.  .i,  T.  K. 

FuiENn;  “Have  you  got  ti  good  law¬ 
yer?”  Prisoner:  ‘‘The  very  best  I  Hon¬ 
est.  Hill,  he  or  ter  been  a  burglar !” — 
Life. 


rpees 
eeds 
Grow 

Food  will  win  the  war 
Produce  it! 

Five  of  the  Finest 
Fordhook  Vegetables 

Fnr 

1  packet  each 

of  the  following: 

Bean  Fordhook  Bush  Lima 

Beet  Burpee’s  Columbia 

Lettnca  Wayahead 
Radiih  Burpee’s  Scarlet  Button 
Sweet  Corn  Golden  Bantam 
togetherwith,  “Su^estions 
on  Seed  Sowing. '  ’  Five  col¬ 
lections  for  $1.  to  different 
addresses  if  so  ordered.  If 
purchased  separately,  each 
collection  would  cost  55c. 

Burpee’s  Annual 


216  pages,  103  colored  illustrations 


ol  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  is  mailed  free  upon  request.  Write 
for  your  copy  today. 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 


Dependable 

Be  prepared  to  have 


the  finest,  most  productive 
vegetable  garden  you  ever  had, 
by  planting  only  Isbell  seeds. 
Known  the  country  over  as  the 
sure  crop  kind.  Grown  in  Mich¬ 
igan,  and  sold  direct.  Isbell’s  New  1918 
Catalog  shows  many  famous  pedigreed 
strains.  It’s  a  valuable  book  and  guide 
to  bigger  and  better  yields. 


Prove  By  Test 


Prove  the  quality  and  germ¬ 
ination  of  Isbell  seeds 
before  you  plant.  A  new 
way  to  buy  sure  crop 
seeds  that  means  many 
dollars  to  you.  Send  for 
your  catalog  today. 

S.M.  ISBELL  &  CO. 

B82  Mechanic  SL 
Jackson,  Mich. 


BigProfits 

Growing 
Strawberries 
$300  to  $500 

iiiucle  per  acre  by 
Inexperienced  bcKinners  follow- 
Ing  "Keilh's  Ways  to  Successful  Berry 
Culture. ”  Wo  can  Biive  you  $2.01) 
to  $6.00  per  1000  on  your  plants. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  or  MONEY  BACK 

Our  1918  catalOKuo  contains  valuable  and 
practical  Inl'orniatlon  on  Growing  Small 
Fruits.  This  Valuable  BOOK  FKKE. 

KEITH  BROS.  NURSERY,  Box  300,  Sawyer,  Mich^ 


The  EMPIRE 


A  New  Red  Raspberry 

The  most  promising  red  raspberry  grown  today; 
having  hardiness,  proclnctivenoss  vigor  of  bush, 
healthiuess  and  large,  handsomo.flrni,  well  favored 
fruits.  Well  adapted  for  garden  or  iiold  planting. 
Setid  for  circular. 

L.  E.  WARDELL  &  SON  or  C.  G.  VELIE  &  SON 

MARLBORO,  N.  Y. 


CULL  BEANS - 

Elegant  quality— abiolutcly  dry  and  free  from  stonei. 
Cull  Beans  arc  a  wonderful  feed  for  hogs, 
cattle  and  sheep.  You  can  produce  a  pound 
of  pork  cheaper  on  t'ull  Beans  than  any 
other  feed.  Protein  22  to  26'^.  Price  $55  ton, 
sacks  included,  delivered  any  New  York  point. 

GOODELLS  ELEVATOR  CO.,  Goodclls,  Mich. 


LSME-SULFUR  SOLUTION 

13c  per  gill.  Arsenate  of  Lead  I’aste,  19c  lb. 

A^K'()  I’ower  Sprayers,  ST.I.  Write  for  list. 
ALI.EN  ME<i.  CO.,  Quakertown,  N.  J. 


IkWPptPnlaln^Rnri  Pcacli,  r.  ar  and  Apple  Trees.  Hasp- 
Onccl  rUldlU  OcoU  berry.  Blackberry,  Strawberry, 
Itbubaii)  an<l  Asparagus  plants.  Kiirly  and  bite  vegetalile 
plants.  Oiiuloguo  free.  MicllAKr,  N.  lloitoo, Vineland,  N.  J. 


For  SALE— IVIIITi;  DKNT  KKEI)  COItX.  fertile  by  test, 
gl  )i*r  Pill.  Write  E.  C.  OSGOOD,  Aiikkueen,  Miciiiuan 


SWEETCipVER.  Carload;  best  white  scarified— germinate 
8Uo.  lb.  Order  quick.  A.  BLOOMINGDALE,  Scfienectaily.  N.V 


FRUIT-FOG 

[ot  a  solution  but  a  perfectly  ato-J 
lized-Super  spray  that  guaranteoe 
mm  fruit  Wondorful  story  of  KRIDT- 

JG.  Spraying  Guido  and  bin 
REfe.  S«nd  postal  today.  No  obligation, 
syos  Pvmp  A  PlaaUr  Co.,  Dopt.  sT i 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Part  II. 

Applesi  — ^Tlip  Doacon  .Tones  apple  is 
being  planted  in  New  York,  and  wherever 
grown  it  is  valued  because  of  productive¬ 
ness,  annual  Ix'aring  and  handsome  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fruit.  The  culture  of  De¬ 
licious  is  rapidlj’  being  extended  in  all  the 
iil)ple  districts  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  East  and  Northeast  it  is  smaller  and 
less  well  colored  than  in  the  Noi  thwest, 
but  the  rich.,  distinctive  flavor  of  the  va¬ 
riety  is  retained  and  many  growers  are 
finding  it  jirofitable.  Opalescent  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  ai)ples  in 
sliap(',  color  and  size,  and  the  trees  are 
hardy,  vigorous  and  productive.  Suscep¬ 
tibility  to  hlight  is  a  fault  that  may  bar  it 
from  common  cultivation.  Perfect  is- an 
improved  Baldwin,  and  is  .superior  to  the 
Baldwin  in  the  northern  limits  for  the 
culture  of  this  variety.  King  David  is 
similar  to  .Tonathan,  and  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  it  in  the  Northeastern  States. 

•I’KACHES. — Niagara  is  a  peach  of  the 
Crawford  type  which  ripens  a  little  later 
than  Early  Crawford,  averages  larger,  is 
borne  more  abundantly  and  holds  its  size 
bett(*r  to  the  end  of  the  s«*ason.  Iloches- 
ter  is  another  imacli  of  the  Ciau-ford 
type  which  is  rapidly  finding  favor  in 
peach  jdantalions  in  New  York.  The 
trees  are  extremely  protluctive  ;ind  the 
handsome  a[)i»earance,  high  quality  and 
earliness  of  the  peach  make  it  ceihain 
that  this  variety  is  to  have  a  place  in 
peach  culture.  .T.  H.  Hale  is  of  the  El- 
berta  type  in  several  characteristics,  as 
size,  hand.some  appoarnnce,  shipping  qual¬ 
ities  and  po.ssibly  quality.  If  the  trees 
pi'ove  as  productive  and  as  generally 
adapted  to  peach  regions  as  the  Elberta 
the  J.  II.  Halo  may  supplant  the  better- 
known  variety  in  many  peach  i’egh)ns. 

Plums. — The  culture  of  Damson  i)lums 
is  increasing  year  by  year.  French,  a 
comparatively  new  sort,  is  much  better 
than  the  commonly  grown  Shropshire, 
surpassing  it  in  size,  quality  and  in  hard¬ 
iness  and  i)roductiveness  of  tia'es.  Other 
good  i)lums  wortliy  of  testing  are  Middle- 
buig,  Tennant,  and  the  little  Mirabelle, 
so  popular  in  Europe. 

CiiKRUiKH. — Schmidt  is  a  large,  glossy, 
black  sweet  cherry  of  highest  quality,  free 
from  brown  rot,  and  2>roduc<‘d  on  a  tree 
of  extraordinary  vigor  and  productiveness. 
Lambert  is  another  black  sweet  c-herry 
of -handsome  aj)pearanc*e  and  highest  qual¬ 
ity,  which- is  well  worth  testing,  either  for 
home  or  market,  wherever  .sweet  cherries 
can  d)e  grown.  Heine  llortense  is  .a  sour 
cherry,  admirably  fittisl  for  home  planta¬ 
tions.  The  trees  .-ire  small  hut  wonder¬ 
fully  prodiutive,  and  very  regular  in 
bearing.  The  cherries  ar(‘  excellent  in 
quality,  large,  hand.some  and  'hang  long 
on  the  trees. 

Graphs. — Of  the  seven  grapes  that 
have  been  nnmtioned  in  previous  articles 
on  new  fruits,  four  at  least  are  Avorth 
planting  by  both  commercial  and  anniteur 
glowers.  Berckman.s  is  an  impi’OvtHl  Del¬ 
aware,  not  quite  so  good  in  quality,  but 
the  vines  are  hardier,  more  productive 
and  the  fruit  keeps  and  .ships  better  than 
Delaware.  Ecliiise  can  be  unqualifiedly 
recommendwl  to  all  grape  growers.  The 
vines  are  not  surpas.st'd  by  those  of  any 
other  variety  in  han-diness,  healthiness 
and  jn-oductiveness.  The  fruit  resembles 
Goncord  in  b\inch  jvuid  Imrry,  but  is  bet¬ 
ter  in  quality  and  ripens  earlier.  Secre¬ 
tary  is  an  old  sort  that  ought  not  to  bo 
lost  to  cultivation.  The  fruit  is  of  c'cceed- 
ingly  high  (piality,  and-  the  bunches  are 
large  and*  handsome.  The  variety  will 
hardly  do  for  commercial  plantations, 
since  the  vines  lack  a  little  in  hardiness, 
vigor  and  jiroductiveuess,  but  the  high 
(luality  of  the  fruit  commends'  it  to  all 
amateurs.  Empire  fitate  is  another  old 
sort  which  surpasses  Niagara,  Avith  which 
it  must  be  compared.  It  is  of  the  same 
color,  but  far  better  in  quality,  and  may 
be  kept  longer.  It  ripens  a  little  later 
than  Niagara,  and  falls  short  of  this  sort 
only  in  the  smaller  size  of  bunch  and 
berry. 

Raspiikuries. — Fruit  growing  is  mak¬ 
ing  history  in  these  days  in  the  production 
of  improved  raspberries.  .Tune  is  the 
earliest  of  all.  and  one  of  the  best  red 
-i-ncnrc)  in  (.ualiiy  .■iiid  plant  cl'.irac- 


ters.  Plum  Farmer  promises  to  supiilant 
the  old  and  well-known  (Ji-egg,  beings 
as  handsome,  as  high  in  quality  and 
ripening  a  Aveek  in  advance  of  Gregg. 
Black  Pearl  is  another  black  raspberry 
of  the  same  season  as  Plum  Farmer,  re¬ 
markable  for  its  hardiness,  while  the 
bushes  are  about  all  that  could  iie  d(v 
sired  in  vigor  and  productiveness.  ]Marl- 
don  is  a  red  raspberry,  Avhich,  because  of 
hardiness,  vigor  and  productiveness,  and 
the  large  size  and  handsome  color  of  the 
fruit,  is  Avoi-thy  of  very  general  trial. 
Empire  is  pos.sibly  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  new  red  raspberries,  having  hardiness, 
productiveness,  A-igor  of  bush,  healthiness 
and  large,  handsome,  firm,  Avell-flavored 
fruits  as  its  chief  assets. 

Gooskhekries  and  Currants. — ^’hese 
are  much  neglected  fruits.  Pos.sibly  fruit 
growers  and  those  aa-Iio  plant  for  home  use 
could  have  their  interest  i-eawakened  by 
planting  some  of  the  new  bush  fruits,  sev¬ 
eral  of  Avhich  are  great  improvements  over 
old  varieties  in  almost  every  character 
that  can  be  named.  Thus  Poorman,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  and  Indu.stry  gooseberries  are  .su¬ 
perior  in  all  resi<ects  to  the  older  Hough¬ 
ton  and  Downing  of  the  gardens.  Perfec¬ 
tion,  Diploma  and  Chautauqua  currants, 
in  their  tui-.n',  surpass  most  of  the  older 
varieties  of  their  kind. 

Stkawi!EI!ries. — At  least  seven  new 
strawberries  have  been  introduced  iii'  the 
past  few  ye.ii-i  that  every  strawberry 
grower  ought  to  te.st  in  his  garden.  Spa(;e 
does  not  permit  a  characterization  of 
these,  and  to  name  them  must  sufli(,-e. 
These  are,  not  in  order  of  merit,  however. 
Prolific,  Che.-apeake,  Indiana,  Barry¬ 
more,  Amanda,  Good  Luck  and  Ford. 

tr.  )•.  HEDRICK. 

Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Exp.  Station. 


Repairing  Orchard  Damage 
Part  II. 

Other  Winter  'rRorni.E.s. — Trunk 
scald  or  sumscald  is  auotlier  bad  feature 
due  to  too  sudden  thawing  when  the  Avood 
is  frozen,  Avith  the  effect  of  loosening  the 
bark  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  trunk  from 
the  ground  up  to  the  limbs.  It  is  not  often 
noticeable  until  Spring.  We  have  ob¬ 
served  this  form  of  scald  injury  follow¬ 
ing  tip  certain  limbs  for  a  distance.  Tlie 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  back  to  the  parts 
unairected,  apply  thick  paint  to  tlie  un¬ 
covered  AVood,  and  a  fair  thickness  of 
grafting  Avax  to  the  bark  edges  to  assist 
in  the  healing  proee.ss.  For  a  more  com¬ 
plete  restoration,  bridge-grafting  is  also 
advisable  Avhere  it  can  be  done.  The  ex¬ 
cessive  and  unprecedented  cold  Aveatlier  of 
the  present  AVinter  -has  -brought  to  the 
front  a  compai-atively  neAV  trouble  in  the 
orchards  of  the  Noith,  namely,  the  split¬ 
ting  of  trees  by  the  frost.  It  does  not  look 
good  to  see  the  trunks  of  so  many  fine, 
perfect  trees  of  bearing  age  broken  open 
with  one,  tAvo  or  three  Avide  splits  reach¬ 
ing  into  the  lieiirtAVood.  It  is  an  attack 
upon  their  longevity,  besides  instituting 
the  ncAV  danger  of  breaking  doAvn  Avhen 
bearing  a  heavy  crop.  AVe  note  that  most 
fre(|uently  breaks  occur  Avhere  tree.s  Avere 
alloAved  to  groAV  in  crotchy  form  from  the 
joint  to  the  ground,  a  potent  argument 
against  this  form  of  training.  AA^hilc  aa-c 
have  a  little  of  that  trouble  every  AA<'in- 
tei-, -there  has  never  been  so  much  ns  this 
year.  As  to  what  to  do,  most  of  us  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  do  anything.  AA’'hen  trees 
again  become  normal  these  broken  jilaces 
Avill  close,  though  not  sufficiently  to  ex¬ 
clude  moisture.  Good  practice  Avould  in¬ 
dicate  that  in  the  {Spring  the  dried  edges 
of  the  siilit  should  'be  freshened  Avith  a 
knife  and-  grafting  Avax  be  firmly  applied  ; 
it  Avill  quicken  healing  or  covering  groAvth 
and  keep  out  the  Avater. 

Taa^g  hltoht  or  fire  blight  is  pretty 
discouraging  to  look  at.  It  is  not  rem¬ 
ediable  by  spraying  and  it  is  pi-actically 
impossible  to  secure  every  germ  by  cut¬ 
ting  and  disinfection.  It  does  not  attack 
every  variet.v  Avith  eqtial  virulence,  but 
seems  to  prefer  Avorkiug  in  the  more  vig¬ 
orous  trees  of  succulent  and  tender 
(Continued  on  page  o72.) 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  BoAvker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  Avho  tMl  it." — <  de. 


Burpee’s  Select  Seed  Potatoes 

POTATOES,  while  a  very  large  item  of  food  in  America,  have 
never  been  fully  appreciated.  Potatoes  contain  sugar,  starch, 
alcohol,  nitrogen  and  mineral  matter,  all  of  which  go  to  make 
them  a  most  necessary  article  of  food.  Germany  is  holding 
the  world  by  reason  of  her  potato  crop,  which  is  one  of  the 
main  sources  of  supply  both  for  her  people  and  her  animals. 

Green  Mountain  or  State  of  Maine 

Burpee’s  Annual  for  1918  lists  some  thirteen  varieties  of  early,  mid-season 
and  late  potatoes.  We  have  been  most  fortunate  in  securing  a  very  select 
stock  of  Green  Mountain,  which  is  probably  the  best  known  and  most 
popular  mid-season  to  late  potato.  An  excellent  variety  for  storage. 

Last  year  many  of  our  customers  failed  to  get  potatoes,  by  reason  of  late 
ordering.  We  advise  everyone  who  contemplate  planting  potatoes  to 
order  at  once  to  avoid  disappointment.  All  varieties  have  been  grown 
and  stored  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Seed  Cora 

Seed  Corn  of  all  varieties  is  short  crop  and  extremely  scarce.  We  have  a 
fair  stock  of  all  varieties  that  we  catalog,  but  can  particularly  recommend 
our  select  strain  of  Cloud’s  Yellow  Dent,  Improved  Learning;  Reid’s 
Yellow  Dent  and  White  Cap  Dent. 

CORN  like  the  potatoes  should  be  ordered  at  once  to  aAmid  disappointment. 
Write  today  for  Burpee’s  Annual,  The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog. 
Just  ask  on  a  postal  card  for  the  Burpee  Book  No.  11. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 


Seed  Growers 


Philadelphia 


Seed  Corn  that  will  Grow 

SELECTED  EARLY  MASTODON  SEED  CORN 

The  best  ensilage  Corn  for  New  York, 
Pa.,  Ohio  and  Southern  Ncav  England. 
Large  amount  of  foliage  that  stays 
green  until  har\"ested. 

One  to  two  large  ears  corn  to  each 
stalk.  Its  all  corn. 

Bushel,  $4.2S  10  Bushels,  $40.00 

New  two  bushel  sacks,  2Sc.  each 

Check  with  order.  VA'^e  have  other  good  kinds 
both  flint  and  dent.  Send  for  list. 

E.  MANCHESTER  &  SONS 

WINSTED  ...  CONN. 


CloverSeed 

Onr  higli  grades  of  Grass  seeds  ai-e  the  most  eare- 
fnlly  selected  and  rooleaned.  Highest  in  Purity 
and  Germination.  We  Pay  the  freight.  Catalog 
and  Samples  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

CLICKS  SEIW  FARMS,  Smoketown,  Lancuter  Co.,  Pa.  j 


Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to 
be  Wkkdlkss  and  free  from  dead  grains. 
Tliey  will  go  much  fartlier  than  ordinary 
field  seeds,  nearly  always  adding  enough  to 
the  crop  to  pay  for  theiuselvoa  Samples  and 
catalog  includIng“llow  to  Know OoodSseds” free. 
Write  today.  U.U.SOOrT*  80X3  00.,  SO  Uain  8t„Hary>TllU.O. 


Buy  them  from  Breck’s,  the  century  old 
seed  house,  specializing  in  haidy  New 
England  Stock. 


JbsEwiiiaic&Sois 

Boston  ^Asa 

EvERYTHtNG 

FOR  THE 

Farm. 
Garden 

jVND 
[  AWN 


Breck’s  Ofew  Cr^la^xd  (Jrown 
^Jelloio  Qlobe  Danvers  Onion 


Send  at  once  for 
this  specialty. 


SENT  FREE  WITH  ORDER 


It  is  the  most  highly  selected  onion  ever  ])roduced ; 
Uniform  in  size,  small  neck,  almost  a  perfect  globe, 
of  firm  flesh,  finely  grained  and  absolutely  solid 
throughout— winter  storage  and  keeping  qualities  are  far  su¬ 
perior  to  onions  of  same  kind  groAvn  from  AVestern 
or  California  Seed.  Our  Massachusetts’  groAA-ii  stock  is 
noted  for  high  germination.  Tests  show  average  of  8851. 
Yields  of  800  to  1000  bushels  to  the  acre 
repeatedly  secured. 

V/rite  today.  Immediate  deliveries  guaranteed.  By  the 
I)ackage  26c.— per  ounce  86c.  I'lease  mention  this  luaKazine. 
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igger  Crops  of  Better  Fruit 


America  will  demand  more  and  better  fruit  after  the  war 

Europe  also,  with  its  orchards  ravaged  and  destroyed,  must 
look  to  America  for  its  supply  of  fruit.  Don’t  be  caught  with 
your  orchards  going  out  of  bearing.  Plant  this  Spring,  and 
get  ahead  of  the  slow-minded.  Barnes’  trees  are  grown 
in  the  bleak  New  England  climate.  They  grow  vigor¬ 
ously,  bear  early,  bringing  quick  returns. 

Make  up  your  planting  list  from  our  selected  assort¬ 
ment  of  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  and  Small  Fruits. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

es  Brothers  Nursery  Co 

Yales ville,,  Coniu 

•  ■■■I 

FRUIT  GROWING  PAYS  • 

Oovemment  crop  reports  show  that  com,  wheat  and  oats  bring  the  S 
farmer  about  $18  an  acre  yearly.  They  also  show  that  an  apple 
orcbai^  will  yield  $100  an  acre.  Peaches  do  as  well  or  better. 


Iiave  started  thousands  of  suecessful  fruit  farmers.  Our 
thrifty,  hardy  trees  are  tnie-to-name  and  budded  from 
bearing  orcliards.  Insuring  high  quality.  All  our  stock  Is 
rigorously  Inspected,  free  fro.n  disease — the  product  of  30 
years  of  earnest  effort  to  produce  the  best  trees  that  grow. 
Send  to-iiav  /or  our  1918  Fruit  Outde. 

Harrisons*  Nurseries  Box  14  Berlin,  Maryland 

“Largest  groivers  of  fruit  trees  in  the  world.” 


Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Vines,  Shrubs  Tf/S 

to  slow  freight  service  this  year?  We  prepay  ex  press  charges  and  guarantee  quick, 
safe  delivery  of  your  order.  Wo  challenge  any  rell«Tble  competitor  to  furnish  better 

trccA,  to  beat  oiir  pricea  and  prepay  express  charores  to  your  door.  You  will  please  drop  a  postal  at  onco 
for  orr  big  48-pafre  illustrateo  catalog. 

THE  ROWAN  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES.  Inc.,  Dansvillle,  N.  Y. 


SESJOMATOES 


THE  BALL 


earlier  than  you  ever  had  before. 

It's  up  to  you  to  make  your 

WAR  GARDEN 

a  booming  success  this  coming 
season.  Don’t  be  satislied  with 
a  garden  like  the  other  fellow — 
beat  him  to  it.  Have  a  garden 
that  you’ll  be  proud  of.  No 
matter  how  backward  the 
Spring,  it’s  easy  with 

SEED  &  PLANT  FORCER 


Send  for  my  Beautiful  BOOK  FREE.  It’s  chuck 
full  of  latest  developments  in  modern  gardening.  It 
gives  you  gardening  information  found  in  no  other  publi¬ 
cation.  It  tells  you  how  you  can  have  a  garden  with 
flowers  in  full  bloom  and  vegetables  for  your  table  a  month 
earlier  than  you  ever  had  before.  Just  drop  me  a  post 
card  and  I’ll  send  you  your  copy  by  return  mail. 
THE  BALL  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  K,  Glenside.  Pa. 


100 


EVER-BEARING  plants 

RY  (postpaid 

Progressive  or  Superb.  Guaranteed  to  fruit  this 


$1.25 

I  1 


STRAWBERRY(postpaid) 

to 

ou  OK.  Also  big  20th  century 


year— and  to  reach  .......  - - - 

Polnlnrr  Froo  fully  describing  our  millions  of  small 
UdIdlUg  ricB  frtiit  plants  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Get  the  book  atoitee.  Make  "Townsend  s  way  yonr 
way."  "IF  IT’S  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  WE  GOT  ’EM." 

E.  W.  Townsend,  R.  R.  25,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Mr.  Quick,  of  Ohio 

bought  $6  worth  of  Knight’s 
Strawberry  plants  and  sold 
his  crop  of  fruit  for  SIOO.  You 
can  equal  that  record  with 

Knight’s  Berry  Plants 

Send  today  for  nt*w  catalojruo 
of  all  Kinds  of  berries. 

David  Knight  &  S«)n 
Box  80  Sawyer,  Mich. 


Maloneys^ 

FREE 
TREE 

CATALOG 

Ready 


MALONEY  TREES 


PruItjNut,  Onianiontal  Trees,  Vines  and 
J  shrubs,  hardy  upland  Stock  grown  in 
our  ^OO'Sero  nurseries,  tlie  Isn;e^*t  In 
New  York,  and  sold  at  wholesale—^end 
for  our  big  free  catalogue,  it  tells  why 
Maloney  Quality  plus  34  years*  of  Nursery 
^  Expei'ienco  means  big  future  profits. 
It’s  free  ;  write  today. 

^  MALONEY  BROS.  A  WELLS  CO. 
60  Main  SI.,  Dansvfllo,  N.  Y. 
0ansville*t  Pioneer  Wholessle  Nurseries 


Millions  of  Trees 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

T)ie  oldfBt,  InrgoBt  and  most  complete  nursery  in 
Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable 

I.  E.  ILGENFRITZ’  SONS  CO. 

THE  MONHOE  NURSERY  Monroe,  SIlClUOAN 


Write  for  1918  catalog  with  low  price.s. 
Choicest  varieties,  guaranteed  stock,  ,S8 
years  of  experience  in  selling  direct  to 
fruit  growers.  You’ll  never  regret  planting 
Kelly  Trees. 

Kelly  liroK.  Wholesale  Nurseries 
169  .Main  Street  Ilunsvllle.  N.  Y. 


26  TREES  &  PLANTS 


—  8  TREES,  2  yr.,  5-6  ft.  18  PLANTS,  2  yr.,  Ho.  1  — - 

2  Apple,  2  Peach,  2  Cherry,  2  Pear,  3  Grape 
■Vines,  6  St.  Begis  Everbearing  Raspberry, 
6  Eldorado  Blackberry,  3  Rhubarb  Roots 
Parked  for  express  shipment  a^id  guaranteed  .to 
reach  you  in  good  condition.  Order  direct. 
FREE  CATALOG  OF  COMPLETE  LINE 

THE  WM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES 

66  OSSIAN  STREET  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


N  E  W-YO  R  K  E  R 

growth,  and  the  ninonnt  of  infection  varies 
with  the  seasons,  greater  after  a  wot  May 
or  .Time.  In  this  climate  this  form  of 
blight  in  the  apple  orchard,  while  it  does 
not  often  kill  a  tree,  will  sometimes  de¬ 
stroy  large  limbs  and  leave  canker«‘d 
spots  of  greater  or  Ic.ss  extent.  It  does 
not  seem  to  attack  the  same  tree  in  re¬ 
curring  years.  The  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  cut  ont  affected  wood  in  the  Fall  and 
Spring,  make  a  tlmrongh  .iob  of  dormant 
spraying,  iind  give  only  enough  fertiliza¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  trees  in  hard  lighting  con¬ 
dition. 

Repairing  Injury. — Another  precau¬ 
tion  in.  the  wjiy  of  providing  against  fu¬ 
ture  troubles  is  the  projier  training  of  an 
apple  tree  from  the  beginning.  When  the 
main  branche.s  are  allowed  to  grow  at  an 
,'icnte  angle,  .splitting  down  in  later  years 
is  pretty  apt  to  result.  Avoid  having  .a 
crotchod  tree ;  do  not  have  two  or  three 
limbs  to  start  from  one  place ;  got  them 
growing  singly,  and  let  them  be  several 
inches  apai't.  From  insuflicicnt  attention 
to  thi.s  point,  owing  to  inexperience,  we 
htive  had  sevqral  breakdowns  in  onr 
earlier  orchards  on  this  account.  Also, 
as  elsewhere  noted,  close-growing  limbs 
crowd  each  other  apart  and  Winter  split¬ 
ting  is  made  easier.  It  is  a  pity  to  lose  a 
fine  tree  out  of  the  ranks.  Breakdowns 
and  broken  limbs  having  sufTicient  woody 
fiber  and  hark  left  still  attached  can  be 
set  up  and  bolted,  and  it  is  ivorth  while. 
We  have  done  several  good  pieces  of  work 
of  this  kind,  and  trees  in  seemingly  hope¬ 
less  condition  have  been  restored  appar¬ 
ently  as  good  as  ever,  as  follows :  Cover 
broken  surfaces  with  thick  w’hite  lead 
paint,  set  up  the  limb  or  section  in  place 
and  .support  it  tonqmrarily  by  props. 
Next,  find  where  to  place  bolts  or  rods  for 
hi’st  leverage  against  the  weight  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  crops  of  fruit  and  firmness  against 
wind  pressure ;  mark  the  places  and  take 
measurements.  Several  rods  may  he  need¬ 
ed  for  a  good  job.  Have  the  blacksmith 
make  tlimn  of  three-eighths  inch  iron  of 
(he  lengths  required,  each  having  cap  on 
one  end  and  .threaded  for  a  nut  and 
washer  on  the  other.  .  Bore  holes  of  stime 
size  and  <‘ut  out  a  little  bark  to  accom¬ 
modate  cap  and  washer,  place  rods  and 
scri’W  them  uji  firmly.  Apply  grafting 
wax  to  points  of  contact  and  injury  and 
I)aint  the  rods  to  prevent  rusting.  Take 
away  supports  and  you  have  a  pretty  good 
tree  again.  Some  ingenuity  will  he  re¬ 
quired  at  times  t<>  accomplish  a  goo<l  job, 
but  it  is  an  interesting  woi'k  and  good 
busine.s.s. 

Verily,  orcharding  is  not  the  place  for 
a  lazy  man,  but  it  is  a  vocation  founded 
upon  hope,  and  the  man  who  i)lants  an 
apple  tree  mu.st  keep  the  faith.  The 
rewards  are  hoantifnl.  w.  s.  teator. 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

W<*  have  Rclocted  10  varietica  out  of  a  hundred  and  tried  to 
aelect  ten  of  the  best— h^arly,  MidseaHon  and  lAto.  Send  for  onr 
new  iirice  list— also  of  tomato  8ce<i  tomato  ])lanu}«  *  epper, 
C'abbuKC,  Celpry.  and  Sweat  I'ntato  plants  in  scaaon. 

Romance  Seed  and  Plant  Farms. 


CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON 


CHESWOLD,  DEL. 


Strawberry  Plants 

3,000,000  of  them  Rt  S2.50  por  1,000*  L.  R.  PhlUipa  of 
Ra,  Bays  “  your  plants  are  the  finest  1  ever  set.”  Catnloi? 
free.  Write  todav  and  save  money  on  your  Sprinj?  order. 
Address  C.  8.  r^EHDtJE,  Box  20,  8howeU,  Murylniid 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

ON  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Mimy  othei-  v.-ivieties  and 
L'.irdeii  roots  at  reasonable  pi  ieos.  Catalogue  FREE. 
-  . . .  COMPANY,  F 


Writetoday  to  A.K  WESTON  8 


,BridDnian,Mich. 


Big  STRAWBERRIES  a'-t'.'!! 

Greatest  Shipping  Berry  known.  Outsells  all  others. 
Send  for  circular.  This  adv.  will  not  aJiPJjvi' "kain. 

M.  D.  JL,upton,Oriuniator  and  Introdneer,  NEWPORT,  N.  J. 

o. _ Pionfc  money  making  varieties 

Strawberry  rlants  at  reasonable  prices 

t  ataloguo  Free.  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Dku. 

V«..-  Uf...  PnrJnn  In  1918  One  grand  suceops  If  you  fol- 
lOUr  War  Uaruen  low  the  expert  planting  directions 
mid  the  two  practical  garden  diamirnis  in  this  our  brand 
new  i>ooklet.  Send  10c  for  it  to  the  De  La  Mark  Oo.,  It  ■ 
W.  37 ih  St.,  New  York.  Catalog  “Countryside  Books”  free. 

Golden  Bantam  Seed  Corn 

»rL  Limited  quantity. 

sie,  N.l 


$10  jK'r  Bii.;  $8  J^.r  peoUj  50e 
,\  No.  1  quality. 


le  qu»i  ,  ^ 

F.  A.  TABEK,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y  . 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Boohs 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .  .  .  •  •  $1-75 
Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.U0 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30ttt  St„  New  York 


JONES’  NUT  TREES 

My  Jiai’dy  Pennsylvania-grown 
trees  are  the  best  obtainable. 
PceaiiB,  English  and  Black  Wal- 
imt,  Shagbarks,  ete.,  all  budtied 
or  grafte<l  trees,  no  seedlings. 
Attractive  catalogue  free. 

J.  F.  JONES, 

Specialist 

Bex  R,  Lancastku,  Pa. 


‘‘How  to  Grow  Roses” 

will  guide  you  straight  to  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  "Queen  of  Flow* 
ers.’’  We  will  send  this  32;^ag0 
booklet  and  our  big  1918  Floral 
Guide  with  a  25c  return  check, 
good  on  your  first  $1  order,  all 
three  for  lOc.  Send  today. 
ONARD  &  JONES  CO. 
★roses.  Bos  4lYESTGR0VE,P*. 
Bobt.  Brio,  PrM.  A.WiDtci,Vlcc-PrM. 


SfiRAPE-VINES 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Des¬ 
criptive  catalog  free.  LEWIS  ROE8CH3oxL,Fredonla,N.Y. 

NEW  STONE.  Saved  from  fu  st  of 
last  season’s  crop.  14  Ih.,  75c.;  Ih., 
S92.50  delivered.  Seed  Sweet  To- 
tatoes.  Yellow  Nanseniond,  Up  Riv¬ 
ers.  and  Big  Stem  Jersey,  liusliel, 
$1.50  here.  H.  AUSTIN,  Felton,  Delaware 


TOMATO 
SEED 


o  iNj  e;  cvi  I  l-  l-  I  o  isi 


California  IM*e<  and  Asparagus  plants,  nnllions 
of  trees  and  shrubs, etc.  Healthy;true_toname;qual- 
ity  high;  price  low.  New  PlantersPrice  List  ready. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY, 

Box  129  Westminster.  Md. 


For  Sale-Inspected  Seed  Potatoes 

bushel.  APLIN&  BUGIJEE,  Putney  .Vermont 


nAVa  — Oarniaii, Cobbler, Giant, Green  Mt.  .Ohio, Queen, 

r  U  1 A I  UE.9— No-blight, Roae.  Others.  C.W.FORD.Fhhers.N.Y. 

Dahlia  specialist  25  varieties  DahUas,  fl.  Two  collec¬ 
tions,  11.00.  Circular.  Mri.  HOWARD  HOLSINDFR.  Dcnion.  Md. 


DOMESTIC. — Ft'b.  2’2  iiino  liorsons, 
all  members  of  the  family  of  Morris 
:Millor,  lost  their  lives  in  a  tire  which  de- 
Ktroyed  their  home  on  a  farm  near  Poa- 
bodv,  Mas.s. 

J’Vh.  tiro  destrityed  the  residence  of 
W.  T.  MclOlwee  at  Hornell,  N.  Y..  with 
the  loss  of  three  lives,  and  an  admeeut 
Methodist  church  ;  property  loss  .$()(), 000. 

I  Foodstuffs  and  railroad  iiropc'rty  viiluc’d 
at  more  than  .$250,000  were  destroyed 
Feb.  22  when  a  freight  train  on  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pailroad  of  New  .Tersey  got  beyond 
control  of  the  engineer  on  the  Wilkes- 
Parre  ]Mountain,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and, 
after  running  four  miles  at  terrific  speed, 
crashed  into  two  engines  at  Ashley.  An 
engineer  was  killed  and  six  otiier  rail- 
roiid  men  were  seriously  injured.  The 
runaway  train,  consisting  of  -42  cars 
loaded  with  meats  and  othc’r  foodstulTs, 
caught  fire  after  the  erash,  and  virtually 
all  the  cars,  with  tlieir  contents,  were 
either  di’stroyed  or  badly  damaged. 

Feb.  25  Eugene  Schwerdt,  a  wealthy 
German  exporter,  was  arrested  and  in- 
teriK’d  by  New  York  authorities  as  an 
enemy  alien.  He  i.s-  charged  with  a  scheme 
that  included  plans  for  obtaining  wool 
from  British  possessions,  including  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  Canada,  and  for  either  ship¬ 
ping  it  secretly  to  Germany,  where  it  was 
to  be  used  for  military  purposes,  or  for 
storing  it  Avhere  Germany  might  be  able 
to  lay  hands  upon  it  after  the  war.  For 
the  purpose  of  hoodwinking  tlie  Textile 
Alliance,  which  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  iireventing  wool  from  falling 
into  German  hands,  dummy  concerns  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  emplo.yed  by  the  plot¬ 
ters,  and  from  evidence  in  the  hands  of 
the  authorities  it  has  been  llearned  that  the 
schemers  became  so  hold  as  to  store  their 
wares  in  London.  It  Is  claimed  that  the 
plotters  stored  $3,000,000  worth  of  wool 
in  New  Jersey. 

While  groping  through  a  gale  and 


.snowstorm  on  her  way  from  St.  John’s, 
N.  F..  to  New  York  by  way  of  Halifax 
the  lied  Cross  liner  Florizel  struck  a  reef 
twenty  miles  north  of  Cape  Race  Feb. 
24.  The  disaster  occurred  on  a  desolate 
part  of  the  coast,  two  miles  from  the 
nearest  settlement.  Broad  (Jove,  and  re¬ 
mote  from  any  life-saving  station,  so  that 
it  was  more  than  half  a  day  before  assist¬ 
ance  could  be  sent.  Later  I’cports  give 
the  loss  of  life  as  92. 

More  than  one  million  pounds  of  choco¬ 
late  ill  powdered  form,  one  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  stages  of  manufaetnre,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  at  the  Hershey  Chocolate 
Company’s  plant  at  Hershey,  Pa.,  Feh. 
24,  causing  a  loss  estimated  at  $500,000. 

A  woman  was  named  as  the  leader  in 
alleged  destructive  acts  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
along  the  Pacific  Coast  in  a  confe.ssiou 
of  Fritz  Hagerman,  who  is  in  the  en.s- 
tody  of  Federal  authorities  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  The  confession,  they  said,  detailed 
plots  to  burn  grain  and  buildings  and 
poison  cattle  in  four  States.  The  woman 
was  named  as  one  of  sl.x  persons  who 
went  to  Lassen  County  last  September  to 
ignite  the  $1,0(X),000  plant  of  the  H(>d 
Iliver  Lumber  Cqfmpany.  Hagerman  con' 
fe.ssed,  the  officials  said,  that  he  had 
poisoned  c.attle  _  in  California,  Oregon, 
Idalio  and  Washington. 

Capt.  D.avid  A.  Henkes  of  the  Sixteenth 
Infantry,  United  States  Army  (regulars), 
■was  brought  back  from  France,  tried  hv 
a  court-martial  on  charges  of  violation  of 
his  constitutional  oath  and  adjudged 
guilty  of  "attempting  to  avoid  service, 
demonstrating  disloyalty  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  TTiited  States  and  sympathy 
■with  its  enemies.”  He  was  sentenced  to 
serve  twenty-five  years  at  hard  labor  in 
the  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Ten  persons  were  killed  outright,  two 
died  of  injuries  and  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty-five  otlier.s  w’ere  more  or  less 
seriously  injured  in  a  rear-end  eolli.ssioii 
of  two  pa.ssenger  trains  Feh.  25  on  the 
Colnmliia-Grecnville  branch  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Railw.ay,  near  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Inve.stigation  of  an  alleged  gigantic  con¬ 
spiracy  to  violate  Presidential  proclama¬ 
tions  and  orders  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  establishing  maximum  prices 
for  coal,  said  to  extend  throughout  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  bitnmiiions  dis¬ 
trict.  will  he  asked  of  ji  Federal  Grand 
Jury,  it  was  announced  Fell.  25.  by  E. 
Lowry  Humes.  United  States  District 
Attorney.  According  to  Federal  authori¬ 
ties.  the  decision  was  readied  after  a  pre¬ 
liminary  investigation  of  the  hooks  of 
three  Kittanning,  Pa.,  and  two  Pittsburg 
coal  concerns,  seized  yesterday  by  De¬ 
partment  of  .Tnstice  agents. 

Cadet  William  .1.  Weisslnger  of  Beulah, 
Miss.,  was  killed  and  Cadet  W.  C.  Storey, 
of  Freeport,  N,  Y.,  fatally  injured  at  the 
army  aviation^  camp  at  Memphis,  Term., 
Feh.  20  in  a  collision  of  airplanes  which 
they  were  piloting.  The  machines  fell 
about  1.0(10  feet.  Both  men  were  buried 
under  tlie  wreckage. 

THU  PACKING  INQUIRY.— Testi¬ 
mony  intended  to  substantiate  charges 
that  big  Chicago  packers  eliminated  small 
dealers  in  poultry  and  eggs  by  unfair  tac¬ 
tics,  that  their  agents  lobbied  against 
certain  labor  legislation  in  State  capitals 
and  that  they  sought  to  increase  negro 
help  in  their  plants  was  introduced  Feb. 
20  at  the  inquiry  of  the  packing  industry 
before  Samuel  AV.  Tutor,  examiner  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Francis 
.L  Heney  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
.sion  attempted  to  show  that  the  packers 
by  setting  up  “dummy”  firms  and  by  un¬ 
derselling  the  small  concerns  had  crowded 
many  from  the  field.  He  named  W.  F. 
Prielie.  whom  he  charged  with  drawing 
a  salary  from  Swift  &  Co.,  while  serving 
on  the  Federal  Food  Administration  for 
$1  a  year,  with  being  e.specially  active  in 
the  campaign  against  small  concerns.  He 
declared  that  tlie  W.  F.  Priehe  &  Co., 
Chicago,  reputed  to  he  the  largest  “inde- 
peiuh’iit”  butter  and  egg  dealers  in  the 
country,  and  which  he  alleged  is  owned 
by  Swift  &  Co.,  controlled  a  score  of 
creamm’ies  and  poultry  and  butter  and 
egg  ])lants  in  Missouri.  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
operating  them  under  "dummy”  names 
to  make  them  appear  as  “independent” 
firms.  "This  was  done  to  fool  the  fanners 
and  jnihlic,”  Attorney  HCiiey  said.  “In 
reality  all  the  concerns  are  owned  by 
Swift  &  Co.”  He  then  introduced  a 
statement  of  "W.  P.  Priehe  &  Co.,  giving 
a  list  of  their  plants  and  buying  stations 
in  Iowa,  which,  he  said,  -wms  seized  by 
agents  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
from  the  files  of  the  company  after  the 
management  had  denied  any  connection 
with  the  concerns,  previously  mentioned 
in  testimony,  except  that  the  Priehe  com¬ 
pany  merely  acted  as  selling  agent.  J.  E. 
Hohan  of  Carrollton,  Mo.,  after  giving 
testimony  in  regard  to  the  packers’  ac¬ 
tivities,  made  an  appeal  for  Government 
protection,  as  he  feared,  he  said,  that  his 
business  would  be  completely  wrecked  by 
the  packers  in  retaliation  for  his  testi¬ 
mony.  T.  A.  Buchanan,  a  poultry  and 
egg  dealer  of  Hardin.  Mo.,  and  Rudolph 
Miller,  a  creamery  dealer  of  Macon,  Mo., 
two  of  the  principal  witnesses  Peb.  20. 
testified  that  the  packers  had  “gobbled 
up”  the  little  dealers  in  their  territory  by 
underselling  and  by  price  juggling. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Permission  was 
given  to  Food  Administrators  in  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  Feb.  22  to  lift 
the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  mutton  and 
lamb  during  the  Spring  marketing  season. 
This  was  done  because  this  class  of  meat 
is  not  exported  to  the  Allies,  and  railroad 
(Continned  on  page  888.) 
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Training  the  Young  Trees 


Part  II. 

Stiffening  the  Trunk. — Lately  wo 
have  been  trying  in  a  small  way  the  ex- 
l)eriment  of  leaving  some  more  branehes 
on  the  trees  as  we  set  them  out.  We  lind 
that  there  seems  to  be  some  help  in  the 
way  of  stiffening  the  trunk,  and  perhaps 
in  increased  growth.  Probably  we  shall 
go  a  little  farther  in  some  cases,  and 
leave  limbs  about  all  the  way  uj)  on  a 
few  trees  to  see  what  will  happen.  In 
theory  this  should  have  a  goo<l  effect.  It 
should  make  it  harder  for  a  careless 
workman  to  get  near  enough  to  the  tree 
to  hurt  it.  This  advantage  will  weigh 
against  the  loss  caused  by  having  larger 
branches  to  cut  off  later.  Also  it  should 
make  the  trees  grow  faster  in  height  and 
breadth.  Those  who  have  studied  the 
growth  of  forest  trees  tell  us  that  the 
trees  which  stand  entirely  alone  grow 
tall  much  faster  than  those  which  are 
crowded  in  any  way.  But,  they  also  say 
that  if  the  lower  limbs  of  such  a  tree  are 
cut  off  it  will  grow  slowly  just  as  if  it 
had  been  hurt  by  the  shading  of  another 
tree.  As  the  trees  get  large  enough  to 
interfere  with  cultivation,  these  lower 
branches  will  have  to  be  headed  back  and 
linally  cut  off. 

Training  Young  Tree.s. — ^The  present 
condition  of  the  nurserj*  business  is  such 
that  we  can  hardly  get  trees  that  luive 
not  been  treated  so  as  to  have  ii  three  or 
four-parted  crotch.  Trimming  off  all  but 
one  branch  of  this  leaves  a  point  where 
the  tree  is  weak,  and  remains  weak  for 
.some  time.  It  seems  to  use  th.at  a  ]»erson 
who  knew  some  time  beforehand  wliat  he 
was  likely  to  want  to  plant  would  do  well 
to  buy  small-sized  trees  and  put  them  out 
in  the  nursery  iwv  to  be  trained  three  or 
four  years*  before  planting.  If  there  was 
any  doubt  of  the  trueness  to  name  of 
these  trees  they  could  be  tested  while  be¬ 
ing  thus  groaA-n  to  proper  size  and  shape 
for  planting.  If  received  in  dormant  con¬ 
dition.  a  side  branch  from  each  could  be 
cut  off,  marked  so  that  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  tell  for  several  years  what  tree 
it  came  from,  and  put  in  cold  storage. 
After  the  weather  had  warnu'd  up  so  that 
the  bark  would  slij)  on  luuiidng  triu's  a 
bud  or  two  from  each  of  these  blanches 
could  be  set  in  some  bearing  tree.  'I'liese 
should  start  at  once,  and  many  of  them 
should  fruit  the  next  year.  Sundy  in 
two  years  it  should  be  possible  to*  say 
with  assurance  what  and  how  many  va¬ 
rieties  were  in  the  lot,  and  how  many 
tree.s  of  each. 

‘•Ueformed”  Trees. — A  recent  article 
in  a  popular  agricultural  journal  (don’t 
call  it  farm  jiaper)  told  how  the  writer 
had  “reformed”  an  orchard  which  had 
been  grown  according  to  the  leader  sy.s- 
tem  for  several  years.  Thi.s  “reform”  ap- 
jiarently  consisti'd  in  cutting  the  trees 
down  nearly  to  the  ground  and  letting 
(hree  or  four  trunks  grow  up  where  there 
had  been  one  before.  .ludging  from  the 
pictures,  it  will  be  not  more  than  20 
years  until  more  than  half  of  the  trees 
will  be  ruiiKKl  by  the  breaking  down  of 
these  weak  <‘rotches,  unless  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  very  expensive  jiroiiping. 
.V  proi>erly  traineil  leadi'r  type  tree  will 
never  need  propi)ing  unless  accident  or 
disease  should  open  out  one  side  of  it  so 
that  too  much  sj)ace  is  taken  up  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  limb. 

Setting  in  Sqit.vres. — Many  of  the 
“experts”  are  lately  telling  us  that  we  are 
wasting  much  v;iluable  si)ace  by  planting 
our  trees  in  s<uiares.  They  give  beautiful 
diagrams  in  winch  the  trees  are  Tej)resent- 
ed  by  cirles.  They  make  great  calcula¬ 
tions  to  show  how  much  of  the  space  is 
iinu.sed  in  .sciuare  idanting,  and  how  much 
more  closely  the  trees  cun  be  .spa<*e<l  in 
triangular  or  hexagonal  systems.  I  can 
wish  them  no  more  conu)lete  misfortune 
than  that  th(\v  should  be  (lompelh'd  to 
work  in  an  orchard  so  pl:inted,  es]>ecially 
if  really  low-headed  and  about  ready  to 
be  thinned.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  tri¬ 
angular  system  can  be  thinned  so  as  to 
ieavt*  the  trees  evenly  spaced  and  take 
(Hit  le.ss  than  two-thirds  of  the  trees. 
Half  the  tre«r4  can  be  taken  out  in  a 
square  planting  and  .still  leave  the  trees 
evenly  spaimd.  Later,  half  tlie  remainder 
can  be  taken  out  and  the  trees  will  stand 
twice  as  far  apart  as  they  were  at  the 
beginning.  There  are  a  numlier  of  or¬ 
chards  near  here  in  which  the  trees  are 
lilanted  in  sciuares  and  in  which  they 
oc'cupy  all  the  ground.  \Ve  do  not  want 
our  trees  so  close  together.  Whmi  tree.s 
touch  it  is  time  to  give  them  more  i*oom, 
and  we  do  it  by  deciding  which  trees  are 
to  be  taken  out  and  starting  to  head 
them  back.  First  we  cut  out  .some  of  the 
smaller  branches  which  reach  across. 
The  next  time  more  small  branches  and 
some  larger  limbs.  The  next  tinu*  more 
large  limbs  or  the  whole  tree.  Tin*  jiic- 
ture  on  this  page  of  a  Baldwin  cherry  tree 
shows  about  the  last  stage.  Next  time 
the  large  limb  extending  to  the  right  and 
the  smaller  one  behind  will  have  to  go, 
aim  perhaps  part  of  the  central  stem, 
"his  will  leave  so  little  that  it  msiy  be 
decided  better  to  take  it  all  out.  To  give 
the  best  quality  of  fruit  and  in  the  great¬ 
est  quantity  the  trees  should  not  touch 
at  any  point.  The  roots  will  occuiiy  all 
the  ground  long  before  the  trees  nearly 
reach  each  other. 

PruiNING  Si'ggestion.s. — We  do  not 
agree  wth  the  authorities  who  tell  us  to 


trim  off  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  new 
growth  of  the  pear  trees  each  year  to 
make  them  branch  and  to  keep  them  vig¬ 
orous.  They  will  branch  as  much  as  any¬ 
one  needs  if  they  keep  all  the  growth 
they  make  each  year,  and  should  be  more 
vigorous  without  that  setback.  A  recent 
article  in  the  above-mentioned  agricul¬ 
tural  journal  tells  of  the  remarkable  suc- 
ce.ss  of  a  man  who  cut  back  all  the  new 
growth  of  his  jiear  trees  to  two  or  three 
buds  every  year  The  pictures  did  not 
look  different  from  our  trees,  which  had 
not  been  cut  back  at  all.  Ortainly  they 
were  no  more  bushy.  It  seems  *  to  us 
that  any  succe.ss  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  would  be  remarkable.  Peadi  trees 
must  be  trimmed  back  heavily  each  year 
to  keep  them  in  a  thrifty  condition,  but 
this  is  not  so  much  that  the  cutting  .stim¬ 
ulates  wood  growth  as  that  removes  a 
vast  number  of  fruit  buds,  and  enables 
^une  of  the  vitality  of  the  tree  to  go 
into  wood  production.  The  onlj*  varieties 
of  pears  which  we  find  need  much  heading 
back  are  Kieffer  and  Sheldon,  which  will 
grow  so  tall  that  they  must  be  dishorned 
occasionally.  These  varieties  have  such 
serious  objecti'uis  that  we  are  not  plant¬ 
ing  any  more  and  are  pulling  out  those 
we  have.  Sheldon  is  a  fine  varietv,  but 
the  stem  is  .so  thick,  .stiff  and  brittle  that 
a  very  slight  v.dnd  will  shake  it  off.  To 
save  our  crop  we  have  to  pick  .some  time 
before  the  pears  are  fully  matured,  and 
even  then  tln(  wind  often  catches  u.s. 
Kieffer  is  a  pi'ofitable  variety,  but  it 


Heading  Back  Baldwin  Cherry 

ripens  at  the  .same  time  as  the  mass  of 
oiu*  Baldwin  apiiles,  and  we  must  either 
pick  too  green,  or  stop  in  the  midst  of 
picking  more  valuable  fruit.  Sour  cher- 
rie.s  require  very  little  pruning.  Cutting 
off  limbs  which  are  too  low  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  dead  or  crossing  branch  is  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  our  treafiiKMit.  ai.frki)  c.  WEED. 

AVayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Farmers’  Week  at  Cornell 
Part  II. 

Dr.  C.  F.  AVarren.  head  of  the  farm 
management  deiiartmeiit  of  the  college, 
was  intriKluced  a.s  having  done  more  to 
interpret  the  life  and  work  of  the  farmer 
to  the  public  than  any  other  man.  Dr. 
AA''arren  is  conceded  to  know  more  of  the 
actual  output  of  the  various  countries  of 
the  world  in  crojis  and  animal  products 
than  auiuuie  (dse  toilay.  He  jireseiited  a 
long  .series  of  the  most  complete  data  as 
to^  the  iiroduction  of  the  warring  coun¬ 
tries  and  nearby  neiitrahs  for  a  period  of 
many  years  preceding  the  war  and  up  to 
the  present  time.  IVrhaps  the  most 
alarming  information  of  the  week  was 
conveyed  in  one  table  showing  that  while 
America’s  production  was  not  far  from 
normal  in  Ifflti  and  11)17,  the  production 
of  England,  Fran<;e,  Norway,  Swed<*n  and 
other  neutrals  was  far  below  normal, 
while  in  IDld  Rii.ssia’.s  crop  and  animal 
output  varied  from  20  jier  cent  to  .Y1  per 
cent  above  normal.  AA’^heii  one  considers 
the  vastness  of  re.sources  of  the  02  gov¬ 
ernments  comprising  Russia  one  cannot 
but  be  genuinely  alarmed  to  know  that 
(Jermany  will  now  have  this  vast  ri^erve 
to  draw  upon.  America  must  produce 
her  maximum  or  the  war  will  be  lost  or 
most  painfully  jirolonged. 

Dr.  Warren  was  heard  with  great  inter¬ 
est  and  profit  on  several  other  vital  topics 
during  the  weeK,  and  it  was  the  consensus 
of  opinion  that  New  York  farmers  owe 
more  to  him  than  they  can  ever  rejiay. 

A  new  featuK!  marked  the  eleventh  an¬ 
nual  Farmers’  AA’eek  meeting.  Hereto¬ 
fore  farmers  have  gone  to  their  State 
College  to  li.sten  and  ab.sorb  instruction. 
Thi.s  year  they  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  express  themselves,  their  problems  anil 
their  views  of  legislation  and  rulings  af¬ 
fecting  them.  The  first  farmers’  forum 
was  held  in  Bailey  Hall  Thur.sday  after¬ 
noon.  directly  after  the  three  great  speech¬ 
es  of  the  week,  I’resident  Schurman’s. 
.Tohn  Mitchell’s  and  Dr.  A\  'arren’s.  H.  E. 
Babcock,  head  of  the  conservation  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  State  Food  Administration, 
presided.  The  immense  hall  was  well 
(Continued  on  page  275) 


CORN 

for  ensilage 

Don  t  take  for  granted  your  corn  will  grow  this  season. 
Only  about  one  out  of  every  five  cribs  is  now  showing  a 
germination  of  over  25  per  cent. 

Stokes  Ensilage  Corn  shows  a  germination  around  85 
per  cent  and  over. 

Until  our  present  supply  is  exhausted  (the  supply  grown 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  northern  corn  belt  of  New 
Jersey)  we  offer  any  of  the  following  varieties  at  $5  per 
bushel,  net  cash  with  order,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point : 

IMPROVED  LEAMING 
REID’S  YELLOW  DENT 
EUREKA  ENSILAGE 

Full  legal  bushel,  weight  of  bag  included,  but  no  extra  charge 
for  bags.  The  Government  has  lifted  all  embargoes  on  seeds. 

All  varieties  will  make  good  silage  sorts  for  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  southern  Michigan. 

Granges,  farmers’  clubs,  and  wholesale  buyers  should  write 
for  special  quantity  rates. 

Orders  will  be  accepted  in  rotation  received.  We  advise 
immediate  action,  as  our  supply  is  limited. 

Write  for  free  leaflet  which  fully  describes  the  above  varieties. 

Let  us  also  ser^d  you  our  Garden  Seed  Catalog,  free  on  request 

Stokes  Seed  Farms  Compeiny 


Seed  Farms: 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Retail  Store: 

219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


Hoffman’s  Seed  Oats 

Unstained — not  sprouted — sound— white— 
clean-SIX  VARIETIES— 6of/i  "aide"  and 
tree"  types — all  hegvy  yielders.  List 
includes  the  famous ‘VVhite  Tar- 
tar” — “Bumper  Crop” — also_ 
pure  strain  of  “Swedish^, 
select.”  These  Oats 
will  increase 
your  yields. 


\1 


Lfe> 


iw  1918 

Seed  Book 

Offers  seeds  for  every  farm  crop 
and  tells  how  to  Brow  them.  Specializes 
in  Alfalfa,  Soy  Beans — Field  Peas — Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes— Seed  Com  for  silage  and  cribbing.  Hoff¬ 
man’s  Seed  Book  is  sent  free  with  oats  and  other 
samples  if  you  mention  this  paper.  Wnto  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


QPirn  OORM  OOLOEN  OKANGK 

flint,  ».'5bu.  KE1> 
COK,  GIANT  ENSILAtiK,IS3.50.  Special 
iirico  on  car  lots.  Order  Early.  Sample  for  stamp. 
HARRY  VAIL.  Warwick.  Ouangk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


RECLEANED  ALFALFA  TESTED 

Hardy  Bakota  Grown  Alfalfa  .Seed  Registored 
and  ledigreod  Strains  a  specialty.  Dakota 
Grimm,  Disco  19A  ami  Baltic  Alfalfa.  Hardy  ns 
the  hardiest.  Write  to.day  for  samples,  catalog 
and  circular.  See  the  seed,  read  the  proof. 

DAKOTA  IMPROVED  SEED  CO. 

807  Lawler  Street _ Mitchell.  So.  Dak. 


GUARANTEED  GENUINE 

•  Everlasting  A  %  C  1  1* 

Grimm  Alfalfa 

Most  economical  and  prolitable  to  sow  as  It  produce# 
plants  which  do  not  winterkill  like  other  varieties:  larger 
yield,  higher  feeding  value.  Booklet,  “How  I  discovered 
tfi0  Orliiiin  Alfalta,”  witli  t(*Ntirooi)lalM  and  star}  saniplo 

A.  Be  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn. 

and"Ftoral  GUIDE 


VICK’S 


For  Cfl  year.s  the  leading  autliorily  - 

on  Vegetahle,  Flower  and  Fariii  For 
I'lants  iiml  Bulbs.  Better  . 
rveaay  than  ever.  Send  fur  free  copy  today.  1 9 1 0 


Now 


JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 
39  Stone  Street 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HARDY  BERRY  PLANTS 

Best  varieties  of  Blackberries,  Raspberries.  Strawberries, 
Currants  and  Uoosclierries.  Also  Asiiarugus,  Uhuburb, 
l*ruit  Irees  and  Ornamentals.  .Sjtecial  discount  oa 
early  orders,  (ieo.  D.  Aiken,  Box  M,  Putney.Vt. 

For  Sa  I  e-L'mited  Amount  Seed  Wheat  ® 

Sample  for  stamp. 


..  ..  .  - per  cwl, 

C.G.  .Schryvor,  Umar,  N.Y. 


If  Tested 
I  SEED  CORN 
Full  oPLiB? 


andVfpoi' 


^EVERySAcij 

iJiiis  a  tAGil 
showing  I'l 

puaiTf  ij 

•utcl 

. M 


20,000  BUSHELS 

HV  Yellow  Flint,  Gold 

vFv/Im  Nugget,  Sanford’s  Flint, 
Luce’s  Favorite.  Average  gerniiiiation 
above  varieties  90%. 

Early  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent,  Early  Yellow 
Dent,  Improved  Learning,  Mammoth  White  Dent, 
Big  Red  Dent  and  Drought  Proof. 

Average  germination  Dent  varieties  above  and 
sold  direct  to  you  on  our  10-day-money-back-if- 
you-want-it  guarantee,  subject  to  any  test  you 
choose  to  make,  at  lower  prices  than  the  same  high 
quality  can  be  bought  for  elsewhere.  Let  us  solve 
your  Seed  Corn  problem. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog 

Samples  and  Special  Price  list— FREE 
Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y.,  Box  B 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 

“NEARLY  2,000  ACRES  m  the  DIBBLE  FARMS” 
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IS^ars  Back  of 


High  Pressure,  Light  Weight,  Large  Capacity,  Pow 
er^l  Engine,  Perfect  Agitation,  Simple  Construction 

Hardie  Power  Sprayers  are  the  final  word  in  sprayers.  They 
represent  not  only  years  of  experience,  but  also  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  spra3nng  needs  and  the  conditions  that  govern 
spraying.  Where  spraying  is  most  difficult  you  will  find 
Hardie  machines  in  the  majority. 

Hardie  Sprayers  are  noted  for  their  simplicity.  No  complicated 
devices  to  cause  trouble  when  every  spraying  minute  counts.  You 
can  put  any  of  the  help  to  work  with  a  Hardie  and  get  maximum  re¬ 
sults.  Makes  the  work  of  spraying  easier  than  ever  before. 

When  you  see  a  Hardie  Sprayer  you  will  readily  understand  its 
super  iority.  See  how  compact  it  is — the  few  working  parts  and  how 
everyone  of  them  is  quickly  accessible.  There  are  21  Hardie  features 
that  make  it  the  leader  among  sprayers.  The  Hardie  catalog  tells 
all  about  them.  A  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Sena  today.  Y ou 
can  see  a  Hardie  at  your  dealer’s. 

Hax^e  Orchard  Gun 

The  latest  Hardie  device  made  to  improve  spraying  conditions, 
shoots  a  cloud  of  penetrating  spray,  covers  the  trees  v/ith  a  fog.  Easy 
to  handle.  Takes  a  tiresome  load  off  the  arms  and  does  the  work  m 
much  less  time.  Fits  any  high  pressure  sprayer  and  increases  its 

efficiency. 

_ _  Order  a  Hardie  Orchard  Gun 

4.^ — - from  your  dealer  or  direct  from 

us.  Money  bachifnotsatisfied. 

The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Co. 

I  Hudion,  Mich. 

Branches  in  Portland,  Ore.;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Hacterstown,  Md.; 
Brockport,  N.  Y. 


Hardie  Triplex 
Hillside  Special 


Kerosene 

121 

Gasoline 

251 

Pf 

G«Uon 

_ 

Oallon 

WHICH  ENGINE— TWO  FUEL  OR  ONE? 

Are  you  tied  to  an  engrinc  made  to  use  saaoline  only  ?  Are  you  tied  to  an  engrine  made  to  uae  kerosono 
only  ?  Which  enifine  do  you  prefer  to  have— the  two  fuel  Heavi-Duti,  which  operatea  equally  well  on  gra.s- 
ollne  or  kerosene,  or  the  ainglo  fuel  engine  that  operates  on  just  one  7 

A  lot  of  engines  can  use  gasoline  ;  some  can  use  gasoline  or  kerosene ;  but  there  is  only  one,  the  two 
fuel,  that  uses  either  fuel  equally  well.  The  two  fuel  also  graduates  the  air  according  to  the  weather. 
It  is  an  ideal  cold  weather  engine.  You  operate  on  the  cheapest  fuel  now  made,  kerosene.  You  can  run 
on  gasoline  if  you  prefer.  .  ,  j  ^  i  .. 

Yoa  .1.0  have  the  hiKh  tension  hot  spark  oscillatinsr  magneto  kS?  hatir^es'^ 

the  rittht  moment  and  all  day  lonsr.  The  enslne  makes  its  own  spark  with  a  msKneto  that  haa  no  batteries, 
no  coils,  no  brushes,  no  rotating  parts,  and  it  gives  the  same  spark 
turning  slow  by  hand  to  start  as  when  run  at  full  speed. 


HEAVI-DUTI  TWO  FUEL  ENGINE 

You  cannot  afford  to  buy  any  enalno  until  you  learn  all  about  the  two  fuel.  It  is  an  old  saylnir, 
true,  years  aico  and  today,  that  "The  I^rly  Bird  ^'.^hes  the  t\^rm.  Quick  action  means  aavinir 
money.  Catalog  and  full  information  free,  but  ACT  QUICKLY. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO..  202  Fallon  Street.  New  York  City 


For  the  Land’s  Sake” 


REO.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


To  meet  war  conditions,  good 
farming  must  be  made  even  better. 
We  must  neither  waste  plant  food 
nor  spare  it. 

We  must  use  the  most  efficient 
forms,  and  in  the  most  efficient  way. 

Bowker’s  Fertilizers  supply  plant 
food  in  forms  and  proportions  that 
have  satisfied  every  demand  for 
forty-five  years.  No  better  guaran¬ 
tee  of  efficiency  could  be  asked  for. 

Send  for  our  book  ‘‘How  to  Get 
a  Crop  of  Corn.”  It  contains  use¬ 
ful  information  about  a  crop  that 
will  prove  most  profitable  this  year. 
Address 

RnWK'TTP  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Jjv-F  T  T  J^k-A-iAV  Boston,  New  York,  Phila.,  Etc. 

SUBSIDIARY  OR  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Country-Wide  Produce  Conditions 
POTATO  MAIIKCTS  VERY  WEAK. 

In  the  potato  regions  prices  liave  been 
dropping  so  fast  lately  that  conditions  be¬ 
came  .something  like  panic.  Markets  have 
changed  almost  daily,  and  at  times  the 
range  of  quotations  was  so  wide  that  it 
seemed  hard  to  tell  what  potatoes  vrere 
w'orth  anywhere.  The  Far  Western  mar¬ 
kets  acted  better  than  the  Eastern,  be¬ 
cause  prices  in  the  West  were  already 
very  low.  Eastern  prices  have  been  put 
approaching  the  Western  level,  and  by 
the  first  of  the  month  bulk  stock  was  not 
bringing  much  over  .$1..50  per  cwt.  any¬ 
where,  and  went  as  low  as  75  cents  at 
some  points.  In  the  large  cities  whole¬ 
sale  prices  slumped  badly.  Carlots  sold 
at  .$1.50  per  cwt.  in  Chicago,  and  good 
bulk  stock  could  he  bought  around  .$2  in 
most  markets.  The  stock  on  hand  is  still 
large,  as  only  about  fifteen  million  bushels 
have  been  shiiiped  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  which  would  leave  about  150,000,000 
bn.  on  hand  now.  Not  all  of  these  would 
come  to  market,  even  if  ])rices  were 
tempting.  As  it  is,  much  depends  on  car 
supply.  Thousands  of  cars  are  held  back 
right  along,  and  the  connti\y  station 
storehouses  are  full.  Much  depends  also 
on  the  success  of  (lovernment  efforts  to 
get  more  potatoes  on  the  public’s  dinner 
table.  Instead  of  2.000  cars  a  week,  at 
least  O.(KK)  cars  weekly  ought  to  he  mov¬ 
ing  out  of  the  jiotato  country.  Prices 
semn  likely  to  sttiy  down  and  maybe  go 
lower,  unless  something  unexpected  hap¬ 
pens. 

THE  BEAX  MARKET. 

This  was  imlled  out  of  a  had  jiosition 
by  heavy  sales  to  the  (Tovernment.  So 
much  of  the  sn))ply  was  taken  in  this  way 
that  the  iirlee  has  been  advancing  steadily 
ever  since,  with  a  rise  of  .$1  to  .$2  per 
ewt.  in  various  bean  sections.  Rut  beans 
differ  from  ])otatoes  as  a  war-time  crop 
because  tliey  are  more  eompaet  and  can 
be,  shipped  to  feed  the  armies  in  France. 

OXTO.XS  SEI.I.I.XG  SLOWI.Y. 

The  weakness  of  the  onion  iiosition  is 
second  only  to  tliat  of  potatoes.  With 
apparently  from  two  to  four  million 
bushels  to  he  sold  before  warm  weather 
and  only  a  few  linndred  cars  moving  each 
week,  it  looks  as  if  some  of  the  onions 
would  never  be  marketed.  Storage  hold¬ 
ers  face  lieavy  losses  compared  with  val¬ 
ues  last  Fall.  Texas  onions  will  begin 
about  Aju-il  1  ;  there  are  about  as  many 
of  them  as  of  old  onions.  The  worst  of 
it  is  that  the  retail  stores  usually  keep 
nj)  the  jn-ioe  of  onions  tet  consumers,  and 
tlins  clieck  the  demand  that  might  de- 
velo])  if  the  public  could  buy  lots  of  a  few 
pounds  at  anywhere  near  wholesale 
prices.  Onions  are  down  to  about  .$2  per 
cwt.  in  most  iirodncing  sections,  and  .$2 
to  .$2.25  in  tlie  big  cities,  hut  the  city 
onion  eater  is  jiaying  4  to  (J  cents  a  pound, 
as  a  rule. 

CABBAGE  LOWER. 

'i'he  public  seemed  inclined  to  balk  a 
little  after  the  <iuick  advance  in  cabbage; 
the  demand  fell  off  and  prices  for  the 
last  few  hundred  cars  of  the  Northern 
crop  averaged  somewhat  lower,  dropping 
to  around  $40  per  ton  in  Western  New 
York,  sifter  having  reached  a  season’s  top 
'if  $00.  Southern  cabbages  are  competing 
heavily  as  the  season  gradually  advances 
nortli  from  Florida  and  Tt^xas.  It  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  risky  to  hold  North¬ 
ern  stnIT  late  in  tin'  setison,  in  view  of  the 
increasing  Soutliern  iirodnction. 

G.  B.  E. 


N.  Y.  Federation  of  Farmers 
'The  Meeting  at  Syracuse 

The  N(‘w  York  Federation  of  Agricnl 
tnre  wtts  formally  launched  at  Syraensi 
Ft'hrnary  20  at  a  largidy  attended  meet 
ing.  Many  of  those  i»resent  went  then 
to  see  and  learn,  and  were  at  first  can 
tious,  but  as  the  day  wmit  on  then*  eaim 
to  he  a  much  greater  confidence  in  its  mo 
tives.  Its  aim  as*  stated  is  to  federate 
the  various  agricultural  associations  of 
tlie  State  so  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
speak  for  agricnllnre  more  unitedly  than 
has  been  possible  through  the  various  so¬ 
cieties.  There  was  more  or  le.^  of  “fire¬ 
works”  in  evidence  at  the  meeting.  Init  in 
most  cases  none  too  much.  It  is  tinn*  to 
speak  out  iiointedly  and  let  jiolit  icians 
and  the  inihlic  know  that  there  is  life  left 
in  fanners.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  that 
there  is  an.y  motive  in  tin*  organization  to 
•"osti'r  any  personal  iiolitical  amhitions. 
hut  more  to  put  farmers  where  they  her 
long  in  relation  to  politictil  affairs,  and 
'five  them  a  voice  in  their  own  bu.siness; 
The  resolutions  attacked  many  of  tJie  in- 
I'qualitie.s  and  injustices  of  Federal  and 
State  activities  of  r<‘cent  date.  The  ad- 
dresse.s  were  for  the  most  part  favorable 
to  the  aims  of  the  federation,  and  were 
received  with  approval 

It  was  stated  that  .‘>0  associations  of 
the  State  were  invited,  mid  many  of  them 
were  represented.  None  but  farmers  are 
eligible  to  membership.  I  Vielieve,  and  the 
con-stitution  distinctly  asserts  that  no 
others  can  he  officers.  First  was  a  report 
by  IMr.  Rush  of  the  ‘Western  New  York 
1  iorticnltural  Society,  who  gave  substan¬ 


tially  the  above  facts,  tind  added  that  no 
politician  is  connected  with  the  movement 
in  any  way,  and  none  will  be  permitted 
to  use  it.  I  was  told  authoritatively  that 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  at  the  hotel 
headquarters  the  night  before,  but  there 
was  no  patching  things  up  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  his  set  of  manipulators.  That 
there  were  politicians  present  in  consid¬ 
erable  numbers  is  certain,  and  several  of 
the  metropolitan  and  other  daily  iiapers 
had  men  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Fraser  par¬ 
aphrased  the  oath  of  Athens,  and  stated 
in  substance  something  like  this :  “I  will 
never  disgrace  my  native  land  by  any  act 
of  mine ;  I  will  not  keep  silence  when  any 
attack  its  fair  name ;  and  I  will  not  de- 
.sert  my  comrades  in  the  ranks.  I  will 
fight  for  the  ideals  and  sacred  things  of 
the  nation,  democrac.v  and  humanity.  I 
will  revere  and  obey  the  laws  of  the  land. 

I  will  do  all  I  can  to  quicken  a  public 
sense  of  duty,  to  the  end  that  the  land 
ma.v  be  better  and  more  beautiful  when  1 
go  hence  than  when  I  came  into  it.”  He 
then  went  on  to  show  something  of  how 
organization  in  other  lines  has  come  to  be 
n.sed  for  improper  ends,  while  the  farmer 
has  remained  an  individualist  much  as 
has  been  the  case  with  the  final  purchases 
of  foods,  and  the  result  has  been  that  both 
ends  suffer.  He  mentioned  the  retail 
grocers’  associations,  the  A.  &  P.  Com¬ 
pany,  Swift  &  Company,  who  have  gone 
into  the  handling  of  farm  products,  in¬ 
cluding  eggs.  Armours,  who  have  decided 
to  let  farming  alone,  hut  to  furnish  the 
cars  to  transport  farm  products  and  so 
help  to  control  the  markets  and  to  deal 
in  some  commodities  grown  on  the  farms. 
Standard  Oil  finances  tlie  Rorden’s  and 
the  Sheffield’s,  he  says,  and  some  700  or 
SOO  other  lines,  it  having  about  750  or¬ 
ganizations.  These  things  and  the  other 
organizations  for  controlling  business  are 
detrimental  to  the  public,  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  farmers  to  organize  success- 
fuliy  in  order  to  jirotect  not  only  them- 
.solves  but  the  public  in  general. 

Mr.  Fowell.  Master  of  the  State 
Grange,  said  that  all  Interests  center  in 
agriculture.  It  is  our  duty  to  produce 
all  the  food  iiossible.  hut  that  we  should 
speak  lip  plainly  when  forces  dwarf  oiir 
energies.  He  called  attention  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  jiresent  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  expressed  the  fear  that  we  may 
face  a  famine  inside  of  two  years  unless 
there  he  some  change  in  the  attitude  of 
those  in  control  of  affairs  in  some  quar¬ 
ters.  Speaking  of  organization,  he  re¬ 
marked  that  it  is  dreaded  by  those  who 
are  already  organized  to  control  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  others. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  chii'f  address 
of  the  day  was  given  h.v  H.  W.  Colling- 
wood.  ^ir.  Colli ngwood  is  decidi'dly  in 
sympathy  with  the  movement,  while  the 
other  spetikers.  othi'r  than  those  at  the 
head  of  activities,  may  yet  ht*  a  little  in 
doubt  whether  it  is  in  all  respects  just  the 
thing.  My  idea  is  that  the  others  came 
to  learn  as  mtich  as  anything,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  went  nwa.v  with  a  more 
favorable  feeling.  We  want  50  farmers 
in  the  next  Legislature,  said  Mr.  (killing- 
wood,  and  he  evidently  believes  that  the 
Federation  will  liel))  to  init  th<‘m  there. 
It  is  not  new  parties  tliat  we  want,  but 
new  men  right  from  the  farm.  I  want 
to  digress  enough  to  remark  on  the  defini¬ 
tions  given  during  the  day  of  a  farnu*!', 
for  that  is  what  the  constitution  says 
memlx’i’s  are  to  be,  esjiecially  if  they  are 
to  hold  office,  and  that  no  as.sociation  can 
becoiiK*  members  if  not  over  00  per  (■(*nt 
of  its  members  are  farmers.  Some 
thought  a  farmer  is  a  man  who  gets  a 
majiir  part  of  his  living  from  direct  man¬ 
agement  of  a  farm,  and  not  as  the  owner 
who  operates  through  others. 
six'iikers  tlionght  that  such  a  definition 
would  disbar  many  pre.sent.  as  they 
worked  on  the  farm,  but  had  to  get  a 
major  part  of  Iht'ir  income  from  some 
other  source.  Mr.  ('ollingwood  was  more 
definite  still,  and  insists  that  a  farmer  is 
a  man  who  lives  on  the  farm  and  iiy  his 
own  labor  sniqiorts  himself  and  his  fam¬ 
ily.  It  is  that  tyiie  of  a  man  whom  we 
want  in  the  Letrislatnre  to  the  extent  of 
.50  memhers.  It  has  been  charged  that 
to  (piestion  the  acts  of  government  at  this 
time  and  tt>  embarrass  those  who  have 
charge  of  those  acts  is  treasonable.  Inde¬ 
pendence.  the  s])eaker  said,  is  not  treason. 
When  the  i’nban  army  was  in  danger  of 
disease  from  hmg  stay  in  the  island,  and 
after  Ihey  were  not  all  needed  there.  Col- 
Roosevelt  took  the  initiative  to  secure 
their  transiiortation  to  Long  Island, 
where  many  livi's  were  saved.  Some  .said 
it  was  an  act  of  insubordination  and 
punishable,  hut  it  was  simply  an  act  of 
wisdom  and  loyalty.  Farmers  know  their 
hnsiiH'ss  as  none  others  do,  and  meddling 
'with  it  h.v-  those  who  do  not  know  and 
cannot  understand  is  .dangeron.s  at  this 
time.  We  must  iirotest  in  order  to  save 
men  and  save  the  people  of  the  world 
from  starvation.  We  will  produce  all  the 
foods  we  can,  hut  it  is  necessary  to  turn 
aside  now  and  then  and  fight  for  democ¬ 
racy  here  at  home.  Food  is  to  win  the 
war ;  it  is  a  farmers’  wmr,  hut  it  is  not 
wise  to  save  a  slice  of  bread  and  lo.se  10 
bushels  of  wheat.  We  have  played  iut® 
the  hands  of  those  better  organized,  and 
have  been  given  in  return  education, 

(Continued  on  page  578.) 
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ThoECUPSE 
la  year 

That  is  the  cost  per  year,  figured  on  a 
basis  of  38  years  of  service.  Eclipse 
,  W indmills  erected  38  years  ago  are  still 
pumping  water  today — with  no  repair 
,  mils! 

The  ^lipse  Wood  Windmill  has  been 
used  for  50  years,  always  giving  won¬ 
derful^  service.  Its  strong,  simple  con¬ 
struction  makes  it  the  one  mill  to  buy. 

PowerfuI—Weather-proof 

It's  a  mighty  still  day  when  the  Eclipse 
Goesn  t  pump  ^  some  water  into  your 
tank.  Automatically  turns  in  and  out  of 
wind— requires  but  occasional  oiling— 
direct  stroke— no  gears— but  little  fric- 
tion— noi^lras.  Buythe  Eclipse  Wind- 

ram— it  B  the  cheapest  m  thelong  run.  Fijrara 
Its  cost  by  Its  service  for  years,  without  re¬ 
pairs— not  the  first  investment.  Now  go  to 

_  your  dealer — who’ll  prove 

these  claims. 


I^SE< 


FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &  CO. 

CHICAGOf  ILL.  Uanufacturera 


^jmm 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tool. 

Answer  the  farmers’  big  questions. 

How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  7  How  can  I  save  in  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes?  How  make  high 

priced  seed  go  farthest  7  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  or  high  priced  seed. 

Means  $6  to  $60  extra  profit  per  acre. 

Every  seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni¬ 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  We  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

Bateman M’f'gCo.,  Box  2B„  GreJoch,  N.  J. 


Tour  chance  is  In  Canada.  Elch  lands  and 
business  opportunities  offer  you  indopendence. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated  lands 
$35  to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $2,000  loan  In 
improvements,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan  of 
livestock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty  cents 
an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  personal 
property  or  livestock.  Good  markets,  churches, 
schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excellent  climate — 
crops  and  livestock  i>rove  it.  Special  homeseek- 
ers’  fare  certificates.  Write  for  free  booklets. 
.\llan  Cameron,  General  Snperinteudent  Land 
Branch,  Canadian  1‘acific  Hallway,  519  Ninth 
Avenue,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

The  Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc.  ef-s^fo^'good 

farms  and  other  country  real  estate  everywhere  in  New 
York  State.  I’ersonally  inspected  jirojierties.  Careful 
descriptions.  Kiglit  iirlces.  CENTRAL  OFFICE  AT 
ONKID.A,  N.  y.,  other  olllces  thronglioiit  the  State. 

RAISE  TWO  CROPS 

each  year  on  siiine  land.  Finest  truck,  poultry 
and  general  farm  hiiKis  any  where.  Also  water 
front  farms.  Direct  connections  to  best  mark¬ 
ets.  Land  level  and  free  from  stone.  Address 
FIGGS  &  HUMK.S,  Box  302R.  Salisbury,  hid. 

FAmwffoTSALESpi^HS 

near  Salisbury.  Maryland.  The  land  is  fertile  and 
this  is  a  section  where  farming  pays.  For  particu¬ 
lars  addre.ss  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Marylauii 

Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPLENDID  B.UiOAiNS 

K.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Kichmond,  Va. 

AC  lie  I’f  •  r*  earns  more  money 

A  jmall  taluornia  i  arm 

•  know, 

also  oranges,  grajics,  olives  and  figs.  No  cold  weather;  rich 
soil;  low  prices:  easy  terms.  Enjoy  life  here.  Newcomei’S 
welcome.  Write  for  new  Sail  Joaquin  Valley  Illustrated 
Foldors.free.  C.  L.  fi^entrrnvcH,  IiidiiHtrialCumnilHslon- 
er  8anta  Fe  Ky.,  lUfitiUullwuy  Exekunge,  Chicago 

ARE  YOUIN NEED  of  farm  help? 

M.  Hessels,  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  &  liidus- 
tiial  Labor  Relief,  1123  Broadway.  Now  York  City. 
This  organization  has  over  thousand  applicants 
on  Its  lists:  Superintendents,  Working  Managers, 
Couples,  Gardeners,  etc.  All  services  rendered  free. 

The  HackensackTrainingSchool  for  Nurses 

connected  witli  a  general  hospital  of  one  hundred  and 
ciiirty  beds  and  situated  fifteen  miles  from  New  York 
City  offers  a  two-year  and  six  months  course  to  young 
women  who  can  present  a  grammar  school  diploma  and 
certificate  of  at  least  one  year  high  school  work;  high 
school  graduates  preferred.  New  modem  nurses'  home; 
resident  instructor.  For  Information  address  Superin¬ 
tendent  lluckensuck  ilospitul,  Hackensack,  N.  .1, 


Free  Catalog  >n  colors  explains 

r  —  y  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Track  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  Bt«el  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
It  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48EiaiSI.,Qiiiae|JII. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading  , , 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


Farmers’  Week  at  Cornell 

(Continued  from'  page  373) 
filled,  though  the  hour  was  late,  and  the 
farmers  lost  no  time.  Discussion  immedi¬ 
ately  waxed  warm  and  lively.  No  one 
talked  over  five  minutes,  most  of  them 
less.  One  of  the  first  questions  W’as  one 
by  INIr.  MacKenzie  as  to  where  anyone 
could  secure  bran  at  .$28  a  ton,  the  price 
arranged  by  the  Federal  board  to  go  into 
effect  January  1.  Several  testified  that 
the  feed_stores  of  the  State  were  asking 
.$48  to  $00  per  ton,  and  one  man  asserted 
that  hominy  and  bran  was  being  sold  as  a 
mixed  feed  at  exorbitant  prices.  Mr. 
Mitchell  explained  that  the  weather  had 
been  such  that  practically  no  new  stocks 
had  been  shipped  in  since  the  price  was 
fixed,  and  that  old  prices  would  prevail 
until  new  stocks  came  in.  Chas.  E.  Tre- 
man.  State  representative  of  the  Federal 
board  and  a  resident  of  Ithaca,  was  pres¬ 
ent  and  stated  that  not  a  single  farmer 
had  complained  to  him  of  any  violations 
of  this  agreement.  He  had  become  aware 
of  it  through  his  own  observations  and 
had  asked  the  farm  bureau  agent  of  a 
nearby  county  to  collect  data  as  to  pre¬ 
vailing  prices.  He  would  forward  such 
information  at  once  to  Washington  with  a 
recommendation  that  the  violation  be  in¬ 
vestigated.  He  reprimanded  the  farmers 
severely  for  neglecting  to  make  com¬ 
plaints  of  such  outright  A’iolations,  say¬ 
ing  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had 
even  one  frank  statement  of  conditions 
direct  from  any  farmer.  Mr.  Mitchell 
also  urgently  requested  reporting  viola- 
tious  of  any  of  the  food  regulations,  first 
to  county  administrators,  and  then  if 
correction  does  not  follow,  to  Mr.  Treman 
or  his  own  commission,  and  such  reports 
would  be  immediately  inquired  into. 

These  and  other  speakers  throughout 
the  week  emphasized  the  need  of  farmers 
expressing  their  Hews  on  government  pol¬ 
icies,  not  only  individually,  but  through 
(Langes,  farm  bureaus,  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  organizations,  and  all  rural  organi¬ 
zations,  with  constructive  ideas  suggested 
wherever  po.ssible.  The  President,  Mr. 
Hoover,  and  Congress  was  again  and 
again  referred  to  as  acting  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  and  knowledge  on  matters 
of  vital  importance  to  farmers,  but  that 
they  lacked  instruction  direct  from  the 
farms.  When  legislation  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  nature  is  discussed  there  is  no  one 
present  to  represent  agriculture.  Labor 
and  all  other  industries  are  properly 
looked  after,  but  the  farmer  lias  no  one 
to  look  out  for  him,  or  express  his  views 
and  his  needs.  The  remedy  is  a  complete 
organization  of  rural  forces,  with  com¬ 
petent  representatives  in  Albany  and 
Washington,  and,  not  least  of  all,  indi¬ 
vidual  letters  to  Congressmen  and  com¬ 
mittees. 

Emphatic  protest  was  made  by  the 
farmers  over  the  political  aspect  of  cer¬ 
tain  appointments  made  by  the  (Jovernor 
to  positions  on  the  council  of  foods  and 
markets,  while  one  man  even  called  into 
question  some  of  Mr.  Mitehell’s  appoint- 
niente.  The  latter,  however,  was  able  to 
meet  this  matter  with  convincing  state¬ 
ments  of  his  absolute  di'sire  to  serve  his 
country  to  the  best  of  his  ability  in  this 
way,  and  a  unanimous  rising  vote  was 
most  heartily  given  endorsing  the  jieople’s 
confidence  in  Mr.  Mitchell.  The  forum 
was  the  most  popular  feature  of  the  week 
and  by  request  of  the  farmers  will  be 
made  a  permanent  feature  of  Farmers’ 
Week. 

The  31  farm  bureaus  of  the  State  had 
an  earnest  sessicn,  immediately  following 
the  forum,  and  the  evening  Avas  given  over 
to  earnest  debate  on  the  questions  of  the 
hour.  A  large  attendance  of  farm  bu¬ 
reau  managers  and  constituents  was  pres¬ 
ent,  and  the  evening  session  was  pro¬ 
longed  until  midnight,  with  much  lively 
discussion.  Three  important  resolutions 
%vere  passed — one  asking  for  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Chas.  H.  Betts  as  secretary  of  the 
new  council,  one  regretting  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  failed  to  consult  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  per  agreement  in  making  his  ap¬ 
pointments,  and  one  heartily  endorsing  the 
new  State  Federation  of  Agriculture  and 
proposing  to  .join  it.  M.  G.  F. 

Very  open  Winter,  hardly  enough  snow 
for  sleighing.  I’lows  kept  going  till  after 
New  Years.  Country  butter,  50c;  butter 
fat,  40c;  eggs,  45c.  Wheat,  $1.00  bn. 
Dressed  pork,  17c.  I’otatoes,  $18  iier 
ton ;  cabbage,  2e  lb. ;  onions,  2c ;  carrots, 
Ic.  Loose  Alfalfa,  .$20  in  stack  or  mow; 
baled,  .$27  delivered ;  Timothy  or  grain 
hay,  $28  baled.  Cows,  $05  and  upwards. 
This  is  a  general  farming  country,  quite 
rough,  and  cultivated  laud  is  in  small 
fields.  Hogs,  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised 
on  a  limited  scale.  Alfalfa,  grain  and 
corn  3’ield  well.  Good  fruit  countrj',  well 
watered,  and  pleut.v  of  wood  and  timber 
for  lumber;  nearest  railroad  station,  l."> 
miles.  New  State  road  being  built  from 
railroad  station  down  tlie  (lolumbia  liivcr 
will  be  a  great  help  to  farmers.  Automo¬ 
biles  and  motor  trucks  are  coming  into 
use  quite  fast.  Laud  is  worth  from  $20 
to  $100  per  acre.  g,  s. 

Stevens  Co.,  Wash. 

Dairy  cows  are  selling  for  $75  to  $1.50, 
according  to  quality.  No  butter  or  cheese 
produced  for  market,  all  milk  shipped  to 
New  York,  for  which  League  prices  are 
paid.  Potatoes,  $1.50  per  bti. ;  apples, 
$2.50  to  $4.50  per  bbl. ;  corn,  $2  per  bu. ; 
wheat,  $2.25;  rye,  $2;  oats,  $1.  Haj-, 
$20  to  $24  per  ton.  Chickens,  22c  per 
lb.,  live ;  eggs,  GOc  per  doz.  Pork,  dressed, 
22c  per  lb.  f.  b. 

•  Dutchess  Co., :  N.  Y. . . 
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Dirt  Track  Champion  of  America 

Dirt  tracks  are  the  same  **going**  you  meet  driving 
elevator,  the  creamery,  your  neighbors. 
An  Ajax  victory  on  the  track  is  an  Ajax  victory  for 
you  on  the  road.  In  1917  Ajax  Tires  swept  the  field 
i?.  dirt  track  contests — winning  the  title. 

Champion  of  America.  On  performance 
Ajax  Tires  are  the  natural  selection — the  money^saving 
tires  for  the  farmer.  Ajax  Tires  have  the  special  pat¬ 
ented  feature— 

SHOULDERSofSTRENGTH  AJAX  ROAD  KING 

These  supports  ars  built  into 
Ajax  Tires,  giving  them  “more 
tread  on  the  road” — 
more  rubber  where 
it  should  be.  These 
should  ers  make 
Ajax  the  long  last¬ 
ing,  easy  riding  tire 
for  all  roads.  “Shoul¬ 
ders  of  Strength’* 
mean  longer  wear 
because  road  fric¬ 
tion  does  not  come 
in  one  spot  to  wear 
through  to  the  fabric. 


‘Afore  Traad  on  the  Road” 

Ajax  Road  King  proves  its  su¬ 
periority  on  all  roads. 
Guaranteed  to  up¬ 
hold  Ajax  repu¬ 
tation  for  service. 
Ajax  Road  King 
gives  proved  surety 
under  wheel.  Truly, 
a  monarch  in  qual¬ 
ity,  a  democrat  in 
service.  Note  the 
triangle  barb  tread 
— an  added  safety 
factor. 


B7%  Owners*  Choice 

Of  the  total  output  of  Ajax  Tires.  97%  are  singled  out  by  car  owners 
to  take  the  place  of  other  tires  that  came  on  their  cars.  This  is  an 
unequalled  endorsement  of  Ajax  quality* 

Write  for  booklet  on  "Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength."  Mailed  free. 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc.,  1796  Broadway,  New  York 

Factories:  Trenton,  N.  J. 

'While  Others  Are  Claiming  Quality,  We  Are  Quaranteeing  It’ 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 


Pum  ^ainage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned— everlasting.  Don’t  have  to  dil 
em  op  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISHABLB 
m  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company  -  |I2I  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


Do  your  part!  Get  bigger  crops  with  less  time,  power,  and 
labor  by  thorough  disking  with  Cutaway  (Clark)  Disk 
(Harrows..^  Single  action,  double  action,  and  special  types 
for  all  needs.  Extension  heads  for  orchard  work. 

Stronger,  more  efficient;  yet  lighter  draft.  The  disks'of 
cutlery  steel,  forged  sharp,  cut  better  and  wear  longer — either 
cutout  or  solid. 

It  takes  fewer  bushels  of  your  crops'than  ever  to  pay  (or  the  best, 

Disk 
Harrows 

f RiporUnt  exclusive  (eature«7Hnd  how  to  ^et  bet¬ 
ter  crops  cheaply,  described  in  our  free  illustra¬ 
ted  book  “The  Soil  and  lea  Tillage**  and  our 
eomplete  new  catalog. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

679  Main  Street  Higganum,  Conn. 

btokert  of  the  original  CLA  ftK 
Dish  fiorrows  and  Flows 


CUTAWAY 

DISKING 

RESULT 


ORDINARY 

TILLAGE 

RESULT 


Ask  your  deafer 
about  genuine  CUT« 
AWAY  Implements, 
and  tend  a  post  card 
today  for  these  val* 
Utble  free  boolu. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you*ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  ^‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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If  you  could  watch 

havolIne  oil 

inside  the  cylinder 


H  you  could  see  the  cylinders  of  your  automobile  or  tractor 
motor  cut  in  half  with  the  piston  going,  you  would  see  the  real 
reason  for  Havoline  Oil. 

You  would  see  a  film  of  oil  evenly  spread  between  piston  rings  and 
cylinder  side.  You  would  see  the  piston  moving  with  the  lightning-like 
rapidity  of  hundreds  of  strokes  per  minute. 

You  would  see  heat  as  high  as  3000®  at  the  cylinder  head,  with  the 
walls  below  at  some  400® — heat  which  the  most  perfect  cooling  system 
cov’!-.!  r.oi  prevowt  from  ruining  your  motor  were  not  good  oil  protecting 
the  closeiy  fitting  steel  surfaces. 

It  takes  an  oil  like  Havoline  to  maintain  this  film  constantly  even  and 
indestructible  under  the  wear  and  great  heat  in  your  motor.  One  little 
break  in  that  protecting  oil  film  would  put  dry  metal  against  dry  metal, 
and  friction  would  quickly  get  In  its  deadly  work. 

Then,  too,  that  fine  film  of  Havoline  between  piston  and  cylinder  wall 
acts  as  a  seal  to  prevent  the  gases  escaping  between  cylinder  wall  and 
piston.  If  these  gases  should  break  through  they  would  eat  into  the  oil, 
kill  its  lubricating  quality,  and  then  would  begin  your  motor’s  break-down. 
It  you  could  see  this  you  would  know  that  Havoline  is  the  safest  oil  you 
can  give  your  motor  under  all  conditions. 

Haoollne  GreaacM  are  comfrourtded  of  Havoline  Oil  and  pure,  sweet  tallow. 

Your  dealer  Ifnows  the  kind  of  Havoline  Oil  and  Grease  for  the  motor 
and  gears  of  your  tractor  or  passenger  car.  Ask  his  advice. 

Snbian  Company  -  -  New  York 

Jncocporattli 

Producers  and  R^ners  of  Petroleum 


havolIne  oil 

It  Mokes  a  Difference 


“REECO”  SYSTEMS 

FOR  CITY  AND  SUBURBAN  USE 

Water  supply  systems  embracing — 

Electric  Motor  Driven  Pumps 

Gasoline  and  Kerosene  Pumpers 

Hot-Air  Pumping  Engines 
Gasoline  and  Kerosene  Engines  for  Power 
Electric  Lighting  Plants 

Wood  Sawing  Outfits 

Tanks,  Pneumatic  and  Gravity 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  COMPANY 

Business  Established  1842 

24  MURRAY  STREET  NEW  YORK 


The  High  Cost  of  Spraying 


Part  II. 

Lkssexino  Ivxpk.nse. — SprayiiiR,  to 
tlie  fruit  srowor,  is  a  Rood  deal  liko  oat- 
iuR — it  is  iipcpssary  and  it  costs  a  lot. 
Also,  like  eatiiiR,  it  must  be  done  at  the 
riRht  time  and  in  the  riRht  way  to  a<;- 
complish  its  jnirpose.  FT'uit  growers  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  eating  for  a  long 
time,  and  most  of  them  know  quite  a  hit 
about  it,  for  the  fine  points  of  the  game 
have  been  handed  down  from  father  to 
sou  for  many  generations,  and  there  re¬ 
mains  not  a  great  deal  to  he  discovered. 
Unlike  eating,  however,  si)raying  is  a  new 
stunt,  one  which  originated  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation,  and,  like  most  new  things, 
it  is  not  yet  well  understood,  and,  as  a 
result,  it  is  (piite  expensive.  In  fact,  it 
is  much  more  exi)ensive  than  it  has  any 
real  right  to  he,  and  the  ju-ogressive  fi-uit 
grower  must  try  to  find  the  cause  of 
the  exi)ense  and  eliminate  it  if  possible. 
'There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  cost  of 
spraying  could  he  reduced,  just  as  there 
are  many  ways  in  which  the  cost  of  living 
could  be  reduced.  tt'e  <‘onld  use  less 
spray  dojie  and  eat  less  food,  and  f<»r  the 
time  being  we  would  he  money  ahead,  hut 
in  the  long  run  we  would  have  <loctors’ 
hills  both  for  ourselves  and  for  our  trees. 
An  unsprayed  tiee  or  one  which  is  under¬ 
sprayed  will  in  tiin(!  lost*  its  vigor,  just  as 
surely  as  an  unft'd  or  underfed  man  Avill 
become  ill,  so  that  any  such  reduction  of 
expense  would  not  he  economy,  hut  folly. 
Spraying,  in  orchards,  is  such  a  new 
thing,  and  we  have  been  so  delighted 
with  the  results,  that  we  have  entirely 
overlooked  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  "were  doing  the  work  as  cheaply  as 
it  could  he  done,  and  still  <lo  it  w«*ll. 

SiMPLB  Changes. — I  know  that  “meth¬ 
ods”  are  sometimes  only  another  name  for 
madness,  and  that  unless  we  orchardists 
can  reduce  the  cost  of  some  of  our  or- 
<*hard  work  we  are  liable  to  spend  our 
profits  b(‘fore  we  earn  them.  I  have 
found,  too,  that  most  of  the  changes 
which  I  have  made  in  our  spraying  pro- 
griim  are  surprisingly  simple ;  so  siitijjle, 
in  fact,  that  unless  you  should  see  the  re¬ 
sults  in  the  orchard  you  would  be  in- 
climsl  to  believe  that  they  were  of  little 
acc-ount. 

Hose  I  nvesj  ioations. — One  of  the 
first  things  w  hich  I  did  to  reduce  spray¬ 
ing  costs  was  to  investigate  the  various 
makes  of  spray  hose  on  the  market.  As 
State  Kutomologist  of  Indiana  I  had 
been  in  charge  of  a  number  of  demon¬ 
stration  orchards  for  some  years;  in  or¬ 
chards  in  which  we  pnaluced  results  re¬ 
gardless  of  exi)ens(!.  We  were  so  tickled 
with  getting  the  good  results  that  Ave  side¬ 
stepped  the  (iuestion  of  costs.  (Many 
exi)eriment  stations  still  Avork  on  the 
same  basis,  by  the  Avay.)  In  my  demon¬ 
stration  orchards  Ave  had  used  Avhat  Ave 
thought  was  go<Kl  hose.  In  .some  cases 
we  paid  as  high  as  BO  cents  a  foot  for  it. 
Wie  always  took  good  care  of  our  appar¬ 
atus,  but,  try  as  we  would,  Ave  newer  had 
a  piece  of  hose  that  Avas  fit  for  use  the 
second  season.  In  a  commercial  orchard 
using  nOO  feet  of  hose  that  item  of  ex¬ 
pense  Avould  be  considerable  if  it  Avas  to 
become  an  annual  fixture,  so  I  decided  to 
find  a  brand  of  hose  tliat  Avould  stand 
rough  Avork  and  hold  high  pj’ossure  and 
not  go  to  pieces  I  found  it.  I  bought 
r»00  feet  of  hose  in  the  Winter  of  1011-lli 
and  used  it  every  season  until  the  Spring 
of  191(J.  It  Avas  good,  heavy,  honestly 
made  ho.se.  It  had  a  heavy  rubber  lining 
and  in  the  walls  Avere  vulcanized  seven 
layers  of  tough  fabric — not  tubular  avov- 
en  fabric,  hiit  spiral  sheets  overlapping 
one  another.  We  used  that  ho.se  over 
the  very  roughest  kind  of  orchard  laud, 
and  Avhen  Ave  finally  discarded  it  the 
outside  rubber  covering  Avas  entirely  worn 
off,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  being  cot¬ 
ton  garden  hose.  In  the  Spring  of  191(5 
we  ordered  more  of  the  same  sort  of 
hose  from  the  same  company,  and  Avhen 
it  arrived  we  Avere  surprised  to  find  it 
decide<lly  lighter  than  the  old  hose.  We 
at  once  put  it  under  pressure  and  prompt¬ 
ly  blew  up  one  length  after  another.  The 
lot  Avas  shipped  back  to  the  rubber  com¬ 
pany,  together  Avith  a  sample  of  our  old 
hose,  and  in  a  short  time  we  received  a 
new  shipment  of  the  sort  of  hose  we 


Avanted.  Now,  I  don't  know  whether  the 
rubber  company  Avas  trying  to  “put  one 
over  on  us”  or  not,  but  it  Avas  enough  of 
a  hint  that  it  put  us  on  our  guard,  so 
that  now  aaTiou  we  buy  iiuy  sort  of  ap¬ 
paratus  Ave  make  it  a  point  to  test  it 
out  thoruughly  as  soon  as  it  arrives,  and 
if  i)ossible  bc'fore  it  has  been  paid  for. 
Such  little  precautions  all  helii  to  re¬ 
duce  the  high  cost  of  spraying. 

Defective  Api>lianc’E.s. — All  that  I 
have  said  about  hose  Avill  apply  directly 
to  any  sort  of  horticulaural  sup|)lie8.  .\ 
cheap  spray  machine  is  about  the  most 
expensiA'e  thing  a  man  can  have  on  the 
place.  I  knoAv,  because  I  bought  one  once. 
That  Avas  four  years  ago,  and  every  year 
Ave  have  work<‘d  it  over  and  tried  to  make 
a  going  concern  out  of  it,  but  it  simply 
Avou’t  Avol’k.  It  has  made  tAvo  trips  back 
to  the  f.'ictory,  and  tA\'o  to  machine  shoi)S 
in  the  city,  boside.s  the  hours  it  has  .spent 
in  our  own  shop.  It  is  a  big,  luxurious 
creature,  that  looks  as  though  it  ought  to 
be  a  demon  for  AVork,  but  the  trouble  with 
it  is  that  it  av-is  built  to  sell,  and  it  is  as 
lazy  as  an  Indian  on  alIoAvaiu;e  daj*.  In 
all  the  time  Ave  liuA-e  had  it  I  do  not  recall 
a  single  time  Avheu  it  Avorked  steadily  for 
half  a  day  at  a  st.ret<-h.  Several  times  it 
balked  too  late  in  the  afternoon  to  allow 
us  to  transfer  its  load  of  spray  material 
to  another  machine,  and  ns  the  stuff 
could  not  be  u.;ed  after  .standing  all  night, 
it  Avas  lost.  If  all  the  expen.se  of  that 
(uitfit  could  be  added  to  its  fiivst  co.st,  it 
Avould  make  a  sum  that  Avould  purchase 
two  first-class,  reliable  spray  machines. 

Standakdizei*  Kquipment.  —  Since 
purchasing  that  sju-ayer  Ave  have  bought 
.several  others,  not  all  of  the  .same  kind, 
but  all  Avith  one  kind  of  engine.  We 
have  standardized  the  engiiu's  on  our  out¬ 
fits,  if  not  the  pumps.  It  would  be  still 
better  if  Ave  should  standardize  the  en¬ 
tire  spraying  eejuipment,  and  this  Ave  Avill 
do  .‘IS  soon  as  Ave  find  exactly  AA'hat  Ave 
Avant  in  the  Avay  of  a  si)ray  pump.  We 
noAV  have  several  very  satisfactory  pumi>s, 
and  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  dt^cide  Avhi<,*h 
is  the  best.  Dy  the  time  that  these  outfits 
are  ready  to  be  replaced  Ave  hope  to  have 
a  standard  rig  that  Ave  can  install  as  our 
regular  equiinnent,  but,  in  the  meantime, 
Ave  have  accomplishwl  much  by  the  u.se 
of  the  .same  .s-ort  of  engine,  standard  ho.se 
counection.s,  spray  rods,  etc.  I5y  thus 
stiiudardizing  the  spraying  equipment  it 
is  not  necessary  to  carry  in  stock  a  large 
as.sortment  of  pump  and  engine  part.s,  for 
a  part  that  Avill  fit  on  one  outfit  Avill 
AA’ork  on  any  other  outfit,  aud  no  time  is 
lo.st  during  the  busy  .spraying  season. 

Indiana.  ue.vjamin  w.  douoi.ass. 

Pruning  Grapes  and  Red  Raspberries 

1.  I  have  a  ('oncord  grapevine  about 
eight  years  old  Avith  the  tAvo  arms  run¬ 
ning  up  the  arbor  vertically  about  eight 
feet  after  leaving  the  main  stalk,  Avhich 
is  a  foot  high  I  found  too  late  that  I 
.sltould  have  juit  those  arms  horizontally, 
Avith  the  result  that  all  the  fruit  spurs 
are  on  the  very  top,  and  all  six  feet  of 
arms  or  stalks  is  very  woody,  about  one 
inch  thick,  with  no  spurs  of  any  ac¬ 
count.  If  I  head  back  these  arms 
Avithin  two  or  three  feet  of  the  ground  I 
.shall  lose  the  croi),  Jilso  cause  tAvo  bad 
Wijunds.  \Vould  it  be  better  to  plant  a 
new  vine  underneath  and  grub  out  the 
old  vines  after  Iavo  years?  2.  How  high 
should  I  let  red  raspberry  canes  groAv  be¬ 
fore  I  pinch  out  the  tops  so  as  to  throAV 
out  latei-als?  av.  b. 

Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 

1.  I  Avould  advise  that  W.  D.  cut  off 
one  arm  Avithin  one  foot  of  main  stalk 
noAV,  and  prune  the  remaining  arm  to 
bear  fruit  on  the  arbor  this  year.  AIIoav 
only  three  or  four  latent  buds  to  groAV  on 
tho  shortened  arm.  These  can  be  trained 
in  any  direction  desired,  aud  will  develop 
fruiting  wood  next  year.  A  year  from 
uoAV  take  off  the  remaining  old  arm. 

2.  It<Hl  raspberries  should  not  be 

pinched  back  during  the  Summer,  as  the 
ncAv  laterals  Avould  have  a  tendency  to 
blossom  in  the  Fall.  (Pinching  back  or 
Summer  pruning  applies  only  to  the 
blackcap  types  of  raspberides.)  All  dead 
Avood  should  be  removed  early  this  Spring, 
and  living  canes  cut  off  at  a  height  of 
2^4  three  feet.  F.  a.  o. 
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THE  GOLD  STANDARD 
OF  VALUES 


THE  GOLD  STANDARD 
OF  VALUES 


Salient  Features  of  the  ReoSix 

50  HORSE  POWER.  Six-cylin¬ 
der  motor  cast  in  threes. 

REO  DESIGNED,  Rco  made — 
throughout. 

126  INCH  Wheel  Base. 

CANTILEVER  rear  springs  — 
Semi-elliptic  front  springs. 

FULL  FLOATING  rear  axle. 

TIMKEN  BEARINGS  through¬ 
out. 

NOISELESS  spiral-bevel  driv¬ 
ing  gears. 

REO  ONE-ROD  centre  control. 

HYATT  QUIET  bearings  in 
transmission — at  all  points. 

MULTIPLE  Dry-disc  clutch. 

BOTH  BRAKES  operated  by 
foot  levers  and  provided  with 
ratchet  locks.  Extra  large  and 
both  operating  on  rear  hubs. 
No  hand  brake. 

CLUTCH  AND  SERVICE 
brake  are  interconnected. 

TWO  UNIVERSAL  Joints  in 
drive  shaft. 

TORQUE  SHAFT  relieves 
driving  mechanism  of  road 
stresses. 

SUB  FRAME  carries  motor  and 
transmission. 

EXTRA  LARGE — and  round — 
spokes  in  wheels. 

OVER-SIZE  TIRES— 34  in.  x 
in. 

PERFECT  LUBRICATION 
at  every  moving  point. 

REO  RADIATOR — Reo  design¬ 
ed,  Reo  made. 

REO-REMY  Electric  Starting, 
Lighting  and  Ignition  system. 

REO  STEERING  GEAR— ex¬ 
clusively  Reo.  No  back-lash 
— self-adjusting  for  wear. 
Positive. 

50  PER  CENT  OVERSIZE  in 
all  vital  parts  —  crank-shaft, 
axles,  driving  shafts,  gears, 
frame,  wheels,  tires. 

NET  RESULT — Rco  upkeep 
equalled  by  no  other  7-passen¬ 
ger  car. 


A  Seven  Passenger  Six 
That  You  Can  Afford 


WE  ARE  NOT  THINKING  of  the  price 
— for  that  isn’t  the  primary  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  selection  of  a  car. 

YOU  KNOW  YOUR  OWN  NEEDS— 
whether  a  five  passenger  car  is  sufficient, 
or  if  you  really  need,  at  times,  room  for 
more. 

AND  YOU  KNOW  better  than  anyone 
else  can  tell  you,  what  your  price  limit  is. 

AND  SURELY  AT  ITS  PRICE  this  Reo 
Six  is  the  greatest  value  obtainable  in  a 
car  of  established  reputation. 

AND  REO  REPUTATION  is  second  to 
none. 

WHEN  WE  SAY  "Hero  is  a  seven-passen¬ 
ger  Six  that  you  can  afford,”  we  are 
thinking  of  the  same  item  that  you,  an 
experienced  motorist,  are  considering — 

NAMELY— UPKEEP.  That  is  the  first 
thing  to  consider  in  the  selection  of  an 
automobile. 

CERTAINLY  YOU  CAN  afford  to  own 
a  seven  -  passenger  car — and  you  can 
treat  yourself  to  the  luxury  of  a  sweet- 
running,  silent  Six — if  you  can  feel  that 
not  only  in  first  cost  but  also  in  cost  of 
upkeep  it  will  be  well  within  your  means 
and  accord  with  your  ideas. 

ASK  ANY  REO  SIX  OWNER  to  tell  you 
of  the  upkeep  cost  of  his  Six — and  the 
longer  he  has  owned  and  the  farther  he 
has  driven  his  Reo,  the  better  will  his 
answer  sound. 

HE  WILL  TELL  YOU  that,  having  com¬ 
pared  notes  with  friends  who  own  and 

.  drive  other  makes  of  cars-^ifours  as  well 
as  sixes — of  the  same  passenger  capacity, 
he  has  never  found  one  that  compared 

•  with  his  Reo  Six  in  low  cost  of  upkeep. 

AND  HE’LL  TELL  YOU,  too,  that  he  has 
yet  to  find  even  a  fiverpassenger  car — 
four  or  six — the  operation,  repairs,  re¬ 
placements  and  general  upkeep  cost  of 
which  proved  as  low  as  his  Reo  Six— 

except  one  the  five-passenger  Reo. 

( 

NATURALLY  a  five  passenger  car  ought 
to  be  cheaper  to  maintain  than  one  of 
seven-passenger  cap>acity — but  most  are 
not,  when  you  look  up  the  figures. 


REO  DEALERS  TELL  US  that  their 
records  for  the  past  three  years  show 
that  Reo  Six  owners  on  the  average  have 
paid  less  than  eight  dollars  per  car  per 
year  for  replacement  parts. 

JUST  READ  THAT  AGAIN— with  thou¬ 
sands  of  Reo  Sixes  running  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  over  all  kinds  of  roads 
and  handled  by  all  kinds  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  drivers;  most  of  them  owner 
driven  and  owner  cared  for  (or  neg¬ 
lected) — 

THE  AVERAGE  COST  per  car,  per  year, 
for  replacement  parts  was  less  than 
eight  dollars! 

FRANKLY  WE  DON’T  believe  that 
record  can  be  equalled  by  any  other 
seven-passenger  car  on  earth. 

AND  WE  MAY  ADD  that  the  records  on 
the  five-passenger  Rco  show  less  than 
seven  dollars  per  car. 

THE  SAME  QUALITY— the  same  sound 
engineering;  the  same  ripe  experience; 
the  same  attention  to  little  details  and 
the  same  construction,  inspection  and 
testing  of  every  car  enter  into  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  all  Reo  models. 

COST  OF  UPKEEP  is  always  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  Reo  engineers,  when  de¬ 
signing  and  when  specifying  materials. 
And  since  the  same  desire  is  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  experienced 
buyers — we  meet  on  a  common  ground. 

WE  ARE  FRANK  TO  ADMIT  that  to  a 
large  extent  the  phenomenally  low  cost 
of  upkeep  of  Reos  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Reo  buyers  arc,  as  a  class,  better  in¬ 
formed  and  more  careful  in  their  selec¬ 
tion  than  the  average. 

REOS  DO  NOT  APPEAL  to  those  who 
look  only  to  superficials — Reos  are  built 
for  connoisseurs  and  Reo  owners  are 
mostly  men  of  ripe  experience  in  motor¬ 
ing.  They ,  therefore,  combine  prudence 
with  intelligence  in  their  choosing  of  an 
automobile. 

IF  YOU  ARE  ONE  of  that  kind,  we  say 
to  you,  here  is  a  magnificent,  luxurious, 
seven-passenger  six  that,  both  in  first 
cost  and  cost  of  upkeep,  you  can  well 
afford  to  own. 

REO  EFFICIENCY  sets  tlie  price  lowe» 
—Rco  quality  guarantees  low  upkeep. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Reo  Six  Tourins' 
7-Pa88enger 
$1550 
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“Uhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Here— you  forgot  your 
‘  Better  Farming  ’ 

“That’s  right,  I  wo\ildn’t  want  to  h-ave 
it  behind  because  I’ll  need  it  today. 

'■  This  book  is  a  eold-minc  when  it  comes  to  information 
— I'ood,  solid,  practical  information,  too. 

"I  couldn’t  ect  alone  without  it  any  more  than  I  could 
get  alone  without  ATLAS  Farm  Powder  itself. 

"  Why  yesterday,  that  book  showed  us  how  to  do  the 
touehest  job  we  were  ever  up  aeainst  on  the  place,  and  a  fe» 
slicks  of  ATLAS  Powder  did  the  actu:  1  work  quickly  and 
easily. 

"ATLAS  Powder  is  the  most  reliable,  hardest  workine 
'farm  hand’  we  ever  had  and  ‘  Better  Farminc’  is  as  helpful 
as  an  acricultural  library — more  so,  to  as  busy  a  man  as  1  am 
these  days.” 

Your  copy  of  '*  Better  Farming-  ”  is  ready.  Write  for  it 
today. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY,  Wilmington,  Del. 


FREE 

BOOK 

COUPON 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington.  Del, 

Send  me  your  120-paee  book  "Better  Farming.” 
use  of  explosives  for  the  purpose  before  which  I  mark  Xt 


I  am  interested  in  the 


□  STUMP  BLASTING 

□  BOULDER  BLASTING 

□  SUBSOIL  BLASTING 


□  DITCH  DIGGING  | 

□  ROAD  BUILDING  I 

□  TREE  PLANTING  | 


Name- 


Addrcs8 


■ 


Over  100,000  Bushels 

IN  STOCK 

D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds— 

lhc  highest  ffrade  obtainable. 

Seed  Oats,  bright,  clean,  heavy  grain,  varieties 
that  have  yielded  over  100  bushels  per  acre  on 
large  fields  in  the  eastern  States. 

Spring  Wheat.  Best  two  kinds  (or  the  East. 
Average  yields  on  40  farms  in  our  State  last  year 
above  25  bushels  per  acre. 

Seed  Corn.  Best  9  varieties  for  crop  and  the 
Silo.  Average  germination  above  90f( 

Seed  Potatoes.  Best  15  varieties,  early, 
intermediate  and  late,  in  any  quantities  from 
barrels  to  car  loads.  Also  full  stocks  of  Barley, 
Field  and  Soy  Beans,  Canada  Field  Peas,  Buck¬ 
wheat,  Millet,  Vetch,  Rape,  etc. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  Special  Price  List  Free 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 


HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

'*From  Our  Farm*  to  Your*” 


Box  B. 


Plants 


Direct  from  grower. 
75  varieties  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  etc.  Honest 
goods.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  to 

Blount's  Nurseries,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES  AND  OATS 


CEED 

Tod’s  wonilor and  Dibble  Kussi-t, excellent  quality; 
very  hardy  and  heaviest  yieldera;  SI-SO  per  hti. 
Write  for  li.wct  prices  on  10  bu.  or  moro,  quality  auarariU't'd. 
Kxtra  hardy,  h<*avy  yielding  ScoMiah  Chief  S<***d  Oats,  $1  .BO  per  bii. 

CEO.  L.  COOPER,  Lyndonvllle,  ORLEANS  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


OR  SAIH— F.XTKA  ITMC  WHITE  SEKH  CtHtN.  th 
per  bushel.  Write  for  sniiiiile.  U.  SlirKUKIt,  ( luTrr,Va, 


This  Spray  Outfit  Only  *  1 80 


Send  Now  — Free 


POWER  WASHER 


WOMANS  \ 
FRIEND 


A  REAL 

POWER  WASHER 

Round  rubber  rubs  the  clothes,  turns  them  over 
and  over  and  forcea  the  hot,  soapy  water  through 
‘  ea  tub  full  perfectly  clean  In  6  minutes. 
I  to  shift.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Special  low  price  to  Introduce.  Catalogue  Free. 

BLUFFTON  MFC  Co.  B0XF67BLUFFT0N,  OHIO. 


ThfNo.  1  U*R-E-K-A  Spray  Outfit  iflvonyouG 
tu  6  KuIlonH  of  limiid  prr  minufo  at  a  pruHhur<*  of  176  Ibn.  It  comm 
conipleto  with  100  irnllon  Uink.  50  ft.  of  hone.  4  noxzles,  2'^  fll* 
Henvi  Duti  GaMoUno  Kiitcino  witli  buttery  ifcnitlon.  It  in  the  niout 
reniArkabie  value  ever  placed  on  the  markot.  Itjrivefi  you  a  regular 
mint  and  nota  ntream.  It  penetraten  to  all  parta  of  the  tree,  npeoial 
attachmenta  can  be  had  for  sprayinir  potatoen.  Cataloir  frtfc  for 
the  ankintr.  Huy  now  when  you  can  firet  deliverien.  nhiDtncntn  aro 
elow.  place  your  ordor  to-day. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  6AS  ENGINE  CO..  202  Fulton  StrecG  New  York  City 


M’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 

What  the.  GRIMM  EVAPORATOR  has  done  for  olhei-a— 
it  will  do  for  you — faHtand  shallow  boUiup:  and  thosiphon, 
which  clanileH  the  Ikjuid,  produces  t^UALITY.  We  will 

start  you  on  the  road  to  hiffflrer  profita  by  frlvlncr  you  the  benefit  of 
our  experience  aud  particuiarnabout  the  BEST  APPARATUS  made. 
Prices  for  PURE  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  are'^ilffhcr.  llie  supply  Is  ex- 

hauntcd*~tbe  demand 
Is  tncreanlmr  rapidly. 
Our  COMPUCTELY 
EQUIPPED  EVAP. 
ORATOR  win  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  quality 
of  MAPLE  SYRUPa 
ORDER  NOW. 

Ask  for  catalo$c 
••B**  and  state 
number  of  trees 
you  tap. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE  Rutland.  Vt 


N.  Y.  Federation  of  Farmers 

(Coiitinupd  from  page  .^74) 

t.Tff.r.  I’idicnlo  and  rnimbs.  with  an  .addi¬ 
tional  Koolding  thrown  in.  This  daj*, 
addl'd  the  spojikor,  marks  tho  hoginning 
of  the  end  of  this  sort  of  thing.  It  has 
iM'pn  .'10  years  coming.  Kdneafion  is 
mighty,  hiit.  onr  agricultural  colleges  and 
stntioiis  and  departments,  while  doing 
much,  have  not  added  greatly  to  tlie 
wealth  of  the  farmer,  and  have  not.  de- 
veloned  independent  leaders.  The  leaders 
stand  with  .a  string  attached  to  them.  'I'he 
rural  wealth  of  the  eonntry  has  dwindled 
from  r>(;  j»er  eent  HO  years  ago  to  .‘>2  jier 
rent  now.  and  the  hoys  have  followed  the 
dollars  to  the  eity.  It  takes  three  genera¬ 
tions  to  make  a  fanner,  and  when  he  goes 
to  the  city  great  is  the  loss.  AVe  have  an 
army  of  committees,  commissions,  hoards 
and  departments  to  support.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  an  autocracy,  and  it  must  ho 
beaten.  The  Legislature  is  a  nice  cliih, 
SO  iier  eent  of  it  is  controlled  by  big 
business,  law.vers  and  business  men.  All 
the  important  farm  measures  carry  riders 
and  jokers  which  nuiko  thorn  ,a  farce. 
Fanners  must  get  on  their  own  hand 
wagon,  not  by  a  new  party,  hut  by  at¬ 
tending  to  our  own  business.  We  supply 
the  steam  and  we  should  run  our  own 
maehine.  Fifty  fanners  will  he  worth 
more  than  live  thousand  millionaires. 

Dean  Hailey  siioke  on  the  subject  of 
the  farmer  and  the  w’ur.  lie  sees  the 
foundations,  as  w'e  have  known  them, 
broken  up,  and  we  are  in  a  state  of  chaos, 
perplexed,  the  outlook  not  satisfactory. 
We  try  expedients,  hut  none  of  them  is 
the  solution.  We  have  the  tractor  solu¬ 
tion,  the  labor  hurenu,  fertili/,er.s  fur¬ 
nished,  seeds  offered  and  education  jiro- 
posed.  There  is  the  fanners’  wtir  board 
and  all  sorts  of  aids,  some  to  jtatroni/.e. 
Tiuhor  determines  prodnetion,  and  the 
labor  situation  is  most  serious.  There 
need  be  no  draft  exemptions,  hut  the  right 
distribution  of  those  dnifted  is  important, 
not  drive  any  hack  to  the  farms,  hut 
take  them  hack,  lleloasc  labor  from  the 
non-essentials,  hut  remember  that  unwill¬ 
ing  labor  is  poor  labor,  Tliere  shoultl  he 
agricultural  representation  on  local 
boards,  and  willing  labor  should  he  as¬ 
signed  with  a  badge  of  recognition  for 
good  -service  The  farmer  works  alone; 
there  is  iio  discipline  and  no  music,  hut 
there  should  he  reward.  It  is  right  to 
safeguard  the  city,  hut  high  jirices  should 
not  he  hhiined  on  the  farinei'.  All  are 
prone  to  blame  the  last  man,  and  finally 
to  hliiiiie  the  earth  out  of  which  comes  all 
wealth.  'Phere  is  no  other  to  jmt  blame 
tin,  for  the  next  man  is  under  the  earth, 
and  he  is  a  dead  man.  AVar  makes  its 
own  juice,  and  it  makes  chetij)  money. 
The  jtriee  is  dejiendent  njion  sujiidy  and 
demand.  We  should  reguhite  ojterations, 
safeguard  the  city,  elimiuatt'  uniit'cessjio' 
costs  of  distribution,  witliliold  sjieculii- 
tiou.  and  abolish  jKiliticiil  manipulation. 

!  Meddlesome  committees  may  be  aholislu'd, 
although  there  may  he  need  of  a  milk 
commission  to  save  the  dairy  situation. 
Production  is  of  more  conseiiuence  than 
jirice,  hut  the  fiirmer  is  bewildered  by  so 
much  unnecessary  advice  and  uncertainty. 
He  does  not  know’  wluit  he  ciin  dejiend 
ujion  as  there  seems  to  he  no  free  mar¬ 
ket.  Everybody  believes  he  i.s  able  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  farmer,  and  lie  makes  many  de¬ 
mands,  hut  to  quote  Dr.  Warren,  you 
cannot  make  milk  by  argument.  Farmers 
have  been  advised  to  organize,  hut  now 
organized  business  is  alarmed  when  they 
organize.  The  weajKins  are  turned  against 
themselves.  They  have  trouble  to  keejt 
tlie  farmer  “where  he  belongs.’’  We  lack 
adequate  leadershij)  among  farmers. 
’Phere  is  something  of  a  natural'  autiig- 
ouism  between  the  consumer  and  the  jiro- 
duccr,  hut  we  are  all  a  part  of  society, 
and  all  interested  in  the  future  welfan* 
of  society.  The  remedies  are  not  jiolitical, 
and  we  should  he  careful  in  fostering 
class  interests.  The  still  small  voice^  must 
ju-evail,  and  the  democratic  way  is  de¬ 
liberate.  It  is  not  by  demandatory  action, 
hut  by  calm  reasoning  that  we  wijl  sne- 
ct'cd.  There  is  hope  for  an  organization 
like  this  if  it  is  an  exju’ession  of  the  jico- 
jde  of  the  State.  There  should  not  he 
antagonism  between  jtrodiieer  and  con¬ 
sumer  hut  co-operation,  for  that  means 
democracy. 

Mr.  Durkett  urged  that  farmers  he  vej)- 
resentatives  of  farmers-.  He  assi'rted  tliat 
there  will  he  an  agrarian  jiarty  unless 
agricult  lire  he  allowed  to  sjx'iik  for  itself. 
It  is  time  for  agriculture  to  control  its 
own,  tiiid  unless  it  does  there  is  no  use 
!  telling  the  hoys'  and  girls  to  stay  on  the 
}  farms.  There  is  sufficient  leadershij)  on 
:  file  farms  now.  he  thinks,  hut  it  should 
I  he  aliowed  to  exjiress  itsi'lf.  ’Phe  Secre- 
I  tary  of  Agriculture  should  he  a  real 
I  farmer,  and  .so  obviate  the  jiresent  situa- 
I  tion.  We  need  to  get  riil  of  lietts.  and 
till*  jiri'scnt  ('ouncil  of  l'’:M’ms  tuid  Mar¬ 
kets  is  a  misfit.  I’ulilic  ojiiniou  is 
against  it. 

'The  resolutions  ftivored  the  contin- 
j  nance  of  the  law  of  siijijily  and  demand. 
The  Stilt  e  Food  Commisison  and  the 
Council  of  Farms  and  Markets  w’ere  both 
regarded  as  jiolitical  and  unbusinesslike, 
and  tile  meeting  jnit  itself  on  record  as 
ojiposing  them  in  their  present  form.  'Phe 
projioseil  law'  to  jmt  oleomargarine  into 
the  Stiite  institutions  was  regarded  as 
wi’ong  and  wa.s  opjiosed.  National  suf¬ 
frage  was  favored  at  once.  The  advocacy 
of  the  use  of  milk  in  ahundauce  was  fa¬ 
vored,  and  the  idea  of  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  urge  limiting  its  use  w'as  re- 
giirded  with  disLavoi*.  H.  H.  L. 


March  9,  1918 
Disking  Soil  for  Oats 

I  have  a  tractoi*,  and  w-ant  to  know 
whetlior  I  can  safely  seed  to  oats  wdthout 
plowing  the  land — just  working  it  with 
the  disk  before  seeding.  This  would  save 
much  time  if  I  can  get  a  good  stand  of 
oats.  Is  it  likely  that  barley  would  pay 
hotter  than  oats  with  me?  .T.  s. 

Ferry  Co.,  Fa. 

.T.  S.  ciiu  jirobahly  u.se  his  tractor-disk 
outfit  to  jircjiare  his  oat  ground  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Due  of  my  neighbors  on  good 
lime.stone  soil  always  disks  the  ground  for 
oats  insti'iid  of  jilowing,  and  his  crops  arc 
satisfactory.  Others  claim  the  ground  is 
so  much  liardor  to  jdow  for  the  wheat 
eroj)  following  that  it  pays  to  plow  for 
oats.  'Phis  he  emjihaticiilly  denies.  There 
is  no  hiirley  grown  here ;  have  had  one 
or  two  trials  with  jioor  results.  TTsually 
wlieii  one  changes  to  a  new  crop  he  has 
to  pay  up  jiretty  well  for  seed  plus  freight 
aud  tlien  face  delay  and  uncertainty  of 
getting  it  at  all.  Very  often  the  .seed  is 
not  suited,  or  for  some  reason  does  not 
do  well  in  the  new  Ineality.  While  beard¬ 
less  barley  is  esj>eciiilly  recommended  as 
a  nurse  croj)  for  .\lfiilfa  instead  of  oats, 
as  a  grain  <toj)  I  think  T  w’ould  jirefer 
oats,  even  if  I  had  seed  of  both  on  hand. 

IVhen  I  was  a  hoy  I  went  “West”  one 
F'juing  as  far  as  Illinois,  and  my  first 
job  was  to  take  ti  two-horse  wagon  loaded 
with  oiits  anil  fitted  with  an  end-gate 
.seeder  and  seed  the  “East  80.”  The 
ground  was  not  jueviously  jii’epared  in 
any  way ;  the  “men”  followed  after  with 
the  disks,  and  I  finished  up  with  the 
smoothing  harrow.  'Phe  wdiole  thing  took 
only  a  few*  days,  and  the  yield  was  80 
hu.  per  acre  over  the  whole  80  acres. 
'J'his  ground  was  very  fertile — would 
grow  anything.  It  was  loamy,  and  very 
easily  worked  wlien  in  the  right  condition; 
would  blow  away  in  Winter.  From  this 
I  would  say  to  mtike  a  success  of  disk- 
‘ing  for  oats  the  soil  must  he  suitable  and 
must  he  ttiken  when  in  “good  working 
order,”  so  that  the  disk  actually  takes 
hold  and  makes  a  good,  fine,  deej)  seed 
bed — the  deejier  the  better.  If  this  can¬ 
not  he  done  by  once  over,  go  oftener.  If 
you  have  to  go  too  ofren,  jilow.  If  using 
a  single  di.ck  "laj)  luilf’  and  your  ground 
will  ht'  left  level. 

I  do  not  grow  oats  at  all  any  more; 
gi’itw  jiotatoes  and  corn  for  the  silo  in- 
stt'ad.  This  corn  ground  I  disk  for  wlicat. 
and  liere  is  where  one  tinds  out  what  it 
mi'iins  to  catch  the  ground  in  right  condi¬ 
tion  for  disking.  Fight  after  the  corn  is 
oft'  you  can  imike  ji  seed  bed  in  a  jiffy — 
a.  few  days  and  wind  and  the  old  disk 
bounces  around  scarcely  making  a  mark 
on  some  of  the  hard  clay  knobs. 

I  would  suggest  .1.  S.  considers  Soy 
beaus  as  a  substitute  for  oats,  and  get 
Fenusylvania  State  College  Extension 
Circular  No.  .'*9,  esjiecially  if  he  wants  to 
build  up  his  soil.  He  might  try  a  few 
acres  and  get  enough  seed  for  next  year 
if  he  wishes  to  continue,  or  with  jiresent 
jirices  for  seed  he  can  jirobahly  come  out 
ahead  if  he  wishes  to  sell.  Then  disk  the 
ground  for  wheat  if  he  catclies  it  in  the 
right  shajie.  I.  V.  OTTO. 

Feiinsylvaniii. 


Expenses  of  Starting  an  Orchard 

'Tin*  following  statement  of  the  cost  of 
starting  an  njijilc  orchard  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  made  by  the  IlamjKlon  County 
(Mass.)  League: 


Laud  jireparation  .  $0.00 

Trees,  ineluiliiig  setting,  laying  out 

the  orchard  and  pruning .  2.'l..')r» 

Fertilizer  for  intercroj) .  10.00 

Cultivation  of  intercroj)  and  inci¬ 
dentally  of  the  fruit  trees  (labor 

chiirged  at  20  cents) .  14..|iri 

Intercroj)  expenses  .  20..'M 

Intercroj)  rt'ceijits  .  57..T') 

Overhead  charges .  0.1  H 


The  net  cost  of  this  model  orchard  of 
105  trei's  was  $29.38.  'The  use  of  the 
intercroj)  reduced  the  cost  by  from  $0  to 
$10  and  assured  excellent  growth  of  the 
orchard  and  added  fertility  to  the  soil  in 
a  way  which  would  not  have  been  done 
otherwise.  The  intercrops  consisted  of 
vegetables  of  all  kinds. 

This  orchard  contained  105  trees. 
Avhich  jilaces  them  about  20  feet  each 
way,  jiart  evidently  being  fillers.  The 
“intercroj)”  was  evidently  potatoes,  and 
this  redneod  tlie  cost  of  starting  the  or¬ 
chard  by  at  least  $30. 


“See  .anything  unusual  on  your  trip?” 
“Yes.  At  one  of  the  j)laees  where  I  stop¬ 
ped  I  found  a  ticket  agent  who  .didn’t 
sef'in  annoy<Ml  wIh'ii  I  askod  for  a  ticket. 

• — Detroit  Free  Fress. 
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What’s  on  the 
Fertilizer  Bag? 


Does  your  manufacturer 
print  on  the  fertilizer  bag 
Ihe  per  cent  of  immedi¬ 
ately  available  nitrogen 
(viz.,  Nitrates)  in  it? 

Many  do  not 

Home  mixing  is  the  safe 
method.  Mix  your  own 
fertilizers  and  know  what 
you  get 

My  book  *’Home  Mixing** 
free.  Send  post  card  for  U. 

DR.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS 
25  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


Direct  to  Consumers 

PAN  AMERICAN 

TIRES 

New  fresh  cured  stock 
First  Grade — not  to  be  confused  with  in¬ 
ferior  tires  usually  offered  at  cut  prices. 

Guaranteed  3500  miles 


30x3  Plain . 

....  $  9.50 

3x3  Non-skid . 

...  10.55 

30x3V4  Plain . 

...  12.25 

30x3^4  Non-skid . 

...  13.45 

25%  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

Automobile  Sundries  Co. 

18  Broadway  New  York  City 


GARDEN  TOOLS 


Answer  the  farmer’s  big  qneationa: 

How  can  1  have  a  trood  triurdcn  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  frer.h  vCKt  tables  for 
the  homo  table  with  least  labor? 

IRON  AGE 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridKCS, 
etc., better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  eirl  can 
push  it  and  do  a  day’s  hand¬ 
work  In  60 
III  i  II  u  t  e  s. 
SO  eonililn- 
atlons.tt.OO 
to  tro  oo. 

\S'  r  i  I  o  for 
_  booklet. 

BatemtinMTgCo.,Box  2C.,GrenlocIi,N.J. 


Mo 
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Drill 


and 


Wheel 


Koa 


SEED  is  hioli  and 
scarce.  Make  every 

Bain  count.  A  Crown 
rill  sows  the  rielit  depth 
and  the  risht  amoiinl — 
its  force  feed  is  accurate. 
No  seed  is  toosmall  or  loo 
big— dent  corn  ot  kidney  beanasoum  without  crack¬ 
ing.  1  he  fc-rtiluer  feed  handles  wet  “goods”  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Send  today  for  1918  catalog. 

We  also  make  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Sowers, 

Traction  Sprayers  and 
Wheelbarrow  Grass 
Seeders-all  guaranteed. 

Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

112  Wayne  Street 
PHELPS,  N.Y. 


$10,000.00 


Backs  this  saw.  It  Is  thi  bast  and  cheapest  saw 

/t/Ok  hertzler  & 

$13.15  (1/  \  /}i  portabla 

_Wood 

is  ca^y  to  operate. 

Only  flU.  L'i  Haw  itiatio  to 
which  ripphiff  tahla  con 
be  ttcitliiU.  Gimrunteod 
I  year.  Money  refunded 
if  not  aallHfaotory. 
hiadc  c-ttiu.  tVoo  catalog. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  3.  BcllcvillCj Pa. 


■ - — - - - - 

Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Bocks 

By  R.  L.  Wiitts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale 


The  Rural  New-Yokker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


TTftc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


ALPHA 


the  GUARANTEED 

_ PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


MARK  RfCI»Tf»*® 

LBS.  NET  210*^ 


Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society 
Part  IV. 


“Thorp  soonis  to  tip  no  roason  why 
tlipsp  horotoforp  bafilinp:  and  cortainly  iil- 
crpasiiijr  posts  otinuot  ho  ofToctively  con¬ 
trolled  by  timely  and  intelligent  spray¬ 
ing.  Moreover,  now  that  a  method  of 
control  Ini.s  been  fully  demonstrated  every 
orchardist  should  put  it  in  practice.  In 
case  of  a  laid  iiife.station  it  would  be  wise 
to  make  two  tiitplications  two  weeks 
apart,  at  least  during  tfie  first  season.  It 
is  also  advisable  to  ttpitly  from  two  to 
three  gjillons  per  tree  for  trees  say  .“0 
years  old.  It  will  pay  to  do  fairly 
thorough  spraying  in  ca.se  of  this  in.sect. 
It  is  probable,  although  there  is  no  de¬ 
finite  data  to  he  Imd  on  the  subject,  that 
the  se(‘ond  codling  moth  sitray  nstially 
recommended  to  he  made  three,  or  four 
weeks  jifter  the  pettils  fall  would,  except 
in  cases  of  st'rioits  infeslation,  suffice  to 
control  the  flies.  This  would  obviate  the 
necessity  of  an  extra  spraying  and  thus 
le.sseii  the  exi>ense.“ 

11.  (1.  Sifheiick,  of  New  A'ork  College 
of  Agriculture,  spoke  iihoiit  the  “Fiimily 
fiiirdeii  its  1  ti  Economical  Source  of 
Food,  especially  with  War-time  Prices.” 
He  advised  gttrdeiiers  to  purchase  seeds 
by  the  outiee  rather  titan  by  the  packet, 
especially  if  Jtny  considerjihle  area  is  to 
he  itlanted,  siiiee  the  jtrice  per  ounce  will 
not  he  much  greater  (littn  for  a  small 
fraction  of  tin  ounce  which  comes  in  a 
packet.  Any  surplus  st'eds,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  c.irrot,  itarsley,  onion,  lairsnij) 
and  stilsify  will  be  good  next  yettr  if  kept 
under  cool,  dry  conditions.  Mttny  people 
sow  yi'getahle  seeds  too  thickly,  which 
[iriictice  results  in  needless  waste  of  seeds 
and  iil.so  in  ti  large  iunount  of  tedious 
labor  in  pmoviiig  surpltis  phints. 

He  said  “perlmps  the  most  common 
cause  of  failure  in  the  home  garden  is 
due  to  lack  of  cultivation.  In  order  to 
secure  maximum  results  from  the  garden, 
fre(|ueiit  and  thorough  cultivittiou  is  ab¬ 
solutely  es.seiitial.  Vegetables  reqtiire 
more  moisture  than  any  other  type  of 
jdants  in  order  to  produce  an  ithimdjtiit 
yield  of  high  (|ttjility.  'The  most  (‘flicient 
and  ecoiiomiciil  wtty  of  conserving  moist- 
tire  in  the  soil  is  by  cnltiviiting  after 
every _  rain  or  every  Aveek  between  rains. 
If  this  Is  done,  weeds  will  never  cause 
trouble  in  tin*  garden. 

“If  every  fruit  grower  in  New  York 
State  would  ditvote  about  one-half  an  ttcre 
of  laud  which  is  necessary  to  produce  all 
the  yegetahles  needed  by  tin  average  sized 
family,  it  would  moan  a  saving  of  at  leii.st 
between  and  to  each  family, 

and  still  hotter  it  would  mean  that  tin 
enormous  (luautity  of  iidditional  food 
would  be  produce<l  in  New  York  State, 
making  just  that  much  more  ttvailahlo 
for  oiir  soldier.s  and  those  of  ottr  allies. 

Dr.  .Torditn,  I)ir<‘ctor  of  New  York 
State  Experiment  Slat  ion,  spoke  on 
“Hoover  jind  Food  C'onsi'rvation.”  He 
said :  “It  has  been  only  within  a  short 
lime  that  this  country  has  ever  had  tir 
<a)nsider  the  qne.stion  of  economy  iti  food 
consuinption.  *Tlie  war  changes  alt  ptist 
conditions.  Now  we  tire  retilizitig  wo 
are  short  especially  of  whi'.at.  and  that 
we  cannot  have  all  Ave  xvonld  like  to  have. 
AVe  are  square  uj)  against  the  fact  that 
W’e  must  give  one-third  of  our  usual  sup¬ 
ply  to  our  Fitropt'an  allies,  or  they  will 
go  hungry.  One  of  the  schemes  of  some 
people  is  hoarding  food  for  iiroliteering 
or  for  privjite  use.  'J’his  simply  metins 
with  a  limited  sii|iply  Ihtit  some  must  go 
without  iiect'.ssities  and  suffer,  (lovmii- 
meiit  price  fixing  nitty  he  an  evil,  hut  it 
is  a  lesser  evil  than  would  follow  without 
it,  so  let  ns  be  reconciled  to  the  presenl 
price  fixing  and  Htfensing  iiK'thods.  thtit 
are  made  necessary  by  war  conditions.” 

In  rejdy  to  a  (piestion,  he  said:  “If 
we  should  contiiiiio  Hovernmt'nt  jirice  fix¬ 
ing  it  might  go  on  indefinitely  until  every 
article  was  included.  It  is  best  if  pos¬ 
sible  to  stop  with  wheat,  milk,  and  coal 
and  a  very  few  .staple  necessities.  It  is 
now  a  question  cf  Avhat  we  must  do  to 
win  the  war.  Put  this  foreimist.  We 
must  exitect  and  accept  luirdsliips  under 
war  conditions.” 


Replies  to  Questions 


A  tractor  is  a  good  propositimi  on 
many  farms,  if  you  have  a  triiitied  man 
to  operate  it.  There  is  need  of  a  school 
for  fitting  men  to  run  trjictors.  Tractors 
will  he  scarce  and  high  until  war  is-  over."’ 
Machines  the  (Jovernment  <'iin  use  you 
Ciiiinot  buy  at  any  price. 

Nitrate  of  .swla  has  iiroved  to  be  the 
only  fertilizer  that  has  proven  prolitahle 
to  apply  to  peach  trees.  Apply  to  indiv¬ 
idual  trees  accordin'’’  to  vigor.  Apply  at 
last  cultivation  in  .luiie.  Peaches  were 
larger  where  applied,  but  somewhat  oil' 
color. 

Prof.  Herrick  said  there  has  been  no 
apple  or  cherry  isiaggot  where  orchardf 
htivo  been  sprayed  with  lime-siilpluir  and 
;irsenate,  and  Ifordetiux  mixture  itnd  ar¬ 
senate.  It  seems  to  he  tin  established 
fact  th.’it  arsenates  either  with  or  witliont 
fungicides,  are  ellectivi’  in  controlling  the 
maggot. 

An  extension  Intrrow  is  best  to  culti¬ 
vate  tlie  soil  tinder  low  spreading  trees. 

Hale  peach  is  ti  good  itetich,  somewhat 
like  Filherta.  hut  it  has  distinct  merits 
over  the  Flhertti.  It  is  it  question  how 
well  it  is  jidaitted  to  th  soil  of  our  State. 

'foil-graft ing  on  KielVer  pear  tree  has 
not  been  alwtiys  ti  success.  'I'lie  wood  is 
soft  iiiid  unlike  that  of  the  hiirder  wood 
pears.  'riien'  have  been  more  fitilures 
than  sticces.ses.  It  should  be  grtifted  a 
little  at  a  time.  W.  H.  J. 


The  Limepiilver  Junior,  a  machine  of  new 

desijzn.  A  one-man  outfit  requiring  only  a  small 
engine.  All  these  features  at  only  half  the  price 
of  the  smallest  machine  previously  offered. 

You  cannot  afford  to  buy  lime.  Freight  car  shortage  makes 
delivery  almost  lmt>ossible — frelghtcharges  are  high.  Grind  your 
own  lime  with  this  powerful  little  machine  and  avoid  the  freight— also  delay  In  ship¬ 
ment  and  hauling  cost.  Ready  when  you  want  It — no  delay.  Saves  big  tnonoy  for  you. 

Farmers  Everywhere  Have  Been  Waiting  for  This 

Think  what  this  means  to  you.  You  know  you  must  use  lime  on  your  land.  Now 
you  esm  got  a  machine  at  your  price  to  do  the  work  right  on  your  farm.  Made  rieht 
by  Jeffrey.  Biggest  and  best  known  factory.  Same  guarantee 
on  Llmepulver .“Junior”  as  otlier  sizes. 

Capacity  One  Ton  Per  Hour*— Guaranteed 

from  6  to  15  horsepower— dependinpT  on  rate  of  feed  and  rmtore  of 
natennl.  Onnds  lime  rock,pho8phato  rock, alfalfa,  concrete  ajTvrretrates,  oyster  shellfl, 
car  corn,  tobacco  Btems^  for  feed,  etc«  Do  all  this  work  yourself  —no  helper. 

Easy  to  Run — No  Ehcperience  Required 

Learn  nil  about  this  remarkable  offer.  Find  out  how  this  machino  is 
and  why  wo  cut  out  cost  this  way.  Remember,  Joffrey  iniarantocs 
this  machine.  It  lasts  a  lifetime.  Write  today  sure  tor  all  details. 

THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO.,  10 12  First  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Plow  and  Pull 

."Jin  FORD 

Pullford  $1SS 


All  That  4 
Horses  Gan 

li'.  o.  B.  ' 
Quincy,  III. 

"^/r AKES  a  practical  tractor 
AVI  Qyj  Qf  Ford  or  most  any 
other  car.  Easily  attached  to  or 
removed  from  the  car  in  thirty 
minutes.  No  holes  to  drill,  no 
springs  to  remove.  Practical, 
Durable,  Reliable. 

NewFAN  DEVICE  Prevents  Heating 

Hundreds  WORK3NG  NOW  for  Satisfied 
and  Enthusiastic  Owners 

Pulls  plows,  harrows,  drills,  mowers,  binders,  hay  loaders, 
road  graders,  wagons,  trucks,  etc.  Steel  wheels  with  roller 
bearings  and  tires  10  Inches  wide,  two  pairs  of  hardened 
Vanadium  steel  pinions,  one  for  plowing  and  one  for  haul¬ 
ing  speed.  A  tractor  with  the  reliability  and  durability  of 
the  Ford  car.  Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  catalog. 

It  Wiethe  Pullford  attached  to  Ford  cars  pullinar  two  12-inch  plows 
running  on  Koroseno,  equipped  with  new  fan  device,  that  made  amost 
successful  demonstration  at  Fremont,  Nebraska. 

X  .  -  COMPANY,  Box  48C 

Telaphono  No.  84  Walton  HelKhta,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


%  :  Get  Facts  Now  —  Order  Early  : 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


Concrete  Makes  Everlasting 
Walks,  Steps  and  Porches 

Concrete  improvements  will  add  more  than  their  cost  to  the 
value  of  your  property.  Walks,  steps  and  porch  floors  of 
concrete  are  even  and  attractive.  They  are  easy  to  keep 
clean,  last  like  solid  stone  and  need  no  paint  or  repairs. 
Insure  the  quality  of  your  concrete  work  by  using 


ALPHA 


THE  CUlWEED 
PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


— the  brand  that  can  fliu’ays  be 
depended  on  for  satisfactory  results. 
We  recommend  it  because  it  is  tested 
by  chemists  every  hour,  day  or  night, 
during  the  making,  to  insure  full 
tensile  strength  and  binding  power. 


Every  bag  of  ALPHA  is  guaranteed 
by  the  manufacturers  and  by  U8 
invariably  to  meet  standard  specifi¬ 
cations  for  strength.  Look  for  the 
word  “Guaranteed,"  now  stamped 
on  every  new  ALPHA  bag. 


Call  on  us  for  more  information  about  concrete  work.  Ask  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
big,  illustrated  book  “ALPHA  Cement — How  to  Use  It.”  It  tells  how  to  make 
everlasting  posts,  troughs,  floors,  driveways,  walks,  steps,  and  scores  of  other 
pernranent  improvements  with  ALPHA.  We  also  have  the  practical  ALPHA 
Service  Sheets  on  the  following  subjects.  Check  the  one  that  interests  you. 


— Walkway 
— Driveway 
— Small  Bridge 
— Culvert 
— Foundation 
— Bam 

— Water  Trough 
— Gutter  and  Curb 
—-Silo 

— Poultry  House 


— Corn  Crib 
— Storage  Cellar 
— Small  Dam 
— Greenhouse 
—Hotbed 
— Hog  Houae 
— Steps 
— Porch  Floor 
— Cellar  Floor 
— Stable  Floor 


— Feeding  Floor 
— Smoke  House 
— Milk  House 
—Ice  House 
— Spring  House 
— Manure  Pit 
— Septic  Tank 
— Dipping  Vat 
— Ta  iiks 
— Tennis  Court 


— Cold-Weather  Concrete  Work 


— -Concrete  Roof 

— Piers  for  Small  Boat* 

-Garden  Furnitur* 

-Fence  Posts 

— Gate  Posts 

— WalU 

—Si  Us 

—Lintels 

-—Garages 

—Concrete  Beads 


Alpha  Cement  Dealers  of  the  East 

If  you  don’t  know  a  nearby  Alpha  Dealer,  address  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Elasfon,  Pa. 
mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  tire  building  of  improvement  that  intere.xt.s  you- 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Talk  It  Ovicr. — I  want  you  to  come 
up  to  the  fire  tonight — lielp  yourself  to  an 
apple  or  two  and  make  yourself  easy. 
I  want  to  talk  over  an  important  matter. 
I  have  learned  that  in  ease  of  any 
trouble  or  misunderstanding  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  talk  it  right  out 
I)romptly  and  clearly  and  have  it  done. 
If  this  does  not  settle  it,  you  at  least 
have  done  your  share.  Now  you  will  re¬ 
member  that  three  weeks  ago  I  had  some 
remarks  headwl  “Kaiser  Bill.”  They 
were  i)rompted  by  a  picture  of  the  Kaiser 
which  ('lierry-top  drew  on  the  black¬ 
board.  I^et  us  take 
that  for  our  text — so 
here  it  is  engraved 
from  a  copy  which 
the  boy  has  made.  I 
take  it  that  the  boy 
has  put  into  this 
rude  drawing  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  hat¬ 
red  for  the  group  of 
autocratic  war  lords 
whose  infamous  pur¬ 
pose  sent  bis  biajther 
into  the  Navy  and 
more  of  our  boys  to 
the  Army.  This  boy  does  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  deej)er  meaning  of  this 
war,  but  the  Kaiser  is  the  best 
target,  and  he  gets  the  pencil  point. 
My  children  walk  up  to  this  picture  and 
shake  theii-  little  fists  at  it.  One  of  the 
older  boys  came  home  from  the  Army 
for  a  visit  and  I  asked  him  what  he 
would  do  if  he  ever  got  within  20  rods 
of  the  Kaiser.  He  put  his  hand  on  his 
revolver  in  a  very  suggestive  way.  Mr. 
Ilohenzollern  is  anything  but  popular  at 
our  house ! 

A  Surprise. — I  thought  I  made  it 
clear  that  the  i-emarks  about  “Kaiser 
Rill”  were  merely  intended  as  a  text  to 
illustrate  how  people  may  misjudge  each 
other  by  spending  their  anger  and  hatred 
upon  some  person  ivho  merely  represents 
a  principle — when  the  principle  behind 
the  pei’son  should  receive  their  scorn  and 
their  blows.  For  example,  I  can  conceive 
of  my  children  shaking  their  little  fists 
at  the  picture  of  “Kaiser  Bill”  and  then 
giving  a  childish  imitation  of  the  cruel 
German  war  lords  in  their  treatment  of 
other  and  smaller  kids.  At  any  rate  I 
he.ard  from  three  people  close  together 
with  remarks  which  may  indicate  the 
state  of  the  public  mind.  One  man  gets 
m5'  point  and  thanks  me  for  it.  He  says 
we  must  get  below  the  surface  and  i*ealize 
that  we  are  not  fighting  any  persons,  but 
we  are  fighting  .a  hideous  autocracy,  and 
the  sooner  we  forget  personalities  the 
better.  Then  comes  a  German  who  says 
it  is  wi’ong  to  insult  the  emperor  by  call¬ 
ing  him  “Kaiser  Bill.”  Then,  to  my 
astonishment,  comes  a  man  who  calls  me 
a  pro-Gei’inan,  an  enemy  of  the  country 
and  everything  short  of  a  traitor,  be¬ 
cause  I  stated  what  .Tames  TV.  Gerard 
appears  to  think  of  “that  bloody-handed 
murdei'er  of  women  and  children,  who  has 
violated  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man !” 

Making  Goon. — The  Hope  Farm  man 
has  had  a  somewhat  stormy  life,  and  has 
met  some  startling  situations,  but  he 
never  was  more  astonished  in  his  life 
than'  he  was  when  that  letter  came.  Any 
man  who  starts  out  to  prove  me  a  traitor 
will  have  to  come  with  a  good  pedigree 
and  a  better  record.  This  fnan  accuses 
me  of  referring  to  the  “mui’derei'”  affec¬ 
tionately  as  “Kaiser  Bill,,”  yet  the  Ger¬ 
man  who  hits  me  on  the  other  side  says 
this  is  a  “crowning  insult  to  royalty.” 
What  he  will  think  of  my  boy’s  picture 
is  another!  I  h.ave  felt  that  tlerard’s 
book,  “M'y  Four  Years  in  Germany,”  is 
the  most  powei-ful  argument  against  the 
German  autocracy,  because  Gerard  is  so 
thoroughly  fair.  He  says  about  this  war 
and  why  we  are  fighting: 

“/t  is  hccaiise  in  the  dark  northern 
plains  of  German  there  lives  on  autocracy 
poisoning  the  minds  of  a  great  nation 
and  teaching  them  the  virtue  and  neces¬ 
sity  of  war,  and  until  that  autocracy  is 
destroyed  or  rendered  powerless  there 
can  he  no  peace  on  earth.''’ 

I  feel  like  repeating  that  over  and 
over,  for  it  tells  the  whole  story.  I  ivill 
put  up  all  I  have  to  fight  that  autocracy 
to  the  death,  for  unless  we  do  kill  it  we 
might  as  well  get  off  the  earth.  I  want 
my  people  to  understand  that  we  must 
do  more  than  curse  the  Kaiser  and  make 


faces  at  him.  We  must  get  at  the  au¬ 
tocracy  and  the  hideous  propaganda 
which  he  merely  represents  and  fight  it, 
not  only  in  Germany  but  here,  in  public 
and  in  our  own  lives. 

A  FiGUREnE-Mi. — That  is  what  I  take 
this  Kaiser  to  be  in  reality.  Not  one  of 
us  ever  talked  with  him  or  .saw  him.  I 
will  turn  my  opportunity  for  meeting 
him  over  to  the  boy  when  he  gets  to 
Furope.  Gerard  has  seen  all  the  imperial 
family  and  has  talked  with  them  in¬ 
timately.  He  says  he  does  not  agree  with 
the  usual  American  estimate  of  the 
Ci-own  Briuce.  He  thinks  the  Kaiser’s 
brother,  Henry,  hates  the  war  and  would 
gladly  live  the  life  of  a  fanner  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  the 
Kaiser  has  half  as  much  control  over 
the  war  and  its  conduct  in  Germany  as 
President  Wilson  has  in  this  country. 
He  is  in  no  sense  a  great  military  despot 
like  Napoleon,  but  a  figurehead  for  the 
cursed  war  lords  and  junkers  who  make 
up  the  German  military  party.  I  may 
be  wrong  in  that,  and  this  is  no  defense 
or  extenuation  for  the  Kaiser.  He  is 
one  of  the  war  part.v,  and  if  I  had  my 
way  they  would  all  be  lined  up  to  stop 
a  bullet  ov.be  imt  off  on  some  desert 
island  as  safely  kept  as  Napoleon  was 
at  St.  Helena.  I  am  in  this  war  to  that 
end,  for  I  believe  with  Gerai'd  that  until 
that  is  done  “there  can  he  no  peace  on 
earth.”  I  go  further  than  abuse  of  the 
Kaiser,  and  I  will  tight  autocracy  not 
only  in  Germany  but  here  if  it  shows  its 
head.  < 

Personal  Abuse.— That  is  a  part  of 
evei’y  war  or  controversy.  During  our, 
Civii  War  a  strong  group  of  the  English 
people  attacked  Abi’aham  Eincoln  in  the' 
mo.st  malignant  and  indecent  manner.  I 
have  seen  the  pictui’es  and  what  was 
written  .about  '  him — :they  ai'e  simply 
hideous — but  the  great  majority  of  the 
plain  English’  people  saw  beyond  these, 
‘personalities  and  recognized  the  under-j 
lying  pi'inciple.  I  lived  in  the  South 
when  Gen.  IT.  ^S.  Grant  died.  A  group 
of  men  spoke  (ff  him  in  the  most  insult¬ 
ing  way,  and  I  came  near  being  shot 
for  telling  them  what  I  thought  of  it! 
We  once  printed  that  beautiful  poem, 
“The  Blue  and  the  Gray,”  and  an  old 
soldier  attacked  me  for  being  willing  to 
show  any  tenderness  toward  a  former 
foe !  I  frankly,  s-siy  that  I  do  not  know 
wdiat  such  undying  hatred  is,  and  I  can¬ 
not  grasp  it.  I  like  President  Wilson  s 
attitude  bettei*.  In  Germany  toilay  the 
pictures  of  President  Wilson,  Col.  Roose¬ 
velt  and  other  Americans  are  awful,  and 
the  purpose-  is  to  obscure  the  real  argu- 
ments  and  the  real  issue  at  stake  through 
these  awful  drawings.-  It  is,  I  presume, 
a  part  of  war  and  perhaps  as  deadly  in 
prolonging  war  as  powder  and  shot  are  in 
ending  it!  While  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
all  this  person.al  abuse,  I  am  told  it  is 
a  necessary  part  of  war.  The  wav  has 
been  called  all  sorts  of  names — none  of 
them  strong  enough.  It  is  concentrated 
hatred,  and  hati-ed,  like  virtue,  must 
have  a  target.  AVai*  reaches  out  of  the 
ti-enches  and  stretches  an  arm  across  the 
ocean  to  put  its  scarred  and  bloody  hand* 
upon  our  farms  and  into  oiir  homes.  It 
will  beckon  for  more  and  more,  and  we 
must  feed  it.  Its  touch  means  hatred. 
We  cannot  help  it.  Many  will  heap  that 
hatred  upon  the  Kaiser.  As  for  me,  I 
regard  him  as  a  figurehead — a  man  pulled 
and  hauled  as  a  puppet  of  royalty  by 
stronger  and  more  cruel  and  malignant 
men.  I  think  Hindenburg  today  the  real 
ruler  of  Germany  and  most  deserving 
our  hatred.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Kaiser  is  something  of  a  national  scare¬ 
crow — a  bluffer  put  up  to  keep  the  people 
“patriotic,”  while  the  bloody-minded 
rascals  behind  him  can-y  on  their  ivork. 
If  the  Kaiser  were  killed  tomorrow'  I 
doubt  if  it  would  stop  the  w-ar.  My 
hatred  is  against  the  Gei-man  autocracy 
“poisoning  the  mind  of  a  great  nation.” 
I  think  the  truest  test  of  patriotism  is 
not  in  our  ability  to  curse  the  Kaiser, 
but  it  lies  in  giving  our  lives  openly  to 
the  battle  against  autocracy — in  Germany 
or  out  of  it.  I  am  not  W’illing  to  admit 
that  anyone  will  go  further  on  that 
road  than  I  will. 

Tree  Damage. — As  the  snow  goes  we 
find  record  of  great  damage  fi’om  another 
.sort  of  vermin.  Tlany  of  the  young  fruit 
trees  are  completely  girdled  by  mice  and 
rabbits.  This  awful  Winter  has  kept 
these  creatures  from  their  food,  and  in 
some  cases  they  have  gnawed  all  the 


Crow  Big  Crops  by  Using  BRADLEY’S  FER¬ 
TILIZERS— The  World’s  Best  by  Every  Test 


CRANDFATHER 

AND 

CRANDSON 

USED 

BRADLEY’S  FERTILIZERS 

Bowdoin  R.  Blackstone,  Perham,  Maine,  using  i, 200 lbs. 
per  acre  of  Bradley’s  Fertilizer,  secured  an  average  yield 
on  his  entire  acreage  of  375  bushels  potatoes  per  acre. 

His  grandson,  Clifford  H.  Blackstone,  Portland,  Maine, 
competing  for  a  boy’s  club  prize,  also  used  Bradley’s  Fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  secured  a  yield  of  498  bushels  potatoes  per  acre. 

BIC^DLEY’S  FERTILIZERS  thus  sustain  their  repu¬ 
tation  from  generation  to  generation.  Why  experiment 
with  other  brands  when  you  can  be  assured  of  success  by 
using  the  time-tested  BRADLEY  BRANDS? 

The  Company  maintains  an  Agricultural  Service  Bureau 
conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  92  State  Street,  Boston 
(for  many  years  Director  of  the  R.  I.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion),  whose  crop  bulletins,  services  and  advice  are  free 
to  all  farmers. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  GO. 

92  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON,  or  2  RECTOR  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Branch  Offices ;  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE,  BUFFALO,  DETROIT,  CLEVELAND,  CINCINNATI 


Bellows  Falls  Evaporator 

Famous  Everywhere 

Our  new  Perfection  Heater  increases  capacity  20 
to  40  per  cent. 

Uses  Waste  Heat  Wholly 

The  ‘‘Bellows  Falls”  is  the  Evaporator  whose  pro¬ 
duct  has  taken  first  award  for  SEVEN  Consecutive 
Years  at  Vermont  Maple  Sugar  Makers’  Convention. 

SYRUP  CANS  I  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 

SUGAR  PAILS  I  BELLOWS  falls,  VERMONT 


Just  send  me  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  I  will  mail  you  my  big  new  Gate 
Book  free — postpaid.  Quotes  prices  lower  than 
you  pay  tor  home  made  all  wood  gates.  No  nails 
used.  No  wood  joints.  Every  board  double  bolted 
between  8  angle  steel  uprights.  Self  locking  binges.' 


More 
than  half 
,a  million 
'"Can’t- 
Sag” 
Gates 
now  in  use 
ALVIN  V.  ROWE 
Presidenl 


— won  t  injure  stock— 
easily  repaired — outlast  several  steel, 
wire  or  gas  pipe  gates.  Never  sag,  drag, 
warp  or  twist  out  of  shape.  Can  be  had  with 
interchangeable  elevating  attachment  if  de¬ 
sired.  Cost  less  than  any  other  gates  you  can  build 
or  buy.  More  than  half  a  million  now  in  use.  Write 
for  free  catalog  today. 

Alvin  V.  Rowe,  Pres. 

Rowe  Mfg.  Co.,  197  Adams  St.,  Galesburg,  III. 
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GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  “war  gardener’s’*  big 
question:  How  can  1  produce  the 
most  food  in  spare  moments?  How 
meet  increased  costs  and  war  taxes? 

IRON  ACE  ly heel ‘Plow 
i/tUiV  andCuUimtoT 


Easy  to  push,  fast,  thor¬ 
ough.  low  in  cost.  Opens 
and  covers  fuiTow  for 
seed  and  fertilizer  Cul¬ 
tivates  wide  or  narrow 
rows  Turns  soil  and  cov¬ 
ers  scratch  foods  in  poul¬ 
try  yards.  80  other  Iron 
Age  Combinations.  Send 
for  free  booklet  today, 
and  learn  how  to  garden 
the  modern,  easy  way 


Bateman  M’f’g  Co., Box  2S  Crenloch.N.J. 


Market  Gardener’s  Paper 

If  you  grow  vegetables,  send  2o  cents  for  3  months’  trial 
subscription  and  find  out  what  you  have  been  miss¬ 
ing.  Do  it  today.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

MARKET  GROWERS  JOURNAL,  603  Inter-Sonlhem  Bldg.,  Louisville, Ky. 


MAKE 


YOUR  IDEA 


PAY 


Let  us  perfect  your  SEND  Sasety  Service  Corporation 
invention  and  get  FOR  29  Broadway 

you  a  patent.  CIRCULAR  new  york  city 


[Get  my  big  book  and  sample  of  Brown  Fence.! 

I  Compare  our  prices  and  quality  with  others.  W el 
■  save  you  Big  Money.  Prices  21c  per  Rod  up.  I 
I  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PREPAID  I 
We  use  heavy  UOUBLE  GALVANIZED) 
Wire.  150  styles — ^Hog,  Sheep,  Poultry,  Horse, 
Cattle,  Rabbit  Fence  —  Gates,  Lawn  Fence, 
and  Barb  Wire.  Write  today  for  big  money- 
saving  catalog  and  samnlc  to  test— free. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

DEPT.  259  •  -  CLEVELAND,  OHIO] 


1  M=1kM=ii 


6  Cents  per  Foot  and  up.  Costs  less  than  wo^  40 
designs.  All  st^L  For  Lawns,  Churches  and  Ceme¬ 
teries.  Write  for  free  Catalog  and  Spoolal  Prices. 

Eokomo  Fence  Haclune  Co.  407  North  St,,  Kokomo,  Ind. 
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bark  from  large  trees  for  IS  inches  above 
ground.  We  have  suffered  less  than  most 
of  the  neighbors,  as  last  Fall  we  cleaned 
up  all  trash  around  the  trees,  but  it  looks 
like  50  or  more  are  ruined.  We  may  save 
some  of  them  by  bridge-grafting,  but  I 
must  confess  that  we  have  never  fully 
succeeded  with  this.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  find  as  the  snow  melts  that  the  i-j-e  and 
vetch  have  wintered  well  and  are  now 
starting.  We  must  get  the  clover  seed  in 
soon.  II.  w. 

Contradictory  Advice  About  Apples 

What  are  we  young  apple  neophytes 
to  do?  We  start  to  put  out  an  orchard. 
Brackett  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  tells  us  to  choose  a 
northeastern  exposure?  Sears  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  recommends  south  to  southeast. 
We  begin  pruning  operations,  and  heavy 
pruning  for  young  trees  seems  generally 
recommended ;  but  Chandler  of  C'ornell 
stepc  in  on  page  >54  and  advocates  light 
pruning  for  young  trees.  This  uue.xpected 
heavy  Winter  hits  us,  and  nips  a  lot  of 
our  twigs.  What  shall  we  do  with  them? 
Professor  Green  of  Minnesota  prefers  to 
wait  until  they  leaf  out;  Bailey  says  cut 
out  the  injured  wood  while  dormant. 
And  when  can  this  dormant  pruning  he 
done  as  regards  cold  weather?  We  have 
been  taught  not  to  make  a  cut  in  frozen 
wood :  Bailey  again  says  no  damage  is 
done.  Many  recommend  cutting  off  the 
little  limbs  of  a  newly-set  peach ;  others, 
as  Profes.sor  Lewis  of  Oregon  says,  leave 
one  or  two  buds  to  the  stub.  Or  even 
to  go  back  to  the  .setting  out  again,  shall 
we  follow  the  usual  method  of  root-i)run- 
ing  or  cut  off  all  roots  practically,  like 
Stringfellow  of  Texas?  The  common  im- 
l)ression  is  that  pruning  affects  size  of 
fruit,  but  Professor  Oardiuer  of  Oregon 
in  the  December,  .1017,  number  of  ‘"Better 
I'mit.”  attempts  to  prove  that  the  efl’ect 
of  in  uuing  upon  size  is  ))ractically  noth¬ 
ing. 

AVe  undertake  to  supi)ort  !Mr.  Hoover 
by  fiutilizing,  bur  before  we  reach  the 
matter  of  jn-ofitaldeness,  B.  D.  Anthony 
of  the  Geneva  Sta‘ion  recommends  before 
th(>  recent  meet'ug  of  the  New  York 
Fruit  Growers  tVr.t  “as  a  war  measure'” 
no  fertilizers  or  nutnures  be  applied  to 
apple  orchards  in  soil  of  average  fer¬ 
tility.  Why,  we  were  just  about  to  smear 
across  our  barns:  “Kat  an  apple  and  s.-ive 
a  biscuit.”  Yet  after  all,  do  fertilizers 
pay?  We  must  know  that,  or  Profes.sor 
Warren  is  after  us  on  cost  accounting. 
Proof  is  pretty  conclusive,  as  demon¬ 
strated,  for  example,  by  Professor  Stew¬ 
art  of  Pennsylvrnia,  that  fertiliz-'rs  do 
pay.  But  Brown  of  II(»od  Biver  finds 
little  re.sponse  on.  silt  soil  from  either 
potash  or  phosphoric  acid,  and  our  abov" 
(pioted  Mr.  Anthony  shows  that  "JO  ye.!rs' 
experiments  with  fertilizers  at  Genevii  in¬ 
dicated  very  little  increase  from  their 
use.  Professor  Stewart  even  says,  in 
June,  1014,  “Better  Fruit,”  to  apply 
nitrate  not  earlier  than  petals  f.ill  nor 
later  than  .July  15 :  while  Professor  T.ewis 
in  “Green’s  American  Fruit  Grower.” 
.Tanuary,  1018,  .says  to  apply  a  full  mouth 
before  bloom. 

Nothing  is  more  critical  than  nuittc'rs 
of  diseases,  spraying,  etc.  We  .stai-t  in 
assiduously  to  cut  out  and  disinfect 
blight,  cankei-s  on  apple  trees ;  but  some¬ 
one  (I  have  the  clipping  but  not  the  ref- 
erenc*')  tells  us  that  blight  i)asses  the 
AVinter  only  on  pears.  Our  little  side 
line  iieach  orchard  needs  spraying.  We 
undertake  to  dilute  our  self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur.  The  8-8-50  fonnula  is  followed. 
If  we  happen  to  pick  up  the  Ohio  bulletin 
we  are  told  to  dilute  further;  if  we  get 
hold  of  Sears  no  dilution  is  menthuied. 
Or,  again,  the  former  says  for  hard  in¬ 
sects  to  dilute  kero.sene  emulsion  with 
eight  or  10  jiarts  of  Avater,  while  the 
latter  suggests  four  or  five.  Somehow 
we  get  the  impression  that  kerosene,  or 
turpentine,  or  nitric  acid,  injures  the 
bai"k  of  trees,  and  yet  someone  will  pop 
up,  like  klason  in  the  December  “Better 
Fruit”  of  1011,  and  say  to  thin  our  graft¬ 
ing  wax  Avith  turpentine. 

And  so  it  goes  from  choice  of  variety 
to  tlie  different  methods  of  combating  the 
peach  horer,  or  the  reliability  of  the 
frost-proof  storage  house.  Does  all  this 
indicate  that  the  apple  really  is  the  Gr- 
bidden  fruit  after  all.  or  shall  Ave  call  up 
the  spirits  of  our  ancestors  for  a  little 
baptism  of  “common  sense”  to  use  in 
these  contradictory  instances  and  go  opti¬ 
mistically  on?  AVHEET.ER  J.  AVF^r.DAY. 


hamnion 

Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


^HINK  of  the  tremendous 
and  constantly  varying 
pressure  which  the  spark 
plugs  must  stand  in  the  en¬ 
gines  that  drive  the  war 
tanks. 

As  it  rears  and  plunges 
over  trenched  and  shell  torn 
ground,  the  load  which  the 
motor  must  pull  is  terrific  or 
negligible  in  rapid  succession. 

The  spark  plugs  in  that 
motor  must  be  a  rare  com¬ 
bination  of  efficiency  and  dur¬ 
ability — must  exhibit  unfail¬ 
ing  dependability 


The  world,  holds  no  finer  ex-^ 
ample  of  utter  dependability 
than  Champion  Spark  Plugs 
which  supply  the  spark  of  life 
to  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  all  the  gasoline  motors  in 
use  in  the  world  today. 

It  takes  over  a  million 
Champions  every  ten  working 
days  to  supply  the  world-wide 
demand  for  dependability  in 
spark  plugs. 

When  you  want  to  equip 
your  motor  dependably,  see 
that  the  name  “Champion”  is 
on  the  porcelain — not  merely 
on  the  box. 


HeaAry  Stone 
For  High  Powered  Care 

$1.25 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 


Food  Will  Win  the  War** 


BESLANDLme 


Immediate'  results  for  War  Crops 
Order  Now  on  Account  of  Car  Shortage 
ROCKLAND  &  ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

New  York,  101  Park  Ave.  Rockland,  Me.  Boston,  45  Milk  St. 

limtTsiump  land  inio  Money 


HAND  POAVER. 

IT4  Stump 
"  Puller 


Increase  your  acreage  and  thereby 
increase  your  income. 

Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply. 

No  exjiense  for  teams  or  powder. 

One  man  with  a 

can  outpull  16  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  principle  as 
a  jack.  100  lbs.  pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the 
stump.  Made  of  the  finest  steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 


Write  today  for 
special  offer  and  free 
booklet  on 
Land  Clearing 


Works  eqally  well  on  hillsidea 
and  marshes  where  horses 
cannot  operate 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK  t  ^ 

Box530  182  Fifth  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal.-c^'^Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions; 

Eow  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields? 

IRON  AGE 

will  help  you  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  gangs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjirstablo  to  any  width 
of  row.  Every  tooth  can  be  raise<l,  lowered  or  turned 
to  right  or  left.  Lever 
adjusts  balanJeof  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact— the  latest  and  best 
of  riding  cifitivators.  We 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  laehinery .garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 

I  Bateman  M’Pg Co.,  Box  2D  .Grenloch.N.J. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  IngersoU  Paint 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Bstab.  1842. 

0.  W.  IngersoU,  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


I  >■»  »  » 


,  BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading  , 
,  authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New-  i 
\  Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York  < 
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TUB  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 
A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  iS50 


Fubllshed  wetkiy  by  the  Raral  Pnbliihlinr  Company,  838  Weat  80lh  Street,  New  Fork 
Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Roylk,  Associate  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8)4  marks,  or  10)4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Jlatter. 

Advertising  rates,  76  cents  xxjr  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  oixiers. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exijosed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yobkek  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

^V1lcn  are  you  going  to  resign f 

THIS  question  is  now  asked  for  the  fourth  time 
of  Charle.s  H,  Betts,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Food  Commission.  The  papers  have  con¬ 
tained  hints  that  Mr.  Betts  will  be  .sacrificed  on 
the  political  altar  to  satisfy  the  farmers!  “Thrown 
to  the  wolves”  is  the  way  they  put  it  I  The  voters  do 
not  want  him — they  want  him  to  Avalk  out  because 
he  never  should  have  gone  in.  When  are  you  going 
to  resign? 

* 

UP  to  Feb.  1  the  12  Federal  Land  Banks  paid 
out  to  farmers  $50,782,432,  covering  24,020  loan.s. 
The  bank  at  St.  Paul  leads  with  $9,760,000.  The 
three  western  hanks  at  St.  Paul,  Spokane,  and 
Wichita  (Kan.sas),  loaned,  between  them,  $27,333,675 
— or  more  than  half  of  the  total.  The  farmers  of 
the  West  and  South  have  been  first  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  chance  to  borrow,  and  if  the  plan 
could  be  simplified  somewhat  there  would  be  far 
more  business  done.  The  bank  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
covering  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
loaned  $1,614,665. 

ON  page  367  the  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Corporation  says  that  any  miller  who  charges 
more  than  the  authorized  price  for  wheat  bran  or 
mill  feeds  will  have  his  license  revoked.  The  rules 
state  that  the  price  for  bran  must  be  38  per  cent 
of  the  price  of  a  ton  of  wheat.  This  will  run  about 
$27  per  ton  and  represents  the  legitimate  price  to 
the  miller.  We  already  have  a  case  Avhere  a  miller 
in  Pennsylvania  is  charging  about  $40  for  bran. 
This  case  has  been  put  up  to  the  Grain  Corporation 
as  a  test.  Now  we  shall  see  what  they  will  do  with 
it.  The  offer  on  page  367  is  direct  and  clear  if 
farmers  will  take  advantage  of  it  and  report  millei-s’ 
1  trices.  Of  course  in  such  cases  the  clearest  evi¬ 
dence  is  needed,  and  farmers  must  stand  up  to  the 
battle  and  do  their  share.  We  have  one  case 
Avhere  a  farmer  has  lost  both  .sheep  and  poultry — 
killed  by  dogs.  This  farmer  saw  the  dogs  and 
knows  they  belong  to  a  neighbor.  lie  wants  the 
State  to  pay  him  privately  and  quietly,  so  he  will 
have  no  trouble  with  anyone  and  not  tell  whose  dogs 
did  the  damage.  The  fact  is  that  big  public  troubles 
are  not  wiped  out  until  we,  as  citizens,  are  willing 
to  assume  and  face  troubles  of  our  own. 

*K 

I 

At  Syracuse  last  week  the  writer  went  to  various 
stores  and  did  some  “shopping.”  He  bought  half  a 
peck- of 'apples  for  35  cents,  bi’ead,  entire  wheat 
floui',  corn  meal,  yarn  and  other  articles  of  common 
use.  Thus  he  knew  what  consumers  pay,  and  it 
was  quite  easy  to  figure  what  the  farmers  received. 
.\  partial  list  ran  as  follows: 

Consumer’s  Fi^mer’s 


I’rice.  Rh  are. 

.\pples .  .35  cents  10  cents 

Entire  wheat .  12  cents  4  cents 

Corumeal .  Scents  .Scents 

liroarl .  14  cents  ^>¥2  cents 

( 'ureal . 12  cents  314  cents 

Knitting  yarn .  SO  cents  15  cents 


The  apples  were  very  poor,  yet  they  sold  at  the 
rate  of  $8.40  iier  barrel  Thus  when  a  housewife 
went  out  armed  with  a  dollar  bill  to  buy  food  we 
see  how  little  of  it  ever  got  back  to  the  farmer.  Of 
course  we  know  there  are  still  people  who  say 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  35-cent  dollar.  There  is 
no  use  arguing  with  them,  unless  you  can  put  them 
out  on  a  farm  and  compel  them  to  make  their  living 
and  live  on  what  is  left  them  by  the  dealers  and 
commission  men.  Then  they  would  be  converted 
and  realize  what  is  the  matter  with  farming  and 
why  in  50  years  the  rural  wealth  of  this  country 
ran  down  from  56  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
total. 


WE  think  the  advice  not  to  plant  fruit  trees  this 
year  is  unsound.  There  may  well  be  a  fair 
planting  without  interfering  greatly  with  regular 
crop.s.  Bean.s,  potatoes,  corn  or  garden  crops  may  be 
planted  in  the  young  orchard.  For  several  years 
we  have  grown  practically  all  our  hoed  crops  in 
such  situations.  In  any  event  there  must  be  con¬ 
siderable  planting  to  provide  for  the  trees  destroyed 
by  vermin  during  this  hard  Winter.  We  must  not 
let  the  apple  orchards  run  down,  and  where  crops 
are  grown  between  the  trees  the  work  of  orchard¬ 
ing  will  not  greatly  interfere  with  food  production. 
We  advise  a  rea.sonable  planting  of  apple  and 
peach.  It  will  not  interfere  with  regular  food  crops 
and  the  fruit  will  be  needed  in  the  future. 

* 

Although  I  have  sold  -my  farm  and  am  now  re- 
vSiding  in  the  city,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  send  you  the 
name  of  a  new  recruit  in  the  cause  of  50  farmers  in 
the  New  York  Legislature.  You  would  be  surprised  to 
know  the  actual  foothold  this  movement  has  gained, 
and  I  am  certain  it  will  come  to  pas.s.  T.  G. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WE  have  yet  to  find  an  actual  farmer  who, 
after  a  little  thought,  does  not  fall  in  line 
for  50  farmers  in  the  New  York  Legislature.  The 
logic  is  very  clear.  The  lawyers,  bankers,  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  politicians  have  held  the  fort  at 
Albany  for  j’ears,  and  they  have  failed  to  give 
us  farm  legislation  that  legislates.  Practically  every 
law  passed,  ostensibly  in  the  interests  of  farmers, 
has  carried  a  rider  or  a  “joker”  which  made  it  a 
farce  and  a  failure.  It  would  be  impos.sible  for  a 
Legislature  composed  entirely  of  farmers  to  give 
a  worse  performance.  Fifty  intelligent  and  patriotic 
farmers  can  and  will  do  much  better.  At  least  we 
all  intend  to  try  it,  and  so  we  line  up  for  50  farmers 
in  the  New  York  Legislature ! 

* 

The  way  the  new.spapers  and  the  politicians  took 
the  report  of  file  Farm  Federation  meeting  at  Syr¬ 
acuse  proves  that  just  such  a  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion  is  needed.  Within  48  hours  the  papers  began 
to  print  hints  and  suggestions  that  the  member.s 
of  the  farm  council  will  get  out  and  that  fanners 
will  be  put  in  their  places !  These  people  do  not 
seem  able  to  get  over  the  idea  that  this  federation 
is  merely  a  grab  for  a  few  petty  offices.  Some  of 
the  iioliticians  understand  the  depth  of  the  demand 
made  by  the.se  strong,  determined  men  at  Syracuse, 
but  most  of  them  ai'e  unable  to  recognize  polit¬ 
ical  character  when  they  meet  it  face  to  face.  It 
seems  strange  to  think  that  well-seasoned  politi¬ 
cians  cannot  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  that  meet¬ 
ing,  but  for  years  they  have  worked  on  the  theory 
that  every  man  has  his  price,  and  that  a  farmer  can 
be  bought  by  offering  him  .some  petty  office.  It  is 
true  that  they  have  in  the  past  made  some  bai’- 
gains  ill  this  way,  and  thus  prevented  real  leader¬ 
ship  for  farmers.  They  are  now  up  against  a  very 
different  thing,  and  the  longer  they  take  to  recog¬ 
nize  it  the  harder  it  will  be  for  them.  Men  have 
now  gone  out  into  the  open  fight  for  farm  rights 
who  cannot  be  bought  or  bribed,  or  bulldozed.  'I'liey 
do  not  want  petty  offices  or  perfunctory  jobs,  but 
they  are  building  a  big,  broad  platform  upon  which 
all  workers  will  finally  stand.  The  papers  state 
that  Gov.  Whitman  and  the  politicians  are  “offer¬ 
ing  the  olive  branch.”  Our  farmers  know  from  ex- 
penence  that  this  “emblem  of  peace”  is  often  more 
dangerous  than  a  club  carried  openly.  The  Feder¬ 
ation  is  out  to  fedei'ate,  not  to  capitulate! 

* 


I  think  it  rotten  that  no  re.straint  is  placed  on  any 
of  the  useless  habits  of  men  while  the  women  are  told 
that  “food  will  win  the  war.”  Meatless,  heatless, 
wheatless,  porkless,  and  all  kinds  of  “less”  days  are 
urged  upon  the  women  of  the  home,  and  it  is  all  right, 
but  let’s  have  a  candyless  day,  a  beerless  day,  a  smoke¬ 
less  day,  a  poolless  day,  a  billiardless  day,  a  moving 
pictureless  week,  and  a  lot  more  things  with  less  on 
them  that  could  be  very  easily  observed.  L.  c.  B. 

YOU  notice  that  the  “authorities”  are  not  saying 
‘‘less”  in  italics  to  organized  bodies  of  men 
or  to  people  who  have  become  slaves  to  useless 
habits.  The  tobaco  burned  in  New  York  w'ould  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  Belgians  and  put  the  Red  Cro.ss  far 
up  in  the  million  class.  The  women  and  the  farmers 
get  most  of  the  scolding  becau.se  they  are  not  or¬ 
ganized  and  cannot  therefore  talk  back  in  a  chorus. 
Whenever  we  press  this  matter  with  the  men  higher 
up  they  say  privately  that  they  do  not  care  (or  dare) 
to  interfere  with  the  jileasures  of  the  people.  They 
must  be  entertained  and  cannot  entertain  them¬ 
selves.  They  must  be  amused  or  they  wdll  shake 
up  organized  society !  The  theory  seems  to  be  that 
the  organized  city  labor  must  be  kept  quiet  while 
the  unorganized  farmers  W’ill  do  little  but  talk.  We 
shall  see  about  that. 
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The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  shows  that  In  1916 
1,066,376  tons  of  crushed  limestone  were  used  as 
fertilizer  in  this  country.  Illinois  led  with  203,829 
tons,  Virginia  second  with  146,703,  and  New  York 
third  with  102,608  tons.  Lime  and  Alfalfa  or  clover 
will  make  the  team  to  pull  many  a  poor  section  up 
to  prosperity.  There  should  be  at  least  500,000  tons 
per  year  used  in  New  York  State.  The  manure 
spreader  saved  many  a  Western  farm  and  made  it 
into  a  garden  spot.  A  lime  crusher  will  put  back 
tone  into  many  an  Eastern  community. 


xHis  morning  as  my  husband  .started  to  go  to  work 
tte  car  s^ply  refused  to  start.  I  had  read  in  the 
Pastoral  Parson’s  letter  how  he  was  stalled  on  the 
road  to  the  schoolhouse  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  how 
he  started  the  car  the  next  morning  by  pouring  hot 
water  on  the  carburetor  and  in  the  radiator,  when 
Jazzie  responded  at  once.  As  my  husband  earns  $4 
a  day  he  said,  send  The  R.  N.Y.  a  dollar  at  at  once.” 
as  that  day  s  work  would  pay  for  the  paper  four 

L-  .  DILLMAN. 

VV'ashington. 


Almost  anything  from  men  to  maple  .sap  will 
“go”  if  you  put  them  into  hot  water.  Take  the  tea¬ 
kettle  to  them  if  they  get  “cold  feet”  in  the  matter 
of  doing  their  duty.  The  Pastoral  Parson  has  built 
a  fire  under  some  slow  things  and  thrown  cold 
water  on  .some  that  were  too  fast.  Both  jobs  repre¬ 
sent  “good  work”  and  .should  be  imitated. 


the  full  history  of  this  -war  is  written 
VV  you  will  find  tw'o  good  American  citizens 
walking  off  with  certificates  of  honor.  One  is  the 
mule;  the  other  the  gi'ade  Percheron  horse.  While 
this  is  pretty  much  a  gasoline  war,  so  far  as  trans¬ 
port  goe.s,  there  are  many  conditions  where  the 
motor  car  or  truck  falls  down  and  the  horse  or  mule 
must  come  to  the  rescue.  In  hauling  food  and  mu¬ 
nitions  over  mudd.v  roads,  or  I'ushing  the  guns  to 
the  front,  the  mule  and  the  big  horse  have  proved 
invaluable.  After  the  war  they  will  still  be  in 
great  demand  in  the  mighty  work  of  turning  the  bat¬ 
tlefields  into  farms.  America  has  given  the  mule 
and  the  Percheron  first  place  in  the  list  of  four- 
footed  fighters.  When  made  in  America,  with  a  dash 
of  Yankee  blood  mixed  in,  the  Percheron  becomes 
the  most  useful  horse  in  the  world. 


• 

IN  England  women  and  girls  take  their  work  as 
farm  laborers  .seriously.  We  understand  that 
about  90.000  women  are  now  doing  work  on  farms, 
which  was  formerly  done  by  men  or  boys.  They  are 
milking,  picking  fruit,  hoeing  and  weeding,  and  in 
some  cases  running  farm  machinery  successfully. 
The  English  have  imported  many  farm  tractors  and 
farm  machinery  from  America.  I.arger  and  stronger 
women  are  learning  to  handle  the.se  machines  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  are  giving  good  satisfaction.  These 
women  have  adopted  a  characteristic  dress  and  take 
pride  in  their  ability  to  help  in  farm  work.  On 
market  days  these  women  laborers  parade  through 
the  streets  with  a  band  and  flags.  They  have  en¬ 
tered  plowing  and  machinery  competitions,  and  in 
some  cases  have  actually  won  prizes  in  competition 
with  skilled  workmen.  What  is  to  happen  when  at 
the  clo.se  of  the  war  the  soldiers  come  back  to  take 
their  old  places?  That  is  one  of  the  great  questions 
which  must  be  settled,  and  the  settlement  will  shake 
up  English  society  to  the  bottom. 


Brevities 

Most  war  gardens  this  year  will  run  largely  to  beans 
and  potatoes. 

Help  blacken  the  Kaiser’s  eye  by  preventing  smut 
on  the  oats  by  treating  the  seed. 

In  the  coining  sweetless  year  a  hive  of  bees  will  give 
you  a  little  handle  on  the  sugar  trust. 

A  $5  HIDE  when  it  comes  back  to  the  farmer  in  boots 
and  shoes  and  harness  costs  $20  or  more. 

Mail  by  air !  The  IT.  S.  Post  Office  Department  has 
called  for  bids  on  five  aeroplanes  for  carrying  the  mails. 

Oyster  fishing  furnishes  115,000  tons  of  food  each 
year  in  this  country.  This  food  is  equal  to  400,000 
dressed  steers. 

A  NEW  food  fish  now  coming  on  the  market  in  large 
cities  is  the  eulachon.  This  neglected  fish  is  found 
on  the  I’acific  coast.  War  times  have  brought  it  into 
use. 

Bird  lovers  will  be  interested  in  a  bulletin  “How 
to  Attract  Birds  in  the  East  Gentral  States,”  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  Farmers’  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  912. 

We  think  inoculation  and  lime  are  part  of  the  true 
insurance  policy  in  Alfalfa  culture.  Where  there  i.s 
any  question  about  the  need  of  the  soil  we  should  use 
both  lime  and  inoculation  for  safety. 

The  more  we  hear  about  this  plan  of  growing  sugar 
beets  in  the  back  yard  for  the  family  supply  of  sugar 
the  less  practical  it  seems.  The  beets  are  all  right  as 
a  garden  vegetable,  but  do  not  trust  in  them  to  break 
the  sugar  trust. 


The  School  Bill  Hearing 

Tlie  hearing?  on  the  Township  S(*hool  hill  at  Al¬ 
bany  on  Febiniary  -7  was  a  now  exporienco  for 
official  Albany.  Never  before  did  the  plain  farm 
homes  from  the  hack  districts  of  the  State  crowd 
the  largest  legislative  chaml)er  of  the  Capitol.  The 
fathers  and  mothers  of  tlie  back  districts  went  to 
Albany  to  demand  the  repeal  of  the  Township  School 
law.  and  to  appeal  for  their  little  schoolhouse.  Dr. 
Finley,  the  genial  and  able  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  law.  lie  was  snpple- 
mentetl  by  the  officials  of  the  Department,  and  sev¬ 
eral  women  from  cities,  not  affected  by  the  law,  also 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Senator  Elon  11.  Brown, 
the  astnte  leader  of  the  Senate,  also  spoke  for  it. 
lie  admitted  a  need  of  changes,  hut  opposed  repeal. 

The  burden  of  the  arguments  for  the  old  bill  was 
that  country  children  should  have  more  and  better 
education  and  better  schools;  that  farmers  opposed 
the  law  to  sjive  money;  that  city  children  had  a 
preferejice  for  positions  because  of  their  better  edu¬ 
cation,  and  that  intelligence  and  jirogress  favored 
the  bill,  and  ignorance  and  dullness  only  pleaded 
for  its  appeal. 

I  have  taken  part  in  many  debates  during  the 
past  .‘>5  years,  hut  never  before  felt  more  pride  in 
my  .subjects  and  my  associates  than  on  this  occasion. 
The  human  element  was  there;  and  this  is  the  ele¬ 
ment  that  had  been  overlooked  when  this  law  was 
written,  and  passed  and  defended.  This  human 
element  is  the  influence  tlnit  will  win  the  repeal  of 
the  law.  The  farmers  contended  that  they  joined 
the  opposition  in  the  desire  for  good  schools  and 
better  education  for  the  children;  that  they  were 
willing  to  pay  for  them;  that  they  objected  to  a 
(*ity  autocracy  that  .sought  to  impose  a  .school  system 
on  them  that  they  did  not  want;  that  country 
mothers  rebelled  against  a  provision  that  compelled 
them  to  send  their  young  and  tender  children  miles 
f i-om  home  to  attend  a  city  school ;  that  the  country 
schoolhouse  is  a  community  asset,  and  lastly  that  the 
boys  and  girls  from  those  country  schools  have 
worked  their  way  to  the  top  round  of  the  ladder 
in  every  industry  and  business  and  profession  in 
this  country.  The  country  school  has  turned  out 
men  and  women  in  the  past  and  may  he  trusted  to 
do  so  in  the  future. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  bill  will  be  repealed. 
'I’lie  demand  was  for  clean  repeal  of  the  Township 
bill  and  the  idiysical  culture  i)rovision  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  law.  Governor  Whitman  signed  the  bill  last 
year,  but  since  the  demand  for  its  repeal  became 
.so  pronounced  he  characteristically  abandoned  it 
and  is  now  courting  credit  by  opposition  to  it. 

Farmers  are  learning  how  to  get  what  they  want. 

J.  .J.  )). 
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gies,  and  defense  of  his  discredited  appointments 
and  policie.s.  lie  gave  them  no  assurance  that  the 
new  names  to  be  .sent  in  would  be  any  better  than 
the  old  one.s.  He  gave  no  assurance  that  the  politi¬ 
cal  organizations  that  have  been  built  iip  in  every 
county  of  the  State  and  paid  for  out  of  the  State 
money  would  be  dissolved,  or  the  waste  of  money 
arrested.  These  organizations,  if  serving  any  pur- 
iwse,  would  only  duplicate  the  work  of  the  county 
farm  bureaus,  but  in  reality  they  only  hamper  and 
obstruct  the  bureau  work. 

Governor  Whitman’s  friends  are  trying  to  make 
it  appear  that  there  is  a  split  in  the  farmers’  ranks. 
That  is  what  they  attempted  to  accomplish  at  Al¬ 
bany.  But  thej'  failed.  Every  man  there  who  is 
a  real  farmer  and  every  one  who  represented  real 
farmers  stood  by  the  Syracuse  resolutions  demand¬ 
ing  a  repeal  of  the  Food  Commission  law  and  the 
Farm  and  Markets  Council  law.  The  men  with 
positions  in  the  Administration  and  others  who  have 
l)een  promised  positions,  that  they  may  or  may  not 
get,  are  anxious  to  play  his  game  and  accept  a  new 
board,  but  the  strong  independent  men  would  not 
accept  a  place  on  the  council.  Some  of  them  have 
already  refused.  They  fivmkly  assert  that  to  accept 
an  appointment  now  would  subject  them  to  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  having  sold  out ;  and  besides  they  would 
expect  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  Whitman  political  cru¬ 
cible  if  they  showed  any  independence  just  as  other 
men  have  been  sacrificed. 

The  papers  were  given  stories  that  there  was  a 
split  in  the  Federation  of  Farm  Associations.  There 
i.s  no  split.  That  was  attempted,  but  it  failed.  That 
new  and  vigorous  organization  demands  a  house¬ 
cleaning.  and  they  will  not  be  content  until  the  pre.s- 
ent  stench  is  removed  from  the  agricultural  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  .State. 
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missioner.  The  bill  apparently  leaves  the  price  to 
be  paid  the  producer  as  a  matter  of  barter  between 
the  commissioner  and  the  producer.s.  In  this  it 
opens  up  an  opportunity  for  dispute  if  no  other  form 
of  trouble. 


Proposed  City  Milk  Bill 


Gov.  Whitman  and  the  Farmer 

Governor  Whitman  has  brought  the  agricultural 
affairs  of  New  York  to  a  state  of  complete  chans. 
A  large  number  of  farmers  were  In  Albany  last 
we(‘k.  They  were  bewildered  and  appalled  at  the 
situation.  The  Governor  has  withdrawn  the  ai)point- 
ments  to  the  Farm  and  Markets  Council;  but  the 
Food  Commi.ssion  still  stand.s,  and  Charles  H.  Betts 
.still  hangs  on  to  his  job  with  a  straw  rope.  The 
Foods  and  Markets  Department  has  gone  to  sleep; 
and  the  Agricnltural  Department  has  been  com- 
l>l(‘tely  di.sorganized  by  political  supervision  under 
George  Glynn  and  Secretary  Orr.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  has  been  reduced  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  errand  boy  to  these  astute  political  superin¬ 
tendents.  The  h'gislative  committees  want  to  make 
nj)  their  financial  budgets,  but  no  one  has  authority 
now  to  speak  for  agriculture.  All  is  confusion  and 
humiliation.  Farmers  have  lost  all  confidence  in 
Governor  Whitman.  He  has.  not  treated  them  with 
frankness.  He  has  deceived  them  and  broken  his 
compact  with  tluan.  When  they  went  tt»  him  witli 
just  appeals,  he  denied 'their  requests,  and  in  some 
cases  offemh'd  and  abused  them.  In  a  meeting  in 
Albany  hust  week  the  chairman  .said  that  Governor 
Whitman  did  not  have  a  friend  among  the  20  or  2.5 
farmers  pro, sent,  iind  no  one  disputed  his  assertion. 

One  of  the  mildest  of  the  complaints  is  that  the 
Goveimoi-  lacks  candor  with  farmers.  Last  week  he 
retpiested  that  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  be  postponed  one  day  so  that  he 
might  be  in  Albany  on  the  day  of  its  meeting.  He 
did  n()t  frankly  say  what  he  want<Hl.  He  sent  indi- 
lect  intimations  of  his  wishes.  Word  went  to  one 
farmer  that  the  Governor  Avould  be  at  the  Capitol 
at  a  certain  time.  Word  went  back  that  the  farmer 
would  be  at  the  hotel,  if  wanted,  at  the  same  time. 

When  intimations  failed,  the  Governor  did  ask, 
the  farmers  at  the  meeting  to  call  at  the  Executive 
Chamber,  but  he  offered  them  only  excuses,  apolo- 


Assemblj’uian  Bates  has  introduced  n  bill  to  create 
a  department  in  the  New  York  City  government  to 
1)0  charged  with  the  duty  of  buying,  selling  and  di.s- 
tributing  milk  to  the  public  at  cost.  The  commis¬ 
sioner  is  authorized  to  sell  milk  and  milk  products 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  the  most  equitable 
distribution  practical.  Ho  is  authorized  to  e.stablish 
milk-collecting  stations  :it  suitable  points  and  to 
establish  and  operate  pasteurizing  plants  at  produc¬ 
ing  centers  and  such  other  points  as  he  deems  ad- 
vi.sable  with  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  milk 
products  from  excess  milk.  He  may  acquire  land, 
buildings  and  equipment  by  purchase  of  exi.sting 
plants,  and  the  acquisition  of  them  is  declared  to 
be  for  public  use.  If  the  commissioner  shall  deem  it 
advisable  immediately  to  acquire  the  u.se  of  any 
such  plants  he  is  authorized  to  take  possession  and 
to  file  a  map  of  the  property  with  the  county  clerk, 
and  give  notice  to  the  owner  or  occupant  that  he 
thereby  appropriated  the  property  for  city  use.  In 
such  cases  the  price  to  be  paid  the  owner  would  be 
determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  judgment  against  the  city  filed  in 
favor  of  the  owner  for  the  amount  awarded. 

The  commissioner  is  authorized  to  buy  milk  indi¬ 
vidually  or  collectively  for  periods  not  to  exceed  six 
months.  Money  collected  for  the  .sale  of  the  milk 
is  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury,  where  it  would  be 
held  in  a  separate  revolving  fund  for  the  payment 
to  the  producers  and  for  such  other  expen.ses  as  the 
commi.ssioner  may  incur.  No  milk  or  milk  product 
shall  be  sold  or  distributed,  and  no  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  milk  products  shall  be  operated  in 
such  city  except  the  department  as  herein  provided, 
i  his  would  giv'e  the  city  the  complete  monopoly  of 
the  sale  and  distribution  and  mannfaotnre  of  milk 
products  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

.  It  A\  ill  be  noted  that  this  bill  i)rovide.s  for  the 
handling  of  all  of  the  milk  in  the  city  of  New  York 
on  much  the  same  lines  as  provided  for  the  distri- 
bulion  of  a  part  of  it  under  the  Towner  bill,  intro¬ 
duced  last  year  at  the  request  of  the  then  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foods  and  Markets,  fi'tie  present  bill  is 
more  radical,  in  that  it  proposes  to  take  over  a  com¬ 
plete  monopoly  of  the  business  for  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  eliminate  dealers  entirely.  The  Towner 
bill  was  intended  as  a  demonstration  by  the  State 
to  standaialize  the  cost  of  distribution  under  an 
economic  plan,  with  a  view  of  allowing  the  dealers 
to  modify  their  system  of  delivery  and  cost  to  meet 
the  State  standard,  or  if  they  failed  to  do  so,  to 
increase  and  enlarge  the  city  plant  until  it  took 
over  the  entire  city  supply.  This  bill  gives  the  city 
a  monopoly  of  its  own  distribution  and  leaves  the 
matter  of  purchase  aTid  fixing  of  prices  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  commissioner  to  be  apiwinted  by 
the  Mayoi-.  No  person  engaged  in  the  production 
or  sale  of  milk  or  its  products  shall  be  eligible  to 
appointment  as  commissioner  or  as  a  deputy  com- 


Work  of  the  Federal  Milk  Commission 

Unless  the  members  of  the  Now  York  milk  trust 
are  the  most  ungrateful  wretches  on  earth,  they 
must  have  an  affectionate  place  in  their  hearts  for 
the  individual  and  collective  membership  of  the 
federal  Milk  Commission.  It  has  again  fixed  the 
price  for  anotlier  month— March.  The  price  is  .p.lO 
per  hundred  against  for  February,  and  .$.3.52 

for  .Tanuary.  This  is  a  reduction  of  24c  per  hun¬ 
dred  to  producers.  The  pi-ice  to  the  consumers 
remains  the  same,  which,  of  course,  means  an  in¬ 
crease  of  24c  to  the  distributors.  To  make  up  for 
the  losses  to  the  producei-s  in  November  and 
December  an  extra  12c  a  hundred  will  be  allowed 
over  the  .$.‘!.10  price,  making  the  i)rice  for  March 
.$3.22.  The  extra  12c  per  hundred  is  also  allowed 
the  distributors  to  make  uj)  for  their  alleged  los.? 
in  distiibution  for  the  same  inouths.  The  committee 
i-eports  that  they  have  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer,  but  failed.  The 
con.sumer  will,  of  course,  take  her  part  in  gratitude, 
but  any  lack  of  appreciation  on  hei\part  will  be 
made  good  by  the  ardent  approval  of  the  distri¬ 
butors. 

The  committee,  however,  has  a  sense  of  humor. 
It  has  contributed  as  far  as  psychology  can  to  the 
comfort  of  the  city  milk  consumer.  It  reduces  the 
price  of  B  grade  milk  in  pint  bottles  from  8c  to 
Ti/^e.  The  cash  buyers  of  pint  bottles  will,  of 
course  go  right  on  paying  their  8c  as  before. 

The  commissioners,  however,  .saved  us  some  cause 
of  irritiition  that  chai’acterized  their  former  de¬ 
cisions.  They  Iiave  this  time  considerately  refrained 
from  giving  ns  any  assurance  that  the  price  of  feed 
would  be  reduced  as  an  apology  for  the  reduced 
price  of  milk  for  the  producer.  AVith  each  previovis 
!issu ranee  of  a  reduced  price  for  feed  the  farmer 
has  actually  been  obliged  to  pay  very  substantial 
increases. 

In  the  meantime  the  New  York  farm  census  for 
1918,  just  completed  by  the  school  teachers  and 
student.s  under  Frof.  Babcock,  show.s  a  declining 
dairy  industry  in  the  State.  It  shows  4,000  cows 
less  than  last  year,  and  84,000  less  heifer  calves  than 
a  j^ear  ago.  Year  by  year  the  number  of  dairy 
cows,  and  the  volume  of  dairy  products,  are  de- 
crea.sing  in  this  once  great  dairy  State.  Dairy  lec- 
tuies,  daily  scliools,  dairy  teaching,  dairy  statistics, 
have  failed  to  stem  the  receding  tide  of  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  State.  Bureaucrats  now  propose  to 
correct  this  decline  of  an  industry  by  legislation. 
They  ask  us  to  make  it  illegal  to  kill  heifer  calves. 
No  better  means  could  be  suggested  to  drive  more 
and  more  farmers  out  of  the  dairy  business.  Heifer 
calves  will  be  raised  to  cows  just  as  soon  as  farmers 
can  raise  them  without  loss.  Farmers  do  not  sell 
01  destroy  heifer  calves  from  choice.  They  like  to 
see  the  young  things  grow  and  mature  on  the  farm, 
but  they  can  no  more  grow  calves  at  a  loss  than 
the  manufacturer  can  make  soap  without  grease, 
ffhe  records  of  the  time  clearly  indicate  that  the 
city  consumer  will  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  producing 
milk  or  go  hungry.  The  one  chance  for  lower  cost 
to  the  consumer  is  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  saving  here  is  i)os.sible,  but  not 
until  the  partnership  noAv  existing  between  the 
milk  trust  and  the  Government  is  dissolved.  If 
there  ever  were  a  number  of  men  more  completely 
under  the  domination  of  the  milk  trust  than  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Milk  Commission,  history 
has  made  no  record  of  it. 

Another  35-Cent  Dollar 

intere.st  the  resolution  of 
Datus  C.  -8mitli,  page  l;j8,  regarding  the  price  of  bran 

ne?  100  ^  m  for  bran  and  .$3 

pel  100  lbs.  for  imddhngs.  I  want  to  give  you  a  little 

more  evidence  in  support  of  your  contention  that  the 
producer  receives  only  35  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar 
AA  e  grow  some  .Soy  beans  down  here.  The  local  buyers 

'Itr  I'*"''  bushel.  I  refused  to 

sell  at  Uie  price.  Jsot  long  after  I  received  a  letter 
stating  he  had  another  government  order,  and  perhan.s 
could  interest  me  in  the  price.  I  rejilied  that  I  should 
hold  my  be^ams  until  Spring  unless  they  went  to  $5 
►Soon  a f tew  I  received  a  circular  letter  from  a  seed  com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago  from  whom  I  had  purchased  seed  the 
previous  year.  Enclosed  was  a  price  list,  and  Black 
Soy  beans  were  quoted  at  .$8.35  per  bushel.  I  wwote 
them,  asking  what  they  would  pay  for  a  carload  f.  o.  b. 
Georgetown,  calling  attention  to  their  price  of  $8.35! 
In  i‘eply  they  said  they  did  not  know  the  freight  rate 
from  Georgetown  and  that  they  had  to  add  that  35  cents 
to  cover  c()st  of  bag  and  haiidiing,  but  to  give  them  the 
price.  I  thought  35  cents  per  bag  and  handling  and  to 
be  liberal  with  the  freight,  say  $2.50  per  bushel,  so  I 
Quoted  them  ^at  $5,  which  would  leave  them  a  clear 
profit  of  )^2.  i D,  but  that  was  not  enough.  They  replied 
that  was  about  their  prices.  dr.  joiin  w.  will 
Delaware. 
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IShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  First  Battle 

I  was  afraid  of  fear, 

Not  of  the  foe;  ,  ,  ,, 

And  when  I  thought  that  those  I  hold 
most  dear 

My  craven  soul  would  know 
And  turn  away  ashamed,  who  praised  be¬ 
fore,  , 

Ashamed  and  deep  distressed  to  hnd 
it  so, 

I  was  afraid  the  more. 

Lo.  when  I  joined  the  fight. 

And  bared  my  breast 
'J’o  all  the  darts  of  that  wild  hellisli  night, 

I,  only,  stood  the  test, 

Por  foar,  I  had  f<*av<Hl,  des<^rtod 

then,  .  ,  » 

And  forward  blithely  at  the  foe  I  prest 
King  of  myself  again. 

Blessed  be  God  above, 

For  Mis  sweet  care. 

Who  heard  the  prayers  of  those  whom 
most  I  love 

And  my  poor  suppliance  there. 

Who  brought  me  forth  in  life  and  limb 
all  whole, 

Who  blessed  my  powers  with  TIis  di¬ 
vine  repair. 

And  gave  me  back  my  soul  '. 

— Capt.  T.  B.  Stewart,  Border  Tlegi- 

ment.  ^ 

As  AN  example  of  what  may  be  done 
by  a  group  of  young  girls,  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  reader  s'ends  us  the  following : 

A  gi'oup  of  young  girls  in  Pittsfield. 
Ma.ss.,  formed  a  society  to  sew  for  the 
Bed  Cross.  These  girls  have  made  the 
following  artii'les  since  their  organiza¬ 
tion  las-t  July;  Three  pairs  of  wristlets, 
three  sweaters,  two  pairs  of  knitted 
socks,  two  knitted  helmets,  four  trench 
caps,  two  knitted  blankets.  49  pillows, 
St;  pillow  cases.  3.094  mouth  wipes.  139 
compresses.  04  handkerchiefs,  seven  nap¬ 
kins,  six  traycloths.  15  needle  cases.  103 
rolls  of  gun  wipes,  four  pairs  of  operating 
leggings,  two  pairs  of  bandage  bed  socks, 
nine  jiairs  of  bed  socks,  thiaa*  cloth  hel¬ 
mets.  41  cretonne  bags  and  229  trench 
candles.  They  have  given  to  the  Bed 
Cross  and  have  made  mont'y  by  selling 
peanut  butter.  'I'hey  have  expended  for 
materials  !i!20. 

Who  can  give  us  a  recipe  for  “old- 
fashioned  potato  soup  with  dumplings, 
such  as  grandmother  used  to  make”?  A 
New  York  reader  asks  us  for  this  recipe, 
which  we  arc  unable  to  supply. 

OTie  “Official  Bulletin”  recently  gave 
a  warning  against  the  shooting  of  pigeons. 
Carrier  pigeons  of  the  racing  Iloiiu'r 
type  are  being  trained  by  the  Pigeon  8ec- 
tiou  of  the  Signal  Corps  for  the  carrying 
of  military  messages,  and  the  killing  of 
these  birds  has  interfered  seriously  with 
tlx'ir  training  for  army  use.  The  War 
Department  has  considerably  expanded 
the  Pigeon  Section  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
as  TTomer  jiigeons  are  valuable  in  replac¬ 
ing  other  means  of  communication.  3  bus 
the  breeding  and  raising  of  these  pigeons 
is  an  importiint  war  measiir<>.  As  the 
“Bulletin”  says,  any  iiigeon  in  the  air 
nmy  be  a  carrier  flying  from  a  loft  under 
Government  snjiervision,  and  its  destruc¬ 
tion  may  bo  a  serious  loss  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  army.  All  persons  are  urged  to  re¬ 
frain  from  the  shooting  of  ingeons,  and 
to  discourage  the  practice  by  hunters  and 
children.  Persons  coming  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  pigeons  labeled  “TT.  S.  A. — IS,” 
indicating  that  th«‘y  are  being  trained  for 
army  purposes,  are  reiiuested  to  rejiort 
the  fact  at  once  to  the  oflice  of  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer.  T.and  Division,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

<■ 

Thio  farm  woman  who  raises  turkeys 
will  wonder  just  what  siiMivision  of  the 
.35-ceut  dollar  she  gets  when  she  hears  of 
roast  turkey  selling  for  $2  a  pound  in 
this  city.  'I'liis  price,  and  even  higher, 
is  charged  by  delicatessen  shops.  AYhen 
we  study  the  matter,  however,  we  find 
that  this  soaring  jirice  is  only  charged 
for  slices  of  ready-cooked  white  meat 
and  represents  but  a  small  projiortion  of 
the  bird.  When  a  turkey  is  bought  for 
$4  or  $5  there  i.s,  the  delicatessen  men 
say,  but  a  pound  and  a  half,  or  a  little 
more,  that  can  be  sold,  sliced,  cold,  at 
this  high  price ;  the  remainder  must  be 
utilized  in  salads,  croquettes,  etc.,  which 
call  for  extra  labor  and  material.  So, 
after  all.  the  costly  sliced  meat  does  not 
mean  exorbitant  profit ;  only  it  does 
mean,  to  our  mind,  selfish  extravagance 


on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  since  it  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  purchased  to  give  strength 
to  the  sick  and  suffering,  but  to  minister 
to  a  pampered  appetite.  The  family  tur¬ 
keys,  utilized,  in  most  cases,  to  the  very 
last  S'crap,  is  in  an  entirely  different 
class. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

A  litenite  compass,  which  has  luminous 
points  that  show  in  the  dark,  is  offered 
for  military  use,  and  costs  $2. 

A  soldier’s  housewife  kit  holds  brush, 
sponge,  soap  box,  talcum  powder  and 
shaving  soap  and  various  sewing  and 
toilet  appliances.  It  costs  complete  $3.25. 

An  electric  lighted  writing  pad  costs  $4. 

White  washable  corduroy  is  from  40 
to  75  cents  a  yai'd.  Bercale  at  23  and 
25  cents  a  yard,  and  domestic  gingham 
at  .38  cents  are  examples  of  the  increasing 
prices  of  cotton  goods.  Scotch  ginghams 
at  89  cents  a  yard  were  silken  in  texture 
and  very  attractive  in  color  combinations. 

Lawn  and  batiste  bedspreads  for  Sum¬ 
mer  use  are  hemmed,  hemstitched,  scal- 
loiied  and  embroidered,  or  with  tajie  edge. 
They  are  more  exiiensive  than  dimity. 

Special  styles  of  serge  and  poplin 
skirts,  black  and  navy,  are  procurable 
for  large  women,  being  designed  to  give 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


I  I  O.'i.Si  Work  Apron,  34 
H-iUl  or  3(i,  38  or  40,  42 
or  44  bust.  Price 
1).")(!3  Boy’s  Suit,  2  lo  cents, 
to  t)  years.  Price  10 
cents. 


0017  Bustle  Dress 
for  misses  and  sinall 
women,  1(>  and  18 
years.  I’rice  15 
cents. 


0011  Biissian  Blouse, 
34  to  42  bust.  Ibnce 
15  eeiits. 

OCiOl  Bustle  ftkirt, 
24  to  30  waist. 
Price  15  eents. 


a  more  slender  aiipoaraiice.  Some  de¬ 
sirable  models  were  seen  priced  from 
,$t>.49  to  ,$9.74,  Skirts  of  silk  faille,  very 
liandsome  styles,  were  .$12.74  to  $18.74. 

Little  boys’  suits  of  khaki  cottou  Lave 
coats  with  straps  aud  pockets  like  a  real 
soldier’s,  and  a  Sam  Browne  belt  of  tan 
leather. 

“Bagasols”  are  a  new  combined  knit¬ 
ting  bag  and  painisol.  The  parasol  handle 
folds,  the  para.sol  itself  being  covered  by 
the  triangular  bag.  When  the  parasol 
is  open  the  bag  stretclies  across  it  like  a 
scarf  edged  with  a  narrow  frill.  What 
becomes  of  the  contents-  of  the  bag 
is  not  expl.ained.  “Bagasols”  cost  from 
$7. .50  up. 


Pennsylvania  Cinnamon  Buns 

I  send,  with  much  pleasure,  cinnamon 
bun  recipes,  and  hope  ,1.  S.  B.  will  like 
them.  The  baking  powder  buns  are  very 
nice,  but  entirely  different  from  the  yeast 
product,  which  seems  to  be  the  genuine 
Pennsylvania  cinnamon  bun.  These 
recipes  come  direct  from  the  bun  zone, 
and  are  much  esteemed  by  both  natives 
and  settlers.  “Dutch  cake”  is  made  by 
No.  II,  omitting  the  .syrup,  making  it  in 
a  rather  flat  round  loaf  and  using  raisins 
instead  of  currants.  The  top  should  be 
thinly  iced  with  sugar  and  water. 

No.  I. — Three  heaping  cups  flour,  one 
pint  milk,  one  spoonful  butter,  two 


spoonfuls  lard,  a  little  salt,  one  cup 
sugar,  a  little  cinnamon,  one  yeast  cake. 
Make  a  thin  batter  with  part  of  flour,  let 
rise  overnight.  In  the  morning  add  the 
rest  of  the  flour,  let  rise,  spread  (do  not 
roll)  on  pastry  boai’d,  spread  with  butter, 
sprinkle  with  cinnamon  and  currants, 
roll  and  cut.  Lay  cut  side  down  on  well 
greased  baking  pan,  let  rise,  and  just 
before  puting  into  oven  pour  over  a  syrup 
made  of  brown  or  granulated  sugar  and 
just  enough  water  to  dissolve  it,  one  cup 
of  sugar,  more  or  less  according  to  taste. 
The  amount  of  cinnamon  used  may  also 
be  regulated  by  taste,  a  level  tablespoon¬ 
ful  may  be  liked  by  some.  In  place  of 
currants  seedless  or  chopped  seeded  rais¬ 
ins  may  be  used  and  are  generally  pre¬ 
ferred. 

No.  II. — When  the  bread  dough  is  well 
risen  take  about  tw’o  pounds,  spread  it 
out  thin  on  the  bread  board,  without  roll¬ 
ing  it.  Spread  over  this  a  mixture  of 
two  cups  brown  sugar,  two  tahlcspoon- 
fuls  butter  or  other  shortening,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  ground  ciiiuam’on,  one  table- 
spoonful  New  Orleans  molasses,  all  mixed 
well  together.  Sprinkle  seedless  raisins 
over  the  sheet,  roll  dough,  cut  in  %-inch 
slices,  lay  on  their  sides  close  together 
on  a  irell  qreased  shallow  baking  pan,  let 
rise,  bake  in  a  moderately  slow  oven.  It 
is  well  to  warm  the  mixture  and  raisins 
before  spreading,  so  as  not  to  chill  the 
dough,  and  after  laying  the  buns  in  the 
pan  they  should  be  rubbed  over  with 
grease.  When  baked,  run  knife  round 
the  edge.  i»nt  large  platter  over  baking- 
pan  and  invert  quickly  so  that  sticky 
side  of  hulls  is  uppermost.  This  quantity 
makes  about  one  dozen  buns. 

Quick  Cinnamon  Buns. — Sift  together 
two  cups  of  flour,  two  tcaspooufuls  of 
baking  powder  and  a  half  toaspooufiil  of 
salt.  Into  this  rub  one  tablespoouful  of 
butter.  Mix  with  milk  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Boll  out  to  half  an  inch  in  tliick- 
ness,  spread  with  warmed  butter  and 
sprinkle  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
brown  sugai*,  or.e  teaspoonful  of  oin- 
naniou  and  scatter  over  one-half  cup  of 
seeded  raisins.  Boll  up  as  for  jelly  cake 
and  cut  into  inch  slices;  place  so  as  they 
will  touch  in  a  iian  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven. — “The  Biiral  Cook  Book.” 

I  am  glad  yon  don’t  insist  that  in 
order  to  he  patriotic  we  viunt  substitute 
bread  requiring  eggs  for  wheat  broad.  I 
do  try  to  rule  my  household  in  a  manner 
most  helpful  to  the  Allies,  but  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  impossible  for  me  to  use  eggs  in 
our  daily  bread. 

Have  you  tried  this  wheatless,  (al¬ 
most)  fatless  pie?  Brush  pie  jilate  with 
cooking  oil.  strew  thickly  with  flue  corn- 
meal,  put  in  filling  and  bake.  It  is  not 
as  bad  as  you’d  think,  if  you  are  very 
hungry.  A.  E.  F. 
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March  9,  191.S 

101  Exquisite 
Wall  Paper 

Write  ns  •postal  ^87.  98lllPI 
Let  us  mail  you  this  bl*  r 

I*®®?  °}  In  stall  pspsrs-th*  most  besoMfol 

Our  remarkably  low  prices  besrin  at  8c  a  double  roll, 

88c  papers  a  big  room 

Thin  bie  new  book  tolls  how  you  can  do  the 
work  yourself,  guickly  and  easily. makina 
the  parlor,  dinma  room,  bedrooms  and 
*  **  brighter,  cneorier,  entirely  new. 
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90S  Stores  Bld«..  New  YorkE 


Save  Without  Sacrifice 


Deal  Direct  with  manufacturers 
—get  better  quality  stove  or 
range  at  lowest  possible 

price.  Thousands  save 
moneyi 
hy 


i 


Get 

I  Our  New 

’  I  stove  Book 

r  -VfREE 


Write  today  for 
Stove  Catalot 


Shows  new- 
est  fltyle  stoves, 
•anges— new  features. 
Get  your  rango  now— sava 
high  priced  fuel.  Cashot 
easy  payments.  We  pay 
freight  —  guarantee  safe 
delivery.  30  days’  trial. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  114 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalaroazoe 

Rectetorcft  Direct  lo  You’ 


our  Chance 

s/nv^e;  momev'  and 

ENJovYanDyR 

Tfeaa^(S)ITEE' 

Money  back  if  you  are  not  delighted  with  the  qnnllty 

-a  .  ~  ~  ^  ~  ^  _ _  _ fS't.r..*  Oi\A  ^ykva  a*{/kA  T.lflR 


Parcel  Post  free  within  300  miles.  Send  for  Price  I.ist 

woiTF  ivow  1  t  Ilk.  Best  Tcb^  1  lb.  Best 
WKiib  NOW  1  and  j  n,.  Best  Cocoa 

foroneof  these  •<  ^  _ ^j. _ _ 

$1.00  OFFERS  (  5  lbs.  Best  Mara  Coffee. 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 

51  Barclay  St.,  431  Market  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y.  -  Plllaburoh,  Pa. 


“War  Cake” 


1  Dresses  and  Waists 

I  TO  ORDER  BY  PARCEL  POST 
I  city  design  and  style. 

I  As  leader  a  Serge  or  Satin 
I  Gown,  5th  Ave.  latest  style 
I  Other  prices  less  than  you  expect. 

I  Send  measurements  and  check. 

I  Dress  will  go  in  10  days. 

I  CATHERINE  MAY 

I  72  WEST  48th  STREET 

I  Near  5lh  .\vc.  New  York  City 

I  « 

itiitiiiiiiiiiiiniiii . . . . . at . . 


One  egg.  one-fourth  cup  sugar,  one- 
third  cup  lard,  one  teaspoonful  salt,  one- 
half  cup  buttermilk,  ode  teaspooiiful  soda, 
one-fourth  cup  baking  molasses,  one  cup 
maple  syrup,  three  cups  flour,  spices, 
one-half  cup  raisins.  One  cup  of  the  j 
flour  may  be  rye  without  altering  the  i 
taste  of  the  cake.  This  makes  a  large 
cake  and  should  he  baked  in  a  loaf, 
slowly,  for  about  an  hour.  i).  M.  n. 


Graham  Pancakes 

This  recipe  for  pancakes  is  very  nice, 
and  much  more  whole.sonie  tluin  the  or¬ 
dinary  wheat  jiuncakes,  aud  much  cheaper 
thiin  the  prepared  flour.  Take  two  cups 
graham  flour,  two  cups  white  flour,  a 
level  teaspoon  baking  powder  to  eucli 
cup  flour.  Mix  not  too  thin  with  sweet 
milk.  Ever.vone  I  have  given  this  recipe 
to  has  been  delighted  with  it. 

MRS.  M.  B.  D. 


Backdchei 

^  bom,  torment-  ~ 
ing  pain  in  the  loins 
r  or  small  of  the  back  . 

kind  caused  by  rheumatism,  kid¬ 
ney  trouble,  exposure  to  cold  or 
'  lifting  heavy  weights  — 18  relieved  . 
almost  instantly  by  the  application  ot 

andolin 

Tke  Penelrative  Anodyne  Cream 

Send  60c  in  stamps  for  a  large  tube. 

EDWARD  LASSERE.  Inc. 

Sole  Agents  for  America  ‘ 

400  West  23rd  Street 
New  York. 


'IDOli  = 


ANOOWl 

cmah 

j,»'  ae*** 

vOCM  TMa'M 

aencwiae 
I  Mve<w»an 

Mcav  ntwaai*' 

vt,M»a«4  1 
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H  Ctwu^i 


,ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 

Catamp.^ 

New  Uniformstl .  SO  up 
Saddlea  4.6S  “ 
‘  Team  Harness  26.85  ** 
'  M.L.  Army  Gun  2.2S 
‘  U.  S.  Mess  Kits  .65  “ 
15  Acres  Gov’t  Auction  Bargains, 
Illustrated  and  described  in  large  428  pp. 
cyclopedia  catalog  mailed  SOc.  stamps. 

\NCiSBANNERMAN  &  SONS,  SOI  B’way  N.  Y. 


16  page  circular  marled  Gc. 

Tenia  $4.25  up  ' 

Swords  .50  ‘ 

Revolvers  1.65  ‘ 
rill  Guns  1.65  ' 

U  S  Larlats.58  ' 


wni 

iinpon 

[T|.  FAUCET."^ 

WUf 

yULKM 

U  L  CONTROL  ^ 

National  Fresh  Water  System 

for  Farms  and  Country  Homes 


Here  at  last  is  the  Perfect  Water  System  for  farms  and  country 
homes:  one  that  gives  you  all  the  pure  running  water  you  want, 
fresh  from  the  well  by  just  turning  a  faucet  anywhere  about  the 
house,  barn  or  yard.  No  stale,  stored  water;  no  slimy  tanks  to  clean 
and  repair;  no  pump  to  freeze;  no  depending  on  wind  or  weather. 

The  NATIONAL  FRESH  WATER  SYSTEM  with  two  pumps  will  supply  water, 
hard  or  soft,  hot  or  cold,  for  family,  kitchen,  laundry,  toilet,  bath 
and  barn  use.  Moderate  priced,  simple,  dependable. 

Requires  no  change  in  well  or  location  of  buildings. 

Write  for  free  catalog  R.  N.  today. 

UNITED  PUMP  &  POWER  CO..  MUwaukee. Wisconsin 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Can  I  save  this  l^ar  ? 


180,000  answers  to  this  question  in  the 
new  1918  edition  of  ^^Your  Bargain  Book** 

Do  you  realize  that  you  are  actually  waiting  money  whenever  you  buy  any  goods  for  the 
nou^,  any  tools  or  supplies  for  the  farm,  any  clothing  for  the  family,  unless  you  first  look 
up  the  articles  and  the  prices  shown  in  our  big  catalog?  Make  the  prices  in  this  book  the 
standard  to  which  all  prices  must  be  reduced. 

Invariably  you  will  find  that  for  equal  goods  the  prices  in  this  book  are  lower.  The 
re^ons  are  plain.  We  buy  in  tremendously  large  quantities.  Frequently  we  take  the  entire 
output  of  factories.  Manufacturers  make  special  prices  to  get  our  large  volume  of  business. 

T^u  will  ^  especially  pleased  by  the  wide  variety  in  every  line  of  goods  from  which  you 
can  choose.  You  have  a  wider  selection,  right  in  front  of  you  in  this  big  book,  than  you 
^uld  get  by  walking  through  any  of  the  big  department  stores  of  Chicago  and  New  York. 
You  can  buy  anything  you  need  for  the  home  from  our  48  mammoth  stores,  and  always  at  a 
big  saving  to  you.  If  you  haven’t  this  big  book,  send  for  it  today. 


Send  for  this  Frte 
Paint  Book  contain¬ 
ing  162  actual  color 
chips.  House,  barn, 
porch  and  floor 
paint. 


Before  you 
buy  wall  pa¬ 
per  get  this 
book  with  101 
Fr  e  e  sam¬ 
ples.  A  post 
card  mailed 
today  will 
bring  it. 


This . . 

900  pounds.  No  chan 
and  traces  instead  o 
Bridle,  <>8  in.  doubled 
and  stitched  checks, 
patent  leather 
blinds,  three  buckle 
overcheck. 

Lines,  in.  wide, 

12^  feet  long. 

Breast  Collar, Fold¬ 
ed  style,  I’a  in.  wide 
with  in.  layer. 

Traces.  1  in.  wide, 
doubled  and  stitch¬ 
ed,  two  dart  holes 
for  adjustment. 

Saddla.  2^  in.  wide. 

Patent  leather  skirts, 
lined  with  enamel  drill. 

Belly  Band.  Griffith  style,  l>s  In. 
single  strap,  with  »4  in.  billets  to 
wrap  around  shafts  Shaft  tugs 
?8_in.  Shpg.  wt.,  20  lbs 
lao  fti 


res  can  be  made  except  hames 
^reast  collar,  as  listed  below. 


■a  III.  onpg.  wt.,  HU  IDS.  t  Jg  A,. 

T32B^  PricB  with  breast  collsr,  ss  illustrated  *13. 95 


Repair  Forge  $q60 

Good,  deep  hearth.  Well  M— 
braced  legs.  Will  save  its  cost 
in  a  short  time.  The  hearth  is 
1?  in,  in  diameter.  The  fan  case  is  8  in.  in 
hearth.  82  in. 

G^Dleto  half  hood  as  illustra¬ 
ted.  Shpir.  wt..  about  so  lbs.  e/v  /-n 

Price,  each .  I>9.0U 


Men’s  Work  Shoes 

Sixes  6  to  11; 

DO  half  sixes. 

$ri9 


Black  Tuff-Hide  Leather  Work  Shoes, 
guaranteed  to  withstand  hard  wear 
and  giveserviceforatleastsix  months 
with  ordinary  care.  Two  full  over¬ 
weight  viacolixed  leather  soles,  grain 
leather  insoles,  full  vamps  to  toe, 
not  cut  off  under  tip,  gusset  tongue. 
TB202B.  State  size.  Price  S5.18 


Numbered  Leg  Bands 

l^ally  adjUBted,  absolutely  secure.  Will 
nt  ftny  fowl.  Do  not  corrodo.  runt  or 
niake  the  Jck  sore.  Can  be  applied  in  an 
InstMt.  Shippinir  weljfht.  8  ounces  per 
hundred. 

l9Bllt7  Price  per  26  bands,  *1  >1 
oumberered  1  to  26  •  «  X  *wC 


Standard 
0  Handle 
Square  Pnint 
Shovel 

Made  of  solid 
steel ,  plain 
back ,  full 
polished. 
Selected 
handle.  Size, 
94  X  114  in. 
A  big  bargain 
at  the 
price. 
Shipping 
weight,  6 
pounds. 

Price 
each 

$1.21 


Easy  Running 
Go-Cart 


Beclining  back  and  deep 
adjustuble  foot  well. 

Makes  bed  36  inches  long 
and  134  inches  wide. 

Flat  heavy  gauge 
steel  gear. 

10-inch  wheels,  with 
4  inch  cushion  rubber 
tires. 

Three  -  bow 
hood.  Folds 
flat  like  small 
p  1  c  t  u  r  e 
showB.exeept 
that  wheels 
do  not  fold. 

Good  grade 
i m  i  t  a  t i on 
black  leather. 

All  steel  i.ame.  Plnished  black. 

7BBI383  Shipping  weight,  about  33  pounds 


Handled  Bush  Hook 


71B2066  Handy  bush  hook 
made  of  the  best  quality  steel, 
sharpened  and  tempered,  ex¬ 
tra  quality  handle.  Shipping  weiffht,  C|  |h 
4  pounds.  Price,  each .  ^1.1  IF 


You  will  find 
any  kind  of  tool 
that  you  need  in 
Your  Bargain 
Book. 


Top  Busfgry 

BODY^Plano  stylo.  28x66  frv. 

Hardwood  sills  end  floor. 

JEAR-  16/16-inch  Inna  dis¬ 
tance  drop  axles :  12-inch  flfth 
wheel.  Full  clipped  three-leaf 
frontnndfour-leafrearsprlnffs. 

Wrouffbt  Bailey  body  loops. 

WHEELS  —  Sarven  patent, 
best  ffrado  hickory,  screwed 
rims:  H'in.  tread  with  H*Id. 
oval  steel  tires :  69-iD.  front. 

43-ln«  rear  wheels. 

TOP-Three-bow 
top ,  1 e  a  th  o  r 
quarters  and 
■tays,  heavy 
rubber  roof  and 
lido  curtains, 
lined  throuffhout 
with  wool  cloth. 

TRACK-4  feet 
8  In.  or  6  feet  2 
In.  Be  suro 
to  state  which  1h 
wanted. 

Shipploff  weight. 

crated  under  34 
Inches,  about  600 
pounda.  Shipped  from  factory  In  Indiana. 
93tB83  Price,  with  shafts  and  steel  tires 


With  Shaft* 
and 

Steel  Tires 


Circular  Saws 

7182628  Best  crucible  saw 
steel,  earefutly’  hardened.  .im 

Scientiflcally  tempered,  ac- 
curitely  ground.  Properly  smithed  and 
blocked  by  experts.  Set  and  sharpened 
ready  for  use.  Made  evpeclally  for  use  on 
cordwood  saw  machines.  Cuts  fast  and 
uses  less  povw.  Tempered  to  stand  the 
hard  outdoor  Winter  service.  Guaranteed. 
Price,  18  inch  diameter . $2.40 


Slate 

Roofing 


Made  of  best  qual-  I 
ity  of  genuine  rag  I 
felt,  saturated  with  I 
mineral  asphalt. 

This  combination  I 
makes  this  roofing] 
waterproof,  weath¬ 
erproof.  rotproof] 
and  fire -resisting.! 

Requires  no  special 
tools  to  lay  this 
roofing.  Simple  instructions  are 
supplied  with  each  roll.  You  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  doing  the  work 
yourself.  Each  roll  is  32  inches 
wide  and  contains  108  square  feet. 
A  wonderful  value. 

728B02016  Surfaced  a  a.  a 
with  crushed  red  slate,  v  #2" 
Weight.  80  lbs.  Guaran-  ^  — 
teed  for  16  years.  Price, 


Roomy  Rocker 

TBBlies.  Back  274  in.  high 
above  seat.  Shpg,  wgt. ,  about  20 
pounds.  Made  of  selected  hard¬ 
wood,  flnished  high  gloss,  golden 
color,  ^.addle  seat.  Top  back  slat 
neatly  embossed.  Full  bent  arms. 


A  handsome  Colonial  design,  made  of 
selected,  solid,  plain  oak  withquartered  plain 
oak  panels  in  door,  flnished  golden  oak,  high 
gloss.  Base  top  is  14  inches  thick.  One  of 
two  upper  drawers  Is  lined  for  silverware. 
Roomy  linen  drawer.  Spacious  cupboard 
fitted  with  two  doors.  Height 
over  all,  66  in.  44  in.  wide.  20 
in.  deep.  French  plate  beveled 
mirror.  30x  10.  08111088. 


»16^ 


Look  on  this  pap  first,  then  look 

in* ‘Your  Bargain  BooL*^  Every¬ 
thing  that  you  need  is  there. 


Agricultural  Implements  Page  908-9.80 
Beds  “  694 

Chinaware  “  627 

Dairy  Supplies  “  799-836 


Engines  Page  944 

Furniture  “  656 

Hardware  "  820 

House  Furnishings  •'  779 


Kitchen  Utensilg  Page  784 

Phonographs  and  Records  “  614 

Rugs  and  Carpets  “  741 

Shoes  “  260 


Sweaters  Page  230 

Underwear  “  148 

Washing  Machines  “  780 


All  Metal  Rainproof 
Chicken  Coop 

19B978  On  hot 
nights  you  can 
lift  off  the  net¬ 
ting  front  and 
slide  it  in  upside 
down.  Top  of 
coop  slides  back, BO 
.  that  you  can  reach 

-T  -  - -  without  stooping.  You  can 

top  back  to  let  coop  dry  quickly  after  wash- 
~  ■  ■  ich  "  ■ 


*5^ 

the  hen  and  chicks 


ing.  Has  storm-cover  which  slip;  into  netting 
**T>ng  complete  protection  in  rough  weath- 
.ventilated.  Folds  over  for  storing.  Made 
®f  heavy  galvanized  iron  throughout.  Size,  aa 

214  X  17  in.  Shp.  wt.  14  lbs.  Price,  each  f  1.811 


Potato 

Planter 

7188633  The 

jaws  are  bright 
steel  dipped  in  a 
special  prepara¬ 
tion  to  prevent 
rust. 

Remain  tightly 
closed  until  thrust 
Into  the  ground 
when  they  may  be 
freely  opened. 
Conveying  tube  is 
heavy  galvanized 
Iron.  One  man 
can  easily  plant 
two  acres  in  ten 
hours.  Shipping 
weight,  about  64 
pounds. 

ro1^;iete$1.15 


Look  these  goods  and  prices 
over  carefully.  Order  what 
you  need.Then  look  in"  Your 
“■rgain  Book"  for  anything 
you  do  not  find  here.  Re¬ 
member  you  are  protected 
•n  every  single  purchase  by 
our  guarantee.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 


COLORED 
LEG  BAND 

Made  of  Celluloid. 
Used  for  indicat¬ 
ing  the  age  of 
owls  and  for  ma¬ 
ny  other  purposes. 
Colors.  Blue, 
White,  Red,  Yel¬ 
low  and  Green. 
One  dozen  of.  one 
color  and  size  in  a 
package  We  don’t 
break  packages. 
I9RII22  Small  Ifor 
Leghorns  ]  Doz.  “ 
I9BII23 
Small  Ifor 
American 
Breeds). 

Doz.  .  Sc 


7c 


“Ever 
Ready’ 

Tool 

Grinders 

_  The  moat  prac¬ 
tical  high-speed 
tool  grinders 
made.  Made  from  best 
materials,  highly  fin- 
ished  strong  and  sub¬ 
stantial.  Fitted  with 
a  tool  rest  and  ^gt 
quality  emery  wheel. 

Ihe  24Ar8  are  accur- 
ately  cut  and  are  en¬ 
closed  in  dustproof 
containers.  Quickly 
attached  to  the  table 
or  bench  by  thumb- 
serews. 

1B3B4  With 

inch  ranid  euttint;  ^ 

gear  case*  4  iiiehes; 
height  over  all,  7  inches.  For  grinding  Small  tools 
V  ®  Shipping  weight,  gg 


Acme  Poultry  Fence 

For  Gardens,  truck  patches  and 
young  fruit  orchards.  The  running 
wires  are  close  enough  to  turn  back 
all  sizes  of  poultry.  The  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  wires  are  Number  10  and  the  inter¬ 
mediate  line  and  etay  wires  are  Number 
14.  20  rod  bale  of  Poultry 
WireOOincheshigh,  ISbars, 
average  weight,  186  pounds  ^  I 
728B28.  Price  per  bale  X  aA  = 


Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder 


7 1  dB2 1 30  The  seeding  device  is 
composed  of  butthree  moving  parts 
—  a  disc,  a  shaft  and  a  small  star 
wheel— nocams,  nogears,  no  bands,  Saperau 
no  springs,  etc.  No  Joss  of  seed  or 
time  in  thinning  out.  Made  entirely  •ixtd  ated 
of  steel  and  malleable  iron  except 
the  handles.  Wheel  ia  18  inches  high. 

Ready  for  use.  Shipping  aq 
weight,  67  pounds.  Price  vO«lU 


At  New  York  $810 

Plants  any  seed 
in  bills  4  to  24 
in.  apart  or 
will  sow  con- 
tinuonsly 


Steel  Tray  Wheelbarrow 


7IB34S4 

A  substantial 
durublel)arrow  with 
a  heavy  steel  tray 
mounted  on  the 
frame  and  bolted  in 
front  and  back.  Size 
of  tray:  Length.  32  in.;  width.  284 
in. ;  depth.  6  in.  Tray  is  nicely 
painted.  Has  16-in.  steel  wheel. 
Shipping  weight.  48  lbs.  Price,  each 


The  Rapid  Digger 

Digger. 

Shoulders  and  blades  are  formed 
from  one  piece  of  solid  high  carbon 
st^l.  No  welds  or  malleable  parts 
to  break.  Blades  are  10  inches  long, 
handles  hardwood.  Height 
I  44  over  all.  5  feet.  Weight,  about 
10  pounds.  71B2288,  ' 
each.  $  1 .44. 


r.'j( 


y  FROM  1 

lifi  1# 

lii 

1  NEW  YORK  B 

IIV  'i'll 

g  ^  NEWYDRK 

\i  ■ 

'  i!^  '1 1 

Thousands  of  cars  are  bringing  food  and  ammunition  to  New  York 
tor  exportation.  These  cars  are  unloaded  here  and  are  available 
for  sending  New  York  goods  to  you 


GARDEN  TOOL 
OUTFIT 
71 Bl 9  I C  One 
Solid  Steel 
Spring  Tem¬ 
pered  Spading 
rork,4.tto«4tine8. 
selected  D  handle. 
Cupped  and 
strapped  ferrule. 
One  So  cket 
Shovel.  D  handle 
of  bent  crucible 
steel  has  socket 
shank.  Si/.o  of 
blade.  95ixI2  in. 
One  14  -  Tooth 


Get  down  “Your  Bargain 
Book’’beforeyoubuya  single 
thing.  You  will  find  any 
article  you  want  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  price.  Mage 
“Your  Bargain  Book"  your 
big  store. 
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March  0,  11)18 


The  STAR  ADJUSTER  Makes  The  STAR 
Stafl  Fit  Every  Animal 

Long  COWS — short  cows — and  all  sizes  between — the  STAR  Adjuster 
makes  STAR  Steel  Stalls  instantly  fit  each  animal.  One  simple  turn  of  a  lever 
lengthens  or  shortens  the  cow  bed  to  suit.  Making  it  unnecessary  to  put 
the  cows  in  the  same  stall  each  day.  And  the  entire  operation  takes  no 
longer  than  it  does  to  lock  a  stanchion. 

If  desired,  the  Adjuster  can  be  added  to  STAR  Stalls  at  any  time  after 
they  are  in  use.  It  is  just  one  of  the  many  exclusive  STAR  Features,  found 
in  no  other  make  of  equipment,  that  puts  STAR  Barn  Equipment  in  a 
class  by  itself. 


_  Stairs, 

Sta  n  chion  s  Jter  Ca  rr  i  ers 

"'•""/lUltUV'*"* 

STAR  Stalls  require  no  assembling— they  are  shipped  ready  to  erect. 
The  Unit  System  of  construction  permits  your  stalls  to  grow  with  your  herd 
and  the  sanitaiy  Arch  gives  strength.  The  Curb  Clamp  facilitates  quick 
erection  and  the  Adjuster  is  described  above. 

The  triant  STAR  Stanchion  is  woodlined  and  strontr.  It  is  easily  adjustable  and 
carries  the  STAR  Automatic  Sure  Stop.  No  matter  what  the  needs  in  your  barn,  we 
have  a  STAR  Litter  and  Feed  Carrier  to  meet  them.  Double  Lock  Tubs — easy  rising 
and  lowering  and  Swinging  Booms  to  keep  the  barn  yard  clear  are  a  few  of  the  things 
that  will  interest  you.  Write  for  our  big,  finely  illustrated  catalogues, 

STAR  goods  sold  by  hest  dealers  everywhere 

HUNT-HELM-FERRIS  &  CO.,  23  Hunt  St.,  Harvard,  III. 

New  York  Branch:  Industrial  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Briii^s 
yoii  this 
SEPARATOR 


Biggest  money-maker  on 
the  farm.  Pays  for  itself 
quickly— that  it  why  it  is 
easy  to  buy  the  Maynard 
on  these  remarkably  easy 
terms— $2.00  down  and  the 
rest  within  a  year. 

The  Maynard  beats  any  cream 
separator  at  any  price.  Yet  it 
Bells  for  $30  to  $40  less  than 
others.  Skims  every  drop  of 
milk  tight  times.  The  won¬ 
derful  new  one-piece  aluminum 
skimming  device  gets  ewry 
ounce  of  butter  fat.  _  Friction- 
less  shafts,  ball  bearings,  easy 
to  operate.  One-piece  supply 
tank,  open  cream  spout,  and 
one-piece  skimming  device  make  it  easy  to  clean. 
Strong,  rugged,  honestly  built,  will  last  a  lifetime. 


Save  $30  to  $40 

Take  a  year  to  pay 


Any  of  the  four  sizes  of  the  famous  Maynard  sentAB 
60  days’ free  trial.  Guaranteed  for  life.  Act  now,  ana 
cet  the  benefit  of  its  saving  ail  season. 

SENT  FREE— Our  1918  Separator  Plan 


Write  for  your  copy  today.  Read  every  word  before 
you  buy  any  kind  of  separator.  It  will  open  your  eyes. 


9S  JhneAica/rK 

Upnrard  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  Trial  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Whether  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  handsome  catalogue 
id  easy  monthly  payment  offer.  Address 
MERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Bor  5075  Bainbridse,  N.Y. 


This  all-steel  churn  is  just 
what  you  have  been  wait¬ 
ing  for.  Make  good  butter 
without  the  hard  work.  Drawn 
steel  barrel,  heavily  tinned  inside 
— easy  to  clean — sanitary— cannot 
soak  up  moisture.  Beautifully  trimmed 
in  red  and  blue.  Ask  your  dealer  or 
write  us  for  Circular  No.  38X. 

STUftGES  6  6URH  MF6.  CO.,  508  S.  Green  8t.«  Chicago*  10* 

New  York  Office  t 
t650  Termhiai  Bldg. — 50  Church  Sl- 

tEstahlisMd  in  ZS&i 


SieeKhurns 


LABEL 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.H.  DANA,74  Main  St., West  Lebanon,  N.H 


HOGS  ADVANCE 
200  PER  CENT 

Buyers  at  Chicago  are  paying  as  high 
as  18(^  per  pound  for  live  hogs,  the  highest 
price  in  history.  Compared  with  two  years 
ago,  this  is  an  advance  of  200%  .  The  de¬ 
mand  is  strong  and  sure  to  continue.  Here  is  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  secure  big  returns. 
Feed  your  pigs 


Reictiard’s  Digester  Tankage 

and  watch  ’em  grow  into  dollars.  This  superior  brand  of  tankage  supplies  the  necessary  rnus- 
cle  and  bone-building  materials  lacking  in  all  grain  feeds.  It  insures  health,  perfect  digestion, 
quick  and  even  development  and  makes  big  profits  sure.  You  can’t  afford  to  do  without  it. 

The  sensational  Berkshire  boar  shown  above — Majestic  Mammoth  229500 — weighed  407  lbs. 
at  seven  months  of  age.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Carter,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  who  regularly 
fed  him  Reichard’s  Digester  Tankage. 

Write  for  samples  of  tankage,  prices  and  interesting  booklet,  FREE. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD  15  IV.  Lawrence  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


'  ■"  ■  — . . . . 

live  Stock  and  Dairy  .. 


Steers  as  Motive  Power 

I  am  always  glad  to  have  Tiik  K.  X.-Y. 
come.  I  see  many  curious  things  in  it. 
I  will  give  you  oue  that  I  rau  across  a 
few  (lays  ago.  A  man  believes  there  is 
more  in  keeping  oue  good  dog  than  there 
is  in  keeping  10  sheep.  We  wall  not  say 
anything  about  the  patriotic  part  of  it, 
or  how  long  the  nation  could  be  fed  from 
bis  thrift}'  experiment.  I  also  have  an¬ 
other  w’onld-be  farmer  who  s.ays  he  can 
pay  ,$.3,000  for  a  farm  and  pay  for  it  out 
of  10  cows  in  three  years.  Can  any  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  beat  that? 

I  have  .seen  a  few  notes  in  The  II. 
N.-Y.  about  ox  teams.  I  am  sending  you 
a  little  picture  of  my  pair  of  steers.  I 
bought  those  stoei-s  last  April.  I  ■worked 
them  all  Spring  and  Summer,  and  they 
have  not  had  aOO  lbs.  of  grain  since  I  got 
them.  They  have  done  the  entire  work 
on  the  farm,  on  which  I  keep  about  10 
head  of  cattle.  They  have  drawn  out  of 
the  woods  and  delivered  to  the  village 
about  00  cords  of  wood.  They  have  also 


tie,  and  that  the  result  is  uniformity 
and  smoothness  not  obtained  universally 
with  the  Angus  and  Shorthorn  hull. 
However,  my  idea  iu  writing  was  not  to 
state  something  that  there  could  he  an 
argument  about,  as  individuals  are  not 
(xuivinced  of  the  truth  by  argument. 
What  I  know  about  Ilcrefords  Is  this: 
As  a  breed  their  disposition  should  prove 
that  they  are  paramount  as  a  beef  ani¬ 
mal  over  all  black  cattle. 

These  noble  cattle,  the  Ilerefords, 
have  the  best  disposition  of  any  cattle, 
calm,  majestic,  never  spleeny  and  quick¬ 
tempered.  Their  uniform  proportions 
may  vary,  their  disposition  hardly  ever 
varies.  The  bulls  run  together  almost 
uniformly  without  serious  or  dangerous 
argument,  and  their  mildness  is  not  due 
to  lack  of  brains,  as  I  had  fir.st  thought, 
but  to  noble  qualities  of  kindness  and 
calm  nobility.  If  there  ever  was  a  breed 
of  animal  which  aroused  admiration  this 
is  the  breed. 

I  had  no  prejudice  when  I  first  began 


A  Pair  of  Uvely  Steer* 


drawn  the  hay  iu  from  two  other  farms, 
anionutiug  to  about  05  tons.  They  are 
today  in  good  .shape,  smart  and  active. 
They  will  walk  to  the  village,  a  mile  and 
a  quarter,  and  home  again  iu  1^  hours, 
unloading  wood  iu  the  meantime.  I  make 
this  statement  iu  order  to  give  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  country  an  idea  of  what  they 
lose  keeping  old  horses,  eating  all  the 
grain  there  is  before  them,  and  .still  can¬ 
not  do  the  work  of  my  little  steers. 

New  York.  a  e.  brown. 

High  Qualities  of  Hereford  Cattle 

The  R.  N.-Y.  seems  to  desire  to  fur¬ 
ther  nothing  hut  facts,  and  wMle  you 
may  enter  debates,  and  list  argnmeuts 
that  may  he  porluips  erroneous,  you 
strive  for  exactness.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  creditable,  as  the  field  of  agricul¬ 
tural  comment  and  wu-itiug  is  given  up 
a  good  deal  to  the  record-  of  some  very 
questionable  advice,  and  countless  repe¬ 
titions.  I  noted  the  other  day  an  article 
criticising  s’ome  writer  w'ho  had  made 
large  claims  for  Hereford  cattle.  The 
claimant  enthusiastically  put  them  at  the 
head  of  all  beef  breeds,  and  also  classed 
them  as  the  king  of  money-getters,  etc. 
The  critic  wanted  to  know  where  be  got 
his  information,  or  perhaps  where  bo 
got  tbe  money  for  them  was  meant,  cit¬ 
ing  sales  of  Angus  and  Shorthorn  as 
ahead,  and  finding  the  Hereford  not 
mentioned. 

While  total  sales,  and  prices  of  ITere- 
fords  iu  open  competition  with  other 
brei'ds,  would  in  fill  iirobfibility 
run  higher  than  other  bi’eeds, 
price  received  foi*  an  article  often 
depends  upon  the  canniness  and  ability 
of  the  salesman,  his  advertisement  of 
his  wares  and  vim  iu  pushing  same. 
While  Ilerefoid  breeders  probably  ik) 
not  lack  iu  the  above  qualities  I  believe 
that  the  greatest  bulk  of  recorded  sales 
are  not  in  the  stock  yards,  as  Hereford 
stock  alone,  but  run  into  sales  to 
ranchers  and  large  breeders,  who  cross 
them  with  Shorthorn  and  range  stock. 
It  cannot  he  denied  at  least  that  Here¬ 
ford  hulls  are  the  most  sought  to  grade 
up  scrub  herds  of  range  and  stock  cat¬ 


handling  cattle,  hut  soon  fdiind  that 
■black  cattle  of  all  breeds,  scrub  or  pure, 
are  iucliued  to  he  teinpery,  and  hard 
to  handle,  and  while  we  would  not  confine 
this  attribute  solely  to  Angus,  wc  re¬ 
gard  this  fact  as  a  great  thing  iu  favor 
of  the  Hereford,  and  one  w'hieh  cannot 
help  hut  go  to  show  iu  a  way,  that 
they  are  the  hest  breed  of  cattle  to  put 
on  flesh,  as  they  do  not  fi’et  in  any 
individual  instance,  and  they  are  certainly 
admitted  to  be  the  breed  paramount  to 
clean  up  all  waste  places  and  utilize  all 
weeds  which  have  accumulated  iu  I’lnst- 
ern  pastures  for  the  past  hundred  years. 

I  well  I’emember  my  surprise  in  going 
into  a  pasture  after  huyiiig  my  fu»it 
Hereford  cow,  and  seeing  her  standing 
mouth  wide  open,  same  being  caused  by 
the  fact  that  she  had  an  enormous 
Scotch  thistle  in  it.  She  wabbled  this 
around  until  she  got  it  crushed  and  tlnm 
made  away  with  it.  They  clean  up  every¬ 
thing,  even  lichen  moss.  Some  heifer 
calve.s  seemed  to  prefer  this  moss,  even 
when  too  small  to  eat  much  gi-ass,  and 
we  had  to  he  careful  that  same  did  not 
constipate  them. 

As  to  disposition  and  foragers  tliey 
have  aue  w’oudering  at  them,  and  we  have 
to  yet  see  their  equal  .as  to  quick  growth, 
and  as  to  final  size,  weight  or  price  re¬ 
ceived.  That  may  depend  on  their 
owner,  but  their  qualities  which  have 
made  me  love  them  are  uniform,  and 
do  not  vary  with  any  individual  we 
have  yet  seen.  G.  E.  hartshokx. 

Massachusetts. 

Pawing 

My  driving  horse  has  a  habit  of  pawing 
when  hitched  to  a  post.  I  have  tried 
buckling  a  chain  to  his  fetlock  without 
auv  results;  also  chained  both  feet  to¬ 
gether,  using  a  piece  of  chain  about  eight 
inches  long.  He  would  break  the  straps 
and  go  at  it  again.  Can  you  suggest  a 
remedy  ? 

Try  the  effect  of  flat  pieces  of  lead 
hung' on  strings  from  the  breast  collar  so 
that  they  will  be  struck  by  the  knees  when 
the  horse  paws.  Another  plan  is  to  run  a 
rope  or  cord  from  a  strap  buckled  around 
one  pasturn  tip  through  a  ling  in  a  sur¬ 
cingle  and  dowE  to  a  strap  around  the 
other  pastern.  S- 


6he  RURAIL  NRW-VORKER 


L 


SWINE 


Ty'i^Berkshires 

Majestic  Mammoth,  tvt.  407  lbs.  at  7  months,  was 
bred  and  raised  by  me.  Special:  Booking  orders 
for  bred  sows  and  gilts.  Minimum  Prices:  Weaned 
pigs  $!20  each;  bred  sows  and  gilts,  $100  each. 

CH  rARTFR  WHITGUERN  FARM 
•  *  lilX,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood ; 

Letter  from  S.  G.  Thayer.  Rochester,  N.  Y.:  "J  am 
vtry  much  pleased  with  the  boar  pig."  During  1917 
we  could  have  sold  four  times  our  supply  of  boar 
pigs,  largely  to  old  customers. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPEWDING,  Box  15,  DUNDEE.  N.Y. 

BERKSHIRES 

Order  that  pair  of  spring  pigs  from  us  and  rest  assu  r- 
ed  that  you  will  get  the  best.  Will  have  150  to  select 
from.  A  few  good  fall  pigs  left.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed.  H.  GRIM  SHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 


SPRINGE  ANK  BERKSHIRES 

1  am  booking  orders  for  bred  Gilts  and  Sows  to  far¬ 
row  in  March,  1918.  Showed  9  Springbank  April 
farrowed  pigs  in  under  6  months  class  at  Spring- 
field.  Oct.  17th,  and  was  in  the  money  6  times. 

J.  E.  W'ATBON,  .  Marbledale,  Conn. 

BarkshirM  Masterpieee-Longfellow  breeding.  Bred 
uoi  nanii  bo  sows  and  gilts.  Boars  from  pigs  to  ser¬ 
viceable  size.  Jno.  C.  Rream,  Gettysburg;,  Pa. 

tdingOnlBri  Berluliir»Pig»  ZSi.  Si'S 

Registered  Chester  Whites 

We  have  a  f«w  youngs  boara  for  salo.  Send  for  circular. 
BKAMBLKTYE  FARM,  Setaaket,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Beg.  0. 1.  C.  Pigs 

Reg.  CHESTER  WH ITES 

Bred  Qil/tb  and  Pigs  fob  sale. 
jRidgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Kidge,  N.  Y. 

IDXuroOBRED  SOWS 

We  have  booked  2  tried  Sows  and  one  Tearling 
bred  for  May  Htters.  Descriptions  and  prices  on 
application.  40  sows  are  due  in  March  and  April. 

We  will  book  orders  for  pigs  June  1st  delivei-y. 
Cl.’tUK.RItOOK  DlIROC-^BRKKf  riOH,Hladerhook,N.T. 

WanfAfI—  I— *  *1  o*  12  weeks  old. 
W  aniea  a.  ^  ai  state  weight,  etc. 

The  Mscniff  Horticultural  Co..  S2-S4-56  Veacy  St.,  New  York 

ISO  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

iO  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  6 
weeks  old,  SI.OO  SO  KRKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS.  6  weeks  old.  $9.00.  50  0. 1.  C.  S  UR6E  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS, S9.  These  Pigs  are  from  Large, Growthy  stock. 
60  Shoats,  12  weeks  old,  *12  each.  D.  OEEVES,  Uiinglen.  Miu. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  .* 


Flintstone 

Farm 

Breeders  of- — 

Milking  ShorMiorn  Cattle 
Belgian  Draft  Horses 
Berkshire  Swine 
Rhode  Island  Red  Poultry 

Our  winnings  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  speak  for  the  type  of  our 
animals— 

Our  official  production  Records  arc 
equally  superior— 

The  great  size  of  our  herds  offers  un¬ 
usual  opportunities  for  selection— 

We  would  like  to  send  you  our  cat¬ 
alogues  and  production  records — 

Dalton 

Massachusetts 


AbOrdOOn  forproat.  Jl«duco  cost 

Angus 


tor  labor  and  equipment.  Easy  feeders. 
Circular  free  wfth  pictures  and  particu¬ 
lars.  C,  W,  EOKaROT,  31  Nisxu  St,  Niw  York 


Guernsey  and  Jersey 

Tuberculin  Tested.  No  Tuberculosis  in  Herd  for  Four  ' 
Years.  Cheeterbrook  Farm,  Pecksklll,  N,  Y.  ' 


High  Grade  HOLSTEINS 

rurodiu-vsVl  n  o  jerseys,  ayrshires 

40  head  always  on  hand  to  select  from.  Phone  con¬ 
nection.  KAKLiLNGFI^  Monsey,  2iiew  York 


Reg.  Poland Ghinas 


sired 

_  by  or  bred  to  Half  Ton  boars. 

From  dams  weighing  «00  up.  E.  ROWEU.  Jr..  Seoltikurg,  Va. 

— 


Any 

Also 


HAMPSHIRES’ 


age  ;  bred  gilts,  free  circular. 
RKGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

lOCUST  LAWN  FARM.  Bird-In-Hand.  Box  R,  Pa. 


C 


HORSES 


GUERNSEYS 


] 


Imported  Percheron  Stallion 

FOR  6  A  Ia  £ 

GODISSON  71991  (102735)  age,  10;  weight  20.50- 
dappel  coal  black;  undefeated  at  many  state  ami 
county  fairs,  including  great  Chicago  International- 
13  inch  bone;  wears  8  shoe;  quality  at  every  imint- 
kind  disposition;  harness, saddle  and  pasturebroke- 
will  work  with  anything.  A  herd  header;  che.ap  if 
sold  soon.  Reason  for  selling,  fillies  in  way  and  in 
selective  draft  subject  to  call.  Come  and  I  will  sell 
you  this  horse.  CLARENCE  STOWE,  R.  4.  Jefferson,  Ohio 

For  Sala-One  Percheron  Stallion 

3  years  old.  Weight.  2,000  lbs.,  with  style  and  action 
One  2  years  old  with  same  quality.  Black.  Rouis- 
tei-ed  in  P.  S.  JAMES  NOONAN,  Avon,  N  Y. 

For  Sale-2  Reg.  Percheron  IVIares 

Alio  young  stallion.  E.  R.  McCOHHELL.  Wellinoton.  Ohio 

CLYDESDALE  STALUONS 

Young  horses  ready  for  service.  Pine  individuals. 
Prices  reasonable.  MONTROSE  FARM,  Oranie,  Virginia 

SHETLAND  PONIES^ 

WeseljonthelNSTUUlElIT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  10c 
contract  and  price  Hst,  Address  Dept.  L 
THE  SHADYSZDK  FARMS^  North  Benton,  O 


In  the  Pan-American  Model 
Dairy  Breed  Test  the  Guernseys  won 
the  prize  for  net  profit  in  butter  fat 
production  the  highest  aver- 

lage  score 

on  butter; 
the  best  rating 
for  color  and 
flavor  of  butter; 
the  nreatcst  return 
for  $1  invested  in 
food.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation.  (4) 


American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
Box  R  Pelerboro,N.H. 

tT-rmiiiTTi-rr 


GUERNSEYS 

For  Sals  months  old  May  Rose  hull,  sired 

'  /  .  P«n  lagp  of  Linda  Vista,  darn  Ei-win- 

ette  of  Elm-Lelgh  with  a  record  of  479  pounds  of 
fat  made  when  23  mouths  old.  Bull  is  promising  in- 
marked,  hat  a  dark  nose.  Price, 
»150.  Great  prtm^osition  for  a  grade  herd.  Send 
for  pedigree.  WALTER  S.  KERR.  Mgr.,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


Shotland  PnniAQ-HA*<HELLBRos., 

wa  m  ..  Vi  *  ■  ^  ^  f ftrl.g.  gbis.  Oldest 

nerd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S. 

FOR  SB  a  jB  Monte  colored,  seven 

SALE  »J  old.  good  size, 

good  bone,  clever  and 
hnre  foal-getter,  offered  for  sale  for  no  fault  of  his. 
Price,  88350  to  quick  buyer.  A  pair  of  steel-gray 
mule  colts,  comingtliree  and  four  yeursold,  to  show 
also  for  sale.  0.  B.  BROWN,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2.  Cambridge,  H.Y. 


The  Gasoline 
Engine  on 
The  Farm 

By  XenoW.  Putoain 


Operation 
Repair  and 
Uses 


530  Pages.  Nearly 
180  Engravings 


Tills  is 
•  he  kind 
ef  a  book 
livery  far¬ 
mer  will  , 

Wei-iato  and 
every  f  a  r 
home  ought  to 
have.  Includes 
selecting  the 
most  suitable  _ 
engine  for  farm  work,  its  most  convenient  and  ef- 
ncient  Installation,  with  chapters  on.  troubles,  their 
remedies,  and  how  to  avoid  them.  The  care  and 
management  of  the  farm  tractor  in  plowing,  bar- 
**a>Teftlng  and  road  grading  are  fully  cov- 
ereq,  also  plain  directions  are  given  for  handling  the 
tractor  on  the  road. 

address  prepaid  for 
Yeariy  Subscriptions  or  Four 
or  One  New  Yearly 

Subscription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 

the  rural  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.  30th  St..  N.Y. 


Albamont  Farms 

Campion  and  Thornton,  N.  H. 

GUERNSEYS 

Wo  offer  seven  choice  heifers,  also  two  bulls.  One  ready 
52**  service  Isa  double  great  grandson  of  Imo.  Kintf  of 
the  May.  Herd  under  U.  8.  Govt,  supervision  for  Tuoer- 
culosis.  write  for  full  pedigrees,  low  prict^s,  etc. 

J.  c.  HAAWTZ,  Cwner,  10  High  SI.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

FIVE  TWO-YEAR-OLD 

Grade  Guernsey  Heifers 

dne  to  freshen  this  spring,  $90  each.  Also 
Guernsey  Heifers,  price  $60. 
All  hired  by  registered  bull  and  out  of  well  bred 
Guernsey  dams  that  have  average<l  over  7,000 
lbs.  milk  per  year.  Herd  tuberculin  tested. 
G.  G.  BURUNGAME 

The  FARMERS’  BUREAU,  Inc.,  150  Nassau  St,  New  York,  N.  Y 


Stop!  Look!  Listen! 

H«re  !•  joat  what  you  want 

1 7  Head  of  Grade  Short  Horn  Heifers 

twelve  to  fifteen  months  old.  The  kind  that  brings  in 
money  whileyou  sleep.  FREDA  COOPER, LyndoDTlIle.N.r 


|iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiPiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiii|B 

I  Jerseys  Win  Economy  Test  | 

In  a  recent  test  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  157  Jerseys  and  131  mem¬ 
bers  of  another  dairy  breed  were  en¬ 
tered.  The  Jerseys  required  only 
75.3  per  cent  as  much  digestible 
nutrients  per  lb.  of  fat  produced  as  did 
the  other  breed.  Further,  they  produced 
1.2  per  cent  more  milk,  25.6  per  cent  more 
solids  and  59.3  per  cent  more  fat  per 
1000  lbs.  live  weight.  Jerseys  produce 
the  largest  net  profits  from  every  pound  of  feed.  Build  a  Jer¬ 
sey  herd.  Write  to  breeders  for  prices. 

Send  today  for  free  book.  "The  Jersey  Cow  in  America." 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  330 West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 


Dingleton  Farm 


NEWTOWN  SQUARE,  PA. 
Fifteen  Mile*  from  Philadelphia 

Food  Administrator  Doc¬ 
tor  McCarthy  says:  “We  in 
America  have  no  reallza- 
htion  of  how  hard  the  world 
is  up  againstit  for  fats.  The 
_  big  job  of  the  American 

live  stock  farmer  is  furnishing  fats.  *  *  «  ■’ 
Butter  fat  is  the  most  nourishing  of  all  fats. 
IjCt  us  sell  you  a  high  butter  fat  bull,  and 
watchtheorcamlinodeepen  ouyourmilk  bottles. 

=  We  are  offering  a  few  Jersey  Cows 
E  Bred  Heifers,  Yearling  Heifers 

Heifer  and 
Bull  Calves 

Also  full  line  of 
Chester  White  ldg.«, 
10  wks.  to  5  mos. 
old.  Send  stump 

_  _ for  Circulars. 

"  EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept  R,  Box  66,  West  Chester,  Penna. 

“QUaTi  T  Y”~ 

Brightside 


I  Farms 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

For  Sale: — Five 
sons  of  Interested 
Prince  2d  95708. 
Out  of  Register  of 
Merit  dams.  They 
are  the  kind  that 
spell  herd  im¬ 
provement. 

&  McKTNNEY 
300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Ben  Robyn  Farm  | 

Woodbury, Long  Island, N.Y.  | 

Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  of  best  Island  = 
and  American  breeding.  Prices  moderate  E 
Write  for  catalog.  — 


J  E  R 


L  S  = 


Jerseys 

Animals  from  Register  of  Merit  sires  and 
dams,  for  sale.  Address 
E.  W.  Moskek  -  Aurora,  N.  T 

SALE  Two  Reg.  Jersey  BuD  Calves 

3  to  6  moB.  old,  from  Register  of  Merit  sire,  tSO  each. 

GEO.  L.  FEKKIS  &  SON,  Atwaters,  N.Y. 

Young  Reg.  Jersey  Co  ws  For  Sale 

of  the  best  Island  ana  American  strains. 

,  Jones  Jersey  Farm,  Sauquoit,  N.Y.  naDLYME.  CT  - 

. . . 

-  - 


s  E  Y  B  U  L 

Golden  Prince  of  Oakland . No.  14940.3 

Sire— Golde.n  Viola’s  Prince . No.  126819 

Dam — Princess  Georgina  Oakland.. No.  2079.60 

Dropped  July  6th,  1916. 

Prince  of  Grayrook’s . No.  149086 

’’J*'® — Duke  of  Grayrock’s . No.  108459 

Dam — Queen  of  Grayrock’s . No.  28034,3 

Dropped  Sept.  30th,  1915. 

—  .  prices  write 

H.  WEINSTEIN  &  SONS,  HADLYME,  CT. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Sendfor  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12»nos. 
old.  A,  H.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


•ri 


Reg.  Guernsey  Cows  and  Bulls  il/S.E 

Must  sell  20  head  to  make  room.  Priced  for  quick 

Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  sSSm° 

- — — - - — - - $50  and  upward. 

bend  forparticalars.  XOOISON  R.  KRIEBEL,  R  D.  Z,  Norritlawa,  Pa! 


HewTork  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn. 

Send  for  list.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN.  Sec..  Glens  Falls,  N.T.' 


DOGS 

ForSale7n!wHiTECollieShepherdPuppi8s,f™e"} 

cattle  dogs  and  genuiiio  heelers  on  both  sides. 
Males,  $6;  females,  $4,  delivaied  in  New  England. 

JOHN  HODGSON,  Danbury,  Conn. 

AirodRlsPuDDisS  grown,  strong, vig- 

HII0UdllirU|J(IIUS  oroui,  active,  healthy  young  dogs 

backed  by  champion  stock.  The  kind  that  will  please 
you.  Prices  reasonable.  F.  W.  Paine,  Medina,  N.Y, 

Airedales  and  Collies 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Lari'e  in¬ 
structive  list,  5e.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Bskland,  Iowa 

PUPS-Choice, Pure-bred  Airedales.  Males ,$12: 

«  females,  $8.  Also  Collie  females  from  grand 
working  stock,  $8.  Wm.  W.  Ketch,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

Collie  and  Fox  Terrier  Puppies  wkTtTdt 

pleased.  Lai-ge  catalog  free.  EOWIH  «.  SOUOER,  Telford,  Ps. 

Piiwso  liloodhounda  and  Guinea  Piga 

V.-011ie  rups  uelson  HROS.,  Gkovk  City,  I'a. 

WALKER  FOXHOUNDS.  FIELD,  Somers,  Coon. 

WILL  EXCHANGE  Good  Female  Airedale  wackoak 

for  Wyandotte  or  red  chickens,  f  red  NIXON,  Quakertawn,  N.  J. 

1  .%  AYRSHIRES  | 

ANlMALSrofsAiE 

Run  mostly  light,  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everything  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 

1  ::  HOLSTEINS  ) 

%  Holstein  Heifer  CALVES  h,g“d  d 

Mgistered  sires.  5  days  old.  »20  and  #25  each. 
HAKKY  VAIL,  .  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fine  Rej.  Ffolstpin  RhII  ® 

MHO  Iicg.  nuiscem  duu  35  ^  ^ 

O.  dam.  Price,  Don  t  buv  scrubs.  Breed  nn 

Send  for  pedigree.  CLOVERDALE  FARM.  Charlotte,  N.  y! 

YoungHolsleinBulls  r.l'Slf .T-VJ 

High  Grad.  HOLSIEm  CALVES 

toS20.  Ship  anywhere.  Purebred  registered  Hoi- 
steins,  all  ages.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N,  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

TwoReg.HoIstein-Frie$ianBull$  ! 

about  one  year  old,  of  Korndyke  breeding;  also 
Purebred  Holstein-Priesian  bull  calves  and  lieifer 
calves  from  A.  R.  0.  dams.  Papers  guai-anteed. 

B.  Price  Evans,  Cassville,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEINS 


] 


EAST  RIVER  GRADE 

HOLSTEINS  arc  Producers 


They  are  the  best  type  of  dairy  cows  that  can  bo 
found  in  this|n-eat  daiiw  section.  Every  cow 
in  our  herd  FOR  SALE.  Take  your  ^loice. 


60  Cows,  just  fresh.  They  are  milk  producers. 
J-iet  ns  prove  it  to  you.  40  Springers.  You 
will  not  find  any  better.  lO  Keg.  Bulls,  all 
ages.  15  Extra  Fancy  Beg.  C^ws.  Wire 
us  the  day  yon  would  like  to  look  them  over. 
WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH.  Cortland  N  Y 

Phone  14-F.5  or  43-F.2  McGraw  ’  ' 


SPOT  FARM 

%  HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  either  sex  515  to  520 
each,  express  prepaid  in  lots  of  5. 

Grade  2-year  olds  close  SPRINGERS. 

565  to  580  each.  40  yearlings  not  bred 

i?£P*STERED  HEIFERS,  ready  to  breed 
5!125  each. 

28  REGISTERED  BULLS,  registered  and  high 
grade  cows  at  Farmers  prices. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


GRADE  HOLSTEIiVS 


HTren  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deaL"  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t 


FOR 

SALE 

FRESH  COWS  and  SPRINGERS 

LARGE,  FINE  INDIVIDUALS  THAT  ARE 
HEAVY  PRODUCERS.  150  HEAD  TO  SE¬ 
LECT  FROM.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  this  stock. 

F.P.Sanndcrs  &  Son,  Springdale  Farms 

Phone  116  or  1476M  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


2  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

with  excellent  A.  R.  O.  backing.  For  bargain  write 

CLARK  HEWLETT.  -  Bath,  N.  Y. 


WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE 

_  A  FEW  FRESH  AND  SPRINGING  GRABE 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 
UBERCULIN  TESTED 

in  tlanniiry  anti  giiaranteed  free  from  con¬ 
tagious  abortion.  Herd  regularly  tuberculin 
tested  by  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
TT^i*  couple  of  well-bred  registered 

Hoisteiu  BULL  CALVES  that  will  please  anyone. 


Write  for 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

Hiirh  gr«(l«  heifer  calves  sired  by  registered  sire.  Dam’s  record 
be.  -I’wo  high  grade  heifer  calves  sod  registered  bull  calf 
Fifty  fine  fresh  grade  cowa.  Everything  in  Holsteins  both 
registered  and  grads*. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.  Mapla  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  V. 

hISS  High  Producing  Grade  Holsteins 

Mouse  Pabja,  -  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
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united  q 
U  STATED 


TistkeFai^ofifie^ai^ 

for  it  works  inmigk  ways 
^  Charmer  fr  the  farmer,  ■> 

for  to  use  it  always p^s.  < 

’Tis  saferand it’s  cleaner, 

'  ^hd ityets  a  LOTS  MORE  CREAM.  .  .  /  ^  y  - 

A' U.S.SEPARMOR- realizing  every  dream. 


. \md' 


-  <5^c^r2=ic^j 


LIGHTING 

PLANTS 


“U.  S.  Light— Bright— White— Just  Right  I” 

Dayligh^^  time  ia  home.  W^ill  wash,  ch\im,  fan,  toast,  supply  electric  flat 
iron}  save  hundreds  of  steps,  provide  water  all  over  house.  — Operating  cost.low. 
A  co'mfbrt-and  a  lov.  ,  _  ___ 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

<  hlcauo,  111.  I'ortloiKl,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  Olty,  I  tuli  Oakland,  CeL 


-Spreade 


Spreads  all  kinds  of  barn"  manure,  fertili¬ 
zer,  lime,  evenly,  quickly,  with  least  draft. 

The  only  Spreader  that  has  the  special 
eroded,  self-sharpenine 

Flat  TootU— Enclosed  Cylinder 
Indestmctible;  teeth  are  bolted  to  bai-s.  Slireds 
in  vide,  uniform  strips.  Does  not  clog  or 
buncix  manure. 

Writs  lor  Catalog  and  Prices.  Ask  lor  oakiabla  tiiiOo  on  "Ssving 
and  Applieotioo  ol  Msniiro,"  by  the  inventor  nl  the  manure  spreader. 

Dealers:  Go#d  Proposition — Write  NOW! 

N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  36  Swan  SL, 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 


With  this  Simplex  Dllohei^Terpacer 

Works  in  any  soil,  clay  or  gumbo.  Digs  Wshap^ 
diteb  down  to  4  ft.  Practically  all  steel.  Reversi¬ 
ble.  Equal  to  100  men.  Pays  tor  ItsetX  in  a  day. 


Sent  on 
1 0  Days' 
Trial 


Ditches,  Terraces, 
Builds  Levees. 
Levels  Bumps.  Fills 
Gullies.  Grades 
Roads,  Back  FUlS, 
Cleans  out  old 
ditches  at  low  cost. 
Simplex  Fann-DItchsr 

Co.,  Inc.,  Box  CS 
Ovontboro.  Ky 


PATENTED 


Doiii  let  Sough  Roads 
Keep^u  from  Riding 

IT  ISN’T  NECESSARY.  Hassler  8h9pk  Ab¬ 
sorbers  on  your  Ford  will  make  rough 
spots”  feel  almost  as  smooth  M  an  oven 
stretch  of  load.  Their  genUe,  springy  aotioa 
absorbs  ©very  jolt  and  jar 

For 

_ _  Ford 

Shodi^rBer  c^s 

Hassler  Shook  Absorbers  make  your  Ford  rid© 
ae  easily  as  a  *2,000  oar.  They  Increase  tiro 
mileage  20  to  100  per  cent. ,eave  gasoline,  cut 
your  up-keep  bills  one-tiurcL  aadJ.noreaiie  the 
resale  value  of  your  car.  800,000  Ford  Owners 
recognize  their  economic  necessity. 

10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

WriutodAT  tor  Free  Trial  Blank  ^ 

||AT«  ft  Mt  ot  HftMtorft  Pftt  jour  Ford  wttiMt  ft 
fteni  ftt  oxponao  tft  JOQ>  Trj  thorn  tOdftfia  TbM» 
II  you  srs  wUUsg  to  ds  wHa* 
oat  theen,  they  will  be  tokaa 
•ffwltheatebiirge.  DeaHrids 
wltheol  Bnsalers  staplybe. 
esiiec  someone  dbeoantec 

Sn  from  trying  tbesi.  Aeeept 
la  eUor  sad  see  tor  year. 
ecUL  Over  t00,000  eeto  ia 
Baa.  Write  today— HOWe 

ROBERT  H  J1ASSLER4M. 
SUNtornSL  fa&auMGaODl 


WERTHAN 

PAYS 

HIGHEST 

PRICES 

roR 

EMPTY 

BAGS 


1 


CASH  FOR 
EMPTY  BAGS 

We  pay  highest  prices  and 
also  freight  charges.  Be  sure 
to  get  our  prices  before  dis¬ 
posing  of  your  bags.  They’re 
worth  money  to  yon  and  we  11 
pay  yon  best  cash  mce  for  them 
ns  soon  as  received  and  assorted, 
i  Write  US  at  once  stating  how 
— ■  Kmany  you  have. 

WERTHAN  BAG  COMPANY 
66  Dock  Street  Ste  Louis,  Mo* 


MUSKRATS 

1  pay  you  following  prices 

I  n  in  IV  Kits 

BLACK  RATS,  $1.30  1.00  .80  .60  .20 
BROWN  RATS,  1.00  .80  .60  .40  .10 

Ginseng.  Wild,  $12.00  per  lb. 
Ship  bp  Parcel  Post  or  ExpretW 

J.  HENRY  STICHT 
346  Seventh  Avenue  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


“The  ‘Acme*  Way 
lo  Crops  That  Pay** 

is  the  title  of  ourfree  book  that  points 
the  way  to  increased  yields.  Shows 
how  to  secure  deep,  firm,  moist  seed 
beds  without  waste  of  time  or  labor. 
Fully  describes  the  “Acme”  Tillage 
Line  and  explains  “Why  the  Coul¬ 
ters  Do  the  Work”  in  field,  orchard 
and  garden  better  than  it  can  be  done  in 
any  other  way.  Gives  the  findings  of 
State  Experiment  Stations  lo  every  part 
of  the  country 

This  book  win  help  you  to  grow  bigger 
crops.  Send  a  postal  today. 

DUANE  H.  NASH  Inc. 

141  Dm  St-a  Millington.  N.  J. 


Feeding  Fresh  Cow 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  a  cow 
that  freshened  two  weeks  ago,  giving  11 
quarts  of  milk  at  present?  I  have  on 
hand  bran,  gluten,  barley  .screenings,  oil 
meal,  mangels,  good  hay  and  corn-stalks. 

New  York.  J.  6. 

Give  cow  two  feeds  of  ha5’  and  a  fee<l 
of  cornstalks  daily,  all  she  will  clean  up. 
Feed  15  to  20  lbs,  of  chopped  mangels 
night  and  morning.  This,  however,  should 
be  varied  according  to  amount  of  mangels 
on  hand-  If  you  have  only  a  few  it  would 
be  better  to  feed  them  once  a  day  and 
make  them  last  the  Winter  out  than  to 
feed  them  all  up  in  a  month.  Make  the 
grain  ration  two  parts  gluten,  one  part  oil 
meal,  one  part  barley  screenings,  two 
parts  bran  and  1  per  cent  salt.  Feed  the 
grain  at  rate  of  a  pound  to  3  to  4  lbs. 
milk  produced  daily,  depending  on  how 
the  cow  responds.  H.  F.  J. 


very  center,  whetluT  iu.side  or  out.  Would 
you  advise  me  to  put  silos  in  the  barn  ? 
I  shall  have  to  do  something  different,  or 
stop  raising  the  crop.  L.  E.  K. 

Bangor,  Me. 

This  has,  of  course,  been  an  excep¬ 
tionally  hard  Winter  on  silage,  and  frozen 
silage  is  rather  risky  material  to  feed  in 
very  large  amounts.  In  your  latitude  the 
only  practical  thing  to  do  is  to  put  the 
silo  in  the  barn.  A  round  silo  may  be 
put  up  in  one  of  the  middle  bents  in  the 
barn,  or  a  square  silo  with  boards  acro^ 
corners  may  be  built  in  the  barn.  It  is 
better  to  put  it  in  a  middle  bent,  rather 
than  on  a  comer;  then  only  one  side  is 
exposed  to  out  of  doors.  n.  F.  j. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Ration  for  Dry  Cow 

Do  you  think  two  quarts  of  bran  and 
a  handful  of  oil  meal  twice  a  day  is  the 
proper  feed  for  a  dry  cow,  so  as  to  have 
her  in  good  condition  when  she  calves  in 
about  six  weeks?  Will  you  also  give  me 
a  good  feeding  ration  for  a  light  herd  of 
.Terseys?  I  have  the  following  grains  on 
hand :  Wheat  bran,  ground  oats,  corn- 
meal,  oil  meal,  and  salt,  also  Alfalfa  hay. 

New  York.  G.  T.  T. 

Y’our  dry-cow  ration  would  be  improved 
as  a  conditioner  if  you  make  it  equal 
parts  cornmeal  or  hominy,  oil  meal  and 
bran.  Make  grain  ration  for  milking 
Jerseys  15  to  18  pounds  of  Alfalfa  hay 
daily,  and  grain  at  rate  of  a  pound  to 
about  three  pounds  of  milk,  made  up  of 
the  following :  Two  parts  bran,  one  part 
ground  o.sts.  two  parts  cornmeal,  one  part 
oil  meal  and  1  per  cent  salt.  H.  F.  J. 


Feeding  Thin  Cow 

I  have  a  grade  cow  of  good  type, 
half  .Jersey,  half  Holstein,  fresh  seven 
weeks,  making  about  a  pound  of  butter 
per  day.  She  is  rather  thin  on  account 
of  former  owner  feeding  nothing  hut  corn¬ 
stalks  during  Fall  and  early  Winter.  I 
have  been  feeding  and  will  for  some  time, 
cut  cornstalks  in  morning,  apple  pomace 
at  noon  and  second  cutting  clover  and 
Timothy  hay  at  night,  good  quality.  How 
much  and  what  kind  of  grain  feed  shall 
I  feed  her  to  gain  flesh?  The  cow  is 
seven  years  old,  eats  fine  and  probably 
w’eighs  800  lbs.  A.  J.  K. 

New  York. 

To  balance  the  roughage  you  have  on 
hand  the  grain  ration  must  contain  con¬ 
siderable  protein.  Make  it  two  parts 
cottonseed  meal,  one  part  gluten  feed, 
three  parts  bran,  and  one  part  hominy 
or  cornmeal.  Add  one  per  cent  salt  in 
making  up  mixture.  Feed  grain  at  rate 
of  a  pound  to  three  to  3%  pounds  of  milk 
produced  daily.  T.  J. 

Cheapening  a  Horse  Ration 

Oats  are  90c  per  bu.,  middlings^  .$2.75 

Eer  ewt.,  bran  and  middlings  $2.30.  I 
ave  200  bu.  corn,  some  not  very  good  and 
some  good.  Hay  is  $25  per  ton.  How 
can  I  feed  my  four  horses  cheapest  and 
best  from  the  above  outlook?  '  F.  E.  B. 
Michigan. 

Horses  will  eat  in  neighborhood  of  a 
pound  of  hay  daily  for  each  100  lbs.  live 
weight.  Make  grain  ration  two  parts 
whole  corn,  one  part  oats  and  one  part 
bran  and  middlings  at  ,$2.30.  Y^ary 
amount  with  work  done,  as  you  are  doubt¬ 
less  accustomed  to  doing.  H.  F.  J. 

Dairy  Ration  with  Cornstalks 

Will  you  figure  for  me  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  for  cows  fed  on  cut  cornstalks  as  the 
only  roughage?  The  following  grains  are 
available :  Gluten,  cottonseed,  brewers' 

grains,  linseed  meal,  cob  meal,  and  beet 
pulp  if  necessary.  Also  a  ration  for  the 
cows,  without  cottousecKl,  as  it  is  scarce. 
New  Jersey,  T.  w.  D, 

Feed  all  cut  cornstalks  cows  will  clean 
up  and  make  grain  ration  one  part  gluten 
feed,  two  parts  cottonseed  meal,  two  parts 
brewers’  grains,  one  part  linseed  meal, 
one  part  cob  meal  and  one  part  beet  pulp. 
The  cornstalks  are  so  low  in  protein  that 
it  is  difficult  to  balance  a  proper  ration 
without  use  of  cottonseed.  If  you  wished, 
you  could  cut  cottonseed  to  one  part  and 
use  parts  linseed  meal.  In  this  ca^ 
the  ration  would  be  nearer  balanced,  if 
the  cob  meal  could  he  left  out.  H,  F.  J. 


Preventing  Silage  from  Freezing 


Can  vou  give  me  any  light  as  to  bow 
to  keep  silage  from  freezing?  We  have 
two  silos  at  this  place,  round,  made  of 
2-in.  plank,  with  good  roof;  silos  out  of 
doors.  The  contents  have  been  frozen 
for  two  months,  so  much  so  that  it  is  no 
good  for  feeding  until  it  thaws  in^the 
Spring.  If  I  build  another  wall  of  2-in. 
plank  on  the  outside  of  these,  allowing 
from  six  inches  to  one  foot  space,  do  you 
think  it  would  remedy  the  freezing? 
Every  silo  in  these  parts  is  frozen  to  the 


(Continued  from  page  ,372.) 

congestion  has  prevented  its  free  move¬ 
ment  East.  The  free  use  of  mutton  and 
lamb  is  permitted  now  in  several  of  the 
Western  States.  The  meatless  days  in 
so  far  as  they  apply  to  beef  and  pork  will 
be  continued  in  force  as  at  pre.seut.  The 
restrictions  may  be  lifted,  the  administra¬ 
tors  were  notified,  until  April  15,  when 
the  marketing  season  virtually  is  over. 

A  general  order  restricting  the  creation 
of  new  official  positions  by  railroads  or 
the  raising  of  officers’  salaries  was  issued 
Feb.  23  by  Director-General  McAdoo. 

As  a  means  of  stimulating  the  move¬ 
ment  of  farm  products  to  the  consumer, 
Postmaster-General  Burleson  increased 
Feb.  2G  the  allowable  weights  of  parcel 
post  packages,  effective  March  15.  Pack¬ 
ages  when  mailed  in  the  first  or  second 
zones  for  delivery  in  the  first,  second  or 
third  zones  may  heieafter  he  as  heavy  as 
seventy  pounds.  The  weight  limit  for 
all  other  zones  was  increased  from  twenty 
to  fifry  pounds. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  I'iorists’  As- 
.sociation  was  held  in  the  floricultural 
building,  adjoining  the  gi-eenhouses  at  the 
T^nivei*sity  of  Illinois,  T^rbaim,  March  5-0. 

A.  H.  Smith,  regional  director  of  East¬ 
ern  railroacls,  has  issued  a  memorandum 
to  presidents  of  railroads  in  official  classi¬ 
fication  territory  exempting  certain  im¬ 
portant  commodities-  from  embargoes  then 
in  force.  Tlie  list  (>f  tlie  eommodities  ex- 
eniptod  include.s,  among  others,  field  and 
garden  seeds,  seed  potatoes,  nursery  stock, 
insecticides  and  spraying  materials,  agri¬ 
cultural  implements  required  for  Spring 
planting,  fertilizers,  and  feed  for  animal 
or  poultry  consumption. 

At  its  annual  meeting,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Nurserymen’s  As¬ 
sociation  elected  officers  as  follows : 
Adolph  Mueller,  Norristown,  president; 

J.  H.  Humphreys,  Chestnut  Hill,  vice- 
president;  Henry  T.  Moore,  Morrisville, 
secretary;  Thomas  Rakestraw,  Kennett 
Square,  treasurer. 

On  motion  of  Representative  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  the  House  of  Repre^uta- 
tives  included  in  the  agricultural  hill  an 
appropriation  for  eradication  of  the  bar¬ 
berry  bush,  said  to  he  the  distributor  of 
black  rust,  which  in  1910  destroyed  180,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  Dalcotas 
and  Minnesota.  Nation-wide  destruction 
of  the  barberry  hush  will  be  planned  un¬ 
der  the  appropriation. 

Government  control  of  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustrv  was  ordered  by  President  Wilson 
Feb.  26  in  a  proclamation  requiring  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  distributors  to  obtain 
licenses  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
on  or  before  March  20.  Authority  for  the 
act  is  contained  in  the  food  control  law. 
Licenses  must  be  obtained  not  only  by 
makers,  importers,  etorers  and  sellers  of 
fertilizer  itself,  but  of  its  ingredients. 

Numerous  complaints  having  reached 
the  State  Federal  Food  Administrators 
and  the  United  States  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  in  Washington  that  extortionate 
prices  were  being  charged  for  mill  feeds 
in  certain  Western  States,  Alfred  Bran- 
deis,  brother  of  Associate  Justice  Bran- 
deis,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
who  has  recently  joined  the  Pood  Admin¬ 
istration,  has  left  Washington  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  State  Federal  Food  Ad¬ 
ministrators  and  the  inspectors  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  milling  committees,  to  ex- 
haustivelv  investigate  the  entire  matter. 
The  initial  inquiry  will  be  opened  in 
Oklahoma. 

The  United  States  Food  Admiui^ration 
announces  the  per.sounel  of  the  Federal 
Milk  Commission  appointed  for  Ohio  as 
follows:  Elbert  H.  Baker,  Cleveland; 
Miss  M.  Edith  Campbell.  Cincinnati; 
T  .T.  Donelly,  Columbus;  C.  M.  Bicken- 
herry,  Hamilton ;  James  W.  Faulkner,  Co¬ 
lumbus  ;  Samuel  A.  Zo.skius,  Colum- 
hns  ■  Irving  E.  Macomher,  Toledo ; 
Homer  C,  Price,  Newai^ ;  W.  W.  Thorn¬ 
ton.  Akron ;  and  Fred  C.  Croxton,  ^*9^* 
ficio  Federal  food  administrator  for  Ohio. 
Mr.  R.  E.  Miller,  director.  Institution  of 
Public  Efficiency  at  Columbus,  will  act  as 
secretary  of  the  commission.  This  com¬ 
mission  is  empowered  to  determine  _  after 
hearing  the  reasonable  prices  of  milk  to 
be  paid  by  purchasei-s  to  producers  and 
by  consumers  to  distributors,  such  prices 
to  he  based  upon  the  cost  of  production 
and  distribution,  with  a  reasonable  profit 
added. 
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The  Modern  Labor  Saver 


Why  work  for  weeks  when  the  job  can  be  finished  in 
hours?  Why  employ  many  men  when  few  can  do  the 
work?  Farm  work  is  hard  work — farm  labor  is  scarce — 
man  power  is  hard  to  get,  yet  you  can  easily  solve  the 
problem.  Use  Dn  Pont  Red  Cross  Farm  Powder — the 
quick,  easy,  inexpensive  way. 

Have  you  stumps  and  boulders  to  remove,  ditches  or 
post  holes  to  be  dug,  trees  to  he  planted,  or  swampy  spots 
to  drain?  Do  it  with 


Red  Cross  Farm  Powder 


Don’t  break  your  back  grubbing  or  digging — just  bore 
a  hole,  light  a  fuse  and  watch  the  hard  work  do  itself. 

Stumps  removed  with  Red  Cross  Farm  Powder  come 
out  broken  up,  free  and  clean  of  soil  and  leave  the  ground 
in  better  condition. 


Trees  planted  in  blasted  holes  excel  trees  planted  in  spade  dug 
holes.  They  grow  faster,  keep  healthier  and  bear  earlier. 

Speedy  up  your  work.  Save  yourself  both  hard  work  and 
money.  Save  coal.  Burn  stump  wood  for  fuel  and  pay  for  the 
powder  out  of  the  money  saved. 

The  whole  world  needs  food.  There’s  a  big  market  and  an 
eager  one.  It  is  every  farmer’s  golden  opportunity.  There’s  a 
short  cut  to  it. 


Get  Our  New  Free  Book  “The  Giant  Laborer” 


It’s  a  remarkable  volume  that  will  open  your  eyes  to  the  many 
uses  for  Farm  Explosives.  It  explains  new  methods  which  have 
helped  thousands  of  farmers  everywhere  to  make  more  money. 
Check  Farm  Explosives  in  the  coupon.  Sign  and  send  it  in.  (let 
your  copy — now. 


E.  1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Elstablished  1802 

WILMINGTON,  -  DELAWARE* 


THE  DU  PONT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  ARE; 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Explosives 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Leather  Substitute.s 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Works,  Equitable  Bldg.,  N.  Y.,  Pyroxylin  and  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 
The  Arlington  Works,  725  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Ivory  Py-ra-lin  and  Cleanable  Collars 
Harrison  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Paint.s,  Pigments,  Acids  and  Chemicals 
Du  I’ont  Dye  Works,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Dyes  and  Dye  Bases 


OWDER  Visit  the  Du  Pont  Products  Store,  1105  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
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ieb^ll^-theOld  STAVI 

and  Make^ltrNEW 


Your  old  stave  silo  isn’t  a  dead  loss  even 
if  it  does  look  like  the  one  at  the  left  be¬ 
low;  or  even  if  it  has  completely  collapsed, 
breaking  the  matching  of  the  staves.  If 
you  want  silo  and  silage  insurance  for  life 
— make  it  into  a  Craine  Triple  Wall  Silo. 

With  the  Crainelox  Covering  you  can  use 
all  the  old  material  that  is  sound,  except 
the  Hoops,  and  make  a  strong, 
airtight,  scientific,  3-wall  silo  at 
about  one-half  the  cost  of  a  new 
silo— a  beautiful  building  keeping 
perfect  silage. 

Send  at  once  for  literature  on  new 
Craine  Triple  Wall  Silos,  and  our 
plan  of  rebuilding  old  stave  silos. 
Special  discount  to  early  purchas¬ 
ers.  Fine  proposition  to  agents. 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Box  110  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Dorit  blame  your  Cows- 
Get  this  Book-Its  Free 


It  shows  the  way  to  make 
more  money  on  your  cows. 
Written  by  authorities  on 
dairyfeedin^.  Tells 
why  the  famous 

HARDER 
SILOS 

arc  used  by  the  U,  S. 
(lovt.  and  thousands 
of  successful  dairy¬ 
men.  Writo  today 
and  get  this  valu 
5i>Ie  Yx>ok. 

Harder  Mfg.  Co.» 


Box  11  CobIes1(*ill,N.Y. 


C¥f  SAVE  MONEY 

OJLl.^V.^0  by  buying  NOW. 

Lumber  is  hard  to  get  and  price  is 
climbing  liiglicr.  J.iberul  eu»h 
and  cnrJj-  Blilpiiiciit  dlaoouiit*. 
Take  no  chances  on  late  del¬ 
iveries  this  year.  A  tJlobe 
Silo  isyour  beat  bet  tliisycar. 
Adjustable  door-f l•lllno  with 
ladder  combiiu  d  o-foot 
extension  Roof  makes  com¬ 
plete  silo  with  loss  expense. 
Window  free. 

Huy  Now— Ship  Now— I’ny 
Now — Snvc  Now— tv  rite  Now. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  2-12  Willow  St.,  Sidney.  N.Y. 


A  good-looking,  tight-fitting 
id  convenient  silo  that  can't 
blow  over  is  what  you  get  when 
you  buy  a 

Green  Mountain 

SILO 

Creosoted  staves,  safe  -  like 
doors,  extra  heavy  hoops  and 
scientific  guy-wire  anchorage 
make  the  perfect  silo.  Wnte 
for  folder.  /Save  by  buying 
taHy. 

Thi  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.CO. 
338  Wnf  St.,  Ru:l>nil,  VI. 


WITTE  Kero-Oil 

ENGINES, 


Immediate  Shipmenf  _ _ 

2,  3,  4,  6, 8, 12, 16  and  22  H-P. -Direct 

from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  mail.  Nothing  but 
engines.  Quick  Service— Big  Saving-90  Day 
TVial,  6-Year  Guarantee.  Fuel  cost  one-halt  less 
using  kerosene*  Write  for  new  book  Ccopy* 
righted)“How  To  Judge  Engines”, iprintedin colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 

you  $15  to $200— sell  youonpracUcallyyourown  te^s 
—Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.— Ld.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1897  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansa,  City,  Mo. 

>897  Empire  Bldg., _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


_  ^  _ _  New  Butterfly! 

irnn  junior  no.  2.  Light  run- 
D  ning,  easy  cleaning,  close 

r  skimming,  durable.  Cuaran- 

^  teed  a  lifetime  against  de¬ 
fects  in  material  and  workmanship. 

Made  also  in  five  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8  < 
shown  here.  Euoia  fta  own  cost  and  ^ 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  more  by  what  it  «ivot  n«i - 

in  cream.  Petal brinea Free cataloir-folderand  direct-from- 
factory"  oflfer.  Buy  from  tho  manufacturer  and  aav©  money. 

ALBAUSH-DOVER  CO.,  >171  Marshall  Blvd.,  CHICA60 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBINQ  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


^te^ngMlbuilTsimplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
-on  the  market.  AdjusUble  automate  take-uphoop^ 
continuous  open-dooT  front— air-tight  door  and  petPi 

manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Tkm 

fn^rulilou^VmocL  118  Mood  Bldg.,  Moadvllle,  Pa. 


Unadilla  Silos 
Towers  of  Strength 

Built  to  endure,  they  are  air-tight,  frost 
resisting  and  storm  defying.  Base  and 
top  anchors  of  steel  cable  hold  the  Silo 
erect,  steady  and  secure  on  Its  founda¬ 
tion.  Hoops  are  tightened  in  front  where 
the  Unadilla  ladder  is  always  safe  and 
ready.  Door  frame  can  be  adjusted  to 
make  air-tight  contact  with  the  doore. 
That’s  wliy  Unadilla  Silage  is  good  to  the 
last  forkful— from  top  to  bottom,  from 
center  to  outer  circumference.  Before 
yon  buy,  get  a  Unadilla  Catalog — It’s 
Free.  Agenta  Wanted. 

UNADILLA 


SaveYbiir 
Soft  Corn 


Don’t  re-  ' 
peat  last  year’s 
loss  of  frost-bit¬ 
ten  com  for  lack 
of  a  silo.  Lessen 
your  chances  of  loss 
with  a 


Vitrified  Tile  Silo. 

Thesilowith*‘Ship-Lap”joine<J  { 
blocks— strong  walls,  tpinmor-  , 
tar  line  exposed,  less  chance 
for  frost,  twisted  steel  rein- 
forcing.continuous  doorway. 
Steel  hip  roof  and  chute  fire¬ 
proof.  Write  for  catalog. 

J.  M.  PRESTON  CO. 

Dopt.  829,  Lansing,  Mich.  . 

Also  Climax  Silo  fillers 
and  Bidwell 


Wo  give  you  factory  price  on  this 
silo.  Continuous  o))eu  tloor  front, 
permanent  steel  ladder  and  other 
Oriflin  features. 

Size  8x20  -  -  $109.02 

"  10x24  -  -  155.66 

••  12  X  26  -  -  199.18 

Other  sizes  in  proportion.  Write 
for  FKKK  silo  book. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

I  Box  11  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FAMOUS  GRIFFIN  FRONX. 


Save  Agents  Profits 

DIRICO  and  STANDARD  Silo,  have 
always  been  famoue  for  their  uniform  high 
quality  and  exclusive  features.  The  strongest 
and  tightest  construction.  Safe  steel  ladder 
Sure  anchorage.  Money  back  guarantee 
Send  for  free  catalog,  prices  and  the  most 
liberal  olfer  we  ever  made  for  early  orders. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBUftN.  MAINS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  youUl  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.**  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  z  t 


A  Small  Floclt  of  Sheep 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  articles 
on  sheep-raising  in  The  R.  N.-Y..  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of 
the  readers  to  know  my  experience.  Three 
years  ago  I  bought  six  old  ewes,  culls 
from  a  flock  of  grade  Oxfords  and  Shrop- 
shires,  also  seven  ewe  lambs.  I  paid 
53  head.  The  first  year  I 
lambs,  four  ewes,  which  I 
year  I  raised  21  lambs.  12 
of  which  were  ewes.  I  wintered  the  li 
old  ewes  and  12  lambs.  From  the  29 
head  I  sheared  203  lbs.  of  wool,  which  I 
sold  for  iiilSO.lO.  I  sold  10  lambs  for 
.$1.T3.  and  have  12  that  I  am  winteHug. 
and  T  consider  that  they  arc  worth  .$15 
each.  The  income  from  the  flock  is  as 
follows : 


).» 

raised  eight 
kept.  Last 


203  lbs.  wool . 
50  lambs  .  .  . 
12  lambs  .  . . 


$5S9.50 

5.53.00 

ISO.OO 


Total .  .$.522.50 

T  feed  my  slieej)  some  oats  and  bran 
all  Winter,  and  think  that  it  pays  in  the 
wool  alone;  in  fact,  I  believe  that  the 
wool  will  pay  the  expense  of  keeping  a 
flock  of  sheep.  Some  say  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  grain  sheep  through  the  55  inter, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  kind  of 
animal  Avhich  responds  to  good  care  more 
than  sheep. 

I  have  milked  from  50  to  20  cows  for 
the  past  nine  years,  and  think  very  nnieh 
as  our  Ohio  friend  that  they  do  not  much 
moi’e  than  pay  for  what  they  eat,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  labor.  T  would  rather  have 
four  good  ewes  thiin  a  eow  any  day. 

New  York.  A.  E.  c. 


Cheese  Value  of  Milk 

Some  time  ago  yon  printed  a  table 
(taken.  I  think,  from  a  bulletin  of  Cor- 
iK’il  dairy  department)  giving  the  value 
of  milk  by  the  bntterfat  test.  There  is 
quite  an  interest  being  taken  here  in  , 
ilairying.  Starting  with  .39{"  milk  woi'th  j 
$3  per  hundred,  what  is  ,3%.  4,  Affi,  5, 
514.  und  0%  milk  worth?  55’ith  cheese 
at  24c  per  pound,  what  is  the  3.  354.  4, 
414,  .5,  514,  0%  milk  worth  per  100  lbs.? 
Manv  have  an  idea  that  milk  low  in  bnt¬ 
terfat  is  w<irth  just  as  much  for  cheese- 
making  as  the  higher  testing.  il.  A.  B. 

ilillington,  N.  .T. 

At  the  present  time  milk  prices  in  Neiv 
5'ork  are  based  on  a  flat  rate  per  cwt. 
for  3  iier  cent  milk,  jilns  4c  additional 
for  eiich  tenth  of  a  per  cent  above  3  per 
cent,  or,  in  other  Avords.  40e  per  pound 
of  hntterfat.  Assuming  the  flat  rate  for 
o  per  cent  milk  to  he  $3  as  yon  suggest: 

354*4  milk  would  be  worth  .$,3.20 

4  o'  "  "  "  "  3.40 

41/,  c/.  "  "  "  “  3.(50 

5  “  . . 

5VA/  “  “  “  “  4.00 

G  '%  “  “  “  “  4.20 

The  idea  that  milk  low  in  hntterfat  is 
wortli  as  much  jier  cwt.  for  chccso-making 
is  (‘rroneons.  According  to  5  iin  Slyke 
and  Pnhlow  of  New  5'ork  the  following 
are  the  .amounts  of  cheese  tlmt  can  be 
made  from  100  lbs.  of  milk  i^arying  in 
fat  content : 

Lbs.  Cheese 
from 4 00  I.bs. 
Milk. 

3  8.30 

3V,  9.45 

4"  10.(50 

4V.  11.74 

.5  52.510 

51/,  5. ‘5.75 

G  15.00 

At  24  cents  per  pound  the  milk  on  a 
cheese  basis  would  be  worth  as  follow-s: 

Per  Cent  Fat.  Price  Per  (4ivt. 

3  $1.99 

3V,  2.27 

4  2..54 

4y,  2.81. 

o  3.09 

5V.  i4.30 

6  3..00 

To  these  figures  can  be  added  the  value 
of  the  whey.  ir.  F.  jvdkixs. 


Feeding  Valne  of  Beets 

55’hat  is  the  dilTereuce  in  feeding  mat¬ 
ter  of  mangels  or  table  beets?  .^h^f 
mangel  beet  has  liie  most  nourishing 
feeding  value  for  cows?  w.  K. 

Long  Island. 

The  table  beet  contains  a  little  more 
dry  matter  than  the  mangel,  but  the 
yield  is  so  much  less  it  does  not  pay. to 
grow  them  for  stock  feeding.  Sutton’s 
Long  Red  is  one  of  the  best  yielding  va¬ 
rieties  to  grow.  IL  I'-  J- 


“Yes,  that’s  Captain  Deeping’s  wife. 
His  boat  went  down  with  all  on  board.*’ 
“How  sad!”  “Not  at  all!  His  boat’s  a 
submarine.”— Boston  Transcript.  » 


"Good  to  the  Last  Drop" 

CALVES  relish  and  thrive  upon 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal,  the  milk  sub¬ 
stitute.  They  increaf  e  in  si::e  and  weight 
rapidly;  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  no  indiges¬ 
tion— no  scouring. 

Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal 

should  he  used  to  push  the  calf  forward  to  a  grain  diet. 
This  important  move  is  more  essential  now  than  ever. 

Write  for  Booklet  ti^e^W^rfel! 

-  Calves  at  the 

Smallest  Cost.”  If  yon  raise  any  calves  write  for 
the  booklet.  It  is  mailed  without_cqst. 

Blatchford  Call  Meal  Company.  Dept.  64.  Waukegan,  m. 


A  Healthy  Udder 

means  comfortfor  the  cow  and  a  gen¬ 
erous,  easy  milk  flow.  Bag  Balm,  the 
great  healing  ointment,  will  keep,  the 
ndder  free  from  sores,  chaps,  cuts,  bruises, 
cracks,  bunches  and  inflammation.  Bag  Balm  is 
especially  effective  at  the  calving  period  when 
caked  bag  frequently  ocenrs.  Its  penetrating 
and  softening  effect  is  immediate.  Every  dairy 
should  keep  Bag  Balm  on  hand. 

Sold  by  druggists  and  food  dealers,  fnbIgGOe  pack¬ 
ages.  Writs  tor  fraa  booklet,  "Dairy  Wriakles.** 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  LyndonvIlls.Vt. 


"^1 


Kendall’s  Spavin  Treatment  is  the  old  re* 
liable,  safe  remedy  for  all  cases  of  spavinp 
epUnt,  curb,  ringbone,  bony  growth  and  lame¬ 
ness  from  other  causes.  It  keeps  the  horsea 
working  — not  loafing.  What  it  has  done  for 
others  it  will  do  for  you.  Keep  a  bottle  of 

Kendall's  Spavin  Treatment 

handy  bo  you  can  use  It  quickly  when  the  need 
arises.  A  one  dollar  bottle  may  savo  a  horse 
for  you.  It’s  worth  while  to  bo  ready.  Ask 
your  druggist  the  next  time  you  are  in  town. 
Tear  this  advertisement  out  to  remind  you. 

Bold  bv  druggists  everywhere,  81.10  a  bottlei 
6  for,  85.50.  Keep  It  In  the  house  for  family  use, 
06  well  as  In  the  stable.  Get  a  copy  of  “A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse’’ at  your  druggists 
or  write  to 

'OR.  B.  I.  KENDALL  COMPANY, 
Enosburg  Falls,  VL  U 


SELDOm  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horte 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
ankle,  hock,  stifle,  knee  or  throat. 


tvill  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.  $2.50  per 

bottle  delirered.  Describe  your  case  for  special  instructions, 
end  Book  8  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  anti¬ 
septic  liniment  for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings. 
Enlarged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins?  allays 
Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  $1.2$  a  bottle  at  druggists  or 
delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  postpaid  for  10c. 

W.F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  ggleinpleSL  Springfield, Mass. 


MINERAL* 


fnuse 

over 


HEAVEf 


•years 

*\COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 

MlilEBiU.  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO./ 461  fourth  Ate.,  Pittsburg,  Fa 


DR.LESURrS 


WARRANTED 

VETERINARY 


Free  Horse  Book,  giving 
the  causes  and  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
ease,  injuries  and  ailments;  to¬ 
gether  with  recommendations 
for  their  treatment.  Send  to 

DR.  J.  G.  LESURE 
Keene.  N.  H. 
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NEW  YORK,  FEBRUAR’i  28,  1018 
butter 

Receipts  of  fresh  stock  have  been  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly  and  the  prices  are  two 
cents  lower,  with  the  possibility  of  still 
further  declines.  Packing  stock  and  city 
made  are  very  dull  and  the  demand  for 
storage  creamery  is  lighter,  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  price  on  these  goods  is  now 
nearer  on  a  par  with  the  current  price  of 
fresh  make. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  49  @  50 

Good  to  Choice  .  46  @  48 

Lower  Grades .  44  ®  35^ 

Storage,  good  to  choice,  .  43  @  47 

Dairy,  best .  48  @  49 

Common  to  Good .  42  ®  46 

City  made  . . .  <■ .  35  39 

Packing  Stock .  38  ®  37 

Process  .  40  O  45 

CHEESE 

Business  is  very  light  with  no  special 
change  in  prices  since  last  report.  Hold¬ 
ers  of  medium  and  lower  grades  are  offer¬ 
ing  some  of  their  goods  at  lower  figures 
in  an  effort  to  increase  trading. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  26 

Good  to  choice .  25  ® 

Lower  grades .  17  @ 

Skims,  best .  19  ® 

Fair  to  good .  9  ® 

EGGS 

The  market  is  fully  15  cents  lower 
than  last  week,  a  large  part  of  the  drop 
coming  in  one  jump.  After  this  heavy 
decline  the  market  became  steadier  and 
business  improved  somewhat.  The  time 
of  heaviest  production  is  at  hand  and 
ordinarily  further  drops  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  soon,  but  the  extreme  prices  of 
feed  have  caused  many  flocks  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of.  so  that  no  such  surplus  as 
would  have  occurred  in  nonnal  years 
during  the  Spring  season  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  45  @  46 

Medium  to  good .  42  ®  44 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  43  ®  44 

Common  to  good .  41  @  42 

Gathered,  best,  white .  43  ®  45 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  41  ®  42 

Lower  grades .  39  @  40 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 15  00  ®15  50 

Pea . 12  50  ®14  00 

California,  small  white, . 13  00  @14  00 

Bed  Kidney . 14  00  ®14  75 

White  Kidney . 16  00  ®16  25 

Lima.  California . ...14  00  @14  50 

LIVE  POULTRY 
Some  extensions  have  been  made  on  the 
Government  time  set  for  closing  out  this 
business  to  give  dealers  a  chance  to  get 
rid  of  delayed  shipments.  Most  of  the 
high  grade  fowls  are  reported  selling  at 
the  Government  maximum  of  .86  cents. 
Young  roosters  from  25  to  .80  cents  as  to 
quality ;  old  roo.sters  around  22  cents ; 
ducks  and  geese  averaging  above  medium 
have  gone  about  .85  cents  and  lower 
grades  about  30  cents. 

DRESSED  POT’LTRY 

Receipts  of  fresh  killed  are  very  small 
and  much  of  the  .stock  consists  of  coai’se 
and  undesirable  chickens  which  have  sold 
from  27  cents  up.  The  bulk  of  the  trade 
is  being  supplied  by  the  1017  pack  of 
frozen  poultry  which  is  being  worked  out 
on  the  market  as  dealers  consider  best  to 
get  most  profit  out  of  it.  The  stronger 
feature  is  naturally  fowls,  which  are 
scarcer,  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  the  live 
fowl  market. 


Why  Tractor  Makers  Recommend 
Oliver  Plows  to  Vou 

The  tractor  maker  knows  how  important  the 
plow  behind  his  tractor  is.  His  success  as  well 
as  yours  largely  depends  upon  your  getting 
just  the  plow  that  best  meets  your  soil's  needs. 

And  he  knows  that  Oliver  Tractor 
Plows  assure  perfect  plowing.  His  con¬ 
fidence  rests  upon  Oliver’s  sixty  years’ 
of  progress  that  have  made  Oliver  the 
plowman’s  choice  the  world  over. 

He  knows,  too,  that  wherever  you  are, 
Oliver  nation-wide  service  is  ready  to 

take  immediate  care  of 
your  requirements  and 
assure  you  constant, 
maximum  plow  per¬ 
formance  and  results. 


Two  Bottom  Plow  $175 
Three  Bottom  Plow  $220 
Pour  Bottom  Plow  $310 
Plus  Freight  Charges 

OKver  Chilled 
Plow  Works 

South  Bend,  Ind. 


Turkeys,  best  lb . 

Common  to  good  . 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb. 

Roasters  . 

Fowls . 

Capons,  best  . 

Smaller  sizes  . 

Roosters . 

Ducks  ....; . 

Squabs,  doz . . 


.37  @ 
30  ® 
45  ® 
33  ® 
28  ® 
40  @ 
33  @ 
25  @ 
29  @ 


1  50  ®  7  75 


..10  50  @12  75 
..  7  00  @10  50 
. .  5  00  @9  65 
15  00  @18.50 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  .  . 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbs . 

Culls . 12  00  @14  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  8  00  @9  00 

Lambs  . 14  00  @16  75 

Hogs . 16  00  @17  50 

WOOL. 

The  market  is  a  trifle  stronger  owing 
to  Govei-nment  demand  and  the  higher 
prices  prevailing  in  South  America.  Re¬ 
cent  prices  at  Boston  have  been  :  New 
York  and  Michigan,  fine  unwashed,  6.8  to 
64  cents ;  half  blood,  75 ;  three-eighths 
blood,  76  to  77.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
half  blood  combing.  77  cents.  Texas,  fine 
scoured,  $1.65  to  $1.70. 

ERTHTS  ;  . 

Apples  are  in  good  demand,  especially 
high  grades.  Cranberries  more  plentiful 
and  selling  at  a  lower  range. 

Apples,  York  Imperial,  bbl .  3  50  @5  00 

Ben  Davis .  3  00  @  4  25 

Winesap  .  4  00  ®  6  00 

Greening  .  4  OO  @  7  00 

Baldwin .  3,30  @5.50 

King .  4  00  @5  50 

„  ®Py  - . . .  4  00  @  6  .50 

Pears— Kleffer,  bbl .  1 ,30  @3  00 

Cranberries,  bbl . ; . .* . 15  oo  @18  00 

Strawberries,  qt . ■. .  20  ®  '35 

VEGETABLES 

Potato  receipts  are  larger  and  market 
decidedly  weak,  with  lower  prices  on  all 
blit  fancy  grades.  Onions  in  large  supply 
and  averaging  poor.  Kale  and  spinach 
quite  scarce  and  in  some  cases  bringing 
veiy  high  prices.  New  cabbage  in  lai'ger 
receipt  and  lower;  old,  slightly  lower. 

.  ^  80  @  2  00 

jersey,  lOO  lbs . .  ....  isn 

State  and  Western,  100  lbs.'.’.....’.’  1  80  @  2  00 

(Continued  on  page  .863) 
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lOO  LbS 


[UNICORNI 

i  fiAimrilATIOK? 


nAOe'V 

f  **CU.  Ul  PAT.  0"  (| 

|2{*RANTEED  analysis 
v'^OTEIN  26X  TAT  55  \ 
5*RBOHYDRATES50ZnBR£llf 

'CHapin&CO.| 

k  *<AMMOND.INa  ^  J 


What  cows  can  do 

c>411  a  good  cow  needs  is  good 
feed  and  good  care  to  show  what 
she  can  do.  Here  are  just  a 
few  Unicorn  fed  cows: 

Ohio 

Ten  250001b.  (A.  R.  O.)  cows  average  in  one 
herd  fed  on  Unicorn.  Three  1000  pound  fat 
records.  Ten  year  old  makes  1000  lbs.  fat. 

Illinois 

One  herd  has  15000  pounds  average.  Fed  on 
Unicorn  for  four  generations. 

Michigan 

The  best  Guernsey  record  in  the  state.  The 
highest  producing  large  Holstein  herd.  The 
best  Jersey  herd 

New  Hampshire 

The  highest  Holstein  herd. 

Indiana 

The  three  highest  Holstein  year  records. 

Iowa 

Highest  average  Holstein  herd. 

New  York 

Best  2  year  old  Guernsey  record. 

Unicorn  is  the  feed  you  need 
for  economy  and  production. 

Chapin  &  Co.,  Chicago 

DEPT. 


375  lbs. 
Capacity  i 


money  AND 

*BUTTERFAT 

AS  AWSKTIHE 

ECONOMY^ 

apJBjjR  Never  was  there  a  time  when  it 
^wasso  important  that  you  get  every  ounce 

^  ^  of  butter-fat.  With  cream  and  butter  commanding  top 
Drices  you  actually  throw  good  money  away  when  you 
^he  Bmallest  particle  of  butter-fat  by  oM-faflhi^ed  metl^s 
of  Beparating  or  by  using  an  out-of-date  model  separator. 

Gel  a  Galloway  Sanilaiv  Seoaralor 

_ _ '  t _ AA  nnrfiGular  if  your  separate 


All 

Sizes 
up  to 
950 
lbs. 


Then  you  know  Tpoeitively 
you  are  skimming  cleam  rigiit 
down  to  the  last  drop.  My  new 
,  1918  separator  is  not  just  a  warm 
•Weather  skimmer.When  your  cows 
are  on  dry  feed  it  will  skim  just 
as  close  as  when  the  cows  are  pas¬ 
turing.  Xn  cold  weather  you  are 


not  so  particular  if  your  separator 
doesn’t  skim  up  to  rated  capamty. 
But  in  the  spring  and  summer  when 
the  grass  is  green  and  the  niilk  n<^ 
is  heavy  you  want  a  separator  like  tne 
Galloway.  A  few  minutes  saved  In  the 
morning  end  evening  mean  just 

that  much  more  time  in  the  fields. 


curing.  Auvuiu  — -  — - —  - 

Sold  Direct  to  you  from  My  Factory  i 

^tOTls  not  economy.  It’s  just  m  bad  to  pay  too  fitUe 


,  nous'!  on 
oi  motor  s 

tractor 

a© 

„  9  in.  deep. 


ItoBlsh  oSbeSi  iteil  worm  wheil  shift;  oU  bath  mo  aamtaryonp  par 

^Writo  for  Froo  Book  you  can  mv«  when 

M  buy  dir©ct-not  only  on  Sowator#,  but 

fine.  ^  thinlcU^  as  iro^  aa  they  canbe.  rfl  were  to  buy  an- 
otboTs  1  would  not  want  any  but  a  Galloway* 

WM.  QALLOWAY.  P^dont 

Wm.  Galloway  Co.  wm^ooTiSwA" 


90 
Day 
Trial 

'^Money- 

Back 

Guarantee 


engines 

OW  St>©^d  - -  .. 


way°to  *»■* 


SPREADERS 

The  beat  of  Ha  kind  and  lightest 
in  dratt;  patented  roller  iced;  ateel 
beater;  Y  rake;  automatic  stop; 
uniiormclean-outpush  board  ;8trong 
tongue;  double  chain  driTe;spreads 
from  four  to  twenty-four  loads  per 
acre. 


Low  Down 
Light  Draft 


Home  Cheese-making 


You  have  printed  instructions  for 
cheese-making  several  times,  but  all  our 
papers  have  passed  on,  and  now  I  am 
very  anxious  to  know  in  detail  how  to 
make  cheese,  such  as  our  grandmothers 
made.  We  have  more  milk,  with  two 
fresh  cows,  than  we  can  use  in  the  form 
of  cottage  cheese,  and  I  am  not  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  sell  milk  or  cheese.  Can  the  yel¬ 
low  cream  cheese,  such  as  we  buy  at  80 
cents  a  pound,  he  made  at  home?  If  so, 
how?  How  long  can  I  keep  it  and  under 
what  conditions?  I  know  nothing  of  the 
process,  but  remember  my  mother  telling 
of  grandmother  making  it.  Can  I  make 
the  soft,  I'ich  cream  cheese  that  is  so  ex¬ 
pensive  to  buy,  and  will  my  own  canned 
pimentoes  do  to  make  the  pimento  cheese 
we  are  all  so  fond  of?  mrs.  r.  p.  s. 
Pennsylvania. 

For  making  yellow  or  cheddar  cheese 
the  equipment  and  supplies  needed  arc ; 

A  vat  or  some  receptacle  in  wdiich  to  set 
the  milk  (an  ordinary  wash  boiler  will 
serve  the  purpose),  rennet  tablets,  cheese¬ 
cloth,  a  hoop  or  mold  in  which  to  press 
the  cheese,  some  appliance  with  which  to 
cut  the  curd,  and  thermometer.  Complete 
outfits  containing  all  of  these  articles  may 
be  obtained  from  various  dairy  supply 
houses  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  But 
where  the  amount  of  cheese  to  be  made 
is  very  small  aud  iutended  only  for  home 
consumption,  the  necessary  apparatus 
may  be  imiirovised  from  articles  found  in 
any  farmhouse. 

Having  provided  the  necessary  appai’a- 
tus,  the  next  step  is  the  selection  of  the 
milk  to  he  used.  Good  cheese  may  be 
made  from  milk  that  has  been  kept  from 
12  to  24  hours  in  a  cool  place,  but  for 
the  farm  clieese-maker  it  is  more  advisable 
to  use  fresh,  sweet  milk.  The  milk  should 
be  cooled  to  86  degrees  Fahrenheit  and 
enough  rennet  solution  added  to  curdle 
the  milk  in  18  or  20  minutes.  The  ren¬ 
net  solution  may  be  prepai-cd  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  one  small  rennet  tablet  in  one-fourth 
pint  of  cold  water.  This  quantity  of  ren¬ 
net  solution  is  sufiicient  for  about  eight 
gallons  of  milk.  After  the  rennet  solu¬ 
tion  has  been  added  to  the  milk  it  should 
be  stirred  gently  for  two  or  three  minutes 
until  the  rennet  is  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  milk,  and  then  covered  with  a  cloth 
to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  milk 
in  the  vat.  Tlie  milk  should  not  he 
stirred  or  disturbed  again  until  the  curd 
is  ready  to  cut.  The  easiest  and  simplest 
method  of  determining  when  the  curd  is 
ready  for  cutting  is  by  inserting  the  fore¬ 
finger  into  the  curd  at  a  slight  angle  un¬ 
til  the  thnmb  nail  touches  the  surface  of 
the  milk.  A  .slight  split  is  made  in  the 
curd  with  the  thumh,  and  the  forefinger 
is  slowly  raised  np  through  it.  A  curd 
that  is  firm  enough  for  immediate  cutting 
will  part  with  a  clean  break,  leaving  no 
particles  of  curd  adheinug  to  the  finger  or 
in  the  whey. 

Regular  curd  knives  should  he  used  for 
cutting  the  curd  if  such  knives  are  ob¬ 
tainable,  because  better  results  will  ho 
obtained.  But  any  other  device  may  he 
used  which  will  cut  the  curd  into  pieces 
of  uniform  size  without  crushing  the  jiar- 
ticlos.  This  is  a  very  important  pai't  of 
the  cheese-making,  and  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  curd  must  he  cut  and 
not  broken,  because  a  curd  that  has  been 
crusheii  loses  a  large  amount  of  the  fat 
content.  In  addition  to  this,  a  broken 
cni-d  is  so  irregular  that  the  particles  will 
not  knit  uniformly  when  the  curd  is  being 
firmed.  If  regular  cheese  knives  are  not 
at  hand  for  this  work  a  wire  toaster  with 
wires  one-half  inch  apart  may  be  used 
with  fairly  good  results.  Whatever  the 
method  of  cutting,  care  should  he  taken 
not  to  jam  the  curd  by  carelessly  forcing 
the  knife  into  it.  The  proper  method  of 
inserting  the  knife  is  to  lay  it  across  the 
edge  of  the  vat  in  a  horizontal  position. 
It  is  then  lowered  into  the  curd  by  dip¬ 
ping  the  outer  end  into  the  curd  while 
resting  the  upper  end  on  the  edge  of  the 
vat.  The  knife  should  now  be  standing 
vertically  in  the  vat  with  the  outer  end 
resting  on  the  bottom.  By  holding  the 
knife  in  this  vertical  position  as  it  is 
moved  the  length  of  the  vat,  the  curd  is 
lent  into  layers.  The  curd  should  be  cut 
both  lengthwise  and  crosswise  of  the  vat. 
so  that  it  will  be  cut  into  small  cubes 
of  uniform  size.  After  the  cutting  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  curd  should  Lj  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  undisturbed  again  for  several 
minutes.  By  that  time  the  curd  particles 
will  be.  firm  enough  so  tlmt  the  mass  may 


be  stirred  without  breaking  them.  The 
object  of  stirring  the  curd  is  to  insure 
unifoiTu  heating  and  to  prevent  the  curd 
from  matting  together  iu  the  bottom  of  the 
vat.  As  the  curd  is  being  stirred  the  tem¬ 
perature  must  be  gradually  raised  to  98 
or  100  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  held  at 
that  point  for  20  or  30  minutes  until  the 
curd  is  firmed  sufficiently.  For  the  farm 
cheese-maker  the  best  method  of  determin¬ 
ing  when  the  card  is  firm  enough  is  by 
gently  pr"c\-;ng  a  double  handful  for  a 
momer',  aud  then  opening  the  hand.  If 
the  curd  particles  do  not  adhere  closely, 
l)iit  have  a  tendency  to  fall  apart,  the 
curd  is  firm  cuough  and  the  whey  should 
bo  drawn  at  once. 

After  the  whey  has  been  removed  the 
curd  should  be  allowed  to  drain  for  a  few 
moments  and  then  be  transferred  to  the 
molds  and  pressed  down  until  the  molds 
are  well  filled.  A  circular  board  or  fol¬ 
lower  is  placed  on  top  of  thh  curd  which 
is  then  put  under  moderate  pressure  for 
about  au  hour.  The  necessary  pressure 
may  be  applied  by  a  homemade  lever 
press.  This  press  consists  simply  of  a 
10-foot  timber  held  in  place  by  a  hinge 
on  the  upright  timber  attached  to  the 
base.  Or  the  timber  may  be  thrust  under 
a  cleat  on  the  wall  to  hold  it  in  place. 
The  cheese  mold  is  placed  under  the  tim¬ 
ber  about  three  feet  from  the  attached 
end  aud  a  block  placed  on  top  of  the  fol¬ 
lower,  with  the  lever  resting  on  the  block. 
The  necessary  jiressure  is  supplied  by 
hanging  a  weight  on  the  outer  end  of  the 
lever.  This  weight  may  he  a  bucket  of 
stones  or  any  other  suitable  weight.  Full 
pressure  is  supplied  by  hanging  the 
weight  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  lever. 

When  the  cheese  has  been  pressed  for 
an  hour  it  should  be  removed  from  the 
mold  and  dressed.  The  bandages  used  in 
dressing  cheese  consist  of  cheesecloth 
about  eight  inches  wide  and  long  enough 
to  go  around  the  cheese  aud  lap  over 
about  tAvo  inches,  and  circular  pieces  of 
cheesecloth  having  a  diameter  a  little  loss 
than  the  cheese.  When  the  cheese  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  press  it  should  be  dipped 
into  warm  water  to  soften  the  outer  sur¬ 
face  so  that  the  curd  particles  will  cement 
together  and  form  a  smooth  rind  when 
the  choe.se  is  put  back  in  the  press.  After 
the  chee.se  has  been  dipped  in  the  warm 
water  the  bandage  is  wrajiped  smoothly 
around  it,  with  the  edges  folded  neatly 
over  the  ends  of  the  cheese  and  a  circular 
cap  cloth  placed  on  each  end.  The  cheese 
is  then  returned  to  the  mold  and  put  un¬ 
der  full  pressure  for  about  24  hours. 
-Vfter  the  cheese  has  been  pressed  for  24 
hours  it  should  be  removed  from  the  mold 
aud  salted,  either  by  rubbing  dry  salt  on 
the  outside  or  by  soaking  in  a  strong  so¬ 
lution  for  two  days.  While  the  cheese  is 
soaking  in  this  solution  it  should  he 
turned  every  12  hours  and  a  little  salt 
sprinkled  on  the  exposed  surface.  When 
the  salting  process  is  completed  the  cheese 
is  ready  to  he  transferred  to  the  curing 
room. 

The  Cluing  room  should  be  such  that 
fairly  uniform  and  not  too  high  tempera¬ 
tures  may  be  maintained.  The  air  in  the 
curing  room  must  be  kept  moist  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  (‘hcese  from  drying  out.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  difficulties  of  maintaining 
uniform  temperatures  aud  proper  mois¬ 
ture  iu  the  air  of  ordinaiy  rooms,  the  cel¬ 
lar  is  the  most  suitable  place  for  curing 
farm  cheese.  During  the  fir.st  week  or 
two  the  chec.se  should  be  turned  daily. 
Then,  as  the  rind  begins  to  form,  it  may 
he  turned  less  frequently.  Three  times 
a  week  will  then  be  sufficient.  Each  time 
the  cheese  is  turned  it  should  he  rubbed 
with  the  palm  of  tlie  hand,  as  this  helps 
keep  the  rind  smooth.  Should  mold  form 
on  the  outside  of  the  chees-e  it  .should  be 
washed  off  with  a  warm  briue  solutiou, 
using  a  cloth  or  brush  to  clean  the  rind. 
The  cheese  made  by  this  proce.ss  must  re¬ 
main  in  the  curing  room  at  least  six  or 
eight  weeks,  after  which  it  is  ready  for 
u.se.  After  this  it  should  be  kept  refrig¬ 
erated  until  used. 

The  cream  cheese  may  he  made  by 
pressing  the  cottage  cheese  curd  extra  dry 
and  adding  some  heavy,  well-ripened 
cream  to  it.  Your  own  canned  pimentos 
would  be  fine  to  mix  with  either  the  cot¬ 
tage  or  cream  cheese  curd.  Chop  them 
up  fiue  aud  mix  to  taste,  ll.  F.  J, 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 
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Southern  New.  bbl .  5  00  @  7  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  1  00  @  2  25 

Beets,  bbl .  3  00  @  4  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  50  @3  00 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl .  100  @3  00 

Ton,  old . 50  00  @55  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  75  @3  00 

Onions.  State  and  W’n.,  100  lbs .  1  00  @  2  00 

Peppers,  bu .  3  00  ©  6  00 

String  Beans  bu .  2  00  @  6  00 

Turnips,  bbl, .  2  .50  @4  .50 

Squash,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  50 

Peas,  bu .  2  00  @  6  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  4  00  @  8  00 

Tomatoes.  Greenhouse,  lb .  15  @  35 

Southern.  24-qt.  crate  .  2  00  @  4  00 

Mushrooms  lb  .  25  @  50 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  5  00  @  8  50 

Cucumbers,'hothouse,  doz .  1  00  @1  75 

Salsify,  100  bunches  .  9  00  @12  00 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl .  3  00  @  5  00 

Kale,  bbl .  1  75  @  2  .50 

Spinach,  bbl .  3  00  @  8  00 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  39  00  @40  00 

No.  2 . 34  00  @38  00 

No.  3  . 29  00  @.33  00 

Clover  mixed . 28  00  @30  00 

Straw,  Uye, . 20  00  @24  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2.  red,  .  2  26  @ 

Corn .  2  00  @210 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  1  02  @  1  06 

Bye,  free  from  onion .  2  50  @2  60 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Iluttor.  lio.st  prints,  52  to  5.‘5c ;  tub, 
good  to  choice,  47  to  49c ;  lotver  grades, 
44  to  4<>c. 

EGGS. 

Fancy,  nearby,  53  to  .54c ;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  40  to  50c;  lower  grades, 
42  to  45c. 

LIVE  rOVLTRY. 

Chickens,  choice,  28  to  .‘>2c;  jmung 
roosters,  coarse,  27  to  28c ;  old  roosters, 
24  to  20c ;  ducks,  28  to  34c ;  gees-e,  28  to 
32c ;  pigeons,  pair,  25  to  35c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fancy  broilers,  40  to  42c ;  good  to 
choice,  35  to  38c ;  roasters,  31  to  33c ; 
turkeys,  34  to  37c;  old  roosters,  20  to 
27c ;  ducks,  29  to  33c ;  geese,  25  to  27c ; 
squabs,  doz.,  .$5  to  .$0.75. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  King,  bbl.,  .$4.50  to  $0.50; 
Winesap,  $3.50  to  .$0 ;  Hubbardson,  .$3.50 
to  $5.50 ;  Baldwin,  .$.3.50  to  $5.25 ;  Ben 
Davis,  $3.25  to  $4.7.5;  York  Imperial, 
.$3.5  to  $5.25;  eranbeiTies,  bbl.,  ,$13  to 
$18 ;  strawberries,  qt.,  20  to  40c. 

VEGETABI.ES. 

Potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.75  to  .$2.75 ;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  .$1  to  $1.50;  lettuce,  bu., 
7.5e  to  .$2.25;  kale,  bbl..  .$1.50  to  .$2.50; 
turnips,  100  lbs.,  .$2  to  .$2.40;  onions,  KK) 
lbs.,  .$1.50  to  $2 ;  cabbage,  ton,  $45  to  $00. 


Industrial  Statistics 

3'hc  grape  crop  of  the  Western  New 
York  belt  ,‘ippi'oximated  4.790  carloads, 
which  nold  between  $50  and  $00  per  ton. 
About  half  of  this  was  used  by  the  grape 
juice  and  wine  makers. 


l*lans  are  being  made  for  a  considerable 
increase  iif  the  Washington  sheep  indus¬ 
try.  It  is  estimated  half  a  million  more 
sheep  thi.s  year  will  be  grazing  in  the 
forest  reserves  of  Washington  and  Idaho. 


The  rice  industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  rapidly  increasing.  The  crop  of  1917 
is  stated  to  be  worth  about  $12,000,000, 
or  150  times  its  value  five  years  ago.  In 
H.acrainento  84.000  acre.s  of  rice  were 
harvested  la.st  year. 


The  Government  has  taken  away  the 
license  of  a  produce  concern  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  because  it  refused  to^  receive  two 
carloads  of  beans  which  arrived  after  the 
market  had  declined. 


The  total  wool  pi-oduction  of  the  world 
is  about  3,000,000,000  pounds.  Argentina 
produces  about  one-tenth  of  this  and  the 
Ilnited  States  a  trifle  less. 


'riiings  look  badly  here.  We  have  had 
a  very  severe  Winter,  registering  as  low 
as  28  degrees  l)elow'  zero.  The  coal 
proiaisition  is  soinew’hat  better,  as  we 
have  had  a  week  of  nice  weather.  Hay 
is  very  scarce  and  high.  Alfalfa,  $40 
per  ton ;  Timothy,  $.32  to  $35,  and  straw, 
$12  to  $14  per  ton.  We  are  jiaying  for 
corn.  $1.10  per  bu. ;  oats,  80e  per  bu. 
.\,pples  are  selling  at  $1.75i  to  $2.50  per 
bu. ;  potatoes,  .$1.00.  n.  ir. 

Tipiiecanoe  Co.,  Ind. 


The  coldest  Winter  for  50  years;  snow 
about  four  feet  on  the  level,  huge  drifts 
everywhere ;  cellars  badly  frozen.  Scrub 
cows  selling  from  $75  to  .$125,  with  calf 
by  side.  _  Gats,  $2.25  per  cwt. ;  bran, 
3'2..30;  middlings,  $2.05;  cottonseed,  bag, 
$2.55.  No  corn  or  wheat.  Eggs,  00c ; 
butter.  42c.  j.  B. 

Central  York  Co.,  Me. 


New'  milch  cows,  $100;  drv  cows,  .$40 
tc  ?00;  veal  calves.  14c  per  lb.:  milk, 
$.0,300  per  lb. ;  butter,  50c.  Oats,  90c  per 
bu. ;  wheat.  No.  1,  $2.12 ;  buckwheat, 
$3.25  per  cwt.  Potatoes,  $1  per  bu. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  s. 


“Does  your  grocer  attempt  to  explain 
high  prices?”  “He  did  at  first.  Now'  he 
merely  shudders  as  he  accepts  the 
money,  and  I  groan.”— Loui.sville  Courier- 
Journal. 


Their  Genius 

made  them  Oreat- 
The  Victrola 

makes  them  immortal 

Mankind  loves  to  crown  a  Genius.  The  artists 
whose  portraits  appear  here  have  won  the  ap¬ 
plause  and  affection  of  the  public  for  the  beauty, 
the  comfort,  the  entertainment,  and  the  uplift  of 
their  matchless  art,  as  expressed  upon  the  stage 
and  to  that  far  vaster,  world-wide  audience  who 
knows  them  by  their  Victor  Records.  As  long  as 
there  are  ears  to  hear,  their  Victor  Records  will 
preserve  their  living,  breathing  emotions,  their  in¬ 
fectious  laughter,  the  exquisite,  tremulous  notesof 
their  inspired  instruments.  Their  art  cannot  die. 

Write  to  us  for  the  Victor  Record  catalog — the  most  complete  catalog  of 
music  in  all  the  world — and  we  will  also  send  you  the  name  and  address  of 
the  nearest  Victor  dealer.  ^He  will  gladly  play  for  you  any  Victor  Records 
by  the  world  s  greatest  artists,  and  demonstrate  the  various  styles  of  the 
Victor  and  Victrola  $10  to  $400.  Ask  to  hear  the  Saenger  Voice  Culture 
Records. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


SOUSA 


To  ioBuro  Victor  quality,  alwaya  look  for 
the  famous  trmde>mark,  Master's  ^ 

Voice.'*  It  is  on  all  products  of  the  i 
Victor  Talking  Maobt&s  Company. 


^1 


HERBERT 


ASCHA  heifet: 


Solve  the 
L^or  Problem 


Regardless  of  farm  labor  shortage,  you  can  get 
all  of  your  land  plowed  this  year.  Use  a 

JOHN^DEERE  TWO-W!AVPLOW 

BUILT  IN  THE  EAST  FOR  THE  EAST 


It  is  the  handiest,  most  easily  operated 
plow  you  can  buy.  Let  one  of  the  small 
boys  or  grandfather  plow  with  it.  Either 
of  them  will  be  proud  of  the  chance  to 
do  his  bit.  Either  of  them  will  do  a 
mighty  good  job  of  plowing  and  lots  of  it. 
It  is  almost  a  self-operating  plow.  The 
patented  Auto  Foot  Frame  Shift,  regulat¬ 
ing  width  of  furrow  in  plowing  on  side 
hills  and  around  curves,  is  controlled  by 
slight  pressure  on  the  foot  levers.  The 
Clevis  Shift  and  the  Horse  Lift  are  both 
automatic. 

And  in  every  field  the  John  Deere  Two- 
Way  Plow  makes  the  maximum  area  of 


uniform  seed  beds — works  close  to  fences, 
“plows  out”  nooks  and  corners  of  irregular 
fields,  turns  a  full  width  furrow  on  hill¬ 
sides  and  does  away  with  dead  furrows 
and  back  ridges  where  these  are  not  de¬ 
sired.  Its  all  steel  and  malleable  frame 
combines  lightness  and  strength. 

In  the  variety  of  bottoms  that  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  it  are  those  particularly 
adapted  to  the  soil  of  your  section.  They 
are  Syracuse  bottoms,  famous  throughout 
the  East  for  50  years  because  of  their 
wearing,  scouring  and  seed  bed  making 
qualities. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  today  about 
this  labor-saving,  land-saving, 
money-making  plow. 

Write  for  These  Free  Books 

“John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow”  and 
“Better  Farm  Implements  and  How 
to  Use  Them.”  Worth  dollars  to  you. 
To  get  these  books,  state  what  imple- 
'  I—,,  ments  you  are  interested  in  most  and 
I  »  ask  for  package  TW535. 


JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  III 


Work,  Milk 
and  Meat! 

VObJ  get  all 
three  at -a 
profit  if  you  give  ‘ 
your  stock  this 
natural  concen-  w 
trated  herb  tonic.  T 
It  prevents  colic, 

indigestion,  worms  and  scours.  ^  It 
aids  and  cures  bad,  neglected  cases. 

IE.  CARPElNTER’S 

Nutriotone 

makes  money' by  saving  it.  Sixty-dollar 
a  ton  grain  that  goes  'undigested  into  the 
manure  pile  doesn’t  make-  milk  or  meat. 
Save  all  the  grain  by  keeping  your  stock 
in  good  condition. 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

f  Begin  TOD.A.Y.  Send  postal  for 
this  no-sf rings -attached  offer;- 

W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO. 

Box  SO  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Send  for 
Cataloi 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheel.s— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
W^on  parts  of  all 
kint^.  'wheels  to  fit 
a'ny  run ning  gear. 
'f  -  CaUlogillustrated  la  colore  frwk 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48Elm  St..  Quincy,  III. 


He  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  .*. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Baby 

Chicks 


S.  C.  IV.  Leghorns 
R»  &  S»  C.  W.  !•  Reds 
B,  RocUa  , 


pUREBRED. 
■  Strong:,  Livable. 
From  heavy- laying-, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodusy  N.  Y. 


Eggs  for  Hatching 

S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS  $7.^C? per  hundred 

SPECKLED,  RED  AND  LIGHT  SUSSEX  »10  per 
FROM  IMPORTED  STOCK  hundred 

Rrd  Jacket  Poultry  Farm,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

Baby  Chicks-  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

bred  for  egg  productiou.  Trap-iiost  records  up  to 
272.  Capacity  6,000  chicks  weekly. 
DENSMORE  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

High-class  stock  bred  for  heavy  egg  lu'oduction. 
Certified  official  Hecords,  2,52-249-2-18-eggs. 
Stock  for  .sale.  Eggs  for  hatching. 

M.  J.  Quackenbush, _ Nutley,  N.  J. 

SP  UHiHal  oohnrno  Oak  Hill  Strain  in  official 
■  U,  nniTBLcgnOrnS  competition  with  world-lead¬ 
ers  at  leading  contests.  Our  Aim:— The  best  laying 
and  breeding  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  in  the  world.  Mat¬ 
ing  List  free.  Oak  Hill  Kstate,  Uniontow  n,  Fa. 

I  AivkM.no  200-ECOSTRAIM.  EGGS.  CHICKS 

rerrisivniie  Leghorns  pullets,  hens,  breeding  males 

Satisfaction  or  money  back.  40-pago  catalog  free. 

‘Poultry  Supplies  from  it'gbandst'o  lncii>>atoi-8. 

Free  catalog  gives  lowest  prices  on  hundreds  of 
UkOUdKB.  FhKKI8,986  Pnlon,  tlnuKl  llaplds,  IHlch. 


Articles. 


Eggs 

and 

Chicks 


hied  from  my  heavy  |  oirknrnc 
laying  strain  of  8.  O.  \V.  LOgnOrnS 

A  few  gi>od  cockerels.  I-ot  mo  Ixiok 
your  orders  for  eggs  or  eliicUs  eariy. 
It  will  insui'O  delivery  when  desired. 
Mating Jist  free,  O.  M. 


Nice 


..V.,  _ _ I-ONdE- 

KIJ,  noi  50,  Kll.obetlitouii,  Pa. 


Hatching  Eggs  a“rr'o"rcfS 


White  Leghorns.  They  are  mated  l)oth  for  Prolific 
laying  and  Vigor.  We  enn  sni)p^  in  any  Quantity 
at  reasonable  prices.  WEWAPPO  FARM,  Midvale.  N.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Day-old  Chicks 
from  utility  stock. 
Custom  hatching. 

E.  C.  Woolver,  Richfield  Spa.,  N.  Y. 


P 


ARADISE  Breeders  of  Heavy  Laying  PottUry.  Trap  Netted 

AMI  <rDV  Q  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

OULTKY  O.  W.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

FARM  buff  ply.  rocks,  200-Egg  strain 

I)ny*<)IH  Chicks.  Hatching  Eggn  and  Stock  for 
Sale.  Our  1918  Circular  Fn  o.  BqX  B.  PARADISE, 

D  LJ  AI  I  PC  S.C.W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
.D,  MALL  0  2,000  WEEKLY 

Onr  itens  at  Storrs  Contest  have  been  among  the 
leaders  for  three  snceessive  years.  Breeding  cocker¬ 
els.  -  A.  H.  IlALiI,,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Hatching  Eggs  liock  huporid  dh  e<-t 

from  Tom  liarron.  Pedigreed  eggs  from  hens  with 
contest  records  201  to  236  eggs.  ITovon  sire,  dam’s 
record,  27.5  eggs.  Also  other  hatching  eggs.  Prices 
reasonable.  Oirenlar.  W.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford,  Ct. 

n  !•  SINGLECOMB 

Oimshine  White  Leghorns 

Eggs,  chicks  and  stock.  Trapnest  records  up  to  2.56. 
Circular  free.  SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM,  Ridgely,  Md. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  vigorous,  business-bred  hens  that  have  lop 
combs,  long  t)odies,  deep  egg  baskets.  The  tiroiUable 
land.  Get  our  itrieos.  GUY  A.  LEADER,  R.  No,  *,  York,  Pa. 

EGGS  and  CHICKS  from  May’s  Utility  Bred 

S.  (I.  White  Ijeghorn.  Circular  Proo. 

UOSS  G.  MAY,  -  SoudersJnirg;,  Pa. 

Q  S.C.W.  I.KGHOUNS 
WYCKOFF  STRAIN  DIRECT 

The  strain  that  la.vs  many  largo  White  Eggs. 

J.  M.  CASE,  -  Gilboa,  New  York 

Acme  Quality  ecSjs  w  ch&kI 

S.  O.  W.  Leghorns  and  S.  O.  Klu>do  Inland  Heds  from 
Ueavyda,ying  Strains.  Catalog.  WY^HARFARM.R.  1,  Denton,  Md. 

DAY-OLD-CHIX  iiVilUMlSf 

A  Superior  Strain.  .'«i  vciii-h  In  ed  for  eggs  (tu-itonicrs  ro- 
I>ort  C0%  average  wintei-  egg  .viejcl.  UW  average  I'oryear. 
I’rice  list  on  request.  MILLBROOK  farm.  Aifrut  Siuilun,  K.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  LING  UENS 

Bred  from  heavy -laying  stock.  Some  200  lieadforsale 
at  $1.50  each  while  they  last.  IS1S5  a  hundred. 

LAKE  VIEW  EAKM,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Gilbert  Farm  School  ^iaOKNS^ ^  E 

day-old  chicks,  custom  liateUiiig.  Oeurgetown,  (toiiii. 


S.C.W.Leghorn 


(J.  M.  kitra.tKi-.K,  Port  Tukvokton,  Pa. 


S.C.W.Leghorn  Chix.ttc^ar.y.ar- 

Leghorns,  11c.  Money 
'or  do.' . . 


CHICKS 


S.  V.  w  ,  . 

refunded  for  do'ul  ehieks.  (Ureular  free 

W.A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  P«' 


Kerrs  Guaranteed 

BABY  CHICKS 


The  quality-value  standard  for 
years.  Better  than  ever  for  1918, 
but  still  sold  at  “  economy  ”  prices.  Kerr’s 
Chicks  are  big,  husky  and  healthy,  from 
free-range  flocks  of  breeders  which  are 
selected  for  business  ability.  Will  make  big 
profits  for  you  this  season  when  eggs  and 
table  poultry  will  surely  bring  very  high 
prices. 

Beautifully  Illustrated 
Chick  Book  Free 

Write  for  it  now.  Learn  how  Kerr’s  breed¬ 
ing  flocks  arc  selected  and  managed.  How 
the  chicks  are  hatched  in  our  great  incuba¬ 
tors  which  hold  200.000  eggs.  How  packed 
and  shipped.  Read  the  liberal  Kerr  Guar¬ 
antee  which  protects  every  buyer.  You  will 
need  dependable  business -bred  poultry 
this  season.  It  will  pay  you  to  grow  Kerr 
Chicks.  Place  your  order  early. 

vtail  the  big  book  promptly  on  requett. 


THE  KERR  CHICKERY 

BoxO  Ftenchtown,  New  Jersey 


VAN  ZANDT’S 

S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Win  at  Vineland  Contest  ■with 
a  Production  of  2,212  Eggs 

BREEDING  COCKERELS 

FOR  SALE 

Sired  by  full  brothers  to  Vineland  pen.  Speed 
up  the  laying  ability  of  your  llock  by  mating 
with  .some  of  these  cockerels.  They  are  from 
stock  that  have  '•‘produced  the  goods”  in  compe¬ 
tition  wltli  100  of  the  best  breeders  of  poultry. 
This  quality  is  transmitted  to  a  largo  extent 
through  the  male.  Order  early.  Two  grades 
S«5  and  SilO.  Special  price  on  five  or  more. 
HATCHING  EGGS  also  lor  sale.  Circular 
and  prices  on  application. 

J.  PERCY  VAN  ZANDT,  Blawenburg,  N.  J. 


45%  in  November 

Our  S.  C.  REDS  led  tirst  4  weeks  of  N.  A-ContcstfDela- 
wnre  ollicial)  with  46%  production  against  13% 
average  for  the  100  lions.  We  bit'ed  hens  foregg-type 
as  dairymen  breed  cows  for  milk.  Our  S.  C.  White 
•m  n  ^  n  n  mv  r'l  are  unmatched.  Pen  “A  ” 
I  rlvHIInlllN  headed  by  son  of  S14-cgg 
LiLiXJ  11  V  ai.ll  kJ  hen,  “B”  by  grandsons. 

Hatching  ogga  LEOHORNSor  REDS— Pen  A,  hens  250 
to  2«0  egg-tvpe,  If)  for  16.  »26for  100.  Pen  B,  hens  200  to 
250  egg-tT|)e,  13  for  16;  G15  for  100.  Pen  C,  hens  150  to 
200  oKB-typu .  tlO  for  100.  The  BEST  U  the  cheapest.  Cataloo. 

HOPEWELL  FARMS,  •  Box  161 -R,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 

STAND  FOR  EGGS 

at  .Storrs  1913-1914  they  won  the  egg-laying  eontest, 
ten  liens  laying 2088  eggs.  At  Storrs  1915-1916-lead¬ 
ing  Legholn  pen— 2034  eggs.  At  Vineland  1916-1917 
the  .Shurts  and  Voegtleii'pen  direct  from  mo  were 
third  with  2115  eggs.  This  i*  the  stock  U  want. 
Hatching  eggs,  chicks  and  stock  for  sale. 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  ML  Carmel,  Conn. 


Mattituck 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  selected  breeders— one  and 
two  vear.s  old.  on  free  range— the  result  of  3  yrs. 
trap-nesting  and  selective  breeding— mated  to  cock¬ 
erels  bred  from  200  to  2,52-egg  hens  and  200  to  288:egg 
cocks.  Wo  have  1,800  hens  of  our  own  breeding. 
"We  positively  do  not  sell  any  eggs  or  chicks  which  are  not 
produced  hy  our  own  stock  on  our  own  farm."  Circular. 
AkthurH.  Pentty,  Box  Y.  Mattituck,  N.Y. 


Exclu¬ 

sively 


SingleComb  White  Leghorns 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS,  WITH  EGG 
RECORDS  UP  TO  274  IGCS  IN  ONE  YEAR. 

3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Inoculated  and  free 
from  lice,  the  llnest  lot  I  ever  owned.  Now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  Itabv  Chicks.  March  and  April  delivery.  Capa¬ 
city,  10  to  12,600  weekly.  Kggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in 
an  V  oniintity.  Order  well  in  advance  this  year  as  demand 
will  far  exceed  the  supply.  My  Book  “Prolil*  in  Poultry  Koip- 
ing  Sohuil."  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 
EIIGAK  nUIOGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  T. 

EGGS  WHITE  LEGHORNS  CHICKS 


Do  you  want  the  best  for  your  foundation  stock, 
or  new  blood  for  your  flock?  Then  order  from  an 
Old  Establislied  Breeder.  We  are  not  a  Hatchery. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ONLY. 

Our  prices  are  as  low  as  can  consistently  be 
named  under  present  conditions. 

Spring  Water  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Stockton,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

heavy.laylnj;  utility  strain;  line  bred' for  the 
last  ten  years  for  egg  production,  late  moulting, 
size  and  vigor.  Day-old  chicks  ami  hatching; 
eggs  for  sale.  Circular  on  request. 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  Bedford  Hills,  N,  Y. 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorns 

Pay-Old  Cliicks  and  Eggs.  Get  my  free  circular  before  ymi 
order  cliicks.  Tells  why  the  BUCK  LEGHORN  is  the  greau-st 
layers  and  most  prolltable  breed  on  eartli.  tVrite  today. 
Also  tVhitoLeghorn  Chicks.  B.E.  HAMPTON, Box  R,  Plllsiswn,  N.  J 


Baby  Chix — Hatching  Eggs — Breeders 

While  Wyindolles,  R.  I.  Reds,  Bxrred  Rock*.  I.lglit  and  Dark  Urahmaa, 
,s.J('.  \V,  ainl  liiewii  l.t-^-lMiiis,  ITtilily  and  almw  quality. 
Catalcig  five.  Kivriin  M.r.  l*ni;i.Titv  F.vusi.  liox  10.'.,  Uiverdale,  N.  J. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Hay-Old  Chicks 

Ilatchiiis'  ('Kgs  from  fiill.v  imitiirt'd,  carefully  mated  farm  raised  birds,  selected 
for  their  proHlic*  Itiying  tiualities  and  vigor.  We  can  supply  eggs  iu  auy  quantity, 
iu  season,  from  onr  matings  of 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks,  Day-Old  Chicks 

We  can  siipjily  iu  any  (nunitity  from  our  White  J'ii/iiioiith  Rods  and  S.  C. 
White  Lcyhonts ;  Diiii-Old  Dueklitujs  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

iFrite  for  Price  List  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Grotou,  Conn. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  iuan.r  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given; 

It  Is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connect  lent  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1st.  Tiiere  are  10 
pullets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  nni- 
forin  treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and 
the  feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  con¬ 
tinues  for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover 
the  number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  ixm  In  the 
current  week,  and  also  the  total  number  of 
eggs  laid  since  the  first  of  last  November.  The 
contest  will  end  November  1st,  at  which  time 
these  birds  will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of 
pullets  entered  for  the  next  year. 

Uecord  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
February  20,  1018: 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Hatry  H.  Ober,  N  .1 . 

Richard  Allen.  Mass . 

Jules  F.  Fraiicais,  1.  T . 

Tom  J.  Adamson,  Canada . 

Fairflelds  Poultry  Farms,  N.  11 . 

Norfolk  Specialty  l-'arm.  Ontario . 

Hodman  Schatl.  N.  II . 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Jolin  C.  Philips.  Mass . 

,losepU  M.  Rothsebi  ;(1.  N.  V . 

Ingleside  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Agricultural  College.  Oregon . 

•WHITE  ROCKS 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Uoliiston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass... 

8.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Manomet  Farm,  Mass . 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm. Conn . 

Obed  G.  Knight.  R.  1 . 

Rraymun  Farni.  N.  II . 

Rculali  E'anu,  Ontario . 

Vine  Hill  Fariii,  Mass . 

Mrs  R.  W.  Slovens.  N.  Y . 

■Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa . 

K  W.  Harris.  N.  Y . 

I. anrol  Hill  Faun.  K.  I . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mtiss . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

B'red  Kockwood,  N.  H . 

Cook  &  Porter.  Mass . 

J.  J.  Daiisro,  Vt . 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn.  Mass . 

H.  P.  Cloyes.  Conn . 

U.  R.  Sullivan.  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Conyers  B’arm  Conn . 

Chas.  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

Flintstone  Farm.  Mass . 

Homer  P.  Deinlng.  Conn . 

Charles  O.  Polhetiius,  N.  Y . 

Peqiiot  Poultry  B'arm,  Conn . 

Springdalo Poultry  Furiii.  Conn . 

Natick  F'arm.  K.  1 . 

Plnccrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Richard  Allen,  Mass . 

A.  W.  Rumery.  N.  H . 

Archie  R.  Colburn.  N.  II . 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Ueds,  R.  I . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.  H . 

W.  Mtinsfleld  Poultry  Farm.  Mass . 

Jiicot)  K. .lanseii. Conn . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N..1 . 

BUTTERCUPS 

HIddenhurst  Buttereup  Yds.,  N.  Y.... 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallls,Ore. . . 

ORLOFFS 

W.  n.  l$as,sett,  Cheshire,  Conn . 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

K.  D.  Bird.  Conn . 

Jilue  AndiiluslaiiClub  of  America, N.Y 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  B.  Hull,  Conn . 

Rrueside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

J.  O.  LeFovre,  N.Y . 

Hermon  E.  White,  N  J . 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home, Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.G  Platt.  Pa . 

Groendale  Farms,  N.  Y . 

Dautrlch  Bros., Conn . 

B.  8.  Ells,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Will  Barron,  England . . . 

Tom  Barron,  England . 

Miss  N.  H.  Bell,  England . 

Btislikill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Rayville  Farms,  N.  J . 

Margareta  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio...... 

Lovell  Gordon,  N.  Y . 

E  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

W.  K.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  ards,  Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Cllllord  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

J.  F.  Crowley,  Mass .  . 

M.  T.  Lindsay,  N.  Y . 

11.  K.  Gates,  Conn . 

Oak  UiU  Estate,  Pa . 

Royal  Farms,  Inc.,  Conn . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

W.  E.  Robinson.  IU . 

Wiiidswoep  Farm,  Conn  . 

Prescott's  Poultry  Place,  Conn . 

W.  J.  Cocking.  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Quaokenbush,  N.  J . 

Fredonia  Farm,  Conn . 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Frances  H.  Mersoreau,  Conn . 

Lakewood  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 


Total .  2SU1 
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March  9,  1918 

PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the  2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying  Contests  (Undet 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strain# 
Also  made  the  remarkablewintet 
month  record  of  1 34  eggs  in  Jan 
Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Barred  Rocks 

ORDER  YOUR  DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCH¬ 
ING  in  advance.  Circular  free. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  DeL 


Perils  of  the  Poultry  Business 

Are  These  the  Facts  ? 

During  tli('  Slimmer  and  Fall  of  1917, 
when  thousamls  of  jionltrymen  and  ftirm- 
('I's  wort'  disiiosiiig  <»f  llit'ir  liens,  due  to 
the  continual  increase  in  tlie  pritje  of 
fi't'd,  some  few  ponltrymen  (mo.stly  fan¬ 
ciers)  trit'd  to  call  it  halt :  at  which  time 
the  alluring  iiguu's  of  $1  or  more  per 
dozen  v.-ould  he  'Lhe  price  of  t'ggs'  during 
the  Winter,  followed  by  high  prices  dur¬ 
ing  191S.  AVell.  a  few  have  held  on  only 
to  find  that  feed  prices  tire  still  going 
lip  and  instead  of  eggs  keeping  pace  with 
the  price  of  ft'ed,  they  are  going  the  other 
way.  Tlie  best  price  I  got  for  my  eggs 
during  this  Winter  was  7f)  cents  per 
dozen,  tmd  that  for  only  a  few  weeks. 
In  order  still  further  to  engage  us  ponltry¬ 
men  in  the  production  of  eggs,  we  wt're 
prtunised  lower  feed  prices  after  the  lirst 
of  the  year:  the  lirst  of  the  year  is  now 
six  weeks  past,  ami  where  are  those  lower 


utility  R.  J.  Reds  («  li)C.  «.  G.  >v.  Ciegnoru,  L»aiu»t. 
eTo.ss,  also  English  @  13  to  1.5c.  Placd  orders  now  tc 
insure  prompt  delivery.  _ 

MaplesWhite  Leghorn  Farm,  R.F.O.,  Telford,  P» 

“Perfection” Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

Big  value  for  your  money.  Cockerels,  S3. 50,  S4, 
and  up.  Pullets,  $2.50.  Complete  price-list  of  stock 
and  eggs  and  our  1918  winniugs  on  request. 
l>r.  HAYMAN,  -  DOYLKSTOWN,  PA 

White  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Bred  20  years  for  high  production  of  eggs  and  meak 
Hatching  eggs $10 per  100.  Day-old  chicks  $22  per  100 

Wilson’s  Poultry  Farm,  Hollis.  N.  H 

ThompionV 
Strain  Direct 

Eggs:  15— $3;  30-55;  100— $15.  Also  Parkes  heavy 
laying  strain  crossed  with  Thompson 's  at  above 
prices.  1.  H.  BACOBN,  Sergeaiitsville,  N.  J 


Imperial  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks 


Barred  Rock  COCKERELS 

Park’s  strain,  »6.  Satisfaction  or  money  refunded 
Park  &  Thompson  strain  eggs— prices  on  applica 
tion.  WALTER  II.  HARMAN,  Jessup,  Md, 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 

Get  our  circular  before  spending  your  money.  ; 

CHILSON’S  poultry  YARDS,  Northampton,  Mass. 


Parks'  Strain  B.  P.  R.  Chids 

pedigreed  luitlos  from  bettor  tlian  200-egg  stock.  Cut 
torn  hatching.  C.  H  Chuhli.  HVOI.ESIPK  FAKMS,  Palenxille,  N-V 

World’s  Champion  Layers  oYr  e1:i 

FROM  ENGLAND.  BARRON  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pen  1.  Egg  records  from  252  to  284.  Eggs,  Day-Old 
chicks,  six  and  eight  weeks  oUi  pullets.  Interesting 
catalogue  free.  BROOKFIELD  POIILTRT  FARM.  R.  3,  Versailles,  Okie 

Day-Old  CHICKS  and  EGGS 

From  "Higli-Cla.ss,”  grand  laying,  contest  winning, 
TOM  BAKBON  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns.  Chicks.  $15 
perflOO:  Eggs,  87.50.  AlsoK.  1,  RED  Chix,  815. 
Wo  sell  year  after  year  to  the  same  onstomors.  Live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Book  order  NOW.  Toulousg 
geese  eggs  83.50  per  6.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cohocton,  H.  Y. 

PkoQoPniillrvPgrm  C*  W.  LEGHORNS  are  as 

unaseroultryrarrn  good  as  the  best.  Barron- 

Wyckoff  Slock.  Froo-rauge  raised.  Day-old  Chix  and 
Eggs  from  Healthy  Utility  stock.  Cattilog  Free 
F.  M.  DAVIS,  B.  D.  No.  1,  Clncinnatus,  N  ir„ 


White  Leghorns 


Pure  Bred  stock.  Eggs 
and  Baby  Chicks,  In¬ 
structive  circular  five.  W.  H.  FARLOW,  Pittsville,  Md 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combs  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Fall 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders,  Mated  to  rich  Ma¬ 
hogany  colored  males.  Eggs,  $3  for  15;  $5.50 
for  60;  810  for  100.  'write  fof'cit'cniar. 

H.  QUACKENBUSH,  Box  500,  Darien,  Conn, 

Un-Jinknni  REDS.  Newport,  R,  L  Winning  Red* 
Allan  SnarfllOD6aT  atlVlS-lTlntcrnationnlKgglatying 
Contest,  average  199  eggs  each.  Before  placing  yotir  or 
der  write  us  for  itrices  on  stock,  eggs  or  chicks  from  itodl- 
greed  layers  We  have  nothing  but  Trap  iiested  stock. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  ALLAN,  Jr.,  Proprietors.  Tel  Newport  2633 

DaHQ  Bred  to  Lay.  Bine  Ribbon 
■  winners  at  Leading  Sliows. 

Eggs,  81.50  for  15;  88.60  for  lOO. 
CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM.  W.  G.  Horner.  GEHYSBURG.  PA 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  breeding 

lioavy  fall  and  winter  layers,  have  produced  a 
strain  of  utility  birds,  we  lionestly  believe  second 
to  none.  Eggs:  $2  for  15;  SB  for  50;  $10  for  100. 
Keynolds  Poultry  Farm,  8o.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

sTc.  R.  iT  R  EDS 

Vibert  stock.  Cockerels,  $5.  Eggs.  ,$3  per  15.  *10  p«r  100. 
Chicks,  $25  per  TOO.  ANNA  M.  .IONICS,  t 'KMtYVii.i.K,  N.Y. 

MORE  EGGS 

Our  heavy-laying  trap-nested  strains  of 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  BuR  Orpingtons 

have  done  away  with  guess  work  in  poultry.  Fre* 
literature.  HICKORY  f ARM,  Office  4  Medisto  Ave.,  Springfield,  Maift 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  New  York ‘shows 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  iiatcliing.  iSend  for  circular. 
MAPLECKOFT  FARMS,  Box  R.  Pawling,N.Y. 


Single  Comb  Rhodelsland  Reds 

Stock  and  hatching  egrprs.  See  I 'on  No.  61,  laying:  contest 
MoundiiuGrovo,  Mo.  Cream  Ridge  Poultry  Yards,  Cream  Ridge,  N.  J 

R.  C.  RED  S-Eggs  for  Hatching 

15c.  each;  $12  per  100.  200  Yearling  Hens  at  $2  each 
Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153,  Soiithold,  Suffolk  Co..  N.  Y 

I  "Regal”  W.  Wyandotfes,  chicks  25c 
y  Barred  P.  Rocks  "  20c 


BRED  TO  LAY 
SELECTED  BREEDERS 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopowoll  Jet 


N.Y. 


BUTTERCUPS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  F'  eggs,  $2;  so  eggs, 
$8.50.  Also  Barron  strain  Leghorns  and 
Barred  Hocks.  Circular  free. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton.  N.  J. 


For  Sale-100  Homer  Pigeons  onf.v^RiwVo'i^'k 


25  Best  Breeds  Poultry 

Stock  and  Eggs.  Low  price.  Big 
new  illustrated  circular  Free.  See  it. 
John  £.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va„ 


fShe  RURAL  N£W-YORKER 


prices?  Ou  the  other  liand,  prices  are 
higher,  and  with  no  hope  in  view  of  their 
being  lowered.  With  feed  prices  as  they 
are,  eggs  for  no  uiiparent  reason  whatever 
h.ave  taken  a  drop  of  15)  cents  per  dozen, 
from  January  24  to  present  date,  Febru¬ 
ary  S.  What  is’  tlie  cause  for  all  of  this? 
On  poultry  farms  during  this  perio<l  there 
was  hai’dly  any  ijorease  in  egg  pi’oduc- 
tion  w'orth  noting.  This  brings  me  to  the 
one  important  question :  Who  lixes  the 
price  for  eggs  in  New  York  (’ity?  Is  the 
price  regulated  by  sutijdy  and  demand, 
or  is  the  i)riee  fixed  by  tin*  t'gg  specu¬ 
lators.  who  at  this  time  of  year  begin  to 
run  down  the  price  of  eggs  .so  that  by 
Sjiring  tliey  can  be  bought  cheaply  by 
the  speculators,  placed  in  cold  storage, 
and  then  sold  at  a  high  price  to  con¬ 
sumers  this  Fall?  Some  commission  men, 
too.  are  guilty  of  this  same  thing.  The 
argument  that  Falifornia  eggs  are  pour¬ 
ing  into  New  York  is  all  a  myth,  as  far 
as  great  numbers  are  concerned.  To  off¬ 
set  such  a  statement  I  have  but  to  ask. 
how  is  it  that  since  the  war  began  the 
majority  of  poultrymen  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  in  trying  to  ship  their  eggs 
into  the  city  have  case  after  case  broken 
and  sma.shed  uji ;  to  say  nothing  of  some 
dishonest  exjiress  employees  who  open  a 
case  and  take  out  two  or  three  dozen 
eggs?  Some  cases  of  eggs  never  reach 
their  destination,  and  all  within  a  radius 
of  a  hundred  miles  of  New  York  City. 

If  all  of  this  hapjiens  to  our  Eastern 
eggs,  no  one  knows  what  happens  to  the 
California  eggs,  which  must  travel  about 
3.000  miles  before  reaching  New  York 
City.  The  egg  spe<*ulators  are  only  hurt¬ 
ing  themselves,  for  as  time  goes  ou  more 
and  more  poultrymen  and  farmers  will  go 
out  of  business.  During  the  Spring  of 
1917  this  poultry  farm  hatched  out 
30.000  chicks ;  many  of  these  chicks  went 
to  farmers,  many  of  them  were  kept  at 
home  and  raised  to  broiler  age ;  besides 
carrying  a  good-sized  dock  of  hen  and 
pullets.  At  the  present  writing  the  plant 
IS  almost  closed  down  (February  8), 
having  only  enough  breeding  stock  on 
baud  to  start  up,  should  conditions  war¬ 
rant.  This  is  only  one  case  out  of  many. 
This  time  la.st  year  incubators  were  run¬ 
ning,  this  year  no  incubators  are  run¬ 
ning,  nor  are  eggs  being  saved  to  put  in 
them. 

The  wrtier  has;  attended  many  poultry 
meetings  during  the  Winter,  and  the  key¬ 
note  of  all  meetings  has  been,  “Produce 
more  poultry  and  eggs,”  “Uncle  Sara 
needs  millions  of  eggs.”  It  sounds  vei*y 
nice  to  hear  those  great  poultry  orators 
tell  you  what  a  hen  ought  to  do.  Rut 
the  hen  has  a  mind  of  her  own,  and  she 
does  not  forget  to  exerci.se  it,  too,  no 
matter  what  the  price  of  feed  is. 

Any  poultryman,  after  hearing  these 
great  orations,  has  only  to  go  back  to  his 
plant  and  count  the  co.st  of  feed,  the  over¬ 
head  charges,  no  salary  for  himself,  and 
finally  the  price  he  receives  for  his  eggs. 
You  can  legislate  all  you  want ;  send  all 
kinds  of  committees  to  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  ;  imss  rny  laws  you  want  and 
read  about  300-egg  hens ;  but  you  cannot 
get  peo|)le  to  produce  and  manufacture 
articles  at  a  loss. 

During  the  mouths  of  November  and 
Deccmiber  of  T9 17  it  cost  the  poultrymen 
here  in  the  East  about  three  dollars  for 
every  dozen  eggs  produced,  although  in 
returns  the  poultrymen  received  from  75 
to  80  cents  per  dozen ;  and  now  as  the 
Spring  is  about  to  approach,  dishonest 
egg  speculators  are  booming  up  to  run 
down  the  price  in  order  that  they  may 
increase  all  the  more  to  their  large  b.ank 
accounts.  We  poultrymen  have  only  the 
Spring  months  to  make  up  for  those 
.$3  eggs  produced  in  November  and  De¬ 
cember.  In  fact  CUT  living  is  based  on 
what  we  get  for  our  eggs  during  the 
Spring  months.  Of  course  poultrymen 
expect  a  drop  in  the  egg  market  toward 
the  approach  of  Spring ;  but  we  do  not 
expect  such  wholesale  drops  as  have  been 
going  on  during  the  i)ast  two  weeks.  The 
egg  speculators  are  a  wise  set ;  they  know 
that  if  eggs  remain  at  50  cents  per  dozen 
all  through  the  Spring  months,  they  dare 
put  but  mighty  few  if  any  in  cold  stor¬ 
age.  Why?  Recause  the  (x>nsumer  won’t 
pay  the  price  for  them  during  Fall  and 
Winter.  Hence  it  is  the  desire  of  these 
speculators  to  rush  the  price  of  eggs 
down  as  low  as  possible,  regardless  of 
sui)ply  and  demand.  Right  here  the 
writer  wishes  to  quote  a  few  words  from 
an  article  in  “The  Country  Gentleman” 
of  February  2,  1918,  entitled  “Fighting 
the  Egg  Speculator” : 

“Some  four  or  five  years  ago  the  San 
Francisco  dealers  manipulated  the  price 
until  it  was  down  to  18  and  17  cents  per 
dozen.  Poultrymen  got  mad.  They  or¬ 
ganized  a  poultry  federation  and  offered 
to  buy  eggs  for  21  cents.  Those  fellows 
down  in  San  Francisco  took  the  hint. 
They  loved  the  federation  as  a  wolf  loves 
a  lamb.  Rather  than  see  the  poultrymen 
grow  and  become  powerful  they  lifted 
their  |)rice  to  21  cents  and  higher.”  Of 
course  manipulation  went  on  just  the 
same,  but  the  f.'derafion  had  the  effect 
of  stabling  the  price  of  eggs,  and  more  so 
after  the  federation  had  bought  a  seat  in 
the  exchange. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  poultrymen 
of  New  York.  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  could  federate  themselves,  have 
their  own  commission  house,  and  if  need 
be  a  seat  on  the  exchange.  All  nearby 
hennery  eggs  would  be  sent  to  one  central 
point.  Such  a  procedure  would  straighten 
out  very  much  the  wide  fluctuations  in 
the  ))rice  of  eggs  from  day  to  day.  The 
writer  would  be  glad  to  have  the  ideas 
of  other  poultrymen  sent  in. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  .1,  c.  li.  CHANDLER. 


SOS 


Mating  Time  Is  Here 

Now’s  the  time  to  put  your  hens  and  roosters  in  the 
pink  of  condition  with  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a. 

If  you  want  chicks  that  will  live  and  develop  rapidly— if 
you  want  early  broilers— if  you  want  pullets  that  will 
develop  into  early  winter  layers,  then  feed  the  parent 
stock  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a. 

Remember,  it’s  the  singing,  scratching,  industrious  hen 
that  lays  the  healthy,  fertile  eggs  that  will  hatch  into 
strong,  livable  chicks. 


C  ^  r 

Dr.  HESS 
POULTRY 

.PANACEA 


Makes  Ponlfry  Healthy — Makes  Hens  lay 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  valuable  ingredients  in  Pan-a-ce-a 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  your  poultry  which  I  have 
just  stated :  Nux  Vomica,  a  nerve  tonic;  Carbonate  of  Lime, 
a  shell  former;  Hyposulphite  of  Soda,  an  internal  antisep¬ 
tic;  Quassia,  an^  appefeer;  Iron,  to  enrich  the  blood,  and 
other  valuable  ingredients,  aU  well  known  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  highest  medical  and  veterinary  authorities. 

There’s  a  dealer  in  your  town  that  will  supply  you  with 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  it’s  to  make  your  poultry 
heathy — it’s  to  make  your  hens  lay — ^it’s  to  make  your 
chicks  grow — if  it  doesn’t  do  these  things,  he  will  return 
every  cent  you  have  paid  him.  Packages,  25c,  60c  and 
$1.25.  25-lb.  pail,  $2.M;  100-lb.  drum,  $9.00.  Except  in 
the  far  West  and  Canada. 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 
A  Worm  Expeller  A  Conditioner  lor  Spring  Work 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


Cnampion 

Belle  City  Incubator 

Prize  Winning  Model  —  Double  Fibre 
Board  Case,  Hot- Water,  Cop¬ 
per  Tank,  Nursery,  Self- Reg¬ 
ulated  Safety  Lamp,  Ther¬ 
mometer  Holder,  Egg  Tester.  With 
S5.25  Hot -Water,  Double  Walled 
140-Cbick  Brooder-both  only  $12.95. 

Freight  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies — allowed  towards  Express 
and  to  points  beyond.  I  ship  quick  from 
Buffalo.Minneapolis, Kansas  City  or  Racine. 
Used  by  Uncle  Sam  and 
Agri  '1  Colleges.  W  ith  this 
Guaranteed  Hatching 
Outfit  and  my  Guide 
Book  for  setting  up  and 
operating  you  can  make 
a  big  income. — ^And  my 

Special  Offers 

provide  ways  for 
you  to  make  extra 
money.  Save  time  I  I 
—Order  now,  or 
write  today  for 
my  Free  Catalog, 

‘‘Hatching  Facts’* — ■ 

It  tells  alL  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co,.  Box48  ,  Ratine.  Wit. 


HATCH "CHICKS  THAT  LIVE" 

'  And  Grow  Into  Profit  Fast 

Most  any  incubator  will  "hatch"  chicks, 
but  how  about  the  heavy  death  loss  because  of 
lack  of  vitality?  The  fault  is  largely  due  to  the  incuba* 
tor — a  coranion  fault  with  many  ineubatora.  Notsowitb 
Prairie  States.  That’s  why  practically  every  Agricul* 
toral  College  and  Government  Experiment  Station  usea 

Prairie  State  Incubators 

—they  buy  the 
best.  Eggs  for 
hatching  are  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  best 
incubator  is  cheap¬ 
est  in  the  lot^  run. 
Get  the  Piairia 
State.  Send  fornew 
Prra  Cataloir  today. 
Fraii-icStatalneiibalarC. 

103  Main  St. 
HOffl.r  City  Pa. 


ICfl  egg  incubator 

CHICK  BROODER 


CHICK  BROODER 

r$i2- 


Both  are  made  of 
Calif.  Redwood. 

Incubator  is  cov-  ■ 
ered  with  asbestos  and  gal- 
1  vanized  iron;  has  truile 
-  walls.coppertank.nars- 

oty.  egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 

jronclad  Incubator  Co.  125  RacIns.WIn. 


Saves  time. 

Saves  worry.  Saves  chicks’  lives. 


Raised  on  H-O 
Steam  -  Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

THE  H-O  CO.,  Feed  Dept,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Members  U.  S.  food  Administration 

John  J.  Campbell,  Eastera  Sales  AsC.  Hartford,  Conn. 


If  Ordered  Together.  Freight  Paid 

“  east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa-  - 

ter  copper  tanks,  double  walls, 
dead  air  space,  double  glass 
doors,  all  set  up  complete,  or 


Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  ss  Racine,  Wis.-’< 


Young’s 

PORTABLE 
Poultry  and 

Pigeon  Houses 


■  Cheapcf  than  you  can  build.  Write  now  for  our  free  2 

■  booklet  showing  30  different  cuts.  We  tell  you  how  g 
I  to  raise  your  own  meatand  eggs.  Write  today  g 

5  E.  C.  Young  Co.,  16  Depot  St,  Randolph,  Mass.  J 
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Straight  Answers  to 
Timely  Questions 

What  is  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  ? 

A  positive  tonic  and  conditioner  for  poultry  of  all  kinds  and  ag^es.  Jl 
htalih-buildcT  and  healih-preseroer.  Not  a  fotxl. 

What  does  it  contain  ? 

Roots,  herbs,  spices,  mineral  substances,  etc.  Each  ingredient  per¬ 
forms  a  certain  duty.  Xhe  combination  spells  “health  insurance.’* 

What  does  it  do  ? 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  makes  and  keeps  poultry  healthy,  vigorous 
and  productive.  It  sharpens  the  appetite,  improves  digestion  and  cir¬ 
culation,  hastens  growth  and  increases  egg-production.  It  saries  feed 
by  preventing  waste  due  to  poor  digestion.  It  prevents  disease  by 
keeping  the  birds  in  condition  to  resist  the  common  ailments. 

Has  it  been  fully  tested  ? 

Yes!  In  general  use  for  nearly  fifty  years.  The  original  poultry 
conditioner.  Imitated,  but  unequalled. 

Does  it  give  general  satisfaction  ? 

Positively!  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Test  it  at  our 
risk.  Increased  egg-production  will  prove  that  ‘‘Pratts  makes  hens  lay. 

How  is  it  best  used  ? 

Daily,  in  mall  quantities.  For  adults,  a  tablespoonful  daily  for  10 
birds.  Younger  stock  in  proportion.  Mix  with  dry  or  moist  mash. 

What  does  it  cost  ? 

Nothing,  because  it  pays  big  profits.  One  cent  a  month  per  hen  is  the 
investment  required. 

Where  can  i  get  it  ? 

From  60,000  Pratt  dealers.  There  is  one  near  you.  Direct  from^ 
the  manufacturer,  prepaid,  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you. 

How  can  1  learn  more  about  it  ? 

Ask  the  Pratt  Food  Co  ,  Philadelphia,  for  valuable 
^  FREE  BOOKS  on  poultry  keeping.  Write  today! 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 


MARVEL 
COLONY 
BROODER’ 

7.50' 


E5JS5 


Coal  Burning,  Self  Regulating 
S  u  p  e  r-A  utomaticCheckControl 
Exclusive  Patent  Features 

The  MARVEL  is  guaranteed  to  perform 
better  and  to  raise  more  chicks  than  any 
other  Brooder.  Big  saving  in  ojterating 
expense.  Will  brood  50  to  1000  cliicks 
for  less  than  6  cents  per  day.  Cuts 
initial  cost  for  equipment  to  less  tlian 
one  half.  Perfect  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  back  in  30  days.  Send  foi 
( 'ircular  on  “  Scientific  Brooding.” 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY 

300  Chestnut  St. _ l‘a. 


RABBITS 

A  PROFITABLE  SIDE-LINE  OCCUPATION 

Tells  how  to  provide  for  the  shortHge  In 
meat.  Our  book:  “The  Rabbit;  How  to  Select, 
Rreed  and  Manage  tlie  Itabbit  and  Belgian 
ilare  for  Pleasure  or  Profit,”  by  breedei's  of 
long  experietioe  witli  rabl>its.  Eighth  edi¬ 
tion,  nicely  illustrated,  enlaiged  and  miieli 
improved.  Price  25  cents  with  sample  copy 
of  tho  Am?:rican  Poui.try  Advocate  con¬ 
taining  Rabbit  and  Pet  Stock  Dejtartment. 
POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Depl.  286,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 

Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 

Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

B.  K  BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 

RAISING  WAR  BABIES  ? 

The  U.  S.  expects  every  one  to  do 
their  l)it.  are  yon?  BABY  CHICKS; — 
S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS  :-EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING  (Barron’s  and  Trap- 
nested,  of  course.)  Rome  Ai>ril 
and  May  dates  still  open,  t'atalog 
free.  See  class  “  D  ’  for  females 
and  class  ”  A  ”  for  males. 

BAYVILLE  FARMS 

“  Ulility  Breeders.”  Boi  R,  Bayville,  N.  J. 


Trade  Mark  I 


well-hatched  chicks 
are  the  righli  foun¬ 
dation  for 

PROFITABLE 
POULTRY 
RAISING 

Strong,  healthy  chicks 
from  record  layers  for  immediate 
delivery.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed^ 

Leghorns  R*  R«ds 

Barred  Rocks  Wyandottes 

Free  Book — shows  how  and  why  Blllpot 
frailty  Chicks  pay  you  best. 

Baichn  every  Wedneeday  and  Thureday 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 


SILVER  CAMPINES 

Eggs  will  be  still  higher  next  year.  Prodiice  your 
own.  Silver  Campine  liens,  now  laying,  S3  eacn. 
Splendid  layers  of  chalk-white  eggs,  beautiful  as 
well  as  profitable.  Kggs  for  hatching,  $3  for  15;  $lp 
per  100.  The  McPherson  Farm,  Mittinoton.  N.  J. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheatant*,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  BtockiniT  purposeii,  ,  ,  ^ 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafowl,  (.'lanes,  Storks.  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  SQuirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 

SilverSpangled  Hamburg  Cockerels  ^each 

and  upwards.  A.  Jackson,  Mineral  Springs,  N.  Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS 

FromPedigreed  an<i  Trapnestedstock,  Vibert  sS.C. 
Reds— Barron’s  S.  C.  Leghorns.  Place  your  orders 
now.  Overbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Marlborough-on-Hudsoii,  N.Y. 

Rhode  Island  Whites 

Eggs  from  pen  of  famous  layers.  Mid-winter  records 
23  to  28  eggs  in 30  days.  $2  per  15.  0.  G.L.Lewis,  Paoli,  Pa. 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS— EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyaitdottes 

Cidi.son  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable,  from  trapsiested  farm  rancre.  heavy  laying 
headed  bj  mules  from  the  Hocks  producing  the  highest  scorinq  pons  at  the 
International  laying  contest*  Hatching  Eggs  trom  the  same  matings  giutiaii- 
teed  eighty  per  cent  ferlile.  Gibson  breeders  are  large,  vigorous  and  will  make 
your  flock  more  productive  and  profitable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
/older  free,  write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Box  1 OO,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


Principles  of  Poultry-house  Construction 

I  am  now  bi'oedinR  White  Wvandotte.s. 

I  contemplate  building  np-to-date  laying 
house,  and  would  like  to  receive  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  same.  A.  A.  I.. 

New  York. 

Will  you  give  some  articles  un  iioultry- 
hoiisc  constniction V  I  want  to  build  a 
poultry-house  .50  feet  long.  Jlow  wide 
would  .vou  suggest  that  1  nuike  itV  I 
want  something  elaborate,  excelling  my 
neighbors  in  sirriingenient,  convenience, 
ai-chitecture.  style,  etc.  Ft  Q. 

Pennsylvania. 

Location  :  Facing  the  south  or  south¬ 
east,  jireferahly  the  hitter,  and  if  upon 
a  slope  fiielug  the  .south, '  so  mueh  the 
better.  Not  iit  tho  bottom  of  a  hollow 
where  cold  air  settle.s.  nor  on  a  height 
iiround  which  Winter  winds  whistle. 
Pi-otected  on  the  north  and  west  by  other 
buildings  or  trees,  if  iiossible. 

Size :  Such  as  to  give  at  least  from 
three  to  four  square  feet  of  floor  surfiice 
each  for  the  number  of  fowls  to  he  ac¬ 
commodated.  High  enough  to  give  head 
room,  four  to  five  feet  in  the  rear,  7^ 
or  eight  feet  in  front. 

Shape:  Deep,  not  naiTow;  20  to  2o 
feet  in  depth  and  as  long  as  needed. 

Type :  Simple  shed-roof  type  for 

economy. 

Construction :  Of  any  desii’cd  ma¬ 

terial.  Single  thickness  of  matched 
stuff,  pliiced  vei'tically,  economical  and 
warm.  Aii-tight  on  all  sides  but  the 
front.  Concrete  floors  most  dosirjthle ; 
wood  or  dirt  all  right.  Double  boarding 
unnecessary. 

Drainage :  So  placed  that  water  will 
drain  away  from  building,  not  into  it. 
Large  stones  beneath  concrete  for  diaiin- 
age.  Ditches  outside  if  needed. 

Yentihition :  P.y  ajuple  openings  in 

fi’out.  Windows  hinged  at  bottom  to 
drop  hiick  jit  top  ;  the  side  openings  closed 
by  V  shajied  boai’ds  forcing  air  over  tops 
of  windows  when  open ;  hopiiei'  sides. 
Remove  wiiidows  entirely  in  moderate 
weather.  Cornell  “wind  biifllers”  in  iid- 
dition  to  sucli  windows  desirable.  No 
cloth  ventilators;  a  failure. 

Windows :  As  desciabc'd  Jibove.  One 

square  foot  of  gl.a.ss  to  10  .square  feet  of 
floor  space.  ^Ijiy  be  single  or  double 
siisli.  If  latter,  both  binged  at  bottom. 
Can-y  windows  nearly  to  plate,  to  jiermit 
sunlight  to  reach  rear  of  building.  Too 
much  glass,  too  cold  ;  too  little  gla.ss.  too 
dark. 

Pm-cbes :  In  rear  of  building.  Oi  er 
droppings  board,  or  simply  above  floor, 
witli  wide  board  set  on  edge  to  keep 
litter  from  accumulating  under  perches. 

Nests :  Not  under  dropiiings  board. 
Dirty.  Orange  crates  tacked  up  against 
wall  suitable.  Nail  covers  on  crjites  and 
remove  the  upper  slat  on  one  side  for 
entrance. 

Wiiter  containers:  Twelve-quart  gal¬ 
vanized  i>ails  set  in  orange  crate  on  floor 
to  iivoid  overturning.  Simple,  ea.sily 
cleaned,  Jind  satisfactory  to  the  hens.  Be 
siinjile ;  let  who  will  jiay  out  good  moiiey 
for  fancy  traiipings. 

Feed  hojipers :  Single,  set  against  wall, 
or  double  in  center  of  room.  If  niised 
above  flooix  more  space  given  the  fowls. 

Broody  coops:  Have  a  pen  of  some 
kind  outside  in  which  broody  bens  may 
be  confined.  Don’t  take  space  in  jioultry 
liouse. 

Dust  wallows  ;  Not  necessary. 

Size  of  flocks:  Keej)  up  t<»  500  fowls 
in  one  flock.  Saves  labor  and  promotes 
socijibility. 

t^nnece.ssary  interior  fittings  :ind  gew- 
g.Tws:  Cut  ’em  out.  Fvery  unnece.ssary 
stick  in  the  henhouse  makes  cleaning 
more  diflicult  and  affords  another  hiding 
jtlace  for  vermin.  The  ideal  honbouse 
would  have  a  hard  plastered  interior  ab¬ 
solutely  smootli  over  walls  and  ceiling 
and  with  rounded  corners.  Would  look 
like  the  inside  of  an  operating  room  in 
a  liosiiital.  and  wouldn’t  have  a  utensil 
or  fixture  in  it  that  was  not  absolutely 
needed.  Sti’ive  for  the  ideal.  Ji.  It.  P. 


POULTRY 

MUST  HELP 

FEED  THE  NATION 


A  SANITARY  NECESSITY 

IN  RATSINQ 

HEALTHY  POULTRY 

KILLS  Lie®  AND  MITES. 

WILL  HELP  STOP  LOSS  FROM  DISEASE. 

One  Gallon 
Makes  72  Gallons 

oI  Solution  ready  for  uss. 


EQUALLY  GOOD  FOR  ALL  LIVE  STOCK. 


Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Booklets  on 
Poultry  and  Livestock  Sanitation. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatchingj 
Eggs  9c  1 
Hate  hing  j 
Eggs  9c  j 

W.  C.  BECKWITH, 


Utility  Strain.  Strong,  Viq- 


15c 


orou.s.  Farm  Raise 
High  Fertility. 
I'ureEnglisli  Penciled 
Indian  Runner  Duck-  25c 

Denton*  Maryland 


lings 


COCKERELS 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
'r rap-nested  heavy-laying 
-Strain,  $.5  each. 
EQCS  FOR  HATCHING 

MERRYTHOUGHT  FARM 
BOI  R,  COLUMBIA,  CONN. 


White  Wyandottes 


‘‘REGAL 

STRAIN” 


E"es  for  hatchini;  from  tills  world's  famous  stainl- 
uni-brod  utility  strain  from  very  choice  farm  range 
broeilors  at  $10  per  100— $8  per  50— $2  per  15.  As  tlio 
supply  is  less  tlian  the  demand  place  your  order  at 

once.  E.  B.  UNDERHILL,''  Old  OrthaN  Fann.*'  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T. 


Dorcas  White  Wyandotte  beetn^t.lseech.  Pullets,  S3.5D. 

Utility  cockerels.  *3.  Hens.  $2.S0.  CGCS— WNin  WTANDOTTE. 
eL-gdine,  State  Fair  and  KocheSter  Winners.  PARTRIDGE 
ROCKS,  lloston  1918  winners.  Please  tell  oS  your  wants.  Sat- 
iufacilon  always.  OWNLAND  FARM,  Bos  d97,  S*ulh  HamniMd,  N.Y 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

dams, ‘2T2  to ‘J83-egg  records;  neiis  with  255  to  273-egg 
records.  Kggs  for  wde.  Also  egga  fi-oin  pure  Barron  Leg¬ 
horns  iniporied  direct.  K.  K.  LKWIH,  Apalashlii,  .N.  ¥ . 


TIFFANY’S 

Superior 

CHICKS 


SlLVFR  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN- 
OOnES.  REDS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  BAR¬ 
RON'S  LEGHORNS.  PEKIN  AND  ROUEN 
DUCKLINGS.  A 1  d  h  a  m  Poultry 
Farm,  R.  34,  Pboeuurville,  Pa 


ItUFF  ROCKS,  FILLD.  Somers,  Connkctiott 


WANTED-Toulouse  and  Other  Breeds  of  Geese 

Good  utility  stock.  Adviaeqnanti^,  age  and  average 
weight.  Macnilf  Horticultural Co.,52-56Vesey  St.,  New  York 


Hens  vs.  Guinea  Pigs ;  Club-root 

1.  At  tho  pmsent  iirioe  of  grain  wlnit 

would  1)0  tlio  avorago  cost  of  fooding  a 
hoti  Olio  yoar?  2.  Which  would  pay  tho 
hotter,  raising  poulti-y  on  guinea  pigs? 
.2.  What  will  lu-ovont  club-root  in  cab¬ 
bage?  ^  J-ti- 

Boiinsylvaiiia. 

].  Around  depending,  of  course, 

upon  how  the  hen  is  fed.  A  hen  will  eat. 
if  given  the  opportunity,  from  SO  to  00 
pounds  of  grain  yearly,  besides  green 
stuff,  shell,  grit,  etc.  The  cost  may 
easily  go  well  above  .$•{  when  particularly 
expensive  foods,  such  as  meat  scraps,  are 
given  freely.  Tlie  lieaviei’  breeds  eat 
more,  also,  than  the  lighter. 

2.  I  would  I’ather  take  my  chances  with 
poultry,  though  some  people  do  well  with 
guinea  pigs,  at  least  on  a  small  scale. 
I  would  not  advise  making  a  business  of 
guinea  pig  raising.  For  that  nuitter,  be 
who  makes  an  exclusive  business  of  poul¬ 
try  keeping  tempts  fate. 

.2.  Alternate  crops,  not  raising  cabbage 
continuouslv  upon  the  same  land,  burn 
the  club-footed  cabbage  and  the  weeds, 
and  use  lime  on  the  land.  Tleav.v  manur¬ 
ing  is  thought  to  encourage  club-foot, 
also. 


Over  One  Hundred  White  Holland  Turkeys  Lu 

Hons  weiuhing  ten  to  eighteen  lbs.,  $5  to  $10; 
toms,  sixteen  to  twenty-five  llis. ,  $8  to  $16.  S:ilis- 
faction  guaranteed.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  iCkeyl%ne  "om.  m 

Heu.s,  $5.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cohocton,  N.  V. 

Pure  Bred  White  Holland  Turkeys  Uodman.New  Vohk 
uitKh  Mammoth  BronzeTurkeys  anVeeLE^nedoso 

Stuilip.  I.  A.  WHEELER,  Maplemi*d  Farm.  R.  F.  0.  2,  Maatena,  N.  ¥ 

ForSale-4Wild  &  BronzeToms  j.  c.tiKoiia.d.  ?a. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 
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Get  New  Blue  Hen  Book 

Beforel&uBuy! 


3  Sizes— $17.80  np 


glljg  )  Incubators.  (5-440  eegs 
„  /"Brooders,  100-1000  chicks 
Hen  I  Hovers,  50-100  chicks  . 

MO.NEir  BACK  OUAKA.5TEK 
You  take  out  “chick  Insurance” 
wlicn  j'ou  put  in  a  Blue  Hen. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  book  TODAY.  \ 
WATSOb-  MAIH’KACTI  RIYG  COMPANY 

2780  Ann  Street,  LanesKter,  Pa.  "fS” 
■ept.  7730, 1534  MasenicTsmpIs,  Chicago.lll. 


Any  incubators,  brooders, 
hovers  or  other  poultry 
equipment.  Send  for  our 

Special  “Get  Acqaainted”  Offer 

and  copy  of  free  book 

"Making  Poultry  Pay” 


$12-75  lip 
17-50  up 
9  00  up 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


Other  advertisements  on  page  399 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  ( 

^  PHuipped  or  unequipped. 

York  ALFKKI)  HAM.M,  Edmeston,  New 


Day-Old  Chicks 

AT  SONABEE  g_  ^ Br,edmg  t 


;  MERIT 
:  T  Y 

Breeding  stock 

vj'.'" - — P - -  -■'•j  on  free  range 

El>.  STRAW,  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  COLUMBUS,  N.  J. 


Singh  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

All  stock  ilei'ived  exclusively  from  eggs  imported  in 
1913,  from  Tom  Barron’s  best  pens.  From  this 
Leghorn,  Pen  No.  73(1916-17), 
4,0  JO  EtxtrS,  highest  oflicial  record  ever  m.ade  by 
pen  of  Leghorns  at  Storrs;  al.so  in  191.5-16  highest 
individual  record  (286  eggs)  ever  made  by  .any  lien 
at  Storrs.  Tliis  year  first  prize  for  .Taimary  (Kifo. 
Hatching  eggs  from  all  matings,  $2.50  per  fifteen; 
$12.50  per  hundred.  Baby  Chicks.  26c  each. 

A.  P.  ROBINSON,  CAXVERTON,  N.  Y. 


Great  Egg  Tribe  Leghorn  Farm 

Owners  of  the  world's  Greatest  egg  producers, 
including  Winning  Pen  73  at  Storrs  1917.  Rec¬ 
ord  2090  eggs.  Stock  and  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

GREAT  EGG  TRIBE  W.  LEGHORN  FARM 

P.  O.  Box  43,  EAST  QUOGUE,  L.  I. 


CHICKS  AND  EGGS 

leghorns  (Wyckoff  strain).  K.  C. 
Rhode^Island  K^ls  (Hill view  strain).  Healthy, 
vigorous,  free  range  stock,  trapiiested  and  bred  for 
egg  production.  Four  Red  Cockerels  for  sale  at  $5 
each.  Circular  free.  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Antwirp.  N.  t 


Eggs  for  s.  c,  Rhode 

lur  naicning  Igi„i„j  Keds.  Elegantbirds.  Eggs 
Hundred.  Pen  B.  n.  Pen  C,  *8.50. 
1. 1..  PURDY ,  MatAsw  Srtek  Phsne  l-F-4,HaptiinHJuncti*n,  R.T. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

SIR  2«0-284-314-egg  strain.  4  pullets  and  I  eock,  $15.  Eggs. 
$A  to  $16  per  setting.  White  Wyandottes,  2;i6-263-egg 
strain.  «  pullets  and  1  cockerel,  $18,  Eggs,  $8  per  16  or 
$1*  per  hundred.  E.  Claude  Joiiee,  OraryvIIIe,  N.Y. 


orns 


S.aBuff 

Winners  at  1917  National  AlMve^rn  Show.  Stock 
or  ecKS.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ciniulars  free. 
Kggs  from  utility  pen.  $1*50 per  15;  $9  per  lOO* 
Walter  V.  OiaNey,  R.  D.No.  7,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  EGGS 

FROM  TRAPNESTED  HENS 

with  records  of  1.50  np  to  284  eggs.  All  males  have  ped¬ 
igrees,  201)  up  to  284.  5  Pedigreed  cock  birds  for  sale. 
(Miss)  FRANCES  H.  MERSEREAU.  West  Willington,  Ct. 

Brambletye  Farm 

Old  Field.  -  SETAUKET,  L.  I. 
Our  Barred  Rocks  are  Blue  Ribbon  Winners 
ukeeui.m;  g'rocK  F4>u  sale 
Address  JOHN  HKKGENROI>EK,  Mgr. 


White  Rock  Eggs^s??' 


,  of  Wilburtha 

J  Strain 

Both  show  and  utility  stock,  price  ranging  from  $2 
to  S3  per  15.  Also  Buff  and  White  Cochin  Bantams 
of  prize-winning  stock.  Eggs,  15— $1.50;  30-$2.S0. 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  YARDS,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

STURDY  CHICKS  chicks  from 

vniVAO  a  farm  that  makes  sturdi¬ 
ness  a  chief  factor  with  their  flocks.  With  sturdi¬ 
ness  and  Egg  Production  we  are  sure  of  tlio  chicks 
because  we  know  all  about  our  breeding  stock. 
Leghorns,  $18.  Regal  White  Wyandottes,  Ringlet 
Kooks,  Reds,  Anconas,  $20.  Every  week  after  March 
10th.  Snnnyside  Poultry  Farm,  Capper  Hill.  N.  J. 

SC.  Buff  Leghorn  Cockerels,  t3  each.  Eggs  from 
e  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Rochester  blue  ribbon  winners, 
♦3  and  15  per  16.  INTKU  PARK  POULTRY TARI)S,Riiir»lo,  Y.t! 

Barron  200-Egg 


.  chicks.  NELSON  OEWET.  ■IddK  p.rl,  N.  T. 

Evefffolt)  Bntf  Rnrlr<  ?>«»er’s  Favorite  Fowl. 
A.VCI{{UIUDUU  nOCKS  Record  160  to  240  Egg.s 

*"  *  setting;  «10  per  100. 

South  Pottstown,  Pa 


to  a  pullet.  E 
KERLIN  FA” 


$10;  50—16;  15— $2.  L.  O.  Quigley,  Goshen,  N.Y. 

hulouse  Gesso  EGGS  REGER  rtuHEARMS^Uinden.  R.J. 

THOROUQHBREO  STOCK.  One  Breeding  Pen— 1916  Hatched 
'  — 1‘ronze  Tom  ami  Hen  Turkey— Prize  Winners— 
t20.  Otic  Toulouse  Gander— 16.  ROSECREST  FARM.  Ramsey.  R.J. 


Trap  Nesf 
Records 


have  had  printed 
on  cardboard  ll%x7 
neat  and  complete  trap- 
n  e  8 1  record.  Printed 
both  sides — 25  each  side. 
Will  send  12  for  10c. 

W.  F.W.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  3mh  Street.  New  York 


— — Mr.R.  J.  MIDDLETOWN,  Jeffersonville,  Pa. — 
writes  us  os  follows  :  Enclosed  find  10c.  in 
stamps  lor  which  send  me  12  sheets  of 
your  trapnest  records  on  cardboard.  I 
received  those  of  last  week  and  they  are 
just  what  1  want.  Can  you  sell  in  larger 
quantities  as  1  use  about  12  a  month? 


'^■®>*hblo  farmer,  wants  farm 
^\lth  stock  and  tools  on  liberal  shares’  refer- 
enees.  HQX  Q,  McDowell,  Va. 

M  ANTED — To  rent,  a  farm;  give  full  details 
where  located;  have  had  a  life  experleiu-e- 
liquor  or  tobaeeo.  AD¬ 
VERT  ISI.R  2J)0ii,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WHO  wants  modern  house,  nine  rooms,  half 
.acre?  lorty  minutes  to  New  York,  10  cents: 
water,  gas,  sewer,  bath,  hot  water  heat,  gar- 
order;  macadam  road;  .$3,2.50.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2984,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TO  LET-— Farm  house,  with  or  without  land. 
1.,"®”.'’,  ■'■'■J.hKe  on  Albany  Southern  electric  road. 

^from  Albany,  C.  J.  SHELDON,  Nas- 

,  lease,  fully  equipped  jmuUry 
complete  details.  EXPERI- 
Nerv  Office,  Clinton, 

WILL  EXCII.VNOE  improved  city  property  for 
•”  Bergen  County.  Address: 
JM^y  CUy,  F.Ychange  Place, 

A  BIG  profit-sharing  poultry  proposition  to  a 
married,  college-trained  or  expert  poultryman: 
goo<i,  new  residence;  two  farms  and  the  needed 
capital.  JAS.  W.  STURDEVANT,  Centerville, 
i.  a. 

FOR  SALE — New  Jersey  farm,  80  acres;  7  in 
wlieat,  9  rye;  lO-room  house;  slate  roof  build¬ 
ings;  plenty  of  fruit,  including  peach  orchard: 
brook  throngh  pasture.  H.  D.  SMITH,  Milford, 
*>.  J.  iv.I).  No,  2. 


exchange— 80-acre  farm.  Sflamp. 
ED.  (JRANGER,  Worcester,  New  York. 

FOR  S.VLE— On  account  of  death,  my  farm  of 
.50  acres;  stock,  crops  and  tools;  $2, .500.  Also 
91-acre  farm,  $2,000;  half  down.  For  further 
particulars,  write  VVL  A.  CANFIELD,  R.D.2. 
Barton,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


1.200-EGG  Candee  incubator  for  sale  very  cheap; 

used  one  season  only.  (}.  MEYRSON,  100 
Northern  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

BARGAIN — Beeman  Garden  Tractor;  bought 
little;  $175  cash,  W.  B. 
CRANE,  lOakland,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Cyphers  coal-burning  heater:  220- 
ln‘’«l>ator,  $5.  C.  G.  SCHRY- 
V  ER,  Omar,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two-horse  tread  power,  nearly  new, 
laggs  hardly  worn;  will  exchange  for  seed  po¬ 
tatoes,  Cobblers  and  Green  Mountains.  Address 
F.  P.  WILLLVMS,  Salisbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — New  Pilot  outdoor  generator  with 
nine  lights  and  range.  WILLIAM  LIEl’E, 
Cologne,  N.  J. 

■W.VNTED — Late  Ford  roadster  body.  R.  SAN¬ 
FORD,  Stamford,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE — International  Harvester  Mogul,  8-10 
h.  p.  Kerosene  'Uraotor,  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion,  together  with  two  Iwttom  plow,  $000. 
Tractor  alone  wortli  over  $1,000  new.  FISH- 
KILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


W.VN'J'ED — Sorglitim  seed.  Name  price.  ROL- 
LIN  WELLBflRN,  Weston,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE — International  8-16  Mogul  tractor 
with  3  bottom  12-inch  Oliver  gang  plow,  all 
first-class  condition;  $600  cash;  Osborn  gearless 
hay  loader,  good  as  new,  $60;  Osborn  corn  bind¬ 
er,  fair  condition,  $30.  H,  C.  HOLLOWAY, 
I’erryman,  Md. 


WANTED — Pop  corn  that  will  pop;  will  buy  car¬ 
load  or  any  part  of  same;  send  sample  and 
pri(!e.  J,  N.  HERBER'r,  491  So.  Sallna  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Potato  digger;  Iron  Age  preferred; 

must  be  cheap.  ADVERTISER  2997,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Avery  12-25  tractor  and  Avery  14- 
in.  three  bottom  self-lift  plow,  la  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  S.  K.  EV'ERI'T'r,  R.D.  1,  Flemington, 

N.  J. 


10-20  KEROSENE  BULL  TR.VCTOR:  14-lnch  2 
bottom  Case  power  lift  plow;  light  draft 
harrow,  spring  tooth,  five  section;  used  little. 
BENJAMIN  WILLIAMS,  Rushford,  N.  Y. 


INTERNATIONAL  Binder,  used  one  season;  2 
years  old,  cost  $600.  Hearing  binder,  2  years 
old,  8-ft.  cut,  cost  $150;  first-class  condition; 
will  sacrifice.  PHILLIP  L.  JONES,  Syossett, 
L.  I. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Cyphers  Incubators,  390  eggs;  2 
Cyphers  portable  hovers,  all  In  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  F.  M.  DAVIS,  Chase  Poultry  Farm. 
Cincinnatus,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

FOR  SALE — Two  silos,  white  pine,  cheap; 

used  once;  good  as  new.  SAM’L  BOWSKY, 
May’s  Landing,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  cheap— One  12  H.  P.  New-Way  gas- 
oline  engine  in  good  working  order.  GRAND 
VIEW  FARM,  Minislnk,  N.  Y. 

W.VN'l’KD — Sixty  hnsliels  late  Russian  oats. 
WILLIAM  McBRIDE,  Sprakers.  N.  Y. 


^1 


I'.VRM  wanted  for  poultry;  best  terms;  lowe.st 
price.  ARTHUR  PAUL.  58  Gordon  St.,  Ridge¬ 
field  Park,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE— Seventy  years  old  and  111  health 
compels  us  to  sell  our  home;  also  another 
small  farm;  both  desirable  places  for  boarders 
and  poultry.  Write  for  particular.^.  BOX  137, 
Simonsville,  Vt. 

farm  about  75  acres; 
50  level  and  tillable,  with  stock  and  tools; 
reasonable  price;  Northern  Jersey  or  Southern 
New  York.  ADVBR'ITSER  2989,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Fine  seven-room  home, 
with  river  view,  on  Broadway;  electric  light, 
heat;  large  garden;  fruit;  chicken  house.  BOX 
No.  112,  Port  Eweu,  N.  Y. 


Clean  Water  Keeps 
Stock  Healthy 

There’s  just  one  practical  way  to  get  a  low-cost,  ever¬ 
lasting,  sanitaiy  watering-trough.  Build  it  of  concrete. 

Concrete  endures;  never  needs  repairs;  is  water-tight ; 
won’t  burn,  rot  or  rust. 

A  Concrete  Watering- trough 

is  clean  and  easily  kept  so.  Dirt  and  vermin  can’t  collect 
in  concrete.  Keeps  water  clean  and  stock  healthy. 

A  concrete  trough,  3  feet  wide,  8  feet  long,  2  feet  high 
(inside)  with  6-inch  walls  and  floor  5  inches  thick,  requires 
12  bags  Atlas  Portland  Cement  (ask  your  dealer  what  this 
costs),  24  cubic  feet  sand  and  36  cubic  feet  of  gravel. 

Use  Atlas  Portland  Cement 

1  he  uniform  high  quality  of  Atlas  makes  it  best  to  use.  Full  instruc* 
tions  in  tlie  Atlas  Farm  Book  make  it  easy  for  you  to  build  a  concrete 
watering-trough  barn  floor  barn  approach 

manure  pit  foundation  dipping  vat 

sidewalk  garage  fence  posts 

feeding  trough  cellar  floor  root  cellar 

— and  many  other  farm  improvements  that  will  last  forever  and  cost 
nothing  for  painting  or  repairs.  The  Farm  Book  al.so  tells  alxiut 
concrete  silos,  barns  and  other  large  buildings.  Send  coupon  below. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Member  of  the  Portland  Cement  Associaiton 
New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  .Minneapolis  Dc.-"  .Moines  Daj-ton  Savannah 


d 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  or  Com  Exchange  bank  Building,  ChicagOi 
Send  free  Atlas  Farm  Book.  I  expect  to  build  a _  . _ _ _ _ 

Name  and  Address _ _ 


Knight’s  Laying  Strain 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Pen  20  at  Storrs  5th  contest  laid  8,285  oggs— the  highest 
record  ever  made  by  a  pen  of  10  liens.  Pea  20  at  Storrs 
6tli  contest  won  Ist  prize  in  the  AVyandotte  class,  laying 
1,856  eggs.  Pen  20  at  Storrs  present  contest  is  the  leading 
pen  and  bird  No.  195  is  tlio  leading  individual.  She  has 
laid  93  eggs  in  16  weeks.  All  male  birds  used  in  breetling 
are  from  hens  with  record*  of  247,  270,  28r,  264.  and  300. 
Eggs  very  reasonable.  Guaranteed  76%  fertile. 

O.  G.  Knight,  -  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 


Slightly  Used  INCUBATORS 


FOR 

SALE  _ 

4,809,  Ciuidee  1915  Model,  better  than  new,  in¬ 
cluding  extra  regulator;  .$400,  New  Jersey; 
8,400  Candee,  1916  Model,  hatched  in  only  twice 
$6.50;  Ohio,  .single  sections .  $45  each;  390-pgg 
Prairie  State,  1917  Model,  $35;  Michigan;  600- 
egg  Buckeye,  1917  Model,  $45;  Olilo,  390-egg 
M^cl,  1916,  $25;  390-egg  Buffalo,  1910  Model, 
.$40;  have  number  each  above  lamp  incubators. 
Order  from  this  advertisement. 

WATSON  MSa.  CO.,  2720  ANN  ST.,  LANCASTER.  PA. 
Dept.  2726,  3S34  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  III. 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW  FOR 


EGGS  for  HATCHING  and  BABY  CHICKS 

from  Lakewood  Layers  our  famous  laying  strain  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Our  breeders  have  summer  conditions  in  March  insuring  high  fertility  and 
strong  chicks.  Have  never  had  a  case  of  white  diarrhea  in  our  flock. 

We  won  highest  honors  including  Grand  Sweepstake  Cup  for  best  pen 
in  the  show  for  egg  production  at  Trenton  State  Show,  January,  191& 

Our  pen  54  at  Vineland  laid  over  50%  production  during  November  and  Dec. 

Don’t  waste  high  priced  feed  on  poor  stock.  We  can  supply  you  with  the  kind 
that  produces  a  profit.  We  hatch  6000  eggs  at  once.  H'rile  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

LAKEWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 

C.  S.  GREENE,  Prop.  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J, 


BUYHOFFsVllALlTYDAYOLllCHICKS-jQlJALITY 


The  best  that  29  years  ol  practical  experience  in  breeding  and  incubation  can  produce 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  R.  I.  REDS  and  BARRED  P.  ROCKS 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  quick  maturing,  strong  stamina  and  vitality.  All  hatching  done  under 
perfectly  sanitery  condition.  mo<Rm  incubator  cellars,  highest  grade  of  Incubators  used.  I  guarantee  to 
ship  Propel  ly  Hatched,  HealHiy,  Vigorous  Day-old  Chicks  that  will  improve  your  flock  or  start  you  right  in 
the  Poultry  busings.  of  my  orders  each  season  are  from  old  customers.  NOW  is  the  time  to  book 
your  order.  Also  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Any  make  brooder  stove  at  one-half  price  with  order  for  600  chick*. 

I  product  fhi“VlTALITY5’iQUAUTY''kS^.‘““®‘'’“**^  booklet  and  reasonable  prices.  It  tells  how 


D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  No.  115 
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March  9,  1918 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  have  this  day  received  check  from  the 
Adams  Express  Company  for  claim  of 
$14.40,  wliich  I  gave  you  on  January  21. 
I  entered  claim  from  my  express  office  on 
Auftust  22  last,  and  up  to  the  time  I 
gave  you  the  claim  had  been  iinable  to 
get  any  word  from  them  whatever.  ^ly 
express  agent  said  I  would  have  to  sue. 

Now  York.  A.  n. 

The  express  companies  resxmt  our 
handling  claims,  and  wonder  why  we  are 
interested.  'I’he  above  report  gives  a 
clear  i-eason.  IVe  have  many  similar 
ones.  If  the  express  comi)any  objects  to 
our  work  for  our  people,  the  only  way  to 
prevent  it  is  to  give  them  attention  when 
they  file  claims  direct.  The  tiring-out 
process  will  work  no  longer. 


I  am  enclosing  you  statement  from  the 
Adams  Exiu-ess  Co.  in  settlement  for  one 
case  of  eggs  shipped  Sept.  8,  1916.  and 
refu.sed  by  consignee  as  being  in  a  badly 
l)roken  condition.  They  were  accepted  by 
the  express  agent  here  as  all  right.  The, 
c.ase  of  eggs  was  worth  $14  net  when  de¬ 
livered.  We  gave  the  exiiress  company 
no  order.s  to  sell  them.  I  have  written 
them  I  was  not  willing  to  settle  for  that 
price,  but  can  get  no  reply  from  them. 
I  have  not  drawn  the  money  on  the  ex- 
l)ress  money  order  i-eceived.  Will  you  try 
to  help  us  get  the  bal.ance  due  usV  L.  C. 

New  York. 

The  express  company  is  ofTering  this 
shipper  $2.25  for  a  cas’e  of  eggs  valued 
at  $14.  This  is  evidently  what  they  re¬ 
ceived  for  it  in  the  damaged  condition, 
due  entirely  to  their  own  careless  han¬ 
dling.  In  addition,  the  shii)i)er  has 
waited  eighteen  months.  If  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  Company  expects  to  win  the  jtatron- 
age  of  shippers,  they  will  have  to  change 
their  methods. 

I  am  enclosing  a  bill  for  fruit  sold  to 
Herbert  W.  Eitch,  Rome,  Y.  ^The 
goods  were  shipi)ed  on  Oct.  25.  1917.  I 
have  written  him  several  times  since,  but 
liave  not  heard  fi-oin  him.  Mr.  Eitch  was 
here  two  or  three  times  a  week  nearly  all 
Summer,  buying  fruit  and  vegetables.  I 
sold^him  fruit  a  good  many  times,  and  he 
always  paid  promptly,  and  avc  consi<Iere(l 
him  perfectly  reliable.  I  think  he  runs 
a  large  retail  fruit  store  in  Rome.  N.  Y". 

New  Y’ork.  F.  A.  C. 

'Phis  is  !i  i)opular  meth()d  used  by  par¬ 
ties  who  desire  to  profit  at  the  expense  of 
tin*  fariiKU'.  They  establish  a  record  for 
honesty  by  prompt  payment,  but  solicit 
further  shipments  and  make  no  effoi’t  to 
pay  for  them  until  the  farmer  has  a  large 
loss.  If  a  party  is  unknown  and  has  no 
financial  rating,  insist  upon  payment  in 
advance.  If  he  cannot  or  will  not  accept 
the  goods  in  this  way,  let  him  look  else¬ 
where  for  them. 

Although  the  advertisement  did  not  ap- 
])ear  in  vour  ]taj)('r,  I  Avish  you  AA’ould 
look  up  the  National  Eood  and  Eur  Assn.. 
721-72.2  Third  Street.  Milwaukee.  Wis.. 
and  see  if  they  are  sincere  in  their  claims. 
They  furnish  Relgian  hares,  rabbits,  and 
guiiiea  pigs  at  $8  each,  a  life  membershii) 
certificate  in  the  association,  a  complete 
course  in  instruction  if  you  order  one 
buck,  two  does  for  $24.  they  agree  to 
buv  back  all  the  eight-months-old  ntock  at 
.‘R6’per  pair.  This  olTer  holds  good  if  .vou 
order  Avithin  .20  days;  at  60  days  $10 
each;  over  that  .$12;  later  than  90  days 
815  2'hcy  sent  Avith  flie  offer  a  leaflet 
of  customers,  about  60.  Avho  bought  _  in 
the  Fall,  but  none  of  thmn  tell  of  having 
sent  any  young  rabbits  back.  I..  A'.  E.  K. 

New  YYirk. 

'I'he  National  Food  &  Fur  Assn,  of  Ylil- 
waukee  has  apparently  no  financial  re- 
s|)onsibillty.  The  promise  of  a  concern, 
that  has  no  established  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  to  re-purchase  the  suridus  stock  is 
worth  no  more  than  the  paper  on  which 
it  is  Avritten.  Furthermore,  Ave  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  concern  has  any  serious  inten¬ 
tion  of  living  up  to  their  agreement.  Our 
advice  to  sub.scribers  is  to  hav(‘  nothing 
to  do  Avith  any  scheme  of  this  kind. 

1  am  sending  you  under  sci»arate  cover 
an  offer  of  N.  A.  Reinert  iS:  Co.,  brokers, 
of  Chicago.  Ill.  Rlease  let  me  knoAV  Avhat 
vou  think  of  this  investment  through  your 
Publisher’s  Desk.  2''bis  is  the  first  thing 
I  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y^.  e.  a. 

New  Y'ork. 

I'he  offer  referred  to  is  for  the  puichase 
of  Mayfield  Oil  and  Refining  Comiiany’s 
stock,  under  what  the  brokers  call  the 
“Reinert  Syndicate  Mayfield  Pool.”  To 
judge  of  the  Mayfield  OiY  and  Refining 
Company  by  the  advertising  matter  of  the 
fiscal  agent,  we  should  put  it  among  the 
class  of  ‘‘Blue  Sky”  investments.  The 
mails  are  flooded  Avith  the  promotion  lit¬ 
erature  of  oil  concerns  at  the  present 
time.  ■  Wind  and  hopes  for  the  future 


are  the  assets  on  Avhich  the  inexperienced 
are  asked  to  part  Avith  their  savings  by 
promoters  of  this  class. 

We  warned  our  people  regarding  the 
hog  ranch  scheme  promoted  under  the 
name  of  ‘‘Pine  Ridge  Farm  Co..”  Vine- 
land.  N.  J.,  in  November  24.  1917,  issue 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  NeAV  Y'ork  World 
of  February  18  now  comes  out  Avith  ii 
full  expose  of  this  hog  ranch.  It  appears 
that  the  promoter  is  one  D.  S.  Roper. 
Avho  has  a  jail  n'cord.  having  tAvice  been 
convicted  of  sAvindling.  One  of  the 
charges  on  Avhich  he  Avas  convicted  Avas 
that  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud  in 
connectioTi  Avtih  a  stock  selling  pi'oposi- 
tion.  Tender  the  ‘‘Pine  Ridge  Farm  Co.” 
he  has  been  advertising  in  daily  papers, 

I  shipped  E.  C.  AVorthen  (his  place  of 
business  is  Room  2060.  Ill  BroadAvay, 
NeAV  York  City)  four  barrels  apples 
and  four  barrels  i)otato(‘s  and 
charged  him  $40.  He  has  sent  $22,  and 
I  cannot  get  any  more  of  him.  I  got 
$5  i>er  barrel  here  for  api)les  and  jjo- 
tatoes  Avere  .$2  here  at  that  time.  I  luiA'e 
a  letter  from  his  Avife  stating  she  Avas 
paying  .50c  per  peck  for  jiotatoes.  I 
have  offered  to  throAV  off  .$5;  so  there  is 
a  balance  of  $1.2.  Please  see  if  you  can 
collect  this  for  me.  F.  E.  ir. 

Ncav  York. 

Mr.  Worthen  replies  to  our  letter  in 
the  subscriber’s  behalf  and  refuses  to 
make  further  settlement  on  the  grounds 
that  the  price  of  apples  in  Cortland 
County  last  Fall  Avas  80c  a  bushel  and 
potatoes  $1.  He  complains  that  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  i)otatoes  and  apples  Avas  inferior 
but  his  refusal  to  i)ay  more  is  on  the  con¬ 
tention  that  these  Avere  the  market  prices. 
AVe  have  not  heard  of  apples  and  potatoes 
selling  at  stich  prices  anyAvhere.  But 
hiAvyers  are,  of  course,  qualified  to  make 
l)rices  for  farmers — all  sorts  of  people 
have  been  doing  it  as  long  as  AA-e  can  re¬ 
member.  Mr.  AA'orthen,  no  doubt,  puts 
his  oAvn  price  on  his  legal  services,  and 
anyone  who  AA’ould  deign  to  question  his 
charges  would  reA.'cive  little  consideration. 
Ibit,  of  course,  a  farmer  has  no  right  to 
put  a  price  on  his  products!  It  would 
be  small  satisfaction  for  this  farmer  to 
bring  suit  against  a  hiAA'yer  in  NeAV  ATork 
City.  The  case  illu.strates  the  Avisdom  of 
farmers  in.si.sting  on  payment  in  advance 
for  their  ])roduce  the  same  as  business 
houst's  insi.st  upon  before  shipping  mer¬ 
chandise. 

In  .Tune,  1016.  avc  sent  straAA'berries  to 
F.  Cl.  Ilicki'y.  Ogdensburg,  N.  A".  He 
paid  up  for  the  berries  all  right  till  the 
last  AV('ek’s  berries.  I  sent  him  the  bill, 
Avhi<4i  Avas  $24.tU!,  but  did  not  hear  from 
him  till  about  the  fir.st  of  .Tanuary,  1917. 
Avhen  he  sent  an  exju'ess  money  order  for 
$10.  He  said  he  Avas  hard  up,  but  if  I 
could  Avait  till  May  he  Avould  pay  the 
balance.  Avhich  Avas  $14.96.  He  did  not 
.send  the  money  in  May.  and  I  ImA'e  Avrit¬ 
ten  him  .seA’eral  times  since  but  haA'e  not 
heard  fiom  him  I’lease  see  if  you  can 
collect  it.  D.  F.  s. 

Ncav  .leiAscy. 

Air.  Hickey  .'gnores  our  requests  for  ad¬ 
justment.  and  Ave  publish  this  experience 
for  the  benefit  of  our  other  readers.  There 
is  more  need  than  ever  to  look  up  the  rat¬ 
ings  of  all  li  aises  before  making  any 
shipments  of  ary  kind. 

The  North  Carolina  Corporation  (’om- 
mis.siou  has  A'ery  comprehensive  .statutes 
for  the  government  of  tran.sportation 
companies,  and  penalties  are  attached  for 
failure  to  comply  Avith  the  rulings.  The 
law  provides  for  payment  of  losses  or 
damage  claims  Avithin  90  days  for  ship¬ 
ments  Avholly  within  the  State,  and  four 
mouths  for  shipments  outside  of  the 
State.  The  carrier  is  liable  for  the 
amount  of  the  claim  Avith  interest  from 
date  of  filing  to  payment.  Failure  to 
adjust  within  the  specified  time  involves 
a  pmialty  of  $50.  -V  period  of  60  days 
is  alloAved  transportation  companies  for 
till'  payment  of  overcharges,  and  the  jien- 
alty  for  not  complying  Avith  this  ruling 
is  $25  for  the  first  day  and  $5  for  each 
sulisi'ipient  day’s  delay  until  the  over¬ 
charge  is  paid.  The  maximum  forfeiture 
is  $100. 

There  are  penalties  also  for  failure  to 
re<;eive  freight,  to  transport  Avithin  rea¬ 
sonable  time,  to  deliA'er  cars  uiiou  tender 
of  freight  charges,  and  for  failure  to  fur¬ 
nish  cars.  These  regulations  are  good, 
and  w'e  must  .see  to  it  that  the  Ncav 
York  State  Ijegislature  enact  similar  stat¬ 
utes.  AVe  have  something  like  600  claims 
against  the  Adams  Express  Company 
alone.  Some  of  them  are  pretty  old,  and 
the  shippers  are  entitled  to  interest  on 
tlieir  patience. 


For  Better  Grain  Crops 

Drill  planting  saves  seed,  gives  the  crop 
a  better  start,  increases  yields,  and  pro¬ 
duces  grain  of  better  quality  than  any  other  known 
method  of  planting.  Drill  planting  pays  so  well, 
and  so  many  farmers  realize  noAV  Iioav  well  it  pays,  that  sales 
of  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier  and  Kentucky  Drills  took  a  big  jump 
last  fall  and  promise  a  bigger  one  this  spring.  These  are  the 
years  when  every  acre  of  small  grain  must  produce  every 
possible  bushel  and  these  are  the  drills  that  do  the  work. 

If  you  are  growing  small  grain,  and  are  not  using  an 
Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  drill  for  planting,  you  are 
losing  money  and  the  world  is  losing  grain.  Buy  the  right 
drill  to  plant  your  crops  this  spring.  Buy  from  your  local 
dealer  who  has  in  stock,  or  can  get  for  you,  the  best  drill  for 
you  to  use  on  your  soil. 

The  dealer  will  show  you  all  about  feeds,  furrow  openers, 
bearings,  attachments,  the  regulation  of  quantities,  and  all 
the  other  things  you  will  want  to  know.  Talk  this  OA'er  with 
him  or  write  to  us,  and  we  will  send  you  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  drill  that  is 
best  for  you  to  buy. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 


Champion 


Deerias 


McCormick 


Milwaukee 


Osborne 


Prosperity  FoIIoavs 
ir\  the  VVake  of 


POWER  farming  produces  larger  crops.  Farming  with 
the  Huber  Light  Four  produces  larger  crops  at  less  cost. 
The  Huber  not  only  helps  you  make  a  larger  profit  by 
farming  more  land,  but  a  larger  percentage  of  profit  on  each 
acre  under  cultivation. 

The  most  efficient  unit  of  farm  power.  Light!  Strong! 
Flexible!  Durable!  Weighs  5,000  pounds.  Easily  pulls  three 
14-inch  bottoms.  Plows  an  acre  an  hour,  12  h.  p.  at  the 
draw-bar.  25  h.  p.  at  the  belt.  Burns  gasoline,  kerosene,  or 
distillate.  Built  for  lifetime  service. 

‘Doing  the  Impossible”  is  a  clear  statement  of  the 
farm  power  problem,  with  its  solution.  Send  for  it. 

THE  HUBER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

424  Center  Street  Marion.  Ohio 


Double  your  acreage  this  year.  No  more  labor  is  needed  to  cultivate 
— Planet  Jr  tools  do  the  work  so  quickly.  They  cultivate  so  thoroughly 
you  get  bigger,  better  crops.  Last  a  lifetime.  Fully  guaranteed. 

No.  72  Planet  Jr  2-row,  2-liorse  Pivot-wneel  Cultivator  saves  a  man,  a 
team,  and  a  cultivator  every  day  it  is  used.  Cultivates  two 
corn,  potatoes,  beans,  etc.,  at  one  passaere,  even  if 


No.  72 


rows  are  crooked  or  of  irrcRular  width.  In  check-rows 
and  listed  corn  it  also  beats  any  other  tool.  Has  spring 
ift.  Can  be  equipped  with  spring-trip  standards,  discs, 
sweeps,  hoe  steels  and  furrowing  shovels.  Our  spe- 
cially  har,<lened  steels  add  50  per  cent  to  wear. 
Eight  styles — various  prices. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr  is  the  highest  type  of  single¬ 
wheel  hoe  made.  A  hand-machine  whose  light  dura¬ 
ble  construction  enables  a  man,  woman  or  boy  to  do 
the  cultivation  in  a  garden  in  the  easiest,  quickest 
and  best  way.  A\'e  make  24  styles — various 
prices. 


New  72-page  Catalog,  free! 

k  Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  in  action  and  describes  over  55 

tools,  incluciing  Feeders,  WhccMIocs,  Harsc-Hoes,  Hat- 
rows,  Orchririb,  Hcet-  aud  Pivot-whccl  Riding  Cultivators. 
Write  /or  it  todayl 

"  S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

Box  1107  V  Philadelphia 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. '  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page, 
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HAV  WANTED 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM.Bix  H,  liril-ln  Hand,  Lancaster  Co.. Pa. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
men,  both  -with  and  without  farm¬ 
ing  experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady,  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank. Ours  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOOEH 
176  Second  Avenne  N.  Y.  City 


DAIRYMAN  wanted;  married,  good  habits  and 
experience  in  dairying  required,  to  care  for. 
from  15  to  18  cows;  cottage  furnished.  WM. 
T.  THORNE,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


MAN  or  boy,  with  or  without  experience,  to 
work  on  grain  and  dairy  farm.  Steady, 
year-round  position.  Good  home  and  wages. 
JOHN  LOSLEBEN,  JR.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box 
43,  Milford,  N,  J. 


WANTED — Single  Hollamler  to  work  on  gen¬ 
eral  farm:  must  be  sober,  good  milker  and 
teamster.  Will  pay  good  wages  year  round. 
Reply  in  Holland  or  English  language.  Ad¬ 
dress  EDWARD  PIERCE,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


FARMER — First  btitter-maker;  knowledge  of 
farming  and  gardening  in  all  its  branches;  re¬ 
liable,  sober,  honest,  age  40;  married;  no  chil¬ 
dren;  no  furniture;  German,  first  papers;  first 
references.  GUESE,  CO  Avenue  A,  New  York 
City. 


FARMER,  married,  wishes  position  as  working 
foreman  or  herdsman;  can  furnish  references; 
45;  family  3.  JOHN  GRAHAM,  Jamesburg, 
New  Jersey. 


POtJLTRYMAN  desires  position  on  up-to-date 
plant;  five  years’  experience  operating  own 
plant.  ADVERTISER  2967,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  oxchanfire.  make  itknown  here. 
This  Rate  will  bo  6  Centa  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  addreaa  must  bo  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  areneral  manufacturers’  announcement.s 
not  admitted, here.  Poultry,  E^ars  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  paires. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 


Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — For  the  open  season,  a  first-class, 
willing,  dependable  man  to  work  on  frtiit  and 
truck  farm;  a  man  with  working  family  pre¬ 
ferred;  a  good,  permanent  job  for  the  right  man. 
Apply  soon.  CIIARDE.S  BLACK,  Hlghtstown, 
N.  J. 


W.ANTED — Reliable,  energetic  woman  under¬ 
standing  farming:  go  on  shares,  etc.,  on  Vir- 
vinia  farm;  wonderful  opportunity  and  home. 
ADVERTISER  2960,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  married  man  to  take  charge  of 
milking  Shorthorn  herd;  one  who  understands 
feeding  and  the  dairy  business.  Also  a  singls 
man  who  understands  trucking  and  poultry  keep¬ 
ing.  A  wonderful  opportunty  for  the  right  man. 
WILLOW  BRANCH  FARM  CO.,  Chillicothe,  O. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  Holstein  dairy  farm; 

must  understand  milking  machine  and  the  care 
<’f  cattle;  must  be  sober  and  good  worker;  give 
references  and  wages  required  in  first  letter. 
W.  .-S.  HINCHEY,  1*.  O.  I?ox  729,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


GARDENER — Man  and  wife  wanted  as  care¬ 
taker  and  gardener  on  country  place;  refer¬ 
ences  required,  .\ddress  LOCK  BOX  432,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Competent  single  man  on  general 
farm  April  1st;  give  age,  references,  wages 
expected.  FAYETTE  TAYLOR,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


MANAGER  WANTED — Active  manager  for  large 
farm  with  executive  ability  and  practical  ex¬ 
perience;  must  understand  gardening,  or  be  able 
10  furnish  experienced  and  i)ractical  gardener; 
must  understand  raising  muck  land  crops,  ns 
well  ns  general  farming  and  analysis  of  soils; 
state  in  first  letter  nature  of  experience,  general 
qualifications,  education  and  salary  ex])ected; 
position  open  April  Ist.  ADVERTISER  3000, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AV.VNTED — In  Westchester  Count.v,  married 

farmer,  preferably  with  a  grown-up  son,  to 
take  care  of  5  cows,  a  team  of  horses,  chickens 
and  a  few  head  of  hogs  and  do  little  farming; 
an  entirely  new  cottage  willi  all  the  modern 
eonvenieneos;  permanent  position  for  right  peo- 
l>Ie.  ADVERTISER  3001,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  manager  wanted  for  dairy  farm  pro¬ 
ducing  high-grade  milk  from  herd  of  30  Jer¬ 
seys;  a  eapahle,  reliable  man  wIk)  can  handle 
cows,  crops,  machinery  and  men  to  get  good  re¬ 
sults;  to  such  a  man,  of  good  habits,  this  is  a 
lierinanent  position,  with  good  house,  good  pay, 
and  opportunity  for  advancement;  state  your 
experience,  qualifications,  salary  expected  and 
date  eonld  come,  which  will  lie  treated  confi- 
dentally.  J.  M.  B.VRRETT,  55  Water  St., 
Rittshnrgh,  Pa. 


WANTED,  on  a  large  Stock  Farm,  a  married 
man  with  small  family,  age,  not  under  thirty. 
Man  must  be  a  good  milker  and  understand 
liow  to  assist  in  care  of  a  large  herd  of  dairy 
cattle:  a  good  home  and  good  wages  will  ho 
paid  to  good,  sober  man,  no  drinkers  wanted. 
Working  hours  from  4:311  .\.  .M.  to  4:30  P.  M., 
one  hour  at  breakfast;  one  and  one-half  lionr 
at  noon.  Wages  paid  every  Saturday.  Ad¬ 
dress,  BRANFORD  FARM.S,  Live  Stock  Dei)t., 
Groton,  Conn. 


POULTRY  helper,  Gentile,  with  practical  ex¬ 
perience  In  brooding,  handy  with  tools,  wil¬ 
ling  to  work  and  do  as  told.  Must  he  unmar¬ 
ried  and  exempt  from  draft.  Good  home  to 
riglit  man.  Give  references,  wages  and  age  In 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2993,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  manager  for  large  well 
equipped  dairy  farm  in  upper  South;  manager 
must  invest  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  which 
is  about  one-fifth  value  of  live  stock,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  dairy  equipment:  reference  required; 
milk  is  37c  net.  ADVERTISER  2994,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  on  truck,  fruit  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  vegetables  grown  under  irrigation; 
up-to-date  methods  and  machinery  used;  don’t 
apply  unless  interested  in  the  work;  located 
three  miles  from  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  state  experi¬ 
ence,  reference  and  wages  wanted.  R.  P. 
lAIVETT,  Fallsinjfton,  Pa. 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  17  miles  from 
New  York  City,  has  25  acres  of  farm  land  to  cul¬ 
tivate  as  a  war  garden;  good  opportunity  for 
aggressive  man  to  identify  himself  in  this  wor¬ 
thy  cause.  RICHARDSON  SCALE  CO.,  I’assalc, 
N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED,  married  farmer  wanted. 

_House  rent,  garden,  etc.,  furnished:  wages, 
.$.50;  wife  to  work  some  in  house  and  paid  extra. 
Only  good  and  clean  family  need  apply  before 
1st  of  April.  Write  LOUNSBUUY  FARM, 
Croton-on-Hudson,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — ;Respeci;abfc  teamster  for  private 
estate;  single  man,  good  plowman;  under¬ 
stand  care  of  horses;  .$45  and  board.  Apply 
SUPT.  HARKNESS  ESTA’TE,  Waterford,  Conn, 


WANTED — A  reliable,  conscientious  poultryman 
for  a  commercial  plant;  one  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  and  can  get  results.  HEART’S  DE¬ 
LIGHT  FARM,  Cliazy,  New  York. 


WANTED — Farm  laborer  for  our  farms;  single, 
good  dry-hand  milker;  year-round  employment; 
salary,  $41  per  month,  board  and  lodging.  Com¬ 
municate  with  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  FARMS, 
Retreat,  Pa. 


WANTED — By  April  1st  or  before,  a  first-class 
American  farm  superintendent  under  general 
manager,  who  is  fitted  by  training  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience  to  handle  labor,  farm  crops  and 
all  branches  of  live  stock  in  a  large  way;  only 
a  high-grade  man,  used  to  responsibility,  eager 
to  get  results,  and  whose  record  will  stand  the 
closest  investigation,  need  apply;  a  remarkable 
opportunity  to  one  who  can  measure  up  to  stand¬ 
ard.  CONYERS  FARM,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN  WANTED — Private  estate,  Long 
Island;  single;  must  know  his  business,  be  a 
good  dry  picker.  ADVERTISER  2987,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Graduate  of  Agricultural  College 
with  practical  farm  experience,  to  teach  agri¬ 
culture  in  high  school;  $1,200  to  $1,400.  R.  W. 
M.\U'nN,  Ashfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single,  middle-aged  man,  as  working 
foreman,  teamster  preferred,  on  gentleman’s 
estate,  L.  L;  must  ho  able  to  manage  men  and 
be  sober  and  reliable;  slate  ago  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  and  references  to  WM.  C.  HAYES,  Box 
455,  Westbury,  L.  I. 


WANl'ED — New  England  woman,  used  to  own 
home,  as  cook  in  i)rivate  family;  must  he 
good  planner,  excellent  plain  cook,  interested 
in  following  food  conservation  card;  own  room, 
modern  kitchen;  fare  paid  one  way  and  $35  per 
month.  Send  full  particulars  to  MRS.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  CRANE,  Richmond,  Mass. 


WANTED — 'Ibvo  good  single  men  to  work  on  a 
country  estate;  also  married  man;  wife  to 
board  five  or  six  men;  good  wages.  E.  W. 
BIGLOW,  Supt.,  Westbury,  N.  Y. 


WAN'I'ED — Single  man  for  sanitary  dairy  and 
assist  in  barn.  ADVERTISER  2991,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

also  a  good  teamster.  BAYSIDE  FARM, 
Barnstable,  Mass. 


WANTED — A  married  man  as  milker  and  take 
care  of  cows  on  farm  near  New  York;  wages, 
$60  month,  house  rent,  fuel,  milk  and  garden. 
Answering,  state  age,  nationality,  size  of  fam¬ 
ily,  experience  and  reference.  ADVERTISER 
2992,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXI'ERT  iwultrymaii  wants  position  as  working 
manager  on  large  plant  or  i)rivnte  estate; 
managed  one  plant  sneeessfully  10  years;  Amer¬ 
ican;  married.  ADVERTISER  2900,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  33,  wishes  position  by  March 
15th  on  gentleman’s  estate;  good  around  any 
stock;  first-class  dry-hand  milker;  good  wher^ 
ever  you  put  me;  honest,  sober,  reliable;  non- 
smoker;  four  .vears  in  i)resent  position;  heat  of 
references.  Please  give  i)nrtieular8.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2988,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAN'I’ED — Position  as  manager  on  general. 

dairy  or  fruit  farm,  about  April  1st,  by  Amer¬ 
ican,  age  27  years:  married;  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  graduate;  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  has  prac¬ 
tical  and  scientific  knowledge  in  handling  pure¬ 
bred  live  stock,  marketing,  care  and  operation 
of  all  farm  machinery,  handling  help  and  keep¬ 
ing  accounts;  at  present  manager  of  400-acre 
dairy  farm;  references  from  past  and  present 
employers.  Address  ADVERTISER  2986,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAN'I'ED — Married  man,  two  children,  wishes 
position  as  manager  on  gentleman’s  estate; 
thoroughly  understaiuls  everything  collected  with 
agriculture;  expert  in  dairying;  can  operate  and 
repair  farm  machinery;  can  furnish  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  BOX  505,  Cotuit,  Mass. 


W.^N'TED — Immediately;  practical  farmer,  to 
take  entire  care  of  dairy  and  do  general  farm 
work;  must  be  temperate,  reliable,  a  good 
milker  and  a  worker;  draft  free;  small  family, 
no  young  children;  wages  $50  per  month,  rent, 
fuel,  milk,  garden;  permanent  place  and  In¬ 
creased  pay  for  elliciency.  Address  BOX  D, 
’Thornaston,  Conn. 

BUTCHER  W.\N'J'ED — Young,  experienced;  edu¬ 
cated,  reliable;  high  wages.  BOX  247,  Kenne- 
hunkport.  Me. 


GARDENER  or  farmer,  wishes  position  as  work¬ 
ing  foreman  on  a  jirlvate  place  or  farm,  with 
three  children.  JOHN  O’HARA,  Oronoque, 
Conn.,  Box  27. 


GARDENER — Farm  manager  for  private  estate; 

American;  married;  age  42:  strictly  temper¬ 
ate;  scientific  and  practical;  life  experience,  all 
branches  agriculture,  vegetables,  flowers,  shrubs, 
lawns,  roads,  stock,  fowl;  state  salar.v,  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter;  references.  LOCK  BOX 
550,  Hartford,  Conn. 


WANTED — First-class  all-around  man  on  a  12- 
acre  country  estate  on  the  New  Jersey  Coast; 
one  who  understands  flowers,  vegetables  and  to 
take  care  of  chickens,  horse  and  cow;  all  year 
position,  close  to  New  York;  wages,  $60;  house 
on  premises.  Address.  'G.  HILL,  Locust,  N.  J. 


WAN'I'ED — Reliable  American  farm  teamster 
who  will  appreciate  a  year-round  position 
where  all  members  of  his  family  can  find  work 
and  earn  good  wages;  chance  to  board  help,  if 
desired;  also,  single  man  needed  for  milking, 
iKit  subject  to  draft.  CtlNYERS  FARM,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  to  care  for  small 
hot- water  heating  plant  and  electric  motor; 
also  to  make  himself  generally  useful  around 
small  ho.spital  in  the  country.  Good  references 
required.  Wages  $.50  per  month,  with  room, 
hoard,  and  washing.  Address  ADVERTISER 
3009.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WAN'TED  as  assistant  poultryman: 

experienced:  references.  B.  TARABOH,  69 
Montgomery  ,St.,  New  York  City. 


CARPENTER;  all-around  mechanic;  first-class 
gardener,  wanting  position  on  large  estate; 
references  furnished;  state  wages.  BOX  No.  286, 
Chester,  Vermont. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  superuitendent 
or  manager  on  farm  or  estate;  vacant  April  1; 
American,  married;  no  children:  out  of  draft 
age;  twelve  years’  experience;  $75  per  month. 
ADVEIUTISER  2899,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  with  practical  and 
scientific  knowledge,  wants  position  as  work¬ 
ing  foreman  on  gentleman’s  place;  strong  and 
healthy,  age  40  years;  small  family;  good 
recomniendatlons;  house  must  have  improve¬ 
ments  and  near  school.  ADVERTISER  2976, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SI'rUATION  WANTED — Poultryman  and  private 
estate  and  farm  manager  desires  position  at 
once;  22  years’  experience;  best  references; 
temperate,  married,  American.  ERNEST  MACE, 
Sterlington,  Rockland  Co..  N.  Y. 


FARM  or  estate  manager,  wants  position.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  landscape  work,  machinery,  build¬ 
ing,  slock  and  poultry  raising.  BOX  486,  Sea 
Cliff,  L.  I. 


POSITION  wanted  by  young  man  as  chauffeur 
and  general  farm  mechanic;  experienced 
tractor  engineer  on  Mogul,  'Titan  and  Case 
tractors,  g.is  engines  and  all  kinds  of  modern 
farm  machinery;  also  capable  of  looking  after 
all  kinds  of  work  around  a  gentleman’s  estate; 
references  furnished.  Replies  to  BOX  315, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


lOULTKYMAN  desires  position  on  commercial 
plant  or  estate.  Ten  years  experience; 
married,  one  child;  references  furnished.  E. 
OELKUCT,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 


GARDENER — Scotch,  single,  desires  change; 

private  e.state.  ADVERTISER  3005,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  open  for  on- 
gagement  as  manager  of  modern  poultry 
farm;  energetic,  reliable,  ambitious,  no  liquor 
or  tobacco;  Cornell  Agricultural  College  training; 
ten  years  experience;  familiar  with  latest 
methods;  mammoth  Incubators,  brooder  stoves, 
up-to-date  poultry  houses,  etc.;  married;  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  3004,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  desires  position  as  assistant  to 
manager  of  country  estate,  preferably  Long 
Island  or  Westchester  County.  College  trained 
and  five  years  practical  exiierlence  in  accounts, 
cost  accounting,  cropping,  gardening  and  fruit 
raising.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  care  of 
horses  and  cows.  References  furnished.  AD¬ 

VERTISER  3003,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


xrxix  iviviiiiir  lariiier, 


III  inanagemeni: 
of  large  farms,  open  for  engagement;  wages 
$1,009  per  year  and  usual  privileges.  Address 
ADVER'nSER  2985,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  young  man,  exempt  from  draft,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  working  foreman  on  dairy 
and  fruit  farm;  Cornell  training  and  good  i)rac- 
lieal  experience;  <).  K.  references;  at  liberty 
March  1st.  GEORGE  W.  BINLEY,  JR.,  196 
Delaware  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  Al,  American,  45,  wishes  position  as 
foreman  on  gentleman’s  estate;  strictly  tem¬ 
perate;  life  experience  in  farm  crops  and  stoi'k 
raising,  hogs  a  specialty.  Address  BOX  173, 
Fl.shkill,  N.  Y. 


POUI/I’RY  RAISER — Position  wanted  by  a 
.voung  woman  (27),  4  years’  experience; ‘now 
employed  on  private  estate;  Al  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2996,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  manager  of  commercial 
farm  or  estate  desires  position;  technical 
training  and  years  of  experience;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  wages,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  BOX  122, 
Cheswold,  Del. 


HOMES  and  positions  wanted  for  colored  hoys 
on  farms.  Apply  SUPERINTENDENT,  Col¬ 
ored  Orphan  Asylum,  Riverdale-on-Hiidson,  New 
York. 


POULTRYMAN — Thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
brandies;  married;  best  references.  HON  NEK, 
Washington  Jlills,  New  York. 


A  SINGLE  Hollander,  33  years  of  age,  wants 
position  for  lawn  and  garden  work  for  first  of 
April,  with  good  references.  BOX  57,  Saddle 
River,  N.  J.  Alliert  Hartman. 


POSri'ION  wanted  on  good,  modern  farm,  or 
farmer’s  helper,  and  to  drive  tractor;  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  farming.  Apply  ADVERTISER  3002, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Position  on  farm;  house  rent,  fuel, 
milk,  etc.,  by  American,  twenty-seven,  mar¬ 
ried;  life  experience;  uses  no  liquor  or  tobacco. 
ADVER’l’ISER  2998,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I’OSI'TION  as  working  foreman  on  farm  or  es¬ 
tate  by  American,  35. years  old;  married;  two 
children;  good  with  all  stock,  <-rops  and  ma¬ 
chinery;  twenty  years’  experience.  P.  .().  BOX 
87,  Westbury,  L.  I. 


GARDENER — Married,  middle  aged,  has  one  girl 
9  years,  wishes  position;  gentleman’s  <-ounlr.v 
place;  thoroughly  understands  all  branches ;  care 
stock  and  poultry;  wife  can  do  any  work  re¬ 
quired;  best  reference.  Address  GARDENER, 
care  O’Connell,  Over  Look  Farm,  Somerville, 
New  Jersey. 


POSITION  WAN’I’ED — -Caretaker,  gardener;  ex¬ 
perienced;  married:  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2999,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent;  gets  results; 

scientific,  practical  experience;  all  branches; 
farm  inachinery  and  engines;  expert  in  dairy¬ 
ing,  etc.;  American,  married,  age  40;  temper¬ 
ate;  excellent  references.  Address  PROGRES¬ 
SIVE,  472  Quincy  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  SINGLE  Hollander  wants  position  as  herds¬ 
man  or  assistant,  for  first  of  April;  40  years 
of  age;  first-class  milker  and  feeder.  RYAN 
VAN  LAAN,  Box  57,  Saddle  River,  N.  J. 

WAN'TED — Position  on  private  estate  as  general 
machanic;  expert  machinist;  understands  gas 
engines  and  farming  inachinery;  also  motor 
trucks  and  automobiles;  capable  of  taking 
cliargc.  Address  L.  S.  J.,  Box  111,  I’ort  Ches- 
ter,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  open  for  position. 
Thorough  man,  any  size  proposition;  dairy, 
pigs,  corn.  Alfalfa.  Can  bring  0  to  10  good 
men  with  me.  Address  ADVERTISER  2982, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  OR  ESTATE  MANAGER— At  liberty  Jan. 

1st.  Scotch,  age  42;  many  years  of  practical, 
successful  experience  in  all  branches  of  estate 
management,  dairying,  sheep,  swine,  poultry  and 
horses.  Familiar  with  all  modern  methods  and 
machinery,  building  roads,  construction  work, 
renewing  run-down  land.  Alfalfa  culture,  keeping 
records  and  accounts;  can  also  supply  first-class 
dairyman  and  herdsman;  also  stud  groom  and 
several  experienced  farm  hands.  Nothing  but  a 
good  proposition  considered.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

for  SALE — Poultry  and  fruit  farm  of  10  acres; 

4o0  trees;  half  a  mile  from  town,  high  school, 
church,  station,  5  paper  mills,  brick  yards; 
good  roads;  25  miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  F  D 
JOHNSON,  Whippany,  N.  J. 


*'<■'■'’8:  3  teams;  all  tools;  good 
building;  mile  depot,  trolley;  rich  soil-  275 
acres  under  cultivation;  $1,600  year.  MEYERS 
Hopewell,  N.  J. 


WAN’TED — 5  or  10-acre  farm,  with  or  without 
tools  and  stock,  near  R.  C.  church,  not  more 
than  100  mllos  from  New  York.  Give  all  nartic- 
Co'’®N  Y  -'It-  'larion,  Uuster 

FOR  SALE — Farm  located  on  main  thoroughfare 

tl'ro'iRh  tl>e  Catskills;  State  road;  187  acres; 
40  tillable;  balance  woodland  and  pasture;  fine 
for  sheep;  300  fruit  trees,  bearing  age;  large 
house,  20  rooms;  modern  improvements;  running 
water  from  springs;  actual  elevation,  1,500  feet; 
Ideal  for  Summer  home  or  Summer  hoarders- 
view  iinsurpas.sed  in  extent  and  beauty;  fur- 
sacrifice,  $2,500.  GEORGE 
PADDOCK,  South  Durham,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man  to  work  small,  well 

euipped  Westchester  County  farm  on.  rental 
biwis.  State  experience,  family,  other  details. 
ADV  ER’TISER  3008,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

83- ACRE  potato  and  truck  farm  for  sale;  largo 
house,  barns,  chicken  houses,  fruit.  MRS.  M. 
V.  AI’PLEGET,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 

FOR  KENT — 90  acres;  2, .500  bearing  peach  trees; 

rich  soil;  all  tillable;  7-room  house;  use  farm 
tools;  .$600  year.  MILLER,  95A,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

VILLAGE  fruit  farm;  11  acres;  famous  Hud.son 
River  Valley;  8-room  house;  hot  water  heat; 
bathroom,  hardwood  floors;  barn,  chicken  houses; 
implements;  $6,000;  on  State  road.  SALING 
152  Sherman  Ave.,  Manhattan,  New  York. 


yvAi-N  ii-.ii — un  snares,  equipped  farm;  might 
buy  later;  20  years’  experience  and  help.  R, 
0.  DREW,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home  and  farm  of  25 
acres  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  one  mile 
from  a  beautiful  town.  Banks,  stores,  high 
school  and  railroad  station.  Good  roads.  About 
200  fruit  trees,  raspberries,  grapes,  currants, 
blackberries  and  strawberries.  House  of  12 
rooms.  Hot  water  heat,  modern  bathroom, 
cement  cellar;  engine  water  supply;  two  horses, 
one  cow,  three  brood  sows,  farming  imple¬ 
ments,  some  hav  and  <'orn.  OWNER,  Box  74. 
Route  2,  tt.  F.  D.,  'Toms  River,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  80  acres,  near  Camp  Upton; 

includes  lake;  also  5  acres  muck  6  feet  deep, 
HOWARD  SWEZEY,  Yaphank. 


FOR  SALE — 124-acre  farm;  lO-roora  house:  fur¬ 
nace  heat;  barn;  pasture  of  86  acres;  fruit; 
small  sugar  bush;  lumber  and  wood;  Western 
Massa<-husetts.  ADVER'TISER  2966,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


36  ACRES  CENTRAL  JERSEY  .$5,500— Potato, 
Alfalfa  and  hog  farm.  Grain  now  growing 
should  bring  $1,500.  J.  LANGS'rRE'TH.  Cran- 
bury,  N.  J. 


NIAGARA  COUNTY  FAR.M  FOR  SALE— 214- 
acre  stock  and  grain  farm,  in  fruit  belt;  stock 
and  tools.  ADVEH'TISEH  2910,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 90-acre  potato  farm;  level;  good 
soil;  in  potato  section;  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  Station;  store  and  post  office  across  road 
from  farm;  fair  buildings;  shade;  Potato  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  help  you.  I’rice  .$5,000.  E.  R, 
SMITH.  Kasoag,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 235-acre  equipped  dairy  farm,  2Vj 
miles  from  large  Borden’s  milk  station:  10- 
room  house,  good  hams  and  water.  'THOMAS 
S.  McLAURY,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


DEI.AWARE  FAR.M — Beautiful  suburban  Iiome; 

modern  conveniences.  Stale  road;  33  acres; 
tenant  house:  private  ’phono;  milk  route;  good 
reason  for  selling.  B.  B,  VINYARD,  owner, 
Milford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE— Choice  farms  in  Southern  Vermont. 
Write  owners.  APIIIN  &  BUGREB,  Putney,  Vt. 


FOR  SAI.E  TO  SETTLE  ESTA'TE— Good  money- 
making  dairy  farm;  212  acres  good-lying,  well- 
watered  land,  1%  miles  from  Hobart,  on  macad¬ 
amized  road;  plenty  of  good  meadow,  grain  land, 
timber;  two  good  barns,  garage,  etc.;  all  neces¬ 
sary  implements,  including  milking  machine  and 
gasoline  engines;  twelve-room  house  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  bath,  electric  lights,  furnace; 
will  sell  with  or  without  stock  and  inipleineiits; 
no  better  bargain  can  bo  found.  MRS.  J.  A. 
COWAN,  Hobart,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  rent  in  Warren  County,  N.  J.  Im¬ 
plements  for  sale,  including  horses,  plenty  of 
fruit :  good  fishing,  (-onveniont  place;  line  for 
(-hii-kens.  ADVERTISER  3007,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  with  own  help, 
wants  to  rent  good  farm  with  stock  and 
tools  preferred.  .\ddress  ADVER'TISER  300T., 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUrr  and  Vegetable  F’arm  in  Southwestern 
Connecticut,  fully  equRiped,  for  rent  or  on 
shares.  Excellent  markets,  buildings,  equip¬ 

ment  and  soil  conditions.  Full  investigation 
invited.  ROSEDALE  FRUIT  FARM.  Box  163, 

Norwalk,  Conn. 


SEVENTY  acre  farm,  commodious  house  and 
buildings,  40  miles  from  New  York  to  rent, 
with  or  without  equipment  and  stock.  Also 
poultry  plant  and  bungalow.  Address  DUN- 
DERBERG,  'Tomkins  Cove,  N.  Y. 


EIGITP-ROOM  house,  35  acres,  fine  orchard, 
two  miles  city,  barn,  horse,  cow,  carriage 
and  tools,  $1,450.  MRS.  GEO.  H.  I'ERRY, 
Arrowsic,  Maine. 


FLORIDA  river  front  farm  for  sale  or  exchange 
for  northern  farm;  163  acres,  good  buildings, 
fences,  some  fruit,  team,  hogs,  hens.  Would 
prefer  a  farm  within  100  miles  of  New  York, 
or  will  sell  at  a  bargain  on  easy  terms.  JOHN 
BENSON.  Gulf  City,  Fla. 


FOR  S.\LE — 75  acres,  level,  first-class  dairy- 
vcgctahle  farm:  State  road;  three  miles  <-ity, 
Holyoke,  Mass.;  800  apples;  also  plum,  cherry, 
p<>ar,  jieach;  all  small  fruit;  fine  barn;  tie  35 
head;  11  cows;  good  team;  complete  set  tools; 
cement  hen  house,  16x80;  garage;  corn  house; 
good  8-room  house;  price,  .$15,006;  half  cash; 
owner  retiring.  C.  G.  HAMIL'TON,  So.  Hadley. 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE  —  Boarding  houses  and  farm;  136 
acres,  at  Freehold,  Greene  Co..  New  York; 
“'I’he  Oakwood”;  1,800  feet  altituile;  best  moun¬ 
tain  view  of  entire  Catskill  range;  accommodat¬ 
ing  75  guests:  large  barn;  ice  house;  garage; 
other  outbRiildings.  For  pnrticulars  address 
owner,  E.  A.  BROOKS.  Freehold,  Greene  Co., 
New  York. 
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Men  of  the  farms — ^^et  a 
maximum  tire  value  at  once 


There  are  all  kinds  of  tire  values.  You  can  have  small 
value,  moderate  value,  or  top-notch  value  in  Most 
Miles  per  Dollar.  The  choice  is  yours.  Don’t  blame  any¬ 
one  but  yourself  if  you  choose  tires  carelessly  and  pay 
the  penalty  in  tire  disappointment. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  Firestone  Tires  come  up  to  the 
100%  mark;  In  the  Firestone  Fabric  Tire:  toucher  tread; 
more  cushion  stock;  more  rubber  between  layers;  rein¬ 
forcement  in  side  wall.^  In  the  Firestone  Cord  Tire: 
numerous  walls  of  stout  cord;  each  cord  imbedded  in  pure 
g,um;  reinforced  bead;  hin^e  thrown  hig,h  where  strain 
has  least  effect. 

Don’t  be  content  with  anything  less  than  this  tested  Firestone 
construction  and  the  resulting  advantages.  One  Firestone 
Tire  will  lead  you  to  become  a  Firestone  enthusiast. 

Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


March  16,  1918 

- — 

Five  Cents  a  Copy 
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Bunching  Asparagus  on  a  New  Jersey  Farm  and  Taking  Orders  by  Telephone 


Speedy — Efficient — ELconomica) 


Makeshift — Uncortain — Costly 


Slow — Uncertain — Costly 


Be  Cold  Blooded  When 

You  Choose  Y our  Truck 

— and  Choose  Now! 


As  a  business  farmer,  you  must  have  a  truck.  Don’t  post¬ 
pone  decision  longer.  Buy  now  while  you  still  can  get  one. 
Don’t  wait  until  only  the  money- wasting  makeshifts  are  left. 


Be  just  as  coldblooded  as  a  trafhc  expert  is  in  selecting 
the  right  truck.  Base  your  choice  on  the  same  considera¬ 
tions  as  he  does  and  you  will  be  right. 

This  is  the  way  the  trafhc  expert  would  look  on  your 
trucking  problem : 

1 .  Horse  Service — Always  unreliable,  limiting  your  scope  and 
delaying  you  unexpectedly.  Under  present  conditions  grow¬ 
ing  more  costly  than  ever. 

2.  Miniature  Truck — %-ton;  too  small  for  practical  conditions, 
or  for  your  ever-increasing  traffic.  Costs  just  as  much  to  run 
as  a  good  one-ton  truck. 

3.  Passenger  Car — Adapted  into  a  truck  by  a  makeshift  attach¬ 
ment  made  by  a  firm  that  did  not  make  the  car.  Sure  to  breed 
trouble.  Hard  to  keep  in  condition.  Hard  to  find  and  cure 
trouble.  Divided  responsibility. 

4.  3-Ton  Truck — Over-heavy  for  everyday  work.  Wasteful 
unless  always  used  at  full  load. 

5.  Unproved  1-Ton  Trucks — Partly  experimental.  Not  made  of 
highest  grade  steel.  Over-heavy.  Uncertain  as  to  service. 
Costly  to  operate. 


6.  Standardized,  Time-Tested  Maxwell  One-Ton  Worm-Drive 
Truck.  Low  first  cost.  Low  operating  cost.  Complete  truck 
designed- wholly  as  a  truck.  Made  of  high-grade  automobile 
steels.  An  engine  which  has  proved  its  reliability  in  years  of 
use  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cars  under  all  possible  con¬ 
ditions.  Worm  drive  of  the  same  type  as  on  trucks  costing 
$5,000.  Completely  enclosed  drive,  safe  against  derange¬ 
ment  by  the  worst  roads  or  worst  weather. 

Get  the  facts.  Write  us  a  letter.  The  more  coldblooded 
your  judgment  in  choosing  your  truck,  the  better  we  will  be 
pleased. 

The  new  and  coming  conditions  are  changing  the  whole 
of  the  transportation  experts’  judgment  as  to  what  truck  is 
most  economical  in  operating  costs  as  well  as  in  hrst  costs. 

If  you  decide  in  time,  you  can  still  get  one  of  these  trucks 
of  proved  reliability  and  1 00  per  cent,  efficiency ;  cash  or  easy 
terms. 

There  is  a  Maxwell  dealer  near  you.  But  we  have  some 
new  information  that  we  want  to  send  you  direct.  Send  us 
a  postal  card  today. 


One-Ton  Chassis,  $1085;  Chassis  with  Cab  and  Windshield,  $1125;  Combination  Box 
Body,  $1135;  Combination  Box  Stake  Body  with  Cab  and  Windshield, 
$1175;  Stake  Gate  Body  with  Cab  and  Windshield,  $1180; 

Express  Canopy  Body,  $1195,  F.  O.  B,  Detroit 

Send  Today  for  Catalog  R 

Maxwell  Motor  Sales  Corporation 

Detroit  Michigan 
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Successful  Potato  Growing 

How  it  is  Done  in  New  Jersey 

Oil.  PKErAPtATIOX.— At  the  present  time, 
•vvlien  the  cost  of  gj’owinsc  potatoes  is  so  high 
(over  .$100  j)er  acre)  it  is  wise  to  put  conshleruhle 
tliought  and  prci)aration  on  the  crop  Itefore  tlie 
l)otatoes  are  iilanted.  One  nationally  known  agri¬ 
culturist  lias  said  that  "when  the  ground  is  well 
pri'pared  the  cro])  is  half  grown.”  This  I  lielieve 
to  he  an  exaggeration;  nevertheles,  much  more 
good,  inti'lligent  effort  should  he  spent  on  ground 
jireparation  before  the  seed  is  put  in  than  is  the 
usual  custom. 

COVlOlt  CltOl’.'^.— I  have  found  that  deeji  ]»lowing 
jiays.  Kight  or  nine  years  ago  we  could  jilow 
no  deejier  than  six  inches  without  turning  uj)  yel¬ 
low  clay  suhsoil.  Knowing  that  a  little  of  this  sub¬ 
soil  would  do  no  harm,  we  began  ])lowing  about 
one-half  inch  deeper  each  succe.ssive  year,  until 
now  we  never  plow  Ic.-^s  than  nine  inches  deep.  We 
do  no  Fall  idowing  because  of  the  clayey  nature  of 
our  soil,  which  becomes  so  firm  and  solid  again 
during  the  Winter  months  as  to  need  replowing, 
'riu'ii  too,  Ave  Avonld  nut  di.speii.se  with  the  benefit 


only  to  the  depth  of  four  inches,  which  semns  to  be 
the  usual  custom  of  farmer.s.  We  follow  this  with 
the  disk,  then  use  a  sivike-tooth  harrow  and  linish 
Avith  the  drag  or  ileeker  smoothing  harroAA'.  AVe 
always  thoroughly  prepare  o\ir  ground,  even  if  by 
doing  so  Ave  delay  the  planter. 

SEED  SEl.ECTIOX  AXD  C.VKE.— Kefore  plant¬ 
ing  much  time  and  thought  is  spent  on  seed.  (Jood 
seed  always  jiays,  so  Ave  buy  certified  seed.  Tests 
in  our  OAvn  fields  .sIioav  the  Avisdom  of  this.  AA'e  liave 
learned  that  certified  seed  does  not  ahvays  mean 
perfect:  seed,  but  Ave  do  belieA-e  it  to  be  good  insur¬ 
ance  against  the  large  percentage  of  di.soased  pota¬ 
toes  found  in  the  common  stocks  sold  by  .so  many 
dealers.  ,Tust  as  an  example,  a  neighbor  last  year 
planted  10  acres  of  (Jreen  Mountain  ]»otatoe.s.  FiA'o 
acres  Avere  planted  Avith  certified  si'ed,  the  remain¬ 
ing  live  acres  Avith  uncertified  stock  bought  from  a 
dealer,  all  Avere  put  in  the  same  held  under  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  conditions.  The  certified  S(>«‘d  jn-o- 
duced  IMO  bu.shels  per  acre,  the  other  MO  bushels. 
The  certified  seed  cost  -AO  cents  more  a  bushel,  but 
netted  the  oAvner  OA-er  .$100  more  jier  acre. 

STOTtrxr.  SEED  POT.VTOE.S.— Our  .seed  is 
usiiiilly  bought  in  tln^  F.ill,  thereliy  getting  tlie  pick 


h.-ive  the  Avork  all  finished  before  planting.  We  cut 
the  .seed  in  the  room  just  described,  dust  immedi¬ 
ately  Avith  sulphur  and  dump  in  fiA-e-eighths  bu.shels 
slat  baskets  or  in  bushel  tomato  crates;  crates  being 
prefiM'red.  as  they  may  be  stacked  to  the  ceiling. 
The.se  seed  ])iecos  are  duiniied  the  second,  fourth 
and  fifth  da.A's  to  help  facilitate  the  even  drying  of 
all  seed  pieces.  AVe  siinidy  pl.-ioe  an  einiity  basket 
or  crate  over  the  full  one  and  transfer,  h'he  Jifth 
or  sixth  da.A’  after  cutting,  flu*  ]iotato  pieces.  ke{)t 
in  a  dry.  Avarin  room  and  h.-indled  in  this  manner, 
are  dry  enough  to  be  put  in  our  da mj),  cool  cellar 
and  kept  there  until  the  planter  is  ready  for  them. 

'"foltlXO  HEED  PIECES. — Tu  onr  clay  soils  Ave 
have  often  had  very  had  results  from  .seed  jilanted 
immediatidy  after  cutting,  a  r.-iin  shortly  aftm-  jilant- 
ing  .soiiKhiines  causing  a  tot.il  f.aiinre  from  rot.  On 
the  other  hand,  seed  cut  two.  tiiree  or  four  Aveeks 
ahead  of  the  planter  .seems  at  its  best.  The  past 
season  1  lait  the  first  bushel  of  seed,  juit  it  aside 
and  planti'd  it  last  (o\-cr  ti\e  Avet'ks  later).  The 
results  Avere  identical  in  every  ]iarticul;ir  with  seed 
cut  five  da.vs  befon*  ]>l:inting.  After  taking  all  this 
trouble  Avith  our  seed  av(‘  folloAv  it  up  by  careful 
l»rotection  from  wind  and  .sun  Avhile  transferring  it 


derived  from  cov(‘r  crop.s.  We  try  ahvays  to  have 
a  clover,  jiot  'J'imothy,  .sod  or  .a  coA’er  ci'op  to  ]>low 
under.  I  find  the  value  of  cover  croj).s  to  he  un- 
d(‘restimated  by  many  peopk*.  V,'(>  make  a  geneigil 
practice  of  visiii'r  cover  crojts  over  the  Avhole  faiau 
.and  soAV  a  mixturi'  (»f  scaals.  'fhis  mixture  is  msually 
coinjK)sed  of  ryt*.  Alfalfa,  AA'inter  v('tch,  Crim.son, 
Alsike  and  lied  clover,  and  turnip  s('(*d,  using  one- 
half  bushed  of  rye  and  10  epiarts  of  the  <-ombined 
legumes  iter  acre.  The  Avisdom  of  a  large  mixture 
Is  .shown  by  the  fact  that,  Avhile  one  or  more  of 
the  various  kinds  of  seeds  may  be  a  total  failure, 
the  aggreg.ate  never  fails  ti>  bring  ivsnlts  that 
mean  much  to  the  coming  cro]j. 

TllOllorcil  AVORKIXG.— AA'e  plow  as  early  in 
the  Hpring  as  the  ground  permits,  'riiongh  I  helieve* 
the  practice  pays,  Ave  do  A’ery  little  disking  on  our 
farm  before  itloAving.  as  Ave  seldom  timl  time  to  do 
this  Avithout  interfering  Avith  the  plowing  it.self, 
and  extra  teams  and  men  are  ab.solutel.v  impossi¬ 
ble  to  find.  AA’'e  do,  hoAvever,  put  much  time  and 
energy  in  Avorking  up  the  ground  ahead  of  the 
planter,  first  using  a  light  draft  harrow  (,i  .spring- 
tooth  harrow  on  Avheels)  putting  the  teeth  in  much 
deeper  than  many.  I  do  not  believe  it  practical  to 
ploAv  nine  inches  and  then  AA-ork  the  ground  down 
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of  tin*  best  grown.  Ir  is  kt‘pt  in  .mu  uiHlergiuund 
cellar  in  bins  not  larger  than  7  by  1(>  feet.  Air 
spaces  are  provided  under  the  potatoes  and  all  the 
AA’jiy  .•irouml  the  bins,  whih'  tin?  potatoes  are  iieA'er 
dump(>d  more  than  four  feet  deep- 

SPPOP'riXC  THE  POTATOES.— Ill  the  Sluing, 
about  three  Aveeks  bef(»re  cutting,  the  .seed  is  taken 
from  the  cellar  and  spread  (J  to  1g  incluvs  tliii-k 
on  the  floor  of  a  building  built  especially  for  siu-out- 
iiig  and  cutting  .seed  potatoes.  'This  building.  Avhich 
is  -It)  by  t»()  fei't,  has  AA'indows  all  l!u“  way  around 
it  except  on  the  north  side.  If  the  wcatiu'r  grows 
cold  a  lire  is  built  in  the  stove  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  The  potatoc's  thus  expo.-ed  to  tlie  sun  be¬ 
come  green  and  start  healtliy.  fat  spi-oiits  whiih 
do  not  grow  long  enough  to  bre.-ik  off.  but  do  help 
materially  in  starting  the  potato  plant  off  Avith  a 
jump  when  the  seed  piece  is  put  in  the  ground. 
'Tlum  too,  Avhen  the  seed  is  cut.  the  potatix-s  Avhich 
are  weak  or  backAA'ard.  or  Avhich  have  not  sprouted 
at  all.  are  easily  <letected  and  thrown  out. 

rrT'l’TXH  THE  SEED.— For  years  one  of  our 
hardest  problems  has  been  to  get  good  pot.ato  cut- 
tei’s  when  all  our  men  were  needed  in  the  field  pre- 
pai’ing  the  ground  and  planting.  AVe  uoav  begin 
cutting  the  seed  before  starting  the  pIoav.  and  so 


to  the  field  for  planting  and  also  Avh.ile  it  is  in  the 
field  before  planting. 

FEK'ril.l/.EK  Dl.^rUTP.T’TlOX.— AVe  use  a  one- 
I'ow  jilanter,  putting  the  seed  pieces  about  tAA'o 
inches  deeii.  11  inches  ajiarr  in  the  row,  Avith  the 
roAvs  inclu's  .apart.  Fertilizer  is  aiiplied  Avith  .a 
two-row  fertilizer  distrilmtor.  keeping  the  ploAVs 
fairly  <leeii  .so  that  some  of  the  fertilizer  is  put  in 
ilii"  ground  two  or  moi'e  inclu's  (Ua'iK'r  than  the 
jiot.ato  is  when  I'ropjied.  AVe  have  tried  numerous 
other  Av.ays  of  a[tplying  fm-tilizer ;  broadca.sting  it 
before  and  after  planting,  jilacing  it  neai-  the  roots 
of  the  phani  after  the  plant  has  attained  consid¬ 
erable  size.  etc.,  but  in  every  test  Ave  find  that  fer¬ 
tilizer  .ajiplii'd  in  a  brct.ad  ribbon.  Id  or  14  inches 
Avide.  .and  thoroughly  mixed  witii  the  soil  by  little 
Aveeder-like  atiachments  of  the  distributor,  to  be 
the  bt'si.  1  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  aiiplying 
fertilizer  broadc.ast.  on  or  too  lu'ar  the  surface,  is 
a  mist.ake.  as  the  little  feeding  rootlets  of  the  ]iot.ato 
have  a  mo.st  Avonderful  Av.ay  of  searching  for  and 
finding  fertilizer  and  to  ilraw  these  near  the  sur¬ 
face  between  the  roAvs  .and  then  cut  them  off  Avith 
the  cultivator  does  not  give  tlie  best  results,  lumce 
our  effort  to  get  .';ome  of  the  fertilizer  belOAA'  the 
seed  piece.  My  objection  to  appl.A  ing  fertilizer  with 
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the  j)kiiiter  is  the  difliculty  in  gettijif;  the  fertilizer 
<leep  enoii;,'!!  Avitliont  j)l{intinff  tlie  seed  piece  too 
<leeii,  an<l  tlien,  too,  we  never  succeeded  in  spread- 
iiry:  and  apiilyinc  the  fertilizer  in  as  wide  a  ril)hon 
as  does  the  distributor.  Eiirhteen  luindred  ])ounds 
of  fertiliz<‘r  ]>er  acre  has  jn-oven  to  he  tin*  niost 
})r<ifitahl(‘  amount  to  use  and  potash,  even  in  th(‘s(^ 
war  times,  has  been  proven  both  economical  ami 
iK'cessary,  thn^e  per  c<mt  being  used  this  year. 

f'T’T/riVA'riOX. — .Tust  as  soon  as  we  finish  plant¬ 
ing  we  thoroughly  cultivate  the  ground  between 
the  rows,  using  th(‘  harrow,  already  spoken  of,  <-ul- 
tivating  very  deeply  two  rows  at  a  time.  This  is 
follow ed  by  the  one  row  walking  cultivator  used  to 
break  ii)»  and  stir  any  ground  missed  iiy  the  tir.st 
tool.  liefore  the  jiotatoes  j-each  the  top  of  the 
ground  tluw  are  harrowed  off  with  a  s)»ike-tooth. 
drag  oi-  Mei'ker  haiu’ow,  then  covered  up  again  as 
soon  as  w(‘  cjiii  s('i*  to  “row*’  the  ]totatoes.  'Phis  is 
foi-  the  ]iuri»ose  of  killing  all  young  weeds  and  is 
scratched  otf  again  with  a  wi'eder  four  or  live  days 
later.  Knowing  cultivation  i>ays,  we  cultivate  about 
eight  times  after  the  potatoes  come  up.  Although 
we  itrefer  the  one-i'ow  cultivator  for  most  work, 
we  have  fi»und  the.  two-row  cultivator  to  be  the 
most  satisfactoi-y  tool  during  the  growing  season 
wh(*n  the  main  objeid  is'to  conserve  moisture.  Kealiz- 
ing  that  cultivation  immediately  after  a  rain  means 
much  more  than  considei’able  work  later,  we  use 
our  two-row'  cultivators  to  break  the  ci'ust  ami  <-ul- 
tivate  tin*  soil  fairly  w<‘ll,  though  when  the  lields 
are  all  cultivated  in  this  luauuer  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  the  job  finished,  but.  turn  about  and  .go  over 
the  ground  again,  following  the  alternate  rows. 
'J'his  method  (piickly  breaks  the  ci'ust  on  the  ground 
jiml  when  liually  C(rmpleted  as-sures  us  of  a  most 
thorough  cultivation.  Vmw  little  spraying  is  done 
<‘xeept  when  bugs  aiijiear.  Much  of  the  success  of 
our  ]irolitable  crops  is  attributed  to  thought  and 
time  sjient  in  seed  s(*l(‘ctioii.  canTul  s(*ed  treatment, 
that  is.  the  ki^eiting,  cutting  and  care  of  same  be¬ 
fore  )ilautin.g.  the  ]troper  method  of  f(*rtilizer  dis¬ 
tributing  with  u-e  of  cover  crojis  ami  thorou.gh 
cultivation.  kahi,  iulatisii. 


Renewing  an  Old  Orchard 

I  w.-iiit  some  advice  regarding  the  pruning  of  old 
atiide  trees  to  bring  them  hack  into  a  hearing  state 
again.  As  the  jinrchaser  of  a  small  countr.v  tract  I 
possess  bS  old  apple  trees,  all  in  a  fair  state  of  growth, 
and  evidently  of  considerable  age.  None  of  them  seems 
to  he  unsound  at  the  butt,  ami  few  have  dead  limbs, 
but  the  neighbors  tell  me  that  the  fruit  is  moi-e  than 
]>oor  in  quality.  Shall  1  in-une,  or  sh.all  1  replace  with 
new  stock  that  will  give  me  ajqdes  about  lb  years 
hence  V  u.  P. 

F  Corit.SE  no  olio  can  give  iiositive  advice  with¬ 
out  seeing  the  ti-ees,  but  most  of  the  (dd  trees 
on  New  .Terse.v  farms  are  alike.  b'lKw  are  usuall.v 
liigli-heailed,  big  trunks,  some  dead  branches,  the 
tops  grown  in  a  bunch  and  not  much  growth  in 
recent  years.  As  a  rule  they  are  early  varieties  of 
not  much  commercial  value.  They  have  been  in  a 
jioor  sod  for  some  time,  have  considerable  scale  and 
are  overrun  with  worms. 

We  found  such  an  orchard  on  our  farm,  and 
went  at  it  about  as  .follows:  'J'he  ]ioorest  trees  Avere 
cut  down  for  tii’invood.  The  rest  wi're  pruned  by 
i-utting  off  all  the  dead  limbs  back  into  live  Avood, 
and  jiaiiiting  the  stub.  Then  Ave  cut  out  all  the 
limbs  tliat  Avere  .groAving  1o  ihc  cnilrr,  so  as  to 
ojien  nil  the  head  and  also  the  limljs  Avhich  cross 
each  other  or  interfere.  Some  judgimmt  is  reipiired 
to  do  this  properly,  but  a  little  study  Avill  shoAV  hoAV 
to  .shape  the  tree.  Faint  the  cut  jilaces  after  ]»run- 
ing  and  then  .giA'e  the  trees  a  thorough  soaking  Avith 
lime-sulphur  or  soluble  oil.  This  Avill  clean  out  the 
scale  and  stimulate  the  bark.  If  ]>ossibU‘,  take  a 
sharj)  hoc  and  scrape  off  the  rou.gh  bark  on  the 
ti'unks.  This  Avill  destroy  many  insects  and  e.ggs. 

Then  just  before  the  bloom  buds  swidl,  spray 
Avith  a  sidutiou  of  three  pounds  arsenate  of  l(‘ad  in 
5(»  .gallons  of  Avater  Avith  one  .gallon  of  lime-suli»hur 
adih'd.  Itepeat  this  after  the  bloom  has  fallen  from 
the  tri'es.  and  if  pos.sible  about  six  Aveeks  later. 

.\s  a  rule  the  soil  Avhere  these  old  trees  groAV  is 
sod-bound  and  hard.  We  have  had  success  AA'ith 
ftmciug  the  orchard  and  turning  a  dozen  lively  pi.gs 
to  the  acre.  They  may  be  fed  in  a  self-feeder,  sup- 
])lied  Avith  fresh  Avater  and  given  free  access  to  Avood 
ashes  and  charcoal.  The,y  will  do  Avonders  in  tear- 
in.g  up  the  soil  of  that  orchard,  and  will  cultivate 
it  by  dig.gin.g  out  ginibs  and  worms.  A  better  Avay  Avill 
he  to  ploAA"  the  orchard  in  the  Spring,  puttin.g 
under  a  good  coat  of  manure  and  scattering  six  to 
seA’eii  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  around  each  tree. 
IlaA'e  the  oi’chard  cultivated  up  to  the  middle  of 
July,  and  then  seed  to  rye,  and  clover  or  vetch.  It 
is  not  alAvays  possible  to  carry  out  this  full  pro¬ 
gramme  Avith  such  an  orchard,  but  do  Avhat  you 


can  at  jiruning  and  scraping,  spraying  and  culti- 
A-ating  and  feeding.  The  old  trees  Avill  respond  and 
give  some  good  fruit,  but  the  A'arieties  are  pi’ohably 
not  very  valuable.  We  should  start  a  new  orchard 
this  A’(‘ar — using  variidies  Avhich  do  Avell  in  the 
locality. 


Beef,  Labor  Shortage  and  Wheat 

IlF  following  extracts  are  takmi  from  a  speech 
hy  ('harb's  Cra.v  at  the  Minnesota  Feef  Kroed- 
ers’  meeting: 

At  til  iircscnt  time,  estimates  sIioav  there  are  up¬ 
wards  of  50,00(),0(X>  men  under  arms  in  this  Avar.  From 
T.OOO.tKM)  to  1 0,(KK>,0()0  have  been  killed,  and  another 
l().b0P,00d  permanently  disabled.  There  in  a  round 
number  avc  have  7(),0(M).(XK)  men.  the  cream  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  removed  from  productive  activities  and  put 
to  Avork  at  destruction.  A  great  many  of  those  millions 
of  men  came  from  the  farms.  The  Avheat  fields  of  ('an- 
ada.  the  sheidierds  of  Australia,  the  dairymen  of  XeAv 
Zealand,  the  kilted  farm  lads  of  Scotland,  the  fanners 
of  South  Africa,  France,  Uussia,  England,  Italy.  Bel¬ 
gium,  have  been  poured  into  the  furnace  of  Avar  to 
sijuelch  the  representatives  of  rule  by  divine  right. 

Human  labor  has  never  been  at  such  a  premium.  The 
stoppage  of  the  drift  of  foreign  labor  to  our  shores  to 
fill  mine,  factory  and  iiacking  house  AA'as  an  immediate 
effect  of  the  AAuir,  though  ncAv  immigration  laAvs  in¬ 
creased  the  shortage  from  this  source.  Testimony  at 
tlie  Milk  Inquirj’  of  the  TTnited  States  Food  Adminis- 
tiation,  noAv  going  on  at  f'hicago.  shoAvs  that  the  dairy¬ 
man  is  being  economica ll.v'  ground  betAA’eeu  the  tAVo 
millstones  of  labor  iiroblems  and  high-priced  feed. 

Taking  uj)  the  situation  as  revealed  by  the  markets 
the  past  A’ear,  Ave  find  that  the  six  leading  markets  haA’e 
had  approximately  2,5(»0.(K)()  head  of  cattle  more  this 
year  than  last.  Drought  in  the  SouthAVC.st,  Avherc  a  cat¬ 
tle  empire  as  large  as  (Sermany  aauis  baked  to  a  point 
that  .‘5.")  iier  cent  to  bO  jier  cent  of  the  cattle  AA’ere  I'ither 
niarki'ted  or  shipped  out  to  other  sections  to  be  fed.  has 
cut  doAvn  cattle  iiroductiou  to  a  iioint  Avhere  favorable 
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conditions  for  the  n<‘xt  live  years  Avill  be  necessary  to 
bring  it  hack  to  normal.  Severe  Winters  in  the  Xorth- 
Avest  have  eaten  up  the  hay  supply  the  past  tAvo  years 
and  left  a  hnv  fi'ed  reserve,  as  Avell  as  cutting  heavily 
into  sheep  flocks  and  reducing  the  croj)  of  calves  on  the 
range.  The  labor  situation  has  sent  many,  many  herds 
of  dairy  cattle  to  the  packer,  to  meet  a  good  <-anner  and 
cutter  market.  It  is  therefore  up  to  all  the  regular 
producers  of  beef  cattle  to  increase  their  operations  tov 
capacity,  from  both  money  and  patriotic  standpoints, 
and  to  help  other  farmers  to  a  better  position  by  getting 
into  the  business. 

AVhile  Avar  conditions  Avith  guaranteed  Avheat  prices 
make  that  form  of  farming  increasingly  attractive  as  an 
immediate  operation,  Avith  the  end  of  the  Avar  the  high 
reserves  of  Australia,  India  and  Argentina  Avill  be 
throAA'ii  on  the  Avorld’s  markets  to  sAvell  the  pent-up 
tiotxl  of  Avheat  that  Avill  pour  out  of  liussia  and  into 
Europe  through  the  back  door.  All  the  cheap  lands  of 
the  world  Avill  be  raising  grain  as  the  most  direct  route 
to  the  hungiy  mouths  of  Europe,  and  only  government 
guarantees  can  hold  up  our  grain  markets.  Our  live 
stock,  hoAvever,  Avill  have  the  inside  track  for  the  meat 
and  fat  needs  of  the  Avorld,  for  it  AA’ill  take  years  to  re¬ 
build  the  foreign  herds  and  flocks  that  have  been  de¬ 
pleted  and  sAveiit  aAvay.  Furthermore,  these  herds  and 
flocks  Avill  b(‘  largely  rebuilt  from  seed  brought  from 
our  lierds.  and  already  many  purebred  associations  are 
laying  jilans  for  this  export  business  for  the  rebuilding 
of  a  ueAv  Europe. 


Need  of  Limestone  and  Phosphorus 

The  Fcunsylvauia  Experiment  Station  at  State 
College  has  started  a  very  useful  set  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  I’estoring  a  tract  of  Avoim-ont  land.  This 
land  is  in  Center  Co.,  l*a.,  and  rejiresents  both  aban¬ 
doned  land  and  cut-over  land  not  yet  farmed.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  such  land  in  I’ennsylvania, 
much  of  it  abandoned  by  farmers  after  crops  began 
to  fail.  The  plan  of  the  experiment  is  to  see  if  this 
soil  cannot  he  brought  back  to  fair  fertility  at  rea¬ 
sonable  cost,  by  using  limestone  and  phosphorus  to 
start  the  legumes. 

At  first  pot  experiments  Avere  tried  by  taking  aver¬ 
age  soil  from  these  abandoned  fields  and  groAving 
SAveet  clover  in  small  pots  AVith  varying  quantities 
of  limestone,  manure  and  acid  phosphate.  The  re¬ 
sults  shoAved  that  limestone  und  iihosphorus,  Avith 
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clover,  jirovided  the  most  economical  method  for 
building  up  these  soils,  and  larger  field  exixwiments 
Avere  started  to  shoAV  this  in  a  practical  Avay.  A  de- 
scrijition  of  this  land  is  gWen  in  Bulletin  lol,  Avhieh 
describes  the  experiment: 

A  field  Avhich  had  been  abandoned  for  40  years  avms 
finally  sidi'cted  for  the  fertilizer  experiment.s.  It  repre- 
smited,  perhap.s,  the  most  dejileted  soil  in  the  vicinity. 
The  field  is  located  one  mile  Avest  of  the  town  of  SnoAv 
Shoe,  on  the  Bellefonte-Clearfield  State  IlighAA-ay.  In¬ 
formation  gathered  from  older  residents  of  the  vicinity 
showed  that  the  field  had  produced  a  normal  crop  of 
grain  for  a  feAV  years  after  being  cleared.  Continuous 
cropiiing  Avithout  the  return  of  any  form  of  plant  food 
soon  led  to  soil  exhaustion,  and  the  crops  of  rye,  oats 
and  corn  no  longer  paid  for  the  tillage  (for  this  is  all 
the  field  ever  received),  and  the  farmer  finally  moA’ed 
to  neAver  land.  Avhere  the  same  system  of  robbing  the 
soil  Avas  no  doubt  <‘outinued.  After  being  abandoned 
for  field  crops  the  field  A\’as  used  for  a  number  of  years 
as  a  baseball  park.  At  the  time  the  field  Avas  plowed  in 
jueparation  for  the  experiment,  SAveet  fern,  poverty- 
grass  and  jack  pines  constituted  the  vegetation  Avhich 
remained. 

The  folloAving  table  sIioaa's  the  results  in  yield  of 
hay  in  one  of  these  fields.  In  this  case  400  pounds 
of  acid  iiho.sphate  i)er  acre  Avere  used  alone,  or  2S1 
jiounds  Avith  four  tons  of  manure.  The  rock  phos- 
jdiate  or  “floats”  Avas  used,  02S  pounds  per  acre  alone 
or  042  pounds  Avith  manure.  The  amount  of  muriate 
of  iiotash  Avas  100  pounds  per  acre  and  of  nitrate  of 
soda  -“lOO  pounds: 


Founds 

^Annual  cost 

Blot  TrcntiiHMit 

of  hav 

of  fertilizer 

])er  acre 

treatment 

I  T’nfrrtilizcd . 

(iSO 

.$0.00 

2  Eimcstoiic . 

1220 

.75 

Limestone  and  u<-id  jihos- 
phate . 

2.37 

4  Limestone  and  floats . 

1240 

2.37 

i)  Unfertilized . 

770 

.tX) 

d  Limestone,  acid  phosidiate 
and  pota.sb  . 

2080 

3.64 

7  Limestone,  acid  iiliospliate, 
potash  and  nitrogen . 

2200 

8.44 

S  Limestone,  acid  phosphate 
and  manure  . 

2.340 

4.87 

b  Limestone,  floats  and  manure 

2110 

4.87 

1(1  I'nfertilized . 

1220 

.00 

*  Based  on  normal  prices. 

Another  striking  result  Avas  shoAvn  in 

the  perma- 

uent  pasture  exiieriment.  In  this  case  the  folloAving 

table  shoAvs  Avhat  came  from  the  different  chemicals : 

PoniKls  per  acre  of  air  dry  malter 
AA’liite  clover 
and  Ky  blue  Sweet 


Plot 

Treatment 

ciovei* 

AVei!<l8 

Total 

1 

Unfertilized  . 

Xone 

Xone 

913 

913 

*> 

Limestone  . 

'Frace 

Xone 

1142 

1142 

Limestone  and  arid 
phosidiate  . 

004 

4.")8 

.306 

in(i8 

4 

Limestone  and  floats.  . 

4.">0 

13S0 

.305 

24.‘{4 

a 

Limestone^  ticid  phos- 
phatt!  and  potash. .  . 

1.180 

341 

006 

2827 

6 

Unfertilized  . 

Xone 

Xone 

766 

766 

7 

Limestone,  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  iiotash  and 
nitrogen  . 

1861 

11.30 

2.362 

53.5:1 

8 

Limestone,  tieid  phos- 
plnite  iind  manure.  . 

1210 

242 

535 

1987 

S) 

Limestone,  floats  :ind 
manure . 

."•SO 

1100 

712 

2482 

10 

Unfertilized  . 

Xone 

Xone 

524 

.524 

At  starting,  not  much  la'sides  Aveeds  could  he  found 
groAving  on  this  land.  Of  course,  Avhere  manure  Avas 
used,  more  or  less  of  the  grasses  like  Red-toii  and 
Timothy  came  in.  Tiiese  exiieriments  shoAv  clearly 
that  lime  and  iihosphorus  are  the  greatest  needs  of 
such  lands.  By  such  fertilizing  SAveet  cloA’er  can  be 
started,  and  Avith  that  established,  any  soil  can  be 
made  productiAe.  "We  notict*  that  in  these  expei-i- 
ments  acid  phosphate  giAcs  bettcu-  results  than  the 
ruAV  phos])hate  or  floats.  'J'he  latter  is  best  Avhen 
used  Avith  manure,  hut  for  ]»rompt  results  the  avail¬ 
able  phosphorus  is  more  profitable.  We  think  this 
Avill  proA'e  true  on  all  poor  land.  'J'Iuaso  FennsylA'ania 
experiments  are  of  great  value  to  all  Avho  are  farm¬ 
ing  on  old  land,  or  Avho  luiA'e  old  pastures  or  aban¬ 
doned  fields.  By  using  limestone  and  phosphorus 
AA'ith  SAveet  clover  these  old  fields  may  be  made  to 
give  a  fair  crop,  and  a  little  of  the  manure  from 
feeding  this  clover  jiut  back  on  the  land  Avill  add  to 
its  productive  poAver. 


Value  of  Fodder 

I  Avould  like  a  little  assistance  in  settling  the  (pies- 
tion  as  to  the  proper  Avay  to  figure  cost  of  keeping  or 
profit  on  coAv.s.  D  says,  charge  up  eviu-ything  the  coav 
consumes  at  the  market  price,  or  Avhat  you  Avould  have 
to  pay  for  it.  II  says,  find  oat  Avhat  it  costs  to  produce 
the  feed  and  charge  that  price  to  the  coav,  as  in  the 
other  case  you  make  the  coav  pay  tAvo  profits.  Will  yon 
give  us  a  little  light  on  the  subjectV  c  X.  n. 

Massachusetts. 

HIS  is  a  good  subject  for  discussion.  We  Avould 
like  to  hear  from  readers  regai-ding  their  meth¬ 
od  of  settling  the  cost  of  keeping  a  coav.  Our  oavu 
theory  is  that  the  grain,  hay  or  silage  is  Avorth  Avhat 
it  Avould  sell  for  in  the  barn.  It  is  not  fair  to  figure 
the  price  in  some  distant  market,  but  Avhat  Avould 
this*  feed  and  fodder  bring  in  cash  in  the  barn,  Avith 
about  the  same  labor  expense  in  handling  it  that 
Avould  be  spent  in  feeding  it  to  the  cattle.  There  are 
tAvo  sides  to  this,  and  Ave  Avould  like  to  have  them 
both  Avell  shaken  out.  This  thing  of  figuring  the  cost 
of  farm  products  is  the  foundation  of  the  business. 
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HarvestiiiE!  the  Potato  Crop.  Fif;.  203.  See  page  -403 


The  First  Cultivation.  1".  2C  I.  See  pa  'C  1().{ 


Sanding  a  New  Jersey  Hotbed  to  Keep  the  Weeds  Down.  Fig.  205 


ch'ivowa.v  whero  horses  frequently  pass,  or  near  to 
!t  walk  much  used  l)y  the  family.  I'here  tire  times 
when  bees  are  cross  and  it  is  better  to  keep  away 
from  tliem  until  they  liave  forgotten  their  real  or 
fancied  injuries.  Shade  is  not  essential.  Imt  :in  old 
ajtple  tree  in  tiie  backyard  makes  an  idea!  site  for 
a  couitle  of  colonies. 

rreparinic  tbe  hive  jind  super:  'Die  liiw.  if  new, 
should  be  ]»aiiited.  and  you  can  decorate  it  with  ;ill 
tbe  colors  of  tin*  raiid)ow,  if  yon  like.  If  an  old 
hive,  it  should  Ite  thorou.tjhly  cleanefi  np.  'File  frames 
which  i(  ei.utains  must  havr*  fidl  sheets  of  wa.v 


foiindatiiui  t'nr  the  bees  to  ite.iiin  \\  (U'k  upoti,  or  striiis 
of  this  foundation,  called  sttirter  striiis.  d'lie  bitter  are 
cheaper,  of  course,  and  etisier  to  install.  I'he  bees. 
be.lrinnin^r  work  upon  this  foundation,  build  their 
comlis  \vhere  >3)U  Wiint  them  and  in  orderly  man¬ 
ner.  It  is  thi>  fact  that  makes  it  possible  to  rmnov(“ 
Combs  from  tiie  hive  :iud  Inindle  the  bees  without 
destroyini'  either,  d’ho  suiau-s  :ir('  fitted  iqi  with 
the  sipi.are  boxes  for  comb  honey,  called  scetions. 
each  of  Avhich  has  a  simil!  pie<‘e  of  "starter"  fasteiu'il 
at  the  centtM-  of  one  side  to  induce  the  bees  to  build 
evenly  in  them.  This  wax  foundation  must  lu'  pur¬ 
chased  in  .sheets  of  the  supply  hou.ses. 

Extra  hives:  If  .vou  start  with  a  i\t‘w  swarm,  or 


Helping  the  Honey  Bee  Help  Hoover 


The  Beginner  and  His  Homemade  Sweets 

TfTERE  will  be  renewed  interest  in  bee-keepiuy' 
this  year,  both  because  of  tbe  need  for  food 
of  all  kinds  that  we  can  ]iroduce  and  of  the  siiecial 
lu'ed  for  sjiving  su.ixar  for  our  .allies.  While  honey 
will  not  take  the  jdace  of  sugar  for  all  juirposes.  it 
will  help  to  siitisfy  our  craving  for  swecds,  and 
will.  }it  the  .same  tinux  ;idd  materiall.v  to  the;  food 
K'sources  of  our  l.anhu’s.  tn  projiortiou  to  the  pos- 
>iliilit.v  of  conserving  it,  there  are  i)rob;ibly  few 
foods  as  little  utilized  as  the  honey 
(>f  otir  woods  and  fields.  It  would 
be  interesting  fo  know  wh.it  jiaid  of 
th(>  nectar  annually  sem-etod  by  tbo 
blossoms  of  oui'  liaa's.  .slirubs.  .and 
metidows  is  storod  within  reach  of 
man.  Only  a  vfuy  small  jiart,  ccr- 
1. a  inly. 

r.ee-ki'eidn.g  on  a  barge  sc.ab'  will 
interest  mdy  tins  .sjaaaalist.  for  it 
is  a  work  requlnn.g  skill  and  time, 
but  it'is  tpiite  within  tin-  range  of  al¬ 
most  .any  family's  re.sources  to  care 
for  one  or  two  coloni<>s.  .and  this  num¬ 
ber.  ill  an  average  season,  will  sup¬ 
ply  tbe  family  table  with  a  ilelicious 
sweet  in  a  variety  <d’  coloi-s  and 
flavors.  Any  strong  boy  or  girl  oviu- 
Id.  and  man.v  wlm  are  younger, 
sbould  be  able  to  fake  full  ebar.-.' 
of  the  home  apiar.\-  (if.  say,  two 
colonies,  and  find  profitable  lavrea- 
fion  in  the  work.  For  the  sake  of 
any  who  ma.v  wish  to  fry  it  tliis 
coming  Spring,  T  will  try  to  give  a 
brief  outline  of  tbe  way  to  go 
about  it. 

Comb  v.s.  extiacted  hone.v :  'Tlu' 
siiecialists  are  iiow  finding  tbe  |iro- 
diulion  of  (‘xtract(“d  hone.v  more 
prolitable  than  that  in  combs,  but  for 
fandly  usix  and  for  the  amateur, 
tbe  latter  is  ladter. 

Eqiiiimient :  Standard  movable 

frame  hives  should  be  us('d.  M'he  ten 
frame  is  probably  Imst  for  all  piir- 
]»o.se.s.  Sat  i.sfactor.v  \\<irk  can  be 
done  with  the  old-fashioned  box  bive. 

These,  fully  eipiiiiiied  with  franuxs. 
section  boxes  for  Hie  bomyv,  and 
comb  starters,  cost  about  (>ach 

vhen  bought  from  flu*  mtiniifactiirers. 

With  a  factory-made  hive  for  a 
Jiiodel,  a  hoy  handy  with  tools  should 
b(‘  able  to  imike  his  own.  Hovidail- 
ing  is  not  neco.ssar.v,  but  dimensions 
should  lie  accurate.  The  above  ]irice 
includes  one  sujier,  or  iqitier  story 
for  surplus  hon<\v,  fitted  for  use. 

Tools  mmded :  A  smoki'r,  ti  b(“e 
veil,  and  a  jiair  of  gloves  coinjilete 
the  essential  etpiipnient,  .aside  from 
fbe  hives  and  their  accessoritxs.  A 
smoker  costs  hO  cents;  :i  veil  from 
40  cents  uj),  and  ti  p.air  of  gloves  T.'I 
cents,  if  you  buy  them. 

Kind  of  bees:  Tlie  (terman,  or 
common  black  Ixaxs  have  laam  dis 
placed  liy  Italians  in  all  good  ajiiaries. 

It  ma.v  lie  easier  to  gid  bl.ick  liees 
to  start  ■with,  how(*ver.  and  they  ar<‘ 
easily  Italianizi'd  l»y  rmnoving  the 
i|U(>en  and  vsiibstitiiting  an  Italian 
qu(*en  piirehasi^d  from  some  (pu'cn 
iii'eeder. 

Whei'c  to  gel  fhein  :  I'eidiaps  tbe 
easi(‘st  Avay  is  to  lit  iiji  a  hiv(‘  and 
take  it  to  a  iK'ighboring  b(*('-k('ep('r 
wbo  ■will  install  one  -of  his  "fii-sl 
swarms"  in  it  for  you.  .V  swarm  of 
black  bees  should  not  cost  (wer  ,$2: 

1  have  ]iurch;is(‘d  them  for 
'I'be  hivt*s  can  be  closed  and  tlu'  bees 
iiroiight  home  after  tiuw  have*  beconii'  set i led  in 
Ilnur  new  (piarttu’s.  A  lar.gt'  trad(‘  in  Ikh's  by  tin' 
pound  has  been  (hwelopml  within  the  last  few  years. 
The.v  are  shi])])ed  long  distamu's  by  exiiress.  A 
]iound  of  Italians,  enough  for  a  start,  ma.v  be 
boiyght  at  from  .$2  U]),  and  a  (pu'en  to  accomiiany 
tlnuu,  at  from  .$1  up.  according  to  tbe  siuisou  and 
the  brcH'der.  I’urcha.sed  in  .Tiiinx  the.v  should  till 
the  hive,  and  perhaps  make  some  .surplus  hone.v,  b.v 
Fall.  Thei'e  is  considerably  more  risk  for  the 
amateur  in  this  imdliod  of  starting,  however,  and  T 
would  advi.se  purchasing  swarms  at  home,  if  possilile. 

T.oeation  of  hives:  Place  them  an.vwhere  con- 
'■  ■■'oec  (if  oversight,  but  don’t  .get  them  close  to  a 


with  a  pound  jiaeka.gt'  of  bees,  .voii  won't  neml  an.v 
extra  hives  the  first  season,  and  .voii  an*  not  likel.v 
to  need  more  than  one  siiiiei'  for  ('.-ich  bive.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  siuison,  how('vt‘r.  .\ou  will  want  to  be  preparc'd 
to  take  can*  of  new  swarms  of  .voiir  own. 

Transferrin.g :  \’ou  ma.v  be  able  to  bu.\  an  old 
box  hive,  be(*s  and  all,  fimm  om*  of  .vour  nei.ghbors. 
d'lie  bees  can  be  transfern'd  to  .\dur  new  hn^i*.  but 
that  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell  bore. 

Wlien  to  start:  A  swarm  of  beixs  in  yiay  is  worth 
a  load  of  liay,  you  know,  and  abmit  .us  hard  to  lind. 

'I'he  earlier  in  .lime  you  can  gel  your  bees  settU'd 

down  to  work  tbe  better,  thou.gb  a 

start  (.-in  la*  made  an.v  time  during 
tbe  Summer. 

Ke.-iding  about  the  Ik'o.s  :  You  can't 
imagine  what  woiidei'ful  creatures 

iie(‘s  ;ire  until  you  begin  to  read  about 
them,  and.  if  you  can't  have  more 
than  one  book,  let  me  suggi'st  "The 
A  P.  G  and  X  Y  Z  of  P.ee  Ciiltun*'’ 
by  the  Hoots;  ( .sg.r.P  from  this  otlice). 
'i'his  !>ook  tells  .\ou  just  how  to  h;in- 
dle  bees  and  is  written  in  a  style 
that  will  kt'ep  you  reading  after  you 
ha\(*  tinislu'd  what  you  were  look¬ 
ing  up. 

Stings?  Certainly,  you'll  get  .vour 
sliari*:  but  bees  without  stin.gers 
Would  be  ]ik(*  aiiple  pii*  ^vitboiit 
chei'se.  entirely  lacking  in  zi'st.  You 
lU'edii't  get  stung  ofti'ii.  however,  and, 
if  .\ou  are  vi'r.v  careful,  perhaps  you 
won't  get  stung  at  all.  m.  n.  n. 


Miller,  Dealer  and  Wheat 
Bran  at  $52  per  Ton 

Xot  long  a.go  I  read  an  aidicle  in  Tiir, 
Ki  |{.\I.  _  Nkw-Yoi!kI-:i:  eoucernin.g  the 
nrice  of  wile, at  bran.  As  I  reniemlx'r 
die  jirieo  was  set  at  the  .sanu*  time  as 
that  of  wlieat  and  at  :ii28  per  ton.  I 
ma.v  be  out  the  wa.v  on  the  price  of  tlie 
bran,  hut  I  am  sure  you  said  tliat  a 
definite  pri(?e  bad  been  fixed  as  a  maxi¬ 
mum.  Last  week  I  was  visiting  in 
W'e.sl.M'M  iV(‘w  York  and  tlie  farmer  I 
was  visiting  told  me  tliat  they  were  siin- 
posfd  to  get  hraii  at  p.  r  ton.  Yes- 

terda.v  I  went  to  Scoti.i  tu  got.  bi’an. 
1_  bought  a  half  ton.  'i’he  price  was 
jier  ton.  I  would  have  I’cfiised  it. 
blit  a.s  tlie  roads  were  likei,\'  to  be  bad 
sofui  I  took  it,  as  we  w(‘i'e  iie.arl.v  out. 
Did  tliia  dealer  have  any  right  to  charge 
me  such  a  price  for  the  wheat  bran'i' 
If  it  was  ju.st  tin;  liaif  ton  it  wouliln't 
make  so  much  (lifference,  but  many  tons 
of  this  and  other  fi'cd  are  sold  around 
licre  1)V  tiie  same  dealer.  If  lie  is  clnirg- 
iiig  this  price  unlawfully  either  the 
fanners  sliould  get  more  for  tlieir  wheat 
or  else  thus  dealer  as  well  as  otliers 
like  him  sliould  be  prosecuted.  1  will 
do  this  if  tliere  is  any  cause  for  such 
action.  I  know  tlie  farmer  -woiild  be 
held  to  tiie  la.st  if  he  disobeyed  the 
price  fixing  and  why  not  make  life 
miseraible  for  the.se  peojile  wiio  are  onl.\ 
parasites  on  decmit  law-abiding  citizens? 
VVe  are  with  yon  in  .vniir  political  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  fanners.  c.  <;.  w. 
Scotia,  N.  Y. 

You  read  on  page  .'k>7  what  the  IL 
S.  (train  Corpora tloii  promise  to 
do  tc  miller.s  who  charge  for  bran  more 
Mian  .>s  per  cent  of  tlie  jtriee  of 
wiieat:  Their  license  will  be  taken 
away  from  thcni  and  tlie.v  cannot 
.grind.  There  seems  to  lie  no  law 
or  rule  to  n‘,gulMli‘  tlic  (/<  (//cz-.v,  ami 
the  lilgh  pric(*s  for  Inaii  seem  en 
tirei.v  due  to  ftie  iiiiddlemeii.  lea.-t 
if  itiere  is  any  oilier  reasiui  no  oi.c 
lias  come  forward  wirl.  it.  We  s<  e 
no  lea.soii  wli.v  tlie  (toveriiuieiit  sliould 
not  treat  tlie  dtsilers  as  they  llireaten 
to  treat  tlie  "iirollieers"  in  sugar  and 
,groe(*rii>s.  If  tlu*  ri'lailers  iliar.ge  too 
niiicli  tlieir  lieeiisi*  will  be  laki'ii  from 
tl  eiii.  if  small  r(*sia iirant s  in  New 
Yolk  sell  meat  on  "nieatb'.ss”  days 
the  (U'.aU'i's  wbo  si'll  meat  to  tlu*m  an* 
ibreateiied  w  irb  loss  of  their  licmise  I 
Wli.v  not  handle  millers  and  feed  dealers  in  tbe 
same  wa,\  ? 

On  February  2  1  went  to  our  ueari'st  millitig  town 
ami  tliis  is  wliat  1  found:  I’.ran.  .^t.")  jier  ton:  iiiid- 
dliiigs  $.■)(>.  \vliole  wiieat  dour  l>  cents  ]H*r  pound, 
'riit*  mills  will  not  .grind  your  wheat  for  you.  but 
will  exfbauge.  giving  all  Hour  or  ]iart  tloiir  ami 
part  feed  jusi  as  you  dt'sire.  'i'his  cuts  out  the  old 
rule  of  oiie-teiitli  for  griiidin.g  and  givt*s  tlu*  miller  a 
chance  to  lakt*  as  iiiiicb  as  he  likes,  and  you  caii- 
iiot  belli  yourself.  For  iiistaiice.  I  take  10  bu.sliels 
of  wheat  to  tin*  mill,  and  I  want  to  get  it  .ground, 
that  is  I  want  to  get  every  bit  that  i  take  ami  will 
jiay  the  miller  for  the  work,  ^^'llat  do  I  get?  For 
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will  help  you  wonderfully  to  reduce 
the  high  cost  of  living.  It  is  read 
by  tens  of  thousands,  professionals 
as  well  as  amateurs,  as  an  author¬ 
itative  guide  to  all  garden  work, 
both  for  Vegetables  and  Flowers. 


256  page^  four  full  page  color  plates,  and 
four  full  page  duotone  plates;  also 
hundreds  of  photographic  illustrations. 

A  copy  free  If  you  mention  this  magazine. 


DREER’S  All  Heart  Lettuce  is  the 
most  dependable  hard  headins  variety  ever 
introduced.  Elxtremely  solid  heart-  Flavor 
rich  and  buttery.  Slow  to  run  to  sc^  even  in 
hot  weather.  Color  beautiful  yellowish  green. 
10c.  per  packet;  35c.  per  oz. 


Henry  A.  Dreer 

714-716  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cow  Peas 


Wood's 

Seeds. 

A.IMD 


Velvet  Beans 


Save  Fertilizer  Bills,  in¬ 
crease  crop  productive¬ 
ness,  and  make  the  best 
of  Summer  forage  crops. 

Will  improve  land  wonderfully, 
even  after  using:  crop  for  forage 
or  grazing  purposes.  Can  be 
grown  to  excellent  advantage  in 
your  Corn  crop,  increasing  yield 
of  Corn  and  making  a  wonderful 
improvement  to  the  soil. 

Write  for  prices  and  “WOOD’S 
CROP  SPECIAL,”  giving  informa¬ 
tion  about  all  Seasonable  Seeds. 
Mailed  free  on  request. 

T.W.  wood!  SONS, 

Seedsmen,  Richmond,  Va. 


Hoffman’s  Seed  Oats 


Unstained — not  sprouted — sound — white— 
clean-SIX  VARIETIES— hot*  side” 
"tree”  types— all  heavy  yielders.  List 
Includes  the  famou8“White  Tar¬ 
tar’’— “Bumper  Crop" — also 
pure  strain  of  “Swedish 
select.  ”  These  Oats 
will  increase 
your  yields. 


1918 
Seed  Book 

Offers  seeds  for  every  farm  crop 
and  tells  how  to  yrow  them.  Specializes 
in  Alfalfa,  Soy  Beans— Field  Pe^^Se^P^ 
tatocs— Seed  Com  for  silage  and  cribbing.  Hoff- 
sn’B  Seed  Book  is  sent  free  with  oats  and  other 
mples  if  you  mention  this  paper.  Write  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Midisville.  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


BK-en  GOLl>EN  ORANGE 

SEED  CDKIM  FLINT,  *6bu.  RED 
BOB,  84.  GIANT  ENSILAGE,  83.60.  Special 
jriee  on  car  lots.  Order  Early.  Sample  for  stamp. 
FTARRY  VAIL,  Wabwick.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


]the  100  Inishol!?  of  wheat  I  get  SCO  pounds 
|of  flour,  and  there  are  80  pounds  more 
of  a  cheaper  grade  of  flour  and  that 
costs  me  (in  wheat  at  $2.05  per  bushel) 
.$4.10;  SO  pounds  of  bran  that  costs  me 
.$1.80,  and  SO  pounds  of  middlings  that 
jeosts  me  .$2.  Now  I  have  got  just  what 
1 1  took  to  the  mill  and  notliing  more  or 
jloss,  having  paid  the  miller  .$7.1)0  for 
imilling  10  bushels  of  wlieut,  and  then  to 
be  more  patriotic  we  took  along  another 
bushel  of  wheat  and  Avanted  this  husliel 
just  ground,  nothing  more  or  loss,  just 
ground,  and  again  the  miller  according 
to  his  rule  cannot  grind  my  wheat  for 
me,  but  he  will  exchange  with  me.  But 
while  he  allows  me  .$2.0.5  for  my  bushel 
of  wheat  he  charges  me  0  cents  per 
pound  for  my  wlioat  when  it  is  ground. 
I  want  tile  whole  bushel,  and  so  besides 
my  bushel  of  wheat  (00  pounds)  have 
to  pay  the  miller  .$1.5.5,  which  with  the 
price  of  the  Inishel  of  wheat  .$2.05  m.ikes 
.$.‘{.00,  or  0  cents  jier  pound  for  the  00 
pounds;  .$1..55  .seems  quite  a  nice  little 
sum  for  grinding  a  bushel  of  wheat.  I 
have  the  same  grist  or  just  the  same 
amount  of  some  one's  wheat  that  I  took 
to  the  mill,  11  huslKils,  or  000  pounds, 
and  I  have  had  to  pay  the  mode.st  sum 
of  ,$9.45  for  running  my  wheat  through 
the  mill.  We  used  to  get  this  job  done 
for  one-tenth,  whi<;h  would  be  .$2,2.55. 
I  Why  does  not  the  farmer  get  some  of 
the  protection  against  the  profiteer  as 
Swell  as  to  have  a  price  fixed  on  w'hat 
ihe  raises?  Fat  chance  the  farmer  has 
ibe.side  the  miller,  doesn’t  he!  J.  Q.  w. 

I  Ontario  <%).,  N.  Y. 


Planning  the  Home  Garden 
Baht  II. 

In  the  town  garden  space  is  limited,  so 
that  crops  are  planted  as  close  together 
as  possible,  those  which  require  consider¬ 
able  space  in  proportion  to  their  food- 
producing  value  being  eliminated  entirely. 
Also  the  town  garden  should  be  heavily 
fertilized  and  irrigated  if  possible,  and  the 
work  of  preparation  and  cultivation  is 
practically  all  done  by  hand.  The  best 
results  in  growing  vegetables  can  only  he 
expected  where  they  have  congenial  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  the  farm  garden  can  gen¬ 
erally  be  so  located  as  to  secure  good  con¬ 
ditions,  but  in  the  town  garden  wo  have 
to  make  the 'best  of  conditions  as  we  find 
them.  True  enough,  it  is  ea,sy  to  improve 
the  limited  area  of  the  towui  garden,  some¬ 
times  tlie  soil  itself  being  completely 
changed. 

Ghofimxg  Tine  Chops. — To  s.ave  time 
aud  confusion  in  planting,  the  different 
kinds  of  vegetables  can  be  arranged  in  a 
few  groups,  placing  those  w’ith  the  same 
sea.sonal  and  cultural  riMiuirements  to¬ 
gether.  Then  each  group  can  b(^  handled 
as  a  single  unit.  Later  jilautings  of  the 
same  crops  may  he  dosii’cd,  in  order  to 
get  a  continuous  siqiply,  and  sueli  plant¬ 
ings  should  he  groujted  together  also.  To 
les.sen  the  number  of  plantings  iu‘<*e.ssary 
in  order  to  liave  a  succession  of  the  same 
[vegetable,  we  may  plant  early,  mid-season 
and  late  varieties  on  the  same  date.  Take 
sweet  corn,  for  example,  liy  planting 
Golden  Bantam,  White  Cob  Cory  and 
Country  Gentleman  at  the  same  time, 
corn  can  be  had  i*eady  for  use  for  about 
six  weeks.  ’J'lie  kinds  of  vegetables  grown 
in  any  garden  dejiend  on  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  the  family,  but  there  are  some 
vegetables  that  evei-j’une  will  want  to 
grow.  Of  coui'se,  tlio.se  things  wliich  are 
known  and  liked  should  he  grown  first, 
but  there  are  many  other  excellent  v<‘ge- 
tahles  which  are  being  neglected  either 
through  ignorance  or  prejudice.  Crops 
lik<‘  egg])laut,  Lima  beans,  Summer 
S(iua.'--h,  Chinese,  cabbage,  .sjiiuacli,  k<ihl- 
rahi,  okra,  sweet  potatoes,  and  carrots, 
T'utahagas,  parsnijis  and  salsify  for  Win¬ 
ter  use,  ought  to  ho  grown  in  more  gar¬ 
dens  than  they  are.  Often,  to<i,  a  crop 
of  dry  soup  beaus'  can  ho  grown  afti'r  the 
i early  A'egetable.s  are  removed,  instead  of 
lotting  the  garden  grow’  up  to  weeds  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  Summer  and  Fall. 

Spkcial  Demands. — Our  .50  or  more 
common  garden  vegetables  have  been  col¬ 
lected  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
fi-oni  countries  having  very  different 
climates.  To  grow  all  these  vegetables  in 
one  place  under  a  single  set  of  climatic 
conditions  we  have  to  consider  the  special 
demands  of  each  kind,  regulating  this 
[chiefly  by  planting  at  different  season.s. 
The  main  groups  are  cool-season  crops, 
Iwarm-season  crops,  and  perennials.  These 


groups  can  ho  subdivided  into  smaller 
groups  according  to  cultural  requirements, 
and  planted  in  the  garden  accordingly. 
In  planning  a  garden  we  generally  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  perennial  crops  first.  These 
include  asiiaragus.  rhubarb,  horseradish, 
globe  artichoke,  sea  kale,  .Terusalem  arti¬ 
choke,  and  many  of  the  herb  plants,  such 
as  mint,  etc.  These  plants  should  he 
placed  in  permanent  rows  along  one  side 
of  the  garden,  .so  that  they  will  not  in¬ 
terfere  Avitli  the  preparation  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  ri'st  of  tlie  garden.  The  cool 
and  w’arm-season  crojis  for  Spring  jdant- 
ing  can  now’  lie  arranged  in  four  or  five 
groups,  for  successive  planting  on  dates 
10  days  or  two  weeks  apart. 

llAHT.y  Bi  antinos. — The  first  planting, 
which  should  he  made  just  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  he  w’orked  in  the  Spring, 
slionld  include  the  crops  which  are  (luite 
hardy  to  cold,  and  which  make  their  best 
growth  during  the  cool,  moist  weather 
of  early  Sjn’ing.  Vegetables  generally 
])lanted  at  this  time  include  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Onions,  spinach,  turnip,  mustard, 

leaf  lettuce,  kohlrabi,  radish,  early  gar¬ 
den  peas,  early  Irish  potatoes,  parsley, 
Chinese  cabbage.  At  the  second  planting, 
a  number  of  long  season  crops  for  Fall 
use  should  he  put  iu,  as  w<‘ll  as  some 
semi-hardy  Siiring  and  Summer  crop.s. 
The  vegetables  planted  at  this  time  w’ill 
stand  some  frost  without  injury :  Bar- 
snips,  salsify,  leeks,  early  beets,  early  car¬ 
rots,  late  peas,  early  snap  beans,  and 
Summer  eahbage.  Blants  of  early  <*ah- 
hage,  cauliflower,  celery  and  head  lettuce 
should  he  transplantt'd  from  the  hotlied 
at  this  time. 

Later  Bi.A.xTixns. — The  third  plant¬ 
ing  should  include  the  late  crop  of  Irish 
potatoes,  early  and  mid-season  sweet 
corn,  snaj)  hean.s,  lama  beans,  okra,  and 
plants  of  tomato,  aud  pepjiei-s  should  be 
transplanted  from  the  liothed.  Seed  of 
watermelons,  cucumbers,  muskmelons, 
squash,  etc.,  may  he  planted  in  a  compact 
block,  so  that  they  may  he  rotated  to  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  garden  eacli  season. 
In  tliis  way  the  losses  due  to  insects  and 
diseases  wliich  attack  these  crops  can  he 
greatly  Ics.^ened.  This  group  should  not 
be  planted  until  tin;  soil  has  become  quite 
warm  and  there  is  little  chance  of  more 
frost.  The  fourth  and  last  planting  of 
the  Spring  crops  includes  the  very  tender 
plants,  sweet  potatoes  and  eggidant, 
W'hich  can  only  he  transplanted  from  the 
hotbeds  after  the  weather  has  become 
quite  warm.  Nothing  is  gained  by  luirry- 
ing  up  the  jdanting  season  of  these  crops. 
Other  crojis  jilanfed  at  this  time  for  late 
Summer  and  Fall  use  arc  sweet  coim, 
snap  beans,  and  late  cabbage.  For  the 
Fall  garden  anotlier  series  of  vegetables 
is  planted  the  latter  jiart  of  the  Summer, 
but  navy  beans  and  iMitahag.as  should  he 
in  by  the  fiist  of  .Inly.  According  to  the 
old  garden  rule,  'Winter  turnips  should 
he  “planted  25th,  of  .Inly,  w’Ot  or  dry,” 
and  this  date  .seems  about  righr  for 
Northern  sections.  „  .r.  r.  h. 


Charge  for  Spraying 

I  have  bought  a  new  po\v(*i'  spraying 
outfit  and  w’onld  like  to  know  what  I 
should  charge  for  custom  spraying. 
Would  it  he  best  to  charge  by  the  tree, 
hour  or  gallon  of  mixture?  The  liine- 
sulpbur  solution  w'ill  cost  around  25  cents 
per  gallon,  and  arsenate  o>f  lead  sells  at 
60  cents  per  pound,  dry,  liere.  ir.  ir. 

Tiiipecanoe  Co.,  Ind. 

The  general  plan  is  to  charge  by  the 
hour.  Ou  the  whole,  this  .seems  to  he  bet¬ 
ter  than  atteinjiting  to  make  a  figure  liy 
the  job  or  tree.  The  price  will  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  thy  kind  of  spraying,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  orcl'iiird,  the  .size  of  the  trees, 
and  some  other  conditions.  Gi'iierally  iu 
our  country  .$1  jier  hour  for  the  sprayer, 
a  team  and  one  man  is  considered  fair. 
Tliis  include.s  the  time  spent  in  going  one 
w’ay  between  the  oi'chard  and  the  head- 
quarter.s.  and  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
the  materials ;  this  co.st  should  be  figured 
separately.  Oin  own  plan  would  be  to 
take  the  exact  cost  of  the  materials,  a 
fair  margin  for  the  cost  of  the  time  re¬ 
quired  in  mixing,  aud  add  15  iier  cent  to 
that  as  a  margin  for  loss  or  delay. 


During  a  dust-storm  at  one  of  the  army 
camps,  a  recruit  sought  shelter  in  the 
cook’s  tent.  “If  yon  put  the  lid  on  that 
cam])  kettle  you  Avould  not  get  so  much 
dust  iu  your  soup.”  “See  here,  iny  lad, 
your  business  is  to  serve  your  country.” 
“Yes,”  rejilied  the  recruit,  “hut  not  to 
eat  it.” — Christian  Begister. 


rpees 
eeds 
Grew 

Food  will  win  the  war 
Produce  it! 

Five  of  the  Finest 
Fordhook  Vegetables 

A  one  packet  each 

of  the  following: 

Beaa  Fordhook  Bush  Lima 

Beet  Burpee’s  Columbia 

Lettucs  Wayahead 
Radish  Burpee’s  Scarlet  Button 
Sweet  Corn  Golden  Bantam 
together  with,  “Su^estions 
on  Seed  Sowing.”  Five  col¬ 
lections  for$l.  to  different 
addresses  if  so  ordered.  If 
purchased  separately,  each 
collection  would  cost  55c. 

Burpee’s  Annual 


216  pages,  103  colored  illustrations 


ol  Vceetabies  and  Flowers,  is  mailed  free  upon  request.  Writ* 


for  your  copy  today. 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co. 


Seed  Growers 


Philadelphia 


SEED  CORN 

Cut  down  your  grain  bill  by  growing 
Early  Mastodon  Corn  for  your  silo. 
Heavy  yielder  of  grain  and  foliage. 
OUR  SEED  WILL  GROW. 

ORDER  NOW 

$4.25  PER  BUSHEL 

10  Bushels . $40 

Sacks  holding  2  bushels,  25c.  each 

Cash  with  order.  Other  good  Hint  and  dent 
corn.  Send  lor  list.  Prices  and  Seed  Right. 

E.  MANCHESTER  &SONS 

WINSTED  CONN. 


Seven  Cows 

Keex)ii)pr  soven  cows  one  year  on  ono 
acre  rt'fluoes  the  cost  of  milk.  On  one 
acre  Homm^  Kiirekii  i'orn  produced 
70  tons  and  800  Ibn.  of  tlte  best  quality 
sweet  ensil^e.  Our  seed  for  1918  will 
germinate  as  near  100^  ah  jioBsible.  Our 

EUREKA  CORN 


lowcll  Hint  II  red,  grows  where  other 
kinds  fail,  and  yields  a  tremendous 
crop.  Il  you  wai  t  corn  for 
Brain  plant  Slieflleld  Flint 
Corn.  Barticulars  of  prize 
Ofl'er  will  be  found  In  our  120 
page  catalog  sent  on  request. 

Address 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 

67  Front  Street  Worcester.  Hass. 


GET  THIS  BOOK  FREE 

Telia  how  to  cut  UvioK  coat  through 
nroductive  crardens.  Why  our  Pure, 

.  rested  Farm*  Garden  and  Flower 
/Seed  arrows  the  oifiracet  cropa— the 
J  finest  nowera.  A  beautiful  112 
//pasre  book  in  colors:  Describes 
,/ncw  1918  varieties  veiroUbles  j 
/and  dowers.  Handsomely  illus* 
trated;  beaudiut  bom*  srounds,  \ 
gets  ft.  flower  and  vesretable  nrdens, 

■lamiMcaiiinK.shrubbery.orchards.farms.  Vcntabla 
■  dictionary  on  firaraeningl  B'lower  lover's  delifirhtl 
Iperry-Krowers' bookl  An  orchardist’s  manuall 
IPlan  your  1918  ararden  from  thin  valnable  book. 
iQallowsy  Broao&Coa^Dopt.  27  Watertootlowa 

rMeaned  alfalfa  tested 


Hardy  Dakota  Grown  Alfalfa  Seed  Kegistered 
and  Pedigreed  Strains  a  specialty.  Dakota 
Griimn,  Disco  19A  and  Baltic  Alfalfa.  Hardy  as 
the  hardiest.  Write  to-day  for  samples,  catalog 
and  circular.  See  the  seed,  read  the  proof. 

DAKOTA  IMPROVED  SEED  CO. 

807  Lawler  Street  Mitchell,  So.  Dak. 


rill 


Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to 
be  Webdless  aud  free  from  dead  grains. 
They  will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary 
flelil  seeds,  nearly  always  adding  enough  to 
Iho  crop  to  pay  for  themselves.  Samples  and 
ca  talog  including*"  How  to  Know  Good  Seed,”  free. 

I  luil.'iy.  (I.M..SCOTTX  SU.NSCO.,  aOMslnSt„Mar]rivilU.U. 


CloverSeed 

Onr  liigli  grades  of  Gra.ss  .seeds  are  the  most  care- 
fully  selected  and  recleaned.  Highest  in  Purity 
atnl  (ierinination.  AYe  Pay  the  freight.  (.Catalog 
tind  Samples  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

CLICKS  SEED  FARMS,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


POTATOES  AND  OATS 


CEEO 

Tod’s  wonder  and  Diblile  Russet,  excellent  quality; 
very  hardy  and  heaviest  yieldere;  SI. 50  per  Im. 
Write  for  lowest  prices  on  10  bu.  or  mere,  quality  iruai-anteed. 
Extra  hardy,  heavy  yieldinu  Scottish  Chief  Seed  Oats,  $1.50  per  bu. 

GEO.  L.  COOPER.  Lyndonville,  ORLEANS  COUNTY.  N.  Y. 


Irish  Cobbler  Seed  Poiatoes  res’.lgb 

O.  B.  Charles  L.  Todd,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  V. 


POTATOES.  Engage  seed  now;  U  cash,  balance  when 
shipped.  52  varieties.  A.  BL00MIN60ALE.  Schentclidy.N.  T. 


Potatoes 


Cobbler,  Oiaut,  Greeu  Mt.,  Hebrou,  Ohio,  Six-weeki, 
Koae,  Queftn  Others.  C,  Vf,  FORD,  KIsbtri,  N.  Y. 
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Mushrooms  for  Every  Home 


iNSKcr  ('oNTUor.. — The  easiest  way  to 
handle  the  insect  problem  is  t<>  guard 
against  infestation,  especially  during 
warm  weather,  t'are  should  he  taken  to 
have  all  inlets  and  outlets  scremnal  with 
fine  wire  gauze*  rather  tlmn  with  mos- 
,|uit«>  netting.  Such  .a  .screen  wmild  be 
(‘iVective  against  the  entrance  of  gnats 
and  mites.  Itefore  bedding,  the  sjiawn 
should  b<‘  examiiu'el  for  the  jiresence*  of 
mites,  as  tlu'se  tiny  insects  arte  sometimes 
r(‘Spt>nsible  for  the  poor  start,  of  the 
spawn.  When  tin  compost  is  being  pre¬ 
pared.  the  outsidt*  of  the  pile  should  al¬ 
ways  be  turned  into  the  middle  of  tin* 
new  heai).  because  the  he.at  of  the  mannit* 
is  destructive  to  much  iu.sect  life  in  tin* 
composting  manure.  If  any  insects  an* 
pre.sent.  their  rapid  increase  may  be  re¬ 
tarded  by  very  carefully  maintaining  .a 
temiierature  at  or  .iust  bt'low  Tm  or  titt. 
r,y  tairefully  pro\  iding  these  itrecaut  ion¬ 
ary  method.s.  radical  measures  of  fumig.a- 
tion.  com]»ost  sterilization  or  dt'strnction 
of  the  beds  should  be  unnecessary.  One 
of  the  most  common  insect.s'.  the  sowbug. 
may  be  easily  destroyed  by  placing  bits 
of  ( ait  raw  potato,  diiiped  in  Paris  green, 
around  the  b(‘ds.  or  else  the  poison  bran 
mash  (aunmonly  ir-ed  to  d(*stroy  (aitworms 
may  be  s'liread  ai.  und  the  liouse.  Snails 
;ire  Homotimes  t  roubtcsoim'.  but  these 
may  be  easily  hand  lUcked  ,at  night  with 
the  aid  of  a  lantern.  Whenever  it  is 
feared  that  insects  are  i»resent.  prompt 
measures  should  he  takcai  to  di'stroy  them 
before  they  multiply  enough  to  materially 
.afl'ect  the  cro]!.  'Phe  United  States  I)e- 
pai’tment  of  Agra  nlture  has  recently  is- 
siu’d  an  excellent  ciiaailar,  entitled  “.Mush¬ 
room  Pests  and  I'ow  to  (lontrol  I'hem.” 
It  is  known  as  I'armers'  P.ulletin  7St>. 
und  is  free  upon  reiiuest.  However,  it  is 
.piite  imi>robable  that  the  amateur  grower 
would  have  any  serious  tiouble  for  the 
lir.st  few  seasons. 

Vakiktik.s. — 'Phere  are  many  kinds  of 
iiiushroms  and  toiulstoids,  most  of  which 
an*  edihle,  while  a  Tew  of  them  are 
deadly  poisonous  'Phere  is  no  way  for 
the  inexperienced  jterson  to  deteiniine 
whether  a  mushiMom  is  edible  or  poison¬ 
ous  I'xcept  to  eat  them,  unless  the.\'  take 
the  advice  of  someone  who  surely  knows. 
Contrary  to  gi'iieral  belief,  both  kinds 
have  the  same  action  on  a  silver  coin.  .\ 
Acry  jioisonous  kind  ma.v  be  very  )d«*asing 
to  the  taste*  and  the  skin  ia*<‘ls  olf  soim* 
vari(*ties  of  each  kind.  Insects  may  <‘at 
mushrooms  (h*adly  i»oisonous  to  us.  and 
yet  the  insects  wMI  not  h<*  affeetted.  'I’lii* 
Ohio  Agrie-iiltural  Hxperim<*nt  Station 
j:iv(*s  some  v<*ry  accurate  and  c()n(*i.se 
rules,  as  follows: 

Wit  AT  TO  .\VO.I). — 

1.  Avoid  musli  •ooms  in  the  young  or 
••hiitton”  stage.  At  that  time  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  tell,  excejit  aft<*r  long  exia*ri- 
«*nc(*.  some  jioisonous  si)(*cies  from  some* 
edible  species*,  unless,  of  ceiurse*.  the*  soure'e* 
of  the  spawn  is  known. 

2.  Avejid  all  thei.se  with  jiores  on  the 
under  side  of  tluj  cap  eintil  sufficient  ac- 
eiuaintance*  teache.*-.  the  ellfference  betw(*e*n 
e*dible  and  jieiisoneius  varieties. 

.\void  all  specie's  which  have*  white* 
spore's,  a  ring,  and  a  veiha  eir  bulb-like' 
ha.se  together  in  same  spe*cimen.  'Phe' 
most  poisonous  are  in  this  grouji,  whie  h 
alsei  has  gills. 

4.  Avoid  those  having  a  milky  juice  nn- 
h'ss  the  milk  is  red.  . 

r».  Aveiiel  those  having  the  cap  thin  in 
eeemjiarison  with  the  gills,  esjie'cially  if 
the*y  are  bright  colored,  and  in  which  gills 
.are  nearly  all  of  eeiual  le*ngth. 

ti.  .'Vvoid  all  mushreioms  which  are*  neit 
strie'tly  fresh,  since  de-eax  seemetieiu's 
greatly  increase's  jioisoneuis  suhstane'e*s. 

It  is  safe  to  sa.v  that  by  feillowing 
these*  rule's  imjilicitly  one*  max  tixeiid  the* 
nieist  jieiisonoiis  kinds,  but  the  neivice* 
slioiihl  neit  e*x)>e'riment,  e*\e'e*iit  jie'i-liaps 
xvith  the  greate'st  preciiutiem. 

.\mong  the*  common  e'dible  mushrooms 
iire*  the  .sponge*-Iike  morel  (Meirchedhi  e-scu- 
lenta)  which  is  found  in  the*  Sjuing  of 
the  year,  and  alao  all  puffballs  (while*  the 
flesh  remains  white).  The  commem  morel 
grows  about  thre*e  indies  high  anel  is 
generally  to  be  found  in  old  orchards  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  eif  Ajiril  and  iMay. 

The  common  meadow  mushroom 
f.'Vgaricus  cainjiestris)  is  the  one  in  gen- 
e*:';  !  use.  Tt  never  grows  in  the  dense 
\vc  but  i;i  ;a>  Dpe.i  ]>;i:!r.ri*s  from 


.\ugu.st  to  October.  It  has  a  white  or 
drab  c-olor  stalk  and  caji.  The  gills  are* 
jiinkish  to  breiwnish  jiurjile.  'Phe  stalk 
is  nither  short,  cylinelrie'al.  solid,  and 
peissesses  a  small  ring  tiround  the  stalk.  It 
is  never  bulbous  at  the  base,  but  straight 
and  even.  If  xve  have*  no  pasture*  lot  near 
by,  whe*re  we  may  jiick  a  goeid  sujijily,  we 
can  buy  some  eif  the  sjiawn  during  e'arly 
Summer  and  bed  jiieces  eif  it  in  faveirable 
locations  in  our  laxvn  or  betwe*(*n  the* 
vege'tahle  jdants  in  flie  home  gierdi'u. 
Florists  se>me*time*s  idm-e  spaxvii  be*lxvee*n 


The  Deadly  Amanita  or  Death  Cup 


llieir  I'arn.'il ions  anel  smilax  jilants  aneP 
gather  a  line  sue.ply  feir  at  least  lhe*ir' 
own  use*.  I 

•\  I  hi.xiK.STK'  Sri’i'i.v.  -'Phe  e'eimmon! 
mu.shroom  is  so  very  e*asy  to  grow  that' 
it  miike*.s  me  woneler  xvfiy  so  many  jie'ojih* 
are*  so  anxious  tei  utilize*  the*  e*elible'  jiuff- 
balls.  toaelsteiols  anel  more*ls.  Soone*r  or 
lale*i'  siie'h  a  jirictice  xx'ill  g(*t  them  intei 
trouble'.  AVhy  not  start  seime*  of  the 
e*ommon  mushroeen  sjiawn  in  your  own 
e'e'llarV  .V  e'onstant  Seipjily  will  be  iiro-| 
ilue“e*d  for  lhre*i*  months  for  thee  use  of: 
your  family  and  i*  thi*re  is  more  than  you 
('an  use  to  goorl  advantage  the  surplus 


The  Edible  Morel,  Morchella  esculenta 


('an  be  sohl  feir  g('<al  jirie'cs,  or  better  yet 
it  may  be*  elrie*d  or  ('aniie'd  .so  that  it  will 
keep  in  jie'i  IVcl  ( .mdition  until  used  the 
folleiwiug  Summer.  Furthermore*,  if  fine* 
conelilions  can  be*  jirovideel  for  the*  grow¬ 
ing  of  mushreioi.is,  the  oj)e*rator  should 
re'alize  that  he  ahei  has  an  e*.\e;ellent  jilace 
for  the*  eh'X’clopment  of  othe*r  ve*ry  elesir- 
abh*  e'l'ops  in  )\’int(*r.  Itliubarb  roots 
iiiid  xvitloof  ('hicory  roots  re*(|uire!  jiracti- 
e-ally  the  same;  conditions  of  temiierature, 
humidity  and  el'i;'kne*ss.  'Phils,  without; 
much  e'xtra  xvo'rl:  eae'h  home*  may  also' 
have  a  supply  of  fre'.sh  rhubarb  ami  eh*- 
lie'ious  salad,  la'.mle's  an  abundane'e*  of 
mushrooms  which  may  he*  S(*rve*el  in  many 
jileasing  xvays  .n-!  flavoring  and  food. 

IS.  XV.  II. 

Mc'Pavksii  and  -Maciiherson  are  adrift 
at  sea  in  an  open  boat.  IMcTavish  (on 
his  knee's)  :  “f)  Imrd.  I  ken  I've  broken! 
maist  o’  'Phy  e'ommandments.  And  I've*; 
been  a  hard  drinker  all  my  days.  Tint.! 
O  Lord,  if  we’re  sjiared  this  time.  I 
promi.se  never — ’’  Macjiher.son  :  “I  widna 
commit  myself  eixver  far,  Donald.  I  think  | 


S.'Wl 


Know  Your  Seeds  BeforeYow  Plant  Them 

When  peas  are  fat,  tender  and  sweet;  radishes  firm, 
crisp,  and  spicy;  when  corn  has  full  ears  of  even,  juicy 
kernels,  then  you  know  you  planted  good  seed.  But  why 
not  be  careful  before  you  plant  ? 

FeRRV’S  Seeds 

are  pedigreed  seeds.  They  come  from  plants  with  long  histories  of  perfect  pro¬ 
duction,  vigor,  unsurpassed  quality.  We  select  the  seeds  of  each  crop  and  then 
carefully  test  them  out  in  our  great  trial  gardens  and  greenhouses.  This  is  done 
every  year  to  see  that  the  quality  strains  are  running  true. 

Doubtful  seeds  are  dear  at  any  price.  This  year  plant  Ferry’s  Pedigreed  Seeds. 

Send  us  your  address  and  we  will  send  you  the  Ferry 
Seed  Annual.  Dealers  everywhere  sell  Ferry's  Seeds. 


D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich,  (and  Windsor,  Ontario) 


fl'  ISBELL’S 

Seed  Potatoes 

Isbell’s  Northern  grown 
Seed  Potatoes  assure  you  of 
Earlier,  Larger  and  more  saleable 
crops.  Ideal  varieties  that  come 
from  clean  fields  free  from  potato 
(liKt'asea.  All  aro  carefully  ^railed  and 
sorted— perfect  speeimens.  To  plant  Is¬ 
bell’s  potatoes  means  big  crops—IoO  bush¬ 
els  and  more  per  acre. 

FREE  Catalog 

Describes  many  famous  Isbell 


varieties  at  money¬ 
saving  prices.  Write  us 
today  for  bigger  potato 
profits. 


S.M.  ISBELL  &  CO. 

983  Mechanic  St. 
Jackson,  Mich. 

TKev  Gaow  I', 
jTHcia  rAMz  dtows'j 


-  - 


A I  mays 
Grocun 

Make  this 
your  best  year. 
Your  garden 
will  be  beautiful  and  more  productive 
if  you  plant  Maule’s  seeds.  Every  lot 
is  tested  for  health,  vigor  and  growing 
jKiwer  before  tlie  seeds  are  sent  to  you. 

THE  MAULE  SEED  BOOK 

176  pages  full  of  valuable  plant-  CDCp 
ing  and  gardening  information  * 

Write  for  it  today. 

Include  10c  for  a  packet  of  Maule’s 
Giant  Pansies — the  large 
beautiful  known. 

You  save  money  and  get  fresh  seeds 
when  you  buy  from 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc 

2153  Arch  Street  PfaUa.,  Pa. 


rgest  and  most 


/i.^s  rt  TAf.  U 
shoy/ii^rj 

pimirf 

KlJICl 


Over  100,000  bushels  in  slock  (1;% 

U.  B.  BRAND  ALFALFA. 
CLOVER  and  GRASS  SEEDS 

'I'he  highest  grade  obtainahK'. 

SEED  OATS.  Heavyweight  and 
'i'xx'entieth  C'entiiry 
heavy,  Iwight,  thoronglily  recleaned, 
enoniioiisly  productive. 

SEED  CORN.  ]!e.«t  three  Flint  va¬ 
rieties  and  Best  Six 
I  lents  for  crop  or  the  Silo.  Average 
germination,  all  stock  tested  so  far  ahove 
i,'0  per  cent,  several  lots  98  per  cent. 

SEED  POTATOES.  Best  fifteen  varieties. 

early  and  late,  in  an> 
(luamity.  from  harrejs  to  car  joads. 

■Mso  full  stocks  of  Spring  \\  lieat.  Barley,  Field 
;.nd  Soy  Beans.  Canada  Field  Peas,  Buck¬ 
wheat.  Millet,  Vetch,  Rape,  etc. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog ,  highest 
class,  most  complete  Farm  Seed  Book 
published  and  special  Price  List  FREE. 

Address,  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower 

Box  B  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Prices  right  as  we  sell  “From  our  Farms  to  i/ours" 
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CORN 

for  ensilage 

Don’t  take  for  granted  your  corn  will  grow  this  season. 
Only  about  one  out  of  every  five  cribs  is  now  showing  a 
germination  of  over  25  per  cent. 

Stokes  Ensilage  Corn  shows  a  germination  around  85 
per  cent  and  over. 

Until  our  present  supply  is  exhausted  (the  supply  grown 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  northern  corn  belt  of  New 
Jersey)  we  offer  any  of  the  following  varieties  at  $5  per 
bushel^  net  cash  with  order,  f. o. b.  shipping  point: 

IMPROVED  LEAMING 
REID’S  YELLOW  DENT 
EUREKA  ENSILAGE 

Full  legal  bushel,  weight  of  bag  included,  but  no  extra  charge 
for  bags.  The  Government  has  lifted  all  embargoes  on  seeds. 

All  varieties  will  make  good  silage  sorts  forNew  Y ork,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  southern  Michigan. 

Orders  will  be  accepted  in  rotation  received.  We  advise 
immediate  action,  as  our  supply  is  limited. 

Write  for  free  leaflet  which  fully  describes  the  above  Varieties. 
Let  us  also  send  you  our  Garden  Seed  Catalog,  free  on  request 

Stokes  Seed  Farms  Company 


Seed  Farms : 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Retail  Store: 

219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


lUUI 


-CABBAGE  PLANTS-, 

W«  have  three  or  four  Million  Early  Jersey  and 
Charleston  Wakefield  and  Succession,  ready  for 
Bhipwent  now.  Prices  byexprcFf  only  (we  do  not  slup  by 
parcel  post)  ft  for  600:  $l.W)  per  1000;  25.000  And  over  at 
$1  25  per  ICOO.  Better  order  what  you  want  without  de¬ 
lay  Ai  there  will  not  be  enough  to  supply  demand.  Please 
Atend  money  order  with  all  orders. 

S.H.GI3S0N  COMPANY,  YONBES  IStANP,  S.  C. 


Strawberry  Plants 

We  are  oft’erine  niillioni  of  high  grade  plants  at 
wholesale  ))nc«s.  inidnding  the  ever-bearing  varie¬ 
ties,  GUARANTEED  true-to-name  and  please 
vou  "r  yonr  money  refunded. 

PROGRESSIVE,  (ever-bearing) . »  5  per  Mt 

SUPERB,  (over  bearing) .  6  per  M 

PEERLESS,  (ever-bearing) .  lOperM 

IDEAL,  (ever-bearing) . .  lO  P®*"  M 

Standard  Varieties  from .  3  to  4  per  M 

6«nd  for  wholesale  price  list.  lt*s  FVee.  t 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  El  CO.,  •  SALISBURY,  MO. 

Strawberry 

ablejtriees.  Catalogfree.  H.ll.Bennior.K.  So.  6,ri}(ie,N.v. 

Strawberry  Plants  blaringlnd  miu-r 

varieties,  Catulogne  Free.  W,  B.  FORI)  llartly,  Bel, 


VICK'S 


Garden 
and  Floral 


GUIDE 


For69years  the  leading  auth- 
ority  on  X'egetable,  Flower 
DOW  and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants  and 
Readv  ^ulbs.  Better  than  ever. 

^  Send  for  free  copy  today. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS  RochesUr,  N.Y. 
39  Stone  Street  The  Flower  City 


For 

1918 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L-  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


California  Privet  and  Asparagus  plants.  Millions 
of  trees  an  d  shru  bs ,  etc .  H  eal  t  by ;  tm  e  t  o  n  ame ;  qual- 
;  ity  high:  price  low.  New  Planters  Price  List  ready. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY, 

'  Box  129  Weslmlnsler,  Md. 


$1,000  An  Acre 


The  old  reliable  headquarters  for 

EVER-BEARING 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
YOUNG,  STRONG  and  HEAVY-ROOTED 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  CULLS! 

Hardy  New  England  grown  stock  give 

BEST  RESULTS  EVERYWHERE 

FOR  PROFIT  Nothing  Can  Touch  Them 
Have  quantities  of  Delicious  Berries  from  June  till 
ground  freezes.  Write  for  catalog. 

C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.,  -  -  -  LONGMEADOW,  MASS. 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


PROTECT  EARLY  CABBAGE 

^n*t  let  tho  cabbage  inatcRot  ifet  your  crop. 
For  8  year*  irrowern  have  been  raiHinj;  lartcer, 
nrmof  heada  and  inaurinc  practically  100  per 
cent,  crop  by  usinir 

A.  IL  C,  PLANT  I>ROTECTOKK 
S;>ec{al  tar  felt  disoe  which  anybody  can  slip 
on  the  stem  directly  after  plantinff  to  prevent 
the  mafirirot  fly  from  laying:  its  ngga. 

HIk  fi:rower.s  say  tliey  can't  ffrow  cabbage  with¬ 
out  them.  Write  for  copies  of  their  letters. 
Full  information  and  wholesalo  price. 

PLANT  PROTECTOR  COMPANY 
51  South  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

Thr.e  earliest  Texetablea  In  cultivation  for  10c.  One 
packet  each,  Robinaon’a  Earliest  Tomato,  Earliest 
Round  Red  Radish.  Earliest  liatluce.!  10c  to  new 
customers.  Regular  price  30c.  CATALOG  FREE. 

C.  N.  Robinson  &Bro.,  Dept. SI,  Baltimore  JMd. 


HAWKE’B  IMI*llOVEl>  IfENT  CORN. 

Slutnres  in  100  d  ys.  Heavy  yielcler.  9t  to  100%  ger¬ 
mination.  $4. Soper  bii.  E.E.  HAWKE,  R.D. No.  1,  Lambertville.  N.  J. 


Vniir  Wor  Corilon  grand  success  if  you  fol- 

I  UUr  ndr  UalUcn  low  the  expert  planting  directiona 
(1 11(1  llie  two  practical  garden  diagrams  in  this  our  brand 
new  liooklet.  Send  10c  for  it  to  tlin  Dk  La  Mark  Co..  44 
^..^TiliSL,  New  York.  Catalog  “Countryside  Books”  free. 


:0R  SALE— "  HITE  IIENT  SEED  COItS.  95%  fertile  by  test. 
44  per  l)u.  Write  E.  C.  OSGOOD,  ABKiumEN’.MicmoAk 

IAHLIA  SPECIALIST.  25  varfetles  Dahlias.  II.  Two  collec¬ 
tions,  tl.&O.  Circular.  Mri.  HOWARD  HOLSINGER,  Oenlon.  Md. 


Growing  Tomato  Plants 

I  wish  to  raise  about  one  acre  of  toma¬ 
toes  this  year.  Will  yon  inform  me  how 
much  seed  it  recpiires  ))er  acre?  Can  I 
raise  my  plants  in  hon.se,  without  hot¬ 
beds  or  cold  frames,  and  do  plants  have 
to  he  transnlanted  in  Individual  pots  or 
boxes?  1  have  raised  a  few  plants  for 
garden  jnirposes,  hnt  never  planted  for 
cjinninir  factory  before.  s. 

F'airport,  N.  Y. 

It  will  not  he  iiossihle  to  raise  enough 
tomato  jilantSv  in  the  dwelling-house  to 
lilant  an  acre.  .\t  4x4  feet  apart  approx- 
imati'l.v  2,725  iilants  will  be  required,  and 
at  2x4  feet  ajiart,  the  distance  some  grow¬ 
ers  plant  them,  .‘l.(5.‘>0  jilants  will  he  re¬ 
quired.  There  are  about  1,,50()  seeds  in 
one  ounce,  hnt  to  he  sure  of  having 
enough  plants  not  less  than  three  ounces 
of  good  seed  should  he  lilaiited,  which 
will  reiinire  the  space  of  one  .Sx(i  foot  sash 
at  least.  In  order  to  get  good  stocky 
plants,  they  must  be  transplanted  either 
into  a  frame  direct  or  into  flats,  which 
must  have  the  proteet;on  of  the  frame. 
Seed  should  be  sown  about  ID  weidvs  be¬ 
fore  it  is  intended  to  jilaiit  them  in  the 
field,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  get  them  out 
early  in  oifler  to  get  a.^  large  retnrii.s  as 
possible,  it  will  he  necessary  to  sow  the 
seed  early  and  bring  the  plants  along  in 
the  hotbed.  Each  2x0-foot  sash  wlil  jiro- 
vide  transplanting  room  for  about  205 
plants  at  .3x4  inches  aiiart;  then'fore,  to 
raise  2,722  jdants,  14  .sashes  at  lea.st  will 
be  required,  or  a  frame  42  feet  long;  and 
if  .3,0.30  plants  are  raised  3<S  sashes  will 
be  reiiuired,  or  a  frame  54  feet  long.  So 
it  will  he  readily  seen  how  utterly  im¬ 
possible  it  would  he  jirojierly  to  raise  so 
many  planls  in  the  dwelllng-honse.  In 
these  days  of  high  prices  for  all  kinds  of 
building  material  the  eonstrnetlon  of  a 
frame  of  new  material  large  enough  to 
raise  siiflieient  plants  for  an  acre  will  in¬ 
volve  .an  ontla.v  of  somewhere  between 
fifty  and  a  hundred  dollars,  and  as  this 
proposition  of  growing  tomatoes  for  the 
eanner.y  will  be  largely  an  experjnient  this 
year,  it  vvonld  seem  to  he  a  eheaiier  and 
safer  plan  to  buy  the  jjlauts  ffir.this  year’s 
crop  and  see  what  the  returns  will  he. 
You  can  then  judge  whether  it  will  he  a 
good  future  jiroposition,  and  whether  ytm 
will  he  justified  in  going  to  the  exjiense 
of  providing  means  for  the  growing  of 
3’onr  own  )ilants  for  another  year.  K. 


year  for  the  Southern  farmer  and  for 
the  Eastern  one  with  early  ripening  corn. 
Ohio.  A7.  W.  RKYXOLDS. 


Bean  Weevil  ;  Use  of  Coal  Ashes 

1.  Is  -earhoii  bisulphide  the  proper 
thing  to  use  for  destroying  the  weevil 
which  is  liable  to  appear  in  field  beans, 
etc.?  Does  it  in  any  way  aflFeet  the  qual¬ 
ity,  taste  or  cooking  properties  of  the 
beans?  2.  What  good  and  what  bad  ef¬ 
fects  do  finely  sifted  coal  ashes  havi'  on 
the  land?  Are  they  good  to  mix  with  lien 
manure  so  that  the  latter  may  he  handhal 
hett(>r  and  kiqit  in  a  dry  eoiidition? 

Do.vlesrowii,  I’a.  ii.  n.  .x. 

1.  The  bisuliihide  of  carbon  is  what 
you  want  for  destro>*iiig  the  bean  weevil. 
The  proper  way  to  use  it  is  to  put  the 
dry  beans  into  a  tight  barrel  or  box.  I’lit 
a  deep  dish  at  the  top  of  the  beans,  and 
pour  the  liquid  into  it  in  the  proportion 
of  about  one  onpfnl  to  a  bushel  of  the 
beans.  Then  cover  the  whole  thing  over 
with  a  blanket  or  sack,  or  any  tight 
cover,  and  let  it  alone  for  several  hours. 
3’he  liipiid  evaporates  and  forms  a  heavy, 
poisonous  gas,  which  works  down  through 
the  beans,  destroying  all  forms  of  life, 
'riie  gas  i.s  inflammable,  so  that  a  flame 
of  any  kind  must  be  kept  axvay  from  it. 
The  gas  does  not  afifect  the  qn.ality  of  the 
■beans  or  their  taste,  nor  does  it  hurt 
their  germinating  quality,  hnt  it  does  kill 
the  weevil.  Other  methods  of  fighting 
them  are  to  mix  air-slaked  lime  in  with 
the  beans,  or  subject  them  to  dry  heat 
ni)  to  about  130  degrees.  3'he  bisulphide 
treatment  is  most  effective. 

2.  Sifted  coal  ashes  usually  have  a 
good  effect  n))on  (he  soil.  3'he  coal  con¬ 
tains  no  plant  food  to  speak  of,  but  in 
most  eases  some  wood  is  burnt  with 
the  coal,  and  this  of  course  adds  a  small 
amount  of  potash.  The  chief  action  of 
the  ashes  upon  the  soil  is  mechanical. 
On  a  light,  ojien  soil  the  fine  ashes  pack 
in  and  make  the  soil  more  solid  and  com¬ 
pact,  so  that  it  holds  moisture  to  better 
advantage.  On  the  heavier  clay  soils 
ashe.s  have  an  opposite  effect,  as  they 
open  or  separate  such  soils  and  make 
them  more  porous  so  that  air  and  water 
can  work  through  them  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage.  1  lie  )(nr<‘  coal  ashes,  well  sifted, 
are  suitable  for  drying  out  the  hen  ma¬ 
nure.  and  arc  f-equently  used  for  this 
jnirpose. 


The  Problem  of  Seed  Corn 

Thi.s  year  is  one  in  a  hundred  with 
corn.  We  were  credited  with  far  more 
than  was  grown,  and  now  from  reports 
the  situation  <*ould  not  be  bluer.  No 
matter  how  good  and  sound  corn  was  at 
husking,  it  was  not  dry  enough  to  crib, 

;  and  then  the  cold  came  and  froze  it. 
Where  a  crib  is  more  than  four  feet  wide 
there  is  a  foot  or  more  in  she  middle  that 
was  frozen  in  a  solid  chunk,  and  unless 
that  corn  is  moved  and  ventilated  it  will 
mold  and  rot.  (lur  cribs  are  5i/4  ft. 
wide,  and  have  been  changed  and  filled 
with  boxes,  crates,  boards  and  tile,  fixed 
to  let  air  all  throngli  the  corn.  'Fhe  West 
is  in  a  fix,  and  as  thej'  can  get  ears,  are 
shelling  and  shipping  and  it  is  kiln-dried. 

About  all  the  crooks  have  got  into  the 
seed  corn  business,  and  this  is  the  time 
to  look  up  the  seed  corn  advertiser  be¬ 
fore  foi’warding  money,  or  worse,  planting 
the  sei'd.  I  have  looki'd  iqi  some  who 
claim  they  are  “old.  reliable,  established 
seed  houses,”  and  find  they  <‘auiiot  be 
older  than  a  few  months  and  are  un¬ 
reliable. 

There  are  more  than  two  full  months, 
and  farmers  are  tlie  most  resonreefnl 
folks  in  the  world,  are  used  to  climbing 
over  obstrnetions,  and  they  will  climb 
over  this  one.  Study,  plan,  time  and  test 
of  corn  will  change  the  blue  viewpoint. 
’Fhe  best  can  he  sorted  from  the  seed  laid 
up,  aiul  matured  ears  taken  from  the  sides 
of  cribs,  especially  the  south  side,  where 
the  sun  dried  it,  and  it  can  be  tested, 
(lermi nation  will  be  low,  but  planting 
can  be  heavier,  followed  bj’’  thinning  and 
rejilauting.  It  will  be  a  hardship,  but 
that  is  a  lu'iei'  we  often  jiay  for  success. 
It  will  take  a  lot  of  work,  but  yon  can’t 
hold  the  American  farmer  down.  There 
will  be  some  failures,  and  men  will  be 
taken  in  hj'  bogus  seedsmen,  hnt  we  shall 
have  as  near  our  (jiiota  of  a  crop  as  the 
ImLoi-  fdT'ce  I'q  jil'P'  to  get  it.  ’riiis  is  the 


Climbers  on  Grape  Arbor 

I  have  garden  about  75x2(K)  feet,  and 
in  the  center  have  a  grape  arbor  eight 
feet  wide  and  00  feet  long,  10  posts  either 
side.  Between  the  posts  in  the  center  I 
have  gi-apevines,  the  same  being  young 
vines  and  only  about  four  feet  high,  and 
not  thick  gi-owth.  As  the  arbor  is  high 
and  looks  bare,  I  would  like  to  plant  at 
each  post  a  climbing  variety  of  cucumber, 
melon  or  something  of  the  sort.  Would 
this  he  advisalde,  or  could  any  harm  come 
from  it?  J 

Peek  skill,  N.  Y.  ’  ' 

It  is  not  advisable  to  plant  anythiA-,? 
near  your  grapevines  that  would  in  tin* 
slightest  degree  interfere  with  their 
growth  and  jiroper  d<‘vf*lopineut.  If  yon 
will  fertilize  the  grapes  well  and  keep  the 
ground  around  them  well  cultivated  they 
will  soon  make  growth  .snfiieieut  to  make 
considerable  showing  on  the  arbor.  It 
•would  he  much  better  to  jdant  a  tom.ato 
plant  in  between  the  gi'apevines  and  train 
them  up  to  the  .arbor.  Y'’oa  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  quantity  of  extra  fine  fruits 
they  will  produce.  k. 


Sowing  Norway  Spruce  in  Rocky  Soil 

Would  yon  think  it  worth  the  effort  to 
plant  seeds  of  Norway  spruce  in  soil  that 
is  rocky  and  mostly  sandy  loam  that  it 
would  be  too  expensive  for  other  general 
products?  I  have  noticed  it  is  much  over¬ 
grown  with  other  evergreens,  birch  and 
brush,  and  thought  the  Norway  spruce 
would  be  a  good  one  to  raise  tinder  the 
conditions.  w.  B. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

The  Norway  spruce  is  propagated  from 
dry  seed  sown  in  Spring  in  frames  or  pro¬ 
tected  border.  The  soil  in  this  piece  of 
wild  land  would  seem  to  he  well  adapted 
to  evergreens,  and  the  general  surround¬ 
ings  ideal  for  the  pnrpo.se.  Plant  the  si'cd 
about  an  inch  deep.  Norway  spruce  seed 
may  be  procured  from  uuy  dealer  in  tree 
seeds.  K. 
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A  Bird-scaring  Device 

On  piigp  22s  I  iiotict^  that  E.  (’.  T.  of 
Oliio  has  anothc'r  long  Jotter  descrihiiig 
his  efforts  to  protect  his  clierry  crop  from 
birds,  and  saying  the  suggestion  that  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him  most  as  a  lamiedy  for  this 
nuisance  was  Tniin'  and  one  other  of  a 
similar  jinrport.  He  th.m  desciihes  his 
idea  of  strt'tching  a  ro[ie  hetwt'en  trees 
and  suspending  small  strijis  of  red  cloth 
1x2  ft.  in  sisie  between  the  trees,  and  goes 
on  to  describe  hiitnorously  bow  it  turned 
out.  The  littb;  pictui’e  shows  an  idea 
that  Avorks  aa’cII  AA'ith  me.  I  use  on*'  larg<* 
piece  of  cloth,  full  Avidth  of  goods,  and 
Iwo  yards  long,  and  arrang<‘d  as  I  de¬ 
scribe  it  did  the  trick.  Of  course,  on  a 
large  orchard,  or  a  great  number  of  trees-, 
the  cost  of  the  cloth  AA'ould  be  consi<ler- 
able.  The  tot*  of  the  material  is  tacked 
or  scAA'ed  to  ji  ]»iece  of  lath,  snsjieiub'd  by 
the  center  from  .a  jiol*'  securely  ti**d  to 
soA'eral  limbs.  'J'he  bottom,  also  ;itt.‘i(;hed 
to  a  lath,  is  fastened  t*i  tin*  limb  of  a 
tree,  keeping  the  cloth  sti-aight  and  turn¬ 
ing  and  tAA’isting  AA'ith  e\'er.\'  br<>eze.  I 
luiA'e  tried  my  idea  tAvo  years  in  succes¬ 
sion.  and  found  it  to  be  an  .absolut*'  ])ro- 
toction  fi'om  starlings.  Avhich  I  consider 
much  bolder  iind  saucier  tli;in  i-obins  or 
any  other  of  our  native  birds.  'I’liey  ab¬ 
solutely  Avould  not  go  near  tin*  tree  (1 
huA-e  only  one.  a  Aa'ry  large  late-bearing 
Tligarreau).  E.  ('.  '^P.  did  not  manage 
his  bird-sciirer  in  this  av:i,v.  Hue  trying 
this  AA’onld  have  to  decide  Avhether  the 
cloth  or  the  cherries  Avere  Avorth  the 
nior«‘.  C.  !■'.  AV. 

Westchester  Co..  X.  T. 


damage.  Magnolia  granditlora  trees  liaA’e 
their  foliage  broAvned  and  fallen,  and 
I)robabl.A-  some  damaged  shoots.  The 
.lapanese  Euon.vmus.  too.  is  burnt  l)roAvn. 
and  for  tlu'  first  time  iua'  hedge  of  the 
Amoor  Ili\'er  ])riA'et  failed  to  keep  green 
all  Winter.  Eigustrum  .Tai)onicuiu  and 
E.  lucidum.  Avhicb  are  usuall.v  as  ever¬ 
green  as  a  holly,  are  badly  broAvned.  The 
China  tia'cs  and  especially  the  T'xas 
umbrella  foi'in.  jire  Intdl.v  cut  if  not  en- 
tii’ely  killed.  I  )ouble-floAA’ering  pome¬ 
granates  are  de.-id  to  tlie  ground  if  not 
furtlu'r.  ami  the  cra|)e  m.vrtles  Avill  lose 
Some  slu>ots.  'I'his  toAA'ti  luis  long  been 
the  northern  limit  her**  of  the  t'hina  trees 
so  common  south  of  us.  I  have  mwer 
seen  a  China  tree  north  of  this  city, 
though  they  have  always  be*m  identiful  ' 
here  from  my  earliest  r*'coll<>ction. 

Our  Avat*‘r  <'omi)an.A'  has  learned  .a  les- ! 
son.  We  have  been  so  accustomed  to  de- 
p<‘nd  on  ji  climate  mild  for  the  latitude 
that  peoi)le  have  gotten  careless.  The 
Avalei*  j)ipes  are  too  shalloAV'  in  the  ground 
!ind  froze  all  doAvn  the  streets,  cutting  us 
of!  from  the  cit.A'  Avater,  excei)t  in  the 
more  densel.A’  built  up  .sections  AA'her*'  the 
IiaA'cd  streets  jiddtMl  to  the  protection. 


ARNES’  APPLE  TREES! 


$8  per  lOO  $70  per  lOOO 

5%  discount  for  cash  with  order 
and  express  prepaid  on  paid  orders 

These  trees  will  caliper  %  in.  and  measure  3  to  4  ft.  high.  Their  root 
systems  are  the  equal  of  those  on  any  trees  grown;  they  differ  only 
.  from  our  high-priced  grades  in  size.  These  trees  are  just  the  thing  for 
commercial  orchards.  We  can  also  furnish  a  few  pear  and  plum 
trees  in  same  size  and  at  same  prices. 

We  have  only  a  limited  quantity  in  most  of  the  well-known 
varieties  and  they  will  go  quick.  Don’t  wait!  Send  in  your 
order  and  let  us  reserve  the  trees  for  you.  If  we  can’t  furnish 
the  varieties  you  wish,  we  will  tell  you  so. 

ames  Brothers  Nursery  Co. 

^ Yalesville,  Conn. 

YOU  NEED  THIS  FRUIT  GUIDE 

It  tlats  and  accurately  describes  dependable  varieties  of 
Apples,  Peaches.  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries  and  Small  Fruits. 

Jor  30  years  we  have  been  growing  hardy,  strong-rooted 
trees — all  budded  from  bearing  orchards.  Every  variety  of 
peach  Is  first  tried  out  In  our  famous  test  orchard.  Send  a 
postal  to-day  for  this  free  SO-p.age  Illustrated  Fruit  Guide. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Siu'ing  is  surely  c*miiiig.  'riu*  by:icintbs 
!irc  shoAving  tbeir  point*-*!  b-nves  jiml  cbiAvn 
bctAvecii  them  the  tojis  of  the  floAver  bmls. 
The  heaA’y  manure  mulch  that  has  Ix-en 
over  ami  among  them  Avill  s*)on  hav*-  to 
be  raked  off  to  give  thi-m  a  free  t'hanc*- 
at  the  sun  and  air.  'J'lies*-  hyacinths  are 
of  my  own  gniAvth,  thn-e-year  bulbs. 
'I'he.A'  made  as  g<jod  spikes  as  the  imjiort*-*! 
ones  la.st  Spring,  and  Avill  make  good  this 
yf'.ir,  I  »‘xi>t*ct.  ’I'ln-.v  Avill  noAV  have  Jit- 
taiiM'd  their  full  size  and  Avill  be  breaking 
up  another  s*‘ason.  I  ratin'!'  «'.xin'ct  tlnit 
this  unpreced<*nl*'d  Winter  Inis  about  lin- 
isbed  the  I’iiper  AN'hites  and  the  Homan 
h.A*acinths,  .-is  nothing  as  yet  ajiin-ars  from 
them.  The  ('andidiini  lilies  Inive  held 
tlu'ir  Winter  rosette  of  gr*‘en  bravi'ly,  and 
do  not  look  much  the  Avoi'se  for  the  cold. 

fcAV  days'  jigo  1  conclmb-d  that  the. 
spinach  Avas  entirely  dead.  T*)day  I  find 
tliat  there  is  a  green  Inise  all  along  the 
roAvs  and  tln-re  may  be  some  groAvth  lati-r. 
NcA’ertheless,  I  slntll  soaa'  m*>r<‘  spin;t<'h 
Sfs'd  as  soon  as-  the  soil  dries  a  little 
more. 

For  solin'  reason  last  Fall  I  did  not 
bury  m.A'  Savo.v  cabbages  as  usual  b.v 
nn-rely  turning  the  In-ads  to  the  north 
and  banking  the  .soil  on  the  south  side. 

I  buried  them  just  as  they  are  buried 
North.  fortunat<‘ly,  .'iml  uoav  Ave  ar*-  tak¬ 
ing  them  up  for  us*-  and  tiinl  them  in  good 
shape.  The  ganb-n  is  thaAvtal,  but  is  too 
Avet  for  digging,  and  here  it  i.s  near  tin- 
last  of  F*-bruar.v  and  no  peas  i*lanted. 
In  fiurt  there  are  seA'eral  loads  of  manure 
lying  Avhere  they  AAere  dunijied  just  be¬ 
fore  Fanada  came  doAvn  here,  and  1  sup- 
tiose  they  are  burnt  Avhite  through  the 
middle. 

<>ur  mu.skmelon  and  cucumber  groAA'ers 
g*-nerall.A'  get  their  lainl  r«‘ady  and  the 
manure  in  in  .Fanuary.  Not  one  of  them 
has  put  a  plow  in  the  land  yet.  f)f 
cour.se  this  Winter  AA-ork  only  albnv.s  the 
fresh  manure  to  g<-t  rott*-*!  some  b.v 
filanting  time,  but  it  also  sav«-s  time  in 
the  Spring  rush.  Tt  will  be  inten-sting 
to  note  if  any  differmic**  in  the  general 
crop  Avill  shoAV  this  season. 

SoAA’ing  Succession  cabbag**  s*-*-*!  in  tb** 
frames,  caring  for  the  young  tomato 
plants  Jind  jilanting  onion  .sets  AA'ill  iioaa' 
be  in  order  Avith  the  drying  of  the  soil. 
Sets  of  the  I’rizetaker  onion  jilanted  last 
ball  seem  to  have  soiii*-  life  b-ft.  Having 
alAA'a.A's  considered  this  Siianish  tj'pe  of 
onion  more  tender  than  American 

Aarieti**s.  it  Avill  be  interesting  if  these 
sets  do  survive  the  arctice  .January  past. 

I  robabl.A'  its  like  AA’ill  luif  be  seen  again 
in  ,»0  years.  Hut  Aye  alread.v  si-e  its 


HIGHESTQUALITY 

NURSERY  STOCK 

.AS  rsuAi. 

Bi(ir i'liistrated  cat.nlop; 
sent  free  on  ri'(iueat.  C'lioiee 
ixo  ifalus.  AA'rito  todnv. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES 

^  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

‘It’s  cheaoesl  to  bufj  tlx  best.’ 


tomatoes 


JIWFk 


been  for  years  advertfsed 
Jn  the  Farm  Papers  which  guarantee  their 
advertiaing.  If  tho  traes  hud  not  made 
Rood  this  adyertisement  would  not  appear. 

5  La  *  ’  . 

Size, 

i  kibortTpSich 
1  Montmorency  Cherry 
Send  for  our  big  free  wholesale  (’atalogue 
.  illustrated  in  co  ors.  MALONEY  BROS.  & 

'  WELLS  COMPANY.  51  East  Street.  DaSsvniirN.* 
PnnM'iUe  s  Pioneer  WholettaU  Nurnfi'riea 


-.»wv4  vitin  uuvci Lisvinciii  wuuKi  not  appear. 
»  Largest  ^  Staynmn’s  Wlnenap  Apple 
lize,  6-7  J  <nopp*s  Favorite  t>td.  Pear 
’  TroAc  ^  Grand  Duke  Plum 


IVlillions  of  Trees 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

The  <>Idest,  lai'tfPBt  and  most  coinplcto  nurtcry  in 
Stii'hi(fan.  Send  for  catalog.  I’llees  reasonable 

I.  E.  ILGENFRITZ’  SONS  CO. 

TIIK  MONKOK  XUKSKKY  Mo.nkok,  JIiciiiu.vn 


An  Orchard  Scarecrow 

.1  anil  ill' nils,  will  g**  ibiwn  in  bishir.A 
lor  ex<M-p1  ional  cold  ami  .-iiilTt-riiig  from 
lack  *Af  fuel  al  lli*-  samt-  tim*-. 

W.  K.  M  .ASSI'.Y, 

Sprangly  Horseradish  and  Salsify 

<  >n  pag**  2ST  is  a  complaiiil  that  a  (-rop 
of  horst-rad ish  ami  also  on*-  of  salsif.v  dt-- j 
A't'loiaal  oiil.v  sjiraiigly  nxds.  Hi-gardiiig  | 
the  first  croji.  if  it  was  grown  *‘ithi‘r  on 
hard,  jioor,  stony  or  v<-r.v  cla.vi-y  soil,  or 
upon  s'oil  ill  Avliich  thc<-r  AVt-n-  lumps  of 
uiirott*'*]  mauur*',  tlx-  roots  AvoubI  nat¬ 
urally  be  sprangly.  In  this  case.  Iioaa'- 
♦‘A’er,  soil  comlitions  app(-ar  to  luiA’e  be('u 
faA'orabb'.  Hut  it  tin-  cutting  AA'er*'  tcxi 
thick,  or  ttxi  short,  or  Avi-rt-  jdaiit*-*!  uj>- 
side  doAvii,  or  if  a  protract*-*!  ix-riixl  of 
•■Irought  occurr*-*!,  tin-  r*x)ts  aa'*>u1*1  also  be 
sprangly.  M  In-n  lioi's*'radish  <'row'us  are 
plaiit«‘d  the  <l**vt-l*»jdug  rixits  are  alAva.A’s 
A'er.v  .siiraiigly,  an*l  it  is  a  (-omirum  custom 
to  plant  such  (-r*)Avns  f*>r  tin-  j)ur[)*»s**  of 
gr**Aving  r<x>t  cuttings  r*ir  jdaiitiiig.  1  he- 
licA-e,  though  Avitluuit  any  jiositive  evi¬ 
dence,  that  T*xd  <-ultings  grown  in  this 
manlier  f*)r  a  numlx-r  of  generati**ii.s 
Avould  develop  an  inher*-nt  tendency  to 
imiduce  sprangly  ro*>ts.  ’I'lie  inquirer  can 
jiulge  for  himself  whi*-h  *>f  these  condi- 
tion.s  prt'vaib'd  in  his  ras*-,  and  form  his 
oAvn  ojiiiiion. 

The  same  soil  and  iiudsture  conditions 
that  Avould  teixl  to  produce  sprangly 
liorseradish  Av*>uld  rt>sult  similarly  Avith 
salsify.  Also,  if  the  jilauts  ar«-  mit 
thiuu*-d  uiifil  tlu-y  la-come  croAA'd*-*!.  the 
roots  AA'ill  lx-  mor*'  or  b-ss  siiraiiglv.  In 
these  da.vs  of  cbis*-  compt-titioii  among 
.se<‘dsmen,  it  is  a  common  custom  to  groAV 
s*-(-ds  from  un.salable  iiiauts.  If  tlii.-;  is 
f*dloAA'«'<l  for  sf'veral  generations  an  in¬ 
ferior  strain  Avill  r<'sult.  I  Imve  ahvays 
groAA'ii  my  oaa'ii  salsif.v  s*'*'d.  from  tin*  la-st 
vS(‘]ect*-d  roots,  aiul  have  u*-vei'  h.-ul  aii.v 
trouble  of  this  kind,  though  the  Mammoth 
SandAA’ich  Tslaiid  A'ariety  i.s  much  more 
apt  to  develop  such  roots  than  the  more 
coiumou  variet.A-.  C.  o  o 


The  EMPIRE 

/I  New  Red  Raspberry 

I'liH  iixi.st  in-oiiii.sinir  re*l  raspberry  grown  totbiy- 
laviiie  hariliness,  pro*ln*-tiveness  vigor  of  bush, 
ne.'iltliiiie.'is  and  large,  hatidsonie.  liriii,  well  favore*! 
Ii'uits.  Well  adapted  for  garden  or  lield  i-tanting. 
Svild  /or  rirrular. 

L.  E.  WARDEI.L  &  SON  '  or  C.  G.  VELIE  &  SOM 

MARLBORO,  N.  Y. 


Save 
money 
and  get  reliable 
trees,  backed  by 
strong  guarantee.  Catalog 
shows  lowest  1918  prices. 
Kelly  Bros.  Wholcnale  Niir.erle. 
269  Main  SIr.ot,  Dan.vlllo,  N.  Y. 


26  trees  &  PLANTS  for 

“  ^  PREPAID  BY  PARCEL  POST 
8  TREES,  2  yr.  3-4  ft.  1  8  PLANTS,  2  yr.,  No.  I 

2  Apple,  2  Peach,  2  Cherry,  2  Pear,  3  drape  Vines, 
6  8t.  Regis  Everbearing  Raspberry,  6  Eltlorado 
Blackberry,  3  Rhubarb  Roots 
By  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid  for  52.00.  Order  Direct 
Free  Wholesale  Catalog  of  Complete  Nursery  Line 

THE  WM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES 

67  0S5IAN  STREET  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


JONES’  NUT  TREES 

>Iy  Jmrdy  PeiiiisyIvnni»-gro\\  n 
trccK  are  the  best  obtainable. 
l’e*-anH,  Englisli  and  Ulaok  AVal 
nut.  Sliagbarks,  etr.,  all  budded 
or  gi-afted  trees,  no  seedlings. 
Attractive  catalogue  free. 

J  F  JONFS  T**®  N“t 

J.  r.  jvneo,  Specialist 

Box  R,  I,.I.VCASTKU.  I’A. 


earlier  than  you  ever  had  befora*. 

1“'  -  b  s  lip  to  you  to  make  your 

WAR  GARDEN 

a  booming  success  this  coming 
season.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with 
a  garden  like  the  other  fellow- 
beat  him  to  it.  Have  a  garden 
f)  that  you’ll  be  proud  of.  No 
matter  how  backward  the 
Spring,  it’s  easy  with 

THE  BALL  SEED  &  PLANT  FORCER 

Send  for  my  Beautiful  BOOK  FREE.  It’s  chuck 
full  of  latest  developments  in  modern  gardening.  If 
gives  you  gardening  information  found  in  no  other  publi¬ 
cation.  It  tells  you  how  you  can  have  a  garden  with 
flowers  III  full  bloom  and  vegetables  for  your  table  a  month 
carliet  you  ever  had  before.  Just  drop  me  a  post 
card  and  I  II  send  you  your  copy  by  return  mail. 
THE  BALL  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  K,  Glenside,  P», 


1  A  A  EVER-BEARING  plants  $1 .25 

■l•Vl;sTRAWBERRY(poslpaill)  1 

l’|•|>gl■t*s.sive  or  Supnrb.  Guaranteed  to  fruit  tliLs 
year— and  to  retx-h  you  OK.  Also  big  20lh  *-eiitury 
Isialo?  Free  describing  our  inillions  *>f  small 

,  •  .  .1  «  1  fruit  plants  and  how  to  grow  them. 

•  let  Uie  book  atonee.  Make  ’’Townsend  s  wav  voitr 
way.”  ‘IF  IT’S  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  WE  GOT' 'EM." 

E.  W.  Townsend,  R.  R,  25,  Salisbury,  Md. 


‘‘Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow” 

'jf  Kali- Bearers,  and 
the  btaiidard  Sorts,  iiit-ludiiig  Our  Seed- 

a.'r  ’a  Also  R  A  .S  P  K  E  R  K  Y, 

BLACKBERRY  .and  GRAPE  PLANT.S. 

ui'iiioto  .  fi'  st  HORTICULTURAL 

NUMBER  of  The  R.  J<.-V  .  Twenty-tive  years  ago, 
ami  has  eaeli  year  stnee.  CATALOG  FREE 
t  .F.Wim  i  Eh-SfH  RSERIES.  8,.  il  Brl,lz.n,.f.  NiehIg»«  | 


Hill’s  Evergreens  Grow 


All  hardy  stock — tAvice  tran^ 
planted — root  pruned.  Pro-^ 
tect  buildings,  stock,  crops. 
Hill’s  Evergreen  Book,  illustra¬ 
ted  in  colors.  Free.  Write  today./ 
‘  D.  Hill  Nuriiry  C*..  -  Bgi  2123 
Oandie,  III.  Kvergreen.  Specialists 


fGRAPESareFoodii 

hoaltJiful,  *lelii*ious,  r#'fr**shiiig,  K\ery  garileii 
.should  have  a  few  vines  of  the  best  kinds  for 
home  ttse. 

HUBBARD’S  Grape  Catalogue 

li.sts  <>n!y  the  sorts  tliat  are  suitable  for  home 
planting.  Send  for  a  eopy  tod.'ty,  ami  start 
growing  grapes  this  year. 

T.  S.  H  u bba rd  Co.  ,Box  20,  Fredenia.N.Y. 


Grow  Everbearing  Strawberries 

AND  GET  A  CROP  FOUR  WEEKS  AFTER 

plantinir.  Ijirge  Sweet.  Luscious  B,.rrtes  for  your  table  every 
iluy  until  Ki'ound  freezes.  Semi  for  our  illustrated  Plant 
<  atuloif.  It  a  fn**.  Dpscriboa  ail  kinds  of  K4»rry  Plant*. 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  13,  Bridgman,  MIch. 


PISntS  from  grower. 

varieties  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  etc.  Honest 
goods.  Prices  reasonable.  AVrite  to 

Blount’s  Nurseries,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

IHT  WM.  BELT,  JOE.  OR  OUNUP  (Sweeti'st  and  best.)  Sf-ml  nn 
one  ilollur  enrofully  w  rapped  for  w  bieh  we  will  mail  aixL 
iriiiii  iitit***-  loO  plants  of  eitlu-r  sort  or  .Art  of  *-aeh.  East  of 
Miss,  river  only.  Cat,  free.  SlUtMUKER  0  SON.  Wyomia,.  Oeliw.ra 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

ON  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Many  other  varieties  and 
Carden  roots  at  reasonable  priees,  datalogne  FREE 
Write  today  toA.K  WESTONS  COMPANY.  Bridoman,  Mich! 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

iTico  list— ulsu.  tomato  aeod  tomato  plants.  IVunor 
(  abbaKo.  (ioUtj*.  ant)  Pfttatu  plants  in  seasffn.  * 

Romance  Seed  and  Plant  Farms. 


450.000 


200  viirioties.  Also  Grapes,  .SiimU  Eruit.-',  ele.  Best  rooted 
slnek.  Geiiiniie,  elieuii.  3  siiinide  lilaekberries  iiiiiiled  for 

10*;.  C’litiilogfree.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Box  L,  Fredonla,  N.Y. 

Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

'Write  for  our 
Free  Vatalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  Itirtiest  Berry  Box  and. 

Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

Ncav  Albsny  Box  &  Bssket  Co.,  Box  111  New  Albany  .Ind. 


CALEB  BOGGS  S  SON 


CHESWOLD,  BEL 


Strawberry  Plants 

3.00«.000  of  them  at  S2.50  per  1,000.  L.  K.  PhlUipB  of 
I  a.  tn\.yH  **  yoHf  plants  are  the  /liirot  I  ever  set."  ('Htaloir 
free.  vVrite  today  aiul  save  inoiiev  on  your  Spriutr  order 
Address  €,  8*  PEKOl  E,  Bo*  Murylund 


Strawberry  Plants 'il?''RL“soZ\E* prVceI 

Catalogue  Free.  Hash,  I’erry,  Georgkt*>wn.  Dkg. 


THMATn  ^TONE.  Saved  from  first  of 

lUlYl/llU  last  .season  s  crop.  lb.,  75c.:  Ih.. 
CPPTk  HSfJ.SO  delivered.  Seed  Sweet  Po- 
tatoe.s,  Yellow  Nansemond.  Up  Riv- 
....  .  .  ers.  and  Big  Stem  Jersey.  Itushel. 

$1.;>0  here.  H.  .AUSTIN',  Fki,t*jx.  ITklaavark 


.*)WPP(  Pntaln  9ppH  ^  ‘'“‘’b.  IVar  and  Apple  Trees.  Rasp- 
OWBBI  rOiaTOOBea  I.eri-,.  Bla*-uberrv.  Strawben  v, 

I  Uliutmrb  and  Aspariigus  plants.  Kiirlv  and  late  vegeta bit, 
I  plants.  Catalogue  free.  Micii.vel  X.  Borgo,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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“Ball-Band”isthe 
Vacuum  Cured 
Rubber  Footwear 

This  means  extra  long  wear 
because  the  Vacuum  Process 
forces  rubber  and  fabric  into 
one  solid  piece  that  is  tougher 
than  either  rubber  or  fabric 
separately. 

Look  for  the  Red  Ball  and 
get  the  “Ball -Band.”  For 
men  and-  women  as  well  as 
boys  and  girls. 

Write  for  booklet  picturing 
the  different  kinds  of  foot- 
wear  we  make. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFC.  CO. 

333  Wafer  Si,  MISHAWAKA,  INDIANA 

"The  House  That  Pays  Millions 
for  Quality" 


\ 

I 


I 


I 


INSECT  BAN 

TREE  PROTECTIVE  TAPE  TREES 

A  tai>e,  saturated  witli  a  powerful  insect  repellant, 
and  enclosed  ill  a  protectiiie  sliiold.  Positive  protec¬ 
tion  ncain.st  Canker-vvorni,  Brown  Tail,  Gypsy  and 
Tussock  Caterpillars -and  scores  of  insects  and  worms. 

No  Insect  Can  Go  Near  It 

A  Band  encircles  the  trunk— sanitaj-y,  sightly.  Some¬ 
thing  now— absolutely  effective— positive  prevention. 
Write  for  booklet  and  sample. 

Agents  wunted'everywhere—  Sells  at  sight. 

THE  EGGERT  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Dept  4,  Canton,  Ohio 


Aroostook  County 

MAINE 

Seed  Potatoes 

Selected  stock  in  165-lb.,  net  weight  sacks. 
$4.SO  per  bbl.,  cash  with  order. 
Bovee,  Early  Harvest,  New  Queen, 
Irish  Cobblers,  Uncle  Sam,  Gold 
Coin,  Green  Mountains. 

Order  now:  Tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 

E.  MANCHESTER  &  SONS,  Winsted,  Conn. 


PEDIGREE  POTATOES 

FOR  FOUNDATION  STOCK 

From  high  yielding  strains  developed  by 
actual  hill-weight  and  count  since  1914. 
Four  varieties.  Send  for  catalogue. 

FAIRDEAL  FARMS, 


New  York  State  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  b,?,hei'’ 

Green  Mountain  K.  0.  B.  AUSABLE  VALLEY  FARM.  Keesewille,  R.T. 


For  sale— selected  YELLOW  DENT.  Tested,  early  ina- 
trirctl,  dry  secri  com.  ]»er  buKh^l.  Gre®u  Mountiiin 

Seed  Potatoes,  >$6  per  barrel.  ROSEDALE  FARM,  Vineland,  S,  J, 


Acnafooiie  ROOTS,  HORSERADISH  SETS,  CABBAGE. 

Asparagus  beets,  onion  plants,  LETTUCE,  toma¬ 
toes,  EGG  PLANTS,  PEPPERS  and  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 
Send  tor  Price  1-ist.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  liristol,  Pa. 


fl  •  I  for  this  week  only.  Best  ALSYKE  .'JIC.  Best 
opeciai  alfalfa  $I».  a.  BLOOMINGDALE,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Special  Strawberry  Offer 

100  Plants  of  the  famous  Cliesapeake  and  ,50  Pro- 
cressive  everbearing,  postpaid  anywhere  in  New 
York  or  New  England  for  SI;  Elsewhere  SI. 25.  Cat¬ 
alog  of  Hardy  Berry  Plants,  Emit  Trees  and  Orna¬ 
mentals  ou  I'eQuest.  GEO  0.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vt. 


New  Flowers  for  the  Home  Garden 


Evidently  the  war  has  interfered  with 
the  busine.ss  of  flower  growing,  for  only 
a  few  -new  kinds  are  offered  this  year. 
A  few  sorts,  however,  are  particularly  in¬ 
teresting  and  well  worth  growing  in  any 
home  garden.  Among  them  is  the  double 
morning-glory,  which  looks  like  a  com¬ 
mon  morning-glory  in  hoopskirts,  and 
blossoms  very  freely.  T^nfortunately, 
only  a  white  variety  has  been  evolved  so 
far.  The  double  morning-glory  looks 


New  Double  Chry»anthemum  Sunflower 


very  pretty  when  grown  among  the  old- 
fashioned  kiniks.  They  will  seed  them¬ 
selves,  too,  and  come  up  j-ear  after  year. 

Then  there  is  the  double  Cosmos,  a  de¬ 
cided  novelty.  The  Co.smos  is  a  favorite 
flower  with  home  garden-makers  every¬ 
where,  and  the  new  type  .seems  likely  to 
become  highly  popular.  It  needs  to  be 
started  rather  early,  though,  in  order  to 
have  it  bloom  before  frost  comes.  Some 
flowers  will  be  found  almost  wholly 
double,  while  others  will  have  a  crested 
appearance.  There  are  several  different 
shades,  and  the  effect  is  very  pleasing.  In 
looking  over  the  catalogues  you  are 
likely  to  find  the  Lady  Lenox  Cosmos  ad¬ 
vertised  as  a  wonderful  new  .sort.  It  is 
a  fi'ue  flower,  but  if  you  live  in  the 
Xorthern  States,  do  not  try  to  grow  it.  A 
very  long  season  is  necessary  in  order  to 
have  Lady  Lenox  flower,  and  the  chances 
are  that  it  will  be  cut  down  by  the  frost 
before  the  buds  open.  If  one  wants  to 
make  a  temporary  screen  or  hedge,  a 
mass  of  Lady  Lenox  plants  will  prove 
.satisfactory,  for  they  make  a  thick  bushy 
growth,  and  often  reach  a  height  of  five 
or  six  feet  by  the  end  of  the  season. 

Many  gardeners  have  become  interested 
in  the  Chinese  wool  flower.  It  really  is 
a  variety  of  Celosia,  or  cockscomb,  but 
makes  a  very  large,  spreading  flower.  It 
may  be  considered  an  improvement  over 
any  other  cockscomb  on  the  market,  and 
is  a  handsome  plant  for  bedding.  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  not  so  easy  to  start  as 
the  advertisements  might  lead  one  to 
believe.  The  be.st  plan  to  follow  is  to 
sow  the  seeds  in  a  box  in  the  house  in 
A])ril,  .iust  pressing  them  into  the  soil. 
Then  the  plants  may  be  set  out  when 
warm  weather  comes.  If  the  seed  is 
sown  out  of  doors,  it  is  likely  to  rot  in 
the  ground. 

The  cardinal  climber,  another  much- 
advertised  annual,  should  also  be  started 
indoor.s.  preferably  with  one  seed  to  a 
pot.  This  is  a  rapidly  growing  vine  when 
once  started,  being  a  cross  between  the 
morning-glory  and  the  cypres.s  vine.  The 
flowers  are  brilliantly  red,  and  almost 
hide  the  plant,  if  the  soil  is  good  and 
the  situation  open  to  the  sun. 

It  was  a  woman  who  gave  the  world 
the  red  snnfloAver.  At  first  this  jilant  was 
not  received  with  open  arms  by  garden- 
makers  generally,  but  has  uo5V  come  to 
have  a  jilace  in  many  gardens.  There  are 
pink  as  well  as  red  varieties,  and  while 
the  plants  do  not  grow'  as  rampantly  as 
the  old-fashioned  sunflower,  they  reach  a 
height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  can  be 
given  a  place  in  any  hardy  border,  being 
valuable  for  filling  in  vacant  spaces. 

Several  new'  climbing  roses  have  been 


introduced  recently,  and  should  find  a 
place  in  every  garden.  Among  the  best 
is  Purity,  a  jiure  white  rose,  as  its  name 
indicates.  It  is  hardier  than  Silver 
Moon,  another  and  perhaps  better-known 
white  climber.  Silver  Moon  has  ju.st 
enough  Cherokee  blood  to  make  it  rather 
delicate  in  the  Northern  States,  although 
it  will  often  go  through  the  M’inter  safely 
if  laid  dow'n  and  covered  with  earth. 

Still  another  attractive  new'  climber 
is  'Wichmoss.  This  is  the  first  mossed 
climbing  rose  which  has  been  given  to 
garden-makers.  It  is  not  especially 
showy,  but  it  is  a  good  rose  for  an  arbor. 
For  a  climbing  yellow'  rose  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  -Vviator  Bleriot  has  been  sent 
out.  It  is  the  rose  to  choose  if  you 
w'ant  a  real  yellow  blossom,  and  not  a 
pale  creamy  yelhnv,  like  those  of  some 
so-called  yellow  varieties.  It  is  rather 
an  unusual  thing  to  have  a  new  garden 
rose  come  from  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
rose  called  I.os  Angeles  is  new'  and  re¬ 
markably  fine,  having  petals  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  flame  pink  hard  to  describe.  Proba¬ 
bly  this  rose  should  be  planted  rather 
cautiously  in  the  Northern  States,  as  its 
hardiness  has  not  been  w'holly  demon¬ 
strated.  ^Moreover,  it  is  rather  ox- 
)iensive. 

Mrs.  Henry  M’inneti,  a  very  dark 
crimson  rose,  now'  this  season,  is  much 
safer  to  plant,  because  it  was  originated 
in  Canada,  and  therefore  undoubtedly  is 
perfectly  hardy.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  dark  crimson  roses  yet  seen. 


The  Pink  Sunflower 


Many  garden  luakcis  have  a  foiidne.ss  for 
single  roses,  and  they  will  be  infatuated 
with  Po.sji  llugoiiis,  or  Father  Hugo’s 
rose,  a  species  discovered  by^a  missionary 
in  China  some  years  ago.  This  ro.se 
forms  a  gooih-sized  bush,  and  the  branches 
are  covered  with  yellow  blossoms,  set  so 
closely  together  that  tlu'.v  touch.  The 
effect  when  the  jilaiit  is  in  full  bloom  is 
wonderfully  flue.  Cood  yellow’  roses  are 
rare,  anyway,  and  Father  Hugo’s  rose  is 
a  welcome  addition  to  American  gardens. 

There  is  an  evergreen  climber  which 
ought  to  he  better  known,  hecau.se  it  will 
take  the  jilace  of  the  tender  Englbsh  ivy 
in  the  North.  It  is  called  Euonyimis 
radicaiis  vegctii.s,  and  will  cling  to  any 
brick  or  stone  wall.  Its  green  foilage  is 
unimpaired  by  the  most  severe  Winter 
weather,  and  a  well-established  plant  jiro- 
duces  bright  orange  red  fruit  similar  to 
that  of  the  common  bittersw'eet,  the  ber¬ 
ries  being  held  for  a  long  time.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  climbers  which  one  can 
grow.  E.  T.  FAHKINGTON. 

Massachusetts. 


Calcium  Arsenate  for  Spraying 

On  page  110  Pnif.  P.  J.  Parrott  is 
fpioted  as  saying.  “For  apjile  orchards 
jirudence  dictati's  that  growers  do  not 
dabble  with  it  (calcium  arsenate)  too 
extensividy.  even  though  it  appears  a 
liromisiiig'  arseiiieal  for  this  purpose.”  T 
would  like  to  have  a  di.scus.sion  of  this 
question,  especially  .since  we  have  2(K) 
pounds  of  this  iioison  on  hand  and  in¬ 
tended  using  it  on  onr  orchards  this 
Spring.  ^ 

1.  Are  all  powdered  poison  largely  cal¬ 
cium  arsenate?  Ours  is.  w'ith  some  lead 
in  it.  'J.  How'  many  pounds'  of  calcium 


arsenate  per  .uO  gals,  of  water  should  be 
used?  .3.  M’ould  it  be  within  the  “dicta¬ 
tion  of  iinidence’’  to  use  calcium  arsenate 
for  all  .sprays  but  the  blossom  spray,  and 
to  use  lead  paste  for  that?  4.  Why  is 
calcium  arsenate  believed  to  be  less  effi¬ 
cient  than  lead  paste  for  orchard  spray¬ 
ing?  G.  W'.  F. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1.  No.  Load  arsenate  can  be  purchased 
in  both  jiaste  and  powder  forms.  Cal¬ 
cium  arsenate  is  al.so  now'  obtainable  in 
both  forms. 

2.  For  most  chewing  insects  commercial 
preparations  of  arsenate  of  calcium  are 
used  in  the  proportions  of  %  lb.  of  the 
liowder  or  two  lbs.  of  the  paste  to  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  or  Bordeaux  mixture.  If 
arsenate  of  lime  is  used  in  w'ater  only  add 
milk  of  lime  made  bj'  slaking  tw'o  or  three 
lbs.  of  stone  lime  to  each  .50  gallons. 

.3.  As  merits  of  calcium  arsenate,  espe¬ 
cially  for  spraying  of  fruit  trees,  have  not 
been  established,  its  use  in  orchards 
should  be  largely  limited  to  experimental 
treatments.  For  the  present,  chief  re¬ 
liance  should  be  jilaced  on  arsenate  of 
lead  in  orchards.  Stocks  of  calcium  arse¬ 
nate  could  w'cll  be  employed  in  spraying 
of  potatoes. 

4.  In  the  main  there  has  not  been  much 
doubt  as  to  the  efficiency  of  calcium  arse¬ 
nate.  Generally  it  has  given  satisfaction, 
excejit  in  some  experiments  against  cod¬ 
ling  moth.  Its  safeness  to  fruit  foliage  i.s 
at  present  a  more  serious  consideration. 
Bemember  it  is  a  comparatively  new  ai'- 
senical.  For  a  time  conflicting  opinions 
may  be  expected,  especially  since  .stand¬ 
ards  for  the  poison  have  not  been  e.s-tab- 
lishcd,  and  brands  of  different  manufac¬ 
turers  vary  in  composition. 

P.  .T.  PARROTT. 


Mice  Girdling  Trees 

Gan  you  give  any  suggestions  for  pre¬ 
venting  mice  or  moles  from  girdling  fruit 
trees  under  the  snow?  Last  Fall  I  treat¬ 
ed  them  with  a  sulphur  solution,  which 
effectually  kept  rabbits  away,  but  I  find 
this  Spring  the  mice  have  ruined  nearly 
all.  If  there  is  any  remedy  I  would  like 
to  save  what  few’  remain  another  season. 

Hopewell  .let.,  N.  Y.  s. 

Moles  do  not  gnaw  the  trees.  The  work 
is  done  by  mice  and  rabbits.  The  mice 
often  work  down  under  the  ground  be¬ 
low  the  smear  of  lime-sulphur.  The  only 
sure  remedy  is  to  use  W’ire  netting  strips 
around  the  tree,  and  push  them  down  into 
the  ground.  Even  this  will  fail  in  a  very 
snowy  AYiuter,  as  the  mice  w'ill  nest,  under 
ground  and  attack  the  roots.  A  little  corn 
poisoned  by  .soaking  in  strychnine  W'ater 
and  scattered  around  the  tree  W’ill  help. 


Hydrated  Lime  for  Spray 

Can  lime-sulphur  solution  be  suc- 
cessrully  made  by  u.sing  hydrated  lime  in¬ 
stead  of  the  lump  lime?  Yes,  if  the  hy- 


Climbing  Rose  Wichmoss 


drated  lime  was  perfectly  free  from  air- 
slaked  lime  and  was  made  of  approximate¬ 
ly  pure  calcium  lime,  but  nearly  twice  as 
much  would  have  to  be  xised,  because  hy¬ 
drated  lime  is  nearly  one-half  w'ater.  A 
good  lime-sulphur  solution  cannot  be 
made  from  lime  containing  large  amounts 
of  magnesia,  as  most  of  the  common  lime 
does,  but  must  be  fairly  free  from  this 
mineral  and  also  free  from  air-slaked  lime. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  joii.x  Q.  wells 
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Saves  You  Vs  to  V2  on  Fuel 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
or  sec  nearest  dealer  in  list  below 


26°  Below  Zero 

Yet  House  is  Warm 

“  I  am  more  than  pleased 
with  Stewart  One-Pipe 
Furnace  you  installed  in 
my  home.  As  you  know, 
our  house  is  on  top  of  a 
high  hill  where  it  has 
no  protection  from  wind 
or  weather,  yet  during 
past  two  weeks,  with 
thermometer  from  zero 
to  26  below,  have  kept 
whole  house  warm  and 
comfortable  without  any 
trouble  whatever  and 
with  wood  for  fuel.” 

(Signed)  C.  L.  CORY, 
Mannsville,  N.  Y, 

January  9,  1918 


Enjoy  Warm  Rooms  of . 

Healthy  Heat  and  a  BIG 
Yearly  FUEL  SAVING 

by  installing  this  new,  simple,  sensible, 
scientific  system  of  heating  that  is  so 
satisfactory  in  thousands  of  homes— The 

One-Pipe 
—  X  FURNACE 

— A  Powerful,  Durable,  Warm-air  Fur¬ 

nace,  with  just  one  large  pipe  and  one  two- 

part  register,  which  floods  a  whole  house  of  four  to  eight  rooms  with  cozy,  healthful  warmth  and  SAVES  FUEL, 
time  and  trouble.  Furnishes  more  heat  than  several  stoves — is  cleaner,  less  expensive  to  run,  less  trouble  to  tend, 
more  healthful,  more  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

Illustrations  show  how  hot  air  from  this  powerful  heater  comes  up 

through  center  part  of  register  and  how  the  cold  air,  which  naturally  is  near  the 

floor,  is  drawn  down  into  the  heater  through  outside  section  of  register.  _  This  causes  a  positive  circulation  of 
air  through  the  heater  at  all  times  and  a  constant,  steady  flow  of  warm  air  throughout  the  house. 

The  STEWART  ‘‘One-Pipe’^  Furnace  is  suitable  for  old  or  new 

residences  of  from  four  to  eight  rooms,  churches,  halls,  stores,  etc.  It  takes  up  but 

little  room,  is  easily  installed  and  operated,  and  is  a  very  strongly  built  and  absolutely  dependable  furnace. 

_ Uses  hard  orsoft  coal,  wood  or  natural  gas — heats  your  whole  house  all  through,  every 

room,  evenly,  comfortably,  healthfully.  Keeps  cellar  cool,  thus  avoiding  spoilage  of  fruit,  vegetables  and  other  foodstuffs. 

Unbeatable  quality  and  thorough  workmanship  in  every  part,  STEWART 

Products  have  stood  the  Service  test  for  86  years.  Fully  guaranteed.  Send  for  full  particulars. 


SIOVESiuililANliES 

Famous  since  1832 


MANY 

OTHER 

MODELS 

a  style  atid 
size  for  eveiy 
requirement. 


86  Years  of  Successful  stove-making  experience  ^ 
is  built  into  every  STEWART  Range.  That’s  the  reason 
they  SAVE  FUEL  and  cook  and  bake  perfectly.  Durable, 
efficient,  handsome,  easily  kept  shining, — You’ll  certainly  enjoy 
using  a  STEWART. 

Of  course  we  make  many  styles,  but 


the  one  pictured  here — Model  “S”,  is 
a  particular  favorite  with  farm  homes, 
and  one  which  we  strongly  recommend. 

STEWART  MODEL  "S”  is  a  big  beauty. 
It  is  strongly  built  to  stand  a  long  life  of  hard 
work,  and  give  absolute  satisfaction.  It  lias 
a  good.  firebox,  lined  with  heavy  fire¬ 

brick,  with  close-fitting  joints,  insuring  eco¬ 


nomical  results.  Large  ash  pan  is 
easily  accessible  because  of  sliding 
hearth.  Dust-proof  shaking  grate 
prevents  aslics  from  flying  around. 
Changeable  top,  nested  covers,  lift-up 
skirting,  indestructible  dampers,  removable 
nickel  and  large  hot  water  reservoir,  are 
some  of  its  many  attractive  features. 

And  you  should  see  its  largo  STEWART  perfect  Bak¬ 
ing  Oven;  note  its  eveiwirawing flues,  and  its  perma¬ 
nent  (xdish  top  that  never  requires  blacking.  It  is 
a  range  all  your  neiglibor*  wilf  admire  and  you  will 
‘•just  love.”  See  it — buy  it  NOW. 


STEWART  Model  “S" 

A  favorite  in  farm  homes 


These  Stores  Sell  and  Guarantee  STEWART’S.  Ask  one  nearest  your  home  for  prices. 


NEW  YORK 

Addison — F.  B.  Whitmore 
Albany — R.  O.  Roiiolds 
Albany — C.  F.  Riblet  Co. 

Albany — V.  F.  Connor. 

Alfred — E.  E.  Fenner 
Alleghany — F.  G.  Turner 
Altamont — M.  F.  Ilellenberk  Est. 
Altinar — E.  A.  Fleliis  &  Co. 
Altona — Trombly  Bros. 

Amityville — ^Wm.  W.  Smith 
Albion — E.  \V.  Wilcox 
Andes-  -E.  J.  Turnbull 
Angclica^ — A.  J.  I*ytle 
Argyle — Birch  &  Kilmer 
Athens — Howland  &  Bon 
Attica — W.  C.  Euwcll 
Auburn — W.  A.  Beers 
Ausable  Forks — R.  E.  Morhoiis 

Bainbridge — Van  Cott  &  Bluier 
lialdwinsville— (;ole,Leggottiid  e  e.'Jo. 
Ballston — T.  R.  Townley 
Barnevold — Alger  &  Barker 
Bata\1a — Steele  &  Tonance  Co. 
Beacon — S.  .T.  Howe  &  Son 
Belfast — H.  Meiiicka 
Heliport— Chas.  W.  Hawkins 
Belmont — Sisson  &  Smallej 
Benson  Mines — H.  .1.  Corbett 
Berne — Theo.  Settle 
Binghamton — Crane  &  I’age 
Bloomingdalo — Davi  d  ( 'ohen 
Bolton  I.amliiig — .1.  W.  Ward  .VSnn 
Broadalbln — Hillman  &  Benedict 
Brockport — Cook  &  King  Co. 
Bronxville— C.  Morgen  week 
Brooklyn — Clias.  Tisch 
Bru.shton — E.  A.  Whitney 
Buffalo — ^A.  E.  Shuart 
Buffalo — C.  F".  Adams  Co. 

Buffalo — ^.Tos.  B.  Zent 
Buffalo — W.  Biclanski 
Buffalo— M.  .1.  Patrick  &  (  •.. 
Burdette — I.evi  Price 
Burke — W.  S.  Cooper 
Burlington  Flats — JI.  H.  initimi 
Buskirk— ^kiff  &  ^losteii 
Brasher  Falls — Neil  Muridiy 
Bridgehampton— J.  A.Kunfoi'd  .V  S..n 

Callicoon — Jacob  Werlaii 
Cambridge — W.  H.  Cotton 
('unajoharie — Bennett  &  Billinglon 
Canandaigua — A.  B.  Cooley  &  Co. 
Canaseraga — H.  J.  Bennett 
Canisteo — J.  E.  Keeler 
Canisteo— W.  S.  Meeks  A  Son 
Cape  Vincent — AinsworthAr  Uartness 
Carthago — Hall  A  Bu.shucti 
Cato— William  Kerr 
Cedarhurst — J.  H.  Weston 
Cedarhurst— Ed.  Horn 
Center  Moriche.s — Oaviit  T.  Rogers 
Chateaugay — W.  I).  Ryan  A  Co. 
Chenango  Forks — A.  1,.  l“almer 
Cherry  Valley — Fox  A  Hrieii 
Chester — ^.T.  T.  Tliompson 
Chestertown — Fred  \etter 
Chittenango — Carl  A  Amos 
ChurubUBco— T.  B.  Humphrey 
Clnciimatu.s — Corning  A  Haskins 
Clayton — Farrell  A  Cain 
Coblesklll — A.  H.  Borst 
Cobleskill — h.  I).  Letts  A  Son 
Coeymans — Bobbins  Bros. 


Hilton — Edson  Taber 
Hinckley — Hinckley  Merc.  Co. 
Hobart — A.  S.  Carroll 
Hogan.shurg — A.  Fulton  A  Son 
lloosiok  Fulls— Dorr  itros.  I  dwe.  A 
Inijile.  <’o. 

Hornell — Mahoney  A  l.auphnar 
llorscheuds — Thos.  Hibbaial  Co. 
Co  Hudson— F.  R.  Macy 


Cold  Brook — J.  C.  Carpenter 
Cold  Spring — M.  A.  Murray  A  Bon 
College  Point — .Tohn  A.  Halm 
Copenhagen — W.  P.  Carpenter  A  Co. 

Couewango — ^E.  A.  Bagg 
Cooks  Falls— A.  Leighton 
Corinth — S.  11.  Balph 
Corning — O.  T.  Adsit 
Cortland — Hollister  Hdwe.  A  Plbg, 

Coxsackie — .lohn  Frank 
Croton  Falls — J.  H.  Moses 
Crotou-on-Hudson — Miller  A  McCall 
Cuba — W.  C.  Warren 
tUitchogiie — Chas.  P.  Tuthill 
Dansvillo — M.  E.  Kielde  A  Son 
Dayton — J.  J.  Volk 
Deau-shoro — .1.  B.  Barker 
Dellii — W.  H.  Cavan 
Dolmar— H.  Wynkoop 

Deposit — Deposit  Hardware  Co. 

Dexter — Dexter  Hardware  Co. 

Diamom'  Pcint — Lanfair  A  Penfleld 
Dolihs  Ferry — M.  Hamill  Est. 

Dover  I’lains — M.  1’.  Brady 
East  Chatham — C.  H.  Clark 
East  Hampton — Otto  Simmons 
East  Randolplt — B.  K. 

Elizabethtown — F.lizahetht 
Ellenburg  Depot — C.  A.  McGregor 
Ellenvillo— Mrs.  M.  B.  Sthiiiper 
Ellington— Geo.  B.  Waltli  Co. 

Elmira — Cliapman  Hdwe.  Co. 

Esperance — Milton  Miers 

Fairport —Percy  A  Clark  ,  .  n,  ,, 

F'ar  Rockaway — Smith  Bros.  I’lbg.  (.'o.  , li, 


Newburgh- i.eander  Clark,  .Ir.  A  Sou 
New  Hyde  Park — C.  H.  Gottseh 
.Newport— K.  F.  Ireland 
N'ieholville — Trussell  A  Davidson 
.Niagara  Falls — C.  P.  Metz 
Norfolk — W.  L.  Ward 
-North  Creek — Braley  A  Noxon 
-Northport — Ed.  Pidgeou  <  'o. 

North  Tonawanda  -G.  I).  Batt 


Hudson  F’alls— Mrs.  Ctias.  A.  F'lake  N'ortWch — Anderson  A  Potter 


lliintingtou — O.  S.  Sanimis  Co. 
Ilurleyville — P.  V.  Mentnecli 
Ilion — Tlion  Hardware  Co. 

Ionia  H.  K.  Jiibblo 
.lamaica — .las.  11.  Draper 
.lamaiea — 0.  E.  Van  Sicklen 
.lamestowii — .lamestown  H<lwe.  Co. 
.lava- Village-  F'isher  Bros, 
.lefferson — 1  liibbard  Bros, 
.feffersonville — W.  .1.  Grisliaber 
.lohnsonvllle — B.  Aiken  A  Son 
Johnstown — Jolui  C.  Rice 
Jamestown — I’robst  Sheet  .Metal  Co. 
Jordan — Brace  Hardware  Co. 

Katonah — Goo.  A.  Teed 
Toi.'oLm,  jt,  qnn  Ivecno  Valley — G.  11.  J.uek  A  Co. 
.Tohnson  A  Son  Keeseville— Wa.sher,()nii-.n&Cliirori 

;'’j^;,(;j‘.‘‘";-^°-Klngston-B.  Louglirau  Co. 

LaPargevllle — E.  R.  Milford 
LaGrangeville— G.  H.  Burbank 
Lake  Placid — F.  G.  Walton 
Lake  Placid— Edwin  Kenneib’  A 
Lanea.ster-  !•'.  G.  Wiutermuntel 


Co. 


F’illmore — Simons  Bobbins  Hdwe 
F’ine-  .T.  N.  McLeod 
F'loral  Park — E.  P.  Campbell 
Floral  Park- E,  P.  BehreHt’g.  &  Plbg. 
Fort  Ann — E.  A.  Lewis 
Fort  Covington — Farquhar  Bros. 
FTedoiiia — A.  Castilone 
Frieudsliii; — Carter  &  Co. 

Grand  Gorge — G.  B.  Baeder 
(loiiverneur — ^A.  Katzman  A  Son 
Granville — O.  W.  Henry 
(rullnpville— A.  F.  Myers 
Gansevort — ^Fred  L.  Gifford 
Gilbertsville — E.  V.  Palmer 
Gilboa — Chas.  A.  Clark 
Glens  Falls — Whipitlo  A  Sherman 
( llover.sville — W.  Fred  Bailey 
Goshen— Goshen  Hardv^•are  Co. 
GrceniKvrt — John  Geeliriug 
Greenville — M.  1’.  Stevens  A  Son 
Greenwich — Parker  A  Cleveland 
Guilford — K.  C.  Yale  A  Co. 

Great  Neck — J.  Chas.  Frank 
Greene — Beals  Hardware  Co. 
Hamilton — C.  E.  Gulbran 
Hammond — W.  T.  Stiles 
Hammond— A.  M.  Stiles 
Hancotrk— S.  N.  Wheeler  &  Sons 
Harpursviile- (i.  !•’.  Deinereo  &  Sons 
Harrisville — Jos.  Weeks  A  Sou 
Hartford — J.  Palmer  A  Son 
Hartwick — S.  S.  Backus 
Haver.straw — H.  Simon 
Haverstraw — W.  L  Demarest 
Heti.sonville — Makely  A  McGla.shen 
Herkimer — Home  Furniture  Co. 
Hermoii — Bartholomew  A  liindley 
Hicksville — I-awrence  S.  Braun 
High  Falls — IV.  Hotchkin 


LeRoy— (1.  T.  Greenliam 
Liberty — M.  C.  Westbrook 
l.ittlo  Falls— .T.  Waldvogel  A  Son 
lag'ke — Ross  Culver 
Loekport — Higgs  A  Staples  Hdwe.  Co. 
Lowville — .Tacques  Bros. 

Lyons — Phillip  Deuehler  A  Son 
Madrid — E.  E.  McKnight 
Malone-^F.  H.  Monaghan 
Mannsville — Huggins  A  Beebe 
Maratlion — L.  L.  Rted 
Marion- — Luce  A  Pratt 
Masonville— Chas.  E.  Wade 
Massena — -W.  L.  Smitli 
Mattituck — A.  F.  Seargent 
Meclianicville — H.  D.  Safford 
Medina — A.  J.  Morgan 
Middletown — H.  E.  Gould 
Milford — Luther  A  JtawTcr 
Mfiieola — I’eter  C.  Sylvester 
Mineola — Geo.  Schmidt 
Mlneola — S.  F.  Smith 
Monroe — C.  S.  Kn'glit  Co. 

Montauk — E.  B.  Taber 
Mt.  Kisco — G.  E.  Gamin 
Mt.  Morris — -Stiles  A  Kellogg 
Mt.  Upton — O.  J.  Richmond  A 
Montgomery — ^Browu  Bros. 

Naples — Graham  &  Fox 
Narrowsburg — J.  S.  Ander.son 
Natural  Bridge — J.  N.  Montondo 
Newark — W.  B.  Roche  A  Son 
Newark — Garlock  Utter  Hdwe.  Co. 
Newark  Valley — C.  H.  Ackley 
Now  Baltimore — W.  B.  Hotaiing 
New  Berlin — Sackett  Hdwe.  Co. 
Newburgh — J.  J.  McGougU 
Newburgh — ^Thos.  King 
Newburgh — A.  H.  Pickens 


Norwood — I’lumber  A  Tidd 
Nunda — F.  J.  McCarthy 
Nyack — Worsfold  Hdwe.  Co. 

Nyack — G.  R.  Wyman  A  Son 
Ogdenshurg — Bowman  A  Glover 
Old  Chatham — Wait  Bros. 

Old  Forge — G.  W.  Goodspeed 
Oneida — Lype  Bros. 

Oreliard  Park — E.  A.  Marqnart 
Oriskany  Falls — Benjamin  A  Allen 
Ossining — G.  B.  Huhbell 
Oswego — Benz  A  Sou 
Owego — Marquart  A  Patton 
Oxford — Geo.  R.  Stratton 
Oyster  Ray — H.  O.  Vail 

Palmyra — ^Roy  Barrett 
Patchoguo— Win.  C.  Overton 
Penn  Van — Hollowelt  A  Wise  Co. 
Peru — CTougli  Bros. 

Phelps  — R.  A.  Reynolds 
I’hiladelphia — ^Taylor  Bros. 

I’liilmont — F.  E.  Talbot 
““"Plioenix — W.  S.  Blake 

I’icrmont — Auryansen  A  Seheinler 
Piermont — E.  W.  Cliarters 
Pine  Rush — Brown  Wliitten 
I’ine  Plains — Ed.  Fraleigh 
IMattshurg — .T.  A.  Freeman 
Plessis — 1j.  W.  Priest 
Port  Byron — Carr-Legett  Hdwe. 

Port  Henr.v — J.  T.  Breadner 
Poughkeep.sie — 1*.  C.  Doherty  Co. 
I'ort  Washington — Geo.  E.  Banei 
Port  Washington — N.  H.  A'anderwall 
I’rattsvillo — Sutton  A  Fowler 


A  Co. 


Co. 


Sehuylerville- F.  O.  McRae  &  Co. 
Scotia — Higgins  :ind  Oilgoro 
Scottshurg- Leut,  JlillerA  Tweed 
sImron.Spring.s — .LF.  la-hnian&Son 
Sidue.v — C.  Taylor  A  Co. 
Sinclairville — Rice  Hdwe.  Co. 
Sodus — L.  Do  F.  Vaughu 
Southamptou — Alex.  Cameron 
South  Butler — W.  M.  Pasco 
Spring  Valley — ^A.  L.  Sceinbach 
Stiiatmiuig— fi.  W.  White 
Stanley— .1.  K.  Washbiii-n  A' Son 
Syracuse — C.  F.  Adams  Co. 
Syracu.se— Hilsdorf  A  Williams 
Syracu.se-Ml.  AN'.  Bi-own  Ildwe.  Co. 

Tannersville — kfrs.  A.  Allen 
Theresa — Hoover  Bros. 
Tleonderoga — F.  L  P.rust 
'Ci-out  Creek — O.  II  Jenkins 
■Iroy— (»  jsrien  A  Simp.son 
Troy — Trojan  Hdwe.  Co. 

Troy — C.  Fogarty 
Troy — R.  C.  .  aynolds 
Troy — Union  Furniture  Co. 
Trumansburg — l*etorson  A  King 
Truxton — Muller  A  Bon 
Ttipper  Lake — P.  E  Smith 
Turin — E.  R.  Higby 
Unadilla — Unadllla  Hdwe.  Co. 
Union — Toulsou  Hdwe.  Co. 

Utjca — Carey  A  Co. 

Utica — Clias.  F.  Browi-i 
A'alatie — E.  IL  Witbeck 
A'alley  Falls — J.  W  Parker 
A'oorhecsTille— .Tosliii  Bros. 
NA'adliam.s — B.  J.  Sherman 
W'alnscott — G.  C.  Osburn 
Walden — H.  E.  AA'llllams 
Wallace — Tucker  A  Line 
AN'arren.sImrg- Porter  &  Robinson 
AVarwick — Ogden  A  Co. 
Washingtonville — E.  R.  TTull 
Watertown — H.  W.  Rogers 
Waverly — D.  Clement 
Wellsvllle — llo.vt  Hdwe.  Co. 


Putnam  Station-Uniiiam&McLoughiin  westfleld— Reli  A  CraVidall 


Quogue— C.  W.  Ballou 


Red  Hook — .T.  A.  (Airtis 
Remseii — i.uAlunion  A  Walton 
Rhinebeck — H.  SmllUe  A  Co. 
Richland — E.  E.  Phillips 
Richmond  Hills— Harf  A  DeBard 
Richmoudville — E.  Bernstein  - 
Riverliead— (A  L.  Corwin  A  Co. 
Rochester — Frank  N.  Haag 
Rookawuv  Roach — AV.  H.  Ward 
Rouses  I’oint — Geo.  Chilton 
Roscoo — 1j.  Sipple  Co. 

Rome-  J.  VAT  Seifert 
Rnxburj  -Frank  Eiidorliii 
Son  Rushfoid— Eddy  C,  GUbcit 
Sag  Harbor — Roht.  C.  Barry 
St.  .Tolnisvillc — AV.  H.  Lena 
Salem — Stone  A  Cotton 
Saranac  1-ako — Geo.  L.  Starks  &  Co. 
Saratoga— Towne-Ri^co  Hdwe.  Co. 
Sayville — Jedlicka  BWs. 

Schaghticoke — Wm.  U'aldron 
Schenectady — J.  B.  Stiles  Co. 
Schenectady — ^Ro.se  A  Muster 
Schenectady — Lambert  I’lbg.  Co. 
Sclienovus — W.  A.  Clark 
Schuyler  Lake — Fayette  Allen 


AVesthainptou— llorbcrt  R.  Culver 
We.stport— G.  H.  Eastman 
AN'est  Winfield — H.  Eldridge 
AViiitehall — .Tas.  Doren’s  Son.s 
Whitney’s  Point— Bull  A  D  vsnap 
Hdwe.  Co. 

NA'illianison — Tas-sell  &  Fairbanks 
Willinmstowii — L.  C.  Carr 
Willsboro — E.  15.  Shepard 
Windsor — If.  W.  ^lanwarren 
Woodmero — F.  P.  Montroso 
Worcester — Eltapence  Hdwe.  Co. 
AA’urtsboro— Fulton  A  Holmes 

VERMONT 

Bellows  Fall3-!-Geo.  B.  Allbeo  Co. 
Bennington — A.  H.  Win.slow 
Brandon — C.  H.  Rnhinson 
Brattteboro — .T.  E.  Rogers 
Bristol — ^Hatliorne  A  Boynton 
Burlington— C.  S.  P.lodgett  Co. 
Cabot — .T.  T.  Drew 
Cavendish — P.  X.  Perkin.s 
Ch.arle.«town— LaPountain,  AVilson 
A  Co. 

Chelsea — A.  P.  Banborn 


For  Names  of  Our  Dealers  in  Other  Localities  Please  Write  Us  Direct 


E.  Calai.-i — Geo.  E.  Sanders 
Enosburg  Palls-  i>.  I.  Draper 

Groton — G.  H.  Pillsbury 
.Tacksonville— E.  P.  Reed  A  Son 
Johnson — Riddle  Bros. 

L.vndonvillo— J,  C.  Eaton  A  Co. 
Meindoes  Foils— .T.  II,  (Goodrich 
Manchester — Geo.  A.  Lawrence 
Middlobury— .T.  H.  Stewart 
Montpelier — Peck  I  ros.  Co. 

Newiiort — F.  VV.  Carr 

Orleans — ^Whipple  French  A  Co 
OrwcU— J.  E.  Williams 

Pawlet — Fred  Winchester 
ioiiltiiey  -II.  B.  Pruden 
Proctor-  '.'ermoiir  Marblo  Co. 

Randolph — J.  H.  Lamsou  A  Son 
Readshoro — A'alentlue  DaRln 
Rlchford— Clark  Bros. 

Rochester- -Campbell  A  Greelev 
Rutland— Dunn  Bros. 

Saxton’s  Rivei  — F.  8.  Fuller  A  Co. 
Sheldon  O.  T.  Greeno 
Shoreham— C.  B.  K.udall 
SmShafts^l.uiy— O.  R.  AA.  B.  Hawkins 
St.  Johnsbiiry— H.  J.  Goodrloli  A  Son 
St.  Albans — H.  J.  Scott 
Siiringtiield— InFountaiu,  Woolsoi, 

A  Co. 

Stowe — H.  E.  Shaw 
Swanton  -Hall  Hardware  Co. 

Vergenne>— J.  W.  A  D.  B.  Ryan 

Waterlmr.v— Smith  A  SomorvUlo 
AVest  ISiirke — M.  E.  Fairbrothcr 
AVest  Pawlet— T.  Folger  A  Son 
Wilmington-AVlieeler  A  Damour 
Windsor — IaiFountain,AV'oolson  A  f  t 
Wolcott-  C.  E.  Iiaskeu 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport — Gt'o.  1’,.  Clark  Co 
Bristol  -Ray  i;.  Arnold 

Canaan — Decker  A  Beebe 
Derby— D.  A  S.  C'hamplaiti 
Hartford— Flint-Bruco  Co. 

Lakeiille — A.  E.  Baumau 
Litchfield— E.  1!,  Allen  A  Co. 

Middletown — BrowJi  Bros. 

Milford  Noyes  K.  Bailey 

New  TSrifain — F.  W.  Ijoonils  A  Co 
New  <  iiiiaan— F.  J.  AVolfe! 

New  Hartford — Geo.  T.  Smith 
New  Haven — Kiigel  F'uruiture  Co. 
Now  Haven  -Clark-BowditcU  Co. 
New  Milford— O.sborne,  lame  A  Stone 

Sharon — I.  Peabody 
Southington— W.  M.  Ballou  ■ 

So.  Norwalk— .Vngeviue  Furnitura  Co.  J 

Thomastoa— II.  L.  Itlakeslee 
'ThompsonviUe — J.  Francis  Browne 
Winsted — .1.  U.  AAord 
Woodbury-r-F.  F.  UltcUoock. 


rUlLERand  WARREN  CO.,TroyN.Y.  Since  l832.11aKers  of  STEWART  STOVES.RANGES  FURNACES 
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Turner  Simplicity  Tractors 

The  Light  Tractor  With  the  Heavy  Pull 

It  pulls  three  plows  on  most  land  and  two  14-foot  bottoms  on  any  kind 
of  lanrl.  This  is  our  Guarantee.  All  fields  are  alike  to  the  Turner. 
It  has  a  light  weight,  powerful,  strongly  built  Waukesha  4-cylinder 
motor,  the  highest  ty'pe  gasoline  motor  built.  The  tractor  is  light  in 
weight,  handled  with  single  gear  shift  lever.  All  of  the  working  parts 
run  in  a  bath  of  oil  and  are  enclosed  in  dust  and  dirt  proof  cases  equipped 
to  operate  (ui  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  The  Turner  Tractor  is  a  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  proposition,  not  built  from  old  discarded  patterns,  not  an 
old  style  tractor  cobbled  up,  but  an  up-to-date,  light  weight  tractor  built 
by  men  who  have  been  in  the  gasoline  engine  industry  all  their  lives, 
who  understand  farming  conditions;  a  tractor  that  has  been  tested  out 
carefully  under  the  worst  kind  of  conditions  and  back  of  this  tractor  is 
our  own  organization.  With  23  years  meeting  the  farmer  and  knowing 
his  problems  and  conditions  we  do  not  sell  you  a  tractor  and  then  kiss 
you  (iood  Bye  and  let  you  look  out  for  yourself;  but 

We  Give  You  Service  and  Service  That  Means  Something 

liccausc  w<>  have  hcon  handling  this  kind  of  an  engine  all  one  live?!.  tVhen  we 
sell  you  a  tractor  we  do  not  .send  a  boy  or  a  drygoods  store  j-lerk  to  run  it, 
but  a  man  who  knows  farm  conditions,  who  knows  engines,  who  will  go  to 
your  place  and  set  it  going  for  you,  show  you  how  to  operate  it  and  leave  you 
in  complete  control  of  a  tractor  that  you  will  thorotighly  tiuderstand.  Every¬ 
thing  4n  the  tractor  is  time  te.sted  units  that  there  is  no  chance  for  trouble.  We 
have  tractors  now  en  route  and  for  prompt  orders  can  make  early  delivery. 
You  will  get  more  money  this  year  from  your  crops  than  ever  before.  Help  is 
scarce.  You  can  use  the  tractor  day  or  night.  It  does  not  get  tired  ;  it  won’t 
need  to  knock  off  at  six  o’clock.  You  only  need  one  man  to  run  it  and 
remember  i/ou  i/ull  two  li-ineh  bottoms  in  ann  kind  of  (jround  and  three  in 
ordinary  yoing.  For  printed  matter  and  other  information,  write  or  call  on 

R  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  &  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  202  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


■mtM 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Toolt 

Answer  the  farroers’  bipr  questions. 

How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest  ?  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  of  high  priced  seed. 

Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 

Every  seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni¬ 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  We  make 
a  full  lino  pf  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

Bateman M’f’g Co. ,  Box  2B,.  Grenlocl, N. J. 


The  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Tool 
Ever  Invented  for  Garden  Work 

Runs  easier  and  does  better  v.  ork 
than  any  other  garden  Cultivator 
upon  the  market.  Carries  its  own 
weight.  Set  it  to  stir  the  soil 
any  depth  you  wish.  Works 
the  soil  at  an  even  depth  all 
down  the  row.  Easier  to  push 
than  alawn  mower. 

Use  it  2  weeks  if  not 
satisfied  return  it  to 
us  and  we  will  re  fund 
you  your  money. 

Wiite  today  for 
catalogue  and  price. 
Pept.  00. 

The  Schaibic  Manufacturing  Co. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 


JSoncS. 

For  8  Pounds  Gillies  Famous  Broken 

COFFEE 

Better  than  Retailers’  35c.  Coffee, 
Made  of  small  and  broken  beans  of 
high  grade  coffees.  Bean  or  Ground 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back 
I>ELIVERKI>  FREE  300  MILES 
GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  233-239  Washington  St..  New  York 

EatQblxBhfd  78  Years 


Make  the  Farm 

produce  more  foodstuffs  than 
ever  before.  Increase  the  yield  of 
alfalfa,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
beans,  onions,  cabbage,  and  other 
crops  by  applying 

:$SStE^V: 

LIMESTONE 

to  the  land.  It  is  lime  in  pure, 
soluble  form.  Contains  94%  car¬ 
bonates.  So  fine  it  feeds  easily 
through  drill  or  lime  sower, 

^  FREE  BOOKLET;  About  lime  and 
hou)  to  use  it.  Free  on  request. 

the  SOLVAY  process  CO, 

SOI  Milton  Avenue 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


RAISE  A  BIGGER,  BETTER 

GARDEN  WITH  LESS  WORK 

DARKER  Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator,  3  gar- 
den  tools  in  1,  cuts  weeds  underground  and 


oreaKS  Liie  eurxaee  crusi,  in  a  porous,  moisture- 
,^retaining  mulch,  in  one  operation.  Intensive 
^.cultivation.  ‘‘Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used.” 
A  boy  or  girl  can  operateit  and  do  more  and 
^better  work  than  ten  men  with  hoes.  Gets 
^lose  to  plants.  Guards  protect  leaves, 
jHas  easily  attached  shovels  for  deepei 
^cultivation.  Makes  gardening  easier, 
^quicker,  surer.  Send  today  for 
FREE  Illustrated  Catalog  ana 
Ji'^torydo-  User  Offer. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO. 
k  David  Oty,  Neb. 
YDept.  16 


'  THEY  SOLVE  THE  FERTILIZER  PROBLEM - - 

The  Joynt  Braud  WOOD  ASHES 

The  BEST  POTASH  FERTILIZER 

Correspondence  invited.  Address 
JOHN  JOYNT.  L.  B.  297,  LUCKNOW,  ONT.  CANADA 

Reference  :  Duns  or  Bradstreets  ^ency  or  Bank  of 

Hamilton.  Luuknow,  Ont.  _ 


Keep  Bugs  Away-USE  61 

•m  Kills  Chicken  Lice  and  Dog  Fleas 
I  Kills  Bed  Bugs  and  Roaches 

Keeps  Flies  off  Horses  and  Cows 


Free  Booklet  sent  will)  dealers'  came. 

61  CHEMICAL  CO..  1412-14  N.  Front  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pealrrs  write  for  atrenc3'. 


Things  to  Think  About 


Sawing  Wood 

We  .are  told  tlmt  the  coal  shortage  next 
Winter  will  be  much  greater  than  at 
present;  in  fact,  in  rural  communities  no 
coal  will  be  available  at  any  price.  The 
reason  for  thi.s  is  because  the  suiiply  will 
be  diverted  into  the  manufacture  o..  nuiui- 
tions  for  this  country  and  the  Allies, 
and  other  purpose.s  demanded  by  the  war. 
Therefore  it  is  tip  to  us  in  the  country 
where  wood  is  available  to  cut  it  for  our 
own  use  iiiid  for  those  in  vill.-iges  who 
cannot  obtain  coal.  Itesides.  .sea.soued 
stovewood  is  sure  to  bring  a  good  price. 

Many  will  be  obliged  to  cut  wood  who 
never  bandied  an  ax  before  to  any  ex¬ 
tent.  and  no  doubt  some  of  these  will 
consider  it  a  hardship.  However,  it  will 
be  wood  or  nothing,  and  perhaps  a  few 
reinai'ks  ttpon  the  cutting  of  this  necessity 
will  not  be  amiss. 

Wood  should  be  cut  so  it  will  htive 
time  to  season  before  used,  if  the  full 
fuel  value  is  desired.  Help  will  be  very 
scarce  and  expensive,  and  many  will  be 
obliged  to  work  at  it  alone.  A  good  ax, 
bucksaw  and  sawbttek  and  one-man  saw 
will  be  necessary  if  it  is  desired  as  a 
family  supply  and  is  to  be  worked  up  at 
odd  sjiells.  Those  who  wisli  to  g(*(  iq)  a 
f  considerable  (juantity  will  find  some  sort 


Working  Up  the  Wood  Supply 


of  engine  or  tractor  .and  buzz  saw  neces- 
sai'.v,  and  if  the  timber  is  large,  a  drag- 
saw  in  addition, 

Xeev  beginners  will  find  the  care  of 
saws  rather  difficult,  and  to  get  the  best 
results  men  who  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  saw  fitting  should  have  the 
care  of  them  when  dull.  Usually  there  is 
such  a  person  in  every  coipmunity.  Cut¬ 
ting  bard,  frozen  timber  will  dull  a  saw 
quickly.  The  saw  should  only  have  set 
enough  to  clear  the  blade  sufficiently  so 
that  it  will  not  pinch.  Some  one-man 
saws  are  on  the  market  at  in-eseiit  that 
are  thin,  which  cut  very  fast,  but  their 
thinness  is  against  them  when  the  cut 
is  not  very  Jiear  perpendic-ular,  for  under 
.such  conditions  and  in  a  side  wind  as 
well,  they  will  flatten  on  the  further  end 
when  at  work.  A  one-man  saw,  for  all- 
around  work,  should  taper  from  the 
handle  to  the  tip  and  from  the  tooth  edge 
to  the  hack.  Such  saws  reipiire  very 
little  set  in  frozen  timber.  Diamond, 
champion  or  lance  style  teeth  are  very 
good  and  cut  fast,  and  are  the  easiest  to 
keep  in  order.  The  bucksaw  should  have 
plain  V  teeth. 

Saw’s  should  not  be  ’‘touched  up”  more 
than  two  or  three  times  before  being 
jointed,  for  the  reason  that  some  of  the 
teeth  will  become  higher  than  others, 
which  will  cause  the  saw  to  “jump,” 
New  cross-cut  and  one-man  saws  are 
rarely  in  condition  for  greatest  efficiency 
when  they  leave  the  store.  If  the  teeth 
have  an  acute  cutting  angle,  joint  the 
teeth  down  about  one-eighth  inch  and  file 
them  with  less  angle  and  more  bevel. 
The  rakes  should  be  about  oue-thirty- 
second  inch  shorter  than  the  side  cutters ; 
the  exact  amount  can  be  determined  only 
in  your  ow’n  timber.  Never  file  the 
straight  sides  of  the  rakers.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  carry  an  eightiuch  mill  file  to 
the  woods  and  if  the  saw  has  too  much 
set.  side  file  till  the  saw  cuts  free  and 
smooth.  It  is  surprising  M’hat  judicious 


side  filing  will  do'  in  making  a  saw  cut 
fast  and  easy. 

(’in  ul.ar  ciit-ofi;  saws  should  be  filed  as 
they  jire  wluui  new,  and  if  the  timber  is 
hill'd  and  fi-ozen.  very  little  bevel  should 
he  given  tlie  hacks  of  the  teeth,  which 
will  luevent  “chattering.” 

It  is  a  j)oor  ju-acrice  to  cut  heavy  stntV 
with  a  hneksaw;  iinything  less  than  three 
inches  in  diameter  is  the  best  for  this 
saw.  Take  the  size  .saw  adapted  to  your 
size  timber  if  yon  want  to  make  the  work 
easy  as  possible.  Kemember  that  a  saw, 
of  whatever  kind,  is  a  fine  cutting  tool 
and  to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency  it 
mu.st  !)('  "just  so’’  and  used  properly. 
There  is  a  one-mau  .sawing  machine  on 
the  market  for  heavy  timber  which  i.s 
practical  for  the  man  who  cannot  obtain 
help  and  has  heavy  logs  to  cut. 

Timber  which  grows  in  the  ojien  is 
sappy,  tough  and  usually  knotty,  and  the 
lu'st  wood  for  fuel,  especially  if  it  is  to 
be  burned  green,  is  that  which  has  con¬ 
siderable  age  and  grown  deep  in  the 
woods.  Such  trees  are  mostly  heart  wood. 
Wood  should  be  split  and  piled  soon  as 
cut.  F.  L.  HARRIS. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Sales  from  a  Small  Farm 

I  have  just  been  figuring  up  the  amount 
of  produce  that  can  be  raised  and  sold 
from  a  small  farm,  I  am  a  renter,  and 
pay  cash  rent.  The  farm  has  68  acres 
in  it;  only  55  are  tillable  land;  three 
acres  are  w’ood  lot,  with  no  use  of  it  at 
all.  The  remainder  is  permaneut  pa.sture, 
old  orchard,  hog  lot.  with  half-acre  pond 
in  it,  and  yards.  The  soil  is  sandy,  both 
black  sand  and  yellow  sand.  The  land 
is  rolling,  but  does  not  drain  well.  There 
are  some  very  wet  spots  in  it.  Only  one 
fi<‘Id  has  a  few  tiles  in  it.  These  wi't 
sjiots  cut  the  average  down  considerably. 
Kvei'y  field  has  some  of  the  wet  spot.s. 
The  land  would  be  stricdly  first-class  if  it 
were  thoroughly  umlerdrained. 

Before  presenting  my  figures  I  want 
to  say,  in  order  to  make  things  eonnt,  we 
do  a  considerable  truck  business.  We 
have  to.  In  our  family  are  10;  eight  of 
us  have  been  at  home  for  the  whole  year. 
-■\t  present  there  are  nine  of  us.  The 
following  figures  are  my  cash  sales  up  to 
the  iiresent  time.  Carden  truck  includes 
green  onions,  spinach,  lettuce,  cabbage, 
dry  oniuiis.  sweet  corn,  melons,  apples, 
potatoes’,  etc : 


Ih'uck  ...; .  .‘?1.()4.5..T5 

8he(*i>  lU’odncts,  wool,  lambs 

and  old  ewes .  201.47 

Hogs  .  OllS.Sfl 

7414  bu.  wheat .  1.50.4.’a 


Total  cash  sales .  .'?2.042.-I0 

"We  have  on  hand  for  sale  and 
flour  240  bu,  wheat  at  .$2.10 

a  bu .  .”)04.(M> 

U)0  hn.  of  i)otato(‘s  for  sale  and 

sei'd  at  .'?1.2.1  a  hu .  187.00 


Total  .  .'i:2.7.‘18.00 


‘I'lie  above  figures  do  not  include  any¬ 
thing  we  have  used  for  the  family  or  feed 
for  the  livestock.  The  livestock  family  at 
present  con.sists  of  four  horses,  one  year¬ 
ling  colt,  three  cows,  one  yearling  heifer, 
two  calves,  21  .sheep,  eight  September 
pigs  and  three  brood  sows.  The  follow¬ 
ing  figures  are  a  fair  estimate  of  what 
the  value  is  of  the  feed  used  : 


For  the  Home — 

1,000  lbs.  live  hogs  for  pork.  .^165. 00 

40  hu.  potatoe.s’  .$1.25  a  bu.  50.00 

50  bu.  wheat  for  flour. 

$2.10  a  bu .  105.00 

Beef  and  veal .  20.00 

Butter  aud  milk .  ,5(1.00 

T’dulti'y  and  eggs .  20.00 

Smaller  vegetables  .  .  ,  .50.00 

Fruits  .  20.00 


Total  .  .$490.00 

For  the  l.ivi*  Stock — 

150  hu.  oats.  OOe  a  hu. 

(worth  90c  a  bu.  now)  $90.00 

75  bu.  barley  .  75.00 

180  bu.  corn.  $1..50  a  bu. . .  270.00 

0  toms  hay.  $20  a  ton.  . .  120.00 

10  acres  fodder  .  25.0() 

Straw  .  20.00 


Total  .  $1,090.00 


The  above  amount  added  to  the  cash 
sales  and  inventory  makes  a  grand  total 
of  $3,823.66,  or  an  average  of  about  $56 
per  acre  for  the  68  acres.  The  above 
amounts  do  not  include  the  sales  of  but¬ 
ter,  eggs  aud  ijoultry.  The  woman  claims 
(Continued  on  page  414.) 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Eggs,  60e;  trutter,  52c;  potatoes,  85c 
per  bxi.  at  the  car ;  wheat,  $2.10  per  bu. ; 
rye,  .$1.02 ;  oats,  $1.10  per  bu. ;  com, 
.$2.75 ;  buckwheat,  $1.80.  Hay,  $.30  to 
.'<35.  Fresh  cows,  $80  to  $100;  chickens, 
r.Oe  per  lb.  A.  s.  K. 

Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 

Itiitter,  .50(*  per  lb.;  eggs,  00c;  apples, 
$1.25  i)er  bu. ;  potatoes,  $1.00  per  bu. 
lleef  cattle,  dressed,  whole  carcass,  14e 
per  lb. ;  hides,  12c  per  lb. ;  fresh  coavs, 
$40  to  $80:  veal  calves,  live,  13e  per  lb. 
Our  dairy  product  here  is  chiefly  butter. 
Hay,  baled,  $28 ;  xvlieat,  $2  per  bu. ;  oats, 
05c  per  bu. ;  corn,  as  to  quality,  average 
$2  per  bu. ;  pork,  dressed,  22c  per  lb. 

.Vrmstroug  Co.,  Pa.  E.  K.  s. 

(lood  cows  are  bringing  at  auction  from 
.s'.Xi  ro  $125;  veal  <'alves,  15c  per  lb.;  old 
hens,  30c  per  lb.  Milk  at  Avholesale  to 
milkmen,  8c  per  qt.  I’utatoes,  Giants, 
,'<2.75  per  165  lbs.;  Norcross,  $.3.  Hogs, 
dressed.  25c  per  lb.  Turnips,  $1  per  bu. ; 
eggs.  ()0c.  Corn,  ,$2  per  bu.  n.  S. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  wheat  is  looking  fine  and  there  is 
a  good  prospect  for  a  A’ery  Large  sowing  of 
oats  this  Spring.  The  corn  crop  Avas  a 
failure  here  last  year,  nearly  all  being 
late  in  planting,  and  caught  by  the  early 
frost.  Corn  soft  and  .sappy,  old  farmers 
.say  the  Avorst  they  CA-er  saw.  Hogs.  ,$15 
to  $10;  milch  coAA'S,  $50  to  $lltl:  stec'rs, 
per  cwt.,  $0  to  $12;  sheep.  $7  to  $10  [ler 
cwt. ;  eggs,  40e;  butter,  3.5c.  Corn.  $1.25; 
oats.  80  to  00c;  Avheat,  $2  to  $2.00;  hay, 
baled,  $22  to  $24  ;  clover,  ,$24.  o.  n.  s. 

Lewis  Co.,  Ind. 

Potatoes.  $1.80;  turnips.  $1;  carrots, 
$1..‘>5;  cabbage,  10  lbs.,  25e;  butter,  OOc; 
eggs.  65e;  cheese,  32c.  Wholesale  prici's 
for  following  are:  Pork,  23  to  25c;  beef, 
14(r:  veal,  IS  to  20c:  hay,  $21.  Dairy 
Cows  from  $60  to  $125.  At  a  public  dis¬ 
persion  sale  of  .Terseys  here  in  XoA’emher 
jirices  ranged  from  .$125  to  $,350.  Cash 
stoi-es  are  selling  tub  butter  as  low  as 
50c.  E.  c.  E. 

ilcKean  Co.,  Pa. 

Dairy  cows  from  $.50  to  $135.  Farm 
horses  from  $75  to  $200;  milk,  ,$4.30  per 
100  lbs.,  3  per  cent;  more  for  butter  fat 
test  at  condensery.  Butter  and  eggs,  50c. 
Potatoes,  $1.50  per  bu.  Beaus  .$6  to  .$7 
per  bu.  Bob  c.ilves,  either  sex,  $.’!.  Ap- 
jiles,  ,3c  per  11).  :m.  c.  w. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  received  for  butter  f.at  for  the  last 
two  weeks  in  .Tannary,  85c  per  lb.  This 
is  a  good  i)rice,  but  feed  is  so  high  that 
fcAV  farmers  who  have  silos  and  extra 
good  cows  h.ave  a  little  for  their  Avork. 
Gluten,  $.3  per  100  lbs.;  cake  meal.  $2.00; 
Avheat  bran,  .$2.50;  rye  feed,  middlings, 
,$2.70;  corncob  meal,  $2.70;  cornmeal, 
,$3.70.  Wt)  received  for  I'ye  ,$1.00  per  bu. 
Egg.s,  ,56c.  Dressed  hogs,  2,3c  per  lb. 
Some  fat  bulls  sold  at  lO^^c  live  Aveight. 
Our  taxes  are  very  high,  nearly  three 
times  more  than  1.3  years  ago.  My  school 
tax  then  was  ,$9,  now  $26 ;  road  tax  then, 
$11,  noAv  $29,  on  44  acres  of  land.  Fire 
t.'ix  and  horse  insurance  brings  my  tax 
up  OA’er  $125.  Potatoes  sell  slowly,  $1..50 
per  bu.  The  condition  of  the  sm.all  East¬ 
ern  farmer  is  alarming ;  many  cannot  pay 
their  notes  f^)r  feed  or  fertilizer ;  in  our 
township  19  farms  are  not  occupied;  in 
the  next  township  22  are  A'ucant.  Help 
is  very  scarce.  Some  young  farmers  left 
the  Larin  and  AA'ent  into  munitions  Avorks 
at  Bethlehem  and  Dupont’s  powder  Avorks. 
They  make  more  mone.v  in  a  mouth  than 
a  farmer  can  make  in  a  year.  A.  B. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Cows,  $75  to  $100;  butter,  ,50  to  60c. 
Potatoes  about  $1.50  per  bu, ;  aiiples,  the 
.same.  Eggs,  50  to  OOc.  Veal  caBes,  15e, 
live.  c,  T. 

Potter  Co.,  Pa. 

Hay,  ,$,32  to  $35.  Cows,  $100  to  $150; 
horses,  dull  sale ;  hogs,  20  to  22c,  live ; 
chickens,  28  to  ,30c,  IBe.  Pork,  2,5  to  26c. 
Lard,  ,32(j;  shoulder,  20c:  ham,  32c;  beef, 
15c  lb.  by  the  side.  Hides,  12c.  Eggs, 
OOc;  milk,  12  to  13c  qt. ;  cream,  40  to  ,50c 
qt.  Apples.  ,$1.75  bu. ;  potatoes,  ,$1.S0 
bu. ;  cabbage,  3c  lb.  Farm  labor  scai’ce; 
men  get  .$4  to  $5  a  d.iy  in  inines  and 
shops  for  eight  hours.  Coal  is  $2.25  to 
$2.50  at  mine.  This  is  a  coal  mining  sec¬ 
tion.  f'orn  was  a  failure  here;  did  not 
mature.  Mill  feed  itricos  are :  Corn, 
,$2.30  bu. :  oats.  .$1  bu. :  buckwheat.  $1,75; 
bran,  $2.20;  middlings.  ,$2.60;  cottonseed 
meal,  $3 ;  Avheat.  $2.60 ;  flour,  $6.50  jier 
100  lbs. ;  buewheat  flour,  7c  per  lb ;  corn- 
meal  is  7%c  lb.  Farmers  nearly  all 
hauled  water  from  December  to  February 
14.  A.  W. 

Somerset  Co.,  Pa. 


Want  to  Know 

tHiCK  Fodder  Crops. — I  have  lately 
bought  a  farm  and  there  will  be  no  hay 
this  season.  Can  some  A\'ho  have  tried  it 
give  me  their  experience  Avith  .Japanese 
millet  .also  Avith  8udau  grass  for  hay? 
Are  these  grasses  good  to  Winter  coavs? 
Possibly  they  can  name  some  other  grass 
for  a  quick  crop.  j.  b.  d. 

Stroudsbux-g,  Pa. 

^  R.  N.-Y. — Will  some  of  our  readers  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  tell  us  what  they 
would  use  as  hay  substitutes? 


"^/ie  Most  Beaui^l  Car  iri/lmrica 


Make  The  Minutes  Count 


In  these  war  days  you  must  realize  that 
it  becomes  a  patriotic  duty  to  own 
a  motor  car. 

The  business  of  the  nation  must  move 
forward  on  high  gear.  There  must 
be  no  “let  ups" — no  wasted  effort 
— no  inefficiency.  Every  true 
American  is  expected  to  quicken  his 
stride  and  make  each  minute  a  pro' 
ductive  minute. 

On  the  farm,  especially — where  dis^ 
tances  are  great -r- a  dependable 
motor  car  is  quite  as  necessary  as  the 
telephone.  It  is  the  most  efficient 
form  of  transportation  that  has  ever 
been  developed — and  transportation 
is  the  key  to  our  entire  national 
problem. 


So,  by  all  means,  get  a  motor  car — for 
yourself  and  Uncle  Sam.  Any  car 
is  better  than  a  slow,  plodding, 
horse 'drawn  vehicle,  but  common 
sense  will  dictate  the  wisdom  of 
buying  a  good  one  while  you  are 
about  it. 

Take  up  the  matter  in  the  same  careful 
way  that  you  select  agricultural 
machinery.  Look  for  enduring 
quality  rather  than  mere  price.  Buy 
a  manufacturer's  reputation  rather 
than  four  wheels  and  a  painted  body. 

If  you  make  your  selection  on  this  basis, 
we  are  quite  content  to  abide  by 
the  result.  If  you  search  for 
motor  car  quality  you  must  find  the 
Paige. 


PAIGE  DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  221  McKINSTRY  AVENUE,  DETROIT 
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CASH  FOR 
EMPTY  BAGS 

We  pay  highest  prices  and 
also  freight  charges.  Be  sure 
to  get  our  prices  before  dis¬ 
posing  of  your  bags.  They’re 
worth  money  to  you  and  we’ll 
pay  you  best  cash  price  for  them 
as  soon  as  received  and  assorted. 
Write  us  at  once  stating  bon 
^many  you  have. 

WERTHAN  BAG  COMPANY 

66  Dos((  Street  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


HORSE-HICH,  BULL- 
STRONG,  PIC-TIGHT. 

Hade  of  Open  Beartli  wire 
heavily  galvanized— astrong 
durable, long-lasting,  rust-re¬ 
sisting  fence.  SoiO  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Bere’safowotour  blgvalues 
26>inch  Hog  Fence  -  21  a  rod 
47-inch  Farm  Fence-  31>ie  a  rod 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence -34>^c  a  rod 

I  ^  Special  Prices  on  Galv,  Barbed  Wire 

Our  big  Catalog  of  fence  values  shows  100  styles 
and  heights  ofTarm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence  at 
reduced  money-saving  prices.  It’s  free.  Write  today. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  Muncis,  Ind. 


Food  Will  Win  the  War 


BEH  LAND  Lme 


Immediate  results  for  War  Crops 
Order  Now  on  Account  of  Car  Shortage 
ROCKLAND  &  ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

New  York,  lOl  Park  Ave.  Rockland,  Me.  Boston,  4S  Milk  St. 


1 


re: 


fGct  my  big  booK  and  sample  of  Brown  Fence.  < 

I  Compare  our  prices  and  quality  with  others.  \\  ^ 
isave  you  U't*  Monev.  Prices  21c  per  Rod  up.i 
I  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PREPAID  I 
We  use  heavy  DOUBLE  G  \I,VANIZED ! 
Wire.  1.50  styles — Hog,  Sheep,  Poultry,  Horse, 
Cattle,  Rabbit  Fence  —  Oates,  L,awn  Fence, 
and  Barb  Wire.  Write  today  for  big  money- 
eavlng  catalog  and  sample  to  test — free. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
iDEPi;  259  -  -  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  I 

The  Threshing  Problem 

Q  1  1  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 

from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
yyg  barley,  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  "The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years."  W.  F.  Massey. 
"It  will  meet  every  demand."  H.  A.  Morgan.  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

ROGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 
Morristown,  Tenn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Three  OperatioiisFiiiislied 
In  Once  Over  the  Field 


VAN  BRUNT 

Fertilizer  Disc  Drill 

IT  is  war  time  thrift  to  use  a  Van  Brunt  Drill.  In  one  operation  it  does  the  work  of 
three  operations  ordinarily  necessary.  It  plants  the  seed,  covers  it  and  puts  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  into  the  soil — all  this  in  once  over  the  held.  The  Van  Brunt  Drill  makes 
horse-power  and  man-power  available  for  other  purposes — it  helps  solve  the  labor 
problem.  Besides  saving  labor,  a  Van  Brunt  Drill  will  increase  your  crop  yield, 
because  it  does  better  seeding. 


Patented  Adjustable  Gate  Force-Feed — Insures  Even  Seeding 


'  All  the  seed  is  planted  at  the  same  depth — evenly,  uniformly  from 
j  every  feed.  All  the  seed  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  It  ma¬ 
tures  evenly.  No  seed  is  wasted.  Thorough  seeding,  you  know, 
means  much  towards  increasing^  your  crop  production.  Van  Brunt  Drills  do 
first  class  work  in  any  soil  capable  of  being  seeded  and  do  not  choke  up  in  mud, 
gumbo,  sticky  or  trashy  ground.  Save  labor,  save  seed  and 
increase  your  crop  yield  by  using  a  Van  Brunt  this  spring. 

These  Books  Free  for  the  Asking 

John  Deere-Van  Brunt  Fertilizer  Disc  Drill_  Booklet  tells 
I  you  all  about  this  better  drill.  Explains  why  it  is  the  choice 
I  of  thousands  of  grain  growers.  “Better  Farm  Implements 
I  and  How  to  Use  Them”  is  a  156  page  text  book  on  farm¬ 
ing.  Worth  dollars. 

I  To  get  these  books,  just  state  the  implements  in  which  you 
I  are  interested  and  ask  for  package  FD-435. 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Ill. 


i 


Commercial  Orchard  Farm  keepsic'.’N.  Y.  Ideal  for  i 

Croif-  l,<lOO-l)arrfl  orchard,  fine  bearing.  Well  wamrod. 
flood  8-r<JOin  house;  barns  poor  condition.  $5,500  before 
April  1st,  Groat  bai^Jn.  COWARD  C.  DATTON,  Paughkeepiie.N.T, 


MAKE  PAY 

l,et  us  perfect  your  SEND  Safkty  Hkiivice  Corpokation 
iiivenliou  and*  get  FOR  *‘J  JIboadway 

.roll  a  patent.  CIRCULAR  xi:w  york  city 


MnnAuMRlrinoParniQ  he  bought  now  in  Kasteru 
nlOney  maKIng  rarmS  Oklahoma  at  low,  attractive 
prices  that  will  insure  big  returns.  It’s  mild  winters 
and  enjoyable  climate  witli  its  productive  soil  and 
great  natural  advantages  make  it  very  favorable  for 
grazing,  grain  and  forage  crops,  gardening,  fruit¬ 
growing,  poultry  raising,  dairying,  and  live  stock. 
One  crop  often  pays  for  entire  farm,  while  great  coal 
and  gas  fields  nearby  provide  abundant,  cheap  fuel. 
For  additional  information  and  free  booklet,  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated,  address  R.  W.  HQCKADAY,  Indus¬ 
trial  Commissioner,  1514  Railway  Exchange,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


‘‘If  you  owned  an 
agricultural  library 

“You  couldn’t  get  any  more 
practical  information  tlian  you  can 
from  this  book  ‘Better  Fanning’. 

“It  isn’t  just  a  book  of  direc¬ 
tions  for  farm  blasting — it’s  full  of 
just  the  kind  of  information  that 
you  and  I  need  to  make  our  farms 
more  productive. 

"  I  can’t  say  anything  stronger  about  it  than 
to  tell  you  it’s  as  reliable  as  Atlas  Farm 
Pow’der  itself. 

"  I’ve  been  using  Atlas  Farm  Powder  on  the 
toughest  kinds  of  jobs  for  three  years  now. 
and  it  has  always  produced  perfect  results— w  ith¬ 
out  much  labor  and  at  very  low  cost. 

*'  But  just  write  for  the  book  for  yourself  and 
sec  if  I’m  not  right  about  it.” 


.witVv 

OhBiMl  isna  rutwk» 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO 

Wilmington,  Del, 


FREE 

BOOK 

COUPON 


KX-l 

kTLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del, 

Send  me  your  120-page  book.  "  Better  Farming.”  I  am  Interested  in  file 
se  of  explosit  cs  for  the  purpose  before  which  I  markX: 

□  STUMP  BLASTING  □  DITCH  DIGGING 

□  BOULDER  BLASTING  □  ROAD  BUILDING 

□  SUBSOIL  BLASTING  □  TREE  PLANTING 


ame- 


.  Address- 


* 


Sales  from  a  Small  Farm 
(C’ontimied  from  page  412.) 
the  money  for  those,  takes  it  in,  spends 
it,  iind  makes  no  account  of  it. 

From  the  above  tigures  some  might  be 
misled  to  believe  we  have  a  get-rich-quick 
scheme  of  farming,  but  our  expense  ac¬ 
count  shoAv.s  .$2,!I11  .(i.l  for  the  year,  whidi 
just  iibout  offsets  the  cash  sales  account 
of  .'i:2.()S;l.lt].  We  also  had  a  little  income 
from  stone  road  work,  wliicli  balances  our 
cx)»ciise  iicconut.  s.  ir. 

llellevtic,  Oliio. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOME.^Tir.— Corporal  .Tohu  Sim¬ 
mons,  of  Piedmont,  S.  C..  was  instantly 
killed:  Capt.  Peter  Sorenson  and  Ideut. 
W,  Hanna  were  injured  seriously,  and 
three  other  officers  received  slight  in¬ 
juries  from  the  explosion  of  .a  grenade  at 
the  School  of  Fire,  Schofield  Barracks, 
Honolulu,  Feb.  28.  The  exidosion  was 
.said  to  he  due  to  the  presence  of  a  live 
bomb  in  a  box  sujiposod  to  conttn'u  dum¬ 
mies. 

Followers  of  the  late  “Pastor”  Bus¬ 
sell,  were  recently  arrested  in  Toronto, 
Ciutada,  for  disseminating  treasonable 
literature,  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
same  institution  were  later  raided  in 
Brooklyn,  at  the  Bethel  Home  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  Tabernacle,  and  quantities  of  liter¬ 
ature  seizeii  for  examination  by  Federal 
authorities  here. 

Federal  officers  searching  for  secret 
w’irele.ss  devices  iiivailed  the  offices  of 
Ilicliard  Pfund,  former  mtinager  of  the 
Telefunkeu  Wireless  Telegrtiph  Com¬ 
pany,  in  the  tower  <if  the  'rrinity  Build¬ 
ing,  111  Broadway,  New  York,  March  4, 
and  there  discovered  a  powerful  outfit. 
Although  disconnected,  the  apparatus, 
according  to  the  authoritie.s,  could  he 
assembled  within  a  half  hour  and  would 
then  be  capable  of  sending  messages 
many  thousands  of  miles.  For  several 
weeks  wireless  operators  at  Fort  Totten 
had  been  intei’cepting  messages,  tippar- 
ently  in  code,  which  led  army  authorities 
to  suspect  that  a  powerful  wireless  sta¬ 
tion  somewhere  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
was  in  operation.  So  po-wei'ful  was  the 
sending  aiiparatus,  the  Fort  Totten  op¬ 
erators  reported,  that  they  were  <’ertain 
it  was  similar  in  construction  to  those 
of  the  Telefunken  Company,  which  were 
seized  by  the  Government  after  the  start 
of  the  European  wax*.  In  the  belief  that 
such  a  wireless  apparatus  _  might  easily 
be  commuuicatiug  iuformariou  regarding 
the  movements  of  .ships  out  of  Atlantic 
ports,  and  especially  spy  reports  to  Ger¬ 
many  or  German  iigeuts  on  the  movement 
of  troop  transports,  the  Army  Intelli¬ 
gence  Bureau  assigned  several  radio  ex¬ 
perts  to  locate  it.  Pfund  was  not  ar¬ 
rested.  He  claims  to  be  doing  experi¬ 
mental  work  in  his  laboratory. 

Democrats  Avere  ele<-ted  in  each  of 
four  Congressional  districts  of  New  York 
City  in  which  special  elections  were  lield 
March  5,  where  01  per  <ent  of  the 
women  registered  A’oted,  tin  unusual  iier- 
ccutage  for  a  by-electioii.  The  heavy 
Democratic  vote  was  laid  to  a  desire  to 
uphold  the  President.  The  oldest  vtiter 
at  this  election  was  ^Irs.  8ally  (Jold, 
born  in  Austria,  102  years  ago,  wbo  went 
to  the  polling  place  with  her  daughter 
tiiid  four  granddaughtei'S. 

In  Vermont,  with  women  exerci.sing 
full  muuicii>al  suffrage  for  Gie  first  time 
M:irch  5,  2.15  communities  voted  against 
luiuor  license.  Women  are  credited  Avilh 
turning  tAVO  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
State,  Burlington  and  St.  Albans,  from 
the  Avet  to  the  dry  column.  In  many  cities 
the  percentiige-  of  enrolled  Avomeu  A’oters 
Avho  cast  their  ballots’  Avas  remarkably 
high.  In  Burlington,  Avherc  approximately 
8(jo  Avomen  Avere  enrolled,  betAveen  SO  and 
SK)  per  cent  of  the  Avomeu  Aveut  to  the 
booths.  The  nuirgin  of  400  votes  in 
fiivor  of  license  last  year  Avas  wiped  out. 
making  Burlington  dry  for  the  second 
time  since  the  local  ojitiou  law  Avent  into 
effect  in  1001. 

IVilliiim  Nimke,  of  Torrington.  Conn., 
a  sergeant  iu  (\mipany  F.  101st  En¬ 
gineers,  iit  Camp  Devens,  Ayer,  Mass._, 
AViis  given  a  thirty-year  sentence  March  .5 
for  unpratriotic  utterances.  He  Avas  tried 
by  ii  general  court-martiiil  I’Vbrimry  a. 
Nimke  was  taken  to  Fort  .lay,  N.  V., 
immediately,  to  begin  his  .sentence. 
Nimke  Avtts  tried  on  three  counts,  on  Iavo 
of  which  he  was  found  guilty.  In  one 
of  these  he  Avas  charged  Avith  saying : 
“If  I  am  put  in  cluirge  of  a  ptirty  on 
the  other  .side  I  Avill  surrender  to  the 
Germans  no  matter  what  their  strength 
be.”  On  another  oectisiou  be  wtis  alleged 
to  ha\’e  said  :  ‘T  Avill  fight  for  the  Fiiited 
Sttites  so  long  its  I  tim  kept  on  this  .side 
of  the  Atlantic,  but  if  I  am  sent  to  the 
other  side  I  will  act  iudopendently.” 

THE  P.VCKING  INQT'IBY.  —  Feb. 
28,  Fi-iuicis  .1.  Heucy,  _  conusel_  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  its  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  meat-packing  industry, 
read  letters  telling  of  efforts  made  by 
Cudahy  &  Co.  to  obtain  permission  from 
the  Food  Administration  to  include 
“cheek  meat”  iu  deliveries  on  p-my  cini- 
triiets.  This  meat  ordinarily  is  not  lu- 
clnded  in  the  grades  ou  Avbicli  bids  are 
itsked  for  tlie  army.  A  letter  to  \\ .  K. 
Muriibv.  Omaha  manager  for  (  tulahy  iV 
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Co.,  from  the  Chicago  headquarters  of 
the  concern,  directed  him  to  include 
“cheek  meat”  in  corned-beef  cans  in  pro¬ 
portions  of  2.5  i)er  cent.  .10  per  cent  tind 
40  per  cent,  for  submis-siou  as  samiiles 
to  the  Food  Administration.  Coiiferen<-es 
of  representatiA’cs  of  Armour,  SAvift,  and 
Morris,  with  Col.  Kniskeru,  of  the  ('hi- 
cago  dojiot  of  the  Quartermaster’s  De- 
jiaitment.  relative  to  changing  the  grtides 
of  bacon  so  that  b.acks  and  slionlders 
might  be  included  in  tirmy  bacon,  Avere 
iil-so  mentioned.  The  letter  said  that 
such  a  change  in  the  bacon  specifications 
was  necessary  because  of  the  A’ast  amount 
of  meat  Avhicli  must  be  used. 

WASHINGTON.— A  petition  headed 
by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Frances  F.  (.ffeve- 
land  I’reston  tind  representing  B.OOO.OOO 
Avomen.  was  presented  to  President  Wil¬ 
son,  Feb.  28.  It  stated  that  the  gr.iin 
being  used  in  the  brewing  of  beer,  ale 
juid  otlier  malt  beverages  in  America  is 
enough  to  make  more  than  4,0(MJ,0(M] 
loaves  of  bre.ad  daily  and  asked  that  the 
production  of  malt  liquors  in  the  United 
States  be  stopped  in  the  interest  of  food 
conservation.  The  jietition  bears  the 
names  of  many  notable  Avomen. 

Coincident  Avith  the  opening  of  the  first 
aerial  mail  route  hetAveen  Noav  York  and 
■Washington  on  April  1.5  there  will  he 
issued  a  new  stamp  sure  ro  he  of  interest 
to  philiitelists.  This  stamp  Avill  perform 
ii  function  similar  to  the  special  delivery 
stami),  for  it  Avill  ctinse  the  letter  to 
Avhich  it  is  affixed  to  he  sent  by  the  air 
•service.  The  present  plan  is  to  sell  the 
stiimj)  for  24  cents,  AA'hich  Avith  the  regu¬ 
lar  postage  Avill  make  the  cost  27  cents. 
It  Avill  he  cheaper  and  quicker  than  a 
night  letter  by  telegraph. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  both  President 
Wilson  and  Attorney-General  Gregory 
the  House.  March  4,  extended  the  scope 
of  the  esjiiouage  act  to  include  ^  Avomen 
alien  enemies.  The  amendment  gives  the 
Department  of  Justice  poAver  to  intern  or 
deport  women  sjiies  .and  others  of  danger¬ 
ous  nature,  and  that  tudion  against  many 
such  Avomen  soon  Avill  be  taken  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  action  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
ertil.  It  is  known  that  the  Departm.mt 
of  .Tnstice  has  been  keeping  a  close  watch 
on  several  AA’omeu  snsneeted  of  being  Gta-- 
inan  sympathizers.  Women  Avere^not  in¬ 
cluded  iu  tlie  sedition  laws  of  1798  and 
this  laAV  has  stood  without  change  until 
the  present,  action  of  the  House. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Boston 
IVool  Trade  Association  aa-jis  advised  Feb. 
28  by  George  IV.  GoerHiils,  acting  Qnar- 
termastcr-General,  tlnit  the  Government 
bad  decided  to  exercise  an  option  granted 
it  by  aiiplieants  for  wool  import  licenses, 
under  Avhich  it  Avtis  permitted  to  take 
over  such  Avool  as  might  he  required. 
Ihider  this  agreement,  Generiil  Goethals 
said,  arrangements  AA-onld  he  made_  for 
iicqniring  certain  grades  snitjihle  eitlna- 
for  Avorsteds  or  Avoolens,  or  both.  F. 
Ntithiiniel  Perkins,  secretary  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  immediately  notified  the  mem¬ 
bers,  in  order  that  they  might  be  prepared 
to  act  in  accordttnc.e  with  the  agreement. 
The  iinnonncement  from  Washington  Avas 
entirely  unexpected,  and  dealers  stiid  that 
many  Avho  had  been  buying  the  South 
.Vnierican  product  freely,  on  the  supiiosi- 
tiou  that  the  GoA’ernnient  would  never 
exercise  its  option,  might  he  heavy  losers. 
It  Avas  estimated  that  purchases  in  South 
America  since  1  )ec.  15,  at  Avhieh  time  the 
Government  ojttion  becomes  effective,  h:id 
exceeded  2.5.000  hales. 

The  T'nited  States  Food  •  Administra¬ 
tion  announces  that  express  companies 
Avhich  solicit  shipments  of  food  commodi- 
tic.s  and  issue  quotations  for  the  benefit 
of  buyers  and  sellers  are  not  subject  to 
license  at  the  present  time.  Expre.ss  com¬ 
panies  Avhw-h  do  not  actually  deal  in  food 
commodities  nor  receive  any  revenue 
other  tlnui  that  for  triinsnortatiou  tire 
not  classified  as  dealers  in  foodstuff's. 

Seven  hundred  and  fift.v  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  to  be  distributed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  prizes  to  stimulate 
staple  food  production,  is  jirovided  in  an 
amendment  to  the  agricultni-iil  appropria¬ 
tion  hill  adopted  March  4  by  the  Senate. 
During  the  debate  Senator  Gore  (Okla¬ 
homa),  chiiinnan  of  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee;  Seiiittor  Reed  (Missouri^,  Demo¬ 
crat.  and  Senator  Wadsworth  (Ncav 
5’’ork),  Rennblican,  attacked  the  Food 
Admiuistraliou,  declaring  it  has  not  been 
giving  proper  attention  to  the  farmers. 

Intensive  farming  Avith  the  assistance 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  offi¬ 
cials  and  practical  food  conservation 
idanned  by  the  Food  .Vdministration  Avill 
he  fetitnres  of  the  third  eneampment  of 
the  National  Service  School,  from  April 
22  to  .Ttine  1.  'Phe  site  of  the  school  on 
Conduit  Road,  District  of  Columbia,  i.s 
the  Siime  as  ocennied  by  the  second  en¬ 
campment  last  Soring.  Brovision  Avill 
he  made  for  2.50  students  in  e.  course 
of  20  days  etich.  The  first  session  Avill 
ooen  Aoril  2’2  ttnd  close  Ifay  11.  the  sec¬ 
ond  session  Avill  begin  May  12  and  end 
on  Memorial  Day.  Students  taking  the 
agricnlturtil  course  Avill  he  required _  to 
remain  for  the  entire  six-Aveek  period. 
The  scho(d  Avill  he  housed  in  tents  as  in 
former  years  and  Avill  he  conducted  along 
military  lines.  The  co-operation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  officials  Ims 
been  secured  in  Avorking  out^  a  practical 
agriculture  course  and  portions  of  the 
English  system  of  farm  training  schools 
for  Avomen  Avill  be  also  utilized.  Red 
Cross  classes  Avill  be  available  for  stu¬ 
dents  AA’ho  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
them. 
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Fertilizers  Pay 
BetterThan  Ever 

Today  a  bushel  of 
com  or  wheat  buys 
more  fertilizer 
(potash  excepted,  of 
course)  than  at  any  time 
during  the  past  three 
years. 

Note  how  much  cheaper 
you  can  buy  a  2-10  fer¬ 
tilizer  now  than  before 
the  war. 

In  1914 


In  terms  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  fertilizers  cost  less 
today  than  in  1914, 

Fertilizers  paid  you 
then — they  will  pay 
you  better  now. 

Fertilizers  are  today 
more  profitable  and 
more  necessary  to  ef¬ 
ficient  production  than 
before  the  war.  Grow 
more  per  acre  and  in¬ 
crease  your  profits  by 
using  fertilizer. 

Help  both  the  railroads 
and  yourself  by  ordering 
Spring  Fertilizers  now. 

Send  for  literature  to  Dept.  19 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  the  ^ 

National  Fertilizer  Association 

Potta)  Telegraph  Bldg. 

Chicago 


The  M'jntey  Bldg. 
Baltimore 


CRoWN 


SEED  is  high  and 
scarce.  Make  every 


gaai  n  . 
DRIt-LS 


grain  count.  A  Crown 
Drill  sows  the  right  depth 
and  ihe  right_  amount — 
its  force  feed  b  accurate. 
No  seed  is  too  small  or  too 
big — dent  corn  or  kidney  beansso  wn  without  crack¬ 
ing.  The  fertilizer  feed  handles  wet  “goods”  suc¬ 


cessfully.  Send  today  for  1918  catalog. 

We  also  make  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Sowers, 
Traction  Sprayers  and 
Wheelbarrow  Grass 
Seeders— allguaranteed.  /  /f? 

Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

112  Wayne  Street 
PHELPS,  N.  Y, 


Soil  and  Fertility  Notes 


Keeping  Hen  Manure 

pan  yon  toll  ino  what  to  mix  with 
chicken  nmiuirt*  to  keep  it  from  heating? 
I  put  about  40  bushels  in  a  shed  with  | 
tight  roof  and  the  manure  is  “burning 
up.”  I  expect  to  use  manure  in  the 
1  Spring  in  my  truck  patch.  o.  n.  c. 

,  Wadswcirth,  O. 

!  Land  phister  or  sulplmte  of  lime  dusted 
over  that  manure  as  it  was  ttiken  from 
'the  house  would  have  dried  it  and  pre¬ 
vented  heating.  You  can  n.sc  the  jdaster 
now — worked  into  the  pile,  but  the  hand¬ 
ling  over  will  hardly  pay.  Why  not  take 
it  right  out  and  sinead  where  it  is  to  be 
used? 


Fertilizer  in  Corn  Hills 

AVbat  is  the  best  way  to  apply  eom- 
mercial  fertilizer  to  corn  when  planted 
with  liand  planter,  or  by  hand?  I  want 
the  corn  in  I’ow.s  both  ways.  I  tried 
dropping  fertilizer  in  the  hills,  then  plant¬ 
ing  down  through  it  with  hand  planter, 
hut  it  did  not  germinate  as  well  as  where 
fertilizer  was  not  used.  Would  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  injure  the  young  corn  plants  if 
dropped  on  the  hill.s  jiist  after  corn  came 
up  before  cultivating?  e.  y.  f?. 

Salem,  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  some  trouble  in  using  fer¬ 
tilizer  right  in  the  hill  at  ])lanting  time. 
When  a  small  quantity  is  drilled  in.  there 
is  not  usually  much  trouble,  but  a  hapdful 
thrown  into  the  hill  will  sometimes  in¬ 
jure  tlie  seed.  We  have  obtained  best  re¬ 
sults  by  scattering  the  fertilizer  around 
the  lull  when  tin'  corn  is  nhout  four 
inches  high,  working  it  in  with  hoe  OX' 
<-ultivator. 


SAFE  ROOFS 

WILL  HELP  will  THE  WAI 


Crops,  manufactured  products,  dairy -stock,  household 
effects  and  farm  implements  are  far  loo  valurdsle  to  be 
left  to  the  mercy  of  an  unsafe  roof.  The  nation  depends 
upon  its  farmers  and  no  farmer  can  afford  to  tun  the 
risk  an  unsafe  roof  entails. 

WEBCO 

SHINGLE  STRIPS 

Slate-Surfaced 

are  a  safe,  serviceable,  long-lived  roohng  material  that 
can  be  laid  quickly  without  expensive  labor.  Many  far¬ 
mers  can  lay  them  themselves.  Self-spacing.  Give  the 
appearance  of  individual  asphalt-slate  shingles,  but  one 
strip  is  divided  into  four  shingles,  quioldy  laid.  Only 
I  I  I  strips  to  cover  a  square.  Price  only  $5.75  per 
S(|uare.  Red  or  green,  t.  o.  b.  Fitchburg. 

Send  today  for 

BIG  FREE  ROOFING  BOOK 

which  shows  the  various  kinds  of  roofing  we  carry  and 
tells  why  we  can  save  you  money  on  a  good  roof. 

Webber  Lumber  &  Supply  Co. 

82  Thompson  Street  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


Dissolving  Bones 

T  have  .«:omc  hones  which  T  would  like 
to  make  use  of  as  feitilizer.  Would  it 
bo  profitable  to  Imrn  tht'm.  or  could  I  dis¬ 
solve  them  in  some  other  mtiimer? 

Bloomsbury,  N.  .T.  w.  yr. 

Tt  depends  somewhat  on  the  quantity 
of  hones  you  have.  The  etisiest  way  to 
Imndle  them  Ls  to  hunt  them.  Wlien  you 
do  this  you  lose  a  good  shit  re  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  value,  as  the  nitrogen  is  driven 
away  through  this  burning.  Wliat  you 
have  left  is  the  phosphorus  in  the  form  of 
hone  ash.  Wliere  there  are  only  a  few 
hones,  and  wood  is  list'd  fm-  fuel,  the 
hones  can  he  burned  in  the  .stove  or 
heater,  and  all  tin'  ashes  saved  for  use 
on  the  land.  Wliere  tlit're  are  many  of 
them  they  can  he  burned  in  a  bonfire 
made  up  with  tree  trimmings  or  trash  of 
any  sort,  with  the  hone  mixed  through  it. 
Some  jieople  who  keep  poultry  roast  the 
.soft  hones  in  the  ovt'ii  and  then  feed  them 
to  the  hens.  The  fertilizer  maiuifacturers 
oriish  the  hones  in  powerful  machinery 
and  then  treat  them  with  sulphuric  acid. 
This  would  pay  only  where  you  have  a 
large  (|iiantity.  There  are  .a  number  of 
hone  mills  on  the  market  which  would 
smash  the  hones,  hut  we  do  not  advise 
tlie  use  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  farm. 
One  Avay  of  softening  bones  is  to  pack 
them  in  nnleaehed  ashes  in  barrels  or 
Ikixcs  and  keeji  them  moist.  In  about 
three  months’  time  the  hones  will  he 
softened  and  can  he  smashed  up  fine  with 
a  hammer  or  heavy  sjiade. 


Green  Crop  for  Plowing  Under 

What  green  crop  would  you  consider 
the  best  for  plowing  under  for  beaus  on 
a  poor  piece  of  ground  that  has  had  no  ! 
manure  for  ti  number  of  years,  something  : 
that  could  he  sown  in  March  or  April? 
T>ast  year  T  obtained  good  results  with 
about  1.400  pounds  of  high-grade  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  the  acre.  I  intend  to  use  about 
the  same  amount  of  fertilizer  again  this 
yeax*.  Would  you  advise  using,  say,  about 
oOO  pounds  of  the  1.400  for  the  green 
crop?  Are  seed  hean.s  good  the  second 
year  for  planting?  f.  a.  b. 

Long  Island. 

Tlie  best  combination  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  is  oats  iind  Canada  field  iieas  seeded 
together.  Sow  one  bushel  of  peas  on  top 
of  the  groiiiul  and  jilow  or  disk  them 
under.  Then  broadcast  2^/j  bushels  of 
oats  and  liarrow  in.  It  will  he  good 
practice  to  use  .500  poimds  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  this  crop.  The  oats  and  peas 
can  be  plowed  under  in  late  June  or 
early  .Inly.  Test  the  seed  beans  by  plant¬ 
ing  a  few  in  pots  or  boxes  or  wrapping' 
them  in  a  warm,  damp  cloth. 


“He  was^  killed  in  the  safety  zone.” 
What?  Was  he  on  a  ship  sunk  by  a 
submarine?”  “No:  he  was  on  the  side¬ 
walk  when  an  automobile  hit  him.” — • 
Buffalo  Express. 
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RACINE 
Country  Road 

and 

MultHdileCord 

TIRES 

This  Racine  Rubber  Company  mes¬ 
sage  tells  why,  when  tires  are  talked  of, 
you  hear  such  good  words  for  Racine 
Country  Road  and  Racine  Multi-Mile 
Cord  tires. 

And  all  without  previous  advertising 
— save  word  of  mouth  praise,  one  tire 
buyer  to  another. 

ExtraTests  Mean  ExtraValue 

In  Racine  Rubber  Company  factories, 
tires  and  tubes  of  character  are  built. 
Distinct  Extra  Tests  are  applied,  step  by 
step.  This  -extra  care  in  the  factory 
means  extra  wear  on  the  road. 
Racine  Extra  Tests  assure  you  of 
fabric  perfection  and  strength — 
of  rubber  fitness  — of  accurate 
compound — of  fabric  and  rub¬ 
ber  proportion — of  inside 
smoothness — of  tread  weight 
— of  exact,  uniform  cure — 
of  wearability. 

Racine  Country  Road — 
specially  designed  and  Ex¬ 
tra  Tested  for  severe  coun¬ 
try  road  use. 

Racine  Multi-Mile  Cord — 
Extra  Tested  cord  tire  of 
true  quality. 

Also  Extra  Tested  red  and 
gray  tubes. 

See  the  nearest  dealer  who 
sells  them. 
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I'lH 


For  Your  Own  Pro¬ 
tection  Be  Certain 
Every RacineTire  You 
Bay,  Bear*  The  Name 


Racine,  Wis. 


RACINE  RUBBER 
COMPANY 


i^imm 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  fanner’sblgqnestionss 
How  cani  have  agood  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor  ? 

IRON  AGE 


solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools— 
stcred  in  smell  space.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc. (better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
posh  itanddoaday^sband- 


work  In  60 
minutes. 
SO  combin¬ 
ations,  ti.60 
to  $S0  00. 
Write  for 
_  booklet. 

Bateman  M’fgCo.,  Box  2C„Grenlocb,N.J. 


Green  Manure  Pays 

Sowing coyer  crops  between  rows  improves 
BavcB  tertilizer,  prevents  j)laut  food  escapingr- 

New  seeder 

8  Feet  Wide 

Kvonly  sows  clover,  alfalfa,  turnip,  rape,  timothy, 
i-yc,  wheat,  outs,  buolcwlieat,  etc. — any  quantity 
per  acre.  1 7  flat  teeth  cover  seed  thoroughly  and 
make  dust  mulch,  lea\  iiig  grotiiid  flat.  Haves  seed 
and  labor.  Assures  good  crop.  Ideal  cultivator. 
Kills  weeds.  lu  stock  near  you.  Catalog  FREE. 
EUBBEA  UOWES  CO. 


DitcKes 


ake  them  at  low  cost.  Get  bi g- 
ger  crops.  Increase  farm  values. 


lO 

Days’ 

Trial 


Moild 


Farm  Ditcher,  Terracer 
and  Road  Grader 


A1 1  -Steel  —Adjustable — Reversible— No  wheels, 
levers  or  cogs  to  get  out  of  fix.  Cuts  new  farm 
ditches  or  cleans  old  ones  to  4  feet  deep— grades 
roads— builds  farm  terraces,  dykes  and  levees. 
Prevents  crop  failures;  reclaims  abandoned  land. 
Does  the  work  of  100  men.  Needed  on  every 
farm.  Write  for  free  book  full  of  valuable  drain¬ 
age  information  and  special  introductory  offer. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO..  Inc. 
Box  S34  Owensboro,  Kentucky 


Asplnwall, 

Potato 
Planter 


FThe 


World’s  Oldest  and 
Largest  Makers  of 
Potato  Machinery 

Aspinwall  Mfg.  Co. 

621  Sabin  St. 
Jackson,  Michigan 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  "‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


,  -  -le  First  Successful 
Potato  Planter.  The 

only  correct  drop,  one- 
fTtian,  automatic,  potato 
.'planter.  Does  all  the  work— 
/clt  the  time.  Needs  nowatch- 
’ing.  Plants  more  ocresperd^. 

Saves  Expense  of  Extra  Man 

^Attachments  for  peas,  beans  and 
..  ...  „ 'fertilizer  furnished, 

when  desired.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK! 
containing  valuable  information  on 
this  important  crop,  also  attrac¬ 
tive  folder  illustrating  th- 
Aspinwall  complete  line  of 
potato  machinery— Cutters, 

Planters,  Sprayers,  Diggers/ 
and  Sorters. 
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Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Goodrich  Automobile  Tires— 
"Beat  in  the  Long  Run" 

Akron,  Ohio — The  City  of  Goodrich 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Better  Weather. — March  came  upon 
«a  looking  like  a  lamb.  The  mercui’y 
clrm1>ed  in  the  thermometer,  the  snow 
faded  aw.'iy  and  the  rye  took  on  its  green 
coat.  As  I  write  the  ground  is  nearly 
bare — just  a  few  remains  of  snowdrifts 
on  the  noi'th  side  of  the  stone  walls.  Now 
a  high,  chilly  wind  has  started,  but  the 
lion  of  Winter  has  gone  back  to  his  cave 
and  the  lamb  is  hunting  for  iiasture.  At 
least  it  looks  like  a  lamb,  but  we  have 
been  in  this  business  for  some  years,  and 
decline  to  play  the  part  of  Tattle  Red  Ilid- 
ing-hoo<l.  I  think  it  is  a  wolf  well  dis- 
gtiised  as  a  pet  lamb,  and  there  may  be 
.several  blizzards  yet.  I  will  take  no 
chances,  but  it  does  seem  gnod  to  get  one 
more  look  at  the  bare  ground.  We  had 
forgottim  what  it  was  like. 

WjtAT  We  Find. — As  Winter  fades 
away  we  may  take  account  of  stock  and 
see  what  the  lion  has  left  after  his  long 
pawing.  The  i)each  buds  seem  to  be  most¬ 
ly  killed.  There  may  be  a  few  left,  and 
I  shall  Hot  give  the  crop  up  iintil  the 
bloom  .actually  fails.  We  have  never  lost 
an  entire  crop  yet.  There  seems  to  be  no 
loss  in  the  apple  orchards  due  to  the  <-old. 
The  mice  and  rabbits  have  done  some 
damage,  but  not  as  much  as  I  feared.  We 
took  time  last  Fall  to  hoe  around  all  the 
young  trees,  and  clean  out  the  trash 
around  them.  This  has  helited  keep  the 
mice  away,  iind  our  losses  have  been  com¬ 
paratively  small.  These  hateful  vermin 
work  in  a  strange  w.ay.  Where  we  most 
expected  to  find  the  damage,  luirdly  a  tree 
has  been  touched,  while  in  one  block  of 
fine  McIntosh,  just  ready  to  bear,  they 
have  ruined  entire  rows  of  trees.  In  a 
Winter  like  the  past  one  even  the  wire  or 
lath  i)rotectors  will  fail  to  keep  off  the 
rabbits.  They  will  work  on  toi>  of  the 
drifted  snow,  above  the  protectors.  The 
best  wtiy  is  to  satisfy  them  by  spreading  a 
feast  before  them!  Cuttings  and  trim¬ 
mings  scattered  over  the  snow  around  the 
trees  seem  to  satisfy  the  vermin.  I  hey 
will  gnaw’  these  twigs  bare  and  usually 
leave  the  trees  alom*. 

Wei.l  Wixteuei).  This  can  be  said  of 
the  straw’bei-ries  .and  the  cover  crops.  The 
btu’ries  had  .a  good  coat  of  manure  just 
after  the  ground  froze  last  Fall,  and  the 
snow  just  tucked  an  extra  blanket  over 
them  and  kept  them  from  harm.  Now’ 
they  begin  to  wake  up,  and  though  the 
snow  has  gone  the  mulch  of  manure  pre¬ 
vents  freeze  and  thaw  through  these 
changeable  days.  There  ought  to  be  a 
good  crop  of  berries.  The  cover  crops  this 
year  are  rye  alone  or  rye  and  vet<’h.  As 
usually  happens  after  a  snowy  WiiUor, 
they  strike  March  in  fine  condition,  and 
immediately  start  grow’ing.  AVe  never 
had  a  finer  showing  of  grain.  Fast  F.-ill 
I  expected  the  situation  which  now  con¬ 
fronts  us,  and  so  seeded  rye  or  rye  and 
vetch  in  every  gi-owing  crop,  or  on  all 
vacant  fand.  Thus  we  have  nearly  Ho 
acres  in  these  croi)s — -mostly  among  the 
fruit  trees.  AA’ith  the  great  shortage  of 
lalmr  which  now  confronts  us,  this  grain 
situation  will  help  out.  AA  e  (;an  let  it  go 
and  cut  for  grain,  turn  in  pigs  to  eat  it 
dow’n  .and  m.ake  pork,  nr  cut  and  pile 
around  the  trees  as  a  mulch — in  either 
event  saving  much  labor  at  plowing  and 
cultivating.  The  soil  will  be  full  of  mois¬ 
ture  after  this  long  and  snowy  A\  inter, 
and  the  cover  crops  can  he  bandied  so  as 
to  hold  this  moisture  in  the  soil  for  the 
trees.  AA^e  shall  seed  to  clover  all  over  the 
rye  and  vetch  which  is  not  to  be  plowed. 
The  combination  I  Kke  is'-Alsike,  Sweet 
clovei'  and  a  little  Allalla.  ^I'he  .Alsike  is 
sure  with  us,  and  the  other  will  help.  I 
think  the  apples  and  the  cover  crops  alone 
w’ould  give  us  a  fair  income  this  year,  but 
we  shall,  of  course,  j)ut  in  some  other 
croiis,  like  potatoes,  cabbage  .and  corn. 
This,  however,  is  a  year  when  farmers 
must  consider  their  labor  supply,  and  not 
put  in  more  than  they  can  care  for. 

Frozen  Pii’ES. — AA^e  have  them.  Our 
water  supply  comes  from  a  spring  on  the 
hillside,  the  pipes  being  far  underground. 
It  did  not  seem  possible  that  frost  could 
get  in  deep  enough  to  stop  them,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  terrible  weather  of  late  January 
we  suddenly  found  our  tanks  empty  and 
no  flow  through  the  iiipes.  The  pipe  from 
the  well  is  also  frozen,  so  that  every  drop 
of  water  needed  in  the  house  must  be 


brought  in  buckets.  This  does  not  seem 
so  bad  when  it  is  the  regular  practice, 
but  when  you  have  had,  for  years,  a  full 
and  constant  supply  of  pure,  soft  water 
under  good  pressure,  every  bucket  that 
you  are  forced  to  carry  seems  to  w’eigh  a 
full  ton.  You  never  know  how  useful 
water  is  until  the  pipes  freeze.  AA’e  have 
tried  to  thaw  these  pipes  out  without  suc¬ 
cess.  The  plumber  advises  us  to  let  them 
alone  and  wait  until  AA^inter  relents  and 
s.ays  “Hands  off!”  The  electric  company 
men  say  they  can  connect  the  current 
with  this  long  pipe  and  roast  the  ice  out 
of  it.  It  is  a  great  nuisance,  but.  like  all 
the  rest  of  war  and  AA'inter  measures,  we 
must  stand  uj)  lik(>  pati-iots  and  face  the 
music. 

“Do  A'our  Bit.” — I  could  easily  fill  a 
page  with  comidaints  and  criticisms  which 
could  be  fully  justified,  but  at  heart  we 
all  know  that  we  must  endure  many  sac¬ 
rifices  and  i)rivations  in  order  to  carry 
this  country  through  its  trial.  I  like  the 
baby’s  spirit  better  than  I  do  that  of 
nnuiy  grown-uj)  men.  This  baby  is  per¬ 
haps  three  feet  long  and  weighs  about  30 
pounds.  She  sleeps  in  a  good-sized  bed 
with  a  laige  bed-fellow.  On  one  of  the 
coldest  nights  when  the  frightful  north 
wind  shook  the  house  and  sent  terror  to 
the  stoutest  heart,  this  little  tot  crept  into 
bed,  and,  after  a  little  snuggling  down, 
called  out:  ‘'Come  on  to  hed  now;  Pve 
fiot  the  hed  all  warmed  up — as  far  down 
UH  I  (jor 

Now.  1  like  the  spirit  of  little  Rose  in 
her  attitude  toward  life  as  represented  by 
that  big  bed.  She  did  not  stop  to  consider 
the  tremendous  difference  between  her 
own  little  body  and  the  cold  depths  of 
tlnit  big  bed.  She  warmed  it  “as  far 
down  as  T  <io!”  Tlmt  was  her  little  duty 
in  the  household,  and  she  did  it  cheerfully 
and  as  well  as  her  little  share  of  human 
heat  woujd  jiermit.  She  did  not  worry 
about  the  rest  of  the  bed  after  she  had 
done  her  own  duty.  That  trouble  could 
be  safely  left  to  a  larger  body  than  her 
own.  I  like  that  spirit.  It  is  a  good 
lesson  foi*  many  of  us  who  cannot  see  our 


way  clearly.  AVhen  they  told  me  of  little 
Rose  and  the  big  bed  there  came  into  my 
mind  an  appropriate  text :  “Oh  ye  of  lit¬ 
tle  faith."  Let’s  all  sail  in  and  warm  up 
the  bed  of  life — as  far  down  as  wc  go! 

Trust  and  Plow. — That  is  what  the 
child  may  teach  us  in  this  hard  situation, 
and  I  met  a  man  in  Pennsylvania  who 
gave  me  another  version.  The  boy  has 
been  drafted  and  father  is  left  on  the  farm. 
Thi.s  man’s  ancestry  a.s  an  American  runs 
way  back  to  earliest  times.  Duiing  King 
Philip's  AA^ar  one  of  his  ancestors  marched 
away  to  round  up  the  enemy  in  Rhode 
Island.  Later,  in  the  French  and  Indian 
AA’ar,  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  AA’ar, 
this  man’s  father  and  other  ancestors  took 
their  guns  and  marched  off  to  fight  for 
their  country.  In  every  case  they  left 
wife  and  children  at  home  to  work  and 
serve  as  best  they  could.  Such  men  have 
this  idea  of  patriotic  service  right  in  their 
blood.  AA’hen  the  Civil  A\’’ar  broke  out 
this  man  was  a  boy  of  about  IG  years — 
olde.st  of  a  large  family.  One  day,  on  the 
news  of  a  great  battle,  father  came  in 
from  the  fi<‘ld,  put  up  his  horses,  walked 
into  the  house  and  told  mother  he  was 
going  to  volunteer.  He  did  so  at  once, 
and  the  boy  was  left  as  head  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  He  went  to  his  mother  in  some 
trouble  and  said  :  “Alother,  what  can  I 
do  to  take  father’s  place?” 

^^other  looked  off  aciaiss  the  s\inny  hill 
slope,  put  her  hand  on  the  boy’s  shoulder 
and  said : 

“My  hoy,  trust  in  God  and  plow  close 
to  your  fence  rows!" 

\\diat  mothei-  ever  gave  her  boy  finer 
advice  than  that?  It  meant  for  him  the 
’’double  power  of  manhood”  and  utilizing 
the  waste  and  latent  forces  of  the  farm, 
and  that  is  about  all  there  is  to  it  this 
year.  AA’e  have  now  come  up  to  the  bat¬ 
tle  line  for  this  year’s  work.  There  are 
many  discouragements.  AA’e  have  been 
jioorly  led,  badly  organized,  patronized, 
scolded  and  made  to  stand  for  blunders 
and  mismanagement.  But  we  have  got  to 
put  up  the  best  fight  there  is  in  us,  and  I 
can  think  of  no  better  .slogan  than  the 


words  of  that  Pennsylvania  mother: 

“Trust  in  God  and  ploio  close  up  to 
your  fence  roirs.”  n.  w  c. 


New  York  Farm  Lands 

I  would  like  to  say  in  regard  to  M.  B. 
D.’s  article  on  page  68,  entitled  “From 
Iowa  to  New  York,”  that  I  cannot  agree 
with  him.  I  lived  in  Lyon  County,  Iowa, 
for  some  time,  which  is  probably  as  good 
.a  section  as  any  in  the  State,  came  to 
Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  and  punchased  a 
farm  with  w-hich  I  am  well  satisfied.  Of 
course  we  have  some  poor  steep  hill  land 
in  this  .section.  However,  I  have  talked 
with  a  number  of  men  from  Iowa  and 
other  parts  of  the  AA’est  who  have  settled 
here,  and  they  generally  seem  to  be  well 
satisfied,  and  think  the  opportunities  here 
better  than  in  the  AA’est 

If  a  man  intends  to  purchase  a  farm  I 
would  advise  buying  from  owner  to  save 
agent’s  commission,  and  buy  what  one  can 
pay  cash  for.  M.  B.  D.  recommends 
small  horses,  where  I  differ  with  him.  as 
I  think  there  is  where  the  old  settlers  fall 
down.  They  do  not  have  power  enough, 
and  I  notice  that  practically  all  of  the 
successful  farmers  have  large  horses. 

M.  B.  D.  says :  “Don’t  get  an  idea 
that  our  lands  are  cheap,”  I  think  that 
the  lands  are  vei’y  cheap  compared  with 
AA’estern  lands,  but  I  should  purchase  the 
better  grades  and  less,  rather  than  the 
cheap  grades  and  a  large  tract.  Our  land 
is  not  all  hills,  neithm-  is  Iowa  all  flat.  I 
think  our  land  values  are  as  good  as  any 
in  the  State,  and  better  than  Iowa  where 
price  is  concerned. 

A  neighbor  of  M.  B.  D.  purchased  a 
farm  of  40  acres  for  less  than  $4,000 
within  one-rjuarter  mile  of  an  excellent 
village.  The  land  would  compare  with 
most  of  (’entral  Iowa  land.  Compare  this 
with  values  in  that  section,  and  I  thiidc 
you  will  consider  it  very  cheap,  but  it  is 
a  fair  price  here,  and  above  the  average. 

w.  J.  R. 


“How  did  you  first  learn  that  you 
loved  me,  sweetheart?”  *T  found  that  I 
got  very  angry  whenever  I  heard  any¬ 
body  calling  you  a  brainless  idiot.” — 


THE  NEXT  TIME  YOU  BUY 

ARCTICS— 

Be  sure  to  get  the  kind  with  the  “  Red- Line  ’Round 
the  Top.”  They  are  the  famous  **Hi-Press.”  now 
being  worn  by  millions  of  farmers^  miners  and  fish¬ 
ermen.  This  splendid  footwear  is  not  made  like 
ordinary  boots  and  shoes.  We  MOLD  them,  under 
enormous  pressure  and  great  heat,  INTO  ONE 
SOLID  PIECE.  They  CAN’T  leak  and  they  will 
OUTWEAR  ALL  OTHERS  TWO  AND  THREE 
TO  ONE.  Save  footwear  bills  and  preserve  your 
health.  Try  **Hi-Press”  and  you’ll  never  be  satisfied 
with  anything  else. 


TiScGOODRICH 
BOOT,  fhat 
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Thoroughly,  while 
you  are  about  it.  A 
“half  done”  spraying  job 
means  that  you  get  only 
50  cents  where  you  might 
have  had  one  dollar.  Get  a 
sprayer  that  Covers. 

That  is  the  only  kind  you  will 
find  listed  in  our  new 

1918  FREE  CATALOG 
Send  for  it  to-day.  For  10c  we  will 
also  include  the  handsome  94-page  book 
''  Why  and  Haw  of  Orchard  Success." 

It  is  a  complete  Spraying  Guide. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 
Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


The 

Leader 


Insist  on  the 
Ospraymo 
trade 
mark 


hosPRAYMo’ 


LINE  OF 


^m^PRAYERSi^^ 


Hardie  Orchard 
Gun,  $12.00 

T akes  the  hard,  tiresome 
work  out  of  spraying. 
A  light,  handy  spray  gun  I 
tnat  shoots  a  penetrating 
cloud  of  spray — operates 
with  any  power  sprayer—*  | 
adjustable  from  10  to  30  ft. 

Hardie  Spray  Pumps 

Put  one  on  your  sprayer.  ] 
Made  in  various  sizes.  A 
simple,  compact  pump. 

_ Bigcapacity.  Smooth- 
_^est  working.  Used  on  I 
Hardie  Sprayers, 
standard  for  over 
18  years.  Write! 
for  catalog. 

The  Hardie  Mfg.  Co, 

HudBoOe  Mlcb. 

Also  pQrtlaods  Ort. 


^miM 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tool* 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 
How  can  1  grow  crops  witii  less  ex¬ 
pense  and  lal>or  ?  How  can  1  grow 
fancy  fruit  at  low  cost  V  The 

IRON  AGE  f"-' 


(horizontal  ■  solves  the  spraying 
problem  for  the  busy  farmer. 
Can  be  osod  in  any  wagon, 
cart  or  eleti.  Reliable  easy- 
working  pump  placed  outside 
the  barrel — prevents  rusting— 
aP  parts  easy  to  reach.  100  to 
125  pounds  pressure  with  two 
nozzles.  60  and  100  gallon  sizes. 
We  make  a  full  line  of  spray¬ 
ers.  Write  today  for  our  free 
Barrel  .Sprayer  booklet. 

BatemanM’f'gCo.,  Box  2£  yGrenlocIi, N. J. 


Yours! 

A  .^)0-gallon  barrel 
of  Scale cide  to 
any  one  wlio  will 
suggest  a  fairer 
guarantee  than 
_  that  given  below. 

“SCALECIDE” 

As  proof  of  ou  r  confidence  and  to  strength¬ 
en  yours,  wo  will  make  the  following 
proposition  to  any  fruit  grower  of  average 
honesty  and  veracity;  ,  .  , 

Divide  your  orchard  in  halt,  no  matter  how  large 
or  small.  Spray  one-half  with  ’’BGALECIDE 
l*and  the  other  with  Lime-Sulfiw  for  three  yesxs, 
everything  else  being  equal.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  three  disinterested  fruit  growers  say  that 
the  partspray^  with  “SCALECIDE  "  is  not  in 
every  way  better  than  that  sprayed  with  Limc- 
Sulfur,  we  will  return  you  the  money  you  paid 
us  for  the  “SCALECIDE’’. 

Send  for  new  free  booklet, 

“  Profits  In  Fall  Spraying”. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M’Fg  Chemists 
SO  Church  St.  Dept.  N  New  York 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  muchiue  Of  your  own.  ^^sli  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Missouri  Fruit  Notes 

The  strawberry  crop  of  1917  in  this 
district  was  unifornily  good.  As  usual 
.Toe  was  the  premier  berry  of  the  home 
acre,  excelling  all  others  in  the  qualities 
which  combine  to  make  a  fancy  berry. 
This  is  a  record  that  it  has  uniformly 
made  for  many  years,  although  after  its 
introduction,  about  20  years  ago,  it  went 
into  eclipse  and  remained  obscured  until 
quite  recently,  when  it  emerged  and 
bounded  to  the  front  with  additions  to  its 
old  name,  and  amid  universal  praise.  My 
first  fancy  berry  of  a  long  time  ago  was 
Marshall,  and  it  grew  to  perfection  for 
several  years.  After  tliat  it  refused  to  be 
its  old  self,  and  has  been  a  failure  ever 
since.  Tint  .Toe  has  never  f.ailed,  pro¬ 
vided  the  soil  was  deep  and  rich  .so  it 
could  mature  its  big  lierries.  and  there¬ 
fore  T  rate  it  number  one  among  all  other 
kinds  tested.  A  gre.at  deal  has  Ix'en  said 
in  praise  of  the  Chesapeake,  but  I  think 
the  .To(’  is  superior,  chiefly  in  jirodnctive- 
ness  and  plant  making,  and  equal  in  all 
other  resj)ects.  Tts  berries  grow  to  the 
largest  size,  one  of  tin*  last  crop  w’eighing 
2^4  nunce.s.  So  shy  a  hearer  is  the 
Chesapeake  here  that  I  do  not  deem  it 
profit.’ible.  IVrhaps  the  best  of  tlu’  newer 
varieties  here  is  the  Warren.  The  plant 
is  not  large,  but  the  berries  are  always 
there,  very  large,  handsome  and  good. 
It  seems  to  he  a  most  dependaldi’  bearer 
of  large  berries  that  would  be  graded 
fancy.  The  Billy  Sunday  bore  a  good 
crop  of  nice  'berries.  So  also  did  the 
Collins,  a  new  introduction  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  ripened  over  a  long  .season. 
Both  of  these  miglit  he  found  worth 
growing.  Cook  and  Wilson,  creations  of 
Dr.  Van  I'leet,  produced  larg('  berries, 
in  quantity  and  of  very  high  quality. 
They  are  very  dark,  almost  black  Avhen 
dead  ripe,  and  their  most  serious  defect 
seems  to  he  that  the  calyx  leaves  die  and 
turn  black  as  berries  ripen,  thus  greatly 
marring  tlieir  appearance.  They  <:in  be 
recommended  for  the  family  gaid(‘n. 

Bewastico  lias  not  done  well  here. 
I’reniier,  also,  was  not  impressive  on  the 
few  jilants  that  grew.  Bubach  can  al¬ 
ways  be  depended  fui  for  a  good  cro|>  of 
very  large  berries.  ITnstler  did  not  .show 
.superior  qualities.  Willard  attracted  at¬ 
tention  with  large  l)e;iutiful  berries  that 
held  on  till  quite  late  in  the  season.  The 
(dd  Sanii)le  was  large*,  fine,  proebictive, 
better  than  most  new  sorts.  Most  of 
ns  aree  de'sirous  of  new  favorites  and  for 
that  reason  are  not  dispo.sed  to  do  full 
justice  to  tlu’  old  standards  in  competi- 
tioii  with  them.  We  cannot  always  rely 
on  ourselves  to  be  stiictly  impartial. 
Columbia,  a  Candy- Warfield  cross  orig¬ 
inating  in  Missouri,  is  dest'rving  of  men¬ 
tion  ami  trial  as  one  of  the  finest  late 
berries ;  resemibb’s  Cli<>sapeake  in  many 
re'speets  and  is  fully  as  late  as 
Gaudy,  but  not  more*  jeroductive. 
Very  handsome,  firm,  symmetrical,  liigh 
quality  and  worthy  of  trial  with  other 
late  kinds. 

Among  tlio.se  which  fruit<‘d  here  for 
the  first  time  the  most  mjteworthy  was 
I’earl.  ripening  very  late,  even  lat('r  than 
Candy.  Plants  were  very  large  and  vig¬ 
orous.  very  prolific,  more  so  than  Candy, 
of  berries  of  large.st  size,  good  (piality  and 
color.  It  really  seemed  to  he  the  berry 
we  were  looking  for  that  was  actually 
later  than  the  Candy,  and  more  iirodiic- 
tive ;  hnt  there  was  a  perceptible  flaw  in 
the  fact  that  the  calyx  turned  black  ami 
impaired  the  general  attractiveness  of 
the  berries,  a  certain  result  of  such  a 
habit.  Yet  I  consider  Pearl  a  valualde 
actiuisition  :ind  shall  ti’st  it  on  a  larger 
scale.  Lady  (’orneille.  shown  on  page  494, 
is  ju’odnctive  of  extra  large  berries  foi-  a 
variety  said  to  he  an  early,  hut  here  it 
did  not  prove  t<t  he  mm-e  than  a  second 
t'arly  and  mid-season  sort.  The  berries 
wer«‘  firm  and  ratlu’r  acid.  I  can  s(‘e  that 
for  some  localities  and  soils  it  might  he  .i 
profital)le  market  kind.  T,.  K.  .toii.v.son. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co..  Mo. 


Mary,  from  tlie  city,  watched  the  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  plucking  the  duck  for  the  mor¬ 
row’s  dinner.  Mary  was  interested  in 
farm  life.  “Please,  ma’am,”  she  asked, 
“do  yon  take  off  their  clothes  every 
night?” — Credit  lost. 


Get  More  Money 
For  Your  Work 

Worms  and  caterpillars,  bad  as  they  arc,  are  not  the 
cause  of  all  poor  fruit.  Potato  bugs  and  flea  beetles  are  bad 
enough,  but  blight  is  worse.  Plant  diseases  tnust  be  fought 
as  well  as  worms  and  insects.  Pyrox  is  the  weapon  to  use 
against  both.  It  also  invigorates  the  plant  or  tree,  yielding 
products  of  superior  size  and  quality.  In  order  to  get  more 
money  for  your  work 

Spray  with 

lyrox: 

'*11  fills  the  barrel  with  the  kind  tliaf  used  to  go  on  fop** 


It  is  an  insecticide  and  fungicide  combined, — a  smooth, 
creamy  paste,  all  ready  to  use  by  mixing  with  cold  water. 
It  mixes  easily  and  saves  time  and  labor.  In  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  the  Editor  of  “The  Fruit  Belt”  says:  “I  have  made 
up  many  thousands  of  barrels  of  spray  mixtures  on  the  farm, 
and  I  can  say  to  you  I  have  mixed  my  last  barrel.  I  now 
use  Pyrox.” 

Most  good  agricultural  supply  dealers  sell  Pyrox. 
Last  year  the  demand  for  Pyrox  exhausted  the  dealers’ 
supplies.  See  your  dealer  at  once  about  your  supply  and 
write  for  new  Pyrox  Crop  Book.  It  tells  when  and 
how  the  large  farmers  and  growers  spray  to  make 
money.  We  send  it  free. 

Bowker  Insecticide  Company 

43A  Chatham  St.,  Boston  1012  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Baltimore 


1;NG  HOSE 

HT^MILTON  MADE 

“The  Standard  of  America” 


-  Spray  your  trees  with  hose  made  to  withstand  the 
chemicals  and  acids  which  cause  ordinary  fruit  hose  to 
deterioratequickly.  IlamiltonFruitSpray  Hose  will  give  sev¬ 
eral  years  service  for  one  cost.  Used  by  leading  fruit  growers 
who  recognize  Hamilton  quality  and  ultimate  econom^^ 

VS-Inch  Perfect  Hose  VJi-Inch  Sterlingworth  Hose 

In  50-foot  pieces  coupled.  6-ply  Reel  Spray  Hose  in  500-f()ot 
fabric  and  fine  rubber.  lengths.  Tlie  best. 

$1500 

for 


Either  kind  will  stand  600  pound  test.  Satisfac¬ 
tory  for  any  power  or  hand  sprayer.  $15.00  for 
100  feet.  Cash  with  order.  Express  paid  tii  your 
100  Feet  station.  Shipments  immediate. 


HAMILTON  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

204  Meade  Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Spray  That  Garden! 

Don’t  allow  the  bugs  and  blight  to  foreclose  a  first  mortgage 
on  your  garden  crops.  You  can  keep  them  off  by  spray¬ 
ing  and  greatly  increase  the  yield  of  your  garden.  Our“Bor- 
deaux  ’  Sprayer  has  been  especially  designed  for  odd  jobs 
in  garden,  poultry  houses  and  barns.  The  pump  parts 
are  entirely  of  brass— practically  indestructible.  This 
sprayer  is  furnished  either  plain  or  with  adjustable 
foothold  and  clamp,  or  with  tank  and  foothold. 

POULDS  SPRAYERg 

AMID)  LJ 

areinade  in  60  styles— one  for  every  spraying 
need.  We  will  help  you  to  select  the  right 
faprayer  and  guarantee  it  to  do  satisfac' 
torily  the  work  for  which  we  recom- 
tnend  it.  Send  at  once  for  our/rea 
book,  '  Hand  and  Power  Spray¬ 
ers.”  Address  Dept.  U 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

•*  oil  Main  Office  and  Works: 

*  I  Saneca  Falls,  H.  V. 

JUM BRANCHES:  C  if 

JfE  1  Philadclpbia  Chloafir<^ 

Boston  New  Yo^ 

Pittsburgh 
Atlanta  Uoustoo 


d*  L0  •. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’d  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ^‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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7She  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  1<>,  1!>1S 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  JiUSlXERS  FARMEn' H  PAPER 

A  Xutloiiiil  Wui-Uly  Journiil  for  Country  and  Suburban  llomcH 

PMablinheil  isso 


I'libllidicd  wrrkly  by  tlir  Rural  riihllRhlni;  Company,  8113  Writ  30lli  fitrrrt.  »it  Vork 
IlKRBKRT  W.  C'OLLiytowooD,  I’roKideiit  niifl  Krtitor. 

John'  .1.  PlbMN,  Trojiaurer  nnd  Cicncral  Manaprcr. 

Wm.  F.  Dn,iX)N.  Scci-etary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Koylk.  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  £orei(fii  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8(6  marks,  or  lillk  francs.  Kcinit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  perswjnal  che<‘k  or  liank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Oflloe  as  Second  Cla.>!s  ?Iatlcr. 

Advei'lisinp:  rates.  7.i  cents  per  aRate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

•‘A  SQUARE  PEAL” 

tVe  believe  that  c^  ery  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  i)erson.  We  use  ever.v  |>ossible  i)recautlon  and  admit  the  ndvertisinpr  of 
reliable  hotises  only.  Hut  to  make  ooubly  sure,  we  will  make  Rood  any  loss 
to  iiald  subscribers  sustained  by  trustinpr  any  deliberate  swindler,  irres7>on- 
sible  advertisers  or  inisleadinR  advertisements  in  our  columns,  nnd  any 
pueh  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  nii.stakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
resitonsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  stich  ca.ses  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  imotect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  Itankrupts  sanctioned  hv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  comiilaint  intist  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  UfBAl,  New- 
Yobkkh  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

M'lirn  arc  you  io  rraiau? 

ms  qiio.sfion  is  addressed  to  Charles  II.  Betts, 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Food  f’oniniission 
ftir  tlie  tiffh  time.  On  flie  tlemand  of  the  farmers 
Cov.  Whitman  fell  over  himself  to  jjet  rid  of  the 
I>'iirm  Council,  hnt  what  they  want  is  the  re.signa- 
tion  or  removal  of  Mr.  Betts.  This  demand  is  clear 
and  unmistakable,  and  the  (Governor  and  Betts  both 
know  it.  1-lvery  day  Betts  .spends  in  oHice  means 
the  loss  of  1,000  votes.  When  arc  you  yoinf/  io 
rrxif/n  f 

* 

I  am  busy  from  7  a.  m.  till  12  p.  m.,  daily,  and  only 
rcR ret  that  the  days  are  .so  .short.  You  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  jiassing  to  know  that  he.side.s  running  a  moun¬ 
tain  hotel  (by  the  way,  we  will  have  20  people  from 
your  city  here  this  week,  taking  moving  jiictures),  I  am 
eount.y  administrator  of  food,  agent  for  W.  S.  S.,  agent 
for  nitrates,  member  of  the  (teorgia  Legislature,  look 
after  a  OOO-acre  farm,  and  county  superintendent  of 
roads,  the  salary  of  which  I  put  back  into  roads  by 
employing  men  to  fill  holes  and  keep  up.  I  got  you  a 
new  subscriber  this  week,  and  never  hesitate  to  jiut  in  a 
good  word  for  a  jiaper  tluit  stands  for  a  square  deal. 

Ceorgia.  craig  r.  aknoi.p. 

TL\T  is  a  busy  m:in  and  a  jiatidotic  citizen.  We 
are  glad  to  travel  Avith  him,  and  hojie  Ave  are 
able  to  give  him  a  little  mentiil  nitrate  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant  to  activity.  He  ought  to  luiA’e  a  little  moi-e  sleep, 
for  that  represents  the  pho.sphorie  acid  of  life.  With¬ 
out  it,  human  energy  does  not  enjoy  a  Imlanced  ra¬ 
tion.  This  AA'ar,  jimong  other  thing.s,  is  devidojiing  a 
gnuit  army  of  men  Avho  give  the  finest  sei'vice  to 
their  countiy.  and  (‘xjiress  their  ])ati“iotism  not  by 
fljig-Avaving  Jind  tongue-Avaggin.g,  but  by  .sweat  and 
silent  service. 

* 

lio  apple  orehardx  need  limef 
ILVT  (jiiestion  comes  up  every  year,  and  can  be 
briefly  ansAvm'cd.  The  apiih*  tree — at  least  mo.st 
varieties — seems  to  do  best  on  a  slightl.A^  acid  soil. 
Some  Viirieties  do  better  on  limestone  than  others, 
but  most  eNiierience  goes  to  shoAV  that  the  jipple 
does  not  resiiond  to  lime  as  .some  other  fruits  do. 
So  that  if  Ave  considm-  the  tr»*('s  iilone,  the  lime  Avonld 
be  more  economically  used  on  other  crojis.  Many 
oivhai’ds  now  iire  fertilized,  or  partly  .so,  through  a 
cover  crop  like  clover,  rye,  buckwheat  or  turnips. 
These  crops  I’espond  to  lime;  in  fact,  most  of  them 
Avill  not  thrive  Avithout  lime.  So,  Avhile  the  trees 
ma.v  not  need  the  lime,  tlu'  coA-er  crops  do  need  it. 
and  Avill  make  ii  .stronger  growth  when  it  is  nsiul. 
So  AA’e  lime  orchards,  not  to  ludii  the  treu's  directly, 
but  to  hel))  the  covei'  croji,  and.  through  it.  to  helji 
the  orchil rd. 

WL  doubt  if  there  is  any  jirodiict  in  the  country 
Avhich  offers  a  more  ]U‘jictical  help  in  this 
year’s  food  jiroblem  than  dried  sweet  iiotatoes.  Most 
IK'oiile  mwer  lu'iird  of  such  a  thing,  .yet  the  sweed  po¬ 
tato  takes  its  drying  Avith  gi-eater  character  and  dig¬ 
nity  (if  Ave  niiiy  lait  it  that  AViiy)  than  any  product 
Ave  know.  'J'he  process  is  simple,  the  product  but 
little  chiinged  in  form,  and  of  all  the  crops  grown  in 
this  country  the  .sweet  potato  can  jiroduce  more  ac¬ 
tual  food  to  the  iicre  than  jiny  other.  This  is  a  pro- 
«-e.s.s  for  the  South,  Jind  has  been  worked  out  by 
Bi-of.  tJeo.  W.  Cai-ver  of  Alabama.  The  South  needs 
new  industrie.s,  the  Avorld  nee<ls  nior(‘  food,  the  South¬ 
ern  peojile  need  ii  more  varied  'Winter  I'ation.  and 
the  Food  .Vdministration  lu'eds  sensible  suggestions. 
Here  they  all  are  in  a  bunch — driisl  sweet  jiotiitoesl 

“.I  irildvat  liax  nothiny  on  a  yood  in>inan  in  ihc 
Jiyhi  .she  irill  put  up  for  the  riyhi.s  of  her  ehildren! 
With  the  ballot  hi  her  hand  -she  will  he  able  to  tear 
ihrouyh  the  touyhcst  politieal  hide!” 

ILVT  remark  Avas  made  in  connection  Avith  the 
contest  for  the  repeal  of  the  school  Iuav  in  Ncav 
York.  Surely  no  one  can  be  more  intere.sted  in  child¬ 
training  and  education  than  the  country  niother.s. 


AA'ho  have  little  in  the  Avoild  bc.'i.'e  tludr  children.  A 
vast  majority  of  the.se  mothers  are  lighting  for  the 
repeal  of  this  hiAV.  'With  them  it  is  not  a  question  of 
taxation  or  of  higher  education.  It  is  idaiu  common 
sense  and  mother  loA'e  Avhich  makes  them  demand 
that  the  good  school  must  be  brought  nearer -home, 
and  not  taken  furthei-  aAvay.  The  strangi'st  thing 
about  this  entire  contest  has  been  the  apiiarent  ina¬ 
bility  of  -Vlbany  and  the  higher  educators  to  under¬ 
stand  the  true  meaning  of  this  revolt  in  the  country. 
The  Educational  Dejiartment  Avould  apparently  legis¬ 
late  against  the  Avishes  of  country  peojde  about  as 
they  Avould  against  crime.  Noav  they  knoAA’  the  coun¬ 
try  feeling,  and  that  they  cannot  iiroperly  enforce 
this  laAV  Avithout  stirring  uj)  a  revolution.  'We  ought 
to  thank  them,  hoAvever.  for  giving  the  country. 
Avomen  something  to  fight  for. 

rt 

IF  readers  Avant  to  try  making  sugar  iit  home  Ave 
think  sorghum  Avill  pay  them  better  than  sugar 
beets,  although  the  latter  are  being  recommended. 
It  looks  easy  to  .slice  sugar  beets,  .soak  the  slices  in 
Avater  and  boil  doAvn,  but  it  is  not  so  simple  after  all. 
It  is  hard  to  get  the  impurities  out.  and  they  give  ii 
disagreeable  taste.  Sorghum  can  be  crushed  and 
the  sap  boiled  to  a  syrup.  But  if  you  Avant  home¬ 
made  SAveets,  Avhy  not  a  coujile  of  .sAvarms  of  bees? 
They  Avill  get  the  SAveets  for  you. 

* 

GOV.  WHITMAN  appointed  a  neAV  Farm  and  IMar- 
ket  Oouncil  after  a  ]iolitical  Avrangle  Avith  the 
Legislature.  The  fight  this  time  Avas  over  the  right 
of  appointment.  The  (loA’crnor  claimed  it  and  so 
did  the  Legi.slature — both  sides  claiming  to  have  a 
legal  ojiinion  from  the  .Vttorney-Oeneral.  I'lie  iN'sult 
Avas  that  the  Governor  appointeil  the  folloAving  per¬ 
sons — and  they  AA'ere  confirmed  by  the  Senale:  .Tohii 
Mitchell.  .Tames  II.  Killough  of  Brooklyn,  Frank  AV. 
lIoAve  of  Syracuse.  Dean  of  the  Agricultural  (’ollege 
at  Syracuse  Fniversity:  .Tohn  Y.  OeroAA'^  of  AVashing- 
tonville.  Miss  Mary  B.  A'an  Arsdale  of  Ncav  A'ork. 
Datus  C.  Olarke,  dairyman;  AA'illiam  E.  Hami  of 
Aa-oii,  AAMlliam  F.  Bratt  of  Batavia,  LeAvis  L.  Mor¬ 
rell  of  Kinderhook. 

AVhile  Ihe  OoA’ernor  claims  that  these  men  or  most 
of  them  Avere  suggestial  by  the  farmers,  the  fact  is 
that  th5  real  farmers  Avho  are  in  a  serious  revolt 
are  not  resiionsible  for  these  selection.s.  They  aaIU 
offer  no  jiersonal  criticism  of  these  apiioiniments, 
but  they  are  on  record  as  oiiposi'd  to  the  Avhob'  plan, 
and  they  demand  the  repi^al  of  (he  hiAvs  creating 
tlm  Food  Commission  and  council.  The  Avliobi 
.scheme  is  cumbm'some.  expensive  and  unnei-essary 
in  addition  to  the  Federal  commissions.  As  usual 
the  jioliticians  are  incapable  of  sizing  iqi  th<^  situii- 
tion,  and  they  still  assume  (hat  this  strong  proti'st 
by  the  farmers  can  be  headed  off  in  the  old  AA'ay  of 
handing  out  a  fcAA'  jierfunctory  olllces.  This  is  1h(> 
Avay  former  struggles  for  indeiiendence  have  been 
killed  off,  but  this  time  it  Avill  not  .succeed.  Faruu*rs 
are  out  to  def(*nd  a  jirinciple,  and  they  Avill  noAv 
see  it  (hrougli  to  the  limit.  Do  not  let  anyone  tell 
you  that  the  farnu'rs  askial  for  tlu'se  ugaa'  appoint¬ 
ments  or  that  tlnw  an?  noAv  “satisfied.” 

* 

-V  fi'AV  flay.s  iigo  a  inaii  came  to  ns  to  borroAV  iiKmcy  to 
I)ay  his  tiixes.  He  sent  broilers  last  .Inly  to  New  A'ork. 
'Pile  exjn-e.ss  coinjiany  failed  to  deliver  tlieni,  and  as  yet 
has  failed  to  jiiiy  for  them.  If  he  had  the  money  for  Ids 
broilers  he  could  ]iay  his  taxes.  c. 

HIS  is  only  one  case  Avhere  )i  faihii’e  to  jiay  such 
obligjitions  cuts  notches  into  .society  Avay  up  to 
tin*  governiinnit.  In  this  laise  the  express  coiujiany 
is  H'sponsible  for  the  damage.  It  lost  the  goods,  and 
is  amiily  iible  to  jiay  for  them.  In  order  to  jivoid  a 
jn.st  re.s])onsibility  th<\v  Avind  them.selves  up  in  i-cd 
tajie  Avhich  is  as  tough  as  steel  armor  again.st  Avea)»- 
ons  Avhich  a  plain  farmer  can  bidng  against  them. 
-Vnd  Ave  have  no  doubt  .stockholders  of  this  express 
conqiany  are  .shouting  iiatriotism  and  scolding  this 
farmer  for  not  buying  bonds  ami  stamjis. 

#: 

LIOT  us  put  (his  m:itter  of  the  hire.<l  man's  <-hildrcn 
right  up  Avhere  avc  can  all  realize  the  size  of  it. 
Unless  the  hired  man  is  different  from  mo.st  hunmn 
beings,  he  Avill  b(‘  a  better  and  more  etlicient  man  if 
he  can  have  a  family  of  good  children  to  be  jiroud  of. 
If  he  cannot  have  a  (diance  to  raise  his  family  in 
the  counti'y  he  Avill  carry  his  etliciency  to  the  city  and 
join  the  ranks  of  those  Avho  "knock"  fainning.  No 
use  talking,  this  feeling  against  the  hired  nnin  Avith 
(diildren  i.s  re.sjionsible  for  some  of  the  jiresent  tronbh? 
over  farm  lielp. 

IK 

9 

Nf)  one  doubts  tin*  .seidousness  of  the  seed  corn 
situation.  It  never  Avas  Avorse  at  this  sea¬ 
son.  Bad,  too,  becau.se  farmers  Avould,  from  choice, 
groAv  a  larger  acreage  of  corn  than  (Wi'r  befori*.  Un¬ 
der  all  conditions,  labor  imdudml.  corn  aaMII  be  tlu' 


nii'st  iiractical  grain  crop  that  most  of  our  Eastern 
farmers  can  i-ai.se.  But  they  must  have  good  seed, 
and  they  cannot  be  too  careful  about  buying,  and 
testing  before  they  plant.  It  seems  sure  that  an 
iirmy  of  frauds  has  gone  into  the  seed  corn  busine.ss 
this  year,  and  they  ought  to  be  tested  along  Avith 
their  corn.  The  presmit  situation  presents  great 
temptation  to  the  crook  or  near  crook,  and  Ave  ad¬ 
vise  readers  to  stick  to  the  dealers  Avho  haA-e  some 
reputation. 

t! 

This  Avar  is  forcing  changes  in  farm  methods 
which  Avould  hardly  have  come  in  2o  years  of 
peace.  Pork  jiroduction  is  to  be  greatly  increased  in 
the  Eastern  States.  For  man.v  yt'ars  it  has  been  felt 
that  sAvine  belonged  naturally  to  the  corn-groAving 
sections  of  the  West.  Pork  has  been  a.ssociated  Avith 
cheap  corn.  AAliile  SAvine  haAc  iiLvays  found  a  jilace 
on  Eastern  farms,  the  real  busine.ss  of  pork  jiroduc- 
tioii  inoA’od  up  clo.se  to  the  cornfields.  Noav  the  high 
price  of  corn  forces  farmers  to  find  cheaiier  hog  food, 
and  they  are  turning  to  pasture  crops.  Thousands  of 
Eastern  farmers  never  realized  that  the  pig  is  a 
grazing  animal,  just  as  much  so  iis  the  sheep  or  coav, 
if  .A’ou  Avill  only  giVe  him  a  chance.  Thus  Ave  are 
learning  to  let  the  jiigs  run  in  clover,  oats  and  peas, 
rape,  .sorghum  and  corn,  acting  as  hired  men  and 

harvesting  the  crops  for  us.  The  thrifty  Eastern 

farmer  has  regarded  this  as  a  “laz.A’’’  Western  meth¬ 
od,  but  the  shortage  of  labor  Avill  change  his  opinion, 
and  AA'e  shall  have  many  more  farmers  raksing  hogs 
on  pasture.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  get  Mr.  Hog  out  of 
his  pen  or  sty,  and  let  him  AA'ork  for  his  living. 

•c 

The  Illuminating  Engineering  Society  of  America, 
i.s,  as  its  name  implies,  interested  in  tuiming 
ilarkne.ss  into  light.  It  covers  every  device  for 

lighting  both  toAvn  and  country.  Therefore,  its 

otficers  are  supposed  to  knoAV'  all  about  the  subject. 
-At  a  recent  meeting  the  secretary  of  this  society 
stated : 

Expend itur(?.s  for  illiiinination,  .$.')00, 000,000 ;  oxiien- 
ditures  for  liquors,  .*|!(i(!5,0(M).000.  He  added  that  the 
annual  amount  of  money  sjient  in  tobacco  was  almost 
equal  to  that  spent  for  illuminating  juirposes,  estimating 
the  total  at  $400,(X)0,0(X>. 

Compare  it  in  any  Avay  you  Avill  Avith  the  actual 
cost  of  nece.ssities,  and  the  terrible  Avastes  of  liquor 
Jind  tobacco  kaik  more  and  more  like  ji  crime.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  past  Winter  in  many  towns  and  cities  the 
order  Inis  come  to  shut  off  Jill  electric  lights  not  ac¬ 
tually  needed,  Avhile  the  rumshops  Avere  running 
full  blast.  And  this  nation  has  just  pa.ssed  through 
its  Congre.ss  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  jiro- 
hibiting  the  sale  of  liquor.  Is  light  of  less  impor¬ 
tance  than  liquor?  The  Pood  Admini.stration  has  at 
least  prohibited  the  use  of  gniin  in  making  beer. 
'I’he  broAvers  Avill  now  use  rice,  until  the  country  is 
“dry.” 

The  daily  papers,  or  many  of  thein,  .still  continue 
their  sneering  and  scolding  jit  the  fa  inner.  The  Ncav 
York  World  jirints  a  letter  on  ossified  farmers, 
signed  "Willy  P.oy."  Here  is  a  siimple; 

I  have  this  to  say  from  my  observations  of  the  farmer. 
Left  to  him.self  he  Avould  luivc  ossified  long  iigo.  The 
take-olT.s  on  the  stjige  are  not  overdraAVii.  .lust  look 
from  the  rear  jit  a  “born  farmer”  and  his  son  moving 
along  a  higliAA'ay  some  glorious  Summer  day.  One  can’t 
tell  father  from  son.  Xo  sprightliness  or  get-uj)  ani¬ 
mates  (‘ither  figure. 

If  “Willy  Boy"  Avill  come  out  of  the  safe  proti'C- 
tion  of  ink  and  say  tluit  in  per.son  to  .some  fanners 
Ave  cjin  produce  Ave  guarantee  that  he  Avill  sIioav  the 
"s])rightliness”  in  trying  to  climb  the  fence.  Never 
again  Avill  he  conipbiin  that  fjirmers  lack  any  “get 
iqi.”  "Ossification”  mcitns  turning  into  bone.  “Willy 
Bo.A'”  admits  that  fjirmers  hiivt*  not  bemi  “os.sitied” 
yet.  but  he  has  been!  It  started  in  his  head,  and 
he  luis  surely  rl('A’elo]i('d  .-i  full  cjise  of  "bonehead." 
'riiere  is  no  help  for  such  jioor  creatures,  and  tin' 
daily  jiapers  an*  giving  them  every  chance  to  .spreail 
the  di.sease. 

Brevities 

“;4i>ekciii.kss  day"  is  the  latest — suggested  by  *(he 
Avomen  too. 

There  is  great  interest  in  home  groAving  of  mu.sh- 
rooms  as  a  meat  substitute.  We  shall  tell  all  about  it. 

Many  farmers  are  telling  us  hoAV  they  fight  croAvs  in 
the  eorii field.  The  great  majority  find  tar  on  the  seed  a 
sure  remedy.  The  “scarecrow”  plan  seems  to  be  out 
of  dat('. 

At  the  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  market  farmers  are  selling 
dipped  milk  at  eight  cents  a  quart  to  customers  who 
come  Avith  iiitchers  and  pails.  The  customer  should  be 
ready  to  Avalk  part  Avay  to  meet  the  producer. 

Community  sugar-making  is  suggested  for  Cortland, 
N.  Y.  The  city  is  full  of  sugar  maple  trees.  They  are 
to  be  tapped  iind  the  saj)  carried  to  a  central  point  and 
evaporati'd. 


The  Rights  of  the  Country  School 

No  one  at  the  hearing  in  Albany  on  Fehrnaiy  llTtli 
was  deceived  hy  the  pretense  that  the  Townsliii) 
School  law  was  defeiuh'd  on  the  ground  oi’  con- 
^;ern  for  tlie  better  education  of  country  children. 
If  that  wore  the  real  purpose  the  way  to  ajjpi-oach 
the  subject  would  be  to  improve  the  schools  that  we 
have  and  not  to  destroy  them  entirely.  'Phey  com¬ 
plain  that  we  are  destructive  in  our  criticism  of 
the  Township  law.  We  answer  they  are  destructive 
of  the  law  and  sy.stem  that  served  us  so  well.  In 
their  argument  destruction  is  all  right  when  they 
destroy,  hut  all  wrong  when  we  want  to  remove 
the  offensive  measures  they  impose  on  u.s.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Township  system  was  im¬ 
posed  on  country  districts  that  never  wanted  it.  Out 
of  the  77  votes,  necessary  to  pass  it  last  year,  by  a 
majority  of  one,  7.‘i  votes  came  from  di.stricts  not 
affected  hy  the  law.  Why  this  haste  to  fon-e  such 
a  benevolent  service  on  a  part  of  the  State  that 
did  not  ask  for  it  and  does  not  want  itV 

Again,  they  accuse  us  of  being  opposed  only  to 
save  for  our  iiockcts.  If  .so,  and  they  want  to  niak(‘ 
us  spend  for  our  own  good,  tlu‘y  would  merely  force 
us  to  .spend  more  for  the  schools  we  have  and  im¬ 
prove  them.  Instead  of  doing  so,  they  force  us  to 
helj)  pay  the  expenses  of  town  .schools,  and  leave 
us  the  same  school  houses  we  had  before,  and  tlie 
s.ame  teacher.s,  with  even  l(*ss  supplies  and  less  ser¬ 
vice  than  we  had  before. 

In  the  arguments  they  have  broken  down  the 
disguise  they  maintjuned  heretofore.  They  }iow 
admit  to  destroy  and  remove  the  country  school 
wherever  they  can,  and  build  up  the  city  and  vil¬ 
lage  .school,  and  they  want  the  farmers  to  help  i)ay 
the  debts  already  contracted  for  their  villa.ge  schools 
as  well  as  obligations  to  be  a.ssumed  later  for  new 
one.s.  From  a  purely  economic  viewpoint  this  is 
unfair.  The  village  school  is  an  asset  to  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  to  its  real  estate  value.s.  The  ])ro))erty 
in  a  village  with  a  good  school  ])roperty  is  worth 
more  than  it  would  be  without  the  school.  On  this 
account  tin*  taxpayers  of  the  village  could  not  af¬ 
ford  not  to  have  a  modern  .school  i)roi)ei'ty.  So  too, 
a  suitable  school  propeiMy  is  an  asset  to  a  farm  cuin- 
niunity.  A  farm  Avith  no  school  in  the  neighborhood 
is  not  salable.  Destroy  the  country  district  school 
and  the  farms  depreciate  in  s<‘lling  value.  Why 
should  a  l.egishiture  impo.se  this  economic  disad¬ 
vantage  on  the  country  di.strictsV  .‘<ince  they  insist 
that  farmers  rebel  against  the  Town.shii)  haw  only 
to  save  their  pocket. s,  we  may  m»t  overh»ok  the  sus- 
incion  that  they  favor  it  to  save  their  j)ockets  .at 
the  expense  of  the  people  they  accuse. 

We,  however,  lind  no  demand  of  the  village  p(‘o- 
ple  themselves  to  force  this  system  on  their  farm 
neighbors.  The  demand  for  it  comes  almost  entirely 
from  officialdom.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  estah- 
lislnat  governmental  i)olicy  to  build  up  the  centers 
of  population  at  the  indifference  and  expense  of  the 
farm.  This  policy  reduces  the  authority  and  la'- 
sponsibility  of  the  county  units  and  lodges  aulhorily 
in  a  centralized  governnnait.  The  county  su|»eriii- 
tendents  of  .schools  were  originally  <‘lected  hy  the 
votei-s  of  the  county  or  district.  The  peoi»le  h.ave 
lost  this  privilege.  Heretofore,  the  voters  of  a  <lis- 
Irict  s(*lected  their  own  teachers  and  managed  their 
own  local  school.  That  ]»rivilege  has  now  disaii- 
pe.'ired  in  the  Townsliii)  .system.  The  officials  and 
school  authorities  attempt  to  ju.stify  these  change.s — ■ 
this  usurpation  of  authority — on  the  plea  of  giving 
belter  .schooLs,  and  they  said  at  Albany  that  it  was 
up  to  us  to  show  that  they  did  not  propose  an  im¬ 
provement.  We  deny  it.  It  is  up  to  them  to  show 
us  that  they  have  ma<le  good  with  their  cit.v  .sys¬ 
tems,  and  we  deny  that.  Ihu-etofore  we  have  not 
ref(‘rred  to  this  iihase  of  the  argument,  hut  they 
have  made  the  challenge  themselves.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  children  most  to  be  considered, 
the  pre.sent  .State  .system  of  education  is  not  a  sue- 
cess.  The  .schools  are  graded  and  courses  of  study 
prescribed  on  the  theory  that  all  of  the  children  art* 
to  go  through  the  whole  school  course,  including 
the  college.  As  a  matter  of  fact  less  than  5  i)er  cent 
ever  go  to  high  school.  The  system  is  planiit'd  and 
executed  for  the  5  jier  cent  who  can  afford  to  go 
on  to  the  higher  subjects.  To  be  practical  and  fair 
and  serve  the  greatest  nuinher,  the  schools  would 
.study  the  needs  of  the  1)5  per  cent  who  are  ohligt'd 
to  go  to  work  after  completing  the  grammar  course 
and  often  before.  To  put  these  children-  thinugh 
the  course  now  prescribed  by  city  schools  to  the 
neglect  of  the  studies  they  mo.st  need,  is  a  crime. 
Practical  teachers  and  observing  parents  know  that 
the  country  .schools  with  their  steady  drill  on  i)rac- 
tical  subjects  turn  out  pupils  better  ))r(‘pared  for 
the  ordinary  duties  of  life  than  the  city  schools,  do 
into  any  industry,  business  or  profession  and  you 
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will  find  men  jit  the  hejid  of  tln'in  who  received 
their  early  education  in  the  country  district  .schools. 
The  officials  propose  to  take  these  schools  away  from 
us.  ami  wo  insist  that  it  is  up  to  fhem  to  show  us 
lh:it  th(*ir  city  .schools  are  sup«'rlor  to  ours  before 
flK'y  deimind  unlimited  authority  oA’or  u.s.  The  truth 
i.s  they  give  us  .so  much  .sy.stem,  they  forget  I  hat 
children  ought  to  read,  and  write  and  spell. 

There  is  no  argument  for  a  Town.ship  school  sys¬ 
tem  that  does  not  lead  logically  to  a  county  .system. 
In  turn  the  argument  for  a  county  s.vstem  leads  us 
logically  to  a  .State  control  of  school.s.  In  State  of¬ 
ficial  circles,  the  one  grcsit  concern  i.s  the  growing 
trend  of  city  voters  to  .socialism,  and  .State  control 
of  school.s  and  education  i.s  one  of  the  demand.s  of 
(‘xtreme  sociiilism.  Without  knwoTtig  it  the  polit¬ 
ical  autocracies,  while  fearing  the  city  trend  of 
socialism  are  doing  just  the  thing  to  promote  it. 

The  city  educational  institution  will  never  take 
the  place  of  the  little  red  .school-house  for  the  c<nin- 
ti'y.  If  the  county  schools  are  now  small,  let  u.s  en¬ 
courage  and  enlarge  them,  and  not  destroy  them. 
'I’he  school  is  fhe  civic  centre  of  the  faian  community. 
We  )i('<'d  to  make  it  more  of  a  o'nfre  than  it  has 
he<*n  instead  of  removing  it  altogether.  No  farmer 
and  no  hired  man  with  a  fiimily  want  to  locate  in 
!i  community  where  there  is  no  school.  Neither  of 
them  will  remain  long  in  such  a  coJiimunity.  Mothers 
will  not  .send  young  and  tender  children  miles  from 
home  to  a  city  school.  Parents  recognize  tlu'ir  r<)- 

s] )onslbility  in  the  education  of  their  own  children. 
They  do  not  wish  to  delegate  the  authority  or  re.sixui- 
sihility  entirely  to  strangers.  They  luefer  to  do  it 
themselves.  It  i.s  an  obligation  imposed  upon  tlu'iu 
hy  divine,  moral  and  natural  law.  It  is  a  lu-ivilege 
of  df'mocracy.  No  ar  t  of  fJovernment  can  he  more 
paternalistic  or  autocratic  tlnui  to  take  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  child  out  of  the  control  of  tin*  fjilher  or 
mother.  The  mothers  on  the  farms  of  Nr'w  York 
i^tate  Inive  no  notion  to  submit  to  any  such  authority. 
If  they  Avould  light  for  nothing  else,  they  will  fight 
for  their  young  children,  and  the  i)oIiticiau  who 

t) verlooks  that  instinct  of  motherhood  will  have 
rea.son  to  regret  it. 


Pack  Down  the  Cover  Crop 

'I’his  year  nniny  farmers  will  plow  under  a  covei* 
crop,  like  ryr*  and  vetch  or  rye  and  clover.  ,'Somo 
Iieople  have  done  this  for  the  first  time  and  i)lanted 
corn,  only  to  complain  that  the  crop  was  a  failure. 
.Some  i)eo|ile  go  .so  f.ir  as  to  say  that  rye  will  poison 
the  ground,  jiml  they  advise  agiiinst  its  use  as  green 
manure.  We  have  known  c:is(>.s  where  a  <‘orn  crop 
following  ry«‘  jilowed  nndei*  made  a  had  failure.  It 
failed  to  grow  pro|)erly  .ind  turned  yellow.  The 
trouh'le  was  not  Avith  the  rye,  hut  in  the  Avay  the  crop 
Avas  handled.  Some  of  the  rye*  is  simply  plowed  un- 
di“i'  j’onghly,  the  top  sniootlu'd  off  ami  the  ground 
pl.anled.  fi'his  will  la*  almost  sure  to  result  in  the 
loss  of  the  coi-n  crop  when  the  rye  is  h‘ft  loo.se  and 
open  under  gi-ound.  'I'he  air  works  in,  dries  out  the 
soil,  iind  the  green  i-ye  ferni(>nts  and  sours.  High 
winds  Avoi'k  through  the  ground  and  suck  the  moi.s- 
tnre  out,  and  the  coiai  cannot  obtain  its  supply  .‘ind 
fades  away.  'I'lie  only  .saf(‘  i)lan  Avhen  ])lowing  under 
rye  for  manure  is  to  follow  with  a  roller  or  Inaivy 
drag,  so  as  to  crush  or  i)ack  the  soil  <lown  Inu'd. 
'I'his  prevents  the  air  from  working  in  so  fret'ly  as 
to  diy  out  the  soil,  and  the  green  rye  does  not  fer¬ 
ment  or  tnim  sour.  Fnless  this  is  dom*  there  A\'ill 
most  liki'ly  he  I  rouble,  and  all  Avho  turn  umh'r  a 
<'ov(*r  <-rop  this  season  should  remember  to  pack  the 
.soil  firmly  after  plowing. 
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They  are  trying  to  hold  back  the  crisis.  'Without 
realizing  it  the  dealers  are  forcing  it.  Neither  of 
them  .seems  to-realize  that  it  may  not  be  far  off.  The 
producer  holds  the  key  to  the  situation  and  can 
control  it  any  time  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  stop 
the  fortune  making  in  milk  distribution  and  stand¬ 
ardize  the  service  himself  at  reasonable  cost. 

Past  Aveek  .lustice  Whittaker  of  the  Supreme 
C'ourt  granted  the  motion  of  the  officers  of  the 
Dairyrnen’.s  Heague  for  a  change  of  v'enue  for  the 
trial  of  the  officers  under  indictim'nt.  This  means 
that  if  the  causes  are  tried  at  :ill  it  Avill  he  in  .some 
county  outside  of  (Jrciiter  New  York. 

.Judge  Whittaker  said  that  he  Avas  .satisfied  from 
the  evidence  presented  that  an  impartial  trial  could 
not  he  had  in  the  city.  During  the  Detoher.  Ifild, 
milk  fight  the  city  consumers  Avere  in  sympathy  Avith 
the  producer.s,  and  their  friend.ship  influenced  the 
city  p.apers  and  helped  win  the  fight.  Fumhunentiilly 
the  intere.sts  of  producer  ami  consumer  as  clas.ses 
are  common  to  both.  The  friendship  of  the  con- 
•sumer  is  an  a.sset  to  the  lu’oducer,  and  Avhen  Ave  in- 
.sist  on  an  economic  distribution  Ave  Avill  luive  their 
confidence  and  their  friendship.  They  aamU  increiise 
the  consumption  of  milk. 


Who  Shall  Sow  Spring  Wheat  and  Rye  ? 

T-ast  year  Ave  were  all  ui’ged  to  i)lant  potatoes 
in  every  spare  piece  of  ground.  In  spite  of 
high-priced  .seed,  fertilizer,  tools  and  labor,  Ave  all 
fell  in  like  good  .soldiers  and  planted.  In  many 
cases  the  planting  Avas  doomed  to  failure  before  it 
Avas  started.  The  .soil  Avas  unfit  and  the  planter 
IvneAV  nothing  about  the  busiue.ss.  A  good  share  of 
those  Avho  planted  left  dollars  in  the  .soil  AA’hich 
could  not  he  dug  out.  They  Avill  not  plant  again, 
and  this  ye.ir  tlu‘re  is  an  ominous  silence  about 
potato  i)ljinting.  Noav  AA'e  are  advised  to  .seed 
Spring  Avheat  ami  i‘ye  to  help  out  the  bread  sup- 
jilies.  .Many  farmers  and  gardeners  in  NeAV  Fng- 
liind  and  Nenv  York  Avill  he  tempted  to  folloAv  the 
advice.  'Will  th<*y  he  AvisoV  rule  the  people 

Avho  advi.se  such  seeding  do  not  knoAAX  Like  the 
potato  advi.sers,  they  .seem  to  think  wheat  and 
rye  Avill  groAV  an.vAvhere.  Our  oavii  opinion  is  that 
in  the  Northern  .Mlantic  s!oi)e  oats  and  barley  Avill 
produce  more  actual  food  than  Spring  Avheat  or 
rye.  Fxperimenfs  in  Ohio  shoAV  good  returns  fi’om 
.Spring  Avhe.at  s(‘eding',  but  that  is  no  argument  for 
.seeding  in  Nt‘Av  Fiigland.  Let  u.s  go  to  the  farmers 
and  find  out.  Will  readers  give  us  all  possible 
experience  in  seeding  Si)ring  rye  an'd  Avheat?  Tell  us 
the  locality,  the  .soil,  d.ate  of  seeding  and  comi)ara- 
tiA-e  yield.  Avith  oats  and  barley.  This  is  a  time 
for  .staying  by  old  friends  until  ncAv  ones  prove 
themselve.s. 


The  Milk  Situation 

T.ast  AV(‘ek  the  Alex.-imler  (', -1111111)011  Milk  ('omi)any 
of  l‘rooklyn,  Avas  takc'ii  .ov(‘r  hy  the  F.orden’s  Com¬ 
pany.  During  the  last  year  one  after  another  of 
the  smaller  milk  distributing  companies  has  been 
taken  over  by  (‘ifher  the  I’.orden's  or  Shellield 
Fiirms.  With  a  mutual  understanding  betAVc'en  the 
responsible  lu'ads  of  these  tAvo  companies  Ave  havt* 
virluiilly  one  distributing  milk  conc(‘rn  in  Noav  York 
City,  'riu'i-e  is  besides  good  rea.son  to  b(‘li(‘V(*  that 
tlu'se  companit'S  have  common  stockholders.  'Pliat 
i.s  to  .say,  the  .same  interests  hold  stock  in  both  <-om- 
pauies.  .\ud  yet  as  if  llu'ir  jioAver  Avere  not  yet  suf¬ 
ficient.  Ihi'y  .seek  special  legislativt*  privilegi's  from 
.\lbany.  'I'lie  monopoly  i.s  ali-eady  in  control,  but 
it  is  their  jmrpose  to  give  it  a  h'gal  status. 

fi'he  hamlAvritiiig  i.s  on  tin*  Avail,  but  fhey  have 
not  yet  read  it.  'I'hey  long  for  tin*  old  days  that 
can  never  return,  but  the  longing  blinds  them  to 
the  iieAV  order  of  thing.s.  The  cost  of  milk  ilistrihu- 
fioii  Avill  be  n'duced.  If  the  old  companies  do  not  do 
it  .some  one  else  Avill.  The  producers  have  the 
<le.stiuy  of  the  milk  business  in  their  oavii  hands. 


Poultry  Situation  in  California 

I  .see  on  inige  2.‘'10  the  astonishing  stiiteinent  that  Cali¬ 
fornia  ixiultrymen  received  cents  ))er  dozen  for 

auction  eggs  in  Ncav  York.  On  that  il:iti',  .lanmiry  21, 
Ave  received  .-18S  cents  for  select  and  4M  ct'nts  for 
pullet  eggs.  Tin*  above  prices  Avere  our  association 
ligiires;  Los  Angeles  <|uotatious,  about  52.  and  51  cents. 
'I'ln*  coiuinission  nn-n  in  Los  Augele.s  have  lu*en  ship¬ 
ping  eggs  to  New  York  all  this  season,  live  to  eight 
cars  jier  AA-t*ek.  d’hey  k<*i)t  the  |))-ic(*s  doAVU  about  !f  to 
11  cents  h<*lo\v  San  Francisco  iiud  15  to  25  cents  below 
Ncav  York.  'I'hose  auction  eggs  Avere  doui)tless  .shipp(‘d 
hy  coiuiiiissiou  men  of  Los  Angeles  or  the  Poultry  E.x- 
•  hiiiige  of  Siin  Fi-jim-i.sco.  I’lie  egg-producei-s  received 
no  h(*nefit  Avhatever.  I  have  been  a  commercial  poultry 
in. in  .several  years,  and  now,  like  thou.samis  of  ))tln*rs, 
must  go  bankrupt.  Eggs  and  poultrv  sales  will  not  paA^ 
cost  of  feed,  though  juomi.sed  bust  Dr-cember  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  prices  of  feed  hO  to  40  per  <-ent  hv  .lauuarv  I 
i.V'"'  was  ,$2.00,  milo  aiid  kafir  corn 

barley  is  milo  and 
kafir  .$4.0.).  Pran  cannot  lx*  had. 

We  are  f(*eding  our  poultry  any  old  thing  Ave  can 
gel.  Conseipienoe,  the  loss  heavy,  egg  production  low, 
egg  fertility  loAV  and  germs  we.-ik,  the  hatches  being 
down  to  less  than  50  per  cent  in  most  hatcheries  the 
tew  that  Ave  can  get.  My  baby  chi<-k  lo.ss  is  as  high 
as  .)))  per  c(*nt  in  thn*e  Aveeks,  and  lots  of  runts  in 
those  left.  The  Hovernment  is  not  to  blame  'i'he  feed 
men  are  killing  the  poultry  business.  The  Avar  cry  is 
‘‘.More  pimltry,  more  eggs.”  1  a.ssure  you  there  \viH 
be  less  chicks  hat<-hed  this  year  and  more  poultry 
slaughtered  than  in  any  season  for  10  years.  The  Loyf- 
ernim*nt  plant  in  charge  of  the  h’ood  Administration 
has  caiiahh*  men,  but  they  have  kei)t  iu  commission  men 
I)acker.s.  Avholesalers  and  milling  men  Avho  control  the 
output  of  this  country.  Poiiltrymen  are  not  trying  to 
sell  out.  No  per.son  Avants  ixuiltry  Avho  knoAvs  the"sit- 
uation. 

Don’t  blame  the  farmers,  poultry  men,  hay  raiser« 
and  dairyim*!)  if  fhey  quit.  If  this  <-ontinues  the  mill 
men  Avill  <)Avn  all  the  poidtry.  swim*  and  cattle  in  Oali- 
fornia.  If  most  of  us  sold  out  today  our  stock  would 
not  begin  to  pay  our  feed  bills.  It  costs  to  fi*ed  a 
Leghorn  hen  in  t’alifornia  .‘!<!  cents  a  month.  j)ri*sen't 
prices.  Average  egg  .sales  last  year  under  the  best  <-on- 
ditions  Avere  .*>4.-l  cents  per  dozen  ;  cost  b)  feed  a 
thousand  birds  $.‘5,0()(>.  This  I  know  from  actual  ex¬ 
perience,  and  a  record  of  the  ranch  for  the  grain.  The 
record  runs  back  for  .seven  years,  and  is  complete  in 
every  detail,  so  I  am  in  position  to  knoAV. 

San  Pernardino  Do.,  Cal,  av.  av.  avals ii. 
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Marcli  10,  1»18 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

When  the  Transports  Sail 

'I'lic  ships  move  out  of  the  io.v  hay 

And  a  group  of  women  wateli  tluuii  go. 
Our  eyes  are  salt  as  tlie  blowing  spray, 

r.iit  we  smile  with  hearts  that  glow. 
Why  should  our  eyes  he  hrimniing  soV 

What  right  have  our  hearts  to  th:it  iire 
divine? 

'J’heiaf’s  never  a  soldiei’  sails  toda.v 

'J'hat  is  hers — or  hers — or  mine. 

Hy  the  right  of  farewells  that  <'an  )iev<!r 
he  said, 

Of  a  ring  that  never  was  worn, 

Ity  the  right  of  a  lad  in  his  Siiringtime 
dead, 

And  a  hoy  that  never  was  liorn, 

O  mothers  of  sons  who  sail  this  morn, 

We  are  praying  them  out  to  sea — 

Your  children,  that  Ood  might  have  giv«‘n 
instead 

'I'o  her  -  -to  her — to  me. 

—  .Vmelia  Joseidiine  liurr 

ill  the  <  tutlo'ih. 

r.icniHii  army  niir.ses  are  to  receive 
the  same  decoration  as  the  soldiers  who 
served  during  the  first  t«‘rrihle  days  from 
-\ugust  5  to  XovemlHU'  -2,  1011,  in  Ilel- 
giiiiii  or  France.  'I'his  decoration  is  <•1110^1 
the  Star  of  Mons,  and  consists  of  a  bronze 
star  Attached  to  a  r<s1.  white  and  hi  tie 
ribbon. 

■' 

'I'liE  newest  wartime  ecoiiom.v  is  to  be 
linkless  sausages,  according  to  the  .\a- 
tional  I’rovisioner.  'J’he  tying  of  sau¬ 
sages  in  links  is  expensive  in  the  use  of 
material,  and  also  calls  for  extra  labor. 
I'liis  refers  esjiecially  to  frankfurters,  and 
it  is  said  that  while  the  linkless  sausage 
looks  odd  at  first,  trade  buyers  take  to  it 
kindly,  and  tliere  seems  every  reason  to 
look  uiion  it  favorably. 

Says  a  cori’espondent  in  'rennessee: 

1  sent  I’.O-cent  eggs  to  the  market  yes¬ 
terday,  bought  a  IKl-cenl  ]dowsnare  that 
used  to  cost  oo  cents,  jiriced  muslin  lhal 
used  to  be  five  cents  jier  .vard — it’s  now 
2‘2 — some  shoes  that  used  to  sell  for 
are  now  and  outing  flannel  they 

say  will  he  .‘{o  cents  tier  yard;  paid  .$1.50 
for  overalls  that  I  have  jiurchased  for  J'O 
cents.  Fan  you  tell  me  how  to  jiianage 
so  that  we  can  at  least  keep  our  bodies 
Covered?  1  am  a  bit  blue — lost  a  young 
.lersey  cow,  one  we  had  raised,  fine  not 
so  good  cost  $50.  ^ 

'I'hose  are  some  of  the  jindilems  many 
other  women  are  considering — not  the 
I'ost  of  luxuries,  but  of  everyday  neces¬ 
sities. 

» 

SoY  beans  are  advised  as  a  Coffee  sub¬ 
stitute  when  roasti’d  and  ground.  1’he 
following  recijie  is  given  for  baking  them  : 
Soak  the  beans  in  cold  water  overnight. 
In  the  'morning  boil  them  in  the  water 
in  which  they  were  soaked,  adding  a 
pinch  of  Soda.  Pour  oil  the  water,  but  do 
md  throw  it  away,  because  it  ma.\  be  used 
in  excellent  bean  soup.  Then  juit  the 
beans  in  a  baking  dish,  cover  with  water, 
add  two  level  teaspoons  of  salt  and  bak(‘ 
from  six  to  eight  hours.  During  the  last, 
hour  keep  the  dish  uncovered.  If  the 
beans  are  jireferred  withoni  their  skins, 
boil  them  for  10  minutes  before  soaking 

them  and  rub  off  flu*  skins. 

» 

M(«  K  ’jiossiiin,  reconinumded  as  very 
savory,  consists  of  two  jioiinds  f>f  fresh 
jiork  with  some  fat  juit  through  the  meat 
^■hojiper,  to  'which  are  mided  two  ciiiifuls 
of  bread  crumbs  soaked  in  hot  water  and 
sipieezed  ilr.v,  a  little  chopped  jiarsle.v, 
onion,  sage,  pejiper,  salt  and  nutmeg.  Mix 
all  together  with  a  beaten  egg,  form  into 
a  loaf,  and  bake,  basting  ocf’iisionall.v  with 
soup  stock  or  hot  xvater.  Sweet  jiotatoe.s 
may  be  bakml  around  it.  Tf  tliere  are 
an.v  bones  from  the  jiork,  they  should  be 
boiled  as  a  basis  for  imitalion  scrajiple. 
thi^'kening  the  soup,  from  which  the  bones 
have  been  strained,  with  cornineal,  sea¬ 
soning  highly,  and  adding  finely  chopped 
nut  meats  to  take  the  jdaee  id'  meat.  In¬ 
deed.  with  a  highl.v  seasoned  soup,  meat¬ 
less  scrapide  is  savory  and  nourishing, 
even  without  the  nut  meats,  and  a  suit¬ 
able  dish  for  a  llooverized  bnmkfast. 

Canning  Frozen  Onions 

Heavy  frost  surprised  us  so  early  this 
Winter  in  Virginia  that  my  onions.  Avhich 
I  had  stored  in  the  loft  with  the  intention 
of  bringing  tbeni  to  safer  .piarlers  when 
time  for  zero  weather  would  come,  were 


frozen  hard  as  a  rock,  early  in  December. 
I  knew  that  as  long  as  it  stayed  freezing 
weather  they  would  remain  frozen,  and  I 
could  use  them  in  that  way.  Hut  1  knew, 
too,  by  experience  of  last  year,  that  as 
soon  as  the  weather  got  mild  they  would 
s<tften  and  rot.  So  four  weeks  ago  I  tried 
to  save  some  by  canning  my  frozen 
onions!  I  slii'cd  them  in  a  <'old  room, 
frozen  as  they  were,  and  when  the  kettle 
was  filled  poured  boiling  water  over  them 
and  set  them  to  boil  till  they  wi-re  temhu'. 
'I’hey  smelled  all  right,  but  looked  awful ; 
,'i  gra.vish,  black  cobm.  I  took  a  silver 
tablesiioon  to  stir  tliem,  and.  wonderful, 
tbe  onions  became  wbile  and  my  spoon  be¬ 
came  brownish  black.  I  filled  )iint  jars 
till  overflow  with  the  boiling  fiiiioiis,  sealed 
tbem.  and  they  have  kept  fine  ui)  till 
now.  XIKH.  W.  H(  IIKCI'-COaNEI.l.SHK.V. 

.Salting  Small  Beets  ;  Canning  Corn  and 
Beans 

W'ill  you  ask  some  of  our  coiiiifr.v  sis¬ 
ters  if  they  ever  salted  beet  greens,  leav¬ 
ing  small  beets  on  them.  Avith  sm-cess? 
lias  anyone  ever  canned  corn  and  beans, 
and  b.v  what  method?  Cold  pack  <ir  thri'e- 
day  method?  A.  At. 

Corn  and  beans  are  successfully  canned 
logetber,  .just  as  they  are  separately,  but 


the  salting  of  .small  beets  is  unknown  to 
us.  Can  our  readers  fell  us  whether  this 
is  desirable? 


Homemade  Dyes  Wanted 

Several  years  ago  there  afipeared  in  an 
agricultural  jniper  a  li.st  of  I'ldors  pro¬ 
duced  by  various  barks  and  roots;  quite  a 
complete  list  of  nearl.v  all  the  standard 
colors.  It  was  to  almost  any  housewife  a 
valuable  list,  but  1  lost  mine  and  wonder 
if  there  is  someone  among  your  many 
readers  who  knows  the  Avays  and  results 
of  using  barks,  leaves  and  roots  in  color¬ 
ing.  .MKS.  .1.}.. 

'riie  fidlowing  (dd-fashioned  bomemade 
dyes  wer<;  given  us  by  Mrs.  D.  It.  1*.  of 
'I'ennessee  two  years  ago.  We  shouhl  like 
further  informalion  from  idliers  i-egarding 
homemade  vegetable  dyes: 

“In  regard  to  the  blue,  the  neare.st  one 
can  get  of  homemade  material  wilboiit  a 
blue  pot  is  a  dark  jiurple.  Formula:  Fill 
an  iron  kettle  half  full  of  green  inaide 
bark,  cover  with  c(dd  watei-  and  boil  four 
hours  or  longer.  Strain  Juice  and  to  each 
gallon  of  li<iuid  add  one  scant  cui)ful  of 
copperas  or  a  lumj)  aland  the  siz(‘  <if  a 
cup,  boil  and  stir  utdil  copperas  is  dis¬ 
solved,  then  jdace  :ir(icles  or  material  to 
be  (adored  in  fluid.  Keej)  under  water, 
work  under  until  dye  thor<Migb'y  pene- 


Do  You  Still 

Dread  Washday? 

Or  have  you,  like  thousands  of  other  women, 
learned  to  simply  start  your  wash  and  let  Borax 
finish  it?  Whether  you  boil  or  soak  yourx;lothes 


MULE  TEAM 
BORAX  SOAP  CHIPS 

do  away  with  all  rubbing  and  scrubbing.  Next  wash¬ 
day  use  20  Mule  Team  Borax  Soap  Chips  this  way: 

Make  a  Soap  Jelly  by  adding  three  tablespoonfuls  of  Chips 
to  a  quart  of  water  end  boil.  Put  enough  of  this  solution  into 
the  wash-water  to  make  a  good  suds  and  soak  or  boil  clothes 
as  usual.  Will  not  shrink  woolens  or  injure  fine  fabrics. 

lt*s  the  Borax  with  the  soap  that  does  the  work. 
AT  ALL  DEALERS 


5Ms.-n22 


Freshly  Ronsled^Bsan  or  Ground 
OIroctFrom  Wholosalor 

Try  It! 

This  coffee  is  100::t  pure,  has  a 
delicious  flavor,  represents  to 
you  a  saving  of  5  to  10  cents 
per  pound  and  is  guaranteed  to 
please  or  your  mon^  refunded. 
DELIVERED  FREE  within 
300  miles  of  New  York.  Ten  lbs. 
within  500  miles  of  New  York. 

Cash  with  order. 

Send  10c.  for  Samples 

\^emer  s-Brcndoti^ 

1 70  Court  Street,  Brooklyn , 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVICD  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONJ.,Y  I’AINT  endorsed 
by  th-  “(IRANC)E”  for  43  years. 

Made  ill  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  KRKH  TO  YOU  with  Hamnle  Cards. 
Write  mo.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVK  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  Amerloa— £stab.  1812. 

0.  W.  Inflenoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Rheumatism, 

^  Get  rid  of 
the  rheumatic 
pains  that  cauat^  dis¬ 
tressful  days  and  slcep- 
le-is  nights.  Apply 

ANDOLIN 

The  Penetrative  Anodyne  Cream 

Pain  relieved  liiiiiied lately  after  llrat 
H]>|ilie(itloii.  More  rnjdu  in  aelion 
and  more  potverfiit  in  efr.tel  limn 
I1II3'  liiifnieiil.  Doea  not  bllat.'r. 

Send  l(K‘,eoln  or  Kiiiiiiiisfor  trial 
Him  tube,  or  oUc  for  largo  tulio. 

Edward  Lassere.  Inc. 

400  Weat  ^.'irdStreet 
NewYork 


Ml...  M  l 


0  ««arsa.*i  J 


FREE 


WrltA  Oi  A  pnsUl  todar. 
«  m»il  you  thin  bifr 


IDI  Exquisite 
Wall  Paper 
Samples 


liOi  UN  lisvis  f%f\M  vui» 

up-u.  d» » v7 Vork”i;tylM  In  wall  wsrs-di. 

pattf^rna  shown  In  many  yrara.  I>oo  t  Belfct  your 

have  aaen  Ihrm.  B«aiitlfy  your  anilra  hom«  and  do  It  at  email  coat 

Our  remarkably  low  prlcaa  betfln  at  be  a  double  roll, 

88c  paperm  a  big  room 

Tldtt  hiir  new  book  telle  bow  you  ran  do  tha 
work  youraelf, Quickly  and  neeily, making 
the  parlor,  dlninir  room,  bedrooma  and 
hall  brlirhter,  ehaerler.  antlrely  new. 

Don't  miBN  thaaa  101  orl^nal  pattema  we 
want  to  Nond  you/rer.  Write  postal  wow 
-juateay.  '^SeDd  Wall  Taper  Book." 

Stereo 

905  Store*  Bldg..  New  York 


CAN  TME 
EASY  WAY 


I  fruits,  veceta- 
ind meats.  ''Food 
vin  the  war."  t!an 
loine  use  and  for 
Use  a  “National’  I 
■Q  Pressure  Outfit, 
k,  easy,  safe.  Large 

ity.  No  spolUiic.  Food  prices  _ _ 

.f'oriit'Al'r  to  ILW.  Fu>‘  dctcrlptlon  FREE 

ITHWESTERN  STEEL 

815  Spring  St.  Claire,  W»*< 


t 

f  Dresses  and  Waists 

I  TO  ORDER  BY  PARCEL  POST 
I  city  design  and  style. 

I  As  leader  a  Serge  or  Satin 
I  Gown,  5th  Ave.  latest  style 

Other  prices  less  than  you  expect. 

Send  measurements  and  check. 

Dress  will  go  in  10  days. 

C  ATM  ERIN  K  .MAY 
72  WEST  48ih  SI  KI  i:! 

Near  .Sill  ,\vc.  Nc«  1  ork  (iily 


STEAM  PPESSURE 

iriniiiiiiiiiiiiQ/  CANNING  OUTFITS 


Books  Worth  Reading 

Animal  Itreedllig.  Slinw, .  1..'50 

Dreeding  I'liriii  AiiIiiiiiIh,  MiirHliall..  l..'>0 
I’rlnel|ileH  of  Ureedlng.  Diiveiipurt. .  2. .'ll) 

Cheese  Maklug,  \  un  .si.ike .  1.75 

liusiuess  of  Dairying.  Lane .  1.25 

Clean  Mill:,  W’liislow . 3.25 

Dairy  Ohenilstry,  Hnyder .  1.00 

Dairy  rnmilng.  Mleliels .  1.00 

TIandtioolc  for  Ilnirvnien,  Woll .  1.50 

Milk  and  Its  I’rodiietH,  Wing .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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tratos.  Miifcrinl  slimild  ho  cut  liororo 
jilaciiiR  in  <lyo  jtot,  and  should  bo  hoilod 
for  ahout  .‘>0  ininiitos. 

“For  yollow,  uno-lialf  (‘uj)  of  oopjioras  to 
tho  Kiillon  of  woak  lyo.  made  hy  stoopiiiR 
wood  ashes,  is  tin*  jiroport ioti  1  usi*.  l''or 
a  lighter  yellow  hickory  hark  t smooth  va¬ 
riety)  and  doulile  amount  of  <‘oj)))<*ras  to 
the  gallon  of  fluid  I  find  satisfactory. 

“<ire(*n  cedar  and  piirsley,  they  tell  me, 
colors  blue,  hut  I  have  not  tested  it,  and 
I  don’t  know  the  hotanical  name  of  tho 
Aveed.” 


the  oranges  into  (piarters.  < )pen  each! 
section  that  holds  the  pulp,  and  lake  that 
out,  beinjj  careful  to  save  all  juice.  Put 
rhuharh,  oranRe  pulp  and  juice  with  a 
[)ound  and  a  half  of  granulated  sufcar  in 
a  dish.  Stir  until  the  siixar  is  melted, 
then  cook  slowly  till  a  tine  mass.  When 
it  begins  to  thicken,  cool  a  little  in  a 
saucer.  Put  away  in  tumblers  and  <-over 
with  waxed  or  oili'd  i)aper. 

IIKI.K.N  A.  I.V.NA.N. 


f 


Grind  Your 
Own  Flour 


Simple  Wedding  Reception 


Tested  Rhubarb  Recipes 

Rhubarb  and  Pineaiiide  Pie. — Choi) 
the  fruits  vi'ry  fine  and  sw<‘t‘tcn.  spread 
a  layer  of  1hc>m  in  a  ci'usl-lini'd  dish, 
then  place  over  this  a  cover  mad)*  ))f  pi)* 
paste  rolled  as  thin  as  |)))ssihl(*  without 
t<*arinK.  Spr(*ad  another  b»y)*r  of  fruit 
over  this,  thi*n  fast(*n  down  a  pastry  <*))V)*r 
on  tf)p.  P.ake  until  outside  ))ast<*  is  dom*. 
If  the  inn<*r  i)aste  is  rolI<*d  tliin  )iiough 
it  w'ill  have  m<*lt(*d  with  tin*  jiiic)*s  and 
formed  a  jelly  which  makes  pie  delicious. 

Rhubarb  Chutney. — ’Pwo  poumls  of 
rhubarb,  cut  in  pieces,  thn*e-fourths 
p)»und  of  s)*ed(*d  r:iisins,  mie-half  pound 
of  Ktom*d  dat<*s.  Clnip,  soak  raisins  and 
dal)*)i  three  hours  in  ‘2Y>  cups  vinegar, 
add  sug!ii*,  1 1^  |»))un)l,  oni*  oun<!e  I'ach 
of  tninc)*d  chili  j)ei)pers,  salt,  ginger, 
garlic  and  on)*-fourth  t(*aspoon  of  cay¬ 
enne.  (%)ok  slowly.  Wh)*n  raisins  are 
soft,  add  rhubarb.  Cook  until  thick. 
Sultana  raisins  <an  be  \ised  and  .'iIiiduhIk, 
one  cup  min<a*il,  added  if  lik)*)!. 

Rhubiiib  Favoritt*. —  Wipe  and  slice 
into  small  pi)*<*)*s  To  sti<'ks  of  rhubarb; 
put  it  in  a  sauc<‘pan  with  the  gra(<*)l  p)*el 
of  a  lemon,  tw))  (doves,  a  piece  of  cinna¬ 
mon.  Sweet(*n  to  tast<*,  cook  slowly  until 
r(‘duc)*d  to  a  nuirmahub*.  Put  it  through 
a  sievir  and  add  to  it  a  pint  of  cr(*ani. 
Peat  well. 

Tfhubarb  ,'ind  Orange  .Mai-mabid)*. — 'I'o 
every  six  p)inn)is  of  rhubarb  allow  six 
sweet  orang(*s.  Slice  rbuhai-b  fine  and 
init  it  in  Ji  basin  ;  la.y  o\’er  it  one  pound 
of  t^PKar.  Cov)*r  it  ami  let  it  remain  till 
next  day.  Now  talo*  oi-ang(*s  in  prop))r- 
tion  to  rhubarb,  slio*  as  for  marmalad)*, 
only  taking  out  tin*  se)*ds ;  cov)*r  with 
cold  wat(*r  and  simmer  until  the  chips 
are  tender.  Pet  this  reimiin  till  next 
day,  then  Aveigh  tin*  two  fruits  togetln*r 
and  to  every  potind  ad)l  ojk!  i)ound  of 
preserving  sugar.  Ibiil  gently  for  about 
one  hour,  or  until  it  will  In*  thick  avIm'u 
a  little  is  put  to  cool  on  a  plat(*. 

Rhubarb  I))*light. — Rinse  (piickly,  Avip<* 
clean,  remove  the  p(*(*l  from  some  temb*r 
stalks  of  rhubarb.  Cut  stalks  into  an 
earthen  dish,  scattering  sugar  ov(*r  in 
layers,  but  not  to  exc<*ss.  Add  oin;  or 
two  tablesi(Oonfuls  of  water  to  start  the 
steam,  cov)*r  and  set  in  ov)*n.  In  a  short 
time  the  rhubarb  Avill  be  tend)*r  and  syrup 
pink.  A  little  orang**  peel  or  white  ging<*r 
root  may  be  added  while  baking.  .\ll)*r- 
nate  Avith  layers  of  rhubarb  Avli))b*  d!it)*s, 
figs  or  raisins  pr)*viously  boil(*d. 

Rhubarb  Marmaimb*.  Six  ))ounds  of 
rhuf)arb,  tin*  rinds  of  tbrt*)*  b*mons,  12 
cui)fuls  of  liimp  sugar.  Trim  off  the 
leaves  and  root  end,  junl  if  rhubarb  is 
stringy,  pe(*l  it.  Ciit  it  into  oin*-inch 
l(*ngths,  put  thes)*  into  a  pres(*rving 
kettle  oA’cr  a  slow  fin;  until  tin*  juice 
b(*gins  to  lloAV,  tln*n  add  the  sugar  and 
the  gritted  lemon  rinds.  Cook  v(*ry  sbtAvly 
until  sugiir  has  disstdved,  tln*n  (piitikly 
until  some  of  it  Avill  set  Avln*n  it  hits 
co<)led  on  a  plat<*.  It  should  not  b)*  at 
all  thin  or  Avatery.  Ke)*p  it  avcII  skiintm-d 
and  avoid  as  much  its  possibb*  breaking 
up  the  pieces  Avln*u  stirring  it.  Pour 
into  dry  jars  and  cov<*r  tightly.  One 
lev(*l  teasixionfiil  of  i)owdcr)*d  ging(*r  nniy 
be  us(*d  inst<*ad  of  tin*  b*nn)n  rind  if  pia*- 
ferred. 

Rhubarb  Pit*. — One  and  om*-hiilf  cup¬ 
fuls  of  rhubarb,  one  cup  of  sugiir,  ))ni* 
egg,  iind  tw))  liibb*spoonfuls  of  (lour. 
Skin  iind  cut  stalks  of  rhubarb  in  half- 
inch  |)i(*c(*s  before  mea.suring.  Mix  sugiir, 
fbnir  and  (*gg,  add  to  rhubiirb  iind  bake 
betwe<*n  crusts. 

Hciilloped  Rhubarb.  Rutt)*!*  six  slici*s 
of  stiib*  brciid,  arrangt*  in  liiy)*rH  in  a 
baking  dish,  cover  (*iich  layer  Avith  rhu¬ 
barb  siiiici*.  Rilke  iibout  om*  Imur  in  ii 
inodei'iitc*  ov(*n. 

Rhubiirb  iind  Orangi*  .liini.  Rinse  tin* 
rhubarb  until  clciin,  iind  dry,  iind  cut  into 
fine  iiicces  Avithout  peeling.  p-.cl  hiilf  ii 
dozen  oranges,  cut  away  iiH  the  whiti* 
under  the  skin,  bike  out  se)*ds  iind  divide 


Help  the  Nation  win  the  war! 
Save  wheat — our  soldier  boys  and  our 
Allies  must  have  it.  Use  more  rye  flour, 
corn  meal,  graham  or  w/w/ff  wheat  flour  in 


TFT?  mill 


I  have  a  danght.*r  win.  will  be  married  Wfwic  wncat jiolir  m 

on  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  my  aa  ed-  baking.  YoU  Can  CUt  the  COSt  of  ll V- 

)iing.  I  would  iik(*  ()>  give  a  simple  but  mg  and  help  win  the  War  bv  grinding  vour  own  flour  with  a 

nic(*  rec(*p(ion,  so  I  iim  asking  A-our  ml-  — 

vici*  n*giirding  it.  ‘ 

1  his  corr(‘.si)ond)'nt  gives  no  niime  or 
iiildi-ess,  iind  no  data  concerning  season, 
tiim*  or  lociility.  'riiiis  we  do  not  know 
\\hi*ther  the  ri*c)*plion  is  to  take  plao* 
during  the  day  or  ev(*ning,  or  Avln'ther 
it  Avill  taki*  pliict*  iit  ii  time  Avh(*n  out¬ 
door  material  niiiy  be  iis(*d  in  decoration. 

Putting  iisid)*  our  usual  rub*  agiiinst  ans- 
AV(*ring  unsigm*d  i|m*stions,  avc  can  only 
advi.se  in  general  terms. 

A  simple  re(;(*pti))n  of  this  typi*,  wheth¬ 
er  during  the  day  or  evening,  Ciills  for 
liretty  d)*<*orati))n  of  flowi'rs  or  plants  iind 
buff**t  r(*freshm<*nts.  If  in  Spring,  iiriyone 
living  in  the  country  can  jihin  bir  de(*o- 
I’iitiiig  Avitli  briincbi's  of  pussy  Avillow  or 
))tli(*r  sliruhs  and  (*arly  Ai  ibl  fl))w<*rs,  such 
its  the  marsh  marigolds  or  cowslips,  which 
iir(*  charming  massi*)!  in  bowls  or  biinked 


Embroidery  Designs 


t)2.'j.  l>)*Mtaii  for  *'Mil»rolil)*rlnjf  ji  ptltow 
ciimr  ill  envelope  Hl.i’l*',  will)  -llre-'lloiiH  p.r 
)!iilting  lUKl  iiiiikinn.  Any  iiillinl  nmy  l,e 
liMe)t.  I*rl<*);  of  iMiiiHf-T  jriilUTii,  10  .entH. 


The  Letz  will  grind  the  finest  kind  of  flour — at  one  grinding.  Screening  or 
bojting  is  not  necessary.  You  have  your  own  grain  or  can  buy  it  che.aply.  By 
doing  your  own  grinding  you  get  any  kind  of  flour  at  a  big  saving.  Use  a 
Letz  Mill  for  grinding  whole  wheat  flour — ryt — buckwheat — cormeal — rice 
— any  kind  of  cereal. 

Letz  silent-running,  sclf-.sharpening  plates  grind  fast  and  clean — grind  any  kind 
of  grain,  dry  or  oily.  They  the  grain.  They  make  no  noise.  Thescplatcs 

Avill  grind  a  fine  flour  inpnc  operation  Awithout  any  possible  danger  of  injuring  the 
plates,  as  you  cannot  injure  Letz  plates  by  letting  them  run  together  empty,  but 
to  the  contrary,  running  Letz  plates  together  empty  sharpens  them. 

Leaders  tm  27  Years 

I'or  the  past  27  years  Letz  Grinders  have  been  recognized  the  Avorld  over  as 

the  leading  grinders  after  Avhich  competition 
tries  to  model.  Letz  Grinders  have  been  im¬ 
proved  each  and  every  year  by  highly  trained 
mechanics  wlio  devote  their  entire  efforts  to- 
Avard  making  the  Letz  Grinder  100%  efficient 
— that’s  why  the  Letz  Grinder  should  be 
your  choice. 

Write  Today  details  . 

^  a  b  o  u  t  L  c  t  z  .  ■ '  •  ■ 
Mills,  sample  of  flour  ground  in  the 
Letz,  and  special  folder  on  “How  .  ’  * 
to  Grind  Your  Own  Flour.”  • 


•>.* 
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Help  Save 
1,040,000,000  lbs.  of 
Wheat  Annually 

There  arc  20,000,000  fam¬ 
ilies  in  tfie  U.  S.  If  eacli 
family  saves  1  lb.  of  wliiait 
per  week  for  a  year,  i  t  would 
mean  a  total  saving  of 
1,040,000,000  lbs.  or 
5,200,000  barrels  per  year. 

Do  Your  Bit! 

Get  a  Letz  Mill  for  grind¬ 
ing  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
elielled  corn  or  any  other 
cereal  into  flour.  If  you 
now  have  a  Letz  Mill  get  a 
set  of  special  plates  for 
grinding  flour. 


•I . 


•  .  I 


’•*  * • 
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LETZ  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  310 

CROWN  POINT,  IND. 


.  V- 

;*)•*.**-• 
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on  mantcl.s.  A  liltb*  later  such  slirub.s  a.s 
briilal  wrcat.b,  goblcn  b.*ll  or  lilac  can  bi* 
u.scd  cITi'cMvclj'.  Tin*  r<*ceiviiig  party 
KtandH  in  a  coiiv(‘iib*nt  place  to  rcceiv(* 
the  gii(*sls  as  tlii*y  cuter,  ami  tli(*rc  Hhoiild 
be  a  iiiinib(*r  (>f  agret'ablc  young  girls, 
gi*iierally  described  as  “floaters,’’  wbo.se 
dufy  it  is  to  sec  that  no  sliy  or  straiig<*r 
gu(*.st  gets  |)oki*d  away  in  u  corn(*r,  and 
that  everyone  is  helped  to  refresliments. 
At  the  table  or  biifli't.  in  the  dining-room, 
in  addition  to  tlm.se  waiting  on  the  gue.sts 
(whether  fri(*nils  or  liiri*lings),  there 
should  be  some*  ol)l(*r  Avonii'n  aa'Iio  pr(*.side 
to  pour  <•1)11 ee,  ('lioi*))lat)*.  f‘lc..  iinb'.s.s  this 
is  poured  in  kitclii*n  op  ji.intry,  and  band¬ 
ed  to  the  dining-room. 

Re  fresh  nil*  nt.s  may  b)*  fin*  same  as  for 
any  other  receptioj,;  i,,  their  simple.st 
f))rm,  dainty  saml wielms,  little  cakes,  ice 
cream  anil  eoffee ;  if  more  than  this  is  de- 
sireil,  oysters,  if  in  season,  creamed,  seal- 1 
foped  or  in  patties;  lobstiT  salad,  patties' 
or  eriDiiiettes ;  cbieki‘ii  salad,  patties  or! 
croiincttes.  We  do  not  fliink  rich,  heavily 
iced  eal«*.s  or  rich  eaiiilieH  are  in  good 
taste  tbe.se  day.s,  but  salted  nuts,  stuffed 
dale.s  ami  little  dainti<*.s  mad»*  from  maple 
sugar  or  honey  are  permissible.  There 
.should  be  a  bowl  of  fruit  lemoiiaile  or 
.similjir  bi*vi*ragi*  in  some  conv(*ni(*nt 
lilacf*,  Avifli  an  att(*ndant,  for  evi*i‘yone  g<*ts 
thirsfy  during  ttie  evening.  Although  it  is 
the  mother’s  Avediling  arrniv<*rsary  too,  w(* 
iiiiist  ri*membi*r  that  it  is  the  greatest  of 
all  days  to  tin*  briile,  and  everything 
should  III*  i)Iaimi*d  for  her,  that  she  may 
always  7-i*membi*r  it  as  the  center  of  the 
fi*stival. 


Runni 


Your  work  will  be  muc 
fortable  on  the  farm  if  yi 
turn  of  the  faucet.  Ar'^ 


JTiWC*  ild 

supply  under  strong  prd^siwe  with  a 


At  the 
Turn  of 
the 

Faucet 


ater 


T  and  life  more  com- 
•'running  water  at  the 
;nn  have  an  abundant 


WATER  S 


Kewanco  Syntemn  arc  .. 
monta  for  any  size  farm  U 
Hatiafaction. 

Kewaiieo  Klectrin  I.fch'l 
plant  in  itself— entrine,  kijnob 
Ixianl.  Coata  only  tZse.  . 


i^t  inilividual  require 
t)  anil  give  unfailing 

kteni  ia  a  complete 
ittsrics  and  switch- 


ASmaBCaliforniaFarmr”-“^^^^^ 

,  ,,  tlio  cropa  you  know, 

nlK<>iii'angi'H,gi'apeH,ollveaaiid>lga.  No  cold  weather;  rteli 
soil;  low  piiei'H;  caNyleriiiK.  Kn Joy  life  here.  Newromera 
wideome.  Write  for  new  Hail  .leaqiiln  Valley  niiiNtrateil 
l''olilerH.rr«o.  I..Keucruvra,  lii<fiiHl.rlHl<'niiiinlaaloii- 

er  Santa  Ke  Ity.,  JlXlIt  Itatlwuy  Kxehunge,  Ohieugo 

RAISE  TWO  CROPS 

eiirh  year  on  sunie  Iniid.  Kliiest  trnck,  poultry 
and  ueiieral  farm  lamia  anywlioie.  Also  water 
front  farms.  I>irei*t  eonneetiona  to  beat  mark- 
ela.  I.and  level  anil  free  from  atone.  AddreaM 

FKKJ.S  &  UUAIK.S,  Box  302R.  Hallabury,  Mil . 

The  Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc.  era^mr 'goml 

faniiH  and  other  country  real  eHtatn  ovorywhero  in  Now 
York  HUUe.  ForHonally  luKpeotod  jiroportioH.  Careful 
iloHorlptlonH.  Ulprht  prlroB,  C'KNTKAU  OKFICK  AT 
ONKIDA,  N.  Y.,  other  olliceH  throughout  the  State. 

FARM  for  SALEIVio'’*:tS'| 

near  Saliabiiry,  yiarylanil.  I'he  land  ia  fertile  and 
thia  IK  a  section  where  farming  pays.  For  particii- 
laraaildreaa  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


W !  f  iS  - 


Kkwaiii^;  in. 

LJ  \  A  ■' 


tw  v' 


'I'o  make  “turnpike”  or  cornmeal  yeast- 
euke,  take  n  pint  of  buttermilk,  dissolve 
a  yeast  cake  in  it,  stir  :is  stiffly  as  iiossible 
with  conimi'al,  set  in  a  Avarm  place  to  be¬ 
come  light,  then  make  out  in  small  cakes, 
round  or  S(|uare ;  sjircad  the  cakes  on  a 
board  or  dish;  init  to  dry.  When  dry 
keep  in  a  cotton  bag;  ahvays  keep  the 
la.st  one  ty  raise  the  next  lot.  M.  d.  b. 


THE  SELF-OILIHG  WIHDMIILL 

has  become  ao  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  lo  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
email  coat,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier  ^ 
Aermotors.  making  them  self-oil 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motors 
keeps  in  the  oil  and[ 
keeps  out  dust  ancll 
rain. The  Spla8hOihng^^^^„_.^^^^^_ 

System  constantly^ 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre-^Sp^M 
vcnling  wear  and  enabling  tlic^^V^ 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze^^ 

The  oil  supply  ia  renewed  once  a  year.  “ 

Double  Gears  ore  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
Wc  triake  Gasoline  Enginca,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  btame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St.,  Chicago 

ARE  YOU  IN  NEED  OF  farm  help? 

'Vritu  lit  otiRR  tu  .Mr  (I, 
.M.  JlRhstilK,  SoPi’Pt jiry  <ff  lliu  yXicrimlturiil  &  iiuluR- 
liJihor  UnliRf,  III.’!!  way.  Now  York 

Jins  ori'ani/alion  has  fivpr  thoimand  applicants 
oil  Its  liatK:  Supurintmulonts,  Workini;  Manai^orv, 
Uoujilcjs,  (iardunur.M,  utf.  All  rorulcrufl  froo. 


Black  Wall  Map  of  the  World 


The  Wsrid  and  the  United  States  At  A  Glance 

A  Great  Education 

At  Your  Fingers’  Tips 

Tliia  lieniitlfiil  AVnll  Map.  al/.e  2.’)X.'1»  liii-lu-a. 
On  one  alile  we  liuve  a  <■l>IllpIl■t(^  np-to-tlii*  niln- 
ntf  map  of  tin*  l  iiiteil  Stiifea  In  bright  colors. 
Hhowlng  the  (  npllola.  Rnllronila,  Ulvera,  large 
citlea.  etc.  It  ul.so  allows  portrnlta  of  our  27 
PrealiliMilH,  anil  glvea  their  biographies. 

On  the  reverae  able  we  have  a  map  of  the 
worlil,  printeil  In  a  deep,  ebony  black.  White 
anil  colored  lines  dl rTerentinte  eoiintriea.  rlvera, 
lakes,  cities  and  mountains.  You  never  saw  li 
map  us  black,  as  beautiful,  as  wonderfully  en- 
lightening  as  this  map  of  the  world.  From  tbla 
yon  may  In  a  single  day  leurn  more  than  you 
could  In  a  year’s  study  of  books. 

OontraHllng  wllli  the  ebony  blaek  of  the  map 
are  the  Hugs  and  the  coat  of  arms  of  all  nations. 
In  tlH»lr  floHliy,  rulorM.  Our  own  Hfiven- 

teen  Hugs  are  here  In  beautiful,  bright  colors— 
did  you  know  that  the  l  ulled  Slates  bud  seven¬ 
teen  illfTerent  Hugs? 

And  then,  there's  that  wonderful  Bible  Inform¬ 
ation.  How  many  books,  chapters,  verses,  words 
letters  docs  the  Bible  contain?  How  many  books 
nre  cbiHalilcd  as  History,  Poetry,  f.aw.  Prophecy. 
Fplstles?  Which  books  nre  exactly  ailke?  How 
many  times  Is  the  nnine  of  onr  Saviour  men¬ 
tioned?  In  bow  many  langiiugca  Is  onr  Bible 

piibllahod  ? 

Wouldn’t  yon  want  to  know  these  tblnga'’ 
And  wouldn’t  you  want  to  know  the  ninny,  ninny 
other  things  this  niiirvelona  .Alup  of  Knowledge 
poaseaaea  ? 

The  .Alii|)  will  be  si.|it,  poalpiilil.  for  Two 

Yearly  Renewal  8Hbscription:i.  (Two  yearly 
subscriptions  to  two  dift'erent  addresses.) 

Tlris  book  will  not  bo  given  with  subscrip¬ 
tions — they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place 

of  cash)  to  our  .subscribers  and  friends  wlio,  act¬ 
ing  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indi¬ 
cated. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker.  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  V. 
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The  LOUDEN 
Architectural  Department 

8  the  in'^Bteat  orjrani^atioo  of  burn 
lata  in  America.  At  your  eervioe  free  of 
charare  for  HuRffeatfons  and  proilrnirtary 
akctches  in  which  your  own  Ideas  and  Hi*e> 
ciiil  needs  arc  carried  out  iothe  mo3teoo:i> 
ornical  manner.  Writa  us 
what  kind  of  ham  you 
have  in  rnind.num* 


her  and  kind  of 
stock  you 
wish  to 
house*  ^-3^ 


Get 

This 

Book 


LOUDEN 
Barn  Plans 


Notaoatalojr,  out  a  112-paRa  book  devoted 
f  .itiroly  to  barn  builuinK^roolcnia.  Siiowa  i4 


f  .itiroiy  to  warn  i>unuiiiK^rt»uivni».  oiiowm  h 
burim  of  all  styles  and  sizes,  and  other  larm 
bulldinKH,  with  estimated  cost  of  each,  A 
p.)«t  card  brirflrs  it  to  you.  No  chnrjfe— no 
obliRatioQ. 


(vS4rv 


Helps  to  Solve  Your 

War-time  Labor  Problem 

American  farmers  and  dairymen 
are  now  confronted  with  the  most 
difficult  problem  ever  presented  to 
them.  They  are  striving  to  meet  the 
nation’s  urgent  demand  for  increased 
production,  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  young  patriots  have  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  farms  to  fight  the  nation’s 
battles.  In  this  great  emergency 

LOUDEN 

Labor  Saving  Barn  Equipments 
Come  to  Your  Rescue 

They  cut  overhead  expense,  do  away  with  a  large 
part  of  the  barn  work  and  make  what  is  left  of  it  easier — 
enable  a  boy  to  do  a  man’s  work,  or  one  man  to  perform 
the  tasks  of  two  or  three  men. 

Besides  this,  they  save  feed,  conserve  manure  value, 
provide  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  necessary  for  the 
safety  and  health  of  your  live  stock,  increase  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  improve  the  quality  of  dairy  products. 

Easily  installed  in  any  size  or  style  of  barn,  old  or  new. 
Cost  little — always  pay  for  themselves  in  a  short  time. 

Onr  New  224-Page  Illustrated  Catalog 

Postpaid— No  Charge— No  Obligation 
It  shows  the  complete  Louden  line,  including 
Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Feed  and  Litter-  Carriers. 
Animal  Pens  of  all  kinds.  Horse  Barn  Equipment, 
Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Cupolais  and  Ventilators, 
Automatic  Water  Bowls,  Barn  and  Garage  Door 
Hangers— "Everything  for  the  Bam.” 

Your  farm  library  is  not  complete  without 
-  Louden  Barn  Plan  Book  and  the  Louden  Catalog. 

Write  for  them  today.  Address  Main  Office. 

"'"■/The  Louden  Machinery  Co.  fakfSiowa 

{f^Htahhith*  <1  0^67) 

Branches:  St.  Pinl,  Hms..  Albanr,  N.  Y.,  Chicago 


I 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


with  s  FOT,»INO  SiWIKO  MACHIBK.  »  COUDS  by  05B  tHkJi  In 
10  lioiirs.  Send  for  Free  catalog  Nt>.  E  68,  showing  low  price 
and  late.st  improvoinents.  TUr^t-  oi-dcr  Bccuics  agency. 
Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  101V/.  {larrisonSt., Chicago,  III. 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Aro  stamped  with  any  iiaine  or  address  with  serial 
nunibers.  They  are  siinide,  practical  and  n  distinct 
and  roliahlo  imirk.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.H.  1>ANA,74  Main  St.,\Ve8t  Lebanon,  N.H 


Rats  or  Profits? 


Every  rat  on  your  place,  according"  to  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  will  cause  a  loss  of  more  than  $2 
during  the  coming  year.  It  is  no  un¬ 
common  thing  for  farm  buildings  to  harbor  forty  to  fifty 
rats  and  great  numbers  of  mice.  The  resulting  loss  amounts 
to  a  pretty  big  sum.  Build  your  granaries  and  bams  with 

Natco  Hollow  Tile 


Natco  buildings  are  vermin-proof  and  fire-proof  as  well.  Will  stand 
for  generations — save  painting.  The  smooth  glazed  walls  will  not 
absorb  odors  and  are  easy  to  clean.  Air  chambers  in  the  walls  keep 
out  the  bitter  cold  of  winter  and  the  scorching  heat  of  summer.  Al¬ 
so  keep  the  buildings  dry  and  free  from  mildew.  Save  coal  in  the 
house  and  grain  in  the  bin.  Natco  buildings  will  reduce  your  insur¬ 
ance  rates  yet  add  to  your  real  protection. 


Your  building  supply  dealer 
will  gladly  show  you  sam¬ 
ples,  also  building  plans. 
Perhaps  he  has  one 
you  can  use  for 
that  farm  build¬ 
ing  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  erect.  If 
so,  it’s  free.  But 
write  usatonce 
for  new  illus¬ 
trated  ‘‘Nat¬ 
co  on  the 
Farm”book 
—1918  Edi¬ 
tion. 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

.1121  Fulton  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories  assure  a  wide  und  economical  distribution 


A  Record  Berkshire 


The  iiictnre  .«hows  the  ‘Rorkshiro  boar 
pig  Kpoclijil's  Kniaiic-ii)ator.  recently  sold 
by  11.  \V.  (Jossard.  of  Indiana,  for 
(K)0.  The  .sire  <(f  Ibis  pig  is  Kpochal.  im¬ 
ported  from  Kngland.  Sovor.al  of  bis  .sons 
have  sold  :it  ]irices  ranging  from  $."00 
to  $1,000. 

Save  the  Pigs 

ri(‘moinber.  a  b.-iby  pig  is  a  baby.  It  is 
genei'ally  born  into  a  cadd  world,  coming 
wet  and  warm  onto  a  <'old  cement  floor. 
Small  wonder  the  jiig  infant  mortality 
rate  is  s<t  liigli.  Kec-i)  the  sows  t:ime  by 
gentb*  and  careful  treatment  and  jtetting 
before  they  farn'W  :  then,  when  they  are 
down  and  in  troiilde  yon  will  be  able  fo 
do  anything  with  them.  Ket'p  tliem  .sernp- 
nlottsly  clean  and  dry.  Short  <'hopped 
straw  makes  tlie  Ijost  l)ed  for  the  litt(*r  to 


der  will  kill  most  of  the  liee  on  the  cattle, 
but  the  eggs  are  not  destroyed,  and  the 
stable  must  be  cleaned.  Some  farmcr.s 
report  good  success  with  air-slaked  lime. 
T.icluids,  of  course,  spread  much  better 
than  the  powders,  fine  of  the  cotnmercial 
rattle  or  sheep  dips  diluted  according  to 
directions  will  kill  the  lice.  Tobacco 
stems  ste(‘pe<l  in  water  make  a  good  louse 
killer.  The  warm  liquid  should  be  poured 
or  “sopped”  all  over  the  cow.  Let  her 
dry  in  a  warm  stable  or  nndcr  a  blanket. 
A  g-roas«  of  lard  and  sulphur  or  lard  and 
keroseue  is  smeared  ai'ound  the  boims  and 
along  the  rough  hair  on  the  neck.  Some 
farmers  rub  a  siinill  lump  of  blue  oint¬ 
ment  in  the  hair  just  back  of  the  horns. 
This  will  kill  the  lice,  but  this  ointment 
contains  mercury  and  if  the  cows  arc 
turned  out  t<)getlier  they  will  lick  each, 
other,  got  the  mercury  and  poi.son  them- 


Berkshire  Boar  Pia  Epochal’s  Emancipator 


be  horn  on.  Have  :i  hu.shel  h.isket  liandy 
with  a  hot  brick  wr:ipped  in  clean  hags 
in  the  bottom;  as  soon  as  horn,  slip  the 
baby  pig  into  the  warm  haslod.  1>y  the 
time  eight  or  nine  arc  in  there  most  of 
them  will  he  dry  and  warm.  >V'hen  :ill 
aro  dry  and  jictive,  place  them  carefully 
hy  the  sow,  teaching  them  to  suck  before 
leaving  them. 

Do  not  disturb  the  .sow  at  this  time  :  it 
is  natural  for  her  to  rest  (puetly  for  fully 
24  hours.  Keep  the  corn  away  until  a 
few  days  have  elapsed  :  hr:m  a  ml  Av:irm 
skim-milk  arc  best  just  at  first:  then  grad¬ 
ually  strengthen  the  raition  until  tin*  sow 
gets  :ill  slie  Wiints.  Keep  up  her  milk 
flow  just  iis  \dii  do  ;i  cow's,  by  jda-nty  of 
nourishing  food  :  do  not  let  her  get  pt>or 
and  thin. 

See  that  the  pigs  always  have  a  dry 
bed;  this  is  most  important  if  you  wish 
to  save  as  many  :is  posihI<! ;  no  iunount  of 
trouble  should  he  thought  too' much  .so 
long  as  it  keeps  them  dry  and  clean  and 
wai’in.  Encourage  the  pigs  to  run  out 
to  a  clean  feeding  floor,  and  when  they 
can  eat  let  them  have  ;i  hoiaiaer  with 
ground,  corn  and  o:its  in  dillVrent  com- 
Jaartments  and  let  them  have  aill  they 
wiint  to  eat. 

Take  care  of  the  smaller  pigs  it  ml  help 
them  to  get  enough  to  oat.  A  little  extra 
care  will  he  well  repaid  this  year,  besides 
increasing  the  fo(>d  siii>p1y.  Digs  is  ]dgs. 

K.  1).  s. 


Killing  Lice  on  Cattle 

We  have  a  herd  of  12  cattle,  and  we 
find  they  have  li(‘e.  As  this  is  our  first 
experience  in  the  louse  business,  could 
you  advise  ms  what  to  do  to  destroy  them? 

New  .Tersey.  E- 1*- 

Would  you  tell  me  what  to  use  to  kill 
lice  on  cattle?  A.  ».  c. 

Maine. 

There  seems  to  be  a  scfmrge  of  cattle 
I  lice  this  Winter.  We  have  more  <iues- 
tions  about  this  trouble  than  ever  before. 
TiuM-e  aro  thi-ee  systems  used  by  farmers 
— powders,  liquids  and  grease.  On  page 
204  is  a  description  of  the  use  of  gasoline 
and  water,  with  Dr.  Alexander’s  com- 
'  meuts.  We  should  go  slow  on  this  rem¬ 
edy.  though  it  is  effective.  Equal  parts 
of  sulphur  and  ground  tobacco  dusted  into 
the  hair  are  good.  The  lice  congregate 
around  the  horns  and  in  the  thick  hair  on 
;  the  neck  and  back.  They  seek  those  parts 
1  which  the  cow  cannot  reach.  This  pow- 


selvc.s.  A  good  c.ittlc  dip  well  dilut<Ml  is 
priihahly  the  surest  thing,  hut  the  stable 
must  be  cleaneil  and  sprayed  with  the  dip 
or  whitewaslied. 


Working  the  Bull 

On  ]>age  204  F.  A.  Snow  tells  ms  what 
he  does  with  his  hull.  Here  is  our  way*: 
We  first  pick  a  jdece  of  land,  about  iui 
acre,  make  a  strong  fence  :iround  it, 
build  Jin  oj)en  shed  with  double  roof  for 
coolness  in  Summer  ami  warmth  in  Wiu- 
t<‘r ;  make  the  land  rich  by  manuring  and 
fertilizer,  prepare  a  fine  .seed  bed  and 
sow  two  bushels  of  Orchard  grass  f>ii  it. 
This  is  the  honu'  of  Dan,  for  that  is  al¬ 
ways  his  name.  We  put  a  wide  leather 
collar  on  his  neck  with  a  strong  buckle 
fastening,  a  ring  and  lu'avy  .swivel  snap. 
We  fasten  a  long  chain  to  the  snap. 
When  Dan  is  large  enough  for  service 
we  hitch  a  drag  to  the  chain  and  break 
him  to  earn  his  living  by  doing  the  job 
work  on  the  farm,  such  as  hauling  the 
water  barrels  in  Summer,  carrying  seed 
or  ft'rtili/.cr  to  the  fields,  taking  gravel 
jind  .sand  to  fill  low  spots  around  the 
house  and  htirn.  In  f.ict,  he  doe.s  till  the 
handy  niiin’s  work  every  day.  A  hoy 
Inindles  him  ttnywhere.  He  is  not  too 
fat,  hut  strong  iind  healthy  all  the  time. 
All  of  his  comptiny  visits  his  home.  When 
Dan  is  about  12  years  old  we  .send  liiin 
to  the  bologna  factory  after  getting  him 
real  fat.  You  .see  ho  has  had  a  useful 
life  and  had  no  reason  to  want  to  fight 
anybody.  It  is  the  pitchfork  handling  of 
hulls  that  makes  them  dangerous  and  un¬ 
safe.  We  have  handled  carloads  of  stock, 
fattened  beeves,  made  milk  :ind  butter, 
worked  two,  four  and  six  oxen  to  plow.s, 
drags,  mowing  maeliiue.s,  hay  wagons,  and 
such  farm  machines  as  we  w.inted  to  us<>. 
We  find  all  our  stock  and  hired  men  do 
best  when  they  ar(‘  contented  :uid  co;n- 
fortahle.  T.  n.  ir. 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 


Mangels  for  Cow 

I  am  feeding  my  .Tersey  cow  a  dairy 
ration,  as  I  have  to  buy  this  feed.  I 
have  also  good  hay  and  fodder,  and  root 
crops.  How  <‘an  I  feed  mangels  to  good 
advantage’/  Some  of  the  mangels  are 
L-osted ;  are  they  advisable  to  feed,  if 
they  are  thaAved  out?  A.  s. 

Mangels  should  be  chopped  and  fed  at 
morning  and  evening  feed.  Feed  a  bushel 
a  (lay.  If  some  of  mangels  are  frosted, 
thaw  out  a  few  at  a  time  and  feed  them 
that  way.  Sutton’s  Long  Red  is  one  of 
the  best  yi(dding  varieties.  ir.  F.  .T. 
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HOLSTEINS 
Pine  Grove  Farm 

offers  to  farmers  that  vrill  give  reference 

Holstein  Bull  Calves 

for  their  keeping 

Three  years  with  privilege  ^CSt5! 

of  Inlying  in  one  year  for 

The  lionie  of  lirst  prize  bull  and  Champion 

heifer  at  New  York  State  Fair. 

We  ship  on  approval,  take  all  chances  of 
death  or  accident.  Will  not  consent  to  have 
one  dissatisfieil  customer. 

D.  M.  WHITE,  Bath,  N.Y. 


EAST  RIVER  GRADE 

HOLSTEINS  arc  Producers 

They  .are  the  best  tyjie  of  dairy  cows  that  can  be 
found  in  this  great  dairy  section.  Every  cow 
in  our  lierd  FOR  SA  I.E.  Take  your  choice. 

GO  Cows,  just  fresh.  They  are  milk  producers. 
Let  ns  prove  it  to  you.  40  Springers.  You 
ivill  not  tind  any  better.  lO  Keg.  Hulls,  all 
ages.  15  Extra  Fanc.v  Reg.  Cows.  Wire 
us  the  day  you  would  like  to  Took  them  over. 
WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Phone  14-F-S  or  43-F-2  McGraw 


WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE 

A  FEW  FRESH  AND  SPRIHGING  GRADE 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 
TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

in.Tauuary  and  guaranteed  free  from  con¬ 
tagions  abortion.  Hertl  regularly  tuberculin 
tested  by  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try.  Also  a  couple  of  well-bred  registered 
Holstein  BULLCALVES  that  will  please  anyone. 

^AVALON  FARMS,  E. D.  Curtis, Owner, Bantam,  Conn. 

i  -  -  _ 

SPOT  FARM 

%  HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  either  sex  S15  to  S20 
each,  express  prepaid  in  lots  of  .5. 

45  High  Grade  2-year  olds  close  SPRINGERS, 
Sb.S  to  5110  each.  40  yearlings  not  bred. 

30  REGISTERED  HEIFERS,  ready  t.j  breed 
$125  each. 

28  REGISTERED  BULLS,  registered  and  high 
grade  cows  at  Fanners  prices. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


FOR 

SALE 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

FRESH  COWS  and  SPRINGERS 

LAIIUE.  FINE  INDIVIDUALS  THAT  ARE 
HE.VVY  DRODIJCERS.  1.50  HPIAD  TO  SE- 
l.EUT  FROM.  It  will  pay  you  to  See  this  stock. 

F.  P,  Saunders  &  Son,  Springdale  Farms 

Phone  116  or  1476M  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Stevens’  Farm 
HOLSTEINS 

H  Holstein  luufer  o.alvc.s-,  $15 
and  $',;o  »‘Hi'b.  two  calves  ami 
icgismi-E'd  IeijII  i-alf  for  $iiii. 
lUgistercd  lieifcr  and  bull 
calves  itil  HgE's. 

Illfrom  hitihproilucinu  ihons 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


A  Flat  Pocket-book 

Cuts  no  ice  as  our  prices  are  low.  Male  ealve.s  half 
value.  Cows,  yearling  heifers  and  hei  er  calves 
that  can’t  be  bo;it  foruuality  and  price.  Herd  sire.s 
are  top  iiotcbei  s.  We  gmirantee  satisfac.tion.  122- 
jtcre  alfalfti  farm  frtr  sale. 

ELn  E  S  rOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Riven  burgh.  R.  l.Sfockhri<lge,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE 

Two  Reg.  Holstein-Friesian  Bulls 

about  one  year  old,  of  Koindyke  breeding;  also 
Purebred  llolstein-Friesiaii  bull  calves  and  heifer 
calves  from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Papers  guanintoed. 


K.  Price  Evans, 


Cassville,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  writlfc'ir 

spei'ial  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenanao.N.Y. 


The  Gasoline 
Engine  on 
The  Farm 

By  Xeno  W.  Putnam 


Its  Operation 
Repair  and 
Uses 


530  Pages.  Nearly 
180  Engravings 


This  is 
the  hind 
r)f  a  book 
every  far¬ 
mer  will  ap-  , 
prcciate  and' 
every  farm 
homo  ought 
have.  Includes 
Bclecting  t  li  0 
most  suitable 
ciiKlno  for  farni  work,  its  most  coiiveuient  and  ef- 
floient  iustallutlon,  with  cbiiptcr.s  on  troubles,  tlieir 
remedies,  and  how  to  avoid  tlicni.  'Iho  caro  and 
manageiiicnt  of  the  farm  tractor  in  iilowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  harvesting  and  road  grading  are  fully  cov¬ 
ered;  also  plain  directions  aro  given  for  handling  tho 
tractor  on  tho  toad. 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
Ending  us  Two  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Four 
Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  Yearly 
Subscription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 
the  rural  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

High  grado  heifpr  calvea  Aira.l  by  rcglstere.l  sire.  Dam’s  recoid 
29  Ihs.  Twii  high  gra.I.,  heif.-i’ calves  and  registeie.t  bull  calf 
ICO.  Fifty  Hue  fresh  grade  cows.  Everything  in  H.dsteiiis  both 
iyd!  hihI  grarles. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.  Maple  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  V. 

""LSTp  MLVES 

to8S20.  Ship  anywhere.  Purebred  registered  Hol- 
steins,  all  ages.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

%  Holstein  Heifer  CALVES  inrdk‘^mT‘’and* 

old,  S20  and  1*26  each. 
HARRY  VAIL,  -  Warwicit.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fine  Reg.  Ho^lstein  Bull  &  i'T 

O.  dam.  Price,  SHOO.  Don’t,  buv  scrubs.  Breed  up. 
Send  for  pedigree.  CIOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Young  Fiolstein  Bulls  7o'r  L'n,  "k 


GUERNSEYS 


Quernseys 


rersisieni  rroduction  is  a  tiiaracteristic  oi 

the  Breed,  YearOW  Itelfer  In  Now  York  prodneed 

In  on« year  712  lbs.  of  batter  fat  and  12, 270  lbs.  of  milk, 
besules  pivinir  birth  to  a  vigorous  calf  a  month  after 
completion  of  record, 


Write  for  the 
*STORY  OFTIIK 

guernsey  C0W.'» 


American  Gnernsej 
Cattle  Club 

Bo*  R 

^4*^’  y  Peterboro,  N.H. 

f  .  -.--c 


“OAKS  FARM 
GUERNSEYS” 

FQrSalpT^®7®”  months  old  May  Rose  bull,  sired 
P""  I»C'>  of  Linda  Vi.sta,  dam  Erwin- 
ette  of  Elin-Leigli  with  a  record  of  479  pounds  of 
,  when  28  months  ohJ.  Bull  is  promising  in* 
bus  a  diirk  nose.  Price, 
W150.  (Treat  p>  ot>ositioi>  for  a  grade  herd.  Send 
for  pedigree.  VVALTER  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  Cohasset.  Mass. 


A.lbamoiit  Farms 

Campton  and  Thornton,  N.  H. 

GUERNSEYS 

Wo  offer  seven  ehoice  heifers,  also  two  bulls.  One  readv 
for  serviee  i.s  ti  (biiilile  great,  grandson  of  Imp.  King  of 
the  May.  Herd  iiiuier  U.  S.  (jovt.  supervision  for  Tuher- 
eiilosi.'.'.  vVrite  for  full  pedigrees,  low  prices,  etc. 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  Owner,  10  High  SI.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

Hero  is  a  Show  Bull  born  Oct.  27.  1917. 
The  grandslro  is  a  brother  of  the  former 
Worlil’s  Champion  Dolly  Dimple  with  a 
record  of  90(!  lbs.  of  butter  fat.  in  a  year.  Price 
delivered,  including  registration  papers,  $100. 

G.  G.  Burlingame,  care  The  Farmers’  Bureau,  Inc. 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 


Yoon;  GUERNSEY  Herd 

Seven  Peuiales  and  a  Fine  Yoniig  Itiill 
One  pine-I)ifid  4-yoar-old  cow.  Five  2  and  3-year- 
iild  heifers,  pure-bred  or  better.  One  yearling 
boifer,  a  grade,  but  a  beauty.  One  May  Rose  bull 
!ibout  18  months,  a  very  flue  individnat,  with  good 
breeding.  Females  bred  tor  Fall  freshening.  If 
you  want  QUEHNSEY.S,  here  is  your  opportunity. 
<k>mp  and  see  tliem  or  write 

LAWRKNCK  HOWARI>,  Klnderhook,  N.Y. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 


two  Grandsons  of  Gov.  of  the  Clieno,  out  of  A.  R. 
(lows.  One  really  for  sot  vice— a  show  bull.  Two 
Ollier  bull  calvi-s  by  a  grandson  of  the  May  Rose 
Jiull,  Border  Raider.  All  at  E’aniier’s  prices.  Send 
tor.  price  list.  ARDMORE  FARM.  Glen  Spey.  N.  Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  SaleLi.stof  bull  calves  from  3tol2mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  willi  .size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N,  Y. 


Reg.  Guernsey  Cows  and  Bulls  |'a”,k 

Must  sell  20  head  to  make  room.  Priced  for  quick 
sale.  Exceiitimi.-il  l)iei'iliiig  and  free  from  disease 
Address  OTTO  P  O  S  T,  KNSKNDKK,  N.  Y 

Re?.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  VJee, 

■■  - -  ■  $50  ami  upward. 

Send  for  particiilurs.  AOOISON  R.  KRIEBEL,  R  D.  2,  Norrijtawn,  Pa. 

NewYork  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn,  sai^o! 

Send  fur  list.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN,  See,,  Glens  Falls,  N.y! 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  ■i.tSif.Kb.iK; 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BBOOK  FARM,  Smithtown,  N.Y. 


DOGS 


AirRHsIp.  Plinnip^  Pure  bred,  well  grown,  stroiig,vig- 
AIIBUdlCruppieS  orous,  active,  healthy  young  .logs 
backed  by  champion  stock.  The  kind  that  will  please 
you.  Prices  reasonable.  F.  \V.  Paine,  Medina,  N.Y. 

Airedales  and  Collies 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  I.arge'  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

c9ic  Bosion  Bull  PlIIIR  l<«Kistered  stock.  Darkbrin- 
SALE  DOSIOUDUlirupS  ,,|g  ,narkings,  screw 

tails.  .Sired  by  Y  aakn  Hula  Boy.  ELLIS.  Green  Lawn,  L.  I. 


G..  4dll.V.L' 


reed  Berkshires — They  Pay 

Economize  on  corn.  You  can  produce  market  toppers  chiefly  on  Inexpensive  feeds.  V^te 
to  these  breeders  for  prices,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  “Berkshire  Hogs.”  Address 

American  Berkshire  Association  ^^tringfterd,  • 


PLAN  TO  ATTEND  THE 


HOOD 


FARM 


FARM,  OVERLOOK  ORCHARDS.  BROOKLANDS 
Combination  Public  Sale  of 

LORD  PREMIER’S  SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

At  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass.,  SaAirday,  MarcH  30 

if  you  want  to  obtain  some  of  the  blood  that  has  reguIarly"produced  Champion  Berkshires 
and  Champion  Barrows  over  all  Breeds  file  applications  for  the  catalog  early  with 

J.  E.  DODGE,  Manager  of  Sale,  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Mention  Uuriil  New-Yorker  when  writing. 


BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

FLINTSTONE  FARM 

DALTON,  MASS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular, 

Majestic  Jranimotli  229500;  weight,  407  lbs.  at 7  mos.; 
wa.s  bi-ed  and  raised  by  me.  Booking  orders  for  8  to 
10-weeks-old  Spring  pigs  at  $80  each  and  up. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whitguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna. 

offers  a  few  gilts  of  late  spring  farrow,  now 
averaging  225  lbs.,  that  will  be  held 
and  bred  for  coming  spring  litters. 

A  few  boars  also  offered. 

SPRtNGBANK 

I\£RT  Rurlrcnim  Mirro 

BERKSHKRES 

iveg.  Del  Ksnirc  rigs 

I  am  booking  orders  for  bred  Gilts  and  Sows  to  far¬ 
row  in  March,  1918.  Showed  9  Springbank  April 
farrowed  pigs  in  under  0  months  class  at  Spring- 
field,  Oct.  17th,  and  was  in  the  money  6  times. 

tl.E.  WATSON,  IHarbledate,  Conn» 

3  gilts  and  2  boar  pigs  by  a  Son  of  the  1917  G  raud 
ehampion  Boar,  Ijongfellow’s  Double,  and  out 
of  a  full  sister  Grand  champion  Sow  of  19Hi, 
Snccessor’i  Duchess.  T9th.  6  months  old  Very 
large  for  their  age.  Write  for  prices. 

ARDMORE  FARM,  Gen  Spey,  N.  Y. 

Large  Berkshires 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Letter  from  H,  J.  Wertz,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.:  "The  pige  are  doing  well  and  we  are 
pleaeed  with,  them."  There  hasn’t  been  a 
season  in  llfteen  years  when  we  could 
begin  to  supply  our  customers  with  the 
demand  for  bred  sows. 

H.C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

BERKSHIRES 

Orderthat  pairof  spring  pigsfi-om  us  and  rest  asstir- 
ed  that  you  will  get  the  best.  Will  have  150  to  select 
from.  A  ftw  good  fall  pigs  left.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed.  H.  tiRlMRllAW,  North  East,  1*«. 

RfirkgllirAO  ^fasterpiecp-Tajngfeltow  breeding.  Bred 
UOI  ROIIII  os  BOWS  BJidgilta.  Itours  from  pigs  to  s.  r- 
viceable  size.  JJiO.  O.  BREAM,  Gettysburg,  Pu, 

' 


MISCELLANEOUS  .*. 


HEREFORDS 

By  Champion  Prince  Tteal  and 
from  I’l  iuco  Kupert  8tli,  oow.^ 

STOCK  ALL  AGES 

If  you  want  the  best,  write 

ALEX  MORRISON,  *s‘’b*eVborx;rvT. 

Capt.  J.  Watson  WEBB,  Owner 


SWINE 


J 


ISO  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.  0.  D. 

50  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS,  i! 
weeks  old,  S3  00  50  OERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
50  O.I.C.*  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
“HP“S,53.  These  I’lgs  are  from  Ijarge,Growth v  stock . 
60  bliont.s,  12  weeks  old,  tl2  each.  D.  BEEVES,  Lexington,  Man. 


FOR  SALE 


Stop!  Look!  Listen! 

Hero  [tt  just  what  you  want 

1 7  Head  of  Grade  Short  Horn  Heifers 

twelve  to  tif teen  months  old.  Tho  kind  that  brings  in 
money  while  you  sleep.  FltEU  J.  COOTEK,  Ly  n(loaTilln,N.Y. 


Ahorrlaan  beef  breed  for  profit, 
MMCIIIOCII  for  labor  and  equipment 

Angus 


Reduce  cost 

....  Easy  feeders. 

Circular  free  wltli  pictures  and  particu¬ 
lars.  €.  W.  EPKAKDT,  31  Nixsiu  St.  New  York 


SALE  Ten  Bred  Ewes,  Grade  Rambouletto-Merino 

815  each.  C.  51,  Q.  TVrtjjht,  Ransomville,  N.  Y, 


JERSEYS 


Dingleton 

Farm 


Two  Boar  and  ThreeSowPigs 

REGISTERED  BIG  YORKSHIRES 

4  mos.  old,  $15  each.  Griuto  pigs  also. 

P.  c.  Tucker,  Vergrennes,  Vex-mont 


“HAMPSHIRES” 

Any  age  ;  bred  gilts,  free  circular. 
Also  RKdlsTEUKD  UPEHNSEY  Bfl.I.S. 

LOCUST  UWN  FARM,  Bird-In-Hand.  Box  R,  Pa. 


Newtown  Square,  Pa. 

Fifteen  Miles  from 
Philadelphia 

For  Sale:  2  Fine  HEIFERS 

aboutlyear  old,  well-bred;  excellent  individuals. 


For  Sale-Two  Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

3  to  5  mos.  old,  from  Register  of  Merit  sire,  $50  each. 
liKO.  L.FKKKIS  &  SON,  Atwatera,  N.  Y.- 


For  Sale-One  Jersey  Bull  Calf  u/eb^ood 

of  Fiii.-incial  Tving.  ROSEOALE  FARM,  Tarrytnwn,  N.  V. 


c 


AYRSHIRES 


90  <9;  'f-  Six  weeks  old.  Price,  .fUt  each. 

K-vpiessprepaid.  Satisfaction guaranteecl  orinoney  i  <»- 
funded.  Koady  to  go  March  18th.  Borne  made  sauerkraut 
• ';‘.<=e,  >0n  lb  Two  tons  Winter  Hubbard  squ;  sh.  I'ric-. 
$-o0  for 60  lbs.  Willie  they  last.  W.  R.  illTKEH.  Lsxington.Misf! 

Re?  Poland  Rhinal  for  life,  sn-cd 

ncg,ruidliuunind9  by  or  bred  to  Half  Ton  boiii-s. 
From  dams  weigliiiig  600  up.  E.  ROWELL.  Jr..  Scollsburg,  V.. 

Wanted— DE*  1  S?  S  7  ® '  '*• 

The  MacniH  Horticultural  Co.,  52-54  56  Vcsey°s't'?'New'YQrli 

For  Sala-Beg.  0. 1.  C.  Pigs 

Registered  Chester  Whites 

®  ““‘e-  for  circular. 

BKAMRLFTl  it,  FARM,  Setauket,  N.  Y. 

Lar£6  Yorkshires  per  utter.  More  pounds 

uir-vs -IT  rm  X.-I  .  -  bionie  b  a  r  t  la  i  n  s. 

SUMMIT  LAKIVI,  IJlue  Ridge  Summit,  Fa. 


c 


HORSES 


ANIMALSpotsALE 

Hun  mostly  light.  $75  aiitl  up.  Top-uoti-h 
breeding;  overyibing  gu.-iruuleed  tliuL  ]o;ivl-s 
tlie  f:irm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonvillc,  Orange  County,  New  York 


For  Sale-One  Percheron  Stallion 

3  years  old.  Weight.  2,000  lbs.,  with  style  ami  action. 
One  J  years  okl  wiih  same  qna litv.  B.ack  ReLMs- 
teredinP.  S.  JA31KS  NOONAX,  Avon, 

CLYDESDALE  STALLIONS 

^  onng  horses  ready  for  service.  Fine  individuals 
Prices  reasonable.  MONTROSE  FARM,  Oranae,  Virginia 

ForSale-2  Reg.  Percheron  Mares 

Also  young  stallion.  E.  R.  McCONNELL,  Wellingtoil.  Ohio 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  t  lie  installment  plan.  2iiu  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  esiablislied  1881.  S.  nd  IDo 
for  o.ontriK-t  and  price  list.  .Addi-es.s  Uept.  L 
THE  SHADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  0. 


Don^t  ‘‘Keep  Cows’*— 

Let  your  cows  keep  you 

Anyone  who  has  really  investigated  will  tell  you 
that  the  Dairy  Cow  for  PROFIT  is— 

THE  AYRSHIRE 

Milk  is  STANDARD — 96. 4^6  grade — and  lots  of 
it.  Passes  all  State  and  City  requirements. 
Don’t  start  a  herd  or  buy  a  bull  till  you  have  AT  LEAST 
written  us  for  information  regarding  this  Hardy.  Vig- 
orous.  Prolific,  Productive,  Profitable  breed. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
C.  M.  Wmslow.Sec’y.  21  Park  St,  Brandon,  Vt. 


J 
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Keeps  Cows  Healthier  and 
Increases  the  Milk  Flow 

Diagrams  Explain  Sharpies  Supremacy 


ATNIOSP^ 


tCj ,  p^e  5SJJ3  e 


atmospheric  pressure 


ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE 


NO 

squeeze 


SUCTIOM 


UPWARD 

SQUEEZE 


UPWARD 

SQUEEZE 


COMPRESSED 

AIR 


suction 


(1)  SUCTION  draws 
the  milk  from  the  ud¬ 
der  of  the  cow.  This 
principle  is  employed 
by  every  mechanical 
milker  on  the  market 
as  well  as  by  the  calf 
when  sucking  from  its 
mother. 


(2)  Suction  is  shut  off. 
Atmospheric  pressure 
inside  and  outside 
teat,  consequently  NO 
SQUEEZE  or  massage 
can  result.  This  is  as 
far  as  other  milkers  go, 
because  Sharpies  basic 
patents  control  use  of 
compressed  air. 


(3)  COMPRESSED 
AIR  gives  the 
“Upward  Squeeze” 
which  massages  the 
teats  and  thus  keeps 
them  in  perfect  health. 
This  action  also  insures 
faster  milking  and  thus 
increases  the  milk  flow. 
Found  a  N  Im  r  in  the 
Sharpies  Milker. 


Experience  has  shown  that  a  milker  cannot  be  truly 
efficient  without  the  compressed  air  line — an  exclusive, 
patented  Sharpies  feature.  This  scientific  principle  is 
responsible  for  the  great  success  of  the 

SHARPIES 


M  lUK 


R 


THE  ONLY  MILKER  WITH  POSITIVE  SQUEEZE 

You  can  readily  understand  that  drawing  the  milk 
from  the  udder  down  thru  the  teat  also  draws  blood 
from  the  veins  of  the  udder  down  into  the  smaller 
veins  of  the  teat.  To  keep  the  teats  in  a  natural, 
healthy  condition,  and  to  avoid  congestion,  this  blood 
must  be  continually  massaged  back  from  the  teat. 
That  is  the  important  function  of  the  Sharpies  “Up¬ 
ward  Squeeze.** 

As  a  direct  result  of  using  compressed  air,  Sharpies  is 
the  world’s  fastest  milker.  Official  tests  prove  this; 
ask  for  Bulletin.  Fast  milking  increases  the  milk  flow. 
That  is  why  the  Sharpies  Milker,  with  its  healthful 
massage  and  faster  milking,  makes  every  cow  more 
valuable.  With  a  3 -unit  Sharpies  outfit  one  man  can 
easily  milk  30  cows  an  hour,  get  more  milk  and  in  one- 
fifth  to  one-half  less  time  than  with  any  other  machine. 

In  daily  use  on  half  a  million  cows. 

Write  for  catalog  today;  addressing  Dept.  12,  nearest 
branch  office— Or  call  and  see  the  Sharpies  dealer  near  you. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Company 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Sharpies  Separators — Over  a  million  users! 

The  ONLY  separator  that  skims  clean  at  any  speed. 

BRANCHES:  Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto 


DC-6 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Animal  Breeeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall. . . .  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport. . . .  2.50 

Study  of  Breeds,  Shaw .  1.50 

Cheese  Making,  Decker .  1.75 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333 


Business  of  Dairying,  Lane . 1.35 

Butter  and  Butter  Making,  Publow. .  .50 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow . 8.25 

Dairy  Bacteriology,  Conn . 1.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder... . .  1.00 

W.  30  TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Live  Stock  Notes 


The  Vagrant  Dog — an  Enemy  Spy 

The  vagrant  dog  is  of  groat  and  grow¬ 
ing  iinjiortunce.  We  Lave  at  Land  a 
great  .source  of  wealtL  for  tLe  farmer 
and  of  cLeap  meat  and  wool  for  tLe 
nation.  TLe  Lillside.s  of  New  York  and 
New  England  could  be  stocked  with 
sheep  if  we  would  but  permit  it.  Tliis 
cannot  be  done,  however,  while  we  permit 
the  vagrant  dog.  We  do  not  a.sk  that 
dogs  should  he  destroyed.  Governor 
Holcomb  of  C.onnecticut  is  rejiorted  to 
have  .said  that  if  three-rinarters  of  the 
dogs  in  the  tstate  were  killed  the  sheep 
industry  would  revive,  to  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  State.  It  should  he  pos- 
silile  to  kill  wandei’ing  homeless  curs, 
but  we  do  not  a.sk  even  that.  AVe  ask 
tliat  dogs  should  not  he  permitted  to  run 
at  large  either  by  night  or  liy  d.iy.  ^'ho.se 
who  want  dogs  .sliuiild  keep  tliera  under 
their  control.  If  piii'ioned  meat  were  dis¬ 
tributed  i'll  sln'ep  ])astnres  it  ivonld  soon 
be  di.stovered  what  dogs  were  sheep- 
killers.  Tliere  is  no  other  protection  for 
sheep.  The  expense  of  a  shepherd  in 
this  country  is  prohiliitive,  and  dogproof 
fences  are  impossible.  The  one  possible 
protection  ff»r  sheep  is  prohibited  by 
statute  in  Massachusetts  and  is  contrary 
to  law  doubtless  in  other  States.  These 
laws  should  be  repealed. 

At  a  time  when  the  world  is  sliort  of 
food  and  when  we  have  not  had  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  wool  for  our  mills,  is  it  too  much 
to  ask  that  the  lovers  of  d<>gs  should 
keep  their  pets  at  homeV  We  have  laws 
by  which  dogs  are  taxed  tind  licen.sed, 
as  though  taxes  and  licenses  iirotected 
sheef).  Some  States  have  laws  which 
]irovide  that  dogs  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
run  at  large  during  the  night — as  though 
it  made  any  difference  to  sheep  or  sheep- 
owner.s  whether  the  killing  was  done  by 
night  or  by  day.  All  the  States  seem  to 
have  agreed  in  whatever  law.s  they  make 
to  give  nothing  to  the  sheep-raiser  that 
could  he  avoided  and  t(»  leave  to  the 
dog  the  widest  possible  liberty. 

I  tliink  the  time  i.s  coming  when 
neither  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  poetry  nor 
Senator  Vest’s  eulogy  will  per.snade  peo¬ 
ple  to'go  without  mutton  and  wool.  If 
your  paper  can  helji  bring  that  day 
nearer  yon  will  perform  a  great  ]iublie 
service.  We  need  a  dog  law  tb.'it  will 
not  stop  short  of  the  point  which  will 
make  sliRep-raising  pos'sihle,  and  that 
means  absolute  prohibition  of  the  vagriuit 
dog.  y-  f. 

('-onnecticut. 


Milk  Product  from  Feed 

On  page  120  you  a.sk  whether  a  pound 
of  feed  will  make  4  lbs.  of  milk.  Our 
experience  is  it  will  not,  bnt  we  are 
feeding  .Terseys  that  are  making  6%  milk, 
and  that  will  account  for  some  of  the 
loss.  We  are  feeding  seven  Jerseys  in 
all  periods  of  lactation.  They  get  silage, 
Alfalfa  hay,  and  for  grain  5  lbs.  per  day 
(in  two  feeds)  of  a  mixture  of  85  lbs. 
bran,  00  lbs.  oil  meal,  and  75  lbs.  barley 
and  rye  ground  together.  They  are  aver¬ 
aging  87  lbs.  of  milk  a  day.  This  gives 
ns  21/^2  lbs.  of  milk  for  a  pound  of  feed. 
Milk  is  made  into  butter  on  the  farm, 
and  sold  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  jirivate 
customers.  MORius  }5Kos. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Sheep  are  Paying 

I'lie  best  paying  live  stock  I  have  <>ii 
the  farm  is  the  sheep.  Aliont  10  years 
ago  I  procured  four  sheep  to  put  in  a 
four-acre  wood  lot  which  had  been  re¬ 
cently  cut  over.  Tn  thi.s  wood  lot  is  a 
good  spring.  I  wanted  to  have  it  cleaned 
up.  and  for  that  I  bought  the  sheep. 
They  did  splendid  work,  too.  They  did 
not  cost  me  a  cent  from  Spring  till  snow 
covered  the  ground  in  the  late  Fall  or 
early  Winter.  That  tim  .sheep  did  not 
liay  as  well  as  now,  hut  still  they  paid 
well.  I  think  I  rais-ed  as  high  os  seven 
lambs  from  four  ewe.s.  They  are  very 
prolific.  At  side  of  this  wood  lot  is  a  four- 
acre  plot  which  is  partly  in  Alfalfa,  and 
some  I  usually  put  in  Dwarf  Essex  rape, 
whicli  is  excellent  for  sheep.  Sheep 
should  not  be  left  on  Alfalfa  when  pas¬ 
ture  gets  scarce,  as  they  eat  off  the  crown 


of  tlie  Alfalfa  jdaiit.  which  kills  it  All 
they  need  during  the  Snmmer  is  salt  and 
water  and  pasture,  of  which  they  are  not 
very  particular.  They  eut  nearly  all 
kinds  of  weeds.  They  eat  off  the  weeds 
and  thorns  when  they  are  young  and 
tender.  They  are  very  good  at  clearing 
land.  I  make  an  exceptionally  good 
profit  on  iny  lamb.s,  as  I  attend  the 
I.ehaiion  market  ever.v  Saturday.  I 
lintcher  .a  lamb  every  week  and  retail 
all  the  meat,  for  which  I  get  a  good 
price.  For  a  pelt  or  sheep.skin  I  get 
.'?4  this  Winter,  when  I  h;ive  them  tanned, 
which  only  costs  me  about  a  quarter,  so 
I  realize  about  -820  per  lamb. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa.  o.  K.  uashork. 


Curing  Hams 

How  long  should  hams  and  bacon  lie 
smoked  for  Summer  keeping?  Can  time 
of  smoking  be  .shoi'tencd  by  wrapping 
tliem  in  wax  paper  and  sewing  them  in 
clo*^h  bags  after  they  are  cured?  Wliat 
is  the  cause  of  some  of  my  baeou  having 
light  red  .spots  on  the  skin?  p. 

Now  .Jersey. 

Hams  require  lour  to  six  weeks’  smok¬ 
ing  to  cure  them  jiroperly.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  they  must  be  smoked 
continuously  during  that  time,  but  that 
thev  slionld  be  smoked  for  a  period  c>f 
two  or  three  hours  each  day  during  that 
time.  A  new  smudge  will  have  to  he 
started  ever.v  day.  and  allowed  to  die  out 
before  night.  When  the  hams  are  taken 
out  of  tlie  brine  or  salt  they  should  be 
wiped  clean  and  allowed  to  lie  a  couple 
of  days  before  smoking  is  commenced.  Tf 
they  are  well  dusted  with  fre.shly  ground 
black  pepper,  especially  ab-mt  the  liock 
and  hone,  before  smoking,  insects  are  not 
so  likely  to  bother  during  the  Summer. 
After  the  smoking  is  completed  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  wrap  the  hams  in  thin  hut 
tough  wraiiping  paper  and  tie  or  seal  the 
paper  tight  so  that  flies,  their  larv.-e,  nor 
weevil,  can  get  through  to  the  ham.  Red 
spots  are  quite  common  on  the  skins  of 
somehreods  and  are  natural  to  them. 
Just  Avhy  thi.s  is  so  I  cannot  tell.  k. 


Weight  of  Silage 

Will  you  give  me  approximate  weight 
of  .silage  for  different  depths  in  12x.30-foot 
.silo?  This  particular  silo  i.s  in  the  barn, 
so  that  it  can  be  heaped  higher  than  most. 
a.s  the  roof  i.s  not  in  the  way.  e.  b. 

Caueadea,  N.  Y. 

According  to  Wisconsin  Bulletin  No. 
2.3.  the  following  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  silage  at  different  depths : 

Weight  at  Mean  weight 
given  depth  for  whole  depth 


De|)th  -  pounds  — pounds 

t  foot .  38.7  1S.7 

10  feet .  33.1  20.1 

20  feet .  40.2  33.,3 

30  feet .  66.4  30.0 

.36  feet .  61.0  42.8 

tT.P.  .T. 


Goats  for  Cheese-making 

One  point  in  your  milch  goat  discussion 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  The 
great  difficulty  in  many  places  lies  in  get¬ 
ting  the  goats  bred.  Of  course,  the  male 
is  too  smelly  for  close  quarters  at  cer¬ 
tain  season.s.  The  man  with  one  or  two 
milking  goats  has  to  ship  the  animals 
away  for  breeding,  which  is  both  expen¬ 
sive  and  lx)ther.some.  Yet  goats  are  being 
kept  in  increasing  numbers  here.  A 
Greek  in  New  ITampshii'e  has  a  farm  t>n 
which  he  has  several  hundred  milkers, 
lie  makes  both  butter  and  cheese  from 
the  milk.  Indeed,  he  began  keeping  the 
goats  in  order  to  make  Greek  cheese,  im¬ 
portations  h’om  across  the  water  having 
been  cut  off.  E.  i.  F. 

Massachusetts. 


Itching  Skin 

My  cows  seem  to  have  an  itch.  I  have 
examined  them  several  times,  but  cannot 
find  any  lice  on  them.  I  am  feeding  a 
mixed  hay  and  a  little  grain,  which  is 
corn,  oats  and  buckwheat  ground,  .t.  ti. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  the  hair  comes  off  and  the  bare 
spots  are  covered  with  wart-like  scales 
or  crusts  the  disea.se  is  ringworin.  in 
which  case  scrub  the  spots^  on  the  body 
clean  and  then  wet  them  with  a  solution 
of  two  ounces  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
one  pint,  of  hot  v/ater,  repeating  the  ap¬ 
plication  as  often  as  seems  to  be  neces¬ 
sary.  To  spots  on  face  apply  tincture  of 
iodine  twice  daily  and  rub  iodoform 
powder  upon  spots  on  the  upper  eyelids. 
If  no  spots  are  found  groom  the  cows 
well  once  a  day  and  lessen  the  ground 
buckwheat  if  it  has  been  liberally  fed. 

A.  3.  A. 
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Our  Country  Needs 
Livestock  and  Poultry 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 


for 


FARM  SANITATION 

will  keep  Livestock  and 
Poultry  healthy. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

EASY  TO  USE. 
EFnCIENT.  ECONOMICAL. 

Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice  and  Mites; 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches, 
and  Common  Skin  Diseases. 

PREVENTS  HOG  CHOLERA. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS  ON 
POULTRY  AND  LIVESTOCK. 

Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


"Good  to  the  Last  Drop" 

C 'HALVES  relish  and  thrive  upon 
^  Blatchford's  Calf  Meal,  the  milk  sub¬ 
stitute.  They  increase  in  size  and  weight 
rapidly;  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  no  indiges¬ 
tion— no  scouring. 

Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal 

should  be  used  to  push  the  calf  forward  to  a  prrain  diet. 
Tais  important  move  is  more  essential  now  than  ever. 

Write  for  Booklet 

"  Calves  at  the 

Smallest  Cost."^  If  you  raise  any  calves  write  for 
the  booklet.  It  is  mailed  without  cost. _ 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Company.  Dppt.  64.  Waukegan.  III. 


95  ON 

Upward  TRIM. 

Jhnexica/ru 

FULLY 

CUARANTEEO 


CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
nevv,  well  ^  made,  easy  running, 
separator  for 
■*17,?5.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Uifferent  from  picture,  which 
Illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL*® 
HEAVE??at, 
COMPOUND 

Booklet 

Free 

13  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mouej 
back.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

■mERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  A«e..  fittsburg.  n 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
Ihe  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deat,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Garget 

We  have  a  Jersey  cow  that  freshened 
about  a  mouth  ago  and  had  a  good 
healthy  calf.  She  seemed  all  right,  but 
every  few  day.s  now  one  and  sometimes 
two  quarters  of  her  udder  cakes  up  very 
hard.  She  gets  corn  stover,  good  clean 
fodder,  mangels  and  brewers’  grains.  Can 
you  tell  what  is  the  trouble  and  give  a 
formula  for  her  relief?  l.  ir.  d. 

Ohio. 

It  is  to  be  suspected  that  the  cow  is 
chilling  or  bruising  her  udder  in  some 
way  or  another.  Try  to  prevent  this. 
See  that  the  stall  floor  is  well  bedded. 
If  it  is  made  of  cement  cover  the  rear 
part  with  cork  brick  or  boards.  Do  not 
allow  the  cow  to  lie  down  upon  cold  or 
frozen  ground.  Milk  every  two  hours 
when  the  udder  is  caked,  massaging  well 
each  time,  and  at  night  rub  in  a  mixture 
of  one  part  each  of  turpentine  and  fluid 
extract  of  poke  root  and  belladonna  and 
eight  parts  of  lard.  At  such  times  also 
give  one  tablespoonful  each  of  powdered 
saltpeter  and  poke  root  once  daily  in  the 
feed.  A.  s.  A. 


Obstructed  Teat 

1.  I  have  a  cow  that  freshened  October 
10.  One  hind  quarter  of  udder  gives  milk 
down  very  slowly.  It  takes  perhaps  about 
half  a  minute  for  enough  milk  to  come 
into  teat  to  make  a  good  stream.  I  can 
see  nothing  Avrong  with  udder.  There  is 
no  congestion  or  hunches  in  udder  or  teat. 
Other  hack  (piarter  gives  milk  down 
slowly,  hut  not  so  badly.  Cow  held  up 
milk  badly  for  a  few  days,  but  I  let  calf 
suck  her  out  after  I  had  drawn  what  I 
could.  2.  I  have  considerable  trouble 
with  cows  holding  milk  after  freshening. 
Is  there  any  best  way  to  overcome  this? 
Is  it  better  to  keep  calf  away  entirely  or 
to  let  it  suck  cow?  w.  J.  p. 

New  York. 

1.  Some  obstruction  is  present  so  high 
up  in  tile  udder  that  we  scarcely  think  an 
operation  would  prove  safe  or  satisfac- 
tor.v,  and  for  that  reason  we  should  advise 
drying  oil’  the  milk  secretion  in  that 
(lU.arter.  Rub  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
Atiid  extract  of  belladonna  and  seven  parts 
of  camphorated  oil  twice  daily  during  the 
drying  off  process,  2,  Wo  think  it  would 
he  best  witli  snch  nervous  cows  to  hand- 
raise  the  c.alves  from  birth.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  cow  will  lot  down  her  milk 
'f.tbe  calf  is  i>laccd  near  her  at 
milking  time.  It  may  be  that  the  milking 
IS  not  dime  with  .sufRcient  gentleness. 
KiTiigh  niilkinpr  oftoii  innko.s  a  hoifor  a 
hard  milker.  Try  having  the  heifers  with 
lirst,  calves  milked  by  a  woman.  A.  S.  A. 


Boils ;  Cowpox 

1.  I  hiive  two  cows  with  lumps  in  their 
udjh'rs*.  These  lumps  break  open  like 
boils.  They  seem  too  large  for  cow  pox. 
— .  Another  cow  we  think  has  cow  pox.  Does 
it  ever  afl’ect  the  .skin  of  an  animal  higher 
up  on  the  udder  and  around  the  tail? 
\\  hat  treatment  do  you  suggest?  These 
animals  have  all  been  tested  for  “T.  II.” 
2.  What  causes  foot  rot  in  dairy  cattle— 
and  what  treatment?  t  w  t 

New  .Tersey. 

1.  Paint  the  boils  once  daily  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine,  both  before  and ‘after  break¬ 
ing  and  they  should  soon  subside  unless 
they  contain  some  foreign  bo<ly,  like  a 
sliver.  Such  caiise.s  should  he  removed. 
2.  In  cow  pox  the  eruptions  (pustules) 
have  (;oucave  toji.s  and  the  Ivmpli  is  con¬ 
tained  in  .several  compartments.  Crusts 
form  after  the  jimstules  rupture.  Suc¬ 
cessive  crops  of  pustules  may  appear  iiixm 
the  teat.s  and  a  f(“w  on  the  udder,  but 
not  upon  the  tail.  If  you  care  to  describe 
the  eruption  ive  shall  be  glad  to  prescribe 
appropriate  treatment.  .‘5.  Ry  foot  rot 
we  a.ssiime  that  you  mean  what  commonly 
is  termed  “fouls”  or  “foul  in  the  foot  ” 
which  IS  cau.sed  by  wading  in  filth,  wet  or 
grit  and  lodging  of  foreign  bodies  between 
the  toes  Cleanse  the  parts  perfectly, 
bathe  ivith  a  solution  of  two  ounces  of 
sulphate  of  copper  to  the  pint  of  hot 
water;  then  saturate  oakum  with  a  5  per 
cent  solution  of  coiil  tar  disinfectant  and 
bind  upon  ^  affected  parts.  Renew  the 
latter  dres,sing  daily.  ^ 

Cow  with  Stiff  Neck 

12-yoar-oId  cow 
gets  stifi  nock.  Iho  muscles  uloiig  the 
vertebrae  seem  to  eon  tract  so  that  she 
can  t  get  her  head  down  to  eat.  The  loeal 
veterinary  did  not  know  ivhat  was  the 
matter,  but  recommended  hot  mustard 
applications,  which  relieved  her.  Another 
V(>terinary  thought  she  might  have  tuber¬ 
culosis.  hut  said  it  would  be  harder  and 
more  frequent  if  she  did.  She  has  had 
only  three  or  four  attacks  since  last 
.Summer,  I  generally  rub  turpentine  on 
when  she  starts,  so  keep  it  down. 

ir.  M.  w. 

The  cow  no  doubt  suffers  from  “torti- 
term  applied  to  rheumatism 
stiffening  and  twisting  the  neck.  .Damp¬ 
ness  of  the  .stable  is  the  ooninioii  cause. 
Give  her  a  dry,  comfortable  boxstall  in  a 
different  stable.  Anyhow  change  her 
from  her  present  stall  to  a  dryer  place. 
At  tinie  of  attack  give  her  half  an  ounce 
of  salicylate  of  soda  three  times  a  day 
ill  feed  and  rub  neck  with  oil  of  winter- 

A.  s.  A. 


s  Oit 

s  mechanical  milker  is  the  only  solu- 

S  tion,  for  the  dairyman,  of  the  present 
S  critical  labor  shortage.  The  big  thing  is  to 
S  get  the  right  milker. 

—  With  a  Universal  outfit,  one  man  can  easily  do 
JJJ  the  work  of  three  hand  milkers — and  do  it  better. 

I  *  Universal  Milker 

—  has  no  equal  for  simplicity  and  perfectly  milking. 

S  It  saves  you  inestimable  hard  work  and  solves 
■g  the  labor  question  for  all  time  to  come. 

Alternating  Action.  Milks  the  natural  wajl;  two  teats  at 
M  a  time.  This  feature — possessed  by  no  other  milker — places 
MB  the  Universal  in  a  class  by  itself.  The  gentle,  massaging, 
mm  alternating  action  soothes  the  cow  and  greatly  stimulates 
SS  the  milk  flow. 

JJJJ  Universal  Teat  Cup.  Adjustable  to  all  cows.  Massage  or 
mm  squeeze  is  always  from  the  bottom  upward,  exactly  like  the 
action  of  the  calfs  tongue  when  stopping  to  swallow.  So 
22  supports  teat  as  to  relieve  all  strain.  Easy  to  take  apart — 
easy  to  clean — absolutely  sanitary. 

The  Universal  requires  almost  no  attention — will  last 
^  ^  a  life  time.  It  is  the  last  word  in  milking  machines. 

Write  for  prices  and  illustrated  booklet. 


Universal  Milking  Machine 
Company  202  w  Mound  st. 

.  Columbus,  Ohio 


Less  Work — More  Milk 

"THE  JAMESWAY"  will  show  you  how  to  accomplish 
^ater  baru  results  with  less  effort— how  to  increase  your  milk  yield  even 
if  you  are  a  man  or  two  short.  Labor  is  the  big  farm  problem  now— with 
a  lot  of  men  gone  to  war  and  many  others  attracted  to  different  industries- 
But  why  worry  about  that  when  a  new  JAMES  barn,  JAMES-equipped, 
or  new  equipment  in  an  old  or  remodeled  barn,  may  be  more  than  equal 
to  the  help  you’ve  lost.  The  dairyman  will  have  to  reduce  his  barn  work — 
make  it  easier.  He  must  substitute  machinery  for  human  muscle.  He  must 
force  his  cows  to  give  more  milk,  with  less  effort  on  his  own  part. 


will  enable  you  to  do  these  things,  at  the 
which  is  hard  to  get.  "The  James  way" 
when  you  build  a  new  bam,  or  remodel 
the  old  one,  or  install  new  equipment. 

In  it  you  get  floor  plans,  directions  for  plank 
frame  construction,  advice  about  drainage, 
ventilation,  etc.,  and  descriptions  of  labor- 
saving,  milk-increasing  equipment. 

For  brass-tack  reasons  why  James  Drinking 
Cups,  for  instance,  pay  for  themselves  in  one 
season,  you  need  “The  Jamesway.”  Fill  out 
the  coupon  and  mail  today, 

James  Manufacturing  Company 

F.  P.-30  Williams  Street  ,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


same  time  taking  the  place  of  labor 
book  should  be  your  chief  assistant 

■  mh  fli  m  m  mmm  m  wms 

B  Jarnes  Manufacturing  Company  < 
|F.  P.-30  Williams  St.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  | 

I  have . cows.  I  am  interested  in  the  items  ' 

®  checked:  Building  and  arrangement  of  the  dairy  I 

I  barn . . .  Handling  the  Manure . .  | 

■  Saving  Barn  "Work .  Bigger  Milk  Yields . | 

II  Name . .  I 

.  P.  O .  * 


R.  R.  Station . . . 

R.  1*.  U.  « 


•  ••••••State. 
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Save  Butter-Fat,  Time  and 
Labor  for  Yourself  and  for 
Uncle  Sam  with  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Save  for  Butter-fat  right  now  is  selling  at  the  highest  price  in 
--  many  years,  and  yon  can’t  afford  to  waste  an  ounce  of  it. 

Yourselt  ,  , 

^^'hether  you  are  trying  to  get  along  without  any 
cream  separator  or  using  an  inferior  or  half-worn-out  inachine,  you 
are  losing  valuable  butter-fat  that  would  soon  pay  for  a  New  De  Layal. 

The  De  Layal  is  not  only  a  cream  saycr  but  a  time  and  labor  sayer, 
and  with  the  present  shortage  of  farm  help  eyery  farmer  needs  to 
utilize  time  and  labor  saying  machinery  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

for  B  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  cow  owner  to  save 
IT  1  o  butter-fat..  We  are  a  nation  at  war,  and  not  a 

Uncle  Sam  particle  of  fat  should  be  wasted.  When  all  European 
countries  are  encouraging  the  use  of  the  best  cream 
separator,  can  we  do  less? 

D^jy  Your  De  Railway  delays  arc  so  serious  that  deliveries  can't 
_  1  ivi  be  depended  upon,  and  if  you  don’t  order  your 

Laval  INow  De  Laval  early  there  is  no  telling  when  you  can 
get  it.  Then,  too,  labor  and  material  conditions  may 
compel  higher  jirices.  The  sooner  you  get  a  De  T.aval  saving  butter- 
fat  and  labor  for  yourself  and  Uncle  Sam.  the  sooner  it  will  pay  for  itself. 

If  you  haven’t  the  spare  cash  right  now,  that  need  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  your  getting  a  New  De  Laval  at  once.  We  have  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  De  Laval  agents  which  makes  it  possible  for  any  reputable 
farmer  to  secure  a  De  I.aval  on  the  partial  pay¬ 
ment  plan — a  small  payment  at  the  time  of  pur¬ 
chase  and  the  balance  in  several  installments — so 
that  your  De  Laval  will  actually  pay  for  Itself  while 
you  are  using  it  and  getting  the  benefit  from  it. 

Why  nol  see  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once? 

If  you  do  not  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  office 
for  new  catalog  or  any  desired  information.  , 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE 
WORLD  OVER 


Stop  the  M^ffitor  Slump 
in  Milk  Production 


If  you  want  summer  milk 
quantity  at  winter  prices,  it  will 
pay  you  to  find  out  about  STAR 
Water  Bowls. 

Milk  is  90%  water.  The  yield 
slumps  in  winter  because  the  ani¬ 
mals  don’t  get  enough  to  drink. 
Even  when  the  water  in  outside 
tanks  is  warmed,  you  know  some 
animals  won’t 
drink  a  drop 
while  they’re 
fighting  a  bliz¬ 
zard  lu  an 
open  yard. 

And  you  can’t 
blame  them. 


But  Star  Water  Bowls  bring  it  right 
to  the  stall — au  abundant  supply  of 
palatable  water— and  the  cow  drinks 
as  much  as  she  does  in  summer. 
She  will  take  a  mouthful  of  hay  or 
feed  and  then  a  drink  cf  v/ater. 
That’s  why  Winter  milk  production 
goes  up  when  STAR  Water  Bowls  go 
in.  This  system  prevents  one  tuber¬ 
cular  cow  from  infecting  the  rest  of 

the  herd.  STAR 
Water  Bowls  are 
individual  and 
sanitary.  Water 
comes  and  goes 
separately  from 
each  bowl.  The 
sick  animal  can’t 
contaminate  the 
water  used  by 
healthy  ones. 


Don’t  buy  any  kind  of  bam  equipment  until  you  investigate  STAR  Goods  and  the 
patented  features  found  only  in  this  line.  Unit  System  Stalls  assembled  at  the  mclory 
and  with  sanitary  Arch  Construction.  The  STAR  Adjuster— the  STAR  Curb  Clamp. 

The  strong  Giant  STAR  Stanchion  easily  adjustable  and  with  the  One  Hand  Lock, 
Wood-lined  and  Automatic  Sure-Stop.  STAR  Litter  Carrier  Outfits  meet  every  need. 

Write  us  for  catalogs,  STAR  goods  sold  by  best  dealers  everywhere 

HUNT-HELM-FERRIS  &  CO.,  23  Hunt  St.,  Harvard,  III. 

New  York  Branch:  Industrial  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


I  Dairy  System 

Will  yon  look  over  the  following  rou¬ 
tine  of  our  dairy  work  and  advise  if  satis¬ 
factory  for  the  best  result.s :  Milk  at  0 
M.  Feed  grain  immediately  after 
breakfast,  mixed  hay  and  good  silage. 
When  this  is  cleaned  up  we  water.  At 
noon,  feed  of  good  clover  hay.  Water 
iigaiii  at  4  P.  M..  then  grain,  and  milk  at 
,■)  « ('clock.  After  milking,  mixed  hay  and 
silage  once  more,  (train  mixture  is  fed 
at  rate  of  2  quarts  per  cow  and  is  com- 
ptiscd  of  IdO  lbs.  ground  oats.  100  lbs. 
wheat  bran.  00  lbs.  gluten.  20  lbs.  oil 
meal.  20  lbs.  cottonseed.  1  per  cent  salt. 
Py  two  quarts  i)er  cow  I  mean  two  (puirts 
at  each  feeding.  Your  comments  on  the 
.above  will  he  appreciated.  .T.  E.  i). 

Vermont. 

Your  routine  in  a  dairy  barn  is  very 
good,  ^fy  experience  in  judging  milk  for 
flavor  has  led  me  to  the  r((nolusion  that 
I  it  is  really  better  not  to  feed  anything 
Just  before  milking.  It  might,  therefore, 
be  better  if  at  night  you  would  feed  the 
silage  with  grain  on  top  as  soon  as 
through  milkiug  and  follow  this  with  the 
hay  feed. 

Youi’  gr.ain  r.ition  could  Avell  ooutaia 
more  protein.  3Iake  it  100  parts  each 
((f  giauind  oats,  bran,  cottonseed  meal  itnd 
gluten  feed,  and  ."0  i)arts  oil  meal  with 
1  'per  cent  salt.  A  quart  of  your  mixture 
will  lu'ohably  weigh  between  a  iiouiid  and 
i  a  jxiund  and  a  half.  A  cow  ought  to  have 
a  i)ound  of  grain  to  VA/j  to  4  pounds  milk 
daily.  I  should  judge  your  cows  were 
l(r((l)ably  getting  less  than  this  amount 
and  might  with  a  little  more  feed  juoduce 
a  little  more  profitably.  That  is  a  thing 
that  a  trial  and  the  use  of  the  milk  .scales 
will  tell  you.  If  they  won’t  produce 
enough  with  extra  feed  to  more  than  pay 
for  the  cost  of  the  extra  feed,  then  it  is 
i  not  wise  to  give  it  to  them.  il.  F.  J. 


Drying  off  Cows;  Feeding  Calves 

1.  I  have  two  .Jersey  cow.s,  both  pro¬ 
ducing  very  rich  milk.  One  four  years 
old  freshens  in  about  two  weeks.  I  did 
not  want  to  dry  this  cow  up,  exceptijig 
;  for  two  weeks,  and  have  gradually  been 
I  (aittiug  down  her  grain  ration.  Hay  is 
I  poor  quality  clover  and  Timothy.  The 
cows  are  increasing  in  milk  flow,  instead 
of  drying  off.  These  cows  are  fed  and 
milked  regularly  12  hours  apart,  with  the 
least  variation  possible.  Previous  to  Dec. 
15  they  had  a  balanced  ration  (stock 
feed)  fed  at  the  rate  of  one  lb.  for  every 
Ihs.  of  milk.  After  Dec.  15  no  stock 
feed  being  obtainable,  I  have  been  feeding 
bran  and  wheat  middlings — equal  parts 
for  rotighage — a  very  poor  grade  of  clover 
and  Timoth.v — mostly  nil  Timothy.  "NVhat 
shall  I  feed  for  a  halanec-d  ration,  using 
bran  and  wheat  middlings  as  a  basis? 
2.  I  wish  to  raise  the  calves.  How  wcuild 
you  liandle  them,  keeping  in  view  the 
fact  that  they  are  extra  fine  stock,  and 
wishing  them  to  have  (>very  advantage 
for  rdainiug  these  good  qualities? 

New  York.  J.  u.  E. 

1.  There  is  a  great  difTenuice  in  tin* 
liorsistency  of  cows  to  milk  up  to  and 
nearly  to  calviiig  time.  It  is  impossible 
and  impractical  to  dry  off  some  cows, 
while  otlu'rs  will  persist  in  going  _di-y 
three  or  four  months.  When  a  X'ow  gives 
three  or  four  pounds  of  milk  a  day,  only 
milk  her  once  a  day  and  she  will  usually 
shrink,  .so  that  she  wilt  not  have  t((  he 
milked  at  all  after  a  short  time.  Ordi¬ 
narily  if  a  cow  only  gave  12  ounces  it 
would  he  safe  to  sti>)(  milking  her  any 
time.  It  is  possible  that  a  little  warmer 
weather  over  what  we  had  during  the 
first  part  of  .Tanuary  and  the  last  of  De¬ 
cember  would  account  for  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  production  of  a  persistent 
milker.  The  cold  spell  caused  our  hei'd 
to  shrink  badly  and  they  are  now  grad¬ 
ually  coming  back.  With  mixed  hay, 
mostly  Timothy,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
up  a  balanced  milk-produciiig  ration, 
using  bran  and  middlings  as  the  base. 
You  need  to  get  some  protein  in  the  form 
of  cottonseed  and  oil  meal.  Make  ration 
two  parts  cottonseed  meal,  one  part  lin¬ 
seed,  ((11  meal  and  two  parts  bran. 

2.  I'eed  calves  whole  milk,  six  to  eight 
pounds  a  day  for  a  p<'riod  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  thou  replace  whole  milk  avith  skim- 
milk,  reducing  whole  milk  a  half  pound 
daily  until  calves  are  (ui  skim-milk._  At 
three  weeks  of  age  they  should  begin  tij 
eat  hay  ad  lih.  and  a  small  amount  of 
grain.  Make  grain  ratu(U  equal  i(arts 
cornnu'al.  ground  oat.s  and  bran.  Feed 
grain  dry.  giving  only  a  handful  at  first 
and  gradually  iucceasiiig  to  keep  them  iu 
good  c((uditioi'.  You  will  have  them  in 
good  shape  for  grass  b.v  the  first  of  June. 

H.  F.  J. 


Rations  for  Cows  and  Horses 

1.  Will  you  give  dairy  ration,  using 
comiiKui  roughage,  as  mixed  hay,  Alfalfa, 
first  and  second  cutting,  clover,  (mru 
stover,  sweet  coni,  green  C'Ut  and  fed  day 
by  da.v  iu  Fall,  ordinary  pasture  grass, 
buckwheat  iu  blossom,  and  grain  as  com¬ 
monly  used  and  obtainable?  What  points 
in  the  ration  ought  to  he  reached  and 
•maiii^.ained?  What  -substances  are  needed 


to  keei(  the  c<(w's  l(ody  at  its  best,  and 
what  substances  especially  for  milk? 
What  feed  is  best  for  butter  fat  or  does 
feed  for  milk  flow  and  nature  of  cow 
stamp  the  milk  as  to  test  points? 
2.  What  do  cabbages  need  iu  fertilizer? 
Are  the.v  heavy  lime  feeders?  o.  What 
food  substances  does  a  working  and  dnv- 
ing  hor.se  need  for  upkeep  of  body  and 
endurance?  What  points  in  those  ought 
to  be  reached  and  ma'imaiued?  w.  E.  k. 

New  York. 

1.  As  I  understand  the  first  part  of 
your  letter  you  would  like  to  kn((W  a  bal¬ 
anced  grain  ration  to  be  used  with  the 
various  kinds  of  roughage  you  mention. 
The  kind  of  roughage  determines  largely 
the  kind  of  grains  to  be  used.  If  the 
roughages  are  low  iu  protein,  then  the 
grain  must  he  high,  and  'I'ice  versa.  The 
roughages  you  meutiou  may  be  divided 
int((  three  groups.  The  mixed  hay.  green 
com  f((dder,  buckwheat  and  pasture  are 
medium  in  protein.  The  hist  mentioned 
are  lower  than  mixed  hay  in  percentage 
conipositioii.  hut  being  green  cows  eat 
much  more  by  Aveight  ami  hence  consume 
considerable  protein.  Clover  and  Alfalfa 
are  high  iu  protein  and  corn  .stover  is 
decidedl.v  low.  A  grain  ration  to  balance 
the  fir.st  grouj)  of  feeds  must  contain  a 
liberal  supply  of  protein  and  two  parts 
brewer.s’  grains,  one  part  cottonseed  meal, 
¥2  part  oil  meal,  one  part  middlings  and 
((no  part  bran  Avould  be  about  right.  I^or 
cl((ver  ami  Alfalfa  hay  start  ((ut  with 
more  carbohydrate  feeds,  such  as  corn- 
meal.  two  parts,  ground  oats  (ir  buck¬ 
wheat,  one  part,  bran  one  part,  brewers’ 
grains  (die  part,  and  middlings  one  part. 
F’nr  corn  stover  we  must  draw  heavily 
on  cottonseed  and  linseed  meal,  .such  as 
cottonseed  two  parts,  linseed  one  part, 
brewers’  grains  two  parts,  and  bran  one 
part.  The  more  fattening  grains,  such  as 
corn  and  barley,  are  us^  to  keep  cows 
in  fat  condition,  while  for  milk  produc¬ 
tion  more  pr((tein  i.s"  necessary.  The  ]>ev 
cent  of  fat  in  the  milk  of  a  certain  cow  is 
determined  by  the  cow  herself.  F’eeding 
makes  little,  if  any,  difference. 

2.  The  cabbage  plant  Is  not  a  legume 
.and  does  not  particularly  require  linn*. 
Iu  normal  times  a  4 — 8 — 10  mixture  was 
g<>((d  to  use,  but  now  the  potash'  is  not 
available.  Apply  1,000  lbs.  per  acre  ((f 
a  4— S  mixture,  and  after  cabbage  begin 
to  head  t<(i(-dress  with  a  mixture  of  200 
lbs.  of  sujAerphosphate  and  200  lbs.  of  nit¬ 
rate  of  soda. 

.2.  F’((r  driving  horse  there  is  nothing 
better  than  good,  bright  Timothy  hay  and 
crushed  oats.  A  few’  carrots  given  occa¬ 
sionally  are  good.  For  working  horsc's 
the  graiii  had  h(‘tt(’r  be  two  parts  corn  to 
one  part  oats.  Working  horses  need  a 
jAock  to  a  peck  and  a  half  of  grain  a  day. 

IT.  F.  ,J. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  supply  of  ai(i(les  is  good.  witl( 
market  linn  at  former  nrices,  !i>5  per 
barrel  for  Hroenings  and  $ti  to  .$((.50  for 
rod  apples.  Western  box  prices  running 
from  .82  to  $2.75,  which  is  high  for  this 
hush(*l  size.  The  quality  is  fine.  Onions 
s('ll  sl((W’  and  are  (pioted  ut  $1  to  $2.50 
per  100-pound  hag  for  home  grown  and 
Western  and  $2  for  Havana  crate.  Beaus 
remaiE  fairly  out  of  market  at  $14  to 
$15  per  100  pounds.  l''ariners  are  in 
doubt  whether  this  section  will  produce 
them,  after  failure  for  the  three  years 
past. 

The  appr((ach  of  Spring  is  shown  by 
the  lower  price  of  strawberries,  which 
wholesale  at  35  to  45  cent-s  per  quart. 
The  cold  weather  holds  up  the  price  of 
oranges  at  $5  to  $7  f<(r  Floridas  and 
$5.50  to  $((.50  for  navels,  with  lemons 
$0.50  to  $7.50 ;  and  grapefruit,  $3.50  to 
$5  per  box.  Bananas  are  steady  at  $1.75 
to  $3.50  per  bunch. 

The  vegetable  market  is  strcnig,  with 
more  stuff  offering  than  would  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Beets  sell  ut  $1.40;  carrots,  50 
cents  to  $1;  parsnips,  .$1.,50  to  $1.75: 
white  turnips,  $1.75,  .all  per  bushel ; 
cabbage,  $3.50  to  $4  per  100  pound-s;  new 
Florida  cabbage,  $2  per  hamper ;  celery. 
Eastern,  40  to  $0  cents  per  dozen,  and 
ralifornia.  .$3.75  to  $4  per  crate;  lettuce, 
40  to  75  cents  for  home  gn(wu  per  two- 
dozen  box,  and  .$1.25  to  .$3  for  Scuithoru, 
per  bamper;  parsb'y.  00  cents  to  $1  ; 
radisLes,  25  cents :  shallots,  40  to  ."{> 
cents:  a-egetable  oyvSter,  70  to  SO  cviits, 
all  per  dozen  bunches:  yellow  Turnips. 
$1.75  per  banad.  A  few  hothouse  cu¬ 
cumbers  sell  at  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  four- 
pound  basket. 

The  butter  market  is  fairly  strong, 
with  extra  creamery  prints  53  cents: 
lower  creamery  grades,  47  to  52  cents: 
dairy,  44  to  51  cents;  crooks,  3$  to  48 
cents ;  low’  grade.  .24  to  30  cents :  ole<(- 
margarine,  28  cents.  Cheese  is  hisrher  at 
20  to  30  cents  for  best  d((iiu‘stic,  27  to  2S! 
cents  for  ueiv  and  31  to  .22  cents  for 
limburger.  Eggs  have  not  struck  the 
warm  w'eather,  hut  must  do  so  soon. 

Poultry  is  firm,  with  go(:(d  demand  at 
.25  to  .28  cents  for  dressed  turkey,  .24  to 
37  cents  for  fowl  or  chicken 27  to  28 
cents  for  old  ro<(sters.  3l’  to  .25  cents  for 
ducks  and  26  to  .20  cents  for  geese. 
Dressed  poultry  is  about  three  cents 
higher  than  live.  Babbits^  are  4.5_^  to  60 
cents  for  cotton  tails  and  50  to  85  cents 
for  jacks,  per  pair.  ,  J.  w.  c. 
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rnisSilo 

speaks /6rit;self 

An  INDIANA  SIDO  is  a  safe,  sure  Invest¬ 
ment,  not  an  experiment.  It  is  strong  and 
serviceable.  It  is  easy  to  erect,  easy  to  fill, 
easy  to  feed  from,  easy  to  pay  for.  It  is  good. 
Sixty  thousand  are  novr  in  use. 


Gotoany Indiana  Silo ownewftnd  look  at  his 
silo.  Get  inside  of  it.  Note  the  joints;  no  iron 
to  rust.  Examine  the  wood;  see  how  free  it  is 
from  defects;  how  close-fitting  it  is.  Then  ex¬ 
amine  the  silage  against  the  wall.  You  will  find 
it  18  as  free  from  mold  as  in  the  center.  When 
silage  is  made  in  the  wood  it  isgood  silage.  Yon 
and  your  hired  manor  neighbors  can  put  up  an 
Indiana  Silo.  No  skilled  labor  required. 

Write  today  for  catalogr  and  com¬ 
plete  details  of  our  Early  Buyers’ 
proposition.  Address  nearest  office. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

•  •  •  •  .  Anderson, Indiana 

6J8  Silo  Bldir.. . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ol8  Indiana  BldsT . Dea  Moines,  Iowa 

618  I>ive  Stock  Exchanffo  Bldjf,  .  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Bennett  Bros . .  ,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Write  for  thiy 
Complete  Silo  Book 


Tells  all  abost  silage  and  Jjow  it  increases  profit  on 
your  cows.  Written  by  men  who  know  every  detail 
of  the  question  from  wide  experience.  It  ' 
practical  and  valuable  to  every  dairy  farmer. 

Tells  why  U.  S.  Government  and  thousands 
of  dairy  farmers  use 

HARDER 
SILOS 

'  Helpful  articles  by  leading  authori¬ 
ties  t  explains  principles  of  dairy 
feeding  and  care  of  cows;  shows 
what  size  silo  is  best  for  your  faro. 

This  book  has  been  commended  by 
experts— it's  free  to  you.  Write  us 
a  post  card  today  and  the  book  will 
be  sent  to  you  at  once. 

HARDER  MFC.  CO. 

Ball  CoblesldlI.N.Y. 


This  Book 
U  FREE 
Write  a 
postal 
to- 


Craine 

trihewall 


J  he  .3  walls  of  Craine  patented 
silos  insure  strength,  perma¬ 
nency  and  perfect  silage ;  keep 
warmth  in  and  cold  out. 
“Crainelox”  patent  covering 
docs  away  with  bother  of  iron 
hoops  and  provides  best  insur 
ance  againstwind  and  weatlier. 
Old  stave  silos  can  be  made  in¬ 
to  new,  permanent,  3-wall  silos 
at  one-half  cost  of  a  new  silo. 
Send  for  Catalog,  jiricen,  terms 
and  Aijenci/  Offer 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  110  Norwich;  N.  Y. 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  tliat  makes 
It  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  sweet — it  can’t  spoil  in  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfectly  air-tight.  Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  You  can’t  buy  a 
better  silo.  Also  all  sizes  Water  Tanks. 
Our  motto  is  quality  through  and 
through.  Factories  at  Frederick,  Md. 
and  Roanoke,  Va.  Write  for  catalog. 
ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  J,  Frederick,  Md. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


^  BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  POH 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBINO  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


3  INTERNATIONAL 
1  SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  marlcet.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop^ 
continuous  open-door  front— air-tight  door  and  per* 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Th# 
Iiiteroatlonal  Silo  Co.^  118  Flood  Bldg.,  Moadvllle,  Pn. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


New  York,  :>I.\rcii  7.  1!)1S. 

With  the  coming  of  better  wenther  the 
market  districts  of  New  York  are  showing 
something  like  normal  activity. 

hT.'TTEH 

Receipts  have  been  somewhat  larger 
and  the  market  cents  lower,  but  some 
of  this  drop  was  afterward  recovered, 
partly  owing .  to  active  export  buying; 
packing  stock  very  dull. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  48  @  49 

Good  to  Choice  .  45  @  47 

liOwer  Grndes .  43  @  44}^ 

Storage,  good  to  choice,  .  43  &  47 

Dairy,  beet .  47  @  471^ 

Cominon  to  Good .  42  ®  45 

City  made .  33  ®  37 

Packing  Stock .  31  ®  35 

Process  .  38  ®  43 


CHEESE 

No  special  changes  in  mai’ket  condi¬ 
tion  or  prices  are  noted.  Some  export  in¬ 
quiry  for  skims  is  reported.  This  class 
of  goods  has  never  been  popular,  but  the 
vei’y  high  figures  on  whole  milk  have  led 
many  buyers  to  investigate  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  increasing  this  trade. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  26  ®  26*^ 

Good  to  choice .  25  @  2.')J^ 

Lower  grades .  17  @  22 

Skims,  best .  19  @  19^ 

Fair  to  good .  9  @  14 


EGGS 


The  decline  seems  checked  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  at  least,  with  considerable  reaction 
from  the  recent  very  weak  market.  Some 
of  the  eggs  now  coming  in  have  cost  so 
much  that  they  cannot  he  sold  at  present 
time  without  considerable  loss.  In  some 
cases  they  are  being  held  on  shippers’ 
orders  and  may  be  stored. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  47  @  48 

Medium  to  good .  45  ®  46 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  39  @  40 

Common  to  good .  37  @  ,38 

Gathered,  best,  white .  4.5  ®  47 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  38  &  42 

Lower  grades .  35  @  37 


WOOL. 

Demand  has  been  fairly  active,  hut  the 
trade  is  somewhat  unsettled  owing  to  the 
nncertaint.v  of  Government  requirements. 
Recent  prices  at  Boston  have  been  :  New 
Y^ork  and  ^Michigan,  fine  unwashed,  Oil  to 
()4e;  unwashed  delaine,  7Hc;  half-blood, 
75c;  three-eighths  blood,  7(>  to  77c.  Ohio 
and  Rennsylvania,  half-blood  combing?,  77c  ; 
unwashed  delaine,  75c.  New  England, 
half-blood,  72  to  72c;  three-eighths  blood, 
75e.  Oregon  scoured  No.  1  staple,  .$1.80 


to  $1.82. 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . u  OO  ®15  50 

Pea  -... .  12,30  ®14  00 

California,  small  white, . 13  oo  @14  00 

Rod  Kidney . 14  oo  @15  00 

White  Kidney . 16  00  @16  25 

Lima,  CHlifornia . 14  00  @14  50 

DRE.SSEI)  POI  l.TRY 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  .37  ®  33 

Common  to  good  .  ;jo  @  35 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  43  @  .30 

Roasters  .  ,33  @  36 

l^owls .  28  ®  35 

Capons,  best  .  42  @  43 

Smaller  sizes .  ;{3  @  37 

Roosters . !....  25  @  26 

Ducks .  30  <2  31 

Squabs,  doz .  1,30  @8  00 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers . 11  oo  @12  75 

Bulls  .  7  00  @10  75 

Cows  . 3  00  @  9  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  13  00  @18  50 

Culls . 1200  @14  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  8  00  @  9  00 

Lambs  . 13  00  @16  75 

Hogs . 16  00  @17  50 


FRUITS 

The  apple  market  is  weaker  than  for 
some  time,  as  many  are  clearing  out  their 
holdings  because  of  the  approach  of 
Spring.  1'his  clearing  out  and  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  delayed  stock  held  up  by  railroad 
bloelcide  and  cold  weather  have  made  a 
material  increase  in  the  visible  supply. 
The  weakness  is  mainly  in  medium  gr.-ides 
and  best  marks  of  barreled  Baldwin, 
Winesap  and  Albemarle  continue  at  the 
former  high  figures.  Strawberries  are  ar¬ 
riving  in  consider:ihly  larger  quantities, 
hut  many  in  jtoor  condition,  particularly 
ill  open-cr:ite  lots. 


Apples,  York  Imperial,  hbl . 

Ben  Davis . 

..  ;ii)0 

@  4  ">0 

Winesap  . 

Greening  . 

^  R 

Baldwin . 

®  5  50 

King . 

8py  . .  . . 

@  6  5U 
@  3  on 
@IK  (10 

Rears— Kielicr.  bbl . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

.  U  00 

strawberries,  ut . 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes  in  nnteli  larger 

sui)i)ly  and 

l)rices  lowm-  except  on  fancy  gi-fubal  stock. 
Old  onions  in  very  heavy  surplus.  C’nh- 
bage  selling  at  about  half  the  price  two 
weeks  ago.  Lettuce  bringing  liigh  figures 
wlien  sound,  hut  much  ;irriving  in  i)oor 
shaiie.  Kale  and  spinach  liigli. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  100  lbs .  2  00  @  2 ’’5 

Maine,  100  lbs .  1  73  @  5  00 

Jersey,  100  lbs .  1  25  @  1  80 

State  and  Western,  100  lbs .  1  75  @2  00 

Southern  New,.bbl .  430  @700 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  1  »o  @  2  25 

Beets,  bbl .  2  25  @  3  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  25  @  2  50 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  00 

Ton,  old . 13  00  @25  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  30  @  3  00 

Onions,  State  and  W’n.,  100  lbs .  75  @  1  50 

Peppers,  bu . 3  00  ©  5  00 

String  Beans  bu .  2  00  @6  00 

Turnips,  bbl, .  2  50  @3  50 

Squash,  bbl .  2  00  3  50 

Peas,  bu .  2  00  @  6  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  3  00  @  5  ^ 

Ton)atoes,  Greenhouse,  lb .  15  @  35 

Southern.  24-qt.  crate  .  2  00  @  4  50 


(Continued  on  page  420. 1 


The 

Spring 

Clean-Up 


il\s\wf ectint  Patwt 


rinct  D/finfocts 

Di'ief  H/h/te- 


of  poultry  houses,  dairies,  stables,  creameries,  cellars,  factories,  garages,  out¬ 
buildings,  etc.,  can  be  doi^  with  less  labor,  in  less  time,  and  you  will  get  bet¬ 
ter  residts  if  you  will  use  Carbola  instead  of  whitcAvash  and  disinfectants.  Be- 
sides  painting  a  clear  snow-white  Carbola  also  kilts  lice,  mites,  flv-eggs,  etc  ,  and  prevents 

three°orfoiVhnndred^^^^  farms  witli  herds  of 

Imndred  and  Carlxila  gives  such  satisfactorv  results,  is  .so  convenient  to  use 

hacl  CaXd  i  before  halfour  sales  go  to  people  who  have 

naci  Caibola  before.  It  makes  no  difference  how  large  or  how  small  your  plant  is, 

Carbola  will  make  your  work  easier. 

'"’r  buildings.-brighten  up  dark  cor- 
Iiff*  "“*‘5  ®'y*;^‘-s'"elling  and  sanitary— putthem  in  shape  to  pass 

the  inspection  of  milk  company  or  health  authorities— improve  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  Poultry  and  live  stock  never  produce  their  best  in  dirty, 
dark  and  gloomy  living  quarters.  The  liberal  use  of  Carbola  meani 
more  dollars  and  cents  in  your  pocket. 

Cartola  is  a  finely-powdered,  snow-white,  mineral  pig¬ 
ment  combined  3yith  a  germicide  many  times  stronger 
tnan  pure  carixilic  acid  but  not  poisonous  or  caustic.  It 
can  be  applied  to  wood,  brick,  stone  or  cement,  or  over 
whitewasli  jiist  as  soon  as  it  is  mixed  witlx  water— no 
waiting,  strainingr  or  bother*  Use  a  brush  or  spray  pump 
to  piit  iton.  One  gallon  covers  about  250  square  feet.  Will 
not  blister,  flake  or  peel  off.  Has  no  disagreeable  odor  to 
taint  milkor  other  food  products.  Doesnotspoil  by  stand- 
ing  so  can  be  kept  ready  to  use  when  xvanted  or  on  a  rainy 
day.  Harmless  to  smallestchick  and  to  stock  that  lick  it. 
The  dry  powder  is  an  unexcelled  lice  powder  for  use  on 
poultry,  horses,  cattle  or  hogs.  Give  it  a  trial, 

10  lbs.  (10  gals.)  $I  and  postage  20  lbs.  (20gals.)  $2  delivered 
50  lbs.  (SO  gals.)  $4  delivered 
Trial  package  and  interesting  booklet  for  25c  postpaid. 

Your  hardware^  seed,  paint  or  drug  dealer  has  Car¬ 
bola  or  ca7i  get  it.  If  not,  order  direct — shipment  by 
parcel  post  or  express  the  day  order  is  received. 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Eept.  E.  7  East  42nd  Street  New  York 


1 22s  brings  it 
60  days  to  try  it 


Remarkable  opportunity.  Com¬ 
pare  the  Maynard  with  the 
highest  priced  cream  eepara- 
tor.  You  will  find  It  equal  to  or 
better  than  the $100  kind.  Big 
cream  saver— bigmoney-maker 
•—will  last  a  lifetime. 

$2.00  will  bring  any  of  thefour 
sizes.  Try  it  free  for  60  days. 
If  you  don’t  find  it  the 
best  cream  separator 
you  can  buy  at  any 
price,  send  it  back.  If 
yon  like  it. keep  it, and 
take  a  year  to  pay. 

Save 

$30  to  $40 


Newone-pieco  aluminum  skimming 
device  skims  every  drop  of  milk  eigh  t 
times.  Frictioniess  shaft  and  ball 
bearings  make  it  easy  to  run;  lasts 
a  lifetime.  Single  piece  skim¬ 
mer,  open  cream  spout  and  one- 
piece  supply-tank  make  it  easy 
to  clean. 

Prices  from  $36.75  to  $61.80 ; 
no  better  machine  for  twice  the 
money.  Judge  the  Maynard  by 
what  it  does — not  what  it  costs. 

Sent  Free— Our  1018  Sepa¬ 
rator  PI.  n—Writefor  your  copy 
today.  Read  every  word  before 
you  buy  any  kind  of  separator. 

It  will  open  your  eyes. 


Tour  obniicp  is  in  C.anadii.  Rich  lands  and 
business  (ipiinrtiinilies  ofl'iT  you  independence. 
Farm  lands  !);H  to  .f30  an  acre;  irrigated  lands 
$35  to  .$50.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $2,000  loan  in 
improvements,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan  oC 
livestock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty  cents 
an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  personal 
property  or  lirestoclc.  Good  markets,  churches, 
schools,  roads,  teloiiliones.  Excellent  climate — 
crops  and  livestock  jirove  It.  .Special  homeseek- 
ers’  fare  certificates.  'Write  for  free  booklets. 
Allan  CaiiKwon,  General  Superintendent  Laud 
Brancli,  Canadian  I’acific  Railway,  519  Ninth 
Avenue,  Calgary,  Alberta.  , 


Do  you  want  a  farm  wliore  largest  profits  are 
!  made?  The  South’s  great  variety  of  crops 
and  wonderfully  productive  climate  make  it  the 
most  profitable  farm  section  of  America.  It  is 
the  place  for  the  lowest  cost  meat  production 
,  and  dairy  farming.  It  grows  the  largest  variety 
I  of  forage  crops.  Good  lands,  in  good  localities, 
as  low  us  $15  to  .$25  an  acre.  Let  us  show  you 
locations  that  will  give  the  highest  profits.  M. 
V.  RICHARDS,  (.'onimissioner.  Room  87,  South¬ 
ern  Railway  System,  Washingtoif,  I>.  0. 


Homes  and  Farms  in  ibe  *'Sinmy  Sontb” 

Nature  has  bleaaed  th!a  aeetion  with  mild, 
healthful  climate.  Fans  land  la  Va.p  W.Va. 
and  N.  C.  at  $16  per  acre  and  np.  JEYait, 
truck,  poultry  and  general  fanning  fa 
aucceaafol  here.  Write  for  Information* 
F*  H.  LaBAUME.  Ag.  and  Ind.  Agt. 

N.  &W.  Ry.  211  Hy.Bldg.,  Roanoke, Va* 


Get  Silver’s 


NEW 

BOOK 


ON  SILO  FILLERS 

Now  rc.idy  to  mail.  Learn  how  ‘  ‘Silver 
ized  Silage”  increases  yieiil  of  f.irm 
stock.  This  53  page  catalog  covers  all 
styles  hand  or  power  cutters.  Send  for  it. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

3S4  Broadway,  Salem,  O. 


Ensilage  to  the  Top 


Was  your  Silo  really  full  when 
you  began  winter  feeding?  The 
average  Silo  when  filled  in  a 
hurried  fashion  settles  about 
one-fourth.  If  you’d  like  to 
know  how  the  upper  fourth  of 
Your  Silo  can  be  made  to  pay 
$75  to  $100  yearly,  extra,  write 
for  our  1918  catalogue  to-day — 
it’s  free  for  the  asking. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

110  Main  Street, 

Shortsville,  New  York 

£5  Convenient  DiatributiTio  Pohits 

■  I  B  11, 


YOU  CAN  BUY  DIRECT 

from  our  mills  a  better  Silo  for  less 
money  than  from  anywhere  else, 
because  we  eliminate  dealers’  pro¬ 
fits  and  agents’  commission.  Our 
Silos  are  made  right  in  the  World’s 
Largest  Lumber  market  where 
lumber  prices  are  lowest. 

Send  tor  Full  Particulars  regard¬ 
ing  the  many  exclusive  features  of 
Bennett  Silos  and  our  rock  bottom 
prices.  Ask  also  for  Bennett  Price 
Regulator  Catalog  of  Building  Materials. 
RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.. 
60  Main  St.,  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  V. 


.miiJBBgL.  SEND  FOR 

PRICE  LIST  NOW 


"Y^II  F.N  J.'\CK  FRO.ST  has  made  grazing  'Af  '  '  ' 
a  thing  of  the  past;  when  snow  lies 
deep-  that’s  when  you  feel  the  need  and 
economy  of  a  Unadilla  Silo,  filled  to  the  roof. 

'YV’II ETHER  you  raise  milk  or  meat; 

cattle,  hogs  or  sheep,  Unadilla  Silos  _ 

provide  a  cheap,  succulent,  healthy  milk  and 
meat  producing  food.  In  bleak  miil-winter  you  want, 
when  grain  prices  soar,  hut  when  prices  you  farmers  h: 
get  are  also  highest— Unadilla  Silos  serve  vestment, 
as  real  barn  pastures.  And  it’s  a  Unadilla  special  earl 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y, 


428 


^he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  IG,  1G18 


NITED 


DISC 


Bowl 


THE  NEW  *"U.  Sy REQUIRES  BUT 
-^2  CRANK  TURNS  PER  MINUTE 


TOIL 


LESS  : 
WITH  ^ 
A 

u.s:’ 


“With  others  SIXTY  tumi  won’t  do — 
What  the  ‘U.  S.’  docs  in  FORH-TWO.” 

Makes  dairying  "heaps”  easier  Send  for  particulars 


Will  wash, 
churn,  fan,  toast,  supply  electric  fiat  iron, 
save  hundreds  of  steps,  provide  water  all 
over  house.  Operating  cost  low.  A  comfort 
and  a  joy. 


Greatest  thing  out  for  the  farm 


Send  for  full  particulars 


Chicago,  III. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

Portland,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Oakland,  Cal. 


Works  on  Kerosena 
Without  Smoke  or  Carbon' 

The  La  Crosse  Happy  Farmer  Tractor  is  a  regular  kerosene  tractor.  It’s  not  just 
adapted  to  work  on  kerosene— nor  just  equipped  with  a  kerosene  carburetor, 
but  is  built  with  every  unit  of  the  motor  designed  to  operate  on  kerosene  and 
do  it  well.  That’s  why  Happy  Parmer  owners  have  no  carbon  trouble— nor 
smoke  nuisance.  Patented  short  intake  with  hot  exhaust  passing  through 
it  completely  vaporizes  fuel  charge.  Positively  prevents  waste  of  fuel  and 
guarantees  full  power  all  the  time.  Water  jacketed  twin  cylinders— automatic  control  of 
spark— easy  accessibility  to  working  parts— sturdy  construction— simple  design.  Elconomy 
of  operation  and  ease  in  handling  make  the  Happy  Farmer  the  tractor  j/ok  want  for  all  around 
farm  work.  Write  for  full  description.  We  have  a  distributor  near  you  for  prompt  service. 

LA  CROSSE  TRACTOR  CO.,  Dept.  42  La  Crocse,  Wis. 


Happy 


JK 

Farmer  uactor  Model  “A”  8-16  H.  P. 

The  Perfect  Kerosene  Burner  ^685.00 


Model  “B” 
12-24  H.P. 


$975 


WRITE 


your  name  on  a  postal  and  aend  it  to 
us  for  our  new  Catatos  Folder.  See 
how  you  can  protect  every  huahel  of 
Kraiii  crops  from  lo»B, make  more  money  ' 
nd  help  Uncle  Sam  win  the  war.,  wira 


(Id) 


WITTE  Kcro-Oil 
ENGINES 


TflarshiUh^rainBins 


Made  in  3  atyies  and  all  elzea 
to  fit  any  farm.  Provide  safe 
clean,  well  ventilated  otoraKO 
for  your  ffrain.  Ratoroof— 
fireproof ^birdproof.  Costa  no 
more  than  wood.  E^y  to  erect 
~last  a  lifetime.  Food  will  win 
thewar-^on'twasteit.  Write 
tor  our  new  folder  and  prices. 
Iron  Crib  A  Bin  Co. 

Box  1212_  Wooeter,  Ohle  ^ 


//"BO^TY  Could  Tille 

rtie  wonMMkf<»<«b;ltl.ii«|P«^*«  h« 


one  wwum  -j 

worked  organa  of  mUk-pi 
Koa>;  it  wwka  with  great 


Try  Kow. 

Koma*  11  worm.  w.«.  tonic  effect  on  the  aye* 

Beoortag.  I>o.t  Appetl^  toohM. 

Boy  Kow-Kor*  from  »oo 
dealers  and  druggiata. 

SAIRT  ASIOCIATIOI  CO., 

Vt. 


Booklet. ''Tbs  Homo  Cow  Doctor/*  fTMt 


Bool^s  IVbrfft  Buying 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard. . . .  1.50 

Clovers,  Shaw  .  1.0® 

How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 60 

Greenhouse  Construction.  Taft .  1.50 

THE  KURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Immediate  Shipment'  _ 

2,  3,  4, 6, 8, 12, 16  and  22  H-P.  -Direct 

from  the  Largest  Exelusiv  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  m»..L  Nothing  but 
engines.  Quick  Service  — Big  Saving— 90  Day 
IVial,  6-Year  Guarantee.  Fuel  cost  one-half  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy¬ 
righted)  “How  To  Judge  Engines”,lprint€d  in  colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 
you  $15  to  $200“Sell  you  on  practically  your  own  terms 
—Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.— Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1897  Oakland  Ave,,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1897  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  ROOF  THAT  LASTS 


We  have  it.  No  rusting  out  I  No  painting  or 
repairs  needed.  Easy  to  buy,  easy  to  pay  for, 
easy  to  put  on.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  a 
new  roof  free.  Write  t  oday  for  our  splendid 
catalog  of  Armco  American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 
and  for  our  prices.  We  wil  I  save  you  big  money. 
THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO. 

Station  |§  _ ,  Uiddletown,  Ohio 


^NotSteel 


iiiiMiiiiiiiiiiMiiitiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiMiniiitiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiMiimintniitiiiiiiiMttiMiinfe 


||  The  Best  of  Tankage 

1 1  should  lie  fed  to  your  liogs.  Don’t  take  a  clianee 
=  =  and  feed  them  poor  low-grade  material.  Be  sure 
1 1  o(  your  tankage  and  protect  your  stock  by  using 

If  Ideal  Digester  Tankage 


gi 


Made  from  tlie  iiest  of  meat  scrap,  oarefiilly 
sterilized,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  results, 
we  will  return  your  money.  Order  now  wliile 
we  can  supply  you. 

Prices,  Feeding  Directions, 
etc.,  free  on  request. 

We  also  make  "Ideal  Meat 
Scraps"  be  si  for  increased 
egg  production  in  winter. 
Write  for  prices,  etc. 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  W’ALES,  PA. 


11 
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Farm  Mechanics 


The  Power  of  a  Pulley 

I  have  some  land  overgrown  with 
locust,  up  to  six  inches  or  more  in  di- 
amt'ter,  which  I  wish  to  clear.  I  thought 
of  ti’.viug  block  and  tackle.  How  much 
powei'  is  gained  by  the  use  of  triple 
blocks,  and  wouid  inch  rope  stand  the 
pull  of  an  ordinary  team?  G.  i.  M. 

Hiaek  l.iek,  I*a. 

The  pulley  is  one  of  the  six  simple 
machines  of  which  the  lever,  wedge, 
.screw,  etc.,  are  other  examples,  and 
works  under  the  same  l:iw,  i.  e.,  “The 
power  multiplied  by  the  distance  tlirough 
which  it  acts  equals  the  weight  times 
the  distance  through  which  it  is  moved.” 
It  is  composed  of  a  grooved  wheel  set  in  a 
frame  or  block,  as  it  is  called,  with  a 
means  of  attaching  it  to  the  object  which 
is  to  be  moved  or  lifted,  and  when  de¬ 
signed  for  heavy  work  three  or  four  of 


the.se  juilleys,  or  sheaves,  as  they  are 
called,  are  mounted  in  a  single  block. 
'I'wo  of  these  blocks  with  tlie  eonuectiug 
ropes  are  called  a  tackle.  :tnd  such  an 
arrangement  is  well  adaiited  to  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  heuA’y  loads. 

I’lilleys  are,  of  two  kinds,  fixed  and 
movciihle.  A  fixed  imlley — a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  w’hieh  is  the  pulley  in  the  end 
of  the  barn  through  which  the  horse- 
fork  rope  is  thnnultsl — does  not  in  any 
wtiy  increase  the  pow**r  tipplied  but,  like 
the  pulley  in  the  end  of  the  baru,  sei’ves 
to  change  the  directiou  of  the  pull  only. 
A  mcvciible  pulley,  however,  like  the  one 
tittaehed  to  the  fork,  referring  to  the 
horse-fork  again,  douhh's  the  ]iulling 


force,  hilt  is  nio'.u'd  only  o:ie-half  the  dis¬ 
tance  tra\(‘led  liy  the  force,  tlius  getting 
hack  to  tlie  law  lii’St  mentioned  of  “force 
times  distance  equals  weight  times  dis¬ 
tance.”  This  can  he  readily  understood 
by  I'eferring  to  the  cut  above,  which 
shows  a  rope  attached  to  an  eye  in  a 
beam,  and  passing  through  both  a  fixed 
and  moveable  pulley.  As  may  he  seen, 
there  are  two  strands  of  rope  hi'tweeu  the 
moveable  pulley  and  the  fixed  pulley,  and 
if  the  power  is  applied  until  the  move- 
able  block  is  raised  one  foot,  and  takes 
the  position  of  the  dotted  lines,  there 
will  be  tw’o  one-foot  sections  of  rope,  A 
and  B,  that  must  have  been  taken  up  by 
the  power,  consequently  the  pulling  force 
must  have  moved  two  feet.  Going  back 
to  Hie  original  law  we  see  that  a  force 


only  one-half  as  rreat  as  the  Aveight  will 
be  needed,  a  force  of  100  pounds  lifting 
a  weight  of  200,  the  products  of  the  two 
couples  being  the  same.  A  little  observa¬ 
tion  will  allow  us  to  deduce  a  simpler 
law,  one  directly  applicable  to  the  pulley. 
There  arc  two  strands  of  rope  supporting 
the  load,  and  the  pulling  force  is  doubled, 
therefore  we  have  thts  rule:  “A  given 
force  will  support  a  load  as  many  times 
as  great  as  itself  as  ttiere  are  strands  of 
rope  supporting  thi'  load.”  To  this  shouhl 
he  added  the  explanation  that  the  rope  to 
which  the  force  applied  is  not  to  he 
counted  unless  tlii'  weight  is  being  moved 
in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  force 
is  aching.  This  full  force  is  never  re¬ 
alized,  howevt'r,  as  resistance  to  bending 
the  nqie,  friction  in  the  sheaves,  etc*., 
use  nil  a  certain  per  cent  of  it,  the 
amount  of  power  used  in  this  way  vary¬ 
ing  from  1."  to  40  per  cent  or  more. 

By  the  triple  blocks  mentioned  by  the 
c'orresiiondeut  jirobaldy  is  meant  a  set  of 
blocks  carrying  lliree  .*5heaves  each  and 
having  six  c-onnecting  rcqies  supporting 
the  load.  Such  a  set  of  blocks  will  lift 
theorc'tically  a  weight  six  times  as  great 
as  the  force  applied,  but  clue  to  the  causes 
mentioued.  only  about  'two-thirds  of  this 
c-aii  he  realized,  a  pull  on  the  fall  rope  of 
100  pounds  raising  avi  actual  weight  of 
about  400  jioumls,  the  condition  of  the 
blocks  and  the  size  of  the  rope  having 
much  to  do  with  tliis.  A  team  of  horses, 
for  a  short  ])ull,  can  exert  a  forc-e  equal 
to  jqqiroximately  oiie-lmlf  their  weight; 
c-onse(|uently  a  .“..DOO-poiind  team  using 
such  a  set  of  Itloeks  Avonld  he  able  to 
exert  a  O.OOO-poiind  ]iull  on  the  subject  to 
wliich  the  movealile  block  was  attached, 
and  about  7.000  pounds  if  the  weight  and 
pull  move  ill  the  same  diveetioii.- 

The  breaking  strength  cif  a  new  manila 
rojie,  threo-strand.  one-lneh.  is  variously 
estinuited  at  from  O.OOO  to  7,o00  pounds ; 
four-strjind  rope  being  about  10  per  c-ent 
stronger.  A  rough  method  of  finding  the 
aiiproxlmnte  breaking  strength  is  to 
multiply  the  di'imeter  iu  inches  by  itself 
and  lliis  jiroduet  by  7.200.  'J'he  .safe 
working  load  is  usually  taken  at  from 
one-sixth  to  one-scventli  of  the  breaking 
strength. 

1  would  consider  small  wire  cable  and 
huge  iron  sheaves,  similar  to  those  u.sed 
on  the  old-fashioned  upright  hay  pres.«f, 
of  more  Aalue  in  this  Avork.  as  the  c*ahle 
possesses  great  strength  and  is  not  so 
yielding  and  elastic  as  the  manila  rcqie. 
A  c'ombiiiiition  of  c-iipstan  and  pulleys,  as 
slioAVii.  Avill  inerc'ase  the  yiower.  disregai'd- 
ing  friction,  10  time's.  I'lie  SAveep  lever 
in  this  case  is  eight  times  the  radius  of 
the  drum  and  hy  making  it  longer  a 
still  greater  .•idvaiit.qge  may  he  obtained. 
This  immeuse  leverage  of  c-ourse  requires 
a  vc'i'.v  sti'ong  cons'. laietion  in  the  c*apstan. 
4'he  base  should  he  built  on  the  plan  of  a 
stone  Iioat  lo  jiermit  ready  moA’ing  about 
Avliile  iu  use,  chains  being  proA'ided  to 
anchor  it  to  stumps,  in  addition  to  being 
stakcal  doAvn.  Avhile  being  used.  If  the 
stumps  are  at  all  thick  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  is  used  in  placing  the  sweep,  a 
number  may  he  jnilled  before  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  move  the  SAveep.  R.  tr.  s. 


Boarding  a  Family 

In  these  trying  times,  Avheu  labor  ou 
the  farm  is  so  searc*e,  is  there  any  hope 
for  a  farmer  who  rc*fuses  to  hire  a  man 
at  $15  a  month  V  lIoAA'ever.  aa'c  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  this  veu-y  thing.  One  of  our 
friencls  in  the  city  of  Ncav  York  Avants 
us  to  hire  him  at  these  Avagc'S  and  hoard 
his  “little  family”  of  four.  Thanks,  no. 
My  Avife  already  has  much  too  large  a 
fainily  Avhen  .she  has  a  single  man  ti* 
cook  and  Avash  for.  We  ciuit  cjilling  our 
family  “little”  years  ago,  es]»eeially  in 
the  Summer,  Avhen  sometimes  we  luiA-e 
10  or  more  for  meal.s.  liooking  at  this 
pi-oposition  from  any  angle,  I  cannot  see 
any  good  in  it.  I  knoAV  of  nothing  that 
Avould  turn  hair  gray  any  faster.  knoAviug 
conditions  as  I  do.  Wo  c*onld  not  take 
another  family  in  this  house.  We  have 
a  teiiiint  house,  hut  these  people  clo  not 
knoAv  how  to  do  all  kinds  of  cooking  or 
baking  as  one  AAmuhl  Iia\’e  to  in  the 
country.  IIow  long.  I  Avouder.  Avould 
there  be  peace  on  the  farm  if  the  boss 
tried  to  supply  the  table  for  that  family 
either  iu  his  OAvn  home  or  at  the  tenant 
house,  iu  Avar  timeV  It  has  been  my  lot 
to  break  iu  several  men  froin  the  city, 
and  I  do  not  like  the  job.  This  pro|)osi- 
tion  does  not  happen  to  fit  at  our  farm, 
hut  no  doubt  there  are  places  Avhere  it 
Avould  Avork  very  Avell.  J.  B.  L. 

Seiieea  Co.,  N.  Y. 


H  Iff* 


^he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


(Contiuiied  from  page  427.) 

Mushrooms  lb  .  25  @  45 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  5  00  @7  50 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz .  1  00  @  1  50 

Salsify,  100  bunches .  6  00  @10  00 

Chicory  and  Escarol.  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

Kale,  bbl .  1  a5  @  1  25 

Spinach,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  50 

Celery,  standard  crate, .  1  50  @  2  50 

Leeks.  100  bunches .  3  00  @  4  00 

Parsley,  bbl., . .' .  1  OO  @2  50 

HAY  AXD  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  37  00  @.38  00 

No.  2 . 33  00  @36  00 

No.  3  .  29  00  @32  00 

Clover  mixed . 28  00  @35  00 

Straw,  Uye, . 26  00  @28  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2.  red,  .  2  26  @ 

Corn .  2  10  @2  19 

Oats,  as  to  weiaht.  bush . 1  06  @  1  07 

Bye,  free  from  onion .  2  75  @  2  80 


Philadelphia  Markets 

RX'TTKR, 

Best  jn-ints,  r»0  to  52c;  tub,  choice,  48 
to  48 1/4  c ;  lower  grades,  44  to  47c. 

EGGS. 

Gathered,  best,  39  to  40c ;  common  to 
good,  34  to  37c;  nearby  choice,  45  to  40c. 

DRESSED  rOTJT.TRY. 

Fowhs,  fancy,  35  to  30c;  lower  grades. 
28  to  33c ;  chickens,  choice  broilers,  .30 
to  3Sc;  roasters,  .32  to  .34c;  capou.s,  .37 
to  .39c :  turkeys,  35  to  40c ;  old  roosters, 
20  to  27c. 

FRTUTS. 


Selling  Dairy  Butter 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
article  on  page  131  “Can  You  Sell  Dairy 
Butter,”  by  M.  E.  I’'.  I  have  been 
.seelling  dairy  butter  and  buttermilk  to 
the  consumer  direct  for  over  a  year, 
and  have  found  it  very  satisfactory,  1 
make  deliveries  once  a  week  and  it  is 
put  up  in  one.  two  and  three-pound 
packages  depending  upon  the  amount 
the  customer  uses.  I  am  now  getting 
six  .sents  a  (piart  for  buttermilk  and  .55 
cents  for  butter  a  pound.  I  .sell  to  a 
working  trade.:  It  take  a  little  while 
to  build  up  a  trade  and  a  good  way  to 
start  in  the  Spring  is  to  raise  some  high 
class  vegetables  and  canvass  a  medium 
class  of  working  people  until  they  get 
acquainted  with  you.  .\fter  you  become 
well  acquainted  with  the  people  you  will 
have  no  trouble  to  sell  all  of  your  butter 
and  by-products.  I  always  manage  to 
have  eggs,  poultry,  vegetables  and  fruit 
to  take  along  and  generally  always  sell 
out.  GEO.  F.  WILLIAMSON. 

New  Jersey. 


to  .$5;  cranberries,  bbl.,  .$13  to  $18; 
strawbern’es,  qt.,  15  to  .30c;  oranges,  box, 
.$3  to  $() ;  grape  fruit,  box,  $.3  to  $4.50. 

VEGETARLES. 

Potatoes,  1_00  lbs.,  $1..50  to  $2;  5'S-bu. 
bkt.,  .50  to  (>.5c ;  Brussels  sprout.s,  (|t.,  15 
to  20(‘ ;  kale,  bbl.,  $1..50  to  .$2;  cabbage, 
ton.  ,$25  to  .$.38;  turnius,  100  lbs.,  .$2  to 
.$2.50;  lettuce,  bu.,  .50c  to  $2;  string 
beans,  bu.,  $2  to  $0;  tomatoes,  0-bkt. 
crate,  .$.3  to  .$0;  onions,  100  lbs..  $1.40  to 
.$1.75;  par.snips,  bbl..  ,$2.25  to  .$2..50 ; 
spinach,  bbl.,  $5.75  to  $8. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  33mothy,  No.  1,  $.31  to  ,$.32;  No 
2,  .$29  to  .$.30;  No.  3,  .$20  to  $27;  clover, 
mixed,  .$24  to  .$24..50 ;  straw,  straight  rye, 
$19  tn  .$19.50;  tangled,  .$15  to  .$10;  oat, 
$14.50  to  10. 


A  Log  that  Would  Not  Split 

We  just  had  a  lesson  in  the  lumbering 
business.  We  tried  to  split  up  a  very 
large  sycamore  tree,  sawed  it  into  cord- 
wood  lengths,  and  tried  to  split  it  with 
wedges.  The  wedges  entered  the  wood 
with  the  gentle  assistance  of  a  sledge,  and 
stayed  just  where  they  were  put,  only 
they  did  not  S{dit  any  wood,  just  stuck 
there,  and  we  could  hardly  get  them  out. 
We  then  tried  a  stick  of  dynamite,  which 
just  caused  it  to  roll  over  on  the  ice,  and 
I  think  if  it  could  have  talked,  would  have 
Siiid,  “Better  use  it  on  tlie  Germans,  no 
use  wasting  it  here.”  We  then  put  an¬ 
other  .stick  at  the  other  end,  and  it  blew 
a  clean  hole  out  of  the  center  about  nine 
inches  in  diameter.  T  do  not  like  to  give 
up  on  a  job,  but  that  was  enough.  We 
just  left  that  trunk  lying  on  I‘equea 
Creek,  and  I  hope  it  has  gone  to  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  Biver  by  this  time,  as  we  dhl 
not  care  to  go  into  the  wooden  aqueduct 
business.  e.  ,t.  w. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


CONTENTS 


^Butter,  creamery,  prints,  ,52c;  dairy, 
45  to  4fic ;  eggs*,  4,5(; ;  cheese,  old,  27c ; 
new,  26%  ;  turkeys,  .30  to  .32c ;  ducks,  20 
to  22c  live;  chickens,  20  to  22e;  fowls, 
20  to  2.3c ;  potatoes,  $1.25  bu.  Dairy  cattle 
from  $75  and  up.  I’otatoes  will  doubtless 
be  down  to  $1  per  bu.  soon,  or  even  lower. 
Gne  dealer  bought  some  lately  at  $1.15. 
With  Spring  weather  the  price  will  no 
doubt  slump,  as  there  are  many  in  cel¬ 
lars  still  UTisold.  C.  R, 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

’>«■«  ar»  hay,  worth  loyally 
MARCH  16.  1918  $1.25  per  cwt,  (no  shipping  facilities)  ; 

FARM  TOPICS  ^ye,  $2  (home  market)  ;  butter,  5()c;  eggs. 

Successful  Potato  Growing . 403  404  Apples,  low  grade,  .$3  per  bbl. 

Beef,  Labor  Shortaige  and  Wheat! !!!!!...’.  .404  !Mileh  COWS,  ,$75  to  .$80;  heifers,  ,$40  to 
Limestone  and  Phosphorus . 404  $60,  Beets  and  Carrots,  $1  per  bu. : 

Miller,  Dealer  ^indWhearsVan’ki:’ $52 

Ton  . . . 406  406  '$1  bu.  P.  E.  AV. 

The  Problem  of  Seed  Corn . 408  Bensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Sales  from  a  Small  Farm . 412,  414 

Crops  and  Farm  News . .413  These  prices  are  received  direct  from 

Fert&^rcfrn"HiiH::::::::::::::::::::^  the  consumer :  I’otatoes,  .$i  to  ,$1.25  per 

Dissolving  Bones  . 415  bu. ,  api)les,  ()0  to  80c  pk, ;  cabbage,  .Ic  to 

Green  Crop  for  Plowing  Under. ...!!!!!!!!! !415  i)er  head,  ac<'ording  to  size;  carrots, 
. beets  and  i)arsnips,  35  to  40c  pk. ;  eggs, 

Who  Shall  Sow  Spring  Wheat  and  Rye?.... 419  V'uegar,  .lOc  gal.  Fresh  milk,  12c  qt.  ; 

The  Castor  Oil  Bean . 432  ,skim  milk,  9e  qt. ;  veal  calves,  12V>c  live 

Crops  and  Fa™  New^..  433  .m  farm;  14c  lb.  delivered  to  the 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  slaugliter-house ;  cow  hide.s,  12%  to  l.'lc 

Save  the  Pig^s . .  •  422  J  •P'iS  to  •p*tO  pCl  ton.  Wo  SU.W 

Killing  Lice  on  Cattle _ !.!!.!!!!!!!!!!!"  422  first  robins  March  2.  J.  u.  K. 

Working  the  Bull . 422  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 

Th\"^Vagrant  Dog’ kn  Enemy  Spy  i!!  I!  i!  I! !  Ill  Produce  all  scarce  and^  high 

Milk  Product  from  Feed .  424  aiound  this  .section.  Hay,  No.  2,  .$21  to 

Sheep  Are  Paying  . 424  $33  per  ton ;  oat  straw,  $11 ;  potatoes, 

WeUht  ^rSilake . * . Tot  P''**  b"’  ’  •'^7.50  bu. ; 

Goats  for  Cheese  Making! !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  !424  $1*25.  Light  pork. 

Boils,  Cowpox  . 425  dressed,  24c  per  lb. ;  butter,  50c.  No  fruit 

Cow  With  Rheumatism  . 425  or  garden  crops  raised  here  for  market. 

Off  Cowk';'  FeediVg  ’ckikkk! !!!!!!!!!  !ll6  equipment  selling  extremely  high 

Rations  for  Cows  and  Horses . 426  auction,  G.  jj. 

THE  HEN  Yard  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Eggs-laying  Contest  . 430  Potatoes  $1  ‘>5  •  o-ots  $1  *’5  •  Luflr 

l-r Eiry.  Ii;  wheat!  llr' V^'fiay! Vis’  t,>1S 

He;ihouse  Waterworks  . 431  t  arniers  are  talking  $f)  apiece  for  March 

. . 433  and  April  pigs.  Anples  sell  according  to 

Feeding  for  Fertility . .  ..433  varieties  from  .$1  to  .$2  per  bit.  Eggs, 

,  .  horticulture  (;0e.  Hogs,  dressed,  21c;  beef  by  the 

Charge  for  Spraying.. . 406  GswegO  Co.,  N.  Y. 

New  Flowers  for  the  Garden . 410  isco  i- .  n-io-  i  . 

Calcium  Arsenate  for  Spray . 410  $60  tO  .$1^,0  ;  horseS,  .$100  to 

Mushrooms  for  Every  Home . 407,  413  $300;  dairy  butter,  48e  per  lb.;  potatoes?, 

Growing  Tomato  Plants  . 403  $1.(J0  per  bu. ;  apples,  ,$1.,50.  Oats.  90c 

Climbers  on  Grape  Arbor . 408  v,„  .  Cl  ok  .  Rnr-l-wliooF  to  ok 

Sowing  Norway  Spruce  in  Rocky  Soil . 408  P  ”  1  ’  biKKAvneat,  $2._.) 

A  Bird-Scaring  Device . 409  '  'barley,  bti. ;  hay,  a  ton  ;  meal, 

Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden . 409  $3.40  per  cwt.  Dairy  feed,  $.3.25  per  cwt 

Sprangley  Horseradish  and  Salsify . 409  doz  Tan' 

Missouri  Fruit  Notes  . . . 417  i  it  J.  S.  F. 

WOMAN  AND  HOME  f  hautuiiqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

From  Day  to  Day. . 420  Butter,  per  lb.  jar,  .50c;  eggs,  45c; 

Canning  Bozen  Onions  . 420  beans,  nea  bn  HO  •  nnf‘if’no<a  Kn 

Salting  Small  Beets;  Canning  Corn  and  Beans. 420  •  ]viv*  $*'>o''  atrkw  ’  'SIO  *  l-,,,  ’ 

The  Rural  Patterns  . . . . 420  $-0 ,  Straw,  -MO;  oats,  blL, 

Homemade  Dyes  Wanted  . . . 420,  421  ^Oc ;  apples,  per  bn.,  .$1.7;);  milch  cow.s'. 

Tested  Rhuharh  Recipes . 421  $100;  veal  calves,  14c  per  lb.;  bob  calves, 

liZ-oide^  !!!!!!!!!! ! ! ! ! ! !  !42i 

MISCELLANEOUS  .  Jeffersou  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.  E.  s. 

Helping  the  Honey-bee  Help  Hoover . 405  Cows.  $85  to  $100;  bulls,  $65  to  .$90; 

WV-aV; . I'GifGrs.  2  yr..  .$60  to  $85,  often  more  if 

Sa  ‘’MaSjlfT'y..®?!’.”!; . S  -hni  t  time  to  tirthcins.  Apples,  shipped 

The  Power  of  a  Pulley . 428  tbrough  commission  house,  quality  fair, 

Bopding  a  Family . 428  .$2  to  ,$3 ;  home  trade  quality,  average 

Poisoning  the  Crows  . 431  pvo  to  three  in  n.n- 

Tapping  Maple  Trees  . 432  tniee  in.,  .,1  pti  l>u.  Not  much 

Rock  Candy  in  Maple  Syrup . 432  movement  in  potatoes;  the  price  I’uns 

Homemade  Maple  Syrup . 432  about  $1.25  to  $1..50  to  the  store  in 


trade.  Butter,  liomemade,  per  Ih..  50c; 
store  butter  per  lb.,  62c;  milk  retailed 
to  home  trade,  per  qt.,  9e ;  cream,  per 
•it.,  50c.  Onions,  per  bn.,  $1.75;  cab¬ 
bage,  per  head,  10  to  15c,  according  to 
si7.e.  A.  B.  C. 

Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Milch  cows,  fresh,  .$100  to  $150;  dry, 
.$75  to  $100;  milk,  Dairymen’s  League 
price;  eggs.  70c;  apples  (local  market), 
$3..50  per  bbl.;  potatoes,  $1.70  per  bu. ; 
beans.  10c  per  lb. ;  buckwheat,  $.3.50  per 
100  lbs.  R,  D.  H. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

At  an  auction  held  here  March  1,  15 
dairy  coavs,  mostly  black  and  Avhite,  sold 
for  .$69  to  $129.;50;  four  of  the  above  sold 
at  .$100  to  .$129. ,50;  eight  heifers  coming 
two  sold  for  $40  to  $55,  three  or  four  of 
the  heifer’s  coming  fresh.  Hay  sold  for 
$12  per  ton.  Very  little  fruit  rai.sed  here. 
No  call  for  potatoes  at  this  time. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  n.  h.  h. 

This  is  a  potato  section  here,  and  beans 
are  raised  quite  exteusivelv.  Potatoes 
$1.40  per  100  lbs. ;  beans.  $12  per  100 
lbs.;  milch  cows  at  auction.  $80;  some 
very  nice  HoLsteins,  $100  to  $125.  Milk 
at  our  plant  sells  for  $.3.19  for  3  per  cent 
butter  fat.  Hay  from  $16  to  $20  per  ton. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  av.  n.  s 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


Other  advertisements  on  page  435 

[  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

ONE  of  the  best  money-making  farms  in  Sonth- 
ern  Vermont,  240  acres  tx»  acres  in  tillage 
free  from  stone  and  suitable  for  tractor;  sugarl 
buckets;  revenue  from  svnip, 
a  year;  pasture  for  40  cows,  with  never! 

PafOctJlars  address  ADVER- 
llsEH  302 (,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

— Poultry  and  fruit  farm  of  10  acres* 
450  trees;  half  a  mile  from  town,  liigh  school, 
church,  station,  5  paper  mills,  brick  vards- 
good  roads;  2.5  miles  from  N.  Y.  Citv  'f  D 
JOHNSON,  AVbippany,  N.  J.  ‘  ‘  ’ 


FOR  S.ALIO — Dairy  farm,  1.50  acres,  two  miles 

from  thriving  manufacturing  city;  two  houses, 
barns  with  stanchions-  for  8.5  head  of  stock: 
three  silos;  all  buildings  in  good  repair;  land 
U‘  cultivation.  AA’’.  G.  ATKINS, 

Forestvillc,  Ct. 

FOR  SALE— 7;5  acres,  level,  first-class  dairy- 

yegctable  farm;  State  road;  three  miles  citv 
Ilolyoko,  Mass.;  800  apples;  also  plum,  cherrV! 
jiear,  peach;  all  small  fruit;  fine  barn;  tie  35 
head;  11  cows;  good  team;  complete  set  tools; 
cement  hen  house,  16x80;  garage:  corn  house; 
good  8-room  house;  price,  ?1.5.0(X);  half  cash; 
owner  retiring.  C.  G.  HAMILTON,  So.  Hadley! 


83-.\CRB  potato  and  truck  farm  for  sale;  large 
house,  barns,  chicken  houses,  fruit.  MRS  Af 
V.  AI’PLEGICT,  liightstown,  N.  J. 

SMALL  FARM  for  sale,  rich  soil.  F’R \NK 
MEIER,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 


THREE  acre  iionltry  farm  on  stone  road  just 
out  of  borough;  will  accommodate  about  800 
hens;  good  buildings;  lasting  water.  GHAS. 
RUOHANAN,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  for  rent — F’arm  200  acres,  at 
Lord’s  Hill,  between  South  Onondaga  and 
Otisco,  known  as  the  Raker  Prize  F’arm;  pos¬ 
session  given  at  once.  Incniire  TH.AOA',  (’H.AP- 
MAN  &  TRACY,  Attorneys,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  fully  equiiiiied  4,8-acre  fa™ 
in  Westchester  County.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3030,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Drain  tile  factory  in  operation. 

Absolute  guaranteed  sale  of  entire  output; 
40  acres  land,  good  buildings  and  equipment. 
Other  Interests  make  present  owner  desirous  of 
disposing  of  this  business.  Experience  unnec¬ 
essary.  Will  consider  ineonie  property  in  ex¬ 
change  or  terms.  Will  pay  for  itself  in  four 
years.  Full  particulars.  Address  C.  1).  PEET, 
care  R.  M.  Truck  Co.,  Alma,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  1.57  acres;  one  of  the  nicest 
farm  homes  in  Sussex  t.'ounty,  N.  J.,  $100  per 
acre.  AVARREN  VAN  ALTA,  Newton,  N.  J., 
R.  D.  No.  1. 

FARM  for  sale — 70  acres,  equipped  for  poultry 
and  general  farming.  Write  for  particulars. 
BOX  50.  Hamden,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Country  home  and  farm  of  25 
acres  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  one  mile 
from  a  beautiful  town.  Banks,  stores,  liigh 
school  and  railroad  station.  Good  roads.  About 
200  fruit  trees,  raspberries,  grapes,  currants, 
lilackberries  and  strawberries.  House  of  12 
rooms.  Hot  water  heat,  modern  hatbrooin, 
cement  cellar;  engine  water  supply;  two  horses, 
one  cow,  three  brood  sows,  farming  imple¬ 
ments,  some  bav  and  <oru.  OWNER,  Box  74, 
Route  2,  R.  F.  D.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

30  ACRES  CENTRAL  JERSEY  $5, .500— Potato, 
Alfalfa  and  Iiog  farm.  Grain  now  growing 
should  bring  $1,500.  J.  LANtJSTKET’H,  Cran- 
bury,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Choice  farms  in  Southern  A'’ermont. 
AVrite  owners.  AI’IIIN  &  BUGBEE,  Putney,  Vt. 

W.-ANTKD — To  lease,  fully  <siuipped  poultry 
plant.  Send  complete  detail.s.  EXPERI¬ 
ENCED  POULXRYMAN,  Printing  Oltice,  Clintou, 
New  Jersey. 


Miscellaneous 


] 


FOR  S.VLE — Avery  12-25  tractor  and  Avery  14- 
in.  three  liottoin  self-lift  plow,  in  perfect  <-oii- 
ditioiK  S.  K.  EVERITT,  R.D.  1,  Flemington, 


N.  J. 


HOME-MADE  sauerkraut,  price  10  cents  pound. 

Two  tons  Winter  Iluliliard  squash,  price  .$2. .50 
for  50  pounds  while  they  last.  W.  R.  AITKEN, 
Itockdale,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — International  8-10  Mogul  tractor 
with  3  bottom  12-iuch  Oliver  gang  plow,  all 
first-class  condition:  $000  cash:  Oslmrn  gearlcss 
liay  loader,  good  as  new,  .$t:(i;  Osboiii  com  bind¬ 
er,  fair  condition,  $30.  H.  C.  IIOLLOAVAY, 
I’erryman,  Md. 

WANTED — Good  second-hand,  four  wheels,  8-10 
or  10-20  tractor.  F.  P.  POTTEIt,  -Mtmar,  N.  Y. 

IRON  AGE  potato  planter  Avanted;  two  adjoin¬ 
ing  lots  at  May’s  Landing,  N.  J. ;  tax  valua¬ 
tion  .$.50:  would  exchange  for  farm  i.-nplements. 
If.  JOSLYN.  East  Hardwick,  A'ermout. 
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AVERY  12-25  tractor  and  4-14-in.  bottom  self- 
lift  iilows;  little  used:  price  half  of  todav’s 
cost.  H.  N.  FLEMING,  Erie,  Pa. 

WANTED — Two  tons  horseradish  roots.  FRED 
REIN,  120  Kirk,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

^-^^-'J^r“200-gal.  Aneco  power  spraying  out- 
fit,  complete;  same  a.4  used  at  State  College; 
practically  new;  price  $200.  For  particulars,  ad! 
dress  CIIAS.  F.  ET.DREDGE,  Niantic,  Conn. 

EMERSON.  P.rantingham  tractor,  cheap;  model 
-Mi’  ^  ''sed  over  2  months;  in  good  slmne- 

^hantTine!'^N.'^j‘’*^'  F.  DB  COU.  Mer! 

WATER  POWER  AVAN.TED-Good  for  50  IT  P 

<’0"^<’>dent  to  depot.  (Hto 

w.  wW!BLni:^n!;S/,to?;^  koscob 


^.'^LE— Giffords  Improved  Revolving  Aerat- 
iiiol^N.“y.  ^r!‘’no  brown, 

FOR  .SALE  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator  3  000- 

egg  capacitj*:  perfect  condition;  have  enlisted 
ington,  N.'‘  j!  BANLEY.  Flcn,! 


WANTED— Old  honey  combs.  If  your  bees 
haie  died  don’t  let  the  combs  Avastc  Get 

my  prices.  RAY  0.  WILCOX.  AVest  Danby!  N.  Y. 

BT  CKEYE  Coal  Stove  Brooder;  used  one  season- 

nrt-V  Prairie  State 

snW'i.-'l  «lmpe,  .$7  each.  RAn! 

rAHM,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — 3  H.P.  General  Electric  motor 
single  phase,  25-c.a-c1p;  also  small  generator- 

good  condition.  W.  A.  SCOTT,  DUNKIRK,  N.y! 

AA  .ANTED — (jood  secoml-haiid  la-an  thrasher 
goo<l  capacity.  JESSE  FITCH,  Wallkill,  N.  y! 

FOR  SALE— Tower  Two-row  Riding  Cultivator 

burg^  BBBAM,  Gettys- 


Hininan  milking  machines, 
practically  good  as  new.  Outfit  without  en- 
gine  $100.  D.  H.  LYON,  Angelica,  N.  T 

INCTTB.ATORS — Excellent  condition,  perfect 

'>4a“"q!.o^  Cyphers  144.  220, 

-40,  3»>0,  .300.  Prairie  State  240.  Write  for 

r.'To?;  •lU.STA  POULTRY 

rAUM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

HILT. — Magic  Brooders,  new,  .$17.  Advertised 

ill  this  paper.  H.  TAYLOR,  Berlin,  Md. 

PRAIRIE  State  Incubator,  300  egg,  used  five 

Imtehes,  price  $18.  .  Extension  top  surrev 
used  very  little,  price  .$(J0.  H.  VAN  KUREN’ 
Rummerfield,  Pa. 


I  OR  SALE— Planet  Jr.  No.  29  Seeder,  $14,  best 
one  they  make,  cost  $19,  brand  new,  never 
used.  1  y,  11.  P.  Stationery  Palmer  Gasoline 
engine  complete  with  pump  Jack,  used  two 
months,  better  than  new,  $35.  Edison  pliono- 
gr.-jili  cost  .$t!0  with  lot  of  records,  perfect, 
order,  .$20.  BOX  1,  Larchmont,  N.  Y, 

W.VNT  191.3  ILAMBLER  •  automobile  cheap  for 
cash.  BOX  1,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

FOR  S.ALE — The  following  dairy  machinery 

which  lias  never  been  nncrated:  1  No.  1.50 
Clarifier,  1  No.  100  Clarifier,  1  Rice  &  Adams 
12-qiiart  filler  complete  with  cover,  1  Chilly 
King,  1,500  pound  Cooler  with  copper  cover,  1 
1-horse  Motor,  1  Vi-horse  Motor,  1  Rice  &  Adams 
Bottle  Capper,  1  Bottle  Capper  for  wiring  in¬ 
side  caj),  1  Bell  Out  Crusher  complete  with  2- 
horse  motor.  ’This  machinery  Is  in  excellent 
condition.  For  price  and  d«>scriptlon,  address 
WALTER  JAUNCBY.  JR.,  Wayland,  Mass. 


MUSKRATS 

I  pay  you  following  prices 

BLACK  RATS,  $1.50  I.2S 
BROWN  RATS,  1.10  .8(1 

SKUNKS  PRIME,  4.50  3.25  1.50 

UNPRIME  SKUNKS  at  fuU  value 

Ginseng,  wild,  $12.00  per  lb. 

S/iip  by  Parcml  Post  or  Express 

J.  HENRY  STICHT 
346  Seventh  Avenue  New  York 


in 

IV 

Kits 

.80 

.60 

.20 

.60 

.40 

.10 

.50 

.80 

— 

Pimm 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

Kow  can  1  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields? 

will  help  you  do  this.  Has  piyot  wheelg  and  gangs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width'' 
of  row.  Every  to'oth  can  be  raisefl,  lowered  or  turned 
to  right  or  left.  Lever 
adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact— the  latest  and  best 
of  riding  cultivators.  Wo 
make  a  complete  linenf, 
potato  tachinery .garden 
tools,  etc;  Write  us  to¬ 
day  tor  free  booklet. 

BatemanM’rgCo.,Box  2D  ,GrenIocli,N.J. 


CULTIVArES  IflLLY 
ROUGH  LAND^I,s■ 
eajiy^aj’lSy 
LAND!! 


PIVOT  AXLE  CULTIVATOR 

turns  sha^  corner,  follows  crooked  rows.  Shovels 
and  wheels,  turn  instantly  to  right  or  left  by  slight 
pr^ure  on  foot  controls.  High  or  low  wheels; 
hght  draft;  all  parts  interchangeable.  Built 
for  hardest  work  and  longest  wear.  On  countless 
American  farms  KRAUS  CULTIVATORS  pay 
h^n*lsome  OollAr-Dividends  year  after  year 
in  increased  crops. 

'i'h«  AkroB  Commereiftl  Fertilizer  BUfrl* 
hntor  is  the  most  efficient  fertilizer  attach* 
oient  for  Cultivators  yet  devised. 

Write  today  for  New  Free  Book. 

THE  AKUOX  tULTlYATOK  €0. 

Dept,  92  Akroa«  Oblo 
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ZT/ie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  IG,  IftlS 


PARK  &  TILFORD 

beg  to  announce  that  the  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS  of  48,000  EGG 
CAPACITY  will  be  fully  operated  during  the  Hatching  Season  at  their 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

LAKEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks,  and  the 
demand  is  so  great  that  orders  must  be  placed  at  once  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  guarantee  deliveries. 

Our  Singfe  Comb  White  Leghorn  Breeders  will  weigh  four  pounds  and  upwards. 
birds  are  bred  to  produce  Large.  Marketable  White  Eggs,  the  entire  supply  of  which  is 
sold  by  PARK  &  TILFORD’S  STORES  in  New  York. 

Correspondence  solicited  and  visitors  are  cordially  invited 
Send  today  for  booklet  and  price  list 

LAURELTON  FARMS,  Box  R,  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  Vineland,  N.  J..  egg-laying  contest 
is  now  in  its  second  year.  The  same  hens 
which  were  reported  last  year  are  being 
tested  for  their  two-year-old  form.  Below 
is  given  the  record  of  the  full  pullet  year, 
the  record  for  the  current  week  ending 
February  27,  and  the  full  record  for  this 
year.  Do  not  confuse  these  records  with 
the  Connecticut  figures,  for  that  is  a  pul¬ 
let  contest. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW  FOR 


Garret  W.  Buck.  N.  J. 
Thomas  Henry.  Pa.... 
Otto  0.  Luhrs.  N.  J... 

0.  K.  Myers.  Pa . 

H  ai  ry  H.  Ober,  N .  .1 . . . 
Overlook  Farm.  N..).. 
George  C.  Ward.  Me. . 
Woodside  Farm,  R.  1. 


EGGS  for  HATCHING  and  BABY  CHICKS 

from  LaRcwood  Layers  our  famous  laying  strain  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Our  breeders  have  summer  conditions  in  March  insuring  high  fertility  and 
strong  chicks.  Have  never  had  a  case  of  white  diarrhea  in  our  flock. 

We  won  highest  honors  including  Grand  Sweepstake  Cup  for  best  pen 
in  the  sbow  for  eofl  production  at  Trenton  State  Show,  January,  1918. 

Our  pen  54  at  Vineland  laid  over  50%  production  during  November  and  Dec. 

Don’t  waste  high  priced  feed  on  poor  stock.  We  can  supply  you  with  the  kind 
that  produces  a  profit.  We  hatch  6000  eggs  at  once.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

LAKEWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 

C.  S.  GREENE,  Prop.  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 


Che.stor  P.  Dodge,  ^lass . 

Holliston  Hill  Poiil.  Fm.,M:iss. 

Edward  B.  Murray,  N.  \ . 

Victor  .S.  Reichenbach,  I’a . 

Overlook  Farm.  N.  J . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm  N.  J  .  ■ 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  BOOKS 


1st  yr.  Week 

19.56 

42 

1548 

,36 

1474 

29 

1689 

45 

1443 

38 

119!) 

22 

1459 

27 

1867 

18 

;  ROCKS 

1635 

19 

1985 

33 

1.573 

24 

1038 

26 

1662 

26 

1214 

31 

1447  37 

l:402  22 

18.74  29 


Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Chicks 

latching  eggs  from  fully  maturml.  c.-irofully  mated  farm  raised  birds,  selected 
for  their  iirolific  laying  (lualities  and  vigor.  We  can  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity, 
ill  season,  from  onr  matings  of 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks,  Day-Old  Chicks 

We  can  .supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plinaouth  liuehs  and  »S.  C. 
White  Letihorns;  Dinf-OIA  Dacllinys  we  can  supply  iu  limited  quantities. 

IV rite  for  Price  List  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Gpoton,  Conn, 


Deptford  Poultry  F  arm,  N.  J 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J . 

J.  M.  Jones.  N.  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y .  lH-> 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J .  1412 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa... . .  l!-2 

Gablewood  Poultry  1-  arm,  >. .  •! .  l.>98 

Lusscroft  Farm,  N.  J . 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.  .1 . 

T.  H.  Matieson  &  Son.  H.  J . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  K.  •! . 

H.  S.  Tuthill.  N.,1 . 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm.  R.  I . . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  K,  .)  .......  14M  a.> 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1 .  L..i2  L) 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 
Clark  and  Howland.  Vt .  I  'lJI^  24 

.Mr.s  (J.  B.  Elliott.  N.. I .  12.9  29 

S.  0.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


Total 

21.5 

236 

187 

867 

891 

230 

240 

201 


118 

197 

163 

102 

266 

l.)9 


133 

31.> 

341 


AGAIN  WE  WIN! 

^  BOOK  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY 

English  200-Egg  Strain 


1761 

1485 

1410 

1461) 

1721 


25 

10 

19 

29 

23 

36 

28 

28 

31 


Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  .1 . .  • 

H.  W. Collingwood,  N.,1 . 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . . . . . . 

Miss  A.  S.  Mncliitosli,  in.  • 

Underhill  Bros..  N.  J . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa... 

S.  0.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

1937 
1843 


1.522 

142,5 

1410 

1479 

1.522 

lias 

1966 

1982 


The  best  that  29  years  ol  practical  experience  In  breeding  and  incubation  can  produce 

S.  C.  WHITE  lECHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS  and  BARRED  P.  ROCKS 

u  .  A  frtt'  iiAMvv  Dioduotitm  Quiok  »naturin(f.  stront?  wtumina  luid  vitality.  All  hatching  done  under 
Hn  d  for  hoa>y  egg  pi  oaui  j.i  tor  cellars,  highest  grade  of  incuWtors  u«ed.  I  guarantee  to 

perfectly  samtoo  comliliomm^  Day^ild  Chicks  that  will  improve  your  node  or  start  you  right  lii 

dnp  Properly  Hatched,  Ue.iitny,  \>|o«  u  ^  J  are  from  old  customers.  NOW  is  tl.e  time  to  book 

llie  Poultry  Hatchimr  Anv  make  brooder  stove  at  one-lialf  price  witli  order  for  600  chicks, 

rf^vo^are  Kofn'ri® for’ly  ihustrated  chick  booklet  and  reasonable  prices.  It  tells  how 
I  produco  the  “VlTALiTY*’— QUALITY  hind. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  BO.  NO.  «5  NESHANIC,  N.  J. 


GIBSON  PQULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


baby  chicks— EGGS— breeding  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  -  R.  I.  Reds  -  B.  P.  Rocks  -  W.  Wyandottes 

Gibson  babv  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livat,le,  from  trapnested  farm  ranue,  iieavy  layiiiK 
shocks  »ed  by  male;  from  the 

'te‘ed  dKhTpe  ■  Sm"  fCtlfeV'  Gibsmi"b"r.ed"er.  are  larpe  vigorous  and  will  make 
your  rtook  more  productive  and  prolltablo.  Safe  arrival  irnaranteed.  lUiistiated 
folder  free,  write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON.  Galen  Farms,  Box  lOO,  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


Mattituck  “ift” 

Ee<’S  and  chicks  from  selected  breeders-one  and 
two  years  old, on  free  range— the  result  of  3  yrs. 
ti  ap-nestine  and  selective  breedine-mated  to  cock- 
e  re  is  bred  from  200  to  252-egg  hens  and  200  to  288-egg 
cocks  We  have  1.800  hens  of  our  own  breeding. 
•  We  positively  do  not  stil  any  eogs  or  chicks  which  are  not 
produced  by  our  own  stock  on  our  own  farm.  Lircular. 
ArthuhH.  Penny,  Box  Y.  Mattituck,  N.Y 

_  WHITE  LEGHORNS  CHICKS 

I  )o  vou  want  the  best  for  your  foundation  stock, 
nr  new  blood  for  your  flock?  Then  order  from  an 
Old  Established  breeder.  We  are  not  a  Hatchery. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ONLY. 

( )ur  prices  are  as  low  as  can  consistently  be 
tiained  under  present  conditions. 

Spring  Water  Poultry  Farm,  R.F.D.  No.  1  StocKton,  N.  J. 


Exclu¬ 

sively 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

^UNQ  AND  BARRON  STRAINS.  WITH  ECO 
RECORDS  UP  TO  274  IOCS  IN  ONI  YEAR. 

mill  luecders  on  free  farm  range  Inoculated  and  free 
r.-..iii  lice,  the  finest  lot  1  ever  owned.  Now  booking  or- 
dci-i  for  Baby  Chicks.  March  and  April  deUrery.  Capa- 
ci  u  10  to  12,000  weekly.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  m 
an  V  miantity.  Order  well  in  advance  this  year  as  deiiiaiid 
will  lar  exceed  the  supply.  My  Book  ■  (’rollH  in  Poultry  t'.oee 
iiii)  Soivtii."  free  with  all  810  orders  Circulars  free. 

I'.IM;  Alt  BUIG08,  Itox7B,  IMensaiit  Vulley.  .N.  T. 

Eggs  for  Hatching 

S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS  liuiuired 

SfEUKLED.  RED  AND  LIGHT  SUSSEX  »!«>  per 
FROM  IMPORTED  STOCK  hundred 

Red  Jacket  Poultry  Farm,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  EGGS 

FROM  TRAPNESTED  HENS 

with  records  of  1.50  up  to  284  eggs.  All  maleshave  ped¬ 
igrees,  200  up  to  284.  5  Pedigreed  cock  birds  for  sale. 
<Miss)  FRANCES  H.  MERSEREAU.West  Willington.  Ct. 


Great  Egg  Tribe  Leghorn  Farm 

Owiier.s  of  tile  world's  Greatest  egg  pi'oducers, 
including  AViiiiiing  Pen  7.3  at  Storrs  1917.  Rec¬ 
ord  2090  egg.s.  Stock  and  Eggs  for  {latching. 

GREAT  EGG  TRIBE  W.  LEGHORN  FARM 
p.  O.  Box  43,  EAST  QUOGUE,  L.  I. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Largest  Importer  in  America  1916  stk^ai^ 

Hatching  eggs.  chicks. 

All  birds  trail  nested.  V  rite  for  circular. 

Alien  H.  Bulkley,  Willow  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  AND  EGGS 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  (Wyckofif  striiiii).  K.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Iteds  (Hill view  strain).  Healthy, 
vigorous,  free  range  stock,  trapnested  and  bred  for 
eg£f  production.  Four  Red  Cockerels  for  sale  at  $5 
each  Circular  free.  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Antwerp.  H.  T 


Avalon  Farms,  Cotiii . 

K.  A.  Ballaid,  I’a . 

Will  Barron,  Engliiml . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  .1.. 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Cloverlawn  Farm,  N.  .1 . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

Jos,  H.  Cohen.  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  .1 . 

Chus.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J..  . . 

Li.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N .  .1 . 

li.  F.  &  K.  A.  Earle,  N.  J . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N .  J . 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 

Wells  S.  Hastings.  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Griuizig,  K.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J . 

Kichard  Heine.  N.  J . •  • .  •  •  • ; . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm.  Oliio... . 

Hill  top  Poultry  Yards.  Conn - 

HillviowFarm,  Mo... - ...  ■  • 

Holliston  HillPoul.  Fm..  Mass. 
Pinebeach  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

James  F.  Harrington.  N.  J . 

John  H.  Lauder,  N.  J . 

Lay  well  Poultry  Farm.  Conn. .. 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Mercer  Poultry  i  arm.  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.J... . 

Siimuel  Niece  &  Sou.  N.  «i . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

'i'liomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm.  N.  J... . 

Miss  Anna  0  Parry,  Pa . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa . . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm.  IS .  i . 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.J . 

Shadowbrook  Farm.  Oonii . 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm.  N.  J.... . 

Pinehurst  Poultry  1'  arm.  Pa. . . 

Herman  F.  Sender.  N.J . 

A.  E.  Spear.  N.  J . .  •  •  . . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J---- - 

'Tenaeve  Poultry  1)  arm,  IS .  J . . . . 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Training  School,  N.J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zaiidt.  N.  J . , 

Shurts  and  Voegtleu,  N.  J  . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.J . ..... 

White  House  Poultry  E  m.,  N.J. 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J.. . 

Woodland  Farms,  N.  J  •  • 

S.  C.  BUFF 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.J . 

Romy  Singer.  N.  J  • .  . . 

Monmouth  E'jirms,  N.J . 

S.  C.  BLACK 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Strain.  6  pullets  and  1  cockerel. 

$19  per  hundred.  E.  Cluude  Joiies^  CruryviIU*.  ■  • 


S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

heavy -laying  utility  strain;  line  bred  for  the 
last  ten  years  for  egg  production,  late  mouHiiig, 
size  and  vigor.  Day-oltl  chicks  aud  liatchmg’ 
for  sale.  Circular  on  request. 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

SP  Ulkilnl  afvlinrno  Gak  Hill  Strain  in  official 
.  O.  nnlTfiLcgnOrna  competition  with  world-lead¬ 
ers  at  leading  contests.  Our  Aim:-The  best  laying 
aud  breeding  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  in  the  world.  Mat¬ 
ing  List  free.  Oak  Hill  Kstate,  Uniontowu,  Pa. 

Eggs 

and 

Chicks 


2U03 

142.5 

1698 

1734 

1674 

1730 

1649 

1728 

1714 

1595 

1772 

1772 

1742 

1277 

1622 

1527 

1616 

1774 

1436 

2114 

1412 

1719 

1851 

1867 

1755 

1612 

1673 

1843 

1851 

1635 

U17 

1655 

1526 

2173 

1815 

1614 

1620 

1666 

188T 

1802 

1716 

1353 

1312 

1702 

1.535 

2212 

2115 

1883 

1489 

1959 

191.5 

1896 


A.  K.  Hampton,  N'.  J. 
Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J.. 
Sunny  Acres,  K.  J.... 


LEGHORNS 

1448 
1137 
1407 

LEGHORNS 

1746 
1758 
1754 


5,  C.  W.  Leghorno 
.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 


White  Wyandottes 
Bu  ff  Orpingtons 


tf 


“World’s  Champion  Layers 

Our  Certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 

Our  enliT  of  five  \V>-andottc  hens  in  the  North  Am^can 
Eee  Laying  Competition,  just  ended,  won  First  Prize  and  Three 
Silver  Cups.  These  hens  laid  1165  eggs,  having  these  higli 
individual  records:  ,294-267-121-220  eggs.  Contest  under 
government  superx’ision. 

Our  Champion  Wyandotte  hen  “Liberty  Belle’  land  2W 
eggs  winning  first  prize  and  cup.  and  establishing  World  B 
Highest  Official  Wyandotte  Record.  Her  sister  laid  267  eggs, 
winning  third  prize  and  cup  against  500  competitore. 

Merely  another  proof  of  our  success  in  breeding  200  egg 
layers.  Other  competition  winnings: 

Leghorns— Highest  award  North  America  Egg  laying 
Competition.  100  pens  competing,  five  hens  laymg  25l-2aO- 
224-222  and  192  eggs. 

Reds— Highest  award,  in  their  class,  N.  .\.  Contest,  five  hens 
laying  1043  eggs,  an  average  of  over  200  eggs  per  hen.  Highest 
Official  Red  Record  known. 

White  Wyandottes — Missouri  International  Contest,  ten 
birds  laid  2005  eggs,  over  200  egg  average.  One  layer  made  a 
record  of  265  eggs. 
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HATCHING  EGGS 
FINE  COCKERELS 
BABY  CHICKS 
BREEDING  STOCK 

Write  today  for  copy 
of  “The  Story  of  the 
200-Egg  Hen.”  con¬ 
taining  pictures  of  our  com- 
Iietition  winners,  plans  of 
trapnest,  feeding  formulas 
and  other  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  increase  your 
egg  yield.  Price  10c,  de¬ 
ducted  from  your  first  order. 

THE  PENNA.  POULTRY  FA^ 
Box  P,  Lancaster,  Pa» 


Most 
Prolilable 
Poultry 
Known 


Kerr's  Guaranteed 

BABY  CHICKS 


The  quality-value  staiulard  for 
years.  Better  than  ever  for  191»,^ 
but  siill  .sold  at  “  econoiny  ”  prices.  Kerr  s 
Chicks  are  bie,  husky  and  healthy,  from 
frec-raniie  flocks  of  breeders  winch  are 
selected  for  business  ability.  W  ill  make  big 
profits  for  you  this  season  when  eggs  and 
table  poultry  will  surely  bring  very  high 
prices. 

Beautifully  Illustrated 
Chick  Book  Free 

Write  for  it  now.  Learn  how  Kerr  s  breed¬ 
ing  flocks  are  selected  and  managed.  How 
the  chicks  are  hatched  in  our  great  tneuba- 
tors  which  hold  200.000  eggs.  How  packed 
and  shipped.  Read  the  liberal  Kerr  Ouar- 
antee  which  protects  every  buyer.  You  will 
need  dependable  business -bred  poultry 
this  .season.  It  will  pay  you  to  grow  Kerr 
Chicks.  Place  your  order  early. 
ll'e  vmil  thf  big  book  promptly  on  request. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 

Box  U  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 


S.  C.  IV.  Leghorns 
Reds 

Bm  Rocks 

pUREBRED. 

*  Strong,  Livable. 

From  heavy- laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


Totals .  161875  3011  20820 


laying straiuo^ 8.’ LeghomS  , 
A  few  good  cockerels.  Let  me  book  | 
your  orders  for  eggs  or  ehicks  early.  i 
It  will  insure  delivery  when  desired. 
M.ating  list  free.  C.  M.  LON'GE- 
N  r.t'K  EI{,  Box  50,  F.llzabetbtonu,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Day-old  Chicks 
from  utility  stock. 
Custom  hatching. 

E.  C.  Woolver,  RicHfield  Spa.,  N.  Y. 


Sulphur  for  Poultry 

Is  suliiliHi'  go(>tl  for  fhickons,  and  if  it 
is,  sliovilcl  it  be  Riven  iu  water  or  iu  feed, 
and  ill  wliat  quantities?  s. 

New  .Tersey. 

Snlpluir,  applied  externally  in  the  form 
of  oiiitinent,  is  useful  iu  some  of  the  para¬ 
sitic-  disejises  of  poultry,  but  I  know  of 
no  inirpose  which  it  could  sei've  if  given 
internally.  If  ,vou  were  brought  up  on 
Ruliih.ii'  and  molasses  and  feel  that  your 
present  robust  health  is  at  least  partially 
due  to  that  mixture  you  might  try  it  on 
the  hens,  but  my  I'egard  for  the  comfort 
of  hens  is  really  too  great  to  permit  me 
personally  to  recommend  it.  M.  B.  D. 


45%  in  November 


Our  S.C.  REOS  led  first  4  weeksof  N.  A.Contest(f>ela- 
waro  ollioial)  with  to?,  production  against  13% 
average  for  the  100  pens.  Wo  brood  hens  foregg-tyt>e 
as  dairymen  breed  cows  for  milk.  Our  S.  C.  White 
are  uninatched.  Pen  “A  ” 
lioaded  by  son  of  314-egg 
hon,  “B’’  by  grandsons. 
Hatching  eggs  LEGHORNS  or  REDS— Pen  A,  hens  260 
to  280  egg-type,  $5  for  15,  »2o  for  lOO.  Pen  B,  liens  200  to 
250  egg-tyiie,  $3  for  15;  115  for  100.  Pi-n  C,  hens  160  to 
200  ogg-tjrpe,  $10  for  100.  Tho  best  Is  the  cheapest.  Catalog. 
HOPEWELL  FARMS,  •  Box  161-R,  Hopewell.  N.  J 


LEGHORNS 


Baby  Clucks-  S.CWhite  Leghorns 

bred  tor  egg  production.  Trap-uest  records  up  to 
272.  Oapaeity  6,OiiO  chicks  weekly. 

OENSMORE  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Higb-class  stock  bred  for  heavy  egg  production. 
Certified  official  Records,  2.5'2-24y-24H-eggs. 
Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  for  liatcliing. 

M.  J.  auACKENBUSH,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


Stranger  (trying  to  be  friendly)  : 
“How  is  vour  health.”  Mr.  Chronic 
(gi'ufUy)  :  “How  do  I  know?  I  haven’t 
had  any  for  live  yeai'-s.” — Puck. 


UfLIl/x  I  wnLiveno  200-EGO  STRAIN  EGGS.  CHICK* 

Ferns  nhltC  Lcgnorns  pullets,  hens, breeding  male* 

.Satisfaction  or  money  back.  40-page  catalog  free. 
/^’-v^DniiUruCiinnlioo  and  equipment.  Everything 
r  OUliry  OUpplieS  fronilegbandstoincubutore. 
J  jf7  \  Free  catalog  gives  lowest  prices  on  huiidretis  of 
articlesr  OEOIHJK  B.  KEUIUS.DSo  l  i.lon,  Grand  llapldi.  ailch. 


CHICKS 


S.  0.  W.  Legboriis.  11c.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  cldcks.  Circular  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVKK,  McAlisterville,  Pi 


1^11  in  If  C  Buff  lieghonis,  Rocks,  Broilers  9c  and 
wnlUlVw  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir.free. 
Jacob  Noimond,  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  Fa. 

EGGS  THAT  HATCH  HORN^ SbSeR  hundred 

Large,  Strong,  Fall  and  Winter  Layers.  Twenty 
years’  experience.  MUELLER'S  MAPLEDALE  FARM,  Westwood.  N.  J. 

R.  C.  Reds-Pearl  Guineas 

Eggs  for  hatching.  15c  e.aeh.  Guineas.  S3  each. 
Sinclair  Stuitli,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  T. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


431 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Well  hatched  chicks — stiir- 
ily,  pure  bred  from  heavy 
laying  strains  of  Kocks, 
Reds  and  I.cghorns,  etc. 
■^•Tasy  to  grow  big  layers 
from  Hillpot  chicks.  Prices 
moderate. 

act  one  FREE  ROOK. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT 


Box  i. 


Frenebtown,  N.  J. 


Trtde 


Barron’s  While  Wyandottes  Sed 

dams,  272  to28.3-egerecordti  hens  with  255  to  273-egg 
records.  Kggs  for  sale.  Also  eggs  from  pure  Barron  Leg¬ 
horns  imported  direct.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Xpalarhln,  T. 

While  Wyandotte  Eggs  "Ke 


$10;  .50—16;  l&-$2. 


-  -  gals”  of  Martin’s  best.  100— 

Li.  <>.  fjuigley,  Goshen,  Jf.Y . 


Day-Old  CHICKS  and  EGGS 

From  ‘'High-Class,”  grand  laying,  contest  winning. 
TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Chicks.  $15 
per  100;  Eggs.  »7.60.  AlsoK.  I.  RED  Chix,  #15. 
We  sell  year  after  year  to  the  .same  cnstoniers.  Live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Book  order  NOW.  Toulouse 
geese  eggs  #',J.60  per  6.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorns 

Day-Old  Chicks  and  Eggs.  Getmy  free  circular  before  ymi 
order  chicks.  Tells  why  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest 
layers  and  most  profitable  breed  ou  earth.  Write  today. 
Also  WhiteI.eghorn  Chicke.  A.E.  HAMPTON, B»  R.  PilUHwn,  H.  J 

Hatching  EggsB’ 

White  Leghorns.  They  are  mated  both  for  Prolific 
laying  ami  Vigor.  We  can  supply  in  any  Quantity 
at  reasonable  prices.  WEWAPPO  FARM.  Midvale,  N.  J. 

Breeders  of  Heavy  Laying  Psultry-  Trap  Nested 

S,  C.  .leghorns 


p 


ARADISE 

OULTRY  »».  ve.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS* 
FARM  BUFF  PLY.  ROCKS,  200.Esg  Strain 

^  ITay-OUl  <’hlrk«.  Hatchlnpr  Euirn  and  Stock  for 

.-sain.  Our  1P18  Circular  I  rr«.  Box  B.  PARADISE.  PA. 

ChasePoullryFarm 

5Vy<-kofl  stock.  Free-range  raised.  Day-old  Chix  and 
Kggs  from  Healthy  Utility  stock.  Catalog  Free. 
F.  ,11.  DAVIS,  K.  I).  No.  1,  Cinciiinatus,  N  Y. 

leghorns 

intALK.-tllllSlL.ggS  ytock  imported  direct 
from  Tom  Barron.  Pedigreed  eggs  from  hens  with 
contest  records  201  to  236  eggs.  Proven  sire,  dam’s 
record,  275  eggs.  Al.so  other  hatching  eggs.  Prices 
reasonable,  Lire  dar.  W.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallinoford.  Ct. 


n  I  •  SINCLE  COMB 

sunshine  While  Leghorns 

Eggs,  chicks  and  stock.  Trapnest  records  np  to  2.56. 
Circular  free.  SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM.  Ridoely,  Md. 

R  14  A  I  I  >  Q  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
•  O.  riALL  iJ  2.000  WEEKLY 

Our  pens  at  Storrx  Contest  have  been  among  the 
leaders  for  three  successive  years.  Breeding  cocker¬ 
els.  -  A.  B.  If  ALT.,  Walliuj'ford,  Conn. 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  vigorous,  business-tired  hens  that  have  lop 
combs,  long  bodies,  deep  egg  baskets.  The  profitable 
kind.  (,iet  our  prices.  GUY  A.  LEADER,  R.  No.  2,  York,  Pa. 

COr'K’FRPI  QS.C.W,  LEGHORNS 
K_-V-PV-rL.XL.l\.£L.A..O  WYCKOFF  STRAIN  DIRECT 

The  strain  that  lays  many  large  White  Eggs. 

J.  -11.  CASE,  .  Gilboa,  New  York 

lD^-OLr>-CMlK  i‘e«iioknm 

A  Superior  Strain.  .'«)  years  bred  for  eggs.  (^i.stomer.s  re¬ 
port  fiu%  average  winter  egg  yield.  180  average  foryear. 
I’riee  list  on  request.  MIILBROOK  FARM,  Alfred  Station, -N.  Y. 

Acme  Quality  EGGS  Ifd  chick! 

S.  t5  W.  I-eghoi-us  and  S.  P.  Khode  Island  Reds  from 
Heavy-laying  .Strains.  Catalog.  WT  HAR  FARM.  R.  1,  Demon.  Md. 

Day-Old'^icks<i*^V,'’?,'gTi?!^*V» 
'.‘'1;““““  S.  C.W. Leghorns  only  Sr/Jit'-tSS 

ED.  STKAW,  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  COLUMBUS,  N.  J. 

SC.  Huff  Leghorn  Coekerela,  $3  each.  Eggs  from 
•  Cleveland,  IJiifTalo,  Rochester  blue  ribbon  winners, 
»:i  and  taper  15.  INTEU  I'AIIK  rOl'I.IKY  YARDS, Buffalo,  .N.Y. 

S.C.  Buff  Leghorns 

IVinners  at  1W7  National  All-Leghorn  Show.  .Stock 
or  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  free. 
Eggs  from  utility  pen,  $1.50  per  15;  $9  perlOO. 
Walter  V.  Olney,  R.  D.  No.  7,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


SUNNY  BROOK  FARM, 
Ohio 


S.C.W. Leghorn  Chix,  11c 
Gilbert  Farm  Schoory;iKl'"^l:™: 

0a> -old  chicks,  cuttoiii  hatrliin^.  Ocor^etOA\  ii«  Conn. 


n  W  I  Pffhnrn  BABY  CHICKS.  10<*  0JK*h.  Safe  d<‘Iivery. 
Oe  U.  IT  eLCgllUl  11  e'.  yi.  Bkcbakkk,  Tukt  Tkevoktox.  V\. 

W orld^s  Champion  Layers  [h’r’ 

FROM  ENGLAND.  BARRON  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Pen  1.  Egg  records  from  ‘252  to  284.  Eggs,  Day-Old 
chicks,  six  .and  eight  weeks  obi  pullets.  Interesting 
catalogue  free.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  3,  Versaillei,  Ohio 

UlililvLRirhnrnFiriT<t  Barron  .Straiu,S7.50  per  100 
UllllljLBgnUINCggS^leliveied.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Eoomont  Poultry  Yards,  Center  Marshfield.  Mass. 


Guinea  and  Turkey  Eggs  S  "ge'^eataiogTr^e: 

"  rite  today  for  yours.  EltWl.\  A.  bOlUDK,  Itlford,  1‘a. 


THE  HENYARD 


Knight’s  Laying  Strain 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

>’eii  20  atStorrsoth  cont4?Ft  laid  2.265  epprs — the  hitrhojst 
reeord  ever  made  liy  a  ))en  of  10  hens.  I’en  20  at  Storrx 
i'lh  contest  won  1st  prize  in  tlie  Wyandotte  cIrps,  layiii^r 
1,855  epj^s.  Pen  20  at  Storrs  present  contest  is  Ihe  Iriiiling^ 
pen  and  bird  No.  105  is  the  leading  individual.  Sh«*  has 
laid  03  in  15  weeks.  All  jnale Turds  used  in  brefdino? 
are  from  hens^^.ith  records  of  247,  270,  28l.  2»U,  and  300. 
very  reo'^onable.  Guaranteed  76*^  fertile. 

O.  G.  Knight.  -  Bridg-eton,  R.  I. 

White  Wyandottessmir 

Eggs  for  lintehing  from  this  -worbl's  famous  stand¬ 
ard-bred  utility  strain  from  very  choice  farm  range 
breeders  at  $10  per  100-$6  per  50— $2  per  15.  As  the 
sniqily  is  less  than  the  demand  place  yonr  order  at 
onee.  E.  B.  UNDERHILL/*  Old  Orchard!  Farm/*  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T. 

STIIRHY  PmeKQ  When  you  hny  chicks  from 
.91U1VU1  a  farm  that  makes  stnrdi- 

iiesg  a  chief  factor  with  their  flocks.  With  sturdi¬ 
ness  and  Egg  Production  wo  are  Rure  of  ;he  chicks 
because  we  know  all  about  our  breeding  stock. 
Leghorns,  $18.  Regal  White  Wyandottes,  Ringlet 
Rocks,  Reds,  Aiiconas,  $20.  Every  week  after  March 
10th.  Suntiyside  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill.  N.  J 


Henhouse  Waterworks 

T  would  like  to  li.qve  some  information 
about  the  waterworks  whioh  I  am  going 
to  install  in  my  poultry  house.  The 
houses  are  built  on  a  slope.  I  w'ant  to 
I)lace  a  barrel  in  the  first  house  at  the 
top  of  slope,  with  14 -inch  pipe,  from 
barrel,  running  do5vn  the  slope.  In  each 
house,  one  fountain  with  short  pipe  run¬ 
ning  into  fonntain.  with  a  stop  at  the  end 
of  stables.  Would  tlw  fountains  stay 
filled  until  the  hens  drain  it  out  of 
baiTel,  or  vvonld  the  fountains  overflow? 

Pennsylvania.  ir.  p.  5v, 

If  arranged  as  suggested,  the  water 
would  flow  through,  the  fonntain.s  until 
the  barrel  was  emptied.  A  float  in  each 
fonntain  so  attached  to  a  valve  as  to 
close  it  and  stop  the  entrance  of  water 
when  the  fonntain  was  full  5vonld  achieve 
yonr  purpose,  hut  would  he  somewhat  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  principle  of  this  may  he 
oh, served  in  the  water  basins  jdaoed  be¬ 
fore  cattle,  or  in  the  float  shutting  off 
the  water  from  the  elevated  tank  supply¬ 
ing  the  howl  of  a  wati'r  closet.  Yon 
might,  perhaps,  rnii  your  pipe  as  yon 
suggest  and  drill  a  small  hole  over  each 
water  bucket,  closing  this  hole  with  a 
soft  wood  plug  that  would  permit  only  a 
drop  at  a  time  to  fall  into  the  hneket. 
This  would  need  some  attention  hut 
would  work,  I  think.  M.  B.  D. 


Poisonin'g  the  Crows 

I  notice  an  inriuiry  on  page  as  to 
how  to  iirotect  corn  from  the  crows.  The 
following  method  was  recommended  at  a 
farmer.s’  institute  several  years  ago,  and 
I  have  never  had  a  planting  damaged 
since  using  it.  It  may  be  dangerous  if 
the  corn  is  planted  close  to  the  farm 
hnilding.s,  as  the  chickens  would  probably 
he  killed  by  eating  the  treated  corn,  hut 
it  is  absolutely  satisfactory  elsewhere. 

Mix  arsenate  of  lead  with  water  to  the 
consistency  of  thin  paint.  Put  a  little 
in  a  pail  and  add  the  sei'd  corn.  Stir  un¬ 
til  corn  is  well  coated  and  then  spread  at 
once  on  a  floor  to  dry.  Do  not  u.s-e  until 
thoroughly  dry,  as  you  may  have  trouble 
with  it^  in^  tlie  planter.  Also  remember 
that  this  is  poisoned'  corn  and  keep  it 
safe  from  all  stock.  I  ri'gret  that  I  can¬ 
not  remember  the  amount  of  .•irscnatc  of 
lead  necessary  for  a  peck  of  corn,  but 
a  few  pounds  will  treat  enough  sci'd  corn 
for  a  ten-acre  planting. 

.\s  :ui  instance  of  the  crow’s  intelli¬ 
gence,  I  can  report  that  in  planting  last 
year  two  rows  were  omitted.  After  the 
field  Wiis  u))  these  rows  were  planted  with 
untreated  coni.  1’he  rest  of  the  twelve 
aeres  were  iintonched,  hut  Mr.  Crow 
took  out  every  konu'l  of  these  t5vo  re- 
lilanted  rows.  Scatter  the  treated  corn 
on  top  of  the  ground  and  the  crows  leave 
it  untouched,  hut  will  luill  any  untreated 
seed  which  ha.s  been  planted.'  Yes,  they 
are  some  giu’ssers. 

Xew  Jersey,  wii.i.tam  u.  yvoouri  ff. 

.loKUM  :  “Gracious  !  Your  mud-guard 
is  all  snuished !  Did  you  bump  into 
.something '2”  “Dunkum  :  ‘‘Xo.  We  were 
standing  perfectly  .still,  and  a  fire  hvdrant 
skidded  into  us.” — .Tudge. 


Hens  Eat  Eggs 

Y  hat  cau  he  done  for  hens  that  eat 
their  eggs?  The  shell  is  so  soft  that 
5vhen  they  lay  them  it  breaks.  I  luive 
grit  and  sliell  in  front  of  them,  plenty  of 
air  and  fresh  water;  feed  them  three 
times  a  day;  in  the  morning  grain,  at 
noon  wet  inash.  at  night  grain,  and  a 
dry  mash  in  front  of  them  all  the  time. 
Some  days  T  do  not  get  an  egg. 

('onnecticut.  mks.  e.  w.  w. 

Some  hens  can  he  enre'd  of  tliis.  con¬ 
temptible  habit  of  eating  eggs  only  by 
ciioking ;  others  will  forget  it  if  given 
their  liberty  on  range,  while  the  eggs  are 
removed  from  the  ne.sts  as  soon  after 
liaving  been  laid  as  possible.  Soft-shelled 
eggs  are  pretty  apt  to  he  eaten,  anyway; 
they  .are  so  easily  broken  in  the  nests. 
I  have  had  hens  that  would  sit  up  nights 
waiting  for  an  egg  to  ho  laid,  that  they 
might  eat  it.  Rut  for  years  I  have  hail 
no  trouble  of  that  kind  and  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  now  to  throv'^  broken  eggs  to  the 
hens  at  any  time.  Like  most  other  vices 
to  which  hens,  and  humans,  are  subject, 
egg  eating  is  encouraged  by  idleness, 
liens  that  are  not  bn.sy  loiter  around 
looking  for  some  mischief  to  got  into ;  I 
haven’t  a  doubt  that  some  of  them  w’onld 
even  take  Tip  cigarette  smoking,  ivith  a 
little  enconragement.  Give  the  hens  deep 
litter  to  scratch  for  their  food  in  ;  throw 
them  some  clover  hay  to  work  over  every 
day,  if  you  have  it.  Open  the  door.s  anil 
let  them  out  of  the  poultry  house  in  the 
morning  while  eggs  are  being  laid  and 
gather  the  eggs  once  or  twice  in  the  fore¬ 
noon.  Such  devices  as  stuffing  eggs  with 
red  pepper,  tiling  beaks,  etc.,  have  never 
worked  with  me.  I  have  arranged  nests 
with  sloping  bottoms  that  permitted  the 
e"g  to  roll  immediately  beneath  a  pro¬ 
jecting  ledge  when  a  hen  picked  at  it; 
covering  these  bottoms  only  with  smooth 
caniet,  blit  this  is  some  little  trouble.  It 
gave  me  great  jov,  however,  to  once  cii'- 
onmvent  a  beautiful  flock  of  White  Rocks 
in  that  way.  It  Avas  worth  all  it  cost 
to  watch  them  trying  to  roll  the  eggs  out 
from  beneath  the  ledge.  That’s  when  T 
did  the  cackling.  M.  n.  n. 


Harrysbourg 
Colony  Hover 

Only  successful  Blue  Flame  Oil 

Burning  Hover  on  the  market. 

Burner  constnictcd  of  heavy  metal,  .absolutely 
wickless,  not  even  an  asbe.sto.sringr.  Burns  wiyi 
a  beautiful  blue  fiiime  continually  tbroiisrU  tbo 
entire  season  without  cleaning.  ‘No  a.sbes,  no 
Bmoke,  no  soot. 

Holds  perfeettemperatnre' both  in 'mild  niul 
cold  weather.  Produces  more  heat  with  less  oil 
consuiiiptiou.  Burns  40  to  «5  hours  ou  si.x  quarts 
of  oil. 

Hover  is  made  in  two  sizes:  Forty-inch  Canopy 
for  100  to 300  Chicks,  and  largeoO-inch  Canopy  for 


100  to  000  Chicks. 


Change  Your  C«al  Brooder  Into  a  Perfect 
Blue  Flame  Oil  Burner 

Seventy  live  per  cent  of  orde.r.slast  year  for 
Harry.sboui  g  Hover  were  from  poultrymeii  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  Coal  Brooder.  Use  our  Blue 
Flame  Burner  with  all  connections,  ready  to  be 
installed  in  any  Coal  Brooder.  Plenty  of  I'leat  for 
62-ineh  Canopy.  Guaranteed  to  give  perfect  sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  refunded.  Cut  in  this  ad. 
shows  device  installed  in  a  Coal  Brooder.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

DEALERS  AND  AGENTS  WANTED.  Wo 
want  live  Representatives.  Be  the  first  in  your 
territory.  Our  line  is  a  winner. 

Harrysbourg  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 

Dept.  G  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

,  r-  -  >- 


Try  This  Brooder . 

30  Days  at  My  Expense 

■  I  have  a  brooderthat  I  know  will  stand  up 
I  under  the  most  rigid  test.  I  am  a  large 
J  manufacturer  of  stoves  and  make  every 
I  part  that  goes  into  it.  I  eliminate  useless 

■  expense.  I  will  gladly  send  it  to  you  at  my 
I  expense  for  a  31  day  free  trial.  If  after  that 
I  time  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  with 
I  it, return  it  and  it  doesn’t  cost  you  a  penny. 

[  The  Eureka  Colony  Brooder 

■  (price  $17.50  and  $21.50)  is  made  of 
[  solid  iron;  is  self-regulating;  contains 

!  corrugated  lire  pot.  I  have  installed  a  new  grate  in 
J  my  brooder  which  cleans  out  ashes  thoroughly  and 
allows  draft  through  fire.  It  burns 
hard  coal  or  natural  gas. 


Write  toilny  for  literal  me 
which  tells  you  all  alioul  it. 
Don't  forget  my  ahsolnlein 
honest  ofTer.  .10  ihiys  Free 
trial  at  my  e,rj)eHsr. 

J.  R.  WOTHERSPOON 

244  N.  Front  St.,  Phila. 

Ai/futfi  li’fiittt'.ii.  erartju'hfre 


■With  30  Daijfs  Free  Trial  FreiaKf, 
An  ,  lo  Vr.  Guarantee  Paid 


Think  of  Itf  Yoa  can  now  getthfg  famous 
Covered  Incubator  and  California  Red- 
wood  Brooder  on  30  days  trial,  with  a  ten-year 
m  guarantee,  freight  paid  east  of  the  Rockies 

■  150  liyCUBATOR 

Vi 


CHICK  BROODER 

Incubator  fa  covered  with  galvanized  iron,  triple  v^Ila. 
cwper  tanka,  nursery,  eag  teater.  Set  op  ready  to  run 
Brooder  fa  roomy  and  well  made.  mi  i,  m 

Order  direct  from  this  advertise 
ment— money  back  if  not  aatis 
fled  or  send  for  free  catalog. 

IRONCLAD 
INCUBATOR 
CO. 

ISO'S^^  !  Boa  12S 

CHICK^^B  ,  RACINE, 

BROODE^  WIS. 


ONE  TURN  OF  CRANK 

TURNS 
EVERY  EGG 

Best  Construction. 
Simplest  to  Operate. 

60—100—150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

Write  for  1918  Catalogue. 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 


300  Grant  Ave. 


NUTLEY,  NEW  JERSEY 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 


New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 

Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


“How  can  I  raise  more  chicks?’* 


Feed;— 


Raised  on  H-O 
Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

THE  H-O  CO.,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Memhf'vs  V.  .S',  Food  Admhitatratfon 

John  J.  Campbell,  Eastern  Sales  Agt.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


95  Buys  140-Egg 
— —  Champion 

Qj  Belle  City  Incubator 

Double  Fibre  Board  Case.  Copper 

Tank.Nurscry,  Self  R..crulato(I.  With  $S.2S 
Hot  mtor  140-ChicK  Brooder— both  only  $12.95. 

Freight  Paid  gS^kiea 

^  fallowed  onexpress.  Guaranteed. 

•  My  Special  Offers  provide  wayn  to 
bmake  extra  money.  Order  Now.  or 
write  for  Freo  book.  **Hatchins 
_  —  It  tella  all.  Jim  Rohan,  Pros. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  ,  Racine,  Wis. 


ICIk  EGG  INCUBATOR 
Mil V  CHICK  BROODER 


CHICK  BROODER 

r$i2- 


Both  are  made  of 
Calif.  Redwood. 

Incubator  is  eov-  • 

I  ered  with  asbestos  and  gal- 
I  vanized  iron;  has  triple 
-  walls.coppertank, nurs¬ 
ery.  eaa  taster,  thermometer,  reedy  to 

Pt  O.®K. 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co.^x  125  Wacine.WlB, 


ftockiea 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 

For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
small  grain.  10  to  30  bu.  per 
hour.  4  to  8  H.  P. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of  corn, 
which  can  be  shoveled  right  into 
the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and  Shell 
Mills  and  Bone  Cutters.  Send 
for  catalog.  Wilson  Brothers, 
Sole  Mfrs.,  Box  25  Easton,  Pa. 


POULTRY  PAPER 


Up-to-date:  tells  all  you  want  to  know  about 
care  and  management  of  poultry  for  pleasure 
or  profit.  50e  per  year;  4  months  forlO  cents 
^OULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Dept.  88.  Syracose,  N.Y. 


BUTTERCUPS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  16  eggs.  *2;  30  eggs, 
$8.S0.  Also  Harron  strain  Leghorns  and 
Barred  Kocks.  Ciicular  free. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 


Stockton,  N.  J. 


TIFFANY’S 

Superior 

CHICKS 


SILVER  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN- 
DOHES.  REDS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  BAR¬ 
RON’S  LEGHORNS.  PEKIN  AND  ROUEN 
DUCKLINGS.  A  I  d  li  a  ui  Poultry 
Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa 

Raising  War  Babies? 

The  U.  S.  expects  every  one  to  do 
their  bit.  are  .vou?  BABY  CHICKS: — 
S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS  :-EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING  (Barrmi’s  and  Trap- 
nested,  of  course.)  Catalog  free. 

BAYVILLE  FARMS 

“  Utility  Breeders.”  Box  R,  Bayville,  N.  J. 


Vineland  Contest  Pen  66 

10  females,  1  male.  First  year's  record,  1867  eggs. 
Three-year  entry  fee  of  $.50  paid.  (Iwner  will  also 
receive  10  pullets  addition.al  in  Fall  of  1910. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  OFFER? 
LAYWELL  POULTRY  FARM.  Plainville,  Conn, 

FfflfinlinpnnpItPrnlR  Lady  P.  g  1  .a  n  t  i  n  e’s  own  ne- 
CgldnimBUObKeiBIS  i,),ows.  .Mated  to  Harron  and 

None- better  Strains.  High  Records.  NChicks,  $13. 
Kggs,  $7  per  100.  Circulars  and  photograph,  40  .vr.s. 
experience.  MaDlehurst  Poultry  Farms,  Hobbs,  Maryland 

H  ATC  H  ING 

I'tomPedigreed  ami  Trapnested stock.  Viliert’sS.C. 
Reds — Barron’s  S.  C.  Leghorns.  Place  your  orders 
now.  Overbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Marlborouah  on  Hudson,  N.Y. 


JER  SEYLAN  D 

S.C.  W.  LRGIIOHNS  are  bred  for  WINTER  eggs. 
It’s  the  winter  eggs  you  want  in  war  times  and  JER¬ 
SEY  LAN  1»  stock  produces  them.  One  customer  re¬ 
ports  101  eggs  from  197  pullets  ou  Dec.  2nd.  Oi-der  your 
CHICKS  now  to  insiire  delivery  when  wanted. 
Jerseyland  Poultry  F'ariu,  No.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

BUFF  KOCKS.  FIELD,  Somebs,  Connecticut 

Rhode  Island  Whites  c!>“m  b 

Eggs  from  pen  of  famous  layers.  Mid-winter  records 
23  to  28  eggs  in  30  days.  $2perl5.  0. G.L. Lewis,  Paoli,  Pa. 

SilverSpangled  Hamburg  Cockerels  ^/ach 

and  upwards.  A.  Jackson,  Mineral  Springs,  N.  Y, 

WANTED-Touiouse  and  Other  Breeds  of  Geese 

Good  utility  stock.  Advise  quantity .  age  and  average 
weight.  Macniff  Horticultural  Co. ,52-56  VeseySt.,  New  York 


25  Best  Breeds  Poultry 

Stock  and  Eggs.  Low  price.  Big 
new  illustrated  circular  Free.  See  it. 
John  E.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Over  One  Hundred  White  HolIandTurkeys  s“u 

Hens  weighing  ten  to  eighteen  lbs.,  $5  to  $10; 
toms,  sixteen  to  twenty-five  Ins.,  $8  to  $15.  S.'itis- 
factioii  guaranteed.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  ot  dissatisfaction. 
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“U.  S.  Protected” 
From  Dawn  to  Dark 

and  know  that  your  feet  will  be  warm,  dry 
and  comfortable,  however  wet  and  cold 
the  weather,  or  rough  the  path.  Greater 
comfort  would  alone  be  sufficient  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  outdoor  worker  to  wear 

U.  S.  Rubber 
Footwear 

Longer  service  which  this  heavy  service,  double 
duty  rubber  footwear  assures  you  makes  the 
wearing  a  money-saving  proposition. 

Comfort  and  economy  go  hand  in  hand  in  ‘^U.S. 
Protection”  and  every  pair  of  the  many  “U.S.” 
styles  bears  the  U.  S.  Seal — the  trade  mark  of  the 
largest  rubber  manufacturerin  the  world — placed 
there  for  your  protection.  Look  for  it. 


For  sale  everywhere.  Your 
dealer  has  the  style  you  need, 
or  can  get  it  for  you. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

New  York 


Tapping  Maple  Trees 


T  hiivc  a  luiiiilxM'  of  youiift  xiigar  trees 
that  have  never  beeu  tapped,  and  1  am 
i  anxious  to  know  what  size  of  tree  it  is 
safe  to  tap.  AVould  a  tree  eight  inches  in 
I  diameter  or  as  .small  as  .six  inches  ho  iu- 
j  .ill red  h.Y  tapping  V  I.  C. 

I  (lormania,  \V.  Va. 

Tapping  never  injures  a  tree  of  any 
size,  and  trees  of  six  or  eight  indies  in 
diameter  are  very  often  utilized  for  mak¬ 
ing  inaide  sugar.  There  is  something  of 
a  correlation  hetwim  the  size  of  a  tree 
and  the  amount  of  sap  that  it  will  yield, 

!  so  it  is  largely  a  local  jirohlem  as  to 
whether  or  not  such  trees  will  yield 
enough  sap  to  make  it  worth  while  to  tap 
them  as  a  commercial  venture.  But  the 
syrup  and  sugar  will  he  of  the  very  finest 
(piality.  Sap  is  forced  from  the  maple 
tree  by  an  internal  luessiire  whicli  is  de¬ 
veloped  h.v  gases  which  are  generated  dur¬ 
ing  the  jirocess  of  digestion  of  tlii'  elabo¬ 
rated  saj),  and,  before  a  trci-  c.an  lose 
enough  sap  in  this  manner,  the  ]iressiire 
will  he  relieved,  and  the  sap  will  ce.ase  to 
flow.  Moreover,  a  tree  prodiicing  three 
lionnds  of  sugar  will  yield,  on  an  avei-age, 
10(1  iionnds  of  sap,  and  it  will  still  have 
betwei'ii  .S.OOO  and  4,000  jxinuds  reniaiu- 
ing  in  its  body.  So  that  a  tree  yields  to 
the  sugar-maker  only  about  three-tenths 
of  OIK'  p(*r  cent  of  its  sap.  This  is  epniv- 
alent  to  no  more  than  a  cat's  scratch  on  a 
man’s  hand,  and  no  in.iui-ions  effects  can 
result. 

V.'esi  '\'irginia  has  never  tlgnred  extou- 
si\cly  as  a  producer  of  maple  syrui).  Yet 
in  1010,  wiiich  is  the  latest  date  that  .sta- 
'  tistics  are  available,  there  A\ere  tapped 
I  within  the  State  07.274  maple  trees,  from 
which,  including  the  syrup  lapiivalent, 
0S0,4()8  jionnds  of  maple  sugar,  valued  at 
•'i'4(i.5()0,  wore  made.  ^I'his  is  ciinivalent 
to  a  very  small  fraction  less  than  12  cents 
a  iiouiid,  Avhile  the  average  value  of  that 
I  in  the  19  States  in  which  maple  sugar 
was  made  commercially,  was  but  10  cents 
a  pound.  The  avei-agc  yield  per  tree  xvas 
a  fraction  over  four  iiound.s.  while  the 
avi'ragc  yield  jier  tree  throughout  the 
Tnited  States  was  but  2^  imnnds.  'I’he.se 
•figures  indicate  tliat  it  will  stand  the 
people  of  West  l'’irginia  w'ell  in  hand  to 
tap  every  majile  tree  within  the  borders 
of  the  State,  and  get  into  the  mnjile  sugar 
business.  c.  o.  o. 


Rock  Candv  in  Maple  Syrup 

I’oda.v  T  oj^ened  .a  can  of  maple  syrup 
obtained  from  a  New  York  State  farm 
and  found  the  bottom  full  of  sugar  crys¬ 
tals  resembling  rook  candy.  What  was 
this?  Does  the  maple  sap  contain  all 
the  sugar  necessar.v  to  produce  syrup  and 
maple  sugar,  or  is  regular  cane  sugar 
;  legitimately  added  to  these  products?  Is 
j  the  thin  and  almost  water  color  syruj) 

1  (which  usually  has  a  most  excellent 
flavor)  and  the  darker,  heavier  kind,  of 
e<|iial  pureness,  the  dilTerenee  being  caused 
b.v  “boiling  down’’?  M,  o.  T. 

Dai-ieu,  Conn. 

’I’he  sap  of  the  maple  tree  contains  all 
the  sugar  that  is  ever  found  in  pure  maple 
syrup  or  sugar.  The  addition  of  other 
sugar  is  illegal,  and  tlie  iier.son  ofi’eriug 
such  mi.xed  sugar  for  sale,  as  maple  sugar, 
boeonies  liable  to  iirosecution  under  the 
pure  food  laws.  Fines  and  impfisoiiment 
are  the  penalties  if  luoveii. 

]\Iaple  sap,  as  it  comes  from  the  tree,  i.s 
identical  in  its  aiipcaraiice  with  the  pur- 
(‘st  of  water.  Tt  weighs  within  a  fraction 
of  eight  Jionnds  to  the  gallon,  boils  at  a 
temjiciarurc  of  212  degrees,  and  averages 
to  contain  three  jicr  cent  of  sugar.  When 
boiled  the.  water  is  driven  oil’,  and  that  re¬ 
maining  in  the  ovaiiorntor  gradually  lie- 
comes  darker,  heavier,  sweeter,  moi'e  de¬ 
licious  and  more  dense,  and.  with  its  in¬ 
creasing  density  its  boiling  jioiut  is  raised. 
Fvaiioration  is  continued  until  the  boil¬ 
ing  jioint  reaches  219  degrees.  At  thi.s 
jioint  the.  jiroduct  weighs  11  iiouuds  to  the 
gallon  and  consists  of  8,7  jier  cent  water 
and  G5  per  cent  sugar,  which  is  equivalent 
to  7.15  jiounds  of  moisture-free  sugar.  It 
thus  fulfils  the  conditions  imjiosed  by  the 
jiure  food  laws.  If  lighter  iu  weight  its 
sugar  content  is  less,  and  the  product  is 
classed  as  adulterated,  and  the  seller  of 
thin  syrup  also  becomes  liable  to  jirosecu- 
tion.  A  high-grade  maple  syrup  should 
i  he  tran.sluceut  and  of  a  light  amber  color, 
i  But  a  dark  color  is  not  an  indication  of 
j  any  adulteration.  It  merely  signifies  that 


less  care  has  been  taken  iu  it.s  manxifac- 
ture. 

If. the  evaporation  is  continued  until 
the  boiling  point  reaches  225  degrees, 
particles  of  sugar  will  “grain,"  and  form 
a  soft  nmjilc  sugar,  increasing  iu  liard- 
uess  !is  its  boiling  jioint  increases.  If 
evajxiratiou  is  stojijied  betwt'en  the  de¬ 
grees  of  219  ami  22.5,  jiartiole.s  of  sugar 
will  crystallize  during  long  storage,  and 
form  a  pure  rock  candy,  which  will  he 
deiKisited  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
contaiio-rs.  This  i.s  the  deposit  which 
the  inquirer  has  found,  and,  if  she  will 
melt  the  crystals  and  add  them  to  the 
remaining  syrup,’  the  whole  will  return  to 
its  original  condition.  She  need  have 
no  feai-s  of  having  been  imjiosed  upon, 
for,  had  sugar  been  added  to  the  syrup, 
the  crystals  would  not  have  formed. 
Neither  will  they  form  in  a  very  low 
grade  of  majde  syrup.  The  farmer  has 
simjily  defrauded  himself  and  given  her  a 
syruji  mucli  rieher  in  sugar  than  the  es¬ 
tablished  standard  requires.  The  thin, 
watery  syrup  to  which  reference  is  made 
is  of  the  same  jiurity  as  the  dense  jiro¬ 
duct,  except  that  its  sugar  content  is  less, 
and  its  water  content  i.s  greater,  c.  0.  o. 

Homemade  Maple  Syrup 

Having  road  several  articles  on  how 
to  make  maple  syruji.  1  will  tell  how  T 
did.  I'  irst,  I  went  to  a  tinshoj)  and  had 
a  saj)  pan  m.ade,  ‘22  x  .Ti  iuclu's,  that  will 
cover  the  toji  of  our  six-hole  range.  The 
jian  is  made  of  galvanized  steel,  is  five 
inches  deeji,  and  cost  .81.00.  T  went  to 
a  bakery  :ind  got  100  one-gallon  cans, 
such  a.s  pic  material  come  in.  'riiey  cost 
me  nothing.  I  .saved  the  tojis  cut  out 
for  making  covers  to  our  100  saji  buckets. 

I  bought,  UK)  sap  spouts  with  hooks, 
jiunched  holes  near  the  toj)  of  the  sap 
buckets  so  as  to  hang  them  in  the  sap 
spout  hooks. 

We  jiiit  the  six-hole  range  in  the  wood¬ 
shed,  <Ieancd  out  the  reservoir  for  heat¬ 
ing  sap  and  juit  two  large  granite  pans 
iu  the  oven  for  the  same  jiurjiose.  Then 
as  the  sap  boilixl  down  in  the  jian  on 
toji  of  the  stove  we  juit  more  in  from 
reservoir  and  jians  ready  heated.  We  diji 
the  nearly  “done”  syruji  from  the  boiling 
Jian  and  finish  it  off  in  a  jiorcelain  jire- 
serving  kettle  in  the  house.  Thus  our 
outfit  for  100  trees  cost  only  .84..85,  and 
can  be  used  for  years.  Anybody  can  make 
majile  syruji,  and  every  majile  tree  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  village  street  should 
be  tajiped.  wm.  t.  i.angi.ky. 

Michigan. 

The  Castor  Oil  Bean 

An  inquiry  was  recently  made  about 
the  castor  oil  bean,  and  the  contract  now- 
being  oflered  by  the  11.  S.  OoveriimenI 
for  these  beans.  The  reason  for  this  i.s 
that  this  bean  furuisbos  the  only  sat's- 
fiictory  lubricant  for  the  engines  of  iiii- 
shijis,  and  as  the  (Inited  Stales  oxjieels 
soon  to  have  a  large  fleet  of  the.se  airshijis 
the  Government  is  making  ofl’orts  to  se¬ 
cure  as  large  a  quantity  as  jiossihle  of 
this  oil.  I'lio  Government  i.s  offering 
.$.’!..50  jx-r  bushel  fur  these  beans,  jtiid  snh- 
contractors  are  jiaying  $8  per  bushel  for 
them.  5’he  Government  furnishes  tlie 
seed  and  charges  for  it. 

Tliese  beans  are  grown  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent  in  Dklahonia  and  Missouri,  but  as 
they  arc  killed  liy  the  frost  each  Fall  it 
is  doubtful  whether  then’  is  any  more 
jirofit  in  them  thai  in  wheat  or  other 

farm  crojis.  As  you  jiroeecd  South  the 
longer  the  .season  gets  ami  the  greater  the 
yield  becomes.  In  Southern  I'lnrida, 

where  there  is  little  if  any  frost,  these 
beans  become  jicrennials,  liranching  like 
an  apjile  tree  and  growing  large  us  jilum 
trees,  and  yield  a  continuous  croji  the 

year  round.  I’lie  United  States  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  many  thousand  acres  on  both 
the  east  and  west  coast  of  Soiitlieni 

Florida.  They  are  an  easy  ei-oji  to  grow, 
as  they  soon  .shaile  the  ground  with  their 
branches  .md  large  leaves,  and  then  t-ike 
care  of  themselves.  Here  in  Dade  (’o., 
Fla.,  they  grow  wild  vigorously  iu  waste 
ground,  and  bear  continuously  for  three 
to  four  years.  They  are  much  more 
prolitalile  where  there  is  little  or  no  frost 
than  in  cold  regions,  where  they  are  cut 
down  by  frost  soon  after  they  commence 
to  hear.  o.  p. 
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Healthy  Stock 
Pays  Big 

Put  youT  Stock  in  the  profit-pro¬ 
ducing  class.  The  most  positive, 
econonaical  and  easy  method  of 
restoring  and  keeping  in  perfect 
health  and  vigorous  condition 
3our  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine  is  to  regularly  use 

Pratts 

Animal  Regulator 

This  Guaranteed  SlacJ^  Tonic  and 
Conditioner  has  Stood  the  test  for 
nearly  fifty  years  and  is  demanded 
by  farmers  who  make  stock  keep- 
ing  pay  big  profits. 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator  tones 
up  the  whole  system  in  a  natural 
way.  It  sharpens  the  appetite- 
aids  digestion — regulates  the 
bowels — expels  irritating  worms 
prevents  sickness — increases 
strength,  growth  and  production. 
Once  tried,  you  will  never  be 
without  it. 

Pratts  Products  are  sold  bv  dealers 
everywhere  on  money-back  guarantee. 
Demand  Pratts — refuse  substitutes. 

^  Write  today  for 

^  Stock  Book-FREE 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

Makers  of  Pratts  Poultry 
RcKulator  and  Remedies 

Philadelphia  ^ 

Chicago  % 

Toronto 


THE  HENYARD 


^  Ordewd  Together.  Freight  Paid 
^  Rockies.  Hot  wa- , 

c«iifo°nis  copper  tanks,  double  walls, 

R*dwoo(i  y  space,  double  glass  * 

all  set  up  complete,  or 
loO  Egg  Incubator  and  Broker  $14.75. 

:e  Catalogue  describing  them.  Send 
Y  c - 


FREE  _ 

for  it  TOD Alf* or  order  direct. 

•-Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  ae  Racine,  Wis. 
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The  Stockton 
—  Hatchery  -- 

^Vt;  are  producers  of 
specially  strong,  health}^ 

Baby  Chicks 

strictly  thoroughbred  and  Guaranteed 
Quality  which  is  above  the  ordinary. 
Let  the  “Chicks  That  Pay  from  Hens 
That  Lay”  be  your  the  Standard  of 
Quality  which  you  may  prefer. 

Prompt  shipments,  full  count  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

TREE  1918  Catalog  FREE  Price  List 

The  Stockton  Hatchery 

Box  Y  Stockton,  N.  J. 


WAR  BABIES 

S.CRED- BARRON  LEGHORN  , 
tWtTQuALirv-rmLCouwT-5.fl  Deli  VEBY 

Do  you  .~.nT  ChixVullofP.p"? 
HAtchniq  IhoT 

V4ik  us  fully  for  PricesXlatT».«k_ 

- -  .  ^  ^  ^ 


Barron  White  Wyandoffes  w.'sV  xo 

clii.ks.  K.AX.SO.U  FAKM,  GKNPIVA,  OH lO 

Pedigree  White  Wyandottes 

Hens  scored  ICi  to  1135^  with 
Ollieial  Pecorda. 

EGGS  $7.50 ‘and  $10  per  lOO 

R.  W.  STEVENS  STILLWATER,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  and  CHICKS  from  May’s  Utility  Bred 

S.  r.  tVlute  Leghorn,  t'ireular  Free. 

KOSS  (i.  3IAY,  .  .Souiler.sbur{j,  I’a. 

Barron  White  Leghorn  Eggs  Sulefteil  hroeilers.liee  Ibingi-. 

oo  jjaics  (liiins  :!la  egg  record. 
$1  per  (i  per  loi>  pir-paid.  Wm.  0.  Seidel,  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 

Barron 200-Ep®'  CliicksiuMay 

i  rate  jirices.  X 


•  na  KuiLL-aaieeu  eLreaereis.  _  _ ^ 

•56  and  hatching  cggsaspocialtyat  ino.l- 
S’KLSON  DKWEY,  Middlepl 


eoirr,  New  Youk 


W^hite  Chinese  Goose  Eggs 

from  iiilult  stock,  40(;ti.  each:  8  for  S3.  Koueii  Duck 
Kggs  $2  per  11.  S.  C.  Ked  Pyle  Leghorn  Eggs.  $2  per 
IJ.  GKO.  K.  HOWELiL,  Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N.  Y. 

MottlfiH  Anrnna«  Blue  bell  Ilriln.  Eggsfor  hilching  SI.IO— IS 
ITIUlllCU  AHUOnaS  S5.50-I00.  Gea.K.  Bowdish,  Eiperance,  R.Y. 

AnOnrmQ  the  wonders  of  winter  Layers. 

.  «2.60  per  15. 

IKAXK  ML  CAXTO,  IStone  House,  N.  Y. 


Storrs  Ration;  Wyandottes  as  Layers 

M  ill  you  toll  ino  tho  exact  dry  mash 
and  .scratch  grain  mixture  that  is  fed  at 
Storr.s*,  Conn.?  AVhat  meat  scraps  is 
used/  I  would  like  also  to  know  their 
.sy.stem  of  feeding,  i.  e.,  the  routine  feed¬ 
ing  for  each  day.  Is  it  true  that  Wliite 
Kocks  as  a  breed  are  not  as  good  Winter 
layers  in  their  pullet  year  as  the  Wyan- 
dottes  and  Keds?  I  have  noticed  that  in 
the  egg-laying  contests  this  seems’  to  he 

11.  K.  I). 

.Massachusetts. 

In  tlie  fifth  anmiaT  laying  conte.st  at 
Storrs  the  scratch  grain  consisted  of 
eipial  ])iirts  hy  weight  of  cracked  corn  and 
wheat,  and  the  mash  of  eipial  jiarts  hj' 
Weight  of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  flour 
middlings,  ground  oats,  and  meat.  The 
meat  food  <-oiisisted  of  eipial  jiarts  of  meat 
scrap  and  fish  scrap,  though  it  was 
tlionght  that  either  one  might  as  well 
have  been  used  as  the  mixture,  I  do  not 
know  the  pm-centage  composition  of  tlie 
scrap  used  and  presume  that  it  w:is  not 
I'onstant  in  different  mixtures.  'I'lio 
scralch  grain  wa.s  fed  in  the  litter,  the 
greater  part  being  given  in  the  afternoon 
before  dark.  Sometimes  a  little  grain  was 
fed  at  intervals  through  the  forenoon  to 
keep  the  fowls  hn.sy.  The  dry  mash  was 
kejit  hid’ore  the  pullets  in  sfoiie  crocks,  a 
wire  grid  being  jilaccd  upon  the  feed  to 
kei'p  the  fowls  from  scratching  it  out  of 
th(‘  crock.  Water,  grit,  .shell  and  charcoiil 
wa.s  always  accessible. 

I  do  not  think  that,  as  a  breed,  flic 
A\  yandotti's  can  be  said  to  he  snpm’ior  as  i 
pullet  layers  to  the  IMynionth  Itock.s.  A 
thing  of  that  kind  could  not  he  demon-  ! 
strafi'd  hy  a  laying  <‘oi(T(*sr,  nor  I'veii  hy  a 
seri(*.s  of  them  ;  there  are  too  many  pos- 
.s-ihle  causes  of  variation  in  flocks  and 
breeds.  If  it  i.s  tlie  consensus  of  opinion 
that  White  Ko(;ks  do  not  lay  as  well  in 
tlieir  imllet  year  as  White  AVyaiidoftes  I 
do  not  knoAv  of  it,  and  1  should  not  he 
too  ready  to  accept  consensus  of  opinion 
as  authority.  Majorities  are  not  always 
riglit  hy  any  meam,-.  it.  H.  l). 


QUALITY  and  SERVICE 

The  broad  liemand  for  Kerr’s  Baby  Chicks  is  rbe  rooit  of  A-l  (uialify  stock  and 
intelligent,  careful  service  to  every  customer. 

THE  F.4MOUS  KERR  CIIICK 

will  please  and  satisfy  you.  They  come  from  vigorous,  healthy,  bred-to-lay  flocks 
are  properly  hatched  in  modern  incubators  operated  by  experts.  T'bat  is  why  they 
live  and  grow.  We  are  now  shipping  15,000  to  20,000  each  week. 


TWENTY  THOUSAND  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT  MARCH  18-26 


S.  C.  White  Leghornii  . 
Barred  Rocka  .... 
Rhode  Island  Reds  .  . 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 


25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

$4.26 

$7.60 

5.60 

10.00 

6.60 

10.00 

6.75 

13.00  i 

100  Chicks 
$15.00 
20.00 
20.00 
25.00 


Terms  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  O.  1)  ,  but  will  giiarsntoe  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  fir.t 
condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charRe. 

1  o  be  sure  of  RettinR  Kerr  s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now— CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Box  2 


HE  KERR  CHICKER 

BSiiBlfWmiilMj 


Feeding  for  Fertility 

Somo  poviltrymcn  tdaim  that  feeding 
soft  maslms  (wet  mashes)  to  lietis  mated 
for  liatehing  eggs  will  lower  the  iiercMuit- 
age  of  fertility.  I  f<M>d  the  host  com¬ 
mercial  scratcli  feed  in  deep  litter  and 
plan  to  have  the  hens  <‘at  about  tin*  same 
amount  of  some  good  commercial  jioullry 
limsh  as  thc'y  do  of  coarse  griiiii.  I  keeji 
them  suiiidied  with  grit,  oystersheli.  .-uk] 
charcoal.  and_  once  a  day  I  give  them  all 
they  tyill  didiik  of  wholi’  milk,  soured. 
How  is  this  for  a  fei'diug  jilaii,  iind 
Would  it  lower  the  fiudility  if  I  mixc'd 
some  of  the  mash  witli  the  sour  milk  and 
gav(>  it  to  them  crumbly  and  moist? 

.T.  it.  K. 

It  is  apparently  tlie  geneiail  opinion 
among  ixiultryiueii  that  liens  which  are 
fed  their  ground  grain  only  in  dry  form 
lay  nearly,  or  iiiiiti*,  jis  many  eggs  in  the 
year  as  tliose  Avliich  have  wet  mashes, 
iind  further,  that,  their  eggs  ai'e  mori' 
strongly  fertile.  I  know  of  no  reason  for 
fills,  savi*  that  liiuis  Avill  eat  more  wet 
mash  than  dry  and  may,  for  a  time,  be 
tliiis  forced  into  greater  iiroduetivity. 
High  produetivity  and  liigli  fertility  do 
not  ordinarily  go  together.  Other  things 
h(‘ing  equal,  the  hen  that  loafs  through 
the  Winter  and  lays  only  during  the 
natural  laying  .season  in  tlie  Hpring  will 
transmit  greater  vitality  to  her  ofl'spring 
tlian  the  one  wdiich  has  lieen  giving  of 
her  reproductive  jmwers  all  Winter.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  the  feeding  of  wet  mashes 
m.ay  he_  made  injurious  from  the  stand- 
fioint  of  hatcliability  or  egg.s  and  vigor  of 
cliicks.  If  the  wet  masli  i.s  giviui  only  in 
the  Siiring,  it  does  not  seem  likely  tii  me 
that  any  stimulating  <‘fTect  which'  it  may 
have  would  h<“  injurious.  Ilisivy  ia.\  iiig 
then  recpiires  heavy  eating.  jr.  n.  n. 


May  Sell  All  Broilers  Up  to  2  Pounds 
Weight 

’J’lie  I  nit(‘d  States  E’ood  Adininistriition 
hjis  telegraphed  l‘’ederal  food  administra- 
tor.s-  in  ail  States  that  tlie  proliihltion 
against  the  sale  of  live  or  frivshly  killed 
poultry  does  not  apply  to  broilers  weigh¬ 
ing  2  iiounds  or  less  eaeh.  The  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  Hie  sale  of  this  stock  was 
put  in  force  in  sin  elYort  to  increase  the 
potential  egg  iiroduction  of  the  eonntrv. 
It  remains_  effective  until  April  ,'50.  This 
was  done  in  order  to  previmt  rapid  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  poultry  industry  by  the 
selling  of  laying  hens.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  a  large  proportion  of  them 
have  already  been  sold  beeanse  of  the  high 
price  of  live  poultry.  The.se  hens  should 
be  kept  on  the  farm.  They  should  lay 
about  20  eggs  eaeh  before  Mav  1.  These 
eggs  may  he  sold  or  set  for  hatching.  On 
and  after  May  1  the  hens  may  be  sold  as 
u.sual. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Sinuli)  combs  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Fall 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders,  Elated  to  rich  51  a- 
liOKany  colored  males.  Kggs,  $3  for  15;  $5.50 
for  .50;  SIO  for  lOO.  Write  for  circular. 

I!.  QUACKKNBUSH,  Box  500,  Darien,  Conn. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  breeding 

heavy  fall  and  winter  layers,  have  produced  a 
strain  of  utility  birds,  we  honestly  believe  second 
to  none.  Eaos :  $2  for  15;  S6  for  50;  $10  for  100. 
KeyiioldH  Foultry  Farm,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

MORE  EGGS 

Onr  heavy-layingr  trap-nested  strains  of 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Buff  Orpingtons 

h.ave  done  away  with  guess  work  in  poultry.  Free 

liteniture.  HICKORY  FARM,  Ollice  4  Midiion  A>e..  Springiield,  Mast. 

Allfln’4  HnrrHnhnal  KE1>9.  Newport,  R.I.  Winning  Reds 
Hlldll  sudruioueai  at  1910-17  international  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  average  199  eggs  each.  liefore  placing  your  or¬ 
der  Lvi  ite  us  for  price*  ou  stock,  eggsor  chicks  from  pedi¬ 
greed  layers.  We  have  nothing  but  Trap-nested  slock. 
.Mr.  mid  Mrs.  A.  ALLAN,  Jr.,  Proprietors.  Tel-  Newport  2B37 

S. C.  Rhodelsland Reds  ork  shows 

two  consecutive  years.  High-eradeutility  breeding 
for  hatching.  Send  for  circular. 

IVIA  I'l.KCKOFT  FAKiilS,  Box  R,  I’awlIngjN.  Y. 

R.  Itreti  to  Lay.  HlnoRihhon 

winners  at  J.eading  8how.s. 
Kggs,  $1.50  for  15:  $S..50  for  lOO. 
CATALPA  PQULTBY  FARM,  W.  G.  Horner,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

S  C  R  I  Reds  K.KKs,  $H-100:  $1.,50-15.  Healthy. 

Rose  Comb  Reds 

.  (V  I  B  E  R  T  S  T  R  A  I  N) 

..ol  to  2Cy-F,gg  r.ates.  Hatching  Kggs  S‘.Jporl5; 
$8  per  KtO. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Imported  Direct.  White  Eggs  Only  a,"?';’;';:! 

Four  food  pen*  in  succession  bred  and  owned 
by  me,  made  this  record : 

^  sreatcHt  total  weight  of  drifH;  were  2n<l 

in  both  noinbcr  laid  and  wlntcnetia  of  ork.h. 

1916-17  at  Storrs,  tinished  3rd  in  Lojrhorti  cla.ss. 

pen  60,  prc.scnt  contost  report— KxceDtinir 
I’airUcIda  Barred  Rocks  best  total  last  16  months. 

Have  lent  no  other  pens  to  any  contest. 

Halchino  Ega*.  $12.00  per  100 
J.  O.  LEFEVRE,  Wild  Rose  Farm,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


s.  c.  w. 

Leghorn 


FOR  SALE 


Hatching  Eggs 

from  free  range  fowls.  $1  forDJ;  $7  per  Too 
Reference:  CtU/.ens’  National  Bank,  Albir)n  N 

A.  J.  Sargent  &  Son,  w aterport.  N.  Y . 

^  businessbred 

English  White  Leghorns  and  Anconas 

fromtrap-nested  layers.  Guarantod 
to  please.  BooKing  orders  tiow.  Also  haicliing 
eggs  and  stock.  No  order  too  small  or  ton  Im-c.r 

HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM.  Sta.  crBox  oi^cSiumbuJ,  Ohio 


S.C,  White  Leghorns  Ss' 


1900  hens  laid  ‘JOO.aG 
in  January,  1918. 

Cacklemooryarm,  Harvey  J,  Couch,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

Egg  Bred  leghorns,  pedigreed  cockerels  with 

°  1  I'  I'ecords  ..0,5  to  2hn  used  in  matings,  tihicks 
and  Lggs.  Catalog.  Lovell  Gordon,  Esperance,  N.Y. 


S  C  R  I  Rerfe  heavy  winter-laying  strain.  Des- 
0.  U.  n.  I.  r\BU3  cemi.ants  of  Madison  .S'Quare  Garden 
winners.  High  grade  breeding  stock.  Hatching 
Lggp.  W.L,  JTollenberk,  Box  174,  Hudson,  N.Y. 

\  il'cj-t  2:U-:i)l-i-gg  strain.  Kggs.  S3  per  16:  SI  O  per  100 
(  hicks,  $25  l.cr  100.  A.NXA  il.  JOXKS,  Craryvii.i'k.  N.  Y; 


Single  Comb  Rhodelsland  Reds  n^eerun;;: 

stock  and  hatcliiiig  eggs.  Sec  I'en  Xo.  fll,  laying  contest 
Mountain  tirove.  Mo.  Cream  Ridge  Poultry  Yardi.  Cream  Ridge.  M.  J 


S.  C.  Black  Minorcas — R.  C.  Reds 

Kggs,  $8-100;  $1.50-1,5.  G. C.MlIIer, Oxford,  N.J. 


BRED  TO  LAY>  “Regal”  W.  Wyandottes,  chicks  25c 
SELECTED  BREEDERS  f  Barred  P.  Rocks  “  20c 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewoll  Jcl.,  N.Y. 

**RegaU*  (^L IN  eQ White  Wyandotte  Eggs 

from  selected  free  farm  raiigeatock.  $3—1.5:  $8— ion- 
■JOO  or  more.  $7—100.  H.  W.  BUNK.  Germantown.  N.  y! 


FGK  sale: 

Baby  Chicks-Single  Comb  Varieties 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BLACK  MINORCAS,  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Also  have  Pen  47,  which  was  tlie  winning  Reds  at  the 

lastluternationalEggLayingf’ontestheld  at  Storrs, 

t  onn.,  tlie  10  hensluyinglOflO  Eggs,  average  lOOKggs 
per  hen.  Limited  number  of  these  chicks  to  sell 
Write  for  circular.  A.  J.  Faucett,  Dundee,  N.Y 


Barred  Rocks 

ORDER  YOUR  DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
A  r  mwee  i'll  ""’"®'  Circular  free. 

A.  t.  JUNh8,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


‘‘Perfection”Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

Dig  vahie  for  .vour  money.  Cockerels,  $3.50,  $4,  $5 
and  up.  Pullets,  S2_50  (’omplete  price-list  of  stock 
and  egg-<  and  our  1918  winnings  on  request. 

I>r.  TIAY.5IAN.  -  DOYLK.STOVVN,  I’A  . 

Imperial  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks 

Eggs:  15  $3;  30— $5;  100— $15.  Also  Parkes  heavy- 
m-bVa?  Tlioinpson’s  at  aliovo 

puces.  X.  II.  BACORN,  .Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 


White  Rock  Eggs^s^JaT?” 

of  iirize-winning  stock.  Eggs,  1.5 — $1  5Q-  ;t0— $2  59 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  YARDS,  Sergeant'sville.  N.  j! 

Evergold  Buff  Rocks  ^V'^mer’s  Favorite  Fowl. 

,  11  *  V.-  L  .  Hecord  Kill  to  240  Eggs 

kfV'Vx  P®*-  Too 

KLKijlN  lAltJlh,  boUTII  POTTSTOWX,  J’.\' 


OBa.'toy  Olilolist 

A  safe  place  to  buy  is  where  aeou<-ern  lias  tlie  repu¬ 
tation  of  ireliability  and  square  dealing.  Onr  Rocks 
Anconas,  Reds  and  I.egltorns  are  profitable  to  buy 
SE  I,  "®®*'  'l®  procured.  Prices  on  request. 

L.  K.  Hummer  &  Co,,  Freuchtown,  N.  J. 

Li&thtBrahmaS  J>'>ft«?»th  year,  cockerels, 

l)0— S4.50,  100— S8.  Haystack  Mountain  Farnig  Norfolk,  Conn. 

White  Rocks  DIKKCT.  selected 

J,®  *2  per  1.5:  $9  per 

A.  SCOFIELD,  Green  Haven,  New  York 


100.  Cliicks,  $20. 


ForSale-25  Barred  Rocks  i8»‘«s.oia  $2..5o 

Address  CLINTON  R,  HOUSEL^rIxgoL'.^N  jj 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

healthy  stock  Eggs,  $3  per  15:  $10  jier  100.  Nil 
Clucks.  KANSOM  YAKM,  GENEVA,  OHIO 

Hatching  EOHS  white  leghorn.s 

*  11"S  WYCKOFE  STRAIN 

isreeders.  prolific  layers  jind  vigorous.  Raised  on 

onmTS2"JfrAv  1’®^"  1”":  *1.50  per  setting 

POULTRY  DEPT.  RYE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL,  HARRISON  N.  Y 


Higli  Record  COCKERELS 

-40  D.im,  wSO  Sire,  $4  eacii;  $3.50  each,  five  or  more 
Ca^log.  See  our  other  ad. 
Bayville  Farms, _ Bayville,  N.  J. 

B  uf  f  O  r  p  i  n  gt  o  n  s 

Pnff  per  loo.  Also 

Imtf  Orpington  pucks,  pnro  white  eggs  Prices 
same.  Mrs.  E.  E.  MARTIN, Hatf leia/pjnna!! 

Mottled  ANCONAS 

.  train  winter  htyers  bred  tn  male  from  23.5  egg  hen 
Eggs  $2  tor  lu,  CAltL  Jl,  EGGE,  NanuetTN.  Y. 

Baby  Chicks  T>‘ouipson 

,  ,-1-.  ,,  r  I,  .  Earred  Rocks  @  l;5c  Ileavv 
utility  R.  I  Reds  ®  hic.  S.  C.  W.  l.eghoni  Ifinish 
pos.s,  also  English  &  13  to  15c.  Place  orders  now  to 
insure  proni)it  delivery.  ^ 

illaplea  White  Leghorn  Eitrin,  R.  F.  0.,  Telford,  Pa. 

Baby  Chix— Hatching  Eggs— Breeders 

While  WyindoUei  R.  I  Reds.  Barred  Rocks  Lisht  ana  Dark  liraliniaK, 

White  Holland  Turkeys  For  Sale 

30  lb.  young  loins.  Choice  teinaies.  Eggs  50  cents 

PEACH  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM,  V  F.^o"  No.  4.  Newburph.  N.Y. 

Pure  Bred  White  Holland  Turkeys 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Following  a  raid  on  the  offices  of  the 
McAlcster  Real  Estate  Exchange,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O.,  and  the  arrest  of  its  presi¬ 
dent,  Roy  VanTress,  Federal  Postoffice 
Itaspectors  and  Deputy  United  i^tates 
Marshals  re-ariested  VanTress  and  with 
him  arrested  W,  F.  Gorsuch,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  vice  president;  George  A.  Hiatt, 
Cineiiinati,  seeretaiy-treasurer,  and  D. 
D.  McFarland.  Wyoming,  O.,  formerly  a 
car  manager  of  the  company. 

United  States  District  Attorney  Bruce 
was  informed  approximately  a  doicen  at¬ 
torneys  in  Cincinnati  have  filed  oi'  have 
in  preparation  fruits  against  the  Mc- 
Alester  company,  to  recover  the  sums 
paid  to  open  contracts. 

'Fhe  ari’ests  werrr  made  on  warrants 
issued  by  United  States  Commissioner 
A<ll<‘r,  charging  these  men  and  another 
former'  car  manager  with  conspiracy  to 
violate  the  postal  laws  throirgh  the  use 
of  tire  mails  in  fttidherance  <(f  a  scheme 
to  defraitd  jtersons  with  whom  tire  com- 
iniiiv  had  contracted  to  imrcliase  Dkht- 
honia  Indian  lands.  The  four  men  were 
brought  to  the  Fedei-al  Building  and  ai'- 
raigned  before  ('ommissionei'  Adlei'.  .^11 
denied  they  were  guilty  i»l'  tire  chaj-ge 
against  them  and  tlu'y  weri*  held  in  .''i.t.oht) 
each  foi'  airpearance  for  pi'eliminai’.v  Innii'- 
ing  Fehruai-y  2S. 

While  the  three  rdlicers  of  the  Mc- 
.Mester  Real  Estate  Exchange  were 
awaiting  the  settlement  of  their  afl'ajr.s 
at  the  Federal  Building  agents  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Municip.al  Coui't  prr’sented  them¬ 
selves  .'it  the  offices  of  the  exchange  armed 
with  a  writ  of  attachment  for  the  sei/,ure 
of  the  comirany’s  office  furniture  and  iter- 
sonal  effects. 

This  action  was  taken  upon  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Attorney  (Jeorge  R.  Hawke, 
Cincinnati,  reirresenting  Frank  E.  Scott, 
Tuhsa,  Okla.,  who  enteied  suit  against 
the  company  in  Municipal  Corrrt  for 
.‘SI2r>.  alleged  to  have  been  iiaid  by  him 
to  the  company  and  upon  the  exhibition 
to  the  Judges  of  the  Municipal  ('ourt  of 
a  telegram  from  Secretary  of  State  "W. 
I).  Fulton,  saying  the  ^IcAlester  Com¬ 
pany  had  not  been  registered  as  a  for¬ 
eign  corporation  for  desiiing  to  <-arry  on 
business  in  Ohio  as  required  under  Sec¬ 
tion  186  of  the  Ohio  Statutes. 

Assistant  United  States  District  At¬ 
torney  Edward  K.  Bruce  was  advis<‘d  by 
.Vttorney  Hawke  of  the  action  in  .attach- 
ment  and  it  wa.s  with  tlie  consent  of  the 
Government  that  the  writ  was  served 
by  Municipal  Court  .attaches.  Attor¬ 
ney  Hawke  was  informed  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  seized  all  the  i-ecords  and  ]iaj»eis 
of  the  company  it  desired  to  have  and 
that  action  of  creditors  of  the  company 
again.st  its  other  possessions  was  of  no 
concern.  In  each  of  the  suits  filed  or 
ready  to  he  filed,  the  jdaintilT,  it  is  said, 
seeks  the  return  of  jiaid  to  the  com¬ 

pany  on  the  strength  of  i-ontracts  for  the 
purchase  of  Dklalioma  land. 

The  attorneys  have  been  laa] nested  by 
Mr.  Bruce  to  turn  ovei'  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  all  information  in  tlie  ))osses.sion  of 
their  clients  relative  to  the  oi)eration  of 
VanTress  and  his  associates.  Mr.  Itruce 
issued  a  general  call  to  Jittorm'ys  .and 
others  to  advise  the  Government  of  any 
inforniiition  which  might  aid  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  case. 

A'anTress  reiterated  his  statement  tlnit 
the  business  operations  of  his  company 
are  legitimate.  He  dtadared  he  had  re- 
fundt'd  to  sever.al  clients  who  had  ex¬ 
pressed  dissatisfaction  with  land  which 
has  been  purchased  for  them  through  the 
company. — Cinciniiiiti  Enquirer. 

.\n  Ohio  sul)scrihei'  sends  ns  clipping 
of  which  the  above  is  an  extract.  This 
action  by  the  Government  officials  me.ans 
the  end  of  the  IMcAlester  scheme  atid  the 
advertising  Ciir.  Thf  Rt'KAi.  Ni'.w-^  oKKKil 
hits  repeatedly  exposed  the  fraud  cover¬ 
ing  a  period  of  more  than  two  yetirs.  At 
one  time  the  pre.sident  threatened-  to 
bring  libel  suit  against  us  hecau.se  of  our 
<;iustic  remarks.  In  one  liOng  Island 
town  a  .subscriber  met  the  advertising  c.ir 
upon  its  arrival  and  exhibiting  a  copy  of 
'I'lrr  Ritkax,  New-Yokker  exposure  drove 
the  fakers  out  of  town. 

These  real  estate  pirates  have  been 
robbing  poor  people  all  over  the  country. 
'The  pity  is  that  the  official.^  couh''  not 
have  put  a  stop  to  the  operations  of  the 
company  before  so  many  gullible  peojde 
had  lost  their  hard-earned  savings 
through  these  people. 

We  have  frequently  paid  our  respects 
to  Wm.  T.  Love  and  his  I.omax,  Ill., 
easy  money  schemes.  It  now  .appears 
that  Mr.  Imve  has  been  obliged  to  move 
to  iiastures  new.  The  Financial  World 
makes  the  following  comments  on  the 
forced  removal  : 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  not  likely  to  shed 
.any  tears  over  the  deinirture  of  V  m.  T. 
Love  and  his  Lomax  Oklahoma  Oil  Go. 
Love  announces  that  the  new  State  law 
iaterfei’es  with  the  sale  of  stocks  and 
securities,  and  has  compelled  him  to  move 
bis  business  to  Michigan  Gity.  Ind., 
where  there  are  no  such  restraints.  I>ut 
1  omax.  Ill.,  the  town  I^ove  says  he  is 
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establishing,  cannot  be  .so  re.adily  inoved  ; 
it  will  have  to  remain  where  it  is.  The 
enforced  departure  of  liove  to  another 
State  is  indicative  of  the  wild-cat  <har- 
acter  of  his  flotations.  Gould  they  .stand 
the  operation  of  law,  which  simply  in¬ 
sists  upon  the  morality  of  a  financial  pro¬ 
motion,  and  thiit  it  must  have  some  tangi- 
liility  behind  it,  it  would  hardly  he  neces¬ 
sary  for  Love  and  his  company  to  depart 
froin  the  State  in  which  they  were  born. 
Illinois  is  fortunate  in  his  leaving,  but 
poor  Indiana  must  now  toler.ate  his 
sclunnes.  But  for  how  long?  ^lichigan 
City,  being  just  a  few  miles  from  Chicago, 
is  likely  to  become  the  haven  for  many 
fly-by-night  jiromoters. 


What  can  you  say  of  the  Munger  He- 
curity  Go.,  New  York  I.ife  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City.  Mo.?  They  have  a  scheme  of  sell¬ 
ing  land  for  .$10  cash  and  $10  monthly. 
Would  you  advise  a  per.son  to  invest 
with  them?  F.  W. 

Houth  Dakota. 

We  would  not.  Nidther  would  we  ad¬ 
vise  anyone  to  invest  in  land  anywhere 
without  knowing  all  about  its  value 
and  the  surrounding  conditions.  It  is 
never  safe  to  depend  ujion  the  rej)re.senta- 
tions  of  real  estate  agents — not  even  the 
best  of  them.  The  investor  has  little  or 
no  chance  of  a  scpiare  de.al  Avhen  he  en- 
I'ounter.s  some  of  the  sharks  with  Avhich 
the  real  estate  business  is  jiretty  well 
sto(d{«'d. 

'I'odav’s  mail  brought  me  !i  check  from 
.1.  F.  (’ooper  &  Go.  for  $5.1.3,  for  winch 
I  am  much  indebted  to  you,  as  I  <b>  not 
think  I  should  have  seen  as  much  as  I 
have  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  i)erse- 
veraiH'C  in  keejiing  at  them.  I  am  en¬ 
closing  statement  which  was  emdosed 
with  check.  You  will  notice  that  it  is 
dated  June  1,  161(5.  Why  do  they  Avait 
so  long  before  i»aying?  Also,  if  they 
had  sent  a  check  before.  Avhy  did  they  not 
ansAver  my  letters?  This  company  ha.s 
been  sending  me  cards  Avith  market  quo¬ 
tations  for  four  years,  and  this  is  the 
lirst  .‘diipment  I  eveu*  s<‘nt  them  !ind  it 
is  the  last.  The  card  Avbich  they  sent  nie 
stated  that  the  j)ot!ito(*s  sold  for  $2.(»u 
jter  tAA'o-busbel  bag.  I  Avould  luiA'e  re¬ 
ceived  $12.50  right  here.  av.  I.,  tr. 

(')n  May  5,  1016.  I  shiiijied  15  g.illons 
majde  syi-uit  by  exju-ess  to  .1.  F.  Cooper 
Hi.  Go.,  117  Atlantic  AA'cnue.  Boston. 
Mass.  I  Avrote  them  isev<‘r.al  times,  but 
have  never  heard  from  them.  I  do  not 
suppose  it  is  collectible,  but  Avould  like 
to  know  if  they  are  still  at  the  same 
business:  if  so,  Avould  like  to  Imve  you 
exi>ose  them.  I  have  idiarged  this  ;!<•- 
count  to  loss,  but  Avould  like  to  sto])  smue 
other  f<dloAV  from  getting  stung, 

Vermont.  It.  F.  R. 

We  think  the  history  of  the.se  two 
transactions  will  be  all  tlu*  AViirning  re.id- 
ers  Avill  ne<-d.  R.  E.  R.  has  not  received 
iiny  payment,  and  reports  that  Cocqier 
&  Co.  dispute  the  account.  They  do  not 
reply  to  our  letters.  The  Boston  Fruit 
and  Produce  Exchange  state  they  have 
had  many  inquiries  regarding  their  stand¬ 
ing,  but  th(‘y  know  nothing  definite  about 
them.  'They  Avere  one  time  members  of 
the  exchange,  but  are  no  longer. 

Endo.sed  ])lease  find  an  .‘idvertisement 
of  E.  ,T.  Reef(*r,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  and 
Burrell-Dugger  Co..  Indianapolis.  Ind., 
clipped  from  one  of  tin*  j)aii('rs  Avhicb  we 
take.  I  Avould  like  to  know  whether  limy 
are  fakes  or  not.  1  have  never  seen  Them 
mentioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  .t.  ii. 

New  York. 

E.  ,1.  Reefer  advertises  in  readng  m.at- 
t.er  style  and  claims  his  scientific  toni<‘ 
Avill  double  your  egg  production.  A  fake, 
of  course,  and  his  advertising  has  been 
repeatedly  refused  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  The 
Indianapolis  concern  makes  similar  claims 
for  their  product,  “Don  Sung.”  Don’t 
Avaste  any  money  on  either  of  these  a<l- 
vei'tiser.s. 


I  enclose  ciijtping  of  .•lUveidisemenl  frmn 
Popular  Mt'chanics,  some  Avetdis  .ago.  ^My 
husband  s"nt  25  <‘(‘nts  to  the  Johnson- 
Smith  Co.,  Dept.  0.5.  154  West  L.'di^  t'd.. 
(’hicago,  for  three  imckages  of  seed  of  the 
Japane.se  rose  buslies.  5Ve  huA-e  not  re- 
ceiA'(*d  them,  so  I  think  th.at  is  one 
more  address  for  your  splendid  J’ub- 
lisber’s  De.sk.  I  am  alw.ay.s  glad  wlma 
Friday  and  your  j)aper  comes.  n.o. 

NeAV  Jersey. 

■Whether  H.  G.’s  malei-  is  eventually 
filled  or  not  we  la'gaial  of  little  imjioi'- 
tance.  Anyone  expecting  a  real  rose  bush 
for  10  cents  is  doomed  to  disapimintment. 
The  plants  do  laaii-  a  flower  Avhicli  can  be 
technically  called  a  “rose,”  but  has  little 
\alue  except  as  a  novtdty,  and  the  good 
hou.ses  in  the  seed  or  nursery  trade  do  not 
list  it.  This  is  true  of  a  Avbole  string  of 
noA'elties  advertised  by  this  Chicago  con¬ 
cern.  and  a  seedman  api»arently  of  the 
same  class  advertising  as  Japan  Seed  Go.. 
So.  Norwylk.  Goiin. 


Concrete  Cow  Barn  Floors 
Make  Your  Work  Easier 


Concrete  floors  are  the  cleanest  and  are  the  easiest  to  keep 
clean.  Dairy  inspectors  give  high  marks  to  coav  hams  with 
concrete  floors.  They  save  liquid  manure,  keep  out  vermin, 
flies  and  disease,  and  last  for  ages.  Concrete  is  nreproor, 
wear-proof  and  cheapest  by  the  year  of  service. 


ALPHmsSCEMENT 


mixed  with  clean  sand,  gravel  and 
water  makes  everlasting  concrete  that 
Avill  add  more  than  its  cost  to  the 
value  of  your  property. 

We  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  how 
much  Cement  you  will  need  for  a 
bam  floor  or  for  the  other  improve¬ 
ments  you  are  planning  on  the  farm 
or  around  the  home. 


We  recommend  ALPHA  CEMENT 

because  it  always  gives  excellent 
results.  ALPHA,  while  being  made, 
is  tested  hourly  by  expert  chemists, 
who  make  sure  that  every  bag  is 
pure,  live,  active  and  full  of  binding 
power.  We  guarantee  every  sack 
of  ALPHA  Cement  to  meet  standard 
specifications. 


Ask  for  a  copy  of  “ALPHA  Cement— How  to  Ute  It.”  This  big,  illustrated  book 
tells  how  to  make,  at  small  expense,  many  home  and  farm  improvements  with 
ALPHA— The  Guaranteed  Portland  Cement.  We  also  have  the  practical  ALPHA 
Service  Sheets  on  the  following  subjects.  Check  the  one  that  interests  you. 


— Walkway 
— Driveway 
— Small  Bridge 
— Culvert 
— Foundation 
— Barn 

— Water  Trougli 
— Gutter  and  Curb 
— Silo 

— Poultry  House 


— Com  Crib 
— Storage  Cellar 
— Small  Dant 
— Greenhouse 
—Hotbed 
— Hog  House 
— Steps 
— Porch  Floor 
— Cellar  Floor 
— Stable  Floor 


— Feeding  Floor 
—Smoke  House 
— Milk  House 
—Ice  House 
—Spring  House 
— ^Manure  Pit 
— Septio  Tank 
— Dipping  Vat 
— Tanks 
— Tennis  Court 


— Concrete  Roof 
— Piers  for  Small  Boats 
— Garden  Furniture 
— Fence  Posts 
— Gate  Posts 
—Walls 
— Sills 
— Lintels 
— Garages 
— Concrete  Roads 


AlpHa  Cement  Dealers  of  the  East 

If  you  don*t  know  a  nearby  Alpha  Dealer,  address  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.,  F.aston,  Pa. 
mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  the  building  of  improvement  that  interesto  you* 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


Save  Fuel  &  Get  More  Heal ! 

<  Tend  One  Fire  -  nol  Several 


For  little  more  than  it  costs  to  run  one  big  parlor 

can  heat  your  whole  home—  be  warm  in  every  nook  and  corner — i 
est  days.  You  will  have  only  one  fire  to  tend.  No  fuel  to 
haul,  no  ashes  to  drag  out.  Takes  a  small  space  in  cellar  or 
place  under  the  house  (if  you  have  no  cellar)  at  a  cost  of 
little  more  than  one  good  stove.  _ 


Stove 
even  on 


Learn  what  many  Users 
in  Coldest  Climates  say  — 
Send  for  FREE  catalog,  name 
of  nearest  dealer,  ana  full  in¬ 
formation.  Don’t  wait  an¬ 
other  day.  Prepare  now  for 
next  winter. 


NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

No  nolwork  of  pipos  In  cellar.  JusI  one  open¬ 
ing  in  fioor  lo  take  the  single  register. 

'I’lie  wurniod  fresli  nir  rises  and  spreads  tarough  the  house.  The  cold  air 
«lro))H  thiougfi  outer  part  of  register  and  outer  easing  and  again  rises 
upward  warmed. 

On  a  rant  red  to  hear  the  whoie  hon/te  and  to  keep  theecllar  cool. 

The  Now-Idea  has  imido  good  in  t liuiisjimJs  of  tmililiiigH.  Jl  will  for, vou— saving 
tronhl.,  voi-’-v  and  fut  l.  Made  in  7  sizi-s  for  homes,  churches  ami  schools,  l).v 
manufacturers  of  over  aOyeai’s'  cxiiciicncc, 

H  r  litre  K.rpert  Iteoting 
Advice  Absotutely  Free. 


Ulica  Heater  Co.,  irrSNiy. 


Improved  Champion 
MILK— COOLER  — AERATOR 

Aerates  as  ‘\^'ell  as  cools  milk  Kcconimeukted  by 
leading  creamerifs  and  producers. 

H  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you»  write  for  spe* 
cial  offer.  Descriptive  folder  free. 

Buy  the  Genuine  Champion 
Some  territory  open  for  good  agents. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO..  Dept.  K,Corttand.  N.Y 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
Btecl  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wlieela  to  lit 
any  running  gear. 
_  CauiIoi;  IQustratod  lu  colors  frc«« 

Electric  Wheel  Co..  48ElinSt.,Qiiincy,lll. 


I 


\i 


mi' 

Jii 


{Scenes  of  Srosperii^j 

are  common  in  Western  Canada.  The  thousands  of  U.  S.  farmers 
who  have  accepted  Canada’s  generous  offer  to  settle  on  home¬ 
steads  or  buy  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been  well  repaid 
by  bountiful  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains. 

Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $16.  to  $30.  per 
acre — get  $2.  a  bushel  for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45 

bushels  to  the  acre  you  are  bound  to  make  money — that’s 
what  you  can  do  in  Western  Canada. 

In  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  or  Alberta  you  can  get  a 

Homestead  of  f  60  Acres  Free 


and  other  land  at  very  low  price*. 

During  many  years  Canadian  wheat 
fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the 
acre  —  many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Wonderful  crops  also  of 
Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farm¬ 
ing  is  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais¬ 
ing.  Good  schools,  churches,  markets  conven¬ 
ient,  climate  excellent.  Write  for  literature 
and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates 
to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 


- ^  . 


u 


301  E.  Genesee  St. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


Canadian  Government  Agent. 


DO  you 

MEED 

FARM 

HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied  youne 
men,  both  Tvith  and  without  farm- 
ine  experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms..  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady,  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blan  k.Oui  s  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  org.anization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOOETY 
176  Second  Avenne  '  N.  Y.  City 


Wanted  forking 

- Foreman 

for  field  work  on  dairy  farm 
in  Eastern  Massachusetts. 
Married  man  preferred.  Good 
house.  $100  per  month.  Write 

Advertiser  3020,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


Subscribers' Exchange 

oreTchanite  make  It  known  here. 
Thi*  Kftte  will  b©  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  In  advance.  The 
name  a^  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise- 
1?!*^  ^  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 

and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  jconeral  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Etfjrs  and  other  lire  stock  adver- 
ttsements  will  go  under  proper  hcadinRs  on  other  paires. 
Reed  and  Nursery  advertisemenU  will  not  bo  accepted  for 
tnls  column. 

Copy  mutt  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  mornine 
to  appear  in  the  followInK  week’s  Issue.  * 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MANAOKU  W.AXTKD — Aofiv«  m.-iiiiigpr  for  large 
farm  with  executive  ability  aii<l  practical  ex¬ 
perience;  must  understand  Kardening,  or  he  able 
to  furnish  experienced  and  ]>iactical  gardener; 
must  understand  raising  muck  land  crops,  as 
well  as  general  farming  and  analysis  of  soils; 
state  in  lirst  letter  nature  of  experience,  general 
qualifications,  education  and  .salary  expected* 
position  open  April  Ist.  ADVKUTISKIl  3000, 
care  Kural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED,  on  a  large  Stock  Farm,  a  married 
man  with  small  family,  age,  not  under  thirty. 
.Man  must  he  a  good  milker  and  understand 
how  to  assist  in  care  of  a  large  herd  of  dairy 
cattle;  a  good  home  and  good  wages  will  he 
paid  to  good,  sober  man,  no  drinkers  w-anted. 
AVorking  hours  from  4:30  A.  .M.  to  4;.30  I»  M 
one  hour  at  breakfast;  one  and  one-half  hour 
at  noon.  Wages  paid  every  Saturday.  Ad¬ 
dress,  ItllANFOltD  FA1{.MS,  Live  Stock  Dept., 
Groton,  Conn. 


WANTED— Immediately ;  jiractical  farmer,  to 
fake  entire  care  of  dairy  and  do  general  farm 
work;  must  he  temperate,  reliable,  a  good 
milker  and  a  worker;  draft  free;  small  family, 
no  young  children;  wages  per  month,  rent, 
fuel,  milk,  garden;  permanent  place  and  in- 
■  rcased  pay  for  efficiency.  Address  IlOX  D, 
Tliomaston,  Conn. 


WANTED; — Iteliable  American  farm  teamster 
who  will  appreciate  a  year-round  position 
where  all  members  of  his  family  can  find  work 
and  earn  good  wages;  chance  to  board  help,  if 
desired;  also,  single  man  needed  for  milking, 
not  subject  to  draft.  CGNYEllS  FAUM,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  Hollander  to  work  on  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  innst  be  sober,  good  milker  and 
teamster.  AVill  pay  good  wages  year  round. 
Reply  in  Holland  or  '  English  language.  Ad¬ 
dress  EDWARD  FIERCE,  Clinton.  N.  Y. 

.MANTTFACTFRING  CO.MFANY,  17  miles  from 
New  York  (;ity,  has  2.'>  acres  of  farm  land  to  cul¬ 
tivate  as  a  war  garden;  good  ojqiortunity  for 
aggressive  man  to  identify  himself  in  this  wor¬ 
thy  cause.  RICHARDSON  SCALE  CO.,  Fassaic, 
N.  J. 


EXFERIENCED,  married  fanner  wanted. 

House  rent,  garden,  etc.,  furnished;  wages, 
S.^O:  wife  to  work  some  in  house  and  paid  extra. 
Only  good  and  clean  family  need  apply  before 
Ist  of  April.  Write  LOUNSIIURY  FAR.M, 
Croton-on-IIndson,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — A  reliable,  conscientious  poultryman 
for  a  commercial  plant;  one  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  and  can  get  results.  HEART’S  DE¬ 
LIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  New  York. 

WANTED — Farm  laborer  for  our  farms;  single, 
good  dry-liand  milker;  year-round  employment; 
salary,  $41  per  month,  board  and  lodging.  Com¬ 
municate  with  SUFERINTENDBNT  OF  FARMS, 
Retreat,  Fa. 


W.ANTED — Immedialel.v ;  working  forom,-»n;  mar- 
ried,  with  some  knowledge  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  growing;  wife  should  be  willing  to  board 
one  or  two  men.  _  7D  Sound  Ave.,  Rivorhoad, 
Long  Island.  ’ 


WANTED — A  married  man  to  take  charge  of 
milking  Shorthorn  herd;  one  "who  understands 
feeding  and  the  dairy  business.  Also  a  alngls 
man  who  understands  trucking  and  poultry  keep¬ 
ing.  A  wonderful  opportnnty  for  the  right  man. 
WILLOW  RRANCH  FARM  CO.,  ChllUcothe.  O. 

GARDENER — Man  and  wife  wanted  as  care¬ 
taker  and  gardener  on  conntrv  place;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  Address  LOCK  ROX  432.  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  married  man  to  take  charge  of  farm  in 
Westchester  County,  New  York;  40  acres  to 
he  plowed  this  year;  we  raise  steers,  poultry  and 
nogs;-  $f,0  month,  house,  wood  for  fuel.  a,-irden 
ADVERTISER  3010,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W.VNTED — First-class  working  foreman  who  tlior- 
oughly  understands  all  farm  crops,  farm  ma- 
ohlnery,  horses,  the  handling  of  men;  onorgetic 
sober  and  who  desires  permanent  and  responsible 
experience  and  salary  required. 
AD\  ERTISER  3010,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WAN’TED — Working  foreniani  for  the  horticul¬ 

tural  department  of  Delaware  E.xperiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  mostly  orchard  work;  wages,  ST.*!  per 
month.  Address  0.  A,  McCUB,  Newark,  Del. 

^-^-''YBD— March  20  to  April  1,  married  farmer. 

Applicants  please  answer  fully,  giving  age  of 
children,  experience  and  wages  expected;  in¬ 
close  copy  of  one  or  more  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation;  permanent  Job  and  chance  for  ad- 
vaneement  to  a  steady,  amhitious,  willing  work- 

kosedale 

FARM,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


.MILKER — One  used  to  milking  machine;  $C0, 
I"*’!-  R«r<l«“n.  milk.  ADVEH- 
I ISER  3033,  Tare  Rural  New-Yorker-. 


— Experienced  man.  Orange  County, 
care  for  an  orchanl.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3043,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

itORKING  FORE.MAN  for  280-acre  farm,  Mid- 

dlesex  County,  N.  J.,  Wanted.  .  General 
farming  practised,  including  small  herd  Hol- 
steln  cows.  Good  house,  usual  peniulsites 
furnished.  State  in  detail  yonr  experiences  in 
crops,  machinery,  tractors:  ri-ferences  and 
salary  expected.  .\i)ply  ADVERTLSER  3044 
care  Rural  ^'ew-Yorker. 


WANTED — Industrious  young  farmer  to  learn 
tiie  nursery  business;  good  pay  at  the  start* 
chances  for  advancement.  Give  full  particulars 
ns  to  age,  nationality,  education,  experience  and 

J-ffTtved.  ROSEDALB  NUIU 
SERIES,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  man,  American;  solier;  no 
cigarettes;  must  understand  gas  engines  and 
know  how  to  spray  trees;  also  understand  farm 
work;  references  required.  ROUTE  4,  Rox  8. 
^  ineland,  N.  J.  ,  ^  . 


WANTED— A  young  man  of  good  habits,  from 

.  -12  years  old,  for  general  farming,  that 

willing?  to  Jinstle,  that  is  interested  in  pure- 
bred  Hostein-F'riesian  cows;  will  pay  good  wages 
ADVERTISER  3012,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Young  man,  18  to  20.  who  wishes  to 

learn  farming  on  a  well-eqnipped  General 
farm;  Mestorn  .New  York.  ADVERTISER  3013, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.\NTEp — Farmer,  experienced  in  orchards,  to 

work  farm  on  shares;  83  acres:  1,000  apple 
trees  14  ^o*  1  ”‘><'*■'‘1  arrange¬ 

ments.  YOLNG,  .'i42  Dean  St.,  Rrooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MLWTED— Men  for  general  farm  and  dairy 
work.  Northern  Illinois;  state  wages  expected 
give  recommendations.  ADVERTISER  3014,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Clean  dry-hand  milkers,  not  in  draft 
for  certified  dairy;  l.'i  cows;  no  outside  work’ 
wages,  $40  and  maintenance.  Write,  stating  age 
and  references,  RARITAN  VALLEY  FAR.M, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple.  Man  for  general  farm  work 
mostly  work  with  team.  Woman  for  general 
housework  in  small  family.  No  washing.  Gne 
Skaneateles.  Address,  JEWETT 
BROS.,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Reliable,  experienced  married  man 
for  general  farm  work  to  t.-ike  charge  of  a 
good  farm  within  OO  miles  of  New  York.  I’osl- 
lion  permanent  and  a  pleasant  one  for  the 
right  sort  of  man.  'Wages  $.’50  per  month  with 
cottage,  garden,  milk,  wood,  vegetables,  fruits 
percentage  of  crops  raised.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3041!,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

^;V^’’4'ED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work. 

(live  reference,  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  Address  'WEBMONT  F.VRMS,  IN(3 
Hopewell,  New  Jersey. 


FARMER — Single,  life  experience  in  nil  hrnnehes. 
desires  position  ns  working  foreman  or  head 
("''■’’'•slni'ds  all  maeliinorv.  GEO 
(  H.VRLES,  Eincolnilnie,  N.  Y.,  Fost  Offiee. 

F.UtMER — .'Single,  well  exporieneed- in  gardening, 
fruit  trees,  stock  and  poultry,  wishes  steady 

i’l’iJil  1?”  Kood  wages  expected'. 

lllAi/j,  h.  KSth  St.,  York  (Uty. 

WANTED — Work  on  general  farm;  draft  ex- 
(»■  tobacco;  wages  expected, 
fimvine  ‘'n  y”*'^'''  «'':niCH,  l.inole- 


TWO  single  teamsters,  well  experienced;  nmler- 
stand  and  repair  all  maeliinery.  desire  position 
together;  one  as  first  man;  ean  give  best  re¬ 
sults;  expect  highest  wages.  CHARLES  HAR'l', 
.Somers.  N.  Y.,  Fost  Ofliee. 


WAN  I  LD--l-iglit  work;  farm;  small  fruit,  poiil- 
try  or  other  work,  by  experieneed  elderly  man; 

sooo’*’™**’’ ””  fohacco.  ADVERTISER 
3028,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SIIT.VTION  WANTED — Foultryinan;  married; 

Hioroiiglily  experienced  in  all  hranehes;  best 
^efm-ences.  IIONNBR,  Washington  Mills,  New 


— Farm  hand,  single,  on  dairy  farm 
(>0  miles  from  New  York,  where  milking 
machine  is  used.  Must  he  exiieriencod  in  plow¬ 
ing,  machinery  and  general  farm  work.  Good 
room,  hoard  and  .$40  per  month  to  first-class 
man.  Address  giving  age.  experience  in  full, 
and  references  DR.  CADY,  34i!  Fulton  street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  experienced  dairy  or  herdsman 

good  clean  milker,  for  an  up-to-date  dairy  of 
Suernsey  cattle  of  a  private  estate:  must  keep 
tno  bam,  etc.,  up  to  date,  clean,  and  understand 
thoroughly  the  feeding,  testing,  calf  raising, 
nutter  making,  etc.;  no  drinker  or  cigarettes 
smoker;  wages,  $7.')  per  month,  with  fine  living 
quarters,  gas  light  and  Iieat.  Give  all  partieu- 

8UFT.  LOCHE- 

VAN  FAR.M.  Derby,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FARM  and  estate  manager  wishes  for  a  first- 
class  po.sition;  long  experience  in  farming, 
dairy  cattle,  swine  and  poultry  in  all  braiielies; 
understands  slieeji  and  baby  beef;  can  raise  the 
iceds  for  stock  if  acreage  is  large  eiioiigli ;  tlior- 
onglily  understands  green  inamiring;  have  han- 
””  nationalities.  ADVER- 
1I8J-R  301.J,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOMES  and  positions  wanted  for  colored  bovs 
on  farms.  Apply  .SUFERINTENDBNT,  Col¬ 
ored  Orphan  Asylum.  Riverdale-on-Hudson.  New 


Situations  Wanted 


EXFERT  poultryman  wants  position  as  working 
manager  on  I  irge  plant  or  private  estate: 
managed  one  plant  sueeessfnllv  10  vears;  Amer- 
le.an;  married.  ADVERTLSER  2990,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDF-NER — Seoich,  single,  desires  change* 
private  estate.  ADVERTISER  3000,  eSre 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOT  LTRYM.VN  wanted  April  1st,  single;  ex- 
perieneed  with  incubators,  hot  water  brood¬ 
ing  system,  growing  of  broilers,  turkeys 
guineas,  ducks,  and  the  care  of  laving  liens  a 
middle-aged  man  not  subject  to  draft  and  one 
who  has  references  ns  to  character  and  ability 
desired,  private  estate,  position  permanent  with 
good  -wages  to  the  right  party.  DRAWER  1, 
Rernardsville,  N,  J. 

W.VNTED — Reliable  married  man,  preferahl.v 
with  two  sons  of  working  age,  on  farm  lii 
Western  New  York  to  work  tinder  owner  and 
take  charge  during  his  absence.  Good  wages 
to  the  right  kind  of  family.  ADVERTISER 
3040,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Young  man  outside  the  draft,  on 
small  general  poultry  farm  ns  owners’  assist¬ 
ant.  Good  place  for  faitliful  chap  who  is 
haripy  in  tlie  country.  State  age,  iintionnlilv 
and  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  BOX  02 
Washington,  Conn.  ’ 


MARRIED  farmer,  successful  in  management 
cPC't  for  engagement;  wages 

An^-ii'?rT'cvi7*’‘onor‘’  privileges.  Address 

ADV  F-R  riSF-R  298.'i,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  warts  position  on  poultry  and  fruit 
luriii  or  farm:  havo  ba<l  two  years*  ex- 

perience.  ADVERTISER  3021,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY.M.VN — Young  man  with  practical  cx- 
perience  and  Cornell  training  desires  <’onnec- 
poultry  plant.  RefereneUs. 
ADVLRllSF.R  3045,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Wan  I  F.D— Fosition  as  working  foreiiiaii,  single* 

thoroughly  c.xiierienced  in  all  branches  of 
farming,  including  dairying,  poultry,  garden- 
iiife,  iiiitoiiiohiles,  etc.;  college  course;  willing 
to  work  farm  on  shares;  state  salary  offered 
and  particulars  in  first  letler.  ADVERTISER 
3042,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

FARM  MAN.VflER  that  can  manage  open  for 
engagement;  born  on  farm  and  has  always 
f.irnicd.  American,  age  .Vl ;  married;  strictly 
temperate;  no  children.  ROX  429,  Siiffern,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Fosition  as  working  superintendent 
or  manager  on  farm  or  estate;  American, 
married;  ^mall  family,  life  experience;  good 
P'‘f  month,  with  privileges 
ADVLRTISFJR  ,3041,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  FWR.MER  open  for  engagement,  Mnv 
to  Novemher.  Specialist  direct  selling.  Ex', 
pert  jell.v  maker,  fruit  evaporator  and  pr'e- 
$1(X)  ]s*r  month  and  percentage.  AD- 
VI'.RriSFHt  3031,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


nivl.DSMAN — F.xperleiiced  .\.  R.  work,  enlf 
raising,  balanced  rations;  married,  no  children 
$7..  and  privileges;  Westchester  County  pre¬ 
ferred;  references.  ADVERTISER  3039,  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


F’ARMER — F’or  gentlenian’s  eoiinlrv  jilaee  in 
W’'estchester  County.  A  married  ‘man  exper¬ 
ienced  with  stock,  poultry  and  general  farm 
crops.  House  and  fuel  provided.  In  rer>Iv 
state  age,  family,  wages,  nationality,  wlieii 
ready  for  work  and  send  copies  of  references 
Ai>pllcants  must  he  located  within  .W  miles  of 
New  York  (Mly.  ADVERTISER  3035.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


F.VRMF.R,  Al,  4.(,  wishes  position  as  foreman  on 
gentleman  s  estate;  strictly  temperate;  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  farm  crops  and  sto<k  raising,  hogs’a 
specialty.  Address  ROX  173,  Fislikill,  N.  Y. 

Y(1UNG  couple  wishes  small  farm  or  private  es- 
tutej  undcrstmul  cure  liors«*s,  oows,  poult rv 
lawii’  running  and  care  F'onl;  no  furniture  or 
clilldreii;  don’t  smoke  or  drink;  state  wages 
V.  IIEGER,  73  Third  Ave.,  New  York. 


D.VIRYMAN,  single,  wanted  for  jirivnte  estate 
on  Long  Island.  Must  have  eleaii  liahits  and 
understand  Jers<-y  cattle.  Dry  milker;  state 
nationality  and  wages  wanted  in  first  letter. 
.VDVERTLSER  3038,  eare  Rural  N’ew-'V’orker. 


,SINGLF>  MAN  for  fruit  farm,  near  Cam])  Dix. 

Experience  unnecessary,  if  willing.  ROUT. 
COX,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  at  once — Married  man  for  barn  and 
dairy  work;  good  milker,  $05;  house,  fuel 
and  milk;  raise  if  satisfactory.  SRI.N'G  FAR.M 
DAIRY,  Monessen,  I’a. 


WANTFID — Ry  April  Ist  or  before,  a  first-class 
American  farm  superintendent  under  general 
manager,  who  is  fitted  by  training  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience  to  handle  labor,  farm  crops  and 
all  branches  of  live  stock  in  a  large  way;  only 
a  high-grade  man,  used  to  responsihilit.v,  eager 
to  get  results,  and  whose  record  will  stand  the 
closest  investigation,  need  apply;  a  remarkable 
opportunity  to  one  who  can  measure  up  to  staud- 
ard.  CONYERS  FAR.M,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

I’lU’LTRYMAN  WANTED— Private  estate,  Long 
Island;  single;  must  know  Ids  business,  be  a 
good  drr  picker.  ADVERTLSER  2987,  care 
Hiiral  New-Yorker. 


WAN  JED — New  England  woman,  used  to  own 
home,  as  cook  in  jirivate  family;  must  he 
good  planner,  exeellent  jilaiii  cook,  interested 
in  following  food  eonservntioii  card;  own  room, 
inodcrn  kilchen:  fare  paid  one  way  and  .$.35  per 
inonib.  Send  full  jiarf iculars  to  MRS.  WIL- 
LI.V.M  CRANE,  Rlchniond,  Mass. 


WAN'PED — Married  man  to  work  on  farm  by 
year.  Wife  to  do  the  liousew’ork.  Refer¬ 
ences  desired.  Inquire  of  GLEN  ROGERS,  F 
O,  Address  Rox  82,  R.  1,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

PFIMALFI  NURSE  or  attendant  for  a  sanitarium 
for  nervous  and  mental  diseases;  salary,  .$22 
per  month,  with  board  and  laundry.  Address  K. 
IvORD,  Stamford,  Conn. 


.  W.VN'l'ED — Married,  trustwortliy, 
middle-aged;  private  place;  poultryman;  vege¬ 
table  garden,  lawns,  walks,  shrubs,  care  liorses 
cows,  niilk.  butter,  cheese;  handy  wilh  tools; 
full  particulars  in  first  letter;  can  make  good. 
J.  PA  1  TON,  Oyster  Hay,  Long  Island. 


WAN  1  ED— Fosition  on  private  estate  as  general 
niachanic;  expert  machinist;  understands  gas 
/"V’  maeliinery;  also  motor 

tniiKs  •ind  automobiles;  capable  of  taking 

ter^N.'  Y 

Farins  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etcT~[ 

PLORID.V  river  front  farm  for  sale  or  exchange 
for  northern  farm;  1(;3  acres,  good  buildings 
fences,  soine  fruit,  team,  hogs,  hens.  Would 
prefer  a  farm  within  100  miles  of  New  York 

RENSON  GuU  'Vlly';'’' F'/a.”" 


RF.LIABLE  working  farm  superintendent  and 
gardener;  married;  tlioroiighly  understanding 
llie  maiingemcnt  of  general  farming  and  estates: 
-M  referenees  as  to  stock,  poullry,  all  kinds  of 
shrubs,  flowers  and  Alfalfa;  do  not  object  to  do¬ 
ing  my  Bliiire  of  work.  B.  LANE,  No.  4  S.  Ce¬ 
llar  St.,  Beacon,  N.  'Y. 


POULTRYMAN  and  gardener,  oariienfer  and  all 
around  meehanic;  American,  30  years  old- 
married,  one  child ;  strictly  temperate;  good 
workman;  state  wages,  etc.  ADVERTISER  3022 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


M.VRRIED  couple  with  children  want  iiositloii 
on  farm;  little  experience.  ADVERTISER 
3019,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent  single  man.  on  dairy  farm; 

handy  with  team;  temperate;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected,  age;  give  references.  S.  D.  NEWELL. 
Rrlstol,  Conn. 


F’ARM  HAND — General  farming;  modern  farm; 

$.50;  house:  wowl  for  fuel;  garden;  milk.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3032,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1\..\NIF,D — 1  wo  good  single  men  to  work  on  a 
country  cstali*;  also  married  man;  wife  to 
iMiaril  five  or  six  men;  good  wages.  E.  W 
IIIGI.OW,  Siipt.,  Westbury,  N.  Y. 

IVISH  to  correspond  witti  niiitiitious  Christian 
boy  that  wishes  to  work  on  farm;  lionie,  train¬ 
ing,  wages.  DAVID  EVANS,  Angelica,  N.  Y. 


■  (  OM’LE — Chauffeur-gardener  and  general  lioiise- 
work,  including  laundry  for  family  of  Iwo, 
iroiii  April  1st;  wages,  $80  per  month;  references 
rpiuircd;  l,„i,g  Island.  ADVERTISER  302.3,  care 
Itiiral  New-Yorker. 


W.WTEI) — Married  man  on  dairy  farm;  state 
age,  nationality,  wages  expected;  would  let  ou 
•‘•hares.  W.  11.  MCNSOX,  AVoodhimy.  Conn. 


WANTED — .\  man  or  a  woman  to  make  and 
take  eare  of  a  garden  in  the  country  in  place 
of  a  man  who  has  enlisted.  Address  ADVER- 
'I’lSER  3020,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

1V..\N'TED  at  once,  single  man  for  wagon,  also 
general  <lairy  work.  .Must  he  steady,  nOiahle 
and  no  boozer.  F.cst  of  wages  paid.  SFlHNG 
FTRM  DAI  ICY.  Monessen,  I’a. 

WAN'l’ED — 'I'wo  single  men  for  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  work;  must  he  sober,  honest,  and  reliable; 
go<Kl  wages  and  steady  work  for  right  men;  give 
references  and  -wages  cxiiected,  first  letter.  H. 
B.  COOKE,  Darien,  Conn. 


FARM  OR  ESTATE  M.VNAGER— At  liberty  Jan. 

1st.  Scotch,  age  42;  many  years  of  practical, 
successful  experience  in  all  branches  of  estate 
management,  dairying,  sheep,  swine,  poultry  and 
horses.  F'amiliar  wltli  all  modern  methods  and 
machinery,  bulldiiijf  roads,  constni(*fion  ^vo^k, 
renewing  run-down  land,  .\lfalfa  culture,  keeping 
records  and  accounts;  can  also  suiiply  first-class 
dairyman  and  herdsman;  also  stud  groom  and 
several  experieneed  farm  hands.  Nothing  hut  a 
good  proposition  considered.  .\ddress  ADVER- 
'JTSFIR  2740,  care  Rural  New-'Yorker. 

Manager,  modem  methOfls  farming,  fruit,  for¬ 

estry,  dynamite,  Inndseape,  Imndling  men; 
temperate;  references,  Massachusetts,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Rliode  Island;  married;  cliiblreii.  Apply 
-VDVFIR'ITSER  3018,  care  Rural  New-'Yorkor. 

I’OSITION  WAN'l'Fn),  April  Ist,  on  general  or 

fruit  farm;  excellent  references.  C.  GLAE- 
SEL,  F’ariiiingdale,  Long  Island. 


W.tNTEI) — A  man  for  farm  work;  good  wages 
and  good  living:  50  miles  from  New  York.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVER'I’ISER  3025,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — Holstein  Iierd;  iiiodern  liarns;  one 
wlio  knows  how  to  liiilaiice  rations:  $00:  Iiouse, 
w„t,d  for  fuel,  garden,  milk.  ADVERTISF.It 
3034,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  NEA'T,  caimlile,  young  or  middle-aged 
woman,  to  assist  witli  lious<*work  and  plain 
cooking.  A  good  Iioiiic  and  kind  treatment  to 
one  who  will  nppreclale  it.  Flease  state  wage.s 
expected.  Address  MIIS.  GEO.  IL  MARIE, 
DeGraw  avenue,  'I’caneck,  N.  J. 

W.W'I'ED  at  once — Married  farmer  for  hundred 
acre  farm,  general  crops,  house  and  iu-ivll(‘ges. 
Address  stating  wages,  referenees  and  partic¬ 
ulars  liUX  141,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


A  YOTTNG  MAN  possessing  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical  farming  exiierience,  desires  a  position  on 
n  good  general  farm;  will  furnish  unqiiestionnlile 
references;  earnest  and  reliable  all  around. 
Adilress  .M.  ,M.  SEE,  188  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

FOSITION — F'arin  manager:  competent  with 
men.  stock,  maeliinery.  ADVERTISER  3011, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EX 0 HA NG E— 80-acre  farm 
GICANGEK,  WorceHter,  Now  York.  **  ^  * 

,M.\N,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

MORRIstO'VVN,  N.  J.,  counfry  iilace;  lo  acres* 
ho  Vo'*'”*’"  from  .Morristown  slation* 

liouso  1.^  rooms;  largo  ham;  other  oulbuiidiiigs* 
beu«-*^'^f'*  -,'‘“*’5  frees;  strawberry  and  nsimragim 
hf<ls,  fruits  of  all  kinds;  stroam  wator  almost 

$0,000.  OWNKU,  ;n2 
\\ «  St  .lOth  St,,  Now  York  City. 

WANTED,  suitable  for  Suiiiiiior 
hoarders  and  [loiiltry;  will  pav  cash  vi-nt- 
would  consider  a  idace  where  a  reliable  can- 
taker  was  required  and  wliere  the  owner  would 

way  of  rent,  unquestionable  references  Ad 
SYm^"r.^'‘'‘  -'^nVERTISER  3017,  care-’  R.fral 

FOR  .8ABK  or  exchange  for  farm  property 
Hiibiirbaii  home  in  Vienna,  Virginia*  coiiimuF 
iiig  distance  from  Washington,  one  hour;  mod- 
fin  conveniences;  furnace  heated;  sanitary" flx- 
fiircs;  liot  and  cold  water,  etc.  .\ddreHs^ Ji'r 
JQH.N'SON,  Ralboa  Ileiglits,  Canal  Zone. 


F’OR  S.\LF: — Five  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
r'F.V.‘'T?  "F  <^>'■'"■'•'1  laiKl-  In  Biu-khigbam 

s."n"f'^  1' ‘^'i  railroad.  Will 

stll  for  land  _value  to  close  up  a  partiiershli)* 

KSTATbT  this  122-acre  dairy  farm 
sale;  all  improvements;  best 
market.  M  rite  for  particulars.  R.  0,  BOX  35 
Susquehanna,  I’a.  ’ 


FO.sri'loX  wanted  as  farni  forciiiaii  or  suiiciiii- 
fendent,  American,  2(i  years  of  age,  married, 
no  cliildren;  life  experience  in  all  lines  of 
fanning:  Iwo  sliort  courses  in  agriculture.  .Must 
have  good  Iiouse  with  eonveiiieiices;  xviiges,  .t9() 
with  luivilcge.s.  ADVERTISER  3b3i!,  care 
Rural  N'(-w-Yorker. 

YOf.N'G  M.\N',  Gi-nuiiii,  29,  wishes  iiosition  as 
assistant  poiillryiiiaii  on  iioiiltry  fanu;  three 
luoiitlis  practical  oxiiericiice  and  a  stuilciit  of 
the  Iiileriial  ioiial  Correspondence  Schools,  hav¬ 
ing  coinjileted  Hie  Foultr.v  l-'amiing  Course. 
ADVERTISER  3037,  care  Rural  New-'V’oi'kcr. 


SUFERIN’l'ENDENT  on  large  countr.y  estate 
wishes  to  find  a  good  position  for  a  man  wlio 
lias  been  witli  lilin  for  the  jiast  six  years;  tills 
man  lias  a  good  knowledge  of  dairy  work,  veg¬ 
etable  growing  and  general  farm  work.  Apply 
to  ADVEirnSEK  .‘(024,  care  Kunil  .New  Yrirker. 


privilege  of  buying, 
faim  in  New  York  .State  of  00  or  more  acres 
■Mutable  for  dairying,  within  100  miles  of  New 
price  and  full  luirticiilars.  GFIORGE 
IvROF.GER,  500  75th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  Well-located  400-acre  farm,  stock 

and  tools;  timher  enough  to  pav  for  if  har- 
gali^  to  quick  buyer.  1’.  H.  STONE,  Hancock, 


F’ARM  of  178  acres.  Iludsoii  River  Valiev*  20 
acres  bearing  fruit;  apples,  pears;  40  'acres 
va  liable  woudb-l;  balance  tillable;  suitalde 

biilbliiigs:  good  water,  stock  and  eiiiiipmciit- 

.$0..i00;  half  eash.  ADVERTISER  3029,  cure 
Kuril  I  N«*w-York<T. 

FOR  S.M.E — Forty-four  acres  of  first  <Iass  laiiil 

just  out  of  the  borough  of  Fleiiiiiigtoii,  N.  J.; 
suitable  for  general  famiing;  four  acres  iii 
orehard.  S.  DI  .MAYO,  257  Seventh  Avenue, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

F’OIl  S.ILE — Choice  fruit  and  dairy  farm,  three 
miles  from  Oswego,  near  I.aki;  Ontario;  10- 
rooiii  Iiou.se,  basement  barn,  silo,  storage  build¬ 
ings;  over  1,000  bearing  fruit  trees;  also  small 
fruits;  011  improved  road;  equipment  If  desired. 
■MABA  K.  LEWIS.  Oran,  N.  Y. 
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Now— More  Than  Ever  Before 
You  Need  Your  Car 


Uncle  Sam  expects  record  crops 
from  you  this  year. 

He  needs  quicker,  better  work 
on  your  part — more  planting  done 
and  a  bigger  yield  from  every  acre. 

And  this,  in  spite  of  the  short¬ 
age  of  labor  and  horses. 

Make  your  car  help.  Now  — 
more  than  ever  before — you  can 
use  it  to  advantage. 

It  will  save  time  and  effort  for 
you, 

— shorten  your  trips  to  town, 

— enable  you  to  get  over  the 
farm  with  greater  speed, 

— make  it  possible  for  you  to 
deliver  your  product  quicker  and 
at  less  cost. 

Use  your  car  to  the  limit. 


And  be  sure  that  it  is  perfectly 
shod. 

Give  it  the  tires  that  have  proved 
themselves  tough  enough  and  en¬ 
during  enough  to  go  farthest  and 
last  longest  on  country  roads. 

Among  the  different  types  of 
United  States  Tires  you  can  get 
exactly  the  right  one  to  fill  the  bill. 

There  are  five  treads  from  which 
you  may  choose, 

— one  for  every  need  of  price 
and  use, 

— and  each  of  the  supremely 
high  quality  responsible  for  the 
tremendous  advances  in  the  sale 
of  United  States  Tires. 

There  is  a  United  States  Tire 
dealer  in  the  nearest  town. 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


m 


Don’t  Waste  Mileage 

Don’t  scrape  your  tires  on  the  curb. 

Don’t  run  in  car  tracks. 

Don’t  'set  brakes  so  quickly  as  to  lock 
wheels. 

Slow  up  for  bridge  “edges”  and  cross¬ 
overs. 

Don’t  let  tires  stand  in  oil. 

Don’t  neglect  cuts  in  tread. 

DON’T  RUN  WITH  TIRES  UNDEp.  - 
INFLATED. 


March  23,  1918  -  Five  Cents  a  Copy 


A  Wartime  Labor  Combination  on  a  New  Jersey  Truck  Farm — i 

[See  Page  457) 
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TKe  Thrift  Car 


Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  Overland  car 


“Since  McCormick  in¬ 
vented  a  reaping  ma¬ 
chine,  no  other  inven¬ 
tion  has  been  so  bene¬ 
ficial  to  farmers  as  the 
automobile. 

And  when  it  comes  to 
farmers’  wives,  what 
compares  with  the 
automobile  ? 

The  fact  that  farmers 
have  bought  60  per 
cent  of  the  cars  we 
have  built,  we  con¬ 
sider  the  greatest  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  value. 

For  farmers,  above  all 
other  business  men, 


need  and  look  for 
those  qualities  of  j)er- 
formance  on  which 
Overland  supremacy 
is  founded — efficiency, 
dependability  and 
economy. 

Farmers  particularly 
need  the  room  and 
riding  comfort  of  the 
Overland. 

Farmers’  wives  tell  us 
of  their  appreciation 
of  the  style  distinction 
of  the  Overland. 

These  Overland  qualities 
are  of  even  greater  im- 
j)ortance  today  when 

A'p'pearance,  Performance, 
Comfort,  Service  and  Price 


time  and  energy  are 
demanded  on  the  farm 
as  never  before. 

So  now  while  thousands 
of  other  farmers  and 
their  families  are  sav¬ 
ing  time,  energy  and 
money  with  this  Over¬ 
land  Thrift  Car — 

We  suggest  that  you  let 
the  Willys- Overland 
Dealer  show  you  how 
this  same  Model  90 
will  earn  its  way  for 
you. 

In  your  interifet,  today  is 
none  too  early  to  place 
your  order. 


Ughf  Fovr  McuJpI  90 

pouring  Car  $795,  Sedan  $12^0 — •/.  o.  h.  Toledo 


Willy s-Overlancl  Inc.,  Toledo,  Oliio 

Waiys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Cars 
Canadian  Factory,  West  Toronto,  Canada 
Catalog  on  request,  please  address  Dept.  1186 


Prices  subject 
to  change  without  notice 


Published  by 
The  Rural  Publishing  Co. 
333  W.  30th  Street 
New  York 


The  Business  Farmer’s  Paper 


Weekly,  One  Dollar  Per  Year 
Postpaid  I 

Single  Copies,  Five  Cent# 
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No.  1474 


The  Story  of  a  Day 

How  it  Was  Spent  on  a  Florida  Farm 

ROPS  AX’r>  ACRE.VGE. — It  is  February  15.  ami 
no  doul>t  some  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y..  while 
anxiously  waiting  for  tlie  first  signs  of  Siu'ing  in  the 
frozen  North,  would  be  interested  in  a  glimpse  of 
country  life  in  this  land  Avhere  Y'inter  is  “tabooed" 
and  Spring  and  Autumn  meet.  The  farm  consists 
of  only  26  acres,  five  acres  having  been  sold  to  good 
advantage  last  year.  About  2.6  acres  are  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  of  that  2i/4  acres  are  occupied  by  grove, 
leaving  about  20  ticres  devoted  to  truck  crop.s,  juainly 
tomatoes.  Resides  the  tomatoes  there  were  planted 
1%  acres  of  strawberries,  acres  of  cabbage,  about 
1/4  acre  in  lettuce  and  “bunch  crops."  beets,  carrots. 


with  red  spider,  an  almost  microscopic  ])arasite  on 
the  underside  of  the  leaf,  where  they  could  not  be 
effectively  reached  with  .spray.  The.v  are  a  total 
loss,  as  against  the  record  crop  of  last  season  some 
readers  will  remember,  reported  last  Summer.  So  it 
is  apparent  the  work  proceeds  handicapped  by 
wrecked  hopes  of  extraordinarily  promising  crops 
and  a  totally  inadequate  labor  supply. 

REGIXXIXG  THE  DAY.— At  4:15.  Central  time, 
the  faithful  little  alarm  clock  sounds  the  call  to  ac¬ 
tion.  and  there  is  no  thought  of  au  after  nap.  for 
there  is  a  big  day's  work  that  looms  up  insistently 
above  a  dozen  other  tasks  that  call  urgently  for  at¬ 
tention.  but  must  wait.  The  job  in  hand  is  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  a  shipment  of  cabbage,  already  a  week 
01  more  delayed.  The  caltbage.  of  course,  smiled  at 


for  the  many  people  who  insist  that  they  have  little 
ai)petite  for  breakfast.  My  wife  and  I  both  consider 
it  the  most  zestful  meal  of  the  day.  and  as  usual  do 
it  full  justice.  After  breakfast  I  have  au  appoint¬ 
ment  with  a  neighbor  near  by.  who  is  going  with  his 
family  to  a  new  farming  development  opening  up  a. 
hundred  miles  or  .so  to  the  north. 

MAKING  GARBAGE  CRATES.— The  busine.ss  in 
hand  .settled  and  good-byes  exchanged,  I  return 
home.  Ry  this  time  daylight  is  well  advanced  and  I 
take  up  the  work  of  the  preceding  evening,  nailing 
cabbage  crates.  I  am  not  a  lightning  operator  in 
this  line,  like  some  of  the  e.xpert  crate  nailers  on  this 
coast,  who,  with  a  special  device  for  handling  the 
nails,  have  records  of  upwards  of  100  tomato  crates 
per  hour.  Cabbage  crates  require  about  three  time.-t 


They  fly  about  and  ehnnye  their  eourae  with  jioor  bewildered  win  I. 
Aud  yet  nowhere,  for  they  have  left  the  pih/t  far  behind! 


turnips  and  radishes,  and  about  one-tenth  acre  of 
celery. 

.kllORT  HELP  AND  FRDSl'. — Ordinarily  the  reg¬ 
ular  hired  force  consists  of  three  or  four  men,  with 
fre(iuent  additional  help  of  transients,  but.  alas,  due 
to  causes  every  farmer  knows  but  too  well,  the  force 
now  consists  of  one  lone  hired  man,  and  apparently 
no  more  to  be  had.  transients  or  othei’wise,  for  love 
nor  gold,  and  that.  too.  after  having  had  the  usual 
force  to  plant  the  crops.  On  the  night  of  January  6 
“Old  .Tack  Frosf’  paid  the  whole  State  a  visit,  and 
we  bid  the  tomatoes  good-hye.  The  whole  acreage 
had  to  be  replanted,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
acres  not  totally  destroyed  pruned  back  to  new 
shoots.  The  total  loss  of  tender  crops  in  two  suc¬ 
cessive  years  is  rather  an  unusual  record.  The  straw¬ 
berries  were  planted  as  insurance  against  just  such 
a  contingenc.v.  l)ut  this  time  they  did  not  insure. 
They  failed  to  start  off  with  their  usual  vigor,  and 
later  it  developed  that  they  were  houelessly  infe.sted 


Jack  Frost's  attack,  and  is  a  bumper  crop,  the  small 
part  now  ready  easily  running  at  the  rate  of  20  tons 
per  acre.  Having  dressed.  I  light  the  three-burner 
oil  stove,  put  the  kettle  on.  and  facetiously  call  to  my 
wife  that  it  is  time  to  get  up.  perfectl.v  aware  that 
she  is  as  Avide  awiike  as  I.  Next  I  take  my  Avheel 
and  ride  over  smooth  rock  road  a  qiiarter  of  a  mile 
to  feed  the  mules.  They  have  already  come  in  from 
their  three-acre  inclosure,  and  “George."  as  usual, 
greets  me  with  his  Ioav  whinnying  call  for  breakfast. 
As  I  ride  I  note  just  the  faintest  hint  of  <lawn  in 
the  east,  and  the  soft,  slightly  moist  tenq)er  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  being  the  exact  ideal  <.>f  a  trucker’.s 
dream.  The  temperature  is  about  70  degrees,  run¬ 
ning  in^o  the  low  eighties  at  mid-day.  It  has  been 
something  near  that  continuously  for  some  weeks 
past. 

BREAKFAST.- The  mules  fed  and  tied  in  for 
Avork,  I  get  the  daily  supply  of  water  for  the  house, 
by  that  time  breakfast  is  nearly  ready.  I  feel  .sorry 


as  much  n.iiling  ond  the  material  is  not  so  conve¬ 
nient  to  handle,  and  speed  the  best  i  can,  about  one 
every  five  minutes  is  the  best  I  can  do.  After  nail¬ 
ing  a  few  my  Avatch  indicates  six  o’clock,  time  for 
Mack,  the  hired  man,  to  begin  operations.  Looking 
across  the  strawberry  patch.  I  see  him  coming  out 
of  the  little  house  provided  for  him  in  the  grove, 
and  as  he  is  to  use  mule  and  cultivator,  aud  stable  is 
beyoiul.  I  go  over  and  give  Instructions  for  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  work,  namely,  to  adju.st  a  cultiwitor  to  go  be- 
tAveen  roAvs  of  okra  and  corn  interplanted  among  the 
ruined  .strawberries,  and  just  showing  aboA'e  ground, 
and  harrow  out  our  cherished  strawberry  plants; 
78,000  of  them.  Returning.  I  go  to  the  post  ottice,  a 
few  hundred  yards  distant,  glance  over  the  mail, 
then  go  on  Avith  the  nailing:  but  soon  Mack,  having 
encountered  rusted  bolts,  needs  assistance.  I  help 
with  the  adjustment,  try  the  imi)lement.  find  it  sat¬ 
isfactory.  aud  return  to  my  task.  During  tlie  morn¬ 
ing  hours  the  passage  of  the  cultivator  and  the  tap- 
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tap  of  fho  liatohot  on  the  cabha.iro  crates  .^o  on  apace. 

Tin:  WOMAN  WITH  THE  IIOE.— At  ciitht  o'clock 
Klanchc.  ^Mack's  wife,  comes  over  to  .say  that  she  can 
.si)are  a  few  lunirs  to  tiglit  weeds,  mostly  imrslane. 
in  the  tomato  fields.  It  looks  like*  a  i)nny  effort,  om* 
lone  woman  hoeinir  in  a  seven-acre  field,  hot  if  is  ;i 
case  of  “every  little  helj>s,'’  and  all  off('rs  of  lahoi’ 
■thankfully  received.  ' 

('ITY  \'lsrr(Ht. — As  I  work  an  auto  stoiis.  a 
finite  usual  occurrence,  and  an  elderly  city  man  who 
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Fade 

earlier  had  got  a  few  bori‘y  plants  for  his  garden, 
comes  in  to  imiuire  as  to  the  fate  of  the  straw’berries. 
I  itause  a  few  moments  for  civility’s  sake  to  explain, 
then  resume  my  work  while  we  talk.  We  chatted  a 
long  time,  he  explaining  how  he  had  been  brought 
up  on  a  farm,  had  been  caught  in  the  drift  of  the 
fide  cityward,  and  never  saw  his  Avay  clear  to  return. 
Evidently  he  was  i)rosi)erous.  but  there  was  a  note  of 
re;il  regret  in  his  tone,  and  suddenly  he  excused  him- 
.self  for  interfering  with  woi’k.  remarking  th:it  he 
could  “talk  farming  all  day.” 

IIAKVESTIXE  THE  r’AKBAEE. — During  the 
morning  my  wife  made  various  excursions  to  the 
garden  ])atch,  the  results  of  which  .showed  latei-.  Once 
oi'  twice  1  was  called  to  admlr*'  some  new  flevelop- 
ment  among  her  flowers.  At  lOrl.l  T  drove  the  last 
nail  of  the  (id  crates  I  meant  to  i)rei)are,  and  Mack 
finished  his  task  about  the  same  time.  Those  dO 
crates  <if  cabbage  are  scheduled  to  be  ready  for  de¬ 
livery  truck  to  haul  for  boat  trausimrtation  at  10:.“0 
the  next  da.v.  and  as  it  is  an  entirely  new^  turn  in 
our  trucking  pi-ograiii  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  Mack 
i:'  directed  to  turn  in  the  mule  and  then  help  with 
the  cabbage.  As  the  patch  is  clo.se  by,  Avith  smooth 
roadAvay.  it  seems  best  to  haul  Avith  the  little  auto. 
Avith  i-ack  attached  holding  eight  barrels,  u.siuilly 
used  for  distributing  cabbage  on  the  home  mai'ket. 
1  run  out  the  machine,  then  fake  my  knife  and  be¬ 
gin  to  cnt.  Almost  ever.v  head  is  mature,  .so  T  pass 
bf'tween  tAA'o  rr)ws.  cutting  both,  stepping  backAvard 
and  dropping  the  heads  on  cut-off  leaves  to  keep  them 
clean.  Soon  !Mack  ai)pears  to  carry  out.  In  120 
minutes  150  cabbages  have  been  guillotined,  their 
heads  lying  in  a  neat  I'ow.  A  few  minutes  later  all 
are  stacked  in  the  rack.  Avhich  is  full  and  heaiied 
high.  It  is  11  o'clock  and  dinner  time.  Mack  is 
dismissed  and  I  take  in  the  load.  The  southbound 
mail  is  nearly  due.  and  a  business  letter  needs  to 
be  mailed,  so  I  visit  the  post  oflice  a  second  time  be¬ 
fore  going  to  dinner.  Du  the  Avay  1  note  tAvo  tour¬ 
ists  Avith  a  camera  loitering  on  the  bridge.  Ac¬ 
costing  them,  I  proj)o.se  photographing  the  cal)bage 
field  and  find  them  eagerly  and  ideasantly  accommo¬ 
dating,  promi.sing  to  look  into  the  po.ssibilities  pres¬ 
ently. 

DINNER. — At  fable  the  results  of  my  Avife's  visif.s 
to  the  garden  shoAved  in  an  array  of  dishes  of  <-ab- 
bage.  ]>otatoes,  peas,  beets  and  tomatoes,  and  as  a 
finishing  touch,  a  straAvberry  pie,  Avhile  on  the  side¬ 
board.  Avaiting  to  be  labeled  for  Summer,  mark  you. 
not  Winter  use,  are  neAvly  canned  choAv-choAv.  ))ick- 
led  beets,  sti'aAA:berries  and  straAA-berry  ))reserves. 
Avhile  sauerkraut  from-  unsalable  cabbage  is  jtlanned 
as  an  addition  to-morroAv.  The  Avhy  of  canning  for 
Summer  use,  here,  is  a  chapter  in  itself. 

ITIOTOGRAPHY  AND  CABBAGE  PACKING.— 
Dinner  over,  there  is  no  time  .iust  now  for  relaxation 
or  rest.  1  go  out  at  once  and  find  the  tourists  ma- 
neuA'ering  for  photographic  position  in  the  <'abbage 
field.  1  join  them  and  at  their  .suggestion  Ave  “camou¬ 
flage”  a  bit.  b.A-  planting  two  good  heads  in  as  many 
vacant  places  to  secure  a  more  perfect  ificture.  You 
Avill  And  the  result  in  Fig.  220,  page  -142.  By  this  time 
it  is  12  o’clock,  and  Mack  and  I  ti-y  our  hand  at  pack¬ 
ing.  The  heads  are  large,  and  at  first  it  .seems  impos¬ 
sible  so  to  pack  them  in  the  tAvo-section  barrel  crate 
j'.s  Jiot  leave  undue  vacant  space,  but  avc  soon  find 
that  usually  fl  heads  on  each  side  properly  selected 
a. ml  placed  Avill  turn  the  trick.  So  1  pack  and  Mack 
nails  up.  Soon  Ave  have  the  first  load  packed  and 


our  job  looks  easier.  Four  more  loads  are  brought 
in  and  i)acked,  52  crates  during  the  afternoon,  Avith 
another  load  ready  to  pack  in  the  morning.  So  when 
five  o’clock,  (putting  time  for  the  hired  man.  come.s. 
Ave  knoAv  we  have  the  job  fairly  in  baud.  During 
the  afternoon  there  are  the  divei-sions  and  inferrup- 
tions  of  a  ])arty  of  tourists  to  inquire  for  straAv- 
berries.  .and  a  neighbor  to  invite  us  for  an  auto  ride 
to  Miami  tomoi'roAv  evening. 

(’DNTINFlNfJ  WORK. — T  said  it  is  quitting  time 
for  the  hired  man.  but  there  is  still  daylight,  and 
under  the  circumstances  T  feel  there  is  none  to  lose. 
The  Aveather  looks  settled,  and  so  to  make  good 
against  some  unexpected  dela.v  on  the  morrow,  I 
decide  to  cut  cabbage  to  expedite  Avork  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Time,  tide  and  transportation  Avait  for  no  man. 
In  the  dusk  of  evening  the  cabbage  heads  fall  fast. 
I’he  light  fades  in  the  Avest,  a  feAv  fii-efiies  tAvinkle  in 
fhe  deepening  tAvilight.  but  the  Avork  goes  on  by  the 
dim  light  of  a  bright  half  moon  overhead.  In  other 
mood  (here  might  have  been  a  disjmsition  to  “blues.” 
but  just  noAV  the  jileasure  of  handling  a  successful 
crop  and  the  game  of  cutting  a  certain  amount,  dis- 
l)el  all  gloom,  but  I  x’efiect  that  even  the  sidendid 
Florida  sunshine  is  not  ahvays  insurance  against  the 
blues.  When  the  tomatoes  freeze,  and  the  straAv- 
berries,  like  the  Arabs,  “quietly  st(>al  awa.A-,”  there 
are  times  Avhen  the  lu’oposition  to  “consider  the  lilies. 
(he.v  toil  not — ”  seenrs  doubly  atti-active.  But  I 
tried  the  “toil  not”  theory  once,  renting  the  land  for 
a  year  stfter  a  particularly  discouraging  crop  failure, 
and,  “never  again.”  The  “blue  devils”  just  settled 
doAvn  permanently  to  roost.  1  have  concluded  the 
best  croi)  ever  groAvn  is  hope,  and  for  me  it  thi-ives 
noAvhere  so  Avell  as  in  the  free  air  and  o]>en  sun¬ 
shine. 

THE  END  OF  THE  DAY.— Finally  the  last  lu'ad 
drop.s.  1  go  to  feed  the  mules,  impatient  at  Avait- 
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ing  longer  than  usual  for  their  supper.  Going  to 
(he  house  I  take  the  usual  bath  and  find  supi)er 
Avaiting.  After  supper  a  look  at  the  clock  shoAvs  it 
is  7  :15.  For  half  an  hour  1  relax  in  an  easy  chair. 
Avhile  m.v  Avife  lanids  from  the  local  j)aper  among 
other  things  a  scathing  editorial  as  to  the  advi.sabil- 
ity  of  Brussianizing  democracy,  and  a  number  of 
bi'and-neAV  regulations  that  the  poAvers  that  be  have 
imposi'd  on  (his  i)art  of  an  ovei--regulat(al  and  utterly 
distracted  Avorld.  n.  n.  iiartmax. 


March  2:1,  191. s 

he  is  a  very  fortunate  man  to  have  in  his  employ 
a  man  Avho  Avill  take  the  interest  in  his  Avork,  and 
put  in  the  long  hours,  and  plan  to  make  money  for 
liis  employer  as  he  Avould  for  himself :  a  man  Avho 
is  contented,  satisfied  Avith  his  home  and  surround¬ 
ings.  and  is  not  looking  clseAvhere  for  a  job  on 
AA'hat  might  seem  the  slightest  provocation;  for  most 
certainly  the  i)o.ss  has  some  right  to  dictate  and 
direct  his  oAvn  Avork :  even  though  it  does  not  meet 
Avith  the  apjtroval  of  the  employee.  I  am  confrontcMl 
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with  the  very  j)i’oblems  hei'cwith  set  forth,  uotAvith- 
standiug  the  fact  (hat  I  pay  as  folloAvs : 

Fifty  dollars  monthly  for  a  year,  and  .$40  monthly 
for  the  man’s  IO-.a’ ear-old  son.  A  good  house  and 
garden,  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  There  is 
al.so  fine  fishing  in  the  creek  running  through  the 
farm.  I  furnish  and  f(^ed  all  the  poultry,  as  man.v 
as  they  care  to  handle,  for  half  the  eggs,  and  half 
the  increase,  Avhich  may  be  sold  at  the  markets 
near  by  jR  ii  v«*ry  high  price,  and  the  proceeds  di¬ 
vided  e<iuall.v.  also  tAvo  hogs  as  good  as  the  man  is 
able  to  raise.  'I'he  man  oavus  his  oavii  coaa',  Avhich  I 
feed,  and  Avhile  tin*  coav  is  dry  milk  is  supplied 
from  the  herd.  He  has  the  jn-ivilege  of  jiicking  up 
all  dead  and  fallen  Aveod  for  fuel,  and  a  hor.se  and 
buggy  to  drive  Avhenever  so  disposed.  About  tAA’o 
AA’e(>ks  vacation  duiang  the  year  Avithout  loss  of  time; 
and  the  sum  of  25  cents  ]ter  meal  is  paid  for  the 
board  of  all  extra  help. 

^ly  f.irm  consists  of  120  acres.  20  acres  in  corn, 
.To  acres  in  oats,  10  acres  in  barley,  25  acres  in 
moAving.  and  about  10  acres  in  hog  pasture  and 
fodder  coiai.  and  20  acres  in  pastui’e.  I  furnish  the 
best  of  teams  and  e(iuipment  to  do  this  Avork.  1 
milk  about  20  coavs,  ami  take  the  milk  every  morn¬ 
ing  one  mile  and  a  half  distant.  I  raise  from  .SO 
to  40  Spring  jiigs  and  sell  them  in  the  Fall  as 
feeders.  M*  baiais  are  etpiipped  Avith  the  very 
latest  and  modern  conveniences,  and  the  barnyard 
gate  oi)ens  into  the  ]»asture.  So  far  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  Ind])  sufliciently  (pialitied  and  inter¬ 
ested  to  mak(»  farming  a  very  i)aying  proposition. 

Du  Rage  Go..  111.  av.  s.  av. 


Drying  Corn  Under  Glass 

Gan  you  give  me  information  regarding  the  drying 
•  if  corn  nnder  glas.s’?  My  plan  i.s  to  use  acreage  of  it. 
liossibly  five  aore.s.  planted  in  installments.  1  may 
liave  accessible  a  greenhouse  formerly  devot(‘d  to  rose 
culture  which  we  can  u.se  for  evaporating  or  drying. 
My  plan  is  to  make  the  convenient  racks,  cut  the  corn 
off  the  cob  in  the  milk,  drying  it  simply  by  sIoav  heat 
and  evaporation  (on  days  Avhen  the  sun  shines,  not 
cutting  Avheu  it  is  cloudy  or  rainy  if  possible).  By 
this  method  one  Avill  .save  the  expen.se  for  cams,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  labor  for  canning,  drying  it  completely,  and 
later  selling  it  in  packages  or  in  bulk  to  hotels  or 
large  msers.  When  it  is  ready  to  use,  it  is  .simply  soaked 
as  one  would  soak  beans,  then  conking  it  as  you  Avould 
fresh  corn,  and,  judging  by  my  boyhood  appetite  of 
former  year.s.  it  was  superior  to  fresh  corn.  'The  rea.son 
it  is  a  superior  product  is  simply  due  to  the  f.act  that 
it  can  be  cut  Avith  discrimination — not  too  hard  or  too 
soft,  and  as  the  heat  closes  it  up,  it  retains  almost  all 
of  its  nutriment.  If  some  of  your  readers  have  had 
sptvific  experience  along  this  line  so  far  as  the  glas.s  is 
concerned  (I  understand  the  rest  of  the  method)  it 
may  be  not  only  helpful  to  me  but  to  many  others,  as 
it  should  be  economical,  not  requiring  artificial  heat  or 
any  other  expense  except  to  keep  it  stirred  and  turned. 
One  [loint  of  information  desin'd  is  whether  the  light 
throughout  the  day  or  during  the  time  it  is  drying  or 
the  snn  heat  will  be  too  strong  through  the  glass. 

Ncav  Jei'sey.  L.  li.  -X. 

This  is  a  poav  •uk'  to  us.  but  may  be  old  and 
fanitiliar  to  some  of  our  readers.  AYe  Avoiild  like  to 
hear  from  any  of  them  about  it.  We  have  described 
the  method  of  drying  coim  in  an  evaporator  by  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  several  tinu>.s,  but  this  method  of  grtnui- 
house  or  glass  heat  is  a  neAv  one.  Will  it  AVork’.' 
There  is  no  qm^stion  about  the  heat  devtdoijed  in 
this  Avay.  I’oAver  for  Avorking  a  laimping  engine  has 
been  develoited  liy  placing  a  coil  of  ])ipes  inside  a 
hotbed  Avith  double  glass.  When  the  pipes  AA’ere 
filled  Avith  Avater  a  bright  .sunlight  raised  the  Avater 
teinp(‘rature  to  boiling. 


Farm  Labor  Problem  in  Illinois 

EPTA^ING  to  your  editorial  (page  2SS),  con- 
cei-ning  the  satisfied  hired  man  aa’Iio  tells  his 
story  on  page  29.5,  I  do  not  question  the  Avisdom 
of  that  Ohio  farmer  Avith  three  farms,  but  do  think 
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Notes  on  Making  Maple  Syrup 

This  Spring  begins  my  first  experience  making  maple 
sugar  and  syrup.  Is  thei’e  a  law  governing  making  and 
sale  of  maple  products?  Will  you  give  instructions  for 
making,  and  what  price  should  I  receive  per  gallon  for 
syrup?  Does  the  law  prevent  me  from  keeping  all  I 
need  for  home  use  for  one  year?  ii.  a.  b. 

Gainesville,  N,  Y. 

AKING  A  START. — It  is  a  long  .story  to  go 
into  all  the  minute  details  of  making  maple 
syrup  and  maple  sugar.  In  general,  however,  the 
first  operation  is  to  make  the  roads  through  the 
orchard.  Then  the  buckets  are  to  be  distributed, 
and  in  doing  this  paths  will  be  made  from  the  road 
to  the  trees.  There  is  a  difference  in  opinion,  even 
among  the  best  of  practical  sugar-makers,  as  to 
how  many  buckets  should  be  hung  upon  a  tree.  but. 
as  a  rule,  it  is  not  believed  to  be  profitable  to  place 
rhem  closer  than  two  feet,  so  that  a  tree  less  than 
foul’  feet  in  circumference  should  have  but  one 
bucket.  If  four  feet  in  circumference  it  may  have 
two,  if  six  feet,  it  may  have  three,  and  so  on.  But 
considerable  latitude  is  allowed. 

TAI’ITXfJ. — When  tapping,  select,  first  of  all,  a 
sound,  healthy  .spot,  fully  four  inches  from  any 
previous  tap-hole.  Let  the  height  be  that  which 
is  most  convenient  for  boring,  and.  as  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  .select  the  location  where  it  is  most  con¬ 
venient  of  access  from  the  path  or  road.  Location 
according  to  the  points  of  the  comi)ass  has  no  ap¬ 
preciable  influence  Avhen  the  whole  season  is  con¬ 
sidered.  I'se  a  sharp,  clean  bit,  and  let  it  be  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  smaller  than  the  spouts  that 
are  to  be  used.  Jlost  styles  of  spouts  are  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  so  a  seven-sixteenths  inch  bit  will 
be  reciuired  in  order  that  the  spouts  may  hold  firmly 
without  leaking.  Bore  to  a  dejith  of  about  two 
inche.s,  but  considerable  latitude  is 
allowed.  It  is  a  gamble  with  the 
weather  man.  whether  or  not  it 
is  profitiible  to  use  covers  for  the 
buckets.  A  man  can  gather  the 
sap  from  000  buckets  without 
covers,  in  the  time  recpiired  to 
gather  it  from  HOO  buckets  with 
covers,  .and  they  may  igit  be  needed 
during  the  whole  season.  Another 
season,  they  may  be  filled  half  full 
of  rain  Avater  every  other  day.  This 
Avill  not  only  cause  a  considerable 
expense  in  the  way  of  evaporation, 
but  it  Avill  seriously  Impair  the 
ipiality  of  the  product. 

GARIi  OF  SAB. — It  is  possible  to 
gather  and  ev.-iporate  the  s.ap  by  the 
(U’lidest  methods,  and  still  make  a 
sugar  of  high  sweetening  powers, 
but  a  high  (luality  is  attained  only 
by  carefully  following  the  most 
painstaking  methods.  IMaple  sap  is 
as  su.sceptible  to  chemical  action 
and  bacterial  influences  as  milk, 
and  hence  in  its  treatment,  cleanliness  and  celerity 
in  evaporating  must  prevail  or  a  lower  grade  of 
product  Avill  result.  The  sap  should  be  gathered 
every  day,  strained,  and  conveyed  to  the  receiving 
tank,  Avhere  it  should  flow  automatically  in  a 
steady  stream  into  the  evaporator  in  .iust  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  the  loss  by  evaporation.  Boiling 
should  never  be  checked  in  the  least,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  cold  sap,  but  the  hot  sap  should  flow  in  a 
continuous  stream,  from  one  end  of  the  evaporator 
lo  the  other,  becoming  a  thick  syrui)  as  it  reaches 
the  last  compartment,  fare  should  be  t;iken  to  keep 
the  sap  as  shallow  in  the  evaporator  as  possilde, 
and  avoid  danger  of  burning.  The  steam  escapes, 
in  little  bubbles,  from  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  As 
it  is  generated,  it  forms  a  filiU',  similar  to  the  film 
Avhich  surrounds  a  soap  bubble,  thus  leaving  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  bare  until  the  film  bursts.  The 
deeper  the  sap,  the  stronger  will  be  the  film,  and 
the  longer  Avill  be  the  time  required  to  burst  it. 
Meantime,  particles  of  sugar  inside  the  bubble  ai’e 
])eing  changed  to  caramel  Avhich  will  darken  and 
loAA’er  the  grade  of  the  product.  So  shallow  boiling 
becomes  a  highly  essential  factor  in  making  a  high- 
grade  maple  syrup  or  sugar. 

BOILING  FOR  SYRUP.— Maple  .sai)  boils  at  the 
same  temperature  as  Avater,  but.  as  its  den.sity  in¬ 
creases,  OAving  to  eA’aporation,  its  boiling  point  in¬ 
creases,  also,  and  eA’aporation  should  be  continued 
until  the  boiling  point  of  that  in  last  compartment 
reaches  very  closely  to  210  degrees,  less  one  degree 
for  every  ">00  feet  of  altitude.  That  is,  if  the 
boiling  .place  is  located  at  sea-level,  boil  to  210 
degrees.  If  it  h:is  an  elevation  of  1.000  feet,  boil 
only  to  217  degrees.  If  it  is  1,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  boil  only  to  210  degree.s.  Then 
take  the  syrup  from  the  fire,  pour  into  deep  buckets, 
aud  allow  it  to  stand  24  hours.  At  the  end  of  that 
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time  there  Avill  be  a  thick  deposit  of  mineral  matter, 
called  ‘‘sugar-sand.”  Pour  the  syrup  carefully  off, 
and  re-boil  it  until  its  temperature  is  exactly  210. 
making  allowance  for  elevation,  and  being  careful 
that  the  thermometer  does  not  touch  the  metal  of 
the  pan  Avhile  taking  the  temperature.  Filter  the 
syrup  immediately  through  a  clean  flannel  or  felt 
strainer.  This  will  reduce  the  temperature  to  about 
160  degrees,  and  at  this  temperature  the  syrup  is 
poured  into  the  cans.  The  cans  are  then  allowed  to 
cool.  In  consequence  the  syrup  shrinks  in  volume, 
and  the  cans  are  then  re-filled,  the  caps  put  on 
and  screwed  tightly.  There  will  be  a  slight  over¬ 
flow  of  syrup  Avhich  seals  the  caps.  but.  to  make 
sure,  a  little  aa'ux  should  also  be  put  around  them. 
Syrup  may  also  be  canned  when  cold,  and  Avill 
keep  equally  Avell.  In  fact,  many  sugar-makers 
prefer  this  method.  But  the  cans  must  be  sterilized 
Avith  hot  Avater  and  thoroughly  dried,  immediately 
before  the  .syrup  is  put  into  them.  More  than  this, 
they  must  be  stored  in  a  temperature  not  greatly 
exceeding  that  of  the  .syrup  Avhen  canned.  Thus, 
if  maple  syrup  is  canned  at  a  temperature  of  60  de¬ 
grees,  and  stored  in  a  room  in  Avhich  the  temper¬ 
ature  is  00  degrees,  or  even  subjected  to  that  tem¬ 
perature  during  shipment,  the  syrup  Avill  expami 
with  the  heat,  and  very  likely  burst  the  seams  of  the 
cans.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  and  high  price 
of  tin.  the  price  of  syrup  cans  the  coming  season 
will  be  doul)le  the  normal  price,  and  Avill  be  scarce 
and  hard  to  get  even  at  that  price,  but  maple  syrup 
may  be  canned  in  glass  bottles  of  any  size  and  de¬ 
scription,  and  Avill  keep  eciually  as  Avell,  provided 
they  are  clean,  and  the  corks  Avell  coA’ered  Avith  Avax. 

I^IAKTNG  SUGAR.  —  If  sugar  is  desired.  ®tlu‘ 
syrup,  after  having  been  .settled  and  separated 


from  the  sug.-ir-sand,  is  juit  in  a  deei»  pan  and 
boiled  until  the  temperature  reaches  '-'.lO  degrees, 
and  from  that  to  250  degrees,  according  .as  a  very 
soft,  or  a  very  hard  sug.-ir  is  Avaiited.  When  the 
desired  density  is  reached,  the  sugar  is  either  put 
into  the  containers  while  hot,  or  it  is  allowed  to  jtar- 
tially  cool,  meanwhile  stirring  it  more  or  less,  ac¬ 
cording  as  a  hard,  coar.se  grain,  or  a  fine  smooth 
grain  is  desired.  If.  at  any  time,  the  syrup  seems 
inclined  to  boil  over,  this  is  prevented  by  throwing 
in  a  little  sweet  milk.  A  very  convenient  AAay  of 
.‘idding  it  is  to  have  it  corked  tightly  in  ;i  bottle, 
but  Avith  a  (pull  or  small  tube  through  the  cork. 
Then.  Avhen  ueces.sary,  a  A'ery  few  drops  of  milk 
may  be  shaken  from  the  Ixittle. 

BRK’FS  FOR  FINE  BRODTT’TS.— A  very  fail- 
grade  of  mai)le  sugar,  that  Avill  be  suitable  for 
domestic  purpo.ses.  maybe  made  at  a  conqiaratively 
loAV  cost,  and  Avithout  previous  experience,  simply 
by  evaporating  maple  .sap  in  a  pan  or  kettle  of 
any  kind,  until  the  residue  Avill  luirden  Avhen  cooled. 
But  to  make  a  high  grade  Avhich  Avill  .sell  readily 
for  a  fancy  price,  requires  long  experience  and  the 
closest  attention  to  detail,  and  the  imiuirer  need 
hardly  hope  to  reach  perfection  the  first  season.  The 
price  for  AA’hich  his  iiroduct  should  .sell  Avill  depend 
upon  the  ipiality  that  he  reaches.  But  it  Avill  be 
high.  Dealers  in  Vermont  are  noAV  offering  to  con¬ 
tract  for  fair  qualities  at  18  cents  a  i)Ound,  but  the 
general  impression  seems  to  be  that  it  Avill  be 
higher,  probably  around  20  . cents  for  the  season's 
run.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  man  avIio  has 
contracted  1,000  pounds  for  ‘2o  cents  a  luiund.  and 
another  from  one  who  has  contracted  4(M»  gallons 
of  syrup  at  ,$2.-50  a  gallon.  I  know  of  three  Avomeii 
Avho  make  various  kinds  of  maple  confectionery, 
.some  of  Avhich  they  sell  for  80  cents  a  pound.  We 
are  just  beginning  to  realize  the  possibilities  of 
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the  maple  sugar  business,  Avhich  are  greater  this 
year  than  ever  before.  Everyone  having  maple  trees 
should  Avork  them  to  their  fulle.st  extent. 

There  is  no  laAA'  or  ruling  of  the  Food  .Vdminis- 
tration  that  Avill  interfere  in  any  Avay  Avith  a  mau 
Avho  makes  ali  the  maple  sugar  that  he  can  make, 
or  Avho  .sells  it  for  the  highest  price  that  he  can  get, 
or  Avho  stores  all  that  he  can  make  for  future  use, 
nor  will  any  such  a  laAv  be  enacted  during  the 
coming  year.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 


The  Use  of  Oyster  Shell  Lime 

What  is  the  A’alue  of  ground  raAv.  or  unburned  oyster 
shells?  I  hear  they  are  as  good  as  the  best  of  lime 
for  land.  I  heard  of  one  man  who  hauled  the  AA-hole 
shells  on  his  land,  and  said  they  AA'ere  just  as  good  a.s 
lime.  Hydrated  lime  costs,  here.  $11 ;  burned  or  quick¬ 
lime  -80  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  expense  of  hauling 
and  spreading.  I  can  buy  oyster  shells  for  three  ('ent.s 
per  bushel,  but  I  do  not  know  hoAV  much  they  Aveigh 
or  hoAv  much  flour  they  should  make.  Could  I  buy  a 
machine  to  make  them  into  flour,  and  what  Avould  be 
the  cost?  Hoav  much  power  Avould  it  require?  I 
think  I  could  haA’e  bought  560  tons  of  shells  in  our 
market  this  year  from  the  first  of  October  to  the  first  of 
April.  I  have  125  acres  of  land  that  should  have  at 
least  two  tons  of  good  lime  per  acre. 

Ihdaware.  avm.  a.  bu.s.sell. 

HE  oyster  shells  represent  an  organic  form  of 
lime.  To  understand  the  difference  betAveeu 
oy.ster  shells  and  limestone,  consider  hOAV  the  former 
are  made.  The  lime  is  Avjished  out  of  the  .soil  and 
carried  dOAvn  through  brooks  and  rivers  to  the 
ocean,  Avhere  there  it  is  utilized  by  .shellfish,  by 
oysters  or  clams,  to  build  the  .shell  or  house  in 
Avhich  they  Ua’c.  The  oyster  shell  thus  made  is 
liarder  than  the  limestone  from  Avhich  the  lime  orig¬ 
inally  came.  When  these  shells  are  ground  very 
fine,  they  are  just  about  as  eflicient  in  the  soil  as 
ground  limestone.  If  they  are  not 
ground  fine,  but  left  in  ccxirse 
chunks,  they  Avill  not  be  a^s  availa¬ 
ble  as  the  softer  forms  of  ground 
limestone.  This  is  because  of  their 
peculiar  organic  structure.  Most 
of  ns  Avho  live  on  the  Atlantic 
slo])e  near  the  coast,  h.ave  seen 
small  pi(*ces  of  these  shells  lie  in 
the  ground  for  years  Avithoiit  being 
lu’oken  up.  Avhile  pieces  of  soft 
limestone  of  the  same  size  Avould 
gradually  disappear.  It  is.  there- 
fon*.  entirely  a  (|uestion‘  of  fine 
grinding  for  the  (\vst(‘r  shells.  Some 
of  the  Tiim^stoue  crushers  Avill  han¬ 
dle  these  sludls  and  give  a  good 
product,  but  it  Avill  be  neces.sary  to 
handle  a  large  (luantity  of  the 
shells  in  order  to  make  such  a 
machine  pay.  It  Avould  hardly  pay 
for  a  single  farmer  to  attempt  to 
Avork  this  for  his  own  use  alone,  but 
if  a  community  near  the  sea  coast 
could  cmnbiue  to  crush  the  shells, 
it  might  be  made  a  paying  iiroposition. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  value  of  lime  of 
any  kind,  as  an  application  upon  .sea-coast  hand. 
Through  ^taryland  and  I)elaAvare  you  Avili  find 
many  of  the  roads  built  of  oyster  shells,  fl'he.se 
shells  are  slOAvly  ci’ushed  by  passing  Avheels  and 
they  usually  make  a  fine  firm  road  bed.  Gonstant 
travel  crushes  these  shells,  and  the  Avind  frequently 
blows  the  fine  poAvder  over  the  fields.  The  result 
is  that  many  grasses  and  cloA-ers  Avhich  Avould  not 
otherwise  thrive  on  that  soil,  Avork  in  and  groAV 
Avell.  In  some  cases  the  seeds  of  these  gras.ses  are 
imported  in  stable  manure  brought  from  the  North, 
lint  these  plants  do  not  grow  or  make  a  firm  foot¬ 
hold  in  that  soil  Avithout  lime,  and  this  has  bemi 
supplied  by  the  dust  of  the  oyster  shells  bloAvn  over 
the  field.  There  are  many  cases  along  the  sliore 
AA'liere  these  shells  could  be  utilized  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage  for  farm  inirposes.  In  some  ca.ses  they 
are  piled  and  burned  like  stone  lime,  but  fuel  is 
expensiAe,  and  the  crushing  Avould  be  more  econo¬ 
mical  if  it  can  be  done  on  a  large  scale. 


Seeding  Rye  and  Buckwheat  Together 

I  have  secu  it  stated  that  ry(*  and  buckAvheat  can 
be  sown  together  in  .Tune.  ’  Is  this  Winter  rye,  and 
Avill  the  rye.  if  cut  Avith  the  buckAvheat  in  September, 
produce  grain  the  folloAving  sea.son?  Hoav  much  seed 
of  each  should  be  sown  to  the  acre? 

INTER  rye  and  buckwheat  are  often  seeded 
together  in  late  June  or  July.  The  object 
is  to  get  a  fair  crop  of  buckwheat  and  then  let 
the  rye  come  on  later  to  cover  the  ground  through 
the  Fall  and  Winter.  .Success  depends  on  a  uum- 
l>er  of  conditions.  There  must  be  moisture  enough 
to  support  both  crops,  and  plant  food  enough  to 
make  quick  groAvth  on  the  buckwheat.  Heavy  seed- 
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Velvet  Beans 


Save  Fertilizer  Bills,  in¬ 
crease  crop  productive¬ 
ness,  and  make  the  best 
of  Summer  forage  crops. 

Will  improve  land  wonderfully, 
even  after  using  crop  for  forage 
or  grazing  purposes.  Can  be 
grown  to  excellent  advantage  in 
your  Corn  crop,  increasing  yield 
of  Corn  and  making  a  wonderful 
improvement  to  the  soil. 

Write  for  prices  and  “WOOD’S 
CROP  SPECIAL,”  giving  informa¬ 
tion  about  all  Seasonable  Seeds. 
Mailed  free  on  request. 

Iff.  wood!  SONS, 

Seedsmen,  Richmond,  Va. 


Hoffman's  Seed  Oats 

Unstained — not  sprouted — sound — white- 
clean— SIX  VARIETIES— bof/i  side”  and 
"tree”  types — all  heavy  yielders.  Lis^ 

includes  the  famou9“White  Tar*^ 

tar” — “Bumper  Crop” — also^ 
pure  strain  of  “Swedish 
select.  ’  ’  These  Oats 
will  increase 
your  yields. 


1918 
Seed  Book 

Offers  seeds  for  every  farm  crop 
and  tells  how  to  grow  them.  Specializes 
in  Alfalfa,  Soy  Beans— Field  Fea^Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes— Seed  Corn  for  silage  and  cribbing.  Hoff¬ 
man’s  Seed  Book  is  sent  free  with  oats  and  other 
samples  if  you  mention  this  paper.  Wnte  today. 


A.  H,  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisville,  Lancaster  County. 
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today  for  the  new 
Isbell’s  1918  Seed  Catalog. 
Get  your  seeds  direct  from  our 
Michigan  farms  at  money-saving 
prices.  Isbell’s  Michigan  grown, 
hardy  field  and  garden  seeds  are 
famous  for  their  earliness,  quality 
and  big  yields.  Send  post  card  for 
Free  Samples  of  field  seeds  you  want. 
^Catalog  gives  particulars  of  ournew 
Test  plan,  which  proves  Isbell 
Seeds  before  you  plant. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO. 

984  Mechanic  SLreet  i 

Jackson 

Mich.  J-lMSL- 

ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

For  fifteen  years  our  advice  concerning  the  seeding 
and  care  of  Alfalfa  meadows,  and  our  seed  for  sowing 
Jhem,  have  been  standard — the  best  that  was  to  bo 
bad.  The  catalog  tells  how,  and  prices  the  seed, 
not  Turkestan,  “Dwarf  Alfalfa,”  which  we  refuse  to 
handle,  but  the  best  of  American  grown  seed,  in¬ 
cluding  usually  Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  great 
“Dakota  30,”  which  rivals  the  Grimm  itself. 

I'DIiiU  Al  CAI  PA  Next  to  Hansen’s  Siberian, 
UcflnilTl  HLiHLiH  the  greatest  variety  grown 
in  America.  We  have  the  genuine;  also  limited 
amounts  of  the  Siberian. 

CLOVER  and  GRASSES 

No  matter  how  critical  yon  are  we  can  please  yon. 

WING’S  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Are  grown  for  the  most-critical  trade.  Write  for  free 
catalog.  Lists  many  new  and  rare  specialties. 

WING  Seed  Co..  Box  8S3  Mechanicsburg,  O. 

The  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices. 
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Immm  Alfalfa 

Uo8t  economical  and  profitable  tosowaa It  prodneea  plants  wWeb 
^0  not  vTlnterkil  IlfiEe  other  varietiefl;  lancer  yield,  hig’her  feedlnir 
Booklet,  **Sow  I  JHaoovered  The  /HJoXfo,  •  wita 

ic«timonials  and  aeed  aample  free* 

^  A«  B*  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introduce* 
AU&Uadale  Farm^  Excelsior,  Mian, 
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iiig  of  buckwheat  is  needed,  so  as  to 
cover  the  ground  and  hold  the  rye  back. 
When  conditions  are  right,  the  buckwheat 
makes  a  quick  start  and  covers  the 
ground  rapidly,  while  the  rye  grows 
slowly,  being  shaded  by  the  buckwheat. 
When  the  wheat  is  cut  in  September 
the  rye  is  usually  three  or  four  inches 
high,  and  of  course  is  cut  off  with  the 
buckw’heat  straw.  If  the  ground  is 
moist  the  rye  starts  growing  again,  covers 
the  ground  through  the  Winter  and  gives 
a  crop  in  the  Spring.  It  is  not  possible 
to  grow  a  full  crop  of  grain  iu  this  way, 
but  a  fair  crop  of  buckwheat  and  a  rea¬ 
sonable  crop  of  rye  may  be  expected.  On 
good  soil  in  a  moist  season  we  have 
known  this  combination  to  succeed,  and 
we  have  known  it  to  fail,  depending  on 
the  soil  conditions  and  the  way  it  was 
handled.  In  some  cases  clover  is  seeded 
with  the  buckwheat  and  rye,  and  will 
make  a  fair  stand,  but  anyone  who  tries 
this  must  clearly  understand  .that  the 
soil  must  be  strong  and  the  season  must 
he  moist. 


Use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda 
In  view  of  the  supply  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  100,000  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  at 
cost,  a  few  notes  on  the  subject  may  be  of 
use. 

Many  people  have  a  way  of  describing 
all  chemical  fertilizers  by  the  one  word 
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mix  it  with  lime;  the  lime  will  act  upon  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  set  free  all  the  am¬ 
monia.  This  contains  all  the  nitrogen. 
Nitrate  should  never  be  u.sed  on  land  that 
has  recently  been  top-dressed  with  lime ; 
the  same  result  will  occur.  Crush  it  up 
fine  before  spreading  it,  and  remember 
that  50  or  100  pounds  to  the  acre  is  only 
a  very  little  per  square  yard,  and  if  it  is 
used  as  an  apiilication  to  individual  plants 
a  very  small  handful  is  equal  to  a  very 
heavy  dressing  per  acre.  K.  D.  SCOTT. 


Testing  and  Treating  Seed 

On  page  440  are  three  pictures  taken 
from  a  bulletin  of  the  Colorado  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Fig.  219  shows  the  popu¬ 
lar  method  of  treating  seed  oats  to  pre¬ 
vent  smut.  The  oats  are  spread  out  on 
the  barn  floor  and  sprinkled  as  shown 
in  the  picture.  A  solution  of  one  pint 
formalin  to  GO  gallons  of  water  is  used. 
This  is  siiriukled  over  the  oats  until 
they  are  quite  wet,  then  they  are  shoveled 
into  a  pile  and  covered  with  a  sack  or 
blanket  for  six  hours.  The  gas  formed 
from  the  solution  spreads  all  through 
the  pile  of  oats  and  destroys  the  germs 
of  smut,  then  the  oats  are  spread  out 
and  dried  ready  for  seeding.  A  new 
method  is  to  take  the  pint  of  formalin 
alone  and  spray  it  from  a  small  atomizer 
over  the  s«ed  oats,  then  cover  them  as  de¬ 
scribed  above.  The  advantage  of  this  is 
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“phosphate,”  even  factory-mixed  fertiliz¬ 
ers  containing  some  nitrogen  being  wrong¬ 
ly  classed  under  the  one  name  “phos¬ 
phate.”  The  question  was  recently  asked 
the  government  is  selling?”  It  was  the 
the  government  is  .sellling?”  It  was  the 
nitrate  proi)o.sitiou  the  man  had  iu  mind, 
llis  mistake  is  a  very  general  one.  Table 
salt  sometimes  looks  much  the  same  as 
sugar,  hut  the  two  have  different  uses 
and  properties;  so  also  the  nitrates  differ 
from  phosphates.  Nitrogen  in  any  form 
has  the  effect,  on  plants,  of  darkening  the 
green  and  increasing  the  growth  of  the 
leafy  portion,  and  at  the  same  time  stimu¬ 
lating  root  action. 

In  the  cold  days  of  early  Spring  nitro¬ 
gen  is  the  one  plant  food  most  lacking  in 
the  soil ;  this  is  one  reason  why  early 
groAvtli  often  seems  so  slow,  iind  why 
young  crops  appear  yellow  and  starved 
at  this  time  of  year.  The  use  of  nitrate 
of  soda  at  such  a  time  helps  a  crop  to 
tide  over  an  uncomfortable  period,  en¬ 
courages  the  formation  of  roots  and  the 
sjieedy  outgrowth  of  dark  green,  healthy 
foliage. 

The  greatest  returns  from  its  use  are 
obtaiued  from  crops  the  whole  of  whose 
top  growth  is  harvested ;  thus,  the  hay 
crop  can  be  about  doubled  by  the  use  of 
100  pounds  of  uitrate  and  100  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  per  acre.  Compare  the 
cost  of  this  with  the  value  of  a  tou  of 
hay.  It  is  much  better  to  make  a  little  go 
a  long  way.  and  use  your  supply  over  a 
large  area,  rather  than  to  put  it  on  heav¬ 
ily.  Fetter  money  returns  will  he  made 
this  way. 

A  very  useful  general  mixture  can  he 
made  by  mixing  50  pounds  nitrate  with 
100  pounds  acid  phosphate.  This  repre¬ 
sents  a  fertilizer  containing  about  three 
per  cent  nitrogen  and  10  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid. 

Nitrate  alone  will  greatly  help  early 
cabbage,  increasing  its  weight  and  the 
succulence  of  the  crop.  A  light  dressing 
on  onions  in  the  early  stages  is  also  very 
beneficial.  It  is  very  strong  medicine, 
and  a  little  and  often  should  be  the  rule 
with  gardeu  truck.  Be  careful  never  to 


to  avoid  using  the  solution  and  drying 
the  oats. 

The  other  pictures  show  two  methods 
of  testing  seed  corn.  In  one  case  sample 
kernels  of  the  corn  are  taken  from  the 
ear  and  planted  iu  little  boxes  or  flats, 
as  .sboAvn  in  Fig.  217.  If  the  corn  is 
vital  it  will  sprout  and  grow,  if  not  it 
will  remain  dead  in  the  soil  and  this 
gives  a  line  on  its  Aitality.  The  other 
method  is  shown  in  the  other  picture, 
A  pile  of  canton  flannel  is  put  on  a  plate 
and  well  moisteued,  the  com  is  also 
moistened  and  spread  out  on  the  flannel 
so  that  the  kernels  do  not  touch.  Then 
the  eud  of  the  flannel  is  brought  over 
the  seed  and  kept  fairly  moist.  This 
will  show  whether  the  com  is  viable 
or  not,  and  by  keeping  records  showing 
the  ears  from  which  the  com  came  and 
the  number  which  sprout,  you  cau  tell 
what  proportion  of  your  seed  is  vigorous 
enough  to  grow.  The  condition  of  the 
seed  com  is  so  bad  this  year,  that  this 
testing  is  absolutely  uecesstiry. 

Disking  for  Oat  Seeding 

Last  year,  in  an  effort  to  he  patriotic 
and  help  the  food  problem,  I  planted  a 
three-acre  piece  of  sod  land  with  Golden 
Bantam  sweet  com  for  the  canning  fac¬ 
tory.  and  used  iy2  tons  of  the  best  fertil¬ 
izer  I  could  get.  In  ordinary  years  this 
would  be  called  a  good  piece  of  land  to 
plant,  but  there  are  several  places  that 
should  be  drained,  and  last  year  showed 
them  up  at  their  worst.  The  piece  was 
water-soaked  for  a  month  after  planting, 
so  that  no  cultivating  could  be  done,  and 
the  com,  of  course,  never  grew  as  it 
should.  I  would  have  got  something  from 
it.  however,  but  the  early  frost  on  Sept. 
7  killed  all  my  chances,  and  I  got  nothing 
hut  some  frosted  fodder.  Most  of  the 
fodder  was  cut  from  the  piece,  perhaps 
half  au  acre  left,  much  weatherbeaten. 
Would  it  be  practical  to  ruu  a  disk  and 
then  a  smoothing  harrow  over  this  as 
early  iu  the  Spring  as  possible,  and  sow 
to  oats?  w.  A.  It. 

If  the  disk  cau  be  put  down  deep  so  as 
to  work  the  ground  thoroughly,  you  can 
get  a  fair  seeding  of  oats  in  this  way.  A 
light  scratching  will  not  answer,  hut  there 
must  be  a  deep,  thorough  working  with  a 
team  heavy  enough  to  haul  a  weighted 
disk  barrow. 
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Strawberry  Plants 

We  are  offering  milliont  of  high  grade  plants  at 
wholesale  prices,  including  the  ever-bearing  varie¬ 
ties,  GUARANTEED  trne-to-name  and  please 
you  or  your  money  refunded. 

PROGRESSIVE,  (ever-bsaring) . S  6  per  M 

SUPERB,  (ever-bearing) .  6  per  >I 

PEERLESS,  (ever-bearing) .  10per3I 

IDEAL,  (ever-bearing) .  10  per  M 

Standard  Varieties  from .  3  to  4  per  M 

Send  for  wholesale  price  list.  It's  Free. 

E.  W.  JOHHSON  a  CO.,  *  SALISBURY,  MD. 


EVER-BEARING  plants  $1.25 

STRAffBERRYfposipaid)  1 


Progressive  or  Superb.  Guaranteed  to  fruit  this 
year— and  to  reach  you  OK.  Also  big  20th  century 
rslalntr  Proo  fnlly  describing  our  millions  of  small 
UdldlUg  ncc  fruit  plants  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Get  the  book  atonce.  Make  “Townsends  way  your 
way.”  “IF  IT’S  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  WE  GOT  ’EM  ’ 

E.  W,  Townsend,  R.  R.  25,  Salisbury,  Md. 


r-CABBAGE  PLANTS-, 

We  have  three  or  four  Million  Early  Jersey  and 
Charleston  Wakefield  and  Succession,  ready  for 
shipment  now.  Prices  by  expres*  only  (we  do  not  ship  by 
parcel  post)  $1  for  600;  $1.50  per  1000;  10,000  and  over  at 
$1.25  per  1000.  Better  order  what  yon  want  without  de¬ 
lay  as  there  will  not  be  enough  to  supply  demand.  Please 
scud  money  with  all  orders* 

S.  W.  GIBSON  COMPAHY,  YONCES  ISUHD,  S.  C. 


A?gtSe"ii  Asparagus  Plants 

for  1,000  gardens.  Plants,  for  row  100  feet,  $1  post¬ 
paid;  by  Express,  $8  per  1,000. 

Mary  Glaspey,  -  Greenwich,  N.  J. 


Plsnt^i  Direct  from  grower. 
■  laillO  75  varieties  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  etc.  Honest 
goods.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  to 

Blount’s  Nurseries,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


jUiUtlGRAPE-VINES 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Des- 
criptivecatalog  free.  LEWIS ROESCH.BoxL.Fredonia.N.Y. 


IVl  I 


California  Privef  and  Asparagus  plants.  Millions 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  etc.  Healthy;truotonamc;qua]- 
‘  ity  high:  price  low.  New  Planters  Price  List  ready. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY, 

‘  Box  129  Westminster,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  selected  10  varieties  out  of  o  hundred  and  tried  to 
select  ten  of  the  best— Early,  Midseason  and  Late.  Send  for  our 
new  price  list— also  of  tomato  seed  tomato  planta.  Pepper, 
Cabbage,  Celery,  and  Sweet  Potato  plants  in  season. 

Romance  Seed  and  Plant  Farms. 

CALEB  LOGGS  &  SON  .  CHESWOLD,  DEL. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

ON  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Many  other  varieties  and 
garden  roots  at  reasonable  prices.  Catalogue  FREE. 
Write  today  to  A.  K  WESTONS  COMPANY,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Strawberry  Plants  ®  c^iaJgltt: 

most  productive  standard  and  everl  «aring  varieties, 

RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY.  ASPARAGUS.  HORSERADISH. 
RHUBARB  PLANTS.  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  Also 


LETTUCE.  PARSLET.  TOMATO,  SWEET  POTATO.  Transplanted,  pot- 
grown  and  seedling  iilants.  By  mail  or  express  prepaid. 
CataloKuo  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  GOOD  GROUND,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

TRY  WM.  BELT,  JOE,  OR  DUNLAP  (Sweetest  and  best.)  Send  U3 
one  dollai’  carefully  wrapped  for  which  we  will  mail  and 
guarantee  150  plants  of  either  sort  or  50  of  each.  East  of 
Mias,  river  only.  Cat.  free.  SLATMAKER  8  SON,  Wyoming,  Oeliwars 


Ue,v«;«kUDI«»l«  CABBAGE.  CAULIFLOWER.  BEET,  BROS 

VegetaDieriants  sels  sprouts,  celery,  egg,  pepper 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Guaranteed  first-class  and  trne-to-name.  CATA¬ 
LOG  FREE  which  describes  eacli  variety,  tells  how  to 
plant.  BUNTINGS  NURSERIES,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Delaware 


Cuarkaorinw  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Superb  and  Progres- 
CVOrOcaring  Slve.  Hundred,  tlj  thon.‘!and,  $7.60.  At¬ 
tractive  prices  on  large  quantitiea  V.  C.  RAZOR,  SiK  Lick,  Ky. 


Strawberry  Plantslto  ‘ ®  ^  ■ 


AVilAYiriAAfi  f 


stocky  plants  at  reason- 

II  II  Kfknnlii0>.  K  So.  6.<'Ivde.  N.T. 


Strawberry  Plants  beXglmi'  X''i' 

varieties.  Catalogue  Kree.  AV.  B.  KORl)  &  SON,  Hartly,  Del, 


‘striiwhf^rrv  Plfinto  VARIETIES 

oirawoerry  rianis  uj  reasonable  prices 

Catalogue  Free.  Bash,  Perry,  Georgetown,  Del. 


THE  EMPIRE  RASPB^URT 

The  most  promising  red  raspberry  grown  today  ;  having 
hardiness,  productiveness,  vigor  of  bush,  healthiness  and 
large,  handsome,  firm,  well  favored  fruits.  Well  adapted 
for  gai  den  or  field  planting.  Send  for  circular. 

L.  E.  WAROELL  &  SON  or  C.  G.  VELIE  S  SON,  Marlboro,  N.  V. 


NEW  STONE.  Saved  from  first  of 
last  season’s  crop.  M  lb.,  75c.;  lb., 
$2.50  delivered.  Seed  Sweet  Po- 
tatoeg,  Yellow  Nansemond,  Up  Riv¬ 
ers,  and  Big  Stem  Jersey.  Bughel, 
$1.50  here.  H.  AUSTIN,  Felton,  Delaware 


300  ibSt  Choice  Tomato  Seed ®/ti^ 

guaranteed.  #4  per  pound.  (5)  Varieties.  (3)  TWO- 
WAY  JOHN  DEERE  RIDING  PLOWS.  Steel  bottoms.  Price, 
$55,  Bargfiiii.  SUOLER  BROTHERS,  Bridgeville,  Delaware 


Qu.nnI  DnLoln  Cnnd  Pcach,  Pear  and  Apple  Trees.  Ra.sp- 
oweet  rOtatOoeefl  I,erry’  Blackberry.  Strawberry. 
Rhubarb  and  Asparagus  plants.  Early  and  late  vegeuil.le 
plants.  Catalogue  free.  Michael  N.  BORQO.Vinelan  d,N.  J. 


5000  Kelt’s  Mammoth  Sage  Plants.  doz': 

per  100.  Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry.  Currant, 
and  other  Small  Fruit  Plants,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

L.  J.  Efiimer,  llox  820,  Pnluski,  N.  V. 


Certified  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Seed  Potatoes 

100^  pure; 99^%  free  from  disease.  Harold F.  Hubbs.Kirkville.N.T. 


New  York  State  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  bushel. 

Green  Mountain  F.  O.  B.  AUSABLE  VALLEY  FARM.  Keejeville,  N.T. 


HAVE  SEVERAL  THOUSAND  BUSHELS  of 

Flint,  Early  White  Cap  Dent  and  Early  Yellow  Dent 

Germination  above  90%.  Prices  and  samples  on 
request.  Carload  lot  orders  only  ones  filled  duriii',' 
month  of  March.  C.  L.  TERRY,  Wyoming,  Del. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Corn  Beer 


“corn  beer,’’  a  Siini- 
M.  n.  M. 


Mow  can  I  make 
iner  drink? 

Xew  York. 

Take  any  convenient  keg  or  .jug  and 
(ill  it  with  a  mixture  of  five  gallons 
water,  two  (jiiarts  molasses,  one  nnart  of 
corn,  crashed  or  ground.  Figure  yonr 
total  amount  so  .as  to  nearly  fill  the  con¬ 
tainer.  keejiing  the  above  proportions,  and 
stir  or  shake  well.  It  will  ferment  in  a 
few  days  and  the  same  lot  of  corn  will  do 
for  two  or  three  fillings  of  the  molasses 
.and  water  mixture.  But  do  not  fool 
.voni’self  that  there  will  be  no  alcohol  be¬ 
cause  you  jint  in  no  yeast :  the  “wild 
.ve.a.sts’  on  the  corn  are  certain  to  attend 
to  that  matter.  The  nativa's  of  southern 
.\frica,  where  onr  “Indian  corn’’  has  long 
been  grown,  make  a  re.al  corn  beer  by 
allowing  the  corn  to  sprout  for  a  few 
•lays,  “mashing”  it  with  other  starches, 
starchy  roots,  etc.,  and  allowing  the  whole 
mess  to  ferment.  Travelers  report  that 
some  of  these  native  beers  are  not  nn- 
I)leasaut  in  flavor. 


ed  by  nature  t(j  !)•■  list'd  in  th.at  way. 
There  is  a  device  to  run  by  a  small 
motor  and  .set  right  in  the  refrigerator 
\\  hich  is  claimed  to  do  the  work,  but  it 
takes  considerable  current  to  run  it. 
Those  machines  are  said  to  use  ethyi 
chloride  as  the  circulating  gas.  and  must 
be  connected  to  a  water  system  to  cool  it. 
Yonr  finger  test  shows  you  that  air  uses 
comparatively  little  heat  in  expanding. 


Light  from  Small  Motor 

Will  a  small  motor,  run  .  n  dr.v  cells 
and  turning  out  a  small  dynamo,  put 
enough  electricity  during  the  day  into  wet 
cells  to  give  us  three  lights  at  night? 

Massachu.setts.  a.  c.  s. 

No,  you  cannot  lift  yourself  by  your 
bootstraps,  even  by  wa.v  of  a  motor  and 
generator  and  storage  cells.  In  theory  a 
small  constant  current  of  electricity  run 
into  storage  batteries,  which  are  often 
called  accumulators,  will  permit  the  use 
of  a  larger  current  for  a  short  time,  this, 
for  instance,  is  the  principle  of  the  elec¬ 
tive  motor  starters,  where  the  current 
made  from  a  small  iiart  of  the  energy  of 
the  running  motor  produces,  in  the  “stor¬ 
age  battery”  an  unstable  chemical  which, 
when  called  upon,  will  quickly  give  back 
enough  energ.v  to  turn  over  the  motor  a 
few  times.  Rut  in  your  case  you  begin 
with  electrical  energy,  no  need  to  bother 
with  motor  and  generator,  .iust  hitch  the 
dry  cells  on  to  the  storage.  This  is  pos¬ 
sible  but  extremely  expensive,  since  dr,v 
cells  are  not  adapted  for  constant  service 
and  are  very  inefficient  when  so  used. 


Corn  Syrup 

IIoW  can  I  obtain  wholesome,  rich- 
flavored  corn  syrup?  Will  some  sugar 
beets  or  mangels  improve  the  flavor? 
What  kind  should  they  be?  ^^Tll  it 
thicken  if  broAvn  sugar  is  used  sparingly? 
How  long  should  it  be  cooked?  Would 
green  corncobs,  when  in  season,  make  a 
corn  syrup?  Is  brown  sugar  produced 
from  cane  sugar?  u  k 

Oakland,  N.  .1. 

The  stuff  sold  in  cans  as  “corn  syrup” 
is  reall.v  cornstarch  .syrup,  also  known  as 
glucose,  and  it  is  made  b.v  cooking  the 
corn  starch  with  weak  acid,  taking  out 
the  .acid,  and  boiling  down  the  thin  syrup 
till  it  thickens.  It  is  a  process  beyond 
the  reach  of  an  amateur.  The  product  is 
a  good  food,  but  nearly  tasteless ;  the 
makers  add  .some  cane  sugar  and  various 
flavors  to  help  it  a  bit.  Whether  boiling 
it  with  beets  would  help  is  more  than  we 
know,  and  what  would  happen  if  you 
boiled  green  sweet-corn  cobs  is  also  be¬ 
yond  our  limited  knowledge,  but  we  hap- 
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Chemistry  of  Vinegar-making 

I  noticed  that  two  of  your  correspond¬ 
ents,  in  the  coui’se  of  last  year,  said  a 
supply  of  vinegar  could  be  kept  up  by 
adding  water  to  take  the  place  of  that 
used,  and  allowing  a  reasonable  time  for 
the  new  vinegar  to  form.  If  this  is  so, 
what  is  the  chemistry  of  changing  water 
into  vinegar?  F.  A.  w. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

No  such  luck !  Water  is  just  plain 
TT-O-II,  and  vinegar  calls  for  two 
joined  carbon  atoms  as  a  starter,  and  the 
most  convenient  source  of  these  is  your 
old  friend  ethyl  alcohol.  We  have  not 
checked  the  items  you  seem  rather  indefi¬ 
nitely  to  recall,  but  there  is  something  in 
the  statement,  and  the  reason  is  this :  If 
you  start  with  a  high-grade  cider,  your 
vinegar  plant  will  make  so  much  acid 
tliat  it  con  do  no  more,  and  there  -will 
still  be  some  uneaten  ahiohol.  If  you 
draw  off  some  and  dilute  the  rest  the 
plant  will  go  ahead  and  use  the  rest  of 
the  alcohol.  If  you  dilute  with  molasses 
water  there  will  usually  be  enough  yeast 
cells  left  to  turn  that  into  alcohol  about 
as  fast  as  the  vinegar  plant  turns  it  into 
acetic  acid,  and  this  process  will  continue, 
but  it  will  not  make  cider  vinegar. 


Jleiiroduoed  Ironi  X.  A'.  Kvrning  Telegram 

pen  to  know  that  boiling  a  little  brown 
sugar  into  corn  syrup  gives,  on  cooling, 
a  brittle  caudj'.  Brown  sugar  is  the  first 
product  from  the  juice  of  the  cane.  The 
color  is  harmless,  but  folks  prefer  it 
)y  makers  keep  re-crystallizing 

it  till  it  is  white. 


Frozen  Arsenate  of  Lead 

Is  ju-senate  of  lead  paste  less  poisonous 
after  freezing?  A.  G.  w. 

No  change  in  the  poisonous  propertv ; 
the  iiaste  may  be  changed  jibysically  so 
it  does  not  dilute  so  well. 


Kerosene  in  Concrete  Cistern 

I  have  an  unused  concrete  cistern ; 
could  I  use  it  for  a  load  of  kerosene  for 
the  tractor?  c.  K.  B. 

Bethel,  I 'a. 

It  might  hold,  but  the  chances  are 
against  it,  so  much  depends  on  the  con¬ 
struction  and  (piality  of  the  epnerete.  Rut 
if  it  is  entirel.v  dry  a  lining  of  thin  tin 
plate  could  be  put  in.  and  it  would  be  a 
jierfect  storage  tank  if  the  soldering  was 
tight. 


Mending  Aluminum 

What  can  be  used  to  mend  aluminum? 

T.  J.  L. 

There  are  several  good  aluminum  sol¬ 
ders  on  the  market,  with  fluxes  to  be  used 
with  them,  but  results  deiiend  largely  on 
practice  in  using  them;  that  is,  upon 
knowing  “.iu.st  how,”  which  only  comes 
by  observation  and  practice.  Had  you 
done  us  the  courte.s.v  to  give  your  Bill 
name  and  address  we  would  have  told 
.vou  b.v  mail  the  nearest  point  where  yon 
could  have  got  (he  outfit,  and  then,  after 
scuiie  practice  on  ,a  worthless  piece  you 
might  perhaps  have  the  skill  to  mend 
your  kettle  yourself.  The  better  class  of 
tin  shops  and  some  auto  repair  shops  in 
tlie  large  cities  usuall.v  have  one  man 
vlio  makes  a  speeialt.v  of  mending  alumi¬ 
num  parte,  often  by  welding,  which  is 
tar  be.voud  the  amateur  and  requires  a 
.special  outfit. 


Second-hand  Water  Glass 

Can  water  glass  be  used  more  than' 
once  in  preserving  eggs?  f.  w.  ! 

Williamsburg,  Mich.  | 

It  will  be  risky,  even  if  sterilized  bvj 
boiling  .as  you  .suggest,  as  the  carbonic | 
acid  in  the  air  and  the  action  on  the  shells i 
both  tend  to  weaken  it.  Adding  a  little 
fresh  material  would  work,  but  the  sili-' 
cate  of  .soda  is  so  cheap  Mess  than  a  cent 
and  a  half  a  pound  wholesale),  that  you 
can  scarcely  afford  to  take  a  chance.  ‘  If 
.you  and  your  neighbors  order  together 
you  can  get  the  right  price  from  a  whole¬ 
sale  house,  and  the  stuff,  properly  corkt'd, 
keeps  for  years. 


Compressed  Air  for  Refrigeration 

I  have  compressed  air  in  a  tank  under 
five  to  SIX  atmospheres  at  all  times.  Is 
It  practical  to  use  its  expansion  to  cool  a 
lefrigerator  instead  of  putting  in  ice’ 
by  does  it  not  freeze  my  fingers  Avhen  T 
ojien  a  pet  cock?  t 

S.  Portland,  Me.  ’  ‘ 

I’ossible  in  theory,  but  unlikely  to  work 
in  practice,  as  air  is  peculiarly  unadapt- 


Making  Vinegar  Quickly 

I  wish  to  turn  .some  cider  into  vinegar 
as  soon  as  possible.  How  shall  I  do  it’ 

A.  .1.11. 

Met  .some  “mother  of  vinegar.”  which  is 
the  plant  which  eats  the  alcohol  in  the 
liaid  cider  and  turns  it  into  acetic  acid 
and  can  be  found  in  any  barrel  of  old 
vinegar,  and  put  some  of  the  “mother” 
in  each  barrel.  If  you  want  it  still 
t Continued  on  page  444.) 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — 4  dr. 


Burpee’s  Select  Seed  Potatoes 

POTATOES,  while  a  very  large  item  of  food  in  America,  have 
never  been  fully  appreciated.  Potatoes  contain  sugar,  starch, 
alcohol,  nitrogen  and  mineral  matter,  all  of  which  go  to  make 
them  a  most  necessary  article  of  food.  Germany  is  holding 
the  world  by  reason  of  her  potato  crop,  which  is  one  of  the 
main  sources  of  supply  both  for  her  people  and  her  animals. 

Green  Mountain  or  State  of  Maine 

Burpee’s  Annual  for  1918  li.sts  some  thirteen  varieties  of  early,  mid-season 
and  late  potatoes.  We  have  been  most  fortunate  in  securing  a  very  select 
Stock  of  Oreen  Mountain,  which  is  probably  the  best  known  and  most 
popular  mid“Season  to  late  potato,  A,n  excellent  variety  for  storage. 

Last  year  many  of  our  customers  failed  to  get  potatoes,  by  reason  of  late 
ordering.  We  advise  everyone  who  contemplate  planting  potatoes  to 
order  at  once  to  avoid  disappointment.  All  varieties  have  been  o-rown 
and  stored  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  " 

Seed  Corn 

Seed  Corn  of  all  varieties  is  short  crop  and  extremely  scarce.  We  have  a 
fair  stock  of  all  varieties  that  we  catalog,  but  can  particularly  recommend 
our  select  strain  of  Cloud’s  Yellow  Dent,  Improved  Leamino-  Reid’s 
Yellow  Dent  and  White  Cap  Dent. 

CORN  like  the  potatoes  sliould  be  ordered  at  once  to  avoid  disappointment. 
Write  today  for  Burpee  s  Annual,  The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog. 
Just  ask  on  a  postal  card  for  the  Burpee  Book  No.  11. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 
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DIBBLE’S 
SEED 
POTATOES 

FroinOlirFann 
^  toYoui's 


Saved  from  fields  Free  from  Blio-ht 
stored  in  our  own  Frost-proof  Ware¬ 
houses  are  the  kind  to  plant  to  grow 
those  bumper  crops  America  neeSs  to 
help  win  the  war, 

20,000  bushels  still  instock 

Ohios.  ^bblers.  Rose.  Manisfees,  Bovees  Oneen. 

Mountains,  Gold  Coins^  «ncle 
SFTS'  *'^*'"’®**s*  Raleighs  and  DIBBLE'S  RUS¬ 

SETS.  II  your  own  potatoes  blighted,  rotted  or  Iro/e 

Dlffi’S  "»  Sees  Plant 

DIBBLE  S  Seed  Potatoes  and  produce  maximum  crops 

Potatoes  are  cheap.  Bay  direct,  save  money.' 
Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and 
Special  Price  List  FREE 

MWARD  F.  DIBBIE  SEEDGROWER 

HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y.  Box  R 


^  .  vS&V 


HEADQUARTERS  Potatoes. 


Spring  Wheat, 
Grass  Seeds. 


Corn, 
Alfalfa,  Clover  and 


Aroostook  County 

MAINE 

Seed  Potatoes 

Selected  stock  in  165-lb.,  net  weight  sacks. 
$4.50  per  bbl.,  cash  with  order. 
Bovee,  Early  Harvest,  New  Queen, 
Irish  Cobblers,  Uncle  Sam,  Gold 
Coin,  Green  Mountains. 

Order  now:  Tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 

E.  MANCHESTER  &  SONS,  Winsted,  Conn. 


CEED  POTATOES  ANO  OATS 

Tod’s  wonder  and  Dibble  Rnsset,  excellent  quality 
«r  1.  hardy  and  heaviest  yielders;  $1.50  per  Im. 

prices  on  10  bu.  or  more,  quality  Fruaranteed 
Ex^ahardy^,  heavy  yielding.  Scottish  Chief  .Seed  Oats,  D  .'iOperbu! 

geo.  L.  cooper,  Lyndonville,  ORLEANS  COClNTY,  N.  vi 

POTA'I’OE.S.  Engage  seed  now;  W  cash,  lialance  when 
r  shipped.  o2  varieties.  A.  BLOOMINGDALE,  SchenacUdy.  N.  ». 


Pnf  alnPO  Clohbler,  Giant,  Green  Mt.,  Hebron,  tlhio,  Six-weeks, 
I  Uldiuca  Rose,  Queen.  Others.  C.  IV.  KOKl),  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


Irish  Cobbler  Seed  Potatoes  h, tacks  f! 

<  liarle.s  I..  Todd,  Hartwick  Seminary,  M.  V. 


O.  T1 


CloverSeed 

Onr  higli  grades  of  Grass  seeds  are  tlie  most  cure- 
™  and  ret'leaued.  Highest  in  Purity 

and  Gerinmation.  We  Pay  tlie  freight.  Catalog 
and  tSainples  Free  it  you  ineiitioii  this  paper. 

CLICKS  SEED  FARMS,  Smoketown.  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


SEED  CORN  GOLDEN  ORANGE 

COB,  #4.  GIANT  ENSILAGETs3.50."'sSd^ 

TT  VRuVir  A  ^  Sample  for  stamp. 

HARK\  VAIL.  Warws'^.  OR.VXGE  Co.,  X.  V. 
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March  23,  1918 


DIBBLE’S  SPRING  WHEAT 

is  the  kind  to  sow,  to  raise  enough  Wheat  for  your  own  flour 
and  some  to  sell  in  these  trying  times  of  flour  scarcity.  Last  year 


40  Farmers  in  New  York  Stale  Grew 
An  average  of  over  25  Bushels  per  acre 

no  crop  less  than  1  5,  and  one  as  high  as  45.  We  can  furnish 
you  the  same  varieties  that  made  these  wonderful  crops,  enough 
for  one  acre,  $4.50;  for  ten  acres,  $45.00. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  Samples,  Special  Price  PD  pp 
List  and  Circular — “How  to  Grow  Spring  Wheat”  i  IXJLiJLi 

Address:  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE SEEDGROWER,  BoxB,  Honeoye Falls,  N.Y. 


“THERE’S  MONEY  IN  IT 


SEED  CORN 

Cut  down  your  grain  bill  by  growing 
Early  Mastodon  Corn  for  your  silo. 
Heavy  vielder  of  grain  and  foliage. 
OUR  SEED  WILL  GROW. 

ORDER  NOW 

$4.25  PER  BUSHEL 

10  Bushels . $40 

Sacks  holding  2  bushels,  25c.  each 

Cush  with  order.  Other  good  flint  and  dent 
corn.  Send  for  list.  I’rices  ainl  Seed  Kight. 

E.  MANCHESTER  &SONS 

WINSTED  CONN. 


Pure  IrKh  Cobblers,  fire* 
u66ur0tat08S  Ohlos,  Bliss.  Boris  and  olh.’r' 
laud  grown.  KAKVIKW  F.VKM,  Fulrixirf, 


Sand 

Y. 


C.. J  lllnsfrated  Catalog  Free.  Buy  Birect 

oeearotatoes  from  arihvk  Aunuhot,  niiwr..  v. 
Luces  Favorite  Seed  Corn  CorniuDtown,  New  1  «.rk 

FORSAlt— "  IIIIEIIKM  SKEhfOHX.  9r>%  fertile  by  lest. 
S4  |i»r  l(u.  Write  E.  C.  OSGOOD,  AHEnnEEN,  Mahveand 


Special 


W 


for  this  week  only.  lh‘St  ALSYKE  Best 

ALFATJ'A  $1B.  a.  ILOOMINGDALE.  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 


IIITK  WOXUKU  KI:EI>  KEAN  8.  Early  and  great 
yielders.  Htate  wantt<.  GEO.  K.  BO^WIISII.  Eeperance,  N.  ¥. 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

Three  earliest  veKetables  in  cultivation  for  10c.  fine 
packet  each.  Kobinson'B  Earliest  Tomato.  Earliest 
Round  Red  Radish,  Earliest  Lettuce,  10c  to  new 
customers.  Regular  price  30c.  CATALOt.  FRl'.L. 

C.  N.  Robinson &Bro.,  Dept.51,  BaltimorcnMd. 


Ve.ir  U/oe  florrlon  ill  1918  onf  grant!  succe.ss  if  .voii  fol- 
lOUr  nar  uaruen  low  the  expert  planting  directions 
ami  I  lie  two  practical  garden  diagrams  in  this  our  In-and 
new  booklet.  Send  10c  for  it  to  tlio  Dk  La  Make  Co..  41 
tv.  37tb  St.,  Xcw  York.  Catalog  "CountryBide  Books”  free. 

Acitaracriie  ROOTS,  HORSERADISH  SETS,  CABBAGE. 

Asparagus  beets,  onion  plants,  lettuce,  toma¬ 
toes.  EGG  PLANTS.  PEPPERS  and  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 
Keud  for  Price  List.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  JBristol,  Pa. 

Market  Gardener’s  Paper 

If  you  grow  vegetables,  send  2.i  cents  for  3  montlis’  trial 
suhscription  and  And  out  what  you  liave  been  miss¬ 
ing.  Do  it  today.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

MARKET  GROWERS  JOURNAL.  603  Intcr-Soulhem  Bldg.,  Louisville, Ky. 


JONES’  NUT  TREES 

My  hardy  I’enn.sylvnnia-grown 
trees  an-  tlie  liesf  obtaiimlile. 
Pecans.  Knglisli  and  Black  Wal¬ 
nut.  Sbagliarks,  eti-.,  all  budded 
or  grafted  trees,  no  seedlings. 
Attractive  I'atalogue  free. 

J.  F.  JONES, 

Box  H,  I.ANeASTKi;.  I’\. 


Millions  of  Trees 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

Tiie  oldest.  largest  .and  most  complete  nurtery  in 
Jliebigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Brices  reasonable 


I.  E.  ILGENFRITZ’ 

THE  MONKOE  XCBSERY 


SONS  CO. 

Monroe,  Michigan 


SAVE  MONEY 
THIS  SPRING 

Write  for  1918  catalog  with  low  prices. 
Choicest  varieties,  guaranteed  stock,  38 
years  of  experience  in  selling  direct  to 
fruitgrowers.  You'll  never  regret  planting 
Kelly  Trees. 

Kelly  |{r<>K.  WIioIcahIo  .NiirBoru-H 
.Ttih  .Uulii  Street  IhiiiMvlUc.  V.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

and  I’lants.  Shrubs,  Vines,  'Roses. 
Kveiyibing  for  file  Oreliurd, 
rrnit.  Garden  and  Lawn. 

Select  Varieties  Quality  Stock 
Huy  Direct  from  tlie  tirower 
at  lowest  wliolestile  iirices. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

Grover  Nursery  Company 
67  Tru»l  Bldg.  Rocheiter,  N.  Y. 


MALONEY  TREES 


Fruit  and  Ornamentals,  Vines,  Slirnbs, 
Maloney  A-1  quality  selected  from  tlie 
choicest  stock  grown  in  our  4U0-aere 
nurseries.  Direettoyou  at  cost  iilusone 
prollt  only.  Hardy,  f resii  dug.  iienltliy, 
true  to  name — Write  for  free  wliolesalo 
catalog  in  colors  giving  valuable  information 
Blmut  nursery  stuck  end  Folder  on  *'  Care  of 
Trees  and  Shrubs. ' '  Free. 

,  Bros.  &  Wells  Co.,  52  East  Si..  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Pioiuei'  W/ioUnaU  /^’ur^rifs 


Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Vines,  Shrubs  ^xvhy'iS 

to  slow  freight  service  this  year  ?  'We  prepay  expresscharges  and  guarantee  quick, 
safe  delivery  of  your  order.  We  eliallcnge  any  reliable  competitor  to  furnish  better 
trees,  to  beat  our  iirices  and  nrepay  express  ciiarges  to  your  door.  You  will  please  drop  a  postal  at  once 
for  our  liiiT  liluntrateo  cataloK'. 

THE  ROWAN  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Dansvillle,  N.  Y.  Wholesale  Nurseries*' 


FRUIT  GROWING  PAYS 

Oovemirient  crop  reports  show  that  com,  wlieat  and  oats  bring  the 
farmer  about  $18  an  acre  yearly.  They  also  show  that  an  apple 
orchard  will  yield  $100  an  acre.  Peaches  do  as  well  or  better. 


o.e.M«JUDaa>na 


>sasRiKT0s» 


have  Btarted  thousands  of  successful  fruit  farmers.  Our 
thrifty,  hardy  trees  are  true-to-name  and  budded  from 
bearing  orchards,  insuring  high  quality.  All  our  stock  is 
rigorously  Inspected,  free  from  disease — the  product  of  30 
years  of  earnest  effort  to  produce  the  best  trees  that  grow. 
Send  to-dav  for  our  1918  Fruit  Guide. 

Harrisons’  Nurseries  Box  14  Berlin,  Maryland 

“Largest  growers  of  iruit  trees  in  the  world." 


isser  Crops  of  Better  Fruit 


America  will  demand  more  and  better  fruit  after  the  war 

Europe  also,  with  its  orchards  ravaged  and  destro5’'ed,  must 
look  to  America  for  its  supply  of  fruit.  Don't  be  caught  with 
your  orchards  going  out  of  bearing.  Plant  this  Spring,  and 
get  ahead  of  the  slow-minded.  Barnes’  trees  are  grown 
in  the  bleak  New  England  climate.  They  grow  vigor¬ 
ously,  bear  early,  bringing  quick  returns. 

Make  up  your  planting  list  from  our  selected  assort¬ 
ment  of  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  and  Small  Fruits. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

mes  Brothers  Nursery  Co 

8  Yales villej,  Coiux« 


Soil  Fertility  Notes 


Lime  in  Fertilizer 

f'.nn  .some  one  tell  nu'  wliethor  it  would 
be  stifo.  to  list'  ground  lime.«tone  for  filler 
in  milking  ft'rfiliztu'V  ii.  ir.  S. 

1  lunging  Unck,  W.  Va. 

A'es.  ground  runestone  will  iimke  a 
good  “filler”  when  mixing  ohoniical.*!,  and 
is  i|nite  often  used  for  that  purpose. 

Use  of  Hardwood  Ashes 

I  have  i(‘cently  purchased  .a  farm,  and 
among  othei-  ft'rtilizers  on  the  place,  are 
.‘10  barrels  of  homemade  hard  wood  ashes. 
The  land  for  the  most  jiart  is  light,  fine 
loam.  AVill  you  .advise  me  on  what  crops 
to  use  these  fo  best  advantage  and  how';* 

Massaclin.setfs.  ii.  jc.  s. 

The  wood  ashes  are  chiefly  useful  foi- 
the  potash  and  lime  which  they  contain. 
AVe  must  not  use  them  on  potatoe.s  as  the 
lime  is  likely  to  increase  scab.  They  will 
give  good  results  on  corn  or  garden  crops 
like  cahhage,  roots  or  peas.  They  are  good 
for  orchards,  'grain  or  gras.s. 


Potatoes  on  Poultry  Run 

T  have  a  piece  of  ground  that  has  been 
nst'd  its  a  poultry  run  foi*  several  year.s. 
\YiJl  iiotatoi's  do  well  on  that  gi’onnd  by 
using  acid  iihosiiliate  as  a  fertilizer?  Will 
the  hen  manure  in  the  ground  and  acid 
phosidmte  make  a  comidete  fertilizer?  Is 
there  danger  of  the  jiotato  jilants  ninning 
too  much  to  vines?  Would  yon  advise  me 
to  iilaiit  some  other  cro])  in  the  henyai-d? 
If  so,  wliat  would  you  rticommend? 

Providence,  II,  I.  C.  P.  W. 

That  soil  is  rich  in  niti-ogen.  Grojis 
which  make  most  of  their  growth  above 
gi'oniid,  like  corn,  calihage.  celei-y,  etc., 
would  do  h(‘st  on  it.  'riie  lien  manniT'  in 
(liat  soil  and  acid  jiliosphate  will  not 
make  a  fully  comjilete  manure  without 
liotash,  lint  it  will  be  about  the  best  you 
can  do  this  year.  By  using  the  acid 
phosiihate  or  tine  hone  freely  you  will  get 
a  fair  crop  of  iiotatoes.  Without  the 
jdiosjdmte  the  potatoe.s  will  make  big 
vines  hut  small  potatoes.  Such  rank,  ten¬ 
der  vines  will  need  ea refill  spraying. 


Wood  Ashes  on  Clay  Soil 

I  have  a  garden  about  ,o0x2.’)0.  and  I.“ 
fruit  trees.  1  can  buy  wood  ashes  for 
per  ton.  Art'  they  wortli  it?  If  they 
are  not  a  comidete  fertilizt'r  wliat.  sliall  1 
add  to  it?  1  fiin  g<‘t  about  two  tons  of 
horse  manure  also.  Soil  is  a  <'lay. 

T.akowood,  O.  J..  p.  s. 

Of  course,  the  value  of  wooil  ashes  de- 
lit'iid.s  oil  their  tpiality.  If  tlit'se  ashes 
iirt'  from  hard  wood  and  htive  het'ii  under 
cover,  they  are  worth  the  prict'  this  year 
for  your  garden  iind  fruit,  as  tliat  is 
about  the  only  source  of  iiotasli  yon  will 
he  able  to  tind.  If  they  have  been  left 
out  in  a  pile,  so  that  the  water  has 
h  ached  through  them,  they  are  not  worth 
.$20.  The  ashes  will  not  make  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer.  The  niti'Qgeu  contained 
in  the  original  wood  is  driven  away  on 
burning,  and  to  make  a  complete  fertilizer 
you  must  add  nitrogen  in  some  form,  and 
it  would  he  better  also  to  add  some  jihos- 
phoni.s,  as  this  is  lacking  in  the  wood 
ashes.  The.  ashes  are  valuable  chit'lly  for 
their  lime  and  iiotash.  Clay  .soils  ai-e  iiot 
usually  deficient  in  ])otasli,  and  the  com¬ 
bination  of  stable  manure  and  ashes  will 
work  well  on  that  kind  of  soil.  ’I'ln*  stahh' 
manure  could  be  spread  on  the  land  and 
thoroughly  plowed  under.  Tht'ii  the 
ashes  may  be  broadcast  tind  harrowed  or 
raked  in.  This  will  give  yon  a  fair  prejia- 
ration  for  the  garden  as  the  the  manure 
will  supply  nitrogen  whib'  the  aslit'S  sup¬ 
ply  potash  and  lime.  In  gardening  on  a 
large  scale  it  would  pay  to  use  a  quantity 
of  ground  bone  or  acid  idiospluite  in  tiddi- 
tion.  but  on  this  kind  of  soil  the  manure 
and  the  ashes  will  give  good  results. 

Lime-potash  and  Spring  Wheat 

T  intend  to  sow  an  acreage  of  Spring 
wheat,  and  believing  that  lime  and  potash 
iire  essential,  T  discussed  the  matter  with 
the  manager  of  a  certain  comiiany.  lie 
informed  me  that  he  was  getting  a  carload 
of  fertilizer  in  from  ti  cement  comiiany, 
and  that  said  material  was  the  dust,  etc., 
of  the  works,  and  -was  about  40  per  cent 
lime,  and  2%  to  S  per  ctuit  potash.  Is 
above  true,  and  is  the  product  worth  .$1S 
per  ton?  Would  von  recommend  it? 

Grant,  N.  Y.  a.  t.  s. 

This  is  evidently  the  lime-potash  or 
cement  dust  w’hich  we  have  described  sev¬ 
eral  time.s.  In  cement-making,  clay  or 
crushed  rock  are  mixed  with  lime  and 
heated  to  a  fierce  heat.  In  this  m'oeess 


some  of  the  potash  in  the  clay  is  made 
available,  and.  with  lime,  is  blown  off  as 
dust.  Formt'rly  this  (Tn.st  was  allowed  to 
escape,  hut  now  it  is  saved  for  n.se  as  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  agricultural  chemists  tell  ns 
that  they  have  not  fully  worked  out  the 
value  of  this  form  of  potash,  but  it  gives 
good  results,  and  is  available  as  plant 
food.  You  must  remember,  however,  that 
lime  and  jiotash  alone  will  not  make  a 
comph'te  fertilizer  for  wheat.  Both  nitro¬ 
gen  and  phosphorus  must  also  bo  used. 
( »n  very  rich  land  or  on  a  clover  sod  the 
nitrogen  might  not  be  necessary,  hut  the 
phosphorus  must  he  used  if  yon  expect  a 
good  yield  and  early  maturity.  As  for 
Sjiring  wheat,  onr  own  oiiinion  is  that 
harh'.v  Avill  give  more  actual  food  as  a 
Spring  crop. 


Blind  Drains 

T  have  a  iilace  on  my  farm  where  it 
slo|)es  towards  another  man’s  farm.  I 
have  tAvo  plact'S  on  it  that,  are  wet  in  a 
wet  season.  :ind  do  not  bother  much  in  an 
ordinary  season.  I  cannot  drain  it  with¬ 
out  running  the  water  on  his  land,  roiild 
I  dig  a  pit.  (ix.S  ft.  or  lOxS  ft.  deo])  and 
liartly  fill  it  with  field  stones  in  a  clay 
.soil,  and  dr;un  it  enough?  A.  I..  B. 

Wellsvilic,  Ark. 

Von  c:in  make  your  jilan  work  if  yon 
can  dig  thi-ongh  the  clay  soil  and  strike  a 
layer  of  gravel  or  ojicn  soil,  which 
gives  good  drainage.  The  jilan  would  not 
work  nnles.s  you  can  get  good  drainage  at 
the  bottom.  In  many  cases  this  iilan  has 
workt'd  out  A  hole  is  dug  deej)  enougli 
to  strike  a  layer  of  open  soil  above  the 
regular  water  level,  then  this  hole  is 
filled  with  stones  and  drains  from  the  wet 
)il;ices  are  inn  to  it  and  good  tile  n.sed. 
'riie  w  liter  tlien  rims  into  this  hole  and 
soaks  away  at  the  bottom,  and  unless  the 
clay  woi-ks  in  and  clogs  it  uji,  it  will 
givt'  good  s.Mtisfaction.  for  :i  time.  We 
have  such  an  outfit  on  our  own  farm 
which  has  given  good  service  for  l.T  yt'ars. 
Unless,  however,  you  can  strike  a  layer 
of  gravel  or  .sand  to  take  off  the  water  at 
the  bottom,  the  plan  will  not  Avork  satis¬ 
factorily. 


Making  Vinegar  Quickly 
(f’ontinned  from  jiagc  44.‘5.) 
quicker,  put  the  “mother”  in  a  cask  Avitli 
clean  beech  shavings  (beech  because  it 
gives  no  taste,  birch  or  maiile  Avill  do 
nearly  as  AvellJ,  iind  till  AA’itli  the  haril 
cidtM*.  l.t't  stand  a  few  days,  then  run  off 
and  fill  the  cask  agiiiii.  If  yon  let  ideiity 
of  air  in.  tlie  hard  cider  can  h<‘  let  tlirongli 
ill  a  steady  trickle  and  Avill  change  to 
A'inegar  on  the  Avay.  But  the  flavor  Avil! 
not  he  as  good  as  AA'lien  it  is  made  more 
sloAvly.  _  I'’- 

Using  Watch  as  Compass 

IIoAV  can  you  tell  the  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass  by  a  Avatcli  and  the  sun?  J.  AV.  B. 

I’epperel,  Mass. 

q’his  i.s  a  Boy  Scout  tost  and^  their 
manual  gives  the  folloAA’ing :  “Tfse  an 
(qii'ii-face  Avatcli,  since  at  certain  times 
the  slmdoAV  of  the  coA-er  interferes.  Hold 
file  Avatcli  level.  fiic<‘  up,  hold  a  slender 
straight  stick  on  the  t'dgti  of  the  Avatch 
at  the  end  of  the  hour  hand  and  turn 
till  the  shadoAV  falls  on  the  hour  hand. 
South  Avill  then  be  half  Avtiy  hetAveen  the 
hour  hand  and  the  12  on  the  Avatcli.” 


Effects  of  Frost 

Why  does  the  house  snaii  on  a  cold 
Winter  night?  Why  does  fro.st  continue 
to  go  doAvn  in  the  ground  Avhen  it  is 
thaAviug  on  the  surface.  Nt.  B. 

Candor,  N.  Y. 

Wood  contracts  Avith  the  cold  niore  or 
h*ss,  and  is  also  someAAdmt  ela.stic  in  the 
direction  of  its  length.  A  beam  shrinks 
as  it  chills,  but  is  held  by  the  weight:  and 
construction  of  the  house  so  that  it  is  a 
hit  stretched.  Finally  it  gives,  and  snaps 
back  to  its  length  at  that  temperature,  us 
any  other  stretched  thing  would,  the 
mass  of  the  house  glA’lng  resonance,  just 
as  a  breaking  fiddle  string  makes  more 
noise  on  the  fiddle  than  In  the  hands. 

BeloAV  the  thawing  surface  is  a  mass 
of  frozen  ground  Avhich  is  considei-ably 
heloAV  freezing,  and  this  is  also  a  bad 
condnetor  of  heat.  This  frozen  mass  con- 
ti nut's  to  freeze  the  ground  heloAV  it, 
tpiite  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  upper 
surface  has  begun  to  tlniAV.  Take  a  long, 
narroAV  test  tube,  jacket  it  Avith  a  paper 
cone  an  inch  above  the  end.  an  ela.stic  Avill 
hold  the  paper  tight  enough,  fill  the  tube 
with  Avater  tAVO  inches  above  the  cone. 
I'hll  the  cone  with  the  usual  ice  and  salt 
mixture,  and,  as  the  Avater  begins  to 
fi't'eze,  put  the  iqiper  inch  in  a  small  g.'is 
or  even  candle  flame.  That  Avater  Avill 
lioil  Avhile  the  Avater  in  the  lower  end  is 
tpiietly  freezing,  and  the  condition  you 
mention  Avill  he  reproduced. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


I)(T- 

lids 

nnd 

jind 


Tiiosf:  ITand-Saws. — Ono  of  thom  dis- 
ai»j»oarod  a  long  tinn!  ago — certainly  a 
year  ago.  Where  in  tlie  world  it  went  to 
vva.s  more  than  tin;  Parson  coxild  see.  “A.s 
hig  a  thing  as  a  .saw  would  show  up  sonie- 
wliere.”  Put  it  didn't.  tUiildren  are  so 
handy  on  a  farm — you  can  lay  every¬ 
thing  to  them.  Put  the  children  seldoin 
used  the  saws,  and  then  they  did  not 
caiTy  them  off.  At  last  tliis  saw  was 
given  up  us  gone  for  good. 

^  Tiik  Nkxt  Ooe.s. — Then  in  the  late 
Fall  if  the  other  saw — the  best  one — 
didn't  disaitpear!  The  Parson  had  ju.st 
ha<l  it  tiled  .and  set  and  it  went  to 
fection.  He  had  been  making  some 
for  the  cow  mangers,  with  pulley.s 
p'ights,  so  that  they  lifted  so  easily, 
it  mii.st  be  right  around  the  barn  some- 
\yhere.  Put  no.  it  could  not  be  found, 
'flu;  barn  was  cleaned  and  ransacked,  but 
no  saw.  Then  it  was  found  that  (Jeorge, 
•Ir..  had  the  saw  in  jnaking  a  marvtdous 
woodbox.  He  had  it  b.v  the  woodshed. 
He  must  have  lost  It — but  where'/  The 
shed  was  thoroughly  cleaned — the  back 
Iiorch.  too.  At  times  it  w.-is  hard  not  to 
b('  cross  to  the  boy — he  certainly  must 
h.ave  lost  that  saw.  In  short,  it  is*  feared 
the  I'arson  sometimes  was  short  with 
him. 

Tiik  Fiust  Siiow.s  Ur. — The  Parson 
got  desjterate  for  a  saw — he  had  got  to 
hax'C  oile.  It  made  him  so  mad  to  have 
to  buy — lowning  two  good  saws.  He 
would  i)orrow  once  or  twice — they  might 
show  nil  yet.  The  .second  time  lu'  l)or- 
roued  from  a  neighbor  where  last  year 
he  kept  a  couple  of  wagons  housed. 
‘■Yes,”  .said  the  woman,  ‘‘I  can  let  you 
take  a  saw.  I  thought  I  only  had  two, 


man  fairly  .shrieked.  ‘‘IIou'  can  I  get 
it'/"  “Didn’t  you  h.ave  it  throwing  that 
goldenrod  over  into  the  p.-istureV  calmly 
answered  the  boy.  “T  saw  it  «lown  there 
quite  a  while  ago,  but.  of  course,  I  did 
not  disturb  it.  as  .vou  alway.s  put  things 
where  they  belong.”  One  need  not  carry 
the  story  furtlicr. 

SriaxG  OF  TiiE  Y'^eab. — It  is  still  cold 


.1  Boy  MaTccs  a.  "Wooilhov 

enough — 14  below  last  Saturday — but  the 
sun  is  getting  higher  and  the  days  are 
longer,  and  Spring  is  coining.  Wh.at  a  jov 
and  iirivilege  to  be  alive  this  time  of 
year  I  It  takes  about  all  the  pleasure 
out  of  it  this  year  to  think  of  the  many 
who  cannot  enjoy  it  at  their  own  home.s. 
The  hens  are  beginning  to  lay — ^  sure 


'I'lic  BtirKO)i'it  liens  Gel  Biisii 


and  there  seems  to  b(-  three  around  luu'e, 
Vou  come  and  look  at  them.”  .Sure 
enough !  there  was  th(>  long-lost  saw — 
the  very  same.  The  I’aison  himself  had 
it  up  there  fixing  a  wagon,  and  came  off 
and  left  it.  Put  still  wheie  could  the 
boy  have  j)ut  that  other  om>?  He  per- 
.sists  he  left  it  right  on  the  bench.  Past 
week  we  had  a  big  thaw — King  Winter 
h.ad  only  a  little  ice  to  show  for  itself 
when  it  was  over.  Some  one  hapi»ened 
along  in  front  of  the  henhouse.  If  there 
wasn’t  that  saw — the  be.st  one  !  The  ca.se 
looked  bad  fqr  the  Parson.  He  did  fix 
those  windows  late  in  the  Fall.  It  may 
have  been  after  the  work  in  the  barn,  or 
evmi  after  the  woodbox  was  made !  The 


sign  of  Sju’ing.  Wo  did  n(>t  r.aise  many 
pullets  la.st  year,  and  so  we  just  ki'pt 
our  hens  along  through  the  tVinter.  W'^e 
gave  them  little  potatoes  boiled  .with  a 
little  wheat  bran  mixed  in  and  some  corn 
at  night.  Thus  the  cost  was  very  slight. 
Hens  will  not  lay,  howevei',  on  too  much 
boiled  potato.  It  seems  too  bulky  for 
the  amount  of  egg  feed.  (Jive  them  to 
))igs  rather  than  laying  hems.  Xow  our 
hens  will  go  on  the  ration  of  skim-jnilk 
and  wheat  bran  and  corn.  The  second 
boy  gets  five  cents  a  dozen  for  the  eggs  , 
he  brings  in,  and  ])uts  his  money  into<  { 
thrift  .stamps.  We  encourage  the  hens 
laying  all  over  the  barn,  so  that  when 
they  sit  they  will  be  more  by  themselves. 


T/ic  Parson  FisccH  fhe  Henhouse 


evidence  was  all  against  him  -in  short,  it 
was  very  conclusive. 

•Y  PiTCiiFOBK. — Tlie  Parson  once  heal'd 
of  a  man  who  wjts  alw.-iys  scolding  .about 
"putting  things  back  where  they  belong.” 
He  really  made  life  mi.serable  for  all 
around  him.  One  day  the  boy  happened 
along  down  by  the  pasture  and  saw  the 
be.st  hayfork  leaning  uj)  against  the  old 
rail  fence.  It  was  where  his  father  left 
it  when  he  cut  out  the  goldenrod  and 
threw  it  over  into  the  pasture.  He  left 
the  fork  right  there,  and  abided  his  time. 
One  day  the  man  was  in  a  perfect  fury 
over  .some  little  thing  the  boy  had  left 
out  of  its  place.  ‘‘Too  bad  about  that 
best  foi'k.  too.”  remarked  the  lad. 
“Yes,  it  is!”  shouted  the  man.  “How 
I  ve  needed  that  fork !  1  need  it  right 

now !  You’ve  droi»ped  it  right  down 
sttmewhere.”  “If  you  need  it  so  bad  why 
don’t  you  go  and  get  it’/”  ciilmly  r(>- 
niarked  the  boy.  “do  and  get  it!”  the 


What  excitement  over  the  new  nests  1 
D.addy  runs  across  one  ’most  every  day 
now,  and  teases  the  boys  at  night  till 
they  find  it.  For  quite  a  while  this 
Winter  we  never  got  an  egg,  but  today, 
the  la.st  of  February,  we.  got  18. 

March. — March  never  comes  around 
but  the  P.'irson  thinks  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  and  such  pranks  as  the  college  fel¬ 
lows  used  to  put  up  on  that  day.  The 
faculty  must  have  alway.s  di-eaded  it,  as 
something  was  sure  to  happen.  On  the 
campus  stood  a  fine  statue  of  Pishop 
Prownell,  his  arms  outstretched  in  ble.ss- 
ing.  Put  on  this  morning  the  good  man 
was  in  the  clock  repair  business,  with  a 
great  clock  hung  on  one  .arm  and  a  great 
jeweller’s  sign  oti  the  other. 

We  Htitdv  E.vci.i.srr. — We  certainlv 
used  to  have  some  great  English  recita¬ 
tions  in  tho.se  b.almy  Spring  davs.  One 
time  the  boys  carried  in  .six  alarm  clocks, 
setting  them  JO  minutes  apart.  Wo 


Potash  Problem  Solved 

By  Using 


15%  Nitrogen~15%  Potash 


Here  Is  a  fertilizer  that  contains  an  unusual  quantity 
of  both  Potash  and  Nitrogen,  and  costs  less  per 
pound  of  Potash  and  Nitrogen  than  any  other  fertilizer. 

NITRAPO  is  a  crystaline  fertilizer.  Looks  like 
coarse  salt.  Clean  to  handle.  Contains  no  acids,  no 
chlorine,  no  borax,  or  other  harmful  ingredients,  such 
as  ate  sometimes  found  in  potash  materials. 

Is  95%  pure  and  wholly  soluble.  Is  a  product 
of  our  own  refineries. 

NITRAPO  for  top  dressing  Grain,  Co  rn.  Cotton 
and  Truck  has  no  equal.  Use  100  lbs.  per  acre.  Its 
Potash  and  Nitrogen  are  immediately  and  wholly 
available.  It  will  greatly  increase  the  yield. 

Add  1 00  lbs.  of  NITRAPO  to  a  ton  of  Commercial 
fertilizer  and  liberally  increase  its  Potash  and  Nitrogen. 

Makes  A  Poor  Fertilizer  Good 
A  Good  Fertilizer  Better 

Better  still,  mix  1  00  lbs.  of  NITRAPO  with  400 
ibs.  of  Acid  Phosphate.  Use  200  to  300  lbs.  of  this 
mixture  per  acre  on  Cotton,  Corn  and  Grain.  Insures 
vigorous,  early  growth,  deep  rooting,  heavy  yield. 

And  for  Truck,  mix  1 00  lbs.  NITRAPO  and  1 00 
lbs.  Tankage,  Fish  or  Cotton  Seed  Meal  with  300  lbs. 

Acid  Phosphate.  Use  300  to  500  lbs.  per  acre  and 
get  to  market  ten  days  to  two  weeks  earlier. 

We  Can  Ship  Promptly 
$8.75  Per  100  Pounds 
F.  O.  B.  New  York 

Send  For  Prices  on  N.  A.  C.  Brand: 


Nitrate  of  Soda 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
Potash  Materials 
Acid  Phosphate 
Bone  (all  grades) 
Dried  blood 


Ground  Tankage 
Genuine  Peruvian  Guano 
Ground  Fish 
Special  Mixed  Fertilizer 
Arsenate  of  Lead 


Paris  Green 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
Blue  Vitriol  and 
All  other  Insecticides 
Farm  &  GardenSeeds 


Nitrati 


Lgencies 


98  PEARL  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Food  Will  Win  the  WaF^ 


REB]LAND|,me 


Immediate  results  for  War  Crops 
Order  Now  on  Account  of  Car  Shortage 
ROCKLAND  &  ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

New  York,  101  Park  Ave.  Rockland,  Me.  Boston,  45  Milk  iit 


_  K;^EMP-CLIMA5r_ 

- Spreader^ — ^ 


Ourabl«.  Simple,  Light  Draft,  Low  Down, 

kinds  of  barn  manure,  fertilizer  and  lime. 


Flat  tooth— Enclosed  Cylinder. 


Spreadn  all 


Exchis^o  Features  of 
Superiority, 
No  CloKRioj)' 


Dealera 

write 

for 

prices 


N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  36  Swan  Street,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


$10.000.0  0 


L  Backs  this  saw. 
I  As  low  as 


It  is  th«  btst  and  cheapest  saw  made. 

HERTZIER  &  ZOOK 
Portable 

il^Wood  OdW 

is  easy  to  operate. 

Only  S13.16  saw  mudo  to 
which  ripphitc  table  can 
bo  uddod.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
If  not  eatiafactory. 
oladu  oxtra.  Free  catalog. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
Bok  3,  Belleville.  Pa. 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  best 
Uaio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned — everlasting.  Don’t  have  to  dig 
em  up  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
OTT  X  wr  ?  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISHABLE 
SILO,  Natco  Buiidmg  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 


National  Fire^oofing  Company  -  ||2I  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ U  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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—men  who  still  use  out-of-date  tools  and  methods. 

With  Planet  Jr  tools  you  can  double  your 
acreage — they  do  the  work  so  quickly;  and 
you  get  bigger,  better  crops — they  cultivate 
'  so  thoroughly.  No  farmer  or  gardener  can 
afford  to  be  without  Planet  Jr  Seeders, 
Wheel-Hoes,  or  Cultivators  this 
Strong,  yet  so  light  they 
No.  4  \  ran  be  used  by  a  woman 

or  boy.  They  last  a 
lifetime.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed. 


2 


Planet  Jr. 


No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined 
Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel- 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  SOWS 
all  garden  seeds  (in  drills  or 
hills),  plows,  opens  furrows  and  covers  them,  hoes  and  cultivates  all 
through  the  season.  A  hand-machine  that  does  the  work 
so  easily,  quickly  and  thoroughly  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  a, 
single  season. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe  is  the 

greatest  combination  hand-cultivating  tool  in  the  world. 

The  plows  open  furrows,  cover  them,  and  hill  growing 
crops.  The  hoes  are  wonderful  weed-killers.  The  cul¬ 
tivator  teeth  work  deep  or  shallow.  Crops  are  strad-  , 

died  till  20  inches  high;  then  the  tool  works  between 
rows  with  one  or  two  wheels.  Cut  dowm  the 
cost  of  raising  your  crops  by  using  these  tools. 

,We  make  24  styles — various  prices. 


72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  doing  ac¬ 
tual  farm  and  garden  work,  and, 
describes  over  55  different  tools, 
including  Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes, ' 
Horse-Hoes.  Harrows,  Orchard-,> 
Beet-  and  Pivot-Wheel  Riding. 
Cultivators,  Write  postal  for  it 
today! 


No.  12 


S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  Box  1107V  Philadelphia 


How  to  Make  Money 
With  Fertilizers 


SAVE  LABOR 

It  lias  been  proven  that  labor  on  fertilized 
land  returns  50  to  125%  more  than  on  unferti¬ 
lized  land,  because  of  the  greater  crop  secured 
from  a  given  amount  of  labor.  Fhe  hired  man 
is  costing  you  more  than  lie  did.  Alake  his 
labor  produce  more  by  using  A>  A.  C.  herttlizers. 

KEEP  MORE  STOCK 

The  old  fashioned  way  was  to  keep  stock  to 
make  manure  for  the  land.  It  w  as  a  good  way 
too;  but  fertilizers,  by  increasing  the  grass  and 
grain  and  forage,  make  it  possible  to  cavry  more 
stock.  Grow  3"our  grain  with  A.  A.  C, 
Fertilizers. 

If  ivr  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  we  want  one.  Write  us  for 
our  nearest  agent’s  address  or  ask  for  an  agency  yourself. 

The  Company  inaintains  an  Agricultural  Service  Bureau 
conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  for  many  yeafs  Director 
of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Experiment  Station,  whose 
Crop  Bulletins,  services  and  advice  are  free  to  all  farmers. 

T'  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WV  serve  our  trade  from  60  points.  <2 


just  scttli'd  (liiwii  wlion  tl)('  first 
w<*)it  <'|V.  jirofossor  \v;is  uuid 

gav<'  us  n  iji’i'at  dowu.  "Now. 

Siii<l  li<‘.  “wr  will  settle  down  lo  work.' 
lie  had  uot  gotten  the  words  out  of  his 
mouth  when  olT  went  another,  lie  was 
certainly  4'uriou.s.  and  gave  us  a  };reat 
deal  worst'  lecture.  "Now  to  husint'ss  I 
he  roared,  and  another  alarni^  r.ang  ont. 
rpoii  this  the  men  all  rose  with  a  groat 
shont  and  ran  downstairs  yelliii};  tn- 
rionsly.  and  tin'  recitation  was  over  I 
Lost  thk  1’.\pki:. — Anotlier  time  we  all 
went  niistiiirs  for  a  recitation  in  English. 
To  tin*  dismay  of  all.  tin'  professor  jin- 
notinced  that  then?  wonid  he  a  written 
recitation.  Of  conrse.  the  men  hated 
tln'se — tln'.v  imitlied  some  litth'  knowl('dt;e 
of  the  lesson,  and  it  took  .some  effort  to 
write  ont  what  yon  mitrht  happen  to 
know.  The  ]»rofi'ssor  drew  ont  a  groat 
l>ile  of  faculty  pafior,  nearly  two  inches 
thick,  and  placed  it  on  the  corner  of  his 
desk  for  distrihntion.  .Inst  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  one  fellow  stopi)od  n)»  to  tin*  other 
side  of  the  desk  and  asked  a  (inostion, 
indicative  of  liis  gr<;at  interest  in  this 
branch  of  learning.  The  teacher  was  <le- 
lighted  with  this  interest  and  turned  his 
attention  to  answering  him.  When  he 
did  turn  round  no  one  was  writing  !  Ilow 
could  thev  write — they  had  no  paper! 
A  fellow  had  backed  ni>  to  that  desk, 
within  a  f<nv  inches  of  the  ju'ofessor  him¬ 
self.  and  i)nlled  that  paper  right  off  and 
sliftped  it  under  his  coat  and  walked 
o\it  the  door!  "I  give  you  three  minutes 
to  i)rodnce  that  paper!”  he  cried  lie 
was  mad.  Yon  could  see  that  with  half 


a  wheel  in  those  days — and  came  stalking 
into  the  room,  lie  gave  a  look  of  horror 
:is  he  saw  Rrick.  just  at  the  moment 
fi'othing  horribly  I  "Who  has  done  this'.'" 
lie  roared.  ‘T  did  it!  I  did  it!”  cried 
Stnhhy.  “T  really  didn't  realize  I  had  so 
much  power.”  "This  is  very  serious,”  re- 
l»lied  the  doctor,  as  he  felt  Brick’s  pulse. 
"I  may  he  able  to  save  him.  but  to  do  so  T 
shall  have  to  bleed  him  !”  lie  then  or- 
(h'red  all  to  withdraw  from  the  room.  The 
latfle  of  the  instruments — -bike  wrenches 
and  screwdrivers — was  too  much  for  Stub¬ 
by.  and  he  had  to  be  jint  to  bed.  The 
hoys  paced  nj)  and  doivn  the  hallway, 
wringing  tlu'ir  hands  in  grief  and  worry. 
Suddenly  the  door  oi)ened  the  least  hit 
and  tin*  “doctor”  whispered  three  words  : 
“There  is  hope.'’  T'pon  this  they  all  hurst 
ont  singing  the  doxologj'.  It  was  .some 
time  before  the,  real  situation  dawned  on 
the  great  hypnotist,  hut,  one  thing  was 
certain;  there  was  no  more  heard  ahoni 
his  great  powei-. 

Wii.n  Oats. — The,  Parson  remembers 
one  perfect  Si»ring  morning  he  met  Prof. 
Luther  on  the  walk,  and,  knowing  that 
the  gentleman  was  farm-bred,  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  remark:  “Oreat  morning  to  he 
ont  sowing  oats.  I’rofessor.”  “Yes,”  he 
rejdied,  instantly,  “wild  oats.”  There 
were  far  too  many  of  tliat  brand  of  oals 
sown  in  those  days,  but  things  are  far 
better  now  in  the  colleges. 

Tiif:  Right  End. — The  Parson  has  jnsr 
heard  of  a  well-meaning  young  lady  of 
the  city  who  got  move  and  more  exciPMl 
because  the  young  men  <lid  not  enlist 
faster — especially  the  young  men  from  the 


The  frcc.se  on  the  Toml 


an  eye.  iinm  such  a  search  as  tlu're 
was.  Several  nearly  stood  on  their  heads 
looking  on  tin*  llooi'.  Om^  f»*llow'  with  a 
look  of  triumph  i)roduced  a  piece  about 
the  size  of  a  saucer  and  said  it  would 
help  some  !  Others  held  up  tlieir  hands  to 
be  searclied.  But  no  use.  The  Three 
minutes  wei-e  nj)  and  all  were  di.smissed 
with  tliree  marks  and  a  zero.  ’I’lie  only 
man.  of  course,  wiio  suffered  nothing, 
haviiig  a  f»'w  cuts  left,  was  the  man  wiio 
ciirried  off  the  pap»'r,  and  he  got  the 
)iaitei'  Ix'sides,  for  it  was  never  found. 

Mes.mkhism. — How  those  fellows  used 
to  act  in  school!  ( )nce  W'c  had  a  fi'llow’ 
in  ela.ss  that  laid  great  <iaim  to  being  a 
hyiniorist.  He  was  forever  telling  what 
wonderful  things  he  <'Ould  do.  He  really 
marv<‘led  himself  at  his  great  pow'er. 
Wliat  must  the  fellows  do  hut  arrange  Ji 
seams'.  The  victim  w.is  to  he  one  "Brick,” 
so-e.alled  because  he  had  a  r»*d  mustache. 
The  man  who  had  the  great  power,  being 
?omewimt  short  and  thii-kset.  was  known 
as  "Stnhhy.'’  ''I'he  place  was  Stubby’s 
room,  in  which  wms  <-oaI  stove*,  hod,  stove- 
shovel.  small  bed.  <‘te.  W^eli,'  Stnhhy  made 
a  few  i>asses  ha<'k  and  lorth  and  immedi¬ 
ately  Jirick  l)egan  to  sneenmb.  He  had  a 
way*  etf  rolling  bis  eyes  up  till  the  halls 
did  not  show’,  and  looking  something 
ghastly.  This  he  did  to  jjerfecrion.  It 
was  sometliing  aw’ful.  Soon  he  began  to 
grow  worse,  till  he  .sprawled  on  the  lloor 
and  got  terribly  mi.xed  nj)  in  that  <'oal 
hod :  With  his  black  hands  he  made  a 
few  deft  strokes  over  his  face,  and  of  all 
the  sights ! 

WoKSE  Yet. — But  tin*  worst  was  to  fol¬ 
low.  Being  the  regular  hi’ick  that  he  was 
(he  i.s  now  de.an  of  a  cathedral),  he  had 
lixt'd  a  j)ieee  of  soap  just  up  iinder  his 
ni>per  li)).  and  by  w’orking  this  up  and 
d()wu  he  .soon  l)<‘gan  a  fiuirful  Irothing  at 
the  intiuth  I  He  w’ould  champ  his  teeth, 
gi'owl  like  a  dog.  and  blow  that  froth  all 
over  the  room.  The  men  began  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  Stnhhy  that  it  was  high  time  to 
bring  liim  ont  of  it.  But  here  the  troiihle 
))egan  !  The  more  Stnhhy  made  i)assi's 
and  even  gave  dt'linite  orders,  the  worse 
the  ft'llow  was.  Someone  la'calh'd  that 
such  ju’aetices  were  against  the  law  nnle.ss 
a  spt'eial  license'  was  issin'd.  Thei’e  wuis 
r<*al  dang(*r  from  the  ))olice !  So  a  man 
had  to  he  sent  oiit  to  patrol  up  and  <lown 
on  the  walk  and  lu'ad  off  any  cop  that 
might  siinnter  that  way.  But  still  Brick 
grew  Worse,  ('rawling  about  on- the  lloor, 
w’ith  coal  all  over  his  face  and  froth  tl.y- 
ing  from  liis  mouth,  ami  (‘y<‘S  st't  in  this 
}),.;i(l_he  was  solin'  sigiit !  He  also  lit'gan 
to  litter  terrible  noises. 

A  Doctor  Cai-EED. — It  was  evident  tliat 
something  innst  hi'  done,  and  that  soon  . 
A  doctor  must  lie  called,  which  would 
lirobably  result  in  Stubby’s  arrest!  Now. 
there  hapiiened  to  be  an  alumnus  about 
the  school  that  day  whom  Stubby  had 
never  .seen.  He  sported  a  Vandyke  and 
was  very  dignified  in  appearance.  He 
w.as  let  in  on.  the  scheme-  and  fixed  up  as 
the  doctor.  He  got  a  little  satchel  and 
put  in  SOUK*  bicycle  tools — everyone  had 


country.  She  declared  she  would  go  right 
out  herself  and  get  after  them  and  make 
them  asliained  of  theni.selves.  Ont  she 
went,  alighted  from  her  car  and  nisheil 
pellmell  into  a  <-ow  stable.  A  great  big 
.strajiiiing  fellow  sat  there  milking,  “Why 
aren’t  yon  at  the  front'/”  she  cried  in 
scorn.  “Because  the  milk  ain’t  there.’’ 
was  the  calm  resjionsi*  as  he  went  on 
with  liis  work. 

A  Hoo.SE  Ego. — Yes,  we  got  our  jirst 
goose  egg  today,  the  lirst  ilay  of  March. 
Wc  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  it.  It 
was  in  a  hen's  nest  on  some  I'orn  husks 
just  off  the  barn  floor,  'riie  Parson  shout¬ 
ed  “Douhle-yolker.'’  but  the  lioys  were 
not  to  he  fooled.  They  saw  it  was  a  goose 
egg.  It  is  too  early  to  set  it,  and  there 
are  no  "settin’  ”  hens  around,  anyhow. 
We  fonnd  from  most  ('xpeiisive  experience 
last  .vear  that  the  later  goose  eggs  are  set 
the  better.  Y'oii  will  remember  we  only 
rai.sed  one  from  Jj*.'!  worth  of  egg.s.  We 
jirocnred  two  other  geese  during  the  Sum- 
m<*r.  so  yon  now  sei;  three  in  the  i)ietur('. 

()i.i>  .Teruv.  The  white  one  is  the  old 
gander,  .Terry.  He  originally  eame  from 
N((W  .ler.s(\v  and  .arrived  in  Connecticut 
under  the  arm  of  a  baek-to-the-lauder. 
He  seems  in<Tined  this  Spring  to  he  some¬ 
what  ugly  .and  we  shall  have  to  shut^  tlie 
whoh^  three  up  in  the  hi'iiyard  hack  of  the 
henhouse.  He  <-an  strike  terribly  with  his 
wings.  He  wa'ighs  17  i)ounds.  From  the 
jtieture  you  can  see  a  group  of  the  Par¬ 
son’s  hens  getting  busy  for  the  Spring 
camitaign.  !Most  of  them  are  lycghorns. 
'I’hese  .are  great  birds  for  a  farm  where 
they  can  have  large  range.  There  setans 
to  i)e  little  or  no  danger  of  their  getting 
too  fat.  But  they  are  poor  sitters,  and 
so  you  .see  a  sprinkling  of  Reds  and  Wy- 
.•imiotU's  for  this  purpose.  IVi*  shall  try 
to  r.aise  about  10(1  chickens  this  year,  and 
get  ahotit  40  good  pullets.  Our  hens  now 
are  three,  four,  and  .some  live  years  old. 
T  tliink  we  Imve  incurred  great  lo.sses  in 
killing  rejilly  good  hens  .iust  heetin.si*  they 
were  two  years  old. 

4’itE  flOR.v. — You  will  remember  that 
la.st  year  we  did  not  go  crazy  over  the  po- 
tiito  proposition,  but  stuck  to  good  old 
New  England  corn — and  mostly  eight- 
rowt'd  flint  at  that.  AVe  .shall  do  the  same 
this  year,  ('orn  is  the  great  <-roi).  say 
what  yon  will.  The  meal  will  feed  the 
household  and  the  .stalks  the  barnhold. 
Though  we  planted  the  flint  late*,  we  h*t  it 
stand  after  the  frost  till  well  hardened, 
and  it  tt^sted  100  iJer  cent  at  the  govern¬ 
ment  station.  There,  will  be  a  great  call 
for  such  as  we  can  sp.-irc*  for  seed  here 
locally.  Many  a  man  got  left  last  year 
by  planting  some  new-fangled,  high-.sound- 
ing  vai-iety.  Bett<'r  stick,  in  war  times,  to 
some  good,  home-grown,  native  kind  that 
has  stood  the  test  for  years. 

Tii.vr  CoxcRETE  Waltv. — In  the  pic¬ 
ture  you  will  see  the  concrete  walk  that 
goes  to  the  barn.  It  took  a  lot  of  .stones 
and  a  lot  of  work,  hut,  my,  it  has  been 
sueh  a  comfort!  The  drain  froze  up  and 
it  holds  the  water  back,  and  you  can  see 
(Continued  on  page  4(i“.) 
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THE  CONAPHORE 

Smooth  front  surface.  Easily 
cleaned.  Does  not  clog  nuith 
dust  or  mud 


PhotOKraph  br 
L.  A.  Hillci 


Many  railroad  crossing  gates  are  not  operated  after  7  P.M. 
This  photograph  shoqjjs  hoav  the  500-foot  range  of  the  Con- 
aphore  protects  your  safety.  It  also  shonjos  ho^v  the  Conaphore 
keeps  the  beam  ^asithin  legal  limits,  and  so  makes  for  the 

safety  of  others 


Country  roads  demand  long  range 

Safety  demands  no  glare 


Notice  ho\^'  hriiJ^htly  the  Cona¬ 
phore  beam  lights  up  the  rail¬ 
road  crossing  and  the  engine 
in  the  photograph  above.  Then  see 
how  far  beyond  the  crossing  it  illumi¬ 
nates  the  road. 

The  Conaphore  does  not  diffuse  and 
scatter  the  light  in  all  directions. 
Neither  does  it  dump  the  light  directly 
in  front  of  your  car.  Instead  it  shoots 
a  long,  broad  beam  ahead  for  500  feet 
and  more. 

Notice,  also,  that  where  the  Cona¬ 
phore  beam  strikes  the  engine,  the  light 
is  not  more  than  42  inches  above  the 
road.  If  a  motorist  were  approaching 
from  the  other  direction,  the  Cona¬ 
phore  rays  could  not  dazzle  or  confuse 
him  even  to  the  slightest  e.xtent. 

Conaphore  design  patented 

Conaphores  give  you  the  range  you 
need  and  to  which  your  own  safety 
entitles  you.  Yet  they  eliminate  all  glare 
and  so  make  for  the  safety  of  others. 

The  Conaphore  permits  the  bulb  to 


he  focused  for  maximum  range.  Its 
efficiency  is  due  to  scientific  design. 

A  series  of  patented  corrugations  on 
tlie  inner  surface  of  the  Conaphore 
bends  down  the  beam,  while  cvlinders 
in  tlie  center  fan  ample  light  sidewise. 

I'hese  corrugations  also  limit  the  height  of 
the  beam  to  42  inches.  I'here  is  no  chance  of 
blinding  the  other  fellow,  and  you  are  within  the 
requirements  of  any  state  or  local  headlight  law. 

Pierces  fog  and  dust 

I'he  Conaphore  is  made  of  Noviol  Class 
patented — invented  by  Conaphore  designers  and 
used  in  no  other  headlight  device.  This  unique 
yellow-tint  glass  causes  the  light  to  pierce  fog 
and  dust,  without  “back-glare." 

Blue  and  violet  rays  present  in  all  white  light 
are  the  chief  cause  of  “back-glare,”  because  they 
are  easily  diffused  by  the  fog  or  dust  particles. 
Noviol  Glass  absorbs  these  blue  and  violet  rays, 

Manufactured  by  the  World’s  Largest 


Range  500  feet--No  Glare — Pierces  Fog  and  Dust 


but  projects  all  the  rest  of  the  light.  Thus  the 
Conaphore  eliminates  “back-glare”  and  gives 
you  perfect  road  vision  even  when  the  night  is 
thick.  'The  Noviol  beam  makes  the  easiest  light 
for  your  eye  to  follow. 

Conaphores  are  also  made  in  clear  glass,  but 
we  strongly  recommend  the  Noviol. 

Help  fight  the  glare  evil 

On  dark  country  roads  the  glaring  headlight 
danger  is  foimd  at  its  worst.  Put  Conaphores  on 
your  car  at  once,  and  do  your  share  to  stamp 
out  the  glare  evil.  'Phey  give  you  the  long 
range  you  want,  yet  take  all  glare  out  of  your 
headlights. 

Easy  to  install.  Sizes  made  to  fit  all  cars.  If 
your  dealer  has  not  yet  received  his  supply,  write 
us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  promptly  supplied. 


Noviol  Clear 

Retail  Price  List  (per  pair)  Glass  Glass 

5  to  6%  inches  inclusive . $2.40  $1.60 

7  to  8X  inches  inclusive .  3.50  2.50 

8%  to  10  inches  inclusive .  4.50  3.00 

10%  to  11%  inches  inclusive .  6.00  4.00 

J’rices  25  cents  more  per  pair  west  of  Rocky  Mountains 


Sizes  vary  by  steps  of  %  inch  above  6%’inch  size 

Conaphore  Sales  Division 
Edward  A.  Cassidy  Co.,  Mgrs. 

503  Foster  Building  -  -  New  York  City 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 


Corning  Glass  Works  also 


MANUFACTCRES  PyREX  TRANSPARENT  OvEN  DiSHES  AND  PyREX  ChEMICAL  GlASSWARE 
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Easy  to  Handle 

With  labor  so  scarce,  you  need  a  drill  that  is  simple 
to  regulate  and  easy  to  handle.  Then  get  a  CROWN. 
Simply  move  a  pointer  to  the  amount  you  wish  to  sow 
and  drive  ahead ;  the  CROWN  DRILL  does  the  rest. 


Seed  is  scarce  and  high.  Make  every  grain  count. 
The  Crown  Drill  sows  the  right  depth  and  the  right 
anioijnt““its  force  feed  is  accurate.  No  seed  is  too 
small  or  too  big;  it  will  ^_w  dent  corn  and  kidney 
beans  without  cracking.  The  fertilizer  feed  handles 
damp  goods  successfully. 

Write  at  once  for  1918  Catalog 
\V©  also  make  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Sowers,  ^actiou  Sprayeiti 
and  Wheelbarrow  Gi’a>:8  Seeders. 


Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

112  Wayne  Street 

PHELPS,  NEW  YORK 


SAVE-The-HORSE  Will  Cure  It! 

VouH!  need  horse  badly  from  now  on. 
fi^or  lay  up  because  of  lameness?  Send  for 

SAVE-THE-HORSE 

•TTHE  humane  remedy  for  lame  and  blemished 
^  *  horses.  It’s  sold  with  signed  Contract-Bond  to 
refund  money  if  it  fails  to  cure  SPAVIN,  Ringbone, 
TTboropin  and  ALL  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  fioof 
and  Tendon  Diseases,  and  while  horse  works. 

Our  96-page  FREE  BOOK  is  the  last  word  in  the 
treatment  of  58  kinds  of  lameness.  It’s  our  22 
years’  experience.  Expert  veterinary  advice.  Sample 
Contract  and  BOOK~ALL  FREE. 

TROT  CHEMICAL  CO  .,  24  State  Streer,  .Koskainton.N.T. 

Etruggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The-Uorse  with 
CONTRACT,  or  wo  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Exyreua  Paid. 

POWER  WASHER 

WOMANS \ 
FRIEND 


A  REAL 

POWER  WASHER 

Round  rubber  rulis  the  clothes,  turns  them  over 
and  over  and  forces  the  hot,  soapy  water  through 
them.  Washes  tub  full  perfectly  clean  In  6  minutes. 
No  wringers  to  shift.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Hpeclal  Tow  price  to  Introduce.  Catalogue  Pree. 

L  BUUFFTON  MFC  Co.  B0XK67BLUFFT0N,  OHIO. 


Fo  the  Manufacturer  or 
Farm  implement  Dealer 

OPPOUTUNITY  IS  KNOCKING  AT  YOUR  DOOR 

XV©  have  a  going  business— manufacturing  1  types  of 
power  and  hand  sprayerH— and  want  to  dispose  of  th© 
whole  proposition  immediately.  We  hav®  on  hand, 
crated,  ready  for  shipment,  30  Potato  Spraying  rigs  and 
five  power  Spraying  outtlts— -Will  sell  th©  entire  lot  to  a 
dealer  at  a  low  price  or  to  a  manufacturer  who  w’ants  to 
add  a  line  of  sprayers  and  will  also  turn  oyer  all  patterns 
and  special  jigs.  For  particulars,  write  or  call  on 
Rtcbesler  Mooldiag  Works,  Comer  Allen  &  Plait  Sis,,  Rcchester,  N.  Y. 


'liOMfCHIir 


,  ""On©  of  th©  most  practical  Ruides  ever  print^ . 

I  Telia  how  to  control  every  pest  and  disease.  This 
book  and  Pnilt-Fog.  the  perfectly  atomized  Su¬ 
per-Spray,  poeitivt^ly  goarantees  you  a  maximum 
IdlSyleld.  write  for  It  atonce.  Send  nomoney. 
iHar©©  Pump  &  PtantT  Co.,  Dopt.  T«  Oalvjii. 


E  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


MAXIM  ENDORSES 
THE  COLT 
Carbide  Lighting  and 
Cooking  Plant 

ONE  of  the  30,000  users,  who  all  testify 
that  the  “Colt”  furnishes  brilliant  light 
for  house  and  barns 
and  gas  for  a  perfect 
cooking  range  at 
lower  cost  than  any 
other  system,  is 
Hudson  Maxim  the 
famous  inventor  of 
smoklesspowderand 
other  explosives. 

He  speaks  from  a 
long  experience. 

COOKING  ON  A  o 

CAS  RANGE  The  Colt  plant  has  been 

”■  working  so  very  well  that 
I  have  not  yet  been  reminded 
that  I  have  it.  Its  operation 
is  practically  faultless.  I 
am  glad  to  endorse  your 
machine.”jjyjjgQj^  MAXIM 

Before  choosing  a  Lighting 
Plant  write  us  for  names  oj 
neighbors  who  prefer  it  to  all  others. 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 
42nd  Street  Bldg.  New  York  City 

 (10) 


Barley  Growing  in  New  Jersey 

Ever  since  I  can  remember,  farmers  iu 
Northern  New  .Jersey  have  said -that  bar¬ 
ley  could  not  be  successfully  grown  here. 
About  30  years  ago,  a  neighbor,  thinking 
that  possibly  the  above  assertion  was  not 
true,  sowed  two  acres  to  barley  as  an  ex- 
lieriment,  but  the  crop  was  exceedingly 
jioor — so  poor  that  he  did  not  gather  it, 
hut  turned  ’his  .stock  into  the  field  to  eat 
what  little  there  Avas.  His  experience 
siM-med  to  confirm  the  prevailing  impres¬ 
sion  that  barley  would  not  thrive  on  our 
soils. 

While  in  California  in  1910-11,  I  saAv 
thousands  of  acres  of  fine  barley  groAving 
on  laud  not  as  good  as  ours,  and  yielding 
LI  to  25  bushels  per  acre.  As  I  pondered 
over  the  matter,  I  concluded  that  the 
farmer.s  'here  were  mistaken,  and  that  har- 
]<?y  would  groAA'  here,  and  pay,  so  I  sent  to 
Wisconsin  and  got  samples  of  three  va¬ 
rieties,  planted  them  in  roAVS  and  culti¬ 
vated  them  as  corn.  They  all  greAV  Avell, 
filled  Avell  with  fine,  plumj)  grains,  hut 
the  Oderbrucker  variety  did  much  the 
best.  The  next  Spring  I  sowed  an  acre  to 
this  A^ariety.  One-half  of  the  acre  I 
plowed  five  inches  deep,  the  other  half  I 
disked  thoroughly,  as  I  read  about  this 
time  of  advice  of  an  expert  (’0  not  to 
plow  for  barley  or  oats,  Avhich  I  did  not 
believe  Avas  good  ad\ice,  so  thought  I 
would  prove  it.  I  harrowed  the  whole 


steame<l  for  .30  minutes,  when  the  pan  is 
moved  to  a  new  spot.  The  work  is  done 
either  in  Fall  or  Spring.  Fall  seems  to 
•be  the  most  favored  Time.  It  is  said  that 
some  groAvers  sterilize  to  kill  AV'eeds  alone. 
It  might  pay  to  steam  the  entire  sur¬ 
face  of  small  gai’dens  to  prevent  AA-eeding. 


IN  THE  heart  of  one  of  the  finest  farming  dis¬ 
tricts  iu  the  East,  inHes  from  (Joshen, 

Orange  Count.A',  N.  Y.,  00  miles  from  Ncav  York 
City.  Au  nnnsnal  farm  of  341  acres  under  high 
state  of  enltlvation  eijuijiped  to  make  finished 
dairy  products  to  sell  direct  to  consumers. 
Modern  butter  making  plant  of  300  cow  capacity; 
pleasant  liome  Avifli  bath,  fiiriiaee,  acetylene  gas; 
extensive  up-to-date  barns  for  all^  purposes. 
Buildings  alone  worth  the  iirlce,  .$-’2,500.  AVrito 
for  iiictures  and  accurate  description.  E.  B. 
SEOCIIM,  141  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


HAY  TOOLS  &  DOOR  HANGE^ 

F/?OAf^^Y0UR  DEALER  OR 
IF  MORE  CONVENIENT  WRITE  US 
ATTRACTIVE  BOOKLETS  ON  REQUEST. 

F.E.MYERS&BRO.'S^’AVa^^ 


Appliance  for  Steanung  Soil 

piece  the  same,  and  fertilized  the  same. 
The  half  acre  that  I  pIoavcmI  yielded  36 
bushels  per  acre,  the  half  that  I  disked 
yielded  13i/^  bn.shels  per  .acre.  liy  follow¬ 
ing  the  “exiiert’s”  advice  I  lo.st  II14  bush¬ 
els,  Avorth  .$16.87.  So  much  for  eriieri- 
en<;e.  My  motto  is,  and  has  been  for 
years,  “I ’rove  all  things  and  hold  fast  to 
that  Avhh-h  is  good.”  I^ast  Spring  I 
sowed  an  acre  and  a  quarter  to  barley, 
jilowing  the  Avhole  piece  to  the  depth  of 
eight  inches,  fertilized  the  piece  Avell,  and 
soAved  2%  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  result 
was  the  finest  piece  of  barley  that  I  ever 
saAV  in  any  State.  It  Avas  so  hea\’y  that 
it  lodged  quite  badly ;  had  to  mow  it  Avith 
moAviug  niachine,  rake  it  AA’ith  horse-rake, 
so  lost  considerable ;  yet  it  yielded  48 
bushels  per  acre.  I  Avas  offered  .$2.25  per 
bushel  for  it,  or  $108  jier  acre,  beside  the 
straAV,  Avorth  $10  per  acre.  Barley  Avill 
grow,  and  pay  well  in  New  .Jersey  if  sown 
Avith  brains.  ja^.  o.  cooper. 

New  .Ter.sey. 


Sterilizing  Seed  Beds 

The  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station' 
at  Amherst  has  issued  a  little  hulletiu 
“Sterilization  of  Tobacco  Seed 


ABETTER  CULTrVATlO 
LOWER  COST 

O^KRAUS 

CuTUvftt«d 

©acTi  row  oloser,  cleAnef 
at  half  the  labor  cost.  Maked 
©harp  turns,  geta  into,  corners,  lot* 

;  crooked  rows* 

Cultivates  Hillsides  ks  Easily 
as  Level  Ground* 

Made  m  lugh  and  low  wheel,  al-so  KKAL’S 
PIVOT  GANG.  Ai^y  boy  can  operate  it.  A 
touch  of  the  foot  steers  the  n]iovcIs  and  W'hcel» 
to  right  or  left.  I*u.sts  three  times  as  long 
as  any  other  Cultivator. 

Coqd  fanners  everywhere  say 

KRAUS  PIVOT  AXLE 
CULTIVATORS 

:f>ut  dollars  in  their  pockets  every 
year.  These  days  gjxKl  farming 
tnelliods  pay  quick 
rewards. 

YOU  CAN'T  AFFORD  TH^ 

1^  OLD  WAV 

The  Wirwt  Feitiliiei  hllachmeni  applies  comnicraal 
fertilizer  while  cultivating. 

Write  to-day  for  your  copy  of  valuable  free  book. 
THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  Deot  93  Akron.  Ohio. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal,  oee 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  • 


on 

Beds.”  As  most  gardeners  knoAV,  it  is 
desirable  to  start  plants  of  tobacco,  cab¬ 
bage  or  tomatoes  in  clean  soil.  This 
gives  plants  free  from  many  diseases, 
and  also  makes  cleaner  culture  in  the 
seed  bed.  Many  farmers  have  learned 
to  soAv  cabbage  seed  in  the  place  Avhere 
a  brush  pile  Avas  burned.  This  “steril¬ 
ized”  the  soil  by  heating  it  to  a  high 
heat,  though  the  farmoi-s  did  not  call  it 
by  that  name 
is  to  destroy  germs  of  iilaut  diseases  anc 
kill  Aveed  seeds. 

There  are  tAvo  methods.  Due  is  to 
use  a  chemical  iu  solution,  tlie  other  to 
steam  or  cook  the  soil.  In  the  former 
case  formalin  is  used,  one  gallon  to  50 
gallons  of  Avater.  This  solution  is  put 
iu  Avith  a  Avatering  pot — tAVo  to  three 
quarts  to  the  square  foot.  Then  the  bed 
is  covered  Avith  'boai-ds  or  old  sacks  for 
24  hours,  so  that  the  gas  may  work  all 
through  the  soil.  33ie  bed  should  not 
be  planted  for  at  least  12  days  after  this 
treatment.  For  steaming  au  outfit  like 
the  one  shoAVU  iu  cut  above  is  used.  A 
])an  of  AA-ood  or  gah-anized  iron  contain- 


Weedy  Strawberrie*  and  Asparagus 

1.  Recently  I  moved  to  a  large  farm 
that  has  a  strawber/y  bed  Avhich  is  over¬ 
sown  and  has  some  sod  on  it.  Last  year 
it  had  a  fine  crop  of  very  fine  berries.  I 
would  like  to  know  Avhat  I  could  do  to  it 
to  get  the  best  results  the  coming  year. 

I  have  stable  manure.  2.  I  have  also  a 
half  acre  of  asparagus  that  is  grown  over 
with  sod,  and  last  year’s  gi’owth  is  about 
four  feet  tall,  Avith  grass  a.s  tall.  I  haA^e 
all  kinds  of  tools  and  would  like  to  get  it 
under  cultivation.  _  J.  C. 

Springdale,  Conn. 

If  this  patch  of  strawberries  is  as  foul 
as  your  letter  seems  to  indicate,  it  will 
not  pay  to  undertake  to  clean  it  out.  In 
fact,  it  Avould  scarcely  be  possible  ever  to 
put  it  in  satisfactory  condition.  If  yon 
Avish  to  continue  growing  straAvberrios. 
your  b(;st  and  cheapest  plan  Avould  he  to 
sot  out  a  neAV  patch  this  Spring,  and 
when  the  crop  on  the  old  patch  has  boon 
gathered,  jilow  it  under  at  once,  harroAV 
it  occasionally  to  keep  weeds  under  con¬ 
trol,  and  in  September  soav  to  rye  as  a 
M’intor  cover  crop,  to  he  turned  under  the 
following  Spring.  This  Avill  be  two  grooii 
crojis  turned  under  within  a  year  and 
should  put  the  soil  in  excellent  condition 
for  the  production  of  almost  anything 
you  care  to  plant  it  to. 

2.  It  is  hard  to  put  an  asparagus  patch 

iu  good  condition  after  it  has  become 
badly  infested  with  grass.  IIoAvever.  in 
many  eases  it  can  he  done  if  proper  and 
persistent  methods  are  employed.  If  the 
roAvs  are  three  to  four  feet  apart,  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  field  culture,  and  the 
location  of  the  rows  can  he  defined,  ploAv 
the  space,  between  the  rows  Avith  a  turn¬ 
ing  ploAv  as  early  in  Spring  as  the  ground 
is  dry  enough  to  work,  throAving  the  fur¬ 
rows  toward  the  center,  and  not  over 
tliiee  or  four  inches  deep  next  to  the 
jilauts,  after  Avhich  run  over  the  roAVS 
AA'ith  a  small-shoveled  one-horse  culti¬ 
vator  and  rip  out  the  grass,  being  careful 
not  to  go  deep  enough  to  injure  the 
crowns  of  the  plants.  In  the  coiirse  of 
10  days  or  tAV'o  Avoeks  .after  ploAA’iug  the 
ground  may  he  gone  oA'cr  with  the  har¬ 
row  and  leveled.  By  timely  and  careful 
cultivation  thereafter  the  jiatch  may  lie 
brought  under  fairly  good  cultural  condi¬ 
tion.  If  the  rows  are  too  close  for  horse 
culture,  as  in  garden  planting,  your  best 
plan  AAonld  he  to  spade  the  grass  under 
and  keep  it  under  control  with  the  garden 
hoe.  I  would  Jiot  advise  the  application 
of  any  fertilizer  Avhatsocver  until  the 
grass  has  liccn  subdued,  as  it  Avonld 
stimulate  and  encourage  grass  groAVth,  out 
of  projiortion  to  the  benefit  the  plants 
Avonld  receive,  and  make  the  subjection  of 
the  grass  more  difficult.  The  principal 
object  this  year  is  to  subdue  the  grass  and 
bring  the  patch  back  to  a  condition 
of  good  culture.  Necessary  manures  and 
fertilizers  can  he  applied  after  that  im¬ 
portant  work  is  accomplished.  K. 


SoAving  Winter  Rye  in  Spring 

I  have  a  five-acre  hill  lot  that  greAV  corn 
.and  beans,  which  I  wanted  to  soav  to  rye, 
but  snoAV  came  before  I  could  get  it  sOAvn. 
I  thought  I  could  sow  it  in  April  to  Win- 
'I'lie  object  of  sterilizing  rye,  or  would  I  better  sow  it  to  oats? 

The  ground  is  dry  and  the  oats  would  be 
short.  ^  n.  J.  T. 

OsAvego  Co.,  N.  T. 

We  should  sow  oats  or  barley.  The 
Winter  rye  seeded  in  Spring  will  not  sat¬ 
isfy  you.  There  is  a  German  Spring  rye 
Avhich  gives  a  fair  yield,  hut  oats  or  barley 
will  give  you  more  grain. 


Canned  Cabbage 

Last  year  I  canned  cabbage  just  for 
i  trial.  This  year  I  shall  put  up  more. 
Cut  cabbage  in  pieces.  Blanch  for  half 


an  hour,  then  fill  cans.  (I  use  glass), 
put  the  caps  on  with  the  spring  or  set 
the  cover  on  for  Mason  jars,  put  iu  boiler 
ing  112  square  feet  is  put  over  the  bed  Avith  slats  under  jars,  fill  Avith  w.ater  to 
and  steam  turned  on  at  a  pressure  of  neck  of  jars,  boil  three  hours  from  start 
.CIO  to  12.T  I'omifL.  Tho  .soil  is  thus  of  boiling.  MBS.  w.  M. 
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“BLIGHTY" 
a  new  shirt  with  the 
Militarii  touch  and  the 
Double-SERVICE  cuffs 


^^Blighty”  is  a  stripe  pat¬ 
tern  on  Khaki  Ground  shirt 
that  shows  respect  to  the 
"service”yet  doesnotimper- 
sonate  the  enlisted  maii^.  A 

hallmark 

SH I  RT 

with  Patented  Hynge  CuflF  you 
can  reverse — wears  twice  as  long. 

Ask  for  Blighty,  the  shirt  with 
the  Quality  Kept  Up. 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Makers,  Troy,  N.  V. 


What  Does 
Silage  Cost? 

Acres  used  and  cultivated 
time  and  again,  and  gone 
over  to  get  the  fodder  are 
the  big  items  in  cost. 

Nitrate,  as  Top  Dressing 
worked  in  when  cultivating, 
will  cheapen  production. 

Bigger,  better  stalks  and 
bigger  ears  will  result. 

Send  Post  card  for  free  hook  on 
**Corn  Cultivation** 

DR.  WILLAM  S.  MYERS 

25  MadUon  Avenue.  New  York 


-  V  1 


fCet  my  big  book  and  sample  of  Brown  Fence.  (_ 
I  Compare  our  prices  and  quality  with  others. 

I  save  you  Big  Money.  Prices  21e  per  Rod  up.  I 
I  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PREPAID 
We  use  heavy  DOUBI.E  GALVANIZED  I 
Wire.  150  BtylM— Hog.  Sheep,  Poultry.  Horse, 
Cattle,  :^bblt  ienoe  —  Gates,  Lawn  Fence, 
and  Barb  Wire.  Write  today  for  big  money- 
ettvlng  catalog  and  sample  to  test— free, 

,  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

I  DEPT,  259  •  -  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


CRoWN 

G  FLAI  M 

DRIL.L.S 


SEED  is  high  and 
scarce.  Make  every 

Bain  count.  A  Crown 
rill  sows  the  right  depth 
and  the  right^  amount — 
its  force  fe^  is  accurate. 
.  No  seed  is  toosmall  ortoo 

big—dent  com  or  kidney  beans  sown  without  crack¬ 
ing.  The  fertilizer  feed  handles  wet  “goods”  sue 
cewfully.  Send  today  for  1918  catalog. 

We  also  make  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Sowers, 

Traction  Sprayers  and 
Wheelbarrow  Grass 
Seeders— all  guaranteed. 

Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

112  Wayne  Street 
PHELPS,  N.Y. 


A  Mile  a  Day 

Is  EasyWlfh“ 
this  Simplex 
Ditcher-Terracer. 

Equals  100  men. 

Low  cost.  Builds 
terraces  and  lev¬ 
ees.  Grades 
roads.  Mostly  all 
steel.  Reversible. 

Ten  days’  trial. 


Write 

for  prices  and 
money-back  guarantee. 
Slmplet  Farm  Ditcher  Co., Inc. 
Boi  66  Owensboro,  Kf. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


R  U  R  A  G  N 

Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden  | 

This  is  the  end  of  the  ^first  week  of 
March,  and  the  month  so  far  has  been 
very  lamb-like.  Kveryoue  is  trying  to 
use  the  fine  weather  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  great  difliculty  with  everyone  is  the 
scarcity  of  labor.  Those  who  employ  a 
large  foi'ce  have  less  difiiculty  in  getting 
hands,  for  the  negroes  like  to  work  in  a 
gang,  iind  we  who  only  want  one  hand 
have  great  difliculty  in  getting  any.  Witli 
a  big  garden  and  no  help  an  old  man  can¬ 
not  get  along  rapidly.  Still  our  peas 
went  into  the  ground  this  week,  about  two 
weeks  biter  than  usual  for  the  Alaska 
type,  hut  about  the  usual  time  for  the 
wrinkled  peas.  Lettuce  in  the  frames, 
which  was  intended  to  have  headed  about 
this  time,  lived  through  the  visit  of 
Saskatchewan,  but  is  now  just  getting 
fairly  into  growing.  Tlie  early  tomatoes 
are  up  aud  rather  later  than  usutil,  aud  a 
sowing  has  been  made  in  a  cold  frame  for 
the  main  crop  immediately  to  follow  the 
early  ones.  I  am  using  Bonny  Best  for 
the  earliest;  have  seed  planted  of  two 
new  varieties  sent  me  for  trial,  tlie  Burl- 
tau  aud  the  Red  Head.  I  ra.ay  h.ave  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  these  later,  but  really 
I  expect  very  little  now  from  new  to¬ 
matoes.  We  seem  to  have  about  retiched 
the  limit  in  tomatoes  both  as  to  earli- 
ne.S's  and  quality.  I  have  tried  nearly 
every  new  introduction  since  more  tluin 
40  years  ago  T  paid  Col.  George  Wtiring 
.$5  for  20  seeds  of  the  Trophy,  the  first 
of  the  smooth  and  solid  tom.atoes  of  to¬ 
day.  Previous  to  that  the  only  solid  ami 
meaty  tomato  ivas  very  rough,  aud  the 
only  smooth  one  was  very  Iiolloiv.  The 
introduction  of  the  Trophy  marked  an  erti 
in  tomato  culture. 

Our  tomato  grower.s  are  very  much  dis¬ 
satisfied  at  the  price  set  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  toniiitoes  sold  to  eanners.  They 
claim,  and  very  proiierly,  that  nmler  pres¬ 
et':  conditions  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
crop  .'i>21  a  ton  is  a  price  that  leaves  no 
jirofit  to  tlie  grower,  and  they  very 
shrewdly  suspect  that  the  ]>riee  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  association  of  the  eanners. 

4  here  will  be  very  little  contracting  at 
this  price,  as  the  gr<.twers  believe  tlmt  it 
will  be  better  to  shii>  to  the  general  city 
markets.  If  the  eanners  and  the  Goveru- 
nient  get  the  tomatoes  they  will  Imve  to 
pay  more  than  .$21  a  tftn.  AVith  a  season 
like  tlie  last  one,  when  tomatoes  did  not 
avertige  liere  three  tons  nu  jicre,  and  it 
costs  over  $50  an  acre  to  grow  them,  to 
say  nothing  of  gathering  and  hauling  to 
the  factory,  there  is  no  inducement  to 
plant  toimitoes.  The  Government  will 
guartinlee  jirofit  to  tlie  eanners  over  costs, 
but  who  is  to  guarantee  the  farmer?  It 
is  prohiilile  that  there  will  be  a  great  re¬ 
duction  in  the  area  planted,  and  a  small 
pack  if  tlie  figure  is  to  stand. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  area  in  early 
Irish  potatoes  iu  tiiis  section  will  be  very 
mucii  reduced.  Our  growers  know  that 
there  is  a  A’list  store  of  pot.-itoes  iu  tlie 
North,  and  tliese  potatoes  must  be,  sold 
tills  ►Spring,  and  tlie  rushing  of  the  great 
stock  of  old  potatoes  on  the  markc’t  is 
dreaded  as  tending  to  bri'ak  the  market 
for  tlie  early  crop  southward. 

I  am  sowing  some  spinach  seed.  This 
is  the  first  time  for  many  year.s  that  I 
iiave  sown  spinach  iu  the  Spring.  I  have 
usually  found  tliat  the  crop  sown  the 
last  of  September  lasts  as  long  in  the 
Spring  as  a  Spring-sown  crop.  But  this 
season  the  Fall-sown  crop  is  nearly  or 
ipiite  dead,  aud  there  is  not  enough  of  it 
that  will  grow  to  pay  for  keeping  the 
ground  idle,  or  nearly  so;  kale,  too,  was 
killed,  aud  we  are  sowing  this,  too.  For 
home  use  the  Southern  curled  mustard 
gives  the  quickest  growth  of  greeus.from 
Spring  .sowing. 

A  correspondent  at  Bansville,  N.  Y.,  is 
interested  in  knowing  about  when  our 
early  potato  crop  will ‘he  on  the  market, 
as  he  is  anxious  to  know  if  the  crop  will 
bo  early  enough  to  interfere  with  the  sale 
of  tlie  old  potatoes.  If  I  wore  in  Now 
York  State  and  Imd  old  potatoes  on  hand 
I  would  try  to  sell  them  as  rapidly  as 
liossible.  for  the  sooner  they  'are  sold  the 
better  it  ivill  be  for  growers  North  and 
South,  for  thei’o  will  be  loss  on  both  sides 
if  all  come  ou  the  market  iu  a  mass. 

w.  F.  :massey. 

Ts  there  no  way  of  stopping  these  cy¬ 
clones?’’  asked  a  traveller  who  was  re¬ 
lating  his  experiences  In  the  Far  ^Yest. 
“No,”  replied  the  narrator.  “The  best 
way  is  to  go  along  with  them.” — Credit 
Lost. 
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Dirt  Track 
of  Amerii 


Special 
Patented 
Feature 


Aj 

Shoulders 
®fStreitgih 


Nation-wide  victories  won  for  Ajax  Tires  the  Dirt  Track 
Championship  of  America.  State  Fair  crowds  from  Texas 
to  Massachusetts  witnessed  these  Ajax  triumphs. 

These  dirt^  tracks  are  country  roads  with  a  fence  around  them. 
Ajax  victories  on  them  mean  Ajax  service  for  you.  On 
proved  performance  Ajax  Tires  become  your  natural  se¬ 
lection  the  sure  service,  money-saving  tire  for  the  farmer. 

SHOULDERS  g^STRENGTR 

f  shows  you  Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength — a  special  pat¬ 

ented  feature  found  only  on  Ajax  Tires. 

These  Shoulders  of  Strength  give  more  tread  on  the  road — more 
rubber  whei'e  it  should  be — mean  added  wear — more  miles.  Because 
of  them  roaa  friction  is  evenly  distributed  over  the  entire  width  of  the 
tread  instead  of  centering  in  one  spot  and  wearing  through  to  the  fabric. 

AcTAX  ROAD  KING 

**More  Tread  on  the  Road” 

In  competition  ON  THE  ROAD.  Ajax  Road  King  will  prove  its 
superiority.  Built  for  city  streets  or  farm  highways.  Note  triangle 
barb  tread — an  added  safety  factor. 

07%  Owners’  Choice 

This  huge  percentage  of  Ajax  total  factory  output  goes  to  car  own¬ 
ers  as  their  individual  choice  over  other  tires  that  came  with  their  cars. 

Ajax  Tires — Ajax  Inner  Tubes  give  real  service.  Booklet  on  Ajax 
Shoulders  of  Strength  mailed  free  on  request. 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

1796  Broadway,  New  York 


'while  others  Are  C/aimin^  Quality,WeAreGi\oranfeein^/t  ” 


6  Cents  per  Foot  and  up.  Costs  less  than  wood.  10 
designs.  All  steeL  For  Lawns,  Churches  and  Ceme¬ 
teries.  Write  for  free  Catalog  and  Special  Prices. 
Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co.  407  North  St.  Kokomo,  Ind. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Waffs 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 


Big  Yields  — Less  Labor 

To  reap  the  greatest  return  at  harvest  time,  cultivate  thoroui^hly 
before  planting.  This  is  the  vital  time  for  all  crops.  With  small 
grains  it  is  the  only  cultivation.  To  do  it  with  less  labor  requires  the 

CatAW&V  Action 

- r  Harrow  «%t***** 


r  ) 


It  is  saving  a  team  and  a  man  for  thousands  of 
farmers  right  now  —  and  once  over  does  the 
work!  Its  light  draft  is  noted-  Equally  good  ' 

on  stubble.  The  rigid  main  frame  forces 
every  disk  to  its  work;  double  cuts,  pul-  ^ 
verizes  a..  1  levels  the  ground.  Disks 
are  forged  sharp;  dust-proof  oil-soaked 
bearings  —  perfect  service  and  long 
wear. 

Write  for  our  helpful  freebook"The  Soil  ► 
and  Its  Tillage,”  and  new  catalog;  also  B 
for  name  of  nearest  dealer  selling  ^ 

Cutaway  (Clark)  Implements. 

The 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co.  ' 

661  Main  Street  ^ 

Higganum,  Connecticut  ^ 

M aker  of  the  original  CL  A  RK  ^ 

Disk  Harrows  and  Plows. 


450 
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SAWS  AND  TOOLS 

You  need  a  Disston  Hand-Saw 

A  good  farmer  has  to  be  a  good  carpenter.  A 
good  carpenter  must  have  good  tools.  You  need  a 
good  hand*saw  as  much  as  you  need  a  good  plow. 

You  will  make  no  mistake  if  you  buy  a  Disston 
hand-saw.  It  is  the  choice  of  more  than  75  per 
cent  of  all  carpenters.  We  have  been  making 
Disston  hand-saws  for  78  years,  and  have  guar¬ 
anteed  every  one  of  them  perfect  in  material  and 
workmanship. 

Unless  you  are  familiar  with  the  smooth-cutting 
action  of  the  well-tempered  Disston  blade,  we 
urge  you  to  go  to  any  progressive  hardware 
dealer  in  your  vicinity,  and  saw  through  a  board 
with  a  Disston. 

Notice  how  the  Disston  saw  “hangs.”  How  per¬ 
fectly  its  seasoned  handle  fits  your  hand.  How  its 
correctly  set  and  filed  teeth  cut  through  the  wood. 
Until  you  have  sawed  with  a  Disston  hand-saw, 
you  will  never  understand  what  real  satisfaction 
there  can  be  in  driving  a  saw. 

Send  for  the  Free  Book  “Disston  Saws  and  Tools  for  the  Farm” 
and  learn  how  to  select  and  care  for  Disston  saws  and  tools.  They 
are  sold  by  all  progressive  hardware,  dealers  the  world  over. 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Incorporated.  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A, 

Canadian  Works :  Toronto,  Canada 
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Get  Real  Facts  about  SUNSET 

PAINT! 


COLOR  CARD  SENT  FREE 

House,  Barn  and  Roofing  Paint 

It  sliows  our  twenty-four  beautiful  colors  and  tells 
why  ready.mixed  SUNSKX  HOUSK  PAINT  is  so 
cconoiuical.  Sold  direct  to  the  user  and  guaranteed 
as  I'epi-esented.  Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on 
unsatisfactory  paint  but  buy  right  the  lirst  time. 
We  also  sell  Varnish,  Brushes,  Floor  Finishes, 
Floor  Wax,  etc.  S.')  to  $10  a  house  saved  is 
worth  while.  Fine  House  Paint  $2.43  per  gallon. 

Big  Roofing  Book  on  Request. 

Webber  Lur.ber  &  Supply  Co. 

812  Thompson  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mats. 


LOW  PRICES 
DIRECT 
TO  USER 


F^otato 

Plaritcp 


Saves  time  and  Lahot — Increases  Yield 

Paya  for  Itself  mniiy  times  over.  One  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  dlstniioe  or  deptli,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Auto- 
mstlr.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than  baud 
plsiitiug.  PuiTow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain  sight. 
Does  not  injurs  Bead.  Has  long  life,  needs  few  repairs. 
S  sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Proloct  youraoll  against 
uncertain  labor  and  season. 


In  Stock 
Near 
Yon 
Eureka 
Mower  Co. 

Box  840  M 
Utica,  N.Y. 


To  feed  our  Allies  we  must  plow  more  acres  w’itli  a  miiiimurr 
horse  power.  Easy  for  man  and  team  are 


Teroy 


CHILLED  PLOWS 


Work  easier,  better,  more  efficiently  and  last 
longer  than  any  other  plow  made. 


Their  cost  is  trifling;  compared  with  the  results  produced,  and 
— Results  talk!  Hitch  your  horses  to  a  Le  Roy  Plow  aud 
you’ll  get  the  maximum  work  from  it  with  the  minimum 
effort,  ill  the  least  possible  amount  of  time. 

The  superiority  of  material  aud  workmanship  in  your 
Le  Roy  Plow  will  mean  many  more  years  of  constant  wear  than 


could  be  had  with  any  other  plow. 

Write  to-day  for  our  catalog,  or,  better  still,  order  a 
Le  Roy  Plow  NOW  and  get  busy  with  it  in  Plow'  season. 

Cambridge  and  Lovejoy  Plows  and  Plxtra*  ‘kiniished. 

For  15  cents  ill  Stam]7S,  we  will  mail  you  ”,  a  Complete 
up-to-date  7x10  inches  Farmers  Yearly  Record  Book  to  keep 
your  farm  accounts  in  legal  form. 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


DOMESTIC.— March  8th  customs  of¬ 
ficials  in  New  York  arrested  Herman 
Hammers,  a  Dutch  steamship  agent,  for 
smuggling  .$40,000  worth  of  a  drug, 
concealed  in  tiny  borings  in  the  walls  of 
a  wooden  trunk.  The  trunk  was  passed 
by  the  customs  examiners,  but  being 
made  of  unsea.soned  wood  it  warped  while 
at  a  hotel,  and  disclosed  the  secret 
hiding-place.s. 

In  the  same  building  where  Abraham 
Lincoln  held  his  famous^  Civil  War 
conference  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
navy  intelligence  officers  confiscated  a 
sending  apparatus  of  a  wireless  telegraph 
outfit  March  7  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  International  Bible  Students  Asso¬ 
ciation,  124  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn. 
This  organization  is  composed  of  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  late  “Pastor”  Russell. 
Another  building  occupied  by  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization  was  recently 
raided  by  Federal  authorities,  who  have 
also  been  studjing  their  activities  in 
other  States.  In  Toronto,  Canada,  March 
8.  three  members  of  the  International 
Bible  Students  Association  had  the  choice 
of  paying  fines  of  $,100  each  or  serving 
60-day  prison  sentences  for  having  in 
their  possession  and  distributing  copies 
of  a  book  by  Pastor  Russell  entitled 
“The  Finislied  Mystery,”  which  the  court 
Held  contained  matter  “derogatory  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  cause  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  war.”  Four  other  members,  deemed 
less  guilty  of  wrong  intent,  were  assessed 
fines  of  $50,  in  default  of  which  they 
must  serve  30  day  prison  sentences. 

Victor  L.  Berger,  former  Reiircseiita- 
tive  from  Wisconsin :  Adolph  Gernier, 
national  secretary  of  the  Socialist  p.arty ; 
Irwin  St.  John  Tucker,  a  Chicago 
Socialist;  J.  Ixmis  Engdahl  and  'William 
F.  Kruse  were  indicted  by  the  Federal 
grand  jury  at  Chicago,  March  9,  charged 
with  obstructing  recruiting,  encouraging 
disloyalty  and  interfering  with  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war.  Tlie  indictments, 
returned  February  2,  but  withheld  by 
District  Attorney  Clyne.  charge  26  overt 
acts.  It  is  charged  tliat  those  indicted 
conspired  to  violate  the  espionage  act 
by  speeches  and  articles  printed  in  cep 
tain  publications.  Mr.  Berger,  who  is 
candidate  for  nomination  for  United 
States  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  the 
Socialist  ticket,  in  announcing  his  plat¬ 
form,  said  if  elected  he  would  work  for 
the  passage  of  a  resolution  by  Congress 
directing  the  President  to  summon  the 
warring  countries  to  an  immediate  armis¬ 
tice  and  peace  conference.  His  platform 
also  calls  for  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Europe  to  procure  absolute 
“security  for  this  country.”  The  Wis¬ 
consin  Senatorial  election  will  be  held 
April  2. 

More  than  $800,000  collected  by  the 
National  German-American  Alliance  for 
the  relief  of  war  sufferers  in  Germany 
before  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
reached  the  hands  of  Dr.  Bernhard  Dern- 
burg,  chief  German  propagandist  in  this 
country  at  the  time,  according  to  evi¬ 
dence  ^lareh  0  before  a  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  holding  a  hearing  on  a  hill  by 
Senator  King,  of  Utah,  to  revoke  the  al- 
lance’s  charter.  J.  Tjarks,  of  Baltimore, 
treasurer  of  the  alliance,  told  the  com¬ 
mittee  he  turned  the  money  over  to 
(’ount  von  Bernstorff,  former  German 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  and 
lifoduced  cheeks  covering  a  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  vast  fund  which  had  been 
indorsed  over  to  Dr.  Deruburg  by  von 
Bernstorff. 

Five  persons  were  killed,  many  in¬ 
jured.  scores  of  homes  were  comidetely 
or  iiartly  demolished  and  hundreds  of 
barns  and  outbuildings  were  razed  by  a 
tornado  Avhich  travelled  acro.ss  north¬ 
western  Ohio  Marcli  10.  Estimates  of 
propertv  damage  range  from  $1,000,000 
to  $5,000,000  or  more.  No  serious 
damage  was  done  in  any  of  the  larger 
cities,  most  of  the  destruction  being  re¬ 
ported  from  country  districts.  The  tor¬ 
nado  began  in  Van  Wert  county,  on  the 
Ohio-Indiana  State  line,  and  then  trav¬ 
elled  in  a  northeasterly^  direction,  les¬ 
sening  in  intensity  until  it  died  out  cast 
of  Tiffin.  Towns  suffering  the  most  were 
Van  Wert.  Middlepoint.  Convoy.  liima, 
Cloverdalo.  Cuba.  Dupont,  D'e.shler, 
Hamler.  Continental,  Ottawa,  Findlay, 
Napoleon,  Holgate,  Miller  City  and 
Tiffin. 

C'anada.  exoejit  for  the  provinces  of 
Quebec  aud  Ontario,  will  go  dry  April 
1.  and  on  December  31  the  legal  cases  in 
Quebec  and  Ontario  will  vanish  and  the 
sale  or  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
liciuors  will  he  prohibited  throughout  the 
Dominion.  Under  regulations  issued 
^larch  11  the  manufacture  aud  sale  of 
liquor  is  iirohibited,  but  in  Quebec  beer 
may  be  manufactured  and  in  Ontario 
whiski’.v  and  native  wines  made  until  the 
end  of  the  present  year.  The  new  reg¬ 
ulations,  which  supiilement  provincial 
laws,  also  prohibit  the  transport  <»f 
liipiors  into  or  their  delivery  in  prohib¬ 
ited  areas. 

WASl  1 1 NGT(  )N. — New  decorations 
and  insignia  for  American  soldiers,  or¬ 
dered  IMarch  (5  by  the  War  Department 
in  order  of  their  value  are  a  distin¬ 
guished  service  cross,  distinguished  ser¬ 
vice  medal,  war  service  chevrons  and 
wound  chevrons.  Women  are  eligible  to 
receive  both  the  cross  aud  the  medals. 
The  “D.  S.  C.”  of  the  American  Army 
is  to  be  “a  bronze  cross  of  appropriate 
design  and  a  ribbon  to  be  worn  in  lieu 


thereof,”  to  be  awarded  by  the  President 
or  by  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  for  “ex¬ 
traordinary  heroism  in  connection  with 
military  operations  (against  an  armeil 
enemy  of  the  United  States  under  circum¬ 
stances  Avhich  do  not  justify  the  award  of 
the  medal  of  honor.”  Awarding  of  the 
cross  is  made  retroactive  to  April  6, 
1917,  Any  soldier  who  has  appropriately 
distinguished  himself  since  that  date  be¬ 
comes  eligible.  The  distinguished  service 
medal,  also_  of  bronze,  will  be  awarded 
“for  exceptionally  meritorious  seiwice  to 
the  Government  in  a  duty  of  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  time  of  war.”  AVar  ser¬ 
vice  chevrons  will  be  given  for  each  six 
months  of  active  service  “in  the  zone  of 
the  advance  in  the  war.”  They  are  to 
be  of  gold  and  will  be  worn  on  the  lower 
half  of  the  left  sleeve  of  the  uniform 
coat.  Wound  chevrons  will  be  of  the 
same  pattern  and  will  be  worn  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  right  sleeve.  The  lat¬ 
ter  will  be  given  to  any  ofiicer  or  en¬ 
listed  man  who,  in  action  with  the  enemy, 
receives  a  wound  that  necessitates  the 
attention  of  a  medical  officer.  “Disable¬ 
ment  by  gas,”  the  order  says,  “will  be 
considered  a  wound.” 

A  call  for  5,000  nurses  between  now 
and  June  1  for  services  in  military  hos¬ 
pitals  at  home  and  abroad  has  been  made 
upon  the  Red  Cross  by  Surgeon-General 
Gorgas,  of  the  army.  Nearly  7,000  nurses 
already  have  been  supplied  by  the  Red 
Cross,  but  the  need  for  more  grows  im¬ 
perative  daily.  Of  the  eighty  or  ninety 
thousand  registered  nurses  in  the  United 
States,  General  Gorgas  estimates  that 
approximately  30,000  will  be  needed  for 
service  in  army  hospitals  during  this 
year. 

The  United  States  must  build  an  im¬ 
pregnable  military  and  naval  supply  base 
in  tlie  Hawaiian  Islands  if  its  power  in 
the  Pacific  is  not  to  he  put  in  jeopardy. 
J.  K.  Kalonianaole,  Territorial  Delegate 
from  Hawaii,  said  March  11.  in  intro¬ 
ducing  a  resolution  requiring  the  House 
Militar.y  Affairs  Committee  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  situation.  The  Hawaiian  Dele¬ 
gate  believes  that  the  present  supply 
base  on  the  Island  of  Oahu  is  inade¬ 
quately  protected,  particularly  if  the  Ger¬ 
mans  should  essay  operations  through 
Siberia. 

Director-General  McAdoo’s  plans  for 
Government  control  and  operation  of  the 
express  companies  have  practically  been 
completed.  The  companies  to  be  taken 
over  include  the  Adams.  American,  Wells 
Fargo,  Southern.  Great  Northern, 
Northern,  Canadian  and  Western. 

FARAf  AND  GARDEN.— Howard 
Heinz.  Federal  Food  Administrator  for 
Pennsylvania,  has  called  attention  to  a 
recent  railroad  order  from  Air.  AIcAdoo, 
'coivering  the  distribution  of  cars  for 
food  and  feed.  He  has  ruled  that  sliip- 
jiers  of  grain  products,  feed  and  food 
generally  should  first  apply  for  cars  in 
the  usual  way  through  railroad  agents. 
In  case  these  cars  are  not  furnished  in 
a  reasonable  time,  such  shippers  should 
then  apply  to  the  Zone  Representatives 
in  Philadeli)hia.  They  must  state  the 
number  of  cars,  regard  the  point  for  load¬ 
ing.  the  character  of  load  and  where  it 
is  to  go.  This  applies  particularly  to 
shippers  of  potatoes,  live  stock  aud  feed, 
who  do  business  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  favorably  reporting,  Alarch  8,  Rep¬ 
resentative  Baer’s  hill  to  jiurchase  seeds 
for  farmers  and  mobilize  farm  labor  for 
the  1918  grain  crop,  the  House  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  conceded  that  it  was  an 
unprecedented  proposition  to  meet  un¬ 
precedented  eonditions.  As  amended  by 
the  committee,  the  bill  carries  $10,000j- 
000,  of  which  $7,500,000  is  to  enable  the 
Secretar.v  of  Agriculture  to  make  ad¬ 
vances  '  or  loans  to  farmers  in  Spring 
wheat  areas  to  purchase  wheat,  oats  and 
barley  for  seed  purposes,  or  to  procure 
seed  and  sell  it  to  farmers,  and  ,$2,500,000 
is  for  voluntary  mobilization  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  farm  labor. 

The  Alichigan  War  Preparedness 
Board,  .after  a  conference  at  Detroit. 
March  9,  with  Henry  Ford,  annonueed 
that  Air.  Ford  has  agreed  to  sell  1,000 
farm  tractors  to  the  State  to  assi.st  the 
campaign  for  greater  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  this  year.  The  board  will  sell 
the  tractors  to  farmers.  The  agreement 
with  Ford  embraces  the  purchase  of  1,000 
two-hottom  plows  from  the  Oliver  com¬ 
pany.  of  South  Bend.  Tnd.  These  plows 
will  be  attached  to  the  tractors.  The 
comiilete  tractor  outfit  will  he  ready  for 
delivery  to  the  farmer  by  April  1.  It 
was  announced  that  more  than  200 
farmers  already  have  applied  for  tractors. 

Profiteering  in  seeds  was  charged  by 
Secretary  Houston  and  Food  Adminis¬ 
trator  Hoover  in  a  joint  statement  Alarch 
11.  Avhich  said  that  prompt  action  in  such 
cases  would  he  taken  whenever  specific 
information  was  submitted.  Alauy  com¬ 
plaints  of  abnormally  high  prices  are 
being  received. 

The  annual  meetiug  of  the  Illinois 
State  Florists’  Association  was  held  at 
L'rbaua.  Alarch  5-6.  The  following  of¬ 
ficers  were  elected :  W.  .1.  Keimel,  Elm- 
iuirst.  president;  AA'.  J.  Heimbrecker, 
Springfield,  vice-president;  .1.  F.  Am- 
mann,  Edwardsville.  secretary ;  F.  L. 
Washburn,  Bloomington,  treasurer. 

Live  chicks  may  be  sent  by  parcel  post 
after  Alarch  15,  provided  they  are  prop¬ 
erly  prepared  for  mailing.  In  announcing 
this  decision  Alarch  11  the  Post  Office 
Department  order  said  chicks  could  not 
be  insured  or  sent  c.  o.  d.,  nor  carried 
to  destination  of  more  than  72  hours’ 
mailing  distance. 
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V: 


WHICH  PAYS  BEST? 


More  Potatoes  And 

Better  Ones 


It  was  discovered  long  ago  that  potatoes 
produce  more  heavily  when  sprayed  with  a 
suitable  fungicide. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  says  — 
‘Tt  does  not  pay  to  spray  for  bugs  alone.’’ 
Their  ten  years’  experiments  with  fungicides 
show  an  average  yearly  gain  of  91 V2  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre.  A  nineteen-year  test  at 
the  Vermont  Station  shows  an  average  yearly 
gain  of  109  bushels  per  acre. 

Spray  to  prevent  blight  —  it  pays. 


Bugs  are  bad,  but  blight  is  worse  although 
the  spores  that  cause  it  can  be  seen  only  un¬ 
der  a  powerful  microscope. 

When  you  spray  only  with  poison  you  are 
not  getting  the  return  you  should  for  your 
work.  You  need  a  fungicide  also. 

PYROX  is  both  a  poison  and  a  fungicide. 
It  kills  the  bugs  and  flea  beetles,  prevents 
blight,  invigorates  the  vines,  imparts  a  rich 
green  color  to  the  leaves,  and  gives  the 
potatoes  a  chance  to  become  big  ones. 


U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Spray  with 


It  Pays 


MARK  REGISTERED 


Pyrox  is  a  smooth,  creamy  paste,  all  ready  to  use  by  mixing  with 
cold  water.  Just  measure  it  out,  it  mixes  easily  and  saves  time 
and  labor  at  the  busiest  time  of  the  year.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
the  Editor  of  Xhe  Fruit  Belt”  says:  *‘I  have  made  up  many 
thousands  of  barrels  of  spray  mixtures  on  the  farm,  and  I  can  say 
to  you  I  have  mixed  my  last  barrel.  I  now  use  Pyrox.” 


Pyrox  is  as  good  for  apples,  tomatoes  and  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  as  it  is  for  potatoes. 

Most  good  agricultural  supply  dealers  sell  Pyrox.  Last  year  the 
demand  for  Pyrox  exhausted  the  dealers’  supplies.  Why  not  see 
your  dealer  at  once  about  your  supply?  If  he  does  not  handle 
Pyrox  be  sure  to  fill  in  his  name  when  mailing  the  coupon  below. 


ROWICFR  insecticide  company 

n  y  X^J_-/XV  BOSTON  AND  BALTIMORE 


“IRON  AGE”  MANUFACTURER  USES 
PYROX 

Mr.  Fred  H.  Bateman,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
company  manufacturing  the  well-known  *‘lron  Age” 
tools,  is  a  real  farmer.  October  25,  1916,  he  wrote: 

“/  investigated  the  merits  of  your  Pyrox  and  this 
season  have  used  four  tons  or  more.  I  used  it  on 
potatoes,  cucumbers,  strawberries,  cantaloupe,  grapes 
and  watermelons,  with  very  satisfactory  success,” 


BIG  YIELD  DUE  TO  PYROX 

J.  C.  Carver  &  Co.,  Marumsco,  Md.,  write: 

**We  used  Pyrox  on  our  potato  crop  and  got  a  big 
crop — 110  barrels  to  the  acre.  They  kept  green  all 
the  time,  although  we  had  a  long  drouth.  We  at¬ 
tribute  our  large  yield  to  Pyrox.” 


Avoid  Blight  and  Bugs !  USE  THE  COUPON ! 


Please  send  me  the  Pyrox  Crop  Book.  sd-A-K 

My  Name. . 

My  P.  0 . 

My  County . My  State . 

I  prefer  to  order  through  my  dealer.  His  name  is 

His  address  is.. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Service  Flag 

Till’  Man. — John  TT.  Thompson  found 
tlie  gri'af  jiatriotic  lesson  of  his  life  in  an 
»iiie.\pct-tC(l  place.  He,  liad  started  out 
to  make  a  short  cut  lietween  two  fireat 
cities  hy  getting  off  the  main  road,  driv¬ 
ing  the  car  through  a  lonely  country  sec¬ 
tion.  They  whirled  over  hills  and  on 
through  dark  narrow  valley.s  where  little 
homes  were  tucked  away  in  lonely  places. 
It  was  a  dark,  gray  day;  the  valleys  were 
full  of  shadows  and  the  loneliness  of  it  all 
filled  Thompson’s  heart  with  a  sort  of 
terror  as  he  sped  on — eager  to  leave  the 
lonely  country  behind  him.  For  Thomp¬ 
son  was  a  <-ity  man — one  of  what  1  call 
the  “third  generation  of  brick  and  vstone.” 
lie  called  liimself  a  “pure-blood  Ameri¬ 
can.”  for  his  iiedigree  ran  back  to  that 
old  'riiomjison  who  came  to  New  Kngland 
in  KHO.  ’The  'riiomiisons  had  jilayed  a 
large  jiaid.  in  the  limelight  of  American 
history,  and  each  generation  had  addial 
a  little  to  the  belief  that  the  limelight  is 
the  only  ]»la<-e  where  true  iiatriotism  is 
developed.  Such  men  come  to  forget  that 
the  world  is  not  only  fed  and  clothed  but 
finally  dominated  and  uplifted  by  the  un¬ 
known  workers  who  toil  iiatiently  in  tin* 
shadow.  In  every  geniTation  of  Thoni))- 
Rons  there  had  always  been  a  soldier,  a 
lawyer,  a  statesman,  a  banker  and  a 
shrewd  business  man.  They  had  all 
hamhal  fame  and  fortune  down  to  tlndr 
desci'iidants  and  this  had  piled  u))  so 
that  tin*  pre.sent  Thomjison  felt  little  need 
of  adding  to  it  by  any  sacrifice  or  exertion 
of  his  own.  It  is  little  wonder  that  a 
man  living  on  the  jiroceeds  of  six  iirevious 
generations  comes  to  be  something  of 
an  autocrat— prosperous,  selfish,  proud  of 
what  others  have  given  him  and  sure  in 
his  belief  that  the  city  with  its  limelight 
of  jiower  and  sjile.ndor  rejiresents  all  that 
is  worth  while  of  higher  life!  Thus  it 
was  natural  that,  as  Thompson  sped 
tlirotigh  this  lonely  country,  he  was  think¬ 
ing  that  the  dwellers  in  these  humble 
homes  are  incapable  of  great  thing.s  and 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  menial  things 
of  life.  That  belief  on  the  iiart  of  jieoide 
who  live  on  inherited  wealth  or  rejiuta- 
tion  iis  the  most  dangerous  thing'  in 
American  social  life  today. 

The  Fr.Af!.  —  Suddenly  swinging 
fhrotigh  a  cleft  in  a  range  of  low  hills 
they  came  out  into  a  Ju'oader  valley  where 
pleasant,  level  land  stretched  away  to  a 
great  river.  At  the  base  of  the  hill  stood 
a  house  with  windows  and  outbuildings 
which  seemed  somehow  familiar  to 
Thompson.  He  had  se<>n  the  Rhine  Val¬ 
ley  in  Germany,  and  it  seemed  as  if  some 
giant  hand  had  taken  one  of  those  Rhine 
farms,  as  one  might  dig  up  a  tree 
or  flower.  1  rimmed  it  to  suit  its  }iew 
conditions,  and  transplanted  it  on  this 
hillside.  This  thought  had  just  formed 
itself  in  his  mind  when  with  a  snap  and 
a  lurch  a  front  tire  gave  way,  and  the 
car  suddenly  stopped  nght  in  front  of 
the  house.  The  words  of  a  pedigreed 
autocrat  when  hi.s  plans  are  exploded  and 
his  run  to  the  city  is  delayed  are  not  for 
publication  here.  The  chauffeur  becomes 
a  shock  absorber  of  strong  language. 
Rubber  is  a  non-conductor  of  language, 
and  ti)-es  will  explode  or  give  way  Avhen 
they  see  fit  to  do  so.  .and  your  SO  horse¬ 
power  engine  can  only  cough  a  humble 
apology  for  not  using  tts  great  strength 
until  the  thin  film  of  rubber  on  the  wheel 
i.s  renewed.  Thompson  glaiua'd  at  the 
house,  and  the  thing  that  caught  his  eye 
first  was  a  flash  of  color  over  the  door. 
An  American  flag  hung  from  its  short 
staff  and  under  it  a  small  service  flag 
with  two  stars,  .and  something  inside  of 
Thompson’s  breast  stirred  as  he  saw 
those  flags.  He  was  jiatriotic;  he  had 
bought  TJberty  bonds,  presided  at  meet¬ 
ings  and  served  on  commissions,  but  here 
was  something  in  this  lonely  place  which 
somehow  stirred  him  as  the  flags  on  Fifth 
Avenue  had  never  done ! 

The  FItoky. — As  Thomiison  stood  there 
a  woman  appeared  in  the  doorway  and 
beckoned  him.  She  was  a  short,  heavily- 
built  woman  of  middle  age,  with  a  bro,ad, 
kindly  face.  She  seemed  somehow  like 
the  house — transplanted — for  Thompson 
had  seen  hundreds  like  her  among  the 
peasants  who  live  among  the  hills  along 
the  Rhine.  She  was  the  s-ame  in  shape 
and  action,  but  America  seemed  to  have 
changed  her  in  dress  and  spirit,  and  there 
was  that  painted  upon  her  broad,  homely 
face  which  Thompson  knew  he  had  seen 
again  and  again  in  the  great  art  gal¬ 
leries  where  are  preseiwed  on  canvas  the 
vision  and  soul  of  the  artist  who  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  know  something  of  the  great 
spiritual  .secrets  of  life.  It  all  seemed 
very  strange  to  Thompson — the  rich  man, 
autocrat  and  country-hater — that  such 
things  should  come  to  him  in  this  lonely 
place,  but  he  walked  up  to  the  house  and 
seated  himself  on  the  little  porch — as  it 
hai)pened,  just  under  the  two-starred 
service  flag.  He  glanced  up  at  it  as  he 
took  his  seat.  The  woman  noticed  it 
and  smiled,  and  then  she  spoke.  There 
was  just  a  touch  of  the  German  in  her 
epeech,  but  I  shall  not  attempt  to  put 
it  in. 

“I  am  glad  you  notice  our  flag.  We 
are  very  proud  of  it.  It  means  more  to 
us  than  you  think.  I  would  like  to  tell 
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you  our  little  story,  that  you  may  carry 
it  out  to  till'  world  !” 

And  Thomjjson,  the  man  of  great  af¬ 
fairs,  heir  to  .'^o  many  great  and  noble 
deeds  that  it  seemed  hardly  neeessaiy  for 
him  ever  to  add  to  the  list,  felt  a  strange 
thrill  at  this  simple -stateiiient,  and  found 
himself  sajing :  “Tell  me,  by  all  means.” 
And  so  on  that  gray  day,  in  the  lonely 
valley,  standing  under  the  flags,  the  Ger¬ 
man  woman  told  her  story  as  1  tell  it 
to  you. 

T'npert.incs. — “I  was  born  in  Ger¬ 
many.  a  peasant,  the  daughter  of  a  long 
line  of  plain,  working  xjeojile.  For  gen¬ 
erations  my  people  had  understood  that 
they  nevf^r  could  hojie  to  be  anything  but 
toilers,  underlings  or  serfs.  From  my 
cradle  I  was  taught  that  God  had  or¬ 
dained  that  we  were  born  to  labor — that 
gloj-y,  jiower,  ambition,  the  real  joy  of 
life,  were  reserved  for  the  nobles  and 
wealthy  families.  I  had  dreams  beyond 
my  situation,  but  I  came  uii  believing 
that  life  ju'csented  such  dreams  only  to 
mock  us  with  the  imiiossilde.  My  hus¬ 
band  was  like  me.  a  iieasant,  but  he  too 
had  dreams  of  a  better  lot  in  life. 

“One  evening,  as  the  sun  went  down 
across  the  river,  we  stood  looking  down 
the  great  beautiful  valley.  He  reached 
out  his  hand  and  asked  me  to  marry  him. 
And  I  said  to  him,  ‘AYhy?  Why  should 
we  make  another  home?  Why  bring  chil¬ 
dren  into  the  world  when  our  boys  can 
be  only  soldiers  or  serfs  for  the  Kaiser, 
and  our  girls  can  only  hope  to  be  drudges 
and  breeders  of  soldiers?  Why  make  a 
new  home  when  we  know  we  never  can 
l(‘ll  our  children  that  they  may  satisfy 
the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  heart  and 
be  free?’  • 

“Then  my  husbanft  told  me,  of  a  land 
far  across  the  sea — America — wlu're 
women  like  me,  where  men  such-  as  he 
was,  may  be  free.  He  told  me  that  in 
this  new  land  our  children,  if  they  would 
be  true  and  faithful,  fUlght  grow  u])  to 
stand  on  terms  of  eipiality  with  any  in 
the  nation.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  possi¬ 
ble,  but  I  believed  him  and  we  came.  I 
can  see  him  now  as  be  stood  there,  tall 
and  .straight,  with  eyes  shining.  Now 
he  is  gray  and  bent  with  toil,  but  we 
have  found  that  what  he  said  was  true. 

The  NjvW  Land. — “We  came  poor  Ger¬ 
man  immigrants  into  the  great  new  life. 
Farly  one  morning  we  looki'd  out  across 
the  .shining  ocean  and  saw  a  spot  of 
land,  and  we  crowded  up  to  look  .at  it. 
On  the  deck  above  us  stood  a  group  of 
men  and  women  also  looking  across  the 
water  to  the  land.  The  men  took  off 
their  hats,  the  women  had  tears  in  their 
eyes,  as  they  sang.  I  did  not  then  under¬ 
stand  the  words,  but  I  remembered  the 
tune,  and  later  when  I  came  to  read 
English  I  found  the  words  and  these 
h.ave  always  been  with  me : 

“  ‘Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom’s  holy  light. 

Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 

Great  God,  our  King.’ 

,‘For  years  I  tried  to  understand  what 
was  meant  by  ‘Freedom’s  holy  light.’  I 
could  not  understand  until  we  jiut  up 
that  sendee  flag.  Now  I  know  and  I 
re.ali^e  that  I  and  such  as  I  must  keep 
that  light  burning.” 

Thompson,  the  autocrat  and  rich  man, 
sat  listening  with  a  strange  warmth 
growing  at  his  heart.  He  did  not  notice 
that  his  chauffeur,  a  in.an  with  the  marks 
of  Europe  on  his  face,  had  put  down  his 
tools  and  was  standing  up  to  li.sten  ! 

INIy  rorxTRY. — “We  came,  we  found 
our  place  and  we  worked  for  our  home. 
You  cannot  understand  what  it  must 
mean  to  such  as  we  were  to  own  a  piece 
of  land — to  feel  that  a  part  of  the  earth 
is  really  our  own.  Here  our  children 
were  born,  I  risked  my  life  that  t//c// 
might  have  life  and  strength.  Their 
father  bent  his  back  with  toil  that  our 
children  might  have  education  and  op¬ 
portunity.  We  gladly  sacrificed  the  best 
of  our  lives  Mmt  our  children  might  make 
the  dreams  of  these  German  peasants 
come  true.  The  school  and  the  college 
slowly  drew  our  children  away  from  us, 
for  we  could  see  that  they  could  not  stay 
within  our  humble  lives  with  the  great, 
bright  world  of  hope  calling  them  away. 
We  gave  them  honesty  and  character  and 
suffered  for  Hiem,  and  we  knew  that  all 
through  their  happy  life  they  would  re¬ 
member  it.  They  did  understand,  for 
when  this  war  came  our  great,  beautiful 
boys  saw  what  it  meant.  They  realized 
what  this  country  had  done  for  us.  They 
know  that  ‘Fi-eedom’s  holy  light’  means 
the  offering  of  human  life.  77(C)/  are  l)oth 
hv  Europe — fiffhtiuf/  (Kjainst  my  nuiive 
laud." 

The  woman  paused  and  pointed  at  the 
flag.  Her  A’oice  was  clear  and  calm. 
Her  eyes  were  bright,  and  there  was  a 
look  upon  her  face  which  somehow’  sent  a 
flood  of  shame  over  Thompson.  It 
brought  him  to  his  feet  and  without  know¬ 
ing  why,  he  took  off  his  hat. 

“It  must  have  been  dreadful  to  see 
them  go,”  he  said  awkwardly.  He  had 
seen  young  men  marching  down  the  ave¬ 
nue  betw’een  cheering  crowds  with  bands 
playing  and  flags  flying.  It  came  to  him 
how  thi.s  woman’.s  boys  had  merely  walked 
out  of  the  yard  and  dowy  the  lonely  road 
with  nothing  to  relieve  the  dull,  hard 
agony  of  parting. 

The  Sacrtfice. — “No,”  continued  the 
German  woman,  “I  do  not  feel  that  w’ay 
about  it.  This  country  has  given  us  all 
a  new  birth — a  new  life.  M'y  boys  will 
pay  the  debt  for  us — for  all  didits  of 
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This  Engine  .’Sprayer  leiil  Cover  an  Acre  in  6  minutes 

Your  War  Problem 

YOUR  boy — your  neighbor’s  boy,  friends  and  relatives 
of  yours — have  gone  to  make  the  world  safe.  Whether 
they  succeed  or  not  depends  on  you  at  home.  Production 
must  be  vastly  increased  to  make  up  for  their  absence,  and 
the  absence  of  the  men  who  make  ammunition  and  ships. 

We  have  got  to  feed  the  world  to  win. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  increase  production  now — 
use  modern  machinery. 

The  Government  recognizes  the  vital  importance  of 
farm  and  garden  implements.  The  manufacturers  of 
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Farm  and 
Garden  Tools 


have  disregarded  industrial  shut-downs  and  Monday  holidays.  They  are 
running  on  a  war  basis.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  fill  all  orders  in 
time,  but  you  should  get  yours  in  today  to  be  sure. 

The  100%  Potato  Planter  shown  here  saves  time,  saves  seed  and  avoids 
missed  plantings.  In  every  hill  a  plant,  d/ir/ on/y  o/te.  Theboy  behind  sees  to 
that,  earning  many  times  his  pay  inthesavingofseed  alone.  Write  for  booklet. 


Bateman  M’Pg  Co.,  Box  200T,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


The  100%  Potato  Planter  Increases  Yields 


Plant  With  These  Drills 

THRILL- PL  ANTED  fields  produce  greater 

yields.  Remember  that  at  planting  time 

this  year,  when  every  bushel  added  to  3'our  harvest 
field  counts. 

The  use  of  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  Drills  means 
not  only  more  grain  per  acre,  but  better  prices.  Drill-iMant- 
ing  improves  the  quality  of  the  grain,  for  when  seed  is  proper¬ 
ly  planted,  at  even  depth,  and  covered  as  it  should  be,  it 
comes  up  all  at  the  same  time,  grows  uniformly,  and  ripens 
evenly.  Such  grain  grades  high  and  brings  good  prices. 

The  drill  that  will  do  the  best  work  for  you  is  in  one  of 
these  lines.  It  is  handled  by  some  local  dealer  not  far  from 
your  farm  where  you  can  see  it,  or  you  can  find  out  all  about 
it  by  writing  us  for  drill  catalogues.  There  are  drills  for 
jflanting  every  kind  of  grass  or  grain,  with  or  without  ferti¬ 
lizer,  in  every  kind  of  soil. 

The  dealer,  or  the  catalogue,  will  tell  you  all  about  feeds, 
furrow  openers,  bearings,  attachments,  etc.  All  we  can  tell 
you  here  is  that  you  will  find  just  the  drill  for  your  work  in 
the  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  lines,  and  that  without 
any  trouble  or  expense  on  your  part  beyond  the  writing  of  a 
letter  or  post  card.  Why  not  write  it  now,  before  you  forget? 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(locorporstcd) 

CHICAGO  U  S 

Champion  Oeerise  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  \tH/ 


'  — -  -  "  . - * 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you*U  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


joy  and  spirit  must  bo  paid  for  through 
sacrifice.  IJoforo  that  flag  was  put  there 
1  have  felt  unworthy.  Now  T  feel  that 
I  may  ('ven  go  into  the  jiresence  of  God 
Himself.  T  can  go  witli  lifted  eyes, 
lu'oudly.  Not  as  the  poor  (xerinan  p(‘as- 
ant  woman,  not  as  the  hopeless  serf — l)ut 
proudly,  like  a  queen !  For  have  I  not 
])ut  upon  the  altar  of  my  country  the 
holiest  gift  of  freedom?  You  ask  me 
what  that  is?  It  is  your  own  flesh  and 
blood  glorified,  sanctified  hy  tlie  spirit  of 
your  early  dreams,  which  all  through 
your  hard  life  you  have  tried  to  express  I’* 

And  Thompson,  standing  there  with  his 
head  bare,  felt  a  great  flush  of  shame  as 
he  realized  how  small,  how  iietty  his  life 
had  been  beside  this  woman's  joyful  sacri¬ 
fice.  “You  deserve  a  rich  reward.”  was 
.‘ill  he  could  say.  She  was  speaking  again. 

Kecognition.— “We  find  our  reward 
in  that  flag.  Through  the  sad  days  and 
quiet  nights  we  are  not  alone.  I  have 
read  something  of  history  in  oi’der  to  kee]) 
jiace  with  my  children  and  I  know  how 
the  world  has  found  men  and  women 
who  have  tried  to  pay  the  debt  they  owe 
to  their  country  with  such  willing  sacri¬ 
fice  as  we  have  made.  These  characters 
step  out  of  history  and  sit  with  us  in 
our  quiet  home.  They  bring  a  presence 
and  a  glory  to  lighten  our  liyes.  We 
have  tried  to  repay  the  debt.  And  all 
we  ask  is  that  the  world  may  know  and 
recognize  what  jilain  country  peojde  have 
tried  to  do.  You  will  find  men  juul 
women  who  out  of  their  liard  lives  have 
given  the  children  which  represent  their 
joy  and  pride — yes.  and  rejoice  in  the 
gift.  I  pray  that  the  world  may  under- 
.stand  and  recognize  what  they  have  done. 
The  honors  of  war  and  of  peace  too  often 
go^  to  the  great  people,  wliile  those  who 
toil  and  suffer  in  the  shadow  and  the 
silence  are  unrecognized.  It  is  no  doubt 
an  idle  thought,  but  I  wish  that  when 
this  war  is  over  some  of  the  honors  could 
be  pinned  not  only  upon  the  uniforms  of 
those  who  batter  down  the  walls  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  give  her  people  freedom,  but 
also  upon  the^  kitchen  aprons  of  the  farm  ■ 
women  who  in  the  sad  loneliness  of  the 
hills  fight  their  battles  as*  only  trusting 
women  can  !” 

I  wish  I  could  tell  this  just  as  the 
woman  told  it  and  as  Thompson  heard 
it.  She  did  not  raise  her  voice — there 
were  no  gestures — it  was  just  a  iilain 
country  woman  telling  her  sample  story 
to  a  selfish,  cynical  man.  And  Thomp¬ 
son  listened  and  bowed  his  head  boneatli 
the  flag.  How  small,  how  poor  his  con¬ 
tribution  had  been  beside  the  calm  faith 
and  holy  offering  of  tliis  peasant  woman. 
His  country  had  jioured  the  best  of  blood 
and  fame  and  treasure  into  his*  life,  yet 
he  had  given  in  tnie  sacrifice  a  mere 
pittance  comnared  Avith  what  this  fa’-m 
home-maker  had  done.  And  .she  had  Imr 
reward  in  the  calm  and  steadfast  faith 
Avhich  enabled  her  to  tell  her  st^uy  Avith 
dr.v  eyes  and  a  sublune  peace.  The  true 
moral  magnitude  of  this  war  came  to 
'I’hompson  as  he  stood  beneath  that  flag 
Out  of  the  silence  and  the  loneliness 
AA'hich  he  liad  desnised  had  come  the 
spirit  to  shake  up  his  *!elfish  life.  As  he 
rode  on  through  the  early  shadoAvs  he 
heard  that  calm  Am'ce  once  more : 

“Have  I  vot  laid  iinon  the  nJfar  of  my 
country  the  holiest  yift  of  sacrifice?** 

And  there  came  to  Thompson,  as  it 
must  to  all  men,  the  old  qxiestiou,  “What 
have  I  done  to  equal  that  gift?” 

ir.  AA^  c. 
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Prison  for  the  Robins 

^  In  regard  to  the  t’-euble  E.  G.  T.  men¬ 
tions  on  page  228  AA'ith  robins  destroying 
his  cherries,  I  want  to  mention  how  I 
saA’ed  my  straAvberries  a  foAV  years  ago, 
I  had  a  particularly  fine  bed,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  I  should  lo.se  them  all.  I 
tried  A*ariou.s  expedients  without  success 
until  one  day  I  saw  a  young  robin  hop- 
ping_  beside  the  bed  Avhile  its  mother  was 
gorging  it  AvTh  my  berries.  I  rmslied 
after  it,  and,  jis  it  could  hardly  fly,  caught 
it ;  of  course,  there  was  a  great  commo¬ 
tion  among  the  feathered  pi’ferers. 
Thinking  wlmt  I  .should  do,  I  trii'd  the 
folloAA’ing :  Getting  an  old  Avire  cage  I 
placed  the  young  fledgling  in  the  caa'e, 
and  arranged  it  conspicuously  in  the 
middle  of  my  strawberry  bed.  It  Avas 
not  long  before  every  bird,  it  seemed,  for 
a  mile,  aa’us  there  adding  to  the  cries  and 
confusnpn.  After  about  an  hour  I  re¬ 
leased  it,  and,  I  pledge  my  AA'ord,  I  reA’’er 
saAA'  another  rohin  in  that  bed  of  berries 
that  season.  Wliat  all  the  scarecroAA’s 
failed  to  accomplish  that  little  period  of 
actual  imiirisonment  realized.  I  AA'a.s  as 
much  distre.ssed  as  Avere  the  birds,  but  I 
AA'as  ready  for  a  desperate  remedy,  and, 
as  no  real  harm  Avas  done,  I  felt  rewarded. 
lhe.se  are  the  only  conditions  on  Avhicli  I 
Avould  ever  advise  robbing  a  bird’s  nest, 
but.  let  E.  C.  T.  capture  a  few  young 
lohins  and  place  them  in  conspicuous 
confinement  in  his  cherry  tree.s*  and  note 
the  result.  By  all  means  release  them 
before  they  are  injured. 

jVIassachusett.s.  OKO.  av.  t.oa’r. 


Crows  and  Moles 

In  1915  and  1016,  up  in  Penusyhmnia, 
m-OAvs  and  blackbirds  got  all  oiir  corn. 
''  e  planted  it  over  three  times,  but  they 
w-ere  always  ready  each  time  it  came. 
Gur  county  agent  told  me  to  try  feeding 
the  crows.  At  the  same  time  t  planted 
our  com  I  soaked  a  half  bushel  of  corn 
over  night  and  then  put  it  on  Avire  bottom 
trays  to  sprout,  the  same  as  the  poultry- 


men  sprout  oats,  and  Avhen  the  corn  be¬ 
gan  to  come  up  I  had  sei'eral  bushels  of 
sprouted  corn.  I  took  about  four  quarts 
of  sprouted  corn  out  in  the  cornfield  and 
soAved  it  a  fcAv  times  across  the  field.  One 
day  I  counted  50  blackbirds  and  three 
croAvs  eating  my  sprouts  to  beat  the  band. 
I  never  kneAV  they  Avere  such  lazy  liirds 
before.  I  failed  to  discover  that  they  had 
pulled  a  single  spear  of*  corn,  but  there 
was  a  bunch  there  eA’erv  dav  for  their 
free  lunch.  I  don't  think'l  continued  this 
feeding  for  OA’er  a  AA'eek  or  10  days.  AA’hen 
the  corn  Avas  out  of  danger.  An  old  farm- 
er_  told  me  he  had  practiced  the  .same 
thing  Avhere  ground  squirrels  Avere  bad 
around  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  woods. 

Another  thing  the  agent  told  me  is 
AA’orth  iiassing  along.  had  been  torment¬ 
ed  Avitli  moles  in  our  laAvn  for  years,  and 
before  each  rnoAving  had  to  go  all  over 
the  laAvn  and  press  their  burrows  down.  I 
have  usi'd  seA'eral  kinds  of  mole  traps  and 
would  occasionally  catch  one.  but  most  of 
the  time  Avhen  the  traps  sprung  it  Avas  a 
miss.  He  told  me  to  get  about  10  cents 
worth  of  gas  tar  from  the  gas  Avorks,  to 
make  a  small  hole  Avith  my  finger  doAvn  to 
their  burrow  and  pour  the  tar  doAvu  their 
ruiiAA’ay.  He  said  he  did  not  knoAV  if  it 
killed  the  moles  or  mit,  but  they  could  not 
traA'el  along  ruiiAvays  Avithout  getting  it 
on  their  fur,  and  it  drove  them  away.  I 
did  not  see  a  sign  of  a  mole  for  four  or 
five  months,  Avhen  they  began  to  shoAv  up 
again,  but  5  cents  Avorth  of  tar  finished 
them  for  the  season,  avm.  ir.  trusloav. 

IMaryland. 
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Birds  and  Fruit 


Being  a  lover  of  birds,  I  have  studied 
their  habits  all  my  life,  and  having  been  a 
groAver  of  choice  fruits  and  berries  for  30 
years,  naturally  I  Avould  familiarize  my¬ 
self  Avith  the  sources  of  injury  done  my 
crojAs.  After  apples  liaA'e  been  frozen  and 
on  the  tree  and  then  thaAved,  and  especi¬ 
ally  Avhen  snoAV  lies  on  the  ground  and  bird 
feed  is  scarce,  the  starling,  the  blue  jay, 
.'the  crow,  and  occasionally  the  belated 
lark,  Avill  attack  these  softened  fruits, 
sometimes  eating  the  pnlp.  but  oftener 
eating  to  the  heart  for  the  seed.  I  haA'e 
neA'er  known  one  of  the.se  birds  to  attack 
a  sound  unfrozen  apple.  But  I  luiAm  had 
much  damage  done  to  my  choicest  plums, 
pears,  peaches,  grapes,  bm-ries,  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  to  my  apples,  by  bees  and 
other  winged  in.sects.  Aboi<-  20  per  cent 
of  my  choicest  plums  Avere  damaged  last 
August  and  S  -ptember,  and  many  berries 
are  damaged  every  Summer  by  these  in¬ 
sects.  The  damage  done  is  ahvays  Avorse 
during  a  dry  season  like  the  last.  My 
experience  in  Galifornia  orchards  corrobo¬ 
rates  my  experience  here.  The  damage 
done  there  to  figs,  plume,  apricots,  peach¬ 
es,  etc.,  by  insects  amounts  to  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  annuall/,  AA'hile  the  dam¬ 
age  done  by  birds,  exeejAting  to  cherries 
and  straAvberries,  is  comparatively  slight. 
Of  course  our  birds  like  cherries  and 
straAvberries  just  as  Avell  as  the  birds  of 
California,  but  Avho  begrudges  Robin  lied- 
breast  his  share  of  the  fruit  that  he  helps 
protect  from  the  ravage  of  insect  pests? 

Ncav  Jersey.  .tas.  (a.  cooper. 


Poitum  Cereal  Company, 
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A  Conserving  Food 

The  recognized  value 
of 

Grape-Nuts 

as  a  “saving**  food  for 
these  serious  times,  rests 
upon  real  merit. 

Unlike  the  ordinary 
cereal  Grape -Nuts  re¬ 
quires  no  sugar,  little 
milk  or  cream,  and  re¬ 
quires  no  cooking  or 
other  preparation  in 
serving. 

A  trial  is  well  worth 
while  for  those  who 
sincerely  desire  to  save. 


Theresa  a  Reason” 


Hjngt  Sprat)  System 
Ri^ht  to  tiour  Dpor 


PROFIT! 


rn 


YOU  WANT  TO 

CASH  IN- 

in  A  BIO  WAY! 

You  want  all  the  profit  you  can  get  from  your  fann,  gar* 
den  or  orchard.  Bugs,  insects  and  disease  attacking 

SIaTve 'SST'mSS 

HURST  SPRAYER 

increase  in  profits  because  HURST 
I'iii*  all  forms  of  pests 
which  injure  and  destroy  growing  crops. 

TEN  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL! 

THREE  WAYS  TO  PAY. 

A  SPI^YER  FOR  EVERY  NEED — 37  styles  of  Sprayers — that  is  the  HURST 
Spray  bystem;  giving  you  a  choice  of  sprayers  or  advising  with  you  the  exact 
style  of  sprayer  you  need,  is  a  HURST  service.  We  bring  all  of  this  risht  to 

u •  selective  method  of  payment 
that  puts  a  HURST  Sprayer  in  your  possession  practically  on  your  own  terms. 
With  a  Special  Money-Saving  Offer, 

Bet  This  Free  Book  and  Special  Money-Saving  Offer.  wh? 

How  and  When  to  Spray”  is  Free  to  you,  if  you  grow  garden  truck, 
potatoes  and  fruits  and  will  tell  us  what  you  have  to  spray  and  how 
much*  By  word  and  picture  it  enables  you  to  recognize  the  bugs^ 
insects,  pests  and  disease  that  injure  and  destroy  crops  and 
^  tells  you  how  to  exterminate  them. 
yVrit©  today~.Scnd  for  the  Hurst  selective  purchasi 
p!an-;-with. money-saving  offer.  Hurst  Catalog  i 
the  Free  Book,  Why,  How  and  When  to  Spray. 

Address  The  H.  L.  BURST  MFG.  CO., 

133  Hurst  St.,  Greenwich,  Ohio. 
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The  most  effective  and  simplest  spraying  device  ever  made. 
Growers  all  over  the  country  find  it  saves  them  time  and 
labor.  Does  the  spraying  job  quickly  and  thoroughly.  It’s  easy 
to  use — just  fits  the  hands— quickly  adjusted  to  throw  from  10  to 
30  ft.  No  hard  work  or  tiresome  effort  any  more.  Spray  all  day 
and  hardly  know  it.  A  big  improvement  over  the  old  method.  Shoots 
a  big  cloud  of  penetrating  Spray,  covering  the  tree  quickly  and  thor¬ 
oughly.  Make  sure  of  your  Hardie  Orchard  Gun  by  ordering  promptly. 
They  are  selling  fast.  Don’t  delay. 


Hardie  Spray  Pumps  are  fast  taking  the  places  of  other 
pumps  on  spray  rigs— the  growers  are  getting  Sprayer- 
wise.  Over  40,000  ofthem  know  that  Hardie  Sprayers  last 
longer  and  give  more  constant  service  with  a  lower  up- 
keep  cost.  This  is  because  they  are  designed  better,  built 
more  carefully  with  better  materials  and  better  workman- 
snip.  built  just  to  sell,  but  for  long  and  satisfactory 
service.  Our  catalog  tells  you  things  you  ought  to  know* 

THE  HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Hudson,  Mich. 

Branches  in  Portland,  Ore.;  KansaaCity,  Mo.i 
Hageritown,  Md.;  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
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The 
Right 
Start 


IS 


A  crop  well-started  is  half-grown. 

A  moist,  smooth,  firm  seed  bed 
essential  to  a  right  start.  For  big¬ 
ger  yields  use  the 

“Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow 

“The  Coulters  Do  the  Work.”  They 
cut  the  soil  easily,  crushing,  pulver¬ 
izing  and  leveling  it.  Leading  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  use  and  endorse  the 
Acme.’’  Sizes.  1-horse  to  4-horse.  Get 
our  free  book.  The  Acme  Way  to  Crops 
That  Pay.”  Send  today. 

Duane  H.  Nasb  Inc . 

Millington 

Elm  St.  iw- 


•  Did  You  Get  Our 

LOW  PRICES 

..  ON  ..  A 

AGIO 

PHOSPHATE 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 

Fine  Ground  Bone  ? 

*  ^  ■ 

e  '  ' 

i.  ,  IF  NOT,  write  us  at  once,  ' 

before  placing  your  order  for '  -  , 

FERTILIZER 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 


Dept.  51 F 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  forelftn  countries  in  tlie  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.01.  equal  to  gs.  Cd.,  or 
Sii  marks,  or  fmncs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order  J’ personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Ofllce  ns  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advert  isinft  rates.  75  cent.s  per  atratc  lino — 7  words.  References  required  for 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

tVo.  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  ndvertislinf  of 
wllable  hou.“es  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  pood  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  liTes|)on- 
silile  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  cohtmns.  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  suli'ioribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  goo<l 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  eonfusetl  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against,  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Ri  kai.  New- 
Yorker  when  wiiting  the  advertiser.  


111  our  little  town — oh,  sad  to  tell  I 
Tliero’.s  a  morchant  who  doesn't  know  how  to  sell, 

A  lawyer  who  doe.su’t  know  much  of  laAv. 

A  sawyer  who  doosirt  know  how  to  saw. 

A  teacher  who  doesn’t  know  how  to  teach. 

A  preacher  who  doesn't  know  how  to  iirt'iieh, 

.\u  odd-jobs  man  with  never  a  job, 

.\  cobbler  who  doesn’t  know  how  to  cob, 

A  miller  who  doesn't  know  how  to  mill. 

A  butcher  who  doesn’t  know  how  ro  kill. 

And  a  doctor  who  doesn’t  know  how  to  doc; 

And  since  none  of  them  are  busy  men 
You’ll  tind  them,  again  and  again. 

Round  the  stove  in  Mendelsohn’s  store. 

Each  talking  freely — and  througli  his  hat — ■ 

Doing  the  one  thing  they're  good  ar-r- 
Oiving  advici'  to  the  f.armer. 

— Credit  lost. 

* 

MTk'H  arc  yev  yitiny  to  rrxiyn/ 

HIS  que.stion  is  now  addressed  to  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Betts,  secretary  of  the  State  Food  Commis¬ 
sion,  for  the  sixth  time.  Mr.  Betts  has  sent  us  the 
following  note: 

My  Dear  Editor — T  see  that  you  continue  to  run  at 
the  iiead  of  your  editorial  column  the  question, 
are  you  yoiny  to  rmUni  ?"  This  i.s  a  question  addressed 
to  me,  and  oiie  that  should  have  a  reply.  Ihu-mit  me  to 
say  that  I  shall  never  resign,  and  permit  me  to  add 
that  I  know  of  a  man  who  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  resign.  lie  was  summarily  removed  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  by  the  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
and  his  name  i.s — .Tohn  J.  Dillon.  Yours  very  truly, 

C.  II.  BETTS, 
Secretary. 

Brother  Betts  is'  human  after  all.  We  wore  cam- 
dently  wrong  in  classing  him  with  the  rhinoceros. 
The  average  ]iolitician  has  one  strong  argument,  and 
that  is.  ^‘You're  anotherP'  Mr.  Dillon  might  have 
resigned  on  any  one  of  SOO  or  more  days.  He  wanted 
to'  do  so,  but  some  of  us  urged  him  to  stay,  so  a.s 
to  for<‘P  the  politicians  to  act.  They  wanted  him  to 
resign  so  that  they  could  go  to  the  farmei's  and 
tell  how  they  begged  him  to  remain!  Mr.  Dillon 
gave  up  his  salary  for  nearly  a  year  in  order  to 
provide  funds  for  the  department.  Do  we  hear  that 
Mr.  Betts  has  offered  to  do  tin*  same?  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  Kaiser  is  another  man  who  “an'?/  nerer 
risif/n” — hut  we  thinlw  he  will  have  to  he  resigned 
to  his  fate  after  the  war  is  over.  We  .still  think  it 
is  a  safe  het  th.-it  Mr.  Betts  irill  resign,  because  if 
he  does  not  the  ‘hnachine”  will  he  smashed  in  the 
rural  districts.  The  imliticians  care  more  for  their 
machine  than  the.v  do  for  Betts.  Thei'efore  we  keep 
on  asking — Mlim  are  you  yoiny  to  resign? 

HE  .seed  <-orn  situation  in  New  York  State  is 
very  had.  The  farm  census  proves  that,  and 
also  shows  the  way  out.  The  Hudson  Valley  and 
some  of  the  southeim  counties  have  a  fair  amount 
of  .seed,  with  some  to  spare.  Central  and  Western 
New  York  are  short,  hut  it  will  he  possible,  through 
the  farm  bureaus,  to  obtain  a  fair  supply  of  seed. 
Every  farmer  who  is  short  should  amily  to  his 
county  Fai-m  Bureau  at  once.  And  then  then*  are 
farmers  who  think  they  have  .good  seed,  when  in 
reality  it  is  not  much  better  than  wooden  shoeiiegs. 
Out  of  22  samples  of  seed  corn  tested  in  'J'ompkins 
County  only  one  was  vital  enough  to  make  lirst- 
class  seed,  while  10  were  practically  worthless. 
Every  farmer  who  furnished  these  samples  thought 
the  seed  was  all  right.  Suppose  they  and  hun<lreds 
like  them  had  planted  .such  seed!  They  would  have 
fouml  out,  too  late,  lliiit  they  had  barely  20  per  cent 
of  a  stand.  It  will  he  like  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Herman  war  lords  this  year  to  ])lant  coim 
without  testing  the  seed  ! 

The  cartodii  on  i)ag(‘  4:J0  tells  a  great  story  in  a 
few  yien  strokes.  The  food  situation — by  all  means 
the  most  imyiortant  ])ai't.  of  this  war  problem — has 
been  bungled  and  tied  up  because  the  authorities 
seem  to  think  the  farmer  and  his  wife  are  incompe¬ 
tent  or  incapable  of  handling  their  own  business. 
Some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  world  have  been  i)ut 
in  charge  of  the  food  i»ropo.sition.  Their  very  ability 
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has  ])roved  a  handicap,  and  has  come  near  losing 
the  Avar.  With  all  their  great  poAver  and  organizing 
ability  such  men  have  no  conception  of  the  thought, 
the  language,  the  temiter  or  limitation  of  the  aA-erage 
farmer.  They  cannot  understand  his  position  or 
his  ])oint  of  vieAA'.  so  that  the  very  strength  of  their 
Avell-laid  ]tlans  and  rules  is  doing  ino.'jt.  to  dis¬ 
courage  and  embarrass  the  farmer.  If  they  persist 
in  trying  to  rule  .and  dominate  the  farming  hn.siness 
as  they  Avould  the  railroads  or  the  steel  trust,  they 
will  lose  the  Avar  or  force  this  nation  to  acceiit  a 
compromise!  The  remedy?  Ho  ri,ght  to  the  farmers 
.and  their  organizations  and  say  frankly,  ‘‘Tell  us 
Avhat  to  do!”  Everyone  avIio  knoAvs  the  country 
realizes '  that,  this  must  he  done  .sooner  or  later. 
'Who  can  tell  more  about  food  production  than  those 
AAho  yiroduce  the  food?  The  lucture  shOAvs  a  hunch 
of  Avise  men  in  a  Hying  machine  trying  to  find  the 
ri'iisons  for  high  food  cost.  They  have  left  hidiind 
them  the  onl.A'  julot  Avho  knoAvs  the  Avay — the  house¬ 
keeper.  Gentlemen,  get  Aviso,  Fly  hack,  juit  the 
farmer  :uul  his  Avife  at  the  wheel— take  a  hack  seat 

;!nd  Avork  at  what  you  knoAV  how  to  do, 

* 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  avc  are  tbroAVU  back  on  the  re¬ 
sources  of  home  production  to  such  an  extent  as  Ave 
have  never  been  before,  and  a  hungry  nation  turns  to 
the  farmer  for  its  food.  The  sad  thing  about  it  .all  is 
that  the  possibilities  of  the  present  situation  Avere  not 
realized  in  the  early  days  of  the  Avar,  Avhen  agriculture 
might  haA-e  been  organizt'd  to  meeti  emergencies,  AA’hich 
Aveve  not  onlv  possible  but  probable.  As  events  have 
shoAvn,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  farmers  were  the 
only  peojile  who  foretold  what  might  happen.  Now  we 
are  face  to  face  Avith  the  grave  situation  that  supplies 
from  outside  are  greatly  reduced,  and  1  he  nation  .s 
poAvers  of  endurance  dejiend  on  those  Avho  cultivate  the 
land. 

HAT  i.s  taken  from  the  English  M.ark  Lane  Ex¬ 
press  to  shoAV  hoAv,  everywhere,  exceyit  in 
France,  the  farmer  Avas  consulted  last  of  all  about 
food  supplie.s.  It  Avoiild  seem  .self-evident  that  the 
farmer,  the  natural  food  producer,  ought  to  knoAV 
most  about  how  to  increase  food  supplies,  yet  no 
one  in  authority  seems  to  have  thought  it  Avorth 
Avhile  to  ]uit  farmers  in  charge  of  their  OAvn  busi¬ 
ness.  LaAvyers,  hankers,  hii.siness  men  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men  liaA'c  had  tlieir  turn,  and  they  IniA’e 
all  fallen  short  because  they  cannot  realize  the  truth 
about  farming  as  a  business.  They  might  organize 
agriculture,  hut  they  cannot  organize  f.arming.  In 
Canada  during  the  first  year  of  the  Avar  everyone 
talked  increased  prodiu.-tion — regardless  of  <-ost. 
The  second  year  it  aamis  all  “organization”  and  the 
third  year  “distribution.”  Noav  the  leaders  come 
stniight  to  the  farmer  and  hold  ipt  their  hands  :ui<l 
say,  ‘"Tell  ns  ichat  to  do  non:  to  iiierrasc  the  jood 
supply P'  In  this  country  Ave  should  cut  out  the 
three  years  of  mistakes  and  get  to  business  at  once. 
If  the  New  York  Fe<lei-ation  of  l-'a  ruling  had  half 
the  power  and  half  the  money  now  being  spent  by 
commissions  and  councils  it  could  guarantee  to  in¬ 
crease  food  iiroduction  in  New  York  by  10  per  cent! 

* 

Inclosoil  stamps  for  a  good  cigar  and  tbanking  you 
for  your  kindnesfs  A-  !-•  K- 

HIS  man  asks  a  question  Avhich  it  ik  a  pleasure 
for  us  to  ansAver.  We  do  not  smoke,  and  the 
st.-niips  are  used  to  buy  Avar  stamps  for  the  children.' 
We  AVoiild  like  to  start  a  campaign  to  encourage 
putting  the  price  of  cigars  and  drinks  (hard  and 
soft)  into  these  stamps.  The  Government  needs 
cA'ery  penny  it  can  get  to  carry  on  this  A\"ar  and 
]»ay  the  postage  in  mailing  those  German  aamiv  lord.s 
<)ff  to  some  de.sert  islaiul.  Why  not  quit  smoking 

.and  guzzling  until  the  AA’ar  is  OA’er? 

* 

The  poultry  biisuiess  at  this  moment  is  in  a  bad 
situation,  and  the  immediate  outlook  is  not 
good,  'riie  aAvful  price  of  grain,  the  falling  price  of 
eggs  and  the  effect  of  the  terrible  Winter  IniA-e  all 
combined  to  make  the  poultryman’s  life  A’ery  much 
of  a  trageily.  There  neA-er  Avas  a  AVtu-se  combination, 
and  to  make  it  eoinjilete  comes  the  order  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  slaughter  of  hens.  Many  commercial  poultry- 
men  Avoiild  naturally  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  drones  at 
alioiit  this  time,  hut  under  this  order  they  must 
carry  them  until  May  at  a  loss.  .Vs  Ave  IniA^e  pointed 
out,  the  chief  and  only  gainers  through  thi.s  order 
are  the  pairker.s.  The.v  Avill  obtain  cheap  eggs  foi* 
storage  and  cheap  poultry  after  May  for  packing  and 
holding.  :Many  a  poiilti-y-keeper  poav  sees  ruin 
staring  him  in  the  face  in  tlie  shape  of  nni)aid  feed 
hills,  past  and  to  come.  No  Avonder  many  of  them 
are  di.vcoiir.aged  and  ready  to  quit  the  business.  Yet 
there  is  another  .side  to  it.  -Vt  some  time  in  the 
future  there  must  he  a  sAving  hack  to  poultry.  The 
Avorld  must  have  eggs  and  meat  and  should  there  he 
a  large  corn  crop  this  year  the  inace  of  feed  must 
fall.  The  Government,  too,  must  .sooner  or  later  act 
to  regulate  the  feed  dealers.  They  are  .shutting  up 
mills  Avhich  charge  more  than  .18  per  cent  of  Avheat 


jirices  for  bran  and  they  must  soon  find  a  way  to 
regulate  the  dealers.  We  shall  not  Iuia'c  cheap  feed 
again  for  years,  hut  ]»rices  must  become  more  i*eason- 
ahh'.  and  then  there  Avill  he  a  rush  hack  to  poultry. 
When  that  comes  the  men  Avho  uoav  hang  on  ami 
improA'e  their  stock  aamII  get  their  rcAvard.  It  AA’ill 
require  capital,  iiatience  and  great  courage  to  play 
a  lo.sing  game  until  the  ti<le  SAvings  back,  and  it 
does  not  look  like  a  great  chance  to  take  with 

borrowed  money.  If  a  man  has  fair  capital,  hoAv- 
ever,  .and  good  nerve,  Ave  .still  think  it  Avill  paj’  to 
hank  on  the  hen. 

Will  you  give  the  folloAving  st.ateinent,  that  probably 
Avill  save  other  farmers  from  disappointment?  To 
secure  !i  loan  from  the  Fede.r.ql  Land  Bank  of  Louisville 
amounting  to  .81,200  cost  me: 

Apidication  . ..lO 

Application  fee  .  sT.^O 

Appraisal  .  4.00 

Abstract  bringing  down  to  date. .  2.2.1 

Extr.a  work  for  my  abstra<‘tor  re¬ 
quested  by  the  bank .  0.1.00 

.Vffidavits  .  2..10 

Stamps  for  note; .  .24 

Five  per  cent  .stock .  00.00 

.$1. ‘50.00 

Thi.s  is  more  than  11%  per  cent  of  the  loan,  (‘ei-- 
tainly  some  help  for  the  birmers. 

Ohio.  GEORGE  NEUXDORFER. 

HESE  figures  sIioav  one  Aveakuess  of  most  of 
these  schemes  for  providing  farm  credits.  The 
cost  of  starting  the  loan  is  too  heavy.  In  a  building 
and  loan  association  all  this  money  AVoiild  finally 
come  hack  to  the  shareholder.s,  so  that  the  men 
Avho  paid  it  Avoiild  get  a  little  hack  in  earnings.  We 
AA'ould  like  to  IniA’^e  figures  from  other  horrower,s  for 
comparison.  The  chief  criticism  of  such  loaning 
plans  is  that  they  do  not  giAU?  the  hired  man  or  pour 
tenant  farmer  a  real  chance  to  buy  a  farm. 

The  AA’ar  comjiels  us  to  study  wonoms’  of  produc¬ 
tion.  That  stiid.A'  lea«ls  us  into  places  Avhich  avc 
tliought  AA’ere  shut  tight.  For  instance,  corn  as  a 
crop  for  silage.  T'p  to  last  year  Ave  accepted  Avith- 
out  argument  the  proiiosition  that  corn  is  the  most 
economical  crop  for  the  silo,  Noav  avg  find  that 
Avheu  AA’e  (‘onsidei’  the  cost  of  cultiA\ating,  some 
broadcast  croi»  like  .Taiianese  millet  or  oats  and 
peas  may  jiay  bidter.  Dii  rich  moist  land  we  mjiy 
groAv  a  crop  of  oats  and  peas  and  then  a  crop  of 
millet — both  going  into  the  silo,  and  with  the  liirhtesi 
(‘xpense  for  labor. 

The  Ncav  York  .Vssemhly  voted  107  to  .1(5  to 
rejical  the  Machold  .school  Iraa’.  Mr.  Machold  him¬ 
self — AA’ho  introduced  the  hill  last  year — A'oted  for  its 
repeal,  convinced  that  it  did  not  Avork  out  a.s  Avas 
ex])ected.  We  think  the  .Senate  Avill  go  the  same 
Avay,  though  the  vote  may  lie  clo.se  then'.  Eai-ly 
in  the  campaign  a  .strong  .sn)iporter  of  rei)ea'l  said 
it  looked  like  a  hopeless  task.  “You  might  as  avcII 
try  to  niOA’e  the  Gajiitol  as  to  make  the  Legislatui’c 
rcA'crse  itself!”  That  Avould  liaAui  been  true  il 
country  luHiple  had  gone  .at  it  in  the  usual  Avay  of 
asking  ]>oli1icians  to  do  it  for  them.  A  politician 
can  no  more  “moA’e  the  Gapitol”  than  he  can  lift 
him.self  by  his  hoot  straps.  .Vn  organized  demo- 
ci-acy  c.in — .and  Avill — take  the  politicians  by  the 
neck  and  lift  them  out  of  the  job.  The  fight  for 
repeal  is  the  greatest  object  les.sou  iu  public  service 
Ave  have  ever  had. 


Brevities 

The  bon  Avill  fight  off  the  Hun,  says  one  city  advista-. 
The  robber  hen.  secure  in  her  life,  aa’111  help  the  Hun. 

“.Vrizon.a.  bee.s  to  sting  the  Kaiser” — is  the  Avay  they 
announce  extra  bee-keeping  in  Arizona. 

SpiURRELS  are  worse  than  ever  before  with  >i.s.  They 
seem  to  have  cleaned  up  all  their  Winter  .store.s  early. 

Do  XOT  try  feeding  experiments  on  the  children.  Try 
them  yourself. 

The  bluebirds  in  our  country  surely  tind  March  a 
blue  |)rosi)ect. 

Huxurehs  Avill  try  bridge-grafting  this  year  in  an 
effort,  to  save  girdled  fruit  trees.  With  most  of  them 
the  result  Avill  be  more  in  the  line  of  a  lu-idge  of  siglns. 

The  use  of  dust  in  the  jdace  of  liquid  spray  Avill  be 
very  large  this  year — ns  a  “Avar  measure”  to  save  labor. 
The  suliihur  dust  often  proves  veiy  irritating  to  the 
eyes’.  We  ai-e  advised  to  use  SAveet  milk  applied  to  the 
eye  Avith  a  medicine  dropper  as  an  antidote  in  severe 
cases. 

The  latest  proposition  is  to  put  potatoes  into  c(jld 
.storage  as  apples  and  eggs  go  out.  In  this  way  the  po- 
tatoe.s  can  be  held  off  the  market  to  steady  the  price. 
There  is  a  big  crop  due  from  the  .8outh  this  year,  and 
many  city  people  have  .stopped  eating  potatoes  as  they 
did  tAvo  years  ago. 
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The  Milk  Situation 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  new  uncertainty 
about  the  New  York  city  milk  situation.  For  the 
months  of  January,  February  and  March  tlie  Fed¬ 
eral  jNIilk  Commission  1ms  l>een  making  the  prices 
tor  milk,  both  to  the  producer  and  to  the  consumer 
under  a  mutual  agre(>meut  by  the  producers  and 
the  milk  dealers  to  accept  the  price  made  by  this 
commission.  It  is  now  reported  that  mutual  con- 
.seiit  to  accejit  the  i)rices  fixed  by  the  commission 
after  April  first  has  not  been  secured.  The  oflicers 
of  the  Fairymen's  T.eague  were  Avilling  to  accept 
the  services  of  the  Federal  Commission,  hut  the 
dealers  were  unwilling  to  do  so.  It  is  alleged  by 
them  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  milk,  and  it  is  inti¬ 
mated  that  the  condensed  milk  manufacturers  re¬ 
fuse  to  agree  to  accept  prices  made  by  the  Federal 
Commission  or  by  the  producers.  At  the  pre.sent 
lime,  therefore,  the  milk  .situation  is  decidedly  un¬ 
certain.  In  the  meantime  some  of  the  country  sec¬ 
tions  have  become  nervous  and  dissatisfied  because 
of  a  Avant  of  an  outlet,  and  the  situation  is  .some- 
Avhat  disturbed. 


Politics  in  Agricultural  Work 

Governor  Whitman  expresses  astonishment  that 
farmers  could  accuse  a  man  who  has  been  elected 
Covernor  of  the  State  of  using  the  agricultural  func¬ 
tions  to  promote  his  own  political  fortunes  to  the 
(ietrimeut  of  the  farm  interests  of  the  State.  Per¬ 
haps  one  or  two  incidents  that  helped  bring  farmers 
to  that  conclu.sion  will  enlighten  the  Covernor. 

Claude  Cole  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  of  ('ornell  TTiiiversity.  For  some  years 
he  has  been.  emi>loyed  hy  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  a  milk  insjiector  at 
•itl.'JOO  a  yetir.  lie  is  well  (pialified 
for  the  plitce.  and  has  a  good  record 
for  ellicieiit  smvice.  T.tist  mouth, 
without  previous  warning,  he  re¬ 
ceived  it  peremittor.v  dismissal  in 
the  form  of  ti  letter  from  Chiirles 
II.  Ki'tts,  secretary  of  the  Fiirm 
:ind  IMarkets  Council.  He  tisked 
Mr.  Petts  for  :i  reason  ;ind  was  told 
that  IMr.  P.etts  know  no  reti-son  for 
the  dismissal,  that  it  av:is  ordered 
by  the  council,  and  he  issued  its 
orders.  IMr.  Cole  then  sought  meiu- 
bers  of  the  council  ami  was  told 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  it.  and 
that  no  such  order  had  been  issued 
by  the  council. 

liater  it  was  le.arned  that  two 
lioliticians  had  been  appointed  to 
ilo  INIr.  ('ole’s  work  in  the  name  of 
economy  and  efliciency,  at  a  salary 
of  .'itl.oOO  each;  but  neither  of  them 
could  work  a  Pabcock  test  or  read 
a  lactometer.  Cm*  of  the.se  econom.v 
ai»])ointments  was  ]Mr.  Pert  I’ooler,  of  Auburn,  ;ind 
the  other  a  IMr.  Warner  from  Syracuse. 

In  the  nu'antime,  since  ]Mr.  Cole  could  get  no 
cveuse  for  his  dismissal  from  either  Mr.  Petts  or  the 
members  of  the  council,  ho  afipealed  to  his  Senator 
.ind  Assemblyman.  He  was  reinstated  at  his  old 
salary  of  .$1,200  a  year.  So  we  have  three  men  to 
do  the  work  of  one,  and  two  of  them  with  only 
liolitical  (iualitications  drawing  .$200  apiei-e  more 
lhan  the  competent  man. 

.tbout  the  same  time  0(»  other  men  were  di.scharged 
by  Mr.  Petts  from  the  Agricultural  Department. 
.Some  of  them  remained  idle  for  .a  month.  Others 
got  new  .iobs  outside  of  the  State  service.  Put  com¬ 
plaints  followed,  and  it  w.ts  thought  prudent  to  re¬ 
instate  the  discharged  employees,  and  checks  on  the 
Slate  treasury  wer(‘  issued  for  tlndr  salaries  for  the 
month  of  their  enforced  idlenes.s. 

In  every  rural  county  of  the  State  organi/.ations 
are  being  perfected  for  iiolitical  purposes  only  at 
State  expense  out  of  the  liberal  api*ropriations  made 
in  the  name  of  agriculture.  Perhaps  Covernor  Whit¬ 
man  would  have  bemi  less  astonished  at  the  farmm-.s’ 
criticisms  if  he  knew  before  that  the  farmers  had 
these  facts.  Thei’e  are  .some  alleged  farmers  on  the 
State  salary  list,  and  some  others  who  hope  to  get 
there,  willing  to  smooth  things  over  as  be.st  they 
can,  but  not  a  single  one  of  tlimn  has  the  courage  to 
stand  in  a  farm  meeting  and  defend  the  admini.stra- 
tion  that  has  through  ixditical  trickery  brought  the 
agricultural  affaii's  of  tin*  Sl.ite  to  its  present  state 
of  demoralization  and  chaos. 


■Uhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

able  cases  is  given  in  the  following  correspondence. 

I  am  of  .Tewish  faith,  and  in  order  to  accommodate 
iny  friends  of  New  York  City  I  bought  old  hens  some¬ 
time  ago  to  fatten  them  for  coming  Passover  holkkays. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  I  could  get  rabbi  to  kill  some 
for  me  to  mail  them  into  New  York  City  by  parcel 
post.  I  do  not  want  to  break  the  order,  L.  E. 

In  order  to  be  sure  of  the  matter  we  sent  thi.s 
letter  to  !Mr.  lloover  at  Wa.shington.  and  in  due  time 
rtceived  the  following: 

The  movement  Avas  inaugurated  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Avith  a  view  to  increasing  the  amount 
of  eggs  for  food,  and  the  Food  -Vdministration,  believ¬ 
ing  it  to  be  a  good  way  to  conserve  food,  is  using  its 
elTorts  in  that  direction. 

There  is  no  fpiestion  but  that  it  is  a  hardship  to 
the  people  of  the  Jewi.sh  faith,  particularly  during  the 
time  of  their  Passover  holidays.  We  are  asking  the 
JcAvish  people  from  a  patriotic  standpoint  to  co-operate 
with  their  (Joverument  in  this  matter.  Patriotism 
means  sacrifice,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  Jewish 
people  are  just  as  patriotic  as  other  citizens  in  this 
country  and  are  Avilling  to  stand  by  their  (Government 
in  this  crisis.  It  has  been  extrimiely  gratifying  to  us 
to  see  how  readily  these  people  have  been  to  co-operate 
Avlien  the  subject  was  presented  to  them  from  this 
standpoint.  i'NiTi:i)  .st.atks  roou  ad.aiinistuatiox. 

Hy  M'.  F.  Priebe. 

It  Avould  be  bard  for  a  man  Avbo  bus  borroAved 
money  to  buy  beus  and  also  to  buy  corn  for  feeding 
to  feel  patriotic,  in  sueb  a  case.  Tbe  Agricultural 
Department  and  all  tbe  experiment  stations  luiA'e 
urged  poultrymen  to  sell  tbe  “robber  bens,”  and  they 
prepared  to  do  so.  Now  comes  tbe  Food  Department 
AA'itb  tliis  order.  "We  knoAv  tb.-it  it  means  ruin  to 
Ibousands  of  poultrymen  and  that  it  Avill  defeat  tbe 
very  purpose  of  tbe  order.  It  Avill  lielp  tbe  big 
packers  by  making  storage  eggs  cbeaii  for  tbom  to 
buy,  Avbile  tbe  scarcity  of  bens  Avill  make  those  eggs 
dear  next  Fall.  There  will  be  a  flood  of  poultry 
.sent  to  market  after  May.  most  of  Avbicb  will  p.ass 
into  the  bamls  of  tbe  storage  men.  Of  .all  tbe  Avork 


THE  FARMER  MUST  GO  TO  WORK  SOON 


Tlif  ii'uii  iiKoni  (if  i(.s  feel. —  f<'r<uii  Dciroil  'Xcii'k. 


done  by  tbe  Food  .Vdminist.ralioii  iiotliing  has  caused 
such  bitterness  and  discour.ageinent  as  this  poultry 
order.  If  IMr.  I’rielx*  is  ‘‘extremely  gratitied”  with 
tlu'  letti'rs  lu'  has  rccidved  on  tbi.s  subject  be  is 
easily  gr.atitied.  We  have  .s(‘en  some  of  tbe  letters! 


Farm  Han(Js  and  the  War 

I'l*  to  within  a  short  time  it  has  been  practically 
impossible  to  get  a  man  out  of  tbe  army  to  help 
.It  farm  work.  In  Fngland.  after  tbe  first  year, 
tbe  government  .saw  tbe  necessity  of  increasing 
crops,  and  thousands  of  farm  bands  were  taken 
from  tbe  army  and  ]»ut  at  work  on  farm.s.  Tbe 
sjune  ])laii  must  be  Avorked  out  in  this  country.  Tbe 
following  1.1  w  has  been  enacted  by  Hongre.ss: 

AN  ACT. 

To  .Vuthorizc  the  .Secretary  of  War  to  graut  furloughs 
without  i»ay  ami  alloAvance.s  to  enlisted  men  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

He  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Itejire- 
.sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled.  That,  Avheuever  during  the  continuance  of 
the  iireseut  Avar  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
the  interests  of  tlu‘  service  or  the  national  security 
and  defense  render  it  lu'cessary  or  desirable,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  be,  and  he  hereby  is  authorized  to  grant 
furloughs  to  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  of  tlie  United 
.States  with  or  Avithout  iiay  and  allowances  or  with 
Iiartial  p.-iy  and  allowances,  and,  for  such  periods  as  be 
may  designate,  to  permit  said  enlisted  men  to  engage 
in  civil  occujiations  and  pursuits.  Provided.  That  .such 
furloughs  shall  be  granted  only  uiion  the  A'oluutary  ap¬ 
plication  of  such  enlisted  men  under  regulations  to  be, 
prescribed  by  the  Secridary  of  War. 

This  result  is  part  of  tbe  Avork  done  by  K.  W. 
^icNamara.  Avbo  Avas  smit  to  Washington  by  Ncav 
York  farmers,  ami  bus  worked  iiersistently  in  putting 
this  bill  tbrougb. 


Patriotism  anci  Poultry 

M  e  are  flooded  Avith  prote.sts  from  iioultrymen 
regarding  tbe  order  prohibiting  tbe  killing  of  bens 
or  pullets  before  May  1.  Quo  of  the  most  remark- 


Let  the  Farmer  Un(ierstan(J 

The  following  is  Avrittten  by  tbe  agricultural 
memlier  of  :i  district  di'aft  board  in  a  Western 
St.ate.  Ceneral  Crowder  now  sa.vs  that  tbe  ue\A'  draft 


Avill  be  made  in  detachments,  and  that  f.irm  helpers 
Avill  be  left  until  among  tbe  last. 

I  do  not  know  Avhat  Ava.s  done,  but  I  fool  that  .sohic- 
thiiiy  imtst  he  done,  and  at  once,  if  wo  arc  to  keep  oui- 
food  production  up  to  last  year's  mark.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  the  members  of  Class  1,  Avill  prob.ably  be 
c.allod  this  Summer,  and  if  the  farmers  could  receive 
assurance  at  once  that  they  Avould  not  be  cjilled  until 
their  crop  Avas  harvested,  (say  November  1st),  they 
could  go  ahead  Avith  their  planting,  and  .still  leave 
plenty  of  soldiers.  It  might  arouse  too  much  opposition 
and  class  feeling  if  the  ( Joverument  Avere  asked  to 
exempt  all  farmers  till  that  time,  although  1  believe  it 
[night  he  so  explained  that  the  public  could  see  that 
it  was  for  the  best.  If  not.  some  plan  should  be  de¬ 
vised  whereby  the  farmers  could  know  Avhen  they  would 
be  called,  and  they  could  then  govern  themselve.s 
accordingly. 

This  might  be  done,  either  bj"  beginning  the  low  order 
numbers,  and  announcing  approximately  Avhen  certain 
numbers  might  expect  to  be  called,  or  the  (Government 
might  specify  about  how  many  would  probabl.v  be  needed 
by  certain  dates  and  allow  the  township  trustees  to  select 
those  who  could  best  be  spared,  and  notif.v  them  as  soon 
as  po.ssible,  so  they  could  prepare  for  an  early  call.  I 

sincerely  hope  some  such  plan  can  be  adopted  at  once. 

Farmers  Gather  at  Poughkeepsie 

About  400  farmers  crowded  the  Dutchess  (’ount.v 
Uourthouse  at  I’oughkeepsie,  March  12.  to  listen  to  the 
addresses  and  discussion  of  the  New  York  Federation 
of  Agriculture.  Among  the  speakers  were  .lohn  J. 

Dillon,  Charles  Hurkett.  Samuel  Frazer,  Adee-president 
of  the  Federation,  and  S,  .1.  T.  Hush,  secretary. 

Farmers  came  not  only  from  all  over  Dutchess  County, 
but  there  Avere  also  delegations  from  Orange.  Ulster, 
('(dumbia,  Ibitnam  and  Westchester  counties  and  I.ong 
Island.  A  .siiecial  committee  avjis  aiipointed  to  organize 
thoi’oughly  _  through  all  these  counties  and  a  si'rii's  of 
meetings  Avill  be  held  in  A’arious  parts  of  the  State.  The 
next  meeting  Avill  be  held  in  Kingston  on  Saturday. 
M.-irch  .20.  A  large  sum  of  money  Avas  collected  far. the 
Federation,  and  many  farmers  in  the  organization 
joined.  A  number  of  A'ery  important  resolutions  were 
passed,  among  them  a  resolution  •against  price-fixing, 
.‘ind  also  the  folloAving : 

“\\  HIOIHOAS,  oil  February  20  at  tlu'  meeting  of  the 
New  \oH<  Federation  of  Agriculture  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 

(Jov.  AVhitman.  through  his  envoy, 
assured  the  farmer.^  then  conveneii 
that  they  could  have  Avhat  they 
wanted,  if  they  Avould  but  ask  for  ii, 
“WHEREAS  the  Ncav  York  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Agriculture  at  Syracuse  did 
a<-ceitt  this  me.ssage  from  (Gov.  Whit¬ 
man  in  good  faith  and  did  state  Avhal 
they  believed  Avould  best  seiwe  the  in¬ 
terests  of  agriculture  and  the  nation 
Avhen  they  asked  for  the  repeal  of  tlie 
State  Food  Commi.ssion  and  the  Farms 
and  Markets  bill,  thus  relicA'ing  this 
Avar-burdened  State  of  at  least  one 
costly  and  useless  public  organization. 

“AVHERE.XS  said  Mr.  Whitman 
has  since  appointed  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  Council  No.  2  and  has  not  ac¬ 
ceded  to  the  reipiests  of  the  New  Y^ork 
Federation  of  Agriculture,  Avhich  AA'cre 
repeated  at  tlie  New  Y'ork  State  Fruit 
(Jrowers’  Association  meeting  at 
Poughkeepsie.  March  .7, 

“WHEREAS  the  State  Food  Com- 
mis.sion  is  noAV  in  control  of  the  Farms 
and  Markets  Council  and  through  it 
controls  and  directs  the  agriculture 
of  Ncav  Y'ork. 

/‘IVHEREAS.  Mr.  Wliitman  ap¬ 
pointed  .Tohn  Mitchell,  Avhom  Ave  con¬ 
cede  to  be  an  excellent  man  person¬ 
ally,  but  Avho  has  publicly  and  freely 
acknowledged  his  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  problems  itonfronting  the 
farmers,  as  chairman  of  said  State 
Food  Commission  and  as  such 
lie  has  revealed  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  agricultural 
matters,  and  inability  to  effectively  lead  farmers  in  this 
important  crisis, 

“IVHEREAS  in  the  Industrial  Commission  Avhieh 
deals  with  labor  problems  Ave  find  Jlr.  Mitchell,  an 
acknowledged  labor  leader,  as  chairman,  Avhich  we  most 
heartily  endorse  and  in  the  same  Avay  Ave  believe  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  State  Avill  be  served  bv  alloAving 
the  farmers  to  direct  the  agriculture  of  the  State. 

“WHEREAS  it  is  now  apparent  that  the  State  Food 
Commission,  in  any  Avork  it  iierforms,  merely  duplicates 
the  AVork  of  the  Federal  Government  and  other  e.stab- 
lished  organizatioms  such  as  the  Farm  Hureau, 

“W'HEREAS  it  is  uoav  jiroveu  that  tlu'  farmer.s’  or¬ 
ganizations  Avere  correct  in  their  contention  that  this 
State  Food  Commission  is  not  only  unneces.sury,  but  is 
a  Avaste  of  a  million  dollars  of  public  funds, 

“AVHEREAS  no  other  State  luis  found  it  necessarv 
to  organize  a  similar  State  enterprise ; 

“RESOLVED  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Federation 
of  Agriculture  that  Mr.  IVhitman  has  again  ignored  the 
farmers  by  his  action  in  refusing  to  accede  to  the  re- 
iiuests  expressed  at  Syracuse  on  February  20  and  at 
Poughkeepsie,  March  7, 

“RESOLVED  that  avo  again  urge  the  immediate  and 
absolute  repeal  of  the  laws  creating  the  State  Food 
Commission  and  the  Farms  and  Markets  (jouncil.” 

Another  long  resolution  aauis  directed  at  (Yilviii  J. 
Hiison,  ex-Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Avho  is  advo¬ 
cating  the  heavy  soAviiig  of  Spring  Avheat.  After  reciting 
the  experience  of  Ncav  York  farmers  Avith  Spring  Avheat, 
the  resolution  states: 

“RESOLVED  that  Ave  request  the  State  Food  Com¬ 
mission  before  it  jiroceiMls  to  AA'aste  more  public  moneys, 
to  emplo.A’’  someone  at  le.ist  conversant  with  the  facts 
relating  to  the  yield  of  crops  in  Ncav  York  before  they 
lu'oceed  to  advise  farmers  as  to  the  pro.siiectiAe  viehls 
of  same. 

“RE.SOLVED  that  Ave  believe  it  to  be  detrimental  ti> 
the  best  interests  of  agriculture  and  the  public  to  have 
(■.unpaigns  for  the  pui'iiose  of  unduly  stimulating  the 
liroduction  of  auy  crops  and  especially  one  Avhich  is 
little  knoAA'n. 

^  “RESOLVED  that  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  New 
Y'ork  Avill  best  serve  humanity  by  adhering  closely  to 
such  system  of  farm  management  as  they  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  best  suited  to  their  particular  farm  and  to 
not  make  r:idical  changes  or  engage  in  exi)erimenlal 
AVork  at  this  time. 

“RESOLVED  that  if  the  State  Food  Commission 
haA'e  nothing  better  to  .suggest  than  that  farmers  experi¬ 
ment  Avith  untried  crops,  that  it  Avould  be  Aviser  .-ind 
.safer  for  the  nation  if  such  information  be  retained  in 
mauiiscript  form  iu  a  Avustc  basket  iu  Albany.” 
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Old  Ben  Farr’s  Awakening 

The  New  Frying  Pan 

By  The  Brown  Owl 


‘•Morniii',  J’.cii ;  what  ye  doin'.  diK^iir 
fer  gold?”  called  .lini  Ripley,  as  he  reined 
his  hand.sonie  fat  IN'rcheon  close  to  the 
little  /(dd  weather-beaten  house  where 
Ren  Farr  was  busy  with  pick  and  shovel. 
Ren  straightened  nj)  from  his  work  .slowly 
and  greeted  his  neighbor. 

"Not  ezac'ly.”  he  answered.  ‘T'in  takin' 
advantage  of  the  thaw  to  hank  iny  house. 

I  sort  o’  pnt  it  off  all  Fall — fact  is,  I 
jest  set  dreadin'  on  it  until  the  snow 
come  on  ’fore  I  really  wnz  expectin’  of 
it.  .•in’  ef  it  hed  jest  stayed  on  the  way 
'twas  1  wo)ddn't  nv  needed  to  hank  np 
at  all — hut  now  there  ain’t  a  shovelful 
left  nowhere',  an’  I've  jest  got  to  git  this 
house  banked  before!  it  fi-e'czes  so’s  to 
s.ave  the  tate'rs.” 

.Tim  grinned  anel  swung  arounel  in  his 
seat  to  look  toward  the*  hank  of  black 
clouds  hanging  low  ove'r  thee  St.  Law¬ 
rence'.  "Guess  we'’re'  in  fe-r  some  sort  of 
a  storm;  lemks  |irelty  hiiel  ehewn  rive'r 
way.  More'  wind.  1  s'peese*.”  he*  eebse'rve'el 
as  be  drove  eelT. 

The  winel  and  rain  e)f  the*  last  twei  elu.vs 
had  nu'lted  the  snow,  and  the  frozen  lie-lels 
lay  in  puddle's  eef  water.  The  Avind  rushe'd 
through  the  bare  branches  of  a  ne'aihy 
sugar  bush,  and  the  hungry  e-retws.  in 
gi'eat  numbers,  were  .slowly  besiting  tlu'ir 
way  westward  in  search  ejf  food. 

Old  Ren' turned  and  looked  teewarel  the 
bit.  Lawrence  on  the  horizon  line*.  "(Jue'ss 
Fd  better  hurry,”  he  said  to  himself. 

This  wasn't  the  lirst  time  eilel  Ren  had 
banked  his  house  with  pick  and  shovel. 
Somehow  he  always  seemed  to  be  behind¬ 
hand  with  everything.  If  he  had  a  trij) 
to  make  to  town  he  would  never  start 
until  the  last  minute.  J^Iany  a  time  he 
had  |mt  his  horse  on  the  run  to  get  into 
town  befori!  the  stores  closed  for  the 
night.  There  never  was  any  reason  for 
the  delay,  only  as  he  said,  "I’d  jest  set 
dreadin’  on  it.” 

llig  farming  was  all  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  somehow  he  managed  to  live. 
Ilig  stock  consisted  of  .a  couple  of  faith¬ 
ful  old  horses  that  never  troubled  them¬ 
selves  .about  getting  fat,  and  a  coupli!  of 
discouraged-looking  coavs  of  uncertain  age 
or  breed.  Once  in  a  Avhile  he  would  try 
to  bring  his  henl  up  to  three,  hut  the 
heifer  Avould  invariably  have  to  be  sold 
in  the  Fall  to  pay  the  taxes'.  There  Avas 
one  thing,  hoAV»'ver,  that  he  Avas  ahvays 
on  time  fur.  and  that  Avas  a  “vandue.” 
He  atti'iuled  them  all  and  often  bought 
things,  not  because  he  needed  them,  or 
€A’en  Avanted  them,  hut  bet'ause  he  could 
get  them  so  chea)). 

There  Avas  seldom  anything  among  his 
purchases  that  could  bo  used,  so  they 
Avere  .all  jnit  up  in  an  old  Avoodshed 
<'haml)er  Avith  a  heaj)  of  similar  things. 
Only  tAvo  Aveeks  before  he  had  .attended 
one  of  those  sales  doAvn  near  Rurke 
lIolloA\^  and  had  brought  home  an  old 
ox-yoke.  Not  that  he  Avould  ever  use 
it,  1)ut  because  he  got  it  for  20  cents. 
When  his  wife  tried  to  get  him  .at  some 
work  that  she  kncAV  needed  his  attention, 
he  alAvays  had  the  same  ansAver  for  her, 
"Time  enough,  Sary,  time  enough;  Rome 
Awasn’t  built  in  a  day.”  He  had  a  perfect 
passion  for  hunting  and  many  a  time 
had  left  his  farm  work  and  taking  his 
gun  and  old  Scoot  had  spent  the  day  in 
the  Avoods. 

Noav  as  he  shoveled  he  Avas  busy  think¬ 
ing.  ".lest  as  soon  Jim  Ripley  hadn’t 
come  along  till  I  was  through  with  this 
bankin’  job.  Not  thet  I  care,  but  .Tim 
is  sech  a  chap  to  always  git  things  done 
jest  a  leetle  ahead  of  time.  Hon’t  kuoAv 
hoAV  he  does  it.  I’m  sure,  but  somehoAV 
it  seems  ez  if  even  the  {Spring  rains  hold 
off  till  they  hear  Jim’s  seeder  stop  run- 
nifi’  ’bne  'they  begin.  He  don’t  ever 
seem  to  knoAV  Avhat  ’tis  to  he  behindhand 
Avith  anythin’,  but  jest  tin*  same,”  said 
Ren  as  he  dug  his  i)ick  into  the  frozen 
ground,  "I  don’t  believe  he  ever  kncAV 
Avhat  it  feels  like  to  see  ii  fox  in  easy 
range  an’  feel  a  good  rille  agin  yer 
shoxildc)*.” 

{Suddenly  Ren  Avt'iit  to  (he  corner  of 
the  house  and  listened.  Away  down  in 
the  field,  where  he  had  been  circling 
aroc!'d  ad  mfirnine'.  the  old  hound  aauis 


barking  furiously.  Ren  scarcely  breathed 
as  he  saw  Scoot  start  suddenly  with  nose 
close  to  the  ground.  On  he  came,  up  the 
hill  across  the  road  just  beloAV  the  house, 
through  the  nu*adoAV  and  aAvay  up  the 
hill,  headed  .straight  for  Silas  Endicott’s 
sugar  bush. 

Dropping  his  pick,  Ren  hurried  around 
the  house  and  into  the  kitchen.  Sarah 
saAV  him  reach  hastil}'  for  his  guns  Avhere 
they  hung  above  the  kitchen  door.  He 
laid  his  hand  lirst  on  the  ncAV  rifle  he 
had  bought  just  the  Aveek  before,  but 
changed  his  mind  and  took  down  the  old 
shotgun.  After  selling  the  heifer  and 
paying  the  taxc.s  he  had  bought  the  rifle, 
not  because  he  really  lu'edcd  it  l)ut  be¬ 
cause  he  saAV  it  in  the  AvindoAV  of  a 
liardAA'are  store,  and  it  looked  good  to 
him. 

His  Avife  opened  her  mouth  to  sp<'ak, 
but  Ren  sai<l  hurriedly,  "T  know,  I  know, 
Sary.  Scoot  is  hot  on  the  trail  an'  I'm 
jest  dead  sure  it’s  a  fox  the  Avay  he 
Tuns.  I'll  be  back  in  j«'st  a  little  while, 
Sary.” 

"Rut  yer  feet,  man,’’  said  she  sharply. 
“Ain’t  ye  goin’  to  i)nt  sumi)in  dif’rcnt 


than  that  on,  an'  a  Avarm  coat?  Ye’ll 
git  yer  death  in  that  rig.”  Ren  Avas 
nearly  to  the  load  by  this  time. 

"Don’t  need  ’em,  Sary,”  he  called 
back.  "I’m  Avarm  enough,  an’  these  ole 
gum  boots  ez  jest  the  thing  ter  slop 
through  the  Avater  Avith.” 

“Rut  they  leak,  man  alive  I”  she 
shrieked  after  him.  Reu  did  not  bear 
her.  He  had  climbed  the  fence  and  Avas 
off  after  Scoot.  His  old  eyes  grcAV  keen 
beneath  his  shaggy  broAvs,  and  as  he 
strode  along  over  the  wet  lields  bis 
seA'cnty-odd  hard  Winters  seemed  to  fall 
from  him  like  an  old  coat.  He  forgot 
the  threatening  clouds,  the  unbaiiked 
house,  the  Go  bushels  of  unprotected 
"taters.”  the  boles  in  his  old  gum  boots. 
In  fact  he  forgot  everything  but  the 
glorious  fact  that  he  Avas  out  after  Scoot 
and  a  fox,  and  that  the  day  Avas  before 
him. 

It  Avas  along  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  that  Ren  suddenly  realized 
that  the  Aveather  had  grown  much  colder. 
Ry  this  time  he  Avas  about  three  miles 
the  other  side  of  Rc'lmont  Center  and 
about  scA’cn  miles  from  home.  He  had 
come  in  sight  of  tin!  fox  thre(*  dilL'rt'iit 
times ;  tAviee  it  Avas  out  ot  range  and 
the  third  time  it  Avas'  in  easy  range  but 
on  the  other  side  of  a  rail  fenc<'.  "That 
jiesky  fence,”  muttered  Ren  as  he  but¬ 
toned  his  old  chore  coat  more  closely. 
"Guess  Fd  better  give  it  up  an’  git  fer 
home.  T  don’t  jest  like  the  looks  of  them 
clouds.”  Even  then  a  fcAV  large  flakes 
came  whirling  by. 


Ren  climbed  a  fence  .and  started  for 
home.  His  feet  AA’ere  wet  and  cold,  and 
the  Avind  blew  his  old  coat  about  so  that 
it  Avas  Avith  difficulty  he  kept  it  buttoned. 
Soon  it  began  to  snoAV  in  good  earnest, 
and  h'‘ff'’'«  was  half  Avay  across  the 
field  he  AA-as  in  a  Avhirling  mass  of  siioaa’. 
Trees,  fences,  ('verything  Avas  blotti'd  out, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  he  Avere  the  only 
object  in  that  Avhirliug,  stinging  Avhite- 
uess.  Resting  his  gun  on  the  ground  he 
felt  for  mittens  and  was  very  glad  to 
find  a  pair  that  Sarah  had  somehoAV  man¬ 
aged  to  stuff  into  his  pocket  before  he 
left  the  hou.se.  Rutting  his  gun  back  on 
his  shoulder  and  droi»iiing  his  head  for- 
Avard  he  trudg<'<l  Ave.-irily  on. 

Ren  kncAV  Avhat  those  North  Country 
blizzards  Avere  like.  Sometimes  they 
Avould  be  over  in  a  fcAV  minutes,  and 
again  they  might  last  hours.  The  ground 
Avas  soon  coverc'd,  and  then  his  feet  began 
to  get  very  cold.  He  Avas  hungry,  too, 
and  all  at  once  there  came  over  him  the 
thought  of  Sarah  looking  anxiously  for 
him  to  get  back.  She’d  scold  him  ter¬ 
ribly  Avhen  In*  did  get  there,  he  kneAA’, 
but  somehoAV  he  didn’t  .seem  to  (fare.  If 


he  could  only  yet  there.  He  could  not 
lieR)  feeling  (hat  it  Avas  doubtful.  He 
kneAV  Sarah  AA'onld  get  someone  started  to 
hunt  him  uj)  if  the  storm  did  not  clear 
before  night,  but  Avho  could  find  him 
aAvay  out  there? 

Dn  he  stumbled  through  the  storm,  half 
suffocated  by  the  blinding  snoAA%  and  as 
a  man  near  death  by  droAvning  sees  his 
life  unroll  before  him,  .so  old  Reu  saw 
a  picture  of  his  easy-going  bygone  years. 
He  was  glad  no  one  could  say  he  Avas 
di.shouest,  and  he  could  think  of  no  one 
he  kneAV  Avho  Avas  not  ahvays  glad  to 
see  him.  There  Avas  one  thing  that 
troubled  him,  hoAvever.  For  years  Sarah 
had  called  his  “shif'less,”  and  he  had 
alAA'ays  be«*n  able  to  prove  to  her — at  least 
to  his  oAvn  satisfac'tiou — that  she  Avas 
mistaken.  Noav  he  Avasn’t  (piite  so  sure 
that  Sarah  Avas  Avrong.  He  thought  of 
the  unfinislu'd  banking  and  the  tools  he 
httd  droppt'd  on  the  ground  Avhere  In'  Avas 
using  them.  They  Avould  be  coA'ered  Avith 
snoAA''  by  iioaa'  if  Sariih  had  not  brought 
them  in.  "I  gm*ss.”  he  said  sloAA'ly,  "that 
Sary  is  right,  after  all.  I'm  jest  a  shif’- 
le.'.is  (de  coot — and  ’liras  mean  o’  me  to 
use  the  rest  of  that  heifer  money  on  a 
gun  Avhen  she  needed  so  many  things  fer 
the  house.  Lemme  see  Avhat  ’tAvas  she 
Avanted  s'o  bad.”  thought  Ren  as  he 
sAAuing  his  free  arm  to  keep  it  Avarm. 
"O.  yes.  a  fi’yin’  pan.  AVell.  tlu're  Ava’n’t 
enough  left  after  buyin’  the  rifle.  Rut 
xdl-eK  iiVtve!"  said  Ren  suddenly,  aloud. 
"I  iieeihi't  of  bought  thet  rifle.  Ef  I  (*ver 
git  back  I’ll  make  up  fer  that  fryin’  pan.” 


and  then  a  great  longing  came  over  him 
for  the  Avarm  old  kitchen,  and  for  faith¬ 
ful  old  Sarah,  even  if  she  did  scold  him — ■ 
he  deseiwed  it,  and  he  didn’t  blame  her 
a  bit. 

The  Avind  came  harder  now,  and  as  he 
peered  through  the  driving  snoAV  he 
thought  he  saAV  something  dark  before 
him.  Suddenly  the  top  half  of  an  old 
Avild  apple  tree  shoAved  idainly,  Avhile  the 
trunk  Avas  still  shrouded  in  Avhite. 

"The  storm’s  clearin’  a  bit.”  cried  Ren 
joyfully.  "Now  I’ll  jest  Avait  here  till 
I  see  Avhere  1  be.” 

After  a  few  minutes  he  could  see  bet¬ 
ter,  although  it  .still  snoAved  heavily. 
Tlu!n  he  discovered  that  he  Avas  back  to 
the  same  rail  fence  OA-er  Avhich  he  had 
climber  before  the  storm,  and  nearly  in 
the  same  jdace.  Getting  his  bearings 
once  more,  he  started  again  for  home. 
He  could  .>-ce  Avhere  he  Avas  going  this 
time,  but  he  Avas  hungry,  cold,  and  tired, 
and  home  was  nearly  seven  miles  aAvay. 

Sarah  Farr  drcAV  her  old  plaid  s-haAvl 
more  closely  around  her  head  as  she 
jtlodded  heavily  through  the  fast  deepening 
drifts  tOAvard  the  house.  She  had  fin- 
islntd  the  night  chores  tind  Avas  carrying 
in  the  half  pail  of  milk  Avhich  aauis  all 
the  tAVo  old  coAvs  felt  called  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce.  There  was  nofhiug  beautiful  about 
Sarah  Farr,  unless  it  Avas  her  devotion 
to  old  Ren.  For  nearly  fifty  years  she 
had  alternately  coaxed  and  scolded  him 
AAuthout  any  noticeable  results.  Tlu! 
years  of  exasperation  had  sharpened  her 
face  as  Avell  as  her  tem))er.  but  still  she 
cared  for  Ren  as  tenderly  as  if  he  Avere 
a  child.  All  the  afternoon  she  had  been 
nearly  ill  Avith  worry  for  his  safety,  and 
.she  Avas  just  planning  to  go  doAvn  to  .Tim 
Ripley’s,  a  half  mile  .away,  and  ask  for 
help  to  find  Ren,  Avhen  rounding  a  <!orni'r 
leading  to  the  kitchen  door  she  saw  him 
stumble  across  the  yard. 

"AVell !  Yer  here.  T  see — thought  ’(Avas 
about  time  fer  ye  to  come  stragglin’  in 
after  Fd  got  all  the  chore's  did.”  'I'hen, 
as  he  did  not  speak,  she  looked  at  him 
sharply.  "You  git  inter  the  house  ez 
(pack’s  ye  can,”  she  said.  “Yer  j(*st 
petered 

The  Avarmth  of  the  kitchen,  th<!  kettb! 
of  steaming  cornmeal  pudding  and  the 
boAA'l  of  Imt  catnip  tea  on  the  back  of 
the  stove  made  Ren  feel  as  if  he  could 
cry  like  a  baliy.  Enril  nearly  10  o’clock 
that  night  Sarah,  worked  over  the  half- 
fntzen  old  man,  and  Avhen  he  Avas  finally 
tucked  into  bed,  Avith  Sarah’s  tAVO  old 
flatirons — heat<'d  and  Avrapped  in  iicavs- 
papers — at  his  feet,  and  Sarah’s  terrible 
scolding  still  ringing  in  his  <*ars,  he  fi'lt 
like  a  very  naughty  little  bit  of  a  boy. 

Tt  Avas  broad  daylight  Avhen  he  UAvak- 
em*d.  The  house  Avas  very  still,  but  there 
Avas  a  good  fire  out  in  the  kitchen.  The 
one  AvindoAV  in  the  little  kitchen  bedroom 
Avas  frosted  over,  but  he  could  hear  the 
snoAV  sifting  against  it  outside,  “Wind 
plumb  north  an’  siioav  driftin’,”  he  mut- 
tercal,  as  he  turin'd  in  bed  to  look  out 
into  the  kitchen.  The  windoAvs  there  Aver<! 
also  heavily  frosted,  but  the  sun  Avas 
shining  brightly  Soon  tin*  outside  door 
oiiened  and  Sarah  came  in.  The  dry 
snoAV*^  on  her  feet  crunched  and  scpieaked 
on  the  bare  floor  as  she  tramped  about, 
removing  coats  and  shaAvls  and  making 
lirepa rations  for  breakfast.  Reu  kncAV 
it  mnst  be  all  of  20  degrees  beloAV  zero 
outside,  and  the  bed  was  so  warm  and 
his  poor  old  feet  so  sore  that  there  seemed 
to  be  enough  excuse  tliis  time  for  staying 
Avhere  he  Avas. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  clatter  from  the 
kitchen.  Avln're  Sarah  had  accidentally 
dropped  a  dish.  That  .settb'd  things  for 
Ren.  He  kncAv  by  the  noisi!  of  tlni  fall¬ 
ing  dish  that  it  Avas  the  old  tin  pie-jdate 
that  Sarah  had  been  using  in  the  j)lac(! 
of  her  much-desired  frying  pan. 

Getting  <iuickly  out  of  bed.  Ren  seized 
his  clothes  and  hobbled  out  behind  the 
kitchen  stove  to  dress  Avln'ia*  it  Avas  good 
and  Avarm.  Sarah  looked  at  him  sharply. 

"S’pose  ye  think  it’s  ’bout  time  to  git 
up.  noAV  that  the  chores  are  all  did.” 

“No.  Sary.  ’tAA'au’t  that,”  said  Ren  in 

(Continued  on  page  459.) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


My  wife  informs  me  that  if  I  don't 
renew  my  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
she  will.  So  here  goes  for  another  year 
of  peace  in  my  family.  Yours  for  good 
luck.  w.  B.  M. 

Here  is  a  wise  man  who  recognizes  a 
situation  and  accepts  it  with  good  na¬ 
ture.  We  have  long  known  that  in  most 
households  the  women  decide  what  read¬ 
ing  matter  shall  enter  the  home.  It  is 
a  good  thing,  for  reading  is  often  the  de¬ 
ciding  factor  in  family  life.  The  women’s 
vote  usually  settles  the  subscription 
Muestion. 


The  daily  paj)ers  in  their  report  of 
tliat  great  hearing  on  the  school  law  re¬ 
peal  said  that  Senator  Illon  R.  Brown 
and  the  “suffs”  were  the  chief  champions 
against  repeal.  By  “suffs”  they  meant 
the  leaders  of  the  women  suffrage  move¬ 
ment.  Fate  and  politics  surely  do  make 
some  strange  playmates,  and  few  things 
could  be  so  poorly  mated  as  the  above- 
named  combination.  The  “suffs”  made  a 
serious  mistake  when  they  united  with 
Senator  Brown  in  opposing  repeal.  They 
evidently  knew  little  or  nothing  about 
real  conditions  in  the  country  districts. 
'I’hey  do  not  seem  to  know  that  this  move¬ 
ment  for  repeal  is  backed  and  very  largely 
(‘ugineered  by  coTUitry  women  who  have 
children  to  be  educated.  These  “suffs.” 
as  we  think,  without  realizing  it,  placed 
themselves  against  the  ■wishes  of  the 
country  Avomen  who  in  the  future  will 
make  the  best  \ise  of  the  ballot.  The 
chief  argument  against  this  law  is  that 
it  was  forced  upon  the  country  districts 
by  people  Avho  do  not  live  in  rural  neigh- 
h'lorhoods  and  do  not  understand  the 
farmer’s  life.  The  “suffs”  should  not 
begin  in  that  way ! 

* 

Farmer’s  wives  and  daughters  will  be 
interested  in  an  article  now  going  the 
rounds  of  the  city  papers. 

It  appear.s  that  in  this  State  alone 
there  will  be  this  season  a  shortage,  of 
about  twenty-five  thousand  farm  la¬ 
borers.  To  meet  this  condition  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  begin  a  campaign  at  once  to 
enlist  city  women  avIio  can  cook  to  go 
to  farms  this  Summer,  so  that  the  farm¬ 
ers’  wives  who  know  more  about  agri- 
milture  can  be  released  for  work  in  the 
fields. 

This  is  the  way  one  New  York  farm 
woman  comments  on  this  very  fine 
scheme : 

Old  Boreas  is  howling  outside ;  inside 
we  are  howling  Avith  laughter  at  the  la¬ 
test  scheme  as  set  forth  in  this  enclosed 
clipping.  Farm  Avomen  have  been  doing 
the  cooking  without  wages.  The  cooks 
from  the  city  Avill  do  the  same,  of  course, 
and  the  farm  Avomen  Avill  Avork  8^X>  hours 
and  get  .$2.  What  a  perfectly  splendid 
idea.  As  I  canvass  the  local  situation 
in  my  mind  I  find  most  of  the  Avomen  on 
the  farm  are  past  their  prime,  certainly 
not  available  for  work  in  the  field.  I 
would  like  to  turn  Mr.  Hoover  into  a  hen 
and  give  him  a  taste  of  his  OAvn  propa¬ 
ganda. 

Of  course,  these  city  girls  Avill  take 
the  place  of  the  farmer’s  Avife  and  Avork 
without  pay !  Would  it  not  be  a  Avouder 
to  see  these  girls  draAving  $2  per  day  in 
tlie  kitchen  Avhile  the  farm  Avoman 
worked  outside  for  nothing? 

The  first  Avoman  to  cast  a  legal  ballot 
ill  Ncav  York  State  is  Miss  Mary  E. 
Courtney,  Avho  A'oted  at  a  special  Con¬ 
gressional  election  in  Ncav  York  City. 
Miss  Courtney  is  a  bookkeeper  and  ad¬ 
mits  that  she  is  38  years  old.  When 
asked  Avho  she  voted  for,  she  ansAvered, 
“1  voted  for  the  right  man!” — and  the 
chances  are  that  her  judgment  Avas  good. 
The  first  woman  to  run  for  Congress  in 
Ycav  York  is  Mrs.  Mamie  Colvin,  who 
ran  (or  Avalked)  on  the  Prohition 
ticket.  Noav  the  public  accepts  these 
statements  Avithout  a  shoAV  of  surprist' — 
Init  imagine  how  the  ncAvs  Avould  have 
torn  up  our  grandparents !  The  Avorld 
is  surely  moving  on.  Some  of  the  things 
which  seem  impossible  today  Avill  appear 
like  back  numbers  tomorroAV. 

* 

At  the  hearing  in  Albany  over  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  present  school  law,  Senator 
Elon  R.  Brown  of  Watertown,  opposed 
repeal.  He  said,  among  other  things,  that 
lie  thought  he  Avas  married  to  the  suffrage 
advocates  over  the  school  bill,  though  he 
made  haste  to  explain  that  the  marriage 
might  be  in  the  Japanese  way  !  Imiu-essed 
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till'  war.  This’  scene  is  laid  on  a  small 
farm  in  Southern  .Jersey.  The  man  Avas 
raised  on  the  farm,  Avent  to  town  as  a 
Avorkman  and  is  noAV  a  “back-to-the- 
lander.”  The  Avife  is  packer  and  sub¬ 
manager  and  betAveen  them  they  have 
grown  more  than  .‘jiuOO  Avorth  of  produce 
on  an  acre.  By  dividing  labor  and  man¬ 
aging  ju'operly  this  small  farm  is  made 
to  do  Avonders  at  food  jiroduction.  But 
are  lettuce  and  similar  vegetables  to  be 
classed  as  food?  .Tust  as  bread  marks  the 
difference  in  food  habits  bc'tween  saA'age 
and  civilized  men,  so  the  use  of  tender 
fruits  and  vegetables  indicates  a  higher 
lilace  on  the  scale.  Besides,  lettuce  is  a 
ia''rve  soother,  having  some  traces  of  the 
elements  found  in  the  poppy;  Ave  need 
all  the  legitimate  iiuiet  for  the  neiwes  Ave 
can  get.  The  Avorld  is  producing  too  much 
of  the  tonic. 

New  Method  of  Teaching  Geography 

I  am  a  teacher  and  so,  I  snippose,  am 
hit  by  the  story  on  page  288.  It  may,  or 
may  not,  be  true.  If  true  and  the  teacher 
had  always  taught  a  primary  or  a  high 
school  grade  she  may  never  in  all  her 
teaching  have  had  anything  to  do  Avith 
pecks  and  bushels,^ and  it  is  very  easy  to 
forget.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to 
complain.  I  had  seen  the  story  before, 
and  had  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  anyone. 
I  have  taught  school  until  I  am  gradu¬ 
ating  .children  of  my  early  graduates, 
and  I  Avant  to  say  “Amen”  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  editor  that  “much  of  modern 
education  and  school  training  is  not  prac¬ 
tical.” 

In  some  respects  we  are  teaching  much 
as  our  predecessors  did  a  century  ago 


or  any  other  subject,  Avake  up  and  Avork 
Avith  enthusiasm  Avhen  he  began  to  learn 
from  something  besides  Avords.  I  have 
seen  a  boy  from  Avhom  a  teacher  could 
hardly  get  a  Avord  by  Avay  of  recitation, 
when  nothing  but  the  book  Avas  studied, 
go  to  his  room  after  a  stereopticon 
preparation  and  talk  and  talk.  He  had 
got  ideas  from  pictures  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  get  from  printed  words. 
Nearly  all  school  Avork  can  be  made  more 
practical.  We  learn  ny  doing,  not  by 
memorizing  rules  and  facts  that  avo  may 
u.se  years  hence*.  Of  little  use  is  the 
abilitA’  to  talk  correctly  if  we  have  no 
ideas  to  express.  The  country  school  that 
teaches  only  those  subject.^  taught  in  the 
city  is  not  doing  its  most  valuable  AV’ork 
for  the  community.  In  many  AA'ays  our 
.school  instruction  in  the  city  and  country 
could  be  made  more  practical  and  more 
A’aluable  than  it  is.  aa'.  ir.  ii. 

« 

Brother  as  Sister’s  Support 

Is  there  a  law  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  which  can  compel  a  strong,  able- 
bodied  brother  making  good  wages,  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  a  sister  who 
has  very  poor  health  and  is  unable  to 
AA’ork  ?  Also,— must  the  said  sister’  neces¬ 
sarily  live  in  the  .same  State,  and  Avould 
it  make  any  difference  should  the  brother 
be  married?  There  are  only  the  tAvo  left 
in  the  family — the  sick  sister  and  the 
brother.  av.  k.  a. 

There  is  in  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  States,  a  moral  laiv  which  should 
lead  every  such  brother  to  provide  for  his 
sister,  but  we  doubt  if  human  hiAV  could 
compel  him  to  do  .so  if  he  were  too  in¬ 
human  to  do  so  willingly.  There  may  be 
some  such  provision  in  Western  States. 
If  s<).  we  would  like  to  know  about  it.  A 


by  the  Senator’s  rem.arks,  a  Avoman  who 
attended  that  hearing  promptly  Avrote  the 
following  letter  to  Senator  Brown : 

As  you  stated  in  the  Assembly  Room 
yesterday  afternoon  before  a  host  of  Avit- 
nesses  that  you  were  “married  to  the 
suffragists,  one  and  all,”  and  as  you  must 
have  kuoAvn  before  taking  the  fatal  step 
that  a  majority  of  the  suffragists  are 
Prohbitiouists,  and  that  the  great  desire 
of  their  he.art  is  the  immediate  ratification 
of  the  national  amendment  by  the  New 
York  Legislature,  and  that,  as  a  bride¬ 
groom  invariably  exerts  himself  to  the  ut¬ 
most  to  gratify  his  bride’s  .slightest  Avish, 
we,  therefore,  as  that  bride,  or  at  least  a 
large  portion  of  her.  earnestly  ask  and 
confidently  expect  that  you  will  use  your 
A'ote  and  influence  to  help  secure  at  once 
ratification  of  the  amendment,  and  so 
insure  our  future  domestic  harmony. 

Yours  for  ratification  and  future  ha])- 
piuess. 

Senator  Brown  is  an  able  man  with  a 
quick  mind,  and  he  Avill  see  at  once  Avhere 
that  letter  places  him.  Ho  has  done  his 
best  to  delay  and  defeat  the  Prohibition 
amendment.  Had  he  been  a  saloon-keep¬ 
er  or  projirietor  of  a  brewery  he  could 
hardly  have  Avorked  more  effectively  for 
the  “interests  of  rum.”  Thus  the  Avomen 
of  New  Y’ork  realize  that  Senator  BroAvn 
is  “married  to  the  suffragists”  Avhen  he 
wants  them  to  help  his  cause,  and  divorced 
— in  “the  Japanese  Avay” — Avhen  their 
own  interests  are  at  stake.  Some  time 
ago  Ave  ventured  the  statement  that  the 
men  in  Senator  Brown’s  district  are 
afraid  of  him,  but  that  the  women  arc 
not,  and  that  they  will  keep  him  at  home. 
We  say  that  now  as  a  prediction. 

The  cover  picture  this  Aveek  shoAvs  hoAV 
one  Jersey  Avoman  is  trying  to  help  Avin 


when  social  and  industrial  conditions 
were  very  different  from  those  of  the 
present.  Then  much  of  the  manual 
training  for  both  boys  and  girls  Avas  fur¬ 
nished  at  home,  and  the  school  furnished 
the  book  knoAvledge  that  was  supposed  to 
be  necessary  for  a  successful  life.  The 
present-day  boy  gets  little  or  no  manual 
training  at  home,  but  the  schools  keeji 
on  using  books  and  nothing  but  books. 
Boys  (and  girls),  unable  to  express 
their  thoughts,  if  they  have  any,  either 
orally  or  in  writing  are  made  to  parse 
and  analyze  long,  intricate  sentences.  Do 
they  like  it?  Possibly  one  in  a  thou¬ 
sand.  I  suppose  the  proper  question  is 
not  “Do  they  like  it?”  but  “Is  it  good 
for  them?”  Perhaps,  a  little.  Arithmetic 
is  seldom  made  a  matter  of  personal  ex- 
lierience.  It  is  too  bften  a  blind  folloAV- 
ing  of  a  rule,  to  be  forgotten  before  the 
next  rule  is  finished. 

Too  many  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools 
would  sympathize  Avith  the  boy  Avho  an- 
SAvered  that  fu-st  question  in  the  older 
geographie.s,  “What  is  geography?”  with 
“It’s  a  measly  old  book  that  nobody  don’t 
knoAV  nothin’  about  an’  nobody  don’t  Avant 
to  knoAV  nothin’  about.”  Geography  can 
he  made  the  most  interesting  study  in  the 
whole  school  curriculum  if  it  is  given  to 
the  children  as  something  more  than 
words  to  be  committed  to  memory.  If  the 
children  could  see  the  products  of  the 
different  countries  about  which  they  study 
and  could  visit  by  picture  the  strange 
lands  of  the  earth  they  Avould  enjoy  the 
liook  that  could  supplement  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  had  secured  elsoAvhere.  This  is 
not  theory.  I  IniA’e  seen  it  done.  I  liaA'o 
seen  a  boy  Avho  cared  little  for  geography. 


man  may  be  compelled  to  support  his  pa¬ 
rents,  but  Ave  doubt  if  such  laAvs  extend 
to  the  sister.  They  ought  to. 

Finding  a  “Diamond  Ring.” 

Mr.  George  F.  Platt,  Avho  is  Avintering 
in  Florida,  sends  the  folIoAving  account 
of  a  neAv  fraud  noAV  being  Avorked  in 
tliat  State.  We  Avonder  hoAv  many  of 
our  readers  Avould  be  “caught”  by  the 
sparkle  of  a  “diamond”  ring ! 

Folio Aving  is  the  pi-ocedure  :  An  auto¬ 
mobile  passing  over  the  road  meets  a 
man  driving  a  pair  of  mules  and  lead¬ 
ing  another  team.  The  man  Avith  the 
mules,  Avho  is  dressed  as  an  ordinary 
Avorkman.  manages  to  block  the  road- 
Avay,  so  that  the  car  must  stop.  While 
the  occupant.s  of  the  car  are  occupied 
in  Avatching  him.  he  stoops  and  lifts 
from  the  roadAvay  a  small  object,  Avhich 
proA’es  to  bo  a  diamond  ring.  lie  calls 
the  attention  of  the  people  in  the  car 
to  this  find  and  exhibiting  a  lack  of 
knoAvledge  of  the  value  of  the  ring,  of¬ 
fers  to  sell  it  to  any  of  the  party  for 
whatever  they  may  Ije  Avilling  to  give 
for  it,  and  right  there  they  fall  for  vary- 
ing  sums,  but  do  not  realize  the  extent 
of  their  misfortune  until  thev  submit 
the  ring  to  some  jeweler  to  ‘learn  its 
value  and  receive  the  A^erdict.  “brass  and 
glass,  Avorth  probably  25  cents.” 

* 

Is  There  Room  for  Me  ? 

Among  the  calls  for  a  jilace  as  farm 
Avorker  Ave  have  the  folloAving  fi’om  a  city 
man  : 

Do  you  suppose  any  of  these  farmers 
or  farm  owners  could  use.  preferably  to 
Avork  an  equipped  and  stocked  place  oii 
shales,  a  city  man.  4(>  years  old,  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  most  kinds  of  farm  Avork  ex¬ 
cept  idoAving;:  great  deal  of  observation 
and  reading  on  farming;  Avas  a  verv  good 
milker  .‘10  years  ago;  have  not  ‘milked 
since ;  most  experience  Avith  hens'  and 
fruit.  Very  near  and  Aveak-sighted.  hence 
barred  from  clerical  work;  not  .strong, 
able  to  do  onl.A’  three  or  four  hours  a  dav 
of  even  light  Avork.  although  not  sick  at 
all.  Teetotaler,  good  habits  and  char¬ 
acter  ;  use  no  jirofane  or  vulgar  language. 

Noav  the  question  is,  can  a  man  Avitli 
this  personal  outfit,  bo  of  any  real  heli. 
on  a  farm  in  these  Avar  times?  What 
could  he  do  on  your  rarm  to  add  to  the 
busiiK'ss  and  increase  the  outiuit?  That 
is  the  best  Avay  of  ansAvering  such  a  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  like  making  a  personal  apidi- 
catioii. 


New  York  Women  Vote 

Last  Aveek  elections  Avere  held  in  lour 
city  districts,  and  Avomen  had  their  first 
chance  to  vote  for  Gongressiiien.  Home 
.3(i,00(>  Avomeu  registeri'd  in  these  four  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  1)4  per  c(*nt  of  them  actually 
voted — a  much  larger  percentage  than  of 
the  men.  The  Avomen  apparently  divided 
their  votes  betAvi’cn  the  candidates  about 
as  the  men  did,  and  the  result  was  not 
changed  by  their  voting.  IMost  of  them 
knew  hoAv  to  vote  as  Avell  as  the  men  did, 
and  they  Avasted  little  time.  Home  amus¬ 
ing  things  are  ri'ported  from  this  election. 
One  Avoman  AA’eiit  to  register  and  AA’as  told 
in  a  joking  AA’a.A'  that  iieAA'  A'oters  AA'cre  ex¬ 
pected  to  treat  the  election  officers.  Ho, 
Avhen  she  came  to  deposit  her  ballot  she 
brought  a  fine  apple  pie,  Avhich  Avas  A'oted 
far  superior  to  the  usual  cigar  or  drink. 
.Vnother  Avoinan  voted  and  said  she  AA’ould 
go  out  and  “celebrate.”  They  found  her 
Avheeling  a  baby  carriage  up  and  doAvii 
the  street,  Avhile  her  neighbor,  mother  of 
the  baby,  voted.  Yes,  the  Avomen  A’oted, 
did  it  (piietly  and  Avell,  and  the  Avorhl  did 
not  come  to  an  end  ! 

The  Girl  and  Her  Education 

I  am  a  farmer’s  daughter.  My  pari'iits, 
grand-parents  and  great-grand-parent.s 
were  tanners.  T  am  capable  of  tackling 
an.v  job  on  the  farm.  I  am  a  graduate  of 
a  Htate  Normal  School,  and  this  is  my 
second  year  teaching  in  a  one-room  coun¬ 
try  school.  During  the  Summer  I  take 
my  decea.sed  brother’s  place  on  the  farm, 
helping  my  parents.  I  am  ambitious  to 
go  to  college  to  s'pecialize  in  draiving,  ami 
so  Avant  to  earn  money  besides  my  teai’h- 
er’s  salary  of  1^55  a  month,  Avhich  my 
parents  keep  to  pay  for  my  past  educa- 

tlOlI’  jj 

Long  ago  we  abandoned  anv  plan 
of  telling  strangers  hoAV  to  manage  their 

own  business.  In  this  case  it  seems  t<i 
us  that  the  parents  of  this  girl  must  see 
that  the  investment  in  her  past  education 
has  paid  good  dividends.  Why  not  con¬ 
sider  this,  and  figure  that  the  same  or 
greater  investment  in  a  future  education 
would  pay  even  better?  One  thing  about 
this  case  is  that  the  hired  man  takes  The 
R.  N.-Y,  and  thus  the  entire  family  read 
it. 
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Difficult  Canning  Problems  Solved 

With  Meat  and  Other  Products 


Food  Scarcity. — The  latest  report 
f( lining  from  members  of  the  Food  Com¬ 
mission  is  that,  if  the  war  continues  and 
matters  do  not  change,  in  12  months  from 
now  not  onlj-  the  Allies,  but  Americans, 
especially  in  the  cities,  Avill  face  starva¬ 
tion.  Last  Summer  we  were  told  that  it 
was  time  for  every  woman  to  enlist  in  the 
army  of  canners,  and  that  to  save  fruits 
and  vegetables  was  a  patriotic  duty. 
lYomen  are,  enlisting  more  and  more. 
.Tust  now  the  country  women  especially 
are  canning  beef  and  pork  for  their  own 
Summer  use.  Many  hesitate  to  try  for 
fear  of  being  unsuccessful,  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  that  loss  would  mean.  To  others 
who  are  just  beginning  to  learn,  many 
questions  and  problems  jna'sent  them¬ 
selves  and  they  do  not  know  the  right  or 
wrong  way  to  proceed.  They  won-y  about 
the  results  all  the  time  they  are  doing 
the  work  and  even  after  it  is  done. 

Attaining  Succkss. — If  for  any  rea¬ 
son  canned  meat  or  other  products  fail  to 
keep  it  is  a  serious  matter.  Not  only  the 
present  waste  and  dejirivation  of  a  Sum¬ 
mer’s  meat  supply  are  to  be  considered, 
but  the  canner  is  discouraged  and  dares 
not  make  further  attempts,  her  family 
loses  faith  in  her  preserving  ability  and 
deny  her  the  use  of  more  food  products 
with  which  to  make  experiments,  thus 
re.ally  hindering  food  conservation.  t)nc 
•successful  attempt  leads  to  more  trials, 
and  in  time  the  result  is  an  untold  saving. 
I  do  not  advocate  meat  canning  in  order 
that  we  may  gorge  ourselves  throughout 
the  year,  but  in  order  to  prevent  our  eat¬ 
ing  an  ovei'-suiiply  in  Winter.  The  same 
amount  of  meat  that  is  usually  consumed 
in  the  country  districts  in  AVinter  time, 
with  the  aid  of  cannibg,  should  be  made 
to  supply  a  family  not  only  during  the 
Winter  months,  but  through  all  the  whole 
year.  There  would  be  no  Summer  meat 
bills  to  pay,  and,  best  of  all,  much  extra 
meat  would  be  rebuised  to  go  for  our 
army  and  the  Allies,  where  it  is  .so  much 
needed.  1  have  not  purchased  a  pound  of 
meat  from  the,  market  for  my  family  in 
more  than  a  year,  and  yet  we  have  had  an 
adequate  supply  of  better  quality  than  the 
market  offers.  A  can  of  meat  .should  be 
made  to  go  just  as  far  as  possible. 

Underi.ying  rKiNCTCi.KS. — Any  woman 
may  bo  a  successful  canner  if  she  will 
first  under.stand  the  scientific  principle 
underlying  all  canning  and  apply  it.  Any 
caniK'd  food  spoils  because  of  bacteria 
wlii<-h  can  grow  in  the  can.  Heat  kills 
these  bacteria.  In  the  case  of  most  fruits, 
212°  F.,  or  the  boiling  jioint,  will  kill 
them,  but  with  meat  and  many  vegetables 
it  takes  a  greater  degree  of  heat.  How¬ 
ever.  if  they  are  kept  at  the  boiling  point 
for  a  long  enough  time,  the  bacteria  final¬ 
ly  cannot  resist  and  they  die.  When  they 
have  all  been  killed  no  air  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  elite]-  inside  the  can,  for  that 
Would  bring  in  more  live  bacteria.  A 
can-ful  study  of  bulletins  published  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing¬ 
ton.  1).  ('.,  and  also  by  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  College  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  De- 
liai-tment.  Ithaca.  N.  Y..  is  very  helpful. 
1  would  .suggest  tliat  a  jiostal  sent  to  the 
latter  address  asking  for  bulletins  giving 
information  upon  this  subject  and  also  for 
the  latest  canning  tables,  might  prove 
very  helpful.  These  are  free  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  directions  for  canning  meat  of 
any  kind,  as  given  by  Cornell,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Method  I. — “Free  the  meat  from  the 
bones  and  cut  it  in  pieces  of  such  a  size 
that  it  w'ill  go  into  jars  easily.  Pack  the 
raw  meat  solidly  into  tested  clean  glass 
jars  to  within  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
from  the  top.  Sprinkle  over  the  top  of 
the  meat  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt  for 
each  pint  of  meat.  Add  no  water.  Ad¬ 
just  on  the  jar  a  new  rubber  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  I’lace  the  cover  on  the  top  of  the  jar 
and  adjust,  but  do  not  fasten  the  upper 
wire  clamp,  or,  if  a  Mason  jar  is  used, 
jiartly  screw  on  the  cover.  Place  the  jars 
on  a  rack  in  a  tightly  covered  container, 
such  as  a  washboiler  or  sap  bucket,  in 
which  there  is  warm  water  that  reaches 
to  about  an  inch  from  the  top  of  the 
jars.  Sterilize  the  meat  by  cooking  it  for 
from  four  to  five  hours,  beginning  to 
count  the  time  when  the  water  reaches 
the  boiling  point.  Before  removing  the 
cans  from  the  sterilizer,  complete  the 
scaling  of  each  jar  by  adjusting  the  lower 
wire  of  the  clamp,  or.  in  the  case  of  a 
Mason  jar,  by  screwing  the  top  tight. 
Keep  the  jars  in  a  cool,  dark  place.” 


Method  II. — “Sear  the  meat  in  a  hot 
oven,  in  hot  fat  or  in  boiling  water  and 
steam  it  or  simmer  it  until  it  can  be  torn 
apart.  Pack  the  meat  in  jars,  fill  the 
space  with  stock,  and  add  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt  to  each  pint  of  meat.  Ster¬ 
ilize  the  meat  as  in  Method  I  for  three 
hours.  ITnless  the  meat  is  first  browned 
it  does  not  have  so  good  a  flavor  as  that  of 
raw  meat  steamed  in  the  can.” 

Testing  the  Cans. — Before  using  test 
each  can  to  know  it  will  seal.  Pour  it 
half  full  of  cold  water,  place  on  a  good 
rubber  and  fasten,  and  then  turn  the  can 
upside  down  on  a  dry  place  for  20  or  80 
minutes  or  longer.  If  it  leaks  water  it 
certainly  will  leak  air.  Slip  a  paper  in¬ 
side  defective  cans  and  they  will  not  de¬ 
ceive  you  again.  A  can  may  look  to  be 


Using  Cranitc  Pail  for  Sterilizing 


all  I'ight.  but  it  may  not  stand  the  test. 
Often  the  glass  cover  is  chipped  the  least 
particle,  caused  by  the  knife  when  the 
can  was  unsealed.  Prevent  this  by  jdac- 
ing  a  knife  under  the  ruliber  rather  than 
between  the  cover  and  rubber.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  spoil  the  rubber  rather  than  your 
can.  If  a  can  has  bei-n  used  fiO  times 
and  it  still  stands  the  water  test  it  is  a 
safe  container  for  any  product. 

Use  Matekiae  at  Hand. — Any  recep¬ 
tacle  that  will  boil  water  in  an  enclosed 
space  will  do  the  work.  I  have  found 
several  such  among  my  cooking  utensils 
without  buying  any  for  the  purpose.  A 
one-gallon  agate-iron  buttermilk  pail  with 
cover  is  ideal  for  either  a  quart  or  a  pint 
can.  My  aluminum  steamer,  which  I  use 
for  many  things,  I  find  will  hold  three 
one-quart  cans.  A  tin  sap  bucket  will 
hold  from  three  to  six  one-quart  jars. 


Home  Canning  Outfit  at  Work 

The  inside  of  a  large  agate-iron  double 
boiler  with  an  agate  bowl  which  chances 
t'o  fit  into  it  turned  upside  down  makes  a 
receptacle  for  a  quart  can  or  a  pint  can. 
Investigate  and  try  your  utensils.  The 
chances  are  you  w’ill  find  what  you  desire, 
but,  if  not,  take  as  many  jars  as  you  wish 
to  can  at  one  time,  to  the  hardware  store 
and  select  a  receptacle  for  them  with 
cover  to  fit.  A  false  bottom  made  with 
laths  nailed  together  with  short  nails  is 
convenient,  as  is  also  a  circle  cut  from 
one-half  inch  wire  mesh.  A  hardware 
man  will  cut  the  latter  and  perhaps  he 
will  cut  down  a  wooden  potato  masher 
in  a  lathe  to  l^/m  inches,  so  it  will  go  in¬ 
side  your  glass  jar.  A  thickly  folded 
cloth  may  be  made  to  serve  as  a  false 
bottom,  but  if  two  tiers  of  pint  cans 
should  be  canned,  the  wire  mesh  is  quite 
necessary  to  separate  the  tiers.  The 
masher  is  surely  very  convenient  for  pack¬ 
ing  corn,  meat,  greens,  etc.,  into  jars.  A 
fruit  funnel  is  also  necessary. 

Get  the  Canners  at  AA’ork. — It  takes 


a  long  time  and  much  work  to  try  out 
experiments,  but  we  need  a  larger  and 
more  efficient  army  of  canners  at  work 
in  the  homes  of  this  nation,  not  two  or 
three  years  hence,  but  this  very  hour. 
AVe  must  make  haste  by  acquainting  our¬ 
selves  with  and  benefiting  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others.  The  following  questions 
are  answered  in  the  hope  that  it  may  help 
many  recruits  to  speed  their  training : 

1.  Shall  I  sterilize  my  can  before  pack¬ 
ing  meat  into  it?  No,  This  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Cans  should  be  cleaned  and  dried 
when  they  are  emptied.  All  traces  of  old 
rubber  which  may  stick  to  the  can  should 
be  carefully  removed. 

2.  IIow  tight  shall  I  screw  the  top  of  .a 
Mason  jar?  Almost  as  tight  as  you  can. 
The  heat  expands  and  loosens  it. 

.3.  IIow  can  I  keep  the  steam  in?  In 
the  case  of  a  sap  bucket,  stop  the  hole 
with  a  cork  wound  with  thin  cloth  or 
gauze.  Place  an  old  towel  or  cloth  two 
or  three  thicknesses  over  the  top  of  the 
bucket.  On  the  towel  place  a  tin  kettle 
cover  the  size  of  the  bucket.  Fold  edges 
of  towel  back  on  top  of  cover.  Place  an 
agate  basin  on  top  of  the  cover  and  in 
the  basin  place  two  or  three  flatirons  to 
act  as  a  weight.  The  towel  becoming 
damp  will  rust  the  irons  if  they  are 
placed  directly  on  it.  The  bucket  iron 
rusts  the  towel  also.  Steam  escapes  con¬ 
tinually  through  the  towel.  During  _  a 
three-hour  sterilization  period  water  will 
boil  away  four  or  five  inches  in  a  large 
sap  bucket. 

4.  May  I  open  the  bucket  while  steril¬ 
izing?  Yes,  quickly,  to  add  boiling  water 
if  necessary.  Add  10  minutes  more  to 
the  cooking  period  to  make  up  for  loss  of 
heat.  Always  overtime  rather  than  un¬ 
dertime.  If  cooking  quart  and  pint  cans 
at  the  same  time,  one  cannot  fill  the  buck¬ 
et  so  full  of  water.  I  have  just  as  good 
results  with  less  water,  but  I  keep  the 
cover  as  tight  as  possible. 

.5.  IIow  shall  I  know  when  water  be¬ 
gins  to  boil?  ’rbe  sound  when  you  listen 
closely  and  also  the  sight  of  escaping 
.steam  will  tell  you. 

0.  IIow  shall  I  know  how  long  to  boil 
different  products?  ’The  time  tables  re¬ 
ferred  to  above  will  tell  you. 

7.  IIow  can  I  manage  to  seal  a  jar  in 
the  sterilizer?  I  never  have.  I  remove 
the  jar  with  a  holder,  placing  it  xipon  a 
thick  cloth,  having  all  doors  and  windows 
closed  just  at  this  time  to  prevent  drafts. 
Then  i  seal  it  at  once. 

8.  If  a  rubber  squeezes  out  from  un¬ 
der  the  cover  of  a  wire  top.  what  shall  I 
do?  You  can  generally  push  it  into  place 
just  before  you  fasten  down  the  clamp. 

9.  How  may  I  know  if  a  can  is  .sealed? 
After  you  suppose  you  have  seale_d  it,  lis¬ 
ten  near  the  top  of  can.  If  air  is  escap¬ 
ing  you  can  hear  it.  If  not,  turn  the  can 
carefully  upside  down  and  leave  it.  If  it 
isn’t  sealed  it  will  leak.  Cans  tested  be¬ 
fore  using  seldom  give  trouble. 

10.  Can  one  afford  fuel  to  can  just  one 
or  two  quarts  of  surplus  food?  It  does 
not  require  as  much  as  one  would  sup¬ 
pose.  I  try  to  have  my  cans  filled^  and 
ready  the  night  before.  In  the  morning  I 
jdace  them  on  the  range  as  soon  as  the 
fire  is  started.  AA’hile  I  am  using  fuel 
for  the  forenoon’s  Avork,  the  canning  is 
done  without  one  iota  of  extra  fuel,  and 
with  very  little  trouble  to  myself.  It  re¬ 
quires  only  a  little  heat  to  keep  a  bucket 
boiling. 

11.  If  the  juice  boils  out  of  the  can. 
shall  one  open  it  and  fill  it  Avith  boiling 
Avater?  No,  not  at  all.  Seal  it  just  as  it 
is.  ’To  open  it  Avould  violate  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  canning. 

12.  AA’hat  shall  I  do  Avith  the  grease 
on  the  water  in  the  sap  bucket?  Let  it 
get  cold,  boil  it  doAvn,  strain,  through  a 
cloth  and  save  it  to  use. 

18.  When  the  moat  is  cold,  the  fat  is 
ffirmed  around  the  middle  of  the  can  and 
tlie  meat  is  far  above  the  grease  neither 
is  my  can  full.  Is  this  right?  Yes.  that 
is  the  Avay  it  should  appear.  It  Avill  keep 
because  the  air  is  sterile.  I  often  fid  a 
quart  can  only  half  full  of  pumpkin, 
jieas,  corn,  etc.,  because  I  either  do  not 
liaA'e  enough  to  fill  it  or  do  not  care  to 
open  so  much  at  one  time.  t 

14.  lIoAV  shall  I  remember  hoAV  I  did  a 
product?  Buy  large  gummed  labels  at  the 
bookstore,  label  each  can  Avith  date  and 
method  of  canning.  AVben  the  can  is 
opened,  note  result  and  Avrite  it  down  in 
your  canning  memoranda.  I’liis  increases 
confidence  in  one  s  self  and  is  A^aluable 
for  future  reference. 

15.  AA'^ould  a  steam  iiressure  canner 

help  greatly  ?  I  own  one,  like  it  very 
much  and  use  it  to  can  large  quantities 
at  a  time,  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  incur  the  expense  of  buying  one  if  one 
does  not  care  to  do  .so.  . 

Because,  of  repeatedly  gratifying  results 
I  haA-e  grown  to  enjoy  the  AA'ork  of  can¬ 
ning  as  much  as  I  do  the  reiA'ard  of  m> 
labor,  which  I  receive  later  Avhen  I  am 
reminded  that  “The  proof  of  thejnidding 
is  in  the  eating  thereof.” 


S.  M.  T. 


Easier  Dishwashing 

If  there  is  any  “magic”  which  can  be 
iplied  to  dish-Avashiiig  it  is  hot  water 
id  then  some  more  hot  AA'ater.  ihe  most 
betive  “chemical”  is  probably  a  good 
ishing  powder.  It  is  less  expensive 
an  soap  and  saves  time.  IIoAvever,  the 
eniical  is  not  important  as  'n  Avashing 
itlies.  A  generous  supply  of  hot  Avater 
ill  do  the  Avork  even  Avith  greasy  dishes 
the  Avater  can  just  be  kept  hot. 


There  are  dish-Avashing  machines  on 
the  market,  but  they  are  expensive,  they 
take  room  in  the  kitchen  and  they  require 
Avater  enough  to  do  the  family  Avashing. 
.uany  of  us  Avho  live  on  farms  are  not 
equipped  for  the  use  of  unlimited  quanti¬ 
ties  of  AA'ater.  AA'ith  AA'ater  piped  into 
the  house  that  part  of  the  problem  is 
solved,  but  even  Avith  the  supply  of  Avater 
practically  unlimited  and  the  necessity 
of  pumping  and  carrying  it  some  distance 
a  machine  is  not  practicable. 

Dish-washing  at  best  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  ceremony  from  .scraping  the 
plates  and  cooking  utensils  and  piling  the 
dishes  in  order,  to  Avashing  first,  the 
glasses,  then  cups,  saucers  and  .silver  on 
doAA'n  to  plates  and  utensils.  But  this 
seeming  ceremony  saves  Avork  in  the  long 
run.  To  make  dish-Avashin,;  really  much 
easier  Ave  need  to  dispense  Avith  .some  of 
our  old  traditions.  For  instance,  except 
for  silver  and  gla.';sAvare,  dishes  need  not 
he  wdped  at  all.  provided  they  are  thor¬ 
oughly  rinsed  in  Scalding  Avater  after 
washing,  and  drained  in  such  a  AA'ay  that 
the  air  strikes  them  Avhile  they  are  hot. 
They  dry  almost  instantly  clear  and  shiny. 
Thi.s  alone  Avill  saA'e  any  houseAvife  from 
10  to  20  minutes  three  times  a  day,  or 
altogether  fi'om  one-half  to  one  hour  every 
day  for  resting,  reading,  exercise  in  the 
oj)en  air  or  anything  else  that  she  may 
prefer  to  Aviping  dishes.  And  the  dishes 
are  cleaner  and  more  sanitaiT  than  if 
rinsed  in  Avarm  Avater  and  dried  on  a 
towel. 

Put  into  the  dish-pan  as  many  dishes 
as  can  be  handled  Avithout  croAvding,  plac¬ 
ing  the  more  s'oiled  ones  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pan  and  pour  the  hot  Avater  over 
them.  Glasses  should  not  be  subjected  to 
the  very  hot  bath.  The  cleaner  dishes 
Avill  require  almost  no  effort  in  washing, 
and  the  plates,  knives  and  forks  Avill  be 
all  soaked  so  that  they  require  no  rubbing 
of  sticky  surfaces. 

Ylost  people  handle  the  dishes  Avith  the 
left  hand  and  Avash  Avith  the  right.  It 
will  save  time  and  much  Jiandling  of 
dishes  if  the  pan  into  Avhich  the  dishes 
are  piled  after  Avashing  is  placed  at  the 
left  of  the  Avorker.  Passing  the  dishes 
from  the  left  hand  to  the  right  and  on 
to  the  drain  board  or  pan  requires  un¬ 
necessary  time,  effort  and  motion.  Lack¬ 
ing  a  drainboard  or  Avire  dish-rack  the 
dishes  may  be  drained  on  a  dish  toAvel. 
Drying  dishes  Avithout  Aviping  is  quite 
common  in  hotels,  restaurants,  sanita¬ 
riums  and  hospitals  Avhere  many  dishes 
have  to  be  cleansed  thoroughly  and  ex¬ 
peditiously,  alAvays,  of  course,  rinsing 
Avith  very  hot  Avater  and  draining  imme¬ 
diately. 

M’ith  a  good  supply  of  water  easily 
available.  Iavo  generous-sized  dishpans, 
kettle  rings  for  scraping  utensils,  a  di.sh 
mop  and  suflicient  dishcloths  and  toAvels. 
dish-washing  should  lose  9nucb  of  its 
unpleasantness  and  drudgery. 

.TESSIE  I.  CARPENTER. 

There  is  nothing  on  earth  that  is  such 
a  labor-saver  as  the  mechanical  dish- 
Avasher.  "lYe  have  tried  it  for  seven  years 
and  it  almost  seems  as  if  life  Avould  be 
not  AA'orth  living  Avithout  it.  ’Lhe  table 
dishes  are  put  directly  into  the  Avasher,  a 
little  Avashing  poAA'der  sprinkled  over  them, 
a  kettle  of  hot  water  poured  in.  the  han¬ 
dle  Avorked  a  couide  of  dozen  times,  a 
kettle  of  boiling  Avater  poured  over  tbem 
to  rinse  them,  and  the  dishes  are  left  in 
place  and  found  dry  and  iiolished  ready  at 
the  next  meal  to  set  directly  on  the  table. 
It  is  a  crude  machine,  and  ought  to  be 
made  much  better.  It  Avould  be  easy  to 
construct  it  so  as  to  Avash  the  glasses,  for 
instance,  Avhich  have  to  be  done  by  hand 
for  best  results.  But  there  are  always 
some  dishes  that  Avill  not  be  cleaned  in 
the  Avasher.  Egg-soiled  dishes  and  all 
cooking  utensils  that  need  scraping  re¬ 
quire  hand-Avashing.  and,  I  .suppose,  al- 
Avays  Avill.  But  Avhy  the  disliAvasher  is 
not  in  universal  use  in  every  family  is 
something  I  have  never  understood.  In 
all  this  discussion  nobody,  so  far  as  I 
haA-e  noticed,  has  even  mentioned  the 
disliAA-asher.  Will  you  believe  Avhat  I 
liaA'e  .said  Avhen  I  tell  you  that  every  day 
I  Avash  the  dinner  and  suiijier  dishes  for 
my  Avife? 

There  are  many  other  labor-savers  that 
help  to  make  cooking  the  joy  that  it 
.should  be.  Among  them  the  slicing  ma¬ 
chine  and  the  mechanical  colander.  But 
they  are  other  stories.  w.  c.  D. 
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In  the  Tennessee  Mountains 

Tliese  February  days,  how  they  fly. 
This  morning  husband  rose  at  five  o’clock, 
made  a  fire  in  the  open  fireplace  and  one 
in  the  kitchen  stove.  At  a  quarter  past 
five  I  was  in  the  kitchen.  I  had  stirred 
up  the  buckwheat  batter  the  night  before, 
so  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  pour  in  a  little 
warm  water,  stir  in  soda  and  put  it 
on  hearth  of  stove  to  rise  w’hile  I  mixed 
up  a  few  biscuits  for  the  children’s  school 
lunch.  By  this  time  my  14-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter  has  come  in,  and  while  she  sets  table 
I  grind  coffee  and  make  gravy  by  stirring 
flour  in  melted  butter  until  it  is  hot 
enough  to  brown  and  add  sweet  milk  till 
of  proper  consistency,  as  this  is  “meat¬ 
less”  day,  though  we  are  never  in  the 
habit  of  eating  meat  for  breakfast  every 
day.  By  the  time  I  have  a  cake  apiece 
fried  for  “starters,”  the  four  boys,  rang¬ 
ing  in  age  from  eleven  to  four,  and  their 
father  are  w’ashed  and  combed.  Breakfast 
consists  of  the  puffy  brown  cake.s,  home¬ 
made  sorghum,  golden  homemade  butter, 
preserves  and  gravy,  with  coffee  for  us 
elders;  the  youngsters  drink  nothing. 

After  breakfast  the  girl  makes  a  dried- 
apple  pie  to  help  out  the  school  lunch ; 
also  one  for  our  dinner.  I  take  the  milk 
vessels  and  go  to  the  barn  to  help  milk 
the  two  cows,  and  as  I  step  out  into  the 
sweet,  mild  air,  a  feeling  of  thankfulness 
wells  up  within  me,  that  I  am  not  a  city 
woman,  cornpelled  to  breathe  the  coal 
smoke  and  city  dust  the  year  round.  The 
eastern  sky  is  a  faint  pink,  reminding  me 
of  the  inside  of  a  seashell. 

The  farm  folks  give  me  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  as  I  enter.  The  nine-year-old  boy 
throws  down  hay  and  fodder  for  the 
mules  and  mare  and  the  cows.  Husband 
throws  it  in  the  racks.  The  11-year-old 


‘mopintui  to  Watch  the  Sun  Sink'' 


feeds  corn  to  all  the  stock,  giving  special 
attention  t<)  his  own  three-inonths-old 
calf.  The  little  boys  let  out  the  ducks 
which  they  had  put  up  last  night,  and 
great  is  the  excitement  to  find  they  have 
laid  three  green  eggs,  and  they  must  have 
an  extra  ear  of  corn. 

As  I  start  to  house  with  the  milk  the 
eastern  sky  is  a  glorious  crimson,  tlie 
sun  just  peeping  abov'e  the  tree-tops.  Of 
course,  we  must  stop  a  few  moments  to 
watch  the  glowing  ball  grow  brighter  and 
brighter,  but  I  must  not  stay  too  long,  so 
I  go  in,  strain  away  the  milk,  prej)are 
school  lunch  for  the  four  elder  children 
wflio  go  to  school  near  home.  The  boy  of 
15  is  in  high  school  in  the  village  four 
miles  away,  and  boards  there.  Then  I 
call  the  boys  in,  wash,  comb  and  brush 
them,  and,  kissing  me  good-by,  they  rush 
away  to  school.  The  girl  follows  them  in 
a  few  moments,  leaving  little  boy  and 
Arlena,  the  four-months-old  baby,  to  keep 
me  company.  Husband  is  plowing  in  a 
distant  field. 

I  make  the  beds,  sweep  and  dust.  By 
this  time  a  voice  is  heard  in  the  crib  anil 
little  boy  rushes  up  to  discover  that  baby 
is  awake.  I  get  a  pan  of  warm  water  and 
a  bundle  of  clean  clothes,  a  can  of  talcum 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  ready,  and  take  the 
wee  darling,  who  coos  and  gurgles  and 
smiles  in  her  delight.  I  give  her  a  sponge 
bath,  stopping  every  moment  to  kiss  the 
dimpled  fat  arms  or  the  warm,  moist  neck, 
while  the  boy  stands  by  and  kisses,  too, 
every  time  he  gets  a  chance.  After  so 
long  a  time  she  is  finished,  and  just  in 
time  to  save  a  protest,  as  she  Avas  getting 
very  hungry,  according  to  her  story.  After 
she  lias  nursed  I  lay  her  down  in  her 
warm  crib.  She  fans  the  air  with  her 
tiny  fat  fists  and  gurgles  and  coos.  I  now 
bring  out  a  ba.sket  of  stockings  and  a  pair 
of  overalls.  I  mend  these,  and  then  it  is 
dinner  time. 

A  lire  is  kindled  in  the  stove,  and  soon 
I  call  husband  to  dinner — a  delicious  veg¬ 
etable  soup,  mashed  potatoes,  some  of  yes¬ 
terday’s  left-over  beans  warmed  up,  but¬ 
ter,  apple  butter,  chow-chow  and  corn 
bread,  with  dried  apple  pie  as  dessert.  In 
the  afternoon  I  piece  on  my  quilt  after 
stacking  up  the  soiled  dishes.  I  piece 
quilts  on  the  machine,  crazy  fashion,  and 
can  accomplish  a  lot  in  a  short  time. 

At  two  o’clock  the  mail  comes.  I  must 


glance  over  the  papers  a  few  moments 
as  I  nurse  baby.  At  half-past  four  I  go 
to  feed  the  chickens,  bring  in  water,  fill 
up  a  teakettle  and  set  on  fire ;  then  I  get 
the  baker  and  set  it  on  the  hearth  over  a 
few  coals,  put  the  lid  on  the  fire,  and  put 
on  cornbread  for  supper.  The  meal  is 
ground  by  an  old-fashioned  water-power 
mill,  turned  by  a  monstrous  wheel,  and 
we  Southerners  think  it  delicious.  Then 
I  go — after  putting  the  lid  on  the  baker— 
and  skim  sweet  milk  for  supper,  and  by 
this  time  the  children  are  home.  After 
Avarming  awhile  and  getting  “something 
n?u  elder  boys  go  to  barn. 

Ihe  httle  ones  get  in  wood,  the  girl 
washes  dishes.  After  wood  is  in  the  little 
boys  put  up  the  ducks,  and  the  larger  one 
then  makes  a  fire  in  the  big  fireplace  in 
kitchen-dining  room  to  eat  supper  by.  I 
go  to  milk,  stopping  to  watch,  the  sun 
sink  behind  a  dark  purple  cloud  in  the 
Ayest.  In  the  south  the  cloud  is  a  lovely 
lilac,  and  the  eastern  sky  is  pearl.  As  I 
conie  out  of^  the  barn  a  great  golden  .star 
shines  out  in  the  western  sky,  and  the 
purplish  dark  clouds  still  hang  low  in  the 
u  est  and  South,  denoting  snow,  husband 
says. 

As  AA^e  enter  the  door  the  great  open 
fires  greet  us  cheerily;  sister  has  the 
cornbread,  sweet  milk  and  butter  on  the 
table.  While  we  eat,  the  children  chat¬ 
ter  of  their  lessons,  games,  etc.  When 
through  eating,  the  elder  boy  and  the  girl 
Avash  the  dishes.  Husband  and  I  take  up 
the  papers,  a  neighbor’s  boy  drops  in  and 
joins  the  “kids”  in  the  kitchen.  The  chil¬ 
dren  come  in  one  by  one  to  kiss  us  good¬ 
night,  the  neighbor  boy  goes  whistling 
home  across  the  fields,  husband  goes  to 
bed,  baby  sleeps  peacefully  in  her  crib.  I 
go  to  the  door  and  look  upward  at  the 
star-studded  sky,  the  mountains  outlined 
clearly  against  it,  breathe  the  cool  air  for 
a  moment,  then  I,  too,  go  to  bed,  after  see¬ 
ing  that  all  the  children  are  tucked  in,  the 
fires  safe,  and  the  hearths  bi’ushed  up. 
As  I  study  over  the  day’s  events  it  looks 
as  if  I  do  very  little,  but  Avere  it  not  for 
the  “little  things”  done  b.v  mothers  like 
mo  .all  over  our  country  today,  Avhere 
would  the  homes  come  in?  ,So  I’m  thank¬ 
ful  I  can  Avork  and  that  I’m  given  a  work 
to  do.  _ _  MRS.  II. 

From  Pulpit  to  Poultry  Keeping 

We  have  had  all  sorts  of  farm  labor 
liropositions  put  up  to  us,  and  all 
classes  of  people  huA’e  been  represented. 
Hero  is  a  ncAV  one.  The  folloAving  letter 
is  from  a  minister  Avho  thinks  of  leaving 
his  jiulpit  in  order  to  raise  p  ultry  or 
run  a  small  farm.  We  print  the  letter  as 
a  contribution  to  the  general  literature  of 
“back-to-the-landing.”  If  any  of  our 
roa<lers  Avish  to  take  ‘p  the  matter  Avith 
this  minister,  avc  can  furnish  his  address. 

I  have  l)een  in  the  Christian  ministry 
for  several  years,  but  because  of  living 
expenses  .soaring  as  they  have,  I  find  my¬ 
self  unable  to  support  my  family  in  this 
work,  and  my  desires  lead  me  to  turn  to 
some  branch  of  agricultural  pursuits.  I 
am  not  situated  financially  so  that  I 
could  carry  on  anything  extensive,  so 
have  about  decided  I  Avould  embark  in 
the  poultry  line,  in  Avhich  I  have  had 
some  little  experience.  In  taking  this  up 
I  would  like  to  find  a  sm.all  farm,  Aa’c 
to  25  acres,  Avith  buildings.  A  place  not 
too  expensiA’o,  that  I  could  bu.y  and  pay 
for  in  rent,  or  by  the  month,  or  any  Avay 
mutually  agreeable,  located  Avhere  there 
would  be  Avork  by  tlie  day.  Can  you 
help  me?  l.  g.  boavex. 


Old  Ben  Farr’s  Awakening’ 

(Continued  from  page  45fl) 
his  old  cheerful  Avay.  “I’m  goin’  to  town 
this  mornin’.” 

“To  tOAvn,”  said  Sarah  quickly.  “.\ir 
ye  crazy?  You  git  back  inter  bed  an’ 
I’ll  fix  some  more  catnip  tea.  I  guess  yer 
feverish.” 

“Feverish  nothin’.”  answered  Ben,  as 
he  hunted  around  for  his  .socks.  “I’m  as 
chipper  ez  a  cricket  ’cept  my  feet,  but 
they  don’t  matter.  Y"es,  sir,  I’m  goin’ 
to  town  this  mornin’  to  git  ye  some 
things  ye  been  needin’.” 

Sarah  had  juit  the  soda  into  the  pan¬ 
cake  batter,  and  she  Avas  so  surprised 
that  she  left  it  to  sloAvly  boil  up  in  the 
middle  unstirred,  as  she  looked  blankly 
at  old  Ben.  “But  AA'hei’e’s  yer  money, 
man  alive?”  she  asked. 

“I’m  goin’  ter  take  back  the  new  rifle ; 
I  ain’t  used  it  yet.” 

He  hobbled  over  to  the  clock  shelf  and 
took  down  an  old  rusty  pen.  Then  he 
peered  into  the  ink  bottle  Avhere  a  cake 
of  dried  ink  rattled  about.  “Here,  Sary,” 
he  said,  “ye  jest  put  some  cold  tea  inter 
that  ink  bottle  an’  it  can  be  a-soakin’  up 
Avhilst  we  eat  breakfast.  Ye  can  be 
a-thinkin’  up  the  things  ye  Avant  me  to 
git  fer  yer,  but  I’m  going  to  head  the 
]i.st  Avith  the  best  fryin’  pan  I  kin  find  in 
the  market.” 


How  to  buy 
FLOUR 

Kal£and-lia]f 

It  is  developing  that  enormous 
waste  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  is  pos¬ 
sible  and  probable  if  the  Substitute 
flours  are  not  purchased  in  the  proper 
proportion  and  assortment. 

Buy  Correctly 

Adopt  the  following  suggestion  and 
you  will  not  go  far  astray.  You  can 
even  cut  out  the  memoranda  order 
and  take  it  to  your  grocer. 

An  Ideal  Flour  Order 


msm 


\0 


A  49-lb  tack  of 
Pure  Wheat  Flour 


^  V 


' — SubtUtute  flourt 
in  proper  proportion 


In  the  hands  of  an  interested  patri¬ 
otic  housewife  no  accumulation  of  any 
item  of  the  above  assortment  should 
occur.  Used  in  well -planned  menus 
each  of  the  items  can  be  consumed  in 
about  the  proportion  given  and  no  over¬ 
supply  will  be  left  to  spoil  or  waste. 

A  Free  Booklet 

If  any  of  these  war-time  wheat-flour 
substitutes  are  new  to  you  and  you 
are  liot  fully  informed  as  to  how  to  use 
them,  send  for  a  copy  of  a  free  book¬ 
let  entitled  — 

Pillsburys 

40 -War -Time  Recipes 

This  book  will  be  mailed  to  you 
free  upon  application.  If  its  recipes 
are  carefully  followed,  you  will  find 
you  can  prepare  delicious  dishes  in 
good  variety.  These  recipes  will  help 
you  avoid  poor  results  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  incident  thereto.  They  will  show 
you  that  these  substitutes  are  useable 
and  likeable  and  that  you  should  not 
be  prejudiced  against  their  use. 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company 

Dept.  F 12  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Among  the  Children 


As  usual  wc  have  a  new  group  of  new 
children  tliis  week.  This  page  has  become 
almost  as  i)opular  as  any  In  The  R.  X.-Y., 
for  children  like  to  know  how  “other  folks 
look”  and  the  grown-ups  are  interested, 
tuo.  That  little  farmer  at  Fig.  2.30  will 


dreii  we  should  find  one  pulling  a  sled 
and  several  aristocrats  playing  llm  i)art 
of  “the  man  on  horseback.” 

And  there  is  a  patriotic  group  at  Fig. 
241.  That  comes  from  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  where  good  folks  and  bright 
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pony  and  his  companion?  Some  of  you 
gray-haired  men,  just  come  back  to  child¬ 
hood  and  tell  me  that  I 

These  two  young  poultry  raisers  at  Fig. 
240  are  not  worrying  at  the  moment  about 
the  high  price  of  feed.  Their  geese  are 
hustlers,  and  will  pick  up  most  of  their 
food.  The  boy  has  a  potato  fork  and 
he  will  dig  worms  until  the  geese  get  wise 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  had  enough. 


“On  the  Trap  Line” 

I  have  owned  a  trap  line  for  two  years, 
and  think  it  the  most  interesting  out¬ 
door  sport  for  any  person  who  likes  to 
be  out  of  doors.  ^ly  second  year  I  was 
joined  by  Edward  R.  Sisley,  who  is  but 
10  years  old.  and  is  an  awful  nice  boy 
to  be  in  partnership,  believe  me !  We 
have  caught  19  muskrats,  one  skunk. 
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make  a  livestock  expert  .some  day.  That 
is  probably  his  pig  busily  engaged  in  mak¬ 
ing  i)ork  for  the  people.  Our  little  friend 
is  .safer  just  now  on  tlie  outside  of  a  wire 
fence,  but  lal<‘r  when  he  gets  a  little 
larger  he  can  get  right  into  the  hog  yard. 
l*erhai)S  this  boy  has  a  brother  in  Europe 
serving  his  country  behind  a  b.irbed  wire 
•  •utanglenieut.  On  this  (piiet  farm  the 
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pig  behind  the  wo^'e^l  wii’e  is  doing  his 
duty. 

And  then  we  make  a  jump  to  Yuma, 
Arizona,  where  the  idiotograph  at  Fig.  2.3,1 
was  taken.  1  have  heard  that  Yuma  is 
the  hottest  j)lace  in  the  countj\v.  There 
is  no.  evidence  of  that  in  this  picture, 
either  .about  the  girl  serving  as  “horse” 
or  the  children  and  dog  playing  passengei-. 
Fhildren  are  alike  the  world  over.  If  we 
could  liaA’e  a  pictuic  of  (rreenlaud  chil- 


llags  are  very  much  i)i  evidence  just  now. 
Who  is  having  the  best  time  on  that  ride 
— the  motive  power  or  the  power  that 
gives  him  the  motive? 

Long  before  the  days  of  aiitomobiles  it 
meant  something  to  own  a  good  horse. 
T  knew  a  boy  who  travelled  far  and 


(uaiwled  under  -.a  fence  to  see  Dexter  and 
Smuggler  trot  by.  It  was  a  great  thing 
to  sit  behind  one  of  these  fast  ones  and 
feel  the  air  rushing  jiast  as  the  horse 
pounded  the  road  with  his  feet.  Those 
were  great  days,  but  did  the  best  of  them 
ever  feel  ju'ouder  as  he  drew  in  his  lines — 
than  the  boy  shown  at  Fig.  237 — over  his 


Xearly  every  boy  at  this  season  begins 
to  play  marbles  and  walks  on  stilts.  We 
have  all  had  a  hand  at  that,  and  most  of 
us  have  had  a  tumble — but  the  bones  of 
youth  are  pliable  and  easily  mended.  The 
upi)er  boy  in  the  picture.  Fig.  2.30,  is  well 
elevated  at  least. 


And  then  comes  that  group  of  kittens. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  more  natural  picture 
of  young  cat  life?  The  camera  caught 
them  jmst  right.  Older  peoph'  usually 
regard  a  litter  of  kittens  as  a  nuisance, 
but  that  is  because  they  have  forgotten 
how  much  they  thought  of  the  little  cat 
when  they  were  young. 


one  opossum  and  one  mole,  which  w(> 
think  is  pretty  good  for  two  young,  in¬ 
experienced  trappers,  don’t  you?  My 
partner  caught  the  skunk  about  March 
,3rd,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  an  old  trapinu* 
and  Ted’s  grandfathei',  who  has  graded 
a  good  deal  of  furs,  thinks  it  i.s  worth 
about  .$.j,  and  that  will  raise  our  fur.s. 
We  have  great  success  with  baiting  our 
traps  with  apples,  potatoes,  and  carrots 
but  we  cannot  disobey  Mr.  Hoover’s  rule 
of  food  conservation  I  AVe  have  been 
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bothered  with  a  pair  of  minks  of  late, 
and  they  seem  to  be  too  smart  for  us, 
evide'ntly ;  Ave  have  had  no  signs  of 
catching  them  as  yet. 

3'he  muskrat  is  the  beaver’s  little 
cou.sin.  and  lots  a  good  many  of  its  big 
cousin's  traits.  It  evidently  builds 
houses  which  rise  from  two  to  three  feet 
above  the  surface,  and  they  also  dig  holes 
in  banks,  and  sometimes  build  their 
houses  in  under  the  banks  at  the  end  of 
their  little  co.sy  hole,  which  is  lined  Avith 
(rontinued  on  page  47.3.') 


Tnkiny  the  Air  tiehind  'Tlexter.” 
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The  Deadly  Doorknob 

How  Sammy  Merwin  Caught  the  Measles 


Sammy  Merwin  was  down  with  the 
measles,  aiul  wliere  on  earth  he  caught 
them  no  one  could  tigure  out.  Ilis  mother 
hnew  that  measles  was  a  dangerous  dis¬ 
ease  in  young  children,  because  of  fre¬ 
quent  and  seriou.s  complications,  even 
though  it  did  not  prove  fatal  in  itself. 
So,  when  she  learned  that  there  were 
measles  in  the  neighborhood,  she  kept 
Sammy  at  home  and  felt  safe.  The  idea 
»<f  some  of  the  neighbors  that  a  child 
might  better  have  the  measles  while 
young  and  get  them  over  with  didn't 
ai)peal  to  Mrs.  i\rerwin  ;  she  was  sensible 
enough  to  realize  that  the  younger  a  child 
the  less  his  resistance  to  disease,  and 
that,  if  he  must  be  sick  at  all,  the  longer 
the  illness  is  postponed  the  better. 

But  how  could  Sammy  have  caught  the 
measles?  lie  had  not  been  near  a  siik 
child,  and  hardly  iiwjiy  from  home  for 
weeks.  .Tack  Frost  and  the  North  AYind 
had  quarantined  nearly  every  house  with 
a  snowbank,  and  there  was  little  need 
for  the  rwl  cards  of  the  health  otlicer.  It 
is  true  that  Mr.s.  Howard,  who  lived  ,a 
half  mile  down  the  road,  had  run  in 
about  10  days  before  S.ammy  came  down 
with  a  rash  and  had  asked  Mrs.  Merwin 
to  telephone  for  the  doctor.  She  said  that 
Susie  had  broken  otit  with  what  she  was 
afraid  Avas  the  measles.  But  Mrs.  Hoaa'- 
ard  had  only  stepptul  inside  the  door  for 
a  minute  and  Sammy  Avas  out  feeding  his 
<‘hickens  at  the  time;  he  certainly  could 
not  haA’e  caught  the  measles  from  her. 

When  Dr.  Wise  calh'd  to  see  Sammy, 
Mrs.  ^lerwin  asked  if  measles  could  ride 
through  the  air  on  snoAvHakes.  Dr.  Wise 
drew  his  shoulders  back  and  sAvelh'd  up  a 
little,  as  one  has  to  AA'heu  giA’ing  pro¬ 
fessional  information,  and  said  that  the 
old  idea  of  contagious  dis<‘ases  ti'aveling 
through  the  air  had  bt'en  disc'arded.  It 
was  noAv  believed  to  be  by  means  of  some 
of  the  discharges  from  the  bo‘(iy  that;  our 
oivlinary  communi(!able  diseases  Avere 
S{)read.  In  the  case  of  measles,  he  said, 
the  poison  lay  in  the  dischiirges  from  the 
nose,  throat,  eyes  and  ears. 

This  only  increased  tin*  mystery. 
Sammy’  hadn't  com(^  in  contact  AA’ith  any¬ 
one  Avho  Avas  sick  .and  no  sick  j)erson  had 
been  near  the  house.  Things  had  indeed 
come  to  a  pretty  pass  Avhen  Dr.  Wise  had 
to  confess  ignorance  of  anything  pertain¬ 
ing  to  his  profession,  and  he  could  hardly 
luiA’c  been  said  to  have  done  so  here,  for, 
when  pressed  for  an  explanation,  he  said 
that  he  deemed  it  possibly  a  case  of  auto¬ 
intoxication.  Sammy’s  gr.amlmother  de¬ 
clared  that  that  Avas  just  Avhat  she  had 
thought  all  the  time,  for  the  bo.v  AA’ouldn’t 
keep  out  of  the  auto,  even  in  the  Winter 
time.  And  Dr.  Wise;  hurrii'd  JiAvay  to  see 
anorher  jiatieut. 

Mrs*.  Merwin  Avasn't  satisfied,  howevei’, 
and  she  det('rmined  to  ask  Dr.  .loinvay’, 
the  health  otlicer,  Avlien  he  c.anie  to  the 
house.  J)r.  .Tonway  Avas  rejuited  to  ha\'e 
a  nose  for  trailing  dis«'ase.s  as  a  hound 
folloAv.s  the  hare;  surely  he  could  unravel 
the  snarl.  But  Dr.  .loiiAva.v  meiady  Avinked 
at  Sammy  and  said  that  he  Avould  be 
jiggered  if  he  knew,  'I'he  he.alth,  officer 
was  not  as  old  as  Dr.  Wise  and  perhaps 
not  as  dignilied  in  the  .sickroom  as  he 
should  have  b«M‘n.  Such  language,  at  any 
rate,  Avas  hardly  defensible.  Among  them 
all,  there  Avas  no  one  to  explain  hoAV 
Sammy  MerAvin  caught  the  measles.  Dr. 
Wise’s  explanation  didn’t  really  siitisfy 
anyone  but  (Jrandm.a  Merwin.  BetAveen 
you  and  I  and  the  hit(diing  post,  however, 
there  Avei’e  those  Avho  kneAV’,  though  they 
were  not  talking.  'I'lie  Mi'iisleimps  kncAV, 
but  the  Measleim])s  nevt'r  talk. 

If  you  have  never  seen  a  Mejishdmp. 
you  must  know  that  they  are  quec'r  little 
p<'ople  Avith  h'gs  that  curl  like  coi’k- 
scrcAVS.  Instead  of  Avalking.  they  bound 
around  on  these  spiral  legs,  Avhich,  of 
course,  act  like  springs  under  them.  If 
you  could  see  him,  you  Avould  l.atigh  to 
watch  a  Measleini))  getting  about.  Some¬ 
times,  in  his  hiiste  to  get  out  of  a  ray  of 
sunlight  that  suddenl.v  pops  through  a 
window,  he  Avill  bound  so  high  that  his 
bead  touches  the  ceiling.  But  ,a’ou  can't 
see  a  Measleimp  unless  you  stjueeze  one 
eye  tight  shut  Jind  loftk  Avith  the  other 
jtbrough  a  long  brass  tube  fastened  to  a 


horseshoe.  So  very  fcAV  people  have  ever 
seen  them. 

Noav  the  IVIeasleimps  have  to  live  all 
the  time  in  dark  places,  for  they  Avould 
soon  die  out  in  the  sunlight.  Even  the 
outdoor  air  shriv(ds  them  up  and  t.akes 
all  their  strength  aAvay.  That  is  probably 
the  reason  they  are  so  hateful.  No  one 
can  live  all  the  time  in  dark,  dirt,\’  places, 
UAvay  from  the  fresh  air,  and  keep  good 
natuied.  It  is  a  fact  ttiat  the  ^If'asleimp.s 
h.aven’t  a  good  tr.-iit  about  them.  They 
hide  in  bureau  draAvers  and  under  the 
edges  of  the  carpet  and  Avatch  their 
chance  to  spring  out  upon  unprotected 
children.  They  can’t  abide  soap  and 
AA’ater  and  luiA’e  been  knoAA’ii  to  fiiint  aAvay 
at  the  sight  of  a  mop.  They  are  not 
))eoi)le  to  be  associated  Avith  under  any 
circumstances. 

But  to  get  back  to  Samm.A’  MerAvin ; 
it  so  happened  that  a  family  of  Measle- 
imps  had  moA’ed  into  the  neighborhood  in 
a  lady’s  trunk,  and,  upon  getting  out  of 
th.at  aft('r  dark,  they  had  found  their  AA’ay 
to  the  school-house.  That  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  it  and  that  is  Avhere  Susie 
lloAvard  comes  in.  Old  T’eter  Measleimj) 
and  a  number  of  his  great-great-giand- 
(diildren  hid  in  a  fohl  of  Susie’s  dress  and 
AVfU’e  ciirried  home  Avith  her.  'I'liat  night 
they  sprang  upon  Susie’s  bed  and 
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bound(;d  all  over  the  blue  (;overlid  that 
Susie’s  grandmother  had  AA'oven  Avith  her 
oAvn  hand.s,  the  one  Avith  F.  T.  II.  in  the 
corner.  They  cruAvled  up  behind  Susie’s 
ears  and  hopped  over  her  face  and  doAvn 
her  neck ;  and  the  A  ery  next  morning, 
wherever  they  had  step])ed  Susie  Avas 
broken  out  Avith  a  big  pickled  beet  blotch. 

It  Avas  Avhen  31  rs.  lIoAvard  .saw  these 
blotches  that  she  decided  to  go  over  to 
Mrs,  MerAvin’s  .and  telei)hone  for  the 
doctor.  Before  going,  she  picked  up 
Susie’s  handkerchief  Avhich  had  fallen 
off:  from  the  bed,  Avfthout  noticing,  of 
cour.se,  that  the  3Ieasleimps  had  hidden  in 
it  Avhen  the  sun  came  up.  Old  1‘eter 
Measleimp  now  saAV  a  chance  for  more 
mischief,  so,  AA’ith  tlu’ce  of  his  grt'at-great- 
grandchildren,  he  clung  to  Mrs.  lIoAvard’s 
hand  and  Avas  carried  along  Avith  her. 
Old  I’eter  didn’t  Avant  to  come  b.ack  Avith 
Mrs.  IIoAvard,  for  Susie’s  big  brother  Ed 
had  had  the  measles  and  I’eter  aa’us  afraid 
of  him.  So,  Avhen  3Irs.  IIoAvard  ojiened 
the  door  to  return  home,  old  Peter  and 
his  three  gr<mt-great-grandchildreu  slipi)ed 
from  her  thumb  and  clung  to  the  door¬ 
knob.  'I'hat  AA’as  a  mistake  upon  old 
Peter’s  part,  for,  if  he  had  been  obliged 
to  stay  ui)on  that  shiny  doorknob  a  great 
Avhile,  he  Avotild  hiiviA  died,  aiid  it  Avas 
.'‘o  far  from  the  floor  that  he  ilidn't  dare 
jumi)  doAA’u.  Did  P«der’s  h'g.s  AA’er<‘n’t  as 
springy  as  they  used  to  be.  He  Avas 
worried  Avhen  he  saAV  Avhat  he  had  done. 

You  Avill  remember  that,  Avhen  31rs. 
lIoAvard  calh'd,  Sammy  Avas  out  feeding 
his  chickens.  As  luck  would  Inu'e  it,  he 
went  into  the  house  ju.st  after  3Irs.  Hoav- 
ard  left;  and  that  is  all  that  saA’cd  old 
Peter  and  his  three  great-great-grand¬ 
children  from  a  lingering  death  upon  the 
doorknob.  They  clung  to  Sammy’s  hand, 
and.  as  he  dreAV  his  slecA’e  across  his  nose, 
(Continued  on  page  404.) 


Family  cold  ?  Brin^  'em  over  Kere  ! 
Ow  Itooise  is  fine  and'warmi 

“It’s  a  terribly  cold  night  and  the  mer¬ 
cury  is  steadily  dropping.  Better  bring 
the  children  and  your  mother  over  here. 

We’re  cozy  as  kittens,  June  and  I  are 
playing  checkers  and  the  kids  are  nice 
and  Avarm,  playing  on  the  floor.’’ 

That’s  what  a  man  says  avIio  has  an 

InTERrMTIOML 

Onepipe  Heater 


If  instead  of  “keeping  sev 
heaters  in  your  cellar,  your 
Avith  fresh,  Avarm  air,  and  th 


eral  stoves  going’’  you  had  one  of  these  simple 
Avhole  house  would  be  flooded  all  Avinter  long, 
e  famil)t  could  go  about  as  they  pleased,  comfort¬ 
able  in  any  part  of  the  house. 

And  you  Avould  have  muck  less  bothet — no 
dirt,  dust  or  ashes  scattered  over  the  carpet,  no 
constant  danger  of  fire,  no  filling  stoves  Avith 
fuel  4  or  5  times  a  day. 

The  International  Onepipe  needs  attention 
only  once  or  tAA  ice  a  da}’.  It  produces  a  steady 
volume  of  heated  fresh  air  that  rises  through 
its  single  register,  through  open  doors,  into 
every  nook  and  corner. 

It  is  a  real,  substantial  heater,  scientifically  de¬ 
signed  and  built.  Guaranteed  for  5  years  and  put 
in  on  60  days  trial.  With  proper  care  it  Avill  last 
a  lifetime.  It  is  ea.sy  to  install,  simple  and  easy 
to  operate.  Good  for  most  old  houses  as  Avell  as 
neAv,  and  just  the  heater  for  churches  and  stores. 

The  International  Onepipe  Heater  is  a  home 
necessity,  keeping  the  family  comfortable,  pro¬ 
tecting  their  heedth  by  preventing  colds,  and 
adding  to  their  happiness. 

Write  at  once  for  Illustrated  Booklet.  With  it  Ave 
Avill  send  a  simple  Chart.  When  returned,  we  will  tell 
you  frankly  if  your  particular  house  is  adapted  to  this 
style  heater.  This  expert  advice  is  entirely  free  and 
unbiased,  and  obligates  you  in  no  way. 

InTERH/rrion/iL  He/iter  Cocop/iny 

6-26  Monroe  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Mahers  of  all  styles  of  heating  apparatus — steam 
and  hot  water  boilers  and  warm  air  furnaces. 


I  here  Is  no  longer  any  need  for  you  to  liear 
iiuperfecily,  for  straining  to  hear  or  being  con¬ 
spicuous  in  any  AA'ay.  uver  a  quarter  million 
•leaf  people  are  now  hearing  clearly  with  the 
Acousticon.  And  since  the  perfecting  of  our 
new  1918  Acousticon— smaller,  better  and  just 
as  strong  as  ever,  it  Is  no  more  noticeable  than 
in  the  above  picture. 

'I'ljere  is  no  need,  either  to  take  any  of  these 
statements  without  proof.  AVe  have  alway.s 
been  willing  to  prove  what  the  Acousticon  will 
do  in  each  individual  case,  without  a  cent  of 
expense  to  the  user.  That's  the  reason  Ave  have 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  enihiisia.stically 
satisfie<i  customers  uoav 

Just  Avrito  us  .“aying,  “I  am  hard  oi  hearing  and 
AA'ill  try  the  Acousticon.”  AVo  Avill  .semi  a  on,  deliA  orv 
charges  paid,  tlio  '  ■’ 

1918  Acousticon 


F*r  10  Days’ 
Free  Trial 


N»  Deposit 
No  E  X  p  en  s  e 


All  we  ask  is  titat  you  give  it  a  fair  triai  in  your  own 
homo  and  amid  familiar  surroundings.  Tlien  fhcro 
can  bo  ii<j  doubt  ofwhother  it  improves yourlieariiii? 

If  it  does  not  do  so,  we  want  it  iwek  witliout  a  cent 
of  expense  to  you  for  the  trial,  because  wo  know  it 
IS  j<oo<i  business  policy  to  have  mme  but  satislled 
and  enthnsiastio  customers— Tliat's  the  only  kind 
we  now  have.  Write  for  your  FKKH  TK I  AH  today. 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO.,  1350  Candler  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 

Cana.iian  .Adtiress,  621  XeAv  Birks  Buil.iing,  Montreal 


FREE 


101  Exquisite 
Wall  Paper 
Samples 


AVrite  us  a  postal  to¬ 
day.  bet  us  mail  you 
this  big  book  of  the  _ 

Very  latest  New  York  styles  in  wall  papers.  Don’t  select 
your  paper  until  you  have  seen  them.  Beautify  your 
entire  home  at  small  cost.  Our  reiiiavkably  Ioav  mices 
begin  at  8c  a  double  rolL 

88c  papers  a  big  room 

This  l)ig  new  book  tell*  how  you 
can  do  the  Avork  yourself,  quiekly 
and  easily.  Don’t  mi.ss  those  idt 
original  pattenis  we  want  to  send 
you  free.  'Vrite  iiostal  note— just 
say  “.Send  AVall  Vapor  Book.” 

907  Stores  Bldig.,  New  York] 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  Avill 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  tht;  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durabilitv.  'Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


[' M  etmna4 
AMOVNt 
OUAH 


Sore  Muscles 

^  Muscular 
soreness,  stiff 
or  Swollen  joints  and 
,  backache  immediately 
benefited  by  an  application  of 

AN  DO  LIN 

The  Penetrative  Anodyne  Cream 

Reduces  SAvelliiig.  makes  joints  supple 
and  iiiusclcs  pliable.  One  application 
gives  relief  in  the  most  obstinate 
cases.  Send  10c,  coin  orstamps  for  i 
^  trial sizetube,  orOOcforlarge  tube.  ( 

EDWARD  LASSERE,  Inc. 

Sole  Agents  for  America 
400  West  23rd  St. 

NewYork 


<D0LI  = 


I  Dresses  and  Waists  I 

I  TO  ORDER  BY  PARCEL  POST  | 
I  city  design  and  style.  I 

I  As  leader  a  Serge  or  Satin  (!}/§/)  I 
I  Gown,  5th  Ave.  latest  style  ip^U  | 
I  Other  prices  less  than  you  expect.  I 

I  Send  measurements  and  check.  I 

I  Dress  will  go  in  10  days.  | 

I  CATHERINE  MAY  I 

I  72  W  EST  48(li  STREET  I 

I  Near  5th  Ave.  New  York  City  | 

i  H 

. "I 
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our  Chance 

S/A,V^E  MOMEX  AND 

ENJovYanDyK 

leasaGDlTEE- 

SlDUcy  back  if  you  are  not  delighted  with  the  quality 
I’arcel  Post  free  witliiu  300  miles.  Send  for  Price  I.ist 


WRITE  NOW 

for  one  of  these  ' 


1  lb.  Best  Tea,  1  lb.  Best 
Collee,  and  1  lb.  Best  Cocoa 

-or- 


$1.00  OFFERS  (  5  lbs.  Best  Mara  Coffee. 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 

51  Barclay  St.,  qj.  ^31  fyiarkat_St., 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Books  Worth  Buying 

SIX  EXCELLENT  EARM  BOOKS. 
Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  Day.. $1.76 
Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  Gay..  1.75 

Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals, 

Well  .  1.76 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears .  1.76 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.76 
BOOKS  ON  INSECTS  AND  PLANT  DIS¬ 
EASES. 

Injurious  Insects,  O’Kane  . $2.00 

Manual  of  Insects,  Slingerland . 2.00 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  Stev¬ 
ens  and  Hall  . 2.00 

Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,  Duggar  2.00 
STANDARD  FRUIT  BOOKS. 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  .$1.00 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears  .  1.50 

Tlte  Nursery  Book,  Bailey  .  1.60 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 50 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS. 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  Brig¬ 
ham  . $1.50 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 

Culture.  Robinson  .  2.50 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine  .  1.50 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon . 50 

The  above  books,  written  by 
practical  experts,  will  be 
found  valuable  for  reference 
or  study.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


(^HEAI’ER  tliau  gas  or  elec- 
^  trio  light;  won’t  blow  cut ; 
burns  kerosene  tvltbotit  odor 
or  .smoke.  Keeps  a  night  glow 
in  nursery,  bath-room,  liall- 
wav,  and  sick-room.  Gives  a 
feeling  of  security  and  saves 
shins  and  toes. 

Oi  ialnal  and  most  practical  nisrht 
lamp.  All  metal  parts  solid  brass. 
Will  save  you  its  price  many  times. 

ft. 25  prepaid.  Money  back  it 
issatished.  Very  intareating  book¬ 
let,  free.  Write  today. 

H.O.  McFADDIN  &  COMPANY 
34  Warren  Street,  New  York  City 


200  Hours  Of  Li^ht  for  f<f 


Eliminates  the  out -house, 
open  vault  and  cess  pool, 
wnich  are  breeding  places 
for  germs.  Have  _a  warm, 
eanitarj'.  odorless  toilet  right 
in  your  house.  No  going  out 
in  cold  weather.  A  boon  to 
invalids.  Endorsed  by  State 
Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  AnywUere  In  The  House 

The  germs  are  killed  by  a  ebenneal  process  in  water 
ill  the  container.  Empty  once  a  mouth.  No  iiiore 
trouble  to  emptv  than  a.shes.  Closet  absolutely 
guaranteed.  Ask  for  catalog  and  piice. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFO.  CO.  10203  Bth  ST.,  OmOIT, 

Ask  about  the  Ro-San  Waehatand— -hoc  and  Cold  MICH* 

Runninir  Water  Without  iMumbing 


A  New  Reiii.xoote. — Many  sensible 
women  seem  to  think  tliat  fashionable 
clothes  must  necessarily  be  foolish  or  nu- 
comfortahle,  or  that  modern  stylos  must 
always  he  less  sensilile  or  modest  than 
those  of  onr  Krandmotliers.  We  think, 
iiowevor,  that  the  fashions  of  1018  will 
hoar  compailson  with  those  of  ISGl,  and 
whil(!  we  mn.st  endeavor  to  measure  iip 
to  our  forebears  in  courage  and  patriot¬ 
ism,  we  certainly  have  a  great  advantage 
over  them  in  the  comfort  and  conveni¬ 
ence  of  onr  clothes.  Sweeping  flounces 
and  billowing  lioopskirts  do  not  compare 
very  favorably,  from  the  standpoint  of 
utility,  with  the  .straight,  rather  scant 
outline  of  the  redingote  shown  at  the 
left,  in  the  flr.st  illustration.  This  was 
a  dress  that  might  he  a  jacket  suit,  as 
far  as  general  appearance 
was  concerned.  The  material 
was  sand-colored  Poirot  tw’ill. 

The  skirt  was  perfectly  plain 
and  quite  scant.  The  rediu- 
gote  was  made  with  seam 
at  waist  line.  The  waist 
was  plain  and  close-fitting, 
being  fitted  in  wdth  darts, 
both  in  back  and  front.  I’liese 
darts  were  finished  af  the 
top  with  .an  embroidered  ar¬ 
rowhead.  The  front  was  fin¬ 
ished  with  revers,  lik<'  a 
man's  coat,  and  was  filled  in 
with  a  high  w'hite  stock  and 
jabot,  over  an  organdie  vest. 

The  tunic  Avas  long  and 
plain.  Avith  two  box  ])leats 
at  either  side  of  the  front, 
ami  four  at  the  back.  All 
doAvn  one  side  of  the  opening, 
from  tlie  mit<h  in  the  lapel 
to  the  hem,  were  sand-c<d- 
ored  hall  buttons,  and  all 
doAvn  the  <  tlier  side  Avere 
worked  buttonholes ;  these 
were  the  only  trimming  ex- 
(rept  a  gilt  buckle  fastening 
the  narrow  hidt.  The  long 
tight  sleeA'es  had  six  buttons 
near  tlie  <'ulV.  'Phis  dres.s 
Avould  he  very  desirable  for  a 
stout  woman.  giA'iug  heigiit 
and  dignity  with  its  long 
lines  ami  ahsenci!  of  triju- 
miiig.  hilt  sand  color  is  in¬ 
judicious  for  a  large  figure, 
as  light  colors  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  increase  hulk.  It 
would  he  attractive  in  dark 
blue  serge,  or  pongee,  for  Sum- 


able  models  for  cottons  and  ginghams. 
The  little  dress  at  the  left  av:is  plain  tan 
color  combined  Avith  Roman  stripes  on  a 
tan  ground.  Sleeves  and  yoke  Avere  of 
the  iilaiu  material,  the  yoke,  cut  all  in 
one  piece,  extending  in  a  plain  panel  in 
the  front  down  to  the  hem.  There  was  no 
panel  in  the  back,  merely  the  yoke,  Avhich 
fonned  the  Avaist,  being  fastened  invisibly 
doAvn  the  center.  The  skirt  was  formed 
by  t.Avo  flounces  of  the  striped  material, 
cut  on  the  bias,  the  sleeves  being  flni.shed 
with  bias  striped  cuffs.  Instead  of  a 
collar,  a  little  scarf  of  Avhitc  wash  satin 
Avas  knotted  around  the  neck.  This  was 
a  very  pretty  little  frock,  .and  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  model  for  plain  and  striped  ging¬ 
ham  or  chamhray. 

Another  Model  in  Stripes.  —  The 


mer  AA’car.  The  plain  hat 


shoAvn  on  this  figure  is  sand 
colored  milan  faced  under  the  brim  Avith 
old  blue  (Jeorgette  crepe. 

The  New  Bolero. — The  figure  at  the 
right  shows  one  of  the  little  boleros  tluit 
share  favor  Avith  Eton  jackets  among  the 
iieAV  Spring  styles.  This  dress  is  the  cver- 
popnlar  dark  blue  serge.  The  plain 
tight  .skirt  narroAved  slightly  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  had  no  trimming  except  six 
Imttams  on  the  seam  at  each  side.  A 
short  tunic  or  iieplmn,  cut  all  in  one 
liiece  and  open  at  the  front,  had  ti  hand 
stitched  on  all  around  the  edge ;  this 
liaml  Avas  cut  all  in  one  jiiece,  not  being 
seamed  together  at  the  corners.  A  plain 
girdle  of  the  material,  fastening  invisibly 
at  the  side,  was  embroidev'd  in  colored 


Tvo  Models  for  Street  Wcur 


fTHE|  ORIGINAL  /^ICHEMICALf 

Indoor  Uosot 

30,000  SOLD-FIFTH  YEAR 

More  Comfortable^ 
Healthfub  Convenient 


Mail 
a  Postal 

—today  for  the 
Kulamazoo  Cata¬ 
log;  showing  this  and 
many  other  beautiful 
ranges  at  wholesale  prices. 
See  how  much  you  can  save— 
and  how  much  better  quality 
you  get— direct  from  Kala¬ 
mazoo.  Quick  shipment — 
we  pay  freight  and  guaran¬ 
tee  safe  delivery.  30  days' 
trial.  Cash  or  easy  pay* 
ments.  AskforCalalagHa*1i4 

KAUMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs., 
Kalamaroo,  Mich. 


central  figure  shows  a  one-piece  fruck  of 
]»ink  and  Avhite  striped  s'lk,  .suitable  for 
a  girl  from  12  to  10.  It  is  A'ery  simple, 
and  yet  softens  the  angles  of  an  UAvkAvard 
groAving  figure.  It  is  cut  as  plainly  as  a 
loose  Avrapper;  the  skirt  and  Avaist  being 
seamed  together  heloAV  the  Avaist  line  in 
a  battlement,  deeper  at  front  and  hack 
than  at  the  sides.  A  bias  hand  of  the 
material  avus  stitched  over  this  seam. 
The  neek  Avas  cut  out  in  a  deep  oval 
opening  and  this",  as  Avell  as  the  front 
edge.  Avas  hound  Avith  the  material  cut 
on  the  bias,  the  Avaist  being  fastened 
down  the  fi'ont  Avith  round  Avhite  ivory 
buttons.  At  the  natural  Avaist  line  there 
Avas  a  casing  on  the  under  side  about 
three  inches  AA'ide,  termiiiat- 
iug  at  either  side  of  the 
front,  where  there  Avas  a 
Avide  hound  buttonhole.  Black 
ribbon  A’eh'et  was  rim 
through  this  casing,  gather¬ 
ing  in  the  dress  at  the  A\mist, 
the  ends  hanging  loose  in  a 
loop.  An  Eton  collar  and 
chemisette  of  Avhite  organdie 
finished  the  neck,  the  plain 
hmg  sleeA'es  being  gathered 
into  cuffs.  This  dress  is  very 
simiile.  but  pretty  and  be¬ 
coming,  and  suitable  for  a 
variety  of  cotton  materials. 


Three  Washhii/  h'roels  for  the  Yountjer  Generation 


Avools,  both  at  laick  and  fi-ont.  The  little 
bolero  Avith  rounded  corners  just  reached 
the  toi)  of  this  girdle,  and  had  no  trim¬ 
ming  except  a  liue  of  stitching  around  the 
edge.  The  long  tight  sleeves  had  plain 
turn-back  cuffs.  This  bolero  Avas  Avoru 
over  a  bloii.se  of  tucked  AA'hite  organdie 
Avith  an  Eton  collar  and  a  little  tie  of 
narrow  black  velvet.  Sleeveless  blouses 
are  made  to  Avear  under  these  little 
jackets.  This  is  a  very  pretty  and  girl¬ 
ish  model,  especially  dosirahle  for  blue 
serge.  The  little  hat  Avorn  Avith  it  is  a 
close  toque  of  dark  blue  feathers  with  a 
curled  fancy  feather  at  the  s-ide.  Feather 
toques  are  still  in  faA'or.  both  the  close 
round  shares  and  also  of  tricornes. 

.Tuntor  Models.  —  Tlie  three  girls 
dresses  shown  in  the  second  iiicture  were 
all  of  Avash  silk,  but  they  are  very  desir- 


Htill  Moke  STracKS.  — 
’riie  figure  at  the  right  shoAvs 
blue  and  AA'hite  striped  wash 
silk  ;  another  model  in  which 
the  skirt  and  Avaist  are 
joined  together  below  the 
waist  line.  In  this  case  the 
loAver  edge  of  the  wai.st  is 
cut  in  wide  shallow  scal¬ 
lops  hound  Avith  a  bias  band 
the  material.  The  skirt 
IS  a  broad  panel  in  front, 
remainder  being  gathered 
at  the  to]>.  '!l'he  panel  is  out¬ 
lined  on  each  side  by  loops 
formed  of  bias  hands  of  the 
material,  which  are  stitched  into  the 
seam,  as  though  for  a  row  of  buttons, 
only  there  are  no  buttons.  In  the  front 


of 

hi 

tlU' 


of 

a 


the  Avaist,  just  above  the  Avaist  liue,  is 
broad  horizontal  slot,  hotiud  Avitli  bias 
material,  the  ends  of  ii  bias  sash  being 
fastened  tlirough  this  slot,  the  sash  being 
brought  around  to  the  back,  iind  there 
tied  in  a  flat  knot.  The  .sleeves,  three- 
quarter  length,  had  narroAV  turu-imek 
cuffs,  and  full  little  nnder.sleeves  of  Avhite 
organdie.  The  organdie  collar  had  a  large 
buttonhole  on  either  side,  through  Avhicli 
the  bhick  velvet  tie  Avas  looped.  This 
little  dres.s  Avonld  be  pretty  in  check  or 
jitriped  giiij^bani  with  sash,  loops  and 
binding  of  a  solid  color,  or  in  plain  cham- 
hrav  Avitli  a  check  or  stripe  used  tor 
trimming.  Consideration  should  he  given  to 
Aveuriug  qualities,  for  all  cottons  are  dear. 
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Sewixg  Roo.Ar  1  Tints. — Tho  npual 
waist  lining  for  a  silk  dress  is  wliite 
silk  naull  in  a  more  opaque  weave  than 
the  quality  sold  as  a  dress  material.  It 
is  .‘Id  inehes  wide  and  costs  47  cents  a 
yard.  Such  a  lining  Is  made  and  fitted 
separately,  finished  as  carefully  as  the 
dress  bodice  itself.  It  should  be  cut  the 
same  height  in  the  neck  as  the  dress' 
waist,  but  without  sleeves,  and  is  merely 
basted  to  the  waist  at  the  neck,  and  at- 
ta(;hed  at  waist  line.  A  gown  of  black 
crepe  de  chine  or  (leorgette  should  have 
waist  lining  of  black  silk  mull,  however, 
or  there  will  be  a  noticeable  division  of 
shade  between  the  black  underskirt  and 
white  lining. 

Long  sleeves  with  a  snug-fitting  deep 
cutr  are  much  more  comfortable  if  the 
cull'  can  be  opened  its  entire  depth,  being 
fastened,  in  the  case  of  silk  or  woolen 
goods,  with  buttons  and  silk  loops.  This 
makes  .a  i)retty  trimming  and  is  a  great 
comfort  in  hot  weather,  as  any  woman 
who  has  struggled  to  pull  a  tight  cuff 
over  a  per. spiring  wrist  will  testify. 

The  tiniest  size  of  safety-pin  will  be 
found  a  time-saver  in  pinning  a  collar 
invisibly  into  dress  or  blouse,  and  if 
collar  and  neck  opening  fit  properly  there 
are  no  gaps.  We  often  see  a  woman’s 
appearance  spoiled  by  a  soiled  collar  that 
is  not  renewed  because  it  is  fus.sy  to  baste 
in  place,  while  the  tiny  p‘-’s  would  en¬ 
able  the  wearer  to  replace  the  collar  in 
five  minutes. 

One  sees  skirts  of  all  lengths ;  some  of 
the  best  foreign  dressmaker.s  say  nothing 
should  be  shorter  than  six  inches  off  the 
ground,  while  afternoon  and  evening 
gowns  should  be  longer,  but  street!  and 
sports  skirts  .are  much  shorter  than  this. 

The  zouave  skirt  is  the  model,  again 
appearing  with  a  tucked-in  effect  at  the 
hem,  suggestive  of  the  full  trousers  of 
the  Algerian  trooi)s.  Unlike  the  former 
skirt  of  this  type,  which  had  a  tendency 
to  flare  o\it.  this  is  not  caught  up  and 
gathered  to  a  narrow  lining,  but  the  full¬ 
ness  is  merely  turned  under  and  run  into 
a  hem.  The  skirt  is  ver.v  narrow  and 
short.  Short  little  ^  zouave  ja<-kots  are 
sliown  wuth  these  skirts. 

Drkss  .\.ccr.ssokie.s.  — Some  very  styl¬ 
ish  gingham  dresses  seen  in  one  great 
shop  were  entirely  hand-made,  even  to 
the  hem,  seams  and  buttonholes. 

.\mong  new  neckwe.ar  we  see  waistcoats 
of  plaid  cotton  gabardine  for  wear  with 
the  new  Uton  suits;  also  all-white  plaid 
picpic  with  pearl  buttons  and  bound 
pockets. 

.\mong  silk  ])etticoats,  some  of  plaid 
messaline  in  gay  colors  were  very  at¬ 
tractive.  Others  were  of  radium  silk,  like 
a  very  lustrous  chiffon  taffeta. 

Collars  and  cuffs  of  checked  silk  ging¬ 
ham,  edged  with  a  narrow  pleated  frill, 
are  seen  on  dark  serge  dresses.  Colored 
collars  have  rejil.aced  white  ones  on  many 
gowns. 

Uton  and  “Luster  Krown”  coll.ars  are 
(<;upi)lanting  the  sailor  shapes.  The  fichu, 
in  a  modified  form,  is  also  restored  to 
]iopularlty. 

Spats  liave  never  been  so  popular  and 
are  more  fashionable,  worn  with  pumps 
or  low  shoes,  than  the  boot  with  leather 
or  cloth  top.  lilack  spats  are  rarely  worn 
exct'pt  by  women  in  deep  mourning. 

Sj’uixr.  Mii.i.ixeky. — There  are  many 
small  poke  shapes,  some  of  ribbon,  some 
of  stra\v.  .\  variety  of  sizes  and  st.vles 
in  lisere  .and  mi  Ian  have  the  widened 
brim  turned  straight  up  at  the  back. 
.\mong  children’s  bats  there  are  pretty 
mushroom  shaiies  having  a  high  crown 
of  silk  braid  and  a  lirim  formed  of  ac¬ 
cordion-ideated  Ceorgerte  over  a  lace 
edge,  the  trimming  being  a  slender  wreath 
of  silk  flowers  .and  foliage,  k  dear  little 
poke  bonnet  for  a  small  child  was  of  beige 
silk  str.aw.  faced  with  shirred  silk  crape, 
having  a  band  of  the  shiri'ed  silk  around 
the  crown,  and  a  decoration  in  pink 
scroll  work  arouund  the  edge;  ties  of 
black  velvet  ribbon.  Most  of  the  “lids 
for  kids,”  as  one  wholesale  milliner  de¬ 
scribes  his  product,  retain  the  simple 
cloclu'  or  mushroom  shapes,  but  styles 
for  adults  ai-e  mor*'  vai'ied  than  they  have 
been  for  several  seasons.  Some  brims 
droop  and  some  are  rolled  all  the  way 
round ;  some  turn  up  straight  in  front, 
some  at  the  back,  while  others  roll  at 
the  side.  Those  with  a  brim  turned 
straight  up  in  back  or  front  are  among 
the  newest  shaj)es.  Most  hats  have  very 
little  trimming,  but.  most  new  millinery 
trimmings  make  up  in  price  for  lack  of 
quantity.  very  odd  idea  seen  in  a 
new  French  turban  of  fine  milaii  was  a 
deep  upstanding  frill  of  white  organdie, 
like  a  collar,  that  formed  a  turned-up 
brim.  It  was  stiffly  wired  to  keep  its 
shape. _ 

The  Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country 
5  Folks 

K 'ontinucd  from  page  44(1.) 
a  regular  pond^  on  which  the  gee.se  JU'e 
having  such  a  fine  time.  Put  this  water 
does  no  harm ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  a  great 
skating  place  for  the  boys.  AVe  raised  ' 
the  walk  up  two  feet  above  the  low  ground 
liere  and  gi-aded  to  it  with  a  scraper.  Pe- 
ing  up  like  this,  about  all  the  .snow  blows 
of|-  as  soon  as  it  comes. 

That  Pahy. — Put  this  letter  will  not 
close  without  a  woi-d  about  that  blessed 
baby,  IIow  the  childden  love  it  still !  As 
I  write.  “.Sit”  is  teasing  to  ■wheel  him  on 
the  walk  in  his  carriage.  Put  Charlie 
seems  to  have  a  mind  of  his  own  and 
pi'omptly  went  to  sleep  just  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  so  he  did  not  go.  lie  coos  and 
talks  and  smiles,  and  I  guess  Moms  loves 


him  must  of  all.  Most  of  ins  waking  time 
is  spent  in  playing  with  his  hands  now. 
or  rather  trying  to  learn  to  use  them. 
IIow  wonderful  it  all  is  to  see  them  grow. 
The  Parson  does  not  see  much  of  him; 
not  as  much  as  he  should.  Now  he  is 
mother’s  boy,  and  Avill  be  till  the  time 
when  Dadd.v  first  Ix^osts  him  up  on  the 
lumber  wagon  seat,  and.  waving  “da-da” 
to  mother,  we  cli(>k  up  old  Doll  and  st.-irt 
fur  the  lot. 


Farm  Women’s  Experience 

STAXDAKUTZF.n  DrSlI  WASH  I  xo.  —  .All 
gilds  I'cgard  dishwashing  as  more  or  les.s 
of  .a  bugbear,  and  doubtless  P.  N.-A".  girls 
are  no  excejition.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  the  mothers,  the  aunts  and  the 
grandmothers  feel  (juite  the  same,  for 
they  are  only  girls  plus  .a  few  years, 
inches  and  experiences.  Put  it  wmuld 
never  do  for  them  to  weep  bitter  tears, 
fling  themselves  into  a  chair  with  sudden 
weariness  or  go  and  hide.  It  isn’t  that 
it  is  so  disagrc'cable  a  task  to  clear  things 
away  after  a  meal,  but  there  is  .a  deadly 
sameness  to  it.  and  it  must  be  done  over 
and  over  again,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  a  .vear  or  a  lifetime  it  consumes 
a  lot  of  precious  time.  And  there  is  such 
a  temi)tation  to  dawdle  along  and  waste 
a.s  inuch  more  time.  One  way  to  put  ,a 
bit'of  novelty  into  the  work  and  shorten 
the  time  sjieut  on  it  o<'Curred  to  us  re¬ 
cently.  .A  calendar  with  large  figures 
hangs  on  the  kitidieu  wall,  and  after  each 
meal  the  time  spent  in  doing  the  <lishes 
is  written  on  it,  also  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  did  the  work.  For  instance,  in 
the  square  for  today  is  written  at  the  top 
the  figure  7  with  a  sm.all  2  undenieath. 
meaning  that  it  took  two  persons  seven 
minutes  to  wash  the  breakfast  dishes.  At 
the  middle  of  the  square  is  14  with  1 
under  it.  indicating  that  one  jiersou 
washed  the  noon  dishes  in  14  minutes; 
and  the  (‘veiling  record — 11,  2 — is  at  the 


bottom  of  tlie  square.  These  figures  show 
the  time  siieiit  in  washing  and  wiping 
dishes,  tin.s  and  kettb's,  and  jmttiug 
awa.v  dislu's.  but  not  tins,  for  some  per¬ 
son.  more  hasty  than  wise,  might  neglect 
to  dry  the  tins  jirojierly.  AUe  have  a 
regular  routine  after  the  meal.  First 
the  food  is  put  away,  then  the  kitchen 
table  cleared  for  action,  tins  and  ki'ttles 
carefully  scraped  and  rinsed,  silver 
gatliered  nji.  cups  and  milk  glasses  rinsed, 
(dates  very  carefully  .scraped  clean, 
crumbs  brushed  away  and  table  left  in 
ord(<r.  AA’hen  everything  is  ready,  hot. 
slightly  soajiy  water  is  put  into  th(‘  dish- 
Iian  and  we  note  the  time,  by  the  kitchen 
elo(‘k.  It  is  really  astonishing  how 
(piickly  a.  big  pile  of  dishes  can  be 
washed,  dried  and  put  away  if  all  is 
r<‘ady  beforehand.  Pesides,  there  is  the 
fun  of  breaking  in"eviou.s  records  on  the 
cab'iidar.  And  best  of  all,  the  chore 
that  comes  nearest  to  drudgery  in  a  girl’s 
life  is  w(‘ll  and  swiftly  done,  she  has 
time  for  more  attractive  duties  or  i)leas- 
uiu's  and  is  ac((uiring  a  habit  of  working 
rapidly  inste.-ul  of  dawdling.  Needless  to 
say,  mother’s  record  is  kept  the  same  as 
the  girls’,  else,  she  would  miss  the  fun. 

CouxMKAT  PrnniXG. — Cornmeal  mush 
makes  a  fine  basis  for  a  pudding  similar 
to  rice  luidding.  Use  four  cups  of  mush, 
three  cups  of  milk,  two  ('ggs,  three-fourths’ 
ciq)  of  sugar,  thnie-fourths  cu))  of  rai.sins, 
salt  and  cinnamon  to  tasttx  If  the  mush 
is  very  stiff,  use  less-.  Pake  rather 
slowly.  This  will  serve  about  eight  per¬ 
sons. 

Thk  Chitj)Hkx*s  Cocoa. — Alany  chil- 
drt'ii  like  a  drink  of  hot  cocoa  for  .a  part 
of  the  school^  lunch.  Alix  dry  cocoa,  and 
sugar  in  a  tin  self-se.aling  can  (such  as 
some  gro(;eries  come  in).  Add  n  very 
little  boiling  wat(‘r  to  dis.solve  them  anil 
S(‘t.  the  tin  on  th(‘  stove  until  the  mixture 
Ixtils.  Then  add  cold  milk  and  the  cocoa 
is  r(‘ady  to  put  into  the  lunch  pail.  In 
warm  w(^ather  the  coco.a  vshouhl  be  coobal 


thoroughly  before  the  children  start  for 
school,  else  it  might  sour.  Most  country 
schools  have  stoves  that  are  convenient: 
for  heating  the  drink,  and  the  child  can 
have  a  warm,  nourishing  addition  to  his 
cold  lunch.  MRS.  A.  G.  OORUX. 


AA"ar  Prf.ap. — Last  Summer,  irritated 
at  finding  “economy  and  conserviitiou" 
on  every  jtiige  of  my  favorite  magtizines 
and  papers.  I  remarked  to  a  friend  that 
I  was  capable  of  no  stricter  ectonomy, 
and  that  no  one  could  reach  me  anytliing 
more  about  s.aving  food  or  clothes.  Ptit 
I  take  it  all  back,  for  I  am  learning  all 
the  time.  IIow  can  one  make  corn  bread 
without  milk  (U*  buttermilk?  Here  is  a 
splendid  sti'amed  brown  bread  made  with 
water :  Dissolve  three  teasnoons  baking 
soda  in  three  cups  hot  water.  Add  a 
teaspoon  of  salt!  and  one  cup  of  molasses. 
Stir  in  imuil  and  flour  till  it  is  the  (’on- 
.sistency  of  cake  batter,  and  steam  three 
hours.  The  amount  of  flour,  etc.,  to  be 
used  depends  upon  the  material  you  wish 
to  use.  Proportion.s  of  one-half  rye  flour 
and  one-half  cornmeal ;  one-third  white 
flour  and  two-thirds  meal;  one-third 
white  flour,  one-third  corntm^al  and  one- 
thii'd  brown  wheat  middlings,  were  all 
successful  !Hid  yielded  a  (b'licious  bread. 
My  family  (‘ats  it  si.x  meals  a  week  witli 
baked  beans,  fish  hash,  or  with  the  break¬ 
fast  coffee,  and  it'  is  so  easily  pi’epared 
th.at  I  am  thinking  of  making  one  mon* 
“batch”  |)er  W(U!k.  To  warm  np,  .simply 
cut  in  (lesiiaal  sli<!es,  lay  flat  in  large 
baking  tin,  sprinkle  with  cold  wat(‘r  ami 
.set  in  the  oven  long  enough  for  water  (o 
evaporate  and  the  bread  to  become  j)ij>ing 
hot  without  drying. 

Maine.  MRS.  s.  M.  miXTXG.s. 


“Wh.at  dirty  hands  you  have,  .Tohnn.v.” 
said  his  te.acher.  “What  would  you  say 
if  I  <‘am(‘  to  school  that  way?”  “I 
wouldn’t  say  nothin’,”  replied  .lohnny. 
“I’d  bt>  too  polite.” — I’uck. 
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That  Label  says  VALUE 

J^aynster  on  the  label  is  your  identification  mark 
of  good  money’s  worth.  It  is  a  message  to  you 
from  the  world’s  largest  rubber  manufacturers,  tell- 
ing  you  that  these  weather-proof  coats  are  right. 

The  Raynster  Label  covers  the  largest  line  of 
weather-proof  clothing  made.  All  kinds  of  heavy, 
rubber-surfaced  coats  for  farm  work,  tough  and 
durable.  There  are  also  cloth  Raynsters  of  finest 
woolens,  which  make  perfect  overcoats,  including 
good,  Avarm  ulsters  for  driving. 

There  are  Raynsters  for  ever}^  member  of  the 
family,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls.  Equip 
the  children  Avith  Raynsters  to  wear  to  school. 

Get  a  Raynster  today.  Ask  for  it  by  name  and 
look  for  the  label.  You’ll  find  it  in  any  good 
clothing  store.  We’ll  gladly  send  a  Style  Book 
if  you’ll  write  for  it. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothing  Division,  New  York  and  Boston 
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How’s  this  for  a  record  for  one  week’s  production? 

Beechwood  Anna  Hengerveld  II,  owned  by  A,  H.  Krahn,  Dundee,  Ill.,  gave 


567  Pounds  Milk — ^Average  81  Pounds  Per  Day 
24  Pounds  Butter— Average  3.43  Pounds  Per  Day 
and  she’s  not  a  world’s  champion  either.  This  was  an  A.  R.  O.  test.  The  fact  that 


INTERNATIONAL 

Special  Dairy  Feed 


was  half  her  ration  proves  what  thousands  of  dairymen  already  know- 
is  a  big  milk  producer. 

Beechwood  Anna  Hengerveld  II  is  just  a  regrular  business  cow.  You 
may  have  cows  in  your  herd  every  bit  as  go^  as  her,  and  it  fed  on 
International,  would  do  as  well  as  she  did. 

FEED  IT  NOW 

International  Special  Dairy  Peed  is  just  the  feed  now  when  pasture 
is  gone.  Sell  your  high  priced  home  grown  grains  and  feed  Inter* 
national.  It  costs  less  and  makes  each  cow  give  from  one  to  two 
cjuarts  more  a  day.  Your  cows  need  International  now.  Don’t  wait 
— order  today.  There  will  be  freight  car  shortage  to  contend  with 
and  our  output  may  be  oversold. 

Accept  no  substitute  for  International  Special  Dairy  Peed.  Go 
to  the  nearest  International  dealer  immediately.  We  are  grinding 
day  and  night  to  fill  orders.  Be  sure  of  your  supply— TODAY! 

International  Sugar  Feed  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mills  at  Minneapolis  and  Memphis 
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Sent  on  Trial 
x^^NTTAx/hne^Ucant  Cream 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  in  Use 

is'faction  justifies  in¬ 
vestigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skiin- 
ming  separator  only  $17.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk  closeV. Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced, 
large  capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  You.  Besides  yTonderfully  low 
prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  our — 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  if  you  have  separator  of  any  make  to  excharqe.^  do  not 
fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  cattilog,  sent  free  on  request,  is  a  most 
complete,  elaborate  and  interesting  book  on  cream  separators.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  pointss  Write  today  for  catalog  and  see  our  big  money  saving  proposition. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL' 


In  use 

over 


HEAVE??.™ 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
saYiefactlon  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  oases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  bookletif! 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,^  461  fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Fft 


8 

—or  that  Curb,  Splint,  Ringbone 
-  or  other  blemish  with  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Treatment.  Mr.  Martens 
ol  Shawano,  Wis.,  writes  this  about 

KENDALL’S  T.l;£.t 

•‘I  httteboen  uslDK.TOur  Sparln  Treatment  for 
^  yeare  for  Spayin  and  Kingbone,  and  would 
not  ht  without  it,  becauee  it  never  failed.** 

.  Let  US  send  you  other  letters. Getabot. 
of  Kendall 's  at  oner .  Y ou  may  need  it 
.  any  day.  At  your  druirftist’s.  $1.10  a 
^  bottle, Gfor^G. 60. Ask  for*‘Treatise 
.on  the  Horse"— Free,  or  write  to 


Kendall 
Knosburg  Falls,  . 
Boat,  U.  8.  A* 
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Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 


Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . .  .  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 


CALVES  relish  and  thrive  upon 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal,  the  milk  sub¬ 
stitute.  They  increase  in  size  and  weight 
rapidly ;  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  no  indiges* 
tion— no  scouring. 

Blatchford’s 
Calf  Meal 

should  be  used  to  push  the  calf  forward  to  a  grain  diet. 
Tnia  important  move  is  more  essential  now  than  ever. 

Write  for  Booklet  tS?V.“r?SS 

I  I  ■  ~  Calves  at  the 

Smallest  Cost."  If  you  raise  any  calves  write  for 
the  hoo'*1et.  It  is  mailed  without  cost._ 

Blatciiforfl  Call  Mcai  company.  Dept.  M,  wauRegan,  ill. 


ABSOR 


BINE 


STOPS 

_ llAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,*Side  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re¬ 
sults  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers 

or  delivered.  liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  stamps. 

W. F. YOUNG.  P. D.  Fm  SSTemgle  Si.SDrlnofiell),  MasS. 
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A  Drop-horned  Durham 

( )no  of  our  iMassaohusotts  roador.s  trav¬ 
eling  ill  Kiiglaud  saw  tlio  .-^traiige-looking 
auinial  shown  in  the  pietnre.  'I’liis  was 
one  of  a  lierrt  of  I )ro|t-hoiiH!(l  Dnrliams 
bred  by  the  late  Duke  of  Itnckinghani 
.and  f’dnindos.  All  of  tlie  lierd  had  lioiais 
like  the  one  .shown.  They  are  nearly 
extinct. 


Beef  Sires  in  Dairy  Herd.s 
The  writer  is  a  firm  believer  in  jtnre- 
lired  live  stoek.  He  lias  owned  and  now 
owii.s  recorded  animals,  lie  believes  in 
better  farm  .stock.  lienee  he  has  the 
right  to  criticise  some  of  the  farm 
writers  .and  advisers  who  say  that  it  is 
not  right  to  use  a  beef-producing  bull 
upon  the  cows  of  .a  dairy  herd.  These 
writers  lead  the  dairyman  to  infia-  that 
such  a  procedure  will  spoil  the  herd  for 
all  time.  They  also  say  that  the  off¬ 
spring  from  such  a  cross  will  be  useless 
for  either  beef  or  milk  production.  If 
the  men  who  give  such  advice  would  get 
out  and  look  around  a  little  and  see  what 
has  l>een  done  .and  what  is  being  done  by 


ing  nurse  cows  of  the  jtonn’st  cow.s,  the 
kieki'i'S  and  the  hard  milkta-s.  »4uch  a 
idan  will  give  the  fanner  a  ehaueo  to  get 
Ills  second  wind,  to  think  a.  little  and  jiiii’- 
tially  to  free  him.'^elf  from  the  milk  trusts 
and  combines.  Many  f.ariii'a's  in  the 
Middle  West  and  a  few  in  the  extreme 
East  are  now  doing  this.  I’he  plan  is 
worth  consideration.  T’he  farmer  avIio 
will  cut  loo.se  from  superstition  and 
habit  and  try  it  will  make  money  faster 
and  easier  than  he  has  been  doing.  At 
the  ri.sk  of  being  oalb-d  .a  te.aebex*  of 
heretical  doctrines,  as  I  wa.s  called  a 
dozen  years  ago.  I  urge  Eastern  farmers 
to  interest  themselves  in  l)eef  jn-oduetion. 

Michigan.  txit.kdick. 


Sunflower  for  Silage 

li.ast  Spring  I  had  a  field  that  wa.s  too 
wet  to  plant  to  corn  at  the  proi>er  time, 
so  when  it  was  dry  enough  I  drilled  in 
sunflowers  and  Kentucky  “Wonder  beans. 
These  were  planted  .Inly  12th  and  they 
matured  enough  to  go  into  the  .silo  with 
the  corn.  I  put  a  few  loads  through  the 
cutter  without  mixing  any  corn  with 


some  jiractical  farmers  they  might 
modify  their  advice  somewhat. 

Oiveu  a  herd  of  strictly  dairy  cattle 
of  any  or  all  dairy  breeds  or  grades 
therefrom.  Given  jileuty  of  pasture, 
roughage  and  silage.  Given  an  owner 
who  likes  cattle  and  who  wishes  to  make 
money  faster  than  it  can  be  made  out 
of  the  exclusive  dairy  busiues.s,  ;i  man 
who  desires  to  supplement  the  creamery 
check  once  a  year  by  a  check  that  is 
larger  than  the  aggregate  of  all'  the  milk 
checks  of  the  year,  and  wdiy  not  let  him 
do  so  if  it  can  be  done  to  bis  advantage 
•and  to  the  benefit  of  his  land’?  For  be  it 
kuow'n  the  fertilizer  from  a  herd  of  beef 
cattle  is  about  as  valuable  as  that  from 
a  herd  of  dairy  cattle.  Let  this  man  buy 
a  first-class  beef  bull.  Let  him  select  to 
suit  his  fancy,  from  any  of  tlie  beef 
breeds.  The  Galloway  is  as  sure  as  any 
to  give  results,  and  the  calves  from  such 
a  cross  will  have  .the  beef  type  to  such  a 
di'gree  that  they  will  be  sure  and  ready 
sellers,  either  as  feeder.s  or  when  ready 
for  the  block.  Of  if  be  prefers  be  can 
try  the  Shorthorn,  the  Hereford,  the 
Angus  or  the  Polled  Durham.  He  can 
also  get  good  results  from  the  u.se  of  a 
Red  Polled  sire  and  his  heifer  calves  Avill 
make  excellent  dairy  cows  if  he  Avishes 
to  save  them  for  the  future  replenishing 
of  tills  herd.  For  one,  two  or  even  three 
years  this  breeding  sire  can  be  retained. 
Nearly  every  calf  from  such  a  cross,  if 
the  sire  have  individuality  and  jn-epo- 
teuey,  will  make  excellent  and  iirofitable 
lieef.  AVhen  the  time  comes  that  the 
owner  wishes  to  rencAV  his  dairy  herd  he 
can  for  one  year  secure  u  strictly  dairy 
sire  and  thi-ongh  him  get  the  calves  from 
Avhieh  to  select  his  future  cows.  During 
the  time  that  he  has  been  using  the  beef 
sire  he  has  made  some  money.  He  has 
sold  each  season  a  carload  of  high-priced 
beef,  and  bis  dairy  herd  has  been  retained 
intact.  If  he  finds  milk  prices  too  Ioav 
for  profit  he  can  all  the  better  fit  bis 
calves  for  gruAvth  and  market  by  mak- 


tliem.  When  1  came  to  feed  that  por¬ 
tion  to  the  cows  this  ^Viuter  I  found  that 
the  cows  did  not  relish  them  quite  as 
Avell  a.s  they  did  the  silage  that  Avas 
mostly  corn,  but  T  did  not  have  to  throw 
any  of  it  aAvay,  and  I  could  not  notice  any 
shrinkage  in  the  milk  flow. 

SunfloAvers  are  harder  to  cut  than  corn, 
because  the  heads  are  iipt  to  get  tan¬ 
gled  Avith  their  neighbors,  also  more 
botber.some  Avheu  loading  and  unloading 
the  corn  Avagon.  However,  they  have 
one  ledeemiug  feature  besides  being  a 
quick  crop.  They  will  stand  a  bard  frost. 
Last  Fall  I  Avas  short  of  help,  and  I 
wanted  to  save  all  the  Corn  I  could,  so 
that  part  of  the  sunfloAver  patch  was 
still  standing  to  take  the  third  lieaA’y 
frost.  ’I'he  first  tAvo  frosts  had  made 
very  little  difference  in  the  apiiearauee  of 
the  field,  but  the  third  one  Avas  ai>par- 
ently  too  much.  NeA'ertheles,s,  aa'o  had  a 
good  mes.s  of  Kentucky  Wonder  beans 
that  Avere  picked  aft*‘r  tiie  third  frost. 

Mas.^achinsetts.  i'-.  ir.  c. 

How  Sammy  Got  the  Measles 
(Continued  from  page  401) 

imstead  of  using  his  liandkerehief  as  he 
had  bi’cn  taught  to  do.  they  sprang  up 
his  nostrils.  Their  feet  tickled  dread¬ 
fully,  of  course,  and  Hammy  Avas  soon 
sneezing,  his  nose  Avas  running,  and  his 
eyes  Avere  getting  red.  “Sammy  Mer- 
A\'iu,”  said  his  grandmother,  “I  do  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  are  coming  doAvn  Avith  the 
measles.” 

That  Avas  true.  Sammy  Inul  caught 
the  measles,  and  he  had  caught  tliem  from 
the  doorknob.  Rut  to  this  day  no  one 
but  the  IMensleimps  and  yon  and  I  kuOAV 
boAV  he  did  it.  it-  ii-  o- 


Three  Practical  Farm  Books 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry.  ,$2..'>0. 
Fertilizers  and  Crops,  by  ^'an  Slyke, 
.$2.-50.  Manual  of  IMilk  Products,  by 
Stocking,  $2.  For  sale  by  The  Rural 
Ncav- Yorker,  335  W.  30th  St.,  Netv  York. 
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Flintstone 

Farm 

Breeders  of- — 

Milking  Short-horn  Cattle 
Belgian  Draft  Horses 
Berkshire  Swine 
Rhode  Island  Red  Poultry 

Battles  are  won  through  preparation  in 
anticipation  of  what  is  coming. 
Demand  for  pure  bred  livestock  has 
never  been  greater.  The  European 
after  war  demand  will  be  enormous. 

A  sire  purchased  now  should  return 
you  record  dividends. 

Let  us  send  you  extended  pedigrees 
and  information  about  our  animals. 

Dalton 

Massachusetts 


HOLSTEINS 


LORD  SEGIS  PONTIAC 

.•V  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calf,  born  Dec.  12, 
1917,  combines  the  blood  of  the  first  and 
greatest  40-lb.  COWS  through  Pontiac 
Korndyke  greatest  of  all  sires  with  that  of 
the  only  50-lb.  COW  through  King  Segis 
greatest  sire  for  his  age. 

This  Calf  is  '’■"tc  White.  Individually  he  is  a  WONDER 
His  Sire’s  dam  )iolilstlie"world's  record”aa  the  only 
cow  to  iiavo  3  records  all  above  30  lbs.  at  5  years  of 
age.  His  Sire’*  Sire  holds  the  “world’s  record”  as 
the  only  bull  to  have  .">  daughters  each  with  a  record 
above  60  lbs.  and  each  of  whom  have  a  daugliter 
with  a  record  above  30  lbs. 

Hts  sire’s  dam  and  trranddam; 

Hia  arandsire's  dam  and  aranddam; 

Hia  dam’s  dauahter  and  aranddam’s  daiiahter. 
Averaae  for  all  she  -  -  110.0  Ihs.  butter  7  days. 

This  Calf  is  priced  reasonably. 

Write  for  full  description,  pedigree,  etc. 

F.  C.  BIGGS 

Brtcder  of  Hoislein  Friestin  Cattle  Tnimansburg,  N,  Y. 


EAST  RIVER  GRADE 

HOLSTEINS  are  Producers 

They  are  the  best  type  of  dairy  cows  that  can  be 
found  in  this  great  dairy  section.  Every  cow 
in  our  herd  FOR  SALE.  Take  your  choice. 
60  CoTvs,  just  fresh.  'J'hey  are  milk  producers 
Let  us  prove  it  to  you.  40  Springers.  You 
will  not  find  any  better.  lO  Keg.  Ituilg,  all 
ages.  15  Extra  Fancy  Keg.  Cow.s.  Wiie 
us  the  day  you  would  like  to  look  them  over. 

WEBSTER  &  W4DSW0RTH.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Phone  X4-F-S  or  43-F*2  McGraw 


WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE 

A  FEW  FRESH  AND  SPRINGING  GRADE 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 
TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

in  .Tanuary  and  guaranteed  free  from  con¬ 
tagions  abortion.  Herd  regularly  tuberculin 
tested  by  Federal  Bureau  of  Auimal  Indus¬ 
try,  Also  a  couple  of  well-bred  registered 
Holstein  BULL  CALVES  that  will  please  anyone. 

AVALON  FARMS,  E.  D.  Curtis,  Owner,  Bantam,  Conn. 


SPOT  FARM 

%  HOLSTEIN  CALVEIS,  either  sex  SIS  to  S20 
-  each,  express  prepaid  in  lots  of  5. 

45  High  Grade  2-year  olds  close  SPRINGERS, 
S65  to  ?80  each.  40  yearlings  not  bred. 

30  REGISTERED  HEIFERS,  ready  to  breed 
$125  each. 

28  REGISTERED  BULLS,  registered  and  high 
grade  cows  at  Farmers  prices. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


FOR 

SALE 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

FRESH  COWS  and  SPRINGERS 

LARGE,  FINE  INDIVIDUALS  THAT  ARE 
HEAVY  PRODUCERS.  150  HEAD  TO’SE'- 
LECT  FROM.  It  tvill  pay  you  to  see  this  stock. 

F.P.  Saunders  &  Son,  Springdale  Farms 

Phone  116  or  1476M _ Cortland,  N.  Y. 

A  King  Segis  BredR|i|| 

/Here  is  a  iliow  bull,  about  evenly  AAMA 
marked,  born  Feb.  15, 1918.  Heti  aces  in  four  gene  V 
lations  to  King  Segis  twice.  King  of  the  Poniiacs, 
Hcngerveld  de  Kol  and  Pontiac  Korndyke.  His  dam 
with  a  226-lb.  butter  record,  with  second  calf  is  a 
granddaughter  of  a  10-lb.  cow  and  by  a  son  of  King 
Segis.  His  sire  is  one  of  the  best  sons  of  the  $50,000  bull 

King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra 

His  10  nearest  tested  dams  average  28  lbs.  Price  $135. 

Go  G.  BURLING AYIK«  -  Cazenovia,  N*  Y* 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

High  giBilB  heifer  calves  sired  by  registered  sire.  Patii’s  i-ecoril 
’.’9  lbs.  Two  high  grade  heifer  calves  and  registered  bull  calf 
ISO.  Fifty  fine  fresh  grade  cows.  Kverythlug  in  Holsteins  both 
registered  and  grades. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.  Maple  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

%  Holstein  Heifer  CALVES  inrK,rnnd 

registered  sires,  n  days  old,  S20  and  S85  each. 
HARRY  VAIL,  -  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HIGH-GRlDE  HOLSTEIN  CILVES  |,‘i  ■‘tt'llj: 

Shipped  anywhere. 

FRANK  GAMEL,  Pine  Grove  Farm,  Lockg,  N.  Y. 

Reg. Holstein  Bull  Calves  farmers’ prices 

Write  for  Photos,  etc,  C.  8.  HARVEY,  Cincinnatus,  H.  Y. 

Fine  Reg.  Holstein  Bull 

p.  dam.  Price,  SIOO.  Don’t  buy  fcrubs.  Breed  up. 
Send  for  pedigree.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Sur»s.ai‘ii 

to  9^0*  Ship  anywhere.  Purebred  registered  Hoi- 
steins,  all  ages,  F.  Ha  WOOD,  Cortland,  N-  Y. 

Twenty  Head  of  Young  High-Grade  Holstein  Cows 

H.  G.  KILE,  A NnovKK,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  wrulfir 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  ChitfenanBO.N.v; 


GUERNSEYS 


1 


Quality 


Distingufshes 
Guernsey  Products 

The  hfghent  Natural  Golden  Yellow  color,  dellcloas  IndU 
vldual  flavor,  and  content  of  butter  fat— combfoo  to 
snako  Guernsey  milk  in  greatest  demand 
by  discriminating  consumers. 


A' 


Writ©  for  In¬ 
formation  rela- 
tlv©  toGuemseys 

to 

American 
Guernsey  Cattle 
Club 

Box  R 

Peterboro,  N.  H. 


“OAKS  FARM 
GUERNSEYS” 

For  months  old  iljiy  Rose  hull,  sired 

by  Don  Iiigo  of  Linda  Vista,  dam  Erwin- 
ette  of  Elm-Leigh  with  a  record  of  479  pounds  of 
fat  made  when  23  months  old.  Bull  is  promising  in- 
diyidual,  well  marked,  has  a  dark  nose.  Price, 
SSloO.  Great  proposition  for  a  grade  herd.  Semi 
for  pedigree.  WALTER  S.  KERR,  Mflr..  Cohasset,  Mass. 

Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

Here  is  .a  Show  Hull  born  Oct.  27,  1HI7. 
The  graiulsire  is  a  brother  of  the  former 
World’s  Champion  Dolly  Dimple  tvith  a 
record  of  ‘.K)6  lbs.  of  butter  fat  in  a  year.  Price 
delivered,  including  registration  papers,  $100. 

G.  G.  Burlingame,  care  The  Fanners’  Bureau,  Inc. 

ISO  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

Two  Grandsons  of  Gov.  of  the  Chene,  out  of  A.  K. 
Cows.  One  ready  for  service— a  show  bull.  Two 
by  a  grandson  of  the  May  Rose 
Bull,  Border  Baider.  All  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Send 
tor  price  list.  ARDMORE  FARM,  Glen  Spey.  N.  Y. 


Young  GUERNSEY  Herd 

Seven  Females  and  a  Fine  Young  Bull 
One  pure-brod  4-year-oId  cow.  Five  2  .and  3-year- 
old  heifers,  -k  pure-bred  or  better.  One  yearling 
heifer,  a  grade,  but  a  beauty.  One  May  Rose  bull 
about  18  months,  a  very  fine  individual,  with  good 
breeding.  Females  bred  for  Fall  freshening.  If 
you  want  QUERNSEY.S,  here  is  your  opportunity. 
Dome  and  see  them  or  write 

LAAVRENCE  HOWAKB,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


Grade  Guernseys  ForSale 

A  herd  of  four  Guernsey  cows  and  three  grade 
Guernsey  heifers.  The  cows  are  good  milkers 
and  have  two  top  crosses  of  Guernsey  blood. 
The  heifers  range  in  age  from  two  to  seven 
months.  The  herd  is  located  at  Irvington-on- 
Htidson,  N.  Y.  Address  replies  to 

STANLEY  RANGER,  260  West  94th  Street,  New  York  City 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Sendfor  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  stS.*’  priced 

- — ,  ^  — ;  ■  '  '  _ =  $50  and  upward. 

Send  for  particulars.  ADDISON  R.  KRIEBEL,  R  0.  2,  Norristown,  Pa. 

NewYork  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn,  “nc’^or 

Send  for  list.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN,  Sec.,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 


c 


HORSES 
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I  Jerseys  Win  Economy  Test 

In  a  recent  test  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  157  Jerseys  and  131  mem¬ 
bers  of  another  dairy  breed  were  en¬ 
tered.  The  Jerseys  required  only 
75.3  per  cent  as  much  digestible 
nutrients  per  lb.  of  fat  produced  as  did 
the  other  breed.  Further,  they  produced 
1.2  per  cent  more  milk,  25.6  per  cent  more 
solids  and  59.3  per  cent  more  fat  per 
1000  lbs.  live  weight.  Jerseys  produce 
the  largest  net  profits  from  every  pound  of  feed.  Build  a  Jer 
_  sey  herd.  Write  to  breeders  for  prices. 

=  Send  today  for  free  hook,  "The  Jersey  Cow  in  America" 

=  The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  330 West  23rd  Street,  NewYork  City 


Dingleton  Farm 


NEWTOWN  SQUARE,  PA. 
Fifteen  Miles  from  Philadelphis 

Food  Administrator  Doc¬ 
tor  McCarthy  says:  ’’We  in 
Americ.a  have  no  realiza- 
htion  of  how  hard  the  world 
is  up  again.stit  for  fats.  The 
big  job  of  the  American 
live  .stock  farmer  is  furnishing  fats.  *  »  »  ” 
Butter  fat  is  the  most  nourishing  of  all  fats, 
ijct  us  sell  you  A  high  butter  fat  bull,  and 
watchthecroamlinedeepen  onyourniilk  bottles. 
Several  beauties.  Ready  for  service. 

=  We  are  offering  a  few  Jersey  Cows 
E  Bred  Heifers,  Yearling  Heifers 

Heifer  and 
Bull  Calves 

Also  full  line  of 
Chester  VVliite  Pigs, 
10  wks.  to  5  moK. 
old.  Send  stamp 
for  Circulars. 

“  EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  Box  66,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


= 


QUALITY” 


Brightside 
Farm 


Jerseys 

S  Animals  from  Register  of  Merit  sires  iiikI 

—  dams,  for  .sale.  Address 

=  E.  W.  Mosher,  -  Aurora,  N.  Y 

I  Young  Reg.  Jersey  Cows  For  Sale 

—  of  the  best  Island  aim  American  strains. 

—  Jones  Jersey  Farm,  Sauquoit,  N.Y. 

■iiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiii 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

Three  sons, of  The 
Imported  Jap  75265 
(sire  of  33  tested 
cows),  out  of  im¬ 
ported  Registerof 
Merit  dams.  Rec 
ommended  as 
herd-headers. 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Ben  Robyn  Farm 

Woodbury,  Long  Island, N^Y. 

Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  of  best  Island 
and  American  breeding.  Prices  moderate 
Write  for  catalog. 


FOR 

SALE 


Two  Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

3  to  5  11108.  old,  from  Kegi.-tev  of  Merit  sire,  $50  each. 

GEO.  L.  FERKl.S  &  .SON,  Atwaters,  N.Y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  z 
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AYRSHIRES 


rf 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

we  sell  on  the  installment  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  lOo 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
THE  8HADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton  0 


For  SaIe-2  Reg.  Percheron  IVIares 

Also  young  stallion.  E.  R.  McCONNELL,  Wellinatoii,  Ohio 


V  , ,  ”  !  *  V  .  y,  •  •  ^  ^  Sebriiig,  Ohio.  Oldest 

neid  lu  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  L’.  S. 

Three  Good  Young  Pure-bred 

Percheron  Stallions  saSe 

Also  two  young  Percheron  Mares  in  foal.  Prices 
right.  Barton  Martin,  Clarence  Center,  N.  Y. 


ANIMALS 


«f  both  sexes 

FOR  SALE 

Run  mostly  light,  $75  and  iijr.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everything  guarantee,!  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


SWINE 


.*.  MISCELLANEOUS  .-. 

Stop!  Look!  Listen! 

Here  ia  ju.*«t  what  you  want 

1  7  Head  of  Grade  Short  Horn  Heifers 

twelve  to  Ilf  teen  months  old.  The  kind  that  brings  iii 
money  while  you  sleep.  KUKU  J.  COOPElt,  Ljndoniilla,l«.r. 


AhAfflAOn  beefbreed  for  profit.  Reduce  cost 
HII6I  U6BII  for  labor  and  equipment.  Easy  feeders. 
AniVlie  Circular  free  with  pictures  and  partiou- 

lars.  c.  W.  ECKARUT,  31  Nassau  SI.,  Nfw  York 


BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR 

Majestic  Mammotii  22yr»0U;  weight.  -lO?  lbs.  at  7 
inos.;  was  bred  and  raised  by  me.  Hooking  oi  dors  for 
8  to  10  weeks-old  Spring  pigs  at  $30  each  antl'up. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whifgnem  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna. 

Reg.  Berkshire  Pigs 

3  gilts  and  2  boar  pigs  by  a  Son  of  the  1917  Grand 
champion  Boar,  Longfellow’s  Double,  ami  out 
of  a  full  sister  Grand  champion  Sow  of  19111, 
Successor’s  Duchess,  19tli.  6  months  old.  Very 
largo  for  their  age.  Write  for  prices. 

ARDMORE  FARM,  Glen  Spey,  N.  Y. 


Wanted-20  Holstein  HeiferscueApDi-May; 

Jlention  lowest  price,  spot  cash  delivered  Oatskili 
or  Grand  Gorge,  N.Y,  F.  Kuiist,  Windham,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


Registered  Chester  Whites 

\Ve  have  a  few  young  boars  for  Bale.  Send  for  circular. 

UKAMBLETYE  FARM,  Setauket,  N.  Y. 


ForSale-Reg.O.I.C.Pigs:l4Tudd8^^^^^ 


TOWNBKNU 
ew  York 


I  nriTP  Ynrhohirno  Morepigs  per  litter.  More  pounds 
LdIgB  I  urnsnires  porker.  Some  b  a  r  gla  i  n  s. 
SUMMIT  FAK3I,.  Rlue  Ridge  Summit,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  O.  I. 

gilts,  boars  and  young  pigs.  K.  D.  HILL.Westwoop,  K.  J. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

BOY  WAR  SAVINfiS 

Space  donated  by 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING 
Box  15  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


STAMPS 


BERKSHIRES 

Order  that  pair  of  spring  pigs  from  us  and  rest  assur¬ 
ed  that  you  will  get  the  best.  Will  have  150  to  select 
from.  A  few  good  fall  pigs  left.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed.  H.  GKI.MSHA\V,  North  East,  P«. 


Raiv  Dniand  Okinaa  L^bolera  imtmmed  for  life 

neg.rolanolininas  by  m-  bred  to  Hair 

From  dams  weigliing  GOO  up.  E.  ROWELL,  Jr., 


Sired 
Ton  boars. 

Scoltsburg,  Va. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leatiier  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper. 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rurau  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St,  New  York  City 


\Vanf#>rl—  I — ^  "i  *>•  GA  weeks  old, 
VV  antea  Jr'  X  ^  »  state  weight,  etc. 

The  Macniff  Horticultural  Co.,  52-54-56  Vesey  St..  New  York 


“HAMPSHIRES” 

Any  Age.  Free  circular.  Also  bulls  from 
•Accredited  herd-  Registered  Guernseys. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Bird-In-Hand,  Box  R.  Pa. 


Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 

Voung  service  Boars.  Orders  booked  now  for  pigs 
uiii  elated.  May  delivery.  FXPRFSS  PAID.  Do  not  be 
nii.sled.  Onr  Herd  Boar  is  son  of  original  Five 
Thousand  Dollar  Defender  Boar. 

BELROSE  STOCK  FARM,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 

Pioneer  Breeders  of  Durocs  in  the  East. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

I  am  booking  orders  for  bred  Gilts  and  Sows  to  far¬ 
row  in  March,  1918.  Showed  9  Springbank  April 
farrowed  pigs  in  under  6  months  class  at  Spring- 
field,  Oct.  17tli,  and  was  in  the  money  G  times. 

J.  E.  WA'l  SOX,  .  Marbledale,  Conn. 


BBrkshireS  ^Lasterpiece-Longfellow  breeding.  Bred 
DBIRIIIIIBS  pigs  to  ser¬ 

viceable  size.  Jno.  C.  Bream,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

TiUngOrders  J,;,!',  BerluHrePigs 

PIGS  SHIPPED  F.  O.  B. 

50  CHFSTFR  WHITFS  AND  MFOlUM  YORKSHIRF  CROSS  G 
weeks  old,  $10.  50  BFRKSHIRF  AND  CHFSTFR  WHITFS 

'•  *  •■^RGF  YORKSHIRE 

aiefrom  Large. Growthy  stock. 
60  Shoats,  12  weeks  old,  each.  O.  REEVES.  Lezinglon,  Mi». 

Kinrffirhnnlf.niirnPQ”^**"**?^®.  hacked  June  delivei'V. 
nillUBIIIUUK  UUlOCS  good  Individuals  from  large 

mature  sires  and  dams.  One  bred  sow  due  in  May. 

Kindertiook  Duroc-Jersey  Association,  Kinderhoak,  N.  Y 


PLAN  TO  ATTEND  THE  _ _ 

HOOD  FARM,  OVERLOOK  ORCHARDS.  BROOKLANDS  FARM 

Combination  Public  Sale  of 

LORD  PREMIER’S  SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

At  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass.,  Saturday,  March  30 

and  ^  '  J*  regularly.produced  Champion  Berkshires 

and  Champion  Barrows  over  all  Breed,i  file  applications  for  the  catalog  early  with 

J.  E.  DODGE,  Manager  of  Sale,  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Mention  Rui'ul  yew»Yorker  when  writing. 
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March  2;*..  IhlS 


Save  Money^ — Use  Concrete 
For  Barnyard  and  Manure  Pit 


‘  One  load  of  manure  from  a  concrete  pit  is  worth  1  to  2 
loads  as  ordinarily  stored,”  says  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  A  concrete  pit  conserves  fertility.  A  concrete 
barnyard  is  moderate  in  cost  and  saves  grain,  labor  and 
manure.  It  soon  pays  for  itself  if  you  use  good  concrete 
made  of 


ALPHA 


TIE  GUmTEED 
PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


“Use  cement  guaranteed  for 
strength,”  is  the  Government’s  advice 
to  farmers.  We  guarantee  every 
saclc  of  ALPHA  Cement  to  meet 
the  standard  specifications.  ELxpert 
chemists  test  ALPHA  hourly  while 
being  made  in  order  to  make  sur0 


that  every  bag  of  it  is  pure,  live  and 
great  in  binding  power.  Concrete  is 
placed  to  stand  for  generations.  You 
can’t  have  sand,  stone  or  cement  that 
is  too  good.  Use  ALPHA  and  be  sure 
of  the  best  results.  It  costs  no  more 
than  any  other  high-grade  cement. 


Ask  us  for  a  free  copy  of  the  big,  illustrated  book,  "‘ALPHA  Cement  How  to 
Use  It,”  full  of  valuable  information  about  all  kinds  of  concrete  work.  We  also 
have  the  practical  ALPHA  Service  Sheets  on  the  following  subjects: 


-Walkway 

-Driveway 

-Small  Bridge 

-Culvert 

-Foundation 

-Bam 

-Water  Trough 
-Gutter  end  Curb 
-Silo 

-Poultry  House 


— Corn  Crib 
— Storage  Cellar 
— Small  Dam 
— Greenhouse 
—Hotbed 
— Hog  House 
— Steps 
— Porch  Floor 
— Cellar  Floor 
— Stable  Floor 


— Feeding  Floor 
— Smoke  House 
— Milk  House 
— Ice  House 
— Spring  House 
— Manure  Pit 
— Septic  Tank 
— Dipping  Vat 
— Taflks 
— Tennis  Court 


— Cold- Weather  Concrete  Work 


— Concrete  Hoof 
— Piers  for  Small  Boats 
— Garden  Furniture 
— Fence  Posts 
— Gate  Posts 
—Walls 
— SiUs 
— Lintels 
— Garages 
— Concrete  Roads 


Alpha  Cement  Dealers  of  the  Elast 

If  you  don’t  know  a  nearby  Alpha  Dealer,  address  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 
mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  the  building  of  improvement  that  interests  you- 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


Healtlw'Udder 

Good  Milker 

The  milk  flow  will  be  easier  and  more  gen¬ 
erous  if  the  udder  is  free  from  sores,  cuts, 
ehaps,  bmi.scs,  cracks,  bunches  or  onflammaUcm 
I^g  Balm,  tlie  great  healing  ointment,  is 
used  in.  tliousands  of  the  best  daincs  for  aU 
udder  troubles,  cow  pox,  and  any  extcrwr 
wound  or  hurt.  Caked  Bag  Is  Quick^  m- 
movod  by  Bag  Balm:  its  great  penetrating 
QuaUties  soothe  and  soften 
hasten  normal  beading.  Keep  Bag  Balm  on 

^'^Sold^ht^^mg  60o  packages  by  feed  dealers 
and  dmggists.  Write  for  free  booklet. 
“Dairy  wrinkles." 

DAIBY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Lyndonville.  Vt 


LABEL 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Are  stamped  with  any  ntime  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  pi  actical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C. H.  DANA, 74  Main  St., West  Lebanon,  N.U 

fn  colors  explains 

_  _ _  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steelier  wood  wheels  to  bt 
any  running  * 
gear.  Send  for 
It  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  St.,Quinc]r,lll. 


Free  Catalog 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard - $1.00 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  LbO 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas....  2.60 

Citrus  Fruits,  Hume. . 2.60 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  o.OO 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh .  .00 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh . 1.60 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealhy  .  1-50 

Farm  and  Garden  Eule  Book . .  2.00 

Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  . 1.60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn . 2.60 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.50 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport . 2.60 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yarker,  333  W.  30lli  St. ,  NewVark 


After 

a  Hard,  Long  Winter 

of  forced  feeding  on  roughage  and 
grain,  many  a  cow  breaks  down 
under  the  strain.  Avoid  the  sudden 
sickness  and  slow  decline  of  produc¬ 
ing  power.  Keep  your  cows  paying 
big.  Make  the  60-dollar  a  ton  grain 
earn  full  value.  Feed  a  pinch  of 
^.CARPENTER’S  _ 

Nutriotone 

a  natural,  concentrated  herb  tonic,  nearly 
half  a  century  in  use  by  best  stockmen.  At 
your  dealer’s,  or  send  for  our 

Free  Trial  Otter 

A  postal  brings  it.  WRITE  TODAY. 

W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO. 
Box  50  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Buys  the  New  Butterfly! 

I  Junior  No.  2.  Light  run¬ 
ning,  easy  cleaning,  close 
skimming,  durable.  Guaran¬ 
teed  a  lifetime  against  de¬ 
fects  in  material  and  workmanship. 

Made  also  in  five  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8 ' 

TDIRI  Barns 't®  o.°st  and  ^IfS.OOOl 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  more  by  what  it  eavea  now  mute 

i  n  cream.  Poatal  bringa  Free  cataloK- folder  and  direct-from- 
f  actory  ”  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALBAMGH-DOVER  CO.,  8171  Marshall  B!yd.,CHICAg0 


Notes  by  a  Farm  Mother 


Spring  is  ox  tite  Way. — The  old  bear 
was  certainly  wise  when  he  went  back  to 
sleep  for  six  weeks,  .fudging  by  the  storm 
that’s  raging  todaj’,  one  wouldn't  think 
that  Spring  is  only  a  few  weeks  away. 
But  every  day  the  sun  is  with  us  a  little 
longer,  and  soon  someone  will  see  a  robin 
that  is  cheerily  singing  “(’beer  up,”  and 
Spring  will  be  here,  though  skies  may  still 
be  gray.  Kvery  mail  brings  the  seed  cat¬ 
alogues.  and  how  we  wish  we  could  raise 
everything  pictured  therein.  But  past 
experience  makes  us  wary,  and  we  won  t 
spend  gof»d  money  for  worthless  seeds,  as 
so  often  happened  in  the  past,  ^^  hat  seeil 
we  do  buy  will  be  only  from  a  firm  ad¬ 
vertising  in  The  B.  X.-Y.  _  We  think 
every  family  on  the  farm  or  in  Ji  A’illage 
should  take  this  paper,  not  only  because 
it’s  interesting  and  instructive,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  dependence  you  can  put  in 
its  advertising  and  its  freedom  from  the 
schemes  of  those  human  leeches  who  sup¬ 
ply  their  tables  and  pocketbooks  through 
the  labor  of  others. 

Cheap  Bapeks. — An  advertisement  has 
been  going  the  rounds  of  the  dumper  farm 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 


Don’t  throw  away  a  single  bag— 
they're  wor^  money  ^to  you.  x^nces  are 
'way  up  now.  Cash  in  on  all  you  nave. 
But  be  sure  you  get  our  prices  before 
you  Bella  single  one. We  tfuaranteemost 
libe^  grading.  Over  20  years  jn  busi¬ 
ness  is  your  assurance  of  asQuare  aeai 
every  time.  We  buy  any  quami^* 
l^eight  paid  on  all  shipments  to 
Werthan.  rind  out  what  real  satisfao* 
tion  is.  Write  quick*  stating  what  you 
have.  Address  J 

WERTHAN  BAG  CO.  J 
te  Dock  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PAY'S 
h/ohest 

Empty 

bags 


The  Postcard  Holdup 

papers,  asking  boys  and  girls  to  sell  post¬ 
cards  and  promising  wonderful  premiums 
“for  a  few  hours’  work.”  This  is  how  it 
pans  out :  A  little  srirl  answered  their  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  received  25  packages  of 
six  cards  each.  Nicer  cards  than  these 
can  be  bought  in  the  stores  for  10  cents  a 
dozen.  The  child  tramped  from  one  farm 
house  to  another,  several  miles  through 
the  almost  impassable  roads,  to  sell  the 
cards  at  10  cents  per  package,  and  what 
will  she  get  for  it’?  Why,  a  pair  of  law 
curtains  that  you  can  buy  from  any  mail 
order  house  for  50  cents.  You  send  the 
concern  a  postal  order  for  $2.50,  which 
will  cost  five  cents,  postage  stamps,  then 
in  case  you  want  the  premium  after  you 
earn  it,  you  must  send  an  extra  10  cents 
to  insure  it.  That  will  leave  you  32  cents 
for  your  trouble,  besides  the  feeling  of 
having  sold  your  neighbors  something 
they  didn’t  Avaut,  at  more  than  it  Avas 
Avorth.  Just  imagine  one  of  your  boys  or 
girls  tramping  around  through  the  .snow 
and  rain  for  these  get-rich-ea_sys.  If  you 
are  receiving  any  of  these  25-cent  maga¬ 
zines  use  them  to  build  fires  and  clean 
lamp  chimneys,  but  keep  them  from  the 
children.  If  anyone  should  be  made  to 
get  out  and  “hoe  his  oAvn  row”  it’s  these 
contemptible  fellows  Avho  are  living  by 
their  Avits  at  the  expense  of  the  country 
people.  You  Avill  say.  “Don’t  let  the  chil¬ 
dren  ausAver  any  ‘ads’  unless  you  knoAV 
about  it.”  Very  true,  but  in  this  case  the 
child  thought  to  surprise  her  mother  Avith 
the  present  earned.  Think  of  the  dollars 
these  felloAVs  are  raking  in.  Farmers  are 
supposed  to  bite  at  all  sorts  of  bait, 
Avhether  it’s  city  lots  in  the  middle  of  a 
lake  or  gold  mines  in  the  Western  deserts. 
Let’s  he  Avise  after  this. 

Repairing  W^.ls. — It  Avill  soon  be 
papering  time;  in  fact,  for  A’ery  busy 
farm  Avomeu  it  is  a  good  plan  to  do  the 
spare  rooms  early,  before  the  rush  of 
Spring  Avork.  Often,  especially  in  old 
houses.  Avc  find  the  plaster  broken  along 
the  edges  of  door  and  AA'iudow  casings 
and  baseboards.  Sometimes,  the  plaster 
is  only  loose,  but  in  any  case  one  can’t 
do  a  neat  job  of  the  papering  unless  this 
is  hold  in  place.  I  take  a  long,  thin  strip 
of  wood  or  heavy  cardboard  and  press 
the  plaster  firm,  tack  the  strip  OAmr  it  to 
the  lath.  For  other  broken  place,  if  no 
plaster  of  paris  is  at  hand,  I  use  card- 
hoard  again,  pasting  a  piece  of  cloth  over 
that.  In  making  the  paste,  add  a  piece  of 
Avasliing  soda  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  a 
lO-quart  pail  of  paste.  This  Avill  make 
the  i)aper  stick  much  better. 

The  Beauty  of  Pure  Speech. — Some 
of  us  have  boys  who  Avill  soou  be  hiring 
out  for  the  season.  Let  us  be  very  care¬ 
ful  AA’here  they  go  to  live.  Don’t  send 
them  to  the  men  Avho  kick  and  swear  at 
their  horses  and  cattle  if  yoii  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  your  boys,  for  daily  contact 
with  that  man  will  tend  to  make  your  boy 
like  him.  There  are  fine  men  on  the 


farm  in  every  community ;  take  the 
trouble  to  find  out  Avho  they  are  aud  get 
your  boy  a  place  with  the  best,  if  he 
must  hire  out.  And  it  is  not  only  the 
men,  but,  in  many  homes,  the  women  and 
girls  use  language  that  should  make  them 
blush  to  hear.  Think  of  lips  made  for 
blessings  and  kisses  giving  utterance  to 
curses.  Swearing  is.  of  all  habits,  the 
most  useless ;  it  degrades  the  user  aud  dis¬ 
gusts  the  listener,  but,  worst  of  all,  is 
the  effect  on  the  pure  minds  of  innocent 
childhood  if  they  chance  Avithin  hearing. 
Ijet  us  women  be  particular,  and  insist 
upon  pure  speech  in  our  households. 

OCR  Little  Ones. — Soou  comes  the 
yearly  arrival  of  young  things  on  the 
farm,  and  on  many  farms  the  mother  will 
have  to  leave  her  own  little  ones  alone 
in  the  house  Avhile  she  helps  care  for  the 
barn  babies.  If  you  have  an  older  child 
to  Avatch  baby,  it  may  be  safe  to  leaA'e 
them,  but  don’t  eA-er  leave  little  ones 
alone.  Y'es,  I  knoAV.  you  may  have  done 
so  and  may  do  so  safely  again,  but  you 
never  can  be  sure.  Years  ago  Ave  had 
an  experience  we  never  forgot.  It  Avas 
one  Avash  day  aud  as  husband  Avas  going 
to  Avork  in  the  bush,  he  helped  me  carry 
a  boiler  of  soft  water  from  our  neighbor’s 
cistern,  a  .short  distance  aAvay.  One  of 
the  twin  babies  had  had  croup  during  the 
night,  and  I  had  given  him  some  kero¬ 
sene  and  sugar,  leaving  the  cup  ou  the 
top  shelf  of  the  sideboard,  thinking  it 
Avas  out  of  reach.  Shutting  up  the  stoA-e 
drafts  and  giving  the  tAvin  in  his  high 
chair  a  rattle  to  play  with,  and  our  little 
three-year-old  son  a  lx>wl  of  bread  and 
milk,  we  hurried  away.  V’lien  Ave  re¬ 
turned,  in  a  A'ery  short  time,  our  baby 
boy  lay  back  in  his  high  chair  gasping 
for  bi<>ath.  and  the  three-year-old  Avas 
feeding  him  kerosene  and  sugar  as  fast  as 
he  could  jiut  the  spoon  from  the  cup  to 
his  mouth.  I  remember  running  outdoors 
Avith  baby.  Avhose  face  had  a  bluish,  spot¬ 
ted  look,  believing  that  he  Avas  dying  in 
ray  arras.  A  hurry  call  AA’as  sent  to  the 
ddetor  eight  miles  away,  and  after  he  had 
given  baby  some  poAvders,  the  little  one 
Avas  looking  better,  but  no  Avashiug  Avas 
done  that  day — neither  did  “papa”  get 
down  to  the  bush.  Doctor  never  forgot 
that  call  and  often  laughed  about  our  lit¬ 
tle  son  playing  doctor.  But  it  wasn’t 
funny  for  me ;  after  that  I  never  left 
babies  alone.  A  dear  little  neighbor 
Avoman  of  mine  had  a  sadder  experience. 
She  only  had  one  cow,  and  she  always 
had  to  do  the  milking.  Summer  aud  Win¬ 
ter.  While  her  little  girl  was  a  baby  she 
kept  her  in  the  baby  buggy,  tying  her  in 
Avhen  she  Avas  just  big  enough  to  stand 
alone.  When  Winter  came,  girlie  Avas 
walking,  but  as  she  was  a  very  quiet, 
obedient  child,  always  staying  Avhere  she 
•was  told,  the  little  mother  Avas  never 
really  anxious,  though  she  told  me  she 
Avas  never  longer  than  five  minutes  out  of 
the  house.  One  bitterly  cold  evening,  in 
a  howling  snoAvstorm,  the  little  woman 
Aveut  Avith  her  husband  to  the  barn,  he 


Ready  for  the  Spriny  Puperiny 

to  tend  bis  horses  and  she  to  strip  the 
cow.  As  she  finished  milking  she  heard 
a  child  scream,  aud  running  to  the  door 
saw  her  little  girl  outside  the  house,  in 
flames.  Screaming  to  her  husband,  she 
rushed  to  the  burning  child  aud  wrapped 
her  in  the  old  coat  she  had  ou.  The  doc¬ 
tor  aud  neighbors  Avere  there  in  a  short 
time,  but  little  could  be  done  for  the  suf¬ 
fering  child  except  to  bandage  the  terrible 
burns  and  give  her  something  to  deaden 
the  pain.  It  seems  impossible,  but  that 
delicate  little  baby  girl  lived  three  days. 
No  one  kuoAvs  how  it  happened,  but  they 
think  she  Avas  cold  and  sat  down  on  the 
stove  hearth  to  Avarm.  As  the  isinglass 
out  of  the  front  stove 
could  easily  catch  fire, 
mother  almost  lost  her 
this  day  blames  herself, 
If  her  husband  couldn’t  milk 
made  his  wrists  ache,”  he 


was  all  broken 
door,  her  dress 
The  i)oor  little 
reason,  aud  to 
but  I  don’t, 
“because  it 


should  have  stayed  with  his  child  till  the 
mother  came  back.  The  mother’s  heart 
Avill  never  cease  to  ache  till  she  meets  her 
baby  again.  s. 
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AVERAGE  PLANTING 

AVERAGE  is  hit-and-miss  planting— under-  ACCURATE  PLANTING  means  the  de- 
planting  some  hills  and  over-planting  oth-  sired  number  of  kernels  in  EVERY  hill, 
ers.  Under-planted  hills  produce  only  1  or  2  that  number  depending  upon  the  soil^s  fer- 
ears  where  they  should  produce3  good  ears.  tility.  It  means  that  each  hill  is  called  upon 
Over-planted  hills  produce  barren  stalks,  to  produce  its  proportionate  part  of  the 
nubbins  and  possibly  a  couple  of  fair  ears.  yield.  It  eliminates  under  or  over-planting. 

Average  planting  cannot  produce  the  biggest  yield.  Accurate  planting  will  produce  the  biggest  yield. 


009  Corn 
Planter 


Means  c^ccuracy^ 


The  same  accuracy  that  you  would  get  if  you 
painstakingly  counted  out  the  kernels  of  corn 
and  dropped  them  by  hand — that  is  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  John  Deere  999  Planter.  It  is 
the  accuracy  of  the  hand  planting  method  made 
tireless  and  rapid  by  mechanical  devices. 

John  Deere  Planter  accuracy  is  the  result  of 
50  years’  experience — 50  years  of  thought,  of 
study,  of  experimenting  with  that  one  goal 
always  in  mind — accuracy.  The  999  has 
rightly  been  styled  the  “super-planter.” 

Careful  design  and  workmanship  have  made 
possible  this  high  degree  of  accuracy.  Each 
kernel  enters  the  cell  in  the  seed  plate  in  a 
natural  position.  The  sloping  hopper  bottom 
feeds  the  corn  to  the  cells  whether  the  hopper 
is  full  or  nearly  empty.  It  is  the  most  simple 
yet  most  effective  planting  mechanism  ever 
used  on  a  corn  planter. 


You  Control  the  Number 

of  Kernels  Per  Hill 

Without  changing  seed  plates  or  even  stop¬ 
ping  the  team  you  can  plant  2,  3  or  4  kernels 
in  the  hill,  whichever  number  you  decide  the 
land  will  sustain.  Merely  shifting  the  foot 
lever  varies  the  number  dropped  and  you  can 
change  the  drop  as  frequently  as  you  de¬ 
sire.  The  variable  drop  mechanism  of  this 
planter  is  just  as  perfect  and  well  protected 
as  the  gears  on  the  best  automobile. 

You  can  also  drill  corn  with  the  John  Deere 
Planter.  Change  from  hilling  to  drilling  or 
back  to  hilling  is  made  instantly  by  means  of 
a  foot  drop  lever.  Not  necessary  to  get  off 
the  seat  nor  stop  the  team.  The  999  Planter 
gives  nine  different  drilling  distances  without 
changing  seed  plates. 


You  can’t  give  too  much  attention  to  the  se¬ 
lection  of  your  corn  planter  in  these  days  of 
high  prices  and  in  answering  the  nation’s  call 
for  more  corn.  Your  old  planter  is  a  “thief  in 
the  field”  if  it  isn’t  doing  accurate  work.  Re¬ 
member,  a  planter’s  mistakes  never  show  up 
until  the  corn  plants  appear  above  the  ground. 
Make  sure  that  the  work  is  done  right  when 
the  corn  is  planted — get  a  John  Deere  999 
— the  planter  that  must  prove  its  accuracy 
through  rigid  factory  tests  before  it  goes 
into  the  field. 

You  will  appreciate  the  construction  of  the 
John  Deere  999  Planter — the  substantial  front 
frame;  the  disc  marker  and  also  the  wire  release  with¬ 
out  any  troublesome  ropes;  the  underhung  reel,  easy 
to  put  on  or  remove;  the  great  variety  of  seed  plates 
for  handling  various  sizes  and  types  of  seed  and  the 
quick  detachable  runners.  This  planter  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  fertilizer  and  pea  attachments,  also  with 
various  styles  furrow  openers. 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OP  QUALITY 
MAOCfAMOVSST  C00D1M>UMKN7S 


Valuable  Books— FREE 


'‘More  and  Better  Corn.”  Beautifully  illustrated  in  four  colors 
— 24  pages  of  interesting  and  valuable  information  for  every  corn 
grower.  Tells  how  to  prepare  the  seed  bed,  select,  store  and  test 
the  seed,  shows  the  dollars  and  cents  gained  by  accurate  planting, 
explains  just  what  is  meant  by  accuracy  in  a  corn  planter,  and 
describes  the  latest  and  best  method  of  corn  cultivation. 

“Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  To  Use  Them.  ”  A 

156-page  text  book  on  farm  machinery.  Covers  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  “The  plow,  its  history  and  uses,”  “How  to  hitch  to 
plows  correctly,”  “Proper  use  of  the  disc  harrow,”  “Things 

to  remember  when  planting  corn,” 
“Proper  method  of  corn  cultivation,” 
“Curing  hay,”  etc.  A  book  for  your 
library.  Worth  dollars.  Illustrates 
and  describes  a  full  line  of  modern 
farm  implements. 

To  get  these  books  state  implements  in  which 
you  are  interested  and  ask  for  package  CP-135* 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  111. 
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Lets  Your  Wife 
Enjoy  Life 

Send  for  full  particnlart 

UNITED  G 
STATE 


LIGHTING 


IT^ 

ii.U.  PLANTS 


i® 


“U.  S.  Light— Bright— White— Just  Right!” 
Daylight  all  time  in  home.  Will  waih,  churn,  fan,  toast,  supply  electric  flat  iron, 
save  hundreds  of  steps,  provide  water  all  over  house. 

Operating  cost  low,  A  comfort  and  a  joy. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

Chicago.  111.  Portland,  Or«.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Oakland,  Cal, 

I  Ml  ""■liiTir 


For  18  Years  America's 
Most  Famous  Silo 

'^EAV  and  exclusive  improve- 
ments,  covering:  massive 
durable  construction,  rigid, 
storm-proof  anchor  system,  air¬ 
tight  hermetically-sealed  walls, 
perfect  fitting  doors. 

Uncle  Sam  Uses  Them 

The  National  Government 
and  the  most  successful  dairy¬ 
men  everj’where  use  the  Harder 
Silo.  Its  exclusive  features 
mean  sweeter,  fresher  silage, 
healthier  live  stock,  easier  feed¬ 
ing  all  winter. 

Write  (or  free  Book 
“Saving  with  Siloi" 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
Box  11  CobleskillfN.Y. 


BUY  DIRECT 
SAVE  SILO  COST 


Bennett  Silos  are  made  In  the  World's 
Largest  Lumber  Market  and  sold  direct  to 
farmers,  saving  agents’  commissions,  dealers’ 
profits  and  other  middlemen’s  discounts.  All 
lumber  is  firm  and  sound  knotted.  Stavea_  of 
standard  thickness.  Ladder  B.V8tem  superior, 
simple  and  safe.  Rungs  close  together.  Easy  to 
put  up.  Many  other  exclusive  features. 


Ask  also  for  Ben¬ 
nett  Price  Regu¬ 
lator  Catalog  on 

all  building  SBiEi  I  mH 
materials. 


^1 


end  for  particulars 

Ray  H.  Bonnott  j 
Lumber  Co., 

(iO  Mala  SL, 

N.  TONAWmiDA, 

N.  Y. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

put  the  mark  of  *'firood  bnsmesfl*' 
on  your  farm*  They  loci"  quality 
became  they  are  made  on  a  qual« 
fty  basis.  Creoaoted  wood  etaves 
defy  decay;  tight,  8afe*like  doora 
are  efficient  and  convenient;  extra* 
beavy  hoops  hold  the  atructurd 
fizTu.  Improved  gruy-wire  anchor* 
age  eystem  prevents  blowing 
over  or  twisting.  Send  for  de^ 
scriptii'O  folder.  Save  by 
ordering  early. 

The  Creemery  Package  Mfg.Ce* 
3^8  West  $t.»  Rutland,  Vk 


niPilwAB  SILOS 


have  three  distinct  walls.  Require; 
no  hoops.  Economical  because  they  • 
last  longer.  Keep  warmth  in,  and  : 
cold  out.  Absolutely  Guarau- : 
eed.  In  use  for  15  years.  Send  for  cata- 
loQ,  prices,  terms  and  Agency  Proposition. 
CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc.,  Box  110,  NORWICH,  N.  T.  J 


SVVo  ^ 

,  “Sb'^h  cRs 

1  ■cue 


First  coat  only  cost, 
no  upkeep  expense,  fireproof. 


Reinforced  with  twisted  steel— has 
famous  “ship-lap”  blocks— stronger  walla 
— less  mortar  exposed— smooth  walls— sdago  set¬ 
tles  better  —  more  beautiful  outside  —  less  ' 
chance  for  frost.  Steel  roof  and  chute. 
Also  get  offer  on  Climax  Silo  Fill¬ 
ers  and  Bidwell  Threshers. 

J.  M.  PRESTON  CO. 

Department  329 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Save  Agents  Profits 

DIRICO  and  STANDARD  Silos  have 
alwayt  been  famous  for  their  uniform  high 
quality  and  exclusive  features.  The  strongest 
and  tightest  construction.  Safe  steel  ladder 
Sure  anchorage.  Money  back  guarantee 
Send  for  free  catalog,  prices  and  the  moil 
liberal  offer  we  ever  made  for  early  orders. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN.  MAINE 


CTf  SAVE  MONEY 

OlJLiV/O  by  buying  NOW. 

Lumber  Is  hard  to  get  and  price  is 
climbing  liigher.  Liberal  cash 
^  and  early  eliipiueut  discounts. 
Take  no  chances  on  late  del¬ 
iveries  this  year.  A  Globe 
Siloisyourbestbettliisyear. 
Adjustable  door-frame  with 
ladder  combined.  6-foot 
extension  Roof  makes  com- 
pleto  silo  with  less  expense. 
Window  free. 

Huy  Now— Ship  Now— l*ay 
Now — Save  Now — Write  Now. 


GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  2-12  AVillow  St,  Sidney.  N.Y. 


Un  ad  ilia  Silos 
Are  Trustworthy 


eir  preserve  silage  perfectly.  Exclusive  fea* 
8  which  inaka  them  famous  for  elmpUclty, 
ibility  and  convenience  explained  in  well 
trated  catalog.  Send  for  early  order  dis- 
rifg  and  agency  offer.  Adtireas  Box  C. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

nadilla^IjY^o^De^Joinet^a. 


^  BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOH 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
^GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


'  a  INTERNATIONAL 
3  SILOS 


strongK^uiitlsimplestt^utu^n^aSes^pwatea 
■on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop;- 
conttuuous  open-door  front— air-tight  door  sod 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Th» 
Intpriiationiil  Silo  t’o..  tl3  I'lood  Dldg..  Bleadville,  I’a. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  :  : 


Milk  and  Farm  News 


Good  Timothy  hay,  .$18  to  .$20  per  ton. 
Cows  at  two  auctions  averaged  $70  at 
one  and  $98  at  another,  some  going  as 
high  as  $126.  Milk  here  goes  to  Jhe  con- 
densery  and  we  receive  the  Dairymen’s 
League  price.  Calves  are  picked  up  and 
.shipped  at  three  to  five  days  old  for  $5. 
Eggs,  .o5c.  Potatoes  from  $1.10  to  $1.25 
per  bu. ;  beans,  .$6.75  to  $10  per  bu. 
Farmers  are  a  little  unsettled  in  regard 
to  maple  syrup,  but  some  are  going  to 
offer  at  $1.50  per  gallon,  while  others  ex¬ 
pect  $2.  The  farmers  here  are  paying 
$82  per  ton  for  cornmeal,  $50  for  bran, 
$60  for  oilmeal,  gluten  and  cotton-seed 
meal.  We  pay  .$3  per  sack  for  flour  on 
the  50-50  basis;  the  other  50  we  take 
what  we  can  get  as  the  dealer  does  not 
have  a  very  good  supply,  but  no  kick  on 
our  part.  C.  W.  C. 

St.  Law’rence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  is  not  much  of  a  fruit  seetiou,  ex¬ 
cepting  grapes  and  peaches,  which  are 
grown  extensively  along  both  sides  of 
Seneca  Lake,  but  not  to  exceed  one  mile 
back.  The  principal  farm  crops  here  are 
hay,  beans  and  potatoes.  Dairying  is  also 
looking  up ;  most  of  the  milk  goes  to  the 
Seneca  Milk  Products  Co.  to  be  evap¬ 
orated  and  goes  abroad.  Cows,  high ; 
fresh  and  nearby  springers  bring  $80  to 
$100;  dry  cows,  .$50  to  $70;  veals  14  to 
i.5e;  hogs,  15c;  lambs,  15c.  No,  1  hay, 
$20  per  ton ;  potatoes,  90c ;  beans,  $12 
to  $12..50  per  cwt.  R.  K. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes,  $1.50  bu, ;  onions,  $2 ;  apples, 
$1.50,  very  scarce.  Cabbage,  8  to  10c  per 
head ;  buckwheat,  ,$3..50  cwt. ;  oats,  $1 
hu.  New  milch  cows  are  selling  for  $75 
to  $100.  Hay,  about  $14  in  barn.  We 
get  League  prices  for  milk.  Butter,  about 
50c  lb.  These  are  prices  at  private  sale. 

Susquehauna  Co.,  Pa.  E.  S.  W. 

Weather  fine ;  have  lieeu  plowing  con¬ 
tinuously  since  Feb.  12.  Oats  mostly 
sown.  Potato  planting  under  way  now. 
Wlieat  sown  in  November  came  up  in 
February  and  looks  fine ;  acreage  larger 
than  for  many  years.  Farmers  short  on 
feed  and  labor;  owing  to  the  many  op¬ 
portunities  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor 
to  command  big  wages  here,  farm  help  is 
very  scarce.  Ilay,  $38  to  $40  per  ton ; 
seed  oats,  $1.25;  corn,  $10  per  bbl. ;  eggs 
dropped  from  60  to  25  cents  per  dozen ; 
butter,  45e ;  shipstuff,  $52.50 ;  bran,  same ; 
cotton-seed  meal,  $62,  w.  a.  n. 

•Tames  City  Co.,  Va. 

The  farmers  receive  at  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  for  butter,  48c;  eggs,  46c:  potatoes. 
$1 ;  tipples,  $1 ;  chickens,  20c ;  pigs, 
dressed,  20e;  veaTs.  live,  12c;  veals, 
dressed,  18c;  cow's,  $60  to  $80;  hay,  $15 
in  barn,  A.  K.  ii. 

Alleghany  Co.,  N,  Y. 

Wheat  h.is  been  well  protected  most  of 
the  Winter,  but  is  uncovered  at  present ; 
it  will  need  good  treatment  from  now  on 
to  make  a  good  crop,  as  it  has  a  very 
small  growth.  ?ytock  is  not  as  high  as 
was  predicted  last  Ftill,  when  a  good 
many  bought  feeders.  Feed  of  all  kinds 
is  very  high.  Seed  corn  is  very  scarce 
and  high,  as  also  clover  seed.  Ftirmers 
are  having  hard  work  to  get  farm  labor ; 
the  outlook  for  the  farmer  is  not  very  en¬ 
couraging.  Butter,  .35c  ;  eggs,  5()e ;  fowls, 
live,  25e  lb,;  beef,  cwt.,  $12;  hogs,  $13.50 
cwt.;  veal,  1.5c  lb.;  lambs,  14e  lb.  Hay, 
$25  per  ton.  Wheat.  .$2.05;  oats.  $1.75; 
barley,  .$2;  corn.  $2.25;  bran,  $15  per 
ton  ;  potatoes,  $1  bu.  '  E.  x.  n. 

Ontario  Co.,  N,  Y, 

There  have  been  no  auctions  in  this 
immediate  vicinity  this  Spring ;  very  little 
stock  seems  to  be  changing  hands.  A  firm 
in  Syracuse  paid  61c  per  lb.  for  butter 
fat  in  sweet  cream  and  56c  for  butter  fat 
in  sour  cream  for  February.  The  local 
creamery  paid  58c  for  butter  fat.  Dairy 
butter  brings  45  to  50c  per  lb.  Most  of 
the  Alfalfa  hay  w’as  bought  up  by  the 
dealers  last  Fall  around  $15  and  .$20  for 
first  and  second  cutting.  Now  they  are 
liaying  $25  and  $30.  Oats  are  $1.05  per 
hu. ;  practically  all  soft  corn,  last  year. 
Most  farmers  will  have  to  buy  their  seed. 
Corn  at  the  mill,  $3.85  per  100  lbs.  I 
’jihoned  the  mill  this  morning  for  bran. 
They  had  only  200  or  300  lbs.  on  hand  at 
$1.90  per  100,  with  their  bags,  or  $1.70 
if  buyer  furnished  bag.  Very  little  Avheat 
coming  in.  Potatoes  sold  on  the  Syracuse 
market  yesterday  for  90e  per  bu.  by  the 
load.  Barley  is  bringing  as  much  as 
W'heat.  B-  k.  H. 

Duoiulaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Feed  and  Milk 

In  regard  to  one  pound  of  feed  produc¬ 
ing  four  pounds  of  milk,  we  have  had 
mostly  Winter  cows  for  a  number  of 
years.  When  they  are  all  fresh  nearly 
the  same  time,  Oetobei*.  it  does  not  take 
over  one  to  four  or  four  and  one-half 
pounds.  The  longer  we  milk  them  the 
more  grain  it  takes  to  produce  100  pounds 
of  milk.  By  April  it  takes  one  to  three 
pouuds.  This  Winter  in  January  we 
milked  15  cows,  grade  Holsteins:  seven 
wore  four  and  five  years  old.  One  of 
them  had  been  milked  15  months;  the 
others  were  fresh  from  August  to  No¬ 
vember;  one  three-year-old  fresh  January 
2.  and  seven  heifers  (with  first  calf). 
One  was  fresh  May  1 :  the  others  October 
aud  November.  We  delivered  to  the  milk 


station  14,958  pounds  of  milk,  and  we 
used  enough  to  make  it  over  15,000 
pounds.  We  fed  that  month  two  tons  of 
feed.  That  makes  about  one  to  3% 
pounds.  Now  it  is  taking  one  to  3% 
pounds.  We  feed  about  40  pounds  silage 
made  of  corn,  with  some  ears  glazed,  and 
all  the  hay  they  will  eat;  most  all  clover, 
and  cured  nicely ;  water  where  they  can 
drink  when  they  want  it.  F.  A.  irARVEY. 

Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

GENERAL  DECLINE  IN  %'EGETABI.ES. 

The  slump  in  vegetables  became  quite 
general  after  the  first  of  the  month  and 
now  includes  pretty  nearly  everything, 
except  beans  and  fruit.  Average  price 
paid  to  potato  growers  in  New  York, 
Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  the 
Northwest  is  now  about  $1  per  cwt.,  and 
just  about  one-half  the  price  at  the  end 
of  October.  Whether  the  Avorst  is  over 
nobody  can  tell,  but  the  steadiness  of 
those  markets  which  w’ere  the  first  to  drop 
to  present  levels,  gives  hope  that  other 
markets  may  soon  steady  themselves. 
City  markets  have  dropped  almost  as 
fast  as  country  markets  and  are  some¬ 
what  demoralized,  ranging  $1.25  to  $2.25 
per  100  pounds. 

THE  DROP  IN  CABBAGE. 

Another  very  weak  feature  is  cabbage. 
The  middle  of  February  growers  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  were  getting  $45  per  ton 
in  bulk,  but  lately  some  have  sold  as  low 
as  $15.  City  wholesale  prices  have  been 
nearly  cut  in  two,  dropping  from  $60  and 
$80  to  .$40  and  $^,  or  lower.  The  South 
has  been  shipping  fully  twice  as  many 
cabbages  as  last  season,  thus  dulling  the 
edge  of  the  Northern  markets,  and  much 
Northern  cabbage  was  a  poor  keeper,  be¬ 
cause  frozen  severely  before  storage. 

ONIONS  IN  SERIOUS  POSITION. 

Perhaps  the  sickest  of  sill  the  ailing 
markets  is  that  for  onions.  With  several 
thousand  carloads  Northern  stock  still  to 
be  marketed  and  the  big  3'exas  crop  ready 
to  start  coming  by  the  first  of  the  coming 
mouth,  it  seems  a  question  whether  all 
the  Northern  onions  can  be  used  at  any 
price.  City  wholesale  ’markets  quote 
onions  anywhere  from  $1  to  $2  per  bag 
of  100  lbs.  Last  Fall  the  storage  owners 
were  holding  at  $3  or  more,  and  their 
losses  will  almost  certainly  be  large. 

SOUTHERN  TRUCK  ABUNDANT. 

Lettuce,  celery  and  most  other  crops 
are  dragging  badly,  but  most  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  now  is  from  the  South,  where  the 
acreage  Avas  largo.  The  frost  injury  to 
so  much  of  the  Southern  crop  hurt  its 
appearance  and  guA’c  a  little  better 
chance  for  the  Northern  hothouse  lettuce, 
which  has  been  Avholesaliiig  at  25  to  65 
cents  a  dozen  heads  iu  A'arious  Northern 
and  Western  cities. 

APPLES  DOING  FAIRLY  AVELL. 

3'he  story  of  the  apple  market  is  more 
cheerful  than  the  preceding  tales  of  aa’oo. 
Prices  have  sagged  off  a  little,  but  mainly 
because  a  good  deal  of  the  stock  is  becom¬ 
ing  too  soft.  Barrel  apples  ought  to  go 
ui)  on  account  of  the  light  supply,  hut 
bo.x  jijiples  are  plentiful  enough  to  fill  the 
gap  after  a  fashion.  The  general  range 
for  choice  Baldwin  and  Greening  is  .$5 
to  .$6 :  a  little  more  for  Spys  and  less  for 
Riis.'Jets. 

(  The  most  cheerful  item  to  fruitgroAvers 
lately  is  the  assurance  from  the  Food 
Administration  that  there  Avill  he  miieli 
larger  supplies  of  sugar  by  April  1,  and 
that  plenty  of  sugar  is  expected  to  take 
care  of  the  coming  crops  of  cherries,  cur¬ 
rants,  peaches,  apples,  etc.  Every  or- 
chardist  draws  a  sigh  of  Telief.  n.  b.  F. 


Bull  Poaver. — These  Avar  times  call 
for  useful  action  on  the  part  of  all  and 
Ave  find  more  advice  about  Avorkiug  the 
lazy  bull.  Iu  the  press  letter  from  the 
Arizona  College,  L.  L.  Laythe  says : 

“In  the  coimtry  there  is  a  tendency 
to  let  hulls  run  at  large  or  either  keep 
them  penned  up  whei’e  they  get  no  ex¬ 
ercise.  A  bull  is  a  A’ery  strong  animal 
and  should  be  made  to  do  a  lot  of  work, 
especially  at  the  time  Avhen  avc  want  to 
conserve  all  onr  power.  By  using  a  tread 
mill  a  bull  can  be  made  to  run  a  Avash- 
in<;  machine,  a  separator,  or  a  wood  saw. 
pump  water  for  the  house  aud  stock,  and 
numerous  other  things,  thereby  keeping 
the  bull  in  good  condition  and  out  of 
mischief. 

“Mr.  Burlow,  the  State  Dairy  Agent 
of  AVyoming,  has  compiled  a  table  Avhicli 
slioAVS  the  power  a  hull  Avill  deA'elop  on 
an  eight-foot  tread  mill  with  one  end 
two  feet  higher  than  the  other,  and  Avalk- 
ing  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  per  hour. 


AA'eifiht  of  Animal  H,  I’. 

800  pounds . 1-07 

1000  pounds . 1.3.3 

1200  pounds  . . 1-60 

1600  ]ionnds . 2.13 

2000  iiounds . 2.66 


“You  Avill  see  by  the  above  that  an 
animal  will  generate  more  poAver  than  if 
used  on  a  sweep,  aud  Avithout  over-Avork- 
ing  him.  Thi.s  can  be  regulated  by  ad¬ 
justing  the  incline.” 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEAV  YORK,  MARCH  14,  iniS 

r.UTTKIS 

Tlu-  inarkot  is  considerably  weaker 
with  larfjer  receipts  and  slack  demand. 
The,  increased  arri\'nls  liave  caused  a 
little  activity  in  export  business.  Grades 
below  medium  are  very  dull. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

47 

@ 

47^ 

Good  to  Choice  . 

46;<{ 

I.ower  Grades . 

42 

•a» 

45 

Storage,  good  to  choice,  . 

43 

@ 

46 

Dairy,  bent . 

46 

i'o'A 

Coninion  to  Good . 

41 

@ 

■45 

City  made . 

32 

@ 

36 

Packing  Stock . 

36 

@ 

34 

Process  . 

38 

@ 

44 

ciiee.se 

Prices  are  half  cent  lower  and  trade 
dull  and  favoring  buyers. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  2(1 

Good  to  choice .  23;1®  2.') 

Lower  grades .  17  ~<3>  22 

Skims,  best .  IS  @  19J,< 

Fair  to  good .  !»  @  14  " 


KOCS 

There  has  been  another  small  decline 
and  a  general  weakening  of  the  market. 
Some  of  the  shipments,  however,  are  not 
being  oflered  for  sale  as  the  current 
prices  are  below  the  limit  put  by  the 
shippers  who  prefer  to  risk  holding  for 
an  increase. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  4(1  @  47 

Medium  to  good . 44  ®  4^!;^ 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  :19  ®  39}b 

Common  to  good .  37  @  3,S 

Gathered,  best,  white .  45  ®  46 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  3S  @  4II 

Lower  grades .  3.5  ®  37 


WOOL. 

The  market  on  most  grades  is  decidedly 
firm.  Recent  auctions  of  Australian 
w'ool  at  Boston  have  brought  $12.05  or 
upwards  on  the  scoured  basis.  Recent 
sales  of  domestic  fleeces  at  Boston  have 
been :  New  York  and  Michigan,  fine 

unwashed,  Oo  to  04c ;  unwashed  1  >elaine. 
73c;  half-blood,  7.5  to  TOc;  Ohio  and 
Peunsylvaniii,  half-blood  combing,  77  to 
78c :  unwashed  Delaine,  75c ;  New  Eng¬ 
land  half-blood,  70  to  72c ;  three-eighths 
bloml,  75  to  70e. 

ItEANS. 


Marrow,  lUU  lbs . 14  DO  (glo  50 

fea . 12  75  ®14  00 

California,  small  white, . 14  no  ®14  25 

Red  Kidney . 14  00  @14.50 

W  hi  te  K 1  d  n  ey . 1 6  00  @  16  25 

Lima,  California . 14  oo  ®14  50 


LIVE  POULTKY. 

Small  quantities  of  roosters,  ducks  and 
geese  art?  arriving.  Sales  of  young 
roosters  have  run  from  32  to  35c;  old 
roosters,  27c;  ducks  and  geese,  32  to 
35<- ;  tiirkey.s,  28  to  35c.  Turkeys  and 
geese  are  i  iinning  very  poor  in  quality. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best  lb .  37  (<t  .38 

Common  to  good  .  30  @  35 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  45  @  .50 

Roasters  . i .  33  ®  36 

Fowls .  28  ®  34 

Capons,  best  .  42  @  43 

Smaller  sizes  .  33  @  37 

Boosters .  26  ®  27 

Docks .  30  ®  31 

Squabs,  doz .  1  .50  ®  8  25 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 12  00  @13  10 

Bnlle  .  7  00  @10  10 

Cows  .  5  00  ®  9  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  15  00  @18  25 

Culls . 12  00  @14  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  8  00  @  9  OO 

Lambs  . 17  00  @19  25 

Hogs . 17  00  @18.50 


FRUITS 

The  apple  market  is  dull  owing  tti  the 
large  proportion  of  low  grade  <.-eIl:ir- 
stored  .‘»tock  being  cleared  out.  Choice  I 
marks  of  barrelled  Baldwin,  Winesii))  ;iiid  j 
Albemarle  bring  the  former  high  range  | 
of  prices,  but  all  medium  and  under  j 
grade.s  of  barrelled  and  boxed  stock  are 
low.  Strawberries  are  in  much  larger 
supply  hut  many  of  them  arriving  in 
bad  order  owing  to  delays  on  the  roads, 
some  in  open  crates  having  brought  ten 
cents  per  quart. 


Apples,  York  Imperial,  bbl . 3.50  @  4.50 

Ben  Davis .  3  00  @  4  00 

Winesap  .  4  00  @  6  00 

Greening  .  3  50  @  6.50 

Baldwin . . .  3.50  @  .5  .50 

King .  4  00  @6  00 

Spy  .  4  00  @  6  50 

Pears— Kielfer,  bbl .  1.50  @  3  00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 14  00  @18  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  10  @  35 


VEGETABLES 


Potatoes  are  in  larger  supply  land 
medium  grades  slightly  lower.  They  are 
being  retailed  from  peddler’s  wagons  at 
a  figure  which  increases  demand  so  that 
they,  are  being  worked  out  faster.  Sound 
onions  are  doing  a  little  better,  though 
still  low,  but  sprouted  or  otherwise  dam¬ 
aged  grades  are  going  very  low.  Let¬ 
tuce  from  the  South  has  been  arriving 
in  poor  condition.  The  cabbage  market 
is  slightly  firmer  though  the  price  range 
remains  Avithout  much  change.  Aspar¬ 
agus  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
is  bringing  high  figures  when  not  frozen. 
Kale  and  spinach  are  quite  scarce. 


Potatoes— Long  Island.  100  lbs. 

Maine,  100  lbs  . . 

.lersey,  100  lbs . . 

State  and  Western,  100  Ibs.i 

Southern  New,  bb) . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu . 

Beets,  new.  bbl.. . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl.'.'.. 

Ton,  old . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket'.'...'. " 
Onions,  State  and  Wn..  lUO  lbs. 

Peppers,  bu . 

String  Beans  bu . 

Turnips,  bbl, . 

Squash.new,  bu . 

Peas.  bu.... .  ] 

Kgg  Plants,  bu . 


1  80 
I  60 
1  25 
1  60 
4  50 
1  00 
1  .50 
.50 

1  25 
15  IM) 

.50 
50 
3  00 

2  00 

1  25 

2  00 

2  on 

3  00 


@  2  10 
@  195 
@  1  80 
@  1  95 
@  7  00 
@  2  00 
@  4  00 
@  1  00 
@  3  00 

@2.5  00 

@  3  00 
@  1  7.5 
5  00 
@  6  00 
@  2  00 
@  4  .50 
@  6  00 
®  4  50 


Tomatoes.  Greenhouse,  lb .  15 

Southern.  24-qt.  crate  . .  2  00 

Asparagus,  Southern,  doz . 3  00 

California .  350 

JIusbrooms  lb . 25 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . !.. . 50O 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz . .  100 

salsify.  100  bunches . 3  oo 

Chicory  and  Esearol.  bbl . 2  00 

Kale,  bbl .  ’  j  •>5 

Spinach,  bbl.  ..  200 

Celery,  standard  crate . 150 

Leeks,  loo  bunches .  *>  oq 

Parsley,  bbl., . . . 1  00 

HAY  A.\D  STRAW. 


Hay.  TTiuotby,  No.  1.  ton  ... 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed . 

Straw,  Rye . 

GRAIN 

VVheat.  No.  2.  red,  . 

Corn . 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush.'... 
Rye.  free  from  onion . 


34  00 
31  00 
28  00 
28  00 
26  00 


2  26 
2  10 

1  07 

2  75 


@  35 

@  5  00 
@10  00 
@  5  00 
@  .50 

®  7  50 
®  1  50 
@8  00 
@  3  .50 
@  1  50 
d)  4  00 
@  2  50 
@  2  50 
@  2  50 


@36  00 
@33  00 
@.30  00 
@34  00 
@27  00 


@ 

@  2  1.5 
®  1  08 
@2  80 


Philadelphia  Markets 


BUTTER. 

Fancy  prints.  4!)  to  iiOc ;  tub.  host.  40 
to  47c;  lower  grades,  4.‘1  to  4.jc. 


EGGS. 

Fancy  nearby,  40  to  4.jc;  gathered, 
best,  ofJ  to  40c ;  lower  grade.s,  .'17  to  OOe. 
LIVE  POULT  UY. 

Young  i-oostei-s,  be.st,  .“.5  to  40e ;  lower 


grades,  80  to  8'2e;  old  roosters,  *28  to  30e; 
ducks,  84  to  88e;  pigeons,  pair,  25  to  35c. 

DRESSEn  POULTRY. 

Fowl.s,  .82  to  8.5e ;  broilers,  fancy.  40 
to  42c;  comni<tn_  to  good.  84  to  :’>8c ; 
roa.sters,  88  to  .'klr;  capons,  80  to  8Sc; 
old  roosters,  20  to  27c;  turkeys,  85  to 
40e ;  ducks,  80  to  82c:  geese.  2(5  to  28c; 
squabs,  dozen,  .$4.5(1  to  $7.75. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  100  pounds,  $1.40  to  $1.70; 
sweet  potatoes.^  busliel.  $1.,50  to  $2 ;  let¬ 
tuce,  bushel.  75(;  to  $2 ;  spinach,  barrel, 
$2.25  to  $2.75 ;  kale,  barrel.  00c  to  ,$1.25 ; 
string  beaus,  bushel.  $2  to  $4 ;  cabbage, 
t<iu,  .$2()_to  $2.5;  onions.  100  pounds.  75c 
to  .$1.2.5;  turnips,  100  iioiinds,  .$1.50 
to  $2. 

,  FRUir.S. 

Apples,  Winesap.  If.arrel,  $4  to  $(5 : 
linhbardston,  .$3  to  $5;  Greening,  .$.8.50 
fo  $0.50;  Baldwin,  $8.50  to  $5.75;  Y^ork 
Imperial,  .$8.25  to  .$4.75;  Ben  Davis,  .$8 
to  .$4;  cranberries,  barrel.  $15  to  $18; 
strawberries,  quart,  25  to  85c. 

UAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1.  .$.81  to  .$82:  No.  2.  .$2S 
to  .$80;  No.  8,  .$2(5  to  .$27  :  ('li)ver  mixed, 
$27  to  .$550;  straw,  rye,  .$20  to  $21.50; 
wlieat  and  oats,  $1S  to  $1!).50. 


Prolapse  of  Rectum 

I  have  trouble  with  young  pigs,  about 
three  months  old ;  I  find  some  with 
rectum  pushed  out,  some  of  them  bleed¬ 
ing.  Is  this  piles?  a.  f. 

New  York. 

The  wall  of  the  rectum  protrudes  in 
such  cases,  as  a  rule,  but  in  .some  cases 
piles  are  present.  Some  irritant  in  the 
feed  is  the  pi’obable  cause.  Worms  may 
be  a  contributing  cause.  The  hulls  of 
ground  nnscreened  oats  are  a  common 
<‘anse.  \\  e  also  have  seen  it  among  lags 
feed  large  quantities  of  boiled  potatoes, 
bran,  or  wheat  middlings  or  shorts  in 
excessive  amounts.  Feed  milk  and  flax¬ 
seed  meal.  Add  raw  linseed  oil  if  con¬ 
stipation  persists.  Allow  exercise  daily. 
Trejit  by  cleansing  protruding  parts. 
diKstiug  them  with  fresh  powdered  ergot 
and  returning  them  to  place,  then  dra^v 
the  tail  down  between  the  hind  legs  and 
keep  it  there  for  24  hour.s  by  means  of  a 
tape  tied  to  its  end  and  then  to  a  band 
around  the  body.  If  the  condition  per- 
si.sts  .scarify  the  protruded  part  and  bathe 
with  warm  water  to  encourage  bleeding, 
then  return  to  place  and  put  a  stitch  oi- 
two  across  the  anus  ro  prevent  return  of 
Parl-s.  A.  .s.  A. 


ybu  can  make  any 

Car  into  a  dopondabJo 

Truck  tho 


Youshave  this —  Add  it  to  this 


And<yot*  g^thi 


HUDFORD  TYPE 


A  TRUXTUN  reduces 
yonr  cost  of  hauling  to  the 
minimum  as  compared 
with  doing  it  by  horses. 
It  is  on  the  job  every  day. 
It  is  never  tired,  never  sick. 
It  doesn’t  “eat  its  head  ofF' 
when  not  working. 

Our  engineering  department 
will  gladly  answer  any  questions 
regarding  the  size  truck  you 
need,  etc.,  free  of  charge. 

Write  today  for  our  book 
“Low  Cost  Hauling’”  and  name 
of  nearest  TRIUXTUN  dealer* 


JUST  now  our  country  is  confronted 
^  by  a  big  transportation  problem. 

Food,  clothing  and  munitions  must 
be  moved.  The  railroads  are  doing 
their  best;  but  even  their  best  is  not 
good  enough. 

Every  one  must  hefp.  And  the  TRUXTUN 
will  help  every  farmer  to  do  his  bit  by  relieving 
the  railroad  of  the  heavy  strain  the  war  has  laid 
on  them. 

With  a  TRUXTUN  you  can  do  even  your 
farm-to-city  delivery,  a  daily  run  of  fifty  to  sixty 
miles  being  the  ordinary  thing. 

The  TRUXTUN  is  the  original  unit  for  con¬ 
verting  passenger  cars  into  profit  cars. 

It  gives  you  a  real  truck — sturdy,  dependable, 
shaft-driven,  with  internal  gear  axle  drive,  the 
drive  used  on  the  highest-priced  trucks. 

COMMERCIAL  CAR  UNIT  COMPANY 

1622  Glenwood  Avenue  Philadelphia.  U.  S  A.  ^  ^  s.a.e . 

ifiiiifffffiiiiiiiififiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiii 


/l^ 


.  Com- 
Car 

'^r*’Unit  Company 
1622  Glenwood 
^  Ave.,  Philadelphia 

I  should  like  lo  know  how 
^  j  nioney  and  time  on  ray 

auling.  Send  the  free  Truxtun  book. 

*0^  Name 


P.O, 

R.  F.  D.  or  Stieei  No. 
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He  Us  How 


UNTIL  recently  most  of  ns  thought  milking  to  be 
simply  a  matter  of  pull,  pull,  pull.  Some  think 
so  yet.  But  it’s  not.  If  you  watch  a  calf’s  tongue 
when  he  swallows  you’ll  see  the  difference. 

He  gets  his  mouth  full  of  milk — then  he  swallows.  And 
as  he  does,  his  tongue  massages  the  teat  backwards 
from  tip  to  udder. 

That’s  Nature’s  provision  for  the  prevention  of  con- 
•yested  blood  in  the  teat  as  a  result  of  the  calf’s  sucking. 
Sucking  draws  the  blood  to  the  tip  of  the  teat.  The 
tongue  massages  it  back  to  the  udder. 


with  our  new  Super-Simple  Pistonless  Pulsator  accomplish  the 
same  result.  Stops  the  suckinsr  and  lets  air  flow  in  betwe 
rubber  lining'  and  the  walls  of  the  teat  cup. 

This  makes  the  rubber  lining  gently  massage  the  teat 

ndder,  just  like  the  calf.  This  action  occurs  regularly  from  to 

52  times  a  minute. 

With  our  pistonless  pulsator.  there  are  no  more  ^caky  pistons  re¬ 
sulting  in  irregular,  nerve  racking  action.  The  aach®”  orp-iter 
uniform  and  gentle.  Soothes  tlie  cow  and  results  in  f^  S 
milk  flow.  Our  local  dealer  will  gladly  aho'v  ^ou  the 
•‘Emnire”  without  obligation.  Call  on  him.  Write  for  our 
new  1918  catalog  No.  23. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Chicago,  III. 


Bloomfield.  New  Jersey 
Denver,  Colo.  Montreal  Toronto 


Winnipeg 


Also  Mainifacturers  of  Empire  Cream  Separators.  Gasoline 
Engines  and  Farm  Electric  Plants 


The  New  Empire 
Super-Simple 
Pulsator 

The  Pulsator  Without  a 
Piston 


SAVE  ALL 

The  Butter  Fat 


Tlie  ••IOWA**  Cream  8ep«r»tor  I 
saves  ell  the  Battorlnt  becauHe  It ' 
skims  clean  under  nil  practical  fann 
condlUooa.  The 

"IOWA* 

Cream  Separator 

oQtsklmmet)  all  eompetinff  Separators 
I  a  the  OPFICIAL  nkimminfr  testa  made 
br  the  J'lry  of  Dairy  Experts  at  iho  last 
World’s  Fair,  1916.  The ’IOWA’ Is  tboonlf 
Separator  with  the  famous  Patented 

.  CURVED  DISC  BOWL 

piovan  BY  ACTUAL  TESTS  to  be  the 
worla*6  closest  ukimminff  oevlce. 

FACTfi  Tho  booklet  **FACT8'*  tells  of  « 
tACIS  th o  Buperiorltyof  the  •‘IOWA/*  _ 
with  the  Curved  Disc  Bowl,'-  ‘•FACTS'*  civen  reault.*^  of 
actual  Sklmminff  tests  on  farms  nno  in  all  leudiotf  Airn- 
cultural  Colleffos.  6sot  FREE  on  requert. 

—  ASSOCIATED  ^ 

MFRS.  COMPANY 

722  Mullan  Avenuo 
WATERLOO,  IOWA,  U.  S.  A. 


WITTE  Kcro-Oil 
ENGINES 


Immediale  Shipment  _ 

2,  3,  4, 6, 8, 12, 16  and  22  H-P.  -Direct 

from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  m<.J.  Nothing  but 
engines.  Quick  Service — Big  Saving — 90  Day 
Trial,  6- Year  Guarantee.  Fuel  cost  one-hall  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
righted)“How  To  Judge  Engines”,lprinted  in  colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 

you  $16  to  $200— soil  you  on  practicallyyour  own  terms 
—Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.— Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1897  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

1897  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


TV/r  ADE  of  highest  grade  steel  plate— 
tinned  and  retinned  after  rivet  holes 
are  punched.  Pure  solder  sweated  into 
all  inside  seams.making  surface  smooth 
as  glass.  Sanitary  to  the  finest  degree. 
Guaranteed  capacity— each  Sturges  Can 
is  built  to  measure.  Saves  work  la 
shipping— insures  accuracy. 

Sturges  Cans  are  built  with  the  expe* 
rience  of  50  years  in  making  milk  cans. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  them.  L^jrl.v'iy 
Write  for  catalog  No.60  . 

Sturges  &  Burn  Mfg.  Co. 

E^labiiithed  1865  ChicagOf  III* 

1850  Terminal  Bldg.,  SO  Church  SI. 


-FARMERS  —  POISON 

POWERFUL  DISINFECTANT 


FOR  CALF  SCOURS  ^ 

Breeders  testify  that  B.K  stops  scouts. 

It  is  powerful  in  killing  germs,  yet  mild  and 
healing.  Relieves  irritation,  stops  infection. 
Easy,  simple  and  cheap  treatment. 

Write  for  evidence  from  users.  Get  our 
free  book  “Save  Every  Calf  from  your  deal¬ 
er  B-K  is  on  sale  at  drug  and  general 
stores.  Dealers  wanted  in  every  town. 


General  laboratories,  Madison,  Wis. 
2740  So.  Dickinson  St. 


p-K*  P-Kf  P-K*  P-K  *  X-K-p-K 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Raising  a  Family  Pig 

I  wi.sli  t(»  raise  a  pig.  Wmild  you  tell 
nu*  how  to  feed  it?  What  kind  of  pigs 
are  the  he.st  to  grow  and  get  bit? 

^Macuiigie,  I’a.  w.  li.  Y. 

Young  (tigs,  taken  from  their  darns  at 
from  four  to  eight  weeks  of  age,  need  milk 
it)  give  them  a  good  start.  AVithout  it. 
the  raising  of  pigs  is  uot  a  very  .satisfac¬ 
tory  .ir>l).  Skim-milk  iu  what  quantity 
the  pig  will  readily  eat  four  times  daily 
will  be  suflieient  for  a  time  and  will  not 
be  very  expensive  food.  As  the  pig  grows 
older,  howevei-,  such  grain  forids  as  wlieat 
middlings,  ground  oats,  cornmeal  and  oil- 
meal  should  be  added  to  tlie  ration.  The 
pig  will  also  utilize  such  wa.ste  iu‘'’<bu;ts 
as  cull  vegetables,  weed.s,  kitchen  sloi).s, 
etc.  Skiin-milk  should  be  fed  as  long  as 
it  is  available,  and,  if  it  is  not  available 
at  a  reasonable  price,  it  is  an  open  ques¬ 
tion  how  much  iirofit  one  can  find  in  rais¬ 
ing  his  own  pork,  A  good  ground  grain 
ration  for  the  growing  pig  may  be  made 
from  equal  parts  of  the  first  four  men¬ 
tioned  feeds  above,  with  aliout  five  per 
cent  of  oil  meal  added  to  tlie  whole.  The 
growing  jiig  should  not  he  kept  fat.  but 
should  ho  kept  growing  into  a  good  frame 
upon  which  the  fat  can  be  added  later. 
Cornmeal,  hominy  and  ground  barley,  one 
or  all,  are  the  fattening  and  finishing 
foods.  Any  of  the  common  varieties  are 
suited  to  the  family  jiork  barrel.  M.  n.  D. 


Pawing  Cattle  ;  Sheep  Barn 

What  hnu'd  of  cattle  do  you  keep  that 
will  paw  through  six  inches  of  snow  for 
grass  in  Wintm  ?  J-  c.  M. 

Vermont. 

I  do  not  think  the  brt>ed  has  much  to 
do  with  it.  I  have  had  about  all  the 
jn'ineijiul  breeds  and  their  mixtures  for 
fattening,  and  they  all  did  it,  and  the 
higher  they  were  f<“d,  the  more  pt'f.sistent 
tluiy  were  to  g<‘t  Winter  grass.  Even  the 
sheep  went  down  that  far,  hut  it  got  too 
deep  for  them,  until  now  it  is  all  off 
exce)»t  the  drifts.  By  smell,  or  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  fi(dds,  all  animals  know 
where  the  matted  ])laces  are,  and  do  not 
lose  much  time  where  it  is  short.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  cattle  grubbed  at  tlu*  short  grass 
on  the  plains  all  AVinter,  and  that  was  all 
they  had,  but  it  often  proved  too  big  a 
Contract  for  them. 

A  i-eader  wants  my  idea  of  a  barn  to 
shelter  250  to  4(K)  ewes.  I’erhaps  it  will 
not  fit  him,  hut  herewith  is  my  ideal 
after  many  ye.ars  of  study,  for  half  that 
nuinher  of  ewes.  In  tin*  fir.st  jdaee  it  is 
a  hank  barn,  and  that  may  not  he  a  bank 
locality,  hut  Ave  have  a  stable  of  cement 
to  fit  such  w<‘ath(‘r  as  avc  had  to  go 
through  the  past,  two  months,  and  it  is 
so  it  may  he  warm  at  laiiihing  time,  with 
windows  for  light  and  air.  Our  ewe  barn 
is  40  by  42,  set  on  a  foundation  eight 
fet't  high.  The  doors  are  on  the  east 

and  south  .sides,  and  open  on  the  level. 

I  the  latter  info  a  shed  13  by  40,  in  which 

I  the  animals  are  free  most  of  the  time. 

'Phe  barn  above,  10  feet  to  the  plates, 
holds  more  Alfalfa  and  clover  than  they 
can  eat,  and  a  granary  from  which  a 
spout  runs  down  to  the  stable.  Then 
(here  is  a  hydr.aiit  in  the  middle  of  tho 
stable,  connected  with  a  ei.stern  up  in  a 
hill,  and  the  water  is  pumped  to  it  by  a 
little  engine. 

’Pliere  are  rvell-fittiug  Avindows  on  three 
sidi'.s  Avhich  are  open  most  of  the  time, 
hut  can  be  let  doAvn  and  hooked  against 
Avind  or  storm.  March  is  our  lambing 
month,  and  Avhen  cold  conu'S  then  the 
place  can  he  shut  up  tight,  hut  the  year¬ 
lings  and  rams  have  plain  Aveatherboards 
AA’hieh  have  drii'd  an  inch  apart.  Sheep 
can  stand  an.v  amount  of  cold,  if  kept  dry, 
bnt  ewes  and  ucav  hunhs  should  be  fixed 
against  it,  at  the  critical  time  of  lamb¬ 
ing.  Tlie  size  of  the  main  stable  makes 
it  pretty  snug  for  tho  CAves  Avhen  they  fill 
Uj)  and  the  avooI  gets  long,  hut  does  uot 
Avork  any  inconvenience  Avith  our  plan. 
Ilefoia-  lambing  Ave  make  two  hoard  lanes 
along  one  side,  four  feet  wide,  and  have 
light  panels  Avith  Avire  hinges  four  feet 
ai)ai't.  so  Ave  can  have  a  lot  of  jicns  four 
feet  s(iuar(‘.  the  size  for  a  OAve  and  lamb. 
Iliirdh's  are  recommended,  hut  they  are 
poor  things  compared  to  .substantial  pens. 
AVhen  a  lamb  conies,  or  if  aa’O  can  antici¬ 
pate  it.  the  first  OAve  gets  a  pen  at  the 
far  end.  and  th-'s  .'T0''S  on  until  there  are 


a  lot  of  them  tenanted.  As  soon  as  a 
lamb  is  safely  oAvued  and  strong,  tAVO 
dnvs  or  less,  they  are  turned  out  at  the 
hack  end  and  their  place  is  the  shed,  or 
if  very  cold,  in  a  racked-off  place  in  tho 
main  stable,  by  Avhich  plan  there  are  no 
cAves  in  the  Avay  of  the  ones  still  to 
lamb.  That  gives  US  three  .sets  of  sheep, 
all  Avhere  they  can  get  the  different  at¬ 
tentions  they  need,  undisturbed.  AVith  a 
fcAV  Avatei*  buckets  and  a  lot  of  pans  and 
little  boxes  the  parties  in  the  Avards  can 
he  cared  for  so  Avell,  and  as  they  are 
fit.  can  he  let  out  and  the  others  moved 
along.  Sometimes  a  sheep  and  lamb  are 
lifted  OA’or  and  again  Avhere  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  one  some  time  to  oavu  a 
lamb,  or  the  little  felloAV  is  AAieakly, 
they  are  boxed  in  another  corner  so  as 
not  to  he  in  the  Avay.  The  stable  gets 
Iii-etty  tight  packed,  if  cold  keeps  them 
all  in  toAvards  the  last  of  lambing,  bnt 
that  helps  keej)  them  Avarmer,  and  if  it 
wiis  larger  there  would  be  more  barn 
above  than  needed.  A  barn  SO  by  nO 
would  be  large  enough  for  our  (luerist 
if  he  could  keep  -100  sheej)  that  Avay,  bnt 
it  is  a  fine  jilaii  to  have  a  shed  open 
towards  the  east  or  south  for  the  lambs 
to  sun  in  and  get  n.sed  to  outdoors. 

Ohio.  W.  AV.  RKYNOI.nS. 


The  Ohio  Corn  Situation 

Here  in  Southern  Ohio  avc  haA'e  lots  of 
frozen  potatoe.s,  too,  for  avc  had  our  share 
of  AA’inter  Aveather.  AA'hen  temperatures 
get  to  20  degree's  boloAV  zero  or  Avorse,  and 
a  high  Aviud,  things  are  sure;  to  freeze  un¬ 
less  unusually  well  protected,  and  it  came 
before  Ave  Avere  prejiared.  AA’e  have  had 
eight  Aveeks  of  the  hardest  AA’inter 
Aveather  that  CA'cn  old  men  have  never 
before  exiierieiieed.  Moist  corn  in  cribs 
froze  up  tight,  and  Avhen  the  thaw  came 
it  Avas  damper  than  Avhen  put  in  and 
much  of  such  com  Avill  mold.  Seed  corn 
Avill  he  scarce  and  high.  Some  are  ad- 
A'crtising  tested  seed  corn  at  .$10  and  $12 
per  bushel.  The  advertisers  are  hogs  who 
are  taking  their  cue  from  other  specula¬ 
tors  ;  $.3  to  .S.’S  per  bushel  ought  to  bo  a 
fair  price.  Clover  seed  is  short  iu  Ohio, 
so  the  speculators  boosted  the  price  to 
$20,  though  good  seed  Avas  being  offered 
in  the  AA’est  at  $12  to  $15.  Such  a  con¬ 
dition  Avas  made  po.S'sible  by  freight  eon- 
gostioii,  and  the  cupidity  of  the  dealers 
did  the  re.st. 

AA’c  are  all  busy  testing  seed  corn,  as 
the  severe  zero  Aveather  came  before  the 
corn  Ave  picked  in  November  got  Avell 
dried.  Coj-n  loft  out  in  shocks  is  giving 
better  tests  than  some  crib  corn,  and 
those  having  sound  old  corn  are  fortunate. 
AA’heat  came  from  under  the  suoav  as  good 
as  evei’.  but  freezing  Aveather  since  has 
not  bellied  its  apiiearatice  any.  AA'heat 
is  small,  oAA’ing  to  a  late  .start  last  Fall, 
hut  if  the  next  six  Aveeks  treat  the  wheat 
as  Avell  as  the  eight  just  passed  thi'ough 
Ave  ought  to  Imve  a  good  yield. 

Farmers  are  finding  no  profit  in  feeding 
corn  to  Ix'i'f  steers,  so  are  selling  corn  or 
planning  to  feed  more  hogs.  Corn  is 
Avorth  $1.40  to  $1.75,  depending  on  qual¬ 
ity  and  moi.sture  content.  AA’e  are  IIoov- 
erizing  on  Avheat,  hut  keep  Avoiidering 
Avhy  Avheat  flour  is  (5  cts*.,  oats  8  cts., 
rice  10  cts.,  hominy  S  cts.,  and  even  corn- 
meal  7  cts.  iier  lb.  IMy  chickens  took  a 
six  Aveeks’  vacation  during  the  Avorst 
Aveather,  and  Avith  frosted  combs  and 
.scarcity  of  protein  feeds  I  did  not 
blame  them.  No  .sod  is  broken  yet, 
but  as  soon  as  the  fro.st  is  out  of  the 
ground  every  jiIoav  Avill  be  iu  use.;  in 
the  meantime  corn  is  being  husked  and 
fodder  hauled.  AVe  luive  had  a  real 
change  iu  the  Aveather — being  Avarm  and 
cold  by  turns,  Avith  moi-e  ruin  than  snow, 
instead  of  heavy  snows  and  cold  all  the 
time.  w.  K.  1). 

Hillsboro,  O. 

Proportion  of  Grain  to  Milk 

AW  feed  400  Ihs.  of  grain  a  day  from 
Nov.  1  to  .Tune  17  to  get  from  108  to  240 
quarts  of  milk.  Average  about  200,  so 
von  .see  food  about  pound  for  pound. 

Connecticut.  ht-XGItaai  ukos. 


TifE  ToirusTONE  Man  (after  several 
abortive  suggc.stiona)  :  “Hoaa’  Avould  sim¬ 
ply  ‘Gone  home’  do?”  Mr.s.  NeAVweeds: 
‘T  gue.ss  that  Avould  lie  all  right.  It  Avas 
always  the  last  place  he  e\’er  thought  ot 
going.” — Melbourne  Australasian. 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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WHEN  you  buy  from  “Your  Ba)gain  Book”  you 
must  get  satisfaction.  The  right  price,  the  right 
goods  and  the  right  quality  are  absolutely  as¬ 
sured.  Always  look  in  this  big  book  before  you  make  a 
purchase  for  house,  shop  or  farm.  You  owe  it  to  your¬ 
self  to  practice  economy.  This  book  shows  you  how! 


Wear¬ 

proof 

Shoes 


MU  05  ON' 


'WPINGCR 
F»VK  VCAHb, 


C  t.  O  T  M  EiS 

mtPAMTtO  TOP 


Nickel  Plated 


Hammer 

Adz  <‘ye,  octagon,  neck, 
round  poll,  liell  fai’c.  Forge.! 
crudblo  steel,  temiXTed, 
Xralioganized  hickoi-y  han- 
IA9200  No.  I.  Ship¬ 
ping  wt.,  -l  lbs.  ^1  07 
I’rlce.  each  ....  s' 1.^1 
iAg20l  No.  I',2.  .Ship¬ 
ping  wt..  lbs. 

Price,  eaeli  . $  I  .18 

IA9202  No.  2.  Ship¬ 
ping  weiglit,  13  ounces. 
Trice,  each  . $  |  .09 


Galvanized  Drinking 
Fountain 

1  9A990  Made  of  heavy  gal¬ 
vanized  steel  witli  lock  seam, 
t’liicks  cannot  foul  tlio  water. 
Ka.slly  cleaned.  Feeds  auto- 
jnatically;  will  not  overflow. 

Size  Slij.'g.  wt.  Ih-lco 

2  quarts  2  Ihs.  56  0 

4  quarts  2^  lbs.  78 0 

8  quarts  3%  lljs.  85  0 

12  (marts  Ita  Ihs.  95 C 


727A4200  Copper  ket- 
ties  uhh  iron  nxl  ball 
and  eai.<.  Will  not  dls- 
col-  r  Jelly  or  fruits. 

Cap,  Shpg.  wt.  Trioo 
12  gal.  21  lbs.  $10.70 

IB  gni.  2-!  lbs.  12.24 

20  gal.  27  lbs.  13.75 

25  gal.  .50  lbs.  15.30 


7A2923 
7A2924-  Hlack. 

A'o  ball' .sizes. 

Sizes:  <>  to  12.  Wldo  Widths. 

I’rlce,  pair.  tfO  CQ 

delivensl  fieo  . 

Army  cap  toe  la.st,  long  wear 
Italher  oulsohss,  clinch  nailed  and 
Hcwed  fasten,  d.  Half  bellows  dirt- 
excluding  tongue  and  long  wear 
Incls.  'I'be  upiJerg  are  made  of  soft 
ecrviccablo  leather. 


L.— Is  the  Book 

That  Saves  You  Money! 

The  latest  edition  of  “Your  Bargain 
Book’’  is  now  in  your  hands.  A  careful 
perusal  of  its  many  bargains  will  soon 
show_  you  a  way  to  save  some  money. 
The  items  shown  on  this  page  are  mere¬ 
ly  a  few  taken  at  random,  but  they 
typify  the  character  of  the  merchandise 
and  the  low  p  rices. 

If  “Your  Bargain  Book”  has  not 
reached  yinj,  it  is  on  the  way.  However, 
if  it  does  not  arrive  in  a  few  days  let  us 
know  and  we  will  send  another  copy. 
Then  open  it  the  moment  it  arrives. 


U  Wringer 

727A235  I  Bolls  are  nxl^i  iii. 
and  lire  waiTant.nl  for  five  years.  Has 
slilriil  pressure  springs,  enclosed  gear, 
steel  ball  b(;ariugs  ami  reversihlo  drip 
Ijoard.  Wrings  from  either  side.  .Shpg. 
wt.,  28  lbs.  tfe  CO 

Trice,  each . 


Plant 

Setter 

$>185 


a  7l9A65g 

m  Sets  plants. 
m  waters  and 
P  covers  at.  one 
'  lime.  .Taws 
lieavy  sheet 
steel ;  laxly  and 
water  reservoir  of 
heavy  tinned 
plate.  .Shi»g.  wt. , 
abouto  4*4  or 
lb’s.  Ka  (PTr.OD 


(9AI i 16 

For  marking 
poultry  by 
p  u  n  u  h  ing  a 
hole  through 
theweb  between 
the  toes.  Nickel 
plated  Shpg. 
wt.,  4  oz.  1  7 - 
Kach. . .  1  / C 


Beautiful  Stag  Handle  Knife 

33  A  knil'ci  for  businc“S.  Hits  t.n<>  largn 
ono  a  saber  clip,  other  spear  pattern.  Heparafo 
for  each  blade.  Hand  cut  stag  haudle,  4'i  lit. 
ength.  with  large  blado  open.  7%  In.  Trass 
Gorman  silver  tmlstcr  and  shieM.  Warranted. 

- j  Shipping  weight,  0  ounces.  OQ 

^  Trice,  each . 05/C 


Wooden  Wheelbarrow 

7IA3488  JIado  of  seasoned,  selected 
hardwood.  It  Is  full  size  and  guarajitc^ 
to  lie  strong  and  durable.  Has  Hj-inch  steel 
wheel.  It  Is  Wfdl  bolted  and  strongly  braced, 
t'hlpping  Weight,  42  potuids.  ^O  rQ 
Trice,  each . 


U.'llllllllllllllllinill'.MIIIIIIIIIIinilllllltllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^’ 

I  Buy  Your  Agricultural  i 
I  Implements  Now!  | 

i  Don’t  waste  man  power  by  Using  old  and  = 
=  Ircllicicnt  farm  Implements.  Don’t  put  off  = 
=  any  longer  getting  the  plows,  .harrows,  cul-  = 
=  tivators,  etc.  1!,  bjre  you  choose  what  you  = 
=  need,  look  in  “Yoiir  Targahi  Took.”  On  = 
=  pages  808  to  928  you  will  flml  just  what  = 
=  you  aro  looking  for.  And  the  prices  are  the  = 
=  lowest. 

I  About  Carpets  and  Draperies  |' 

=  “Your  Bargain  Book”  will  help  you  a  lot  in  S 
=  picking  carpels  or  draixnies.  'I'licro  are  18  = 
=  pages  of  colored  illustrations  showing  exact-  = 
=  ly  how  the  carpets,  rugs  or  linoleums  will  = 
=  look.  Complete  in.striictlons  Bhowlng  just  = 
=  how  to  order  carpets  are  given  on  page  711.  = 
=  Fr(,‘o  sainph’s  will  bo  sent  of  all  kinds  of  = 
:  carpets,  linoleum,  oilcloth  cr  congolcum.  = 

I  House,  Barn,  Porch,  Floor  Paint  I 

:  Going  to  freshen  up  the  liouso  this  Spring  = 
=  with  a  coat  of  paint  f  Before  you  start  paint-  3 
=  ing  take  advantage  of  our  free  Information  3 
:  service.  Send  In  the  dimensions  and  our  a 
=  expert  will  toll  you  how  much  paint  will  Ixi  = 
i  needed.  .\nd,  no  matter  whero  you  intend  3 
:  to  buy  your  paint,  I)o  sure  to  ask  for  your  3 
z  copy  of  our  free  paint  catalog.  3 

Hardware  of  Every  Kind  -1 

E  The  Spring  ts  a  great  time  to  do  odd  iol>3  = 
E  around  the  house.  Get  that  saw,  chisel,  = 
:  plane  or  screwdrivcp  that  you  Inuvo  alwa.v.s  3 
:  needed  to  do  a  1  rally  gissl  job.  'i'hey  are  3 
:  all  in  '•Your  Bargain  Book”  and  at  sur-  3 
:  prlsingly  low  prices.  See  the  pages  begin-  = 
:  nlng  at  820  and  also  on  pages  838  to  870.  = 

illllllll’IlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliH 


Reliable  If 
Corn  ii 
Planter  'jp 

7  I  9A627  Seg¬ 
mental  slide  5.S  made 
of  pressed  st(!cl,  ad¬ 
justable  to  vary  the 
drop.  .laws  pressed 
steel  seeurely  riveted 
to  hardwood  sides. 
Shpg.  wt.,  about 
« lbs.  7i;<. 

Triee,  each...  I  «JC 


Bedroom 

Suite 

Complete 


Pieces 

~  '  M  Also  Sold 

-  ®  Separately 

^  TJl  C  s.  j  Shipped  promptly  front 

JJI  ’•'TJ’  !  ^  eloc'a  at  New  York  Oily  or 

■  A  y  factory  in  North  Carolina. 

fflfl  :  \\  95A0975  d*  1  *|  r* 

raUbssllil  DRESSER 

’•'"P.  SBilO  in.  Mirror.  24x14  In. 

IAe  ••'’hiiiplng  weight,  aljout  130  Is’iinds. 

$5.45 

4  e  ,1  Hdght,  48  inches.  XVldth.  4%  feet. 

‘I  -  -  J  Shii’i’Ing  weight,  about  105  is,uuils. 

’I  t,  o  95A987  d»  r;  f\r; 

■  1  WASHSTAND  ^0.^3 

4  U  Top,  28x17  hi.  Dnuhio  door  cupboard. 

||  O  Shipping  weight,  70  iKiund'. 

Solid  oak :  high  gloss  golden  oak  flnish.  Tattem  tops.  .\U 

pieces  (  a-ter.  (l.  French  plate  plain  mirror.  Bed  Utted  with 
slats,  Ilnoiiiy  drawer  space'. 


Hudson  Long  Handle 


“  Round  Point  Shovel 

r\  7  I A I  802  Made  of  the  best  erucl- 
bio  steel,  socket  shank,  full  polished. 
=  K.vtra  quality  hajidle.  Size  9x12  In. 

Fully  warranted.  Shpg.  wt.,  Mn 
I’rico.  e.ich . 


IAI930  Made  of  tho 
best,  (lualily  materia!. 
Has  temiiered  steel  blade, 
sharpeiieil  ready  for  ii'.e. 
Shpg.  wt.,  about  1  OC_ 
1I>.  I’rice,  eacIi..."^C 


96c 

,  75A666 

Shiiqicd  promptly  from 
stock  at  New  York  City. 
.Scat.  1.5>4  liiehes  wide. 
Kull  bow  back. 
Haiilw<i()d  with  high  gloss 
golden  oak  ftnlsh.  Built 
to  wilhsiniid  more  than 
the  average  hard  u.sagc. 
Slug,  wt.,  9  lbs.  each. 


Steel  Spading  Fork 

7  I  A  I  830'  Ifudson  extra  qu.aliiy  Solid  Steel 
.'spading  Fork.  Four  tempered  and  polisheel  sled 
tines,  diamond  back  selected  handle,  mal-  . 

leahlo  ”D”  head,  strappcsl  ferrule.  Ship- 
ping  wt.,  about  5  lbs.  ^-I  OO 
Trice,  each . 


Garden  Plow 
and  Cultivator 
45 


Seven 

Spring  Tooth 
Cultivator 


Reversible 
Hillside  Plow 


Complete 


Can  be  set  *  A  ’ 
shape  or  "V” 
shape  instantly 


May  Be  Used  as  Double  or  Single  Wheel  Tool 

7  I  9A2  I  43  For  .plowing,  trenching,  hoeing,  cnltivatlng, 
Jnulehmg,  covering,  weeding,  hilling,  etc.  Frame  built  entirely 
of  steel.  Arch  22  in.  high.  Wheels  IB  In.  high.  Handlett  ad¬ 
justable  and  attach  direct  to  axles.  Atlachnienis  includo  two 
luows  for  breaking,  furrowing,  covering,  marking  and  hilling; 
two  o-Inch  hoes  for  general  surfaco  cultivating  and  weetling; 
two  rakes  for  leveling  and  puherizing;  six  cultivator  (te  4  r* 
teeth  for  deep  cultivation.  Shpg.  wt.,  45  11)9.  Trice 


Kach  side  Is  con- 
trolled  by  a  sop-  X 

arato  lever,  for  onl- 
tivatlng  l)oth  sides  of  row 
or  entire  space  botweeti  two 
rows.  Ono  side  Jnay  l)a 
thrown  forward  and  other 
backward  for  hillskh'  work.  With  renter  tooth  I'l'uiovcd  will 

Straddle  the  row.  Full  width,  33  Inch,  s  Ship-  - - 

ping  Weight.  05  pounds.  1 0 

7  I  9A548  Completf,  as  shown.. . 


7l9Ai09  Staml  ird  14-  ^ _ treeiyana  i,ocns 

Inch  plow  but  by  means  of  a  W-""  Automatically 

lever  will  cut  a  furrow  8  inehes  wide.  While  it  Is  primarily  Intended  for  hillside  plowing, 
it  will  turn  a  furrow  equal  to  any  flat  land  plow.  No  other  plow  has  sucli  a  wldo  flold 
of  usefulness.  Clovis  is  controUetl  by  a  long  lexer  and  enables  the  operator  to  adjust  the 
width  of  the  furrow  8  indies  wide  without  stopping  team.  Beam  Is  extra  strong  and  is 
rolled  from  a  steel  bar  to  a  shape  especially  adapted  to  lake  caro  of  a  severe  strain.  The 
stajidard  and  subshoo  Is  made  of  heavy  iiiiillcablo  iron  and  Is  almost  uu-  QC 

breakable.  Shipping  weight,  130  pounds.  Trlco,  each . ■... . iJifcU.OJ 


Gnat  Bargain 


5-Toolh 

Hand 

Cultivator 

7tA2490  For  garden 
purposes.  Has  five  14  hi. 
forged  spring  steel  tines 
and  4 14 -foot  hardwood 
al>out  3  lbs.  7C-. 


China 

Closet 


60  For  This  Imitation 
Black  Leather  Couch 


handle.  Shpg.  wt. 
Trice,  each . 


Made  of  Oak 


95A285  Ouaricred  1  d K  ’ 

(lak  111  g-ildeii  high  ^  f-  ' .  4ii 

gloss  fliiidi.  Fitted  Jr  :i S  W ^ '  ivl 
with  lock  and  key.  IH £  1 1| ' J  A .*  .fl  !  )j 

adjustable  shclvesaiid  vt  <L  _ 

casters.  Height,  B7  j P  — ^  Jlw-gw 

In. :  width,  37  in.  Or-  WX  if  M 

iianiented  top  gallery.  y.raj* 

Tent  glass  ends,  tjiiai-  ’Am 

tered  oak.  Thii,phig  Sgsg  -LjJfSrAgl  ^ 

ShTif^l^d  m.m.X 

from  stock  at  factory  w  jfl  dS  ^ 

in  Indiana.  Cl  ® 

mil:": '  iH""':: .  .  '::;::;:ii;iiii;i:iiii:iiii!iii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiB 

Buy  From  New  York  and  Solve  Your  Transportation  Problems  | 


Most] 


Beautiful  Colonial  design.  Frame  of 
selected  quartered  oalt;  high  polish,  golden 
oak  flnish.  t'overing  is  imitation  black  leather. 

Diamond  tufts.  Thirty-four  double  coiio  springs. 

Length,  78  inches:  width,  30  Inehe.s.  Hero  you 
have  the  pnKlnct  of  a  maker  who  is  noted  for  the  high  (inallty  of  his  furniture. 
Shipped  promptly  from  stock  at  factory  hi  Central  New  York.  Shipping 
weight,  about  90  pounds.  We  have  other  fine  couches,  ranging  In  price  from 
$9.85  to  $30.85.  See  pages  655  to  735  of  “Your  Bargain  Book.” 

i!l!lllllillll!lllllli;illll,lllllll'.: :  -I|i;"’'  ■  illl:  '  ,  ■  ”llll|i'i!!lllllllllilll|i""a!!;"!:il 


95A2210-051 


See  This  Book  Before 
You  Buy  Paint 

Do  not  buy  tialiit  until  you 
know  of  what  it  is  comiiosed.  We 
toll  you  the  foniiula  of  our  Ever- 
cotn  Jtraiid  J’aiiit  right  in  this 
hook,  so  you  know  what  yon  got 
before  you  buy.  XVhat  you  get 
out  of  paint  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
tection  and  dixMiration  for  your 
buildings  .k'pciids  on  the  iiigro- 
dients  used  in  Its  manufacture. 
Tend  for  this  free  isjok  for  the 
information  It  contahis. 


Kitchen 

Cabinet 

$£:95 


95AIOf5  Of  selected  red  gum,  fln- 
iahed  goMeii.  Three-section  cupboard, 
two  witii  i.uiicl  doors.  Two  bins  hi  bast*, 
each  lB%xl9'4.x8  Inches.  Ono  drawer 
15%xl5%x5  In,  Total  height,  51  In.; 
width,  43  In. :  depth.  25  in.  Top  sec¬ 
tion,  22  In.  high;  41  In.  wide;  8  In. 
deep.  Baso  top,  43x25  In. ;  29  in.  high. 
•Shpg.  wt.,  110  lbs.  Shipped  promptly 
from  stock  at  our  Buffalo  warehouse. 


Trains  from 
New  York 
lightly  load¬ 
ed.  trains  to 
N.Y.heavily 
loaded  with 
munitions.  . 


Q 

Q 
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What  the  Curb  Clamp 
Does  tor  STAR  Stalls 

The  STAR  Curb  Clamp  has  been  an  undying  friend  of  every 
user  of  STAR  Barn  Equipment  because  it  makes  the  installations 
of  these  stalls  the  work  of  minutes  instead  of  hours. 

Since  it  is  patented,  the  Curb  Clamp  is  found  exclusively  on  STAR  Steel 
Stalls.  It  does  away  with  templets  and  anchor  bolts  and  enables  you  to 
finish  up  your  curb  along  with  the  rest  of  the  concrete  work. 

To  set  a  stall  the  STAR  Way,  just  drop  it  in  place— tighten  up  the  Curb 
Clamp  draw  bolts  and  the  job  is  done.  And  the  stall  is  set  in  sixty  seconds 
—taught,  tight  and  permanent. 


el  Stalls* 


Stanchions  V 


Among  the  many  exclusive  features  of  STAR  Stalls  are  the  Arch  Con¬ 
struction  giving  sanitation  and  strength— the  Unit  System  by  which  your 
stalls  grow  with  the  herd  and  the  fact  that  our  stalls  are  assembled  in  the 
factory  not  in  your  barn. 

The  Giant  Star  Stanchion  is  easily  adjustable  to  any  animal's  neck — is  wood-lined 
and  the  strongest  made  in  addition  to  being  equipped  with  the  One  Hand  Lock  and 
Automatic  Sure  Stop.  The  STAR  Line  of  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers  meets  every 
possible  need  and  requirement  in  every  size  and  shape  of  bam.  Our  catalogs  are 
very  interesting  and  gladly  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

STAR  goods  sold  by  best  dealers  everywhere 

HUNT-HELM-FERRIS  &  CO.,  23  Hunt  St.,  Harvard,  III. 

New  York  Branch:  Industrial  Bldg.*  Albany,  N.  Y. 


earns  more  Tiioney 
with  less  work.  Itai.se 
the  crops  you  know, 
«l80  omiifros,  Kriii)es,  olives  and  tigs.  No  cold  weather;  rich 
soil;  low  prices;  easy  terms.  Kii,1o.v  life  here.  Newcomers 
welcome.  Write  for  new  San  .loatinln  Valle.v  Illustrated 
Folders, free.  C.  I..  Senernves,  1  iidiiNtrlulC'vinmlssIoii- 
er  Santa  Fc  K.v.,  lUilti  ICullwny  Kxehuiitre,  Oliieugo 


The  Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc.  ere^ri^'^pood 

farms  and  other  (.•ounti’y  real  CHUitc*  everywhere  in  New 
Vork  State.  J’ersoimlly  inspected  proj^erties.  Careful 
descriptiony.  prices.  CEN^TUAL  OFFICE  AT 

i.>NEIDA,  N.  Y.,  either  oflices  throuprhout  the  State. 


FARMforSALE  231 

near  Salisbury,  Maryland.  The  latid  is  fertile  and 
this  is  a  section  where  farming  pays.  For  piirticn- 
lars  address  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK.  Salisbury.  Maryland 


Your  chance  is  in  Caiiad;;.  Rich  lands  and 
business  opportunities  oITit  you  independenoe. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated  lands 
$3r>  to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  .$2,000  loan  in 
improvements,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan  of 
livestock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty  eents 
an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  personal 
property  or  livestock.  Good  markets,  churches, 
schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excellent  climate — 
crops  and  livestock  prove  It.  Special  homeseek- 
ers’  fare  certifleates.  Write  for  free  booklets. 
Allan  Cameron,  General  Superintendent  Land 
Branch,  Canadian  Bacifle  Railway,  519  Ninth 
Avenue,  Calgary,  Alberta. 


e  the  women 


What  Women  Can  the  places 

Do  In  War  lime  ties.  WWle  the  war 

lasts  many  of  our 


women  folK  may  have  to 


assume  extra  burdens.  On 
many  dairy  farms  today, 
women  are  milKing  from  15  to 
30  cows  with  the  Perfection, 


The  Perfection  draws  the  milk 
in  Nature’s  Way,  with  a  gentle  suc¬ 
tion,  a  spiral  downward  squeeze 
followed  by  a  period  of  complete 
release.  It’s  gentle,  uniform  action 
is  agreeable  to  the  cow.  The  Perfection 
is  simple,  having  no  complicated  parts. 
It’s  easy  for  a  girl  to  handle. 

Miss  Rosa  M.  Sweatt  of  Dixfield,  Maine, 
writes: 

"I  have  used  a  Peifection  Milking  Machine  on  W. 
S.  Marble’s  farm  since  last  April,  It  works  to  perfec¬ 
tion  and  really  makes  milking  a  pleasure  and  it  is  so 
much  better  for  the  cows  that  they  plainly  show  they 
like  it.  It  is  especially  good  on  hard  milkers,  or  if 
there  is  any  soreness  on  the  teat  or  udder  there  is  no 
kicking  or  trouble  in  any  way. 

Jay  Johnson  of  Faribault,  Minn.,  writes: 

"I  have  used  your  Perfection  Milking  Machine 
since  April  1916  and  milk  35  cow's.  I  have  saved  one 
hour  each  milking  and  in  the  harvest  time  my  wife 
did  the  milking,  saving  me  an  extra  man.  I  can 
heartily  recommend  the  Perfection. 

I  looked  around  and  saw  several  others  work  and  I 
feel  satisfied  I  got  the  best.” 

Your  wife  or  daughter  may  not  have  to  help 
you  with  the  milking,  but  if  you  install  a  Perfection 
Milker  in  your  barn,  either  one  of  them  could  do 
the  milking  alone  in  an  emergency. 

Let  us  send  you  our  illustrated  catalog. 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 


2ilS  £.  Hennepin  Ave. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  Hog  as  Hired  Man 


What  Many  of  Us  Must  Come  To 

S.vviNG  IjABOR. — A  s.vstoin  of  farming 
b.v  which  labor  of  feeding  during  the 
larger  part  of  the  year  may  be  eliminated 
is  to  be  desired.  Pork  production  at 
irresent  price.s,  by  the  practice  of  hog¬ 
ging  down  crops  seems  to  be  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  The  benefits  of  this  prac¬ 
tice  of  harve.sting  the  corn  crop  are  par¬ 
ticularly  well  known  to  the  corn  belt 
farmer.  I  am  satisfied  that  hogs  will 
clean  up  a  cornfield  fully  as  Avell  as  it 
can  be  done  by  hand.  The  fodder  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  soil,  and  I  know  one 
farmer  who  claims  to  have  hogged  down 
the  same  field  for  20  yeiirs,  and  he  claims 
to  be  raising  better  com  each  year. 

SucCES.STOx  Crop.s. — The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  outlined  a  system  of 
farming  in  which  the  hogs  save  harvest¬ 
ing.  Its  plan  is  to  divide  the  farm  in 
five  equal  fields;  the  first  field  to  be 
planted  to  corn,  which  is  to  be  hogged 
off;  the  second  field  to  be  planted  to  corn 
for  cutting,  and  in  which  rye  is  to  be 
sown  at  second  cult ivation.  The  third 
field  ju'oduces  rye,  which  has  been  sown 
in  the  corn  or  the  year  previously,  and 
is  pastured  early  in  the  Spring,  and  from 
a  period  two  weeks  after  rye  is  ready  to 
cut  uutil  time  to  turn  hogs  in  the  corn¬ 
field.  The  fourlli  field  produces  clover 
and  Timothy,  which  is  sown  with  rye. 
This  is  pastured  after  turning  hogs  from 
rye  in  Hjiriug  until  time  the.v  are  turned 
into  ripe  rye.  ^J'lio  fifth  field.  Timothy 
is  used  for  y)astur<>.  !uid  for  hay  croj). 
This  ])lan  does  not  provide  oats  for  hor.se 
power  or  other  farm  uVe.  An  acre  will 
maintain  .about  six  hogs,  on  basis  of  17 
bushels  of  r.ve  and  00  of  corn.  It  could 
not  be  put  in  operation  this  year,  and 
not  until  :i  second.  I  believe  this  plan 
is  a  commendable  one  for  the  corn  belt, 
blit  the  Peuns.vhainia  Station  gives  a 
better  plan  for  immediate  results  in  the 
way  of  pasture  crops.  The  rotation  con¬ 
sists  of  rye,  oats  and  Cnuad:i  field  peas, 
oats  and  rape  and  field  corn  and  rape. 
On  farms  where  provision  has  not  al¬ 
ready  been  made  fur  iwe,  this  early  pas¬ 
ture  cannot  be  provided.  The  College 
advise.s :  “As  .soon  as  the  land  can  he 
worked  in  the  Spring,  sow  a  field  to  oats 
and  Canada  peas  at  the  rate  of  IVg 
bushel  of  each  per  acre.  About  two 
weeks  later  sow  a  field  to  oats  and 
rape,  the  oats  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels 
and  the  ra])e  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds 
per  acre.  After  the  danger  of  fro.st  is 
past,  sow  a  field  in  drills  to  field  corn 
at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre.  During 
.Inly  disk  or  plow  the  field  that  was 
sown  to  rye,  and  sow  it  to  rape  at  the 
rate  of  about  five  pounds  for  Fall  pas¬ 
ture.” 

A  Su.M.MKu  Rotation. — L,  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  average  farmer  after 
little  study  can  modify  a  Summer  rota¬ 
tion  adapted  to  his  needs  this  year,  and 
later  plan  something  more  definite.  I 
believe  a  “suceotasb”  crop  consisting  of 
corn,  oats,  rape,  some  Red  clover.  Sweet 
clover  or  one  of  the  vetches  will  prove 
valuable.  I  am  sure  that  raj»e  alone  will 
provide  valuable  pasturage,  deitendiug  on 
the  locality,  from  perhaps  .Tune  1  to  No¬ 
vember,  and  in  Michigan  I  have  seen 
hogs  pasturing  a  rape  field  early  in  De¬ 
cember.  We  have  had  rtipe  in  Ohio 
survive  the  ATiiiter  and  afford  some 
Si)ring  pasturage.  Wiscfutsin  has  found 
that  an  acre  of  rape  is  equivalent  to 
2.0r»7  i>ounds  of  gi’ain.  when  fed  with  a 
grain  ration,  and  it  has  produced  as  high 
as  20  tons  of  green  fodder  in  three  cut¬ 
tings.  Rape  should  he  supplemented  by 
tankage,  cornmeal  or  some  nitrogenon.s 
food.  Rape  Avill  prove  an  excellent  main¬ 
tenance  while  the  grain  supplied  goes  to 
gain.  It  is  advised  to  provide  an  :iore 
of  I’ape  for  each  2.500  i)ouuds  of  grow¬ 
ing  pigs  to  he  pastured.  Re  sure  Dwarf 
Essex,  not  birdseed  rape  is  luirchased. 

Eubtiier  T’i.aNvS. — 111  many  sections  a 
more  satisfactory  rotation  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  view  of  some  of  our  new  ac¬ 
quaintances.  I  intend  trying  them 
further  and  systematically  and  until  I 
have  had  experience,  I  would  neither 
commend  nor  condemn  the  practice  in 
the  matter  of  another  trying  out  my  pro¬ 
posed  practice.  The  plan  would  be  as 
follows:  Com,  rye  and  vetch  seeded  in 
corn  at  last  crltivation.  for  second  year 


pasturage,  and  Sweet  clover  seeded  with 
rye  and  vetch.  This  will  provide  abund¬ 
ance  of  pasture  the  third  year  of  the  rota¬ 
tion  in  addition  to  hay.  Soy  beans  should 
he  .sown  with  the  corn,  and  pumpkins  are 
valuable  hog  feed.  They  will  many  times 
rep.'iy  the  farmer  for  the  little  hindrance 
the  viiie.s  may  be  when  cultivating  and 
seeding.  This  of  course  would  require 
the  liming  of  ground  and  inoculating  of 
seed,  which  in  any  event  is  worth  while, 
and  not  less  than  150  or  200  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  should  be  used  with  corn 
and  rye  .s'eedings.  I  am  particularly  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  Hairy  vetch  as  a  feed 
much  relished  by  hogs  and  other  stock. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  with  a  smaller 
field  of  rape,  and  two  fields,  one  for 
corn,  another  for  rye  and  vetch,  alternat¬ 
ing  the  fields  each  year,  and  hogging  down 
the  crops,  a  very  satisfactory  rotation 
could  be  followed.  Many  people  believe 
that  rape  may  b(‘  sown  on  poor  gi’ound, 
blit  I  have  found  that  it  is  not  a  vigor¬ 
ous  forager,  and  should  he  planted  on  rich 
ground,  or  near  biiildings.  This  ground 
.should  he  manured,  the  amount  depending 
considerably  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
A  heavy  coating  worked  in  the  top  of 
the  soil  is'  necessary.  This  must  he  sup- 
idemented  by  an  application  of  acid 
phosphate  at  rate  of  possibly  JlOO  pounds 
to  tlie  acre.  :iih1  to  secure  maximum  re¬ 
sults  the  ground  .should  he  limed.  On 
rich  soil  where  cabbage,  tnrniiis  or  corn 
grow  vigorously,  rape  would  do  fairly 
well  without;  this  careful  fertilization. 
In  any  event  do  not  overlook  the  manure, 
and  use  the  aeid  ])hosph:ite,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  lime. 

Oows  Axi)  Hogs. — I  believe  that  the 
owner  tilone  may  handle  a  much  larger 
acre.-ige  than  heretofoi-e.  Such  rotation 
may  be  modified  to  allow  the  keeping  of 
cows,  and  I  believe  in  siich  case  an  extra 
field  for  corn  and  oats  should  be  pro¬ 
vided,  and  this  following  the  larger  field 
of  corn  which  is  to  he  hogged  down,  and 
by  seeding  the  I'ye  and  vetch  with  Red 
clover,  with  Timothy  or  with  Sweet 
clftver,  !t  hay  crop  may  be  .secured.  This 
of  course  jintieipate.s  that  the  farm  i.s 
primarily  a  hog  farm.  w.  ,t. 


Hog  Raising  in  Florida 

Six  years  ago  I  eame  from  Iowa  to 
Florida-  without  any  knowledge  of  farm¬ 
ing  or  .stock  raising,  and  located  in  a 
.small  settlement  10  miles  from  railway 
station.  This  settlement  is  surrounded 
by  several  thousand  acres  of  .syndicate 
land  which  gives  worlds  of  free  range 
for  hogs  and  cattle  the  entire  year.  'The 
natives  here  are  not  looking  for  hard 
work,  so  their  hogs  and  cattle  .are  on 
the  range  the  entire  year.  They  are  all 
scrub  stock  that  have  been  inbred  pos¬ 
sibly  for  years.  The  hogs  are  called 
razorbacks,  and  make  about  90  to  100 
pounds  in  one  year.  I  keep  my  hogs  on 
Bermuda  and  Para  grasses  and  they 
make  nearly  one-half  more  than  the  range 
Fogs.  R.  c.  r. 

De  Soto  Co.,  Fla. 


In  regard  to  improving  the  breed  of 
your  hogs,  if  you  expect  to  let  them  run 
on  the  open  free  range  and  hunt  for 
their  own  I'atious  almost  entirely  I 
doubt  if  it  is  advis.able  for  you  to  trj- 
to  improve  the  breed,  but  if  you  will 
take  better  care  of  your  hogs  and  givf 
them  sufficient^ grain  and  forage  crops  I 
believe  it  Avill  pay  yon  to  raise  a  better 
bi'eed  than  the  ordiiiai'v  razorbacks.  If 
you  try  to  improve  the  hi-eed  and  allow 
them  to  run  oir  the  open  free  range  it 
will  onl.v  he  a  shoi-f  time  before  your 
improved  breeds  will  h(‘  hut  little  or  no 
better  than  the  native  rjizurhack.  Under 
such  conditions  your  efforts  would  he  en¬ 
tirely  lost.  Howevei',  there  is  no  Te;isi>n 
why,  under  the  conditions  in  your  county, 
you  could  not  rai.se  a  much  bettei-  class 
of  hogs  than  you  have  been  doing. 

IVqien  you  can  supply  your  hogs  with 
good  Rermuda  and  I’ara  grass  pastures 
practically  the  entire  year,  :ind  when  you 
can  grow  such  feeds  as  sorghum,  milo 
maize,  chufas  and  sweet  jjotatoes.  there 
is  no  rea.sou  why  you  could  not  fatten 
them  for  market,  and  in  doing  this  you 
could  h:ive  your  improved  breeds  of  hogs 
double  the  weight  of  the  razorbacks  by 
the  time  they  were  ready  for  market. 

JOHN  it.  SCOTT. 

I'lorida  Exp.  Station. 
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Another  Side  of  “Farm  Labor” 

In  nnrJwor  to  F.  K.,  ]):i<>:e  So,  and  two 
othor  iiKiuirors  in  earlier  issues  of  your 
paper,  1  rentml  my  farm  of  20  acres  in 
Florida.  inedudinK  whatever  equipment 
was  on  tlie  place ;  also  included  were 
the  household  goods,  bedding,  dishes,  linen, 
everything  complete,  to  a  man  and  wife 
hailing  from  Pennsylvania,  for  a  rental  of 
S-IO  a  year,  more  as  a  caret.aker  of  the 
properly.  'J'here  were  200  young  bearing 
oranges  and  12  old  pear  trees  on  the 
place.  All  fruit  was  given  to  this  tenant. 
All  cultivation  of  the  groves  and  fertilizer 
was  at  my  expense.  There  was  also  an¬ 
other  small  grove  of  175  trees  which  I 
had  set  out  for  a  friend.  This  made  an¬ 
other  source  of  income  for  the  ten.-int.  I 
am  employed  in  tlu'  government  service 
iind  wished  to  spare  no  ('xi)enso  for  the 
ui)keep  of  this  property  ;  being  2,(X)0  miles 
away  I  could  hardly  look  after  it.  After 
I  got  .away  they  wanted  to  buy  it  on  long 
time.  After  occupying  it  one  year,  turn¬ 
ing  everything  into  cash  possible,  beating 
the  neighbors  out  of  sums  up  to  .$25,  these 
“back-to-the-landers”  skipped  out  to  an¬ 
other  State,  owing  me  the  entire  year's 
rent,  and  at  this  distance  I  don't  know 
how  much  besides.  I  have  now  .another 
tenant  who  only  i-ents  the  house  and  barn, 
and  he  regularly  i)ays  me  $10  per  month. 
I  ladieve  there  are  people  who  can,  and 
Avill,  make  good,  given  the  chance,  just  as 
there  are  farm  owners  only  too  willing 
to  help  these  people,  but  can  ],and-<iwners 
expect  much  from  people  who  seem  to  be 
year  after  year  moving  from  farm  to 
farm?  They  do  not  treat  farming  as  a 
strictly  business  proposition,  for  any 
farm  management  to  be  successthil  must 
be  conducted  like  auy  other  properly  con¬ 
ducted  affair ;  that  is,  on  intelligence, 
character  and  four  scinare.  They  should 
have  had  experience  in  creating  more  than 
a  living  from  the  land ;  otherwise  they 
become  poorer,  as  well  as  the  farms. 

Canal  Zone.  c.  k.  rookhs. 


The  Old-fashioned  Game  of  Quoits 
'The  game  of  quoits  was  j>robably 
■played  more  by  our  fathers  and  gi-and- 
f.-itbers  than  it  is  by  boys  of  today,  but 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  say  that 
it  is  now  out  of  date  as  a  game.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  countrj^  boys  still  find  it  a  fa¬ 
vorite  form  of  recreation,  perhaiis  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  it  d<‘vek)ps 
strength  of  arm,  accuracy  in  throwing, 
and  general  bodily  vigor.  The  only  things 
necessary  for  the  game  are  the  quoits 
tbemselves  and  a  couple  of  iron  or 
wooden  pegs  to  throw  at.  When  the  regu¬ 
lar  circular  quoits  of  iron  or  rubber  can¬ 
not  be  obtained,  many  boys  will  use  horse¬ 
shoes  as  a  substitute,  and  although  the 
boy  who  uses  the  latter  cannot  at  once 
show  the  same  skill  in  changing  to  quoits, 
be  would  better  begin  playing  with  horse¬ 
shoes  rather  than  never  i)lay  <iuoits  at  :ill. 

In  .selecting  the  prop('r  distance  for 
throwing,  a  boy  has  1o  be  guided  largely 
by  his  own  strength.  The  regulation  dis¬ 
tance  is  fiO  feet,  but  very  few  men  are 
able  to  hurl  a  lH/4-pouud  quoit  this  far 
when  they  first  begin  playing.  The  best 
method  for  the  beginner  is  to  commence 
with  a  shorter  distance — 40  or  even  25 
feet — and  then  gradually  Avork  up  to  the 
regulation  distance.  It  is  amazing  how 
quickly  a  player  acquires  strength  and 
skill  to  throAV  (pioits  a  distance  he  Jiever 
dreamed  possible  on  the  start. 

The  method  of  scoring  in  this  game  is 
very  simple.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
two  playei'S  have  each  tbroAvu  their  tAA'o 
quoits.  If  one  has  succeeded  iu  ringing 
the  i)eg  Avith  one  of  his'  quoits,  he  is  given 
three  counts  for  this  feat ;  but  if  his  quoit 
only  leans  against  the  outside  of  the  peg, 
the  (pioit  is  called  a  “leaner”  and  the 
player  is  credited  Avith  tAvo  counts.  I’er- 
haps,  however,  his  quoit  is  not  nearly  so 
close  to  the  peg;  but  as  long  as  it  is  the 
nearest  of  all  four  quoits  its  throAver  is 
alloAved  one  count,  and  iu  the  same  Avay 
tAvo  counts  if  both  his  quoits  are  nearer 
than  his  opponent’s.  In  order  to  win  a 
game  one  boy  must  get  a  total  score  of 
11  counts  before  the  other  boy.  From 
this  fact  one  can  readily  see  hoAv  much 
fun  there  is  in  a  game  Avhere  tAvo  players 
are  so  closely  matched  in  skill  that  their 


scores  stand  even.  10  (o  10.  just  before 
the  last  throAV  for  the  Avinning  count. 

PAX'L  A.  I).  IfOYSItADT. 


School  Law  in  New  Jersey 


(' 


an  you  giA'C  me  any  information  of  Iioav 
far  they  can  com) tel  a  girl  to  Avalk  ro 
school?  1  live  betAveen  tAvo  tind  three 
miles  from  any  school,  and  it  is  impossible 
at  tins  time  for  me  to  hitch  U))  a  horse 
to  driA'c  her  to  school.  liaA'ing  no  help,  and 
about  l.S  or  10  be.ad  of  cattle  to  take  care 
of.  besides  making  butter  and  running  a 
milk  route.  It  ktaqis  me  hard  at  Avork 
from  morning  till  night.  IIoav  old  does 
,‘i  girl  huA'e  to  be  by  Iuaa'  in  Xoav  .Tersey  to 
be  able  to  leave  school?  j.  is. 

The  Ncav  .Jersey  l.aAvs  proA'ide  that 
Avhere  a  child  is  remote  from  a  school 
transi)ortation  may  be  furnished.  There 
have  bei'ii  v.arious  opinions  as  to  Avhat 
constitutes  remoteness.  Age  (ff  the  child, 
condition  of  the  roads,  etc.,  are  taken  into 
consideration.  .lust  AA'hat  shall  constitute 
remoteuess  lies  Avith  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  determine.  It  also  lies  Avith  the 
county  .superintendent  of  schools  to  ap 
proA’c  the  necessity,  the  cost  and  the 
method  of  transportation.  J.  S.  does  not 
give  the  age  of  his  daughter.  If  she  is 
under  14  years  of  age  she  cannot  be  ex¬ 
cused  under  the  child  labor  hnvs  from  at¬ 
tending  school.  If  she  is  above  14  and 
under  16  she  may  have  Avorking  pai)ers 
granted  her,  provided  she  has  com))leted 
at  least  the  fifth  grade  in  school,  or  its 
equiA’alent,  and  proA'ided  .she  has  a  certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  medical  ius))ector  stating 
that  the  condition  of  her  hejilth  is  such 
that  she  Avould  not  be  injured  by  the  Avork 
she  is  attempting  to  do  and.  jn-ovided  fur- 
tlu'r,  that  she  has  been  in  attendance  at 
sehoid  during  the  prin-ious  year  for  at 
least  I.'IO  da  vs. 


hi 
hii  ve 


Homemade  Beehives 

^^'ilI  someone  tell  me  Iioav  to  build  bee- 
A-es,  proi)er  sdze,  dimensi-ms.  etc.?  I 
i  fcAv  SAvarms  of  bees  in  boxes, 
Avhieh  are  unsarisfatcorv.  and  I  Avant 
something  better.  I  don’t  Avish  to  buy 
fam-y-madc.  high-iu-ired  hives,  costing 
more  than  the  value  of  the  honey  I  might 
_  -T.  b.  X. 

I  doubt  if  one  can  do  bett<'r  than  to 
purtdiase  a  f:ictory-made  IiIa'c  of  standard 
pattern  to  use  as  a  imxlel.  if  he  Avishes  to 
make  hi.s  oavu  hives.  He  Avill  then  be 
able  to  purchase  litting.s,  if  he  Avishes  to, 
Avith  the  assurance  that  they  Avill  fit. 
The  bees,  themselves,  lay  doAvu  no  rules 
for  the  con.struction  of  their  quarters; 
they  are  equally  at  home  in  holloAV  ti'ee  or 
nail  keg,  but  the  man  aa’Iio  att('mpts  to 
handle  them  Avith  either  pleasure  or  profit 
AA'ill  find  his  AA'ork  greatly  .simi)lified  if 
certain  standard  dimension  in  luA'es  and 
fittings  are  folloAA’ed.  There  is  a  “bee 
.space,”  for  instance,  Avide  enough  for  .the 
passage  of  bees,  but  not  Avide  enough  to 
encourage  the  building  of  spur  combs. 
Hther  dimensions  have -been  Avorked  out  in 
practical  experience,  and  it  is  Avise  to  use 
them.  They  are  not  patented,  but  cannot 
Avell  be  given  in  the  space  available  here. 
The  best  plan  is  to  luiA^e  a  Avorking  model 
and  to  folloAV  it  closely.  Some  of  the 
refinements  of  f;ictory-built  hives,  such  as 
dovetailed,  or  locked,  corners,  need  not 
necessarily  be  copied,  but  size  and  dimen¬ 
sions  may  Avell  be.  yr.  R.  n. 


Don’t  Break  YOUR  Arm! 

The  CARSON 
SAFETY  CRANK 

for  FORD  Automobiles 

Takes  all  danger  out  of  cranking 
and  makes  starting  easier! 


VOU  can  now  crank  your  Ford  with  perfect  safety  and 
without  feax-.  The  Carson  Safety  Crank  removes  all 
danger  of  an  accident  from  back-kick.  It  also  gives  a  quick 
start  of  the  motor,  because  the  spark  can  be  advanced 
full  without  danger  of  back-kick. 

Safety  Insurance 

How  many  Ford  owners  do  you  know  who 
have  carried  their  arms  around  in  slings  for 
a  couple  of  months  because  their  crank  han¬ 
dle  caught  them?  Your  Ford  is  apt  to  back¬ 
fire  any  time.  If  you  haven’t  had  your  arm 
broken  already'it  simply  means  you  have  been 
lucky.  Your  turn  may  come  tomorrow. 

Will  you  take  such  chances,  when  for  $7.50 
you  can  get  insurance  against  such  accidents? 

Your  wife  and  daughter  will  welcome  the 
Carson  Safety  Crank  with  open  arms  because 
it  enables  them  to  start  the  Ford  without 
danger. 

Safe  Starting  Positively  Guaranteed 

If  the  motor  backfires  the  Carson  Safety 
Crank  disconnects  automatically  and  in¬ 
stantly  from  the  crankshaft  of  the  engine 
and  remains  motionless  in  your 
hand.  It  is  impossible  to  bo 
kicked  by  the  crank  handle. 


broken  arm 
from 
crank¬ 
ing  a  Ford!  Will  YOU  be  next? 


Quick  Starting 

The  Carson  Safety  Crank  en¬ 
ables  you  to  start  your  motor 
more  quickly  under  all  condi¬ 
tions  because  you  are  able  to 
advance  the  spark  without  dan¬ 
ger  and  thus  get  quicker  firing. 

Does  not  Tamper  With 
Engine 

In  no  way  does  this  Crank 
tamper  with  the  engine.  The 
mechanism  consists  of  three 
parts  of  case  hardened  steel.  Nothing  to 
get  out  of  order  and  will  outlast  several  cars. 
Anybody  can  install  in  a  few  minutes  by 
following  simple  directions. 

A  Tremendous  Seller 

Within  three  weeks  of  the  time  the  Car- 
son  Safety  Crank  was  announced  orders  were 
filled  from  forty  different  States  in  U.  S.  A. 


Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon 


and  from  Canada,  and  a  dozen  of  the  largest 
concerns  in  the  country  bought  them  in 
quantities  for  their  Ford  delivery  cars  be¬ 
cause  of  their  insurance  value  alone. 

Sold  Under  A  Guarantee 

You  take  no  risk  in  ordering  a  Carson 
Safety  Crank.  If,  for  any  reason,  after  ten 
day's  trial,  you  are  not  satisfied,  the  Crank 
may  be  returned  at  our  expense  and  every 
cent  you  have  paid  ua  will  be  refunded  at 
once. 

Don’t  Delay— Order  Today! 

If  your  nearest  dealer  does  not  have  the 
Carson  Safety  Crank  in  stock  we  will  fill 
your  order  direct  upon  receipt  of  the  price. 
Order  today— putting  it  off  another  day  may 
mean  a  broken  arm. 

Descriptive  circular  mailed 
free  upon  request. 

I®”  Agents  wanted. 
Ford  car  owners  in  small 
towns  and  country  dis> 
tricts, Write  f  o r  dealers’ 
proposition. 

CARSON 

MANUFACTURING 
CORP. 

537  E.  Main  Street 
Richmond,  Va. 


PRICE 

Complete 

$8.00  west  of  Rockies 
$9.50  in  Canada 


Carson  Mfg.  Cokp.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Enclosed  find  $7.50  for  which  send  1 
Carson  Safety  Crank  under  your  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfaction  or  my  money  back. 


SAVE! 


375  lbs. 
Capacity  i 


TINE-LABOR 

MONEY  AND 
BUTTERFAT 

AS  AWARTIME 

ECONOMY 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  it 
'was  so  important  that  you  get  every  ounce 

of  butter-fat.  With  cream  and  butter  commanding  top 
prices  you  actually  throw  good  money  away  when  you  waste 
the  smallest  particle  of  butter-fat  by  old-fashioned  methods 
of  separating  or  by  using  an  out-of-date  model  separator. 

Get  a  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator 


Then  you  know  Tpositively  that 
you  are  skimming  clean,  right 
down  to  the  last  drop.  My  new 
1018  separatorisnotjustawarm 
troatherskimmer.When  your  cows 
'are  on  dry  feed  it  will  skim  iust 
as  close  as  wli^'n  the  cows  are  pas¬ 
turing.  In  cold  weather  you  are 


not  80  particular  if  your  separator 
doesn’t  skim  up  to  rated  capacity. 
But  in  the  Bpring  and  summer  when 
the  grass  is  green  and  the  milk  flow 
is  heavy  you  want  a  separator  like  the 
Galloway.  A  few  minutes  saved  in  the 
morning  and  evening  mean  just 
that  much  more  time  in  the  fields. 


On  the  Trap  Line 

(Continued  from  page  400.) 

.straAv,  Avhich  makes  it  nice  and  AA'arm. 
The  cold  north  Avinds  are  hard  to  keep 
from  biting  their  little  noses,  A\-hich  are 
pretty  keen  of  the  human  scent,  and  by 
no  means  Avant  to  get  iu  the  Avay  of  the 
deadly  steel  gun,  Avhich  the  more  suc¬ 
cessful  trajiper  aLvays  uses  iu  case  of  an 
emergency  Avheu  he  sees  a  nice  little  fur- 
bearer  sueaking  for  shelter  under  some 
of  its  little  holes.  We  very  seldom  set 
in,  holes,  but  place  your  trap  about  three 
or  four  feet  from  it,  bait  it,  and  Avbeu 
be  comes  out  seeking  for  food  he  is  in 
the  deadly  jaAVS  of  the  little  trap  iu  Avliieb 
is  always  ready  for  its  prey. 

CIIAKLES  S.  I’KKKI.NS. 


Sold  Direct  to  you  from  My  Factory! 

And  the  best  thing  about  my  wonderful  New  Sanitary,  next  to  its 
perfect  skimming  qualities,  is  that  the  price  is  right.  A  too  cheap  s^a- 
rator  is  not  economy.  It’s  just  as  bad  to  pay  too  little  as  too  muon.  My 
Banitary  is  in  the  class  of  the  best  macuines,  hut  is  sold  at  a  fair  price 
because  you  can  buy  one  direct  from  my  immense  factories  at  Waterloo. 
This  plan  saves  you  the  difference  in  price.  I  cut  out  all  waste  and  sell 
you  at  the  rock  bottom  factory  price.  Examine  the  Galloway  Sani- 
.-tary  thoroughly.  Test  one  for  90  days.  Note  its  strong,  sturdy  base. 

Bia,  roomy,  eeamlcsa  supply  tank  of  pressed  steel;  Heavy  tinware;  Sani-  , 
tary  bowl;  its  self-ceDt^irii^  neck  bearing;  and  aimple  but  effective  two- 
piece  lower  bearing.  Then  look  at  the  diHCs  which  separate  from  each 
other  for  washing.  Takes  only  a  few  of  them  to  skim  a  lot  of  milk. 

Cream  pail  shelf  and  bowl  vise  combined  in  one. with  hinge  for  low¬ 
ering.  fibcamine  its  bcHcal  drive  gear;  high  crank  shaft  (just  ^  r.  p.  m.); 


A,  tegular  Jar™  bearings. 


Its  high  carbon  steel  worm  wheel  shaft;  oil  bath  and  sanita^  drip  pan. 

'Writs  fOrFraS  Book  gSouce- Get  the  big  ms  spring  catalog, 
■■■■aw  iwi  s  w«swi\  Find  out  bow  much  you  can  save  when 
Foubuy  direct— not  only  on  Separators,  but  on  Spreaders,  Engines. 
Tractors  and  other  implements  as  well.  Close  shipping  points 
savo  you  freight.  O.  A.  Vick  says:  *  *I  like  your  separator  just 
fine.  I  think  it  is  as  good  as  they  can  be.  If  1  were  to  buy  an- 
other*  1  would  not  want  any  but  a  Galloway.** 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  Praaldent 

Wm.  Galloway  Co.vj^rgRiLoor*owA” 


90 
Day 
Trial 

Money- 
Back 
Guarantee 


21  sets  HyaV  ro  w  qJ  motors 

fils.  Otfly  'Iu  tractor  un- 

threshes,  AUs  silos. 


loaded. 

hauls, 

shreds. 


“You  say  the  auto  sti’uek  you  aiul  sent 
you  flying?”  “Yes,  sent  me  flying.”  “Did 
it  haA’e  on  it  any  distinguishing  murk?” 

Yes,  a  placard  reading,  ‘Join  the  Avia¬ 
tion  Corps.’  ’* — Louisville  Courier-.Tour- 
nnl. 


I  12-20 

Siza 


^engines 

«ay° o  get'he‘^iaTi>o'^‘’®  *'’* 

af  uniform  swed  Runs 

cranking.  easy.  .\’o 


SPREADERS 

The  best  of  its  kind  and  lightest 
in  draft;  patented  roller  feed;  steal 
b<!alcr;  V  rake;  automatic  stop; 
uullormcleau-outpu«hboard;stroug 
tongue;  double  chain  drlve;8preada 
from  four  to  twenty-four  loads  per 
acre.  — 


Low  Down 
Light  Draft 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ’‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  CRIME! 

Every  unnecessary  chick  death 


It  never  was  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  let  chicks  die.  And 
now  it’s  bad  business  and 
bad  patriotism,  too.  For 
every  fowl  is  needed  to  iielp 
out  in  the  present  food 
scarcity. 

Yes,  we  can  tell  you  a  good 
way  to  raise  more  chicks  to 
maturity.  Just  this; 

“Feed  II-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed  until  the  chicks 
are  at  least  G  weeks  old.” 

See  if  our  exclusive  steam¬ 
cooking  process  does  not  actually 


make  this  feed  easier  to  digest 
because  it  dextrinizes  part  of 
the  grain  starches.  Notice  that 
you  never  find  any  sour  or  musty 
grain  in  H-O  Steam -Cooked 
Chick  Feed.  That’s  because  the 
same  steam-cooking  process  re¬ 
duces  the  moisture  content  of 
the  grains. 

Notice,  too,  how  this  feed  builds 
big  frames.  For  that,  thank  its 
high  protein  content. 

After  you  have  used  H-O 
Steam -Cooked  Chick  Feed  for  a 
while  see  if  you  don't  agree  that 
it  saves  your  chicks’  lives  and 
your  money. 


W7'itefor  free  samples,  prices  and  desci'iptive  f  older 


Raised  on  H-O 
Steam -Cooked 
_  Chick  Feed 

THE  H-O  COMPANY,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Members  U.[S.  Food  Administration 

JOHN  J.  CAMPBELL,  Eastern  Sales  Agent,  Hartford,  Conn. 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS— EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes 

(fibson  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable,  from  trapiiested  farm  range,  lieavy  laying 
Hocks,  heacied  by  males  from  the  flocks  producing  the  hiahost  scoring  pens  at  the 
international  laying  contest.  Hstching  Eggs  from  tile  same  matings  guaian- 
teed  eighty  per  cent  fertile.  Gibson  breeders  are  large,  vigorous  and  will  make 
your  flock  more  productive  and  profitable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
folder  tree,  write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Box  1 OO,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Imported  Direct.  White  Eggs  Only  ““i  soid 

Four  good  pens  in  succession  bred  and  owned 
by  me,  made  this  record: 

1914-16  at  New  Paltr,,  212  cirgra  per  hen  In  ten  and  one-half  mos. 
1916-16  at  Cornell,  laid  greatest  total  weight  of  eggs;  were  2nd 
in  both  number  laid  and  whitenos*  of  egga. 

1916- 17  at  Storrs.  finished  3rd  in  Leghorn  class. 

1917- 18  atStorr.s-see  pen  60.  present  contest  report— Excepting 
Fnirlields  Barred  Rocks  best  total  last  16  months. 

Have  sent  no  other  pons  to  any  contest. 

Hatching  Eggs,  SI 2.00  par  1  00 

J.  0.  LEFEVRE,  Wild  Rose  Farm,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Great  Egg  Tribe  Leghorn  Farm 

Owners  of  iho  world's  Greatest  egg  producers, 
Including  Winning  I’en  73  at  Storrs  1917.  Rec¬ 
ord  2090  eggs.  Stock  and  Kggs  for  Hatching. 

GREAT  EGG  TRIBE  W.  LEGHORN  FARM 
P.  O.  Box  43,  EAST  QUOGUE,  L.  1. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  EGGS 

FROM  TRAPNESTED  HENS 

with  records  <>f  15(1  up  to  284  eggs.  All  tnaleshave  ped¬ 
igrees,  201)  up  to  284.  5  Pedigreed  cock  birds  for  sale. 
(Miss)  FRANCES  H.  MERSEREAU,  West  Willington,  Ct. 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

lieavy.laylng  utility  strain;  line  bred  for  the 
last  ten  years  for  egg  production,  late  moulting, 
size  and  vigor.  Day-old  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  for  sale.  Circular  on  reQuest. 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Higli-Siiss  stock  bred  for  heavy  egg  production. 
Certified  official  Records,  252-24S-‘248-eggs. 
Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  for  Initchiug. 

M.  J.  Qitackeitbttsh,  Hutley,  N.  J . 

Baby  Chicks-  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

bred  for  egg  production.  Trap-nest  records  up  to 
272.  Capacity  6,000  chicks  weekly. 

DENSMORE  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3,  Roanoke,  Va 

U  ATfUIWr  leghorns 

nAltnlJNu£iUUJ  201-266.EGG  STRAIN 

Pens  made  up  of  choicest  birds  of  a  flock  averaging 
better  ilnin  best  egg  laying  contest  in  Eastern  U.  S. 

Satisfaction  and  Quality  Guai’anteed. 

THE  L.  C.  HELPER  FARMS,  -  MINOA,  Na  Y* 

HATCHING  EGGSfSS 

Trapnested stock.  Vibert’sS.C.Rods — Barron’s  S.C. 
Ijegliorns  and  White  Wyandottes.  Place  your  orders 
now.  Overbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Marlborough-on-Hiulson,  N.Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


E.  C. 


Day-old  Chicks 
from  utility  stock. 
Custom  hatching. 

Woolver,  Richfield  Spa.,  N.  Y. 


45%  in  November 

Our  S.C.  REDS  led  first  4  weeks  of  N.  A.ContestCDela- 
ware  offleial)  with  4.6%  production  against  13% 
average  for  the  100  pens.  'Ve  breed  hens  foregg-typo 
as  dairymen  breed  cows  for  milk.  Our  S.  C.  White 
w  -g-i  ^  sw  /V  Tb  »T  Cl  are  unmatched.  I’en  “A  ” 
I  l*lvHllnl\N  headeil  by  son  of  314-etrK 
i,e„^  ..iji’  by  grandsons. 
Hatching  eggs  LEGHORNS  or  REDS— Pen  A,  )iens260 
to  280  egg-type,  $5  for  15.  $25  for  100.  Pen  H,  liens  200  to 
250  egg-tvpe,  $3  for  15j  $15  for  100.  Pen  C,  hens  150  to 
200  CKg-type,  $10  for  100.  The  BfST  is  the  chkapest.  Catalog. 
HOPEWELL  FARMS,  -  Box  161-R,  Hopewell.  N.  J. 


Exclu¬ 

sively 


SingleComb  White  Leghorns 

YOUNO  AND  BARRON  STRAINS,  WITH  ECO 
RECORDS  UP  TO  274  EOCS  IN  ONE  YEAR. 

3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Inoculated  and  free 
from  lice,  the  finest  lot  I  ever  owned.  Now  booking  oi'- 
ders  for  Baby  Chicks,  March  and  April  delivery.  Capa¬ 
city,  10  to  12,600  weekly.  Kggs  for  hatching  now  reaiiy  in 
any  quantity.  Order  well  in  advance  this  year  as  demand 
will  far  exceed  the  supply.  M.v  Book  ■‘Prolil*  in  Poultry  Knnp- 
ing  Solved.”  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 
EIIGAU  BItIGOS,  Box  76,  riensaiit  Valley,  T, 

Mattituck  '5“lKr 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  selected  breeders— one  and 
two  years  old,  on  free  range— the  result  of  3  yrs. 
t.  ap-nesting  and  selective  breeding— mated  to  cock¬ 
erels  bred  from  200  to  252-egg  hens  and  200  to  288-egg 
cocks.  We  have  1.8  K)  hens  of  our  own  hroeding. 
“We  positively  do  not  sell  any  eggs  or  chicks  which  are  not 
produced  by  our  own  stock  on  our  own  farm."  Circular. 
Arthur H.  Pekity.  Box  Y,  Mattituck.  N.Y 

EGGS  WHITE  LEGHORNS  CHICKS 

Do  you  want  the  best  for  your  foundation  stock, 
or  new  blood  for  your  flock?  Then  order  from  an 
Old  Established  Breeder.  We  are  not  a  Hatchery. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ONLY. 

Our  prices  are  as  low  as  can  consistently  be 
named  under  present  conditions. 

Spring  Water  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Eggs  for  Hatching 

S.C.WHITE  LEGHORNS  $7.50  per  liuudred 
SPECKLED,  RED  AND  LIGHT  SUSSEX  »10  per 
FROM  IMPORTED  STOCK  hundred 
Red  Jacket  Poultry  Farm,  Penn  Van,  N.Y. 

puiAlfC  Huff  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Broilers  9c  and 
VnlUlVO  up.  Sate  delivery  gu:iranteed.  _Cir. free. 
Jacob  Neimond,  Box  2,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS  rect.  Da^'-o  d  cliieks 

and  liatciiing  eggs  from  world ’.s  champion  layers. 
Circular  free.  PAHERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton,  N.Y. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Chicks 


atchiiig  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated  farm  raised  birds,  selected 
dr  prolific  laying  ((ualities  and  vigor.  We  cau  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity, 


II 

for  their 
in  season,  from  our  matings  of 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and- 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks,  Day-Old  Chicks 

We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  riymonih  Rocks  and  8.  C. 
White  Leghorns;  Dug-Old  Ducklings  tve  cau  supply  iu  limited  quantities. 

Write  for  Price  List  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


The  Henyard 


A  Bulletin  on  Capons 
Recent  articles  on  the  Black  Jersey 
Giant  poultry  have  revived  interest  iu 
capons.  These  “Giants”  have  been  bred 
for  some  years  chiefly  for  caponizing  and 
meat  liroduction.  A  breeder  has  now 
taken  bold  of  them,  and  will  select  and 
mate  so  as  to  produce  a  standard  fowl. 
The  interest  in  capons  is  evident  from  tlie 
fact  that  the  Depiirtment  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  has  published  a  bnlhdin 
on  “Capons  and  Caponizing.”  It  is  Farm¬ 
ers’  Bulletin  No.  840,  and  gives  a  very 
good  statement  about  what  a  capon  is, 
how  produced  and  the  advantages  of  ca¬ 
ponizing.  The  business  of  producing  ca¬ 
pons  is  growing  rajiidly  and  this  pamph¬ 
let  is  useful.  The  picture  given  below 
taken  from  this  bulletin,  sliow.s  the  small 
hejul  and  comb  and  plump  body  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  capon  from  the  cockerel. 


Women  at  Poultry  Shows 

One  of  the  mo.st  interesting  poultry 
stories  told  at  the  recent  Greater  Chicago 
Show  was  related  by  Mrs.  Ira  .Tohuston, 
of  Texarkana,  Ark.,  who  brought  a  pen 
of  five  White  Plymouth  Bocks  with  her. 
Mrs.  Johnston  has  400  of  this  chicken 
tribe  on  her  home  place  down  on  the 
Arkausas-Texas  line,  and,  as  she  related, 
“a  farm  full  of  baby  chicks”  this  early 
in  the  year.  Mrs.  Johnston  has  some 
appreciated  customers  in  the  hankers  of 
her  home  city.  They  have  been  financing 
juvenile  poultry  clubs  in  her  State,  and 
she  has  been  furnishing  both  egg.s  and 
live  stock  on  the  bankers’  order.  The 
country  down  there  is  fairly  alive  with 
this  sort  of  thing,  and  a  great  amount  of 
success  is  coming  to  the  boys  and  girls 


A  Well-formed  Capon 


who  have  engaged  iu  the  business.  The 
bankers  furnish  the  money  and  wait  on 
returns  when  the  business  of  the  young 
people  has  been  hatched  out. 

Another  woman  at  the  show  has  been 
making  a  success  iu  raising  turkeys,  im¬ 
porting  Pennsylvania  breeding  stock.  She 
is  Mrs.  Eli  Fowler,  of  Ogle  County,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Mrs,  Fowler  raises  35-pouud  birds 
and  has  taken  prizes  on  sndh  exhibits. 
She  turns  her  young  flocks  loose  on  a  IG- 
acre  farm  when  they  are  five  weeks  old. 
She  sprouts  a  field  of  oats  to  furnish  them 
with  green  stuff.  Her  turkeys  never  fail 
to  come  home  at  night  to  roost  in  a  good 
substantial  turkey  hou.se. 

Another  woman,  Mrs.  Louisa  AVhite, 
Washington,  Ill.,  believes  iu  buying  good 
breeding  stock.  She  is  said  to  liave  paid 
8500  for  a  prize-winning  White  Plymouth 
Bock  cock  at  the  show.  The  importance 
of  raising  poultry  stock  for  meat  was 
brought  out  in  many  ways.  There  was  a 
fine  showing  of  weighty  chickens.  One 
of  the  exhibitors  showed  some  fine  Buff 
Wyandottes,  from  which  flock  September 
!uid  October  chicks  had  dressed  four  lb.s. 
There  was  the  finest  showing  of  Puff 
Cochins  among  the  big  birds.  There  was 
a  Malav  Game  capable  of  stretching  him¬ 
self  to ‘the  height  of  36  inches,  and  he 
weighed  12  pounds. 

At  the  show  u  Wisconsin  man  demon¬ 
strated  the  quick  time  iu  which  a  poultry 
bird  could  be  prepared  for  the  frying  pan. 
In  the  picking  he  did  the  whole  trick 
with  12  motions  of  the  hand.  After  the 
killing  all  kinds  of  feathers  were  re¬ 
moved,  the  bird  drawn  and  cut  up  and 
was  in  the  pan  inside  of  15  seconds.  At 
no  other  show  has  there  been  more  fea¬ 
tures  having  to  do  with  meat  features  of 
birds.  The  subject  was  handled  iu 
lectures  by  government  men  sent  out  from 
Washington.  Moving  pictures  were  made 
use  of. 

Poultry  men  and  Avomen  were  admon¬ 
ished  against  certain  practices  that  serve 
to  dimini.sh  the  flocks.  They  were  cau¬ 
tioned  against  allowing  a  hen  with  her 
flock  to  forage  until  the  chicks  are  at 
least  two  weeks  old,  but  to  provide  both 
shade  and  range  for  flocks  in  proper  sea¬ 
son.  Thev  were  advised  to  feed  sour 
milk  and  buttermilk  to  get  greater  gain ; 
less  grain  will  be  required,  there  will  be 
more  eggs,  and  greater  profits.  They 
were  urged  to  preserve  eggs.  Nine  quarts 


of  water  boiled  aud  cooled  with  one  quart 
of  water-glass  will  presei've  15  dozen 
egg.s. 

It  developed  that  old  men  no  longer 
able  to  do  hard  work  had  turned  their  at¬ 
tention  to  poultry  flocks.  One  of  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  who  took  the  best  prizes  for  Buff 
Wyandottes  said  that  all  of  his  prize  win¬ 
ners  had  been  raised  by  his  father,  76 
years  old,  after  he  had  put  iu  almost  a 
lifetime  at  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith  and 
wagon-maker.  In  this  and  many  other 
ways  both  old  and  young  of  both  sexes 
are  realizing  the  importance  of  raising 
and  saving  more  food  in  the  days  of  a 
national  peril.  .t.  l.  graff. 


Loss  of  Chicks 

I  have  had  excellent  success  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years  hatching  and 
raising  chickens,  but  last  year  T  tried 
using  an  incubator  aud  brooder.  The 
incubator  hatched  the  eggs  all  right,  but 
when  the  chickens  were  three  or  four 
days  old  they  seemed  to  droop  down  and 
die.  A  few  of  them  had  a  slight  touch 
of  the  bowel  trouble.  We  fed  them  egg, 
sour  milk,  oatmeal,  chick  feed  and 
grit.  They  also  had  plenty  of  water. 
We  had  them  in  a  small  warm  house, 
Avhich  had  a  dirt  flooi*.  When  the  re¬ 
maining  chicks  reached  the  age  of  six 
weeks,  many  of  them  got  the  gapes,  a 
lot  of  them  dying  from  it.  M’Jvat  is  your 
advice?  t.  av.  ». 

Vermont. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  tell  Avhat  ailed 
the.se  chicks,  though  the  fact  that  some 
of  them,  at  least,  had  bowel  trouble  sng- 
ge.st.s  the  possibility  of  Avhite  diaiThoea 
iu  the  flock.  If  the  incubator  used  Avas 
a  second-hand  one  and  Inid  been  used  to 
batch  chicks  infected  AAdth  this  di.sease. 
the  trouble  may  have  come  from  that.  It 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  aud  disin¬ 
fected  before  hatching  in  it  agiiin.  After 
scrubbing  it  out,  Avash  the  trays  and  in¬ 
terior  Avith  a  five  per  cent  solution  of 
.some  good  coal  tar  disinfectant  and  air 
out  thoroughly  before  starting  it  iigain. 
Late  hatched  chicks  may  be  AA*eak  and 
subject  to  death  from  boAA'el  trouble  when 
there  is  no  true  Avhite  diari'hoea  present. 
Breeiliug  stock  may  also  be  lacking  in 
vitality.  My  suggestion  is  that  you 
hatch,  if  possible,  from  foAA’ls  that  have 
not  been  closely  confined  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  that  you  get  the  chicks  out  iu 
April.  Gapes  are  caused  bj’  the  gape 
AAmrm  Avhieh  the  chick  picks  up  from  in¬ 
fected  ground.  Try  to  keep  your  chicks 
on  ground  which  has  not  been  long  used 
by  poultry.  Like  mo.st  poultry  diseases, 
gape.s  are  more  easily  prevented  thiin 
cured.  xr.  n.  n. 


A  Gape-Avorm  Extractor 

Last  Summer  I  lost  all  but  three  of 
my  young  turkeys  Avith  gapes  or  Avorms 
in  Avindpipe.  Some  persons  here  remove 
those  from  chickens  AvIth  a  stem  of  grass, 
others  with  a  horsehair,  I  Avas  uii< 
successful  ;  some  of  the  turkeys  died  in 
ray  hand.  Those  I  found  had  the  Avorms 
in  a  knot  or  ball  drawn  near  throat 
Avhere  they  seemed  to  shut  off  the  air. 
There  Avere  four  to  six  red  Avorms  an 
inch  long  iu  every  case.  H.  c.  ii. 

If  you  cannot  buy  a  gape-Avorm  ex¬ 
tractor,  you  can  easily  make  one.  Take  a 
small  wire,  about  No.  30,  double  it  aud 
form  a  loop  at  one  end  small  enough  to 
slip  easily  into  the  windpipe  of  a  chick 
or  poult.  Then  twist  the  long  free  ends 
of  the  Avire  together  to  form  a  handle.  A 
horsehair  extrjictor  is  said  to  be  still 
better.  Place  two  straight  horsehairs  to¬ 
gether,  side  by  side,  and  tie  a  knot  in  the 
pair  near  one  end.  Then  cut  the  short 
ends  off  close  to  the  knot.  This  is  passed 
straight  into  the  windpipe  as  far  as  it 
will  go  Avithont  bending,  and  is  then 
turned  by  the  fingers  as  it  is  AvitlidraAvu. 
Any  extractor  should,  of  course,  be  used 
Avith  all  gentleness  to  avoid  injuring  the 
delicate  lining  of  the  bird’s  windpipe. 
The  tip  of  a  small  feather  is  sometimes 
used  iu  much  the  same  Avay,  after  dip¬ 
ping  it  into  turpentine,  but  the  hor.seliair 
extractor  is  said  to  be  more  eflieieut. 

AI.  u.  D. 


Care  of  Guinea  Fowl 

Will  you  give  me  some  information 
about  the  care  of  young  guirea  fowls, 
especially  a  good  ration  for  them  and 
methods  of  feeding?  s.  s.  K. 

New  York, 

I  have  been  successful  iu  batching 
young  guineas  by  placing  the  set¬ 
tings  of  eggs  under  gentle  broody  hens. 
Hens  make  better  mothers,  as  the  female 
guinea  is  like  a  Avild  bird,  and  travels 
too  fast  and  too  far,  and  the  Aveaker 
young  are  apt  to  be  lost  in  tall  grass. 
The  eggs  require  about  four  Aveeks  to 
batch.  Young  guineas  will  eat  cracked 
corn  or  any  of  the  prepared  chick  feeds 
on  the  market.  They  do  best  when  al¬ 
lowed  to  roam  AA’ith  mother  ben  and  feed 
on  insects,  AAdiicb  are  their  natural  food. 
They  should  be  fed  seAmral  times  daily 
besides  to  insure  rapid  groAA’tli  and 
strength.  Table  scraps  will  be  found 
very  good  for  them. 

GEORGE  G.  IVINS. 
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Now  and  Then 

Sprinkle  or  spray  your 
chicken  houses,  hog  pens  and 
yards  with  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant.  You  can’t  do 
anything  better  to  keep  up 
health  conditions.  It  destroys 
disease  germs — purifies  the 
air— gives  poultry  and  animals 
a  chance  to  grow  better  and 
do  better.  Use  it  freely  for 
disinfecting  about  the  house. 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Aslilanda  Oliio 


Raising  War  Babies? 

The  U.  S.  expects  every  one  to  do 
their  bit.  nre  yon?  BABY  CHICKS:— 
S  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING  (Barron’s  and  Trap- 
nested,  of  course.)  Cataloc  free. 

BAYVILLE  FARMS 

“  Utility  Breeders.”  Boi  R,  Bayville,  N.  J. 


GEORGE’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

§16  per  100,  mostly  ‘‘grantl-chioks”  of  my  213-egg  Conn, 
contest  hen.  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Send  81  now,  balance  C.  0. 1).  Special  mating  of  extra 
felect  pedigreed  hens  and  A.  J‘.  Kobinsoii  eoekerels, 
lirothei  to  contest  pen  of 

WONDERFUL  LAYERS 

that  ave  ’aged  209  and  outlaid  all  others  every  winter 
month,  818  per  100,  worth  a  whole  lot  more. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R25,  SEYMOUR,  CONN. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

2, .600  for  delivery  every  Tuesday  in  April  at  $16  par 
300:  $8. .60  per  50 ;  $4.50  per  25.  Also  2,000  White  Leg¬ 
horn  chix  weekly.  $14  per  100;  $7.50  per  50;  $4per25. 
Order  now  and  get  yoiirchicks  Quick;  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  My  free  circular  lells  why  the  BLACK  LEG¬ 
HORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed 
on  earth.  Write  today.  b.  HaMI'TO.\,Bux  U,l*Utstowd,N.  #. 

FerrkWhitoLp^hnrnc  200  eggstraim.  eggs,  chicks 
rtn  I  Id  niiiit;  lc^iiui  lid  pullets. hens, breeoihg  males 

^  ”  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  40-page  catalog  free. 

Pnilliru^iinnlise  and  equipment.  Everything 
rOUHrj  OUppilCS  from  legbandsto  liicubatorH. 
TVee  catalog  gives  lowest  prices  on  IniiidreoB  of 
iirt.iclcs.  QEOKOE  B.  FERRIS, 986  Ltnion,  Brand  llapids.Mlob. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

248  200-284-314-egg  strain.  4  pullets  and  1  cock,  $15.  Eggs, 
to  $16  per  setting.  White  Wyandottes,  235*262-egg 
strain.  6  pullets  aud  1  cockerel,  $i«.  KggH,  $3  per  15  or 
per  hundred.  E.  Cluude  Jones,  Cruryvillc,  N.  Y* 

S  C  Whifpl  PlthfirnR  strain  in  official 

O.  U.  nilllBLBgnurnS  competition  with  world-lead- 


CHICKS 


S.  (1.  W.  Leghorns,  11c.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Circular  free 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


EGGS  and  CHICKS  from  May’s  Uiilily  Bred 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn.  Circular  Free. 

ROSS  G.  MAY,  .  Soutiersburg,  Pa. 

sew  I  PprhnrnR  a'"l 

0.  U.  n.  LBgllUrnS  a  meric  an  blood.  Sturdy, 

healthy  stoek.  Eggs,  $3  per  15;  $10  per  100.  No 
('nicks.  RANSOM  J’ARM,  GENEVA,  OHIO 


BUSINESS  BRED 

English  White  Leghorns  and  Anconas 

Husky  chicks  fromtrap-nested  layers.  Guaranteed 
to  please.  Booking  order*  now.  Also  liatching 
eggs  and  »tock.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  Sta.  C,  Box  D,  Columbus,  Ohio 

My  1900  henslaid  200.66 
eggs  in  January,  1918. 

^  ,  .  ,  — , -  Cliicks  from  this 

stock  in  lots  of  .600  or  more.  15c.  Smaller  lots,  17c 
C'ackleiuoor  Farm,  Harvey  J.  Couch.  Odessa,  N  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


s.  c.  w. 

Leghorn 


FOR  SALE 


Hatching  Eggs 

from  free  range  fowls,  $1  for  12;  $7  per  lOO. 
Reference:  Citizens’  National  Bank,  Albion,  N.  Y. 
A.  J.  Sargent  &  Son,  Waterport,  N.  Y. 


n  1  •  SINGLE  COMB 

ijlinshinc  White  Leghorns 

Eggs,  chicks  and  stock,  Trapnest  records  up  10  256, 
(  ircular  free.  SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM,  Ridgely,  Md' 


AR  14  a  1 1  s.  c.  w.  leghorn  chicks 
•  nilLiIj  O  2,000  WEEKLY 

Our  pens  at  Storrs  Contest  have  been  among  the 
loaders  for  three  successive  years.  Breeding  cocker¬ 
els.  .  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Hatching  EGGS  white  leghorns 

A  maiuiiuig  EaCiUO  WYCKOFR  STRAIN 

Breeders,  prolific  layers  and  vigorous.  Raised  on 
P®*"  lO*':  *150  per  setting 

POULTRY  DEPT,  RYE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL.  HARRISON,  N.  Y. 

White  Leahorn*  stock.  Eggs 

s/rLfi  ■  and  Baby  Chicks.  In¬ 

structive  circular  free.  W.  H.  FARlow,  Piltsvllle,  Md. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

Storrs  post  oflice  in  connection 
With  the  Cmmecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1st.  'There  are  10 
pullets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uni¬ 
form  treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and 
the  feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  con¬ 
tinues  for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover 
the  number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the 
current  week,  and  also  the  total  number  of 
eggs  laid  since  the  first  of  last  November.  The 
contest  will  end  November  1st,  at  which  time 
these  birds  will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of 
pullets  entered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
March  C: 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Ilarry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . 

Richard  Allen,  Mass . 

Jules  F.  Francals,  L.  I . 

Tom  J.  Adamson,  Canada . ! 

Fairflelds  Poultry  Farms,  N.  II _ 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario.. 

Rodman  Schaff,  N.  11 . 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y . 

John  C.  Philips,  Mass . 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y... 

InglesideFarm.  N.  Y . 

Agricultural  College.  Oregon . 


Week  Total 


WHITE  ROCKS 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Holliston  Hill  I’oultry  Farm,  Mass.... 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Manomet  Farm,  Mass . ] 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . . . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  B.  I . 

Brayman  Farm,  N.  H . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  T . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa. 

F-  W.  Harris,  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  R.  I. 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Fred  Rockwood,  N.  H . 

Cook  &  Porter.  Mass . . . 

J.  J.  Dansro,  Vt . 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn.  Mass . !.!!'.! 

H.  P.  Cloyes, Conn. . 

H.  R.  Sullivan, Conn . 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Clias.  H.  Lane,  Mass . 

Fli ntstone  Farm.  Mass . 

Homer  1’.  Deniing,  Conn . 

Charles  O.  Polliemus,  N.  Y  .. 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm, Conn .  ' 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm.  Conn . 

Natick  Farm,  R.  I . 

I'inecrcst  Orchards,  Alass. !.'.!!!!!!!! !1 

Richard  Allen,  M:iss . 

A.  W.  Rumery.  N.  H . ill 

Archie  R.  Colburn,  N.  H . 11111111111 

Allan's  Hardtobe;it  Keds,  it.  1 . 

Deer  Brook  L'oultry  F:irm.  N.  11 . 

W.  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm.  M:iss . 1 

Jacob  K.  Jansen. Conn . . . H 

Etjon  I’oullry  Farm,  N.  J _  _ I’lH 

BUTTERCUPS 

Hiddenburst  Buttercup  Yds.,  N.  Y . 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,Ore. . .. 

ORLOFFS 

W.  H,  Bassett.  Cheshire,  Conn . 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS 
Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

E.  D.  Bird.  Conn . 

Blue  Andalusian  Club  of  America, "n.yI 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 11 . 

J.  O.  LeFevre.  N.  Y . 

Hermon  F.  White,  N  J . 1111111” 

W m.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn . 1 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,’  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt.  I^a .  . 

Greendale  Farms.  N.  Y . . 

Dautrich  Bros., Conn . 

B.  8.  Ells,  N.  J . 11 . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 1  ... 

Will  Barron,  England . I” 

Tom  Barron.  England . '....11111111 

Miss  N.  H.  Bell,  England . 1.1 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 1. 

A.  I^.  Robinson.  N.  "Y . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 1111111111 

Bayville  Farms,  N.  J . 1111111111 

Margareta  Poultry  Farm,  Ohi'ollllH'l 

Lovell  Gordon,  N.  Y... . 

E.  A.  B:illard,  Pa . 111.11111 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 11 . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 1 "  1 1 ' ' 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn . 1..1111 

<4eorge  Phillips,  Conn . 1"' 

J.  F.  Crowley,  Mass . 1.1 

M.  'r.  Lindsay,  N.  Y . 111111 

H.  E.  Gates,  Conn . 11111111111 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  I’a . 11  "  " 

Royal  Farms,  Inc.,  Con II _ 1111111 . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . H’" 

W.  E.  Robinson,  111 . 

Windsweep  Farm.  Conn  ...l.llH'l' 

I’rescott’s  I’oultry  Place,  Conn 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 11111111 

M.  J.  Quaekenbush,  N.  J . 111111 

Fredonia  Farm,  Conn . 1"" 

Hillvlew  Farm,  Mo . 1.111 

C-onyers  Farm,  Conn . 11111111111 

Frances  H.  Mersereau.  Con n . .  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ' 
Lakewood  Leghorn  F:irm,  N.J.. 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J .  . 
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Defective  Laying 

I  have  .some  White  AV.vaiulotte  pullets 
that  ai-e  nut  laying  any,  have  killed  a  few 
of  them  to  eat,  ami  have  fouml  in  all 
of  the  four  egg.s  the  size  of  cherrie.s  and 
siiituloi,  <nu]  ull  hju*(i  uikI  bljick.  Do  you 
know  any  cause  for  this  aud  a  remedy’ 

Pennsylvania.  j.  -w,  x.  * 

Infection  with  the  germ  which  causes 
white  diarrhoea  in  your  chieks  produces 
ail  appearance  somewhat  like  that  which 
you  de.scribe  in  the  ovaries  of  mature 
fowls.  The  developing  yolks  become  mis¬ 
shapen,  under.sized,  dark  and  sometimes 
cheesy.  \V  hetjier  or  not  this  is  the  cause 
of  the  condition  you  observed  in  your 
fowls,  I  cannot,  of  course,  say.  If' you 
hatch  from  this  floek  this  year  and  find 
your  chicks  dying  from  white  diarrhoea, 
I  should  consider  it  pretty  good  evidence 
that  your  laying  pullets  are  infected 
with  that  disease.  m.  r.  d. 


POULTRY 


MUST  HELP 


FEED  THE  NATION 


A  SANITARY  NECESSITY 

IN  RAISING 

HEALTHY  POULTRY 

KILLS  LICE  AND  MITES. 

WILL  HELP  STOP  LOSS  FROM  DISEASE. 

One  Gallon 
Makes  72  Gallons 

of  Solution  ready  for  use. 


EQUALLY  GOOD  FOR  AU  LIVE  STOCK. 


Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Booklets  on 
Poultry  and  Livestock  Sanitation. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIOAN. 


HiLLPOT 

well-hatched  chicks 
are  the  right  foun¬ 
dation  for 

PROFITABLE 
POULTRY 
RAISING 

Strong,  healthy  chlcka 
from  record  layers  for  immediate 
delivery.  Safe  arrival  guaranteecL 

Leghorns  R.  L  Reds 

Barred  Rocks  Wyandottes 

Free  Book— shows  how  and  why  BlUnot 
Quality  Chicks  pay  you  bestx 

HaUhM  every  Wedneeday  and  Thuredaff 

W*  F.  HI^POT 

Bos  1 


Trade  Mark  I 


iJFrenchtoyifa, 

N.  J. 


Baby 

Chicks 


S.  C»  IV.  Leghorns 
R»  &  S»  C»  ffc  f.  Reds 
B»  Rocks  ‘ 


pUREBRED. 

Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy- laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 


Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Industry 
Revolutionized 


MARVEL 
COLONY 
BROODER' 


$17.50 


Coal  Burning,  Self  Regulating 
S  u  p  e  r- A  utomaticCheckControl 
Exclusive  Patent  Features 

The  MARVEL  is  guaranteed  to' perform 
better  and  to  raise  more  chicksthan  any 
other  Brooder.  Big  saving  in  operating 
expense.  Will  brood  50  to  1000  cliicks 
for  less  than  6  cents  per  day.  Cute 
initial  cost  for  equipment  to  less  than 
one  half.  Perfect  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed  or  money  back  in  30  days.  Send  for 
Circular  on  ”  Scientific  Brooding  ” 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY 

300  Chestnut  St.  Phlla,  Pa 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the  2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying^  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
mon^  record  of  134  eggs  in  Jan. 
Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

Y-,  etockinir  purposes, 

I  ancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Sw.ans, 
Oniarnental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Poxes,  Kac- 

animals. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 


BUTTERCUPS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING^  16  eggs,  $2;  30  eggp, 
Jo.oU.  AJho  Barron  strain  Leghorns  and 
Barred  Hocks,  Cii'culai’ free. 


b  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


HATCH "CHICKS  THAT  LIVE ' 

And  Grow  Into  Profit  Fast 

Most  any  incubator  will  "hatch"  chicks, 
but  how  about  the  heavy  death  loss  because  of 
lack  of  vitality?  The  fault  is  largely  due  to  the  incuba- 
tw— a  common  fault  with  many  incubators.  Notsowitb 
Praino  States.  That’s  why  practically  every  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  and  Government  Experiment  Station  uses 

Prairie  State  Incubators 

—they  buy  the 
best.  Eggs  for 
hatching  are  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  best 
incubator  is  cheap- 
I  est  in  the  loi^  run. 
Get  the  Prairie 
I  State.  Send  fornew 

-Free  Catalog  today. 

’  PrairieStatelncubalorCa 
103  Mala  St. 
Homar  City  Pa. 


Keep  Bugs  Away-USE  61 

^  j}}**  Chicken  Lice  and  Dog  Fleas 

B  if*****  Bed  Hugs  and  Koaches 
*  Keeps  Flies  off  Horses  and  Cows 

Free  Booklet  sent  with  dealers’  name. 

61  CHEMICAL  CO..  1412-14  N.  Front  St,  Pyadelphia,  Pa. 

Dealers  write  for  ag-ency. 

Young’s 

PORTABLE 
Poiilfry  and 
Pigeon  Houses 

I  Cheaper  than  you  can  build.  Write  now  for  our  free  ■ 

■  booklet  showing  30  diflereni  cuts.  We  tell  you  how  ■ 

■  to  raise  your  own  meatand  eggs.  Write  today  | 

5  E  C.  Young  Co.,  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass.  ■ 

rw  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  I 


95  Buys  140“Eggf 
— —  Champion 

Belle  City  Incnbator 

i  Double  Fibre  Board  Case,  CopT)er 

With  $5.2S 

Hot  Water  140-ChicT(  Brooder- both  only  $12.95. 

Freight  PaidlSM 

;  &allowed  onexnress.  Guaranteed. 

•  My  Special  Oners  provide  ways  to 
hmake  extra  money.  Order  Now.  or 
book.  “Hatching 
Facts.  —It  tells  all.  Jim  ilohan.  Pres. 

I  BeUe  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  ,  Racine,  Wis. 


Improved  Parcel 
'Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 

Leg  Bandg - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrisoo  Street,  New  York 


ICfl  egg  incubator 

M&U  CHICK  BROODER 


CHICK  BROODER 

r$i2- 


Both  are  made 
Calif.  Redwood. 

Incubator  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  asbestos  and  gal¬ 
vanized  iron;  has  tr^Ie 
.  W“*i8, copper  tank, nurs- 

I  cry,  tester,  tfaermomoter,  ready  to 
Juee  80  DAYS'  TRIAl^money  bait  If 
InotO.K.  Write  foi  FREE  Cateloa  Now.  ^ 

LIronclad  Incubator  Co.  Box  125  Racine. WIs. 


POULTRY  PAPER 

I  p-to-date;  tells  all  yoo  want  to  know  about 
care  and  management  of  poultry  for  pleasure 
^orjirofit.  504*  per  year  J  4  months  for  10  cents 
POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Dept„  88,  Syracnaef  N.Y. 

Fecial  notice 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  trom  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heal  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  considei  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 
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E  R 


The  Stockton  Hatchery- — 

\^E  are  producers  of  specially  strong,  healthy  baby  chicks-- 
•  V  strictly  Thoroughbred  and  Guaranteeed  Quality  which 
is  above  the  ordinary.  Nearly  50,000  eggs  incubated  every 
three  weeks  in  our  Mammoth  incubators  under  scientific 
principles  and  expert  operators.  We  guarantee  our  product 
to  be  equal  to  any  on  the  market  of  its  kind  and  our  prices 
are  15c  and  up  for  April  deliveries  of  White  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  R.C.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes. 

Safe  delivery  and  fall  count  guaranteed.  New  Catalog  FREE. 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY.  BoxR  STOCKTON.  N.  J. 

Knight’s  Laying  Strain 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


THE  HENYARD 


WAR  BABIES 

SC-RED -BARRON  LEGHORN 
Chijc*'FuH 

^4il«  u#  fully  for  prices 


Pen  20  at  Storrs  5th  contest  laid  2,265  egffs— the  highest 
record  ever  made  by  a  pen  of  10  hens.  Pen  20  at  Storrs 


LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 

STAND  FOR  EGGS 

itiB  Leehorn  pen — 2034  eggs.  At  Vineland  laio-mv 
the  Shurti  and  Voegtlen  pen  direct  from  me  were 
thfrd  with  2115  eges.  Tiiis  is  the  stock  U  want. 
Hatching  eggs,  chicks  and  stock  for  sale. 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Mt.  Carmel.  Conn. 

S.C.Buff  Leghorns 

Winners  at  1917  N.itional  All-Leghorn  Show.  Stock 
or  eggs.  .Satisfaction  cnnranteed.  jj®®- 

Eggs  from  utility  pen.  $1.50 per  lo.  $9  per  1(W. 
Walter  V.  Olney.  R.  D.No.  7,  Naples, N.  x. 

SWEEPSTAKE  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

Prices  reasonable.  Circular.  Wiite  today.  Uigti 
hen  240.  FRED  C.  KIXON,  Qaakertown,  N.  J . 

bay-Old  Chicks  and  Eggs 

from  our  flock  of  500  S.  C- White  Leghorns,  which 
averaged  6.51  per  hen  net  profit.  or$l<.)4  foi  the 
ye.ai  .  Address  LITTLE  ENGIAHD  FARM,  Hampton,  Virpinia 

OL  n  8.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  are  as 

Chase  Poultry  Farm  „ood  as  the  best.  Barron- 

WyckofC  stoclc.  Free-range  raised.  Day-old  Chix  and 
Eggs  from  Healthy  Utility  s^ek.  Catalog  Tree. 

F.  M.  DAVIS.  K.  D.  No.  1,  Cincliinatue.  N.Y. 


laid  *93  eggs  in  is  weeks,"  AH  maie^irds  used  in  breeding 
are  from  hens  with  records  of  247,  270,  281,  261,  and  300. 
Kggs  very  reasonable.  Guaranteed  75%  fertile. 

O.  G.  Knight,  -  Bridgeton,  B.  I. 


White  Wyandottesffir 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  this  world's  famous  stand¬ 
ard-bred  utility  strain  from  very  choice  farm  range 
breeders  at  ho  per  100-$B  per  50— $2  per  15.  As  the 
supply  is  less  than  the  demand  place  your  order  at 

once.  E.  1.  UMOERHILL,**  Old  Orchard  Farm,"  Pouahkeepaia,  M.  T. 

CTITDnV  r'lIIPYC  When  you  buy  chicks  from 
51  OKU  I  LiULlvd  a  farm  that  makes  sturdi¬ 
ness  a  chief  factor  with  their  flocks.  With  sturdi¬ 
ness  and  Egg  Production  wo  are  sure  of  the  chicks 
because  we  know  all  about  our  breeding  stock. 
Leghorns,  SIB.  Regal  White  Wyandottes,  Ringlet 
Rocks.  Reds,  Anconas,  S20.  Every  week  after  March 
10th.  Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill.  H.  J 

White  Wyandotte  Eggs  gals"  of  Martin’s  best.  100— 

$10;  50—16;  15— $2.  C.  O.  ijuigley,  Goshen,  N.Y. 

BRED  TO  LAY)  “Regal”  W.  Wyandottes,  chicks  25c 
SELECTED  BREEDERS  j  Barred  P.  Rocks  “  20c 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Jet.,  N.Y. 

Brambletye  Farm 

- -  ’  *^SETAUKET,  L.  I. 


Construction  of  Henhouse 

I  wish  to  build  house  for  200  hens. 
My  yard  will  be  about  100  by  200  feet, 
and  the  chickenbouse  I  thought  should  be 
is  by  25  feet,  with  a  10-foot  \vall  in 
front  and  eight  feet  in  back ;  windows 
in  the  South  .side,  size  4.S  by  28.  As 
1  shall  build  on  a  little  hill  I  would  make 
a  concrete  foundation  of  about  two  feet 
high  on  the  sides  and  back  with  a  ground 
floor.  w 

I’ennsylvania. 

Y'our  proposed  house  will  he  too  small 
for  200  hens.  They  should  have  at  least 
(iOO  square  feet  of' floor  space.  I  would 
suggest  20  by  -80  feet  as  better  dimen¬ 
sions.  If  you  cannot  obtain  20-foot 
rafters,  they  may  be  pieced  and  sup¬ 
ported  at  the  middle  on  posts — a  good 
s(!hcme  anyway  to  prevent  sagging  of  roof 
when  covered  with  snow._  Such  a  house 
does  not  need  to  bo  as  high  as  you  sug¬ 
gest.  Five  feet  in  the  rear  and  eight  feet 
in  front  is  high  enough.  Place  your  win¬ 
dows  about  two  feet  from  the  floor  and 
hinge  them  at  the  bottom  to  drop  hack  a 
few  inches  for  ventilation.  Close  the  sides 
of  the  opening  thus  made  by  A  -shaped 
hoards,  or  hopper  sides,  so  tlnit  the  air 
will  be  forced  to  enter  the  house  over  the 
top  of  the  window.  Y'ou  do  not  need  to 
use  as  many  windows  as  you  propose ; 
half  that  number  Avill  do.  If  ]>racticahle, 
face  your  house  a  little  to  the  southeast 
to  catch  the  early  morning  sun.  You  will 
probably  need  to  ditch  for  drainage  about 
tlie  upper  side,  so  that  water  won  t  seep 
int^  floor  in  the  Spring.  A  dirt  floor  is 
all  right  if  drv  and  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  renew  the  surface  from  time  to 
time.  A  concrete  foundation  two  feet  m 
height  Avill  probably  he  unnecessarily  ex¬ 
pensive;  why  not  about  16  inches? 

*  M.  B.  0. 


S.  C.  W,  LEGHO  RNS 

HSltClllirig  ILggS  Stock  imported  direct 
from  Tom  Barron.  Pedigreed  eggs  from  hem  with 
contest  records  201  to  236  eggs.  Proven  sire,  dam  s 
record.  275  eggs.  Also  other  hatching  eggs.  Pno^s 
reasonable.  Circular.  W.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallinptoril,  Ct. 


PapitnlSE  Breeder*  of  Heavy  Liying  Poullr,.  Trap  Nested 
e  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

OULTRY  S.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

FARM  BUFF  PLY.  ROCKS,  200-Egg  Strain 

Day-Old  Chicks.  Hatching  Ekks  and  Stock  for 

Sale.  Our  1918  Circular  Free.  Box  B,  PARADISE,  PA. 

xr  eg c  From  our  large  size, 

riatctiing  ti.ggs  high  producing 

White  Leghorns.  They  aie  mated  both  for  Proliftc 

COCKERELS  WYCI^F^S^MlN^^Ecf 

J.  ^iTb^olN^wTork 

DAY-OLD-CHIX  IIeohorns 

A  Superior  Strain.  30  yeai'S  bi  ed  for  eggs.  Customers  re- 
iiort  60%  aret-age  winter  egg  .yield.  180  average  for  J’eai . 
l*rico  list  on  request.  WILLBROOK  FARM.  Alfred  Station,  h.  Y. 

"T  7^  TT  COCKERELS 

Acme  Uuaiity  egcs  and  chicks 

S  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  from 
Ilea Tj--laying  Strains.  Catalog.  WF-HAB  FAWN.  B.  I,  Denlcn,  Md. 

n  Alai  AUTevLev  OF  SUPERIOR  MERIT 

Day-Old  Chicks  and  quality 

8.  C.W.  Leghorns  only  on  free-range 
KD.  STRAW,  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  COLUMBUS,  N.  J. 

UtilityLeghorn  Eggs  >»• 


Old  Field, 


Our  Barred  Rocks  are  Blue  Ribbon  Winners 
iiueeiung  stock  for  sale 

Address  JOHN  HEBGENKODEK,  Mpr. 


Barred  Rocks 

ORDER  YOUR  DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCH¬ 
ING  in  advance.  Circular  free. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Imperial  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks 


Thompson’s 
Strain  Direct 

Eggs:  15— $3;  30-S5;  100— S15.  Also  Parkes  heavy¬ 
laying  strain  crossed  with  Thompson’s  at  above 
prices.  1.  H.  BACOllN,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Starting  in  the  Poultry  Business 

We  have  just  houKht  a  farm  and  will 
start  in  on  it  this  Spring.  I  want  to 
go  in  the  chicken  biisiiiess  on  “1^ 
account.  I  want  to  raise  about  l.iO  for 
market,  and  150  for  laying  purposes.  Will 
you  toll  me  what  kind  are  tx'st  to  fret , 
r  would  like  to  raise  a  few  turkeys  too. 
WYiat  kind  are  the  best,  and  how  shall  1 
feed  them  and  care  for  the  little  ones  f 
TVe  have  always  been  farmers  hut  I  have 
never  f^one  in  for  more  than  <i  hundred 
chickens  for  our  own  use.  f)f  course  3ve 
shall  have  to  buy  their  feed  until  the 
crops  are  harvested,  and  I  want  to  keep 
the  expenses  as  small  as  possible.  So  it 
you  can  tell  me  how  to  feed  them  cheaply 
‘l  would  he  grateful.  MRS-  G-  R- 

New  Y'ork. 


an  teed. 


- delivered.  .Siitisfuction  guar- 

EoDmont  Poultry  Yards.  Center  Marshfield.  Mass. 


Gilbert  Farm  School  ^  E  g^^’, 

day-old  chicks,  custom  hatching.  Georgetown,  Conn. 

Cnar  Drnit  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  PEDIGREED  COCKERELS  with 

CggOreQ  lecordi  205  to  265  used  in  matings.  Clucks 
and  Eggs.  Catalog.  Lovell  Gordon,  Esperance,  H.T. 

S.  C.  W,  Leghorn  Chix,  1 1  c 

e  O  Buff  Leghorn  Cockerel*,  $3  each.  Eggs  from 

W orld’s  Champion  Layers  i**”  e^c  ? 

FROM  ENGLAND.  BARRON  STRAIN  S.  C  WHITE  LMHORNS 

Pen  1.  Egg  records  from  252  to  284.  Eggs,  Day-Old 
chicks,  six  and  eight  weeks  old  pullets.  Interesting 
catalogue  free.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRT  F*RM,  R.  3.  V«r*»ill*i.  Ohio 


A  safe  place  to  buy  is  where  a  concern  h^  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  reliability  and  square  dealing.  Our  Rocks, 
Anconas,  Reds  and  Leghorns  are  profitable  to  buy 
and  the  best  to  be  procured.  Prices  on  request. 

E.  R.  Hummer  &  Co»f  rreuciitown,  N* 

Buff Orpingto ns  n'g  sB 

Hatching  eggs,  $*  per  setting;  $12  per  lOfLAlso 
Buff  Orpington  Ducks,  pure  white  eggs.  Prices 
same.  Mrs.  F.  E.  MABTIN,  Hatfield,  Penna. 

ANCONAS 

FRANK  del  CANTO,  STONE  HOUSE,  N.Y. 

U  lll.J  Blue  bell  Jtrtin.  Egg*  lor  hXchma  S1.I0--15 

MOttlBO  AnCOnoS  $5,511-106.  Be*.  K.  Bewili*h.  Eeperance,  W.y. 

White  Chinese  Goose  Eggs 

from  aduU  Slock,  40cts.  each;  8  for  $3.  ^ueu  Duck 
Egg*.  $2  per  11.  S.  C.  Red  Pyle  Leghorn  Egg.s  52  per 
13^“ 6EO.  E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Farm.  Hovrells,  N.  Y. 

W&NTEO-Toulouse  and  Other  Breeds  of  Geese 

Good  utility  stock.  Advisequantitr.  Age  and  average 
weight.  Macniff  Horticultural  Co. .52-56  Vesey  St.,  Hem  York 


White  Rock  Eggs”'sT;r^* 

Both  show  and  utility  stock,  price  ranging  from  $2 
to  $3  per  15.  Also  Buff  and  Whito  Cochin  Bantams 
of  prize-winning  stock.  Eggs,  1.5 — SI  .50;  30—52.50. 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  YARDS.  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 

Hoff’s  “Vitality”  S”6S'ia¥v- 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  R.  I.  REDS  and  BARRED  P.  ROCKS. 

For  particulars  see  last  week's  ad.  or  send  for  my 
illustrated  catalogue  and  reasonable  prices. 
D.C.B.HOFF,  Lock  Box  Ho.  115,  Neshanic.N.  J. 

rUtv-L-e  PARKS’  STRAIN.  Thompson 
DdOy  LnlCKS  cross  Barred  Rocks  ®  15c.  Heavy 
utility  R.  I.  Reds  @  15c.  .S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  Danish 
cross,  also  English  @  13  to  15c.  Place  orders  now  to 
insure  prompt  delivery. 

Maples  White  Leghorn  Farm,  R.F.O.,  Telford,  Pa. 

Barred  Rocks  &S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  eggs  to  spare  at  $2.50 
per  15:  $4.50  per  30.  Our  stock  is  as  good  as  the  best. 
One  of  our  Red  pens  is  headed  by  the  bird  that  won 
the  color  special  at  Pittsburgh  in  1917. 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs.  Pb. 

EvergoU  Bu«  Rocks  KS'lJirS  "ETi 

to  a  pnllBt.  Eggs,  S2  setting;  SIO  per  IOO- 
KERLIN  FARMS.  SOPTH  Pottstown.  I’a. 

25  Best  Breeds  Poultry 

Stock  and  Eggs,  Low  price.  Big 
new  illustrated  circular  Free.  See  it. 

John  E.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

T I C C  Jl  II  V’Q  SILVER  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN- 
lirrAni  O  DOHES.  reds,  barred  rocks.  BAR 

RON'S  LEGHORNS,  PEKIN  AND  ROUEN 
DUCKLINGS.  Aid  ha  in  Poultry 
CH  I  CIv  S  Farm,  R.  34.  Phoenixville,  I’a. 

Hatch  YourEgggforYou?  moth  machines.  Strong 

chicks.  Maplewood  Farm,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

Baby  Chix — Hatching  Eggs — Breeders 

vyhile  Wyandollt*.  R.  1.  Red*.  Btrred  Rock*,  F.isbt  and  Hark  Brahmae, 
S.  0.  W.  anil  Brown  Leghorns.  ITtility  and  show  quality. 
Catalog  five.  Uivkrdai.b  Poiii.try  Farm.  Box  16.'i  Hiverdale,  N.  J. 


White  Holland  Turkeys  For  Sale 

30  lb.  young  Toms.  Choice  females.  Eggs  50  cents 
Each  ;  $5  a  Doz. 

PEACH  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4.  Newburph,  N.Y. 
White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


KKED  Mammoth  BronzeTurkeys  anteed.  Enclose 

Stamp.  I.  ».  WHEELER.'MiplewMd  Firm.  R.  F.  D.  2.  Ma**,n,,  B.  T 

Over  One  Hundred  White HollandTurkeys 

Hens  weighing  ten  to  eighteen  Ihs.,  $5  to$10; 
toms,  sixteen  to  twenty-five  lbs..  $8  to  $15.  bati*- 
faction  guaranteed.  H.  W.  AHDERSDN,  Stewartstown,  P». 

Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  Eg’gS,**  •  *$**pe*r  fs. 

Shropshire  Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


I  take  it  that  yon  know  how  to  raise 
chickens,  but  Avish  to  know  how_  to  do  it 
cheaply.  Well,  iny  own  conviction  is 
that  it  cannot  he  done.  ith  the  prices 
of  grain  where  they  are  now,  and  5Aheie 
they  jn-oinise  to  be  for  some  time  to  come, 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  hope  to  raise 
chickens  this  year  at  a  profit.^  I’eiduips 
I  take  an  unduly  lugubrious  view  of  the 
matter,  but  I  know  of  a  number  of  rather 
extensive  poultry  raisers  who  share  my 
feeling  to  the  extent  that  they  will  cut 
out  raising  young  stock  this  year.  At 
anv  rate,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  cheap 
poultry  food,  outside  the  vegetable  pro¬ 
ducts  that  can  be  raised  upon_  the  farm 
but  which  will  not  replace  grain.  As  to 
raising  market  fowls  of  any  kind,  it  may 
be  of  course,  that  prices  obtainable  by 
you  will  rise  to  a  point  that  wfll  euakle 
you  to  realize  a  profit  in  the  i’  all,  out 
the  normal  margin  on  this  class  of  poul¬ 
try  is  small,  and,  if  there_  is  anything  in 
the  signs  of  the  times  to  indicate  that  it 
will  be  increased  to  the  producer  this 
year,  I  am  unable  to  see  it. 

Turkeys  seem  to  mo  to  offer  a  better 
chance  for  a  little  profit.  They  ;u‘e  a 
luxury,  and  have  nearly  always  sold  at 
a  fair  profit,  sometimes  at  an  extraord- 
inarv  one.  You  are  pndiably  aware  that 
it  i.s  very  difficult  to  raise  them  ;  the  dis¬ 
ease  known  as  blackhead  taking  a  heavy 
toll  among  the  poults  each  year.  Still, 
luck  often  favors  the  beginner,  and,  it 
von  have  a  large  range  for  turkeys,  so 
that  thev  can  pick  up  a  good  share  ot 
their  living  through  the  Summer,  you 
may  he  able  to  do  well  with  them.  J  he 
Bronze  and  the  White  Holland  are  per¬ 
haps,  the  favorite  breeds,  the  Bronze 
being  a  little  the  larger.  Eggs  may  be 
hatched  under  hens,  though  it  is  best  to 
have  turkeys  for  mothers  when  possible, 
Y"ouiig  poults  are  fed  very  niudi  p  young 
chicks  are,  using  practically  the  same 
foods,  but  it  is  far  more  essential  that 
they  shall  not  be  overfed.  A  good  rule 
for  the  beginner  ivmild  be  to  measure 
out  -what  he  thinks  is  needed^  each  time, 
and  then  give  one-third  of  it.  1  cults, 
until  well  grown,  should  have  dry 
quarters  until  the  grass  is  dry  in  the 
morning,  and  should  be  protected  from 
storms.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  tur¬ 
keys  are  among  the  wildest  of  the  wild 
fowl,  when  domesticated  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  withstand  ordinary  ex¬ 
posure  while  young.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  can  be  over  CE>ddled.  Just  iiheie 
to  draw  the  line,  only  experience  lyill 
show.  But,  whatever  else  you  do.  stay 
vour  hand  when  it  comes  to  feeding. 

If  you  have  cows,  and  .sKim-inilk  to 
feed,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  pig  or  tw'o  of 
vour  own  offer  the  best  chance  for  proht 
‘this  year.  But  to  make  the  proht,  ar¬ 
range  to  pasture  the  pigs  through  the 
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Slimmer.  That  means  some  fencing,  of 
course,  but  it  means  a  saving  in  grain 
that  is  likely  to  turn  the  balance  from 
near  loss  to  fine  profit.  On  the  whole, 
if  I  were  a  woman  on  a  farm,  desirous 
of  making  a  little  money  of  my  own  this 
year,  I  should  turn  the  poultry  over  to 
the  man  and  take  the  pigs  myself.  Per¬ 
haps  the  man  will  fence  the  old  orchard 
for  the  pigs  and  put  in  a  quarter  acre  of 
rape  for  Summer  feed  for  them  if  you 
will  feed  his  chicks,  hut.  when  it  comes 
to  selling  the  surplus  stock  in  the  Fall, 
you  .sell  the  pigs.  M.  n.  D. 

Expenses  of  Poultry  Raising 

fan  you  tell  me  amount  in  pounds 
and  kind  of  grains  required  to  raise  a 
chicken  to  varying  weights  in  pounds  up 
to  five  pounds,  or  to  roaster  size  required 
in  this  market,  Boston?  I  usually  raise 
from  800  to  1.-500  Spring  roasters  every 
Spring,  but  am  in  doubt  if  I  could  re¬ 
ceive  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one  at  the 
present  prices  of  grain.  Torn  $4.60, 
cracked  corn  $4.20.  gluten  .$8.25.  bran 
,$2..50,  barley  .$3.40.  middlings  $2.60, 
stock  $3,00,  oil  meal  ,$3.15.  Corn  me.il  is 
$4.30,  scrap  $4.40.  Would  you  advise 
trying  to  raise  poultry  for  market  at 
the.se  prices  and  the  present  outlook  of 
the  grain  situation?  I  live  in  a  locality 
where  formerly  (before  the  war)  there 
was  10,(K)0  to  15,000  soft  roasters  raised 
yearly  within  a  radius  of  one  mile  of  my 
home.  At  present  I  am  the  sole  sui’- 
vivor  (practically)  still  in  business.  I 
have  2.50  YVhite  Bock  jinllets  laying 
about  25  per  cent,  also  1(K)  capons,  am 
in  hoiies  to  break  square  hut  will  not 
get  much  for  my  labor  nnjess  there  is 
much  change  in  grain  conditions. 

^fassachusetts.  w.  if.  c. 

While  I  have  no  exact  data  of  the 
kind  you  wish,  I  can  give  some  figure.s 
which  may  aid  yon  in  making  an  estimate 
of  your  own.  A  bulletin  published  by 
the  Indiana  Agricultural  Station  in  1016 
gives  figures  of  great  interest  at  this  time. 
Tt  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  cost  of 
grain  has  vastly  increased  since  the 
period  covered  by  these  cost  estimates. 
'The  value  of  eggs  set  for  hatching  is  also 
much  greater. 

Based  upon  four  seasons  work  and  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  chicks  hatched  ( Tjeghorns) , 
1.83  eggs  were  set  for  each  chick  hatched. 
'The  cost  of  hatching  was  $.021  per 
chick,  which,  when  added  to  the  value  of 
the  eggs,  brought  the  total  cost  of  the 
newly  hatched  chick  np  to  $.057.  Tt  Link 
5.60  pounds  of  grain  and  mash  and  5.07 
pounds  of  milk  to  raise  a  Leghorn  chick 
to  12  weeks  of  age.  During  this  time, 
it  took  3.50  pounds  of  grain  and  mash 
and  3.41  pounds  of  milk  to  produce  one 
pound  of  gain.  T"'ignring  cost  of  feed, 
fuel,  labor  and  litter,  the  whole  cost  of 
one  pound  of  grain  was  $1  .-54.  the  greater 
part  of  this  being  for  grain.  The  average 
T.eghorn  pullet,  at  24  weeks  of  age.  weigh¬ 
ed  2.75  pounds.  The  time  of  hatching 
greatlv  inflneneed  the  rate  of 
growing  and  weight  of  pullets  at  laying 
age.  Early  hatching  paid  best.  Early 
hatched  cockerels  sold  at  a  profit:  May 
liatehod  broilers  sold  at  a  loss.  For  every 
pullet  reared  to  laying  age,  the  setting 
of  4.-57  eggs  Avas  required. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural^  Station  also 
kept  cost  accounts  of  rearing  chicks  of 
mixed  breeds.  Orpingtons.  Wyandottes. 
Bocks,  and  Leghorns  in  the  season  of 
1000.  The  mixed  chicks  were  raised  in 
field  and  orchard,  being  divided  into  two 
lots.  Thev  were  hatched  in  April  and 
May  and  the  cockerels  were  removed  to 
fattening  pens  after  Aug.  25.  When  re- 
moA'cd,  one  lot  had  made  a  pound  of 
gain  each  for  3.2  pounds  of  grain 
Slimed.  The  other  lot  consumed  3.34 
pounds  of  grain  for  each  pound  of  gain. 
Tt  Avould  seem  to  me  that  one  must  haA’e 
a  A'ory  special  market  to  he  able  to  make 
anything  on  raising  fowls  for  meat  this 
year ;  still,  T  haA’e  no  knoAvledge  of  the 
"soB  roaster  business  and  would^  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  advise  anyone  engaged  in  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


I  run  a  truck  farm  and  the  prices  on 
these  A'cgetablos  are  dull.  T  send  my 
profliiets  to  a  new  York  market  and  for 
onions  I  get  $1  for  a  bushel  basket.  Take 
off  the  expenses  to  ship  them  there  and 
price  for  the  basket  and  it  leaves  me 
about  48  cents  a  basket,  not  taking  off 
the  cost  to  raise  it.  With  help  high  and 
these  loAV  prices  I  don’t  see  how  long 
Avo  can  stand  Avorking  the  farm.  I  raise 
potatoes,  corn,  lettuce,  onions  and 
spinach.  The  only  products  that  pay  are 
potatoes  and  corn.  The  rest  ai’C  low  and 
we  raise  it  on  a  large  scale.  I  think 
thiit  we  ought  to  get  better  prices  on  our 
products  as  Avell  as  on  other  things.  I>o 
you  think  so?  A.  B. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y". 

Cows  are  from  $-50  to  .$100.  Butter. 
50  cents;  milk  governed  by  League 
prices;  apples,  ,$1.50  bushel;  potatoes. 
80  cents  to  $l  a  bushel ;  turuips,  75  cents 
bushel.  Feed  is  away  up.  Bran  $2.60 
and  .$2.75;  middlings  still  higher;  meal, 
$3.00;  oats,  $1  a  bushel.  Why  is  it  that 
milk  is  cheaper  and  feed  still  going  higher 
and  very  hard  to  get  at  th.it?  Farin 
help  A’cry  scarce.  None  at  any  price.  I 
enjoy  your  paper  v'cry  much.  E.  M.  R. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y”. 


Visitor:  “My  good  man.  you  keep 
your  pigs  mucL  too  near  the  house." 
Cottager:  “That’s  just  what  the  doctor 
said,  mum.  But  I  don’t  see  how  it  s 
agoin’  to  hurt  ’em !”  —Punch. 
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Farm  Conditions  in  Tennessee 

I  read  the  letter  of  Mrs.  II.,  page  152, 
and  W.  W.  Reynolds’  article  on  page  298 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  I  have  lived 
among  the  mountains  of  Hawkins  Cotinty, 
Teun.,  all  of  my  life,  and  have  long  since 
learned  that  our  people  can  make  plenty 
to  eat  and  wear,  money  to  educate  their 
children,  some  to  spend  for  luxuries  and 
some  to  lay  by  for  the  rainy  day,  if  they 
use  good  judgment  in  their  farm  opera¬ 
tions,  and  work  as  men  and  women  ought 
to  work,  and  as  God  intends  that  they 
shoiild  work.  Farming  in  the  hill  coun¬ 
try  presents  many  complex-  problems,  but 
after  all.  if  we  go  after  these  problems 
right,  we  can  solve  them  and  make  farm¬ 
ing'  a  iiaying  business.  I  have  seen  a 
number  of  farmers  leave  here  and  go  to 
the  iirairie  or  plain  States  and  stay  a  few 
years.  .Making  and  saving  some  money, 
they  usually  come  back  here  and  buy  a 
farm.  They  say  they  want  to  spend  their 
last  days  on  earth  among  the  lovely  hills 
and  mountains  of  East  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Reynolds  is  correct  in  what  he  says 
about  the  red  apples  and  sheep.  Hun¬ 
dreds.  yes,  thousands,  of  farmers  in  this 
and  adjoining  counties  plant  orchards, 
never  spray  aiid  seldom  prune.  Yet  they 
grow  large  crops  of  apples  for  home  use, 
and  some  for  the  local  market.  They  have 
lots  of  apples  stored  away  now  (Feb.  25). 
Ry  spraying  and  pruning  the  (piality  and 
(juantity  would  both  be  greatly  improved. 
We  experience  but  little  troubfe  in  getting 
good  stands  of  clover  and  grasses,  and 
much  of  our  hill  land  will  grow  50  bush¬ 
els  of  Ciu'u  i)er  acre.  The  writer  has  aver¬ 
aged  45  to  50  bushels  per  acre  .on  hill 
land  for  past  five  years.  Our  grass  fields 
are  now  green,  and  the  ewes  and  lambs  . 
are  heljiing  themselves.  We  sow  Orchard 
grass.  Tall  Oat  grass.  Rep-top.  Timothy. 
Rlue  grass,  Alsike,  Red  and  White  clover 
and  all  do  well.  Our  favorite  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Orchard,  Tall  Oat  and  Red-top 
with  .\lsike  clover.  The  fields  that  we 
sivw<'d  at  last  cultivation  of  corn  last  year 
are  now  green  and  the  stand  is  ideal. 

We  raise  sheep,  but  have  been  tempted 
many  times  to  quit  raising  them  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dogs;  have  had  several  sheep 
killed  and  crippled  by  dogs.  Nearly  all 
of  our  farmers  have  quit  the  sheep  busi¬ 
ness  on  account  of  the  dogs.  Tennessee  is 
one  of  the  best  sheep  States  in  the  T’nion, 
Imt  our  people  think  more  of  dogs  than 
they  do  of  sheep.  Many  of  us  would  re- 
.ioice  if  our  Federal  Government  would 
tax  dogs  to  raise  war  revenue,  as  sug- 
gf'sted  by  Repi-esentative  Mondell  of  Wy¬ 
oming. 

This  is  a  great  poultry  section.  Every 
farm  has  a  flock  of  chickens,  and  most  of 
them  raise  turkeys.  Rogersville,  our 
county-seat,  and  Morristown,  the  county- 
seat  of  Hamblen,  are  two  of  the  largest 
poultry  markets  in  the  South.  Clinch 
Valley,  from  Knox  Count.v,  Tenn.,  to 
through  Tazewell  County,  Va.,  is  said  to 
grow  as  many  turkeys  as  any  section  of 
like  size  in  .America.  The  writer  has 
raised  over  -8500  worth  of  turkeys  in  a 
single  season. 

Our  county  grows  all  of  the  leading 
vegetables,  raises  enough  corn  and  wheat 
to  do  us  and  some  to  spare;  ships  out 
several  carloads  of  sheep,  hogs  and  cattle 
every  year.  When  our  i)eople  realize  the 
possibilities  of  commercial  apple  growing 
we  will  ship  out  hundreds  of  carloads  of 
No.  1  apples. 

All  of  our  farmers  are  not  prosperous. 
Many  of  them  are  growing  10  to  15  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  per  acre,  5  to  10  bushels^  of 
wheat,  and  their  soil  is  fast  washing 
away.  The  greatest  disadvantage  we  have 
is  too  many  loafers.  A  great  many  farm¬ 
ers  work  only  a  small  portion  of  their 
time.  Our  country  stores  and  town  are 
the  habitual  loafing  ])laces  of  too  many 
farmers  and  their  sons.  The  farmers  who 
read  and  work  are  the  ones  who  are  suc- 
tlAWKINS  COr.XTY  F.MtMEK. 


grades,  o4c,  and  oleomargarine,  28e. 
Eggs  are  down  to  15c  for  white  hennei-y, 
and  40  to  41c  for  storage.  Cheese  holds 
steady  on  good  demand  at  29  to  80c  for 
top  grade,  27c  for  new,  and  81  to  83c  for 
limburgei*.  Poultry  is  quiet,  but  the  sup- 
not  large,  at  to  .‘>Sc  for  frozen 
^  Jiiid  chicken, 

-be  for  old  roosters,  84e  for  ducks  and 
-8e  for  geese,  lave  poultry  is  about  8c 
l<>wer  than_  dressed.  Rabbits  '  are  still 
l)lenty'  at  45  to  (>0c  for  cottontails  and  50 
to  Sue  for  jacks  per  pair. 

8ome  retail  prices  of  green  stuff  not 
listed  in  the^wholesale  markets:  Globe 
arhchoke.s,  15c  _each  or  two  for  2.5c  • 
string  beans,  25c  qt. ;  cucumbers.  25c 
each  ;  peppers.  .fS  each  ;  spinach,  25c  half 
peck ;  new  Rermuda  potatoes,  1.5c  qt. ; 
green  beets,  5c  bunch ;  green  onions,  .8 
bunches,  10c;  cauliflower.s,  10c  up;  Cali¬ 
fornia  lettuce,  15c  per  head.  j.  w  c 
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''^‘Standa  rds  of  Nutrition  of 
TI-0-6A  LAYING  FOOD*"" 
TI  O  GA  GROWING  MASH 


Are  the  Standards  of 

LIBERTY  STANDARD 
POULTRY  FEEDS 

Adopted  by  tha 

Pennsylvania  War  Poultry  Oominlssion 
.  and  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Ask  Your  Dmaler  for  TI.O-CA  FEEDS.  Or  Write  as  for  Free  Leaflets. 

Samples  and  Prices 

Manef.cfured  by  TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO.  BoxG,W«verIy.N.Y. 

free  Bulletin  on  Liberiv  Poultry  Feeding  Standards  can  he  obtained 
pom  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  Harrisburg.  Pa, 
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Poultry  Item’s  Special  Get-Acquainted  Offer  \ 

3  months  for  10  cents  for  the  largest  and  best 
Poultry  magazine  in  the  East,  March  issue, 
100  pages,  alone  worth  dollars  to  you.  Regular 
newstand  price  10  cents  single  copy.  Don't  miss 
this  chance  to  learn  how  to  grow  poultry  pro- 
ntably.  Send  dime  today. 

POULTRY  ITEM,  25  Maple  Ave.  Sellersville,  Pa. 

_ lF/igre  the  Rooster  Crows  the  Item  Goes! 

Comb  White  Leghorns 

r).'iy-<qd  chicks,  $15  per  hundred.  Eggs,  $7.50 
per  hundred.  From  Cornell  selected  bree<iers 
headed  by  S.  L.  Purdie  strain. 

W.  J.  BUNNELL,  -  Atwater,  N.  Y. 

Barron  white Leehoms,  cockerels;  chicks  in 

a  specialty.  Moderate 
prices.  NKLSOlSr  UKWEY,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

l  rom  fully  matured,  perfectly  mated,  selected  from 
nundreds  for  their  prolific  Jayinj;  qualities.  Vigor, 
and  color  of  dark  mahogany,  really  aristocratic. 
Birds  of  Distinction.  Pen  A,  *10;  Pen  B,  »8  per 
hundred.  Utility  pens,  SG..)0.  Book  Early. 

E.  L.  PURDY.  Phone  I-F-l,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


GetNewBlueHenBook 

Befbie^nBny! 


3  Sizes— $17.50  up 


oossful. 


Buffalo  Markets 


and  hay  remain  biRli,  the  price 
being  .$14  to  .$1.5  per  100  lbs. 


Beans 

of  beans  „  .  . 

and  be.st  Timothy  hay  .$.82  per  ton. 


Ro- 

tatoes  would  have  been  plenty  by  this 
time  but  for  the  weather,  which  spoiled  a 
large  amount  of  them  by  freezing  them  on 
the  road  or  in  cellars.  They  wholesale 
at  80e  to  .$1  per  bn.,  the  market  being 
eas.v.  Sweets  are  .$2.7.5  per  hamper  for 
Jersey.  Apples  do  not  change  much  in 
price,  the  top  quotation  remaining  at 
.$0.50  per  bu.  for  Kings  and  grade 
greenings.  Box  apple.s  are  very  plenty, 
and  if  one  knows  that  certain  varieties, 
such  as  M'ine.saps  and  .Tonatbans,  are 
wonderfully  fine-flavored,  and  the  high 
jirices,  $2  to  .$2.40  per  box,  are  not  ex¬ 
orbitant.  Rome  Beauty  and  Spitzenburg 
are  (pioted  high  also. 

Cabbage  has  gone  down  to  .$2  per  Flor¬ 
ida  hamper,  or  $3  per  100  lbs.,-  home¬ 
grown.  Bushel  crops  are  .$1  to  .$1.2.5  for 
beets.  .50  to  80c  for  carmts,  .$1.25  for 
parsnips,  and  $1  to  .$1..50  for  white  tur¬ 
nips.  Celery  is  plenty  at  .$8..50  per  Cali¬ 
fornia  crate.  .$2.25  per  Florida  crate  and 
25  to  90c  per  doz.  for  home  grown.  Other 
dozen-bunch  vegetables  are  2.5  to  .8.5c  for 
parsley,  radishes  and  shallots,  and  6.5  to 
7.5c  for  vegetable  oyster.  A  feAv  fine  hot¬ 
house  cucumbers  bring  .$.8  per  doz.  I.et- 
tuce  is  $1  to  .$1.2.5  per  2-doz.  box,  or  .$8 
to  $8.25  per  Florida  hamper.  Yellow' 
turnii)S.  .$1.80  to  .$1.90  per  bbl. ;  Western 
onions  are  75c  to  $1.25  per  bag.  A  few 
straw'berries  wholesale  at  40  to  4.5c  per 
<lt.  Bananas  are  scarce  at  .$2  to  $5  per 
bunch  ;  citrus  fruits  are  plenty  at  .$.5  to 
$7  per  box  for  m-anges.  $6  to  $7  for 
lemons  and  .$8.,50  to  $.5  for  grapefruit. 

Creamery  butter  is  not  above  .50c,  with 
daij-y  4.8  to  48c  and  crock  .88  to  45c ;  low 
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DOGS 


FOR  SALE 

Baby  Chicks-Single  Comb  Varieties 

white  leghorns,  black  MINORCAS,  RHObE  ISLAND  REDS 

Al.so  have  Pen  47,  which  was  tliewinning  Reds  attlio 
la.stlnternationalEggLayingContestheldat  Storrs, 
Conn.,  tiie  10  hens  laying  1990  Eggs,  average  199 Eggs 
per  hen.  Limited  nninber  of  these  chicks  to  sell. 
Write  torcircular.  A.  J.  Fancett,  Unndee,  N.Y. 

Rose  Comb  Reds 

(V  I  B  E  H  T  STRAIN) 

-el  to  L’69-Egg  rates.  Hatching  Eggs  $2  per  15; 

^  $8  per  100. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Blue  )  Incubators.  65-440  eggs 
„  Brooders,  100-1000  chicks  . 
nen  1  Hovers.  50-100  chicks 

MO.NKY  BACK  (U’AKAMEK 
You  take  out  ’“chick  In.surance’ 
when  you  put  in  a  Blue  Hen. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  book  TODAY. 
WATSON  .HANIFACTI  RIXO  COMI'A.NY 
2746  Ann  Street,  Lnneitster,  l*n.  M 
Dept.  2748,  1534  Masonic  Temple,  Cliicago,lll. 


Any  incubators,  brooders, 
hovers  or  other  poultry 
eipilpiiient.  Send  for  onr 

Special  “Get  Acquainted”  Offer 

niul  I'Gpy  4»f  free  book 

"Making  Poultry  Pay” 

$12-  75  up 
17  50  up 


9  00  up 


s.  c. 

Vitality  and  Kgg  rrotiuclion 

HATCHING 

BABY  CHICKS 

G.  T.  SPONENBERGH, 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Egg  I 

EGGS  fbom  tom  barron’s 

UTILITY  STOCK 
A  SPECIALTY 
SAFE  DELIVERY 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

SniBle  combs  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Fall 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders.  Mated  to  rich  .Ma¬ 
hogany  colored  males.  Eggs,  $2  for  16;  $5.50 
for  50;  $ilO  for  lOO.  Write  for  circular. 

II.  CJUACKENBUSH,  Box  500,  IJarien,  Conn. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

heavy  fall  and  winter  layers,  have  prodnce<i  a 
strain  of  utility  birds,  we  honestly  believe  second 
to  none.  Eugs :  $2  for  15;  S6  for  50;  SI 0  for  100. 
Ileynoltls  Poultry  Farm,  So.  Norwalk,  Oonu. 


MORE  EGGS 

Our  heavy-laying  trap-nested  strains  of 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Buff  Orpingtons 

have  done  away  with  guess  xvork  in  poultry.  Free 

literature.  HICKORY  FARM,  Olfiee  4  Madison  Kve.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


S.  C.ir.l.  REDS 


_ Cookstoiui,  N.  J. 

►-“Perfection”  Barred  Rocks 

I  lls  m  e  mated  to  produce  best  rcsult.s.  E.-diibition 
quality,  S4  for  16  eggs.  3  settings,  J 10.  Vtility,  *2  for  15 
eggs;  SIO  for  UK).  One  mature  bird  from  eitlier  setting 
worth  more  than  cost  of  entire  setting.  Price  list  on  re- 
qiiest.  .  J)r.  IIAY.MAX,  DoyUhtowii.  Pa. 

Silliman’s  Whifp  Rnph  several  fine  pens  sis  each 

w  Lrr  r  svr  .  Ir  ^GGS.  COCKERELS.  PULLETS 

AV.  StLLIMAN.  .  1.SLIP,  L.  I. 


horns  imported  direct.  E. 


pure  Barron  Leg. 
E.  LEWI8,  Apnluclilii,  .N,  Y. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

Hatching  eggs  from  Lioted  winter  layers  trap  nested  2  to  4  years  old. 

J.  F.  TRANCAIS  Westhamplon  Beach,  L,  I.,  N,  Y. 

Eggsfor  Settingfrom  Vigorous  White  Wyandottes 

Hens  ‘y^’®3ed  with  pure  English  strain.  $6  per 

100.  FRANK  M,  EDWARDS.  Water  Mill,  Sultolk  Co.,  N.  V. 

150  Laying  While  Wyandotte  Pullets  from  trap- 

hens,  l.')0-246.  $2.50  each.  S3  small  lots-  An  nimsnal 
hpriiig  bargain.  Brayman  Farm,  Wesfville,  N.  H. 

Owen  F  arms 


Best  Strain. 
GRACE  ROE, 


Hatching  Eggs. 

Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  I”-™  SE: 


Vibert  231-251-egg  strain.  Eggs.  S3  per  16;  SI  O  per  100 
Chicks,  S26  per  100.  A.NNA  M.  JONES,  Charyville,  N.Y. 


DLACK  LANGSHANS.  Dual  purpose  farmers’  fowl.  Great  for- 
layers.  Unsurpassed  as  table 
fowls.  Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  M.G.  MARCY.  Falls  Village.  Conn. 


S  C  R  I  Reda  of  heavy  wintor-Uying  strain.  Des- 
O.  U.  n.  I.  neus  Madison  Square  G.n  den 

winners.  High  grade  breeding  stocTf.  Hatching 
Eggs.  W.  E.;HoIlenbeck,  Box  174.  Hudson,  N.Y. 


Y.  I  TRIO  ItEArTIFFLRINeLETHAItREh  ROCKS 
_  j  ^  on  approval,  SIO.  SC.N.VYVaLE  KaUM,  Otego,  .New  York 

— w  bed,  Narragansett  and  W. 

‘■S5“  , ‘■6S”  Holland  turkeys  ti  per  12.  B  P  Rocks 
Chickens,  $1.26  per  15.  All  eggs  prepahl! 


Orders  tilled  promptly. 


Hocks 
egrps  prepaid. 

tsstern  Ohio  Poultry  Form,  BeallsvHle.  0. 


REGISTERED 

AIREDALE  TERRIER  PUPPIES 

Whelped  Jan.  29, 1918,  Five  males  and  two 
females.  Sired  by  a  splendid  son  of  the 

International  Ch.  Abbey  King  Nobbier 

Extended  pedigree  upon  request. 

Females,  $10;  Males,  $1S 

KENNETH  M.  CRAIG,  Glen  Spey,  Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  n  e’w  yo  r'k  s“h  X*s  Eggs  andChicks  f^o^rtiiity  Bred  white  Plymouth 

s7oek?'usoT^  "'for ' liii Smid^’foV^  cSai? 

FAKM.S,  Box  R,  Pawling, N.yI 


females;  tour  months:  champion  pedigree;  typical 
_  cocky  specimens,  $8. 

WEEHWEEiE  FARSIS.  Canterbury,  C< 


W  rite  today  for  yours. 


R.  C.  Bred  to  Lay.  Blue  Ribbon 

r  fieatiiog  Shows. 

P*T..  *8.50  for  lOO. 

CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM,  W.  G.  Horner.  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

Rhode  Island  Whitesc®o“^b 

P.®**  famous  layers.  Mid-winter  records 
2Jio28eggsin:fQdays.  $2  per  Jo.  0.  G.L.Lewis.  Paoli,  Pa. 

R.  C.  Reds— Pearl  Guineas  Hen^®  $2*50  ^wartwout 

Eggs  for  hatching,  15c  each.  Guinea.s,  $3  each'. 

Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


for  circular.  Oakwood  Farm,  Yaphank,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

Rock  *3  per  15.”  Exhibition 
Silver  Penciled  Plymouth  •■88»  stock  &  heavy  layers. 

C.  J.  SHELMIUINE,  Lorraine,  N,  Y. 

Guinea  and  Turkey 


—  Lirge  catalog  free. 
tDWl.N  A.  SOl'DEH,  Xelforil,  I’u. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 

TOMS  AND  HENS 


FOR 

SALE 


LOCKE,  N.  Y, 


Pure  Bred  White  Holland  Turkeys  r'"®' 


'  Rodman,  New  York 


.;onn. 


Airedales  and  Collies  ^ 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Larue*  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON.  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 


COLLIE  male  pup  cheap. 

^  ^  ^  ^  W.  Godfrey,  North  Java,  N.Y. 


«IE  A  YoungThoroughbred  Airedale  Bitch 

?o«.  Last  litter,  thirteen  pups.  KKA.NK  lIKAU,Ameiiia,.\.Y.’ 


It  L  «  I  8  T  E  R  E  1»  A  I  K  E  !►  A  L  E  T{1T<  ll-hne- 
tranied— guaranteed.— $25.  I'RtliMORK,  iJfhoy,  .\.  j. 


BABY 

CHIX 

■  I 

I 


From  a  Heavy  Laying  Strain  of 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

recordff  Jr  L-ify’ 


won  wherever  shown. 


Prizes 


Average  47^  during  winter  months 

LARGE  CAPACITY 

■■  enables  me  to  ship  all  orders  promptly  and  you  get  the  chicks  when  vou 
.  ‘‘Baby  Chh;ks:‘$9  pe®r  50;  $16  per  10^®  elsewhere  before  sending 

Also  furnish  chick,  for  broilers.  A  few  choice 

_ Archer  W.  Davii,  Prop.  MOUNT  SINAI,  L.  1.,  N  Y 


want  them.  .S 
for  onr  catalog. 
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Alarch  23,  191 R 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


Last  Fall  a  slick-tonftucd  chap  callinK 
himself  “Alien”  came  through  this  place 
selling  the  “Vertical  Feed”  sewing  ma¬ 
chine.  The  machine  was  represented  as 
being  far  superior  to  anything  on  the 
market.  The  price  was  $08.  The  agree¬ 
ment  was  that  if  it  was  not  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  the  company  would  at 
once  take  it  away  and  return  the  amount 
I»aid.  He  induced  me  to  sign  a  note  for 
.84’3.  promising  to  hold  it.  and  give  me  as 
much  more  time  as  1  wanted  if  not  con¬ 
venient  to  i)ay  when  due.  This  note  was 
immediately  transferred  to  F.  O.  Martin 
Company.  '  The  enclosed  correspondence 
explains  the  I'est.  A  letter  addressed  to 
O.  B.  Smith  Company.  Dayton.  Ohio, 
was  returned  unclaimed.  Another  .sent 
to  “A>rtical  Feed  Hewing  Machine  Com- 
I>any”  was  never  answered.  The  enclosed 
letter,  sign<*d  O.  B.  Hmith  and  counter¬ 
signed  ().  B.  S.,  is  in  the  handwriting  of 
Allen,  although  he  is  careful  to  conceal 
his  whereabouts.  Can  these  parties  take 
anything  more  than  the  nuichine  they  left 
for  this  note?.  It  is  a  very  cheap  affair, 
not  worth  over  .$20  ar  most.  Can  you 
help  me  any?  Or  if  these  people  are  not 
straight,  will  you  show  them  ui»  iind^  save 
somebody  else  from  being  taken  in? 

Maryland.  J.  E.  i.. 

The  above  letter  is  a  sample  of  the 
way  farnu'rs'  are  deceived  by  traveling 
agents  representing  various  business 
houses  that  have  little  regard  for  their 
reputation.  It  is  a  mo.st  foolhardy  thing 
for  any  farmer  to  sign  a  note,  or  any 
other  paper,  with  a  stranger  in  this  way. 
The  rule  is  the  houses  sending  out  agents 
in  this  way  will  assume  no  responsibility 
for  the  representations  made  by  the  agent 
but  will  hold  the  farmer  signing  the  paper 
up  strictly  to  the  conditions  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  itself.  The  courts  uphold  the 
houses  doing  business  in  this  way,  on  the 
theoi-y  that  the  signed  document  is  the 
best  evidence  of  the  conditions  of  what 
the  agreement  was.  M  e  are  publishing 
this  letter  as  a  warning  to  all  farmers 
NC)T  to  sign  notes  or  contracts  with 
strangers  in  this  way. 

I  placed  in  your  hands  for  cfdlection 
three  claims  against  the  Adam.s  Express 
Company.  The  consignee  claims  that 
they  had  not  been  offered  for  delivery. 
It  would  seem  that  in  these  days  of  gov¬ 
ernment  control,  our  lawmakers  should  at 
least  make  an  effort  to  plijce  a  law  on  the 
statute  books  compelling  express  compa¬ 
nies  either  to  deliver  the  goods  receipted 
for  within  a  reasonable  time  or  settle 
with  the  shipper  within  80  days  froni  the 
date  of  filing  claim.  Hh^iuld  an  ordinary 
sne.ak  thief  be  detected  in  confiscating  a 
case  of  eggs  from  the  Adams  Express 
Company.  I  venture  the  prediction  that 
thev  would  see  to  it  that  he  was  either 
fined  or  sent  to  jail,  and  that  speedily. 
Why,  mav  I  ask,  should  shippers  be  com- 
pellWl  to'  accept  the  dilatory  tactics  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  the  Adams  Express  Company, 
evidentlv  with  a  view  of  tiring  out  the 
shipper  to  such  an  extent  that  he  gives  up 
the  claim,  and  thus  increases  the  express 
company’s  dividends,  as  a  legitimate  busi- 
ne.ss  transaction?  ll.  l-  F. 

New  York. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  claims  for  ship¬ 
ments  of  eggs  smashed  and  not  delivered. 
I  have  sent  in  claims  long  ago.  but  do 
not  hear  anything  from  them.  If  you  can 
move  them'  I  shall  be  very  grateful  to 
you.  The  treatment  received  from  the 
express  company  has  caused  so  much  loss 
to  me  that  I  am  forcert  out  of  business; 
am  selling  all  of  my  stock  and  closing  up. 
I  cannot  possibly  continue  under  such 
conditions.  I  have  hung  on  year  after 
yeju’,  hoping  things  would  get  better,  Init 
can  see  no  hope.  E.  a.  c. 

Connecticut. 

The  above  letters  .show  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  shippers  toward  the  transporta¬ 
tion  companies.  If  there  is  any  greater 
menace  to  the  poultry  or  other  business 
depending  upon  express  service  than  the 
Adams  Express  Co.  we  do  not  know  of 
it.  If  food  is  to  win  the  war.  as  is  so 
often  stated  by*  the  officials  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  then  the  Adams  Express  Co. 
is  an  ally  of  the  Kaiser  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  food  placed  in  their  care  and  a 
discouragement  to  producers  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  what  they  destroy  or 
allow  to  be  stolen. 

I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover 
an  offer  of  N.  A.  Reinert  &  Co.,  brokers, 
of  Chicago,  Ill.  Please  let  me  know  what 
you  think  of  this  investment  through  your 
Publisher’s  Desk.  This  is  the  first  thing 
I  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  e.  r. 

New  York. 

The  offer  referred  to  is  for  the  purchase 
of  Mayfield  Oil  and  Refining  Company’s 
stock,  under  what  the  brokers  call  the 
“Reinert  Syndicate  Mayfield  Pool.”  To 
judge  of  the  Mayfield  Oil  and  Refining 
Company  by  the  advertising  matter  of  the 
fiscal  agent,  we  should  put  it  among  the 
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class  of  “Blue  Sky”  investments.  The 
mails  are  flooded  with  the  promotion  lit¬ 
erature  of  oil  concerns  at  the  present 
time.  The  proposition.s  that  are  appealing 
to  couTitry  people  in  this  way  are  those 
that  men  of  experience  in  the  oil  business 
would  not  risk  a  penny  in.  The  inex¬ 
perienced  are  easy  victims. 

In  your  November  papers  were  ads. 
for  “dry  hand  milkers.”  L.  T.  Ilallock, 
Clayton.  N.  .1.,  which  I  answered.  I 
went  there  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
new  foreman,  worked  hard  in  straighten¬ 
ing  out  the  dairy.  The  foreman  was  also 
there,  through  the  ad.  in  your  paper. 

I  signed  no  contract  but  agreed  to 
work  for  .$4.")  per  month.  On  account  of 
the  conditions  at  the  place,  when  the 
foreman  left.  I  quit  also  before  my  month 
was  up.  Mr.  Ilallock  refuses  to  pay 
me  for  the  little  more  than  three  weeks 
I  worked  for  him.  v'^an  you  collect  what 
is  due  me?  G.  M.  i). 

Philadelphia. 

Fnle.ss  the  conditions  were  Intolerable, 
this  party  should  have  workei^his  month 
out ;  but  the  fact  of  his  leaving  before  the 
month  was  completed  does  not  justif.v 
the  employer  in  withholding  payment  for 
the  work  actually  performed.  Air.  Ilal¬ 
lock  takes  the  position  that  if  the  money 
is  due  O.  M.  D.  he  can  collect  it  by 
legal  process.  'I'his  is  the  arbitrary  posi¬ 
tion  nuiny  men  of  means  take  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  poor  peoi)le.  It  would  cost  this 
young  man  more  than  the  amount  of  his 
wages  to  fight  his  case  in  court.  Air. 
Ilallock  will  not  be  allowed  to  advertise 
for  help  in  the  columns  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  the  future.  It  is  im- 
jiractical  to  investigate  the  reliability 
and  fair  dealing  of  advertisers  in  the 
Subscribers’  Exchange  Department,  but  in 
any  case  where  we  receive  evidence  that 
either  em|)lo.ver  or  emi>loyee  has  not 
acted  honorably  or  fairly,  the  individual 
will  be  denied  the  .service  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  future. 

I.iast  Alarch  I  sent  the  Ileneta  Bone 
Co.,  Newjirk,  N.  .1..  .$2.25  for  one  bag  of 
Ileneta,  and  received  an  answer  that  The 
goods  would  be  shipped  from  the  Nowah 
AI filing  Corp.  of  Buffalo.  1  got  notice 
from  the  Nowah  pc'ople  that  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  order  and  goods  would  be  sent 
at  once.  I  have  written  the  Ileneta  Co. 
.six  or  seven  letters  and  have  not  had  an 
answer  to  the  last  two.  The  la.st  one  I 
wrote. I  told  them  if  I  did  not  get  a  re¬ 
fund  I  would  leave  it  to  .vou  to  collect,  so 
if  there  is  a  chance,  will  you  try  to  col¬ 
lect  this  account?  o.  G. 

New  York. 

AVe  have  written  the  Ileneta  Bone  Co. 
several  times  with  reference  to  this  order. 
The  company  replied  to  our  original  let¬ 
ter,  saying  that  if  the  order  had  not  been 
filled  the  money  would  be  refunded.  This 
was  two  months  ago,  and  our  letters  in 
the  meantime  have  been  ignored.  A  few 
years  ago  we  refused  the  advertising  of 
the  Ileneta  Bone  Co.  because  we  did  not 
regard  the  claims  made  for  the  product 
were  justified.  The  experience  of  C).  G. 
is  further  reason  why  poultrymen  should 
not  favor  the  firm  with  their  orders. 

A^our  Publisher’s  Desk  is  worth  all 
your  paper  costs.  I  read  letter  of  II.  P., 
'N.  Y.,  in  regard  to  The  Atheneum,  Ft. 
AA’'ayne,  Ind.  Aly  daughter  had  about 
the  same  experience.  A  man  calling 
himself  Claude  E.  Beam  came  to  her 
school  early  one  morning  and  stayed  until 
almost  recess  explaining  the  advantages 
she  would  get  by  taking  their  course. 
She  gave  him  a  check  for  $2.5.  He  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  bank  to  collect  and  the 
banker  said  he  had  several  checks,  some 
for  $50.  He  gave  them  nothing  to  show 
that  he  had  received  the  money,  only  a 
receipt ;  promised  to  send  them  lessons 
the  first  of  April  if  they  would  send  $50 
more.  He  also  promised  to  find  them  a 
position.  Could  we  write  to  the  post¬ 
master  and  get  them  to  prosecute  for 
fraudulent  u.se  of  the  mail?  It  shows 
that  they  are  working  in  several  States, 
and  there  ought  to  be  some  way  to  get 
at  them  and  stop  their  defrauding  young 
teachers.  If  all  papers  would  expose 
them,  it  would  warn  others,  and  they 
would  not  make  such  easy  money. 

Kansas.  MRS.  u.  s. 

Transactions,  such  as  the  above,  not 
being  conducted  j)rimarily  through  the 
mails,  we  fear  the  Postoffice  Department 
would  not  haver  jurisdiction  to  act,  even 
though  it  could  be  clearly  shown  that  a 
fraud  had  been  perpetrated.  As  a  rule 
the  correspondence  school  peddlers  are 
careful  not  to  leave  themselves  liable  to 
prosecution  under  the  criminal  law.  As 
this  good  mother  suggests,  it  is  little  less 
than  an  outrage  that  young  .schoolteachers 
should  be  defrauded  of  a  large  i)ortion 
of  their  year’s  salary  on  this  sort  of  a 
scheme. 


T^aynyay'i  “fith  Jlooy 

Concr^Jfi  sih  iy 


Save  Feed  and  Manure 

Now  is  the  time  to  conserve  feed  and  fertilizer.  To 
consume  less  and  produce  more  is  the  need  of  the  hour. 
Save  feed  and  prevent  waste  of  fertilizer  by  building  a 

Concrete  Barnyard  Floor 

It  saves  feed  and  manure.  Does  away  with  mud 
and  filth.  Is  easily  cleaned,  costs  little  to  build  and 
lasts  a  lifetime. 

A  barnyard  floor — say  20  feet  by  25  feet  and  6  inches 
thick — takes  55  bags  of  Atlas  Portland  Cement  (ask 
your  dealer  what  this  will  cost),  no  cubic  feet  of  sand 
and  220  cubic  feet  of  gravel  or  crushed  stone.  There’s 
probably  enough  sand  and  gravel  on  your  own  place. 

Use  Atlas  Portland  Cement 

The  high  uniform  quality  of  Atlas  makes  it  best  to  use.  Full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  Atlas  Farm  Book  make  it  easy  for  you  to  build  a  concrete 

root  cellar  feeding  floor  barn  approach 

barn  floor  cellar  floor  dipping  vat 

foundation  watering-trough  fence  posts 


The  Atlas  Portland  Crment  Co.,  ?o  Broad  Street,  New  York,  or  Corn  Exchange  Batik  Building,  Chicago 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


^-TTNTinrT-n- 

Send  free  Atlas  Farm  Book.  I  expect  to  build  a. 
Name  and  Address  _ ! _ 


MAKE 


YOUR  IDEA 


PAY 


Let  ns  perfect  your  SEND  safety  Skrvioe  CoBi'OitiTio\ 
invention  and  get  FOR  1!ko.voway 

you  a  patent.  CIRCULAR  new  youk  city 


AREYOUlNNEEDOFPARMHEJrPJ. 

M.  Hessels,  SeereUiry  of  the  Agricultural  &  Indus¬ 
trial  Labor  Relief,  ll'dS  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
This  org.mizatiou  lias  over  thousand  (mplic.ants 
on  its  lists:  .Superintendents,  Working  Managers. 
Couples,  CTardeuers,etc.  All  services  rendered  free. 


"Tvoo  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watt: 

Vegetable  Gardening  .  .  ,  •  .  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Riaral  New-'Yorker 
333  W.  30tlh  St..  New  York 


*‘TKat  Book  Saved  He 
$400^  on  Building 
Materials Jorffy  Hoi 


builders,  contractors  and 
painters  Sn  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 

Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio  and  New  York  havs 
been  saving  from  15%  to  50%  on  LUMBER, 
BUILDING  MATERIALS,  PAINTS 


the  past  fifteen  years,  by  buying  direct  from  the 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO., 


Price  Regulators  of  Building 

This  Company  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  World’s  Largest 
Lumber  Market.  Wo  sell  to  everyone  at  the  same  price— the 
lowest  possible  wholesale  price  in  the  U.  S.  There  are  no  dealer’s 
or  middlemen’s  or  jobber’s  profit  added— that’s  what  wo  save  you  , 

—and  if  you  want  proof,  3ust  send  for  our  big,  free  88-paga  ' 

Catalog  and  compare  prices  with  those  quoted  by  local  dealers. 

We  Sell  Notliing  But  Prime  Goods 

None  of  our  lumber  or  building  materials  are  wreckage  or  ' 
seconds.  Everything  we  sell  is  the  best  money  can  buy,  and 
we  G  tr  A  U  A  N  TE  E  it  on  a  money  back  basis  as  such. 

Send  Now  For  F R  E  E  83-Page  Catalog 

This  Catalog  explains  fully  our  policy,  quotes  our  prices,  setsfyrth 
our  iron-clad  guarantee.  Don’t  think  of  buying  Lumber ,  Lath, 
Shingles,  Doors,  Windows,  InterioT  Finish^  Frames,  Clapboards^ 

Paint,  Wallboard  or  Boojing  before  you  fret  this  book.  Now  is 
the  time  to  be  thrifty,  and  if  you  buy  anywhere  but  from  Bennett 
you  are  simply  throwing  money  away.  Write  Today  for  Catalog* 

R^y  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc.  N-  Tonawanda,  N.  V 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rate  wul  be  5  Centa  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
mame  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise- 
onent.  No,  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
Md  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
U>ealers.  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announcements 
mot  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver- 
ttisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  bo  accepted  for 
this  column. 

^  Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  m  the  following  week's  Issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


GAUDEXER — Alan  and  wife  wanted  as  care¬ 
taker  and  gardener  on  country  place;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  Address  LOCK  BOX  432,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 


AA  ANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits,  from 
10  to  22  years  old,  for  general  farming,  that 
is  willing  to  hustle,  that  is  interested  in  pure¬ 
bred  Hostein-Friesian  cows;  will  pay  good  wages. 
ADVERTISER  3012,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  reliable,  conscientious  poultryman 
for  a  commercial  plant;  one  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  and  can  get  results.  HEART’S  DE¬ 
LIGHT  PARAI,  Chazy,  New  York. 


.MANUFACTI'RING  COMPANY,  17  miles  from 
New  York  City,  has  25  acres  of  farm  land  to  cul¬ 
tivate  as  a  war  garden;  good  opportunity  for 
aggressive  man  to  identify  himself  in  this  wor¬ 
thy  cause.  RICHARDSON  SCALE  CO.,  Passaic, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — First-class  working  foreman  who  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  all  farm  crops,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  horses,  the  handling  of  men;  energetic, 
sober  and  who  desires  permanent  and  responsible 
position;  give  experience  and  salary  required. 
ADV  ERTISER  3010,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FEMALE  NURSE  or  attendant  for  a  sanitarium 
for  nervous  and  mental  diseases;  salary,  ¥22 
per  month,  with  board  and  laundry.  Address  S. 
lyORD,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man,  American;  sober;  no 
cigarettes;  must  understand  gas  engines  and 
know  how  to  spray  trees;  also  understand  farm 
work;  referenees  required.  ROUTE  4,  Box  8, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  for  the  horticnl- 
_  Inral  dojiartment  of  Delaware  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  mostly  orcliard  work;  wages,  ¥75  per 
month.  Address  C.  A.  McCUE.  Newark,  Del. 


W.4NTED_ — Men  for  general  farm  and  dairy 
work.  Nortliern  Illinois;  st.ate  wages  expected, 
give  reeommendations.  ADVEKTUlER  3014,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  .April  1st,  or  before,  man  and 
wife;  man  as  dairyman  and  general  work; 
wife  must  lie  a  good  cook;  Americans  preferred; 
good  wages  year  around;  reference  required.  J. 
M.  MOSHER.  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


M.ARRIED  couple  wanted  by  April  1st;  man  to 
drive  team;  wife  to  work  in  new  farm  house, 
equipped  witli  all  modern  improvements;  refer¬ 
ence.  GEO.  F.  DICKSON,  Verbank,  N.  Y. 


HELP — Who  will  help  me  work  iny  dairy  farm  ? 

Fine  house  with  running  w’ater,  fuei,  milk, 
etc.,  for  a  married  man  by  tlie  year.  Or  will 
hire  single  man  and  board  him.  Only  six  or 
eight  cows  for  each  milker.  J.  GRANT 'MORSE, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


W.ANTED  at  once,  young  man  to  work  on  small 
farm;  wages,  ¥30  per  montli,  board  and  wash¬ 
ing:  a  good  home  for  the  right  part.v;  please 
give  nationality  and  experience.  Address  B.  B. 
(TI.ASK,  Wyoming,  Del. 


W.ANTED — Middlo-nged  man  and  wife  for  team¬ 
ster  and  cook  in  country;  man  to  understand 
haying  and  general  farming  and  care  of  four 
horses:  wife  to  help  with  housework  and  cook 
for  family  of  3  adults  and  3  children:  modern 
machinery  on  farm  and  electric  lights,  steam 
heat  and  hot  water  in  house.  In  reply  state  (1) 
age,  (2)  experience,  (3)  references,  (4)  salary 
expected.  H.  C.  BARTON,  So.  Amherst,  Mass. 


COT'PLE,  middle-aged,  active  workers;  unfur¬ 
nished  free  house,  cotintr.v:  no  board,  no 
children,  no  enemy  aliens;  .vear-rotind  place  for 
right  parties;  man,  assistant  caretaker  and  gen¬ 
eral  worker:  party  with  motor-boat  experience 
preferred;  ¥15  weekly;  wife,  all  housework, 
fatnil.v  of  three;  ¥10  weekly;  best  references  re- 
(piired:  give  ages,  experience,  nationality  and 
religion;  position  ready  April  first.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3058,  ear<“  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  American  widow  desires  housekeepers’ 
position.  Address  ADVERTISER.  3051,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COT^PLE — Man,  all  around  farm 
hand:  wife,  board  extra  help  when  ristuired 
at  $20  per  month;  fine  house,  vegetables,  milk 
and  fuel;  must  have  own  furniture;  wages,  .$45 
per  month:  references  required.  BOX  742, 
Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  honest,  reliable  and  willing  man, 
single  or  married,  for  team  and  general  farm 
work;  state  wages.  J.  E.  DAVIS,  Buskirk, 
N.  Y. 


WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER  who  has  lived  in 
country,  for  lady  with  small  poultry  farm; 
house;  all  modern  conveniences;  work  light; 
compensation  small.  RED  OAK  FARM,  Gay- 
lordsville.  Conn. 


WANTED — Sober,  reliable,  single  man,  above 
draft  age.  to  work  in  dairy  barn:  must  be  a 
good  milker;  neat  and  willing;  nice  barn  to 
work  in;  must  have  good  references.  Wanted, 
also,  single  man  to  drive  double  team  on  farm; 
must  be  good  worker.  Apply  ADVERTISER 
3054,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman  for  small  herd  of  regis¬ 
tered  Jerseys.  M.  C.  GRINDLE,  Sherborn, 
Mass. 


WANTED — At  once,  several  white  men  to  work 
on  an  up-to-date  farm;  must  be  experienced 
plow  hands;  good  job  for  the  right  men.  Ad¬ 
dress  J.  B.  CLANCY,  Yemassee,  S.  C. 


W.ANTED — A  young  man,  under  draft  age,  a* 
helper  on  poultry  farm;  experience  not  neces¬ 
sary,  but  prefer  a  person  who  wishes  to  learn 
the  business:  give  full  Information  in  first  let¬ 
ter;  age,  weight,  nationality,  wages  wanted, 
etc.  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge 
Springs,  Pa. 


W.VXTED  at  once,  poultryman,  single,  must 
have  wide  exiierienee  ns  egg  pnxiueer  and 
chick  raiser:  understand  Hall  equipment  on  one 
of  the  largest  and  up-to-dntc  plants  in  the 
state.  Stage  age  and  wages  in  first  letter. 
ftSCAR  &  SON  Poultr.v  Farm,  Newpaltz,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER  of  good  habits  to  take  eliarge  of 
greenhouse  and  vegetable  gardens:  refernoes. 
-\ddfess  BERKSHIRE  INDU'STRl.lL  EAR.M, 
Canaan,  New  York. 


M.MtlHED  M.\N  for  bottle  bouse  work  on  cer¬ 
tified  dairy;  ¥*>5  per  month,  bouse,  milk  and 
garden.  Address  DR.  F.  T.VYI.OR,  Pulaski,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  peddle  milk,  one 
for  general  farming,  also  single  man  on  farm; 
$15  per  week,  rent,  wood,  milk.  CHARLES 
BIRGE,  Route  2,  Torrington,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man  who  understands  stock, 
crops,  machinery,  can  direct  auotlier  man. 
Moderate  wages.  MRS.  KEELER,  Columbus, 

N.  J. 


WANTED  at  once,  experienced,  energetic, 
capable  working  foreman  for  dairy  farm  in 
Dutchess  County.  Must  he  able  to  manage  men 
and  work  to  get  results.  No  drinker  wanted. 
Will  be  expected  to  board  help.  State  nation¬ 
ality,  experience;  give  references  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  30(15, 
care  Rural  New-Yerker. 


A  SINGLE  man  or  boy  wanted  on  dairy  farm 
for  Summer.  C.\LL  BOX  202,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


W.VNTKD — Reliable,  industrious,  single  man, 
draft  exempt,  for  general  farm  work.  No 
milking,  reasonable  hours,  .$40  and  board  for 
good,  experienced  worker.  Good  position  year 
round.  MEADOW  FARM,  Hartsdale.  N.  y'. 


W.VNTED — A  man  either  married  or  single  to 
work  on  farm  and  small  ice  route.  Address 
ADVERTISER  3067,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A\.'VNTED_ — An  assistant  to  dairyman,  exper¬ 
ienced  in  the  care  of  certified  milk,  running 
separator;  Babcock  test,  etc.,  and  furnish  A1 
references.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  R.  R.  Station, 
Allendale,  N.  J.,  Saddle  River,  N.  J, 


WANTED — Farmer  with  family,  also  single 
man  on  fruit  and  forage  crop;  farm  within 
40  miles  of  New  York  City;  near  R.  R. 
station,  town  and  school;  good  houke;  write  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary.  ADVERTISER  3072,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEAMS'TER  WANTED— Steady,  year  around  job 
on  large  estate  and  summer  resort  on  Lake 
George.  State  references  and  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  307.3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  a  farm,  a  strong,  neat,  capable 
woman  to  help  with  housework  In  a  faniil.v 
of  four  adults;  modern  conveniences  in  the 
house  and  good  wages.  References  required. 
.VDV'ERTISER  3074,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WE  HAVE  permanent  positions  open  for  two 
men  in  uor  cow  barn,  also  for  two  team¬ 
sters,  married  or  single  men.  Write  with 

copies  of  references.  FLINTSTONE  FARM, 
Dalton,  Mass. 


W.VNTED — .Vssistaut  herdsman,  nuist  be  first 
elass  dry  liand  milker,  f lioroughly  understand 
balancing  rations;  care  of  cattle  and  capable 
of  handling  a  commercial  proposition  wiierc 
results  must  be  shown;  A1  rofercncos  required. 
SUNNYSIDE  F.VR.M,  R.  R,  Station,  Allendale, 
N.  .1.,  Saddle  River,  N.  J. 


COUPLE — Chauffeur-gardener  and  general  house¬ 
work,  including  laundry  for  family  of  two, 
from  April  1st:  wages,  $80  per  month;  references 
required:  T.ong  Island.  ADVER'l'ISER  3023,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  OR  ESTATE  MANAGER— At  liberty  Jan. 

1st.  Scotch,  age  42;  many  years  of  practical, 
successful  experience  in  all  branclios  of  estate 
management,  dairying,  sheep,  swine,  poultry  and 
liorses.  F'amiliar  with  all  modern  methods  ami 
machinery,  building  roads,  eonstniction  work, 
renewing  ntn-down  land,  Alfalfa  culture,  keeping 
records  and  accotints;  can  also  supply  first-class 
dairyman  and  lierdsman;  al.so  stud  groom  and 
several  experienced  farm  hands.  Notliing  hut  a 
good  proposition  considered.  Address  ADVER- 
'I'lSER  2740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  f.irmer.  e.xiiericnced  and  practical, 
_  wishes  position  as  manager;  competent  in  all 
lines;  able  to  show  results:  married;  references. 
.TOSEI’H  PRANCIB,  63  East  End  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN.  strictly  temperate,  wishes  po¬ 
sition  on  gentleman’s  place,  near  New  York; 
thoroughly  understands  care  stock,  garden;  good 
house  essential:  .$60  wages.  W.,  BOX  43,  Wad¬ 
ing  River.  L.  I. 


POULTRYMAN,  tlioroughly  experienced  with 
modern  nictlKKls,  is  open  for  A1  position;  pri¬ 
vate  place  and  New  England  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3057,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER — Norwegian  120).  single,  with 

years’  experience  in  vegetable,  flowers  and 
care  of  poultry,  wishes  stead.v  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate.  ADVERTISER  30.56,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  • 


ItE.-^PEP'rAHI.E  Protestant  middle-aged  couple, 
witli  len-year-old  daughter,  wislies  employ¬ 
ment  on  farm;  man  understands  farming;  wife 
neat,  refined  woman,  [ilaitv  cook,  seamstress; 
near  school;  good  home  preferred  to  big 
wages.  Address  BOX  24,  Jamosport,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  wishes  position  by  April  1st  on 
gentleman’s  farm;  good  around  stock;  first- 
class  dry-hand  milker;  caretaker  in  barn;  honest 
sober  and  reliable;  best  of  reference;  under¬ 
stands  all  about  separating;  9  years  in  one 
place;  first-class  butter-maker;  reference.  MIS 
.1.  OARItOLL  110  Nott  Ave.,  I^ong  Island  City. 


LOOK — Ma.y  first  I  will  complete  a  two-year 
course  in  agriculture  at  the  Universit.v  of 
Maine,  and  will  be  open  for  a  position,  herds¬ 
man  preforred.  Am  nineteen,  and  alwa.vs  lived 
on  a  farm.  No  booze  or  tobacco.  Write  for 
further  information,  stating  breed  and  other  de¬ 
tails.  ABLO  REDMAN,  111  Hannibal  Hamlin 
Hall,  Orono,  Maine. 


EXPERIENCED  gardener  and  caretaker  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  place;  understands  horses,  cows, 
chickens  and  fruit;  all  around  handy  man;  mid¬ 
dle  ag^il;  no  small  children;  can  furnish  first- 
class  reference.  Address  BOX  516,  Cornwall-on- 
Hudson,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WAN'TED  as  working  manager  of 
large  farm;  20  years’  experience  in  dairy  ' 
farming,  breeding  purebred  stock,  fruit,  garden¬ 
ing.  etc.;  American;  married;  small  family; 
best  of  references  as  to  character  and  abilitv. 
Address  ADVERTISER  3055,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  farm  fore¬ 
man;  managed  own  farm  successfully;  -well 
experienced  in  all  kinds  of  work;  good  refer¬ 
ences:  Swede;  small  family;  state  wages  and 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  3049,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  OR  ESTATE — Farm  or  estate  super¬ 
intendent;  gets  results;  scientific,  jiractical 
experience;  all  liranchos  farm  inacliiiicry  and 
(‘iigincs;  expert  in  dairying,  etc.;  .Vm'erican, 
married;  age  40,  temperate;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  PROGRESSIVE,  472  Quincy 
street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


F.VBMER  gardener  seeks  position  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  country  place;  life  experiem'e  raising 
farm  and  garden  cro|is.  Care  of  registered 
cattle,  poultry,  etc.;  not  afraid  of  work:  first 
class  jiersonal  references;  English,  age  41; 
tliree  cliildreii.  ADVER'l'ISER  30<14.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  12,  by  y»ung  man  (20),  of 
good  health  and  character,  a  chance  to  break 
into  a  steady  job  on  an  up-to-date  farm.  Wil¬ 
ling  worker.  Wages,  .$25  month.  Give  par¬ 
ticulars.  ANDREW  HANSEN,  care  Sondegard, 
Keyport,  N.  J. 


EXPERT  fruit  grower,  specialist  in  soil  im¬ 
provement,  seeks  a  position  as  manager  of  a 
fruit  farm  or  large  estate:  liest  references; 
married;  no  children.  ADVERTISER  3052,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUCCESSFUL  working  manager.  Cornell  gradu¬ 
ate,  age  32.  married,  no  children;  life  experi¬ 
ence;  seven  years  nianaging  large  estates;  certi¬ 
fied  milk,  purebred  cattle  and  sheep,  fruit,  etc.; 
open  for  connections  after  April  1st.  when  young 
proprietor  assumes  management;  best  referen- 
consider  salary  on  basis  of  profits. 
-VDVERTISER  3053,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN — Young  man,  single,  desires 

position,  commercial  or  private;  iindcrstamls 
Mammoth  incubators  and  brooding  systems;  four 
years’  practical  experience;  no  smoker  or 
drinker:  eonseientioiis  worker;  references.  AD- 
V’ERTISER  3(K!3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

\\  .VNTEI) — Position  as  working  manager  of 
farm  or  estate,  experience  in  breeding,  feed- 
Ing’  and  care  of  thoroughbred  cattle,  making 
certified  milk,  A.  R.  testing;  rotation  of  crops 
all  power  juid  rmicliincry,  building  and  repair¬ 
ing.  Long  term  of  service  at  present  place, 
desires  a  place  at  once,  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER  BOY,  16  years  old,  wishes  position  as 

assistant  poultryman  on  up-to-date  plant: 
wages,  .$25,  board  and  washing.  ADVERTISER 
3047,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRAC'riCAL  farmer  and  stockman  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  April  1  or  15;  understands  ail  crops  and 
machinery;  gasoline  engines  and  tractors-  also 
concrete  work,  butter  iiiakiiig  and  testing;  can 
get  results:  would  consiiler  job  as  handy  man 
on  large  place;  wages  not  less  than  $75  cot¬ 
tage  and  usual  privileges;  Coniiectieiit  or  New 
York  preferred;  American;  married.  LOCK 
BOX  166,  I’litnani,  Conn. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  disengaged,  12  vears’ 

experience.  Write.  ADVERTISER  '3077, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W.VNTED — Position  as  cook  for  the  Summer  in 
Maine  by  married  ivoniaii;  one  ehilri;  neat 
capable.  ADVERTISER  3061,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN — Two  years’  experience,  cover¬ 
ing  iiiciihatioii.  brooding,  caring  for  laving 
stock,  is  open  for  position;  single:  .33;  good 
habits;  conscientious  worker;  give  size  of  plant 
wages.  ADVERTISER  30(i2,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WAN'I’ED — Position  as  housekeeper,  prefernlilv 
a  widowers  country  jilace;  iinve  lioy  12  vears 
old.  .VDl'KRTISER  3070,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

I’OSri’ION  IV.VNTED  as  farm  foreniaii  or  sup- 
eriiiteiideiit,  American,  married.  I.ife  exper¬ 
ience  111  dairy,  fruit  and  general  farming,  also 
agrieiiltiirnl  training.  Sober,  honest  and  indus¬ 
trious.  Best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 

3071,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  single  Amerienii.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  Initter  making,  testing,  sanitary 
care  and  handling  of  milk;  references;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  30(i6,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  working  farmer  or  man¬ 
ager  on  farm;  married,  American;  age  33; 
life  experienee  on  farm;  eight  .vears  in  present 
place.  .VDVERTISER  30<)9.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  M.VN,VGRR — Tlioroughly  experienced  and 
callable  of  handling  large  operations — throe 
grown  sons — open  for  position  April  1st.  Rest 
of  references.  BOX  12,  .Millstone,  N.  J. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  wants  position;  willing 
to  run  place  on  shares:  children  old  enough 
to  help.  ADVERTISER  3075,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

OPEN  for  engagement — a  man  with  exxicrlence 
oil  stock  farm,  rcg.  Holstein  cattle,  hogs, 
horses,  etc.  References  given.  ADVERTISER 
.3076,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  fruit  or  veg¬ 
etable  place;  married  man,  28  years  old;  col¬ 
lege  training;  good  lialiits;  tliorougli  exiiericm-e; 
available  immediately.  BOX  18,  Hampden,  Mass. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — I*'ive  hundred  and  eighty-eight 

acres  of  partl.v  cleared  land,  in  Biickingluini 
County,  Va.,  one  mile  from  railroad.  Will 
sell  for  land  value  to  close  up  a  jiai-tnership; 
$15  per  acre;  75  miles  from  Richmond.  Address 
E.  L.  FORTNEY,  Dillwyii,  Va. 

TO  SETTLE  ESTATE,  this  122-acre  dairy  farm 
and  timber  for  sale;  all  improvements:  best 
market.  Write  for  particulars.  R.  6,  ROX  35, 
Susquehanna,  Pa. 

RESPONSIRLE  party  wishes  to  rent  or  lease 
small  farm  in  South  Jersey  or  Maryland,  suit¬ 
able  for  poultry.  ADVERTISER  3050,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE,  or  exchange  for  farm  proiiertv, 
suburban  home  in  Vienna,  Virginia;  comiiiii't- 
iiig  distance  from  Washington,  one  hour;  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  furnace  heated;  sanitary  fix¬ 
tures;  hot  and  cold  water,  etc.  Address  JUL 
JOHNSON,  Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone. 

MAGNIFICENT  dairy  farm  for  sale.  One  of  the 
finest  and  best  located  milk  farms  in  the 
United  States.  On  main-  line  railroad,  midway 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Over  40() 
acres  highly  cultivated  land:  190  head  finest 
niileli  j-ows,  producing  2,000  qts.  daily;  7  dwell¬ 
ings.  5  barns,  7  silos,  ice  pond,  electricity  and 
all  modern  improvoments.  By  reason  of  death, 
entire  plant  may  be  purchased  at  a  sacrifice. 
For  full  particulars  apply  B.  M.  PHILLIPS  & 
SON  CO.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

FOR  S.VLE — Boarding  houses  and  farm;  130 
acres,  at  Freehold,  Greene  Co.,  New  York; 
“The  Oakwood”;  1,800  feet  altitude;  best  moun¬ 
tain  view  of  entire  Catskill  range;  accoimno- 
diiting  75  guests;  large  barn;  ice  house;  garage; 
other  outbuildings.  For  jiarticiilars  address 

owner,  E.  A.  BROOKS,  Freehold,  Greene  Co.. 
New  York. 

50  ACRES  good  merchantable  hard  wood,  con¬ 
servatively  estimated  750,000  hoard  feet  Iiim- 
Iier.  High  percentage  of  more  valuable  species, 
such  as  oak,  ash,  hickory,  Imss  wood,  etc.;  also 
some  very  fine  chestnut.  Operated  to  advantage 
with  one  setting  of  mill.  Logging  conditions 
very  favorable.  Reasonable  iirice  for  cash.  A. 
C.  HOWE,  Tyringhani,  Mass. 

OREGON  HOME  for  .$3,500;  well  built;  plas¬ 
tered;  7  rooms;  sightly;  best  city  water,  fruit, 
flowers;  healthy;  no  zero  weather;  farming, 
timber  and  fruit  district.  A.  B.  KIDDER,  own¬ 
er.  Sheridan.  Oregon. 


SMALL  FARM  WANTED,  suitable  for  Summer 
boarders  and  poultry;  will  pay  cash  rent  or 
would  consider  a  place  where  a  reliable  care¬ 
taker  was  required  and  where  the  owner  would 
accept  services  and  supplies  from  farm  in  the 
way  of  rent;  unquestionable  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  Reliable  ADVERTISER  3017,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


92  acres;  600  fruit  trees;  brooks;  10  minutes 
station;  excellent  buildings;  telephone;  good 
roads;  all  improvements;  sell  part  or  whole. 
ADV  ERTISER  3048,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE---Dairy  farm,  150  acres,  two  miles 
from  thriving  mamifneturing  city;  two  houses, 
barns  with  stanchions  for  85  head  of  stock; 
Uiroe  silos;  all  buildings  in  good  repair;  land 
in  liigti  state  of  cultivation.  W.  G.  ATKINS 
Forestville  Ct.  ’ 


I'  OK  SALE — Well-located  40O-acre  farm,  stock 
and  tools;  timber  enough  to  pav  for  if  bar- 
gaii^  to  ipiick  buyer.  P.  H.  STO'nE,  Hancock, 


FOR  SALE— 135  acres,  30  acres  bearing  or- 
cliard;  30  acres  rich  bottom  land.  Good 
buildings.  Rargain.  GEORGE  B.  McDONALD 
Bristow,  Va.  ’ 


run  SAi.E- 


-  -unoice  tarnis  in  Southern  Vermont. 
Write  owners.  APHIN  &  BUGBEE,  Putney,  Vt. 


FOR  RENT — 100-acre  equipped  farm,  or  shares 
with  privUege  of  buying.  CHARLES  NEAL, 
Reaehlake,  Pa. 


I'OR  SALE— Poultry,  fruit  and  truck  farm, 
_  large  house,  eonipletely  screened,  flne  loca¬ 
tion,  Improvements;  buildings  practically  new 
stone  road,  acreage  to  suit,  plenty  stock  and 
tools;  275  fruit  trees,  most  of  them  in  bearing- 
four  minutes  from  Lackawanna  station,  excel¬ 
lent  conimiiters  service;  established  retail  route- 
good  soil.  R.  D.  BOX  65,  Montvillo,  N.  J.  ’ 


W.VNTED — Two  to  ten  acres  for  poultry.  Con¬ 
necticut  preferred.  Others  considered.  Wilh 
or  without  buildings.  Particulars  E  \ 
CRANE,  Ogdenshurg,  N.  Y. 


KiO  ACRES,  a  splendid  ten-room  house,  70-foot 
modern  cow  barn,  running  spring  water  at 
house  and  barn,  buildings  ample;  good  condition, 
■'ll*  pointed;  large  sugar  orcliard,  25  ajiple  trees 
2,000  markets,  timber,  1,000  cords  wood-  at- 
tractive  ^  teniis.  VVH.L  EASTON,  Putnam 
Station,  N.  Y. 


IVliscellaiieous 


FOR  S.VLE — Avery  12-25  tractor 
in.  three  hottoin  self-lift  plow, 
ditioii.  S.  K.  EVERITT,  R.D. 
N.  J. 


and  Avery  14- 
in  iierfect  con- 
1,  Flcmingtoii, 


FOR  S.VT.E— Tower  Two-row  Riding  Cultivator 
eiisily  operated.  JNO.  C.  BREAM,  Gettvs- 
burg,  Pa. 


FOR  SAI.E — Hall  Maniiiioth  Incubator,  3  (KK)- 
egg  capacity;  perfect  condition;  have  onli.stcd 
reason  for  selling.  (JEO.  H.  DANLEY.  Flem- 
ingtoii,  N.  J. 


AVERY  12-2i)  tractor  and  4-14-ln.  bottom  self- 
lift  plows;  little  used;  price  half  of  todav’s 
cost.  H.  N.  FLEMING,  Eric,  Pa. 


WANTED_ — Old  honey  combs.  If  your  hces 
have  died  don’t  let  the  combs  waste  Get 
my  prices.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  West  Danby,  N.  Y. 


practically  good  as  new.  Outfit  without  en¬ 
gine  ¥160.  D.  H.  LYON,  Angelica,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLE— Ttie  following  dairy  mai-hinery 
which  has  never  been  uiicrated:  1  No.  l.'i) 
Clarifier,  1  No.  100  Clarifier,  1  Rice  &  Adani.s 
12-qiiart  _  filler  complete  with  cover,  1  Cliill.v 
King,  1.5(K)  pound  Cooler  with  copper  cover  1 
1-horse  .Motor,  1  %-horse  Motor,  1  Rice  &  Adams 
Bottle  Capper,  1  Bottle  Cafiper  for  wiring  in¬ 
side  cap,  1  Bell  Out  Crusher  complete  with  2- 
horse  motor.  This  machinery  is  in  excellent 
condition.  For  price  and  description,  address 
WALTER  JAUNCEY,  JR.,  Wayland,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $2  per  gal.  F. 
V.  KENT,  Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y. 


oline  engine  in  good  working  order. 
VIEW  FARM,  Minlsiiik,  N.  Y. 


GRAND 


FOR  SALE — Limited  amount  feed  wheat;  ¥3.10 
I)i>r  cwt. ;  sample  for  stamp.  C.  G.  SCHRY- 
VER,  Omar,  N.  Y. 


l''OR  S.VLE — Piillford  tractor  atlaclinient  for 
Ford  car;  bought  1917;  $100  cash.  J.  F.  DU¬ 
BOIS,  East  Lynn,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — B.  L.  K.  milker;  two  double  units, 
with  pump  and  three  pails;  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  0.  F.  KENYON,  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE — International  Harvester  Mogul.  8-16 
H.P.  kerosene  tractor,  with  2  bottom  14-iiicli 
Oliver  plow  and  double  disk  tandem  harrow:  all 
new  last  .vear;  $900.  L.  J.  DAVIS,  Akron,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE — Rrand  new  Standard  coal-hurniiig 
brooder,  large  size;  $17:  two,  used  two  sea¬ 
sons,  for  .$25;  390-Ggg  Cyphers  Standard  incu¬ 
bator,  in  good  condition,  $.30.  SUNNYVAI.E 
FARM,  Otego,  N.  Y. 


FOlt  SALK — Tank  filler:  also  International  liov- 
ers.  Prairie  State  and  Cypliers  ineiibators; 
good  condition.  C.  A.  STEVENS,  Ransom- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS — This  association  is  in  the  market 
for  carload  lots  or  less  of  grain,  cabbage, 
roots,  etc.  NORTH  BERGEN  COUNTY  CO-OP¬ 
ERATIVE  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION,  Westwood 
N.  J.  ’ 


WAN'FED — 4,. 560  feet  of  second-hand  galvan¬ 
ized  (or  black  If  in  good  condition)  water 
pipe  1  inch,  inch,  1>4  ineh.  or  2  inch.  BLY 
HARDWARE  CO.,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 


INTERNA3'IONAL  Ha.v  Press,  used  one  season, 
two  years  old,  cost  $600.  Will  sacrifice. 
PHILIP  L.  JONES,  Syosset,  L.  1. 


FOR  SALE — Twelve  h.  p.  iiorlalde  Fairlianks- 
Morse  gas  engine;  No.  12  Ohio  cutter  and 
lilower;  Perfection,  Jr.,  power  churn  and  butter- 
worker;  No.  17  Do  Laval  Separator,  hand  or 
liower.  All  A1  runiiiiig  condition.  Cheap.  BOX 
354,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


W.VN'l’ED — Eight  foot  disc  harrow.  Give  de¬ 
scription  and  price.  IT.  A.  CROASD.VLE, 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa. 


PI’RE  SUG.VR  cane  syrup  $1..50  per  gallon. 
JAMES  F.  McC.VLEB,  Insiiiore,  Mississippi. 


FOR  SALE — Two  ton  Johnson  truck  in  first  class 
condition;  terms  reasonable.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3(h;S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Twelve  unused  Standard  Colony 
brooders;  bargain.  BREWSTER  POTH/fRY 
Y.VRDS.  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


19  places  where 


19  places  where  sediment 
damages  your  engine 

1.  Cylinder  walls 

2.  Pistons  .  . 

3-  Piston  rings 

4-  Wristpins 

5.  Wristpin  bearings 

6.  Crankshaft  main  bearings 

7.  Crankshaft 

8.  Connecting-rod  bearings 

9.  Connecting-rods 

10.  Valves 

11.  Valve  seats 

12.  Valve  cams 

13.  Camshaft  bearings 

14.  Camshaft 

15.  Timing  gears 

16.  Ignition  driveshaft  bearings 

17.  Generator  shaft  bearings 

18.  Oil  circulating  pump 

19.  Spark  plugs 


sediment  damages  your  engine 


WHEN  your  engine  loses 
power,  knocks,  bucks,  and 
overheats,  nine  times  out  oi 
ten  it  is  sediment  in  the  oil 
that  is  to  blame. 

Just  look  at  the  long  list  of  vital  parts 
that  will  quickly  show  serious  wear 
when  sediment  is  present  in  any  consid¬ 
erable  amount. 

Ordinary  oil  cannot  resist  the  intense 
heat  of  the  engine — 200°  to  1000°F.  It 
breaks  down  quickly.  The  resulting 
sediment  crowds  out  the  oil  with  true 
lubricating  qualities  from  points  where 
it  is  needed  most.  Moving  metal  sur¬ 
faces,  which  should  always  lie  separated 
by  a  protecting  film  of  lubricant,  are 
thus  thrown  into  direct  contact. 

Why  sediment  causes  wear 

A  strong  magnifying  glass  reveals 
millions  of  microscopic  teeth  covering 
the  apparently  srnooth  surface  of  a  bear¬ 
ing  or  other  working  part.  ' 

When  the  cushioning  oil  film  between 
!  these  surfaces  is  de¬ 

stroyed  or  excluded 
by  sediment  these 
tiny  metal  teeth 
grind  together,  thus 
causing  friction  and 
wear. 

When  this  hap¬ 
pens  in  aii}^  import¬ 
ant  part  of  an  en¬ 
gine,  costly  replace¬ 
ments  soon  become 
necessary.  Damage 
due  to  sediment  iii 
ordinary  oil  can 
never  he  repaired. 


I't 


Oil 


lUlB 

Ordinary  oil  Vee<IoI 

after  I’se  after  Use 

Shotcing  sediment  formed 
after  500  miles  of  running 


A.  Ludlow  Clayden,  I’nvri- 
neerit}};  Editor  of  Automotive 
Industries,  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  eujiineers  in  the 
automol)ile  fiehi,  says  : 

“In  the  past,  too  little  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  lubriea- 
tion.  Oil  needs  to  he  chosen  for 
an  engine  almost  more  care- 
fullg  iha)i  food  for  a  child.’- 


P.  M.  Heidi,  reeoKiiized  au¬ 
thority  on  internal  comhustion 
(‘iigines,  and  auflior  of  “Tlie 
ilasoline  Automohile,"  de¬ 
clares  :  ■ 

'•The  proper  selection  of  oil 
for  the  lubrication  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  engine  is  a  verg' impor¬ 
tant  matter.  'The  grade  of  lub¬ 
ricant  used  affects  not  onig  the 
efficieneg  of  the  engine  but 
also  its  life." 


Chas.  A.  Daryea,  (^»nsulting 
engineer  and  a  pioneer  in  au¬ 
tomohile  construction,  states  : 

“Jtuging  inferior  oil  is  the 
poorest  ceonomg  a  motorist 
can  practiec.  Inferior  oils  must 
be  used  in  greater  quantities 
and,  even  then,  theg  increase 
friction,  loss  of  potrer,  fuel 
consumption,  heat  and  repair 
bills. 

“flood  oil  costs  a  little  more 
per  gallon,  but  far  less  per 
mile.’’ 

That  is  why  you  cannot  afford  to 
buy  ordinary  oil  at  any  price.'  The 
cost  of  using  it  is  appalling,  because 
of  its  injurious  effects  on  your 
engine. 

How  the  problem  was  solved 

As  a  result  of  exhaustive  research  atid 
comprehensive  piActical  tests  the  formation 
of  sediment  in  dangerous  quantities  has 
been  successfully  overcome. 

Today  over  a  million  motorists  a\oid  the 
sediment  menace,  with  its  accompanying 
troubles  and  repair  expense,  and  keep  their 
cars  running  like  new,  at  reduced  operating 
cost,  by  using  Wedol — the  lubricant  tliat 
resists  heat. 

1  low  Veedol  reduces  sediment  86%  is  made 
plain  by  the  two  bottles,  showing  the  famous 
Sediment  Test,  at  the  left  of  the  page. 


The  average  motor  oil  acts  like  water  in  a 
kettle.  When  water  is  subjected  to  intense  he^t 
it  eva[)orates  as- steam.  Under  the  terrilic  heat 
of  the  engine  ordinary  oil  evaporates  very  rapidly 
through  the  oil-filler  in  the  form  of  vapor. 

Veedol  not  only  resists  destruction  by  heat  and 
the  consequent  formation  of  sediment,  but  also 
reduces  loss  by  evaporation  in  your  engine  to  a 
minimum.  You  will  get  from  25%  to  50%  more 
mileage  per  gallon  with  Veedol  for  this  reason. 

When  figured  by  miles  of  service,  and  not  by 
cost  per  gallon,  Veedol  proves  much  more  econ¬ 
omical  than  ordinary  oils. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Your  dealer  has  Veedol  in  stock,  or  can  get 
it  for  you.  If  he  does  not,  write  us  for  the  name 
of  the"  nearest  dealer  who  can  supply  you. 

An  80-page  book  on 
lubrication  for  10c 

The  most  complete  book  ever  published  on 
automobile  lubrication,  written  by  a  prominent 
engineer,  and  used  as  text  book  by  many  schools 
and  colleges.  Describes  and  illustrates  all  types 
of  lubrication  systems  ;  tells  how  to  keep  your  car 
running  like  new  at  minimum  expense.  Also  con¬ 
tains  Veedol  Lubrication  Chart,  showing  correct 
grade  of  Veedol  for  every  car,  winter  or- sum¬ 
mer.  .Send  IOC  for  a  copy.  If  may  save  you 
many  dollars.  -  .  .  - 

TIDE  WATER'  OIL  COMPANY 

VEEDOL  DEPARTMENT 

1608  Bowling  Green  Building,  New  York 


n ranches : 
Iloston 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Fran^ittco 


I’ENNSyLVANIA  BASE 


that  resists  heat 

MAPI  PY  THC 

FAULKNER  PROCESS 


T'O*  ''''^TEROlLeOMPANvKjEwYoRK 
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Oats,  The  Crop  for  the  North 

The  Whole  Story  of  Production 
Paht  T. 

0}iIPAPIS()X  WITH  WHEAT.— Xotwith.stand- 
iii!?  tlie  fact  tliat  oat.s  rank  next  to  corn  and 
wheat  in  crop  acreage  and  value  in  the  ITnitod 
States,  and,  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  were  far 
ahead  of  all  other  grain  crops  in  Canada,  little  has 
been  said  or  written  regarding  the  economical 
growing  of  this  crop.  In  tlie  campaign  for  greater 
wheat  production  this  unassuming  cereal  seems  to 
liave  been  lost  sight  of,  with  the  result  that  last 
year  many  acres  of  wheat  were  sown,  in  the 
Xorthern  States,  that  because  of  unsuitable  condi¬ 
tions,  i)Oor  seed,  etc.,  did  not  yield  the  returns  in 


KEQUIREMIOXTS  AND  AXATA'SIS.— The  oat 
I'lant  attains  its  best  development  in  the  humid 
regions  of  the  temperate  zone.  It  delights  in 
moisture  and  coolness  and  is  found  widely  culti- 
^■ated  in  the  tier  of  States  just  south  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  line.  In  the  .section  east  of  the  Mis.sissippi  and 
north  of  the  Ohio  oats  outrank  wheat  in  value,  and 
in  some  of  these  Northern  States  the  value  of  the 
oat  crop  is  greater  than  that  of  either  corn  or 
wheat.  P.eing  so  ^^'idely  cultivated  we  are  some¬ 
what  better  acquainted  with  the  best  cultural 
methods,  and  are  better  equipped  for  sowing,  har¬ 
vesting  -and  thra.shing  the  crop.  It  is  a  plant  that 
readily  adapts  itself  to  various  soil  conditions,  and 
because  of  its  less  refined  feeding  habits  the  soil 
does  not  have  to  be  brought  to  the  high  state  of 


The  oat  kernel,  after  the  hull  is  removed,  analyzes 
about  1(1  per  cent  protein,  1  per  cent  fiber,  73.1  per 
cent  carbohydrates  and  7.7  per  cent  fat,  and  makes 
a  valuable  human  food,  one  that  has  been  long  and 
widely  used  by  some  of  the  hardiest  European 
races.  Its  health  and  strength-giving  qualities  need 
no  better  adverti.sement  than  that  furnished  by  the 
regiments  of  kilted  Scottish  soldiery.  The  grain  is 
widely  used  in  this  country  in  the  form  of  break¬ 
fast  foods,  and  recipes  are  being  formulated  every 
day  for  its  utilization  in  other  ways.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  the  cheapest  of  the  so-called  wheat  sub- 
stitute.s,  and  one  that  can  be  used  in  the  greatest 
variety  of  ways. 

CULTURAL  METHODS.  —The  oat  plant  does 
best  in  a  firm  compact  seed  bed,  and  to  obtain  this 
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human  and  animal  food  that  tliey  would,  had  they 
been  seeded  to  the  more  hai-<l.\  oat.  We  are  fac¬ 
ing  unusual  conditions.  The  man  i)ower  of  Europe 
is  engaged  in  war,  and  her  farming  lands  devas¬ 
tated  by  the  contending  armie.s,  leaving  us  to  fur¬ 
nish  food  for  her  citizens;  we  have  become  ‘•our 
brother’s  keeper.”  Our  entrance  into  the  struggle 
does  not  relieve  us  of  this  obligation,  but  because 
<'f  the  raising  of  our  National  army  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  cream  of  farm  labor  in  munitions 
factories  and  allied  war  industries,  it  di)es  make 
the  task  more  dillicult.  A  i)roblem  thus  presents 
itself,  a  problem  of  rabsing  an  increascal  food  sup¬ 
ply  with  less  help,  and  to  the  mind  of  the  winter 
the  answer  for  the  northern  part  of  the  country  at 
least,  is  oats. 


tilth  required  for  wheat  and  other  crops  of  like 
nature,  a  telling  i)oint  in  its  favor  under  present 
labor  conditions.  Its  analysis,  as  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  compiled  by  the  United  States  Rureau 
of  Chemistr.v,  comi»ares  favorably  with  the  analy.ses 
of  the  other  cereals,  and  its  straw  being  .softer. 
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the  plowing  should  be  done  in  the  Fall,  permitting 
settling  of  the  soil  and  the  action  of  the  frost  in 
further  pulverizing  it.  The  Fall  plowing  is  espe¬ 
cially  desirable  on  clay  or  clayey  soils,  as  they  re¬ 
quire  the  fi'ost  action  more  than  the  others.  After 
plowing  the  bed  furrows  should  be  carefully 
cleaned,  causing  the  surface  water  to  run  off 
quickly  in  the  .Spring,  and  ])erniitting  early  working 
of  the  ground.  This  ability  to  get  the  seed  in  early 
is  one  of  the  controlling  factors  in  oat-growing,  as 
the  plant  grows  better  in  the  com])aratively  cool 
weather  of  early  Summer  than  it  does  in  the  hotter 
months  which  follow.  The  oat  crop  requires  a 
great  amount  of  water  for  develoi)ment,  around  600 
pounds  of  water  being  retiuired  for  each  pound  of 
d-y  mat^-ei*  produced — and  if  the  grab:  1-  v.ot  de- 
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vel<>))0(l  far  enoiijili  l»y  tlie  lime  the  dry  weather  of 
11)0  Summer  sets  in  the  crop  is  likely  to  he  light 
Also  late  oats,  largely  because  of  the  i)eculiar 
wealher  conditions  of  “dog  days’’  and  the  presence 
of  a  gj'eat  number  of  live  s])ores  in  the  air,  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  injured  by  rust  than  are 
the  early-sowed  croj). 

SEED! NO. — Althoiigh  eai-l.v  sowing  is  advised  the 
<  rop  .should  not  he  "mudded”  in.  Seeding  should 
he  delayed  until  conditions  are  right  and  then 
I'ushed.  Eight  here  is  where  the  tractor  comes  in 
to  good  advantage,  as  (he  work  can  l)e  left  until 
(he  ground  is  right  to  work,  and  then  the  tractor 
naiy  he  used  night  and  day.  if  need  he,  until  the 
seed  is  in.  It  is  true,  as  mentioned  above,  that  oats 
requii'c  n)oi-e  water  for  development  than  almost 
any  other  of  the  eereahs.  and  may  he  grown  on  wet¬ 
ter  soils  than  the  othei-s.  hut  a  well-drained  soil  is 
a  great  advantage  heouise  of  permitting  the  early 
seedi))g  sjjoken  of.  Tn  the  scheme  of  crop  rotation 
usually  lU’acticed  oats  follow  com.  and  when  this 
method  is  followed  on  the  so-called  light  soils  in 
good  tilth,  the  seed  bed  is  sometimes  prepai'cd  hy 
disking  alone,  with  good  results.  Spring  pi-ei)ara- 
tion  of  the  seed  bed  consists  of  working  over  the 
top  soil,  compacting  the  seed  h(‘d  and  establishing  a 
loose  mulch  on  top  to  conserve  the  water  supj)ly  .so 
necessai’y  to  oat  i)i’oduction. 

FEHTII.IZA'riON.— Only  in  exceptional  cases 
should  stable  manure  be  applied  to  land  being  fitted 
for  oiits  for.  although  the  ci-oj)  is  a  coarse  feeder 
and  can  readily  u.se  fertility  in  this  form,  it  makes 
such  a  rank  gi-owth.  when  any  considerable  amount 
of  nitrogen  is  available,  tlnit  it  lodges  badly.  For 
this  i-eason  the  stable  manui'e  is  usually  apjilied  to 
the  cro])  jireceding  the  oats  in  the  rotation  followed, 
and  a  fertilizer  containing  i)hosi)hoi-us  and  potash 
aiijilied  to  the  oats  to  give  stiffness  to  the  straw 
and  to  .s(*cui-e  iiluiu)).  ejirly-maturing  kernels.  A 
fei’tilizer  made  up  of  l.-oOt)  iiounds  of  acid  rock  and 
500  ))0uu(ls  of  muriate  of  jiotash  Inis  long  been  a 
standard  oiie  with  successful  oat  gi-owei’s.  for  the 
heavier  tyjies  of  soil.  .\t  the  jiresent  time  the  potash 
is  pi-actically  unobtainable,  and  its  place  has  to  be 
tilled  with  the  best  substitute  available  oi‘  the  acid 
I'ock  apiilied  aloue.  This  mixture  is  used  at  the 
liite  of  from  .’500  to  500  pounds  jiei'  acre,  and  even 
:is  light  a  di'essing  :is  200  ])ounds  jier  acre  gives 
benelicial  results.  On  sandy  .soils,  in  a  low  state 
of  fei'tility.  stalde  manure  may  be  used  sparingly 
but  cai’e  must  be  exercised  to  keep  the  amount  small 
enough  to  ]»revent  the  rank  green  growth  so 'con- 
dticive  to  lodging.  • 

DISEASES  AND  THEIR  CONTROL.— The  oat 
]>lant  is  remarkably  free  from  insect  and  disease 
jiests.  only  two  disease.s.  the  loose  smut  of  oats  and 
black  stem  lai.st  giving  the  farmer  of  the  North  much 
ti’oiible.  Suiut  is  j)revalent  everywhei'e  .  and  causes 
los.ses  yearly.  The  si)oi-es  ai'e  carried  on  the  seed 
and  g(‘rminate  with  it,  the  smut  imiking  its  growth 
within  the  hollow  oat  stalk.  .Vt  the  time  the  oat 
head  fornis  the  smut  develops,  stopiung  the  gi-owth 
<it  the  oat  kernels.  The.se  smutty  heads  can  .seldom 
be  noticed  in  looking  aci-oss  a  field,  because  the 
growth  of  ’the  oat  jilant  has  been  checked  by  the 
development  of  the  smut,  and  the  affected  heads 
are  )mich  lower  Ihiin  the  clean  heads  .sui-rounding 
tlami.  Foi-  this  reason  the  iiest  is  often  neglected. 
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it.s  presence  not  being  detected  until  an  examina¬ 
tion  is  made  for  it  in  the  field.  This  disease  can 
easily  be  controlled  by  disinfecting  the  seed  with  a 
treatment  of  formaldehyde  gas.  The  usual  method  of 
treating  seed  oats  with  this  gas  is  to  make  a  .solu¬ 
tion  of  one  pound  of  standard  formalin,  a  40  per  cent 
solution  of  formaldehyde  gas  in  water,  that  can  be 
obtained  at  any  drug  store,  with  40  gallons  of  water. 
This  will  make  .sufficient  .solution  for  treating  about 
40  bushels  of  oats.  The  seed  to  be  treated  is  spread 
out  on  a  tight  floor  and  the  formalin  solution  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  .sprinkling  pot.  at  the  same  time  shovel¬ 
ing  over  the  oats  until  all  are  thoroughly  wet.  The 
grain  should  then  be  thrown  into  a  pile  and  covered 
with  sacking  or  old  blankets  to  retain  the  fumes, 
and  left  in  this  way  for  about  24  hours,  when  it  is 
ready  for  .seeding.  This  wetting  will  of  coiu'se 
cause  the  kernels  to  swell  somewhat,  and  allowance 
for  their  increased  size  should  be  made  when  .setting 
the  drill ;  abso  the  drill  .should  be  closely  watched 
while  in  use  to  see  that  it  does  not  become  clogged 
with  the  damp  grain.  If  the  grain  cannot  he  sown 
at  once  it  must  be  sju'cad  out  to  dr.v  befo)'e  sack¬ 
ing.  and  should  then  be  stored  in  bags  that  have 
been  scalded  or  otheiwi.^jo  treated  to  kill  the  s])ores 
of  the  smut.  A  method  of  using  formalin  that  is 
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iai)idly  gaining  favor  is  to  u.-^e  the  40  per  cent  .solu¬ 
tion  without  dilution.  If  carefully  done  this  method 
.'^eems  to  give  e<pially  good  results,  re(pui’es  no  more 
formalin  and  does  not  cause  the  grain  to  swell  and 
choke  the  drill  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  the 
niethod  tii-st  outlined.  The  formalin  solution  is  put 
into  a  small  hand  sprayer,  the  oats  sjjread  out  on 
the  flooi-  and  the  solution  .spi-ayed  over  them,  turn¬ 
ing  and  mixing  the  oats  thoroughly  dui-ing  the  spray¬ 
ing.  Aftei-  the  spraying  and  mixing  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  the  oats  are  .shoveled  into  a  ])ile  and  closely 
covei'ed  with  sacks  that  have  been  spra.ved  with 
the  formalin.  It  is  a  good  ])olicy  to  turn  the  sacks 
inside  out,  spraying  at  lejist  the  inside  and  prefer¬ 
ably  both  sides.  'J'he.se  sacks  can  then  be  used  to 
c.aiu’y  the  grain  to  the  fields.  kobkut  h.  smith. 


Canning  Apples  and  Pineapples 

Fart  I. 

Will  you  toll  mo  how'  pinoapplOvS  and  other  fruits 
ai'o  i)Ut  up  by  the  canning  factories’.:’  Is  there  any 
place  where  I  could  learn  the  fruit  preserve  busine.'js 
as  carried  out  by  the  large  canning  factoides,  oi-  do 
you  know  of  any  good  book  on  same’?  ,j.  ii.  s. 

West  Lynn,  Mass. 

IN  all  fruit  canning  the  princii)le  is  the  .sime. 

'The  fruit  is  prepared  about  the  same  as  one 
would  prepare  for  table  use,  packed  in  the  cans, 
se.iled  airtight  and  exposed  to  heat  for  the  length 
of  time  necessary  to  Idll  all  germs  or  s])ores  of 
.si)oiIage.  The  sugar  that  sometimes  is  put  in  the 
cans  with  the  fruit  is  only  for  the  juirpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  ^  goods  tiiste  better  when  .served,  and  the 
wat(‘r  that  is  put  in  the  cans  is  simply  put  there 
to  nnike  a  syimj)  and  till  the  spaces  between  the 
fi'uit.  If  fimit  is  packed  in  a  can  nnjieeled  and 
dry  just  iis  it  comes  from  the  tree,  and  the  can 
seakMl  ])ei-fectly  aii-tight  and  exposed  to  heat  for 
a  sullicient  length  of  lime,  the  fruit  or  any  other 
substance  will  keep  indetinitel.v. 

1  think  that  the  easiest  way  to  explain  how  pine- 
ap])les  are  canned  is  to  take  the  method  of  canning 
:i  simpler  and  more  common  fruit  such  as  apiiles. 
so  1  will  exidain  the  method  of  canning  apples  and 
then  treat  of  the  canning  of  piiieapples.  The  ap- 
pl('s  are  bi'ought  to  the  large  factories  either  in 
bai'rels  or  in  bulk  carloads  and  stoi'ed  until  wanted. 
When  )-eady  for  canning  the  aijples  are  shoveled 
into  a  washer,  which  is  si)n])ly  ii  long  cylinder  cov- 
ei’ed  Avith  Avire  netting. 

'J’he  inside  of  the  cylinder  is  a  spiral,  .so  that  as 
the  cylinder  revolves  the  apples  are  carried  thi-ough 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 

As  the  ap])les  pass  thi-ough  the  Avasher  they  are 
exposed  to  sprays  of  water  under  jjressure,  ji  sort 
of  .shoAver  bath  which  removes  all  dirt,  leaves, 
etc.  Then  the  ajiple.s  go  to  the  i»eeling  machines. 


which  are  simply  an  overgrown  type  of  the  little 
family  apple  peelers  Avhich  we  have  in  our  homes, 
only  these  machines  are  so  arranged  on  a  central 
turn-table  that  they  are  practically  automatic  in 
their  operation,  one  machine  costing  perhaps  $40 
now  being  capable  of  turning  out  a  hundred  or 
more  bushels  of  jieeled  apples  per  hour.  The  par¬ 
ings  fall  in  one  place  and  the  core.  Avhich  is  auto¬ 
matically  removed  at  the  .same  time,  falls  in 
another. 

The  apples  then  pass  to  the  girls  Avho  trim  them. 
Each  girl  takes  an  apple  and  quarters  it,  I'emoving 
any  portion  of  the  fruit  that  may  not  he  up  to  re¬ 
quirements.  All  the  AA’aste  of  the  apple  is  used.  The 
skins  and  cores  are  dried  and  packed  in  barrels  and 
sold  to  vinegar  maker.s,  also  to  make  imitation 
champagne.  The  trimmings  are  also  dried  or  made 
into  A'inegar  at  the  factory.  The  apples  are  now 
ready  for  the  cans.  In  some  factories  the  girls  pack 
the  apples  dii-ect  in  cans  by  hand.  In  other  fac¬ 
tories  ^he  apples  are  dumped  into  machines  which 
automatically  fill  the  cans.  In  the  large  factories 
nearly  all  the  cans  used  are  of  the  type  knoAvn  as 
“open  top.”  .sometimes  called  the  “sanitary  can.” 
This  can,  Avhen  empty,  looks  something  like  the 
ordinary  tin  pail,  the  end  of  the  can  corresponding 
to  the  lid  of  the  pail.  The  end  or  lid  of  this  can 
is  not  .-soldered  on,  as  is  the  cap  or  top  of  the 
“regular”  can,  but  is  crimped  or  pinched  into 
place  by  Avhat  is  knoAvn  as  a  “double  soamer.”  run 
by  power.  The  airtight  joint  betAveen  the  end  or 
tbe  lid  of  the  can  and  the  body  of  the  can  is  made 
I)y  iilacing  betAveen  the  (avo  a  jing  or  Avasher  of 
rubber  cement,  the  same  as  is  used  Avith  Ma.son  jar. 
'The  smaller  factories  use  the  Avell-knoAvn  old  style 
“regular’’  can  Avith  the  soldered  top,  Avhich  is 
.soldered  by  hand. 

When  the  cans  are  filled  and  before  being  closed, 
either  by  the  machine  or  hand,  they  are  filled  to  the 
top  Avith  Avater  if  to  be  used  for  pies,  or  Avith  sugar 
syrup  if  for  table  use.  t'ometimes  before  the  fruit  is 
jtlaced  in  the  cans  a  certain  amount  of  sugar  is  put 
in  the  Iiottom  of  each  can,  the  fruit  ])laced  in  and 
Avater  added  Avhen  the  top  is  ready  to  be  i)laced  in 
position.  The  syrup  or  AViiter  added  is  generally 
heated  before  being  i)ut  in  the  cans,  and  the  cans 
clo.sed  or  sealed  at  once  before  contents  have  time 
to  cool.  The  reason  for  the  use  of  the  hot  Avater  or 
syrup  is  this:  Heating  expands  the  contents,  and  if 
the  can  is  closed  Avhile  hot  all  the  air  has  been  ex¬ 
pelled.  and  Avhen  the  airtight  can  cools  after  being 
proce.^sed  it  has  a  tendency  to  shrink  a  trifle  and 
this  diTiAvs  the  end  of  the  cans  tightly  doAvn  toAvard 
the  contents  and  makes  a  moi-e  finished  looking  can. 
After  being  sealed  the  cans  are  i)laced  in  iron  cages 
or  crates  Avhich  are  made  to  fit  the  cooking  kettles 
in  Avhich  the  final  processing  is  done.  The  cages 
hold  about  200  quart  cans  and  three  crates  are  placed 
in  one  kettle  at  a  processing,  being  lifted  in  the  ket¬ 
tle  by  a  chain  hoist  or  traveling  crane.  The  tinie  of 
cooking,  “pi’ocessing.”  it  is  called  In  the  factories, 
varies  for  the  dilferont  fniit.«,  and  for  the  different 
AiU'ieties  of  the  siime  fruit.  The  exact  time  can 
only  be  oldained  from  actmil  exiterience.  Apples 
are  processed  in  boiling  Avater  for  aiqu’oximately  15 
minutes,  deiieuding  upon  A’ariety  and  degree  of  ripe¬ 
ness.  When  )))-ocessed  they  ai’o  taken  from  the  ket- 
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ties  and  cooled  at  once.  They  are  labeled  at  any 
convenient  time  and  placed  on  the  market.  All  these 
operations  can  be  done  on  a  smaller  scale  by  a  little 
homemade  outfit,  the  i)rinciple  being  the  same 
whether  you  can  one  can  or  a  million.  I’ears,  plums, 
apricot.s,  peaches  and  berries  of  all  kinds  are  canned 
in  practically  the  same  way,  only  varying  the  treat¬ 
ment  to  suit  the  different  kind.s.  c.  o.  waiuoiu). 


Starting  a  Fishpond 

I  have  a  swamp  meadow,  about  three  acres,  natural 
l)a.sin,  brook  along  one  side,  and  two  springs  leading  in 
it :  exit  lower  end.  I  wish  to  dam  it  for  fishpond.  I 
can  get  about  five  feet  of  water  at  lower  end,  and 
about  two  feet  at  upper  end.  I  would  like  to  stock 
with  fish.  How  would  carp  do,  or  what  suggestions 
would  you  niiike?  L.  it. 

(Connecticut. 

I...  F.  does  not  give  all  the  details  that  are  needed 
if  one  is  to  give  a  full  an.swer  to  his  question,  hut  it 
is  possible  to  guess  at  .some  of  them.  From  tlm  fact 
that  the  average  depth  of  the  water  is  to  be  not  far 
from  three  feet,  it  is  evident  that  the  Avater  will  l)e 
quite  Avarm  during  the  Summer  and  the  pond  Avill 
not  suit  .such  fish  as  trout  and  small-mouth  black 
bass.  Tt  is  probable  also  th.at  the  bottom  Avill  be 
niuddj’,  and  Ave  must  stock  it  with  fish  that  like  a 
muddy  pond.  Carp  Avould  do  Avell  in  such  a  place  if 
kept  caught  doAvn  to  tiie  lajint  where  they  Avould 
have  food  enough  to  groAV.  If  overstocked  they 
would  be  veiy  small.  Also  they  do  not  take  the 
hook  AA'cll,  and  AA'ould  give  little  sjxu-t.  If  carj) 
would  bite  at  such  baits  as  are  used  for 


rounding  country  fills  it  up  rather  quickly.  Where 
possible  it  is  well  to  make  another  dam  above  the 
fir.st  to  catch  most  of  the  mud  and  hold  it.  This 
pond  can  be  drained  once  in  a  while  and  the  mud 
cleaned  out  Avirh  a  scraper.  It  is  usually  advised 
in  such  ;i  case  to  make  the  pond  by  digging  or  dam¬ 
ming  at  one  side  of  the  stream  course,  and  leading 
the  Avater  into  it  through  a  dit<'h  or  c:inal  Avith  head 
gates  to  shut  out  the  Avater  Avhen  the  pond  is  to  be 
cleaned. 

A  dei)tli  of  three  to  U\-e  fi^et  is  all  right  for  the 
main  pjul  of  the  pond,  but  a  pocket  .should  be  made 
Avhere  the  AA'iiter  Avill  be  six  or  .seven  feet  deep.  If 
the  ground  in  the  sAvaiup  raeadoAV  is  not  too  Avet,  this 
deeper  part  can  readily  be  made  l)y  u.se  of  a  horse 
scraper  before  the  dam  is  built.  An  outlet  .should 
be  made  .so  th.at  the  Avhole  pond  can  be  drained  Avhen 
desiiasl.  If  nets  are  to  be  used  in  the  pond,  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  should  be  made  as  smooth  as 
possible  l)efore  turning  in  the  Avater. 

The  fish  Avould  IniAe  a  better  chance  to  groAV  well  if 
the  jKmd  AA  ere  stocked  Avith  food  a  year  before  plant¬ 
ing  them.  The  best  Av.ay  to  do  this  AA'ould  be  to  go  to 
.some  pond  or  bake  Avlien'  the  Av.ater  is  .sh.alloAA'  and 
rake  up  a  mass  of  the  pbants  that  groAv  under 
water.  I'ut  this  in  tubs  .and  dump  it  in  (be  ih'av  poml 
as  soon  ,as  ])ossible.  There  Avill  be  a  gi'e.at  m.any 
kinds  of  small  insects,  etc.,  mixed  in  Avith  the  |)lants, 
and  tlu'.v  Avill  iiicreas(‘  as  the  i)lants  groAV.  .so  that 
tlMM'e  Avill  be  jileiity  of  food  for  a  proper  numb«>r  of 
fish.  If  the  tish  as  caught  after  a  year  or  tAvo  are 


those  that  happened  to  drop  Avith  the  eye  doAvn,  or 
laid  or  the  side,  the  former  position  being  the  best, 
and  the  ones  that  dropped  Avith  the  eye  looking  up 
Avere  the  longest  in  coming  up  and  often  did  not 
come  up  at  all.  Noav  if  .soil  and  Aveather  Avere  ex¬ 
actly  ideal,  the  bean  Avould  come  up  all  right  Avithout 
regard  to  the  lAositioii  of  the  seed  in  the  gromid, 
but  Avhen  the  ground  is  cold  and  rains  cause  a  crust 
to  form  ov('r  the  beans  after  planting,  Ave  haA'e  a 
different  i)roposition  on  our  hands  anrl  here  is  Avhy 
Ave  so  often  get  so  poor  a  st.ind  of  beans.  When 
a  number  of  beans  are  near  together,  as  they  are 
in  a  hill,  .some  of  these  are  bound  to  drop  right; 
these  soon  break  through  to  the  .surface,  letting  the 
air  enter  the  hill,  and  this  so  encourages  the  others 
that  all  are  ((uickly  “oA’er  the  top.”  When  a  bean 
germinates  and  begins  its  groAvth  the  stem  or  stalk 
starts  out  of  the  bean,  groAvs  doAvmv.ard  and  forms 
a  root  system  Avhich  must  become  strong  emnigh 
to  push  the  plants  to  the  .surface.  This  is  a  com- 
paratiAoly  easy  task  Avben  the  poAver  c.an  be  ap- 
jditsl  immediatel.v  beloAv  lh(^  burden,  as  is  the  case 
Avlum  the  seed  lies  Avith  the  eyes  doAvii,  but  Avhen 
the  reversed  position  occurs,  a  lot  of  time  and  plant 
energy  is  expended  before  the  sprout  or  .stem  gets 
around  and  doAvn  Avhere  it  can  get  a  root  hobi  to 
lift  the  bean,  AA'hich  luis  noAV  Ix'comc  sAvollen  and 
(piite  firmly  iml)eilded  in  the  crusted  .soil  :ind 
often  fails  to  .shoAv  abov(‘  tln^  surface,  'bhis  gives 
the  maggot  an  oiiportunit.v  to  (‘at  out  the  little 
leaves  and  a  bare  .stalk  or  ‘‘b.-ibl  head”  ai>p(‘:irs. 


Oat  Field  on  School  Farm  of  Kew  Yorlc  State  School  of  Agriculture,  Canton,  A".  Y.  Fig.  .3.T.I 


A'arious  fi.slu'S  they  AA'ould  be  In  great  d(‘- 
mand  evt?ryAvhere,  for  tliey  m.ike  a  very 
g((od  light  when  hooked.  Because  of  their  poor 
game  qualities  there  i.s  much  ]irejudic‘e  a.gainst  them 
and  many  States  haA'o  Iuavs  jirohibiting  placing  them 
in  public  Avaters.  t'arx)  and  lai'ge-mouth  black  bass 
would  be  a  good  combination,  because  the  carp  Avould 
furni.sh  a  large  amount  of  food  for  tlui  bass.  The 
trouble  Avith  this  combination  is  that  if  the  tAvo 
Avere  ])re.sent  in  proper  proportion  the  bass  Avould 
haA'e  .so  much  fecnl  that  they  Avould  be  hard  to  c.''.t.ch 
Avith  hook  and  line.  This  seen’.s  to  be  the*  nxil  reason 
for  the  stories  th.at  the  cari»  destroy  the  ba.ss  fi.sh- 
ing.  In  ni.iny  jdac-es  Avhere  the  tishing  has  bcaju  .so 
”de.stroyed,”  and  Avhere  the  fish  and  game  clubs  are 
(‘ailing  loudly  for  some  Avay  to  clean  out  the  c,ari), 
the  bass  are  present  in  immense  numbers.  Bass 
alone  aa'ouUI  not  gi-oAv  to  large  size  unless  fed  regu¬ 
larly.  The  pike  or  great  northern  pike  (Ibsox  lucius) 
would  do  Avcdl  in  such  a  pond,  but  AVould  h.ive  the 
same  di.sadAantages  as  the  bass  either  alone  or  Avitli 
car]i.  Probably  the  l>est  fish  to  plant  in  siu'i  a  pond 
Avould  be  the  one  knoAvn  to  small  boys  throughout 
NeAv  York  and  Noav  England  as  l)ullhead  or  lioim- 
pout.  This  fi.sh  Avould  breed  freely  in  such  a  pond. 
It  AA'ould  furnish  .some  good  fishing.  It  Avould  not  re- 
(luire  other  food  than  could  be  furnished  by  the 
plants  groAving  in  the  pond  if  the  numbers  AV(‘r(‘  kej)! 
doAvn  by  careful  fishing.  If  f(‘d  regularly  it  Avould 
provide  a  large  amount  of  fish  food  Avhich  usually 
brings  a  good  price. 

The  main  trouble  Avith  m.aking  a  pond  by  dam¬ 
ming  a  natural  basin  is  that  Avash  from  the  sur- 


too  .'-mall,  it  Ls  .a  .sign  that  they  are  probably  too 
croAvded  and  they  should  be  fed  or  caught  out. 

Al.rKKD  C.  AVEKU. 


Planting  Beans  in  Hills 

Tavo  or  three  months  ago  I  rend  an  article  in  The 
II,  N.-Y.  by  11.  E.  Oo.x  on  raising  beans.  He  says  it 
i.s  better  to  plant  them  in  hills  12  or  Tl  inches  .apart 
ii!st(‘iul  of  drills,  aiid  that  ther«‘  is  a  rea.son,  but  doe.s 
not  explain.  We  have  b(‘en  idauting  ours  in  drills 
and  have  succeeded  in  rai.sing  some  very  large  crops. 
V.'e  would  like  to  change  to  hills  on  account  of  the 
labor  caring  for  them.  AVould  Air.  Eox  tell  hoAV  far 
aiiart  he  Avould  put  the  hills,  and  how  many  b(‘ans  to 
the  hillV  The  A'ariety  Ave  are  planting  is  red  kidney. 

Waterford,  Me.  F.  u.  M. 

P  TO  tAvo  .A'e.irs  ago  I  firmly  believed  in  .and 
prnetict‘d  the  one  plant  in  a  place  for  beans. 
Experiments  and  results  luiAe  noAV  convinced  me 
that  .as  .se.asoiis  liaA'e  b(‘t*n  of  late  years,  hill  plant¬ 
ing  proves  to  be  a  sort  of  crop  insurance;  that  i.s, 
placing  the  roAvs  2s  to  .”>()  inches  apart  and  placing 
the  hills  about  10  inclu‘s  .ai)art  for  kidney  beams, 
Avith  thia'e  to  four  b(‘ans  in  a  hill,  (‘overing  lightly, 
not  OA'er  one-half  inch,  and  i)lant(‘d  not  later  than 
.Tune  10,  or  tairlier.  As  to  the  reasons  for  this 
m(‘thod  and  Avhat  l(‘d  to  it  I  Avill  giA'o  my  exp(‘r- 
i(‘nco : 

In  testing  seed  beans  in  the  Winter  of  1017  I 
noticed  that  there  Avas  (piite  a  (liff(‘r(‘nc(‘  in  the 
time  reipiired  for  some  Imans  of  the  same  kind,  and 
cover(Hl  the  same  depth,  to  germinate  and  push  to 
the  surface.  On  investigation  I  found  this  differ¬ 
ence  Avas  caused  by  the  position  of  the  bean  in  the 
soil.  The  beans  that  came  up  the  quickest  AA'ere 


I  lieli(‘\e  that  as  the  samsoiis  run,  banishing  tlm 
drill  from  our  bean  fields  Avould  rt‘sult  in  ;i  gr(‘atly 
increased  yield.  I  have  never  experienced  Avorse 
soil  and  .season  (condition  than  of  last  sea.son,  but 
out  of  a  numlier  of  differ(‘nt  varieties  of  beans  that 
I  plant(‘d  in  hills,  coAcring  about  one-half  inch,  I 
did  not  lose  a  single  hill.  The .  idanting  began  the 
first  Aveek  in  May,  and  continu(‘d  every  fcAA*  days 
until  the  middle  of  .lune.  I’here  Avere  three  roAV.s,  of 
Avhite  kidneys,  each  2tH)  feet  in  length,  Avith  exac-tly 
thr(‘e  b(‘ans  in  each  hill,  and  a  tine  crop  result(‘(L 
In  this  locality  the  small  Avhite  pea  bean  or  navy 
b(‘an  is  generally  jdanted.  I  plant  four  to  fiA'e  of 
these  in  a  hill.  ii-  e.  cox. 


Pomace  for  Cattle 

)B  s(‘veral  years  Ave  h.ave  talked  about  apple 
pomace  as  food  for  cattle.  Ep  to  within  a  short 
time,  this  pomace  aa'us  regarded  as  a  Avaste.  Noav 
and  then  some  farmer  fed  a  little  of  it.  or  hauled 
It  out  in  the  orchard  for  mtinure  or  mulch.  As  com¬ 
mercial  feeds,  including  Ixxd  pulp,  have  gone  up  in 
price,  more  farmers  have  experimented  Avith  pomace, 
until  noAv  groat  quantities  of  it  are  ftxl.  We  t)elieA'C 
that  Avithin  a  feAv  years  every  bit  of  pomace  Avill  be 
utilized.  It  AVill  be  dried  and  fed  very  much  like 
dried  beet  puh).  Already  avo  hear  of  a  number  of 
cider  makers,  who  are  putting  in  larger  boilers  and 
driers  for  the  purpose  of  handling  this  i)omacc. 
We  believe  that  within  a  few  years  it  will  become  a 
regular  ai'ticle  of  commerce  and  add  much  to  the 
commercial  feed  business. 
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Potatoes  Under  a  Mulch 

Last  Winter,  in  looking  over  some  books 
on  agriculture  in  our  iniblie  library.  I 
came  across  one  on  rai.sing  potatoes  by 
mulching.  I  took  it  home  and  read  it 
carefully,  not  only  otice  but  twice,  and 
concluded  to  try  it.  I  took  half  an  acre, 
of  the  i)oore.st  clay  soil  on  my  farm,  and 
jl»lowed  it  about  July  3,  as  it  was  too 
iwet  to  plow  before,  last  Spring  being  the 


B«et  Burpee’s  Columbia 

Lcttac*  Wayahead 
Raditli  Burpee's  Scarlet  Button 

Sweet  Com  Golden  Bantam 
together  with,  “Su^estions 
on  Seed  Sowing.”  Five  col¬ 
lections  for  $1.  to  different 
addresses  if  so  ordered.  If 
purchased  separately,  each 
collection  would  cost  55c. 

Burpee’s  Annual 


Food  will  win  the  war 
Produce  it! 

Five  of  the  Finest 
Fordhook  Vegetables 

For  25c  one  ^cketeach  backward  on  record  in  our  section, 
of  the  following:  'Kven  then  it  was  too  wet  to  plow,  but 

Bmb  Fordhook  Bush  Lima  it  could  not  be  put  off  any  longer.  Then 

I  harrowed  it  as  well  as  I  could  a  couple 
of  times,  marked  it  off  1^  feet  each  way, 
and  jdaiited  half  a  small  potato  in  each 
place.  Then  I  covered  it  to  the  depth  of 
about  six  inches  with  crushed  Sweet 
clover  straw — as  it  came  from  the 
thrasher  when  thrashing  my  Sweet  clover 
seed.  I  did  nothing  more  to  them  until 
digging  time,  except  that  I  sprayed  lightly 
t  j  a  couple  of  times  with  a  little  arsenate  of 

o»Veeeubicci.dFiowcrs.isD«iiied<reeuponre<,uert.  Wriu  Taris  green  diluted  m  walcr. 

lor  your  copy  todar.  i  Tills,  however,  was  unnecessary,  as  the 

Atlee  Burpee  &  Co<  |hngs  did  not  seem  to  bother  them  .‘iiiy. 

Seed  Grower*  Philadelphia  ■[  in.vop  .saw  potatoes  grow  faster  and  look 

grcmier  until  the  early  frost  which  cov- 
ertnl  the  country  canie  along  and  cut  them 
as  it  did  everything  else.  Before  I  left 
the  farm  I  told  the  men  that  there  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  be  enough  to  pay  for  dig¬ 
ging,  but  to  do  as  they  thought  best 
about  it.  They  took  out  a  little  over  GO 
bushels  of  potatoes,  and  of  a  fair  average 
size.  I  believe  that  had  they  been  planted 
about  .Tune  1  and  the  land  had  been  in 
proper  condition  we  would  have  had  more 
than  double,  the  quantity.  Undoubtedly 
the  Sweet  clover  straw  being  full  of  nitro¬ 
gen  had  something  to  do  with  the  result. 
I  shall  mulch  my  entire  crop  this  season, 
as  it  does  away  with  all  cultivation.  The 
straw  can  be  saved  and  used  repeatedly. 
Any  kind  of  str.aw  or  refuse  can  be  used. 
If  this  plan  proves  to  he  a  success  and 
there  is  no  question  about  that,  it  will 
make  a.  vast  difference  in  the  cost  of  po¬ 
tato  raising.  I  plant  only  the  Karly  Bo.se 
variety.  a.  b.  bi.oomixcu.m.k. 

Schenectady  To.,  X.  Y. 


TF  you  follow  the  instructions  i 
*  our  Garden  Book  your  garden 
is  almost  sure  to  be  a  perfect  suc¬ 
cess,  while  if  cared  for  in  a  hap¬ 
hazard  way  the  result  is  likely 
to  be  a  failure. 

256  pages;  four  full-page  color 
plates  and  four  full-page  duo- 
tone  plates;  also  hundreds  of 
photographic  illustrations. 

A  copy  free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 


DREER’S  EXCELSIOR  BEET  — 

Rich  blood  red  and  fully  as  early  as  any 
of  the  turnip  shape  beet,  besides  retaining 
its  tenderness  and  exquisite  quality  the 
entire  season. 

Packet  1 0  cts.  Oz.  30  cts. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St..Pluladelphia 


Cow  Peas 


Wood^s 

Seeds. 


AIVD 


Velvet  Beans 


Save  Fertilizer  Bills,  in¬ 
crease  crop  productive¬ 
ness,  and  make  the  best 
of  Summer  forage  crops. 

Will  improve  land  wonderfully, 
even  after  using  crop  for  forage 
or  grazing  purposes.  Can  be 
grown  to  excellent  advantage  in 
your  Corn  crop,  increasing  yield 
of  Corn  and  making  a  wonderful 
improvement  to  the  soil. 

Write  for  prices  and  “WOOD’S 
CROP  SPECIAL,”  giving  informa¬ 
tion  about  all  Seasonable  Seeds. 
Mailed  free  on  request. 

I.W.WOOD1SONS, 

Seedsmen,  Richmond,  Va. 


SEED  CORN 

Yellow  Flint  Corn 

Sample  tested  by  county  agent.  lOOjl  Kerraination. 

70  lb».,  on  Knr  ifb.OO  6  bn.  at  •  •4.7« 

lObu.  @  ...  $4.50 

No  ordor  teas  than  1  bu. 

FHAXK  E.  HAFE,  Jr.,  Eaet  Moriches  L.  1.,  N.Y. 

CloverSeed 

( lurhigli  grades  of  Grass  seeds  are  the  mostcare- 
rnlly  selei-tt'd  and  reeleaned.  Highest  in  Purity 
and  iTennination.  We  Pay  the  freight,  (latalog 
and  Samples  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
CLICKS  SEED  FARMS,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Fighting  the  Crow 

On  p.igo  237.  Michigan  Farmer  asks 
for  a  )»Iaii  for  <nit\vif ting  flie  crows.  A 
plan  fliat  very  often  jirovt's  sitccessful 
hero  if!  to  h.atig  jiiece>j  of  Itriglit  tin  by  a 
.string  from  a  pole  in  Yari<nts  p.arfs  of  the 
(i»‘](l  .iiist  its  file  corn  is  pricking  llirotigh. 
.V  slight  hreez('  will  keejt  them  whirling 
and  the  sunlight  fiashittg  will  nsnally  keep 
the  crows  away  until  the  corn  has  grown 
too  large  to  he  pulled.  Some  years  ago 
I  used  ii  rather  novel  method  for  riilding 
,niy  fndd  of  the  pe.sts.  The  field  jtlanted 
itlnit  year  was  one-third  of  a  mile  from 
the  Inmse,  Init  in  plain  sight.  I  owned  at 
tlnif  time  a  Remington  target  rifle,  nsing 
;i  40.“  grain  itullet  of  45  c.alibre.  I  n.sed 
to  bore  a  gimlet  hole  in  the  end  of  the 
hnllet  and  then  after  carefully  extracting 
the  bullet  from  a  22  short  rifle  cartridge 
insert  the  shell  with  the  powder  in  the 
end  of  the  Remington  bullet.  I  then  jdaced 
this  bullet  in  it.s  shell  with  00  grains  of 
powder  behind  it  and  loading  my  rifle 
waited  for  the  crows  to  appear.  When  a 
nice  huncli  had  got  nicely  settled  for  a 
feast  Avoiild  take  aim  at  the  centre  and 
blaze  away.  Immediately  on  striking  the 
ground  the,  bullet  would  explode  of  course 
throwing  up  quantities  of  dirt.  It  used  to 
be  laughable  to  watch  friend  crow  fall 
over  himself  trying  to  get  away  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  earthquake  in 
the  .shortest  po.ssible  time.  It  took  but  a 
few  exjdosions  of  this  sort  to  frighten  the 
crows  so  that  they  avoided  my  cornfield 
as  they  would  a  jiestilence. 

As  a  last  resort  when  evei-ything  else 
fails  we  take  a  .small  vial  of  strychnine, 
dissolve  it  in  warm  water,  an<l  soak  a 
few  quarts  of  corn  in  the  .solution  over 
night,  iind  the  next  morning  early  distri¬ 
bute  .sitme  where  the  crows  have  been 
I  working.  We  are  almost  certain  to  kill 
isome  be.sides  making  others  deathly  .sick. 
^After  this  ti'catment  I  have  never  known 
'the  remaining  crows  to  pull  in  that  field 
the  same  vear.  There  seems  To  he  eon- 
!siderable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  the  crow.  Personally  T  dislike 
^ro  kill  them  when  it  can  be  avoided.  I 


concede  he  robs  other  birds’  nests,  pulls 
corn,  and  sonietime.s  makes  a  nuisance  of 
himself  in  tlie  chicken  yard.  In  his  favor 
is  the  fact  that  he  consumes  thon.s;inds 
of  the  large  white  grubs  which  are  one  of 
our  worst  jiests  here,  not  only  in  fair 
meadows  but  in  our  corn  and  potato  fiehls 
as  well.  .T.  c.  c. 

Washington  Co.,  X.  Y. 


Pumpkins  and  Beans  in  Corn 

I  am  planning  to  plant  Connecticut 
pumpkins  with  my  corn.  Should  the 
pumpkin  hills  be  in  line  with  the  corn,  or 
between  the  corn  rows?  If  planted  in 
line  with  the  corn,  could  I  cultivate  with 
a  two-row  cultivator?  Should  the  pump¬ 
kins  he  put  into  the  ground  about  the 
time  tliat  the  corn  comes  up?  Also,  please 
advi.se  me  .about  planting  field  beaus  in 
my  cornfield.  Should  the  beaus  be  in  the 
corn  rows,  or  between  them?  Will  they 
interfere  with  cultivation?  Should  they 
be  planted  later  tlian  the  corn? 

I  have  some  laud  on  m.v  place  that  is 
very  much  in  need  of  building  up,  and 
which  I  am  to  plant  to  corn  tliis  Summer, 
and  follow  with  rye,  which  will  he  plowed 
under,  and  in  turn  followed  by  cow  pea.s. 
Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  sow  cow  peas 
between  the  corn  rows  this  Summer? 
Would  it  interfere  vflth  cutting  the  corn 
for  fodder?  Is  the  Soy  bean  as  good  fer¬ 
tilizer  as  the  cow  pea?  Is  it  as  good  for 
hay  and  grain  feeding?  n.  T..  Y. 

Culpeper  Co.,  A'.-i. 

You  can  jilant  pumpkins  in  the  rows 
with  the  corn  in  the  hills  or  between 
them.  You  can  use  the  two-row  cultiva¬ 
tor  till  the  vines  get  too  large.  While 
tliis  is  a  common  practice  for  getting 
j)umpkins.  it  interferes  with  a  proiier  ro¬ 
tation  of  crops  for  the  improvement  of 
the  land.  I  would  prefer  to  plant  in  .a 
separate  ])lot  like  watermelons,  and  then 
not  plant  pumpkins  but  AVinter  squashes 
that  are  .so  mucli  better.  That  is.  if  they 
:ire  for  human  food.  ■rinni)kiiis  are  very 
good  for  slock.  If  idanted  in  the  corn,  I 
would  plant  between  the  hills  about  the 
last  of  May.  A’ou  c.-in  pliint  the  Dutch 
Caseknife  beans  in  the  cum  hill  and  let 
them  clind)  on  the  ci»ra.  An  improved 
variety  of  this  bean  is  known  as  Bei-ger’s 
Green  Rod  Stringh'ss.  Tliey  ;ire  good  for 
s’naii  laauis  iind  also  dry.  You  should 
liave  all  your  land  in  a  systematic  rota¬ 
tion  with  the  legume  erops.  How  an 
early  variety  of  cow  peas,  like  Xew  Era. 
in  the  corn  .iust  ahead  of  the  last  lailtiva- 
tiou  and  cultivate  them  in.  Then  after 
cutting  :ind  shocking  the  corn  (setting  the 
shocks  in  lines  as  far  apart  as  con- 
venientl,  disk  down  the  peas  and  sow 
one  hushol  of  rye  and  15  lbs.  of  Crims<in 
clover  seed  an  acre.  The  Soy  bean  will 
make  more  food  for  stock,  from  the  ahuiid- 
aiice  of  its  riciier  seed,  'than  cow  pea.s. 
1‘ui‘ely  for  miinnriii]  ■value.  T  W()\dd  prefer 
cow  ]M‘as.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Construction  of  Septic  Tank 

I  wish  to  })nt  in  a  se|)ti<*  tank.  How 
large  should  it  he  for  a  family  of  si.x? 
AVill  it  freeze  if  not  put  below  frosr? 
W'hat  kind  of  tile  should  I  use  and  size 
of  tile?  TIow  far  should  tile  extend  fi-om 
tank  to  drain  it?  a.  s.  R. 

Schoharie,  X,  Y. 

A  sejitic  tank  should  hold  from  .30  to 
.50  gallons  of  li<iuid  per  day  for  each 
person  served.  For  a  family  of  six,  a 
tank  three  feet  deep,  three  feet  wide  and 
eight  feet  long,  inside  dimensions,  would 
luobably  .serve.  This  is  divided  into  two 
chamher.s.  the  settling  chamber  about 
three  feet  in  length ;  four-inch  tiles  from 
house  +0  tank  and  three-inch  drain  tiles 
for  the  overflow  are  used.  The  length  of 
runs,  or  amount  of  tiling  needed,  to  care 
for  the  overflow  from  the  tank  depends 
uixin  the  character  t)f  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  laid  ;  from  10  to  25  feet  of  til¬ 
ing  jier  person.  A  tank  will  not  freeze  if 
idacwl  just  beneath  the  surface,  tin* 
chemical  action  in  it  generating  sufik-iont 
heat  to  protect  it.  Before  attempting  to 
build  a  septic  tank  I  would  suggest  that 
you  write  your  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Ithaca,  X.  Y.,  and  ask  for  detailed 
plans.  Yon  .should  understand  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  construction,  at  least,  before 
undertaking  the  work.  T'here  are  many 
designs  for  septic  tanks,  no  two  alike, 
and.  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the 
simple  ones  work  as  well  as  any. 

xi.  n.  1). 


Wakeful 
Ni|hts 

*^^0  out  of  style 
in^'the  family  that 
once  drank  coffee 
but  now  uses 

INSTANT 
POSTUM 

This  wholesome  bev¬ 
erage  of  delicious 
flavor  contains  no 
drug  elements  to 
upset  heart  or  nerves 
and  its  cheery  good¬ 
ness  is  just  the  thing 
in  the  way 

IMr-'/-'--  •  ‘-.table 
- '  drink 


Dependable 


Be  prepared  to  have 
the  finest,  most  productive 

vegetable  garden  you  ever  had, 
by  planting  only  Isbell  seeds. 
Known  the  country  over  as  the 
sure  crop  kind.  Grown  in  Mich¬ 
igan,  and  sold  direct.  Isbell’s  New  1918 
Catalog  shows  many  famous  pedigreed 
strains.  It’s  a  valuable  book  and  guide 
to  bigger  and  better  yields. 

Prove  By  Test 

Prove  the  quality  and  germ¬ 
ination  of  Isbell  seeds  ' 
before  you  plant.  A  new 
way  to  buy  sure  crop  ^ 
seeds  that  means  many 
dollars  to  you.  Send  for 
your  catalog  today. 


S.M.  ISBELL  &  CO. 

985  Mechanic  St. 
Jackson.  Mich. 


GrotuD' 


Alcaays 

"Grocan 


Insure  success  in  your  garden.  Each 
lot  of  Maule’s  seeds  is  tested  for  vigor 
and  growing  power,  and  is  backed  by 
our  41  years*  success  as  seed  growers. 

THE  MAULE  SEED  BOOK 

176  pages  full  of  valuable  plants  CppiJ 
ing  and  gardening  information  f 
Send  for  it  today. 

Include  10c  and  we  will  send  you  a 
packet  of  specially  selected  pansy  seeds — 
a  generous  assortment  of  beautiful  Giant 
pansies— the  largest  known. 

You  save  money  and  get  fresh  seeds 
when  you  buy  from 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2153  Arch  Street  Phila..  Pa. 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

Thr«e  earliest vefirctables  io  cultivation  for  10c.  One 
packet  each,  Robinson’s  Earliest  Tomato,  Earlieet 
Round  Red  Radish,  Earliest  Lettuce,  10c  to  new 
customers.  Regrular  price  30c,  CATALOG  FRKK. 

C,  N.  Robinson&Bro.»0€pt«51»BaltJmore,Ai<i« 
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The  Home  Garden 


Working  a  Backyard  Garden 

\V  liat  is  tlift  best  method  of  jdaiiting 
my  garden?  I  have  a  plot.  22xrt2  ft., 
one  lOxlS  and  one  ir»x2r)  ft.  I.a.st  year 
the  plot  22.\52  was  a  lawn,  and  I  turned 
over  the  sod  and  planted  potatoes.  One 
experienced  man  told  me  T  ought  to  get 
12  bushels  of  jmtatoes.  I  got  three.  An¬ 
other  told  me  I  would  not  get  any.  or  at 
least  enough  to  pa.v  me  for  my  trouble, 
.IS  he  said  the  gas  from  the  factories 
would  kill  ever.vthing.'  A  great  oil  com¬ 
pany  has  }i  large  plant  one  mile  from  my 
place,  and  when  we  get  an  east  wiml  one 
can  alwa.v.s  smell  the  gases.  However.  I 
wish  to  plant  potatoes  again,  so  l.ist  Fall 
1  spaded  .in  two  loads  of  well-rotted 
manure,  and  now  would  like  to  know 
whether  to  plant  potatoes  in  this  same 
patch  and  wlien.  as  I  want  the  late  ones. 
I  had  the  rows  three  feet  apart  and  10 
inches  apart  in  the  row  and  three  inches 
fleep.  1  believe  if  T  had  good  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  I  could  grow  them  here  as  the  soil 
is  very  fine.  I  put  100  lbs.  of  .slaked  lime 
in  this  iiatch.  and  with  the  two  loads  of 
manure  I  am  anxious  to  tr.v  again.  I 
was  not  troubled  with  bugs  and  1  cut 
off  the  tops.  The  most  large  potatoes  I 
got  at  an.v  one  stalk  was  five,  the  average 
about  three.  T  would  like  to  raise  .about 
two  barrels  of  .yellow  turnips,  some  beets, 
.about  .^0  heads  of  cabbage  (late  variety), 
and  a  bushel  cif  red  onions.  Do  you  think 
I  could  get  .all  this?  T  have  two  loads 
more  of  fresh  manure  that  I  .shall  spade 
in  the  rest  of  the  ground  when  Spring 
opens.  I  also  want  wax  be.ans,  beets, 
lettuce,  and  Swi.ss  chard.  t.  .t.  a. 

Bayonne.  N.  .T. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  crojis  would 
be  affected  by  oil  gas  at  the  distan<‘e  of 
one  mile  awa.v.  That  your  potato  crop 
was  not  large  was  no  doubt  due  to  .some 
other  cause.  This  sod  land  should  have 
prodiiced  a  gooil  crop,  under  usual  condi¬ 
tions.  but  it  is  scarcely  jiossibie  it  would 
have  j)roduct‘d  as  large  a  croji  as  you  think 
you  ought  to  have  harvested.  A  plot  of 
ground  22x.T2  contains  1.14-1  square  feet, 
which  is  !i  vt'ry  small  fraction  over  one- 
thirty-eighth  of  an  acre.  Tf  it  had  pro¬ 
duced  12  bushels,  you  would  have  got 
at  this  rate  4.o0  bushels  to  the  acre, 
which  would  be  considered  an  extraordi- 
naril.v  Itirge  crop,  even  by  the  most  ex- 
.(lerienced  grower.  n'he  potato  farmer 
considers  himself  fortunate  if  his  crop 
will  yield  him  .200  bushels  per  acre.  Tt 
is  usually  much  less,  so  if  you  got  three 
Imshels  the  yield  (when  comparcMl  with 
the  maximum)  was  about  one-third  of  a 
crop.  Tt  is  not  considensl  good  jtractice 
to  follow  jiotatoes  with  potatoes,  nor  to 
use  stable  mfuiure  or  lime  on  this  croji 
as  it  hiis  a  tendency  to  produce  scab. 
fTowi'ver,  in  this  instance  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  all  right,  as  the  land  is  Cfunpara- 
tively  new,  and  the  manure  and  lime 
being  applied  last  Fall  their  injurious  ef¬ 
fects  may  jmssibly  be*  dissipated.  B.v  the 
use  of  good  seed,  properly  jilanted.  fertil¬ 
ized  and  good,  clean  cultivation,  it  will 
be  possible  to  increase  this  year’s  cro|i 
considerabl.v  over  that  of  last  year. 

1 ’reparation  of  the  soil  should  be  deep  and 
I  borough.  On  well-drained  land  a  plant¬ 
ing  depth  of  three  to  five  inches  is  best. 
Xorthern-grown  seed  is  usually  preferred, 
though  some  growers  claim  to  get  cfiually 
good  or  bettor  results  from  second-crop 
l<onthern-grown  seed.  In  cutting  the  seed 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  leave  two  eyes 
to  a  piece,  and  to  drop  the  pieces  (two  in 
the  hill)  about  18  inches  apart,  in  rows 
three  feet  apart.  A.s  to  the  amount  of 
fertilizer  per  acre,  it  is  largel.v  a  matter 
of  soil  and  circumstances.  As  little  as 
><00  pounds  can  be  made  to  answer,  and 
as  much  as  2,000  pounds  can  be  used 
with  profit.  In  your  case  it  will  probably 
be  well  to  apply  it  at  the  maximum  rate. 
Vou  will  re<)uii-e  about  .20  pounds:  buy 
only  the  high  grade  of  special  potato  fer¬ 
tilizer,  apply  2.')  poumls  liroadcast  as 
evenl.v'  as  iiossible.  after  jilowing  or  sjiad- 
ing  and  while  the  ground  is  .';till  in  the 
rough,  harrow  or  siiaile  in  thoroughly, 
and  apply  the  other  25  pounds  in  the 
furrow  at  time  of  planting.  The  crop 
should  be  well  cultivated  three  to  five 
time.s.  Buy  your  seed  and  fertilizer  from 
a  reliable  seed  house. 

T  notice  you  speak  of  having  2.2  rows 
on  this  piece  of  ground.  If  it  is  only 
22x52  feet  and  the  rows  run  the  short 
w.ay.  the  space  between  the  rows  would 
be  only  about  two  feet  three  inches,  which 
was  entirely  too  close.  Tt  is  a  big  mis¬ 
take  to  plant  anything  so  it  will  be  un- 
dplv  crowded.  The  results  are  always 
bad  :  when  plants  have  not  suffici‘”’t  rooni 


for  development  they  aUvays  produce  a 
smaller  and  generall.v  au  inferior  crop. 
Plant  onl.v  17  rows  this  year,  and  allow 
a  space  of  18  inches  between  the  border 
and  outside  rows  fo'''  cultivating.  The 
other  two  pieces  certain  a  total  of  only 
55.5  square  feet,  or  i  small  fraction  under 
one-seventy-eightb  of  an  acre.  That  is  a 
small  piece  of  ground,  and  it  will  not  be 
possible  tc  .raise  so  much  stuff  on  it.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  you  could  rai.se  two 
barrels  of  turnii^s  on  the  whole  of  it.  to 
sa.v  nothing  of  the  other  crops  you  want 
to  raise.  .Tu.st  how  much  can  be  produced 
on  a  jiiece  of  ground  of  a  given  size  de¬ 
pends  on  the  quality  of  the  .soil,  and  the 
man  behind  the  hoe ;  mostly  on  the  man. 
Without  expert  knowledge  of  the  business, 
which  can  only  be  gained  b.v  hard  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  get  the  maximum  returns. 

You  say  you  want  to  raise  two  barrehs 
of  turnips,  .50  heads  of  late  cabbage,  one 
bushel  of  red  onions,  wax  beans,  beets, 
lettuce  and  Swiss  chard.  As  it  will 
be  impossible  to  occup.v  all  the  ground 
with  turnips,  if  anything  is  to  be  rai.sed 
for  use  in  the  latter  part  of  Summer  it 
will  be  necessary  to  reduce'  the  planting 
to  one  piece  of  ground  ruily.  which  .should 
be  the  smaller  one.  As  the  turnips  do  not 
have  to  be  sown  before  about  tbe  first  of 
August,  for  Winter  use.  the  ground  they 
are  to  occupy  can  be  planted  with  early 
maturing  crops,  such  :is  lettuce,  early 
beets  and  beans,  gauging  the  planting  .so 
the  early  crops  can  be  cleared  off  by  the 
time  the  turnijis  have  to  lie  sown.  Bi'ets 
may  be  sown  as  early  as  the  ground  is  in 
good  condition  to  work.  Lettuce  may  also  . 
be  sown  about  the  same  time.  Tioth  will 
be  ready  for  use  in  70  to  SO  days.  Early 
beans  may  be  jilanted  about  the  first  week 
in  May,  and  will  be  ready  for  use  b.v  fii'st 
to  middle  of  .Tul.v.  The.se  three  ('rojjs  can 
occupy  all  the  turnij)  ground.  2'he  onions 
should  be  jilanted  as  early  as  jiossilile  in 
the  other  jiiece.  jdanting  three  rows  the 
long  way  at  one  foot  apart.  These  .should 
be  ready  for  harvesting  about  the  middle 
of  August,  when  they  can  be  cleared  off 
and  the  gi-ound  jilanted  t<i  beans  for  late 
or  I'^'aH  use.  One  row  of  Swiss  chard 
should  be  enough  for  your  use.  !ind  may  I 
be  sown  about  May  1.  i 

2’he  remainder  of  the  ground  is  to  be  | 
reserved  f<ir  second  jdanting  of  beets,  let¬ 
tuce  and  beans.  'I'lie  lettuce  should  be 
sown  about  thri'c  weeks  after  the  first 
sowing,  and  tin*  beets  ami  beans  about 
four  weeks  after  the  first  sowing,  making 
the  rows  of  beets  aniT  lettuce  1,5  inches 
ajiart,  and  the  rows  of  beans  24  inches 
ajiart.  Tiate  cabbage  plants  can  be  set 
around  the  outer  edge  of  the  larger  bed. 
,\t  two  feet  apart,  there  will  be  room  for 
about  40  jilants.  Set  these  out  about  the 
end  of  .Tune.  Spread  tbe  manure  you 
ha\e  on  the  beds  as  evenl.v  as  possible, 
breaking  up  all  clumjis  before  sjireading. 
Sjiade  the  ground  deeji,  and  tluiroughly 
incorporate  the  manure  with  the  soil. 
Break  up  the  clods,  making  the  ground  as 
fine  as  po.ssible,  as  your  success  will  de- 
jiend  to  considerable  degree  on  the  me¬ 
chanical  condition  of  the  soil.  After  the 
ground  has  been  sjiaded  and  before  raking, 
ajijil.v  about  25  jiounds  of  high-grade  fer- 
'■.ilizer  (jiotato  fertilizer  will  answer),  or 
(luh'erized  sheeji  manure  broadcast,  and 
then  rake  and  smooth  the  ground  for 
jdanting.  T’lant  all  seeds  to  a  dejith 
about  e<|ual  to  four  tiiiu's  their  diameter, 
and  if  tbe  gi-ound  is  dr.v  at  time  of  sow¬ 
ing  tread  tlu'in  in  with  the  feet,  and 
smooth  with  b;ick  of  steel  rake.  2'his 
will  jiack  the  soil  around  the  seeds,  jire- 
vent  them  from  drying  out.  and  thus  in¬ 
sure  a  good  percentage  of  germination. 
Sfion  as  Jilants  are  uji  high  enough  to 
make  the  rows  easil.v  distinguishable  cul¬ 
tivation  should  begin.  W(*eds  should  be 
as  carefull.v  and  as  energetic.ally  guarded 
against  as  we  guard  our  liberty,  and  as 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,  so 
is  it  likewise  the  price  of  a  good  crop. 
If  noxious  weeds  are  allowed  to  gain  ii 
foothold  it  means  more  or  less  damage  to 
the  crop,  if  not  the  total  destruction  of  it. 
Whether  noxious  weeds  are  troublesome 
or  not,  the  crop  should  be  cultivated  every 
week  or  10  days  until  read.v  for  use,  and 
always  after  rains,  as  «oou  as  the  ground 
is  dr.v  enough  to  work,  no  matter  how 
often  that  may  l.e.  re. 


DIBBLE’S 

ENSILAGE 

CORN 

Mammoth  White 
D  ent,  Improved 
Learning  and  Early 
Yell  o  w  D  ent,  in 

our  opinion  the  best  vari¬ 
eties  on  earth  and  of  splen¬ 
did  (termination,  every  lot 
liavin^  been  tested  in  our 
own  Laboratory ;  average 
germination  above  95^, 
none  below  90%  and  sold  to 
you  under  our  famous  ten- 
day-money- back-if-you  - 
want-it  guarantee  subject  to 
any  test  you  choose  to  make. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn 

is  doubly  tested  first,  from 
average  ears  taken  from  the 
cribs  and  again  from  com¬ 
posite  sample  when  shelled, 
recleaned  and  screened  at 
our  SeedhoLise  just  before 
shipping. 

By  arrangement  with  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  we  are  furnishing  up  to  12,000  bushels 
of  these  varieties  to  members  or  branches  at 


M.OO  Per  Bushel— Bag's  Free 

and  as  we  still  have  full  stocks  in  store,  we  extend  the  offer 
to  include  all  Farmers,  Farmers’  Clubs,  Granges,  Farm 
Bureaus  and  the  like.  This  offer  holds  good  as  long  as 
present  stock  lasts  and,  at  these  low  prices,  it  won’t  last  long. 

Telegraph,  Telephone  or  send  in  your  order  by  mail,  but  send  it  quick 

We  also  have  at  this  time,  limited  stocks  of  splendid  vari¬ 
eties  to  plant  for  a  husking  crop  in  the  extreme  northern 
States,  such  as  E^arly  White  Cap,  Yellow  Dent,  Early  Huron 
Dent,  Sanford’s  White  Flint,  Early  Canada  Eight-Rowed 
Yellow  Flint,  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint  and  Gold  Nugget 


Address:  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  B,  Honeoye  FaMs.N.Y. 
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Experience  in  Bridge-grafting 

In  tho  Hope  Farm  Notes,  page  oSO, 
tlic  writer  says  he  has  not  had  gowl 
luck  in  bridge-grafting  after  mice  had 
girdled  his  trees.  Two  years  ago  I 
had  an  experience  with  mico-girdled 
trees,  which  may  help  him  some.  I  had 
had  DO  pi-evions  experience  with  this 
form  of  grafting,  and  when  I  found  six 
or  seven  apple  trees  completely  girdled 
in  a  row  of  dwarf  trees,  s<mie  of  them 
two  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  I 
was  very  much  concerned.  These  trees 
were  personal  friends  of  mine,  and  the 
mice  had  very  carefully  taken  the  best 
ones.  I  determined  to  save  them  if  I 
••ould.  I  sent  for  the  government  bul¬ 
letin  on  bridg<*-grafting,  and  consulted 
the  city  forester  and  one  of  our  large 
nurserymen.  I  found  ver.V  little  in¬ 
formation  obtainable  on  this  subject; 
nurserymen  never  Imther  to  bridge-graft 
trees,  they  just  pull  them  up  ami  scrap 
them.  I  think  they  don’t  have  any  ))er- 
sonal  friends  among  the  trees.  I  did,  so 
with  what  aid  I  obtained  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  bulletin  I  set  to  work  to  save 
them  and  I  was  com))letely  successful. 
1  made  some  slight  mistakes  in  opor.it- 
ing;  Figs.  11154  and  25.’5  .show  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  tree  that  is  a  neat 
workmanlike  job  and  one  that  is  not. 
Fig.  255  shows  a  tree  the  bridge^  scions 
of  which  were  not  properly  laid  and  tied 
close  to  the  tree.  They  are  bowed  too 
much,  as  will  be  seen,  but  th<‘.v  united 
with  the  tree  jierfeetly  and  carried  the 
sap  over  all  right.  Fig.  2.14  .shows  the 
scions  laid  close  to  the  tre«>  as  they 
should  be.  In  .a  few  yeai's  there  will 
be  hardly  a  sign  of  the  scions  or  the 
girdling.  I  was  stirprised  to  see  how 
perfectly  this  foian  of  grafting  overcame 
the  injury  from  girdling,  and  how,  with 
haiHlly  one  exception,  the  scions  united 
with  the  tree. 


that  ju.st  fitted  each  other,  with  one  two 
or  three  inches  deeper  than  the  other 
to  allow  space  for  water.  When  the 
water  cools  and  the  Avax  begins  to 
thicken  you  can  either  I’eplace  the  water 
with  hot  water  from  the  house  or  have 
a  kerosene  stove  or  lamp  in  a  box  or 
pail  to  set  the  pail  oji  and  keep  it  warm. 

Massachusetts.  .r.  p.  pol.c.xu. 


Cutting  Back  Japan  Quince 

1  have  a  .Japan  quince  hedge  which  has 
been  neglected  for  years.  Could  I  cut  it 


.1  i< iicccsxfii  I  Ij.iii  m jtle  of  Jtridin- 
finiffhiij,  Fiff.  2.5.} 


down,  at  or  near  the  ground,  jind  will  it 
come  out  again  in  goo(l  .«hape?  ii.  K.  v. 
PasA'oag,  K.  I. 


I  waited  until  the  earth  at  the  base 
of  the  trees  was  free  from  frost,  and 
then  early  in  .\pril  I  bridge-gi'aftinl  them. 
I  used  ordiiiary  grafting  wax  kept  in  .a 
liquid  state  by  hot  water  in  an  ordinary 
glue  pot.  I  made  at  both  tho  lower  and 
upper  extremities  of  the  girdling  .‘i  <-lean 
margin  down  to  the  hard  wootl,  through 
the  bark ;  in  some  cases  the  girdling  ex¬ 
tended  very  irregularly  around  tho  tree, 
leaving  spaces  entirely  without  bark  10 
to  18  inches  in  length.  In  such  cases  I 
did  not  carry  the  cut  directly  around 
the  tree,  but  followed  the  gnawed  por¬ 
tions  to  a  great  extent  so  as_  not  to  re¬ 
move  so  much  bark,  giving  long  scions 
at  one  place  and  short  ones  at  others.  I 
u.<^<;d  either  four  or  six  .sciou.s',  according 
1.0  Hie  size  of  the  tnux 

The  scions  wen;  trimmed  Avodge- 
shaped  on  one  side  only.  At  the  point 
of  insertion  under  the  bark  of  the  tree 
I  found  they  split  the  bark,  so  I  cut  the 
bark  Avith  the  jioint  of  a  knife,  and  by 
so  doing  Avas  enabled  to  insert  the  scions 
easier  and  left  a  clean  straight  fracture 
in  the  bark  much  easier  to  he.al.  I  <-ov- 
(‘i-ed  all  the  gmiAved  portion  or  girdled 
l»art  df  the  tree  Avith  liquid  Avax  and  after 
the  scions  Avere  inserted  every  other 
I».‘irt  Avhere  air  or  moisture  could  enter ; 
then  Avound  that  jiortion  Avhere  the  scions 
were  under  the.  bark  with  raffia  ami  also 
about  midway  betAveen  these  pla<;es  on 
the  si-ions  to  k<*e))  them  close  to  the 
tree.  I  allt>wed  the  scions  to  groAV  fi’om 
the  exposed  buds  uiion  them  until  the 
groAvth  Avas  four  or  five  inches  long; 
then  I  either  rubbed  or  cut  them  off. 
After  Avrapping  the  raflia  around  the 
tree  I  covered  it  all  Avith  grafting  aauix 
with  a  brush.  I  found  the  melted  form 
of  the  Avax  much  the  better,  quicker  and 
easier  to  apply.  I  Avas  surpri.sed  at  the 
groAvth  of  the  scions;  before  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Avas  over  some  of  them  Avere  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  When 
luit  in  they  Avere  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil. 
T  watched  the  raffia  closely  and  removed 
it  as  soon  as  there  Avas  any  evidence  of 
binding.  In  some  cases  the  groAvth  Avas 
so  rapid  that  the  trees  attended  to  that 
themselvi's  and  burst  the  raffia.  A 
sharp  knife,  some  raffia,  liquid  wax,  a 
complete  covering  of  injured  parts  to 
exclude  moisture  and  air,  a  little  gump¬ 
tion  and  any  boy  avIio  can  Avhittle  can 
do  the  job. 


There  should  be  no  trouble  following 
the  cutting  doAvn  of  this  old  hedge.  This 
is  often  jiracticed  Avith  good  results,  Avhen 
the  plants  have  become  old  and  unsightly. 


<)rn-lon;i  drafis  and  Their  Jtcsidt. 
Fig.  2J.5 

Cut  to  Avithin  12  or  18  inches  of  the 
ground  and  remove  all  dead  and  unhealthy 

AA’OOd.  K. 


Frightening  Fruit-eating  Birds 

I  read  Avith  interest  the  different  modes 
of  preventing  birds  from  destroying  small 
fruit.  We  have  lots  of  trouble  here  Avith 
birds  eating  our  chicken  feed.  The  best 
AA^ay  Ave  have  found  is  to  get  a  .32.  caliber 
single-shot  rim-fire  rifle  and  shoot  a  mus¬ 
tard-seed  .shot  that  can  be  got  at  any 
hai’dAvare  store.  That  small  shot  Avill  not 
break  the  bones,  but  they  Avill  fly  off  and 
die,  and  in  the  meantime  Avill  impart  their 
troubles  to  the  rest  of  them,  and  tlu're  you 
are.  This  remedy  is  tough  on  the  birds, 
but.  “any  port  in  a  storm.”  M.  C.  moiik. 

Florida. 


Ca/wirnrn  Yellow  Dent  c.iret’ully  selected.  Vitality. 
oCcuViUiii  lestO.W.  Sample  on  reqnest.  $5  per  bus' 
J.  HENRY  BARTRAM,  ■  Laxsdownk,  Pa'. 


QCen  PflTATflC^  Best  Green  Mountain,  12  per  bus. 
OCCU  rUIAIUCO  atShepang,  Conn,  (’ash  orders. 
Address  OLIVE  S.  COOPER.  476  E.  18th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


SeedPotaioes 


99%  Pure  Irish  Cobblers,  Green  Alts., 
OhIoB.  Bliss,  Bovie  and  otliers.  Sand 


laud  gro^vn,  FARA’IEW  FARM,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


I  feel  sure  he  AA’ill  be  more  than 
repaid  for  his  trouble.  I  did  not  use 
my  j  hm  jiot.  but  bought  tAvo  cheaiA  pails 


IHuatrated  Catalog  Free.  Buy  Direct 
OeeurUTaTOeS  from  ARTHUR  iLDRlDtiE,  Vhherv,  .V.  T. 


PnlofftfiCk  Brtvee.  ranii»n,  Mt  .  N’orfliffr  Xi 

r  UIdll/eo  iJt.se,  tnix-weeks.  (  .  \V.  I'QHh.  Kl^hn s.  N  ^ 
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FOR  A  FULL  DAY’S  WORK 

Half  a  day’s  work  on  your  Tractor 
or  Gras  Engine  can  very  easily  be 
lost  tlirongli  a  broken  spark  plug. 

And  it  may  come  just  when  yon 
can  least  afford  to  lose  it. 

Doii^t  take  cliaiices.  (let  the  spark  plug 
tliat  has  no  porcelain  to  break — that’s 
SOOTLESS — the  brass  plug  with  the 
heat  proof,  oil  proof,  leak  proof,  mica  in- 
siiltation — preferred  for  farm  orcaru.se. 

Ask  for  SO(4TLF^S,  the  brass  plug — 
no  luisling  into  cylindei’  heads. 

All  Dealers,  J1.25 

OAKES  &  DOW  COMPANY 
33  CHARDON  STREET,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


LYMAN’S 

Guaranteed  Genuine 

GRIMM 

ALFALFA 


Proven  Hardiest  By 
Agricultural  College  Tests 


A  Photo  taken  of  one  of  the  47  Fields  established 
in  1916  by  F.  Forbell,  Alfalfa  Specialist  in  Minne¬ 
sota  College  of  Agriculture.  On  these  fields  Lis- 
comb  Alfalfa  was  sown  along  side  of  Lyman’d 
Grimm.  During  the  following  winter  most  of  the 
Liscomb,  touted  by  some  seedsmen  as  being  very 
hardy,  winterkilled — but  the  Grimm  came  through 
the  winter  in  excellent  shape,  as  is  shown  by  the 
above  photo.  ^ 

The  same  success  with  Lyman’s  Grimm  has  been 
met  with  all  over  the  country. 

Heaviest  Yields— Highest  In 
Feeding  Value— Best  For  Seed 

In  establishing  your  Alfalfa  field,  sow  Grimm 
Seed  which  is  known  to  be  genuine.  With  each  lot 
of  my  seed  I  furnish  a  certificateof  its  genuineness. 
I  specialize  in  Grimm  Alfalfaonly.  Book,  "How  I 
discovered  the  Grimm  Alfalfa  ”  and  seed  sample 
Free.  Martin  E.  Thew,  who  wrote  the  article  on 
Alfalfa  in  the  March  2nd  issue  of  this  paper,  is  one 
of  my  patrons. 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfelfadalo  Farm,  Box  32,  Excelsior,  Minn. 


Hoffman’s  Seed  Oats 

Unstained — not  sprouted — sound — white— 
clean-SIX  VARIETIES— hoth  aide"  and 
“tree"  types — all  heavy  yielders.  List 
includes  the  famou9“White  Tar¬ 
tar” — “Bumper  Crop” — also 
purestrain  of“Swedl9h 
select.”  These  Oats 
will  increase 
your  yields. 


1918 

Seed  Book 

Offers  seeds  for  every  farm  crop 
and  tells  how  to  grow  them.  Specializes 
in  Alfalfa,  Soy  Beans— Field  PeafT^eed  Po- 
tatoes->-Seed  Com  for  silage  and  cribbing.  Hoff¬ 
man’s  Seed  Book  is  sent  free  with  oats  and  other 
samplaa  if  you  mention  this  paper.  Wnte  today. 

A-  H,  HOFFMAN,  In<^ 

Landisville.  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


RECLEANED  ALFALFA  TESTED 

Hardy  Dakota  Grown  Alfalfa  Seed  Registered 
and  Pedigreed  Strains  a  specialty.  Dakota 
Grimm,  Disco  19A  and  Baltic  Alfalfa.  Hardy  as 
the  hardiest.  Write  to-day  for  samples,  catalog 
and  circular.  See  the  seed,  read  the  proof. 


EVERGREENS 

Hardy  eorts.  Nursery  Grown  for  wind* 
breaks,  hedgres  and  lawn  plantingr*  H  to 
SlOperlOO*  Weshipeverywhere,  Writeatonce 
for  Free  Evergreen  Book  andSOGreat  Bargain 
bb«eL  World*i  Urgeet  fmgrtta  gr«w«r».  £at.  18&6. 

o.  mu  Dundee,  111. 

BoxA212  CMr,n,.  VKMiMl. 


DAKOTA  IMPROVED  SEED  CO. 

807  Lawler  Street  Mitchell,  So.  Dak. 


Aenevaoiic  ROOTS,  HORSERADISH  SETS.  CABBAGE 

Asparagus  beets,  onion  plants,  lettuce,  toma¬ 
toes.  EGG  PLANTS.  PEPPERS  and  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 
Send  for  Price  List.  J,  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and. 

Basket  Factory  in  the  Country, 

New  Albany  Eax  &  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany  .In<L 


TOMATO 

SEED 

$1.60  here. 


NEW  STONE.  Saved  from  first  of 
last  season’s  crop.  }4  1b..75c.;  lb., 
SiS.ffO  delivered.  Seed  Sweet  Po. 
tatoes.  Yellow  Naniemond,Up  Riv¬ 
ers.  and  Big  Stem  Jersey.  Bnshel, 
H.  AUSTIN,  Fklton,  Delaware 


QAArl  Dn-f’Sl-l’nOC  dibbles  RUSSEU.Oue 
I^LPld  of  the  very  best 

main  crop.  E.  B.  E  N  G  L  E.  MARIETTA.  PENN. 


flalo  Irish  Prolific.  $1.2.6  bn.  Samples  stamp. 

Udl9  FAItH,  Box  497,  South  Hammond,  Xew  York 


YOU  NEED  THIS  FRUIT  GUIDE 


It  lists  and  accurately  describes  dependable  varieties  of 
Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries  and  Small  Fruits. 
For  30  years  we  have  been  growing  hardy,  strong-rooted 
trees — all  budded  from  bearing  orchards.  Every  variety  of 
peach  la  first  tried  out  in  our  famous  test  orchard.  Send  a 
postal  to-day  for  this  free  80-page  illustrated  Fruit  Guide. 
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larnes’s  Trees 

are  New  England  grown. 

In  spite  of  reported  short¬ 
age  of  nursery  stock  In  many 
sections,  we  have  a  good 
assortment  of  the  lead 
ing  varieties— adapt- 
Our  ed  to  our  severe 

Fruit  Northern  cli- 

Book  will  mate.  Plant 

helpyou  grow  them, 

fruit  by  up-to- 
date  methods.  It 
contains  much  prac-  . 
tical  information  about 
Apples,  Peaches, 

Pears,  Plums,  Cher¬ 
ries, etc.  Write  for 
your  copy  to-  - 

day— /rr«. 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8  Yalesviile.  Coniii 


MALONEY 


Fruit  and  Ornamentals.  Vines,  Slirubs, 
Maloney  A.-1  quality  selected  from  the 
choicest  stock  srrown  in  our  400-acre 
nurseries.  Direct  to  you  at  cost  plus  one 
profit  only.  Hardy,  fresh  dug,  healthy, 
true  to  name — Write  for  free  wholesale 
catalog:  in  colors  gdrina  valuable  information 
about  nursery  stock  and  Folder  on  * '  Care  of 
Trees  and  Shrubs.*’  Free. 

Malonev  Bros.  &  Wells  Co.,  53  East  St,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

VanttviUe’s  Piovter  ItTjo/esa/e  Nurseriett 


Save 
money 
and  get  reliable 
trees,  backed  by 
strong  guarantee.  Catalog 
^  shows  lowest  1918  prices. 

Kelly  Bros.  Wholesale  Nurseries 
460  Main  SIre.l,  Danavllle.  W.  Y. 


HIGHESTQUALITY 

NURSERY  STOCK 

AS  rSVAL 

BiglS-page  illustrated  catalog 
sent  free  on  i-etiuest.  Choice 
bargains.  Write  today. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

cheapest  to  buy  the  best/ 


FRUIT  TREES 

and  Plants,  Shrubs,  ^  ines,  Roses. 
Everything  for  the  Orcliard, 
Fruit,  Garden  and  Law  n. 

Select  Varieties — Quality  Stock 
Ituy  Ilirectfrom  tlie  Cl  rower 
at  lowest  wholesale  prices. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

Grover  Nursery  Company 

67  Triut  Bldg.  Roclierier,  N.  Y. 


JONES’  NUT  TREES 

My  hardy  Pennsylvania-grown 
trees  are  the  best  obtainable. 
Pecans,  English  and  Black  Wal¬ 
nut,  Shagbarks,  etc.,  all  budded 
or  grafts  trees,  no  seedlings. 
Attractive  catalogue  free. 

J.  F.  JONES.  SpBcialist 

B<»X  K.  L.VNCASTKR,  1*A. 


Strawberry  Plants 

We  are  offering  million,  of  high  grade  plants,  at 
wholesale  prices,  including  the  ever-hearing  varie¬ 
ties,  QUAKANTE£I>  tme-to-uamo  and  please 
you  or  your  money  refunded. 

PROGRESSIVE,  (ever-l»earlng) . S  5  per  M 

SUPERB,  (ever  bearing) .  6  per  M 

PEERLESS,  (ever-bearing) .  lOperM 

IDEAL,  (ever-bearing) .  lOperAI 

Standard  Varieties  from .  3  to  4  per  M 

Send  for  wholesale  price  list.  It'a  Free. 

C.  W.  JOHNSON  A  CO*.  •  SALISBURY,  MDe 


EVER-BEARING  plants  $1 .25 

STRAWBERRYCposIpaid)  1 


Progressive  or  Superb.  Guaranteed  to  fruit  tlii.s 
year— and  to  reach  you  OK.  Also  big  20th  century 
HaJalno'  Froo  fully  describing  our  millions  of  small 
UdIdlUg  riCC  fruit  plants  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Get  the  book  atonce.  Make  “Townsend  s  wiiy  your 
way."  "IF  IT’S  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  WE  GOT 'EM." 


E.  W.  Townsend,  R.  R.  25,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  selected  10  varieties  out  of  a  hundred  and  tried  U> 
select  ten  of  the  best— Early.  Midseason  and  Late.  Send  for  our 
new  price  list— also  of  tomato  seed  tomato  plants.  Pepper. 
Cabbagre.  Celery,  and  Sweet  Potato  plants  in  season. 

Romance  Seed  and  Plant  Farms. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON  CHESWOLD,  DEL. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  |TperT,ooo. 

Guaranteed  first-class  and  true-to-name.  CATA¬ 
LOG  FREE  which  describes  each  variety,  tells  how  to 
plant.  BUNTINGS  KUNSERIES,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Delaware 


STRAWBERRIES 

TRY  WM.  BELT,  JOE.  OR  DUNLAP  (Sw  eetest  and  best.)  Send  us 
one  dollar  carefully  wrapped  for  which  we  will  mail  and 
guarantee  150  plants  of  either  eoi-t  or  60  of  each.  East  of 
Miss,  river  only.  Cat.  free.  SLAYMAKER  SSON.Wramine.Deliw.re 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

ON  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Many  other  varieties  and 
g.'ii’den  roots  at  re.-isonahle  prices.  Catalogue  FREE. 
Write  today  to  A.  K  WESTONS  COMPANY.  Bridgman.  Mich. 


PlcYTitc  money  MAKING  VARIETIES 

atrawDerry  riants  reasonable  prices 

Catalogue  Free.  Bash.  Pekkv,  Georgy:town,  Del. 


SuiaoJ  PntaJn^iaoil  Beach,  Prar  and  Apple  Trees.  Kasp- 
OnCCT  rOTaTO  OCcQ  berry.  Blackberry,  Btrawberry, 
Khubarb  and  Asparagus  plants.  Early  and  late  vegetable 
plants.  Catalogue  free.  MiouaepK.  B0Roo,Vineland,N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plantslt^^Vy  pianl^aMi^om 

able  prices.  Catalog  free.  li.H.Benninr,  K.  no.  tf.ciydc.lf.YT. 


r-CABBAGE  PLANTS-, 

We  have  three  or  four  Milllort  Early  Jersey  and 
Charleston  Wakefield  end  Succession,  ready  for 
shipment  now.  Prices  by  express  only  (we  do  not  ship  by 
parcel  post)  $1  for  600:  |1.60  per  IOOO5 10.000  and  over  at 
$1.25  i>er  1000.  Better  order  what  yoa  want  without  de¬ 
lay  as  there  will  not  be  enough  to  supply  demand.  Please 
send  money  with  all  orders* 

S.  M.  GIBSOH  COMPANY.  YONSES  ISHND,  S.  C. 


I  Prohlem  of  a  Small  Apple  Orchard 

1.  It  Ls  my  intention  this  Spring  to  set 
out  in  the  Orange  Mountain  section  of 
New  Jersey  a  small  commercial  orchard. 
My  most  important  prohlem  has  been 
the  selecting  of  the  right  varieties  to  suc¬ 
ceed  commercially  in  my  .soil  and  climate. 
Soil  is  a  fairly  heavy  clay  loam,  with 
no  artificial  drainage  and  a  fair  natural 
drainage.  It  has  been  worked  with  corn 
tw’o  years  and  will  not  lack  for  barnyard 
manure.  The  plan  of  my  orchard  is  as 
follows :  I  would  set  out  permanent  and 
“filler"  trees.  The  peiananeiit  trees  I 
would  place  40  feet  apart  in  the  row  and 
the  I’ows  I  would  place  40  feet  apart, 
Baldwins  alternating  with  delicious,  to 
pollcnize  the  Baldwins  would  he  my  choice 
for  the  pennanent  trees,  ily  '“fillers” 
would  he  M'ealthy  and  a  few  peach  trees. 

^  2.  A  friend  with  soil  and  location 
similar  to  mine  would  appreciate  your 
criticism  of  the  following  varieties  for 
commercial  purposes:  Ifou  Davis.  Bald¬ 
win.  York  Imperial,  Wealthy  and 
Delicious.  6  B  s 

Wi'st  Draiige,  N.  J. 

1.  AYhere  one  has  a  comparativoly 
small  orchard  of  apjiles,  there  should  he 
no  dilliculty  from  proper  i»olliuation  of 
the  flowers,  even  where  several  rows  of  a 
.single  variety  are  planted  in  a  block.  In 
other  words,  satisfactory  pollination 
would  result  if  you  were  to  plant  your 
Delicious  and  Baldwin  api)les  in  alter- 
nali'  rows,  or  even  where  you  plant  two 
rows  of  Delicious  and  then  two  rows  of 
Bahlwin.  The  orchard  would  also  look 
somewhat  more  uniform  aud  he  somewhat 
easier  to  spraj’  and  manage. 

Beach  trees  may  be  used  as  fillers  be¬ 
tween  the  apple  trees  of  -one  row,  if  you 
•ii.se  care  in  .spra.viug.  The  peach  foliage 
may  he  hurned  seriously  by  such  sprays 
as  concentrated  lime-sulphur  diluted  1-40, 
which  is  often  used  successfull.v  on  ap¬ 
ples.  Concentrated  lime-sulphur  as  di¬ 
lute  as  1-100  sometimes  burns  pejich 
foliage  seriously.  It  is  not  safe  to  use 
cojipm*  sprays,  such  as  Bordeaux,  iiiion 
peach  foliage  in  thi.s  State.  This  fact 
.s'hould  he  kept  in  mind  when  one  is  con- 
.sidering  the  filler  system  of  orchard 
planting. 

2.  The  Staymau  Wiiu'sai)  i'^  ^  variety 

that  will  come  into  hearing  earlier  than 
the  Baldwin,  and  will  produce  more  con¬ 
sistent  crops.  The  Baldwin  is  inclined 
to  bear  heavy  crojis  in  alternate  years, 
with  little  or  no  fruit  in  the  off  years. 
AVealthy  is  one  of  the  best  vari<‘ties  to 
use  as  a  filler,  since  the  tree  never  be¬ 
comes  very  large,  aud  it  come.s  in  heai’- 
ing  early  in  its  life.  In  I’egard  to  the 
varieties  Ben  Davis  aud  York  Imperial, 
I  would  not  recommend  their  idanting  in 
Northern  New  Jersey.  It  is  ]>erhaps  onl.v 
fair  to  .say  that  Ben  Davis  is  hardy,  aud 
jiroductive,  and  has  been  ver.v  profitable 
in  the  past,  hut  I  believe  that  such  vnri- 
ties  will  •become  increasingly  difficult  to 
sell  in  the  future.  New  varieties  are 
being  scieivtifically  bred  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  public  will  gradually  de¬ 
mand  better  varieties  than  Ben  Davis. 
I  believe  the  same  is  true  of  York  Im¬ 
perial.  In  Northern  New  .Jersey  near 
the  larger  towns,  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  supply  jteople  locally  with  fruit.. 
They  will  always  be  able  to  get  apiiles 
ecpial  'to  Ben  Davis  aud  York  Imperial 
from  all  iiarts  of  the  country.  It  will 
not  be  quite  so  easy  to  get  apples  of  the 
quality  of  McIntosh,  Crimes  Colden, 
Delicious  and  Staymau.  Baldwin  is  not 
classed  as  of  exoe{>tionally  liigh  quality, 
hut  is  in  gr(>at  demand  as  a  cooking  and 
baking  ajiple,  and  is  preferred  by  many 
as  a  dessei't  apple.  McIntosh  Bed  ripens 
a  little  later  than  M'ealthy  in  the  Fall, 
and  is  a  'high  quality  cooking  and  dessert 
apple.  jM.  a.  BLAKE. 


Propagating  Norway  Maple 

How  is  Norway  maple  propagated? 

Champaign,  Ill.  L.  E.  B. 

Norway  maple  is  nsuall.v  propagated 
by  grafting  or  budding  on  our  common 
native  seoLlling  stocks,  very  often  on  the 
silver  or  white  maple,  budding  biung  most 
coininoiilj^  practiced,  which  is  done  in  mid¬ 
summer.  This  is  a  very  ea.sy  method  of 
liropagation ;  anyone  nnderstauding  bud¬ 
ding  will  find  no  trouble  in  propagating 
by  tills  method,  'fhe  stocks  should  Ije 
not  over  a  half  to  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  the  buds  should  he 
set  as  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  as 
possible.  When  the  budded  tree  is  trans¬ 
planted  or  set  permanently,  it  must 
be  set  deep  enough  to  cover  the  union  a 
couple  of  inches  or  so.  k. 


It  will 

cost  you  only 
the  price  of  average 
tires  for  this  improved 

^mfone 

Fabric  Tire 

More  and  more  values  are 
piled  into  this  season’s 
output.  Equip  for  safe¬ 
ty,  comfort  and 
lon^  mileage. 

35^-inch 
actual 


size 


More  mbber  between  layers  separates  tbe 
plies  of  fabric,  an  elastic  wall  allowing 
free  play  without  friction.  More  cushion  stock, 
pure  rubber  between  fabric  and  tread  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  shock  and  injury. 

Reinforcement  in  head  and  side  vjall  greatly 
increases  strength  at  junction  point. 

The  tough,  thick  tread  gives  many  more  miles 
of  wear  with  a  safe  hold. 

These  values  to  such,  a  hi^h  degree  are  new  to  fabric  tires. 
Firestone  engineers  arrived  at  these  unequaled  results  by- 
applying  some  of  the  principles  established  in  developing 
Firestone  Cord  Tires.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  a  cross  section 
sample.  Meantime  write  for  our 
book  No.  18  on  “Howto  Increase 
Tire  Mileage.”  It’s  free  and  will 
show  you  how  to  save  some  money 
no  matter  what  tires  you  use. 

See  your  dealer.  If  he  is  not 
ready,  he  can  promptly  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  nearest  Firestone 
Branch. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Akron.  Ohioo  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


Don’t  throw  away  asm; 

they're  worth  money  to  you.  Prices  aro 
'way  up  now.  Cash  in  on  all  you  have. 
But  be  sure  you  get  our  prices  before 
you  sellasinglo  one.  We  guarantee  most 
liberal  grading.  Over  20  years  in  bus!* 
ness  is  your  assurance  of  a  square  deal 
every  time.  We  buy  any  quantity* 
Freight  pmd  on  all  shipments  to 
Werthan.  Find  out  what  real  satisfac* 
Uon  is.  Write  quick,  stating  what  you 
have.  Address  i 

WERTHAN  BAG  CO.  J 

66  Dock  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo»  ^ 


EMPTv 

Sags 


WELL  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Wrife  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


—  ■  THEY  SOLVE  THE  FERTILIZER  PROBLEM  — — 

The  Joynt  Brand  WOOD  ASHES 

The  BEST  POTASH  FERTILIZER 

Correspondence  invited.  Address 

JOHN  JOYNT.  L.  B.  297,  LUCKNOW.  ONT.  CANADA 

Reference  :  Duns  or  Bradstreets  curency  or  Bank  of 

Hamilton,  Lucknow,  Ont. _ 


■Ghe  KURAiL  N£«V-YOKKER 
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Louden 


Q  Hay  Tools  Save  Half  the  Work  in  Hayin 

They  increase  the  working  capacity  of 
one  man  to  that  of  several — enable  you  to 
~  put  away  your  hay  crop  with  less  help— 
make  every  minute  count  when  min- 
™  ^  LOUDEN  utes  are  worth  money. 

f  ^n'te.d  Louden  Balance  Grapple  Fork  j 

f  to  nandle  1600  '  •  r  t  %  i 

ely,  rapidly  con-  Jvith  it«  five  foot  Spread,  reaches  across  the  • 
!Lnl™r”o‘’  ropo  it*  strong,  slender  steel  teeth  sink  two 

feet  deep  into  the  hay  and  bite  out  a  tremendov 
I  I  bunch  every  trip.  Takes  a  vice-like  grip  on  its  1 

1,.^.  I  without  dribbling,  and  drops  it  exactly  where 

f  spreading  it'out  well  in  the  mow  or  on  the  stack.  ' 
f|  dSBfrii  that  handle8clov«,alfalfa,8trawor  timothy  with  eg 

.  uden  Hay  Tools  are  simple,  strong,  trout 


Write  for  Our  224-Pagc  Illustrated  Catalog 

Hay  Tools,  Stalla  and  Stanchions,  Litter  an< 
ISahiii.-  ^  LOUDEN  Water  Bowl8~*‘Everything  for  t 

Power  Hoist  Postpaid^no  charge,  no  obligation.  Always  ad 

sftves  work  of  one  man  and  eiiiit  tmsf*  ^ 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

the  farm.  A  sreat  labor  saver,  (Esiabli^hsd  Rren«^hjsc- cf  .  \ 


Real  Plow 
For 
Or  Level  Land 


In  every  field  on  your  farm — hillside  or  level  land, 
regular  or  irregular — you  can  convert  the  greatest 
possible  acreage  into  uniform  seed  beds  by  using  the 


TWO-WAY  PLOW 


BUILT  IN  THE  EAST  FOR  THE  EAST 


You  can  plow  around  curves,  make  every 
square  yard  of  irregular  fields  useful,  get 
Tull  width  furrows  on  hillsides,  work  close 
to  fences  and  do  away  with  dead  furrows 
and  back  ridges  where  these  are  not  de¬ 
sirable. 

The  patented  Auto  Foot  Frame  Shift 
regulates  width  of  furrows  with  perfect 
accuracy  and  with  only  slight  attention 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  operator — 
just  a  little  pressure  on  a  foot  lever. 
Controlling  the  plow  for  accurate  results 
is  as  natural  as  guiding  the  team.  And 
the  mechanism  is  fully  reliable — it  can’t 
get  out  of  order. 

Horse  Lift  and  Clevis  Shift  are  both 
automatic.  The  plow  can  be  backed  and 


turned  with  exceptional  ease.  Its  per¬ 
fect  balance  and  comparative  lightness 
make  it  easy  on  the  horses.  Its  wide 
tread  keeps  it  from  tipping  over  on  hill¬ 
sides. 

In  the  variety  of  bottoms  that  can  be 
furnished  with  the  John  Deere  Two-Way 
Plow  are  those  particularly  adapted  to 
the  soil  of  your  section.  They  are  Syra¬ 
cuse  bottoms,  famous  throughout  the 
East  for  50  years  because  of  their  wear¬ 
ing,  scouring  and  thorough  seed  bed¬ 
making  qualities. 

Get  a  John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow  for 
the  best  seed  bed-making  results  in  every 
field  on  your  farm.  See  your  John  Deere 
dealer. 


Write  for  These  Free  Books 

“John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow”  and  “Better  Farm 
Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them.”  Worth 
dollars  to  you. 

To  get  these  books  state  what  implements  you 
are  interested  in  and  ask  for  package  TW-635. 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Ill. 


^  •  •  - -  '  '  . 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  Delaware  House 
of  Representatives  March  14  adopted  a 
joint  resolution  ratifying  the  Federal 
prohibition  amendment  by  a  vote  of  27 
to  6.  The  measure  now  goes  to  the 
Senate  for  consideration. 

All  teachers  in  public  schools  must  be¬ 
come  citizens  under  the  terms  of  the  Amos 
bill  reported  favorably  in  the  New  York 
Assembly  March  14.  The  committee 
amended  the  bill  so  as  to  provide  that  a 
person  now  employed  as  a  teacher  who 
is  not  a  citizen  may  continue  in  such 
employment  pi-ovided  he  or  she  within 
one  year  shall  make  application  to  be¬ 
come  a  citizen  and  within  the  time  there¬ 
after  prescribed  by  law*  shall  become  a 
citizen. 

Believing  that  at  least  two  big  con¬ 
cerns  here  have  participated  deliberately 
in  a  plot  to  smuggle  British  wool  into 
Germany  or  to  secrete  it  where  Central 
I’owers  might  h.ave  access  to  it  after  a  de¬ 
claration  of  jieace.  Merton  E.  Lewis, 
New  York  State  -Ittorney-General,  be¬ 
gan  an  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  certain 
local  firms  March  15.  The  investigation 
will  be  far  reaching,  and  is  the  result  of 
discoveries  made  among  the  papers  of 
Hugo  Schmidt,  the  well  known  German 
banker,  and  Eugen  Scliwerdt,  exporter 
of  79  Wall  sti'oot,  both  of  whom  were 
leaders  in  the  world-wide  German  wool 
plot. 

Stanley  Tvockavitz  and  Martin  Pu.sh- 
kofki,  both  of  Camden,  N.  ,T.,  were  held 
%vithout  bail  at  Chester,  Pa.,  March  15, 
for  a  further  Imaring  following  their  ar- 
re.st  at  the  yard  of  the  Sun  Ship  Build¬ 
ing  Comjiany.  The  men  ai'e  believed  to 
be  implicated  in  the  plot  to  blow  up  the 
Hog  Island  .shipyards.  It  w'as  testified 
in^  \Yashington  that  245  pounds  of  dyna¬ 
mite  had  been  found  secreted  about  the 
yards.  I.ockavitz  formerly  worked  at  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  the  Hog 
Island  yards  and  was  discharged  from 
both  jilaces  because  of  suspicious  actions. 
Ivockavitz,  who  was  born  in  Prussia, 
claims  to  be  an  Ameincan.  I’ushkofki  is 
a  Ru.ssiau. 

Two  porson.s  were  killed  and  2R  in¬ 
jured,  only  a  few  seriously,  March  15, 
when  a  200-ton;  boulder  fell  into  the  Eliz¬ 
abethtown  cut,  about  19  miles  cast  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  struck  the  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Indianaiiolis  and  Chicago  express 
on  the  IVnnsylvania  Railroad. 

Fifty  hor.ses  are  dead  of  poisoning  in 
Covington,  Ky..  .and  many  more  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  die,  out  of  a.  government  ship¬ 
ment  of  72(5  horsos  from  Cam)>  Grant, 
Rockford,  Ill.,  consigned  to  Newi)ort 
News,  Vu.  Dr.  L.  E.  Crisler,  veterinary 
surgeon,  Covington,  iironounced  the  death 
of  the  animals  to  he  duo  to  belladonna  and 
croton  oil  poisoning.  The  consignment  of 
horses  reached  Covington  March  14.  Dr. 
Crisler,  .said  he  believed  the  poison  had 
been  7)laced  in  water  given  to  the  hor.ses 
in  Covington.  March  17  a  crowd  esti¬ 
mated  at  10,090  ])ersons  gathered  in  Cov¬ 
ington  to  express  their  indignation  against 
the  poisoning,  and  to  protest  against  Ger¬ 
man  propaganda. 

March  18  Federal  authorities  arrested 
in  New  Y^ork  ,‘i  Turkish  woman,  said  to 
be  the  divorced  wife  of  a  French  subject, 
\vlio  is  implicated  in  German  spy  activi¬ 
ties,  and  several  othei*  persons  connected 
with  her.  All  were  living  luxuriou.sly  at 
('xpensive  hotels.  They  also  arrested  a 
Hindu  and  an  American  woman,  Agnes 
Smedley,  said  to  be  engaged  in  jilots 
against  British  rule  in  India. 

Federal  Agent  .Tackson  hf  Topeka,  at 
Wichita.  Kan.,  investigating  ground  glas.s 
in  bread,  stated  March  18  he  found  five 
instances  where  such  bread  had  been  sold 
and  that  in  each  case  the  bread  had  come 
from  the  bakery  of  a  Germ.an  who  had 
not  been  naturalized.  The  Federal  agent 
said  he  did  not  believe  the  baker,  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  glass,  as  he  had  had  sev¬ 
eral  itinerant  bakers  working  for  him  of 
late  who  remained  hut  a  few  days.  The 
crust  u.snally  shows  the  glass.  The  Ger¬ 
man  baker  is  under  surveillance.  The 
bread  has  been  sent  to  Kansa.s  City  foi' 
examination.  On  the  same  date  similar 
eases  of  adulterated  fof>ds  were  reported 
in  New  York. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— At  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  American  Cheviot 
Sheep  Society  the  following  officers  were 
elected  :  John  A.  Curry,  president.  Hart- 
wick,  N.  Y. ;  IV.  B.  Kendall,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Bowdoiuham,  Me. ;  Ed.  A.  Stan¬ 
ford,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Food  Administrator  have  formed  an  ad¬ 
visory  committee  of  representative  ])ro- 
ducers  of  farm  products  and  live  stock. 
The  members  of  the  committee  have  been 
selected  with  reference  not  only  to  the 
larger  agricultural  interests,  but  also  to 
geographical  considerations.  The  commit¬ 
tee  will  be  called  into  conference  by  the 
two  departments  from  time  to  time  to 
discuss  national  agricultural  problems. 
The  complete  list  of  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  will  he  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  few  days.  The  following 
already  have  accepted :  E.  S.  Brigham, 
St.  Albans.  Vt. ;  W.  S.  Brown,  Kingman, 
Kan. ;  David  R.  Coker,  Hartsville,  S.  C. ; 

R.  Dodson,  Baton  Rouge,  La. ;  Eu¬ 
gene  D.  Funk,  Bloomington,  Ill. ;  F.  ,T. 
Hagenbarth,  Spencer,  Idaho;  J.  N.  Ha¬ 
gan.  Deering,  N.  Dak. ;  C.  W.  Hunt, 
Logan,  Ta. ;  W.  H.  Jeffers,  Plainsboro, 
N.  .t.  :  T>.  O.  Mahoney,  Viroqua,  "Wis.  ; 


Davis  r.  Massie,  Chillieothe,  O. ;  Wm.  F. 
Pratt,  Batavia,  N.  Y. ;  Geo.  C.  Roediug, 
Fresno,  Cal. ;  Marion  Sansom,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex. ;  Henry  C.  Stewart,  Elk 
Garden,  Va. ;  C.  J.  Tyson,  Floradale,  Pa., 
and  Oliver  Wilson,  Peoria,  Ill. 

President  "Wilson  has  authorized  Secre¬ 
tary  Lane  to  condiict  through  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education  a  nation-wide  cam¬ 
paign  for  school-directed  home  gardening. 
The  bureau  will  urge  school  boards,  su¬ 
perintendents  of  education  and  teachers  to 
co-operate  in  the  making  of  the  project  a 
success. 

Opposition  to  the  proposal  to  make 
.^2.50  per  bushel  the  government  price 
guarantee  for  1918  wheat  opened  March 
19  in  the  Senate  after  nearly  three  days’ 
debate  by  Senators  fi-om  Western  agi-ic’ul- 
tural  States  in  favor  of  the  increase. 
Senator  Pomercne  ^  (Ohio),  Democrat,’ 
spoke  at  length  against  any  iucrea.se;  de¬ 
claring  that  the  price,  ,$2.20,  prescribed 
by  President  Wilson’s  recent  proclama¬ 
tion  was  ‘“ample.”  He  said  proposals  in 
Congress  for  increases  had  caused  wheat 
hoarding  and  suffering  by  the  Allies,  and 
that  the  situation'  came  mostly  fi*om 
States  where  the  last  crop  was  below 
normal.  An  increase,  he  added,  would 
mean  higher  bread  prices  for  cousiunCrs 
already  suffering  from  the  high  cost  of 
Imng.  Senator  Gore  (Oklahoma),  au¬ 
thor  of  the  proposed  amendment,  inter- 
rujited  to  point  out  that  under  the  Admin¬ 
istration  railroad  control  bill  the  railroads 
may  go  into  court  to  have  just  compen¬ 
sation  fixed  for  their  properties  taken 
over  by  the  government,  and  he  asked  if 
farmers  should  not  have  .similar  privileges. 
IVheu  Senator  Poinerene  replied  that  the 
government  had  commandeered  the  rail¬ 
roads,  Senators  Gore  and  Reed  insist- 
ted  that  by  price  fixing  wheat  also  virtu¬ 
ally  had^  been  commandeered. 

Francis  J.  Heuey.  general  counsel  for 
the  Federal  Ti'ade  Commission  in  its  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  nation’s  packing  house 
industry,  introduced  evidence  at  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  hearings  in  Omaha  M'arcli 
19  de.siped  to  show  (1)  That  the  packers 
maintained  stock  yards  in  different  cities 
in  an  effort  to  hold  down  prices  paid  pro¬ 
ducers  by  forcing  them  to  sell  wherever 
quotations  were  the  lowest  ;  (2)  that 
there  was  an  agremiieiit  in  effect  among 
the  packers  prorating  the  amount  of  live 
stock  any  one  of  them  could  buy  in  any 
market;  (3)  that  the  infiuence  of  the 
packers  even  extended  to  the  bank.s  in 
which  the  cattle  producers  were  forced 

fli-‘’<^oiiiit  their  notes  and  obtain  loans; 
(4)  that  millions  of  dollars  wrung  from 
shipiiers  by  unjustifiably  large  charges 
for  yardage  and  feed  were  distinbuted 
ainong  the  packer.s  in  the  form  of  stock 
dividends,  ■which  virtually  amounted  to  a 
rebate. 


^TA.SHINGTON. — Secretary  Houston 
has  asked  Congre.ss  for  $19;730,893  to 
continue  and  extend  during  the  1919  fiscal 
.vear  the  war  emergency  activities  under 
the  food  production  law.  Mr.  Houston 
j)roi)oses  to  use  $8,000,0(K)  foi-  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  of  seed  to  farmers  for  cash 
at  cost;  $1,080,980  for  dealing  with  the 
farm  labor  problem,  and  $(5,100,000  for 
the  develojnnent  of  the  co-oix'rative  agri¬ 
cultural  extension  work  in  co-operation 
with  State  agricultural  colleges. 

All  coal  jobbers,  brokers,  .selling  and 
imi'chasing  agents  and  wholesale  dealers 
were  ))nt  under  license  March  1(5  by  Pres- 
iilciit  AVilson  on  recommendation  of  Fuel 
.Vdininistrator  Garfield,  who  issued  regu¬ 
lations  carefully  circum.scribing  the 
charges  to  be  made  for  their  service.  A 
licensee  who  sells  coal  or  cokC’  without 
I»hysieally  handling  the  fuel  shall  not  ask, 
aecoi-ding  to  the  _  regulations,  for  more 
tlian  the  mine  jiriee.  ]j1us  five  cents  for 
each  ton  on  anthracite  coal  -svliieh  is 
re.scroened  at  Atlantic  or  lake  ports  for 
trans-shipment  by  water.  I’urchasing 
agents  for  retail  dealers  or  consumers 
who  deal  in  coal  without  becoming  the 
owner  of  the  fuel  may  charge  a  commis¬ 
sion  not  exceeding  15  cents  a  ton  for 
bituminous  coal,  5  cents  of  the  delivered 
price  of  smithing  coal,  20  cents  a  ton  for 
anthracite  coal  for  delivery  at  or  east  of 
Buffalo,  and  30  cents  for  anthracite  coal 
delivered  west  of  Buffalo.  ’Phe  five  cents 
re.scroening  charge  may  be  added. 

The  daylight  saving  act  was  signed 
^larch  19  by  President  "Wilson.  It  puts 
all  clocks  forward  an  hour  at  2  a.  m.  on 
the  last  Sunday  in  March  and  turns  them 
back  again  the  last  Sunday  in  October. 

The  King  sub-committee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  listened  March  19 
to  excuses  for  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi¬ 
tania.  admission.s  tliat  the  Germau- 
.\merican  Alliance  tlirough  its  high  of¬ 
ficials  approved  the  invasion  and  cou- 
doncrl  the  atrocities  in  Belgium  and  even 
justification  of  the  deportation  of  the 
Bi'lgians  into  Germany,  The  Rev.  Dr.  S. 
G.  von  Bosse,  president  of  the  German- 
Americau  Alliance,  a  Lutheran  clergyman 
in  the  garb  of  his  profession,  astounded 
the  committee  by  his  complete  adherence 
to  the  cause  of  Kaiserism  from  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  in  Europe  up  to  the  time 
of  America’s  entering  the  Entente  Alli¬ 
ance  aiid  his  cold-blooded  acceptance  of 
the  position  forced  upon  him  by  circum- 
.stances  .since  that  time.  Dr.  von  Bosse 
appeared  at  the  hearings  of  the  King  sub¬ 
committee  to  defend  the  German-Ainer- 
ican  Alliance  against  the  pos.sible  re¬ 
scinding  of  its  charter  as  proposed  in 
Senator  King’s  bill  for  that  object.  He 
strove  to  qualify  his  stand  on  such  que.s- 
lious  as  the  Lusitania  murders  and  the 
Belgian  invasion  by  .saying  that  he  had 
held  the.se  views  prior  to  America’s  dec¬ 
laration  of  war  on  April  6,  1917. 
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Tires  are  seuinx  at  tabnious  6irure*  In  Europe. 
War  conditions  may  make  them  go  almost  as  high 
here.  You  owe  it  to  the  country  and  to  yourseilto 
make  your  present  set  give  the  greatest  possibie  mileage. 


Shodi  Absorber  Gars 


Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  save  tires  because  they  sup¬ 
port  the  weight  oi  the  car.  When  the  car  strikes  a  rut. 
they  gently  compress  and  absorb  the  Jolt  Instead  of  forc¬ 
ing  the  tires  to  lift  the  car.  The  increased  mileage  from 
one  set  oi  casings  pays  for  them. 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  make  your  Ford  ride  as  easily 
as  a  $2,000  limousine.They  save  gasoline,  reduce  up-keep 
cost  one-third,  and  increase  the  resale  value  of  your  car, 
300,000  Ford  (Wners  recognize  their  economic  necessity. 


10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Write  todftr  for  Free  Trial  Blank  end  we  wiu 

here  •  eet  of  llMslere  pot  on  your  Ford  wltbont  m 
rent  of  expenee  to  yon.  Try  them  10  days*  Tfaeo* 
if  yon  nre  willlnv  to  do  without  themt 
they  will  be  taken  off  withont 
eharfe*  Don’t  ride  withont  Has* 
tiers  simply  beeanse  someone  die* 
eourapes  yon  from  tryinp  them* 

Aeeept  thk  offer  and  see  for 
yonrtelf.  Orer  800,000  sets  in 
nse.  Write  today — !fOW# 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER^  Inc. 

S12  Naom  St,  In&oapo^  Ini 


Setid  for 
Catalog 
^Free 


Corn  F^lanter 

Plant.3  corn,  bcan.<t,  peaa,  beets,  etc. — 
any  distance  apart,  any  depth— in  hills 
or  drills.  Plants  uniform  depth,  puts  oii 
fertilizer  (if  desired)  up  to  800  lbs.,  oov-i 
ers  over,  marks  for  next  row.  Steel 
and  malleable  iron  construction- that 
means  lightest  weight  and  least  cost 
of  repairs.  Driver  can  Bee  seed  drop¬ 
ping.  Made  for  ouo  or  two  rows. 

Eureka  Mower 
Company 
Box  864 
Utica.  N.Y. 

VFrite 
1’oday 


Asplnwalli 
Potato 
Planter 


fThe 


le  First  Successful 
Potato  Planter.  The 

miy  correct  dirop,  otie- 
Jman,  autoynatic,  potato 
'planter.  Does  all  the  work— 
fa/Z  the  time.  Needs  no  watch- 
Hng.  Plants  more  acres  per  day. 

'Saves  Expense  of  Extra  Man 

fAtt^hmenta  for  peas,  beans  and 

- — — trertilizer  furnished, 

when  desired.  Write  for  FRKE  BOOKI 
containing  valnablo  information  on 
this  important  crop,  also  attrac¬ 
tive  folder  illustrating  the 
Aspinwall  complete  line  of, 
potato  machinei-y— Cutters, 

Planters,  Spray  ers.Diggersi 
and  Sorters. 

World's  Oldest  and 
Largest  Make^  of 
Potato  Machinery 

Aspinwall  Mfg.  Co. 

621  Sabin  St. 

Jackson,  Michigan 


HOT  BED  SASH 


ONLY  $2.95 

GLAZED  with  5  rows  6-in.  (^lass. 
Frames  I’sin.  thick,  No  ICyprcMH, 
with  lug:8  and  painted  one  uont. 
Crosn  bars  hard  wood.  Ready  to  ship 
NOW.  Can  furnl^  IS -4  in. 
for  $3. S3.  Price  ungrlazed  on  re- 
queat.  Coal  StM>rtage  haa  curtailed 
Kreenhouse  producte.  Hot  Bada  are 
u  substitute  for  greenhouses.  Food 
Shortage  makes  not  bed  sash  a  7isos«- 
wity.  New  England  gartleners  know  our 
sash.  Your  Batlsfaution  assured—our 
low  prices  make  this  offer  a  rich  bar- 
train.  BARGAIN  LIST  FREE. 

Send  for  big  FREE  INCUBATOR  aod 
BROODER  Catalog.  Help  win  tlio  war 
by  raising  more  poultry. 


WEBBER  LUMBER  a  SUPPLY  CO. 


811  Thompson  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


Make  them  at  low  cost.  Get  big¬ 
ger  crops.  Increase  farm  valnea. 


Farm  Ditcher,  Terracer 
_  and  Road  Grader 

All  -Steel  —  Adjustable — Re  versible— No  wheels, 
levers  or  cogs  to  get  out  of  fix.  Cots  new  farm 
ditches  or  cl^na  old  ones  to  4  feet  deep— grades 
roads— builds  farm  terraces,  dykes  and  levees. 
Prevents  crop  failores;  reclauns  abandoned  land. 
Does  the  work  of  100  men.  Needed  on  every 
farm.  Write  for  free  book  full  of  valuable  drain¬ 
age  information  and  special  introductory  offer. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO..  Inc. 
Box  534  Owensboro,  Kentucky 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

A  corresiioiulont  tvlio  is  a  subscriber  to 
The  II.  N.-Y.  and  tells  me  that  be  reads 
everything  I  tvrite  for  the  paper,  asks 
‘AMiat  advantage  is  there  in  using  two- 
year  asparagus  roots  rather  than  one 
year?”  Of  eour.se  I  told  him  thiit  there 
was  no  advantage,  but  ratlier  a  disadvan¬ 
tage,  since  it  t.-ikes  a  two-year  root  longer 
to  recover  from  the  transplanting,  but 
that  I  did  not  figure  between  one  and 
two-year  roots,  for  I  do  not  use  either.  I 
have  long  ago  proved  that  I  can  get  good 
asparagus  Ji  year  sooner  from  sowing  the 
seed  right  where  the  permanent  bed  is  to 
be.  The  root  that  is  imdisturbezl  at  the 
end  of  one  year’.s  growth  will  he  far 
stronger  at  the  end  of  another  season’s 
growth  than  the  root  that  was  dug  find 
transplanted,  and  will  give  fair-sized 
shoots  a  .\car  .sooner  than  the  traiisplant- 
e<l  roots.  The  transplanting  method  has 
come  into  use  because  jisparagus  roots 
came  to  be  grown  by  nurserymen  as  a 
regular  luirsery  product,  find  people  got 
to  using  the  tramsplanting  method  without 
ever  thinking  of  sowing  the  seed  and  get¬ 
ting  tlie  crop  sooner  and  cheaper. 

This  peninsula  between  the  Delaware 
and  Chesaiieake  bays  grows  more  to¬ 
matoes  than  any  equal  area  elsewhere  in 
the  T'nited  States.  But  the  farmers  are 
getting  their  blood  up  because  .someone 
claiming  authority  has  fi.ved  the  price  for 
tomatoes  sold  to  the  cauuers  at  !i'2i  a 
ton.  The  opinion  is  very  general  that  the 
Cauners’  Association  was  instrumental  in 
having  the  price  fi.xed  so  that  they  can 
name  the  price  to  he  jzaid  for  the  j)acked 
goods.  The  cauuers  will  have  their  pndit 
guaranteed.  But  who  is  going  to  guaran¬ 
tee  the  profit  to  the  farmer?  lie  takes  all 
the  risk  of  bad  season,  diseases  and  in¬ 
sects,  and  well  claims  that  much  depends 
on  tliese  condition.s  as  to  what  he  can 
afford  to  grow  tomatoes  for.  I.ast  season, 
for  instance,  the  average  crop  over  the 
peninsula  was  less  than  three  tons  an 
acre.  When  such  a  season  occurs  the  .^21 
a  ton  will  not  pay  the  cost  of  production. 
The  price  Avill  have  to  be  changed  if  the 
canners  are  to  get  the  tomatoes  and  the 
government  get  the  goods,  for  few  if  any 
will  contract  to  grow  the  crop  for  the 
l)rice  named.  They  can  do  better  on  the 
general  market  and  the  local  family  trade. 
True,  in  a  g«x)d  season,  with  good  and 
well-cultivate<l  land,  a  farmer  could  make 
something  at  $21.  a  ton,  even  in  the  lal)or 
conditions  now  prevailing  and  the  extra 
cost  of  everything  the  farmer  uses.  But 
no  one  proposes  to  guaiointee  him  a  good 
season  and  plenty  of  lalx>r,  so  that  his 
margin  is  not  broad  enough  to  cover  con¬ 
tingencies. 

Men  engaged  in  nmuufacturing  any¬ 
thing  for  the  government  are  very  gener¬ 
ally  awarded  a  fair  profit  after  expenses 
are  allowed.  But  the  farmer  is  expected 
to  furnish  products  for  all  and  must  take 
all  rLsks  himself.  If  he  makes  a  pn)fit,  all 
right;  if  not,  then  he  gets  the  thanks  of 
the  public,  and  the  consumers  are  happy 
in  getting  food  for  less  than  it  cost  the 
grower.  Last  year,  under  the  iullueuce 
of  supply  and  demand,  few  cauuers  paid 
less  than  .$25  a  ton,  and  if  they  get  the 
tomatoes  this  year  they  will  have  to  pay 
more  than  $21  a  ton.  To  those  familiar 
with  labor  conditions  on  the  farms,  the 
prospect  is  almost  appalling.  The  army 
and  our  Allies  must  have  food,  and  rely 
on  this  country  ft>r  a  large  part  of  what 
they  need.  How  the  supply  from  this 
country  Ls  going  to  be  increased  or  even 
held  at  the  present  rate  it  is  hard  to  seo 
unless  more  lalior  is  made  available  on 
the  farms.  If  the  farms  fail,  everything 
else  fails,  and  all  our  elButs  will  have 
been  in  vain.  Brice  fixing  of  farm  pio- 
ducts  is  not  going  to  help  to  increase  the 
product. 

It  is  getting  far  nuire  like  gaidening 
since  ilarcli  camt!  in,  and  we  ar«‘  doing  all 
we  can  to  he  ready  among  the  first  with 
garden  crops.  But  here,  t<X),  the  question  of 
labor  comes  in.  I  have  a  good  and  large 
garden,  hut  one  in  hi.s  Tilth  year  cannot 
do  as  much  gardening  as  he  did  years  ago, 
and  as  I  cannot  get  a  laborer  for  love  or 
cash,  I  fear  much  of  my  gurdeuiug  will  he 
later  than  usual.  But,  with  the  grass 
greening  and  the  shrubbery  swelling  its 
buds,  and  the  hyacinths,  tulips  and  Nar- 
cissu.s  w'ell  above  ground,  the  garden  is 
calling  for  work.  w.  f.  ii.vssfa'. 


To  Yield  You  Extra  Wear 


Racine  Country  Road  and  Multi-Mile 
Cord  tire#  actually  do  yield  more  miles  of 
good  service.  The  secret  lies  in  the  many 
Extra  Tests  to  which  these  prov^  quality 
tires  are  subjected  in  the  factories. 


RACINE 
Country  Road 

aaa 

MultirhOle  Cord 

TIRES 


sure  Extra*  Tested  throughout.  Csich  of 
the  Extra  Tests  adds  extra  value — months 
of  extra  wear — miles  of  extra  Osrvice. 

For  instance:  every  inch  of  fabric  that 
goes  into  the  Racine  Country  Road  tires, 
is  lens-examined  against  flaw  in  warp  or 
Weave.  This  is  the  Extra  Test  for  perfect 
fabric*  Out  on  the  road  it  shows  its  worth. 

RACINE  COUNTRY  ROAD  TIRES  are 
specially  designed  and  Extra*  Tested  for 
country  road  service.  SOOO  Mile  Caar* 
antee  — cmd  big  dividends  in  extra  mile¬ 
age  can  be  expected. 

RACINE  MULTI-MILE  CORD  TIRES 
are  real  cord  tire  quality — Extra*  Tested. 

Also  red  and  gray  tubes  Extra*  Tested. 

Sold  by  substcT^'^iJbdealers.  It  will 
pay  to  look  up  the  one  nearest  you. 

For  Your  Own  ProtsetionjBe 
Certain  Every  Raeinc  Tire 
You  Buy*  Beare  The  Nams 

RACINE  RUBBER  CO. 

Racine,  Wis. 


a  Tested 


miWN  FENCE 


Write  for  Greatest  money  saving  fence 
i  baritain  book  ever  printed.  Brown  fence ' 
^Is  made  of  Heavy  DO^LE  GALVA¬ 
NIZED  WIRE.  R**»»^ 
loO  styles.  Also  Gates  and  ]^arb  Wire. 
J  Low  Factory  Prices,  Freight  PrapaM.  Write  for 
/wonderful  free  fence  book  and  sample  to  twt. 
The  Brown  Fence  fc  Wire  Co..  Dept  159  Cievebnil,  Ohio 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


HORSe-HIOM,  BULL- 

SVaONO,  aiO-TIOHT. 

Ma«le  of  Open  Hesrtb  wire 
beuvlly  galvanised — astroiar 
durable,  lon^c-laaClng,  ruse-re- 
sUtlnK  fence.  Sold  direct  to  Cbe 
'  Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Bore’s  a  tew  ot  our  big  values 
16-lneh  Hog  Penes  •  21  !lifs  a  rod 
47-lnoh  Farm  Penes  -  31  Ve  a  rod 
48-ineh  Poultry  Panes -SdKo  a  rod 

I„  *  Spoolal  Prices  an  Oaiv.  Barbed  Wire 

tmr  big  Catalog  of  fence  values  shows  100  styles 
and  heights  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence  at 
reduced  money-saving  prices.  It’s  free.  Write  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Bos  230  Munois,  fnd. 


A 


This 

ONE  Register 

Delivers  enough  heat  to  warm 
your  whole  home — every  room,  far  away, 
and  nearby.  It  isn’t  too  warm  near  the 
register,  nor  too  cool  in  the  next  room. 

This  register — (thru  the  outer  portion) — 
draws  the  cooler  air  down  the  outer  casing. 

It  comes  up  warmed  through  the  inner  cas¬ 
ing;  this  circulation  is  constant,  positive. 

NEW- IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

Get  this  city  comfoi  t;  economy,  convenience  foi-  your  family,  your  children,  yourself.  Learn  now  all 
about  the  New-ldea  made  by  lieater  iuanufa<-turers  of  over  30  years’  experience.  "T  sizes  for  bomox 
ohurcbes,  uchools.  Burns  coal,  wocal  or  natural  gas. 

Seed  for  FREE  Catalog  and  name  ot  nearest  Dealer.  We  give  Expert  Heating  Advice  Abselutelr  FREE. 

for  Open  Te^itory  Wanted  uHca  Heatep  Company.,  ctSca  f?.  y. 


Has  only  one  register.  No  pipes.  Easy 
to  install.  Costs  little  more  to  buy  »nd 
run  than  one  good  parlor  stove.  Keeps 
the  cellar  perfectly  cool.  Does  away 
with  lugging  coal  and  ashes. 
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TWO 
PAIRS 
OF 

^1-ALl  WEAR  GLOVES -^1 

Evorj-  known  odvautage  of  workman’s 
gloves  without  any  disadvantages. 
Watoi  proof.  AVill  not  peel  nor 
shrink.  Oil  and  grease  improve  them. 
Never  harden  nor  crack.  Soft  inside. 
Will  outwear  dozen  pairs  of  canvas 
or  two  pairs  of  ordinary  leather  faced 
gloves.  We  will  send  you  two  pairs, 
one  knit  wrist,  the  other  gauntlet,  for 
one  dollar.  Your  money  haek  if  ten 
days’  trial  does  not  prove  every  state¬ 
ment  in  this  O'drertisement.  Two  pairs 
for  $1  is  a  special  price.  Get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  All  Wear  Gloves  hy 
ordering  today. 


Mad* 
only 
by 

ALL  WEAR  GLOVE  CO. 

FAIRPORT.  N.  Y. 


I 

B 

5 

E 
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BEEKEEPING  II 


TIME  TO  GET  READY  I 


E 


I 

E 

I 


I  It  is  high  time  now  to  order  your  bees  and  || 
I  outfit,  to  help  save  some  of  the  $100,000,000  gS 
I  worth  of  honey  nectar  that  goes  'to  waste  1 1 
r  yearly  in  this  country.  It’s  easy  to  do  and  very  |  = 
i  profitable,  If  you  do  it  rig:ht-«i^d  we  can  tell  you  |  = 
E  how.  Your  lawn  or  orchard  or  garden  or  farm  e  I 
E  is  the  place— and  big  enough.  It  Is  time  now  to  1 1 
E  order  your  bees  and  outfit.  Send  for  either  or  1 1 
=■  both  our  booklets,  “A  Look-In  on  Beekeeping”  || 
E  and  “  Beginning  Beekeeping  and  Beginners’  Com-  E  5 
I  plete  Outfit.”  We  wiU  also  send  you,  if  you  ask  1 1 
I  for  it,  our  booklet  on  supplies  and  appliances  of  =  s 
E  erery  kind  for  beekeepers,  with  prices  and  descrip-  s| 
I  tions.  Ifa  full  of  beekeeping  information.  Address  1 1 

I  THB  A.  I.  KOOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  O.  1 1 

I  'I'or  60  years  in  the  beekeeping  business.]  1 1 

I . . 


SEED  CORN  YELLo'lP  MNT 

Tested  and  money  hack  guarantee  germination. 
Shelled,  graded  and  bagged,  S8  per  bu. 
Ensilage  seed  corn.  -  -  -  8  per  bu. 

Threemile  Island  Farms,  York  Haven,  York  Co.,  Pa. 


HAVE  SEVERALTHOUSAND  BUSHELS  of 

Flint,  Early  White  Cap  Dent  and  Early  Yellow  Dent 

Germination  above  90%.  Prices  and  samples  on 
reouest.  Carload  lot  orders  only  ones  filled  during 
month  of  March.  C.  L.  TERRY,  Wyoming:,  Bel. 


APPfk,  Learning,  a  120-day  corn;  Early  Yellow 
^  P  11  Dent,  a  90  to  lOO-day;  Yellow  Dent 
“  ■■  ■■■»  White  Cap,  a  90-day,  and  Mammoth  en¬ 
silage  corn— all  ear  tested  and  shipped 
upon  approval.  Ask  for  price  list. 

C.H.  &J.  GRAVES,  Antwerp,  Ohio 


eCTE’n  golden  orange 

OELCU'  WV/niV  flint,  $5bu.  RED 
COB,  «4.  GIANT  ENSILAGE,  83.60.  Speci.al 
price  on  c.ar  lots.  Order  Early.  Sample  for  st.amp. 
IIARKY  VAIL,  Waewick,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale- White  Dent  Seed  Corn 

tests  90%  germination.  FIVE  DOLLARS  per  bu..  includ¬ 
ing  bags.  Averaged  ninety  bu.  .shelled  corn  per  acre 
last  season.  G.Thomas  Powell, Glen  Head. Long  Island 

SEED  CORN 


TIJEO.  BCRT  &  SONS. 


Alelrose,  Ohio 


CEED 

O  be: 


CORN.  Golden  Yellow  Flint.  “Sweepstakes”  Yellow 
ileiit.  All  farm  seeds,  a.  BLCOMINGDALE,  Schtncclady.N.Y. 


Luces  Favorite  Seed  Corn  G«rnmiitown,  New  Vork 


For  SALE— WHITE  DENT  SEED  CORN.  96%  fertile  by  test.. 
t*  per  bo.  Write  E.  0.  OSGOOD,  Aberdeen,  MABYiiAND 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
Rtock.  Genuine,  cheap.  3  sample  blackberries  mailed  for 
10c.  Catalog free.lLEWIS  ROESCH,  Box  L,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


SEED  POl'ATOEB.  Early  Cobbler,  Green  Mountain.  Selected, 
bealtliy  tubers,  tl. 76  per  bush.  Orchard  Brook  F>rm,ll»»u.N.T. 


1 00  Everbearing  Strawberry  fAne^viS'?’ 

Kegis  Raspberry.  .TOHN  N.  LANG,  East  Taunton,  Mass. 


Certified  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Seed  Potatoes 

100%  pure;  901^%  free  from  disease.  Harold  F.Hubbs.Kirkville, N.Y. 


Strawberry  Plants  bearing  and  other 

varieties.  Catalogue  I'Tee.  W.  8.  FORD  &  SOS,  Ilartly,  Dei, 


Strawberry  Plants 

most  productive  standard  and  everbearingvarieties. 

RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY.  ASPARAGUS.  HORSERADISH. 
RHUBARB  PLANTS.  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  Also 
VnirnGklaPUnlo  CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  BEET,  BRUS- 

YegeiaDierianis  sees  sprouts,  celery,  egg,  pepper, 

iniuct,  PAHSLEY.  TOMATO.  SWEH  POTATO.  Transplanted,  pot- 
gi-own  and  seedling  plants.  By  mail  or  expres.e  jirepaid. 
Cauiiogue  free.  HARRV  L.  SQUIRES,  GOOD  GROUND,  N.  Y. 


THE  EMPIRE  kasubeiSry 

Tlie  most  promising  red  raspberry  grown  today;  having 
hardiness,  productiveness,  vigor  of  bu.sh.  healthiness  and 
large,  handsoine,  firm,  well  favored  fruits.  Well  adapted 
for  garden  or  field  planting.  Stud  for  circular. 

L.  E.  WAROELL  S  BON  or  C.  G.  VELIE  &  SON,  Marlboro.  N.  V. 


50,000  Plum  Farmer  Raspberry.  SsfterdS 

$2  per  100:  $15  per  1000.  All  kinds  of  Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Blackberry  andotherSmalll’ruitPlants. 
Catalogue  free.  L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  820.  Pulaski,  N.Y. 

“Strawberry  PlantsThatGrow” 

"PROGRESSIVE.”  BestFall-bearer;  also  Standard  .Tune 
sorts,  including  our  new  Seedling,  ''COLLINS."  Rasp 
berry.  Blackberry,  and  Grape  Plants  in  Assortment. 
CATAIOB  FRIL,  C,  C.  VllUmR'S  KURSERIES.  B(A  1 1.  BrjUsdi'n,  Mich 


Countrywide  Produce  Conditions 

POTATO  PRICKS  REBOrXD. 

After  more  than  a  month  of  rapid  de- 
eline,  pototo  prices  rebounded  sharply 
in  Eastern  m.arket  sections.  Car  shortage 
seems  to  be  the  main  rea.son.  Supplies 
in  the  shipping  sections  were  abundant, 
but  the.v  were  not  reaching  the  consum¬ 
ing  centers  much  faster  than  during  the 
winter  freight  blockade.  Accordingly 
prices  failed  to  go  down  beyond  a  cer- 
t.ain  limit  and  finally  began  to  recover. 
This  improvement  extended  to  shipping 
seedions  and  growers  began  to  hold  back 
for  a  further  rise.  The  result  wa.s  an 
active,  excited  condition  in  such  markets 
as  Rochester,  Now  York,  and  in  the 
shipping  centers  of  ^Minnesota  ;ind  Mich¬ 
igan.  Prices  advanced  as  much  as  40c 
per  ewt.  in  some  places  in  New  York 
State  and  the  Lake  Region.  'J'he  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  Mountain  States 
shower]  little  improvement,  prices  drag¬ 
ging  at  7i>c  to  $].  mostly  below  .$1  per 
cwt.  including  .sacks,  while  in  the  East 
prices  for  hulk  stock  are  mostly  .$1  or 
higher,  to  growers.  In  the  large  city 
markets  prices  have  advanced  250  more 
or  less,  and  rule  generall.v  from  .$L.50  to 
.$2.25  per  hundred  pounds.  Heavy  jnir- 
chase  on  (Tovernment  _  account  have 
helped  the  situation  considerably,  hut  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  unsold  stock 
is  still  enormous.  The  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  directing  a  campaign  to  in- 
crease  the  demands  and,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  further  demoralization,  of  prices. 

ONIONS  DRAGGING. 

The  onion  situation  shows  little  im¬ 
provement.  It  is  j.lain  that  some  stock 
not  of  the  first  quality  'vill  hardly  be 
saleable.  Certain  storage  holdings,  it  is 
re])orted,  have  been  actually  given  away 
because  unfit  for  marketing  on  account 
of  softening  and  sjirouting.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  3’exas  onions  is  scheduled  to 
liegin  about  March  28.  and  it  appears 
that  the  .stock  to  be  .shipiied  is  fully  as 
large  as  the  remaining  stock  of  old 
onions,  thus  indicating  over  supply  and 
low  lu-iccs  for  both  the  old  and  new  stock. 
Besides  something  like  7,000  carloads  of 
'JVxiiS  onions  and  perhaps  1,000  carloads 
of  California  new  onions,  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  carloads  remaining  of  old 
.stock.  Holders  have  been  offering  old 
onions  around  .$1  per  hundred  pound 
sack,  and  the  price  in  most  of  the  mar¬ 
kets  has  ranged  from  00c  to  $1.50  per 
sack. 

OLD  CABBAGE  CIXISES  WEAK. 

The  last  of  the  lai'ge  shipments  of  old 
cabbage  have  been  going  forward  at  com¬ 
paratively  low  prices.  Shipments  are 
now  hardly  more  than  a  dozen  cars  per 
week,  while  ten  or  fifteen  times  that 
amount  of  new  cabbage  from  the  South 
is  arriving.  Most  old  cabbage  is  now  in 
rather  jioor  condition  and  comes  only 
about  .$15  per  ton  at  shipping  point.s, 
while  city  markets  range  from  $20  to 
$40  per  ton. 

BILVNS  STEADY. 

The  bean  market  has  been  giving  a 
fairly  good  account  of  itself  ever  sinee 
recent  Government  purchases  on  a  large 
scale.  Prices  have  held  around  the  level 
established  hy  such  sales.  Growers  re¬ 
ceive  $12  or  .$1.1  per  cwt.  for  Ea.steru 
white  and  colored  stock  and  around  $8 
per  cwt.  for  ’Western  colored  .stock.  City 
markets  have  quoted  .$9  to  .$10..50  for 
IWstern  coIoiikI  stock,  and  $13.50  to 
$14.2.5  for  choice  white  stock,  both  Ea.st- 
81*11  and  Western,  while  Lim.a  beans  have 
sold  from  $14  to  $15  per  cwt. 

Al’PLES  FIRM. 

The  situation  continues  quite  satisfac- 
tDry  regarding  stocks  of  barrelled  apjdes. 
Prices  of  lots  iu  good  condition  are  firm 
and  even  higher  in  some  markets,  and 
choice  Baldwins  and  Greenings  have 
reached  $7  in  Chicago  and  some  other 
cities.  The  local  general  range  for  choice 
lots  of  standard  varieties  has  been  .$4.50 
to  $.5.50.  Mo.st  of  the  barrelled  apples 
have  been  shipped  out  of  growing  sections 
and  the  sto<'k  remaining  in  cold  storage 
is  considerably  less  than  it  was  last  year 
at  this  time.  The  stock  of  box  apples  iu 
storage  is  much  larger  this  year,  but  it  is 
likely  to  be  taken  care  of  in  view  of  the 
good  demand,  the  shortage  of  barrel  ap¬ 
ples  and  the  light  crop  of  oranges. 

G.  R.  V. 


The  potato  market  is  very  weak. 
Healers  are  only  paying  75c  per  bushel ; 
48,000  bushels  were  offered  for  sale  iu 
3’ioga  County,  I'eb.  1.  Gne-day  farmers 
institutes  wirh  siqiarate  women's  sec- 
tious  were  held  recently  at  Candor.  Flem- 
iugville.  Ri<-hford  and  West  Newark. 
3'ioga  County  is  in  the  lead  iu  farm 
bureau  work.  Snow  is  nearly  goue ; 
some  sugar  canijis  have  been  opened. 
Eggs  are  selling  for  35c.  butter  48c, 
wheat  .$2.10.  oats  .$1  to  .$1.2.5  jicr  hmshel, 
live  veals  14c.  Wheat  bran  .$2.25  per 
cwt.  which  is  aliove  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  lU'ice.  .Seed  corn  is  scai'ce  and 
high.  L.  w.  B. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Milk  sent  to  cheese  factory.  Price  for 
cheese  is  lOi^e  per  pound  for  skims  and 
45c  for  butter,  or  about  $2.25  per  cwt. 
for  milk.  Eggs  40c  at  stores.  Potatoes 
from  $1  to  $1.25  per  bushel.  Hay  from 
.$20  to  .$.30  per  ton.  Cattle  from  $.50  to 
over  $100  for  Milch  cows  and  very 
scarce.  At  a  recent  auction  17  head  of 
cows  averaged  .$93  per  head.  Hogs  are 
scarce  and  bring  a  good  price ;  young 
pigs  five  weeks  old  $7  each.  w.  w.  u. 
Jeffergoii  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Grind  Your 
Own  FlourC 


Help  the  Nation  win  the  war! 

Save  wheat — our  soldier  boys  and  our 
Allies  must  h  ave  it.  Use  more  rye  flour, 
corn  meal,  graham  or  whole  wheat  flour  va 
your  baking.  You  can  cut  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  help  win  the  war  by  grinding  your  owm  flour  with  a 

FEED  MILL 

iSeifSharpentn^  Silent-Puh^ 

The  Letz  will  grind  the  finest  kind  of  flour — at  one  grinding.  Screening  or 
bolting  is  not  necessary.  You  have  your  own  grain  or  can  buy  it  cheaply.  By 
doing  your  own  grinding  you  get  any  kind  of  flour  at  a  big  saving.  Use  a 
Letz  Mill  for  grinding  whole  wheat  flour — rye — buckwheat — cormeal — rice 
— any  kind  of  cereal. 

Letz  silent-running,  self-sharpening  plates  grind  fast  and  clean — grind  any  kind 
of  grain,  wet,  dry  or  oily.  They  the  grain.  They  make  no  noise.  These  plates 
will  grind  a  fine  flour  in  one  operation  without  any  possible  danger  of  injuring  the 
plates,  as  you  cannot  injure  Letz  plates  by  letting  them  run  together  empty,  but, 
to  the  contrary,  running  Letz  plates  together  empty  sharpens  them. 

Leaders  for  27  ‘Years 

For  the  past  27  years  Letz  Grinders  have  been  recognized  the  world  over  as 

the  leading  grinders  after  which  competition 
tries  to  model.  Letz  Grinders  have  been  im¬ 
proved  each  and  every  year  by  highly  trained 
mechanics  who  devote  their  entire  efforts  to¬ 
ward  making  the  Letz  Grinder  100%  efficient 
—that’s  why  the  Letz  Grinder 
your  choice. 

Write  Today 

Mills,  sample  of  flour  groui 
Letz,  and  special  folder  on  “How 
to  Grind  Your  Own  Flour." 


••  I  V 


Help  Save 
1,040,000,000  lbs.  of 
Wheat  Annually 

There  are  20,000,000  fam¬ 
ilies  in  the  U.  S.  If  each 
family  saves  1  lb.  of  wheat 
per  week  for  a  year,  it  would 
mean  a  total  saving  of 
1,040,000,000  lbs.  or 
5,200,000  barrels  per  year. 

Do  Your  BitI 

Get  a  Letz  Mil!  for  grind¬ 
ing  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
shelled  com  or  any  other 
cereal  into  flour.  If  you 
now  have  a  Letz  Mill  get  a 
set  of  special  plates  for 
grinding  flour. 


LETZ  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  310 

CROWN  POINT,  IND, 


^11/.,  RarHon  grand  success  if  you  fol- 

fial  UaiUCII  low  the  expert  planting  directions 
and  the  two  practical  garden  diagrams  in  this  our  brand 
new  booklet.  Send  19c  for  it  to  the  De  La  Mare  Co.,  44  ■ 
W.  37th  St.,  New  York.  Catalog  “Countryside  Books”  free. 

Rindor  Tuiino  Granges,  Fanners’ Clubs,  write  for 
uiiiuci  •"•••''prices.  Farmer  a  gen  t  s  wanted. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  •  Melrose,  Ohoi 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


VUt  U1 


IF  5*ou  could  just  take  the  old  cleaver 
and  chop  that  barn  work  right  in 
two — especially  these  days  when  the 
demand  for  greater  production  is  so 
insistent  and  the  labor  situation  such 
a  problem! 

Well,  it  can  be  done.  And  JAMES  Etjuipment 
is  the  “cleaver”  that  will  do  it. 

No  Investment  the  dairyman  can  make  will 
bring  the  returns— in  actual,  visible  profit— 
that  good  barn  equipment  brings.  And  why  not 
make  it  a  JAMES  barn  while  you  are  at  it? 
The  Labor-Saving  Carrier.  If  yon  still  push  the 
old  wheelbarrow  through  the  barn  and  barn¬ 
yard,  cut  the  work  in  half  by  discarding  it  and 
installing  a  labor-saving  JAMES  Carrier  out¬ 
fit— rod  or  I-beam  track  or  combination. 
Milk-Making  Drinking  Cups.  And  if  you  want 
to  see  your  milk  checks  jump  away  above 


what  they  are  now,  put  in  JAMES  Drinking 
Cups.  They  actually  pay  for  themselves  in 
one  season  out  of  the  increased  milk  yield. 


jams 


SANITARY  BARN 
EQUIPMENT 


i  fully  described  in  “The  Jamesway,”  which 
fe  will  gladly  send  yon  If  you  answer  the 
uestions  in  the  coupon  below. 

The  Jamesway”  contains  real  Barn  Plan  Ser- 
ice — including  floor  plans,  directions'for  plank 
■ame  construction,  advice  regarding  ventila- 
on,  lighting,  location,  drainage,  etc. 


JAMES  MFG. 

GO-30  Williams  St.  i 


COMPANY 
Elmira.  N.  Y. 


Name 


P.  O 


.  R.  Station 


F.  D 


More  than  two-score  barn  experts  had  a  hand 
in  writing  this  book  — members  of  the  big 
JAMES  organization.  Their  advice  is  worth 
having,  andyou  getithebenefit  of  it  all  when  you 
Btarttomakeyoursa  JAMESbam.  JAMES  Sanitary  A 
Bam  Equipment  includes  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Pena,  ^ 
Carriers,  Watering  Buckets,  Ventilators, etc.  Writo^ 
today  for  your  free  copy  of  "The  Jamesway.”  ^ 

James  Drink- 
ing  Cups^  James 
Pay  Big  /  Mfg.Co. 
Profits^  GD-30 
^  Williams  St., 
Elmira,  N.  T« 

I  have . .  •  •  cows. 
I  am  interested  in 
^  the  items  checked: 
Btiilding  and  arrangc- 
^  ment  o£  l3airy  Barn.*  •• 
Handling  the  Manure.... 

Saving  Barn  Work . 

^4^  Bigger  Milk  Yields . . 


State. 
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1.  Saves  time  and  labor — ^Work  formerly  done  under 
poor  light  and  by  hand  can  be  done  better  and  in  less 
time  with  the  aid  of  electric  light  and  power. 

2.  Labor  is  attracted  to  the  farm — ^The  “back  to  the 
farm”  movement  is  made  practical  when  the  conven¬ 
iences  afforded  by  electric  light  and  power  can  be  had 
in  the  country. 

3.  Keeps  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm — Electric 
service  on  the  farm  offsets  city  attractions.  Valuable 
labor  and  valuable  young  manhood  and  womanhood 
are  saved  to  the  country  community. 

4.  Solves  the  retired  farmer  problem — Electric  light 
and  power  make  the  farm  home  so  attractive  and 
comfortable  that  the  farmer  and  his  wife  remain  on 
the  farm  where  their  advice,  experience,  and  immedi¬ 
ate  interests  are  of  great  practical  value. 

5.  Lightens  burden  of  the  housewife — Increased  farm 
work  in  war  times  means  increased  labor  for  the  house¬ 
wife.  Electricity  offers  the  only  practical  means  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  drudgery  of  household  tasks  from  her  shoulders. 

Delco-Light  is  a  compact  electric  plant  for  farms  or 
country  homes.  Self-cranking.  Air-cooled.  Thick 
plate,  long-lived  battery.  Ball  bearings.  No  cells. 

RUNS  ON  KEROSENE 

Prtcm,  $395  and  $465,  according  to  size,  f.  o.  6. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  except  Western  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

The  Domestic  Engineering  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.U.S.A. 

DISTRIBUTORS  : 

DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc., 

52  Park  Place,  New  York  City 
P.  E.  ILLMAN, 

65  South  Ave.,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 
J.  S.  SNYDER. 

824  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Over  50,000  Satisfied  Users 
throughout  the  World. 


Food  Will  Win  the  War** 


BEE  land  I, me 


Immediate  results  for  War  Crops 
Order  Now  on  Account  of  Car  Shortage 
ROCKLAND  &  ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

New  York,  101  Park  Ave.  Rockland.  Me.  Boston,  45  Milk  St. 


Aiiollirr  I'it'tc  of  AJmoniiol  Jtti.'iiihcn'j/ 
I  Sliooi 

niff  1(»  flit  down  liffiiuse  of  tlieir  ht'nut.v. 
^'lif  soil  lijis  hffii  !<i)ti(lfd  around  thoin, 
.‘iiiil  l•v<•l•.vl.llilll'■  dniif  for  tlieiu  wt*  know 

C.  F.  II. 

< ':iil;iild)UKIl!l,  X. 

l*rol);il)ly  latf  friists  are  rpsjiousihlp  for 
I  Ilf  trffs  not  holding  thoir  fruit.  I  re- 
iiifiiiltfr  wlu'ii  a  bo.v  ovpry  ftiriuer  and  al¬ 
most  fvt'ry  town  dwtdh'r  luid  early  plum 
ami  apricot  trees  on  their  places.  These 
ti>es  Would  liloom  so  profusely  every 
Sjiring  tliat  they  reseijihled  a  snow  hank, 
hut  never  hore  any  fi  ^“vlate  frost  would 
kill  them  every  Sit)  Some  of  the 

.Japanese  plums  and.  ecti  occasional  va¬ 
riety  of  Euroiietin  iilums  get  caught  by 
late  Spring  frosts  in  many  localities,  and 
the  emhryo  fruits  are  destroyed.  k. 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

How  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  e\penso?  Ilow  can  the  wife 
l  ave  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 

TP  ON  AfTP  Combined  Hill 
JLLrH,  and  Drill  Seeder 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
IIo.SOS  ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 

Drill  etc., better  than  old -time  tools, 

and  A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 

Wheel  push  itanddoaday’shand- 

Hoe  ^k  MHh  -j.-— ■  work  in  fiO 

1)1  i  II u  tea. 
.’’■O  eoinhin- 
ations.Jt.,')0 
to  *:!0  00. 
Write  tor 
,  .  booklet, 

B>tem«inMTgCo..Box  2C.,Grenloch.N.J. 


Curled  Raspberry  Shoots 
Some  time  ago  (K.  X’.-Y.,  .July  27, 
1912),  I  sent  you  a  photograph  of  a 
fasciated  apple  slioot  which  was  curled 
in  the  form  of  a  ram’.s  horn.  Recently  I 
luTA’e  found  .a  red  •  raspberry  cane  with 
tliis  same  type  of  abnormal  growth,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  curling  developed  in  one 
direction  only.  The  specimen  was  so  dry 
that  it  was  decidedly  brittle,  and  the  tip 
evidently  had  been  broken,  hut  there  were 
four  complete  turns  of  the  spiral  left. 
The  two  illustrations  give  a  good  idea  of 
this  curious  growth.  The  cane  is  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  widtli  and  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  a  point 
just  below  the  base  of  the  small  side  slioot. 
It  is  exactly  five  iiiclies  from  the  base  of 


(hirh'd  Shoot  of  Bed  h'aspbcrrp 

this  side  shoot  to  the  outer  edgi'  of  the 
last  curl.  T'liis  sort  of  .•ihnormal  growth 
is  <iuite  frequentl.v  seen  in  asparagus  or 
tomato  stems,  hut  I  believe  is  not  at  all 
common  in  the  ai»ple  and  raspberry. 
Alimiesota.  w.  c.  nuxERLEY. 


Plums  Fail  to  Fruit 

Will  you  advise  us  what  to  do  for  three 
Reim*  Clamle  plum  trees?  They  have 
been  set  out  eight  years  and  do  not  heal’ 
any  fruit,  yet  they  blo.ssom  full  every 
year.  Tliey  are  white  with  hlo.ssoms,  hut 
no  idiims.  They  are  sprayed  before  and 
a  ft  IT  hlossoming.  The  .soil  is  clay,  hut 
it  is  rirh  and  the  trees  are  very  fine;  too 


Did  You  Get  Our 

LOW  PRICES 

.  ON  ‘ 

ACID 

PHOSPHATE 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Fine  Ground' Bone? 

♦  li 

IF  NOT,  write  us  at  once, 
before  placing  your  order  for 

FERTILIZER 

Sears,  Roebuck  'and  Co. 

Dept.  51F  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


BRUNER  ONION 
WEEDER 


This  muchi lie  gets  the  weeds  that  are  directly 
in  the  oniun  row.  OJNION  OKOVVKKS  !  Wo 
solid  tills  great  labor  .saving  machine  on  free  trial. 
Uy  all  means  get  in  touch  with  us  if  you  are 
growing  ^  acre  or  more  of  onions. 

R.  G.  BRUNER  MFG.  CO..  Box  750,  RUTHVEN,  ONT. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
!)>'  th-  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durabilitv.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FRKE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Card.). 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Eonse  In  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


The  Threshing  Problem 

Q  I  1  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 
from-  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
rye  and  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  niarhine.  Nothing  like  It.  "The  machine  1 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years."  W.  K.  Masst-y. 
"It  will  meet  every  demand”  H.  A.  Morgan.  Di 
rector  'i’enn.  Exi).  Station.  Booklet  20  free. 

KOfiER  PEA  4  BEAN  THRESHER  CO.. 

Morristown,  Tenn. 


YOUR  IDEA 


PAY 


MAKE 

Let  ns  perfect  your  SEND  S.vfkty  Servick  Cdbpoiiatios 
invention  and  get  FOR  29  Bro.vdmay 

you  a  patent.  CIRCULAR  sew  tors  city 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


WITTE  Kcro-Oil 

ENGINES 

Immediate 

2,  3,  4,6,8,12,16and22H-P.-Direct 

from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  Nothing  but 

engines.  Quick  Service — tig  Saving— 90  Day 
Trial,  6-Year  Guarantee.  Fuel  cost  ono-half  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
righted)“How  To  Judge  Engines”,  printed  in  colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 
you$15  to $200— sell  youon  practicallyyourown  terms 
"Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down. --Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1897  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

>897  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Fireproof  Your  Farm 


Your  stock,  tools,  hay  and  grain  rep¬ 
resent  years  of  hard  work  and  care¬ 
ful  planning.  Don’t  take  chances  with  your  equipment;  it 
is  vital  to  your  success.  Shelter  it  in  fireproof  farm  build¬ 
ings,  constructed  of  the  same  material  used  in  fire  proofing  the  great 
“skyscrapers”  of  our  cities.  It  will  not  burn,  warp  or  shrink — saves 
painting  and  repairs. 

Natco  on  the  Farm 

means  permanent  farm  buildings  that  are  practically  everlasting.  The  smooth 
glazed  walls  are  easy  to  keep  clean — no  place  for  germs  to  hide.  Dead-air  spaces 
keep  Natco  bu.ldings  warm  in  winter  and  cool  insummer.  Free  from  dampness  and 
mildew.  They  are  handsome  and  durable — will  increase  the  value  of  your  farm- 
The  Natco  Silo  is  the  best  ensilage  preserver — the  silo  of  no  regrets  and  no  repairs. 
Strongly  reinforced — has  no  hoops  to  tighten.  Will  “Last  for  Genemtions.” 

Ask  your  building  supply  dealer  to  show  you  samples  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile  and 
to  quote  prices.  You’ll  be 

ised  to  find  how  eco-  _ 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1121  Fulton  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories  assure  a  wide  and 


surprised  to  find  how  eco¬ 
nomical  fire-safe  con¬ 
struction  really  i.s.  We 
have  also  practical 
plans  for  many  farm 
buildings  — free  if 
you  expect  to 
build. 

Write  us  direct 
for  new’ 'Nat¬ 
co  on  the 
F  a  r  in  ’  ’ 
book— 1918 
Edition 
—It’s 
free. 


economical  distribution. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Frfe  I’lrES. — Early  in  January  wo 
muldonly  roalizod  that  Jack  J'rost  had 
hoaton  us  in  spite  of  our  care.  Ily  koop- 
injr  the  fires  roaring  w’C  kept  him  out  of 
the  house,  btit  these  are  the  days  of 
"trench  warfare.’’  t)ld  .Tack  spent  some 
time  trying  to  get  at  us  through  cracks 
and  hole.s.  Then  he  went  off  for  a  few 
days  to  think  ahotit  it.  We  thought  we 
had  him  finished  when  suddenly  the 
w.ater  refused  to  run.  Then  we  knew  he 
had  ruined  us  by  crawling  through,  the 
ground.  The  pipes  w’cre  frozen.  There 
was  an  abundance  of  water  at  the  spring 
and  in  the  well,  but  every  ounce  of  it 
must  be  carried  to  the  house  until  those 
pipes  could  be  made  free !  We  tried 
various  ways  of  thawing  out  these  pipes, 
but  one  of  them  is  l,n(X)  feet  long.  It  is 
hard  to  find  a  bandage  for  a  sore  throat 
of  that  length.  So  we  lugged  water  until 
on  March  10  the  water  came  through 
from  the  well!  ‘‘Gentle  Spring”  was 
whipping  .Tack  T'rost.  The  long  pipe 
from  the  spring  will  soon  be  free  and 
then,  as  the  children  say,  we  can  jcas//. 

Good  Work. — There  certainly  was  a 
cold-water  jubilee  in  our  house  w’heii  the 
first  rusty  drops  were  forced  through 
Jack  Frost’s  grip.  We  are  strong  on 
Prohibition  until  it  comes  to  prohibiting 
water.  Then  we  know  how  the  liquor 
men  feel.  There  was  one  citizen  of  Hope 
Farm  which  fairly  shook  itself  with 
pride  when  the  water  began  to  pour  into 
the  t.ank.  That  is  the  old  windmill 
which  for  20  years  has  stood  over  the 
well,  reaching  out  with  its  great  arms 
to  catch  the  vagrant  breeze  and  put  it  at 
work.  We  have  an  "anti-loafing”  law  in 
New  .Tersey  now,  but  this  honest  wind¬ 
mill  has  always  favored  this  legislation. 
For  years  the  mill  stood  there  an  auto¬ 
crat  of  pow'er.  When  the  wind  blew  it 
worked  faithfully,  but  it  had  no  initi.a- 
tive,  and  in  these  "eflicient”  days  a 
worker  must  be  always  re.ady.  .Tust 
when  we  most  w’anted  water  the  wind 
would  stand  still.  So  we  put  in  a  gaso¬ 
line  engine  to  help,  but  there  were  times 
when  this  would  sulk  and  reftise  to 
cough.  Then  we  put  the  pipe  from  the 
hillside  spring  and  the  water  ran  down 
hill  and  jumped  up  into  the  tank  on  its 
own  feet.  That  seemed  to  end  the  wind¬ 
mill’s  usefulness.  It  stood  over  the  well 
with  head  still  erect,  but  like  one  of  those 
proud  old-timers  who  knows  his  day  is 
done,  yet  will  not  admit  it  publicly.  To¬ 
day,  however,  the  old  mill  has  come  back 
into  service.  As  I  write  I  can  see 
it  still  wave  those  stout  old  arms — en¬ 
forcing  the  anti-loafing  law' — taking  the 
March  wind  by  the  neck  and  making  it 
carry  the  yoke  of  labor.  The  w’ater  i.s 
I»ouri?ig  into  the  tank  upstairs,  and  cir- 
culafiug  through  the  pipes  like  the  blood 
in  a-living  body,  I  can  imagine  that  old 
mill  saying  as  it  waves  its  arms  like  a 
boxer :  "They  tliougbt  I  was  a  back 

number,  ehV  Well,  here  i  am  .a  'corae- 
I'ack.’  I  have  the  same  punch  and  power 
in  my  old  arms,  and  I  am  glad  to  show 
fliese  people  that  in  war  times  the  back 
numbers  can  still  get  right  up  to  date.” 

.  The  old  mill  is  right  about  th.it.  This 
w'.'ir  is  making  places  for  many  a  man  of 
middle  age  and  over  who  has  been  cast 
aside  in  "efficient”  times,  yet  still  ha.s 
years  of  good  work  in  him. 

Water. — You  never  know  what  W’ater 
really  means  in  your  life  until  you  arc 
shut  away  from  it.  I  .suppose  not  one 
person  in  half  a  million  ever  know's  what 
it  means  to  be  really  thirsty.  When 
there  has  never  been  a  steady  water  sup¬ 
ply  in  the  home  the  family  cannot  ap¬ 
preciate  the  pow'cr  of  water.  When  you 
merely  have  to  turn  a  faucet  to  bring  out 
a  stream  of  pure  w.ater  you  begin  to 
realize  the  great  force  for  convenience 
and  comfort  which  Nature  has  provided 
in  this  liquid.  It  makes  the  home  clean, 
and  that  means  more  than  you  think.  If 
I  could  utilize  the  wasted  water  within 
reach  of  every  farmhouse  and  send  it  into 
every  country  home  you  would  see  an. 
"uplift”  that  w'ould  make  itself  felt  in 
every  corner  of  the  country.  Our  plant 
at  its  best  is  quite  equal  to  any  city 
supply.  Having  been  deprived  of  it  for 
three  months  we  can  appreciate  it  more 
than  ever.  .Tack  Frost  will  not  catch  us 
again,  and  this  Summer  we  shall  u.se  our 
dniiMe  supply  to  the  limit.  T  expect  to 


keep  the  windmill  working  aud  u.se  the 
surplus  from  the  sjjring  for  use  on  the 
garden  crops.  While  the  soil  will  be 
moist  in  the  Spring  and  early  Summer, 

I  look  for  a  dry  .Tuly  and  Augu.st.  That 
old  windmill  expresses  a  desire  to  help 
Hoover  on  food  production,  and  we  will 
give  it  a  chance. 

Food  Economies. — In  our  part  of  the 
country  everyone  is  trying  to  save  wheat 
aud  meat.  In  our  own  family  we  have 
eaten  no  w’hite  bread  for  some  weeks. 
We  have  corn  bread,  entire  wheat,  and 
bread  from  a  mixture  of  oatmeal  and  a 
little  white  flour.  Now  and  then  we  have 
a  batch  of  biscuits,  but  the  principal 
“staff  of  life”  with  us  is  entire  wheat. 
Nv)  one  likes  the  entire  wheat  for  a  steady 
diet — there  is  nothing  quite  like  good 
homemade  white  bread — but  the  entire 
wheat  is  richer  in  food  values,  and  we 
all  feel  that  going  without  it  is  a  very 
poor  little  sacrifice  compared  with  w’hat 
our  soldiers  must  endure.  Our  local 
dealer  ordered  a  carload  of  flour  last  F all, 
and  it  finally  came  the  middle  of  March. 
When  it  w’as  ordered  it  was  expected  that 
housekeepers  could  get  a  full  barrel,  but 
since  that  time  the  limit  has  been  made 
at  one  sack,  or  quarter  barrel.  As  for 
meat,  we  have  most  of  our  supply  from 
the  farm.  When  a  pig  is  killed  the 
butcher  can  take  half  and  we  can  utilize 
the  balance  during  the  cool  weather.  As 
for  other  meat,  we  buy  mostly  stewing 
or  boiling  pieces.  I  doubt  if  we  have  had 
a  piece  of  real  roast  beef  in  the  past 
year.  I  find  pot  or  curd  cheese  pretty 
close  to  a  full  substitute  for  meat — espe¬ 
cially  with  entire  wheat  bread.  Eggs 
and  milk  can  be  made  into  dozens  of  com¬ 
binations,  and  with  vegetables  and  fruits 
w'ill  keep  us  in  perfect  health.  A  good 
many  cases  are  reported  to  me  where 
farm  women  are  making  good  use  of  the 
old  hens  aud  roosters.  These  usele.ss 
birds  are  killed  and  dressed  and  then  cut 
up  and  canned  like  other  kinds  of  meat. 
At  this  season  many  of  the  jars  which 
held  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been 
emptied.  They  can  be  filled  with  chicken  ( 
or  meat  from  a  pig  or  sheep.  Then  by 
Summer  canning  time  the  meat  will  be 
gone  aud  the  cans  are  again  ready  for 
fruits  and  vegetable.s. 

WuY  Do  Trri.s? — For  our  part  we 
shall  try  to  economize  on  food  to  save 
those  things  w'hich  must  be  sent  to  f<‘ed 
our  boys.  They  are  doing  more  than  we 
are  for  the  great  cause.  They  offer  their 
lives.  It  seems  a  small  thing  to  ask  us 
merely  to  restrain  tongue  and  stomach 
for  a  w'hile.  Of  course,  I  know  all  about 
the  bitterness  aud  discouragement  which 
many  farmers  feel.'  Much  of  it  is  fully 
justified.  One  man  tells  me  he  will  eat 
what  he  wants  to  and  will  obey  no  rules. 

I  think  he  is  wrong.  No  one  knows  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  do  about  the  blunders  and  in¬ 
difference  W’hich  have  largely  put  us  into 
our  present  situation.  I  think  they  will 
be  overcome  and  that  order  will  he  re¬ 
stored  wtih  a  fairer  deal  for  country  peo¬ 
ple.  We  are  not  going  to  W'ork  that 
change  out  by  refusing  to  do  our  little 
share.  I  think  it  is  up  to  us  all — rich 
and  poor  alike — to  make  some  personal 
contriliution  to  the  counti'y.  The  nation 
wants  your  money  for  Liberty  bonds  and 
war  .stamps,  aud  must  have  it,  but  it  also 
wants  your  spirit  and  your  evidence  of  a 
little  personal  sacrifice.  As  for  me  I 
know  I  am  better  off  for  cutting  out  meat 
aud  eating  more  cereals  and  fruit.  The 
chances  are  that  you  would  be  a  more 
efficient  man  if  you  reorganized  your  diet 
after  you  get  to  be  4.o  years  old.  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  shortage  of 
wheat  and  meat,  and  until  we  i-an  in¬ 
crease  the  supplies  we  must  all  help  save 
what  w’e  have.  I  am  going  to  make  •^his 
farm  produce  every  jiossible  ounce  of  our 
own  food  and  thus  save  buying  from  the 
supply  that  ought  to  go  to  others.  We 
do  not  quite  like  the  entire  plan,  but  we 
stand  for  it.  Napoleon  said  that  an 
army  moves  on  its  stomach.  AYhat’s  tlu* 
matter  with  mii'  restraining  our  own  stom¬ 
achs  so  as  to  move  the  army  a  little 
faster?  ]r.  \v.  r. 


Oats.  .$1.10 ;  wheat,  .$2.20 ;  rye,  .$2 ; 
corn.  .$2.2,5;  hay,  .$.30,  baled'  straw.  .$.S  i 
to  .$12 ;  potatoes,  $1.,50  bu. :  cabbage,  ,5c  j 
lb. ;  apples.  .$2  bu. ;  butter,  50c  lb.  ;  eggs. 
45e  doz.  Fresh  cows,  $80  to  .$100 :  good 
draft  hor.ses,  $200  to  ,$.‘100.  Fall  grain 
is  looking  poor.  i.  j.  y. 

Gambria  Go.,  Pa. 


ALPHA 


The  guaranteed 
_  Portland 


CEMENT 


ntCItrlMP 

LBS.NETn«l« 


Make  Your  Cellar  Floor 
and  Steps  Everlasting 

Concrete  makes  a  clean,  wear-proof  floor  tkat  is  easily  swept 
or  washed — one  that  the  furnace  or  hot  ashes  cannot  set  ablaze. 
Concrete  cellar  steps  do  not  rot  or  break.  They  get  stronger 
with  age  and  are  safe  under  the  heaviest  strains.  Do  away  with 
dirt  and  repairs ;  have  a  clean,  cool  concrete  cellar  made  with 


ALPHA 


IIIE  GIIIMED 
PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


It  is  sure  to  produce  a  fine,  hard  job, 
for  ALPHA  is  guarded  carefully  by 
chemists  throughout  the  process  of 
manufacturing.  It  is  tested  hourly 
80  that  every  pound  is  of  full  strength 
and  binding  power.  Our  customc>’a 
prefer  it  to  any  other  cement. 


We  guarantee  that  ALPHA  Cement 
will  invariably  meet  the  standard 
specifications.  The  Government  has 
used  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bar¬ 
rels  of  ALPHA  in  important  work 
where  concrete  had  to  stand  the 
severest  strains.. 


A  copy  of  the  big,  illustrated  book,  “ALPHA  Cement — How  to  Use  It,”  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  It  tells  how  to  build  floors,  walks,  foundations,  steps,  and  scores 
of  other  concrete  improvements.  We  also  have  the  practical  ALPHA  Service 
Sheets  on  the  following  subjects.  Check  the  one  that  interests  you. 


— Walkway 
— Driveway 
— Small  Bridg* 

— Culvert 
— Foundation 
— Bam 

—Water  Trough 
— Gutter  and  Curb 
— Silo 

—Poultry  House 


— Com  Crib 
— Storage  Cellar 
— Small  Dam 
— Greenhouse 
— Hotbed 
— Hog  House 
— Steps 
— Porch  Floor 
— Cellar  Floor 
— Stable  Floor 


— Feeding  Floor 
— Smoke  House 
—Milk  House 
— Ice  House 
— Spring  House 
—Manure  Pit 
— Septic  Tank 
— Dipping  Vat 
— TaJjks 
— Tennis  Court 


—Concrete  Boof 
— Piers  for  Small  Boats 
— Garden  Furniture 
—Fence  Posts 
— Gate  Posts 
— WalU 
— SiUs 
— lintels 
— Garages 
— Concrete  Roads 


Alpha  Cement  Dealers  of  the  East 

If  you  don’t  know  a  nearby  Alpha  Dealer,  address  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 
mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  the  building  of  improvement  that  interests  you- 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


More  Potatoes  and 
Better  Ones 


'  When  you  spray  only  with  poison  you  are  not  getting 
the  return  you  should  for  your  work.  You  need  a  fungi¬ 
cide  also. 

It  was  discovered  long  ago  that  potatoes  produce  more 
heavily  when  sprayed  with  a  suitable  fungicide. 

The  New'York  Experiment  Station  saj  s — “It  does  not 
pay  to  spray  for  bugs  alone.”  Their  ten  years’  experiments 
with  fungicides  show  an  average  yearly  gain  of  97  1-2  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre.  A  nineteen-year  test  at  the  Vermont 
Station  shows  an  average  yearly  gain  of  109  bushels  per  acre. 

Spray  to  prevent  blight — it  pays. 

Bugs  are  bad,  but  blight  is  worse  although  the  spores 
that  cause  it  can  be  seen  only  under  a  powerful  microscope. 


Spray  with 


It  pays 


PYROX  is  both  a  poison  and  a  fungicide.  It  kills  the 
bugs  and  flea  beetles,  prevents  blight,  invigorates  the  vines, 
imparts  a  rich  green  color  to  the  leaves,  and  gives  the  little 
potatoes  a  chance  to  become  big  ones, 

Pyrox  is  a  smooth,  creamy  paste,  'a/l  ready  to  use  by  mixing  with 
cold  water.  It  mixes  easily  and  saves  time  and  labor.  In  a  letter  to 
a  friend,  the  Editor  of  “The  Fruit  Belt”  says:  “I  have  made  up  many 
thousands  of  barrels  of  spray  mixtures  on  the  farm,  and  I  can  say  to  you 
I  have  mixed  my  last  barrel.  I  now  use  Pyrox.” 

Pyrox  is  as  good  for  apples,  tomatoes  and  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  as  it  is  for  potatoes. 

Most  good  agricultural  supply  dealers  sell  P3'rox.  Last  year  the 
demand  for  Pyrox  exhausted  the  dealers’  supplies.  See  your  dealer  at 
once  about  your  supply  or  write  for  new  Pyrox  Crop  Book.  Address 

Bowker  Insecticide  Company 

43  A  Chatham  St.,  Boston  1012  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Baltimore 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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RURALISMS 


Mounding  the  Girdled  Trees 

On  page  880  the  Hope  Farm  man  men¬ 
tions  damage  to  young  trees  by  mice  and 
rabbits.  The.  writer  has  saved  many  and 
many  a  tree  that  was  either  partly  or 
completely  girdled  by  mice,  simply  ly 
mounding  earth  around  and  well  over  the 
damaged  part.  Make  a  mound  fully  a 
foot  above  the  girdle,  pack  it  closely  and 
let  it  come  out  two  feet  from  the  base 
of  the  tree  in  every  direction.  Do  the 
work  as  s'oon  as  possible  in  the  Spring, 
just  as  quickly  as  the  frost  is  out  for  an 
inch  or  two.  .so  that  .soil  can  be  secured. 
Sometimes  we  make  a  small  mound  very 
early,  and  follow  later,  when  the  digging 
is  easier,  completing  the  job. 

Tt  is  00008017  to  do  the  work  so  that 
moist  earth  will  be  in  contact  with  the 
girdled  surface  until  W(>11  along  in  the 
growing  season.  An  examination  of  the 
mounded  part  of  the  tree  in  IMiiy  will 
show  that  each  little  spot  or  shred  of 
cambium  remaining  on  the  apparently 
cleanly  scraped  surface  has  enlarged  or 
gi'own  until  with  the  downward  growth 
from  the  bark  above  and  the  rapid  up¬ 
ward  growth  of  the  soft  whitish,  cheese- 
lik»‘  new  bark  the  entire  surface  will  have 
been  well  covered.  Let  the  mound  re- 
m.iin  throughout  the  Summer,  or  :it  least 
well  along  through  the  growing  season.  j 

Due  Spring  we  found  40  trees,  some  of  | 
them  large  hearing  ones,  either  partly  or  j 
I'omplelely  girdled,  and  saved  every  one 
by  thoronghl^i  mounding,  early,  followed  I 
b.v  a  little  later  attention.  ! 

(reorgia.  .t.  t.  :^roT.^•^fPIIY.  i 


TKe  KNOWN  car  will 


have  a  ‘^waiting  list”  this  year ' 


Van  Dyne  Fall  Pippin 

After  reading  the  interesting  article  on 
page  .112  .about  ‘“Some  Hood  V.arieties  of 
Apples  .\lmost  Extinct.”  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  another.  When  I  went  to 
live  in  1878,  just  40  years  ago.  at  what 
is  now  Camp  iNferrltt.  Cresskill,  N.  .7., 
tliere  were  on  the  six  acres,  about  20  old 
ti-ees,  part  of  an  orchard  set  out  in  1827 
or  earlier.  Most  of  them  were  Newtown 
Pippins,  several  of  which  are  still  bear¬ 
ing.  and  there  were  in  one  row,  six  trees 
of  Fall  Pipi)ins  of  a  variety  called  by 
the  oldest  residents  the  ‘‘Van  Dyne,” 
which  is  far  superior  to  the  ordinary 
Fall  IMppiu  as  ..  llaldwin  is  to  a  Ben 
Davis.  M hen  building  a  large  hospital 
on  my  place,  the  contractors  cut  down 
two  of  the  largest  of  them,  for  which  they 
allowed  me  a  large  sum,  but  there  are 
two  or  three  left,  from  which  I  .should 
hope  that  some  enterprising  nurseryman 
would  get  scions  and  perpetu.ate  this 


UTILITY  is  now  the  national  buying  reason.  The  public  wants  only  cars 
of  proved  reliability  built  by  established  companies.  With  output  reduced 
because  of  war  manufacture  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  preferred  cars.  If  vou 
expect  to  buy  a  KING  this  year,  ORDER  EARLY. 

Following  a  successful  but  smaller  “Eight” 
and  a  popular  “Four”,  this  sixty  horse  power 
King  is  beginning  its  third  year  of  world' 
wide  operation,  with  practically  no  mechan¬ 
ical  change  except  a  general  refinement  which 
continues  at  all  times.  The  chassis  has  proved 
its  power,  stamina  and  economy  in  every  cli¬ 
mate  the  world  over  and  its  recent  use  for 
armored  cars  and  war  ambulances  is  final  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  reliability  under  all  conditions. 

Send  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


The  King  ‘'Foursome” — a  body  type  origi¬ 
nated  by  this  Company,  and  now  widely  fol-  ' 
lowed — was  declared  by  many  to  be  the 
handsomest  at  the  New  York  Automobile 
Show.  You  are  urged  to  examine  and  drive 
this  remarkable  car. 

%'  v  'a? 

A  T-passenger  Touring  Car  and  a  7'passenger 
Sedan  are  two  other  popular  King  models. 


iiol)Io  fruit.  I  had  grafted  two  yming 
trees,  which  tlie  engineers  have  s|)ared 
up  to  this  time,  at  my  urgent  re(|ue.st. 
and  for  which  I  would  n<<t  accej)t  a 
thousand  dollars.  These  apples  ripen  in 
September  and  October,  .-ind  will  keep 
until  February.  For  eating  or  cooking 
I  have  never  found  their  equal,  a.  c.  w. 


Tomato  Plants  in  Brooder  House 

We  intend  to  raise  some  garden  truck 
on  our  fruit  farm.  1  find  difliculty  in 
finding  the  right  kind  of  tomato  plants.  I 
have  a  brooder  house  heated  by  hot  water 
pil>es.  Could  I  use  this  house  to  start 
my  plants  in  boxes,  then  transplant  to 
the  cold  frame?  How  long  a  time  would 
1  have  to  sow  the  seed  before  I  could  get 
the  plants  large  enough  to  set?  4'ariety, 

I  '.arliana  and  Chalk’s  Early  .Jewel,  .r.  F. 

Ited  Creek,  N.  Y. 

If  a  brooder  house  can  he  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  So  degrees,  ami  is  well 
sui)plied  with  sunshine,  tlnu-e  is  no  reason 
why  tomato  seedlings  cannot  be  suect'ss- 
fully  started  in  it  for  flats,  l-'roni  four 
to  five  weeks  later  the  seedlings  nuiy  be 
transplanted  to  cold  frames,  .and  in  four 
or  five  weeks  more  excellent  plants  .should 
be  ready  for  the  field.  However,  experi¬ 
ence  is  quite  essential  in  all  agricultural 
eudetivor,  and  most  especially  so  in  early 
l)lant  production.  If  you  have  .s.ash  avail¬ 
able  for  the  cold  frames,  why  not  make  a 
quickly-constructed  hotbed  for  the  growth 
of  the  seedlings?  The  quality  of  an  early 
tomato  plant  is  not  judged  by  its  height. 
.\  sturdy  growth,  a  heavy  I'oot  system,  a 
stocky  stem,  leaves  of  firm  tissue  and  a 
tiny  cluster  of  buds  jiust  appearing,  indi¬ 
cate  ttiat  the  plant  is  ready  to  endure  the 
cold  soil  and  hard  winds  when  it  is  first 
set  out.  R.  A'",  p. 


KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT 


Do  you  want  a  fiirin  where  largest  profits  are 
made?  The  South’s  great  variety  of  erops 
and  wonderfully  productive  climate  make  It  the 
most  profitable  farm  section  of  America.  It  is 
the  place  for  the  lowest  cost  meat  production 
and  dairy  farming.  It  grows  the  largest  variety 
of  forage  crops.  (!ood  lands,  in  good  localities, 
as  low  as  ?1!)  to  .$25  an  acre.  I.et  us  show  you 
locations  that  will  give  the  highest  profits. 
j)evelopnient  Service,  Uonm  87,  Southern  Itail- 
way  System,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MnnovMakinffFiirmv  beboughtnow  in  Eastern 

money  maKingr arms  Oklahoma  at  low,  attractive  A 
prices  that  will  insure  big  returns.  It's  mild  winters 
and  •njoyable  climate  with  its  productive  soil  and 
great  natural  advantages  make  it  very  favorable  for 
grttzing,  grain  and  forage  crops,  gardening,  fruit¬ 
growing,  itoultry  raising,  dairying,  and  live  stock. 

One  crop  often  pays  for  entire  farm,  while  great  coal 
and  gas  fields  nearby  provide  abundant,  eheai>  fuel. 

For  additional  information  and  free  booklet,  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated,  address  R  W.  HOCKADAY,  Indus¬ 
trial  Commissioner,  1514  Railway  Exchange,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc.  e’i^”fifr''*good 

,  farms  and  other  country  real  ebtiito  everywhere  In  New 
■York  State.  Fersoiinlly  inspected  properties.  Careful 
descriptions.  Right  prices.  CENTU.VI.  OKKK'E  .\T 
ONEID.V,  N.  Y.,  other  oftlces  throughout  tlie  State. 

4  0  no  •  r*  earns  more  money 

A  bmall  laliiomia  r  arm « 

crops  you  know, 

also  oi-ariges,  grapes,  olives  and  figs.  No  cold  weather;  rich 
soil;  low  prices;  ea.sy  terms.  Enjoy  life  hei-e.  Newcomei-s 
welcome.  VVrite  for  new  San  .Toaquiii  Valley  Illustrated 
I'olders.free.  O.  I..  Seagraves,  IiidiiHtrltilC'ominlHsloii- 
er  Kuiitu  Fe  Ky.,  IRtiRKallwuy  Kxeliunge,  Chleugo 

Getimder  ^ 

AeShower^  . 

of  GoW 


coming  to  farmers  from  the  rich  wheat  fields  of  Western 
Canada.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15.  to 
$30.  per  acre  and  raise  from  20  to  45  bushels  of  $2. 

wheat  to  the  acre  it’s  easy  to  make  money.  Canada  offers 
in  her  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

160  Acre  Homesteads  Free  to  Settlers 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prices.  Thousands  of  farmers  from  the 
U.S.  or  their  sons  are  yearly  takinc  advantage  of  this  great  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Plax. 

Mixed  Farming  is  fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain 
raising.  Good  schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 

Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Supt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

301  E.  Genetee  St.  Syracuee,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


'IV.-'’ 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers’  big  questions. 

How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  1  save  in  plant* 
ing  potatoes  7  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest  7  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  of  high  priced  seed. 

Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 

Every  seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni¬ 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  Wo  make 
afull  lino  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  toilay. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

Bateman M’fg Co.,  Box  2B,.  Grenlocli, N.  J, 


^ROOF  BOOK 

SavesYou  Money 


^Tells  about  the  “Armoo”  (American  I 
Ingot)  Iron  Hoofing — a  roof  that  is  guar- 1 
anteed  for  30  years,  fire  and  lightning  I 
proof,  RU8T-RESISTIS6,  easy  to  put  ou,  [ 
needs  no  painting  or  repairing,  costs  no  more] 
than  ordinary  roofing.  Send  for  Ijooklet  O. 

The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 

Station  16  Middletown,  Ohio  | 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  ECSIXESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 
A  National  Weelily  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  llomcH 

Established  isso 

I'libllthrd  nrrki;  by  tbr  Roral  Fubliihinr  Company,  833  Writ  80tb  StrrrI,  .\rw  York 
Hebbebt  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

.John  J.  Dnxox,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

■Wm.  F.  niixo.v,  Secretary.  Mbs.  E.  T.  Royee,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  82.(M.  equal  to *  *s.  6d.,  or 
8(6  marks,  or  1014  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  flatter. 

Advertising  rates,  76  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
a<lvertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  lielieve  th^  every  advertlfvment  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  I’c.spon- 
Bible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
relialile  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscrtbei*s  surtained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swinoler,  irrespon- 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  dilTcrences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  hone.«t. 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end^  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions,  w  e  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 

Snsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 

e  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Ri'bae  New- 
\  ORKEK  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


M'hni  are  you  going  to  resign  f 
ms  question  is  now  addressed  to  Charles  H. 
Betts,  seci'etary  of  the  X.  Y.  Food  Commission, 
fur  the  seventh  time.  Mr.  Betts  says  he  will  never! 
nei)cr!!  resign.  He  also  writes  that  this  tiuestion 
amuses  him!  He  surely  needs  some  amusement,  and 
v.e  predict  that  he  ivill  resign.  When  are  yem  going 
la  resign ? 

There  is  one  thing  these  politicians  and  officials 
want  to  understand.  The  big  movement  among 
farmers  now  going  on  in  Xew  York  docs  not  mean 
disloyalty  or  treason.  The  politicians  are  trying  to 
make  it  ajipear  that  those  who  are  in  this  move¬ 
ment  are  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  pi’o-Cermans 
or.  iiacifists.  The  fact  is  that  you  may  take  BM)  of 
the  leaders  in  this  movement  and  compare  them 
with  100  ]x»liticians.  You  Avill  lind  the  100  farm 
leaders  have  more  hoys  and  relatives  in  the  army, 
that  they  are  making  greater  personal  sacrifices 
and  that  they  have  invested  more  of  their  savings 
ii'.  Liberty  bonds  than  the  KM)  politicians.  If  there  be 
any  truer  test  of  patriotism  they  will  cheerfully 
meet  it.  Further  than  that  every  one  knows  that 
the  hope  and  lighting  sinrit  which  this  movement 
is  creating  will  make  these  men  work  harder  to 
increase  <toj)s  and  produce  food.  Such  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  Federation  of  Agriculture  can  do  twice 
as  much  to  incn'ase  crops  as  the  Food  Commis.sion 
ever  could.  And  yet  the  “authoritie.s”  are  trying  to 
kill  it  off  because  it  will  cut  out  .some  of  their 
graft. 

The  .statement  in  Publisher's  De.sk  of  this  issue 
relating  to  Mr.  Myrick  and  his  jiublications, 
Is  made  to  clarify  the  situation  in  a  manner  sati.s- 
factory  to  all  concerned  and  to  clo.se  the  contro¬ 
versy.  IVhile  we  believe  that  nothing  previomsly 
iniblished  was  substantially  at  variance  with  those 
<  ight  ])roi)ositions,  and  Avhile  we  never  intended  to 
give  a  contrary  impression,  we  freely  publish  the 
statement  to  correct  it,  if  any  such  impression  was 
conveyed,  and  to  remove  any  reason  for  a  thought 
that  The  Rural  Xew-Yorker  would  knowingly  do 
in.iu slice  to  anyone. 

Our  well-known  views  uiion  the  impropriety  of 
^fhe  sale  by  editors  of  the  securities  of  their  publica- 
^tions  to  their  own  subsciibers,  and  their  funda¬ 
mental  undesirability  as  an  investment  for  farmers, 
we  will  not  need  to  repeat  here. 

The  controvcr.sy  is  clo.sed. 

* 

Reports  from  England  show  that  Engli.sh  farm¬ 
ers  will  plant  fruit  trees  freely  this  year.  In 
parts  of  this  country  some  of  the  experts  advise 
against  itlanting  apples,  because  the  land  should  be 
given  to  food  crops.  In  England  the  need  of  larger 
crojis  is  greater  than  here,  yet  the  peojile  realize 
that  fruit  is  a  necessity.  It  is  said  that  as  human 
rations  are  changed  and  new  kinds  of  food  must  be 
eaten,  fruit  becomes  needed  as  a  “regulator.”  Apples 
in  England  are  higher  than  ever  before  and  people 
demand  more  of  them  in  these  meatless  and  other 
“less”  days.  War  and  reduced  rations  have  brought 
out  a  new  use  for  apples.  We  think  the  demand  will 
grow,  and  a  fair  planting  should  be  made  this  year. 

Next  week  Ave  .shall  print  an  article  on  jtreserv- 
ing  eggs,  and  Ave  Avant  to  begin  uoav  to  urge 
cur  readers  to  put  all  the  eggs  they  can  into  Avater 
.alass.  That  Avill  be  one  good  AA-ay  to  meet  the 
poultry  situation.  Without  any  question  there  A\-ill 
he  a  shortage  of  hens  and  pullets  next  Fall.  We 
are  in  a  position  here  to  know  A\diat  ponltrymen  are 
doing,  and  you  may  take  it  from  us  that  not  over  70 
per  cent  of  the  usual  number  of  chicks  Avill  be 
hatched,  and  that  after  May  1  a  flood  of  hens  Avill  he 
let  loose  upon  the  live  poultry  market.  Now,  unless 


country  people  act,  both  surjilu.s  eggs  and  poultry 
AAill  be  gathered  in  by  the  cold  storage  men,  and  next 
Fall  we  shall  haA’e  to  buy  them  back  at  exorbitant 
rates.  Unde*  the  circumstances  the  thing  for  us  to 
do  is  to  put  cheap  eggs  into  water  glass  and  part  of 
the  .surplus  poultrj'  into  can.s.  In  this  way  we  keep 
both  products  off  the  market  and  prevent  extreme 
loAV  iiiices  and  at  the  .same  time  lay  up  a  store  of 
food  for  our  oavu  use.  The  Food  Admini.strator  is 
on  record  as  urging  people  to  can  and  preserA-e  food. 
The  water  glass  egg  is  like  a  nest  egg  for  the  future. 
Millions  of  them  .should  be  prepared. 

* 

New  YORK  farmers  are  being  advised  to  sow 
Winter  AA'heat  as  a  “war  inea.sui’e.”  We  doubt 
the  Avisdom  of  this  course,  as  aa'g  think  barley  or  oats 
Avill  produce  more  food  to  the  acre.  Experience 
ought  to  decide  it,  and  Ave  asked  our  readers  for  the 
fact.s.  Here  is  the  first  report: 

Three  years  ago  I  plauted  oats  and  Spring  Avheat  on 
iidjoining  fields.  It  Avas  seeded  as  soon  as  the  soil  was 
fit  to  work,  and  drilled  in  AAnth  a  moderate  application 
of  fertilizer.  The  soil  is  a  medium  loam  which  has 
since  produced  two  satisfactory  corn  crops  without  ma¬ 
nure.  I  had  a  good  crop  of  oats,  hut  no  AA'heat.  The 
Avheat  grew  about  one  foot  high,  and  if  I  had  harvested 
it  the  yield  AA’ould  not  have  exceeded  the  seed  planted. 
The  same  fields  haA  e  grown  20  bushels  of  Winter  wheat 
to  the  acre,  and  I  belieA’e  they  AA'ould  again.  The  farm 
is  located  in  Northern  Wc-stchester  County,  N.  Y.  The 
seed  Avheat  was  bought  from  a  reliable  seed  house  in 
XCAV  York.  GEORGE  HALL. 

Westchester  Co.,  N,  Y. 

That  is  about  our  experience  in  Northern  NeA\' 
.Tei'sey.  On  the  other  hand,  Ave  hUA'e  reports  of  good 
yields  in  ^Torthern  Ncav  York.  In  Northern  Maine 
.Spring  wheat  gives  good  returns.  Its  acreage  is  ex¬ 
tending  so  fast  as  to  bring  flouring  mills  back  to 
Maine.  We  doubt  if  it  will  pay  much  .south  of  Al¬ 
bany,  and  any  farmer  who  .seeds  it  tries  an  experi¬ 
ment 

*> 

The  Liberty  Loan — Creditors  of  the 
Nation 

N  April  0  the  U.  Covernment  AA'ill  offer  a  iieAv 
series  of  Liberty  bonds.  The  American  people 
fully  understand  Avhat  these  bonds  are. 

Y\mr  country  asks  you  to  lend  your  money,  and 
offers  as  .secuidty  for  it  a  bond  or  i>romise  to  pay 
this  money  with  interest.  I’his  bond  or  ])romise  Is 
secured  by  every  dollar  of  the  one  hundred  and 
tAventy-five  billions  and  more  of  property  in  this 
country.  You  are  asked  to  liecome  a  financial  cred¬ 
itor  of  the  nation.  The  R.  N.-Y.  asks  its  readers 
(o  buy  these  bonds  to  the  limit  of  their  financial 
ability.  We  never  a.<k  our  pco])le  to  do  Avhat  Ave 
would  not  do  ourselves,  and  Ave  are  buying  what  Ave 
can  of  these  bonds  as  the  best  investment  Ave  can 
find.  In  a  few  brief  articles  Ave  Avant  to  tell  Avhy 
Ave  tliink  so. 

Our  gOA’ernment  must  have  money  in  oi’der  to 
Avin  this  Avar.  Every  man  Avho  is  capable  of  thought 
knows  that  if  Germany  Avins  this  AA'ar  or  forces  us 
to  a  compromise  there  Avill  be  a  mortgage  “made  in 
Germany”  uimn  all  the  money,  muscle  and  man¬ 
hood  in  America.  We  shall,  in  such  an  event, 
simply  transfer  to  our  children  a  more  horrible 
struggle  than  even  this  hideous  AA'ar,  or  deliver  them 
into  a  form  of  slavery.  We  have  drafted  our  fighters, 
but  the  bondholders  Avill  be  A'olnnteers.  Those  Avho 
hold  the  bonds  of  this  government  Avill  control  that 
government  for  25  years  after  the  Avar.  If  a  small 
groui>  of  financiers  control  these  bonds  they  Avill 
hold  a  first  mortgage  on  the  goA'ernment.  If  K),- 
0fM),(*00  of  idain,  common  iieojile  Avill  hny  bonds — 
CA’en  for  small  amounts — the  jxiAA'er  Avill  come  to 
them,  and  they  may.  in  the  future,  decide  the 
destiny  of  this  nation. 

History  ])roA'es  this.  We  have  a  living  example 
in  the  French  nation.  Nearly  50  years  ago  France 
A\.as  beaten  to  her  knees.  The  Germans  demanded 
an  indemnity  AA'hich  staggered  the  Avorld.  The  great 
financial  interests  stood  back  in  dismay,  but  the 
French  farmers  came  forAvard  Avith  their  money, 
and  laid  it  gladly  upon  the  altar  of  their  countr.v. 
Those  farmers  saved  Prance,  and  the  nation  has 
never  forgotten  their  sacrifice.  They  dominate  the 
nation.  They  control  France.  That  is  why  the 
French  farmer  today  has  a  fairer  share  in  markets 
and  business  than  an.v  other  farmer  in  the  Avoiid. 
That  is  Avhy  France  has  perfoi'ined  a  miracle  by 
holding  firm  without  comitlaint  in  this  Avar.  No 
nation  can  ri.se,  in  permanent  strength  and  civili¬ 
zation,  ahoA'e  the  leA'el  of  the  spirit  and  life  of  its 
free  holding  farmers. 

The  farmers  of  America  now  have  a  chance  to 
serve  their  country  as  these  Fi*ench  farmei-s  did. 
The  result  Avill  he  the  same.  We  shall  .give  the  lie 
to  the  ])eople  Avho  call  us  slackers  and  coAvards.  In 
the  great  stru.ggle  for  our  political  and  bu.siness 
rights  which  is  comhig.  the  fact  that  avc  are  hond- 
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holder.*!,  that  wo  have  backed  up  our  country  Avith 
the  best  we  have,  will  give  us  a  double  power.  We 
knoAA’  only  too  well  the  disappointment  and  loss 
which  has  been  forced  upon  us  by  blundering  and 
unjust  regulations  and  conditions.  These  things 
will  be  made  right  We  can  make  them  right  by 
I'ising  above  them,  and  considering  the  broader  view 
of  our  country's  needs.  This  is  the  first  reason 
why  we  a.sk  you  to  buy  Liberty  bonds.  Next  we 
A’cant  to  speak  of  them  as  a  national  duty  and  ns 
an  investment 

WHEN  we  doubt  the  practical  value  of  the  ad¬ 
vice  to  groAv  sugar  beets  in  the  backyard  and 
make  your  oavu  sugar,  several  peojile  refer  to  a  bul¬ 
letin  on  “Sugar  Beet  Sirup,”  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  In  .spite  of  that  pamphlet  we 
continue  to  doubt  if  the  plan  is  practical.  The  way 
to  .settle  it  is  to  call  for  information.  Did  anyone 
try  it  la.st  year?  If  .so,  hoAV  did  it  come  out?  The 
Avay  to  find  out  is  to  find  out. 

* 

A  CONVENTION  of  farm  bureau  agents  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  sent  a  telegram  to  President  Wilson 
coA'eriug  seven  points  of  a  plan  to  increa.sc  the  food 
supply.  The  first  tAvo  follow : 

1. — To  urge  the  building  of  a  silo  and  planting  of 
SAveet  .sorghums  for  silage  and  for  .sirup  on  every  dairy 
fiirni  in  California. 

2. — Ihit  out  on  20,000  farms  one  good  brood  soav  or 
tAA'O  pigs  in  order  to  increase  the  amount  of  pork  thiit 
State  Avill  raise.  At  least  40,0(X)  more  hog.s  Avill  be  so 
raised. 

Others  refer  to  boy  and  Avoman  labor,  simpler 
plans,  tested  seed  and  fire  protection  for  grain  fields. 
They  Avere  all  sensible,  and  the  tAA'o  here  pi'inted 
ought  to  be  considered  everywhere.  TIi^  sugar  sit¬ 
uation  is  hard.  AVe  are  told  in  Washington  that  a 
larger  supply  of  sugar  is  expected  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  hut  we  should  all  try  to  help  out  Avith  a  home 
supply  of  SAveets.  We  have  little  faith  in  the  ad¬ 
vice  to  groAA'  sugar  beets  for  home  sugai’-making. 
Sor.ghum  Avill  make  a  good  sirup  and  can  be  groAvn 
on  nearly  eA'ery  farm.  It  also  makes  good  stock 
fodder.  As  for  the  silo,  there  .should  be  five  times 
as  man.v  as  are  noAV  to  be  found  in  New  York  and 
Ncav  England.  There  AA'ere  4.1,620  silos  in  NeAv 
York  in  1010.  The  brood  .soav  is  a  farm  lady  and 
she  Avill  help  carry  the  army  on  her  back.  AVe 
kiinAA'  now  that  Ave  can  make  pork  on  pasture.  It 
is  no  longer  a  que.stion  of  feeding  grain  entirely. 
The  pig  is  a  grazing  animal;  as  much  so  as  a  coav 
or  she<q) — if  Ave  give  him  a  chance.  Silo,  sorghum 
and  soav!  A  great  combination — as  straight  as  the 
S  is  crooked ! 

* 

AS  we  AA'i’ite  the  N.  Y.  Senate,  following  the  lejid 
of  Senator  E.  R.  BroAvn,  is  holding  up  the  bill 
tor  ri'iiealiug  the  school  hiAV  by  playing  Avith  one  of 
Senator  BroAvn’s  amendments.  We  have  told  our 
readers  plainly  that  any  “amendments”  these  poli¬ 
ticians  put  on  that  bill  Avill  make  it  more  offensiA'e 
than  ever.  Meetings  are  being  held  to  get  support 
for  the  amendment.  The  Ratrons’  Leagues  must  get 
busy  at  these  meetings  and  insist  upon  repeal.  After 
that  is  done  Ave  can  get  together  and  arrange  for  the 
future.  Get  right  after  your  Senator  at  once  and 
liold  him  to  reiical. 


Brevities 

Hoes  ;iii.v  bi'cod  of  lions  lay  a  darker  .shelled  egg  than 
the  Light  Brahma? 

No  matter  what  el.se  you  do  to  them,  our  advice  is  tn 
(hist  dry  .sulphur  on  the  potato  .seed. 

Noav  the  scientists  tell  of  a  uoav  bacterial  disease  in 
\vh(‘at  Avliich  produces  shriveled  grains.  Use  plum]) 
seed. 

The  viherinarians  say  no  one  knoAvs  the  true  cause 
of  “big  h(>ad”  in  sheeii.  That  may  be  so.  but  mo.st  of 
us  know  Avhat  causes  this  gimeral  disea.se  in  humans. 

A  TIMOTHY  .sod  except  in  very  rich  .soil  needs  nitrogen. 
Nitrate  of  soda  on  .such  grass  Avill  act  as  a  A'ery  lively 
epistle  to  the  Timothy. 

It  is  a  temiitation  to  feed  all  sorts  of  poor  grain  to 
the  ifoultry.  Bettc'r  resist  the  temptation  and  refuse  to 
fei'd  smutt.A’  Avlnait  to  the  layers. 

AVe  AAiint  to  hear  from  Northern  farmers  who  have 
succeeded  in  groAving  sorghum  and  making  syrup.  I'lieri' 
is  a  run  this  year  on  honu'made  SAveets. 

Shali,  Ave  SOAV  A'etch  Avith  oats  for  hay  or  fodd(>r? 
Canada  oats  Avill  be  better.  They  make  as  much  groAVth. 
a  better  hay  or  feed,  and  the  seed  is  cheaper. 

.\  ALyss.vchusktts  reader  offers  this  toast — 'or  roast: 
“The  s<]uirrel;  like  the  rat.  a  universal  pest,  Avithout 
cue  virtue.”  AA411  some  one  respond  in  defen.se? 

4’iii.S  is  a  year  of  battle.  A'ou  cannot  send  your  boys 
liver  to  fight  in  the  trenches  and  yourself  sit  doAvn  in 
jieace  and  let  things  go  as  they  Avill.  AVhile  the  boys 
are  cleaning  up  the  German  Avar  lords  Ave  must  clean  up 
things  at  home. 

Bean  groAving  in  A’cav  York  State  has  been  a  puzzle 
and  a  penance  for  the  past  feAV  years.  As  one  groAVi'r 
jmts  it:  “AVe  beau  growers  haA-e  been  ‘spelling  doAvn.’ 
and  most  of  us  have  gone  to  the  foot.  I  for  one  am 
trying  to  get  back  ‘up  tin'  line’  toAvard  the  head  of  the 
class,  Avhere  the  company  is  more  congenial.” 
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Further  Remarks  on  the  Milk  Situation 

The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  De- 
hartment  of  Labor  has  issued  a  bulletin  to  warn  the 
country  of  the  short  supply  of  milk  products,  the 
decrease  of  the  dairy  herds  and  the  decline  of  dairy 
interests. 

The  milk  price  commission  of  the  United  States 
Food  Control,  known  as  the  Federal  Milk  Commis¬ 
sion,  has  called  attention  to  a  surplus  of  milk  in  the 
New  York  market,  with  the  implied  inference  that 
thei’e  are  too  many  cows  in  the  producing  districts 
supplying  New  York.  This  commission  has  just  fixe<l 
Si  price  for  milk,  to  the  producer  for  the  month  of 
April  which  is  below  the  admitted  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  The  United  States  Commission  for  the  city  of 
Chicago  has  done  siibstantially  the  same  thing  for 
the  producers  in  that  section. 

The  commissions  that  are  fettling  out  information 
to  us  and  fixing  prices  for  us  are  evidently  able  to 
furnish  evidence  and  arguments  to  prove  any  theory 
in  need  of  support  for  the  time  being.  Rut  the 
New  I'ork  and  Chicago  commissions  have  certainly 
taken  the  most  effective  means  to  decrease  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  in  the  territories  under  their  jurisdiction. 
There  is  no  surer  way  to  deplete  the  herds  than  to 
compel  the  producer  to  accept  a  price  that  is  below 
the  admitted  and  demonstrated  cost  of  producing 
milk. 

Last  week  the  milk  dealers  and  condensers  of  New 
York  and  the  Dairymen's  I.eague  again  agreed  to 
accept  the  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  Federal  Milk 
Commission  for  the  month  of  April.  It  fixed  the 
l»rice  to  producers  at  per  hundred  pounds  for 

'■i  per  cent  milk  of  B  grade  in  the  l.oO-mile  zone 
.against  .$.'1.22  for  March,  and  for  February,  and 

.$.2.52  for  .January.  Last  month  an  allowance  of  24c 
per  hundi-ed  was  made  to  recoui>  losses  for  Decem¬ 
ber.  This  was  divided  so  that  12c  per  hundred 
would  be  paid  in  March,  and  the  other  12c  in  April 
so  that  the  actual  net  price  for  March  was  .$.2.10 
and  for  April  .$2..2S. 

Allowing  the  12c  recoup  for  the  December  prices, 
the  reduction  to  the  producers  on  the  April  price 
would  be  72c  ikh-  hundred  for  March,  OOc  iier  hun¬ 
dred  for  February,  and  .$1.14  per  hundred  for  .Linu- 
ai'y.  Neither  feed  noi*  labor  and  other  supplies  have 
decreased  during  this  ])eriod.  Some  of  them  li.-ive 
Increased.  The  dollar  received  for  the  April  milk 
will  not  buy  more  and  hardly  as  much  as  it  did  in 
.7  a  unary. 

In  April  the  producer  gets  5.5c  for  .2..2  ])er  cent 
milk.  The  consumer  ))ays  10c  i>er  quart  for  loo.se 
flipped  milk,  and  14c  to  20c  for  bottled  milk.  When 
the  prices  of  different  grades  are  averaged,  this  brings 
us  perilously  close  to  the  .'M-cent  dollar.  For  tlui  B 
milk  the  farmer  gets  5i/{;c  for  i)roducing  jiml  the 
distributor  gets  Si^c  for  distribution  in  bottles. 

Figured  on  40  i)er  cent  of  the  city  milk  being  sold 
in  bottles,  the  dealers  will  have  a  gain  for  A]>ril  of 
.$500,000  for  their  services.  The  producers  will  have 
a  loss  over  March  of  .$l,0s0,000;  over  February 
.$1,1(50,000,  over  .lanuary  .$1,740,000.  In  no  month 
has  the  price  covered  the  cost  of  production  as 
shown  by  I'rof.  Warren  without  any  consideration 
of  a  lu'olit. 

When  the  Federal  Milk  Commission  was  apiarinted 
with  the  as.sertion  that  they  would  set  a  price  for 
milk  on  the  cost  of  i)roduction  at  a  rea.sonable  profit, 
we  promptly  went  on  record  as  our  judgment  that 
the  commission  would  never  do  anything  of  the  kind 
if  the  labor  of  the  farm  was  allowed  city  man's 
wage.s.  So  far  the  committee  has  justified  our  judg¬ 
ment. 

When  the  pri(;e  of  milk  began  to  advance  a  little 
to  the  fai’iner.  tln^  dealer  insisted  that  he  should 
have  approxiimitely  2c  a  quart  advance  for  ev«'ry 
cent  allowed  the  farmer,  on  the  ground  that  the 
h'.rger  investment  made  the  extra  profit  necessary. 
Now  that  the  piace  has  been  reduced  to  the  farmer, 
the  logic  of  the  situation  would  be  that  the  dealer 
should  double  the  reduction  to  the  consumer,  but  in 
lir.-ictice  the  commis.sion  allows  the  dealer  a  gross 
inci-ease  of  l.Sc  a  (piai-t. 

If  the  Feder.al  Food  Commission  is  not  dominated 
and  infiuenced  entirely  by  the  New  York  distributors 
and  condensers,  we  are  unable  to  account  for  their 
slate  of  mind  in  fixing  prices  for  consumer  and 
(h'aler,  and  with  the  exjierience  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
find  reason  for  the  i)roducers'  consent  to  accept  prices 
fixed  by  them.  The  actual  cost  of  pasteurizing  milk 
in  a  modern  iilant.  and  delivering  it  on  board  cars 
in  New  York,  is  substantially  le  per  quart.  Stores 
distribute  it  at  Ic.  A  half  cent  for  delivery  from  the 
car  to  the  store  would  make  the  total  cost  Sc  a  quart 
for  loose  milk  to  the  family.  This  is  concededly 
close  figuring,  but  suicdy  an  extra  cent  would  cover 
iimidentals  and  at  this  Ic  a  quart  could  be  saved  on 
]-resont  cost.  The  cost  of  delivering  milk  in  bottles 


to  the  store,  requiring  the  housewife  to  pay  a  de¬ 
posit  on  the  bottle,  would  not  exceed  an  extra  cent, 
and  milk  could  be  delivered  in  bottles  through  the 
stores  during  April  for  10c.  This  would  be  a  saving 
of  from  four  to  six  cents  for  bottled  milk.  When 
some  of  the  numerous  commissions  with  millions  of 
.appropriations  undertake  to  demonstrate  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  this  system  of  di.stribution,  or  compel  the 
dealers  to  do  so,  they  will  perform  a  practical  ser¬ 
vice  in  this  food  crisis.  The  existing  partnership 
between  our  organized  governments  and  big  distrib¬ 
uting  interests  accounts  for  their  failure  to  do  so, 
but  what  is  difficult  to  understand  is  the  hesitation 
<tf  the  Dairymen’s  League  to  sui)ply  this  trade  and 
make  the  demonstration  for  themselves. 

During  the  October,  1010,  milk  fight  strenuous  ef¬ 
forts  were  made  to  have  a  committee  similar  to  the 
Federal  Milk  Commission  appointeft  to  name  a  price 
tor  producers,  and  Mr.  Dillon  was  abused  in  the  bit¬ 
terest  way  for  persistent  refusal  to  yield  to  the 
subterfuge.  At  the  annual  League  meeting  in  De¬ 
cember  he  spoke  his  mind  freely  in  regard  to  this 
commission.  Some  of  his  best  friends  in  the  direc¬ 
torate  of  the  League  differed  from  diim  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  and  others  have  resented  the  frank  critiidsm 
of  the  Commission.  Experience  has  already  amply 
justified  it.  Farmers  cannot  hope  to  remove 
abuses  by  putting  their  business  in  the  hands  of 
their  emunies.  The  men  who  wish  to  do  ju.stice 
1-y  farmers  are  iiowerless  on  such  n  commission. 

2’he  commission  was  created  to  keep  down  the 
price  of  milk  to  the  producer.  It  first  yielded  to 
critici.sm  and  appi’oached  the  cost  of  production, 
putting  the  whole  burden  on  the  consumer.  Now  it 
is  getting  bac-k  to  its  original  purpose,  aud  sanctions 
lirofits  to  the  dealers  that  they  would  hardly  dare 
demand  themselves.  The  commission  relieves  the 
(  Iticers  of  the  Lc'ague  from  direct  responsibility  for 
these  prices;  butdt  serves  no  other  purpose.  It  is 
a  subterfuge.  It  cannot  exist  without  the  sanction 
of  the  League,  and  in  our  judgment  it  should  be 
abolished. 


Politics  in  Agricultural  Activities 

Chas.  W.  Reynolds  is  a  cigar-maker  and  barber  at 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  lie  has  been  very  active  for 
some  years  as  a  wai-d  politician.  The  members  of  the 
Broome  County  Farm  Bureau  did  not  know  him 
until  recently,  and  now  say  as  far  as  they  know  he 
has  had  no  farm  experience. 

The  State  Food  Commission  proposed  to  .appoint  a 
farm  specialist  to  secure  farm  help  for  farmers. 
The  Farm  Bureau  recommended  Mr.  .Txilius  E. 
Rogers,  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  county,  and 
a  man  of  State-wide  reputation.  It  was  a  small  job 
for  such  a  man.  Mr.  Rogers  coiild  be  expected  to 
.accept  it  only  as  a  patriotic  service.  Any  other 
((ualified  man  woiild  be  acceptalde  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  II.  E.  Babcock  of  Ithaca  and  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  appoint  a  man  for  the  work,  presented  Mr. 
Rogers’  name  to  the  Farm  and  Markets  Council; 
but  found  “everything  had  been  fixed  before  the 
council  met.”  Charles  W.  Reynolds,  the  cigar-maker 
.and  barber,  with  political  ((ualifications  only,  was 
appointed  at  $1,50  a  month.  ’Phe  story  is  a  long  one. 
Farmers  spoke  their  minds.  The  county  is  in  an 
uproar,  and  the  politicians  are  running  to  cover. 
Reynolds  will  get  a  transfer  to  some  ])lace  where 
his  qualifications  are  not  so  well  discounted,  but 
the  duties  of  his  position  will  not  Interfere  with  his 
liolitical  ward  work  at  the  proper  tim(‘.  Chas.  H. 
Betts  secured  an  exemption  from  examination  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  Mr.  Reynolds. 

Why  dwell  on  such  cases?  I’lie  State  is  full  of 
them.  The  Food  Commission  ami  the  Farm  and 
5Iarkets  Council  were  created  to  destroy  the  Foods 
.•aid  Markets  Department,  and  to  promote  the  polit¬ 
ical  ambitions  of  Governor  Whitman.  I'he  poor 
little  politicians  are  doing  the  best  they  can  under 
direction.  Roth  the  council  and  the  commission  are 
pretenses.  To  reform  them  is  impossible.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  and  food  work  of  the  State  can  never  go 
on  until  these  political  agencies  are  legally  removed, 
and  the  Avork  put  into  the  hands  of  men  with  iirac- 
tical  farm  experience  and  sincere  farm  sympathies. 


Regulation  of  Feed  Prices 

'I'liere  has  been  considerable  agitation  due  to  the  ex¬ 
orbitant  prices  that  we  are  obliged  to  pay  for  wheat 
bran  and  other  mill  feeds  when  purchased  at  retail. 
Some  weeks  ago  I  advised  you  of  the  prices  we  were 
paying  here.  At  that  time  I  think  bran  was  $52  per 
ton.  Since  then  (Feb.  1)  there  have  been  two  more 
“lifts”  and  the  price  is  now  $56  per  ton,  and  ordinary 
scratch  feed  for  poultry  higher  in  price  than  we  can 
get  for  our  wheat.  Even  rye  brings  $2.30  per  bu.  at  a 
local  mill  in  Somerville,  four  miles  distant. 

I  wrote  to  the  Food  Administration,  Washington, 
I)  C.,  in  this  matter  on  Feb.  26.  aud  enclose  the  reply. 
You  will  note  that  the  “fixing”  of  the  retail  profits  is 
up  to  the  several  State  .\(1minis<rntors,  and  that  pend¬ 


ing  their  action  the  feed  men  promptly  size  up  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  are  grasping  at  the  last  straw. 

It  certainly  would  seem  that  in  fixing"  things  the 
farmer  is  getting  the  worst  of  the  deal  all  the  Avay 
through.  If  the  iron,  steel  and  copper  industries  can 
have  their  prices  fixed  on  a  profit  basis,  why  not  the 
farmer?  Instead  of  that  the  government  has  so  ar¬ 
ranged  it  that  he  himself  is  in  a  fix  when  he  tries  to 
produce  7-cenfc  milk  on  3-cent-plus  feeds.  And  to  come 
to  a  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  I  h.ave  again  written 
to  the  Administration  at  Washington,  advising  them  of 
the  two  recent  advances  in  bran,  and  requesting  that 
they  urge  upon  the  State  Administration  to  take  prompt 
action  that  this  profiteering  may  be  brought  to  a  halt. 

New  .Jersey.  a.  c.  TiioirA.s. 

The  Food  Administration  has  fixed  the  price  of  wheat 
mill  feeds  at  a  certain  percentage  of  the  cost  of  wheat 
at  the  mill.  Effective  Febniary  15,  the  profit  which  the 
jobbing  trade  may  take  on  shipments  of  wheat  mill  feed 
has  been  fixed,  and  on  that  date  the  State  Food  Admin¬ 
istrators  were  authorized  to  fix  profits  which  retail 
dealers  might  take  on  Avheat  mill  feeds. 

In  the  State  of  New  .Jersey  this  retail  profit  has  not 
a.s  yet  been  fixed  by  the  local  Food  Administrator,  but 
we  understand  he  has  the  matter  under  consideration 
and  will  issue  his  ruling  in  the  very  near  future. 

On  the  15th  of  February  all  dealers  in  feeding  stuffs 
doing  business  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  an¬ 
num  and  over  came  under  license,  and  they  will  be  re- 
(|uired  to  make  monthly  physical  reports  and  quarterly 
financial  repoi-ts  as  to  their  transactions.  In  this  way 
it  is  believed  the  price  of  feeding  stuffs  will  be  estab¬ 
lished. 

We  might  say  that  in  the  fixing  of  the  profits  on 
wheat  mill  feeds,  existing  contracts  were  not  interefered 
with,  and  there  is  still  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  some 
high-priced  wheat  feeds  which  were  purchased  and  under 
control  before  the  fixed  prices  went  into  effect. 

United  States  Food  Administr.vtion. 

By  Chapman. 


Farm  Conference  at  Cornell 

A  conference  which  might,  with  some  accuracy,  have  ' 
been  described  as  a  conference  by  Cornell,  since  the 
resolutions  adopted  and  recommendations  made  had 
been  carefully  thought  out  by  the  College  of  Agricul- 
tiirO’  iind  were  presented  by  it  for  the  consideration  of 
the  delegates  from  the  Pomona  Granges,  the  county  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus  of  .some  42  counties  of  the  State,  These  expres¬ 
sions  of  agricultural  needs  aud  will  were  adopted  by 
the  conference  with  little  discussion.  They  followed, 

11!  the  main,  well-trodden  paths  through  the  agricul¬ 
tural  jungle  of  the  day.  aud  expressed  well  the  thought 
of  the  agricultural  leaders  whose  activities  center  at 

and  radiate  from  the  great  State  (College  of  Agriculture 
01.  “The  Hill.”  k  muuuie 

The  formal  address  of  the  day  wa.s  delivered  by  Dr. 
Kaymond  A.  Pearson  of  Iowa,  formerly  of  the  Cornell 
College  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Pearson  brought  the  thought 
of  the  great  Middle  West  and  the  i)roblems  of  the  Food 
-Vdininistration  at  Washington  vividly  before  his 
hearers.  _  The  evident  sincerity  and  dee))  ♦•arne.stuess 
with  which  he  outlined  the  nation’s  iieisls  and  ivorded 
the  exi)ectatiqns  of  our  Allies  moved  the  hearts  of  his 
audience.  Without  using  the  word,  he  made  the  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  farm  a  real,  tangible  thing.  He  talked  to 
a  sober-faced  and  .sober-mimled  gathering  of  farmers. 

.V  company  of  young  men  drilling  within  sight  from 
the  window  Avas  not  needed  to  remind  those  pre.sent  of 
the  vital  imiiortance  of  the  things  which  they  were  con¬ 
sidering,  and,  as  those  strong  men  from  the  fai-ms  rose 
to  sing  “America”  it  became  evident  that  our  National 
Hymn  was  doaa’  more  tluin  a  patriotic  song  to  them  ; 
it  Avas  consecration. 

As  at  all  coiiferences,  the  true  thought  of  those  pres¬ 
ent  AA'as  bt'st  picked  up,  not  from  formal  resolutions  or 
the  discussion  on  the  tloor.  but  from  the  Ioav  Avord  in 
the  aisles  and  the  quiet  undertone  Avhich  does  not  reach 
the  si)eaker's  desk.  The  New  York  farmer  is  puzzled. 
He  is  urged  in  the  name  of  national  .salvation  to  bend 
every  efiort  to  the  production  of  food,  and  yet  he  sees 
the  greatest  food  staple  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  saA’e 
Avheat,  rotting  in  his  cellar  for  lack  of  a  market.  He  is 
implored  to  save  the  great  dairy  industry  of  the  State, 
that  dairy  products  may  not  be  wanting  in  the  future, 
!ind.  in  the  same  breath,  told  that  he  cannot  receii’e  an 
adequate  i)rice_  for  his  niilk  becjiusc  the  i)eoi)le  Avill  not 
use  what  he  is  producing  iioaa'.  He  is  threatened  by 
starvation  Avhile  being  burdened  by  a  suriilus  of  food. 
llaA'e  those  Avho  see  the  si)ectre  of  Avant  in  the  land  a 
vision,  or  are  they  frightened  by  a  bogy?  He  is  frankly 
puzzled,  but  to  one  thing  he  has  made  up  his  mind  ;  he 
Avill  manage  hi.s  oAvn  farm  this  year. 

To  those  in  Avhom  he  rightly  has  confidence  he  will 
listen.  Their  advice  will  be  carefully  sifted,  aud  what 
seems  I’easonable  to  him  Avill  be  adopted;  but  advice  in 
general  Avill  find  a  poor  market  on  the  farms  this  year. 
The  NeAV  Y'ork  farmer  will  ploAV  and  will  plant  Avith 
such  Avisdom  as  he  has  accunuilated  from  long  years  of 
experience  upon  his  own  soil,  and  he  Avill  trust  the  Au- 
ttimn  to  vindicate  his  judgment.  Granted  a  good  .season, 
he  Avill  reap  a  harvest  proi)ortionate  to  hi.s  ability  prop¬ 
erly  to  care  for  the  acres  under  his  control.  If  the  sea- 
.son  fails,  he  Avill  fail  Avith  it,  but  he  Avill  not  be  led  into 
inevitable  failure  by  those  Avho  cry  plow,  ploAv.  ploAV. 
but  Avho  do  not  know  that  the  share  turns  over  only 
disapiH)iutnient  to  him  who  does  not  look  forAvard  to 
long  hours  of  cultivation  and  to  the  tasks  of  the  har¬ 
vest.  M.  B.  DEAN. 


The  Food  (’ouimi.s.sioner  of  Pennsylvania  has  now 
issued  a  ruling  on  AAdieat  in  farmers’  hands.  The 
essential  parts  of  this  I'uling  follow ; 

(JFFICIAL  RULING. 

Eff’ective  March  25.  191S. 

1.  A  far.ner  may  take  Avheat  of  his  OAvn  rai.siug  to  the 
mill  for  grinding,  in  sufficient  (luantity  to  meet  his 
household  needs,  to  September  1,  191S,  aud  may  re¬ 
ceive  its  equivalent  in  Avheat  Hour. 

2.  No  farmer  is  i)ermitted  to  make  a  sale  of  wheat  Hour 
in  any  quantity,  under  penalty  of  the  hiAV. 

3.  Purchases  of  Avheat  Hour  by  farmers  are  governed  by 
the  same  rules  as  a))ply  to  purchases  by  the  general 
I)ublie.  Millers  and  retail  dealers  Avill  sell  wheat 
Hour  to  farmers  in  quantity  to  meet  household  re¬ 
quirements  for  thirty  days,  Avheu  such  Avheat  Hotir 
sale  is  accompanied  by  a  sale  in  combination  of  an 
equal  Aveight  in  official  cereal  .substitutes.  This  sale 
of  cereal  substitutes  maj'-  be  waived  by  the  miller  or 
dealer  in  cases  Avhere  farmer.s  certify  in  Avriting  to 
the  previous  possession  of  such  .substitutes  in  the 
•  piantity  s))eciHed.  rogctlmr  AA'ith  an  agreement  to  u.se 
the  substitutes,  in  equal  quantity,  in  connection  witll 
the  Avheat  Hour  for  family  (•oiisumi)tiou. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

To  Our  Girls 

Onr  country  gives  the  young  men  she  has 
treasured, 

To  suHer — and  to  die,  perhaps — for  you. 
P.y  (xod’s  own  standard  let  your  gifts  be 
measured 

And  to  their  highest  hold  your  cham- 
))ioij.s  true. 

'I’o  l<ee|)  our  <-ountry  free,  our  children 
fearle.ss, 

<  )ur  women  clean,  they  face  the  hell  of 
war. 

Ann  fheni  with  memories  pure  to  cour¬ 
age  peerless — 

•  live  them  a  womanhood  Avorth  dying 
foi- ! 

— Amelia  .Toseidiine  Burr 
in  the  Churchman. 

Tiik  following  recipe  for  rye  ginger- 
hreiid  is  given  by  the  New  York  Ti'ibune: 
Ali.x  together  two  and  three-quarter  cup¬ 
fuls  of  rye  Hour,  one  teaspoonful  of  baking 
soda.  tliree-<|uarters  of  a  teaspoonful  each 
of  ground  cinnamon  and  ginger,  and  one 
tahlespoonful  of  brown  sugar.  Pour  one 
cui)ful  of  boiling  wjiter  on  to  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  oleo  and  add  one  cut)ful  of 
molasses;  then  combine  the  li(iuid  Avith 
!lie  flour  mixture.  Beat  well  and  bake  in 
a  )uoderate  oven. 

It 

Tiik  Connecticut  Experiment  Station 
has  issued  tAA’O  bulletins  on  “Ecojiomy  in 
Feeding  the  Family,”  entitled  “Some  Es¬ 
sential  Facts  Regarding  Nutrition”  and 
“Tlie  Cereal  Breakfast  Foods.”  In  the 
former  bulletin  this  very  sensible  sum¬ 
mary  is  given  : 

Her  [the  houseAAufc’s]  first  problem  is 
to  sujqily  enough  palatable  and  nutritious 
food  for"  the  family.  It  is  false  economy 
at  this  time  in  any  Avay  to  make  the  diet 
less  efficient. 

The  next  problems  are — to  saA'C  the 
family  expense  and  to  lessen  the  home 
demaiid  for  such  foods  as  Avheat,  beef  and 
iiork,  sugar  and  fats,  AA’hich  .are  needed  to 
send  abroad  to  our  own  and  our  allied 
armies.  In  families  Avith  A-ery  small  in- 
(Himes  the  first  of  these  tAvo  problems  is 
the  more  pres.sing;  in  families  AA’ith  larger 
iui'omes  patriotism  requires  personal  sac¬ 
rifice  in  the  matter  of  family  expense,  Avhen 
it  is  necessary  for  a  great  national  Avork. 
For  instance,  families  with  very  limited 
means  cannot  substitute  poultry  and  eggs 
for  beef  or  pork.  Avhen  the  former  are 
more  expensiA’e.  'Phe  w<*ll-to-do  can  and 
should  do  this,  so  fai-  as  practicable. 

Economies  are  to  be  effected  by  per¬ 
sonal  instead  of  telephone  mpketing.  by 
getting  a  vaidety  of  food  Avhieh  includes 
a  liberal  supply' of  vegetables,  by  skill  in 
adapting  the  diet  to  personal  differences 
in  taste  and  in  efficiency  of  digestion,  as 
well  as  in  the  jireparation  of  attractiA-e 
and  appetizing  dishes. 

If  any  vei-y  radical  change  in  diet  is 
to  he  made,  it  should  be  brought  about 
gradually.  A  sudden  or  Auolent  change  is 
likelv  to  produce  disturbance  of  digestion 
and  ‘temporarily,  at  least,  impair  efficien¬ 
cy.  Many  people,  for  instance.  Avould  be 
seriously  affected  if  rye  or  corn  bread  Avere 
eaten  to  tlie  exclusion  of  A\heat  bread, 
for  a  period  of  tAA’o  Aveeks.  and  would 
he  pre.iudici'd  against  the  use  of  them  for¬ 
ever  afterAA'.ard.  If.  hoAA'OA'er,  either  rye 
or  cornbread  is  used  at  first  quite  siiar- 
ingly  and  not  continuously,  it  may  come 
to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  grateful  change 
and  as  a  delicacy  than  as  the  outAvard  and 
visible  sign  of  an  iiiAvard  and  spiritual 
resignation  to  the  physical  hardship  of 
Avar  time.  Tin*  use  of  these  AA’heat  sub¬ 
stitutes.  therefore,  begun  in  this  Avay.  is 
niore  likely  in  the  end  to  lessen  the  fam¬ 
ily  'consumption  of  AA’heat  than  a  more 
sudden  and  radii'nl  ch.ange.  It  miiy.  in¬ 
deed.  create  a  tolerance  for  and  a  liking 
of  them  Avhich  Avill  outlast  the  war  and 
be  of  considerable  economic  advantage. 

Feeding  a  family  has  a  psychological 
side  AA’liich  is  often  overlookiHl.  The  men¬ 
ial  attitude  of  the  family,  as  Avell  as  the 
cookbook,  needs  to  be  studied. 

* 

XTI-RUKFUAOIS'J'S  often  a.sk,  Avith  an 
air  of  crushing  superiority,  Avhat  Avill  be¬ 
come  of  the  babies  AA’hile  their  mothers  go 
to  A'ote.  New  York  ansAA’ered  that  ques¬ 
tion  Alarch  .^>  just  as  it  has  been  ansAvered 
ill  other  equal-suffrage  localities;  the 
mothers  took  the  babies  along,  just  as 
tliey  do  Avhen  they  go  shopping,  only  at 
the  polling  places  they  asked  policemen 
or  political  workers  to  Avatch  the  babies 
Avhile  they  a oted.  One  footsore  and  Aveary 
district  captain  Avas  reported  as  especially 
jubilant  when  he  learned  that  his  candi¬ 
date  had  AA’on  : 

“If  he  hadn’t,”  said  he.  “I  AA'ould  have 
shied  clean  off  the  .sideAvalk  every  time  I 
saAV  a  baby  carriage  for  the  rest  of  my 
life,  for  I  did  nothing  all  day  but  mind 
perambulators  and  Avipe  the  cute  little 
noses  of  mothers’  prides  Avhile  the  moth¬ 
ers  Avere  Amting.” 


The  city  papers  also  state  that  Mrs. 
Mary  Curley,  8.”  years  old,  Avhose  .son, 
Edward,  is  an  Alderman,  Avas  said  to  be 
the  oldest  Avoman  voter  in  The  Bronx. 
Her  son  accompanied  her  to  the  polling 
place  at  .^7S  Ea.st  l.'kSth  .St.,  and  offered 
to  explain  the  ballot  to  her. 

“Eddie,”  .said  his  mother,  severely,  “I’ve 
not  lived  8.3  years  and  kept  you  out  of 
jail  without  learning  a  thing  or  tAVo,  and 
Avhen  I  neetl  the  assistance  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  to  mark  my  ballot  I’ll  Avrite 
the  gentlemen  a  note  and  let  them  know. 
Noav  you  leave  me  be.” 

Eddie  did. 

S-- 

One  of  our  readers  ,‘i.sks  how  to  make 
real  Scotch  oatcake,  such  as  dealers  here 
im])ort  from  Scotland.  Perhaps  some 
Scottish  liouscAvife  among  our  readers  can 
giA'e  this  recijie.  As  made  by  a  Scottish 
relative,  fine  o.atmeal,  not  the  pinhead 
meal,  was  used.  The  usual  amount  of  salt 
Avas  stirred  in,  and  the  meal  Avas  then 
mixed  Avith  cold  Avater  to  a  A'ery  stiff 
dough,  kneading  Avell,  as  it  became  too 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


'.MKtli.  Clii  Ill's  dress 
Avitli  bloomers,  4  to 
H  years.  Price  15 
cents. 


9c, .'U.  1  tress  with  pan¬ 
el  friiiit,  ;{c.  to  4i: 
bust.  Price  lii  cents. 


Fancy  blouse, 
34  to  42  bust.  Price 
1.5  cents. 

9.523.  Skirt  Avith 
pointed  tunic,  24  to 
.32  Avaist.  1‘rlce  15 
cents. 


10  cents. 

9501.  Two-piece  skirt 
Avitli  deep  licit,  24 
to  32  Avaist.  Price 
15  cenis. 


stiff  to  stir.  It  Avas  then  mllcd  very 
thin  into  a  round  cake,  Avhich  Avas  luit  on 
a  bilking  tin  and  then  cut  into  fmir  .sec¬ 
tions,  like  a  pie.  It  Avtis  very  crumldy, 
and  broke  ctisily,  so  needed  careful  ban- 
dling.  As  originally  niiide  it  was  baked  I 
by  exposing  in  front  of  an  ojten  tire,  hut  i 
uiuhu'  our  conditions  Avas  baked  like  any 
other  Ciike.  It  wiis  delicious  to  eat  Avith 
chee.se  or  butter,  and  highly  uutritiou.s. 
We  think  this  Avas  the  original  oatciike, 
made  Avithout  any  shortening. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Among  nOAV  blouses  iire  jiretty  models 
in  dotti'd  hiitiste  for  ^'2 ;  Avhite  or  fiesh 
crejie  de  chine,  slip-on  style,  .$.3.1).'),  and 
Georgette  <-repe,  Avith  coi'ded  inandarin 
neck, 

A  great  many  new  sAveaters  are  sleeve-  I 
less  slij>-on  styles,  like  those  made  for  i 
soldiers  and  sailors,  but  usually  Avith  V 
neck,  and  often  AA’ith  the  purling  extend¬ 
ing  to  just  above  the  Avaist  line.  Slip-on 
Shetland  SAA’eaters  were  seen  for  $0.0." ; 
other  stylos  as  Ioav  as  .$4.0.5.  Beautiful 
slip-on  styles  in  cross-bar  .silk  Avere  $35 
and  over. 

Beautiful  long  capes  in  black  or  navy 
serge  or  tan  covert  cloth  are  lined  Avith 
bright-colored  peau  de  cygue,  and  cost 


.$27.50 ;  they  have  high  folding  collar.? 
described  as  the  cache-nez  type,  Avhich 
means  that  they  can  be  brought  up  high 
enough  to  hide  one’s  nose. 

A  sleeve-board  that  may  be  attached  to 
the  side  of  the  ironing  board  costs  2G 
cents.  It  stands  up  above  the  ironing 
board  and  is  held  securely  by  a  stout 
Avire  clip.  After  once  possessing  such  a 
convenience  one  woAild  hardly  be  Avith- 
out  it,  not  only  for  the  Aveekly  ironing,  but 
also  for  jiressing  sleeA’es  in  home  dress¬ 
making. 

Iligii  8paiiish  combs  are  in  A’ogue,  being 
Avorn  Avith  the  hair  dressed  Ioav,  the  comb 
being  .slipped  into  the  coiffure  at  an  at¬ 
tractive  angle.  The  neAV  combs  of  imita¬ 
tion  shell  are  intricately  carved  and  are 
slioAvn  in  a  A’ariety  of  sizes,  from  small 
ones  about  two  inches  across  to  Avonderful 
styles  Avith  eight-inch  top.  They  cost  from 
74  emits  to  $10.. 50. 

A  ncAV  fountain  pen  seen  in  a  famous 
shop  costs  as  little  as  $1.  It  has  a  pen 
point  of  14-kt.  gold,  scrcAV  cap,  and  is 
self-filling. 

An  attractive  iihmse  of  .sheer  AA’hite 
voile  has  a  high  neck.  turn-oA’er  collar, 
and  pleati'd  bosom  like  a  man’s  shirt.  It 
is  buttoned  Avith  pearl  buttons  all  the 
Ava.v  up  the  pleated  bosom  to  the  top  of 
the  collar. 


Salsify  or  Vegetable  Oyster 

Salsify  being  an  unusual  vegetable, 
cookbook  recipes  are  scarce.  The  folloAV- 
iug  recipes  I  experimented  to  perfect  Avith 
manj’  tribulations,  and  .some  queer-looking 
black  “messes”  Avere  the  result  of  the  | 
first  fcAV  trials.  I\'hy  it  should  be  so  lit¬ 
tle  kuoAvn  I  cannot  say,  for  it  is  a  jiro- 
ductive  crop.  Scolymiis  or  Spanish  oyster 
jilant  may  be  cooked  in  the  same  Avay  ;  also 
scorzonera  or  black  salsify. 

Steamed  Salsify  or  Mock  Fried  O.vs- 
ters. — Scrape  and  drop  the  salsif.v  in  cold  | 
Avater.  Flace  t\A’o  tablesjioonfuls  of  butter 
or  other  fat  in  a  deep  frying  pan  over  hot 
fire  and  add  tAVo  cups  hot  AA’ater.  Into 
this,  as  it  boils,  thinly  slice,  <-n>ssAA’ise,  the 
prejiared  salsify,  removing  only  one  piece 
of  it  from  the  cold  Avater  at  a  time,  and 
lieing  sure  that  each  .slice  is  immersed  in 
the  hot  Avater  at  once,  to  avoid  discolor¬ 
ing.  The  butter  melted  in  the  Avater 
forms  a  coating  over  the  slic<‘s  that  keeps 
them  from  discoloring  until  the  cooking 
can  “set”  tlie  juice.  Any  dripiiiiig  that 
has  not  too  iironouuood  a  iiavor  of  its 
oAvn  can  lie  used  in  place  of  butter,  but 
strongly  flavored  fat,  as  ham,  might  mask 
the  delicate  fiaAmr  of  the  A’cgetahle.  I  ; 
luiA'c  u.st'd  only  hutti'r.  CoA’cr  closely  and  | 
cook  till  tender,  about  20  minutes,  adding 
a  little  more  hot  Avater  if  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  burning,  and  turning  and  stirring 
the  slices  frequently  to  insure  even  cook¬ 
ing.  M’Uieu  tender,  remove  the  coA’or  and 
allow  nearly  all  of  the  AAater  to  evaporate, 
leuA’ing  enough  to  keep  the  slices  moist. 
Salt  to  taste.  Make  a  rough  judgment  of 
the  quantity  in  the  spider  and  alloAA’  an 
egg  for  each  cup  or  cup  and  a  half  of  sal¬ 
sify.  Drop  the  eggs  into  a  cup-shaped 
depression  in  the  center  of  the  pan,  and 
with  a  fork  or  perforated  spoon  stir  and 
heat  them  around  and  over  the  salsify, 
.sprinkling  on  and  mixing  in  at  the  same 
time  three-quarters  of  a  cup  of  cracker 
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Freshly  Roasted— Bean  or  Grourd 
Direct  From  Wholesaler 

Try  It! 

This  coffee  is  100;c  pure,  has  a 
delicious  flavor,  represents  to 
you  a  saving  of  5  to  10  cents 
per  pound  and  is  guaranteed  to 
please  or  your  money  refunded. 
DELIVERED  FREE  within 
300  miles  of  New  York.  Ten  lbs. 
within  500  miles  of  New  York. 
Cetsh  with  order. 

Send  10c.  for  Samples 


\^femer  erBiandoiv 

170  Court  Shrect,  Brooklyn.  N'Y* 


Direct  to 
Wholesaler 

For  8  Pounds  Gillies  Famous  Broken 

COFFEE 

Better  than  Retailers’  35c.  Coffee, 
Made  of  small  and  broken  beans  of 
high  grade  coffees.  Bean  or  Ground 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back 
DELJVERKD  FREE  300  MILES 
GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  SL,  New  York 

Eatablinked  78  Years 


Can  the 
Surplus  Foods 

Every  mouthful  must  be  saved^ 

Can  more  for  home  use.  Save  meats 
and  wheat  for  the  soldiers.  Can  for 
sale.  Big  demand  and  high  prices. 

“NATIONAL”  Outfits  are  quick. 
easy.sure.  No  spoilage.  Can  anything 
— fruits,  vegetables,  meats — in  tin  or  glass. 
Endorsed  by  experts.  Home  size  $18. 
Fartory  sizes  op  to  $2,000.  Full  informa¬ 
tion  FREE.  Write  for  catalog. 

Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Works 
815  Spring  St.,  Eau  Claire,  Wia. 


^aiiSnaC 


STCAM  OOESSUOC 

"  CANNING  OUTFITS 


Backache 

^  Thestub-"^ 
born,  torment¬ 
ing  pain  in  the  loins 
or  small  of  the  back  Ih®  , 

r  kind  caused  by  rheumatism,  kia-  , 

ney  trouble,  exposure  tp  cold  or 
lifting  heavy  weights  — is  rehev^  , 
almostinstantly  by  the  application  ol 

an  D  O  LIN 

The  Peaetraliva  Anodyno  Cream 

Send  100,  coin  or  .stamp.s  for  ti-iul 
■izo  tube  or.Wc  for  largo  tube. 

EDWARD  LASSERE,Inc. 

Sol*  Agents  for  America 
400  West  23rd  Street 
New  York. 


ANOOVKC  ‘ 
CMAH  . 
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•••$wi*ay-»a 

wuecviA* 
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l^'C'lVT'V^^IVI^Cl  famous  RHODE  ISLAND 
X  O  JOHNNY  CAKE  MEAL 

The  acme  of  perfection.  Has  a  reputation  for  qual¬ 
ity.  4}s  lb.  package,  prepaid,  53c.  Selected  .Seed 
Corn,  S3  pk.  Sample  for  stamp. 

C.  D.  KKNYON  &  SON,  Usquepaugh,  R.  1. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  :  : 


Give  Your  Wife  a  Square  Deal! 

Provide  Running  Water  in  Your  Home 

You  demand  the  best  equipment  for  field  and  barn.  Give 
your  wife  a  square  deal.  See  that  her  workshop  (the  home)  is 
equipped  with  running  water.  Yon  can  easily  have  plenty 
for  kitchen,  laundry  bath,  garden  and  lawn.  The  whole 
family  will  enjoy  city  conveniences  in  the  country  home. 


(MOULDS  PUMPO 

FOR  E;VEFi>r  s&RviCEk/ 

is  the  title  of  our  new  book  which  fully 
explains  how  you  can  install  a  com¬ 
plete  water  system  in  house  and 
barns.  Our  Service  Department 
will  help  you  select  the  right 
equipment.  Send  today  for  this 
instructive  book,  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dept,  11. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Works: 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 
BRANCHES: 

Phllade  lyhiu  Chica^ 

Buston  New  York 
Pittsburtrh 

J  iwiillJll  Atlanta  Houston 


Write 
for  this 
Book 


GouMa 
h'Ue.  1531 
**Fyramitl  Pump 


for  air  pressure 
or  elevated  tank 
water  system. 


meal  for  each  cgs  used.  (Roll  crackers 
■fine  for  the  meal.)  Stir  till  each  slice  has 
its  eoatiug  of  egg  and  cracker,  allow  to 
stand  and  fry  till  the  bottom  is  slightly 
browned,  then  remove  to  back  of  range 
till  needed. 

Treamed  vSalsify. — Scrape  the  rwts  and 
in  boiling  salted  water  till  tender, 
using  as  small  an  amount  of  water  as  pos¬ 
sible  Make  a  thick  cream  .sauce  a.s  for 
creamed  potatoes,  adding  an  egg,  or  not, 
as  liked,  and  pouring  over  the  boiled  sal¬ 
sify,  which  has  been  cut  in  .small  pieces. 
The  sauce  may  be  made  of  part  milk  and 
part  the  juice  drained  from  the  salsify. 
Less  of  the  flavor  is  lost  in  this  Avay. 

Salsify  Fritters. — Cook  two  cups  of 
sliced  salsify  in  a  small  amount  of  water 
and  set  aside  to  cool.  "When  cold,  add 
one-half  cup  thin  cream,  two  beaten  eggs, 
one-fourth  teaspoonful  salt  and  sufficient 
flour  to  make  fritter  batter.  Sift  one 


Embroidery  Designs 


So.  1021.  Pfislffu  for  embroideriiiK  a 
baud  one  and  oue-hal£  inches  ■wide.  This 
is  a  band  whicli  you  can  use  in  so  many 
ways  that  it  fills  a  very  important  need 
just  now,  when  embroidery  is  the  cry  of 
the  moment.  You  can  use  the  band  in  the 
full  width  or  you  can  use  only  two  rows 
and  you  can  cut  it  up  into  motifs  that  can 
be  used  on  blouses  or  collars  or  sa.sh  ends, 
or  in  any  such  way.  The  work  is  designed 
to  be  done  in  over-and-over  stitches  with 
heavy  threads  or  with  beads.  If  you  use 
beads,  transfer  the  pattern  to  thin  tissue, 
then  baste  carefully  over  the  material, 
work  through  both  and  tear  the  tissue  . 
away  when  the  work  is  done.  The  pattern 
includes  three  yards.  Yellow  transfer, 
which  will  show  on  dark  material.  Price 
10  cents. 
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broad  is  made  by  scalding  oat  flakes  iu 
equal  amount  of  boiling  water,  let  stand 
until  cool,  then  add  to  broad  sponge  and 
knead  up  with  white  fhuir,  using  about 
one-fourth  or  one-third  oat  flake, 

I  use  cornmeal  in  johnny  cake  aud 
steamed  corn  loaf  without  a  Avhite  flour 
“binder,”  as  is  usually  thought  necessary  ; 
an  egg  improves  such  brtuids.  A  fine 
steamed  loaf  I  have  recently  made,  and 
which  is  just  right  for  a  two-quart  basin, 
is :  One-half  cup  each  of  br.-iu  and  oat 
flakes,  scalded  with  one  cup  boiling  Avater, 
small  amount  sugar  aud  salt,  one  egg,  one 
cup  buttermilk,  tAVO  cups  cornmeal  and 
one  teaspoon  soda  dissolved  and  added 
last.  Steam  tAvo  hours  aud  bake  half  an 
hour.  We  think  this  more  easily  digested 
than  a  quickly  baked  corncake. 

We  think,  to  save  on  sugar,  co«)kios  “go 
farther”  than  other  desserts;  that  is,  a 
cup  of  sugar  made  into  cookies  lasts 
longer  than  a  cup  of  sugar  used  in  cukes 
or  pies.  I  make  soft  cookies  Avhich  are 
as  good  as  cake,  ahvays  rolling  soft  aud 
baking  in  a  hot  oven. 

rreaiu  Cookies. — One  aud  one-fourth 
cups  sugar,  one  cup  sour  cream,  one  cup 
shortening,  tAvo  eggs,  salt,  nutmeg,  one 
tea-spoon  soda,  and  flour  to  roll. 


EW-YO  R  K  ER 

Cui>  3Iolas.ses  Cookies. — One  cup  sugar, 
one  (-up  shortening,  one  cup  molasses,  one 
cup  buttermilk,  one  egg,  salt,  spice,  and 
flour  to  roll  soft. 

Drop  Cakes. — One-half  cup  shortening, 
one  cup  sugar,  one  egg,  three-fourths  cup 
.SAveet  milk,  tAvo  heaping  cups  flour,  two 
teaspoons  baking  poAA’der ;  dropped  from 
spoon  on  greased  tin. 

Plain  Cookies. — One  cu))  sugar,  one  cup 
shortening,  one  cup  buttermilk,  one  egg, 
and  flour  to  roll  .soft. 

Peanut  Cookies. — Ono-fourtli  cup  pea- 
luit  butter  blended  Avith  one-half  cup  melt¬ 
ed  shortening ;  one-fourth  cup  sour  milk, 
one  cup  any  kind  syrup,  one  small  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  about  three  cups  flour ;  roll 
fhin.  Those  are  A’ery  nice  for  children’s 
lunches  and  take  i^o  sugar  or  eggs. 

ilKS.  D.  o. 
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kitchen  range  I  laid  some  dish  towels, 
threefold.  On  this  I  iflaced  glasses  (up¬ 
side  down),  cups,  saucers,  table  silver 
(spoons  holloAV  side  doAvu),  plates,  after 
rinsing  them  all  in  hot  Avater  after  the 
soap  Avashiiig.  Then  I  closed  the  closet 
and  after  an  hour  everythiug  was  per¬ 
fectly  dry,  the  gl.-isses  even  shining! 

As  long  a.s  (he  Aveuther  will  not  he  too 
hot  to  stand  some  time  before  the  stoA’e, 
I’ll  place,  in  dishAvishing,  my  tAA’o  disli- 
paus  on  the  stove.  Kverythiug  is  Avaslted 
aud  put  aAvay  iu  a  few  minutes,  aud  the 
Avet  dishes  arc  out  of  the  Avay,  beyond 
reach  of  dust  and  flie.s. 

JIKS.  AVILI.Y  SC1[KPP-COI!,\j:lISSEN. 


teaspoonful  baking  iJOAvder'in  the  flour. 
Drop  by  small  spoonfuls  into  smoking 
hot  deep  fat  and  fry  lu-own. 

Salsify  ,'iu  Gratin. — Creamed  salsify  ; 
may  be  itpnred  into  a  deep  baking  dish, 
sprinkled  Avith  bread  crumlis  aud  dotted  ' 
with  bits  of  cluM'se  and  baked  until 
browned. 

Salsify  a  la  Vinaigrette. — Cook  as  for 
creamed  s.-ilsify.  drain  aud  place  in  serv¬ 
ing  di.sli.  Make  a  hot  French  dressing,  as 
follows :  Two  tablespooufuls  hot  vine¬ 

gar,  add  five  or  si.x  tablespoonfuls  olh’e 
oil,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  da.sh  of  pep¬ 
per  and  tAvo  tetisj)oons  French  mustard 
(this  last  may  be  omitted).  Mix  and  pour 
over  salsify,  aud  alloAV  to  coed  before 
serving.  j 

SalsCfy  Fatties. — Cook  two  cups  of  | 
sliced  salsify  till  tender  in  boiling  water, 
and  alloAv  to  cool.  Add  tAvo  beaten  eggs, 
one-quarter  teas)>ooii  salt  and  one-half 
cup  stale  bread  crumbs,  then  sufficient 
cracker  meal  to  make  a  stiff  mush.  Dij) 
up  a  spoonful  at  a  time  and  shape  into 
small  cakes,  roll  in  flour  aud  lay  on  a 
buttered  tin  aud  bake  till  broAvn  in  a  hot 
oven.  These  may  also  be  fried  in  butter. 

Salsify  Loaf. —This  is  made  like  the 
salsify  patties,  packed  in  a  s<iuare,  oiled 
br<“ad  tin  aud  baked  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  iu  a  hot  oven.  Stawe  hot  with  to¬ 
mato  sauee.  .\lso  makes  good  sandwiches 
■when  cold.  Tin  a  os  borne  knai>p. 


Methods  of  Food  Conservation 

Of  course  Ave  are  all  eouserviug  these 
days  in  sugar,  Avhite  flour,  etc.,  aud  with 
some  housekeepers  it  seems  to  be  a  little 
difficult.  Why  not  pass  on  some  of  our 
rules?  I  think  it  much  ea.sier  for  the 
farmer’s  Avife.  with  milk,  butter,  eggs,  etc., 
at  her  command,  to  jirepare  good  breads 
aud  appetizing  meals.  Instead  of  the 
wheatless  days,  a  good  rule  to  folloAV  is 
wheatless  bi’oakfasts  aud  suppei^s  gener¬ 
ally.  As  my  family  do  not  care  for 
pon-idges  or  breakfast  foods,  Ave  put  such 
material  into  our  griddle  cakes,  having 
different  changes ;  sometimes  all  buck- 
Avheat,  sometimes  meal  and  bran  mix¬ 
tures.  and  again  a  blend  of  all ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  meal,  bran  aud  oat  flakes,  all  made 
with  buttermilk  and  soda.  A  vei^y  good 


Dishwashing  Helps 

As  it  seems  there  is  no  other  Avay  for¬ 
getting  tlie  dishes  clean  but  washing  in 
hot  soapsuds,  I  tried  to  find  out  an  easier 
Avay  iu  drying  them.  The  same  day  I 
road  Mrs.  Charles  .Tohuson’s  advice  to  let 
them  dry  ou  a  rack  I  tried  niy  noAV  way 
and  have  found  it  very  satisfactory.  On 
the  bottom  of  the  upper  closet  of  the 


Entire  Wheat  Bread 

This  makes  tAvo  small,  loave.s:  Oue- 
third  yeast  cake  at  night,  or  one  aa'IioIo 
yeast  c.-iko  in  daytime;  ouc-half  cup  of 
InkoAvarm  Avater,  tAvo  cups  scalded  milk, 
or  half  milk  and  half  Avater  ;  one  rounding 
teaspoouful  salt,  tAvo  tablespooufuls  '*f 
molas.ses,  one  cup  Avhite  flour,  six  cups 
(about)  Avhole  Avheat  Hour,  tAVO  table¬ 
spoonfuls  (level)  of  shortening.  Bake 
one  hour,  then  place  pan  of  water  in  oven 
and  bake  an  added  half  hour. 

-AIRS.  E.  B.  V.  A. 


A  WAR-TIME  NECESSITY 


Release  Labor — Use  Electric  Dairy 
Methods 


Do  More  Work  in  Less  Time — with' 
Electric  Conveniences 


Safeguard  the  Home  with  Electric  Light 


Safeguard  Livestock,  Grain,  etc.,  with  Electric  Light 


jC'LECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  are  a  War-Time  Necessity  for  your  farm-home,  dairy,  ami 
barn :  because — 

— They  save  labor,  money,  and  time — electricity  practically  eliminates  fire  risk,  thus 
saving  property; 

— Electric  Light  in  your  barn  and  other  buildings,  enables  you  to  do  more  work  in  less  time.  You  can 
begin  before  daylight  and  finish  after  dark — and  at  all  times  you  have  a  better  and  safer  light  on  your  work; 

— Electric  Power  operating  numerous  utilities  in  your  home,  dairy,  and  barn,  enables  you  to  do  more 
work  with  less  people — a  big  saving  in  the  present  period  of  farm  labor  shortage.  Use  the 

SWARTZ^^EDISON 

■  HOME.  n  W*n^  alkauhe 

Lighting  Plant 

The  most  dependable  and  durable  lighting  plant  made.  Has 
ball  bearings — electro-magnetic  governor — simplest  oiling- 
system— only  3  moving  parts — positive  operation.  Acces¬ 
sible,  compact,  convenient.  ‘  ‘The  Plant  of  a  Thousand  Uses.” 


Equipped  exclusively  with  the  famous  Edison  Alkaline 


Storage  Bat 
only  one  tha 
after  year,  \ 


ry.  The  only  one  built  entirely  of  steel.  The 
gives  reliable  service  in  farm  lighting  use  year 
thout  replacement  of  parts. 


To  sum  up,  the  Swartz  Plant 
Avith  Edison  Batteries  is  the 
highest  development  in  farm 
lighting  and  power.  It  serves 
and  saves  more  tlian  any 
other. 

Write  for  Booklet  R  B — today. 


SWARTZ 

ELECTRIC  CO. 

Speedway,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Oldest  Exclusive  Makers  of  Electric 
Light  Plants  for  Country  Homes 


Cut  tills  out  and  JIail  Today: 

SWARTZ  ELECTRIC  CO., 

Speedway,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Send  me  youe  Konklet  It  It,  descrlbiue  and  illustratiiis 
Sniirlz  lloiiie  {.iKlilliii;  I’laiiti.. 

Name . 

.\ddre— . it.  F.  JI . 

County . State . 

If  you  hove  a  !ra«  engine,  etieek  here 
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Naiuval'H^Y 
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'N  nature  the  cows 
teats  are  milked  al¬ 
ternately — just  as  they  are 
milked  with  a  Universal  Milker. 

In  nature  the  suction  is  intermittent  and  always  from 
the  bottom  upward.  So  it  is  with  a  Universal  Milker. 

The  alternate  action,  milking  only  ^wo  teats  at 
a  time — a  feature  possessed  by  no  other  milker — 
soothes  and  rests  the  cow,  gently  massages  and 
relieves  the  teats  and  stimulates  the  milk  flow.  It  is  one  of  the  big 
reasons  why  the  greatest  success  in  the  mechanical  milker  field  is  the 


Milker 


ss  Another  of  the  superior  features  of  the  Univer- 
^5  sal  Milking  Machine  is  the  Universal  Teat  Cup. 
SSS  It  will  fit  any  cow  and  the  flexible  rubber  lining 
^5  gives  axactlv  the  same  gentle  massage  and  suction  as 
sag  the  calf  9  tongue.  Easily  taken  apart  and  cleaned,  and 

absolutely  sanitary— no  crevices,  seams  or  dirt  pockets. 

-  W'ith  a  UNIVERSAL,  Milker  outfit  one  man  can  do 

sag  the  work  of  three  hand  milkers— and  do  it  better. 
It  solves  the  labor  question  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

For  simplicity,  dependability  and  perfect  milking 
SSg  the  UNIVERSAL  Milking  Machine  unquestion- 
SST  ably  leads  in  the  field. 

WrittfoT  prices  and  illustraieJ  booklet. 

Universal  Milking  Machine  Company 
210  W.  Mound  St.  CoIumbut»,  Ohio 


V" 


MINERAL”^, 
HEAVEf 


‘veaoi 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ 

S3  PackagO  ftnaranteed  to  give  satisfaotion  or  monej 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MIHEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ate^  Pltisburg.  Ps 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.H.  DANA,  7  4  Main  St. .West  Lebanon,  N.  H 


Self  Starter 

THE  HANDLE’S  OWN  WEIGHT, 

as.  it  comes  gradually  down  to 
“A,”  puts  the  Bowl  into  rapid 
motion.  It  requires  but  slight 
ADDITIONAL  POWER  to  bring  bowl 
to  full  speed. 


Easiest  Running 


Requires  but  42  turns  of  crank  per  minute 

Saves  your  streagth  to  extent  of  from  600  to  1000 
turns  a  day. 

The  only  Separator  that  starts  the  easy  way — by  “pump¬ 
ing” — which  means  pressing  downward  on  crank  for  a 
quarter  turn,  then  bringing  crank  back  to  starting  point, 
repeating  seveial  times,  before  making  full  turns.  In 

fetting  up  momentum  DOWNWARD  PRESSURE  IS 
ASIER  THAN  UPWARD  LIFT. 


Daylight  all  time  in  home.  Will  wash, 
churn,  fan,  toast,  supply  electric  flat  iron, 
save  hundreds  of  steps,  provide  water  all 
over  house.  Operating  cost  low.  A  com¬ 
fort  and  a  joy. 


Greatest  thing  out  for  the  farm  Send  for  full  particulars 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

Chicago,  Ul.  Portland,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Oakland,  Cal. 


Sweet  Cream  Butter 

I  woukl  liko  to  know  something  more 
in  regard  to  swi'et  cream  butter.  When 
I  have  churned  sweet  cream  tliere  seems 
to  be  ji  largo  percentage  of  the  cream 
that  does  not  churn.  M.  n. 

It  is  difficult  to  churn  unpasteurized 
sweet  cream  and  not  have  the  buttermilk 
test  high.  A  lower  temperature  must  be 
used  than  for  cliurning  rijm  cream.  Bet¬ 
ter  resnlt.s  arc  obtained  by  first  heating 
the  cream  to  142  to  145  degrees  and 
holding  it  tlnu-e  for  .‘10  minutes,  then  cool¬ 
ing  to  churning  temperature  and  holding 
over  night  and  churning  without  ripening. 
This  cream  will  churn  easier.  Tlie  pas¬ 
teurizing  may  be  done  by  setting  the 
cream  pail  in  another  larger  pail  of  hot 
water  on  the  stove.  it.  f.  .t. 


Future  of  Eastern  Swine  Growing 

Wliat  is  the  present  status  of  pork  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  Bast?  4\'hat,  in  your  opin¬ 
ion.  is  it  going  to  be  in  the  futiire,  prin¬ 
cipally  as  rcg.irds  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  .Ter.sey?  There  is  one  thing  I 
don’t  nnderstitnd  very  Avell.  Why  is  the 
feeding  of  coi-n  in  raising  hogs  looked 
upon  as  an  unprofitable  practice  in  the 
llast?  T’he  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a 
i-ecent  agricultural  bulletin  : 

“The  New  York  farmer  should  not  aim 
to  compete  with  the  Iowa  or  Illinois 
farmer  in  producing  pork.”  One  of  the 
reasons  advanced  is  that  it  takes  10  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  to  pi-odnce  100  pounds  of  pork. 
Figuring  at  that  rate,  it  is  cheaper  to 
ship  the  fini.shed  hog  from  Chicago  to 
Ni'w  York  Ilian  to  .ship  tlie  corn  here  to 
grow  him.”  That  is  plain  enough,  but  Avhy 
slioiiid  one  buy  corn  from  the  West  when 
lie  can  grow  it  here?  j.  ji. 

It  is  my  .judgment  tliat  there  never  was 
!i  time  in  the  hi.story  of  agriculture  in  this 
countr.v  when  opportiinit.v  for  profit  in 
pork  production  was  greater.  This  not 
only  applie.s  to  the  corn-belt  farmer,  who 
has  always  relied  upon  tlie  hog  as  the 
chief  agency  for  his  profits  in  live  stock 
farming,  but  it  applies  equally  as  attrac¬ 
tively  to  tlie  New  York  or  New  .Tcrsey 
farmer  wlio  wants  to  solve  in  a  measure 
his  labor  jiroldem,  and  produce  more  of 
the  products  tliat  he  uses  in  his  own 
home  and  his  own  comunity,  on  his  own 
farm. 

1  do  not  share  the  belief  that  the  groAV- 
iiig  of  corn  .successfully  is  limited  to  the 
corn  licit.  The  best  corn  that  I  have  ever 
seen  wa.s  produced  in  a  section  of  New 
.Tcrsey  not  especially  notable  for  its  corn 
croj).  There  are  thousands  of  acres  in 
the  Ea.stern  States  that  will  raise  more 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  than  obtains  in 
the  corn  belt,  and  I  am  firm  in  in.v  con¬ 
viction  that  you  would  be  fully  justified 
in  selecting  a  productive  area  in  your 
own  ]oealit.v  and  growing  coni  to  fc'od 
hogs  that  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Fasteru 
m.arkets,  and  am  satisfied  that  you  would 
iu  return  receive  a  substantial  profit. 

However,  I  feel  that  the  time  is  raji- 
idl.v  passing  when  corn  is  going  to  be  the 
limiting  factor  in  ]iork  production.  The 
Wi'stern  farmers  have  always  used  the 
corncril)  cross  in  their  .swine-feeding  oper¬ 
ations.  Tlie.v  are  beginning  to  realize 
now,  however,  that  forage  crops  and  a 
larger  percentage  of  rougli.  ratlier  titan 
concentrated,  feeds  are  fundamentally  es¬ 
sential.  Brood  sows  for  the  most  part 
must  be  wintered  on  Alfalfa  hay,  oat  and 
pea  hay,  with  certain  refuse  grain  pro¬ 
ducts,  but  sui  ely  not  on  corn  and  tankage 
alone.  Brood  sows  nursing  pigs  must  of 
necessity  be  fed  genm-ously  on  mill  feeds, 
including  corn  and  tankage,  but  when  the 
l*igs  reach  a  weight  of  75  pounds,  they 
should  promptly  bo  encouraged  to  <'ulti- 
vate  the  habit  of  living  on  forage  <Tops, 
and  the  next  75  or  100  pounds  should  be 
made  largely  on  these  forage  crops  that 
have  not,  up  to  this  time,  been  appre¬ 
ciated  to  their  full  value. 

The  Eastern  farmers  should  be  eager 
to  grasp  this  vision  and  should  be  the 
first  to  start  and  follow  this  practice  of  a 
forage  crop  as  a  substitute  to  the  corn- 
crib  cross.  It  will,  of  course,  take  a  lit¬ 
tle  longer  to  develop  the  animal,  but  if 
economy  will  result  from  this  practice,  it 
will  justify  its  existence  in  splendid  form. 

If  J.  M.  will  communicate  Avith  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Trenton  and 
request  a  copy  of  Bulletin  No.  1,  entitled 
“The  Swine  Industry  in  New  Jersey,”  it 
will  be  possible  for  him  to  obtain  the  nec¬ 
essary  iuformatioo  relative  to  the  coa* 


struction  and  use  of  the  self-feeder,  and 
he  will  also  find  concise  information  sug¬ 
gesting  suitable  forage  crop  mixtures  for 
swine.  fkkdkrick  c.  minklek. 


Silage  and  Labor 

Japanese  Barnyard  Millet  in  Place  of  Corn 

Corn  is  king  for  silage  as  well  as  grain. 
Does  it  deserve  this  distinction  on  all 
farms  under  present  conditions?  A  .se¬ 
rious  objection  to  corn  for  silage  is  the 
labor  required  for  cultivation.  The  time 
at  which  this  labor  must  be  done  often  is 
as  important  as  the  time  it  takes.  Frob- 
ably  tlie  cultivation  of  corn  prevents  early 
cutting  of  hay  more  than  any  other  one 
thing,  and  since  hay  is  the  cheapest  dairy 
feed  that  can  be  grown,  early  cutting  of 
hay  is  worth  consideration.  Dairymen 
who  are  buying  cottonseed  meal  and  other 
protein  feeds  should  remember  that  early- 
cut  hay  contains  about  one-half  more  di¬ 
gestible  protein  than  late-cut  bay.  Also, 
it  is  more  palatable  and  digestible.  With 
these  facts  in.  mind,  the  (inestion  may  well 
be  asked,  is  (rorn  the  only  crop  worth 
growing  for  .silage? 

.Tapanese  barnyard  millet  offers  a 
chance  on  some  farms  to  grow  good  silage 
with  le.ss  labor.  It  makes  excellent  silage 
for  cows  if  properly  cut  and  stored ;  no 
cultivation  is  required.  It  grows  quickly, 
and,  oil  the  right  lields,  yields  well.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  (liinada  jieas  can  ho  sown  with 
millet  to  increase  the  feeding  value.  .Jap¬ 
anese  millet  thrives  best  on  rich,  rather 
moist  loams.  It  can  he  .sown  iu  June  and 
is  ready  to  cut  by  the  last  of  August. 
This  gives  ample  time  to  seetl  with  grass 
and  clover,  or  with  Winter  grain  iu  the 
Fall.  The  late  sowing  period  of  millet 
helps  relieve  the  rush  of  Spring  planting, 
and  gives  time  to  kill  out  many  Spring 
weeds  before  sowing. 

A  fact  unknown  to  most  dairymen  is 
that  millet  .silage  contains  iu  each  ton 
more  digestible  food  than  com  .silage. 
This  difference  amounts  to  20  pounds 
more  total  digestible  food.  Also  the  nu¬ 
tritive  ratio  is  1  to  10.7,  while  with  ma¬ 
ture  corn  silage  it  is  1  to  15.1.  Planting 
.should  be  done  from  May  20  to  June  15. 
using  from  30  to  40  pounds  of  setsl  per 
acre  when  sown  broadcast.  4Mth  a  grain 
drill,  half  this  amount  of  seed  is  enough. 
The  usual  yield  averages  10  to  15  tons 
green  material,  but  on  rich  moist  fields 
20  tons  can  he  grown.  Cutting  should  he 
done  when  the  .heads  are  about  half  out. 
Avoid  cutting  too  late,  to  prevent  the 
crop  bcL-oining  woody  and  tough. 

The  success  of  one  pro.sperous  Connecti¬ 
cut  dairyman  with  millet  is  of  particular 
interest.  In  1017  this  farmer  planUsl 
corn  for  silage,  hut  lieeause  of  the  wet 
late  Spring  the  corn  looked  like  a  failure. 
Early  iu  .Tune  he  disked  up  all  but  one 
cornfield,  and  seeded  .Japanese  barnyard 
millet.  The  fields  were  fertile  loam,  iu 
good  condition  and  retentive  of  moisture. 
As  a. result,  liis  average  yield  was  about 
20  tons  of  green  millet  jier  acre.  Cutting 
was  done  iu  August,  and  with  a  scythe, 
iu  order  to  avoid  extra  labor  iu  rakiug 
and  loailing.  No  difficulty  wa.s  encouu- 
tered  in  running  the  millet  through  the 
cutter,  and  the  filling  was  done  slowly  to 
allow  as  much  settling  as  po.s.sihle.  Tills 
dairyman  has  two  silos,  and  a.s  the  larger 
millet  field  had  ('anada  peas  with  it,  he 
filled  one  .silo  from  that  area.  In  the  other 
silo  he  had  straight  millet  silage  at  the 
bottom  and  put  what  corn  he  grew  on  top. 
As  a  result  the  corn  .silage  was  fed  first, 
but  when  he  changed  to  millet  .silage  Iii.s 
milk  production  did  not  drop.  He  .states 
tliat  the  milk  flow  increased  somewhat, 
which  he  partly  attributes  to  the  millet. 
About  March  1  lie  opened  the  second  silo, 
also  filled  with  millet  and  peas,  and  ex¬ 
pects  another  slight  increase  in  milk. 

Reasoning  from  his  success  this  season, 
he  plans  iu  1918  to  grow  only  millet 
silage.  He  is  well  convinced  that  for  the 
labor  required  no  silage  crop  gives  better 
returns.  True  it  is,  this  man’s  fields  are 
well  suited  to  good  yields  of  millet,  but 
with  labor  almost  impossible  to  secure, 
could  not  every  dairyman  well  afford  to 
consider  millet  as  a  silage  crop  this  year, 
and  at  least  try  it  on  a  small  area? 
Storrs,  CoBu.  bbnj,  g,  souiuwick. 
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Sixth  Annual  Sale 
of  Fifty  Perchcrons 

at  Folly  Farms 
Abington,  Pa. 

On  Saturday,  April  6fli,  1918 

Forty  registered  Per- 
cheron  mares  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  quality  are 
listed. 

The  mature  mares 
are  nearly  all  safe  in 
foal  and  broken  to 
work. 

T en  young  stallions 
of  good  breeding,  will 
be  sold. 

Send  For  Catalogue  and 
Mention  This  Paper,  to 

Folly  Farms,  Abington,  Pa. 


Three  Good  Young  Pure-bred 

Percheron  Stallions  feSI 

Also  two  young  Percheron  Mares  in  foal.  Prices 
right.  Barton  Martin,  Clarence  Center,  N.  Y. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plan.  2UUheadto 
select  from. -Herd  established  1891.  H>‘nd  10c 
(or  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  Ij 
THE  8HADT6IDE  FARMS,  North  Benton.  0. 


a 


For  Sale-2  Reg.  Percheron  Mares 

Al&o  young  stallion.  L  R.  McCONNELL,  Wellinoton,  Ohio 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  DU  ROCS 

Tminune  sows  bred  to  Defender  boar.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  Xi.  M.  TayI/OR,  MiHerton,  N.  Y. 


F  or  Sale  O  Seven  Grade 

O.  I.  C.tx6g*  AjOa.!  MATURE  SOWS 

all  lii  eed.  Price  S500  for  the  bunch.  Express  pre¬ 
paid  ill  New  York  State.  %  aHKEN,  Rockdale,  N.  Y. 


PIGS  SHIPPED  F.  O.  B. 

SO  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  6 
weeks  old,  $10.  50  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS,  6  weeks  old,  $10.  SO  0. 1.  C.  S  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS, $10.  These I'ig.s  arefrora  Large, Orowtliy  stock. 
60  Shoats,  12  weeks  old,  tl&  each.  D.  REEVES,  Leiington,  Mass. 


“HAMPSHIRES” 

Any  Age.  Free  circular.  Also  bulls  from 
Accredited  herd.  Itegistei  cd  (iuenisej'S. 
LOCUST  LAWN  FARM.  Bird -In -Hand,  Box  R,  Fa. 


Registered  Chester  'Whites 

We  have  a  few  young  boai-s  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 
BRAMBLETYE  FARM,  Setauket,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  O.  I. 

gilts,  boars  and  young  piga  F.  D.  HILL, Westwood,  N.  J. 

ForSaie-Pofanif  CHtNA  BOAR 

eligible  to  Kegistry.  Weiglit,  about  250  lbs.  A  little 
over  one  year  old.  Cannot  use  him  longer.  Price, 

$40.  ».  F.  WRIGHT, Ransomville,  Niaoara  Co.,  N  Y. 

Unn  DntonJ  PUi..oo  Cholera  imniuned  for  life.  Sired 
neg.roianuuninas  by  or  bred  to  Ilalf  Ton  boars. 
From  dams  weighing  600  up.  E.  ROWELL,  Jr.,  Scotlsburg,  Va. 


V  0  H 
SALE 
•7  each. 


GUERNSEYS 


1  Qn  CnrlwnDIrrn  Whites,  Black  and  Red.  Ea-^y 
I  OU  dpringrigS  keeping.  Itapid  growing  strain, 
loh.  ROIIKE  KUU8.,  IS'ew  Albany,  Pa, 

I  DOGS  I 

Airedales  and  Collies  o'rfu  1 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list.  .’ic.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

I  IP  Matron  and  male  pup  cheap, 
w  bk  I  C  W,  Godfrey,  North  Java,  N.Y. 

sa“le  AYoungThoroughbredAiredalaBitch  vTtct, 

$50.  I.astlitti'r.  thirteen  pups.  FlUX'K  llIEAP,An)«iiia, K.V, 

For  Sale-AiredalePuppies  oidf  s s 

pedigree;  good  maikings;  black  coat.  Oorang  ami 
Soudan  Swiviller  lineage,  l^ractieal  for  town  and 
country,  M.  R.  PETZOLD,  520  Madison  St.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

AiroflalpPiinc  males.  $10:  females,  $5;  spayed,  $10. 
rtUCUdierups  pqplab  hill  farm.  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Pedigreed  Airedale  Puppies  ^S{d**'’l> 

CRAIGLOCKEN  FARM,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Pedigieed  Airedales  bUS 

bitch,  2  years.  Pin#  bred.  Cheap  to  close  out. 
EDW.  ELIASON,  NORTH  HAVEN,  CONN. 


mA  'i  I K--SJ 

I  No  other  breed  can  produce  rich  ^ 

I  golden  butter  fat  as  cheaply  as  the 
1  Guernsey.  Official  yearly  records  show; 

^  average  over  20,000  lbs, 

milk  and  LOGO 
lbs.  butter  fat, 
yy rite  for  the 
“story  of  the 
Guernsey 
Cow."  (3) 

American 
Coernsev 
Cattle  Club 
Box  R 

Feterliora,N.H. 

mnxn 


For  Salc-Rcg.  and  Grade  GFERNSFYS 

FOREST  DALE  FARM 

2  A  R.  cows  bred  to  our  herd  sire,  Jethro’s  Masher  oj 

Forestdale,  S9162.  each  .  $so6 

t  thoroughbred  cow  without  A.  R.  record,  same 
breeding  . 450 

1  thoroughbred  heifer  from  A.R.  dam,  6  mos.  old..  360 

2  thoroughbred  bulls;  one  from  A.  R.  dam.  at .  150 

and  other  at . 100 

7  grade  cows. 5-yrs.  old.  sired  by  Loriers  Masher, 

I6.522.  and  bred  to  above  herd  sire . 160 

1  grade  cow  T-yrs.  old,  bred  to  herd  sire . 160 

RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST,  Amaterdam.  N,  Y. 

“OAKS  FARM 
GUERNSEYS” 

CnrSalo — SsTen  months  old  May  Rose  bull,  sired 
I  ui  MOIO  by  Don  lago  of  Linda  Vista,  dam  Erwin- 
ette  of  Elm-Lelgh  with  a  record  of  479  pounds  of 
fat  made  when  23  months  old.  Bull  is  promising  in- 
diyidnal,  well  marked,  has  a  dark  nose.  Price, 
vl50.  Great  proposition  for  a  grade  herd.  Send 
for  pedigree.  WALTER  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  Cohasset,  Mass. 

Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

Here  Is  a  Show  Hull  born  Oct.  27,  1917. 
The  grandsire  is  a  brother  of  the  former 
World's  Champion  Dolly  Dimple  with  a 
record  of  906  ibs.  of  butter  fat  in  a  year.  Price 
delivered,  including  registration  papers,  $100. 

G.  G.  Burlingame,  care  The  Fanners’  Bureau,  Inc. 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 


Two  Grandsons  of  Gov.  of  the  Chene,  out  of  A .  K. 
Cows.  One  ready  for  service— a  show  bull.  Two 
other  bull  calves  by  a  grandson  of  the  May  Rose 
Bull,  Border  Raider.  All  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Send 
for  price  list.  ARDMORE  FARM.  Glen  Spey,  N.  Y. 


Grade  Guernseys  ForSale 

A  herd  of  four  Guernsey  cows  and  three  grade 
Guernsey  heifers.  The  cows  are  good  milkers 
and  have  two  lop  crosses  of  Guernsey  blood. 
The  heifers  range  in  age  from  two  to  seven 
months.  The  herd  is  located  at  Irvington-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Address  replies  to 

STANLEY  RANGER,  260  West  94th  Street,  New  York  Gty 


Albamont  Farms 

Campton  and  Thornton,  N.  H. 

GUERNSEYS 

High  quality  registered  heifers  and  bulls  for  sale. 
Herd  umier  U.  S.  Govt,  supervision  for  Tuberculo¬ 
sis.  Write  for  full  pedigrees,  low  prices,  etc. 

J.  c.  HAARTZ,  Owner,  10  High  SI..  BOSTON,  MASS 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Rale  List  of  bull  calves  from  2  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roilyg,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS, 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  B600K  FARM,  Smithtown,  N.Y. 

For  Sale  GUERNSEY  BULL 

L5  mos.  old,  $125,  M.ay  Rose  sire;  A.  R.  dam:  nice 
individual.  Photo,  etc.  TABER  &  MIGNIN,  Castile,  N.Y. 

Now  York  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn.  ™®ek1or  s^re! 

Send  for  list.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN,  Sec.,  Glens  Falls,  N.y! 

Prom  p  o  ^^u  j  a  r 


Reg.  Guernsey  BuD  Calves  strains  mce, 

^  I  _  $50  iinii  upward. 

Scud  fur  particulars.  ADDISON  R.  KRIEBEL.  R  0  2,  Norristown,  Pa. 


c 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HEREFORDS 

By  Chainpioii  Prince  Real  and 
from  I’rince  Rupert  8th,  cows 

STOCK  ALL  ACES 

If  you  want  the  best,  write 

ALEX  MORRISON,  sh^eYburne.  vT. 

Capt.  J.  Watson  WEBB,  Owner 


AUn|,«lf|Q|.  The  beef  breed  for  profit.  Reduce  cost 
HU6IUC6II  for  labor  and  equipment.  Easy  feed ors. 
Antviic  Circular  free  with  pictures  and  pari icu- 
HngUo  lars.  W.  ECKAIlItT,  3I  Nassau  SL.  New  York 


AYRSHIRES 


ANIMALS 


of  both  sexes 

FOR  SALE 

Run  mostly  light,  $75  and  np.  Top-notch 
breeding:  everything  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


M  Ectmomize  on  corn.  You  can  produce  market  toppers  cLlefly  on  Inexpensive  feeds.  Write  ■ 

r  to  these  breeders  for  prices,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book.  “Berkshire  Hogs."  Address  1 

1  American  Berkshire  Association  “taSTuif*  | 

I  FlintstoneFarm 

Large  Berkshires  t 
AT  HIGHWOOD:  ( 

Letter  from  Ralph  A.  Berner,  Tamaqiia,  1 
Pa.:  ‘‘/  leant  to  thank  you  as  I  amudlvleased  1 
with  the  stock.  Pi'ice  me  two  full  sisters."  We  1 
breed  big  stretchy  Berkshires  exclusively,  m 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  DUNDEE.  N.  Y.  1 

3  The  gilt  consigned  by  us  topped  the  New  Eng- 
■  land  Berkshire  Club’s  sale.  Wearebook- 

M  ing  orders  for  spring  pigs  of 

a  the  same  breeding. 

1  Dalton,  Mass. 

1  BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

Keg.  Derkshire  rigs  ( 

^  Send  for  Iltnsirafpd  Cfrcalar. 

■  Majtfstir  Mammoth  229.((K);  weijrbt.  407  Ihs.  at  7  mos.; 

■  was  brcfl  and  raised  by  me.  Booking  ortlers  for  8  to 

m  TO-weeks-old  Spring  pigs  at  eaeh  and  up. 

^  C.  H.  CARTER,  Whitguem  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna. 

3  gilts  and  2  boar  pigs  by  a  Son  of  the  1917  Grand  f 
champion  Boar,  Longfellow’s  Double,  and  out  M 
of  a  full  sister  Grand  champion  Sow  of  1916.  C 
Successor’s  Duchess,  19th.  6  months  old.  Very  w 
large  for  their  age.  Write  for  prices.  J 

ARDMORE  FARM,  Glen  Spey,  N.  Y.  1 

\  SPRINGBANK 

Thorncroft  Berkshires  ( 

Selected  registered  sow  and  boar  pigs,  farrowed  ■ 
in  March,  by  Highwooii  Standard.  45th  out  of  1 
big,  prolific,  well  bred  sows.  Either  sex,  $25  f 
Each,  at  Eight  weeks.  ■ 

J.  R.  THORNDIKE,  -  Southboro,  Mass.  i 

1 

I  BERKSHIRES 

&  I  am  booking  orders  for  bred  Gilts  and  Sows  to  far- 
■  row  in  March,  1918.  Showed  9  Springbank  April 
W  farrowed  pigs  in  under  6  months  class  at  Spring- 
W  Held,  Oct.  ITth,  and  was  In  the  money  6  times. 

1  J,E,WnTSON,n/lar'bledale,Conn» 

■  RPRICQUIRI*  Q  for  breeders,  fi  weeks  old; 

^  Di:.lVlVOniKi:.>}  either  sex.  SIO  while  they 
f  last.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Ch*rlotle.  H.  Y. 

E  Ciitiirallrdar.  T.L.,.  ►O'*  SPRING  AND  St'HHKR 

K  ruiureuruors  laKBituELiTEitT  of  six  weeks  old 

1  Of C  BERKSHIRES  OR 

I  Jr  1  V3  O  CHESTER  WHITES 

1  Address;  MAC  LEVY’S  FARM,  Babylon,  L.  I. 

BERKSHIRES  ) 

Order  that  pair  of  spring  pigs  from  n.s  and  rest  aSBUr-  K 
ed  that  you  will  get  the  best.  'Will  have  160  to  ecleot  W 
from,  a  few  good  fall  pigs  left.  Satisfaction  Guar-  w 
anteed.  H.  GKIU8UA  W,  North  East,  Ha.  1 

1  .%  JERSEYS  1 

EAST  RIVER  GRADE 
HOLSTEINS  are  Producers 

They  are  the  hest  type  of  dairy  cows  that  can  be 
found  in  tills  great  daiiw  .section.  Every  cow 

In  our  herd  FOK  SALE.  Take  your  choice. 
60  Cows,  just  fresh.  They  are  milk  producers. 
Let  ns  prove  it  to  you.  40  Springers.  You 
will  not  find  any  better.  TO  Keg.  Bulls,  all 
ages.  15  Extra  Fancy  Reg.  tkiws.  Wire 
us  the  d. ay  you  would  like  to  look  them  over. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Phone  14-F-5  or  43-F-2  McGraw 

Dingleton  Farm 

NEWTOWN  SQUARE.  PA. 

Fifteen  Kile*  from  Philadelphia 

Food  Administrator  Doc- 
tor  McCarthy  says:  ‘^Wo  In 
America  have  no  rcullza- 
of  how  bard  the  world 

Is  np  againstit  for  fats.  The 
big  job  of  the  American 

Hvo  stock  farmer  is  furnishing  fats.  *  *  «  ” 
Butter  fat  is  the  most  nourishing  of  all  fats. 

liCt  us  sell  you  a.  high  butter  fat  bull,  and 
watchthetweamllnedeepcn  onyourmilk  bottles. 
Several  beauties.  Ready  for  service. 

Fosteriield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FORSALE 

COWS,  HEIFKRS  and  CALVES.  Address 
Charles  G.  Faster,  P.  0  Bax  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Ca.,N.  J. 

Reg-  Jersey  Cows 

at  very  low  prices  to  move  them  quickly.  Bargains 
for  quick  buyers.  JONES  JERSEY  FARM,  Sauquoit.  N.  Y. 


A  King  Segis  Bred  Riill 

/Here  is  a  ahow  bull,  about  evenly  *^***“' 
marked,  born  Feb.  15, 1918.  He  traces  in  four  gene  % 
rations  to  King  Segis  twice.  King  of  the  Poniiocs, 
Heugcrveld  de  Kol  and  Pontiac  Kornrtyke.  His  dam 
with  11  22.6-lb.  butter  reconi,  with  second  calf  is  a 
graiiddaiighter  of  a40-lh.  cow  and  by  a  son  of  King 
Segis.  His  sire  is  one  of  the  best  sons  of  the  $50,000  bull 

King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcarfra 

His  10  nearest  tested  dams  average  28  lbs.  Prlee  $135. 
U.  «.  BUKLINGAMK,  -  Carenovia,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


3 


Bull  Calf 

bull.  Dam,  A.  R.  O.;  alao  has  3  A.  R.  O.  daughters 
and  one  producing  son.  Guaranteed  perfect.  Sure 
to  make  good.  Price  low.  Send  for  pedigree. 
J.  &  C.  PUTNAM.  Maple  St..  DANVERS.  MASS. 

Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

High  graile  Iiclfor  ralvcs  Blre<l  by  registere*!  Bire.  Dam’s  record 
29  lbs.  Two  high  grade  heifer  calves  and  regiHtered  bull  call 
$60.  Fifty  line  frenh  grade  cows.  Kverythlng  iu  Holateins  both 
rekclstered  aiitl  grades. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.  Mapio  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y# 

Twenty  Head  of  Young  High-Grade  Holstein  Cows 

H.  G.  KILE,  Ani'ovkb,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio 

Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calves  farmers- prices 

Write  for  Photos,  etc.  C.  S.  HARVEY,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

%  Holstein  Heifer  CALYES 

registered  sires,  5  days  old,  and  iSaS  each. 

ilAKKY  VAIL)  -  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  H.  Y. 

HerefofJHfehGraieHdferer.K"°.%“SS^^ 

HOI.STEIN  liULL,  with  all  tested  dams.  Ans. 
quickly  to  get  him.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Chailolte,  N.  Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  (vHtofor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango.N.Y. 

A  Flat  Pocket-book 

Cuts  no  ice  as  our  j)rices  are  low.  Male  calves  half 
v:ilue.  Cows,  yearling  heifers  and  heifer  calves 
that  can’t  be  beat  for  quality  and  price.  Herd  sires 
are  ton  notchers.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  122- 
acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  R.  I,  Stockbridge,  New  York 

WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE 

A  FEW  FRESH  AND  SPRINGING  GRADE 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 
TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

in  January  and  guaranteed  free  from  con¬ 
tagious  abortion.  Herd  regularly  tuberculin 
tested  by  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try.  Also  a  couide  of  well-bred  registered 
Holstein  BULL  CALVES  that  will  please  anyone. 

AVALON  FARMS,  E.  D.  Curtis,  Ovner,  Baatam,  Cenn, 


SPOT  FARM 

%  HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  either  sex  815  to  820 
each,  express  prepaid  in  lots  of  5. 

45  High  Grade  2-year  olds  close  SPRINGERS, 
865  to  580  each.  40  yearlings  not  bred. 

30  REGISTERED  HEIFERS,  ready  to  breed 
$125  each. 

28  REGISTERED  BULLS,  registered  and  high 
grade  cows  at  Farmers  prices. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

Stevens’  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

Holstein  heifer  calves,  $15 
and  $20  each,  two  calves  and 
registered  bull  calf  for  $00. 
Registered  heifer  and  bull 
calves  all  ages. 

All  from  highproducing  dams 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  CortlMd,  N.  Y. 

High  Grade  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

to  Ship  anywhere.  Purebred  registered  Hol- 
steins,  all  age*.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.Y, 

HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Sliipped  anywhei-e. 

FRANK.  GAMEL,  Pine  Grove  Farm,  Locke,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


40  Delaine  Merino  Ewes 

8  Registered  Shropshire  Ewes-2  Cotts 

and  other  property  will  he  sold  at  Auction  at  my 
residence,  4  miles  North-east  of 

EAGLE  BRIDGE,  N.  Y..  ON  FRIDAY,  MARCH  29(h 
commencing  at  12  o’c.  L.  M.  ADAMS,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.Y, 

Breeding  Ewes  For  Sale 

100-200  young  Grade  Ewes.  Will  drop  lamhs  in  Jlay 
from  Tunis  bucks.  Closing  out.  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY. 

Address  Robert  Douglai,  Mgr.,  BEACON  FARM,  Norlhporl,  L.  I.,  N.  V. 

FTIR  OAT  17— Between  FOUR  .and  FIVE 
THOl'SAND  young  western 
ew'es,  consisting  of  Shrop.shire  and  Hampshire 
oross-breds:  also  Lincoln-Uambouillet  cross. 
They  have  been  selected  as  being  suitable  for 
Eastern  Farms.  'They  arc  now  being  wintered  at 
the  Buffalo  Stock  Yards.  A  large  percentage  of 
them  will  drop  lambs  early  this  Spring.  Price  : 
$18  and  $20  per  head,  F,  O.  11.  IJuffalt). 

Personal  inspection  invited. 
INTERSTATE  LIVE  STOCK  CO.,  he..  SELKIRK,  N.Y, 


GOO 


CAe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  oO,  lUl.S 


Some  big  advantages  that 
you  can  obtain  only  in  the 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


GREATER  CAPACITY:  Without 
increasing  the  size  or  weight  of  the  new 
bowl,  its  capacity  has  been  increased. 

CLOSER  SKIMMING:  The  improved 
bowl  design,  together  with  the  patented 
milk  distributor,  gives  greater  skimming 
efficiency. 

EASIER  TO  WASH:  Simpler  bowl 

construction  and  discs,  caulked  only  on  the 
upper  side,  make  the  bowl  easier  to  wash. 


EASIER  TO  TURN:  The  low  speed 
of  the  De  Laval  bowl,  the  short  crank, 
its  unusually  large  capacity  for  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  bowl,  and  its  automatic  oil¬ 
ing  throughout,  make  it  the  easiest  and 
least  tiring  to  the  operator. 

WEARS  LONGER:  Due  to  its  much 
lower  bowl  sp>eed,  high  grade  of  materials 
used,  and  careful  and  exacting  workman¬ 
ship,  the  De  Laval  outlasts  and  outwears 
other  makes  by  far. 


ASSURED  SERVICE: 

every  locality  there 
representative,  able 
De  Laval  users. 


In  almost 
is  a  De  Laval 
and  ready  to  serve 


HAS  SPEEDdNDlCATOR:  Every 
New  De  Laval  is  equipped  with  a  Bell 
Speed-Indicator,  the  “Warning  Signal” 
which  insures  full  capacity, thorough  sepa¬ 
ration,  proper  speed  and  uniform  cream. 

If  you  haven’t  the  spare  cash  right  now,  that  need  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
your  getting  a  New  De  Laval  at  once.  We  have  an  arrangement  wiih 
De  Laval  agents  which  makes  it  possible  for  any  reputable  farmer  to 
secure  a  De  Laval  on  the  partial  payrnent  plan — a  small  payment  at  the  tirne 
of  purchase  and  the  balance  in  sever^  instalments — so  that  your  De  Laval  will 
actually  pay  for  itself  while  you  are  using  it  and  getting  the  benefit  from  it. 


Why  not  Bee  the  nearest  De  l.ava!  agent  at  once?  If  you  do  not  know  hun, 
write  to  the  nearest  office  for  new  catalog  or  any  desired  information- 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Droadway,  New  York  23  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


PUMPS-ALL  KINDS 
HAY  AND  GRAI.N 
UNLOADING  TOOLS 

TUBULAR  DOOR  HANGERS  AND  TRACKS 


BUYNYERS 

MYERS  5TAY0N  AND  TUBULAR  D( 

rnAiJVOUR  DEALER  OR  IF  MORE  CONVENIENT 
rKUIVl  WRITE  us. 'ATTRACTIVE  BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST. 

F.E.MXERS&BRO.  NofiS* ORANGE  ST.  ASHLAND.OHIO. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading  , , 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New-  .  i 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  .Street,  New  York  '  > 


AREYOUINNEEDOJFarmhelp? 

M.  Hessels,  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  &  Indus¬ 
trial  Labor  Relief,  llli'J  Broadway.  New  York  City. 
This  organization  has  over  thousand  applicants 
on  its  lists:  Superintendents,  Working  Managers, 
Couples,  Gardeners,  etc.  All  services  rendered  free. 


HOGS  ADVANCE 
200  PER  CENT 

Buyers  at  Chicago  are  paying  as  high 
as  18)*^  per  pound  for  live  hogs,  the  highest 
price  in  history.  Compared  with  two  years 
ago,  this  is  an  advance  of  200%.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  strong  and  sure  to  continue.  Here  is  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  secure  big  returns. 
Feed  your  pigs 


Reichard’s  Digester  Tankage 

a»d  watch  ’em  grow  into  dollars.  This  superior  brand  of  tankage  supplies  the  necessary  mus¬ 
cle  and  bone-building  materials  lacking  in  all  grain  feeds.  It  insures  health,  perfect  digestion, 
quick  and  even  development  and  makes  big  profits  sure.  You  can’t  afford  to  do  without  it. 

The  sensational  Berkshire  boar  shown  above — Majestic  Mammoth  229500 — weighed  407  lbs. 
at  seven  months  of  age.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Carter,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  who  regularly 
fed  him  Reichard’s  Digester  Tankage. 

Write  tor  samples  of  tankage,  prices  and  interesting  booklet,  FREE. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD  15  W.  Lawrence  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


Questions  in  Dairy  Management 

I  httve  been  reading  with  much  inter¬ 
est  the  letters  in  TriK  R.  N.-Y.  regarding 
hard  churning,  and  in  return  for  the 
heljifiil  hints  1  have  received  from  them 
1  will  give  the  results  of  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  in  that  line,  hoping  it  may  help 
someone  else. 

In  November  1  began  to  have  trouble 
in  getting  butter  from  the  cream  of  a 
Holstein  cow,  and  I  lost  one  churning 
outright.  Then  we  began  heating  the 
cream  until  a  skim  formed  on  the  top, 
but  still  continued  to  have  trouble,  the 
butter  when  it  came  being  very  hard  and 
seeming  like  curd.  At  this  point  I  got 
a  small  glass  churn  and  began  to  ex¬ 
periment.  When  churning  day  came 
again  I  heated  all  the  cream  to  about 
70  flegrees  and  put  it  in  a  newly  scalded 
churn,  which  carried  it  up  to  about  74 
degrees.  Before  putting  it  in  the  churn 
I  took  out  a  quart  from  the  jar  contain¬ 
ing  the  oldest  cream,  which  had  thick¬ 
ened,  and  put  it  in  the  glass  churn.  In 
10  minutes  I  had  butter.  Then  I  took 
from  the  large  churn  u  quart  of  the 
mixed  thick  and  thin  cream,  and  churned 
it  an  hour  bfTore  getting  butter,  while 
we  churned  that  in  the  large  chum  about 
three  hours.  Since  then  I  have  not  tried 
to  churn  any  cream  that  is  less  than  48 
hours  old,  and  make  sure  that  it  has 
become  thick ;  72  degrees  seems  to  be 
about  the  right  temperature  for  this 
cow’s  cream.  It  would  probably  be  too 
warm  for  .Jersey  or  Guernsey  cream. 
The  butter  comes  iniite  soft,  but  hardens 
up  very  quickly,  and  .seems  much  more 
like  butter  than  what  I  had  been  having. 

1 .  Should  a  cow  or  more  especially  a 
heifer,  ever  be  milked  before  calving? 
We  had  a  two-year-old  heifer  a  year 
ago  whose  udder  seemed  to  be  inflamed. 
It  was  very  hard  and  the  lower  part  be¬ 
came  very  red.  I  became  alarmed  and 
called  in  a  neighbor,  a  young  farmer, 
who  at  once  began  to  milk  her.  The  milk 
.‘leemed  to  he  almost  blood.  He  advised 
me  to  milk  a  little  every  day,  whic-i  I 
did,  noting  a  change  in  the  character  of 
tlie  milk  almost  at  once.  He  also  gave 
her  one  or  two  doses  of  a  mixture  of 
saltpetre,  epsom  salts  and  spirits  of 
nitre.  In  a  few  days  she  gave  birth  to 
a  fine  calf,  and  she  came  along  in  fine 
shape,  giving  more  milk  than  the  calf 
could  take  until  she  was  old  enough  to 
veal,  about  12  quarts  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  while  feed  was  good.  She  had  only 
grass.  Another  neighbor,  an  older  fanner, 
afterwards  told  me  we  had  done  wrong 
in  milking  the  heifer  at  all.  As  she  had 
come  out  all  right,  my  jmung  friend  and 
I  did  not  feel  badly  over  it.  The  heifer 
is  due  to  have  another  calf  the  last  of 
-Vi>ril.  My  young  neighbor  has  moved 
away,  leaving  me  to  solve  my  problems 
alone.  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  take 
care  of  her?  She  is  now  giving  about 
1  y^,  quarts  of  milk.  I  was  told  that  the 
longer  I  could  keep  her  giving  milk  this 
year  the  longer  she  would  be  milked.-  in 
the  future.  Is  this  true?  She  is  having 
no  feed  except  hay.  Grain  is  too  high 
here.  , 

2.  I  saw  an  aerator  advertised  in  your 

columns  some  time  during  the  year, 
riease  tell  me  if  one  would  be  practical 
on  a  small  farm  without  ice  or  running 
water.  We  have  an  old  well  about  20 
feet  deep  near  the  house,  which  has  beeu 
covered  over  since  the  cLsterp  was  built 
3.5  or  40  years  ago.  The  water  was  very 
cold  even  in  midsummer,  but  the  well 
sometimes  went  dry  in  a  drought.  It  is 
covered  with  a  flat  stone  which  allows 
the  air  to  enter,  also  small  animals,  and 
we  thought  that  a  kitten  was  drowned 
in  it  1.5  or  20  years  ago ;  possibly  chick¬ 
ens  or  rats  may  have  met  the  same  fate 
in  it  Could  this  well  be  cleaned  out 
and  u.s'ed  to  lower  milk  and  cream  cans 
in  to  cool?  If  so,  please  state  the  best 
and  cheapest  way  to  do  it.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  lived  on  the  farm  but  had  little  to 
do  with  the  animals  untU  the  last  two 
years.  I  was  driven  from  poultry  rais¬ 
ing  by  the  high  price  of  grain,  :ind  the 
liest  way  to  do  my  bit  for  Aviuuing  the 
war  wa.s  to  keep  on  as  best  I  could  with 
the  animals.  TilE  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  a 
great  help  to  me.  C.  F.  A. 

Maine. 

Your  method  of  overcoming  difficult 
churning  is  good.  The  cream  has  a 
ch:ui<-e  to  develop  acidity  and  viscosity, 
both  of  which  make  churning  easier. 

1.  Sometimes  a  heifer's  udder  beeomes 
so  distended  that  it  is  wise  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  milk  her  a  little  before  calving.' 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  milk  a  heifer  up  to 
withiu  a  mouth  or  six  weeks  of  calving 
if  possible.  This  is  True  of  a  cow  in 
any  stage  of  life.  It  is  probably  true  to 
some  (‘xteut  that  the  length  of  time  a 
ciiw  will  go  dry  in  after  years  is  some¬ 
what  determined  by  her  first  dry  period. 

2.  All  aerator  would  by  no  means  be 
practical  in  your  ca.se.  Pump  out  the 
well  or  dip  out  with  buekets  if  pos.sible. 
Scrape  out  well  and  if  there  is  no  un¬ 
desirable  odor  it  could  be  used  for  cool¬ 
ing  milk  and  cream.  The  can  must 
actually  be  lowered  into  the  water  to  do 
the  work ;  however,  a  small  wooden  tank 


witli  water  anil  ic<‘  would  '>f  course  ho 
better. 

When  heifer  fre.sheus  m*.vt  month 
feed  her  a  grain  ration  of  two  parts 
bran,  one  part  cottonseed  meal  and  one 
part  oil  meal,  together  with  all  hay  she 
will  eat.  Work  her  onto  this  ration  gradu- 
all.v,  so  she  gets  a  pound  to  four  pounds 
of  milk  prodiu.'ed  daily.  When  she  is 
put  on  pasture  the  grain  can  be  cut  in 
two.  It  is  hard  to  maRe  a  cow  give  any 
considerable  amount  of  milk  in  her  last 
months  of  lactation  without  grain,  hence 
your  heifer  may  go  dry  before  you  Mould 
like  to  have  her.  I  note  she  was  giving 
only  quart.s  when  you  wrote  your 

lePer.  .i 


Pasture  or  Soiling  Crops 

How  could  I  best  use  o  pieces  of 
ground  to  get  pasture  for  one  or  two  cows 
during  the  coming  Summer?  One  piece 
was  planted  with  potatoes  last  vear 
(some  manure),  and  had  a  heavy  gro'wth 
of  weeds  when  dug;  the  other  had  corn 
(wuth  chemicals  only!,  and  is*  not  so 
weedy.  I  do  not  want  to  use  jilow  if  :i 
disking  will  suffice,  as  the  e.xpense  is  great 

Manhasset,  N.  Y.  c.  i,. 

C.  L.  would  get  more  feed  from  a  small 
acreage  to  grow  soiling  crops  tind  not 
attempt  to  pasture  both  fields.  One  field 
can  he  sown  to  oats  early,  preferably  the 
potato  field,  as  the  oat-s  will  help  to 
keej)  the  weeds  down.  They  should  he 
sown  thick,  about  three  bushels  per  acre, 
then  disked  in.  The  other  field  .should  be 
disked  at  same  time,  then  redisked  tlie 
latter  part  of  May ;  one-half  .sow'n  to  cow- 
peas  (Wh’ppoorwill  or  Early  Black),  and 
the  remainder  sown  to  Soy  beaus  (Earli- 
Green).  When  these  commence  to  hh>s- 
som  they  should  be  cut  a  few  at  a  time, 
and  fed  to  the  cows  green.  A.s  soon  as 
the  cow  peas  have  all  been  cut  and  fed 
the  ground  .should  be  redisked  and  .sown 
to  barley  for  late  Pall  pasture.  As  soon 
as  the  barley  is  four  inches  high  turn 
the  cows  into  this  lot.  The  oat  pasture 
should  then  be  plowed  and  seeded  with 
Red  clover.  Red-top  and  Timothy  for  per¬ 
manent  pasture  the  following  Spring. 

F.  .\.  s. 

’.Vo  cannot  get  .i?!  per  bn.  for  potatoes ; 
the  seed  cost  .$.3.40  last  Spring.  Some  think- 
lots  of  potatoes  will  be  wanted  to  feed 
stock.  Cows  from  $60  to  $120;  feed  av¬ 
erages  $3  per  100  lbs.  Hay  i.s  selling 
around  .$20 ;  what  speculators  did  not  get 
away  from  the  farmer  last  Fall  at  around 
$9.  Much  of  if  yet  lies  in  the  barns  not 
paid  for.  Horses  are  plenty  and  cheaj) 
in  i»riee.  The  best  veal  calves  bring,  alive. 
12c  per  lb.  Maple  sugar,  20e  lb.  ;  syrup, 
$1.75  per  gal.  can;  can  costs  20c.  'J’he 
price  of  milk  is  set  by  the  government  and 
is  generally  10c  le.ss  than  the  milk  within 
150  miles  of  New  York.  Some  buyers  are 
kicking  about  paying  the  price,  but  most¬ 
ly  city  milk  dealers.  Hired  help  is  very 
scarce  at  $50  a  mouth,  with  or  without 
hoard;  there  are  some  that  have  e.seaped 
the  draft,  hut  they  will  not  help  the  fann¬ 
ers  any.  Eggs  from  30  to  32c.  All  kind 
of  feeds  are  high  to  the  farmer  ;  taxes  are 
so  high  it  is  like  paying  rent  of  a  farm 
to  pay  them.  l.  s.  p. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fresh  cows  with  calf  by  side  are  selling 
at  private  sale  and  auction  at  $80  to  $100. 
while  dry  cows  are  going  at  about  $’20 
cheaper.  There  is  practically  no  niilk 
sold  from  this  section  and  m>  creamery, 
.so  the  chief  dairy  product  is  homemade 
butter,  which  varies,  according  to  quality, 
from  38  to  50c  per  Ih.  There  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  market  gardening  done,  while 
fruit  is  one  of  the  main  products  (»f  this 
section.  The  1917  crop  is  pruoth-ally  all 
marketed,  largely  bought  by  dealers  :it 
prices,  according  to  grade,  from  $2  to 
per  bbl.  Hay,  which  has  lieeu  bringing 
very  good  prices  during  the  Winter,  is 
lower  at  present,  au<l  :is  tlu're  is  no  dealer 
who  will  buy  W'e  have  to  ship  and  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  what  the  eommi.s.siou  men  ivill 
send  U.S.  Eggs  are  being  produced  at  a 
great  loss  to  the  poultryineu  here,  as  the 
supply  was  generally  .small,  while  prices 
were  high,  but  now  the  price  has  dropped 
to  25  to  40c  per  doz.,  while  com  renuiiiis 
at  $2.10  per  hu. ;  oats,  $1 ;  iniddliugs, 
$2.65  per  cwt.  Bran  not  obtainable. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  u.  s. 

Prices  are  about  as  folloivs :  Butter. 
45c;  eggs,  40c:  potatoes,  $1.25;  veal,  20 
to  2’2c,  hog  dre.ssed ;  milk,  6t|,c ;  pigs, 
pair,  $10;  cows,  $50;  bran,  .$2..50  per  100 
lbs. ;  com,  $4  per  100  lbs. ;  hay,  $‘24 ; 
apples,  90c  to  $1,  wholesale.  The  ddg 
law  is  not  in  force.  I  counted  17  dogs 
on  one  short  street ;  not  one  had  a  tag  on. 

Lackawanna  Co.,  l‘a.  A.  <).  w. 
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NEW  YORK,  MARCH  21,  1918. 

BUTTER. 

There  has  been  a  heavy  decline — four 
to  seven  cents — on  most  grades  of  butter, 
as  receipts  have  been  large  and  market 
panicky,  .lust  how  much  of  this  panicky 
condition  is  real  and  how  much  artili- 
cial  is  hard  to  tell,  but  the  effect  on 
prices  is  the  same.  Another  point  that 
.adds  to  the  weakness  of  the  market  is 
that  a  Spring’s  production  has  never  be¬ 
fore  been  preceded  by  so  heavy  consump¬ 
tion  of  butter  substitutes.  Nearly  every 
dairy  store  has  displayed  and  sold  the 
oleomargarine  from  both  animal  and  veg¬ 
etable  fats,  and  the  prejudice  formerly 
so  prevalent  has  largely  disappeared. 
Dealers  are  wondering  how'  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  consumers  will  go  back  to  blit¬ 
ter  when  the  price  gets  down  toward  the 
range  of  previous  years.  This  is  not  a 
pleasant  thing  for  the  dairy  interests  to 
think  about,  but  it  is  a  condition  that 
exists  and  must  be  faced.  The  oleo  in¬ 
terests  have  taken  every  advantage  of 
the  situation  and  know  that  they  can 
continue  to  keep  the  price  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts  helow  butter  on  the  decline  and 
still  make  large  profits. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  41^4®  42 

Good  to  Choice  .  .19  ®  41 

Bower  Grades .  36  ®  38 

Storage,  good  to  choice,  .  3.1  @  40 

Dairy,  best .  40  @  40^ 

Common  to  Good .  34  ®  38 

City  made .  31  ®  36 

Packing  Stock .  27  ®  31 

Process .  35  &  37 

CHEESE. 

Prices  are  slightly  lower,  partly  in 
sympathy  with  the  drop  in  butter,  but  it 
is  expected  that  there  will  be  heavy  ex¬ 
port  sales  of  this  highly  concentrated 
food  w'hich  will  steady  the  market. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  25  4D  25?.^ 

Good  to  choice .  23  ®  2414 

Lower  grades .  16  @  22 

Skims,  best .  19  ®  1214 

Fair  to  good .  9  ®  14 

EGGS. 

The  week  has  not  brought  much  price 
change.  Receipts  have  been  large,  but 
consumption  is  very  heavy,  especially 
with  the  .lewish  buyers,  w'ho  are  unable 
to  get  the  live  poultry  they  generally  use 
at  this  time. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy . 

46 

® 

47 

Medium  to  good . . . 

44 

@ 

45^ 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

.39 

@ 

39^ 

Common  to  good . 

37 

@ 

38 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ... 

45 

® 

46 

38 

@ 

41 

Lower  grades . 

35 

@ 

37 

IVOOL. 

The  Government  announces  that  it  will 
not  interfere  with  the  marketing  of  this 
years  crop.  Recent  prices  at  Boston 
have  been :  New  York  and  Michigan, 
fine  unwashed,  0.*!  to  0-tc ;  Delaine,  73c ; 
■half-blood,  75  to  76c;  three-eights  blood, 
77e ;  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  half-blood 
combing,  77  to  78c ;  unw'ashed  Delaine, 
75c;  New  England,  half-blood,  70  to 
72c;  three-eighths  blood,  75  to  7Gc. 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 14  00  ®15  HO 

Pea . 12  75  ®14  50 

Oalifornia,  small  white, . 14  00  @14  25 

Bed  Kidney . 14  00  ®14  50 

White  Kidney . 16  00  @16  25 

Lima,  California . ...14  00  @14  50 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Arrivals  are  light  and  disposed  of 
quite  quickly  at  the  high  figures  recently 
jircvailing. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Business  is  light  and  pi-ices  high  ex¬ 
cept  on  rough  grades  of  chickens. 

Tnrkeys,  best  lb . 35  ®  36 

Common  to  good  .  30  ®  34 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  45  ®  50 

Boasters  .  33  ®  36 

Fowls  . .  28  ®  34 

Capons,  best  . .  41  ®  42 

Smaller  sizes . 33  ®  37 

Roosters .  26  ®  27 

Ducks . 30  @  81 

Squabs,  doz .  ISO  ®  8  25 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 12  00  @14  05 

Bulls  .  7  00  @10  75 

Cows  . 5  00  @10  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 18  00  @19  25 

Culls . 12  00  @15  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  8  00  ®  9  00 

Lambs  . 17  00  @19  00 

Hogs . 18  00  @18  75 

FRUIT. 

Apple  demand  good  and  market  liigher 
on  the  better  grades  of  dessert  varieties. 
\"ery  few  jtairs  on  hand  except  Easter 
Beurre  from  the  West,  which  are  usually 
stored  so  as  to  be  at  their  prime  at  this 
time.  The  single  fruits  sell  from  five  to 
ten  cents  each.  Strawberries  in  light 
receipt. 

Apples,  York  Imperial,  bbl .  3  50  @5  00 

Ben  Davis .  3  00  @4  00 

Winesap  .  4  00  @  600 

Greening  . 3  50  ®  6  50 

Baldwin .  3  50  @  5  50 

King .  4  00  @600 

Spy  .  4  00  @  7  00 

Pears— Kiefler,  bbl .  1  50  ®  3  OO 

Cranberries,  bbl .  .14  00  @18  00 

strawberries,  qt .  12  @  35 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  are  in  large  supply,  good 
grades  wholesaling  around  $2  per  100 
pounds  and  retailing  from  peddler’s 
wagons  at  21/4  cents  per  pound.  Onion 
market  is  in  very  bad  condition,  receipts 
being  large  and  a  heavy  proportion  run¬ 
ning  poor.  The  best  old  cabbage  is  a 
little  higher ;  new  in  large  receipt  and 
low  except  for  best  asparagus  from  the 
South  is  arriving  in  small  quantities. 
(Continued  on  page  503.) 


Crops  for  Uncle  Sam  and  More  Profits  for  You 


NOW  — more  than  ever  before — you  must  work 
quickly  and  well.  Farm  and  firing  line  must 
fight  together. 

America’  s  acres  must  yield  more  than^ever  before. 

But  the  task  of  stimulating  production  is  hedged  about 
by  difficulty. 

Munition  plants  and  factories  have  steadily  drained 
labor  from  the  fields.  The  new  regulations  place 
unskilled  farm  hands  in  the 
first  draft  class.  Over  a  Jk  T*  L 

million  horses  already  have  I 

been  shipped  abroad  and 

the  needs  of  our  own  army  are  yet  to  be  filled. 

You  must  replace  muscle  with  machine. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  will  plow  miles  an 
hour — 8  to  1 0  acres  a  day.  That  equals  the  work, 
of  three  good  3 -horse  teams  and  3  men. 

This  same  time-saving  speed,  so  profitable  in  plow¬ 
ing,  is  of  equal  advantage  in  harvesting,  mowang, 
discing,  spreading  manure  and  other  hauling  work. 

The  Cleveland  not  only  conserves  time  and  labor 
but  it  does  better,  cheaper  work. 

Traveling  on  its  own  tracks,  this  sturdy  little  ma¬ 
chine  will  go  practically  anywhere — even  through 
ditches  or  gumbo,  sand  and  gravel. 

It  will  not  pack  the  soil,  nor  mire,  slip  or  flounder. 


It  weighs  less  than  3200  pounds  and  has  600  square 
inches  of  continuous  traction  surface. 

Although  small  enough  for  work  in  orchards  and 
among  small  fruit  trees,  the  Cleveland  develops  full 
1 2  h.  p.  at  the  drawbar  for  hauling. 

At  the  pulley  belt  it  gives  20  h.  p. — plenty  for 
stationary  work  such  as  shelling  corn,  cutting  ensilage, 
filling  silos,  pumping,  and  many  other  uses  on  the  farm 

where  power  is  needed. 

Rollin  H.  White,  the  fa¬ 
mous  motor  truck  engineer, 
designed  the  Cleveland 
Tractor.  He  uses  only  the  best  materials.  Gears  are 
the  same  quality  as  those  of  the  finest  trucks  and  are 
protected  by  dirt  proof,  dust  proof  cases. 

Mr.  White  has  so  constructed  the  Cleveland  that  it 
steers  by  the  power  of  its  engine. 

It  will  turn  in  a  1 2-foot  circle.  And  can  he 
housed  in  less  space  than  it  takes  for  a  horse. 

Put  yourself  in  a  position  to  produce  the  record 
crops  called  for  by  Uncle  Sam — and  incidentally 
to  make  more  money  for  yourself. 

Write  to  us  today  for  complete  informa-^' 
ion  on  the  Cleveland  Tractor  and  the  y**  cl 


CLEVELAND 
TRACTOR  CO. 
Dept.  L 


name  of  the  ’nearest  Cleveland  p^pt.  l 
dealer.  Address  Dept.  L  y**  Cleveland,  Ohio 

I  Please  send  me  full  mformatioo 

or  use  the  coupon.  y  _  - 


about  the  Cleveland  Tractor. 


Name. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Stato  whether  farmer  or  dealer. 


.State.. 


||  The  Best  of  Tankage  || 

1 1  Bliould  1)6  fed  to  yonr  hogs.  Don’t  take  a  chance  1 1 
=  1  and  feed  them  poor  low-grade  material.  Be  sure  If 
1 3  of  your  tankage  and  protect  your  stock  by  using  1 1 

1 1  Ideal  Digester  Tankage  || 

II  Made  from  the  best  of  meat  scrap,  carefully  1 1 
5  sterilized.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  results,  =  = 
=  we  will  retiirn  your  money.  Order  now  while  =  I 
"  -  we  can  supply  you.  |  = 

Prices,  Feeding  Directions,  i  I 
etc.,  free  ou  request.  1 1 

IVe  also  make  “Ideal  Meal  1 1 
Scraps”  best  for  increased  || 
egg  production  in  winter. 
lEri 


^rite  for  prices,  etc. 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  WALES,  PA. 


E§ 
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FARMERS  NOT  A  POISON 
POWERFUL  DISINFECTANT 


FLUSH  COWS  AFTER  CALVING 
Most  valuable  for  bringing  after-birth ' 
and  also  for  treating  barren  cows  and  con-  < 
trolling  abortion.  B-K  kills  the  infecting 
germs,  heals  the  uterus,  removes  the  slime 
and  acid— no  odor— no  straining.  More  ef¬ 
fective  than  lysol,  Lugol's  solution,  carbolic 
and  cresols — much  safer.  Send  for  our  Bul¬ 
letin  52  "Contagious  Abortion"and  testimony 
from  leading  breeders.  Special  Trial  Offer 
GtMral  labtratorles— Madison,  WIs. 

2741  So.  Dickinson  St. 


‘‘Good  to  the  Last  Drop” 

CALVES  relish  and  thrive  upon 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal,  the  milk  sub¬ 
stitute.  They  increase  in  size  and  weight 
rapidly;  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  no  indiges¬ 
tion— no  scouring. 

Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal 


should  1)6  used  to  push  the  calf  forward  to  a  grain  diet. 
This  important  move  is  more  essential  now  than  ever. 

"How  to  Raise 
the  Largest 
Calves  at  the 
Smallest  Cost."  If  you  raise  any  calves  write  for 

the  booklet.  It  is  mailed  without  cost.  _ 

Bialchterfl  Call  Meal  ComBanv.  Dept.  6«.  WAukegan.  Hi. 


Write  for  Booklet 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
Ihe  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 


&imM 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  "war  gardener’s"  big 
question:  How  can  I  produce  the 
most  food  in  spare  moments?  How 
meet  increased  costs  and  war  taxes? 

IRON  ACF  Wheel ‘Plow 
jHLsC.  and  CuUioalor 


Easy  to  push,  fast,  thor¬ 
ough,  low  in  cost.  Opens 
and  covers  furrow  for 
seed  and  fertilizer.  Cul¬ 
tivates  wide  or  narrow 
rows.  Toms  soil  and  cov¬ 
ers  scratch  foods  in  poul¬ 
try  yards.  30  other  Iron 
Age  Combinations.  Send 
for  free  booklet  today, 
and  learn  how  to  garden 
the  modem,  easy  way 

M’f'i;  Co«,  Box  2S  Crenlocb,  N.J. 


Books  Worth  Reading 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  .Davenport. .  2.50 

Cheese  Making,  Van  Slyke . 1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow . 3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels . 1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen,  Woll . 1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing.......  1.60 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORE. 
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PARK  &  TILFORD 

beg  to  announce  that  the  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS  of  48,000  EGG 
CAPACITY  will  be  fully  operated  during  the  Hatching  Season  at  their 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

LAKEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks,  and  the 
demand  is  so  great  that  orders  must  be  placed  at  once  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  guarantee  deliveries. 

Our  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Breeders  will  weigh  four  pounds  and  upwards.  These 
birds  are  bred  to  produce  Large,  Marketable  White  Eggs,  the  entire  supply  of  which  is 
sold  by  PARK  &  TILFORD’S  STORES  in  New  York. 

Correspondence  solicited  and  visitors  are  cordially  invited 
Send  today  for  booklet  and  price  list 

LAURELTON  FARMS,  Box  R,  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 


BUYHOFFSVnALITYDAYOLDCHICKS'jQUALITY 


The  best  that  29  years  of  practical  experience  in  breeding  and  incubation  can  produce 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS  and  BARRED  P.  ROCKS 

tired  tor  heavy  egg  production,  qtiick  maturing,  strong  stamina  and  vitality.  All  hatching  done  under 
iierfectly  sanitary  condition,  modem  incubator  cellars,  liigbest  grade  of  incuoators  used.  I  guarantee  to 
iliip  Properly  Hatched,  Healthy,  Vigorous  lJa}M>ld  Chicks  tliat  will  improve  your  flock  or  start  you  right  in 
(lie  I’oultry  business.  60<  of  my  orders  each  season  are  from  old  customers.  NOW  is  the  time  to  book 
vour  order.  Also  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Any  make  lirooder  stove  at  one-half  price  with  order  for  500  chicks, 
if  you  are  going  to  buy  ehicks  send  for  mv  illustrated  chick  booklet  and  reasonable  prices.  It  tells  how 
1  produce  (lie  “VITALITY”— QUALITY  kind. 


D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  No.  115 


NESHANIC,  N.  J. 


BABY 

GHIX 

■ 

I 


From  a  Heavy  Laying  Strain  of 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  heavy  egg  production,  and  have  record-breaking 
records  for  heavy  winter  laying.  Average  47?i  during  yyinter  montbi.  Prizes 
won  wherever  shown.  LARGE  CAPACITY 

enables  me  to  ship  all  orders  promptly  and  yon  the  ehicks  when  yoa 
want  them.  Safe  arrival  £uaianteed.  Do  not  place  an  order.for  chicks  elsewhere  before  sending 
for  our  catalog.  Baby  Chicks,  $9  per  50;  $16  per  lOOj  $150  per  1*000. 

HATCHING  EGGS— $3.50  per  50;  ^  per  100;  per  1,000.  Also  furnisii  chicka  for  broilers. 


A  few  choice  cock  birds  for  sale. 

LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM 


Send  for  our  catalog. 

Archer  W.  Davit,  Prop. 


MOUNT  SINAI,  L  I.,  N.  Y. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Chicks 

Ilatcliins  '’KKS  from  fully  iimtnrrd,  carofiilly  luatt'd  farm  raised  birds,  selected 
for  their  jirolilic  laying  (lualities  and  vigor.  W(‘  can  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity, 
in  season,  from  onr  matings  of 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks,  Day-Old  Chicks 

We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  J'lymouth  Itochu  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns;  Day-Old  Ducklings  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

jvrite  for  Price  List  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Grotoii,  CoHn. 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS— EGGS— BREEDINC  STOCK 
S.  C.  W,  Leghorn*  —  R.  I.  Red*  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandotte* 

O'bsou  baby  ehlck*  are  vigorous  and  livable,  from  trapnested  farm  range,  heavy  laying 
I  Hocks  lieaded  by  males  from  the  flocks  producing  tlie  Mgheet  .coring  p.n.  al  the  , 
Intornatlonal  laying  oont.sl.  H.lohing  Egg.  from  the  ^ino  mating*  (piaran- 
ti'ed  eighty  per  cent  fertile.  Gibson  br.ed.r.  are  large,  vigorous  and  wUl  make 
your  flock  more  productive  and  prolltable.  Sate  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
folder  free,  write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farm*,  Box  1 OO,  CLYDEl.  N.  Y. 


Baby 
Chicks 

S.  C,  We  Leghorns 
R.ASeCeRete  RodS 
B,  Rocks  , 


pUREBREP. 
*  Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy- laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed, 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


45%  in  November 


Our  S.C.  REDS  led  first  4  weeks  of  N.  A.ContestlUela- 
ware  ofticial)  with  i6%  production  against  1S% 
average  for  the  100  pens.  We  breed  hens  foregg-type 
as  dairymen  breed  cows  for  milk.  Our  S.  C.  White 
»  TirvndbnmTO  are  unmatched.  Pen  “A’* 
111*.  IlHIlKIlS  headed  by  sou  of  311-egg 
AjHj  AI  U  V  IJ  hen.  “B”  bv  grandsons. 

Hatching  egg.  LEGHORNS  or  REDS— Pen  A,  hens  250 
to  280  ogg-type,  for  15.  $25  for  100.  Pen  B,  hens  200  to 
2.50  egg-type,  *3  for  16;  *15  for  100.  Pen  C,  hens  160  to 
ZOO  esK-type,  *10  for  100.  The  BEST  Is  the  cheapest.  Calaloe, 
HOPEWELL  FARMS,  -  Box  161-R,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


Exclu- 

shrd; 


'-LEGHORNBREEDERS^, 

“With  The  Lay  Bred  in  Them” 

We  offer  White  Leghorn  males  and  females  at 
moderate  prices.  Carefully  selected  birds  from 
our  strain  of  exceptionally  heavy  layers.  Many 
fully  jiedigreed.  Health  y — v  i  g  o  r  o  u  s— produc¬ 
tive.  livery  bird  bred  and  reared  by  its.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  assured.  Write  your  wants.  Circular  free. 

SPRECHER  BROS.,  Box  40,  Rohrewtown,  Pa. 


LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 

STAND  FOR  EGGS 

at  Storrs  1913-1914  they  won  the  egg-laying  contest, 
ten  hens  laying  2088  eggs.  At  Storrs  191!Fm^lea(i- 
ing  Leghorn  pen— 2034  eggs.  At  Vineland  1916-1917 
the  Shurt*  and  Voegtlen  pen  direct  from  me  were 
third  with  2115  eggs.  This  is  the  stock  U  want. 
Hatching  eggs,  chicks  and  stock  for  sale. 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

Ad  O  a  I  I  >  C  S.  c.  w.  leghorn  chicks 

.  O.  HALL  O  2,000  WEEKLY 

Our  pens  at  Storrs  Contest  have  been  among  the 
leaders  for  three  successive  years.  Breeding  cocker¬ 
els.  -  A.  B.  HAIiL.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Laying  White  Leghorn  Pullets  lOn.'^cellent 

stock,  $1.50  each.  Shipped  on  apprpvuL  . 

Kiverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  SS,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


SingleCombWhiteLeghorns 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS,  WITH  ECG 
RECORDS  UR  TO  274  EGGS  IN  ONE  YEAR. 

3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Inoculated  and  free 
friiiu  lice,  the  finest  lot  I  ever  owned.  Now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  Batiy  Chicks,  March  and  April  delivery.  Capa¬ 
city,  10  to  12,000  weekly.  Kggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in 
any  quantity.  Order  well  in  advance  this  year  as  demand 
will  far  exceed  the  supply.  My  Book  *'Prilit>  in  Poultry  Keep- 
ing  Ssiroil,"  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 
EHClAll  BKIGCS,  Box  7S,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  T. 

Mattituck 

Figgs  and  ehicks  from  selected  breeders— one  and 
two  years  old,  on  free  range— the  result  of  3  yrs. 
trap-nesting  and  selective  breeding— mated  to  cock¬ 
erels  bred  from  200  to  252-egg  hens  and  200  to  288-egg 
cocks.  We  have  1,800  hens  of  our  own  breeding. 
*'We  positively  do  not  sell  any  eggs  or  chicks  which  are  not 
produced  hy  our  own  stock  on  our  own  farm.”  Circular. 

ArthixeH.  Penny,  Box  Y.  Mattituck.  N.Y 

EGGS  WHITE  LEGHORNS  CHICKS 

Do  you  want  the  best  for  your  foundation  stock, 
or  new  blood  for  your  flock?  Then  order  from  an 

Old  Established  Breeder.  We  are  not  a  Hatchery. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ONLY. 

Our  prices  are  as  low  as  can  consistently  be 
named  under  present  conditions. 

Spring  Water  Poultry  Farm,  R.F.D.  No.  1  Stockton,  N.  J. 

S.CBROWN  LEGHORNS 

Free  range  utility  atock.  Eggs,  $7  per  100.  (’hicks, 
S15  per  100.  Anna  Templeton,  Ulster,  Penn. 

R  ca  Kw  O  h  i  rv  !/•  C  S-  C-  White  Leghorns, 
RoWy  ■  I '  G  Barron  atrain,  from 
healthy  farm-raised  stock.  Good  layers.  $15  per  100. 
Crossroads  Farm,  Garrison,  Putnam  County,  New  York 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  Vineland,  N.  J.,  egg-laying  contest 
is  now  in  its  second  year.  The  same  hens 
which  were  reported  last  year  are  being 
tested  for  their  two-year-old  form.  Below 
is  given  the  record  of  the  full  pullet  year, 
the  record  for  the  current  week  ending 
March  13,  and  the  full  record  for  this 
year.  Do  not  confuse  these  records  with 
the  Connecticut  figures,  for  that  is  a  pul¬ 
let  contest. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


1st  yr.  Week 

Tot  .si 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  -1 . 

IHofi 

.54 

.314 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1548 

4:i 

:U4 

Otto  0.  Liuhrs,  N.  J . 

1474 

44 

270 

C.  N.  Myers.  Pa . 

1689 

50 

463 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . 

1443 

38 

471 

Overlook  Pann,  N.J . 

1199 

50 

316 

(Seoree  C.  Ward,  Me . 

1459 

23 

326 

Woodside  Farm,  K.  I .  .... 

1867 

;42 

253 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH 

ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

1635 

44 

205 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fin. .Mass. 

1985 

41 

270 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

1573 

;io 

222 

Victor  S.  Reichenbach,  Pa . 

1038 

32 

no 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1662 

:48 

232 

Wilburtha  Poultry  FarmN.  J.. 

1214 

35 

2:15 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1.. 

1447 

61 

332 

T.  ,1.  Enslin.  N.  .1 . 

1302 

42 

396 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J . 

18.54 

29 

404 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y . 

1445 

.30 

309 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

1412 

37 

288 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1322 

37 

370 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1. 

1.598 

44 

443 

Eusscroft  Farm.  N.  J . 

1761 

38 

324 

E.  C.  Moore,  N..T . 

]4a5 

45 

261 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  K.  I . 

1410 

4(1 

198 

Suunybrook  Farm,  N.  .T . 

1460 

:i6 

441 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J . 

1721 

43 

498 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I . 

1513 

42 

401 

Suunybrook  Farm,  N.  J  . 

42 

283 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Fai  m,  N.  J. 

1253 

25 

235 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  and  Howland.  Vt . 

1591 

31 

177 

W.  P.  Eaine,  N.  J . 

897 

34 

219 

Mrs  (j.  B.  Elliott,  N.  J . 

1279 

37 

326 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Fai-m,  N.  .1... 

1.522 

30 

261 

H.  W. Collinewood,  N.  J . . 

1425 

46 

351 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

1410 

39 

:i73 

Et.ion  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1479 

84 

225. 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1.522 

,35 

306 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J . 

1635 

44 

:t97 

Uiiderliill  Bros.,  N.J . 

1966 

43 

468 

Woodland  Poultry  Y'ard,  Pa.... 

1082 

39 

309 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

1937 

44 

205 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

1843 

43 

422 

Will  Barron,  England . 

20.5:1 

42 

:i27 

Belle  Ellen  Stock' Farm.  N.  J.. 

1425 

33 

179 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

1698 

48 

3:t6 

Cloverlawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

17:44 

44 

:(21 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.J . 

1674 

40 

267 

Jos.  LI*  UohoDg  «•••••••••  • 

17:t0 

40 

285 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

1649 

43 

280 

Ohas.  Daval.  Jr„  N.J . 

1728 

39 

279 

li.  Li*  l)0pu6*  N.J. 

1714 

38 

193 

R.  P.  &  R.  A.  Earle.  N.  J . 

1595 

34 

177 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.J . 

1772 

44 

296 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.J . 

1772 

37 

275 

Well*  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

1742 

;)6 

233 

B.  Frank  Grunzig.  N.J . 

1277 

21 

169 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

1622 

39 

249 

Richard  Heine,  N.J . 

1.527 

41 

195 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio.... 

1616 

38 

186 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn.... 

1774 

34 

275 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

14:46 

36 

283 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fiu.,  Mass. 

2114 

43 

319 

Pinebeaeh  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

1412 

32 

1.52 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.J . 

1719 

.39 

404 

John  R.  Lauder,  N.  J . 

1851 

47 

429 

Lay  well  Poultry  Farm,  Conn... 

1867 

36 

269 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.J . 

1755 

44 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .J . 

1612 

51 

228 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

1673 

:i6 

187 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J . 

1843 

223 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.J . 

1851 

81 

250 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

1635 

42 

247 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa . 

1117 

38 

379 

Oakland  Farm.  N.  J . 

1655 

31 

128 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

1.526 

41 

183 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

2173 

46 

285 

Riverside  Egg  Fai-m,  N.  Y . 

1815 

33 

269 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.J . 

,  1614 

39 

261 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

1620 

176 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.J . 

1666 

40 

242 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa. . . . 

1884 

40 

260 

Herman  P.  Sender,  N.J . 

1802 

36 

226 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

1716 

;i5 

193 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

i:i53 

34 

194 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  N.J - 

1;)12 

38 

277 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

1702 

42 

^11 

Training  School,  N.J . 

15:t5 

«n 

i  i  i 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J . 

2212 

4(1 

191 

Shurts  and  Voegtlen,  N.J . 

2115 

23 

221 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

1883 

348 

White  House  Poultry  Fm.,  N.J. 

14, S9 

4:t 

318 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

1959 

40 

370 

Willauna  Farm,  N.J . 

1915 

:«) 

251 

Woodland  Farms,  N.J . 

1896 

43 

32S 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

11.  G.  Richardson,  N.J . 

1448 

:j9 

225 

Romy  Singer,  N.  J . 

1137 

2»)*i 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.J . 

1407 

47 

2.58 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.J . 

1746 

40 

286 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.J . 

17.58 

40 

2.58 

Sunny  Acres,  N.J . 

1754 

45 

211 

Totals . 

161875  3888 

28190 

Eliminating  the  Drones 

AVe  all  agree  that  in  a  flock  of  hens 
the  drones  ought  to  be  weeded  out,  but 
most  of  us  cannot  tell  one  from  anothei*. 
AVhy  not  have  a  man  qualified  for  that 
work  and  appointed  by  the  State  to  do 
thisV  If  you  thought  it  worth  while  I 
should  like  to  have  it  discussed  in  The 
K.  N.-Y.  P.G.B. 

.Massachusetts. 

Tt  is  worth  while — one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  things  in  the  poultry  busiuess. 
Ill  many  States  the  experiment  station  or 
college  will  send  an  expert  into  a  neigh- 
hoi-hood  to  give  demonstrations  and  show 
how  the  selection  is  made.  While  not  a 
sure  test  for  drones,  expert  selection  will 
help.  The  Government  would  do  better 
if  its  agents  would  select  the  drone  hens 
in  a  flock  and  let  them  be  sold  at  once. 


A  good  way 

to  raise  more  chicks.  Feed:— 


THE  H-O  CO.,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Members  V.  8.  Food  Administration,  License  Ne.  G 

John  J.  Campbell.  Eastern  Sale*  Aft.,  Hartford.Conn 


Eggs  for  Hatching 

0  ft  UfUITC  1  rruADUC  Tom  Barron  Strain 
da  V- Ifni  lb  LbUnUlfllO  $7.50  per  hundred 

SPECKLED,  RED  AND  LIGHT  SUSSEX  SIO  per 
FROM  IMPORTED  STOCK  hundred 

Red  Jacket  Poultry  Farm,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

Great  Egg  Tribe  Leghorn  Farm 

Owners  of  the  world’s  Greatest  egg  producers, 
including  tVinning  Pen  73  at  Storrs  1917.  Rec¬ 
ord  2090  eggs.  Stock  and  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

GREAT  EGG  TRIBE  W.  LEGHORN  FARM 
P.  O.  Box  43.  EAST  QUOGUE,  L.  I. 

FOR  SALE 

Baby  Chicks-Single  Comb  Varieties 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BLACK  MINORCAS,  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Also  have  Pen  47, which  was  the  winning  Reds  at  the 
lastinternational  Egg  LayingContest  held  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  tile  10  hens  laying  1990  Eggs,  average  199  Eggs 
per  hen.  Limited  number  of  these  chicks  to  sell. 
Write  for  circular.  A.  J.  Fanvett.  Dundee,  N.Y. 

HAMPTON^S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

2, .500  for  delivery  every  Tuesday  in  April  at  *16  per 
100:  $8.50  per  50;  $4.50  per  25.  Also  2,000  White  Le^ 
horn  chix  weekly.  $14  per  100;  $7.50  per  50;  $4  per  25 
Order  now  and  get  yonrchicks  Quick;  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  My  free  circular  tells  why  the  BLACK  LEG¬ 
HORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed 
on  earth.  Write  today,  i.  B.  HiMPTON.Box  R.Pittstown,  N.  *. 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

heavy. laying  utility  strain;  line  bred  for  the 
last  ten  years  for  egg  production,  late  moulting, 
size  and  vigor.  Day.old  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  for  sale.  Circular  on  request. 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y, 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

250,000  for  1918.  $10  per  100  and  up.  Pure  bred. 
Hatched  right.  Strong  guarantee.  10  leading  varie¬ 
ties.  Hatching  eggs.  Big  brooder  offer.  Western 
Hranch,  Augusta,  Kan.  Freecatalog.  Stanipsapp’reciated. 

HUBER’S  REUABLE  HATCHERY,  334  W.  Fremont  Street,  Fostori*.  0. 

BUSINESS  BRED 

English  White  Leghorns  and  Anconas 

Husky  chicks  fromtrap-nested  layers.  Guaranteed 
to  please.  Booking  orders  now.  Also  hatching 
egg*  and  ■took.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  Sta.  C,  Box  O,  Columbus,  Ohio 

n  1  •  SINCLE  COMB 

bunshme  White  Leghorns 

Eggs,  chicks  and  stock.  Traimest  records  up  to  256. 
Circular  free.  SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM.  Ridgely,  Md 

C  r  I  My  1900  henslaid  200.56 

J.  t.  If  Hite  Leghorns  eees  in  January.  1918. 

stock  in  lots  of  .500  or  more,  15c.  Smaller  lots.  17c. 
Cacklemoor  Farm,  Harvey  J.  Couch,  Odessa,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  EGGS 

FROM  TRAPNESTED  HENS 

with  records  of  150  up  to  284  eggs.  All  males  have  ped¬ 
igrees,  200  up  to  284.  5  Pedigreed  cock  birds  for  sale. 
(Mis»)  FRANCES  H.  MERSEREAU.  West  Willington.  Ct. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Vitality  and  Egg  Production 

HATCHING  EGGS 

BABY  CHICKS  saM'^IWV^ry 

G.  T.  SPONENBERGH,  Cookstown,  N.  J. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

High-class  stock  bred  for  heavy  egg  produetiou. 
Certified  official  Records,  252-249-248-eggs. 
Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching. 

M.  J.  QuaCKENBUSH,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Baby  Clucks~S.C.  White  Leghorns 

bred  for  egg  production.  Trap-nest  records  up  to 
272,  Capacity  6,000  chicks  weekly. 
DENSMORE  POULTRY  FARM.  Route  3.  Roanoke,  Va 

u  ATruiwr  rrre  s.  c.  w.  leghorns 

nil  1  l/niilll  IjUUiJ  201-266-egg  STRAIN 

Pens  made  up  of  choicest  birds  of  aflock  averaging 
better  than  best  egg  laying  contest  in  Eastern  U.  S. 

Satisfaction  and  Quality  Guaranteed. 

THE  L.  C.  HELPER  FARMS,  •  MINOA,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  pv-S- 

*  “  Custom  hatching. 

E.  C.  Woolver.  RichfieM  Spa..  N.  Y. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

and  hatching  eggs  from  world’s  champion  layers. 
Circular  free.  PAHERGON  PDULTRY  FARM.  Clayton.  N.V. 

S  R  Whilnl  nffhnrng  Strain  in  official 

O.U.  nnilBLBgnornS  competition  with  world-le.id- 

ers  at  leading  contests.  Our  Aim:— The  best  laying 
and  breeding  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  in  the  world.  Mat¬ 
ing  List  free.  Oak  Hill  Kstate,  Unioutowu,  Fa. 

0.  U.  n.  LCgllUins  Americnnblood.  Sturdy, 
healthy  stock.  Eggs,  $2  per  15;  $10  per  100.  No 
Chicks.  KANSOM  FAKM,  GENEVA,  OHIO 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 


Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 
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KURAl.  NEW-YORKER 


Our  Country  Needs 
Livestock  and  Poultry 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 


for 


FARM  SANITATION 

will  keep  livestock  and 
Poultry  healthy. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

EASY  TO  USE. 
EFnClENT.  ECONOMICAL, 

Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice  and  Mites ; 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches, 
and  Common  Skin  Diseases.  - 

PREVENTS  HOG  CHOLERA. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS  ON  i 
POULTRY  AND  LIVESTOCK. 

Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


fearn;  '•-/■a 


FOUR  SHINGLES  UID  TOGETHER 

Strip  is  32"  long— shows  i"  to  weather.  Only  ill  etrii)8 
to  square  and  live  nails  to  tlie  strip.  This  saves 
tltno— labor— nails— money.  Self-spacing,  and  slot 
between  shingles  is  guide  for  laying.  Kconomlcal. 
Long-lived.  A  better,  safer  roof  foi-  less  money. 

BIG  ROOFING  BOOK  FREE 

T^IIb  about  these  strip  shingles  and  other  economical  roohng. 
jiwIudinR  our  famous  SUNSET  and  GRANITILK.  Write  for 
It  to<iay  and  Ret  our  pricen.  Don’t  keep  expensive  farm 
equipment  or  narveriteu  crops  under  a  risky  roof.  Be  sure 
to  be  safe. 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

820  Thompson  St.  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

.'Sides  are  lieavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  .Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
.Stamped  in  Gold— “Ruu.a.l  New- 
Youkek”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Riilf  Rnr*lre  Golddnst  and  Poly  Strain  Kggs 
DU  1 1  nUwRo  One  l>olIar  and  Fifty  .Setting. 
FRED  OEBBAGE,  R.  F.  D  1,  MEDINA,  N.  f. 

Hainhififf  Fffuo  from  White  Leghorns.  Same 
iiaiLiiMiig  eggs  breeding  as  Pen  79,  Storre  Contest. 
W.  E.  ATKINSON,  •  \Vai.lingiX)ki>,  Conn. 

CnInrftH  Minpi)vv«  pi^’arl  gpineas,  S2  each. 
uoioren  muscoY);  jessie  Reynolds,  PetersburB,  n.  v. 

MnHIafl  AnrnnilC  ®'“*  »b»in.  EsG*  l»r  hatching  $1.10—15 
ITIUIIIUU  ARbOndS  $5.50-100.  Geo.  K.  Bowdish.  Eiperincc,  H.T. 

I  itrhf  Rrahma^  ONLY.  Fifteenth  year.  Cockerels. 
LlgniDranmaS  J2.50.  selected Egge-Settings-SI.SO, 
50—54.50;  100—58.  Haystack  Mountain  Form,  Norfolli,  Conn. 

BaironWhiteWyanilollea  nJ 

chicks.  RANSOM  FARM,  GENEVA,  OHIO 

S  C  R  I  Rprft  $1..'>0-15.  Healthy. 

1.'  « r.-.' hlihly  li«ns-no  pullets. 
L.  R.  .TOHNf?ON,  •  Centek  Bridge,  Pa. 

Bukk,  w  urn:  i.Eoiioitvs,  s.  t .  it.  i.  reps— kscs, 90r,  pt-mj 

•  |-ei‘  30.  .Mottlsd  Aiu'uiiaa,  lil.  MiiiurcRH,  SKifs  $1.00  per 

1!.;  Jl.10  per  30.  Stsiiip  fur.  »ia!.,Kue.  Jahn  *.  Roth,  Quakerlewn,  Pa. 

Stop!  Look!!  Read!!! 

Shortage  of  labor  aiid  feed  forces  us  to  sacrifice 

500  Lincoln  Leghorn  Pullets  and 
250  lA'yckoff  Leghorn  Breeders 

tVell  wintered.  Not  forced.  Now  laying  strong. 
Priced  to  go. 

JEWETT  BROS.,  SKANEATELES,  N,  Y. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


(Continued  from  page  501) 

l^tring  beans  and  peas  tire  lower.  Kale 

plentiful  but  selling  well. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  lUO  lbs .  2  40  @  2  90 

Maine,  100  lbs .  1  9.5  @2  10 

Jersey,  100  lbs .  1  95  @  2  00 

State  and  Western,  100  lbs .  2  00  2  20 

Southern  New,  bbl .  4  50  @6.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  1  OO  @  2  25 

Beets,  new,  bbl .  l  .50  @  4  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  100  @2  00 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl .  100  @2  25 

Ton,  old,  . 25  00  @40  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  75  @4  00 

Onions,  State  and  W’n.,  lUO  lbs .  50  @  1  75 

Peppers,  bu .  3  00  ©  5  00 

String  Beans  bu .  160  @3  00 

Turnips,  bbl, .  50  @  1  25 

Squash. new,  bu . 2  OO  @  4  .50 

Peas,  bu .  2  00  @  4  .50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  @  4  50 

Tomatoes,  Greenhouse,  lb .  15  @  35 

Southern.  24-qt.  crate  .  2  00  @  6  00 

Asparagus,  Southern,  doz .  3  00  @900 

California .  3  50  @14  00 

Mushrooms  lb  .  25  @  .50 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  5  00  @  7.50 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz .  1 .50  @  2  00 

Salsify,  100  bunches .  2  00  @  800 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl . 1  00  @  3  50 

Kale,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  oO  'ffi  2  60 

Celery,  standard  crate, .  100  @2  50 

J.eeks.  100  bunches, .  2  00  @  2  60 

Parsley,  bbl., .  i  oo  @  2  60 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 31  OO  @3,3  00 

No.  2 . 27  00  @30  00 

No.  3  . 24  00  @25  00 

Clover  mixed . 26  00  @29  00 

Straw,  Bye, . 26  00  @27  00 

GRAIN. 

vv  heat.  No.  2.  red,  .  2  26  @ 

Corn .  1  75  @  1  ss 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 1  (J6  @  1  08 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  2  75  ®  2  80 


Philadelphia  Markets 

nrxTER. 

Fancy  in-int.s,  d.y  to  4Ge;  tubs,  choice, 
■1214  to  -I.'lK.c ;  comiuou  to  good,  .‘58  to 
42c. 

iJiGS. 

Xeaiby.  choice^  41  to  4.20:  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  .‘5.j  to  o7c;  lowei*  gradt'S', 
21  to  :5:5c. 

1.1  VK  POULT JtY. 

riiickens,  :5.'t  to  42c ;  ducks,  .‘5.8  to  42c ; 
geest',  ,‘58  to  42e;  liigeons,  fair,  .20  to  45c. 

DKK.SSKl)  POl’LTRY. 

I5roiler.s,  fiiucy,  40  to  42c ;  lower 


I'Kirrs. 

Apples,  '\Vine,sa]i,  barrel,  .'f4  to  .$0 ; 
Ilubbartl.ston,  .$2  to  .$5;  ISaldwin,  ,$2  to 
.$5.50;  York  Iniperijil,  .$:5..50  to  .'f!5.25. 
Strawberries,  (iinirt,  20  to  40c. 

Vkgetable.s, 

Potatoes.  100  liounds,  .$1.,50  to  .$2 ; 
sweet  potatoes,  bushel,  .$1  to  .$1.75;  let¬ 
tuce,  busht'l.  .$1  to  .$.‘5 ;  spinach,  barrel, 
.$2  to  $2.75;  cabbage,  old,  ton,  $17  to 
.$2:5 ;  asparagus,  dozen  bunches,  .$2.50  to 
$8;  onions,  1(,K)  pounds,  75c  to  .$1.1.5. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers,  $12.75  to  .$12.00:  bulls,  .$8  to 
$10..50;  cows.  .$5..50  to  $.8.75;  ctilves, 
.$1(5  to  $18:  .sheep,  $12  to  $14.50;  lambs, 
$17.50  to  $11);  hog.s,  .$20  to  .$20.50. 

HAY  A-NP  STRAM'. 

Hay,  Xo.  1.  .$20  to  $21  •  Xo.  2,  .$20  to 
$20.50;  Xo.  .‘5.  $2(5  to  .$27  :  clover  mixed, 
.'i:24  to  ,$20.  Straw,  rye.  .'j:21  to  .$21.50 ; 
oat  and  wheat,  $18  to  .$10.50. 


Pet'f  cattle,  dressed,  side.  1.5c  to  17c ; 
dtiiry  cows,  grades.  .$70  to  .$100.  Putter, 
.50c  per  11).  Fruit  a  failure  in  1017 ; 
frost  killed  it.  Potatoes,  $1.50  per  bu. ; 
hay,  .$.20  per  ton  ;  oats,  ,$1.10  per  bu. 

Butler  Co.,  Pa.  P.  o.  T. 

The  fanners  about  here  do  not  I’uise 
nmeh  more  than  they  use  at  home.  Ilorse.s 
from  $150  to  .$225;  cows,  .$.50  to  .$80; 
sheep,  last  L’all,  .$12;  no  sale  now.  Hens, 
50  to  75c.  Butter,  4.5  to  .50c  per  lb. ;  eggs, 
4,2  to  45c ;  beans.  12  to  1.5c  per  lb. ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  .$1  to  .)1.50  per  bu.  Rye,  ,$2.2,5; 
oat.s.  $1.25 ;  corn,  .$4  per  cwt. ;  middlings, 
$2.05  per  cwt. ;  hay,  .$12.  Apples,  poor 
crop.  s.  N. 

Sullivan  Co.,  X.  Y. 

Corn  in  the  ear,  $1.75  to  .$2;  wheat, 
.$2.10 ;  oats,  00c  to  ,$1 ;  potatoes,  75c  to 
.$1 ;  dairy  butter,  2Sc  to  4.5c ;  eggs.  4:5c 
to  45c;  apples,  .$1  to  .$1..50.  Lettuce, 
doz.,  40c;  cabbage,  doz.,  ,50c;  onions, 
OOe  to  .$1 ;  carrots,  bu.,  7.5c ;  turnips, 
bu.,  7.5c.  Heavy  hogs,  dre.s'sed,  10c;  light 
hogs,  21c  to  22c;  beef,  l.'lc  to  1.5c;  veal, 
dressed,  21c.  Alilch  cows,  grades,  around 
.$100;  hor.ses  at  sale  .stable.s,  heavy  draft, 
$200  to  $:i00.  Xo.  1  Timothy  hay,  .'i!20 ; 
Xo.  2  Timothy.  .$17..50.  f.  C. 

Cayuga  Co.,  X^.  Y. 

W  e  had  about  1(X)  dtiys  of  sleighing  and 
ice  grew  to  two  feet  thick  in  the  ponds; 
a  rciil  old-fiishioned  Winter.  Stock  has 
wintered  well,  but  has  consumed  lots  of 
fodder,  grain  feeds  being  so  dean  an  av¬ 
erage  farmer  could  not  afford  to  feed 
much,  or  hi.s  milk  check  would  not  pay 
his  feed  bill.  Our  local  miller  is  now 
paying  $2.40  per  bn.  for  rye;  oats  in 
home  market,  90c.  Baled  hay.  .$25 ;  rye 
straw,  .$‘20 ;  dre.s.sed  pork.  22c.  Veal 
calves,  14c;  fre.sh  cows.  $00  to  .$100.  But¬ 
ter.  48c;  eggs.  28c;  potatoes,  $1..50  bu. 
-Ipples  from  .$2  to  .$4  per  bbl.  j.  a.  V. 

Albany  Co.,  X.  Y. 


QUALITY  and  SERVICE 

The  broad  demand  for  Kerr’s  Baby  Chicks  is  the  result  of  A-1  quality  stock  and 
intelligent,  careful  service  to  every  customer. 

THE  FAMOUS  KERR  CHICK 

will  please  and  satisfy  you.  They  come  from  vigorous,  healthy,  bred-to-lay  flocks, 
are  properly  hatched  in  modern  incubators  operated  by  experts.  That  is  why  thet' 
live  and  grow.  We  are  now  shipping  15,000  to  20,000  each  week. 


TWENTY  THOUSAND  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT  APRIl  1st,  Slh  and  ISlIi. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks  . 

Rhode  Island  Rads  . . 

2S  Chicks 
$4.26 

6.60 

6.60 

6.75 

60  Chicks 
$7.60 

10.00 

10.00 

100  Chicks 
$16.00 

20.00 

20.00 

26.00 

Terms  Cesh  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  O.  D.,  but  will  Kiiarentee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  h'rst-class 
condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  cherge. 

To  be  sure  of  gattinK  Kerr's  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now— CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Box  2 


saa  THE  KERR  CHICKEB 

I  FRENOIRPlini .  H.  J, 


Immediate  Deliveries 
APRIL  3  APRIL  t0\ 


10,000  CHICKS 


We  are  offering  you  a  rare  opportunity.  Strictly  Thoroughbred  chicks 
at  rock-bottom  prices.  Quality  and  vitality  Guaranteed.  Don’t  let 
Express  embargoes  disappoint  you,  as  chicks  are  PREFERRED  Ship¬ 
ments  and  we  Guarantee  full  count  of  live  chicks  upon  arrival. 

100  chicks  50  chicks  25  chicks 


White  Leghorns  -  -  - 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
Barred  Rocks  .... 
White  Wyandottes  -  - 


$12.00 

14.50 

14.50 

17.00 


$6.25 

7.25 

7.25 

8.50 


$3.50 

4.00 

4.00 

4.75 


Send  for  Catalog  trlien  yon  order  chicks.  It’s  FREE! 

Emmert  R.  Wilson,  STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Pen  20  at  Storrs  5th  contest  laid  2,265  egfrs— the  hi^rheat 
record  ever  made  by  a  pen  of  10  hens.  Pen  20  at  Storrs 
6th  contest  won  1st  prize  in  the  Wyandotte  clasa,  laying 
1,866  eggs.  Pen  20  at  Storrs  present  contest  ia  the  leading 
pen  and  bird  No.  196  la  the  leading  individual.  She  has 
Said  93  eggs  in  15  weeka.  All  male  birds  used  in  breeding 
are  from  hens  with  records  of  247,  270,  281,  264,  and  300. 
Eggs  very  reasonable.  Guaranteed  76%  fertile. 

O.  O'.  Knight,  -  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

HATCHING  EGGS  FROM  THE  BRED-TO-LAY  KIND. 

F.  W  HARRIS.  -  MELROSE.  N.  Y. 


150  White  WYANDOTTE  PULLETS 

from  trap-nested  hens,  1,')0-'J46.  f.nyine  8  to  9  dozen 
per  day.  $3  eacli.  Hoitio sisters  to  Storrscoiitest  pen. 
BKAYMAN  F-AK.M,  Wk.stville,  Nnw  H.^mpsuire 


Vineland 

Record 

259  Eggs 


Barron  Leghorns 

Hatching  eggs  only  from 
our  best  pedigreed  stock. 

$1.50  per  16;  $8.00  per  100 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Flainville,  Conn. 

(ihilRR  PoliHrv Fiirill  •  leghorns  are  as 

unaserouiTiyrarm  Barron- 

Wyckolf  stock.  Free-range  raised.  Day-old  ('iiix  ami 
Eggs  from  Healthy  Utility  stock,  f’atalog  Free. 
F.  M.  DAVIS,  K.  D.  No.  1,  Cincinuatua,  N  Y. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

248-260-2X4-314  ujri?  strain.  Eggs.  $3  and  $5  per  15;  $12  nor 
100.  E.  CLAI  RE  JONES,  CruryvIUe,  Kew  York 

Barron  200-Egg  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Unusually  large  white  hatching  egg.s  a  specialty. 
Hens  have  laid  75  and  more  eggs  during  three 
coldest  winter  months.  Chicks  in  May.  A  few 
cockerels  left.  Everything  guaranteed  at  very  mode¬ 
rate  prices.  Nelson  Dewey,  Middleport,  N.Y. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  and  Yearling  Hens 

$1.25  each.  FORE.ST  FARM.  Rockaway.  N.  J. 

Cirna  Cwna  Bronze,  B.  Red.  Narragansett  and  W. 
tggS  Eggs  Holland  turkeys  $4  per  12.  B.  P.  Hocks 
ami  S.  C.  iT.  I.  Red  chickens,  $1.26  t)er  15.  All  eggs  prepaid. 
Orders  tilled  promptly,  Et.lirn  Ohio  Poullry  Firm,  Bssllt.ill*,  0. 

S.C.WsLeghorn  Chix,11c  Aadov«r,  Ohio 
Barron  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

$1  poF  13,  fj  per  1<)0  prepaid*  Win.  0.  Seidel,  Itrawberry  Ridoe,  Pi. 

Gilbert  Farm  School 

day-old  chicks,  custom  hatching.  Georgetown,  Conn. 

KOSK  anhnrno  "•‘t  reliable  winter  layers. 

COUB  UiOWn  LegnOrnS  Quaianteedeggafromoiir  prize 
winning  strain,  $2  per  15.  BRCSII  A  SO.N,  Milton,  Vermont 

^  P.  W  I  Pffhnrn  BAIY  CHICKS.  lOceach.  Safe  delivery, 
ui  U.  Ii.Lcgnorn  r  m. Brcbaker, Port'Dikvobton, Pa. 

Buff  Orpingtons  Kirs'lira 

Hatching  eggs,  $2  per  setting;  $12  per  100.  Also 
Buff  Orviington  Ducks,  pure  white  eggs.  Prices 
same.  Mrs.  F.  E.  MARTIN,  Hatfield,  Penna. 

Baby  Chix — Hatching  Eggs — Breeders 

While  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  bight  and  Dark  Brahmas, 
S.  C  W.  ami  Brown  Leghorns.  Utility  ami  show  quality. 
Catalog  free.  Kiverdale  Poultry Fakm,  Box  165  Hlverdalc,  N.il. 

Cgw  DrpiJ  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  PEDIGREED  COCKERELS  with 
‘■86  records  205  to  265  used  in  matings.  Chicks 
and  Eggs.  Catalog.  Lovell  Gordon,  EsDcrance.  N.Y. 


Knight’s  Lavins  Strain  Poultry  Item’s  Special  Get-Acquainted  Offer 

_ _ _  fr _ J? _  /T?  3  months  for  10  cents  for  the  and  beat 

poultry  matrazine  in  tho  Eaat.  March  isano, 
100  pairos.  alono  worth  dollars  to  you.  Reurular 
newatand  price  10  centa  single  copy.  Don’t  misn 
this  chance  to  learn  how  to  grow  poultry  pro¬ 
fitably.  Send  dime  today. 

POULTRY  nEM,  25  Maple  Avc,  SeUersviUe.  Pa. 
Where  the  Rooster  Crotvs  the  Item  Goes! 

AVhite  Chinese  Goose  Eggs 

from  adult  stock,  40ct«.  each;  8  for  S3.  Rouen  Duck 
Egg*.  $2  per  11.  S.  C.  lied  Pyle  Leghorn  Eggs.  S2  per 
13.  GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N.  Y. 

Over  One  Hundred  White  Holland  Turkeys  mu 

Hens  weighing  ten  to  eighteen  lbs.,  $5  to  $10; 
toms,  sixteen  to  twenty-five  lbs.,  $8  to  $15.  Sati«- 
faction  guaranteed.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  For  Sale 

30  lb.  young  Toms.  Choice  females.  Eggs  50  cents 
..  Each  :  $5  a  Doz. 

PEACH  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM,  R,  F.  D,  No,  4,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

Shropshire  Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

R.  C.  Reds-Pearl  Guineas  sLso^eacK 

Eggs  for  hau-hing,  ’.5i-  each.  Guinea.^,  $3  each 

Sinclair  Smith,  Bo  ia3.  SoutholJ,  Suffolk  Co..  N.  Y' 

Guinea  and  Turkey  Eggs 

M  rite  today  for  yours.  EltWLN  a.  SOUDEH,  Telford,  I>«. 

WAMTED-GUINEA  end  TURKEY  EGGS  for  hatching. 
TAKBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLK  FLATS,  N.  Y 

A.NCONAS  for  Winter  Laying 

per  1.7;  ton-.  FRANK  del  CANTO.  Stone  House.  N.  V. 

Everpold  Bull  Rnrkc  Farmer’s  Favorite  Fowl. 
AiVCigGio  BUll  l\OCK5  Kioto  240  Eggs 

to  :»  i-nlier  Kjrgjs,  «2  setting:;  #10  per  lOO. 

llim  v  South  PoTTSTowN,  Pa. 


KEi;i.:\ 

Eggs  for  Hatching  SS"  eoS; 

Kumer.v  strain  R.  T.  Reds,  Barron  strain  White  Lee- 
horus,  $6  per  lOU.  ULTRA  POULTRY  FARM.  Apalachin,  M. ». 

EsfffS  and  Chicks  Ft^fftyRred  white  Plymouth 

fcggSdilUUlllbRS  Rocks  and  White  l.eghorns.  Send 

for  circular.  Oakwood  Farm,  Vaphank.  1.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Bock  Ejgs  •?  own.. 

C.  J.  SHI'lLBIIDINK, 


stock  a  heavy  layers. 
Lorraine,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

Hilching  eggs  Irom  noted  winttr  laytro  trap  nested  2  It  4  years  eld. 

J.  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampfon  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  V. 

BRED  TOLAYf  "Regal”  W.  Wyandottes,  chicks  25c 


SELECTED  BREEDERS  [  Barred  P.  Rocks  "  20c 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Jcl.,  N.Y. 


"  . f$8.00  per  100 

t$l 


S,  C.  R.  I.  R  F  D  S 
MUSCOVY  DUCKS 
PEARL  GUINEAS  .  . 
CONSOLIDATED  FARMS, 


SO  per  setting 
SOMERVILLE.  N.  J. 


TIFFANY’S 

Superior 

CHICKS 


SILVER  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN- 
OOTTES.  REDS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  BAR 
RON’S  LEGHORNS,  PEKIN  AND  ROUEN 
DUCKLINGS.  A 1  d  Ii  a  in  Poultry 
Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  I’a. 


“Regal ”(Ti'n  if)  White  Wyandotte  Eggs 

fromselected  free  t'arm  range  itock.  $2—15;  $8-10(1; 
200  nr  more,  $7 — 100.  H.  W.  BUNK,  Germantown,  N  Y. 

nilf  If C  I-eghorns,  1  Ic.  Money 

I  nil  IV  ^  refunded  for  dead  clucks.  Circular  fr^ 
VlllVrIlU  We  A.  I.AlJVKRp  McAlisttrvine. 
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A  Rainy  Day  Job 


m 


Just  because  you  can’t  work  outdoors,  the  day  need  not  be 
wasted.  Use  it  for  the  job  that  keeps  glanders,  foot-and-mouth,  anthrax 
'and  other  fatal  diseases  out  of  your  herd.  It  may  be  the  most  profitable  day 
’in  the  year.  Disease,  once  started,  may  wipe  out  a  lifetime’s  work. 


jvBEsssssmsmmx 

is  a  snow-white  mineral  paint  combined  with  a  germicide  20  times  stronger  than 
carbolic  acid.  It  paints  and  disinfects  at  one  operation,  cutting  labor  cost  in  half. 

Use  It  Instead  of  Whitewash 

to  prevent  disease  and  kill  lice,  mites,  ticks,  fly-eggs,  etc.  Comes  in  powder  form. 

Put  on  with  brush  or  sprayer  as  soon  as  mixed  with  cold  water.  Will  not  spoil 
by  standing.  Order  some  now  and  have  it  handy.  Your  dealer  has  it. 

lO  lbs.  (lO  gals.)  $1  plus  postage.  20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2  delivered. 

SO  lbs.  (50  gals.)  $4  delivered. 

Trial  package,  enough  to  cover  250  sq.  ft.  and  booklet,  “Tho  Disinfectant 
"  That  Paints,”  2S  cents.  If  you  cannot  get  Carbola  locally,  send 
your  order  and  dealer’s  name  to  ns.  We’ll  ship  promptly. 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  DEPT  R  ,  7  EAST  42d  ST.,'nEW  YORK  CITK 


$300  in  6  months 


From  $40  Invested  in 

HSIpot  Quality  Chicks 

Letdioma,  Rocks,  Reds  and 
other  profitable  strains.  Our 
FREE  book  tells  how  and  why. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  your  copy. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 

Box  1  Frenchtomn,  N.  J, 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

From  fully  matured,  perfectly  mated,  selected  from 
hundreds  for  their  prolific  laying  (ptalities.  Vigor, 
and  color  of  dark  mahogany,  really  aristocratic. 
Birds  of  Distinction.  Pen  A,  SIO;  Pen  B.  88  per 
hundred.  •  Utility  pens,  86.50.  Book  Early. 

E.  L.  PURDY,  I’hone  I-F-4,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

aising  War  Babies? 

The  T'.  S.  expects  every  one  to  do 
their  bit.  are  vou?  BABY  CHICKS:— 
S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING  (Barron’s  and  I'rap- 
nusted,  of  course.)  Catalog  free. 

BAYVILLE  FARMS 

“  Utility  Breedert."  Box  R,  Bayville,  N.  J. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Largest  Importer  in  America  1916  si 


Day-old  ehieks. 
Write  for  circular. 


FOR  SALE 


Hatching  eggs, 

.Ml  birds  trap  nested 

Allen  H.  Bulkley.  Willow  Brook  Poulttj  Farm,  Odessa.  N.  Y. 

S.C.Buff  Leghorns 

Winners  at  1017  National  AU-UBghorn  8how.  Stock 
or  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Oirculars  free. 
Eggs  from  utility  pen.  per  15;  $9  per  100. 

W AXTKR  V.  Olney,  R.  D.  No.  7,  Naples.  N.  Y. 

SWEEPSTAKE  BLACK  lEGHORNS 

Winners  of  first  prize  at  Vineland  contest.  First 
pen  Madison  Square.  1918.  Hatching  eggs  for  stile. 
Prices  reasonable.  Oircular.  Write  t"day.  High 
lien  240.  FUEL)  C.  NIXON,  Quakertown.  N,  J . 

lOO  I’lILLETS 

.  — -  400  YEARLING  HENS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Barron  stock.  Now  shellirig  out 
eggs  and  'I'ip-top  for  laying  or  breeding.  Write  tis. 
Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

PARADISE  Breiders  of  Heavy  Liying  Poultry.  Trap  Netted 
TDV  «  r'  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

OULTRY  s>.  w.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

FARM  buff  ply.  rocks,  aoO-Egg  strain 

IMy-Old  Chicks.  Hatching  Kggs  and  Stock  for 
.Sale.  Our  1918  Circular  Free.  BoX  B,  PARADISE.  PA. 

World’s  Champion  Layers  o“'r  " 

FROM  ENGLAND.  BARRON  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Pen  1.  Egg  records  from  252  to  284.  Eggs,  Day-Old 
chicks,  six  and  eight  weeks  old  pullets.  Interesting 
catalogue  free.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRT  FRRM.R.  3,  Vereailles,  Ohio 

Hatching  Eggs  Sffr'o'dTeft 

White  Leghorns.  They  ai  e  mated  both  for  Prolific 
'aying  and  Vigoi-.  We  ean  supply  in  any  Quantity 
at  reasonable  prices.  WEWAPPO  FARM,  Midvale,  N.  J. 

DAY-OLD-CHIX  LE«1uVkN8 

A  Superior  .St  rain.  30  years  bi-ed  for  eggs.  Customers  re¬ 
port  611%  average  winter  egir  yield.  180  average  foryear. 
I’riee  list  on  request.  MILLBROOK  FARM.  Alfred  bt.tlon,  N.  Y. 


SUPPLIES 


w^HUE  leghorns Kquip- 

)'.',-K»,Clili-kii,BreeillnK8toi  kiAft;j^  M  K  N  T.  Kv.i  vtldiiK  for 

BEST  LAYERS.  CATALOG  FREE.  7lV  \  Poultry.  BIG  CATALOG  FREE. 
tiKOlUiE  K.  F'EKKIS,  985  rolon  A..,,  fiKANU  KAPIU.S,  lUIClI. 


Acme  Quality  EGGS  and  CHIdCS 

S.  C.  w.  I.eghorns  and  8.  O.  Rhode  Island  Reds  from 
Heavy-laying  Strains.  Catalog.  WT-HARFARM,  R.  1,  Denton,  Md. 

lliilli.il  Cn’n’o  Barron  Strain,  $7.50  per  100 

Utility  Leghorn  eggs  delivered.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Eggmont  Poultry  Yards.  Center  Marshfield,  Mass. 


q.  <'  WHITE  Prom  birds  carefully  se- 

» ,  E  C;  II  <Ht  N  S  Cl  %3i  O  leeted  for  egg  yield.  Visi- 
tiirs  welcome  to  witness  our  results.  I’rices  reasonable. 
mi.r.CHESi'  I’OCLTKT  farm,  -  -  Bocky  Hill,  K.  J. 


QS.  C.Vl’.  LEGHOKNS 
wYCKOFF  STRAIN  DIRECT 
The  strain  that  lays  many  large  White  Eggs. 

J,  M.  CASE, _ - _ Gllboa,  New  York 

HatchingEggs  BrownLeghorns 

81.50  per  15;  88—100. 
llENJ.  TINDALL,  -  Kgg  Harbor,  N.  J . 


nsHtininoc  Large  White  Eggs  from 

Ollfcr  UainpincS  typical  heavy-laymg  hens. 
Beautiful  and  profitable.  $2forl5;  SlOperfOO.  Stock 
for  lale.  THE  MePHERSON  FARM.R.  D.  1.  Millington,  N.  J. 


CTITOnV  rUirifQ  when  you  buy  chicks  from 
OlUIVlfl  vnlVvlvO  a  farm  that  makes  sturdi¬ 
ness  a  chief  factor  with  their  flocks.  With  sturdi¬ 
ness  and  Egg  Production  we  are  sure  of  the  chicks 
liecause  we  know  all  about  our  breeding  stock. 
Ijeghorns.  $18.  Regal  White  Wyandottes,  Ringlet 
Rocks.  Reds,  Ancoiias,  $20.  Every  week  after  Marcli 
loth.  Suniiyside  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill.  N.  J 

Average  6ft%  through  Nor.,  I>ec.,  Jan.,  F«-b, 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

From  my  Purebred  free  range  heavy-laying  strain 
of  S.  C.  K.  I.  KEDS.  Showing  good  color  and 
weight.  Males  from  8  to  10  lbs,  each:  females  from 
5  to  7.  Well  mated  and  fed  for  breeding  March  15th 
through  hatching  season.  $6.50per100.  $60per1.000. 
HORATIO  S.  HALE  -  OAK  HILL.  N.Y. 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combo  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Pall 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders,  Mated  to  rich  Ma¬ 
hogany  colored  males.  Eggs,  for  15;  $5.50 
for  50;  810  for  lOO.  Write  for  circular. 

B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Box  500.  Darien,  Conn, 

liu.f.  I{E1>8.  Rewport,  R.  I.  Winning  Rcds 

Allan  SnaruIODBaT  at  19I6-1;  InUTimtional  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  average  lt»9  eggs  each.  Hefore  placing  your  or¬ 
der  write  us  for  price*  on  stock,  eggs  or  chicks  from  pedi¬ 
greed  layers  We  have  nothing  but  Trap-nested  stock. 
Mr.  niid  Aim.  A.  ALLAN,  Jr.,  Prsprietors.  TsI  Nswpoii  2637 

MORE  EGGS 

Our  heavy-laying  trap-nested  strains  of 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Buff  Orpingtons 

have  done  away  with  guess  work  in  poultry.  Free 
literature.  HICKORY  FARM,  Office  4  Madison  Ave.»  Springfield,  Mass. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  breyiiin^ 

heavy  fall  and  winter  layers,  have  produced  a 
strain  of  utility  birds,  we  honestly  believe  secoini 
to  none.  Eggs:  $2  for  15;  56  for  SO;  $10  for  100. 
Beyuolds  Poultry  Farm,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


HATCHING  EGGS 

Trapnested  stock.  Vibert’sS.C.Reds — Barron's  S.C. 
Leghorns  and  White  Wyandottes.  Place  your  onievs 
now.  Overbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Marlbarough-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 


S.G.R.lo  REDS 

Vibert  2.q-2.'>l-cgg  strain.  Eggs.  S3  per  1.5, ■  $10  per  100 
Chicks,  $25  per  100.  ANNA  M.  .lOXES,  CK.MIYVIU.K,  N.Y. 


Rf\  f?Ar|c  Bred  to  Lay.  Blue  Ribbon 
■  r%“U&  winners  at  Leading  Sliows. 

Eggs,  81.50  for  15;  88.50  for  lOO. 
CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM,  W.  6.  Horner,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  Ne  w  v^Jk®  *s“h  o  w  s 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  batching.  Send  for  circular. 

MA  PLECKOFT  FARMS,  Box  R,  Pawling, N.Y. 


Rhode  Island  Whitesc 

Eggs  from  pen  of  famous  layers.  Mid-winter  records 
28  to  28 eggs  in  20 (lays.  $2  per  15.  O.G.L.Lewis,  Paoli.Pa. 


A  safe  place  to  buy  is  where  a  concern  has  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  relialiility  and  square  dealing.  Our  Rocks, 
Aiuronas,  Reds  and  Leghorns  are  pi'ofitable  to  buy 
and  the  best  to  be  procured.  Prices  on  roiniest. 
E.  R.  Hummer  &  Co.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Barred  Rocks  &S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  eggs  to  spare  at  $2.50 
per  15;  $4.50  per  30.  Our  stock  is  as  goo(j  as  the  best. 
Oue  or  our  lied  pens  is  headed  by  the  bird  that  won 
the  color  special  at  Pittsburgh  in  1917. 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 


Barred  Rocks 

ORDER  YOUR  DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCH¬ 
ING  in  advance.  Circular  free. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Thompson’s 
Strain  Direct 


Imperial  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks 

Eggs:  15— $3;  30— $5;  100— $15.  AlsoParkes  heavy- 
laying  strain  crossed  with  Thompson’s  at  above 
prices.  I.  H.  BACORN,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Baby 


pLj  A  PARKS’  STRAIN.  Thompson 
VUICKS  Barred 


_ ed  Rocks  @  15c.  Heavy 

utility  R.  I.  Reds  &  15c.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  Danish 
cross,  also  English  ®  13  to  15c.  Placa  orders  now  to 
insure  prompt  delivery. 

Maples  White  Leghorn  Farm,  R.F.D..  Telford,  Pa. 

Perfection”  Barred  Rocks 

These  turds  are  mated  to  produce  best  results.  Exhibition 
quality,  $4  for  16  eggs.  3  settings.  310.  Utility,  32  tor  16 
eggs:  SID  for  100.  One  mature  bird  from  either  setting 
worth  more  than  cost  of  entire  setting  Price  list  op  re¬ 
quest.  •  J>r,  HAYMAX,  Doylestowii.  Pa. 


THE  HENYARD 


Preventing  Frozen  Combs 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Cosgrove  or  some 
other  of  your  “lumltry  sharps”  knows  of 
anybody  in  Xew  York  or  New  England 
who  hits  succeeded  in  caiTying  fowls 
through  this  Winter  without  severe  in¬ 
jury  to  combs.  Would  it  not  be  a  matter 
of  general  interest  to  know  tlie  type  of 
house  tliat  carried  the  birds  best’/  Any 
Itirge-combed  birds  I  have  seen  about 
this  city  Lave  been  badly  frosted.  A.  c. 

New  Y ork. 

I  can  answer  the  above  in  the  af- 
lirmative.  Yes.  George  Wraight,  living 
on  what  iisetl  to  be  my  ftirm,  in  poultry 
liouses  I  built  over  20  years  ago,  kept 
bis  White  I.eghorn  cockerels  ttli  ost  un¬ 
touched  by  frost,  in  ti  temperature  out- 
.side  of  18  degrees  below  zero.  And  they 
are  Barron  Leghorns  with  big  comlis, 
too.  Some  of  the  birds  Imd  Ihe  very  tips 
of  the  points  of  the  comb  frosted,  some 
escaped  even  that. 

What  kind  of  a  house  is  it?  .lust  the 
simplest,  clieape.st  kind,  no  foundation,  no 
sills,  and  only  one  thickness  of  %-inch 
matched  pine.  Earth  floor ;  two  large 
windows  on  sontli  front.  House  10  feet 
square,  four  feet  higli  in  btick,  seven  feet 
high  in  front,  one-slope  shed  roof.  A 
lot  of  old  newsiiaiiers  were  spread  on  that 
roof  before  the  roofing  jtaper  was  put  on. 
The  droppings  hotird  and  roosts  were  as 
high  as  I  could  make  them  without  the 
birds  hitting  the  roof  with  their  heads. 
Mr.  AVraight  hung  a  curtain  made  of 
bran  sacks  in  front  of  the  roosts  every 
night,  and  the  55  to  20  cockerels  kept 
wiirm  and  comforttible. 

GEO.  A.  CO.SGKOVE. 


Selection  for  Laying  Contest 

Which  of  our  American  egg  laying 
coute.sts  would  he  the  most  suitable  for 
me  to  send  birds  to,  and  what  would  be 
the  cost  to  me  of  doing  so?  AA’hieh  would 
make  the  best  breeders,  a  bird  thtit  is  a 
pullet  with  a  record  of  89  eggs  since 
November  1,  tind  still  in  good  health, 
weighing  four  jxiumls,  or  one  that  laid 
40  eggs  in  Oi’toher  and  November,  then 
molted,  begiuiiing  to  lay  again  two  weeks 
ago?  AVill  you  advise  me  how  to  mate 
such  birds  to  get  be.st  re.sults?  Could  I 
e.x'iieet  to  get  anything  from  them  suit¬ 
able  for  the  contest?  Both  birds  same 
age,  hatched  April  1,  1957.  Parent  stock 
of  these  birds  I  am  told  were  200  egg 
Itirds.  N.  D. 

New  Y'ork. 

The  egg-laying  contest  at  Htorr.s,  Conn., 
wa.s  the  first  one  to  be  instituted  in  this 
country,  and  is  probably  as  good  as  any 
in  which  to  enter  birds.  The  cost  is  .$20. 
For  this  the-  birds  are  trHp-ne.sted  for  a 
year  and  the  record  of  each  of  the  50 
i)irds-  is  .sent  to  the  owner.  T’he  contests 
begin  November  5  etteh  year,  and  the 
birds  should  he  at  Storrs  a  dtiy  or  two 
hefore.  No  male  birds  are  allowed  in 
the  contest  pens.  As  to  N.  D.'s  second 
(luestion,  1  would  say  that  either  of  the 
birds  he  mentions  tire  good  birds,  though 
I  would  prefer  the  one  that  has  laid  89 
eggs  in  520  days.  That  is  remarkably 
good  liiyiiig  for  this  extni  cold  AViiiter. 
N.  I>.  should  know  that  the  rooster  they 
tire  mated  with  is  of  tis  much  or  more 
importance  than  the  hens  in  producing 
pullets  for  next  year’s  contest.  It  has 
i)een  clejirly  demonstrtited  that  the  200- 
egg  hen  transmits  her  laying  (iiialitie.s 
through  her  sous  much  inori'  frequently 
than  through  her  daughters,  'riuit  89-egg 
iuillet  is  worthy  of  a  good  imite. 

G.  A.  0. 


Egg  Value  of  Cooked  Bone  and  Sprouted 
Oats 

1  read  the  amount  of  \-olk  and  white 
of  eggs  estimated  in  several  dilVerent 
kinds  of  feed  for  ]M>ultry.  I  would  like 
to  know  the  amount  in  <-ooked  hone 
ground  up ;  also  in  sprouted  oats  just 
commencing  to  sprout  and  when  one  inch 
long.  B.  o. 

Connecticut. 

Tt  would  be  difficult  to  give  ti  definite 
answer  to  the  above  question  as  to  cooked 
ground  bone,  biicause  it  would  depend  so 
much  on  whether  the  fats,  juices,  etc., 
were  removed,  or  fwl  with  the  bone. 
Fresh-cut  bone  contains  in  etieh  pound 
the  elements  for  5 .9(5  yolks  and  .”»..’>(5 
whites.  Cooking  this  until  all  the  fat, 
etc.,  was  removed  would  leave  little  but 
the  lime  and  iibospliorus  of  the  bone;  both 
useful  in  the  internal  economy  of  liens 
but  not  easifv  determined  in  terms  of 
yolks  and  white.s. 

As  to  sj'-roiifed  i>ats’  if  they  are  fed 
complete,  that  h-  tiie  whole  thing,  sprout, 
oat  and  rootlets,  i  doubt  if  they  would 
vary  much  in  value  from  dry  oats;  y'v/^ 
for  each  pound  of  o;it.s,  1.95  yolks,  l.,55 
whites.  But  if  nothing  was  fed  but  tin* 
clipped-off  green  tops,  the  value  would 
be  very  much  h’ss.  not  much,  if  any 
more,  than  cabbage,  which  would  be 
about  four-tenths  of  a  yolk  and  one-tenth 
of  a  white,  for  each  pound.  But  the 
feeding  value  of  green  feed  like  sprouted 
oats  is  not  only  in  the  egg  content  of  it, 
hut  far  more  in  the  stimulating  of  the 
lien’s  appetite,  and  in  giving  the  bulk  to 
distend  the  crop,  also  contributing  the 
ehlorophyl,  the  green  coloring  matter,  so 
liighly  de.sired  by  all  animal  life  except 
the  carnivorous.  Even  man  is  not  be¬ 
yond  liking  lettuce,  spinach  and  other 
“greens.”  G.  A.  C. 


Try  This  Brooder . 

30  Days  at  My  Expense 

I  have  a  brooder  that  I  know  will  stand  up 
under  the  most  rigid  test.  I  am  a  large 
manufacturer  of  Moves  and  make  every 
part  that  goes  into  it.  I  eliminate  useless 
expense,  I  will  gladly  send  it  to  you  at  my 
expense  for  a  31  day  free  trial.  If  after  that 
time  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  with 
it, return  it  and  it  doesn’t  cost  you  a  penny. 

The  Eureka  Colony  Brooder 

(price  $17.50  and  $21.50)  is  made  of 
solid  iron;  is  self-regulating;  contains 

corrugated  fire  pot.  I  have  installed  a  new  grate  in 
my  brooder  which  cleans  out  ashes  thoroughly  and 
allows  draft  through  tire.  It  burns 
coal  or  natural  gas. 

II>i7e  today  for  literature 
which  tells  yon  all  ahont  it. 
Don’t  forget  my  absolutely 
honest  offer,  ■'■v  days  Free 
trial  at  my  expense. 

J.  R.  WOTHERSPOON 

244  N.  Front  St..  Phila. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere 


HILLi-ls,  BROODERS 

Eliminate  Gas 

Avoid  (Jas  and 
Raise  sti'onp:, 
liealthy  chicka. 

a  AS  MEANS 
DEATH.  Hill 
Colony  and 
Magic  Brooders 
ii  a  V  e  a  gas 
clianilxT,  eollecling  and  discharging  all  foul  air. 
Hilt  Brooders  were  designed  by  a  practical  poultry- 
man.  They  hold  the  lire;  maintain  an  even  heat 
and  rood  chicks  that  will  produce  a  profit. 

Price  within  reach  ol  everyone. 

Agents  wanted.  Good  territory  open. 

Send  for  valuat.le  fall  cataloirne  of  how  to  ulld  f’ou  1- 
try  and  Colony  Houses.  Also  describes  Hill  Brooders. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO., 


ONE  TURN  OF  CRANK 

f 


TURNS 
EVERY  EGG 


i  \ 


i’ 


Best  TIonstruetion. 
Simplest  t-o  Oper:ite. 


60 — 100 — 150  and 
I  »  200  Egg  Sizes 

^  Write  for  1918  Catalogue. 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

300  Grant  Ave.  NUTLEY.  NEW  JERSEY 

95  Buys  140-Egg 
^  ——  Champion 

Belle  City  Incsbator 

Double  Fibre  Board  Case,  Copper 

Tank.  Nursery.  Self  Regulated.  With  SS.2S 
Hot  WaUr  140  -  ChicK  Brooder  —  both  only  $12.95. 

Freight  Paid 

Rockies 

&aIlowod  oDoxpreHs.  Guaranteed. 
My  Special  Offers  provide  ways  to 
make  extra  money.  Ordor  Now.  or 
write  for  Free  book.  '*Hatchkis 
Facts.*’ It  tells  all.  Jim  Rohan.  I^res. 

Belle  Cityincubator  Go.,  Box  48  «  Racine,  Wis, 


ICfl  EGG  INCUBATOR 
I9v  CHICK  BROODER 


CHICK  BROODER 

r$i2“ 


Both  are  made 
Calif.  Redwood. 

Incubator  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  asbestoe  and  gal¬ 
vanized  iron;  has  triple 
walls.copper  tank ,  nars- 
[  cry.  ess  teater.  thermometer,  ready  to 
uae.  80  DAYS*  TRIAL— money  back  if 
not  O.K.  Write  foi  FREE  Catalog  Now.  _ 

[Ircnclad  incubator  Co.  Box  125  Racine, Wl«. 


Rockies 


Improved 
Post 


H.  K 


Parcel 
Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Ciilaloii  Free  on  Request 
BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


POULTRY  PAPER 

l  p-to-date:  tells  all  you  want  to  know  aliout 
caw  nii'l  management  of  |H>ultiy  forph-a-siire 
or  profit.  ftOe  per  year;  4  mouths  for  10  oeiita 
^POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Oepl.  88,  Syraense,  N.Y. 


nillpi/c  Bnfl'  Leghonia.  Rocks,  Bioilers  9c  and 
bniulVw  np.  Kale  delivery. j{u:irantee(l  Cir.  free. 
Jacob  Noiiuond,  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  Fa. 


from  vigorous  farm  "  Ke- 


WhiteWyandolteEggs  e^'is’-o^fianin's  best,  mo- 

$10:  60— $6;  15—12.  L.  O.  Quigley,  Gosheu,  N.Y. 


Eggsfor  Settingfrom  Vigorous  White  Wyandottes 

Hens  crossed  witli  pure  Knglish  strain.  $6  per 

lOO.  FRANK  M.  EDWARDS.  Water  Mill,  SuHolk  Co.,  W.  Y. 

Barron’sWhile  Wyandottes 

dams,  2?2  to  28;t-egg  records;  hens  with  255  to  273-egg 
records.  Kggs  for  sale.  Also  eggs  from  pui-o  liarroii  I.eg- 
lioriis  imported  direct.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apulacliln,  S.  T. 

White  WyandottesSr 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  this  world's  famous  stand¬ 
ard-bred  utility  strain  from  very  choice  farm  range 
breeders  at  $10  per  100— SB  per  50— $2  per  15.  As  the 
supply  is  less  than  the  doniuud  place  your  order  at 
once.  E.  B.  UNDERHILL,"  Old  Orchard  Farm,"  Poughkeepsia.  N.  Y. 

BUTTERCUPS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  15  eggs,  $*2:  30  eggs, 
$8.50.  Also  Barron  strain  Leghorns  and 
Barred  Bocks.  Circular  free. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton.  N.  J. 


25  Best  Breeds  Poultry 

Stock  and  Eggs.  Low  price.  Big 
new  illustrated  circular  Free.  See  it. 
John  E.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
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Save  Money,  Get  Quick  Service,  Help  Relieve  the  Freight  Situation 

NOW  is  the  time  to  order  goods  from  New  York,  and  “Your  Bargain  Book”  is  the  place  to  »„v  i 
select  them.  lour  Bargain  Book”  has  always  stood  for  big  values  and  prompt  service,  but 
there  IS  an  added  advantage  in  using  it  right  now.  JNeW  /< 

Because  thousands  of  cars  are  bringing  munitions  to  New  York  for  exportation,  there  is  always  an  ample  supply  of  empty  freight 
sending  goods  to  you.  That  means  there  is  no  delay  in  waiting  for  cars  when  you  order  from  New  York  City. 

TTlO  WrtTIT  ^  X  1 X. T*-.  _ _ _ _ ^  X  X  f  .  aX  .  •  ^  , 


cars  for 


The  new  edition  of  “Vour  BarKain  Book,"  shown  to  the  right,  has  been  mailed  to 
all  of  our  customers.  If  your  copy  ha.s  not  reached  you,  and  does  not  arrive  within 
a  very  few  days,  please  let  us  know. 

While  prices  everywhere  are  higher,  you  can  save  more  by  using  "Your  Bargain 


Book”  now  than  you  could  before  the  war  time  itl'ices  prevailed.  It  protects  you  from 
the  really  high  priees,  because  it  lists  merchandise  bought  long  before  recent  ailvances 
occurred. 

Locate  "Your  Bargain  Book"  now  and  keep  it  handy  through  the  days  to  come. 


$4  55  Fiber 

I  =  Seat 
*  Chair 


Quartered  Oak  China  Closet 

$ 


75AI028  Made  of 
soiectod  solid  oak  with 
handsomely  embossed 
hack  slats  and  turned 
spindles.  H  1  g  li  gloss 
golden  finish.  Guar¬ 
anteed  erat)Osse<l  fiber 
seat.  Continuous  bank 
legs  and  js)sts.  ISraee 
arms.  A  strong,  sub- 
si  Riitial  ehaJr  at  a  bar¬ 
gain  price.  Seat.  17 
17  iuehes;  18-iueh  cob¬ 
bler  S<!af.  Total  height, 
42  Inches,  Shpg.  wt., 
aliout  13  pounds  each. 

a; . $1.55 


13= 


95A285  Quartered 
oak  in  golden  high 
gloss  finisln  FlUetl  with 
lock  ami  key,  adju.st- 
ahle  shelves  and 
oast  ers.  Kieeittional 
vahie  at  our  p  r  i  e  e. 
SlilpiKKl  promptly  from 
stock  at  factory  in  In¬ 
diana.  Height,  67  in. ; 
width,  37  In.  Orna-  I 
mentesl  top  gallery. 
Bent  glass  ends.  Shpg. 
wt.,  atxnit  12,5  pounds. 

"Z, . $13.90 


Others  in  “Your  Bargain  Book** 


Solid 

Oak 

Table 


Solid  Oak 

$*T45  Rocker 

M  Solid  Oak  or 
"  Mahogany  Finish 
Satin  rubbetl  fiidsh. 
Covering,  fine  grade  of 
imitation  bla>k  leather. 
I’lllow  roll  at  top  of 
back;  full  spring  seat. 
Shipped  promiitly  from 
Xew  York  City.  Seat. 
21x17  inches.  Back,  25',^ 
inches  high  alxive  seat. 
Becllnlng  back.  Disap¬ 
pearing  footrest.  Slup- 
l)lng  wt. ,  about  (10  Ih.s. 
75A  I  268- 1  CO  Solid 

tjolden  Oak. 

75A  I  268-200  Ma¬ 
hogany  Birch  flnlshtsi. 

X . $7.45 


Comfor- 
^  table 
Rocker 

Others  in  Your  Big 
Bargain  Book 


76  A I  126  Made 

of  seleeteil  solid  oak, 
golden  finish.  JOill 
bout  arms  bolted  to 
seat.  Kmltossed  top 
hack  rail.  Full  length 
hack  posts.  Seat, 
Ikxlt)  inches;  round 
cobbler  center.  Back, 
2.S  inches  high  alswe 
scat.  Shljipiug  W't., 
about  20  pounds. 

...$2,35 


prlco. 


95A924  An  idial  table  for  llbraiy  or  living  room. 
51a>ie  of  solid  t*aK,  fumed  oak  finish,  with  magay.luo 
jiockets  at  either  cud  and  Imter  shelf  for  t>ook.s.  The 
drawer  oi>oratcs  on  extended  8li<ips  and  lias  a  Ivinged 
lid  forming  a  desk.  Fitted  with  ink  well.  Slilpped 
from  factory  in  (  ciitral  New  York.  36  inohes  long; 
24  inches  wide.  Shrg.  m.,  about  5o  lbs.  ^7  OC 
Our  price  .  I 


Imitation  Black  Leather 
Lounge,  Nicely  Upholstered 

95A2224  I'Yame  of  solid  oak.  gohlen  oak  high  gloss  fin¬ 
ish.  t  overiiig  gotsl  grade  black  imiti.tion  leather.  Diamond 
tufted.  Iriill  spring  construction.  Soft  euiioii  top  over  filling.  Slilpissi 
promptly  from  stock  at  factory  in  t'cniral  New  York.  For  our  eompleto 
lino  of  lounges  he  sure  to  see  pages  662  and  66.3  of  Your  Bargain  Bisik. 
Is-ngth,  (2  luehes:  width,  26  Inches.  24  double  cone  spiral  springs, 
bltll'pnig  weight,  about  SU  pounds. 

Our  price . 


Colonial  Rag  Rugs 


$9.85 


Strong  Kitchen  Table 


95A244I  Coiiveniciit  size  kitchen  table 
with  toxi  of  poplar  on  whltewood  frame  and 
legs  of  hanlwood,  nicely  fluisluMl  natural 
I'oliir,  varnishtsl.  Table  top  natural  W'sid 
finish.  ,V  solid,  Sentceahle  table  with  legs 
Sts  iirely  holtetl  to  frame.  Toi),  4.3x23  inches. 
Itooiiiy  drawer.  Sliliiping  weight,  about 
.15  ijuunds. 

<  lur  price  . 


aoout 

$2.95 


100  Needles 
FREE 


Great  Bargain! 


■pllug 


7  I  3A504  I’lays  (MUuuhla. 
Victor,  Kmerson,  kittle  Womler, 
Kdison  and  Fat  lie  reconls.  Sln- 
..  t.viie  motor.  .Speetl  regulator, 
.s-iiich  turutahle.  I’nivcrsai  tone-arm  ami 
repnsluccr.  pip  neeille.s  free,  (,’olonial  ina- 
liiigaiiy  llnitlictl  cabinet,  liand  ruhhetl.  9  In. 
liigii.  12  111.  wide,  12  in.  deep.  Sliipping 
weiglit,  15  pounds, 

Our  i>rlce,  each  . 


\ 


>^•11 1'i'l  1 

$9.22 


X 


=0 


38Af9l&  Brassed  Extension  Sash  Curtain  Uml 
tube  form,  3/16-iiicli  in  rliaiuctcr.  witli  a  solid  inside 
Kid  giving  it  strcngtii.  lltK.k  brackets  with  catdi  rotl. 
Extends  from  22  to  40  iuches.  tjlilppxiig  weiglit  7 
als-iut  3  ounces.  I’rii-e.  eacli _  iC 


OnlyTr  '1  OflfTn  1^9®*  Good  Timekeeper 

•  V  38A  13  15  I  'otton  M 30AI3I4  _ 


i'opuiar  .p'.aiii  colors  with  cretoimo  IxirJt.r.  All  are 
#  BH  reversime.  I’articularly  desirable  for  bungalows  atul 

M  country  homes  and  esiicclally  bright,  cheerful  and 

9  sanitary  for  the  cottage  bedroom.  Closely  woven  on 

heavy  cotton  wari>.  State  whether  you  want  the  pink. 
And  Up  preen,  brown  or  blue  colorinp. 

8A4266  Size,  24x36  in.  Shpg.  wt.,  aliout  I?!  lbs.  Price  79 C 
8A5266  Size.  27x34  in.  Shpg.  wt.,  about  214  lbs.  Price  SI  .25 
78A8266  Size,  6x9  ft.  Shiig.  wt.,  atout  15  lbs.  Price..  6.50 
78A9266  Size,  714x1014  ft.  Shiig.  wt.,  about  22  lbs..  9.25 
78AI0266  Size,  9x12  ft.  Shpg.  wt.,  about  30  lbs . i  1.85 


Save  Dollars 


Send  Today 
for  This  FREE 
Paint  Book 
Save  Money  on 
Spring 
Painting! 


TIUS  book 
telis  you  ali 
you  want  to 
know  aliout  paint 
and  iioliitlng.  It 
contains  162  ac¬ 
tual  color  cliipa 
the  entire  range- 
colors.  It  will 


covering 
of  i/aliit 
prove 


Invaluable  to  the  Home  Painter 

as  it  anti<Qj)ates  all  of  your  palntbig  needs  and  answers 
all  of  your  (luestions.  It  contains  a  paint  for  every  pur- 
ixvse:  Uou.so  paint,  barn  paint,  porch  and  floor  paint; 
roof  ■’emefits,  varnishes,  stains,  shellacks,  amomobile 
enamel,  household  specialties,  ladders  and  hni-shes.  It 
tells  you  how  to  do  yotir  own  paintbig  and  do  it  at  one- 
tliird  the  price  a  professional  painter  would  charge  you. 
It  gives  you  the  formula  of  Evercote  Paint,  and  lists  all 
paints  at  itrices  whldi  meaii.s  a  big  saving  in  your  pocket.  It 
la  your*-,  free  and  ixistpaid  for  the  asking.  Send  for  it  today. 


1(K)|)8  for  tlraping  lace.  Pair 

,  .scrim  and  muslin  curr.-iins.  In  wliito 
I  or  .Vrabian.  State  which  ycu  prettr 
when  ordering.  .'<liiig.  wi.,  i.er  pair, 
alxiut  2?4  ounces.  1  A 

I  Price,  per  jiair .  1  UC 


S-ilay  maulel 
clock  in  goldi-n  oak  llnish. 
ttolid  oak  case  10  Inclicu 
higli  and  11  iuelies  wide. 
Das  glass  crystal  in  a  plain 
brass  Ka.sli.  .strikes  the 
hour  and  half  hour  oil  a 
catlitslral  gong.  Five- inch 
Ivoroide  dial.  Sliipping 
weight,  12  lbs.  (O  QQ 
Price.  Oarh .  iPjCuOO 


Other  Porch  Furniture  in 


Excellent  ouality  netting  hi  plea.slng  design, 

.simple  but  effective.  Set  consists  of  three  pieces, 
two-side  curtains  and  valance,  and  each  jiloce 

is  beaded  and  ready  for  tlie  rod.  Kacli  curtain  . . „. 

Is  25  Inchwj  wide  and  2%  yiu'ds  long;  valance  I  inclu«  <lecp. 
Ls  26  inches  wide  by  16  hiches  deep.  Shpg.  wt.,  38A2p23 
aliout  1  tsmnd. 

38AI593  \VliUe.  38AI594  Arab. 

ITlc.e.  per  set,  either  color . $  I 


Valance  stylo  curtain  of  plain  madras;  2-hicU 
heading  at  top  through  which  to  pa-ss  rod.  Size 
of  each  curtain,  about  22  inches  wide  and  214 
yards  long.  Valanio  is  22  Intdies  wide  and  13 
Bhjig.  wt.,  about  1%  lb9. 

_  _  Green. 

38A2024  Bose. 

38A2025  Brown. 

Price,  per  set . sl 


335  Weathered  Oak  Swing 

-  75A933  Enjoy  the  Summer  on  your 

own  iKircIi  and  save  your  vacation 
.  iiKuey.  Tliis  roomy  and  restful  jmrcli 
swing  means  a  whole  season’s  comfort.  Fliiisho«l 
In  wcatliercd  oak  atid  furnished  witli  t-halns  and 
hooks  for  hatiging  from  celling.  Shipped  promptly 
from  sns-k  at  New  York  Pity.  I^eiigtli.  48*^ Inches; 
seat,  18  hichcs  deep;  back,  23  inches  higli.  qC 
Shpg.  wt. ,  about.  4.5  llis.  Our  price .  y 


Oriential  Design 

38AI230  Oriental  de¬ 
sign  In  reversllilo  taiiretry 
witli  green,  red  and  tan  stripe,  green 
jiredominatlng.  .Suitable  for  couch 
covers  and  draperies.  Width,  48  in. 
Slipg.  wt.,  about  12  oz.  per  CA_ 
yard.  Price,  per  yard . DvC 


$1 50  Printed  Linoleom 

I  =  I’rintecl  linoleum 

in  popular  jiattoru, 
neat  and  long  wearing. 

Slipg.  I'Vicc, 
Width  wt.  per  yd. 
78AI65  6  ft.  nibs.  $1.50 

7CA2l(i5  12  ft.  221hs.  3.25 


$  1  72  Floral  Design  Rug 

■=  8A5590  Velvet  Rug  in 
neat  floral  design  and 
very  special  value.  A  few  rugs  of  tliis 
kind  are  real  liivestmeut.s  at  the  price 
we  ask.  Size.  27x52  Inches.  Shipping 
wt.,  about  214  lbs.  (t|  70 

Price,  each  . 


$  1  1  95  Printed  Tapestry  Rug 

X  X -  78AI05I9  Primed  Tap- 

\rj* _ I  I* _  .X. 


.  ir  ,  -Mltercil  Rug  of  jute 

yarns,  xlade  like  a  carpet,  with  a  seam  in 
eacii  corner.  Pleasing  design  and  rich 
TOlors.  Will  give  good  servdeo  considering 
the  price  and  i.s  a  rug  tliat  will  add  to  the 
appearance  of  any  room.  Size,  9x12  feet 
Sliipping  wt.,  16  pounds.  tf*  1  1  nr* 

Price,  each  .  . 
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.Nrarch  no,  101 S 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


lipferring  to  articles  published  from 
time  to  time  in  IlUKAU  Xew'-Yorker.  re- 
iatiuR  to  Mr.  Herbert  Myrick.  Orange 
.hidd  ('o..  Piieips  Ibiblishing  Co.  iind  bis 
other  publications  and  their  .securities,  we 
have  had  opportunity  to  investigate  the 
facts  of  the  matter  during  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  trial  of  actions  against  us.  Tliis 
investigation  has  brought  out  evidence 
showing  the  propositions  following,  which 
in  jiuragraphs  1  to  S  state  Mr.  Myrick’s 
position,  to  be  true  as  ]>roven  by  tho 
records : 

1.  Investors  in  ^J’he  (’iishman  t'-o.  re¬ 
ceived  their  money  in  full  w  ith  intc*rest ; 
subscription  and  advertising  contracts  in 
its  publications  were  full}'  carried  out, 
and  the  concern  paid  100  cents  on  the 
dollar  of  its  debts  before  dissolution  years 

1!.  The  CocmI  nousekeejung  f  o.  i>aid  re¬ 
turns  to  its  investors  as  represented,  has 
retired  much  of  its  stock  at  the  full  price 
j»aid  for  the  same,  and  we  are  assured  by 
Mr.  Myrick  of  its  ability  and  intuitions 
to  do  likewise  b.v  the  shares  still  out- 
.standing.  so  that  all  who  inves-ted  in  it 
w  ill  get  out  whole,  with  interest,  before  it 
finally  dissolves 

Investors  in  guaranteed  stock  of 
Northwest  Orange  .ludd  (^o.  have  re- 
c-eived  their  interest  as  guaranteed,  also 
their  principal  in  full  at  matui’ity,  in 
accordance  with  the  guarantee  under 
which  it  was  purchased. 

4.  Orange  Judd  Co.  earned  and  paid 
dividends  regularly  for  yimrs,  and  is  doing 
an  extensive  business  tixlay  through  the 
American  Agriculturist.  New  England 
Homestead  and  its  other  periodicals. 

5.  The  Phelps  Publishing  Co.  earned 
and  paid  large  dividends  uninterrui»tedly 
for  many  years,  until  war  conditions  led 
the  directors  to  tuirsue  a  more  conserva¬ 
tive  policy  and  to  suspend  payment  of 
dividends  for  the  time  being.  Its  earnings 
for  15)17.  as  apjiears  from  its  books,  wei-e 
the  largest  of  any  year. 

r».  All  the  subscrijition  and  building  cer¬ 
tificates  issued  by  the  Myrick  ]»ublica- 
tions,  including  the  iflO  <*ertiticates  issued 
bv  Earm  Home,  also  th*‘  $1.7  certifi¬ 
cates  issued  by  the  Orange  Judd  iieriod- 
icals  and  by  Hood  Housekeeping  maguizino 
Imve  been  and  are  ladng  redeemed  in  ac- 
i-ordauce  with  tludr  tenns,  with  interest 
in  full.  The  same  is  true  of  Phelps 
building  certificates. 

7.  The  proceeds  of  sales  of  securities 
from  the  treasuries  of  these  respective 
companies  were  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  respective  properties.  Herbert  Myrick 
and  family  were  the  largest  individual 
buyers, thereof,  and  paid  in  cash  the  same 
price  tiiat  others  jiaid.  He  never  received 
any  commission,  jierquisite,  bonus  _  or 
“rake-off”  for  his  services  in  financing 
the.se  enterprises.  Although  under  no  ob¬ 
ligation  to  do  so,  Herbert  Myrick  years 
ago  jiaid  from  his  own  pocket  $100,000  in 
order  that  no  one  should  lose  a  penny  by 
The  rushmaii  Co. 

8.  The  government’s  judgment  against 
Herbert  Myrick  for  alleged  violations,  of 
postal  rules  was  set  asid<‘  by  TJ.  S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  ca.se  was  duly 
dismissed. 

The  IItjkal  Nkw-Yokkkk  hereby  with¬ 
draws  un.v  previous  articles!  or  references 
to  the  above  matters  which  nia.v  have 
.been  at  variance  with  the  foregoing  jiropo- 
sition.s. 

We  find  no  evidence  of  fraud  or  mis¬ 
representation  by  Mr.  Myrick  as  to  any 
of  these  propositions. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  letter  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Moore  Motor  Vehicle  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  which  shows  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  fake  scheme  to  me.  I 
didn’t  send  for  their  booklet,  for  I  didn’t 
want  to  invest  in  that  kind  of  stock ; 
would  rather  invest  in  Liberty  l>onds  or 
war  savings  stamps.  I  thought  by  siuid- 
ing  it  to  you  it  might  save  .someone  else 
from  getting  taken  in  by  them.  I  like 
'PiiE  R  N.-Y.  and  the  good  work  you 
are  doing  for  the  public.  I  l<M)k  at  and 
read  I’ublisher’s  De.sk  about  the  first 
thing  when  I  get  the  pajier.  .T.  K. 

Indiana. 

We  want  every  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
to  follow  J.  K.’s  advice  in  regard  to  in¬ 
vestments  at  the  ])resont  time.  During 
the  past  week  we  have  answered  inquiries 
about  investment  in  oil  stocks,  automobile 
stocks,  mining  stocks  and  stock  in  various 
commercial  enterprises.  In  response  to 
;ill  of  these  letters  we  say.  7,corc  them 
(ilo)ie  and  buy  Liberty  bonds.  This  would 
be  our  advice  even  with  regard  to  the  good, 
stiiple  seasoned  stocks  and  bonds  which 
might  pay  a  higher  rate  of  iutere.st ;  be¬ 
cause  if  we  do  not  win  this  war  then 
there  i.s  no  assurance  that  any  foiun  of 
investment  will  have  value.  Farmers  are 
seldom  approached  to  buy  st:iple  securi¬ 
ties  ;  it  is  usually  the  stock  of  question¬ 
able  value  or  no  value  at  all  that  is  of¬ 
fered  to  farmers.  It  is  to  the  farmers’ 
own  interest  as  well  as  a  iiatriotic  duty 
to  buy  every  dollar’s  worth  of  the  new 


issue  of  bonds  they  can,  and  thus  give 

\ 

the  lie  to  the  daily  pre.ss  which  has  held 
the  farmer  up  as  lacking  in  patriotism. 
Therefore,  while  the  new  Liberty  bonds 
are  available,  our  advice  is  to  refuse  to 
consider  any  other  investment  presented. 
We  also  suggest  th.at  each  subscriber 
consider  himself  a  “committee  of  one” 
to  talk  TJberty  bond.s  to  every  [irospec- 
tive  investor. 

Recently  I  noticed  in  I’ublisher’s  Desk 
mention  of  a  real  c.state  operator  in  a 
western  city  doing  business  on  the 
O.strander  plan.  I  have  met  Frank  P. 
Cleveland  of  Chicago  and  know  his 
methods  very  well.  He  used  to  run  quar¬ 
ter-page  adverti-sements,  with  his  pic¬ 
ture,  in  the  leading  magazines,  represent¬ 
ing  himself  as  “the  real  estate  expert,” 
offering  to  sell  your  business  or  real  es¬ 
tate  no  matter  where  located,  .sending 
out  his  literature  quite  freely,  consisting 
principally  of  long  lists  of  descriptions 
of  properties  for  sale,  with  occasionall.v 
the  word  “Sold”  stamped  across  the  de¬ 
scription.  This  was  part  of  the  liter¬ 
ature  he  sent  out  at  that  time  and  which 
he  called  his  “dope.”  Of  course  the  list¬ 
ing  fee  was  all  he  was  after,  as  selling 
real  estate  was  only  incidental.  At  that 
"time  he  did  business  on  the  Ostrander 
plan,  figuring  that  if  he  spent  $5,000  for 
advertising  and  caught  1,000  suckers  at 
$1.5  each,  he  would  have  $10,000  left  to 
pay  office  expenses  and  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door.  This  information  came  from 
Mr.  Cleveland’s  lips, ’so  there  is  no  guess¬ 
work  about  it.  E.  c.  s. 

Illinois. 

jMr.  Cleveland  w:is  not  the  real  estate 
operator  referred  to  in  the  previous  issue. 
Nevertheless  we  are  glad  to  give  the 
public  the  benefit  of  the  inside  informa¬ 
tion  on  Mr.  Cleveland’.s  scheme,  which  is 
the  same  as  all  the  others  asking  for 
listing  fees.  We  have  always  given 
Ostrander  credit  as  father  to  the  plan. 
Verily  the  “evil  that  men  do  lives  after 
them.” 

Will  vou  advise  me  whether  the  R.  E. 
Fuller  Co.,  patent  salesmen,  are  reliable 
As  vou  note,  they  ask  an  advance  fee  of 
.$10.‘  Enclosed  please  find  agreement 
blank,  etc.  I  have  a  patent  to  sell. 

New  .Jersey.  E.  K. 

Our  records  show  a  fraud  order  was  is- 
smai  against  the  Fuller  Co.  in  Tstw.,  1910, 
and  that  the  proprietor  had  served  18 
monihs  in  T.eavenworth  prison,  having 
been  convicted  of  carrying  on  fraudulent 
schemes  in  Milwaukee.  We  have  no  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  result  of  the  New  York  fraud 
order ;  but  evidently  Fuller  Sc  Co.  are 
doing  business  on  essentially  the  same 
basis  as  before.  The  joker  in  these  “ad¬ 
vance  fee”  schemes  is  that  whether  it  be 
a  real  estate  agent  or  a  patent  agent, 
they  simply  put  the  advance  fee  in  their 
pocket  and  make  no  serious  attempt  to 
sell  the  property.  Instead,  the  agent 
goes  gunning  for  another  sucker. 

Please  add  this  to  your  collection  of 
“sucker”  bait.  I  am  a  great  upholder  of 
your  “Warning”  column,  and  hope  you 
will  continue  your  good  work  in  this  line. 
It  is  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  it  costs 
you,  and  I  only  wish  your  work  in  this 
line  could  be  so  amplified  and  extended  as 
to  drive  this  kind  of  concern  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  permanentl.v.  E.  T.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  “collection”  consists  of  circulars 
and  letters  from  the  Nehring  Co.,  015  W. 
181st  St.,  New  York  ctiy,  real  estate  and 
insurance.  Mr.  Nehring  desires  to  make 
outsiders  rich  through  speculation  in  New 
York  real  estate,  a  hazardous  game  for 
the  investor.  If  others  furnish  the 
money  Mr.  Nehring  will  have  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  That’s  the 
comfortable  position  of  speculators  play¬ 
ing  with  other  people’s  money. 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  reliability 
of  the '  “Arrow  Service,”  a  collecting 
agency  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.?  Coiild 
you  recommend  a  reliable  collecting 
agenev  for  small  debts,  say  from  $5  to 
$20  V  ‘  H.  M.  s. 

New  York. 

We  have  on  file  the  experience  of  an¬ 
other  subscriber  who  placed  claims  in  the 
hands  of  the  Arrow  Service  for  collection, 
and  has  been  unable  to  get  statement  of 
the  money  collected.  The  service  has 
been  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  client  de¬ 
sires  to  withdraw  the  claims,  but  the 
Arrow  Service  demands  commission  on 
the  claims  before  releasing  them.  We 
have  made  several  efforts  in  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  behalf  to  get  statement  as  to 
just  what  money  the  Arrow  Service  has 
collected,  but  without  success.  “A  word 
to  the  wise  is  sufficient.” 


m/sSJio 

jspoaIcs/6r  itself 

An  INDIANA.  SILO  Ib  a  safe.  Bara  InTOBt- 
ment,  not  an  experiment.  It  Is  strong  and 
serrioeable.  It  i  b  easy  to  erect,  easy  to  011, 
easy  to  feed  from,  easy  to  pay  for.  It  is  good. 
Sixty  thousand  are  now  in  use. 

Goto  any  Indiana  Silo  owne»  and  look  at  his 
bHo.  Get  inside  of  it.  Note  the  joints;  no  iron 
to  ruBt.  Examine  the  wood;  eee  bow  free  it  is 
from  defects;  how  close-htting  it  is.  Then  ex. 
amine  the  silage  against  the  wall.  Yon  will  0nd 
it  is  as  free  from  mold  as  in  the  center.  When 
silage  is  made  in  the  wood  it  is  good  si  lage.  You 
and  your  hired  man  or  neighbors  can  put  up  an 
Indiana  Silo.  No  skilled  labor  required. 
Write  today  fop  catalog  and  com¬ 
plete  detaifa  of  our  Early  Buyers’ 

_  proposition.  Address  nearest  office, 

LTHE  INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

518  Union  BUIb . Anderson, Indiana 

618  Silo  Bids., . Kansas, City,  Mo. 

618  Indiana  Blilit . Uos  MoinoR,Iowa 

618  Live  Stoek  KxchanBS  Bids,  .  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Bennett  Bros.,  ......  Lowell.  Maas. 


Over  the  Top 

into  any  Silo  is  tlie  guar¬ 
antee  that  goes  with 
every  Papec  ■ —  large  or 
small.  You,  doubtless, 
will  not  need  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  full  ele¬ 
vating  power  of  the 
Papec,  hut  you  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing 
it’s  there — in  reserve. 

There  are  four  sizes  of 
Papecs.  A  ,  :  as  engine, 
3  or  4  H.  P.,'  v/ill  operate 
the  smallest  size.  Our 
1918  catalogue  explains 
how  a  Papec  will  pay  for 
itself  in  one  season. 
Write  for  your  copy  to¬ 
day — it’s  free. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 


110  Main  Street 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

25  Convenient 
Distributing  Points 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  la  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proul  anchoring  system  that  makes 
It  absolutely  permanenL  Ensilage  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  Bweet — it  can’t  spoil  in  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  SUo  perfectly  air-tight.  Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  You  can’t  buy  a 
better  silo.  Also  all  sizes  W  ater  Xanks. 
Our  motto  is  quality  t'.irough  and 
through.  Factories  at  Frederick,  Md. 
and  Roanoke,  Va.  Write  for  catalog. 
ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  J,  Fredericit,  Ud. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


BARNS  and  SILOS 


Our  Specialty 

A  big  discount  for  early  silo  orders. 
Prices  are  advancing.  You  can  buy 
cheaper  today  than  you  can  later  in 
the  season.  Shipments  to  be 
made  in  June. 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 
NORTH  TONAWANDA.  N.  Y. 


Save  (honey 
on  your  Silo.  Buy 
direct  from  our  mills  in 
the  World’s  Largest  Lumber 
Market,  where  lumber  prices 
are  the  lowest.  We  save  you 
all  agent’s  and  dealer’s  proBts. 
BENNETT  SILOS  are  of  firm, 
sound  knotted  lumber.  Staves  ot 
standard  thickness.  Made  through¬ 
out  by  expert  Silo  mechanics.  Easy 
to  erect.  Many  exclusive  features. 
Write  now  for  f  cD  particulars  and 
low  prices.  Ask  also  for  Bennett 
Price  Regulator  Catalog  on 
all  building  materials. 


SAT  H,  BERNEn  LUMBER 
60  Main  Street, 

N.  Tonawauda, 

N.  Y. 


CO. 


Write  for  Silver’ 

New  Book  on 
Silo  Fillers 


Increase  Your 
Dairy  and  Stock  Profits 

1918  catalog  tells  how  ’’Silverized  Silage” 
brings  maximum  yield  Irom  dairy  cows— 
ruts  weight  on  lat  stock.  ”Ohio”-Oit  silage 
Is  better  leed-rcut  clean — packs  air-tight  In 
the  silo— avoids  air  pockets — mold-prooi.  Get 
the  facts  about  Silver's  “Ohio”  Silo  Fillers  and 
Feed  Cutters,  used  by  Experiment  Stations  every¬ 
where.  88  styles  and 
sizes.  Cata¬ 
log  FREE. 

The  Silver 
,  Mfg.  Co., 

I  '36'  Brotdwiy, 

SALEM.  OHIO 


•  -  .  t  f 

Doritbliame  yom*  Cowst 
Get  this  Book-Its  Free 

^  -  I 


It  shows  the  way  to  make 
more  money  on  your  cows. 

Written  by  authorities  on 
daily  feeding.  Tells 
why  the  famous 

HARDER 
SILOS 

are  used 
Uovt.  and 
of  BUCCCftSful 
Dieo.  Write 
and  K^t  Uiia 
al’le  twk. 

Harder  Mfg,  Co*6  B«x  Jl  Cobleskill^N.Y* 


BEFORB  VOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEWOATALOQ  DESCRIBINQ  THE 
QUARANTEED  MONEV-SAVINa 


rongest  bullt.'siihplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
1  the  market.  Adjustable  automaMc  take-up  hoop;- 
mtluuous  open^oor  front — air-tight  door  and  pe^ 
anent  ladd—  sresorae  ofthe unusual  features.  The 


While  our  Boys  §0  Over  the  top  for  Democracy,  let  the  iVmerica; 
Farmer  flO  tO  the  bottom  for  that  good,  rich  soil  with 

MlJi  "wy  Made  for  Every  Purpose 

JtV  KJ  We  Iiiake  the  “  ‘  ' 


CHILLED  PLOWS 


Light  Draft  Le  Roy 
Two  Way  Sulky  Plow  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  the  up-to-date  farmer  who 
wants  a  steady,  durable,  reliable  plow 
^  which  saves  driving  around  ends,  leaves  no  dead 
r  furrows  or  back  furrows,  and  so  easy  to  handle 
that  a  boy  can  operate  it,  and  work^ equally  well 
in  all  Jxinds  of  soil.  We  make  General  Purpose 
steel  Beam  Reversible  IlilLside 
or  Swivel  I’lows,  Wood  Beam  Chilled 
Plows,  Potato  Hillers,  The  Miller  Bean 
Har^'ester,  known  everywhere  as  the  l>est 

_ _ Bean  Harvester  ever  made.  The  most 

popular  Shovel  Plows  now  in  use.  LeRoy 
Steel  frame  five  tooth  Cultivators,  all  of 
the  best  materials.  We  are  not  in  any 
combine,  or  owned  by  any  trust.  Y’e  make  the  best  and  our  prices  are  right. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  have  seen  our  goods.  Ask  your  dealer  and  write  for 
catalogue.  Cambridge  and  Lovejoy  Plows  and  Extras  furnished. 

For  IS  cents  in  Stamps  we  will  mail  you  a  Complete  up-to-date  7x10 
inches  Farmer’s  Yearly  Record  Book  to  keep  your  farm  accounts  in  legal  form. 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO^  Lc  Roy,  N.Y. 
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HELP — Who  will  help  me  work  my  dairy  farm? 

Fine  house  with  running  water,  fuel,  milk, 
etc.,  for  a  married  man  by  the  year.  Or  will 
hire  single  man  and  board  him.  Only  six  or 
eight  cows  for  each  milker.  J.  GRANT  MORSE, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

PEMAX.E  NL'RSB  or  attendant  .for  a  sanitarium 
for  nervous -.and  mental  diseases;  salary,  $22 
per  month,  with  board  and  laundry.  Address  S. 
LORD,  Stamford,; ,  Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ' 
Canning  Apples  and  Pineapples.. 


Starting  a  Fishpond 

Construction  of  Septic  Tank . 
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Farm  Conference  at  Cornell . 
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FARMERS  and 
FARM  HANDS 

Do  you  need  help  ?  or 
A  position  in  New  Jersey? 

We  secure  experienced  and 
inexperienced  labor,  and  place 
them  to  the  best  advantage 

FREE  OF  CHARGE 

Send  applications  or  call  personally 

Federal,  State  &  Municipal 
Employment  Bureau 
9-11  Franklin  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Branch  Offices:  Jersey  City,  Paterson, 
Camden,  Trenton,  Atlantic  City 

A  practical  farmer  and  expert  In 
placing  labor  in  each  office 

NOTE— Farmers :  Send  one-way  trans¬ 
portation  with  application. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
men,  mostly  without  farming 
experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady,  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blaiik.Ours  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


WE  HAVE  permanent  positions  open  for  two 
men  in  uor  cow  barn,  also  for  two  team¬ 
sters,  in.irried  or  Single  men.  Write  with 

copies  of  references.  FLINTSTONE  FARM, 
Dalton,  Mass. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  for  the  horticnl- 
tural  department  of  Delaware  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  mostly  '  orchard  work;  waeesj  $75  per 
month.  Address  C.  A.  .McCUE,  Newark,  Del. 


SINGLE  man  on  farm  to  care  for  garden,  also 
do  general  repairing  of  machinery  ...and  tools, 
oarpentering,  etc.  Also  good  teamster  and  re¬ 
liable  man  to  care  for  stock;  good  wages  and 
board.  A.  M.  HONE,  Lyon  Farm,  Lvons 
Falls,  N.  T.  ,  ■ 


The  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children 

Newark,  N.  J.,  offers  a  three  years  course  in  the 
training  school  for  nurses  to  young  tvomen  having 
completed  one  year  in  high  school,  or  the  equiva¬ 
lent.  Maintenance  and  an  allowance  of  ten  dollars 
per  month.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT 


FARM  for  SALESfitT.rJ! 

near  Salisbury,  Maryland.  The  land  is  fertile  and 
this  is  a  section  where  farming  pays.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Subscribers' Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchantfo,  make  it  known  here, 
inm  Kate  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise- 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products.  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
JJeaiers,  jobbers  and  eeneral  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Egrtes  and  other  live  stock  adver- 
ysements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages, 
peed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

reach  us.  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  m  the  following  week’s  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — .\t  once,  several  white  men  to  work 
on  an  up-to-date  farm;  must  he  experienced 
plow  hands;  good  job  for  the  right  men.  Ad¬ 
dress  J.<  E..  CLANCY,  Yemassee,  S.  C. 

W'\.NTED— A  young  man,  under  draft  age,  at 
helper  on  poultry  farm;  experience  not  neces- 
sary.  Inu  prefer  a  person  who  wishes  to  learn 
.he  business;  give  full  information  in  first  let- 
ler;  age,  weiglit,  nationality,  wages  wanted 
Springs^  poultry  farm,  Cambridge 


WANTED — Single  man  on  farm;  give  age,  ref- 
DunnS  N^jf MICHAEL. 


wanted — Yoliiig  man  or  strong  boy  of  I'lean 
_ habits  for  dairy  work  on  small  farm  making 
high  grade  milk.  Experience  not  necessary. 

MOORIiAND  F.VRM,  Kensington,  Conn. 

WANTED— Married  man  of  good  habits  as  work¬ 
ing  forehian  on  188-aere  hog  farm  located  in 
No\v  Jersey;  must  thoroughly  uiulerstaiul  hog 
raising,  feeding  and  general  farming,  and  show 
ability  as  to  handling,  men,  etc.;  woman  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  lioiisehold  duties  for  the  men  work¬ 
ing  on  the  farm,  which  at  no  time  is  more  than 
four;  permanent  place  and  good  pay  for  the 
right  man.  Apply  by  letter,  POST  OFFICE 

BOX  3,  Station  A,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MILKER — Wanted,  married  man  on  dairy  farm 
near  New  York,  to  milk  amT  take  care  of 
cows.  Wages,  $('>0;  house  rent,  fuel,  milk  and 
garden:  state  age,  nationality;  experience,  size 
of  family  and  references.  ADVERTLSEll  3087, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN — Married,  without  children — for 
small  (Juenisey  herd,  on  priv.ate  estate. 
Must  be  first-class  butterinaker.  and  'understand 
Babcock  Test.  Apply  ADVERTISER  3000, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W'.VNTED— Clean  d'ry-hand  milkers,  not  in  draft, 
for  cerHfied  dairy;  15  cows;  no  outside  work; 
wages.  .$40  to  start  with,  advancement  after 
first  month,  and  maintenance.  Write,  stating 
age  and  references.  RARITAN  VALLE'V 
FARM,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WA.N'l'ED — Dairyman;  willing  worker:  no 
l»oozcr.  Reasonable  wages;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter,  ADVERTISER  3001, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


M  AN  I'ED — First  class  dry-hand  milkers,  able 
to  milk  30-35  cows  twice  daily.  No  otlier 
work.  Wages  .$C0  and  board  per'  month.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  3094,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR-GARDENER,  from  May  to  Oc¬ 
tober.  care  for  small  vegetable  garden,  one 
cow  and  drive  auto;  4  acres  land,  near  West 
Point.  Address  27  SO.  ELLIOTT  PT,.\CE,  Brook¬ 
lyn. 


SINGLE  man  for  general  farm  work,  38  miles 
from  New  York;  state  age  and  wages  exiject- 
cd.  HOSKIN,  Middlebush,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Good  man,  married  or.  single,  that 
Is  a  hustler;  work  mostly  getting  ready  and 
caring  for  100  acres  of  corn:  wages,  $75  and 
•share  of  crop.  W.  R.  AITKEN,  Rockdale.  N.  Y. 


wanted — Boy  or  elderly  man  to  keej)  farm 
records  and  accounts:  $25  per  month  and 
board.  CONSOLIDATED  F'ARMS,  Somerville, 


A  COMPETENT  general  houseworker  for  small 
family,  near  West  Point,  for  Summer,  and 
city  in  Winter.  Address  27  SO.  ELLIOTT 
PLACE,  Brooklyn. 


tV  SINGLE  man  or  boy  wanted  on  dairy  farm 
for  Summer.  CALL  BOX  202,  Roxlniry,  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Farmer  to  work  1.50-acre  farm, 
Westchester  County;  tillable  land;  pasturage, 
barn,  iwultry  houses,  nilacliinery.  apartment 
over  garage;  spring  water;  all  for  $200.  A.  I. 
BUTTERFIELD,  Croton  Lake,  N.  Y. 


W.V.N'J’El) — Farm  lieli);  married  man;  house, 
wood,  garden;  good  wages.  M.  O.  ROSE, 
R.I).,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Immediately,  praetieal  fanner  to  do 
general  fanning  and  assist  in  care  of  pure¬ 
bred  stock;  Djilking  machines;  must  be  temper¬ 
ate,  reliable  and  liandy  with  tools;  wages,  .$45- 
$50  a  mouth,  house,  milk  and  garden;  a  per¬ 
manent  place  for  a  good  worker;  school  opposite 
house.  IRA  S.  JARVIS,  Ilartwick  Seminary, 
New  York. 

WANTED — Married  young  man  as  farm  hand; 

greenhouse  Iielper;  $45  per  month;  4  small- 
room  cottage  on  place  free.  KRETCHMAR 
BROS.,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — M.'irried  man  .to  work  on  general 
.  farm  as  teamster;  children  no  objection; 
wages,  $(>8  per  month  and  house;  prefer  man 
whose  wife  could  board  two  or  tlirce  men  diiring 
the  busy  season,  if  necessary.  FRANK  S. 
I’EER,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Immediately;  a  boy  to  do  light 
chores  and  assist  in  dairy;  must  be  reliable 
and  have  clean  habits.-  IRA  S.  JARVIS,  Hart- 
wick  Seminary,  New  York. 


W.VNTEI) — Married  man  for  general  farm  work; 
best  of  wages.  Write,  BOX  .52,  Library,  I'a. 

TEAMSTER  WANTED — Steady,  year  around  job 
on  large  estate  and  summer  resort  on  Lake 
George.  State  references  and  wages  expected. 
.‘IDl'ERTISER  3073,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


REFINED  American  widow  desires  housekeepers’ 
position.  Address  ADVERTISER  3051,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  OR  ESTATE  MANAGER— At  liberty  Jan. 

1st.  Scotch,  age  42;  many  ychrs  of  practical, 
successful  experience  in  all  branches  of  estate 
management,  dairying,  sheep,  swine,  poultry  and 
liorses.  F'amiliar  with  all  modern  methods  and 
machinery,  building  roads,  construction  work, 
renewing  run-down  laud,  Alfalfa  culture,  keeping 
records  and  accounts;  can  also  supply  first-class 
dairyman  and  herdsman;  also  stud  groom  and 
several  experienced  farm  hands.  Nothing  but  a 
good  .proposition  considered.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  EXPERT  agriculturist  wishes  a  position 
as  farm  manager,  understanding  farming  in. 
all  its  branches;-  having  managed  a  230-acre 
farm  for  10  years;  32  years  of  age,  married;: 
no  children;  c.an  accept  position  at  once. 
ADVERTISER  3086,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PDl  LTRY.MAN.  thoroughly  experienced  with 
modern  metliods.  is  open  for  A1  position;  pri¬ 
vate  place  and  New  England  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3057,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WORKING  FOREM.VN  wants  position;  willing 
to  run  place  on  sliares;  children  old  enough 
to  help.  ADVERTISER  3075.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  single  American.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  butter  making,  testing,  sanitary 
care  and  handling  of  milk;  references;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  3006,  care  Rural  Nerv- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  farm  foreman  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate  by  Scotchman:  married;  age  30; 
two  children:  life  experience  in  all  branches  of 
farming,  dairying,  care  and  working  of  all 
modern,  machinery;  best  of  references.  Reply, 
stating  wages  and  particulars.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3078  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ENERGETIC  middle-aged  woman  desires  work 
on  farm;  willing  to  work  in  or  out;  milk,  etc., 
own  rooms  required.  M..  Box  86,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

SITU.Vi'ION  WANTED  as  working  manager  of 
large  farm;  20  years’  experience  in  dairy 
farming,  breeding  purebred  stock,  fruit,  garden¬ 
ing,  etc.;  American;  married;  small  family; 
best  of  references  as  to  character  and  abilitv. 
Address  ADV'ERTTSER  3055,  care  Rural  New- 
I  orker. 


MARRIED  MAN.  30,  strictly  temperate,  wishes 
position  as  dair.v  and  herdsman,  April  1st; 
12  years’  practical  experience;  reference.  AD- 
V  ERTISEIt  3085,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.'VNTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager, 
gentleman’s  small  country  place,  where  aliso- 
lute  honesty  and  conscientious  faithfulness  will 
be  .appreciated:  married;  no  children;  no  liquor 
or  tobacco:  nine  years  one  place.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3083,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


D.VIRYMAN  desires  position  on  geutlcmau’s 
estate;  first  class  butterinaker.  breeder  and 
calf  raiser:  high  class  iiroposition  considered 
onl.v;  Swiss,  single,  36;  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  3092,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  working  foreman; 

American,  married;  college  graduate;  mider- 
stand  thoroughly  raising  farm  crops;  care  of 
animals,  operating  modern  machinery;  gaso¬ 
line  and  kerosene  engines;  best  of  refereiii-es 
furuislK'd.  ADVERTISER  3089,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


V\  AN  ri'.D — Position  as  working  foreman,  April 
15th,  single  American,  college  training,  of 
good  executive  ability.  Practical  experience  in 
gardening,  general  farming,  dairy  work.  Iiandle 
tractor,  gas  ei«gines,  pasteurizer,  milking  ma- 
cliine;  references.  BOX  483,  Amherst,  Mass 


POITLTRTMAN — Single;  Amherst  Short  course; 

two  years’  experienee;  prefer  New  York  or 
New  England  States.  .VDVERTISER  3081,  care 


Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  working  foreman  or  man¬ 
ager  on  farm;  also  son  to  work;  strictly  sober 
and  honest:  general  farming  preferred.  Ad¬ 
dress  W.  S.,  Box  1092,  Winsted  Conn.,  Sta¬ 
tion  A. 


VOTING  MAN,  18,  desires  position;  dairy  or 
general  farm;  some  experience;  references; 
state  wages.  FALLER,  New  York  State  School 
of  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I. 


FARMER — Al,  American,  45,  Protestant,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children,  wishes  jiosition  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate;  all  kinds  of  stock  raising,  hogs  a 
specialty;  best  of  references.  ROX  173.  Fish- 
kill,  N.  'Y. 


SINGLE  American,  position  on  stock  farm,  to 
milk  and  help  care  for  stock;  am  a  dry-hand 
milker;  can  give  reference  of  work,  habits,  etc.; 
wilt  be  at  liberty  after-  April  27.  CLINTON 
WILLIAMS,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  care  F.  Gallowav. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


MAGNIFICENT  dairy  farm  for  sale.  One  of  the 
^  finest  and  best  located  milk  farms  in  the 
United  States.  On  main  line  r.ailroad,  midwa,v 
between  New  Y'ork  and  Philadelphia.  Over  400 
acres  highly  cultivated  land;  190  head  finest 
inilch  _cows,  producing  2,000  qts.  daily;  , 7  dwell¬ 
ings,  5  barns,  7  silos,  ice  pond,  electricity  and 
all  modern  improvcinonts.  Ity  reason  of  death, 
entire  plant  may  lie  purchased  at  a  sacrifice. 
For  full  parliciilnrs  apply  B.  M.  PHILLIPS  & 
SON  CO.,  'Trenton,  N.  J. 

SMALL  FARM  WANTED,  suitable  for  Summer 
boarders  and  poultry;  will  iiay  cash  rent  or 
w'ould  consider  a  place  where  .1  reliable  <'are- 
taker  was  required  and  where  the  owner  would 
accept  seiwlces  and  supplies  from  farm  in  the 
way  of  rent;  unquestionable  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  Reliable  ADV’ERTTSER  3017,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry,  fruit  and  truck  farm, 
large  bouse,  completely  screened,  lino  loca¬ 
tion,  Improvements;  buildings  practically  ner\; 
stone  road,  acreage  to  suit,  plenty  stock  and 
tools;  275  fruit  trees,  most  of  them  In  bearing; 
four  minutes  from  I.aekawaiina  station,  excel¬ 
lent  commuters  service;  established  retail  route; 
good  soil.  R.  D.  BOX  65,  Montville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  farms  in  Southern  V’erinont. 
Write  owners.  APHIN  &  BUGBEE,  Putney,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE,  or  exchange  for  farm  property, 
suburban  home  in  Vienna,  Virginia;  oommut- 
ing  distance  from  Washington,  one  hour;  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  furnace  heated;  sanitary  fix¬ 
tures;  hot  and'  cold  water,  etc.  •  Address  JUL 
JOHN.SON,  Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone. 

BARGAIN — 20  acres;  Florida;  good  potato  land; 

part  cleared:  fenced;  balance  good  timber; 
$500  cash,  or  trade.  II.  BACON,  Route  9,  La- 
Porte,  Ind. 


SMALL  FARM  WANTED  to  rent,  with  option 
of  'buying;  must  be  suitable  for  raising  hogs, 
sheep,  etc.;  New  Jersey  preferred.  Give  full 
particulars.  Will  pay  year’s  rent  in  advance. 
H.  BAUM.VNN,  Dundee  Lake,  N.  J. 


FARM  BARGAIN — 126-A;  splendid  nine-room 
house;  modern  sixty-foot  barn,  with  full  cid- 
lar;  fine  for  500  Leghorns;  estimated  400  c.  of 
wood  and  .50,000  feet  lumber;  wood  sold  ou 
place  at  .$8.25  past  VV’intcr;  siilciidid  soil, 
specially  adapted  to  bay,  potatoes  and  truck; 
100  fruit  trees,  variety;  8,000  people  withiii'  live 
miles;  15  miles  to  Providence,  R.  I.;  IVi  to 
street  ear  and  macadam  road;'  buildings  cost 
$5,0IM);  sacrifice  for  $3,500,  part  casli,  easy 
terms;  owner  at  (Tistance.  Address  E.  R. 
RUSSELL,  Pembina,  N.  Dak. 

FOR  SALE — Twelve  acres  of  prett.v  good  soil. 

close  to  McKey  City  station,  N.  J.;  very 
low  price.  Inquire  to  F.  MF.NSE,  3936  Aldrich 
avenue,  south,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WELL-DRAINED  dairy  and  grain  farm,  apple 
oreliard';  14  acres  wheat,  firewood,  fair 
buildings,  Niagara  Falls  market.  Moderate 
price.  ADVERTISER  3093,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  S.VLE — Farm,  155  acres:  850  fruit  trees, 
apple,  pear;  main  road;  good  soil;  100  miles 
New  York:  price  $6,500,  one-third  down.  AD- 
V  ERTISER  3088,  care  Rural  New- "Yorker. 

Ft)R  S.-VLE — Country  home  and  six-acre  poultry 
or  dair.v  farm;  new  house;  hard  wood,  gas, 
bath,  furnace,  barns,  poultry  houses,  silo, 
garage;  on  trolley  line.  ROBT.  TWEED  Mill¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


V  ILLAtiE  FARM,  13  acres;  Colonial  house,  12 
rooms,  all  Improvements;  open  fire  places- 
modern  new  poultry  houses;  icehouse,  barns! 
root  cellar  and  nearly  new  cottage;  fruits  of 
all  kind.  Asparagus  licds;  .54  miles  from  New 
York;  $(.600;  terms  to  suit.  ADVERTISER 
3084.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


— I'i'S-acre  Niagara  County  farm;  on 
Ridge  Road,  3  miles  from  Ransomville;  13 
acres  apples,  pears;  splendid  barn;  reasonable 
terms.  CHARLES  WOLCOTT,  54  Reynolds  Ar¬ 
cade,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


COMPLETE  POULTRY  FARM— .35  acres;  425 
pullets  lieiiig  trap  nested;  1.50  breeding  liens, 
records  liiO  to  246  mated.  12  pens;  White  Wyan- 
dottes;  three  long  laying  houses,  capacity  '900- 
brooding  capaeity,  1,080;  .complete,  $5,.50«)- 
other  business.  BRAYMAN  FAR.VI,  Westvillc. 
New  Hampshire. 


VIRGINIA  farm  for  sale;  lies  along  electric 
o/m***^"**^’  biiles  from  Washington,  D.  O.  • 
200  acres:  9-room  house;  good  buildings;  plenty 
water  and  wood;  one  mile  from  station. 
GEO.  W.  BLISS,  Sterling,  V’a. 

FOR  SALE — 21%  acres  in  Germantown  village- 

coT)Ns!"Tivmr  n'  y"'  H. 


FARM— About  1.30  acres;  fine  location  in  Orange 
unlimited  market;  highest  prices; 
never-failmg  stream  running  through  fine,  per¬ 
fectly  flat  meadow;  heavy  soiled;  good  build¬ 
ings;  eipilpped  with  modern  implements,  includ¬ 
ing  creeping-grip  tractor;  ideal  for  dairying 
farming;  $12,000;  easy  termi! 
BOX  1690,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


ESTABLISHED  poultry  business,  well  adver 
tised,  fully  equipped;  a  high-class  custom 
housing  capacity,  1,500  liens;  brooding  capacity 
2,500  cliicks;  incubator,  new,  6,000  eggs;  rnii 
ning  water  system;  barns,  stables,  horse,  cow 
all  fanning  iinplenients:  motor  truck,  etc.:  non 
in  full  operation:  a  rare  opportunity.  Address 
ADV'ERTISER  3079,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


OWNER  in  poor  health  must  sacrifice  good  Now 
York  dairy  farm.  Particulars,  8.58  Sumner 
Ave.,  .Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


J 


bees 
Get 
N.  Y. 


VVANTEI) — Old  honey  combs.  If  your 
have  diert  don’t  let  the  coinbs  ^vasto 
my  prices.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  West  Danby,' 

VV  .'VNTED — 4, .500  feet  of  second-hand  galvan¬ 
ized  tor  black  if  in  good  condition)  water 
pipe  1  inch,  11,4  inch,  1%  inch,  or  2  inch  BI  Y 
HARDWARE  CO,,  Ileiidirsonville,  N.  C 

Harvester  Mogul,  8-l(! 
H.P.  kerosene  tractor,  with  2  bottom  14-incli 
Oilier  plow  and  double  disk  tandem  liarrow  all 
new  last  year;  $900.  L.  J.  DAVIS,  Akron,  N.Y. 

P®*'  gallon. 

JAAlLb  It.  Insinore,  -Mississipiji. 

I'VVRMERS— This  association  is  in  the  market 

lor  carload  lots  or  less  of  grain,  cabbage, 
roots,  etc.  NOR'I’H  BERGUX  COUNTY  CO  'OP 
ERATIVE  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION,  M^cstwood! 


— Country  board  in  New-  York  State 
for  an  elderly  convalescent;  is  a  good  worke 
on  farm  or  trucking,  and  as  soon  as  fully  re 
covered  is  willing  to  earn  Ids  lioard.  Address 
wltli  terms,  ADVERTISER  3082,  care  Kiiia 
New- xorkor. 


IN  ri'jliN A3  lONAL  Ha.v  Press,  used  one  Season 

„ ''7-  $600.  Will  sacrifice! 

I  HII.IP  L.  JONES,  S.vosset,  L.  1. 


F'OIl  SALE— Twelve  unused  Standard  Coloiiv 
lUlEWSTER  POULTRY 
Cornwall,  N,  Y. 


F’OR  SALE — Aspinwall  potato  planter.  EDWIN 
M.  JOHNSON,  Spring  Valley,  New  York. 


20-ft.  oarriage;  J 
Head-blocks;  .54- inch  saw;  gauge  roller:  ijo-.vei 
receder.  J.  R,  HUN3%  Princeton,  N.  J. 

F'OR  SAI.E — One  new 
price  $.50  on  ears, 
ville,  N.  Y. 


I-  Caledonia  bean  puller; 
T.  E.  CROSS,  Lagrange- 


WILL  EXCHANGE  seyen-room  sea  shore  cot 
tage  for  a  Moline  5-10  tractor  and  plows  an 
equipment  in  perfect  working  order;  send  d« 
scription.  ADVERTISER  308i(,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker, 


FOR  .SALK — Evan’s  potato  planter  in  lirst-cla.ss 
condition;  price  .$30.  HOWARD  HARRIS 
Stanley,  N.  Y.  ’ 


FOR  SALE— McKay 
incli  canopy:  used 
W.  J.  CALHOUN,  Holm 


coal  Inirning  brooder,  .52- 
one  season^  like  new;  $10. 


CHOK  ES'P  Vennoiit  maple  syrup  and  sugar 
direct  from  tlie  liest  camps  to  customers’ 
maple  syrup  iu  one  gallon  cans,  .$i  85-  half’ 
gallon  cans,  95c  pirn  can.  Maple  sugar  in  •> 
7  and  13  pound  tins;  25  cents  per  pound  p' 

?!  rI^ic^’ V^““‘ 


FOR  SALE— Two  James  Barn  ventilators  new 

FRAME  C.  P.ROWX,  P.  O.,  Westervilll 
Ohio,  R.  F.  1).  wesuniue 


EXl’RAC'TEO  honey,  buckwheat,  12  pounds  bv 
parcel  post,  prepaid.  In  tliird  zone.  $2  7.5- 
sccond  zone.  $2.60.  K.\Y  C.  WILCOX,  Ithiica! 


N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  4. 


W.VNTED— Stump  puller,  Fitzpatrick  make 
HENRY  BAUMGARTNER,  Vera  Cruz,  pT 


BRAND  new-  N]^o.  11  Newtown  brooder  stove,  cost 
$30  for  $25.  Reason  for  selling — stopped 
farming.  ROBT.  G.  HIGGINS,  Flemington,  N^.  J. 


ONE  Grant-Ferriss  Combination  R.ve  and  O-it 

Thrasliing  Machine,  12  by  li4  inch  cylinder 
One  Dederick  No.  1  Parallel-Joint  Hay  Press 
making  bales  45  by  22  by  18  inches.  One 
Champion  Elevator  Potato  Digger.  One  W  A 
AVood  2-horse  Hay  Hake.  One  2-horse  11  by  7 
inch  American  Seed  and  F'ertilizer  Drill.  One 
Low-down  Solid-wheel  'rriick,  with  nearly  new 
Combination  Hay  and  Stock  Rack.  One  Air¬ 
tight  Company’s  Power-driven,  200  gallon  Steel 
3'ank,  Orcluird  Spraying  .Macliine,  on  Steel 
3'ruck.  One  AVooif  Splitting  Machine.  F’ortv 
Complete  James  Steel  Stanchions  and  Eiiiiip- 
meut.  All  the.se  tools  are  in  gooii  working 
order,  and  will  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices, 
packed  for  shipment,  f.  o.  b.  here.  F'LINT- 
STONE  FARM,  Dalton,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Breaking  cart,  saddle  and  honey. 

0.  BARCLAY  AVARD,  Huntington.  L.  I. 


Un*  &«•.  O.S.  Pat  OC. 

Time  to  Re-tire? 
(Buy  Fisk) 


I 

A  BIG  TIRE^ — and  a  big-button,  non-skid  tread 

with  endurance,  beauty,  resiliency,  speed,  economy, 

safety,  comfort,  luxury — incorporating  all  the  elements 

of  Fisk  quality  and  experience  plus  the  desirability  of 

cord  construction. 

» 

It  is  backed  by  an  old-fashioned  trademark  which 
enjoys  a  world- wide  reputation  for  integrity — and  the 
utmost  confidence  of  buyers  everywhere. 

It  has  everything  that  brains,  caie  and  practical 
knowledge  can  put  into  a  tire — with  a  lot  of  extra  miles 
that  you  can  obtain  only  from  Fisk  bigness,  Fisk  qual¬ 
ity  and  a  countr5rwide  system  of  complete  and  fully 
equipped  Service  Branches. 


For  Sale  Everywhere 


^urna 


> 

PI 

April  6,  1918  -  Five  Cents  a  Copy 


Sunday  Rest  in  the  Pasture 


:  .,\  *r- 


L- 


^^*^^Round  of  Farm  Work 

^ Republic  Special  on  kind  of  farm  ^ 

trucking — and  save  money  and  gain  speed.  This  ^^■* 

M  powerful  ^-tonner  is  famous  for  its  capacity  for  exce.ss 
W  strain.  It  is  being  used  to  haul  grain,  hay,  cattle,  fruit  and 

produce  to  market  or  shipping  stations.  It  brings  home  all  ^ 
supplies,  machinery  and  repairs  from  town — the  biggest  loads  that  \ 
are  piled  on  it.  It  is  a  winner  in  the  dairy  farming  business.  It  does  all  kinds  ' 
of  hauling  on  the  farm.  And  it  is  ready  for  work  all  the  time — 24  hours  a  day 
— winter  or  summer — bad  roads  or  good  roads.  Write  for  special  folder. 

There  is  a  Republic  for  Every  Farm  Demand 

his  cut  illustrates  the  internal  Republic  Special  ^-ton,  chassis 

sar  drive  of  Republic  trucks.  A  ,  -1,  $995;  Republic  ^spatch  for 

assive  I-Beam  carries  the  entire  Hvery  purposes,  $895;  1-ton  with 

ad.  The  drive  axle  is  separate,  ^  %  bowtopandstakeor  expressbody, 

nd  its  sole  work  is  to  drive  the  vl  $1295;  l>^-ton  chassis,  $1650; 

ruck — to  move  the  load.  The  I/#  2-ton  chassis,  $1975; 

hnw  ninion  is  meshed  fi  Dreadnaught  chassis,  $2950; 


—between  hub  and  nm — msur- 
mg  the  greatest  leverage. 

We  furnish  any  kind  of  farm  body — also  hoist,  gravity 
be  equipped  with  cattle  or  hog  racks.  Addrei  " 

Republic  Motor  Truck  Co 

%  See  Your 

Nearest 

i  Republic  ...JF 

\  Dealer 


[nc.,  Alma,  Michigan 

Dealers  and  Service  Stations  in  Over 
1300  Distributing 
. . .  Centers 


■^v  ^  V. 


v5  ^  ' 


:^W 

V««V  j 


ysINTERNA 

^GEAR 

Mrive 


- <9./- 
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"  The  Shepherd’s  Busy  Time 

When  the  Lambs  Arrive 

AMP.IXG  PENS. — The  t<tork  is  leaving  ns  ahtiut 
a  dozen  lambs  daily,  and  after  a  little  human 
attention  to  some  of  them,  they  all  appear  glad  that 
they  are  in  Ohio.  It  must  ho  an  old  curmudgeon  of 
a  farmer  who  is  not  delighted  to  see  an  infestation 
of  his  premises  with  young  animals,  and  the  inno¬ 
cent-looking  lambs  are  the  dearest  of  all.  Nature 
does  her  best  on  the  brand-new  farm  stock,  colts, 
calves,  lambs  and  even  little  pigs,  if  the  little  rascals 
are  studying  destruction  and  riot  before  the.v  are 
able  to  walk.  I  read  many  suggestions  for  hurdle 
lambing  pens,  so  will  .give  our  methods  these  days. 
We  keep  a  set  of  hoards  for  two  lanes  parallcd  with 
the  foundation  wall  that  we  take  down  and  ri.g  up 
cnch  Spring  before  nocnled.  They  make  two  walls 
four  feet  wide  and  three  feet  high  when  naih'd 
lightl.v  to  uiu’i.ghts.  and  then  gates  four  feet  wide 


movin.g  amon.g  them,  makin.g  it  c'asy  for  maniiiula- 
tiou.  It  is  a  .great  mistake  to  Ir.v  to  work  with  all 
classes  mixed,  because  they  each  nec'd  dilTerent  care, 
and  with  110.  when  a  lot  of  lambs  were  lying,  play- 
in.g  and  sneakiu.g  amon.g  them,  we  would  have  an 
.awful  mess,  and  none  of  the  nc'edy  could  he  seen 
to  ri.ght.  P>y  this  sc'par.atiou  we  caui  watch  the  lambs, 
their  mothei's,  and  the  owes  to  come,  for  their  dif¬ 
ferent  calls. 

APRAXGEWENT  OF  STAPLE.  —  The  stable 
proper  is  40  by  42.  with  a  shed  l:l  by  40.  room  to 
w.aste  in  the  he.ginning  of  Winter,  hut  when  the 
slu'ep  put  on  20  i)ounds  each  and  the  wool  gro\vs, 
space  is  at  a  premium.  The  hunch  yet  to  lamb  is 
let  out  every  nice  day  for  exercise  at  fodder,  hut  it 
is  not  safe  to  lU'olong  the  time,  since  that  would 
moan  hookin.g  a  horse  to  a  boat  and  some  transpor¬ 
tation.  The  ewes  with  lambs  ai'o  kej)!  in  until  later 
with  the  shed  extra  for  all  the  outlet  tlu'y  need,  and 
in  the  pens,  the  little  fellows  are  lying  in  the  cor- 


that  is  weakly,  or  .an  unfoiduuate  with  paralyzed 
h'.gs  or  a  stiff  nc'ck.  They  seldom  .get  right,  hut  wlnm 
f.  ewe  loses  her  lamb,  or  we  are  sui'e  it  is  a  gouer, 
we  .grab  off  the  film  on  a  ncnv  twin's  nose  and  paste 
it  on  her  nostrils  and  put  the  twin  with  her.  It 
sometiimvs  woi-ks  at  once,  and  a.g.aiii  it  lake's  i)a- 
tiemee,  which  is  a  great  c'ducator  in  the  formation 
of  charactei'. 

THE  DANGER  OF  PNETAK  )XIA.— About  the 
worst  trouble  is  piummonia.  hec.ause  it  is  fatal.  It 
comes  later  and  it  hurts  like  everything  to  lose  a 
nic(\  big  lamb  after  it  has  i)r('-empt('(i  a  jdace  in  the 
flock.  It  comes  h.v  the  little  idiots  running  outside 
until  hot  and  exhaustc'd.  and  then  .getting  chilled 
lying  on  the  ground  restin,g.  The  lungs  of  a  lamb 
are  soft  as  .felly.  Then  all  real,  good  land)s  .are  li.ahle 
to  so-called  “lamb  cholera”  after  .a  few  weeks  old, 
■and  some  of  them  .get  it.  I  believe  it  comes  from  too 
much  rich  milk  witli  tlu'  otlu'r  food  they  have.  Pneu¬ 
monia  is  fatal,  l)ut  if  the  other  is  di'tected  early  .and 


of  Shropshire  Etres  on  a  Fiirni  hi  Wesiern  Indionn.  Fifi.  .2.7.0. 


and  three  high  are  hinged  every  four  feet  to  the 
side  walls.  The.se  can  he  opeiu'd  and  hun.g  along 
the  sides,  or  closed  across,  makin.g  pens  four  feet 
square.  Either  immediately  hc'fore  or  after  a  ewe 
needs  her  compartment,  she  .goes  to  the  one  farthest 
back,  the  letting-out  pl.ace  for  all,  as  they  are  ready 
to  turn  with  the  hunch.  In  a  day,  or  longer,  as  soon 
as  the  lamb  is  stron.g  enough,  and  owned,  it  and 
mother  are  let  out.  Xine  got  freedom  today  and  a 
few  weakly  fellows  were  mo\ed  to  another  lane  of 
pens  for  longer  time.  The  object  is  to  have  as  many 
empties  us  possible,  for  “we  know  not  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth.” 

SEPARATIXG  TlliS  NURSERY.— The  part  of  tne 
stable  they  are  turned  into  is  fenced  with  racks  from 
the  original  flocks,  so  that  neither  the  mothers  nor 
lambs  will  bo  in  the  Avay  of  new  arrivals,  making  it 
better  for  all  parties.  As  the  new  flock  grows  in 
nnmbers,  the  racks  are  moved  to  give  more  room 
which  the  dwindling  bunch  does  not  need,  and  they 
are  all  so  tame  they  are  almost  indifferent  to  our 


ners,  or  st.a.g, goring  about,  whih'  the  mothers  ai’e 
looking  for  wisps  of  Alfalfa,  little  boxes  of  feed,  or 
the  water  bucket.  If  the  ni.ght  is  cold,  a  roof  is 
made  with  canvas  and  blanki'ts  wlu'iv  the  heat^of 
the  ewes  keep  the  little  chaj»s  warm,  .and  the.v  must 
forego  strict  rules  of  proiK'i*  ventilation  theji.  Our 
aim  is  to  have  them  all  arrive  in  March  to  have 
them  strong  when  .gra.ss  come.s,  to  give  extra  wool 
next  Sj)ring  .and  have  them  off  our  hands  for  crop- 
])ing  this  one. 

CARE  OF  LAMBS. — The  lambs  have  their  “creep” 
and  the  oats  with  Alfalfa  leaves  mixed  taste  good 
after  stealing  through  holes  to  it.  The  aim  is  to 
grow  all  our  feed,  but  we  geiu'rall.v  bii.v  ,a  few  bags 
of  bran  to  mix  for  both  ewes  and  lambs  at  this 
time  of  year,  but  we  will  positivel.v  ])uy  no  com¬ 
mercial  feeds  now.  Thei’e  is  one  drawback  that 
stays  Avith  us ;  Ave  cannot  see  how  to  keep  the  little 
craAvling.  jumping  felloAvs  from  tram])ing  on  the  hay 
in  the  feed  racks,  but  can  take  considerable  from 
lambs.  There  are  other  troubles,  like  one  of  .‘i  pair 


.some  bakin.g  so<la  wat('r  .given,  it  ma.A'  cure.  Also 
the  OAves’  rations  are  cut  doAvn,  and  for  fear  th.'re 
is  iin  acid  condition  in  their  milk,  they  have  soda 
mixed  in  their  fml. 

THE  YEARLINGS. — Across  the  road,  in  the  other 
barn,  are  the  old  “lambs”  tlnit  came  a  .vear  ago, 
that  Avere  still  lambs  to  us  until  this  invasion,  but 
are  uoav  big  duffers,  Avith  bodies  Avei.ghing  7.“  pounds, 
covered  Avith  12  poAinds  of  avooI.  We  seem  to  have 
lost  them  entirel.v  and  got  sheej)  in  their  i)lace,  sheep 
that  stick  to  us  as  though  the.v  had  knoAA'ii  u.s  all 
their  lives,  but  it  seems  as  if  they  came  from  far 
UAA'ay  to  u.s.  It  is  like  Avheu  a  neAv  h.-ih.A'  comes  to 
a  home  the  old  baby  becomes  a  chunk  of  a  boy  or  a 
girl,  and  its  .autocracy  is  forever  past.  I’arasites 
are  another  enemy  of  lambs.  When  I  formerly 
bought  all  kinds  of  sheep,  some  of  the  lambs  Avere 
loaded  Avith  them  and  Avere  Avorth  m)thing,  hut  if 
ours  have  any  the.v  are  saying  nothing  about  them. 
Well-kept  Delaines  are  immune  from  them,  or  at 
least  from  evil  result'!  from  them,  hut  Avhen  they 
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iiiflnonoo.  tliore  are  fatalities  with  both  ewes  and 
lainhs  Irein  weakened  eonstitutiinis.  The  man  who 
does  net  eai’e  for  his  sheeji  does  not  deserve  any 
inoi-(*.  ( >n  tlie  otlier  hand,  the  assessoi-  ))ena]izes 
every  man  wli<»  <-,ires  for  his  stoek.  This  seems 
stran,t:(‘.  hnl  in  this,  as  in  all  other  eases,  the  man 
who  does  I’ijrht  can  stand  it  and  sneeeed  l)ett<‘r  than 
the  other  ftdlow. 

THE  SON'S  OI’J‘OltTUNITY.— The  write»»  takes 
little  credit  foi-  our  hai)p.v  Hock,  since  I  have  put 
i  (‘arly  all  the  car(*  of  it  on  the  son.  who  was  not 
dec-eived  b.v  the  hire  of  town  or  cit.v.  and  the  shwp 
have  arrived  hy  his  attention  and  study.  He  saj's 
nothiiiK  about  their  merits,  hut  T  know  he  has  in¬ 
ternal  satisfaction  when  good  .iudges  tell  him,  “It  is 
the  best  hunch  of  stock  sheep  I  ever  saw.’’  Tlien 
how  indifferent  he  is  when  asked  to  jirice  some  of 
them,  es]teciall.v  when  we  .sell  wether  yearlings  and 
wool  only.  Comiiare  the  listless,  eight-hour  worker 
with  his  da.v  and  night  close  attention.  He  has  got 
awa.v  from  me  with  m.v  lanterns  and  outside  water, 
and  turns  a  button  or  a  h.vdrant,  that  I  now  confe.«s 
he  fixed  to  perfection  right  past  my  objections.  T 
look  this  chap  out  of  high  school,  sent  him  to  agri- 
culturitl  college  for  three  months  to  get  the  hang  of 
hooks  on  farming,  and  a  look  upwards,  gathered 
some  good  .shei'p  for  him  and  started  him  to  grow 
f('(‘d  for  them.  Looking  out  at  older  hoys  getting 
wages  or  salaries,  he  said  for  a  coujile  of  years,  “I’m 
not  making  anything,’’  Imt  was  told  to  “hang  cn 
and  wait.” 

THE  rOLLEtJE  HAN. — I  tore  ojicn  a  lettei-  today 
from  an  ajiiiarently  ver.v  nice  young  man.  wanting 
a  place  on  a  stock  farm,  sa.ving  he  has  had  “a  four- 
year  ciiurse  at  an  agricultural  college.”  Hy  repl.v 
was.  “(trail  the  first  thing  you  can  get  to.  Work  like 
the  dickens,  think  while  at  it,  and  ask  (piestions  of 
the  boss  about  the  work,  read  along  the  line  of  your 
work,  and  if  this  place  doesn’t  suit  .vou,  some  man 
who  needs  a  man  like  you  will  call  you.  Keeii  on 
for  years  and  .vou  will  know  something  and  he  one 
of  the  most  indeiiendent  men  in  the  world.’’  The 
pajiers  are  full  of  graduate  apjilicants.  seeking  to 
manage  farms  or  he  forenum,  some  of  whom  get 
positions  from  merit,  others  from  a  “pull,”  and  I 
have  my  doubts  about  the  efiiciency  of  any  of  tliiMu 
(Hiualling,  either  in  managing  or  doing  the  menial 
work  of  this  home-grown  specimen,  I  have  never  seen 
a  bunch  of  50  or  more  sheeji,  about  an  agricultui’al 
college  fti-  anywhere,  that  did  not  have  a  “tail  end,” 
and  sometimes  a  s<u-ry  one.  All  the  “.^killed’’  stock¬ 
men  I  have  known  have  a  scajiegoat  for  that — ])ara- 
.sites,  and  the  r»*asons  in  lec-tuivs  a)id  books  on  the 
cause  is  “infestc'd  jiastures,”  while  the  prevention 
and  cure  is  to  use  muv  grass.  Our  jiastiu'es  are  from 
115  to  42  .vears  old.  on  which  .shec'])  run  Summer  and 
Winter.  Then  “dogs  carry  infestation,”  while  the 
town  slaughter-house  is  in  a  ])asture  u.sed  for  sheep 
5.)  .veai's,  over  Avhich  the  dogs  drag  and  gnaw  be(?f 
heads.  Ilducation  and  books  ai'e  good,  but  there  are 
means, of  knowledge  within  the  resources  of  all  with¬ 
out  either.  w.  w.  i{Eyxoi.n,s. 

( )hio. 


Oats,  the  Crop  for  the  North 

Part  II. 

I’lH'H  ENTINH  Itl'.'^T. — No  chemical  has  yet  been 
found  with  which  black  stem  rust  can  be  combated. 
It  can,  howevei-,  l>e  controlled  somewhat  l)y  pre¬ 
ventive  measiires.  Chief  among  the.se  is  early 
i^eeding.  As  mentioned  before  in  this  article,  late 
grain,  because  of  usual  weather  conditions  in  the 
l.atte]’  stages  of  its  deA’elopment,  is  more  likely  to 
be  “stnick’’  with  rust:  the  mugg.v,  damp  days  of 
the  “dog  days”  ])ei-iod  being  especially  favorable 
for  this  di.^ease.  Air  drainage  through  the  field, 
secured  by  thin  seeding,  and  to  a  still  greater  ex¬ 
tent  by  drilling,  is  also  an  aid  in  warding  off  this 
enemy  of  the  oat. 

SEED  SEI.ECTION. — An  examination  of  the  oat 
l)lant  Avill  show  that  the  seeds  ai’c  usuall.v  borne  in 
pair.s,  a  small  oat  and  a  large  one  being  carried 
together.  Naturally  the  larger  oat  carries  a  greater 
supply  of  ])lant  food  for  the  .voung  ])lant.  and  if 
other  conditions  are  ecpial  a  field  .sown  from  these 
selected  .seeds  avIII  give  better  returns  than  if  the 
small  oats  were  sown.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as 
to  remove  all  foul  weed  seeds  jiossible,  oats  should 
be  carefull.v  graded  by  means  of  a  good  fanning 
mill  and  the  weed  seeds  so  extracted  carefully 
ground  or  fed  to  ]ioultry  at  a  i>lace  where  there  is 
no  pos.sibility  of  their  getting  into  the  manure  and 
so  back  to  the  land — a  seed  that  goes  through  the 
digestive  .system  of  a  fowl  is  destroyed.  This  grad¬ 
ing  and  cleaning,  aside  from  .■sorting  out  the  best 
seed  and  cleaning  it  from  weeds,  secures  seed  of  a 
uniform  size,  and  removes  small  sticks  and  straws 
that  might  clog  the  drill,  making  seeding  even. 

WEED  ENEMIES. — Weed  enemie.s,  among  wliicb 


is  wild  mustard — the  worst  weed  pest  of  the 
northern  oat  fields — can  best  be  combated  at  this 
time.  A  careful  cleaning  of  the  seed  each  year, 
making  sui’e  that  no  weed  seed  is  returned  to  the 
land,  helps  to  keep  this  ])est  in  check.  Where  the 
('at  ci-op  follows  one  that  is  cultivated,  as  coni, 
which  is  usually  the  case,  clean  culture  of  the  crop 
helps  to  keep  the  field  clean  the  next  year.  This 
coupled  with  a  careful  pulling  of  the  scattering 
specimens  before  the.y  seed  kee])s  the  farm  clean  and 
makes  for  better  yield.s.  Where  a  farm  is  so  in¬ 
fested  with  weeds  that  any  of  the  above  methods 
cannot  be  used.  s)»rayin.g  is  sometimes  re.sorted  to. 
For  this  imrpo.se  an  iron  sulphate  solution  or  a 
cop])er  sulphate  solution  is  used.  The  proportion 
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for  the  iron  sulphate  s-olution  is  75  pounds  to  5(» 
gallons  of  wafer,  this  making  a  20  per  cent  solution, 
while  for  the  copper  sulphate  solution  but  12  pounds 
are  ustal  for  50  gallons  of  Avater,  as  only  a  3  per 
cent  solution  is  re<iuii'ed.  The  quantity  indicated 
makes  about  enough  thoroughly  to  spray  an  acre, 
and  the  spraying  should  be  done  before  any  seed 
jiods  are  formed  to  give  l>est  results. 

PFTTIN(i  IN  SEED.— As  a  .sc'Cding  device  (he 
di'ill  is  alK^ad  of  all  other  machines.  If  the  field 
lias  been  well  prepared  the  seed  can  be  placed  at  a 
very  even  depth  Avith  a  drill  and  as,  unless  on  a 
very  dr.v  soil,  the  seeding  should  be  shallow,  this 
is  quite  an  advantage  as  all  of  the  seed  is  covered 
though  not  too  deep.  Becaiise  of  this  even  cover¬ 
ing  drilled  grain  comes  up  evenly  and  quickly,  and 

YIELD  OF 
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birds  and  other  enemies  have  little  time  to  Avork 
upon  it  Avhile  at  the  pro])er  stage  for  them  to  do 
much  damage.  I.ess  seed  is  nMjuired  per  acre,  and 
this  in  it.self  is  (luite  an  item  if  a  large  area  is  to 
be  sown;  there  seems  to  be  less  ti'ouble  from  laist 
Avith  drilled  gi'ain,  probably  becau.se  of  the  better 
air  drainage  mentioned,  and  finally  experiment 
stations  report  a  larger  yield  i)er  acre,  no  doubt 
due  to  a  combination  of  all  the  causes  enumerated 
above. 

SEED  IMPROVEMENT.— Reports  of  experiment 
.stations  ^oaa'  that,  althou.gh  little  has  been  done  by 
the  individual  farmer  along  this  line,  the  oat  is 
capable  of  rapid  improvement  by  careful  selection 
of  the  seed.  Qualities  to  be  tried  for  are  large, 
plump,  uniform  kei’nels,  carrying  a  thin  shuck,  so 
that  the  percentage  of  kernel  meat  compared  to 
shuck  is  high ;  a  high  percentage  of  grain  compared 
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to  straw;  stiff  straw  and  an  upright  habit  of  groAvth 
tending  to  prevent  lodging  and,  of  cour.se,  a  high 
yield  per  acre.  Oats  vary  widel.y  in  these  respects, 
even  in  the  same  variet.A’,  hut  in  general  an  oat  that 
is  well  adapfed  to  the  locality  in  which  grown  will 
luiA'e  a  thinner  .shuck  and  more  of  the  other  desir¬ 
able  characteri.stics,  than  Avill  an  oat  AA'hich  is  not. 
After  a  desirable  strain  has  been  obtained  it  may 
be  improved  by  going  through  the  field  before  har¬ 
vesting  and  selecting  the  fine,  early  ripening  heads 
haA'ing  the  qualities  desired.  bobert  it.  smith. 


Home  Preservation  of  Eggs 

Part  I. 

TARILIZING  THE  SUPPLY.— Hoav  can  eggs  at 
45  to  50  cents  a  dozen  he  made  to  take  tlie  place 
of  eggs  at  05  to  70  cents  a  dozen?  This  is  a  question 
Avhich  Avill  be  asked  countless  times  this  year.  The 
ansAA'er  is  a  short  one,  namel.A’,  by  home  preseiwation 
of  eggs.  As  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  IMay 
are  the  months  of  the  year  Avhen  eggs  are  the  m<,st 
plentiful,  it  is  quite  evident  that  those  are  the 
months  when  eggs  are  the  cheapest;  also,  as  Dc- 
tober,  NoA’cmber,  and  December  are  the  mouths 
Avhen  eggs  are  the  lea.st  plentiful,  it  is  evident  that 
those  are  the  months  when  eggs  are  the  deai'e;-t. 
If  eggs,  thei’efoi’e,  inirchasd  at  45  to  .50  cents  .a 
dozen  can  be  sa\'tal  for  use  when  eggs  are  Avorth  05 
to  70  cents  a  dozen,  there  is  a  manife.st  saving.  That 
is  exactl.v  AA'hat  is  done  by  man.v  every  year,  and 
what  slnmld  be  done  b.A*  a  great  man.v  more. 

METHODS  OF  PRESERVING.- There  are  tAvo 
methods  by  which  eggs  may  be  preserved  for  home 
consumidion ;  one  is  b.A^  means  of  waiter  glass — 
sodium  silicate — and  the  other  is  b.v  means  of  a 
high  melting  jioint  A’aseline  or  other  pastes.  For 
the  first  method,  a  large  earthen  crock  should  be 
]trocui’ed — a  good  size  being  a  four-gallon  capacity. 
Avhich  will  hold  about  10  dozen  eggs.  The  crock 
should  be  washed  and  sterilized  Avith  boiling  bot 
water.  To  make  the  pi’eseiwing  solution,  add  nine 
liarts  b.v  A’olume  of  Avater — jireviously  boiled  and 
later  cooled — to  one  part  of  sodium  silieatt'.  The 
eggs  ma.v  then  lie  placed  in  the  crock.  .«mall  end 
down  to  keej)  the  contents  of  egg  in  normal  jmsition, 
and  the  solution  poured  on  the  eggs,  care  being  taken 
to  cover  the  eggs  completely,  foi*  eggs  w’ill  spoil  if 
not  completely  coA'ored.  Put  the  lid  on  the  crock 
and  set  it  aw'a.v  in  a  dark,  cool  jjlace.  To  remoA’e  the 
glassy  coating'  on  the  eggs  when  r(*ad.v  to  use  them. 
simpl.v  Avash  Avith  a  damp  cloth.  They  may  be  used 
when  desiiHMl,  taking  them  from  the  crock  as  they 
are  AA-anted ;  the.v  do  not  hai’e  to  be  used  all  at  the 
sam(‘  time. 

KINDS  OF  EGGS  TO  USE.— When  buying  eggs 
for  home  ])re.servation,  the  consumer  should  b<‘  ver.,- 
careful  to  get  only  infertile  (‘ggs.  Fertile  eggs  could, 
of  course,  be  u.sed,  but  tbe.v  ai'e  much  inferior  to 
infertile  eggs  becau.se  there  is  the  jxissibility  of 
germ  development  Avith  the  couseiiuent  spoiling  of 
the  eggs  for  consumi»tion.  Infertile  eggs  Avill  never 
contain  a  develoi)ed  gei-m,  are  .sIoav  to  (h'cay,  Avill 
Avithstand  heat  Avell,  and  cost  no  more  than  fertile 
egg.s.  Cracked  eggs,  dirt.v  eggs  and  thin-.shellel 
eggs  should  iKwer  be  used,  for  if  one  egg  is  broke  i 
in  the  pre.serving  solution  it  de(.-ay.s  and  si)oils  tbe 
rest  of  the  eggs  in  the  container.  Old  eggs  shoul  I 
not  be  u.'^ed — only  strictly  fresh,  not  older  than  a 
week.  The  ago  of  the  eggs  can  Imi  asc(‘rtained  Avith 
a  fair  degi-ee  of  accuracy  by  the  houstnvife  befoia; 
preserving.  ’Phis  can  be  done  by  candling.  A  home 
Candler  can  Cijsily  be  made  similar  to  the  one  shoAvn 
in  the  accompjinying  picture.  Fig.  260.  By  holding 
the  egg  up  to  eithei-  of  the  small  openings  of. the 
box  the  light  Avill  shine  through  tlie  egg,  enabling 
the  candler  to  see  the  size  of  the  air  cell  and  to 
detect  the  presence  or  absence  of  blood  .spots.  In 
an  egg  Avhich  Is  strictly  fn'sh  the  air  f?ell  appears 
about  one-half  an  inch  Avide  and  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  depth.  Only  strictly  fresh  eggs  .should  be 
used.  If  the  air  cell  is  lai'ger  than  one-half  inch 
the  egg  is  old — the  size  of  the  air  cell  increasing 
Avith  the  age  of  the  egg.  Eggs  (amtaining  blood  clots 
should  not  be  used  for  preservation.  If  a  blood 
clot  is  present,  the  egg  has  a  dark,  cloudy  ajipcar- 
ance.  Eggs  should  not  be  Avashed  before  jireserving 
as  this  opims  the  pores  of  the  egg,  alloAving  (piicker 
('vaporation  of  the  Avater  in  the  (‘ggs.  In  buying 
eggs  for  this  purpose  it  is  best  to  order  th(*m  from 
.some  reliable  poultryman,  ])lacing  the  order  several 
Aveeks  ahead  of  time,  so  the.v  Avill  b('  ivady  and 
available  Avhen  desired.  A  good  plan  is  for  seiau-al 
pui’chasers  to  club  together  and  buy  eggs  by  the 
case.  A  slight  amount  ma.v  be  .sav(*d  by  buying  in 
large  quantities,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  ship  egg.s 
in  ci'ate.s  than  in  smaller  packages. 

R.ALSTON  B.  II.A.N’ N.A.S. 
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The  Hired  Man’s  Children — Another  Side 

After  reading  the  many  articles  on  the  farm 
labor  situation.  I  am  prompted  to  write  re¬ 
garding  the  latest  topic,  "The  Hired  Man's  Children.” 
page  sen  This  seems  to  "knock”  the  farmer  rather 
hard,  and  1  want  to  ask ;  Is  the  farmer  considered 
a  brute  because  he  do(‘sn’t  want  to  hire  a  man  with 
a  large  family  of  dependent  children'?  First  of  all, 
the  salary  is  to  be  <-onsidered.  In  these  times  of 
high  prices  it  takes  no  small  amount  of  money  to 
feed  and  clothe  a  family  of  seven.  ]Most  advertise¬ 
ments  read:  “House  rent,  milk,  fuel,  and  g-arden 
furnished.”  Consequently  no  expenditure  in  cash 
does  the  hired  man  have  for  that  part  of  his  living. 
Is  the  average  hired  man  willing  to  allow  the  farmer 
any  credit  for  the  above,  or  does  he  want  enough 
in  cash  besides  to  live,  pay  up  debts  which  he  has 
incurred  during  the  past  fiv’C  or  10  years,  and  .save 
money  as  well?  Unless  the  farmer  ha.s  an  unusually 
profitable  business,  can  he  afl’ord  the  responsibility 
of  hiring  such  a  man?  The  farmer  has  to  ri.'ik  all 
weather  conditioms,  and  if  the  year  proves  a  fruitful 
one,  he  has  a  little  surplus  after  paying  the  running 
expemses  of  the  farm.  If,  however,  the  season  is 
unfavorable,  and  crops  are  light,  the  hired  man  1  as 
to  be  paid  just  the  .same.  Rut  what  is  there  left  for 
the  farmer  himself  for  his  Labors,  the  interest  on  his 
inve.stmeut,  etc.?  If  he  has  a  dairy,  that  stock  has 
to  be  fed;  and  if  one  or  more  animals  di(‘  through 
the  careles.sness  of  the  hiiaal  man  it  is  the  farmer 
who  loses.  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the 
majorit.v  of  men  who  hire  out  to  faianers  could  not 
make  their  salaries  if  they  were  given  the  use  of 
ihe  land,  etc.;  yet  the  farmer  is  expecled  to  pay  a 
salary  generous  enough  that  a  man 
and  his  wife  and  several  children 
may  more  than  live. 

The  distance  from  school  is  often 
one  of  the  drawbacks  to  hiring  a 
man  with  children  of  school  age.  If 
there’s  no  conveyance  provided  by  the 
town  for  carr.ying  the  children,  they 
must  get  there  in  .some  other  manmw. 

Can  the  farmer  afford  fo  h‘t  his  man 
take  his  time  for  this  purpose? 

The  farmer  is  expected  to  provide 
a  comfortable  tenement,  pleasiintly 
located,  or  the  family  is  lonesome  and 
dissatisfied.  Oftentimes  the  children 
are  allowed  to  batter  the  woodwork, 
damage  walls,  and  be  destructive  in 
many  other  wa.vs.  fi’he  parents  are 
kindl.v  ask(‘d  to  keep  matches  out  of 
the  reach  of  small  children,  that  they 
may  not  set  fires,  as  childi'en  are 
often  inclined  to  do.  This  laspiest  is 
unhewled.  So  the  farmer  has  to  risk 
his  buildings  and  stock,  and  considers 
himself  fortunate  if  nothing  .serious 
occurs.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  if  the 
hired  man  stays  that  long,  he  finds  it  has  taken  his 
salary  to  meet  his  expemses.  Surely  the  fainier 
hasn’t  paid  him  enough  for  his  services,  so  he  asks 
lor  a  raise  or  else  departs. 

As  to  the  question,  “Is  it  a  disgrace,  crime,  or 
anything  else  to  have  five  healthy,  bright  American 
children’?”  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  anything  of  the 
kind,  but  my  idea  is  that  before  a  man  raises  a 
family  of  five  children  he  shonld  have  stai-ted  a 
home  for  himself,  provided  he  is  as  capable  as  so:ne 
of-  these  men  recommend  themselves  to  be.  Tlnn  e 
are  and  have  been  many  .snnill  farms  for  sah*  jit 
reasonable  prices,  where  a  man  with  the  aid  of  his 
children  can  make  good  if  lu?  has  ambition.  Man.v 
a  farmer  started  with  “ambition”  as  his  only  (•ai)itai. 
The  cities  are  burdened  with  families  which  might 
live  comfortably  in  the  country  if  the  men  were 
willing  to  work.  It  is  money  <»r  the  e(iuivalent.  not 
work,  that  they  want.  Thus  fai-,  the  pi-ices  of  farm 
produce  have  not  been  fixed  .so  that  the  farmer  can 
afford  to  pa.v  unlimited  w;ig(^s  to  tin*  hired  ]nan. 
A’^ermont.  o.  ii. 

Extending  Daylight  for  the  Hen 

PUBLICITY  is  now  being  given  to  a  method  of 
increa.sing  AVintei-  egg  production  that  has 
shown  marvelous  results  in  the  hands  of  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  experimenters  and  commercial 
1 ‘oultr j'men.  In  fact,  so  remarkable  are  the  results 
,so  far  obtained  we  may  soon  expect  to  see  in  the 
city  dailies  such  .startling  headlines  as  “The  Cold 
Storage  ‘tAhirehouse  Frozen  Out”  and  “December 
Eggs  at  May  Prices.” 

Like  most  “new”  di.scoveries.  this  one  seems  to  be 
full5’’  entitled  to  the  franchise,  .so  far  as  its  age  is 
concerned,  and.  like  many  another  startling  innova¬ 
tion,  it  has  burst  suddenl.v  upon  the  public  only  after 
a  long  period  of  unnoticed  incubation.  It  seems  that 


the  idea  underlying  it  was  hatched  more  than  two 
decades  ago.  but.  lacking  the  expeid  brooding  which 
later  years  have  afforded  all  poultry  interests,  it 
neai'ly  died  from  want  of  nursing.  I  do  not  know 
who  was  the  lirst  to  discover  that  .a  lantern  hung  in 
the  ])oultry  hou.se  at  night  increased  egg  production 
in  the  AVinter  month.s.  but.  whoever  he  wa.s.  he  didn't 
curry  his  (‘mbr.vonic  discovery  far  enough  along  to 


Getting  Uenihj  to  BUmt  the  Ohstnu  tiiig  /tock  Fig. 

(h‘nionsti-at(‘  its  possibilitit's  or  to  cnnx  ince  Ids  tieigli- 
bors  that  the  <-(iming  'Pom  Barron  might  learn  some¬ 
thing  iti  Atiu'fica  that  would  startb'  the  egg  pro- 
dttcers  of  his  little  island.  T  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  Providence  has  not  reservtMl  th(^  announcement 
of  wlnit  now  iiiijtettrs  to  be  a  really  great  discovery 
for  the  film'  of  the  worhl's  great  food  need  iti  the 
.sncond  decade  of  the  twentieth  cetitury.  At  an.v 
rate,  a  great  light  Inis  fallen  upon  the  poultry  world. 


Drilling  in  a  Good  Dresxing  of  Lime.  Fig.  2H3 

and,  if  thu  rnthle.ss  hand  of  experience  does  not 
relentle.s.sly  turn  it  down,  we  may  look  for  something 
like  a  revolution  in  the  practice  of  poultry  keeping. 
AYinter  dairying,  which  our  forefathera  knew  little 
of,  may  have  a  like  c'.xten.sion  to  the  poultry  industry, 
tind  future  farm  conferences  may  be  the  scene  of 
lively  wrangles  over  the  comparative  merits  of  AVin- 
ter  egg  production  and  that  of  the  more  natural  lay¬ 
ing  .season. 

If  you  were  told  that  you  could  gel  a  from  "•()  per 
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cent  to  70  per  cent  egg  yield  from  your  flocks  of 
pullets  all  through  the  AVinter  months,  commencing, 
sa.v,  in  early  November,  would  you  believe  it.  or 
would  you  Just  grin?  AA'ell.  it  has  been  d 'ue  repeat- 
edl.v,  both  in  small  experimental  flocks  and  in  large 
poultry  plants  where  they  number  their  birds  by 
the  thousaiuLs.  Suppose  that  that  big  tlock  of  pullets 
that  you  kept  at  a  lo.ss  through  the  past  AVinter  had 
laid  like  that,  would  your  feelings  be  what  they  are 
mnv.  or  would  you  be  out  i>olishing  no  the  wind¬ 


shield  of  that  new  car  with  your  best  hemstltclu'd 
linen  handkerchief? 

An  article  in  the  “Cornell  Countryman''  of  last 
.Tanuary  and  several  lectures  during  Farmers’  AA’eek 
at  Ithaca  in  Februar.v  brought  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  hundreds  of  poultrymen  who  had  not 
heard  of  it  before.  The  Poultry  Department  of  Cor¬ 
nell  Universit.v  does  not  claim  the  crislit  of  origin.it- 
irg  the  idea,  by  any  means,  but  it  has  been  seeking 
by  ineaTis  of  carefully  conducted  expi'riments  to  get 
at  the  fundamental  facts  in  the  matter  and  to  put 
the  new  practice  upon  a  rational  basis.  T’rof.  Banta 
of  Alfred  Thiiversit.v  is,  T  believe,  given  credit  for 
the  most  thorough  original  work  yet  done  in  investi¬ 
gating  the  new  method’s  po.ssibilities.  The  I’oultry 
Department  at  Cornell  expects  to  be  in  ixisition  this 
.Summer  to  publish  the  results  of  enough  work  to 
Iiermit  it  to  speak  with  .some  authority. 

The  ability  of  the  hen  to  produi'e  eggs  depends 
largely,  if  not  chiefl.y,  upon  her  ability  to  get,  dige.st, 
and  assimilate  food.  Her  hohling  caT>acity  is  lim¬ 
ited.  and  at  least  one  of  the  rea.sons  why  she  has  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  laying  many  eggs  during  the 
cold  weather  appears  to  have  been  that  her  digestive 
apparatus  had  nothing  to  work  upon  during  the 
iatter  hours  of  the  long  AV'inter  nights.  E.-iting  her 
Slipper  and  going  to  bed  at  four  o’clock  gavi'  her  a 
reiaitation  for  sobriety  and,  in  connection  with  her 
early  rising,  unde.served  credit  for  eMicienc.v.  Ft 
seems  that  she  arose  early,  not  from  any  desire  to 
put  in  a  full  day’s  work,  but  becau.se  she  was  hungry. 
It  has  now  been  discovered  that  if  we  induce  the 
hen  to  forget  what  Benjamin  Franklin  taught  about 
early  habits  and  adopt  the  more  dissolute  ])ractices 
of  licr  human  masters  she  will  accomplish  far  more 
than  when  working  under  her  old- 
time  sche<lule.  Late  .supiiers  j.re 
what  a  hen  needs,  and,  of  coiirsi*.  she 
can’t  eat  them  without  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  bright  lights.  The  caba¬ 
ret  may  follow,  but,  so  far,  a  well- 
illuminated  henhou.se,  up  to  about 
nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  appears  to 
be  the  essential  adjunct  to  good  fee<l- 
ing  that  has  made  full  AATuter  egg 
production  more  than  a  ixmltryman’s 
dream. 

In  ])r,actice  it  has  been  found  that 
hens  that  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
having  a  .supper  of  whole  grains  will 
not  willingly  go  to  roost  without  it. 
If  the  henhouse  is  kept  well  lit,  th.ey 
will  wait  for  it;  and  what  is  wanted 
is  tluit  they  shall  wait  for  it  until 
such  a  late  hour  that  their  digestive 
organs  shall  be  kept  bu.sy  through  the 
longest  hours  of  darkness.  The  kind 
of  light  does  not  matter,  so  long  as 
there  is-  enough  of  it  to  enable  the 
hen  to  jiick  up  her  grain  from  the 
litter.  Electricity  i.s,  of  courae,  the 
safest  and  mo.st  convenient  .sourc'e  where  it  is  avail- 
Jible,  but  lanterns  would  probably  do  if  there  were 
enough  of  them.  One  poultryman  who  has  tried  I  lie 
plan  declares  that  he  can  make  a  .sufficient  additional 
lirofit  from  SCO  hens  to  pay  for  installing  an  inde- 
pendent  electric  light  outfit,  both  for  his  iioultry- 
house  and  dwelling.  The  lights  should  be  turneil  on 
about  du.sk  and  kept  ninning  until  after  a  full  sui> 
per  has  been  picked  up  at  about  eight  o’clock  In  the 
evening.  They  can  tlu'u  be  gradually  turned  out  so 
that  till'  hens  will  find  their  way  to  the  perche.s. 
Lights  turned  on  a  short  time  before  daylight  in  the 
morning  to  Induce  early  rising  have  al.so  been  tried, 
but  the  Oornell  expert luents.  at  least,  have  not  shoun 
any  gain  from  this  practice. 

This  method  of  marvelously  increasing  Winter  I'gg 
production  is  as  sinqile  as  it  has  been  found  t(t  be 
<  ffective.  but  it  must  not  be  thought  that  eggs  can 
be  iiroduced  from  light,  or  that  tliey  will  be  laid 
by  roosters.  Due  who  wishes  to  justify  the  exiienso 
of  installing  lights  in  his  henhinise  must  I'xiioct  to 
have  well-develoiasl  pulh'ts  to  place  in  his  hoii.se  in 
the  Fall,  and  he  must  also  Im  jirejiared  to  furni.sh 
them  with  all  the  food  in  well-balanced  jiroportii'iis 
that  they  will  consunu'.  ’I'lu*  eggs  emne  from  tin* 
food:  th(‘  lights  merel.v  enalile  the  hens  to  eat  it. 
’I'he  ]>oulIryman  may  exiiect  results  from  his  arti¬ 
ficial  illumination  within  three  week.s. 

Have  no  drawbacks  to  this  ]>Ian  been  discovered 
as  yet?  Alas,  and  ala.s.  you  can't  hatch  any  chicks 
from  hens  fed  in  this  way.  At  least,  you  can’t  hatch 
enough  good  cliicks  to  keep  up  your  tlock.  If  you 
are  going  in  for  AVinter  hen  dairying,  you  must  jiro- 
vide  for  a  separate  iien  of  breeder.s,  kept  under  more 
natural  conditions,  to  replenish .  your  herds.  Time 
has  not  yet  demonstrated  what  the  ultimate  results 
will  be.  but  it  is  hoiied  that  no  .serious  defects  will 
develoi*  later.  m.  n.  dkan. 
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BURPEE’S  DOLLAR  BOX 
of  Vegetable  Seeds 

Last  year  we  offei'ed  for  the  first  time 
Burpee’s  Dollar  Box  of  Vegetable 
Seeds.  The  Sales  exceeded  by  many 
thousands  our  fondest  expectations. 

For  1918  ithas  been  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  complete  garden  plan 
and  leaflet  on  Seed  SoMung. 

It  contains  the  following  seeds,  mailed  to  your  address  for  $1.00. 

Bean— StringlessCireen  I'od  Carrot— Chantenay  Parsley— Moss  Curled 

Bean- Fordhookl’.ushLima  Chard— I -arge  Ribbed  White  Radish— Scarlet  Turnip" 

Bean— Brittle  V^'ax  Lettuce  Iceberg  Salsify— Sandwich  Island 

Beet— Crosby’s  Lettuce — Wayahead  Tomato — Chalk’s  Jewel 

Beet— Improved  Blood  Onion— White  I’ortugal  Turnip— Purple  Top  Strap-Leaf 

Cabbage— Allhead  Early 

Burpee’s  Annual  for  1918 

The  Itudins;  American  Seed  Catalog  has  been  enlarged  and  improved  and  is  of  the  greatest 
help  to  all  who  intend  planting  a  garden.  It  cemtains  new  and  reliable  information  about 
/*<?  “Best  Seeds  that  grow.”  216  pages.l 03  colored  illuatrationsof  Fegetablesand 
Flowers,  is  mailed  free,  upon  request.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 


I 


1  AH  ever-bearing  plants  $1 .25 

I UU  STRAWBERRY  (postpaid)  1 


Prottressive  or  Suiterb.  Ouaranteed  to  fruit  this 
year— and  to  reach  you  OK.  Also  hig  _20th  century 
Polaintr  Frnft  fullydeseribing  our  millions  of  small 
uaTaiOg  riBB  fmit  plants  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Get  the  book  atonce.  Make  ‘"rownsend  s 
way.”  "  IF  IT’S  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  WE  GOT  EM. 

E.  W.  Townsend,  R.  R.  25,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Strawberry  Plants 

We  are  offering  million*  of  high  grade  plants  at 
wholesale  prices,  including  the  ever-bearmg  vane* 
ties,  GUAj^NTEED  trne-to-name  and  please 

{•ROG^ESSlVKf,  (ever-bearing) . ®  6  per  M 

SUPERB,  (ever  bearing) .  ,5  per  M 

PEERLESS,  (ever-beanng) .  15**®*^^ 

IDEAL,  (ever-bearing) . .  10  P®*"?! 

Standard  Varieties  from . 3  to  4  i>er  M 

g.  W.  JOhISsVh  SAUSBURY,  MD. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  selected  W  ont  of  a  hand«d 

oclect  ten  of  the  best— Early,  Mldseaaon 

new  nrice  list— also  of  tomato  seed  tomato  plants.  Pepper, 
Cabbage.  Celery,  and  Sweet  Potato  plants  in  season. 

Romance  Seed  and  Plant  Farms. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SOU _ CHESWOLD,  DEL. 

STRAWBERRY  PUMTS  IT  piVtSSi'o’. 

Guaranteed  first-class  and  trne-to-name.  CATA¬ 
LOG  FREE  which  describes  each  variety,  tells  how  to 
plant.  BUNTINGS  NURSERIES.  Box  1,  Selby vill«,  Delaware 

cl  r>1or,fe  MONEV  MAKING  VARIETIES 

Strawberry  rlants  n  reasonable  prices 

Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown.  Del. 

Strawberry 

able  prices.  Catalog  free.  H.H.Bennlng.K.  Ho.  5,riyde,H.Y. 

Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale 

.W  varieties  to  select  from,  including  the  fall-bear¬ 
ing.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

J.  KEIFEORD  HALL,  R.  2,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 

Bcrry^d  Vegetable  Plants 

strawberry.  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  As¬ 
paragus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish,  Cabbage, 
Cauliflower,  Beet,  Lettuce,  Egg,  Pepper, 
Parsley.  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato  Plants*  Aisp 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Tro«B.  Mail  or  express  prepaid. 
Catalogue  Free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 

“iSGRAPE-VINES 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap,  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Des¬ 
criptive  catalog  free.  LEWIS  EOESCH^oxL.Fredonla.N.Y. 

Dindar  Tuimo  Granges,  Farmers*  Club*,  write  for 
DinUcT  I  nillC  pyjceg.  Farmer  »  ge  nt  8  wanted. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  •  Mklboss,  Ohio 

NEW  STONE. 


TOMATO  l^st  season’s  crop.  Ib.jJVSc,;  _lb., 

SEED 


Saved  from  first  of 

. . -p.  M  lb..  75c.;  lb. 

$2.50  delivered.  Seed  Sweet  Po- 
tatoes.  Yellow  Nansemond,  Up  Riv¬ 
ers,  and  Big  Stem  Jersey.  Bushel, 
fl.50  here.  H.  AUSTIN,  Felton,  Delawabe 

ROOTS,  HORSERADISH  SETS,  CABBAGE 

Aspdfdsus  beets,  onion  plants.  LETfUCE.  toma¬ 
toes!  EGG  PLANTS.  PEPI^ERS  and  CAUUFLOmR  PLANTS 
Send  for  Price  List.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Cabbage  Plants  tfSKIrpK' 

Varieties:  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field,  Flat  Dutch  and  Drumhead,  at  SI  per  1,000; 
6  000  and  over  atTSc.  per  J.OOO,  by  express,  collect. 

Cabbage  Plants  •  spring  grown 

Kariv  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wa’Jtfleld  and  Succes- 
sioii  ijabbage  plants  from  ne^.i  Ls:ug  Island  seed 
ready  for  shinment  by  express  only  ll.'iO  per  t.'iou 
sand;  ten  thoi  sand  and  over  $1  25  per  thousand. 
Order  quick.  Prompt  ehlpment  «i  d  sstle/aciiou  gu«r«n'.eed. 
S.  M.  GIBSON  CO.,  Vonga’n  »!i?and,  S.  C, 

Geeen  Mountain  Potato  Seed  seullrown 

1917.  No  blicht— uo  scal>“protected  from  chills. 
Recommended  for  New  Jersey  ftnd  Southward. 
^Vrite  for  terms.  F  C.  POTTER  &  CO.*  10  Ststc  St.,  Boston 

Large  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

For  this  years  crop.  S,  i and  8  years  old.  Catalogue  free. 

HARBV  L.  SOUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


We  have  nearly  all  varieties  of 
Soy  Beans.  Buy  now.  Owing  to 
scarcity  Beans  are  sure  to  be  higher. 

_ Also  inoculating  material. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  450  Main  St.,  Maosville,  Ohio 


REGLEANED  ALFALFA  TESTED 

Hardy  D^ota  Grown  Alfalfa  Seed  Kepristored 
and  Pedign:'eed  Strains  a  specialty.  Dakota 
Grimm,  Disco  19A  and  Baltic  Alfalfa,  Hardy  as 
the  hardiest.  Write  to-day  for  samples,  eatalo^r 
and  circular.  See  the  seed,  read  the  proof. 

DAKOTA  IMPROVED  SEED  CO. 

807  Lawler  Street  Mitchell.  So.  Dak. 

SPRING  WHEAT 

Marquis  variety.  Also  Wisconsin 

No.  5  Barley  and  all  field  seeds. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  350  Main  St.,  Marytville,  Ohio 

Appn  Learning,  a  120-day  corn;  Early  Yellow 
jrtll  Dent,  a  90  to  lOO-day;  Yellow  Dent 
^  White  Cap,  a  90-day,  and  Mammoth  en- 

silage  corn— all  ear  tested  and  shipped 
■  ■IIHN  upon  approval.  Ask  for  price  list. 

C.  H.  &  J.  GRAVES,  Antwerp,  Ohio 

SEED  CORN  Itfio-v?  dInA 

Tested  and  money  back  guarantee  germination. 
Shelled,  graded  and  bagged,  $8  per  bu. 
Ensilage  seed  corn,  -  ■  -  8  per  bu. 

Threemile  Island  Farms.  York  Haven,  York  Co.,  Pa. 

For  Sale— White  Dent  Seed  Corn 

tests  90%  germination.  FIVE  DOLLARS  per  bn.,  includ¬ 
ing  bags.  Averaged  ninety  bu.  shelled  corn  per  acre 
last  season.  G.Tbomas  Fowell.Glen  Head.Lono  Island 

Qirirn  golben  orange 

feint,  $5bu.  RE1> 
COB,  $4.  GIANT  ENSILAGE,  $3.50.  Special 
price  on  car  lots.  Order  Early.  Sample  for  stamp. 
HARRY  'VAIL,  Warwick,  Orangk  Co..  N.  Y. 

SEED  CORN 

TlIEt).  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 

CpA<irnrn  Yellow  Dent  carefully  selected.  Vitality. 
Dccuv^uiii  95%  Sample  on  request.  $5  per  bus. 

J.  HENRY  BAKTRAM,  -  Lansdowne.  Pa. 

CEED  CORN.  Golden  Yellow  Flint.  “Sweepstakes”  Yellow 

O  Dent.  All  farm  seeds,  a.  BLOOMINGDALE,  Schenectady.  N.I. 

Certified  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Seed  Potatoes 

lOOft  pure  ;99iE%  free  from  disease.  Harold  F.  Hubbs.Kirkville.N.Y. 

Seed  PotatoesTumTry"bes1 

main  crop.  E.  B.  E  N  G  L  E.  MARIETTA,  PENN. 

DHTATnCC  North  Wisconsin  grown.  Green  Mountains 
rUIAIUtOand  Hu  r  a  Is.  Stock  took  fir.st  prize 
wherever  shown.  Any  quantity.  Prices  on  application. 
lumi.I.U  PENIKSl't*  FRt'ir  ASBOOIAHON,  BayGeld,  Wia. 

flalo  Irish  Prolific.  $1.25  bn.  Samples  stamp. 

UdlS  FAitM,  Box  497,  Bontb  Rammond.  New  York 

Pnlalna*  Bovee,  Cobbler,  Oisnl,  Green  Mt.,  Ohio,  Raleich, 

I  OlalOcS  Queen,  Six-Weeks.  Others.  C.  W.FORD.Fithert.N.T. 

Caail  Paialnaa  Hhistrated  Catalog  Free.  Buy  Direct 
OCGUrOTalOcS  from  AllTillR  ALURIUGE,  Plthert,  X.Y. 

SEED  POTATOES 

Green  Monntain  in  barrel  lots.  Price  reasonable. 
Harbor  View  Earm,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

PEDIGREE  Rural  New-Yorker  SEED  POTATOES 

CLIFTON  HILL  FARM,  Ballston  Lake.  N.  Y. 

COBBLER  SEED  POTATOES  fr«d^™ 

grown  on  one  of  best  farms  in  Salem  County.  $2.10 
per  100-Ib.  bag.  F.O.  B.  our  statiou.'Cash  with  order. 

S.  SMEDLEY  &  SON.  -  Glassboro,  N.  J. 

Scott’s  Mammoth 

True  to  name;  no  Buekhorn.  All  other  clovers  and 
grass  seed. 

0.  M  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  550  Main  St.,  Marysyille,  Ohio 

IIU/CCT  PI  nVPR  special  scarifyed.  hulled  and 

OYfttl  wLUIlii  unhnlled.  Circular  and  prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  JOHN  A.  8IIEEII  AN,  It,  4,  Faliiioiitli,  Ky. 

Hawke’s  Improved  100-Day  DENT  CORN 

Sure  cropper.  100%  germination.  Tested  at  N.  J. 
Experiment  Station.  $4.25  per  bu.  shelled  or  on  ear. 
Bags  free.  E.  E.  HAWKE,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

25,000  Currant  Dushes 

fruiting.  $1.00  per  doz.;  $.5  per  100.  4-yr.  old  Hough¬ 
ton  Gooseberry  plants.  $1.50  per  doz.;  $8  per  100. 
Also  large  plants  of  all  Berry  Fruits  for  immediate 
effect.  Catalogue  free.  L.J.  F,armer,Box  B20,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 

Vniir  U/or  R<irflan  grand  success  if  you  fol- 

lOUi  ndr  udlUcn  low  the  expert  planting  directions 
and  the  two  practical  garden  diagrams  in  this  our  brand 
new  booklet.  Send  10c  for  it  to  the  Db  L.t  Mare  Co..  G 
W.  37th  St.,  New  York.  Catalog  “Countryside  Books”  free. 


General  Farm  Topics 


Using  Lime  in  the  Orchard 
Xnw  is  ilio  tiiiio  tvlicii  most  f:irim'T.«! 
|iroc(‘(M!  to  \vhit('\v:isli  fields.  That 

is  tho  wa.v  tliey  ])nt  it  wIk'h  tliey  aiiply 
the  lime.  Many  farmers  use  tlie  lime 
when  seeding  down  in  the  I' .all.  :is  it  goes 
well  with  grass  and  giaiin.  Mo.st  frnit- 
growei's  :ind  g;irdenoi\s  Jippl.v  lime  in  the 
Spring.  es|ii'eiiilly  when  they  jdow  under 
.a  coviM’  fa-o]).  <'xi»('etinfr  the  lime  to 
swi'eten  the  soil  ;ind  to  (piieken  the  decay 
of  th('  cover  ero)).  Fig.  i)age 

shows  how  the  work  is  done  on  many 
farms  in  New  .Tt'rsey.  ’I'lm  lime  rnns 
out  of  ii  <listial)ntor  of  this  typ(>  much 
lilo!  water  from  a  tank.  The  distribution 
is  made  <losi'  to  the  ground  and,  except 
in  a  very  high  wind,  is  not  1  lauildesome. 
After  the  aptdieation  of  a  ton  to  the  acre, 
tin'  land  left  is  about  as  shown  in  the 
in<-tnrc.  'I'lien  with  a  disk  h.arrow  to  toss 
np  and  disiriluite  the  lime  and  a  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow  to  levtd  the  snrfae('  and  make 
it  as  fine  as  tiossihh'.  the  land  is  ready 
for  ))lanting.  ,\.s  w<'  iiave  «iften  stated 
not  man.v  of  the  tree  fiaiifs  are  jiar- 
ticnlarly  in  ne(‘d  of  lime.  Perhaps 
peaches  need  it  most  of  all.  hut  usually 
where  nothing  is  grown  in  the  orchard 
except  the  tia'P,  not  mueh  lime  would  be 
needed.  Wliero  other  crops  are  grown, 
however,  such  as  i»eas  or  eabbage,  the 
lime  is  nc(>essai-y.  and  the  ap[jlication 
puts  the  ground  in  good  eondition  and 
also  helps  the  crop,  hut  it  is  better  to 
ai)id.v  it  in  the  Spi-ing  under  these  eondi- 
tions.  :ind  work  it  thoroughi.v  into  the 
ground. 


Are  the  Potatoes  Injured  ? 

von  inform  me  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  planting  potatoes  that  may  have  been 
■’chilled’?”  These  potatoes  have  been 
selected  for  seed,  and  have  been  kept 
through  the  Winter  in  a  narrow  pit 
about  two  feet  deep.  Those  on  the  top 
of  the  pit  have  Ix'en  frozen  ;  apparently 
those  below  are  in  good  condition.  I  .-un 
advised  to  discard  the  whole  ma.ss.  This 
1  dislike  to  do,  for  1  fear  T  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  so  good  stock  clsewhcr<'.  E.  i..  c. 

(Jrnnge,  Conn. 

'Phe  chances  are  that  this  seed  has 
Ix'en  injni'ed.  hut  no  on<-  c.an  'tell  with¬ 
out  an  examination.  Wiliy  not  ask  the 
liolntocs?  Take  out  fair  samples  and 
cut  .as  ns<ml  for  seed.  I’lant  the  jdeces 
in  j)ots  nr  boxes  indoors,  or  spread  them 
out  in  a  warm,  sunny  place.  If  they  are 
Htill  vital  they  will  *i'end  tout  ^strong 
sprouts  like  any  good  seed.  If  they  are 
dead  or  weak  they  will  not  sprout,  or 
make  only  a  feeble  growth.  Yon  can 
.imige  from  their  behavior  wlvether  they 
are  vital.  That  is  the  only  sure  test. 


The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Law; 
Control  of  Insect  Pests  and  Plant  Diseases 

Every  land-owner  and  fruit-grower  in¬ 
terested  in  the  control  of  insect  pests  and 
fungmis  diseases  should  carefully  read 
Sections  304,  304-a  and  80.5  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  law,  a  copy  of  which  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Dejiartment  of  Foods  and 
Markets.  Division  of  Agriculture,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Under  these  sections  any  insect 
pest  or  fungous  disease  dangerously  in¬ 
jurious  to,  or  destructive  of  trees,  shrubs, 
vines  and  plants,  comes  under  the  control 
of  the  ('<inimissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
he  is  given  broad  authority  which  is  out¬ 
lined  therein.  This  work  is  done  under 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  of  which 
Dr.  O.  G.  Atwood  is  chief.  Some  exam¬ 
ples  might  be  quoted  where  this  authority 
has  lieen  used  in  the  control  of  insect 
pests. 

I'wo  infestations  of  Gypsy  moth  have 
developed  in  New  Y"ork  State.  One  at 
Genova  was  first  noted  in  1912  of  only  a 
few  hundred  feet  s(iuare.  and  was  com¬ 
pletely  eradicated  in  one  year’s  woi’k  at  a 
slight  cost.  Another  larger  infestation 
was  located  in  1914  at  Mt.  Kisco.  This 
was  large  when  first  noted,  and  several 
hundred  acres  weia*  finally  found  to  be 
more  or  less  infested.  All  foliage  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines  upon  this  were  sprayed 
for  several  yea  s,  and  the  infestation  ap¬ 
parently  completely  wiped  out,  as  no  cat¬ 
erpillars  or  egg  ma.sses  have  been  found 
for  the  past  two  years. 

Black-knot  is  one  of  the  common  dis¬ 
eases  that  would  come  under  control,  and 


<-ertainly  plum  and  cherry  growers  wli<> 
are  taking  every  precaution  in  controll¬ 
ing  this  disease  in  their  own  orohard.s 
should  he  jirott'eted  from  neighboring  land- 
owners  wlio  :ire  neglecting  this  disease  in 
a  few  old  serub  |)luni  and  cherry  trees, 
tlu'refore  furnishing  the  spore.s  to  rein¬ 
fect  or  infect  the  plantings  of  their  more 
careful  neighbors. 

Peach  yellows  and  little  jicach  are  ol)- 
scure  troubles,  hut  contagious,  and  the 
State  has  stejiped  in.  in  some  lai-ge  oom- 
mercial  peach-growing  sections,  and  com¬ 
pelled  tho  destruction  of  all  peach  trees 
infected  with  jieach  yellows  or  little 
peach  in  that  section.  This  work  carried 
on  for  period  of  years  greatly  reduced 
the  loss  from  the.se  troubles,  and  at  the 
same  time  added  many  years  to  the  lon¬ 
gevity  and  profitableness  of  the  peaeli  or- 
elmrds  of  that  community. 

Pear  blight  is  another  very  serious  dis¬ 
ease,  the  control  of  which  in  the  past  has 
received  but  little  attention  except  from 
the  experiment  station  or  the  individual 
worker.  AVhen  one  studies  this  disease 
carefully  he  comes  to  the  eonclmsion  that 
the  pear  grower  might  about  as  well 
throw  up  his  hands  and  abandon  pear 
growing  if  he  will  be  subject  to  re-inocu¬ 
lation  from  the  trees  of  a  neglectful  neigh¬ 
bor  in  his  immediate  vicinity.  Certainly 
the  man  who  is  conducting  a  thorough 
campaign  along  iiroper  lines  against  a 
disea.se  of  this  kind  should  be  assured  that 
he  would  have  at  least  reasonable  pro¬ 
tection  against  outside  infection.  A  law 
of  this  kind  must  be  enforced  with  judg¬ 
ment,  and  certainly  many  insect  peats  are 
so  easily  controlled  and  local  in  their 
habit  that  there  is  and  should  be  no  neces¬ 
sity  or  agitation  toward  the  control  of 
them  under  this  law.  For  instance,  I  can 
control  jiotato  hugs  on  my  own  premise.s 
by  a  simple  poison  spray ;  why  worry 
about  my  neighbor  who  neglects  this  pre¬ 
caution.  ile  will  suffer  the  penalty. 
True,  some  of  the  progeny  of  his  bugs 
may  come  over  and  reinfect  my  potato 
field,  but  will  in  the  end  be  controlled  by 
my  spraying  as  in  years  past. 

B.  1).  V.  B. 


Dates  of  the  Wheat  Harvest 

What  months  do  the  different  nations 
of  the  world  harvest  their  wheat  crop’? 

Chestertown.  Md.  B.  T.  B. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
I)rinted  the  following  calendar,  showing 
the  dates  of  the  world’s  harvest.  Thus 
the  harvest  begins  in  .Tannary  with  Au¬ 
stralia,  New  Zealand  and  South  America, 
and  runs  .slowly  up  through  the  world, 
ending  in  late  September  and  early  Oc¬ 
tober  in  the  north  of  Ilussia,  Scotland 
and  Northern  Canada.  In  .Tanuary  about 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  is  har¬ 
vested.  Up  to  .Tune,  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  has  been  gathered.  Then  follow.s 
15  per  cent  in  .Tune,  .3.5  per  cent  in  .Inly 
and  2.5  per  cent  in  August.  There  will  be 
a  larger  acreage  than  usual  in  Spring 
wheat  this  year.  The  harvest  of  this  will 
be  delayed  somewhat  so  as  to  make  the 
finish  rather  later  than  usual. 

.Tanuiiry  —  Australia,  New  Zealand. 
Chile,  Argentine  Republic. 

February  and  March — Upper  Egypt. 
India. 

April — Lower  Egypt,  India,  Syria,  Cy¬ 
prus,  Persia,  Asi.a  Minor,  Mexico,  Cuba. 

May — Texas.  Algeria,  Central  Asia. 
China,  .Tapan,  Morocco. 

Juu(' — Califoria,  Oregon,  Missis.sippi. 
Alahaina,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  ’Tennessee,  Virginia,  Kentucky. 
Kansa.s,  Arkansas,  Utah,  Colorado,  Mis¬ 
souri,  ’Turkey,  Greece,  Italy.  Spain.  I’or¬ 
tugal,  South  of  France. 

.Inly — New  England,  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illi¬ 
nois,  lowa,  AVisconsin,  Southern  Minne¬ 
sota.  Nebraska,  Upper  Canada,  Roumania, 
Bulgaria,  Au.stria,  Hungary,  South  of 
Russia,  Germany,  Switzerland,  South  of 
England. 

August — Central  and  Northern  Minne- 
.sota,  Dakotas,  Manitoba,  t.o.ver  ('aiiinla, 
Columbia,  Belgium,  llolhind.  Great  Bt  St¬ 
ain,  Denmark,  Portland.  Central  Russia. 

September  and  Oetober — Scotland,  Swe¬ 
den,  Norwaj',  North  of  Russia. 

November — Peru,  South  Afric;i. 

December — Burmah,  New  South  AV'ales. 
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Orchard  Notes 


Root  Gall  on  Raspberries 

I  would  like  to  get  information  regard¬ 
ing  treatment  of  root  gall  on  red  rasp¬ 
berries.  It  has  destroyed  the  last  two 
planting.s  that  I  made.  Is  there  any  va¬ 
riety  that  is  not  subject  to  it  that  is  a 
40od  raspberry?  What  varieties  would 
you  recommend  for  Central  Ohio?  A.  s. 

Gambler,  O. 

Root-gall  is  frequently  very  destructive 
upon  raspberries  and  blackberries.  When 
the  field  is  once  attacked  there  is  no  sat¬ 
isfactory  remedy  for  its  control.  If  one 
knows  of  a  practical  grower  who  has  a 
field  of  the  desired  variety  that  is  pro¬ 
ducing  well,  and  is  free  from  root-gall, 
it  would-  be  most  desirable  to  secure 
plants  from  him.  If  one  has  a  block  of 
raspberries  on  his  own  place  that  is  free 
from  root-gall,  it  is  well  to  secure  plants 
from  that  planting,  and  not  run  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  securing  plants  affected  with  gall 
from  outside.  Root-gall  which  attacks 
a  large  number  of  plants  may  remain  in 
the  soil  for  a  long  time,  even  though 
trees  and  bushes  are  not  grown  upon  it. 
Several  years  ago  a  field  was  selected  for 
a  small  nursery  which  had  previously 
been  used  for  the  growing  of  general  farm 
crops,  snch  ns  corn,  hay  and  Alfalfa,  for 
a  period  of  more  than  20  years.  Some 
peach  trees  were  propagated  upon  this 
area  by  the  planting  of  pits,  and  they  de¬ 
veloped  a  very  large  amount  of  root-gall 
the  first  season.  The  disease  must  have 
been  present  in  the  soil  at  the  time  these 
pits  were  planted.  It  is  known  that  root- 
gall  will  develop  upon  such  plants  as 
Alfalfa.  This  will  illustrate  how  the  dis¬ 
ease  may  develop  on  a  crop  planted  upon 
.soil  which  has  not  had  any  fruit  trees  or 
plants  introduced  for  a  long  period  of 
years.  Nevertheless,  one  should  avoid 
I)lanting  raspberry  or  blackberry  plants 
which  are  affected  with  root-gall,  and  I 
believe  the  growers  of  bush  fruits  would 
do  well  to  give  a  little  attention  to  find¬ 
ing  out  who  among  their  neighbors  have 
fields  that  are  vigorous,  healthy  and  pro¬ 
ductive  and  secure  plants  from  these 
fields  for  new  plantings. 

The  fhithbert  is  still  one  of  the  best 
varieties  of  red  raspberries.  However,  it 
is  possible  that  some  other  variety  would 
succeed  better  in  Central  Ohio,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  you  make  inquiry  of 
some  of  your  most  successful  raspberry 
growers  and  at  your  home  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Wooster.  M.  A.  BLAKE. 


The  Use  of  Large  Trees  for  Planting 

I  have  planted  large,  heavy  ntirsery 
trees  of  the  apple  with  very  satisfactory 
results  so  far  as  growth  is  concerned. 
However,  my  experience  in  this  line  more 
largely  has  been  confined  to  planting  with 
the  purpo.se  in  view  of  top-working  such 
trees  to  other  varieties  the  s<‘ason  follow¬ 
ing.  The  objection  concerning  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  controlling  the  form  of  the  heads 
of  the  older  trees,  of  course,  would  not 
apply  where  the  heads  are  to  be  cut  off  for 
grafting,  at  a  height  of  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground.  We  have  11  acres  of 
young  orchard  just  coming  into  bearing, 
planted  with  large,  heavy  three-year-old 
trees.  The  branches  were  heavily  cut 
back  at  time  of  planting,  simply  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  unavoidable  loss  of  roots  in  dig¬ 
ging  and  transportation,  and  the  trees  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  established  the  first  sea¬ 
son.  The  following  Spring  the  entire 
heads  of  these  trees  were  sawed  off  at  a 
sharp  angle,  two  feet  from  their  bases,  a 
single,  long  scion  of  the  desired  variety 
grafted  into  each  stump,  and  the  new 
heads  formed  from  the  shoots  from  such 
scions.  I  have  been  very  much  pleased 
with  this  use  of  large  trees,  and  should 
not  hesitate  to  plant  them  with  confidence 
that,  by  fearlessly  cutting  back  the  heads 
to  the  point  at  which  the  branches  are 
desired  to  start,  very  good  results  will  be 
secured. 

While  on  the  subject  of  age  and  size 
of  apple  trees  for  planting,  1'  am  led 
briefly  to  consider  the  claims  so  often 
made  that  one-year-old  “whips”  of  the  ap¬ 
ple  are  preferable  to  all  larger  sizes,  in  that 
the  stem  may  be  cut  back  at  the  height 
desired  for  the  branches,  and  the  head 
formed  from  a  selection  of  branches  from 
the  generous^  number  of  buds  with  v/hich 
the  stem  is  studded.  This  is  really  a  fine 
theory  for  the  classroom  and  horticultural 
writer;  but,  as  everyone  well  knows  who 


has  had  practical  field  experience  under 
various  conditions,  it  does  not  invariably 
or  even  generally  work  out  the  way  it  is 
supposed  to  do.  All  the  buds  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  yearling  stem  may  push 
out ;  and  in  this  case  the  plan  of  selec¬ 
tion  of  shoots  from  these  buds  can  be 
carried  out  according  to  schedule.  But 
many  times  it  is  found  that  but  one,  two 
or  three  of  the  bud.s  will  start,  the  others 
remaining  stubbornly  dormant,  and  a  very 
unsightly,  ill-formed  tree  results  from  the 
first  season’s  growth. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  a  two,  three, 
or  even  four-year-old  apple  tree  that  has 
been  headed  at  the  proper  height  in  the 
nursery  row  and  has  a  fairly  well  distri¬ 
buted  “whorl”  of  branches  at  planting 
time,  almost  invariably  may  be  obtained 
a  well-balanced,  symmetrical  head  the 
fir.st  season  after  planting. 

Yearling  trees  are  excellent  for  plant¬ 
ing,  to  be  sure ;  but  their  greater  excel¬ 
lence  is  more  apparent  in  the  well-cared- 
for  garden,  test  plot  or  small  home 
orchard,  than  in  regular  orchard  plant¬ 
ing,  where  it  is  not  always  pos.sible  to 
give  them  the  extra  care  that  a  small  1 
number  of  trees  may  enjoy.  In  ourj 
various,  newly-planted  apple  orchards  at 
the  county  experiment  farms  scattered 
over  our  State,  it  has  been  very  notice¬ 
able  to  anyone  who  would  view  the  mat¬ 
ter  fairly,  that  two-year-old  trees  have 
started  off  much  more  uniformly  so  farl 
as  well-balanced  heads  are  concerned, 
than  have  the  many  yearlings  that  also 
have  been  used. 

With  fruit  trees  other  than  the  peach, 
if  the  stock  be  clean  and  vigorous  and 
carefully  dug  and  packed,  outside  of  the 
inconvenience  and  higher  cost  of  the 
greater  bulk  and  weight  to  be  transported 
and  handled,  I  believe  that  a  reasonable 
degree  of  satisfaction  and  ultimate  good 
and  fruitful  re.sults  may  be  obtained. 
Carelessness,  however,  in  any  part  of 
their  treatment,  may  easily  discount  their 
value.  F.  n.  ballou. 

Ohio  Exp.  Station. 

Sunflower  Stalks  Tree  Protectors 

I  hiive  seen  several  accounts  of  injury 
done  bj’  rabbits  to  young  fruit  tree.s  the 
past  unusually  severe  and  snowy  Winter 
and  several  ways  of  i)reveution  by  pro- 
tecfoi's  have  been  recommended.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  best  of  which  is  two  feet  wide, 
one-quarter  inch  mesh  woven  galvanized 
wire,  cut  in  suitable  widths,  rolled  up 
and  tied  on  the  trees.  Rut  I  have  found 
an  excellent  substitute  in  the  dead  stalks 
of  the  sunflower,  which  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  nicely,  are  easily  put  on,  and  will 
last  two  or  three  years,  according  to  care 
given.  With  a  fine-toothed  saw  cut  the 
stalks  in  about  two-foot  lengths  and  split 
in  halves  with  a  butcher  knife ;  they 
always  sj)lit  straight.  Then  place  the 
pieces  (halves),  around  the  little  tree  and 
tie  securely  at  top  and  bottom  with  binder 
twine.  Push  the  stalks  into  the  ground 
two  or  three  inches  to  keep  field  mice 
away  from  the  trees.  If  a  tree  is  too 
large  to  be  covered  by  two  pieces,  three  or 
more  can  be  used.  For  rabbits,  especi.al- 
ly,  this  makes  a  .safe,  neat  job.  The 
.stalks  should  be  removed  in  the  Spring,  to 
prevent  injurious  insects  from  harboring 
under  them,  and  to  give  air  and  light  to 
the  tree  bfxlies,  but  may  l>e  saved^ind  used 
again  the  next  Winter.  Persons  desiring 
a  cheap  tree  pi'otector  should  procure  sun¬ 
flower  seeds,  grow  them  this  Summer  and 
save  the  stalks  to  use  next  Winter.  They 
are  worth  growing  for  the  see<ls,  as  they 
make  fine  poultry  and  bird  food,  and  a 
valuable  oil  is  now  extracted  from  them. 
The  Mammoth  Russian,  single-stemmed, 
one-headed  variety,  is  the  best  for  se<‘ds 
or  stalks.  Tiio.s.  t.  newby. 

Raising  Cauliflower  Seed 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  raise  cauli¬ 
flower  seed?  j.  R.  R. 

Bangor,  I'a. 

Practically  all  the  cauliflower  seed 
used  in  this  country  is  imported  from 
Europe,  as  the  American  growers  have 
not  yet  been  successful  in  raising  it  here 
so  as  to  give  satisfactory  results.  Our 
climate  seems  to  be  unsuited  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  seed.  It  would  therefore 
be  only  a  waste  of  time  for  you  to  try 
to  grow  seed  of  this  plant.  k. 


Stewart  Lens 
per  pair 


$2.00 


!kl/ 


Stewart  V-Ray 
Searchlight  ^O.UU 


Special 

Ford 

Model 


Stewart  V-Ray  A  A 
Sparkplug 


Stewart  Warning 

H^^lloperated  $3.50 

(Motor-driven  type  $6) 


Stewart  Speedometer  and 
Instrument  Board  for  Ford 
Sedan  andCoupelet  models 
Price,  complete^  ^  5  QQ 

Western  Price  $15.50 


Accessories 
For  Ford  Cars 

When  you  buy  accessories  for  your  Ford 
car,  get  the  best.  Insist  on  having  Stewart 
Automobile  Accessories. 

Costs  you  no  more  to  get  the  best,  in  the 
first  place.  And,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  cheapest. 

Stewart  Accessories  for  Ford  cars  are  the 
best  that  your  money  can  buy.  There  are 
none  better  sold  at  any  price. 

When  the  best  costs  you  no  more,  why  take 
chances  with  unknown,  untried,  inferior  ac¬ 
cessories  that  may  give  you  endless  trouble. 

Back  of  Stewart  Acces.'sories  stands  the 
world’s  greatest  accessory  manufacturers — 
an  organization  writh  unlimited  resources  and 
manufacturing  facilities.  This  fact  alone  in¬ 
sures  the  continued  superiority  of  Stewart 
Accessories. 

You  need  Stewart  Accessories  on  your  Ford 
car.  They  enaole  you  to  get  more  pleasure, 
better  service,  and  greater  satisfaction  out  of 
your  motoring. 

The  Stewart  line  for  Ford  cars  is  complete. 
Note  how  varied  it  is.  Examine  the  illus¬ 
trations  on  this  page.  Each  shows  an  acces¬ 
sory  you  need  —  an  accessory  that  will  make 
your  Ford  a  better  car. 

Take  the  Stewart  Speedometer  and  Instru¬ 
ment  Board  for  example.  This  Stewart  Prod¬ 
uct  is  an  absolute  necessity  on  any  car. 

You  are  depriving  yourself  of  half  the 
pleasure  of  motoring  if  you  have  no  Stewart 
Speedometer.  You  need  it  to  tell  you  how 
•far  and  how  fast  you  drive;  to  avoid  arrest  for 
speeding;  to  check  your  gasoline  and  oil  con¬ 
sumption  and  your  tire  mileage.  You  need  it 
for  following  road  guides.  You  need  it  wher¬ 
ever  and  whenever  you  drive. 

The  Stewart  Instrument  Board  will 
“dress  up”  your  car  —  adds  to  its  appear¬ 
ance.  Fills  up  that  unsightly  gap  below 
the  windshield.  Brings  the  speedometer 
up  into  position  where  it  can  be  easily  seen 
Rests  tight  against  the  steering  column 
Eliminates  vibration  from  the  steering  wheel 
Easily  installed  in  a  few  minutes.  No 
bolts,  screws  or  brackets  to  fuss  with_ 
Clock,  headlight  switch,  starter  control 
and  other  accessories  can  be  easily  added. 
Made  of  wood  with  black  satin  egg-shell 
finish.  Speedometer  is  mounted  flush.  Adds  a 
finishing  touch  of  elegance  to  the  Ford  car. 

Then  there  are  the  other  Stewart  Ac¬ 
cessories  for  your  Ford.  The  Stewart 
Autoguard  for  the  front  and  rear  are  needed 
for  your  car’s  protection.  The  Stewart 
V-Ray  Searchlight  is  indispensable.  Stewart 
L,ens  makes  every  road  bright  and  clear  as  day* 
The  Stewart  Warning  Signal  warns  and  clears  the 
way  for  you  in  any  traffic.  Stewart  V-Ray  Spark 
Plugs  put  an  end  to  your  spark  plug  troubles. 

Each  of  these  Stewart  Accessories  is  a  motoring 
necessity.  Don’t  be  without  them  another  day. 

Stewart  Accessories  are  sold  by  leading  jobbers^ 
accessory  dealers  and  garages  everywhere. 

Stewart-Warner  Speedometer  Cor’n 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Stewart  Autoguard  fb*?  CA 
for  Ford  cars  ^ 

(Western  Price  $8.25) 

With  Nickel  Rail,  $8.50 
(Western  Price  $9.25) 

Stewart  Autoguard 
Tire-carrier  <611  CA 
for  Ford  Cars  «P  *  1.  .OVi 
(Western  Price  $12.50) 
With  Nickel  Rail,  $12.50 
(Western  Price  $13.50) 
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This  Engine  Sprayer  tcill  Cover  an  Acre  in  6  minutes 

Your  War  Problem 

YOUR  boy — your  neighbor’s  boy,  friends  and  relatives 
of  yours — have  gone  to  make  the  world  safe.  Whether 
they  succeed  or  not  depends  on  you  at  home.  Production 
must  be  vastly  increased  to  make  up  for  their  absence,  and 
the  absence  of  the  men  who  make  ammunition  and  ships. 
We  have  got  to  feed  the  world  to  win. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  increase  production  now — 

use  modem  machinery. 

The  Government  recognizes  the  vital  importance  of 
farm  and  garden  implements.  The  manufacturers  of 

IRONAQEi^^  “"ois 


The  100%  Potato  Piantcr  Increases  Yields 


have  disregarded  industrial  shut-downs.  They  are  running  on  a  war  basis. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  fill  all  orders  in  time,  but  you  should  get 
yours  in  today  to  be  sure. 

The  100?^  Potato  Planter  shown  here  saves  time,  saves  seed  and  avoids 
missed  plantings.  In  every  hill  a  plant,  and  only  one.  The  boy  behind  sees  to 
that, earning  many  times  his  pay  in  the  savingof  seed  alone.  Write  for  booklet. 


Bateman  M’Pg  Co.,  Box  200T,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


MoreDoluir/ 

From  Ever  ^  Acre 


fi 


Every  farmer  who  is  interested  in 
growing  bigger  crops  at  lower  cost 
ought  to  know  all  about  the 
%  KRAUS  PIVOT  AXLE  CULTIVATOR 

t  Helps  solve  labor  shortage-any  boy  old  enough  to  drive 
can  work  it.  A  touch  of  the  foot  guides  shovels  and 
wheels  to  right  or  left  through  crooked  rows  or  rough 
•  hillsides;  the  horses  do  the  rest. 

Cultivates  Closer  and  Better  at  Hall  the  Labor  Cost 
Simplest  in  construction,  least  number  of  parts,  nothing 
i  to  get  out  of  order.  Outwears  two  or  three  ordinary  riding 
j  cultivators.  Government  statistics  sent  to 

! prove  it.  The  Akron  Fertilizer  Distributor  ^ 
for  commercial  fertilizer,  attaches  to  ^ 

Cultivator.  A  big  step  ahead.  ^ 

Writeto-day  tor  valuable  free  booklet. 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 

Dept,  94.  Akron,  Ohio. 


c 


The  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Tool 
Ever  Invented  for  Garden  WorE 

Runs  easier  and  does  better  work 
than  any  other  garden  Cultivator 
upon  the  market.  Carries  its  own 
weight.  Set  it  to  stir  the  soil 
any  depth  you  wish.  Works 
the  soil  at  an  even  depth  all 
down  the  row.  Easier  to  push 
than  alawnmower. 

Use  it  2  weeks  if  n  t 
satisfled  return  it  to 
us  and  we  will  ref  und 
(you  your  money. 

1  Write  today  for 
catalogue  and  price. 
Dept.  K. 

The  Schaible  Manufacturing  Co. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 


For  Codling  Mofli 
And  Scab  use 

SULFOCIDE 

and 

CAL- ARSENATE 

— a  new  combination  which  bids  fair 
to  replace  the  old  Lime  Sulphur-Arse- 
nateofLead  and  Bordeaux-Leadmix- 
♦ures,  in  both  orchard  and  garden. 

It  is  more  powerful  and  much  less  ex¬ 
pensive.  1  gallon  and  3  lbs.  makes 
150  gallons  of  spray. 

Send  for  circular 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists 
30  Church  St.  Dept.  N  New  York 


Products  Like  These 

come  from  strong,  stout  healthy 
plants,  enabled  to  benefit  fully 
from  soil,  air,  rain  and  sunshine, 
and  produce  to  the  limit,  when 


Pyrox” 


Sprayed  << 
with 

which  kills  insects,  stops  fungous 
troubles,  and  stimulates  foliage  on 
all  kinds  of  crops.  All  ready  to 
mix  with  water  and  spray.  Enough 
to  make  30  to  40  gals.  $1.40.  Large 
catalogue  of  information  free. 

BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

43 A  CHATHAM  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Did  You  Get  Our 

LOW  PRICES 

’  ON 

ACID 

phosphate 

'  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Fine  Ground  Bone  ? 

v-  IF  NOT,;  write  us  at  once, 
before  placing  your  order,  for 

FERTILIZER 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 


Dept.  51 F 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 

I  ^ 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

^>o^v  that  it  lia.s  been  .^hown  the  price 
of  .$21  a  ton  for  tomatoe.s  was  not  fixed 
by  flu*  fJovernment.  but  was  a  price 
agreed  on  between  the  canners  and  the 
pnrelia.sers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  as  a 
foundation  for  contracts,  the  farmer.s  are 
I  i»re])aring  to  plant  as  large  a  crop  as 
they  can  get  labor  for.  Some  of  the 
fanners  are  now  offering  50  cents  for  a 
five-eighths  bushel  basket,  but  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  that  there  will  be  little  inclina¬ 
tion  on  tlie  part  of  the  farmers  to  con¬ 
tract  in  advance  at  any  price.  They  re¬ 
member  last  Summer,  when  the  early  con¬ 
tracts  were  made  at  ,$15  a  ton,  .and  the 
price  on  tlie  open  market  went  to  .$3.5 
and  over.  At  .">0  cents  .a  basket  there 
would  not  he  a  very  great  advan<*e  on  the 
$21  a  ton,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
the  canners  will  get  any  tomatoes  for  less 
than  .$,30  a  ton. 

While  it  is  evident  that  a  very  large 
area  has  been  planted  in  early  Irish  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  South,  there  is  a  very  de¬ 
cided  inclination  here  to  plant  very  lightly 
this  season,  hut  to  depend  mainly  on 
planting  a  heavy  late  crop.  Planting 
is  about  done  and  the  area,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge,  is  not  more  tlian  half  of  that 
last  Spring.  It  is  probably  wi.se  for  our 
growers,  for  with  the  great  (|uiintity  in 
the  North  that  must  be  sold  this  Spring 
it  is  evident  that  tlie  crop  from  the 
South  is  going  to  run  foul  of  difficulty. 
Speaking  today  to  a  man  planting  a 
field  of  iiotatoes,  he  said  that  seed  is  so 
cheap  that  he  hoped  the  crop  would  sell 
for  more.  lie  has  but  poor  reason  for 
lioiiing. 

After  such  a  wonderfully  hard  Winter, 
March  is  giving  us  a  rather  mild  month 
unless  there  is  a  sudden  change  now, 
for  today  is  the  opening  of*  Spring,  ac-. 
cording  to  the  almanac.  The  daffodils 
and  hyacinths  are  blooming  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  the  For,sythias  and  Spira*a 
Thunliergii  are  trying  to  see  which  can 
get  in  bloom  first.  The  Porsythias  rather 
have  the  advantage,  though  the  Siiinea  is 
little  behind,  and  Pyrus  .Taponicus  is 
getting  color  on  the  buds.  The  Englisli 
jx'HS  are  up  as  early  as  usual,  and  the 
onions  planted  last  September  are  grow¬ 
ing  rajiidly.  The  Fall-sowm  spinach  is 
all  killed  hut  one  row  on  the  north  side 
of  the  plot.  Why  that  row  survived  and 
no  other  is  onie  of  -the  puzzles  that  often 
mark  the  passage  of  cold.  Some  years 
ago  on  a  trip  down  the  South  Atlantic 
coast  in  middle  of  March  to  Florida.  T 
noted  that  the  clumps  of  oleander.s  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  Savannah  had  all 
the  leaves  browned,  while  at  New  Berne. 
N.  C.,  not  a  leaf  was  scorched.  Here 
this  AVinter  one  Magnolia  gi;andiflora  ex¬ 
posed  'to  the  sun  had  its  leaves  scorched 
and  dropped,  while  a  number  of  others 
scattered  about  our  town  .show  no  signs 
of  injury.  The  .Tupan  Euonymiis  bushes 
are  badly  injured,  and  in  some  cases 
killed.  Ni'ver  before  have  I  ever  seen 
a  scorched  leaf  on  these.  Fven  kudzu 
is  killed  to  the  ground.  Had  it  been 
killed  to  the  last  root  i  would  have  been 
thankful.  3'he  canes  of  the  red  raspber¬ 
ries  are  partly  killed. 

Of  course,  I  am  testing  some  new  to¬ 
matoes,  as  I  do  every  Spring,  merely  to 
find  that  most  of  them  are  simply  new 
names  for  old  varieties.  For  the  main 
crop  I  intend  to  depend  on  Dwarf  Stone, 
though  I  cannot  leave  out  Globe,  the 
be.st  of  the  ]iiuk  sorts. 

My  Diihlias  were  buried  as  usual  in 
the  oiKui  ground,  and  have  not  been  lifted 
yet.  and  it  is  too  soon  to  say  whether 
they  are  living  or  not.  Cannas  are  all 
gone.  Looking  today  at  my  various  seed 
boxics  I  found  that  a  box  so  small  that 
a  iiano  of  glass  8x10  inches  fully  covers 
it,  has  fully  1,000  germinating  Begonias, 
little  dots  of  gia'on  so  thick  that  no  one 
could  count.  It  seems  amazing  that  a 
seed  so  .small  as  a  Begonia  can  ripen  aiifi 
dry  all  M’'inter.  and  carry  over  the  jn-in- 
ciple  of  life.  The  everblooming  Begonias 
bed  out  so  finely  and  bloom  so  prr- 
sistontly  in  defiance  of  the  snu  that  I 
always  grow  a  iiuantity.  saving  the  seed 
from  the  beds.  In  fact,  I  save  so  many 
that  I  furnish  them  to  the  seedsmen. 
The  difficulty  in  growing  them  from  .seed 


is  in  getting  them  thin  enough  in  the 
seed  boxes.  The  dust-like  seeds  are 
merid.v  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
after  watering  it,  and  a  pane  of  glass  is 
laid  over  to  prevent  drying  out,  and  the 
germination  take.s  place  in  a  .short  time, 
but  always  too  thick.  Soon  as  they 
have  leaves  I  lift  them,  one  or  more,  on 
the  blade  of  my  pocketkuife,  and  set  them 
in  a  fresh  box  with  more  room  to  get  large 
enough  to  set  in  2 14 -inch  pots.  They  are 
generally  large  enough  to  set  in  the  beds 
in  late  May,  and  begin  to  bloom  by  the 
time  they  are  three  inches  high  and  never 
stop  again  during  the  life  of  the  plant. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Notes  on  Spring  Spraying 

'Phe  quickening  infiueuce  of  warm 
wcatlier  has  i-evived  interest  in  spraying 
and  the  numerous  connected  problems. 
These  are  particularly  important  at  the 
present  time,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of 
labor,  a  possible  local  scarcity  of  insec¬ 
ticides  and  fungicides  and  the  urgent 
need  of  maximum  production. 

The  lime-sulphur  wash,  dormant  or  de¬ 
layed  dormant,  is  one  of  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  treatments  for  control  of  San  Jose 
scale,  pear  psylla  and  fungus  infections, 
e.specially  the  apple  scab.  'Phere  are  por- 
tion.s  of  the  country  Avhere  scale  has  been 
of  comparatively  little  importance  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years,  notably  parts  of 
the  Hudson  River  Valley,  aud  in  such 
places  we  would  not  urge  spraying  with 
lime-sulphur  uuless  there  was  some  other 
good  reason  aside  from  danger  of  injury 
by  scale,  though  there  is  no  question  but 
that  this  treatment  is  valuable,  and  un¬ 
der  uormal  conditioii.s  usuall.y  advisable. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  de¬ 
layed  dormant  sjtray,  since  treatment  at 
the  time  buds  have  started,  namely,  when 
the  young  leaves  are  a  quarter  to  a  half 
an  inch  long,  will  not  only  give  protec¬ 
tion  from  San  .lose  scale  but  if  tobacco, 
40  per  cent  nicotine,  is  added  at  the 
usual  strength,  we  have  an  excellent  ap¬ 
plication  for  control  of  aphis.  Investiga¬ 
tions  during  riHient  years  have  shown 
that  these  insects  cause  con.siderably 
more  damage  than  many  fruit  growers 
realize  and  in  sections  where  they  are 
habituall.v  present  or  abundant,  the  de- 
la.ved  dormant  treatment  is  by  all  means 
advisable  if  conditions  permit.  This  spray¬ 
ing  is  also  of  considerable  value,  especial¬ 
ly  if  somewhat  late,  for  the  control  of 
the  early  hatching  red  bug.  Rexmrts  re¬ 
ceived  from  all  parts  of  the  State  last 
year  indicate  increasing  I'amage  from 
these  pests  and  warnuit  their  btdng  placed 
among  the  insects  which  slionld  receive 
at  least  some  atiention  in  the  regular 
spraying  schedule. 

'Phe  delayed  donnaiit  lime-sulphur 
sjira.v  iiiqdied  just  before  the  blossom 
buds  hegiu  to  pull  apart  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  treatments  for  control  of 
pear  psylla  and  consequently  a  most  im¬ 
portant  treatment  for  the  pear  grower. 
It  is  necessary  to  delay  this  spraying  un¬ 
til  the  over-wintering  p.syllas  have  all  is¬ 
sued,  depositiug  their  yellowish  eggs  011 
the  fruit  spurs  aud  practically  disap¬ 
peared,  if  one  would  secure  the  be.st  re¬ 
sults.  The  lime-sulphur  destroys  the  eggs 
aud  M'here  the  treatment  is  thorough  the 
iusecfts  may  be  almo'.st  entirely  eradicate<l 
from  an  orchard. 

It  is  advisable  to  add  a  poison,  such  as 
arsenate  of  lead,  to  the  delayed  dormant 
spray  u.sod  with  or  without  tobacco,  since 
the  poison  applied  at  that  time  to  the 
opening  leaves  is  of  great  value  against 
earl.v  and  fi'o<iu(‘ntl.y  destructive  leaf  feed¬ 
ers,  such  'as  bud-moth  caterpillars,  case- 
bearers  and  young  ajiple  or  forest  teni- 
caterpillars.  3'he  former  two  winter  as 
pai'tly-grown  caterjiillars,  and  attempt 
within  a  few  weeks  to  make  up  for  the 
long  AVintcr's  fast.  Tin*  tent-caterpillars, 
though  frequently  very  d(‘st ructive,  are 
readily  destj'oyed  h.v  poison,  aud  conse- 
quentl.v  they  are  never  abundant  in  well- 
sprayed  orchards.  K.  l'.  feet. 

New  York  State  Fiitoiindogist. 


“For  the  I.and’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  euiiuU  the  earth  an^ 
those  who  till  it.” — .4 
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Mr.  Burt  C. Williams  of  Batavia, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  of  NewYorkStateand  member 
of  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Grange, 
25  years  ago  bought  his  wife  a  STEWART 
Range.  Readfatleft)  what  ]\Trs.  Williams  says  about 
it  today.  Then  resolve  to  buy  for  your  home— a 

rF  U  E  L  - 
SAVING 


RANGE 


MAPLE  SHADE  FARM,  Residence  of  Mr. 


Mrs.  Williams  says : 

“My  STEWART 
Range  has  given 
me  perfect  service 
and  satisfaction 
for  the  past  25 
years.  It  still 
bakes  well  and  I 
have  no  trouble 
at  all  to  keep  fire 
over  night.  I  can¬ 
not  rec'ommend 
it  Jtoo  highly.” 

(Signed) 

Mrs.  B.C.  Willia.ms, 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  3,  1918 


Every  Modern  Improve¬ 
ment  is  incorporated  in 

Stewart  Ranges 

and  there  are 
MANY  STYLES 
AND  SIZES 

n  p  rp  ^  ^  n 

STEWART  Range  for 

every  requirement.  Mod¬ 
ern  gas  attachments,  too,  if 
you  wish.  Send  for  FREE 

Catalogue,  stating  your  own  cook¬ 
ing  requirements. 


— the  Range  that 

^  insures  perfect  Cooking 
and  Baking — that  has  86 

years  of  stove-making  ex¬ 
perience  built  intoit — into  its  roomy 
firebox;  its  even-drawing  flues: 
its  perfected  damper:  its  spacious 
oven  that  bakes  so  beautifully. 

See  Model  “S” 

The  Favorite  Farm  Home  Range 

— Note  its  large  hot-water 

reservoir — its  extra  large  top  which 
will  take  a  big  wash-boiler  either  way — its 
large  spacious  oven  wdth  dampers  insur¬ 
ing  perfect  heat  control  and  even  baking — its  large 
firebox,  sliding  hearth,  lift-off  nickel,  oven  indica¬ 
tors  and  its  attractive  plain  finish — so  easily  kept 
clean.  Will  give  great  service.  INVESTIGATE! 


HOT  .AIR 


COLD--AIR 


DAIR 


Use  lESS  Fuel  and  Gel  MORE 

STEWARTOnc-Pipc  Furnace 


every 

installing  this  simple  and  efficient 
new  system  of  heating — The 

— A  powerful,  durable,  warm-air  Heater  which  uses  wood,  soft  or  hard  coal 
or  natural  gas,  and  furnishes  an  abundance  of  healthy  heat  throughout  house 
of  four  to  eight  rooms.  Powerful  Heater  has  just  one 

Easy  to  install  and  to  take  care  of —  large  pipe  and  one  two-part  register.  Fol- 


does  away  entirely  with  the  bother,  dirt  and 

danger  of  using  stoves,  'i  akesup  but  little  room  in  cellar,  which 
it  keeps  cool,  thus  avoiding  spoilage  of  fruit,  vegetables,  etc. 

Strongly  built  to  stand  years  of  hard 

use.  Suitable  for  old  or  new  residences,  churches, 
stores,  etc.  Large  firebox  door  allows  use  of  wood  for  fuel. 


lowing  nature’s  law,  the  heated  air  rises,  passes  up  through 
center  of  register  and  is  diffused  throughout  house,  forcing 
colder  air  down  to  floor,  where  it  is  drawn  down  through 
outer  section  of  register.  This  insures  Ventilation — a  constant  changing 
of  air,  and  uniformly  warm,  comfortable  rooms.  Gives  great  satisfaction. 

Buy  NOW  for  Fall  Delivery  and  thus 
make  sure  of  getting  one  then. 


These  Stores  Sell  and  Guarantee  STEWART’S.  Ask  one  nearest  your  home  tor  prices. 


NEW  YORK 

Addison — F.  B.  Whitmore 
Albany — K.  C.  Rejiiolds 
Albany — O.  F.  Kiblet  Co. 

Albany — V.  F.  Connor. 

Albion — E.  W.  Wilcox 
Alfred — E.  E.  Fenner 
Alleghany — F.  G.  Turner 
Altamont — M.  F.  Ilellenhcck  Est. 
Altmar — E.  A.  Fields  &  Co. 
Altona — Trombly  Bros. 

Amityville — Wni.  W.  Smith 
Amsterdam— J.  L.  Denison  &  Co. 
Andes— E.  J.  Turnbull 
Angelica — A.  J.  Lytle 
Argyle — Birch  &  Kilmer 
Athens — Howland  &  Bon 
Attica — W.  C.  Duwell 
Auburn — W.  A.  Beers 
Ausable  Forks — K.  E.  Morlious 
Baiubridge — Van  Cott  &  Bluler 
Baldwin8ville--Cole,I,eggeUJldw.Co. 
Balleton — T.  K.  Townley 
Barneveld — Alger  &  '  Barker 
Batavia — Steele  &  Torrance  Co. 
Beacon — S.  J.  Howe  &  Sou 
Belfast — J.  IL  Meineka 
Bellport — Chas.  W.  Hawkins 
Belmont — Sisson  &  Smalley 
Benson  Mines — H.  J.  Corbett 
Berne — Theo.  Settle 
Binghamton — Crane  &  I’age 
Bloomingdale — -David  Cohen 
Bolton  Landing — J.  W.  Ward  &  Son 
Broadalbln — Hillman  &  Benedict 
Brockport — Cook  de  King  Co. 
Bronxvllle — C.  Morgenweek 
Brooklyn — O.  H.  A.  Milltan 
Brooklyn — Chas.  Tisch 
Brushton — E.  A.  V.'hitney 
Buffalo — A.  E.  Shuart 
Buffalo — C.  F.  Adamy  Co. 
Buffalo— Jog.  E.  Kent 
Buffalo — W.  Bielanski 
Buffalo — M.  J.  Patrick  &  Co. 
Burdette — Levi  Price 
Burke — W.  8.  Cooper 
Burlington  Plats — H.  H.  Dutton 
Busklrk — Skiff  &  Mosten 
Brasher  Falls — Neil  Murphy 
Bridgehampton--J.A.Sanford&Son 
Callicoon — Jacob  Werlau 
ambridge— W.  H.  Cotton 
Canajoharie— Bennett  &  Billington 
Canandaigua — A.  E.  Cooley  &  Co. 
Canaseraga — D.  J.  Pennett 
Canlsteo — J.  R.  Keeler 
Canisteo — W.  S.  Meeks  &  Son 
Cape  Vincent- -Alnsworth&Hurtncss 
r'arthage — Hall  A  Buslmell 
Cato— William  Kerr 
edarhurst — J.  H.  Weston 
Cedarhurst — Ed.  Horn 
Center  Moriches — David  T.  Rogers 
Ohateaugay— W.  D.  Ryan  &  Co. 
Chenango  Forks — A.  L.  Palmer 
Cherry  Valley — Fox  &  Brien 
Chester — J.  T.  Thompson 
Che.stertown — Fred  Vetter 
Chittenango — Carl  &  Amos 
Churubusco — T.  B.  Humphrey 
Cincinnattis — Corning  &  Haskins 
Clayton — Farrell  &  Cain 
Cobleskill — A.  B.  Borst 


Cobleskill — L.  D.  Letts  &  Son 
Coeymans — Robbins  Bros. 

Cold  Brook — .1.  C.  Carpenter 


llicksville — Lawrence  S.  Braim 
High  Falls — W.  Ilotchkln 
Hilton— Edaon  Tabor 


Cold  Spring — M.  A.  Murray  &  Son  Hinckley — Hinckley  Merc.  Co. 


College  Point — .John  A.  Hahn 


Hobart — A.  S.  Carroll 


Copenhagen — W.  1*.  Carpenter  dp  Co.  Ilognnsburg — A.  Fulton  &  Son 


Conewango — E.  A.  Bagg 
Cooks  Falls — A.  Leighton 
Corinth— 8.  H.  Ralph 
Corning— O.  T.  Adsit 


Newburgh — J.  J.  McOough 
Newburgh — Thos.  King 
Newburgh — A.  H.  Pickens 
X  ewijurgh-  -  Ia;a  ndert.’l  ark,.T  r.  &Son 
Now  Hyde  Park — C.  H.  Gottsch 
Newport — K.  F.  Ireland 


Cortland — Hollister  Hdwe.  &  Plbg.  Co  Hudson — P.  R.  Macy 


Hoosick  Falls — Dorr  Bros.  Hardware  Nicholvllle — Trussell  &  Dayidson 
&  Implement  Co.  Niagara  Falls — C.  P.  Metz 

Hornell — Mahoney  &  Lanphoar  Norfolk — W.  L.  Ward 

Horseheads — Thos.  Hibbard  Co.  North  Creek — Braley  d:  Noxon 


Coxsackie— John  Frank 
Croton  Falls — J.  11.  Moses 


Northport — Ed.  Pidgeon  Co. 


Huntington — J.  B.  F.  Thomson 
t;roton-on-lludson— Miller  &  McCall  Huntington— O.  S.  Sammis  Co. 

Cuba— W.  C.  Warren  llurleyville— P.  V.  Meiitnoch 


Hudson  Palls — Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Frake  North  Tonawanda — G.  D.  Batt 

Norwich — Anderson  &  Potter 


Cutchogue — Clias.  P.  Tuthill 
Dansville — M.  E.  Kichle  &  Son 
Dayton — .1.  3.  Volk 
Deansboro — J.  B.  Barker 
Delhi — W.  H.  Cavan 
Delmar — II.  V.  Wyrikoop 
Deposit — Deposit  Hardware  Co. 
Dexter — Dexter  Hardware  Co. 
Diamond  l*oint — Lanfair  &  I’cnflcld 
Dobbs  Ferry — M.  Ilumill  Est. 
Dover  I’lalns — M.  1’.  Brady 
East  Chatham — C.  H.  Clark 


llurleyville — P.  V.  Meiitnoch 
Ilion — Illon  Hardware  Co. 

Ionia— II.  K.  Dibble 
Jamaica — Ja.s.  H.  Draper 
Jamaica — C.  E.  Van  Sickleii 
.lamestown — .Taiiiestown  Hdwe.  Co. 
Java  Village — Fisher  Bros. 
Jefferson — Hubbard  Bros. 
Jeffersonville — W.  .1.  Grishaber 
Johnsoiiville — B.  Aiken  &  Sou 
.Tohnstowii — John  C.  Bice 
Jamestown — Prohst  Sheet  Metal  Co. 
Jordan — Brace  Hardware  Co. 


Elizabethtown--EUzabetlitownHdw.Co. 

Ellenburg  Depot — C.  A.  McGregor 
Ellenville — Mrs.  M.  B.  Schlpper 
Ellington — Geo.  B.  Waith  Co. 

Elmira — Chapman  Hdwe.  Co. 

Esperanco — Milton  Miers 
Fairport — Percy  A  Clark 
Far  Rockaway— Smith  Bros.  Plbg.  Co.  Lancaster-  F.  G.  Winterniaiitel 
Fillmore— Simons  Bobbins  Hdwe.  Co.  Leonardsville— A.  M.  Coon 


Norwood — Plumber  A  Tidd 
Nunda — P.  J.  McCarthy 
X'yack — Worsfold  Hdwe.  Co. 

N^yack — G.  R.  Wyman  A  Son 
Ogdensburg — Bowman  A  Glover 
Old  Chatham — Wait  Bros. 

Old  Forge — G.  W.  Goodspeed 
Oneida — Lype  Bros. 

Orchard  Park — E.  A.  Martiuart 
Oriskany  Falls — Benjamin  A  Allen 
Ossining— G.  B.  Hubbell 
Oswego — Benz  A  Bon 
Owego — -Marauart  A  Patton 
Oxford— Geo.  R.  Stratton 
Oyster  Bay — H.  3.  Vail 

Palmyra-rRoy  Barrett 


East  Hampton — Otto  Simmons  .  ,  „  .  , 

East  Randolph — B.  R.  .lohnson  A  Son  Natonah  Geo.  A.  Teed 

EIizaliethtown--Elizahetht.ownTTf1w.Cn-  Keen©  \  alley  G.  H.  Luck  A  CO,  _ wv.,  n  n,-a,.tnn 

Keeseville— Washer. Qniiin&Cliflord  I’atchoguo — Wm.  C.  Overton 
Kingston — B.  Loughran  Co.  Penn  Van— -Holiowell  A  Wise  Ca 

I'orti— _l 'IrtiifTn  l<pf\o 

LaFargeville — E.  R.  Milford 
LaGrangeville— (!.  H.  Burbank 

Lake  Placid — ^P.  G.  W’alton  _ 

Lake  Placid— Edwin  Kennedy  A  Sonpfloejjj'xJLw.'  s.'’  lliako" 

Plermont — Auryansen  A  Scheinler 


I’eru— Clough  Bros. 
Phelps— R.  A.  Reynolds 
Philadelphia — Taylor  Bros. 
Philmont — F.  E.  Talbot 


Fine — J.  N.  McLeod 
Floral  I’ark — E.  1’.  Camplx-ti 


TicKoy — O.  T.  Greenham 
Liberty-  M.  C.  Westbrook 


Locke — Boss  Culver 


Floral  Park— E.  P.  Behre  llt'g.  A  Plbg.  LRUo  Palls— J.  Waldvogel  A  Son 
Fort  Ann — E.  A.  Lewis  ,  -  ■  "  • 

Fort  Covington — Fiirtiuhar  Bros. 

Fredonia — A.  Castllone 
Friendshil) — Carter  A  Co. 

Grand  Gorge — G.  B.  Raeder 
Gouverneur — A.  Katzman  A  Son 
Granville— G.  W.  Henry 
Gallupville— 4.  F.  Myers 
Gan.sevort — Fred  L.  Gifford 
Gilbertsville — E.  V.  Palmer 
Gllboa — Chas.  A.  Clark 
Glons  Falls— Whipple  A  Sherman 
Gloversvillo — W.  Fred  Bailey 
Goshen — Goshen  Hardware  Co. 

Greenport — .Tohn  Gcehring 
Greenville — M.  P.  Stevens  A  Sou 
Greenwich — I'arker  A  Cleveland 
Guilford— F.  C.  Yale  A  Co. 

Great  N'eck — J.  Chas.  Frank 
Greene — Beals  Hardware  Co. 

Hamilton — ('.  E.  Gulbran 
Hammond — W.  T.  Stiles 
Hammond — A.  M.  Stiles 
Hancock-;-S.  N.  Wheeler  A  Sons 
Harifursville — G.  P.  Demeree  A  Sons 
Harrisvillo — Jos.  Weeks  A  Son 
Hartford — J.  Palmer  A  Son 
Hartwiek — S.  S.  Backus 
Haverstraw — H.  Simon 
Haverstraw — W.  I,  Demarest 
Hensonville — Makelv  A  McGlashen 
Herkimer — Home  Furniture  Co. 

Ilermon — Bartholomew  A  Lindley 


Piermont — E.  W.  Charters 
I’iiie  Bush — Brown  Whitten  &  Co. 
I'ino  I'lains — Ed.  Fraleigh 
Platt.sburg — J.  A.  Freeman 
Plessis — L.  W.  Priest 


Lockifort  -Higgs  A  Staple.s  Hdwe.  Co.  port  Byron — Carr-Legett  Hdwe.  Co. 


Lowville — -Jacques  Bros. 

Lyons — Pliillip  Deuchler  A  Son 

Madrid— E.  E.  McKnight 
Malone — P.  H.  Monaghan 
Mann.sville — Huggins  A  Beebe 
Marathon — L.  L.  Reed 
Marlon — Luce  A  Pratt 
Masonvllle — Chas.  E.  Wade 
Massena — W.  L.  Smith 
Mattituck — A.  F.  Seargent 
Mechanlcville — II.  D.  Safford 
Medina — A.  J.  Morgan 
Middletown — H.  E  Gould 
Milford — Luther  A  Hawver 
Mineola — Peter  C.  Sylvester 
Mineola— Geo.  Schmidt 
Mineola — S.  F.  Smith 
Monroe — C.  S.  Kn’ght  Co. 
Montauk — E.  B.  Taber 
Mt.  Ki.seo— G.  E.  Gamin 
Mt.  Morris — Stiles  A  Kellogg 


Port  Henry — J.  T.  Breadner 
Pouglikeepsic — P.  C.  Doherty  Co. 
I’ort  Washington — Geo.  E.  Bauer 
Port  Washington — N.  II.  Vanderwall 
Prattsvilie— Sutton  A  Fowler 
PutnamStatlon--OrahamAMcLoughlln 

Quogue — C.  W.  Ballou 

Rod  Hook — .T.  A.  Curtis 
Remseii — LaMunlon  A  Walton 
Rhinebook — H.  Smillie  A  Co. 
Richland— E.  E.  I'hillips 
Richmond  Hills — ^Harf  A  DeBard 
Richmondville—  E.  Bernstein 
Rlverhead — C.  I..  Corwin  A  Co. 
Rochester-  Frank  N.  Haag 
Rockaway  Beach — W.  H.  Ward 
Rouses  Point — Geo.  Chilton 
Roscoe — ^L.  Sipple  Co. 

Rome — .1.  W.  Se'f-'rt 
Roxhury — Frank  Enderlin 


Mt.  Upton— O.  T.  Richmond  A  Son  Eu.shford— Eddy  C.  Gilbert 


Montgomery — Brown  Bros. 


N'aple.s — Graham  A  Fox 
Narrowsburg — J.  S.  Anderson 
Natural  Bridge — .1.  N.  Montondo 
Newark — W.  B.  Roclie  A  Son 
Newark — Garlock  Utter  Hdwe.  Co.  Sayville — Jcdlioka  Bros. 
X'ewark  A''alley — C.  H.  Ackley 
New  Baltimore — W.  B.  Hotaling 
New  Berlin — Saekeft  Hdwe.  Co. 


Sag  Harbor — Rnbt.  C.  Barry 
St.  .Tolinsville — W.  H.  Lenz 
Salem — Stone  A  Cotton 
Saranac  Lake — Gee.  L.  Starks  A  Co. 
Saratoga — Towne-Roblee  Hdwe.  Co. 


Schaghticoke — Wm.  Waldron 
Schenectady — .T.  B.  Stiles  Co. 
Schenectad.v — Rose  A  Muster 

For  Names  of  Our  Dealers  in  Other  Localities  Please  Write  Us  Direct 


Sehenectad.v — Lambert  Plbg.  Co. 
Schenevus — W.  A.  Clark 
Schuyler  Lake — Fayette  Allen 
Schuylervllle- -F.  C.McRaeACo. 
Scotia — Higgins  and  Gllgore 
Scottsburg- -Lent,  Miller  ATweed 
SharouSprings--.I.F.  Lehman  ASon 
Sidne.v — C.  Taylor  A  Co. 
Sinclairville — Rice  Hdwe.  Co. 
Sodus — L.  Do  F.  Vaughn 
Southampton — Alex.  Cameron 
South  Butler — W.  M.  Pasco 
So.  Gllboa.— Chas.  Fengler 
Spring  Valley — A.  L.  Stcinbach 
Staatsburg — .S.  W.  White 
Stanley— J.  K.  Washburn  A  Son 
Syracuse — C.  F.  Adams  Co. 
Svracuse — Hllsdorf  A  Williams 
Sy  racuso- -.1.  W.  BrowiiIIdwe.  Co. 

Tannersville — Mrs.  A.  Alien 
Theresa — Hoover  Bros. 
Tlconderoga — F.  L.  Bru.st 
Trout  Creek — O.  H  3enklns 
Troy — O’Brien  A  Simpson 
Troy — Trojan  Hdwe.  Co. 

Troy — C.  Eogarty 
Troy — R.  C.  Reynolds 
Troy — Union  Furniture  Co. 
Trumansburg — I’ctersou  A  Iving 
Truxton— Muller  A  Son 
Tupper  Lake — F.  E  Smith 
Turin — E.  B.  Iligby 
TTnadilla — Unadilla  Hdwe.  Co. 
Union — Toulson  Hrlwe.  Co. 
Utica— Carey  A  Co. 

Utica — Chas.  F.  Brown 
Valatie — E.  H.  Witbeck 
Valley  Falls — J.  W  Parker 
Voorlieesville — Josliu  Bro.s. 
Wadliams — E.  J.  Sherman 
Wainscott — G.  C.  Osburn 
Walden — H.  E.  Williams 
Wallace — Tucker  A  Lino 
Warrensburg— Porter  ARobinson 
Warwick — Ogden  A  Co. 
Washingtonviilo — E.  R.  Hull 
Watertown — H.  W.  Rogers 
Waverly — D.  Clement 
Wellsville — Ho.vt  Hdwe.  Co. 
Westfield — Bell  A  Crandall 
Westhampton--HerbertR.  Culver 
Westport— G.  H.  Eastman 
W’est  Winfield — II.  Eldridge 
Whitehal' — .Tas.  Dnren's  Sons 
Whitney’s  Point — Bull  A  Dew- 
snap  Hardware  Co. 
Williamson  -  -Tas.sellAFairbanks 
WilllamstowTi — L.  C.  Carr 
Will.sbiro — E.  B.  Shepard 
Windsor — H.  W.  Manwarren 
W’oodmere — F.  P.  Montrose 
Worcester — Eitapence  Ildwo.  Co. 
Wurtsboro — Fulton  A  Holmes 

VERMONT 

Bellows  Falls — Geo.  B.  Allbee  Co. 
Boanington— A.  II.  Win.slow 
Brandon — C.  II.  Robinson 
Rrattlebnro- — T.  E.  Rogers 
Bristol — Hatborne  A  Boynton 
Burlington — G.  S.  I’.lodgett  Co. 
Cabot — J.  T.  Drew 


Chelsea-  -A.  F.  Sanboi-n 
ttavondish — F.  V.  Perkins 
( 'harlestown — LaFoimtain,  WUsoii 
A  Co. 

E.  Calais — Geo.  E.  Sanders 
Enosburg  Falls — D,  I.  Draper 
Groton — G.  H.  Pillsl)ur.y 
Jacksonville — E.I’.Reed  A  Son 
Johnson — Riddle  Bros. 

Lyndonville — J.  C.  Eaton  A  Co. 
Meindoes  Falls—.!.  H.  Goodrich 
Manchester — Geo.  A.  Lawrence 
Middlehury— J.  H.  Stewart 
Montpelier — Peck  I  ros.  Co, 
Newport — F.  W.  Carr 

Orleans-  Wliipplo  French  A  Co. 
Orwell — .1.  E.  Williams 

Pawlet — Fred  Winchester 
I’oultnoy — H.  B.  Pruden 
Proctor — Vermont  Marble  Co. 
Randolph — J.  H.  Lamson  A  Son 
Readslxiro — Valentine  DaRin 
Richford — Clark  Bros. 

Rochester — Campbell  A  Greeley 
Rutland — Dunn  Bros. 

Saxton’s  River— F.S.FuUorACo. 
Sheldon-  -O.  T.  Ureeno 
Shoreham — C.  B.  Kendall 
So.Shaftsbury--C,.R.&A.B.Hawkin3 
Springfield — LaFouutain,  Woolson 
A  Co. 

St..Tohn.sl)ury--H.J.GoodrlohASon 
St.  .\lbans— H.  3.  Scott 
Stowe— H.  E.  Shaw 
Swaiitoii — Hall  Hardware  Co. 
Vergennes— J.  W.  A  D.  E.  Ryan 
Waterbur.v — Smith  A  Somerville 
West  Burke — M.  E.  Fairbrother 
West  Pawlet — T.  Folger  A  Son 
Wilmington — Wheeler  A  Daraour 
Windsor — IfaFoun  tain,  Woolson  ACo. 
Wolcott— C.  E.  Haskell 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport — Geo.  B.  Clark  Co. 
Bristol — Bay  C.  Arnold 
Canaan — Decker  A  Beebe 
Derby — D.  A  8.  Champlain 
Hartford  Flint-Bruce  Co. 

Lakeville — E.  Bauman 
Litchfield — E.  B.  ,4U'en  A  Co. 
Middletown — Brown  Bros. 

Milford — Noyes  B.  Bailey 
Now  Britain — F.  W.  Loomis  A  Co. 
N’ew  r'anaan— F.  .1.  Woifel 
New  Hartford— Geo.  T.  Smith 
New  Haven — Kugel  Furniture  Co. 
N'ew  Haven — Ciark-Bowditch  Co. 
NewMilford- -Osborne. LanoAStoiic 
Sharon — F.  I.  Peabody 
Southington — W.  M.  Ballou 
So.  Norwalk- -AngevinoFurnitureCo. 

Thomaston — H.  L.  Blakeslee 
Thompsonville — J.  Francis  Browne 
Winsted — J.  H.  Aivord 
Woodbury — F.  P.  Hitchcock. 
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ZShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Unlock  The  Soil ! 


Get  big  yields.  Go. down  deep  to  the  root  of  things  and 
unharness  the  energy  that  shallow  cultivation  fails  to  reach* 


DOUBLE  ACTION 

DISK  HARROWS 


increase  the  acreage  yield 

The  rigid  frame  gives  double  cultivation,  mellows  and  levels  the  land.. 
This  is  important  to  you — saves  teams,  time,  labor.  Learn  about  it* 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY  OF  OUR  BOOK 


It  is  full  of  valuable  information  about  proper  soil  cultivation.  Accom¬ 
panied  by  our  complete 
Implement  Catalog  and 
your  nearest.dealers’ 

^  names. 


Mailed 

Free 

Upon 

Request 


Maker  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  Clark  Disk 
Harrows  and  Plows 


The 

Cutaway 
Harrow  Co* 

668  Main  Street, 
Higganum,  Cl.', 


i 


TURNER  TRACTORS 

The  Turner  Tractor  is  the  Modern  Tractor  built 
close  to  the  ^rround;  the  low  center  of  Gravity  holds  to 
the  ground  on  steep  slopes;  has  short  wheel  base,  turns 
in  small  circle.  Why  buy  one  of  the  old  style  tractors 
when  you  get  the  Modern ‘Turner,  cost  of  plowing  or 
other  work  less?  A  full  investigation  means  that  you  buy  a  Turner 
and  he  happy  ever  after;  12  h.  p.,  Draw  bar;  20  h.  p.,  on  belt 

Beeman  Garden  Tractors  $285 

Plow,  Cultivate,  Disc  and  Harrow 

A  boon  to  the  small  Farmer  and  Gardener,  they  cultivate  any  crop 

thatgrows  in  narrow  rows, 
such  as  Onions,  Beets, 
Carrots,  etc.  ThisTractor 
goes  astride  narrow  rowed 
crops,  and  between  the 
rows  on  corn  or  other  wide 
rowed  crops.  Has  4  h.  p. 
engine  and  fakes  the  place 
of  a  horse  or  mule. 


Do  not  farm  another  day 
till  you  Tjet  Tractor  inform¬ 
ation  -  it’s  Free. 


R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

200  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


INOCULATE 

ALL  LEGUMES  and  DOUBLE  the  CROP 

Prepared  for  soy  bejins.  Held  peas,  alCall'.-i,  sweet 
.and  other  clovers,  garden  pe.as  and  Im.'ins,  navy 
l)eans,  vetch,  etc.  1-Acre  50«‘;  ii-Acro  (i-A<'ie 

*3.00.  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  30-i>.igo 
legnnie  hook,  free  on  request, 

THE  EGGERT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY.  CANTON,  OHIO 

Alfalfa 

f'  .  D......  ■  Also  Maine-Grown  Seed  Potatoes — 

V..OW  r  eas  ■  Soed  Oats — Olover.s,  iiicludintr  Al- 
SoV  Beans  ■falfafroniruprgc-dKorthwest— Cau- 
^  I  ad.'iPeas— Oowpeas— Spring  Grains. 

Hoffman’s  Farm  Seeds 

Samples 
Free 


IHofTman^fl  1918  Scfd  Book  Is  full  of  val- 
luable  liintH.  U  i«  fret-,  with  HumploK,  if 
[you  mention  thin  paper.  Write  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

I  LandiKvillo,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa» 


For  Sale-Extra  Nice  Seed  Potatoes  Mountains, 

(lobhiers  and  (litinls.  Strictly  free  from  disease  and 
good  yielders.  Price,  K.  O.  B.  Sussex,  N.  .1.,  $1.75  per 
bush.  Address  BELLE  ELLEN  STOCK  FARM,  Sussex,  N,  J. 


NEW  BEAN 

THE  MONEYMAKER'ijj 

AN  ENORMOUS  YIELDER 


Over  45  bushel.s  have  been  trrown  on  less  than 
an  acre.  Men  who  have  grown  bc.ans  for  thirty 
years  say  they  never  saw  its  equal;  Plants  are 
loaded  with  pods  producing  snow  white  beans: 
will  mature  in  about  75  to  80  days,  “No  danger  of 
Jack  Frost;” excellent  for  home  use.  You  shouldplant 
this  NEW  BEAN,  as  so  many  can  be  grown  in  a 
small  space:  Five  Quarts  have  been  grown  from 
too  beans.  Try  this  bean  in  your  garden,  you  will 
sure.y  harvest  a  good  supply  for  next  season. 

Growth  of  plants  and  yield  will  surprise  you. 
BOOK  how  to  grow  garden  andfield  beans  FREE  with  every  order 
.Order  at  once,  sold  only  in  sealed  packets 
containing  60  beans  each.  Packet  10  cts.  3  pkts. 
15  cts.,  7  pktse  50  cts.,  16  pkts.  $1.00  Postpaid. 

H.  J.  HARDACRE  Lock  Box  6  ’’OSWEGO,  N- 


GRIMM 


GUARANTEED 


Our  Grimm  is  fr  'c  from  weeds  and  guar¬ 
anteed  genuine  Ask  lor  catalogue 
exiilaining.  Also  ordinary  Alfalfa. 


0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  250  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio  J 


BUYNYERS 


PUMP5-ALL  KINDS 
HAY  AND  GRAIN 
_  _  _  _  UNLOADING  TOOLS 

MYERS  STAYON  AND  TUBULAR  DOOR  HANGERS  AND  TRACKS 

CDA^YOUR  DEALEP  or  if  more  CONVENIENT 
rKUIVI  WRITE  us. 'ATTRACTIVE  BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST. 

fl£lAfX£J^Sdc ^062  orange  ST.  ASHLAND.OHIO. 


.^HAT  TO^ 
\TMCy 


VERS 

inAY 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Scott  Nearing,  head  of 
the  self-styled  I'eople’s  Council  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  was  indicted  by  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  in  New  York  March  21  on  a  charge 
of  violating  the  e.spionage  law  in  writing 
a  pamphlet.  “The  Great  Madness.”  Thi.s, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  was  in¬ 
tended  to  weaken  America  in  the  war. 
The  American  Socialist  Society  was  in¬ 
dicted  with  Nearing  on  a  charge  of  con- 
.spiracy  and  also  separately  because  it  dis¬ 
tributed  the  pamphlet,  which  was  i)ub- 
lished  first  in  September  by  the  Rand 
School  of  Social  Science,  tlie  director  of 
which  if>  Alderman  Algernon  Lee. 

A  battalion  of  Naval  Reserves  <nnder 
Commander  Vf.  II.  McGrann  of  the  navy 
yard  hoarded  d.T  Dutch  inerehantmen  in 
the  harbor  of  New  York  and  eontignons 
w.aters  March  21.  and  ])raeticnlly,  al¬ 
though  not  formally,  a.ssnined  pos.session 
of  the  fleet.  The  Nieuw  Amsterdam, 
biggest  of  the  IIolland-Araeriean  liners  on 
this  side  of  the  sea,  was  exempted  from 
the  .seizure  under  arrangement  with  this 
Government  before  her  latest  sailing  from 
Rotterdam. 

The  Rev.  Clarence  IT.  'VS’‘aldron,  i>aoifist 
preacher,  who  was  convicted  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  court  at  Burlington,  Vt..  of  disloy.al 
utterances  and  of  attempting  -to  obstruct 
the  operating  of  the  draft,  received  Mareh 
21  a  1.1-year  sentence  in  the  Federal  pen¬ 
itentiary  at  Atlanta. 

The  hill  to  give  women  tlie  right  of  suf¬ 
frage  in  Texas  primaries  and  elections 
was  pa.ssed  by  the  .Senate  Mareh  21.  18 
to  5.  It  now  goes  to  the  House  for  con¬ 
currence  in  amendments. 

Two  enemy  aliens  and  one  naturalized 
American  were  arrested  M.arch  21  at 
l^hiladolphia  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy 
to  defraud  the  Government  by  furnishing 
defective  gauges  for  torpedoes  used  on 
American  warships.  The  men  under  ar¬ 
rest  ai’e  Fritz  Bieret,  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  T’nited  States 
Gauge  Company  of  Sellorsvillo,  Pa. ;  IVil- 
liam  Ileindricks,  general  foreman,  and 
Gexirgo  Schubert,  foreman.  The  gauges 
are  snh.iected  to  an  endurance  test  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  they  com¬ 
plied  with  the  requirements  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  contract.  These  tests  consisted 
in  submitting  the  gauges  to  high  pressure 
for  a  period  of  approximately  six  hours. 
It  is  charged  that  the  accused  men  in¬ 
stalled  secret  taps  and  pumps  to  the 
gauges,  with  the  result  that  the  ti'st  was 
defeated.  This  was  done,  according  to 
Government  agents,  at  sneli  tim<*s  when 
Fed('ral  inspectors  were  not  watching  the 
tests. 

Charles  L.  Crura,  formerly  .Tndge  of  tlie 
Fifteenth  .Tndicial  District,  w.as  convicted 
at  Helena.  Mont.,  Marcli  22  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  all  six  articles  of  imiieachment, 
there  being  a  few  dissenting  votes  on  only 
one  or  two  minor  articl<*s.  Crum  was 
sentenced  to  he  discinalified  from  ever 
again  holding  office  of  honor,  trust  or 
profit  in  Montana.  Crum  resigned  after 
the  lower  house  voted  his  imi>eachment. 
acting  on  charges  that  he  was  guilty  of 
pro-German  acts  after  America  entered 
the  war. 

Tliat  enemy  agents  are  active  in  the 
Fast  and  that  they  are  making  an  efl’ort 
tf)  influence  organized  lalior  in  all  parts 
of  tlie  country  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
Government’s  war  programme  was  stated 
at  St.  Louis  March  24  in  an  address  by 
James  IT.  Dalim.  former  president  of 
'rypograiiliical  I'nion  No.  0  of  New  York. 
He  spoke  before  the  Cent\;al  Trades  and 
Labor  Union  of  St.  Louis  as  a  reprosent- 
ath’e  of  the  Department  of  lyabor.  Mr. 
Dahm  declared  that  he  had  been  offered 
.$;■)(){), 000  by  iiro-German  interests  in  the 
Fast  to  render  assistance  to  the  cause  of 
Germany  and  di.srnpt  the  Government 
war  work.  He  refused  to  name  the  ]>ar- 
ties  Avho  offered  him  the  money,  but  de¬ 
clared  that  a  friend  connected  with  or¬ 
ganization  Avork  also  w.as  offered  more 
than  .$1,000,000  by  the  same  interests  to 
damage  Government  work.  The  speaker 
said  that  there  are  men  in  Congress  who 
had  openly  worked  against  tlie  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Avar. 

Explosions  and  fire  rivalling  the  Black 
Tom  upheaval  in  destructiveness  and  pop¬ 
ular  excitement  on  both  sides  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  but  causing  no  loss  of  life  devastated 
five  aia-es  of  the  Horse.sboe  district  of 
Jersey  (’ity  close  to  the  Hoboken  line 
March  2(5.  The  six-story  building  of  the 
Jarvis  ^Yarebonsos,  Inc.,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  four  smaller 
‘buildings  Aybicb  were  part  of  the  same 
])bint.  Avore  bloAvn  to  fragments  wldeb 
(lames  consumed,  all  but  the  bricks.  The 
main  structure  Avas  crammed  Avith  valu¬ 
able  morebandisG.  including  a  lot  of  chem¬ 
icals.  much  of  wbicli  was  OAvned  by  or 
consigned  to  tlic  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  for  shipment  abroad.  It  Avas 
wrecki'd  by  a  series  of  live  exiilosions 
Avbicb  filled  the  air  above,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Avaterfront  with  flying  bricks 
and  timbers  Avliicb  Avore  preceded  and 
folloAved  by  fire.  Tlie  pi-operty  loss,  in¬ 
cluding  railway  rolling  stock,  is  put  at 
$1,500,000. 

In  the  oflice  of  Edward  N.  Breitnng. 
wealthy  German  shipping  broker  of  11 
Pine  Street.  New  York,  agents  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  .Tnstioe  arrested  March  2(5  a 
German.  Alfred  Pick,  for  alleged  com- 
plicit.v  in  plots  to  destroy  ships  by  at- 
taebhig  bombs  to  the  rudders.  Pick  is 
said  to  have  beeu  a  ruomuiute  of  Max 
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Breitnng,  cousin  of  the  rich  broker,  who 
Avas  accuscdi  Avith  the  notorious  Lieut. 
Robert  Fay  and  other  plotters,  and  who 
is  now  in  the  internment  camp  at  Fort 
Oglethorpe.  He  was  also  friendly  with 
Herbert  Kienzle,  indicted  with  Fay  and 
also  interned.  In  addition  to  taking  him 
into  custody  the  Federal  authorities  have 
seized  a  mass  of  documents  which  giA’e 
added  weight  to  the  charges  of  which 
Fay,  IVnlter  Scholz  and  Paul  Daeche 
haA’e  been  conA’icted,  and  greatly  streng¬ 
then  the  GoA’ernment’s  case  against  other 
accused  pci-sons  not  yet  placed  on  trial. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Senate 
March  21  adopted,  40  to  18,  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Agricultural  Appropriation 
bill  introduced  b.v  Senator  (lore  (Okla¬ 
homa)  whereby  the  price  of  wheat  to  the 
farmer  was  fixed  at  .$2.50  per  bushel. 

Sugared  cider  is  liquor,  Avhen  sugar  is 
added  before  fermentation,  under  a  de¬ 
cision  March  21  by  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Roper.  Internal  RoA-enne 
Collectors  have  been  instructed  to  stop 
the  practice  of  sugaring  cider.  This  prac¬ 
tice  of  giving  cider  a  “kick”  is  becoming 
widespread  and  offenders  are  to  be  rigor¬ 
ously  prosecuted.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  will  not  interfere  Avith  the  manu¬ 
facture  or  sale  of  pure  apple  cider  by  any 
person  or  firm  AA'bether  this  cider  is  fer¬ 
mented  or  not.  provided  nothing  is  added 
to  it  to  increase  the  alcoholic  content. 

Wool  pullers  and  dealers  in  wool  pelts 
have  been  ordi-red  by  the  AVar  Industries 
Board  to  hold  all  stocks  for  the  option 
of  Government  purchase  at  a  maximum 
price  of  14  cents  a  pound.  Dealers  Avill 
be  required  to  make  monthly  reports  of 
all  stocks  bought  during  the  preceding 
month.  They  must  hold  the  stocks  for 
•twenty  days  and  if  the  avooI  is  not  taken 
at  the  end  of  that  time  they  may  sell  in 
the  open  market.  An  increased  demand 
for  sheoiiskin  jerkins  for  the  army 
prompted  the  action  of  the  War  Indus¬ 
tries  Board.  These  jerkins,  the  avooI 
pullers  were  told,  are  taking  the  place  of 
sweaters  for  soldiers  at  the  fighting 
front.  No  immediate  .shortage  is  in  pros¬ 
pect.  Avool  men  said.  The  price  fixed  ap- 
plii's  to  tlie  price  at  which  hides  are  to  be 
sold  to  the  tanners.  Brices  Avhich  tan¬ 
ners  may  charge  have  been  fixed  at  IG, 
IS  and  20  cents. 

lioys  and  young  men  between  10  and 
21  years  of  .age  who  enroll  in  the  Ncav 
York  State  Boys’  Working  Reserve  for 
farm  Avork  will  be  releaseil  from  school 
after  Ajiril  1  and  receive  full  .school 
credits  if  they  ha\'e  at  that  date  attained 
an  average  of  7.5  per  cent  in  their 
studies. 

The  lower  house  of  South  Dakota’.s 
Legislature  passed  March  22  a  bill 
authorizing  county  councils  of  defense  to 
register  and  conscript  men  for  labor  on 
farms.  The  measure  provides  a  penalty 
of  throe  months  imprisonment  and  .$!,()()() 
fine  for  attemiits  at  eva.sion.  It  is  jiar- 
ticnlarly  aimed  at  unemployed  in  cities 
Avho  refuse  to  aeceiit  farm  AVork. 

Olitions  on  1,000  tractors  were  taken 
Mar<h  25  by  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  .\gricnltnre  as  a  move  toward 
stimulating  fmwl  production  by  providing 
machine  labor  in  place  of  the  man  labor 
called  to  the  colors.  Some  of  the  tractors 
will  ho  sold  at  a  reduced  price,  to  groups 
of  farmers,  but  most  will  he  rented  for 
.$5  an  acre. 

An  army  of  500.000  war  emergeney 
faian  Avorkers.  comprising  men  Avilling  to 
devote  two  or  three  days  a  week  or  their 
vacations  to  agidcultural  labiu’.  Avill  be  re¬ 
cruited  by  the  TTiited  States  Employment 
Service. 


AVASHINGTON.  1 ’resident  AATlson  in 
an  executive  ordi'r  )nade  public  March  21 
](reserih(*s  rules  governing  the  .service 
Avhiidi  conscientiou.s  objectors  must  render 
to  the  nation  in  war  time.  They  Avill 
not  be  assigned  duty  recjuiring  them  to 
partieiiiato  in  the  actual  fighting,  hut  will 
he  employed  in  the  so-called  non-combat¬ 
ant  sm'viee.  Avliich  admit  tedly  will  at 
times  expo.se  them  to  the  dangers  of 
battle. 

Startled  at  the  large  percentage  of 
“swivid  chair”  oflieers  in  the  army,  Cou- 
gri'ss  is  prei)aring  legislation  to  force 
most  of  the  coramissiomal  officers  within 
draft  ages  now  on  staff  duty  to  service  on 
the  fighting  lines.  The  fir.st  step  was 
taken  Marcdi  21  by  Senator  Thomas  (Col¬ 
orado)  Avhen  he  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  AVar  Department  to  inform 
the  Senate  Military  Affairs  (hnnmittee 
how  many  non-combatant  offieer.s  Avithin 
draft  ages  are  in  the  army.  Mr.  Thomas’ 
amendment  Avas  prompted  by  the  reiiort 
that  the  army  has  (52,000  staff  officers 
and  oul.v  (5.‘},(K)0  line  officers. 

Aftei*' months  of  experimenting  with  (500 
German  patents  for  manufacturing  dye¬ 
stuffs,  the  proper  combination.s  of  the  itat- 
ents  for  commercial  production  of  dyes 
has  been  determined,  and  the  Federal 
I’rade  Cominis.siou  has  issued  thirty 
licenses  for  use  of  these  patents  under  the 
trading  with  the  enemy  act.  Twenty-two 
applications  of  the  F.  I.  du  Pont_  de 
Nemoui’s  of  AYilmington,  Del.,  and  eight 
applications  of  the  National  Aniline  and 
Chemical  Company  of  Buffalo  have  been 
granted. 


“Well,  after  all.”  remarked  the  Tom¬ 
my  Avho  had  lost  a  leg  at  the  Avar,  “there’s 
oiie  advantage  in  ’aving  a  Avooden  leg.” 
“AA’'hat’s  that?”  asked  his  friend.  “You 
can  hold  up  yer  bloomin’  sock  Avdth  a 
tin  tacik  I”  chuckled  the  hero. — 
hournc  Leader, 
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Northern  Ohio  Notes 

It  will  hardly  do  to  say  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  district  of  Northern  Ohio  is  in 
a  state  of  unrest,  and  that  much  doubt 
exists  in  the  minds  of  a  great  number  of 
farmers  as  to  the  wisest  course  to  pursue 
the  coming  season,  yet  I  have  never — ^by 
half — iknown  so  many  auctions  of  the  en¬ 
tire  personal  effects,  everything  from  the 
line  horses  and  cattle,  to  chickens,  and 
all  the  farm  implements  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  in  some  cases  the  major  part  of 
the  household  belongings,  and  such  crops 
and  grains  as  may  be  on  hand.  Last 
week  tliero  were  seven  such  sales  in  our 
immediate  vicinity,  and  it  was  no  more, 
numerically,  than  has  been  going  on  for 
weeks.  It  is  not  a  matter  incident  to  the 
changing  of  tenants,  but  included  as  large 
a  number  of  the  real  down-to-the-soil 
farmers,  and  these  sales  have  been  espe¬ 
cially  strong  in  dairies.  Whole  herds, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  high  grades,  but 
hundreds  of  cows  with  the  “papers,”  went 
under  the  hammer.  Strange,  with  the 
eagerness  to  sell,  corresponding  numbers 
were  as  anxious  to  buy.  A  sale  brings 
large  “audiences,”  and  the  bidding  is  as 
a  rule  fast.  It  is  astonishing  what  prices 
everything  brings,  notably  cows  and  farm 
machinery.  It  is  difficult  to  say  Avhere 
the  cows  go.  A  sale  brings  the  stock  buy¬ 
ers  for  miles  around,  and  the  butchers  are 
ready  to  bid  high  on  anything  that  looks 
beefy,  and  stock  of  every  description  is 
eagerly  sought  by  some  one,  the  cows  go¬ 
ing  all  the  way  from  .$80  to  .$150,  and 
best  horses  at  .$1.50  to  ,$200.  At  a  gre.at 
sale  last  week  at  a  noted  farmer's,  quite 
1,200  people  were  present,  and  about  all 
the  buyers  seenied  to  be  strangers.  Ev¬ 
erything  sold  disappeared  beyond  the  bor- 
dm-s.  The  sale  of  the  70  hogs  brought 
semsational  Jn’ices’,  a'nd  at  'tigui’es  no 
farmer  could  afford.  Fine  breeding  .sows 
brought  about  the  same  as  good  cow.s.  I 
imagine  that  the  cows  about  all  will  go 
West,  where  most  of  the  cows  at  other 
auctions  have  gone.  Very  few  cows  are 
wanted  al>out  here,  as  Cleveland  is  over¬ 
supplied  now  with  milk,  and  until  'the 
government  dairy  commissioners  “shake 
out”  and  give  the  farmers  a  square  deal, 
so  that  milk  can  be  sold  at  a  margin  of 
pi'ofit  over  what  it  costs  to  produce,  there 
will  not  only  be  no  demand  for  more  cows, 
but  the  steady  decline  in  cow  population 
will  go  on. 

;  The  great  advance  in  the  price  of  farm 
machinery  this  Spring  makes  fair-looking 
machinery  at  these  sales  api)ear  attract¬ 
ive,  and  everything  is  quickly  bid  in  at 
seemingly  high  prices.  Hundreds  of  the 
things  bid  off  seem  of  little  titility  to  the 
buyer,  and  who  it  is  that  buys  all  these 
things  is  as  difficult  to  locate  as  to  fore¬ 
cast  the  destination  of  the  cows  ns  they 
disaiipear  down  the  road. 

Actually  hundreds  of  families — more 
than  ever  before — are  changing  habita¬ 
tions.  It  seems  as  if  it  was  a  pretty  near 
toss-up  between  tenants  changing  farms 
and  other  families  moving  to  town.  Quite 
a  few  who  last  year  heard  the  cry  of 
“back  to  the  land”  are  this  year  changing 
back  to  the  city  and  turning  their  backs 
upon  the  alluring  temptations  of  a  year 
ago.  The  real  e.state  men  are  busy  in 
farm  properties,  and  now  and  then  they 
bring  out  a  moneyed  buyer  for  a  farm  to 
build  up  into  a  “country  seat.”  All  the 
Spring  there  has  been  a  steady  going  by 
of  these  movers  by  <^eam  and  motor  vans. 
We  hear  daily  about  the  fabulous  amounts 
the  farmers  are  making,  often  something 
about  their  hoarding  their  crops,  and 
driving  the  city  people  to  desperation  by 
their  combinations  to  force  up  already 
high  prices,  “as  it  costs  farmers  nothing 
to  raise  and  put  produce  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket,”  but  one  year  of  actual  fai-m  life 
puts  these  city  imported  farmers  “very 
wise.”  and  at  first  opportunity  they  motor- 
van  back  to  the  city. 

Hut  the  real  farmer  is  having  his  “blue 
days,”  especially  if  he  is  a  dairyman, 
bi'tween  actually  no  help  and  high  prices, 
and  going  up  all  the  time  of  feeds,  the 
uncertainty  of  what  the  government  is 
going  to  allow  him  for  milk.  The  farmer 
cannot  see  why  he  should  not  he  allowed 
to  sell  in  a  competitive  market,  as  are  all 
the  other  producers,  and  given  reasonable 
transportation,  and  can  hardly  compre¬ 
hend  why  the  government  pays  such  lav¬ 
ish  wages  to  its  employees  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  and  then  a.s'k  him  to  spe<‘d  up 
and  do  more,  and  employ  labor  at  i)rices 
that  ai’e  utterly  impossible  for  him  to 
pay.  These  and  a  hundred  other  things 
are  all  disquieting  the  farmer.  If  he  is 
to  win  the  war,  why  not  see  that  he  has 
war  compensation,  the  same  as  govern¬ 
ment  contractors  get,  10  per  cent  over 
actual  cost  of  production,  to  stimulate 
him?  The  farmer  is  not  escaping  taxa¬ 
tion  as  an  offset  to  stimulation.  Ilis  boys 
are  going  to  war  and  he  is  turning  out  his 
offerings  to  the  w'ar  beneficiaries  without 
hesitancy.  His  Liberty  bonds  are  as 
large  in  proportion  to  his  wealth  as  can 
be  found  elsewhere.  He  is  restless,  but 
he  will  not  quit  until  age  compels  him 
to,  but  he  is  a  little  tirwl  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  a  lot  of  swivel-chair  farm  direc¬ 
tors,  whose  living  in  the  past  has  been  the 
cream  from  some  other  man’s  labor. 

J.  G. 


Aiost  Beautijiil  Car  in/bnerica 


Time  Is  Money 


How  much  time  do  you  waste  in  “hitching 
up"  when  you  drive  to  town  in  the 
buggy?  How  long  does  it  take  you 
to  get  there — and  back?  What  is 
your  time  actually  worth  in  dollars 
and  cents? 

If  you  answer  these  questions  correctly, 
you  are  bound  to  arrive  at  two  very 
startling  conclusions.  First,  you 
can’t  afford  to  get  along  without  a 
motor  car.  Second,  you  are  paying 
for  a  car  now — whether  you  own 
it  or  not. 

Time,  please  remember,  is  money.  A 
productive  hour  is  worth  just  so 
many  bushels  of  wheat,  so  many 
barrels  of  flour,  so  many  loaves  of 


bread.  A  wasted  hour  is  worth 
precisely  nothing. 

Because  this  is  true,  you  can’t  afford 
to  use  your  horses  for  a  task  that 
the  motor  car  will  perform  ten  times 
more  efficiently. 

Because  this  is  true,  you  can’t  afford  to 
lose  the  profits  that  would  pay  for 
a  car — and  show  a  handsome  sur^ 
plus  to  boot. 

You  actually  need  a  car;  there  can  be 
no  question  about  that.  But  you 
also  need  a  good  car — a  reliable  car 
— a  comfortable  car. 

In  the  opinion  of  ourselves  and  more 
than  50,000  satisfied  owners,  you 
need  just  such  a  car  as  the  Paige. 


PAIGE'DETROIT 

MOTOR 

CAR 

COMPANY,  221  McKINSTRY  AVENUE.  DETROIT 
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is  the  title  of  ourfree  book  that  points 
the  way  to  increased  yields.  Shows 
how  to  secure  deep,  *•  rm,  moist  seed 
beds  without  waste  of  time  or  labor. 
Fully  describes  the  “Acme”  Tillage 
Line  and  explains  ‘""Why  the  Coul¬ 
ters  Do  the  Work**  in  field,  orchard 
and  garden  better  than  it  can  be  done  in 
any  other  way.  Gives  the  findings  of 
State  Experiment  Stations  in  every  part 
of  the  country 

This  book  will  help  you  to  grow  bigger 
crops.  Send  .a  postal  today. 


DUANE  H.  NASH  Inc. 
141  Elm  St..  Millington.  N.  J. 


Hi^h-^rade  Fertilizers 
Are  Best  Values 

Average  cost  of  Nitrogen 
in  600  samples  “com- 
!  plete  ”  fertilizers  was  66  % 
higher  than  the  cost  of 
Nitrogen  in  . 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

I 

!  Are  you  paying  high- 
grade  prices  for  low- 
grade  goods? 

Send  Post  Card  for 
Money-saving  Books 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

23  Modlson  Avenue.  New  York  City 


CAI/r  When  Buying 
Auto  Supplies 


Get  this  Big  FREE  Book 

JUST  off  the  press.  This  100-page  FREE 
Book  will  be  the  1918  Auto  Supply  Show 
for  more  than  2,000,000  motorists.  Don’t 
miss  getting  your  copy.  Over  2.000  selections 
to  choose  from.  Sit  in  an  easy  chair  and 
do  your  buying.  Contains  many  brand 
new  supplies.  Everything  from  bumper 
to  tail  light— Riverside  Tires,  gas-savers, 
spark  plugs,  batteries,  spotlights,  over- 
_  —  hauling  supplies,  painting 

Free  Book  outfits,  touring  outfits — in 

fact  it  covers  all  needs  for 
the  garage  and  touring. 
You’ll  save  money  by  always 
referring  to  this  book  before 
buying  auto  supplies. 

Over  20  pages  exclusively 
for  Ford  Owners.  Write  right 
now  for  your  FREE  copy  to 
store  nearest  you. 


Automobile 
'  Supplies 


Dept. 

C27 


Chicago  Kansas  City 


Market  Gardener’s  Paper 

If  you  grow  vegetables,  send  25  cents  for  3  moutlis’  trial 
subscription  and  find  out  what  you  liave  been  miss¬ 
ing.  Do  it  today.  Satisfaction  giiai  anteeil  or  money  back. 

MARKET  GROWERS  JOURNAL,  603  Inter-SoutherD  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Kj. 
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IHAVGLiNE 


If  you  could  watch 

havolIne  oil 

inside  the  cylinder 

If  you  could  see  the  cylinders  of  your  automobile  or  tractor 
motor  cut  in  half  with  the  piston  going,  you  would  see  the  real 
reason  for  Havoline  Oil. 

You  would  see  a  film  of  oil  evenly  spread  between  piston  rings  and 
cylinder  side.  You  would  see  the  piston  moving  with  the  lightning-like 
rapidity  of  hundreds  of  strokes  per  minute. 

You  would  see  heat  as  high  as  3000°  at  the  cylinder  head,  with  the 
walls  below  at  some  400° — heat  which  the  most  perfect  cooling  system 
could  not  prevent  from  ruining  your  motor  were  not  good  oil  protecting 
the  closely  fitting  steel  surfaces. 

It  takes  an  oil  like  Havoline  to  maintain  this  film  constantly  even  and 
indestructible  under  the  wear  and  great  heat  in  your  motor.  One  little 
break  in  that  protecting  oil  film  would  put  dry  metal  against  dry  metal, 
and  friction  would  quickly  get  in  its  deadly  work. 

Then,  too,  that  fine  film  of  Havoline  between  piston  and  cylinder  wall 
acts  as  a  seal  to  prevent  the  gases  escaping  between  cylinder  wall  and 
piston.  If  these  gases  should  break  through  they  would  eat  into  the  oil, 
kill  its  lubricating  quality,  and  then  would  begin  your  motor’s  break-down. 
If  you  could  see  this  you  would  know  that  Havoline  is  the  safest  oil  you 
can  give  your  motor  under  all  conditions. 

Havoline  Greaaea  are  compounded  of  Havoline  Oil  and  pure,  sweet  tallow. 

Your  dealer  knows  the  of  Havoline  Oil  and  Grease  for  the  motor 

and  gears  of  your  tractor  or  passenger  car.  Ask  his  advice. 

Snbian  Company  -  -  New  York 

Sntorporatet) 

Producers  and  Refiners  of  Petroleum 


HAVOLINE  OIL 

»BC.  U  S.  PAT.  OPP. 

It  Makes  a  Difference 


PAINT! 


COLOR  CARD  FREE 

GET  PARTICULARS  BEFORE 
PAYING  HIGHER  PRICES 

$1  or  more  a  Gallon  saved 

Exceptional  coverinpr  capacity. 

Attractive  colors.  Low  prices 
because  of  our  method  of  .sell¬ 
ing  direct  to  user.  Fine  quality 
—ready-mixed  and  ready  for  use. 
and  money  and  gives  you  a  reliable  paint,  produc¬ 
ing  pleasing  results.  Quality  is  the  first  considera¬ 
tion.  Send  today  for  our  clrciilai's  and  read  the 
full  story.  You  can  probably  save  $5  to  $10  a  house. 
Do  you  want  to  save  money  on  paint  you’ll  be 
proud  of  1  Free  ROOFING  BOOK  If  you  want  It. 

WEBBER  LUMBER  A  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
8 1  0  Thompson  Street  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


DIRECT 
TO  USER 
AT  LOW 
PRICES 


This  saves  time 


Lime  spread 
with  the  n  &  1)  ‘•Eco¬ 
nomic”  Lime  Spreader  is 
worth  many  times  more  than  lime 
spread  by  band  or  a  machine  that 
spreads  in  rows.  Goes  on  evenly  in  a  perfect  sheet 
and  not  in  lumps  and  chunks.  Puts  it  where  the  crop 
can  get  it.  Ko  gearing  to  wear  out.  Positive  force 
feed.  Adjustalne  from  nothing  to  8,400  pounds  of 
lime  per  acre.  Eight  foot  length.  Don’t  waste  lime 
and  time  and  labor  by  liand  spreading. 

Don’tbuy  a  Drill,  Cultivator.lHarrowJTJme  Spread¬ 
er,  Potato  Digger  or  any  other  piece  of  Farm  Macliiu- 
ery,  before  writing  for  our  special  catalog.  State 
what  machine  you  want  and  give  vour  dealer’s  name. 
HENCH  &  DROMCOLD  CO.,  1810  Sixth  Ave.,  York,  Pa. 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 


Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned — everlasting.  Don’t  have  to  dig 
’em  up  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  RATCO  IMPSRISHABLS 
_  SILO,  Katco  Building  Tile  and  ITatco  Sewer  Pipe. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company  -  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


T\l^: 


Farm  Mechanics 


Pumping  Water  from  Spring 


I  should  like  to  pump  water  from  <a 
spring  looated  70  foot  from  barn,  and 
boiug  10  foet  lower  than  barn,  1  expect 
to  put  a  storage  tank  in  the  barn  and 
immp  water  in  it  every  week.  It  will 
he  imjxi.ssible  to  have  the  pipe  more  than 
10  inches  below  the  ground,  as  it  is  solid 
rock  all  the  way,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  barn  is  solid  rook,  so  blasting  could 
not  be  done  without  shattering  the  foun¬ 
dation.  Could  I  inimp  water  through  a 
pipe  so  h-iid  when  ground  all  around  it 
wa.s  frozen,  and  would  the  pipe  drain  out 
every  time,  or  would  it  freeze  while 
draining?  T  can  run  water  through  it 
at  oO  )ionnds  jiressure.  What  size  pipe 
would  it  require?  Would  %-inch  he 
large  enough?  e,  f.  r. 

Goshen,  X.  Y. 

I  would  expect  no  great  difficulties  in 
pumping  water  under  the  conditions  out¬ 
lined  by  E.  F.  P.,  if  the  vertical  lift  has 
bt'en  accurately  measured  and  is  no  more 
than  stated.  From  the  statement  that  a 
storage  tank  is  to  be  u.sed  in  the  barn  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  only  danger 
from  freezing  is  in  the  suction  pipe  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  spring  to  the  barn,  and 
that  the  pump  will  not  be  subjected  to 
freezing  temperatures.  A  means  of  quickly 
draining  the  suction  pijie  when  pumping 
ceases  is  all  that  is  reciuired  to  prevent 
freezing  here.  This  can  be  done  by  tap¬ 
ping  the  suction  jiipe  just  below  the 
cylinder  and  fitting  it  with  an  air-cock 
as  shown  iir  Fig.  207,  which  may  be 
opened  when  the  pmni>ing  is  finished, 
permitting  air  to  enter  the  upper  end  of 
the  suction  pipe  and  allowing  the  water 
to  e.scape  from  the  lower  end  by  the 
action  of  gravity.  In  connection  with 
this  arrangement  it  is  essential  that  the 
suction  pipe  be  laid  to  a  perfectly  nni- 
form  slant  or  grade,  so  that  there  will  he 
no  ])ockets  in  it  in  which  Avater  could 
settle  and  freeze.  It  is  best  to  use  a 
level  and  straight  edge  in  laying  this  line, 
and  not  trust  to  the  e.ve  alone.  It  is 
probably  hardly  necessary  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  all  joints  must  he 
tight  in  this  line  of  pijie  to  prevent  leak¬ 
age  of  air  while  pumping. 

As  there  can  be  no  foot  valve  used  on 
the  suction  pipe  it  Avill  be  necessary  to 
prime  the  pump  each  time  before  using 
it.  Xo  in’ovisiou  is  made  for  this  on  the 
ordinary  force  pump,  hut  if  the  stable  is 
non-freezing  a  small  pipe  can  he  con¬ 
nected  in  just  above  the  cylinder  by 
moans  of  a  reducing  tee,  leading  to  the 
storage  tank  as  shown,  or  even  terminat¬ 
ing  in  a  funnel  into  which  water  could 
be  poured  for  priming..  This  pipe  could 
be  fitted  with  a  valve  which  when  open 
would  permit  water  to  flow  from  the 
storage  tank  to  the  pump  cylindei’,  prim¬ 
ing  it,  if  the  connections  are  made  as 
shown  in  the  cut. 

-Vs  to  the  size  of  the  suction  pipe,  %- 
inch  would  be  altogether  too  small.  The 
suction  pipe  should  never  be  smaller  than 
the  opening  provided  for  it  in  the  cylin¬ 
der,  and  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  farm 
pump  this  opening  is  usually  made  to 
take  either  IVi  or  li/fj-inch  pipe.  The 
only  force  available  to  make  the  water 
flow  up  the  suction  pipe  is  that  exerted 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere — about 
in  pounds  per  square  inch.  Acting 
against  this  is  the  weight  of  the  A'ertical 
column  of  Avater  that  is  being  lifted  in 
the  pipe,  in  this  case  10  feet.  As  water 
exerts  a  pressure,  due  to  its  weight,  of 
nearly  one-half  pound  for  each  foot  in 
height  it  is  readily  apparent  that  we  have 
left  only  about  10  pounds  per  stiuare  inch 
as  the  only  force  aViHahle  for  pushing 
the  water  through  the  70  feet  of  suction 
pipe.  The  frictional  resistance  of  water 
flowing  through  *,  pipe  iucreases  very 
rapidly  as  the  velocity  iucreases — about 
as  the  s<iuare  of  the  velocity — and  as, 
with  the  same  quantity  of  water  deliv¬ 
ered,  the  velocity  would  be  about  five 
times  as  great  with  the  %-inch  pipe  as 
it  would  with  the  li/4-iuch  pipe  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  resi.stauce  to  flow  would  be 
about  25  times  as  great.  A  considera¬ 
tion  of  these  figures  will  show  the  inad¬ 
visability  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  pipe 
on  the  suction  side  of  the  pump,  where 


the  pressure  that  may  be  utilized  to  force 
the  water  through  is  never  greater  than 
15  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Some  trouble  may  possibl.v  he  encount¬ 
ered  through  water  leaking  past  tlie  valves 
in  the  plunger  and  cylinder,  which  can¬ 
not  bo  drained,  and  trickling  down  in  the 
suction  pipe,  where  it  freezes  and  Iniilds 
up,  finally  stopping  the  pipe.  By  the 
use  of  a  tee  below  the  cylinder,  fitted 
with  a  plug  as  shown,  this  difficulty  may 
be  overcome,  the  ping  being  remove<l  in 
the  coldest  weather,  permitting  the  leak¬ 
age  water  to  escape  in  the  barn,  where 
the  temperature  is  above  freezing,  instead 
of  working  along  the  pipe  and  freezing 
when  it  reaches  the  colder  outdoor  sec¬ 
tions.  u.  II.  s. 


One-pipe  Furnace 

I  am  going  to  install  some  system  of 
heating  in  my  home.  I  have  read  ami 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  so-called  one- 
pipe,  or  pipeloss  furnace.  Are  these  fur¬ 
naces  practicable?  Would  you  recommend 
their  use?  My  cellar  is  small  and  under 
only  one  room.  This  means  that  vege¬ 
tables,  etc.,  must  be  kept  in  same  cellar. 
I  am  planning  on  building  a  chimney 
which  will  extend  to  cellar  and  will  hr 
straight.  In  the  living  room  I  wi.sh  tn 
put  a  fireplace.  How  should  the  chim- 


'Air  Valve  in  Pump  Cylinder.  Fitj.  d67 


ney  be  built,  how  large,  and  should  it 
have  separate  flues?  If  separate  flues, 
should  rhey  extend  to  basement  or  just 
from  fireplace  up?  f  j,  x 

Westfield,  X.  Y. 

The  one-pipe  furnaces  are  giving  satis¬ 
faction  in  houses  adapted  to  their  use;  I. 
myself,  am  heating  my  residence  with  out' 
of  them,  and  several  of  my  neighbors  arc 
using  them.  I  do  not  think  that  they 
should  he  indiscriminately  recommended 
for  all  houses,  but  where  the  arrangement 
of  rooms  and  location  of  cellar  makes 
them  practicable  they  will  certainly  do 
the  work.  From  my  own  personal  obser¬ 
vation,  covering  what  I  hoiie  is  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  what  I  still  more  fervently 
hope  is  the  most  severe  Winter  that  I  shall 
ever  experience,  I  believe  that  they  are 
exceptionally  economical  in  fuel,  and  there 
is  no  question  of  their  convenience  in  the 
matter  of  installation.  The  claim  that 
they  will  not  heat  the  cellar  is  exaggerat¬ 
ed,  however  ;  they  do  not  give  off  nearlj’ 
as  much  heat  as  the  ordinary  type  of  hot¬ 
air  furuace,  but  thej’  do  do  give  off  a  very 
perceptible  amount.  As  to  the  fireplace. 
I  cannot  advise  you,  further  than  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  put  the  matter  up  to  the 
manufacturers  of  the  furuace  that  yon 
contemplate  imstalling.  Whether  such  an 
outlet  for  heated  air  would  interfere  with 
the  proper  circulation  of  air  through  the 
rest  of  the  house,  or  not,  I  cannot  siiy. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  might ;  at  any  rate, 
I  should  prefer  to  let  the  manufacturer's 
experts  decide  the  matter  for  me. 

M.  B.  D. 
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THE  GOLD  STANDARD 
ill  OF  VALDES  I 


All  the  Former  Excellence 
Plus  Many  Refinements 


THIS  NEW  REO  LIGHT  FOUR  is,  in  all  me¬ 
chanical  essentials,  the  same  as  its  famous  pre¬ 
decessor— Reo  the  Fifth, “The  Incomparable  Four.’* 

THAT  IS  TO  SAY,  those  principles  of  design  and 
of  construction  which  made  that  great  Reo  famous 
the  world  over  for  dependability  and  low  upkeep, 
have  all  been  retained. 

WHEN  YOU  CONSIDER  that  that  Reo  Four 
remained  standard  in  practically  the  same  form 
for  eight  seasons  (longer  than  any  other  auto¬ 
mobile  ever  built  save  one); 

IT  MUST  HAVE  BEEN  wonderfully  right  at 
every  point;  must  have  been.  For  during  those 
years  an  host  of  rivals  and  imitators  came  and 
went. 

AND  ALWAYS  REO  maintained  its  supremacy. 

SO  WE  FEEL  that  the  best  possible  recommend 
for  this  latest  Reo — this  new  Light  Four — is  to 
say  that  all  those  principles  of  design  and  that 
same  quality  have  been  retained. 

REFINEMENTS  have  been  made  at  many  points 
however. 

WE  PREFER  THE  TERM  “refinements”  rather 
than  improvements.  For,  truth  to  tell,  no 
owner  of  a  Reo  Four  could  suggest  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  that  great  car. 

REO  ENGINEERS,  at  the  same  time  the  most 
experienced  and  the  most  progressive,  are  always 
seeking  opportunities  to  refine  details  of  Reos. 

AND  THEY  FOUND  WAYS  to  make  parts  of  this 
chassis,  always  the  most  accessible  ever  built, 
still  more  accessible. 

ALSO  MORE  POWER  has  been  developed  in  the 
same  motor  by  refinements  of  valve  mechanism; 
better  balance  of  reciprocating  parts. 

THE  OILING  SYSTEM  has  not  been  improved — 
no  use  trying  to  improve  on  what  was  already 
perfection. 


ODDLY  ENOUGH  when  we  begin  to  talk  about 
this  new  Reo  Light  Four,  we  feel  an  inclination 
to  emphasize  rather  those  features  in  which  no 
changes  have  been  made,  than  those  where  they 
have! 

SUCH  WAS  THE  QUALITY— such  the  depend¬ 
ability — such  the  low  upkeep — such  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  100,000  owners,  that  a  better  could  be 
made  only  by  refining  details  of  the  original 
model. 

AND  THIS  ONE  IS  BETTER  only  because  it  is  the 
latest,  the  most  refined  edition  of  that  Reo  Four. 

YOUR  REO  DEALER  will  show  and  explain  to 
you  the  points  wherein  these  refinements  have 
been  effected — and  he’ll  tell  you  the  reason  for 
each. 


IN  A  WORD,  for  your  convenience — in  every 
case.  For  still  greater  accessibility.  For  still 
longer  life.  And  for  still  lower  cost  of  upkeep. 


ASK  HIM  about  these  things, 

WHEN  YOU  SEE  THIS  REO  you  will  say  the 
body  lines,  the  finish,  the  upholstering  are  the 
finest  Reo  has  ever  turned  out. 

A  LUXURIOUS  EQUIPAGE;  as  handsome  in 
appearance  as  it  is  excellent  mechanically;  yet 
at  a  price  less  than  you  had  planned  to  pay  for 
such  a  car. 

DEMAND  SEEMS  unlimited.  At  present,  al¬ 
most  hopelessly  in  excess  of  factory  output. 

SO  ONLY  THOSE  who  decide  now  and  order  at 
once  can  hope  to  obtain  a  Reo  Light  Four  for 
spring  delivery. 

TODAY  won’t  be  a  minute  too  soon. 


Motor  Car  Company,  Lsmsing,  Michigan 


New  Light  Four 
S-Paasenger  Touring 

$1225 
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From  Kodak  Ssigative 


Kodak 

on  the  Farm 

Photography  serves  a  double  purpose  on  the  farm.  In  the 
taking  of  home  pictures,  in  the  keeping  of  a  happy  Kodak  record 
of  every  outing,  in  the  making  of  pictures  of  one’s  friends  and 
the  interesting  places  that  are  visited,  it  appeals  to  country  people 
and  to  city  people  alike. 

But  on  the  farm  it  has  even  a  wider  business  value  than  in  the 
city.  Many  city  people  use  the  Kodak  in  a  business  way.  It  can 
be  so  used  on  every  farm.  Its  indisputable  records,  showing  com¬ 
parative  pictures  of  crops  that  have  had  different  treatments,  are 
invaluable.  You  see  such  comparative  pictures  in  the  farm  papers 
frequently.  You  can  make  them  for  your  own  use  on  your  own 
farm,  and  they  will  be  of  direct  value  to  you. 

Pictures  of  livestock  are  not  only  interesting  to  keep,  but  fre¬ 
quently  such  pictures  serve  to  close  a  sale;  pictures  have  frequently 
settled  line  fence  disputes;  pictures  showing  the  growth  of  trees, 
the  effects  of  this  and  that  kind  of  pruning  often  prove  invaluable 
to  the  orchardist. 

And  you  can  make  such  pictures  the  simple  Kodak  way.  You 
can  finish  the  pictures  yourself — or  can  have  this  work  done  for 
you.  And  it  is  all  less  expensive  than  you  think. 

Kodak  catalogue  free  at  your  dealer’s  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

.'^9.'^  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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A  Size  for  Every 

Engine  and  Motor 

Piston  rings  prevent  escape  of  gas  and  power. 
They  must  fit  exactly  or  there  is  compression 
leakage,  excessive  carbon,  and  power  loss. 

The  scientific  construction  of 

McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON  RINGS 

assures  equal  pressure  all  around  the  cylinder 
walls.  They  are  made  in  all  sizes  to  fit  every 
model  and  type  of  engine,  automobile,  tractor, 
etc. — every  size  accurately  gauged  to  fit  the 
particular  model  of  motor. 

Your  local  dealer  or  garage  has  — or  can  get 
—  our  data  book  of  piston  ring  sizes  of  prac¬ 
tically  every  engine  and  motor  made.  This 
will  tell  exactly  what  rings  you  need.  Com¬ 
plete  size_  assortments  are  carried  by  more 
than  300  jobbing  and  supply  houses  all  over 
the  country  from  which  you  can  be  quickly 
supplied.  Over  2,000  unusual  sizes  and  over¬ 
sizes —  all  widths  and  diameters  —  are  kept 
constantly  on  hand  at  the  factory  ready  for 
prompt  shipment  anywhere. 

McQUAY-NORRIS 


RINGS 

A  special  ring  for  engines  that  pump  oil.  Used 
in  top  groove  only  of  pistons  to  control  excess 
oil,  with  McQuay-Norris  \e^k-^oop-  Rings  in 
lower  grooves  to  insure  maximum  compression 
and  fuel  economy. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET^ 

“To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power’*^^^ 
simple,  clear  explanation  of  piston ' 
rings,  their  construction  and  operation. 

Mfd,  by  McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co. 

2878  Locust  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Copyrijrbt  1917,  McQuay-Norris  Mfif.  Co. 
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An  Indian  Woman’s  Com  Crop 


On  page  o20  tvc  qiiotocl  from  Dr.  G. 
I..  Wil.sou's  mouograpli  on  “Agriculture 
of  the  llidatsa  Indians,”  telling  how  Bnf- 
falobird-woinan  cared  for  her  stiuandi 
crop.  The  same  authority  tells  how  the 
Indian  woman  grew'  and  harvested  corn, 
a  very  important  crop,  Keans  w'ere 
grow'u  between  the  corn  rows,  sometimes 
over  all  the  field,  but  more  often  in  a 
liortion  of  it  only.  The  Indian  women 
regarded  the  wild  gooseberry  as  their 
calendar  for  corn-planting;  when  the  old 
women  of  the  village,  going  to  gather 
fiiawvood,  saw  that  the  gooseberries  Avere 
in  full  le;if  they  began  to  plant  corn. 
Kiich  year  the  corn  was  planted  in  the 
same  hills,  the  old  dead  roots  and  refuse 
being  raked  olf  and  burned.  No  manure 
was  ever  used  ;  the  Indians  did  not  like 
to  liaye  the  droppings  of  horses  or  cattle 
in  their  fields,  and  always  removed  them 
after  their  horses  had  been  turned  into 
the  fields  in  the  Tall.  They  knew  that 
manure  brought  weeds,  and  that  worms 
and  insects  were  found  in  it ;  therefore 
they  did  not  Avant  it  in  their  gardens. 
'J'he  fields  Avere  fenced,  and  it  Avas  the 
Indian  custom  to  put  the  fence  not  on 


Indian  Coni-DrijUiff  rialform  and,  shell¬ 
ing  Booth.  Fig.  268 


the  exact  boundary,  but  about  15  feet 
from  the  growing  crop,  so  that  the 
horses  could  not  lean  over  and  nibble  it. 

The  corn  field  was  not  ploAved ;  the 
old  hill  was  w’orked  up  with  the  hoe, 
about  18  inches  SApiare,  and  the  soil 
stirred  w'ith  the  fingers  to  make  it  level. 
The  seed  was  then  presscnl  into  the  soil 
half  an  inch,  and  the  hill  patted  firm 
with  the  hand.  The  toavs  were  about 
four  feet  apart,  and  the  hills  the  same 
distan<!e  apart  in  the  row'.  If  the  hills 
were  too  close  the  Indians  called  them 
“smell-eaeh-other,”  and  knew  they  would 
not  produce  large  plump  ears.  The  last 
corn  planted,  if  the  season  Avas  late,  was 
soaked  in  tepid  water  to  induce  rapid 
sprouting.  Seed  used  to  replant  hills 
destroyed  by  eix>ws  or  magpies  W'as  also 
soaked.  If  warm  w'ater  Avas  not  availa¬ 
ble,  Buffalobird-w'oman  said  she  Avonld 
sometimes  put  these  last-i)lante<l  kernels 
in  her  mouth  tt)  wet  them,  but  the  In¬ 
dians  thouglit  these  month-Avetted  ker¬ 
nels  j)i\>duced  many  “goo.se-npper-roof- 
of-month”  ears. 

If  a  woman  was  .sick,  or  otherAvise 
unable  to  do  her  oAvn  jjlauting  she 
would  cook  a  feast  and  invite  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  'her  age  society,  asking  them  to 
plant  her  field  for  her,  and  the  Avomen 
Avould  unite  to  do  the  Avork,  like  Avhite 


Indian  Food  Cache  for  Winter  Storage. 
Fig.  269 


W'omen  at  a  (piilting  bee.  Hoeing  began 
when  the  corn  w'as,  three  inches  high, 
and  continued  until  it  was  eight  to  18 
inches  high,  hilling  being  done  as  the 
silk  appeared.  Magpies,  cr(»ws  and  black¬ 
birds  Avere  A'ery  destructive ;  so  Avere 
spott(Kl  gophers.  A  scarecrow  was  made 
of  sticks  and  an  old  buffalo  robe,  but 
the  Indians  found  that  the  croAA's  soon 
became  accustomed  to  the,  motionless 
figure.^  A  platform  or  stage  Avas  often 
built  in  a  garden.  Avhere  the  girls  and 
young  Avomeu  Avcnld  sit  and  sing,  keeping 
birds  and  other  thieves  UAvay.  Horses 
might  break  in,  or  boys  might  steal  the 
greem  ears  to  roast  them.  Evidently  boy 
uatui'C  is  much  the  .same,  Avhether  wear¬ 
ing  a  red  skin  or  AA'hite.  The  older 
Avomeu  and  girls  Avorked  at  porcu))ine 
embroidery  as  they  watched.  There 
was  usually  a  little  booth  covered  Avith 
hide  near  the  Avatching  stage,  in  AA'hich 
the  watchers  cooketl  casual  meals,  visit¬ 
ing  one  another,  and  having  a  sort  of 
picnic.  The  yo’^hs  of  the  village  Avould 
visit  tlie  gardens  and  try  to  make  the 
girls  smile  at  them,  but  unless  they  Avere 
relatives,  the  young  girls  did  not  talk 
to  the  young  men,  and  the  Indian  mothers 
Avatched  over  their  daughters  very  care¬ 
fully. 

A  second  planting  of  corn  Avas  made 


when  the  Jnneberries  AA^ere  ripe,  to  pro¬ 
vide  green^  corn  to  be  eaten  later  in  the 
season.  The  green  corn  w'as  boiled  on 
the  C(d),  or  slielled  from  the  cob,  ixnmded 
in  a  mortar,  and  boiled  without  fat,  or 
shelled  off  and  mixe<l  Avith  beans  and 
fat  into  that  purely  American  dish, 
succotash.  Green  corn  Avas  dried,  in  a 
manner  quite  similar  to  the  practice  of 
wiiite  housekeepers;  it  was  half  boiled 
on  the  cob,  then  shelled  off  (usually  with 
a  sharp  mussel  shell)  and  dried  in  the 
sun  on  an  eleA'ated  stage. 

The  ripe  corn  was  husked,  then  spread 
to  dry  out  on  an  elevated  platform.  The 
illustration.  Fig.  -268,  shoAvs  a  drying 
platform,  the  small  box-like  striicture 
underneath  being  a  shelling  booth.  Avhei'o 
the  Indian  women  AVorked  AA'hen  the  corn 
Avas  _  dry  enough  for  shelling  off.  At 
husking  time  the  young  men  helped  with 
the  work,  and  the  feasting  and  jollity 
mad6  it  like  a  white  farmer’s  hn.sking 
bee,  except  that  the  work  was  done  in 
tlie  field,  instead  of  in  the  barn.  Tlie 
husked  corn  Avas  braided  into  long 
strings  to  hang  on  the  drying  stage,  as 
Avell  as  heaped  upon  it.  and  here  again 
the  white  farmer  has  copied  from  his 
red-skinned  forerunner.  In  shelling  the 
Indian  women  .sat  in  the  little  booth  and 
thrashed  the  grain  off  with  sticks.  The 
final  storage  of  the  corn  is  shown  in  Fig. 
2(>0,  Avhich  gives  a  sectional  view  of 
a  food  cache  containing  squash,  shelled 
corn  and  corn  on  the  ear. 


Work  of  a  Drag  Saw  Outfit 

We  have  been  getting  out  a  lot  of 
wood  this  Winter,  as  we  undex'stand  it 
will  be  badly  needed  another  Winter. 
There  are  hundreds  of  logs  that  will 
take  a  lot  of  labor  splitting  and  work¬ 
ing  up  ready  for  the  buzz  saw,  and  would 
like  to  ask  whether  any  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
have  had  any  expei-ience  with  a  drag  saAv 
outfit  in  working  up  these  large  logs.  To  do 
it  with  a  .swing  .saw  would  require  large 
engine  and  lots  of  power  to  run  such  a 
large  circular  saw  as  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  cut  off  such  large  logs.  The 
drag  saw,  as  I  understand  it  is  called, 
like  running  a  ci'ossout  by  power,  would 
.save  a  large  amount  of  labor,  much 
heavy  lifting  and  take  much  lessj  poAver 
I  suppo.se,  unless  there  are  other  druAV- 
backs,  not  foreseen  by  one  not  having 
the  experience,  and  that  is  whj'  I  thought 
some  of  the  llTJUAL  readers  might  he 
able  to  advise  from  actual  experience. 
Theories  do  not  always  work  out  satis¬ 
factorily  in  actual  ixractice.  .T.  o.  R. 

Livingston  Co.,  X.  Y. 

There  are  liumlreds  of  others  in  mncli 
tlie  same  position.  Many  farmers  have 
been  cutting  wood  for  next  year’s  fuel 
market.  Have  any  of  our  readers  n.sed  a 
drag  saw?  If  so,  will  they  give  their  c.r- 
licrirnce  rc'gardiug  the  points  asked  for? 


Packing  Eggs  for  Mailing 

.Vt  this  season  of  the  year  a  great 
many  })eople  w'ish  to  ship  a  sitting  or 
two  of  hatching  eggs  by  mail,  and  are  at 
a  loss  to  knoAV  just  hoAV  to  pack  them. 
The  following  method  I  have  found  most 
satisfactory,  both  for  mail  and  express 
shipments :  Line  a  basket  Avith  paper 

ami  a  layer  of  excelsior,  lay  egg  on 
corner  of  a  0  by  12  or  8  by  10  sheet  of 
paper  (the  only  good  use  I  ever  found 
for  poor  literature)  and  roll  up  corner- 
Avise.  This  leaves  two  long  end-s  of 
ixaper.  Fold  one  down  on  each  side  of 
egg  and  roll  up  again  in  another  sheet, 
folding  doAvn  on  other  two  sides,  thereby 
making  a  protection  for  all  four  sides. 
Next  wrap  a  handful  of  excelsior  around 
egg  and  treating  all  in  similar  manner, 
pack  closely  in  basket,  tucking  in  every 
bit  of  excelsior  basket  will  hold,  round¬ 
ing  up  the  top  with  it.  Now  cut  a  piece 
of  stout  Avhite  cibth  about  one  inch 
larger  all  ai’ound  than  top  of  basket. 
This  may  be  scAved  on,  but  a  neater, 
(luicker  Avay  is  to  tuck  under  splint  at 
top  of  basket,  with  a  case  knife,  leaving 
no  raAV  edges  in  sight  Tuck  in  from 
under  side.  Alway.s  label  “eggs”  in 
large  letters  and  tie  .shipping  tag  to  han¬ 
dle  Avith  address  of  receiver  and  sender 
on  it,  stating  plainly  which  is  Avhich. 
Grape  or  mai'ket  baskets  may  be  used^ 
but  be  sure  to  tie  handles  of  market 
basket  securely  together  at  top  to  pro¬ 
tect  toil  of  basket.  Insured  parcel  post 
beats  express  every  time, 

Michigan.  mrs.  ir.  Kennedy. 


Combination  Flour 

The  article  by  L.  H.  D.,  page  116,  is 
right  to  the  point.  I,  too,  am  a  house¬ 
keeper.  I  also  had  been  speaking  along 
these  very  lines  to  our  grocer.  Another 
rea.son  for  the  combination  flours,  aside 
from  the  handling  of  so  many  different 
kinds,  is.  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  get  some 
of  the  flours  recommended  by  the  Food 
Administration.  Small  dealers  in  rural 
districts,  are  not  able  to  get  for  their  cus¬ 
tomers  just  what  they  Avant.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  barley  meal  this  Winter, 
though  I  have  tried.  I  believe  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  housewives  are  conscientiously 
trying  to  help  the  Government  in  their 
food-saving  campaign,  and  the  combina¬ 
tion  flours  would  he  a  great  assistance  to 
the  Government,  as  well  as  ourselves. 

Connecticut.  B.  F.  H, 
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Save  More 
While  Grain  is 
Worth  More 


"Y^OU  were  anxious  to  save 

^  grain  when  it  was  cheap.  Be 
more  anxious  to  save  it  now 
when  prices  are  high.  , 

The  world  is  calling  for  grain. 
The  boys  in  the  trenches  need  it.  S? 
Do  your  threshing  with  a 

Red  River  | 
Speciai 

It  threshes  clean  because  it  teats 
out  the  grain.  The  Big  Cylinder,  |- 
the  “Man  Behind  the  Gun,”  the 
Beating  Shakers,  deai  the  grain 
out  of  the  straw.  Other  makes  ^ 
wait  for  it  to  drop  out.  The  Red 
River  Special  saves  enough  more 
of  the  farmers*  grain  and  time  to 
pay  his  thresh  bill. 

If  you  want  a  thresher  for  your  own  S 
use,  and  possibly  to  help  a  neighbor  or 
two,  write  and  learn  about  the  Red  i.\:, 
River  SpecialJunior.  A  small  thresher 
with  big  capacity.  Does  more  work  !;•; 
than  other  small  threshers  and  saves 
the  grain.  Write  for  circulars. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co.  i 

In  Continuous  Businoss  Sineo  1848 

Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe¬ 
cial  Threslxsrs  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders^ 

Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


“Roo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Cnmp,  Corru-  ■ 
gated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof-  ■ 
ings.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you  n 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  Wo  Pay  the  Freight, 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightningproof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No. 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO.. 

423-473  Piko  St.,  Cineinmti,  0. 
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Samples  &  ’ 
Roofing  5ook  i 


RAISE  A  BIGGER,  BETTER 

GARDEN  WITH  LESS  WORK 

DARKER  Weeder,  Mulchcr  and  Cultivator,  3  gar- 
den  tools  in  1,  cuts  weeds  underground  and 
breaks  the  surface  crust  in  a  porous,  moisture- 
.  retaining  mulch,  in  one  operation.  Intensive 
,  cultivation.  “Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used.’’ 
^Aboy  orgirl  can  operate!  t  and  do  more  and 
better  work  than  ten  men  with  hoes.  Gets 
close  to  plants.  Guards  protect  leaves. 
Has  easily  attached  shovels  for  deeper 
cultivation.  Makes  gardening  easier, 
quicker,  surer.  Send  today  for 
FREE  Illustrated  Catalog  and 
^Factory-tO’User  Offer. 

^  .  ^RKER  MFG.  CO. 

David  Gty,  Neb. 
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THE  SELF-OIL|NG  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to_  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier  ^ 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oU- 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  andi 
rain  .The  Splash  Oiling 
System  constantly! 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre  ^ 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breezed  i 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  y  ear. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO..  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  sit 


THE  MAILBAG 


Curing  a  Pawing  Horse 

On  page  880  I  notice  an  inquiry  by 
J.  H.  F.  in  regard  to  a  remedy  for  a 
pawing  horse.  lie  says  his  horse  “has  a 
habit  of  pawing  when  hitched  to  a  post.” 
The  pawing  indicates  neiwousiiess.  What 
is  its  cause?  Remove  the  cause  and  the 
cure  is  effected.  I  guess  the  cau.se  is  an 
over-draw  cheek.  The  check  hit  irritates 
the  roof  of  the  hor.se’s  mouth,  causing 
the  nervousness ;  the  pawing  is  a  pro¬ 
test.  Itemove  the  check  and  note  the 
effect.  1  have  reasons  which  would  take 
many  words  to  explain.  M.  ir.  D. 


Cider  Bees 

Apparently  the  “cider  bees”  mentioned 
on  page  115  are  the  same  as  the  “beer 
bees”  which  I  remember  20  years  or  so 
ago.  If  E.  II.  Root  had  followed  direc¬ 
tions  he  would  have  found  out  that  the 
“bees”  were  not  dead,  and  that  they  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  matter,  for 
they  are  a  peculiar  kind  of  yeast  which 
keeps  together  ih  a  mass  and  travels 
slowly  lip  and  down  through  the  liquid. 
Each  “bee”  will  iie  at  or  near  the  bottom 
until  its  load  of  gas  (carbon  dioxide,  the 
gas  of  the  soda  fountain)  causes  it  to 
start  toward  the  top.  Soouier  or  later 
this  load  will  be  dropped  and  the  “bee” 
start  downward,  as  the  “bees”  are  hut 
little  heavier  than  the  liquid  they  move 
slowly  and  if  working  fast  may  never 
reach  the  bottom.  As  I  remember  it  they 
worked  best  in  the  sunlight,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  it  was  warmer  there. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 

“Cider”  or  “vinegar”  bees  are  a  thing 
that  is.  for  I  have  seen  them  at  work,  but 
their  purpose  in  life  is  to  make  vinegar 
and  not  a  stomach  medicine.  A  handful 
in  a  2-qnart  fruit  jar  of  water  with  a 
little  syrup  and  sugar  added  and  kept  in 
a  warm  place  will,  in  a  week  or  10  days, 
make  very  nice  vinegar.  The  bees  re¬ 
semble  a  crumb  of  bread,  and  will  multi¬ 
ply  quite  fast  after  their  work  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  vinegar  is  over.  They  are  used 
by  merchants  and  wholesalers,  so  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  large  know  little  about  them. 

Ohio.  M.  F.  B. 


Crooked  Asparagus 

Crooked  shoots  of  asparagus  are  usually 
caused  by  the  shoot  meeting  an  obstruc¬ 
tion,  such  as  a  small  stone,  hard  clods, 
chips  and  sometimes  by  hard-baked  soil. 
All  growers  have  more  or  less  of  them 
during  tlie  cutting  season.  The  large 
growers  for  market,  when  there  are  more 
deformed  sprouts  than  can  he  consumed 
on  the  farm,  usually  sell  them  in  bulk,  as 
by  the  basket  or  half  ba.sket,  and  charge 
about  50  cents  per  peach  basket,  most 
u  nally  sold  to  employes  or  nearby  neigh¬ 
bors,  who  do  not  care  for  the  better  or 
higher-priced  sprouts,  which  are  no  better 
in  quality  than  the  deformed  ones.  K. 


Crows  and  Potato  Seed 

If  S.  E.  A.  Tl..  Massachusetts,  juive 
844,  will  dust  his  i)otato  seed  lightly  with 
Parks  gis^en  mixed  50-50  with  uir-slakcil 
lime  I  think  the  crows  will  not  bother 
him  nnicli.^  We  are  troubled  here  with 
meadow  mice  eating  seed  and  find  this  a 
wonderful  remedy.  I  enjoy  reading  The 
R.  N.-Y.  so  much ;  I  usually  take  one  with 
me  if  1  am  going  away  on  a  trip. 

Bishopville,  Aid.  L.  c.  D. 


Driving  with  One  Line 

I  see  reference  on  page  152  to  a  method 
of  guiding  work  teams  that  I  have  seen 
for  the  first  time  here  in  Virginia  and 
that  seems  to  me  a  seriously  though  un¬ 
consciously  cruel  one.  As  Mr.  Duke  says, 
the  driving  is  done  with  one  line.  The 
driver  gives  a  steady  pull  on  this  line  to 
turn  the  horse  one  way  and  several  jerks 
to  turn  him  the  other.  I  have  discussed 
this  thing  with  several  of  my  neighbors, 
trying  to  point  out  that  the  universally 
used  method  of  the  two  lines  must  be 
surer  and  very  much  easier  on  the  horse. 
The  answer  always  is  that  this  way  of 
driving  is  not  hard  on  the  horse  since  the 
idea  is  to  jerk  the  line  gently.  It  may  be 
that  a  man  with  judgment  and  an  even 
temper  may  use  this  method  with  com¬ 
paratively  little  worry  to  the  horse,  but 
the  great  trouble  is  that  the  majority  of 
men  are  not  even-tempered,  and  one  has 
only  to  watch  the  method  in  practice  and 
consider  what  tremendous  force  a  husky 
man  can  put  into  a  backward  swing  of 
his  arm  on  a  line  and  how  constantly  this 
jerking  goes  on,  in  most  cases,  where  a 
horse  is  being  worked  this  way,  to  be  ap¬ 
palled  by  the  amount  of  suffering  that  is 
being  thoughtlessly  inflicted  on  thousands 
of  horses  in  the  South.  Surely,  the  horse 
deserves  well  enough  at  our  h.ands  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  little  extra  trouble  required  to 
save  him  this  needless  torture  to  his 
nerves.  I  wish  horse  owners  in  the  South 
might  be  brought  to  think  about  this  mat¬ 
ter,  especially  those  whose  horses  are 
I  worked  by  hired  hands.  B.  KIRSON. 

Virginia. 


The  1’assexgek  :  “T  fonder  you  don’t 
use  a  brush  for  wetting  your  labels, 
Sandy.”  The  1‘orter :  “Well,  the  company 
disna’  allow  ns  brushes,  ye  see,  so  we  just 
have  tae  use  our  tongues.  The  only  trouble 
is  keeping  them  wet.” — London  Punch. 


They  Win  on  the  Roads 
You^Drive  on 


3AX 

^Shoulders 

of* 

Strength 


AdAKTlRES 

Dirt  Track  Qiampion  of  America 

These  same  winning  Ajax  Tires,  successful  on  dirt  tracks  at  high 
speed,  will  be  equally  successful  for  you  on  your  roads  at  your  speed. 

Dirt  tracks  are  the  same  road-bed  as  the  country  roads  surround¬ 
ing  them.  Success  on  dirt  tracks  means  service  on  country  roads. 

AJAX  TIRES  on  proved  performance,  are  the  money-saving,  mile¬ 
age-giving  tires  for  the  farmer. 

SHOULDERS  g^STRENGTH 

The  picture  shows  these  supports  built  into  Ajax  Tires  on  both 
sides  of  the  tread,  giving  them  more  tread  on  the  road  —  more  rubber 
where  it  should  be.  They  give  longer  life  to  Ajax  Tires  because  road 
friction  is  thus  distributed  evenly  over  the  tread.  On  Ajax  Tires 
there  can  be  no  centering  of  friction  in  one  spot  to  wear  through  to 


the  fabric. 


AeJAX  ROAD  KING 

“Afore  Tread  on  the  Road” 


Ajax  Road  King  proves  its  superiority  in  competition  with  other 
tires,  ON  THE  ROAD.  Built  for  city  streets  or  farm  highways. 
Ajax  Road  King  has  “more  tread  on  the  road” than  other  tires.  Note 
its  triangle  barb  tread — an  added  safety  factor. 

97  %  Owners*  Choice 

is  a  practical  endorsement  of  Ajax  quality  unequalled  by  any  other  large 
tire  manufacturer.  This  huge  percentage  of  Ajax  output  is  the  choice  of  car 
owners  to  replace  other  tires  that  came  on  their  cars.  All  Ajax  Tires — and 
Ajax  Inner  Tubes — give  real  service.  Write  for  booklet  on  Ajax  Shoulders 
of  Strength. 

AJAX  RUBBER  CO.,  Inc.,  1796  Broadway,  New  York 

‘While  Others  Are  Claiming  Quality,  We  Are  Guaranteeing  It,” 


[IN  WRITING! 


“Food  Will  Win  the  War” 


LAND  Lme 

results  for  War  Crops 

Order  Now  on  Account  of  Car  Shortage 
ROCKLAND  &  ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

New  York,  101  Park  Ave.  Rockland,  Me.  Boston,  45  Milk  St. 


R-RI 

Immediate 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  GALLOWAY’S  FACTORIES! 

Learn  how  Galloway  can  save  you  big  money  on  your  Separator*  Engine*  Spreader*  Tractor* 
or  other  farm  implement.  You  have  heard  of  Galloway.  .You  know  of  others  who  have, 
traded  with  him  and  got  great  values.  Resolve  yourself— this  year— to  buy  from  Galloway 
and  make  money  by  saving  money.  When  you  buy  from  Galloway  you  buy  direct  froni  the 
factory.  Galloway’s  business  plan  is  the  big  economical  way  of  doingbusinesa  AH  waste,  all 
unnecessary  expense,  is  saved  when  you  buy  direct  from  Galloway’s  factories.  The  saving  oa 
vour  year’s  eunply  will  amount  to  hundreds  of  dollars.  800.000  customere— some  near  y<^. 

^  n  I  ■  M  a  RI  I  Soud  at  ouce  sud  got  Gallow^’s  1918  Froo  Boofc. 

Fr68  Book!  Act  Now!  WritOTOdOy!  Let  it  bo  your  buying  guide,  ^t  will  post  you  on  the 
highest  grade  implements  at  the  very  lowest  prices.  We  ship  from  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  Waterloo* 
Council  Bluffs,  Spokane,  Kansas  City,  to  save  you  freight.  How,  whlls  you  think  of  It*  SEMO  FOR  THE  BOOK. 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY,  Box  277,  WATERLOO.  IOWA 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Foon  Ecoxomiks. — Many  farmors  will 
consider  it.  a  strange  tliinfj  to  talk  alxnit 
“rations’*  or  food  saving  on  the  farm.  That 
is  the  iilaee  wheie  the  food  comes  from, 
and  the  farmer  ought  to  have  the  hest  of 
it.  'J'hiit  is  true  in  theoi-y,  but  as  busi¬ 
ness  is  (lone  now.  tOft  many  farm  families 
are  fed  from  the  grocery  store  and  butch¬ 
er’s  shop.  This  habit  has  grown  upon  us 
during  the  ]»ast  few  years,  until  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  tjike  less  than  50  per 
<•'  'it  of  their  famil.y  food  off  their  owm 
jarms.  When  T  was  a  boy,  the  grocery 
store  would  have  shut  tij)  in  les.s  than  six 
months  had  it  dejjendod  chic'tly  upon  farm¬ 
ers’  trade.  Now  the  baker,  the  butcher 
and  the  groc(>i'  each  send  a  car  through 
the  cf>untry  neighborhoods  and  find  a  big 
trarh*.  .Vs  a  “wjir  measure,”  if  for  no 
other  reason,  we  should  overhaul  our  diet 
and  make  the  farm  do  moi-c  in  providing 
our  food. 

Stum’ku. — We  have  just  had  our  sup))er 
after  a  good  working  day.  There  was  a 
sou]>  made  fi'om  dried  or  dehydrated  veg¬ 
etables  and  little  bits  of  meat  cut  fr<nn  a 
lai'g(‘r  stewing  piece.  We  had  heard 
about  these  dried  vegetables,  so  we  got  a 
package  and  gave  them  a  trial.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  mixture  of  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
onions,  beans  and  turnips,  thoroughly 
dried.  f)ur  folks  just  added  boiling  water 
and  little  pieces  of  cooked  meat,  let  it 
simmer  awhile,  and  seasoned  it.  We 
called  it  deliei<jus,  and  this  Summer  we 
must  have  a  drier  to  march  alongside  our 
faithful  canmu'.  Following  the  soup,  our 
folks  brought  on  a  big  dish  of  conumeal 
mush.  We  can  make  the  meal  for  this  in 
our  own  hand  mill  from  the  flint  corn. 
'Phere  \vas  plenty  of  milk  and  sugar",  and 
everyone  came  back  for  a  double  helping. 
I'oit  your  scientific  ration  liend  will  say, 
“What  about  the  needed  jrrotein  ;  soup 
and  coriimeal  may  give  you  enough  fuel, 
but  \Vhere  are  your  muscle  makers?” 
Well,  there  was  a  big  dish  of  cottage 
cheese  and  i)lenty  of  whole  wheat  bread, 
and  after  dis))osing  of  a  dish  of  baked 
apples,  ev(‘ryone  was  satisfi(>d.  For  break¬ 
fast  we  will  have  soimr  cereal,  pancakes 
and  eggs.  AVe  have  meat  once  a  day,  at 
noon. 

.Mipk. — The  av(*rage  working  man  will 
s;i.v  that  he  must  have  meat  in  order  to 
keep  up  body  and  strength.  Do  you  know 
that  from  exi>erience,  or  an*  you  guessing 
at  it?  After  trying  all  sorts  of  food  and 
diets,  T  am  satisfied  that  cottage  cheese 
and  entira  wheat  will  fully  substitute  for 
meat  in  the  diet  of  any  well-matured  per¬ 
son.  T  am  willing  to  make  up  a  little 
contest  with  any  man  of  my  age  and  work 
it  out.  The  other  man  may  eat  all  the 
meat  he  wants.  I  will  balanci*  my  ration 
with  milk,  <'h('ese  and  eggs.  W(;  will 
stand  for  an  examination  befttre  w(‘  btv 
gin,  and  have  careful  rt'ctjrds  made  of 
what  Ave  do,  how  the  body  sttinds  it.  and 
the  cost.  I  have  seen  so  many  men  who 
felt  thiit  tliey  could  not  live  without  eat¬ 
ing  greiit  CjUiintities  of  mejit  “come  b:ick” 
.aftt*!'  b(‘inig  f<jrc(‘d  to  givt*  it  ui*  thiit  I  ft't'l 
very  shim;  of  m.v  gimuml.  ’rite  scimitistS 
tell  us  that  it  ipiiirt  of  good  milk  contains 
as  much  food  its  it.  jtouml  of  Ix'efsteak. 
.A'i.ii.v  a  man  wilt  listmi  to  thiit  and  smile. 
’I'heti  he  will  s<dl  tlu*^  milk  for  fixe  cents  or 
a  little  moro  'iiml  go  iind  pay  ‘lb  cents  t<jr 
the  beef.  1  know  tlu'  scientist  is  right, 
and  I  thjiik  this  idiiit  of  selling  all  the 
milk  and  pitying  five  or  .six  times  as  much 
for  meat  is  one  big  trouble  in  the  dairy 
busint‘ss. 

How  IT  WoKKS.-  r  will  tell  you  why  I 
think  so.  As  I  go  about  tin"  country  I  try 
to  h“arn  how  much  milk  is  used  in  farm 
fiimilies.  The  result  is  iistonishing.  I 
have  found  pliices  wlim-e  -lb  good  cows 
were  milked  iind  the  entin'  fitmily  tised 
b‘ss  tliiin  one  (piiirt  jter  day.  You  will 
riirel.y  if  ev(‘r  Iind  it  iiitclu'r  of  milk  on  it 
farmer’s  table,  with  iill  fnm  to  helit  thmii- 
sidves.  I  think  I  hiive  told  before  now 
how  I  once  fiin  it  boiirding  clul)  on  limit¬ 
ed  capital.  The  boarders  (leniiimleil  meat 
three-  times  a  diiy.  and  I  siiw  ruin  tit  the 
wity  they  went  iifter  it.  ’I'he  woniiiii  who 
did  the  cooking  advisml  me  to  buy  milk 
and  keep  it  on  the  tiible  all  the  time.  It 
semued  like  fooli.sh  advice,  but  I  tried  it, 
and  in  le.ss  than.  10  days  the  meat  bills 
were  cut  in  two  and  everyone  was  satis- 
f  -  '^.  ’l“  es('  men  could  not  be  made  to  be- 
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lieve  that  milk  contained  “the  old  sub,”  as 
they  called  it.  but  without  realizing  it 
their  satisfied  bodies  convinced  them.  The 
milk  satisfied  the  craving  for  meat.  AVhy 
not?  One  wtts  jtulled  out  of  the  cow’s 
body  with  the  litind,  the  other  cut  out 
with  .a  knife'  I.et  us  suppose  every  dairy 
farmer  who  sends  milk  to  the  city  used  at 
letist  four  quarts  at  home.  On  .50,000 
farms  that  would  mean  5.000  cans  per 
d:iy  tiikeii  off  the  market.  It  would  take 
ctire  of  the  surplus,  regubite  or  increa.se 
price.s,  and  save  two  or  three  times  the 
selling  price  of  this  milk  in  other  jtur- 
chiised  foods!  Most  dairymen  admit  this, 
but  they  say  their  family  does  not  like 
milk,  and  the  few  quarts  they  would  save 
wdll  not  count.  As  for  liking  a  thing,  that 
is  largely  a  habit.  As  for  small  contribu¬ 
tions.  this  World  and  till  it  contains  is 
only  a  collection  of  very  small  units.  The 
de.sert  is  barren  beciiust*  the  small  rain¬ 
drops  do  not  care  to  fall  upon  the  .sand. 

Home  Market. — Something  must  be 
done  to  increase  the  consumption  of  milk. 
It  is  still  the  cheaitest  food  we  htive.  and 
I  would  begin  wu’th  the  home  market  and 
use  more  in  the  fatnil.v.  We  have  de¬ 
veloped  our  trade  in  apples  by  using  great 
quantities  at  home,  tolling  about  it  and 
treating  visitor.s.  The  best  Avay  to  niiike 
milk  a  popular  food  is  to  let  the  Avorld 
know  that  you  believe  in  it  yourself.  In 
the  cit.v  hundreds  of  cnildren  are  being 
fed  on  be(*r,  the  parents  having  been 
taught  thiit  beer  is  a  food,  while  they 
think  milk  is  a  luxury.  Little  Rose  came 
from  the  city,  Avhere,  I  understand,  she 
Wits  fed  on  wtxik  tea  and  bakers’  bread. 
She  now  has  all  the  milk  she  will  drink, 
and  you  ought  to  see  how  she  is  gaining. 
Our  children  are  free  to  help  themselves 
to  milk  at  every  meal.  They  drink  quarts 
of  it  in  the  place  of  meat,  iind  are  Lit  and 
rosy.  I  think  a  farmer  is  at  a  gretit  dis- 
advantiige  when  he  sells  his  products  for 
cash  and  then  turns  around  and  pays 
<-iish  for  so  much  food.  For  examitle,  a 
farmer  will  sell  three  cent.s  worth  of 
grain  and  pay  12  cents  for  the  siime  kind 
of  grain,  crushed  or  piirtl.v  i-ooked  itnd 
packed  in  a  little  box.  Ry  using  a  .small 


hand  grinder,  that  farmer  coulo  prepare 
the  grain  into  a  better  “cerciil”  than  he 
can  buy.  This  business  of  selling  our 
produce  for  ii  .lo-cent  dollar  and  then 
paying  a  175-cent  dollar  for  the  .same 
thing  dressed  u))  or  handled  by  the  middle¬ 
men  is  a  losing  game,  yet  many  of  us  have 
been  doing  it  for  years.  It  is  time  we 
quit. 

Re.vsons  roK  It. — Rtit,  of  course,  I 
shall  be  met  with  it  hard  volley  when  I 
tiilk  of  economy  on  food. 

“Why  .should  T  changi'  my  hiibits?  Why 
should  I  not  have  what  I  want  if  I  can 
pay  for  it?  I  know  plenty  of  well-to-do 
people  Avho  are  not  economizing.  AVhy 
ask  me  to  do  more  than  they  do?  Am  I 
not  just  as  good  as  they  are?*’ 

I  hope  you  tire  very  much  better  than 
some  I  know.  Rut  why  try  to  compete 
with  them  on  such  common,  ground  as 
eating  or  fashionable  habit?  The  way  to 
prove  yourself  superior  is  not  to  do  just 
as  they  do,  but  to  get  up  above  them 
into  something  the.v  cannot  follow  through 
lack  of  .self-control  or  patriotic  spirit. 
Let  them  jtut  stomach  above  will  and  ita- 
triotism  if  they  care  to.  but  reverse  the 
positions  in  your  own  life.  If  you  are 
anywhere  near  my  age  you  must  realize 
that  this  war  has  shaken  up  the  world  so 
<!ompletely  that  we  can  never  expect  to 
see  it  settle  back  to  normal  conditions. 
Our  childreih  will  see  a  greater  and  bright¬ 
er  world,  but  the  shock  has  been  so  great 
that  it  can  htirdly  come  in  our  da.v.  Yet 
it  is  largely  what  we  older  people  do  as 
“home  defenders”  that  Avill  determine  the 
future,  and  we  must  work  out  our  influ¬ 
ence  through  the  food  question  and  the 
farm  problem.  The  country  is  full  of 
wise  men  who  are  stirring  uj)  the  surface 
of  thing.s.  They  do  not  get  down  into  the 
deep,  .still  waters  Avhere  the  mainspring 
of  home  ketqts  the  hands  moving  around 
the  clock,  ’ritat  is  where  our  work  must 
be  done — where  the  Allies  must  be  fed 
and  where  fjirmiiig  must  be  brought  back 
to  Avhat  it  should  be.  Those  who  get  out 
in  the  open  iind  fiico  shot  and  shell  hiive 
most  of  the  glory,  but  those  who  help  .save 
the  situation  with  the  milk  and  entire 


wheat  bread  and  simple  food  lay  the 
foundation  for  better  things. 

A  Stuigioae  Operation. — You  might 
he  amused  if  you  could  look  in  upon  us 
tonight.  The  evening  is  a  little  chilly, 
and  we  have  the  usual  fire.  Over  in 
France  that  hideous  battle  is  on,  and 
most  likely  some  of  our  friends  are  in  it. 
We  are  thinking  of  them  as  Cherry-top 
tries  his  hand  at  a  little  surgery.  I  tun 
the  victim,  with  a  Avound  on  my  foot. 
You  should  see  the  group  of  wjitchers 
around  me — six  children,  one  of  the  little 
girls  holding  the  baby.  Cherry-top  has 
m.v  foot  in  warm  water.  He  will  soak  off 
the  dressing  and  pour  iodine  into  the 
wound.  It  will  make  me  jump  a  little, 
and  hoAV  these  little  faces  will  express 
their  sympathy.  Then  the  .young  surgeon 
Avill  juit  (in  a  bandage,  Avith  many  .sug¬ 
gestions  from  the  others.  Of  course, 
these  little  hands  hurt  a  bit  at  times,  but 
we  are  till  learning  how  to  give  first  aid 
and  care  for  our  wounded,  n.  av.  c. 


Law  Regarding  Grape  Baskets 

I  h.ave  about  500  20-lb.  grape  baskets 
left  from  last  year,  (kan  I  use  them  this 
year?  I  Avas  told  I  could  not  ship  grapes 
in  them  next  Pall.  If  not,  can  I  use  them 
to  .shij)  tomatoes  and  apples  in? 

It.  .T.  K. 

Silver  (Teek,  N.  Y. 

If  these  btiskets  Avere  made  in  1917  they 
probably  conform  to  the  laAV.s  covering  the 
dinieiisiou.s  for  such  containers.  However, 
it  were  better  that  the  owner  Avrite  to  the 
Federal  iiuthorities  at  the  time,  enclosing 
the  measurements  of  the  baskets  in  ques¬ 
tion,  It  is  certain  that  if  they  are  of  the 
requisite  capacity  for  marketing  grapi's 
they  cannot  be  used  for  other  jiroducts  as 
tomatoes  and  apples.  r.  o. 


Prices  of  cows  average  from  .$140  to 
.$175  each.  Potatoe.s  $1.80  per  bushel, 
turnips  $1,  eggs  45<*  ))er  dozen,  red 
onions  21c  for  six  pounds.  Chickens  5Sc 
per  pound,  butter  5;ic  per  pound.  These 
are  prices  in  the  Newburgh  market.s,  a 
city  about  15  miles  from  our  town. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  c.  c. 


A  principle  that 
builds  quality  at 
least  possible  cost 


It  is  tlie  principle  of  specialization. 

Wc  do  not  scatter  our  vast  resources. 

We  concentrate  them  upon 
two  or  three  definite  grades 
at  definitely  known  prices. 
Thus,  by  producing  clothes  by 


the  most  efficient  and  economical 
method,  we  are  able  to  offer  you 
our  genuinely  famous  values. 

For  Spring  ’18  Styleplus  Clothes -will  be 
made  in  two  grades — $21  (green  label)  and 
$25  (red  label).  Look  for  the  Styleplus 
Label  in  the  coat ! 

Each  grade  the  greatest  possible  value 
at  the  price!  You  know  the  price  before 
you  go  into  the  store ! 


Copyright  1918 
Henry  Sonneborn 
&  Co.,  liic. 


Write  us  (Dept.  V  )  for  free  copy  of  “The  Styleplus  Book.” 
HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc.  Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md 


Styleplus  Clothes 
$21 and$25  „ 


■Each  ^rade  the  same  price  the  nation  ewer 

Amoricas  only  known -priced  clothes 
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RURALISMS 


Preparation  of  Hotbeds 

I  have  a  long  square  flat  pile  of  horse 
manure  for  my  hotbed  which  I  have  been 
collecting  from  four  horses  for  nearly 
two  weeks.  It  has  not  started  to  heat 
yet.  1  have  always  heard  that  it  ought 
to  be  hot  and  forked  over  before  putting 
it  in  the  bed.  Can  I  put  thus  in  fresh 
and  let  it  heat  in  the  bed?  This  place 
lies  on  a  hill  and  is  cold.  I  think  the 
middle  of  March  ample  time  to  start  the 
seeds,  as  nothing  is  put  in  the  open  until 
after  the  middle  of  May.  I  low  long 
.should  it  take  for  manure  to  heat  in  bwl? 

liover,  N.  J.  K.  m.  b. 

Manure  will  not  be  likely  to  ferment 
to  any  extent  piled  a«  it  now  is.  par¬ 
ticularly  in  cool  weather.  In  fact  it  is 
more  likely  to  become  frozen  than  it  is 
to  heat.  When  it  becomes  frozen,  it  is 
then  very  difficult  to  get  it  into  comli- 
tion  for  fermentation,  as  it  must  be 
thawed  out  first,  and  often  te<lious  de¬ 
lays  occur  while  this  is  being  accom- 
I)lished.  If  the  manure  is  free  from  ice, 
and  is  dry,  wet  it  down  well,  then  put 
it  in  a  conical  heap,  same  as  a  haycock, 
and  if  there  is  not  at  least  one-half  of 
the  bulk  made  up  of  straw  or  other 
coar.se  litter,  add  hay  or  straw,  or  forest 
leaves  which  are  still  better.  lu  a  few 
days  fermentation  should  become  pretty 
lively.  This  will  be  indicated  by  the 
steam  escaping  from  the  heap.  Now  turn 
the  heap  over,  shaking  it  out  well  and 
forming  another  heap  .same  as  before,  en¬ 
deavoring  t()  get  that  portion  that  was 
on  the  outside  of  the  first  heap  welt  mixed 
and  covered  up  in  the  second  heap.  In 
three  or  four  days  a  second  lively  fer¬ 
mentation  will  be  in  progress,  which  will 
again  be  indicated  by  the  escaping  steam. 
It  is  now  ready  to  be  i)laced  in  the  frame. 
When  this  is  done  be  sure  to  shake  the 
manure  out  and  spread  it  evenly,  patting 
it  down  with  the  back  of  the  fork,  and 
treading  it  just  moderatidy  fii  m  with  the 
feet,  being  particular  to  tread  along  the 
outer  edges  .so  that  the  heap  may  be  of 
even  solidity  throught>ut.  fi’he  manure 
should  be  about  .‘10  inches  deep.  When 
finished  plunge  a  thermometer  into  the 
manure,  and  put  the  sa.sh  on. —In  a  day 
or  two  the  third  and  final  fermentation 
will  become  active,  and  the  temperature 
will  run  up  to  a  hundred  degrees  or 
thereabouts.  This  is  too  hot  to  admit 
of  seed  sowing,  therefore  you  must  wait 
until  the  temperature  laa-i'des  to  about 
00  degrees  when  the  soil  should  be  put 
on  to  a  depth  of  five  to  six  iuclu's.  Allow 
it  to  stand  24  hours,  when  seed  may  be 
planted.  If  the  manure  is  not  given  this 
preliminary  preparation,  it  will  sotm  burn 
itself  out  and  become  cool  much  too  .soon, 
and  the  young  plants  sufler  from  ])roba- 
ble  chilling,  which  must  be  avoided  if  best 
results  are  to  be  obtained.  K. 


Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens 

My  house  faces  the  west  and  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  southeast  corner  of  cia)ss- 
roads.  Our  splendid  view  is  on  the  west 
hill,  so  of  course  we  would  not  like  to 
have  this  entirely  cut  off,  but  today  I 
am  finishing  cutting  down  the  last  two 
butternut  trees  on  the  west ;  «)nse(iuently 
it  leaves  the  house  and  grounds  looking 
very  j)are  and  forlorn ;  also  there  will 
be  no  sMinshad(!  at  all,  nor  any  wind¬ 
break.  What  are  the  most  suitable  trees 
to  .set  in  a  two-foot  black  loam  with 
hardpau  subsoil,  that  would  give  protec¬ 
tion  from  sunshine  and  wind  in  Winter, 
and  would  be  rapid  growers,  also  beautify 
the  home  grounds?  What  are  the  best 
evergreen  varieties?  <1.  't* 

Genoa,  N.  Y. 

Most  of  the  maples  would  probably 
suc•^^eed  in  this  soil.  The  silver  or  white 
maple  is  the  most  rapid  grower,  but  is 
not  as  handsome  a  tree  as  the  Norway 
or  native  sugar  maple,  which  are  slower 
in  growth,  but  make  beautiful  shade 
trees  for  lawn  and  street  idanting.  De¬ 
ciduous  trees  rlo  not  make  the  best  of 
wind-breaks,  therefore  where*  Summer 
shade  and  protection  from  Winter  winds 
are  of  ecpial  importance,  it  is  ;i  good 
plan  to  plant  evergreens  among  the 
shade  trees;  this  plan  will  give  the  ends 
desired.  The  Norway  spruce  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  tree  for  the  purpo.se.  fi’he  ever¬ 
greens  best  suited  for  generiri  planting 
are  as  follows :  Colorado  Hlue  spruce 
(Koster’s)  American  arbor  vita*,  Noi'- 
way  spruce,  Scotch  pine,  Hetinispora 
picifera,  Retiuispora  plumosa,  Retinispo  ’a 
plumosa  aurea,  Retiuispora  squarrosa 
I'eitchii. 
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You  See  This  Sign 
Goodrich  Tires  are  Stocked 


GOODRICH 


TESTED 


TIRES 


Mb 


N  the  purchase  of  any  product,  secu¬ 
rity  lies  in  a  name  and  a  trademark 
which  for  years  have  stood  sponsor 
for  good  service  in  the  product,  and 
good  faith  in  the  maker.  They  safeguard 
a  buyer  from  deceiving  appearances. 

The  Goodrich  trademark  on  any  rubber 
means  it  is  as  safe  a  buy  as  a  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Bond ;  for  Goodrich  has  stood  for  the 
best  in  rubber  since  man  harvested  with 
scythe  and  sickle. 

★  ★  ★ 

Goodrich  Tires  today  are 
guaranteed  by  the  old-time 
Goodrich  good  service  and  good 
faith.  Goodrich  security  is 
doubly  valuable  in  purchasing 
tires,  since  nowhere  are  appear¬ 
ances  more  deceitful  than  in 
tires.  Whatever  tire  you  need 
on  the  farm,  be  it  large  or  small 
automobile  tires,  truck  tires  or 


0U7  Goodrich  Dealen 
Located  Everywhere 

1% 


bicycle  or  motorcycle  tires,  Goodrich  tires 
give  you  the  same  sure  service  pledged  and 
proven  in — Goodrich  Tested  Tires. 

★  ★  ★ 

^  I  '*ESTED  service  means  service  proved 
out  against  actual  road  conditions  the 
nation  over  by  Goodrich  Test  Car  Fleets. 

.Goodrich  Tires  have  fought  against  rock, 
sand  and  gravel,  through  mud,  snow,  and 
sand,  in  hot  and  cold  climates,  and  conquered 
with  phenomenal  mileage. 

Safeguard  yourself  in  all  tire  purchases 
with  the  Goodrich  brand.  Safegua»'d  your¬ 
self  in  pneumatic  Tires  by  buying  the  tires 
'hat  have  mastered  America’s  roads.  Safe¬ 
guard  the  service  of  your  truck  with  truck 
tires  that  outwear 
steel.  Make  sure  of 
tire  economy  and 
dependability  with 
“America’s  Tested 
Tires.” 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  CO. 

CITY  OF  GOODRICH  •  AKRON,  ; 


No.  72 


Double  your  acreage  this  year.  No  more  labor  is  needed  to  cultivate 
— Planet  Jr  tools  do  the  work  so  quickly.  They  cultivate  so  thoroughly 
you  get  bigger,  better  crops.  Last  a  lifetime.  Fully  guaranteed. 

No.  72  Planet  Jr  2-row,  2-hor8e  Pivot-wneel  Cultivator  saves  a  man,  a 
team,  and  a  cultivator  every  day  it  is  used.  Cultivates  two 
rows  of  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  etc.,  at  one  passage,  even  if 
rows  are  crooked  or  of  irregular  width.  In  check-rows 
and  listed  corn  it  also  beats  any  other  tool.  Has  spring 
lift.  Can  be  equipped  with  spring-trip  standards,  discs, 
sweeps,  hoe  steels  and  furrowing  shovels.  Our  spe¬ 
cially  hardened  steels  add  50  per  cent  to  wear. 
Eight  styles — various  prices. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr  is  the  highest  type  of  single¬ 
wheel  hoe  made.  A  hand-machine  whose  light  dura¬ 
ble  construction  enables  a  man,  woman  or  boy  to  do 
the  cultivation  in  a  garden  in  the  easiest,  quickest 
and  best  way.  We  make  24  styles — various 
prices. 

New  72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  In  action  anti  de«M:ribes  over  5S 
tools,  including  Seeders,  Whccl-Hoes,  Ilorse-Hocs,  Har¬ 
rows.  Orchard*,  Beet-  and  Pivot-wheel  Riding  Cultivators, 
Write /ur  it  today/ 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

Box  1107V  Philadelphia 


Highest  quality— 
Sold  by  weight 


Roofing  Products 


Why  build  to  burn?  Use  Galvanized  Roofing 

Apoli-O-Ketstone  Galvanized  Sheets  not  only  excel  for  Roofing  and 
Siding  purposes,  but  are  specially  adapted  for  Culverts, 

■  and  ail  exposed  sheet  metal  work. 


for  farm  buildings — Tin  Roofs  for  residences. 


ouaptou  1.01.  ourvoLv—,  Tanks,  Spoutlng, 
Keystone  Coppeb  Steel.  Roofing  Tin 


Plates  are  unequaled.  Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Look  for  the  Keystone 
added  below  regular  brands.  Shall  we  send  our  “BetterBuildings  booklet? 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


What  Will  You  Bufld? 

You  doubtless  need  some  new  farm  builVling  this 
season.  Perhaps,  It  will  be  a  dairy  bam,  dwell¬ 
ing,  garage,  silo,  hog  house,  or  other  outbuild¬ 
ing  Whatever  It  may  be,  you  will  get  some 
mighty  helpful  ideas  from  our  new  book, 

“Natco  on  the  Farm*’ 

It  tells  you  how  to  have  buildings  that  »e  dry,  clean, 
and  sanitary — warm  in  winter  yet  cool  in  summer.  It 
aj^ws  you  how  to  save  on  repairs,  insurance  and  coal 
Buis.  It  illustrates  scores  of  fire-safe  farm  buildings  that 
will  "stand  for  generations."  It’s  trueeconomy  to  build 
with  NatcoHoHow  Tile — makes  every  builuing  a  per¬ 
manent  investment.  Write  for  your  copy  noiv.  Ask  also 
for  plans— free  if  you  intend  to  build. 

National  Fire  ProoPn^  Company 
1121  Fulton  Building  •  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
ts  FactorUe  assure  a  toids  and  teamonical  di*lributio» 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  wiU 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  tb-  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREB  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

rz/K  jiusmsss  farmer  s  paper 

A  Xmlonnl  '\V<-eUly  Journal  lor  C’oiinlry  and  Suburban  IIomcA 

Established  isso 


I’ulillkbpd  nppkl^  bj  tlip  llnriil  I* *nbllfblnr  Compnny,  333  Writ  SOIh  Street, Rcit  Vork 
llEBBKRT  W.  COLUNOWOOD,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dri.ixt.v,  Treasurer  and  General  Mannprer. 

Vm.  K.  1)imx)N,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  Cii.,  or 
8i4  marks,  or  1014  francs.  Hemlt  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Ofllce  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  V6  cents  per  agate  line — 7  worda  References  required  for 
Rtivertiseia  unknown  to  us  ;  and  casli  must  aecomjtany  transient  orders, 

"A  SQUARE  PEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  tills  pa:)er  Is  backed  bv  a  respon- 
Bllde  peiaon.  We  use  eveiy  possible  lueeaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
idiablo  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swimller.  Irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  aiivertisementa  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  exposed.  Wo  aro  also  often  called  upon 
to  arljust  dlfferencea  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  Wo  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  hut  such  coses  should  not  bo  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  Wo  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  delits  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  till-  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  wii  bln  one  month  of  tlio  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tut:  Rtum,  Nkw- 
\  ORKER  wlien  writing  tho  ailvert^ir. 


EVKKY  .vonr  wc  luive  a  minilior  of  oases  like  tho 
followiiiK:  A  tenant  niovos  on  the  farm  and 
JT-niains  for  sonic  years.  lie  jilants  fruit  trees  and 
vinos  and  ornainontal  shriilts.  Aff-or  a  time  things 
haiipon  wliioh  nniko  it  notrossaiy  for  tlio  tomint  to 
move,  and  lie  tliinks  ho  c;in  dig  nj)  his  trees  anrl 
slirulis  and  carry  thorn  aloiijr  witli  liim.  lie  finds 
that  tho  law  will  not  permit  him  to  do  so.  llo  finds 
thiit  anything  which  hocomos  “iiermanontly  attached 
to  the  groniid”  is  regarded  as  real  estate,  and  lie 
cannot  remove  the  trees  and  shnihs  any  more  thiin 
he  could  the  huildings.  This  rule  of  law  dlscourage.s 
many  a  tenant  who  would  like  to  improve  and 
heautify  the  jiropert.v.  He  does  not  feel  like  doing 
so  -when  all  his  labor  and  expense  will  go  to  an- 
( ther  Avho  may  never  iippreciate  it.  They  do  this 
thing  hetter  in  England.  T’ndor  the  law  thei'O  a 
t<*nant  receives  compensjition  for  tree-pianting  or 
imiirovement.  When  he  moves  away  a  lair  estinuite 
of  the  value  of  his  improviunent  is  m.Mde,  ami  either 
the  fiwner  or  the  new  tenant  must  pay  it.  In  one 
<'ase  a  temint  planted  an  orchard  on  rallier  cluaiji 
land  and  brought  it  iiito  he.aring.  Wlum  he  vacated 
tlie  new  tenant  was  obliged  to  pii.v  him  for  the 
orchai’d,  alone,  more  than  the  land  w.-is  origiiiiilly 
v.'orth.  Such  a  hiAV  iu  this  country  would  iiidm-e 
many  a  tenant  to  tiike  latter  care  of  his  farm. 

EVEKY  day  brings  new  testimony  about  the 
danger  in  the  seed  corn  sitiiation.  Tuhlic  tests 
a  Hi  b(‘ing  made  everywhere,  and  in  ever.v  case 
samjiles  of  coi-n  Avhich  were  considered  “jiIl  right’’ 
are  found  neai-ly  worthless  for  seeding.  Su])pose  a 
farmer  put  white  sand  in  his  .soil,  thinking  it  was 
niti'ate  of  s<ala.  or  siijiiiose  he  seeded  slum  ja^gs  in 
place  of  oats!  Niuther  action  would  he  more  disas¬ 
trous  this  .ATiir  than  to  jdant  dead  corn  seed  Jifter 
lilting  the  land.  Ev(*ry  Oiir  of  corn  slumld  he  tested 
this  yejir.  It  is  the  onl.v  safe  way.  One  of  our  read¬ 
ers  in  Tenns.vlvani.-i  has  a  lot  of  seed  corn  which 
seems  low  in  te.st  and  he  will  work  out  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1  propo.sp.  ratluM-  tliaii  to  jilant  any  other  corn  tlnin 
the  strain  that  I  luive  iicciliniiitcd  and  selected  on  my 
land  here,  to  soiik  the  seed  until  it  is  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  by  the  .swelling  of  the  germ,  which  grains  will 
sprout;  rej(‘ct  those  that  .show  no  signs  of  germination, 
dust  the  balance  well  with  .sulphur  iis  a  drier,  and  plant 
by  hand  in  hills  marked  out  by  running  the  corn-marker 
both  ways  acro.ss  the  lield,  dropping  three  grains  at  each 
intersection,  which  will  bring  the  hills  feet  jipart 
*'ach  W!iy,  .simply  drojiping  the  seed  and  covering  with 
lilank  V  di'ag,  or  10-foot  wceder,  or  using  both. 

* 

ir/iu/  itf/ricuUiire  okciIh  (•tin  hr  put  in  a  siiit/lc 
hrlvf  sentrn/jr.  It  weds  mnnhers  of  either  Jlousc 
II  ho  will  thinlc  of  iiyrieuU urc  first.  Here  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Chamher  of  Agrieulfurc  has  failed  ns. 

HAT  i.s  tiikeii  from  the  English  Miirk  Eano 
Express.  It  tiiiplies  to  the  movement  to  ])ut  i)0 
farmers  iu  tho  New  York  Legislature.  For  the  jia.st 
11.1  years  no  one  has  seemed  to  think  we  could  leiirn 
much  from  English  farmers.  'I’he.v  luive  now  endured 
netirly  four  years  of  Avjir,  and  their  big  problems 
luive  been  brought  out  into  the  light.  Tlu^y  have 
endured  committees  Jind  commissions  and  admini.s- 
1  rat  ions  and  advice  and  regulation,  hut  it  all  makes 
the  jioint  more  clear.  What  Ave  want  is  a  group  of 
men  in  ])owor  Avho  will  think  of  ayrieult arc  first. 
We  are  now  ladng  regulatial  iind  “helped"  by  men 
Avho  think  of  .some  other  industr.v  tirst.  This  may 
be  becau.se  .such  men  belong  to  other  industries.  In 
such  event  they  can  never  give  us  anything  but  a 
.second-hand  thought.  More  likely  they  are  partisans, 
tied  uj)  to  some  political  psirty  iind  using  our  needs 
as  fiirmers  to  help  along  some  jiarty  advant.Mge.  In 
either  event  they  cannot  give  us  what  we  need.  Whom 
Lave  we  in  imlilic  life  who  can  be  said  to  think  of 
uyrieult are  first f  We  shall  never  hiive  them  until 
we  pick  them  out  of  our  own  ranks  and  buck  them 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

hp.  A  man  thinks  along  the  line  of  the  public  forces 
which  lie  hack  of  him.  Fifty  farmers  in  the  Neio 
York  Legislature. 

TlfE  energy  of  youth  is  the  pulling  or  driA'ing 
force  of  life,  -while  the  experience  of  ago  is  the 
h.arness  Avhich  w'ould  enable  youth  to  move  the 
AA-orld.  Tell  tis  how  to  induce  .vouth  to  stand  and  be 
AAell  harnessed  and  Ave  A\ill  tell  you  Iigaa’-  to  pull  the 
w’orld  up  hill  out  of  the  mud. 

* 

PROF.  E.  ().  FirriN  of  the  Cornell  College  of 
Agriculture  has  Issued  a  bulletin  containing  sug¬ 
gestions  to  pi'ojile  Avho  think  of  jmrehasing  Noaa' 
York  farm  lambs.  'I’his  ]»amiihlet  giA'es  the  informa¬ 
tion  Avhich  .strangers  Avill  find  most  u.seful  in  trying 
to  understand  the  possibilities  in  New  York  farm¬ 
ing.  1  luring  the  yciir  Ave  luiA-e  many  letters  from 
Western  and  .'southern  men  Avho  liaA'e  an  id(*:i  that 
Noaa'  Yoi-k  is  full  of  cheaii  and  abandom*d  land. 
Most  of  these  iieojile  liaA-e  no  fair  concejition  of  the 
F.jistern  farming.  Many  of  tlwun  neA'er  saAV  h  steep 
hilt  or  a  stone  AA'all.  The  Avord  has  gone  out  thiit 
our  farms  are  ahandomal  and  “cheaii."  and  they 
Avant  a  bargain.  Of  course  eA’ery  man  Avho  comes 
Id  NeAA'  York  Avith  the  idea  that  good  farms  are 
given  iiAViiy  wiil  be  Iiiidi.v  disapjiointed.  There  are 
fiirms,  hoAvever,  on  Avhich  a  hard  Avorker  can  make  a 
good  living,  imt  he  .sliould  know  beforehand  Avhat  he 
can  do  and  wlmt  he  can  find.  Miin.v  of  these  farms 
constitute  a  rich  asset  for  the  [State,  Aviiich  should  be 
developed.  Rut  Ncav  York  does  not  need  or  desire 
any  mon*  disapjiointed  farmer.s.  This  bulletin  by 
I’rof.  Fi]i|)in  Avill  helji  many  a  stranger  to  lociito 
jirojKU-ly.  It  ciiii  be  obtained  from  Itlmca,  N.  Y. 

ft 

Liherty  Bonds — An  Invcstmenl. 

E  ask  our  reiiders  to  do  just  Avhiit  Ave  .slmll  do 
our.selves — buy  Lilierty  bonds  iis  iin  invest¬ 
ment.  ’rh(*r(‘  is  nothing  more  solid  or  .secure  in  the 
Avorld.  An.v  man  Aviio  luis  contiihmce  in  tlu*  future  of 
his  country  must  IniA'c  confidemee  in  tiiese  lionds. 
I'ver.v  dolliir  in  evi'ry  bank,  trust  comiiany,  fai-tory, 
business  (‘iiterjirise,  iind  eviu-y  farm,  .stiinds  biick  of 
.A'our  bonds.  If  you  ciin  conceive  of  any  condition 
und(‘r  Avhich  the  Liberty  liond  Avould  be  Avorthless 
you  must  iniiigine  a  time  AA’hen  life  itself  Avould  not 
be  AA’orth  living.  So  long  iis  this  iiiition  (‘iidiin's  the 
Libert.A'  bond  Aviil  i-miiiiiu  the  sounde.st  security  on 
eiirlh.  We  iin*  uoav  tii Iking  to  jieojile  of  nioderiite 
meiins  who  Ciinnot  atford  to  giimlile  Avitii  their  .siiv- 
ing.s,  iiiid  Avho  must  ju-ovide  for  those  Avho  folloAV 
llumi.  In  the  jiiist,  country  iK'ojde  Inive  ofimi  fiilb'U 
victims  to  g(*t-rich-<(uick  sclnum^s  and  lost  their  sua'- 
ings.  'I’ho  I’iist  Otlice  Dejiurtment  estiniiited  timt  in 
one  yciir  the  Americiin  jiCojile  lost  ij!7()(),0(IO,(Kl(i  in 
“gold  brick’’  or  fake  sclumies.  A  good  slmre  of  this 
AViis  lost  heciiu.se  farmei’s  hiive  little  chance  to  invi'st 
sniiill  iimounts  in  stiindard  securities.  Thus  1he.A' 
are  victimized  by  slick  ra.sciils  Avho  jiromise  ille- 
gitiniiite  jirotits.  'The  Liberty  b(»nd  otfers  ju.st  the 
needed  oj»])oi-tunity  to  imike  ii  siife,  sound  iind  .siicred 
iiiA’cstment  for  your  fiimily  iind  for  your  i-ountry.  If 
iit  this  iiioment  you  hiive  iin.v  thought  of  jmtting 
,A(tur  money  into  iiny  sjieculiitive  invostnumt,  Ave  iieg 
of  you  to  iibiindon  the  thought  iind  put  the  money 
into  Libert.v  bomls.  You  are  Avorking  and  saving  in 
order  to  jirovlde  for  your  own  coming  years  of  ago 
and  for  your  children.  In  these  coming  years  you 
Avill  fei'l  the  deejiest  satisfaction  to  realize  that  you 
had  this  faith  in  the  future  of  your  country.  After 
the  Civil  War  the  AA’idoAVS  and  orjdians  Avho  Avei-e 
jirotected  by  government  bonds  Avere  objects  of  ein-y 
(luring  any  tinancial  crisis.  We  have  seen  jmnic 
after  jiiinic  sAvei^ji  awa.v  Iiiinks  and  liiiancial  credit 
and  melt  the  railroad  .stock  and  .soundi'st  business 
jiajier.  Land  valhes  have  declined  and  farm  mort¬ 
gages  have  ix'en  Aviped  out.  but  the  government  bond 
alAAays  stood  like  the  shadow  of  a  rock  in  a  irrary 
land.  Ruying  these  bonds  is  like  AA'caving  the  Amiu-- 
iciui  liag  into  your  jirojiiM-ty  and  pa.ssing  it  along  to 
your  children.  'I'here  is  no  liner  investment  in  the 
Avorld. 

AS  Ave  Avrite  the  situation  at  Alliany  regarding 
tlie  toAviishij)  school  liill  is  mixed.  At  the  hear¬ 
ing  on  this  bill  the  dimiand  for  rejieal  Avas  so  over- 
Avhelniing  that  all  agri'od  that  the  liill  should  go 
through.  It  passed  the  As.senilily  by  a  vote  of  107 
to  .‘10.  ’I'he  Senate  has  thus  far  failinl  to  act  and 
friends  of  rejieal  are  ru.shing  to  Iind  out  Avhat  is 
the  matter.  .Senator  E.  R.  I’.roAvn  is  ojijio.sed  to 
rejK'al  and  is  trying  to  defeat  tin'  Martin  bill  l»y 
olfering  a  substitute.  As  Ave  understand  it  this 
makes  ii.se  of  the  jmblic  funds  so  as  to  give  every 
district  additional  State  aid.  It  is  in  elfect  like 
offering  a  bribe  to  country  jieoph*  so  that  they  Avill 
accept  the  present  hiAV  for  the  sake  of  reciMving  this 
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extra  money.  This  is  a  shrewd  and  dangerous 
move  to  sidetrack  repeal  in  the  face  of  an  almost 
unanimous  demand.  Friends  of  the  repeal  hill  in 
th.e  Senate  feel  confident  that  they  can  jiass  it  early 
next  Aveek.  I^et  everyone  i-ememiier  that  Seuiitor 
E.  R.  Brown  is  responsible  for  this  hold-up.  From 
the  first  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  AA'arned  its  readers  against 
Senator  RroAvn  and  any  of  his  “amendments.”  There 
must  he  no  compromise,  but  a  .solid  fi-ont  for  repeal. 

* 

FIFTY’  years  ago  thei'o  Avas  no  land  jn-ohlem  in 
this  country.  AYhen  a  man  felt  cramped  for  lack 
of  room  he  tr.-iA-eled  off  to  cheaji  or  free  land,  and  he 
could  alAvays  find  it.  The  liojuilar  song  at  that  day 
Avas : 

Keep  uj)  .A’oiir  courngo,  boy.s,  don’t  take  alarm; 
I’lide  Sam  is  rich  enough  to  give  us  all  a  farm  ! 

At  that  time  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
Avealth  of  the  country  was  rural  wealth;  that  Is,  it 
Avas  found  on  the  farms.  TTncle  Sam  was  rich  and 
generous  because  he  could  giA'e  aAA-ay  land  in  small 
jiarcels,  and  his  gifts  Avere  jiojuilar.  No  one  sings 
that  song  iioaa'.  The  following  A-ersion  is  more  jrajiu- 
la  r : 

.Shall  we  go  to  farming,  boys?  No,  sir-ec  Rob; 

Uncle  Sam  is  big  enough  to  give  us  all  a  job. 

The  hard  truth  is  that  too  much  of  our  iigricul- 
tural  education  is  devoted  to  the  task  of  croiifiiig 
n.'ore  jobs,  instead  of  jieojiling  more  farms. 

The  .state  of  Maine  has  an  .Vgricultural  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Tieague  backed  by  some  of  the  most 
lirominent  citizens  of  the  Stale.  Maine  is  already 
on  the  maji.  but  this  I.eague  Avill  pin  her  on  more 
.securel.A'  and  brighten  uji  the  c-olor.  We  luiA’e  never 
been  able  to  under.stand  Avhy  jieojile  haA^e  ru.shed  to 
the  North Avest  Avhen  Maine  has  stronger  soil,  cheiijx'i- 
l:ind  and  10  times  the  market  pos.si])ilities  as  a  farm¬ 
ing  State.  The  A'ery  finest  traditions  of  old-time  Ncav 
Lngbind  fiirining  ought  to  be  brought  uji  to  diite  in 
Miiine. 

OUR  jidvices  shoAA’’  that  most  jioulli-ymen  Avill  do 
Iavo  thing.s — cut  dOAvn  the  number  of  chicks 
hatched  this  season  and  try  to  groAv  moi-(‘  grain  on 
their  oAvn  farm.s.  AVe  are  sjmaking  of  commercial 
j'oultr.vimm.  Avho  for  the  juist  foAV  years  IniA-e  been 
buying  most  of  their  grain.  'I'lie  uoav  famous 
jxniltry  rule  No.  14  is  respon.sible  for  the  short  crop 
of  jioultry.  On  the  next  jiage  Rrof.  Ujird  puts  ujt 
.ibout  the  best  jio.ssible  argument  for  this  rule,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  it  has  done  more  to  discourage 
poult r.A--ke(‘]t(‘rs  than  any  other  thing  since  the  Avar 
began.  AVe  go  on  n'cni’d  uoav  as  saying  that  this 
rule  Avill  cirt  down  commercial  jioultry  by  40  jier 
cent,  and  simjily  jiroA-e  a  gr(*at  bmiefit  to  the  jiack- 
ers  and  cold  .storage  jiromoters.  Its  final  (*ffect  Avill 
bo  close  to  that  of  robbei/y.  A.s'  for  grain  groAviiig 
on  lhe.se  jioulliy  farms  it  is  a  good  thing.  Many 
hen  men  IniA-e  lieen  seliing  all  the  manure  for  some 
years.  Noaa-,  liy  using  jihosjilmle  Avith  it,  they  can 
groAA'  good  crojis  of  ojits,  b.-irley  jind  corn,  and  save 
much  of  the  gniiii  bill. 

The  U.  .S.  Si'iiate  voted  to  incnqisi*  liie  llxial 
jtrice  of  Avheat  from  .$2.20  to  .$2. .50  j»er  bushel 
tor  this  year’s  croji.  Tlieri*  Avas  a  large  majonty 
for  this  increase — the  oj)j»osition  coming  almost  en- 
t'ndy  from  Ncav  England  and  the  Stall's  Avhere  the 
grain  crop  is  small.  It  is  bidieved  that  the  House! 
of  Reju-esentutiA-es  Avlll  endorse  this  lirojiosition,  Init 
I’ri'sident  AA’il.son  Avill  veto  it  Avhen  the  bill  i.s  finally 
j  assed.  The  Avhole  tlu'ory  of  jn-ice-lixing  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  It  has  Avorked  out  Avrong  in  England,  and 
has  done  nioi-e  harm  than  good  lu'ri!  in  its  ajijdica- 
tion  to  Aviieiil.  If  the  ju-ice  is  to  he  tixi'd  at  all 
that  jti-ice  .sliould  be  high  enough  to  give  the  farmer 
u  fair  jii-ofit  and  thus  stimulate  j»roduclion.  EA-ei-y- 
(iK'  .-idniits  UOAV  that  bi.scuits  are  more  neces.sary 
than  bullets.  AA’heat  is  the  foundation  of  the  Avar, 
and  that  being  so.  it  seems  like  the  jilainest  com¬ 
mon  sen.se  to  givi'  all  jio.ssible  encouragement  to 
Avheat  jiroduction.  'I'he  Ava.y  to  get  more  Avheat  is 
to  make  its  jiroduction  Avoith  Avhile. 
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It  shows  good  breeding  to  change  habits  of  bread 
eating  Avithout  a  imirniur. 

.SuKEi.y  Avhen  a  man  jierniits  himself  to  be  bulldozed 
he  is  (lowed. 

On  many  farms  the  runt  jiigs  are  killed  or  given  to 
the  Avife  or  children  to  rai.se,  and  they  will  often  make 
the  runt  beat  the  liest  of  (he  litter. 

Now  Avo  are  told  that  dead  .stems  and  stalks  of  the 
jieanut  vine  Avill  lie  ground  into  a  meal  and  olTered  for 
sale. — sujierior  to  Alfalfa  meal. 

There  are  many  calls  for  a  market  jirice  on  mangels 
or  other  roots  for  feeding,  lake  .silage  they  have  a 
local  cost — in  comjiarison  Avith  good  hay.  AVe  call 
them  worth  40  to  45  jiey  cent  of  hay. 


The  Trouble  ii  Distribution 

Mr.  Walter  Sonnoliorg  of  IMiiladelphia,  Pa  ,  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  New  York  Times,  says  this : 

In  the  matter  of  food  supply  it  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  adequacy  (for  farmers  have  means  at  their 
command  greatly  to  increase  i)roduction)  as  it  is  of 
proper  distribution.  At  the  distribution  end  there  are 
two  serioTis  wastes :  The  inability  of  farmers  to  market 
ju’oducts  quickly  and  advantageously,  and  wastes  diu' 
to  surplus  stock  in  the  hands  of  commission  merchants. 
Within  a  radius  of  lifty  miles  of  most  cities  annually 
go  to  waste  tons  of  perishable  food  for  lack  of  proper 
'  market  facilities;  also  in  this  territory  are  thousands  of 
consumere  with  automobiles  who  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  this  .supply  if  put  in  touch  with  it.  Now 
i.s  the  time  to  start  an  organized  remedy,  to  get  these 
two  elements  systematically  together,  in  order  that  the 
farmer,  being  assiTred  of  a  ready  market,  may  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  produce  and  conserve  every  possible  food 
l»roduct. 

It  is  some  advajice  to  see  city  laymen  express 
these  facts.  It  is  still  a  greater  advance  to  see  The 
Times  pidnt  it.  Pour  years  ago  the  Now  Y’ork  State 
Department  of  Pood  and  Markets  was  organized  to 
.Mccomplish  the  restilts  here  advocated.  It  pointed 
out  the  condition.s  here  described,  and  many  others 
of  still  greater  importance;  but  the  partnership  in 
.Vew  York  State  between  l)ig  selfish  middlemen  inter- 
('sts.  and  tlie  State  government  succe(‘ded  by  trickery 
.ind  snl)tei-fuge  in  destroying  it;  luit  not  before  it 
had  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  put  in  its  way,  demon¬ 
strated  that  an  increased  supply  of  food  could  bo 
encouraged  t)y  efficient,  economic  and  honest  distri- 
bution.  Now  that  the  trouble  with  the  food  supply 
is  uiuhu’stood  by  everyone  except  food  administrators 
and  politicians,  and  the  city  i)a])ers  begin  to  admit 
it  and  to  suggest  practical  renu'dies,  the  first  remedy 
is  to  drive  the  traitor.s  out  of  the  camp,  and  select 
some  leaders  for  the  work  who  are  capable  of  laying 
aside  p<‘rsonal  and  political  aml)ltions.  With  an 
honest  pnri»ose  to  do  this  one-fifth  of  the  money  now 
s(piand(‘rc>d  would  .save  this  waste  of  food,  deliver 
it  to  hungry  children,  and  encourage  production  in 
tiiis  country  to  feed  the  people  of  the  whole  world. 


More  of  the  Milk  Situation 

In  reversing  the  recent  policy  of  the  management 
and  making  sale  for  all  the  milk  for  the  month  of 
Ai)ril,  tlift  directorate  of  tlie  Dairymen’, s  League 
got  liack  to  fundamental  princl])le.s.  It  had  to  be 
don(‘  sonndinu'.  Jind  to  do  it  liefore  the  other  i)olicy 
had  time  to  woi’k  much  mischi«'f  was  the  part  of 
wisdom.  I'jirmers  will  nev(*r  stand  for  ii  i>olicy 
in  tin?  Lejigue  fh.at  does  not  treat  every  member 
aIiU('.  If  fids  i)rincii)le  is  maintained  it  will  remove 
sonn‘  but  not  all  of  the  d.-ingt'r  w(*  see  in  the  suii- 
sidijii'.v  comi)anies  within  tlie  League.  The  ]iossihility 
of  favorites  in  an  organizafion  is  yet  an  (‘Immait 
of  danger.  ’I’o  say  tlie  least,  sucli  an  elemcMit  does 
not  inspire  confidence,  and  confidence  is  an  e.ssential 
factor  fo  tlie  iiermanent  success  of  the  League. 
AVhen  the  Iiard  heads  of  tlie  directorate  li(‘gin  to 
fliliik  seriously  on  tliis  iiroblimi.  we  lielieve  fh(*y  will 
corri'ct  tills  error  as  they  did  the  iiolicy  of  leaving 
some  of  the  meniliers  to  shift  for  t  lumiselves  at  finu* 
of  a  milk  suridus. 

'I’lie  April  jirice  is  low — too  low.  It  is  less  than 
the  cost  of  producing  it.  We  can  stand  the  loss 
(d’  money  for  a  monfli.  luit  tlie  loss  of  an  idem  I 
of  ('i|ual  justice  to  all  would  be  more  smdous. 

'I’he  situation  is  significant.  'I'lie  lion's  share  of 
the  reduction  of  jirice  to  tin'  iiroducer  has  been 
ahsorlied  by  flie  dealer.  Por  jirodncing  1>  grade 
lioltle  milk  the  farmer  g(*fs  .".o  emits  a  <|uait.  Th(> 
dealer  gets  S..T  for  (hdivering  it.  'I'he  l.eagu(‘  has 
lirotested  against  this,  hut  we  do  not  look  for  any 
change  for  this  niontli.  We  imt  flic  iiowm-  in  file 
hands  of  the  enemy,  we  must  stand  liy  the  results 
for  April.  Next  month,  if  the  Lc'iigue  is  wise,  it 
will  kmqi  the  power  in  its  own  hands.  In  tlie  mean- 
lime  the  State  is  conduct ing  an  exhiliit  in  New 
York  to  help  persuade  housewives  to  iiay  dealers 
NV.  cents  for  delivering  a  cpiart  of  milk  that  costs 
them  cents..  It  is  ti  great  system  for  big  business 
and  a  partnership  in  the  government. 


The  Scheme  to  Save  Daylight 

AVIien  we  heard,  .some  time  ago,  that  Purope  was 
“saving  daylight”  liy  putting  the  clock  forward  in 
Summer,  the  idea  seimu'd  a  fantastic  one  ,fo  most 
('f  us,  and  w(>  gave  it  little  thought.  Now  the  Pnited 
States  has  fallmi  into  line,  and  we  have  adopted  a 
natural  mclhod  of  reckoning  time  in  following  the 
Min.  For  the  new  plan  is  r(>ally  a  very  old  one; 
during  the  months  the  sun  gets  up  early  we  are  to 
do  the  same.  When  the  dark  mornings  refui-n  uur 
lime  goes  back,  'again  following  the  sunrise. 
'I’hm-e  is  no  difference  except  the  convenience  of  all 
classes  making  use  of  early  daylight.  Hallways 
keep  to  their  old  sclu'duhs  fjictories  run  on  their  old 
time,  and  the  farmei’,  who  has  always  been  a  d.ay- 
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light  saver,  finds  otlier  classes  of  industi'y  coming 
ni'arer  to  his  schedule.  We  are  not  favored  here 
with  the  long  twilight  of  Northern  Purope,  which 
enaliles  one  to  spend  much  of  the  evening  in  out¬ 
door  reci-eation,  but  the  backyard  gardener  wdll  have 
more  time  for  rake  and  hoe  under  the  new  dispensa¬ 
tion.  Someone  asks  us  what  becomes  of  the  whole 
liour  lost  at  2  A.  M,  on  the  first  of  April.  We  sliall 
find  that  hour  waiting  for  us  when  the  clocks  go 
backward  again,  and  he  is  an  nnusually  industrious 
citizen  who  can  sajq  with  truth,  that  he  has  not 
lost  or  fooled  away  any  other  hour  during  his  sea¬ 
son's  work. 


Federal  Land  Bank  Loans 

The  article  on  page  4.o4.  and  the  editorial  comment, 
l•(■l!lflve  to  Fedi'ral  farm  loan  system,  need  comment, 
riiis  farmer  lists  two  item.s  which  show  on  the  fai-e  of 
it.  that  he  i.s  “running  up  a  large  statement”  witliout 
necc'ssity.  First,  “extra  work  for  my  abstractor  re¬ 
quested  by  the  bank,  JpOo.”  This  shows  clearly  that  the 
farm  wa.s  purchased  by  someone  who  did  not  demand 
and  secure  a  good  title,  and  that  the  title  had  to  be 
made  watertigiit  before  the  Louisville  officials  would 
loan  the  money.  There  might  have  been  undischarged 
mortgages,  judgments,  etc.,  against  title.  Would  tliis 
farmer  himself  loan  me  !i;l,2(K)  on  my  place  without 
demanding  sati.sfactory  abstract'^  He  would  not; 
neither  will  ITncIe  Sam,  for  we  are  all  partners  of  the 
h’ederal  Farm  Loan  system,  wliether  we  liorrow  through 
it  or  not,  for  it  is  a  government  institution. 

Secomtly,  this  farmer  lists  “Five  jier  cent  .stock, 
.$<;(>.”  This  cannot  properly  be  called  a  part  of  his  .so- 
c.ilh'd  per  cent  of  the  loan.”  To  bec’ome  a  mem- 

ber  of  a  National  Farm  Loan  Association,  every  farmer 
must  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Federal  Land 
Hank  of  lus  district  to  the  extent  of  live  per  cent  of  his 
loan,  or  ,$5  for  each  .flOO  borrowed.  No  sound  financial 
system  in  the  world  peu-rnits  individuals  to  partake  of  its 
financial  resources  without  membership.  And  the  cap- 
ital_  .stock  tluis  subscribed  in  Federal  Land  Hanks  is 
positively  not  a  liability.  _  Tliis  money  is  invested  in 
'bonds  or  mortgagi's,  according  to  the  vote  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  tin*  bank,  and  thus  has  a  working 
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value.  AV  hatsoi'ver  inleia'st  this  capital  stock  earns  is 
paid  anmiaily  to  the  farmer  liy  tin'  secretary-trea.surer 
of  the  National  Farm  Loan  Assordation  to  which  tlie 
farmer-meinlier  belongs.  When  the  system  becomes  a 
working  tiling  ic  is  easy  to  comprehend  tlial  the  annual 
earning  power  of  tlim  capital  stock  will  practically  can¬ 
cel  whatever  interc'st  tin*  farnu'r  may  liave  to  iiay  for 
such  .sto(‘k.  as  Fncle  Sam  will  not  only  init  iiji  the 
n(‘cessary  loan  applied  for,  init  also  this  <‘at)ital  stock,  if 
aiiplied  for. 

For  examiile,  if  you  desire  to  loan  ,$1,000,  you  must 
subscrllie  for  .$.")0  worth  of  stock.  You  may  either  pay 
cash  for  this  stock  from  your  personal  re.sources,  or 
make  the  application  for  $1,050,  and  the  Federal  Land 
Hank  will  advance  the  sum. 

Therefore,  after  analyzing  tliis  farmer’s  aivplication 
('xpense,  it  .should  read  as  follows; 


Aiiplication  .  .$0.50 

-Vpplicafion  fei'  .  o.oO 

.\pi)raisal  .  4.(M) 

Abstract  down  to  diife .  2. “5 

-Miidavits  .  2.r)0 

Stamjis  for  note .  .24 
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’I'lierefore,  the  farmer  paid  aixuit  one  and  one-sixth 
per  cent  for  securing  his  loan  ! 

No  man  can  lay  any  blame  upon  tin*  shoulders  of 
Uncle  Kain  if  he  buys  a  farm  and  accepts  a  poor  title. 
His  capital  stock  is  not  lialiility,  since  it  is  automat¬ 
ically  jiaid  liack,  and  diminished,  so  that  wlieu  he  pays 
up  his  loan  it  no  longer  exists. 

.Tust  let  farmers  who  kick  aiiont  tlie  Federal  Farm 
Loan  s.vstem  recall  how  the.v  forimudy  went  on  bended 
knee  before  loan  sharks  and  jiaid  not  one  and  one-.sixth 
jier  cent  for  loans,  init  Itl  and  15  per  emit,  as  opportu¬ 
nity  might  present  itself  to  said  loan  sluirks. 

KAKI.K  W.  (lAGE. 


The  Feed  and  Farm  Situation 

I  note  in  The  Hi  kai,  New  Yokkeu  that  some  of  the 
farmers  are  protesting  against  the  jirice  of  bran  and 
middlings.  About  tliree  weeks  ago  I  got  bran  at  $50 
and  middlings  at  .$52  jier  ton.  To-day  I  brought  home 
middlings  for  .$(!().  I  think  that  i.s  juitting  it  on  too 
tliick :  milk  going  down  and  feed  up.  There  i.s  some 
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dilTerence  between  $27  per  ton  at  the  mill  and  $()()  at 
the  store.  Why  will  the  government  sit  still  and  let 
the  farmers  get  profiteered  all  the  while'? 

I  note  in  The  Riirae  New-Yokker  that  we  are  short 
4,0(X)  cows  and  85,000  heifers,  calves  or  yearlings. 
Someone  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  will  be  looking 
for  milk  in  a  couple  of  years.  I  raised  four  heifers 
last  year  and  one  this  year,  and  if  things  go  as  they 
are  going  now  will  sell  my  herd  this  Fall  and  sell  hay, 
rre.  I  can  t  stand  the  feed  bills  much  longer,  as  every- 
thing  I  raise,  nearly,  goes  for  feed,  m.y  hogs,  potatoes, etc. 

borne  city  hot-air  artist  will  say,  “Why  don’t  you 
raise  your  grain?’’  Two  years  in  succession  my  oats 
have  been  drowned  out  too  late  to  substitute  anything 
else.  Hesult,  no  oats,  corn  same,  except  last  year  I 

t^O'ihl  1)6 

used  for  feed,  borne  of  these  high-priced  commissions 
have  got  to  wake  up  and  see  tlie  writing  on  the  wall 
and  mighty  soon,  too.  a  r  tau 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  ' 


The  Prohibitive  Poultry  Order 

[In  all  our  experience  we  have  never  known  more 
protest  and  disappointment  from  farmers  than  has  b<>en 
exju-essed  over  the  mile  prohibiting  .sales  of  hens  and 
puJlet^s.  We  have  given  the  jioultrymen's  side.  Now 
III  order  to  be  fair  we  give  the  other  side  in  the  follow- 
ing  letter  from  I’rof.  L.  F.  (hird.  Wi*  do  not  consider 
that  he  touches  tlie  aval  trouI)le  whicli  is  to  come  in 
tlie  future  as  a  result  of  this  rule,  but  we  give  his  lettm* 
as  a  statement  of  the  other  side.] 

The  press  of  late  has  contained  many  references  to 
the  comparatively  recent  action  of  the  'Food  Admini.s- 
tration  proiiiiiiting  the  sale  of  live  hens  or  pullets  for 
meat  luirjioses  from  February  11th  to  April  50th,  and 
gmierally  known  as  “Rule  14.” 

Hiiefi.v,  the  ruling  has  brought  forth  quite  a  liit  of 
sharj)  criticism  and  has  causc'd  some  poultr.vmen  con¬ 
siderable  worr.v.  A  jiart  of  tliis  worry,  at  least,  is  due 
solely  to  tliat  jisychological  bit  of  human  nature  in  tlie 
average  man  wliicli  makes  him  want  to  do  the  tiling 
which  IS  expressly  prohibited.  Only  the  other  day  one 
of  our  Connecticut  jioulti’j’inen,  wlio  was  offering  several 
hundred  juillets  for  sale,  told  me  that  he  had  Iiad  no 
idea  of  selling  his  birds  “until  this  new  law  came  on.” 
The  situation  is  analogous  to  a  run  on  a  bank.  .lust 
as  soon  as  a  depositor  has  any  reason  to  .siijipose  that 
he  cannot  get  his  money  he  immediately  wants  it  badly. 

Miere  i.s  al.s-o  an  evident  feeling  on  the  jiart  of  soihe 
breeders  that  this  rule  may  be  only  the  forerunner  of 
other.s  which  would  very  quickly  render  tlieir  business 
insolvent.  As  a_  matter  of  fact,  the  U.  S.  Department 
or  Agriculture  i.s  already  advocating  that  farmers  all 
over  the  country  di.spose  of  all  male  birds  as  early  as  ' 
|)os.sli)le  in  order  to  save  fiM'd.  Tlie  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  has  definitely  stated  that  the  jn-esent  rule  does  not 
ajijily  to  either  cockerels  or  jnillets  of  under  two  pounds 
weight,  and  there  is  alisolutely  no  reason  to  suiijiose 
tliat  they  are  conteuiiilating  any  rulings  which  would 
require  poult rymen  to  rear  cockerel.s  at  a  Io.ss. 

Tile  only  otlier  important  objection  to  the  rule  wiiicli 
has  come  to  my  notice  is  the  statement  that  it  conflicts 
With  tho  advice  of  the  colle^ej^  iuid  experiment 

stations  on  the  matter  of  culling  the  slacki'r  hens.  .\ny 
such  contention  is  alisolutely  without  a  s-oiind  basi.s*  anil 
for  the  following  reasons.  In  the  first  jilace,  I  doubt  if 
a  statement  can  be  found  in  the  literature  of  any  station 
in  the  country  whiidi  advocates  the  culling  of  slacker 
hens  jirior  to  .Inly  first.  The  evidences  of  “slackerisin” 
are  not  ajijiarent  until  about  the  first  of  .Inly,  and  for 
a  very  good  reason.  The  only  hen  which  we  can  take 
out  as  a  slacker  is  the  hen  which  is  not  laying  It  is 
a  common  saying  that  “any  old  hen  will ‘lay  in  the 
bjiring,  find  ci'rtain  it  is  if  a  hen  is  going  to  lay  at 
all  It  will  be  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  May 
amf  .lime.  I  he  only  hens  which  do  not  lay  during  this 
season_  are  those  wliicli  are  sick  or  otherwise  out  of 
condition  and  tlie  jihysiological  freaks. 

Hut  let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  uncommon,  if 
not  tlie  unreasoiiatile.  ca.se.  bujipose  tliat  Farmer  Smith 
has  a  flock  which  contain.^  .50  per  cent  of  ont-and-ont 
slackers.  All  he  lias  to  do  isito  call  on  the  county  agent 
Ml  Ins  county,  wlio  will  secure  from  the  State  Food 
.\dministration  n  jiermit  for  bmitli  to  sell  timt  jiortioii 
of  lus  flock  which  nrc  not  prodiicinjc.  Tii  Counocticiit 
I  know  that  tlie  Food  .Vdinini.stration  is  very  glad  to 
issue  such  jiermits  in  all  rea.sonalih'  cases,  and  I  dare 
say  the  same  thing  is  true  in  otlier  States. 

Actually,  the  chances  are  tliat  the  ju-es-ent  rule  will 
jirove  a  benefit  rather  than  otherwise  to  the  average 
jioiiltryman.  Wiimi  we  consider  tliat  it  takes  from  20 
to  24  eggs  a  day  from  one  iiundred  hens  just  to  pay  for 
their  feed  it  will  lie  seen  that  many  tlock.s  have  not'  jiaid 
for  their  keej)  during  the  Winter  montlis.  4’o  sell  them 
in  tlie  early  Sjiring  would  mean  accejiting  a  net  loss 
when,  by  iiolding  tliem  a  few  months  longer,  a  material 
jirofit  might  lie  realized.  Hy  the  middle  or  last  of  .\pril 
even  the  jioor  hens  will  have  jiaid  for  wimt  feed  they 
have  eaten  from  November  first  on.  and  tlie  better  ones 
will  have  jmid  a  jirolit  above  all  costs.  Tlien  by  culling 
out  the  bird.s  ns  they  stoji  laying,  along  in  .Inly,  August 
and  Sejitember  the  feed  bill  is  riijiidly  reduced  and  the 
reduction  effect  on  the  ledger  is  tlie  same  as'  if  the 
average  jirodnction  of  the  wholi*  flock  liad  iieen  increased. 
''I'lie  thoughtful  poultryman  will  not  sell  any  females 
until  they  liave  gone  through  the  Sjiring  period  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  are  jirejiaring  to  take  a  vacation. 

The  only  action  which  is  prohiiiited  l)y  Rule  14  is 
the  selling  of  hens  or  jnillets  to  licensed  jxniltry  dealers. 

It  has  nothing  wliatever  to  do  with  the  sale  of  such 
l)irds  by  tlie  owner  to  a  private  trade  or  to  local  restau¬ 
rant  or  hotel  keejiers.  Neitlier  does  it  affect  in  any 
way  the  killing  of  fowls  for  home  consuinjition. 
short,  if  we  but  look  at  tho  rule  in  a  fair  way  it  does 
not  in  any  degree  influence  the  operations  of  commer¬ 
cial  poultry-keejiers  in  tho  East.  We  are  not  being 
imjiosed  iijioii  excejit  in  our  imagination. 

Lastly,  we  should  not  forget  what  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  liad  in  mind  when  Rule  14  was  formulated.  Its 
real  jmrjiose  was  to  prevent  wholesale  dejiletion  of  tlie 
farm  flocks  in  the  great  jiroducing  areas  of  the  Middle 
We.st  and  South.  Prices  being  paid  for  live  poultry  in 
tliose  .sections  were  higher  than  ever  Iief'ore.  and  it  was 
this  fact — not  the  higll  cost  of  feed — which  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  continued  selling.  'I’lie  rule  was  de¬ 
signed  to  safeguard  tlie  source  of  siijijily  for  most  of 
tlie  nation’s  eggs,  and  to  insure  a  jirodmdion  tliis  season 
whicli  would  come  somewhere  near  normal.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  authorities  at  Washington  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  saved  this  ^year  by  means'  of  tlie  above  rule 
y.’ill  amount  to  uj)j)roximately  two  million  cases.  'I’his 
is  eijuivalent  to  about  40  per  cent  of  the  normal  yearly 
receipts  at  New  Y^ork  City. 

'I’liose  of  us  who  hajipen  to  live  in  New  England 
should  not  forget  that  the  combined  jioiiltry  jiroducfs 
of  the  New  England  States  make  nj)  only  a  very  small 
j)art  of  the  eggs  and  poultry  jiroduced  in  the  country 
a.s  a  whole.  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  for  iii- 
( Continued  on  page  541) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

What  Counts 

Fm  tirod  of  eating  cornbread,  and  I’m 
tired  of  meatless  days, 

My  soul  has  come  to  loathe  a  bean,  no 
matter  what  its  phase, 

Of  left-overs  I’m  tired  and  sick,  I’ve  swal¬ 
lowed  crumb  and  drop. 

And  now  I  fear  I’ve  reache<l  the  point 
where  I  would  slack  and  stop. 
lUit  I  recall  that  grains  of  wheat  make  up 
a  big  amount. 

And  if  we’d  win  wm  must  drill  this  in, 
“It’s  the  little  things  that  count.” 

I’m  tired  of  sweetless  days  and  weeks,  I 
want  a  big  iced  cake, 

I’ju  just  a  little  W’eary  of  the  kind  that  is 
a  fake. 

The  butterless,  eggless,  milkless  type,  and 
the  gingerless  ginger  bread, 

1  long  just  once  for  “ye  olden  days”  when 
we  were  overfed. 

Hut  then  I  think,  “These  atoms  sweet 
make  up  a  big  amount,” 

And  if  w^e’d  win  we  must  drill  this  in, 
“It’s  the  little  things  that  count.” 

I’m  tired  of  knitting  all  the  time,  I  want 
to  read  a  book. 

Or  curl  up  tight  and  take  a  nap  in  some 
nice  quiet  nook. 

Of  bandages  and  slings  I  dream,  and  the 
absorbent  pad. 

And  all  these  gauze  com pre.s.ses,  tlui^-  make 
me  sick  and  sad  ! 

But  I  recall  that  how<*’er  small,  they 
swell  the  whole  amount. 

And  if  w’e’d  win  we  must  drill  this  in, 
“It’s  the  little  things  that  count.” 

And  so  whene’er  I’m  weary  and  my  brain 
is  fagged  and  dull. 

And  in  this  round  of  little  jobs  I’d  like 
to  find  a  lull. 

Or  when  I  think  that  since  I  can’t  be 
Per.shing.  Ilaig  or  .Toffre. 

1  might  as  well  relax  a  bit.  or  throw  the 
whole  thing  off, 

'I’hen  I  recall  that  howe’er  small,  we  swell 
the  whole  amount. 

And  if  we’d  win  w'e  must  drill  this  in, 
“  Tis  ordinary  folks  th.at  count.” 

— Alice  Forman  Wyckoff 
in  the  Woman  Citizen. 

» 

Statements  that  women  who  7‘egis- 
tered  for  war  work  with  tin*  Woman’s 
Committee  of  tint  Council  ol  National 
Defense  would  be  sent  to  do  arduous 
work,  such  as. making  munitions,  against 
their  will,  have  recently  been  circulated 
in  Philadelphia,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  run  down  the  authors  of  such 
stories.  Of  course  they  are  entirely  false, 
but  are  calculated  to  discourage  patriot¬ 
ism  and  otherwise  give  .aid  and  comfort  to 
the*  enemy.  Such  stories  have  been  cir¬ 
culated  in  other  cities  during  similar  reg¬ 
istration  i)eriod.s.  We  all  know  that  this 
country  is  approaching  the  greatest  trials 
and  anxieties  of  its  itrosperous  history, 
but  we  know,  too,  that  wh.atever  we  en¬ 
dure,  in  i)rivate  grief  or  public  sorrow, 
we  are  enduring  for  righteousness’  sake, 
and  we  c.an  have  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate 
outcome.  Fainthearted  pessimism  that 
may  numb  the  hand  and  deaden  the  sifiidt 
is  trea.son,  though  not  open  and  iiunish- 
able.  The  hidden  forces  that  seek  to 
j)oison  the  minds  of  our  people  can  only 
be  routed  by  an  attitude  of  resolute  cour¬ 
age  and  a  fiill  conviction  of  the  victory,  as 
well  as  the  justice  of  our  cause.  No  woman 
is  so  isolated,  so  overworked  or  so  unim¬ 
portant  that  she  cannot  contribute  to  this 
end.  We  read  much  of  the  n<>ed  of 
strengthening  the  morale  of  the  fighting 
men  ;  every  individual  who  resists  doubt 
and  falsehoods  and  pessimism  is  strength¬ 
ening  the  morale  of  our  whole  nation, 

“While  the  coward  .stand.s  aside. 

Doubting  in  his  abject  .spirit,  till  his  Lord 
is  crucified.” 

«< 

A  Mother’s  Appreciation 

May  I  thank  your  paper  and  Amelia 
.Idsephine  Burr  for  the  message  I  received 
through  reading  “When  the  Transports 
Sail.”  page  420?  I  read  it  thi-ough  tears, 
for  I  have  two  boys  to  go  “over  there”  :  I 
had  hoped  to  see  them  before  they  sailed, 
and  I  shall  not  be  abb'  to  do  so.  But  1 
could  almost  hear  the  iiiithor  of  tlie  i>oem 
cry  “Shame  on  you  I  \ou  h.ave  a  boy! 
What  if  you  had  no  boy?”  I  think  1  <-ried 
again  tlnm,  but  I  threw  back  my  shoul¬ 
ders  and  my  chin  went  U|).  And.  oh.  I 
do  th.ank  Amelia  .Toseiihine  Burr!  I 
shall  alway.s  feel  indebted  to  her  for  the 
message,  sermon,  as  it  were.  ^ly  service 
Hag  means  more  to  me  now  that  it  ever 
did.  I  hope  other  mothers  get  the  same 
sort  of  comfort  I  do ;  I  pray  they  do. 

A  MOTHER  OF  SONS. 


■Ghe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

A  Baby  Dressing-table  without  the  stimulating  effects  of  tea  or 

A  great  help  Id  haiKlling  my  twin 

babies  lias  been  my  ilressing-taWe,  made  "“yj-  ’>■’  f *>'7  ““?■ ,  , 

.  .  u  1  1  If  See  that  each  child  has  a  quart  of 

bv  mv  husband  and  myself  at  little  cost.  ..  i  r,M  • 

1  u  \  milk  a  day,  is  the  urgent  plea.  Ibis 

Me  bought  a  common  kitchen  table.  A  /  .  f  , 

,  ,  X  1  If  1  I  not  in  addition  to  that  combined  with 

second  shelf  was  put  half  way  down  be- 

xu  XV,  X  If  ...va  cearaax.  o  i  „  othei’  foods,  but  amouiiting  to  a  quart 

neath  the  top.  made  from  some  plain  ,  •„  x  •  •  xi  i 

,  ,  .1  XI,  V  f  XV  x.;,.  in  all.  M  hole  milk  containing  the  butter 

planks.  Along  the  end  of  the  table,  six  -i,  v  o  xf.ii 

;  ,  .  ,  x^  X  f  X  1  o  ,aV,..ai-  fats  IS  best,  but  skimmed  milk  has  still 

inches  below  the  top,  we  fastened  a  plank 
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a  foot  Avide.  Then  the  whole  table  was 
painted  Avith  white  enamel.  M’itli  thin 
copiior  rods  a  curtain  of  light  cretonne 
with  floral  design  Avas  fixed  all  around 


The  Jiahif’s  Dreaxinff  Table 


plenty  of  A'aluabb'  qualities.  If  the  child 
does  not  take  clear  milk  readily,  plan  to 
give  it  in  puddings  or  soups.  Bemeinber 
that  milk  comes  nearest  to  being  a  per¬ 
fect  food,  supjdying  a  large  proportion 
of  the  elements  needed  for  child  growth. 

“See  that  each  child  above  five  years 
of  age  has  an  egg  or  its  equivalent  in 
meats,  or  in  tissue  builders  of  .some  sort.” 
I’oultry.  nuts  and  tlie  legiime.s,  cheese, 
fish,  all  these  belong  to  the  same  group  of 
foods  and  help  to  Jiiake  Auiriety. 

Bread  and  butter  is.  of  course,  one  of 
the  staples  supplying  the  fat  and  starch 
which  giAm  fuel  and  ('iiergy.  In  the 
breakfa.sts  and  suppers  of  a  child  two 


the  table  Ivetween  the  top  and  shelf.  On 
top  of  the  table  we  fixed  a  well-tilled  «li(‘es  of  bre.ad  and  a  pat  of  butter  may 
mattress.  The  mattress  was  covered  with  well  be  included.  I'  or  breakfast  at  east 
a  piece  of  soft  oilcloth,  and  on  top  of  this  there  be  always  a  cerejil  added.  Oat- 


a  good  thick  bath  toAvel.  In  the  cur¬ 
tained  wardrobe  I  put  daily  all  the  dia¬ 
pers  and  garments  I  might  need  that  day. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


fMill.  Russian  blouse, 
34  to  42  bust.  I'rice 
15  cents. 

tKiOl.  Rustle  Skirt. 
24  to  .30  Avaist.  Price 
15  cents. 


!t(!,3.A.  Roicro  Avilli 
AA'iiistcoat,  34  to  42 
liust.  Price  15  cents. 

'i'liive  -  J)ie<'e 
Skirt,  24  to  32  waist. 
Price  15  cents. 


9400.  Girl’s  Suspen¬ 
der  Press,  with 
guimpe,  t!  to  12 
years.  I’rice  15  cents. 


0379.  Boy’s  Suit,  2 
to  U  years.  Price  10 
cents. 


f)n  the  little  plank  at  my  right  hand, 
soap,  powder,  etc.,  Avas  itbievul. 

M’hen  bathing  my  babies  I  jvhteed  the 
tub  at  (he  side  of  the  tiible.  Everytliiug 
I  needed  Avas  tit  hand  in  undres.sing  the 
baby  on  the  table,  Avashing  it  in  tlie  tnb, 
and  drying  it  again  on  the  table,  on 
w’hieh  I  had  put  two  extra  bath  towels. 
Everything  I  netnled  Avtts  behind  the  cur¬ 
tain  in  reach  of  both  my  hands.  In  mak¬ 
ing  the  table  one  must  be  sure  that  the 
height  Avill  be  so  that  mother  ctin  .stand 
erect  in  dressing  her  little  one. 

MRS.  AVIUA  SCIIEPP-COKNEETSSEN. 


DoVouf 
Canning  and 
Cooking  with 

Gmfsbrvj 

It  saves 
R>od 

Fueii 
Labor 
Time 


meal  cooked  in  double  boiler  three  hour.s 
is  a  good  stand-by,  tind  the  SAveets  every 
ehild  needs  are  jileasantly  eombined  with 
it.  Honey,  syrup,  raisins,  dates,  fig.s  and 
presei’A’ed  or  dried  fruits  Avill  v.ary  the 
meals  and  supply  needed  elements.  All 
the  cereals  are  good,  and  children  should 
be  encouraged  to  cat  them  AA’ithout  first 
smothering  them  Avitli  sugar.  Macaroni, 
rice  and  taiiioca  give  a  longer  list  to  the 
starchy  foods,  and  the  very  useful  potato 
offers  in  itself  alone  many  acceptable 
changes.  A  nicely  baked  potato  goes  far 
toward  making  a  good  dinner.  If  the  skin 
be  opened  on  top  and  a  bit  of  butter  add¬ 
ed  it  Avill  be  the  more  tasty.  Or  mashed 
up  Avitb  cream  and  a  little  salt  it  is  again 
inA’iting  and  quite  :i  young  child  m.ay 
safely  eat  it. 

Encoui’iige  the  child  to  like  all  sorts 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  They  contain 
valuable  acids  and  mineral  salts,  and  add 
the  needed  bulk  to  the  diet.  If  the  mother 
dislikes  any  .sorts  she  will  be  very  Avise  to 
keep  the  fact  from  her  child’s  knowledge. 

.V  ivrejndiee  of  this  sort  is  easily  trans¬ 
mitted.  !ind  every  sort  of  vegetable  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  diet  robs  the  child  of  j 
just  so  much  food  v.ariety  and  ability  to 
inak(‘  a  good  luciil  under  Autrying  condi¬ 
tions. 

A  feAV  of  tb(^  Avays  in  wliicb  these  gen- 
erttl  rules  may  be  .applied  are  suggested 
in  the  following  recipes: 

Plain  Blanc  xMange. — Into  one  pint  of 
milk  just  short  of  the  Ixviling  point  stir 
tliree  tablespfion  fills  of  cornstarch  AA'bieh 
has  been  stirred  smooth  in  a  little  cold 
milk.  Bait  to  taste  and  sAveeten  sliglitly. 
Cook  till  thickened  in  a  double  boiler  and 
serve  hot  for  supper  Avitb  a  little  ere.am 
and  sugar. 

Boiled  Bice. — Put  a  half  eup  of  Avaslu'd 
rice  into  the  double  boiler  an  hour  or  two 
Ivefore  sniiper  time.  Add  a  little  less  than 
two  cups  of  cold  water  and  salt  to  ta.ste. 
S(‘t  Avhere  it  Avill  cook  slowly  and  do  not 
stir  the  rice.  As  the  rice  dries  out,  add 
milk  to  keep  it  moist.  Just  before  serving 
beat  an  egg  Avell  with  an  egg  betiter  and 
mix  it  lightly  into  the  hot  rice,  Avhieb  Avill 
cook  it  sufficiently.  x\dding  the  egg  makes 
the  rice  more  nouri.sliing  and  .also  takes 
aAvay  the  sticky  consistency  some  dislike. 

Dates  in  Cereals. — Into  any  of  the 
cooked  cereals  put,  just  before  taking 
off  the  fire,  a  few’  dates  which  have  been 
stoned  and  cut  into  small  pieces.  Mix 
lightly  and  do  not  stir  the  mixture  more 
than  necessary.  Dates  are  also  an  excel¬ 
lent  addition  to  boiled  rice. 

Baked  J\.pples. — These  are  reli.sbed  by 
little  people  if  the  cores  have  been  re¬ 
moved  before  btiking,  and  there  is  no  bet- 
ter  breakfast  fruit.  Have  a  tin  applc- 
What  Shall  Children  Eat?  corer  and  the  AA'ork  is  ea.sily  done.  Filling 

Fnele  Bjim  has  bis  eyes  turned  in  many  the  center  Avith  'bits  of  apple  and  some 
lirections  these  days,  iind  iiinong  other  sugar  will  make  them  more  t:ist>.  Apple 
hiiigs  demands  thiit  the  children  be  Avell  and  t.'ipioea  is  iilso  :i  good  dish  for  the 
ed  and  nourished  Avitb  a  A'iew  to  health  children’s  sujvper.  Make  by  anj  of  the 
md  greater  efficiency.  Trained  Avorkers  usual  recipes.  .V  good  way  is  to  boil  the 
ire  being  sent  about  urging  greater  atten-  tapioca  till  clear.  sAA'eeten  and  flaA'or  aaBIi 
ion  to  the  health  rules  we  all  know  of.  any  fruit  juice,  or  Avith  the  syrup  from 
lud  suggesting  methods  suited  to  present  pickled  peaches ;  pour  this  over  as  manj 
'onditions.  They  tell  us  to  train  the  pared  and  cored  apples  as  a  deep  baking 
;hild  to  eat  slowly  and  never  Avash  down  dish  will  hold  and  bake  till  the  apples 
;he  food  with  drinking  AA'ater.  They  say  are  soft. 

lever  give  children  tea  and  coffee.  The  Beau  Soup. — Left-over  baked  beans 
mly  nourishment  in  these  is  the  sugar  make  a  good  addition  to  the  child’s  fare  if 
ind  milk,  -and  children  are  better  off  cooked  till  soft  and  put  through  a  sieve. 
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WHILE  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  abundant,  they 
can  be  easily  and  quickly 
canned,  Avithout  AA’orry  and  dis¬ 
comfort  by  using  Conserve. 
Holds  14  quart  jars  at  one  time. 
No  watching;  no  continued 
Avork  over  hot  stove.  Retains 
delicious  fresh  flavors.  Uses 
only  one  burner. 

Complete  delicious  meals  at  one  time 
can  be  cooked  in  Conserve  over  one 
burner.  Pays  for  self  in  short  time  in 
fuel  saved.  Makes  housework  easier. 

Free  Book;  "Secnls  of  Cold  ‘Pack 
Canning”  and  Conaervo  cooking  recipes. 
tVrile,  mentioning  dealer’s  name. 

Toledo  Cooker  Company 
Department34  Toledo.  Ohio 


Save  Without  Sacrifice 


Deal  Direct  Avlth  manufacturers 


—get  better  quality  stove  or 
range  at  lowest  possible  i 

price.  Thousands  save  ^ 
moneyi 


—why 
don’ti 
yout 


\\  i 


Get 
Our  Newt 

stove  Book 

\  FREE 


Write  today  for 
Stove  Catalog 


Shows  new¬ 
est  style  stoves, 
ranges— new  features. 
Get  your  range  now— save 
high  priced  fuel.  Cash  oi 
easy  payments.  We  pay 
freight  —  guarantee  safe 
delivery.  30  days*  trial. 
AVrite  for  Catalog  No.  114 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Ketl&iwatzss 

Recietercd  Direct  to  'Vbu' 


iFREEl 

ITRIAL 


Every  home  without  Beweragra,  plombinjr  orl 
running:  water  needs  one.  Anyone  can  Install.  ■ 

U.  S.  HEALTH  BUREAU  APPROVES 
Say3:-**Chemical  Closet  complies  with 
quirements.*'  Abolish  cold  out-door  closet. 

Germ-life  killed  by  chemicals.  State  Boar^  I 
of  Health  endorse  It.  10.000  in  use..  Agents  ■ 

Wan’tbi).  Exclusive  territory.  Catalog  Irek, 

»M».  Tola4a.  0  , 


LiSHTNlRGMS 

1  2c  ft*  copper’ 

Direct toyou,  nr, middleman  \ 
If  goods  when  received  are  not  aatisfacioiy 
return  to  ns,  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways.  I 
Full  instructiona  with  each  order.  Write  us. 

IntematiMBl  lightning  Rod  Co. 
DeptR  SOOTH  BENDED. 


FAMOUS  RHODE  ISLAND 
JVtarN  I  V-lfN  O  JOHNNY  CAKE  MEAL 

The  acme  of  perfection.  Has  a  reputation  for  (jual 
ity.  4!u  Ih.  package,  prepaid.  520.  Selected  .Seed 
Corn,  S2  pk.  Sample  for  stamp. 

C.  I).  KENYON  &  SON,  Csquepaugli,  K.  I . 


Itching  Rashes 

— —  Soothed  ■  ' 

With  Cuticura 

All  druggists ;  Soap  25.  Ointment  25  &  50,  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  **Cutlcura.  Pept.  F,  Boston.  _ 
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By  adding  a  little  strained  tomato,  beef 
broth  and  any  flavoring  in  the  way  of 
rolery  tops  or  parsley,  an  appetizing  soup 
rich  in  protein  is  bad. 

Popped  Corn. — Corn  to  ))oii  well  must 
Ih?  well  cured,  but  not  too  dry  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  popping;  that  is.  do  not  take  ears 
from  a  dry,  warm  cupboard  and  expect 
the  kernels  to  poj)  i)erfectly.  Well  iiopped 
corn  eaten  in  a  bowlful  of  milk  makes  an 
excellent  supper  for  children.  Rut  remem- 
lier  that  popped  corn  which  ha.s  sto<xl  24 
hours  is  quite  hard  to  digest.  I.et  the 
howl  of  popped  <-orn  be  folhtwed  by  a 
rather  hearty  sweet  course,  as  tajiioca  cus¬ 
tard  or  marmalade  sandwiches,  or  float¬ 
ing  island. 

Bice  Pudding. — Into  a  rather  large  i)ud- 
ding  dish  put  two  tablesjmonfuls  washed 
rice,  one  half  cup  of  sugar,  a  little  salt 
and  nutmeg  and  one  (piart  of  new  milk. 


©6c  RURAL  N 

everything  these  times,  so  cut  a  piece  of 
flour  sack  and  roll  ui).  Now  with  a  cold 
knife  jdace  small  bit  of  lard  on  paper 
and  grease  the  griddle.  This  saves  i)ork 
and  does  not  make  the  griddle  scale  half 
so  quickly. 

t'innamoii  Buns. — When  your  yeast 
sponge  is  very  light  (in  the  morning) 
take  enough  for  a  medium-sized  loaf  of 
bread  and  add  one  cup  sugar,  one-half 
cup  of  lard  and  mix  together  with  the 
hand  until  it  is  a  not  too  stiff  a  dough. 
Tx't  it  i-ise  in  a  Wiiiau  place.  When  light 
roll  out  rather  thin  and  spread  with 
butter  (if  you  can  afford  it)  and  sprinkle 
sugar  and  cinnamon  on  (plenty  of  botlil. 
Boll  and  cut  about  an  inch  long  and 
squeeze  the  bottom  together  and  let  rise 
again.  This  is  not  just  what  .T.  S.  B 
asked  for,  but  if  she  does  Jiot  like  this 
one  she  is  hai’d  to  please. 

To  Keep  Warm  in  Pold  AV<‘ather.- 


E  W-YO  R  K  E  R 


wftrihl  K\r'K?n8ing^on"'‘stl?cu‘ m 

and  the  decorative  lines  in  dark  areen  The  leaves  in  medium  green 


The  Spirit  of  War  Service 


Bake  a  good  while  in  a  just-right  oven. 
Kvery  cook  must  learn-  for  herself  what 
heat  her  oven  needs  to  turn  out  a  creamy 
Ti<;e  pudding.  A  slow,  even  heat  gives 
best  results,  and  when  this  plain  pudding 
is  exactly  right  no  concof;tion  of  ftggs  and 
'butter  can  equal  it.  Ktirring  occasionally 
is  necessary,  and  the  pudding  is  best  when 
partly  cool,  or,  in  Summer,  just  out  of  the 
ice  chest. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  mention  of 
the  meats  and  vegetables  a  child  naturally 
takes  at  noon-time  meals,  for  whatever 
the  older  people  have  is  safe  for  a  healths’^ 
child.  Fried  meats  are  not  as  easily  di¬ 
gested,  and  rich  grav.y  and  heavy  pud¬ 
ding  and  sauces  are  not  suited  to  a  child’s 
needs.  Watch  the  condition  of  the  little 
people’s  tongues,  bowels  and  breath,  and 
indications  of  improper  feeding  will  make 
themselves  known.  A  feverish  condition 
usually  7neans  a  deranged  stomach,  and 
simpler  foods  must  be  given.  Alarming 
convulsions  are  often  brought  on  by  such 
foods  as  cucumbers,  or  scallops,  or  rich 
pastries  eaten  of  too  heartily.  See  that 
the  child  keeps  its  ai)perite  for  ])lain  and 
simple  living.  AiEKAit  RICE.  . 


When  you  make  the  bed  put  one  or  two 
good  blankets  on  crossways  of  the  bed. 
This  is  better  than  too  many  comfortables. 

If  milk  is  not'  plenty,  use  cider  for 
buckwheat  cakes.  -vy 


Substitute  for  Coffee 

hen  reading  Mrs.  W.  .T.’.s  substitute.? 
for  colTee  (page  249),  I  thought  of  the 
one  nearly  evei-yone  used  during  the 
Civil  War,  and.  which  was  not  at  that  time 
hard  to  get.  That  is  common  field  peas; 
they  answer  every  purpose.  Take  any 
smooth  peas  free  from  weevils  and  put  in 
the  (rorn-popper  or  skillet,  or  in  the  oven, 
and  brown  like  coffee,  being  sui’e  the.y  are 
brown  clear  through.  When  cold  grind 
ami  u.se  the  same,  as  coffee.  It  may  re- 
(piire  more  of  the  ix'as  to  make  the 
strength  required  than  of  the  cofl’ee  berry 

MRS.  A.  E.  E. 


Alone  in  the  midst  of  war’s 
desolation,  the  telephone  line¬ 
man  crawls  to  mend  the  broken 
wires. 

On  all  sides  the  thunder  of 
artillery;  in  the  air  bursting 
shrapnel. 

He  faces  danger  with  that 
unconquerable  spirit  of  war 
service  which  permits  him  to 
think  only  of  maintaining  the 
telephone  connections. 

The  safety  of  the  troops  de- 
jDends  on  these  lines  of  commu¬ 
nication,  often  used  for  the  sen¬ 
tries  warnings,  the  carrying  of 


official  commands  and  the  sum¬ 
moning  of  reinforcements. 

In  a  dark  hole  hidden  among 
sparse  brushwood  are  the  tele¬ 
phone  operators,  some  of  whom 
have  been  for  months  in  their 
damp  cave  ceaselessly  swept  by 
shells. 

And  they  are  admirable,  all 
these  heroes  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
whether  serving  in  darkness  or 
in  the  all  too  bright  light  of  day. 

The  spirit  of  war  service,  over 
here  as  well  as  over  there,  fur¬ 
nishes  the  nerves,  the  endur¬ 
ance,  the  morale — the  stuff  that 
wins  war. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Po/icy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Victory  Bread 

I  Jim  sending  you  Ji  formula  for  a 
nutntious,  wholesome  and  palatable  Vic¬ 
tory  bread  :  Two  cuiis  of  yellow  cornmeal 
scalded  with  two  cups  of  potato  water, 
let  cool,  add  two  cup.s  rye  flour,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  molasses,  one  tablespoon  sjilt, 
one  pint  bread  sponge.  Mix  with  spoon 
till  bubbles  form,  stand  in  warm  place 
until  light,  then  stir  in  more  flour 
until  a  thick  mass.  Turn  on  well- 
floured  pastry  board  Jind  knead  well,  add¬ 
ing  flour  till  a  firm  dough.  Shape  with 
hands  into  long  loiives  and  phice  in  well- 
greased,  narrow  roasting  pan.  I.et  rise 
and  bake  for  one  hour  in  well-heated 
oven.  It  is  delicious.  a.  .\t.  n. 


Whole  Wheat  Bread 

Ilez’e  is  our  recipe  for  whole  wheat 
bread,  one  that  Ave  evolved  ourselves,  and 
have  settled  upon  as  very  sati.sfactory : 
Two  CUIIS  cold  water,  add  hot  water  to 
nijiko  lukewarm ;  two  teaspoonfuls  salt, 
four  tiiblespoonfuls  mola.sses,  one  yeast 
cake  (compressed),  four  and  one-half 
cups  home-ground  whole  wheat  flour ;  let 
rise  and  then  stir  in  one  cup  oat  or  corn- 
meal  flour  ( with  us,  reground  rolled 
oats),  two  cups  white  flour.  Put  in  pans, 
rise  and  bake.  This  makes  three  good- 
sized  loaves.  It.  j..  jj. 


TTOWER’S 
FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX 
SLICKER 

Waterproof^ 

_  Absolutely. 

It’s  loose  Fit  and  ’good 

feel  put  you  at  ease  on 

any  job  that  turns  up. 

SATISFACTION  .yoWEttv 
GUARANTEED 

A.J.TOWER  CO.  BOSTON. 


^llllllllll  WOMANS 'FRIEND  lllllllllllf 

I  *’®1X®**  WASHER  I 


Pennsylvania  Recipes 

Buckwheat  Cakes. — Mjike  ji  batter, 
enough  for  six  persons,  by  using  usual 
amount  flour,  water,  teaspoon  salt  and 
cne,  cupful  of  cider,  one  cake  dr.v  yeast. 
Let  rise  over  night.  In  the  morning  take 
om*  teaspoonful  of  soda,  dissolve  and 
add  to  batter.  We  have  to  make  use  of 


Victory  Muffins 

Please  try  the  miclosed  :  w(>  tliiiik  the.v 
jire  rile  best  ever,  the  ground  rice  more 
satisfa<-tory  tlian  the  wlioh* :  One-third 
cup  corumoal,  oue-tliird  cu])  ground  rice, 
one-third  cup  wheat  Hour,  oue  tablespoon 
sugiir,  one  tablespoon  butter,  one  heaping 
teaspoon  baking  powder,  salt,  one-half 
cup  milk,  or  enough  to  make  batter  prop¬ 
er  consistency  ;  oue  egg ;  bake  in  hot  oven. 
Now,  omit  the  meal  and  use  one-half  cup 
scant  ground  rice  and  fill  the  cup  with 
flour;  balance  of  recipe  as  above.  Each 
recipe  makes  six  muffins.  p.  c.  c. 


THE  PILOT 

Carbide  Lighting  and 
Cooking  Plant 

T^HATEVER  anyone  may  tell  you, 
.  you  can’t  be  sure  -which  is  the  best 
lighting  system  for  YOU,  unless  you 
investigate. 

The  PILOT  Invites 
you  to  ascertain  the 
real  facts  about  it  in 
the  homes  of  your 
neighbors.  We  will 
gladly  send  you 
their  names  and 
addresses.  Write  us 
for  them  today. 

They  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  without 
question  the  most 
economical  and  dependable  lighting  sys¬ 
tem,  gives  the  most  brilliant  white  light 
for  house  and  barns,  and  supplies  gas  for 
a  perfect  cooking  range.  No  engines  or 
batteries  to  get  out  of  order.  Can  be 
placed  in  the  corner  of  a  cellar  or  out¬ 
house,  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

With  a  PILOT  in  your  home  you  will 
be  the  envy  of  all  your  neighbors. 

OXWELD  ACETYLENE 
COMPANY 

Ne-wark.  N.  J.  Chicago 
Los  Angeles  0-5 


Mr.  Farmer  Here  is  a  Real  ~ 
Power  Washer  built  especially  — 
_  for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  a  — 

—  gasoline  engine.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  show-  — 
~  Ing  other  stylos,  also  special  Introductory  offer.  — 
=  BLUFFTON  MFC.CO.  BoxFC7BLUFFTON,0.  = 

aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinmHnmiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiB 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Walts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Some  of  the  Finest  Holstein  Cows 


That  the  Breed  Has  Produced 

I.arKc,  typlcral,  (Tairy  niieons,  six  with  records  of  30  to  S3  Vi  Hw.  Initter  iii  a  week;  benu- 
llfiil  2-year-olds  witli  records  up  to  21  lbs.  butter  In  7  days;  a  fine,  straight,  splendidly 
developed,  well  grown,  gotsl  conditioned,  all-the-year-ronnd-producing  lot — the  kind  that 
will  multiply  profits  for  the  farmer-dairyman- — comprise  the  offerings  In 

The  1918  Sale 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  APRIL  16-17, 1918 
Six  Dozen  or  More  Head  of  Milking  Age 

Profit-pnslncei's  for  the  every-day  dairyman  who  must  have  bigger  milk  dividends;  also 
an  attraclive  array  of  linely  brisi  heifers,  and  a  few  high-class  young  bulls,  im-ludlng  a 
last  November  son  ot  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale  from  a  34-lb.  d'ani.  In  the  sale  are 

Two  33-11).  Cows;  a  32-lb.  Cow 
Two  31-lb.  Cows;  a  30-lb.  Cow 

Two  daughters  of  King  of  the  I’ontiacs  (one  a  31-lb.  daughter  of  a  30-lb.  dam);  a  23.97- 
Ib.  2Vi-yr-old  daughter  of  the  .“i;!. '>,000. 00  44-lb.  bull,  and  from  a  33-11).  dam;  cows  with 
records  of  29,  27,  20  and  2o-ib.  butler  in  7  days,  etc.,  etc. 

A  sale  of  unblemished,  tuberculin-tested,  high-class,  dairy  Ilolsteins,  all  to  be  sold  abso¬ 
lutely  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  consignors — Abbott  &  (Hark,  Paul  T.  Hrady,  A.  .\.  Oortelyou,  K.  K.  Chapin  &  Son, 
S.  A.  &  Itaymond  Crum,  K.  K.  Davis,"  .T.  O.  Drake,  Cliarles  S.  Kairchild,  Alfred  C.  Ker- 
gerson,  K.  D.  I.ee,  James  Male,  U.  M,  Thompson,  Francis  M.  .Tones,  Mrs.  II.  D.  AVeller, 
J.  A.  I.each. 

THE  1918  SALE  LACONA,  N.  Y. 


Healthy  Udder 
^  Good  Milker 

(Phe  mitte  flow  win  bo  easier  and  more  gen¬ 
erous  if  the  udder  is  free  from  sores.  ojUs. 
chaps,  bruises,  cracks,  bunches  or  In^mmaUom 
Bag  Balm,  the  great  healing  ointment,  la 
used  in  thousands  of  the  beat  dairies  for  aU 
udder  troubles,  cow  pox.  and  any  eftermt 
wound  or  hurt.  Caked  Bag  is  Quickly  re¬ 
moved  by  Bag  Balm;  Its  great  penetrating 
QuaUUes  soothe  and  soften  the  tUsues  and 
hasten,  normal  healing.  Keep  Bag  Balm  on 

*^*Sold*ln*^Wg  60c  packages  **7, 

and  druggists.  Write  for  free  booklet, 

"Dairy  Wrinklea" 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  tyndonyllle,  Vt 


FARMERS  NOT  A  POISON 
POWERFUL  .  DISINFECTANT 


TO  REMOTE  AFTERBIRTH 

Aretained  afterbirth— neglected  may  cause 
Abortion  or  Barrenness.  B-K  as  douche  brings 
afterbirth  naturally  and  saves  hand  removal. 

B-K  klUs  infecting  germs  and  odors,  heals 
uterus,  removes  slime  and  acid— nostraining. 

8endforBuIletln82,  ‘‘Contagious Abortion" 
testimony  from  breeders  ‘‘trial  offer.  ”  If  your 
dealer  does  not  have  B-K.  send  his  name. 

General  Laboratories,  Madison,  Wis. 

2742  So.  Dickinson  SL 


J9  iP-K*  ^ ‘K.*  3  A-k.* 


SICK  STOCK 

BOOK  on  treatment  of  Horses,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  sent 
free.  Humphreys'  Homeopathic  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medicines,  156  Vf^illiara  St.,  N.  Y» 


f8RRR« 

fE£T 
Iare  wet 

'AnOCOlO.  I 
)  GOT  CORN^ 
Vrheumatis  ■ 

",  bunion?  At 

CALLOUSES 


V)oHO-Nor^ 

M6.MV  FEET 
ARE  WARM 
and  DRY  NO 
CORN? 
BUNIONS  OR 
rheumatism 
for  mine 


_  __  CHOOSE  _ 

MILWAUKEE  WOOD  SOLED  SHOES 
Write  Today  for  Free  lllumirated  Catalog 

JENS  HOY,  105  Muller  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


CALVES  relish  and  thrive  upon 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal,  the  milk  sub¬ 
stitute.  They  increase  in  size  and  weight 
rapidly;  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  no  indiges¬ 
tion— no  scouring. 

Blatchford’s 
Calf  Meal 

should  bo  used  to  push  the  calf  forward  to  a  grain  diet. 
Tula  important  move  is  more  essential  now  than  ever. 

Write  for  Booklet 

■  —  i  ■  Calves  at  the 

Smallest  Cost.”  If  you  raise  any  calves  write  for 
the  booklet.  It  is  mailed  without  cost. _ 

ftiatchtorg  Call  Meal  Cpumany,  Dept.  64.  Waukegan,  III. 


YOU  CAN’T  CUT  OUT 
A  BOG  SPAVIN,  PUFF 
OR  THOROUGHPIN,  but 


BSORBIN 

*“^TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.>AT.0FF 


will  clean  them  off  without  laying 
up  your  horse.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair. 

Absorbine  penetrates  quickly 
and  is  healing,  cooling  and  sooth¬ 
ing — strengthens  and  invigorates 
tired,  lame  muscles  and  tendons 
— allays  pain  and  inflammation — 
reduces  soreness  and  lameness. 

Grant  SiineH,  Clrclovllle,  Ohio,  writes  i  "My  horae 
had  a  bo;?  Bpaviii  and  thorouKhpln  both,  and  one 
bottle  of  Absorbine  made  him  uound  as  a  dollar. 

1  cannot  recommend  Absorbine  too  blKhly.” 

Send  for  free  horse  book  F  R 

which  gives  valuable  information  about  tlie  care  of 
lioi-Kcs  and  cattle.  It  is  well  worth  having,  and  is 
yovu-B  for  the  asking,  without  expense  or  obligation. 

Absorbine,  $2.50  a  bottle  at  druggists 
or  postpaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

W.  r.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  r., 

88  Temple  St.  Springfield,  Mass. 


-I"" 


The  Great 
Worm  Destroyer 


- -  The  Great 

Livestock  Conditionet 


helping  them  to  get  more  benefit  from  their  teed  neipmg  ineui  lu 
thrive  better  and  fatten  faster. 

SAL-VET  is  the  most  widely  used  worm  dest^^^^^^^  - 


hT  «;at  .VFT  i«!  the  most  widely  used  worm  destroyer  anu  nve 
V  Jj  dkioner  on  the  market— used  by  practically  all  successful  stock  men. 

,your  d^rJerwirsup^pV'y-^^^^ 

the  FEIL  MFC.  CO.,  Chemists,  Dept.  US  p*”*'°*°"^* 


liive  Stock  and 


Fat  Producing  Holstein  Cows 

I  keep  Holstein  cattle  and  now  de.sire 
to  make  butter,  and  therefore  wish  to  get 
cows  that  give  milk  with  a  high  percent¬ 
age  of  butter  fat.  Are  there  known 
strains  of  such  Ilolsteins  that  would 
come  within  the  means  of  an  ordinary  in¬ 
dividual,  or  .shall  I  have  to  test  cows  and 
buy  only  such  as  will  give  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  fat?  If  so,  of  course  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  getting  the  proper  bull  would  be  a 
difficult  one.  I  desire,  therefore,  to  build 
up  a  herd  of  Ilolsteins  giving  milk  wdth  a 
high  percentage  of  butter  fat.  J.  A.  ii. 

IIolstein-Friesiau  cattle  have  certainly 
been  bred  in  this  country  to  produce  much 
richer  milk  than  their  Holland  ancestors 
gave.  At  the  time  of  the  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  in  1S93,  I  recollect  that  I  was 
a  breeder  of  .Tersoy  cattle,  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  Jersey  admirers  got  imich 
satisfaction  out  of  the  fact  that  the  mixed 
milk  of  the  IIolstein-Friesiau  herd  that 
was  shown  there  gave  milk  testing  below 
the  legal  standard  of  3  per  cent  fat.  Noth¬ 
ing  of  that  sort  would  happen  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  ^^^lile  a  good  many  breeders 
have  striven  to  jiroduce  cows  to  give  a 
great  flow  of  milk  to  produce  a  big  butter 
yield,  still  many  more  Iiave  given  especial 

attention  to  increasing  the  richness  of  the 
milk. 

How  can  a  breed  of  cattle  be  changed 
without  introducing  foreign  blood? 

Why,  that  is  easy  enough.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration  let  us  suppose  that  an  old  farmer 
no  years  ago  hfid  two  sous  and  50  old- 
fashioned  native  cows.  He  gave  25  of 
these  cows  to  each  of  his  .sons.  John  took 
his  cows  and  went  West  and  began  rais¬ 
ing  beef.  lie  selected  a  hull  calf  from  his 
most  beefy  type  of  cow  and  then  fed 
him  on  a  beef-making  ration.  This  bull 
he  placed  at  the  head  of  his  herd,  and, 
when  he  had  to  change  bulls,  he  rei)eated 
the  performance.  He  follows  this  for  50 
years,  never  going  outside  his  own  herd 
for  new  blcxyd,  hut  always  breeding  and 
feeding  for  l)eef. 

Henry  stayed  on  the  old  farm  in  the 
East,  and  followed  dairying.  He  did  the 
same  thing  with  his  herd  from  a  dairy 
.standpoint  that  .John  did  with  Ids  from 
a  beef  standpoint. 

Now,  just  suppose  that  at  tlu!  end  of 
50  .years  these  two  herds  were  brought 
together  and  mingled.  Do  you  suppose 
that  it  would  be  much  of  a  job  to  sepa¬ 
rate  them  again?  Not  at  all.  There 
would  be  two  distinct  type.s  of  cattle,  a 
beef  .herd  and  a  dairy  herd.  Still,  tliey  all 
came  from  that  one  herd  of  common 
scrubs  that  were  neither  bc'ef  nor  dairy 
cattle, 

J'he  Holsteiii-Frie.sian  cow  was  bred  in 
her  native  land  for  milk.  She  was  the 
greatest  cheese-producing  cow  in  the 
world.  I  suppose  that  -the  Dutch  bred 
this  type  of  cow  because  they  were  the 
most  convenient  for  them  to  bretHl.  That 
is,  the  cattle  food  produced  iu  Holland 
had  a  tendeiu'y  to  produce  a  cow  that 
would  give  an  enormous  quantity  of  thin 
milk,  Holland  is  a  great  gras.s  and  root- 
producing  country,  but  is  not  a  great 
grain  producer.  Therefore,  the  cows  got 
to  give  a  lot  of  milk,  but  they  did  not  get 
fat,  or  put  much  fat  iu  their  milk.  When 
the  Ilolsteins  came  to  this  countr.v  they 
fotmd  (lilTerent  conditions.  Here  corn  is 
king,  and  corn  makes  fat.  The  reason 
that  the  Ilolsteins  have  not  l)oen  turned 
into  beef  cattle  in  this  country  is  that 
they  have  been  handled  with  wisdom. 
Our  dairymen  know  that  a  dairy  cow 
must  have  a  balanced  ration  to  do  her 
best ;  not  too  much  fat  nor  too  much  pro¬ 
tein,  but  just  the  right  proportion. 

The  Jersey  cow  is  a  great  fat  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  the  Jersey  breeders  laughed  at 
the  Holstein  breeders  because  their  cows 
gave  .sucli  poor  milk.  Some  of  the  Hol¬ 
stein  breeders  got  sensitive  and  said  :  “I’ll 
show  those  fellows  a  thing  or  two,’’  and 
proceeded  to  feed  and  breed  their  cows 
for  better  fat  production.  They  have 
shown  them  with  the  cow  that  has  made 
50  pounds  of  butter  iu  a  week.  I  h.ave 
before  me  a  report  of  Holsteiu-Friesian 
butter  records  received  by  Secretary  Gard¬ 
ner  from  January  12  to  February  5,  and 
I  find  that  of  the  47  leading  cows,  13  gave 
milk  testing  from  3.3  per  cent  to  4  per 
cent  butter  fat :  23  tested  from  4  per 
cent  to  5  per  cent  fat ;  10  from  5  per  cent 


to  0  per  cent,  and  one  tested  (5.34  per 
cent  fat.  T’lease  do  not  infer  that  I  wish 
it  understood  that  the  average  Holstein- 
Friesian  cow  tests  around  5  per  cent  fat, 
but  I  do  know  that  most  of  the  cows  that 
are  making  big  records  are  doing  it. 

•T.  GRANT  MORSE. 


Haird  Churning 

Our  cream  does  not  churn,  although 
one  cow  wa.s  fresh  early  in  December, 
The  cows  have  salt,  the  feed  is  varied. 
The  cream  is  kept  at  about  50  degrees 
until  the  day  before,  when  heated  to  80 
degrees  to  ripen,  then  cooled.  A.  F.  .s. 

Some  of  the  principal  causes  for  diffi¬ 
cult  churning  are ;  the  number  of  cow.® 
in  the  herd  and  their  stage  of  lactation, 
the  breed,  the  feed,  the  richne.^s  of  the 
cream,  the  fullness  of  the  churn  and 
the  churning  temperature.  You  state 
that  one  cow  w’as  fresh  in  December, 
but  do  not  state  how'  many  have  been 
milking  for  some  time.  As  the  cow  ad¬ 
vances  in  lactation  the  cream  from  her 
milk  churns  with  greater  difficulty.  In¬ 
dividual  cows  var.v  in  this  respect  a  great 
deal  and  cream  from  .Tersey  or  Guernsey 
milk  churns  easier  than  that  of  the  other 
herds. 

Rich  cream  from  the  separator,  say 
30  per  cent,  churns  easier  than  thin 
cream  testing  20  per  cent.  The  churn 
should  be  filled  about  one-third  full  to 
secure  the  b(‘st  results.  If  the  churn  is 
too  full,  there  is  not  room  enough  to 
secure  the  necessary  concussion,  and  if 
it  is  not  full  enough  the  cream  simply 
flows  around  and  coats  up  the  sides  of 
the  churn.  At  this  time  of  year  the 
churning  temperature  should  be  (50  to 
02  for  rich  cream  and  (55  degrees  for  thin 
cream.  It  is  essential  that  an  accurate 
thermometer  be  used,  becau.se  at  this 
time  of  year  if  the  churning  temperature 
is  just  a  few  degrees  low  it  means  pro¬ 
longed  churning.  If  you  are  not  able  to 
remedy  the  trouble  from  studying  these 
suggested  possibilities,  try  heating  your 
cream  to  140  to  145  degrees  F.  and  hold¬ 
ing  there  for  ,30  minutes.  Then  cool  it 
to  churning  temperature  and  hold  it  over 
night  and  churn  it  sweet.  Pasteurized 
sweet  cream  churns  easier  than  raw 
sweet  cream.  The  pasteurizing  may  be 
accomplished  by  setting  the  pail  of  cream 
into  a  larger  pail  of  hot  water  on  the 

s^^ove.  n.  F.  .T. 


Cornstalks  to  Horses 

Owing  to  the  severe  Winter  and  early 
1‘  all  I  have  been  unable  to  get  my  corii 
husked  until  the  recent  thaws  aiid  am 
at  a  lo.ss  to  know  what  to  do  with  the 
shredded  stalks.  I  only  keep  four  cows, 
but  have  five  horses  and  two  colts,  and 
had  thought  I  would  feed  some  of  the 
fodder  to  them.  I  have  heard  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  feed  this  fodder  to 
horses  on  account  of  the  black  .smut  on 
the  corn,  which  is  claimed  to  be  poison. 
Can  you  give  me  some  information  on 
the  subject?  Would  the  fodder  be  iu- 
jurious  to  the  horses?  Would  it  do  to 
feed  it  entirely  in  the  place  of  hay?  I 
have  sold  my  hay  to  Government  buyers 
and  expect  to  move  it  S(X)n,  but  mu.st  keep 
some  in  ca.se  I  cannot  feed  the  corn  fod¬ 
der.  F.  w.  w. 

We  have  for  some  year.s,  fed  our 
horses  largely  on  corn  fodder  in  ^\’■inte^. 
We  would  not  feed  moldy  stalks  to 
horses,  hut  throw  such  fodder  out  and 
let  the  cows  pick  it  over.  If  the  fodder 
is  light  cut  the  hay  feed  in  two  and  make 
up  ration  with  stalks.  Dry  .stalks  are  con¬ 
stipating  in  their  effect,  and  we  have 
found  it  wi.se  to  feed  a  little  oil  meal, 
raw  potatoes  or  other  roots  or  waste 
molasses  with  the  stalks.  Too  many 
farmers  wait  until  late  and  then  feed 
moldy  stalks  aloiu*. 


Ration  for  Jerseys 

Would  you  advise  a  ration  for  Jersey 
cows  for  Winter  and  when  on  grass?  I 
have  hay  without  clover  and  oats  cut 
when  in  the  milk.  Must  buy  all  other 
feed.  I  would  like  to  use  dried  beet  pulp 
and  brewers’  grains.  I  have  oats  in  the 
sheaf.  F.  T.  E. 

Feed  all  hay  cows  will  clean  up  and 
make  grain  rations  two  parts  brewers’ 
grains,  two  parts  cottonseed  meal,  one 
part  oil  meal  and  one  part  dried  beet 
pulp.  Oat  hay  probably  ranks  next  to 
clover  for  feeding  the  dairy  cow. 

H.  F.  J. 
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Flintstone 

Farm 

Breeders  of- — 

Milking  Short^horn  Cattle 
Belgian  Draft  Horses 
Berkshire  Swine 
Rhode  Island  Red  Poultry 

Battles  are  won  through  preparation  in 
anticipation  of  what  is  coming. 
Demand  for  pure  bred  livestock  has 
never  been  greater.  The  European 
after  war  demand  will  be  enormous. 

A  sire  purchased  now  should  return 
yon  record  dividends. 

Let  us  send  you  extended  pedigrees 
and  information  about  our  animals. 

Dalton 

Massach  usetts 


anteed.  H.  6  K 1 M  B 1 


.  W,  North  Eaat.  Pa. 


TakingOrders  larg"  Berkshire  Pigs  nil  "il* 


For  Sale-Pofaitfl  ClflAtA  BOAR 

eligible  to  Registry.  Weight,  about  250  lbs.  A  little 
over  one  year  old.  Cannot  use  him  longer.  Price, 

$40.  B.  F.  WRIGHT.  Ransomville,  Niagara  Co.,  N  Y. 


lOO  O.  I.  C.  PIGSt^y'^^'V^icIT 

Nine  dollars  each  at  six  weeks  old.  Home  extra 
nice  boars  in  the  lot.  ARTHUR  FREEMAN.  Pulaski,  N.  Y, 


Of  Best  breeding.  Large  lit 

•  ^  taro.  l^riPAR  rAJisnTiHi 


C.  I.  SWAYZE, 


ters.  Prices  reasonable. 
Ludi.owvii.i.e,  N.  Y. 


ForSale-Hcrd  Boar  “tviu  b^e^" 

MO  11  EGAN  FARM.  •  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Chester  W^hites 

We  have  a  few  voung  boars  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 
BKAMBLETYE  FARM,  Sotauket,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  0-I.O-"Ss^wt 

Ifilts,  boars  and  young  pipe.  F.  D.  HILL,Wk.stwoop,  N.  J. 


<4 


HAMPSHIRES” 


Any  .\go.  Free  circular.  Also  bulls  from 
Aecre<iited  herd.  KcgisteuHl  (’.uern.se.vs. 
LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Bird-In-Hand,  Box  R,  Pa. 


PICS  SHIPPED  LE'ia.ffoN 

SO  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  0 
weeks  old,  $11.  50  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS.  6  weeks  old,  $11.  50  0. 1.  C.  S  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CR0SS.S1I. These I’igs  arefrom  Large, Growthy stock. 
60  Shoats,  12  weeks  old,  $16  each.  O.  REEVES,  Luinglon,  Max. 


Pft I o nd  P.Klimo  Cholera  innnuned  for  life.  Sired 
.  I  OlaUU  unlllaS  by  or  bred  to  Half  Ton 


Reg 

From  dams  weighing  600  up. 


boars. 

E.  ROWELL,  Jr.,  Scotlsfaurg,  Va. 


The  Gasoline 
Engine  on 
The  Farm 

Xeno  W.  Putnam 


Its  Operation 
Repair  and 
Uses 


530  .Pages. Nearly 
180  Engravings 


This  Is 
the  kind 
'  of  a  book 
every  far¬ 
mer  will  ap¬ 
preciate 
every  farm 
homo  ought 
have.  Includes 
selecting  the 
most  suitable 
engine  for  farm  work,  its  most  convenient  and  ef¬ 
ficient  installatinn,  with  chapters  on  troubles,  their 
remedies,  and  how  to  avoid  them.  Tlie  care  and 
management  of  tlie  farm  tractor  in  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  liarvesting  and  road  grading  are  fully  cov¬ 
ered:  also  plain  directions  are  given  for  handling  tho 
tractor  on  tho  road. 

Thl*  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
^ndlng  us  Two  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Four 
Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  Yearly 
Subscription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


• 

•  • 

SWINE 

• 

•  • 

BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR 

Majestic  Mammoth  229300;  weight,  407  lbs.  at  7 
mos.;  was  bred  and  raised  by  me.  Hooking  orders  for 
8  to  10  weeks-old  Spring  pigs  at  $30  each  and  up. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whitgnern  Fann,  West  Chester,  Penna. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood; 

Buy  a  Liberty  Bond 

We  will  accept  them  at  ten  per  cent  AUOVF  their 
face  value  on  all  purchases. 

H  G.  &  H.  K.  HABPFNHING,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

SPRINGE  ANK  BERKSHIRES 

I  am  booking  orders  for  bred  Gilts  and  Sows  to  far¬ 
row  in  Marcli,  1918.  Showed  9  Springbank  April 
farrowed  pigs  in  under  6  months  class  at  Spring- 
field,  Oct.  17th,  and  was  in  the  money  6  times. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Msrbledale,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRES 

Order  that  pair  of  spring  pigs  from  us  and  rest  assur¬ 
ed  that  you  will  get  the  best.  Will  have  150  to  select 

from.  A  few  good  fall  pigs  left.  Satisfaction  Quar- 

_  - 


GUERNSEYS 


In  the  Pan-American  Model  p 
Dairy  Breed  Test  the  Guernseys  won_ 
the  prize  for^  net  profit  in  butter  fat  ; 
production;  the  highest  aver-*" 

^age  score 

on  butter; 
the  best  rating 
for  color  and 
flavor  of  butter; 
the  2  reatest  return 
for  SI  Invested  In 
food.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation.  (4) 

Americui 

Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
Box  R  PeterI)oro,N.& 
trTrnvTTiriTT 

FoTSalc-Rcg.  and  Grade  GUERNSEYS  = 

FOREST  DALE  FARM  “ 

2  A.  R.  cows  bred  to  our  herd  sire,  Jetliro’s  Jfaslier  oj 

Forestdale,  39162,  eacli  . $500 

$  thorouglibred  cow  witiiout  A.  R.  record,  same 

breeding  . 4so 

1  thoroughbred  heifer  from  A.R.  dam.  6  ino.s.  old..  360 

2  thoroughbred  bulls;  one  from  A.  R.  dam,  at .  1 50 

and  other  at . i  oo 

7  grade  cows,  S-yrs.  old,  sired  by  Lorier’s  Masher, 

16522,  and  bred  to  above  herd  sire . 1 60 

1  grade  cow  7-yra  old.  bred  to  herd  sire . ISO 

RICHARD  D.  De  FOREST,  Amsterdam.  N.  Y. 


Two  Grandsons  of  Gov.  of  the  Chene,  out  of  A.  R. 
Cows.  One  ready  for  service— a  show  bull.  Two 
other  bull  calves  by  a  grandson  of  the  May  Rose 
Hull,  Border  Raider.  All  at  Parmer’s  prices.  Send 
for  price  list.  ARDMORE  FARM.  Glen  Spey.  N.  Y. 

“Oaks  Farm  Guernseys” 

FOR  SALK — Seven  months  old,  tuberculin  tested, 
grand-sbn  of  Nugget’s  Primrose,  who  has  a  record  of 
15,436-lbs.  milk,  7U6-lbs.  fat  as  a  Junior  two-yetvr-old. 
Dam  of  this  calf  isnowoii  testandshouldmake  near¬ 
ly  500  pounds  of  fat.  Calf  is  growthy,  light  fawn, 
clear  nose  and  mnscnlino  in  appearance.  Price,  $150. 
Send  for  pedigree  and  see  what  his  brother  did  and 
was  sold  for.  WALTER  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  CohaMet,  Maia. 

Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

Here  is  a  Show  Bull  born  Oct.  27,  1917. 
The  grandsire  is  a  brother  of  the  former 
World’s  Champion  Dolly  Dimple  with  a 
record  of  906  lbs.  of  butter  fat  in  a  year.  Price 
delivered,  including  registration  papers,  $100. 

G.  G.  Burlingame,  care  The  Fanners’  Bureau,  Inc. 

150  Nassau  Street.  New  York  City 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECKLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

four  months  old.  Eleven  of  fifteen  nearest  dams 
average  11,675  lbs.  milk,  594.7  Ihs.bntter-fat.  Traces 
four  times  to  King  of  the  May.  Price,  $85.  Write 
Floyd  S.  Baklow,  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

For  Sale  GUERNSEY  BULL 

15  mos.  old,  $125.  May  Rose  sire;  A.  R.  dam;  nice 
individual.  Photo,  etc.  TABER  &  MIGNIN,  Castile,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  ?>rice! 

I  ~  ■  *'  —  $50  and  upward. 

Send  for  particulars.  ADDISON  R.  KRIEBEL,  R  0. 2,  Norrislewn,  Pa. 

New  York  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn, 

Send  for  list.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN.  Sec.,  Glens  Falls,  N.y! 


MISCELLANEOUS 


T 


FOR  SALE 


■Between  FOUR  and  FIVE 
THOUSAND  young  western 
ewes,  consisting  of  Shropshire  and  Hampshire 
cross-breds;  also  Lincoln-Rambouillet  cross. 
They  have  been  selected  as  being  suitable  for 
Ka.stern  Farms.  They  are  now  being  wintered  at 
the  Buffalo  Stock  Yards.  A  large  percentage  of 
them  will  drop  lamhs  early  this  Spring.  Price; 
$18  and  $30  per  head,  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo. 

Personal  inspection  Invited. 
INTERSTATE  UVE  STOCK  CO.,  Inc.,  SELKIRK,  N.Y 

AharHaan  beef  breed  for  profit.  Reduce  cost 
HUCiUBOII  for  labor  and  equipine  nt.  Easy  feeders. 

Circular  free  with  pictures  and  particu¬ 
lars.  0.  W.  F.CKARUT,  31  Nassau  SI..  Hew  York 


Angus 


C 


HORSES 


■ff 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sel  I  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  10c 
tor  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  I. 
THE  8HADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  0. 

ForSale-2  Reg.  Percheron  Mares 

Also  young  stallion.  E.  R.  McCONNELL,  Wellinoton,  Ohio 

ShetlandPon  i  es  & 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S. 


■iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliuniiiiiliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiigiiiiiiiiii 

I  Jerseys  Win  Economy  Test 

In  a  recent  test  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  157  Jerseys  and  131  mem¬ 
bers  of  another  dtiiry  breed  were  en¬ 
tered.  The  Jerseys  required  only 
75.3  per  cent  as  much  digestible 
nutrients  per  lb.  of  fat  produced  as  did 
the  other  breed.  Further,  they  produced 
1.2  per  cent  more  milk,  25.6  per  cent  more 
solids  and  59.3  per  cent  more  fat  per 
1000  lbs.  live  weight.  Jerseys  produce 
the  largest  net  profits  from  every  pound  of  feed.  Build  a  Jer 
sey  herd.  Write  to  breeders  for  prices. 

“  Send  today  for  free  book,  “The  Jersey  Cow  in  America," 

=  The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  3 3 0 West  23rd  Street,  Ne w  Y ork  City 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves  i 


DOGS 


Airedales  and  Collies  i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list.  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

A  Black  and  White  MaleCollie  « f?s ”  n  abYi! 

Mrs.  J.  Smith,  46  Williams  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Lu’AYoungThoroughbred  Airedale  Bitch  p.'?ce: 

$50.  Last  litter,  thirteen  pups.  FKa.NK  MEUli,  Am.nia,  \.Y. 
AiraJoloPiinc  males.  $10;  females,  $5;  spayed,  $10. 

rtireuaierups  poplar  hill  farm,  Walliog.'.ird,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

In  second  year.  Perfect  dl.^pouition.  A  Barcain.  I^rst  (rood 'ifTer 

takes  him.  Mrs.  THOMAS  J.  WALSH,  R.  F.  D.,  Putney, Varmont 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

,g^For  Sale: — Five 
sons  of  Interested 
Prince  2d  95708. 
Out  of  Register  of 
Merit  dams.  They 
are  the  kind  that 
spell  herd  im¬ 
provement. 

AYER  &  McKinney* 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

. liriBiiiliiiiligH^^ 

“QUALITY” 
Brightside 


Dingleton 

Farm 


I  Farms 


Jerseys 

;  Animals  from  Register  of  Merit  sires  and 
;  dam.s,  for  sale.  Address 

:  E.  W.  Moshek  -  Aurora,  N.  Y 

I  Ben  Robyn  Faim 

j  Woodbury,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

;  Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  of  best  Island 
:  and  American  breeding.  Prices  moderate 
;  Write  for  catalog. 

iiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiil 


Newtown  Square,  Pa.  = 

Fifteen  Miles  from  — 
Philadelphia 

For  Sale:  2  Fine  Young  Cows  i 

Dam  of  one  milked  11,000  lbs.  in  a  year,  under  Offieiat  Test  ZZ 

We  are  offering  a  few  Jersey  Cows  = 
Bred  Heifers,  Yearling  Heifers  E 

Heifer  and  = 
Bull  Calves  = 

Also  full  line  of  “ 
Chester  White  Pigs,  — 
10  wks.  to  6  moB.  Zm 
old.  Send  stamp  “ 
for  Circulars.  — 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept  R,  Box  66, West  Chester,  Penna.  “ 


Fosterlield’sHerdReg.Jerseys  I 

FOR  SALE  E 

COWS,  HEIFEKS  aiul  CAI.VES.  Address  = 
CHARLES  6.  FOSTER.  P.  0.  Box  173.  Morristown,  Morris  Co..  N.  J.  ^ 


Reg.  Jersey  Cows  I 

at  very  low  prices  to  move  them  quickly.  Bargains  “ 
for  quick  buyers.  30NB8  JBItSEY  PAKII,  8.uqnott..N.Y.  — 

A  Fine  Jersey  BUL.L.  Now  ready  ^ 

for  service.  Write  LEO.N  0.  VAN  NOY,  r.  d.  4,  Troy,  1*^  “ 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  ZZ 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  Z 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  Z 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  r  f  Z 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM 


AYRSHIRES 


NEW  ENGLAND 
AYRSHIRE  CLUB 


SEND  FOR  1918  YEAR  BOOK 
GIVING  LIST  OF  MEMBERS 
NUMBER  OF  CATTLE  IN  EACH 
HERD  AND  STOCK  FOR  SALE 


WRITE  TO  SECRETARY 
R.M. HANDY.  BARRE.  MASS. 


Alfa  Crest  Farm 
AYRSHIRES 

Extra  Choice  Bull  Calves  coior®audtype!*out 

of  big,  strong  Imported  cows,  producing 
50-60  lbs,  daily  on  ordinary  feed  and  care. 

ARTHUR  H.  SAGENDORPH,  Spencer,  Mass. 


ANIMALSforsTle 

Run  mostly  light,  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everything  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  fann,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


Twenty  Head  of  Young  High-Grade  Holstein  Cows 

H.  G.  KIT.E,  Ani>oveb,  A8HTABUI.A  Co.,  Ohio 

Wilh  9  Wnrlrf’«  Rfipnrrl  JPKl>IOREE  we  will  soil 

nun  a  noriu  S  necuru  j-or  reg.  3-mo.9.  old 

HOLSTEIN  KUEli,  with  all  tested  dams.  Ans. 
quickly  to  get  him.  CLOVERDALE  FARM.  Cliarlotte,  N.  Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wwtlfor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango.N.V. 


;  High  Grade  HGLSIEIH  CALVES 

j  to!S30.  Ship  any wliere.  Purebred  registered  Ho  1- 


,  7/s  Holstein  Heifer  CALVES  fy.rdk^nf  and 

!  ri'gistereil  sires,  5  days  old,  5830  and  !$35  each. 

'  HAKKY  VAIL,  -  Warwick.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

High  grade  heifer  ralven  sired  by  registered  sire.  Danrn  reeoid 

2‘J  lbs.  Twi)  higli  grade  heifer  calves  and  registeretl  bull  calf 

$60.  Fifty  line  fre$h  grade  cows.  Kveryfhiiig  iu  Utdsleins  both 

registered  aini  graties. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.  Maple  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

SPOT  FARM 

Vs  HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  either  sex  S15  to  S20 
each,  express  prepaid  in  lots  of 

45  High  Grade  2-year  olds  close  SPRINGERS, 
S65  to  580  each.  40  yearlings  not  bred. 

30  REGISTERED  HEIFERS,  ready  to  breed 
$125  each. 

28  REGISTERED  BULLS,  registered  and  high 
grade  cows  at  Farmers  prices. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tu'iy,  N.  Y. 


r-Hiebred  HOLSTEINS 

Yield  Most  Milk  and  Most 
Butterfat  at  the  Lowest 

You  can  make  more  money  with  this 
profitable  breed.  Repeated  tests 
have  proven  that  purebred  Holsteins  yield 

The  Greatest  Net  Profits 

Thousands  of  others  arc  making  money 
despite  high  feed  costs  with  the  "  Big  Black- 
and-VVhites.”  Why  don't  you  ? 

Write  for  free  information. 

No  obligation — wo  have  nothing 
we  want  to  sell  you. 

The  Holstein-Frieslan  Association  of 
America,  Box  I  OS,  Brattleboro,  Vt 


EAST  RIVER  GRADE 

HOLSTEINS  arc  Producers 

They  are  the  best  type  of  dairy  cows  that  can  be 
found  in  this^eat  daily  .“iection.  Every  cow 
in  our  herd  FOR  SALE.  Take  your  choice. 

60  Cows,  just  fresh.  They  are  milk  producers. 
I.«t  us  prove  it  to  you.  40  Springers.  You 
will  not  find  any  better.  lO  Keg.  Rullg,  all 
ages.  15  Extra  Fancy  Reg.  Cows.  Wire 
US  the  day  you  would  like  to  look  them  over. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Phone  14.F-5  or  43-F-2  McCraw 


A  King  Segis  Bred  Rii  11 

/Here  is  a  show  bull,  about  evenly 

marked,  born  Feb.  15, 1918.  He  traces  in  four  gene  > 
ratiouB  to  King  Segis  twice.  King  of  the  Voiniacs, 
Hengerveld  de  Kol  and  Pontiac  Korndyke.  His  dam 
with  a  22.6-lb.  butter  record,  with  second  calf  is  a 
gi-aiiddaughter  of  a  40-lb.  cow  and  by  a  son  of  King 
Segis.  His  sire  is  one  of  the  best  sons  of  the  $50,000  bull 

King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra 

His  10  nearest  tested  dams  average  28  lbs.  Pri«*  $135. 
G.  U.  BUKLINGAllE,  -  Cuaenovia,  N.  Y. 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard. ..  .$1.00 

Ihe  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1.60 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas....  2.60 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume . 2.60 

California  Fruits.  Wiokson .  3.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 60 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh . 1.60 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1.60 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  .  2.00 

Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  . . . . . 1.60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.60 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.60 

Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport . 2.60 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St ,  NewYerk 
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April  0,  I'.nS 


This  Concrete 

Feeding  Floor 

Prevents  waste  of  Kigh-priced 
corn  —  it  delivers  the  bacon. 

In  these  days  you  can’t  afford  to 
feed  grain  to  mud-holes.  It  s  pork 
we  need. 

Concrete  feeding  floors  mean  perma¬ 
nent  floors  —  no  filth,  no  disease,  no 
place  for  rats  to  nest. 

You  can  build  one  by  following  the 
directions  in  our  Bulletin  137. 

JVriie  for  your  free  copy 


PORTLAND  CCMCNT  ASSOClAnON 


Atlanta  Helena  .  Minneapolis  Salt  Lake  City ^ 
Chicago  Indianapotls  NewYcJ^K  San  Francisco 
Dallcis  Kansas  City  Parkersburg  .Seattle  ! 
Denver  '  Milwaukee  Pitlsbureh  ,  Washinslon.D.C. 


CONCRETE  JSr  PERMANENCE 


THE  ROOF  TH/SfT  LASTS 


We  have  it.  No  rusting  out !  No  painting  or 
repairs  needed.  Easy  to  buy,  easy  to  pay  for, 
easy  to  put  on.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  a 
new  roof  free.  Write  today  for  our  splendid 
catalog  of  Armco  American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 
and  for  our  prices.  We  will  save  you  big  money. 
THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO. 

Statioo  It  .1  ■  Hiddletonn,  Ohio 


^Not  Steel 


MAKEI£25-i£irPAY 

I.en.B  i>erfect  your  SEND  Safety  Skevu-k  Ooepobation 
iiiveiitiun  and  got  FOR  Bbaakway 

you  a  patent.  CIRCULAR  xk"'  yoke  pity 


Every  Acre  that  you  till 
Will  put  a  crimp  in  Kaiser  Bill. 

Conserve  man  power,  help  win  the  war  by  using 


ClilLLEDvRLOWS 


^Because  only  the  finest  steel,  most  carefully  mixed  iron,  best 
^seasoned  wood,  and  tlie  most  thorough  and  painstaking  work¬ 
manship  enter  into  their  construction. 

LE  ROY  Plows  are  the  kind  YOU  want ;  simple,  yet  embodying 
the  combined  requirements  of  thousands  of  practical  farmers  who 
demand  the  bCSl  and  know  it  when  they  see  it. 

LE  ROY  Plows  “keep  the  ground”  better  than  any  other 
plows  made,  entailing  less  work  on  horse  and  operator. 

LE  ROY  Plows  mean  better  plowing ;  better  plowing  means 
better  crops  and  bigger  profits.  We  make  plows  for  general  use. 
Sulky  Plows,  Hillers,  Cultivators,  Bean  Harvesters,  etc.  Ask  j^our 
dealer  about  Lc  Roy  Implements  and  send  for  our  complete  catalog. 

Cambridge  and  Lovejoy 
Plows  and  Extras  furnished . 

For  15  cents  in  Stamps,  we  will 
mail  you  a  complete  up-to-date  7x10 
inches  Farmer’s  Yearly  Record  Book 

to  keep  your  farm  accounts  in  legal  form. 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 


The  Very  Best 
Plows  in  the  World 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Pining  Cow 

I  have  a  cow  that  has  slowly  grown 
very  thin  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she 
eats  well  and  gives  milk,  though  we  have 
tried  to  dry  her  up.  She  appears  to  be 
very  lame  and  stiff  in  legs.  For  the  past 
two  weeks  she  seems  to  have  stopped 
failing,  and  is  now  about  holding  her 
own,  though  during  the  past  two  or 
three  weeks  a  large  lump  has  formed  on 
her  side  just  behind  the  fore  leg  joint. 
This  now  covers  about  seven  inches  di¬ 
ameter  and  is  raised  probably  three 
inches  above  the  surface,  very  hard.  I 
thought  it  might  soften  and  break,  but 
it  shows  no  indication  of  doing  this. 
Can  you  advise  the  probable  trouble? 
The  cow  does  not  cough  or  indicate 
tuberculosis.  B-  M. 

Washington. 

Tuberculosis  always  .should  be  sus¬ 
pected  in  such  a  case,  cough  or  no  cough, 
and  so  we  should  advise  you  to  have  the 
cow  tested  with  tuberculin.  The  disease 
often  affects  the  hones  or  tissues  other 
than  the  lungs  or  glands  of  the  throat. 
If  tuberculosis  does  not  prove  present, 
we  should  suspect  that  a  foreign  body 
has  penetrated*  the  stomach  or  heart 
wall,  or  that  a  fistula  of  the  paunch  is 
about  to  form  just  behind  the  sternum 
or  breast  bone.  Foreign  bodies  gravitat¬ 
ing  to  the  lower  part,  of  the  stomach  and 
causing  gangrene  and  sloughing  of  the 
tissues  and  an  external  orifice  which  dis- 
i  charges  feed  is  the  result.  There  is  no 
I  remedy.  P.nint  the  lump  with  tincture 
I  of  iodine  once  daily  and  await  develop¬ 
ments.  A.  s.  A. 


/hn&iica/ik 

CREAM 

m  Mjeparator 

HM  On  trial.  New,  well 

xoade,  easy  running, 
easily  cleaned,  per¬ 
fect  ekiinining  separ^pr.  Skiins 
warm  or  cold  milk.  Different  from 
picture  which  shows  larger  capacity 
machines.  Our  guarantee  protects 
you.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

‘■MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog. .  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  TATite  toaay. 
Westem«i^rs/rom  IVestem points. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Bor  C075  Balnbrld#®#  •••T" 


Injured  Knees 

I  have  a  six-year-old  mare  that  fell 
down  and  hurt  her  knee  about  two  months 
ago,  and  left  a  hunch  that  covers  her 
whole  knee.  She  limps  when  I  drive  her. 
What  can  I  do  for  it?  w.  F.  B. 

Minnesota. 

If  the  swelling  is  soft  it  contains 
scrum  and  blood  clots,  if  not  pus,  and 
should  'be  opimed  and  treated  by  a  vet¬ 
erinarian.  If  not  soft,  rubbing  twdee 
daily  with  10  per  cent  iodine,  vasogen 
or  petrogen  should  help,  "or  use  a  pro¬ 
prietary  absorbent  to  be  bought  at  the 
drug  store.  a.  s.  A. 


Sitfast 

I  have  a  hor.se  that  has  a  sore  near 
saddle.  It  is  a  little  hole  that  discharges 
pus  and  blood.  What  could  I  do  for 
him?  I  think  it  is  a  fistula.  B,B. 

New  Jersey. 

A  patch  of  dead  horny  skin  is  present 
and  will  have  to  be  dissected  out  by  a 
surgeon  before  healing  can  take  place. 
After  the  operation  wet  the  wound  two 
or  three  times  daily  with  “white  lotion.” 
composed  of  one  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead, 
six  drams  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  one 
pint  of  soft  water.  Label  the  bottle 
“poison”  and  shake  it  well  before  use. 

V  A.  s.  A, 


Sharp  Teeth  in  Pigs 

I  have  road  and  re-read  advice  to  cut 
off  sharp  teeth  of  young  pigs.  I  have  a 
litter  of  13  pigs  four  days  old,  and  all 
their  front  teeth  appear  to-be  sharp;  if 
these  were  out  off  how  could  the  pigs 
chew  properly  later  on?  I  find  one  dead 
one  every  morning;  and  while  numng  it 
worries  the  sow,  as  if  some  had  sharp 
teeth.  How  can  a  sharp  tooth  be  told 
from  the  average?  They  all  seem  sharp. 

‘  Massachusetts.  ir.  n.  R. 

Where  sows  in  pig  are  richly  fed  their 
pigs  at  birth  commonly  have  well-devel¬ 
oped.  sliarp  teeth,  and  these  tend  to  lacer¬ 
ate  the  teats,  or  the  noses  of  other  pigs 
during  frequent  fights.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  nip))ing  off  such  teeth  with 
pinchers,  as  the  operation  usually  causes 
bruising  or  laceration  of  the  gums,  and 
infection  and  troublesome  canker  of  the 
mouth  is  liable  to  result.  Careful  filing 
is  safer  treatment,  and  certainly  advisable 
when  the  teeth  are  found  to  be  lacerating 
the  teats.  The  teeth  in  question  are  tem¬ 
porary  or  “milk”  teeth,  and  are  replaced 
bv  permanent  teeth  as  the  pig  grows.  The 
molars  (back  teeth)  do  the  grinding.  The 
sow  probably  kills  the  pigs.  A.  S.  A. 

Blind  Teat 

We  have  a  valuable  cow  whicli  had 
milk  fever,  and  one  teat  lias  not  given 
milk  for  the  last  throe  or  four  mouths. 
AVill  she  come  out  all  right  after  fresh¬ 
ening?  A-  tt- 

New  .Tersey. 

The  blind  teat  no  doubt  is  permanently 
ruined  for  milk  jiroduotiou.  but  the  other 
quarters  may  yield  a  profitable  amount  of 
milk  when  the  cow  calves  again.  As  the 
cow  is  in  calf  she  should  not  be  sold  to 
the  butcher.  A.  s.  a. 


After 

a  Hard,  Long  Winter 

of  forced  feeding  on  roughage  and 
grain,  many  a  cow  breaks  down 
under  the  strain.  Avoid  the  sudden 
sickness  and  slow  decline  of  produc¬ 
ing  power.  Keep  your  cows  paying 
big.  Make  the  60-dollar  a  ton  grain 
earn  full  value.  Feed  a  pinch  of 

■^.CARPENTER’S  _ 

Nutriotone 

a  natural,  concentrated  herb  tonic,  neady 
half  a  century  in  use  by  best  stockmen.  At 
your  dealer’s,  or  send  for  our 

Free  Trial  Otter 

A  postal  brings  it.  WRITE  TODAY. 

W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO. 
Box  50  Syracuse,  N.  Y» 


HEAVE^ 


yeara 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  ta  give 
safiefactlon  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinarr  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  far  datcriptivr  bookie  ti( 


NINEBAL  HEAVE  BEMEDV  C(L/  461  fourih  A«e..  Pittsburg.  Pa 

Cheese  and  Butter 
- Makers - 


Chr.  Hansen's  Preparations  are  used 
by  champion  cheese  and  butter  makers 
everywhere,  because  pure,  concentrated 
and  simplest  to  use.  Always  dependable. 
Hansen  *s  Rennet  Tablets  for  Cheese 
making;  Cheese  Color  Tablets; 
Danish  Butter  Color  and  Junket 
Buttermilk  Tablets. 

At  most  drug  or  grocery  stores — or  direct 
postpaid,  by  mail.  Send  for  valuable  free 
literature  on  Cheese  Making. 

Chr.  Hansen’s  Laboratory,  Inc. 
Box  17  Little  Palls,  N.  Y. 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 


Don’t  throw  away  a  single  bag— 
they’re  worth  money  to  you.  VricM  are 
'way  up  noWe  Cash  io  on  all  you  have* 
But  be  Bure  yon  get  our  prices  before 
you  sella  single  one. We  guarantee  most 
Uberal  grading.  Over  20  years  In  basi* 
ness  is  your  assurance  of  a  sQuaro  deal 
every  time.  We  buy  any  quanti^* 
Freight  paid  on  ail  shipments  to 
Werthan ,  I^od  out  what  real  satisfac¬ 
tion  is.  Write  quick*  stating  what  you 
havo.  Address  j 

WERTHAN  BAG  CO.  A 

66  Dock  St.  St«  Louisf  Mo« 


highest 

EMPry 

bags 


Jl 


$10,000.00 


Backs  this  saw. 
As  low  as 

^  $13.15 


It  Is  ths  bist  and  ebaapest  saw  mads. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portablo  Q  n  m 

Wood  oan 

is  easy  to  operate. 

Only  saw  tnade  to 

which  ripping  table  can 
be  added.  GuEiranteed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
If  not  satisfactory. 
Blade  extra.  Free  catalog. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  3,  Belleville,  Pa. 


21c 

-  PER  ROD  UP 

i^BBOWNEENCEl 


Write  for  Greatest  money  saving  fence  j 

■^Low  Factory  Prices.  Freight  Prepaid.  Write 
/woiluerful  free  fence  book  and  sample  to  tra^ 
|The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  OepL  159  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BUY  THE  GENUINE  CHAMPION 

MILK  COOLER  AERATOR 

Aeraie^s  os  well  as  eooU  milk^ 
Recommended  by  leading  creameries  and 
ducers.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  write 
for  special  offer.  Descriptive  folder  free. 
CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO..  Dept.  K.  Cortlind.  N.  Y 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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The  Recognized  Standard  ( 


■^T EARLY  every  field  of  endeavor 
has  its  recognized  standard — one 
manufacturer’s  goods  that  always 
loom  up  first  in  your  mind  when  a 
product  of  its  nature  is  mentioned. 

It’s  true  of  cameras,  pianos,  locks, 
crackers,  speedometers,  watches  and 
a  host  of  other  products. 

And  it’s  true  of  Milking  Machines. 

Visit  the  homes  of  prize  winning  stock 
of  all  breeds,  go  to  the  dairy  farms 
whose  chief  object  i~-  the  production 
of  large  quantities  of  milk  or  go  to  the  small 
farmer  who  has  only  a  limited  number  of 
cows.  Everywhere  you’ll  find  the  dominat¬ 
ing  milking  machine  to  be  the  Empire. 

Our  1918  Catalog  No.  23,  ,  will  tell  you  why 
or,  if  you  choose,  the  local  Empire  dealer  will 
demonstrate  why.  No  charge  or  obligation. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Company 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 
Chicago,  III.  Denver,  Col.  Montreal  and  Toronto,  Can. 

Aho  manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream  Separators,  A 

Gasoline  Engines  and  Farm  Electric  Plants 


Would,  you  be  content  with 
4  %  interest  if  entitled  to  5  %? 
Then  why  not  save  that  of  your 
dairy  profits  lost  by  fixed-feed 
separators?  Get  all  your  cream — 
skim  clean  at  any  speed — with  a 

SHARPIES 

^  SUCTION-FEED 

Cream~separatoR 

Over  a  million  in 

use— saving  cream  Mhi? 

waste  the  world  e1|B0^ 

over.  Write  for 

catalog.  Address 

The  Sharpies  l| 

Separator  Co, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Branches:  Chicago 

San  Francisco  Toronto 


jf BMP  CLIMW_ 

'  '  Spreader-  • 

Durabte,  Simple,  Light  Draft,  Low  Down.  Spreads  all 
kinds  of  barn  manure,  fertilizer  and  lime. 

Flat  tooth— Enclosed  Cylinder.  Exclusive  Features  of 

Superiority. 
No  Clogging 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Cat¬ 


alog 


Free 


No  J.  KEMP  CO.|  36  Swan  Street,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


Dealer.s 


write 


prices 


Improving  a  Ration 

I  am  milking  10  cows,  seven  fresh  and 
three  strippers.  They  give  80  quarts  .a 
day.  I  am  feeding  them  a  mixture  of 
the  following  feeds:  100  pounds  Kuffalo, 
200  pounds  of  dried  brewers’  grains,  100 
pounds  cottonseed  meal,  100  pounds 
ships.  I  iim  feeding  them  one  pound 
of  fee<l  to  every  three  pounds  of  milk. 
The  roughage  is  silage  twice  a  day  and 
clover  and  Timothy  hay  mixed  once  a 
day.  The  cows  are  mostly  all  IToIsteins. 

New  York.  p.  l. 

llliile  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  “ships”  you  mention  in  your 
ration,  the  ration  as  a  whole  seems  well 
balanced  and  I  doubt  if  a  change  in  the 
grain  ration_ would  he  beneficial.  Do  not 
feed  over  S~p  pounds  of  silage  per  head 
per  day  and  try  feeding  hay  in  amounts 
they  Avill  clean  up,  at  least  twice  a  day, 
say  about  10  to  11  A.  M..  and  after  sup¬ 
per  at  night.  It  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  feed  hay  three  time.s  a  day  even,  at 
10  A.  M.,  .3  P.  M.  and  after  supper. 
Cow.s  should  be  watered  two  or  throe 
times  per  day.  If  this  plan  is  put  into 
effect  and  cows  have  plenty  of  water,  you 
will  produce  as  much  milk  with  less 
grain.  n.  p.  .T. 


Free  Catalog  in  colors  explains 

■  - 2  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fif 
any  running  *  - 
gear.  Send  for 
It  today.  ^ 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  elm  SI.,Quiney,lll. 


Dairy  Ration  with  Cow  Peas 

I  have  just  bought  100  bushels  of  cow 
peas  and  oats  mixed,  perhaps  15  per  cent 
peas.  I  am  having  them  ground  for  cow 
feed.  lYhat  should  I  mix  with  them  to 
make  a  good  ration  for  milk?  I  can  get 
brewer.s’  grains,  bran,  cottomseed,  oil  meal 
and  middlings.  h.  w.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

Y'ou  do  not  state  roughage  available, 
but  if  it  is  mixed  hay  only  make  ration 
two  parts  oats  and  peas,  one  part  cotton¬ 
seed.  one  part  oil  meal  and  one  part 
dried  brewers’  grains.  If  you  have  silage, 
add  another  part  of  cottonseed  meal  to 
above.  In  either  case,  feed  at  rate  of 
about  a  pound  of  grain  to  3^2  to  4  pounds 
milk  produced  daily.  ii.  f.  j. 


One-sided  Ration 


BARNS  and  SILOS 

Our  Specialty 

A  big  discount  for  earlj'  silo  orders. 
Prices  are  advancing.  You  can  buy 
cheaper  today  than  you  can  later  in 
the  season.  Shipments  to  be 
made  in  June. 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 
NORTH  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 


QII  OQ  SAVE  MONEY 
by  buying  NOW. 

Lumber  is  hard  to  get  and  price  is 
climbing  higher.  LIberiil  cash 
and  early  slilpnieiit  dlseounte. 
Take  no  chances  on  late  del¬ 
iveries  this  year.  A  Olobe 
Silo  isyour  best  bet  thisyear. 
Adjustable  door-frame  with 
ladder  combined.  6-foot 
extension  Roof  makes  com¬ 
plete  silo  with  less  expense. 
Window  free. 

Bay  Now — Ship  Now — Pay 
Now— Save  Now — Write  Now. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  2-12  Willow  St..  Sidney.  N.Y. 


Green  Mountain 

SILOS 

are  built  to  stay.  Best  materials 
and  workmanship  maintain  the 
Green  Mountain  reputation  for 

Siiality.  _  Creosote  dipped  staves, 
ose-fitting,  safe-like  doors,  and 
new  guy-wire  anchorage  sys¬ 
tem  make  a  perfect  silo. 
Write  for  descriptive  fold¬ 
ers.  Save  by  ordering  early. 
Till  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.CO. 
SSSWnI  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


I  have  a  Holstein  cow  that  freshened 
December  4  last  and  has  been  running 
down  ever  since.  I  am  feeding  ground 
corn  and  oats,  between  four  and  five 
quarts,  twice  daily ;  Timothy  hay  and 
corn  stover  is  all  the  fodder  I  have- 
^ly  com  and  oats  are  all  gone  now,  so 
will  have  to  buy.  e.  jy.  b. 

New  .Jersey. 

You  have  been  feeding  your  cow  too 
one-sided  a  ration.  All  the  feeds  she  has 
had  are  low  in  protein  and  the  roughage 
is  not  very  palatable.  With  Timothy  hay 
and  com  stover,  the  grain  ration  must 
be  made  of  high  protein  feeds,  ilake 
it  two  parts  cottonseed  meal,  one  part  oil 
meal,  one  parti  gluten  feed  and  three 
parts  bran.  If  you  can  get  some  dried 
beet  pulp  feed  two  or  three  pounds  daily 
soaked  in  thi’ee  times  its  weight  of  warm 
water.  h.  f.  j. 


Save  Agents  Profits 

DIRIGO  and  STANDARD  Silo,  have 
alway.  been  iarnou.  for  their  uniform  high 
quality  and  exclusive  features.  The  strongest 
and  tightest  construction.  Safe  steel  ladder 
Sure  anchorage.  Money  back  guarantee 
Send  for  free  catalog,  prices  and  the  most 
liberal  offer  we  ever  made  for  early  orders. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN,  MAINE 


W/jen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
■*“*  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Dairy  Rations  ;  Seeding  Pasture 

1.  What  is  a  good  ration  for  a  Holstein 
bull?  We  have  first-cut  Alfalfa  hay  with 
a  lot  of  grass  in  it,  and  also  Timothy  hay, 
cornstalks  and  com  foddei’.  IVe  have  to 
buy  all  our  grain.  Wbat  would  be  a 
good  ration  for  our  milch  cows,  wRh  the 
same  roughage  stated  above?  Thus  far 
we  have  been  feeding  bran,  middlings  and 
stock  feed,  and  some  beets-,  hut  think  tliey 
wouW  do  better  with  a  balanced  ration. 
2.  We  have  a  pasture  lot  of  about  four 
acres,  fenced  in ;  not  plowed  in  about  12 
years,  and  is  no  good  for  pasture  now. 
Ihe  ground  is  a  sandy  loam,  some  places 
pretty  hilly  and  sandy  soil.  I  would  like 
to  reseed  it  so  I  could  use  it  for  pasture 
again.  Yihat  seed  would  you  suggest  so 
I  could  get  at  least  one  good  crop  this 
year?  How  would  Alfalfa  be  in  part  of 
it?  Do  I  need  lime  for  it,  and,  if  so,  how 
much  ?  J.  F. 

New  York. 

1.  Ff'cd  a  feed  of  Alfalfa,  a  feed  of 
cornstalks  and  a  feed  of  Timothy  hay 
daily,  depending  on  amount  of  each  feed 
on  hand.  ISIake  grain  ration  two  parts 
cottonseed  meal,  one  part  oilmeal.  one 
part  middlings,  two  parts  bran  and  one 
part  dried  brewers’  grains.  Feed  cows  a 
pound  of  grain_  to  three  and  one-half  to 
four  pounds  milk  produced  daily.  Feed 
bull  same  kinds  of  feed,  but  three  or  four 
quarts  a  day  Avill  keep  him  in  good  shape, 
if  he  has  all  the  roughage  he  can  eat, 

2.  You  might  sow  pasture  land  to  oats 
and  peas,  two  bushels  oats  and  one  bushel 
field  peas  per  acre.  This  will  make  ex¬ 
cellent  soiling  or  hay.  .Sow  with  oats 
and  peas  a  mixture  of  clover,  Red-top  and 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass.  This  should  come 
on  after  outs  and  peas  are  cut  in  .Tune, 
and  make  excellent  late  pasture  if  there 
is  enough  rainfall.  Manure  well  and  lime 
at  rate  of  one  to  two  tons  per  acre. 

II.  F.  J. 


Good  dairy  cows  from  .$80  to  $125. 
We  get  League  prices  for  milk.  Veal 
calves,  14c  per  lb.;  eggs,  .34c.  Oats, 
$1,10  per  bu. ;  hay,  .$20  per  ton.  Pota¬ 
toes,  $1  per  bu.,  but  no  demand  for  them. 
Many  ivere  frozen  in  cellars  during  the 
severe  Winter.  ,s.  ji.  b. 

Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 


MIL.KIIMG  IVIACMINEIS 


Write  for 
This  Beautiful 
1918  Empire 
Milking 
Machine 
Catalog 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEWCATALOQ  DESCRIBINQ  THR 
GUARANTEED  IMONEY-SAVINQ 

iT 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operatec. 
on  the  market*  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop-^ 
continuous  open-door  front^air-ti^ht  door  and 
rnaneot  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features*  TkA 
International  Silo  Co.,  113  Flood  Rldg.,  Ifead^llle,  l*u. 


Get  this  Free  Book 


Write  today  and  get 
this  wonderful  book 
about  silage  and  dairy 
profit.  Telia  why  Harder 
Silos  are  big  money  earn¬ 
ers.  Send  postal  now 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  11  Cobleskill,  N 


i 


A 


The  Famous  Unadilla  Ladder 

The  Unadilla  Ladder  is  a  real  ladder,  not  a  makeshift; 
where  it  should  be — directly  under  the  opening. 

It  comes  as  regular  equipment,  on  each  door  front,  rungs  I5j!4 
in.  apart  and  5  in.  from  the  doors.  Boys,  old  men  and  even 
women  have  no  difficulty  in  climbing  or  entering  the  silo. 

Every  Unadilla  hoop  Is  tightened  in  one  place — at  the  door 
front,  where  the  ladder  Is  always  ready,  inviting.  Door  frames 
are  adjustable,  at  points  conveniently  reached  by  the  ladder. 

Learn  about  the  other  superior  and  equally  famous  Unadilla  features. 
Send  today  for  catalog,  prices  and  agency  offer. 

UNADIllA  SILO  CO..  Box  C,  gSES'.kZ 


Get  a  Silo  that  Can’t  Collapse 


The  12x24  Craine  Silo  shown  below  was  erected  on  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds,  moved 
22  miles,  and  has  since  been  filled  three  times.  You  may  never  want  to  move  yours,  but  the 
fact  that  the  Craine  Silo  will  not  get  out  of  shape,  or  collapse  under  such  strain  proves  that  it  certainly 
can  not  under  normal  conditions. 


Three  distinct  walls  give  this  remarkable  strength  and  stability 
hoops),  (2)  airtight,  waterproof  felt  insulator, 

(3)  Crainelox  Cypress  siding  on  the  outside.  Once 
erected,  this  silo  stays  put. 

Make  Your  Old  Stave  Silo  NEW 

Covering  It  the  Crainelox  way  will  settle  your  soil 
troubles  for  all  time. 

Send  at  once  for  literature,  special 
early  discounts  and  our  live  wire 
agent’s  proposition. 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  110,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


(I)  an  ordinary  stave  silo  (no  iron 
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An  economical  Roof 
for  every  building 

THE  EVERLASTIC  SYSTEM  OF 
ROOFINGS  offers  an  attractive, 
durable  and  economical  roof  for  any  type 
of  steep-roofed  building,  whether  it  be 
your  home,  barn,  garage,  silo,  chicken- 
house  or  shed. 

Every  one  of  the  four  kinds  of  Everlastic 
Roofings  is  made  of  best  waterproofing 
materials,  backed  by  a  company  with  sixty 
years’  experience  in  the  roofing  business. 

No  better  value  can  be  had  in  ready  roof¬ 
ings  than  the  Everlastic  System  offers. 
Below  are  a  few  points  about  each  style. 

Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 

Made  of  high-grade  felt,  thoroughly 
waterproofed  and  surfaced  with  crushed 
slate  in  natural  colors,  either  red  or  green. 
Laid  in  strips  of  four  shingles  in  one  at  far 
less  cost  in  labor  and  time  than  for  wooden 
shingles.  Gives  you  a  roof  of  unusual  art¬ 
istic  beauty  that  resists  fire  and  weather. 

Everlastic  Tylike  Shingles 

Made  of  the  same  durable,  slate-surfaced 
(red  or  green)  material  as  Everlastic 
Multi-Shingles  but  cut  into  individual 
shingles,  8x1234^  inches.  Laid  like 
wooden  shingles  but  cost  less. 

Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  Roofing 

A  high-grade  roll  roofing,  surfaced  with 
genuine  crushed  slate  in  two  natural  shades, 
red  or  green.  Never  needs  painting.  Col¬ 
ors  are  permanent.  Handsome  enough 
for  a  home,  economical  enough  for  a 
barn  or  garage.  Combines  real  protec¬ 
tion  against  fire  with  unusual  beauty. 

Everlastic  ‘‘Rubber”  Roofing 

A  recognized  standard  among  so-called 
“rubber”  roofings.  Famous  for  its  dura¬ 
bility.  Made  of  the  best  waterproofing 
materials,  it  defies  wind  and  weather 
and  insures  dry,  comfortable  build 
ings  under  all  weather  conditions 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  covex- j 
ing  all  of  the  above  types.  ^ 

Free  on  request. 


The 


Company 


New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Bostorj 

St.  Louis  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Piusburgh 

Detroit  Birmingham  Kansas  City  Minneapolis 

Nashville  Salt  Lake  City  Seattle  Peoria 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  Limited:  Montreal  Toronto 
Winnipeg  Vancouver  St.  John,  N.  B.  Halifax,  N.  S.  Sydney,  N.  S. 


Your  chance  is  in  Canada.  Hich  lands  and 
business  opportunities  offer  yon  independence, 
rarni  lands  $11  to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated  lands 
$35  to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $2,000  loan  in 
improvements,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan  of 
livestock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty  cents 
an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  personal 
property  or  livestock.  Good  markets,  churches, 
schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excellent  climate — 
crops  and  livestock  prove  it.  Special  homeseek- 
ers’  fare  certificates.  Write  for  free  booklets. 
Allan  Cameron,  General  Superintendent  Land 
Branch,  Canadian  Lacific  Railway,  519  Ninth 
Avenue,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

•  n  II  n  I'T  •  P  earns  more  money 

ASmall  California  r  arm 

iilso  oranges,  grapes. olives  andflgs.  No  cold  weather;  rich 
soil- low  prices;  easy  terms.  Enjoy  life  here.  Newcomers 
welcome.  Write  for  new  San  Joaquin  Valley  Illustrated 
Eohlers.free.  C.  L.SeBgrnves.IndiistrlnlCoiiimlssloii- 
er  Santa  Fc  Ry.,  196S  Railway  Exeliaiige,  Chicago 


The  Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc.  ‘good 

farms  and  other  country  real  estate  evei-ywhere  in  New 
York  State.  Personally  inspected  proiiertms.  Careful 
descriptions.  Riglit  prices.  CENTRAL  OFFICE 
ONEIDA,  N.  Y.,  other  ofllces  throughout  the  State. 


AT 


FARMING  IS  PLEASANT 


land  profitable 
in  Va.  and  N.  C. 
Good  land  115 
acre  up.  easy  payments.  Climate,  schools,  churches,  roads 
and  neighbors  that  make  life  worth  living.  Close  to  mar- 
!:ets.  Fruit.  Dairy  and  Stock  Farms  pay  big  here.  Farm 
lists  magazine  and  interesting  literature  Free.  Address 
r.  H.  UBAUME,  Agrl.  *gl.  N.  8  W,  R»..  211  H.  8  W.  Bldg.,  Rosnoks,  Vs. 


(HBNISSBOOKFBEF 

You  can  SAVE  MONEY  a.o  get 

much  bettergoods — a  custom-made, Oak-tanned 
harness  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Two  guarantees — one  money  back 
if  not  satisfied,  and  another  for  five  years. 

KING  Harness 

bos  been  bn  the  market  33  yeai-s.  Free  catalog  Is  an 
eye-opener  on  harnesses.  76  style.s,  including  horse 
clothing.  Write  right  now  for  your  free  book. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  12-22  Main  St,  Rome.  N.Y. 


LABEU 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  Tliey  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  in.-irk.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.H.  DANA, 74  Main  St., West  Lebanon,  N.  H 

FARM  for  S ALEJ|,7,tT.*.”d'! 

near  Salisbury,  Maryland.  The  land  is  fertile  and 
this  is  a  section  where  farming  pays.  For  particu¬ 
lars  addrest  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Milk  and  Live  Stock  Notes 


Corn  and  Soy  Beans  for  Silage 

AYlliat  has  been  your  experience  in 
growing  corn  and  Soy  beans  together? 
Ilave  you  had  experience  growing  Soy 
beans  with  corn  for  silage?  What  is  the 
most  practical  method  where  no  corn 
harve.ster  is  used?  Gould  not  the  beans 
be  planted  in  hills  right  along  with  the 
corn  and  cut  by  hand?  What  proportion 
and  variety  of  beans  should  we  use? 

Soy  bean.s  and  corn  cannot  be  pro¬ 
duced  to  any  great  advantage  in  the 
same  field  where  it  is  desired  to  silage 
the  entire  product  of  the  field.  Two  rea¬ 
sons  prompt  this  suggestion.  In  the  first 
place,  Soy  beans  are  a  hot-weather  crop, 
and  their  planting  had  best  be  deferred 
until  the  middle  of  .Tune.  Silage  corn 
to  produce*  the  best  yield.s-  in  this  section 
should  be  planted  early  in  May.  In  the 
second  place,  the  corn  shades  the  ground 
and  prevents  the  normal  development  of 
tlie  Soy  bean ;  again.  Soy  beans  and 
corn  when  planted  in  the  same  field*  in 
rows  makes  harve.sting  a  most  unattrac¬ 
tive  task. 

The  rr:  dern  corn  harvester  will  not 
bind  the  c<  n  and  beans*  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  A  great  many  of  the  vines  will 
be  loose  or  s  -.'ken  off.  Furthermore,  it 
is  not  an  ea:;.  matter  to  cultivate  Soy 
beans  and  corn  in  the  row.  A  number 
of  the  beans  germinating  relatively  late  in 
the  season  are  apt  to  he  covered,  and 
with  the  ground  slmded  a  little  they  will 
not  reach  their  normal  development.  My 
suggestion  would  be  that  the  corn  be 
planted  in  one  field  and  the  Soy  beans  in 
another  field,  and  that  they  he  mixed 
by  means  of  the  .silage  cutter,  at  the  time 
the  silo  is  filled.  Four  or  five  tons  of 
corn  to  each  ton  of  the  Soy  beau-  forage 
would  prove  a  useful  proiiortion.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  total  yield  per  acre  of 
field  corn  and  the  Soy  beans  would  be 
.sulistantially  increased  by  this  practice. 

As  far  as  variety  of  beans  to  use,  I 
would  suggest  the  iledium  Green  Soy 
bean.  They  will  yield  abundantly  and 
are  more  palatable  than  some  of  the 
other  varieties.  In  case  it  is  desii<‘d  to 
plant  the  beaus  in  rows  or  hills,  through 
the  agency  of  the  corn  planter,  it  would 
be  proper  to  mix  40  lbs.  of  seed  corn 
with  20  lbs.  of  Soy  beans.  If  the  beaus 
are  planted  in  drills,  it  i.s  uece.ssary  to 
seed*  a  bushel  and  a  peck  per  acre. 

FREDERICK  C.  MISKLER. 


Suspected  “Cow  Itch” 

Will  you  give  me  a  cure  for  the  cow 
itch?  i  think  I  must  have  caught  it 
from  the  cows.  w.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

Without  a  more  definite  diagnosi.s*  than 
“cow  itch,”  I  am  unable  to  prescribe  a 
remedy.  Itches  are  caused  by  many 
things,  from  lieu  lice  to  buckwheat  pan¬ 
cakes.  A  remedy  for  the  former  would, 
obviously,  not  be  applicable  to  the  latter 
and  parasitic  mange  in  a  cow  would 
not  require  the  same  treatment  as  cow 
pox;  either  of  which  might  be  described 
as  “cow  itch.”  Gow  pox,  which  is  trans¬ 
missible  to  the  hands  of  the  milker,  dis¬ 
appears  of  itself  in  a  short  time,  needing 
no  specific  treatment.  It  is  precisely 
the  same  -thing  that  is  given  to  one  by 
vaccination  against  smallpox.  If  you 
have  some  itching  eruption  that  does  ■i<'„ 
show  any  tendency  to  heal  of  itself,  bet¬ 
ter  get  a  doctor’s  advice.  M.  B.  D. 


Cost  of  Keeping  Driving  Horse 

Has  anybody  to  your  knowledge  ever 
figured  out  the  cost  of  horse  travel  per 
passenger  mile?  Assuming  that  a  horse 
be  used  regularly  for  travel  only,  and 
that  he  carry  two  passengers  right  along 
30  miles  a  day,  what  do  yon  estimate 
would  be  his  annual  cost  of  upkeep,  valu¬ 
ing  everything  he  eats  and  uses  at  its 
normal  cost  of  production?  It  seems  to 
me  that  such  a  horse  could  not  well  cost 
less  than  $200  per  annum  with  deprecia¬ 
tion,  shoeing,  carriage  and  harness  costs; 
and  with  the  cost  of  his  heavy  eating 
to  do  this  steady  wQi’k,  the  expense  might 
run  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  more. 

Neav  York.  ii.  B.  L. 

No  doubt  some  of  our  readers  have 
figured  this  out  carefully.  If  so,  we  in¬ 
vite  them  to  send  us  what  they  make 
of  it.  In  the  Fall  of  1916  Mr.  W.  A. 
Olds  of  Ingham  Go.,  Mich.,  started  with 
ihis  wife  to  drive  a  horse  to  Florida  and 
back.  They  were  on  the  road  over  eight 


months,  and  had  a  varied  experience 
camping  out  or  boarding.  This  trip  ought 
to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  cost  of  horse 
travel,  and  Mr.  Olds  has  sent  ns  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement.  He  averaged  about  -30 
miles  a  day : 

In  regard  to  keeping  a  driving  hor.se  on 
the  road,  would  say  $1.25  per  day  in 
feed  barns  or  $1  per  day  buying  your 
own  feed,  and  camping  out.  I  will  give 
you  a  few  prices  in  part  of  the  15 
States  we  crossed :  Two  feeds,  horse  and 
buggy  in  barn  over  night,  Cleveland,  O.. 
$1 ;  Niagara  Falls,  $1.25 ;  Chester,  Pa., 
.$2 ;  Wa.shington,  D'.  C.,  $1.25  ;  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  7.5  cents ;  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  $1.25 ; 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  75  cents ;  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
75  cents;  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  50  cents; 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  75  cents.  Oats  cost 
from  40  cents  in  the  North  to  $1  in  the 
South ;  hay  from  .$20  in  the  North  to 
$.30  per  ton  in  the  South  (1916  and 
1917)  ;  probably  higher  now.  Ilorse- 
.shoeing,  four  shoes.  Michigan,  $1.40 ; 
Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  $1.20;  Frankfort.  Pa.. 
$2;  Thomasville.  N.  C.,  80  cents;  Macon, 
Ga..  $1 ;  .Tackson,  Tenn.,  $1.40.  We  had 
no  breaks  on  the  buggy,  and  the  only  ex¬ 
pense  on  it  was  15  cents  for  grease,  but 
a  new  set  of  tires  was  nearly  worn  out 
when  we  arrived  home.  We  found  our 
expenses  varied  according  to  the  people 
we  met.  One  man  in  Ohio  objected  to 
our  horse  eating  a  little  .second-crop  grass 
beside  the  road;  while  another  im  Ten¬ 
nessee  told  us  to  let  the  horse  in  his 
field  of  good  grass.  We  found  that  in 
most  of  the  towns  stables  had  been  turned 
into  garages,  and  there  was  no  place  for 
the  horse.  Gasoline  w.is  for  sale  every¬ 
where  ;  but  hay,  in  the  South,  was  hard 
to  get.  You  could  not  compare  our  trip 
with  the  horse  to  one  made  with  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  and  we  forded  rivers,  with  rock 
and  quicksand  bottoms,  and  waded 
throus'h  water  and  mud  that  touched  the 
horses’s  nose  and  came  into  the  buggy 
box. 


Legal  Requirements  for  Retail  Milk 

Can  you  inform  me  as  to  the  law  gov¬ 
erning  the  sale  of  milk  in  a  small  town 
of  three  to  four  thousand  inhabitants? 

I  am  at  present  making  butter  from  a 
herd  of  grade  Guernseys,  selling  most  of 
the  butter  to  farmers,  neighbors  and  - 
brother  Grangers.  I  expect  that  I  shall 
have  a  surplus  in  the  flu.sh  season.  What 
law  or  laws  must  I  comply  with  to  sell 
milk  either  bottled  or  loose  to  my  grocer 
to  be  resold  to  his  trade?  G.  M. 

Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

Tlie  grocer  to  whom  you  sell  this  milk 
will  have  to  apply  to  his  local  health  of¬ 
ficer  for  a  permit  to  retail  milk  in  his 
municipality'  health  officer,  or  his 

representative,  will  then  visit  your  barn 
and  score  it  in  accordance  with  the  score 
card  furnished  by  the  State  Department 
of  Health.  The  grade  attained  upon 
this  scoring  will  (leterinine  the  grade 
mark  which  your  milk  may  bear ;  the  low¬ 
est  grade  being  “C  Milk  R.aw.”  If  your 
equipment  and  methods  are  such  as  to 
enable  the  health  officer  to  give  you  this, 
or  a  higher  grade,  there  will  be  nothing 
further  for  you  to  do.  If,  however,  j^ou 
desire  to  retail  some  of  the  milk  yourself, 
you  must  make  an  application  to  the 
health  officer  for  a  milk  dealer’s  permit 
ilj  will  then  score  your  barn  and  issue 
a  perrait  accordingly.  No  part  of  this 
procedure  involves  you  oy  your  grocer  iu 
any  expense ;  the  scoring  of  dairy  barns, 
issuing  of  permits,  etc.,  being  a  part  of 
the  local  health  officer's^  duties,  for  which 
he  is  paid  by  the  municipality.  This  is 
the  law  so  far  as  he  State  exercisw  con¬ 
trol;  it  Is  withi::  the  power  of  any  town, 
city  or  villa*ge  to_  make  S'linnl emeu '.ary 
"O'ru'.fitions  gC/''erning  the  sale  of  milk 
withir  '.ts  jurisdiction,  however,  and  you 
can  easily  ascertain  by  inquiry  of  your 
local  health  officer  whether  there  are  auy 
such  applying  to  your  municipality. 

M.  R.  J). 


Keeping  Qualities  of  Pasteurized  Milk 

How  long  will  pasteurized  milk  keep 
sweet,  and  fit  to  feed  a  month-old  baby? 
The  doctor  told  my  daughter  to  pas¬ 
teurize  three  quarts  at  one  time.  She 
has  to  feed  a  few  ounces  at  one  time.  I 
say  the  milk  will  not  keep  good  so  long. 

Slate  Hill,  N.  Y.  b.  s.  e. 

Pasteurized  mUk  will  keep  sweet  con¬ 
siderably  longer  than  uupasteurized  milk 
if  kept  at  reasonably  low  temperatures. 
However,  for  baby  feeding  I  should  con¬ 
sider  it  very  unwise  to  feed  milk  which 
you  have  had  in  the  house  more  than  36 
hours.  Of  course,  the  baby  might  do  all 
right  if  the  milk  were  three  or  four  days 
old,  but  it  certainly  doesn’t  pay  to  take 
au.v  chances.  I  should  suppose  it  would 
be  better  to  pasteurize  a  quart  at  a  time, 
either  in  the  bottle  or  in  a  small  double 
boiler.  H.  L.  j. 


Scours  in  Galves. — I  wish  some  of  the 
farmers  would  try  my  cure  for  white 
scours  in  young  calves  and  report  success. 
A  little  grated  nutmeg  in  their  milk ;  do 
not  overfeed  for  a  few  days.  I  have 
purebred  Jerseys,  and  do  not  like  to  use 
powerful  drugs.  Ralph  r.  retts. 

Delaware  Co.,  Md. 
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All  Sorts 

Dynamiting  Road  Obstructions 


On  many  country  roads  there  are 
troublesome  outcroppings  of  leelge  or  large 
bowlders.  In  such  cases  a  little  explo¬ 
sive  properly  used  will  remove  the  ob¬ 
struction  and  improve  the  grade.  The 
pictures,  Figs.  262  and  264,  page  .513, 
show  how  this  is  done. 


Examination  for  Citizenship 

I  am  more  or  less  ashamed  to  say  that 
after  being  a  resident  of  this  country  since 
the  Fall  of  1894  I  am  not  yet  a  full- 
fledged  citizen,  but  if  my  health  is  sipared 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  complete  my  citizen¬ 
ship.  If  yon  have  at  your  command  any 
information  that  would  a.ssist  me  in  pre- 
pa  r’ug  for  that  day,  I  would  appreciate 
ry  much.  If  I  were  to  be  cross-ques- 
.  .  1  on  any  historical  matters  I  might 

i  to  be  very  deficient  along  these 

li.  ,  as  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have 
been  at  school.  s.  M. 

Delanco,  N.  .1. 

The  examination  in  court  is  not  con¬ 
ducted  along  fixed  lines.  Such  questions 
are  asked  by  the  court  or  the  examiner 
as  will  tend  to  indicate  the  ability  of  the 
applicant  to  understand  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  and  test  his  knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  its  i)rinoiples,  the  nature  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  this  country,  and 
the  elTect  of  renunciation  of  allegiance  to 
the  country  of  nativity.  It  is  also  de¬ 
signed  to  ascertain  his  knowledge  of  the 
form  of  Federal,  State  and  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  suggested  that  you  study 
the  Constitution,  read  the  daily  newspaper 
to  keep  in  touch  with  current  national  and 
local  events,  and  also  learn  the  method  of 
election  of  Federal  and  State  officers,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  various  laws  are 
made  or  enacted.  Many  of  the  public 
schools  throughout  the  country  are  con¬ 
ducting  classes  for  the  instruction  of  alien 
residents,  with  a  view  to  affording  them 
a  knowledge  of  the  matters  referred  to 
above,  to  better  fit  them  to  nnderstaud  the 
examination  in  court  and  equip  them  for 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
citizenship,  after  naturalization.  It  is 
suggested  that  you  make  inquiry  of  the 
public  school  authorities  in  your  vicinity, 
and  if  such  cla.s.ses  are  conducted  at  any 
place  where  yon  may  attend  that  you 
enter  .such  a  class  without  delay. 


Tenant’s  Ownership  of  Orchard 

man  h'ased  a  farm  for  five  years 
with  the  promise  of  a  renewal  of  lease 
at  the  end  of  this  term.  The  first  year 
on  the  farm  he  planted  fruit  trees,  and 
now  the'-  are  all  bearing  fruit.  If  the 
owner  refuses  to  renew  the  lease,  can 
the  tenant  destroy  the  trees  if  the  owner 
of  the  farm  refu.ses  to  buy  themV  R.  ll. 

New  York. 

,\  tree  planted  in  this  way  becomes 
a  ]»art  of  the  real  estate.  It  belongs  to 
the  farm  and  the  tenant  cannot:  legally 
t:ike  it  with  him  or  destroy  it.  The  law 
will  hold  that  anything  permanently  at¬ 
tached  to  the  land  becomes  real  estate, 
and  a  five-year-old  tree  would  come  in 
that  class.  Courts  have  held  that  rasp¬ 
berries,  currants  and  blackberries  become 
a  part  of  the  real  estate.  In  one  case  in 
New  .lersey  the  court  decided  that  straw¬ 
berry  plants  did  not  rank  as  a  permanent 
crop,  and  that  the  tenant  could  come 
back  and  i)i(‘k  them  as  he  could  harvest 
a  cro])  of  grain.  I’er.sonally.  we  think 
a  strawberry  crop  is  as  permanent  as 
raspberi-ies,  but  the  court  decid('d  that 
the  strawberj'ies  were  personal  propert.v 
and  that  bush  fruit  and  trees  were  “per¬ 
manently  attached,'’  and  became  real 
estate. 


Poor  Honey  Production 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  bees?  I 
have  a  few  swarms,  keep  them  in  hives 
I  bought  from  a  bee  man  in  Massachus¬ 
etts  :  he  called  them  simi)licity  hives. 
Tli(>  hives  are  set  on  the  south  side  of 
a  hank  wall  that  is  five  feet  high.  They 
are  shaded  part  of  day  by  a  large  black 
walnut  tree.  I  always  have  a  field  of 
buckwheat ;  there  are  lots  of  all  kinds 
of  clover,  and  wild  flowers,  apple,  chei-ry 
.•iiid  basswood  trees.  No  other  bees  with¬ 
in  five  miles  of  here  and  yet  we  don’t 
get  five  pounds  of  honey  from  them  in 
any  year  w(‘  have  had  them.  They  make 
identy  for  their  own  use  ;  the  swarms  are 
large.  I  live  on  the  side  of  a  moun¬ 
tain,  about  1.600  feet  elevation;  they  are 
not  purebred  Italian  bees.  n.  F. 

Antrim.  N.  II. 

If  your  colonies  are  really  large,  as 
you  think.  I  can  see  no  rea.son  why  you 


do  not  get  some'  surplus  honey  from 
them.  Your  description  of  your  loca¬ 
tion  would  lead  one  to  think  that  you 
had  an  almost  ideal  one  for  a  few  col¬ 
onies  of  bees.  Assuming  that  your  gen¬ 
eral  management  of  your  little  apiary 
is  what  it  should  be  the  only  explana¬ 
tion  of  your  failure  to  get  any  surplus 
honey  that  I  can  offer  is  that  your 
colonies,  while  apparently  large,  are 
really  too  weak  to  .store  a  surplus.  If 
your  bees  are  not  Italians  or  hybrids,  it 
would  he  well  worth  your  while  to 
Italianize  them  by  introducing  good 
Italian  queens  thi"  season.  If  the  queens 
with  the  colonies  are  at  fault,  this  will 
correct  the  trouble,  and,  even  if  they  are 
not.  you  will  he  the  gjiiner  by  the  change. 

.\f.  R.  n. 


Cleaning  Wooden  Sap  Buckets 

How  iu;iy  wooden  sap  buckets  be  treat¬ 
ed  so  the  syrup  will  not  taste  strong? 
Is  it  pos.sible  to  paint  them?  F.  R.  w. 

Ivoseboom,  N.  "Y. 

Wash  and  scald  the  buckets  till  they 
are  clean  and  sweet,  and  then  keep  them 
so.  This-  may  necessitate  gathering  and 
scalding  them  once  or  twice  during  the 
season.  Then  gather  the  sap  every  day, 
and  boil  it  as  qnickly  as  possible,  being 
careful  to  keep  all  utensils  well  scalded. 
The  strong  flavor  in  maple  .syrup  re¬ 
sults  from  the  souring  of  the  sap  during 
some  stage  of  manufacture  Sour  sap 
is  a  result  of  the  development  of  bac¬ 
terial  organisms,  and  sap  is  as  suscep¬ 
tible  to  bacterial  influences  as  milk. 
Therefore,  prevent  the  growth  of  bacteria, 
and  there  will  he  no  trouble  of  this  sort. 
The  only  point  of  superiority,  so  far  as 
the  making  of  a  high  grade  of  maple 
syrup  is  concerned,  that  buckets  made 
of  tin.  or  any  other  material,  have  over 
those  made  of  wood,  is  the  ease  with 
which  they  may  be  kept  clean.  Wooden 
buckets  were  used  exclusively  in  mak¬ 
ing  .some  of  the  finest  maple  syruj)  that 
I  evt'r  saw.  If  the  buckets  are  thoroughly 
cleaned  :ind  dried,  and  then  painted  both 
inside  and  outside  with  a  good  oil  paint, 
it  will  help  materially  about  keeping 
them  sweet  :nid  clean,  though  it  is  not 
ess<‘ntial.  But  don’t  attempt  to  paint 
over  a  dirty  or  bacteria-impregnated  sur¬ 
face.  c.  O.  OR^rSREF.. 

Vermont. 


Climate  for  Asthmatic  Patient 

My  wife  luis  been  a  sufferer  from  asthma 
for  years;  the  doctors  told  her  to  move 
to  a  'different  climate,  which  she  has  done, 
with  good  results.  Still,  she  has  to  take 
morphine,  which  they  used  on  her  a  year 
before  they  sent  her  away.  It  is  so  hard 
to  get ;  it  costs  so  much  for  prescriptions. 
Can  you  tell  of  any  substitute  which 
might  take  its  place?  I  was  reading 
where  they  said  it  was  going  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  for  such  patients  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  some  way.  Could  you  tell  of 
any  climate  good  for  such  disease,  as  my 
wife  suffers  terribly  and  has  tried  all 
kinds  of  medicine?  I  want  to  take  up 
farming,  but  do  not  want  to  settle  until 
I  try  to  find  a  place  to  help  her.  Some 
say  go  to  California.  I  would  do  so  if  she 
could  be  helped.  Do  yon  think  that  would 
be  good  for  her,  and  is  it  a  good  place  for 
a  poor  farmer?  I  have  always  farmed 
on  Long  Island.  G.  c.  P. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

It  is  true  that  a  change  of  climate,  or 
at  least  of  location,  will  often  help  a  suf¬ 
ferer  from  asthma,  but  it  is  also  un¬ 
fortunately  true  that  no  one  can  prescribe 
the  change  for  the  sufferer ;  only  actual 
trial  will  determine  the  suitability  of  any 
particular  location  for  an  individual  case. 
There  can  be  no  guarantee  whatever  that 
a  trip  to  California  would  help  your  wife. 
California  is  a  land  of  varied  climate, 
and  owes  much  of  its  glamour  for  the 
Easterner  to  the  fact  that  it  is  far  away. 
A  change  of  location  of  a  few  miles  might 
easily  do  as  much,  or  more,  for  a  sufferer 
as  one  of  several  thousands  of  miles.  The 
Government  does  not  furnish  morphine  to 
asthmatics ;  in  fact,  it  is  doing  all  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  it  difficult  for  morphine  to  be 
obtained,  except  for  direct  use  by  physi¬ 
cians.  While  this  works  hardship  and  a 
certain  amount  of  suffering  upon  many, 
it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  if  the 
race  is  to  be  preserved  from  evils  which 
only  those  acquainted  with  the  baleful 
effects  of  the  indiscriminate  use  of  nar¬ 
cotics  can  appreciate.  Among  drugs  found 
useful  in  the  treatment  of  asthma  is 


adrenalin.  Ask  your  physician  aTiont  it. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  suited  to  your  wife’s 
case.  Any  good  physician  will  be  able  to 
advise  you.  m.  b.  d. 


Filter  in  Cistern 

I  have  a  ci.stern  that  was  made  without 
a  filter,  and  would  like  to  h.ave  one  made. 
What  would  be  the  be.st  way  to  make  a 
small  box  filter,  and  what  is  used  in  them? 
The  cistern  is  bricked  up  and  arched,  '^’^e 
use  the  water  for  washing  and  it  darkens 
white  clothes.  r.  n. 

Mt.  Oliver,  Pa. 

I  know  of  no  simple  way  of  making  a 
practical  filter  for  cisters  already  built. 
They  are  usually  made  by  building  a  wall 
of  porous  brick  across  the  cistern,  leaving 
a  small  chamber  on  one  side  of  the  cistern 
from  which  to  pump  the  water  after  it 
has  seeped  through  the  bricks.  Two  walls, 
eight  or  ten  inches  apart,  the  vertical 
joints  between  the  bricks  only  being  ce¬ 
mented.  and  the  space  between  the  walls 
being  filled  with  fine  gravel  and  sand, 
make  a  better  filter,  as  the  gravel  can  be 
removed  from  time  to  time  and  renewed. 
Loose  bricks  are  left  at  the  bottom  of 
one  of  the  walls  for  this  purpose.  Any 
.sort  of  chamber  containing  gravel,  crushed 
charcoal  and  fine  sand  in  layers,  in  the 
order  named,  through  which  the  water  is 
made  to  pass,  will  filter  it.  The  charcoal 
is  not  necessary,  but  adds  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  filter.  If  you  wish  to  clear 
the  water  only,  passing  it  through  a  layer 
of  fine,  clean  gravel  would  probably  ans¬ 
wer  your  purpose.  A  cut-off  in  the  down 
pipe  from  the  roof  to  shunt  the  first 
water  during  a  shower  will  keep  much 
dirt  out  of  a  cistern.  A  pound  or  two  of 
alum  dis.solved  in  water  and  stirred 
through  the  content.s  of  the  cistern  will 
help  to  settle  the  suspended  matter  in 
the  water  and  clear  it.  M.  B.  D. 


Selling  Produce  to  the  Government 

How  can  I  get  in  touch  with  govern¬ 
ment  buyers  of  onions,  potatoes,  etc.,  for 
the  various  cantonments?  reader. 

All  the  army  cantonments  buy  onions 
regularly,  a  month’s  supply  in  advance. 
The  bulk  of  these  supplies  are  obtained 
through  competitive  bidding,  and  are 
bought  close  to  the  market  price.  The 
onions  must  be  good  stock  delivered  at 
the  camps.  While  most  of  the  bidding  is 
done  by  contractors,  small  lots  may  be 
offered  at  any  time  and  the  supply  de¬ 
partments  are  authorized  to  consider  such 
offer.s.  if  found  to  be  advantageous.  You 
could  obtain  full  details  by  writing  to  the 
supply  departments  of  the  camps,  a  list 
of  which  is  given  below.  Onions  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  the  various  country  shipping  points 
around  $1  per  l*0fl-lb.  bag,  and  you  could 
hardly  expect  to  get  enough  to  net  you 
much  more  than  that  after  paying  for 
transportation  from  your  shii)ping  point 
to  the  camp.  The  chief  advantage  to  you 
would  be  that  you  would  effect  a  cash 
sale,  saving  dealer’s  commission  or  profit. 

Gamp  lepton,  Yaphank,  New  York. 

Gamp  Dix,  Wrightstown.  New  .Tersey. 

Gamp  Df'vens.  .\yer.  Massachusetts. 

Gamp  jMills.  Mineola,  New  York. 

Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Relvoir,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Naval  Camp  at  Newport.  Rhode  Island. 

City  Park,  Brooklyn.  New  York. 

Pelham  Park,  New  York. 

I’hiladelphia  Navy  Yard. 

Cape  May,  New  .lersey. 

Some  of  the  smaller  forts  and  encamp¬ 
ments  which  buy  siipiilies  in  limited 
quantities  are  Foi-t  .lay.  New  York;  Fort 
Niagara,  New  York  ;  Fort  Ontario,  New 
York;  Fort  Porter,  New  Y'ork;  Fort 
Michie,  New  York;  Fort  II.  G.  M’'right, 
New  York;  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York; 
Fort  Slocum,  New  York;  Fort  Terry, 
New  York ;  Fort  Totten,  New  York ; 
Fort  Wood,  New  York,  and  Fort  Wads¬ 
worth,  New  York.  g.  b.  f. 


Corn  and  Potatoes. — On  page  .344 
The  R.  N.-Y.  says  that  crows  pulling 
potatoes  “is  a  new  one  to  us.”  On  Tug 
Hill,  Lewis  Go.,  N.  Y.,  it  is  almost  as 
old  as  the  hills.  8ome  years  ago  a  farm 
family  moved  into  town,  reserving  a  piece 
of  ground  for  a  potato  patch.  The  crows 
saw  to  it  that  no  seed  potato  should  stay 
underground,  and  after  two  seasons  ihe 
ex-farmer  concluded  to  raise  his  potatoes 
in  he  backyard.  I  usually  coat  my  seed 
corn  with  pyrox.  Spring  of  1916  the 
crows  pulled  yards  and  yards  of  the  corn 
plants  and  laid  them  down  neatly  be¬ 
side  the  rows — never  eating  a  kernel. 
Since  then  I  scatter  some  of  the  poisoned 
seed  on  the  ground  and  they  leave  the 
young  plants  alone.  Singularly  enough, 
our  hens  have  gobbled  some  of  this 
poisoned  corn,  without  showing  any  in¬ 
jurious  results.  ir! 

New  York. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  28,  1918. 

BUTTER. 

The  market  has  improved  somewhat 
since  the  recent  heavy  decline,  but  buy¬ 
ers  are  taking  hold  rather  slowly  so  as 
not  to  be  caught  with  any  surplus  in  case 
of  a  further  drop.  The  market  is  fairl.v 
firm  on  most  grades  of  city-made  and 
packing  stock. 


Creamery,  fancy  Ib .  42  (@  •(:( 

Good  to  Choice  .  40  <»  41 

Lower  Grades .  36  »  3i» 

Storage,  good  to  choice, .  3.'>  %  4i 

Dairy,  best .  41  ®  42 

Common  to  Good .  39  @  40 

City  made .  31  @  3.5 

Packing  Stock .  27  @  33 

Process  .  3.5  ©  40 


CHEESE. 

Business  is  very  light  both  here  and  in 
the  producing  .sections,  and  prices  re¬ 
main  without  change. 


Whole  .Milk,  fancy  .  2.5  ®  2.5>.^ 

Good  to  choice .  23  ®  24 

Lower  grades .  16  ®  23 

Skims,  best .  19  © 

Fair  to  good .  9  @  14 


EGGS. 

Receii)t_s  have  been  extremely  large, 
nearly  l.oOO.OOO  dozen  on  a  single  day, 
but  demand  is  heav.v  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  poultry  and  Easter  holiday 
demand.  I’rices  are  not  much  changed 
from  last  week,  the  range  on  nearby  run¬ 
ning  from  43  to  47  cents. 


W  hlte,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  44  @  45 

Medium  to  good .  40  @  43 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  40  @  41 

Common  to  good .  37  @  38 

Gathered,  best,  white .  42  ®  43 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  38  @  39 

Lower  grades .  35  @  37 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  lUO  lbs . 14  OO  @15  25 

Pea . 1275  @14  00 

California,  small  white, . 14  00  @14  25 

Bed  Kidney . 14  00  @15  00 

White  Kidney .  16  00  @16  25 

Ijlma,  CHliforiiia .  14  00  @14  50 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

The  arrivals  at  New  York  have  been 
very  small  and  ch'ared  out  (piickly  at 
high  figures.  F:incy  .Spring  ducks  have 
brought  .5(lc  per  |)ouud,  old  roosters  27, 
chickens  and  gc»‘se  3.5. 

DRE.SSED  POULTRY. 

Reci'ijits  are  light,  but  demand  very 
•slow,  as  the  retail  prices  are  so  high 
that  people  have  got  out  of  the  habit  of 
buying  as  they  formerly  did.  There  is 
no  e.xpectation  of  an.v  lower  prices  until 
May  1,  when  it  will  be  lawful  to  sell 
cull  fowl.s  which  the  Food  Administra¬ 


tion  has  embargoed  for  the  present. 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  35  @  ;j6 

Common  to  good  .  30  @  34 

Chickens  choice  broilers.  Ib .  45  @  .50 

Roasters  .  33  @  36 

Eowls .  28  @  35 

Capons,  best  .  41  @  42 

Smaller  sizes  .  33  @  37 

Roosters . ■. .  26  @  27 

Ducks .  30  @  31 

Squabs,  doz .  1.50  @8  25 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 12  06  @14  25 

Bulls  .  7  00  @10  25 

Cows  .  5  00  @  9  25 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  18  00  @21.50 

Culls . 12  00  @15  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  8  00  @9  00 

Lambs  . 17  00  @19  50 

Hogs . 18  00  @18  80 


FRUIT. 

The  receipts  nf  choice  barrelled  apple.s 
are  light,  and  high  price.s  olitaiiied  for  all 
choice  stock.  Strawberries  selling  well 
when  of  good  (piality. 


Apples,  York  Imperial,  bbl . 3.50  @  5.00 

Ben  Davis .  3  00  @4  25 

Winesap  .  4  00  @  6  00 

Greening  . .  3  ,50  @  6  .50 

Baldwin .  3  .50  @  6  00 

King .  .  4  00  to  6  (lO 

Spy  ..  . .  4  00  @7  00 

Pears— Kieller.  bbl .  1  50  @  3  00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 14  00  @1800 

.strawberries,  qt .  15  @  40 

VEGETABLES. 

The  potato  market  is  a  trifle  stronger 
at  Eastern  interior  markets,  where  stock 
of  High  quality  still  remains.  Medium 


grades  are  (luite  dull,  and  strong  effort 
is  made  to  effect  sales  wherever  possilile, 
as  they  are  not  considered  good  property. 
.Vsparagiis  from  the  Soutli  is  in  imu'h 
larger  supiily  and  lower.  Kale  and  spin¬ 
ach  very  low.  Onions  hard  to  sell  un¬ 
less  choice.  Some  have  gone  as  low  as 
25c  per  hundred  pounds. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  100  lbs .  2  00  @  2  40 

Maine,  100  lbs .  1  80  @  2  00 

Jersey,  100  lbs .  1  65  @  2  00 

state  and  Western,  100  lbs .  1  80  »  2  00 

Southern  New.  bbl .  4.50  @6  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  1  00  to  2  50 

Beets,  new,  bbl .  1  50  to  4  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  00  to  2  HO 

Cabbage,  new.  bbl .  150  to  2  25 

Ton,  old.  ; . 25  00  @35  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  75  to  4  .50 

Onions,  State  and  W'n.,  100  lbs .  25  to  1  .50 

Pepp'jrs,  bu .  3  00  5  00 

String  Beans  bu .  2  00  @  4  50 

Turnips,  bbl, .  50  to  1  25 

Squash, new,  bu .  2  00  to  3  00 

Peas,  bu .  2  00  @  4  .50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  to  4  00 

Tomatoes,  Southern.  24-qt.  crate  ....  2  00  @  4  50 

Asparagus,  Southern,  doz .  2  00  @6  00 

California . 3.50  @12  00 

Mushrooms  lb  .  25  @  .50 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  5  00  @7  90 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz .  1  50  @  2  00 

Salsify,  100  bunches  .  1  00  @  8  00 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl . 1  00  @  3  .50 

Kale,  bbl . •  50  @  2  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  I  00  @  2  25 

Leeks.  100  bunches, .  2  00  @3  00 

Parsley,  bbl., .  2  00  @  5  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  29  00  @30  00 

No.  2 . 25  00  @27  00 

No.  3  . 22  00  @24  00 

Clover  mixed . 24  00  @27  00 

Straw,  Rye .  26  00  @27  00 


(Gontinued  on  page  .541) 
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BI3EFORE  buying  a  corn  planter  consider  this  fact — ac- 
|j  curacy  is  essential  to  the  biggest  yields.  An  inaccurate 
planter  covers  up  its  mistakes.  It  does  hit-and-miss 
work.  It  is  a  “thief  in  the  field”  and  you  don’t  realize  how 
much  it  has  stolen  until  the  com  plants  are  above  the 
ground  and  you  compare  the  results  with  those  obtained  i 
by  using  an  accurate  planter.  If  it  misses  only  fifteen  j 
kernels  in  every  1 00  hills  there  is  a  loss  of  five  bushels 
per  acre  in  the  yield. 

You  can  get  a  planter  the  accuracy  of  which  is  proven 
before  it  leaves  the  factory.  That  planter  is  the 


JOHNa^EERE 

999  Com  Planter* 


The  Accurate 
“Natural  Drop”  Planter 

The  same  accuracy  that  you  would 
get  if  you  painstakingly  counted  out 
the  kernels  of  corn  and  dropped  them 
by  hand — that  is  the  accuracy  of  the 
John  Deere  No.  999  Planter.  It  is 
the  accuracy  of  the  hand  planting 
method  made  tireless  and  rapid  by 
mechanical  devices. 

John  Deere  Planter  accuracy  is  the 
result  of  50  years'  experience — 50 
years  of  thought,  of.study,  of  experi¬ 
menting  with  that  one  goal  always  in 
mind — accuracy.  The  999  has  right¬ 
ly  been  styled  the  “super-planter.” 
Careful  design  and  workmanship 
have  made  possible  this  high  degree 
of  accuracy.  Each  kernel  enters  the 
cell  in  the  seed  plate  in  a  natural 
position.  The  sloping  hopper  bottom 
feeds  the  corn  to  the  cells  whether 
the  hopper  is  full  or  nearly  empty. 
It  is  the  most  simple,  yet  most  efiec- 
tive  planting  mechanism  ever  used 
on  a  corn  planter. 


the  foot  lever  varies  the  number 
dropped  and  you  can  change  the 
drop  as  frequently  as  you  desire. 
The  variable  drop  mechanism  of 
this  planter  is  just  as  perfect  and 
well  protected  as  the  gears  on  the 
best  automobiles. 

You  can  also  drill  corn  with  the 
John  Deere  Planter.  Change  from 
hilling  to  drilling  or  back  to  hilling 
is  made  instantly  by  means  of  a  foot 
drop  lever.  Not  necessary  to  get 
off  the  seat  or  stop  the  team.  The 
999  Planter  gives  nine  different 
drilling  distances  without  changing 
seed  plates. 

You  will  appreciate  the  substantial 
fronT  frame  of  this  planter;  the  disc 
marker  without  any  troublesome 
ropes;  the  underhung  reel,  easy  to 
put  on  or  remove;  the  great  variety 
of  seed  plates  for  handling  various 
sixes  and  types  of  seed  and  the  quick 
detachable  runners.  This  planter 
can  be  furnished  with  fertilizer  and 
pea  attachments,  also  with  various 
types  of  furrow  openers. 


Valuable  Books — FREE 

**More  and  Better  Com.  ’*  Beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  in  four  colors — 24 
pages  of  interesting  and  valuable 
information  for  every  corn  grower. 
Tells  how  to  prepare  the  seed  bed, 
select,  store  and  test  the  seed,  shows 
the  dollars  and  cents  gained  by  ac¬ 
curate  planting,  explains  just  what 
is  meant  by  accuracy  in  a  com 
planter,  and  describes  the  latest  and 
best  method  of  corn  cultivation. 
"Better  Farm  Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them.”  A  156-page 
text  book  on  farm  machinery.  A  book 
for  your  library.  Worth  dollars. 
Illustrates  and  describes  a  full  line 
of  modern  farm  implements. 

Write  today  for  package  CP-235. 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Ill. 


You  Control  the  Number 
of  Kernels  Per  Hill 

Without  changing  seed  plates  or 
even  stopping  the  team  you  can 
plant  2,  3  or  4  kernels  in  the  hill, 
whichever  number  you  decide  the 
land  will  sustain.  Merely  shifting 


Soil  and  Fertility  Problems 


Improving  Poor  Garden 

How  can  I  improve  my  garden  soil? 
It  is  only  a  small  piece,  say  one-half 
acre,  and  one  end  is  dry  and  quite 
gravelly,  while  other  parts  are  heavy  clay 
bottom,  quite  wet  and  hard  to  drain, 

being  nearly  level.  It  seems  to  be  rich 
in  nitrogen ;  yielded  splendid  beans,  peas, 
letttice,  tomatoes  and  cabbage  last  year, 
l)ut  the  ground  gets  very  hard  and  tight. 
What  do  you  advise?  I  have  two  or 
three  loads  of  cow  manure,  some  hen 
manure  and  wood  and  coal  ashes.  I 

have  been  wondering  how  lime  would 
work  on  the  wet  heavy  soil.  AMiat  is 
your  opinion  of  wood  shavings  or  lathe 
chips  to  loosen  up  ground  if  plow’ed 

under?  I.  s.  I*. 

Canadensis,  Pa. 

Do  not  use  any  shavings  on  your  gar¬ 
den,  as  such  material  fills  the  soil  with 
sour  acid  that  is  very  detrimental  to 
plants.  Lime  has  a  tendency  to  lighten 
heavy  soils,  and  acts  as  a  neutralizer  of 
acid,  but  if  you  have  w’ood  ashes  they 
will  .answer  the  same  purpose,  as  well 
as  adding  a  certain  percentage,  of  very 
good  and  essential  fertilizer  in  the  way 
of  i)otash,  etc.  Apply  a  heavy  coat  of 
manure,  and  you  may  also  apply  coal 
ashes  very  liber.ally,  either  with  the 
manure  and  plow  them  unller,  or  after 
the  ground  is  plowerl,  and  work  them  into 
the  soil  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow  or 
one-horse  cultivator,  preferably  the  latter 
plan.  Apply  the  wood  ashes  as  a  top- 
dressing  and  harrow  them  in.  By  fol¬ 
lowing  the  above  directions  yon  will  find 
the  soil  much  less  susceptible  to  baking 
than  before.  Draining  will  do  more  for 
this  land  than  anything  else.  If  there  is 
not  fall  enough  to  admit  of  the  usual 
methods  of  draining  being  employcfl  try 
plowing  the  land  in  narrow  Lands  of  .‘10- 
40  feet  wide.  This  is  easily  done  by 
laying  out  the  ground  in  strips  of  the 
desired  width.  'I'ben  plow  from  the 
center  to  outer  edge;  when  finished  there 
will  be  an  open  furrow  of  nearly  two 
fe«“t  wide  between  each  strip  which  should 
carry  off  surplus  water,  and  i)rove  quite  a 
benefit  to  the  land  and  crops.  k. 


A  Few  Fertilizer  Notes 

IVe  understand  that  a  little  over  600 
tou.s  of  nitrate  of  soda  were  distributed 
in  New  York  State  through  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  More  than  half  of 
this  was  used  on  Long  Island.  Probably 
more  nitrate  was  ordered  in  the  South, 
but  we  think  there  are  many  things 
which  the  Department  might  have  done 
to  better  advaut.age  than  this  distribu¬ 
tion. 

In  using  fertilizer  on  fruit  trees  many 
people  make  the  mistake  of  dropj)ing  the 
fertilizer  close  around  the  trunk.  Our 
own  workmen  almost  refused  to  put  the 
fertilizer  anywhere  else,  as  they  think 
that  is  the  only  place  Where  the  tree 
feeds.  The  true  feeding  roots  of  the  tree 
run  out  under  the  branches  about  as  far 
as  the  twigs  extend,  and  the  be.st  place 
for  (he  fertilizer  is  out  away  from  the 
trunk  under  the  spread  of  the  branches. 

At  one  time  we  sent  a  man  to  a  peach 
orchard  at  the  back  of  our  farm  with 
nitrate  of  soda.  He  was  told  to  broadcast 
it  under  the  trees.  Instead  of  that  he 
dropped  handfuls  close  around  the  trunk 
and  left  it  there.  The  result  Avas  that 
on  trees  where  the  nitrate  was  scat¬ 
tered  out  under  the  branches  the  effect 
was  evident  within  three  days,  in  the  in¬ 
creased  color  and  vigor  of  the  foliage. 
Those  who  have  not  used  nitrate  on 
backward  trees  in  a  warm,  moist  time, 
can  hardly  realize  hoAV  rapidly  the  ni¬ 
trate  will  show  in  the  foliage.  Where 
the  nitrate  was  .simply  dumped  around 
the  trunk,  at  least  three  weeks  passwl 
without  much  evidence  of  improvement. 
Later  the  trees  regained  their  vigor,  but 
they  never  gave  as  good  a  crop  as  those 
which  started  earlier  from  the  nitrate 
spread  out  where  the  roots  could  get  it. 
It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  niti-ate 
piled  around  the  trunk,  as  it  dissolved, 
killed  many  of  the  borers  which  were  at 
work  just  under  ground. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  nitrate  of 
soda  and  its  distribution  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  some  farmers  seem  to  think 
this  is  a  complete  fertilizer  and  that  noth¬ 
ing  else  Avill  be  required.  We  have  a 
number  of  letters  from  people  who  say 
they  have  nitrate  and  will  buy  nothing 
else,  and  they  want  to  know'  how  to  use 
it  to  best  advantage.  The  nitrate  is  not 
a  complete  fertilizer.  It  supplies  nitrogen 


in  a  quick  or  available  form,  but  gives 
no  other  needed  plant  food.  By  using  the 
nitrate  alone  you  may  secure  a  heavy 
grow'th  of  vine  or  stalks  on  the  part 
which  develops  above  ground.  There  will 
be  a  rank  growth  of  this  part  of  the 
plant,  but  there  will  not  be  a  strong  de¬ 
velopment  of  seed  unless  phosi)horic  acid 
is  supplied,  and  there  Avill  not  be  a  full 
development  of  root  or  tuber  or  a  sf)lid 
plant  unless  there  is  enough  potash  for 
the  plant's  need.  The  nitrate  is  not  a 
complete  fertilizer,  and  it  is  much  better 
to  use  acid"  i)ho.sphate  or  bone  along 
with  it. 

AHiat  we  may  call  the  first  principles 
of  figuring  out  Ji  balanced  fertilizer  is  to 
remember  that  nitrogen  is  the  element 
which  promotes  growth,  and  is  specially 
needed  in  that  part  of  the  plant  which 
grow's  above  ground.  The  seeds  of  the 
plant  depend  mostly  upon  phosphoric  acid 
for  their  development  and  the  element 
must  be  supplied  along  with  the  nitrogen. 
This  w'ill  be  particularly  true  of  such 
crops  as  beans  or  peas,  where  the  seed  is 
the  edible  part  of  the  plant,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  all  grains.  Potash  is  the  ele- 
men.  which  has  most  to  do  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  starch  and  in  giving  solid, 
healthy  character  to  the  plant.  Thus,  of 
covirse,  such  crops  as  potatoes,  sugar 
beets,  .sweet  corn,  roots  of  all  sorts,  and 
cabbage  are  specially  in  need  of  potash. 

We  have  many  questions  about  the  best 
way  of  applying  fertilizer  to  farm  crops. 
As  a  rule  lime  should  not  be  plowed  un¬ 
der.  There  are  a  few  cases  where  such 
plow'ing  Avill  pay,  but  in  most  cases  the 
best  application  of  lime  is  made  directly 
after  plow’ing.  The  lime  is  put  on  the 
rough  furrows  and  thoroughly  w'orked  in 
with  a  harrow.  This  .scatters  it  well 
through  the  upper  soil,  where  it  is  most 
needed,  and  is  the  best  general  plan  to 
follow.  In  some  eases  the  lime  is  more 
needed  in  the  lower  soil  to  help  break 
up  and  neutralize  the  subsoil.  In  such 
cases  the  lime  may  be  spread  on  top  of 
the  ground  and  plowed  under.  This  plan 
is  often  followed  when  seeding  Alfalfa  on 
heavy  soil.  The  Alfalfa  is  a  deep  feeder, 
sending  its  roots  far  down  into  the. 
ground,  and  ^  the  object  in  plowing  the 
lime  under  is  to  sweeten  or  neutralize 
this  lower  soil.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  it  is  far  better  to  broadcast  after 
plowing  and  harrow  the  lime  in. 

There  is  often  great  controversy  OA'er 
the  best  way  to  use  manure.  Many 
dairymen  haul  the  manure  out  every  day 
and  spread^  on  the  meadows  or  grain  as 
a  top-dres.sing.  When  the  manure  is  to 
be  worked  into  the  gi'ound  most  farmers 
put  it  on  sod  and  plow  under.  With 
coar.se  manure  this  is  probably  the  best 
procedure.  Where  the  manure  has  been 
well  fined  and  broken  up  in  the  compost 
heap  it  can  be  harrowed  in  after  plowing 
like  fertilizer. 

Many  questions  are  asked  about  using 
fertilizer  on  corn.  Where  corn  is  drilled 
or  planted  with  a  machine  a  fertilizer 
attachment  is  commonly  usefl — dropping 
the  fertilizer  with  the  seed.  Where  corn 
Ls  hand  planted  in  hills  we  think  best  re¬ 
sults  will  be  obtained'  by  holding  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  until  the  corn  is  three  or  four 
inches  high,  and  then  scattering  it 
around  the  hills  to  be  hoed  or  cultivated 
in.  This  makes  one  extra  handling,  but 
it  gives  the  corn  a  great  start  just  when 
needed. 


A  Talk  About  Ashes 

Mr.  R.  D.  Forbes,  Assistant  Forester  of 
New  .Tersey,  at  Trenton,  has  issued  a 
bulletin  on  wood  fuel.  He  says  that  it 
requires  about  30  cords  of  hard  wood 
to  produce  a  ton  of  commercial  wood 
ashes.  The  same  quantity  of  wood  con¬ 
sumed  in  a  cook  stove  would  only  produce 
about  1.500  pounds  of  ashes,  although  the 
cook  stove  ashes  Avill  be  much  higher  in 
potash.  The  ordinary  cord  of  W'ood,  how¬ 
ever,  will  not  give  much  over  60  pounds 
of  ashes.  We  have  letters  from  “back-to- 
the-landers”  who  expect  to  burn  tree  trim¬ 
mings  and  brush  and  obtain  ashes  enough 
to  fertilize  the  farm.  It  would  require  50 
or  60  tons  of  such  waste  to  give  them 
ashes  enough  for  five  or  six  acres.  The 
soft  wood  ashes  usually  contain  about 
one-third  less  potash-  than  the  ashes  from 
hard  wood  and  the  quantity  of  the  ash  is 
also  less.  Many  people  are  using  dead 
chestnut  as  fuel,  and  they  must  realize 
that  this  light  fuel  produces  a  less  val¬ 
uable  ash  and  less  of  It  than  hickory  or 
oak.  It  is  figured  that  a  cord  of  oak  will 
produce  about  40  lbs.  of  ashes  if  all  can 
be  saved.  Another  thing  which  many 
farmers  seem  to  forget  is  the  fact  that 
wood  ashes  must  be  kept  under  cover  if 
we  expect  to  save  all  of  the  potash.  Some 
people  throw  them  out  in  a  heap  and 
add  to  them  through  the  Winter.  This 
is  just  like  throwing  money  away,  for  the 
rain  and  melting  snow  will  wash  the 
potash  out  of  the  pile.  With  coal  ashes 
it  does  not  matter  so  much,  as  there  is 
very  little  in  the  coal  ashes  of  value  to 
be  leached  out.  Most  people  will  make 
use  of  the  coal  ashes  this  year,  spreading 
them  on  the  lighter  soils  or  piling  around 
fruit  trees.  The  pure  ash  from  the  coal 
has  little  or  no  value,  but  in  almost  every 
case  some  wood  is  burned  along  with  the 
coal,  and  this  small  amount  of  potash  and 
lime  W'ill  be  found  in  the  coal  ash,  and  is 
well  worth  saving. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Conditions 

POTATO  .AfAKKF.T  T'XSKTTLEn. 

f?liipp('rs  of  potatoes  r.re  having  jileiity 
of  trouble  this  season.  They  can  get  oars 
now  in  most  places,  but  the  country  roads 
are  often  too  muddy  for  hauling,  and  the 
shipping  volume  has  not  increased  much, 
de.spite  the  large  supply  in  grower's 
possession.  Prices  are  up  a  little  at 
some  Easteim  shipping  points,  ranging 
from  .$1  to  ])er  cwt.  in  bulk,  but 

Westeim  shij)ping  jioints  quote  very  low 
figure.s,  from  60  to  SOe.  often  including 
the  cost  of  sacks.  Farmers  are  not  net¬ 
ting  enough  to  encourage  attention  to 
shipment,  and  no  doubt  a  large  quantity 
of  potatoes  will  go  to  feed  the  farm  live 
stock.  Potatoes  and  onioms  are  still  the 
leading  problems.  At  the  present  slow 
rate  of  shipment,  o.OOO  cars  per  week,  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  the  old  stock  can  be 
cleaned  up  in  time.  City  wholesale  prices 
range  from  .$1.25  to  $2  per  cwt.  in  sacks, 
highest  in  Eastern  m.irkets  and  lowest  in 
Western  cities. 

IlEAyV  ST’ri’l.IKS  OF  O.MOXS. 

New  onions,  equal  to  twice  the  amount 
of  old  stock  leh,  are  right  at  hand.  Texas 
will  ship  fully  7,(M1(>  cars  dux-ing  Apidl 
and  May,  while  Califoimia  ma.v  ship  1,000 
cars  in  about  the  same  period.  These 
are  in  addition  to  almost  3,000  cars  of 
old  onions,  although  some  of  the  latter 
are  in  poor  mai’ket  condition,  and  will 
hardly  be  .shipped  while  prices  for  carlot 
goo<l  stoc-k  are  as  low  as  .50c  per  cwt.  in 
some  markets.  The  general  range  is 
higher  than  that,  mostly  7.5c  to  $1.25  in 
large  wholesale  lota,  but  markets  are  slow, 
weak  and  unsatisfactory,  and  seem  likely 
to  remain  that  way  for  months. 

Oi.l)  CABU.VGE  CLEANIXG  tIP. 

Remilining  stocks  of  old  cabbage  of 
poor  keejdng  qualit.v  ai’e  hard  to  sell  in 
competition  with  the  new  arilvals  from 
Texas  and  Louisiana.  Some  lots  of  old 
cabbage  have  .sold  as  low  as  .$10  in  We.st- 
eru  New  York,  and  some  city  markets 
quote  as  low  as  $1.5  per  ton,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  range  of  country  di.stricts  is  $12.50 
to  $20,  and  in  city  markets  $1.5  to  $30 
lier  ton  in  bulk.  Shipments  of  Southeim 
cabbage  ai’e  rajtidly  approaching  400  <*ars 
per  week,  as  compared  with  such  suixplies 
as  remain  of  the  Northern  cabbage  crop, 
which  are  of  little  comsequence  in  the 
markets.  At  some  points  in  the  South 
cabbage  is  reported  .so  abumlant  that  it 
cannot  be  sold.  The  same  is  true  to  some 
extent  of  Southeim  onions  and  .spinach. 
}f?outhern  growers,  remembering  the  high 
prices  of  last  Spring,  planted  libei-al  acre¬ 
age  of  early  vegetables.  The  later  South¬ 
ern.  planting,  accoi-ding  to  indications,  will 
not  be  so  liberal. 

BEANS  SHOW  l.ITTLK  CHANGE. 

t 

The  bean  market  is  in  ji  steady  pcKsi- 
tion  because  of  the  large  iiortion  of  the 
stock  which  has  been  taken  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  at  fixed  prices,  but  in  the  East 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  damaged  white 
stock  that  is  hard  to  .sell,  and  its  pre.s- 
ence  weakens  the  general  mai-ket  a  little. 
5'hus  Michigan  navies  have  declined 
neaidy  $1  p(*r  cwt.,  to  $32.50  f.  o.  b.  De- 

ix- oit.  Prices  to  growers  in  Western  New 
Yoi-k  bean  .section  ■were  about  steady 
at  about  $12  to  $13  per  cwt.,  and  most 
city  markets  show  no  improvement  or 
change,  with  the  general  range  not  far 
above  or  below  $34  per  cwt.  in  sacks. 
'I'he  problem  of  getting  good  seed  for  this 
yeiir  is  bothering  growers  in  the  East. 
Ho  much  of  the  white  stock  is  too  moist, 
and  so  .much  of  the  dry  stock  has  been 

x- anned,  that  the  sexsl  supply  is  un- 
usxially  light. 

Al’I'EE  NtAKKETS  QUIET. 

i'he  aiiple  situation  is  working  out  in 
a  satisfactory  way,  with  no  special  fea¬ 
tures.  The  large  stock  of  boxed  apples 
in  storage  is  going  out  quietly  at  steady 
prices,  i'here  is  no  difliculty  in  selling 
choice  banel  stock  and  ])rices  appear 
firm  ;  best  lots  of  Raid  wins  ranging  from 
$4.50  to  .$6  in  wholesale  lot.s  in  the 
large  mai’kets.  Hj)y  and  (Jreening  .sell 
a  little  higher  than  Bahhvin,  while  Itu.s- 
sett  and  Ren  Ravis  sell  a  little  lowei*. 
Apjde  shipments  have  ranged  from  600 
to  700  cars  per  -week  during  the  past 
month.  They  would  be  much  less  w'ere 
it  not  for  the  shipments  of  boxed  ai)ple.s 
out  of  cold  stoi'ag**,  Avhich  comprise  fully 
ihalf  of  the  bulk  of  the  movement. 

G.  B,  F. 


Philadelphia  Markets 
lU.’TTEH. 


Nearby  jirints,  41)  to  .50c;  tub,  choice, 
4.5  to  36c;  common  to  good,  40  to  43c. 

1;ggs. 

Fancy,  nearby.  32  to  43c ;  gatlnu'ed, 
iehoi(;e.  3S  to  4(»<-;  common  to  goo<l.  .‘{.3 
to  :57c. 

J.IVE  J’Ori.TKY. 

Choice  young  roosters.  3H  to  42c; 
lower  grades,  32  to  3,5c ;  old  roosters.  30 
to  32c ;  ducks,  3.S  to  42c  ;  geese.  3S  to  42c ; 
pigeon.s,  pair,  25  to  4.5c. 

DJiKS.SKI)  )*OUI.TKY. 

Fancy  fowls.  3.5  to  36c;  fair  to  good, 

32  to  33c;  broilers,  30  to  42c;  roasters. 

33  to  .3,5c;  turkeys.  .‘>4  to  40c;  ducks,  2S 
to  :5.3c  ;  geese,  25  to  2Sc. 

IKUIT.S. 

1 

Apples,  Winesap.  .$4  to  ,$6;  llubbard.s- 
ton,  $.3  to  $5;  It.aldwin,  $.3. .50  to  $6; 


Home  Roauty.  .$4  to  $,5..50:  York  Im¬ 
perial.  .$.'5  to  $5;  Ren  Davis.  ,$3  to  .$4.50; 
Strawberries,  (p..  20  to  40c. 

vkgetabi.es. 

Potatoes.  300  lbs..  $1.,50  to  ,$3..S.5; 
sweet  potatoe.s.  bu..  $3.  to  $3.50:  lettuce, 
bu.,  $1  to  .$3;  .sinnach,  bbl..  $3.25  to 
$2.2.5 :  kale,  bbl.,  65c  to  .$3  ;  cabbage,  old. 
ton.  .$20  to  $25;  new,  bbl.,  .$1  to  $3.50; 
onions.  300  lbs.,  05  to  00c;  mushrooms, 
lb..  .30  to  4.5c ;  turnips.  100  lbs..  40c  to 
$3  :  string  beans,  bu.,  $3.50  to  .$3.,50. 

H.\Y  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  No.  1.  $30  to  .$31;  No.  2,  .$2,S  to 
.$2.S ;  No.  :>,  .$2(5  to  .$27 ;  clover,  mixcul. 
.$27  to  .$20;  .straw,  rye.  .$30..50  to  ,$23  ..50; 
oat  and  wheat,  .$1,S  to  $30. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  arrival  of  mild  weather  has  made 
a  big  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
city  markets,  especially  with  retailei'x?, 
who  can  now  .sell  again  in  the  op<>n  and 
run  small  risk  of  stuff  freezing.  Rutter, 
eggs  and  potatoes  are  decidedly  off,  and 
.•il)ples  have  dropped  .at  least  half  a 
dollai’,  but  the  demand  for  vegetables 
gemuailly  keei)s  lu-ices  up.  Poultry  is 
not  strong. 

Activity  is  shown  in  the  Western  New 
Y"ork  canning  factories,  some  of  them 
having  big  C(>ntracts  for  putting  up  cans 
of  pork  and  beans  for  the  soldiers.  They 
are  making  contracts  with  faianers  for  a 
big  crop  of  their  specialties  and  are 
fui'nishing  them  sweidcorn  seed  at  about 
$3.5  per  bu. 

Potatoes  are  just  now  firm,  as  receipts 
.are  light,  (piotations  being  ,S5c  to  $1  per 
bu.,  with  sweets  .$2..50  per  h.-imper.  Ap¬ 
ples  are  not  above  ,$(>  for  Greening,  which 
run  5()c  above  Rahlwin.  Rox  apples  are 
$2  for  Winesap  to  .$2..50  for  Spitz  per 
box.  Common  apj)les  iii-e  not  above  .$3.50 
per  bbl. 

Onions  aie  v<a'y  low',  2.5  to  75c  for 
Western  per  3<)()-lb.  bag,  with  home¬ 
grown  .$1  per  bu.  aud  Sixanish  ,$1.75  to  .$3 
pei‘  exalte.  Reans  are  as  high  as  ever, 
,$8.50  to  .$0  jier  bu.  Vegetables  are  $1 
to  $1.40  for  old  beets,  25  to  75c  for  car¬ 
rots.  $1.25  to  $3.50  for  parsnips,  and 
$1.6.5  to  .$1.7.5  for  white  turixips  per  bu. ; 
new  beets  are  50  to  00c ;  celery,  2.5c  to 
$1 ;  parsley,  20  to  50c ;  radishes,  30  to 
40c,  and  vegetable  oyster  60  to  70c  per 
doz.  bunches;  xaxbbage  is  .$1.2.5  to  .$3.7.5 
lier  100  lbs.  for  ohl  and  $1.2,5  to  .$1.75 
for  new  Florida  per  hamper ;  lettixce,  75c 
to  .$1  per  2-doz.  box,  $2.2.5  to  .$2,75  per 
('alifornia  crate:  yellow  turnips,  $1.25 
to  $1.7.5  per  bbl.;  hothoixse  cucumbex’S, 
$1.75  to  .$2.25  per  doz. 

There  is  a  big  croj)  of  citrus  fx'uits  in 
Califxirnia,  so  that  the  prices  here  ax-e 
not  sti’ong.  Oranges  and  lemons  now 
raxige  about  the  same  at  $5..50  to  $7.75, 
aud  grapefruit  at  .$3..50  to  $6  per  box. 
Rananas  are  $2  to  $5  per  bunch  of  8  to 
11  hands  each.  Strawberries  do  not  in¬ 
crease  in  quantity  or  change  in  price 
from  40  to  45c  for  fancy. 

Rutter  is  easy,  axid  down  to  45c  for 
extra  creamery,  40  to  41c  for  best  dairy, 
34  to  40c  for  crock  axid  25  to  28c  for 
low  grades,  with  oleomargarine  25  to  26c. 
Much  effort  is  made  to  sell  nut  butter 
at  about  oleo  prices.  Cheese  is  also 
ea.sy  at  28f;  for  top  grade,  25  to  26c  for 
xiew  and  31  to  .‘life  for  limburger.  Eggs 
are  temporarily  strongtii*,  but  prices  ax'e 
down  to  42  to  43c  for  white  hennery, 
aud  3.S  to  30c  for  State  and  Western 
candled. 

I’oultry  is  strong  on  account  of  light 
offerings  at  37  to  :i.8c  for  fi'ozen  tui’key, 
.‘12  to  3.5c  for  fowl  and  chicken,  27  to  28c 
for  old  roosters.  Diurks  and  geese  are 
on  a  par  at  35  to  36c 
Live  poultry  is  about 
dressed.  It  is  coming  in 

Maple  sugar  is  weak  oxi  account  of  the 
big  runs  of  .saix,  at  22  to  28c  per  lb., 
with  syrup  $2  to  .$2.10  per  gal.  Honey 
is  up  to  26  to  30c  on  account  of  its 
use  for  sugar.  ./.  W. 


for  all  grades. 
3c  lower  thaxi 
very  slow. 


5Iilch  cows,  per  head,  ,$80  to  $300; 
veal  calves,  3  4c  per  lb. ;  buttei’,  .50c  per 
lb. ;  i»otatoes,  7.5c  per  bu. ;  beans,  $7  to  .$8 
p<‘r  bu.  Eggs,  40c  per  doz.  Milk  for 
month  of  March,  .$3.10  per  cwt.,  3  per 
cent.  G.  c. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Gakde.v  Gxxide. — The  Amateur  Gar- 
denex’s’  Handbook.  This  3.s  the  third  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  very  helpful  book,  covering  both 
the  useful  and  ornamental  side  of  the 
home  grounds.  There  are  chapters  on 
roses,  hardy  flowers,  trees  and  shrubs, 
annuals  and  biennuals,  bulbs  and  hardy 
ferns ;  fruits  aud  vegetables  are  dis- 
<-ussed,  aud  there  are  useful  garden 
[ilans.  Greenhouses,  hotbeds  aud  fx’ames 
are  descxdbed  in  practical  terms,  with 
helpful  illustrations.  The  book  contains 
a  great  mass  of  varied  information,  ren¬ 
dered  easily  accessihle  by  a  copious  index. 
There  are  3:36  pagi's,  illustrated  by'  xxiany 
idans.  diagrams  aud  pictui-es.  Published 
by  A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  in  stiff  paper  covex-,  75  cents;  in 
cloth.  $1.2,5. 

Farm  Mechanics,  by  Herbert  A. 
Sbearex-.  A  handy  little  A'olume,  with  a 
mass  of  condensed  information  about 
tools,-  shop  wox-k,  machines  and  accessories 
on  the  fai-m.  A  surprising  number  of 
conveniences  designed  to  make  fai-m  woi'k 
easier  are  illustrated  and  de.scribed,  aud 
there  are  also  practical  plans  for  farm 
waterw'ork.s,  sewage  disposal,  etc.  A  val¬ 
uable  addition  to  the  farm  library.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Frederick  ,1.  Drake  &  Co.,  ('hi- 
cago;  250  pages,  300  original  illustra¬ 
tions;  cloth  binding;  price  $3.00, 


Are  You  Building  or 
Re-Modeiing  a  Bam? 

Our  big  drafting  department  is  at  your  service  free  of  charge  if  you’re 
thinking  of  building  or  re-modeling  your  barn.  The  experience  we  have 
had  with  thousands  of  up-to-date  dairymen  large  and  small  enables  us  to 
advise  you  on  the  right  barn  to  fit  your  particular  needs. 

.  There  is  no  charge — no  obligation  in  connection  with  this  service.  We 
are  glad  to  help. 

And  if  you’re  considering  installing  barn  equipment,  the  STAR  Line  in¬ 
cludes  everything  from  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions  and  Mangers  and  Water 
Bowls  and  Steel  Pens  for  Cows,  Calves,  Bulls  and  Hogs  to  Bull  Staffs  and 
Ventilating  Systems. 


_  Stalls, 

Sta  nchions’^Aitter  Carriers 


Our  equipment  offers  many  patented  features.  The  unit  System— the 
Arch  Construction — ^the  STAR  Instantaneous  Anjuster — the  Curb  Clamp — 
the  STAR  Stall  is  unique  and  practical.  The  Giant  STAR  Stanchion  is  easily 
adjustable,  the  strongest  made  and  Wood-Lined;  locks  with  one  hand  and 
has  the  Automatic  Sure  Stop.  Star  Litter  Carrier  Systems  fit  every  need. 

Get  in  touch  with  us.  Our  catalogs  are  yours  for  the 
asking  and  our  Barn  Plan  Department  is  at  your  service. 

STAR  goods  sold  by  best  dealers  everywhere 

HUNT-HELM-FERRIS  &  CO.,  23  Hunt  St.,  Harvw),in. 

New  York  Branch;  Industrial  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


J 


Benton 
10  Days' 
Trial 


Insures  crop  success  In  wet 
land.  Saves biUsides.  DlgsV- 
shaped  dltcXi  In  any  soil.  Ad¬ 
justable  to  narrow  or  wide  cot. 

Mostly  steel.  Reversible, 
Eciuals  100  men.  Write  for 
free  book,  prices,  termsand 
money  -  back  Kuarantee. 
'^^Slmplei  Fann  Ditcher  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  Owensboro,  Kr. 


Don’t  BUY  A  FARM 

until  you  inspect  this  48-acre,  general  fai-tn  with  stock, 
crops,  tools  included  for  #4,000.  $1,000  cash.  Com¬ 

fortable  buildings.  5  acres  timber.  Ch.-stnut  loam  soil. 
Philadelphia  Trolley,  1  mile.  inanufacduring  towns, 
convenient.  I’a'  ticulars,  catalogue,  llontcomei  y,  B\icks 
County  otferings  tbrongh  II.  C.  KKESK  .fc  SON, 
0  Ka.t  Airy  Street,  Norrlslowii,  l’n. 


FARM  Bargain 

Exceptional  opportunity  to  purchase 

Suburban  farm.  $6,5  per  acre.  Reasonable 
terms.  ;J78  acres.  7  miles  from  Richmond. 
High  state  of  cultivation.  Well  improved. 
Subdivided,  fenced  fields.  Orchard  (1000  bear¬ 
ing  trees.)  Excellent  outbuildings.  Well- 
stocked  fish  pond.  Owner  wishes  to  retire. 
Bargain,  but  no  exchange. 

J.  A.  CONNELLY  &  CO.,  Seventh  &  Franklin  Sis.,  Richmond,  Va- 


A  REAL  VERMONT  FARM  soLtfSrcKLv 

200  acres,  7.5  tillage,  balance  pasture,  and  about 
2,000  cords  of  wood  aud  pulp.  Only  miles 

from  railroad  and  good,  smart  village.  Good 
two-story  house  and  barn.  Sugar  orchard,  also 
apple  orchard.  Spring  water  suptily.  Also  con¬ 
siderable  stock,  including  horses,  cows,  hogs, 
liens,  farm  imiilements,  tools,  etc.  Write  for 
eoini)Iete  list,  itrice  and  easy  terms.  Ellsworth  & 
Corkins,  185  Bank  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Don’t  Send  a 

V  These  Len-Mort  work  and  outdoor  shoes  are  such  wonderful  value 
^  that  we  gladly  send  them,  no  money  down.  You  will  find  them  so  well- 
made  and  so  stylish  and  such  a  big  money  saving 

bargain  that  you  will  surely  keep  them.  So  don’t  hesitate.^ 

Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon.  We  will  send  a  pair  of  | 
your  size.  No  need  for  you  to  pay  retailers’  prices  when 
you  can  buy  direct  from  us— and  know  what  you  are 
getting  before  you  pay  even  a  penny.  Dealers  get  $5.00 , 
and  $6.00  for  shoes  not  near  so  good.  Act  now.  Mail 
the  coupon  today  while  the  special  offer  holds  good. 

Great  Shoe  Offer 

We  can’t  tell  you  enough  about  these  shoes 
here.  This  shoe  is  built  to  meet  the  demand  of 
an  outdoor  city  workers’  shoe  as  well  es  for 
the  modern  farmer.  Send  and  see  fer 
yourself  what  they  are.  Built  on  etylich 
lace  Blucher  last.  The  special  tanning 
process  makes  the  leather  proof  against 
acid  in  milk,  manure,  soil,  gasoline,  etc.  They 
outwear  3  ordinary  pairs  of  shoes.  Your  choice  of 
wide,  medium  or  narrow.  Very  flexible,  soft  and 
easy  on  the  feet.  Made  by  a  special  process 
which  leaves  all  the  “life”  in  the  leather  and 

Eves  it  wonderful  wear-resisting  quality, 
ouble  leather  soles  and  heels.  Dirt 
and  waterproof  tongue.  Heavy 
chrome  leather  tops.  Just 
slip  them  on  and  see  if  they 
are  not  the  most  comfort¬ 
able.  easiest,  most  wond¬ 
erful  shoes  you  ever  wore 
Pay  only  $3.65  on  arrivai. 

If  after  careful  examina¬ 
tion  you  don’t  find  them 
all  youexpect.scndthem 
back  and  we  will  return 
your  money.  No  obli- 

fation  on  you  at  all. 

his  is  at  our  risk,  not 
yours. 


Send 


Leonard- 
Morton  &  Co. 

Dept,  36  Chicago 

Send  the  Lon-Mort  Shoes 
prepaid.  I  will  pay  $3.65  on  ai  - 
rival,  and  examine  them  carefully. 
If  I  am  not  satisfied,  will  Send  them  buck 
ami  you  will  refund  my  money. 


Si’/.e . . . . . .  .Width. 


Only  the  coupon— no  money.  That  brings 
these  splendid  shoes  prepaid.  You  are  to 
be  the  judge  of  quality,  style  and  value. 
Keep  them  only  if  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  Be  sure  to  give  size  and  width.  Mail 
the  coupon  now. 

Leonard-Morton  &  Co. 

Dept.  36  Chicago 


Kamc. 


Age . Married  or  sini^le. 


Address. 


538 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Hatch^ 

Strong  Chicks' 

Increase  egg^-yleld,  fertility  and  hatch- 
ability  by  conditioninsT  your  breeding 
birds  with  , 

PRATTS ' 

POULTRY  REGULATOR- 

Have  more  ceea  to  Incubate,  larger  baitbes 
£ne  cbicks.  Coafa  bat  Jc.  a  hen  per  ] 
month.  Pays  big  diridends- 

Our  Guarantee 

^  **Yottr  money  back  if 


[t>> 


not  aatiafied’ '  backs 
all  Fisus  Prepatatiooa* 


Baby 

Chicks 


S.  C.  IV.  Leghornfi 
R.  &  S.  C.  R»  f.  Rffds 
B.  Rocks 


pUREBRED. 
^  Strong-,  Livable. 
From  heavy  -  laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


HILLPOT’ 

RUALity  chick 


CHICKS 


Traue-Hark 


Book 

FREE 


start  you  right  in  profit¬ 
able  poultry  raising. 
Strong,  sturdy,  -well  hatch¬ 
ed  chicks,  from  heaviest 
egg-laying  strains,  safe 
arrival  guaranteed. 

S.  C.  W,  Leglioriui 
Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
Wyanclottes 

W.  F.  IIII.H'O'J' 

Box  1  ,  Frenchtowii.N.,!. 


45%  in  November 

Our  S.  C.  REDS  led  first  i  vvoek.s  of  N.  A.Contest(Dela- 
ware  ofticial)  with  *5%  prodtiotion  against  13^ 
average  for  the  100  pens.  We  hn-ed  liens  fiirogg-tyiio 
as  dairymen  breed  cows  for  milk.  Our  S.  C.  White 
w  wi  /V  n  mr  are  uumatched.  Pen  “A  ” 

I  rlvHlllllllS  headed  hv  son  of  SH-egg 
MjIj  It  V  tiLlI  ij  hen,  “If*  by  grandsons. 

Hatching  eggs  LEGHORNS  or  REDS— Pelt  A.  liens25U 
to  280  egg-t.vi>e,  $5  for  1.5,  t25for  lOU.  Pen  B,  hens  200  to 
2.‘i0  egg-tyjio,  $3  for  15j  »15  for  lOO.  I’eii  C,  hens  1.50  to 
20U  oBK-tyi>e,  $10  for  100.  The  best  Is  the  cheapest.  Cataloi/. 

HOPEWELL  FARMS,  -  Box  161-R,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

-.500  for  delivery  every  Tuesday  in  April  at  $IG  per 
lOU:  $8.50  per  50;  $4.50  per  25.  Also  2,000  White  Leg¬ 
horn  chix  weekly.  $14  per  100;  $7..50 per  50;  $4per25. 
I  iriier  now  and  get  yotir  chicks  quick;  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  My  free  circular  *ells  why  the  BLACK  LEG¬ 
HORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed 
Oiiearth.  Write  today,  a.  E.  IUMI*TON,Box  It,l'llutoiTii,!«.  J. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  and  Yearling  Hens 

spl.aS  each.  FOREST  FARM. Ropkaway,  N.  J. 

Stop!  Look!!  Read!!! 

Shortage  of  labor  and  feed  forces  us  to  sacrifice 

500  Lincoln  Leghorn  Pullets  and 
250  WyckoII  Leghorn  Breeders 

Well  wintered.  Not  forced.  Now  laying  strong. 
Prleect  to  go. 

JEWETT  BROS„  SKANEATELES,  N,  Y. 


All  YSu.Hatch" 

Give  them  a  strong  start,  prevent  losses 
and  disease,  by  feeding  for  first  three 
weeks 

PRATTS 

BABY  CHICK  FOOD 

'*A  baby  food  for  baby  chick*.”  Then  oso 
Pratt*  Poultry  Regulator  in  nsual  ration  to 
.  keep  them  growing.  Chick  Book 

FREE,  i 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

Philadelphia 
Chicago  ,ii 

Torouto 


Mattituck  ^ar  m™ 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  selected  breeders— one  and 
two  years  old,  on  free  range- the  result  of  3  yrs. 
trap-nesting  and  selective  breeding— mated  to  cock¬ 
erels  bred  from  200  to  2,52-egg  hens  and  200  to  288-egg 
cocks.  We  have  1,800  hens  of  our  own  breeding. 
“We  positively  do  not  sell  any  eggs  or  chicks  which  are  not 
produced  by  our  own  stock  on  our  own  farm.”  Circular. 
Arthur  H.  Penny,  Box  Y,  Mattituck,  N.Y 


Exclu¬ 

sively 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS,  WITH  EGG 
RECORDS  UP  TO  274  EGGS  IN  ONE  YEAR. 

3.000  breeder.-!  on  free  farm  range.  Inoculated  and  free 
from  lice,  the  finest  lot  I  ever  owned.  Now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  Baby  Chicks,  March  and  April  delivery.  Capa¬ 
city,  10  to  12.000  weekly.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in 
any  quantity.  Order  well  in  edvaiice  this  year  as  demand 
will  far  exceed  the  supply.  My  Book  “Protils  in  Poultry  Hoop¬ 
ing  Solvod,"  free  with  all  810  orders.  Circulars  free. 
RIlUAR  BKI008,  Box  75,  IMeneaiit  Valley,  N.  T. 

EGGS  WHITE  LEGHORNS  CHICKS 

Do  you  want  the  best  for  your  foundation  stock, 
or  new  blood  for  your  flock?  Then  order  from  an 
Old  Established  Breeder.  We  are  not  a  Hatchery. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ONLY. 

Our  prices  are  as  low  as  can  consistently  be 
named  under  present  conditions. 

Spring  Water  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Stockton,  N.  J. 

LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 

STAND  FOR  EQGS 

at  Storrs  1913-1914  tliey  won  the  egg-luying  contest, 
ten  hens  laying  2088  eggs.  At  Storrs  1915-1916 — lead¬ 
ing  lieghorn  pen — 2034  eggs.  At  Vineland  1916-1917 
the  Shiirts  ami  Voegtlen  pen  direct  from  me  were 
third  with  2115  eggs.  This  is  the  stock  U  want. 
Il.-itching  eggs,  chicks  ami  stock  for  sale. 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 


^LEGHORN  BREEDERS'^ 

“With  The  Lay  Bred  in  Them” 

We  olfei-  White  Leghorn  males  and  females  at 
iiiodei-ate  prices.  Carefully  .selected  birds  from 
om-  strain  of  exceptionally  heavy  layers.  Many 
fully  pedigreed.  11  eal  thy^v  ig  or  o  u  s— produc¬ 
tive.  J'h'ci‘11  bint  brerl  <ind  reared  by  us.  Satislac- 
tioii  assured.  Write  your  wants.  Circular  free. 

SPRECHER  BROS.,  Box  40,  Rohrerstown,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  EGGS 

FROM  TRAPNESTED  HENS 

■with  records  of  1.50  up  to  284  eggs.  All  males  have  ped¬ 
igrees,  200  up  to  284.  5  Pedigreed  cock  liirds  for  sale. 
(Missl  FRANCES  H.  MERSEREAU.West  Willington,  Ct. 

S.C.Buff  Leghorns 

Winners  at  1917  National  All-Leghorn  Show.  Stock 
or  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cinnilars  free. 
Eggs  from  utility  pen,  $1.50  per  15;  $9  per 
WALTER  V.  Olney,  R  D.  No.  7,  Naples,  14.  Y. 

y  T  —  X-  _T_  : _ ^  17  From  our  large  size, 

1-la.tCtllIlS  txggS  high  prodneing 
White  Leghorns.  They  are  mateii  both  for  Prolific 
laying  and  Vigor.  We  can  supply  in  any  quantity 
at  reasonable  prices.  WEWAPPO  FARM,  Midvale,  N  J. 

CirirRrod  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  PEDIGREED  COCKERELS  with 
egg  DlBD  i-ecords  205  to  265  used  in  matings.  Lliick^s 
and  Eggs.  Catalog.  Lovell  Gordon,  Esperance,  N.T. 


BABY 

CHIX 

■  I 

I 


From  a  Heavy  Laying  Strain  of 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Bred^r  size,  vigor  and  heavy  egg  production,  and  liave  record-breaking 
record.s  for  heavy  winter  laying.  Average, 47?l  during  winter  months.  1  rrzes 
won  wherever  .shown.  LARGE  CAPACITY 

enables  me  to  ship  all  orders  promptly  and  you  get  the  chicks  when  ymt 
want  them.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Do  not  iilace  aii  order  for  chicks  elsewhere  before  senaing 
for  our  catalog.  Bahy  Chicks,  $9  per  50;  $16  per  100;  $1;50  per  1.000.  ,  •  ,  ^  i. 

HATCHING  EOGS— $3.50  per  50;  $7  per  100;  $65  per  1,000.  Also  furnish  chicks  for  bioileis. 
A  few  choice  cork  birds  for  sale.  Send  lor  our  catalog. 

LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM  Archer  W.  Davis,  Pr^  MOUNT  SINAI,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


■IMMI 


Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Chicks 

Hatcbing  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated  farm  raised  birds,  selected 
for  their  pi-olific  layiiig  iiualities  and  vigor.  We  cau  supply  eggs  iu  any  quantity, 
in  season,  from  our  matings  of 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks,  Day-Old  Chicks 

We  can  supplv  iu  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns;  Day-Old  Ducklings  we  can  supply  iu  limited  quantities. 

Price  List  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Stores  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  Ist.  There  are  lo 
pullets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uni¬ 
form  treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and 
the  feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  con¬ 
tinues  for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover 
the  number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the 
current,  week,  and  also  the  total  number  of 
eggs  laid  since  the  first  of  last  November.  The 
contest  will  end  November  1st,  at  which  time 
these  birds  will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of 
pullets  entered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
March  20: 

BARRED  ROCKS  Week  Total 

MerrlttM.  Clark.  Conn .  47  397 

Hairy  H.  Ober,  N  J .  38  396 

Richard  Allen.  Mas.s .  53  589 

Jules  IT.  Francais.  L.  I .  •5<>  659 

Tom  J.  Adamson,  Canada .  51  61-3 

Fairflelds  Poultry  Farms.  N.  11 .  37  4(U 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario .  39  364 

Hodman  Schaff.  N.  H .  38  5W 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y .  43  w7 

John  C.  Philips.  Mass .  55  468 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y .  44  5^ 

Ingleslcle  Farm.N.  Y .  52  4il 

Agricultural  College,  Oregon .  43  40- 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  41  150 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass....  46  408 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass .  41  366 

Manomet  Farm,  Mass .  34  262 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn .  25  327 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm. Conn .  38  4.34 

Obed  (4.  Knight.  It.  1 .  47  740 

IJrayman  Farm.  N.  11 .  48  616 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario .  38  5.0 

Vine  Hill  Farm.  Mass .  26  361 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y .  47  542 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa .  30  44.) 

F  \V.  Harris.  N.  Y .  50  606 

l.aurel  Hill  Fa  m.  H.  1 .  45  518 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  38  608 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Fred  Rockwood.  N.  U . -50  415 

Cook  &  Porter.  .Mass . 49  657 

J.  J.  Haiisro,  Vt .  25  SbS 

J)r.  N.  \V.  Sanborn.  Mass .  38  44.t 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn .  42  .5i0 

H.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn .  47  4ai 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Conyers  Farm  Conn . . .  37  305 

Chas.  H.  Dan.-,  Mass .  55  .558 

Fllntstone  Farm.  Mass .  29  3.56 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Conn .  42  330 

Charles  O.  Poihemus,  N.  Y .  46  329 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  46  4:t9 

Stiringdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  44  3^ 

Natick  Farm,  R.  1 .  23  IM 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  40  597 

Richard  Allen,  Mass .  .53  678 

A.  W.  Rumery.  N.  H .  38  373 

Archie  it.  Colburn.  N.  n .  33  224 

Allan's  Hardtobeat  Ueds.H.  1 .  45  542 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.  H .  45  437 

W.  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  33  408 

Jacob  K.  Jansen. Conn . .  47  5OT 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  45  344 

BUTTERCUPS 

Hiddenhurst  Buttercup  Yds.,  N.  Y .  41  173 

OREGONS 

AgrlculturalCollege,  Corvallis, Ore....  40  667 

ORLOFFS 

W.  H.  Bassett,  Cheshire.  Conn .  46  344 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y .  38  462 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

K.  D.  Bird,  Conn .  40  429 

Blue  Aud'aluslanClub  of  Aiuerica.N.Y.  37  324 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn .  33  446 

Braeside  I'oultry  Farm,  Pa .  44  61.) 

J.  O.  LeFevre.  N.  T .  48  W6 

Uermon  E  While.  N  J .  30  434 

Will.  L.  Gilbert  Home. Conn .  29  2i8 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  45  421 

P.O  Platt.  Pa .  33  282 

Greend:ile  Farms.  N.  Y .  46  44- 

Dautrieh  Bros., Conn .  35  40-2 

B.  8.  Ells,  N.  J .  43  496 

llollywood  Farm,  Wash .  42  570 

Will  Barron,  England .  36  393 

Tom  Barron,  England .  40  41.) 

Miss  N.  H.  Bell,  England .  50  4<7 

Bushkill  Poultry  F;.rin,  Pa .  36  414 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 53  60.5 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 7 .  35  476 

Bayville  Farms,  N.  J .  47  4M 

Margareta  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio .  42  442 

Lovell  Gordon,  N.T .  34  339 

E  A.  Ballard,  Pa .  25  414 

W.  E.  Atkinson.  Conn .  48  03.t 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 44  476 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  40  Ml 

Cliflord  1.  Stoddard.  Conn .  41  435 

(ieorge  Phillips.  Conn....... . 52  4w 

J.  F.  Crowley,  Mass .  36  3^ 

M.  T.  Lindsay.  N.  Y .  43  3^ 

H.  K.  Gates,  Conn .  32  313 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa .  45  M3 

Royal  Farms.  Inc.,  Conn .  42  344 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J .  20  297 

W.  K.  Robinson.  Ill .  45  347 

Wln-isweep  Farm.  Conn  .  39  343 

Prescott’s  Poultry  L’lace,  Conn .  37  400 

W.  J.  Cocking.  N.  J .  44  272 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  42  ol3 

Fredonla  Farm.  Conn . . .  -44  -61 

HillviewFarm,  Mo .  48  346 

Conyers  Farm.  Conn .  45  338 

Frances  H.  Mersereau,  Conn .  41  360 

Lakewood  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  41  352 

Henry  B.  Heine,  N.  J .  47  300 

Total .  4117  43648 


April  f),  1918 

the  agreement  that  will  make  liim  liable 
for  half  the  cost  of  the  feed,  iu  view  of 
the  fact  that  you  liavc  to  cook  ‘the 
chicken,  I  believe  that  you  will  come 
out  well  ahead  of  the  game.  As  for  buy¬ 
ing  the  feed  for  mouths  ahead.  I  .shouldn’t 
do  it.  Hand  to  mouth  buying  is  about 
all  that  any  of  us  dare  indulge  iu  now, 
unless  opportunity  offers  to  buy  some 
grain  at  an  obviously  low  price.  No  one 
knows,  of  course,  what  grain  prices  will 
be  iu  the  comiug  months,  but  they  are 
high  enough  now  to  make  gambling  upon 
their  going  higher  undesirable,  at  least, 
iu  my  opinion. 

The  New  York  market  for  broilera 
early  in  the  season  is  a  good  one.  though 
you  may  find  a  local  outlet  for  yours  at 
better  luices.  Early  hatched  tdiicks  that 
could  he  sold  as  broilers  before  July 
first  have  usually  been  jirofitable.  After 
that  time  the  price  drops  rapidly  and  it 
has  been  merely  a  matter  of  getting  out 
of  the  broilers  then  on  hand  tit  as  little 
loss  a.s  possible.  m.  b.  d. 


Sour  Milk  for  Chicks 


I  have  noticed  article.s  where  .sour  milk 
Wits  g<K)d  for  young  chicks.  Is  it  true 
that  sour  milk  will  prevent  white  diar¬ 
rhea?  When  and  how  should  it  be  fed? 
Which  Is  best  for  the  chicks,  sour  or 
clabbered  or  sweet?  li.  C. 

New  Jersey. 

Sour  milk  will  not  prevent  true  white 
diarrhea,  or  any  other  disease,  so  far  as 
we  know.  It  is.  however,  one  of  the  best 
foods  for  growing  chicks  that  we  ctua 
provide  them  with,  and,  by  increttsing 
their  strength  and  vigor,  will  render  them 
more  resistant  to  any  disease  liable  t» 
attack  them.  It  has  been  thought  that 
the  lactic  acid  in  sour  milk  had  disease 
preventive  properties  not  possessed  by 
other  foods,  and  it  is  po.ssible  that  it  may ; 
at  any  rate,  it  is  quite  certain  that  milk 
in  any  form,  soured,  clabbered  or  sweeto 
is  a  most  valuable  help  in  raising  chicka. 
My  own  preference  is  for  soured  milk, 
and  for  clabbered  milk  when  I  hare 
enough  of  it  so  that  I  feel  that  I  can 
afford  to  throw  away  the  whey.  Whey, 
however,  has  considerable  food  value  and 
.should  not  he  discarded  as  Morthless. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  Balanced  Poultry  Ration 

In  a  back  number  of  No^'ember  or  De¬ 
cember,  1917,  you  gave  a  list  of  different 
poultry  feeds  with  the  equivalent  of  yolks 
and  whites  produced  from  each  feed.  Is 
the  following  ration  well  balanced?  Dry 
mash — Ground  oats,  CO  lbs. ;  cornmeal,  80 
lbs. :  middlings,  20  lbs. ;  bran.  10  lbs. ; 
meat  scraps  or  tankage,  30  lbs. ;  table 
salt,  2  pounds;  ground  charcoal,  4  lbs. 
Dry  mash  before  them  all  the  time; 
scratch  grain  fed  afternoons.  Scratch 
grain — Cracked  corn.  50  lbs. ;  oats,  200 
lbs. ;  wheat,  50  lbs.  They  clean  up  whole 
ration  at  same  time ;  100  hens,  in  about 
five  weeks.  Am  I  feeding  them  enough,  or 
too  much?  MBS.  c.  M.  G. 

Ontai'io,  Canada. 

Your  ration  computes  as  follows : 

Yolks.  Whites. 


Ground  oats.  60  lbs.  .  .  . 

..  117 

93 

Cornmeal,  30  lbs . 

. .  78 

40.5 

Middlings,  20  Ih.s . 

41 

42.4 

Bran,  10  lbs . 

15.5 

20.5 

251.5 

196.4 

Beef  scrap.s,  30  lbs.... 

.31.8 

332.1 

283.3 

528.5 

The  tibove  is  the  total  egg  elements  in 
your  dry  mash. 

Scratch  Feed — 

Cracked  corn,  50  lbs . . .  127.5  07 

t>ats,  200  lbs .  300  310 

Wheat,  50  lbs .  121.5  91 


Adding  the  dry  mash  we 
hax^e  . 


A  Beginner  with  Poultry 

I  have  just  started  in  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness  ;  my  husband  hits  turned  the  mtiu- 
agement’of  the  chickens  over  to  me,  with 
the  use  of  the  incubator,  brooder,  etc., 
and  I  am  to  have  all  I  make.  All  I  have 
to  do,  for  the  use  of  these  things,  is  to 
furnish  our  family  of  three  with  eggs 
and  chickens  for  the  table.  As  I  have  to 
buv  all  the  feed,  I  want  to  buy  it  to 
the  verv  best  advantage.  I  believe  we 
have  about  50  or  OO  hens  now,  and  I 
have  70  little  chicks,  about  two  weeks 
old,  with  more  hatching.  I  would  like 
to  buy  enough  feed  to  last  several  mouths 
if  I  wuld  save  by  doing  this.  I  expect 
to  sell  these  first  chicks  as  broilers'. 
What  is  your  advice?  MRS.  A.  s.  v. 

New  York. 

I  am  not  sure  that  your  husband  is  not 
getting  the  best  of  the  bargain,^  particu¬ 
larly  if  he  is  quite  fond  of  chicken  for 
dinner.  If  you  will  insert  a  clause  lU 


639  468 

283.3  528.5 

Total .  922.3  996.5 

There  is  an  excess  of  whites ;  by  reduc¬ 
ing  your  beef  scrap  to  23  lbs.  you  will 
have  almost  a  perfectly  balanced  ration. 

What  puzzles  me  iu  the  above,  is  how 
yon  get  your  hens  to  eat  so  many  oats, 
drg.  I  found  it  easy  enough  when  I 
boiled  the  oats  and  fed  them  warm  and 
wet ;  the  very  last  one  would  be  eaten. 
But  if  fed  dry  there  would  always  be  a 
lot  left  on  the  ground  uneaten.  Perhaps 
you  have  a  better  quality  of  oats  than 
can  be  bought  here.  Of  course,  this  as¬ 
sumes  that  plenty  of  grit  and  ground 
oyster  shells  are  provided ;  they  are  a 
very  important  part  of  a  hen’s  ration. 
Also,  as  an  appetizer  and  to  keep  hens  in 
good  health,  some  sort  of  succulent  food, 
like  mangel  beets,  cabbage,  sprouted  oats 
or  beet  pulp  should  be  provided.  The 
beet  pulp  will  be  eaten  better  if  soaked 
and  fed  wet.  geo.  a.  Cosgrove. 


Hatching  Brown  and  White  Eggs  Togethe 

The  method  of  hatcjiiug  brown  and 
white  eggs  together  in  an  incubator 
given  by  E.  F.  of  Ohio,  will  interest 
those  wiio  have  had  trouble  with  mixed 
hatches.  Brown  eggs,  having  thicker 
shells,  may  need  a  little  longer  time  m 
the  incubator  than  the  white  ones.  E- 
p.’s  plan  is  as  follows:  Mix  the  colors 
iu  the  travs  until  the  eighteenth  day; 
then  place' the  brown  ones  in  the  back 
part  of  the  machine.  When  the  hatch 
is  about  one-half  05’er,  remove  what 
chicks  can  be  easily  and  quickly  reached 
and  promptly  close  the  door;  then  turn 
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tin'  flamo  up  to  maintain  the  beat  in 
the  machine.  E,  F.  wiys  that  he  hatched 
from  82  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  his 
brown  ogjis  and  88  per  cent  to  97  per 
cent  of  his  white  eggs  in  this  way  during 
the  season  of  1917.  Rather  remarkable 
results,  surely,  where  large  numbers  of 
eggs  are  inciiliared.  .M.  B.  D. 


Mating  Guinea  Fowls 

In  mating  guinea  hens,  can  you  have 
one  male  for  a  pen  of  10  or  12  or  must 
you  have  a  male  for  each  hen?  From  ob¬ 
servation  last  season  I  judge  that  I 
should  have  a  male  for  each  hen.  but  I 
m.ay  be  mistaken,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
take  any  chances  this  seasoir.  as  I  have 
one  male  and  fotir  females.  I  had  one 
male  and  two  females  last  season  and 
only  one  hatched  any  chickens.  s.  k. 

Limerick.  Me. 

One  male  would  not  be  enough  for 
10  or  12  hens.  In  a  small  flock  like  that 
it  would  be  h«'tt,er  To  have  a  male  for 
each  hen.  In  large  flocks  we  do  not 
have  to  be  exact  and  the  niimber  of  males 
and  females  generally  wmrks  oiit  .all  right 
without  any  care  on  our  i>art.  How¬ 
ever.  if  there  are  more  males  than  hens 
there  will  be  fighting  during  the  mating 
season  and  the  number  of  males  will 
have  to  be  reduced. 


Ration  for  Leghorns 

How  much  feed  should  be  given  to  750 
White  IjCghorn  hens?  I  have  mixed 
grain,  all  kinds  of  soft  feeds  and  green 
bone.  Do  I  feed  enough?  Morning,  8 
qts.  mixed  grain ;  noon,  25  lbs.  mash,  8 
qts.  of  sprouted  oats  and  25  lbs.  green 
bone,  mixed  up  in  a  wet  mash.  Night 
feed,  40  qts.  of  mixed  grain..  Shells  and 
dry  mash  before  them  all  the  time. 

New  York.  w.  s.  it. 

Fowls  that  have  dry  mash  before  them 
all  the  time  can  hardly  be  undeitf^ed.  but 
it  seems  to  me,  that  you  would  do  better 
to  give  your  flock  a  little  more  of  their 
whole  grain  in  the  morning.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  best  to  make  the  night  feeding  of 
whole  grain  more  generous  than  that  of 
the  morning,  so  that  the  birds  can  go  to 
their  perches  with  full  crops,  but  8  qts. 
of  grain  to  750  fowls  is  a_  pretty  light 
morning  meal.  A  flock  will  eat  more 
whole  grain,  by  weight,  than  dry  mash,  if 
given  opportunity,  and  probably  should 
have  more,  but  the  open  dry  mash  hopper 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  make  up 
for  any  unintentional  scrimping  of  their 
hand-fed  ration.  M.  B.  n. 


Poor  Laying  ;  Scaly  Legs 

1.  What  is  wu'ong  with  tny  hens?  They  I 
have  not  laid  any  eggs  since  last  Septem¬ 
ber.  The.v  look  good  and  fat  and  as  if 
they  might  be  laying;  still,  they  don’t 
lay  one  egg.  I  have  45  Leghorns  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Pullets  were  hatched 
out  in  May.  I  feed  them  Indian  meal, 
bran  and  potatoes  morning  and  evening, 
all  they  can  eat.  and  corn  for  mid-day 
meal.  They  have  a  good  run.  2.  Six  of 
them  have  some  growth  on  their  legs 
down  as  far  as  the  foot ;  thick,  hard  sub¬ 
stance,  like  what  grows  on  an  oyster 
shell ;  it  makes  the  legs  double  in  size, 
but  they  don’t  seem  to  suffer  from  it. 

New  York.  A.  it. 

1.  I  do  not  know  positively  why  these 
pullets  are  not  laying,  for  there  may  be 
conditions  present  which  you  have  not 
spoken  of  and  which  I,  of  course,  do  not 
know  of.  If  you  are  feeding  only  the 
kinds  of  food  you  mention,  however,  there 
is  little  reason  to  expect  Winter  eggs. 
An  exclusive  diet  of  corn  and  potatoes 
is  very  fattening  and  not  at  all  conducive 
to  laying;  it  would  answer  splendidly  for 
finishing  a  pig  for  market,  but  would 
never  fill  an  egg  basket  at  any  other 
time  than,  possibly,  the  Spring  of  the 
year.  Your  pullets  should  have  had  meat 
of  some  kind ;  meat  scrap  or  fresh  meat, 
other  grains,  like  oats,  barley,  buckwheat 
and  feed  wheat,  and  a  mash  composed  of 
wheat  by-pro<luets.  bran  and  middlings, 
gluten  feed,  ground  oats,  etc.  The  meat 
scrap  could  well  be  fed  in  this  mash. 
Clover  hay  to  pick  over  and  oyster  shell 
for  needed  lime  should  also  be  provided, 
if  you  have  the  hay. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  fowls’  legs  that 
you  describe  is  due  to  a  small  mite  which 
burrows  beneath  the  scales  of  the  legs 
and  causes  the  hard,  rough  growth  that 
you  notice.  This  is  known  as  "scaly” 
leg.  It  may  be  removed  by  the  ai)pliea- 
tion  of  'kerosene  at  intervals  to  the 
shanks,  avoiding  the  feathered  portion  of 
the  leg.  The  shanks  may  be  dipped  into 
kerosene  or  a  brush  may  be  used  to  apply 
it.  Old  cases  may  need  to  have  the  scale 
softened  in  warm  soapy  water  .and  the 
most  of  it  removetl^  with  a  stiff  brusli  be¬ 
fore  the  gero.sene  is  applied.  Beginning 
eases  will  yield  to  an  application  or  two 
of  kerosene  alone.  The  disease  is  more 
disfiguring  than  dangerous.  .^r.  b.  d. 


Wo  are  having  beautiful  weather  now. 
Have  sown  oats  and  are  breaking  «'orn 
land.  Wheat  and  rye  is  growing  finely. 
Wheat  .$2.25,  corn  .$2,  oats  .$1.25.  swek 
potatoes  ,$1..50.  Hens  and  gee.se  are  la.v- 
ing  every  day.  ICggs  40c,  buttei-  40‘c. 
Farm  help  is  .scarce  and  high,  but  every¬ 
one  is  doing  his  part  to  win,  the  war.  ‘l 
am  three  score  and  ten  and  was  a  f’on- 
federate  soldier  and  am  tired  of  wars. 

Rockingham  Co,,  N.  C.  t.  b.  u 


Mash  Makes  Eggs— Mash  Makes  Chicks  Grow 


If  you  would  be  successful  as  a  poultry  raiser,  take  for  your  feed¬ 
ing  motto — M-A-S-H — whether  for  egg  production  or  growing 
chicks.  Remember  that  Mash,  not  Scratch  Grains,  is  the  proper  feed  to 
make  hens  lay,  and  that  a  good  growing  mash  is  the  ideal  feecl  for  young 
growing  chicks.  To  get  MORE  eggs  from  your  hens  feed  FUL-O-PEP 
DRY  MASH— the  famous  egg-making  feed. 


FUL 

JL  GROWINC 


is  without  a  doubt  the  finest  quality  growing  mash  for  chicks 
ever  placed  on  the  market.  It  has  for  its  base  OATMEAL,  ground  fine 
and  we  have  nicely  balanced  it  with  other  bone  and  muscle  forming  ingre- 

.dients  which  promote  rapid, 
healthy  growth.  When  the  chicks 
are  10  days  old  place  FUL-O-PEP 
GROWING  MASH  where  they  can 
help  themselves  at  will— keep  it 
before  them  day  in  and  day  out. 


It  is  a  soft  feed,  finely  ground  and  correctly  balanced— a  feed 
composed  of  animal  food,  green  food,  grain  protein  food  and 
other  egg-making  elements— a  feed  as  near  like  the  hen  picks  up  herself 
in  the  spring  as  it  is  pqssible  for  expert  science  to  produce.  It  is 
the  raw  material  from  which  eggs  are  made.  Keep  it  before  your  hens 
all  the  tune  and  you  will  get  eggs  in  abundance. 

•PEP 

MASH  A 


The  more  they  get  away  with  the  better  and  faster  they 
develop  and  grow.  To  the  chick  it  is  just  - 
like  getting  out  on  free  range  and  feasting 
on  bugs,  worms,  green  stuff,  etc.,  only  in 
FUL-O-PEP  GROWING  MASH  we  have 
gone  the  free  range  one  better  and  given 
him  many  good  things  that  he  could  not  J 
possibly  pick  up  shifting  for  himself. 


will 


0  *PEp 


The  Big  Poultrymen’s  Secret 

The  secret  of  FUL-O-PEP  GROWING  MASH  is  the  same  secret  such 

experts  asThompson,  Fishel,  Felch,  Dann,  Kempster  and  Laro^'ert  have  used  in  feed¬ 
ing  chicks.  They  all  agree  that  OATMEAL  is  one  of  the  finest  known  ingredients 
for  growing  chicks.  Our  feed  experts  nfter  making  exhaustive 

tests  discovered  that  by  using  OATMEAL  for  the  base  and  ■laaaaHiaHHiHaiM 
adding  teef  scraps,  bone  meal,  neen  food,  etc.,  in  the  correct 
proportion,  that  they  could  produce  a  feed  that  was  far  ahead 
of  any  known  feed  for  chicks— the  result  is  FUL-O-PEP 
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proportion,  that  they  could  produce  a  feed  that  was  far  ahead 
of  any  known  feed  for  chicks— the  result  is  FUL-O-PEP 
GROWING  MASH.  Get  it  at  your  dealer’s  and  you  will  be 
astonished  how  your  chicks  will  thrive  and  grow. 

Free  Poultry  Calendar  Book 

Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  and  we  will  send  you  free, 
postpaid,  our  FUL-O-PEP  POULTRY  CALENDAR  BOOk! 
which  tells  you  the  simple  methods  by  which  poultry  raising 
can  be  made  profitable.  Contains  a  daily  egg  record  calendar 
— gives  successful  feeding  methods— tells  howto  get  more  eggs 
— proper  care  of  young  chicks— how  to  best  break  hens  from  set¬ 
ting— in  fact,  it  answers  practically  all  of  your  poultry  prob¬ 
lems— a  book  you  will  value  and  keep.  Send  for  it  todav. 

If  heQuaker  Oats  Co.  Ad££ci;r<;;!;.u^sx 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

Poultry  Dept.  R  NY  Address.  Chicago.  U.  S. 

Send  me  your  free  Poultry  Book  Calendar. 


Name. 


Town. 


State. 


Great  Egg  Tribe  Leghorn  Farm 

Owners  of  the  world's  Greatest  egg  producers, 
iiK'luding  Winning  Pen  73  at  Ston  s  1917.  Rec¬ 
ord  2090  eggs.  Stock  and  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

GREAT  EGG  TRIBE  W.  LEGHORN  FARM 

P.  O.  Box  43.  EAST  QUOGUE.  L.  I. 


S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

heavy. laying  utility  strain;  line  bred  for  the 
last  ten  years  for  egg  production,  late  moulting, 
size  and  vigor.  Day.olcl  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  for  sale.  Circular  on  request. 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

BUSINESS  BRED 

English  White  Leghorns  and  Anconas 

Husky  chicks  fromtrap-nested  layers.  Guaranteed 
to  please.  Booking  orders  now.  Also  hatcliing 
eggs  and  stock.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  Sta.  C,  Box  D,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Baby  Chicks- S.C.  White  Leghorns 

bred  for  egg  production.  Trap-nest  records  up  to 
27’J.  Capacity  6,000  chicks  weekly. 

DENSMORE  POULTRY  FARM.  Route  3.  Roanoke.  Va 


HofPs  “Vitality” 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  R.  i.  REDS  and  OARRED  P.  ROCKS. 
For  particulars  see  last  week’s  ad.  or  send  for  my 
illustrated  catalogue  and  reasonable  prices. 

D.  C.B.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  No.  115,  Neshanic,  N.  J. 


ChtlRR Pnilllrv  Fiirm  D.  tv,  LFGHORNS  are  as 
unaserauiirjrarm  Ban-on- 

Wyckoff  stock.  Free-range  raised.  Day-old  Chix  and 
Eggs  from  Healthy  Utility  stock.  Catalog  Free. 
F.  M.  DAVIS,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


M. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


My  1900  henslaid  20050 
eggs  in  January,  1918. 
Chicks  from  this 
stock  in  Jots  of  .500  or  more,  15e.  Smaller  lots.  17c. 
Cacklemuur  Farm,  Harvey  J.  Couch.  Odessa,  N.Y. 

H  ATfUIMr  rrrc  s.  C.  w.  leghorns 
nii  1  tnlnli  Lliliij  2oi-266-egg  strain 

Pens  made  up  of  choicest  birds  of  atlock  averaging 
better  than  best  egg  laying  contest  in  Eastern  U.  S. 

Satisfaction  and  Quality  Guaranteed. 

THE  L.  C.  HELPER  FARMS,  -  MINOA,  N.  Y. 

248-282-egg  strain  di¬ 
rect.  Day-old  chicks 

— . — . _  eggs  from  world’s  champion  layers. 

Circular  free.  PAHERSON  POULTRY  FARM.  Clayton,  N.Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

and  batching 


S  G  Whifp  PFhnrnR  Strain  in  ofiOcial 

0,U.  nilllBLBgnornS  competition  with  world-lead¬ 
ers  at  leading  contests.  Our  Aim:— The  best  laying 
and  breeding  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  in  the  world.  Mat¬ 
ing  List  free.  Oak  Hill  Fstate,  Unioutowu,  Fa. 

HAftlhinor  Fiyae  from  White  Leghorns.  Same 
ail/llltlg  eggs  breeding  as  Pen  79,  .Storrs  Contest. 
W.  E.  ATKINSON,  -  Wallingfoku,  Conn. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

248-260-284-3U-eg(i:  strain.  Eggs,  t3  and  »5  per  1.5;  tl2  per 

100.  E.  CLAVDE  JOXE8,  Cruryvllle,  New  York 

S,C.W,Leghorn  Chix,  11c  AndoT*!-,  Ohio 
COMB  Brown  Leghorns  Guarante'eteggs^r™ 

winning  strain,  SZ  per  15.  BUL'SH  &  SON,  Miltiiii,  Vmiiont 

Gilbert  Farm 

day-old  chicks,  custom  hatching.  Ocurgetown,  Conn.' 

R  W  I  otrknrn  BABY  CHICKS.  10c  each.  Safe  delivery. 
O.U.  n.LBgUOrnc  M.  Bucbakkb, PoktTrevobton, I’a. 

Laying  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

stock.  SI. 50  each.  Shipped  on  approval. 
Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  65,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

.*?  R  W  I  pffhnrnR  9arrou  and 

O.U.  n*  LBgllUlIlS  ej^.jg^nV)lood.  Sturdy, 
healthy  stock.  Eggs,  $*  per  15:  $10  per  100.  No 
Chicks.  RANSOM  FARM,  GENEVA,  OHIO 


George’s  White  Leghorns 

$15  per  100.  Every  Wednesday.  Mostly  descended 
from  my  213-egg  Conn,  contest  ben. 

Special  mating  of  extra  select  pedigreed  hens  witli 
cockerels  of  A.  P.  Kobinson’s  best  line.  $18  per  100. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Send  tl;  balance C.  0.  D. 
Circular  free.  GEORGE  PHILLIPS.  R25.  Seymour,  Conn. 


Knight’s  Laying  Strain 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Pen  20  at  Storrs  6th  eontest  laid  2,265  eggs— the  highest 
record  ever  made  by  a  pen  of  10  hens.  Pen  20  at  Storrs 
6th  contest  won  1st  prize  in  the  Wyandotte  class,  laying 
1,866  eggs.  Pen  20  at  Storrs  present  contest  is  the  leading 
pen  and  bird  No.  196  is  the  leading  individual.  She  has 
laid  93  eggs  in  16  weeks.  All  male  birds  used  in  breeding 
are  from  hens  with  records  of  247,  270,  281,  264,  and  300. 
Eggs  very  reasonable.  Guaranteed  75%  fertile. 

O.  Q.  Knight,  ■  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

HATCHING  EGGS  FROM  THE  BRED-TO  LAY  KIND. 

F.  W.  HARRIS,  -  MELROSE.  N,  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 

healthy  farm-raised  stock.  Good  layers.  SIS  per  100 
Crossroinls  Farm,  Garrison.  Putnam  County,  New  Yorl 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Barron  strain,  from 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  11c.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Circular  free. 

W.  A.  EAUVEK,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

250,000  for  1918.  $10  per  100  and  up.  Pure  bred. 
Hatched  right.  Strong  guarantee.  10  leading  varie¬ 
ties.  Hatching  eggs.  Big  brooder  offer.  Western 
Branch,  Augusta,  Kan.  Free  catalog.  Stanipsappreciated. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  334  W.  Fremont  Street,  Fostoria,  0. 

Ad  UT  a  1 1  >C  s.  c.w.  leghorn  chicks 

•  O.  riALL  0  2.000  WEEKLY 

Our  pens  at  Storrs  Ooiitnst  have  been  among  the 
leaders  for  three  successive  years.  Breeding  cocker¬ 
els.  .  A.  R.  HALL,  'IValliugford,  Conn.  | 


W  I  Pfrhnrn  *^0  CHICKS.  Posi- 

n.LCgiiuiii  tive  shipiiiiig date  guaranteed  if  oriler- 
ed  in  advance.  1'.  O.  SCHRWER,  03IAR,  N.V. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 
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Are  the  Standards  of 

LIBERTY  STANDARD 
POULTRY  FEEDS 

Adopted  by  the 

Pennsylvania  War  Poultry  Commission 
and  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Atk  Your  Dmaler  far  TI-O-GA  FEEDS.  Or  Write  at  for  Free  Leaflett. 

Samples  and  Prices 

M»ui.ctur.db,  TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO.  Box  G,  Waverly,  N.  Y, 

Free  Bulletin  on  Libertu  Poullrp  Feeding  Standards  can  he  obtained 
from  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


! 

I 
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PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the  2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss- 
ouri  Laying  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains, 
ft  Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 

month  record  of  1 34  eggs  in  Jan. 
.—L.  /  Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 

'W  J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

WhiteWyandottesSN?^ 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  this  world's  famous  stand- 
ard-lircd  utility  strain  from  very  choice  farm  range 
breeders  at  $10  per  100— $6  per  50 — $2  per  15.  As  the 
sitjiply  is  less  than  the  demand  place  your  order  at 
once.  E.  B.  UNDERHILL,"  Old  Orchird  Farm,”  Poughkenpsia,  N.  T. 

EGGS  FOR  SALE  Wa"nLSAe7o'gI 

fine  color;  doublecomb;  free  range;  $6  per  TOO  eggs ; 
£1  for  15.  CHAS.  1.  MILLER,  R.  F.  0  No.  1.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combs  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Fall 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders,  Mated  to  rich  Ma¬ 
hogany  colored  males.  Eggs,  $3  for  16;  $5.50 
for  60;  810  for  lOO.  Write  for  circular. 

IJ.  gUACKENBUSH,  Box  500,  Ilarien,  Conn. 

Barron’s  While  WyandoHes  “a" 

dams,  272  to  283-egg  records;  hens  with  255  to  273-egg 
records.  Eggs  for  sale.  Also  eggs  from  pure  Barron  Leg- 
liorns  imported  direct.  K.  K.  l.EWIB,  Xpalsehin,  N.  Y , 

MORE  EGGS 

Our  heavy-laying  trap-nested  strains  of 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Buff  Orpingtons 

have  done  away  with  guess  work  in  poultr.Y.  Free 
literature.  HICKORY  f«RM.  Office  4  Medisan  Xva..  Springfield,  Masi. 

Eggs  for  Setti  ng  from  V  igoro  us  Wh  lie  Wyan  d  oftes 

Hons  crossed  with  pure  English  strain.  $6  per 

luo.  FRANK  M.  EDWARDS,  Water  Mill.  Suffolk  Co..  N.  V. 

FfnrofnrHnJphlnff  Silver  Campines.  White  Wyan- 

CggSTOrnaTCning  Jettes.  silver  Medal  at  Provi- 

deiicc.  Cockerels  for  sale.  Sherman  Stock  Farm,  Harrisvilla,  R.  I. 

S.  C.ll.f.  REDS 

Vilrert  2:q-2.')l-cga'  strain.  Eggs  S3  per  15;  $10  per  100 
Chicks,  $25  per  100.  A.NNA  M.  JO.NES,  CraRYVii.i,K,  N.  V. 

SWEEPSTAKE  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

Winners  of  first  iirize  at  Vineland  contest.  First 
pen  Madison  Square.  1918.  Uatciiing  eggs  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Circular.  Write  txlay.  Higli 
hen  240.  FRED  C.  NIXON,  Quakertown,  N.  J . 

Ol3LlOlS.S 

A  safe  place  to  buy  is  where  a  concern  has  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  reliability  and  square  liealiug.  Our  Rocks, 
Anconas,  Reds  and  Leghorns  are  profitable  to  liny 
and  ilio  best  to  bo  procured.  Prices  on  remiest. 
K.  K.  Hummer  &  Co.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

U  Bred  to  Lay.  Blue  Ribbon 

■  •  ■  ITtSAJS  winners  at  Leading  Shows. 

Eggs,  81.50  for  15;  88.50  for  lOO. 

CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM,  W.  G.  Horner,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

HATCHING  EGGSJlS^li 

Trapnested stock.  Yiliert’sS.C.Reds— Barron’s  S.C. 
Leglionis  and  Wliite  Wy  imdottes.  Place  your  orders 
now.  Overbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Marlboroiigli-on-Hmlsoii,  N  Y. 

C9%ARADISE  Breeders  of  Heavy  Laying  Poultry.  Trap  Hosted 
-TDV  Q  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

POULTRY  O.  V.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

1  FARM  buff  ply.  rocks*  200-E8g  Strain 

V  Day>Old  Chicks.  Hatchiner  and  Stock  for 

Sale.  Our  1918  Circular  1-Yee.  BoxW  PARADISE,  PA. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  ‘.“X". 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  Imtcliing.  Send  for  circnliir, 
MAPLECKOFT  FARMS,  Box  R.  Pawllng,N.Y. 

LEGHORNS  ^^SUPPLIES 

K,-i;i,,Cliit  k»,Br»(!(lint;  etockiftyfV^  M  E  K  T.  Everything  for 

DEST  LAYERS.  CATALOB  FREE.  Jlif  \  Poultry.  BIB  CATAlOfi  FREE. 
GEiOKOE  B.  FF.nitlB,  085  (Jnlon  Ar..,  OKAND  lUPlUS,  HICU. 

liu-’o  U»..rl4nkoa4  KE08.  Newport,  R.  1.  Winning  Reds 
Allan  SnaruTODBaT  at  ivis-n  international  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  avei-age  199  eggs  each.  Before  placing  your  oi-- 
der  write  ns  for  prices  on  stock,  eggs  or  chicks  from  pedi¬ 
greed  layers  We  have  nothing  but  Trap-nested  stock. 
Mr.  niid  Mrs.  A.  ALLAN,  Jr.,  Preprielors.  Tel.  Newport  2B37 

Ualnhinn'CiTwo  High  Class  Stock.  White  Leghorns. 
nalCningCggS  White  Wyandottes.  White  Pekin 
Ducks.  Brookcrofl  Poultry  Farm,  Box  296,  Sussex,  N.  J. 

R.  C.  Reds-Pearl  Guineas  JK!s?M.* 

Kggs  for  hatching,  15c  each.  Guineas.  S3  each. 
.Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

S.  C  AVIIITE  From  birds  carefully  se- 

LEG1I«J£NS  CiVJIWlO  lected  for  egg  yield.  Visi- 
toi-s  welcome  to  witness  our  results.  JTices  reasonable. 
IIILECUF.ST  PODETUY  FAKM,  -  -  Rocky  Hill,  N.  J. 

Brambletye  Farm 

Old  Field,  -  SETAUKEX,  L.  L 

Our  Barred  Rocks  are  Blue  Ribbon  Winners 
lIIiEElUSO  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

Address  JOHN  HERGENKODKK,  Mgr. 

HatchingEggs  k  comb  BrownLeghorns 

81.50  per  15;  88-100, 

BENJ.  TINDALL,  -  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 

DAY-OLD-CHIXl&Kill 

A  Superior  Strain.  30  years  bred  for  eggs.  Customers  re¬ 
port  60%  average  winter  egg  .v  ield.  180  average  for  year. 
Price  list  on  request.  MILLBROOK  FARM.  Alfred  Sutlon,  N.  Y. 

BarredRocks&S.C.RhodelsIandReds 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  eggs  to  spare  at  $2.50 
lier  15:  $4.50  per  30.  Our  stock  is  as  good  as  the  best. 
One  of  our  Red  pens  is  headed  by  the  bird  tliut  won 
the  color  special  at  Pittsburgh  in  1917. 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

ON  4  R.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCK- 

opCClcu  rnceS  erels-only  34.00  apiece 

R.  Ih  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  hens  and  pullets, 
$2.50.  Hilver  Campino  hens,  $3  each.  Collie  Pups, 
$7  to  $10.  Money  back  if  not  pleased.  Catalog  free. 
EDWIN  A.  SOUDER,  .  TELFORD,  PA. 

- -  _ 

Barred  Rocks 

ORDER  YOUR  DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 

ING  in  a<lvama.  Circular  free. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 

Acme  Quality  ec^s 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorjis  and  R.  C.  Khode  Island  Reds  from 
Heavy-laying  Strains.  Catalog.  WY*HAR  FARM,  R.  1,  Denton,  Md. 

W orld’s  Champion  Layers  !h’’r  fc  ? 

FROM  ENGLAND.  BARRON  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

l^on  1.  Egg  recoriis  from  252  to  284.  Eggs,  Day-Old 
chicks,  six  and  eight  weeks  old  pullets.  Interesting 
catalogue  free.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  3.  Versailles.  Ohio 

Imperial  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks  SraTn  red 

Eggs:  15— $3;  30-$5;  100— $15.  AlsoParkes  he.avy- 
1-ivin"  strain  crossed  with  Tliompson’s  at  above 
prices.  1.  H.  BACORN,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

p HIP  I/O  Buff  Leghorns,  Rocks.  Broilers  9c  and 
wnlWlVw  ijp,  S:ite  delivery  guaranteed.  _Oir.  free. 
Jacob  Nelmond,  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 

D  1 _ rUIcboU-AKKS’S  TKAIX.  Thomiison 

D&Dy  vDlCKS  cross  Barred  Rocks  &  10c.  Heavy 
utility  R.  I.  Reds  @  15e.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  Danish 
cioss,  also  English  @  13  to  15c.  Place  orders  now  to 
insure  prompt  delivery.  „c,.-rnjn 

MaplesWhite  Leghorn  Farm,  R.F.D.,  Telford.  Pa. 

m  BUTTERCUPS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  15  eggs,  $2;  30  eggs, 
jMKVA  $8.50.  Also  Parrun  strain  Legiioriis  and 
Barred  Kocks.  Circular  fi-ee. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton.  N.  J. 

Perfection”  Barred  Rocks 

These  iimls  are  mated  to  produce  best  results.  Exliibition 
quality,  $4  for  16  eggs.  8  sotUngs,  $10.  Utility,  $2  for  15 
eggs;  $10  tor  too.  One  mature  bird  from  either  setting 
worth  more  than  cost  of  entire  setting  Price  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  -  1>P.  IIAYMAN,  DoyleHtowii.  l’«. 

TICCAUY’Q  SILVER  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN- 
1  irrANI  o  OOHES.  REDS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  BAR- 
RON’S  LEGHORNS,  PEKIN  AND  ROUEN 
DUCKLINGS.  Aid  ham  Poultry 
CH  1 0 1C  S  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenixvllle,  Pa. 

Eggs  for  Hatching 

Rumerv  strain  R.  I.  Reds.  Barron  strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  $0  per  100.  ULTRA  POULTRY  FARM,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 

Rhode  Island  Whitesc%b 

Eggs  from  pen  of  famous  layers.  Mid-winter  records 
23  to  28  eggs  in  30  days.  $2  per  15.  O.G.L.Lewis,  Paoli.Pa. 

XXAtol3.lxi.sr  -tilSSS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  f  $8.00  per  lOff 
MUSCOVY  DUCKS  I,  ea 

VEARL  GUINEAS  1  $1. 50  per  setting 

CONSOLIDATED  FARMS,  SOMERVILLE,  N  J. 

Buff  Orpingtons 

Hatching  eggs,  $2  per  setting;  $12  per  lOO.  Also 
Buff  Orpington  Ducks,  pure  white  eggs.  Prices 
same.  Mrs.  F.  E.  MARTIN,  Hatfield,  Penna. 

Bees  in  an  Attic 

What  do  you  think  of  keeping  a  hive 
of  bees  in  the  attic?  My  l)rother  had  a 
swarm  kept  that  way  one  year,  placed  at 
a  window  so  thej'  had  easy  access  to  the 
outside,  and  they  did  well.  Will  you  give 
a  plan  for  beehive.s,  such  as  one  could  get 
cut  out  in  quantity  if  wanted?  I  want 
to  keep  a  hive  this  year,  but  am  afraid 
of  having  the  honey  stolen.  If  they 
were  in  our  attic  they  would  be  safe. 
Would  their  being  up  so  high  be  apt  to 
cause  them  to  light  high  in  swarming,  so 
it  would  be  hard  to  get  them?  s,  n.  s. 

Connecticut. 

A  hive  of  bees  may  be  kept  at  an  attic 
window  in  the  way  you  suggest,  but  I 
know  of  no  way  to  save  the  swarms  from 
the  colony  if  they  are  allowed  to  swarm 
naturally.  _  This  perhaps  does  not  matter, 
however,  if  one  colony  is  all  that  you 
wish.  It  is  quite  pos.sible,  of  course,  that 
they  would  cluster  within  your  reach 
v?hen  swarming  from  an  attic  hive  in  the 
city.  If  you  have  a  flat  roof  upon  which, 
you  can  keep  your  bees,  you  will  find  it 
more  satisfactory  than  an  attic.  Pretty 
good-sizerl  apiaries  are  kept  upon  city 
roofs  in  this  way. 

The  best  way  to  get  the  dimensions  and 
pattern  for  a  hive  is  to  purchase  one  of 
the  standard,  unpatented,  factory-made 
hives,  in  the  flat.  Unless  one  has  wood¬ 
working  machinery  and  can  i)urchase  suit- 
Jible  lumber  at  reasonable  iirices, _  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  would  save  much  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  build  his  own  hives.  They 
are  very  simple  in  construction,  but 
should  be  accurate  in  dimensions.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  why  fac¬ 
tory-made  hives  should  cost  as  much  as 
they  do,  but  presume  that  “overhead” 
accounts  for  much  of  the  high  price. 
Apiarists  who  have  sufficient  wood-work¬ 
ing  skill  and  the  tools  with  which  to  do 
their  own  work  certainly  find  it  profitable 
to  make  their  own  hive.s,  but,  for  ci  person  I 
in  town  who  wants  only  one  or  two  hives 
and  has  no  equipment  for  making  them,  1 
the  proposition  is  different.  M.  B.  n. 


Notes  of  Travel  , 

At  laineaster.  Pa.,  there  is  a  bu.siness 
sign  worth  recording.  An  immense  figure 
of  a  red  apple,  about  four  feet  in  diam-  ! 
eter,  stands  at  the  top  of  a  post  and  | 
underneath  it  the  name  ^V.  AV.  Appel  &  | 
Co.  In  shape  and  color  the  apple  is  true 
to  life. 

During  a  trip  of  60  miles  through 
Southern  New  York  we  counted  10  hay- 
rakes,  five  plows,  three  mowing  machine.s 
and  a  reaper  right  out  in  the  snowdrifts ! 
On  a  former  .iourne.v  through  Missouri 
Ave  saw  five  freight  cars  loaded  with  old 
metal  and  .iunk  from  harvesting  ma¬ 
chinery.  Wliat  there  was  back  out  of 
sight  from  the  railroad  must  be  im¬ 
agined. 

To  offset  part  of  this  we  have  found 
.several  farmers  who  bought  some  of  this  j 
old  rubbish  and  have  fittMl  it  together  i 
to  do  all  kinds  of  work. 

You  can  generally  tell  a  city  man  on  j 
the  train  or  on  the  road  as  you  travel 
through  the  country.  Ask  him  what  he 
thinks  about  farmers  and  country  life  in 
general.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see 
what  influence  the  city  papers  are  having 
in  giving  people  a  Avrong  idea  of  farmers 
and  what  they  want.  You  will  have  a 
job  to  convince  these  men  that  they  have 
anything  in  common  with  country 
people. 

This  shows  one  of  the  troubles  in  try¬ 
ing  to  organize  a  public  movement  to  help 
farmers.  Our  speakers  and  writers  are 
able  to  convince  country  people,  but  they 
are  not  so  strong  with  a  “mixed  aud¬ 
ience,”  We  have  got  to  have  help  from 
consumers  and  town  people,  and  in  order 
to  convince  them  we  must  find  a  new  set 
of  arguments. 

One  of  the  host  arguments  along  this 
line  is  an  “exhibit”  of  food  articles 
bought  at  the  local  stores.  There  never 
should  be  a  farmer  meeting  in  any  large 
town  without  this  display.  Go  out  and 
buy  apples,  bread,  entire  wheat  and  other 
foods  in  small  quantities  and  show  them 
with  the  pi'ices.  Then  let  the  people 
figure  out  just  what  share  of  this  the 
farmer  received.  Th.at  arguinent  is 
usually  unanswerable,  and  nothing  will 
start  more  thought. 

A  certain  clothing  manufacturer  makes 
use  of  big  signboards  along  railroad  lines. 
We  used  to  see  in  big  letters 
OveraUfi  for  Mm. 

Tluu-e  was  a  picture  of  a  “tug  of  war” — 
three  men  on  each  side  with  a  pair  of 
tlu!se  farmers’  overalls  in  place  of  a  rope. 
Now  the  manufacturers  have  changed  the 
sign  to  read  : 

OveraUH  for  Men  and  Women! 

This  is  probably  a  com-essiou  to  “war 
times”  and  also  “Votes  for  Women.” 

It  is  astonishing  how^  many  “robber 
hens”  are  going  into  canning  jars.  Farm 
women  are  filling  the  empty  fruit  and 
vegetable  jars  with  non-layers  and  roost¬ 
ers.  Boiling  water  and  a  jiu-  is  a  sure 
tnip  nest  for  the  robber  hen,  and  we 
doubt  if  the  Food  Administrator  ivill  ob¬ 
ject  to  this  practice.  It  saves  both  grain 
and  meat.  i'- 


“.Tiuhes  is  the  kind  of  fellow  who  never 
makes  a  move  without  first  asking  himself 
whether  or  not  it  will  be  good  for  his 
health.”  “I  saw  him  jump  six  feet  in 
the  air  yesterday  to  dodge  an  automobile. 
Instinct  probably  told  him  what  \vas  good 
for  his  health,  without  his  stopping  to 
debate  the  matter.” — Birmingham  Age- 
Tlerald. 


A  SANITARY  NECESSITY 

IN  RAISING 

HEALTHY  POULTRY 

KILLS  LICE  AND  MITES. 

WILL  HELP  STOP  LOSS  FROM  DISEASE. 

One  Gallon 
Makes  72  Gallons 

of  Solution  ready  for  use. 


EQUALLY  GOOD  FOR  ALL  UVE  STOCK. 


Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Booklets  on 
Poultry  and  Livestock  Sanitation. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


POULTRY 

MUST  HELP 

FEED  THE  NATION 


Our  steam  cooking 


reduces  moisture.  No  sour  grains 


THE  H-O  CO.,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Meiiilierti  V.  S.  yood  Administration,  License Xo.  G 

John  J.Campbell.  Eastern  Sale  Agent.,  Hartford,  Conn 


Young’s 

PORTABLE 
Poultry  and 

Pigeon  Houses 


i  Cheaper  than  you  can  build.  Write  now  for  our  free  | 
I  booklet  showing  30  different  cuts.  We  tell  you  hene  | 
I  to  raise  your  own  meatand  eggs.  Write  today  | 


■  L  C.  Young  Co.,  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass.  ■ 


140-Egg 

NbjT  .  Champion 

C?  Belle  City  Incabator 

Double  Fibre  Board  Case,  Copper 

Tank.  Nursery,  Self  ^ffulatvd.  ^tb  S5.25 

Hot  wateri  40  •  ChicK  Brooder  ~  both  only  $t2.9S, 

Freight  Paid 

1.  &  allowed  on  express.  Guaranteed. 
)  My  Special  Offers  provide  ways  to 
^  ‘  -  noy.  Order  Now.  or 

a  D^k.  **Hatching 

1.  Jim  “  ■ 


A  make  extra  mono; 
^  write  for  Free 
Facts.*'  —  It  tolls  ell. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Go.»  Box  48 

wammmmmmami 


Order  Now.  or 
■  .  “Hatchini 
Rohan.  Pres 

Racine,  Wts. 


Improved  PEircel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 

Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  ourposes, 

Piulcy  Phensaiits,  Peafowl,  Ciaiies,  Storks,  Swims, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes,  fiac- 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 


"White  Chinese  Goose  Elggs 

from  adult  stock,  40ct.s.  each;  8  for  $3.  Rouen  Duck 
Kegs,  S2  per  11.  S.  0.  Red  P.vle  Leeliorn  Eggs,  S2  per 

VS.  GEO.  E,  HOWELL,  Spruce  Farm.  Howells,  N.  Y. 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eges  “i>«Vr  Ivl! 

Shropshire  Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Okttysbubg.  I‘a. 


White  Holland  Turkeys  For  Sale 

30  lb.  young  Toms.  Choice  females.  Eggs  50  cents 
Each  :  $5  a  Doz. 

PEACH  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM.  R.  F.  0.  No.  4.  Newburgh,  N.Y. 


Guinea  and  Turkey  Eggs  Large  catalog  free. 

Write  today  for  youi-s  KDWIN  A.  SOI  UEK.  Tflfurd,  I’o. 

FymciT  giant  brobize 

1  U1  Aiey  Liyysz  O.  U.  KANE,  IIoi,I<>,  ».w  York 


Toulouse  Geese  Eggs 

REGER  FRUIT  FARM8. 


400.  each,  50  Pekin 
Duck  Eggs,  86 
Flanders.  N.  J. 


"^he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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IVER  JOHNSON 

BICYCLES 


Makes  **  Everywhere”  seem 
just  around  the  corner 

Distances  fade  before  the  swiftly  gliding,  silent 
Ivei  Johnson  Bicycle.  It  makes  every  errand 
a  pleasant  one.  You  get  there  and  back  again 
in  a  jiify.  It  adds'a  number  of  happy  hours  to 
every  day  for  you  and  your  boy. 

An  I ver  Johnson  Bicycle  is  the  sturdiest,  smooth¬ 
est  running,  and  longest  wearing  bicycle  built. 
Beautifully  finished  with  four  coats  of  baked, 
band-rubbed  enamel  and  heavy  nickel  over  cop¬ 
per  plate.  An  Iver  Johnson  will  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  service  years  after  ordinary  bicycles  have 
outworn  their  usefulness.  1 7  models.  Adults, 
$37.50  to  $55.  Juveniles,  $22.50  to  $27.50. 

Send  for  FREE  Bicycle  Catalog  "B" 
Iver  Johnson’s  Arms  &  Cycle  Works 
308 River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Msm. 

4  Hsw  York:  99  Cbambers  SI.  Son  Francisco:  717  Market  St. 


Your  _ 

Protection 

For  more  than  31  years  this  name  plate 
has  been  a  guaranty  of  high  grade 
materials.expert  workmanship,  economy 
of  operation,  surplus  power,  and  engine 
durability.  It  is  your  protection  as  to 
engine  quality  and  engine  price. 

WITTE  Engines 

2  to  22  H.  P, 

Are  made  in  the  largest  exclusive  engine 
factory  in  the  world,  selling  direct  to 
user.  Standardized  construction  in  all 
sizes,  all  parts  interchangeable,  easy  to  under¬ 
stand,  install,  use,  operate  and  own.  1  can 
save  you  $15  to  $200,  can  make  immediate 
factory  shipment.  My  new  copyrighted  book. 
How  to  Judge  Engines”  tells  the  whole  story, 
EltEE  on  request.  Write  for  it— read  it  before 
you  buy  any  engine.—  ED.TI.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


t8B6  Oakland  Av«. 
1896  Empire  Bldg. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Poultry  Item’s  Special  Get-Acquainted  Offer 

3  months  for  10  cents  for  the  lamest  and  best 
poultry  xiiaKazine  in  the  E^st.  March  issue* 
lOU  puKes,  alone  worth  dollars  to  you.  Regular 
new.stand  price  10  cents  singrle  copy.  Don’t  miss 
tills  ciiance  to  learn  how  to  tfrow  poultry  pro* 
fitably.  Send  dime  today. 

POULTRY  ITEM,  25  Maple  Avc,  SeUersvIUe.  Pa. 
^Vhere  the  Rooster  Crows  the  Item  Goes! 


Chicks -WHITE  LEGHORNS -Eggs 

Krotn  fully  matured  breeders,  bred  for  size,  vigor, 
ami  heavy  laying  qualities.  Write  for  circular  to¬ 
day.  Prices  reasonable;  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

HAKKY  F.  F.4I.MEK.  Middleport.  N.  Y. 

Baby  Chix — Hatching  Eggs — Breeders 

White  WyandetUs.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Reeks,  and  Dark  BialnnaS; 

>.  C.  \v.  and  Brown  Leghunia.  Utility  and  show  quality. 
Catalog  free.  KivekpaleFoultkyFakm,  Box165^  Riverdale;  N.J. 


BarronHatchingEggs  highest 

pedigreed  imported  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
in  the  United  States.  Also  White  Wyandotte  Cock¬ 
erels  from  Barron’s  highest  pedigreed  stock.  Write 

for  prices.  THE  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Delaware 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


(C’ontinuod  from  pase  5‘?5) 


GKAIN. 

Wheat.  '  0.  2,  red,  . 

Corn .  ... 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  oash..  ,  . 
Bye,  free  from  onion . . 


2  2fi  @ 

1  85  @1  90 
I  06  @  1  08 
?  '5  ®  2  80 


The  Prohibitb'e  Poultry  Order 

(Contiiined  from  page  527) 

Rtauce.  eaeli  import  far  more  eggs  than 
they  produce.  Wheu  we  cousidf'r  tliese 
facts  it  is  evideut  that  the  policy  of  the 
Food  Administrator  with  respect  "to  poul- 
tr.v  products  must  be  determined  by  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
conntr.v. 

I’imo  alone  can  absolntel.v  determine 
whether  or  not  the  enforcement  of  Rule 
14  was  a  mistake,  but  after  the  most  care¬ 
ful  consideration  it  is  m.v  frank  and  free 
opinion  that  it  will  iirove  a  benefit  to  the 
poultry  industry  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  atid  shonid  not  work  a  hardshi])  on 
ponltrymen  in  the  East. 

Connecticut.  Leslie  e.  caru. 

The  Egg  Producer’s  Position 

The  cr.v  all  last  year  was  “Produce 
more  poultry  and  eggs  I”  and  the  tempting 
price  of  $1  per  dozen  eggs  was  held  he- 
foi-e  our  eyes  to  lead  us  on.  Did  we  get 
dollar  eggs?  Xo.  we  didn't.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause,  as  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
dttring  the  jiast  Winter,  people  simply 
wll  not  pay  beyond  a  certain  price  (say 
75  or  SO  cents  per  dozen)  for  eggs.  When 
eggs  reach  this'  price  they  use  eggless 
recipes  in  cooking,  and  switch  to  other 
foods. 

“How  much  are  your  fresh-laid  white 
eggs  to-da.v,  ilr.  Grocer?”  asks  the  house¬ 
wife.  “Seventy-five  cents  per  dozen, 
madam,”  says  the  grocer.  “Oh,  I  simply 
cannot  pay  that  price  for  eggs!”  says 
iLrs.  Citywonian.  “Isn’t  it  awful  the  way 
fpmers  are  robbing  the  public!”  (And 
right  here,  mind  you,  anyone  who  knows 
anything  at  all  about  the  egg-prodncing 
business  knows  that  in  the  Fall  months 
when  eggs  are  the  highest  in  price  ponl- 
trymen  are  producing  eggs  at  im  actual 
loss  on  account  of  diminished  production 
and  nndiminished  cost  of  feed.)  “Well.” 
says  Mr.s.  Citywomau,  “T  guess  I  won’t 
take  any  eggs  this  morning,”  and  she 
walks  out  of  the  store  with  her  head  held 
one-half  inch_  higher  than  is  really  neces¬ 
sary  to  see  if  the  walking  is  good,  and 
slips  into  the  drugstore  next  door  to 
sooth  her  ruffled  feelings  with  a  stomach- 
liniug  teaser  in  tlie  form  of  a  10-ceut 
ice  cream  soda  containing  about  one-tenth 
the  nourishment  of  an  eight-cent  egg. 
Feeling  now  a  little  more  cheerful  she 
betakes  herself  to  the  corner  meat-market. 
“I  suppose  meat  is  as  high  as  ever,  isn’t 
it,  Mr.  Butcher?”  “Why  yes,  Mrs.  City- 
woman,  about  the  same  in  price — on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  war,  and  ever.vthing,  you 
know.”  “Now  here  is  a  nice  roast — 
weighs  six  pounds — .‘IS  cents  a  pound — 
comes  to  $2.10.”  IMrs.  Citywomau  pokes 
the  i)iece  tentatively  with  her  finger. 
“Meat  is  so  high,  but  (resignedly)  I  must 
have  it — eggs  are  out  of  sight  now;  I 
must  have  something  to  take  their  place.” 
and  Mrs,  Citywomau  trndge.s  homeward, 
having  purchased  a  six^poiind  piece  of 
meat  at  a  cost  of  .$2.10  rather  than  eggs 
containing  (the  food  experts  tell  ns)  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  nourishment  at  a 
much  lower  outlay. 

No,  the  public  will  not  pay  a  dollar  a 
dozen  for  eggs.  Not  if  they  know  it! 
They  eat^  something  else.  What’s  the  re¬ 
sult?  "Why,  the  demand  is  lowered,  the 
price  keeps  down,  while  the  cost  of  Inm 
feed  keep.s^  sailing  right  along  up  in  tln> 
blue,  i)romises  by  the  Food  Adniinistration 
of  lower  grain  prices  notwithstanding. 
Net  result :  Discouragement,  if  not  actual 
bankruptcy,  in  the  ej;g  business. 

Despite  all  this  hue  and  cry  of  an  egg 
famine,  there  are  more  eggs  coming  into 
'New  York  Citg  now  than  one  year  ago! 
On  Monday,  March  18th,  the  receipts 
were  20,422  cases  against  only  1(5,221 
cases  for  the  corresponding  day  last  year ; 
Tuesday,  March  10th,  27,115  cases  against 
21,298  la.st  year;  M^ednesday,  March  20tli, 
20.894  case.s  again.st  10.508  last  year. 
The  totals  for  these  three  days  (which 
are  dates  taken  at  random)  show  an 
increase  of  2(5,409  cases  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  days  last  year.  These  figures 
are  compiled  by  the  New  York  IMercau- 
tile  Exchange,  as  published  by  tlie  I’ro- 
diicer’s  Price-Current.  Does  this  look 
like  an  egg  famine?  If  the  laying  stock 
of  the  country  has  been  sold  off  to  any¬ 
thing  like  the  extent  that  the  calamity 
howlers  would  have  us  believe,  why  ai-e 
the  egg  receipts  of  the  metropolis  more 
than  last  year  bj^  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases? 

M’’e  must  do  one  of  three  things :  Se¬ 
cure  lower  prices  for  grain,  receive  higher 
prices  for  eggs,  or  quit  the  egg-producing 
business.  AVhich  will  it  be? 

CIIAS.  15.  GILLET  &  SONS. 


Hawks  and  Strychnine. — I  have 
been  interested  in  the  discussion  regard¬ 
ing  killing  hawks  with  strychnine.  I 
happen  to  _  know  by  personal  experience 
that  it  will  kill  the  hawk,  because  I 
found  him  dead  in  the  woods,  and.  more 
than  that,  the  other  hawks  evidently 
“smelled  a  rat”  and  ceased  their  visits. 
Mix  strychnine  with  syrup  and  anoint 
chick’s  head.  It  Avill  soon  dry,  and  it’s 
“go(xI-bye  hawk.”  u.  d.  l, 

Taylorsville,  N.  C. 


A  new  DISC  BOWL  that 
skims  cleaner  and  washes 
easier  than  any  ever  made 
before. 

Bell  Indicator  to  govern  epeed 


The  same  famous  smootH,  clean  one  piece 
frame.  The  same  famous  U.  S.  oil  splash. 
The  same  lasting  easy  running  gears,  handy 
supply  can  and  quick  catching  clutch.  Can 
have  pulley  one  side  and  crank  opposite  side. 

ASK  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 


Daylight  all  time  in  home.  Will  wash, 
chum,  fan,  toast,  supply  electric  flat  iron, 
save  hundreds  of  steps,  provide  water  all  over 
house.  Operating  cost  low.  A  comfort  and 
a  joy. 


Greatest  thing  out  for  the  farm. 


Send  for  full  particulars 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


Chicago,  111. 


Portland,  Ore. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Oakland,  Cal. 


BS 


EB 


BABY  CHfCKS— EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes 

Gibson  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable,  from  trapnested  farm  range,  heavy  laying 
iloeks.  headed  by  .  males  from  the  flocks  producing  the  hlohosi  scoring  pons  at  the 
international  laying  contest.  Hatching  Eggs  from  the  same  matings  guaran- 
teed  eighty  per  cent  fertile.  Gibson  breeders  are  large,  vigorous  and  will  malio 
your  flock  more  productive  and  proHtable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
folilcr  free,  write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON.  Galen  Farms.  Box  1 OO.  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

Hatching  eggs  from  noted  winter  layers  trap  nested  2  to  4  years  old. 

J.  F,  FRANCAIS _ Westhampton  Boach,  L.  I..  N.  Y- 

HAT  C  H  I  N  G  EGGS 

Wyckoff  strain  direct.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  81  per 
15;  86  per  100.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gllboa,  New  York 

B  R  E  D  T  0  L  A  Y  )  “Regal”  W.  Wyandottes,  chicks  25c 
SELECltD  BREEDERS  )  Barred  P.  Rocks  “  20c 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Jel..  N.Y. 


Rumerys  Utility  Reds 

Pen  45.  Stores  Certified  Official  Records,  212, 
214,  220,  231,  250.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  run 
of  all  pens.  R.  and  S.  C,  $2—15  eggs;  $10—100. 
No  chicks  or  cockerels. 

A.  W.  RUMERY,  Danville.  N.  H. 


Firire  flnHPih  pke  btihty  Bred  White  Plymouth 
tgso  allU  UIIII/R5  and  White  Leghorns.  Send 

for  circular.  Oakwood  Farm,  Yaphank,  1.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Cn'n'a _ Cfriro  Broozo,  B.  Red,  Narragansett  and  W. 

tgSO  t-gs*  Holland  turkeys  H  per  12.  B.  P.  Rocks 
and  S.  C.  K.  I.  Red  cliickens,  $1.25  per  15.  All  eggs  prepaid. 
Orders  filled  promptly.  Eastern  Ohio  Poultry  Firm,  Beallsville,  0, 


Whits  Wyandotte  Ejgs 'S. 

$10;  50— $6;  15— $2.  L.  O.  ljulgley,  Goshen, N.Y, 

Profitable  White  Wyandottes 

TRAP-NESTED  PEDIGREED 

We  own  hens  with  records  up  to  276.  Eggs,  87.50 
and  810  per  100. 

K.  W.  STEVENS.  -  Stillw»ter,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  and  CHICKS  from  May’s  Utility  Bred 

S.  C.  White  Leglioru.  Circular  Free. 

KOSS  G.  MAY,  -  Soudersburg,  Pa. 


DuV-flld  B.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leg- 

Maplewood  Farm,  Tel.  83  Cheshire,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

Wanfed-1 00  Hatchins  Eggs 

from  White  Holland  Turkeys.  JState  price  and 
guarantee.  He$tnoud  Farm,  Vonitry  Dept.,  Mount  Eiieo,  N.r. 

Over  One  Hundred  White  Holland  Turkeys  sale 

Hens  weighing  ten  'to  eighteen  lbs.,  $5  to  $10; 
toms,  sixteen  to  twenty-five  lbs..  $8  to  $15.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

Mottled  Anconas 

25  Best  Breeds  Poultry 

Stock  and  Eggs.  Low  price.  Big 
new  illustrated  circular  Free.  See  it. 
John  E.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Silvei*  CjUtininA^  Large  White  Eggs  from 
Oliver  bdlfipines  typical  heavy-laylng  hens. 

Beautiful  and  profitable.  $2  for  15;  $10  per  100.  Stock 
for  sale.  THE  MePHERSON  FARM.R.  D.  1,  Millington,  N.  J. 


C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  BRAD 


FOR 


s. 

Vitality  and  Egg  Production 

HATCHING  EGGS  '''*°ISViuty  stock®'"’* 

A  SPECIALTY 
SAFE  DELIVERY 

Cookstown,  N.  J 


BABY  CHICKS 

G.  T.  SPONENBERGH, 


Barron  200-Egg  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Unusually  large  white  hatching  eggs  a  specialty. 
Hons  liave  laid  75  and  more  eggs  during  three  cold¬ 
est  winter  months.  Chicks  in  May.  A  few  cockerels 
left.  Everything  guaranteed  at  moderate  prices, 
NELSON  DEWEY,  .  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

sicwHiTE  Leghorn  HatchingEggs 

from  free  range  fowls.  81  for  twelve;  87  par  hun¬ 
dred.  A.  J .  SAKGENT  &  80N,Waterport,  N.Y. 

Amotiaf  Fsirm^  oners  some 
/-lllWAtClt  choice  settings  ol 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  prize  winningheavy  laying  WhiteWyaudottes. 
8.  C.  H.  I.  Beds,  and  H.  (J.  White  Leghorns.  In  hot 
compi  titiou  they  won  13  first,  8  second,  1  third,  2  fourtli 
«  81>ecial  and  silver  cup.  Price,  reasonable,  quality  eonsidarait. 

_ 3IAMAKONECK,  N.Y. 

UBYGHm 

Utility  Strain  —  Strong,  vigorous— Farm  raised— 
iiapnested.  t'hix  from  beautiful  Breeders,  which 
are  making  the  money.  Reduced  prices  till  July. 

W.  C.  BECKWITH,  DENTON,  ftlDl 


■  i 


iNEvrPO»TAl.UntBuiLl>tNO 

nrrH  anrt.  ooa.4S«T. 
NEW  YORK 


Insure  by  Mail;  Save  9^A% 

Protect  yourself  and  family  by  taking  out  a  policy  in  the  \ 
POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  You  can  do  it;  ' 
by  corresponding  directly  with  the  Company  which  many 
find  more  satisfactory  than  dealing  through  an  agent. 

You  save  money  too,  and  get  advantages  and  benefits  that 
Other  companies  do  not  or  can  not  give. 

In  the  past  twelve  years  15,000  people  havetaken  insurance 
by  the  Postal’s  direct  method  (without  agents)  and  the  Com¬ 
pany  has  distributed  over  $10,000, 000  — all  by  mail— and  has 
received  many  more  millions  in  premiums  through  the  mail. 

The  Postal  way  is  the  best  way.  Write  today,  mentioning 
Rural  New-Yorker,  with  dale  of  birth  and  occupation. 

POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

rVM.  R.  MALONE,  President 
511  Fifth  Avenue-  New  York 
Resources,  $9,500,000  Insurance  in  force,  $40,000,000 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  National  Vigilance  Committee  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  has  issued  another  bulletin  on 
methods  employed  by  the  International 
Imlia  Rubber  Co.,  South  Bend.  Ind..  to 
sell  its  stock  to  the  public.  This  stock¬ 
selling  scheme  Avas  the  subject  of  a  bulle¬ 
tin  in  December,  1 010.  and  our  readers 
were  also  warned  about  the  proposition  at 
that  time.  One  of  the  assets  of  the 
stock-.selling  seerms  to  he  the  use  of  the 
name  “«Studebaker,”  which  stands  for  sta¬ 
bility  in  the  business  world.  Peter  E. 
►studebaker  is  heralded  as  president  of 
the  corporation,  just  as  Paul  “Ford” 
was  exploited  in  connection  with  the 
Ford  Tractor  swindle  a  year  or  more  ago. 
Both  men  Avere  sought  as  president  of 
the  respective  comi)anles  because  of  the 
magic  of  the  names  they  bear  rather  than 
any  knoAvled'ge  of  the  particular  line  of 
business,  or  any  individual  ability  pos¬ 
sessed.  It  is  shoAvn  that  I’eter  E. 
Studebaker  was  never  a  member  of  the 
Studebaker  Corporation,  while  he  occu¬ 
pied  the  position  as  cloi'k  Avith  the  con¬ 
cern  several  years  ago.  The  better  class 
of  daily  papers  noAV  refuse  this  type  of 
investment  advertising.  It  appeals  only 
to  those  who  haAm  a  “get-rich-quick -bee” 
in  their  bonnet.  Those  Avho  are  tempted 
by  these  schemes  should  pledge  themseh'es 
at  once  to  buy  all  the  Liberty  Bonds  their 
resources  Avill  permit. 

I  am  sendiiig  you  a  circular  that  I 
received  today  from  Lloyds  of  America, 
141  Broadway.  Ncaa'  York  Of  all  the 
sucker  bait  that  CAmr  was  handed  to  me, 
this  is  the  richest  one  of  all.  But  I  don’t 
expect  to  m-ake  money  through  some 
one’s  ekse  profits,  so  I  am  going  to  i)ass 
it  by.  P* 

Ohio. 

This  farmer  is  expected  to  be  flattered 
by  a?i  invitation  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Lloyd's  of  America  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  their  “National  Advi.sory  Board.” 
The  meinbei'.siiip  is  limited  to  1,000,  and 
only  2.1  will  be  accepted  from  II.  P’s 
State.  Strange  that  11.  P.  doesn’t  ap- 
Iirociate  the  distinction  conferred  upon 
him ! !  If  he  signs  an  enclosed  card  all 
infojmaliion  about  an  opportunity  for 
immediate  money-making  will  be  forth¬ 
coming;  but  no  hint  is  given  in  the  cir¬ 
cular  as  to  the  nature  of  the  proposition 
that  is  beiiAg  promoted.  It  is  not  good 
“sucker  bait,”  because  the  barb  on  the 
hook  is  in  such  plain  view  that  a  half 
blind  sucker  can  see  it. 

I  am  erx-losing  a  clipping  from  the 
Philadelphia  North  American  regarding 
an  oil  stock  swindle  of  Avhich  relatives 
of  our  soldier  boys  were  the  victims.  I 
thought  it  might  be  of  some  help  to  the 
I’ublisher's  Desk  Maybe  some  one  of 
I'liE  R.  N.-Y.  family  has  been  stung  by 
this.  I  hope  not.  I  certainly  have  been 
enjoying  The  R.  N.-Y’s  of  late.  Keep 
it  up;  you  are  doing  fine.  J.  e.  f. 

Ncav  .Tersey. 

The  r.ewsjmper  reports  the  arrest  of 
ten  men  connected  with  the  .stock 
brokerage  firm  of  .Tohn  Ilerck  &  Co, 
Philadelphia.  The  plan  Avorked  Avas  to 
call  up  a  relative  of  some  young  man  in 
the  Army  or  in  camp  and  represent  that 
he  had  an  option  on  a  certain  amount 
of  stock  in  the  I>ost  City  Oil  &  Gas  Cor¬ 
poration,  7'eprosenting  that  big  profits 
had  been  earned  and  in  order  to  take 
adA-antage  of  the  option  a  certain  amount 
of  money  must  he  paid  at  once.  The 
cupidity  of  human  nature  caused  a  large 
number  Avho  could  not  see  through  the 
fake  scheme  to  bite  and  lose  their  money. 
“Imst  City”  is  a  very  suggestive  name 
for  an  oil  concern  the  stock  of  AArflich  is 
marketed  in  this  way  “Lost  Money” 
Avould  be  more  to  the  point.  If  those 
Avith  money  to  invest  would  refuse  to 
consider  any  securities  other  than  Lil.erty 
bonds,  there  would  he  fewer  headaches 
and  heartaches. 

Will  you  fin'd  out  for  me  Avhat  the  agri^ 
cultural  advantages  are  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Oklahoma?  About  two  weeks  ago 
an  advertising  car  stopped  here  that  Avas 
sent  out  by  the  Leflore  Development  Co. 
of  Poteau,  Okla.  They  offer  to  get  you 
land  at  from  $3  to  $7  an  acre,  break  it 
and  plant  it,  start  you  out  with  three 
registered  brood  soavs  and  two  yearling 
Hereford  heifers,  bull  and  boar  service  to 
go  in  the  bargain  they  to  raise  feed  and 
market  the  hogs  at  liOc  per  month  per 
head,  put  up  your  buildings,  etc.,  take  an 
oil  lease  if  you  care  to  give  it,  and  some 
more  things.  The  price  of  the  land  does 
not  include  improvements.  They  are  to 
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be  paid  for  later  with  interest  at  6  per 
cent  until  paid.  The  U.  P.  Weather  Bii' 
reau  Report  says  that  Eastern  Oklahoma 
is  favorably  adapted  to  agriculture,  but 
those  reports  do  not  go  into  detail  enough 
to  satisfy  me,  and  I  know  they  have  such 
things  as  sand  storms  in  some  parts  of 
the  State.  I  Avould  like  to  know  as  much 
about  the  soil,  climate  and  advisability  of 
a  man  of  meager  means  embarking  on  a 
proposition  of  that  kind  as  I  possibly 
can.  The  company  is  not  listed  in  Dunn  s 
or  Bradstreet’s  and  testimonials  from 
some  small  bank  do  not  amount  to  much, 
for  they  can  be  bought  quite  cheap.  Let 
me  have  your  advice.  J.  B. 

New  York. 

Advertising  cars  from  Oklahoma  are 
quite  the  fashion.  The  McAlester  scheme 
has  been  so  successful  that  others  looking 
for  easy  money  are  adopting  the  same 
tactics.  There  is  good  and  worthless  land 
in  Oklahoma,  as  in  most  other  States; 
but  let  no  one  delude  himself  that  Okla¬ 
homa  people  are  letting  any  land  that  is 
offered  at  a  bargain  get  aivay  from  them — 
there  are  any  number  of  people  with  plenty 
of  capital  out  there  looking  for  profitable 
investments,  and  Oklahoma  people  un¬ 
doubtedly  know  just  AA’hat  the  land  is 
worth — consequently  they  do  not  buy. 
For  the  same  reason  the  Avaste  land  on 
Long  Island  sells  better  in  Ohio  and 
Missouri  than  to  people  Avho  know  all 
about  Long  Island. 

In  the  Spring  of  1011  I  purchased  200 
peach  trees  and  700  apple  trees  from 
Pennsyh'ania  Nursery  Co.,  Girard,  Pa. 
My  order  called  for  SOO  Elberta,  400 
Niagara,  400  Crosby  and  400  Salway. 
In  the  Fall  of  1010  the  .secretary  of  the 
company  and  the  superintendent  came 
to  my  farm,  AAent  over  the  trees,  and 
agreed  80  trees  AA-ere  natural  fruit.  The 
greater  part  of  the  trees  have  not  come 
into  bearing  yet,  so  cannot  tell  how 
many  more  may  prove  clingstone  or 
natural.  A  number  of  my  friends  got  the 
same  sort  of  a  deal  from  this  firm,  only 
on  a  smaller  scale.  I  have  made  a  claim 
for  Avhat  I  consider  the  damage,  and  of¬ 
fered  to  arbitrate,  but  the  company  re¬ 
fused  to  leave  the  case  to  three  disinter¬ 
ested  men  as  I  proposed.  ir.  M.  F. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  endeavored  to  ad¬ 
just  the  matter  betAveen  the  groAver  and 
the  nursery  company  Avithout  result.  The 
attitude  of  the  Pennsylvania  Nursery 
Co.  is  that  grower  is  using  this  paper 
to  blackmail  them  into  paying  an  imag¬ 
inary  loss.  The  complainant  is  a  reliable 
man  and  no  OAndence  has  been  offered 
to  dispute  his  statements  in  the  case, 
The  disappointment  and  loss  to  a^  fruit 
grower  Avho  has  attended  and  cared  for 
trees  to  the  bearing  age.  only  to  find 
them  worthless,  natural  fruit  can  never 
be  made  good  by  an  award  of  money 
damages.  There  has  been  too  much  loose 
and  careless  Avork  on  the  part  of  nursery 
firms  Avhich  has  resulted  in  misfit  stock, 
damaging  groAA’ers  many  millions  in  the 
aggregate.  The  circumstances  in  this 
case  are  such  that  Ave  feel  our  subscribers 
are  entitled  to  the  facts  for  their 
guidance. 

Yours  of  the  12t.h  at  hand,  with  two 
vouchers  in  settlement  of  two  claims 
Avhich  I  Avas  unable  to  collect.  What 
Avould  Ave  country  folks  do  AA'ithout  The 
It.  N.-Y^.’s  help?  If  you  remember  some 
time  ago  the  Wells  Fargo  Express  Co. 
offered  me  20c  in  settlement  of  four  doz. 
eggs  stolen,  pretty  cheap  eggs  at  5c  per 
doz.  But  after  your  help  in  the  matter 
they  came  across  Avith  40c  per  doz.  And 
Avitii  all  your  help  you  Avill  not  accept 
one  red  cent.  So  the  only  thing  I  can 
send  in  return  is  my  good  Avill  and  thanks. 

Maryland.  w.  ii.  8. 

We  neither  ask  nor  AA’ill  we  accept  any 
reward  for  services  of  this  kind,  except  the 
satisfactioii  of  helping  country  people  to 
get  what  is  due  them.  The  express  com¬ 
panies  apparently  find  their  enjoyment 
(and  dividends)  in  beating  shippers  out 
of  just  claims.  We  have  no  desire  tc 
change  places  with  these  eminent  men 
conducting  the  express  Business. 

I  am  exceedingly  pleased  AA’ith  your 
efforts  resulting  in  a  comulete  settlement 
by  the  railro.ad  company  for  full  value  of 
apples  ruined  by  freezing.  My  claim  was 
just,  still  I  Avas  not  expecting  an  adjust¬ 
ment.  and  I  feel  that  I  owe  the  settlement 
entirely  to  you  and  sincerely  thank  you. 
I  greatly  admire  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  its 
spirit  of  co-operation  in  aiding  in  this 
way  its  subscribers.  A.  L. 

Massachusetts. 

A  shipment  of  apples  was  12  days  in 
transit,  covering  a  distance  of  50  miles. 
In  consequence  the  apples  were  worthless, 
but  it  took  the  railroad  one  year  and 
three  months  to  realize  their  responsi¬ 
bility.  Mr.  McAdoo  could  well  add  to 
his  duties  a  reAusion  of  the  adjustment 
methods  of  the  transportation  companies. 


They  are  ca.sily  kept  clean;  they  are  permanent,  and 
never  need  repairs  or  painting.  The  Atlas  Farm  Book 
also  shows  larger  buildings  for  dairy  farmers. 

This  milk  house,  lO  by  l8  feet,  inside,  containing  a 
cooling  tank,  requires  1 30  bags  of  Atlas  Portland  Cement 
(ask  your  dealer  the  cost),  260  cubic  feet  of  sand,  520 
kibic  feet  of  gravel.  (You  probably  have  sand  and  grax  el.) 

Use  Atlas  Portland  Cement 

The  high,  uniform  quality  of  Atlas  makes  it  best  to  use.  The  Atlas 
Farm  Book  gives  full  instructions  hoAV  to  build  a  concrete 

bam  floor  barn  approacb 

manure  pit  foundation  dipping  vat 

sidewalk  garage  fence  posts 

feeding  trough  cellar  floor  root  cellar 

_ and  many  other  permanent  improvements  that  cost  nothing  for 

painting  and  repairs.  Also  tells  how  to  build  concrete  silos,  barns  and 
other  large  buUdings.  Send  the  coupon  below. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Member  of  the  Portla7id  Cemeitt  A  ssociaiiott 
New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  Dayton  Savannah 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  30  Broad  .Street,  New  York,  or  Corn  Exchange  Bank.  Building.  Chicago. 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


rOrtWno] 


Send  free  Atlas  Farm  Book.  I  expect  to  build  a_ 
^ame  and  Address  - - - - 


5  Cents  p«r  Foot  and  up.  Costs  less  than  wo^.  40 
ieslgns.  All  steeL  For  Lawns,  Churches  and  Ceme¬ 
teries, -Write  for  free  Catalog  and  Special  Prices. 

[iokomo  Fence  Machine  Co.  407  North  St.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


'HE  Limepulver  Junior,  a  machine  of  new 


I  design.  A  one-man  outfit  requiring  only  a  small  ti 

engine.  All  these  features  at  otily  half  the  price 
of  the  smallest  machine  previously  offered. 

You  cannot  afford  to  buy  lime.  Freight  car  shortage  makes 
deliveryalmostimpossible— freightchargesarehigh.Grindyour 

OAvn  lime  with  this  powerful  little  machine  and  avoid  the  freight— also  delay  in  snip- 
ment  and  hauling  cost.  Ready  when  you  want  it — no  delay.  Saves  big  money  tor  you. 

Fanners  Everywhere  Have  Been  Waiting  for  This 

Think  what  this  means  to  you.  You  know  you  must  use  lime  on  your^t^.  Novv 
you  can  get  a  machine  at  your  price  to  do  the  work  right  on  your  farm,  uiacte  rierit 
by  Jeffrey.  Biggest  and  best  known  factory.  Same  guarantee 
on  Limepulver/’Junior”  as  other  sizes.  ^  ^ 

Capacity  One  Ton  Per  Hour— Guaranteed  *\ 

Opera^  Avith  from  6  to  15  horsepower—  depending  on  rate  of  feed  and  nature  of  wjHt^ 
material.  Grinds  lime  rock, phosphate  rock, alfalfa,  concrete  aggregates,  oyster  shells,  ^ 

ear  corn,  tobacco  stems,  grain  for  feed,  etc.  Bo  all  this  work  yourself —no  helper.  , 

Easy  to  Run — No  Elxperience  Required 

Learn  all  about  this  remarkable  offer.  Find  out  bow  this  machine  is 
made  and  why  we  cut  out  cost  this  way.  Remember,  Jeffrey  guarantees 
this  machine.  It  lasts  a  lifetime.  Write  today  sure  for  all  detmls. 

THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO.  1013  Rrsl  Ave.,  Columbus.  Ohio 


1  imePulveT? 


Order  Early 
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A  Few  Kansas  Notes 

AVliy  -wouldii’t  eoi'ii  starch  answer  for 
I)a(»crinfr  one’s  house?  We  have  always 
used  it,  boiled,  and  if  a  little  glue  i,s  add¬ 
ed  it  will  give  satisfaction.  Be  sure  to 
have  the  paper  well  pasted.  iMany  years 
ago.  in  Charleston,  S.  0.,  where  I  was 
engaged  in  business,  a  brother  also  in 
business,  supplied  the  bill  posters  of  that 
<-ity  and  all  they  used  was  corn  starch. 
It  was  always  boiled.  Thousands  of  paper 
bags  made  by  the  grocers  in  the  same  city 
were  pa.sted  with  boiltHl  corn  starch,  hold¬ 
ing  from  one-fourth  to  two  pounds.  They 
are  made  very  rapidly  by  practice,  24 
sheets  pasted  at  one  time. 

The  glass  churn  was  started  this  morn¬ 
ing  at  7  :80  and  at  7 :35  the  butter  was 
about  ready  to  be  taken  out  of  the  milk. 
It  has  been  in  use  successfully  for  three 
j’ears.  Have  churned  the  cream  with  an 
egg  beater  man.v  times,  and  have  had 
the  butter  come  in  three  minutes  more 
than  once.  Everything  must  be  right. 
After  churning  80  or  40  minutes,  cream 
has  been  set  aside  to  be  tried  again  at 
other  times. 

C(ung  to  the  field  with  a  little  can  of 
milk  for  (|uenching  thii’st,  a  storm  came 
up  and  the  writer  hurried  back  to  the 
Imnse.  about  one-half  mile.  When  can 
was  oj)ened  it  was  found  the  butter  in  the 
milk  bad  sejiarated  and  was  in  one  mass. 

Noting  where  fully  30  acres  of  corn 
was  pulled  by  the  crows,  it  seems  to  me 
that  soaking*  the  corn  in  copperas  water 
for  10  houi's  might  make  it  so  distasteful 
to  the  birds  they  would  refrain  from  going 
over  the  whole  field.  We  used  this  on 
the  grain  we  plant  on  account  of  the 
ground  squirrels  and  sand  rats.  Only  a 
few  hills  are  disturbed  ;  where  not  used 
they  destro.v  much  grain.  I  used  about 
one  pound  copperas  to  one  or  two  gallons 
of  water.  U.  G.  B. 

I.akin,  Kan. 


Bye.  !i;i.7u  bu. ;  oats.  .iil.lO  to  ,$1.15; 
Corn,  .$4.25  per  cwt. ;  buckwbeat,  $3.50 
I)er  <-wt.  Th(‘i-e  is  not  mucb  grain  sold  in 
this  section.  Potatoes,  05c  per  bu.  Hay, 
.$20  to  $2.5  per  ton  ;  straw,  .$12^  to  .$18. 
Pork  is  scarce,  worth  17e  live,  22c 
dressed.  Cows  are  very  high  and  poor 
quality  at  that ;  milch  cows,  .$60  to  .$100 ; 
beef  cows  or  cattle  are  very  scarce.  There 
is  no  sale  for  garden  truck  here.  H.  o. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


P'arm 

Staten  Iiland 

Alioxitl30  acres,  farm  house,  liarn,  arable  land,  good 
for  truck  trardeiiine,  4hi  miles  municipal  ferry,  M 
mile  nearest  railway  station.  Apply  MALfOI.ll  E.  8HTH, 
ISt  Maditon  Avr.,  ai-  eKTKK  It.  OI.NET,  VS  AVilliam  SL,  II.Y.  City 


Fnn  ClI  r  PUCAD  second  hand  hied 
run  oHLC  bncAr  colony  brooders 

in  good  working  order.  Same  are  fitted  with  new 
thermostats  and  will  give  the  best  of  satisfaction.  Address 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Penninoton  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


If  in  Need  of  Farm  or  GardenHelp 

of  any  description,  write  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Hessels,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  theAgricultural  and  Indnstrial  Labor  Relief, 
1123llioadw,ay,NewYork.  All  services  rendered  free. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  .able-bodied  young 
men,  mostly  without  farming 
experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady,  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blatik. Ours  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organizjition  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenne  N.  Y.  City 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


W.WTKP — Married  young  man  as  farm  hand; 

greenhon.se  helper:  .f45  per  month;  4  small- 
room  cottage  on  place  free.  KRETCHMAR 
BROS.,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


TE.AMSTER  WANTED — Steady,  year  around  job 
on  large  estate  and  summer  resort  on  Lake 
George.  State  references  and  wages  expected. 
.4DyKRTISER  3073,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAN'I’ED — Reliable  single  man  for  farm  work; 

must  be  good  milker;  draft  exempt;  state 
wages  and  references  in  first  letter.  S.  M. 
BENTON,  Marey,  N.  Y. 


WANq'ED— Herdsman:  single  man  for  certified 
milk  stable  and  dairy;  must  understand  feeding 
and  the  production  of  certified  milk.  Address 
-MiVERTISER  4007,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


M'ANTED  at  onee  on  commercial  poultry  farm, 
respectable  young  man,  draft  exempt,  able  to 
milk  4  or  ii  cows  and  work  team  at  general 
farm  work;  good,  comfortable  home  with  em¬ 
ployer:  give  age,  reference,  nationalitv,  salary 
required  first  letter.  WM.  H.  HEAliSFIELD, 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 


W.XNTED  man  and  wife  on  farm  to  raise  crops 
on  halves;  I  furnish  all  except  board;  must 
be  handy  with  team;  by  April  first.  GROS- 
SARTIl,  Rox  42,  Moriches.  L.  1. 


W.V.NTEl) — On  farm  near  New  York,  single  man 
to  take  charge  of  herd;  wages  .$.50  and  board. 
Addross  ADVERTISER  4003,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Young  man,  18  to  20.  to  work  in 
garden  and  do  chores  on  small  place;  no 
cigarettes;  give  references,  wages  and  experi¬ 
ence.  WM.  H.  FANCHER,  Oliverea,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Sober,  reliable  single  man  for  team¬ 
ster  and  general  farm  work.  Address,  giving 
age,  experience  and  pay  expected  in  addition 
to  first-class  board  and  room,  P.  O.  BOX  39, 
I’rovidence,  R.  1. 


WANTED — First-class  farmer  and  dairyman  for 
large  farm  in  Nortliern  New  York  with  reg¬ 
istered'  Ayrshires;  would  like  family  with  at 
least  two  men  and  two  women  milkers  and  able 
to  board  help;  neat,  clean  and  up-to-date  work¬ 
ers  only  ones  considered;  no  booze  or  cigarettes; 
good  house  with  modern  improvements;  a  good, 
permanent  position  to  the  party  who  can  handle 
the  work  in  a  way  to  show  results.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4009,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

steady  position.  Address,  giving  age  and  ex¬ 
perience,  also  pay  expnetetT  in  addition  to  first- 
class  board  and  room,  P.  O.  BOX  39,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 


WAN'I'ED — Assistant  herdsman;  must  be  first- 
class  dry-hand  milker,  and  understand  raising 
and  care  of  cattle;  single  man  preferred.  Ad¬ 
dress,  giving  age,  experience  and  pay  expected 
in  addition  to  first-class  board  ancT  room,  P.  O. 
BOX  39,  Providence,  R.  I. 


WAN'I'ED — On  commercial  poultry  plant  in 
Westchester  Co.,  young  man  who  is  interested, 
willing  to  work  amr  do  as  told;  give  references, 
wages  and  age  in  first  letter.  WES'l'WOOD 
FARM,  Poultry  Dept.,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


W-\NTED — May  1st,  inarrieff  farmer  to  drive 
team  on  country  estate;  must  ho  able  to  op¬ 
erate  all  farm  machinery,  including  binders; 
wife  can  have  part  time  employment  extra; 
wages,  $.50,  modern  cottage,  fuel  garden,  etc.; 
no  children  preferred;  year-round  position  to  the 
right  man.  ADVERTISER  4000,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  and  wife,  without 
children,  free  from  the  use  of  toliacco,  li(iuor 
or  profanity,  church  members,  to  take  charge  of 
a  cottage  housing  twenty-five  boys,  in  an  indus¬ 
trial  school;  $6.5  per  month,  increasing  to  .$00 
per  month  if  satisfactory.  For  information, 
write  to  CHAS.  F.  .TOHN.SON,  Kis-Lyn,  I’a. 


W.\N'rED — Clean  d'ry-hand  milkers,  not  in  draft, 
for  certified  dairy;  15  cows;  no  outside  work; 
wages,  .$4<J  to  start  with,  advancement  after 
first  month,  and  inaintenance.  Write,  stating 
age  and  references.  R-\RITAN  VAU.EY 
FARM,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


JIARRIED  MAN  wanted  for  dairy  and  farm 
work;  large  modern  farm  without  up-to-date 
buildings;  house  is  a  good,  comfortable  one, 
situated  in  a  little  village,  with  eliurch,  scliool, 
library,  etc.;  permanent  position  for  right  party; 
state  wages,  nationality,  age.  references,  etc.; 
house,  wood,  vegetables,  and  milk  furnished; 
positions  al.so  open  for  single  men;  good  hoard 
and  accommodations.  .'\)iply  ADVERTISER  No. 
4015,  care  Itnral  New-Yorker. 


W.\N'rED — At  once,  married  man  with  small 
family,  to  work  one  farm;  must  be  sober  and 
industrious,  and  prefer  one  past  draft  age.  Ad¬ 
dress  BLGOMINGDALE  FARM,  .Somerville,  N.  J. 


W.\NTED — .Vt  once,  single  man  to  run  9-18 
Cu.se  tractor  on  large  fruit  and  truck  farm; 
must  be  experienced  in  farm  work  and  used  to 
handling  farm  engines  and  machinery.  I’RES- 
TON  '1'.  ROHER'l’.S,  Mooi'cstown,  N.  J. 


FEMALE  NURSE  or  attendant  for  a  sanitarium 
for  nervous  and  mental  diseases;  salary,  $22 
per  month,  with  board  and  laundry.  Address  S. 
ixiRD,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WAN'I'ED — First  class  dry-hand  milkers,  able 
to  milk  30-35  cows  twice  daily.  No  other 
work.  Wages  $60  and  board  per  month.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVER'l'lSEU  3094,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W.\N'rED — .'riioronglily  competent  married  far¬ 
mer  (not  superintendent)  on  small  farm;  must 
understand  orchard,  ’stock,  vineyard,  crop  rota¬ 
tion  and  farm  machinery;  good  wages  and  house. 
Apply,  with  references,  to  Mrs.  Herbert,  524 
Ilftb  Av.,  New  York,  April  9,  from  9  to  11,  or 
write  for  appointment. 


WAN'FED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work; 
best  of  wages.  Write,  BOX  52,  Library,  Pa. 


FRUl'P  FARM — Would  you  be  interested  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  model  fruit  farm  from  the  ground 
up?  Ten  or  fifteen  acres,  good  soil,  modern 
house,  shore  location  in  JIaine;  apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  grapes,  blackberries,  currants, 
strawberries.  raspberries,  gooseberries,  etc.; 
state  (inalifieations,  wages  expected;  give  refer¬ 
ences;  pennam-nt  position:  every  opportunity 
will  be  given  to  develop  a  model  fniit  farm; 
do  not  apply  unless  absolutely  confident  and  a 
willing  and  cheerful  worker.  P.  O.  Box  Xo. 
5301,  Boston. 


WAN'I'ED — Reliable,  square  farm  help  (Protes¬ 
tant),  fivr  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  J.  O. 
HALE,  Byfield.  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


HERDSMAN  wants  position  where  clean  milk  is 
produced:  agricultural  scliool  graduate;  314 
years’  A  R.  O.  experience.  ADVERTISER  4002, 
care  ftnral  New-Yorker. 


POSmON  wanted  by  two  good  milkers;  now 
milking  32  cows  twice  daily:  on  dairy  where 
no  other  will  he  required  of  them;  wages  $00. 
room  and  board.  ALBERT  KOHLER,  Walker 
Gordon  Dairy,  riainsboro,  N.  ,7. 


WAN'I'ED — Position  as  working  stiperintendent 
or  manager  on  farm;  Hungarian,  married; 
twenty  years’  experience:  $80  per  month.  1542 
2nd  Ave.  Store,  New  Y’ork  City. 


MANAGER  of  1,000  to  8,000  acre  farms  open. 
ADVER’l'ISER  3095,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  capable  and  efficient  agricnltural  students 
desire  positions  on  a  fruit  farm.  Address  B. 
R.  SOUTHARD,  N.  Y.  S.  S.  A„  Farmingdale, 
T-/.  1. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  age  41,  with  son  18, 
wishes  to  engage  April  1st:  21  years’  practical, 
scientifie  experience:  qualified  to  manage  any 
agricultural  proposition.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4005,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER — Al;  American.  45.  Protestant,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children,  trnstworth.v.  wishes  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  gentleman’s  estate;  understands  all  klnd.s 
of  stock  raising,  hogs  a  specialty:  can  furnish 
first-class  references.  ROX  173,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


WAX'l'ED — Position  as  working  foreman;  un¬ 
derstands  all  crops  and  machinery;  gasoline 
and  kerosene  engines  and  tractors;  good  me¬ 
chanic;  28  years  old;  married:  one  child:  Amer¬ 
ican  (Swiss  descent).  CHAS.  GOLDSCHMID, 
Mohegan  Lake,  X.  Y. 


WAN'I’ED — Position  as  farm  manager  or  herds¬ 
man;  life  experience  in  dairy  farming;  No.  1 
references  of  former  employers  and  agricul¬ 
tural  college.  Wages  $75,  with  privileges: 
married,  small  faniil.v:  Western  Pennsylvania 
preferred.  -ADVERTISER  3096,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FRIUT  farmer  open  for  engagement.  May  to 
November.  Direct  selling  specialist;  expert 
jelly  maker,  fruit  evaporator  and  preserver; 
$100  per  month  and  percentage.  H.  C.  TILL- 
SON,  Leesburg.  Florida.  I’ark  Ridge,  New 
Jersey,  after  -April  1.5tb. 


EXPERIENCED  fruit  grower  desires  a  posi¬ 
tion;  able  to  develop  a  new  orchard  or  carry 
on  an  enterprise  already  established.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3098,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  with  7  children  wants  position  as 
housekeeper:  would  rent  small  house  near 
farm.  ADVERTISER  4008,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


W.AN'TED — Position  by  practical  dairyman  and 
herdsman  who  thoroughly  understands  thorough¬ 
bred  stock,  and  can  handle  men  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage;  state  wages;  married,  with  family;  ex¬ 
empted  from  draft.  Address  4012,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TOlfNG  MAN  (19),  having  attended  N.  Y. 

State  Scliool  of  Agriculture  for  one  year,  fTo- 
sires  position  on  modern  general  farm.  'WAT/TER 
STEINER.  78  9th  Avenne,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  and  ES'l'A'I'E  manager  is  open  for  a 
first-class  posit  ion  only;  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  farming,  vegetatile  gardening,  dairy 
cattle,  swine  and  poultry  in  all  branches:  kindly 
give  particulars  in  first  lettei.  ADVER'i’ISER 
4011,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIEN(’ED  PDUL'I’RYMAN  open  for  en¬ 
gagement  on  modern  poultry  farm  as  working 
manager  or  assistant  to  owner;  energetic,  re¬ 
liable,  ambitions,  no  liiinor  or  toliaceo:  Cornell 
Agricultural  College  training;  ten  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  familiar  with  latest  methods;  Mam¬ 
moth  incubators,  brooder,  stoves,  up-to-date 
poultry  houses,  etc.;  married;  good  references. 
ADVERTISER  3097,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMElt — Gardener;  thorough  knowledge  of 
farming  and  gardening  in  all  ils  branche.s; 
first-class  butter  maker;  sober.  Iionest  and  reli¬ 
able;  first-class  references:  age  40;  married;  no 
children;  German  witli  first  papers;  wife  to 
board  lielp;  no  furniture;  waitts  position  on  farm 
or  gontleinen’s  country  place.  JOHN  HEIN¬ 
RICHS,  50  Avenue  A,  New  A'ork  City. 


>Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WELL-DR.AINED  dairy  and  grain  farm,  apple 
orcliarff;  14  acres  wheat,  firewood,  fair 
buildings.  Niagara  Falls  market.  Moderate 
price.  ADVER'I’ISER  3093,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  of  100  acres  for  sale,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Jlaryland;  new  bnlldings;  will  sell 
cheap',  as  1  am  unable  to  attend  to  it;  no 
agents  need  answer.  ADVER'L'ISER  4(X)t;,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


ESTABLISHED  lioultry  business,  well  adver¬ 
tised.  fully  equipped;  a  high-class  custom; 
housing  caiiacltv,  1,.500  hens;  brooding  capacity, 
2.500  chicks;  incubator,  new,  6,000  eggs;  run¬ 
ning  water  system;  barns,  stables,  horse,  cow, 
all  farming  implements;  motor  truck,  etc.;  now 
in  full  operation;  a  rare  opportunity.  Address 
ADVER'l'ISER  3079,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAI.E — Farm,  155  acres;  850  fniit  trees, 
apple,  pear;  main  road;  good  soil;  lOO  miles 
New  York;  price  .$('.,500,  one-third  down.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3088,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


14Vj-AC1;E  farm  for  sale;  bnlldings  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  70  miles  from  New  York:  half  mile 
from  State  road;  price  $2,600.  For  iiarticnlars. 
address  owner,  LOUIS  SCHLEY,  AVallkill,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  2. 


W-ANTED— T.arge  dairy  farm  in  exchange  for 
city  garden  truck  farm;  .3.5  acres:  valuable 
site;  level,  fertile;  finest  markets  in  the  world. 
Particulars,  F.  J.  SMITH,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


170-ACRE  New  England  farm  for  sale  or  rent, 
or  anv  part  of  same;  stock  and  tools.  M.  G. 
LEACH.  Brookfield.  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — .Attractive  eight-room  cottage  with 
two  acres  land.  Southern  exposure:  cistern  and 
welt  water;  twelve  full-grown  ajiple  trees  and 
other  fruit;  ideal  for  chickens  and  gardening; 
located  in  a  thrifty  village;  State  road;  good 
school,  Protestant  and  Catholic  church.  CHAS. 
L.  BOYD,  24  North  St.,  Middletown,  N.  Y- 


FOR  SAT.E  OR  RENT— New  house  and  12  a<  rcs, 
suitable  for  poultry;  near  train  and  trolley; 
half-wa.v  between  Now  A'ork  and  Philadelphia. 
ADVERTISER  4001,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — For  year  1919,  farm,  75  to  150 
acres;  large  liouse,  good  outbuildings;  rent 
yeai  or  two,  privilege  buying  if  .suited.  L.  F. 
.sCARHOROi’GH,  t.eorgetown  Del. 


30-ACRE  FARM,  Hunterdon  County.  BOX  26, 
Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 198  acres  rolling,  well- 
drained.  stoneless  land;  two  brooks;  O.OtH) 
peach  trees:  200  apple  and  cherry  trees:  two 
big  barns:  old-fasliioncd  farm  house;  fine,  ex¬ 
tended  views.  B.  J.  ELI.S,  Norwalk,  Coim. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  200  :icres,  just  aiiove  Lord’s 
Hill,  between  South  Onondaga  and  Otiseo.  on 
county  improved  road,  known  as  Baker  I’rize 
Farm;  also  known  as  I  lie  Dowding  Farm;  good 
house  and  barn:  no  tools:  possession  immediate 
Inquire  'I'RACY,  CHAPMAN  &  TRACY,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  A'. 


FOR  SALE — Boarding  houses  and  farm;  1,36 
acres,  at  Freehold,  Greene  Co..  New  York; 
“'rhe  Oakwood”;  l.SdO  feet  altitude;  best  inonn- 
tain  view  of  entire  Catskill  range;  aecoinmo- 
dating  7;)  guests;  large  barn;  ice  lionse;  garage; 
other  outbuildings.  For  particulars  address 
owner.  E.  A.  BROOKS,  F’rechold,  Orange  Co., 
New  A'ork. 


FOR  SALE — Community  hatchery  and  poultry 
plant  in  Central  Pennsylvania;  1.000  S.  C, 
■V\qiite  Leghorns;  10  400-egg  Bine  Hen  Incu¬ 
bators.  .$.3,500  casli,  to  dose  partnership.  AD- 
VER'TISER  4004,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — An  apple  orchard;  1.500  trees; 

stock  and  tools  if  desired.  Address  OWNER, 
Box  316,  Derby,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 173-acre  Niagara  County  farm;  on 
Ridge  Road,  3  miles  from  Ransom  vllle;  13 
acres  apples,  pears;  splendid  barn;  reasonable 
terms.  CHARLES  WOLCOTT,  54  Reynolds  Ar¬ 
cade,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — To  close  an  estate:  farm  350  acres, 
Lyme,  Conn.,  heavily  wooded,  well  watered, 
fertile  laud;  trout  stream;  old  Colonial  house; 
near  church,  scliool  and  R.  F.  D.  routes.  Dr. 
J.  G.  ELY,  Hamburgh,  Conn. 


WAN'TED — Tenants  on  two  farms;  light  capital; 
good  markets,  stock,  fruit  and  fanning  lands, 
Goatmeii  commnnic.ate.  515  HIGH  ST.,  AVil- 
liamsport.  Pa. 


I  will  rent  or  buy  village  home  twenty  to 
fort.y  miles  from  New  York;  give  jirice  and 
liarticnlnrs.  ADVERTISER  4013,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALK— Ninety-seven-aere  farm  in  excellent 
condition,  together  with  farm  tools,  efe..  near 
Easton,  Pa.;  excellent  for  dairying  purposes  or 
for  raising  crops;  8-room  house:  large  barns  and 
three  silos;  one-quarter  in  cash;  remainder  on 
mortgage  at  5%%.  ALFRED  W.  ANDREWS. 
No.  55  John  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  farms  in  Southern  Vermont. 
Write  owners.  APHIN  &  RUGBEE,  Putney,  Vt. 


WIT.L  SELL  about  80  acres,  all  good,  fertile 
land,  no  hills  or  stone,  well  located  in  south¬ 
western  Michigan;  pleasant  place  to  live;  small 
apple  orchard,  buildings.  For  address  of 
owner,  address  4010,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUI3'  FARM  of  10.3  acres  for  sale,  03  miles 
from  New  A’ork;  convenient  to  two  railroads 
and  Hudson  River  boats;  average  yield  l.CKK)  bar¬ 
rels  of  first  quality  fruit:  good  linildings.  AD- 
VER'l'ISER  4014,  care  Rural  New-A'orker. 


Miscellaneous 


F.ARMERS — 'I’liis  association  is  in  tlie  nmrkct 
for  carload  lots  or  less  of  grain,  ealilaigc, 
roots,  etc.  NORTH  BERGEN  COUNTY  CO-OP 
ERATIVE  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION,  Westwood, 

N.  J. 


FOR  S.AT.E — 'I’wo  .Tames  Barn  ventilators,  new. 

FRAME  C.  BROWN,  P.  O.,  Westerville, 
Ohio,  R.  F.  D. 


ONE  Grant-Ferriss  Combination  Rye  and  Oat 
Thrashing  Machine,  12  by  64l  inch  cylinder. 
One  Dederick  No.  1  Parallel-joint  Hay  I’ress, 
making  bales  45  by  22  by  18  inches.  One 
Champion  Elevator  Potato  Digger.  One  AV.  A. 
Wood  2-horse  Ha.v  Rake.  One  2-liorso  11  b.v  7 
inch  American  Seed  and  F'ertilizer  Drill.  One 
Low-down  Solid-wheel  3'rnck,  with  nearly  new 
Combination  Hay  and  Stock  Rack.  One  Air¬ 
tight  Coinjiany’s  Power-driven,  266  gallon  St<‘el 
Tank,  'Orchard  Spraying  Machine,  on  Steel 
'Truck.  One  AVootf  Splitting  .Machine.  Forty 
Complete  James  Steel  Stanchions  and  E(ini|)- 
nient.  -Ml  these  tools  are  in  goia!  working 

order,  and  will  he  sold  at  reasonable  prices, 
packed  for  shipment,  f.  o.  b.  here.  FLIN'l'- 
S'l’ONE  FARM,  Dalton,  Mass. 


WILL  EXCH.ANGE  seven-room  sea  shore  cot¬ 
tage  for  a  Moline  5-10  tractor  and  plows  and 
equipment  in  perfect  working  order;  send  do- 
•cription.  ADA'ER'l'ISER  3686,  care  Rural  N(‘w- 
Yorker. 


FOR  S.ALE — Breaking  cart,  saddle  and  honey. 
C.  BARCLAY  AVARD,  Huntington.  L.  1. 


FOR  S.ALE — One  last  year’s  Cliicopee  corn  busk¬ 
er;  good'  as  new:  price  $166  f.  o.  h.  cars.  'I'.  E. 
CROSS,  Lagrangeville,  N.  Y. 


LEVEL  'f’READ  POAA'ER,  nearly  new;  good  gov¬ 
ernor;  drreet  gear;  bargain.  PERCY  W. 
BUSH,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  3-bottoin  John  Deere  plow; 

plowed  20  acres.  C.  M.  GIBP.S,  320  AV.  Fay¬ 
ette  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


W-ANTED — Trai’tor.  ha.v  baler,  big  But  terworth 
thresher,  good  condition;  give  particulars  of 
make,  size,  age,  price.  ADVER'l’ISER  36!ii), 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VERMON'r  Maple  Sugar — Best  grade,  10  pound 
pails,  30e  pound.  Syrup  .$2.50  gallon,  f.  o.  h. 
BRONDALE  FARM,  East  Hardwick,  A'ermont. 


FOR  SALE — Carload  of  mixi'd  Timothy  anif 
clover  hav:  $25  i>er  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Schuyler 
Lake.  DORR  HAULCH,  Schuyler  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  Vt.  maple  syrup.  D.  B. 
HATCH,  AVoo<lstock,  A’t.  Route  2. 


IN'rERNA'l'IONAL  HARA'ES'l'EH  eiglity-five- 
bushel  manure  spreader,  for  four  horses;  in  per¬ 
fect  condition;  used  two  seasons;  first  tnindrcd- 
dollar  bill  takes  it;  f.  o.  b.  my  barns.  PHII.LIP 
L.  JONES,  Sjosset,  Nassau  County,  New  York. 


FOR  S-\T.E — Long  straw  rye  thresher,  good  rnn- 
iijng  order;  haven’t  any  use  for  same;  price 
right.  BELLE  EIJ.EN  S'l’tlCK  FAR.M,  Sussex, 
N.  - 


FOR  S.ALE — Second-liand  oil  beaters  and  hovers; 

all  l•omplete:  in  good  condition.  .7.  M. 
CASE.  Gilboa,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

PURE  .AIAPLE  SYRUP  .$2.25  per  gal.  GLENN 
ROBINSON,  Pawlet,  Vt. 


How  to  us«  it 


?Tf 


-i-- 


The  concrete  way  is  the  saving  way  to  build 
these  days.  Concrete  can’t  rot,  rust  or  burn. 
It  requires  no  painting,  no  replacing.  Water 
and  age  merely  increase  its  strength.  Yet  the 
cost  is  not  unreasonably,  more  than  that  of 
temporary  construction. 


Concrete  buildings  add  their  full  cost  to  the 
value  of  the  property  on  which  they  are  put. 
They  stamp  a  place  as  being  up  to  date. 

There  is  no  patented  or  complicated  process 
involved.  Just  use  good  sand,  good  stone  or 
pebbles  and 


ALPHA 


TnEcmira 

PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


mixed  well  with  water  (for  some  types  of  building  re¬ 
inforcing  is  also  required). 

A  96-page  handbook — ALPHA  CEMENT — HOW 
TO  USE  IT — which  has  been  compiled  at  considerable 
expense,  tells  you  just  what  you  need  to  know  about  con¬ 
crete  improvements  and  how  to  make  them.  It  shows 
how  to  make  forms,  how  to  mix  concrete  properly,  the 
proportions  for  different  types  of  work,  how  to  calculate 
quantities,  how  to  waterproof,  how  to  apply  stucco,  etc. 

The  ALPHA  SERVICE  SHEETS  and  Special  Bulle¬ 
tins  give  details  of  construction  on  the  subjects  listed 
below.  Any  ALPHA  dealer  will  be  glad  to  supply  you 
with  this  special  information,  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  ALPHA  handbook.  If  you  don’t  know  a  nearby 
ALPHA  dealer,  address  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co., 
Easton,  Pa.,  mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
the  buildings  or  improvements  that  interest  you. 

Alpha  Cement  Dealers 

of  the  East 


There  are  practical  ALPHA  Service  Sheets  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  subjects.  Check  the  one  in  which  you  are  interested. 


-Walkway 

-Driveway 

-Small  Bridge 

-Culvert 

-Foundation 

-Barn 

-Water  Trough 
-Gutter  and  Curb 
-Silo 

-Poultry  House 


Just  write  your  name  and  address 
in  the  margin  below 


■  a 


— v-i: 


-Corn  Crib 
-Storage  Cellar 
-Small  Dam 
-Greenhouse 
-Hotbed 
-Hog  House 
-Steps 

-Porch  Floor 
-Cellar  Floor 
-Stable  Floor 


—Feeding  Floor 
—Smoke  House 
—Milk  House 
—Ice  House 
— Spring  House 
— Manure  Pit 
— Septic  Tank 
— Dipping  Vat 
< — Tanks 
— Tennis  Court 


• — Concrete  Roof 
— Piers  for  Small  Boats 
— Garden  Furniture 
• — Fence  Posts 
— Gate  Posts 
—Walls 
—Sills 
-Lintels 
• — Garages 
— Concrete  Roads 


s 
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Preparing  Vegetables  for  Market  on  a  New  Jersey  Truck  Farm 


More  Brains 

than  Metal  are  Used 

in  Building  this 


1  his  truck  costs  little  more  than  a  first  class  team,  wagon  and  harness.  Costs  less  when 
you  figure  up-keep.  Eats  only  when  it  works.  Requires  one-twenty^-fifth  the  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  horses  do.  Travels  the  7  or  12  or  16  miles  to  market,  under  load,  in  one-fourth  the  time. 

The  farm  hand  who  formerly  took  all  day  to  drive  to  mill  with  a  load  of  grain  can  now 
go  and  return  in  two  hours. 

Here  is  a  truck  with  all  the  features  of  $5000  trucks,  and  sold  under  the  same  guarantee. 
Worm  drive.  Electric  lights  and  generator.  10-foot  loading  space.  Gas  consumption,  16 

miles  to  every  gallon.  A  tire  miser.  Mechanical  trouble  practically  unknown.  Repair  bills 
arc  too  low  to  mention. 

This  Maxwell  is  built  for  the  farm.  Weighs  2500  pounds.  Goes  faster  than  heavier  and 
more  expensive  trucks  and  goes  where  they  daren’t  follow. 

6600  Maxwell  trucks  are  in  service.  1100  on  farms.  Service  records  show  a  verdict  of 
99,6 /o  perfect  based  on  all  the  trucks  now  in  use.  You’ll  find  no  mechanical  faults  in  the 
Maxwell.  A  safe  investment  and  a  paying  one. 

You  save  $400  the  day  you  buy  this  Maxw’^ell  truck,  for  its  price  is  $1085.  And  $1085 
is  $400  less  than  any  other  truck  of  similar  capacity  on  the  market. 


$1085  Chassis  only,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  Electric  lights.  Electric  generator.  Worm 
drive.  10-foot  loading  space.  2500  pounds.  16  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gas. 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Result  of  Grading  New  Jersey  Potatoes 

Making  a  Standard  Market  Product 

ETTING  TOGETHER— The  Mercer  County, 
NeAV  Jersey,  Potato  Growers’  Association, 
which  proved  last  year  (its  fu*st  year)  to  be  such 
a  success,  was  fonned  as  the  outcome  of  the  desire 
of  a  few  iocal  growers  to  market  thedr  potatoes  to 
Letter  advantage.  Although  New  Jersey  potatoes 
hold  such  an  unde.sirable  place  in  the  general  mar¬ 
ket,  these  growers  knew  that  the  stock  grown  in 
Mercer  County  equalled  that  grown  anywliere  in  the 
country,  so,  after  some  delay  and  much  hard  work, 
an  ass*ociatiion  was  formed  through  Avhicli  all  the 
potatoes  grown  by  these  men  w’ere  graded  and  sold 
direct  to  the  consumers.  Two  or  three  of  the  men, 
leaders  in  the  work  of  the  assoc-iation,  were  willing 
at  the  beginning  to  push  with  vigor  any  feasible 
pian  for  co-operation  in  grading  and  selling,  but 
much  dilliculty  was  experienced  in  getting  others  to 
l>lo<lge  their  crops.  Many  liad  experienced  an  actual 
loss  two  years  ago,  when  several  carloads  of  graded 
])otatoes  Avere  sold  through  one  of  the  largest 
farmers’  selling  organizations  in  Noav  Jersey.  Then, 


by  us  would  consider  the  job  even  for  an  exorbitant 
salary  unless  guaranteed  work  and  pay  for  a  longer 
period.  We  luckily  persuaded  the  junior  meml)er  of 
a  local  firm,  Avhich  had  handle<i  the  major  portion 
of  the  potato  business  at  our  town  for  several  years, 
to  accept  the  job  at  a  moderate  salary.  Although 
our  manager  came  to  us  Avith  no  experience  in  actual 
selling,  he  had  Avorked  for  his  father  for  three 
jears,  and  had  learned  much  that  proved  valuable 
to  him  and  to  the  association  later.  We  talked 
frankly  Avith  him  at  the  start,  and  gave  him  all  the 
responsibility  of  the  selling  of  our  potatoes.  He 
wa.s  answerable,  of  c(>urse,  at  all  times  to  our  ex- 
ecuth-e  board,  or  rather  to  every  member  of  the 
association,  for  his  actions,  though  lie  Avas  made 
to  undei-stand  that  this  authority  would  not  be  exer¬ 
cised  unless  something  Avent  Avrong.  In  other  words, 
he  Avas  told  “to  make  good,”  unhampered  by  the 
members  of  the  association  ho  AVorked  for.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  much  of  the  success  of  our  association 
was  due  to  the  co-pa rtnershiii  betAVCon  the  members 
and  the  manager  and  among  the  mombe'rs  them- 
s<'lv(‘s.  The  membership  Avas  localized,  so  that  all 
the  men  either  met  together  or  talked  oA'cr  the  tele- 


above  the  market,  and  a  loss  avrs  experienctxl  on 
only  one  day — ^three  cents  per  bushel.  Our  No.  U 
U.  S.  Standard  stock  usually  brought  us  an  average 
of  within  10  cents  a  bushel  of  the  street  price  for 
hand-graded  and  lield-run  ixitatoe.s.  This  Avas  e.spe- 
cially  pleasing  to  tho  memb(‘r.s.  as  “seconds”  brought 
in  by  farmers  to  the  local  dealers  did  not  bring  half 
the  price  of  our  U.  S.  Standard  No.  2s. 

GRAOfNG. — All  of  our  stock  Avas  Inspected  by  a 
government  employee  obtained  through  the  Rui'eau 
of  Markets.  This  made  for  uniform  grading  and 
helped  put  stability  into  our  organization  at  the 
Aory  beginning.  'I'he  inspection  Avas  so  strict  that, 
aHhough  we  had  the  usual  kick  from  the  deah'r 
AAho  bought  our  .stock  on  a  declining  market,  not  a 
car  was  turned  doAvn  during  the  Avhole  shii>ping 
season.  The  Boggs  grader  Avas  ustal,  and  the  ma- 
lority  of  the  potatoes  graded  at  the  cai-s.  Nont' 
Avere  graded  in  the  fields,  mostly  becau.se  of  iu;i- 
Lility  to  liaA'e  proper  inspection  there.  Sevei'al  car¬ 
loads  Avere  graded  in  cellars  or  buildings  near  the 
(lid  of  the  !<eason. 

T)l'7r.MLS  OF  TIIK  WORK. — During  the  sea.son 
many  dhliculties  had  to  be  adjusted  or  overcome. 


too,  some  of  us  were  losing  money  every  year  by 
grading  by  hand  (not  U.  S.  Standard)  and  selling 
tlirough  the  local  dealers,  Avho  paid  us  little  or  no 
more  than  other  growers  who  .sold  "field  nin” 
potatoes. 

THE  BEGINNING.— Vv''e  held  four  meetin.gs  to 
discuss  plans  for  an  organizaaon,  to  which  all  grow- 
ei*s  Avere  invited.  \'ery  little  interest  was  mani¬ 
fested,  and  the  acreage  pledged  to  suppoi-t  a  move¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  Avas  practically  nothing.  Never- 
iheless,  .six  more  meetings  Avere  held  in  the  homes 
of  the  dozen  men  Avho  seemed  interested,  and  at  the 
last  meeting  held  in  my  hou.se  an  organization  Avas 
formed  called  the  Mercer  County  Potato  GroAvers’ 
A.ssociation.  All  present  (seven)  signed  as  mem¬ 
bers,  pledging  their  crops,  and  tsAm  more  interested 
growers  AA'ere  admitted  the  folloAving  day.  We  took 
immediate  steps  toAvard  incorporation  AUider  the  laAvs 
ol  our  State,  and  began  selling  Avithin  a  month, 
marketing  .1144,000  Avorth  of  potatoes. 

SELECTING  A  MANAGER.— The  first  hard  prob¬ 
lem  Avas  the  selection  of  a  manager.  Most  of  our 
j)otatoes  are  sx>ld  from  the  iield  as  .soon  as  they 
dug,  so  that  our  selling  season  lasts  only  al)out  three 
iQonths  a  year.  Very  feAA'  good  men  Avhen  approached 
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phone  everj  day,  and  every  member  avjis  in  daily 
consultation  AA’ith  tho  manager.  The  time  and  en¬ 
ergy  put  into  our  a.ssociation  daily  hy  the  combined 
member.^hip  Avoi-kiug  in  unity  Avith  the  manager  is 
Acliat  really  made  a  success  of  our  enterprise. 

CNITEl)  WORK. — It  is  my  belief  that  many  other 
similar  co-oi)erative  organizations  may  be  success¬ 
fully  foiaued  if  the  members  aa’III  put  hard,  united 
Avork  on  their  individual  problems.  In  most  ca.ses 
the  .smaller  association  Avill  AVork  out  better  tlian  the 
larger  one,  as,  although  the  latter  may  Im  able 
financially  to  do  larger  things  it  must  necessarily 
lack  the  success  obtainal>le  only  through  the  active 
intei-ests  of  a  small  localized  membeivsliip,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Avhich  cannot  be  overestimated.  Our 
association  Avas  able  at  the  beginning  to  net  only 
a  fcAV  cents  til)ovo  the  general  market  “on  the 
.street”  in  our  home  toAvn.  hut  in  a  .short  time  Ave 
wore  able  to  iiud  a  ina.rket  for  our  U.  S.  Stamhird 
graded  ])otatoes  to  factoiT-buying  organizations,  and 
.so  Ave  ended  the  season  Avith  a  good  profit. 

PRICES  AND  RESULTS.- 1  find  upon  looking 
are  over  our  I’ccords  that  aao  netted  for  the  season  a 
gain  over  street  prices  in  our  toAvn  of  18  cents  per 
bushel.  The  hig’aest  net  gain  Avas  SO  cents  a  bushel 


For  instance,  because  of  the  lack  of  building  sirace, 
the  membei's  Avho  had  tlnnr  potatoes  graihal  .at  the 
cars  Avere  obliged  to  cart  home  the  No.  2  culls  and 
dirt.  This  caused  general  complaint,  so  that  for 
the  coming  year  arrangements  are  being  perfected 
for  the  use  of  a  building  large  enough  to  imstall  a 
poAver  grader  and  to  accommodate  the  No.  2  potatoes 
until  suilicient  have  accumulated  to  fill  cans.  Then 
there  Avas  the  matter  of  bookkcAopiug.  Our  mana.ger 
liad  so  much  to  do  that  the  books  Avere  not  always 
properly  kept,  and  straight(niing  them  out  caused 
u:uch  dissatisfaction  and  a  great  deal  of  hard  AA'ork. 
t)ne  of  the  Aveakest  points  in  farmers’  organizations 
seems  to  be  the  careless  manner  in  Avhich  the  ac¬ 
counts  are  kept,  and  so  I  AA'ould  strongly  advise  nenv 
associations  to  have  all  their  books  audited  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities,  even  if  the  cost  is  considerable. 
More  easily  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  this  service,  the 
Merchjr  Gounty  Potato  GroAvers'  Ass<JCiation  has 
signed  a  contract  for  the  coming  year  AA'ith  the 
Farmer.s’  Co-operative  Association,  one  of  the  feiv 
leally  co-operatiA'e  associations  in  the  country  and 
one  Avith  an  e.<tablished  reputation,  to  take  care  of 
the  bookkeeping  end  of  our  Avork  Avhile  Ave  retain  the 
active  management.  Our  first  season  has  proven 
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liidily  siuvessful,  jind  oiir  members  .nil  agree  lliat 
nuch  of  tliat  snecess  lias  been  clue  to:  Good  orgaiii- 
j;ation  wliieh  was  perfected  tbrougli  tbe  help  of  the 
l^ureaii  of  Markets  of  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  strict  government  inspection  of  all  stock; 
selling  through  unusual  channels,  mostly  direct  to 
groujis  of  consumers  willing  to  pay  well  for  the 
lest  work;  and.  most  important  of  all,  the  dally 
rcirsonal  interest  taken  by  all  the  members  in  all 
th<>  work  of  Ihe  association.  eabt.e  dieati'sh. 


Canning  Apples  and  Pineapples 

Part  TI. 

'I'en  years  .ago  iiiueapjde  canning  was  a  largo  and 
profitable  industry  in  the  Pniled  States  and  gave 
employment  to  thousands  of  workers  in  Baltimore, 
wliere  the  greater  jiart  of  the  industry  was  centered. 
The  pines  were  shipiied  from  southern  points  to 
Baltimore,  from  Florida  and  the  Bahamas,  in  schoon- 
♦•;rs  and  other  siiiling  vessels.  The  fruit  was  ship])ed 
green  and  by  the  time  it  arrived  at  the  Baltimore 
•canneries  it  was  ripe  and  ready  for  canning,  but  it 
was  ripened  after  being  gathered.  Some  years  ago 
the  Ifawaiian  Islands  entered  the  pineapple  indus¬ 
try,  and  from  that  time  canning  of  pineapples  in  the 
TJnited  States  has  gradually  diminished,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Hawaiian  pineapples,  being  canned  on 
the  plantations,  where  the  fimit  ripens  before  being 
gathered,  arc  so  very  sujierior  In  flavor  to  the  Balti¬ 
more  canned  products  that  the  consumers  have  grad¬ 
ually  s”wung  to  the  Pacific  canned  product.  The 
process  of  pineapjile  canning,  in  bi-ief,  is  this:  The 
jiines  come  to  the  factory  and  at  once  have  the  tuft 
removed  by  a  twisting  motion.  Then  the  apple  is 
“eyed”  by  having  the  eyes  or  depressions  removed 
by  a  little  circular  pipe-like  knife,  then  ])eeled  either 
by  a  straight  hand  knife  or  by  a  revolving  circular 
knife  which  is  like  a  small  circular  saw  on  the  end 
of  a  flexible  shaft,  something  like  the  arrangement 
of  the  cutter  on  the  end  of  a  horse  clipping  machine, 
or  the  drilling  machines  the  dentists  use.  After  be¬ 
ing  peeled,  the  pines  are  placed  in  a  “sizer,”  which  is 
a  machine  that  peels  or  grates  the  outside  of  the 
apple  down  to  the  size  of  the  can  in  which  it  is  to  be 
placed.  Before  leaving  this  machine  the  pine  is 
sliced  so  that  when  it  leaves  the  machine,  although 
being,  to  .all  ai)peai’ances,  an  entire  a])ple  just  the 
size  of  the  can  in  which  it  is  to  be  jfiaced,  it  really 
is  a  series  of  i-ings  which,  when  duinj)ed  from  the 
can,  fall  a])a)‘t  in  slices,  fi^he  gratings  or  waste  from 
this  process  .are  canned  separately  for  soda  fountain 
use.  Sometimes,  inste.ad  of  being  peeled  and  “eyed” 
by  hand,  the  apple  is  phfced  directly  in  the  sizer, 
ihe  wastes  being  used  for  a  cheaper  trade  than  the 
other  method.  After  being  placed  in  the  can  a  suit¬ 
able  syru]>  is  added,  this  syrup  many  times  being 
made  from  the  “gratings,”  which  are  pi-essed  and 
<‘onc(mtrated.  'Then  the  top  is  “seamed”  on  and  the 
cans  i)rocessed  ami  labeled  jeady  for  market. 

The  fruit  preserves  busii*ess  is  distinct  from  the 
canning  business,  being  to  a  great  extent  a  M  inter 
proposition.  1  do  not  know  of  any  place  whei’e  a 
person  can  go  to  learn  the  canning  or  pi’cseiwing 
business.  If  a  person  enters  the  employ  of  a  large 
f.actory  he  will  see  only  that  pai’t  of  the 
work  which  he  is  to  do,  and  will  never  get  a  chance 
to  learn  anything  else.  'The  in'opiietors  are  too  busy 
to  Itother  wlUi  him,  and  nobody  else  cares.  'The  best 
way,  according  to  my  manner  of  thinking,  is  t<j  start 
at  home  with  a  small  outfit  and  learn  the  business 
as  one  goes  along.  Canning  and  preserving  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  that  should  be  located  on  the  farm,  carried  on 
by  farmers  and  run  for  the  benefit  of  the  farming 
community.  wARroim. 

New  York. 


Why  Plum  Trees  Fail  to  Fruit 


[This  vear  we  have  had  many  questions  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing:-  ‘“Mv  plum  trees  bloom  each  yeai;^but  I  rarely 
find  a  ripe  fruit.  What  is  the  reason?’  The  following 
statement  from  F.  S.  Black  covers  most  of  the  ground.] 


YoU  have  conpfiaiiits  from  people  about  their 
plum  trees  not  bearing.  They  appear  healthy 
and  strong,  bloom  freely,  5"et  rarely  produce  a  plum, 
jiiid  ask  me  to  give  you  my  reasons  why  these  plum 


ii-ees  will  not  bear  fruit.  There  being  nothing  spe- 
lific  in  this  proposition  on  which  to  base  an  oi union, 
it  is  rather  dilficult  for  me  to  give  a  reason.  I 


must  know  what  varieties  or  groups  of  idums  com¬ 


plaints  were  made  about,  whether  European,  .Tapan 
or  American  varieties,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  planted,  are  very  important 
facts  to  have  on  which  to  base  an  intelligent  analysis 
of  the  trouble  or  cause  for  the  trees  failing  to  pro- 
tluce  fruit  after  blooming  freely.  The  European 
varieties  require  .a  heavy  soil  and  a  clay  subsoil  to 
fill  their  requirements  to  produce  good  crops  of  fruit. 
I  have  found  that  in  such  soil  tliey  generally  do 


well,  while  on  light  loam  or  sjindy  soil,  especially 
sainly  subsoils,  they  do  not  fruit  so  well.  Then  a 
sandy  soil  furnishes  the  conditions  for  early  bloom¬ 
ing,  and  late  frosts  injure  the  blooms.  When  it  does 
not  kill  it  entirely  it  injures  the  pollen  and  there¬ 
fore  does  away  wfith  every  chance  of  a  set  of  fruit. 
.Son30  years  ago  I  had  a  Lincoln  plum  tree  planted  in 
good  light  loam,  with  ii  loose  sandy  subsoil,  and  it 
did  not  grow  well,  nor  did  it  fruity  although  it 
bloomed  every  Spring.  T  removed  it  to  a  pl.ace  in 
a  trial  orchard  that  I  had.  planted  it  in  loamy  *:op 
soil  with  a  heavy  yellow  clay  subsoil,  and  it  made 
a  vigorous  growth,  and  for  years  l)ore  heavy  annual 
crops.  The  introducer  of  the  Lincoln  plum  planted 
several  Inindred  trees  of  this  one  variety  on  a  light 
•sandy  soil,  and  they  never  produced  a  crop  of  fruit. 
I  have  found  the  same  conditions  control  tlu^  .lapan- 
ese  varieties,  except  when  the  peach  is  used  for  a 
stock,  wlien  tliey,  like  tlie  peach,  require  a  dry,  light 
soil  to  pi'i'fect  them. 

For  many  years  I  had  trial  orchards,  jilanting  from 
one  to  five  trees  of  a  kind  in  rows  eight  feet  apart, 
and  trees  six  to  eiglit  feet  apart  in  the  row.s.  In 
these  orchards  I  planted  European,  .lapanese,  natives 
and  hybrid  sorts  promiscuously,  and  at  different 
times,  as  reason  for  trying  out  a  variety  occurred. 
Scores  of  varieties  Avere  in  this  plot,  and  uever  did 
any  variety  fail  to  bloom  or  to  produce  a  crop  of 
fruit.  In  this  trial  orchard  I  had  Chabot  from  dif¬ 
ferent  sources  under  six  or  more  different  names. 
It  produced  annually  large  crops  of  fine  fruit  and  I 
was  so  iileased  with  it  I  planted  200  or  more  of 
this  variety  iu  a  .solid  block  20  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  while  the  trees  grew  vigorously  and  bloomed 
every  year,  fhey  uever  bore  a  crop  of  fruit.  A 


Introducing  B.  Porker,  Esq.,  to  the  A  udience.  Fig.  27S 


'firiigedy  pj-une  in  this  trial  orchai-d,  planted  in  a 
poor  spot  of  yellow  clay  land,  produced  annual  crops 
of  fine  fruit.  1  have  a  tree  of  this  same  variety 
grown  from  grafts  taken  from  the  trial  orchard  tree 
that  is  standing  alone,  planted  12  years  ago,  bloom¬ 
ing  every  year,  and  has  only  set  and  matured  three 
fruits  iu  tlie  12  years  since  it  was  planted.  The 

soil  in  which  this  trial  orchard  was  planted  was  a 

medium  loam  with  an  under  stratum  of  clay  gravel 
and  theu  a  stiff  yellow  clay  to  a  depth  of  four  or 
more  feet.  Hens  were  allowed  their  freedom  in  it 
and  they  furnished  all  the  fertilizer  and  cultivation 
that  was  ever  given  it. 

From  many  years’  exptu-ienee  with  plums  I  have 
concluded  that  it  is  not  safe  to  plant  them  in  solid 

blocks  or  even  a  single  ti-ee  of  one  variety,  as  my 

observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  are  few 
varieties  but  what  are  self-sterile,  also  that  locality 
has  a  great  influence  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  pollen  produced.  Weather  conditions  at  blooming 
time  are  another  important  factor.  Proper  and.  con¬ 
genial  environment  is  indispensable  for  the  self- 
pollination  of  some  varieties,  while  others  are  self- 
fertile  under  less  favorable  conditions?.  All  varieties 
are  hopelessly '  self-sterile  when  protracted  rainfall 
or  cold,  blighting  winds  prevail  at  blooming  time. 
When  single  trees  do  not  bear  fruit  after  blooming, 
then  plant  a  few  more  trees  of  different  varieties 
that  bloom  approximately  at  the  same  time,  near  it. 
Where  tliere  are  blocks  of  trees  of  one  variety  toi> 
graft  some  of  them  in  different  parts  of  the  block 
with  other  varieties  or  plant  other  varieties  among 
them  or  near  them.  If  they  have  been  thoroughly 
cultivated  and  fertilized,  change  to  a  mulch  system. 
Gultivation  encourages  early  blooming  ajid  early 
bloom  is  generally  injured  by  late  frosts. 

New  .lersey.  ic.  s.  iu,.\(  k. 


The  Wandering  Hen;  What  Remedy? 

I  have  a  small  farm  of  18  aore.s,  and  have  a  neighbor 
who  lets  hi.s  hens  run  wherever  their  fancy  takes  them. 
Last  Spring,  before  planting  time,  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  )»lease  keep  his  chickens  shut  in  during  the 
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Summer  (as  I  had  had  a  similar  case  the  year  be¬ 
fore)  and  he  replied  “I  alw.ay.s  keep  my  hens  shut  in 
during  the  Summer.”  So  I  plantwl  about  four  acres 
of  vegetables  of  all  kinds  necessary  to  keep  us  through 
the  Winter.  Ilis  hens  were  never  closed  in  for  one 
day.  I  had  IfiO  tomato  plants,  and  .all  the  fruit  we 
got  from  them  was  what  we  picked  green  and  placed 
out  of  the  hens’  roach  to  ripeii.  I  ahso  run  a  .suburban 
auto  express,  and  many  Avere  the  evenings  Avhen  1 
came  home  late,  and  had  to  go  out  and  plant  in  beets, 
onions,  and  many  other  vegetables  Avhich  were  sti’c-wn 
about  the  ground,  the  result  of  a  frolicsome  day  for 
the  hens.  _  u.  A.  R. 

Connecticut. 

Wo  have  had  this  question  up  a  good  many  times, 
and  our  people  have  given  their  oxiAcrience.  In  one 
case  a  minister  was  so  annoyed  by  the  raids  of  a 
neighbor’s  hens  that  he  felt  himself  hardly  fit  for 
the  pulpit.  A  trespassing  lien  is  the  same  at  law 
as  a  stray  horse  or  coav  except  that  no  court  Avould 
expect  you  to  maintain  a  fence  high  enougii  to 
restrain  iioultry.  You  can  sue  the  OAAUier  for 
damage  done  by  the  hens,  hut  this  is  not  .satisfac¬ 
tory,  for  it  is  hard  to  tell  just  what  the  damage 
is.  Some  peojile  entice  the  hens  into  a  yard  or 
hou.se  and  keep  them,  but  in  these  days  of  high 
food  prices  that  is  not  popular.  Rome  keep  one  or 
more  smart,  little  dogs  trained  to  chase  the  hens 
as  they  appear.  This  works,  but  in  Noav  York  State, 
under  our  dog  laAV,  you  might  bo  pi-osecuted.  The 
great  majority  of  our  readers  seem  to  take  a  shot¬ 
gun  and  shoot  into  the  flock— after  giving  fail- 
notice.  The  dead  hens  are  throAvn  over  the  line 
upon  tlie  owner’s  property.  He  can  sue  for  the 
A-alue  of  the  hens  and  you  can  sue  him  for  damage. 
It  seems  like  an  uncivilized  and  Avicked  plan  to 
settle  .sucli  troubles  Avith  a  gun,  hut  hundreds  of 
our  readers  will  testify  that  there  is  no  other  Avay. 
q'he  man  Avho  persists  in  letting  hi.s  hens  run  at 
large  so  that  they  become  a  nuisance  to  his  neighbor 
needs  some  sort  (.if  a  shock  to  wake  him  up. 


Home  Preservation  of  Eggs 

P.4RT  II. 

METHODS  OF  FHESl-lBVINO.— Eggs  are  pro- 
seiwed  in  two  AA-ays;  by  j (lacing  them  in  cold  stor.ige 
or  by  using  some  liquid  or  paste  preserA’ative.  The 
former  method  is  employt'd  iiy  the  commission  men 
of  the  larger  cities  Avhere  there  are  cold-storage 
hoii.ses,  the  eggs  being  put  in  storage  iu  April  .7nd 
rcmioved  in  late  August,  September,  and  early  Oc¬ 
tober,  r(*snlting  in  a  more  ('qiial  distribution  of  tlie 
egg  suiiply  throughout  the  year.  This  pi’actioe  ad¬ 
mits  of  somewhat  lower  prices  in  late  Summer  and 
early  Fall  for  eggs  Avhich  .are  laairly  as  good  as 
fresh  eggs..  The  latter  method  is  employed  by  the 
housewife  or  individual  consuim'i*.  'This  is  iiroh.ahly 
(he  better  Av.ay  of  jireserving  eggs,  as  the  consumer 
can  t<dl  just  Avhat  kind  of  eggs  is  laaiig  preserved, 
and  the  foAV  cents  profit  ]K'r  dozen  of  tlie  commission 
Hiaii — in  the  cold  sixirage  method — is  saved. 

THE  VASELINE  ME'niDD. — The  otiier  method 
Viy  Avliich  eggs  can  be  preserved  for  home  use  is  by 
means  of  coating  the  surface  of  the  egg  Avith  some 
]iusty  substance,  such  as  a  high  melting  ixdnt  A’ase- 
line.  A  good  piaaservatiA'C,  Avhich  can  he  made  at 
home  Avith  comparatively  small  cost,  is  one  composed 
of  twm  parts  of  white  vaseline  and  one  part  of  paraf¬ 
fin.  Heat  these  substances  until  they  are  in  liquid 
form,  then  mix  them  thoroughly.  Allow  to  cool 
and  your  preservative  is  ready  for  use.  There  are 
scA^eral  commercial  preservatiA’es  of  this  nature  on 
the  market  which  are  good  and  at  the  same  time 
inexpensive.  A  small  portion  of  the  preservative 
is  rubbed  between  the  hands  until  they  are  sticky. 
Each  egg  is  then  rubbed  betAveen  the  hands  until 
the  surface  is  well  coated  Avith  the  paste.  The  egg 
should  theu  be  wrapped  in  a  small  piece  of  soft  paper 
and  placed  either  iu  an  ordinary  egg  crate  or  iu 
an  egg  carton.  The  crate  or  carton  should  tlien  be 
set  away  in  a  cool,  dry,  dark,  place.  This  method 
involves  more  labor  but  is  equally  as  efficient  as 
the  Avater  glass.  Both  imdhods  are  ine.xpensive. 
costing  only  a  cent  or  a  c(‘nt  and  a  half  a  dozen  to 
preserA^e  the  eggs. 

COOKING  I’KESEIIVICD  lOGGS.— Eggs  Avhich 
have  been  preserved  by  the  methods  described  above 
can  be  used  for  nearly  any  jmi-pose.  'To  he  sure, 
they  Avill  not  stand  up  (piite  as  well  as  fi’esh  eggs, 
making  it  a  trifle  dilficult  to  separate  the  yolks 
from  the  Avhites.  When  it  is  desired  to  boil  eggs 
thus  pre.served,  a  iiin-hole  should  be  pricked  in  the 
large  end  of  the  egg  to  prevent  cracking  the  egg¬ 
shell.  Eggs  thus  preserved  Avill  keep  from  nine  to 
11  months;  as  a  rule,  hoAveA’ei*,  they  should  only  he 
kejit  from  the  Spi’iug  months  to  the  late  Fall 
months:  that  is,  from  the  time  the  “egg  cro))  comes 
in”  until  the  period  Avhmi  eggs  are  svarc(‘.  A  little 
extra  labor  and  a  few  cents  Will  save  anywhere 
from  15  to  20  cents  a  dozen;  quite  an  item  in  a 
family  Avhere  a  large  number  of  eggs  are  used.  Is 
it  worth  it?  kalston  b.  ii  annas. 
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Manure,  Nitrogen,  Cover  Crops 

Best  Methods  of  Handling 

In  oartins  out  horse  manure  and  co\v  manure  through 
the  Winter  and  Spring,,  do  you  advise  spreading  or  leav¬ 
ing  in  lioaps?  If  spread,  how  much  nitrogen  will  be 
lost,  if  any?  w.  8. 

( 'onnecticut. 

OfTR  idea  is  that  this  depends  on  where  the 
nijinure  is  put.  On  level  sod  land  or  on  grain, 
there  will  he  little  if  any  loss  when  the  manure  i-s 
.spread  day  by  day,  and  many  farmers  practice  that 
plan.  In  tlie  dairy  districts  we  often  see  farmers 
hauling  out  the  manure  thjymgh  the  Winter  and 
s])reading  it  light  on  the  snow.  On  rough  or.  hill.y 
land,  or  Avhere  a  .sheet  of  water  runs  over  the  field, 
during  the  Sjuing,  Ave  think  there  will  be  some  loss 
from  the  manure,  and  in  that  case 
Ave  would  haul  it  out  and  leave  it  in 
piles  to  be  siiread  in  the  Spring  just 
\before  plowing.  The  loss  of  nitrogen 
AA-ill,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  .situa¬ 
tion,  and  to  some  extent  upon  the 
Winter  Aveathei',  but  <ui  h'vel  .sod  land 
there  Avill  ])robably  not  be  enou,gh  lo.ss 
to  offset  the  saving  in  labor.  Tt  is  a 
great  advantage  in  the  N^ortli  to  hav(‘ 
the  manure  out  of  tJie  barnyard  Avhen 
Spring  comes.  The  .season  is  often 
short,  and  every  ounce  of  the  ]io\ver 
of  the  teams  would  be  emidoyed  in 
plowing  and  fitting  the  land.  This 
can  be  done  to  better  adwintagi'  if 
the  manure  has  been  hank'd  out. 

Is  nitrogen  a  liquid  or  a  isolidV 
Tn  its  natural  form  nitrogen  is  .-i 
gas:  no  doubt  the  most  active  gas 
in  nature.  In  the  gas  form  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  tiding  to  escape  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  this  tendency  gives 
the  kick  or  jiower  to  explosives. 

Nitrogen  cannot  Im  used  economically 
as  a  fertiliser,  except  in  the  solid 
form,  like  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  dried  blood,  bone,  manure 
or  other  forms.  When  nitrate  of 
soda  or  .suljihate  of  ammonia  are  dis¬ 
solved  in  Avater,  of  cour.se,  the  nitro¬ 
gen  i)as.ses  into  a  liquid  form  which 
is  a  solution  of  the  solid,  but  the  nat¬ 
ural  form  of  nitrogen  Is  a  gas. 

Should  clover  in  bearing  apple  or¬ 
chard  be  soAvn  in  early  Spring  or  in 
niidsuinmer  V  AV.  s. 

( Vainectiout. 

Ft  depends  on  Avhat  you  Avant  to  do 
A\ith  the  orchard.  If  j'ou  soaa'  the 
<‘lover  in  early  Spring,  of  course,  you 
<‘annot  exiiect  to  give  thorough  cul¬ 
ture  to  the  orchard.  Tf  you  Avant  to 
use  the  clover  as  a  cover  crop  aou 
Avould  naturally  seed  in  late  Summer. 

The  usual  jdan  is  to  plOAA-  the  or¬ 
chard  in  'the  Spring  and  giA-e  full 
cultivation  up  to  the  middle  of  .July 
or  a  littk'  later,  then  .st'iHl  to  a  cover 
crop,  such  as  clover  alone  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  cloA'er  Avith  .some  grain. 

Let  this  grow  througli  the  Fall  and 
Winter,  and  through  the  ('arly  Spring, 
and  then  ploAV'  it  under  to  reiieat  the 
s:ime  o])erallon.  'I'he  plan  of  this  is  finite  easy  to 
umk'r.stand.  The  orchard  should  make  most  of  its 
groAvth  in  the  Sjiring  and  early  Summer,  and  it  Avill 
need  an  abundance  of  moisture  and  ])lant  food  to 
do  this.  Should  there  be  a  heaA'.A'  crop  of  cloA’er 
growing  at  that  time,  it  avIII  take  both  Avater  and 
])lant  food  from  the  tn^es  and  if  tlu'  season  is  dr.v 
the  trees  will  .suffer.  If  the  coA’er  crop  is  ])lowed 
under  early  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  Avell 
stirred  up,  moisture  Avill  l»e  held,  in  the  soil  and  the 
cover  crop  Avill  give  uji  its  plant  food  to  the  trees. 
I’.y  late  .Inly  the  trees  Avill  usually  havp  made  about 


ties  of  oats  and  Avill  aid  in  choosing  a  strain  ujion 
Avhich  to  build.  In  .general  the  black  and  white 
vai-ieties  of  oats  are  adapted  to  the  North,  the  yel- 
loAV  varieties  doing  better  fartlier  South. 

KATE  OF  SEEDINd. — Tlie  oat  jilant,  when  groAA'- 
ing,  tillers  or  stools  out  to  a  certain  e.vtent,  the 
number  of  .stems  from  a  single  seed  beiiyg  largely 
controlled  by  the  type  of  soil  and  the  rate  of  seed¬ 
ing.  In  an  experiment  at  the  Nebraska  Station  it 
vAas  found  that  with  seed  soAvn  at  the  rate  of  four 
jiecks  per  acre  the  oats  averaged  873  stems  for  each 
too  plants,  while  the  number  of  .stems  for  each  100 
plants  Avas  but  122  AA'hen  the  .seeding  AA'as  increased 
tc  14  and  10  pecks  i>er  acre.  Thin  .seeding  aside 
from  encouraging  tillering  gives  better  formed  heads 
jiiid  better  .-lir  drainage  1o  tin*  cr'>p.  It  al.so  gives 


condition  of  the  soil. 
120  da.y.s  to  mature, 
fluenced  by  tlie  type 
etc.  Unlike  some  of 
cut  Ix'fore  dead  ripe. 


Potato  (rnidcr  ui  Wo-rk.  Fhf.  27. 


Whitcicashed  Trees  in  South  Jersey.  Fiy.  275.  (See  paye  550) 


all  the  groAvth  that  is  good  for  them. 
cloA’er  is  seeiled  it  will  take  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  .ground,  and  this  Avill 
stoj)  mucli  of  (he  trei'  gmuth  and 
compel  the  tree  to  pei-fect  ils  fruit, 
Avliii'h  is  what  you  want  it  to  do 
through  tlie  latter  jiart  of  the  sea- 
.son.  Then  the  coA’er  croj)  kwps  on 
growin.g  through  the  Fall  and  early 
IMnter. 


Then  if  the 


the  young  gra.ss  and  clover  st'i'dlings  a  better  opixir- 
tunit.A"  than  does  the  heavier  .sowing.  On  a  cold 
cla.A’  .soil  liOAA'ever,  oats  do  not  stool  out  so  much, 
(‘veil  though  soAvn  thinly,  and  on  this  type  of  .soil  a 
heavier  .setxling  is  advisable.  In  general,  for  avera.ge 
soils,  good  results  ma.v  be  expected  Avhen  the  seed 
is  soAvn  at  the  rate  of  about  four  iiecks  per  acre. 

.SOW  I  NO  SEA.SON. — ^I'he  time  of  soAviug  in  the 
Northern  States  Avill  vary  from  about  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  May,  the  lay  of  the  land, 
the  type  of  soil  and  the  character  of  the  Sjiring 
determining  the  exact  date.  There  is  practically  no 
danger  from  frost,  the  limiting  factor  being  the 

< 'h.-iractcristics  of  ton  coiniiion  v.ariotios  of  oats. 


The  crop  requires  from  05  to 
the  length  of  time  being  in- 
of  oat,  .soil  conditions,  season, 
the  cereals  the  oat  should  be 
It  does  not  gain  in  iilumpne.s.s 
and  Aveight  to  any  extent  after  reaching  the  dough 
stage,  and  often  gives  the  maximum  returns  if  cut 
at  this  time,  for  if  allowed  to  stand  until  fully  ripe 
they  shell  to  quite  an  extent.  The  straw,  too,  is  more 
valuable  for  fi'eding  if  cut  before  It  Imcomes  too 
rijie. 

1TAR\  ESi  1  INt }  fi’lIE  CROP. — 'Phe  self-binih'i*  i.s 
probably  the  best  devk'e  for  ImrA'e.sting  the  crop, 
and  should  be  adjusted  to  make  .small  bundles.  TIuh 
will  recpiire  .soincAAimt  more  twiiu'  per  acri^  than 
would  ho  used  Avere  the  bundles  made  larger,  but  the 
greater  rapidity  Avith  wiiich  they  will 
di:.v  Avill  more  than  repay  the  extra 
cost,  q’o  si'ciire  a  .good  liright  seed 
('Very  ('flfort  should  be  made  to  get 
the  bundles  dr.A’  as  quic'kly  as  ]>o.s,sible 
;ind  this  c,an  Ix'  hastenc'd  b.A’  proper 
shocking.  If  tlu'  shocks  are  made  up 
of  two  roAA's  of  bundles,  set  Avith  their 
fiat  silk's  to,g('th('r,  thi'  bottoms  slight 
l,v  spread  and  the  tojis  drawn  uj)  to 
a  wedge  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  a 
shock  will  be  fornn'd  that  will  dr.y 
rapidly  and  at  the  same  time  shed 
rain  fairl.A'  aax'II  should  a  shoAvi'r 
come  up  before  the  grain  is  fit  to  go 
in  the  stack  or  barn.  W^itb  a  heav.v 
oat  crop  a  bundle  carrier  on  tlie 
binder  is  of  little  advantage,  the 
bundles  being  .set  iq)  mo.st  ea.sily  by 
going  around  the  field  In  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  traveled  by  the 
rc'aper.  q'he  Aviafgi'  .sliape  of  tlie 
slux'k  can  most  easily  bo  obtained  by 
pi(*king  the  bundles  up  b.y  the  band.s, 
wliicli  .should  be  tOAvmrd  the  top,  one 
in  each  hand,  and  sliding  thmn  doAvn 
OA’er  tin?  knee,  AA’hich  straightens  u[i 
the  straAA'  and  gives  a  siipixirt  to  the 
bundles  until  they  can  be  settk'd  into 
place.  Careful  .shocldng  is  good  in¬ 
surance  a.gainst  colored  oats.  If  the 
shocks  are  .so  iilaced  that  the  prevail¬ 
ing  Avinds  can  bloAv  through  them 
lengthwise,  dr.ving  will  be  hastened. 

METHOD.^  OF  TTlRAvSIIlNC..— 
Varion.s  metliods  of  thra.shing  an' 
pr.'icticed.  q’he  crop  is  drawn  from 
the  field  and  thrashed  as  it  is  drawn 
in,  it  is  stack(‘d  and  thrashed  from 
the  stack,  or  it  is  drawn  to  the  barn 
and  thra.slied  there.  In  this  section 
at  least  one  of  tlie  tAvo  method.s  last 
mentioned,  though  costing  more,  is 
jir(,'f('r,able,  as  the  catching  Aveather  of 
the  Fall  .season  (kxis  not  iiermit  of 
the  grain  dr.ving  .snliick'iitl.v  in  the 
shock  to  thrash  Avith  safety;  it  is 
lik(*I.A'  either  to  be  colored  by  long 
standin.g  or  to  Imcoiiie  musty  after 
thrashing. 

RETURNS  FROM  q’HE  CROP. — 
Oats  can  iisuall.A'  be  (k'pendeil  upon 
to  ]ia.A’  a  jirolit  as  the  i’olloA\  ing  ligun's 
obtained  trom  a  ti(*hl  of  oats  .groAvn 
oats  . lixc.i 


Si-vtcen  acri'S 

Yield  5.‘'.0  busliets  at  50  cents  per  bushel.!. 

Yield  15  tons  .struAV  at  per  ton . 

Plowing .  .$32.00 


.$205.0(1 

120.00 


1  larroAving. 

Sowing . 

Reaping . . . 

Drawing,  thrashing  and  setting  up 

'J’hreshing . 

7.750  pounds  fertilizer . 

30  bushels  seed  at  75  cents . 

Twine . 


Proft.  .  .  . 
at  the  Ncav 
1000,  shoAA". 


is.st; 
11.22 
11.05 
45.45 
14. .30 
70.20 
22.50 
4.25 

$235., S3 


live  year  average 


Nanie 


d  y. 


Oats,  the  Crop  tor  the  North 

Pai'.t  hi. 

The  table  at  bottom 
from  Bulletin  257, 
periment  Station,  shows 
characteristics  of  ten  common  vuric- 


of  iiagc 
Ohio  Ex- 
tbe  chief 


niuek  Miigiil . ,  I'.liu-k .  . 

IlvilliiifC . AA'hite. . 

.Toani-tre . Illark . 

Lincoln . AA'Iilte. . 

Seizure . A’cllow. 

Slxt.v  DH.V. . .  .Yellow. 
Swedish  Select. AA'hite . 

Watson . AA’liite. . 

AA'eleonie . Wliit  >.  . 

Walea wake. .  .AViii.c. 


n,  •  — 

.->!•.  i 

r.3.3 

23.5 

00 

112 

45.5 

4225 

03 

0.A2 

2.'!.'.i 

7C..1 

28.0 

82 

107 

00.2 

3270 

54 

IMii 

2-4.1) 

711.0 

•X)  ♦> 

SI 

111 

CO.S 

3030 

54 

m:i2 

27. S 

72  2 

‘Isa 

SI 

00 

(iS.3 

3471 

51 

1270 

.30*1 

CO.  7 

01 

111) 

00.1 

;{ooo 

01 

13Sd 

2r..s 

74.2 

57!!> 

SO 

00 

08.5 

2448 

30 

o.,.. 

'  ■•-!  II 

‘iS.7 

82 

101 

00.0 

3234 

54 

Idle 

3ij..J 

114.;) 

i  .o 

cS 

100 

01.0 

3010 

50 

1.A23 

28.t 

71.0 

‘J7.0 

7.3 

104 

03.2 

8803 

00 

12,IS 

2li.3 

73.5 

li Iho 

73 

100 

50.4 

3022 

00 

1-10.17 

Y'ork  Stat(*  Scliool  of  .-Vgriculture  in 
The  .soil  Avas  .sand,  and  as  can  fie  set'll 
hy  the  amount  of  grain  and  straAv 
fiitained,  the  yield  Avas  ligiit,  .vet  after 
all  costs  of  producing  tlie  croji  were 
dednct('d  a  lud  jirotit  of  $0.32  per 
acre  was  realizt'd.  Tt  is  a  cereal  so 
Avcil  adaidi'd  to  varying  soil  condi¬ 
tions,  one  requiring  .so  littli'  care. 
Ix'iiig  adapted  to  extensive  rather 
tliau  intensive  culture,  one  furnisliing 
.so  cheap  and  valiiahle  food  for  both 
mail  and  animals  ami  oiu'  that  tlu; 
average  farmer  is  so  Avell  accustomed 
to  growing  that  efficiency  demands  its 
culture  rather  than  experimenting 
Avith  other  less  familiar  crops. 

New  York.  itoHEirr  ii.  sjrnir. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Whitewashing  Trees 

The  picture  at  Fig.  275,  page  540, 
shows  something  quite  eharaeteristic  of 
liarts  of  Southern  New  .Jersey  aud  Dela¬ 
ware.  People  who  travel  through  that 
country  for  the  first  time  are  struck  with 
the  lavish  use  of  whitewash.  Outbuild¬ 
ings,  fences  and  trees  are  thickly  smeared 
with  this  wash,  and  in  the  sun  it  presents 
a  dazzling  ap))earauce.  The  object  is 
not  only  to  make  .a  neat  and  striking  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  also  to  preserve  the  timber, 
and  when  proj)erly  made  the  whitewash 
goes  far  to  take  the  place  of  ])aint.  In 
many  gardeiis  both  in  town  and  on  th<^ 
farm  you  will  find  tree's  whitened  like 
those  in  the  jncture.  Tlie  trunks  of  the 
trees  are  usually  scraped  during  late 
Winter  and  then  whitewashed  about  as 
far  up  as  can  be  readily  reached  with  a 
hand  brush.  The  scraping  and  white¬ 
washing  no  doubt  destroy  a  good  many 
insects  and  also  add  a  neat  aj)pearance 
to  the  gaiah'H.  We  have  not  noticed  this 
as  a  genej'al  pra(‘tice  in  other  jtarts  of 
the  country,  but  through  the  South  and 
esi)eeially  along  the  (r<.)ast  line  tin*  )irac- 
tice  is  quite  common. 

Frosted  Potatoes  ;  Treatment  for  Scab 

As  a  war  measure  it  will  i>ay  to  test 
and  treat  seed  grain  and  potatoes  this 
year.  There;  have  been  many  questions 
about  frosted  potatoes.  Many  of  them 
were  kept  in  pits.  The  frost  worked  in 
and  growers  are  in  a  quandary  whether 
to  plant  them  or  not.  They  should  be 
tested  by  cutting  up  .sample  tubers  and 
exposing  them  to  the  .sun,  or  i)lanting 
them  in  warm  soil  place<l  in  bo.xes  or 
pots.  The  starting  of  the  sprouts  will  in¬ 
dicate  their  strength,  and  it  will  pay  any 
groAvers  to  take  some  time  to  test  any 
suspicious  seed.  Treatment  for  scab 
should  certainly  be  given  this  year  if  pos¬ 
sible.  The  three  common  treatments  for 
the  scab  on  the  tubei's  are  given  below  : 

1.  Formaldehyde  (formalin)  :  One-half 
pint  of  formaldehyde  to  15  gallons  of  Ava- 
ter.  Soak  uncut  seed  in  this  solution  for 
two  hours. 

2.  Corrosive  sublimate :  Two  ounce.s  to 
15^  gallons  of  Avater.  Isabel  “Poison.” 
I  lave  druggist  pulverize  to  hasten  solu¬ 
tion.  Soak  uncut  seed  in  this  solution 
for  one  hour. 

5.  Formaldehyde  gas:  Formaldehyde, 
3  lb,s. ;  potassium  permanganate  crystals, 
2.3  ozs.  Suflieient  for  1,000  cu.  ft.  of  space, 
occupied  by  crates  or  trays.  A  tight  tent 
or  room  can  be  used,  capacity  calculated, 
space  filled  Av’ith  crates  and  gas  generated 
in  flat-bottomed  dish  or  j)an.  Formalde¬ 
hyde  to  be  poured  upon  permanganate 
crystals  in  dish  last  thing  before  retiring. 
Close  tight  and  allow  to  remain  closed  24 
to  48  hours.  Dangerous  after  potatoes 
have  sprouted,  since  injury  results. 

The  formalin  treatment  i.s  most  com¬ 
monly  used ;  but  the  use  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  Avill  not  only  destroy  the  germ.s  of 
scab,  but  also  help  with  other  potato  di.s- 
eases.  Tliere  are  different  methods  of 
handling  the  potatoes  in  the  solution.  It 
i.s  Aisually  better  to  rinse  them  off  in 
clear  water  first  and  let  them  drain,  and 
then  dip  them  doAvn  into  the  solution. 
Rinsing  washes  off  much  of  the  dirt  and 
makes  a  better  job.  On  a  large  scale, 
tanks  or  vats  are  used,  AA'ith  an  opening 
for  drawing  off  the  liquid.  In  other  cases 
the  solution  is  put  in  a  barrel,  and  the 
potatoes  put  in  bags  which  are  lowered 
down  into  the  barrel  and  lifted  out  again 
by  means  of  a  rope  and  pulley. 

This  year  a  new  plan  of  treating  pota¬ 
toes  is  suggested ;  that  is  to  pile  the  seed 
on  the  barn  floor  and  spray  it  with  equal 
parts  of  formalin  and  A\'ater,  and  then 
cover  with  a  blanket,  as  is  done  in  lian- 
dling  seed  potatoes.  This  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  find 
yet  any  definite  expcrinn'uts  Avith  this 
method.  3'he  experts  kuoAv  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  about  it,  and  do  not  care  to  advise  its 
use.  It  may  have  some  effect,  but  until 
it  has  been  tried  out  thoroughly  we  are 
advised  to  stick  to  the  old  plan  of  soak¬ 
ing  the  tubers  in  the  .solution. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

1  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that 
the  subscribers  to  TnE  R.  N.-Y.  read  the 
paper  more  closely  than  farmers  usually 
do,  and  I  have  been  surprised  to  note 
how  far  South  they  live.  Recently  I 
stated  that  oAving  to  sickness  in  the  Win¬ 


ter,  my  garden  plants,  such  as  tomatoe.s, 
etc.,  AA-ere  later  than  usual.  Only  a  few 
days  after  the  issue  of  that  AA’eek’s  paper 
I  received  from  the  postman  .a  long  paper 
package,  and  on  opening  it  found  tAVO 
dozen  or  more  fine  tomato  plants  eight 
or  10  inches  high  and  stout  .accordingly, 
AA'cll-grown  i»lants.  They  came  from  a 
subscriber  to  3'iiR  R.  N.-Y.  in  the  south¬ 
ern  end  of  South  ('arolina.  Plants  of 
this  size  Mai’cli  2.3  will  puzzle  me  here 
to  prevent  their  growing  too  tall,  for  it 
is  not  safe  here  to  set  them  out  till  late 
.\l)ril,  and  eA'cn  then  Ave  have  to  watch 
fhe  Aveatlier  reports  .and  be  ready  to 
cover  them  from  frost.  The  sender  wrote 
that  he  had  noticed  Avhat  I  had  said  in 
Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  I  could  not  pT-int  his  name 
Avithout  special  permission,  but  the  kind 
act  shoAvs  the  si)irit  of  the  men  aaIio  re.ad 
ITik  R.  N.-Y.,  and  I  get  many  letters  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  Avriters  take  interest  in 
Avliat  I  .scribble. 

After  a  long  period  of  beautiful  .Spring 
weather  through  March  we  uoav,  the  last 
Aveek  in  the  month,  hoA'e  had  tvAO  frosty 
nights,  and  may  h.aA’e  more.  M.aj  son  at 
the  Al-abama  Polytechnic  Institute, 
.\uburn,  .\la..  writes  that  they  haA’e  had 
no  fro.st  to  hurt  anything  since  .January, 
and  he  talks  about  peas  in  bloom  and 
tomato  plants  in  the  open  garden  by 
middle  of  March,  while  here  the  peas  arc 
just  bre.'iking  through  the  ground,  and 
the  tomato  jdants  have  not  even  got  into 
the  cold  frame.  Fggi)lauts  and  ))eppers 
are  still  in  the  seed-leaf  state.  Rut  later, 
when  jdants  doAvn  there  are  considering 
whether  lift;  is  worth  living,  our  gai-deiis 
Avill  be  flourishing.  August  in  the  loAver 
South  is  simply  .stagnation. 

I  have  not  had  an,  ojq)ortunit.y  to  ex¬ 
amine  any  j)ea(di  orchaials,  but  mine  in 
the  garden  are  full  of  live  bloom  just 
oi)ening.  T  hoj»e  this  is  the  case  in  the 
country,  and  that  aam'  may  have  peaches 
this  Summer.  Apples  are  reported  to  be 
very  promi.sing.  Every  year  thousands 
more  .apjde  trees  are  planted,  and  we 
who  have  to  buy  those  we  eat  are  hoping 
every  Winter  for  loAver  prices  at  retail, 
but  cA’cry  year  they  increase  in  i)ricc  by 
the  peck,  and  the  apple  growers  reap 
better  and  better  receipts  .from  their 
trees,  flf  course,  aa'c  are  glad  to  know 
that  the  apjde  groAvers  are  prospering, 
but  there  is  too  gi'eat  a  dift’erence  be¬ 
tween  what  Ave  have  to  jjay  for  a  peck 
of  apples  and  what  the  groAvers  get  for 
their  packed  barrels.  It  is  rare  indeed 
that  we  can  get  a  i)eck  of  good  eating 
aj)j)les  heia;  in  Winter  for  less  than  60 
cents,  and  generally  more,  and  ])oor  folks 
cannot  eat  as  many  as  they  Avould  like. 

Unfortunately,  my  exj)erience  in  buy¬ 
ing  ai)i)les  by  the  barrel  from  the  North 
has  been  such  that  I  have  avoided  this 
method  of  getting  a  Winter  supply.  It 
is  A’cry  j)rovoking  find  a  barrc'l  Avith 
some  fine  ai)j)les  near  each  end  atid  ,a 
mass  of  trash  only  fit  for  pigs  occupying 
the  larger  j)art  of  the  barrel.  I  supj)ose 
that  the  Noav  York  laAvs  now  do  operate 
to  check  this  sort  of  stealing.  I  find  that 
the  sjdendid  Stayman  apj)les  noAV  groAvn 
in  Delaware  and  Eastern)  Shore  of  Mary¬ 
land  are  more  honestly  jjacked  than  any 
other  apples  Ave  get.  3'he  Stayman  ap- 
jdes  grown  on  this  Peninsula  are  far 
better  than  those  of  the  same  variety  I 
have  had  from  the  sections  of  'iTrginia 
and  West  Virginia  where  apjde  growing 
has  so  largely  developed.  The  coast 
climate  seems  to  make  them  more  juicy 
and  brittle,  Avhile  those  I  have  had  from 
(Continued  on  page  550) 
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YOU  MAY  NOT  BE  ABLE 

to  (tet  your  trees  In  time  on  account  of  E.  E. 

freiplit  einbarKoee.  Seo  Avhat  we  can  do  for  you  by 
Kxpress  pnld  or  parcels  postpaid— for  $1.50  cftsh.  W© 
will  send  yon  10  choice,  well-rooted  2-3  ft.  Apple  Trees 
and  one  new  nold.ii  AVlneiap,  Extra,  or  100  for  $12.00. 
We  hare  Baldwin,  McIntosh,  Yellow  Transparent, 
Delicious,  lied  Astrachan,  Gravengtein,  Winter  Banana, 
Stayman.  King  David,  Spitzeni)ui-g,  AVealthy,  Grimes’ 
Golden.  Tolman  Sweet,  Sweet  Bough.  N.  Spy,  Eox 
Russett,  Wagoner.  For  $1.0(tcash  (or  $8.00  per  100)  we 
will  send  you  10  strong,  2-3  ft,  peach  trees  and  one  new 
Rochester  peacli,  extra.  AVe  have  Champion,  Crosby, 
Ray,  Ey.  and  Bate  Crawford,  Old  Mixon,  Fitzgerald,  Mt. 
Rose,  Niagara,  AVhite  Heath,  Salway.  Greensboro,  Carman, 
Elberta,  Belle  of  Ga.,  Superb  Apricot,  Rochester  alone 
$2.00  i)er  10.  $16.00  per  100.  Above  prices  are  good  tor  1 
weeks— ORDER  NOW. 


ATLANTIC  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  Berlin,  Maryland 


Cultivation 


Fertilization! 


Y<  »U  can't  raise  plants  on  a  pile 
of  pure  fertilizer.  They  simply 
will  not  groAv.  Rut  mix  the  earth 
with  fertilizer — not  once,  but  often — 
stir  it  lip,  give  your  plants  fresh, 
new,  Avell-ventilated,  moisture-hold¬ 
ing  earth — and  the  wonders  begin ! 
Soil  has  necessary  properties  of 
plant  life  that  must  be  linked  with 
your  nitrates,  phosphates  and  potash 
to  make  these  available.  Whether 
you  use  much  or  little  fertilizer,  the 
more  you  cultivate  your  soil,  the 
more  plant  food  you  make  available. 

To  get  over  the  fields  often  enough 
in  these  days  of  labor  shortage — to 
keej)  the  soil  unlocked,  the  moisture 
conseiwed,  and  tin;  weeds  down — you 
must  haA’e  fast-AA'orking,  labor-.sav- 
ing,  adjustable  and  adaptable 

mm 

Riding  Cultivator 

— the  cultivator  Avith  adjustable  pivot 
gaug.s  that  Avork  Avith  parallel  motion 
in  any  Avidth  of  rows — teeth  always 
facing  the  same  Avay  regardless  of 
hoAV  the  ffaniis  are  set.  This  culti¬ 
vator  is  all-steel  construction,  has 
high  or  loAV  AA'hecls,  dust-proof  bear¬ 
ings,  is  made  in  one  and  2-row  sizes. 
3'here  are  many  sizes,  style.s  and  com- 
liinations  for  your  .selection.  Write 
for  booklet  and  learn  of  some  of  the 
surprising  things  you  can  do  with 
this  “different  kind”  of  cultivator. 

Bateman  M’Pg  Co. 

Box  200  D  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Don’t  Buy  Just  ALFALFA 

DEMAND  the  HARDY  Dakota  AL¬ 
FALFA  GENUINE  GRIMM,  BALTIC, 
DISCO  19A,  DISCO  IIC,  and 
DAKOTA  common  ALFALFAS. 

Our  stock  is  complete,  thoroughly  recleaned 
and  tested.  Write  today  for  FREE  SAMPLES 
of  the  GUARANTEED  SEEDS  and  your  copy 
of  the  1918  DISCO  Seed  Book. 

Dakota  Improved  Seed  Co. 


807  Lawler  Street 


Mitchell,  South  Dakota 


Alfalfa 
Cow  Peas 
Soy  Beans 


I 

Peas  I 
cans  I 


Also  Maine-Grown  Seed  Potatoes- 
Seed  Oats— Clovers,  including  Al- 
falfafrom  rugged  Nortliwest — Can- 
adaPeas—Cowpeas— Spring  Graiirs. 

Hoffman’s  Farm  Seeds 


Samples 

Free 


1918  Seed  Book  I«  full  of  val- 
I  uahlo  hints.  It  in  free,  with  samplen,  if 
I  you  mention  thirt  jihimt.  Write  today. 

A.  Ho  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

I  Landlsville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


We  have  nearly  all  varieties  of 
Soy  Beans.  Buy  now.  ’•Owing  to 
scarcity  Beans  are  sure  to  be  higher. 
Also  inoculating  material. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  450  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


ees 
eeds 
Grow 

Food  will  win  the  war 
Produce  it! 

Five  of  the  Finest 
Fordhook  Vegetables 

Ave  will  mail 
•  one  packet  each 

of  the  folloAving: 

Bean  Fordhook  Bush  Lima 

Beet  Burpee’s  Columbia 

Lcttace  AA'ayahead 
Radish  Burpee’s  Scarlet  Button 
Sweet  Com  Golden  Bantam 
together  Avith,  “Su^estions 
on  Seed  SoAving.”  Five  col¬ 
lections  for  $1.  to  different 
addresses  if  so  ordered.  If 
purchased  separately,  each 
collection  would  cost  55c. 

Burpee’s  Annual 


For  Sale-Extra  Nice  Seed  Potatoes  Mountains, 

Cobblers  and  Ginnts.  Strictly  free  from  disease  and 
good  yielders.  Price.  P.  O.  B.  Sussex,  N.  ,1.,  SI .75  per 
bush.  Address  BELLE  ELLEN  STOCK  FARM,  Sussex.  N.  J. 


PEDIGREE  Rural  New-Yorker  SEED  POTATOES 

CLIli'TON  HILL  FARM,  Baldston  Lake.  N.  Y. 


DflTlTnCC  North  AVIsconsin  grown.  Green  Mountains 
rUIAiUCOand  Kurals.  Stock  took  flrst  prize 
wherever  shown.  Any  quantity.  Price.,  on  application. 
Half  lELU  PE.MN6i;i.A  rUl’IT  ASSOCU'J  ION,  Hayfl.ld,  ATI.. 


IIluBtrated  Catalog  Free.  Buy  Direct 

oeaQrOiaiOeS  from  AKiiiru  iMutmuE,  riib.r.,  y.  t. 


POTAXOK  S— C^rmnn,  Gobbler,  Green  Mt.,  Hebron,  Gient, 
Ohio,  lto8«.  Hustler,  Six*Week4.  Others.  C.W.  Fenl.  Ftsbtrt,  N.Y. 


SWEET  PORTO  VISES 

Sprout  Plants,  Asparagus  roots,  California  Privet, 
Red  Skin  Potato,  Early  and  Late  Vegetable  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free.  MICAAEL  N.  BORGO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Hawke’s  Improved  100-Day  DENT  CORN 

Sure  cropper.  100%  germination.  Tested  at  N.  J. 
Experiment  Station.  S4.25  i)er  bu.  shelled  or  on  ear. 
Bags  free.  E.  E.  HAWKE,  Lamberta-iij.e,  N.  J. 


SEED  CORN^^SiL'Se‘„1 

Best  and  earliest  of  all  the  big  ear  varieties;  very 
small  cob,  10  to  14  in.  long,  16  to  2*-’  rows.  Germina¬ 
tion  almost  perfect.  Crop  of  1917  was  cut  and 
shocked  two  weeks  before  frost.  Single  busliel, 
live  dollars.  Five  bushels  and'over,  four  dollars. 
Joseph  H.  Brinton,  F.  0.  B.  West  Cliester,  Pa. 


SI?  ET  n  Eight-Row 

t  t  ^1^%^  J.  O-J.  Yellow  90-day. 
Vitality  test,  85%.  Sample  on  request.  ®5  per  bu. 
HoiTiuau  Bros.,  Gwynedd  Valley.  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


216  pages,  103  colored  illustrations 

ot  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  is  mailed  free  upon  request.  Writ* 
for  your  copy  today. 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelpfifa 


Fumi.shes  the  sweetest  and  most 
luscious  creamy  nutriment  you  can 
imagine.  Acclaimed  the  most  im¬ 
portant  horticultaral  acqui¬ 
sition  of  recent  years.  Award- 
ed-the  only  medal  given  for 
sweet  com  by  the  Mass.  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  in  nearly 
years. 

leLue’s  Golden  Giant  is  the  result  of  12  years' 
■ction  from  the  product  of  Howling  Mob  crossed 
h  IGolden  Bantam  and  combines  all  the  good 
nts  of  both  parents  —  and  then  some, 
talks  very  short  and  stout  near  the  ground, 
o  to  three  ears ;  8  to  9  inches  long ;  cob  of  email 
meter,  carrying  from  12  to  18  rows  of  long,  thick 
■nels  of  deep  orange  color.  Remains  tender  un- 
nearly  ready  for  seed.  It  excels  all  other  early 
•ieties  in  size,  productiveness  and  quality,  and 
the  late  varieties  in  quality  and  early  maturity 
ile  equalling  them  in  size. 

t  Is  the  one  corn  for  the  home  or  market  gar- 
ler  who  wants  the  greate.st  amount  of  highest 
ttlity  corn  in  the  shortest  period  of  time  from 
!  smallest  piece  of  land.  Illustrated  booklet, 
low  to  Know  and  How  to  Grow  a  Perfect  Sweet 
rn,”  sent  with  order.  Price  35c  per  *  oz. ;  50c  per 
(about  120  to  130  seeds).  Beware  of  substitutes, 
e  genuine  seedsiare  for  sale  only  by  the  originator. 

ICnCDIP.V^  noMlP  M  n  experimental  FARM 


For  Sale-White  Dent  Seed  Corn 

95%  fertile  by  test.  #4  per  bushel.  Write 
j  E.  C.  OSGOOD,  -  Aberdeen,  Maryland 


SEED  CORN 

THKOe  J5UKT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


- THEY  SOLVE  THE  FERTILIZER  PROBLEM  '  ” 

The  Joynt  Brand  WOOD  ASHES 

The  BEST  POTASH  FERTILIZER 

Correspondence  invited.  Address 

JOHN  JOYNT.  L.  B.  297,  LUCKNOW*  ONT.  CANADA 

Reference  :  Duns  or  BradslrcetH  e^oncy  or  Honk  of 
_ Hamilton,  Lucknow,  Ont. _ 
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General  Farm  Topics 


The  Dandelion  in  Colorado 

Bullt'tin  issuofl  l)y  the  ('olorado 

Kxporinieiit  Station,  hears  the  al)ove  title, 
and  disen.sses  the  alanninjr  inereasi'  of 
this  eoniinon  weed,  now  heeoiniii"  a  serious 
pest  in  that  State.  It  finds  a  <'oii<jenial 
lioine  in  Alfalfa  fields  of  the  irrifjated 
jdains.  and  also  tlie  meadows  .and  jias- 
tiires  of  th<>  mountain  parks.  It  ociairs 
at  an  elevation  above  11,000  feet  on  tin* 
slopes  of  Arapahoe  Peak,  and  flourishes 
with  unusual  vijror  at  Arrow,  1)..~»00  feet. 
Where  mountain  i).astnres  are  infested. 
oA-er-frraziufr  must  be  ,avoi<led,  Avhile  ro¬ 
tation  of  pitstures  and  reseeding  ar<‘  ad¬ 
vised.  In  Alfalfa  fields  the  dandelion 
may  become  a  serious  pest,  but  there  is  a 
division  of  opinion  as  to  Avhether  the  dan¬ 
delion  will  actually  crowd  out  Alfalfa, 
which  is  I’ecommended  as  a  smothering 
eroi)  to  crowd  out  farm  weeds.  It  aj)- 
[leai's  that  Alfalfa  may  die,  and  thus 
ojien  the  Avay  ft>r  vA’eeds,  and  the  cause 
may  be  found  in  unfavorable  soil  or  cli¬ 
mate.  improper  treatment,  or  injuries 
■  ■'used  by  diseiise.  ins(*cts  or  rodents. 
IVhenever  numerous  weeds  appear  among 
the  Alfalfa  the  underlying  cause  must 
be  treated. 

In  lawns  d.’Uidelions  may  be  controlh'd 
by  digging  out,  by  i)revention  of  si'eding, 
by  aiii)l.\ing  a  tt'aspoonful  of  gasoline  or 
kerosene  to  the  crown  of  the  jdant,  or  by 
spraying  badly  infested  lawns  at  h':ist 
thrt'e  times  at  intervals  (d*  about  twi> 
weeks,  using  a  solution  of  ir'in  suli)hate  in 
w.-iter.  Ill  pounds  to  the  gallon.  The. 
most  effective  re.sults  have  generally  been 
s<‘cured  in  late  Hummer.  Appl.v  the  sju'a.v 
in  the  form  of  a  fine,  forcible  mist  which 
will  drive  the  solution  down  into  the 
crowns  of  the  ])lants.  Cloudy,  damp 
weather  is  favorable  if  the  :ip|dieation  is 
not  followed  h.v  rain  within  12  to  24 
hours.  T'se  a  spray  pump  Avith  bra.ss  fit¬ 
tings.  and  do  not  put  the  solution  in  gal¬ 
vanized  iron,  tin  or  iron  vessels.  All 
utensils  should  be  thoroughly  rinsed  with 
water  after  using  and  the  working  ]»artfl 
of  the  juimp  kejit  well  oiled.  Wear  old 
clothing  and  gloves  Avhile  applying  the 
si)ray  and  .avoid  getting  any  of  it  on 
walks,  curbings  and  foundations  or  other 
objects  Avhere  a  rusty  stain  would  be  ob- 
jecrtionable. 

In  digging  out,  the  entire  root  mu.st  be 
removed,  or  there  will  be  a  plague  of 
.young  plants  from  broken  rfK)ts.  The  ac- 
compan.\ing  jiictures,  re])roduced  frojn  tlu' 
bulletin,  show  the  persistent  sprouting  of 
the  roots. 


Culture  of  Beans  and  Potatoes 

1.  How  should  land  for  be:ins  be  pre¬ 
pared.  and  how  long  befoi’e  using  should 
it  be  fertilized?  2.  M’ould  you  recom¬ 
mend  i)lanling  Ix'ans  on  sandy  land?  If 
so.  what  kind  of  beans?  2.  Wlnit  kind 
of  beans  would  yon  recf>mm('nd.  red  or 
white,  for  the  market?  4.  When  is  the 
Ix'st  time  to  plant  beans?  -a.  Is  it  neces- 
s:iry  to  change  the  potatoe.s  foi-  .seed  ever.v 
yejir,  or  can  I  us('  those  whieh  were 
r.-iised  on  tin'  same  fai-m?  0.  Can  I  use 
small  i>otatoes  as  well  as  large  ones  for 
planting,  or  will  small  ones  affec't  the 
growth  of  !i  good  croj)?  w.  M. 

1.  A  good  sod  .should  be  i)loW('d  as 
early  in  the  season  as  jios.sible,  ami  at 
least  seven  inches  deejt.  It  is  not  a  good 
practice  to  manure  this  sisl  for  the  b('an 
(•rop  direct,  but  if  the  sod  was  to|»- 
d.’ossed  the  previous  year  and  a  crop  of 
h.A.v  taken  ofl’  the  soil  ought  to  be  in  a 
good  condition  for  the  bean  <'roi).  Thor¬ 
ough  preparation  of  the  .soil  is  necessary, 
and  if  a  fertilizer  is  u.sed  let  it  be  acid 
phosphate,  sown  broaden .st  or  drilbsl  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  field  a  few  hours 
Ix'fore  pliinting  the  beams.  It  is  good 
practice  to  run  a  harrow  over  the  field 
after  sowing  or  drilling  in  the  fertilizer. 

2.  Beans  Avill  do  well  on  good  sandy 
loam.  Light  sands  are  not  so  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  beau  croj).  Yellow  eye,  white 
l;i<ln('.v  or  tln^  small  Michigan  ]»ea  Ix'an 
will  be  found  best  adapted  to  the  siidl  in 
question. 

3.  The  white  beans  are  the  standard 
market  varieties;  the  demand  for  colored 
beans  is  very  changeable.  Often  the  yel¬ 
low  eye  is  in  good  demand,  and  then 
again.  a«  at  the  present  time,  it  is  neg- 
lec'ted. 

4.  For  Western  New  York,  or  at  least 


in  this  sectioti.  a  rep('at('d  stud.v  of  the 
time  of  planting  leads  me  to  belit've  that 
the  first  week  in  .lune  is  the  best  for  the 
averagf'  sf'ason.  Wo  h:ive  Ix'i'u  planting 
too  late.  Better  brave  the  liite  cold 
we.-itlu'i’  in  the  foi'cp.-irt  of  the  season 
tlnin  risk  the  early  frosts  in  the  Fall. 

o.  You  can  keej)  right  on  using  the 
siiine  seed  I'aised  on  the  farm  .ve.-ir  aftc'r 
.vear  if  car*'  is  obst'rved  in  st'»'d  .selection, 


Onr-'nicli  hciKjflix  of  JJainlvlfon  Hoots 
H /iron fed  in  fiand 

although  gi’. avers  ol  ('.•irl.v  potiit(;es  often 
send  Noi-th  for  seed,  as  they  secure  bet¬ 
ter  crops  from  seed  grown  in  !i  C(dder 
climate,  and  th:it  has  m.-itured  later  in  the 
season,  Beiiljinting  tin'  seed  from  ver.v’’ 
•■arly  ripened  jx.tatoes  will  surely  run 
tln'in  out;  at  least  this  has  bec'/i  m.v  ex¬ 
perience. 

»!.  'I’he  sin;ill  pot!ito('s  from  hills  that 
produced  a  goodly  number  of  large  po- 


A<‘n'  /looflvts  Olid  Fire  S/ironls  froin 
One  / Itch  of  Ihindidtoii  Hoot 


tatoes  will  be  :ill  I'ight  for  planting  foj’  ;i 
year  or  two,  but  this  is  not  a  safe  prac¬ 
tice  to  follow.  4’he  small  i)otatoes  taken 
as  the.v  run  from  a  crop  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  u[)ou  to  produce  a  pa.ving  crop, 
for  we  iire  sure  to  get  all  the  small  pota¬ 
toes  from  the  many  hills  that  grew  only 
small  potatoes.  The  i)roper  way  to  select 
seed  |»ot:itoe.s  is  to  save  the  potatoes  at 
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To  Cut  Your  Tire  Costs 

Racine  Country  Road  and  Racine  Multi- 
Mile  Cord  tires  are  known  for  the  econo¬ 
my  they  bring.-* 

ilxtra  endurance — extra  mileage — ex¬ 
tra  value  for  the  money— result  from 
many  Racine  Rubber  Company  Extra 
Teatm.  Each  means  saving  for  the  user, 
not  in  price,  but  in  better,  longer  service. 

RACINE 

Country  Road 

and 

Multi-MileCord 
TIRES 

These  Extra  Teata  are  thorough  and 
exacting.  For  instance:  all  fabric  is  Ex¬ 
tra-Tested  for  tensile  strength  in  a  spec¬ 
ially  designed  machine  which  makes 
certain  of  the  necessary  strength 
to  resist  the  pounding  of  the 
road — the  rough  bruises  of 
country  driving. 

tWW®  ^  Full  Measure  of  Service 
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5000 


GUARANTEE 
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comes  with  every  tire 
bearing  the  Racine  Rub¬ 
ber  Company  name. 

Racine  Country  Road 
Tires — 5000  Mile  Guar¬ 
antee — are  specially  built 
and  Extra-Tested  to  meet 
the  hardest  demands  of 
country  road  driving. 

Racine  Multi-Mile  Cord 
Tires,  the  peak  of  cord  tire 
quality —  Extra-T  ested. 

Also  Extra-Tested  red 
and  gray  tubes. 

For  Your  Own  Pro¬ 
tection  Be  Certain 
Every RacineTire  Yoa 
Buy,  Bears  The  Name 

RACINE  RUBBER 
COMPANY 

Racine,  Wis. 


Green  Manure  Crops  Pay  Big! 


17  Flat  Teeth  Cover  Seed 
i  lid  Level  Greund 


y  Sow  l)ctwccn  rows.  Save  escaping  plain 
^  food  and  fertilizer.  Improve  soil  texture. 

Increase  humus. 

New  Seeder 

3  Feet  Wide 

Evenly  sows  clover,  alfalfa,  turnip,  rape,  timothy,  rye,  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  etc.,  between  all 
rowed  crops.  Covers  seed  to  right  depth.  Adjusts  for  quantity.  Saves  seed  and  labor.  Assures  good 
crops.  Ideal  cultivator  for  farm  or  garden.  Kills  weeds.  In  stock  near  you.  Write  for  Catalog 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO..  Box  1 200,  Utica.  N.  Y. 


MYERSPUMPS-ALL  KINDS 
MYERS  HAY  TOOLS  ' 
MYERS  DOOR  HANGERS 

DEALER  OR  IF  MORE  CONVENIENT 
r  WRITE  us.  -  ATTRACTIVE  BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST. 

f.£.MX£RSdBRO.  No  1063  ORANGE  ST.  ASHLAND.0HI0. 


BUY 


(may  tools  &  0^'hAH6Cna 


iC 


Food  Will  Win  the  War” 


H  LAND  I. me 


Immediate  results  for  War  Crops 
Order  Now  on  Account  of  Car  Shortage 
ROCKLAND  &  ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

New  York,  101  Park  Ave.  Rockland,  Me.  Boston,  45  Milk  St. 
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Use  the  Moline  Mower  for  Tough 
■  Heavy  Cutting 


On  the  rear  of  the  Moline  Mower  you 
will  notice  a  bell  shaped  gear.  When 
this  gear  gets  into  motion  it  has  the 
same  effect  on  the  sickle  as  a  fly  wheel 
on  any  machine  and  carries  the  mower 
through  heavy  and  difficult  cutting 
where  other  mowers  fail.  You  can 
always  depend  on  the  Moline. 

.This  is  the  same  principle  that  was 
used  on  the  old  Adriance  Buckeye 
Mower  60  years  ago,  and 
you  won’t  find  it  on  any  other 
mower  on  the  market.  In 
fact,  this  mower  is  the  old 
original  Buckeye,  now  called 
the  Moline  Mower,  and  is 
greatly  improved.  Every 
user  of  a  Moline  Mower 
profits  by  these  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  knows  his  Moline 
Mower  will  not  fail  him  in 
a  “pinch." 


MOLINE  LINE 

^  •  % 

Com  Pianters^  Cotton  Plants 

rrs^  Cu/oWeors,  Com  Binders^ 
Crain  Binder Crain  DrilJe^ 
Harrows*  Hay  Loaders*  Hay 
Rakes*  Lhne  Sowers,  Listers* 
Manure  Spreaders*  ^Mowers* 
Phws  Cchiiied  and  steB),  Reap'^ 
ers*  ScaUs*  Seeders*  StaJk 
Cutters*  Tractors*  Farm 
Trucks*Wagons  and  Stephens 
Salient  Six  A  utomobUes, 


INCLINE 

tMANUFACTURE 


PLOWCO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF~  QUALITV 


Other  features  such  as,  one-piece 
main  frame;  cold  rolled  steel  axle  and 
shaft;  pawls  and  ratchets  in  plain  view; 
coupling  frame  hinges  which  will  not 

bind;  five-inch  driving  wheels,  extra 

heavy  cutting  .parts;  removable  wearing 
plates;  alignment  device  for  the  cutter 
bar;  spring  draft;  forward  acting  foot 
lever  and  many  other  distinctive  features, 
carry  the  Moline  Mower  through  tough 
cutting  year  after  year. 

It  will  be  worth  a  whole  lot  to 
you  to  have  a  Moline  Mower  at 
work  on  your  farm.  Remember 

when  you  get  a  Moline  Mower 

you  get  the  product  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  reliable  concerns 
in  the  business.  This  means  that 
you  can  always  get  repairs  for  a 
Moline  Mower. 

Your  Moline  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  show  you  the  Moline  Mower  or 
if  there  is  no  Moline  dealer  in 
your  locality  write  us  for  full  infor¬ 
mation.  Address  Dept.  19. 


MonNEknOTOis 

’FARM  IMPLEMENTS  "since  1365* 


Beeman  Garden  Tractors 

THEY  PLOW,  CULTIVATE  DISC  AND  HARROW 

The  beeman  garden  tractor  is  the  most  modern  applica¬ 
tion  of  power  work  on  the  farm.  In  cultivating  it  goes  astride  of 
onions,  carrots,  beets  and  other  crops  that  grow  in  narrow  rows, 
cultivating  one  or  three  rows  at  a  time.  In  cultivating  corn  or  other 
wide-rowed  crops  it  goes  between  the  rows.  It  will  take  the  place  of  a 
horse  ,or  mule  m  cultivating.  It  cultivates  closer,  faster  and  better 
than  It  is  possible  in  any  other  waJ^  No  pnsliing  or  pulling.  So  easy 
to  control,  that  a  boy  or  woman  with  a  BEEMAN  can  do  more  work 
than  three  men.  Pulls  a  small  plow  or  harrow  and  develops  4-II.P.  on 
the  belt.  Goes  from  job  to  job  on  its  own  power., 

TIIDCF  DI  AIII  TI1AATAI10  Turner  three-plow  tractor  is 
I  ||ltlak‘*l  L  vlW  I  ItAv  I  UNw  ideal  tractor  for  farms  of  from 

^  .  . 2!)  acres  up.  It  handles  two  14-inch 

bottoms  in  any  kind  of  soli.  It  will  handle  three  14-inch  bottoms  in  most  soils. 

It  is  a  huilt-closetothegrouml 
tractor.  Takes  the  place  of  8 
horses.  It  is  the  modern  appli¬ 
cation  of  power  on  the  farm. 
We  can  make  deliveries  now. 
If  you  need  a  tractor  for  spring 
work  or  summer  work,  save 
yourself  a  lot  of  money  by 
sending  to  us  for  full  infor¬ 
mation.  The  Turner  develops 
12-11.  P.  on  the  draw-bar;  20 
H.  P.  on  the  belt  and  back  of 
evei’y  tractor  we  sell  you  is 
the  service  of  an  organization 
which  has  for  23  years  done 
nothing  but  manufacture  and 
sell  gasoline  engines. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  AND 
GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY 

202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 
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Uses 

Kerosene 


1 A  A  EVER-BEARING  plants  $1 .25 

Ivv  STRAWBERRY  (postpaid)  1 

Progressive  or  Superb.  Guaranteed  to  fruit  this 
year— and  to  reach  you  OK.  Also  big  20th  century 
Pafalnir  Froo  fully  describing  our  millions  of  small 
UdIdlUg  riBC  fi-uit  plants  ami  how  to  grow  tlicm. 
Get  the  book  atouce.  Make  ‘'Townsend  s  way  your 
May.”  "IF  IT’S  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  WE  GOT  ‘EM.” 

E.  W.  Townsend,  R.  R.  25,  Salisbury,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  selected  10  varieties  out  of  a  hundred  and  tried  to 
select  t<Mi  of  the  best — Early,  Midseason  and  I>a(e.  Send  for  our 
new  price  Iist~also  of  tomato  seed  tomato  i>lants.  Pepper, 
('abbag-e.  Celery,  and  Sweet  Potato  plants  in  season. 

Romance  Seed  and  Plant  Farms. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON  CHESWOLD,  DEL. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  I'l' 

Guaranteed  first-class  and  true-to-name.  CATA¬ 
LOG  FREE  which  describes  each  variety,  tells  how  to 
plant.  BUNTINGS  NURSERIES.  Box  I.  Seltayville.  Belaware 

STRAWBERRIES 

TRY  WM.  BELT,  JOE,  OR  DUNLAP  (Sweetest  and  best.)  Send  us 
one  dollar  carefully  wrapped  for  which  we  wilt  mail  and 
guarantee  150  plants  of  either  sort  or  50  of  each.  Kast  of 
Miss,  river  only.  Cat.  free.  SLATMAKER  8  SON,  Wyoming,  Delaware 

Plfin  t<5  money  making  VARIETIES 
atrawDerry  rianis  reasonable  prices 

Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Perky,  GEORaETOWN,  Del. 

Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale 

50  varieties  to  select  from,  including  the  fall-bear- 
ijig.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

J.  KEIFFOKD  HALD,  R.  2,  Khodesdale,  Mtl. 

Berry  and  Vegetable  Plants 

strawberry,  llaspberry,  IJlackberry,  As¬ 
paragus,  Khubarb,  Horseradish,  Cabbage, 
Cauliflower,  Beet,  Lettuce,  Egg,  Pepper, 
Parsley,  Tomat«>,  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Also 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Mail  or  express  inei>aid. 
Catalogue  Free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
free  Catalog!  Shows  you  howyou 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  iaraest  Berry  Box  and. 

Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Eox  &  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany. la& 

PIonFc~^0 i  *  ®  ®  ®  of  good, 

oirawoerry  rianiS  stocky  plants  at  rea*on- 
ableprices.  Catalogfree.  n.H.i!cniiing-,K.  No.  5,<’l.vde,N.Y. 

50,000  Mixed  Blackberry  Plants  ^TstTrieGes! 

such  as  Snyder,  Eldorado,  Ane.  Briton,  Taylor, 
Blowers  mixed.  50cperdoz.;  $2  per  100:  $15  per  1000. 
Also  all  other  varieties :  Berry  Fruit  Plants, 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Sage,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 
I..  J,  Parmer,  Hox  8!20,  Pulaski,  N.  V- 

TAM  ATA  new  stone.  Saved  from  first  of 
lUltlnLlU  lost  season’s  crop.  M  lb.,  75c.;  Ib., 
nrTTt  $12-50  delivered.  Seed  Sweet  Po- 
Sh  r  1 1  tatoes,  Yellow  Nansemond,  Up  Riv- 
uLiLil/  ers,  and  Big  Stem  Jersey.  Bushel, 
$1.50  here.  H.  AUSTIN,  Felton,  Del.lware 

ItADDACr  DI  ANTC  Genuine  Frost  proof  cabbage 
bHDDHbC  rLHRlO  pl.mts.  Varieties:  Early  Jer¬ 
sey  audCharleston Wakefield,  FlatDutch  andDrum- 
head  at  $1  per  1,000;  5,000  and  over  at  75c  per  1,000, 
by  express  collect;  1,000,  postpaid,  $1.75.  Prompt 
shipment  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address: 
W.  L.  BEAKHIN,  .  Tiftou,  Georgia 

Cabbage  PIantsr?,t,Ti?‘ 

Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield  and  Succes¬ 
sion  cabbage  plants  from  best  Long  Island  seed 
ready  for  shipment  by  express  only.  $1.60  per  thou¬ 
sand;  ten  thousand  and  over  $1.25  per  thousand. 

Order  quick.  Prompt  ehipment  aud  eati.^faction  Euaranteed. 

S.  M.  GIBSON  CO.,  Yonge’s  Island,  S.  C. 
Aenafaaiie  ROOTS,  HORSERADISH  SETS.  CABBAGE. 

Asparagus  beets,  onion  plants,  lehuce,  toma¬ 
toes.  EGG  PLANTS,  PEPPERS  and  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 
Send  for  Price  List.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


digging  time  from  the  hills  producing  the 
most  and  best  marketable  potatoes.  Oreat 
improvements  in  yield  have  resulted  from 
this  hill  .selection.  Four  inches  is  gener¬ 
ally  considered  a  projicr  depth  for  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes,  while  beaus  must  be  cov¬ 
ered  less  ;  from  oue-hnlf  to  one  inch  is  full 
depth  for  beans.  ir.  e.  cox. 


Countrywide  Produce  Market.s 

POTATOES  IX  l!.\r)  POST  ITOX. 

The  potato  situation  continues  to  re¬ 
main  unsatisfactory.  I’rices  drag  along 
at  low  levels,  and  sag  still  lower  at  some 
Western  points,  whore  the  supply  seems 
to  be  much  heavier  than  iu  potato  .sec¬ 
tions  like  Northern  Maine  and  Western 
New  York,  It  looks  as  thougli  nearly 
one-third  of  the  stock  iu  tlie  West  and 
North  is  still  unshipped,  and  doubtless 
much  of  it  will  never  come  to  market. 
Growers  are  reported  disgusted  with  the 
situation,  aud  often  not  taking  the 
trouble  to  cart  their  potatoes  to  market 
at  present  prices,  preferring  to  feed  Lhera 
to  stock  aud  use  their  time  for  putting  iu 
crops.  There  is  every  indication  that  the 
Northern  potato  crop  will  he  much  lighter 
this  year,  owing  not  only  to  the  bad  con¬ 
dition  of  the  market  this  season,  but 
also  to  the  extreme  shortage  of  labor  and 
the  high  cost  of  fertilizer.  The  eai-ly 
Southern  crop,  however,  is  larger  than 
last  year.  Growers  in  that  section  have 
been  stimulated  by  the  uniformly  high 
prices  received  last  season.  This  croi) 
will  liegin  to  come  forward  iu  qu:uitit.y 
next  month.  Old  iiotiitoes  are  selling  at 
Maine  points  at  .$1.10  to  $1.21  cwt. 
bulk;  at  New  York  shipping  i)oints  at 
$1  to  $1.25;  in  Miciiigaii  at  00  to  75c; 
in  Wisconsin,  00  to  TOc,  and  in  the  Far 
West  sacked  stock  is  selling  at  50  to  75c, 
all  of  the  above  being  No.  1  grade.  No. 
2  grade  sells  at  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  the  price  for  No,  1,  ami  is  in  consid¬ 
erable  demand  for  .starch-making.  Seed 
stock  is  bringing  about  double  the  price 
of^  table  .stock.  In  city  markets  carlot 
prices  range  from  00c  to  $1.25  in  West¬ 
ern  and  central  mai'krts.  and  sales  to  .iob- 
bers  range  from  $1.25  to  $1.80  per  cwt. 
in  leading  general  markets. 

OXION,S  STILL  WEAKER. 

Prices  in  leading  markets  have  dropped 
about  25e  since  last  reported,  aud  the 
general  range  is  now  50e  to  $1.  Inferior 
grades  dropped  as  low  as  20c  per  cwt.  in 
some  market.s.  In  the  producing  sections 
most  stock  is  shipi)ed  on  consignment, 
there  being  no  local  buyers.  Some  stocks 
from  storage  have  actually  been  given 
away  because  it  was  feared  returns  from 
sliipment  would  not  pay  expenses.  Nearly 
all  storage  .stock  has  been  sold  at  heavy 
losses.  The  new  Texas  stock  has  not- 
been  marketed  to  any  extent,  perhaps 
having  been  held  back  on  account  of  gen¬ 
eral  unfavorable  market  conditions. 

BEANS  A  LITTLE  LOWER. 

Prices  have  sagged  off  a  little  further 
since  last  quoted,  and  the  decline  in 
some  markets  total  over  $1  during  the 
past  five  weeks.  The  general  range  iu 
the  Eastern  producing  sections  is  $11  to 
$12  cwt.  bulk,  and  .$13  to  $14  in  the 
city  wholesale  markets.  Demand  is  not 
ver.v  active  at  this  time  of  year,  aud  there 
is  too  much  damaged  stock  on  the  market. 

3IARKET  NOTES. 

Fancy  asparagus  from  California  sold 
at  $11  per  doz.  bunches  last  week.  Some 
of  almost  equally  high  value  is  arriving 
from  South  Carolina.  Texas  growers 
are  puzzled  to  find  outlets  for  onions  and 
spinach ;  not  much  encouragement  to 
ship  either  product,  and  eanners  or  driers 
will  not  take  them.  The  strawberry  .sea¬ 
son  centers  in  Louisiana  now.  The 
quality  is  fairly  good,  but  with  much 
sandy  stock.  G.  B.  F. 


“BLIGHTY" 

&  new  shirt  with  the 
Militant  touch  and  the 
Doublo-SERVICE  cuffs 


Limekiln  Ashes  lor  Grain 

1.  I  am  !in  amateur ;  have  recently  ac¬ 
quired  a  large  farm  (grain  and  dairy), 
clay  loam  soil.  I  wish  to  seed  oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  corn,  buckwheat  and  rye.  I  have  a 
large  quantity  of  manure  former  tenant 
failed  to  draw  on  land.  My  oat  land  is 
nearly  one  mile  from  the  barn.  I  fear  I 
will  not  have  time  to  get  mncli  manure 
on  it.  I  can  get  lime  and  wood  ashes,  60 
per  cent  liine,  30  per  cent  ashe.s,  for  $7.50 
per  ton.  ^Vonld  it  do  to  drill  this  in  with 
the  grain,  and  would  200  pounds  to  the 
acre  get  results  worth  while?  2.  Do  .vou 
think  the  velvet  bean  vill  mature  in  this 
county?  w.  R.  B. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

1.  This  is  jirohahl.v  limekiln  aslies, 
which  represents  tlie  refuse  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  kiln  after  the  lime  has  been 
taken  out.  I’sually  more  or  less  sand  is 
scraped  up  with  it.  You  woTild  receive 
very  little  benefit  from  200  pounds  of  tliis 
drilled  in  with  the  oats.  Such  a  small 
amount  would  not  make  a  showing.  You 
should  use  at  least  1,500  pounds  of  it  to 
the  acre,  and  that  would  not  give  a  first- 
class  crop  unless  manure  or  some  other 
form  of  nitrogen  is  used.  2.  You  are  too 
far  north  to  succeed  with  the  i-elvet  hoan. 
The  Canada  field  ])ea  will  iia.v  inucli  bet¬ 
ter. 


REGULAR 
AND  REVERSE 
FOLD 


THE 
MVNGE 
CUFF 


You  can  reverse  this  cu£F 
when  soiled — and  it  wears 
twice  as  long — A  feature  of 
Blighty — the  new 

hallmark 

S  H I R  T 

On  Khaki  ground — stripe  pat¬ 
terns  that  absolutely  will  not 
fade.  And  "Blighty”  Fabric  and 
Detail  Quality  is  Kept  Up*  Ask 
your  dealer. 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Makers,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Good  Cabbages 


REO.  U. 
PAT.  OFF. 


reach  perfection  when  enabled 
to  benefit  fully  from  soil,  air, 
rain  and  sunshine,  and  (yrow  to 
the  limit;  through 

sp^^««Pyro-” 

which  kills  insects,  stops  fungous 
troubles,  and  stimulates  foliage  on 
all  kinds  of  crops.  All  ready  to 
niix  with  water  and  spray.  Enough 
to  make  30  to  40  gals.  $1.40.  Large 
catalogue  of  Information  free. 

BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

43A  CHATHAM  8T..  BOSTON.  MASS. 


DRAIN  TILE 

Drain  Your  Farm  with 

BEACH  RIDGE  TILE 

Prompt  shipments  Low  freight  rate. 

Let  us  quote  you. 

CE.\TRAL  CLAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

^  I  # 


INOCULATE 

ALL  LEGUMES  and  DOUBLE  the  CROP 

Prepared  for  soy  beans,  field  peas,  alfalfa,  sweet 
and  other  clovers,  garden  peas  Jind  beans,  navy 
be:ins,  veteh,  etc.  1-Acre  50c;  2-Acre  95c;  G-Aere 
^S.UO.  Postpahl  on  receipt  of  price.  30-page 
legnine  book,  free  on  request, 

THE  EGGERT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY.  CANTON,  OHIO 


CRIMM, 


GUARANTEED 


Our  Grimm  is  free  from  weeds  and  guar¬ 
anteed  genuine.  Ask  for  catalogue 
explaining.  Also  ordinary  Alfalfa. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  250  Main  St.,  Mao'sville,  Ohio 


California  Privet  F^M?HAi^BRol-cK?xew74Ntz^^ 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Ited  Kidney  Beans  for  seed.  John  (j.  Wells,  Shortsvllle,  Jl.l. 

R  £1  n  C  red  kidney  and  yellow  eye.  Two 

V  a  1 1  O  most  profitable  field  beans,  15c  lb. ; 
bags  free.  GOLDEN  WAX,  best  string  liean,  19c  lb. 
U.  SHUMWAY,  R.  F.  D.  1,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

w-V  20  GOOD  MIXED,  $1.  10  EXTRA 

llOnllOC!  BOOO  '^■XED.  SI.  IRIS.  VERY 
FINE  MIXED.  20  for  SI.  GLADIO- 
- -  LAS,  FINE  MIXED,  40  for  $1,  Pre¬ 
paid.  1'.  A.  iSHOWFKJlANjJacksou, Michigan 

Rinripi*  Tuiinp  Or.-uiges.P.armers’ Clubs,  write  for 
uiiiUCi  I  WIIIC  Farmer  a  g  e  n  t  s  wanted. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  •  Melrose,  Ohio 

Certified  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Seed  Potatoes 

1005  pure ;  OOiofo  free  from  disease.  Harold  F.  Hubbs, Kirbville.N.Y. 


9WFFT  PI  nVFR  special  scarifj-ed,  hulled  an< 
unttl  ULU I  til  uuhulled.  Circular  and  prices  on  re 
quest.  JOIIN  A.  6I1£E11AX,  It.  4,  Fulmoutli,  Ky 


^WAalPInvar  GAthersHiirogtn.  AVhite,  Scarified,  •$!  D.oOBu 
uncciuiuicl  Sow  5  acres.  A.  Bloamingdale,  Schenectady,  N.l 


When  you  write  advertise*-s  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SAVE  MORE  GRAIN 

.  Help  Win  the  War 

"Give  us  food,  men  and  muni¬ 
tions,”  say  the  allies.  But  more 
important  than  anything  else  is 
FOOD.  For  food,  the  world 
looks  to  America,  and  America 
looks  to  the  farmer.  Every  bushel 
of  grain  that  you  can  produce  is 
wanted,  and  a  good  big  price  is 
waiting  for  it.  Save  your  grain 
by  threshing  it  with  a 

Red  River 
Special 

the  thresher  that  BEATS  OUT 
the  grain  instead  of  waiting  for  it 
to  drop  out.  It’s  the  thresher 
that’s  built  by  thresher  experts — 
men  who  know  how  to  get  grain 
from  the  bundle  to  the  sack  the 
quickest  and  surest  way. 

If  you  are  a  thresherman  doing: custom 
work,  you  will  find  the  big  money¬ 
making  runs  are  easy  with  a  Red  River 
Special.  Save  the  farmer  enough  more 
grain  and  time  to  pay  his  thresh  bill. 
Easier  than  ever  this  year  with  high 
prices  for  grain. 

If  you  want  a  machine  for  home  thresh¬ 
ing,  write  and  leam  aboutour“Junior,” 
the  small  thresher  that  makes  home 
work  pay.  Write  for  circulars. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Builders  Exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe¬ 
cial  Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


Destroys  Smut 

Treat  all  seed  grains  with  For¬ 
maldehyde.  It  positively  destroys 
smuts  of  barley,  oats,  wheat,  rye, 
and  annihilates  potato  scab  and 
black-leg.  Our  new  big  Hand 
Book  tells  bow  to  use 

FORtOfflDif/yOE 

•  F&rmer's  Triend 

This  book  is  free  and  should  be  read 
by  every  farmer  in  business  for  profit. 
Formaldehyde  is  approved  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Your  dealer 
sells  Formaldehyde  prepared  by  our  lab¬ 
oratory,  pint  bottles  35  cents.  Write  for 
the  valuable  botdc  to-day. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Make  them  at  low  cost.  Getbtg- 
’’  ger  crops.  Increase  farm  values. 


I  Model 

Farm  Ditcher,  Terracer 
and  Road  Grader 

All-Steel— Adjustable— Reversible— No  wheels, 
levers  or  cogs  to  get  out  of  fix.  Cuts  new  farm 
ditches  or  cleans  old  ones  to  4  feet  deep— grades 
roads— builds  farm  terraces,  dykes  and  levees. 
Prevents  crop  failures;  reclaims  abandoned  land. 
Does  the  work  of  100  men.  Needed  on  every 
farm.  Write  for  free  book  full  of  valuable  drain¬ 
age  information  and  special  introductory  offer. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  534  Owensboro,  Kentucky 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS,,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


New  Methods  in  Asparagus  Culture 

I  had  had  iny  oyo  ou  the  piece  of 
grouud  w  hich  I  used  foi'  iny  first  asjiara- 
gus  patch  for  some  time,  not  knoAving 
wliat  use  I  would  eventuall.v  put  it  to.  hut 
fi'om  its  location  thinking  it  would  prove' 
useful  for  some  special  crop,  as  it  .sloped 
due  south  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  nearly  all  day.  It  was  a 
piece  of  about  two-fifths  of  an  acre,  and 
as  it  was  ;i  little  out  of  the  way,  tlie 
owner  wlio  lus'ceded  iiu'  had  neglected  it 
and  it  was  a  poor  pii'ce  of  soil.  The  tirst 
year  I  cropped  it,  tlierefore,  I  luit  in 
wheat  and  Winter  vetch,  cutting  it  early 
for  hay  and  lettii;g  tin'  aftermath  of  the 
vetch  stand:  T  jihiwed  it  next  Siiriiig  for 
potatoes,  h.iviiig  fertilized  it  heavily  for 
both  crops,  and  once  more  put  in  wheat 
and  vetch  as  a  cover  crop. 

Ill  the  meantime  I  had  run  across  my 
strain  of  asparagus  and  dt'cidi'd  to  take 
chances  on  this  jilot  with  it.  I  had  only 
.300  roots  of  my  own  strain,  so  bought  500 
roots  of  I’aliiH'tto  and  500  roots  of  Itarr’s 
Mammoth.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
notice  any  dilTi'reiice  to  spi'ak  of  hi'tween 
till'  three  varieties.  eNcept  that  Barr's 
Mammoth  is  a  trifh'  later  and  somewlmt 
deeper  green  in  c,dor. 

I  had  ha<l  a  very  small  bed  in  the  veg¬ 
etable  gaislen,  which  during  my  absence 
had  been  jdanted,  and  jilanted  in  the  old 
styh',  rows  two  feet  .-ipart  and  one  foot  in 
the  row ;  the  slioots  came  up  thin,  and  I 
determined  to  give  the  next  lot  I  planted 
jih'iity  of  room.  I  ran  the  corn  marker 
hotli  ways  aei-.iss  the  jilot  find  iilanted  a 
root  at  each  intersection,  thus  making 
flu'  plants  staml  iBo  feet  a|)art  each  way. 
Out  of  the  l.dOd  roots  I  bought  I  reject- 
('d  .'too  that  looked  jioor  to  uu',  iiiid  would 
sti'oiigly  advise  jinyoiie  contt'mplating 
planting  a.sparagus  to  buy  almut  half  as 
many  roots  again  :is  uec'di'd.  and  I'eject 
on('-third  of  tin'  lot  ;  jdanting  ])oor  roots 
is  a  wa.ste  of  time  ami  money.  I  ran  the 
“scooter  plow"  along  the  furrows  oue 
way,  having  previously  laid  in  a  liberal 
(luantity  of  manure,  ami  worked  it  iu 
this  way.  I  jilanted  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  broadcast  a  mixture  of  300  ])ounds 
acid  j)hosi)hate,  14  per  cent,  and  .'tOO 
pounds  kainit  on  the  piece.  Kainit  was 
cheap  tlien,  hut,  of  course,  is  almo.st  un¬ 
obtainable  now'. 

I  sprayed  for  the  beetle  several  times 
the  tirst  year,  jind  gave  good  culture,  fill¬ 
ing  in  in  the  usual  manner  as  the  shoots 
gr('w  up,  and  as  they  hranched,  working 
ejirth  to  tliem  ju'i'tty  well  .-ihovo  tlu' 
level  of  the  other  ground,  to  ;:nppoit 
tliom  against  winds,  etc.  This  is  very 
important  the  tirst  ye.-ir.  In  August  I 
gave  the  plot  a  liberal  coat  of  manure, 
and  quit  cultivating,  not.  even  working 
the  manure  in. 

Early  next  year  I  la'gan  to  see  that  I 
had  struck  something  unusual,  as  the 
shoots  came  up  vei-y  thick  aud  strong, 
and,  although  my  fingers  itched  to  cut 
soiiH',  I  resisti'd  the  temptation  and  gave 
th('  idot  good  culture  :uid  an  extra  <'oat 
of  manure  iu  August,  sjiraying  twic('  for 
the  beetle  during  this  year.  The  next 
Spring  I  got  shoots  o\  ('r  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  weighing  as  much  as  live  ounces 
in  a  great  many  cases.  I  thought  it  a 
pity  to  cut  some  of  them  before  they  at- 
taiiH'd  their  full  growth,  hut  every  tiiu" 
I  let  soiiU'  .stand  they  hraiiclu'd  before  I 
knew,  rendering  them,  of  course,  worth¬ 
less  for  market  purposes.  After  some 
study  I  hit  uixm  a  jilaii  to  prevent  this. 
I  had  some  galvanized  iron  tubes  made, 
two  inches  iu  iliaim'ter  and  1.5  inches 
long,  aud  as  st)on  :is  a  promising  .stalk 
showi'd,  drove  the  tube  around  it  iu  tin* 
ground  for  two  or  three  iuclies,  deep 
enough  for  the'  tube  to  be  supported  up¬ 
right  by  the  gi'ound.  I’lie  rt'siilts  were 
very  satisfactory.  The  tubes  excluded 
most  of  the  light,  and  the  stalk  grew  :il- 
most  to  the  toji  of  the  tube  before  even 
starting  to  branch,  and  the  color  became 
several  shades  lighter. 

I  kept  ou  experimenting,  and  linally  hit 
upon  th('  plan  of  putting  an  old  Mason  .iar 
to])  acro.ss  the  top  of  each  tube;  this  gave 
me  stalks  t)f  a  beautiful  yellowish  green 
color,  weighing  in  many  cases  8%  ounces 
each,  and  all  the  stalks  were  tender  and 
edible  to  Avithiu  an  inch  of  the  butt : 
those  raised  without  the  jar  toi»s  were 
also  tended,  but  the  color  was  not  so  at¬ 
tractive  as  the  others.  All  the  stalks 
could  now  be  allowed  to  grow  to  the  full 


Unlock  The  Soil! 


Get  big  yields.  Go  down  deep  to  the  root  of  things  and 
unharness  the  energy  that  shallow  cultivation  fails  to  reach. 


DOUBLE  ACTION 

DISK  HARROWS 

increase  the  acreage'yield 

The  rigid  frame  gives  double  cultivation,  mello'ws  and  /eve/s  the  land. 
This  is  important  to  you — saves  teams,  time,  labor.  Learn  about  it. 


WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY  OF  OUR  BOOK 

It  is  full  of  valuable  information  about  proper  soil  cultivation.  Accom¬ 
panied  by  our  complete^  Mailed 

Free 
Upon 
Request 


The 
Cutaway 
Harrow  Co. 

668  Main  Street 
Higganum,  Ct. 

Maker  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  Clark  Disk 
Harrows  and  Plows 


21c 

PER  ROD  UP 

'^ROWNEENCEi 


Write  for  Greatest  money  saving  fence 
i  bargain  book  ever  printed.  Brown  fence 
is  made  of  Heavy  DOUBLE  GALVA¬ 
NIZED  WIRE.  Resists  rust  longest. 
160  styles.  Also  Gates  and  Barb  Wire. 
/  Low  Factory  Prices,  Freight  Prepaid.  Write  for 
r  wonderful  free  fence  book  and  sample  to  test. 
!  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  DepL  159  Cleveland,  Ohio 


llZilk 


HORSE-HIGH,  BULL- 

STRONG,  PIG-TIGHT. 

Made  of  Open  Hearth  wire 
heavily  galvanised — astrong 
durable,  long-lasting,  rusf-re- 
Blstlng  fence.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Fanner  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here’s  a  few  of  our  big  values 
28-inch  Hog  Fence  -  21  efe  a  rod 
47-inch  Farm  Fence*.  3t/4o  a  rod 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence -34Kc  a  rod 
Special  Prices  oti  Calv.  Barbed  Wire 
Dur  big  Catalog  of  fence  values  shows  loo  styles 
land  heights  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence  at 
[reduced  money-saving  prices.  It’s  free.  Write  today. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  Muncie,  Ind. 


The  Cure  for  a  Billion  Dollar  Was 


year — if  you  own  no  spreader,  you  are 
not  only  losing  out  on  the  bigger  yields 
and  profits  that  should  be  yours,  but  you  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  a  billion-dollar  manure  waste,  and  stop¬ 
ping  your  ears  to  the  world-call  for  food. 

We  have  facts  and  figures  to  show  that  iu  scores  of  cases 
the  use  of  an  International  Flarvester  spreader  has  added  to 
crops  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  spreader  in  one  year. 

The  dealer  will  show  you  the  new  No.  8  Low  Corn  King, 
Cloverleaf  or  20th  Century.  This  is  the  latest  International 
Harvester  spreader,  the  popular  2-horse,  light-draft,  narrow- 
box  machine  with  the  remarkable  new  spiral  wide-spread. 
For  the  small-to-average  farm  this  is  bound  to  be  the  spreader 
success  of  the  year.  Look  it  over  from  tongue  to  spiral,  see 
it  at  work,  and  you  will  agree  with  us. 

In  the  Low  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf  and  20th  Century  lines 
are  larger  spreaders  too,  with  disk  or  spiral  wide-spread,  all 
of  narrow,  easy-handling  width;  low,  of  remarkably  light 
draft,  strongly  and  simply  constructed.  Write  us  for  cat¬ 
alogues  and  see  the  local  dealer  for  a  satisfactory  money¬ 
making  Low  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf  or  20th  Century  spreader. 

Interaational  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne 
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Get  the  Price 
for  Your  Hay 


DONT  be  satisfied  with  the  low  or  in-between  price 
for  your  hay.  Get  the  big  price.  The  quality  of 
your  hay  determines  the  price.  There  is  often  a 
difference  of  from  $6.00  to  $10.00  per  ton  between  choice 
hay  and  hay  that  grades  No.  3.  Make  better  hay — in¬ 
crease  your  hay  land  profits  by  adopting  the 

JOHNS^EERE 

DAIN  SYSTEM 

of  Air  Curing 

Hay  made  by  the  Dain  system  cures  better  and  holds  its 
color.  The  leaves  do  not  become  brittle.  There  is  little 
loss  in  handling.  Hay  made  the  Dain  way  keeps  better 
in  the  mow,  stack  or  bale,  and  is  more  palatable,  more 
digestible  and  has  greater  feeding  value.  Whether  you  sell 
your  hay  or  feed  it,  your  profits  are  increased  when  you 
adopt  the  Dain  system  of  making  hay. 

RakeY our  Hay  With  a  Dain  System  Rake 


By  following  the  mower  closely 
with  the  Dain  System  Rake  you 
turn,  the  hay  while  the  leaves  are 
still  active,  delivering  it  in  medium 
size  windrows  on  clean,  dried-out 
stubble.  Raking  against  the  heads 
places  the  bulk  of  the  leaves  on 
the  inside  (where  they  cannot 
sun-scorch)  and  the  stems  on 


the  outside,  insuring  thorough 
evaporation  of  moisture.  By  ad¬ 
justing  the  angle  of  the  teeth,  the 
density  of  the  windrow  is  con¬ 
trolled,  allowing  for  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air.  Hay  cured  by  the 
Dain  system  is  air-cured,  not  sun- 
cured.  The  highest  quality  of  hay 
is  made  in  this  manner. 


It’s  An  Easy  Rake  To  Operate 


You  put  the  machine  in  and  out 
of  gear,  change  the  angle  of  the 
teeth,  raise  and  lower  the  raking 
head  with  levers  that  are  acces¬ 
sible  from  the  seat  of  the  machine. 

The  Dain  System  Rake  has  un¬ 
usual  capacity.  This  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  high  steel  arch,  to¬ 


gether  with  the  inclined  frame, 
which  grows  in  height  as  the  wind¬ 
row  grows  (an  exclusive  feature). 

The  Dain  System  Rake  is  making 
bigger  hay  profits  for  thousands 
of  hay  growers.  It  will  do  the 
same  for  you.  Learn  more  about 
this  valuable  took 


Write  for  Free  Package  DS-235. 


and  you  will  get  “Better  Hay — How  to  Make  and  Market  It,”  which  tells  all  about 
the  varieties  of  hay,  their  value,  how  to  grow  them.  Tells  how  to  cure  hay,  also 
illustrates  and  describes  a  full 
line  of  labor-saving,  money¬ 
making  haying  tools.  Beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated. 

Also  the  “Dain  System  Rake” 
booklet,  which  tells  in  detail 
ho\i'  the  Daijj  Systjjjp  Rake 
tnakes  better  hay.  Illustrates 
the  action  of  this  rake,  also 
tells  about  its  construction 
and  how  easy  it  is  to  operate 
it.  Illustrated  in  four  colors. 

Write  today. 

JOHN  DEERE 
Moline,  111. 


height  of  the  tube5»,  and  by  cutting  deep 
I  could  obtain  stalks  15  inches  or  more  in 
length,  and  very  thick.  Another  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  jar  tops  was  that  the  stalks 
would  tip  them  slightly  as  soon  as  they 
reached  them,  and  show  which  stalks  were 
ready  to  cut. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  trial 
plot  I  have  described,  I  planted  four  acres 
from  seed,  markiug  out  in  the  same  mau- 
uer,  and  dropping  two  seeds  at  each  in¬ 
tersection  ;  I  made  the  mistake  of  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  Spring,  and  had  all  kind  of 
trouble  with  weeds,  and,  to  cap  it  .all, 
many  of  the  seeds  wei-e  washed  out  by 
heavy  rains.  At  the  same  time  as  I 
planted  the  seed  I  started  a  bod  for  pro¬ 
viding  i>lants  for  replacing  those  which 
did  }iot  survive,  aud  the  next  Spring 
planb-d  the  vacant  spots  from  this  bed. 
I  find  the  plants  started  from  the  original 
planting  better  than  those  transplanted. 
Where  two  seeds  grew  in  one  spot  we 
pulled  one  out. 

Now,  as  to  comparative  yields.  In  the 
original  patch  of  two-lifths  of  an  acre  I 
have,  in  good  weather,  cut,  day  after 
day,  50  pounds  of  good  marketable  aspara¬ 
gus  from  this  plot,  not  counting  that 
grown  in  the  tubes,  of  which  I  have  about 
300  in  use,  and  which  give  me  15  to  20 
pounds  of  extras  every  day ;  it  takes  about 
three  days  for  a  stalk  to  reach  its  full 
develoi)meut  iu  the  tubes,  and  sometimos 
four  or  five  days,  according  to  the  weath¬ 
er.  I  iutcud  to  put  the  tube  system  into 
work  on  the  four-acre  patch  this  year,  as 
it  will  be  at  the  height  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  then.  As  to  comparative  results, 
the  ordiuary  stalks  (by  this  I  mean  those 
grown  without  tubes),  ruu  nearly  all 
firsts,  aud  bring  extra  good  i>rices,  being 
heavier,  thicker'  and  more  tender  than 
those  ordinarily  found  on  the  market; 
the  only  culls  I  get  are  from  roots  that 
have  been  injured  iu  cultivating,  these  be¬ 
ing  usually  found  at  the  eud  of  the  rows, 
where  the  horses  turn.  As  to  the  com¬ 
parative  cost  of  labor*,  it  takes  less  time 
to  cut  a  pound  of  these  heavy  stalks,  less 
time  to  bundle  it,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  all 
sold  before  it  is  cut,  so  that  it  takes  less 
time  to  sell  it.  I  can  fiud  a  local  market 
for  all  I  can  raise,  hence  do  not  need  to 
ship  any. 

If  I  had  to  plant  again  from  seed, 
would  plant  iu  the  Fall,  so  that  I  could 
get  ahead  of  the  weeds,  because  the  plants 
will  show  earlier.  Outside  of  cutting  the 
stalks  there  is  no  hand  labor  attached  to 
cultivating,  except  once  in  a  while  to 
loosen  up  the  ground  directly  around  the 
stalks  with  hoe  iu  very  dry  weather. 
Another  advantage  iu  planting  as  I  de¬ 
scribe  is  that  after  the  plants  are  three 
years  old  one  can  inter-crop  after  the 
cutting  season  is  over;  late  cabbage  will 
do  well,  and  last  year  I  raised  a  good 
crop  of  tobacco  between  the  stalks,  plant¬ 
ing  iu  late  .Tune.  I  bedieve  if  I  ever 
start  another  plantation  that  I  shall  make 
the  rows  seven  feet  apart,  each  way,  aud 
inter-crop  orchard  fashion  after  the  first 
year,  planting  whatever  crop  I  put  iu  in 
hills  SYi  feet  apart,  so  that  cultivation 
both  ways  can  still  be  continued.  The 
four-acre  plot  is  located  ou  a  hillside,  also 
sloping  south.  L.  itvrris. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Fruit  Note*  from  Missouri 

It  was  very  interesting  to  compare  Mr. 
GladAvin’s  notes  (pages  13  and  35)  ou 
grapes  iu  New  York  State  with  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  same  varieties  here  iu 
Southern  Missouri,  latitude  near  3712 
degrees,  especially  the  new  kinds  of 
Munson  origin. 

I  will  take  up  first  the  R.  W.  Munson 
and  Bailey,  which  he  declares  never  be¬ 
come  palatable  although  most  attractive 
in  appearance,  and  this  even  when  the 
growing  season  seems  to  bo  quite  long 
enough  for  them  to  arrive  at  complete 
maturity.  The  failure  of  these  as  well  as 
most  vines  of  southern  origin  Mr.  Glad¬ 
win  attributes  to  the  shorter  Summers  of 
the  North,  but  to  corroborate  that  there 
is  something  exceptional  in  the  behavior 
of  these  two  sorts.  I  will  say  that  they 
exhibit  precisely  the  same  faults  here 
with  a  growing  season  about  a  mouth 
longer.  The  fruit  they  produce  is  of 
high  grade  in  appe.arauce,  but  when 
tasted  is  found  to  la<‘k  the  necessary  de¬ 
gree  of  sweetness  that  should  accompany 
full  maturity.  Now  as  varieties  much 
later  than  these  Iavo  kiuds  uiuturc  here 
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perfectly,  what  cause  shall  we  assign 
for  their  failure?  Is  soil  concerned  as 
well  as  climate? 

There  is  another  variety  of  Northern 
origin  that  has  the  same  weakness,  the 
King  Phillip  from  Massachusetts.  It  is 
.a  very  large  and  showy  grape,  ripening 
early,  and  though  faulty  iu  pollination, 
might  be  found  to  have  market  value 
were  it  not  that  its  flavor  stops  short  of 
the  requisite  sweetness. 

Tie  pronounces  the  Captivator  the  only 
Southern  variety  that  has  proved  trust¬ 
worthy  in  ripeniug,  though  subject  to 
winter-killing.  It  bore  here  for  the  first 
time  last  Summer;  its  clusters  are  of  a 
beautiful  shade  of  rod  and  its  quality  is 
very  superior.  When  sacked  I  found  it 
one  of  the  longest  keepers  of  all,  but 
though  it  preserved  its  good  looks  it  de¬ 
teriorated  in  quality.  It  must  have  fur¬ 
ther  trial  before  venturing  any  judgment. 

Passing  ou  to  grapes  of  Northern 
origin,  Mr.  Gladwin  says  some  good 
words  of  the  Eclipse.  Tie  pronounces  it 
sni)erior  to  ^foore  in  quality  and  but  a 
trifle  smaller  in  berry  than  Concord.  My 
own  '  taste  prefers  !Moore  (Moore’s 
Eaidy),  and  I  think  “trifle”  hardly  strong 
enough  to  express  the  difference  in  size. 
This  difference  is  emphasized  by  the  much 
smaller  clusters*.  I  admit  that  it  might 
be  ciit  for  market  a  few  days  ahead  of 
Moore  and  (’ampliell  and  that  this  might 
well  justify  its  culture  for  some  markets, 
but  for  a  local  town  market  I  do  not  find 
it  pays.  Neither  does  it  compare  in  pro¬ 
ductiveness  with  Concord  and  its  record 
here  in  that  I’ositcct  has  not  been  satis¬ 
factory.  The  moment  Mooi*e’s  or  Camp- 
bell’s  came  on  the  market,  it  would  be 
quite  out  of  the  “running.” 

In  regard  to  the  new  grape  Caoo,  our 
conclusions  coincide  so  far  as  only  one 
season’s  trial  hero  goes.  The  Moyer  that 
he  compares  favorably  with  the  Delaware 
I  regret  not  to  have  tested.  Coming  to 
the  Lutie,  which  he  considers  should 
prove  commercially  profitable,  “as  the  de¬ 
mand  for  red  grapes  is  stronger  year  by 
year,”  he  pronounces  its  foxiness  not  ob¬ 
jectionable.  Personally  I  find  this  grape 
uneatable,  but  I  must  admit  that  I  do 
not  lieai*  others  criticize  it.  We  agree 
that  the  berries  shell  off  badly  after  ma¬ 
turity,  but  while  it  is  a  second  early  here 
it  certainly  does  not  ripen  with  Moore’s, 
as  Mr.  Gladwin  records  it  iu  the  Lake 
Erie  district,  or  even  with  Green  Moun¬ 
tain.-  A  further  objection  here  is  that 
the  clusters  do  not  ripen  up  evenly  and 
with  uniform  color,  but  the  vine  has  great 
vigor  and  is  very  productive.  The 
Brighton  here  is  just  as  early,  far  better 
iu ;  quality,  superior  iu  size  and  beauty 
of  cluster  aud  inferior  only  in  its  handling 
qualities. 

Mr.  Gladwin  says  good  words  of  the 
Ilogal  which  I  can  generally  endorse,  but 
I  find  the  Lucile  very  similar  except  that 
it  has  longer,  showier  elu.sters,  unexcelled 
in  average  size,  and  ripens  earlier,  iu 
mid-season,  while  the  Regal  ranks  with 
the  late  kinds.  Both  these  varieties  are 
of  the  dependable  kind  that  load  them¬ 
selves  every  year  and  are  not  troubled 
■with  that  bane  of  so  many  flue  sorts,  im¬ 
perfect  )>olliuation.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  iu  the  East  the  red  grape  is  gaining 
iu  favor.  I  repeat  that  I  am  inclined  to 
place  the  A^ergonnes  at  the  head  of  this 
color.  Compared,  for  example,  with  such 
robust  mates  as  Regal  and  Lucile,  I 
should  say  that  the  Vergennes  equaled 
them  iu  productiveness  and  reliability 
and  surpassed  them  iu  size  of  berry,  in 
beauty  aud  in  quality.  I  should  like  to 
hear  how  this  grape  is  estimated  in  the 
Lake  Eric  district  aud  should  like  to  see 
Munson’s  M'ericacDel  and  Xlnta  tested 
there,  as  have  been  Bailey  and  R.  W. 
Munson.  AV^hile  these  two  last  have  also 
been  failures  here,  the  others  have  been 
couspieuous  successes.  I  am  glad  to  see 
Ml*.  Gladwin’s  commendation  of  the 
Green  Mountain,  a  sterling  variety  Avith 
?iot  a  single  bad  quality  to  score  against 
it.  I..  K.  JOUNSON. 

Cajie  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Maiuokie  startled  the  family  the  other 
morning  by  exclaiming  at  the  breakfast 
table,  “I’m  full  of  glory.”  “What  ou 
earth  do  you  mean,  child?”  asked  her 
mother.  “Why,”  explained  Marjorie,  “a 
sunbeam  just  got  on  my  spoon  aud  I 
swallowed  it.” — Credit  Lost. 

Parson,  “’This  eccentricity  you  speak 
of  in  your  daughter,  isn’t  it,  after  all,  a 
matter  of  heredity?”  GSirl’-s  Mother, 
“No,  sir.  I’d  have  you  know  that  there 
was  never  any  heredity  in  our  family.” 
— JiostoH  Transcript, 
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FOR  OurcKPELfVERY  Order  FhomNewYork 


WIKN  you  order  goods 
from  New  York,  tlioy 
can  be  sent  to  you  im¬ 
mediately,  for  there  are  plenty  of  cars 
for  outgoing  shipments.  Thousatids  of 
cars  are  bringing  supplies  to  New  York 
for  our  soldiers  in  Europe.  These  cars 
are  unloaded  here  and  are  available 
for  sending  New  York  goods  to  you. 


$1  30 


1 


Kitchen 
Chair 

75AM  66  Solid  Hard¬ 
wood  Kitchen  Chair;  golden 
oak  finish.  Seat,  16x16: 
iieight,  38%  inches.  Shpg. 
wt.,  about  12  lbs.  OA 

Price,  each  . 

Six  for . $7.60 

Thousands  of  Other 
Bargains  in 
Your  Bargain  Book 


95A  i  O  I  5  Made  of  selected  Rctl  Gum, 
golden  llnisb.  Top  section  has  three- 
section  cui>t)oard;  base  lias  two  bins  and 
one  large  drawer.  Total  height  of  cabinet, 
51  inches.  Shipping  weight,  aliout  110 
Iiouiitls.  Shipped  from  Huffalo  warehouse. 
See  Your  Bargain  Btaik  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion  and  other  cabinets. 

Price  . 


$6.95 


$6.53 


^6 

V -  727A235  I  For  Bound 

or  Stationary  Tubs. 
11x1  ?i  in.  rolls,  warranted  for  five 
I  years.  Spiral  pressure  springs,  steel 
!  ball  liearlng-  and  reivrsible  drip.  Ship- 
;  Ping  wclglit,  28  pounds. 

1  Price  . 


•p  I-  r ur  luis  r  aniry 

Refrigerator 

727A2220  JapanniHl  WTiite 
and  (lold.  Suitable  for  sick¬ 
room,  nursery,  kitchen  or  pan¬ 
try.  Koei>s  all  kinds  of  foods 
and  liduors  perfectly  cool.  Size, 
18%xl3%xl2%  inches.  Shim 
ping  weiglit,  17  lbs.  ^  C  O  C 
Price  . 


$1  Q90  Quartered  Oak 
*0=  China  Closet 

95A285  Quartered  Oak  China 
Closet;  high  golden  gloss  finish. 
Ornamental  top  gallery;  bent  glass 
ends;  adjustable  shelves;  castors, 
lock  and  key.  Height,  67  In.  :  width. 
.37  in.  Shpg.  wt..  about  125  lbs. 
Shli>ped  from  Indiana,  1  O  A  A 
Price  . 


$6960 


Real  Entertainment 

60  Resona  Talking 
Machine 

7  I  3A5555  Your  choice  of 
Maliogany,  Golden  Oak  or  Fumed 
______  Oak  Finisli.  Height,  4!)% 

incites;  depth,  24  inchoa; 
width,  23  incites.  Worm 
driven,  double  .spring 
motor.  Plays  all  records. 
For  complete  description 
see  page  613  Your  Bar¬ 
gain  Book. 

Price  . 


$69.60 


Richland  Pivot 
Axle  Cultivator 

With  Low  Wheels 
and  Quick  Dodge 


This  is  the  New 
Richland  Pivot  Axle 
Riding  Cultivator, 
built  for  aU  around 
work.  It  possesses  all 
of  the  most  modem  Im¬ 
provements.  No  later 
nor  bettor  design 
In  riding  cultivator  Is 
to  be  found  on  the 

-  .  ,  .  .  market  at  aity  price. 

It  IS  admirably  adapted  for  work  in  com,  potatoes,  beans,  cabbage, 
cotton  and  peanuts;  or  in  almost  any  crop  grown  by  the  general  or 
tmok  fwraer.  Has  32-lnch  low  wheels — Quick  Dotlge,  and  high  arch. 

,  w'ide  range  of  adjustment.  Cultivates  between  rows  from  26  to 
43  inches  wide — a  range  of  17  inches.  With  exertion  of  the  pole, 
the  Richland  is  made  entirely  of  steel  and  malleable  iron.  Shipped 
from  warehouse  in  New  York  or  factory  in  Ohio.  Read  full  description 
on  page  913  of  Your  Bargain  Book. 

7  I  9A2  I  I  8  Bichland  Cultivator,  6  Shovels,  8]>ring 
trip.  Price,  each . . 


Other  Popular  Models  in  Your  Bargain  Book 


No.  0-$3.60 

Oak  Barrel 
Churns 

$0  fift  727A7702  Oak  Barrel  Chum,  the 
^  easiest  to  operate  and  keep  clean.  No 
better  at  any  price.  Made  of  selected 


_  easiest  to  operate  and  keep  clean.  No 

m  J".T*  better  at  any  price.  Made  of  selected 
a/p  oak.  varnished  natural  color;  hoops 
painted  to  prevent  rust.  Tiglit  fitting  co^er,  with 
fasteners  attached  to  outside,  and  clamp  with  com¬ 
pound  lever  action.  Holds  6  gallons;  churns  1  to  3 
gallons;  about  30  pounds.  See  page  799  of  Your 
Bargain  Book  for  full  description,  other  chums  and 
prices.  CQ  £A 

Price  for  C-gallon  churn.. . . ^O.DU 


This  Is  theBook 
That  WUl  Save 
You  Money  This 
Season  wl^e^to 

this  book,  page 
age  from  cover  to 
cover,  and  count 
the  saving  repre¬ 
sented  on  each 
piece  of  mer¬ 
chandise  pre¬ 
sented  you 
would  find  the 
sum  total  run¬ 
ning  into  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollarg. 
Every  article  of¬ 
fered  In  this  book 
money  in 
k  e  t. 
Bar- 
care- 
a  n  d  see 
it  means  in 
saving  to  you. 


J63ffi 


Richland  Mower 

20,000  in  Use;  Every  User  a  Booster 

The  Richland  Mower  has  35  years  of  clean 
reputatitm  behind  it  and  has  stood  the  tests 
to  which  20.000  progressive  farmers  have 
subjected  it.  If  you  want  a  mow'cr  that 
will  give  complete  satisfaction 
and  which  is  equal  to  any  high 
pric^  mower  on  the 
i  market,  order  the 
Richland  and  save 
money.  Main  Frame 
cast  in  one  piece  and 
shafts  cannot  get  out 
of  line.  Has  Cold  RoUed 
Steel  Crank  Shaft;  fitted 
with  removable  brass  bush¬ 
ings;  closely  fitted  driving 
gears;  large  malleable  iron 
Pitman  Box  with  screw  cup 


oiler  and  babbitt  bushings; 
Floating  Cutter  Bar  of  speclai 
stool  with  strung  spring  by 
moans  of  which  the  weight 
of  the  cutter  bar  and  main 
slioo  is  transferred  to  the 
axlo;  grained  hickory  pit¬ 
man;  malleable  irott  oon- 
neiAions.  and  relnforcol 
'v  lipols  to  make  them  safe 
on  stony  roada. 


7  I  9A  i  702  Rielimor.d  Mower,  5-foot  cut 


$39.25 


Steel  Garden  Hoe 


Shipping  weight,  aljout  2  pounds.  Width  of  blade, 
See  lour  Bargain  Book  for  other  hoes.  Price . 


1  7IAI878  Hudson  Solid 
ana  steel  Socket  Garden  Hoe.  Has 
Un  tempered  steel  blade  about  4% 
F  Inches  deep.  Hardwood  handle. 

Inche.s. 

..57  c 


Steel  Spading  Fork 


7  I  A  I  830  Extra  Quality  Hudson  Solid  Steel 
Spatliug  Fork.  B'our  tomporeil,  irollsjiisl  steel 
tines,  diamond  back,  selected  han¬ 
dle.  Malleable  “H”  head,  strapped 
ferrule.  Shpg.  wt.,  about  5  OO 
_  lbs.  Price,  eaohipl*wib 


Spray  Pump 

7  I 9A8 1 2 

Brass  Spray 
Pump  for  spray¬ 
ing  trees  and 
gardens.  Also 
for  whitewashing. 
Double  -  action 
tjTje;  with  two  seam¬ 
less  brass  cylinders. 
Tliree  feet  of  high 
grade  nibl)er  hose  and 
two  brass  nozzlea 
Shpg.  wt.,  or 

5%  lbs.  iricewMtOd 

This  Suite 
Complete 

«9965 

A  A“-  Sold 

Separately 

Great  value  In  Solid  Oak  Bed¬ 
room  Suita  Golden  oak  finish; 
pattern  tops;  roomy  drawer 
space;  Frencu  plate  plain  mirror; 
bod  fitted  with  slata  Ail  pieces  castered. 
95A0Q75  Dresser.  Tcg>,  36x19;  mirror, 
3^14.  Snpg.  wi.,  about  130  lbs.  ^11  9!^ 

96A09'74  B^  Height,  48  inches;  width. 
d%  feot.  Shpg.  wt.,  about  105  lbs.  C  >|  C 

Price  .  ipa.***) 

95A987  Washstaiid.  Top,  28x17;  double 
door  cupboard.  Snipping  weight,  about  70 
pounds,  t  C  Q  C 

Prico  . . .  wOtVJ 

Complete  Suita  Shipping  weight,  about  310 
pounds.  Coo  CC 

Price  . 

Book  for  other  Furniture  Bargains. 


More  Mileage  for  Less  Money 

Buy  York  Tires 

5000  Miles 

The  YORK  is  an  estab¬ 
lished,  reliable  tire  guaran¬ 
teed  for  5,000  miles.  It  is 
properly  built  from  the  best 
of  crude  rubber,  fabric  and 
compounds,  and  is  carefully 
tested  and  inspected.  The 

YORK  is  the  best  tire  in¬ 
vestment  you  could  possibly  make 
because  our  “100  cents  foradollar” 
policy  insures  your  buying  RIGHT 
—and  these  prices  prove  it. 

PLAIN  TREAD— UNIVERSAL  TYPE 

Size  Shpg.  wt. 

30x3  Inches  11  pounds 

30x3%  Inches  15  pounds 

32x3%  inches  16  pounds 

NON-SKID— UNIVERSAL  TYPE 
Size  Shpg.  wt. 

30x3%  Uiches  16  pounds 

82x3%  inches  17  pounds 

84x4  Inches  22  pounds 

For  (x>mplete  list  of  sizes  and  prices  seo  page  548  of 

“Your  Bargain  Book.'’ 


72A4533 

72A4535 

72A454I 


72A4603 

72A4504 

72A4509 


Price,  each 

$10.25 

13.75 

16.16 

Price,  each 

$14.50 
17.10 
24.50 


V AteigSfeafliM*  Shpg. 

wt., 

665 

11)3. 

Shipijod  from  waretuoise 


$63.00 


Garden 
Plow  and 
Cultivator 


Copper  Kettle 

727A420I0'  Guaran¬ 
teed  quality.  Has  Iron 
rod  ball  and  ears.  Ca¬ 
pacity,  12  gal.;  dlam., 
top,  19  In. ;  depth,  13  In. 
Shpg.  wt.,  21  A  7  A 
lbs.  Price,  ea.  y  1  V  •  I  U 


71  9A2  I  43  Richland  Double  atid  Slngl 
>\  heel  Garden  I’low  and  Cultivator.  For  plow 
ing,  trenching,  hoeing,  cultivating,  mulching 
ctjvorlng,  weeding,  hilling,  etc.  Can  be  uset 
with  one  or  two  wheels.  Steel  frame,  al«o 
22  inches  hi.gh;  wheels 
16  in.  high.  Has  10  seiwate  and  complete 
farming  tools.  Shpg.  wt.,  45  lbs, 


^  vvp.,  It/  tuts, 

HhtnrxHl  from  N*.  Y.  IMco 


SAVE  DOLLARS!  SendforThis 

FREE  Paint  Book 
Before  Painting 

Y 


OU  will  find  it  invaluable 
right  now  when  beginning 
your  Spring  painting. 
Every  page  tells  you  something 
you  vvant  to  know  about  paints, 
and  it  tells  you  how  to  make 
your  property  more  valuable 
for  less  money  .  than  you 
thought  possible.  It  contains  a 
paint  for  every  purpose ;  house, 
barn,  porch,  fence,  roof  and  floor; 
besides  varnishes,  shellacks,  en¬ 
amels,  ladders,  brushes  and 
household  specialties.  It  contains 
162  actual  color  chips  covering 
the  entire  range  of  paint  colors; 
anticipates  all  of  your  painting  needs 
and  answers  all  of  your  questions.  This 
wonderful  book  Is  absolutely  free. 


Men^s 

Work 

Shoes 

$359 


Delivered 
FREE 

7A290i5Tan.  7A2 906  Black. 

Sizes  6  to  12.  No  half  sizes. 
Made  of  heavy  unllned  grairi 
leather;  two  full  soles.  ^0  CA 
Our  price,  pair . 


Sanitary  Butter  Worker 

727A7090  Made  of  selectcil 
wood;  all  metal  parts  gatvanlzeil. 
Size,  14x23:  works  10  pouinis.  Shpg. 

rrice^®!'?" .  $5.40 


QQ^  Fiber  Matting 

78A307  Splendid 
^  quality  and  very  sani¬ 
tary;  strong  and  attractive.  Woven 
pattern.  36  inches  wide.  Shipping 
weight,  about  1%  pounds  per  run¬ 
ring  yard.  9Q- 

Price,  rier  ntnning  yard . w«/C 


$y20  Steam  Cooker 


727A4276  May¬ 
nard  Steam  Cooker. 
Has  seamless  copper-iiottoin  water 
tank  which  hoULs  1%  gallons.  Fits 
on  one  burner  of  gas  or  gasoilne 
stove.  Size.  11%  In.  square,  22  in. 
higtu  Sbpg.  wt.,  20  lbs. 

Price  . 


$7.20 


556 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 
(Contimipd  from  page  r>r>0) 
tlio  -wost  of  the  Chosapeake  are  mealy 
and-  not  brittle  like  ours. 

Our  county  organization  of  tomato 
gj'owers  will  use  some  intone  this  season, 
but  in  the  325  pounds  of  seed  they  have 
bought  for  their  members  they  have  in- 
olnded  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  Greater 
Baltimore,  which  is  claimed  to  be  a 
heavier  cropper  than  Stone.  Since  the 
bother  about  the  price-fixing  has  been 
adjusted  it  is  very  evident  that  there  will 
be  a  great  increase  in  the  acreage  grown 
in  tomatoes.  The  125  pounds  of  seed 
bought  by  the  organized  growers  will  not 
represent  the  amount  sown  in  this  county 
by  a  great  deal. 

We  are  now  eating  sweet  potatoes 
which  were  canned  whole  last  Fall,  and 
find  them  better  than  those  canned  and 
packed  into  a  mass  in  the  canvS.  The 
canned  potatoes  are  so  identical  with  the 
fresh  article  that  this  would  seem  to  be 
the  best  way  to  keep  small  quantities. 
The  large  growers  have  their  curing 
houses  and  can  keep  the  potatoes  easily, 
and  just  now  these  are  rushing  to  seciire 
their  share  of  coal  for  next  Winter,  since 
they  have  been  warned  that  the  homses 
may  go  cold  if  the  coal  is  not  had  soon. 
We  are  all  getting  so  accustomed  to  being 
bossed  and  directed  with  our  fuel  and 
food  that  it  will  take  us  some  time  after 
the  war  to  get  accustomed  to  doing  as  we 
please.  But  now  the  American  people 
have  determined  to  make  every  sacrifice 
needed  finally  to  free  the  world  from 
tyranny,  and  we  believe  that  the  real  God, 
not  the  god  the  Kaiser  is  so  familiar 
with,  and  upon  whose  aid  he  hopes  to 
carry  out  the  subjugation  of  the  world, 
will  not  allow  the  greatest  criminal  of 
history  to  triumph.  It  may  take  years 
and  cost  thousands  of  lives,  but  the 
United  States  has  never  yet  failed  to  come 
out  whole  in  any  contest. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— March  29,  Kansas  City, 
Mb.,  was  tied  up  by  a  sympathetic  strike 
started  by  laundry  workers  and  drivers. 
Street  ears,  restaurants  and  many  other 
industries  were  paralyzed,  and  troops  of 
the  Home  Guard  were  on  duty  to  prevent 
disorder. 

March  29  fire  destroyed  the  stock  and 
building  of  Armstrong  &  Graham,  leather 
manufacturers  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  who 
were  engaged  on  war  contracts.  Total 
loss,  including  adjoining  buildings, 
$500,000. 

An  order  issued  March  29  by  United 
States  District  Attorney  AV'ertz  and 
United  States  Marshall  Lapp  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  prohibits  subjects  of  Germany 
and  Austria  from  working  or  riding  on 
lake  vessels,  freight  or  passenger,  this 
Summer. 

Seven  officers  and  agents  of  the  Sem¬ 
inole  Distilling  and  Distributing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  York,  were  convicted  March 
29  before  Federal  Judge  Mack  of  having 
used  the  mails  in  a  scheme  to  defraud. 
According  to  testimony  given  at  a  long 
trial  the  defendants  schemed  to  swindle 
small  retail  liquor  dealers  throughout  the 
country.  They  sent  agents  to  these  peo¬ 
ple  to  "obtain  their  orders  for  large  ship¬ 
ments  of  whiskey.  The  agents  would  ob¬ 
tain  promissory  notes  in  payment  for  the 
promissory  whiskey,  and  these  would  be 
speedily  discounted  in  local  banks.  The 
whiskey  was  never  delivered. 

The  Federal  Food  Board  of  New  York 
issued  a  warning  March  31  against  glass 
particles  in  flour,  bread  and  bread  wrap¬ 
pers.  AH  purchased  bread  and  pastry 
should  be  carefully  examined,  and  all 
flour  made  up  at  home  carefully  sifted. 

Charges  that  German  money  is  being 
used  to  encourage  Mississippi  negroes  to 
evade  the  selective  draft  are  made  in  a 
report  filed  with  the  Adjutant-General 
April  1  by  F.  K.  Etheridge,  State  in¬ 
spector  of  local  exemption  boards.  The 
report  declares  that  C.  H.  Mason,  pastor 
of  a  negro  church  at  Lexington,  Miss., 
has  been  preaching  pro-Gernlan  sermons 
and  advising  negroes  to  resist  the  draft. 

Sailendra  Nath  Ghose,  a  Hindu,  with 
three  associates  of  his  own  race  and  Miss 
Agnes  Sraedley,  a  girl  of  American  birth, 
were  indicted  in  New  York  April  1  by 
tlie  Federal  Grand  Jury  for  alleged  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  espionage  act.  The  indict¬ 
ments  charge  that  the  defendants  acted  as 
agents  of  the  Indian  Nationalist  party  in 
promoting  agitation  against  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  a  friendly  power. 

Fire  April  1  swept  through  the  business 
section  of  Atlantic  City,  destroying  eight 
busine.s.s  buildings  in  Atlantic  Avenue  and 
causing  a  loss  of  $3(»0,000.  Several  fire¬ 
men  were  injured. 

St,  Claire  Bishop,  who  operated  at 


Charlotte,  N.  C,.  as  a  fortune  teller,  was 
remanded, to  jail  .-Vpril  2  by  a  United 
States  Commissioner  in  default  of  .''5,000 
bond,  to  await  action  by  a  Federal  Grand 
Jury  on  .a  charge  Of  violating  the  Espion¬ 
age  Act.  Federal  agents  said  they  be¬ 
lieved  Bishop  sought  to  gain  military  in¬ 
formation  of  value  to  the  enemy  from  the 
wives  of  officers  and  men  at  Camp  Greene, 
Avho  came  to  him  for  palm  reading.s.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  government  agents.  Bishop 
has  operated  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  under  different  names.  When  he  was 
arrested  he  was  said  to  have  had  in  his 
possession  plans  of  a  number  of  army 
training  camps,  railroad  junctions  and 
code  books  and  writings  in  German. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Surplus  sup¬ 
plies  of  potatoes  in  such  quantities  as  to 
cause  genuine  alarm  among  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  officials  exist  throughout  the 
country,  according  to  statements  at  Wash¬ 
ington  March  2.Si.  Under  the  impetus  of 
the  “grow  a  garden”  movement  la.st 
.Spring  the  greatest  potato  crop  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country  was  produced.  Con¬ 
sumption  of  potatoes  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter  -was  much  less  than  in  other 
years,  resulting  in  large  quantities  re¬ 
maining  in  warehouse.s. 

The  Conservation  Bureau  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Food  Commission  opened  a  10  days’ 
patriotic  milk  exhibit  March  29  on  th© 
east  platform  of  the  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York  City.  The  exhibit  is 
designed  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
milk  by  a  better  understanding  of  its  food 
value. 

Relief  for  farmers  who  raise  wheat, 
corn,  rye,  oats  or  barley  and  who  are 


unable  to  purchase  seed  this  year  would 
be  provided  in  a  bill  passed  by  the  House 
at  Washington  March  29.  It  would  sup¬ 
ply  a  fund  of  $7,500,00<I,  from  w-hich  to 
lend  farmers  money  to  buy  seed  and 
would  give  the  .Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
and  Labor  .$2,.500,(X)0  to  mobilize  labor  for 
the  harvest  this  year. 

WASHINGTON. — Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  lease  of  a  site  for  the 
postal  service  airplane  landing  field  at 
Philadelphia.  The  land  is  in  North  Phila¬ 
delphia,  just  outside  of  Bustleton  on  the 
Lincoln  Highway  and  about  twenty-five 
minutes  from  the  Philadelphia  Post  Office. 
Work  of  con.structing  hangars  will  begin 
at  once.  The  field  will  be  ready  before 
May  15,  when  the  airplane  po.stal  service 
between  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Washington  will  be  in  operation. 

The  Senate  March  29  passed  without 
debate  the  Nelson  bill  providing  that  en¬ 
emy  alien  women  may  be  apprehended, 
restrained,  secured  and  removed  in  like 
degree  and  under  exactly  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  their  husbands,  fathers, 
brothers  and  sweethearts.  The  women 
may  be  interned  if  the  President  so  pro¬ 
claims  or  .specifically  de.signates,  and  the 
Pre.sident  also  is  empowered  to  fix  rules 
and  regulations  covering  the  situation 
fully. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  April 
2  reported  an  amendment  to  the  espionage 
act  making  it  a  penitentiary  offence  “wil¬ 
fully  to  make  or  convey  false  reports  or 
false  statements  with  intent  to  interfere 
with  the  operation  or  success  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States” 
or  to  obstruct  the  sale  of  Liberty  bonds 


April  13,  191fi 

or  of  any  other  government  loan.s  or  “to 
wilfully  cause  or  attempt  to  cau.se  or  in¬ 
cite  or  attempt  to  incite  insubordination, 
disloyalty,  mutiny  or  refusal  of  duty  in 
the  military  or  naval  forces”  or  to  ob¬ 
struct  or  discourage  recruiting.  The  re¬ 
porting  of  the  amendment  followed  a  de¬ 
bate  in  the  Senate  in  which  the  German 
spy  system  in  this  country  was  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  tempering  with  60  per 
cent  of  the  gas  masks  furni.shed  the  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  and  in  which  it  was  charge<l 
that  communities  of  foreigners,  speaking 
a  foreign  language,  w’ere  the  nesting 
places  of  plotters  against  the  government. 
Senator  Thomas  (Col.)  in  urging  passage 
of  the  bill  of  Senator  Smith  (Ga.)  ap¬ 
propriating  .$100,000  for  teaching  English 
in  these  communities  made  the  charge 
that  German  spies  had  tampered  with  the 
gas  masks.  Senator  King  (Utah)  offered 
a  resolution  providing  that  after  .July  1 
and  until  the  end  of  the  war  no  publica¬ 
tion  printed  in  any  language  of  an  enemy 
country  should  pass  through  the  mails. 

Merging  of  the  expres.s  companies  un¬ 
der  a  new  corporation,  to  operate  them  as 
a  unit  and  work  out  a  basis  for  distri¬ 
bution  of  profits,  is  under  consideration 
between  the  railroad  administration  and 
representatives  of  the  companies.  An 
agreement  has  been  held  up  by  difficulties 
in  developing  a  scheme  for  apportioning 
the  stock  of  the  new  company,  which 
would  have  virtually  a  monopoly  of  the 
express  business.  The  four  leading  com¬ 
panies — Adams,  American,  Wells-Fargo 
and  Southern — claim  a  physical  valuation 
of  their  transportation  property  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $30,000,000. 


VlCYOlTY’S 

IffkjNDA.'riOW 


V\7"  niLE  the  great  war  was  confined  to  the  nations 
of  Europe,  the  people  of  the  United  States  en¬ 
joyed  unparalleled  prosperty. 

Today  we  have  the  greatest  resources  of  any  nation 
on  earth. 

Now  that  American  soldiers,  American  ships,  Ameri¬ 
can  airplanes,  and  American  supplies  must  decide  the 
issue,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  take  Liberty 
Bonds  to  the  very  limit  of  his  ability. 

Let  the  call  of  our  Government  for  more  money  be 
answered  promptly,  heartily  and  unmistakably.  No 
one  else  can  do  your  part.  Don’t  wait.  Apply  at 
once  for  your  bonds  to  your  Local  Committee  or  to 
your  bank. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 
EASTON,  PA. 
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Destroying  Blackberry  Vines 

What  can  yon  suggest  to  get  rid  of 
blackberry  vines  in  a  fonr-year-old  apple 
orchard  of  about  500  trees?  Owing  to 
the  illness  of  the  owner  and  the  labor 
problem,  it  has  not  been  properly  culti¬ 
vated.  and  a  thick  mat  of  vine.s  exists  in 
some  parts  of  the  orchard.  The  ground 
is  on  an  eastern  slope  too  strong  to  use 
wheelbarrow'  to  advantage.  flow  can 
you  plow  it  and  after  plowing  how  can 
you  keep  dow'n  the  vines.  Would  it  be 
practical  simply  to  cultivate  around  each 
tree  ?  F.  R. 

Rockfall,  Conn. 

T  do  not  think  anything  short  of  good 
plowing  or  digging  out  with  a  mattock, 
and  then  thoroughly  cultivating  to  some 
other  filler  crop  to  keep  down  tlie  plants 
till  they  are  entirely  killed  out,  will  do 
the  work  of  eradication.  If  these  are  left 
they  w'ill  occupy  the  land  to  the  exclusion 
.if  the  trees  and  the  orchard  will  be  a 
failure.  It  seems  this  can  be  plowed  if 
going  around  the  hill  can  be  accomplished. 
If  the  trees  are  cultivated  ax’ound  the 
tree  this  will  not  keep  down  the  berries 
in  the  body  of  the  orchard  and  they  will 
always  be  a  soui’ce  of  trouble.  Hotter 
clean  them  up  well  for  one  sea.s-on  and 
s‘o  if  this  will  not  be  about  the  final 
(•’■•an  up.  The  young  trees  need  the  cnlri- 
v.-ition  at  any  rate  amT  the  expense  will 
not  be  money  out  in  the  end.  T.  s. 


Which  Are  the  Fruit  Buds  ? 

On  page  272  I  note  the  interesting  in- 
■luiry  and  reply  in  regard  to  the  fruit 
buds.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize 
them,  as  stated  there,  and  in  some  sectioTis 
has  a  considerable  practical  value.  I  re¬ 
member,  when  working  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  orchard  in  California,  we  made 
it  an  especial  ob.ioct  to  cut  out  all  pos¬ 
sible  surplus  fruit-wood,  leaving  only 
enough  fruit  buds  for  the  next  crop.  In 
fact,  we  pruned  rather  close,  preferring 
less  fruit  wood  and  large  fruits  to  an 
oversupply  of  buds  and  smaller  fruits. 
The  w'eight  of  the  fruit  produced  in  case 
of  either  clo.5e  or  slack  pruning  would 
vary  little,  but  there  would  be  a  great 
difference  in  the  size  and  value  of  the 
fruit  for  packing. 

This  method  of  cutting  out  surplus 
fruit  wood  is.  of  course,  only  possible  in 
those  regions  where  the  buds  set  with 
great  regularity.  In  those  sections  where 
frosts  or  hot  winds  will  cut  the  flowers 
an  overabundance  of  flower  buds  mu.st  be 
left,  in  view  of  what  may  occur,  but  in 
nearly  all  sections  a  judicious  selection  of 
buds  would  be  a  benefit  with  some  kinds 
of  fruit.  It  would  obviate  the  thinning 
process  and  i)revent  the  loss  of  nuibh 
strength  to  the  tree. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  Fall  nature  is 
[treparing  the  trees  for  the  early  flowering 
in  the  Spring.  Everything  is  prepared 
that  the  flowers  may  come  out  as  soon  as 
the  days  are  warm  and  safe.  In  October 
and  November  the  tlower  buds  swell  and 
become  plumper  than  the  leaf  buds,  be¬ 
cause  the  embryo  flowers  are  forming. 
With  a  good  pocket  lens  they  are  easily 
seen.  At  any  time  in  the  Winter  open 
with  a  sharp  knife  the  larger  pear,  apple, 
peach  or  apricot  bud.s,  and  examine  them 
with  the  lens.  At  the  widest  place  there 
is  often  a  little  hollow,  and  the  very  tiny 
flowers  are  easily  found.  They  look  like 
small  light  green  grains  about  the  size  of 
a  mustard  seed.  With  a  larger  lens  they 
are  seen  to  be  embryo  flowers.  If  they 
are  healthy  they  are  a  light  green.  If 
rhe.v  are  injured  or  frosted  they  will  turn 
black.  To  those  who  have  fruit  trees  the 
examining  of  the.se  buds  is  very  interest¬ 
ing.  It  shows  how  carefully  and  exactly 
nature  does  her  work.  A  small  pocket 
huis  for  this  work  costs  but  little,  but  for 
fruit-growers,  who  have  many  tiny  ene¬ 
mies  to  deal  with,  it  is  very  useful,  and  a 
source  of  great  interest  to  the  younger 
people.  I"  K.  B. 

Mexico. 


Hydrated  Lime  and  Spray  Mixture 

There  are  many  questions  this  year 
about  substituting  hydrated  lime  in  the 
place  of  stone  lime  when  making  lime- 
sulphur.  A  number  of  farmers  appar¬ 
ently  have  the  hydrated  lime  on  hand  for 
fertilizing  purjjoses,  and  they  find  it  in¬ 
convenient  to  purchase  the  stone  lime. 
Hydrated  lime  can  be  std)stituted,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  a  pure  lime  and  does  not  con¬ 
tain  too  much  magnesium.  With  a  mag¬ 
nesium  lime  it  would  be  much  harder  to 
get  a  high  concentrate.  In  xising  hydrated 
lime  we  should  figure  on  at  least  one- 
fourth  more  of  such  lime  than  would  be 
lu'cessarj'  of  stone  lime.  !ind  a  pure 
hydrated  lime  handled  properly  would 
give  fair  satisfaction. 


So.\KiNCJ  Crows. — A  plainly  built,  well- 
stuffed  scarecrow  fastened  to  a  stick  from 
its  back  to  allow  the  dummy  to  turn.  I 
find  the  most  effective  way  of  frightening 
crows.  If  troubled  with  exceptionally 
saucy  ones,  a  few  shots  fired  from  behind 
the  figure  early  in  the  morning  will  keep 
them  at  a  .safe  distance  for  the  rest  of  the 
eea.son.  i..  k. 

Oonnecticut. 
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The  Proper  Seed  Bed 

A  proper  seed  bed  is  the  best  paying  crop  insurance  you  can 
carry.  It  is  the  onl^  thing  that  will  make  possible  full  nourish¬ 
ment  to  every  crop  you  plant— ^and  full  nourishment  means  a 
high  percentage  of  germination,  strong,  healthy  growth,  and 
a  big  yield. 

Intensive  research — foresight — experience — ciose  study  of  all 
soil  conditions  in  every  section  of  the  country — all  these  have 
combined  to  make  Oliver  the  tractor  plow  that  will  put  a 
proper  seed  bed  on  your  farm. 

Oliver  Tractor  Plows  are  furnished  with  combination  rolling 
coulters  and  jointers,  quick  detachable  shares,  with  chilled 
or  steel  bases. 

2  Bottom  Blow,  $17S — 3 Bottom  Plow  $220 — 4  Bottom  Plow  $310 

Plus  Preighi  Charges 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  South  Bend,  Indiana 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Rei>  Hens. — I  cannot  say  with 
truth  that  my  10  Red  pullets  at  the 
Vineland  contest  contributed  greatly  to 
the  egg  siipi)ly  of  the  nation.  I  doubt 
if  half  of  them  paid  for  their  feed.  If 
they  had  )>cen  sent  back  home  from  col¬ 
lege  as  w'o\ild  have  happened  to  children 
with  a  similar  record,  not  even  this  fa¬ 
mous  Rule  14  from  Mr.  Hoover  would 
have  saved  their  necks.  They  may,  how¬ 
ever,  contribute  to  potiltry  knowledge  if 
not  to  tlie  egg  supply.  These  birds  are 
still  at  the  contest — no  longer  giddy  pul¬ 
lets,  but  sedate  old  hens — and  we  have 
the  21  w’eeks’  records  for  compari.son. 
IVHien  we  find  fault  with  the  expensive 
<*ollege  antics  of  the  young  w’c  are  told 
to  wait  until  they  .sober  down  and  eat 
the  oatmeal  from  their  wild  oats  and  see 
if  it  be  food  or  medicine. 

Hen  Work.^ — I  have  heard  much  argu¬ 
ment  as  to  w’hether  it  pays  to  keep  twm- 
year-old  birds.  -Many  hen  men  depend  on 
pullets  alone  for  their  market  eggs.  After 
the  first  season  they  select  w'hat  they 
think  are  the  best  layers,  considering  rec¬ 
ord  and  pedigree  and  vigor,  and  use  them 
as  breeders.  The  rest  of  the  pullets  are 
sold,  since  they  ar<!  now  hen.s,  and,  on 
these  farms,  no  hen  need  apply 
for  the  job.  This  plan  seems  to 
be  followed  on  Leghorn  farms  in  particu¬ 
lar' — the  theory  being  much  the  same  as 
that  attributed  to  Dr.  Osier  some  years 
ago.  This  scientist  was  reported  as  say¬ 
ing  that  the  average  man  never  originated 
much  of  anything  after  he  got  to  be  45, 
and  that  at  CO  he  might  Avell  be  chloro- 
formt^l !  It  seems  that  Osier  never  said 
just  that,  but  the  foolish  report  did  great 
injury  and  injustice  to  many  •  vigorous 
people  W'hose  hair  had  begun  to  turn  gray. 
This  war,  among  other  great  things,  has 
exploded  this  foolish  notion  that  experi¬ 
ence  has  no  value  over  mere  energy.  You 
will  see  that  the  Avar  is  being  directed  and 
organized  and  pushe<l  on  by  men  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  Osier  .story,  should  have 
been  chloroformed ! 

Hen  Record. — 1  A\-ill  give  below  the 
record  of  my  10  hems.  The  figures  shoAV 
what  they  have  done  thus  far  in  their  sec¬ 
ond  year,  a  comj)arison  A\’ith  their  first 
year  and  AA^hat  I  call  the  record  of  lazi¬ 
ness,  or  the  number  of  weeks  since  they 
started.  The  lirst  two  columns  show  A\'hat 
each  hen  ‘did  in  the  first  21  Aveeks  of  this 
year,  as  compared  AA'ith  the  year  before. 
Then  follows  the  total  yield  of  each  hen 
from  Nov.  1,  1917.  The  Idle  weeks 
stand  for  the  number  of  w’eeks  out  of  the 
total  of  73  which  each  hen  laid  a  zero,  or 
no  eggs  at  all. 

Total 


21 

21 

73 

Idle 

weeks 

weeks 

Avecks 

Aveeks 

Name 

1917 

1918 

Polly  . 

..  54 

85 

223 

13 

Belle  . 

. .  85 

37 

195 

23 

Queeu  . . . . 

..  30 

1 

101 

47 

Betty  M.  . 

.  .  7f) 

64 

260 

20 

Charity  . .. 

. .  52 

05 

211 

26 

Faith  . . . . 

..  80 

43 

211 

18 

Hope  . 

..  74 

39 

169 

26 

Success  . . . 

,  30 

31 

135 

37 

Rufa  . 

o 

29 

109 

45 

Pollyanna 

...  37 

45 

194 

26 

519 

439 

Which  Shatx  It  Be'? — Now,  in  this 
record,  AS’hich  would  you  take  if  you  Av^ere 
hunting  for  mothers  of  next  year’s  pul¬ 
lets?  That  is  what  it  comes  to,  for  this 
year  a  breeding  experiment  is  under  way. 
For  instance,  I  have  put  as  fine  a  cock¬ 
erel  as  I  could  find  with  these  10  hens, 
and  eggs  from  each  one  Avill  be  incubated. 
Next  year  a  pullet  from  each  of  those 
hens  Aviil  start  a  third  year’s  contest  to 
see  Avhat  they  inherit  from  their  mothers. 
I  have  the  privilege  of  trying  pullets  or 
cockerels  from  any  of  these  hens.  Noav, 
the  question  is,  on  their  record,  AV'hich 
bii-ds  would  you  select  as  mothers?  I  am 
satisfied  that  you  cannot  make  your  se¬ 
lection  as  you  Avould  in  the  case  of  a  calf 
or  a  colt — on  the  mother’s  record. 

Culling  Out. — ily  first  choice  is  Pol¬ 
ly.  Her  breeding  is  good  and  she  is  Avell 
made  and  strong.  She  may  not  have  laid 
as  many  eggs  as  Betty  M.,  but  she  has 
stuck  to  her  job  better.  The  record  shows 
that  she  has  never  been  idle  more  than 
three  Aveeks  at  one  time.  Now,  Belle  and 


Queen  are  sisters  of  Polly,  yet  see  the  dif¬ 
ference.  My  belief  is  that  most  poulti-y 
men  would  select  Queen  as  best — on  her 
shape  and  appearance.  Yet  she  was  idle 
47  weeks,  during  Avhich  time  she  did  her 
full  share  at  the  feed  dish !  Running  at 
large  in  .a  flock  I  will  guarantee  that 
eight  out  of  10  people  would  pick  Queen 
rather  than  Polly  as  a  suitable  breeder! 
I  think  this  lazy  drone  is  aa’cII  named  from 
what  I  leara  of  the  industrial  habits  of 
most  queens.  I  think  if  Mr.  Hoover  .saw  her 
record  he  AAmuld  be  very  willing  to  Avmive 
his  rule  in  her  case  and  let  anyone  treat 
her  as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  treated. 
My  next  choice  for  hen  mother  is  Betty 
M.  She  led  the  procession  as  a  pullet 
and  did  not  have  too  many  lazy  AA'ceks. 
Her  longest  vacation  was  seven  Aveeks, 
and  .she  did  not  seem  to  molt  until  .Tauu- 
aj-y  of  this  year.  Faith  and  Hope  are 
hei’  sisters.  KnoAving  the  blood  well,  I 
Avill  pick  Faith  for  third  mother.  It  is 
true  that  Faith  has  fallen  off  this  year, 
but  I  will  back  her.  Then  comes  Polly- 
anna.  This  bird  Avas  bred  and  rai.sed  at 
Hope  Farm.  Her  mother  laid  234  eggs  in 
a  year  and  her  father  comes  of  laying 
.stock.  She  is  a  good  specimen,  and  I 
Avill  take  her  for  No.  4.  And  there  I 
stop.  That  Rufa  is  a  sister  of  Pollyanna 
and  a  .strong,  vigorous  bird,  but  think  of 
those  long  45  Aveeks  of  idlene.ss!  I  shall 
take  a  few  cockerels  from  Polly  and  pul¬ 
lets  from  all  four  of  the  birds  I  have 
named,  and  let  the  re.st  go.  No  doubt 
some  expert  will  come  along  and  find,  by 
handling,  that  other  pullets  are  must  bet¬ 
ter,  but  I  think  I  will  try  these  four. 

The  Second  Year. — But  did  it  pay  to 
keep  these  birds  over  into  their  second 
year?  In  the  case  of  Polly,  Betty  M.,  Char¬ 
ity,  Pollyanna  and  po.ssibly  Faith,  I  think 
it  did,  for  many  of  their  eggs  were  laid 
Avhile  prices  Avere  very  high.  I  figure 
that  there  must  be  at  least  45  eggs  from 


the  hen  up  to  April  1  to  pay  for  feed.  As 
to  the  other  five  birds,  they  evidently  did 
not  pay  and  on  a  commercial  plant  they 
should  haA’e  been  sold  last  Pall.  Rufa 
AA’as  idle  1.3  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  and  Success  12  weeks.  Think  of 
compelling  a  man  to  carry  such  bird.s 
along  and  feed  them  high-priced  grain. 
Yet  that  is  AV’hat  many  farmers  are  doing, 
Some  of  these  lazy  drones  sing  and  preen 
themselves  in  the  yard  until  they  pass 
for  great  workers.  I  conclude  that  one 
great  trouble  AAuth  the  chicken  business 
is  that  men  think  certain  hens  are  laying 
the  golden  egg,  when,  in  truth,  they  are 
laying  only  “gold  brick.s.” 

Expression. — 'Let  us  jump  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  fi'om  hens  to  children.  It  i.s  not 
such  a  gi'cat  leap,  for  there  is  much  “hu¬ 
man  nature”  in  a  hen.  What  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  education  of  a 
child?  I  think  it  is  the  power  of  expres¬ 
sion — the  ability  to  express  with  tongue 
or  pen  what  they  have  in  them.  It  looks 
to  me  as  if  many  teachers  simply  try  to 
jam  and  crowd  a  lot  of  dry  facts  into  the 
child,  when  they  should  try  to  get  him 
to  giA’e  up  what  he  has.  What  is  the 
good  of  a  fact  unless  it  can  be  made  over 
and  applied  in  the  human  brain,  and  then 
given  out  in  original  form?  Therefore 
the  basis  of  all  spund  education  is  the 
power  to  used  good,  sturdy  English.  Too 
many  children  go  through  life  Avithout 
true  language,  and  they  are  always  held 
back  because  they  cannot  express  them¬ 
selves.  Our  own  children  are  taught  at 
home  until  they  are  12  years  old  or  more, 
and  Mother  drills  them  over  and  over  in 
writing  and  speaking  correct  English.  As 
a  result  I  am  sure  these  children  at  14 
years  can  write  a  better  letter  than  many 
college  graduates,  for  they  have  learned 
to  express  themselves  clearly.  Perhaps  I 
may  speak  of  one  thing  which  has  helped 
.in  this  drill.  I  do  not  hear  well  and  the 
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children  have  learned  to  write  out  their 
message  when  they  want  to  make  sure 
that  I  get  it.  i^o  you  Avill  often  see  them 
toiling  aw.ay  with  pencil  and  paper,  and 
finally  coming  to  hand  me  the  straggling 
record.  What  they  write  is  always  clear 
and  crisp  and  right  to  the  point,  for  little 
fingers  are  not  as  limber  as  little  tongues, 
and  the  slow  process  of  writing  acts  like 
a  big  blue  pencil  to  edit  out  the  useless 
words.  Thus  a  deaf  man  may  in  hia  way 
contribute  a  little  toward  education.  Per¬ 
haps  if  there  was  such  a  person  in  every 
family — well,  there  Avmuld  be  a  great  test 
of  character  and  charity  anyway ! 

Easter. — I  thought  of  this  on  Easter 
Sunday.  I  noticed  the  tAvo  little  girls 
planning  something,  and  soon  they  got  a 
piece  of  paper  and  after  much  discussion 
wrote  a  letter  to  me.  I  wish  I  could 
have  it  engraved — spelling  and  all.  They 
told  me  how  there  AAms  a  colored  girl  in 
the  neighboi'hood  sick  with  “tubekeloisis.” 
Wouldn’t  I  hitch  up  Bob  and  go  Avith 
them  and  let  them  carry  to  her  one  of  the 
hyacinths  we  had  for  Easter?  They 
wrote  it  all  out  clearly,  and  you  could  see 
what  lay  betAveen  the  lines.  The  Hope 
Farm  man  is  to  be  counted  in  for  such 
things,  so  in  due  time  oft’  we  drove.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  sentiment  in  that  flower 
ought  to  be  backed  by  something  a  little 
more  substantial,  so  a  dozen  eggs  and  .a 
can  of  milk  went  along,  too.  Bob  is  still 
shedding  his  hair  freely  and  any  style  he 
eA'er  had  vanished  years  ago.  I  must 
confess  that  our  Easter  procession  was  a 
little  slow  and  shabby,  but  no  one  out  on 
Fifth  Avenue  displayed  the  ncAV  hat  and 
dress  as  proudly  as  our  little  girls  car¬ 
ried  their  floAver  and  their  eggs.  I  hoj)e 
that  the  rest  of  you  had  something  of  the 
same  feeling!  Strange,  but  I  hear  of  a 
young  woman  AA’ho  came  home  from  the 
Easter  parade  and  cried  because  so  feAv 
people  noticed  her  new  hat !  h  .w.  c. 


Hoav  to  keep  your  Ford  engine 

running  like  new 


Every  car  has  different  lubricating 
problems.  In  the  Ford  the  special  prob¬ 
lem  arises  from  the  exclusive  and  in¬ 
genious  construction  by 
which  the  disc  clutcn 
and  transmission  gears 
are  enclosed  with  the 
engine. 

In  other  makes  of 
cars,  these  three  parts 
are  separate,  and  the  oil¬ 
ing  requirements  of  each 
are  met  by  a  different 
lubricant. 

In  the  Ford,  one  oil 
must  lubricate  all  three 
of  these  parts — the  en¬ 
gine,  transmission  gears 
and  the  disc  clutch. 

Faulty  lubrication 
causes  90^  of  trouble 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  causes  for 
trouble  in  the  Ford  engine  shows  that 
improper  lubrication  is  to  blame  for 
90^  of  them.  This  is  largely  due  to 
the  sediment  formed  by  ordinary  oil 
which  breaks 
dowm  under  the 
heat  of  the  en¬ 
gine.  This  sedi¬ 
ment  crowds  the 
oil  with  lubricat- 


Thefameua  Sediment  Teat, 
showing  how  Veedolreduees 
the  formation  of  sediment 
under  engine  heat  86%.  The 
left-hand  bottle  contains  or¬ 
dinary  oil  and  the  right- 
hand  bottle  Veedol,  Doth 
taken  after  SOO  tnilea  of 
running 


One  oil  must  meet  the  different  lubri¬ 
cation  requirements  of  these  three 
important  parts.  Veedol  medium  ia 
specially  made  to  do  this 
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ing  qualities  aw^ay  from  points  where 
it  is  most  needed,  causing  friction  and 
rapid  wear. 

The  ideal  lubricant  for 
your  Ford 

Ford  owners  are  rap¬ 
idly  learning  that  Veedol 
Medium  is  the  ideal 
lubricant  for  their  cars. 

It  is  heavy  enough  for 
the  engine  and  gears, 
yet  light  enough  so  that 
the  clutch  does  not  drag. 

Ordinary  oil  evaporates 
rapidly  under  the  heat  of 
the  engine.  Ford  owners 
get  25%  to  50%  more  mile¬ 
age  per  gallon  with  Veedol, 
because  Veedol  not  only 
resists  destruction  by  heat 
and  minimizes  the  conse¬ 
quent  formation  of  sedi¬ 
ment,  but  also  reduces  evaporation  loss  to 
a  negligible  quantity. 

Send  for  this  80-page  book  on  lubrication 

The  most  complete  book  ever  published  on 
automobile  lubrication,  written  by  a  prominent 

engineer.  Contains 
Veedol  Lubrication 
Chart,  showing  cor¬ 
rect  grade  of  Veedol 
for  every  car,  winter 
or  summer.  Send  10c 
for  a  copy.  It  may 
save  you  many  dollars. 

TIDE  WATER  OIL 
COMPANY 
VEEDOL  DEPARTMENT 
lIOS.BoAvHng  Green  Bldg:. 
New  York 

Branches  or  distributor!  in  all 
principal  cities  of  the 
United  States. 
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RURALISMS 


Ground  Lemon 

Some  years  ago  I  received  a  packet  of 
seed  from  a  seed  liouse  in  the  AVest  which 
was  called  a  ground  lemon.  The  plant 
was  very  similar  to  a  cucumber,  but  the 
•  fruit  was  very  much  like  a  lemon  in  color 
and  shape,  and  tasted  just  like  a  very 
good  muskmelon.  ('an  yon  or  any  reader 
tell  me  anything  about  this  plant?  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  get  some  more 
seed.  Q.  w.  ,T. 

No.  Adams,  Mass. 

This  sr)ecies  of  muskmelon  is  generally 
catalogued  as  garden  Itmion,  seed  of  which 
maj'  be  procured  of  almo.st  any  leading 
seed  house.  This  little  melon,  I  believe, 
is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Persian 
branch  of  the  melon  family.  TIender.son 
says  the  melons  of  Persia  have  long  borne 
a  high  character,  and  differ  materially 
from  the  varieties  now  cultivated.  They 
are  extremely  rich  and  sweet,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  the  thick  rind  of  the  common 
melons,  they  have  a  very  thin  and  deli¬ 
cate  skin,  which  makes  a  fruit  of  the 
same  apparent  size  contain  ufairly  twic(> 
ns  much  edible  flesh.  From  this  pecul- 
iarty  they  are  difficult  to  handle  and 
ship;  and  they  are  likewise  more  difficult 
of  cultivation,  requiring  a  long,  warm 
season  to  ripen  to  perfection.  k. 


Failure  of  Raspberries  in  Virginia 

I  have,  made  three  unsuccessful  sit- 
tempta  to  raise  raspberri(‘s,  and  as  sev¬ 
eral  have  told  me  that  it  is  impossible  to 
r.tise  them  in  this  locality.  I  had  given 
uj),  but  I  had  some  very  nice  plants  given 
me  hast  Pall  and  I  am  going  to  try  again. 
The  plants  live  all  right  for  the  first  year, 
and  bloom,  .and  we  expect  berries,  but 
they  dry  up  in  little  ham  knots.  I  have 
been  told  that  a  worm  gets  in  the  stem 
and  f)n  examining  it  I  found  the  stems 
hollow.  (’an  you  recommend  anything 
in  the  way  of  spraying  or  cultivation  to 
prevent  this?  K.  A.  s. 

Uichmond,  Va. 

Cane  borers  do  much  damage  to  r.isp- 
berry  plants  in  some  loc.alities,  and  .are 
fiaapiently  the  cause  of  the  canes  dying 
]ireiuntur«dy.  Spr.aying  does  not  seem  to 
be  very  effective.  Thoroughly  cleitning 
nj)  the  patch,  and  promptly  burning  all 
the  old  canes  as  swm  as  they  are  cut  out, 
will  go  a  long  way  in  helping  to  hold  the 
hoiau'  in  check.  Liberal  manuring  in 
Spring,  and  good  cultivation  up  to  the 
time  of  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and 
mulching  during  the  fruiting  season,  will 
al.so  he  a  great  help.  It  may  b(‘  impos¬ 
sible  to  grow  rasy)heri'l(‘S  in  your  locality, 
hut  if  this  is  true  tht‘  small  fruit  author¬ 
ity  of  the  U.  S.  Dep.artinent  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  seems  not  to  h.ave  been  informed  of 
th(>  fact.  In  the  Survey,  as  piihli.sIuHl  in 
Parmcr.s’  Pulletin  No.  Virginia  is 

included  in  the  .section  of  the  country  in 
which  the  raspberry  succeeds.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  varieties  arc?  recommended  for 
your  State:  Purple  cane  type.  ShalTer, 
Caroline,  Columbian,  Iteliance;  Itl.ukoap 
type,  Pureka,  Gregg.  Kansa.s.  Palmer, 
Poolittle,  llilhorn.  McCormick,  Nemaha, 
Ohio;  Native  red,  (’uthhert.  (Jolden  (^iieeii. 
Miller,  London,  Turner,  Brandywine, 
liansell,  Kenyon,  Shwack.  This  is  c(m-- 
tainiy  quite  a  list  to  choose  from.  When 
I)lanting  again,  it  will  be  well  to  make 
sure  to  select  a  variety  recoTuiuended  for 
your  section.  k. 


The  Ortley  Apple 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  Ortley 
apple,  as  described  aiul  pictured  on  page 
312  by  Mr.  Powell.  I  have  an  1S4.">  edi¬ 
tion  of  “Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America.”  in  which  the  Ortley 
apple  is  described  (page  142  of  that 
book),  but  the  description  doe.s  not  tally 
with  the  Ortley  of  Mr.  PowelLs  actiuaint- 
ance.  Downing  makes  the  Ortley  .syuony- 
mons  with  “Woolman’s  Long.”  but  he 
.also  describes  a  fruit  on  the  .same  page 
which  he  calls  the  “Waxen  Apple,”  and 
gives  the  following  names  by  which  it  was 
also  known  in  various  parts  of  Ohio: 
■•Gate  Pippin,”  “White  Apple,”  “Bel- 
aiont.”  This  “Waxen  Apple”  seems  to 
tally  exactly  with  Mr.  Powell’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  “Ortley,”  so  that  it  is  possible 
that  this  fine  fruit  may  be  known  in  Ohio 
under  one  or  all  of  the  four  names  listed 
above.  Downing  also  makes  the  .Tersey 
Greening  synonymous  Avith  the  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  and  not  at  all  like  the 
Ortley.  which  he  describes  as  oval  or  ob¬ 
long.  If  this  fruit  is  .still  extant,  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Powell  that  efforts  should  be 
made  to  propagate  it.  The  name  matters 
little.  l  UAXK  J.  M’OKKOOR. 

Ma.ssachusetts. 
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Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


The  prime  essential 
of  emergency  equip¬ 
ment  is  dependability. 
And  the  essentials  of 
dependability  are  effi¬ 
ciency  and  durability. 

The  gasoline  motor 
can  only  be  as  efficient 
as  its  spark  plugs — not 
one  whit  more  so. 

When  you  think  of 
the  high  efficiency  of  the 
millions  of  motors  in 


motors  are  equipped 
with  Champion  Spark 
Plugs,,  you  gain  a  rcjal- 
ization  of  what  we  mean 
by  dependability. 

You  never  know  what 
moment  your  motor 
may  have  to  be  relied 
upon  for  emergency 
service. 

See  that  your  spark 
plugs  are  dependable- 
see  that  the  name 


1% 
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constant  use,  and  realize  Champion”  is  on  the 
that  an  overwhelming  porcelain,  not  merely  on 
majority  of  all  American  the  box. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 
Toledo,  Ohio 


Champion 

Regular 

^^incK 

H-IS 

$1.00 
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I»(»  you  want  a  farm  wlwre  largest  lu'oflts  avo 
inaile?  The  South’s  great  variety  of  crops 
and  wonderfully  productive  climate  make  it  the 
most  profitable  farm  section  of  America.  It  is 
tlie  place  for  tlie  lowest  cost  meat  production 
and  dairy  farming.  It  grows  the  largest  variety 
of  forage  crops.  Good  lands,  in  good  localities, 
as  low  as  ^15  to  $2.5  an  acre.  I.et  us  show  you 
locations  tliat  will  give  the  highest  profits. 
Development  Service,  Koom  87,  Southern  Rail¬ 
way  System,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FARM  for  SALEaVo'SSra'! 

ne«r  Salisbury,  Maryland.  The  land  is  fertile  and 
this  is  a  section  where  farming  pays.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Maryiand 


ASmaBCalifoniiaFarm 

the  crops  you  know, 
al.so  oranges,  grapes,  olives  and  tigs.  No  cold  weatliers  rich 
soil;  low  prices;  easy  terms.  Enjoy  life  here.  Newcomers 
welcome.  Write  for  new  San  .Toaoiiin  Valley  Illustrated 
Folders.free.  €.  I,..Seagraves,  IiiduHtrlalCommIfiHlon. 
er  Santa  Fe  Ity.,  ISRilS  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 

The  Farm  Brokers’  Assodalion,  Inc. 

farms  and  other  country  real  estate  everywhere  in  New 
York  State.  Personally  Inspected  properties.  Careful 
descriptions.  Right  prices.  CENTKAL  OFFICE  AT 
ONEIDA,  N.  Y.,  other  offices  throughout  the  State. 


CAI^l 


Where  in  Western  Canada  you  can  buy  at  from  918. 
to  $30.  per  acre  good  farm  land  that  will  raise  20  to 
45  bushels  to  the  acre  of  $2.  wheat— it’s  easy  to  ii^re 
the  profits.  Many  Western  Canadian  farmers  (scores  of  them 
from  the  U.  S.)  have  paid  for  their  land  from  a  single  crop. 
Such  an  opportunity  for  100%  profit  on  labor  and  investment  is  worth  investigation. 
Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 

FREE  Homestead  Lands  of  160  Acres 

or  secure  some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatoh-j 
ewan  or  Alberta.  Think  what  you  can  make  with  wheat  atj 
$2.  a  bushel  and  land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of; 

Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farming  and  cattle  raising.  . 

The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable,  railway  facilities  excellent,  good  iyq 
ecbools  and  churches  convenient.  Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  1  ''f 
to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 


SUNSET— READY  FOR  USE! 

An  oil  paint  that  gives  splendid  satisfaction  for 
indoor  or  outdoor.  Twenty-four  lieautiful  colors 
and  white.  Money  saved  by  dii-ect-to-U3e<l  sales. 
Guaranteed  as  represented  or  money  refunded. 

DON’T  PAINT  WITHOUT  GETTING  OUR 
PRICES  AND  FULL  INFORMATION 

COLOR  CARD  SENT  FREE 

Also  PRICE  LIST  of  VARNISH,  BRUSHES.  Elc. 

LetUB  toll  you  why  Itpayn  to  buy  paint  ready-mixed,  why  our 
SUNSKT  READY-M1X£D  FAIOT  g^Ives  such  fine  satisfao 
tioiL  If  you  are  tired  of  x>ayin2r  hurh  prices  or  of  exporU 
a)9otinff  with  uncertaia  values  write  today  for  our  price  list* 
DO  YOU  WANT  BIO  ROOFING  BOOK,  TOOT 
WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
to  Y*arsin  lit  Tbempton  ttreel,  Fitchburg,  Mtt  u 


O.  Ge  RUTLEDGE 


301  E,  Genesee  St. 


Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
Canadian  Government  Agent. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Putting  wheels 
tinders  spring-tooth 
harrow  lessena  the  draft 
without  slighting  the  work, 
Uenoh  b  Dromgold  Lever 
Spring-tooth  Harrow  on  wheels  is  a 
,  great  saver  of  horse  flesh  andean  be 
adjusted  at  s  touch  for  deep  or  shallow 
'  cultivation.  Pivoted  front  wheel#  aot  as 
"steering  gear”  and  cause  harrow  to  draw 
straight  and  torn  easily. 

Don't  buy  a  Harrow,  Drill,  Cnltivator,  Lime 
Spreader,  Potato  Digger  or  any  other  piece  of 
Farm  Machinery  before  writing  for 
our  special  oatalogne.  State  what  ma. 
ChlBO  you  want  and  give  your  dealer's 
name. 


Hiocli  &  Ororngold  Co. 
1588  Sixth  Avi., 
York,  Pi.  I 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  (arming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FAR3IER-S  RARER 
A  Xalloiml  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  llomeo 

Established  iSSO 


riililbhrd  nrelily  by  the  Roral  I’nblishine  Company.  SSS  «>«i  3O1I1  Street,  New  Tork 
IlKBBERT  W.  CobM.VGWooD,  President  and  Kditor. 

JojiK  J.  DiLtXiS,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillos,  Secretary.  Mns.  K.  T.  Kovlk,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8.«.  Cd.,  or 
8I4  marks,  or  101*  francs.  Kemit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  JTcw  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  fiattor. 


Advertising  rates,  7fi  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 

advert  i.'ers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL-’ 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  0  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  prec.autlon  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  diirerencoa  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  Wo  willingly  use  onr  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioneil  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rcbai,  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Uco  things  most  earnestly  desired  hy  New 
York  country  people  this  season  were  ratification  of 
the  prohihition  amendment  and  repeal  of  the  school 
law.  These  things  were  spceially  desired  in  Oswego 
and  .Jefferson  counties.  Semitor  JJlon  It.  Brown  pre¬ 
vented  ratification  and  did  his  he,st  to  defeat  repeal! 
J)o  the  men  and  iromen  of  his  district  want  to  send 
him  hack  to  repeat? 

ff 

'l'lior<‘  is  a  inau  in  onr  town 
.^nd  he  is  woiidrons  wise. 

'I'liero  may  have  been  more  liandsome  men 
But  never  v/iser  guys, 
lie  knows  it  all ;  the  other  men 
Are  but  a  false  alarm  ; 
lie  tells  the  housewife  how  to  save. 

The  farmer  how  to  farm. 

You  a.sk  him  when  this  war  vdll  end. 

And  he  will  say,  “The  signs 
All  show  the  Kaiser  will  g<‘t  out 
When  (iiarles  II.  Betls  resigns!” 

«-• 

Within  easy  hauling  distance  of  every  church, 
school  or  O-range  hall  there  may  he  found  enough  old, 
metal,  rags  and  ruhher  to  hring  the  price  of  Liho’ty 
Bonds  if  collected  and  properly  sold.  As  it  stands 
this  stuff  is  worthless.  Handled  in  small  lots  it  tvill 
hring  hut  little.  Lumped  together  it  will  sell  for 
enough  to  huy  a  Bond.  No  finer  community  work 
can  he  done  than  that  of  gathering  this  refuse  and 
turning  the  tvastc  into  a  patriotic  investment. 

■k 

successful  farmer  friend  of  mine  has  a  grown-up 
daughter  who  on  account  of  much  mental  ability  is 
teaching  on  a  big  salary.  Her  father  told  me  his 
daughter  bad  invested  some  of  her  income  in  stock  of  a 
gold  mine.  If  that  family  had  been  subscribers  and 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  daughter  -yv’enld  not  have 
invested  good  money  in  a  gold  mine.  b, 

ERIIAPi^  this  may  be  called  a  fair  samjde  of  the 
impractical  side  of  modern  education.  We 
know  of  another  educated  woman  who  has  thrown 
her  money  awaj’  on  a  most  impractical  real  estate 
.scheme.  Kv'cry  day  brings  reports  of  .iust  such  peo¬ 
ple.  They  are  supposed  to  he  educated  and  in  many 
cases  are  teaching  others — training  them  for  the 
))ractical  affairs  of  life.  Y"et  the.v  seem  like  children 
when  it  comes  to  investing  their  savings.  It  may 
or  may  not  be  that  their  education  has  unfitted  them 
to  deal  with  practical  things,  but  at  any  rate  they 
hand  out  their  mone.v  to  strangers  and  invest  in 
schemes  which  any  bu.siness  man  woiild  know  are 
sinphy  gambler’s  chance.s.  .lust  what  the  ruling 
force  di-iving  them  to  such  investments  may  be  we 
cannot  tell,  but  the.v  not  only  lose  their  own  mone.v 
Imt  the.v  do  great  d:ima,ge  through  the  example  they 
set  for  other.s.  Tliey  are  the  people  who,  al)ove  all 
other  classes,  should  invest  their  money  in  I.iherty 
Bonds,  The.v  owe  their  education  and  their  living 
to  the  Government  and  through  it  to  the  people. 
Thus  the.v  are  douhl.v  interested  in  suppoi*ting  the 
Government  and  influencing  others  to  do  so.  ]Many 
of  them  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  “worker.s”  now  tr.v- 
ing  to  put  the  new  loan  over.  First  of  all.  cut  out 
the  si)eculative  investments  and  invest  what  you  can 
of  .vour  savings  in  Liberty  Bonds. 

» 

No  more  fearless  uor  better  paper  for  the  farmer  or 
mankind  in  general  was  ever  published.  It  doe.s  try 
ami  does  shield  the  suckers  from  the  sharks.  My  father 
took  the  Moore’s  Rural  New-Y’^obkjcr  6.5  years  or  more 
ago.  then  published  by  D.  D.  T.  Moore  in  Rochester. 
N.  Y.  Y'ou  cannot  force  a  paper  on  most  i)eoi)le ;  if  it 
could  be  done  I  would  like  to  force  a  few  to  take  The 
li.  N.-Y’.  OR.  ir.  A.  s. 

Michigan. 

T  is  true  that  in  a  free  couutr.v  you  cannot  force 
a  man  to  accept  what  you  may  feel  sure  would 
he  to  his  advantage.  That  is  re.served  for  a  nation 
under  .strict  military  rule.  It  would  not  help  most 
men  if  they  were  forced  to  read  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  or  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  speech  under 
protest.  The  forcing  might  make  them  disloyal.  It 
is  when  they  can  feel  as  well  as  read  that  the  spirit 
is  moved.  The  old  idea  of  teaching  was  to  drive 
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facts  into  the  child's  brain  with  a  chib.  Now  the 
great  teacher  puts  pictures  and  visions  before  the 
child’s  mind,  and  lets  him  absorb  them. 

WF  learn  of  a  wealthy  milk  buyer  and  dealer 
who  does  not  seem  to  love  The  R.  N.-T. 
This  man’s  language  in  speaking  of  the  paper  would 
set  the  ink  on  fire  if  it  were  put  in  print.  We  have 
an  idea  that  if  this  man  could  he  placed  on  the  battle 
line  in  Europe,  and  someone  could  hand  him  a  copy 
of  the  paiier,  his  language  would  hold  up  the  German 
drive  at  once.  This  man  Imr.  a  farm  which  he  under¬ 
takes  to  run  in  an  arbiti-ary,  .selfish  manner.  A 
workman  in  his  emploj-  subscribed  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  on  one  occasion  left  several  copies  in  one  of 
the  buildings.  The  boss  happened  to  see  them,  and 
at  once  pounced  ujion  the  papers  and  stuffed  them 
into  the  stove.  Take  the  word  “rascal”  and  frame 
half  a  dozen  unprintable  ad.)ectives  around  it  and 
you  may  imagine  his  I'emarks.  What  was  all  this 
about?  This  man  sa.vs  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  making  him  pa.v  to  farmers  for  their 
milk  .something  like  what  that  milk  was  worth. 
That  seems  to  be  “the  head  and  front  of  our  offend¬ 
ing.”  We  feel  a  little  sorr.v  for  an.v  man  who  thinks 
that  by  destroying  another  man’s  ])roi>erty  he  can 
help  himself  or  prevent  the  growth  of  an  idea. 
Years  ago  there  caine  a  man  with  a  remarkable 
stone.  Whatever  it  touched  revealed  the  tmth. 
The  arbitrai’y,  ruling  classes  of  that  day  had  no  use 
for  the  cold  truth,  so  they  burned  the  man  and  his 
stone.  Instead  of  destroying  his  iwwer  they  in- 
•  ■rea.sed  it,  for  every  tiny  atom  of  the  ashes  still 
(tarried  the  power  to  briiig  out  the  truth.  So  when 
our  arbitrar.v  and  profane  friend  stuffed  The  R. 
N.-Y’.  into  the  stove  he  defeated  his  own  purjicse. 
Ever.v  man  in  his  emjdoy  and  every  m.-ni  the.v  talked 
with  knew  that  whatever  the  faults  of  Tite  R.  N.-Y. 
)night  be,  it  stood  for  the  exact  opi)osite  of  the 
arbitrary,  malignant  and  stwiudly  narrow  sjnrit 
which  this  man  di.spla.v<'d.  No  house  warmed  in  tlmt 
,s])irit  can  endure*. 

SOME  of  the  very  jible  men  who  are  organizing 
and  conducting  our  public  food  campaign  won¬ 
der  why  the  farmers  do  not  have  more  confidence  in 
their  advice  and  attempted  regulation.  They  seem 
to  forget,  if  they  ever  knew  it,  that  men  think  .and 
reason  in  their  own  language.  The  man  who  is  too 
far  in  advance  of  his  time  or  whose  busine.ss  thought 
is  too  large  to  fit  the  simple  minds  of  plain  people 
cannot  get  hold  of  the  multitude  and  make  them 
understand  him.  Blain,  common  people,  who  must 
work  hard  for  a  living,  have,  ever  since  this  war 
started,  felt  certain  things  deeply,  hut  have  not  been 
able  to  express  them  .iust  as  they  would  like.  The 
waj^  to  enlist  these  people  in  the  most  active  and 
loyal  .supi)ort  of  a  food  ])roducing  or  saving  ))lan 
would  be  to  get  down  into  their  own  thought  ami 
language,  so  that  they  would  understand  why  all 
these  rules  and  regulations  are  proposed.  Instead 
of  proceeding  in  that  sensible  way  little  or  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  explain  to  our  farmers,  so  that 
the.v  could  understand.  Thus  the  very  size  and  gi-eat 
ability  of  the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  have  bellied  to  puzzle  our  farmers  and  make 
them  bitter.  We  are  not  yet  quite  under  a  militai-y 
form  of  govei-nment,  though  some  of  our  leaders 
seem  to  think  we  are.  They  have  to  a  large  extent 
lost  the  confidence  of  a  great  body  of  our  farmers  by 
failing  to  realize  that  they  are  dealing  with  in¬ 
telligent  free  men,  who  from  both  habit  and  inherit¬ 
ance  will  do  everything  that  is  asked  of  them  if  it 
he  explained  fairly,  but  will  resent  orders  and 
regulations  which  their  plain  common  sense  tells 
them  are  unbusinesslike  if  not  un.i’u.st. 

The  New  York  Senate  finally  pas.sed  the  Martin 
bill,  to  repeal  the  present  school  law,  by  a  vote 
of  .34  to  9.  Senator  E.  R.  Bi-own  exhausted  ever.v 
effort  to  delay  or  defeat  this  bill,  but  public  senti¬ 
ment  was  so  strong  that  it  ran  over  him.  He  then 
brought  up  his  substitute  bill.  This  retains  the 
township  unit  plan,  and  provides  a  payment  of 
public  money  from  the  State  Huid.  The  wily  Senatoi- 
Brown  evidently  thought  the  farmers  would  accept 
this  as  a  bribe  on  the  theory  that  the  cities  ))ay 
most  of  the  tax.  He  could  not  stop  repeal  with  this 
pretty  bait,  but  by  combining  with  Senators  from 
New  York  City  he  got  this  bribe  bill  through  the 
Senate.  It  will  be  killed  in  the  Assembly,  and  we 
now  go  back  to  the  old  law — a  course  demanded  by 
a  vast  majoi-ity  of  country  people.  This  law  will 
be  changed  or  imin-oved  wherever  needed,  but  it 
will  be  done  l)y  the  people  most  vitally  interested. 
The  changes  will  not  be  forced  lapon  them  in  any 
arbitrary  mannei*.  This  school  law  campaign  and 
what  it  stood  for  has  proved  one  of  the  greatest 
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political  educators  ever  known  in  New  Yoi-k  State. 
It  came  at  .iust  the  needed  time  to  give  our  women 
voters  an  issue  which  appealed  to  them  in  the 
strongest  manner.  They  became  intei’ested,  and  now 
realize  their  power.  Through  full  organization  and 
careful  work  our  country  people  have  done  what 
the  politicians  said  was  impossible — that  is,  com¬ 
pelled  the  Legi.slature  to  i-everse  its  action  of  last 
year.  Now  we  know  what  we  ('an  do  when  we 
once  get  together.  Nfe  must  keep  up  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  move  on  to  the  next  public  job. 

* 

The  politicians  put  up  a  howl  after  the  Syracus(‘ 
meeting  of  the  Farm  Fetleration  that  we  were  trying  to 
tear  down  without  offering  anything  in  its  ))laee.  Don’t 
let  anyone  discourage  yon  by  telling  you  you  will  mak(’ 
matters  wor.se.  It  can’t  be  done.  Things  are  far  worse 
than  the  Layman  knows  anything  .about  at  the  present 
time.  E.  o.  r. 

WE  know,  of  course,  what  the  politicians  arc* 
.saying  and  doing.  If  there  was  no  power  or 
substance  to  the  present  movement  among  farmers 
these  politicians  would  never  bother  about  it.  The.v 
realize  now  that  ,a  real  struggle  is  coming.  The 
.State  Legislature  is  the  true  battleground,  for  ther** 
is  where  the  forces  of  in.iustice  and  graft  are  in¬ 
cubated.  A  group  of  .50  actual  farmers  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  will  .get  right  at  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
The  executive  does  not  ci'oate  and  cannot  full.v  de¬ 
stroy,  but  the  legislative  part  of  government  is  tin* 
creator  of  law  :ind  political  change.  Therefore  we 
want  .iO  farmers  in  the.  New  York  Legislature.  It 
is  time  you  started  in  your  count.y  to  help  select  a 
man  who  will  go  to  Albany  and  think  ahout  agri¬ 
culture.  As  for  getting  discouraged:  we  never  felt 
more  hopeful  over  the  situation,  for  we  know  the 
.spirit  of  our  farmer.s,  and  we  can  plainly  see  the 
forces  which  are  organizing.  There  never  was  any¬ 
thing  like  it  b(>for(\  In  years  jtast  these  things  have 
grown  u])  lilce  mushrooms  only  to  fade  away.  After 
all  the.se  years  we  suddeul.v  come  to  realize  that  the 
growth  of  public  sen.iment  has  been  as  solid  as  that 
of  an  o.-ik  trc'e.  Nolbing  can  stop  it  now. 

* 

1  r('!i(l  that  there  is  to  he  a  bou.se-to-hou.se  mspeetioii 
to  find  whether  i)eoj)le  are  hoarding  food  supplies.  Does 
that  mean  that  a  person  has  to  let  a  stranger  go  through 
his  house,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  strangers,  who  may 
j)rove  to  be  midnight  thieves  later  on?  Must  not  such 
person  wear  a  badge  of  some  sort  large  enough  to  be 
seen  and  easily  read?  Plea.se  answer  this  so  that  we 
may  know  what  to  do  if  strangers  demand  admittance. 
Massachusetts.  o.  P.  M. 

THLS  w.-is  explained  on  p.ago  .367.  The  Food  Ad¬ 
ministrator  .said : 

.\.s  t(»  the  suggestion  that  hoarded  foodstuffs  might  be 
taken  b.y  :i  thief  or  one  not  entitled  to  seize  the  same, 
there  (*au  be  no  difliculty  on  that  score,  as  all  Goveru- 
ineut  represenfaf  ives  should  cari-y  credentials  and  gladly 
jiroduce  the  same  Jipou  request. 

It  is  not  likel.v  that  anyone  will  disturb  you,  but 
if  you  are  visited  by  man  or  woman  claiming  to  be 
an  :ig(‘nt  of  the  Government,  make  them  show  their 
credentials.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  any  “badge.” 
It  is  your  right  to  see  the  jiapers  before  your  house 
is  entered.  If  these  visitors  c:muot  show  such  sigmal 
papers,  set  the  dog  on  them. 

WE  understand  there  is  a  good  (|uantit.v  of  .solid 
seed  corn  in  Ylaryland  and  Virginia  and 
other  border  State.s.  Ylost  Northern  farmers  ai-e 
afraid  of  this  Southern  corn,  as  they  think  it  will 
not  mature  before  frost.  Yet  this  Southern  .seed 
will  make  good  silage  at  the  North,  and  can  be  used 
for  that  purpose — leaving  the  Northern-grown  seed 
for  the  .grain  crop.  In  that  case  the  silage  corn 
may  be  idanted  first — instead  of  last,  as  is  usual. 


Brevities 

The  wine  of  life  is  never  found  in  a  whine. 

No  u.se  talking,  the  poultry  men  will  raise  more  coi-n 
than  ever  before  this  year. 

Too  many  people  arc  trying  to  hand  cnlture  down 
fi'oin  the  top. 

When  you  cannot  work  your  head  it’s  time  for  yon 
to  go  to  bed,  for  no  one  ever  found  much  gain  fnnn 
working  with  a  tir(>d  brain. 

The  farmer  knows  the  remedy  for  many  kinds  of  lice. 
btit_  no  one  yet  has  shown  him  how  to  kill  oft’  fool’s 
advice. 

Mr.  IU.ack’s  artic-le  on  page  54S  will  interest  inanv 
who  have  a  single  plum  tree  which  will  not  bear.  \Ve 
h.ave  had  at  least  25  questions  about  this.  The  trouble 
is  usually  due  to  sterile  flower.s — a  failure  to  fertilize. 
Driving  ru.sty  nails  into  the  tree  will  not  “cure”  it. 

There  will  be  a  heavy  planting  of  sorghum  this  year 
for  the  production  of  sirup.  Be  sure  of  your  seed. 
One  case  is  reported  to  us  of  a  farmer  who  received 
broom  corn  seed  mixed  with  the  sorghum.  Broom 
corn  may  sweep,  but  it  will  not  sweeten. 

“I  TAKE  no  stock  in  all  this  talk  of  sterilizing  the  soil 
for  plant  growing.”  said  Farmer  Brown.  Then  he  fol¬ 
lowed  his  old,  successful  plan  of  burning  a  brush  heaj). 
spading  in  the  ashes  and  sowing  his  cabbage  seed  on 
the  .spot.  That  vas  .iust  what  the  fire  did  to  the  soil — 
sterilized  it. 
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The  Problem  of  Milk  Distribution 

III  the  city  of  Schenectady  hottled  pastouvized 
milk  is  heins  delivered  to  consumers  in  ((uavt  bottles 
at  11  cents  per  rpiart,  and  in  pint  bottles  at  12  cents 
per  (luart.  In  the  city  of  Xew  York  the  consumer 
jiays  14  cents  for  quarts  and  at  the  rate  of  10  cents 
in  )>ints.  Tn  either  case  the  producer  sets  cents 
l.er  «iuart.  The  New  York  cousnmer  pays  three  cents 
in  f[uarts  and  four  cents  in  pint  bottles  more  than 
the  S<-henectady  consumer  pays. 

'I’he  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  Xew  York  re¬ 
ports  that  children  are  nsins  toji,  coffee  and  beer 
as  a  substitute  for  milk,  and  that  21<>,000  school  chil¬ 
dren  are  anemic  and  sick  for  lack  of  nourishment. 
They  particularly  need  milk.  More  than  OdO.POO 
other  children,  the  report  says,  are  on  the  brink  of 
Illness  for  want  of  milk.  The  report  is  made  by 
doctors,  and  the  complaint  is  made  that  there  are 
not  doctors  enoush  in  the  city  employ  to  attend  to 
all  the  cases.  Children  are  starving,  and  the  best 
that  is  recommended  is  more  doctors  to  visit  them 
at  imblic  expense  and  tell  them  they  are  hungry  I  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  city  i»rofes- 
sional  oflicials  that  hungry  children  need  milk  more 
than  the.v  need  drugs.  l\Iilk  is  cheap  at  the  soni-ce. 
ami  the  money  paid  doctors  for  one  visit  would 
deliver  milk  enough  to  feed  them  for  a  month.  But 
lh('  milk  trust  controls  delivery  charges  now;  and 
when  the  case  is  between  starving  children  and  the 
milk  trust,  the  verdict  is  registered  in  advance  in 
favor  of  the  trust.  The  dealers  tell  us  that  there  is 
loo  much  milk.  The  city  children  think  there  is  not 
enough.  The  milk  costs  oi/o  cents  at  the  country 
sbijiping  station.  Tt  costs  14  I'cnts  at  the  consumer’s 
d.)or.  The  dealer  gets  81/2  oxtortion  is 

prescribed  by  the  Federal  Milk  Commission.  Tt  is 
ai.in-oved  by  the  State  Food  Commission,  and  is 
sanctioned  by  the  spokesman  of  the  Dairymen’s 
l.eague. 

When  the  Broducers’  Milk  Distributors’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Country  iVlilk  Com])any  were  formed  as 
subsidiaries  of  the  League,  some  producers  could  not 
see  how  it  could  he  a  danger.  They  now  begin  to 
realize  that  these  subsidiaries  are  milk  distributors. 
They  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  part  of  the 
trust.  They  conform  to  the  trust  prices  and  regu¬ 
lations.  Tt  is  to  the  interest  of  their  oflicers  to  keep 
up  the  cost  of  distributinii,  Just  as  it  is  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  other  dealers  to  do  the  same  thing.  The 
bigger  the  ilitfercmce  between  the  producer  and  cou¬ 
snmer  the  better  for  them.  They  get  personal  revenue 
out  of  it.  Of  course  they  will  sanction  prices  that 
will  help  their  busim^ss,  and  rules  that  make  their 
business  easy  and  jn’otitable. 

'Phe  business  of  the  T.eagne  is  to  develop  a  de¬ 
mand  for  milk  and  to  establish  a  ])rice  for  the  sale 
of  it.  The  League  escapes  res])onsibility  for  the 
jirices  by  turning  tbat  function  ovtn'  to  a.  Federal 
Milk  Commis.sion,  dominated  by  dealer  interests,  Tt 
cannot  develo])  a  largm*  demand  for  milk  without 
reducing  the  cost  of  distribution.  Tbis  function  it 
turns  over  to  subsidiary  companies,  and  their  in¬ 
terests  are  to  kei'p  the  cost  of  distribution  high. 
'Phey.  too,  pay  salaries  to  oflicers  of  the  League. 

It  seemed  at  first  that  a  mere  riTerence  to  these 
conditions  would  l»e  enough  to  correct  them.  ’Phe 
jiroducers  in  control  of  these  federatiul  plants  at 
shipping  centers  know  little  about  city  conditions. 
'Phey  do  not  realize  the  drift  of  this  movement.  'We 
do  not  believe  they  look  for  any  advantage  to  tlunn- 
selves.  Tn  the  long  run  as  they  weaken  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  League  they  would  undoubte<lly  be  the 
heaviest  lo.sers.  But  milk  producers  must  not  let 
anything  weaken  their  organization.  Tt  is  their 
only  salvation.  Tt  is  more  important  than  any  man 
or  any  set  of  men.  The  T.eague  has  great  possibili¬ 
ties;  but  a  member  of  the  milk  trust  will  never  de- 
v(‘lop  them. 


Improve  the  Primary  Nominations 

'Pliose  of  us  who  fought  hardest  and  most  hope¬ 
fully  for  State  primary  elections  must  acknowledge 
that  the  primary  law  has  not  worked  out  as  we 
hojied  it  would.  The  purpose  was  to  take  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  candidates  for  public  oflice  out  of  the 
bands  of  party  leaders,  and  the  naming  of  candi¬ 
dates  of  political  parties  by  the  voters  themselves. 
If  the  voters  used  their  privileges  the  result  would 
be  attained.  As  a  matter  of  fact  only  about  one 
voter  in  10  ever  goes  near  the  primary,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  that  the  politicians  have  more  certain  con¬ 
trol  of  the  nominations  of  party  candidates  than 
under  the  old  convention  system.  Men  in  control  of 
the  party  machinery  get  out  enough  votes  tp  nomi¬ 
nate  the  man  de.signated  by  the  party  machinery, 
and  without  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  no  independent  candidate  could  under  or¬ 
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dinary  circumstances  hope  to  compete  with  the 
choice  of  the  politicians  who  have  the  jiarty  ma¬ 
chinery  in  control.  'Phe  only  exceptions  we  can 
recall  are  the  cases  of  Clark  Nesbitt  in  Delaware 
<’ounty  last  Fall  and  Senator  Bennett  in  New  York 
City  in  his  contest  for  the  mayoralty  nomination 
against  Majmr  ^litchel.  'Phe  Delaware  case  was 
most  significant.  The  primary  vote  was  large  be¬ 
cause  the  voters  turned  out  under  the  in.spiration 
of  the  case,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
vote  is  .small  and  the  party  leaders  get  out  enough 
votes  to  control  the  nominations. 

The  thing  to  do.  however,  is  to  improvi>  the 
primary  law;  and  not  to  destroy  it,  as  some  of  the 
politicians  propose.  'Phe  primary  law  fails  liecause 
the  citizens  do  not  go  to  the  voting  places  and  ex¬ 
press  their  choice  for  candidates.  The  reimsly  is.  to 
induce  a  full  primary  vote.  Just  as  we  now  have  a 
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full  registration.  We  can  simplifv  the  whole  ebn;- 
tiou  machinery  and  secure  the  desin'd  result  by 
doing  away  with  the  sejiarate  ri'gistralion  entirely. 
Make  the  vote  in  the  primary  take  the  i>la<'e  of  the 
registration.  No  one  could  then  vote  at  the  general 
election  unless  he  had  voted  in  the  primary.  He 
cannot  vote  now  without  registration.  We  w<mld 
simply  do  away  with  the  extra  registration  ami 
secure  an  expression  of  voter's  choice  for  candi¬ 
dates  for  his  own  party.  Thirty  b'aders  will  object 
to  this,  because  under  such  a  system  they  would 
lose  control  of  the  nominations.  What  llu'y  would 
lose  the  rest  of  the  people  would  g.-iin. 


Chas.  H.  Betts,  the  Human  Wonder 

The  Man  Who  Knows  It  All 

I  desire  for  your  information,  for  the  information  of 
the  readers  of  'Tiik  B.  N.-Y.,  and  for  mankind  in  gen¬ 
eral,  to  state  that  a  most  wonderful  discovery  has  been 
made.  .V  man  has  been  found  who  knows  aU  about 
farming.  Agriculture  from  this  day  will  ho  as  an  open 
book  :  nature  has  yielded  all  the  secrets  of  ci’op  produc¬ 
tion  to  mortal  man.  All  knowledge  of  planting,  .sowing, 
harvesting,  marketing,  fruit  raising,  stock  breeding  and 
the  thousand  other  problems  that  have  confused  the 
mind  of  man  since  the  day  when  the  first  garden  was 
planted  in  Eden  liave  been  solved.  'Phe  iiatriotism  and 
the  unqualified  desire  for  the  uplifting  of  mankind,  the 
upbuilding  of  agriculture,  which  is  without  question 
the  sincerest  wish  of  his  heart,  will  render  all  of  this 
infonnation  accessible  to  the  human  family.  It  could 
not  he  otherwise. 

Mr.  Charles  II.  Betts,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Food  Commission,  is  the  one  man  in  the  world 
within  whose  brain  rests  this  most  wonderful  knowledge. 
Mr.  Betts  talked  on  April  2d  in  the  Education  Building 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  subject  of  food  production  and 
conservation  for  nearly  an  hour.  I  do  not  presume  to 
question  for  an  instant  his  sincenty  or  his  desire  to 
he  interesting  and  instructive,  Imt  I  do  question  the 
utility  of  his  lecture.  I  do  believe  that  a  very  large 
per  cent  of  the  lectures  given,  the  work  done  by  the 
various  commissions,  the  bulletins  printed  and  stiilT 
published  in  new.spapers  on  the  subject  are  without 
value  to  the  man  who  is  actually  producing  the  food — • 
the  farmer, 

T  remarked  to  Mr.  Betts  at  the  close  of  his  lecture 
that  he  was  sailing  ivay  in  the  clouds  and  over  the  heads 
of  the  farmer,  and  that  if  he  wished  to  be  of  value  to 
tlie  man  who  is  tilling  the  soil,  he  must  come  down  to 
earth  where  the  farming  was  actually  done ;  that  the 
farmer  needed  practical  help  and  not  theories ;  tliat  the 
farmer  wanted  some  assurance  that  he  would  receive 
a  fair  equivalent  for  his  labor  That  his  occupation  wa.s 
one  that  required  much  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
that  words  and  theories  were  not  of  great  value.  It 
was  then  that  I  made  the  wonderful  discovery  to  which 
T  have  referred.  Mr.  Betts  replied,  “I  have  been  a 
farmer  all  my  life,  an'd  know  all  about  farming,” 

Jlr.  Editor,  you  am  making  a  very  great  mistake  in 
opiiosing  Mr.  Betts  in  his  membership  on  tlie  Food 
Fommission.  A  man  who  “knows  all  about  farming” 
is  too  valuable  a  man  tliese  days  to  be  allowed  to  retii*e 
to  private  life.  Fan  it  be  possible  that  you  are  in¬ 
dulging  in  “ignorant  criticism,”  of  which  he  said  he 
had  been  the  oliject?  Mr.  Editor,  by  all  means  get  your¬ 
self  riglit  on  this  subject.  Do  not  allow  prejudice  or 
spite  to  influence  you  in  the  publishing  of  your  paiier. 
'Pile  issue  is  too  important.  Now  that  the  startling  dis- 
covf'ry  has  been  made,  why  not  exploit  it  for  the  benolit 
of  maukindV  B.  ii.  woodworth. 

K.  N.-Y. — This  is  indeed  a  wonderful  discovery.  It 
makes  us  think  of  the  boy  at  college,  'Phe  professor 
asked,  “What  is  the  Aurora  Borealis?”  The  boy  thought 
for  a  time  and  said  :  “Now  I  did  know  all  about  that, 
but  it  has  slipped  my  mind.”  The  profes.sor  held  up 
both  hands :  “(Treat  Heavens,  what  a  loss  to  science ! 
'Phe  only  man  who  ever  knew  all  about  the  Aurora 
Borealis  has  forgotten  it !”  But  is  not  this  an  added 
reason  for  asking  Mr.  Betts  to  resign?  The  man  who 
knows  it  all  is  too  large  for  that  job.  Ho  should  resign 
at  once  and  let  Congress  appoint  him  master  of  the 
material  universe.  Mr.  Betts  is  too  modest  to  push 
himself  up.  And  so  we  may  ask  for  the  eighth  time : 
Whan  are  i/on  going  to  resign? 


That  35-Cent  Dollar 


'riiere  are  still  people  who  say  the  2.1-ceiit  dollar 
never  existed.  'Palking  about  it  is  only  “the  vain 
repetition  of  an  economic  fallacy.”  We  shall  have  to 
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plead  guilty  of  such  repetition,  for  the  (doser  the 
trade  relations  between  producer  and  consumer  are 
figni‘e<l  out  the  closer  thi.s  85-cent  dollar  comes  to  ns. 
The  trade  in  California  citrus  fruits  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  business  proposition  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  for  co-operative  work.  If  any 
producers  were  to  get  a  larger  share  of  the  dollar 
it  would  certainly  lie  the  inemlier.s  of  the  California 
Emit  ({rowers’  Exidiange.  Yet  the  figures  printed 
here  show  in  the  most  .striking  manner  how  the  con¬ 
sumer's  dollar  is  divided.  The  producers’  share  in 
four  years  ran  from  25.0  cents  to  88.0,  or  an  average 
of  88.1.  cents.  Tlie  jobber  ami  retailer  averaged  87.8 
cents.  But  for  the  co-operative  hnsiness  in  shipping, 
still  another  middleman  would  have  taken  10  cents 
more  from  the  producer,  'riie  figures  siieak  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  It  will  pay  to  study  them,  'riiis  is  the 
best  showing  that  producers  can  make  on  such  ship¬ 
ments — and  what  must  it  he  when  individuals  try 
to  sell  such  goods? 


Farm  News  for  New  York 

At  a  receut  meeting  of  over  t(X)  rei>r<‘.sentative  farm¬ 
ers  of  Toraidiins  County,  N.  Y.,  members  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Association,  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  the 
({range,  a  re.sohitioii  was  passed  recommending  that 
Herbert  Hoover  take  over  the  management  of  the 
Borden’s  Milk  Company  immediately.  'Pliis  followed 
the  announcement  of  the  repudiation  by  the  Borden’s 
company  of  an  agreement  with  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  the  Federal  Milk  Com¬ 
mission.  Another  resolution  jiassed  by  this  body  asked 
the  executive  committee  of  the  League  to  organize  a 
campaign  to  immediately  increase  the  use  of  raw  milk 
on  the  farm.s  by  requesting  every  member  to  use  at 
least  two  quarts  a  day  e.xtra.  'Phis  would  reduce  the 
surplus  of  milk  by  over  2,500  cans  a  day. 

Broome  County  is  in  a  bad  tangle,  having  had  its 
recommendation  for  a  farm  labor  specialist  ignorcil. 
while  the  appointive  powers  sent  to  them  a  former 
barber  and  cigar  packer,  having  no  iirevions  farm  ex¬ 
perience,  to  .seiwe  as  the  county’s  labor  specialist  to 
eng.'ige  in  the  work  of  securing  experienced  farm  ludp 
from  the  factories  of  the  county.  'The  Farm  Bureau 
refused  to  give  him  desired  de.sk  room,  and  sent  a  pro¬ 
test  to  the  State  officials  against  such  political  .selections. 

Ithaca’s  valuable  new  salt  mine  is  now  ready  to  op¬ 
erate.  'Phe  work  of  sinking  an  immense  shaft  has  been 
going  on  since  Octobei*,  1910,  and  is  now  done.  A 
solid  bed  of  salt  100  feet  deep  and  1,80.5  feet  below  the 
surface,  only  100  feet  from  the  shores  of  Cayuga  Lake, 
will  yield  l,5fK)  to  2,(X)0  tons  of  salt  daily. 

Seventeen  students  have  been  graduated  from  Syra¬ 
cuse  T'niver.sity  as  licensed  milk  testers,  after  six 
months’  training.  Two  of  them  obtained  situations  im- 
nu'diately. 

Sixty-five  members  of  the  ^loravia  branch,  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  went  on  strike  Ajiril  1  and  declai’ed 
they  would  deliver  no  more  milk  to  the  Standard  Dairy 
Company  of  New  York  unless  arrangements  satis¬ 
factory  L)  the  iiroduoers  /•onld  be  made.  'Phe  farmers 
will  build  a  station  of  their  own  if  the  company  does  not 
come  to  terras',  eipiipiied  to  make  surplus  milk  into 
butter  and  cheese. 

'Phere  i.s  a  rising  market  up  State  for  good  horses. 
At  Mialone,  a  leading  northern  sliipping  center.  12 
draught  animals  recently  sold  at  auction  for  .$8,000,  an 
average  price  of  $250  each.  'This  is  a  new  record  for 
this  section  for  horses  that  are  not  purebred  stock. 
The  animals  had  been  used  the  past  Winter  in  lumber¬ 
ing  operations. 

Forty-five  applications  for  loans  have  been  asktnl  <if 
the  Onondaga  branch  of  the  T'ederal  Fai'in  Loan  .\s- 
sociation,  and  have  been  favorably  passed  upon  by  the 
examiners.  Eight  of  the  loans  have  been  accepted,  and^ 
tlie  money  supplied.  'Phe  aggregate  amount  of  these 
loans  is  about  .$2(M).000. 

At  a  recent  Senate  convention  of  jioultry  growers  of 
the  State  it  was  said  that  New  York’s  egg  production 
will  be  about  28.0()(1.()09  short  in  1918.  and  the  siqiply 
of  hens  about  4.rki(K()()0  short.  Dean  Mann  of  Cornell 
TJniversity  said  the  poultry  situation  of  the  State  was 
very  serious.  At  a  recent  State-wide  conference  of 
agriculturists  in  Ithaca,  for  the  purpo.se  of  adopting  a 
tCfuitinucd  on  page  .5(55) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 

The  Soldier 

Defend  me.  Lord  ?  fi’om  those  misdeeds 
^^’'hioh  my  profession  shame, 

A)id  from  the  vengeance  that  succeeds 
Wlien  wo  lire  so  to  i)lame ; 

Preserve  me  far 
From  acts  of  war, 

Where  Then  dost  peace  cummand; 
And  in  my  hroasi 
J.et  mei-cy  j-est 
Though  justice  use  my  hand. 


gre<1ients  in  the  order  given  and  drop  the. 
mixture  by  spoonfuls  on  a  slightly  greased 

tin.  Pako  the  cookies  iu  a  moderate  oven. 
!» 

I'liK  Xew  Jersey  State  Agricultural 
College  (New  Brunswick)  has  issued  an 
excellent  Extension  Bulletin,  No.  15,  on 
“Home  Canning  and  Curing  of  Meats,” 
and  aTiothoi',  No.  IT,  on  “Good  Breads 
that  Will  Save  AVheat.”  Both  will  be 
found  lH‘l|»fnl.  and  both  answer  many 
jirohleins  confronting  the  farm  house¬ 
keeper. 


Sugar  for  Preserving  Purposes 


Be  Thou  m.v  leader  to  the  field. 

My  head  in  battle  arm  ; 

Be  '^rhou  a  breastplate  and  a  sliield 
'Po  keep  my  soul  from  harm ; 

For  live  or  die, 

I  will  rely 

On  'Phoe,  O  Lord  !  alone. 

And  in  this  trust, 

'Phough  fall  I  must, 

I  cannot  be  undone. 

—George  Wither  (1588-1GG7). 

* 

TvEMKATUER  that  during  the  month  of 
April,  if  you  will  pay  Uncle  Sam  iKd.lo, 
he  will  keej)  it  for  yon  safel.v  for  five 
years,  and  on  January  1,  102-3,  will  ex¬ 
change  your  War  Savings  Certificate 
Stamp  for  a  crisp  .%5  bill.  You  help  your 
countr.v,  and  make  S5  cents  to  boot.  Per¬ 
haps  you  think,  because  yon  cannot  buy  a 
big  Libert.v  bond,  that  your  tiny  savings 
do  not  amount  to  anything.  Here  is  what 
.you  may  bu.v  for  our  soldiers  with  your 
thrift  stamps — single  units  of  25  cents; 

A  single  thrift  stamp  will  buy  .a  tent 
pole  or  five  tent  ))ins.  a  waist  belt  or  hat 
cord,  shoe  laces  or  identification  tags; 
two  will  bu.v  one  trench  tool  or  ji  jiair  of 
woolen  gloves.  Four  thrift  stamps  will 
buy  two  pairs  of  canvas  leggins;  six  will 
I)u.v  five  pairs  of  woolen  socks  or  thr»‘e 
suits  of  Summer  underwear ;  12  will  buy 
a  steel  helmet. 

One  war  savings  stamp  will  buy  100 
cartridges  or  a  cartridge  belt  or  a  sc'ab- 
bard  for  a  ba.vonet ;  two  will  purchase  two 
jiairs  of  woolen  breeches  <»•  two  flannel 
shirts;  two  and  a  half  will  buy  a  gas 
mask.  Three  war  savings  stamps  will 
buy  an  overcoat  or  two  woolen  sei-vice 
coats ;  thr(>e  and  a  half  will  bu.v  three 
pairs  of  woolen  blankets;  four  will  buy  a 
rifle. 

Isn’t  it  worth  while,  even  where  the 
])eiinies  are  slowl.v  scraped  together  by 
laborious  self-denial,  to  'make  an  abso- 
lnt(dy  safe  loan  to  One  of  the  best  friends 
you  have,  and  buy  safety  and  comfort  for 

yoiir  lighting  men,  too? 

* 

The  following  statement  regarding  de¬ 
mands  for  woman  labor  in  the  dilL'ia'iit 
fitate  is  authorized  l).v  the  Department  of 
Labor,  through  Mrs.  Hilda  ^Inlliauser 
Biebards,  Chief  of  the  ^Yoman’s  Divisiim. 
Ignited  States  Emi)lo.vmeut  Service: 

The  Department  of  Agricultuie  ad¬ 
vises  us  that  their  county  agents  report 
that  women  will  be  used  in  different  occu¬ 
pations  in  the  various  States,  as  follows: 

“In  Town.  Illinois,  Indiana,  IMinnesota, 
Nebraska.  Geoigia,  New  York  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  indications  are  that  women  will  be 
needed  in  large  i\uml)ers  to  do  farm  work. 

“California,  Washington  and  Oregon 
will  use  foreign  or  colored  women. 

“Kansas.  New  Jerse.v,  New  IlaTupshire, 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  will  use 
women  in  fruit  packing  and  truck  garden¬ 
ing.  as  they  have  in  the  past.  Virginia 
will  use  women  for  picking  apples  and 
fruit. 

“Utah  is  going  to  make  a  drive  for 
women  workers  in  their  sugar  heet  fields. 
Kentucky  will  use  women  for  heri-y  pick¬ 
ing.” 

As  yet  no  specific  figures  are  obtain- 
ahlc  as  to  the  actual  number  of  women 
needed. 

The  “Official  Bulletin”  says  there  is  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  county  sigents 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
there  ought  to  he  no  general  move  to  put 
women  on  the  land,  heeau.se  the  f.ii-mors 


Many  housekeejiers  have  askisl  us 
wliether  they  would  he  allowed  to  store 
sugar  for  future  use  in  canning  and  pre¬ 
serving.  In  ja'spoiise  to  our  inquir.v,  the 
United  States  Food  Administration  gives 
the  following  information : 

In  reply  to  man.v  inquiries  that  are  be¬ 
ing  received  regarding  sugar  supplies  for 
manufacturers  of  essential  food  i)roducts, 
and  appreciating,  as  we  do,  the  nece.ssity 
of  l)oth  jirodnction  and  jfieservation  of 
food  STipplies,  as  well  as  reflecting  tlie  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Food  Administration  as  laniriug 
upon  collateral  industries,  such  as  manu¬ 
facturers  of  cans  and  fruit  jars,  etc.,  and 
buyers  of  same,  all  manufacturers  of  es- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


.vciirs.  l.‘> 


Oe.'il.  Dress  perfor- 
at<‘<i  for  tiiiiie  for 
misses  and  suiall 
women,  1(!  and  18 
years.  I'rice  lo  cents. 
a.'i.'JS.  'J'wo-piece  skirt 
for  liii.sses  and  small 
women.  1(1  and  18 
years.  I’riee  10  cents. 


CIrl's  dress.  10 
to  14  years.  I'riee 
l.j  cents. 


vestee,  34  to  44 
Inist.  Price  l.l  eenis, 
0482,  Three  •  piece 
skirt,  24  to  34  waist. 
Price  l.T  cents. 


.sential  food  products  are  advistdl  that 
they  will  l>e  able  to  obtain  their  full  nec- 
esstiry  requirements  of  sugar  for  niitiiu- 
facturiiig  iturposes  during  the  coming  sett- 
son. 

This  ajqdie.s  particularly  to  the  packers 
of  fruit,  coudeused  milk,  and  such  vege- 
tahlt.3  for  the  preservation  of  which  sugar 
may  be  necessary,  as  well  as  to  the  house¬ 
wives  for  usage  in  preserving  purposes. 

As  soon  as  the  ctir  shortage  is  relieved, 
supplies  of  sugar  will  be  available  for  the 
necessary  preservation  purposes.  Ship¬ 
ments  from  Cuba  are  steadily  increasing. 

It  is  also  contemplated,  and  perhaps 
will  be  made  operative  shortly,  to  permit 
the  jturchase  b.v  pr(>.s])ective  caimers  of  a 
sufficient  supply  of  sugar  for  their  needs 
for  that  pur])ose.  At  the  present  writing, 
however,  this  is  not  permissable. 


Seen  in  Nev/  York  Shops 


were  already  expressing  the  opinion  that 
there  was  a  move  to  substitute  woineu 
ft>r  men  to  do  farm  work,  and  they  ob¬ 
jected  to  it.  The  farmers  will  use  men 
and  boy.s  as  long  as  they  aiT  available. 

Potato  drop  cookie.s  are  among  the 
sngarle.ss  cake.s  recommended.  O'hey  call 
for  one  cup  mashed  potato,  one  cup  corn 
syrup,  oiie-fourtb  cup  fat,  three-fourths 
cup  buckwheat  flour,  two  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  one-half  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  cloves,  oiie-lialf  tea- 
s|)oon  nutmeg,  one-half  cup  raisins,  one 
teaspoon  .salt,  grated  riiul  of  one  lemon, 
one  teaspoon  lemon  juice.  Mis  the  in- 


French  organdie  ruffling  comes  in  a  va- 
riet.v  of  shades;  mse,  blue,  lavender,  tan 
or  white,  flub'd,  pleated  and  hemstitched; 
inclies  wide,  G9  cents  a  yard. 

A  khaki  washbasin  costs  .$1.34.  It  is 
wat(‘ri(riiuf  cloth,  stiffened  with  supports 
like  Corset  bones,  and  is  ver.v  light.  It  is 
not  collapsible,  like  the  rubber  basins,  but 
will  stand  haial  wear. 

"White  imrcelaiii  hooks  for  bathroom 
use  cost  14  cents  each:  they  fa.sten  into 
the  wall  with  a  metal  screw.  Their  ad¬ 
vantage  is  that  there  is  no  risk  of  rust  iu 
the  steam  or  dampness  of  the  bathroom. 

One  of  the  large  shops  is  offering  men's 
topcoats,  made  iu  this  country  of  “Bligh¬ 


ty”  tweeds,  which  are  woven  by  hand  in 
Great  Britain  at  the  Erskine  Hou.se  Hos¬ 
pital  for  Limbless  Soldiers.  These  tweeds 
are  the  “wear-forever’'  type,  iu  a  variety 
of  light  and  dark  mixtures,  the  coat.s  cost¬ 
ing  .$45,  and  prosperous  Americans  may 
wear  them  with  thoughts  of  the  brave 
men  who  wove  the  cloth,  who  represent 
such  regiments  as  the  King’.s  Own  Scot- 
ti.sh  Borderers,  the  Gameron  Highlanders 
or  the  Royal  Scots  Fnsilicr.s, 

Khaki  handkerchit'f.s  are  12  and  2.3 
cents,  the  higher  jn-ice  being  mercerized 
and  hemstitched,  and  of  v(*ry  nice  qual¬ 
ity. 


Salting  Young  Beets' 

On  page  420  I  see  tbe  request  for  in¬ 
formation  about  salting  young  beets,  or 
lieet  greens,  and  as  I  liave  received  so 
much  help  in  similar  ways  from  your 
paper,  I  .nm  ghnl  now  to  “do  my  hit”  to 
help  someone  else.  Last  Summer,  having 
a  great  quantity  of  beefs  Avliich  needed 
thinning,  it  seemed  wastffid  to  throw 
them  all  to  pigs  and  cow.s  wlu'ji  every¬ 
where  we  Avere  urged  to  savt*  Jill  Avaste 
possible.  So  I.  as  an  expt'rinu'ut,  tried 
salting  some  doAvn.  T.aking  .a  tAVo-gallon 
steme  jar,  I  jnit  in  a  tliin  layer  of  fine 
table  salt,  tlien  lay(>r  of  h<‘et  tops  fsome 
IniA'ing  small  la'ots  .attacln'd  as  big  as  a 
.50-c»'nt  piece),  anotlier  layer  of  siilt,  iind 
so  on  until  jar  Avas  full.  After  a  L'av 
days  contmits  settled,  so  I  rejieated  pro¬ 
cess  until  jiir  Avoiild  Indd  no  more.  ]intting 
on  AV(‘ight  to- Indd  them  down.  Tlie\-  have 
kej(t  i»erfect]y,  .and  by  soaking  in  cold 
water  oA'or  night,  then  c-ooking  the  same 
as  iu  the  Summer,  tliey  Avere  jn-ononneed 
by  my  fjunil.v,  as  wcdl  as  maghhors  to 
wImiIii  I  gav('  sown*,  to  he  as  good  as  AA’hen 
cooked  fresh  in  their  sea.son. 

MRS.  C.  H.  C. 

I  .-ist  Snmnna'  I  ]»nt  down  se\'eral  large 
jai'S  fidl.  I  look(‘d  tliem  OA’er,  Avashed 
them  clean,  then  I  put  .a  layer  of  heet 
gre«  ns  :ind  a  layer  of  salt  until  my  jar 
Avas  full,  and  put  a  AA’eight  on  them,  and 
they  made  their  oavu  brine,  tlie  same  as 
salted  cucumbers,  and  they  are  fine.  I 
take  out  as  many  as  I  Avant  and  frc.shen 
them  or  parboil  them  two  or  three  times, 
and  cook  them.  They  keep  well. 

MRS.  A.  E. 

Try  canning  them  instead.  They  are 
much  better,  and  there  is  an  economy  of 
loom.  Blanche  the  greens.  Fill  cans 
and  sterilize  two  liours.  3'hey  art*  de¬ 
licious.  MRS,  G.  G. 


Freshly  Roasted — Bean  or  Ground 
Direct  From  Wholesaler 

Try  It! 

This  coffee  is  100;.  pure,  has  a 
delicious  flavor,  represents  to 
you  a  saving  of  5  to  10  cents 
'  per  pound  and  is  guaranteed  to 
please  or  your  money  refunded. 
DELIVERED  FREE  within 
300  miles  of  New  York.  Ten  lbs. 
within  500  miles  of  New  York. 
Cash  with  order. 

Send  10c,  tor  Samples 

\N^mer 

170  Court  Street.  Brooklyn, 


oitrChance 

s>\’ve:  momev  /vno 

":“-'°'’'VanDyK 

T&aa®(©ITEE- 

Jtoney  1>aok  If  you  arenotdellirIitpil-»-ithfhof;iJaUty. 
I’lircel  i’oBt  free  within  3<X)  miles.  Send  for  Price  List. 

WRITE  NOW  j ^ 


for  one  <^if  i 

$1.00  OFFERS  I  S 


I  Coffee,  and  1  lb.  Best  Cocoa 

—or  - 


lbs.  Best  Mara.  Coffee 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 


51  Barclay  St., 

Now  York,  N.  Y. 


433  Market  St., 

— ^  Pittsbursh,  Pa. 


^atlonai 


B  Big  Profits  in  Home  Canning 

■  Save  and  can  the  surplus  berries,  fruits, 
I  vegetables,  meats.  Everything  you  put  up 

■  can  easily  be  sold  at  high  prices.  Canning 

■  -  the  “NATIONAL"  Steam  Pressure 
way  is  quick,  easy  and  sure.  No 
spoilage.  Can  more  for  home  use  this 
year.  We  are  short  of  food.  Home,' 
size  of  the  “NATIONAL"— stove  or  , 
portable— $18  up.  Hotel  and  factory  sires 
up  to  $2,000.  Write  for  full  information. 

Northwestern  Sleel  &  Iron  Works 
815  Spring  Street 
Eau  Claire,  Wia. 


Hard  Soap 

.‘>ix  pounds  sal  soda,  six  pounds  grease, 
three  pounds  slaked  lime,  finir  gallon.s  soft 
water,  one-half  pound  ri'sin.  But  sal 
soda,  lime  and  water  over  fire.  Let  come 
to  a  boil  and  set  away  to  settle — perhaps 
over  night.  Pour  off  clear  liipiid  and  put 
over  fire;  add  grease  and  resin.  Boil 
slowly  until  fit  to  mold,  Avhicli  Avill  he 
about  tAVo  hours.  Pour  in  U  tub  or  light 
box,  and  Avlieu  cold  cut  into  bars.  If  de¬ 
sired,  one  ounce  of  .sassafras  may  be  iidd- 
ed  before  molding.  Mrs.  g.  q. 


AiMiia  CoMurfj 


Backache 

^  Thestub-'’^ 
bom,  torment¬ 
ing  pain  in  the  loins 

oremull  of  the  buck  — the 
kind  caused  by  rheumatism,  kid¬ 
ney  trouble,  exposure  to  cold  or 
lifting  heavy  weights  — is  relieved 
almostinstantly  by  the  application  ol  i 

an  D  O  L I N 

“nie  Penetrative  Anodyne  Cream 

Send  iOc.  l•^lin  orstiiiniis  for  liiMl  . 
size  tube  or  Me  for  large  tulie. 

EDWARD  LASSERE.  Inc. 

Sole  Apents  for  A  merica 
406  West  Z3rd  Street 
New  York. 


Notes  from  Tennessee 

The  21st  of  March  was  warm  and 
hiilm.v.  a  reguliir  Spring  day,  the  hinls  be¬ 
ginning  to  aAvaken  from  their  long  sleep 
and  show  their  green  cidors.  'I'lie  yellow 
plum  trees  and  jiears  resemble  tall  snow¬ 
drifts,  the  home-grown  peach  trees  are 
pink  Avith  bloom,  hut  onr  luir.sery  trees 
show  nothing  but  leaves.  This  makes  the 
third  complete  fjiilure.  If  they  fail  next 
year  we  will  folloAV’  the  commands  of  the 
Bible  and  dig  them  up.  The  rose  bushes 
are  green,  the  bridal  wreath  white  Avith 
bloom,  showers  of  gold  in  full  floAver.  and 
the  “artificial  peiich”  trees  just  rt'ady  to 
burst  out. 

I  love  floAA'ers;  the  old-fashioned  roses 


mmmmmg 
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For  8  Pounds  Gillies  Famous  Broken 

COFFEE 

Better  than  Retailers'  35c.  Coffee, 
Made  of  small  and  broken  beans  of 
high  grade  coffees.  Bean  or  Ground 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back 
DELIVERED  FREE  300  MILES 
GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  233-239  Washington  St..  New  York 

Establish4d  78  Ycara 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


A  Guarantee  That 
IS  a  Guarantee 


We  guarantee  every  pump  rec¬ 
ommended  by  our  Service  De¬ 
partment  for  given  conditions 
to  operate  successfully. 

When  you  select  a  pump  be  sure  and  get  the  right 
pump  tbe  first  time.  Our  expert  engineers  Avill  help 
you  make  a  selection  from  more  than  300 

POULDS  PUMPg 

V^VOR  &&Rvice.tv 


Gonlds  Ffff. 

S.53  Uft  and 
Force  Pump  fof 
baad'pumyios 


Hand,  windmill,  engine  and' motor 

driven.  All  rigidly  tested.  Send  for  our 
new  free  book,  “Pumps  for  Every 
^  Service.*’  Address  Dept. 


inTT'i! 


U 


The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Works: 
Seneca  Falls,  N,  Y. 


Goalds  Fige 
^1531  ’‘Pviamid** 
Power  Pump  for 
'  pressure  or  elevated 
tank  water  systems 


lirarifhett:  I 

—^ewYork  Jioston  Phfladolpfafa 
Irlvtsburifb  Cbicuifo  iloustoa  AtlaQtS  ^*-4 


•She  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


and  shrubs  are  my  favorites,  because  they 
are  less  trouble,  but  Tvhatis  more  fragrant 
than  a  great  cluster  of  lilacs?  S?ome  time 
I  hope  to  possess  a  white  lilac.  Perhaps 
I  am  too  early,  but  I  have  planted  peas, 
radishes,  beets,  turnips,  lettuce,  cabbage, 
parsley,  carrots,  and  .a  few  beans  and 
corn.  We  always  plant  our  early  po¬ 
tatoes  in  March,  and  sow  a  lettuce  bed  in 
February.  The  hens  ha))pened  on  my 
early  lettuce,  and  they  did  not  w.ait  for 
vinegar  and  salt,  but  ate  it  up  raw,  al¬ 
though  they  have  an  acre  of  rye  and 
wheat  for  their  own  individual  use.  iMy 
home  supply  of  canned  fruits,  <lry  beans, 
potatoes,  etc.,  I  think  is  going  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  As  yet  I  have  only  bought  two 
boxes  of  oatmeal  and  five  pounds  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  peaches. 

Eggs  are  the  only  standby  I  sell,  part 
for  cash  to  buy  bran  for  cows  aud  hens ; 
then  the  sugar,  cotfee,  coal  oil,  soda, 
matches,  etc.,  as  well  as  wearing  a))parel, 
depends  on  their  labor.  We  go  to  market 
once  a  week.  I  write  my  list  of  essen¬ 
tials,  count  the  eggs,  go  over  the  list,  lop 
off  all  that  can  be  done  without,  and  wffieu 
I  go  myself  I  keep  my  back  toward  the 
drygoods  couutex',  for  I  so  dearly  love  to 
lyuy  towels,  table  linen,  needed  dresses, 
aprons,  etc.,  but  self-denial  is  no  new 
.story  for  many  of  u.s. 

And  I  think  while  they  are  preaching 
th  rift,  they  w'ould  better  preach  less  dogs ! 
I  can  count  14  hounds  in  a  mile  square, 
and  I  don’t  know  how  many  cur  dogs. 
They  have  eaten  several  dozen  eggs  for 
me,  and  broke  up  my  turkey  nest  three 
times.  Aside  from  loss  of  eggs,  it  some¬ 
times  requires  half  a  day  to  locate  the 
new  nest.  I  know'  men  who  w  ill  put  up  a 
fight  for  their  dogs  quicker  than  for  their 
children,  much  less  their  country,  and  I 
suppose  that  is  why  the  constitution  gives 
more  protection  to  dogs  than  to  our  sous, 
and  also  the  same  reason  w'hy  the  men 
will  rob  their  children  of  bread  aud  the 
nation  of  w'ool,  for  the  love  of  dogs.  Per¬ 
haps  I  am  prejudiced  against  them,  but  I 
can  assure  you  it  is  not  without  just 
cause.  If  a  number  of  these  w'ould-be 
officeholders  who  are  riding  the  roads 
seeking  votes  would  go  to  w  ork  it  w'ould 
take  a  great  burden  off  the  farmer,  as  w'ell 
as  save  lots  of  valuable  time.  It  seems 
that  every  other  man  not  only  w'ants  the 
farmer  to  support  him,  but  wants  the 
people  to  pay  him  for  allowing  himself  to 
be  supported.  That  reminds  me  of  a  little 
incident  I  heard  recently  in  regard  to 
the  Civil  War.  Some  soldiers  were  up 
in  a  green  persimmon  tree  eating  green 
fruit.  A  passerby  paused  with  the  query : 
“Say,  dbu’t  you  know  those  are  green? 
M’hat  are  you  eating  them  for?’’  The 
men  answered :  “To  draw  our  stomachs 
up  to  fit  our  rations.”  And  I  think  if  the 
people  could  only  feed  some  of  the  surplus 
offic-eholders  some  equivalent  for  green 
persimmoms,  and  draw  in  the  ranks  to  fit 
the  taxpayers’  pocketbooks,  it  would  be  a 
glorious  thing  for  the  nation. 

:mrs.  I).  B.  l>. 


Pennsylvania  Scrapple 

All  my  methods  are  ways  that  are  used 
in  Lebanon  and  Lancaster  counties.  Pa. 
Possibly  some  will  be  interested  in  the 
way  scrapple  is  made,  aud  help  save  more 
meat  for  those  more  in  need  of  it.  Take 
three  pounds  of  any  cheap  cut  of  beef, 
one  aud  one-half  pounds  cheap  cut  of 
pork,  fresh,  one  pound  pork  liver ;  boil  all 
this  together  until  it  falls  to  pieces,  then 
put  through  meat  chopper.  Measure  your 
meat,  and  whatever  amotint  of  meat  you 
have,  put  the  liquid  the  meat  was  boiled 
in  in  same  measure,  and  fill  with  water 
until  the  measure  is  as  full  as  it  was  of 
meat.  Now  put  all  back  on  stove.  When 
starting  to  boil,  add  three  handfuls  corn- 
meal,  two  handfuls  wheat  flour,  one  hand¬ 
ful  buckwheat  flour,  and  so  on  until  it  be¬ 
gins  to  loo.seu  around  side  of  kettle,  about 
as  thick  as  corn  mush  would  be  to  fry. 
Season  with  j>epper,  salt  and  sage,  turn 
out  in  pans,  let  get  cold,  then  cut  in  slices 
and  fry  a  nice  brown.  Do  not  buy  meat 
too  lean,  as  this  scrapple  will  not  be 
good  if  too  dry.  MitS.  w.  ll.  o. 


Successful  Canning 

In  answer  to  the  inquirer  who  wants 
to  know  about  salting  beet  greens,  would 
ask,  why  salt  them  Avheii  they  are  so 
much  better  canned?  (Ine  may  can  al¬ 
most  every  kind  of  vegetable  and  fruit;  j 


also  meats  of  all  kind.  I  wish  you  could 
have  a  look  at  my  shelves  down  cellar ; 
you  would  see  almost  every  kind  of  veg¬ 
etable,  fruit,  also  beef,  pork,  rabbit  and 
fish.  I  put  up  last  Summer  beet  greens, 
spinach,  Swiss  chard,  peas,  corn,  to¬ 
matoes;  this  Winter,  parsnips,  pumpkin, 
squash  and  carrots.  I  put  up  this  Win¬ 
ter  my  own  mincemeat,  also  mixed  veg¬ 
etables  for  my  soup  that  I  canned  when 


Embroidery  Designs 


No.  754.  Pillow  or  cushion  cover,  16 
Inches  square.  This  is  an  attractive  de¬ 
sign  in  cross-stitcli,  suited  to  tlie  porch 
and  to  the  Summer  sitting  room.  The 
heavier  stitches  indicate  the  flowers  aud 
tlie  lighter  the  leaves  and  tlie  border, 
ShatTes  of  rose  make  a  good  effect  for  the 
flowers,  with  green  for  the  leaves  and  for 
the  border,  and  that  color  effect  is  a  good 
one  on  a  background  of  natural  linen  or 
any  quiet  tone  of  the  sort,  but  since  the 
flowers  are  conventionalized  they  can  be 
tised  for  any  color  scheme.  Yellow  trans¬ 
fer;  price  10  cents. 


putting  up  beef.  We  Imve  our  own  ham, 
l).qcou,  sausage,  lard,  salt  pork  and  chick¬ 
ens,  so  the  grocer  aud  butcher  do  not  get 
many  dollars  out  of  us. 

This  is  how  I  put  up  my  peas,  corn 
aud  string  beans.  In  the  first  place,  al¬ 
ways  be  sure  your  cans  are  clean,  with 
either  now  covers,  or  boil  old  ones  five 
minutes  before  using.  Always  have  new 
rubbers.  Alwaj’S  use  fresh  water  when 
canning  these  vegetables;  none  that  ha.s 


been  standing  around.  Put  rack  made  of 
lath  in  bottom  of  boiler.  Fill  cans  with 
vegetables,  put  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  in 
each  quart  can  of  corn  and  beans,  but 
none  in  peas.  Fill  with  fresh  water, 
screw  covers  on,  with  enough  water  in 
boiler  to  come  half  way  up  can.  Let 
corn  boil  four  hours,  beans  and  peas  three 
hours.  Take  out  one  can  at  a  time,  put 
on  rubber,  screw  cover  down  tight,  put 
back  in  boiler  and  boil  .‘10  minutes  longer. 
Always  have  your  boiler  covei-  on  so  the 
steam  cannot  get  out.  If  your  rubbers 
come  out  from  under  (*over,  just  unscrew 
cover  a  little  aud  you  can  push  it  under. 
Never  take  cover  off  unless  you  put  it 
hack  in  the  boiler,  and  let  it  boil  awhile 
again,  for  it  will  not  keep.  I  always 
fill  jar  with  hot  water  before  putting 
rubber  on  if  the  vegetables  show  above 
water  after  they  are  through  boiling. 

When  I  open  j)eas  to  use  I  ])ut  in  salt 
.and  tablespoon  sugar,  let  them  come  to  a 
boil,  let  remain  for  half  an  hour  before 
putting  in  milk.  I  boil  my  other  veg¬ 
etables  in  salted  water  till  done,  put  in 
jar  with  water  to  cover  them,  set  jar  in 
dripping  pan,  put  in  oven,  let  boil  five 
minutes  with  cover  off,  then  take  them 
out  one  at  a  time,  ))ut  on  rubber  and 
cover,  turn  upside  down  so  as  to  he  sure 
and  not  put  away  any  that  are  not  tight. 
There’s  lots  of  Avork  on  our  farm,  but  al¬ 
ways  a  full  dinner  bucket.  AfUS.  R.  n. 


Starch  Paste 

In  regard  to  inquiry  for  .substitute  for 
thnir  in  making  j)aste,  I  find  laundry 
starch  of  any  kind  not  only  a  substitute 
but  is  far  superior  to  flour.  The  paper 
goes  on  smoothly,  sticks  well,  and  the 
paste  doesn’t  stain  the  paper  a.s  occa¬ 
sionally  happens  Avheu  flour  is  used. 

w.  K. 


Uses  for  Peanut  Butter 

Peanut  butter  is  nice  used  in  other 
ways  than  just  the  children’s  lunch  sand¬ 
wiches.  Try  mixing  a  little  for  a  change 
in  the  cottage  cheese. 

Make  a  “meaty”  tasting  milk  gravy  by 
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blending  a  little  with  butter  in  starting 
the  gravy  in  frying  pan. 

Make  peanut  butter  gems,  using  tyvo 
tablespoons  peanut  butter  in  idace  of  reg¬ 
ular  shortening,  one  tablespoon  sugar, 
one  cup  milk  and  flour  for  a  drop  batter 
with  two  teaspoons  baking  powder.  Baked 
in  a  quick  oA'cn  these  ai'e  very  nice  warm. 

Peanut  butter  will  .absorb  a  large 
amount  of  wetting  aud  spread  or  mix 
easier  if  carefully  aud  slowly  blended  with 
its  own  amount  of  either  water,  milk  or 
cream.  Arijs.  i>.  r,. 

Potato  Soup 

No.  1. — <4ne  and  one-half  quarts  iliced 
potatoes,  two  quarts  water  and  salt  to 
taste,  one  tablespoon  lard  or  other  fat 
("scant),  one  teaspoon  butter,  two  table- 
sj)oons  flour.  P.rown  flour  chestnut  brown 
in  lai'd,  add  butter  luimelted  to  potatoes, 
and  pepper,  if  preferred,  to  taste.  After 
flour  is  brown  take  .some  broth  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  pour  on  flour  until  it  is  ‘kmooth. 
like  gravy ;  add  this  to  potatoes.  To 
this  may  be  added  baking  powder  dump¬ 
lings,  or  served  Avith  <‘rackers.  Drop  dump¬ 
ling  dough  in  soup  the  size  of  hickory 
nut. 

No.  2. — Take  one  aud  one-half  quarts 
diced  potatoes,  one  quart  water,  in  which 
boil  potatoes  and  one  medium  sized  onion. 
When  potatoes  are  thoroughly  done  add 
one  quart  milk,  one  tablespoon  butter, 
one  tablespoon  flour  mixed  Avith  a  little 
cold  milk,  stirred  in  jxotatoes  when  at 
boiling  point.  .Vdd  butter  and  pepper  at 
this  point  and  stir  Avell  in  .soup.  8erve 
Avith  croutons  or  crackers. 

No.  3. — One  and  one-half  quarts  po¬ 
tatoes  diced,  three  cai-rots  grated,  one-half 
stalk  celery  cut  fine,  one  onion  size  of 
(‘gg ;  boil  in  three  <iuarts  water ;  then, 
after  all  is  Avell  cooked,  take  two  scant 
tablespoons  fat,  two  tablespoons  of  flour, 
and  broAvn  ;  then  add  to  soxip,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  get  it  lumpy.  This  is  a  good 
recipe  to  add  clams  to.  In  any  case  of 
the.se  soups  add  w'ater  so  it  w'ill  not  be 
too  thick  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste, 
ahvays  remembering  that  too  much  of 
either  will  spoil  the  Avliole  dish. 


ME.S.  w.  ir.  o. 


The  three  essentials  to  a 
perfect  \^ctor  reproduction 

Mdroh  MdorRecords  ]^ctor  System  of  Changeable  Needles 

Because  Victor  Records  and  Victor  In¬ 
struments  are  scientifically  coordinated  and 
synchronized  in  the  processes  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  their  use,  one  with  the  other,  is  abso- 
lutely  essential  to  a  perfect  reproduction. 

When  you  want  to  hear  Caruso — or  any 
of  the  world’s  greatest  artists — just  as  he 
actually  sings  in  real  life,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  play  his  Victor  Record  with 
a  Victor  Needle  or  Tungs-tone 
Stylus  on  the  Victrola.  That  is  the 
instrument  for  which  the  record 
was  made,  and  only  by  their  com¬ 
bined  use  is  the  true  tone  of  the 
artist  faithfully  reproduced. 

There  are  Victor  dealers  everyAvhere  and  they 
will  gladly  demonstrate  the  various  styles  of  the  Victor 
and  Victrola — $10  to  $400 — and  play  any  music  you 
wish  to  hear.  Write  to  us  today  for  the  handsome 
illustrated  Victor  catalogs  and  name  and  address  of 
nearest  Victor  dealer. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at 
all  dealers  on  the  lat  of  each  month 
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RURAL  NEW.YORKER 


April  13,  1918 


EXPECT  MORE  FROM  A 


-  more  cream 

-  longer  wear 

-  betrcr  service 
~  better  value, 

AND  THEY  GET  IT 

A  catalog  of  the  NEW  DeLaval  Machines  will  be  gladly  sent  oa 
request,  and  if  you  don’t  know  your  nearest  local  agent  please 
simply  address  the  nearest  De  Laval  main  office  as  below* 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  EU  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


THE  SAFE,  EFFECTIVE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE 

WHY  TTAKE  CHANCES 

WHEN  BLACKLEGOIDS  AND  A  LITTLE  LABOR  WILL  HELP  YOU 
PREVENT  LOSS  FROM  THIS  FATAL  DISEASE. 

NO  DOSE  TO  MEASURE  NO  LIQUID  TO  SPILL 
NO  STRING  TO  ROT 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS  ON  BLACKLEG  AND  HOW  TO  PREVENT  IT  1 


Dept,  of  Animal 
Industry 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 


DETROIT, 

MICHIGAN 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts  •> 

Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


LABEL 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Ai  e  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C  H  DANA,74:  Main  St., West  Lebanon,  N.H 


HOGS  ADVANCE 
200  PER  CENT 

Buyers  at  Chicago  are  paying  as  high 
as  18(f  per  pound  for  live  hogs,  the  highest 
price  in  history.  Compared  with  two  years 
ago,  this  is  an  advance  of  200% .  The  de¬ 
mand  is  strong  and  sure  to  continue.  Here  is  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  secure  big  returns. 

Feed  your  pigs 

Reichard’s  Digester  Tankage 

and  watch  ’em  grow  into  dollars.  This  superior  brand  of  tankage  supplies  the  necessary  mus¬ 
cle  and  bone-building  materials  lacking  in  all  grain  feeds.  It  insures  health,  perfect  digestion, 
quick  and  even  development  and  makes  big  profits  sure.  You  can’t  afford  to  do  without  it. 

The  sensational  Berkshire  boar  shown  above — Majestic  Mammoth  229500 — weighed  407  lbs. 
at  seven  months  of  age.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Carter,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  who  regularly 
fed  him  Reichard’s  Digester  Tankage. 

Write  for  samples  of  tankase,  prices  and  interesting:  booklet,  FREE. 

ROBEIRT  A.  REICHARD  15  W.  Lawrence  St.,  Allentown,  Pa* 


Cutting  Out  “Black  Teeth" 

Some  of  our  readers  have  received  a 
circular  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  little 
pigs  just  after  they  are  bom.  The  ad¬ 
vice  is  to  cut  out  the  black  teeth  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Before  placing  the  pigs  with  the  sow, 
cut  out  the  eight  small  tusk-like  teeth. 
There  are  four  of  these  on  each  jaw  in 
the  rear  of  the  mouth.  These  teeth  are 
very  sharp,  and  if  left  in  the  pig’s  mouth 
they  will  likely  cause  tearing  of  the  sow’s 
udder,  and .  the  little  pigs  cut  one  an¬ 
other’s  mouths  while  fighting  for  a  teat 
These  teeth  can  be  removed  with  bone 
forceps,  wire  nippers,  or  with  a  knife. 
Never  pull  out  the  teeth.  Always  cut  or 
break  them  off.  After  this  operation  is 
over,  place  the  pigs  with  the  sow,  care 
being  taken  that  each  one  gets  to  a  teat 
When  the  after-birth  is  pas,sed,  it  should 
he  removed  from  the  pen  at  once  and 
buried^  or  burned.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  eating  the  after-birth  is 
often  the  beginning  of  the  habit  of  eating 
pigs. 

Our  readers  want  to  know  if  this  is 
good  advice,  as  they  have  seen  it  stated 
that  such  teeth  "nvIII  do  no  harm.  ]\Iost 
veterinarians  object  to  cutting  out  these 
teeth,  unle.ss  it  is  done  by  some  one  with 
considerable  skill.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  wound  is  likely  to  form  “canker’’  of 
a  dangerous  form.  These  teeth  are  not, 
correctly  speaking,  in  the  rear  of  the 
mouth,  as  they  are  not  always  present. 
It  is  said  that  they  are  most  common  and 
prominent  in  pigs  where  the  sows  are  fed 
a  very  rich  ration  during  gestation.  If 
some  one  has  had  experience  in  taking 
the,se  teeth  out  it  is  well  enough  to  oper¬ 
ate,  but  a  man  who  knows  little  about  it 
•will  be  likely  to  wound  the  jaw  and  run 
the  risk  of  making  more  trouble  than  the 
teeth  w'onld. 


Tankage  for  Young  Pigs 

I  have  ordered  some  young  pigs  five 
w’eeks  old,  to  be  delivered  in  May.  I  have 
had  pigs  before  and  fed  them  middlings 
and  oil  meal,  fattened  them  on  cornmeal, 
and  they  weighed  175  to  180  lbs.  by 
Dec.  1.  Can  I  use  tankage  instead  of 
oil  meal,  and  what  quantity?  The  pigs 
(two)  will  have  a  grass  run  with  shade, 
inclosed  by  10  rods  of  fencing,  with  a 
gi'od  house  and  straw  bedding.  I  have 
no  milk  and  must  buy  all  feed. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  o.  L.G. 

Digester  tankage  is  a  more  economical 
carrier  of  protein  than  oil  meal,  even 
though  it  may  co.st  approximately  twice 
as  much  per  ton.  In  other  Avords,  5  lbs. 
of  digester  tankage  is  equal  in  feeding 
value  for  swine  to  about  12  lbs.  of  oil 
meal.  Furthermore,  it  is  more  of  an  ap¬ 
petizer  and  does  not  disturb  the  digestive 
or  excretory  sysb'm  as  obtains  when  oil 
meal  is  included  in  the  ration.  For  pigs 
of  the  age  suggested,  namely,  10  weeks,  a 
very  useful  mixture  would ‘consist  of  mid¬ 
dlings  .six  parts,  ground  oats  three  parts, 
digc.ster  tankage  one '  part.  Cornmeal 
should  be  added  to  the  mixture  when  the 
pigs  reached  a  weight  of  75  lbs.  or  100 
lbs.  at  which  time  the  middlings  should 
be  replaced  bj'  com  and  the  animals  fin¬ 
ished  with  cornmeal  and  tankage  mixed 
in  proportion  of  9  to  1.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  idea  to  let  the  pig.s  have  access  to 
an  abundance  of  forage  and  the  more 
green  material  that  they  will  gather  for 
themselves  the  more  grain  that  can  be 
saved.  Digester  tankage  is  by  all  means 
the  most  economical  supplement  for  carbo¬ 
hydrate  feeds,  and  even  at  its  present 
cost,  approximating  $110  per  ton,  it  is 
clearly  an  economical  source  of  digestible 
protein.  P-  c.  mi.\ki.eb. 


surplus  honey  except  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  of  sea.son  and  mauageinent.  'I’he 
proper  management  of  bees  is  too  long  a 
story  to  be  told  in  a  few  paragraphs,  but 
with  regard  to  re-queoning  a  colony  it 
may  be  said  that  this  is  done  at  any  time 
after  the  honey  season  opens.  An  Italian 
queen  may  he  purchased  by  mail  from  any 
queen  breeder  and  installed  in  the  hive 
after  the  'native  queen  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  If  you  are  not  sufficiently  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  work  to  do  this  alone,  and 
do  not  care  to  read  up  on  the  subject 
from-  manuals  of  instruction  your  best 
plan  would  be  to  get  some  neighboring 
bee-keeper  to  do  the  work  for  you.  The 
bee  journals  carry  the  advertisements  of 
queen  breeders.  Bee  management  is  not 
beyond  the  intelligence  or  skill  of  any 
ordinary  man  or  woman,  but  its  prin¬ 
ciples  must  be  learned  by  reading  or  ob¬ 
servation  before  one  can  expect  to  care 
successfully  for  even  two  colonies. 

M.  B.  D. 


Proportion  of  Cream  to  Butter 

Would  you  tell  me  how  many  quarts  of 
cream  are  needed  to  make  one  pound  of 
butter?  w.  H. 

New  York. 

The  numl>er  of  quarts  of  cream  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  pound  of  butter  de¬ 
pends  on  the  per  cent  of  butter  fat  in  the 
cream,  or  the  richness  of  it  as  we  say. 
There  is  about  .84  lb.  of  fat  in  one  pound 
of  butter.  If  cream  te.sted  30  per  cent  it 
■would  take  .84-^-.30,  or  2.8  lbs.  of  cream 
for  1  lb.  of  butter.  For  all  practical 
purposes  a  quart  of  cream  is  2  lbs.  It 
would,  therefore,  take  about  a  quart  and 
a  half  of  cream.  If  the  cream  tested  only 
20  per  cent  it  would  take  .84-:-.20,  or 
4.2  lbs.  of  cream.  n.  f.  .t. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Stiff  Pigs 

I  have  a  pair  of  young  pigs  about  three 
or  four  months  old  which  have  grown 
right  along  and  were  doing  well  until  re¬ 
cently  when  they  began  to  get  stiff  and 
act  sore  in  all  four  legs.  They  lie  in 
their  bed  about  all  the  time^  just  getting 
up  when  I  feed  them.  Their  appetite  is 
very  poor,  as  they  only  eat  four  or  five 
quarts  betw'een  the  two.  As  they  are 
not  too  fat  nor  have  been  overfed  I  do 
not  know  what  the  matter  is  and  would 
appreciate  some  advice  as  to  what  I 
should  do  for  them.  Can  you  help  me 
out?  J.  A. 

New  York. 

Constipation  and  lack  of  exercise  is 
the  common  cause  of  such  conditions. 
Physic  the  pigs  wdth  epsom  salts  in  wmter 
or  slop ;  then  keep  the  bowels  active  and 
make  the  pigs  take  exercise  every  day. 
Add  oilmeal  to  the  slop  of  milk,  wheat 
middlings  and  ground  barley  or  rye.  Do 
not  feed  ground  oats,  boiled  potatoes  or 
corn.  If  constipation  persists,  mix  salts 
or  raw  linseed  oil  in  the  slop.  a.  s.  a. 


Improving  Weak  Swarm  of  Bees 

I  liav(‘  two  swarms  of  bees  that  I 
bought  with  tlie  fanii,  but  last  year  they 
did  not  make  a  l)it  of  honey  in  the  super 
and  only  swarmed  once.  This  year  I 
would  like  to  know  what  I  can  do  to  help 
them  to  make  honey.  Some  tell  me  to  get 
an  Italian  queen.  Where  can  I  get  one, 
and  how  can  I  kill  the  ijneeus  I  Lave? 

Tuttle  Genesee,  N.  Y.  A.  ii.  R. 

If  your  bees  did  not  make  any  surplus 
honey  last  year,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
colonies  were  not  of  sufficient  strength  to 
do  good  work ;  just  why,  one  could  not 
tell  without  knowdng  more  about  the  con¬ 
ditions  present.  An  Italian  queen  Avill 
improve  any  stock  of  native  bees,  but 
even  Ttal’an  or  hybrids  will  not  store 


Periodic  Ophthalmia 

I  have  a  horse  which  has  trouble  with 
her  eyes,  first  one  and  then  the  other. 
They  start  from  the  bottom ;  then  she 
cannot  see.  I  am  afraid  that  she  will  go 
blind.  M.  R.  A. 

Unfortunately  the  disease  present  no 
doubt  is  periodic  ophthalmia  (moon 
blindness)  which  is  incurable  and  will 
eventually  end  in  blindness  of  one  or 
both  eyes.  This  may  be  retarded  some¬ 
what  by  giving  one  dram  of  iodide  of 
potash  in  feed  or  water  twice  daily  for 
10  days  at  time  of  attack  and  at  such 
tinies  keeping  the  eyes  covered  with  a 
soft  cloth,  to  be  kept  wet  with  a  4  pex 
cent  solution  of  boric  acid.  Meanwhile 
put  a  few  drops  of  a  15  per  cent  solution 
of  argyrol  between  the  eyelids  once  daily 
or  apply  it  to  the  eyes  with  a  soft  camel’s 
hair  brush.  It  is  well  not  to  use  an  af¬ 
fected  stallion  or  mare  for  breeding  as 
tendency  to  the  disease  is  considered 
hereditary.  Some  also  consider  it  an  in¬ 
fectious  disease.  A.  s.  A. 


Death  of  Pig 

Last  Spring  I  had  a  sow'  that  dropped 
eight  pigs  alive,  and  three  dead.  She  wa» 
fed  cornmeal,  wheat  feed,  hominy  and 
wheat  middlings,  stock  food,  potehecse 
and  whey.  Would  you  advise  me  to 
keep  her  or  any  of  her  pigs  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes?  H.  L.  M. 

The  sow  w'as  improperly  fed  and 
should  not  have  had  any  stock  feed  or 
condition  pow’der  while  in  pig.  It  is  best 
to  feed  a  breeding  sow  light,  laxative 
rations  without  corn  and  to  make  her 
take  plenty  of  exercise  on  green  clover, 
Alfalfa,  rape  or  other  pasture  daily. 

A.  S.  A. 
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Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

April  IG.  17. — ITolstoins.  The  1018  sale, 
Syracuse,  N.  T.,  by  D,  M.  Hasting  Co., 
l.aeou.a,  N.  Y. 

April  18. — Ilolsteins.  Heard's  annual 
sale,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  by  R.  II.  Beard, 
Cortland,  N.  Y, 

April  23. — Ayrshires.  Hudson,  Ohio, 
by  D.  M.  Henderson. 

April  29. — .Tcrseys.  Burr  Oak  Farm, 
Morristown,  X.  .T, 

May  2. — .Terseys.  Mount  Kiseo,  X.  T., 
by  Edmond  Biitlei’. 

May  G,  7,  .8. — Ilolsteins.  West  Point, 
Miss.,  by  C.  W.  Ellis,  .Tr.,  Cortland,  X.  Y. 

May  14, 1.1. — Ilolsteins.  Second  E.-ist- 
ern  Breeders’  sale,  Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  by 
Liverpool  Live  Stock  &  Pedigree  Co., 
Liverpool,  X,  Y. 

May  10, 17. — Ilolsteins.  Birmingham, 
N.  Y,,  by  Liverpool  Live  Stock  &  Pedi¬ 
gree  Co.,  Liverpool,  X.  Y. 

ilay  18. — 'Ilolsteins.  Sydney,  X.  Y., 
by  the  Tri-Co.  Holstein  Brceder.s’  Asso., 
E.  E.  Risley,  Sec’y. 

May  22. — Ilolsteins.  Ciirlisle,  Pa.,  by 
Cumberland  Co.  Bi*eeders. 

May  28. — .Terseys.  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  by 
Pure  Bred  Live  Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brat¬ 
tleboro,  Vt. 

.I\ine  4,5. — Ilolsteins.  Brattleboro,  Vt, 
by  Purebred-  Live  Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brat¬ 
tleboro,  Vt 

June  13, 14. — Holsteins.  Poughkeep- 
.sie.  X.  Y.,  by  J.  B.  Sisson’s  Sons. 

June  27.— Holsteins.  Greenfield,  O., 
by  A.  W.  Green. 


Farm  News  for  New  York 

(Continued  from  page  661) 

sound  program  for  1918,  the  poultry  ques¬ 
tion  was  thoroughly  considered,  and  im¬ 
portant  recommendations  made.  It  was 
assumed  that  feed  prices  will  continue  to 
be  exorbitant,  and  that  the  price  of  eggs 
will  be  below  cost  of  production  rather 
than  above.  It  was  recommended  that  a 
few  very  high-gi'ade  individuals  be  kept, 
however,  on  every  farm,  and  that  the 
basis  of  efficiency  of  management  be  cai-e- 
fully  looked  after.  Increasing  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  mash  feed  was  advised,  and  the 
use  of  artificial  lights  to  stimulate  egg 
production  where  possible  for  Fall  and 
Winter  seasons.  Keeping  only  one  large 
flock  instead  of  several  small  ones,  as 
lessening  expenses  and  standardizing  all 
products  so  far  as  possible  was  also  ad¬ 
vised.  Those  who  keep  hens  until  the 
close  of  the  war  will  then  be  in  a  position 
to  make  a  profit,  as  feeds  will  go  below 
the  relative  price  of  eggs,  and  there  will 
be  a  great  demand  for  eggs  and  stock. 

Dr.  ,Tohn  H.  Finley  has  set  April  19 
as  Arbor  Day  for  the  eastern  and  south¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  State,  May  1  as  the  day 
for  the  northern  counties,  and  April  26 
for  the  remainder.  This  plan  of  recogniz¬ 
ing  climatic  differences  in  the  State  was 
first  tried  last  year  and  was  found  most 
satisfactory.  M.  G.  F. 


SWINE 


I 

Rivcrvicw  Farm 

Hudson,  Mass. 

Specializine  in  properly  weaned,  8  weeks 
old  DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS  from  mature 
animals  and  large  litters,  offers 

3  BOAR  PIGS 

farrowed  Feb.  4th,  at  $18.00 each, F.O.B. Hudson. 
Orion  Cherry  King  lineage,  pcdigreefurnished, 
representation  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
HAROLD  H.  ROBBINS.  Rhrmiew  Farm,  Hudson,  Mass. 


PICS  SHIPPED  C.O.D. 

60  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  0 
weeks  old,  S11.  50  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CRDSS.  6  weeks  old,  S11.  SO  0. 1.  C.  &  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS.Sll.ThesePigs  arefrom  Large, Growtliystook. 
fiO  ShoatB,  12  weeks  old,  tl6  each.  D.  REEVES.  Ltiinglon,  Mats. 

lOO  O.  I.  C.  PIGSn'rf'pSK’r 

Nine  dollars  each  at  si*  weeks  old.  Some  eitia 
nice  boars  in  the  lot.  ARTHUR  FREEMAN,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

Daw  T  nWfZCBestbresdiug.Largelit- 
neg.  VP*  Aa  V.*  a  tors.  Prices  reiisonable. 

I.  SWAYZE,  • '  LnDLowviLiJE,  N.  Y. 


ForSak-F«llBlooil0.1.C.Pi8S 

pedigree  free.  Vernon  R.  Lsafler,  Middlesex,  N.  V. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

6  and  8  weeks  old,  $15  each;  $28  pair,-  $40  trio.  Not 

akin.  A.  A,  8CHOFEL L, Henvelton, N.Y. 

“HAMPSHIRES” 

Any  Age.  Free  circular.  Also  bulls  from 
Accredited  herd.  Kegistered  Guernseys. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM.  Bird-Io-Hand,  Box  R,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  O. 

gilts,  boars  and  young  pigs.  F.  D.  HILL, Westwood,  N.  J. 

Dan  DolanilPklnao  i"i"iuned  for  life.  Sired 

nOg,  I  OlanU  uOIOaS  by  or  bi-ed  to  Half  'Ton  boars. 
From  dams  weighing  600  up.  E.  ROWELL,  Jr.,  Seollsburg,  Vi. 

RFI  Rn^P  PARM^  Poolville.N.Y.,  offers 
DCI-nUdC  r  »»nmaReei8tevedDnroc.Tersey 
bred  sows,  April  farrow.  FOUNDATION  HERDS  A  SPECIAL¬ 
TY.  Young  boars.  Also  young- pigs,  May  delivery. 

ICinderhook  Registered  DUROCS 

Orders  booked  forMarch  and  April  pigs;  eithersex; 
not  akin.  Safe  delivery  guaranted. 

KINDERHQOK  DUROC-JERSEY  ASSOCIATION,  Kinderhook.N.Y. 


DOGS 


Airedales  and  Collies  i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list,  5e.  W,  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

Pedigaed  COLUE  PUPS  g.&MiT.r.t* 

ALTAVISTA  FARM,  Darlington,  Maryland 


• 

•  • 

GUERNSEYS 

• 

•  • 

nseys 


Chaiacteristic  of  | 

ibc  6r66d.  Xvpo  Year  Old  Heifer  In  New  York  produced 
» one  year  712  lbs.  of  hotter  fat  and  12,270  lbs.  of  milk, 
besides  giving  birth  to  a  vigorous  calf  S  n^ntb  sfter 


Write  for  the 

♦STORY  OF  TUK 
guernsey  COWe** 


American  Gnernsey 
Cattle  Club 

7^  Pderbora,  N.  H. 

-L.e.  Ai^rTTTrrrrrrT 


Albamont  Farms 

Campton  and  Thornton,  N.  H. 

GUERNSEYS 

High  quality  registered  heifers  and  bulls  for  sale. 
Herd  under  U.  S.  Govt,  supervision  for  Tuberculo¬ 
sis.  Write  for  full  pedigrees,  low  prices,  etc. 

J.  e.  HAARTZ,  Owner,  10  Htoh  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS 

“Oaks  Farm  Guernseys” 

FOR  SALE— Seven  months  old,  tuberculin  tested, 
grand-sou  of  Nugget’s  Primrose,  who  has  a  record  of 
15,436-lbs.  milk,  706-lbs.  fat  as  a  Junior  two-year-old. 
I )am  of  this  calf  is  nowon  test  and  should  make  near¬ 
ly  500  pounds  of  fat.  Calf  is  growthy,  light  fawn, 
clear  nose  and  masculine  in  appearance.  Price,  $150. 
Send  for  pedigree  and  see  what  his  brother  did  a]id 
was  sold  for,  WALTER  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  CohsMet,  M«m. 

Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

Here  is  a  Show  Bull  born  Oct.  27,  1917. 
The  grandslre  is  a  brother  of  the  former 
World’s  Champion  Dolly  Dimple  with  a 
record  of  906  lbs.  of  butter  fat  in  a  year.  Price 
delivered,  including  registration  papers,  tlOO. 

G.  G.  Burlingame,  care  The  Fanners’  Bureau,  Inc. 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 


For  Sale»Re0.  and  Grade  GUERNSEYS 

FOREST  DALE  FARM 

2  A.  R.  co-wsbred  to  our  herd  sire,  Jethro’s  Masher  oi 
Forestdals,  39162,  each  . 2500 

1  thoroughbred  cow  without  A.  11.  record,  same 
breeding  . 450 

1  thoroughbred  heifer  from  A.E,  dam,  6  mos.  old . .  350 

2  thoroughbred  hulls;  one  from  A.  R.  dam,  at .  150 

and  other  at . 100 

7  grade  cows,  6-yrs.  old,  sired  by  LorieFs  Masher, 

16622,  and  bred  to  above  herd  sire . 1  60 

I  grade  cow  7-yrs.  old,  bred  to  herd  sire . 1  60 

RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 


Two  Grandsons  of  Gov.  of  the  Chene,  out  of  A.  R. 
Cows.  One  ready  for  service— a  show  bull.  Two 
other  bull  calves  by  a  grandson  of  the  May  Rose 
Hull,  Border  Raider.  All  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Send 
for  price  list.  ARDMORE  FARM.  Glen  Spey,  N.  Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Rotlyn,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Smoiiths  to2years! 
Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BBOOK  FARM.  Smithtown,  N.Y. 

New  York  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn,  “ock’lo?  sai? 

Send  for  list.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN,  Sec.,  Dlens  Falls,  N.y! 


L- 


HORSES 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  lOo 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
SHE  8HADTSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton.  0. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


HEREFORDS 

By  Champion  Prince  Real  and 
from  Prince  Rupert  8th,  cows 

STOCK  ALL  AGES 

If  you  want  the  best,  write 

ALEX  MORRISON  f  Shelburne, Vt. 

Capt.  J.  Watson  WEBB,  Owner 


Aberdeen 

Angus 


The  beef  breed  for  profit.  Reduce  cost 
for  labor  and  equipment.  Easy  feeders. 
Circular  free  with  pictures  and  particu¬ 
lars.  C.  W.  ECKX  RDT,  3 1  N>s»u  SL.  New  York 


Fnr^alanrFvfhanffA  PERCHERON  OR 

roroaioorcxcnange  Heavy  draft  horses 

dRpff  ■IpropoP.nwo  and  3  reg.  H  ol  s  t  eln  Cowa 
H  lieg.  oers ey  UOWS  Jhe  Buyers  Farm,  Williamsville,  N.Y. 

iron  CAf  IT— Between  FOUR  and  FIVE 
^  thousand  young  western 

ewes,  consisting  of  Shropshire  and  Hampshire 
oross-breds;  also  Lincoln-llamboulllet  cross. 
They  have  been  selected  as  being  suitable  for 
Eastern  Farms,  'i'hey  are  now  being  wintered  at 
the  Buffalo  Stock  Yards.  A  large  percentage  of 
them  will  drop  lambs  early  this  Spring.  Price: 
$19  and  $21  per  head,  S'.  O.  B.  Huffalo. 

Personal  inspection  invited. 
INTERSTATE  UVE  STOCK  CO.,  Inc.,  SELKIRK,  N.Y, 

Walgrove  Herd  SHORTHORNS 

Premier  dual-purpose  cattle  of  the  world.  Over  fifty  head 
in  herd.  All  registered  stoclc.  Many  imported.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guarantee'!.  WXINUT  GROVE  FXRM.  W  ..hlugttnivllle,  >'.V. 


Breed  Berkshires — ^They  Pay 

Economize  on  com.  You  can  produce  market  toppers  cblefly  on  inexpensive  feeds.  Write 
to  these  breeders  for  prices,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  “Berkshire  Hogs.”  Address 

American  Berkshire  Association  • 


FGntstoneFarm 

The  gilt  consigned  by  us  topped  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Berkshire  Club’s  sale.  We  are  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  spring  pigs  of 
the  same  breeding. 

Dalton,  Mass, 
.BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

333!  Send  for  ninstrated  Circular. 

Majestic  Mammoth  2295tX);  weight,  407  lbs.  at  7  mos.; 
was  bred  and  raised  by  me.  Booking  orders  for  8  to 
lO-weeks-old  Spring  pigs  at  #20  each  and  up. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whitguem  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna. 

SPRtNGBAIMK 

BERKSHKRES 

I  am  booking  orders  for  bred  Gilts  and  Sows  to  far¬ 
row  in  March,  1918.  Showed  9  Sprlngbank  April 
farrowed  pigs  in  under  6  months  class  at  Spring- 
field,  Oct.  17th,  and  was  in  the  money  6  times. 

«/.£.  WATSONfMarbledale,  Conn. 


Thomcroft  Berkshires 

Selected  registered  sow  and  boar  pigs,  farrowed 
in  March,  by  Highwood  Standard.  45th  out  of 
big,  prolific,  well  bred  sows.  Either  sex,  $25 
Each,  at  Eight  weeks. 

J.  R.  THORNDIKE,  •  Southboro,  Mass. 


} 


Large  Berkshires 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 
BUY  A  LIBERTY  BOND 

We  will  accept  them  at  ten  per  cent.  AlOVE 
their  face  value  on  all  purchasea 
n.  0.  A  II.  B.  lURrENDINe,  Boa  16,  DVNUBB,  N.  V. 


BERKSHIRES 


Order  that  pair  of  spring  pigs  from  us  and  rest  assur¬ 
ed  that  yon  will  get  the  best.  Will  have  150  to  select 
from.  A  few  good  fall  pigs  left.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed,  H.  GKIMBIfAW,  North  East,  Fa. 


Thirteen  PIGS  5‘gJfKsHrR e 

eight  to  ten  weeks,  $10  each.  Registered  Berkshire 
sow,  eighteen  mos.  old.  Masterpiece  and  Longfellow 
breeding,  $75.  Mbs.  C.  H.  FINCH,  Clover,  Va. 


_ 

Ll 


AYRSHIRES 


Alta  Crest  Farm 
AYRSHIRES 

Extra  Choice  Bull  Calves  coior®aKpefout 

of  big,  strong  Imported  cows,  producing 
50-60  lbs.  daily  on  ordinary  feed  and  care. 

ARTHUR  H.  SAGENDORPH,  Spencer,  Mass. 


ANIMALSforsaLe 

Run  mostly  light,  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everything 'gu:iranteea  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


JERSEYS 


Dingleton 

Farm 


Ne’VYtown  Square,  Pa. 

Fifteen  Miles  from 
Philadelphia 

For  Sale:  2  Fine  Young  Cows 

Dim  if  *ne  milked  11,000  Iks.  in  i  year,  under  Ollicial  Teel 


Fosterfield’sHerdReg-Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HEIFEKS  and  CALVES.  Address 
CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Boi  173,  Mtrrislown,  Msrrie  Co.,  N-  J. 


“"Wy.?"'  Reg-  Jersey  Cows 


at 

for 


very  low  prices  to  move  them gniekly.  Bargains 
L*  quick  buyers.  JONES  JERSEY  FARM,  Sauquoit.  N 


Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


3 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  w"te*for 

special  offer.  OATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanqo.N.V. 

WithaWorld’sRecord 

HOLSTEIN  BULL,  with  all  tested  dams.  Ans. 
quickly  to  get  him.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Registered  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER 

five  mos.  old,  backed  by  3,000-lb.  30-d:iy  Milk  record 
and46-lb.7-iiay  Butter  record.  This  is  the  last  chance 
to  buy  her  for  $100.  GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Farm,  Hswclli,  N.T. 

High  Gtaiia  HOLSIEIII MLVES  gteS**!* 

to  SliO.  Ship  anywhere.  Purebred  registered  Hol¬ 
steins,  all  ages.  F,  H.  W001>,  Cortland,  N.Y, 

%  Holstein  Heifer  CALVES 

registered  sires,  5  days  old,  #20  and  836  each. 
HABBY  VAIL,  .  Warwick.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  Flat  Pocket-book 

Cuts  no  ice  as  our  prices  are  low.  Male  calves  half 
value.  Cows,  yearling  heifers  and  heifer  calves 
that  can’t  be  beat  for  quality  and  price.  Herd  sires 
are  top  notehers.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  122- 
acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  R.  1,  Stockbridge,  New  York 

Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

High  gia.le  htifer  calves  eire.l  by  registered  sire.  Dam’s  record 
29  lbs.  Two  high  grade  beifer  calves  and  registered  bull  call' 
$60.  Fifty  fine  fresh  grade  cowe.  Everything  lu  Holsteins  both 
registered  and  grades. 

C.  W.  ELLtS,  Jr.  Maple  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  V. 


[ 


HOLSTEINS 


3 


EAST  RIVER  GRADE 

HOLSTEINS  are  Producers 

They  are  the  be.st  type  of  dairy  cows  that  can  he 
found  in  this  great  d-iiiw  .section.  Every  cow 
in  our  herd  FOB  SALE,  Take  your  choice. 

60  Cows,  just  fresh.  They  are  milk  producers. 
Let  us  prove  it  to  you.  40  Sprlngfern.  You 
will  not  find  nny  better.  lO  Beg.  HuIIh,  all 
ages.  16  Extra  Fauey  Beg.  Cows.  Wire 
us  the  day  yon  would  like  to  look  them  over. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH,  Cortland.  N.  Y, 
i>hone  14-F-5  or  43-F-2  McGraw 


A  King  Segis  BredR|||| 

/Here  is  a  «how  bull,  about  evenly 

marked,  born  Feb.  15, 1918.  He  traces  in  four  gen©  V 
rations  to  King  Segis  twice.  King  of  the  I’oniiacB, 
Hengeiveld  de  Kol  and  Pontiac  Korndyke.  His  dam 
with  a  ‘22.6-lb.  butter  record,  with  second  calf  is  a 
granddaughter  of  a  40-lh.  cow  and  by  a  son  of  King 
Segis.  His  sire  is  one  of  the  best  sons  of  the  $50,000  bull 

King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra 

His  10  nearest  tested  dams  average  28  lbs.  Pi  le*  $13.'>. 
G.  G.  DUBLIN  GAME,  -  Oazenovia,  N.  Y. 


SPOT  FARM 

HOLSTEINS 

^8  Holstein  calves,  either 
jsex,  .$15  to  $25  each,  express 
'paid  in  lots  of  5.  Registered 
bulls,  6  months  old  to  1  year 
old.  Registered  heifers,  all 
ages.  Registered  and  high 

grade  cows.  Large  stock  on 
and  to  lelect  from. 

JOHN  0.  REASAN.Tully.N.V. 


SteveDs’  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

Holstein  heifer  calves,  $15 
and  $20  each,  two  calves  and 
regi.stered  bull  calf  for  $60. 
Registered  heifer  and  bull 
calves  all  ages. 

AH  from  high  producing  dams 

“  ■  ■  H,  STEVENS.  Cortlwd,  N.  Y. 

WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE 

A  FEW  FRESH  AND  SPRINGING  GRADE 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 
TUBERCULIN  TESTEP 

inJann.ary  and  guaranteed  free  from  con¬ 
tagious  abortion.  Herd  regularly  tuberculin 
tested  by  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try.  Also  a  couple  of  well-bred  registered 
Holstein  BULL  CALVES  that  will  plea.se  anyone. 

AVALON  FARMS,  E.  D.  Cartis,  Owner,  Bantam,  Cann. 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard _ $1.00 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1.60 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas _ 2.60 

Citrus  Fruits.,  Hume . 2.50 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 60 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1,60 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1.50 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  .  2.00 

Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dry  den  .  1.60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.60 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1,76 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport . 2.60 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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MilkslwoTeatS 


Just  One  of  the  Reasons 
Why  the  Universal  Wins  Out 

^  I  'he  alternate  action  of  the  Universal — milking 
two  teats  at  a  time — marks  it  as  the  last  word 
in  Milking  Machines. 

It  milks  the  natural  way  and  gives  a  gentle,  soothing 
massage  that  stimulates  the  milk  flow — a.  steady,  even, 
alternating  action  found  only  in  the 

Universal  Milking  Machine 

The  Universal  Teat  Cup  is  another  feature  that 
marks  the  superiority  of  the  Universal.  The  flex¬ 
ible  rubber  lining  gives  exactly  the  same  gentle 
suction  as  the  calf’s  tongue,  the  squeeze  being  in¬ 
termittent  and  always  from  the  bottom  upwards. 

The  cup  fits  any  cow  and  is  absolutely 
sanitary — no  crevices  or  pockets. 

Put  your  dairy  on  an  efficient  basis  with 
the  Universal — a  basis  that  will  elim¬ 
inate  the  labor  problem  and  increase 
the  earning  power  of  your  dairy. 

It  requires  almost  no  attention — it  is 
simplicity  itself — and  it  will  last  a 
lifetime.  With  a  Universal  outfit 
one  man  can  do  the  work  of  three 
— and  do  it  better. 

V/rile  for  prices  and  illustrated  booklet. 

Universal  Milking  Machine 

219  W.  Mound  Street, 

i/Ompany  coiumbu*.  Ohio 


Unadilla  Silos 
Are  Trustworthii 


^They  preserve  silage  perfectly.  Exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  which  make  them  famous  for  simpllcUy, 
durability  and  convenience  expl«inc«l  lu  well 
illustrated  catalog.  Hourt  ft»r  ear  y  order  dis^ 
counts  and  ageticy  Addrens  Box  C«  , 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Unadilla,  N.Y.  or  Des  Moines,  la. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  .‘Street,  New  York 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  Is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Vroot  anchoring  system  that  makes 
It  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  al¬ 
ways  Iresh  and  sweet— it  can’t  spoil  in  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfectly  air- tight.  Hjopsform 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  You  can’t  buy  a 
better  silo.  Also  all  sizes  Watsr  Zankt. 
Our  motto  is  qual.ty  through  and 
through.  Factories  at  Frederick,  Md. 
and  Koanoke,  Va.  Write  for  catalog. 
ECONOMY  SILO  &  MF&.  CO.,  Dept.  J,  Frederick,  Md. 


Compare  The  STAR  With 
Other  Litter  Carriers 

We  know  what  will  happen  when  you  compare  STAR  Litter  Carrier  outfits 
point  by  point  with  other  makes.  And  cn  that  knowledge  of  the  advantages 
found  only  in  STAR  goods,  we  invite  and  welcome  competitive  inspection. 

You’re  probably  considering  putting  in  a  Litter  Carrier  outfit  right  now. 
You  realize  that  it  takes  the  place  of  two  men  and  does  away  with  side 
straining,  back-breaking  drudgery. 

The  Double  Lock  Tub  of  the  STAR— the  easy  Raising  and  Lowering — the 
Swinging  Boom  for  keeping  the  barnyard  clear — the  varied  styles  to  suit  every 
need  in  Rigid  and  Rod  construction  as  well  as  both  in  combination — these 
things  insure  perfect  satisfaction  when  you  buy  the  STAR  Carrier. 


-  .  ,  Stalls, 

Sta  nchlons  ViSitter  Carriers 


Let  us  help  you  lay  out  a  STAR  Litter  Carrier  Outfit  for  your  barn.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  will  aid  you  in  getting  best  results  and  STAR  switches  and  curves 

■ '  i  us  to  lit 


and  construction  enable  ■ 


fit  every  need  efficiently. 


Write  today  for  our  handsome  illustrated  catalog.  It  shows  all  the 
styles  and  kinds  and  will  give  you  new  ideas  that  are  worth  while 
for  the  man  considering  the  installation  of  a  Litter  Carrier  outfit — 

STAR  goods  sold  by  best  detders  everywhere 

HUNT-HELM-FERRIS  &  CO.,  23  Hunt  St.,  Harvard,  III. 

New  York  Branch:  Industrial  Bldg.*  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Milk  Notes 


Common  cows  from  $75  to  $100 ;  pota¬ 
toes  .about  $1  jier  bu..  Apples  .$1.  J.  m’g. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Few  dairies  are  kept  in  this  vicinity, 
fruit,  vegetables  and  corn  being  the  prin¬ 
cipal  crops.  New  milch  cows,  $100  or 
more;  good  veal  calves,  18c  per  lb.,  live. 
Milk,  7c  per  qt,  wholesale.  Spring  pigs, 
$S  to  $10  apiece;  shotes,  $15  each.  Egg^ 
40c,  wholesale.  Apples,  $5  per  bbl. ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  $1.00  per  bu.,  retail.  We  are  pay¬ 
ing  for  wheat  bran,  $2.,50  per  cwt. ;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $2.80;  gluten,  $3.40;  cornmeal, 
$3.75 ;  oats,  $3  per  80  lbs.  Corn  scarce, 
but  can  be  bought  for  $4.20  a  bag.  L.  B. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes,  $1  per  bu. ;  carrots,  $1 ; 
onions,  $1;  eggs,  45  to  50c;  butter,  50 
to  52c. ;  milk,  1.3  to  15c  qt.  Cows,  $75 
to  $100  per  head ;  sheep,  $20  per  head. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  D.  w.  B. 

Hay,  from  $10  to  $13;  oats,  $1  to 
$1.20;  wheat,  $2.20;  buckwheat,  $4.50 
per  cwt.  Butter,  54c;  milk,  7c  per  qt. 
Peas,  from  $5  to  $6  per  bu. ;  beans,  hand- 
jiicked,  $8.50  per  bu.  Cows,  from  $50  to 
$12.5.  Pork.  $24  per  cwt.  B.  M.  ' 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

New  mileb  cows  from  ,$00  to  $150. 
Butter,  50  to  52c  to  private  customers, 
l-'resh  eggs,  48  to  50c.  Apples,  first  grade, 
$1.05  to  $2 ;  second  quality,  .$1..35.  Po¬ 
tatoes  retail  at  homes,  $1  to  $1.10.  Cab¬ 
bage,  40c  a  doz.,  or  $20  a  ton.  Carrots,  40 
to  50c ;  onions,  45  to  50c  a  bu.  Oats,  per 
bus.,  $1.18  to  $1.26  at  auctions.  Ilay, 
$28  to  .$.30.  Turnips,  75  to  85c  per  bit. 
Oat  straw,  $10  to  $12  a  ton.  Dressed 
bogs,  light,  100  to  128  lbs.,  23c  lb. 
Calves,  dressed,  18  to  22c  per  lb.  These 
jirices  are  received  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
where  we.  sell  all  our  produce,  bauliiig 
.'iame  and  delivering  to  private  families. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  A.  T. 

('attle,  $75  to  .$1.50;  cheese.  27;  but¬ 
ter.  50  to  55e,  retailing  in  some  cases  as 
high  as  00c.  Potatoes  (to  car),  00c; 
retail  in  small  lots  at  90c  to  $1.  Apple.s 
very  .scarce  and  no  set  price.  Hay,  $18 
to  .$20  per  ton,  loose ;  baled,  about  $4 
higher.  Straw,  $10  to  $14  per  ton.  Eggs, 
45c.  D.  B.  u. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Good  milch  cows  from  .$90  to  $125; 
bob  calves  from  $4  to  $0,  according  to 
size;  young  i>igs,  four  to  six  weeks  old, 
from  $0  to  $10.  Milk  at  station  for 
March,  $3.41  per  cwt.,  3.7  test.  Hay,  $16, 
loose.  Coi’iiineal,  $4  per  cwt. ;  bran.  .$48 
per  ton  ;  middlings,  $50  and  up  ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $02  per  ton.  Potatoes,  $1  bu. 
Butter,  best,  55o ;  eggs.  40c,  at  store. 
Beans,  $9  per  bu.  Dealers  are  offering 
$1.2.5  per  gal.  for  maple  syrup,  put  up  in 
barrels.  Veals,  13  to  14c,  live;  dressed 
pork,  23e  .T.  L.  K. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y'. 

Veal  calves,  16c.  Milk,  $3.40  per  cwt., 
and  a  premium  for  every  tenth  over  3  per 
cent  butter  fat.  The  average  Holstein 
cow  will  test  about  3.5.  Good  milch  cow.s 
bring,  at  sales,  between  $125  and  $150. 
Smith  Cider  apples,  $1.40  bu.  I  paid  for 
1,500  bu.  rye  last  week  $2.33.  This  was 
for  average,  uncleaned  rye,  with  some 
garlic.  Horses  seem  to  be  high  and  going 
up  all  the  time.  Potatoes  are  going  down 
so  fast  I  can’t  follow  them.  k.  e.  >i. 

Somei'set  Co.,  N.  J. 

Strangers  have  been  going  around  buy¬ 
ing  up  all  the  surplus  corn  for  seed  at 
prices  ranging  from  $2  to  $2.25  per  bu. ; 
wheat  brings  ,$2.20.  Milk,,at  cooling  sta¬ 
tions,  $3.40 ;  eggs,  32c ;  butter,  45c.  Veal 
calves,  15c  lb.  Pork  $20  per  cwt.  Hay, 
$40.  Canners,  in  spite  of  the  report  that 
the  Federal  government  had  set  the  price 
of  tomatoes  for  this  year’s  crop  at  35c 
per  %-bu.  basket,  are  contracting  for  50c 
per  basket.  Good  cows,  from  $75  to 
$100;  horses,  dull.  Potatoes,  75c  per  bu. 
Labor  very  scarce  and  high,  farmers  pay¬ 
ing  $40  and  $45  per  month,  with  board, 
and  in  some  cases  keeping  a  horse,  and  $2 
for  day  men.  Bran  sells  for  $50  per  ton ; 
middlings,  $00 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $00. 
Farmers  busy  bauling  manure,  chopping 
wood,  trimming  and  spraying  fruit  trees 
and  grapevines.  Wheat  as  a  rule  is  look¬ 
ing  poor :  some  which  was  seeded  late  did 
not  germinate  until  this  Spring.  C.  ir. 

Kent  Co.,  Del. 

We  are  mostly  in  fruit  growing  in  this  lo¬ 
cality,  and  have  not  much  for  market  just 
now,  excepting  a  few  apples,  which  have 
dropped  in  price  lately.  In  Poughkeepsie, 
our  local  market,  they  are  paying  about 
$3.50  for  best  grades ;  other  grades  from 
$2  up.  Quite  a  number  of  iiuctioiis  have 
been  ludd  near  us,  and  lately  eows  have 
been  selling  for  from  $0.5  ft>  $10.5.  About 
two  weeks  ago  some  .sold  as  high  as  $190 
(unregistered).  Oats,  ,$1.15  to  $1.41. 
Corn,  on  ear,  $3  to  $5.30  per  cwt.  The 
latter  was  good  for  seed  corn.  J.  ir.  li. 

Ulster  Go.,  N.  Y. 


Dairy  Ration 

I  have  oats  and  corn  on  cob  to  grind 
for  cows,  and  mixwl  hay  and  corn  fod¬ 
der.  Would  ir  be  all  right  to  mix  a  little 
oil  meal  with  the  above  grain  for  milk,  as 
other  feed  is  so  high’:'  C-  n.  Ji. 

New  York. 

Make  grain  ration  two  part.s  ground 
oats,  two  parts  corn  and  cob  meal,  t\yo 
j>arts  cottomseed  meal  and  one  part  oil- 
meal.  I'eed  a  pound  to  each  four  pounds 
of  milk  iirnduced  daily.  H.  F.  J, 


rmsSllo 

spoalns/6r itself 

An  INDIANA  SILO  in  a  safe,  «ur«  lavect- 
ment,  not  an  experiment.  It  la  atrong  and 
servioeable.  It  iseaartoereot.eaaytoflll, 
easy  to  feed  from,  easy  to  pay  for.  It  la  good. 
Sixty  thousand  are  now  in  use. 

Go  to  any  Indiana  Silo  owne^  and  look  at  hla 
alio.  Get  inside  of  it.  Note  the  joints:  no  iron 
to  nist.  Examine  the  wood;  see  how  free  it  ia 
from  deteota;  how  oiose-fitting  it  is.  Then  ex- 
amine  the  silage  against  the  wall.  You  will  find 
it  is  as  free  from  mold  as  in  the  center.  When 
silage  is  made  in  the  wood  it  is  good  silage.  Yon 
and  your  hired  man  or  neighbors  can  put  up  an 
Indiana  Silo.  No  skilled  labor  required. 

Write  today  for  catalog-  and  com¬ 
plete  details  of  our  Early  Buyers* 
proposition.  Address  nearest  office. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

618  Union  Bldflr.«  .....  Anderson.lndiana 

518  Silo  Bld^, . KAnaaA  Cky,  Mo. 

618  Indiana iBIdfr..  ....  Dor  Moinea.  lo!wa 
518  Live  Stock  Kxchanifo  jlld^.  .  Fort  Worth .  Texas 
Bennett  Bros. . Lowell.  Mass. 


If  the  Cow  had  lyr  say 
it  would  be“a 
HARDER  SILO'* 

Better  Food 
Sweeter  Silage 


pVERV  Dairy  Burner 
Needs  This 

FREE  BOOK 


It  tells  all 
aboutSilos 
Qtid  Silage 

WRITE  FOR 
IT  TO-DAY 

‘Fapdep  ‘Mfg.  Co. 
CoblesM,  NY. 


Box  It 


Ensilage  to  the  Top 

Was  your  Silo  really  full  when 
you  began  winter  feeding?  The 
average  Silo  when  filled  in  a 
hurried  fashion  settles  about 
one-fourth.  If  you’d  like  to 
know  how  the  upper  fourth  of 
Your  Silo  can  be  made  to  pay 
$75  to  $100  yearly,  extra,  write 
for  our  1918  catalogue  to-day — 
it’s  free  for  the  asking. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

110  Main  Street, 

ShortsviUe,  New  York 

tS  Convenient  Diatributing  Points 


TMB  front  GAVE 

^"^GRIFHN  SILO  FAME 


Box  1 1 


rin 

ladder  attached. 
Size  8  X  20  -  -  -  $114.16 

‘‘  10x  24  -  -  -  163.40 

“  12  X  26  -  -  -  209.80 

other  sizes  in  proportion. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Hudson  Falls.  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOB 
NEWOATALOQ  DE8CRIBINQ  THB 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-8AVINQ 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simolest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoopj- 
contlnuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per* 
raanent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 
International  Silo  Co.,  113  flood  llldg.,  Qlead^llle,  [’a. 


’mWALt  SILOS 


have  three  distinct  walls,  liequire  - 
no  hoops,  liiconomlcal  because  they  : 
last  longer.  Keep  warmth  in,  and  : 
cold  out.  Absolutely  Guaran-  : 
eed.  in  use  for  15  years.  Send  for  cats-  ■ 
loo,  prices,  terms  and  Aoency  Proposition.  • 
CRAINE  SIUI  CO.,  Inc..  Bh  116,  NORWICH,  N.  Y.  J 


iUHUMUill 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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A  serious  situation  has  arisen  that  is  interfering  with 
the  Government’s  urgent  demand  for  increased  food 
production. 

The  remedy  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  thousands  of 
farmers  who  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  explosives 
in  agriculture.  Will  you  help  the  Government,  help 
us  and,  most  of  all,  help  your  brother  farmers? 

The  Federal  war  measure,  requiring  the  licensing 
of  all  sellers,  buyers  and  users  of  explosives,  has,  we 
find,  created  the  false  impression  that  the  Government 
wants  to  restrict  the  sale  of  explosives.  That  is  all 
wrong.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  most  anxi¬ 
ous  that  the  sale  and  use  of  explosives  for  putting  more 
land  under  cultivation  and  increasing  food  production 
be  made  as  simple  and  easy  as  possible. 

They  have  told  us  that  in  every  community  where 
farmers  need  explosives  for  these  purposes,  they  will 
arrange  for  the  appointment  of  local  licensing  agents. 
They  ask  for  names  of  loyal  American  citizens,  author¬ 
ized  to  administer  oaths,  whom  they  can  appoint  as 
licensors.  In  fact,  there  should  be  a  licensor  in  every 
town  where  there  is  a  dealer  in  explosives. 

Therefore,  if  the  nearest  Government  licensing  agent 
is  far  away  from  you,  get  a  few  of  your  fellow  towns¬ 
men  to  join  you  in  recommending  a  good  neighbor  as 
licensing  agent.  If  he  is  acceptable  to  the  Government, 
he  will  get  the  appointment  and  it  will  then  be  easy 
for  any  American  farmer  to  get  all  the  explosives  he 
needs.  Send  the  name  and  address  of  the  person 


Wanted! 


recommended  for  licensor  to  Mr.  F.  S.  Peabody,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  can  be  done 
either  by  dealers  in  explosives  or  by  customers  desir¬ 
ing  to  use  them.  A  License  costs  l)ut  twenty-five 
cents. 

Here  is  another  way  you  can  help  a  lot : 

Thousands  of  farmers  know  they  ought  to  use  ex¬ 
plosives  but  are  afraid. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  farmers  experi¬ 
enced  in  their  use  and  who  know  both  how  valuable 
they  are  and  that  they  are  safer  than  gasoline,  fracti¬ 
ous  horses,  dr  lots  of  machinery  and  implements  every 
farmer  uses,  can  help  their  fellow  farmers  by  telling 
them  explosives  are  dangerous  only  to  careless  people 
and  explaining  how  long  they  have  used  them  with 
perfect  safety. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  thousands  of  users  so 
we  can  print  their  experiences  in  a  book  that  we  can 
send  to  other  farmers  who  are  now  afraid  to  use  ex¬ 
plosives. 

Please  write  us.  We  will  greatly  appreciate  your  . 
courtesy  and  you  will  be  helping  to  increase  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  food  production. 

If  you  have  never  used  dynamite,  just  get  our  Giant 
Laborer  Booklet,  which  will  cost  you  only  a  postage 
stamp,  and  learn  what  dynamite  really  is  and  how  it 
will  help  solve  your  farm  labor  problems.  Mark  the 
coupon  below  which  tells  some  of  the  commoner  farm 
uses  of  dynamite. 


Mail  This  Coupon 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Wilmington  (30)  Delaware 

Please  send  me  your  Giant  Laborer  Booklet.  I  am  interested  in  using  Red  Cross  Farm  Powder  for  the  work  indicated 
Stumps  Planting  Trees  Digging  Wells  _  _  .Straightening  Channels 


Boulders 

Ditches 

Draining  Wet  .Spots 


Rejuvenating  Trees 
Post  or  Pole  Holes 
Splitting  Logs 


Blasting  Ice  or  Log  Jams 
Digging  Cellars,  Trenches,  Etc. 
Tearing  Down  Walls 


Building  or  Improving  Road.s 
Loosening  Gravel,  Rock  or  Clay 
Filling  Gullies 


Name  . 

Your  Business. 
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The  Milker  Without  a  Fault 


We  named  this  machine  the  “Omega”.  But  all  the 
owners  call  it  “the  milker  without  a  fault.” 

Western  Electric 

OMEGA  Milking  Machine 


As  a  successful  dairyman  you  must  have  more  milk  and  better  milk. 

The  Omega  has  no  rubber  milk  tubes.  It  is  easily  cleaned  and 
sanitary.  The  Omega  is  readily  and  speedily  adjusted — more  cows 
can  be  milked;  less  v/ages  paid. 

The  Omega  is  best  for  the  cows.  Placed  under  the  cow  it  milks 
the  natural  way,  adapting  itself  to  each  cow. 

The  Omega  Milker  is  a  different  milker — there’s  a  reason  for  every 
special  feature.  Find  out  all  about  this  wonderful  machine — what 
users  say  about  it;  how  in  many  cases  it  meant  the  saving  of  the 
herd;  how  it  will  increase  your  production  of  milk  and  lower  the 

cost;  how  it  means  better  milk. 

The  Omega  Book— “Better  Milk  From  Contented 
Cows.”  It’s  a  valuable  book  to  have — get  it  now 
and  learn  all  about  “the  milker  without  a  fault.” 
Mail  coupon  today. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
151  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

500  South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

11th  and  York  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1 14  Third  Street,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

AImo  Western  Electric  power  and  light  outfits. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  Inc.,  RNY-31 

Please  send  me  your  book  “Better  Milk  from  Contented  Cows”  which  shows 
how  the  Western  Electric  Omega  is  “the  milker  without  a  fault.” 
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CALVES  relish  and  thrive  upon 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal,  the  milk  sub¬ 
stitute.  They  increase  in  size  and  weight 
rapidly;  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  no  indiges¬ 
tion —  no  scouring. 

Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal 

should  1)6  used  to  push  the  calf  forward  to  a  grain  diet. 
I'liis  important  move  is  more  essential  now  than  ever. 

Write  for  Booklet 

■  Calves  at  the 

Smallest  Cost.”  If  you  raise  any  calves  write  for 
the  booklet.  It  is  mailed  without  cost. 

Blatchtord  Call  Meal  Company.  Dupt.  54,  Waukegan,  III. 


POWNflUg 

ONEYEAR-^^ 

TO  PAY  :• 


Buys  the  New  Butterfly! 

Junior  No.  2.  Light  run¬ 
ning.  easy  cleaning,  dose 
skimming,  durable.  Guaran¬ 
teed  a  lifetime  against  de- 

_  material  and  workmanship. 

Made  also  in  five  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8  < 
nn°iv>u^>^r1>re  TDiai  Earns  its  own  cost  and 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  more  by  what  it  eaves 

in  cream.  Foetal brinjrB Free catalosr-folderand*‘direct-from- 

fact/ory"  offer.  Buy  from  tbe  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

AIBAUGH-DOVER  CO.,  2171  Marshall  Blvd.,  CHICASO 


in  use 

over 


MINERAL' 

HEAVE^?.a 
^COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ 

S3  Package  gnarantoed  to  jtivo  satisfaction  or  moaej 
bai'k.  $1  Package  sufBoient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg,  Pft 


I 


m  Long  Hauls 

I  T^EEPS  the  cream  cool.  Insu- 
1  lated,  heat-proof  and  frost-proof. 
In  a  test  this  Sturges  Can  lost  only  8  de- 
grees“coldness”in  12  hours  set  in  steady 
heat  of  92  degrees.  Just  what  you  need  for 
shipping  cream  with  safety.  Does  away  with 
icing,  felt  jackets, cones. etc.  Saves  work, time  , 
and  money— gives  better  service.  Wifte  for  k 
booklet  No.  i2S.  m 

STURGES  S  BURN  M 

MFC.  CO.  ^ 

^508  S.GreenSt.  sB 
f  Ctiicago,  III. 
a^.Y.  Office; 

^1650  TermtnftI 
Building 

^^50  Church  St. 

linked  I  Ml MlWWFT^^r 


FOR  CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 
Most  valuable  in  controlling  abortion, 
bringing  after-birth  and  treating  barren  cows. 
B-K  kills  the  infecting  germs,  heals  the 
uterus,  removes  the  alime  and  acid — no 
odor— no  straining.  More  effective  than 
lysol,  Lugol’a  solution,  carbolic  and  cresols— 
muchsafer.  Sendforour  Bulletin 52,  ‘‘Conta¬ 
gious  Abortion,  ”  and  testimony  from  lead¬ 
ing  breeders.  For  sale  at  your  druggists. 

General  laboratories — Madison,  WIs. 

2743  So,  Dickinson  SC. 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Japan  Clover  for  Pasture 

Ou  my  recent  visit  to  our  farm  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  eonver.9ation  with  a  neighbor 
who  is  it  lifetime  farmer.  I  spoke  of  my 
intention  to  sow  .liipan  clover  on  several 
rougli  and  ptirtially  wooded  pieces  of  land 
for  the  purpose  of  making  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  pasture.  lie  seemed  surprised  that  I 
should  think  of  doing  so,  aud  upon  tjue.s- 
tioning  him  he  told  me  that  it  would  he 
oue  of  the  worst  things  I  could  do  un¬ 
less  I  wanted  to  kill  my  stock,  as  it 
would  salivate  them,  iiud  if  left  to  feed  on 
it  for  any  time  would  surely  cause  tlieir 
death.  I  have  Inien  told,  and  have  also 
read,  that  .Japan  clover  m.'ikes  an  excel¬ 
lent  pasture,  that  all  stock  like  it.  and 
that  it  would  be  the  ideal  thing  to  sow  in 
the  places  and  for  the  purposes  I  wished 
to  .sei've.  I  know  that  turning  stock  in 
on  fresh  clover  will  make  them  slobber 
sometimes,  until  they  get  n.sed  to  it,  and 
tluit  it  is  not  best  to  let  them  have  too 
much  at  one  time,  hut  they  soon  get  used 
to  it ;  at  least,  that  is  my  experience. 
Will  you  give  me  some  information  ou 
this  matter?  I  Avant  the  pasture;  in  fact, 

I  I  need  it.  as  I  am  trying  to  help  out  some 
in  this  shortage  of  foodstuffs.  c.  ^v.  c. 

Ihleiitou,  N.  C. 

^lauy  notions  about  pfauts  iind  their 
effect  ou  stock  have  been  mere  neighbor¬ 
hood  gossip  and  tradition.  I  do  nob  .<up- 
jiose  that  there  is  a  pasture  iu  Virginia 
.vouth  of  the  IJappahaunock  Iliver  but 
ha.s  more  or  le.ss  T.cspedeza  or  .Japan 
clover  in  it.  and  tlie  general  verdict  of 
all  who  liave  used  this  plant  as  a  Sum¬ 
mer  jiasture  is  that  there  is  no  more 
valuable  plant  grown  in  the  South.  It 
is  not  a  true  clover,  for  the  reiil  clovers 
all  belong  to  the  genus  Trifolium.  There 
arc  a  number  of  other  genera  iu  the  order 
Legumiuosie  which  are  commonly  called 
clover.  So  far  as  salivating  horses  and 
I  mule.s,  the  true  clovers  are  worse  than  the 
.lajian  clover.  The  second  growth  of  lied 
clover  will  have  this  effect,  aud  J  once 
saw  11  hor.ses  in  such  a  serious  condition 
from  pasturing  ou  Alsike  clover  that  a 
.skilled  veteriiianan  sat  uii  with  them  all 
night  and  worked  on  them.  I  once  sowed 
I.espedoza  seed,  .Japan  clover,  on  a  hill¬ 
side  so  full  of  projecting  fast  rocks  that 
it  could  not  he  jilowod,  and  it  made  a 
good  jFasture  and  no  bad  results  ever  F-ame 
from  it.  I  suppo.se  that  your  Virginia 
neighbors  have  heard  that  someone  hail 
horses  .slobbering  and  tliat  he  charged  it 
to  .Japan  clover,  and  then  at  once  it  was 
lianded  down  from  one  to  another  that 
.Japan  clover  is  dangerous.  The  fact  is 
that  there  is  no  legume  crop  less  danger¬ 
ous  in  a  pasture.  I  have  seen  steers  get 
rolling  fat  on  it,  and  look  like  stall-fed 
beeves.  Sow  the  seed  15  pounds  an  aci’C 
and  do  not  worry  about  the  neiglibors. 

W.  F.  JIASSEY. 


Hay  and  Pasture  Crops 

Regarding  a  substitute  for  bay  ri'cently 
asked  for,  I  have  had  success  with  one- 
half  bushel  oats  and  the  usual  amount 
of  Dwarf  Essex  rape,  sown  on  well-pre¬ 
pared  soil  about  April  35.  It  makes 
(luick  growth  aud  line  jiasture  for  hogs, 
calve.s,  etc.  I  liud  iio  substitute  for  hay 
to  (‘qual  kafir  coru  or  feterita  sown  ac¬ 
cording  to  instruction  given  by  any  re¬ 
liable  seedsman.  I  sotv  in  rows  IS  to  21 
inches  apart,  cultivate  several  times,  aud 
for  green  forage  cut  four  inches  from  the 
ground.  All  stoc'k  like  it.  Cut  it  when 
seed  is  iu  the  milk,  stack  aud  cure  care¬ 
fully  for  Winter  use.  Horses  will  eat  the 
entire  stalk.  Many  Avill  grow  8  to  10 
feet  aud  have  ahuiulance  of  leaves  which 
do  not  shed.  Tor  nutrition  and  quantity 
it  has  no  equal ;  hog.s  aud  pigs  fatten  on 
the  sugar  from  the  cane.  Feterita  should 
be  sown  iu  drills  about  oiie-lialf  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  field  jieas,  as  it  grows  very  high 
aud  contains  large  broad  blades,  u.  A.  n. 

Maryland. 

Indigestion 

We  have  a  horse  bought  for  12  ye.ars 
old,  probably  older,  but  iu  good  condition 
when  bought.  He  was  poisoned  by  drink¬ 
ing  water  from  a  covered  well  in  which 
we  found  a  dead  woodchuck.  His  mate 
died,  but  this  one  did  not  drink  the  water 
.so  long.  The  doctor  brought  him  round 
so  he  did  the  season’s  work.  He  was 
given  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  perhaps 
half  the  season  for  a  tonic.  The  team 
was  turned  out  every  night  to  pasture, 
and  when  not  woi’king.  As  soon  as  they 
had  to  be  stabled  at  night  he  began  to 
run  down.  The  trouble  seems  to  he  with 
his  hind  quarters.  If  he  lies  down  he 
cannot  get  up.  I  feed  nine  quarts  of 
oats  scalded  every  day;  he  digests  them 


well,  hut  stays  poor.  Has  been  fed  for 
worms,  which  brought  no  visible  results. 
Can  you  suggest  anything?  w.  ii.  b. 

Have  his  teeth  put  in  order  by  a  vet¬ 
erinarian,  tlum  feed  a  mixture  of  whole 
oats  and  one-ninth  part  of  wheat  bran  by 
weight.  Allow  one  pound  of  this  for  each 
300  jionnds  of  body  woiglit  at  three  feeds 
as  a  day’s  ration  and  add  a  few  ears  of 
corn  at  noon  in  cold  weather.  Allow  a 
similar  amount  of  clovi  r  or  mixed  clover 
and  Timothy  hay  dally.  Carrots  would 
prove  beneficial.  A  horse  will  always  be 
likely  to  “go  to  pii'ccs”  if  suddenly  de- 
jirii-ed  of  arsenic.  This  drug  should  he 
discontinued  gradually,  taking  a  week  or 
ten  days  to  the  woi-k.  Sujiport  the  horse 
with  slings  in  a  box  stall  at  night,  but 
make  him  work  lightly  or  take  active  ex¬ 
ercise  out  of  doors  every  day.  a.  s.  a. 


Whey  for  Pigs 

Near  us  is  a  dairy  comjiauj’  making 
cheese,  from  whom  we  can  jnirchase  wlieA\ 
Is  Avhey  good  for  jiigs?  What  is  its  aii- 
alysis?  How  does  it  comjTaro  with  skim- 
milk?  How  much  should  we  pay  for  it 
when  skim-milk  costs  us  2%  cents  jier 
quart?  “  w.  o.  B. 

Connecticut. 

Whey  contains  0,”  to  fH  per  cent  water. 
It  is  a  good  feed  for  swine,  being  about 
half  as  valuable  as  .skim-milk.  A  cent  a 
quart  would  be  enough  to  jiay  for  it.  with 
skim-milk  at  234  cents  jier  quart. 

H.  K.  ,T. 


Burning  Over  Pastures 

There  has  been  some  little  controversy 
as  to  whether  it  pay.s  to  burn  over  jias- 
tures  and  mowing  fields  iu  the  Spring. 
Most  farmers  think  tlie  grass  starts  a 
little  earlier  after  this  burning,  though 
this  may  he  because  the  grass  shows  uji 
better.  On  meadows  farmers  think  burn¬ 
ing  the  old  grass  makes  a  cleaner  surface 
and  keejis  the  mower  knives  clean.  I’rof- 
Bennett  of  the  Ivansas  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  has  this  to  say  about  it: 

“Burning  every  year  destroys  the  hu¬ 
mus  or  organic  matter  on  the  surface  that 
would  otherwise  he  added  to  the  soil,  thus 
causing  a  lessening  in  ylehL  It  has  been 
found  by  stockmen  that  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  grazing  is  secured  by  hurniug  evoiy 
three  or  four  years,  dejTeiiding  on  condi¬ 
tions.  If  the  hurniug  is  done  when  the 
soil  is  in  a  damp  condition,  very  close 
burning  will  not  result  aud  will  remove 
sufiicient  of  the  dead  grass  so  that  it  will 
not  interfere.” 


Wound 

During  the  AVlnter  my  horse  slipjicd 
on  the  ice  ami  cut  the  forward  jiart  of 
his  front  ankle  joint  quite  badly.  I  have 
been  washing  it  with  suljiho  najithol  and 
dressing  it  every  day,  sometimes  iodine, 
furjientiue  and  linseed  oil,  aud  then  burn¬ 
ing  away  any  proud  flesh  with  burnt 
alum.  The  la.st  day  or  so  I  have  been 
using  wool  fat,  hut  it  doe.s  not  seem  to 
heal  very  well.  It  is  very  slow  iu  com¬ 
ing  together.  The  discharge  has  very 
nearly  stojijied.  \Vhat  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  for  treatment  so  I  could  hasten  the 
healing?  n.  w.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

Do  not  ajijily  grease  of  any  kind.  Tie 
the  horse  .so  that  lie  will  be  uualile  to 
bite  the  wound.  Twice  daily  wet  the 
wound  with  a  lotion  comjiosed  of  two 
ounces  of  suljihate  of  zinc,  half  an  ounce 
of  chloride  of  zinc,  oue  dram  of  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid  and  one  jiint  of  soft 
water;  then  du.st  the  wound  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  each  of  jiowdered  ahrm 
aud  tannic  acid  and  six  jiarts  of  boric 
acid.  Label  the  lotion  "Poi.son.” 

A.  S.  A. 


Ration  Without  Silage 

'What  is  a  good  balanced  milk  ration 
for  an  ordinary  dairy  of  Holsteins  where 
there  is  no  silage,  but  good  mixed  hay 
aud  cornstalks?  w.  .r.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

Feed  all  coi'iistalks  and  mixed  hay 
cows  will  clean  up,  aud  a  pound  of  grain 
to  three  and  one-half  pounds  of  milk  from 
the  following  mixture  :  Two  jiarts  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  oue  part  oilmeal,  oue  part  glu¬ 
ten  feed  and  three  jiarts  bran.  it.  F.  J. 


Abnormal  Breathing 

A  cow  sometimes  breathes  very  loud, 
and  once  there  was  a  diiseharge  from  her 
nose,  but  that  has  ceased.  She  was 
tested  over  a  year  ago  and  pronounced 
free  from  tuberculosis.  She  eats  and 
drinks  well.  She  freshened  last  Septem¬ 
ber  and  gives  a  fair  mess  of  milk.  She 
is  quite  old  hut  shall  not  jiart  with  her 
just  yet  if  I  know  she  is  healthy.  What 
is  your  opinion  of  the  case?  G.  L.  il. 

Tuberculosis  always  is  to  he  suspected 
in  such  cases,  so  it  would  he  Avell  to  have 
the  cow  re-tested,  using  a  larger  dose  of 
tuberculin.  A  growth  (jiolypus)  in  a 
nostril  might  also  cause  loud  breathing, 
as  might  actinomycosis  (lump  .jaw)  of 
the  glands  of  the  throat.  We  cannot  give 
a  perfectly  confident  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  so  you  will  have  to 
depend  upon  a  local  graduate  veteri¬ 
narian.  A.  a.  A. 
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Tanks  and  Yanks 


WHEN  General  Byng  made  his  mighty  drive,  the  British 
tanks  tore  their  way  through  barbed  wire  entanglements  and 
other  defenses  laid  by  the  cunning  hand  of  the  enemy.  Now, 
the  Yanks — alert,  fearless,  resourceful — are  raiding  the  German 
trenches.  Together,  the  Tanks  and  the  Yanks  will  drive  back  the 
foe  and  win  the  war  for  Liberty. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  men  “over  there”  who  are  engaged  in  this  war  for 
right  and  freedom.  It  is  a  war  of  the  entire  American  people.  Each  can  do  his 
or  her  part  by  investing  in  the 


U.  S.  Government  Bonds  of 

The  Third  Liberty  Loan 


The  boys  at  the  front  need  your  help.  They 
must  have  food,  clothing  and  munitions. 
Uncle  Sam  must  also  build  ships  to  carry 
these  supplies.  To  do  all  this  takes  a  lot  of 
money.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  must 
pour  into  Uncle  Sam's  Treasury  from  farm, 
village  and  factory.  You  must  help  if  he  is  to 
win — and  he  must  win. 

Your  sons,  youn  brothers,  your  friends 
have  marched  away  to  face  shot,  shell  and  gas. 
You  can  aid  in  bringing  them  safely  home  to 
their  families.  Help  America  put  her  full 


strength  into  the  war.  The  quicker  and  harder 
she  strikes,  the  less  loss  and  suffering  there 
will  be.  Let  us  have  peace  soon  —  a  righteous 
peace  through  victory.  You  can  help. 

A  Liberty  Bond  carries  Uncle  Sam’s  iron¬ 
clad  guarantee  that  you  will  receive  your 
money  back  and  a  liberal  interest  paid  twice 
yearly. 

Don’t  wait  to  be  solicited.  Go  at  once  to 
your  banker  or  local  Liberty  Loan  Committee. 
Do  it  today. 


This  space  contributed  for  the  Winning  of  the  }Var  by 
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Baby 

Chicks 


S.  C»  IV.  Leghorns 
R.&S,C.R.I.  Retfs 
B.  Rocks 


Wesley  Grinnell 

Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


pUREBRED. 

Strongr,  Livable. 
From  heavy- laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 


HiLLPOT’S 

aUALITY  CHICKS 


Trade-Mark 


Book 

FREE 


start  you  right  in  profit¬ 
able  poultry  raising. 
Strong,  sturdy,  well  hatch¬ 
ed  chieks,  from  heaviest 
egB-iaying  strains,  safe 
arrival  guaranteed. 

H.  W.  J.eghorna 
Harrell  Hocks 
K.  1.  Reds 
Wyandotte* 

W.  T.  MII.Ll'Or 
Bo*  ]  ,  ErenchtownjN'.J. 


HAMPTON^S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

2..'i00  for  delivery  every  Tuesday  in  April  at  $16  per 
100:  $8..'50  per  !)0:  $4.50  per  25.  Also  2,000  White  Leg¬ 
horn  chix  weekly.  $14  per  100;  $7.50l)er50:  $4p6r25. 
Onler  now  and  get  yourehicKs  Quick;  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  My  free  circular  tells  why  the  BLACK  LEG¬ 
HORN  i.s  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed 
on  earth.  Write  today,  y.  K.  ilSHPTON.Box  R,I*ltUtown,ll.  t. 


Sunny  Crest  s  ““1"  s.  c.  W.  LEGHORNS 

/  ”  — — »  —  ABK  A  TWKMTn.m!  CENTORV  PROPOSITION 

lou  Will  he  our  customer  because  wo  ai’O  breeding 
to  meet  up-to-date  ntilits’  poultryman's  needs. 
Hatching  eggs  and  daj'-old  chicks  from  1,600  breed¬ 
ing  hens.  The  farm  of  <•onser^  ative  claims.  Booklet. 

SUNNY  CREST  FARM,  -  EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


- V 

Park  &  Tilford 

announce  that  the  Mammoth 
Incubators  of  48,000  Egg  Cap¬ 
acity  are  being  fully  operated 
this  season  at  their 

Laurelton  Farms 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

We  feci  that  in  no  other  way  can  we 
serve  our  country  better  in  helping  to 
win  the  War  than  by  offering  to  our 
customers  and  the  public  at  this  time 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

from  our  strain  of  specially  trapnested 
birds— bred  to  produce  large  market¬ 
able  white  eggs  for  Park  &  Tilford’.s 
Stores  in  New  York.  Our  honest 
efforts  to  produce  a  commercially 
profitable  strain  of  White  J-eghorns 
have  been  successful. 

Send  Today 

for  Booklet  and  Price  List 

Laurelton  Farms 

Box  R  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


EGGS  WHITE  LEGHORNS  CHICKS 


i  Jlo  you  want  the  best  for  your  foundation  stock, 
,  or  new  blood  for  your  flock?  Then  order  from  an 
Old  Established  Breeder.  We  are  not  a  Hatchery. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ONLY. 

Our  iiriccs  are  as  low  as_  can  consistently  be 
named  under  present  conditions. 

Spring  Water  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  “ 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS,  WITH  EGG 
RECORDS  UP  TO  274  EGGS  IN  ONE  YEAR. 

3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Inoculated  and  free 
from  lice,  the  finest  lot  I  ever  owned.  Now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  Baby  Chicks.  March  and  April  delivery.  Capa¬ 
city,  10  to  12,000  weekly.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in 
anr  quantity.  Order  well  in  advance  this  year  as  demand 
will  far  exceed  the  supply.  My  Book  "ProliU  in  PouKry  Keep¬ 
ing  Selvcd,"  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free. 
KI>6AR  BKTOGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  T, 


S.C.  Buff  Leghorns 

Winners  at  1917  National  All-Leghorn  Show.  Stock 
or  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  free. 
Eggs  fiom  utility  pen,  $1.50per  15;  $9  perlOO. 
Walter  V.  Olney,  R.  D.Ho.  7,  Naples,  N.Y. 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  selected  breeders— one  and  two 
years  old,  on  free  range — the  re.sult  of  liyrs.  trap-nesting 
and  selective  breeding — mated  to  cockerels  hi  ed  from  ZOd 
to  z52-egg  hens  and  200  to  388-egg  cocks.  We  have  l,800hen8 
of  our  own  hroeding-  “We  potilively  da  not  lell  any  eggs  or  chicks 
which  ere  ncl  produced  by  cur  own  slock  on  our  own  farm."  Circular. 
ARTHUR  H.  PENNY,  Box  Y.  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Largest  Importer  in  America  1916  stYl^ai’n* 

Hatching  eggs.  l>:iy-o!d  chicks. 

All  birds  trap  nested.  Write  for  circular. 

Allen  H.  Bulkley.  Willow  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

45%  in  November 

Our  S.C.  REDS  led  first  4  weeks  of  N.  A.ContestfDela- 
ware  otilcial)  with  46%  production  against  13% 
nvei-age  for  the  100  pens.  We  breed  hens  foregg-type 
ns  dairymen  breed  cows  for  milk.  Our  S.  C.  White 
¥  ¥v/~i¥¥/V¥¥1ETO  unmatched.  Pen  “A  ” 

lir,  IyHIpKIiN  beaded  by  son  of  314-egg 

Ai  Aj  \l  U  V  A1.11  kJ  ‘*B«  by  grandsons. 

Hatching  aggs  LEQHORNS  or  REDS— Pen  A,  hens  250 
to  280  egg-ty-pe,  $5  for  16,  $26  for  100.  Pen  B,  hens  200  to 
260  egg-type,  $3  for  15;  $15  for  100.  Pen  C,  hens  150  to 
20U  egg-type,  $10  for  100«  Tho  BEST  is  tho  cheatest.  Catalcg. 
HOPEWELL  FARMS,  •  Box  IGl-R,  HopewelL  N.  J. 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

heavy.laying  utility  strain;  line  bred  for  the 
last  ten  years  for  egg  production,  late  moulting, 
size  and  vigor.  Day-ola  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  for  sale.  Circular  on  request. 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

For  .QnloT  1  fTil*  F* 

S.C.WH1TE  LeghornnatchingLggs 

Great  Egg  Tribe  Leghorn  Farm 

Owners  of  the  world's  Greatest  egg  producers, 
including  Winning  Pen  73  at  Storrs  1917.  Rec¬ 
ord  2090  eggs.  Stock  and  Kggs  for  Hal.ching. 

GREAT  EGG  TRIBE  W.  LEGHORN  FARM 
P.  O.  Box  43,  EAST  QUOGUE,  L.  1. 

from  free  range  fowls.  8S1  for  twelve;  $<7  per  hun¬ 
dred  A.  J.  SARGENT  &  SON.Waterport,  N.Y. 

Hatching  Eggs&rr.'*dT.ft 

White  liCghorns.  They  are  mated  both  for  Prolific 
laying  and  Vigor.  We  can  supply  in  any  quantity 
at  rea.sonable  prices.  WEWAPPO  FARM,  Midvale,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Vitality  and  Kgg  I’rodiiction 

HATCHING  EGGS  "°SViutv  stock®''’® 
BABY  CHICKS  sA^Vf’Bi'Lrvl'Rv 

G.  T.  SPONENBERGH,  Cookstown,  N.  J. 

BarronHatchingEggs  ‘i? 

pedigreed  imported  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
in  the  Uniteii  States.  Also  White  Wyandotte  Cock¬ 
erels  from  Barron’s  highest  pedigreed  stock.  Write 
for  prices.  THE  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford.  Delaware  ' 

O  1 1 1  A  1/  A  from  Barron-Eglantine  Strain  of 

UnlliKoS.  (.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

bred  to  lay.  ’Wy-Har  Farm,  R.  1,  Denton,  Md. 

Baby  Chix — Hatching  Eggs — Breeders 

White  Wyendottes,  R.  1.  Reds,  Barred  Reeks,  IJght  aud  Dark  Brahmau^ 
S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  l.eghonis.  Utility  and  show  quality. 
Catalog  free.  Bivkkdai.k  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS -EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W,  Wyandottea 

Hibson  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable,  from  trapnested  farm  range,  heavy  laying 
flocks,  lieaded  by  males  from  the  flocks  producing  the  highest  scoring  pons  at  the 
International  laying  contest.  Hatching  Eggs  from  the  same  matings  guaran¬ 
teed  eighty  per  cent  fertile.  Gibson  breeders  are  large,  vigorous  and  will  malce 
*ff  y*”'!'  flock  more  productive  <\ud  profitable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
I  foider  free,  write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON.  Galen  Farms.  Box  1 OO.  CLYDE,  N.  Y.  ^ 


BABY 

CHIX 


From  a  Heavy  Laying  Strain  of 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  heavy  egg  prodnetion,  and  have  rocord-bre.aking 
records  for  heavy  winter  laying.  Averuge,475i  during  winter  months.  Prizes 
won  wherever  shown.  •  LARGE  CAPACITY 


enables  me  to  ship  all  orders  promptly  and  you  get  the  chicks  wlxeu  you 
want  them.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Do  not  place  an  order  for  chicks  elsewhere  before  sending 
for  our  catalog.  Baby  Chicks,  $9  per  50;  $16  per  100;  $150  per  1.000. 

HATCHING  EGGS — $3. 50  per  50;  $7  per  100;  $65  per  1,000.  Also  furnish  chicks  for  broilers. 
A  few  choice  cock  birds  for  sale.  Send  tor  our  catalog. 

LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM  Archer  W.  Davix,  Prop.  MOUNT  SINAI,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Chicks 

Tlatcbing  eggs  from  full.v  niiitnrod,  carefully  mated  farm  raised  birds,  selected 
for  their  prolific  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  We  can  supply  eggs  in  tiny  quantity, 
ill  season,  from  our  matings  of 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks,  Day-Old  Chicks 

We  can  suppl.v  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Piijmouth  Rocksi  (i»d  »S'.  C, 
'White  Leghorns;  Daii-OhJ  DiirhJiiifi.<>  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

Write  for  Price  List  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


THE  HENYARD 


]  Poultry  Problems 

bought  000  day-old  chieks  last  Spring 
(White  Logliorn),  and  to  prevent  white 
diarrlima  was  advised  to  use  nux  vomica. 
I  put  one  drop  to  a  quart  of  water  the 
first  d.ay,  and  added  a  drop  more  each 
day  until  they  were  getting  1(]  drops  to 
the  quart ;  then  I  decreased  in  .same  way. 
'J'here  were  no  diarrlKca  case.s.  2.  How  can 
I  prevent  feather  pulling?  To  this  dav 
they  love  feathers  and  will  eat  most  of 
those  that  fly  around ;  in  fact,  they  ac¬ 
tually  pick  them  out  when  the  others  are 
eating  mash.  Some  are  pretty  bare  be¬ 
low  vent.  The  feather  eating  has  caused 
them  to  get  crop-bound  quite  often,  too.  fl. 
What  remedy  do  you  use  for  crop-bound 
chickens?  I  hav’e  succeeded  quite  well  liy 
giving  them  muriatic  acid,  four  drops  to  a 
glass  of  water,  and  let  that  he  the  only 
drinking  water  given.  I  n.sually  force 
them  to  take  some  through  a  dropper, 
theu  massage  crops  and  try  to  do  it  at 
least  twice  a  day.  In  three  or  four  days 
the  crop  is  empty  and  they  are  ready  to 
run  again.  4.  I  am  having  a  little  trouble 
now  with  sever.al  lame  layers.  What  do 
you  think  is  wrong?  One  of  them,  I  am 
sure,  has  been  crop-bound,  ('an  the  acid 
have  anything  to  do  with  it?  I  have  rnb- 
lied  them  with  arnica,  hut  it  does  not  help 
as  it  should.  Can  you  give  a  cause  for 
the  lameness  and  suggest  :i  remedy?  Are 
you  letting  your  chiekeus  run  outdoors 
now?  We  still  have  patches  of  ice  and 
snow  here.  I  have  228  pullets,  hatched 
last  April;  week  ending  Marcli  0  they 
averaged  114  eggs  daily;  week  ending 
March  16  they  averaged  107  c'ggs  <hiily. 
No  change  has  Ixien  imide  in  feeding. 
AVhv  tlie  droi)  in  eggs?  E.  w. 

Ulster  I‘ark.  N.  Y. 

1.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  nux  vomica 
had  anytliing  1o  d<t  Avith  failni’c  of  Avhite 
diarrhoea  to  develop  in  your  chicks,  that 
disease  being  due  to  a  germ  transmitted 
from  the  mother  hen,  or  from  otlier  dis-  | 
eased  chicks.  Nux  vomica  is  not  a  germ 
killing  drug.  It  is  harmless,  however,  in 
the  amount  you  gave,  and  acts,  if  it  has 
any  effect  at  all,  as  a  bitter  tonic  and 
stimulant.  You  were  fortunate  in  not 
having  true  white  diarrhoea  or  the  other 
digestiA'e  and  diarrhoeal  disorders  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  whitish  discharge, 

2.  Feather  pulling  in  young  chicks  is 
the  result  of  a  depraA'ed  appetite,  the 
e;inse  of  A\diich  is  not  very  definitely 
known.  The  taste  of  blood  often  makes 
young  chicks  unmanageable  and  they  he- 
come  cannibalistic  monsters.  The  soft, 
bloody  tips  of  the  feathers  are  Avhat  they 
are  after.  They  should  Imvi'  meat  food  in 
some  form,  chareoal,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  freedom  to  range  over  the  ground. 
Close  confinement  to  brooders  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  many  cases  of  feather  pulling, 
toe  jiecking,  etc.  When  you  can  get  your 
chicks  out  iijion  the  ground,  even  if  only 
in  limited  runs,  many  of  your  troubles 
will  dis;ippear.  Get  them  out  early.  It 
is  one  of  the  serious  disadvantage.s  of  very 
early  hatching  that  young  chicks  have  to 
he  kept  eonfined  within  doors  so  long, 
('on  1  act  Avith  the  earth,  and,  pos.sihly,  the 
dirt  and  mineral  matters  th;it  tliey  get  in 
scratching  and  picking  in  it  seem  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  need  tlnit.  if  not  gratified,  leads  to 
eannibalistic  Imhits.  Liberty  and  dirt  are 
two  essentials  to  suceessfni  chick  rearing; 
give  tliem  both  as  c.-irly  and  in  as  llher;il 
quantities  as  possible. 

8.  When  not  due  to  stuffing  Avith  indi¬ 
gestible  matter,  like  dried  griiss,  feathers, 
etc.,  and  possibly  even  then,  getting  crop- 
l)onnd_  is  probably  the  result  of  loss  of 
tone  in  the  nniscnl;ir  structure  of  the 
croi).  Your  method  of  emptying  the  crop 
is  good;  the  foAvls  should  then  he  fed  upon 
soft  food  until  their  digestiA'e* organs  hiive 
recovered  their  natur:il  functions.  Wlieth- 
or  the  muriatic  acid  is  of  any  help  or 
not,  I  cannot  say.  1  liaA'c  less  faith  in 
drugging  than  you  evidently  hav<>.  :iii(l  I 
have  iirobably  been  responsible  for  nioia* 
of  it  than  you  Avill  cA'er  he. 

4.  Lameness  suddenly  ai»pearing  in 
members  of  the  flock  lias  usually  been  as¬ 
cribed  to  rheumatism,  hut  with  no  jiosi- 
tive  evidence.  It  has  this  in  common  Avith 
rheumatism,  as  it  apjiears  in  luimans, 
that  it  comes  on  suddenly  and  often  dur¬ 
ing  d;imp,  inclement  Aveatber.  Whatever 
the  eanse.  it  usually  disappears  of  itself, 
and  I  knoAA’^  of  no  Avaj*^  of  preventing  it 
otlier  than  keeping  the  foAvls  under  gen- 
er:illy  healthful  conditions.  Don’t  he  too 
much  distressed  if  you  eaunot  ascertain 
the  cause  of  “rheumatism”  iu  fowls  ;  no¬ 
body  knoAA's-  the  cause  of  it  in  humans, 
and  noht  dy  kuoAVs  A’ery  much  about  the 
nature  of  it. 

My  home  in  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y'.,  is  in 
about  the  same  latitude  as  yours  and  my 
foAvls  have  had  outdoor  range  since  the 
melting  of  the  snoAV  partially  uncovered 
the  ground.  I  disposed  of  :ill  my  foAvls 
e.vcept  my  breeders  late  last  Fall  and 
shall  raise  but  a  limited  number  of  ehu-ks 
this  season.  Small  flocks.  Avitli  the  non¬ 
layers  freiiiumtly  and  rigidly  <mlled  out, 
seem  to  me  the  only  sahmtiou  of  the  ]k»uI- 
tryinan  this  year.  As  .someone  Avell  said, 
“ratriotism  is  one  thing,  hut  going  broke 
is  anothei’.”  H.  B.  1>. 


CoAVs,  $00  to  $100 ;  hides,  Oc  per  Ib. 
Milk,  $3.00  per  CAvt.  for  4.0  per  cent  test. 
Hogs,  dressed,  $28  per  CAvt.  Hay,  $15  per 
ton.  Potatoes,  $2  per  bbl.  Corn;  $2.25 
per  hu.  on  cob ;  oats,  $1.20  per  hu. ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $4  per  hu. ;  eggs.  38c  per  doz. 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.  C. 


April  13,  1918 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Sincle  combs  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Pall 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders,  Mated  to  rich  Ma¬ 
hogany  colored  males.  ICggs,  $8  for  15;  $5.,'>0 
for  60;  SIIO  for  lOO.  Write  for  cironlar. 

H.  QUACKENBUSH,  Box  500,  Darien,  Conn. 

MORE  EGGS 

Onr  he.avy-l.aying  trap-nested  strains  of 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Buff  Orpingtons 

have  done  away  Avith  gness  work  in  poultry.  Free 
literature.  NICKORr  farm,  OHice  4  Midison  Avt..  SpringfielA,  Mttt. 

D  RfkHc  Bred  to  Lay.  Blue  Ribbon 

winners  at  Leading  Shows. 
_  Eggs.  S1.50  for  15;  S8.50  for  lOO. 
CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM,  W.  G.  Horner.  GEHYSBURG,  PA. 

HATCHING  EGGSJ^r^;';; 

Trapneitedstock.  Vibert’sS.C.Reds— Barron’s  S.C. 
Leghorns  and  White  Wyandottes.  Place  your  orders 
now.  Overbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Marlborouah  on-Hudson,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  Rkode  Island  Reds  JJ” '  “J 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
smek,  also  eggs  for  hntcliiiig.  Send  for  circular. 
MAPLECKOFT  FARMS,  Box  R.  Pawling, N.Y. 

S  C  R  I  Rfids  E.8BS.  $8-100;  $1..50-1.5.  Healthy. 

r-  «  h«ns-no  pullets. 

L.  K.  JOHh&ON,  -  Centkb  Bridge,  Pa. 

R  C  ReJs — Pearl  riiiinpaa  lOd  Yearling  Rod 
V.  iveos  reari  uumeas  Hens.  $2.50  each. 

hggs  for  hatching,  15c  each.  Guine.as,  $3  each. 

Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153,  Southold  Suffolk  Co..  N.  Y. 

Barred  Rocks  &S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  eggs  to  spare  at  $2.50 
per  15:  S4.50  per  30.  Our  stock  is  as  good  as  the  best. 
One  of  our  Red  pens  is  headed  by  the  bird  that  won 
the  color  special  at  Pittsburgh  in  1917. 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 
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Ntf)  White  Wvandotte  Eggs 

m  range  stock.  $3—15;  $8—10(1: 


Regal” 

from  selected  free  farm  ; 

200  or  more,  $7—100.  H.  W.  BUNK,  Germantown,  n7y! 

W orld^s  Champion  Layers  oTh  ? 

FROM  ENGLAND.  BARRON  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pen  1.  Egg  records  from  2.52  to  284.  Kggs,  Day-Old 
clucks,  six  and  eight  weeks  old  pullets.  Iiiterestiiic 
catalogue  free.  BROOKFIELD  poultry  FARM.  R.  3.  Versaillei.  Ohi^ 

aa-s: 

S,  C.  R.  I.  R  E  1)  8  f  «o  ni)  _  _  |nn 
MUSCOVY  DUCKS  <  I, 

PEARL  GUINEAS  I  $1-50  per  setting 
CONSOLIDATED  FARMS,  SOMERVILLE.  N  J 

BUFF  LEGHORN  COCK- 
)NLY  $4.00  APIECE 

Si  Brown  Leghorn  hens  and  pullets, 

Ci'mpino  hens.  S3  each.  Collie  Pup.s, 
57  to  510.  Money  back  if  not  plea.sod.  Catalog  free. 
EDWIN  A.  .SOUDER,  -  TELFORD,  PA. 

S.C.BROWN  LEGHORNS 

Kree  range  utility  stock.  Kgga.  57  per  100.  (Hiicks. 
S15  per  100.  Anna  Templeton^  Ulster,  Penn. 


Special  Prices 


SUPPLIES 


LEGHORNS 

Kk'KH, Chicks, BrgedlnitBtorki^'^  U  E  N  T.  KverythliiR  for 

BESTLAYERS.  CATALOG  FREE.  Tb/  \  Poultry.  BIG  CATALOG  FREE. 
CEOKGE  n.  FEKKI8,  985  Union  At.,,  GKANII  KAPIDS,  BIICH. 

HaichingEggs  Brown  Leghorns 

W1.50  per  15;  »8— lOO, 

BENJ.  TINDALL,  .  Kgg  Harlior,  N,  J. 

SILVER  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN- 
OOTTES.  REDS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  BAR 
RON'S  LEGHORNS.  PEKIN  AND  ROUEN 
DUCKLINGS.  A 1  cl  h  a  Ill  Poultry 
Farm,  R.  34,  Plioeuixville,  I’a. 


TIFFANY’S 

Superior 

CHICKS 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  and  Yearling  Hens 

$1.35  eat-h.  FOREST  FARM.  Ropkaway.  N.  .1 


ONLY.  Fifteenth  year.  Sr 
lected  Eggs— Settings— $1.50  ; 
tack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn 


W  I  RCrhnrn  A'"’  EGGS  AND  CHICKS.  Pos. 

ii.i.cgiiuiii  shipping  date  guaranteed  if  ordi  i- 
ed  111  advance.  C.G.SCHRYVER,  OMAR,  N.V 


Leight  Brahmas 

50-S4.50;  100-58.  Hay: 


White  Chinese  Goose  Kggs 

from  adult  stock,  AOcts.  each;  8  for  $3.  Rouen  Duck 
Eggi.  $2  per  11.  S.  C.  Red  Pyle  Leghorn  Eggs.  $2  per 
13.  GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Farm.  Howslls,  N.  Y. 


White  Holland  Turkeys  For  Sale 

30  lb.  young  Toms.  Choice  females.  Eggs  50  cents 
Each  ;  $5  a  Doz. 

PEACH  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM.  R.  F.  0.  No.  4.  Newburgh,  N.Y. 


$.5  per  10.  R.  C.  ItKI* 

EClOf*,  •  92pcrir>. 

DYKE,  Gkttysburu,  I’a. 


Guinea  and  Turkey 


Write  today  for  yours.  EDWI.N  a. 


Large  catalog  free. 
SOI  MEU,  Telford,  Pb. 


OverOneHundred  White  Holland  Turkeys  sau 

Hens  weighing  ten  to  eighteen  lbs.,  $5  to$10; 
toms,  sixteen  to  twenty-five  llis.,  $8  to  $16.  Sati«- 
faction  guaranteed.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


Large  White  Eggt  from 


typical  heavy-laying  hens. 
Beautiful  and  profitable.  S2forl5;  $10  per  100.  Stock 
for  aale.  THE  MsPHERSON  FARM,  R.  b.  1.  Mjllington,  N.  J. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

^^50,(fbo  for  1918#  $10  per  100  ami  up.  Pure  bred. 
Hatched  rierht.  Strong  guarantee.  10  leading  varie¬ 
ties.  Hatching  eggs.  IMg  brooder  offer.  Western 
Branch,  Augusta,  Kau.  Free  catalog.  Staiupbappi  eciated. 

HUBER'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  334  W.  Fremont  Street,  Fostoria,  0- 


BUTTERCUPS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  15  eggs.  $2:  ‘  gg.s, 

$8..'>0.  AIko  Harroii  .strain  l.i-ghonis  ami 
Ikit  red  liocku.  Ciioiilar  free. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton.  N.  J. 


Imperial  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks  stScct 

Eggs;  15 — $3;  30— $5;  100 — S15.  AlsoParkes  heavy- 
laying  strain  crossed  with  Thompson’s  at  above 
prices.  I.  H.  RACORN,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


H,je;g;s-*‘Perfection ”  Barred  Rocks 

The.«e  ’.iiriis  are  mated  to  produce  best  rCBults.  Exhibition 
(luality.  $4  for  15  eggs.  3  settiugs,  SIO.  Utility,  S2  for  I-'i 
eggs;  $10  for  100.  t)ne  mature  bird  from  either  setting 
vorth  more  than  co.st  of  entire  setting.  Price  list  on  r.- 
quest.  -  l>r.  IIAYMAN,  OoyleHtu wii,  I’n. 


25  Best  Breeds  Poultry 

Stock  and  Eggs.  Low  price.  Big 
new  illustrated  circular  Free.  See  it. 
John  E.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


5J/>c  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Poultry  Industry 
Revolutionized 


MARVEL 
COLONY 
BROODER 

9ii  7-50 

Coal  Burning,  Self  Regulating 
S u p e r* A utomaticCheck  Control 
Exclusive  Patent  Features 

The  MARVEL  is  guaranteed  to  perform 
better  and  to  raise  more  chicks  tlian  a  ny 
other  Brooder.  Big  saving  in  operating 
^expense.  Will  brood  60  to  1000  chicks 
‘for  less  than  6  cents  per  day.  Cuts 
initial  cost  for  equipment  to  less  than 
one  half.  Perfect  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  back  in  30  days.  Send  for 
Circular  on  “  Scientilic  Brooding.” 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY 

300  Chestnut  St. Phlla,  Pa. 


Reduces  the 
Chick  Death  Rate! 


Raised  on  HK) 

Steam  •  Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

THE  H-O  CO,,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Members  U.  8-  i'»ocl  Administration,  License  No.  O  f2,s»e 

John  J.Campbell.  Eastern  Sale  Agent.,  Hartford,  Conn 


,Buys  140-Eg8r 
Champion 

Belle  City  Incabator 


Double  Fibre 

Tank,  Nursery,  Self  IV'guIated. 
Hot.  Water  140 •Chick 


Board  Case.  Copper 

ated.  With  $5.2S  , 
Brooder  —  both  only 


$12.95. 
Freight  Paid  Rockies 

&al)owed  onexpresfl.  Guerenteeil. 
My  Special  Offers  proviile  waye  to 
make  extra jnoney.  Order  Now.^r 
bo.  ‘  *■““  *■' 


write  for  Free 
Facts.**  — It  tells  all. 


Lrook.  **  Hatching 

Jim  jRobans  Pres. 


Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  ,  Racine,  Wis. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  tree  on  Request 

H.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Sired,  New  York 


D.L..  rk:.-L-oI’AKK.S’S  TRAIN.  Thompson 
DelDy  LnlCKS  d-oss  Barred  Rocks  @  15c.  Heavy 
utility  R.  I.  Reds  ®  hie.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  Danish 
cross,  also  Engli.sh  @  13  to  15c.  Placo  orders  now  to 
insure  prompt  delivery, 

Maples  White  Leghorn  Farm,  R.F.D.,  Telford,  Pa. 


SP  UikBal  arrknrno  Dak  Hill  btraiii  in  omcial 

.V.  W nnO  LegnOrnS  competition  with  world-lead¬ 
ers  at  leading  contests.  Onr  Aim:-The  best  laying 
aixl  breeding  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns  in  the  world.  Mat¬ 
ing  List  free.  Oak  Hill  Estate,  Uniontown,  I'a. 

Gilbert  Farm  School 

day-old  chicks,  custom  Ixatching.  Georgetown,  Conn. 


(itfO'ofnrHsiIrhinff  Silver  Campines,  WhiteWyan- 
•'OiCning  dottes.  Silver  Medal  at  Provi- 
<161100.  Cookerelfi  forsiLle.  Sherman  Stock  Farm,  Harrisvillt,  R.  L 


DAY-OLD-CHIX"^ 


— - LKGlIOItNH 

A  Superior  Strain.  30  years  bred  for  eggs.  Cu.stomers  re- 
-'ort<10%  average  winter  egg  yield.  180  average  for  year, 
■lice  list  on  lequest.  MILLBROOK  FARM.  Alfred  Station,  .N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks-  S.C.  White  Lghorns 

bred  for  egg  production.  Trap-nest  records  up  to 
37i!.  < 'apacity  il.OOO  chicks  weekly. 

DENSMORE  POULTRY  FARM.  Route  3.  Roanoke.  Va 


Laying  White  Leghorn  Pullets4‘',^‘‘|^x“c£t 

stock,  J1 .50  each.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Kiverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  65,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


HATCHING  EGGS 

Wyckoff  strain  direct.  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns  81  per 
15;  per  100.  J.  M.  CASE,  Oilboa,  New  York 

CffwaanrlPkioLoftom  Utility  Bred  White  Plymouth 
eggs  ana  UniCKS  ^ocks  and  white  Leghorns,  send 
for  circular.  Oakwood  Farm,  Vaphanh,  L.  I.,  M.  t. 


E__.  M.  Bronze,  B.  Bed.  Narragansett  and  W. 
^^S  jiolland  turkeys  K  per  12.  B.  P.  Rocks 


amfS.  C  iT.T.  Red  chickens,  $1.26  per  16.  All  eggs  prepaid. 
Orders  filled  promptly.  Ei.tern  Ohio  Poultry  Firm,  Bcillovillo,  0. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  Vineland,  N.  .7..  egg-la.ying  contest 
is  now  in  its  second  .year.  The  same  hens 
which  wore  reported  last  j’ear  are  being 
tested  for  their  two-.year-old  form.  Below 
is  given  the  record  of  the  full  pnllet  year, 
the  record  for  the  current  week  ending 
March  ”7,  tind  the  full  record  for  this 
year.  Do  not  confuse  these  records  with 
the  Connecticut  lignres,  for  that  is  a  pul¬ 
let  contest. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Wanted-1 00  HatchingEges  arir 

Kgg*  fi-om  White  Holland  Turkeys.  Stat«  price  and 

^uarant6e.  Wcitwood  Faring  Pooltr^  Dept.,  Haunt  Kli«0}  N.T. 

barred  rocks.  On  Free  Range.  Sate 
Delivery  Guarantee<i.  Booklet  Free. 

Beliable  Hatchery,  Box  12,  R.  2,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  sf  ?  aTS 

Eggs,  50c  each.  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  12  for  SI. 50. 

DICKERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  South  Road,  Poughkeepsie.  N  T. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 


Gari'et  W.  Buck,  N.  .1. 
Thomas  Henry.  I’a.... 
Otto  O.  Luhrs,  N.  J... 

O.  N.  Myers,  Pa . 

Harry  H.  Olxer,  N.  .1... 
Overlook  Farm,  N.,T.., 
Oeorge  C.  Wai'd,  Me.  . 
Woodside  Farm,  R.  I. 


Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fiii.,.Ma.ss. 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

Victor  S.  Reichenbaeh,  Pa . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  ,T . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm  X.  .1 . . 


1st  yi'.  'Week 

Total 

1956 

46 

414 

1548 

45 

401 

1474 

45 

3.59 

1689 

50 

.560 

1443 

35 

.548 

1199 

.57 

424 

14,59 

49 

422 

1867 

42 

332 

ROCKS 

1635 

44 

293 

1985 

41 

355 

1.57:i 

42 

303 

1038 

29 

224 

1602 

48 

421 

1214 

41 

308 

TH  ROCKS 

1447 

49 

333 

1302 

41 

487 

18.74 

32 

468 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y . 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 

Lu.s»croft  Farm,  N.  J . 

E.C.  Moore,  N..T . 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  U.  1 . 

Sunuybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J . 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm.  R.  I . 

Sunuybrook  Farm.  N.  J 


1445 

32 

.371 

1412 

40 

364 

1322 

45 

4.58 

1;598 

40 

526 

1761 

46 

413 

1485 

49 

355 

1410 

45 

283 

1460 

33 

.508 

1721 

51 

594 

1,513 

4.3 

490 

.  , 

148.1 

43 

367 

J. 

1253 

34 

302 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  and  Howland.  Vt . 

W.  P.  L.aing,  N.  J . 

Mrs  €.  B.  Elliott  N.  J . 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLA 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J... 

H.  W.Collingwood,  N..T . 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J . 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yuid,  Pa.... 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Will  Barron,  England . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  ,1.. 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Oloverlawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  ,1 . 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr,,  N.  J . 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.  J . 

R.  P.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.  J . 

Harry  O.  Gardiner,  N.  J . 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  X.  J . 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Oliio.... 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Con n. . . . 

Hillview  Farm.  Mo . 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm.,  Jlass. 
Finebeach  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

John  It.  Lauder,  N.  J . 

Lay  well  Poultry  Farm,  Conn... 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  H.  Myers.  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Thomas  Henry, Pa...v . 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Faim,  N.  Y . 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.  J . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

.Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa — 

Herman  P.  Souder,  N.  J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Sunuybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Training  School,  N.  J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J . 

Shurts  and  Voegtlen,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

White  House  Poultry  Fm.,N.  J. 

W.  K.  \Vixson,  Pa . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Woodland  Farm.s,  N.  J . 

S. 


1K2(J 

Iktili 

1802 

171H 

13.6;) 

1312 

1702 

1535 

2212 

2115 

1883 

1489 

1959 

1915 

1890 


1.791 

39 

246 

897 

.37 

291 

1279 

42 

405 

ND  REDS 

1.522 

34 

326 

1425 

46 

440 

1410 

47 

467 

1479 

37 

295 

1522 

45 

388 

1635 

46 

484 

1966 

36 

547 

1082 

29 

379 

19,37 

43 

291 

1843 

39 

502 

20.53 

47 

415 

1425 

41 

258 

1698 

63 

433 

1734 

44 

411 

1674 

47 

356 

1730 

47 

373 

1649 

48 

■  367 

1728 

47 

368 

1714 

44 

278 

1.595 

45 

264 

1772 

48 

387 

1772 

45 

362 

1742 

45 

316 

1277 

35 

238 

1622 

47 

336 

1,527 

43 

277 

1616 

36 

267 

1774 

41 

349 

1436 

37 

351 

2114 

45 

403 

1412 

48 

240 

1719 

46 

486 

1851 

63 

628 

1867 

35 

343 

1755 

47 

408 

1612 

63 

324 

1673 

48 

273 

1843 

44 

303 

1851 

45 

:);)4 

nets 

44 

3:i:i 

1117 

46 

461 

I6r);i 

47 

i  214 

1.526 

49 

273 

2173 

.57 

385 

1815 

40 

340 

1614 

38 

336 

43 
52 

50 

44 
.52 

41 

47 
44 
40 

48 
34 
43 

49 
49 

42 

51 


45 

43 

60 


C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J .  1448 

Romy  Singer,  N.  J .  Ii:t7 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J .  1407 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N,  J .  1740  47 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J .  1758  35 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J .  1754  48 


200  ! 
;)38 
353 
314 
287 
•209 
305 
397 
252 
270 
270 
420 
411 
458 
320 
420 


305 

329 

353 


374 

3:i9 

302 


Totals .  101875  4378  :)0.548 

Preventing  Egg-eating 

I  A  sure  preventive  to  keep  hen.s  front 
i  outing  their  eggs  i.s  to  make  their  nests 
j  in  nail  kt'iTs,  filling  them  about  half  full 
of  straw.  The  lieu  caunot  get  lier  head 
down  to  eat  the  <‘ggs.  d'liis  suggostiou 
was  worth  many  dollars  to  ns  two  years 
ago.  .\r.  .\i.  M. 

New  Y'ork. 


T.x  one  of  the  Wichita  schools  they 
were  examining  the  fourth  grade  pupils 
in  geography.  One  of  the  <iue.stions  was: 
“What  is  the  equator?”  “The  equator,” 
road  the  answer  of  a  uiue-year-old  boy, 
“is  .a  menagerie  liou  running  round  the 
center  of  the  earth.” — C'redit  Lost. 


Raise  your 
Chicks  on 
Pan-a-ce-a. 

Avoid 


.A 


Gapes,  indigestion.  Leg 
Weakness  and  Their 
Little  Bowel  Troubles, 


Makes  Cblcks  Healtby.  Tlie  Best  Safeguard 
Against  Little  Chick  Ailments 


Your  great  pi 
lem  afte 


Troblem  is  not  how  to  hatch  chicks,  but  to 
raise  them  after  they  are  hatched.  You  would  like  to 
avoid  the  distressing  losses  of  the  first  f  e'W  weeks.  Here’s 
the  best  advice  I  can  give  you :  Feed  chicks  Pan-c,-ce-a  to 
keep  their  general  health  good.  Remember  that  disease 
takes  the  weak,  not  the  strong  and  vigorous. 

LISTEN  TO  THIS:  There’s  a  dealer  in  your  town  that  will  supply 
you  with  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a,  sufficient  for  your  flock— irs  to 
keep  your  chicks  healthy;  it’s  to  prevent  gapes  and  cure  thegapey 
ones— it’s  to  prevent  and  cure  leg  weakness— it’s  to  prevent  and  cure 
indigestion— it’s  to  regulate  the  bowel  troubles.  Guaranteed. 

If  you  want  early  broilers  and  pullets  that  will  develop  into  early 
winter  layers,  then  feed  Pan-a-ce-a,  Packages,  25c,  60c  and  $1.25. 
25-lb.  pail,  $2.50;  100-lb.  drum,  $9.00.  Except  in  the  far  West  and  Canada. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

Keeps  Pigs  Healthy  and  Thrifty  Drives  Out  the  Worms 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


HATCHING  EGGS 


S.  C.W.  LEGHORNS 
201-266-EGG  STRAIN 

Pens  made  up  of  choicest  birds  of  a  dock  averaeiiiK 
better  than  best  egg  laying  contest  in  Eaiteru  U.  S. 

Satisfaction  and  Quality  Guaranteed. 

THI  L.  C.  HELPER  FARMS,  MINOA,  N.  V. 

BUSINESS  BRED 

English  White  Leghorns  and  Anconas 

Husky  chicks  fromtrap-neated  layers.  Guaranteed 
to  please.  Booking  order*  now.  Also  hatching 
egg*  and  •lock.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  Sta.  C,  Box  D,  Columbus,  Ohio 

SWEEPSTAKE  BUCK  LEGHORNS 

Winners  of  first  prize  at  Vineland  contest.  First 
pen  ^ladison  Square.  1918.  Hatching  eggs  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Oirciilar.  Write  today.  High 
hen  240.  FKEI>  C.  NIXON,  Quakertowu,  N.  J . 


My  1900  henslaid  200,50 
eggs  in  January,  1918. 
O  h  i  c  k  s  from  this 
stock  in  lots  of  500  or  more,  15o.  Smaller  lot*,  17c. 
Cacklemuor  Farm,  Harvey  J.  Couch,  Odessa,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 


248-282-egg  strain  di¬ 
rect.  Day-old  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  from  world’s  champion  layers. 
Circular  free,  PfinERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton,  N.Y. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

248-2()0-284-314-cgg  strain.  Eggs.  $3  and  $5  per  16;  $12  per 
100.  E.  CLAUDE  JONEI*,  Crtiryvllle,  New  York 


The  old  reliable  winter  layers. 


KOSK  D,««,k|  airknrna  The  Old  relil 
COMB  Drown  LcgnOl  113  oiiiaranteed  eggs  from  onr  prize 
winning  strain,  $2  per  15.  BUUSII  k  SO.\,  .Milton,  Terinoiit 

R  9  K  V  O  h  i  r'  k  «  White  Leghorns, 
Do  K-fj  w#  1 1 1  Vi/  K  9  Barron  strain,  from 
healthy  farm-raised  stock.  Good  layers.  $15  per  100. 
Crossroads  Farm,  Garrison,  Putnam  County,  New  York 


CHICKS 


S.  O.  W.  I.eghoriis,  11c.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  cliicks.  Circular  free. 

W.X.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville.  Pa 


Rirrnn  White  Leghorn  Eggs  selected  breeders,  free  Range 
oarrun  wniie  LBgnurii  eggs  record 

$1  per  13,  C  per  lOU  prepaid-  Wm.  0.  Seidel,  Itrawbeny  Ridge,  Pa. 


P 


ARADISE  Bretders  of  Ht«vy  Laying  Poultry.  Trap  Nested 
y%lll  -rov  e  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

OULTRT  O.  Wb  RHODE  island  reds 

FARM  BUFF  PLY.  ROCKS,  200-EbS  strain 

Day-Old  Chicks.  Hatching  EKsr«  and  Stock  for 
Sale.  Our  1918  Circular  LYeo.  Box  B  PARADISE.  PA. 

PhoooPniiUruPnrm  S.  C.  AV.  LEGHOKNS  are  as 
unaSerOUITrjrarm  „s  the  best.  Barron- 

Wyckoff  stock.  Free-range  raised.  Day-old  Chix  and 
Eggs  from  Healthy  L'tility  stock.  Catalog  Free. 
F.  31.  DAVIS,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Cinciunatus,  N  Y. 

Ad  UI  a  1 1  s.  c.w.  leghorn  chicks 
.D.  rlALL  0  2.000  WEEKLY 

Our  pens  at  Storrs  Contest  have  been  among  the 
leaders  for  three  successive  years.  Breeding  cocker¬ 
els.  -  A.  li.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Hnfph'mff  Fffoe  White  Leghorns.  Same 

naiCning  eggs  breeding  as  Pen  79,  Btorro  Contest. 
I  W.  E.  ATKIXSOX.  WAr.LiXGFoim,  Conn. 


Knight’s  Laying  Strain 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Pen  20  at8toiTs6th  contest  laid  2,2«6  eggs— the  highest, 
record  ever  made  by  a  pen  of  10  liens.  Pen  20  at  Storrs 
6tli  contest  won  1st  prize  in  the  Wyandotte  class,  laying 
1,856  eggs.  Pen  20  at  Storrs  present  contest  is  the  W-ading 
pen  and  bird  No.  106  is  the  leading  individual.  She  luis 
laid  03  eggs  in  15  weeks.  All  male  birds  used  in  breeding 
are  from  hens  with  record*  of  247,  270,  281,  264,  and  300. 
Eggs  very  reasonable.  Guaranteed  75%  fe'rtile. 

O.  G-.  Knight,  -  Bridgeton,  B.  I. 

Belvedere  White  Wyandottes 

TRAP-NESTED  HIGH  PRODUCERS 

Your  opportunity  to  Imy  the  same  kind  of  stock 
that  wul  go  in  our  houses  next  Fall.  We  have 
spent  years  breeding  up  a  fiock  that  will  pay 
a  profit  under  present  conditions.  You  can't 
afford  to  feed  "  just  ”  hens  this  year.  A  limited 
quantity  of  eggs  and  chicks  from  225  to  2.50-eKK 
hens,  mated  to  males  from  250-egg  mothers. 
BELVEDEBE  FAKMS,  Westerly,  B.  I. 

White  WyandottesSr 

Eggs  for  hatching  fi’om  this  world’s  famous  stand¬ 
ard-bred  utility  strain  from  very  choice  farm  range 
breeders  at  S1U  per  100— $8  per  5U-~S2  per  15.  As  the 
supply  is  less  than  the  demand  place  your  order  at 
once,  E.  I.  UNDERHILL."  Old  Orchard  Fi,ni,"Pgughlii(p,i(,N.Y. 

APRKt'Whife  Wyandotte  HATCHING  EGGS 

from  trai>ne6ted  MENS  with  records  from  150-246,  B1  0  100. 
Same  dtook  as  our  Storrs  pen.  Better  order  yours  today. 
BRAYMAN  FARM.  -  Westvillb.  N.  H. 


BRED  TO  LAY)  “Regal”  W.  Wyandottes.  chicb  25c 
SELECTED  BREEDERS  f  Barred  P.  Rocks  “  20c 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopswsll  Jet..  N.Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Eggs  o7S’^“Ct.“io€- 

$10;  50—18:  15— $2.  L.  G.  Quigley,  Gosbeu.N.Y. 


Amotiat  Farms 


offers  some 
choice  settings  ot 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  prize  winuingheavy  laylngWhlteWyandottes, 
S.  (J.  it.  I.  Reds,  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  In  hot 
competition  they  won  13fir.'-t,  8  second.  1  third,  2  fourth. 
6  special  and  silver  cup.  Pricei  rcKonable,  quality  canaiderad 

M  A  M  A  K  O  N  E  L  K  ,  N.  Y. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  ?omTdVrt“f  nm“s 

dams.  272  to  28:i-egg  record*;  hens  with  255  to  27:i-egg 
records.  Kggs  for  ■•ale.  Also  eggs  from  pure  Barron  Leg- 
“  LE\Vr“  . 


horns  imported  direct.  E.  E. 


rVIB,  Ipalacbln,  X.  T . 


FOR 

SALE 


Choice  GoMen  Polish  Eggs 

per  15.  Parcel  Po»t  paid. 

LEON  L.  AVI  LliUK,  -  Marathon,  N.  Y 
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Spriag 

Clean-Up 


¥f  Wite  PatwV 


P^intf  m$ncf  Difinfocti 

Priet  White 


of  poTiltrj-  houses,  dairies,  stables,  creameries,  cellars,  factories,  garages,  out¬ 
buildings,  etc.,  can  be  done  with  less  labor,  in  less  time,  and  you  will  get  bet¬ 
ter  results  if  you  will  use  Oirbola  instead  of  whitewash  and  disinfectants.  Be¬ 
sides  painting  a  clear  snow-white  Carbola  also  kills  lice,  mites,  fly-eggs,  etc.,  and  prevents 
thei^erms  of  contagioiLs  diseiises  that  affect  poultry,  livestock  and  human  beings,  from 
getting  a  foot-hold  and  spreading  in  your  buildings. 

Carbola  is  used  by  thousands  of  poultrymen,  dairymen  and  farmers— by  the  man  with  a 
few  chickens  in  the  backyard,  by  the  largest  poultry  farms  in  the  country,  by  Exp>eriment 
Stations,  by  farmers  with  just  a  few  cows,  and  by  dairy  and  stock  farms  with  herds  of 
tliree  or  four  hundred— and  Carlxda  gives  such  satisfactory  results,  is  so  c-onvenient  to  use, 
tliateven  though  every  day  brings  new  customers,  over  half  our  sales  go  to  jieople  who  have 
had  Carbola  before.  It  makes  no  difference  how  large  or  how  small  your  plant  is, 

Cfirlwla  will  make  your  work  easier. 

Carbola  will  increase  the  light  in  your  buildings, — brighten  up  dark  cor¬ 
ners;^ — make  them  sweet-smelling  and  sanitary — putthem  in  shape  to  pass 
the  inspection  of  milk  company  or  health  authorities — improve  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  Poultry  and  live  stock  never  produce  their  best  in  dirty, 
dark  and  gloomy  living  quarters.  The  liberal  use  of  Carbola  means 
more  dollars  and  cents  in  your  pocket. 

Cjirbola  is  a  flnely-ix)wdered,  snow-white,  mineral  pig¬ 
ment  combined  with  a  germicide  many  times  stronger 
than  pure  carljoiic  acid  but  not  poisonous  or  caustic.  It 
can  be  applied  to  W'ood,  brick,  stone  or  cement,  or  over 
wliitewash  just  as  soon  as  it  is  mixed  with  water — no 
waiting,  straining  or  bother.  Use  a  brush  or  spray  pump 
to  put  iton.  One  gallon  covers  about  250  square  feet.  Will 
not  blister,  flake  or  peel  off.  Has  no  disagreeable  otlor  to 
taintmilkorother  food  products.  Doesnotspoil  by  stand¬ 
ing  so  can  be  kept  re;idy  to  use  when  wanted  or  ona  rainy 
•lay.  Harmless  to  smallest  chick  and  to  stock  that  lick  it. 
The  dry  powder  is  an  unexcelled  lice  powder  for  use  on 
poultry,  horses,  cattle  or  liogs.  Give  it  a  trial. 

10  lbs.  (10  gals.)  $1  and  postage  20  lbs.  (20gals.)  $2  delivered 
50  lbs.  (50  gals.)  $4  delivered 
Trial  package  and  interesting  booklet  for  25c  postpaid. 

Your  hnrdware,  Keed,  pa^nt  or  drug  dealer  liae  Car¬ 
bola  or  can  get  If  not,  order  direct — shipment  f»i 
parcel  post  or  express  the  day  order  is  received. 


r 


CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 
IDept.  R  7  East  42nd  Street 


New  York 


^Get  Galloway’s  Low  { 
Direct  Price 

'  Do  thUi  first  Don’t  think  of 
investing  in  »  separator  until 
you  learn  vrhat  a  big  separator  ' 

value  you  can  get  dire^ct  from  Galloway, 

^Sanitary  Separator  Modola 


Kb  the  sensation  of  all  separators. 

olei 


_  ^n- 

1  eatlonal  in  oonstruotion.  ofean  skimming, 
_anitation,  easy  cleaning  and  durability. 
The  features  of  the  Galloway  Sanitary  Bepmtor 
combine  the  new  aod  best  aavaDta^ros  of  all  hwh 
ffrade separators.  Buy  aOalloway  and  yoo^et 
*  be  best  of  all  embodied  In  one  perf^t  maemne. 
Pour  biir  sizes  at  four  low  prices*  Ii/very 
r’  size  ffuarantei^  to  eldm  to  rated  capacity. 
Sold  on  180  milkinir  test  In  your  own  dairy 
_ b^ore  you  decide  to  keep  It* 

Engines— Spreaders— Tractors 

f  Galloway  also  makes  Bn^Ines.  Spreaders,  ^ 

1  Tractors  and  selJa  them  direct,  too,  at  low* 

I  cst  factory  prices.  I>on'torderRny  iraple- 
I  mentuntilyousetGalloway'sfactorypnce* 

Write  For  FREE  Book 

1  Get  this  money-savinfir  baying  epilde  Cn 
■  *  *  '  youDuy.  It  jpoints  tbe 

'8 

_  _ _ C_  . _ - 

I  auppUes.  Close  shippintr  points  save 
you  freight.  Write  t^ay  for  book. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  Box  273 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


MAKE  PAY 

Jjv-t  US  perfect  your  SEND  SiFSTV  Skrvick  0r>KP0B4TJ0N 
invention  and  get  FOR  29  Buoadwav 

youapateut.  CIRCULAR  new  voaK  city 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years*  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  tb-  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DEUVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wbolesaie  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  infoi-mation  FRKE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Eonse  In  America— Estab.lSia. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


sole  boots  or  shoes.  Rust-prooL  water-proof,  ke^ 
feet  dry.  warm,  comfortable.^  r  or  farm,  railroad, 
fairtoryor  mine.  Elasy  walking,  noiseless,  fit  fine, 
tvemovable  friction  taps  easily  replaced  atsmall  c^t, 
take  up  wear,  prevent  slipping.  Removable  cushion 
feltsofra,  best  feather  uppers.  GUARANTEEDbreak- 
proof  bottoms.  Thousands  of  delighted  users.  Money 
tock  if  not  satisfied.  Free  catalog  gives  prices  on  all 
styles  and  heights. 


fisCBO^ 


CREAM 

^^EPARATORS 


“US  FOR  A  ‘u  s: 


Daylight  all  time  in  home.  Will  wash, 
chum,  fan,  toast,  supply  electric  flat  iron, 
save  hundreds  of  steps,  provide  water  all 
over  house.  Operating  cost  low.  A  com¬ 
fort  and  a  joy. 


Greatest  thing  out  for  the  farm  Send  for  full  particulars 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 


Chicago,  III. 


BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT, 

Portland,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Oakland,  Cal. 


All  Sorts 


Sorting  Bartlett  Pears  with  Grader 

If  any  of  your  readers  have  sorted 
Bartlett  pears  .sueee.s.sfully  with  an  ap¬ 
ple  grader,  will  tliey  give  the  name  of 
the  grader  used?  D.  D.  s. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

We  have  never  used  a  grader  on  Bart¬ 
lett  pears.  Kleffer  works  fairly  well  on  a 
type  which  is  not  now  on  the  market  be¬ 
cause  it  handles  apples  too  roughly. 
This  type  has  rings  of  various  sizes  and 
passes  the  fruit  from  one  to  another  until 
it  finds  one  it  can  drop  through.  The 
fruit  gets  a  little  bump  every  time  it  is 
passed  along,  and  each  bump  leaves  a 
little  bruise,  so  a  big  apple  may  have  a 
good  many  bruises  on  it  by  the  time  it 
gets  to  the  barrel. 

Apple  graders  are  of  two  general  types, 
those  which  weigh  the  fruit  and  those 
w’hieh  measure  it.  The  weighing  ma¬ 
chines  should  work  well  on  pears.  Thei’O 
are  three  types  of  measuring  machines ; 
those  which  test  the  fruit  on  rings  of 
fixed  .size ;  those  which  place  the  fruit 
in  a  ring  or  cup  which  becomes  larger 
until  the  fruit  drops  through ;  and  those 
which  try  the  fruit  between  a  roller  and 
a  moving  belt  until  it  finds  a  place  where 
it  can  drop  through.  The  first  of  these, 
the  ring  type,  is  useful  mainly  where 
speed  is  desired  and  where  slight  bruising 
does  no  great  harm.  Unless  very  com¬ 
plex,  all  machines  of  this  type  make  tlie 
largest  fruit  travel  the  farthest  on  a 
rough  road.  Machines  of  the  second  or 
expanding  cup  type  are  very  satisfactory 
for  apples,  hut  lack  cajiacity  in  handling 
small  fruit,  and  do  not  do  very  accurate 
W’ork  on  long  fruit,  such  as  pears  or 
Gilliflower  apples.  They  can  handle  only 
so  many  apples  a  minute  whether  they  are 
two  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  best 
of  these  machines  is  not  on  the  market 
now  because  of  patent  law  troubles,  but 
there  are  several  others  wdiich  are  giving 
good  satisfaction.  This  is  the  best  type 
to  use  for  applea  Machines  of  the  belt 
and  roller  type  are  not  well  suited  for 
apples  because  they  are  apt  to  measure 
the  distance  from  stem  to  blossom  ends 
instead  of  at  right  angles  to  this.  They 
are  giving  good  service  in  the  packing  of 
peaches,  tomatoes,  oranges,  etc.,  and  would 
probably  be  best  for  pears.  A.  c.  w. 

A  South  Jersey  Farm  Statement 

I  have  read  the  article,  “Sales  from  a 
Small  Farm,”  on  page  412,  and  I  thought 
it  T  ^uld  be  interesting  to  .some  of  your 
readers  to  know  what  a  farm  was  produc¬ 
ing  in  this  section.  A  short  time  ago  I 
was  called  in  by  a  neighboring  farmer  to 
help  him  figure  his  income  tax,  and  from 
memory  I  give  the  following  figures: 
Total  net  I’cceipts  (after  deduct¬ 
ing  freight,  cartage  and  ex- 

pressagel  . . 

Expenses — 

Labor . .$2,100 

Materials  and  supi)lies 
(fertilizers,  manure, 
etc. ) 

Feed . , .  Til.T 

Hampers,  baskets,  crate.s  1,250 
Wear,  tear,  repairs  and 

depreciation  .  750 

-  6,175 

Total  net  income .  $6,725 

On  this  net  income  this  farmer  paid  an 
income  tax  of  $157. 

The  farm  consists  of  45  acres  and  has 
about  2,500  peach  trees  on  it.  The  crops 
grown  are  early  corn  (roasting  ears), 
peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  horseradish  and 
peaches.  The  crops  are  sent  to  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  by  freight,  expi’ess  and  auto 
truck  and  are  sold  on  commission  by  mer¬ 
chants  there.  The  prices  for  the  crops 
last  year  were  good  and  run  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Peas,  per  bushel . $1.50  to  $.5.00 

Bean.s,  per  bushel .  1 .50  to  .3.00 

Corm  per  100  ears .  1.50  to  3.25 

Tomatoes,  per  crate  holding 

%  bushel .  1.00  to  2.00 

Peaches,  per  crate  holding 

%  bushel .  1.75  to  3. .50 

Horseradish,  per  lb . 05  to  .08 

On  this  farm  the  owner  and  his  hired 
man  do  all  the  work  except  when  the 
crops  are  gathered,  when  Italians  gather 
them,  doing  it  by  piece  work.  There  is 
practically  nothing  to  do  on  this  farm 
from  October  15  to  March  1  except  hauling 
five  to  six  cars  of  mauure  and  a  car  of 
fertili'/er.  and  from  observation  I  believe 


this  kind  of  farming  is  about  the  easiest 
and  nets  the  most  money  per  acre  of  any 
kind  I  know.  I  might  add  this  farm  was 
bought  by  the  present  ow’ner  eight  years 
ago  for  ,$4,500,  but  it  was  without  fruit. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.  T.P.  A- 


Concrete  for  Roof  and  Tank 

We  have  an  eight-foot  piazza  ou  the 
south  side  of  our  ell,  closed  at  the  east 
and  west  ends  by  other  buildings.  The 
rafters  are  about  nine  feet  long  and  have 
an  incline  of  about  two  feet  in  this 
length.  The  roof  is  shingled  but  has 
leaked  during  a  heavy  shower  from  the 
first.  The  pow  from  the  ell  roof,  which 
is  slated,  slides  onto  the  piazza  roof,  and 
has  to  be_  kept  shoveled  off,  or  it  i.s  liable 
to  form  ice  and  cause  the  water  to  set 
back  under  the  shingle.s.  Taken  alto¬ 
gether,  it  is  very  unsatisfactory.  What  is 
the  best  material  for  this  piazza  roof? 
Tin  is  out  of  the  question.  Hlate  has  all 
the  disadvantages  of  shingles,  with  the 
additional  one  of  breakage.  I.s  it  prac¬ 
tical  to  use  Portland  cement?  I  have 
thought  of  covering  the  present  roof  with 
small-meshed  chicken  fence  wire,  drive  a 
few  nails,  leaving  the  heads  out  half  an 
inch  or  so,  and  then  cover  with  about  an 
inch  of  cement.  Will  this  give  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  roof?  .Some  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  f.amily 
should  be  able  to  tell. 

We  have  a  cistern  in  the  attic  limal 
with  what  was  supposed  to  be  first  qual¬ 
ity  sheet  copper.  This  took  to  leaking  in 
a  few  years,  and  was  found  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  honeycombed  in  some  places.  I 
was  advised  to  paint  the  inside  with  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  cement  and  one  of 
fine  flour.  I  first  tried  a  stiff  brush,  but 
found  I  could  not  do  a  good  job.  I  then 
made  a  thick  paste  and  applie<l  with  a 
trowel,  using  as  little  as  I  could  and 
cover.  This  was  several  years  ago,  and 
the  tank  has  not  leaked  since. 

Massachusetta  l.  f.  gray. 

R.  N.-T. — Some  years  ago  a  number  of 
our  people  described  their  plan  of  using 
cement  for  a  roof.  They  were  well 
pleased  with  the  results,  although  there 
were  a  few  reports  of  cracking.  Recent- 
b'  there  have  not  been  many  reports  of 
this  work,  and  we  do  not  know  whether 
thf'se  roofs  gave  full  satisfaction  or  not 
after  several  years  of  use.  We  would 
like  to  have  the  experience  of  our  readers 
in  this  matter.  We  might  obtain  advice 
based  ou  theory,  but  we  prefer  to  have 
actual  experience  from  those  who  have 
tried  these  roofs  through  a  terra  of  yeara 


About  the  “Bugless”  Potato 

The  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station 
states  that  some  of  the  Western  farm 
papers  are  adviu’tising  a  so-called  “bug¬ 
less  potato.”  It  is  claimed  that  while 
these  plants  are  not  absolutely  free  from 
bug.s,  they  are  immune  to  some  extent,  so 
that  poi.son  spraying  is  not  necessary. 
The  “hugless”  potato  was  tested  in  North 
Dakota  aud  it  was  found  that  in  spite  of 
one  spraying,  the  leaves  were  stripped 
off  the  vines  by  the  late-batcbed  bugs. 
The  potato  itself  wa.s  not  uniform  in  size 
or  appearance.  In  fact,  the  lot  seemed 
to  be  mixi'd  up.  Everyone  who  has  ex¬ 
perimented  with  different  potato  varieties 
knows  that  they  differ  more  or  leas  in 
their  ability  to  withstand  the  bug.  For 
instance,  the  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2 
variety  has  a  hard,  leathery  foliage  which 
the  bugs  do  not  like  as  well  as  they  do 
the  leaves  of  more  tender  varieties.  Thus 
has  been  noticed  frequently,  but  there  is 
no  variety  so  far  reported  which  is  so 
tough  and  hard  that  the  bugs  c;annot  and 
will  not  destroy  it  if  left  unsprayed.  The 
bugless  potato  may  sell  as  a  novelty  to 
tliose  who  are  trying  to  escape  work,  but 
our  advice  is  to  buy  the  beat  yielding  po¬ 
tato  that  we  know  of  and  fight  the  bug  in 
the  same  old  way.  Do  not  bank  on  the 
hope  that  the  bugs  will  enforce  a  potato¬ 
less  day !  _ _ 

Left-hand  Plows 

Knowing  that  you  favor  both  sides  of 
a  question,  I  thought  I  would  appeal  to 
you  in  regard  to  what  W.  II.  Arnold  had 
to  say  concerning  the  discontinued  man¬ 
ufacture  of  left-hand  plows.  In  theory 
or  in  practice  I  ask  what  is  the  differ¬ 
ence?  Only  that  mold-board  and  hitch- 
board  and  hitch  are  turned  to  the  left  in¬ 
stead  of  right.'  The  same  make  of  plow 
in  right  or  left-hand  style  have  the  same 
turn  in  the  mold-board.  Take  a  sulky 
two-furrow,  two-way  plow.  Here  you 
have  a  plow  with  the  left  and  right-hand 
mold-board.  You  throw  the  furrows  all 
one  way,  and  w'hcn  you  get  done  you  c-an- 
not  tell  which  is  the  left-hand  mold¬ 
board’s  work  from  the  i-ight.  I  am  not 
talking  from  the  manufacturer’s  jaiint. 
but  from  the  work  I  have  seen  done,  and 
what  I  have  done  myself.  It  is  mostly 
what  a  man  gets  usecl  to,  but  if  a  plow¬ 
man  knows  how  to  set  bis  plow,  no  mat¬ 
ter  wlmt  he  prefers,  I  cannot  see  where 
the  quality  or  convenience  in  the  left- 
hand  plow  is.  Surely  the  manufacturer 
knows  which  plow  seems  to  give  the  best 
satisfaction  and  of  which  they  sell  the 
largest  quantity.  The  men  who  use  these 
jilows  are  able  to  reason  these  facts  out. 
I  know  what  you  may  expect  from  a  plow 
that  is  adjusted  right.  J.  H,  newton. 

Long  Island. 
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MILWAUKEE  WOOD  SOLED  SHOES 
Write  Today  for  F ree  lllumtrated  Catalog 

JENS  HOY,  1(f5  Muller  Bldg., Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Your  Empty  Bags , 

Don’t  throw  away  aBinglebag- 
they're  worth  money  to  you.  Prices  are  j 
'way  up  now.  Cash  in  on  all  you  have. 
Bat  be  sure  yon  net  our  prices  before  i 
you  sell  a  sin^rie  one.  We  guarantee  most  ; 
libera)  Rradinfr.  Over  20  years  in  busi- 
ness  is  your  assurance  of  a  sQuare  deal 
every  time.  We  buy  any  quantity. 

Praiffht  paid  on  ail  shii^entR  to 
Wertban.  I^nd  out  what  resil  satisfac- j 
tion  is.  Write  quick,  statmtY  wbat  yoo  ^ 
have.  Address 

WERTHAN  BAG  CO. 

Dock  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo* 


Ask  far  Cal* 

•log  No.  274 

The  Special 
shape  teeth  cut 
the  weeds  close 
to  the  bin  and 
do  not  cover 
the  crop  with 
earth.  40  years 
actual  service. 

Rear  wheel  furnished  if  desired. 


CUP  YOUR  WEEDS 

with  a  COLT 
Wood  Beam 
Cultivator 


BATAVIA  CLAMP  COMPANY,  215  CenttiSi,  Batavia,  N.Y. 


$14 

per  100 


GEORGE’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

every  Wedneeday;  safe  delivery  pn^aranteed  ;  mostly 
“(trand-chioke”  of  my  2l;!-effK  Conn,  contest  hen.  Special 
mating,  of  extra  select  pedigreed  hens,  and  cockerels  of 
A.  I’.  Robinson’s  best  line  $16  per  100.  Send  $1.00, 
balance  C.  O.  D.  Circular  free. 

CEORAE  PniLEIPS,  R  86,  SEYMOEH,  CONN. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  EGGS 

FROM  TRAPNESTED  HENS 

with  record.s  of  150  up  to  284  eggs.  All  males  have  ped- 
igree*.  200  np  to  284  .  5  Pedigreed  cock  birds  for  sale. 
(Mist)  FRANCES  H.  MERSEREAU.West  Willington.Ct, 


S.C.R.l.  Red  Eggs  for  Hatching  pe/ il.^'in: 

quire  E.T. CHAMBERLAIN, Oranozburu, N.Y.  Tel.PiernionI  337 

CIJIJP  S.  C.  Reds.  (1.50 — 16.  Rich,  red,  superior  layers. 
COOO  H.  J.  TBEPLE,  -  Decatur,  Indiana 

White  Rock  Eggs'’'s7i'^.r.'“ 

Both  show  and  utility  stock,  price  ranging  from  $2 
to  (3  per  15.  Also  Buff  and  White  Cochin  Bantam.s 
of  prize-winning  stock.  Eggs,  15 — SI. 50;  30— $2.5(1 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  YARDS.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

WhitA  Drk/tL-c  FISHEL  muFCT.  Selected  yearlings. 
Vlllllc  ROvKS  Eggs,  (2  per  15;  $9  per  100.  Chittka, 
20c.  each.  A.  Si^OFtlCLD.  Green  11  nven.  New  York 

Brilliant  Strain  ot  Choice  Barred  Rocks  eggffor 

hatching,  $8  per  100.  H.  C.  HAND,  Amaaansett,  New  Yorh 

Rhode  Island  WhiteSc o“mb 

Eggs  from  pen  of  famous  layers.  Mid-winter  records 
23to28eggsin30days.  $2pei']5.  0. G.L. Lewis,  Paoli, Pa. 

RoseCombRliode  Island  Whites 

Prize  winners.  Bred  to  lay.  15  eggs— $2  :  50-SS ; 
100-$8.  G.  H.  WARREN.  HOLLEY.  NE\V  YORTv 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  ?^8ed”b’ir'‘dS 

U<  st  in  Utility  and  Exhibition.  Eggs  and  chicks.  Send 
for  mating  list.  A.  E.  ADAMS,  Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 

MOTTLED  ANCONAS*"*'"**;*?,;""'  ‘ 

Winter  layers  bred  to  male  from  236  egg  hen.  Eggs,  $2 
per  16.  CAUL  H.  EOGE,  MANUE’r,  N.  Y. 

ANCONAS — Eggs  For  Hatching 

15  eggs  11.76;  .30,  tH.OO.  Excellent  layers  of  large  white 

eggs.  JEHSE  W.  8M1TII,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

Toulouse  Goose  Eggs 

Geo,  Wolfe,  Cottage  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  ALBION.  N.  Y. 

Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs  FI*®*  Heming 

50  Centt  Each  Egg  Record  Flock  Genesee,  Pa. 

White  Kclland  Turkey  Eggs 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

HATCHING  EGGS  FROM  THE  BREO-TO  LAV  KIND. 

F.  W  HARRIS.  -  MELROSE.  N.  Y. 

Barron  W.  Wyandottes 

We  have  a  pen  of  22  pullets  and  3  cockerels  raised 
from  a  pen  of  Tom  Barron’s  highest  pedigreed  Wy¬ 
andottes,  imported  from  him  Jannary,  1917.  Price, 
(SIOO.  Cockerels,  same  stock.  85  each. 

THE  DELAWARE  EGG  EAR.M,  Milford,  Df.l. 

S.  O-  IFL-  I- 

Vibert  231  to  261-egg  strain.  6  hens  and  cockerel  for  $16. 
Eggs,  $2.60  per  15;  $8  per  100.  Chicks,  $26  per  100. 

ANNAM.  OONKS,  -  CTaryville,  N.  Y. 

Hatching  Eggs 

Vibert  strain  Rose  (lomh  Reds  and  Parks'  strain 
Barred  Rocks,  $‘/4  per  lo;  $8  per  100. 

1),  EVEKETT  JONE.S,  -  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 

Stivirrlv  HATCHABLE HATCHING  EGGS. 

Oiuray  Martin’s  White  Wyan- 

doiles.  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  White 
Leghorns.  Eggs,  $7  per  100.  Chicks,  $15  to  $‘40. 
iSunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 

Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  ^f/h^roducin^^gwhue 

egg  layers.  ROCKDALE  STOCK  FARM.R.D.,  Cobleskill.N.Y. 

*= - - - 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ''square  deaL  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 

■■ 

Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  4,  1018. 
nCTTEB. 

Thft  market  is  rather  quiet,  but  prices 
on  the  top  grades  of  both  creamery  and 
dairy  are  slightly  higher.  Ihxeking*  stock 
is  scarce.  City  made  quite  dull. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . . 

4.3 

@ 

43hj 

Good  to  Choice  . 

40 

® 

42 

Lower  Grades . 

.36 

@ 

39 

Storage,  good  to  choice,  . 

35 

@ 

41 

Dairy,  best . ; . 

41 

® 

42 

Common  to  Good . 

39 

@ 

40 

City  made . 

31 

@ 

35 

Packing  Slock . 

27 

®  ' 

34 

Process  . 

35 

@ 

40 

CHEESE. 

No  special  change  in  prices 

is 

noted. 

The  better  grades  are  held  firmly. 

Lower 

qualities  somewhat  weak. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  . 

25 

25!.^ 

Good  to  choice . 

@ 

Lower  grades . 

16 

@ 

OO 

Skims,  best . . . 

19 

ISiia 

Fair  to  good . 

9 

@1 

14 

EGGS. 

The  receipts  coutiuue  very  heavy,  and 
prices  are  3  to  5  cents  lower.  Some  of 
the  shipments  now  arriving  are  being 
stored  or  held  off  the  market  temporarily 
under  shippers’  orders.  Medium-grade 
eggs  are  hard  to  sell. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy . 

39 

@ 

40 

Medium  to  good . 

36 

@ 

38 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

38 

® 

39 

Common  to  good. . . 

34 

® 

37 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

38 

@ 

.39 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ... 

34 

® 

37 

Lower  grades . 

31 

@ 

33 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . U  00 

Pea . 12  75 

California,  email  white, . 13  75 

Bed  Uldney . 14  00 

White  Kidney . 15  50 

Lima,  California . 14  00 

LIVE  POUI.TRY. 

Receipts  are  light  and  prices  remain 
without  special  change.  The  local  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Federal  Food  Board  are 
taking^  measures  to  get  a  wider  distribu- 
tiou  of  the  scanty  receipts  by  limiting  the 
amount  that  can  be  sold  to  any  one  dealer 
for  a  w’eek’s  supply.  Prices  reported  are 
35  for  young  I’ooster.s,  turkeys  and  geese, 
and  27  for  old  roosters.  Very  few  ducks 
are  arriving  by  freight  or  expres.s.  Near¬ 
by  ducks  have  been  brought  in  by  auto¬ 
mobiles  to  some  extent,  but  the  supply  is 
very  light. 

DRES.SED  POULTRY. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  fresh-killed 
.stock  is  coarse  and  undesirable,  most  of 
the  trade  being  supplied  by  frozen  poultry, 
the  supply  of  which  is  fairly  lai'ge. 


Turkeys,  best  lb .  35  ®  36 

Common  to  good  .  30  @  84 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  45  ®  50 

Roasters  . 33  @  36 

Fowls .  28  @  35 

Roosters .  26  @  28 

Ducks .  .30  (8  .31 

Squabs,  doz .  1  60  ®  8  25 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 12  00  @14  3.3 

Bulls  .  7  00  @11 .50 

Cows  .  600  @1005 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  18  00  @20  50 

Culls . 12  00  @15  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  8  00  @9  00 

Lambs  . 18  50  @20  00 

Hogs . 18  00  @18  75 


@15  09 
@14  00 
@14  00 
@15  00 
@16  00 
@14  50 


FRUIT. 

Arrivals  of  apples  are  moderate,  and  all 
good  to  choice  barreled  stock  brings  high 
figures.  ^strawberries  arriving  freely 
from  Florida  and  Louisiana  selling 
mainly  around  30  for  good  average 
grades. 


Apples,  York  Imperial,  bbl .  3  50  @5  00 

Ben  Davis .  3  00  @  4  25 

Winesap  .  4  00  ®  6  00 

(ireening  .  4  00  @  6  50 

Baldwin .  3  60  @  6  00 

King .  4  00  @  6  00 

Spy  .  4  00  @  7  00 

Pears— KlelTer,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  50 

strawberries,  qt .  15  @  35 


VEGF.TABLES. 

Potatoes  are  in  large  supply  and  lower 
except  for  the  best.  Onions  continue  very 
low.  Cabbage,  kale  and  spinach  lower. 
Asparagus  in  much  larger  receipt.  Toma¬ 
toes  in  heavy  supply,  but  quality  very 
poor. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  106  lbs .  2  00  @  2  25 

Maine,  100  lbs .  1  75  @  2  00 

Jersey,  100  lbs .  1  25  @  1  75 

State  and  Western,  100  lbs .  1 ,50  @  2  00 

Southern  New,  bbl .  4  50  @  6  60 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  1  OO  @  2  25 

Beets,  new,  bbl .  1 .50  @4  00 

Carrots,  bbl . 100  @2  00 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  00 

Ton,  old . 15  00  @20  00 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket .  1  00  @4  50 

Onions,  State  and  W’n.,  100  lbs .  25  @  1  50 

Peppers,  bu . i  .50  ®  4  00 

String  Beans  bu .  1  00  @  .3  00 

Turnips,  bbl, .  50  @  1  25 

Squash. new,  bu .  2  00  @3  00 

Peas,  bu .  2  00  @  3  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  @  3  50 

Tomatoes,  Southern.  24-qt.  crate  _  2  00  @  3  25 

Asparagus,  Southern,  doz .  1  50  @  3  50 

California .  2  00  @  8  00 

Mushrooms  lb  .  25  @  45 

Uorseradish,  100  lbs . 5  00  @  6  00 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz .  1  25  @1  75 

Salsify,  100  bunches .  1  OO  @  4  00 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl .  2  00  @  5  00 

Kale,  bbl .  .50  @  90 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  00  ®  1  50 

Leeks,  100  bunches, . 2  00  @  3  .50 

Parsley,  bbl., .  2  00  @  a  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Uay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  30  00  @.32  00 

No.  2 . 25  00  @29  00 

No.  3  . 22  00  @24  00 

Clover  mixed . 20  00  @27  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 23  00  @25  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2,  red,  .  2  26  @ 

Corn .  1  80  @1  85 

Oat.s,  as  to  weight,  bush .  1  04  @  1  05 

Hye,  free  from  onion .  2  75  @  2  80 


Let  Your  Boy  or  Girl 

Do  the  Milking  While  Farm 
Hands  Do  Other  Important  Work 

The  mechanical  operation  of  a  Sharpies  Milker  is  so 
simple  that  a  12-year  old  boy  or  girl  can  handle  the 
Sharpies  successfully  and  milk  the  herd  faster  and 
better  than  three  men  by  hand.  Ben  Richter,  Jr., 
of  Breese,  Ill.,  writes  enthusiastically  that  his  two 
children,  aged  10  and  12,  operate  the  Sharpies 
Milker  very  satisfactorily. 


SHARPLES  MILKER 

The  Only  Milker  with  Positive  Squeeze 

Sharpies  is  the  world's  fastest  milker,  which  not 
only  saves  time  but  increases  the  milk  flow — fast 
milking  always  does.  A  Sharpies  Milker  pays  for 
itself  in  four  to  six  months.  The  famous  Sharpies 
“upward  squeeze”  teat  cup  carefully  massages  the 
teats  after  each  suck  and  keeps  them  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  condition.  It  is  the  only  milker  with  a 
positive  squeeze. 

Used  on  more  than  500,000  cows  twice  daily. 

Write  nearest  office  for  catalog,  addressing  Dept.  12. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sharpies  Suction-feed  Separators — Skim  Clean  At  Any  Speed 
BRANCHES:  Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto 

DC-.16 


^Thc  STOCKTON  HATCHERY 

12,000  Chicks  April  24th  — April  30th  Deliveries 

We  are  offering  you  the  rarest  opportunity  of  the  season.  Strictly  thoroughbred  chicks  at 
the  price  of  common  mongrels.  VVe  positively  guarantee  our  chicks  to  be  equal  to  any  on 
the  market  of  their  kind.  Our  large  egg  capacity  and  business  principles  allow  our  cus¬ 
tomers  high  Quality  of  Thoroughbred  chicks  at  Rock-Bottom  prices.  We  guarantee  full 
count  of  live  chicks  upon  arrival. 

100  CHICKS  60  CHICKS  26  CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . . $12.50  $6.50  $3.75 

R.  C,  Reds .  14.50  7.50  4.50 

Barred  Rocks . . .  14.50  7.50  4.50 

White  Wyandottes . 17.00  8.50  S.OO 


Special  prices  on  lots  of  500  chicks  and  more.  Send  for  new  catalog — it’s  FREE  to  anyone. 

Include  2Sc.  per  1(X)  chicks;  20c.  per  50;  and  loc.  per  25  for  Parcel  Post.  Add  10c.  more  or 
send  a  Special  Delivery  stamp,  as  chicks  will  reach  you  as  soon  as  mail  and  in  fine  condition. 

EMMERT  R.  WILSON,  Stockton  Hatchery,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


50,000  Kerr’s  Chicks 


AT  CUT  PRICES 

PREPAID  BY  PARCEL  POST 


SHIPPING  DATE,  APRIL  16th  and  23rd 


S.  C.  White  Leghorna  • 
Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  . 
Rhode  Island  Rada  .  . 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 


25  Chicks 
$4.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 


60  Chicks 
$7.00 
8.00 
8.00 
11.00 


100  Chicks 
$12.00 
15.00 
15.00 
20.00 


Terms  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  O.  D  .  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  first-class 
condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge. 

To  be  Burc  of  getting  Kerr's  Top  Notch  Duality  Chicks  order  now — CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Box  2 
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April  IS,  191S 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Diiriiif;  tlio  two  years  that  the  Dejiart- 
iiK-iit  of  Foods  and  ^larkets  •■.vas  selliiiff 
jn-odiice  for  fanners,  a  few  sliii)nionts 
were  receivnl  without  name  or  address 
of  t.lie  shi})i>er,  and  in  some  otlier  eases 
the  shipper  eould  not  he  loeatc'd  at  the 
jiddro-sses  jciven,  j)rohahly  for  the  reason 
that  the  jmst  offiee  was  not  the  same  as 
the  shipping  station.  Many  of  these 
errors  were  correeted,  hat  about  half  a 
dozen  ehM'ks  remain  iineolleoted  ;  and  the 
sliii>pers  conld  not  have  received  tlie  re¬ 
turns  in  these  cases.  Mr.  Dillon  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  locate  these  .shippers.  If  any 
slupp<;r  has  not  rta.‘eivfsl  his  returns,  he 
prtthahly  comes  under  tliis  class,  and 
should  report  to  u.s,  and  the  checks  will 
be  forwarded  promptly  on  establishment 
of  the  claim,  which  need  cause  the  ship¬ 
per  little  or  no  trouble. 

The  Valley  Farms  Co..  Newburgh, 
N.  V..  liave  owed  me  .$14.40  for  honey 
since  .Tan.  ‘JO.  1010.  I  have  not  been  .able 
In  get  a  r(‘ply  from  them  .since  shipjnng 
the  honey,  and  have  found  another  bee¬ 
keeper  whom  they  owe.  1  gave  the  .ac- 
■  •niMit  to  .a  collection  .agenc.v  a  jaair  ago. 
hut  they  could  not  get  it.  Is  there  any 
w.ay  yoii  could  make  tlnan  <a)me  to  time'/ 
If  so  will  be  very  grateful  to  you. 

New  York.  K.  M'.  I.. 

Our  information  is  that  the  Valh'.v 
Farms  Do..  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  is  no¬ 
toriously  unreliable,  and  claims  against 
tlie  concern  are  uncollectible.  We  have 
refused  them  advertising,  and  we  are  pub¬ 
lishing  the  above  letter  as  a  warning  to 
other  farmers.  Our  letters  in  behalf  of 
F.  \V.  L.  are  ignored. 

On  March  2!l  the  Mc.Mestcr  Ileal  Es¬ 
tate  Exchange  of  McAlester,  Okljihoma, 
and  Cincinnati,  O.,  was  shut  out  of  the 
TT.  S.  mails;  The  Post  Office  Department 
reports  on  the  case  read  in  part  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

When  a  purchaser  becomes  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  proposition,  a  contract 
in  small  type  i.s  tendered  to  hinK  which, 
in  terms,  provides  for  all  the  payment  of 
$111.0  for  a  “locating  fee,”  or  some  other 
such  fixed  sum,  but  in  almost  all  such 
cases  the  negotiations  are  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  jiurchaser  signs 
the  contract  in  the  belief  that  the  $1.^>.5 
is  part  payment  on  the  land.  The  cars 
used  by  the  company,  further  chai'ges  the 
Po.st  Office  Department,  were  called  “In¬ 
dian  land  schooling  car”  and  “Indian 
land  locating  car,”  thus  giving  the  im- 
presvsion  that  the.v  were  acting  for  the 
government  in  the  sale  of  Indian  lands. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  warned  its  readers  about 
this  scheme  as  far  back  us  ,Tuly  .S,  191.5, 
and  repeatedly  during  the  past  year  when 
the  operations  of  the  concern  Were  exten¬ 
sive  in  this  territory.  In  one  I^ong 
Island  point  the  representatives  of  the 
concern  were  driven  out  of  town  through 
the  efforts  of  one  subscriber  exhibiting  the 
write-up  of  the  concern  in  Publisher’s 
Desk. 

As  a  subscriber  to  your  good  paper,  I 
wish  to  ask  a  few  questions,  if  free, 
through  Publisher’s  Desk.  I  am  buying 
stock  in  three  oil  companies — Monmouth 
Oil  Producing  Co.,  High  Gravity  Oil  Co. 
and  Old  Fields  Development  Co.,  of 
Tjouisville,  Ky.  I  wish  to  ask  if  they,  are 
all  right  or  reliable,  as  they  are  offering 
stock  below  par.  I  am  enclosing  some  of 
their  offerings  and  would  be  pleased  to 
know  before  I  pay  more  money  to  them. 

New  Jersey.  A.  K. 

We  have  submitted  the  literature  of 
this  investment  to  a  competent  financial 
authority  who  gives  us  the  following 
advice : 

Your  subscriber  has  been  badly  taken 
in  on  his  High  Gr.avity  Oil  and  other 
companies.  They  are  all  in  the  same 
bunch.  They  are  cheap  stock-selling  af¬ 
fairs  that  will  fade  awmy  when  the  stock¬ 
selling  campaign  is  over.  They  have  put 
out  a  lot  of  literature  for  a  long  time 
about  the  preparations  for  beginning 
immediately  to  bore  the  oil,  but  they  for¬ 
got  to  bore  for  oil  and  are  boring  for  the 
dollars  of  the  public.  Our  best  advice  to 
your  subscriber  is  to  swallow  his  loss  and 
pa.v  no  more  money  to  these  people,  be¬ 
cause  he  will  get  nothing  out  of  it. 

Thanks  to  Publisher’s  De.sk,  T  have 
been  able  to  brand  what  I  consider  one 
of  the  smoothest  g.ames  1  ever  heard  of. 
On  Saturday  evening.  March_2‘T.  my  two 
sons  went  to  a  picture  show  in  our"t<iwn, 
and  as  they  were  about  to  enter,  after 
purchasing  tickets,  a  slick-tongued 
sharper  presented  each  with  a  small 
ticket  and  persuaded  them  to  give  their 
name  and  address,  saying  that  perhaps 
they  woTild  be  lucky  and  win  a  lot  20x1  (X) 
ft.  in  Detroit,  Mich.  The  sons  thought 
no  more  of  the  matter  until  the  next 
afternoon,  when  the  same  man  liunttKl  up 
the  address  and  produced  the  number. 
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saying  one  of  the  boys  was  very  lucky ; 
had  won  a  choice  lot,  and  it  would  only 
cost  him  .$9,  which  would  be  for  .attor¬ 
ney’s  fees,  etc.,  but  he  must  collect  .$4. .50, 
and  the  other  .$4 .,50  was  to  be  sent  to  the 
Gamara  Title  &  Trust  Oo.  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  within  .20  days.  Now,  had  I  not 
been  on  the  .iob.  the  chances  are  that  the 
sharper  would  have  gone  away  $4..50  to 
tlie  good.  ^  D.  S.  >r. 

Pennsylvania. 

’J’he  above  describes  an  old  game  of 
real  estate  sharks.  It’s  the  old,  old  story 
of  people  expecting  to  get  something  for 
nothing.  The  $9  which  this  trickster 
tried  to  get  from  these  boys  is,  of  course, 
more  than  the  lots  .are  worth — that  is, 
assuming  that  a  deed  to  the  lots  would 
be  delivered.  It  is  well  that  the  father 
got  on  the  job  in  time  to  save  his  boys 
from  being  swindled.  This  item  may  save 
m.'iny  other  boys  from  the  wiles  of  all 
such  tricksters. 

I  am  .sending  a  bill  against  B.  Ohes- 
man.  1028  Boston  Road,  Bronx,  New 
York,  for  two  cases  of  eggs  shipped  to 
him  April  last.  The  reason  for  my  hold¬ 
ing  this  back  so  long  is  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  wait  on  the  Adams  Express 
Co.  for  proof  of  delivery  of  the  eggs.  I 
am  sending  their  letter,  which  plainly 
proves  that  B.  Chesman  received  these 
eggs,  but  he  will  not  answer  my  letters, 

I  .also  shipped  him  two  cases  April  10 
and  am  still  waiting  on  the  express  com¬ 
pany’s  letter  before  attempting  to  collect 
from  him.  I  have  correspondence  show¬ 
ing  that  he  agreed  to  send  me  free  egg 
cases,  and  he  owes  me  66  cases  shipped 
to  him  between  .Tanuary  1,  1917,  and 
June  1.  I  have  added  the  cost  of  these 
to  his  bill,  also,  as  he  never  returned  a 
case.  Cases  cost  me  on  an  average  of  20c 
each.  H.  L.  W. 

New  Jersey. 

The  express  company  shows  delivery 
to  Mr,  Chesman,  but  we  cannot  induce 
him  to  pay  the  claim.  He  admits  owing 
shipper  for  60  egg  crates,  but  neglects  to 
settle.  He  has  had  since  last  April  to 
adjust  the  complaint,  and  attempts  to 
justify  his  delay  becau.sc  of  congestion 
of  transportation.  The  record  is  not  one 
to  inspire  confidence. 

At  the  request  of  the  Dunning  Granite 
and  Marble  Co.,  Pittsburg,  I’a..  I  took 
care  of  their  horse,  and  also  had  my  son 
do  some  work  in  putting  in  a  foundation 
for  them.  The  bill  is  $22.50,  but  -they  do 
not  pay.  I" 

Ohio. 

The  company  promised  to  adjust  upon 
receipt  of  an  itemized  bill,  but  payment 
has  not  been  received.  They  made  our 
subscriber  similar  promises,  which  were 
not  kept,  and  the  only  conclusion  is  that 
they  are  another  good  house  to  pass  by. 

In  June,  1917,  I  responded  to  an  ad¬ 
vertising  circular  sent  me  by  Progrew 
Paint  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  which 
I  asked  for  information  as  to  their  paint, 
the  guarantee  they  offered,  etc.,  and  inti¬ 
mating  that  in  the  event  of  a  satisfactory 
reply  from  them  I  would  probably  send 
them  an  order.  Imagine  my  surprise  to 
have  them,  instead  of  replying  to  this  1^- 
ter,  ship  me  a  barrel  of  their  painC  Of 
course,  on  arrival  at  the  L.  V.  R.  R- 
station  I  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  barrel,  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  it  is  still  there — I  never  paid  any 
attention  to  it  excepting  to  state  to  the 
agent  that  I  refused  it  because  I  had  not 
ordered  it,  and  in  fact  I  did  not  order 
this  and  have  not  received  it.  The  Prog¬ 
ress  Paint  Company  have  written  me  a 
large  number  of  letters.  In  my  answers  I 
stated  that  I  had  not  ordered  any  goods, 
and  asked  for  a  copy  of  any  signed  order 
that  they  could  show  to  prove  that  I  had 
ordered  any.  In  all  the  correspondence 
they  persistently  refused  to  reply  to  my 
letters,  and  simply  persisted  in  asking  for 
payment  for  the  shipment  which  they  had 
(without  warrant)  made. 

February  1,  1918,  the  Wolf  Mercantile 
Agency  sent  me  the  enclosed  letter,  to 
which  I  paid  no  attention,  and  I  have 
just  today  received  a  second  letter,  dated 
Feb.  12,  from  the  Wolf  Merrantile 
Agency,  to  whom  I  am  today  writing  as 
per  enclosed  copy  to  you.  _Our  II.  S.  law 
system  is  so  mixed  and  involved  affair, 
and  one  which  works  so  many  injustices, 
that  I  am  wondering  by  what  means,  if 
any,  these  people.  Progress  Paint  Co. 
and  Wolf  Mercantile  Agency  can  “put 
anything  over”  on  me.  Can  you  advise 
me  or  help  me  in  this  matter?  E.  o.  i.. 

New  York. 

The  above  report  is  consistent  with  the 
previous  schemes  of  the  Progress  Paint 
Co.  exposed  in  this  department.  If 
E.  O.  L.  did  not  order  the  goods  and  not 
having  accepted  the  paint,  Progress  Paint 
Co.  cannot  Collect  the  claim.  The  collec-  ' 
tion  agency  will  try  to  frighten  the  reader 
into  paying  by  threats  of  bringing  suit. 
Too  many  farmers  are  imposed  on  in  this 
way  because  of  their  aversion  to  lawsuits. 
When  right,  farmers  should  stand  up  for 
their  rights  and  fight  these  contemptible 
methods  as  E.  O.  L.  proposes  to  do. 
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$10,000,000^ 
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1 50,000 
Farmers 
Ohose 
These 
“Z”  Engine 
FEATURES: 


1.  Fairbanks  -  Morse 
QUALITY. 

2.  Economical  in  first 
and  fuel  cost,  and 
low'  up-keep. 

3.  Simplicity  and 
staunch  d  urability. 

4.  Light  weight,  sub¬ 
stantial,  fool  proof. 

5.  Gun  Barrel  Cylin¬ 
der  Bore. 

6.  Leak  -  proof  Com¬ 
pression. 

7.  Complete  with 
Built-in  Mag¬ 
neto. 

8.  More  than 
Rated 


Economy  and  efficiency,  with  ‘^more 
than  rated  power”  in  an  engine  is  the 
war-time-demand  of  farmers  of  America. 

They  have  "quit  guessing” — they  demand 
action,  proof-performance  on  their  kind  of  work. 

So  150,000  leading  owners  have  backed  their 
judgment  on  the  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  Z 
Engine  with  $10,000,000. 

That’s  a  lot  of  engines  bought  for  reasons 
you’ll  find  are  wise  ones. 

ENGINE 

Uses  Economwat 

KEROSENE 

Also  Distillate,  Coal  Oil 
_ _  Tops  or  Gasoline 

Kerosene,  easy  to  get,  at  half  gasoline  costs,  d^s  the  work 
in  a  “Z”  with  more  than  rated  power.  _  FAIRB^KS  MORSE  engine 

designers  saw  this  war-demand  coming_  and  built  Z  Fn^e.stofit 

the  farmers’  needs.  The  farmers  know  it 

Will  you  too  investigate?  Compare.  Figure  out  the  FACTS  betore 
^u  buy  ANY  Engine.  Alright’— we  know  the  result,  because— 


Power. 


3  H.P. 
'S89Wi 

,  6  H.R  $15629 

Both  W/ib  ThroUUnq 
m  ^  Governor  ^ 
H.R  (GisoHne)  if  Riff 

f  ...  on  skids  J 

Magneto 


Th0  3  and  6  H.  P»  aSsea  ara  built  to 
uso  kerosene,  diatillate,  stove  oil,  tops 
or  gasoline.  The  13^  H-  P-  sl*e  uses 
gasoline  only* 


You  Also  Get  This  Local  Dealer  Service 

Go  to  the  Fairbanks-Morse  Dealer.  He  is  in 

-  prompt  and  personal  service.  He  has  ex^tly  the  Z  your 
NEEDS  in  stock  and  can^  make  quick  delivery.  See  it  in 
operation  on  his  floor. 


FAIRBAIIKS:m6RSE&0. 

Cliica^O  *  —  Manu^cturers  '  ' 


WITTEl 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twice  the  Power  st  Half  the  Coat 

Sizes  2  to  22  H-P.*-Select  YourOwn 

Terms  —  Direct-from-Factory  prices,  \vrito 
your  own  order—Save  g15  to  S200.  Prompt 
Shipment.  Bis:  new  catalog:, “ilow  to  Judgre 
EnCTn«9’*  FREE—  by  return  mail.  Postpaid* 

[iTriul  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


l8900akland  Ave*,  Kansas  Cl^«  No* 
IT^^^2g90£iBpire  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Threshing  Problem 

^1  1  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 

^nlVAQ  from  tho  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
yyg  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years."  W.  K.  Massey. 
"It  will  meet  every  demand."  H.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

KOGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO.. 

Morristown,  Tenn. 


To  feed  our  Allies  we  must  plow  more  acres  with  a  mitiimutx 
horse  power.  Easy  for  man  and  team  are 


l^BROT 


CHILLED  PLOWS 


Work  easier,  better,  more  efficiently  and  last 
longer  tkan  any  other  plow  made. 

Their  cost  is  trifling  comi^ared  with  the  results  produced,  and 
— Results  talk!  Hitch  your  horses  to  a  Le  Roy  Plow  and 
you’ll  get  the  maximum  work  from  it  with  the  minimum 
effort,  in  the  least  possible  amount  of  time. 

The  superiority  of  material  and  workmanship  in  your 
Le  Roy  Plow  will  mean  many  more  3'ears  of  constant  wear  than 
could  be  had  with  any  other  plow. 

Write  to-day  for  our  catalog,  or,  better  still,  order  a 
Le  Roy  Plow  NOW  and  get  busy  with  it  in  Idow  season. 

Cambridge  and  Lovejoy  Plows  and  Extras  furnished. 

For  15  cents  in  Stamps,  we  will  mail  you  a  Complete  up-to- 
date  7  x10  inches  Farmer’s  Yearly  Record  Book  to  keep  your 
farm  accounts  in  legal  form. 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 
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STATEMENT  OP  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE¬ 
MENT.  CIRCULATION,  Etc..  Reaulred  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  THE  RU¬ 
RAL  NEW-YORKER,  published  weekly  at  New 
York.  N.  Y..  for  April  1,  1918. 

State  of  New  York.  1  . 

Oo\inty  of  New  York.  I  ' 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  John  J. 
Dillon,  who,  haring  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  that  the  following 
Is.  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of,  the  ownership,  management  (and  If  a 
daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  tlie  above  caption, 
reeulred  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to-wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher:  The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West 

30th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Woodcliff  Lake, 
New  Jersey. 

Managing  Editor:  Herbert  W.  Colllugwood,  Woodcliff 
Lake.  New  Jersey. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  404  Riverside 
Drive,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Dillon.  404  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
William  P.  Dillon,  800  Riverside  Drive,  New  York, 
N.  y. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood.  Woodcliff  Lake,  New  Jersey. 

3.  There  are  no  bondholders,  mortgagees,  or  other 
security  holders. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold¬ 
ers,  If  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company,,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given ;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa¬ 
tion,  or  corporation  has  any  Interest,  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other  securities  as  so 
stated  by  him. 

JOHN  J.  DIIJ,ON,  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  25th  day  of 
March,  1918. 

WM.  A.  OROSBY.  [Seal] 

Term  e.xpires  March  30,  1920. 


FARMERS  and 
FARM  HANDS 


Do  you  need  help  ?  or 
A  positioninNew  Jersey? 


VVc  secure  experienced  and 
inexperienced  labor,  and  place 
them  to  the  best  advantage 

FREE  OF  CHARGE 

(Setui  applicatioTis  or  eaU  personally 

Federal,  State  &  Municipal 
Employment  Bureau 
9-11  Franklin  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

or 

bRA.vCH  Officbs:  Jersey  City.  Fatersoit, 
(Camden,  Trenton*  Atlantic  City 

A  practical  farmer  and  expert  in 
placing  lal>or  in  each  office 

ivOTB— Farmers :  Send  one-way  tracs- 
iKirtatioQ  with  application. 


the  garden  guide 


ThrM  big  fdition  inl^th«d  ISmontM  Ivll,  the  story  of  ib*  apprcclit-' 
tionbysaixlenownertL  Coiiii»ct,eomptele,  unrivalled.  Profenionalo 
•olvO  every  problem  of  the  aoil.lhereby  nuking  of  rIAHDEN  GUIDE 
that  reliablo  imUuetor  amateur.  garAwr,  hive  been  looking  for  all 
these  yeara.  .  Contains  exhaustive  chapters  on  Oio  Home  Vegetable 
and  Fruit  Gardens,  vritb  many  original  garden  Pruning, 

Propagation,  FertiJhera,  Insect  Pests,  Planning  the  Homo  Grounds, 
Favorite  Flowers, BuIbs'Brees.SliruM.RiMtic  FiImitn^!,Tool^Bird‘>, 
Canningand.lOOlotbergaidenfactonalloovend.  Handsome  cover. 
Over  *7S,  teaching  ilWs.  .SSOpix  Paper,  7Sc:  doth,  tl.OO;  ivutpaid. 
(Eiidorst byellwcdfutien)  A.T. DEtaMaaECo. 448* W.STth St,  N.Y, 


||A  VAII  have  many  able-bodied  young 
II V  I  wU  men,  mostly  without  farming 
experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady,  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank, Ours  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 


7  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
■  176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


If  in  Need  of  Farm  or  Garden'Help 

of  any  description,  write  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Hessels,  Secre- 
the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  LaborRelief, 
ll..»{Broadway,NewYork.  All  services  rendered  free. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


W.VNTED — Reliable  single  man  for  farm  work; 

must  be  good  milker:  draft  e.vempt;  state 
wages  and  references  in  first  letter.  8.  M. 
BKNTON,  Marcy,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  truck  garden  farmer. 
I'KANK  COLLEY",  Wood'fords,  Me.,  R.  8. 


WANTED — A-1  all-around  woman  early  for  Rum¬ 
mer  boariiing-bonse  of  uO  guests;  good  wages 
to  right  party.  ADVERXIREll  4028,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


W.VXTED — Woman  of  country  experience  to  as¬ 
sist  in  family  househobl  on  farm  near  town. 
WAWONAIRRA  FARMS,  Boouton,  N,  J. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  gentleman’s  coun¬ 
try  liomc;  man  to  do  general  work  around 
place;  one  horse,  cow’,  some  poultry;  woman  to 
do  general  housework,  family  of  3;  extra  good 
accommodations;  good  wages.  P.  E.  A\"OOD- 
WARD,  Waldorf  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


MILKER  WANTED— Married  man  on  dairy  farm 
near  New  York,  to  milk  and  take  care  of 
cows;  wages  $(’.11;  house  rent,  fuel,  milk  and 
garden;  recpiired  to  board  one  man  ,$20  month; 
state  age,  nationality,  experience,  size  of  fam¬ 
ily  and  reference,  ADVERTISER  4026,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Active,  middle-aged  man,  interested 
In  poultry,  to  feed,  collect  eggs,  clean  houses, 
care  for  fires,  and  other  light  w’ork  on  iionltry 
farm;  country  man  preferred;  heated  room; 
salary  and  board.  ADVERTISER  4630,  caro 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Neat  American  country  woman  for 
general  housework  in  small  country  home; 
family  of  two;  no  heavy  washing  or  ironing; 
all  conveniences;  good  home  and  good  treatment 
for  right  woman.  ADVERTISER  4031,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Working  foreraau  for  general  farm; 

single;  good  milker;  steady  position;  state 
age,  reference,  and  salary  expected  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  FARM  MANAGER,  Retreat,  Pa. 


FARM  H.4ND  WANTED  on  farm  near  Yonkers; 

single  man  for  general  work;  applicant  state 
wages.  Address  ADVERTISER  4032,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Strong,  reliable,  temperate  man  on 
small  dairy  farm;  $40;  no  shirker;  write. 
PENFIELD  GIDDINGS,  East  Granby,  Conn. 


WANTED  respectable  single  man  for  teamster 
on  private  estate;  good  plowman,  understand 
care  of  horses;  .$45  and  board;  references  to 
Rnpt.  .Iordan.  HARKNESS  ESTATE,  Water¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  a  dairy  farm;  a  good 
milker  and  one  that  can  operate  a  milking 
machine.  BOX  32,  East  Williston,  Long  Island. 


WANTED — Strong,  competent  woman;  general 
housework  in  large  family;  thirty  miles  from 
5?ew  York,  near  station;  all  conveniences  lu 
house;  wages  $40.  BOX  315,  Pleasantville,  N.Y. 


ASSISTANT  POULTRYMAN,  understand  dry¬ 
picking;  state  wages  w-anted,  with  board  and 
room;  give  nationality.  AVM.  H.  MACKENZIE, 
Bellport,  L.  I. 


HOUSEKEEPER  W'ANTED  —  Refined,  middle- 
aged  American;  Central  West  farm  home. 
ADVERTISER  4023,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — In  private  family  of  two  adults  and 
two  children,  two  experienced  women  workers, 
one  to  do  good  plain  cooking  and  to  assist  with 
some  housework;  $8  per  week;  the  other  to  wait 
on  table,  do  upstairs  work  and  act  generally  as 
second  maid;  wages,  $7;  separate,  heated  rooms; 
private  bathroom;  every  modern  convenience; 
pleasant  location  and  good  treatment;  perma¬ 
nent  places  to  ■willing,  competent  workers;  state 
age,  nationality  and  other  details  •when  replying. 
-MRS.  BALDWIN,  34  Lowell  Road,  Schenectady, 


W.VN'l'KD — -Vsslstant  housekeeper;  chance  for 
advancement.  THE  STATEN  ISLAND  HOS- 
PIT.VL,  Tompkinsville,  N.  Y. 


CHANCE  for  inexperienced  man  or  strong  boy 
to  help  with  milking  machine  and  general  farm 
work;  advancement,  BOX  606,  New  Loudon, 
Conn. 


WANTED— Woman  for  general  housework  in 
family  of  three;  good  home;  small  wages. 
Address  K.  D.  2,  BOX  41A,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


IVAN'rED^ — First-class  vegetable  gardener  'who 
knows  up-to-date  methods;  industrious;  likes 
to  work  and  live  In  the  country;  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  milk  two  or  three  cows,  care  for  them, 
two  horses,  and  chickens;  employment  entire 
year;  fine  brick  cottage  with  electric  light,  hot 
and  cold  water  free;  man  and  wife  without 
children  preferred:  one  mile  from  village,  ninety 
miles  from  New  York,  on  Long  Island;  write, 
giving  full  details.  -4.DVERTISER  4633,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


W-4.NTED— Reliable,  capable,  sober,  industrious 
man  to  work  at  grocery  business,  soliciting 
and  delivering;  state  wages  expected;  experi¬ 
ence,  if  any.  Also  man  around  place  to  look 
after  garden,  etc.,  and  work  around  store  when 
needed;  state  wages  expected;  references.  BOX 
165,  Seymour,  Conn. 


WAN'TED — Reliable,  square  farm  help  (Protes¬ 
tant),  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  J.  O. 
HALE,  Byfield.  Mass. 


MARRIED  MAN  wanted  for  dairy  and  farm 
work;  large  modern  f.arm  without  up-to-date 
buildings;  house  is  a  good,  comfort.abic  one, 
situated  In  a  little  village,  with  church,  school, 
library,  etc.;  permanent  position  for  right  party; 
state  wages,  nationality,  age,  references,  etc. ; 
house,  wood,  vegetables,  and  milk  furnished; 
positions  also  open  for  single  men;  good  board 
and  accommodations.  -4.pply  ADVBRTI.8ER  No. 
4615,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.4NTED — At  once,  married  man  with  small 
family,  to  work  one  farm;  must  be  sober  ami 
Industrious,  and  prefer  one  past  draft  age.  Ad¬ 
dress  BLOOMINGDALE  F.\RM,  SomervUle,  N.  J. 


W.^NTED — Single  herdsman  for  registered  Jer¬ 
seys;  also  young  man  to  work  around  house 
barn  and  do  chores,  on  gentleman’s  estate;  gooil 
■wages  and  privileges.  M.  O.  GRINDLE,  Slier- 
born,  Mass. 


'W.\NTED — First  class  dry-band  milkers,  .able 
to  milk  30-35  cows  twice  daily.  No  other 
work.  Wages  .$60  and  board  per  mouth.  .Vd- 
dress  ADVER’ITSICR  3094,  caro  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


M-\NAGER  of  1,000  to  8,000  acre  f.arms  open. 
ADVERTISER  3095,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


YOUNG  married  man,  one  child,  wants  position 
on  farm;  experience  in  all  branches.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4019.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER — Al,  45,  American,  Protestant,  inai*- 
ried,  no  cliildren,  trustworthy,  v^•ishes  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  gentleman’s  estate:  understands  all  kinds 
of  stock  raising;  hogs  a  specialty;  first-class  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  BOX  173,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  28,  draft  exempt,  wishes 
to  work  on  farm;  prefer  partl.v  clerical  occu¬ 
pation.  ADVERTISER  4024,  cure  Rural  New’- 
Yorker. 


FARMER.  Gardener.  Working  foreman,  mar¬ 
ried,  age  32;  many  years’  practleal  experi¬ 
ence;  stock,  poultry,  general  crops,  vegetables, 
flowers,  fruit,  etc.;  up-to-date  methods;  temper¬ 
ate  and  reliable.  ADVER'riSER  4017,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  gardener,  Holbander-Amerlean,  ■wishes 
position  on  gentleman’s  country  place,  pre¬ 
ferred  Maryland  or  Virginia;  life  experience 
raising  farm  and*  garden  crops,  care  of  cattle, 
poultry,  fruit;  not  afraid  of  work;  strictly  tem¬ 
perate;  best  Tcferenees;  wife  trained  nurse; 
four  children;  good  home  essential  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4022,  caro  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  lady  wishes  position  where  she  couliT 
have  her  fourteen-year  old  boy  with  her;  pre¬ 
fers  housekeeping  for  one  elderly  gentleman  near 
New  York.  Improvements.  ADVER'TISER  4016, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  graduate,  liuving 
five  years’  experience,  wishes  position  as  as¬ 
sistant  herdsman  or  general  fanning;  best  ref¬ 
erences;  state  wages.  Write  to  CHAS,  ABRAMS, 
567  N.  5th  St.,  PhilaJelphia,  Pa. 


YOUNG  MAN  (25)  with  practical  and  theoret¬ 
ical  agricultural  training,  desires  jmsitiou  on 
poultry  and  fruit  farm.  ADVERTISER  4018, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  competent  farmer  and 
gardener,  take  charge  of  gentleman’s  place: 
thoroughly  understands  all  branches,  the  care  of 
stock  and  poultry;  married;  nationality,  Irish! 
one  daughter,  9  years;  'B’lfe  good  plain  cook  and 
general  worker;  best  personal  references;  please 
state  all  particulars  in  letter.  Address  GAR¬ 
DENER,  caro  Overlook  Farm,  Somerville,  New 
Jersey. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  farmer  and 
all  around;  excellent  with  tools;  -wife  splendid 
cook;  Swiss;  references.  A.  N.,  56  Pine  St, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  open  for  en¬ 
gagement  on  gentleman’s  estate;  five  years’ 
experience;  fully  conversant  with  everything  per¬ 
taining  to  the  keeping  of  poultry;  energetic,  re¬ 
liable;  age  30;  single;  only  first-class  places  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  4025,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  single,  age  40,  wants  position  as 
yard  inuu,  care  of  lawns,  general  work  round 
gentleman’s  place;  no  objection  to  eows  or 
poultry;  good  habits;  good  references.  BOX  94, 
Grand  Gorge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  young  man,  position  on  success¬ 
ful  general  farm  with  congenial  people. 
E.  RITTER,  88  Pleasant  St.,  Amherst,  Muss. 


POUI/niYMAN — Young  man,  unmarried,  desires 
position  as  working  manager  of  lioultry  plant; 
Cornell  training  and  five  years’  experience;  best 
of  references;  draft  exempted,  ADVERTISER 
4027,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced  with 
modern  methods.  Is  open  for  Al  position;  pri¬ 
vate  place  preferred.  ADVERTISER  4629,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  fruit  grower  desires  a  posi¬ 
tion;  able  to  develop  a  new  orchard  or  carry 
on  an  enterprise  already  established.  ADVEll- 
XlSElt  3098,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WELL-DRAINED  dairy  and  grain  farm,  apple 
orchard;  14  acres  wheat,  firewood,  fair 
buildings,  Niagara  Falls  market.  Moderate 
price.  ADVERTISER  3693,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  of  100  acres  for  sale,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland;  new  buildings;  will  sell 
cheap,  as  I  am  unable  to  attend  to  it;  no 
agents  need  answer.  ADVEllTTSEU  4006,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMMERCIAI>LY  profitable  35-acre  fruit  farm 
for  sale;  complete  succession'  from  June  to 
November;  in  first-class  horticultural  condition; 
Colonial  house,  eleven  rooms;  ample  outbuild¬ 
ings;  two  miles  from  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  on  State 
road,  overlooking  the  river.  Call'  on  or  address 
IVM.  McGANN,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Star  Route. 


FOR  SALE — lOO-aore  farm  in  Rockland  Co.,  1 
mile  from  station;  fruit  and  stock;  $166  per 
acre.  FRED  EHRHARDT,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


GRANGE  COUNTY  farm  for  rent  or  sale;  six- 
room  bouse,  barn  aud  granary;  is  well  fruited; 
located  8  miles  from  Newburgh;  excellent  Sum¬ 
mer  home.  For  further  particulars  apply  to 
ROBERT  McCRBADY,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  owning  70-acre  poultry  farm,  di¬ 
vided  by  road,  would  rent  qjie  side,  consisting 
of  40  acres,  30  tillable;  large  Imsemeut  barn, 
garage  and  living  rooms,  electric  lighted;  .82.5 
per  month.  BOX  26,  Morristown,  N.  ,T. 


FOR  SALE — To  close  an  estate:  farm  3.50  acres, 
Lyme,  Conn.,  heavily  wooded,  well  watered, 
fertile  land;  trout  stream;  old  Colonial  house; 
near  church,  scliool  and  R.  F.  D.  routes.  Dr. 
J.  G.  ELY,  Hamburgh,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 107-acre  dairy  farm;  good  build¬ 
ings;  4  miles  to  depot.  ADVERTISER  4626, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERN  DAIRY  FARM.  138  acres,  keep  .35 
Iieail,  14-iMoin  house,  improvements;  price 
.$8, .500.  O,  M.  FELSING,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

B.  D.  1. 


FOR  SALE — I’oultry  farm  containing  15  acres, 
one-fonrth  mile  from  tow'n  of  3,500  population, 
with  splendid  schools  and  churches,  situated  on 
Du  Pont  Boulevard;  farm  equipped  as  follows: 
ineubating  capacity,  9,000  eggs;  brooding  ca¬ 
pacity,  12,000  chicks;  laying  houses  for  4, <8)6 
hens;  5(8)  apple  trees;  large  house  containing 
11  rooms;  tlie  owners  are  engaged  in  other  busi¬ 
ness  and  cannot  give  this  the  iiroper  attention. 
THE  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 


VALUABLE  FARM  and  pleasant  country  home 
ill  beautiful  and  fertile  Connecticut  River 
Valley,  10  miles  from  Hartford,  on  State  road' 
and  trolley  line;  11-room,  2-.st.ory  house  for  one 
or  two  families;  b.arn,  corncrib,  engine  house, 
poultry  houses,  artesian  w’ell;  none  old;  25  acres 
level  land,  8  in  w’owl;  no  rocks;  good  elevation; 
healthful;  genial  soil  for  grain,  fruit,  vegetables, 
tobacco,  poultry;  excellent  markets;  city  grow¬ 
ing  this  way;  ago  an<l  health  demand  sacrifice; 
$13,000.  ADVERTISER  4021,  caro  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ESTABLISHED  poultry  business,  well  adver¬ 
tised,  fully  equipped;  a  high-class  custom; 
housing  capacity,  1,.500  hens;  brooding  capacity, 
2, .500  chicks;  Incubator,  new,  6,000  eggs;  run¬ 
ning  water  system;  barns,  stables,  horse,  cow, 
all  farming  implements;  motor  truck,  etc.;  now 
in  full  operation;  a  rare  opportunity.  Address 
ADVERTISER  3079,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  1.5.5  acres;  850  fruit  trees, 
apple,  pear;  main  road;  good  soil;  100  miles 
New  York;  price  $6,500,  one-third  down.  AU- 
VERTTSEli  3088,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


30-ACRE  FARM,  Hunterdon  County.  BOX  26, 
Sergeantsville,  N,  J. 


FOR  SALE — Comiminity  hatchery  and  imiiltry 
plant  in  Central  Pennsylvania;  1,00<)  S.  C. 
■M’hite  Leghorns;  10  400-egg  Blue  Hen  Incu¬ 
bators.  .$3,50()  cash,  to  close  partnership.  AD- 
V'EKTI.SEU  4004,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  S.ALE — An  apple  orchard;  l,5f8)  trees; 

stoek  aud  tools  If  desired.  Address  O'WNER, 
Box  316,  Derby,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Three  farms,  50,  70,  130  acres,  or 
together;  State  road;  fine  view;  long  time; 
Montgomery  Co.,  New  York;  Western  farmers 
coming  to  this  section.  AD'VERTISER  4034,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — For  year  1919,  farm,  75  to  1.50 
acres;  large  house,  good  outbuildings;  rent 
year  or  two,  privilege  buying  If  suited.  L.  F. 
.SCARBOROUGH,  Georgetow’ii  Del. 


Miscellaneous 


VERMONT  Maple  Sugar — Best  grade,  10  pound 
pails,  30c  pound.  Syrup  $2.50  gallon,  f.  o.  b. 
BRONDALB  FARM,  East  Hardwick,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE — Long  straw  rye  thresher,  good  run¬ 
ning  order;  haven’t  any  use  for  same;  price 
right.  BELLE  ELLEN  STOCK  FARM,  Sussex, 

N.  J. 


FARMERS — This  association  ia  in  the  market 
for  carload  lots  or  less  of  grain,  cabbage, 
roots,  etc.  NORTH  BERGEN  COUNTY  CO-OP¬ 
ERATIVE  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION.  Westwood, 

N.  J. 


FOR  SAI.E — One  3-lK)ttom  John  Deere  plow; 

plowed  20  acres.  C.  M.  GIBBS,  320  W.  Fay¬ 
ette  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  farms  in  Southern  Vermont. 
Write  owners.  APHIN  &  BUGBED,  Putney,  Vt. 


BENNETT  Portable  Typewriter,  nearly  new,  $8, 
delivered.  J.  GARLAND  HILL,  Seaford,  Del. 


WANTED— .Small,  second-hand  Ross  ensilage  cut¬ 
ter.  Give  lowest  price  and  date  of  make. 
DIX  J.  CAMP,  Randolph  Center,  Vermont. 


CHILD’S  hand-made  side-saddle,  suitable  for 
small  pony;  cost  $35;  sale  price,  $15.  MRS. 
H.  D.  BARTO,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  bee  hives.  W.  O. 
BECKETT,  Knowlesvllle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — First-class  cream  separator,  Sharin 
less  or  De  Laval  with  pulley  attachment  pre¬ 
ferred;  also  haying,  potato  and  com  implements. 
JOHN  SENFT,  238  E.  46th  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED — A  market  for  the  eggs  from  2.')0<) 
single  comb  white  Leghorn  hens  the  year 
round.  WHITFIELD  B.  CASE,  Three  Bridges, 

N.  J. 


ONE  bay  mare,  good  road  horse,  9  years  old; 

harness  aud  runabout;  all  first  class.  Inquire 
MRS.  ROSE  POWLBY,  109  Main  St.,  Ossining. 
N.  y.;  tel.  70511. 


MAPLE  SYRUP — 'V'ery  choice  quality;  made  this 
Spring  by  the  undersigned;  price,  by  prepaid 
parcel  post,  2d  zone,  .$2  per  gallon;  25  cents 
additional  for  each  zone.  0.  R.  ACKERMAN, 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  bushels  of  Davis  white  wax 
beaus.  Three  Universal  brooiler  hovers  for 
sale;  in  good  condition.  C.  A.  STEVENS,  Ran¬ 
som  ville,  N.  Y. 


VINEGAR  FOR  SALE— About  318)  gals.;  offers 
requested;  sample  submitted.  M.  R.  THOMP¬ 
SON,  Priuceton,  N.  J. 


A  SAFE  INVESTMENT! 


BABY  CHIX- 
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■Barron  Leghorn . $  8.00 

S.  C.  Red .  10.00 


8140.00 

170.00 


lOO 
J15.00 
18.00 

HATCHING  EGGS-’*  That  Hatch.”  57.00  per  100;  $05.00  per  1000. 
PUIXETS — 8  weeks.  Rugged,  Healthy.  June,  July  delivery.  90c  each. 

T£/!JI/S 20'i  uiith  order,  balance  before  shipment  or  C.  O.  D. 

We  make  icaud  all  damage  on  arrival. 

ORDER  NOW — We  have  the  "Goods,”  and  Equipment  to  Serve  you"Rite.’» 

Ab«ve  prices  aud  term*  effeettve  Mag  lat 


aWWiniMUM  m  ITTTRM  nt: 


■  —  — * 


*  ^  T- ;  *  '  T-T  *  *.  •  *  ^  *  ^ -^^  1 --i- 


Made  also  -with  Ribbed  T read 


^  yjrtuL^  nuna^umt  i  ire^  with  a  big-button, 

NON-SKID  TREAD  that  gives  you  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  safety  against  side-slipping.  It  is  built  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  what  you  demand  in  a  tire,  combining  luxury, 
resiliency,  comfort,  speed,  good  looks,  endurance,  safety 
and  economy  to  the  highest  degree. 

The  reputation  of  an  old  and  long-experienced  manu¬ 
facturing  institution  for  tires  of  the  highest  quality  and 

than  maintained  by  the  unsurpassed 

ord  of  the 


soun 


Soi.n  F.VF.RYV/HIrRIi 
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City  Boys  as  Farm  Workers 

An  Experience  with  One  Camp 

■VST  MISTAKES. — In  the  hope  that  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  camp  of  about  20  boy.s,  on  our  fniit 
farm  of  several  thousand  young  trees,  may  be  of 
some  use  to  those  who  plan  to  use  boj'S  on  the  fai’ms 
the  coming  season,  I  take  the  lil)erty  of  telling  of 
some  of  our  mistakes  made  last  Summer.  We  had 
a  mixed  lot  of  boys,  some  Scoiits  and  a  few  high 
school.  The  latter  were  a  little  tlie  older  and  felt 
themselves  above  obeying  Scout  rule.s,  felt  they 
could  smoke,  etc.,  and,  being  not  much  younger 
than  the  Scout  loader  who  had  charge  of  the  camp, 
paid  little  attention  to  what  he  told  them.  Having 
a  camp  of  Boy  Scouts  and  a  few  high  school  boys 


should  have  had  continually  with  them  either  a  sec¬ 
ond  “working  fai-m  supervisor,”  who  had  had  pre¬ 
vious  experience  in  actual  farming,  or  the  farmer 
himself. 

WORKING  IN  GROUPS.— It  has  been  said  that 
“One  boy  is  a  boy,  two  boys  are  half  a  boy,  and 
three  boys  are  no  boy  at  all.”  This  is  true  whore 
boys  are  left  to  themselves,  but  we  ran  the  camp 
on  the  idea  that  large  groups  of  boys,  under  effi¬ 
cient  and  con.stant  personal  direction  of  the  camp 
supervisor,  would  accomplish  more  than  the  same 
iiumber  of  boys  working  singly,  and  necessarily  with¬ 
out  constant  supeiwision.  The  farmer  cannot  give 
much  time  to  supervising  one  or  two  boys,  who  may 
take  a  week  to  hoe  a  few  acres  of  .squash,  but  he 
can  and  will  give  his  supervision  to  get  the  same 


KEEPING  THE  WORK  GOING.— Before  going 
further  let  me  say  that  there  were  weeks  in  late 
July  and  the  month  of  August  when  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  work  for  the  boys  on  our  farm  or  other 
farms  on  hoed  crops  or  on  our  own  fimit  trees. 
Whether  the  camp  Is  run  by  one  farmer  or  by  a 
public  safety  committee  for  the  farmers  of  a  section, 
Avork  has  got  to  be  found  to  keep  the  boys  busy. 
We  repaired  a  much-used  wood  road  with  the  farm 
teams  and  help  of  the  boys  (they  did  a  good  job)  ; 
got  rocks  onto  the  surface  of  a  piece  to  be  broken 
up  (hvo  boys  working  together  with  crowbars  ac¬ 
complished  a  lot),  and  cut  over  15  acres  of  birch 
brush,  preparatoiy  to  bi-eaking  the  land  for  fimit 
ti’ees.  The  boys  were  veiy  expensiA'e  labor  on  cut¬ 
ting  bru.sh.  But  Ave  found  Avork  for  them,  and  it 


Lunch  Hour  at  a  Country  School.  The  liens  pick  Up  the  Crumbs.  Fig.  218 


together,  all  of  AMrying  ages,  ]U‘OA’ed  entirely  AA'rong. 

LACK  OF  EXI‘ERIENCE. — Secondly,  the  camp 
supervisor  Ave  had  Avas  altogether  too  young  and  in¬ 
experienced  to  keep  discipline  or  gain  the  respect  of 
the  boys.  He  had  had  little  farm  experience  and 
though  he  did  the  A’ery  best  that  Avas  in  him,  failed 
to  get  results.  One  mistake  I  made  Avas  in  having 
him  do  two  things  (either  probably  enough  to  re- 
(piire  the  time  of  one  man),  namely,  manage  the 
camp,  ordering  food,  making  out  time  report.s,  pay¬ 
ing  bilks,  etc.,  and  also  AA'ork  Avith  the  boys  much  of 
the  time  in  the  field  as  a  farm  Avorker  avIio  .set  the 
pace  and  keep  the  boys  at  Avork.  The  camp  super- 
\isor  should  have  remained  at  camp  and  looked  after 
it  alone,  Avith  Its  attendant  duties.  Then,  if  the 
boys  AA'ere  to  Avork  in  lai'ge  units  of  10  or  more  on 
the  larger  farms,  a  day  or  tAvo  here  and  there,  they 


job  done  in  a  day  by  a  large  gang  of  boys,^vho  then 
move  on  to  the  next  farm.  Of  course,  if  the  farms 
are  small,  one  or  two  boys  right  along  “can  help 
out  considerable”  with  the  chores,  odd  Aveeding,  etc. 
IIoAvever,  the  larger  farmer  of  today  is  not  ahvays 
prepared  to  say  in  the  early  Spring  that  he  Avill 
take,  a  certain  number  of  boy.s,  of  uuknoAvn  qualitie.s, 
and  give  them  steady  employment  till  Fall.  From 
my  own  experience  I  should  say  that  a  lot  of  help 
at  a  given  time  Avould  come  in  the  best ;  a  group  of 
boys  Avith  their  oavu  supervisor  to  keep  discipline  and 
see  that  they  did  Avhat  they  Avere  being  paid  to  do  in 
the  right  Avay,  rather  than  tAA'o  or  three  boys  Avhom 
I  Avould  have  to  leave  in  the  field  AAdthout  .super¬ 
vision  much  of  the  time,  and  Avhom  I  should  liaA'e 
cause  to  Avorry  about  as  long  as  they  Avere  not  under 
my  eye. 


Avill  have  to  be  found  Avherever  farmers  make  use  of 
this  labor  the  coming  .season. 

DISCTPLINE  AND  ENCOURAGEMENT  NEED¬ 
ED. — We  learned  that  the  boys  needed  constant  en¬ 
couragement  in  their  Avork  for  us  and  O'ther  farmers, 
and  also  very  constant  supervision  and  discipline. 
Any  idea  of  its  being  a  vacation  must  be  got  out  of 
a  boy’s  head  before  he  starts,  unless  he  Avorks  on  a 
countiy  estate  Avhere  the  OAvner  rarely  knoAA's  the 
first  thing  about  farming  or  getting  efficient  AA’ork 
from  any  of  his  “help.”  Many  of  last  Summer’s  so- 
called  successful  camps,  I  belieA'e,  Avei*e  on  countiy 
estates,  not  farms.  We  farm  for  a  business,  and  I 
should  like  to  say  frankly  that  one-half  of  the 
Avages  paid  the  camp  supervisor  and  boys  for  their 
AVork  from  June  15  to  October  18  (in  all  $2,000.05), 
if  it  had  been  paid  at  $3  per  day  to  regular  day 
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lalior,  would  have  produeed  greater  and  better  re¬ 
sults.  Reeause  of  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  farm 
ways  of  doing  tliings,  nearly  all  that  those  hoys  did 
was  only  half  done,  .\fter  two  months  or  more  on 
the  farm  last  Snmmei',  many  of  those  hoys  knew  no 
mon*  about  the  knack  of  hoeing  proi>erly  than  they 
did  about  using  an  ax,  and  that  was  nothing  at  all. 
I'or  example,  we  had  one  seven-acre  piece  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  did  all  the  “hoeing"  with  disk  cnltiv'ators 
at  little  expense.  Then  we  had  18  acres  of  squash 
which  the  hoys  hoed,  and,  because  they  handled  the 
l.o(‘s  without  knack,  or  skill,  or  exiierieuce,  they  had 
t  )  go  over  that  piece  again  and  again,  some  five  or 
six  times  in  all,  and  then  it  was  not  as  well  done  as 
if  farm  hands  had  been  over  it  twice,  and  the  jnece 
was  what  we  call  a  very  clean  piece,  free  of  excess 
of  w(‘eds. 

WEEK-END  V.\CATION8.— The  ages  of  the  hoys 
we  had  were  from  14  to  17,  and  we  started  out  work¬ 
ing  a  short  day,  increasing  it  to  an  eight-hour  one  as 
they  got  hardened  up.  They  took  Saturday  after¬ 
noons  off  and  went  home  over  Sunday.  This  going 
home  over  Sunday  was  a  mistake.  About  Thursday 
of  each  week  they  got  restless,  and  as  time  for  go¬ 
ing  home  approached  they  got  more  and  more  rest¬ 
less,  until  they  accomplished  almost  nothing  on  Sat¬ 
urday  morning. 

W.VGES  PAID. — We  paid  IS  cents  per  hour  at 
first,  and  then,  having  let  .some  of  the  mo.st  u.seless 
hoys  go,  raised  it  to  20  cents  as  the  time  went  on. 
q'here  were  a  few  boys  who  wei-e  worth  this.  The 
three  oldest  boys  (not  .Scouts)  we  finally  put  in  a 
tent  away  from  the  others  and  boarded  them  as  regu¬ 
lar  farm  help,  giving  them  22  cents  an  hour.  I 
think  they  were  very  well  worth  it. 

I'lXPENSES. — Overhead  camp  expenses  were  con- 
vSiderable,  so  we  wanted  to  keep  the  camp  quota  full 
to  make  the  cost  per  hoy  for  food,  etc.,  as  Ioav  as 
po.ssihle.  We  charged  them  .$4.70  per  week  for  hoard 
and  this  was  not  suflicient.  Trying  to  keep  the  camp 
quota  full  meant  that  many  boys  were  kept  on  who 
.shoiild  have  been  sent  home  as  unfit  for  the  work. 

few  were  not  strong  enough,  a  few  were  splendid 
throughout,  hut  T  certainly  should  say  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  were  or  became  too  lazy  under  the  hot  sun 
and  the  inexperienced  supervi.sor  to  have  made  it  a 
l)aying  i)roposition  for  any  farmer  to  hire  them  a 
second  time  under  like  conditions  (unless  he  felt 
like  calling  half  of  their  wages  a  gift,  and  I  don't 
think  you  can  ask  even  today  in  the  name  of  pa¬ 
triotism  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  do  that), 
q'hey  are  not  all  getting  rich  today,  as  some  people 
think ! 

“TOO  MI’CH  OF  A  CHORE." — As  far  as  running 
a  tw»ys’  camp  on  our  own  place  again  is  concerned,  I 
fj.ay.  “Never  again!"  It  was  too  much  of  a  chore,  and 
T  .should  say  the  same  thing  as  regards  ever  hiring 
two  or  three  boys  and  leaving  them  alone  on  any 
jol),  hut  I  should  he  glad  to  hire  from  time  to  time 
a  gang  of  boys  with  their  own  experienced  super- 
^•isor  to  Avork  with  them,  provided  the  camp  man¬ 
agement  could  liaA’C  profited  by  some  of  our  own  mis¬ 
takes  and  corrected  them. 

STTCGESTIONS  IN  MANAGEMENT.— My  sug- 
ge.‘<tion  to  .such  camp  managements  would  be  to: 

Weed  out  about  2.5  per  cent  of  the  boys  before 
placing  them  on  farms  at  all,  then  have  an  older. 
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trained  supervisor  go  about  to  the  farmers  hiring 
the  hoys  and  take  the  farmer’s  opinion  on  each  boy's 
work  as  the  correct  judgment  of  that  boy’s  fitness  to 
stay  at  the  work.  After  a  few  days,  fire  every  boy 
fi'oin  the  camp  who  fails  to  mejisure  up  in  si)irit  and 
willingness  to  the  farmer's  idea  of  work.  This,  of 
course,  after  breaking  the  boys  in.  And  don’t  give 
the  boys  all  Summer  to  learn  how  to  handle  simple 
tools.  Weed  out  the  inefficient  (piickly. 

Have  a  good  cook;  the  best  of  camp  .supervisors 
(not  young)  ;  thin  out  each  camp  to  the  best  work¬ 
ers  and  you  will  have  something  that  will  return 
jh(‘  farmer  fair.  exchnn.ge  for  his  money  paid  in 


wages.  Anything  else  is  robbery  in  the  name  of  pa¬ 
triotism,  and  city  people  have  no  right  to  demand 
of  the  farmer  that  he  pay  a  dollar  in  wages  and  be 
given  hack  50  cents  in  work.  .tohx  d.  pearmaix. 
Massachusetts. 

Water  Tank  Underground 

WHEN  my  father  bought  his  farm  several  years 
ago,  the  basement  of  the  barn  contained  a 
large,  round  wooden  water  tank  of  about  100  barrels 
capacity.  Rut  it  was  not  in  a  good  place,  principally 
for  the  reason  that  it  took  up  a  lot  of  space  that 
was  badly  needed  for  other  purposes.  So  one  of  the 
first  improvements  made  was  to  tear  out  this  wooden 
tank  and  build  another  of  concrete  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  foundation  wall,  and  in  the  approach 
to  the  barn  floor  above. 

The  picture.  Fig.  281,  shows  the  approach  leading 
up  to  the  barn  enti*nnce.  An  excavation  was  made 
here  and  a  concrete  tank,  11  feet  long,  six  feet  wide 
and  5)4  foot  deep,  was  built  close  to  the  foundation 
wall.  The  walls  of  the  tank  are  eight  inches  thick 
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at  the  bottom,  tapering  to  six  inches  thick  at  the 
top.  The  cover  of  the  tank  is  of  reinfoi'ced  con¬ 
crete  with  a  manhole  provided  at  one  corner.  The 
reinforcing  for  the  cover  consisted  of  railroad  rails 
and  steel  rods,  which  had  been  discarded  as  waste 
from  a  railroad  bridge  job  near  by.  These  rods 
and  1‘ails  were  embedded  in  the  concrete  much 
closer  tt)gether  than  was  really  necessary,  hut  as 
they  could  he  had  without  cost,  there  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  he  used,  and  the  result  is  a 
cover  that  no  traction  engine  will  ever  cave  in.  The 
cover  is  about  IS  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

The  tank  has  a  capacity  of  8(5  barrels,  and  is 
filled  by  gravity  from  the  overflow  of  the  house 
supifiy  tank,  and  also  by  rainwater  from  the  barn 
roof.  The  house  supply  tank  has  a  capacity  of  only' 
12  barrels,  so  it  not  only  requires  frequent  pumping 
to  keep  it  full,  but  since  all  water  for  the  stock 
tank  mu.st  first  pass  through  the  house  tank,  a  fresh 
supply  is  available  for  house  use  at  all  times.  The 
distribution  of  the  water  after  it  is  pumped  into  the 
house  tank  is  entirely  by  gravity.  The  water  fi-om 
the  stock  tank  is  fed,  by  means  of  a  float  device, 
into  a  trough  in  the  barn  basement,  and  also  one 
in  the  barnyai-d.  The  float  keeps  the  water  at  a 
constant  level  in  the  troughs. 

My  father  tells  me  that  all  his  stock — cattle, 
horses  and  sheep — seem  to  like  the  mixture  of  rain 
water  and  hard  water  better  than  the  hard  water 
alone.  The  horses  and  milch  cows,  before  they  are 
turned  into  the  pasture  each  day,  will  always  go  to 
the  troughs  at  the  barn  and  drink ;  they  prefer  that 
water  to  the  hard  water  in  the  pasture  lot,  which  is 
obtained  from  a  driven  well,  and  which  is  good,  pure 
water.  I  have  also  heard  other  farmers  say  tnat 
their  stock  preferred  the  mixture  of  hard  water  and 
rain  water.  raymoxd  olxey. 

[Michigan. 

Spring  Wheat  in  N.  Y.  Dairy  Counties 

There  is  one  way  of  relief  on  the  wheat  and  flonr 
(leal.  If  every  farmer  was  forced  to  grow  at  least  two 
acres  of  Spring  wheat  this  would  make  a  great  many 
thousand  barrels  of  flour  difference  in  Otsego  and 
Delaware  counties.  My  father  and  my  forefathers 
nse(l  to  do  this.  They  can  grow  20  to  35  bushels  per 
acre  in  this  section.  There  is  a  first-class  grist  mill  here 
that  can  produce  the  best  of  flour,  and  all  kinds  of 
cereals,  bnt  it  is  shut  down.  The  farmers  do  not  grow 
any  grain,  just  silage.  This  mill  used  to  run  night  and 
day.  If  our  farmers  were  compelled  to  grow  their  own 
grain  it  would  relieve  the  nation  .and  be  a  godsend  to 
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the  fanner.  _  Furthermore,  our  farmers  buy  most  of  their 
feed.  I  believe  if  Mi\  Hoover  knew  the  facts  and  con¬ 
ditions  he  would  find  that  this  small  amount  of  wheat 
grown  by  every  farmer  who  has  a  farm  of  2.5  acres  or 
OA’er  in  the  State  of  New  York  would  practically  supply 
the  rural  districts  with  all  the  flour  and  cereals  used. 

T.  F. 

HIS  idea  of  forcing  the  farmer  to  grow  wheat 
whether  his  soil  is  adapted  to  it  or  not  wmuld 
not  work  out.  The  effect  would  be  to  di.scourage  or 
offend  the  farmers  so  that  they  w’ould  produce  less 
food.  They  already  feel,  with  great  justice,  that 
they  hai’e  not  received  a  fair  showing  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  profits  and  to  try  to  force  them  to  grow 
any  crop  against  their  best  judgment  would  be  a 
great  mistake.  If  the  farmer  can  be  shown  that 
Spring  wheat  will  pay  he  will  grow  it,  but  why 
force  him  to  try  an  experiment  in  these  war  times? 
Who  will  pay  for  the  experiment  in  case  it  fails? 
Will  the  Government  guarantee  at  least  10  per  cent 
profit  on  this  wheat  growing?  It  is  most  likely  that 
these  older  farmers  greAv  Winter  wheat  and  there  is 
little  evidence  that  Spring  wheat  will  give  any  such 
crops  as  you  state  in  Otsego  and  Delawai’e  countie.s. 
Our  advice  is  to  grow  oa'ts  or  baidey  and  So.v  beans 
in  order  to  help  out  the  feed  supply.  More  Winter 
wheat  or  rye  will  pay,  but  Spi-ing  wheat  is  a  gaml)le! 


The  V  alue  of  Burned  Manure 

Is  it  a  benefit  to  let  fire  burn  over  a  grass  field 
where  there  is  a  lot  of  dry  stuff  in  the  field  in  the 
Spring?  It  is  customary  in  my  vicinity.  I  haA'e  also 
done  it  this  year,  and  I  was  successful  in  burning  the 
field.  I  did  it  in  the  forenoon,  and  when  I  was  fin¬ 
ished  I  piit  the  fire  out,  and  went  home  for  my  dinner, 
about  300  feet  to  my  house.  I  was  w’atching  for  trouble, 
but  it  looked  safe.  A  very  short  time  after  I  was  in 
the  house  a  wind  started  and  I  went  out  to  look  at  the 
field  and  .saAV  smoke,  so  I  went  in  that  direction  to  put 
it  out.  Before  I  reached  the  spot  it  started  to  burn 
rapidly,  and  my  neighbors  came  to  assist  me,  but  did 
not  manage  to  control  the  fire,  so  the  wind  became 
stronger  and  drove  it  in  my  neighbor’s  field  where  hlj 
had  hauled  manure  last  Fall  with  the  intention  of 
plowing  and  planting  corn  this  Spring.  The  fire  has 
run  over  about  one-half  acre  and  burned  his  manure. 
I  have  offered  to  let  him  grow  his  crop  and  I  will  pay 
him  damages.  According  to  your  opinion  and  expe¬ 
rience,  will  it  ruin  his  crop  and  soil?  He  does  not 
want  to  wait  until  the  crop  grows;  he  wants  to  have 
damages  paid  immediately.  E-  S.  e. 

Northampton  Co.,  Pa. 

We  have  never  had  quite  .such  a  case  as  this  be¬ 
fore,  and  hardly  know  what  to  suggest  in  the  way 
of  compensation.  Alany  farmers  believe  that  it  pays 
to  burn  over  the  old  fields.  This  burning  destroys 
a  good  many  Aveed  seeds  and  insects,  and  the  ashes 
from  the  burning  are  promptly  available  for  the 
next  crop.  Burning  the  manure  is  a  different  lyrojK)* 
sition.  This  burning  drives  off  the  nitrogen  in  the 
manure,  but  leaves  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
behind  in  the  ashes.  At  present  prices  a  ton  of 
average  manure  Avill  contain  not  far  from  .$2  AvortJ^ 
of  nitrogen,  and  this  AA-ould  be  about  the  limit  of  the 
damage  done  by  the  burning.  It  will  not  ruin  the 
.soil  or  the  crop;  in  fact,  burned-over  lands  are  fre¬ 
quently  made  more  productive  by  the  burning.  Hoav 
many  tons  of  manure  Avent  on  this  field?  In  order 
to  pay  the  damage  uoaa"  you  Avould  have  to  find  out 
hoAA"  much  manure  Avas  applied  on  this  half  acre. 
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and  figure  at  about  .$2  per  ton.  A  fairer  Avay  Avould 
bc:  to  AA'ait  until  the  end  of  the  season,  and  see  just 
h.OAV  much  actual  damage  AA'as  done.  This  could 
ea.sily  he  told  by  the  appcmrance  or  condition  of 
the  crop.  If  the  corn  on  the  half  acre  which 
burned  OA'cr  aa'us  ('A'idently  smaller  than  that  on  the 
adjoining  half  acri^.  it  AA’ould  be  fair  to  pay  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  value,  and  two  or  throe  good  farmers 
could,  by  looking  it  over,  make  a  close  estimate 
regarding  this  value.  That  Avould  be  the  fairest 
Avay  of  settling  the  matter,  because  it  Avould  be  nex^ 
to  impossible  to  tell  noAV  just  hoAV  much  damage  has 
been  done  to  this  year’s  corn  crop  before  it  is 
planted. 


Fighting  Against  the  Crow 

Experience  from  Many  Farmers 

A  DIVERSITY  OF  I’LANS. — Some  weeks  ago  we 
asked  onr  readers  to  tell  as  how  they  kept 
crows  away  from  the  corn.  These  black  rascals  have 
hecome  a  great  pest  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
this  year  they  are  genuine  friends  of  the  Kaiser, 
and  ought  to  he  fought  hack.  We  have  had  58  let¬ 
ters  from  farmers  on  this  subject;  20  of  them  used 
coal  tar  smeared  on  the  kernels.  Five  say  they  u.se 
I'yrox  in  about  the  same  way  in  which  the  others 
use  tar :  six  poison  the  grain  with  either  strychnine 
or  arsenate  of  lead :  six  depend  on  killing  a  few 
crows  and  hanging  them  up  on  jwles 
in  various  parts  of  the  field.  Eight 
farmers  say  they  fed  the  croAvs  by 
scattering  a  few  qtiarts  of  corn 
through  the  fields  from  time  to  time 
until  the  corn  is  too  large  to  be 
pulled,  whilh  five  are  following  the 
old  plan  of  driving  stakes  around 
the  field  and  tying  white  strings  or 
twine  Avith  pieces  of  cloth  or  tin 
tied  to  the  string.  Then  a  dozen  or 
more  suggestions  are  made  all  the 
Avay  from  shooting  the  crows  to  ]mt- 
ting  up  a  number  of  small  toy  Avind- 
mills  AA'hich  flash  in  the  sunlight  or 
make  a  clai)ping  noise  in  the  dark. 

No  one  seems  to  think  the  old- 
fashioned  scarcecroAV  is  of  value 
any  more,  although  thousands  of 
them  seem  to  he  put  up  more  from 
habit  than  anything  else. 

r^INE  TAR. — In  using  the  tar 
the  general  plan  is  to  put  the  coi-n 
in  a  metal  biicket  and  put  on  the 
stove  until  it  is  quite  AA'arm.  then 
I»our  the  tar  on  top  of  the  corn. 

Take  big  iron  spoon  and  stir. 

Keep  on  stirring  until  the  right 
hand  is  tired,  and  then  tire  out  the 
left  hand  in  like  manner.  After  that 
get  the  hired  man  to  repeat  the  per¬ 
formance.  The  corn  must  be  stin-ed 
until  every  kernel  is  smeared  Avith 
the  tar.  !Many  farmers  then  dry 
the  taiTed  seed  by  sifting  Avood 
ashes  over  the  corn  and  shaking  it 
up  together.  This  tarred  seed  does 
not  Avork  Avell  in  a  planter,  and  is 
usually  idanted  by  hand.  We  haA  e 
folloAved  this  plan  for  15  years.  At 
first  it  i)roved  A'ery  effective.  The 
ci-oAvs  Avould  ])ull  a  few  spears  of  the 
corn  and  then  leaA’e  the  lield.  In 
late  years  the  tar  has  not  lu-oved  effective,  as  Ave 
have  had  considerable  trouble  even  Avhen  the  tar 
A'as  thoroughly  used,  and  it  does  not  .seem  to  keep 
away  the  chipmunks. 

CROW  I’OISONS. — A  good  many  farmers  seem  to 
be  using  the  commercial  preparation  known  as  Pyrox, 
Avith  very  good  results.  This  is  a  sub.stitute  for 
I'-ordeaux  mixture,  and  contains  poison  and  sulphate 
of  copper.  It  couM's  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  and  is' 
smeared  on  the  seed  very  much  the  .same  as  the 
tar.  Our  correspondents  do  not  claim  that  it  kills  the 
croAV,  but  they  seem  to  feel  that  it  is  a  poi.son.  and 
they  let  the  corn  alone  aft('r  sampling  a  few  ker¬ 
nels.  Two  AA'ays  of 
handling  ix)ison  are 
suggested.  One  is 
to  dissolve  the  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  or 
strychnine  in  AA'ater 
and-,  soak  the  seed 
in  this  poisoned 
luiuid ;  then  this 
doctored  .seed  is 
scattered  over  the 
ground  Avhere  the 
crows  can  find  it, 
and  it  kills  them 
(piickly.  In  some 
cases  our  readers 
figure  on  the  fact 
that  the  crow  is 
very  fond  of  eggs, 
and  so  they  puncii 
a  hole  in  one  end 
<.>f  the  egg  and  put 
in  a  quantity  of 
arsenate  or  strych¬ 
nine.  Then  they 
leave  these  eggs  in 
the  field  Avhere  the 
c  r  o  Av  s  Avill  find 
them. 
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TRAPPING  AND  SHOOTING.— Some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  jiractice  the  old  plan  of  catching  or  shooting  a 
croAv  and  hanging  him  up  Avith  a  string  attached  to 
his  leg.  One  man  speaks  of  killing  the  croAA^  and 
chopping  their  bodies  into  several  parts,  scattering 
the  pieces  around  the  field.  This  .seems  to  get  rtd 
of  them,  as  those  Avho  try  it  claim  the  croAV  is  such 
a  suspicious  bird  that  when  he  sees  his  dead  brothers 
he  gets  aAvay.  Some  farmers  put  a  steel  trap  at 
the  top  of  a  pole,  baiting  it  with  a  dead  chicken. 
In  that  way  they  often  catch  a  live  crow,  and  by 
fastening  him  AA'here  he  can  flutter  about  and  cry, 
the  story  seems  to  be  told  to  the  rest  of  the  family. 
Some  of  these  Ingenious  methods  of  handling  the 
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crow  will  be  printed  in  full,  but  this  is  a  summary 
of  Avhat  Ave  have  received.  A  large  number  of 
farmers  say  that  they  rather  like  the  croAv,  and 
believe  that  aside  from  their  corn-pulling,  they  are 
of  great  as.sistance  in  killing  insects.  We  knoAV  of 
one  farmer  Avho  says  he  is  sure  that  the  crows  and 
the  English  sparroAvs  come  and  eat  the  cabbage 
Avorms  late  in  the  season,  and  that  they  destroy 
many  Avhite  grubs  and  AvireAvorms.  These  men  soak 
a  quantity  of  corn  in  Avarm  Avater  until  it  begins  to 
.SAvell,  and  just  before  the  corn  breaks  through  the 
ground  they  scatter  the  soaked  grain  around  the 
outside  of  the  field.  The.v  claim  that  this  small 
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amount  of  .seed  satisfies  the  crows  until  the  coi-ii  is 
.so  large  that  the  birds  cannot  pull  it  up. 

“STRINGING”  THE  CROWS.— We  are  surprised 
to  see  hoAA'  many  people  still  depend  on  the  old  plan 
of  running  strin.gs  ai’ound  the  field.  This  is  common 
to  most  farmers.  They  drive  tall  stakes  around  the 
field  and  strin.g  Avhite  tAvine  betAveen  them.  This  is 
on  the  theory  that  the  croAV  AA'ill  not  come  inside 
of  an  enclosure,  but  this  plan  does  not  Avork  on  our 
OAvn  farm  AA'here  the  coimfields  ai'e  close  to  the 
Avoods. 

SOME  INGENIOUS  PLANS.— Among  the  plans 
suggested  is  one  of  .soaking  the  seed  corn  in  kerosene 
oil.  This  might  Avork,  but  Ave  should  be  afraid  it 
AA'ould  injure  the  vitality  of  tlie 
se(Hl.  One  man  from  Pennsylvania 
said  he  soaked  tAVO  quarts  of  corn 
in  fish  brine  for  several  days,  then 
this  salted  corn  is  scattered  over  the 
field.  Oau*  friend  claims  that  the 
croAVs  eat  this  salted  feed  and  then 
fly  to  Avater  AA'here  they  “drink  tmtil 
they  die.”  One  man  tells  how  he 
frightened  the  croAvs  aAvay  from 
the  field  by  firing  an  explo.siA’e  bul¬ 
let.  The  cornfield  aa'us  about  one- 
third  of  a  mile  from  the  house  in 
full  vicAV.  He  AA'aited  until  the 
croAvs  Avere  Avell  bunched  and  then 
fired  Avith  his  rifle  right  at  the 
croAvd.  The  explo.sive  bAillet  tore  a 
little  hole  in  the  ground  and  threAv 
up  a  little  cloud  of  dirt,  and  after 
a  fcAv  trials  of  this  the  croAVS  either 
got  Avise  or  got  frightened  and  kept 
aAA-ay.  Another  reader  in  NeAv  York 
says  he  gets  around  the  croAv.s  by 
nailing  the  corn  plants  fast  to  the 
ground.  This  is  done  by  running  a 
hor.se  planter  so  deep  that  Avhen  the 
croAA’s  ti*y  to  pull  the  young  corn 
they  cannot  get  the  kenud  out  of 
the  grouiKl.  This  man  Avorks  on 
light,  sandy  soil,  and  can  put  the 
seed  in  deep,  and  he  says  this  Avorks 
Avell.  Several  people  tell  us  that 
they  take  half  a  pint  or  more  of 
corn,  punch  a  hole  in  each  kernel 
and  tie  hoi'.se  hairs  taken  from  a 
horse’s  tail  so  they  stand  out  a  foot 
or  more  from  the  kernel,  then  this 
corn  is  scattered  over  the  feed.  The 
croAV  sAvalloAvs  horsehair  and  all, 
and  loses  his  appetite  for  a  corn 
diet.  Several  other  reader.s-  go  fur¬ 
ther  than  this.  They  punch  holes  in 
the  kernel  and  attach  a  small  fi.sh- 
hook  AA'ith  a  fine  string  tied  to  it.  then  they  drive 
pegs  securely  into  the  ground  and  fasten  these  fish 
lines  to  the  pegs.  The  croAvs  .swalloAA'  the  corn  and 
are  caught  on  the  hook,  and  they  flutter  and  cry  in 
a  Avay  to  drive  every  other  croAV  out  of  the  field. 
These  are  part  of  the  schemes  SAiggested  by  our  read¬ 
ers.  We  shall  give  .some  of  them  in  full  a  little 
later,  so  as  to  present  the  Avhole  subject  fully. 


A  Shortage  of  Bees 


*-Di  Cltain  of  Fork.  Fuj.  ASM.  See  ixiyc  oVG 


WHAT  you  say  in  your  article  on  bee-keeping, 
page  405,  is  excellent,  but  the  price  Avhich 
you  set  for  bees  is  much  too  Ioav  this  year.  Any¬ 
body  Avho  buys  a 
colony  of  bees  for 
$2  the  coming 
Spring  Avill  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fortunate, 
especially  if  they 
are  Italians .  Not 
only  Avill  the  de¬ 
mand  be  greater 
than  eA'er  before  in 
the  history  of  the 
country,  because  of 
the  high  prices  at 
which  honey  has 
been  selling,  but 
there  Avill  be  a 
marked  shortage  of 
bees.  Losses  the 
past  Winter  have 
been  greater  than 
for  many  years.  It 
is  estimated  that  at 
least  50  per  cent  of 
the  colonies  in  Noav 
England  haA'e  died. 
At  a  recent  bee¬ 
keepers’  meeting  in 
Boston  losses  as 
high  as  00  per  cent 
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jurpee’s  Seeds 

Will  Win  the  War  I  T 

Produce  It)  Ww^ 

BURPEE’S  DOLLAR  BOX 
of  Vegetable  Seeds 

Last  year  we  offered  for  the  first  time 
Burpee’s  Dollar  Box  of  Vegetable 
Seeds.  The  Sales  exceeded  by  many 
thousands  our  fondest  expectations. 

Forl918  ithas  been  improvedby  the 
addition  of  a  complete  garden  plan 
and  leaflet  on  Seed  Sowing. 

It  contains  the  following  seeds,  mailed  to  your  address  for  $1.00. 

Bean — StrinelessGrcen  Pod  Carrot— Chantenay  Parsley — Moss  Curled 

Bean — Fordhook  Bush  Lima  Chard — Large  RibbedWhitc  Radish — Scarlet  Turnip 
Bean— Rritiie  Wax  Lettuce— Iceberg  Salsify — Sandwich  Island 

Beet — Crosby's  Lettuce — Wayahead  Tomato — Chalk’s  Jewel 

Beet— Improved  P.lood  Onion— White  Portugal  Turnip— Purple  Top  Strap-Leaf 

Cabbage— Allhead  Early 

Burpee’s  Annual  for  1918 

The  Uadiiig  American  Seed  Catalof'  has  been  enlarseed  and  improved  and  is  of  the  greatrst 
help  to  all  zoho  intend  planting  a  garden.  It  contains  new  and  reliable  information  about 

the  “Best  Seeds  that  grow.”  216  pages,103  colored  illustrations^/  Vegetablesand 
Flowers,  is  mailed  free  upon  request.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 


Don’t  Buy  Just  ALFALFA 

DEMAND  the  HARDY  Dakota  AL-  ' 
FALFA  GENUINE  GRIMM,  BALTIC, 
DISCO  19A,  DISCO  llC,  and 
DAKOTA  commercial  ALFALFAS. 

Our  stock  is  complete,  thoroughly  recleaned 
and  tested.  Write  today  for  FREE  SAMPLES 
of  the  GUARANTEED  SEEDS  and  your  copy 
of  the  1918  DISCO  Seed  Book. 

Dakota  Improved  Seed  Co. 

807  Lawler  Street  Mitchell,  South  Dakota 


Alfalfa 
Cow  Peas 
Soy  Beans 


I 


Also  Mainc-Gi'own  Seed  Potatoes- 
Seed  Oats — Clovers,  including  Al¬ 
falfa  from  l  ugged  Northwest — Can- 
adal’eas — Cowpeas — Spring  Grains. 


Hoffmanns  Farm  Seeds 


Samples 

Free 


I  Hoffman’s  1918  Seed  Hook  la  full  of  val- 
I  uablu  liints.  It  in  free,  with  samplen,  if 
I  you  mention  this  pat'or.  Write  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

I  Landlsville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


nil  Hovee,  rarinaii,  Cobbler,  Green  Mt.,  Hebron,  Queen, 
rOTaiOBS  Olilo,llalei>th,six-Wke,  Olhers.  C. W.Ford.Fithert.M.y. 

DHTATflCe  North  Wisconsin  grown.  Green  Mountains 
r  U  I  A  I  U  C  0  and  R  u  r  a  Is.  Stock  took  first  p  r  i  zo 
wherever  shown.  Any  qnantitv.  Prices  on  application. 
BATFIKMI  l•F.^I^SrtA  Flll  l't  aBSO(  li TION,  Bayfield,  Wi». 

DeJaleee  lUustrated  Catalog  Free.  Buy  Direct 
oeBarOiaiOeS  from  AKHIVU  aLUKIBGE,  ri>ber>,  N.  Y. 

CuionIPIftunr  I**^*I'®''8Nilrogin.  White,Scarifled,$19.50Bu. 
OnccIUluYcr  Sow  6  acres.  A.  Bloomingdale,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

p  j  BEANS.  White  Wonders;  Early;  Medium  Bizc  and  big 
UCCU  croppers.  State  wants.  Geo,  K.  Bowdiih,  Esperance,  N.T. 

Rinifpr  Tiwinp  Gvtinges.  Farmers’ Clubs,  write  for 
DIIIUi;i  ■  mile  prieep.  Farmer  a  g  e  n  t  s  w.-mted. 
THEO.  BURT  ek  SOX.'^,  -  Melrose,  Ohio 


GRIM 

GUARANTEED 


Our  Grimm  is  free  from  weeds  and  guar¬ 
anteed  genuine.  Ask  for  catalogue 
explaining.  Also  ordinary  Alfalfa. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO..  250  Main  St..  Marysville,  Ohio 


TREES  for  Sale 

Norway  Maple,  .Sugar  Maple.  6  to  8  ft.,  50c 
eaeli;  8  to  10  ft..  75c  each;  10  to  12  ft..  SI; 
l-year-oltl.  Black  Walnut,  Shellhark,  Hickory 
Nnt,  1-year-old,  15c  each:  Fillberts,  2  to  4  ft., 
15c  each;  White  Oak,  8  to  10  ft.,  75c. 
JAMES  SINSABAUGH,  Pine  Bush.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


INOCULATE 

ALL  LEGUMES  and  DOUBLE  the  CROP 

Prepared  for  soy  beans,  field  peas,  alfalfa,  sweet 
and  other  clovers,  garden  peas  and  beans,  navy 
beans,  vetch,  etc.  1-Acre  50c;  2- Acre  95c;  6-Acie 
62.00.  Postpaid  0)i  receipt  of  price.  30-page 
legume  book,  free  on  request. 

THE  EQOERT  CHEMICAL  COMPANV.  CANTON.  OHIO 

annci  rUIAlU  linCd  cauliflower  and  Brussels 
Sprout  Plants,  Asparagus  roots,  Oaliforni.t  Privet, 
Red  Skin  Potato,  Early  and  Late  Vegetable  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free.  MICAAEL  N.  BORGO,  Vineland.  N.  J. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes  Blight  (Anthraenose)  Proof 

Hed  Kidney  Beans  for  seed.  Johu  Q.  >v«iis,  sbortarllle,  fi.T, 

For  Sale-wlml  Marrow  Seed  Beans  wSi”n."! 


lE  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30tb  Street,  Nevr  York 


NOT  APRIL  fOOL-BUT  APRIL  BARGAINS  IN 

EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  a  large  surplus  in  Progressive,  and  Superb — 
also  a  good  stock  of  Ideal  and  I'eerless  we  are 
offering  at  bargain  prices.  Also  many  of  our  old 
standard  varieties  go  at  reduced  price. 

PROGRESSIVE.  SET  IN  APRIL  WILL 
FRUIT  BIG  CROP  THIS  YEAR 

More  than  5.000  Bural  Xew-Yorkcr  readers  use 
Town.send'B  Plant.s.  BIG  CATALOG  FREE! 

They  are  the  standards  for  quality  everywhere.  Our 
stock  vve  are  now  offering  is  as  good  as  we  have  ever 
grovm.  No  plants  could  be  better.  Order  direct  from 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  save  time  and  money. 


Varieties— 

too 

300 

1,000 

5.000 

Progressive. . . 
Superb . 

$1.00 

$2.25 

$6.00 

$20.00 

Peerless  ..... 

2.00 

4.50 

10.00 

40.00 

Ideal  . 

4.50 

10.00 

.... 

STANDARD 

V  A  R 1 ET 1 ES— Mathews, 

Early 

Ozark, 

Missionary,  Dr.  Burrill,  Lady  Corneillio  Klondyke, 
Dunlap,  Marsliall,  NEW  YORK,  Heritage,  Warfield. 
Bederwood,  Rcwastico,  Glen  Mary,  Big  Joe,  Wm.  Belt 
Barkley,  Brandywine  Mascot,  Gandy. 

Prices— 100  plants.  60c:  300,  $1.50:  1,000,  $3.50: 
5,000  plants.  $15.00.  World’s  Wonder — The  largest 
and  best  variety  for  family  use:  100  plants.  $1.50: 
300  plants,  $3.50:  1,000  plants,  $8.00:  500  plants  at 
1.000  rate.  If  plants  are  wanted  by  mall,  postpaid, 
add  20c  per  100  plants.  Prompt  shipments  guar¬ 
anteed.  Cut  this  adv.  out:  It  will  not  appear  again. 

Mail  Post  Office  M.  D.  direct  to  E.  W.  Townsend  Plant 
Farms,  Salisbury,  Maryland,  R.  R.  50. _ 

Strawberry  Plants 

We  are  offering  millions  of  high  grade  plants  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  including  the  Ever-benring  varieties,  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  true-to-name  and  please  you  or  your  money 
refunded. 

Progressive,  (ever-bearing)  di5.00  per  1000 
Kuperb,  “  5.00  “  “ 

Peerless,  “  10.00  “  “ 

Ideal,  “  10.00  “  “ 

8tttiidsrd  varieties  from  $8.00  to  $1.00  per  1000 
SEND  FOR  WIIOLESAIA:  TRICE  LIST— IT’S  FREE 
E.  AY.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Salisbury,  M«). 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  selected  10  varieties  out  of  a  hundred  and  tried  to 
select  ten  of  the  best— Early,  Midseason  and  I>ate.  Send  for  our 
new  price  list— also  of  tomato  seed  tomato  plants.  Pepper, 
Cabbaerc,  Celery,  and  Sweet  Potato  plants  in  season. 

Romance  Seed  and  Plant  Farms. 


CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON 


CHESWOLD,  DEL. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Guaranteed  first-class  and  true-to-name.  CATA¬ 
LOG  FREE  whicli  describes  each  variety,  tells  how  to 
plant.  BUNTINGS  NURSERIES.  Bo»  1,  Selby ville,  Delaware 

Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale 

50  varieties  to  select  from,  including  the  fall-bear¬ 
ing.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

J.  KEIEFORD  HALL,  R.  2.  Rhodesdale,  Aid. 

SURPLUS  BERRY  PLANTS  Mascot.  F'rcmont,  Wil¬ 
liams,  Dunlap  and  Superb  strawberries.  Plum.  Farmer 
raspberry,  and  Mixed  Blackberry  plants.  A  full  lino 
of  other  nursery  stock.  L.  J.  FaIINKH.  Box  n20,  PnU.kl,  N.Y. 

STRAWBERRIES 

TRT  WN.  BELT,  JOE,  OR  OUNLAf  (Sweetest  and  best.)  Send  us 
one  dollar  carefully  wrapped  for  which  we  will  mail  and 
guarantee  150  plants  of  either  sort  or  50  of  each.  East  of 
Miss,  river  only.  Cat,  free.  SLRTMRKER  8  SOW.Wyoniisg.  Del««nr» 

Plar>Jc~^0  varieties  of  good, 
OtraWDerry  rianis  stocky  plants  at  reaion- 
»ble  prices.  Catalog  free.  H.H. Henning,  h.  Ao.  5.CJyde,K.Y- 

Plantu  MONEY  MAKING  VARIHIES 

otrawDerry  rianis  gj  reasonable  prices 

Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Q  UU  C  p  T  of  all  the  leading  varieties  delivered  by 
O  VV  C  C  I  parcel  post.  25  plants,  20o  ;  50  plants,  36c  ; 
nAfATn  100  plants,  50c;  600  or  more,  30e  per  100. 
|*U  I  A  I  U  By  express,  charges  collect,  1,000  plants, 
Ql  l||TO  $1.76;  .5,000  or  more,  $1.60  per  1.000. 
rLAII  I  o  H. i 


.  AUSTIN. 


FELTON,  DELAWARE 


and  Tomato  p^p"*  and'poutrtt  ex! 


lie  ROOTS.  HORSERADISH  SETS.  CABBAGE. 
US  beets,  onion  PLANTS.  LEHUCE.  TOMA¬ 
TOES.  EGG  PLANTS,  PEPPERS  Rnd  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 
Send  for  Price  List.  J,  C.  Schmidt,  Hrietol,  Pa. 

/^ofinocra ' 

I  CIUUCIKv  press  collect.  Poitpaid,  60c  per  hundred 
**  Special  Prices  large  lots.  Plantsare  open 
field  grown  and  are  stocky,  tough  and  hardy.  F5ill 
count— carefully  packed— immediate  shipment. 

OAKLIW  FARM, _ -  »  SALISBURY.  N.  C. 

Cabbage  Plants;- Jy™' 

Early  Jer.sey  and  Charleston  Wakefield  and  Succes¬ 
sion  cabbage  plants  from  best  Long  Island  seed 
ready  for  shipment  by  express  only.  $1.50  per  thou¬ 
sand;  ten  thousand  and  over  11.25  per  thousand. 
Order  quirk.  Prompt  stiipinent  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
S.  M.  GIBSON  CO.,  Yonge’s  Island,  S.  C. 


Berry  and  Vegetable  Plants 

strawberry,  Itaspbv’rry,  Blackberry,  As¬ 
paragus,  ICbubarb,  Horseradish,  Cabbage, 
Cauliflower,  Beet,  Lettuce,  Kgg,  Pepper, 
Parsley,  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Also 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Mail  or  express  prepaid. 
Catalogue  Free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Cood  Ground.  N.  Y. 


were  reported.  In  a  few  cases  bee¬ 
keepers  have  lost  all  their  .swarm.s.  To  a 
large  extent  the  heavy  mortality  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  bees  were  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  protected  and  not  given  enough 
food.  Sugar  was  scarce  in,  the  Fall,  and 
the  necessary  feeding  was  not  always 
done.  Perhaps  the  precautions  taken 
would  have  been  sufficient  in  an  ordinary 
Winter,  but  because  of  the  intense  cold 
more  stores  than  usual  were  consumed. 

It  is  considered  likely  that  the  coming 
.season  will  be  a  particularly  good  one  for 
hoe-keepers,  as  after  a  cold  Winter  when 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  there  is 
usually  a  good  flow  of  nectar  in  the 
honey-producing  flowers.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  price  of  honey  remaining 
high,  so  that  bee-keepers  have  every  in¬ 
centive  to  build  up  their  colonies  as 
quickly  as  they  can.  Many  Northern 
bee-keepers  are  already  sending  South 
for  live  bees  by  the  pound.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion,  though,  whether  this  plan  will  prove 
very  successful,  with  express  .shipments 
being  delayed  for  many  days  and  even 
weeks.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  rea- 
.son  why  bees  in  packages  should  not  be 
.shipped  by  parcel  post.  A  new  ruling 
allows  the  shipments  of  day-old  chicks 
through  the  mail,  and  certainly  it  is  just 
as  easy  to  handle  a  small  package  of  bees. 
The  government  is  a.sking  bee-keepers  to 
produce  all  the  honey  possible,  and  if  they 
would  open  the  mails  to  Southern  bee 


go  out  from  this  central  place  in  squads 
to  work  on  farm  or  private  estates.  Some 
of  these  units  will  use  motor  cars  or 
trucks  to  carry  the  members  to  and  from 
work.  It  is  planned  to  employ  all  types 
of  women.  There  will  be  many  high 
school  teachers,  college  undergraduates 
and  women  who  work  in  trades  while  the 
Summer  business  is  .slack.  Most  of  this 
work  will  be  done  during  the  Summer 
months,  when  fruit  picking  and  •weeding 
are  most  needed.  It  is  not  intended  to 
have  these  women  interfere  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  man  labor,  as  they  will  only  go  into 
locations  where  there  is  a  labor  short¬ 
age.  As  for  payment,  they  may  be  paid 
by  the  hour,  by  the  day  or  by  the  piece. 
In  some  cases  where  large  gangs  or 
group.s  are  needed,  the  labor  unit  will 
take  charge  of  the  payment  and  pay  the 
workci’s  in  turn.  In  brief,  this  is  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  Women’s  Land 
.Army.  The  people  in  charge  of  it  fully 
understand  the  limitations  and  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  these  workers.  They  do  not 
offer  to  furnish  plowmen  or  women  who 
can  walk  off  with  a  Fag  of  fertilizer  or 
shoulder  a  sack  of  potatoes.  The  women 
must  stand  a  phy.sical  examination  before 
they  go,  so  as  to  be  sure  they  can  endure 
the  work  of  picking,  hoeing  and  lighter 
farm  work.  During  the  past  two  years 
many  women  have  given  good  .service  at 
this  kind  of  work,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  lliuhson  Valley  their  work  "(vas  so  ac- 


Woman  Farmer  t^tacleing  Grain 


raisei’s,  niiicli  help  could  be  given  to  bee¬ 
keeping  in  the  North.  Of  course,  queen 
bees  can  be  .sent  by  mail  now.  The  day- 
old  chick  men,  driven  to  desperation  by 
the  express  companies,  secured  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  postal  authorities  by  vig¬ 
orous  concerted  action.  It  might  be  well 
for  the  bee-keepers  of  the  North  to  follow 
their  example.  E.  I.  Farrington. 

Massachusetts. 

Women  for  Farm  Work 

I  am  writing  to  you  in  regard  to  plac¬ 
ing  a  young  woman  in  a  ‘iirivate  family 
for  outdoor  farm  work.  She  is  a  husky 
young  person  and  has  farm,  experience. 
Is  there  an  agency  in  this  city  where  girls 
can  ap))ly  for  farm  work,  in  case  you 
know  of  siK-h  position?  G.  W. 

New  York. 

This  is  the  first  time  "we  have  known 
such  an  offer  to  be  made.  Why  should 
this  “husky  young  person”  he  put  at 
work  on  a  farm,  when  the  chances  are 
that  she  could  do  better  ■working  at  some 
household  employment  in  the  city?  We 
have  never  before  h:id  just  this  kind  of 
an  application,  but  it  is  likely  that  during 
the  coming  year,  if  the  war  will  continue, 
there  will  be  a  number  of  such  cases 
where  strong  young  women  are  prepared 
to  do  farm  work.  The  Women’s  Land 
Army  of  America  is  a  new  organization, 
started,  as  its  directors  state,  “To  supply 
women  workers  on  the  farm  so  as  to  in¬ 
crease  the  output  of  farm  products.” 
The  headquarters  of  this  Land  Army  are 
at  32  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Their 
plan  is  to  get  together  an  army  of  women 
and  girls  who  are  capable  of  doing  the 
lighter  farm  work,  such  as  picking  or 
packing  fruit,  hoeing  and  weeding,  care  of 
flower  gardems,  milking  and  the  care  of 
young  animals.  These  women  will  be 
sent  out  under  the  unit  system ;  that  is, 
there  •will  be  companies  of  20  to  50, 
more  or  less,  living  together  in  some  cen¬ 
tral  place,  where  they  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  They  will  be  under  charge  of  a 
captain,  supervisor  or  matron,  have  a 
system  of  co-operative  housekeeping,  and 


ceptatde  that  they  have  already  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  this  year.  If  the  farmers  of 
any  neighborhood  would  like  to  try  one 
of  these  units,  they  should  correspond 
with  the  Women’s  Laud  Army  at  the 
address  given  above.  In  England  and 
France  the  women  are  giving  most  effi¬ 
cient  service  at  light  work  on  the  land, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  many  of  our 
American  women  should  not  handle  this 
light  work  efficiently. 


A  New  England  Woman’s  Ideas 

On  page  107,  “L.,”  writing  from  Maine, 
wants  to  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
.some  of  the  farmer.s,  anyhow?  Read  the 
letters  by  “Hired  Man”  and  “Reader.” 
They  have  told  you  the  truth.  I  am  a 
farmer's  wife — the  wife  of  a  man  who 
has  feelings  for  his  help,  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren.  I  wish  we  could  talk  it  into  some 
of  these  farmers  who  hire  married  men 
to  furnish  a  hou.se,  not  a  hen  coop,  and 
build  the  house  in  a  healthy,  pleasant 
place.  I  know  one  man  who  built  the 
house  back  of  the  barn,  and,  to  get  fo  it, 
you  pas.sed  through  the  dirty  barnyard. 
More  than  half  of  the  farmers  who  have 
children  of  their  o^wn  never  think  of  pay¬ 
ing  them  a  cent,  and  when  they  do  they 
borrow  it  back  again,  and  that  is  the  end. 
Where  are  the  women,  you  ask?  When 
we  lived  on  our  farm  of  200  acres  we  had 
six  to  eight  in  oui*  family,  and  I  did  the 
work,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  girl  aged 
13,  from  an  orphan  home.  No  child  at 
that  age  can  do  much  and  go  to  school. 
I  also  cared  for  125  hens  and  raised 
chickens.  A  man  in  a  shop  does  not  work 
as  hard  as  a  farmer’s  wife,  compared  to 
his  strength.  Perhaps  your  wife  is  big 
and  strong,  and  can  do  all  you  want  her 
to,  and  raise  children  besides,  but  there 
are  more  women  who  cannot.  I  have 
known  women  to  work  on  the  farm  to  help 
the  man  out,  and  in  a  few  years  die ; 
then  he  married  again,  but  the  second 
wife  never  worked  like  the  first,  and  they 
(Continued  on  page  582) 
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Evaporated  and  Dehydrated  Food 

We  Need  Them  All  This  Year 


Part  I. 

It  should  be  the  patriotic  duty  of  every 
housewife  aud  every  chef  to  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  preparation  and  use  of 
evaporated  and  dehydrated  foods.  While 
the  Biu'eau  of  Chemistry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  work  on  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  by  drying, 
too  little  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the 
ways  of  using  the  so-called  dried  or  evap¬ 
orated  product.  If  the  advantages  of  the 
evaporation  or  the  dehydration  system, 
namely,  the  avoidance  of  excessive  freight¬ 
ing  costs  on  the  water  content  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  a  reduction  to  one-fifth  or 
one-tenth  of  the  original  bulk  of  products 
and  a  removal  of  the  liability  of  perish¬ 
able  foods  to  spoilage,  are  to  be  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  asset  during  the  present  war,  as 
well  as  the  peace  which  is  to  follow,  the 
public  must  know  the  merits  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  evaporated  aud  dehydrated  pro¬ 
ducts. 

The  Terms  Defined. — The  terms 
“dried,”  “evaporated”  and  “dehydrated,” 
or  “desiccated,”  as  applied  to  fruit  and 
vegetables,  although  having  practically  the 
same  meaning,  are  more  or  less  confusing 
to  the  general  public.  Dried  products 
are  now  commonly  regarded  as  those  from 
which  the  moisture  has  been  removed  by 
exposure  of  the  product  to  the  sun,  or  to 
artificial  heat  from  the  kitchen  stove  or 
range.  “Evaporated”  refers  to  fruits 
from  which  the  moisture  has  been  driven 
by  heat  from  a  furnace  stove  in  a  mod¬ 
ern  evaporating  plant.  The  term  may  re¬ 
fer  to  vegetable  products  preserved  in  the 
same  way.  Dehydrated  proilucts,  fruits 
or  vegetables,  are  classed  as  those  from 
which  the  moisture  has  been  expelled 
more  rapidly  than  from  those  which  are 
dried  or  evaporated.  In  the  dehydration 
process,  the  prepared  material  is  ex- 
po.sed  to  steam-heated  air  forced  rapidly 
through  a  di’ying  chambex’.  Sevei:al  of 
the  dehydration  systems  are  patented, 
while  many  othei’S  have  patents  pending. 
In  reality*  the  two  former  terms,  dried 
and  evaporated,  are  applicable  to  pi-oducts 
handled  by  the  latter  system,  although  in 
the  dehydrated  product  the  cell  structure 
is  more  likely  to  remain  intact.  Any 
dried,  evaporated  or  dehydrated  material 
should  be  so  pi-eserved  that  it  will  resume 
its  normal  shape,  color  and  quality  when 
placed  in  water  previous  to  being  cooked 
for  use. 

The  System.s  De.scrired. — Oven  or 
sun-dried  products  of  some  sort  should 
be  available  during  the  Winter  season 
when  ripe  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been 
over-plentiful  from  the  garden  or  farm 
during  the  past  season.  Quality  of  these 
products  may  be  equal  to  or  better  than 
that  of  those  which  have  been  evaporated 
or  dehydrated  on  a  commei’cial  scale,  if 
proper  precautions  have  been  taken  to 
control  temperatures  used  and  to  prevent 
contamination  fi'om  dust  and^  flies  while 
the  produce  is  being  dried.  Ways  of  pre¬ 
paring  this  material  do  not  dift'er  from 
those  of  preparing  evaporated  or  dehy¬ 
drated  foods.  Sun-di\ving  has  not  been 
found  a  practical  means  of  drying  fruits 
and  vegetables  except  in  sections  of  rel¬ 
atively  low  humidity  and  high  percentage 
of  sunshiny  days,  at  the  pi-oper  season  of 
the  year.  Such  sections  are  confined  to 
the  Southwestern  Ignited  States,  and  ai'e 
widely  known  as  centers  of  the  commei-- 
cial  prune  and  peach  drying  industry  of 
the  country. 

Army  Rations. — Evaporated  fruits 
and  vegetables,  mainly  fruits,  are  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  kiln  type  of  plants  wliich 
have  stood  the  practical  test  in  regard 
to  cost  of  operation  and  to  quality  of 
certain  prodxicts.  Apples  and  berries,  as 
well  as  many  kinds  of  vegetables,  are 
handled  satisfactorily  in  the  kiln  evap- 
oratoi-s.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  world  war,  immense  quantities  of 
evaporated  vegetables,  preserved  in  the 
kiln  plants  of  We.stern  New  York  State 
and  sever.al  of  the  provinces  of  Canada 
liave  been  shipped  to  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  and  used  as  an  army  ration.  Should 
the  present  food  crisis  in  our  country  be¬ 
come  seriously  acute  owing  to  a  shortage 
of  cars  for  moving  green  produce,  or 
should  our  commissary  department  see  fit 
to  use  evaporated  products  as  an  ariny 
ration.  New  York  St.ate  is  fortunate  in 
having  about  .500  good  commercial  plants 
ready  for  operation  at  the  first  call.  Crops 
of  potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  carrots, 
onions  and  celery  may  be  had  within  easy 
hauling  distance  fi-om  each  plant  in  nor¬ 
mal  seasons.  Dther  plants  ready  for  use 
are  found  in  Arkansas,  Southern  Missouri 
and  Virginia. 

The  Kiln  Evaporator. — In  the  kiln 
evaporator,  products  prepai'ed  for  pro¬ 
cessing  are  spi-ead  out  on  a  slatted  floor 
below  which  is  located  a  hot-air  furnace. 
Heat  which  radiates  from  the  furnace 
stove  and  pipes  creates  a  warm  air  cur¬ 
rent  through  the  floor  and  the  produce 
aud  out  at  the  large  roof  ventilator  lo- 
<*ated  directly  over  the  center  of  each  kiln. 
Produce  spi'ead  to  a  depth  of  4-10  inches 
on  the  kiln  floor  dries  at  a  temperature 
of  110-150  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  7-24 
hours.  Temperature  and  time  required 
differ  with  kind  of  produce,  its  thickness 
on  the  kiln,  the  number  of  times  it  is 
turned  during  the  pivcess,  the  moisture 


and  atmospheric  conditions  and  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  plant.  e.specially  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  and  the  furnace  room.  On  being 
removed  from  the  kilns,  pi-oducts  aj-e 
heaped  in  a  storage  room  at  ordinary  tem¬ 
perature.  to  undergo  a  sweating  or  curing 
process ;  that  is,  the  remaining  moisture 
content  is  as  uniformly  distributed  as  pos¬ 
sible  by  shoveling  the  product  over  aud 
back  two  or  three  times  per  week. 

Dehydration. — The  dehydration-  sys¬ 
tem  though  in  an  early  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment,  is  a  means  of  turning  out  first- 
class  finished  products  from  all  kinds  of 
green  pi-oduce.  This  system  consists  of 
steam-heated  chambers  into  which  pre¬ 
pared  fruits  or  vegetables,  spread  thinly 
on  trays,  are  placed  until  dry.  Wliile  the 
chambers  usually  have  a  fan  attxichment 
or  a  movable  deflector  of  some  sort  to 
keep  the  heated  air  in  motion,  one  or  two 
systems  are  producing  superior  products 
without  using  such  a  contrivance.  In¬ 
itial  cost  of  a  dehydration  plant,  together 
with  a  large  amount  of  labor  needed  in 
loading  and  unloading  the  ti'ays,  favor  a 
wider  use  of  the  kiln  evaporators.  How¬ 
ever,  the  ability  to  turn  out  a  first-class 
product  in  one-half  to  three-fourths  less 
time,  and  this  without  the  use  of  sulphur 
dioxide  or  other  bleaching  agents,  points 
to  a  successful  future  for  the  dehydration 
system. 

Any  Sy.stem  Worthy  of  Considera¬ 
tion. — Any  one  of  the  thi-ee  systems  is 
worthy  of  careful  consideration.  During 
the  present  congestion  in  freight  traffic, 
it  seems  unwise  to  ask  that  six  or  eight 
tons  of  water  be  moved  with  every  ton 
of  real  food ;  for.  it  should  be  noted,  the 
water  content  of  the  various  kinds  of 
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fi-uits  and  vegetables  ranges  between  75 
and  J)5  per  cent.  Fresh  tomatoes  are  04.4 
per  cent  water,  celery  04.  onions  O.”, 
spinach  92,  cabbage  00.  carrots  S,S,  .sxiuash 
86,  apples,  84.6,  sweet  corn  81,  and  po¬ 
tatoes  78.  A  means  of  reducing  this 
water  content,  against  adding  water,  and, 
in  some  cases  sugar,  as  is  added  in  can¬ 
ning,  will  cut  the  costs  of  transportation, 
reduce  the  bulk  of  the  product  for  conve¬ 
nience  in  common  and  cold  storage  .and 
solve  the  “container  question.”  Dried  or 
dehydrated  products  keep  nicely  in  par¬ 
affined  or  pai-chment  lined  pasteboard  con¬ 
tainers,  since  the  mpisture  content  has 
been  sufficiently  reduced  to  pi’event  bac¬ 
terial  action.  Thus,  we  see  that  the  high 
cost  of  glass  containers  may  be  avoided 
and  a  large  amount  of  tin  plate  now  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  canners’  tins  may 
be  relea.sed  for  use  in  a  more  direct  way 
to  help  win  the  war. 

Not  Emer(!Ency  Foods. — It  shoxild  be 
kept  in  mind  that  evapoi’ated  or  dehy¬ 
drated  foods  are  not  emei’gency  foods,  as 
we  commonly  speak  of  canned  foods.  One 
cannot  open  the  container,  pour  the  con¬ 
tents  into  a  pan,  heat  them  through  and 
serve.  To  use  dehydrated  products,  po¬ 
tatoes,  spinach,  sweet  corn  or  “Julienne” 
•soup,  the  housewife  must  plan  on  one 
day  for  the  next.  I*roducts  must  be 
soaked  in  water  from  three  to  10  hours, 
usually  over  night,  that  they  may  re¬ 
sume  their  natural  shape  and  appear¬ 
ance.  Owing  to  this  fact  they  may  not 
gain  the  popularity  of  the  present-day 
canned  goods  xuitil  the  housewife  or  the 
chef  has  made  their  preparation  a  matter 
of  some  little  attention. 

Products  Worth  Trying.  —  “Juli¬ 
enne,”  a  soup  mixture  made  up  of  car- 
rot.s,  onions,  turnips,  cabbage,  celery  or 
other  products,  should  not  be  pas.sed  by 
until  it  has  been  given  a  fair  trial  by  the 
housewife.  Vegetables  used  in  making 
this  mixture  are  evaporated  or  dehydi-ated 
separately,  since  different  temperatures 
and  amounts  of  time  are  needed  to  turn 
out  a  good  product  from  each.  Several 
brands  of  “.Tulienue”  contain  matui-ed 
beans  or  peas  in  vai\ving  amounts.  One 
firm  uses  evaporated  products,  carrots, 
turnips,  potatoes  aud  onions,  at  the  rate 
of  3,  2K>,  2l^  and  1  pound  I'espectively. 
with  ,3  pounds  each  of  imiture  beans  and 
peas  in  making  up  each  15  pounds  of  the 
.Tulienne  mixtui’e.  As  with  fresh  vege¬ 
tables,  the  soup  ingredients  may  vary 
according  to  taste  and  to  different  pro¬ 
ducts  available,  care  being  taken  that  the 
nutritive  value  is  kept  at  or  above  par. 
Ingredients  used  are  thoi’oughly  mixed 
and  ground  to  gether.  i:.  l.  Kirkpatrick. 


Increase  the 
Tractor’s  Value! 


Use  the  tractor  disk  harrow  that 
can  take  the  place  of  a  plow — 
gives  greater  acreage  yields 
uadet  all  conditions. 


DOUBLE  ACTION 

Tractor  A 
Harrows  fl 


^  get  in  deep  —  cut  and  stir  every 

inch  of  ground —  pay  big  dividends  ^ 
^  on  your  tractor  ^outfit.  A  size  and 
type  for  every  tractor — small  and  large  -  proven 
beyond  experiment  by  15  years’  use  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  Rigid  Main  Frame  principle  applied 
to  tractor  work.'  Adjustable  hitch,  double 
levers,  forged  disks  (solid  or  cut-out).  Thous¬ 
ands  in  use.  Favored  by  tractor  manufacturers. 

Don’t  try  to  make  an  inferior  disk  do — -you  can 
profit  by  writing  to-day  for  full  specifications 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer,  whether  you  have 
a  tractor  now,  or  expect  to  buy  one.  Give 
make  and  size  of  tractor,  work  to  be  done,  etc., 
for  free  tillage  advice. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

^  675  Main  Street 

I  Higganum,  Conn. 

jL  Makers  of  the  original  CLARK  Disk  , 

Harrows  and  Plows  . 


S  Cutaway 
'4  (CLARK)  double 
s  action  Tractor 
,  Harrow. 


Used  successfully  p 
with  every  Trac-  ^ 
tor  made.  fe 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Things  to  Think  About 


and  his  wife  would  use  your  program  we 
could  feed  the  world.  I  am  glad  that 
some  farmers  are  contented  to  work  and 
feed  their  own.  I  wish  there  was  a  law 


The  Tallett  Bill'for  Rural  Nurses 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
New  York  Assembly  by  Mr.  Tallett  of 
Madison  County,  to  amend  the  county 
law  in  relation  to  rural  nurses,  and  mak¬ 
ing  an  appropriation  for  their  salaries. 
This  bill  was  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  State  Suffrage  Association,  and  is 
the  only  measure  carrying  an  appropria¬ 
tion  that  suffragists  have  asked  of  the 
Legislature  this  year.  Among  its  pro¬ 
visions,  this  bill  asks  the  following : 

Public  nurses  shall  be  appointed  in 
each  county,  by  the  Board  of  Supervis¬ 
ors,  by  a  majority  vote,  in  such  manner 
that  there  shall  be  one  nurse  for  every 
ir»,()00  of  the  population,  and  major  frac¬ 
tion  thereof,  of  the  county,  residing  out¬ 
side  of  the  boundaries  of  any  city  having 
a  population  of  10,000  or  upwards,  but 
there  shall  be  at  leas-t  one  such  nurse  for 
each  county  other  than  a  county  wholly 
contained  within  a  city.  A  person  so  ap¬ 
pointed  shall  be  chosen  from  an  eligible 
list  certified  by  the  State  Civil  Service 
Commission,  pursuant  to  the  civil  service 
law  and  rules.  f)nly  registered  nurses 
shall  be  admitted  to  examinations  for 
such  position.  A  nurse  so  appointed  shall 
hold  his  or  her  position  during  good  be¬ 
havior,  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  may 
remove  any  such  nurse  only  for  cause. 
Each  such  nurse  shall  receive,  in  full  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  or  her  seiwices,  an  annual 
salary  of  $1,200,  payable  in  monthly  in¬ 
stallments.  Such  salary  shall  be  paid  by 
the  State,  out  of  any  moneys  appropri¬ 
ated  therefor.  The  expense  of  mainten¬ 
ance  of  such  nurses  shall  be  borne  by 
the  county,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Board'  of  Supervisors  to  appropnate 
and  provide  moneys  therefor  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  other  county  charges. 
Such  maintenance  shall  include  traveling 
expenses  and  the  cost  of  equipment  ordi¬ 
narily  carried  by  nurses,  but  shall  not  in¬ 
clude  clothing  or  food  for  the  nurse,  ex¬ 
cept  as  herein  otherwise  provided.  The 
Board  of  Supervisors  may,  however,  al¬ 
low  an  account  for  board  or  lodging  or 
both,  if  the  County  Superintendent  of  the 
Poor  shall  certify  that  the  same  Avas 
necessarily  incurred  while  the  nurse  was 
caring  for  a  patient  who  was  unable  to 
provide  such  board  and  lodging. 

Sec.  49-g.  Duties  of  Nurses;  Stiper- 
visiou.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall 
create  a  committee  of  three  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  supervise  the  duties  of  such 
nurses.  Such  committee  may  make  rules, 
regulations  and  orders  defining  the  duties 
of  such  nurses.  The  committee  may  as¬ 
sign  any  nurse  to  a  particular  town, 
village  or  other  locality  for  a  stated 
period.  In  such  case,  the  local  health 
authorities  having  jurisdiction  of  such 
town,  village  or  locality  shall  designate 
the  patients  to  be  attended  by  the  nurse 
and  the  duration  of  such  attendance. 
Such  committee  of  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  may  revoke  any  such  assignment  at 
any  time  and  make  a  new  assignment  of  a 
nurse  to  another  village,  town  or  locality. 
It  may  also,  in  any  case,  designate  di¬ 
rectly  the  individual  patients  to  be  at¬ 
tended.  Any  such  nurse  shall  be  subject 
to  call,  at  any  time,  in  emergency  cases 
upon  the  requisition  of  a  duly  licensed 
physician  except  while  the  nurse  is  in 
actual  attendance  upon  a  patient.  The 
duties  of  a  nurse  appointed  by  any  Board 
of  Supervisors  shall  be  perfonned  wholly 
within  the  part  of  the  county  lying  out¬ 
side  of  a  city  of  10,000  inhabitants  or 
uj)wards.  No  charge  shall  be  made  or 
collected  for  the  services  of  any  such 
nurse,  either  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
or  such  committee  or  the  nurse. 

The  bill  asks  for  a  State  appropriation 
of  $175,000  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 
A  similar  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Whitney  of  Saratoga 
County. 

We  have  referred  more  than  once  to 
the  need  of  skilled  nurses  in  rural  com¬ 
munities  ;  a  need  that  has  been  met  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  we  think 
Western  Canada  also,  by  government  aid. 
One  of  the  nation’s  most  valuable  assets 
is  the  healthy  child,  and  wherever  skilled 
aid  and  advice  is  given  by  accessible 
trained  nurses  we  see  a  reduction  in  the 
infant  death  rate.  In  providing  for  rural 
niu-ses  we  are  giving  another  city  help 
and  comfort  to  country  women,  and  we 
think  Mr.  Tallett’s  bill  should  be  widely 
discussed,  and  strongly  endorsed,  by  those 
who  have  the  interests  of  the  rural  sec¬ 
tions  at  heart. 


Wood  and  Water 

There  is  a  saying,  which  is  a  true  one, 
that  “to  please  the  cook,  keep  her  well 
supplied  with  wood  and  water.”  Now, 
here  is  one  objection  (?)  to  having  water 
on  tap  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  fuel  bin 
right  handy,  for  then  the  man  loses  one 
great  opportunity  of  pleasing  the  house¬ 
wife  (or  cook),  notwithstanding  the  many 


and  great  advantages  of  having  water  on 
tap  and  the  fuel  handy.  To  prove  that 
old  saying  is  a  true  one,  I  would  remark 
that  my  mother  kept  a  man  four  years, 
who  did  scarcely  any  work  except  keeping 
the  woodbox  filled  with  wood  and  the 
water  pails  always  filled  with  water  from 
the  well.  This  man  was  a  diplomat, 
though  otherwi.se  a  useless  creature.  He 
looked  to  his  bread  and  butter,  for  he 
lived  only  to  eat.  He  would  look  at  the 
woodbox,  and  when  getting  nearly  empty 
would,  of  his  own  volition,  fill  it  up ;  the 
same  with  the  water  pail.  If  the  fire  was 
not  burning  well  he  would,  of  his  own 
volition,  get  kindling  wood  to  improve  it. 
Best  of  all,  he  never  w’ould  have  to  be 
told  to  do  any  of  these  chores.  He  was 
an  inordinate  eater,  but  his  diplomatic 
ability  in  pleasing  the  cook  made  him  a 
welcome  guest.  There  is  a  lesson  in  this 
for  other  men ;  it  has  been  a  les.son  to  me, 
for  if  I  wish  to  please  my  mother  (our 
housewife)  I  cannot  do  better  than  to 
supply  her  with  plenty  of  wood  and 
water.  After  finishing  barn  chores  and 
separating  milk  I  fill  wmodbox  and  water 
pails.  Then,  when  mother  gets  up  and 
observes  that  there  is  a  good  supply  of 
wood  and  water  for  the  day,  she  gets  in 
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Woodhox  and  Kitchen  Arrangement 


good  humor  and  usually  keeps  so  for  the 
forenoon,  for  mother  is  like  most  other 
women,  and  has  her  sour  spells.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  poetry  in  all  that  we 
read  about  “mother.”  When  one  lives 
and  worlTs  with  mother,  she  appears  to 
differ  very  little  from  anyone’s  else  moth¬ 
er,  and  is  not  at  all  the  paragon  of  per¬ 
fection  we  so  often  read  about.  Since 
having  to  do  much  of  my  own  work 
(many  would  call  them  chores)  I  have 
tried  to  make  as  many  conveniences  for 
myself  as  I  pos.sibly  can ;  and  I  am 
pretty  handy  with  tools,  and  can  usually 
do  a  good  deal  of  these  thing.s  mj'self.  In 
the  matter  of  wood,  I  have  it  pretty  con¬ 
venient.  This  alteration  I  made  last  Fall. 
I  give  a  sketch  of  the  wood-room  and 
shed  at  end.  As  to  water  conveniences,  I 
still  have  the  old  oaken  bucket,  “the  fun¬ 
gus-grown  bucket,  that  hangs  in  the  well.” 
My  well  is  52  feet  deep ;  too  deep  for  a 
hand  pump,  us  the  lift  would  be  .24  feet. 

j.  A.  m’donalu. 


A  New  England  Woman’s  Ideas 
(Continued  from  page  580) 
get  along  just  as  well.  If  your  wife 
takes  the  place  of  a  hired  man,  do  you 
pay  her  what  a  hired  man  gets?  Y’'ou 
should,  so  she  can  be  sure  of  a  head¬ 
stone  after  she  has  passed  beyond.  When 
your  wife  is  in  the  house  at  evening,  do 
you  help  her  with  her  work,  or  do  you  sit 
and  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  her?  It  is  all 
very  well  for  a  woman  to  care  for  a  few 
hens,  a  small  strawberry  bed  or  a  vege¬ 
table  garden,  and  she  can  help  milk  w’ere 
you  sick,  but  a  wmman  who  has  little 
children  should  be  treated  like  a  queen. 

Y’'ou  say  a  boy  of  14  can  take  his  moth¬ 
er’s  place.  What  good  would  a  boy  be  at 
his  age  if  his  mother  had  worked  as  you 
speak  of,  and  God  pity  your  daughter ! 
As  your  boys  grow  older  they  will  not 
have  any  respect  for  their  mother  or 
wives,  but  look  on  them  as  the  Indian 
does  on  his  squaw.  Your  daughter  w'ould 
only  see  the  sad  side  of  farm  life,  and 
say,  as  I  did,  that  I  “would  never  marry 
a  farmer’s  son.”  You  say  if  every  farmer 


that  some  of  these  “idle”  men  who  are 
living  on  their  wives,  could  be  made  to 
help  the  farmer.  They  can’t  take  the 
place  of  our  dear  sons  Avho  have  been 
called  to  fill  the  army,  but  they  could  help 
win  the  war.  Every  farmer’s  w'ife  who 
has  a  .son  old  enough  to  go  to  war  or  help 
feed  our  soldiers  has  done  her  “bit”  with¬ 
out  going  outdoors  to  work. 

YANKEE  GRANDMA. 


Epsom  Salts  in  Buckwheat 

I  noticed  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  that  the  Cherry-tops  are  suffering 
from  a  breaking  out  from .  the  use  of 
buckwheat  pancakes.  I  wull  tell  you 
what  I  do,  and  everyone  who  u.ses  buck¬ 
wheat  cakes  should  try  it,  as  it  is  no 
trouble  and  but  very  little  expense.  I 
have  always  used  it  and  my  mother  also, 
and  none  of  my  family  ever  has  the  least 
bit  of  a  rash  or  anything  from  the  use 
of  buckwheat.  For  a  family  of  four  I 
take  a  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  Salts  and 
put  it  in  the  cup  with  the  soda  when  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  morning  for  the  cakes.  I  do 
this  every  morning  just  as  regularly  as 
I  use  the  soda,  and  you  can  never  taste 
it  in  the  cakes.  For  a  larger  family  use 
in  accordance.  I  think  this  will  help  a 
great  many  from  the  unpleasantness  of 
using  buckwheat,  as  I  know  of  a  great 
many  who  gave  up  the  use  of  buckwheat 
just  on  account  of  the  rash  it  caused. 

MRS.  M.  L.  B. 

I  see  that  some  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  folk 
are  having  “buckwheat  rash.”  We  use 
the  ounce  of  prevention.  For  our  family 
of  three  I  dissolve  one  teaspoonful  of 
Epsom  salts  and  a  half  teaspoonful  of 
baking  soda  in  warm  water  and  stir  in 
my  batter  each  morning.  I  have  used  it 
over  40  years,  and  never  have  any 
trouble.  I*  hope  it  may  help  others. 

New  York.  MRS.  M.  E.  P. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  William  .Tenniugs 
Bryan  has  been  served  with  a  subpoena 
to  testify  for  the  defense  in  the  trial  at 
San  Francisco  of  a  group  of  Hindus  and 
others  charged  with  conspiring  to  foment 
revolution  against  British  imle  in  India. 

Daniel  .1.  Moran,  employed  in  the  re¬ 
pair  shops  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  in  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  was 
placed  under  arrest  April  8,  charged  with 
malicious  destniction  of  property.  He 
pleaded  not  guilty.  He  is  spe.ifically 
charged  with  removing  Avorking  parts 
from  a  big  traveling  crane.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  machines  have  been  tam¬ 
pered  with.  The  police  believe  Moran  is 
the  tool  of  others. 

Discovery  that  small  tubes,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  contained  a  cement  to 
be  used  in  finishing  gas  masks,  and  which 
are  sent  forward  Avith  the  masks  them¬ 
selves,  have  been  empty,  has  led  to  an 
inquiry  at  New  Britain,  Conn.  Officials 
believe  persons  with,  ulterior  motives  have 
been  responsible. 

German  px'isoners  of  war  held  by  the 
United  States  in  camp  at  Fort  McPher¬ 
son,  Ga.,  are  to  be  employed  by  the  State 
of  Georgia  on  road  Ayork  this  Spring  and 
Summer,  it  was  announced  April  8  at 
the  War  Department.  Plans  are  also 
under  consideration  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  working  of  enemy  aliens  in¬ 
terned  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.  Interna¬ 
tional  law  prohibits  any  government  from 
compelling  interned  aliens  to  perform 
menial  Avork,  except  that  from  which  they 
derive  a  direct  benefit,  but  many  of  the 
enemy  have  asked  for  the  privilege  of  em¬ 
ployment,  and  the  I'oad  improvement 
idanned  by  the  Georgia  State  p)vernment 
Avill  provide  some  of  them  Avith  occupa¬ 
tion. 

Legislation  to  prevent  idleness  among 
able-bodied  citizens  of  Miissachu  setts 
during  the  Avar  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Rejxresentatives  April  8.  The 
bill  would  rexiuire  a  man  Avho  said  he 
could  get  no  Avork  to  repoi-t  to  the  State 
Board  of  Labor  and  Industries.  The  jxen- 
alty  named  in  the  bill  for  failure  to  com¬ 
ply  with  its  provisions  is  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $100  or  impri.sonment  for  not 
more  than  three  months,  or  both. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  War 
Department  announced  April  4  that  fur¬ 
loughs  Avould  be  granted  to  enlisted  men 
to  enable  them  to  engage  in  farming  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  season.  Only  the  men 
not  under  orders  to  embark  for  overseas 
duty  will  be  furloughed.  “Commanding 
officers  may  grant  such  furloughs,”  says 
the  War  Department  statement,  “within 
prescribed  rules,  whenever  it  appears  that 
they  will  contribute  to  increase  farm  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is,  however,  desired  to  re¬ 
duce  to  a  minimum  interference  with  the 
progress  of  military  training  and  preixara- 
tion.  Furloughs  granted  xinder  this  order 
will  be  for  short  periods,  largely  for  seed¬ 
ing  and  harvesting  time.” 

A  gardeners’  conference  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  National  Association  of  Gar¬ 
deners  was  held  in  Boston,  April  18. 

Merchants  in  the  Boston  wool  trade  de¬ 
cided  April  9  to  refrain  from  buying,  of¬ 
fering  or  .selling  any  aa'ooI  in  the  United 
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States  until  a  definite  statement  is  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Government  in  reference 
to  its  recently  announced  intention  to 
exercise  its  option  on  the  country’s  wool 
supply.  The  decision  was  made  at  a  |oint 
meeting  of  the  war  emergency  committee 
and  the  executive  committee  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Wool  Trade  Association.  It  was  also 
agreed  to  refrain  from  taking  any  assign¬ 
ments  of  any  avooI  in  this  country.  The 
resolutions  adopted  invite  all  wool  trade 
operators  and  manufacturers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  join  in  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
resolutions. 

Beginning  at  midnight,  April  10,  Swift 
&  Co.  must  suspend  all  dealings  in  eggs 
in  New  York  City  for  a  period  of  3() 
days.  This  is  the  penalty  meted  out  by 
Mr.  Hoover  in  approving  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Federal  Food  Board  by 
which  the  corporation  was  found  guilty 
of  violating  regulations  in  the  sale  of  12 
carloads  of  eggs.  Swift  &  Co.  are  di¬ 
rected  to  invest  their  profits  in  the  egg 
deal,  $.3,000,  in  Liberty  Bonds  and  to 
turn  over  the  bonds  to  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  A 
copy  of  the  judgment  will  be  posted  on 
the  door  of  the  company’s  office  during 
the  entire  period  its  egg  department  is 
closed  for  business.  C.  H.  Zinn  &  Co., 
who  acted  as  brokers  for  the  packers,  are 
su.spended  from  dealing  in  eggs  in  New 
York  City  for  seven  days,  beginning  at 
midnight,  April  10.  The  Federal  Food 
Board’s  recommendation  called  for  a  30 
days  suspension.  In  making  a  change 
Mr.  Hoover  directed  that  C.  II.  Zinn  & 
Co.  are  to  apply  their  profits  in  the  trans¬ 
action,  about  .$750,  to  the  purchase  of 
Liberty  Bonds  for  the  Red  Cross.  Zinn 
&  Co.  paid  48  cents  per  dozen  for  the  eggs 
and  charged  Swift  &  Co.  a  brokerage  fee 
of  half  a  cent  a  dozen.  Swift  &  Co.  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  eggs  at  prices  averaging  51 
cents.  The  deal  took  place  five  days 
after  the  Food  Administration  fixed  45.i5 
cents  per  dozen  as  the  price  for  eggs. 

WASHINGTON.  —  President  Wilson 
April  4  signed  the  bill  authorizing  the 
third  Liberty  Loan  after  the  House,  ac¬ 
cepting  minor  ameiKlments  of  the  Senate, 
had  passed  it  and  it  had  been  forwarded 
to  the  White  House.  Before  the  legisla¬ 
tive  programme  for  the  loan  had  been 
completed  the  Treasury  Department 
earlier  in  the  day  had  announced  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  neAv  loan.  The  issue  of 
bonds  for  the  third  loan  will  run  for  10 
years,  maturing  on  September  15,  1928, 
bearing  interest  from  May  9,  which  will 
be  payable  twice  a  year,  on  September 
15  and  March  15.  The  amount  of  the 
loan  will  be  $3,000,000,000,  but  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  reserves  the  right  to  ac¬ 
cept  oversubscriptions.  The  interest  rate, 
as  previously  announced,  will  be  4%  per 
cent.  On  the  third  Liberty  Loan  a  cash 
payment  of  5  per  cent  with  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  will  be  required  instead  of  2  per 
cent,  as  in  the  case  with  the  second  loan. 
The  other  payments  then  will  fall  due  as 
follows:  May  28,  20  per  cent;  ,Tuly  18, 
35  per  cent;  August  15,  40  per  cent. 
Officials  are  confident  that  larger  pay¬ 
ments  than  the  required  20  per  cent  will 
be  made  on  May  28,  and  also  are  hopeful 
that  many  subscribers  will  pay  in  full  at 
the  start,  thus  affording  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  an  opportunity  to  redeem  a 
large  part  of  the  certificates  of  indebted¬ 
ness  Avhich  are  due  on  May  9. 

All  Avoolen  mills* in  the  country  Avere 
directed  by  the  War  Department,  April 
5,  to  hold  their  looms  at  the  service  of 
the  Government  from  noAV  until  .Inly  1 
to  insure  adequate  .supplies  of  cloth  for 
uniforms.  Manufacturers  of  civilian 
clothing  who  get  any  of  the  output  of  the 
mills  Avill  do  so  under  special  Goveniment 
permits. 

The  first  step  Ai-as  taken  Anril  5  by  the 
War  Industries  Board,  through  the  Fuel 
Administration,  to  bring  about  a  decided 
curtailment  in  non-essential  products.  An 
order  was  issued  by  Dr.  Garfield  at  the 
instance  of  the  board  requiring  all  piano 
and  other  musical  instrument  factories  to 
reduce  the  operating  time  of  their  plants 
30  per  cent  for  a  period  of  (50  days.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  are  in  progress  between  the 
War  Industries  Board  and  the  factory 
owners  affected  to  utilize  the  idle  time  in 
the  manufacture  of  aircraft  and  other 
war  supplies. 

Nine  billion  dollars  is  the  approximate 
co.st  to  the  United  States  of  one  year  of 
war.  More  than  one-half  has  gone  in 
loans  to  allies  and  Avill  be  repaid  eventu¬ 
ally,  over  one-third  has  been  spent  for 
the  army  and  military  establishment,  one- 
tenth  for  the  navy  and  one-fifteenth  for 
shipbuilding.  Just  one-sixth  of  this  big 
war  cost  has  been  provided  by  taxation 
and  other  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  and 
the  remainder  has  been  covered  by  the 
sale  of  Liberty  Bonds  and  certificates  of 
indebtedness. 

OBITUARY. — .lohn  Harrison  Dick, 
editor  of  the  Florists*  Exchange,  died  at 
his  late  residence,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March 
25,  aged  40  years.  Mr.  Dick  was  a  native 
of  Scotland,  having  been  in  this  country 
but  a  few  years.  He  was  well  known  in 
Great  Britain  as  a  horticultural  writer, 
journalist  and  lecturer,  and  Avas  con¬ 
nected  with  many  horticultural  societies 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  His  work 
here  had  brought  him  in  close  touch  with 
American  horticulture,  and  he  was  the 
author  of  several  standard  books  on 
kindred  subjects.  He  is  survived  by  a 
Avidow  and  young  daughter  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  one  brother  in  the  British  army  was 
killed  early  in  the  war,  while  another, 
who  took  part  in  the  Gallipoli  expedition, 
is  now  reported  on  the  French  battle  line. 
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Hmm 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  qnestions: 

How  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor  ? 

TT>f\  KT  An  Combined  Hill 

IKUIS  andDrillSeeder 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
Mo.303  ^  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 

Drill  etc.,betterthanold-timetools. 

ftnd  .  A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 

Wheel  push  it  and  do  a  day’s  hand- 

Hoe  work  In  60 

nt  i  n  u  t  e  s. 
80  combtn- 
ations.M.SO 
to  »30.00. 

Write  for 
booklet. 

BatemtinM’f’gCo.tBox  2C,,Grenloc1i,N.J. 


Tiells  about  the  “Armco”  (American 
Ingot)  Iron  Roofing— a  roof  that  is  guar¬ 
anteed  for  30  years,  fire  and  1  ightning 
proof,  Rl‘9T-RE9I9TI5G,  easy  to  put  on, 
needs  no  painting  or  repairing,  costs  no  more 
than  ordinary  roofing.  Send  for  booklet  O. 

The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 

Middletown,  Ohio 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years*  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  tho  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


THE  SELF-OIUNG  WINDMILL 

has  become  80  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier^ 

Aermotors.  making  them  self-oU- , 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor^^^^  4 

keeps  in  the  oil 
keeps  out  dust 
rain.The  Splash  Oilingl 
System  constant!^  _  , 

floods  everybearing  with  oil  pre¬ 
venting  weeur  and  enabling  the^ 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze*  _ 

The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO,.  2500  Twelfth  St.,  Chicago 


$10,00  0.00 


Backs  this  saw. 
As  low  as 

.  $13.15 


It  is  th*  btst  and  cbiapest  saw  made. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portablo 
Wood' 


’Saw 


is  easy  to  operate. 

Only  $13.15  saw  made  to 
which  rippintr  tabic  can 
bo  added.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  reftinded 
if  not  satisfactory. 
Blade  e.Ttra.  Free  catatoff . 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  3,  Belleville.  Pa. 


6  Cents  per  Foot  and  up.  Costs  less  than  wood.  40 
designs.  All  steel.  For  Lawns,  Churches  and  Ceme¬ 
teries.  .Write  for  free  Catalog  and  Spooial  Prices. 

Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co.  407  North  St.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


Send  for 
Catalo; 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheel.s— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
_  C&talug  lllustr&t«d  in  culore  frcei 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48Elni  SI.,  Quincy,  III. 


MAKE  PAY 

Lft  US  perfect  your  SEND  S.vfkty  Sekvick  Corporation 
invention  and*  get  FOR  Bro.\i>w.\y 

you  a  patent.  CIRCULAR  n  k  york  city 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 

Back  to  the  Farm.— If  those  city 
women  who  propose  cominj?  out  into  the 
country  to  do  housework  while  we  farm 
women  take  to  the  fields  really  Avish  to 
help  production,  why  do  they  not  per¬ 
suade  their  men  folk  to  buy  farms?  It 
would  be  pleasanter  for  them  to  cook  for 
their  own  people,  and  cheering  to  us  to 
see  people  moving  into  the  empty  farm 
houses  that  grow  more  numerous  every 
year.  The  plain  truth  is  that  it  is  easier 
to  get  a  living  in  the  city,  and  everyone 
knows  it.  The  other  day  I  passed  through 
a  section  of  country  on  the  train.  The 
principal  farm  work  going  on  was  the 
drawing  out  of  manure,  for  the  ground 
was  still  stiff  with  frost  on  these  Northern 
farms.  Not  a  speck  of  green  had  yet  ap¬ 
peared,  and  the  few  teams  on  the  road 
plodded  through  mud.  Fences  needed  re¬ 
pairing,  and  the  muddy  brown  fields  must 
soon  be  worked.  Early  April  does  not 
paint  farming  in  very  attractive  colors 
to  the  passerby.  And  yet  I  could  not 
help  feeling  that  those  farmers,  wallow¬ 
ing  in  mud  and  manure  aud  bravely  at¬ 
tempting  their  season’s  work,  most  of 
them  short  of  help,  and  many  working 
daily  beyond  their  strength,  Avere  worthy 
of  better  aid  than  reams  of  advice  and 
carloads  of  city  girls  for  help.  Life  would 
look  brighter  to  those  farmers  if  they 
were  sure  of  a  reasonable  profit  this  year, 
instead  of  a  probable  call  at  the  bank  for 
credit  to  pay  feed  bills.  Farmers  do  not 
want  credit.  I  believe  in  most  cases  the 
idea  of  farm  loans  and  credits  is  all 
wrong.  When  a  business  gets  so  bad 
that  it  must  be  propped  up  by  borrowing 
ahead  of  what  it  earns,  there  is  something 
wu’ong. 

A  Vital  Need. — In  some  way  money 
must  be  made  to  flow  back  to  the  land. 
It  Avill  not  help  to  raise  the  standard  of 
country  living  to  rob  it  of  the  district 
school.  Country  people  do  not  want  their 
children  brought  up  under  village  influ¬ 
ences.  Better  use  every  possible  means 
to  improve  the  district  school  and  give  it 
first-class  teachers.  We  believe  that  those 
are  un-American  and  undemocratic  in 
authority  on  educational  matters  their 
niethod  of  improving  rural  schools.  Weak 
(liijtricts  should  he  built  up  instead  of 
being  wiped  off  the  map. 

Organization  Needed. — Farm  organi¬ 
zation  should  he  encouraged.  The  press 
insults  farmers  when  it  hints  that  such 
organizations  are  got  up  by  a  few  farmers 
who  wish  to  elbow  themselves  into  politics 
and  get  some  of  the  plums  that  are  drop¬ 
ping  so  freely  nowadays.  But  farmers 
understand  the  reason  for  the  attitude  of 
the  press.  They  cannot  expect  men  of 
other  occupations  to  do  their  business 
managing  for  them.  One  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  country  living  is  that  people  are 
somewhat  isolated  and  have  the  opport- 
uity  to  think  things  out  according  to  their 
own  best  .iudgment.  So  farmers  must 
stand  on  their  own  feet  and  demand  what 
seems  to  them  fair  profits.  It  is  only  by 
the  strength  of  organization  that  farm¬ 
ers  can  grapple  with  those  who  profiteer 
on  farm  products.  There  is  money  enough 
in  the  Ignited  States  to  buy  food  for  every 
one  and  let  farmers  have  enough  to  keep 
them  on  the  farm  and  attract  others  to 
the  country.  American  enterprise  out¬ 
does  itself  .sometimes  and  needs  a  firm 
and  restraining  hand  to  guide  it.  The 
nation,  the  world,  seems  to  he  in  dire  need 
of  leaders ;  men  who  are  broad-minded 
enough  to  see  the  truth  and  cajiable  of  ac¬ 
tion. 

F’arm  Compensatio.ns. — 'Farming  is  a 
good  business,  a  wonderful  occupation. 
There  would  not  he  much  pleasure  in  haul¬ 
ing  manure  along  a  city  street  where  well- 
dre.ssed  crow'ds  sniffed  at  your  load  and 
eyed  your  homely  clothes  with  amusement. 
The  rattle  of  street  cars,  the  arrogant 
suort  of  automobiles,  would  not  he  very 
attractive  music,  nor  would  a  landscape  of 
houses,  shops  and  people  be  especially 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  But  out  on  his  own 
acres  the  farmer  catches  the  scent  of 
budding  trees.  No  artist  that  ever  lived 
has  painted  scenery  in  colors  such  as  he 
sees  every  day  ;  meadow  larks  joj’fully  re¬ 
mind  him  it  is  “Spring  o’  the  year”  ;  blue¬ 
birds,  the  emfilem  of  happiness,  teach  him 
to  look  on  the  bright  side,  and  even  tlie 
little  'brown  sparrow  keeps  telling  him 
“Sweet,  sweet,  sister’s  calling.”  aud,  sure 
enough,  there  she  stands  in  the  doorway, 
calling  him  to  dinner,  only  it  may  be  his 
wife  or  daughter.  jMo.st  farmers  like  their 
occupation  and  many  other  people  would 
like  to  live  on  a  farm,  but  (lare  not  give 
up  paying  city  jobs.  The  price  of  feed  and 
of  machinery  is  enougli  to  frighten  away 
any  would-be  f.armer.  Now  is  our  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  think  carefully,  to  act  wisely, 
not  for  the  profit  o.f  someone  else,  nor  yet 
for  ourselves  exclusivelv,  but  for  the  good 
of  all. 

Need  of  Fresh  .\in. — A  read<“r  from 
Bloomiiigdale,  N.  Y..  after  reading  our 
story  of  a  day,  asks  wliy  the  door  was  left 
open  before  retiring.  He  .says.  “Oui' 
kitchen  door  came  open  some  time  in  the 
night  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  everything 
was  frozen  solid  when  I  got  up.  Plants, 
milk,  tea-kettle,  bread  in  the  pantry  and 
even  the  water  tank.  It  wasn’t  very 
cold  either,  only  18  below  zero.  This  may 
seem  cold  to  some  folks,  hut  IS  looks 
warm  ‘beside  45  and  50  and  even  50 
once.”  Our  own  experience  of  a  kitchen 
door  inadvertently  left  unfastened  and 
blowing  open  in  the  night  was  similar, 
though  not  so  serious,  as  there  was  a  low 
coal  fire  in  tlie  range.  The  cistern  pump 
has  never  rallied  from  the  freeze,  for  it 
“loses  its  prime”  and  requires  50  strokes 
(Continued  on  page  585) 
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By  ‘this  Betteii  Sinder 
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DEERE 

Grain.  Binder 

The  cost  of  hai^esting  your  grain  depends  much  upon  the  binder. 
Binder  value  is  determined  by  the  number  of  acres  your  binder 
will  cut  and  bind,  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  the  continued 
satisfactory  service  you  get.  Knowing  good  machinery,  you  will 
recognize,  quickly,  the  extra  value  in  the  John  Deere  Grain  Binder. 
It  is  built  right  throughout — especially  improved  at  points  where 
binder  troubles  usually  start.  The  John  Deere  Binder  meets  suc¬ 
cessfully  abnornnal  conditions.  In  heavy  tangled  grain,  in  short. 
Irregular  grain,^  in  wet  fields  the  John  Deere  has  proved  the  bet¬ 
ter  binder.  It  is  dependable  to  an  unusual  degree. 

Built  Better  from  the  Bottom  Up 


T/ie  main  wheel — the  driving  power  for 
the  machine,  is  bigger  and  more  liber¬ 
ally  proportioned — equipped  with  roller 
bearings. 

The  main  frame — the  backbone  of  the 
machine — is  wide-lapped  and  hot-riveted 
together — unusually  strong  and  rigid. 
Bearings  are  self-aligning.  Main  work¬ 
ing  parts  always  run  true. 

Binder  platform  made  of  angle  steel 
sills,  reinforced  by  heavy  wood  sills.  Four 
angle  steel  cross  sills  tie  the  platform 
together  rigidly.  Knife  runs  freely  even 
under  most  severe  field  conditions. 

Three  packers  are  used  instead  of  two — 
the  John  Deere  makes  better  bundles. 
It  handles  tangled  and  irregular  grain 
better  than  others. 

Wearing  parts  of  knotter  consisting  of 
cut  steel  gears  and  drop  forged  parts 
are  case  hardened,  insuring  longer .  life 
and  better  working  qualities — ties  better 
and  lasts  longer. 


Quick  turn  flexible  steel  tongue  truck. 
The  wheels  turn  faster  than  the  horses 
makes  square  turning  possible.  Easier 
for  the  horses  to  pull — easier  for  the  op¬ 
erator  to  handle  the  binder. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
features  that  make  the  John  Deere  the 
better  binder.  The  minor  details  of  con¬ 
struction,  the  materials  used  and  their 
application,  the  design,  the  workmanship 
are  of  the  highest  oriler.  Compare  the 
John  Deere  with  others — see  it  at  your 
John  Deere  Dealer’s  Store. 

Write  for  Free 

Package  GB-235. 

and  get  the  big  booklet  that  tells  all 
about  the  John  Deere  Grain  Binder  and 
other  John  Deere  Harvesting  Machines. 
Illustrations  show  you  exactly  wherein 
the  John  Deere  Binder  excels.  Also  big 
free  book  ‘  'Better  Farm  Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them,”  a  farm  machinery 
text  book,  worth  dollars.  Write  today. 


JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 
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ItS  pages  of  bi¬ 
cycles  ranging  in 
price  from  $18. 75 
to $38.75.  Be  sure 
to  get  this  free 
book  before  you 
buy.  Write  today 
and  say,  “Send, 
me  the  rvew  free 
Bicycle  Catalog, 
No.  56f,"  or  maU 
coupon  below. 


This  Big 
Bicycie  Book  FREE 

♦ _ M  ^  m  m  •  ^  ^  _  • 


Brimful  of  bicycles,  tires  and  accessories 

Bicycles  handsomely  shown  in  colors 

0  two  alike. 


12  beautiful 
models  to  choose 
from  and  every 
one  a  beauty. 

Eve^  model  an 
exclusive  design  and 
equipped  with  new 
up-to-date  special 
type  of  equipment. 


Motor  Bike  oon  rg 
Junior  .  .  vcu.ulf 


See  these  bicycles  in  their  natural  colors! 

Our  wonderful  Motor  Bike  Supreme  in  its  ab¬ 
solutely  exclusive  color  known  as  Arizona  Brown! 
See  the  Dauntless  in  beautiful  Khaki  color  with 
the  arch  truss  frame.  See  the  Motor  Bike 
Junior,  the  man’s  size  wheel  built  for  the  boy, 
in  its  deep  cherry  red  and  its  automobile  tjrpe 
of  drop  side  mud  guards;  and  so  on  through  this 
big  book.  _ 

Guarantee 

Every  bicycle  is  sold  under  a  one  year  written 
guarantee  which  is  given  with  every  bicycle 
Bold.  This  means  absolute  satisfaction  or  your 
money  back  without  a  quibble. 

Here  is  one  concrete  example  of  a 
real  bicycle  at  a  real  price 

Our  well-known  Motor  Bike  Junior.  A  model  built 


especially  for  the  growing  boy.  A 
specially  constructed  frame  of  the 
drop  bar  type  finished  in  a  hand¬ 
some  deep  cherry  red  with  black 
head  and  seat  mast;  long  motor¬ 
cycle  type  of  handle  bars.  Auto¬ 
mobile  type  drop  side  mud  guards. 
Our  extra  heavy  knobby  tread  non- 
skid  tires  and  a  real  Troxel  full  pad¬ 
ded  coil  spring  saddle.  Man’s  full 
size  28-lnch  wheels  and  tires.  This 
bicycle,  complete  with 
tool  bag  and  equipment. 

Write  us  today  to 
send  bicycle  cata¬ 
log,  No.  66!S  or 
use  coupon  below. 

Beone  of  the  first 
in  your  town  to 
secure  one  o£ 
these  hand¬ 
some  big 
books  free. 

Charles  William  Stores,  New  York 

I  am  interested  in  reading  your  Bicycle 
Catalog,  No.  ,  Please  send  a  FREE  copy 
to  my  address  Ijelow. 

Name. . . 


Pastoral  Parson  eind  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Eastkr. — What  a  strange  Easter  it  has 
been  tliis  year  with  this  terrible  battle 
going  on  !  How  hard  to  feel  the  Easter 
spirit!  And  yet  amidst  all  this  conflict 
people  are  turning  to  Him  as  never  be¬ 
fore.  “I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  Me.”  It  was  because  He  was 
lifted  up,  in  great  suffering,  for  the  cause 
of  right,  that  men  are  drawn  to  Him. 
Had  He  evaded  the  outcome,  or  dodged 
the  issue,  or  run  away,  no  one  would 
have  been  drawn  to  Him.  All  would 
have  shunned  Him.  It  is  ever  so  with 
us.  Those  looking  for  the  soft  side  of  a 


into  his  eyes  as  well.  He  had  run  over 
so  willing  to  help,  and  how  it  hurt  his 
eyes  and  how  he  shook  with  sobs,  and  he 
dare  not  come  in  near  the  fire.  How  the 
Parson  .suffered  with  him  as  he  saw  him 
standing  there!  And  oh,  how  God  suf¬ 
fered  and  is  suffering  with  us  as  we  suf¬ 
fer  and  labor  ou,  that  the  priceless  herit¬ 
age  of  Freedom  be  preserved  unto  the 
world ! 

Great  Trip. — The  Parson  certainly 
had  a  great  Sunday  trip  on  Palm  Sun¬ 
day.  Too  muddy  for  the  car,  so  it  was 
Old  Doll  and  the  light  express  wagon. 


H*s 

Free— 


Street  _ 

City&State.. 


To  Farm  Owners 

We  want  to  send  you  this  handy,  zig-zag, 
folding  wooden  rule  absolutely  FREE  and  postpaid. 
This  useful  3-foot  rule  folds  up  to  fit  your  pocket.  A 
post  card  brings  it  FREE  by  return  mail.  We  also 
want  to  send  you  our  new  Catalog  Folder  on 

Ratproof— Fireproof— •  Birdproof 


'Ttlar'shaU(Q/(frainBins 


Cost  no  moro  than  Wood 

^last  a  lifetime.  Built  of  sal* 
vanized  iron^S  styles,  all  sizes. 

,  Easy  to  erect— save  every  bushel 
of  your  srain  crops  from  loss. 

Write  today  for  this  bandy 
Folding  Rule  and  Catalofir  BOTH 
FREE.  State  about  how  many  acres 
I  of  eraio  you  stow. 

Iron  Crib  &  Bin  Co. 

Dept.  Wooster*  Ohio 


\ 


Wc  have  nearly  all  varieties  of 
Soy  Beans. ,  Buy  now.  Owing  to 
scarcity  Beans  are  sure  to  be  higher. 
Also  inoculating  material. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO..  450  Main  St,  Marysville,  Ohio 

SEED  COR 

LIMITED  SUPPLY  OF 

90-Day,  8-row  YELLOW  FLINT  CORN 

Sample  tested  by  county  ngent.  100%  cennination. 
70-lbs.  on  Ear,  $5;  .5-bu.  ®  $4.75;  10-bu.  ®  $4.60 
No  order  less  than  1  bu. 

FRANK  E.  IIAFF,  Jr..  -  East  Moriches.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


If  you  are  Interested  In  Better  Water  Pacilities  you  home  an<t  tann. 
Improved  Mcth^  for  Unloading  your  and  grain,  and  Dours  for 

a  buildings,  write  us  for  interesting  Booklets  telling  all  about  MYERS 
and  Bower  Poio^  Hny  Unlondlag  Toole  and  Door  Hangm. 
When  built  a  MYERS  you  are  sure  oi  satisfadioa  Ask  your  dealer. 

rr  io64  orangest. 

rLUlCKO Or DKU ASHLAND.  OHIO. 

ASHLAND  PUMP  AND  HAY  TOOL  WORKS 


SEED 

CORN 


Learning,  a  120-day  com;  Early  Yellow 
Dent,  a  90  to  100-day;  Yellow  Dent 
White  (Jap,  a  90-day,  and  Mammoth  en¬ 
silage  corn— all  ear  tested  and  shipped 
upon  approval.  Ask  for  price  list. 

C.  H.  &  J.  GRAVES,  Antwerp,  Ohio 


Early  Improved  Learning. 
ariCjir  Wri  te  for  prices. 

THEO.  HURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Oliio 

For  Salo-1 50  Bush.  “Luce’s  Favorite”  Seed  Corn 

Farm  Bureau  genuination  test — 91%.  Ready  to  sliip— 
$4.60  per  bUBliel.  A.  11.  ]latUtu«k,  SiifToll:  Co.,  N.  IT. 


Books  Worth  Reading 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw . 1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.60 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2..')0 

Cheese  Making,  Van  Slyke . 1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Dane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow .  3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen.  WoU .  1.60 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 

THE  EURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


C'mNm 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  gardner’s  big  questions: 

How  can  1  grow  plenty  of  fresh 
vegetables  with  my  limited  time? 

How  can  I  avoid  backache  and 
drudgery  ?  Use 

IRON  AGE 

Do  the  work  ten  times  faster  than 
the  old-fashioned  tools.  A  woman, 
boy  or  girl  can  push  one.  .30  com 
binations — easily  adjusted.  Light 
strong  and  durable.  Prices,S4.60 
to  $30.00.  Will  help  you  b 
cut  the  high 
cost  of 
living. 

Write  us 
for  free 
booklet 
today. 

Bateman M’FgCo.. Box  2G.  ,Gren1ocli.N.J. 


No.  301 
Double 
or  Single 
Wheel  Hoe 


BRUNER  ONION 
WEEDER 


This  machine  gets  the  weeds  that  are  directly 
in  the  onion  row.  ONION  GROWERS  1  We 
send  this  great  labor  saving  machine  on  free  trial. 
By  all  means  get  in  touch  with  us  if  you  are 
growing  ^  acre  or  more  of  onions. 

R.  G.  BRUNER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  750,  RUTHVEN.  ONT. 


A  Family  Group  Welcoming  the  Parson 


plank  will  have  no  following.  The 
woman  who  is  ever  bobbing  in  at  the 
neighbors  or  running  off  to  the  movies 
and  letting  her  children  come  home  from 
school  to  find  the  door  locked  will  have 
nothing  but  the  contempt  of  her  neighbor¬ 
hood.  If  the  Parson  forever  sent  down 
word  to  his  people  that  the  day  was  too 
hot  or  too  cold,  or  looked  too  much  like 
storm,  he  would  soon  be  without  a  con¬ 
gregation. 

Fou  Freedom’s  Sake. — And  the  Par¬ 
son  has  also  been  thinking  how  for  this 
same  cause  for  which  wc  are  fighting,  God 
has  endured  all  the  siu  and  trouble  of  the 


George,  Jr.,  wont  along,  and  it  is  such 
company  now  to  have  one  of  the  boys 
go  on  the  long  trip.s.  We  always  have 
plenty  to  “munch”  on  all  the  way  down, 
and  this  helps  out  greatly.  We  made  so 
many  stops  that  it  was  quite  late'  when 
we  got  to  where  Old  Doll  was  to  stay. 
The  house  was  all  dark,  but  we  knew 
the  barn  and  put  her  up  and  fed  her  by 
moonlight,  and  then  had  to  retrace  our 
steps  back  a  good  mile  to  where  we  were 
going  to  stay.  We  were  tired  that  night. 

A  Dull  S-\w. — On  the  trip  before 
George  and  I  stopped  to  help  a  couple  of 
boys  .saw  up  a  log  and  found  the  saw 


Where  Will  the  Parson  Ride? 


w()r!d.  He  would  not  make  us  as  ma¬ 
chines,  He  could  not,  He  loved  us  too 
much.  But  He  made  us  with  wills  of  our 
own  to  make  ourselves  as  great  as  we 
would  to  have  the  choice  within  our¬ 
selves.  Alas,  with  the  power  to  make 
oux-selves  great  went  also  the  power  to 
make  ourselves  as  small  as  we  would. 
And  oh  !  how  God  has  suffered  in  looking 
out  over  His  grief-stricken  and  mutilated 
world !  “In  all  our  afflictions,  lie  is  af¬ 
flicted.”  The  other  day  George,  Jr.,  went 
over  to  fill  the  car  with  gasoline.  A  little 
after,  the  Parson  heard  a  sobbing  out 
back.  There  he  found  him  with  his  face 
buried  on  his  arm  agaiust  the  shed.  His 
foot  had  slipped  on  the  .step  of  the  car 
and  gasoline  had  gone  all  over  him  and 


very  dull,  so  this  time  we  stopped  and 
got  the  saw,  and  will  have  it  filed  to¬ 
morrow,  if  it  is  Sunday,  by  a  good  man 
that  lives  near  the  church.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  saw  wood  with  a  sharp  saw. 
Wc  had  19  out  to  church  that  morning, 
and  after  church  we  had  a  business  meet¬ 
ing  to  talk  over  all  our  plans  for  the 
Spring  and  Summer. 

Clam  Chowder. — After  this  meeting  12 
of  us  stayed  to  have  something  to  eat. 
The  Parson  had  brought  along,  safely 
tucked  under  the  seat,  a  12-quart  can  of 
clam  chowder.  This  in  a  big  kettle,  on  the 
big  box  stove,  simmered  merrily  during 
the  sermon.  Several  brought  some'  bread 
and  one  woman  brought  a  cheese  pie — 
(Continued  on  page  593) 
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PATENTED 


Ditys  at 

Our 

For  ten  days  we  want  to  transform  your 
Ford  into  a  $2,000  car.  We  will  do  this 
by  putting  on  a  set  of  Hassler  Shock 
Absorbers. 

If  you  are  willing,  we  will  take  them  back 
without  question  when  the  ten  days  have 
elapsed.  But  you  won't  bring  them  back. 

For 
Ford 

Shock  Absorber  Gars 

Don’t  take  another  fellow’s  word  for  ft. 
Feel  for  yourself  the  ease  and  comfort,  the 
smoothness  found  in  a  Hasslerized  Ford. 

Hassler  Shock  Absoibers  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  over  and  over  again.  Reduced  tire 
bills,  more  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline,  one- 
third  up-keep  cost  saved-all  swell, 
the  total  of  Hassler  dividends. 

300.000  Ford  Owners  recog¬ 
nize  their  economic  neces¬ 
sity.  Write  today  for  Free 
Trial  Blank,  illustrated  cir¬ 
cular  and  opinions  of  users. 

ROBERT  tl.  HASSLER,  Inc. 

513  Naomi  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


RAISE  A  BIGGER,  BETTER 

GARDEN  WITH  LESS  WORK 

DARKER  Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator.  3  gar- 
den  tools  in  1,  cuts  weeds  underground  and 
breaks  the  surface  crust  in  a  porous,  moisture- 
\retaining  mulch,  in  one  operation.  Intensive 
^cultivation.  "Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used.” 
^  A  boy  or  girl  can  operate!  t  and  do  more  and 
better  work  than  ten  men  with  hoes.  Gets 
^lose  to  plants.  Guards  protect  leaves. 
,Ha8  easily  attached  shovels  for  deeper 
cultivation.  Makes  gardening  easier, 
^quicker,-  surer.  Send  today  for 
FREE  Illustrated  Catalog  and 
Ij^Factory-tO’User  Offer. 

^  barker  MFG.  CO. 

■  David  Cty,  Neb. . 
.'^Dept.  16 


1  ' 


CIMM 

Farm,  Carden  and  Orchard  Tooli 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

Kow  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields? 

IRON  AGE 

will  help  you  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  gangs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  livery  tooth  can  be  raised,  lowered  or  turned 
to  right  or  left.  Lever 
adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact— the  latest  and  best 
of  riding  cultivators.  Wo 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  nachinery .garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 

BatemanM’f’gCo.,Box  2D.tGrenlocli,N.J. 


The  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Tool 
Ever  Invented  for  Garden  Work 

Runs  easier  and  does  better  v.'ork 
than  any  other  garden  Cultivator 
upon  the  market.  Carries  its  own 
weight.  Set  it  to  stir  the  soil 
any  depth  you  wish.  Works 
the  soil  at  an  even  depth  all 
down  the  row.  Easier  to  push 
than  alawnmower. 

Useit2  weeks  if  not 
satisfled  return  it  to 
■  us  and  we  will  refund 
you  your  money. 

Write  today  for 
catalogue  and  price. 
Dept.  E. 

The  Schaible  Manulacturing  Co. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 


A  Mile  a  Day 


Is  Easy  With 

this  Simplex 
Ditcher-Terracer. 
Equals  100  men. 
Low  cost.  Builds 
terraces  and  lev¬ 
ees.  Grades 
roads.  Mostly  all 
steel.  Reversible. 
■Ten  days’  trial. 


Write 

for  prices  and 
money -back  guarantee. 
Simplex  Farm  Ditcher  Co., Inc. 
Box  68  Owensboro,  Ky. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  Farm  Woman’s  Noies 

(Continued  from  page  583) 

to  get  a  pail  of  water,  the  first  27  being 
administered  in  an  exceedingly  rapid  and 
energetic  manner.  Bloomingdale,  as  you 
may  know,  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  and  this  reader  certainly  has  one 
on  ns  in  the  matter  of  temperature,  for, 
while  we  endured  several  days  when  the 
thermometer  registered  35  degrees  below 
zero  this  last  Winter,  we  cannot  boast  of 
a  lower  temperature  than  40  degrees  be¬ 
low  as  a  record.  Howevci’,  we  do  not 
.suppose  that  even  iu  Bloomingdale  peo¬ 
ple  shut  themselves  iu  like  Eskimos; 
surely  the  far-famed  Adirondack  air  is  as 
healthful  at  night  as  in  the  day  time. 

Ykxtit.atioin'  Needed.  ■ —  Ventilation 
during  the  long,  bitter  Northern  Winters 
is  much  more  of  an  object  for  the  house¬ 
wife’s  care  than  where  the  climate  is  less 
sevei-e.  But  if  one  is  to  rise  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  feeling  fresh  and  rested  there  must 
be  some  way  of  getting  pure  air  at  night. 
Wlien  the  mercury  goes  down  to  20  de¬ 
grees  or  more  below  zero  and'  the  wind 
blows  a  gale,  there  is  some  excuse  for 
airing  the  house  at  bedtime  and  then 
shutting  doors  and  windows.  On  most 
Winter  nights,  however,  it  pays  to  open 
the  windows  or  an  outside  door  even  a 
little.  The  habit  of  having  Winter  colds 
can  he  overcome  to  a  great  extent  by 
sleeping  in  well-aired  rooms,  but  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  can¬ 
not  he  done  in  one  year. '  Bowered  vital¬ 
ity  in  Winter  has  several  causes,  and  lack 
of  fresh  air  at  night  is  one  of  them.  And 
the  mental  attitude  depends  so  much  on 
the  physical  condition.  If  you  wish  to 
convince  a  person  that  the  world  i.s  grow¬ 
ing  worse  instead  of  better,  and  that  he 
is  a  much-abused  person  in  particulai*, 
put  him  into  an  unaired  room  to  sleep. 
Therefore,  when  father  growls  and  grum¬ 
bles,  and  the  children  quarrel  and  fret, 
and  you  feel  that  you  are  justified  in  giv¬ 
ing  them  all  your  candid  opinion  of  their 
conduct,  it  may  not  be  original  sin  or 
an  inheritance  of  had  temper  from  "his” 
family  at  all,  but  simply  a  deficiency  of 
oxj’gen  to  burn  up  the  worn-out  cells  of 
yesterday.  If  one  cannot  sleep  outdoors 
in  tents  or  on  porches  in  Rummer,  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  fasten  the  screen 
doors  and  then  open,  wide  the  windows 
and  doors.  Stuffy  houses  are  an  abom¬ 
ination,  and  surely  no  country  house 
should  be  guilty  of  closeness.  While  we 
cannot  all  breathe  the  balsam-scented  air, 
such  as  our  Bloomingdale  friend  enjoys, 
even  if  it  is  extremely  cold  sometimes,  we 
can  get  the  full  benefit  of  what  wo  have, 
and  be  glad  it  is  not  city  air,  smelling  of 
smoke,  saloons,  and  all  sorts  of  odors. 

MILS.  A.  G.  IXlREN. 


The  Society  Woman  in  the  Farm  Home 

I  have  read  a  number  of  times  lately 
articles  stating  that  society  women  ai*e 
coming  to  the  farms  this  Summer  to  do 
their  bit  in  relieving  the  shortage  of  labor. 
I  believe  it  has  also  been  suggested  that 
they  might  take  the  Avoman’s  place  in  the 
household,  that  the  farmer’s  wife  may 
work  in  the  fields.  I  have  written  the 
following  ad.  which  I  believe  includes  the 
duties  that  would  be  required  of  a  woman 
stepping  into  my  place  today,  that  I 
might  do  outside  work.  I  think  the  aver¬ 
age  housewife  in  the  country  has  as  much 
work,  and  many,  with  large  families  and 
help,  much  more  to  do : 

"Wanted. — A  patriotic  society  lady 
from  the  city,  for  general  housework  on 
a  farm  ;  family  of  three  ;  part  of  the  time, 
five ;  10-room  house ;  work  begins  5  a.  in. 
Applicant  must  get  breakfast,  'W'ash  sepa¬ 
rator,  do  morning’s  kitchen  work,  includ¬ 
ing  care  of  lamps,  pantry,  etc. ;  make 
beds ;  keep  house  clean  and  tidy ;  get  din¬ 
ner  at  noon,  lunch  at  night ;  washing  and 
ironing  once  a  week ;  churn  butter ;  must 
care  for  child  of  three ;  also  care  for 
chickens  and  keep  berry  patches  in  the 
garden  picked.  General  housecleaning, 
canning  and  pickling  done  iu  season. 
Wlien  work  is  completed,  all  leisure  time 
at  the  lady’s  disposal.” 

How  many  competent  applicants  do  you 
think  this  would  bring,  in  case  I  should 
care  to  insert  it  in  a  city  paper?  Not 
many,  I  am  afraid.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
experience,  system  and  efficiency  are  nec¬ 
essary  in  order  to  complete  the  day’s 
work  of  the  housewife  in  Summer,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  and  still  have  a  rea¬ 
sonable  period  in  the  day  for  recreation. 
Not  but  that  there  are  women  in  the 
cities  who  could  do  it  all  right,  if  they 
chose,  but  I  lived  in  a  city  myself  until 
four  years  ago,  and  have  a  rather  accu¬ 
rate  idea  of  how  much  there  is  to  learn 
and  do  well  on  a  farm.  I  just  wonder  if 
the  society  woman  experiment  would  be  a 
success.  AN  ORLEANS  CO.,  N.  Y.,  EEADEB. 


Cleaning  Dried  Fruit 

As  I  am  in  the  dried  fruit  business, 
I  have  to  test  many  kinds  at  home,  to 
be  able  to  report  to  my  customers,  and  in 
doing  so  have  finally  found  out  how  to 
wash  the  fruit  so  as  to  get  thoroughly 
clean,  which  may  be  worth  knowing  by 
niauy  of  your  readers.  I  fill  a  glass  fruit 
jar  about  two-thirds  full  of  the  fruit 
and,  covering  with  warm  water,  let  it 
stand  a  few  minutes  to  dissolve  the  dirt 
on  the  fruit.  Then  I  shake  violently, 
pour  off  the  dirty  water  and  repeat  the 
process  until  the  water  is  clear.  I  then 
cover  the  fruit  with  cold  water  and  allow 
to  soak  at  least  36  hours.  The  fruit 
should  always  be  cooked  in  the  water  in 
which  it  is  soaked.  A.  c.  worth. 


!Aj 

Shoulders 
Th^r  ^Sitcngtli 

Mean  More  Mileage 

Note  how  these  sturdy  shoulders  brace  the  tread.  They 
distribute  road  wear  evenly  over  the  entire  wearing  surface. 
Friction  can’t  center  in  one  spot  to  quickly  grind  through 
to  the  fabric.  Shoulders  of  Strength — a  special  patented 
feature — give  Ajax  Tires  more  rubber  where  it  should  be 
— ^more  tread  on  the  road. 

237  Race  Triumphs 

Shoulders  of  Strength,  most  of  all,  are  the  reason  Ajax 
Tires  are  the  Dirt  Track  Champions  of  America.  Dare' 
devil  race  drivers,  using  Ajax  Tires,  in  1917  won  sweeping 
victories  in  lyj  grinding  dirt  track  races  at  state  fairs  from 
Texas  to  Massachusetts.  They  win  on  the  roads  you 
drive  on. 

97%  Owners*  Choice 

The  careful  tire  buyer  knows  Ajax  Tires,  with  more 
tread  on  the  road,  will  increase  his  tire  mileage.  That’s 
why  97%  of  Ajax  annual  output  is  chosen  by  car  owners 
to  replace  other  tires  that  came  on  their  cars. 

The  Ajax  line  is  complete — ^headed  by  the  famou^Road 
King — a  monarch  in  quality,  a  democrat  in  service. 
anteed  in  Writing  5,000  Miles. 

Investigate  Ajax  Tubes. 

Look  up  the  nearest  Ajax  dealer. 

Write  for  free  booklets. 
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AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

1796  Broadway,  New  York 
Factories:  Trenton,  N.  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities 


Food  Will  Win  the  WaF* 


EH  LAND  I, me 


Immediate  results  for  War  Crops 
Order  Now  on  Account  of  Car  Shortage 
ROCKLAND  &  ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

New  York,  101  Park  Ave.  Rockland.  Me.  Boston,  45  Milk  St 

USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tileo  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned-^— everlasting.  Don’t  have  to  dig 
’em  up  to  be  replaced  every  f  evr  years.  Write  tor  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  IfATCO  IMPERISHABLB 
_  SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe, 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company  -  |I2I  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


JL  Roofing  Products 

j  Why  build  to  burn?  Use  Galvanized  Roofing 
^  for  farm  buildings — ^Tin  Roofs  for  residences. 

^  ^  ^  ApoIiLO-Ketstone  Galvanized  Sheets  not  only  excel  for  Roofing  and 
4^%;%  SidlnK  purposes,  but  are  specially  adapted  for  Culverts,  Tanks.  Spouting, 
fe'.-V  and  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  Keystone  OOPPEB  Steel  Roofing  Tin 
Plates  are  unequaled.  /  Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Look  for  the  Keystone 
added  below  regular  brands.  Shall  we  send  onr  “Better  Buildings”  booklet? 

AMEMCAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


I’wo  P.iCf  Drives. — They  are  now 
going  on  together,  and.  as  they  go,  shak- 
ink  lip  the  world  and  preparing  to  shake 
it  back  again  into  place.  In  Europe,  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  young  men  are  standing  up 
against  a  flood  of  barbarous  human  en¬ 
ergy  such  as  never  was  known  before. 
As  I  look  out  of  my  window  and  see 
the  long  sweep  of  the  farm  rising  up  to 
the  hill  orchard,  with  the  sun  .sparkling 
on  the  brook  and  the  green  starting  here 
and  there  out  of  the  brown  earth,  it  is 
hard  to  realize  that  over  in  Kuroiie  our 
boys  are  marching  up  to  take  their  place 
in  a  battle  line  which  marks  where  the 
finger  of  destiny  dijiped  in  blood,  has 
smeared  a  great  track  across  Europe. 
While  this  was  going  on  bells  were  ring¬ 
ing,  flags  were  waving,  war  songs  were 
being  sung,  and  men  and  women  were 
marching  through  town  and  city  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  new  campaign  for  the  sale  of 
Liberty  bonds.  The  two  drives  come 
together.  The  sword  and  the  dollar 
march  side  by  side.  One  is  cutting  the 
world  loose  from  old  habits  and  views 
of  life.  The  spirit  which  goes  with  the 
other  is,  after  this  war  is  over,  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  war  and  help  make  this 
world  better  than  it  has  ever  been  be¬ 
fore.  The  destroying  sword  and  the  heal¬ 
ing  dollar.  They  must  fight  .side  by  side 
or  else  civilization  as  we  hope  for  it  in 
Americ.n  is  doomed  to  failure. 

Sword  and  Dollar. — We  have  both  in 
our  house.  Hanging  on  the  wall,  over  the 
fireplace,  is  an  old  cavalry  sabre  with  a 
little  flag  over  it.  This  belonged  to  my 
father,  and  came  from  the  Civil  War, 
Upstairs  there  is  a  modest-looking  bank 
book,  which  represents  my  father’s  dollar 
invested  long  ago  when  the  war  broke 
out.  That  sabre  is  a  clumsy  old  weapon 
— heavy  and  rusty.  Now  and  then  we 
take  it  down,  and  the  children  pull  out 
the  blade.  It  makes  but  a  poor,  homely 
appearance  beside  the  bright,  lighter 
swords  which  ofTicers  now  carry.  I  rather 
think  my  young  folks  might  be  tempted 
to  let  it  go  as  junk  were  it  not  for  the 
sentiment  carried  in  the  old  scabbard.  I 
am  not  .sure  of  its  exact  history,  but  I 
think  it  came  from  the  battlefield  of  Mal¬ 
vern  Hill.  I  have  no  doubt  some  of  the 
older  men  who  read  this  were  in  that 
battle.  The  Union  troops  were  massed 
on  the  slopes  of  a  ridge,  and  the  Confed¬ 
erates  attempted  to  drive  them  out.  One 
charge  made  by  a  company  of  cavalry 
carried  the  riders  right  over  a  T^nion 
batter.v,  and  my  fathers  regiment  was 
ordered  to  make  a  counter  charge.  They 
drove  the  horsemen  back  and  recovered 
the  guns,  and  after  it  was  over  my 
father  found  this  sabre  where  its  dead 
owner  had  dropped  it  beside  the  cannon. 
II  is  own  sword  being  useless,  my  father 
took  this  clum.sy  cavalry  weapon  in  its 
place.  It  must  have  been  a  curious 
sight — an  infantry  officer  leading  his  men 
,  with  this  big  emblem  of  slaughter,  but 
these  were  the  days  when  men  realized 
the  spirit  of  the  weapon  as  well  as  its 
.shajie.  When  my  father  was  killed  the 
sabre  was  sent  home  with  his  other  ef¬ 
fects,  and  here  it  hangs — an  emblem  of 
•  old  days. 

The  Dank  Rook. — My  father  was  one 
of  the  ])lain,  common  men  who  repre- 
senti'd  that  wonderful  middle  class  of 
working  men  of  flO  years  ago.  These 
men.  as  a  rub',  bad  very  little  property, 
yet  they  had  the  independence  and  char¬ 
acter  which  made  them  the  masters  of 
their  times.  Our  Civil  War  was  one  of 
volunteers  at  the  beginning,  and  when 
Lincoln  issued  his  call  men  like  my 
father — 40  years  old  or  more — dropped 
everything  and  volunteered.  !Money  was 
scarce  in  those  days,  and  families  were 
large.  I  now  understand  that  just  be¬ 
fore  he  started  for  the  war  my  father 
went  to  the  local  savings  bank  and  de¬ 
posited  one  dollar  or  a  little  more  in  my 
name.  I  did  not  know  it  was  there. 
While  my  father  was  fighting  with  the 
sword  that  dollar  back  in  the  bank  was 
fighting,  too.  I  think  it,  with  other  dol¬ 
lars,  was  invested  in  government  bonds 
with  which  to  buy  food,  clothing,  bullets, 
powder — everything  the  soldier  needed — 
and  to  care  for  the  family  at  home. 
What  impresses  me  today  is  that  the 
sword  and  the  dollar  fought  side  by  side. 


each  in  its  own  waj’ — one  absolutely 
neerling  the  other. 

Fighting  Dollails  Crow. — I  did  not 
know  that  this  dollar  was  in  the  bank 
until  I  was  over  50  years  old.  Then  I 
suddenly  learned  that  my  fighting  dollar 
had  grown  to  .$1.3.85 — clean,  honest  money 
which  had  stood  up  beside  the  sword  to 
help  hold  this  countr.v  together.  And 
another  thing  happened  during  the  war. 
At  one  time  the  army  was  forced  to  re¬ 
treat,  and  it  was  necessary  to  leave  bag¬ 
gage  and  valuables  behind.  My  father 
packed  his  in  a  knapsack  or  kit  and  it 
was  buried  in  the  garden  of  a  loyal  man 
in  Virginia.  There  it  lay  for  months  or 
years  until  after  my  father’s  death  it 
was  dug  up  and  sent  back  to  us.  The 
contents  were  .safe — my  mother’s  watch, 
a  little  money,  a  few  trinkets,  some  cloth¬ 
ing  and  a  few  weapons.  I  can  remember 
the  day  it  came  back  to  us.  The  goods 
were  a  little  tarnished,  and  all  except  the 
money,  not  quite  as  valuable  as  when 
they  were  buried.  You  see  the  fighting 
dollar,  working  and  turning  itself  in  a 
patriotic  cause,  had  grown  in  earning 
power.  The  idle,  buried  dollar,  had  lost 
something  of  its  power  and  its  value.  It 
had  done  nothing  for  country  or  society. 
Thus  the  sword  and  the  dollar  have  come 
down  to  me.  They  fought  .side  by  side. 
The  sword  is  now  but  a  memory,  an  em¬ 
blem,  for  the  battle,  but  the  dollar  must 
fight  on  over  and  over  to  back  up  the 
sword. 

The  Sentiment. — A  man  of  my  age 
has  earned  the  right  to  go  back  into  the 
past  now  and  then.  The  trouble  with 
some  men  is  that  they  wander  back  into 
the  past  and  stay  there — the  useless  com¬ 
panion  of  complaining  ghosts  which  have 
growled  themselves  out  of  u.se.  It  is  .a 
good  and  wise  thing  for  the  middle-aged 
to  go  back  into  the  past,  pick  the  truth  off 
the  dusty  shelves,  bring  it  out  into  the 
present  and  spend  his  time  making  it  pre¬ 
sentable  to  this  generation.  A  man  of 
some  imagination  might  take  this  bank¬ 
book,  showing  the  earnings  of  that  old 
dollar,  and  put  it  on  the  mantel  under 
my  father’s  sword.  Then  let  him  put  out 


the  light  and  with  only  the  flickering 
flame  from  the  fire  to  dispel  the  darkness, 
watch  the  book  and  the  sword.  He  will 
see  the  book  slowly  assume  the  form  of  a 
woman.  She  is  past  her  youth.  There 
are  little  children  hanging  to  her  dress. 
Her  face  is  pale  and  anxious.  Her  eyes 
shine.  8he  holds  her  hand  out  to  the 
sword  and  you  hear  her  say : 

“I  am  the  spirit  of  the  poor  man’s  dol¬ 
lar.  I  represent  the  tears  andi  sweat  of 
human  labor — the  self-denial  and  sacrifice 
of  saving.  I  must  guard  the  feeble  or¬ 
phan,  I  must  cheer  the  lonely  wife,  I 
must  protect  the  silent,  lonely  home  in 
which  are  to  be  reared  the  men  and 
women  who  are  to  be  ma.sters  of  the 
world's  tomorrow !  I  am  the  love  and 
thought  and  care  worked  out  through  the 
toil  and  sacrifice  of  men  and  women  who 
have  gladly  .slaved  that  their  children 
might  have  education  and  power.  I  give 
expression  to  the  noblest  thought  and 
hope  ever  formed  in  the  human  breast — 
the  truest  faith  that  my  country  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  my  loved  ones !  I  am  asked  to 
give  myself  into  your  .service  to  march  at 
your  .side,  to  nerve  the  arm  which  swings 
you,  to  risk  all  with  you.  Before  I  do 
this,  tell  me,  my  brother,  the  sword,  are 
you  worthy  of  that  trust?” 

AVe  see  the  sword  leap  from  its  scab¬ 
bard,  we  see  the  figure  of  a  strong,  clear¬ 
eyed  man  with  a  great  light  upon  his 
face.  He  holds  the  sword  above  him,  and 
we  may  hear  him  .say  : 

“Have  no  fear  I  I  need  you  ;  I  cannot 
fight  without  you.  The  spirit  of  your 
offering  will  steel  my  heart  to  .strike  the 
blow.  When  I  remember  the  glory  and 
the  pricele.ss  treasure  of  your  gift  and 
trust  I  cannot  be  a  hireling.  I  shall  know 
that  I  have  at  my  back  not  only  tbe  over¬ 
flowing  banks  and  money  vaults,  but  the 
sacred  treasures  of  humble  homes,  the 
sweat-stained  sacrifice  of  plain,  common 
people,  who  gladly  put  their  trea.sure 
upon  the  altar  of  their  country.  Have 
no  fear.  I  will  fight  and  win  for  these 
humble  people  a  peace  which  will  bring 
them  back  the  old  time  opportunity  and 
hope  for  their  children  !” 


April  20,  1918 

The  Application. — The  vision  will 
fade  away.  The  spirit  goes  and  we  have 
only  the  clumsy  pieces  of  steel  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  book,  Y'et  we  cannot  escape  the  truth 
and  the  power  of  this  vision.  Men  of 
your  age  and  mine  can  never  hope  to  see 
the  world  come  back  to  normal  conditions. 
It  n-iU  come  in  the  future,  but  only  as  the 
re.sult  of  our  sacrifice  and  willing  labor. 
The  sword  alone  in  the  hands  of  our 
boys  never  can  win  this  war.  The  dollar 
must  march  with  it.  The  banker’s  dol¬ 
lar  will  win  .a  banker’s  victory.  Peace 
will  finally  come,  wearing  the  garments 
woven  out  of  the  gift  which  this  nation 
has  given  out  of  its  sacrifice  and  true  pa¬ 
triotism.  The  farmer’s  dollar  will  bring  a 
farmer’s  victory.  We  must  not  let  this 
war  be  financed  by  town  and  city,  but 
we  must  do  our  share.  The  future  of  our 
business  depends  more  than  we  think 
upon  the  way  in  which  we  help  in  these 
Liberty  loans.  But,  one  will  say: 

“The  government  has  not  treated  us 
fairly.  Other  industries  have  had  an 
advantage  over  us.  Why,  then,  should  I 
help?” 

I  know  of  this  injustice  even  better 
than  you  do.  But  what  good  can  you  pos¬ 
sibly  gain  by  refu.sing  now  to  buy  tliese 
bonds  if  you  are  able  to  do  so?  The 
country  has  got  to  have  this  money.  As 
a  creditor  of  the  government  you  will 
have  a  far  better  chance  to  help  farming 
than  you  ever  could  have  as  a  critic  only. 
You  say  other  industries  have  had  an 
advantage.  True,  but  one  rea.son  for  it 
is  that  we  as  farmers  have  taken  money 
out  of  our  own  business  and  put  it  into 
these  other  industries  !  Is  it  not  wiser  to 
lend  $100  to  the  government  and  thus  be¬ 
come  a  creditor  of  the  nation  than  to  put 
that  money  into  those  other  business 
schemes  which  have  been  robbing  us  for 
years?  I  would  not  ask  anyone  to  invest 
liquid  capital  or  money  needed  for  living 
into  Liberty  bonds.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
borrow  money  to  buy  thein,  but  if  one 
has  savings  laid  aside  for  the  future  or  an 
assured  income,  I  ask  him  to  invest  at 
least  a  part  of  it  as  a  dollar  to  march 
with  the  sword.  II.  W.  C. 
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Copyright  1918 
Henry  Sonneborn 
&  Co.,  Inc. 


rRADE  MARK  RCSlSTtftEiy 


'Each  ^rade  the  same  price  the  nation  over 


Americans  only  known -priced  clothes 


Styleplus  Week  is  a  national  affair.  What  is  the  interest  behind  it?  A  big  idea.  Styleplus 
Week  is  a  national  exhibit  of  the  distinctive  style,  fabrics,  and  tailoring,  made  possible  at  moderate 
price,  by  the  Styleplus  idea  of  concentrating  a  great  volume  on  each  grade. 

J  hit  the  Styleplus  store  in  your  town  this  coming  week.  This  is  the  season  to  buy  clothes 
with  a  reputation  to  maintain — a  good  time  to  get  the  Styleplus  habit.  If  you  do,  you  will  satisfy 
your  pride,  get  good  quality  and  keep  your  outlay  on  the  thrift  spirit  basis.  The  values  in  Styleplus 
Clothes  stand  out  better  than  their  price.  You  know  the  price  before  you  go  into  the  store. 

Look  for  the  Styleplus  Label  in  the  coat.  $21  —  Green  Label,  $25 — Red  Label.' 

Write  us  (Dept.  V  )  for  free  copy  of  "The  Styleplus  Book.” 

henry  sonneborn  &  CO.,  I.N’C. 

Founded  1S49  Baltimore,  Md. 


Styleplus  distributors  will  sell  Styleplus  Clothes  $17 
(black  label)  as  lone  as  their  supplies  of  this  grade  last. 
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Disposing  of  Tkasu. — At  last  we  can 
see  the  old,  brown  earth ;  it  is  shabby 
and  dirty,  but  looks  good  to  us  just  the 
same.  The  thick  blanket  of  snow  is  al¬ 
most  gone ;  in  the  woods  and  along  the 
fences  all  that  is  left  of  the  deep  drifts 
still  lingers,  but  the  first  warm  rain  will 
finish  them  and  wash  away  the  grime. 
How  good  it  seems  to  get  oiit  of  doors 
again,  without  having  to  be  mittened  and 
bundledt  and  clean  up  the  yard  and  lawn. 
The  trash  is  easily  gotten  rid  of  in  a 
bonfire,  but  what  will  you  do  with  that 
pile  of  old  tin  cans  and  those  broken 
dishes  and  glassware?  Don’t  throw  them 
in  the  fence  corners  or  behind  the  corn- 
crib,  or  even  back  in  the  bush ;  it  isn’t 
safe,  and  it’s  so  unsightly.  Dig  a  hole 
in  some  corner  of  the  backyard  and  bury 
them  deep.  If  your  land  isn't  stony,  I 
have  found  a  post  augur  to  be  the  easiest 
tool  to  use,  but  in  stony  ground  a  shovel 
will  do.  Perhaps  you  will  think  this  too 
much  trouble,  but  it  isn’t.  “It’s  better  to 
be  safe  than  sorry.”  Children  will  go 
barefoot  when  the  warm  days  come,  and 
many  a  seriously  cut  foot,  or  nail  punc¬ 
ture,  causing  lockjaw,  could  have  been 
prevented  if  everyone  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  bury  their  old  rubbish  and  pick 
up  all  nails,  staples,  old  boards  and 
barbed  fence  wires.  And  right  here  let 
me  say  I  have  never  found  anything  bet¬ 
ter  than  spirits  of  turpentine  for  wounds, 
cuts  or  bruises. 

In.tured  Horses. — Some  years  ago  a 
farmer  in  our  neighborhood  lost  several 
fine  colts  through  poisoning.  He  claimed 
they  had  licked  out  the  remnant  left  in 
salmon  and  sardine  cans  that  someone 
had  dumped  in  his  bush  pasture.  ^  An¬ 
other  man  lost  the  use  of  his  driving 
horse  for  quite  awhile  in  this  way.  Turn¬ 
ing  out  to  pass  a  load  of  hay  the  animal 
stepped  onto  a  broken  half-gallon  fruit 
jar  hidden  in  the  deep  grass,  cutting  itself 
severely.  These  are  accidents  we  can  pre¬ 
vent,  and  it’s  our  duty  to  do  so. 

More  About  Tin  Cans. — I  have  read 
several  times  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
tin,  but  we  seem  to  be  getting  as 
cans  as  ever  with  our  groceries.  The 
only  change  I  can  see  is  in  the  price, 
especially  of  baking  powder.  Now  what 
can  we  do  with  all  these  baking  powder 
cans?  They  make  fine  containers  for 
spices,  tea  and  yeast  cakes,  I  know ;  also 
to  hold  garden  and  flower  seeds  safe  from 
the  mice,  but  a  limited  number  will  do  all 
this,  and  yet  there  are  lots  left.  Instead 
of  cans,  why  don’t  the  makers  put  up 
their  product  in  porcelain  or  glass?  I  am 
sure  we  women  never  have  too  many 
dishes,  especially  cups,  bowls  or  pitchers, 
or  tumblers.  If  we  did  not  need  them 
we  could  give  to  some  one  who  did,  but 
who  wants  tin  cans?  All  those  in  favor 
of  this  change  write  the  maker  of  the 
baking  powder  you  use,  .stating  what  con¬ 
tainer  you  prefer. 

Dishwashing  Again. — It  seems  to  ine 
there  is  a  lot  being  said  about  dishwash¬ 
ing  these  days;  it  is  all  interesting  and 
helpful,  too,  though  we  can’t  all  do  as 
advised.  I  do  not  d.read  *‘doing  the 
dishes”  as  so  many  women  do ;  in  fact,  I 
rather  like  it.  for,  while  my  hands  are 
busy  in  the  dishpan,  my  thoughts  do  not 
stay  there — though  they  are  often  sad. 
yet  I  find  pleasure  in  them,  too,  and  be¬ 
fore  I  realize  it  my  task  it  done.  All 
our  work  has  to  be  done  over  and  over 
agiiin  each  day,  outsidt*  as  well  as  inside 
the  house.  The  boys  do  not  complain 
about  the  barn  chores,  such  as  stable 
cleaning  and  tending  the  horses  and  cat¬ 
tle,  which  is  far  more  disagreeable  work, 
taking  them  out  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 
I  wouldn’t  change  places  with  them ; 
would  you? 

Tied  in  a  Knot. — One  evening  my 
little  brown-eyed  laddie  bent  a  long  time 
over  his  stubby  little  shoe.  At  last  he 
raised  up  and  said,  in  such  a  discouraged, 
tired  voice,  “Somebody  tiwl  my  shoe¬ 
string  in  a  nut  (knot)  and  I  can’t  get 
it  undadone.”  We  all  laughed,  of  course, 
it  sounded  so  funny  to  us.  But  his 
trouble  was  real  enough  until  one  of  us 
undid  that  “nut”  for  him.  I  believe  a 
great  many  of  our  country  people  feel 
like  mv  little  boy,  that  somebody  has  tied 
things'  in  a  knot.  We  are  constantly 
urged  to  save  more  and  produce  more,  and 
all  who  have  a  love  for  and  pride  in  the 
land  we  live  in  will  do  all  this.  Many 
are  doing  far  more.  Those  who  had  able- 
bodied  bovs  old  enough  saw  them  march 
awav.  Those  of  us  who  have  big,  strong 
boys'  in  school  cannot  get  them  excused 
to 'do  the  necessary  Spring  work  that  will 
provide  food  so  sorely  needed.  This  seems 
to  me  a  knot  easy  to  untie-^let  the  boys 
out  now  and  demand  their  attendance 
through  the  coming  Winter.  However, 
“what  cannot  be  cured  must  be  endured,” 
we  know,  so  we’ll  have  to  do  the  best  we 
can.  At  present  we  are  making  maple 
syrup,  so  as  to  save  buying  other  table 
syrup.  We  intend  to  plant  a  good  gar¬ 
den  and  can  the  products  as  fast  as  they 
ripen.  We  want  to  set  every  well-shaped 
egg,  and  hope  to  raise  a  nice  lot  of 
young  poultry.  One  of  the  twins  and  I 
can’t  agree  about  this:  he  has  no  use 
for  anything  but  purebred  poultry,  while 
I  say  that  those  wearing  mixed  feathers 
are  just  as  good  to  eat  and  sell  for  food. 
The  white  Emden  goose  has  a  lot  of 
eggs  to  her  credit,  and  should  be  sitting 
soon.  Geese  pay  well  and  are  far  less 


trouble  than  ducks  or  turkeys.  If  I 
must  eat  meat,  give  me  roast  goose  every 
time.  In  the  city  where  I  grew  up  the 
Dutch  residents  raised  large  numbers  of 
geese,  which  they  killed  in  the  Fall,  put¬ 
ting  away  the  meat  for  Winter  use,  but 
how  I  do  not  know.  If  any  li.  N.-Y. 
readers  do  know  the  Dutch  way  of  pre¬ 
serving  goose  meat  I  should  like  to  read 
it.  We  intend  to  fatten  a  few  hogs  to 
sell,  but  for  ourselves  we  are  better  off 
without  meat.  Vegetables,  fruit  and 
cheese  with  bread  and  butter  satisfy  all 
a  body’s  needs,  and  to  my  mind  are  more 
health-giving  than  meat  dishes.  Many 
will  miss  the  gravy  more  than  the  meat, 
and  I  advise  them  to  try  this  recipe  for 
sour  cream  gravy  which  is  as  good  ^  as 
anv  made  from  meat.  Into  a  hot  frying 


The  Tin  Cans  Underground 

pan  pour  a  half  cup  of  sour  crea.m ;  let 
fry  brown ;  stir  all  the  time  to  prevent 
burning.  When  a  dark  brown  fill  pan 
half  full  of  boiling  water.  Cream  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  flour  into  two  cupfuls  of 
milk  and  thicken  gravy ;  season  to  taste. 
A  few  onions  fried  in  the  browned  cream 
gives  it  a  beefsteak  flavor  and  makes  a 
pleasant  change. 

Signs  of  Spring. — ^The  birds  are  with 
us  again,  and  welcome  indeed  they  are. 
A  flock  of  wild  ducks  flew  over  here  a 
few  days  ago,  and  the  boys  later  heard 
the  cry  of  a  wild  goose.  A  few  nights 
ago  tile  frogs  were  singing  and  their 
harsh  voices  were  sweet  music  to  one 
who  has  grown  very  tired  of  Winter  and 
the  howling  of  the  wind.  We  have  had 
some  very  mild  and  pleasant  weather. 
Here’s  hoping  it  will  continue  and  that 
Spring  has  come  at  last.  M.  S. 


When  Coffee 
Disagrees 

There's  always  a 
safe  and  pleasant 
cup  to  take  its  place 
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is  now  used  reg¬ 
ularly  by  thousands 
of  former  coffee 
drinkeis  who  live 
better  and  feel 
better  because 
of  ttic  change. 

There’s  a  Redson’ 


Plant  more  ! 
Get  bi^^er  crops 
with  Planet  Jr s. 


Record  crops  7nust  be  raised  this  year!  Do  your 
“bit”  in  a  big  way — with  Planet  Jr  tools. 

They  save  time,  lighten  labor,  and  increase  both 
quantity  and  quality  of  production.  They  make 
every  minute,  every  ounce  of  energy,  every  foot  of 
soil  yield  its  utmost  result. 

Planet  Jrs  are  scientific  tools,  invented  and 
made  by  a  practical  farmer  and  manufacturer. 
They  are  strong  yet  light,  and  last  a  life  time. 
They  meet  the  fullest  demands  of  the  hour! 
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No.  8 


Planet  Jr. 


No.  8  Horse  Hoe  does  a  greater  variety  of  work 
in  corn,  potatoes,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  other 
crops  requiring  similar  cultivation,  and  does 
it  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  one- 
horse  cultivator  made.  It  is  stronger, 
better  made  and  finished. 
Lasts  longer.  Its  depth  reg- 
lulator  and  extra-long  frame 
make  it  steady-running. 
Cultivates  deep  or, 
shallow  and  different  width  rows.  15  other  styles  of  one-horse 
cultivators — various  prices. 

No.  1 2  Planet  Jr  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe  is  the  great¬ 
est  combination  hand-cultivating  tool  in  the  world.  The, 
plows  open  furrows,  cover  them  and  hill  growing  crops.^ 

The  hoes  are  wonderful  weed-killers.  The  cultivator 
teeth  work  deep  or  shallow.  Crops  are  straddled  till  /ir^^ 

20  inches  high;  then  the  tool  works  between  rows 
with  one  or  two  wheels.  Cut  down  the  cost  of 
raising  your  crops  by  using  these  tools.  We 
make  24  styles — various  prices. 


72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  doing  actual  farm 
and  garden  work,  and  describes  over  55 
different  tools,  including  Seeders,  Wheel- 
Hoes,  Horse-Hoes,  Harrovys,  Orchard-._> 
Beet-  and  Pivot-Wheel  Riding  Culti-^v*^ 
vatorB.  Write  postal  for  it  today! 
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S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  Box  1107V  Philadelphia 
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jiBo: 

Can  do  I 
aTIany*' 

Work.! ! !' 

With  farmers  facing  a  big  labor  shortage  the 
KRAUS  PIVOT  AXLE  CULTIVATOR 
has  become  a  positive  necessity.  Saves  50%  labor  cost  S 
—any  boy.  can  work  it 

Cultivates  Hillsides  as  Easily 
as  Level  Ground 
A  slight  foot  pressure  instantly  moves  shovels  and! 
[wheels  to  right  or  left.  Horses  furnish  the  power;) 
Idriver  only  steers.  Works  perfectly  in  crooked  rows." 
Built  for  wear  and  work.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order,  j 
Outwears  two  or  three  ordinary  riding  Cultivators. 
Saves  many  dollars,  makes  better  crops — 
every  season. 

The  Akron  Fertilizer  Distributor,  for  / 
jcommercial  fertilizer — far  ahead  of  all ' 
lother  methods — attaches  to  Cultivator.  | 

Send  for  valuable  free  booklet. 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 

Dept.  98.  _ Akron.  Ohio. 


[BROWN 

[fence 

_ ii;0  Slylos 

^  Wonderful  Money 
Saring  Fence  Book.  IfiO  JlcperRodUpr 

Style*  Gates  and  BarbWire.  — - ^ 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— FREIGHT 
PAID.  AU  heavy  DOUBLE  GAI.. 
VANIZED  WIRES.  2  to  per  rod  up. 
Oet  free  Book  and  Sample  to  test. 

Browa  Feiioe  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  59  Cleveland.O. 


/  DRAIN  TILE 

Drain  Your  Farm  with 

BEACH  RIDGE  TILE 

Prompt  shipments — Low  freight  rate. 
Let  us  quote  you. 

CENTRAL  CUY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Highest  prices 
fbr'your  old 

BAGS 


Write  us  _ 

today  for  new 
advanced  prices 
We  pay  the  frei^t 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  395  Howard  St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


•  P  earns  more  money 

ASmaUCaliformaFaratte“7^^^ 

also  oranges,  grapes,  olives  and  figs.  No  cold  weather;  rich 
soil;  low  prices:  easy  terms.  Enjoy  life  here.  Newcomei-s 
welcome.  Write  for  new  San  Joaquin  Valley  Illustrated 
FoUlers.free.  C.  h,  Seagraves,  IiidustrialCommlHsloii. 
er  Kunta  Fc  Ity.,  1968  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


trimM 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Toob 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  ques¬ 
tions:  How  can  I  prrow  big’ crops 
with  less  labor?  How  can  I  have 
clean  fields  without  hand  work? 

IRON  AGE  Weeder 

solves  the  weed  problem  —destroys  the  small 
weed  just  after  sprouting  and  makes  a  fine 
dust  mulch.  W orks  all  around 
the  plant— does  away  with 
hoeing.  Best  quality  of 
spring  teeth  arrange  in 
three  rows.  We  make  a  full 
line  of  weeders  and 
combined  weeders 
and  seeders.  Send 
for  free  booklet. 

Bateman MTg Co.,  Box  21,  GrenIoch,N.J. 


Fop  Codling  Moth 
And  Scab  use 

SULFOCIDE 

and 

CAL- ARSENATE 

— a  new  combination  which  bids  fair 
to  replace  the  old  Lime  Sulphur-Arse¬ 
nate  of  Lead  and  Bordeaux-Lead  mix¬ 
tures,  in  both  orchard  and  garden. 

It  is  more  powerful  and  much  less  ex¬ 
pensive.  1  gallon  and  3  lbs.  makes 
150  gallons  of  spray. 

Send  for  circular 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  M®.  Chemiata 
50  Church  St.  Dept,  N  New  York 


F A  R  M  for  S  A  L  E  S'u 

near  Salisbury,  Maryland.  The  land  is  fertile  and 
this  is  a  section  where  farming  pays.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK.  Salisbury,  Maryland 

•  •  Ikf  /X  Xir  \J  andOhio Farms 

Virginia,  N.C.,W.Va., 

big  values  for  the  price.  Best  climato,  market,  schools 
and  transportation.  Good  laiitl  tru’d  neighbors.  Write 

F.  H.  LaUAUHK,  Agrt.  Agl.  N.  S  W.  Ry.  211  Arcade,  Reenoke,  Ve. 

The  Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc.  i^s^f^'^gSod 

farms  and  other  country  real  estate  everywhere  in  New 
York  State.  I'ersonally  iuspected  properties.  Careful 
descriptions.  Right  prices.  CENTRAL  OFFICE  AT 
ONEIDA,  N.  Y.,  other  oftlces  throughout  the  State. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading  , 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rursd  New-  . 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  nrsiXEss  faemees  paper 

A  Nutionul  Sleekly  Journol  for  Country  and  Suburban  llompn 

Established  ISM 

TiiblUhed  nrckly  hjr  th»  Rural  Pnbliuhlne  Company,  333  Wrst  80ih  Slrrrl,  Non  Fort 
Ukkbert  yv.  CoixiN’GwooD,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dielon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Diixon,  Secretary.  Mr.«.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  eountries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  82.W.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8^a  marks,  or  lOl*  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Cla.ss  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  76  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  Referimees  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

tVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subjwribei’s  su.stained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  adyertisei's  or  misleading  adverti-sements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
r^Iionsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  Wo  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  Ye  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
i^siionsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  .sent  to  us  within  one  month  oi  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identif"  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
F  ORKEK  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


SICVER.VL  dairymen  have  told  \is  how  it  Nvill  bo 
impossible  for  thorn  to  milk  a  full-sized  herd 
this  year.  Tho  help  has  loft  them,  and  the.v  are 
no  loii^ror  youn;?.  The  pastures  are  good  and  well 
loiifod,  and  it  sooms  a  shame  that  this  good  grass 
.s;hould  be  Y'asted.  Those  men  sa.v  that  the  govern- 
nieiit  or  .some  interested  capitalist  ought  to  buy  beef 
cattle  and  turn  them  into  tliese  vacant  pastures. 
One  man  can  handle  a  good-sized  herd  of  steers  on  a 
well-watered  jiasture,  and  the  meat  made  in  this 
way  Avould  jiartly  make  up  for  the  loss  of  milk. 
The  jiasture  and  fences  are  there.  What  is  neisled 
is  cajiital  to  buy  feeders.  Here  is  a  good  chance  to 
make  a  dollar  Avork  for  the  nation. 

» 

"('omv  Aeroxn  or  Ihr,  KaiHcr  Will!” 

H.\T  is  the  latest  saying  regarding  the  Liberty 
bunds.  Tliere  is  thought  in  it.  The  story  of 
the  last  few  weeks  as  it  has  dribbled  in  from  Europe 
must  convince  the  mo.st  thoughtle.ss  American  that 
we  are  now  face  to  face  with  a  desperate  situation. 
We  all  understand  what  Y-ill  haiijien  to  us  if  that 
human  wall  in  Europe  is  broken  before  Ave  can 
strengthen  it.  Your  country  needs  i/oii.  up  to  the 
limit  of  your  .service.  .Tust  now  it  is  a  matter  of 
money.  Your  country  needs  your  dollars  and  will 
give  you  in  return  for  them  liberty  bonds — the 
surest  and  nubst  jiatriotic  investment  on  earth.  We 
are  glad  to  say  that  our  farmers  are  responding 
nobly.  We  think  there  will  be  half  a  million  new 
bond  holders  for  this  loan — most  of  them  from  the 
country. 

PERSISTENT  efforts  are  being  made  to  place 
women  on  farms  as  workers.  If  handled  in 
reason  there  is  something  in  this  plan.  The  Y-omen 
can  give  help  at  fruit-])icking,  weeding  and  other 
light  .iobs,  but  there  is  no  u.se  expecting  the  average 
Y’oman  to  do  heavy  farm  Y'ork.  They  Y’ill  be  most 
useful  in  fruit  or  gardening  di.stricts,  Y'here  they 
can  Y’ork  in  groujis  and  live  together.  Under  .such 
conditions  the  women  can  and  will  help  out. 

The  members  of  the  Ncav  \"ork  State  Educational 
Deiiartment  have  been  very  active  in  trying  to 
kill  the  bill  repealing  the  pre.sent  school  bnv.  They 
have  been  holding  meetings  in  sui>port  of  Senator 
Brown’s  bill — the  object  being  to  confuse  the  issue 
and  split  the  country  voters  into  two  parties,  by 
offering  the  brilie  of  State  money.  At  one  such 
meeting  a  corre.s])ondent  reports: 

.\  representative  of  the  department  gave  u.s  to  under- 
.  stand  that  l>r.  Einley  would  never  go  back  to  the  old 
law.  He  said  that  Dr.  Finley  could  or  would  use  hi.s 
arbitrary  power. 

If  this  is  correctly  reported  Y'e  would  better  begin 
to  ask  this  question — “TFIio  /.s  Dr.  Finlri/  and  who 
made  him  an  educational  ciiar?”  At  least  90  per 
cent  of  the  voters  in  the  rural  districts  demanded 
the  reiieal  of  the  present  school  law.  The  bill  re- 
jiealing  it  has  passed  the  Legislature  and  the  (Gov¬ 
ernor  will  sign  it.  When  that  happens,  what  has 
the  Educational  Department  to  do  except  to  see  that 
the  old  latv  is  enforced  to  best  advantage?  It  does 
not  seem  that  the  department  has  ever  tried  to  make 
the  best  of  the  old  law.  They  have  been  too  anxious 
to  get  I’id  of  it,  and  have  not  made  the  most  of  it. 
.\t  any  rate  they  are  not  to  force  any  law  upon  us 
until  the  people  avIio  are  mo.st  vitally  interested 
agree  to  it.  Rural  education  will  not  “go  to  the 
dog.s”  under  our  old  school  law,  no  matter  what  the 
school  authorities  say  about  it.  They  can  pick  out 
a  number  of  “horrible  examples,”  no  doubt,  to  prove 
their  points,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  find 
many  cases  where  good  schools  are  being  main¬ 
tained  under  the  old  law.  The  quality  of  the  school 
depends  most  upon  the  character  and  human  nature 
of  the  people  yIio  live  in  the  district.  It  may  be 


a  fair  criticism  to  say  that  in  their  eagerness  to 
jiut  over  .some  jiet  scheme  of  education  the  educa¬ 
tors  forget  that  history  has  no  record  of  a  case 
Yhere  pi-ogress  was  driven  into  a  free  people  against 
the  wishes  of  the  majority. 

» 

(In  page  454  you  published  a  letter  from  Mr.  (^.  11. 
Betts,  stating  that  Mr.  .lohii  ,1.  Dillon  was  removed  by 
the  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets  for  good  and  suffi¬ 
cient  reasons.  As  Mr.  Betts  failed  to  state  what  these 
reasons  Y’ere,  I  ask  that  you  permit  me  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Dillon  was  too  active  in  the  interest  of  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  to  please  the  big  bu.siness — sort  of 
threw  a  monkey  wrench  into  their  machinery.  As  Mr. 
Dillon  could  not  be  bluffed,  bribed  or  scared,  he  had  to 
be  removed  in  order  to  let  big  business  jday  its  game. 
The  day  when  a  few  men  can  by  the  aid  of  a  political 
ring  control  the  Empire  State  is  near  its  end.  The 
farmers  will  see  to  that.  ^  Ai.  Y'.  b.a.xks. 

(Greene  (>).,  X.  Y. 

R.  BETTS  Yill  correct  this  statement  if  he 
does  not  give  the  true  reason.  Next  to  hi.s 
resignation  such  correction  Y’ould  be  the  most 
interesting  statement  Mr.  Betts  could  make.  The 
lioliticiaus  wanted  Mr.  Dillon  to  re.sign  becau.se  then 
they  could  have  issued  a  .statement  telling  Iioy'  hai'd 
they  tried  to  keep  him  in  oftice,  “Cood  and  sufficient 
reasons”  to  a  bunch  of  politicians  means  either 
nothing  or  much.  If  the.v  have  any  reasons  beyond 
their  inability  to  “bluff,  bribe  or  .scare.”  Mr.  Betts 
knoY's  what  the.y  are.  Come  forYard  Y'ith  them 
and  at  the  same  time  ansY’er  the  old  question  Ydiich 
is  noY’  asked  for  the  ninth  time — when  are,  ijou 
ijoinf/  to  rrHiftn? 

Of 

This  is  the  year  Ydien  the  tireless  cooker  and  the 
iceless  icebox  will  do  double  duty.  tireless 
looker  is  any  kind  of  a  box  with  a  thick  lining  of 
some  non-conductor  of  heat.  Y'ou  put  the  can  con¬ 
taining  food  piping  hot,  or  Y’ith  boiling  water,  inside 
this  box,  cover  it  closely  and  Y’alk  off  about  your 
business.  As  the  heat  cannot  escape  it  goes  to  Y’ork 
and  thoroughly  cooks  the  food.  You  come  back 
from  other  Y’ork  and  find  your  dinner  ready  Y’ith- 
out  .starting  up  a  ueY’  lire.  This,  tireless  cooker  Y’ill 
j'rove  a  blessing  to  many  a  farm  Y'oman  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  as  it  has  to  thousands  in  the  pa.st.  We  knoY’’ 
of  Y'omen  yIio  prepareil  the.  dinner  shortly  after 
breakfast,  ])ut  it  into  the  lirele.ss  cooker,  let  the 
kitchen  lire  go  out  and  had  most  of  the  forenoon  for 
other  Avork.  ’I'lie  fireless  cooker  family  must  leai'iU 
to  )-eIish  a  stoY’  as  Y’ell  as  a  broil  or  fry,  but  they 
can  learn  to  do  that — and  it  Yill  do  them  good. 

The  jiaiiers  have  been  very  busy  linding  helpers 
for  farmers.  School  boys,  Y’omen,  college  stu¬ 
dents,  convicts  and  clerks  have  all  been  suggested, 
on  the  theory  that  anyone  can  quickly  learn  to  do 
farm  Y’ork.  Why  are  farmers  as  a  class  selected 
to  try  out  this  experiment  in  labor?  Due  great 
trouble  with  farming  is  the  fact  that  other  indus¬ 
tries  have  been  able  to  pay  higher  Ya.ges,  and  thus 
drive  skilled  farm  labor  from  the  farm.  Why  not 
ui'ge  these  industries  to  take  tho  inexperienced  labor 
mid  send  the  farmers  back  to  farm  York?  Why 
not  jmt  the  lioys  and  .girls  and  convicts  and  others 
into  the  factories  and  compel  the  farm  helpers  to 
.go  back  to  the  soil?  That  would  be  the  surest  Y’ay 
to  increase  food  production,  but  has  anyone  heard 
the  manufacturer  proposing  it?  No.  The  farmer  is 
the  citizen  Y’ho  is  expected  to  make  bricks  Y’ithout 
straw. 

One  suggestion  I  have  to  ofl'er  is  to  urge  all  back¬ 
yard  poultry  keejiers  to  jdaut  along  their  fences  aud  in 
any  waste  place  all  the  suulioY^ers  they  can.  It  i.s  good 
feed  and  Y’ill  furnish  goml  shade,  and  the  hens  will  not 
be  croY’ded  on  account  of  it.  c.  n. 

Vermont. 

HAT  is  a  good  su.ggestion.  The  sunflower  is 
coming  into  use.  In  England  tho  food  con¬ 
troller  urges  all  to  grow  sunfloY-ers,  and  offers  to 
buy  all  ripened  seed.  The  Montana  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  been  groY’ing  sunfloY’ers  for  silage.  They 
grew  30  tons  of  green  material  per  acre,  and  the 
silage  made  from  it  substituted  for  clover  hay  in  a 
milk  ration.  That  is,  34  pounds  of  the  silage  took 
the  place  of  nine  pounds  of  dry  clover.  The  In¬ 
dians  of  the  NortliY’est  considered  sunfloAver  seed 
next  to  meat  in  food  value.  They  carried  a  “ball” 
of  the  crushed  seetl  and  nibbled  at  it  Y'hen  great 
endurance  Y’as  required.  Poultry  are  all  fond  of 
sunflower.  It  will  grow  under  trying  conditions  and 
is  a  thing  of  beauty  as  Y’ell  as  use. 

»i= 

The  various  departments  of  food  or  agriculture 
complain  because  the  papers  do  not  use  more 
of  their  printed  matter.  This  matter  comes  from 
State  and  National  institutions.  Some  days  we  have 
at  least  50.000  Avords  poured  in  upon  us.  Every 
editor  of  a  farm  paper  knoY’s  that  he  receives  every 
Y’eek  three  times  as  much  regular  matter  as  he  can 
possibly  u.'ie.  Who  can  blame  him  for  opening  the 
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gate  and  letting  this  flood  of  advice  run  into  the 
Y’aste  basket?  What  else  can  he  do  Y’ith  it?  (If 
course,  Y’e  have  loads  of  advice  about  how  to  con¬ 
duct  our  business,  and  we  ought  to  feel  di.scouraged 
to  realize  that  after  more  than  .“O  years  of  constant 
work  Y’e  know'  so  little  about  it.  (lur  estimate  is 
that  it  costs  about  $1,000  a  day  to  prepare  and  print 
this  vast  flood  of  advice  which,  for  the  most  part, 
goes  into  junk.  With  .$.3, 000, 000  to  sjiend  on  adver¬ 
tising  and  market  service  Ye  Y  ill  agree  to  increase 

ihe  consumption  of  milk  by  at  least  40  iier  cent! 

>}: 

ON  pa.ge  004  ^Ir.s.  ConiY’all  tells  of  a  trip  of  47 
miles  to  bring  a  farm  Y’orker  and  his  family. 
This  Y’as  on  .^pi-il  1.  Had  such  a  statement  been 
made  25  years  ago  it  Y’ould  have  been  regardeil  as  a 
joke  Y’orthy  of  tbe  day.  Then  travel  over  bad 
riRids  Y’as  limited  to  tbe  Y’alking  speed  of  tireil 
horses.  Noy-  the  i-oads  are  Arm  and  hard,  and  this 
trip  is  considered  just  a  part  of  tho  day’s  Y’ork. 
Dreams  have  come  true — that's  all.  YMu  can  have 
about  any  dream  you  like  uoy’,  aud  the  chances  are 
(hat  those  who  ai-e  living  in  1950  will  And  it  true! 

ON  page  001  is  a  statement  show’ing  Ydiy  a  potato 
costing  about  three  cents  should  .sell  for  20 
cents  Avhen  baked  and  served  at  a  hotel.  Now  comes 
the  accountant  Y’ho  figured  out  this  remarkable 
story  and  says: 

A-ssertion  is  also  made  that  the  overhead  should  not 
be  considered.  It  i.s  undoubtedly  due  to  just  such  state¬ 
ments  as  this  that  there  Yerc  2,000  bankrupts  in  Ncy' 
York  State  last  year — 1,500  in  Noy’  York  (''ity  alone. 
The  majority  of  these  bankrupts  did  not  provide  for 
proper  overhead  charge.s.  Every  item  of  overhead  is 
reflected  upon  the  sale  of  each  article  in  the  establish¬ 
ment,  regardless  of  its  nature. 

By  “overhead”  is  meant  tho  fixed  and  constant 
charges  of  running  a  busines.s,  whether  anything  is 
sold  or  not.  It  i.s  through  this  “overhead”  that  the 
big  corporations  crawl  out  Y’hen  there  is  any  in¬ 
vestigation  about  iirices.  They  are  usually  able 
to  make  the  “overhead’’  look  .>50  large  that  they  get 
an  increase  or  hold  their  high  jirices.  On  the  other 
hand,  tho  farmer  is  expected  to  accept  tbe  blue  sky 
as  his  “overhead.”  ’There  is  little  or  nothing  alloY’ed 
him  for  this  expense,  and  thus  he  is  ahvays  at  a 
disadvantage  Y’hen  comi>aring  cost  of  production 
on  the  farm  as  an  individual  Y’ith  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion  as  a  corporation.  It  is  the.  charge  for  “over¬ 
head"’  which  has  made  the  consumer’s  dollar  to]i- 
heavy.  The  only  thing  Y'bich  has  kejit  thousands  of 
farmers  from  bankruptcy  is'  the  unpaid  labor  of 
women  and  children  ! 

Many  of  our  readers  have  read  “A  Son  of  the 
Middle  Border,’’  by  Hamlin  (Garland.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  iiictures  of  farm  life  in  the  Middle 
West  that  ever  Y’as  printed.  (Garland  admits  that 
he  came  to  hate  farm  life,  luid  Y’as  eager  to  get 
a  Y’ay  from  it.  His  hatred  Y’as  due,  as  Ye  may  see, 
to  conditions  of  home  and  of  labor  Y’bich  Yere  not 
necessary.  ’The  farm  Y’as  merely  a  place  to  grind 
out  a  dollar,  Avhen  if  some  of  the  dollars  had  been 
spent  on  home  comforts  it  Y’ould  have  made  much 
more.  (Garland  looks  back  with  hatred  to  his  farm 
life,  yet  there  is  another  side  to  it.  In  speaking  of 
ihis  book  the  other  day,  a  friend  remarked  “(Gar¬ 
land  may  hate  tbe  farm,  I)ut  it  gave  hinn  all  he  has. 
Had  he  not  been  able  to  paint  that  picture  from 
life — out  of  his  own  experience' — the  world  never 
Yould  have  heard  of  him!”  That  is  true,  and  if 
we  were  to  search  the  history  of  the  men  Ydio  leave 
done  most  to  lift  and  enoble  the  thought  of  the 
world  Y'e  should  find  that  the  great  majority  of 
them  took  their  poY’er  and  iminilse  from  farm  life. 
Some  of  us  Y’ho  Y-ant  to  see  the  farmer  help  himself 
to  a  fairer  showing  ai’e  called  radicals  or  Y’orse. 
The  critics  cannot  understand  that  Y’hat  Y-e  Y’ant 
is  to  make  farm  life  not  only  an  imsiiiration  but  a 
condition  for  Y’orking  that  inspiration  out.  We 
Y’ant  things  changed  so  that  a  boy  Y’ill  not  need  to 
go  to  the  city  in  order  to  develop  Y’hat  he  gains  on 
the  farm. 


Brevities 

“(G.vrden  stuff !”  Right.  Stuff  tbe  garden  Y’ith 
plant  food  if  you  expect  a  crop ! 

Tiious.vnds  of  peojde  .seem  to  think  they  are  co¬ 
operating  when  they  have  left  the  “co”  entirely  out. 

We  advise  all  to  plant  as  many  garden  peas  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  can  all  that  you  cannot  eat  green. 

We  advise  dusting  the  potato  seed  jiieces  with  dry 
sulphur  even  when  they  are  soaked  in  formalin  to  de¬ 
stroy  scab  germs. 

Lay’  folloY’s  respect  for  citizenship.  Where  the  cur 
dog  is  regarded  as  a  better  citizen  than  the  sheep  the 
latter  becomes  the  criminal. 

Work  the  cans  double  time.  When  emptied  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  till  with  old  hens  and  roosters.  Eat 
them  as  “Spring  chicken,”  and  then  fill  again  Y’ith 
garden  stuff. 
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The  Food  Problem  and  Distribution 

One  year  ajro  this  month  the  United  States  entered 
the  sreat  world  war  now  waged  in  Euroi>e. 

From  the  very  first  word  on  the  subject  it  was 
announced  that  food  was  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  many  material  needs  to  win  the  war.  We 
needed  food  to  feed  our  own  men  in  Army  and 
Navy,  and  to  feed  the  same  classes  of  our  Allies  in 
i'iurope.  It  was  and  is  important  also  to  feed  the 
civilian  classes  at  home  and  in  the  allied  nations 
that  the  morale  of  the  civilians  at  home  and  abroad 
may  support  and  encourage  the  men  on  the  firing 
line.  This  necessity  of  a  full  food  supply  was  fully 
recognized  by  all  classes  a  year  ago;  and  it  was  fre¬ 
quently  pointed  out  that  the  necessity  would  in¬ 
crease  from  year  to  year  as  the  war  lingered  and 
progressed. 

From  official  sources  appeals  were  made  to  fai*- 
mers  to  increase  the  food  suppl.v.  Appropriations 
were  made  by  State  and  Federal  governments  to 
urge  the  farmer  to  greater  production.  Some  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  -to  help  farmers  find  seed  supplies, 
fertilizers  and  farm  help.  In  the  end,  of  course, 
the  farmer  paid  for  it  all.  For  the  most  part  the 
labor  furnished  was  a  failure,  but  the  official  appeal 
no  doubt  stimulated  production.  Farmers  responded 
to  the  call  for  service  in  their  fields.  They  in¬ 
creased  the  acreage  and  the  products. 

Then  came  an  official  propaganda  to  save.  Armies 
of  men  and  women  were  employed  to  induce  the 
people  to  save  food.  They  were  requested  to  save 
Avheat,  to  save  potatoes,  to  save  milk,  to  save  butter 
and  fats  generally.  Hotels  and  restaurants  were 
requested  to  save.  They  did.  They  cut  doAvn  the 
size  of  portions  one-half,  and  increased  the  price  at 
the  same  time.  Prices  increased  in  the  consumer’s 
markets.  Consumption  fell  off.  The  crops  then 
began  to  mature,  and  Avhile  the  retail  price  re¬ 
mained  as  it  was  the  wholesale  price  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  declined  below  the  cost  of  production.  Waste 
and  loss  followed  as  a  natural  consefiuence. 

Food  administrators  set  up  a  .system  of  trade 
regulation  and  price-fixing.  Without  legal  authority 
to  fix  prices  directly  the.y  accomplished  their  pur¬ 
pose  by  mutual  agreement  with  buyers  and  dealers. 
In  order  to  further  this  project,  dealers  were 
licensed,  and  the  whole  trade  of  the  country  forced 
through  their  hands  and  their  profits  made  secure. 
Before  the  American  Revoiution  the  English  gov¬ 
ernment  cstahli.shed  a  similar  system  of  trade  agen¬ 
cies  between  the  colonies.  It  Avas  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  rebellion ;  but  in  all  the  history  of  the  countiy 
from  that  time  to  the  pi'esent.  middlemen  never  had 
such  a  complete  control  of  trade ‘iKitween  the  States 
or  interstate  as  they  have  today.  Their  control  is 
complete.  The  price  to  be  paid  the  farmer  for  pro¬ 
duce  in  great  demand  is  fixed.  For  the  most  part  it 
is  fixed  l)etween  the  cost  of  production  and.  of 
course,  below  the  cost  for  Avhich  it  would  sell  on 
the  open  market.  But  to  the  consumer  there  is  no 
]trotection.  The  local  dealer  sets  the  price  to  con- 
sumer.s. 

On  surplus  crops  the  farmer  is  left  to  his  own 
resources,  and  to  the  mercy  of  the  middlemen.  In 
hotels  and  restaurants  a  portion  of  potatoes  that 
Avas  formerly  served  free  Avith  an  order  of  meat 
now  costs  from  20  to  .^5  cents.  All  the  past  Winter 
l)otatoes  sold  in  the  city  stores  for  six  to  eight  cents 
a  pound.  In  New  York  State  they  cost  not  less 
than  one  dollar  a  bushel  to  produce;  but  today 
agents  or  dealers  supplying  the  government  are  of¬ 
fering  prices  for  them  that  Avould  net  the  farmer 
sc.nrceiy  better  than  80  cents  a  bushel.  Milk  and 
dairy  products  are  in  the  class  Avith  potatoes;  and 
poultry  products  are  little  better.  The  cost  of  all 
supplies  has  increased  and  multiplied  Avithout  limit 
or  i-egulation.  I.ahor  is  gone  and  it  cannot  be  re- 
jdaced.  Farmers  are  taking  losses,  and  planning 
smaller  production  for  the  coming  year. 

This  time  last  year  they  faced  the  production 
problem  Avith  hope  and  courage  and  confidence. 
Today  they  are  confused,  discouraged  and  disheart¬ 
ened.  They  Avant  to  do  their  part  this  year  as  they 
(lid  last  year;  but  under  the  conditions  they  cannot 
keep  up  the  pace.  From  every  quarter  of  the  coun¬ 
try  Ave  get  the  same  report.  They  Avill  do  their  best. 
They  Avill  plant  AA’hat  they  can  cultivate;  but  the  pro¬ 
duction  Avill  be  decreased.  I.arge  acreages  that 
Avere  planted  last  year  Avill  remain  idle  this  year. 
The  prospect  is  alarming.  We  are  gambling  on 
i.ature  and  Aveather  conditions;  and  AA'e  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  take  chances.  We  cannot  undo  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  the  past,  but  Ave  can  guard  against  similar 
error  for  the  future.  Noaa’  is  the  time  to  do  it.  If 
food  is  to  win  the  war,  it  is  the  part  of  prudence 
and  duty  to  .see  that  the  supply  is  surely  abundant. 
We  cannot  reach  that  result  by  hampering  and 
cheating  the  man  aa’Iio  produces  it.  The  way  to  get 


an  abundant  supply  of  food  is  to  encourage  its  jAro- 
d  action. 

Price-fixing  and  official  regulation  has  failed. 
Without  regard  to  the  cash  saving,  farmers  all  over 
the  country  say  there  Avould  be  more  food  produced 
and  the  government  Avould  be  better  served  if  Ave 
never  had  an,y  food  administrators  at  all.  We  quite 
agree  with  them.  And  yet  the  farmers  agree  that 
there  is  a  real  service  the  government  can  render  in 
the  encouragement  of  food  production.  It  could  or¬ 
ganize  a  sy.stem  to  store  and  distribute  and  sell  food 
and  prevent  Avaste  of  it  after  the  farmer  has  pro¬ 
duced  it.  It  could  leave  the  farmer  free  to  devote 
his  Avhole  time  to  production  and  harvesting.  It 
could  then  take  it  from  his  hands,  sell  it  on  the  basis 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  see  that  he  got  a  fair  and 
prompt  and  accurate  return  for  it.  In  this  way  the 
government  could  eliminate  profiteering,  speculation, 
gambling  and  AA’aste  in  food  distribution.  It  could 
return  the  farmer  a  larger  share  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar.  So  far  it  has  refused  to  do  so,  because  the 
middlemen  control  the  government.  They  Avere  never 
before  so  Avell  intrenched  as  just  now.  So  long  as 
they  remain  in  control,  production  Avill  be  discour¬ 
aged.  Producers  wili  work  under  disadvantage.  We 
Avill  be  in  danger  of  a  short  food  supply.  We  can 
only  repeat  now  what  we  said  here  a  year  ago.  If 
the  government  will  establish  an  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomic  system  of  distribution  and  return  to  the  pi'o- 
ducer  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer’s  cost,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  fanner  Aviil  feed  the  world,  and  have  food  to 
spare. 

A  Railroad  Wreck  and  Claim  Wreckers 

I>ast  Aveek,  through  criminal  carelessness  in  the 
make-up  of  a  freight  train  on  the  New  York 
Central,  two  light  cars,  running  between  heavy  ones, 
buckled  near  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  and  fell  over  on 
the  passenger  tracks.  An  eastbound  passenger  train 
ran  into  the  wreck.  Rome  of  the  passenger  cars 
rolled  over  into  the  river.  Some  passengers  AV'ere 
killed  and  man.v  badly  injured.  Then  the  fast  train, 
knoAvn  as  the  Empire  State  Express,  plunged  into 
the  double  Avreck,  killing  and  maiming  more  passen¬ 
gers  and  trainmen,  and  converting  engine  and  cars 
into  splinters  of  Avood  and  twisted  masses  of  iron. 
The  scene  may  be  imagined.  It  would  not  be  pleas¬ 
ant  to  describe  its  horrible  details.  Scarcely  had 
Avomen  and  children  been  removed  from  the  burning 
and  twisted  debris  of  the  smoking  cars,  bruised  and 
bleeding  and  maimed,  than  a  pack  of  Hained  claim 
agents  for  the  NeAv  York  Central  Railroad  appeared 
further  to  annoy  and  harass  them  to  accept  trifling 
sums  of  money  in  settiement  of  claims  against  the 
company  for  damages.  Nothing  could.be  more  cold¬ 
blooded  or  heartless;  nothing  more  revolting  to  a 
sense  of  decency  or  humanity.  In  the  midst  of  ex¬ 
citement,  suffering  and  death,  caused  by  its  own 
carelessness,  the  NeAV  York  Central  Company  set  its 
hirelings  to  the  task  of  harassing  its  bleeding  and 
helpless  victims  into  a  contract  to  relieve  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  responsibility  for  its  carelessness.  It 
matters  not  that  the  victims  were  yet  unaware  of 
the  extent  of  their  own  Injuries,  nor  of  the  nature 
of  the  contract,  nor  that  they  Avere  not  in  a  mental 
state  to  qualify  them  to  act  intelligently  or  pru¬ 
dently.  All  this  Avas  so  much  the  easier  for  the 
bloodless  agents,  and  so  much  to  the  advantage  of 
the  company.  We  doubt  if  these  contracts  Avould 
hold  the  victims  or  relieA-e  the  company;  but,  hav¬ 
ing  signed  them,  many  AA'ill  go  no  further,  and  the 
reiease  Avili  no  doubt  embarrass  to  some  extent  at 
least  those  who  repudiate  them  AA'hen  they  have  been 
restored  to  normal  mental  conditions.  The  perfidy 
of  this  s.vstem  rests  on  the  head  of  the  protected  and 
respectable  officials  of  the  company;  but  the  shame 
of  it  is  on  the  State  that  permits  and  encourages 
such  an  injustice  and  untimely  abuse  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  patrons  of  the  road  and  the  Avards  and  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  State. 


Furloughs;  Higher  Wheat  Prices;  Liberty 

Bonds 

Throe  things  just  noAV  are  of  particular  importance 
to  farmers.  The  labor  question  and  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  help  from  the  army,  the  proposed  increase  of 
the  fixed  price  of  wheat  and  the  attitude  of  city  people 
regarding  the  sate  of  Liberty  Bonds.  On  page  455  we 
gave  the  text  of  a  bill  authorizing  furloughs  to  army 
men.  The  object  of  this  was  to  grant  furloughs  or  vaca¬ 
tions  to  soldiers  in  the  army  camps,  who  decide  to  go 
back  to  the  country  and  help  with  farm  work.  The 
furloughs  are  to  be  short  and  may  be  cut  off  entirely, 
if  it  is  necessary  to  speed  up  the  work  of  sending 
soldiers  abroad.  In  order  to  obtain  such  a  furlough, 
two  applications  must  be  made.  One  must  come  from 
the  parent  or  employer  on  the  farm,  and  he  must  make 
out  a  blank  Avhich  is  furnished  by  the  locai  exemption 
board.  This  blank  will  show  the  kind  of  work  required. 


the  condition  of  the  farm,  wages  paid  and  many  other 
things  about  the  farm  operations.  This  is  submitted  to 
the  board,  and  if  they  recommend  the  furiough  it  will 
be  .sent  to  tht  camp  where  the  soldier  is  in  service.  This 
soldier  must  sign  the  application  himself,  and  by  doing 
so  agrees  to  spend  all  the  time  of  his  furlough  in  farm 
Avork,  and  to  return  for  military  duty  if  his  services  are 
no  longer  urgently  needed.  This  is  the  form  for  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and  many  of  our  readers  have  asked  how  they 
must  obtain  the  furlough.  Some  parents  seem  to  think 
that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  ask  for  the  return  of  their 
boy.  They  Avill  find  much  red  tape  about  it,  and  the  boy 
must  join  in  the  application.  The  facts  seem  to  be  that 
most  of  these  young  men  do  not  want  to  apply  for  the 
furlough,  and  we  understand  that  comparatively  few  of 
them  are  doing  so.  Most  of  the  soldiers  are  anxious  to 
get  into  action  as  soon  as  possible.  In  every  camp  or 
regiment  there  are  many  young  men  from  town  and 
city  Avho  would  not  be  eligible  for  these  furloughs,  and 
any  young  farmer  Avho  applies  for  one  runs  against  the 
criticism  of  these  city  men,  and  rather  than  be  classed 
as  a  slacker  many  of  the  farm  boys  are  not  anxious  to 


apply.  We  give  the  facts  about  this  matter  in  answer 
to  many  questions,  and  our  judgment  is  that  under  the 
circumstances  the  furlough  system  is  not  likely  to  be 
of  much  help  to  our  farmers. 

In  regard  to  the  price  of  Avheat,  there  is  a  very  mixed- 
up  situation.  The  United  States  Senate  by  a  large 
majority  passed  a  bill  increasing  the  fixed  price  of 
wheat  to  ,$2.50  a  bushel.  The  opposition  to  this  came 
almost  entirely  from  the  NeAv  England  and  Eastern 
States,  where  no  Avheat  is  groAvn.  The  bill  has  not  yet 
come  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  we  are 
privately  informed  that  it  is  not  likely  to  pass  that 
house.  President  Wilson,  it  is  undei’stood,  wiil  veto 
such  a  bill  if  it  comes  to  him,  as  he  seems  to  be  en- 


present  crop.  The  argument  attributed  to  him  is  that 
an  increase  of  price  at  this  time  will  not  in  any  way 
increase  this  year’s  crop,  since  it  has  all  been  planted 
It  is  also  argued  that  this  increase  of  price  would  not 
bring  out  the  wheat,  since  farmers  would  be  inclined 
to  hold  it  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  another  increase. 
Another  reason  given  for  the  opposition  to  this  price 
increase  is  the  statement  that  this  country  has  practi¬ 
cally  agreed  with  its  Allies  to  supply  a  certain  amount 
of  wheat  at  a  certain  price,  this  price  based  upon  the 
present  rate  of  .'i;2.20  a  bushel.  Should  the  price  be 
increased  at  this  time,  it  is  argued  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  not  carry  out  its  agreement  with  the  Allies 
Avithout  great  loss.  We  give  these  statements  without 
argument  in  order  to  state  the  fact.  Personally  we 
believe  that  price-fixing  has  proved  a  great  mistake, 
and  that  farmers  ought  to  be  permitted  to  obtain  more 
for  their  Avheat,  as  Avithout  question  the  middlemen  are 
milking  more  out  of  the  grain  situation  than  they  ever 
did  before.  On  the  other  hand,  thousands  of  farmers 
in  the  Eastern  States  do  not  grow  wheat  at  all.  and 
buy  all  their  flour  and  much  of  their  feed.  While  the 
Av heat  growers  are  strong  for  an  increase  of  price,  these 
Avheat  consumers  protest  against  it,  and  do  not  want 
to  pay  more  than  they  are  now  obliged  to  pay. 

As  for  the  Liberty  Loan,  some  of  the  daily  papers 
aie  beginning  the  old  foolish  and  criminally  useless 
statement  that  the  farmers  are  misers  and  slackers 
lliis  IS  done  on  the  theory  that  abuse  of  this  sort  wili 
dnye  our  farmers  to  an  increased  purchase  of  bonds. 
It  IS  the  most  foolish  proceeding  that  anyone  can  think 

enlarge  of  the  sale  of  these  bonds 
will,  if  they  are  wise,  cut  out  this  foolish  and  vicious 
talk  at  once.  If  it  goes  on  as  it  did  in  the  second  sale 
ot  bonds,  there  Avill  nof  only  be  a  loss  in  these  sales, 
but  there  Avill  be  even  greater  bitterness  on  the  part  of 
^r  farmers,  and  a  loss  to  the  country  in  every  wav 
Our  country  people  are  taking  more  of  the  bonds  now 
than  they  ever  did  of  the  former  issues,  and  they  will 

sensible*^way’^  approached  in  a  reasonable  or 


Experiences  in  Borrowing  Money 

On  page  454  you  print  an  itemized  statement  of  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  in  securing  a  loan  from  a  Federal  Land 
Bank  at  Louisville.  You  ask  for  figures  from  other  bor¬ 
rowers  for  comparison.  Some  time  before  the  Federal 
™^Ai  existence  and  began  doing  busi¬ 

ness  the  M  ashington  Government,  in  an  effort  to  help 
farmers,  authorized  ciirtain  National  banks  to  lend 
money  to  farmers,  taking  first  mortgages,  or  deeds  of 
trust,  as  security,  and  lending  as  much  as  half  the  ap- 
praised  valuation,  of  the  farm  property  offered.  About 
the  hrst  of  December,  101,5,  the  writer  made  application 
to  a  Richmond  (Va.)  National  bank  authorized  to  make 
loans  secured  by  country  real  estate.  The  amount  of 
l^oan  was  ;j>l,500,  to  secure  Avhich  I  Avas  char<'ed 
follows : 


iis 


Appraisement  . 

Examining  title  . 

Revenue  stamps  on  notes . 

Notary’s  fee  . 

DraAving  deed  of  trust  and  notes. ". . ". ! 

Recording  fees  for  deed  of  trust . 

Estimated  recording  fees  for  deed  of  release .  . . 
Services  Trust  Department . 


,$5.00 

18.15 

.80 

1.00 

5.00 

4.25 

2.15 

75.00 


As  you  Avill  obseiwe. 
siderably  more  than  0 
Virginia. 


,$110.85 

to  secure  this  loan  I  paid  con- 
per  cent. 

NELSON  COUNTY  FAKMEK. 


I  notice  on  page  527  some  comments  by  Earle  AV^ 
Gage  on  my  list  of  expense  items  incurred  when  bor- 
roAving  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank.  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  titles;  before  I  bought  my  farm  the  abstract 
was  examined  and  found  good. 

The  Title  &  Investment  Co.  gave  on.  mv  farm  14 
years  ago  a  mortgage  of  $1,800;  they  Avould  iiot  do  that 
without  good  title. 

The  five  per  cent  stock  is  an  expense,  because  Avith¬ 
out  that  no  one  could  secure  a  loan. 

The  statement  of  $14.98,  figured  out  by  the  writer, 
is  excellent,  if  it  would  only  cover  the  expenses.  Ques¬ 
tion  :  Is  the  writer  of  the  article  a  borrower  or  officer 
of  the  bank?  geo.  neundorfeb. 

Ohio. 


R.  N.-Y. — We  understand  that  Mr.  Gage  is  treasurer 
of  his  local  borrowing  association. 
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The  Spirit  of  Adventure. — There  is 
a  beaiitifnl  human  impulse  called  the 
“spirit  of  adventure”  which  is  responsible 
for  most  of  the  big  things  done  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  impulse  which  has  guid¬ 
ed  explorers,  and  it  has  been  responsible 
for  most  of  the  great  “succe.sses”  of  life. 
It  is  especially  strong  now,  when  war  has 
removed  some  of  the  old  restrictions  and 
set  free  new  forces.  Patriotism,  in  its 
best  sense,  brings  with  it  the  will  to  dare 
anything;  to  attempt  things  that  have 
been  considered  wild,  impossible  dreams. 
No  doubt  you,  the  country  girl,  have  felt 
it,  and  have  longed  to  be  in  New  York, 
right  “in  the  midst  of  things,”  and  there 


Work  for  Girls  in  New  York  City 

What  Chance  Has  the  Untrained  Worker? 


Looking  for  the  City  Boom 

is  no  question  but  that  it  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  place  to  be.  I  am  writing  this,  not 
to  discourage  that  spirit — it  is  too  pre¬ 
cious — but  to  tell  you  some  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  .you  would  meet  if  you  came  hei’e 
just  now.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
have  finished  your  country  school  course, 
perhaps  have  gone  to  a  local  high  school, 
but  that  you  have  no  especial  training  for 
any  particular  work.  This  being  true, 
you  would  find  the  following  possibilities 
open  if  you  came  here. 

PossiiJiLiTiES  IN  Housework. — You 
might  be  a  houseworker ;  that  is,  a  cook, 
a  waitress,  a  chambermaid,  or  a  general 
maid-of-all-work.  Cooking  would  require 


The  Busy  Restaurant  Waitress 

either  a  very  marked  natural  gift  or  else 
a  course  of  training,  for  a  family  that  can 
afford  to  employ  a  cook  is  usually  one 
that  entertains,  and  that  demands  varied 
and  well-cooked  dishe.s.  You  would  have 
to  know  how  to  manage  a  gas  or  an  elec¬ 
tric  range,  as  well  as  a  coal  range ;  you 
would  have  to  know  how  to  prepare  all 
kinds  of  soups,  how  to  I’oast,  broil  and 
bake  meats,  fowl,  game  and  fish ;  how  to 
prepare  salads,  desserts,  pastries  and  bev¬ 
erages.  Different  vegetables  would  have 
to  be  served  with  different  sauces  and 
dressings,  all  of  which  you  would  have  to 
prepare. 

“The  Second  Girl.” — Usually  the  wait¬ 
ress  is  called  the  “second  girl,”  and  in 


addition  to  waiting  on  table  she  answers 
the  door  and  telephone  bells,  takes  care  of 
the  sweeping  and  dusting  of  the  down¬ 
stairs  rooms,  keeps  the  china  and  silver 
clean  and  polished,  takes  care  of  the 
table  linen — washing  and  ironing — car¬ 
ries  trays  upstairs  if  there  are  w’omen 
or  guests  who  breakfast  in  bed,  and  often 
takes  care  of  the  upper  rooms  as  well.  At 
table  she  must  always  be  neat  and  clean, 
she  must  serve  quickly  and  quietly,  be 
alert  for  the  hostess’  least  sign,  and  know 
just  the  order  in  which  food  is  to  be 
served.  .Some  families  supply  waitresses 
with  caps  and  aprons ;  in  others  the  girls 
buy  them  themselves.  As  chambermaid 
in  a  private  house  you  would  have  to  take 
entire  care  of  the  bedrooms  and  bath¬ 
rooms,  changing  the  linen,  doing  the 
sweeping  and  dusting,  and  keeping  every¬ 
thing  ’  immaculate  and  in  order,  includ¬ 
ing  clothes  closets.  As  a  general  maid 
you  would  have  to  combine  all  these 
tasks,  and  while  families  who  keep  only 
one  servant  do  not  demand  the  kind  of 
service  which  families  demand  when  there 
are  sevei’al,  yet  the  w'ork  is  apt  to  be 
harder  and  the  hours  less  regular. 

^YAGE.s. — As  a  cook  you  might  receive 
anywhere  from  .$7  to  .$15  a  week.  As  a 
waitress,  .$0  or  .$7,  which  is  about  the 
amount  i)aid  chambermaids  al.so ;  and  as 
a  maid-of-all-w6rk  you  might  get  as  much 
as  .$.”5  a  month.  In  all  these  cases  you 
would  find  that  your  hours  began  at  6  to 
6..S0  in  the  morning  and  lasted  until  8  or 
0,  or  even  later  at  night,  with  one  after¬ 
noon  and  one  evening  off  each  week.  You 
would  have  to  entertain  your  friends  in 
the  kitchen,  and  your  own  room,  which 
you  would  probably  have  to  share  with 
another  servant,  would  be  apt  to  be  the 
smallest  and  highest  room  in  the  house, 
furnished  with  the  left-overs  and  dis¬ 
cards  of  other  rooms.  You  will  have  but 
few  chances  to  meet  people  or  make 
friends,  and  you  are  very  likely  to  be 
homesick  for  the  free  air  and  kindly 
neighboi-s  at  home,  where  you  can  “hold 
up  your  head  with  the  best.”  Country- 
bred  girls  rarely  take  well  to  the  status 
of  “servant,”  which  is  strongly  marked 
in  the  city.  In  case  of  illness  you  would 
be  sent  to  a  ward  in  a  hospital,  and  doc¬ 
tors’  and  dentists’  fees  here  are  much 
larger  than  at  home. 

Hotel  Work. — Rut  perhaps  housework 
does  not  appeal  to  you.  You  want  com¬ 
panionship  in  your  work — which  is  nat¬ 
ural.  In  fact,  that  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  houseworkers  are  scarce.  I 
have  one  positive  injunction,  however. 
Don’t  apply  for  work  in  a  hotel.  For 
many  reasons  a  hotel  is  not  the  place  for 
a  country-bred  gild.  There  are  plenty  of 
older  women,  used  to  the  city,  who  are 
glad  to  take  these  places.  Rut  if  loneli¬ 
ness  appals  you,  there  is  laundry  work, 
restaurant  work,  factory  work,  store 
work,  and  the  sewing  and  millinery 
trades. 

The  Laundry. — In  a  laundry  you  may 
be  either  a  washer,  'which  may  mean  run¬ 
ning  a  machine  in  a  steam  laundry  or 
working  by  hand  in  a  hand  laundry ;  an 
ironer,  or  a  checker  and  mender.  Wash¬ 
ers  are  paid  from  $0  to  $12  a  week;  iron- 
ers  $10  and  $11 ;  checkers  and  menders 
$6  and  $7.  Hours  are  fi-om  7..30  to  6  or 
G.30. 

Restaurant  Workers. — In  a  restau¬ 
rant  you  may  be  either  a  cleaner,  a  dish 
washer,  a  waitress  or  a  cashier.  Cleaners 
work  nine  hours  a  day  for  $S  or  .$9  a 
week.  The  work  is  hard,  most  of  the 
scrubbing  being  done  on  hands  and  knees, 
and  the  soap  powders  used  being  very 
hard  on  the  hands.  Dishwashers  work 
the  same  number  of  hours  for  $7  or  $8  a 
week,  in  .small,  hot  kitchens  or  pantries. 
Waitres.ses  work  nine  hours  for  .$8  or  $10 
a  -week,  and  tip.s,  which  may  amount  to 


$4  or  $5,  but  a  waitress  should  be  abso¬ 
lutely  strong  and  healthy  and  she  must 
have  good  feet.  There  is  not  much  de¬ 
mand  for  ca.shiers,  and  they  receive  $9 
to  $12  a  week. 

Factories.— There  is  a  big  field  in 
factory  work,  ranging  from  candy  and 
biscuits  all  the  way  through  pencils, 
paper  boxes,  games,  buttons,  shoes,  hos¬ 
iery,  gloves — practically  everything  that 
is  worn  and  used.  Wages  are  about  the 
same  in  all  these  industries,  ranging  from 
$7  a  week  for  beginners  to  $12  and  $15 
for  piece-workers.  Women  who  run 
power  machineiT  are  sometimes  paid  as 
much  as  .$25  to  .$.30  a  week,  but  that  is 
only  after  they  have  served  a  long  ap¬ 
prenticeship.  One  observer  tells  me  that 
she  has  never  seen  a  W’oman  getting 
these  wages  under  28  or  30  years  of  age. 

Store  Work. — Then  there  is  store 
work,  which  may  be  cither  as  a  wrapper, 
a  messenger,  stock,  or  sales.  Wrappers 
get  $7  a  week  and  are  subject  to  being 
fined  for  being  late,  and  the  cost  of  lost 
or  broken  articles  is  deducted  from  their 
wage,  if  they  are  responsible  for  losing 
or  breaking.  Messengers  begin  at  $5  a 
week,  and  are  u.sually  girls  of  14  or  1.5. 
Stock  girls  get  .$8 ;  later,  -when  they  know 
their  stock  thoroughly,  sometimes  as  much 
as  $12  or  $15.  Sales  girls  begin  at  .$8, 
usually,  and  work  up  to  $12,  unless  they 
can  sell  hats  or  suits  or  dres-ses  and 
coats,  when  they  can  make  $18  or  .$20. 
All  store  workers  are  fined  if  late,  and 
for  losing  or  breaking  articles. 

Sewi.ng  Trades. — In  what  are  called 
the  “.sewing  trades”  are  included  the 
making  of  dresses  and  underwear,  etc., 
by  machinery,  as  well  as  making  laces 
and  embroideries,  flowers,  feathers,  braids 
and  trimmings,  spangles  and  millinery. 
Girls  may  serve  an  apprenticeship  for 
millinery  trade  with  a  wage  of  $2  or  .$.3  a 
week,  and  after  several  years  be  earning 
$.30  or  $35  a  week,  if  they  can  copy  well 
and  have  “style.”  Running  a  sewing 
machine  in  a  dress  or  underwear  factory 
pays  from  $6  or  $7  to  $9  or  $10  a  week. 
The  trimmings  are  very  poorly  paid,  and 
are  uncertain,  becau.se  of  changes  in 
styles,  and  ought  not  to  be  considered  by 
a  girl  who  wants  to  work  her  way  up  to 
a  real  position.  Many  women  take  flow¬ 
ers  and  feathers  home  aivl  work  on  them. 

Li\tng  Expenses. — Now  that  you 
know  what  you  can  make,  let  us  see  how 
it  must  be  spent.  First  of  all,  you  must 
have  a  room  and  food.  You  m.ay  find  a 
room  in  one  of  the  hotels  for  girls  which 
will  charge  you  from  $.5  to  $7.50  a  week 
for  a  room  and  two  meals  a  day,  or  in 
the  Young  lYomen’s  Chri.stian  Associ.a- 
tion  at  about  the  same  rate.  Your  car¬ 
fare  will  be  at  least  10  cents  a  day,  and 
your  laundry  will  cost  from  ,3.5  cents  to 
$1  a  ■week,  unless  you  do  it  yourself,  after 
work.  Your  lunches  will  cost  from  1.5 
cents  for  a  glass  of  milk  and  a  sandwich 
up  to  whatever  you  want  to  pay.  If  you 
go  out  in  the  evening  to  a  lecture  or  a 
concert  you  will  have  another  10  cents 
carfare,  even  if  the  entertainment  is  free. 
If  you  want  a  room  in  a  private  house 
you  may  be  able  to  get  one,  by  sharing  it 
with  another  girl,  for  $2  a  Aveek,  and  you 
Avill  have  to  provide  your  own  meals  and 
have  your  laundry  done  outside.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  livable  places  in  the 
city  Avhere  a  room  can  be  got  for  less 
than  $3  a  week  for  a  girl  alone,  and 
you  cannot  cook  or  wash  in  any  of  these 
rooms. 

City  Prospects. — Summing  it  all  up, 

I  should  say  that  unless  you  have  rela¬ 
tives  or  friends  with  whom  you  can  stay, 
and  enough  money  and  clothes  to  la.st 
you  six  months  at  least,  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  not  to  come  to  New  York  now. 
Perhaps  when  peace  comes  conditions  will 
be  better,  but  we  are  in  the  midst  of 


war  now.  If  you  have  friends,  however, 
and  a  good  stock  of  clothing  and  enough 
money  to  last  until  you  have  begun  to 
earn  enough  to  support  you,  you  can 
find  work,  at  something.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  living  here  are  the  free  lectures, 
such  as  are  gh*en  at  Cooper  Union  and 
in  the  public  schools ;  the  concerts,  also 
free ;  night  schools ;  libraries ;  and  the 
sense  of  being  where  things  are  “going 
on.”  You  need  not  expect,  however,  to 
make  friends  soon,  because  you  will  find 
everyone  busy  and  hustling,  and  you  are 
apt  to  be  very  lonely  and  homesick.  Re 
sure  of  your  courage,  your  Avill  and  your 
funds. 


The  M’orkcr  Behind  the  Counter 


Home  Opportunities. — How  about  op¬ 
portunities  you  may  have  overlooked  right 
at  home?  Surely  some  of  your  acquain¬ 
tances  have  been  drafted  from  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  if  they  did  not  enlist.  Is  there 
not  a  place  there  for  you?  Can  you  har¬ 
ness  and  hitch  up  a  horse  and  drive  it? 
There  may  be  a  store  or  a  bakery  or  a 
laundry  that  would  be  glad  to  give  you  a 
job  driving  a  wagon.  It  may  be  a  new 
departure  for  your  locality,  but  unless 
you  have  enough  pluck  to  tackle  that 
kind  of  a  job  at  home  you  have  no  biisi- 
ne.ss  in  a  city  at  any  rate.  If  you  are 
strong  enough  to  be  on  your  feet  nine 
hours  a  day  carrying  trays  in  a  restau- 


.1  Ycic  Trade — the  Woman  Cur  Conductor 

rant,  or  running  a  machine  in  a  factory, 
you  are  also  strong  enough  to  do  a  lot 
of  farm  work  that  won’t  be  half  as  hard 
on  you  as  waiting  on  tables  or  working 
in  a  dusty  factory.  If  you  have  enough 
money  to  bring  you  here  and  to  keep  you 
for  awhile,  why  not  invest  it  in  a  pig  or 
a  cow,  or  rent  some  land  and  grow  veg¬ 
etables,  or  start  a  laundry  in  your  own 
nearest  town,  or  bake  better  pies  than 
your  bakery  can  supply? 

I  know,  dear  girl,  that  doesn’t  satisfy 
the  longing  for  big  things,  but  let  that  be 
your  form  of  patriotic  service,  the  quench¬ 
ing  of  that  longing,  just  for  a  little 
while.  MTien  the  war  is  over,  then  we’ll 
see.  NORA  C.  SMITIIEMAN. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


Your  First  Sweetheart 

She  seemed  in  your  boyhood,  as  pure  and 
fair 

As  a  snowflake  floating  adown  the  air, 
And  every  time  you  passed  her 
You  hung  your  head  as  you  hurried  by, 

It  made  you  tremble  to  have  her  nigh 
In  the  tender  gaze  of  her  azure  eye 
Your  glad  heart  beat  faster. 

Her  voice  Avas  musical  to  your  ear. 

Her  joyous  laughter  you  loved  to  hear, 
And  while  you  looked  and  listened 
Y’ou  saw  her  beautiful  golden  curls. 

The  envy  of  all  the  other  girls. 

Her  cheeks  Avere.  red  and  the  teeth  like 
pearls. 

That  in  her  sweet  mouth  glistened. 

In  the  district  school-room  you  loved  to 
look 

At  her  fair  young  face  o’er  your  thumb- 
Avorn  book ; 

How  sweet  and  good  you  thought  her 
When  the  teacher  turned  his  back  aAvhile 
It  made  you  happy  to  see  her  smile 
As  you  slyly  passed  across  the  aisle 
The  apples  you  had  brought  her. 

She  said  she  loved  you,  you  proudly 
smiled 

And  even  fancied,  though  but  a  child. 
You  could  not  live  Avithout  her. 

Timid  and  few  Avere  the  Avords  you  said 
When  you  drew  her  home  upon  your  sled. 
You  ate  your  supper  and  went  to  bed. 

And  dreamed  all  night  about  her. 

Y'ou  grew  to  manhood  and  left  the  town. 
She  married  a  farmer  and  settled  down, 
Y’our  lives  Avere  never  blended. 

You  toiled  and  struggled  for  Avealth  and 
fame 

And  both  those  Avorldly  blessings  came. 
And  after  many  a  fleeting  flame, 

Y’our  youthful  dreams  Avere  ended. 

Y'ou  married  at  last  a  Avorldly  wife. 

Then  changes  came  in  your  busy  life 
That  left  their  sober  traces, 

Y'our  children  clambered  about  your  chair 
And  Averen’t  you  happy  to  have  them 
there  ? 

No  other  children  seemed  half  so  fair. 

You  smiled  at  their  glad  faces. 

Y'our  form  is  bent  and  your  hair  is  gray, 
Your  little  SAveetheart  is  passed  aAvay, 
’Tis  years  since  you  last  parted. 

For  time  has*  changed  you.  The  years 
haA'e  fled. 

The  other  day  Avhen  you  .sloAvly  read 
In  the  morning  paper  she  Avas  dead. 
With  sad  surprise  you  started. 

Y'ou  dropped  your  paper  upon  the  floor, 
Y'ou  Avandered  again  by  the  river  shore 
In  the  midst  of  memory’s  Avikhvood. 
rioAV  fcAV  there  are  in  this  Avorld  of  ours 
Who  marry  the  love  of  their  childhood 
hour.s, 

Y'et  Avhere  in  theii’  way  bloom  brighter 
flowers 

Than  blossoms  that  bloomed  in  child-' 
hood  ? 

Hc'gexk  ,1.  Hall. 

4> 

Do  not  acknowledge  receipt  of  remit¬ 
tance,  as  wife  does  not  Avant  me  to  spend 
money ;  she  does  not  need  to  knoAV  of  this. 
I  Avill  knoAV  by  the  tag  address  Avhich  you 
place  on  paper  with  date  of  expiration  of 
subscription.  j.  s. 

We  are  forced  to  regard  this  man  as  a 
tried  and  tested  friend.  Perhaps  Ave 
should  not  be  Avilling  to  become  a  partner 
in  any  little  secret  betAveen  man  and  Avife, 
but  in  this  cpse  Ave  hope  our  readers  Avill 
overlook  the  fault.  I.et  us  hope  this  good 
lady  Avill  in  time  become  so  interested  in 
the  paper  that  she  Avill  be  first  to  pav  for 
it: 

•!< 

Here  is  a  plan  Avhich  some  backyard 
gardeners  have  in  mind  for  helping  out 
the  poultry  situation.  Many  people  have 
a  small  yard  or  Iuaa  ii  Avhere  they  might 
keep  a  fcAV  hens.  ’I’lie  scheme  is  to  buy 
three  or  four  setting  hens  of  one  of  the 
American  breeds.  This  ar  such  hens 
ought  to  be  for  sale  cheap,  and  it  Avill  be 
po.ssible  to  get  sittings  of  eggs  of  .some 
fair  stock  and  hatch  them  under  the  hens. 
When  the  chicks  are  Aveaned  the  old  hens 
can  be  killed  and  eaten,  and  the  re.sult 
Avill  be  a  fcAV  good  cockerels  to  be  eaten 
during  the  Fall,  and  a  few  pullets  for 
next  Winter’s  laying.  In  a  family  of 
good  size,  Avith  the  average  amount  of 
table  scraps,  the  cost  of  keeping  such  an 
outfit  Avill  not  be  large,  and  this  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  cheapest  Avay  to  get  started.  It 
looks  like  a  small  thing  taken  by  itself, 
but  it  might  Avell  be  taken  up  by  loO.OOO 
families,  and  Avould  in  the  aggregate  prove 
a  great  help  for  the  poultry  business  by 
making  a  market  for  unsalable  hens. 

ff 

We  find  a  great  interest  in  mushrooms 
as  food.  They  appear  on  the  bill  of  fare 
at  restaurants  as  never  before,  and  many 
private  families  are  using  them.  Peo¬ 


ple  have  an  idea  that  the  mushroom  is  a 
full  substitute  for  meat.  It  is  not.  but  it 
ranks  high  as  a  vegetable  food,  and  ought 
to  be  more  freely  used.  There  are  many 
wild  mushrooms,  and  collecting  them  is 
like  having  a  free  ticket  for  supplies  of 
beef  steAV.  It  Avould  be  great  Avork  to 
encourage  the  study  and  collection  of 
mushrooms  in  country  schools.  Not  in¬ 
terested’/  You  may  have  to  be  before 
this  Avar  is  over. 


ing  with  equal  faithfulness  and  equal  de¬ 
votion,  in  some  similar  appropriate  Avay. 
I  knoAV  of  no  other  agency  more  suitable 
to  suggest  this  idea  to  the  proper  author¬ 
ities  than  that  staunch  friend  of  the 
farmer  and  of  our  country.  The  R.  N.-Y. 

JOHN  E.  DOAX. 

As  this  war  goes  on,  history  is  repeat¬ 
ing  itself,  particularly  in  the  part  Avhich 
must  be  played  by  Avomen.  During  the 
Civil  War  many  young  Avives  at  the  be¬ 


fresh  night  air  is  poisonous.  People  shut 
themselves  in  at  night  and  awoke  in 
the  morning  unrested,  dull  and  ugly. 
The  bad  temper  and  “tired  feeling’’  were 
attributed  to  everything  except  the  right 
one,  Avhich  Avas  a  supply  of  oxygen  from 
the  outside  air.  Many  a  child  is  made 
cross  and  sickly  by  keeping  it  aAvay  from 
fresh  air  at  night.  What  nonsense  to 
scold  the  little  one  or  blame  its  irritation 
upon  the  “other  side  of  the  house.’’  To 
freshen  up  the  heir  freshen  the  air  in 
his  room  I 


MassaciiusetTvS  is  the  first  of  the 
Eastern  States  to  ratify  the  national  pro¬ 
hibition  amendment.  This  Avas  done  on 
April  2.  Eleven  States  haA^e  uoav  rati¬ 
fied,  including  Mississippi,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  South  Carolina,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  Mar.vland,  Montana,  Texas,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  South  Dakota.  No  one  doubts 
that  the  required  36  States  Avill  fall  in 
line  Avithin  three  years.  We  have  thought 
that  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Avould  be 
among  the  last  to  ratify,  because  of  the 
immense  liquor  interests  centered  around 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River.  NeAV 
Jersey  has  passed  a  strict  local  option 
laAV,  and  in  a  direct  A-ote  AA'ould,  we 
think,  support  prohibition.  Ncav  York 
has  been  prevented  from  ratifying  this 


ginning  of  the  struggle  could  not  bear  to 
see  their  husbands  go.  That  Avas  a  a’oI- 
unteer’s  Avar,  and  many  a  young  Avoman 
reasoned  that  her  man  should  not  enlist. 
As  the  war  Avent  on  and  the  great  issues 
became  more  clear,  a  change  came  over 
these  AA'omen,  and  they  ended  by  bravely 
urging  their  men  to  go.  IMuch  the  same 
thing  is  AA’orking  out  in  this  Avar.  The 
issues  involved  are  becoming  crystallized, 
and  people  of  tlioughtful  mind  begin  to 
realize  the  moral  magnitude  of  it.  As 
the  real  character  of  the  German  military 
rulers  is  more  and  more  revealed  men 
and  AA'omen  Avho  have  before  this  been 
indifferent  come  to  see  the  aAvful  sacrifice 
Avliich  this  nation  must  make  if  it  avouUI 
retain  freedom  in  the  world  and  hold  that 
freedom  to  American  standards.  AVe  learn 
of  one  young  Avoman  Avith  a  baby  son 
Avho  told  her  husband,  “What  shall  I  say 
to  this  boy  Avhen  he  groAvs  tip  if  his 


“An  Old  Siceeiheart  of  Mine'' 


year  almost  entirely  through  the  efforts 
of  Senator  Elon  R.  BroAvn.  Nothing  can 
now  stop  the  final  A'ictory  of  prohibition. 
The  liquor  men  noAV  realize  that,  and 
they  are  uoav  merely  fighting  for  delay. 

There  have  been  many  letters  Avritten 
in  appreciation  of  the  little  story  entitled 
“The  Service  Flag,’’  on  page  452.  These 
flags  are  noAv  appearing  everywhere,  and 
they  should  always  be  displayed  in  front 
of  homes  Avhich  are  represented  at  the 
front.  In  Lancaster.  I’a..  recently.  Ave 
noticed  that  the  churches  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  disjilayed  large  service  flags  Avith 
a  star  for  every  man  connected  Avith  the 
church  Avho  had  gone  to  the  front.  It 
surely  made  a  beautiful  and  impressive 
display.  Some  of  our  readers  say  that 
many  Avho  remain  at  home  should  also  be 
remembered.  Here  is  a  suggestion  about 
that : 

At  this  trying  time  there  is  no  one 
Avhose  service  is  more  A’it.al  to  our  country 
than  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  Would  it  not 
be  an  encouragement  to  our  farmers.  Avho 
are  Avorking  so  hard  and  so  loyally  under 
a  great  handicap,  and  Avould  it  not  deepen 
the  .appreciation  of  others  for  the  part  the 
farmers  are  doing,  if  from  the  porches  or 
Avindows  of  the  farm  houses  service  flags 
might  be  displayed,  Avith  a  ploAV  instead 
of  a  star,  for  each  one  Avho  is  serving  his 
country  as  a  tiller  of  the  soil?  It  would 
be  but  fair  also  to  recognize  the  loyalty 
and  sacrifice  of  the  Avomen  Avho  are  Avork- 


father_  does  not  take  part  in  this  AA'ar?’’ 
The  time  is  surely  coming  in  the  future 
Avhen  the  man  or  Avoman  Avho  made  no 
sacrifice  to  fight  this  Avar  through  Avill  be 
ashamed  of  such  a  record ! 

ri 

On  page  402  you  state,  in  “Hope  Farm 
Notes,’’  that  “no  one  likes  the  entire 
Avheat  for  a  steady  diet.’’  I  shall  have  to 
challenge  that  .statement.  There  are 
those  among  your  readers  (and  probably 
a  good  many  of  them)  Avhose  tastes  are 
not  at  Avar  Avith  their  convictions ;  they 
heVtcve  Avhole  Avheat  is  better  than  Avhit'e 
and  they  like  it  better.  It  Avon’t  do  to 
judge  other  people’s  likes  by  our  OAvn. 
My  good  Avife  doesn’t  like  potatoes,  and, 
cannot  understand  hoAV  anyone  else  can,' 
but  after  seeing  me  eat  them  in  every 
foi'in, except  raAv — Avith  gravy,  butter  or 
.salt,  and  Avithout— for  50  years,  she  has 
finally  concluded  that  I  do  like  potatoes, 

F.  u. 

AA'e  shall  have  to  admit  that  the  state¬ 
ment  Avas  not  broad  enough.  We  hear 
from  several  people  Avho  say  they  prefer 
the  entire  Avheat  bread.  We  do  not,  and 
Ave  think  the  great  majority  Avill  take 
Avhite  bread  from  choice.  The  entire 
Avheat  gives  a  higher  analysis,  but  Ave  are 
not  so  sure  that  it  is  more  digestible  than 
Avhite  bread.  We  .should  all  be  Avilling 
to  turn  the  staff  of  life  into  a  club  to 
knock  the  Kaiser. 

* 

That  is  a  good  idea  in  Mrs.  Doren’s, 
notes  on  page  485  about  fresh  air.  She 
is  right.  The  old  idea  was  that  the 


The  Fountain  Pen  Farmers 

The  folloAving  letter  sent  to  the  New 
1  ork  Sun  Avill  be  appreciated  by  many  of 
our  readers  aa'Iio  haA'e  listened  to  advice 
from  pencil  farmers : 

^  I  am  a  member  of  the  pea.sant  or  AA’ork¬ 
ing  class  and  Avish  to  express  through 
your  paper  for  my  fellow  farmers  and 
myself  the  deep  gratitude  Avhich  AA-e  owe 
to  the  army  of  noble  advisers  Avho  are  so 
thoughtfully  and  earnestly  telling  us  how 
to  run  our  business. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  soldiers  of 
the  pen  are  unorganized  and  so,  in  order 
that_  they  may  have  the  blessings  of  in¬ 
vestigations  and  regulation  bv  our  author¬ 
ities,  I  suggest  that  they  hold  a  conven¬ 
tion  and  get  into  the  game  with  a  proper 
institution,  bylaws  and  officers  galore. 
The  cost  of  this  may  be  assessed  on  the 
farmers  Avho  accept  the  advice  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  ^o  one  should  be  a  member 
Avho  oAvns  a  f.arm  and  pays  the  bills  con¬ 
noted  therewith,  nor  should  anA’one  be 
alloAved  therein  Avho  wears  a  hat' smaller 
than  fifteen. 

Each  member  must  agree  to  save  food 
by  killing  off  his  canary  bird  and  all  pet 
bedbugs.  Food  Avill  Avin  the  Avar:  it  is 
unpatriotic  to  keep  bedbugs. 

No  member  shall  save  the  country  more 
than  once  a  week. 

All  members  must  cut  the  ancestral 
rubber  plant  into  fireAA'ood  for  next  Win¬ 
ter  and  so  conserve  our  coal  and  relieve 
freight  congestion. 

There  is  a  shortage  in  lemons  and  each 
member  should  raise  two  lemon  trees  this 
.year  so  that  the  farmer  accepting  advice 
from  the  organization  may  be  handed  a 
lemon  next  Fall  AA’hen  he  counts  up  his 
cash  for  his  year’s  Avork. 

AVILI.IAM  H,  AVOOPRUFF. 


Cigarettes  for  the  Soldier  Boys 

An  Irishman  Avas  asked  Avhy  he  smoked 
and  replied,  “To  please  meself,’’  and  the 
Avriter  has  cheAved  from  boyhood  for  the 
same  purpose.  From  this  admission, 
readers  Avill  .see  that  the  following  is  not 
a  deliverance  from  a  tobacco  crank. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  a  nephew  in  France 
telling  his  mother  she  must  positiA’ely 
send  him  a  pound  of  candy  every  tAvo 
Aveeks,  and  a  package  of  sweet  cakes  each 
month.  The  folks  of  another  sent  a  lib¬ 
eral  bunch  of  cookies  Avith  him,  and  now 
after  two  months  he  Avrites,  “I  have  three 
left  that  I  nibble  at  and  do  not  know 
AAUiat  I  Avill  do  when  they  are  gone.” 
Neither  of  these  young  men  uses  tobacco, 
but  states  that  American  tobacco  and 
cigarettes  are  plentiful,  on  sale  or  as  a 
gift. 

It  .seems  from  repeated  statements  that 
all  the  soldier  bo.A’s  craA'e  SAA’eets  and  can¬ 
not  get  them,  but  the  government,  or  the 
tobacco  trust,  or  some  one,  has  secured  a 
right  of  Avay  for  a  suffieiency  of  “coffin 
nails.’  ^There  AA'as  a  campaign  OA’er  the 
Avhole  T  nited  States  to  raise  money  to 
buy  tobacco  for  the  soldier  boys,  and  the 
newspapers  promoted  it,  urging  solace  for 
them  in  their  loneliness.  The  Red  (^ross 
Avas  fooled  Avith  it,  and  every  “comfy 
kit”  had  cigarettes  for  .sihokers' and  noii- 
.smokers.  Many  good  people  Avere  duped, 
but  if  one  saAv  into  the  scheme  and  ex¬ 
posed  it  his  patriotism  Avas  at  Ioav  ebb. 

At  any  rate  the  Avay  is  open  uoav  for 
all  to  get  “smokes,”  but  all  the  boys 
want  candy  and  cannot  get  it.  The 
.scheme  aatis  infinitely  Avorse  than  gra¬ 
tuitously  distributing  cigarettes  all  over 
China  Avhen  the  laAV  prohibited  opium. 
I  quote  a  resolution  by  an  assembly  of 
good  people,  “Resolved  that  mone.v  be 
used  to  buy  candy  and  sugar  in  other 
forms,  Avhich  science  shows  to  be  bene¬ 
ficial,”  and  all  readers  should  take  pity 
on  the  boys  and  see  that  they  haA’e 
sweets  in  plenty,  av.  av.  reyxolds. 

A  Widow’s  Warning 

The  Avarning,  on  page  241,  is  good,  but 
UOAV  as  to  this  case :  Because  payments 
have  lapsed,  it  does  not  make  all  insur¬ 
ance  policies  valueless.  8he  should  have 
‘some  good  friend  Avho  Avoiild  folloAv  this 
up  for  her  and  possibl.v  save  a  little. 
As  regards  her  problem,  the  Avorst  A’ice 
is  advice.  The  Avriter  is  not  a  AvidoAV 
and  never  Avill  be,  and  is  ju.st  nine  short 
of  the  10  children,  and  so  unable  to  sym¬ 
pathize  to  the  full.  lIoAveA’er,  I  do  kiioAv 
stony  farms  and  big  mortgages,  and  it  is 
just  possible  there  are  hidden  treasure 
among  tho.se  rocks.  That  little  army  of 
10,  Avitli  a  good  captain,  might  accom¬ 
plish  a  good  deal,  and  hidden  among  those 
stones  are  enough  strong  characters  to 
suiuily  them  all. 

Keep  out  of  toAvn.  Food  is  harder  to 
get  there  than  among  those  stones.  “Trust 
God  and  keep  your  powder  dry,”  and  if 
you  have  not  any  powder,  never  mind. 
And  for  a  mother  of  10,  remember  that 
“unless  a  grain  of  wheat  fall  into  the 
ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone.”  ii. 

NeAV  Jersey. 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Tannic  Acid ;  Dyeing  Fur 

I  would  like  full  directions  for  making 
tannic  acid,  U.  S.  P.,  and  for  dyeing 
white  fur  black  and  brown.  F.  E.  n. 

Cranford,  N.  J. 

The  people  who  make  tannic  acid  of 
U.  S.  P.  grade  do  not  publish  their  exact 
methods,  since,  as  in  the  case  of  many 
organic  chemicals,  results  depend  on 
methods  of  work  which  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  at  considerable  expense.  In  gen¬ 
eral  the  method  is  to  extract  the  best 
quality  nut  galls  with  water  and  then 
extract  this  water  with  a  solvent  which 
does  not  mix  with  it,  such  as  ether,  and 
then  evaporate  the  extracted  water, 
usually  at  a  low  temperature  and  in  more 
or  less  complete  absence  of  air. 

Investigation  shows  a  number  of  fur 
dyeing  formulas,  but  none  seems  to  be 
adapted  to  general  use.  If  you  will  say 
just  what  kind  of  fur  and  its  condition, 
we  will  try  to  help  you. 


dose  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  soda  or  a 
small  dose  of  Rochelle  salt.  We  believe 
both  to  be  harmle.ss  in  the  quantity  which 
would  be  taken  by  any  normal  person. 
Phosphate  baking  powder  is  cheaper  to 
make  if  you  can  get  the  ingredient-s,  but 
they  are  not  for  sale  everywhere.  Twenty 
parts,  by  weight,  of  acid  sodium  phos¬ 
phate  and  20  parts,  by  weight,  of  acid  cal¬ 
cium  pho.sphate  are  well  mixed  with  18 
parts,  by  weight,  of  starch.  Twenty-five 
parts,  by  weight,  of  bicarbonatt  of  soda 
are  mixed  with  18  parts  of  starch.  Then 
the  two  mixtures  are  well  mixed.  This  is 
the  formula  as  printed;  the  .starch  may 
well  be  increased;  the  powder  will  be  a 
little  weaker,  but  will  keep  better.  Any 
flour  will  do  as  well  as  starch ;  its  pur¬ 
pose  is  merely  to  keep  the  dogs  and  cats 
apart,  so  to  speak.  Wheat  flour  has 
“gluten”  in  it,  a  gummy  stuff:  that  helps 
keep  in  the  gas,  and  other  flours  lack 
this,  so  moi’e  gas  is  needed  to  get  the 


Cleaning  Crocks 

ITow  can  I  thoroughly  clean  crocks 
used  for  eggs  in  water-glass?  F.  w. 

Michigan. 

Much  depends  on  the  sort  of  crock.  If 
it  was  well  glazed  to  begin  with,  washing 
in  dilute,  say  10  per  cent,  muriatic  acid, 
with  lots  of  hot  water,  will  clean  it  nice¬ 
ly,  and  even  very  .strong  vinegar  will  do 
pretty  well.  But  if  your  crock  had  a  poor 
glaze,  so  that  the  w'ater-glass  solution 
soaked  through  it  and  into  the  soft  earth¬ 
enware  under  the  glaze,  you  will  never 
get  it  really  clean,  although  lots  of  hot 
T/ater  and  soaking  will  help  along. 


Gas  Manufacture  ;  Refining  Kerosene 

1.  How  is  gas  made  from  coal ;  is  it 
hard  or  soft  coal,  and  what  is  left  in  the 
coke  to  make  it  give  so  much  heat?  2. 
What  is  the  process  of  refining  kero¬ 
sene?  •  L.  j.  w. 

New  York. 

1.  Soft  coal  is  put  in  an  iron  box  and 
beated  ;  the  more  unstable  portions  of  the 
coal  (which  is  not  all  one  thing),  break 
down  into  simpler  bodies,  for  the  most 
part,  and  evaporate.  Some  of  these  do 
not  condense  again,  and  are  called  coal 
gas ;  those  which  do  condense  are  the 
various  coal  tar.s,  which  are  again  refined, 
and  ammonia  and  water.  A  large  part  of 
the  carbon  is  non-volatile ;  this  is  the 
coke,  which  burns  in  air  like  any  other 
carbon. 

2.  Kerosene  is  treated  first  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  and  then  with  soda  lye  and 
then  with  water,  but  the  exact  details  are 
not  published  for  business  reasons,  .since 
it  has  cost  large  sums  to  get  them  to 
their  present  state  of  perfection. 


Phosphate  Baking  Powder  ;  Molasses 

1.  Phosphate  baking  powder  is  adver¬ 
tised  much  cheaper  than  the  tartar  mix¬ 
ture  you  give.  Is  it  as  wholesome?  So 
many  of  the  war  recipes  call  for  more 
baking  powder  than  our  old  ones  that 
used  wheat  flour  only.  Why  is  this?  2. 
Can  molasses  be  .substituted  for  .sugar 
safely  ?  A.  I.,  w. 

Bradfoi'd,  R.  I. 

1.  The  controversy  between  the  pho.s- 
phate  and  tartar  powders  has  been  going 
on  for  years,  and  it  has  to  all  appear¬ 
ances  so  large  a  commercial  basis  that 
we  must  decline  to  be  drawn  into  it.  It 
boils  down  to  whether  you  prefer  a  small 


Thawing  Drain  Pipe 

What  can  be  put  in  a  drain  pipe  to 
thaw  it  out?  What  can  be  put  in  a 
spring  to  clean  the  pipe  when  it  gets 
clogged  with  dirt  and  little  weed  roots? 

New  York.  A.  n.  K. 

Calcium  chloride  (not  “chloride  of 
lime”)  with  just  a  little  water  will  run 
down  under  the  other  water  to  the  ice 
and  thaw  it  by  chemical  action.  Sal  am¬ 
moniac,  ammonium  chloride,  is  next  best, 
and  even  a  strong  brine  can  be  .slowly 
poured  in  and  will  run  under  to  other 
water  to  the  bottom. 

The  spring  pipe  is  much  harder.  If 
you  can  drain  it  and  then  plug  the  lower 
end,  a  strong  solution  of  soda  lye  put  in 
and'  allowed  to  stay  for  .some  hours  may 
help  .some.  It  will  kill  the  roots  already 
there,  but  they  will  soon  grow  in  again. 
Of  course  you  must  flush  the  pipe  well 
before  putting  it  into  use  again. 
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same  rising  effect.  Still,  in  the  recipes 
printed  by  the  baking  powder  people  in 
their  advertisements  it  does  look  as  if 
they  wanted  you  to  use  their  goods. 

2.  Molasses  can  be  substituted  for 
sugar  as  far  as  you  will,  but  you  must 
allow  for  the  water  content,  cutting  down 
liquid  elsewhere  in  the  recipe. 


Softening  Paint 

What  will  soften  paint  for  felt  roofing 
that  has  become  hard  in  the  can? 

May’s  Landing,  N.  J.  c.  A.  S. 

Such  paints  are  so  various  in  compo.si- 
tion  that  we  can  only  guess  the  solvent, 
and  if  you  will  warm  a  little  of  the  paint 
on  a  stick  over  the  fire,  and  smell,  your 
guess  may  be  close  to  the  truth.  Turpen¬ 
tine  will  soften  nearly  all  of  those  mix¬ 
tures,  but  kerosene  can  often  be  used  and 
is  much  cheaper.  If  the  paint  softens  on 
heating,*  linseed  oil  can  usually  be  stirred 
into  the  warm  mixture,  or  a  mixture  of 
linseed  and  turpentine,  or  one  of  the 
cheap  turpentine  substitutes  will  thin  it 
enough  to  spread.  Perhaps  a  local  paint¬ 
er  can  smell  the  paint  and  tell  you  what 
the  maker  used. 


Cleaning  Carpets 

Wliat  will  take  chewing  gum  from  car¬ 
pets?  Also  stains,  grease  and  any  other 
.spots?  H.  R.  M. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

White  or  paraffin  chewing  gum  easily 
dissolves  in  kerosene,  and  all  can  be 
washed  out  with  strong  soapsuds.  Chicle 
gum,  the  brown  gum,  is  rather  insoluble ; 
the  best  thing  we  can  suggest  is  carbon 
tetrachloride,  sold  in  small  packages  un¬ 
der  the  name  “Carbona.”  It  will  work  if 
you  have  patience,  but  is  very  slow. 
There  is  no  one  stain  and  spot  remover 
for  everything,  and  many  stains  are  just 
as  permanent  as  the  one,  which,  called 
<lyes,  were  put  on  the  carpets  when 
made.  Soft  soapsuds  "will  help  a  lot,  and 
soft  soap  is  the  carpet  cleaning  prepara¬ 
tion  often  sold. 


Hard  Water 


Our  water  is  very  hard,  containing 
lime  and  magnesia.  We  use  a  dishwash¬ 
ing  machine  and  a  film  of  lime  is  left  on 
the  dishes.  How  can  we  .soften  the  water? 
Where  can  we  get  “salt  water  soap,”  or 
cocoanut  oil  soap?  D.  C.  C. 

Connecticut. 

What  is  the  best  alkali  to  add  to 
water  to  soften  it?  Our  water  will  not 
make  suds  with  soap.  C.  ii.  w. 

New  York. 

Is  there  an  inexpensive  way  to  ascer¬ 
tain  ■w'hether  water  is  hard  or  .soft,  and 
the  degree  of  hardne.ss?  O.  ii. 

New  York. 

Few  have  any  doubt  as  to  water  being 
hard  after  once  wmshing  with  it,  but  there 
might  be  cases  where  water  from  a  di.s- 
tance  was  to  be  tested,  so  the  easiest 
question  is  last  and  is  answered  fir.st. 


For  our  purposes,  hardness  in  water  may 
be  one,  two  or  all  three  things.  First, 
there  may  be  carbonate  of  lime  held  in 
solution  by  a  little  carbonic  acid,  too  little 
to  give  a  marked  taste.  (When  there  is 
enough  to  taste  we  have  a  “mineral 
water”  and  usually  a  lot  of  other  things 
besides  lime.)  Since  this  carbonic  acid  is 
easily  driven  off  by  heat,  letting  the  lime 
go  out  of  solution  as  it  departs,  the  con¬ 
dition  is  known  as  temporary  hardness, 
and,  except  in  quartz  rock  countries, 
nearly  all  springs  and  wells  have  more  or 
less  of  it  Simple  boiling  is  a  cure,  but 
as  there  is  nearly  always  some  permanent 
hardness  also,  it  is  rarely  worth  while  to 
use  it  When  lime  is  present  in  a  form 
more  soluble  than  the  carbonate,  usually 
the  sulphate,  boiling  will  not  send  it  to 
an  insoluble  form,  and  when  some  salt, 
usually  again  the  sulphate,  of  magnesia 
is  present,  the  case  is  far  worse.  It  is 
not  that  these  little  traces  of  lime  and 
magnesia  _  are  going  to  hurt  the  average 
water  drinker,  in  fact,  the  springs  and 
wells  usually  described  as  “harder  than 
Pharaoh’s  heart”  are  frequently  the  best 
for  miles  around,  the  trouble  begins  when 
the  lime  and  magnesia  replace  the  soda 
and  potash  in  soaps. 

Soaps  are  merely  metal  salts  of  fat 
acids,  and  there  are  as  many  soaps  as 
there  are  metals  and  fat  acids,  but  only 
those  of  the  alkali  metals  are  particularly 
soluble  in  neater  when  the  commoner  fat 
acids  are_  used.  So  the  best  test  for 
hardness  is  to  take  some  rain  or  di.stilled 
water  and  one  of  the  hard  white  soaps 
and  make  a  weak  soap  solution,  the 
exact  strength  does  not  matter.  It  will 
be  opalescent,  filter  it  or  let  stand  and 
pour  off.  Now  take  some  of  the  sus¬ 
pected  water  in  a  clear  glass  and  drop 
in,  with  gentle  stirring,  .some  of  the  clear 
soap  solution.  The  depth  of  the  cloud 
and  the  number  of  drops  which  continue 
to  cloud  will  give  an  idea  of  the  total 
hardness;  doing  the  same  with  some  of 
the  same  water  boiled  and  cooled  will,  by 
difference,  give  you  the  temporary  hard¬ 
ness.  For  comparison,  a  solution  of 
known  strength  of  calcium  chloride  in 
distilled  water  will  give  you  a  measure, 
but  to  do  this  deteimiination  with  any 
accuracy  an  optical  arrangement  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  comparative  cloudiness  is  almost 
essential,  and  if  you  want  to  know  the 
permanent  hardness  in  both  lime  and 
magnesia  separately,  there  must  be  an 
analysis.  But  a  little  soap  in  rain  water 
will  give  you  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  an  unknown  water. 

To  get  a  suds,  that  is,  a  solution  of  soap 
in  hard  wmter,  we  can  either  add  enough 
soap  to  throw  out  all  the  metals  which 
make  insoluble  soap,  and  then  enough 
more  soap  to  make  a  suds,  or  we  can 
pick  a  soap  the  acids  of  which  do  not 
form  insoluble  lime  and  magnesia  soaps, 
or  we  can  put  the  lime  and  magnesia  out 
of  solution  before  we  add  the  soap.  The 
finst  we  all  do  more  or  less ;  “use  plenty 
of  soap”  has  been  the  order  to  small  boys 
for  many  years,  but  when  the  water 
really  begins  to  be  hard  the  pasty,  in¬ 
soluble  lime  soaps  are  an  annoyance  and 
are  liable  to  spot-light  wash  goods. 

The  acids  found  in  cocoanut  oil  form 
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magnesia  and  lime  soaps  which  are  fairly 
soluble,  and  from  this  oil  is  made  the 
soap  for  sailors,  known  as  “salt  water 
soap.”  Cocoanut  oil  comes  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  fairly  large  packages,  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  worth,  wholesale,  about  20  cents 
a  pound.  One  pound  of  caustic  soda  is 
dissolved  in  five  pounds  of  water,  and 
the  solution  vigorou.sly  stirred  into  12 
pounds  of  cocoanut  oil  which  has  been 
warmed  enough  to  be  entirely  fluid. 
Gentle  heating  and  stirring  is  continued 
for  an  hour*,  the  ve.ssel  set  aside  for  at 
least  a  day,  and  then  again  warmed  very 
slowly  and  gently  to  a  pasty  state  with 
stirring.  As  both  caustic  soda  (soda 
lye),  and  cocoanut  oil  differ  slightly,  some 
“gumption”  has  to  be  used;  if  the_soap 
is  too  alkaline,  a  little  more  oil  is 
stirred  in,  if  it  will  not  dissolve  entirely 
in  hot  water  (use  rain  water  for  this 
test  if  the  water  is  very  hard),  it  needs 
a  little  more  caustic.  This  soap  should 
be  made  in  a  large  pot ;  cocoanut  oil 
sometimes  forms  soap  very  quickly  with 
much  foaming.  It  is  made  on  a  large 
scale  and  can  be  bought  by  the  box  from 
ship  chandlers. 

Adding  something  to  put  the  lime  and 
magnesia  out  of  the  w%ay  is  attractive 
and  easy,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  mineral  element  in  the  water 
and  dishes  dried  by  themselves  might  con¬ 
tinue  to  spot.  Carbonate  of  soda, 
“washing  soda,”  is  oftenest  used,  but 
makes  the  water  much  more  caustic, 
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which  is  not  always  an  advantage.  Borax 
works  with  some  water?,  but  never  very 
w'ell.  There  is  a  compound  of  washing 
soda  and  baking  soda,  the  “sesquicar- 
bonate  of  soda,”  which  has  some  of  the 
advantages  of  washing  soda  and  fewer 
disadvantages.  At  wholesale  it  is  three 
or  four  cents  a  pound,  but  it  seems  to 
reach  the  general  public  only  in  small 
packages  under  fancy  names  and  at 
fancy  prices  also.  Practically  the  same 
effect  can  be  reached  by  adding  a  little 
baking  soda^  and  a  little  washing  soda  to 
mi?  ^instead  of  all  washing  soda. 

Ihe  softening  is  done  and  the  water  is 
easier  on  hands  and  clothes. 

The  lime  can  be  really  put  out  of  the 
way  only  by  precipitating  it,  and  this  is 
easy  if  you  are  willing  to  take  the 
troiible.  Add  an  ounce  of  ammonium 
carbonate  and  an  ounce  of  ammonia 
water  to  a  pint  of  w’ater,  and,  after  solu¬ 
tion,  find  how  many  drops  of  this  have 
to  be  used  ^  a  quart,  or  a  gallon,  of 
the  water.  There  are  few  waters  which 
will  need  more  than  a  half  teaspoonful, 
and  an  excess  is  harmless.  But  if  you 
have  magnesia  also,  make  up  a  pint  of 
water,  a  half  ounce  of  ammonia  water 
and  an  ounce  of  sodium  phosphate  and 
use  a  few  drops  after  the  other  solution. 
Jhis,  too,  is  harmless,  but  should  be 
allowed  to  act  for  an  hour  or  so  if  pos¬ 
sible. 

All  the  above  chemicals  are  cheap  and 
can  do  no  harm  to  clothes  or  hands,  even 
It  you  get  too  much  in,  and,  at  the  dilu¬ 
tion  given  the  ammonia  will  not  touch 
most  colors,  but  in  case  of  very  delicate 
colors  a  test  should  be  made,  bearing  in 
mind  that  some  colors  are  changed  even 
by  wetting  in  pure  water. 


Oils  for  Leather 

What  do  you  consider  the  best  thing 
for  leather  boots  and  shoes?  Where  can 
puiT  neat’s-foot  oil  and  mutton  tallow  be 
obtained?  What  should  be  put  on  the 

Los  Angele.s,  Cal. 

Any  non-drying  oil,  those  you  mention 
are  as  good  as  any,  will  help  to  preserve 
leather,  and  you  can  try  out  enough  tal¬ 
low  from  a  little  sheep  fat  from  the  local 
butcher  to  last  you  for  a  year.  Try  out 
the  sheep  fat,  too,  if  there  is  no  repu¬ 
table  oil  or  harness  house  to  sell  you 
neat’s-foot  oil.  You  cannot  polish  a  proper¬ 
ly  oiled  shoe,  yet  if  you  melt  a  little 
rosin  with  the  oil  a  fair  poli.sh  will  come 
after  TOiisiderable  brushing.  Lamp  black 
will  give  color.  The  prepared  polishes 
are  often  made  with  .sulphuric  acid,  which 
w'ill  kill  the  leather.  The  same  oils  may 
be  used  on  the  .sole.s,  and  varnish  might 
help  if  applied  when  they  were  dry,  but 
they  will  wear  out,  for  that  is  what  they 
are  there  for. 


Ill-flavored  Water-glass  Eggs 

Has  anyone  else  had  trouble  with 
water-glass  eggs  the  la.st  two  years?  We 
have  used  the  same  formula  as  before, 
and  last  season  I  personally  put  in  all  the 
eggs,  but  they  have  an  odd  taste,  not 
spoiled,  but  peculiar.  m,  k. 

Saco,  Me. 

This  is  the  first  complaint  to  come  in. 
Water  glass  may  not  be  always  the  same, 
nor  always  quite  pure ;  it  is  so  cheap  that 
no  great  care  can  be  taken  in  making  it. 
Next  time  take  a  little  of  the  water  glass 
in  a  tumbler,  add  water,  and  slowly  stir 
in,  with  a  clean  stick,  a  strong  water  so¬ 
lution  of  either  tartaric  acid  or  cream  of 
tartar  till  a  bit  of  litmus  paper  no  longer 
turns  blue.  Never  mind  about  hitting 
the  exact  neutral  point,  the  idea  is  to 
kill  the  excess  of  soda,  so  that  you  can 
safely  taste  it.  The  silica  will  go  out  as 
a  thick  paste,  so  you  will  have  to  stir 
well.  Now  you  can  taste  and  smell  the 
stuff,  and  any  queer  taste  or  smell  that 
might  be  present  will  be  evident  to  the 
senses.  Now  add  more  of  the  acid  solu¬ 
tion,  and  taste  again,  a  sulphur  smell 
may  develop.  If  the  water  glass  is  taste¬ 
less  and  odorless  when  neutral  and  slight¬ 
ly  acid,  it  cannot  give  a  taste  to  the  eggs, 
but  if  a  taste  or  smell  ai)pcar8  it  is 
impure. 

Homemade  Paint  Brushes 

I  have  a  lot  of  hair  which  I  would  like 
to  make  into  paint  brushes.  Do  they  use 
glue?  J.  F.  w. 

Glen  Rock,  N.  J. 

We  cannot  encourage  you  to  go  into 
this  unless  you  are  willing  to  go  some¬ 
where  and  learn  the  trade.  Paint  brushes 
are  made  in  several  ways,  sometimes  glue, 
but.  of  late,  various  cements  are  used  to 
hold  the  materials  together,  and  consid¬ 
erable  machinery  is  required.  But  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  is  the  main  thing; 
we  cannot  give  you  that  on  paper. 


Flavor  of  Frozen  Potatoes 

What  gives  the  sweet  and  bitter  taste 
and  discoloration  to  frozen  potatoes? 

Mt.  Tremper,  N.  Y.  w.  G.  ir. 

The  sweet  taste  is  produced  by  the 
freezing  of  the  tissues ;  it  is  harmless. 
The  discoloration  and  the  bitter  taste  are 
due  to  the  decay  of  the  frozen  cells. 
They  show'  that  the  potatoes  are  no 
longer  fit  for  food,  although,  if  very  well 
boiled,  they  might  be  fed  to  animals  if 
the  decay  has  just  begun.  But  the  boil¬ 
ing  must  be  very  well  done,  and  there  is 
some  risk  at  best. 
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The  Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country 
Folks 

(Continued  from  page  584) 

and  good  it  was,  too.  Yovi  see  us  just 
starting  out  in  the  picture.  Old  Doll  is 
assured  that  they  will  get  out  and  walk 
when  we  get  to  the  hills. 

The  First  Stop. — We  must  pull  up 
here  and  drop  off  about  half  our  load 
and  see  if  the  children’s  father  is  ready 
to  go  back  to  town  with  us  to  take  the 
train  away  to  his  week’s  work.  We  fol¬ 
low  the  children  into  the  house  and  if 
there  isn’t  a  lovely  brown  crisp  roast 
chicken  right  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 
It  certainly  is  a  poor  parson  that  cannot 
eat  two  dinners !  How  good  that  was. 
A  girl  is  hustled  down  cellar  for  a  can 
of  peaches!  The  man  pushed  the  W'hole 
bird  toward  us.  “If  you  like  it,  clean  it 
all  up,”  said  he.  I  looked  at  George,  .Tr. 
What  a  grin  he  had  on  ! 

The  Fajiily. — You  see  this  family  in 
the  picture.  The  man  is  going  back  with 
the  Parson  to  work  in  a  big  city  making 
revolvers.  Nearly  every  man  in  this 
whole  section  works  in  the  city  away 
from  home  all  the  week — some  of  them 
coming  home  hardly  once  a  month.  What 
a  Winter  it  has  been  for  these  women — ■ 
with  all  the  housework  and  all  the  chores 
to  look  after,  if  not  to  do !  At  this  place 
there  are  seven  head  of  cows  and  two 
horses.  You  see  some  of  the  hens  and 
the  pig  in  the  picture.  She  goes  to  the 
city  with  butter  and  eggs  every  Satur¬ 
day  and  brings  back  the  man,  getting 
home  between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night. 
The  Parson  dropped  in  one  bitter  cold 
night,  w'ith  a  snowstorm  thrown  in,  at 
just  half-past  eleven,  and  this  family  was 
at  supper.  What  a  cheerful  little  woman 
this  is — and  she  always  seems  the  same. 
She  has  had  seven  children,  with  six 
living.  When  the  history  of  the  great 
back-to-the-land  movement  is  over  written, 
these  women  of  the  Lonely  Roads  must 
have  first  place. 

The  Boy. — On  the  porch  you  see  the 
oldest  boy.  The  I’arson,  having  finished 
up  the  chicken,  has  just  cut  his  hair.  He 
is  14  years  old  and  every  minute  W'hen 
not  in  school  goes  into  the  woods  and 
gets  out  black  birch  brush  to  take  off  ten 
miles  to  the  extract  factory.  Lately  he 
has  been  drawing  in  green  hickory  to  the 
wheel  shop.  Twice  ia.st  week,  working 
alone  with  his  heavy  load,  he  got  stuck 
in  the  mud  and  had  to  go  back  home. 
Then  the  third  time  he  got  a  neighbor’s 
horse  to  hitcb  on  ahead  and  that  could 
not  move  it,  then  a  man  came  along  with 
a  yoke  of  cattle  and  got  him  to  the  top 
of  the  hill. 

Working  Up  Woon. — Some  say  the 
cow  is  guilty  of  driving  the  boys  off  the 
farm  but  the  Parson  believes  the  Avood 
pile  is  the  worst  offender.  He  had  a  dose 
of  it  himself  as  a  boy  and  while  perhaps 
it  cannot  be  helped  in  many  ca.se.s,  yet  it 
is  terribly  unfortunate,  to  put  it  mildly. 
Bucking  wood  after  school,  while  the 
other  scholars  are  coasting,  is  no  work 
for  a  boy.  He  can  split  it  up  and  get  it 
to  the  w'oodbox  back  of  the  stove,  but  the 
ga.soline  engine  must  saw  it.  The  Parson 
insists  on  this.  “It  was  terrible  to  see 
that  boy  hustle  home  from  school  and 
change  his  clothes  and  buck  wood  till  it 
was  so  dark  he  could  not  see,”  said  a 
man  down  county  to  the  Parson  one  night. 
"What  became  of  the  lad?”  asked  the 
Parson.  “Oh  !  he  is  dead  all  right,”  came 
the  reply.  “It  killed  him.”  The  thought 
of  that  boy,  on  that  lonely  road,  sawing 
that  hard,  green  wood  to  his  death  has 
haunted  the  Par.son  ever  .since.  And 
what  shall  God  do  to  the  drunken  father  | 
who  made  him  do  it?  Perhaps  nothing 
more  than  on  that  farther  shore  he  shall 
meet  his  boy  face  to  face  and  make  an¬ 
swer  for  himself. 

Oi.DER  Brothers. — Writing  of  this 
older  brother  has  .set  the  Parson  to  think¬ 
ing  about  his  own  oldest  boy,  now  14 
years  old.  He  expects  to  graduate  from 
grammar  .school  this  Spring  and  go  to 
the  high  school  another  Fall.  The  next 
boy  is  12.  The  Parson  does  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  most  trying  thing  he  has 
had  to  contend  with  for  many  years  has 
been  the  spirit  this  oldest  boy  has  toward 
the  next  one.  It  is  hard  to  describe  it. 
Ho  is  always  pleased  to  find  fault  with 
him,  anxious  to  tell  on  him,  and  rather 
glad  on  the  whole  if  he  gets  in  any 
trouble.  How  strange  this  is.  And  yet 
the  Parson  think.s  it  all  goes  with  his 
age.  This  .same  boy  is  “perfectly  lovely,” 
as  Moms  puts  it,  with  little  Sit  or  with 
the  baby.  He  is  the  only  one  that  can 
quiet  the  baby  and  put  him  to  sleep  when 
it  seems  hardest  to  do  so,  barring  the 
baby’s  mother. 

A  Good  Boy. — He  is  a  good  boy,  most 
con.scientious,  and  mother  has  nothing 
but  words  of  praise  for  him  when  the 
Parson  comes  back  from  a  trip.  He  gets 
along  fine  in  school  and  with  his  music. 
He  is  always  willing  to  practice  on  the 
piano,  and  that  is  a  test  for  any  boy.  He 
plays  real  well,  sometimes  in  public,  on 
the  mandolin.  But  .still,  that  ugly  feel¬ 
ing  toward  the  next  younger  !  While  it 
.seems  to  be  natural  with  boys,  and  while 
the  Parson  knew  he  would  naturally  out¬ 
grow  it,  yet  had  we  really  got  to  have 
such  a  feeling  in  our  own  family  circle? 

The  Buix  ry  the  Horns. — If  it  is 
the  natural  thing  for  boys  to  have  this 
feeling  for  several  years  (and  the  Par¬ 
son  thinks  it  is),  you  cannot  do  away 
with  it,  but  perhaps  the  boy  can  learn  to 
keep  it  to  himself.  The  Parson  would  try 
this  plan  anyway.  Taking  him  in  the 
midst  of  a  break  of  ugliness  one  day,  the 
Parson  gave  him  a  terrible  shaking  up 
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and  then  a  long  talk.  The  Par.son  told 
him  that  no  one  in  the  house  was  glad  or 
anxious  to  run  him  down  or  tell  on  him 
or  make  things  hard  for  him — in  fact,  it 
was  just  the  reverse.  He  was  told  at 
some  length  what  a  good  boy  he  was ;  how 
well  he  helpe<l  about  the  barn  and  house, 
and  what  a  comfort  and  help  he  was  on 
his  father’s  long  trij^s.  But  this  one  thing 
was  spoiling  it  all ;  it  wmuld  have  to  stop. 
There  was  to  be  no  more  fooling  about  it; 
it  had  got  to  stop  and  it  was  going  to 
stop.  lie  could  think  the  matter  over, 
but  that  was  what  was  going  to  happen. 
And  it  has  happened.  Such  a  change  as 
you  could  never  believe. 

Takes  Time. — We  must  always  remem- 
ber_  it  takes  time  for  children  to  change 
their  way.s.  (It  is  .sometimes  so  with  old 
folk.s. )  And  we  must  help  them  gradual¬ 
ly  to  get  things  into  their  heads  and 
hands.  It  was  i)lain  he  was  trying. 
Whenever  he  forgot  himself  and  started 
to  say  something  reflecting  on  his  brother 
he  was  instantly  stopped  and  cautioned. 
Whenever  the  two  wanted  to  go  off  play¬ 
ing,  sibling  or  skating  together,  they 
could,  “if  there  was  no  quarreling.” 

Working  Ah  ne. — It  is  hard  for  one 
boy  to  work  alone,  and  when  they  are  to¬ 
gether  there  is  abundant  room  for  trouble. 
This  is  made  w’orse  when  the  third  boy  is 
around  all  the  time,  trying  to  “fool.”  as 
they  say.  The  boys  are  good  about  doing 
the  chores.  There  is  really  no  need  of 
the  Parson  going  over.  Several  times  he 
has  the  thought  he  wouldn’t,  but  he  has 
alwmys  repented  himself.  He  misses  going 
over  with  them  too  much  .  It  is  just  about 
our  best  time  together.  The  work  is  di¬ 
vided  up  as  we  enter  the  barn. 

Hate  to  Milk. — Who  will  milk?  Who 
will  get  down  the  silage?  It  is  notice¬ 
able  how  they  do  not  like  to  milk.  They 
do  not  mind  one  big  black  cow ;  she  is 
such  an  ea.sy  milker,  but  they  do  not  take 
to  the  others.  Boys’  wrists  are  not  like 
men’s.  I  imagine  many  cows  are  I'eally 


hard  for  them.  How  they  love  to  feed 
and  bed  the  calves,  or  work  around  any 
baby  things.  There  is  such  interest  and 
pleasure  in  the  chore  work !  How  many 
eggs  tonight?  How  much  did  Old  Madi¬ 
son  give,  or  Beauty,  or  Haddam  Neck? 
Blackie  is  an  easy  milker,  but  gives  the 
most. 

Oats  and  Trenches. — It  is  astonish¬ 
ing  how  the  language  of  this  war  gets 
into  oiTr  children.  And  they  must  needs 
play  war.  One  boy  has  a  terrible  eye  on 
him  now.  A  skirmishing  party,  armed 
with  corncobs,  came  upon  him  in  the 
corncrih  unaware,s.  The  Par.son  has  had 
to  promise  not  to  disturb  one  corner  of 
the  oats  field,  as  a  big  trench  with  under¬ 
ground  connection  and  all  has  been  dug 
there.  How  they  Avork  and  sweat  on  this 
thing!  It  is  Avonderful  what  boys  can  do 
if  they  Avant  to,  and  how  work  is  play  if 
they  are  interested!  The  Parson  had 
hoped  to  have  his  oats  all  in  by  today, 
April  4,  but  the  wind  swung  round  coid 
Ia.st  night  and  he  had  to  get  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  go  over  and  let 
the  Avater  out  of  the  car.  Today  the 
ground  is  frozen  .solid  and  the  oats  will 
stay  in  the  bin  for  a  while  longer. 

Early  String. — On  April  Fool’s  Day 
we  began  to  get  the  ground  ready  for  oats. 
This  is  certainly  an  early  Spring  here. 
The  ground  Avas  real  dry  and  worked 
well.  We  put  rye  in  the  corn  last  Fall, 
and  Avhile  there  is  not  much  rye  now  so 
early,  yet  the  roots  helped  to  prevent  a 
vei-y  bad  wash  of  the  top  soil.  It  is  .such 
a  great  saving  not  to  have  to  plow  the 
ground,  but  just  cultivate  it  right  up.  go¬ 
ing  both  ways  till  it  is  good  and  mellow. 

Seeding  Doavn. —  We  shall  cultivate  in 
the  oats,  going  both  ways,  and  then  sow 
on  the  grass  seed,  mostly  clover.  Red  and 
Alsike  mixed.  The  corn  stubble  is  stand¬ 
ing  right  there,  as  usual,  but  it  does  no 
harm.  We  go  as  clo.se  to  it  as  po.ssible 
and  not  root  it  up.  We  shall  put  on  a 
light  coat  of  commercial  fertilizer  and 


save  the  barnyard  manure  for  corn.  This 
is  the  best  place  for  it,  and  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  danger  of  giving  the  corn  too 
much.  To  morrow,  if  the  Parson  goes  in 
toAvn  he  must  get  some  formalin  ;  just  a 
small  bottle,  to  treat  the  oat  seed  for 
smut.  Fortunately,  we  have  our  own 
seed.  A  Aveeder  will  be  fine  to  scratch 
in  the  gra.ss  seed.  Red  clover  is  4,5  cents 
a  pound  here.  Oats  are  a  cold  weather 
crop  and  Avant  to  be  put  in  very  early. 

That  IjOne  Goose. — That  lone  goose 
we  raised  last  year  has  been  laying  avcII. 
The  boys  get  an  egg  every  other  dav. 
I  he  two  geese  so  far  have  laid  about  25 
eggs.  One  goo.se  is  now  sitting  on  nine 
oggs  and  a  hen  on  four.  TYe  have  been 
as.sured  that  it  will  not  do  to  let  the 
goose  hatch  the  young  goslings,  as  she 
will  try  to  pull  them  out  of  the  .shell 
when  they  begin  to  hatch  and  kilt  them. 
As  soon  as  some  hens  get  broody  the  eggs 
Avill  be  transferred  and  “Mamma  Goo.se” 
broken  up.  Perhaps  she  will  lay  some 
more.  Old  .Terry,  the  gander,  has  to  be 
shut  up  in  the  henyard,  as  he  got  very 
ugly  in  the  Spring.  He  will  fly  right 
into  the  air  to  attack  a  child. 

The  Hens.— Today  the  boy  got  .88 
eggs  from  the  .58  hens,  and  yesterday  he 
got  4.8.  They  have  nothing  but  whole 
corn  throAvn  out  on  the  cob.  We  started 
on  skim-milk  and  bran  with  corn,  but 
on  selling  the  milk  Ave  cut  this  out.  We 
get  42  cents  Avholesale  now,  and  this  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  good  price  for  this  time  of 
year.  The  big  commercial  hen  plants  are 
up  against  a  hard  proposition,  but  the 
hen  with  a  big  run  is  a  big  paying  propo¬ 
sition.  Tomorrow  the  Parson  will  sow 
clover  seed  among  the  rye  back  of  the 
henhouse,  keeping  the  hens  off  till  it  has 
a  good  stai't.  About  July  1,  when  they 
begin  to  think  it  is  time  to  let  up  a  little, 
they  will  find  themselves  with  sweet,  ten¬ 
der  clover  under  their  feet  and  ripening 
rye  and  wheat  over  their  heads,  and  how 
they  will  lay  .all  the  Fall ! 
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Look  for  this  Label  in  your  Raynster 


Get  a  Raynster  ana  you  have  a  weatherproof  coat  of 
known  value.  That  is  what  the  Raynster  Label  tells  you. 
No  question  about  materials  or  workmanship.  You  are 
buying  on  the  solid  foundation  of  knowing  what  you  are 
getting. 

Equip  your  family  with  Raynsters.  They  furnish  pro¬ 
tection  to  health  as  well  as  comfort  and  appearance. 
The  children  need  Raynsters  to  wear  to  school. 

The  Raynster  line  includes  heavy,  rubber-surfaced 
coats  for  outdoor  work;  featherweight  silks;  smart  cloth 
coats  and  heavy  ulsters  that  are  splendid  for  driving  in 
any  weather — all  styles  for  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls.  They  may  be  had  at  prices  to  fit  every  pocketbook. 


7j()ok  for  this  Label  on 


Coar 


Is  Yours  a  Raynster? 


You  can  find  Raynsters  in  good  stores  throughout  the 
country.  If  you  write  for  it  we’ll  gladly  send  you  a  Style 
Book  showing  all  the  Raynster  models. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothing  Division,  New  York  and  Boston 
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Cleanses  Kitehen 

Sinks  and  Drains 

Disease  germs  flourish  in  the  waste  mat¬ 
ter  of  sinks  and  drain  pipes,  often  working 
their  way  into  the  water  supply,  the  milk 
and  food.  Every  sink,  closet  and  drain  pipe 
should  be  flushed  frequently  with  a  soapy 
solution  containing  plenty  of 


MULE  TEAMIBORAK 

It  cuts  away  the  grime  and  grease  and  leaves  the  pipes 
clean  and  clear.  Kitchen  and  pantry  shelves— wherever 
food  is  kept  or  prepared— should  be  cleansed.frequently 
with  Borax.  Nothing  else  will  do  it  so  easily. 

S*ni  ftr  '’Matte  Crystal"  BoakUt.  It  describes 
too  household  uses  for  20  Mule  Team  borax. 


PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  CO..  New  York— Chic<»<to 


Mail 
a  Postal 

—today  for  the 
Kalamazoo  Cata¬ 
log  showing  this  and 
many  other  oeautiful 
ranges  at  wholesale  prices. 
See  how  much  you  can  save — 
and  how  much  better  quality 
you  get— direct  trom  Kala¬ 
mazoo.  Quick  shipment — 
we  pay  freight  and  guaran¬ 
tee  safe  delivery .  30  days’ 
trial.  Cash  or  easy  pay. 
meats.  AtkforCatalogMa,1i4 

MIMUZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MIrs., 
Kalamuoi,  Micb. 


A  kcvievmeizoe 
■-  Oiro  t  lo  You 


the  garden  guide 


Third  bi^  edition  iban  li  months  tolls  the  story  of  its  appmla>' 
tionbygardenowoex^  Compact. complete. uorivall^-  Professionals 
aolvEevery  pmblem  of  the  8oiU  thereby  making  of  GARDEN  GUIDE 
that  i^aUo  mstruc^  arnateursardeoers.haye  been  looking  for  all 
ihcae  years.  .Contains exhaustive  chaptoif  on  tlie  Hon^e  Vegetable  | 
and  Ermt  hardens,  with  many  original  garden  plan^.  Pruning. 
Propagation.  Fertilizers.  Insect  Pests.’Platuung  the  Home  Grounds. 
Favorite  Howcr3.Bulb8,  Trees.  Shruba.'Rustic  Furniturc.Toi^s.  Birds, 
Canningandl001otbergardcQ.factor8aUoovef^.  Handsome  cover. 
Over  975  tea^og  illus.  .850  pp.  Paper,  75c;  cloth.  $1.00;  postpaid. 
(Endocsl by aU seedsmen)  A.T-  PELAMangCo.Me*  W.STthSt.  N.Y.  | 


Books  Worth  Buying 

SIX  EXCELLENT  FARM  BOOKS. 
Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  Day.. $1.75 
Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  Gay..  1.75 
Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals. 


Well  .  1.75 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears .  1.75 


Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.75 
BOOKS  ON  INSECTS  AND  PLANT  DIS¬ 


EASES. 

Injurious  Insects,  O’Kane  . $2.00 

Manual  of  Insects,  Slingerland . 2.00 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  Stev¬ 
ens  and  Hall  . 2.00 


Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,  Duggar  2. CO 
STANDARD  FRUIT  BOOKS. 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  .$1.00 
The  Pruning  Manual,  Bailey  2.00  ^ 

The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey  . .  1,50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 60 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS. 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  Brig¬ 
ham  . $1.60 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 

Culture,  Robinson  .  2.50 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine  .  1.50 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon . SO 

The  above  books,  written  by 
practical  experts,  will  be 
found  valuable  for  reference 
or  study.  For  sede  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Hie  PILOT  Lighting 

and  Cooking  Plant 

Each  time  you  think  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  you  intend  to  make  in  your 
home  your  first  thought  is  always  for  a 
modern  lighting 
system  that  will  fill 
the  house  and  barns 
with  light  and  cheer. 

Think  of  the  great 
advantage  of  having 
a  system  that  will  do 
your  cooking  too!  , 

Neighbors  of 
yours  who  have 
tried  it  areconvinced 
that  the  Carbide  is 
the  most  practical, 
dependable  and  economical  of  all  lighting 
systems.  It  gives  a  wonderful  brilliant 
light,  has  no  noisy  engine  or  batteries;  it 
will  stand  in  the  corner  of  a  cellar  or  out¬ 
house,  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 

There  are  thousands  of  PILOTS  in  use. 
Write  us  for  the  names  of  users  in  your 
locality  _ 


OXWELD  ACETYLENE 
COMPANY 

Newark,  N.  J.  Chicago 
Los  Angeles  0-4 
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I  POWER  WASHER  I 


Mr.  Farmer  Here  is  a  Real  — 

mm  Power  Washer  built  especially  — 

(or  your  needs  to  be  run  by  a  — 
gasoline  engine.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  show-  — 
fng  other  styles,  also  specialintroductory  offer,  “ 

BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Bo*P67BLUFFTON,  O.  = 

llllllilllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllilllillllln; 


Cuticura 
Promotes 
Hair  Health 

All  druggists:  Soap  25,  Ointment  25  &  50,  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  “Catlcura.  Dept.  F.  Boston.* 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


.TrvEXiLE  Models. — In  the  first  pic¬ 
ture  two  youthful  models  are  .shown  in 
cotton  voile.  The  figure  at  the  left  wears 
a  verj*  simple  little  frock  of  solid  pink, 
which  has  rather  a  grandmotherly  air 
with  its  short  waist  and  fichu.  The 
plain  gathered  skirt  was  given  a  novel 
air  by  a  hem  of  white  net  having  a  ruf¬ 
fle  of  white  footing  standing  up  from  it; 
the  elbow  sleeves  were  finished  in  the 
same  way,  and  there  was  no  trimming 
except  the  little  Marie  Antoinette  fichu, 
which  folded  around  to  the  back,  without 
.sash  ends.  In  front  a  flat  stiff  bow 
knot  of  dull  blue  grosgrain  ribbon  was 
placed  at  the  waist  line,  A  good  many 
dresses  for  girls  from  six  to  12  are 
trimmed  with  a  fichu  in  this  way,  and 
the  effect  is  very  pretty ;  it  gives  a 
dressy  look  to  a  plain  frock,  and  is  more 
easily  laundered  than  an  at¬ 
tached  collar.  The  effect  is 
very  pretty  with  a  flowered 
or  figured  voile,  such  as  is 
shown  on  the  figure  to  the 
right.  This  was  flesh-colored 
voile  with  a  sprig  design  of 
darker  color,  with  a  touch 
of  green.  The  plain  gath¬ 
ered  skirt  Avas  slightly  gath¬ 
ered  in  at  the  bottom  into 
a  band  cut  in  scallops  on  the 
upper  side ;  at  the  left  side 
of  the  front  a  little  bunch  of 
rose-colored  fruit,  made  of 
satin,  with  green  satin 
leaves,  was  laid  on  this 
band.  There  was  no  trim¬ 
ming  on  the  gathered  waist ; 
the  short  sleeves  were  fin¬ 
ished  with  scalloped  cuffs. 

The  deep  collar,  extending 
over  the  point  of  the  .s.houl- 
ders,  was  of  tucked  white  or¬ 
gandie  edged  with  two  frills 
of  Valenciennes ;  this  collar 
was  cut  in  fronts  and  back 
sections,  separated  up  the 
shoulder  line,  and  also  down 
the  center  of  the  back,  the 
dress  being  fastened  down 
the  back.  The  narrow  sash 
of  black  ribbon  velvet  was  caught  over 
in  two  falling  loops  at  the  back,  and  was 
trimmed  in  the  front  Avith  three  little 
clusters  of  satin  fruit  iu  rose  and  green. 
These  fruits  of  colored  silk  are  used  a 
great  deal  to  trim  children’s  dresses,  as 
well  as  hats ;  the.v  are  easily  made  from 
scraps  of  silk  or  ribbon,  and  not  easily 
“mussed”  by  the  small  wearer.  In  then- 
simplest  form  the.v  are  nothing  more  than 
little  balls,  round  or  flattened,  stuffed 
with  cotton,  and  caught  down  iu  the  cen¬ 
ter  to  simulate  a  calyx ;  some  little 
stitches  or  French  knots  of  black  silk  iu 
the  center  improve  the  appearance. 

Suggestions  for  Mourning.  ■ —  The 
second  group  shows  three  very  simple 
mourning  dresses  of  modern  style.  Mod¬ 
ern  mourning  shows  the  familiar  use  of 
dull  silk,  w’ooleus  and  crepe,  but  styles 


were,  and  the  thick,  stilling  crape  veil 
over  the  face  is  no  longer  .seen,  except 
on  old-fashioned  people.  The  model  at 
the  left  is  a  dignified  gown  for  a  young 
or  elderly  woman,  and  is  entirely  suit¬ 
able  for  a  widow.  The  material  was 
black  silk  poplin,  the  narrow-  skirt  hav¬ 
ing  a  long  gathered  tunic  which  was 
trimmed  at  the  edge  with  six  row’s  of 
cording.  The  cording  did  not  quite  meet 
ill  front,  where  it  was  curved  back  iu 
double  rows.  The  waist  was  a  plain 
surplice  style,  the  edge  of  the  opening 
finished  with  cording,  the  front  being 
filled  iu  with  a  folded  vestee  of  white 
Georgette  crejie.  The  girdle  has  four 
double  rows  of  cording,  curved  at  the 
front  like  the  cording  on  the  edge 
of  the  tunic.  The  girdle  was  hooked 
invisibly,  but  looked  as  though  fastened 
with  a*  double  row  of  dull  jet  ball  but¬ 
tons,  passed  through  buttonholes  like  cuff 


links.  The  long,  plain  sleeves,  drawn  in 
close  at  the  wrists,  are  finished  with  sev¬ 
eral  rows  of  cording.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  these  sleeves  wrinkle  on  the  arm  as 
though  a  little  too  long.  This  is  a  no¬ 
ticeable  feature  in  many  new  gowns  made 
of  thin  fabrics,  the  loose  folds  of  the 
sleeve  being  part  of  the  “fit.”  The  small 
toque  worn  with  this  gown  is  of  folded 
dull  silk  trimmed  with  a  little  burnt 
feather  at  each  side,  its  lower  edge  hav¬ 
ing  a  widow’s  fold  of  white  lisse.  This 
little  fold  or  ruche,  formerly  worn  only 
with  a  widow’s  bonnet,  is  now  much  in 
vogue  as  a  finish  for  small  toques  and 
turbans,  and  is  very  becoming.  A  small 
close  net  veil  edged  with  crape  fold  is 
worn  with  this  hat.  A  toque  of  this 
shape  m:iy  be  worn  with  a  veil  draped 
to  hang  at  the  back,  as  well  as  the  small 


Juvenile  Models  in  Cotton  ]'oile 

face  veil.  Widows  wear  such  toques  with 
a  hanging  draped  veil  of  crape,  chiffon  or 
net  with  crape  edge  instead  of  the  old- 
fashioned  bonnet.  The  mummy-like 
swathiugs  of  black  that  formerly  added  to 
the  distress  of  a  bereaved  woman  are  no 
longer  demanded,  and  modern  woman 
may  follow  the  demands  of  mourning  con¬ 
vention  while  wearing  comfortable  and 
becoming  clothes. 

A  Simple  Woolen  Gown. — The  cen¬ 
tral  figure  shows  a  plain  black  gown  of 
Avool  taffeta,  fastened  doAvn  the  back  with 
crocheted  silk  buttons.  This,  like  the 
first  gown,  hits  a  narrow  skirt  Avith  a 
tunic  above  it,  but  in  this  case  the  tunic, 
Avhich  is  laid  iu  side  pleats  at  back  and 
sides,  leaving  a  plain  panel  iu  front,  has 
an  apron  effect.  It  is  rounded  in  front, 
and  sloped  up  to  be  shorter  iu  the  back. 

The  plain  Avaist,  cut  in  a 
broad  shallow  opening  at  the 
neck,  has  no  trimming  ex¬ 
cept  inch-wide  Avoveu  band¬ 
ing  of  dull  jet,  which  falls 
loose  in  a  long  end  at  each 
side,  these  loose  ends  tipped 
with  bead  balls.  The  long 
sleeves  Avere  bordered  with 
the  jet,  and  there  Avas  a 
plain  folded  girdle.  This  is 
a  very  simple  dress,  but  very 
smart,  and  would  be  found 
attractive  by  those  who  pre¬ 
fer  unrelieved  black.  The 
broad  hat  Avas  of  dull  black 
silk.  Avith  a  burnt  feather 
ornament  iu  front.  Mourn¬ 
ing  hats  of  this  type  are 
often  faced  tinder  the  brim 
Avitli  Avhite  Georgette. 

Bl.ack  and  White. — The 
third  model  in  this  picture 
is  a  black-and-white  combi¬ 
nation  suitable  for  “second 

mourning,”  or  for  a  young 
girl’s  Avear.  The  original 
was  black  and  white 

Georgette  crepe,  but  it  is  a 
.suitable  model  for  A'oile. 
The  upper  part  of  the  gath¬ 
ered  skirt  was  black ;  the 
lower  part,  a  little  over  oue- 
third  depth,  Avas  Avhite. 

Over  this  Avas  a  tuuic,  per¬ 
fectly  straight,  falling  iu  two 
sections,  like  an  apron  iu 
back  and  front.  This  tunic 
black ;  on  eac-h  side  there  was 
row  of  small  black  buttons 
and  simulated  buttonholes  on  the  lower 
liart.  Avhere  it  fell  over  the  Avhite  ma¬ 
terial.  The  jdaiii  Avaist  buttoned  down 
the  back,  and  had  a  plain  round  neck. 
Ill  the  front  this  Avaist  had  a  bib  of 

white,  set  iu  at  the  shoulder  seams,  and 
curved  at  the  top  lower  than  the  blouse 
itself.  At  the  sides  this  bib  had  small 
Avliite  buttons  with  simulated  button¬ 
holes.  The  elbow  length  bell  sleeves  had 
a  facing  of  Avliite  on  the  under  side.  This 
Avas  an  extremely  pretty  dress,  though 
very  simple ;  it  is  suitable  for  a  young 
girl,  or  for  her  older  sisters.  The  hat 
worn  with  it  is  dull  straw,  and  Avould  be 
equally  suitable,  and  more  becoming  to 
some  complexions,  if  faced  with  white 
Georgette. 

The  Spring  Capes.  —  Among  new 
Avraps  capes  are  iu  especial  favor,  and 
(Continued  on  page  604) 
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Attractive  ilodels  for  Mouniliuj  Ooiciis 

are  certainly  more  sensible  than  they  was 
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Footwear  in  Wet  Time* 

These  are  the  days  of  wet  feet  on  the 
farm.  In  the  tightest  of  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  the  wanning  sun  induces  sweating, 
while  under  gray  skies  the  chill  air  in¬ 
vites  condensation  of  warmer  air  within 
the  boot,  until  at  the  close  of  a  working 
day  the  wearer  of  waterproof  boots  well 
may  wonder  wherein  the  exclusion  of  sur¬ 
face  water  made  for  drier  socks,  and  the 
next  morning,  when  he  has  used  full 
force  of  his  arms  in  forcing  his  feet  into 
the  sodden,  cold  linings  of  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  he  well  may  wear  a  wry  face.  But 
a  gallon  of  oats  in  a  metal  pail,  and 
nested  somewhere  in  a  convenient  corner 
beside  a  stove  or  kitchen  range,  can  be 
made  to  yield  more  comfort  to  the  far¬ 
mer’s  feet  than  ever  a  bushel  of  the  grain 
could  bring  to  consuming  animals  of  the 
barnyard. 

No  matter  what  the  style  or  material 
of  his  footwear,  or  what  the  degree  of 
damp  or  wet  which  they  contain,  these 
warmed  oats  poured  into  boots  or  shoes 
and  shaken  and  pressed  in  to  fill  them 
full,  will  bring  a  revelation  of  warm,  dry 
roominess  to  the  person  making  the  ex¬ 
periment.  To  the  extent  that  the  oats 
are  warm  and  dry  when  poured  into  the 
boot,  to  that  extent  they  will  absorb  the 
wet  and,  swelling,  restore  shape  to  the 
boot. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  average  farm 
worker  appreciates  how  a  little  attention 
to  his  footwear  will  increase  its  life  and 
make  for  his  comfort.  In  the  writer’s 
home  one  of  the  first  things  done  -with  a 
new  shoe  of  any  grade  is  to  place  it  in 
a  shallow  dish  or  pan  into  which  a  little 
warmed  linseed  oil  has  been  poured.  It 
is  surprising  how  much  of  this  oil  the 
sole  and  heel  of  a  new,  or  dry,  shoe  will 
absorb.  When  the  linseed  oil  is  dried 
and  has  done  so  much  toward  making 
the  sole  waterproof,  no  degree  of  wet  in 
which  the  shoe  is  worn  will  make  slip¬ 
pery  walking  for  the  wearer.  Neither 
does  the  oil  harden  the  sole  appreciably, 
or  take  from  its  elasticity,  while  its  re¬ 
sistance  to  wear  is  much  increased. 

Neat’s-foot  oil  is  one  of  the  best  soften¬ 
ers  for  upper  leathers.  Castor  oil  is 
better  than  any  of  the  mineral  oils  which 
so  frequently  are  used  as  lubricants  on 
the  farm.  When  leather  footwear  has 
become  water-soaked,  fill  the  shoe  with 
the  warm  oats  until  it  is  distended,  wipe 
off  the  wet  and  apply  the  warmed  oil 
which,  as  the  oats  absorb  the  moisture, 
will  find  its  way  into  the  leather.  The 
.swelling  oats  will  restore  the  shape  of 
the  shoe. 

Brisk  brushing  of  the  most  ordinary 
footwear  is  well  worth  the  time  and  ef¬ 
fort.  In  soils  where  sands  and  silicates 
are  found,  a  stiff  brush  applied  with 
w'arming  friction,  will  dislodge  gritty 
particles  which  find  seat  in  minute  pores 
and  breaks  in  leather,  and  which  tend  to 
cut  the  finished  surface ;  further,  this 
friction  warms  the  oil  dressings  and 
closes  these  pores  against  invasion.  As 
to  footwear  in  a  general  way,  workaday 
shoes  just  large  enough  to  admit  an  insole 
with  comfort  are  to  be  desired.  Almost 
anything  will  suffice  for  insole  material, 
but  a  scrap  of  heavy  cotton  duck  is  last¬ 
ing  and  serviceable.  A  pair  of  stout 
house  slippers  will  release  the  outdoor 
shoe  for  its  dry  oats  at  evening,  while 
they  bring  their  cost  in  comfort  for  tired 
feet.  II.  w.  F. 

Connecticut. 


A  20-Cent  Potato 

Not  long  ago  at  a  city  restaurant  we 
called  for  a  baked  potato  without  looking 
at  the  price.  It  was  a  good  potato  of 
medium  size,  dry  and  “mealy”  and  well 
cooked.  It  cost  20  cents.  That  meant 
about  $1.5  per  bushel  for  such  tubers.  At 
that  time  farmers  were  selling  well-grad¬ 
ed  potatoes  at  about  $1,50  per  bushel. 
We  wondered  at  the  time  where  the  17 
to  IS  cents  difference  between  producer 
and  consumer  went  to,  and  now  this  seems 
have  been  figured  out  by  an  expert  ac¬ 
countant.  In  the  Hotel  Gazette,  a  mag¬ 
azine  for  hotel  keepers,  an  accountant, 
Mr.  Lee.  figures  it  out,  and,  according  to 


the  New  York  Sun,  he  makes  the  follow'- 
ing  statement  for  the  baked  potato : 

Cents 

Initial  cost  of  potato .  3.93 

Expense  of  maintaining  the  restau¬ 
rant  and  payroll  (prorated  on  the 
actual  amount  of  business  done) 
involved  in  the  sale  of  that  potato 

is .  5.21 

Purchasing,  receiving  and  storing 

expense  is  .  I.IS 

Preparation  and  cooking .  1.59 

Repairs  to  plant .  0.24 

Heat,  light  and  pow’er .  0.49 

Rent  and  taxes .  l.OG 


On  sale  of  potato  at. 


13.70 

.20.00 


Profit  is .  6.30 

It  is  a  pretty  fine  sort  of  bookkeeping 
that  gets  taxes  or  repairs  in  a  big  hotel 


This  superintendent  says:  “I  have  no 
knowledge  of  this  question  having  been 
passed  upon  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  and  so  believe  that  the  pro¬ 
cedure  in  any  hospital  would  rest  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  superintendent,  who 
is  authorized  by  law  to  parole  patients 
when  the  circumstances  are  such  that,  in 
his  opinion,  such  parole  is  justified. 

“Under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  hus¬ 
band’s  wishes  would  be  consulted  before 
such  action  was  taken,  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  husband  does  not  exhibit 
the  interest  in  his  wife’s  welfare  that  he 
ought,  and,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself,  prefers  not  to  undertake  to  look 
after  her  at  home.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
clearly  proper,  in  my  judgment,  for  the 
superintendent  of  the  hospital  to  parole 
the  patient  to  custody  of  parents,  broth¬ 
ers,  sisters,  or  children,  or  even  to  friends 
when  the  condition  of  the  patient  war¬ 
rants  parole  and  such  friends  are  inter¬ 
ested  to  the  extent  of  exercising  satisfac¬ 
tory  supervision  while  the  patient  is 
aw'ay  from  the  hospital.  I  believe  that 
the  superintendent  of  a  State  hospital 
should  exercise  his  judgment  in  determin¬ 
ing  matter  of  parole,  precisely  as  he 
should  use  his  judgment  in  refusing 


This  Man  Has  a  Bee-keeper's  Trust  in  Bees  and  Flowers  Which  Will  Partly  Offset 

the  Sugar  Trust 


down  to  a  single  potato,  but  the  point  is 
that  this  tuber  after  paying  its  share  of 
all  “overhead”  expenses,  pays  the  hotel 
man  80  per  cent  pi’ofit  on  the  original 
cost.  The  middlemen  who  sohl  to  the 
hotel  man  got  19.6  cents  of  the  hotel 
man’s  dollar,  and  the  farmer  did  well  if  he 
got  10  cents.  This,  of  course,  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  case,  but  in  this  big  city  alone 
at  least  1,500,000  people  eat  one  or  more 
meals  each  day  at  a  restaurant. 


The  Rights  of  Deranged  People 

My  wife  became  insane  last  Summer, 
and  after  consulting  several  of  the  best 
specialists  it  was  decided  to  send  her  to 
a  State  hospital  for  treatment,  which  I 


parole  when  he  deems  refusal  best  for 
the  patient.” 

This  position  seems  to  me  reasonable 
and  one  that  would  probably  be  upheld 
if  the  matter  were  taken  into  the  courts. 
The  superintendent  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  ascertaining  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  patient  is  kept 
while  away  fi*om  the  hospital,  and  if,  in 
his  opinion,  these  conditions  are  such 
as  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
patient,  he  should  decide  in  that  patient’s 
favor.  In  other  words,  the  judgment  of 
the  medical  superintendent  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  should  be  taken  in  preference  to 
the  opinions  of  any  of  the  natural  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  one  most  concerned  , 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that 
there  has  been  a  change  in  recent  years 
in  the  medical  profession’s  conception  of 
what  should  be  the  function  of  an  asylum 
for  the  insane.  This  change  is  reflected 


This  Ohio  Woman  Started-  icith  a  Heifer  Calf,  Given  Her  as  a  Wedding  Present. 

She  Has  Developed  a  Good  Herd 


did.  Later  .she  was  put  on  parole  and 
a  relative  went  and  took  her  home 
with  her,  where  she  has  been  since.  I 
called  at  the  hospital  the  same  day  to 
inquire  about  her  health,  and  the  doctor 
told  me  that  the  relative  was  there,  and 
that  she  was  going  home.  I  told  the 
doctor  that  I  did  not  approve,  and  asked 
that  he  keep  her  at  the  hospital.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  to  proceed  to  get 
her  back  to  the  hospital.  I  suppose,  of 
course,  she  is  yet  on  parole.  j.  K. 

Your  question,  involving  the  right  of 
a  State  hospital  to  parole  a  patient 
against  the  wishes  of  the  proper  guardi¬ 
ans,  and  the  right  of  a  husband  to  the 
guardianship  of  his  wife,  if  paroled,  is 
one  the  legal  aspects  of  which  I  am  not 
competent  to  pass  upon.  I  have,  accord¬ 
ingly,  submitted  it  to  the  superintendent 
of  one  of  the  largest  institutions  for  the 
insane  in  the  State,  and  can  do  no  better 
than  to  quote  from  his  reply. 


in  the  official  title  now  given  to  those  in¬ 
stitutions  under  the  control  of  the  State — ■ 
State  hospitals.  These  institutions  are 
not  to  be  considered  prisons,  or  reform- 
atorie.s,  but  hospitals  for  the  treatment 
of  mental  diseases.  The  insane  are  no 
longer  thought  to  be  possessed  of  devils ; 
they  are  patients,  suffering  from  disease, 
and  the  disease  is  ouite  as  real  as  though 
it  affected  the  physical  body  instead  of 
the  mind.  Diseases  of  the  mind,  in  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  ca.ses,  are 
curable,  and  whatever  measures  will  best 
promote  such  cures  are  the  ones  which 
should  be  taken.  This  change  in,  or 
rather  development  of,  the  professional 
attitude  toward  the  insane  has  brought 
about  a  like  one  in  the  popular  attitude 
toward  State  institutions  for  them.  People 
no  longer  feel  that  placing  friends  in  an 
a.sylum  is  committing  them  to  a  living 
grave;  it  is,  rather,  putting  them  under 
skilled  treatment  with  the  hone  that  a 


cure  will  be  effected ;  and  this  hope  is 
realized  in  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  cases. 

Mental  disorders,  like  those  of  the 
body,  are  most  easily  cured  in  their  early 
stages,  and.  if  the  friends  of  those  who 
are  losing  their  mental  balance  would  see 
that  proper  care  and  treatment  were 
given  early,  a  much  larger  number  would 
be  saved  from  life-long  mental  invalid¬ 
ism.  Our  State  hospitals,  with  their  spe¬ 
cially  trained  physicians,  are  offering 
their  facilities  for  diagnosis  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  beginning  mental  diseases  pre¬ 
cisely  as  other  hospitals  invite  those  suf¬ 
fering  from  physical  disorders.  They  are 
encouraging  voluntary  visits  from  those 
w'ho  feel  the  need  of  their  skill  and  ac¬ 
cept  voluntary  patients.  When  the  pub¬ 
lic  learns  to  take  full  advantage  of  these 
facilities  offered,  and  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege  early,  a  very  great  step 
forward  in  the  care  of  the  mentally  un¬ 
fortunate  will  have  been  taken. 

In  accordance  with  the  changed  public 
attitude  toward  the  proper  care  of  the  in¬ 
sane  \yhich  I  have  mentioned,  health  offi¬ 
cers,  in  New  York  State,  have  recently 
been  given  oversight  of  these  patients  iii 
their  jurisdictions.  It  is  not  now  con- 
fitting  that  the  mentally  sick 
should  be  made  a  charge  of  the  local  poor 
authorities,  as  they  formerly  were.  Those 
who  may  wish  to  know  what  steps  they 
must?  take  to  secure  proper  care  of  men¬ 
tally  incompetent  friends,  or  to  secure 
expert  advice  for  themselves,  should  con- 
sult  the  health  officer  of  their  munici¬ 
pality.  He  is  the  link  between  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  State  institution.  m.  b.  d. 


Care  of  the  Canary  Bird 

I  have  a  canary  bird  about  three  years 
old,  and  she  will  not  wash  at  all.  I  put 
her  in  the  water,  but  she  won’t  wash 
herself.  The  feathers  have  nearly  all 
come  off  her  head.  d.  g. 

Birds  are  as  whimsical  as  children 
about  bathing,  and  often,  for  no  apparent 
reason,  refuse  to  bathe.  Very  likely  your 
biixl  has  not  t.he_  physical  strength  to  take 
a  proper  bath  in  her  present  condition. 
You  know  you  can  drive  a  horse  to  water 
but  you  can’t  make  him  drink !  It  is 
about  the  same  with  birds  and  bathing. 
It  does  no  real  good  to  put  the  bird  in 
the  water,  and  causes  real  harm  to  try 
to  force  her  to  bathe.  A  friend  of  ours 
had  a  liird  that  was  very  troublesome 
about  his  bath  and  one  day  she  com- 
polled  him  to  bathe,  and  thought  she  was 
as  gentle  as  possible.  Inside  of  an  hour 
her  pet  was  dead.  I  do  not  know  the 
reason,  only  the  fact.  We  have  a  wee 
boarder.  Sweetie,  whose  mistress  is  in  the 
city  for  the  Winter.  At  home  Sweetie 
insists  on  a  daily  bath  ;  here  he  will  flirt 
with  the  water  occasionally,  but  will 
take  a  regular  bath  only  once  in  two  or 
three  weeks.  He  is  well  and  happy,  and 
his  mistress  prefers  a  live  bird  with  gray 
wing  and  tail  tips,  to  a  possible  dead  one. 
My  .Timmie  takes  to  water  like  a  fish  and 
has  only  bothered  me  once  for  a  few 
weeks  about  bathing.  Then  I  found  a 
way  that  would  work  and  did  no  harm. 
Fill  a  rubber  plant-sprinkler  with  water 
that  is  as  warm  as  your  hand  and  very 
gently  sprinkle  the  bird  for  a  couple  of 
minutes.  Birdie  will  shake  off  the  water, 
preen  his  feathers  and  be  all  right  again. 

^  Loss  of  feathers  about  the  head  is  occa¬ 
sioned  either  by  mites,  bird  lice,  or  old 
age  generally,  though  it  may  be  caused 
by  general  physical  weakness.  The  best 
cui-e  is  removal  of  the  cause.  For  treat¬ 
ment,  in  addition  to  the  usual  food,  give 
twice  a  week  a  little  bread  moistened 
with  milk  that  has  been  dusted 
with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  sulphur  to 
one  of  potasrium  chlorate.  At  the  same 
intervals  rub  a  little  carbolized  vaseline 
on  the  bare  places.  You  had  better  ex¬ 
amine  the  bird  and  cage  carefully  for 
traces  of  either  bird  lice  or  mites.  The 
bird  louse  is  gray,  with  a  long,  slender 
body  and  a  large  head  armed  wtih  strong 
jaws.  They  feed  on  the  feather  structure 
of  the  bird’s  outer  covering,  and  their 
sharp  claws  make  the  bird  very  uncom¬ 
fortable.  _  Their  eggs  are  attached  to  the 
bird’s  skin  by  a  sort  of  gum  and  are  very 
hard  to  remove.  The  best  treatment  is 
to  blow  insect  powder,  pyrethrum,  into 
the  bird’s  feathers  two  or  three  times  a 
week  with  a  small  bellows  or  blower. 
This  will  be  sure  to  kill  any  young  that 
may  hatch.  The  other  canary  pest  is  so 
small  that  even  when  fully  grown  it  is 
hard  to  see  without  a  microscope.  Its 
natural  color  is  white,  but  when  it  is  full 
of  blood  sucked  from  the  bird  it  appears 
bright  red.  They  feed  at  night  and  are 
seldom  found  on  the  bird’s  body  during 
the  day.  They  are  found  in  the  slits-at 
the  ends  of  perches  or  in  the  round  piece 
of  metal  forming  the  top  of  the  ordinary 
wire  cage.  All  that  would  show  would  be 
very  tiny  white  spottings.  If  you  find  or 
suspect  they  are  there,  take  your  bird  out 
of  the  cage  and  either  clean  the  cage 
with  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  carbolic 
acid  in  a  gallon  of  water,  applied  with 
a  small  brush,  taking  care  to  reach  all 
crevices ;  or  fill  your  wash-boiler,  get  the 
water  to  boiling,  put  in  the  cage,  cover 
and  keep  covered  for  several  minutes.  In 
addition,  you  can  also  use  insect  powder 
as  for  the  louse. 

I  suppose  you  are  careful  in  daily 
treatment  and  food  for  your  pet.  The 
probable  cause  of  baldness  in  a  young 
bird  is  parasites,  and  I  have  given  you 
directions  for  treatment  in  that  case. 
But  if  you  find  no  traces  of  them,  and 
your  bird  still  pines  and  loses  feathers, 
write  to  me  again,  for  the  little  thing  is 
probably  sick.  edna  s.  knapp. 
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What  the  Curb  Clamp 
Does  toK^  STAR  Stalls 


The  STAR  Curb  Clamp  has  been  an  undying  friend  of  every 
user  of  STAR  Barn  Equipment  because  it  makes  the  installations 
of  these  stalls  the  work  of  minutes  instead  of  hours. 

Since  it  is  patented,  the  Curb  Clamp  is  found  exclusively  on  STAR  Steel 
Stalls.  It  does  away  with  templets  and  anchor  bolts  and  enables  you  to 
finish  up  your  curb  along  with  the  rest  of  the  concrete  work. 

To  set  a  stall  the  STAR  Way,  just  drop  it  in  place— tighten  up  the  Curb 
Clamp  draw  bolts  and  the  job  is  done.  And  the  stall  is  set  in  sixty  seconds 
—taught,  tight  and  permanent. 


_  _  Stalls, 

Sta  nchionsMteijlter  Carriers 


Among  the  many  exclusive  features  of  STAR  Stalls  are  the  Arch  Con¬ 
struction  giving  sanitation  and  strength— the  Unit  System  by  which  your 
stalls  grow  with  the  herd  and  the  fact  that  our  stalls  are  assembled  in  the 
factory  not  in  your  barn. 


The  Giant  Star  Stanchion  is  easily  adjustable  to  any  animal  s  neck— is  wood-lined 
and  the  stronsrest  made  in  addition  to  being  equipped  with  the  One  Hand  Lock  and 
Automatic  Sure  Stop.  The  STAR  Line  of  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers  meets  every 
possible  need  and  reauirement  in  every  size  and  shape  of  bam.  Our  catalogs  are 
very  interesting  and  gladly  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

STAR  goods  sold  by  best  dealers  everywhere 


HUNT-HELM-FERRIS  &  CO.,  23  Hunt  St.,  Harvard,  III. 

New  York  Branch:  Industrial  Bldg..  Albany,  N.  Y. 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Asents  wanted. 
C.H.  DANA, 74  Main  St., West  Lebanon,  N.H 


Market  Gardener’s  Paper 

If  you  grow  vegetables,  send  M  cents  for  3  months’  trial 
subscription  and  find  out  what  you  liave  been  miss¬ 
ing.  Do  it  today.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

MARKET  GROWERS  JOURNAL,  603  Inler-SMilbern  Bldg.,  Louisville, Ky. 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 


Don’t  throw  away  a  sin 

they're  worth  money  to  you.  Prices  are 
'way  up  now.  Cash  in  on  all  you  have. 
But  be  sure  you  get  our  prices  before 
you  sell  a  single  one.We  guarantee  most 
libera!  grading.  Over  20  years  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  your  assurance  of  a  square  deal 
every  time.  We  buy  any  quantity. 

Freight  paid  on  all  shipments  to 
Werthan .  Find  out  what  real  satisfac¬ 
tion  is.  Write  quick,  stating  what  you 
have.  Address  I 

WERTHAN  BAG  CO.  A 

66  Dock  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


mm 


highest 

empty 

Bags 


Are  You  Working  for  the  Machine 
or  Is  the  Machine  Working  for  You? 

No  one  wants  to  be  bossed  by  a  bell,  or  chased  by  a 
speedometer.  Fixed-feed  separators  are  hard  task¬ 
masters,  unless  cream  waste  means  nothing  to  you. 
How  much  better  it  is  to  have  your  separator  skim  clean  at 
any  speed — working  for  you,  not  against  you.  Only  one 
separator  does  this — the  Sharpies  suction-feed.  It  skims 
equally  clean  at  all  speeds,  averaging  a  saving  of  10  lbs.  of 
butter  per  cow  yearly  over  any  other  separator.  Every  time 
you  turn  a  Sharpies  you  are  saving  the  butterfat  that  will 
help  win  the  war. 


SHARPIES 

^  SUCTION-FEED  q 

Cream  separator 

— the  only  separator  that  will  skim  clean  at 
widely-varying  speeds 

— ^the  only  separator  that  gives  cream  of  un¬ 
changing  thickness — all  speeds 
— the  only  separator  that  will  skim  your  milk 
quicker  when  you  turn  faster 
— the  only  separator  with  just  one  piece  in 
bowl — no  discs,  easiest  to  clean 

— the  only  separator  with  knee -low  supply 
tank  and  once-a-month  oiling. 

Write  today  for  catalog  to  nearest  office, 
addressing  Dept.  12 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Sharpies  Milkers — used  on  half  a  million  cows  daily 

Branches:  Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto  oc  14 

_ 


Inbreeding  Swine 

Can  I  breed  father  and  datightor  in 
pigs?  How  long  should  I  keep  a  bosir 
after  he  has  been  altered?  The  boar  is 
IS  months  old.  Does  the  meat  of  a  boar 
that  old  have  a  tainted  taste?  E.  w. 

Peunsylvania. 

I  would  not  advise  breeding  animals  as 
closely  related  as  father  and  daughter. 
Three  very  serious  objections  are  most 
generally  recognized.  Incestuous  mating 
usually  decreases  size,  weakens  constitu¬ 
tional  vigor  and  impairs  the  procreative 
function.  Pigs  from  sneh  a  mating  would 
no  doubt  he  weak  and  small ;  they  might 
be  deformed  (crooked  necks,  one  testicle, 
blind  or  hunch-backed),  and  unless  there 
is  some  constructive  motive  like  concen¬ 
tration  of  blood  lines  to  establish  a  per¬ 
fected  type,  the  practice  is  objectionable. 
Despite  the  fact  that  some  of  our  great¬ 
est  improvements  in  live  stock  achieve¬ 
ment  have  resulted  from  the  mating  of 
animals  more  or  less  closely  akin,  it  is  a 
practice  that  the  average  prodvicer  of 
pork  should  avoid.  It  is  false  economy 
and  will  usually  prove  a  disappointment 
to  the  owner  of  the  animals. 

Stags  should  not  be  slaughtered  for 
meat  iintil  a  period  approximating  DO 


at  the  center  and  base  of  the  throat  is 
very  much  larger  than  it  should  be.  It 
was  then  noticed  that  the  hairless  pigs 
all  had  goiter  or  enlarged  thyroid  gland, 
and  it  was  found  that  in  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  the  greater  this  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  gland,  the  less  development 
of  the  h.air.  It  has  been  observed  that 
when  the  thyroid  is  removed,  or  its  func¬ 
tions  interfered  with,  the  hair  and  nails 
cease  to  develoj),  and  the  skin  of 
the  face  and  neck  becomes  thjek  and 
l)ulpy.  It  has  been  found  that  iodine  is 
essential  to  the  normal  development  of 
this  thyroid  gland.  When  the  gland  is 
enlarged  iodine  is  either  lacking,  or  very 
low  in  amount.  Analysis  of  these  glands 
from  hairless  pigs  show  that  the  iodine 
was  very  low  in  comparison  with  normal 
glands.  It  is  also  found  that  the  pigs 
with  the  least  hair  had  the  least  iodine 
in  these  glands.  The  conclusion  was 
that  for  some  reason  the  sows  were  not 
getting  the  re(iuisite  amount  of  iodine  in 
their  food  and  water.  With  that  theory 
an  experiment  was  tried  in  feeding  iodine 
to  the  sows  in  the  shape  of  iodide  of  po¬ 
tassium.  In  this  feeding  two  to  five 
grains  of  the  drug  were  given  daily  for 


Litter  of  Pigs,  Including  Animals  Affected  with  Ooitcr 


days  has  elapsed.  In  any  event  the  meat 
will  be  coarse,  though  not  of  necessity 
strong  or  off  flavor.  The  wound  may  take 
some  time  to  heal ;  the  shoulders  will  of 
cour.se  he  “shieldy”  and  the  quality  of 
the  meat  less  tempting  as  the  age  or  size 
of  the  animal  increases.  Often,  howevei-, 
I  have  observed  boars  slaughtered  and 
their  carcasses  sold  over  the  counter  as 
fresh  meat,  even  though  they  were  entire 
at  killing  time.  There  is  difference  of 
opinion  here,  no  doubt  due  perhaps  to 
the  great  difference  in  standards  estab¬ 
lished  by  various  consumers. 

F.  C.  MIXKLER. 


Feeding  Iodine  to  Sows 
The  Montana  Experiment  Station  at 
Hozeman  has  issued  Oircular  71,  which 
tells  of  a  curious  trouble  with  pigs.  It 
appears  that  there  arc  certain  sections 
in  all  the  Northwestern  States  where  the 
newborn  of  the  domestic  animals  were 
often  defective.  Newborn  p‘  arc  hair¬ 
less,  and  seldom  live.  The  calves  are  fre¬ 
quently  hairless,  and  more  frequently  had 
cases  of  goiter  or  “big-neck.”  It  appears 
that  in  Montana  the  lu’avy  loss  was  in 
pigs,  and  it  is  said  that  annually  about 
100,000  young  pigs  die  from  this  cause. 
It  seems  to  be  a  disease  of  definite  locali¬ 
ties.  but  outside  of  those  there  are  scat¬ 
tering  cases.  It  is  not  entirely  a  fixed 
disease,  as  there  may  he  variations  in  a 
single  pen  of  sows  or  in  a  single  litter. 
For  instance,  the  picture  here  reproduced 
shows  one  litter  of  seven  pigs,  three 
being  normal,  while  four  were  nearly 
haii'less.  The  disease  does  not  see’"’  to 
depend  on  any  system  of  feed,  care  or 
management,  for  these  hairless  pigs  seem 
to  be  produced  regardless  of  the  method 
of  handling  or  feeding.  Many  causes  for 
the  trouble  have  been  suggested,  such  as 
improper  rations,  alkali  in  ti  e  soil,  short¬ 
age  of  water,  and  others,  but  all  were 
rejected.  Investigations  of  the  little  pig 
showed  that  it  is  geuei’ally  of  full  size, 
but  hairless,  except  on  the  head.  The 
skin  is  thick  and  pulpy,  the  hair  is  not 
fully  developed,  and  the  thyroid  gland 


a  month,  being  fed  in  the  grain.  Thi.s 
feeding  has  been  carried  on  at  the  Mon¬ 
tana  station  very  carefully,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  Howard  Welch,  veterinarian,  says  he 
feels  justified  in  feeding  the  iodine  to 
domestic  animals  where  goiter  is  preva¬ 
lent.  The  use  of  the  drug  seemed  gen¬ 
erally  to  prevent  these  hairless  pigs,  and 
the  results  were  quite  marked.  This  may 
not  be  of  general  interest,  except  in  cases 
where  this  trouble  occurs,  hut  hog  men 
generally  will  be  interested  in  the  bulle¬ 
tin,  which  is  well  written  and  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed. 


Endless  Chain  of  Pigs 

The  picture  at  Fig.  283,  page  579, 
shows  a  group  of  pig  boys  in  ^'irginia, 
who  are  starting  an  endless  chain  of  pigs. 
The  scheme  is  outlined  in  a  Richmond 
(Va.)  paper  as  follows: 

I’ig  culture  by  boys  on  an  endles.s‘  chain 
l)lan  is  to  he  inaugurated  in  Henrico 
County  this  year,  and  the  young  agricul¬ 
turists  are  enthusiastic  over  the  pro.spects 
of  raising  hog.s,  when  pork  is  selling  at 
l)rices  never  before  dreamed  of  by  the 
farmers  of  this  locality.  The  plan  was 
worked  out  by  W.,  L.  Kirby,  farm  demon¬ 
strator  and  agricultural  agent  of  the 
county. 

At  the  State  Fair  last  October  Mr. 
Kirby  won  ,$2(X)  in  prizes  with  an  ex¬ 
hibit*  made  from  the  coiinty.  The  money 
has  been  invested  in  19  purebred  Duroc- 
Jersey  female  pigs,  and  these  are  to  be 
given  16  hoys,  .sous  of  farmers  of  the 
county.  The  only  condition  in  the  gift 
is  that  the  pigs  are  to  be  well  taken  care 
of,  and  two  female  pigs  are  to  be  given 
Mr.  Kirby  from  the  first  litters  raised. 
The  32  pigs  thus  obtained  by  Mr.  Kirby 
will  then  be  given  to  32  boys  on  the  same 
conditions  as  the  first  16  were  distrib¬ 
uted.  The  second  return  of  pigs  to  the 
farm  demonstrator  will  be  64,  and  these 
will  be  given  to  as  many  hoys,  and  the 
plan  is  to  he  continued  as  long  as  boys 
can  be  found  who  will  undertake  to  raise 
pigs. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Kirby  will  not  only 
encourage  the  boys  in  stock  raising,  but 
it  will  help  to  stock  the  county  with  high- 
grade  hogs. 


Customer:  “I  want  to  make  a  flag  for 
a  home  regiment.  Now,  will  these  colors 
run?”  Salesman:  “Madam,  that  will  de¬ 
pend  entirely  on  the  regiment’s  line  of 
action.” — Baltimore  American. 
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Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

April  28 — Ayrshire?.  Hudson,  Ohio, 
by  D.  M'.  Henderson. 

April  29 — .Terseys.  Burr  Oak  Farm, 
MorristoAvn,  N.  J. 

May  2 — .Terseys.  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y., 
bj’  Edmond  ITutler. 

May  9,  7.  8^ — Ilolsteins.  West  Point, 
Miss.,  by  C.  W.  Ellis,  Jr.,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 

May  14,  1.5 — Ilolsteins.  Second  East¬ 
ern  Breeders’  sale,  Syracu.se,  N.  Y’.,  by 
Liverpool  Live  Stock  &  Pedigree  Co., 
Liverpool.  N.  Y*. 

May  16,  17 — Ilolsteins.  Birmingham, 
N.  Y.,  by  T.iverpool  Live  Stock  &  Pedi¬ 
gree  Co.,  Liverpool.  N,  Y". 

May  18 — Ilobsteius.  Sydney,  N.  T., 
by  the  Tri-Co.  Holstein  Breeders’  Asso., 
E.  E.  Risley,  secretary. 

May  22 — Ilolsteins.  Caidisle,  Pa.,  by 
Cumberland  Co.  Breeders. 

May  28 — .Terseys.  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  by 
Pure  Bred  Live  Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brat¬ 
tleboro,  Yt. 

June  4,  5 — Ilolsteins.  Brattleboro.  Yt., 
by  Purebred  Live  Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brat¬ 
tleboro,  Yt. 

June  13,  IT — Ilolsteins.  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  N.  Y.,_by  J.  B.  Sisson’s  Sons. 

.lune  27 — Ilolsteins.  Greenfield,  O., 
by  A.  W.  Green. 

Ration  for  Fresh  Cow 

M  ill  j'ou  give  me  a  good  ration  for  my 
tbree-year-old  Jersey,  just  fresh  two  days 
ago?  I  have  mi.xed  hay,  mostly  Timothy, 
and  some  corn  fodder  for  roughage ;  oat.s, 
barley  and  cottonseed  meal  on  hand.  I 
can  buy  oilmeal  and  bran  part  of  the 
time.  I  also  have  some  carrot-s  to  feed. 

New  York.  M.  jr.  >r. 

Feed  all  bay  cows  will  clean  up  at 
two  feeds  and  a  feed  of  corn  fodder  daily. 
Feed  5  to  TO  pounds  of  carrots  per  head 
per  day.  Make  grain  ration  two  parts 
oat.s,  one  part  barley,  two  parts  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  one  part  oilmeal.  Feed  a 
pound  of  grain  to  3i^  to  4  pounds  of  milk 
produced  daily.  h.  f.  j. 

Routine  in  Feeding  Cows 

I  would  like  to  know  best  method  of 
feeding  milch  cows  for  good  results, 

R. 

'J'he  best  routine  to  follow  is  to  milk, 
feed  grain  and  silage.  Then  hay,  clean 
out  stables  and  water.  Hay  after  dinner, 
water,  milk,  grain  and  silage  and  hay 
after  supper.  Feed  nothing  before  milk¬ 
ing  if  you  would  be  sure  to  produce  milk 
of  the  best  flavor.  ii.  f.  j. 

Ration  for  Cows  and  Pigs 

1.  \Yill  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
for  milch  cows,  including  corn  silage? 
Cornmeal  costs  .$4  per  100  lbs. ;  oilmeal, 
.$3 ;  gluten,  .$3 ;  cottonseed,  .'f2.!)0.  I 
have  corn  st<n'er  for  roughage.  2.  Also 
balanced  ration  for^  shotes  five  months 
old.  Middlings,  .$2.75 ;  supply  is  limited. 
We  cannot  buy  middlings  and  grain. 

Pennsylvania.  H.  N.  E. 

1.  Feed  .35  to  40  lbs.  of  corn  silage 
daily  and  all  corn  stover  cows  Avill  clean 
up.  Make  grain  ration  three  parts  cot¬ 
tonseed,  one  part  gluten  and  one  part  oil¬ 
meal. 

2.  For  shotes  make  ration  50  parts 

cornmeal,  25  parts  oilmeal  and  25  parts 
middlings.  H.  F.  J. 

I  JERSEYS  I 

MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 

Three  sons  of  The 
Imported  Jap 75265 
(sire  of  33  tested 
cows),  out  of  im- 
p  ported  Register  of 
Merit  dams.  Rec 
ommended  as 
herd-headers. 

AYER  &  McKlNNEY 
300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  P« 


“QUALITY” 

Jerseys 

.Vnimals  from  Register  of  Merit  sires  and 
dams,  for  sale.  Address 
E.  W,  Mosher  -  Aurora,  N.  Y 

We  are  offering  a  few  Jersey  Cows 
Bred  Heifers,  Yearling  Heifers 

Heifer  and 
Bull  Calves 

Also  full  line  of 
Chester  White  Pigs, 

10  wks.  to  6  mos. 
old.  Send  stamp 
for  Circulars. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  Dtpl.  R.Box  66, West  Chester,  Penoa. 

Fo$teriieId’sHerdReg.Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HEIFERS  ami  CALVES.  Address 
CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Bti  173,  Merristswn.  Msrrtt  Co.,  N.  J. 

Reg.  JERSEY  COWS 

bred  for  production  and  net  profit  at  the  pail  or 
churn.  Jones  Jersey  Farm,  Sauejuoit,  N.  Y. 


Flintstone 

Farm 


Breeders  of- — 

Milking  Short-horn  Cattle 
Belgian  Draft  Horses 
Berkshire  Swine 
Rhode  Island  Red  Poultry 

Battles  are  won  through  preparation  in 
anticipation  of  what  is  coming. 
Demand  for  pure  bred  livestock  has 
never  been  greater.  The  European 
after  war  demand  will  be  enormous. 

A  sire  purchased  now  should  return 
you  record  dividends. 

Let  us  send  you  extended  pedigrees 
and  information  about  our  animals. 

Dalton 

Massachusetts 


SWINE 


1 


THORNLIEBANK 

BERKSHIRES 

W  e  offer  a  limited  number  of  sows  and  gilts  bred 
and  open,  two  young  service  boars,  and  a  limited 
number  of  pigs  of  either  sex.  Quality,  size,  and 
breeding  with  satisfaction  guaranteed, 

THORNLIEBANK  FARMS.  Glen  Spey.  Sullivan  Co..  N.Y. 

BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR 

M.ajestic  Mammoth  229500:  weight.  407  lbs.  At  7 
mos.;  was  bred  and  raised  by  me.  Hooking  orders  for 
8  to  10  weeks-old  Spring  pigs  at  $20  each  and  up. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whitguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood: 

Buy  a  Liberty  Bond 

We  will  accept  them  at  ten  per  cent  AMOVE  their 
face  value  on  all  purcha.ses. 

H.  C,  &  H.  K.  HARFEypING,  Box  IS,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeder*  with  size  and  conformation; 
cholera  immuued;  300  bead;  all  ages  and  sexes. 
Every  animal  just  as  represented  and  must  bo 
satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money  refunded. 
CAT  BOCK  FAKM,  -  WESTWOOD,  MASS. 


SPRINGE  ANK  BERKSHIRES 

I  am  booking  orders  for  bred  Gilts  and  Sows  to  far¬ 
row  in  March,  1918.  Showed  9  Springbank  April 
farrowed  pigs  in  under  6  montlis  class  at  Spring- 
field,  Oct.  17tli,  and  was  in  the  money  6  times. 

J.  E.  WATSOX,  -  Marblcdnlc,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRES 

Order  that  pair  of  spring  pigs  from  us  and  rest  assur¬ 
ed  that  you  will  got  the  best.  Will  have  150  to  select 
from.  A  few  good  fall  pigs  left.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed.  n.  Gi7.'IMSHAW,  North  East,  l‘a. 

Five  Good 

n  I  A  Tf.K  WIIITH  A 

Brood  Sows 

For  Sale 


all  bred.  THUEK  0.  I.  0.,O.\E  CHES¬ 
TER  WHITB  AND  ONE  HEItKSHIKE. 

Stock.  Reasonable. 
J.  E.  iilLLF.TTE 

Box  4,  Belle  Mead,  N,  J, 


lOO  0. 1.  C. 

Nine  dollars  each  at  six  weeks  old.  Some  extra 
nice  boars  in  the  lot.  ARTHUR  FREEMAN.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

Dp/y  O  f  Tlest  breeding.  Large  lit- 

ncg.  \Pe  me  V/e  A  tei-s.  Prices  reasonable. 

0.  I.  SWAYZE,  •  Lvdlowville,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

6  and  8  weeks  old,  $15  each;  $28  pair:  $40  trio.  Not 
akin.  A.  A.  S  C  U  O  E  E  E  E,  Heuvelton,  N.V, 


DUROCS  Will  Win  The  War! 

DUROCS  were  elected  the  Standard 
Model  Hog  by  U,  S,  Government 
Raise  DUROCS  and  you  can  BUY  LIBERTY 
BONDS— buy  the;  other  out-of-date  breeds  and 
your  troubles  and  expenses  start.  The  two  safest 
investments  is  modern  DUROC  Brood  Sow  and  a 
LIBKRTT  BOND.  Avoid  Breeders  and  Breeds  of 
swine  that  resorts  to  trick  advertising  to  sell  their 
stock  by  offering  you’fake  prices  for  Liberty  Bonds. 
The  DUROC  sells  on  his  own  merits.  More  DUROCS 
sold  than  all  other  Breeds  combined  in  the  East. 
Your  State  colleges  are  growing  DUROCS.  Ask 
them  why.  Write  for  Information.  We  offer  bred 
sows,  gilts,  service  Boars  and  BABY  Durocs.  The 
highest  bred  and  costliest  Sires  at  Head  of  Herd. 
BEEKOSE  STOCK  FARM,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 

Kinderhook  Registered  DUROCS 

Order*  booked  forMarch  and  April  pigs;  either  sex; 
nob  akin.  Safe  delivery  gu.-iranted. 

KINDERHOOK  DUROC-JERSEV  ASSOCIATION,  Kinderhook.N.Y. 

“HAMPSHIRES” 

Any  Age.  Free  circular.  Also  bulls  from 
Accredited  herd.  Registered  Guernseys. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM.  Bird-ln-Hud,  Box  R.  P*. 

ITanled-YoimgPigs 

— '  .  stock.  Advise  quantity 

and  price.  Macniff  Horticultural  Co.,  56  Vesey  St.,  N.V,  City 

NPniAnriRhina*  Cholera  immuned  for  life.  Sired 
.  I  OianU  uniOaS  by  or  bred  to  Half  Ton  boars. 
L  rom  dams  weighing  600  up.  E.  ROWELL.  Jr..  Scallskurg,  Vt. 

Shiner’s  PurebredJersey  Reds 

4  to  6  weeks.  Prices  right.  Karl  0.  Shiner,  Towanda,  Pa. 


0|  Jo  Regi.stered  8-LO  wks.  old  pigs  for  sale. 

•  ■•W*  9  SPlUXCI  TAI.I.EV  FARM,  Bempbli,  J«.  T. 


ForSal«-F«ll  Blood  0. 1.  C.  Pigs  f  'iiol 

pedigree  free.  Vernon  R.  Eatler,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

TakingOrders  Jark  Berkshire  Pigs  yd*  p7. 

Reg.  O.  I*  C*  PIGS  Ready  to  ship 


HOLSTEINS 


EAST  RIVER  GRADE 

HOLSTEINS  are  Producers 

They  are  the  best  type  of  dairy  cows  that  can  be 
found  in  tliis  great  dairy  section.  Every  cow 
in  our  herd  FOR  SALE.  Take  your  choice. 
60  Cows,  just  fresh.  They  are  milk  producers. 
Lot  us  prove  it  to  you.  40  .Springers.  You 
will  not  find  any  better.  lO  Reg.  Hulls,  all 
ages.  15  Extra  Fancy  Reg.  Cows.  Wire 
us  the  day  you  would  like  to  look  them  over. 
WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH.  Cortbnd.  N.  Y. 

Phone  14-F-5  or  43-F-2  McGraw 


A  King  Segis  Bred  Rii|| 

/Here  is  a  show  bull,  about  evenly 

marked,  born  Feb.  15, 1918.  He  traces  in  four  geno  ^ 
rations  to  King  Segis  twice.  King  of  the  Poniiacs, 
Hengerveld  de  Kol  and  Pontiac  Korndyke.  His  dam 
with  a  22.6-lb.  butter  record,  with  second  calf  is  a 
granddaughter  of  a  40-lb.  cow  and  by  a  son  of  King 
Segis.  His  sire  is  one  of  the  best  sons  of  the  $50,000  bull 

King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra 

His  10  nearest  tested  dams  average  28  lbs.  Prl««  $136. 

G.  G.  BUKLIXOAME,  •  Oozenovla,  N.  V. 


BRUBAKER  BROS-, 


Silver  strain 
R.  2.  Mifflintown,  Pa. 


SPOT  FARM 

HOLSTEINS 

■^8  Holstein  calves,  either 
sex,  $15  to  $25  each,  express 
paid  in  lots  of  5.  Registered 
|bulls,  5  months  old  to  1  year 
old.  Registered  heifers,  all 
ages.  Registered  and  high 
grade  cows.  Large  stock  on 
hand  to  select  from. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tally.  N.Y. 


WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE 

A  FEW  FRESH  AND  SPRINGING  GRADE 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 
TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

inJanuiiry  and  guaranteed  free  from  con¬ 
tagious  abortion.  Herd  regularly  tuberculin 
tested  by  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try.  Also  a  couple  of  well-bred  registered 
Holstein  BULL  CALVES  that  will  please  anyone. 
AVALON  FARMS,  E.  D.  Curtis,  Owner,  Bantam,  Conn. 

YEARLING  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

I  have  for  sale,  a  bull,  born  May  26,  1917,  that  is  a  flvst- 
class  individual,  well  grown,  and  rea<ly  for  service.  JHis 
sire  is  King  Ponlisc  Hllldale,  a  29.9  lb.  son  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs,  tliat  has  24  A.R.O.  daughters,  thirteen  above 
18.6  lb. ;  five  being  above  20.3  lbs. ;  all  as  junior-two-year- 
olds.  The  dam  is  n  22.6-lb.  cow  that  ha.s  three  sisters 
from  27  lbs.  to  30.4  lbs.,  and  was  from  a 23- lb.  cow  that  is 
full  sister  to  a  30.8-lb.  cow.  This  bull  has  just  passed  the 
tuberculin  test,  and  I  will  sell  him  for  $176,  F.O.B. 
Sherburne,  all  papers  furnished.  * 

JOHN  M.  HOWARD,  .  Sherburne,  N.  V 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

High  grade  heifer  celvea  eired  by  regfatered  alre.  Danre  record 
29  Iba.  Two  high  grade  heifer  calves  and  regiatered  buli  raif 
$60.  Fifty  fine  fresh  grade  cows.  Everything  in  Holsteins  both 
registered  and  grades. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.  Mapio  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

%  Holstein  Heifer  CALVES 

registere<l  sires,  5  days  old,  820  and  826  each. 
HARRY  VAIE,  -  Warwick.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WanfedioBuy-TenorPifieenYoungHolsieinGows 

Also  twenty-five  yearlings.  Give  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  Wm.  A.BartleEarma,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

With  a  WnrIH’a  Rfirorii  >"  pedigree  we  will  sell 
niinanoriu  snecoru  for  $100,  fine,  reg.  3-mos.  oUl 

HOLSTEIN  HULL,  witli  ,all  tested  dams.  Aiis. 
quickly  to  get  him.  CLOVEROALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  ^‘thersex. 


Shipped  anywhere. 


815  to  820. 


iipi _  _ 

FRANK  GAMEL,  Pine  Grove  Farm,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

Wanfed-20  Holstein  HeifersTSir 

Due  April-M.ay.  Mention  lowest  price,  spot  cash,  de¬ 
livered  Catskill  or  Grand  Gorge,  N.Y.  F.  KUNST.WinJham,  N.T. 


High  Grade  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

to  820,  Ship  anywhere.  Purebred  registered  Hoi- 
tteius,  all  ages.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  writifor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenango.N.Y. 


C 


HORSES 


Xji  X3 


MARE  MULE  COLT 

Three  years  old,  black,  good  size,  sound,  nice 
mover,  perfectly  gentle.  PRICE,  8200. 

S.  H.  POMEROY,  R.  D.  1,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  establi.thed  1891.  Send  lOo 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
THE  8HADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton.  0. 

Shetland 

nerd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S. 


DOGS 


FARM 

from  Pedigreed  Stock.  2  Males,  1  Female,  $8  each. 
1  Airedale  female,  5  months  old,  $15.  1  yearly  fe¬ 
male,  beaut,  $40.  D.  Pomeroy,  Lockport,  N.Y. 

For  Salo-S“o‘Yl"i  J’fK  Castrated  Male  “o“r 

Price,  $50.  Peter  J.  Wagner,  North  Oranch,  Sullivan  Co. ,N.  Y. 


Airedales  and  Collies  i 

pupi,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matroiis.  I,arge  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 


AYRSHIRES 


ANIMALSforsale 

Run  mostly  light,  $76  and  up.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everything  "uarauteed  that  leaves 
tlie  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


GUERNSEYS 


fyuernsevs 


lJUallty  Guernsey  Product* 

The  hlghent  Natural  Golden  Yollow  color,  dolfefoua  Indi¬ 
vidual  flavor*  and  h*gh  content  of  butter  fat— coxnblna  to 


Writ*  for  In¬ 
formation  rela- 
tiva  tOdGuornaeya 

to 

American 
Guernsey  Cattle 
Club 

Box  R 

Peterboro,  N.  H. 

ax  in  I  I  I  I  I  1  11  f  l  l 


THORNLIEBANK 

GUERNSEYS 

A  Tried,  Double  May  Rose  Bull 

Sired  by  Golden  Secret  of  Thornliebank, 
out  of  an  advanced  register  i\Iay  Rose  cow. 

A  bull  of  individual  merit,  whoie  get  have 
established  his  quality  as  a  fire.  Priced 
to  afford  the  constructive  breeder,  a  rare 
opportunity.. 

We  also  have  ready  for  delivery,  two  fine 
bull  calves  by  our  herd  *irc,  out  of  cows 
with  splendid  Advanced  Registerrecords. 

THORNLIEBANK  FARMS 

Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


“Oaks  Farm  Guernseys” 

FOR  .SALE--Seven  months  old,  tuberculin  tested. 

Nugget’s  Primrose,  who  has  a  record  of 
15,4;!6-lhs.niilk,  706-)bs.  fat  as  a  Junior  two-year-old. 
Dam  of  thiscalf  i.s  nowon  testandshouldmake  near¬ 
ly  500  pounds  of  fat.  Calf  is  growthy,  light  faw?i, 
o  'J®*®  masculine  in  appearance.  Price,  $150. 
bend  for  pedigree  and  see  what  his  brother  did  and 
Wiis  sold  for.  WALTER  S,  KERR.  Mgr..  Cohatief.  M..i. 

For  Salc-Rcfl.  and  Grade  GUERNSEYS 

FOREST  DALE  FARM 

2  A.  R.  cows  bred  to  our  herd  sire,  Jethro’s  Masher  oi 

Forestdale,  39162,  each  .  $500 

1  thoroughbred  cow  without  A.  It.  record,  same 

breeding  . 450 

1  thoroughbredheifer  from  A.R.  dam,  6  mos.  old.,  350 

2  thoroughbred  bulls;  one  from  A.  R.  dam,  at .  1  OO 

and  other  at . i  00 

7  grade  cows,  5-yrs.  old,  sired  by  Lorier’s  Masher, 

16522,  and  l)re<i  to  above  herd  sire .  .  1  50 

I  grade  cow  7-yrs.  old,  bred  to  herd  sire. .. .  ’’  150 

RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST,  Amsterdam.  N,  Y. 

Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

Here  is  a  Show  Bull  born  Oct.  27,  1917. 
The  graudsiro  is  a  brother  of  the  former 
World’s  Champion  Dolly  Dimple  with  a 
record  of  906  lbs.  of  butter  fat  in  a  year.  Price 
delivered,  including  registration  papers,  $100. 

G.  G.  Burlingame,  care  The  Farmers’  Bureau,  Inc. 

150  Nassau  Street.  New  York  City 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

Two  Grandsons  of  Gov.  of  the  Chene,  out  of  A.  R, 
Cows.  One  ready  for  service— a  show  bull.  Two 
hy  a  grandson  of  the  May  liose 
13ull,  Border  Raider,  All  at  Fanner’s  prices.  Send 
for  price  list.  ARDMORE  FARM.  Glen  Spey.  N.  Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C,  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N,  Y. 


For  Sale— Two  Reg.  Guernsey  Heifer  Calves 

One  cow  bred  to  Bull  traces  7  times  to  May  Rose  II.  Herd 
tuberculin  tested.  A.  J.  FELL,  West  Point,  Penn. 

Rnnrn9AuRiill  FOR  SALE.  B*y  m  ond’g  Boy 
buornsey  DUII  (20014).  Slre.Oak  Shore  (14957) ;  Danf 
Imp.  Raymond’s  Darling  (29400).  Well  marked. 
Price  reasonable.  0.  A.  REED.  Melrose, Rensselaer  Co., N.V.' 

New  York  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn.  “o?k'^?o® 

Send  for  list.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN.  Sec..  Glens  Falls.  N.y! 


MISCELLANEOUS  .-. 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Premier  dual-purpose  catti*  of  the  world. 
Over  fifty  he:\d  in  nerd.  All  registered  stock. 
Many  imported.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  •  Wa*hing«envlll«,  N.  V. 

Aharfloon  beef  breed  for  profit.  Reduce  cost 
HUOl  UOOII  for  labor  and  equipment.  Easy  feeders. 

Circular  free  with  pictures  and  particu¬ 
lar*.  C.  W,  ECKiRUT,  31  Nassau  St.,  Naw  Tark 


Angus 


FnrSiilfl  nrFvrhsinfffl  percheron  ok 
roroaie  orexenange  Heavy  draft  horses 

4Rpff  ilpr9pvrinw$  2.«<i3reg.  Holstein  Cowg 
w  I\eg.  uersoj  OOWS  y(,.  Buyers  Farm,  Williamsville,  N.lf. 


ForSale- 


B Yearling  Ewes 


Western 

CROSS-BRED  _ 

due  to  drop  Iambs  this  Spring.  Selected  especially  for 
Eastern  Farm  conditions.  Ewes  can  be  examined  at 
I  BuffaloStockYards.  Price, $21.  F.O.B.  Buffalo, N.Y. 
j  I.XTEKSTiTE  LIYESrOCK  COMl'A.NT,  la«.,  Selkirk,  N.  T. 
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\bvir  Daughter  and  an  Empire 

can  positively  relieve  you  of  the  tiresome,  irksome  dis¬ 
agreeable  task  of  milking.  You  and  your  sons  can  spend 
more  time  in  the  fields  both  morning  and  evening. 


Empire  Milking  Machines  are  so 
simple — so  easy  to  operate — that  a 
boy  or  girl  can  milk  the  entire  herd 
with  it  in  less  time  than  it  took  you 
and  your  hired  hands. 

Hard  milkers  or  easy  milkers — nerv¬ 
ous  or  calm  cows  — large  or  small 
teats — even  oruneven  udders — make 
no  difference  to  the  Empire.  It 
milks  them  all.  And  the  teat  cups 
stay  on  without  surcingles. 


The  New  Empire  Super- Simple 
Pulsator  has  no  piston.  Nothing 
to  wear  and  lose  vacuum.  Its  action 
is  regular  and  positive,  gentle  and 
soothing  to  the  cow.  Usually  pro¬ 
duces  greater  milk  flow  and  length¬ 
ens  period  of  lactation. 

Learn  the  details.  Have  the  Em¬ 
pire  dealer  in  your  locality  give  you 
a  demonstration.  Write  for  our 
1918  Catalog  No.  23, 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

BLOOMFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

Chicago,  III.  Denver,  Colo.  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg,  Can. 


Also  manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream  Separators,  Gasoline  Engines  and  Farm  Electric  Plants 


IL.KING  MACIHINE: 


-K  •  .«-K  *  -  .P-K:  *  B-IC  -  J3'K  -  J0-K  *  13-^.  *  *  J5-K, *  J5  K. •  JB'K *  J8-K.  *  .O-JC  *  S  K 


Clean  and  Cleat 
aa  Water 


For  Contagious  Abortion 

Thorough  uso  of  B-K  as  outlined  in  our  Bulletin  62,  “Contagious  Abortion,”  is  the  surest  in^ns 
known  of  controlling  Contagious  Abortion,  preventing  Barrenness,  and  removing  Retained  After¬ 
birth, 

Complete  irrigation  of  the  uterus  and  vaginal  tract  is  easy  with  B-K.  _B-K  kills  the  infMting 
germs  and  foul  odors — heals  the  uterus — removes  the  slime  and  acid — no  irritation  no  straining. 
B-K  is  much  more  effective  and  safer  to  use  than  lysol,  carbolic  ^id,  Lugol  8  solution  or  coal-tar  ois- 
nfectants,  which  do  not  cleanse  the  uterus,  bnt  make  it  more  acid. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  B-K,  send  us  his  name.  General  Laboratories 


Awarded 
Gold  Medal  \ 
Pan.-Pac.  Expo. 


FREE  BULLETINS:  Send  for  complete  information —  Sp^ 
cial  trial  offer”  and  bulletins  No.  52,  “Contagious  Abortion, 
and  No.  136,“Calf  Scours." 


2744  So.  Dickinson  St. 
Madison,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


iJ-K* 


XI  -K  *  3-K  -  .3  tC  * .2-lC '  J0-K  -  JB-K.  •  .B-K:  '  -  XI'K  -  K.  *  JB'K.  ♦  ,B-K. '  •  .B  K 


CALVES  relish  and  thrive  upon 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal,  the  milk  sub¬ 
stitute.  They  increase  in  size  and  weight 
rapidly;  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  no  indiges¬ 
tion— no  scouring. 

Blatchford’s 
Calf  Meal 

should  l>o  used  to  push  the  calf  fonvard  to  a  grain  diet. 
Tnis  important  move  is  more  essential  now  than  ever. 

Write  for  Booklet 

i-  Calves  at  the 

Smallest  Cost.”  If  you  -aise  any  calves  write  for 
the  booklet.  It  is  mailed  without  cost. 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  S4.  Waiikeean,  III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


V  Chr.  Hansen’s  / 
Preparations 

Used  by  champions  and  e.xpertsevery- 
wliere,  forcheese  and  butter  making. 
Pure,  concentrated,  easy  to  use, 
always  dependable. 

Hansen’s  Rennet  Tablets  for 
Cheese  making;  Cheese  Color 
Tablets;  Danish  Butter  Color  and 
Junket  Brand  Buttermilk  Tablets. 

At  most  drug  and  grocery  stores,  or 
direct,  postpaid.  Send  for  valuable 
free  literature  on  Cheese  Making. 
CHR.  HANSEN’S  LABORATORY,  Inc. 
Box  17  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


The  grreat  heal-  ing  ointment  that  thou¬ 

sands  of  dairymen  swear  by.  Used  with  quick 
effect  on  Caked  Bag,  likely  to  occur  when  a 
cow  freshens:  also  splendid  for  all  udder  sores, 
cut*,  chaps,  bruises,  cracks,  bunches  or  inflam¬ 
mation.  Bag  Balm  protects,  penetrates  and 
induces  quick,  normal  healing.  Keep  a  box  on 
band  constantly. 

Sold  la  big  60c.  packages  by  feed  dealers  and  drug, 
gists.  Writ*  for  froo  booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles.^' 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  LyndonvIlle.Vt. 


At  Their  Work  and  Play 

We  have  another  group  of  children  this 
week,  as  usual.  The  pictures  are  sent 
from  all  corners  of  the  country,  for  the 
child  crop  is  surely  very  well  distributed. 
There  is  something  a  little  unusual  about 
those  three  Pennsylvania  children  shown 
at  Fig.  308.  Some  weeks  ago  we  printed 
an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a 
man  in  Connecticut,  who  signed  himself 


of  such  fellows  who  have  come  under  our 
observation. 

Then  there  is  another  youngster  at 
Fig.  301.  who  certainly  will  not  grow 
up  to  be  anything  like  “‘Willie  Boy.” 
This  is  little  Thelma,  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Edwin  Parmiter  of  Cortland 
County,  N.  Y.  In  a  large  class  of  babies 
at  the  Cortland  County  Fair  this  one 
ranked  as  a  1.000%  baby.  She  was  a 
jierfeet  specimen  of  small  humanity,  and 


The  Young  Poultry  Feeder.  Fig  SOO 

“Willie  Boy.”  This  man  undertook  to 
make  fun  of  farmers,  saying  that  they 
were  worn  out,  slow  and  generally  twist¬ 
ed  up,  without  snap  or  push.  That 
caught  the  eye  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Dayton,  who 
makes  the  proposition  that  he  is  a  farmer 
engaged  in  paying  for  a  farm,  and  he  is¬ 
sues  a  challenge  to  “Willie  Boy.”  He 
s  lys  he  will  wrestle  with  him.  box  with 
biin.  run  him  :i  race,  or  engage  in  any 


City  Boy  and  the  Calf.  Fig.  303 

probably  about  as  healthy  and  well¬ 
shaped  a  child  as  you  can  find  anywhere 
in  that  section.  That’s  what  you  may 
call  a  milk-fed  baby,  and  there  are  some 
ten  millions  of  little  ones  in  the  country, 
every  one  of  which  ought  to  have  a  i.uart 
of  good  milk  per  day.  What  a  bunch  of 
humanity  that  would  make,  and  what  a 
market  for  the  dairymen. 

The  girl  shown  at  Fig.  .302  might  per¬ 
haps  not  care  to  be  put  in  the  child  class, 


Among  the  Children 


I  1,000  Per  Cent  Baby  From  Cortland,  K.  Y.  Fig.  301 


Mthor  contest;  and.  best  of  all.  he  will  but  we  want  to  print  this  picture  to 
:  match  his  three  children  with  any  three  show  what  a  girl  can  do  in  these  war 
that  “Willie  Bov”  may  have  in  his  fam-  times.  This  girl  is  using  the  Iron  Age 
i’.y.  We  never  saw  Mr.  Dayton,  and  do  hand  cultivator  among  her  flowers.  Ihis 
not  know  how  he  would  cohie  out  in  such  will  enable  her  to  take  care  of  a  large 
a  contest,  but  we  are  ready  to  back  him  garden  without  too  much  hand  work  with 
i  particularly  in  his  last  proposition  of  the  hoe.  Many  a  child  cau  help  this  year, 

I  showing  up  with  the  children.  If  “Willie  especially  on  the  lighter  soil,  by  working 
j  I’oy”  has  anything  to  match  these  three  such  an  implement.^  By  starting  in  time, 

'  youngsters,  he  is  very  different  from  most  and  keeping  it  going,  she  can  tear  the 


Doing  Her  Bit  Among  the  Floicers.  Fig.  302 
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ground  up,  keep  down  the  weeds,  and 
be  of  great  help  in  the  crop.  Some  people 
will  say  that  the  children  ought  to  be  at 
work  in  something  more  useful,  rather 
than  in  raising  flowers.  \Ye  must  not, 
however,  forget  that  in  times  like  these 
flowers  and  things  of  beauty  should  not 
be  entirely  neglected.  There  are  trying 
times  ahead  of  us  all,  and  we  have  got 


Walh  RUjJit  In.  Fig.  305 

cultivator  and  plow.  That  went  well 
enough  until  we  came  to  the  apple  trees, 
which  we  usually  found  in  the  garden 
and  field.  It  always  seems  as  if  old 
Dick  had  a  grudge  against  us,  for  when¬ 
ever  he  came  anywhere  near  a  low  limb 
he  put  on  extra  speed  so  as  to  throw  us 
off  against  the  limb  if  he  could. 

You  might  not  think  it,  but  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  shown  at  Fig.  307  the  baby  is  being 
held  by  her  aunt.  It  is  not  often  that 
you  see  exactly  such  a  combination  as 
this,  but  I  have  often  thought  that  these 
young  children  who  are  actually  uncles 
and  aunts  to  real  babies  must  grow  up 


with  Quite  an  idea  of  their  own  dignity. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  303  comes  from 
Southern  Michigan.  Mr.  H.  E.  Merritt 
tells  us  this  is  a  city  boy  on  the  farm,! 
looking  over  the  calf.  The  city  child 
when  he  first  comes  out  of  town  is,  of 
course,  entirely  new  to  the  country,  and 
some  of  the  blunders  these  children  make 
in  trying  to  size  up  the  animals  and 
plants  are  very  laughable  to  country  peo¬ 
ple.  I  heard  of  some  city  children  who 
went  out  to  visit  a  friend  in  the  country, 
and  when  no  one  was  watching  them 
they  went  out  in  the  garden  and  cut  all 
the  blossoms  off  the  .squash  vines,  as  they 
thought  those  flowers  were  very  pretty. 


Cut  Out  the  Young  fihoots.  Fig.  SO/f 

to  have  the  sentiment  of  the  flowers  as 
well  as  the  wheat  bread  and  the  meat  in 
order  to  carry  us  through. 

There,  is  another  case  at  Fig.  30G,  where 
the  children  are  helping  in  these  war 
times.  The  white  horse  has  come  back 
from  the  field  for  his  nooning,  and  the 
children  have  climbed  on  his  back  to  help 
him  along  a  little.  Y"ou  can  easily  see 
that  they  are  all  three  listening  to  the 
dinner  horn.  The  forenoon  work  out  in 
the  sun  has  given  them  an  appetite.  It 
may  be  a  meatless  meal  that  they  are 
waiting  for.  but  at  any  rate  they  will 
enjoy  it  and  go  back  again  ready  to  help 
the  country.  Those  two  children  are 
having  the  time  of  their  life  on  that  old 
horse.  ^lany  of  us  who  are  now  grown 
up  used  to  have  to  ride  the  horse  to  the 


A  TAttle  Aunt  and  Her  'Niece.  Fig.  307 

That  boy  in  the  picture  will  finally  get 
a  little  closer  to  that  calf.  Perhaps  he 
will  undertake  to  pat  him  on  the  head 
and  call  him  “good  bossy.”  Then  all  of 
a  sudden  that  calf  will  bunt  up  his  head, 
strike  the  city  boy  somewhere,  and  over 
he  will  go  flat  on  the  ground.  Most  of 
us  who  live  in  the  country  have  seen  a 
calf  with  his  nose  down  into  a  pail  of 
milk,  apparently  drinking  through  his 
mouth  and  both  nostrihs.  Some  city  man 
or  woman  will  stand  in  front  of  the  calf, 
perhaps  quoting  poetry  about  the  beauti¬ 
ful  creature.  All  of  a  sudden  the  calf 
lifts  his  head  and  blows  a  pint  or  so 


Three  Prize  Penn.<iylvania  Children 


Fig. 


30 'i 


of  milk  out  of  his  nose.  Thei'e  is  no 
more  i)oetry  mentioned  about  the  calf 
that  day. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  304  was  taken  in 
Maryland,  just  before  the  trees  began 
to  leaf  out_.  The  photographer  writes 
that  she  thinks  it  is  about  time  to  re¬ 
move  the  young  “shoots”  from  the  tree.s, 
and  probably  that  is  right.  IIow  chil¬ 
dren  do  like  to  climb  trees !  Most  of  us 
who  look  back  a  good  many  years  to  the 
farm,  remember  how  we  used  to  go  down 
to  the  meadow  and  climb  a  birch  tree, 
get  hold  of  the  top  of  it  and  swing  down 
to  the  ground.  That  was  even  more 
fun  than  tilting  on  a  board  laid  across  a 
barrel.  .1.  T.  Trowbridge  has  written  a 
poem  about  this  swinging  on  a  birch 
tree,  and  it  brings  back  memories  to 


The  Thing  Noio  on  the  Mind  Is  Dinner.  Fig.  306 


Buy  Lumber*  and  Building  HateHals 
From  Our  Calaloo'  Save  IS  to  30  <yb 


r 
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The  BENNETT  LUMBER  COMPANY  is  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  Lumber  District,  The  forests  of  Canada  and  the 
U.  S.  are  at  our  doors.  We  buy  vast  quantities  and  stock  our 
huge  yards  whenever  market  is  low,  and  are  at  all  times  prepared  to 
undersell  anyone  anywhere  on  lumber  or  building  material  of  all  kinds. 

OUR  PRICKS  ARK  Y/^HOUKSALK  PRICKS — the  lowest  possible  wholesale 
prices  in  the.  United  States — and  whether  you  are  a  dealer,  a  farmer,  a 
contractor,  or  a  builder — if  you  need  lumber  or  building  materials,  *  in 
large  or  small  quantities,  you  can  save  money  by  buying  from  us. 

Our  Prices  Are  the  Same  to  Everyone 

OUR  CATALOG  KXPLAINS  FULLY  our  policy,  quotes  our  rock-bottom 
prices,  sets  forth  our  iron-clad  guarantee  and  completely  describes  the 
lumber  and  building  materials  we  sell. 

WE  WANT  YOU  TO  COMPARE  OUR  PRICES 

THAT’S  THK  BKST  PROOF  ANYONK  CAN  HAVK.  Get  as  many  quo¬ 
tations  as  you  want  on  the  goods  needed,  then  send  for  our  catalog — see 
for  yourself  the  big  saving  our  prices  provide.  You’ll  never  buy  any¬ 
where  else  after  you  once  buy  from  Bennett.  The  saving  and  the  high 
quality  lumber  and  building  material  we  sell  have  brought  us  thousands 
of  steady  customers  in  Maine,' New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  New  York.  We  are  sure  just  one  order  will 
make  you  a  steady  customer  too. 

If  You  Aro  in  flio  Mnricpf  M  b  k  r,  lath,  shinglks, 

11  lou m  me  iTiarKei  ror  doors,  windows,  intkrior 

FINISH,  FRAMKS,  CLAPBOARDS.  PAINT,  WALL-BOARD  or  ROOFING 
—  no  matter  whether  you  need  several  carloads  or  only  a  limited  quantity, 
send  for  our  catalog.  If  you  dori’t,  you’re  going  to  lose  money  you  could 
save  —  and  during  war  time,  wasting  money  is  far  from  being  patriotic. 

Send  Us  the  COUPON  Below.  Catalog  Will  be  Forwarded  by  Return  Mail. 

Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc 

60  Main  Street,  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

_  PRICE  REGULATORS  OF 

■->Jl  building  materials  ^ 


a: 


.  CATALOG  COUPON  —  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  60  Main  St.,  N.  Tonawanda,  N.Y  } 
i  Send  immediately  “Price  Regulator  Catalog”  to  '  '  I 

!  I 


I 

I 

I _ 


name . P.  o. 


STATE. 


•  P.  O.  Bo 


* . R.  F.  D .  e 


Lightning  Can’t  Strike 

If  Shinn  Gets  There  First 

Shinn-Flat  is  the  modern  scientific  Lightning  Conductor. 

It  consists  of  pure  copper  wire  woven  in  the  form  of 
^  cabins,  one  inch  in  width. 

A  buMdine  is  dangeroua  during  a  storm  because  it  is  heavily 
charged  with  electricityfrom  the  ground.  Shinn-Flat  makes 
It  easy  for  the  electricity  to  gradually  pass  from  the  building 
and  ground  into  the  atmosphere  above  —  rendering  the 

-  building  safe. 


Woven  in  a  flat 
nbbon-like  form, 
1  in.  wide.  Controls 
electrical  energy, 
reduces  impedance, 
prevents  side  flashes. 


Bonded  Protection  from 
liightning.  Shinn-Flat  is  the 

only  Lightning  Conductor  manu¬ 
factured  that  is  covered  by  a  Cash 
Bond,  issued  direct  to  you  by  a 
large  Independent  Bonding  Co. 
insuring  that  Lightning  will 
not  strike. 

Every  one  knows  that  if 
Shinn-Flat  did  not  afford 
absolute  protection,  no 
Bonding  Company 
would  take  the  risk. 

Book  on  Lightning 
Cause  and  Con¬ 
trol  sent  free. 


These  Men  Know 

The  U.S.VVeather  Bureau  says;  “Wide 
metal  ribbon  is  a  better  conductor  of  Light¬ 
ning  discharges  than  the  same  amount  of 
metal  in  the  form  of  either  a  cylinder  braided 
or  twisted  conductor.” 

Dr.  Steinmeta  says:  “For  high  frequency  dis¬ 
charges,  flat  copper  ribbon  offers  much  smaller 
resistance  than  round  wire.” 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  says:  “Thin  ribbons  show  distinct 
advantage  over  round  rod.” 

Don’t  Wait  UntU  Lightning  Strikes 

Get  the  genuine  scientific  Protection  —  Shinn- 
,  It  IS  applied  at  reasonable  expense  to  any 
building— rendering  it  absolutely  free  from  danger. 

W.  C.  Shinn  Company 

1658  Monadnock  Bldg.  Chicago,  Illinois 


ROSS 


SILO  FILLERS 

Whatever  your  requirements  are  we  have  a  size  to  suit,  4  H.  P. 

- - and  Larger. 

.We  can  show  you  The  Ross  will  operate 
With  Less  Power  and  Less  Speed  and  still 
produce  Larger  Capacity.  Our  selling 
plans  make  this  possible. 


No  Limit  to  our  Guarantee  because  there  is  No 
I  Limit  to  the  ability  of  The  Ross.  Write  your  own 
guarantee  if  you  please. 

1  Buy  now.  Cost  you  Less.  You  can  have  the  ma- 
1  chine  any  time  without  Cash  Investment  in  full 
,  „  prior  to  Silo  Filling  Time. 

THE  E.  W.  R<»S  CO.,  Box  113,  Springfield,  Ohio.  68  Years’  Experience 
Macninery  and  Repairs  carried  at  conoenient  points 


Subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

(Two  One  Year  Subscriptions  to  Two  DIFFERENT  Addresses) 

This  Transparent  Handle  Name  Knife 

Vour  Name 
and  Address 
will  be  printed 
and  shown  as 
sample. 

1^  ^  NOVELTY,  but  it  is  a  good  Pocket  Knife.  The  knife  has  two 

P°!«‘  and  one  pen.  Half  polished  German  Silver  bolster, 
j  nr^s  lining,  3/4-inch  Celluloid  handle.  The  material  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  the 

English  Crucible  Steel.  Each  blade  bears  the  trade 
'Y*i"=h  in  Itself  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  contains  nothing  but 
the  very  highest  grade  of  material,  and  is  of  the  best  workmanship. 

This  Knife  will  not  be  given  with  subscriptions— they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place  or  cash) 
to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  acting  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indicated. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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HOOVER-IZE 

Your  Threshing 


The  national  food  dictatorhas 
exactly  the  plan  you  want  in 
threshing.  Prevent  waste,  save 
food,  increase  production.  His 
plan  would  say,  thresh  clean-~ 
save  all  your  grain — don’t  lose  a 
single  bushel  to  the  straw  stack. 
This  job  would  be  an  easy  one 
if  all  threshing  was  done  with  a 

Red  River 
Special 

It  beats  out  the  grain.  The  Big 
Cylinder,  the  “Man  Behind  the 
Gun”  and  the  Beating  Shakers 

Save  the  Fanners’  Thresh  Bill 

Saving:  grrain  is  easier  and  costs  less 
than  growing:  it.  And  every  bushel  you 
save  increases  your  profits  more  than 
ever  before.  Prices  were  never  hiffher— 
and  never  was  g:ra  in  more  badly  needed. 
Y our  boys  are  at  the  front— be  sure  they 
will  be  fed.  Save  your  g:rain  crop  by 
threshing:  it  with  a  Red  River  SpeciaL 
Write  for  circular. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1843 

Builders  Exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe* 
cial  Threshers.  Wind  Stackers,  Peedcrs, 
Steam  and  Oil-Gaa  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


jmM 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orcliard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers’  big  questions. 

How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant* 
ingr  potatoes?  How  make  high 
pricM  seed  go  farthest  ?  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  of  high  priced  seed. 

Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 

Every  seed  piece  m  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni¬ 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  We  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.  Send  \ 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

BatemanM’f’gCo.,  Box  2B,,  Grenlocli, N. J. 


The  3  walls  of  Craine  patented 
silos  insure  strength,  perma¬ 
nency  and  perfect  silage;  keep 
warmth  in  and  cold  out. 
“Crainelox”  patent  covering 
does  away  with  bother  of  iron 
hoops  and  provides  best  insur 
ance  against  wind  and  weather. 
Old  stave  silos  can  be  made  in¬ 
to  new,  permanent,  3-wall  silos 
at  one-half  cost  of  a  r.ew  silo. 
Send  for  Catalog,  prices,  terms 
and  Agency  Offer 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  110  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


S  GREEI  MOUNTtlll  SILOS 

H  are  built  for  the  man  who 
knowsquality.  Staves  dipped 
M  incresote  preservative;  bound 
H  by  extra  strong  hoops.  Safe- 
M  like  doors  keep  silage  sweet. 
Anchorage  system  prevents 
blowing  over. 

Write  for  folder.  Order 
early  and  save  tnanev. 

THE  CREAMERT  PACKAGE  MFO.  CO. 
33G  NmI  St.,  Rulland,  Vt. 


Get  tliis  Free  Book 


Write  today  and  got 
this  wonderful  book 
about  silage  and  dairy 
profit.  Tells  why  Harder 
Silos  are  big  money  earn, 
ers.  Send  postal  now  to 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  11  CtoblesklU,  K.  Y. 


u 


NTTED 
ST 


Excels  in  aOSE  SKIMMING 
Excels  in  BIG  CAPACITY 
Excels  in  EASY  aEANlNG 
Excels  in  EASY  RUNNING 


Try»  then  buy  the  great  ‘U.  S.’  _ 

And  dairy  troubles  will  grow  less. 


PLANTS 

“U.  S.  Light, 

Bright — white- 
just  Right  I” 

Daylight  all  time  in  home.  Will 
wash,  chum,  fan,  toast,  supply 
electric  flat  iron,  save  hxmdreds  of 
steps,  provide  water  all  over  the 
house.  Operating  cost  low.  A  com¬ 
fort  and  a  joy. 

Greatest  thing  out  for  the  farm 
Ask  for  full  particulars 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALLS.  VT. 

Chicago,  111*  Balt  Lake  City*  Utah 
]*ortlaiid,  Ore.  Oakland,  CuL 


UNADILLA  SILOS 
On  t\\e  Best  oi  Farms 


Unadilla  users  are  its  greatest  endorsers. 
And  no  better  testimonial  ot  its  superior¬ 
ity  is  needed  than  its  long  list  of  promi¬ 
nent  users.  The  Unadilla  wins  out  among 
the  nation’s  most  suocessfiil  dairymen  and 
stockmen  as  it  won  out  with  N.  Y. 

State,  U.  S.  Government  and  County 
Farms. 

To  insure  delivery,  to  get  special 
discount  on 
early  orders 
—send  note 
for  catalog, 
prices,ageucy 
oflEer. 

Box  C 


Clf  SAVE  MONEY 

OlLiVyiD  by  buying  NOW. 

Ltimber  is  hard  to  get  and  price  is 
climbing  higher.  Ulbernl  cosh 
and  early  shipment  discounts. 
Take  no  chances  on  late  del¬ 
iveries  this  year.  A  Globe 
Silo  isyourbestbetthisyear. 
Adjustable  door-frame  with 
ladder  combined.  6-foot 
extension  Roof  makes  com¬ 
plete  silo  with  less  expense. 
Window  free. 

Huy  Now— Ship  Now— Pay 
Now — Save  Now — Write  Now. 


GLOBE  SILO  CO..  2-12  Willow  SL,  Sidney.  N.Y. 


many  people  who  had  their  <?nildhood  ol 
a  Yankee  farm. 

The  little  fellow  at  Fig.  300  is  Melvin 
B.  Toal,  who  is  said  to  live  “somewhere 
in  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.”  This  little 
fellow  is  doing  his  bit  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  new  poultry  ruling  may  be 
playing  havoc  with  most  chicken  men, 
and  the  high  cost  of  feed  may  be  giving 
them  sleepless  nights,  but  this  little  fel¬ 
low  with  his  hands  in  the  feed  pail  is  not 
troubled  with  any  regrets  or  fears.  He 
is  a  good  feeder,  and  he  is  going  to  see 
that  those  white  hens  get  w’hat  they  need, 
and  a  little  more. 

The  little  fellow  W’ith  the  overalls  at 
Fig.  305  belongs  to  Henry  Field  of 
Iowa.  This  boy  is  sitting  in  front  of  the 
house,  extending  a  hearty  welcome  to  all 
who  pa.ss  that  way.  He  looks  like  an¬ 
other  milk-fed  hoy,  and  the  world  would 
be  better  o£f,  more  Libert.v  bonds  w'ould 
be  bought,  and  there  would  be  a  finer 
spirit  in  the  country  if  there  was  .just 
such  a  little  fellow  as  this  in  every  farm 
home  in  the  land. 


Using  the  Leftovers 

All  this  talk  about  saving  food  makes 
me  think  of  a  true  story  that  happened 
in  1863.  Two  old  men  were  discussing  a 
distressing  accident  in  the  neighborhood, 
where  a  young  mother  had  severely  scald¬ 
ed  her  three-year-old  child  b.v  throwing 
the  hot  water  that  she  had  freshened 
some  meat  in,  out  of  the  open  window, 
under  which  the  little  one  chanced  to  be. 

“Needn’t  tell  me  she  ain’t  a  thriftless 
wench,’’  said  one  old  man.  “Ef  .she’d  been 
as  savin’  as  my  old  ’oman  she’d  ’a’  set 
that  water  away  and  maybe  got  enough 
fat  off  of  it  to  ’a’  made  a  pie.  besides 
cookin’  beans  or  biled  dinner  in  the  water, 
or  else  put  it  in  the  soup  pot.’’ 

There  was  a  time  when  this  little  story 
illustrated  the  height  of  stinginess  to  me, 
but  the  events  of  the  past  year  have  so 
changed  my  viewpoint  that  I  now  do 
heartily  admire  this  brave  pioneer  woman. 
It  makes  me  wish  to  tell  you  some  of  the 
things  I  have  learned  about  saving.  Our 
family  is  very  fond  of  pigs’  feet  in  any 
form,  and  rather  inclined  to  overeat  when 
they  are  served.  Last  week  I  cooked  two 
legs  and  feet,  five  of  us  eating  all  W’e 
wished  for  dinner,  and  had  a  small  plate¬ 
ful  sliced  very  thin  for  supper.  For  sup¬ 
per  the  next  night  I  clipped  up  fine  two 
“souse”  that  had  been  cooked  with  the 
other  meat,  about  two  cupfuls  of  the 
other  meat,  and  several  sour  cucumber 
pickles,  mixing  well  and  putting^  in  a 
small,  rather  deep  dish.  Next  I  skimmed 
the  broth  and  got  one  cup  of  shortening, 
which  was  enough  for  a  big  batch  of  oat¬ 
meal  cookies.  Next  I  reduced  the  broth  a 
little  W'ith  water,  seasoning  well  and 
poured  on  enough  to  cover  the  meat  and 
pickle  and  set  away  to  cool.  When  cold 
I  cut  in  slices  and  had  plenty  for  two 
meals  for  four  of  us. 

Another  very  appetizing  supper  dish  i.s 
made  by  covering  bottom  of  di.sh  with  bits 
of  meat  and  chopped  beet  pickle,  whole 
hard-boiled  eggs  in  center,  more  meat  and 
pickle,  and  covering  with  well-seasoned 
broth  in  which  gelatine  has  been  dissolved. 
The  red  of  the  beet,  combined  W’ith  the 
white  and  yellow  of  the  egg,  when  sliced, 
is  very  pretty,  as  well  as  tasty.  ^  Out  of 
the  remaining  broth  I  made  a  nice  vege¬ 
table  soup  b.v  adding  sliced  onions,  po¬ 
tatoes,  a  bit  of  cabbage  and  a  cup  of  oat¬ 
meal. 

For  breakfast  we  had  “meat  pancakes, 
as  the  children  call  them,  made  of  one 
cup  of  finely  ground  meat,  one  egg  for 
each  person,  one  tablespoonfiil  of  flour, 
salt  to  taste.  The  eggs  were  beaten  very 
light  before  adding  to  the  meat  and  baked 
in  cakes  on  griddle.  Six  meals  and  a 
hatch  of  cookies  from  two  “pig  legs”  is 
not  so  had.  is  it? 

We  are  also  very  fond  of  scalloped  pota¬ 
toes,  hut  did  not  think  we  would  be  “do¬ 
ing  our  hit”  if  w’e  used  the  butter  that 
we  usually  used  to  fix  them  w’ith.  Now, 
instead  of  butter,  I  use  finely  chopped  salt 
pork,  and  the  potatoes  are  really  fine,  too. 
Chicken  fat  is  saved  to  grease  baking  tins 
with,  as  it  is  oily,  and  it  goes  farther  than 
lard  or  other  grease. 

Now’,  last,  hilt  not  least,  have  you  ever 
tried  “potato  broth”?  At  first  I  was 
skeptical,  but  now  I  am  a  “potato  broth” 
crank.  It  saves  work  when  used  for  sup¬ 
per,  and  one  always  has  something  to 
make  a  howFof  soup  of  if  someone  comes, 
cold  and  hungry.  There  are  any  number 
of  ways  to  vary  taste  of  same,  and  the 
foundation  is  the  water  drained  from 
boiled  potatoes,  sometimes  mashing  a  few 
of  the  potatoes  and  adding  to  it  If  you 
wish  soup  in  a  hurry,  put  on  stove  to 
heat,  season  well  with  salt,  pepper  and 
butter  and  add  a  w’ell-beaten  egg,  cooking 
just  long  enough  to  set  the  egg.  We 
especiallv  like  it  w’ith  a  hit  of  onion 
cooked  in  it,  a  little  top  milk  added  at 
the  very  last  minute,  and  served  with  all 
the  “war  bread”  and  johnny  cake  crusts 
and  crumbs  that  vre  can  drum  out  of  the 
bread  box,  lightly  buttered  and  dried  crisp 
on  the  pancake  griddle  in  the  oven. 

Another  quick  soup  is  made  by  adding 
extract  of  beef  or  “kitchen  bouquet”  when 
hot.  Don’t  forget  to  put  in  that  dish  of 
chicken  gravy,  mashed  potato  or  cooked 
rice  that  was  left  from  dinner,  or  else  the 
dish  of  oatmeal  that  Johnuy  left  this 
morning.  After  one  begins  to  use  the 
“broth,”  innumerable  ways  will  suggest 
themselves,  and  I  find  soups  not  only 
nourishing  but  cheaper  than  anything 
else,  as  one  can  use  nearly  all  left-overs. 

Michigan.  MRS.  M.  KENNEDY. 


Our  Country  Needs 
Livestock  and  Poultry 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

for 

FARM  SANITATION 

win  keep  livestock  and 
Poultry  healthy. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

EASY  TO  USE. 
EFHCIENT.  ECONOMICAL. 

Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice  and  Mites; 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches, 
and  Common  Skin  Diseases. 

PREVENTS  HOG  CHOLERA. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS  ON 
POULTRY  AND  LIVESTOCK. 


Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


The  “IOWA”  Cream 
Separator  is  the  only 
Separator  tvith  the  Pat¬ 
ented  Curved  Disc  bowl, 
theWorld’scloseatskim- 
ming  device.- 


The  “IOWA”  Separator' 


OUTSKIMMED 

AU  Competing  Separators 


in  the  ofBcia  1 S kirmningTests made 
by  th^'ury  of  Dairy  Experts  at  the 
last  World’s  Fair,  San  Franciscoi 

FACTS  Book  FREE 

“FACTS”  tells  why  the‘'10WA" 
skims  closest  under  ell  farm  con¬ 
ditions.’  “FACTS”  describes  the 
famous  Curved  Disc  Bowl,  gives 
results  of  actual  skimming  tests 
made  on  farms  and  by  all  leading 
Agricultural  Colleges.-  Free.  Write 

ASSOCIATED  MFRS. 
CO.,  723  Mullen  Ave. 
WATERLOO.  IOWA 


CURVED  DISC 

BOWL 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  RtG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
stops  Spavin  Lameneii,  allays  [jain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
—  lay  up  the  horse.  $2. SO  a  bottle 
druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind — an 
tiseptic  lininient  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
ains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
als  and  soothes,  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug- 
its  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
•ite.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 


MINERAL' 


rnusa 

over 


HEAVE5?,ra 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

Quaranteod  to  give 
safiafactlon  or 
money  refunded 

[$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases, 
f  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklets! 


lEBAL  nave  REMEDT  CO./ 461  fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  P» 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  : 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


This 
Book 
Is  FREE 
to  All 


Everything  to  Wear,  Necessities  for  Home,  Workshop  or  Farm— at  a  Big  Saving 

This  book  w  truly  Your  Bargain  Book.  From  cover  to  cover,  every  page  represents  a  distinct  saving  on  some  one  thing 
that  you  need  for  your  family,  your  home,  your  workshop  or  the  farm.  You  cannot  study  it  too  closely.  The  more 
familiar  you  are  with  Your  Bargain  Book  the  better  able  you  are  to  meet  present  market  conditions,  for  the  savings 
on  one  article  will  go  a  long  way  toward  the  purchase  of  another.  Remember  everything  in  Your  Bargain  Book  is  guar¬ 
anteed.  Your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Keep  your  copy  handy. 


g^nqoqpQonnnnnnnnpQn-QQQOOOOOOQ 

|[r  AutomobHe  Acces-  M  HInh  Grade  Mater-  i 


series.  Everything  you 
need  to  keep  yotir  car 
In  good  repair  and 
good  running  order. 
Note  our  offers  in 
guaranteed  tires. 
Pages  548  to  5C1  of 
Tour  Bargain  Book. 


High  Grade  Mater¬ 
ials  for  Home  Dress¬ 
makers.  Everything 
from  plain  ginghams 
to  the  finest  sllkst 
Real  money -savlngop- 
portunitles  for  every 
homo  sewer.  See 
pages  392  to  424  of 
Your  Bargain  Book. 


Semi-Folding  Go-Cart 


Q 

your  favorite  JP' 
/O  sport,  you  will  C-/ 
find  something 
f  CJ  just  suited  to 

Oyour  immediate 

Q  to  613.  O 


$ 


75A  I  383  Go-Cart.  Good 
grade  imitation  black 
leather;  all  steel  black  frame. 
Reclining  back,  deep  adjust¬ 
able  foot  well;  cushion  rubber 
tired  10-lnch  wheels.  Makes 
bed  36x13%  inches.  Shipping 
wt.,  about  33  lbs. 


__  DInnerware  to 
O  Suit  Every  Pursei, 

OMany  sets  repro-  fi 
duced  in  actual 
colors  and  aU  LJ 
priced  exceeding-  » 
ly  low.  See  iiages  • 
g  627  to  631.  O 


Washing 

Machine 

927A2370 


OOQOOOOOTl'TOUdQOOOOOOOOlJU 

Solid  Oak  Dining  Room  Table 


pooooooo 


Ready-to-Wear  Ap¬ 
parel.  We  show  only 
the  latest  New  York 
styles  at  prices  that 
are  astonishingly  low. 
Every  garment  is  fully 
guaranteed.  See  pages 
4  to  93  of  Your  Bar¬ 
gain  Book,  also  inside 
and  outside  covers. 


QOOOOOOOO 


95AII07  Solid 
Oak  Dining  Table, 
high  gloss  golden 
oak  finish.  8-inch 
turned  pcdostal ;  shaped 
logs.  Round  top.  42  in. ; 

6-foot  length.  Represents 
wonderful  saving  at  our 
price.  Shipping  weight, 
about  120  lbs.  Shipped 
from  Now  York  or  North 
Carolinji,  For  other  de¬ 
signs  and  sixes  see  pages 
676  to  678.  (hn 
Price . 

See  ‘*Your  Bargain  Booh’*  for  Other 
Dining  Room  Furniture 


$ 


10 


25  Barrel 
==:  Spray 
Pump 


7I9A824  Eclipse 
model.  Very  easy  to 
operate  and  may  be 
tached  to  any  strong 
rel.  Pitte<l  with 
bra.s8  cylinder, 
brass  ball  valve, 
brass  valve  seats; 
nothing  to  cor¬ 
rode  or  rust. 

Double  paddle  ag¬ 
itator;  5  feet  of  three-ply 
hose  and  Vemiorel  nozzle. 
Shipping  weight,  about  45 
pounds. 

Price. . . 


$10.25 


Cnmntt^fe 


Maynard  High  Speed 


ilodel.  White  cedar  tub  bound  with 
heavy  hoops;  largo  flat  rtm  fiyHhcel; 
lover-manipulatcel  dolly,  with  flat, 
smooth,  heavy  pegs.  Washer  has  cor¬ 
rugated  sides  and  bottom.  Dimen¬ 
sions:  21%  in.  at  top;  22%  in.  at 
bottom;  12%  Inches  high.  Shipping 
weight,  100  i>ounds. 

Price  . 


$14.25 


Greater 

Mileage 


YORK  TIRES 

5000  Miles  Guaranteed 


The  YORK  is  an  establLshed,  reliable  tire  guaranteed  for  6,000 
miles.  It  IS  properly  built  from  the  best  of  crude  rubber,  fabric 

carefully  tested  and  inspected.  The 
YORK  18  the  best  tire  investment  you  could  possibly  make  be- 
cents  for  a  dollar”  policy  insures  your  buying  f 
RIGHT — and  these  prices  prove  it.  ^ 

Plwn  Tread— Univeraal  Type  Non-Skid— Universal  Type 

Size,  Shpg.  Price,  Size,  Shpg.  ll-ice, 

.  in.  wt.,  lbs.  each 

72A4503  30x3%  16  SI  4.50 
72A4504  32x3%  17  17.10 

72A4509  34x4  22  24.50 


72A4533 

72A4535 

72A4537 


in.  wt.,  lbs.  eacli 
30x3  11  SI  0.65 

30x3%  15  I  3.75 

32x3%  16  16.15 


For  list  of  sizes  and  prices  see  pago  548  of  "Your  Bargain  Book.”' 


;iimiii"Mi  ^;i 


^  Standard  Monkey  Wrench  ^  — 


Kitchen  Cabi¬ 
nets.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  new, 
sanitary  method 
of  working  in  the 
kitchen.  Seepages 
683  to  687  of 
Your  Bargain 
Book. 


IA4700  Heavy,  strong  and  dur¬ 
able;  with  wrought  bar  and  head,  deep 
milled  screw  and  wood  handle. 


Richland' 
Hill  and 
Seeder 
Drill 


Size,  6  inches.  Shpg.  wt.,  1  pound.  Price... 


With 
6  Bits 


Plants  Any  Seed 
From  Celery 
to  Beans 

7  I 9A2 I  39 


75A2259XX  Bed,  S^ing  and  ifattres.s. 
Clioico  of  either  Wliito  Enameled  or  Veruis 
Mmln  bed.  State  which  you  desire.  Slze.s, 
4%.  4  or  3%  ft.  See  p.  707  "Your  Bargain 
Book  for  description.  Wt.,  95tf|>7  qA 
Price,  complete .  f  •OU 


Porch  and  Lawn 
Furniture,  See  v-J 

pages  730  to  735 
of  Your  Bargain  J 
Book  for  porch  f~~l 
and  lawn  fumi-  "*** 
ture  to  make  C.  1 
your  home  more 


IA7768  Frame  Is  made  _  . 

cold  drawn  steel  rod;  forged  steel 
alligator  jaws;  hardwood  head  and  handle.  Quill 
Mrews  into  head.  Six  Jennings  pattern  auger  bits, 
%  to  1  Inch,  Shipping  wt.,  2%  lbs. 

Price 


$2.85 


o  omfortable. 


Richland 
model;  sim¬ 
ple,  strong 
and  accurate. 

Has  separate 
scaling  disc 
for  each  size 
seed.  The 

seeding  de-  _ 

vice  Is  conuKood  of  only  three  parts— a  disc,  a  shaft 
and  a  small  star  wheel;  no  cams,  no  gears,  no  bands 
no  springs.  Plants  in  hills  4  to  24  inches,  or  In  con¬ 
tinuous  drlU  any  quantity.  Made  entirely  of  steel  and 
malleable  iron,  except  handles.  18-inch  wheel.  Shlii- 
plng  weight,  67  lbs.  Shipped  from  New  York, 

Price 


,  ,  j  .  7IA3482  Made 

of  selected  hardwood,  painted  red,  and  s'rong- 
ly  braced  with  wood.  Has  18-inch  steel 
wheel.  Size  of  bed,  26x11%  in.  Easy  run¬ 
ning  barrow,  fully  guaranteed.  Shpg.  CO  OO 
wt.,  45  lbs.  Price . 


$8.10 


1 


Weed  Scythe 


7IA2CI50  JIado  of  best 
grade  steel,  perfectly  ground 
and  tempered;  ixjlishod  edge, 
lajngth.  28  inches.  Ship- 
•ping  weight,  2  pounds.  Cf  OA 

Price  . 


Good  Paint  for 
Every  Need.  A  w 
coat  of  pamt  In- 
creases  tho  value 
of  your  property.  r~Y 
Pages  873  to  883 
of  Your  Bargain  O 
Book  show  you  j-m. 
everything  you  '-J 
need. 


Hudson  Crucible  Steel 
Hatchets,  broa<l  or  shin¬ 
gling.  From  90o  to  $1.70. 
For  description  and  prices 
SCO  Pago  848  of  Your  Bar¬ 
gain  Book. 


IA923P  Hudson  Plain 
Face  Nall  Hammer.  Best 
crucible  steel,  stained  hickory 
handle.  Weight,  16  ounces, 
not  including  liandle.  '7'7_ 
Price  .  I  iC 


62c 


Beveled  Edge  Steel  Chisel 

IA8848  C.  E.  Jennings’  No.  70  Beveled 
Edge  .Socket  Firmer  Clilsel  of  best  crucible 
steel.  Properly  tempered  and  honed.  Leather  tipped 
hickory  handle.  Size,  %-inch.  Shipping  wt.,  6  oz. 

Price  . . 


62c 


$108  Carpenters' Popular 
^  Steel  Saw 


I A7 008  Hudson  No.  07  26-lncli  Saw,  skew  back  only.  High 
grade  crucible  steel;  beach  handle  fastened  with  screws  Makes 
*i°^l"tended  for  cabinet  work,  'seo  Your 
Bargain  Book  for  those.  Shipping  weight,  2%  lbs.  « « 


Good  Tools  for 
kJ  Little  Money.  No 

O  matter  what  your 
trade,  bushier  or 
f~*|  profession,  the 
tools  necessary 
O  t<yr  It  will  be 

O  found  in  Your 
Bargain  Book. 


$1.08 


Diamond  Shape  Hoe 


7IAI888  Warren  Pattern  Diamond 
Shape  Hoe.  Has  polished  5-lnch  blade, 
7  Inches  deep,  and  4% -foot  hardwood 
handle.  Shpg.  wt.,  2  lbs. 


Combination  Oil  Stone 


I A  I  6098  For  putting  keen  edge 
on  twla  or  taking  out  nicks.  Com¬ 
posed  of  emery  and  corundum.  Size. 
bi2x%.  Shpg.  wt..  12  oz.  OOJ 
Price,  each . 


90  Oak  China  Closet 

=  95A285  Made  of 
quartered  oak  In  high 
glo.ss  golden  finish.  Height.  67  In. ; 
Width,  37  in.  Ornamental  top  gal¬ 
lery  bent  glass  ends;  adjustable 
sholvas,  and  lock  and  key.  Shlp- 
Ing  weight,  about  125  lbs.  Shipped 
from  Indiana  factory.  <|^'|  ^  Qf) 

'  ""  " 


Get  Our  Free  Special  Catalogs 

In  addition  to  Your  Bargain  Book  we 
Issue  free  special  oatalops.  Far  a  post 
c^d  rcQuest  we  will  gladly  send  you  any 
of  our  special  catalogs  on  the  following 
lines:  Sewing  Machines,  Styleflt  Patterns, 
Wall  Paper,  Paint,  Bicycles,  Heating  Sys- 
tems.  Musical  Goods,  Plumbing  Goods, 
and  Automobile  Accessories. 


ive-Tootb  Cultivator 

7  I A2490 

Haa  five  %- 
.  inch  forged 

spring  steel  tines  and  4%- 
foot  hardwood  handle.  Ship¬ 
ping  wt.,  about  3  lbs.  >7  e 
IMce  .  /  DC 


Printed  Linoleum 

78AI6I  Double  extra  Printed 
Linoleum.  Printed  on  heavy 
burlap  back.  Width,  6  feet. 
Shpg.  wt.,  11  lbs.  r/v 

per  yd.  Price,  per  yd.  1.  •  D II 


Special  Potato  Planter 

7  I  9A634  Steel  Jaws; 
hardwood  handle  set  in  mal¬ 
leable  Iron  socket.  Ad¬ 
justable  depth  gauge 
Shp^  wt.,  5  lbs. 


37  Bosco  Handle  Ax 


TToo  1  7^1  7IA6424  Genuine  Hudson  Ax. 

Has  deep  dark  blue  enameled  bevel,  red  painted  Doll 
and  shaved  oval  hickory  handle.  Sharpened  O'? 
ready  for  use.  Shpg.  wt.,  3  lbs.  Price. ...  ^  1  .D  / 


Send  for  This  FREE  Paint  Booh 
— Save  Dollars  on  Your  Paint 

IF  YOU  intend  to  do  any  painting 
this  Spring  you  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  it.  Contains  every¬ 
thing  you  want  to  know  about 
paints  and  painting ;  offers  timely 
euggostions,  and  is  brimful  of  information 
that  you  will  find  Invaluable.  Contains 
all  kinds  of  paint  for  the  house,  barn, 
roof,  fence  and  floor;  also  enamels,  var¬ 
nishes,  etc.  Shows  you  tho  hind  of 
brush  to  use  for  each  and  tells  you  how  to 
keep  your  property  in  good  condition, 
Tho  great  books  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Shipped  from  7  I  9A  I  79  Mado  high  grade 

new  York  '  steel  and  malleable  Iron,  with  closed  ends  to 

,  .  ,  ,  prevent  catching  on  trees,  eta  Has  30  teeth. 

Strong  high  carbon  U-shaped  steel  bar  beams:  heavy  curved  end  bars.  Teeth, 
%  Inch  square  by  8  Indies  long;  made  of  high  carbon  steel  with  heads.  Steel 

lever  sets  teeth  at  any  slant. 
Drawbar  furnLshed  when 
two  or  more  sections  are 
ordered. 

Price,  per  section 
of  30  teeth  .... 

See  Your  Bargain  Book 
for  Odier  Big  Values 
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Park  &  Tilford 

announce  that  the  Mammoth 
Incubators  of  48,000  Egg  Cap¬ 
acity  are  being  fully  operated 
this  season  at  their 

Laurelton  Farms 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Wc  feel  that  in  no  other  way  can  we 
serve  our  country  better  in  helping  to 
win  the  War  than  by  offering  to  our 
customers  and  the  public  at  this  time 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

from  our  strain  of  specially  trapnested 
birds— bred  to  produce  large  market¬ 
able  white  eggs  for  Park  &  .Tilford’s 
Stores  in  New  York.  Our  honest 
efforts  to  produce  a  commercially 
profitable  strain  of  White  Leghorns- 
have  been  successful. 

Send  Today 

for  Booklet  and  Price  List 

Laurelton  Farms 

Box  R  Ledcewood,  N.  J. 


^  AGAIN  WE  WIN! 

BOOK  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY  |r 

English  200~Egg  Strain 


V. 


HILLPOT’S 

Q.UALITY  CHICKS 


Trade-Mark 


Book 

FREE 


Sturt  you  right  in  profit¬ 
able  poultry  raising. 
Strong,  sturdy,  well  hatch¬ 
ed  chicks,  from  heaviest 
egg-laying  etrain.s.  safe 
arrival  guaranteed. 

S.  C.  W.  Legrhorua 
Barred  Rooks 
R.  ].  Reds 
Wyaiulottes 

W.  r.  IULLPOT 
Box  I  ,  Frcnchtown.X.J. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn* 
S.  C.  R.  /.  Red* 


White  Wyandotte* 
Buff  Orpington* 


“World^s  Champion  Layers” 

Our  Certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 

Our  Leghorns  lead  at  Leavenworth,  1918, 
defeating  500  competitors,  from  every  state. 

Our  champion  pullet  1104  lays  28  eggs  in 
31  days,  in  the  coldest  January  in  98  years — 
beating  aU  birds  of  all  breeds. 

Our  pen  No.  1 10,  5  Leghorn  pullets,  lays 
105  eggs  this  January;  an  a.verage  of  21 
eggs  per  pullet — putting  our  pen  30  eggs 
ahead  in  the  contest  to  date. 

Our  entry  of  five  Wyandotte  hens  In  the  North  American 
Egg  Laying  Competition,  just  ended,  won  First  Pri»e  and  Three 
Silver  Cups.  These  hens  laid  1165  eggs,  having  these  high 
individual  records:  294-267>22L220  eggs.  Contest  under 
government  supervision. 

Our  Champion  Wyandotte  hen  •'Liberty  Belle**  laid  294 
eggs,  winning  first  prize  and  cup.  and  establishing  World's 
Highest  Official  Wyandotte  Record.  Her  sister  laid  267  eggs, 
winning  third  prize  and  cup  against  500  competitors. 

Merely  another  proof  of  our  success  in  breeding  200  egg 
layers.  Other  competition  w  innings: 

Leghorns— Highest  award  North  American  Egg  Laying 
Competition,  100  pens  competing,  five  hens  laying  251-250- 
224-222  and  192  eggs. 

Beds — Highest  award,  in  their  class.  N.  A.  Contest,  five  hem 
laying  1043  eggs,  an  average  of  over  200  eggs  per  ben.  Highest 
Official  Red  Record  known. 

White  Wyandottes— Missouri  International  Contest,  ten 
birds  laid  2006  eggs,  over  200  egg  avcraac.  One  layer  made  a 
record  of  265  eggs. 


SingleCombWhiteLeghorns 


Exclu¬ 

sively 


YOUNO  AND  BARRON  STRAINS,  WITH  EGG 
RECORDS  UP  TO  274  EGGS  IN  ONE  YEAR. 

8,000  breeders  on  free  farm  rangre.  Inoculated  and  free 
from  lice,  the  finest  lot  1  ever  owned.  Now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  Baby  Chicks,  March  and  April  deliTery.  Capa¬ 
city,  10  to  12,000  weekly.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in 

-  Order  well  in  advance  this  year  as  demand 

k  "Priliti  in  Poultrf  K„p- 
Circulars  free. 

ElIOAK  BRICliiS,  Bok  75,  rieaeaiit  Valley,  N.  Y. 


City,  10  to  la.ovu  weeaiy  .  i:.ggs  .oi 
any  quantity.  Order  well  in  advance  th 
will  far  exceed  the  supply.  My  Book  “P 
in,  free  with  all  810  orders.  Ctr 


45%  in  November 

Our  S.C.  REDS  led  first  4  weeks  of  N.  A.  Contest  (Dela¬ 
ware  ofllcial)  with  45“!>  production  against  13% 
average  for  the  100  pens.  tVo  breed  lieils  foregg-type 
as  dairymen  breed  cows  for  milk.  Our  S.  C.  White 
w  unmatched.  Pen  “A  ” 

I  I'fwHIlKIsN  headed  by  son  of  314-egg 
Llui  W  AA  V  EA.1E  kJ  lien,  “B”  by  grandsons. 
Hetehlnu  eggs  LEGHORNS  or  REDS— Pen  A,  hens  250 
to  280  egg-type,  $5  for  15.  $25  for  100.  Pen  B,  hens  200  to 
2.50  egg-type,  $3  for  15;  $15  for  100.  Pen  C,  hens  150  to 
200  eicK-trpe,  $10  for  100.  The  best  is  the  cheapest.  Catalog- 
HOPEWELL  FARMS,  -  Box  $6$ -R.  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


HATCHING  EGGS 
FINE  COCKERELS 
BABY  CHICKS 
BREEDING  STOCK 

Write  today  for  copy 
of  "The  Story  of  the 
200-1-8*  Hen."  con¬ 
taining  picture,  of  our  com¬ 
petition  winner,,  plan,  of 
trapnnt,  feeding  formula, 
and  other  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  increase  your 
egg  yield.  Price  lOc,  de¬ 
ducted  from  your  first  order 

THE  PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 
Bos  P.  Lancaster,  Pa 


Baby 
Chicks 


So  C.  Wo  Leghorns 

Ro&SoCoRolo  Reds 

Bo  Rocks  , 

pUREBRED. 

*  Strong,  Livable. 

From  heavy  -  laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


Most 
ProfilaMe 
Poultry 
Known 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


S.C.Buff  Leghorns 

Winners  at  1917  National  All-Leghorn  Show.  Stock 
or  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  free. 
Eggs  from  utility  pen,  $1.50  per  15 ;  $9  per  lOO. 
WALTER  V.  Olney,  R.  D.Ho.  7,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


A  SAFE  INVESTMENT! 
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BABY  CmX— Barron  Leghorn . $  8.00 

S.  C.  Red .  10.00 


lOOO 

5140.00 

170.00 


lOO 
51.5.00 
18.00 

HATCHING  EGGS— “That  Hatch.”  57.00  per  100;  $05.00  per  1000- 
PULLETS — 8  weeks.  Rugged,  Healthy.  June,  July  delivery.  90c  each. 

'/lER/ifS:  20'lti  with  order,  balance  before  shipment  or  C.  O.  D. 

IVe  make  good  all  damage  on  arrival. 

ORDER  NOW— We  have  the  “Goods,”  and  Equipment  to  Serve  you  "Rite. ’» 
Above  prl<*eH  and  tenaft  effective  Maj*  Itt 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS— EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes 

Gibson  baby  chloka  arc  vigorous  and  livable,  from  trapnested  farm  range,  lieai-y  Is-J'hig 


n-om  the  Hocks  producing  the  hlghe,!  scoring  pons  al  Iho 

itli 


iby 

Hocks,  headed  by  males  -  .  _ 

Inlornatlonal  laying  contani.  Hatching  Eggs  from  the  same  matings  guaian 
leed  eighty  per  cent  fertile.  Gibson  breedors  are  large,  vigorous  and  will  make 
your  Hook  more  productive  and  profitable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
folder  free,  write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON.  Galen  Farms.  Box  lOO.  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


From  a  Heavy  Laying  Strain  of 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  heavy  egg  production,  and  have  record-breaking 
records  for  heavy  winter  laying.  Average.4796  during  winter  months.  Frizes 
won  wherever  shown.  LARGE  CAPACITY 

■  enables  me  to  ship  all  orders  promptly  and  you  get  the  chicks  xrheu  you 
want  them.  Safe  arrival  guaianteed.  Do  not  place  an  order  for  chicks  elsewhere  before  sending 
for  our  catalog.  Bahy  Chicks,  $7.50  per  50;  $14  per  100;  $125  per  1,000. 

hatching  eggs— $3.50  per  50;  $6  per  100;  $.50  per  1,000.  Also  furnish  chicks  for  broilers. 
A  few  choice  cock  birds  for  sale.  Send  for  our  catalog. 

LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM _ Archer  W.  Davit,  Prop. 


MOUNT  SINAI.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Eggs  lor  Hatching  and  Day-Old  Chicks 

Hatcliiug  oggs  from  fiill.v  matured,  carefully  mated  farm  raised  birds,  selected 
for  their  prolific  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  We  can  supply  eggs  iii  any  quantity, 
in  season,  from  our  matings  of 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks,  Day-Old  Chicks 

We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth  Rods  aud  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns;  Day-Old  Ducklings  we  can  supply  in  limited  quantities. 

Write  for  Price  List  BRANFORD  FARMS,  GrotOB,  Conn. 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laving  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  Is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1st.  There  are  10 
pullets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uni¬ 
form  treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and 
the  feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  con¬ 
tinues  for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover 
the  number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the 
current  week,  and  also  the  total  number  of 
eggs  laid  since  the  first  of  last  November.  The 
contest  will  end  November  1st,  at  which  time 
these  birds  will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of 
pullets  entered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
April  3: 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . 

Richard  Allen,  Mass . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Tom  J.  Adamson,  Canada . 

Fairflelds  Poultry  Farms.  N.  H . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario . 

Hodman  SchaS,  N.  H . 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

John  C.  Philips,  Mass . 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y . 

Ingleslde  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Agricultural  College.  Oregon . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Albert  T.  I.enzen,  Mass . 

Holllston  Hill  I'oultry  Farm,  Mass.... 

8.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Manomet  Farm,  Mass . 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm. Conn . 

Obed  G.  Knight.  R.  1 . 

Brayman  Farm.  N.  H . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario.. . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass .  . 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  T . 

Woodland  Poultry  Y'ard,  Pa . 

F.  W.  Harris,  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  K.  1.. . 

J.  Frank  Dubois.  Mass . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Fred  Hockwood.  N.  H . 

Cook  &  Porter.  Mass . 

J.  J.  Dansro,  Vt . 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn.  Mass . 

H.  P.  Cloyes, Conn.... . 

H.'R.  Sullivan, Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Chas.  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

FlintstoneFurm,  Mass . 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm.  Conn . 

Natick  Farm,  R.  1 . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Richard  Allen,  Mass . 

A.  W.  Rumery.  N.  H . 

Archie  R.  Colburn.  N.  H . 

Allan's  Hardtobeat  Reds.  R.  1 . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

\V.  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm.  Mass . 

Jacob  K.  Jansen.  Conn . 

Btjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

BUTTERCUPS 

Hiddenhurst  Buttercup  Yds.,  N.  Y.... 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, Ore. . . 

ORLOFFS 

W.  H.  Bassett,  Cheshire.  Conn . 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

Harry  Pa.xton.  N.  Y . 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

K,  1).  Bird,  Conn . 

Blue  AndalusianClub  of  America. N.Y 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm.  Pa . , 

J.  O.  LeFevre.  N.  Y . 

Hermon  E.  White,  N  .1 . 

\Vm.  L.  Gilbert  Home.  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

1».  G.  Platt.  Pa . 

Greendale  Farms.  N.Y .  ... 

Dautrich  Bros., Conn . 

B.  S.  Ells,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Will  Barron,  England . 

Tom  Barron,  England . 

Miss  N.  U.  Bell,  England . 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y’ . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Bayville  Farms.  N.  J . k. 

Margareta  Poultry  l-':irm.  Oliio . 

Lovell  Gordon,  N.  Y . 

K.  A.  Bullard,  Pa . 

W.  E.  Atkinson.  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards.  Conn . 

J.  Frank  Dubois.  Mass . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

J.  F.  Crowley,  Mass . 

M.  T.  Lindsay.  N,  Y . 

H.  E.  Gates,  Conn . 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa . . 

Royal  Farms,  Inc..  Conn . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington.  N.  J . 

W.  E.  Robinson.  Ill . 

Wlnilsweep  Farm.  Conn  . 

Prescott's  Poultry  Place,  Conn _ 

W.  J.  Cooking,  K.  J . 

M.  J.  (Juackenbush.  N.  J . 

Fredonia  Farm.  Conn . 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

Conyers  Farm.  Conn . 

Frances  H.  Mersereau.  Conn . 

Ijakewood  Leghorn  F:irm.  N.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.J . 


Total. 


Week 

Total 

48 

494 

47 

494 

48 

690 

46 

766 

52 

717 

43 

548 

.39 

435 

40 

593 

37 

694 

4.5 

568 

4.5 

700 

62 

576 

45 

499 

53 

253 

43 

496 

46 

4.55 

35 

337 

33 

392 

44 

.516 

60 

843 

40 

704 

51 

662 

22 

411 

43 

631 

24 

501 

44 

694 

4.5 

611 

41 

693 

56 

522 

40 

746 

;i5 

432 

39 

530 

44 

648 

50 

609 

29 

374 

39 

6.53 

33 

431 

43 

417 

44 

416 

.52 

548 

53 

4.50 

35 

263 

40 

680 

.50 

786 

43 

456 

47 

313 

41 

629 

54 

648 

32 

479 

.  35 

690 

46 

430 

3S 

251 

63 

749 

51 

439 

31 

630 

42 

.517 

43 

403 

40 

525 

47 

700 

44 

733 

40 

506 

39 

345 

.  45 

506 

363 

51 

537 

43 

482 

685 

49 

664 

37 

466 

40 

496 

51 

.578 

.502 

48 

708 

33 

550 

69.5 

523 

36 

406 

479 

623 

46 

.563 

39 

623 

52 

529 

550 

392 

414 

382 

44 

634 

.  HS 

424 

31 

867 

44 

43.5 

39 

417 

31 

466 

36 

356 

44 

607 

41 

346 

43 

435 

424 

46 

455 

47 

445 

60 

401 

4264 

52251 

PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the  2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying  _  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
,  Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
month  record  of  1 34  eggs  in  Jan. 
j  Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 
J.  w.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA.  PA. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
EGGS  for  HATCHING 

From  hens  with  yearly  trap-nest  records  and 
sired  by  cockerels  with  200-egg  production 
behind  them.  Prices  and  particulars  upon 
request,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

THORNLIEBANK  FARMS 
Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


MattituckWhiteLeghornFarm 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  selected  breeders — one  and  two 
years  old,  on  free  range— the  result  of  Syi-s.  trap-nesting 
and  selective  breeding— mated  to  cockerels  bred  from  200 
to  25-2-egg  hens  and  200 2M-egg  cocks.  We  have  l,800hens 
of  ciur  own  breeding.  "Wt  patithrslr  nel  tell  eiirtHi  or  eliiclie 
which  ere  net  produces  by  cur  own  cicek  cn  cur  own  Icrin.''  Circular. 
ARTHUR  H.  PENNY,  Box  V,  MATTITUCK,  N.  V. 

The  Official  Poultry  Draft 

Of  the  world's  grsateit  laying  Leghorns,  including 
Storrs  pen  73.  1917,  with  the  highest  record  ever 
made  by  a  pen  of  Legbornt  at  Storrs.  Hatching 
eggs.  Stock  Chix.  GKEA'T  KGG  TRIBE  FARM 
P.  O.  Box  43,  -  East  (Juogue,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

heavy.laylng  utility  strain;  lino  bred  for  the 
Inst  ten  years  for  egg  production,  late  moulting, 
size  and  vigor.  I>ay-old  chicks  and  hatching; 
eggs  for  sale.  Circular  on  request. 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


SL#iTE  LeghornHatchingEggs 

from  free  range  fowls.  Slfortwelvs;  S7  per  hun¬ 
dred.  A.  J.  SARGENT  &  SON, Waterport,  N.Y. 


BarronHatchingEggs 

pedigreed  impoi-tod  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
in  the  United  States.  Also  White  Wyandotte  Cock¬ 
erels  from  Barron’s  highest  pedigreed  stock.  Write 

for  prices.  THE  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM.  Milford.  Oelawire 

Baby  Chicks-  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

bred  for  egg  production.  Trnp-nest  records  up  to 
272.  Capacity  6,000  chicks  weekly. 

DENSMORE  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3,  Roanoke.  V« 

Pkaaa  DniiUru  farm  S.  C.Vf.  LEGHORNS  are  ns 

unaserouliryrarni  g^od  as  the  best.  Bm  i-on- 

Wyckoff  stock.  Free-range  raised.  Day-old  C’hix  ami 
F.ggs  from  Healtliy  Utility  stock.  Catalog  Free. 

E.  51.  DAVIS,  R.  D.  No,  1,  Cinciunatus.  N  Y. 

AO  UAI  I  >C  S.C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

,D.  rlALL  0  2,000  WEEKLY 

Our  pens  at  Storrs  Contest  have  been  among  the 
leaders  for  three  successive  years.  Breeding  cocker¬ 
els.  -  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


S.C.  White  Leghorns 


My  1900  henlaid  200.56 
in  January,  1918' 
c  k  s  from  this 
stock  in  lots  of  500  or  more.  loe.  Smaller  lots.  17c. 
CackleiinMir  Farm,  Harvey  J.  Couch.  Odessa,  N.Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS 


Hens  Dying 

My  lieii.s  liave  been  dying  since  last 
Fall,  and  I  don’t  know  why.  They  seem 
all  right  at  night,  hut  next  morning  I 
often  find  one  dead  in  the  henhouse. 

Dlassacliusetts.  c.  A. 

It  i.s  very  common  to  find  in  any  well- 
fed  flock  of  fowls  that  one  has  died  sud¬ 
denly,  and  without  apparent  cause. 
These  hens  are  apt  to  be  fat  and  among 
the  best  layers.  Their  deaths  have  been 
ascribed  to  apoplexy  and  to  “liver 
trouble,”  the  latter  probably  from  the 
fact  that  the  livers  are  ofteu  found  en- 
hiiged.  Ileus  that  are  closely  coufiued 
and  heavily  fed  often  break  down  aud  die 
without  having  previously  shown  evidence 
of  sickness.  They  are  usually  found  dead 
under  the  perches  in  the  morning. 
Whether  they  actually  die  from  apoplexy 
or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  think  it  not  at 
all  unlikely.  M.  B.  D. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
201-266-EGG  STRAIN 

Pens  made  up  of  choicest  birds  of  a  flock  averaging 
better  tlian  best  egg  laying  contest  in  Eastern  U.  S. 

Satisfaction  and  Quality  Guaranteed. 

THE  L.  C.  HELFER  FARMS.  -  MINOA,  H.  Y« 

^w'JWILEGHORNS^I^SUPPLIESK^qV.V- 

KKXM.Chickti.Bruoding  II  K  N  T.  Everyllilng  for 

BEST  LATERS.  CATALOE  FREE.  TIJ  \  I'oultry.  BIG  CATALOG  FREE. 
GEOUUE  It.  KERIIIS,  i>S5  Vnion  Avu.,  OKAMU  KAI'IUS,  MICH. 

A  1 1 1  A  1/  A  from  Barron-Eglantine  Strain  of 

uHlGKSs.  (.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

bred  to  lay.  Wy-Har  Farm,  R.  1.  Denton,  I\Id. 

Hatching  Eggs  SV 

White  Leghorns.  They  are  mated  both  for  Prolific 
laying  and  Vigor.  We  can  supply  in  any  quantity 
at  reasonable  prices.  WEWAPPO  FARM,  Midvale,  N.  J. 

S.C.  Black  Leghorn  Eggs 


George  R.  Davis, 


Winter  layer. 
Queenstown,  Armstrong  Co..  Pa. 


Barron  200-Egg  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Unusually  large  white  hatching  eggs  a  specialty  at 
Five  tlollars  a  hundred.  Hens  laid  75  and  more 
eggs  during  three  coldest  nioiiths.  Chicks  in  May. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Nelson  Dewey,  Middleport.N.V. 

BUSINESS  BRED 

English  White  Leghorns  and  Anconas 

Husky  pliicks  fromtrap-nested  layers.  Guaranteed 
to  idoase.  Booking  orders  now.  Also  hatching 
eggs  and  stock.  No  order  too  sni.-ill  or  too  large. 

HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  Sta.  C,  Box  P,  Columbus.  Ohio 

HAMPTON'S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

2„500  for  delivery  every  Tuesday  in  April  at  $16  per 
100:  $8.50  per  .50;  $4..50  per  25.  Also  2,000  Wliite  Leg¬ 
horn  chix  weekly.  $14  per  100;  $7.50  per  50;  $4per2.5. 
Order  now  and  get  yoiirchicks  quick;  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  My  free  circular  Sells  wliy  the  BLACK  LEG¬ 
HORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed 

on  earth.  Write  today,  a.  E.  HAMI'TO.n.Boi  K.l'Uutown.N.  j. 

Sunnv Crest  S  “Useffil”  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

A/UllAIJ  VI  VOA  O  TW-ENTlKTt!  CKNTUBY  PROPOSITION 

You  will  be  our  customer  because  we  are  breeding 
to  meet  up-to-date  utility  poultryman's  needs. 
.Hatching  eggs  and  day-old  chicks  from  1,600  breed- 
'ing  hens.  The  farm  of  conservative  claims.  Booklet. 

SUNNY  CREST  FARM,  -  EAST  AURORA.  N.  Y 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 
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THE  HENYARD 


Eye  Disease  in  Turkey 

A  hen  turkey,  coining  three  years  old, 
a  good  hreedei',  has  between  her  eyes  and 
nostrils  a  swelling  about  the  size  of  a 
hickory  nut.  Her  eyes  often  get  foamy ; 
she  will  turn  her  headi  to  her  back  and 
rub.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  lanced? 
I  have  occasionally  a  hen  or  pullet  that 
will  have  a  swelling  in  the  eye  and  lose 
it.  What  can  I  do  to  prevent  it?  My 
place  is  kept  clean  and  dry.  l.  s. 

Connecticut. 

This  trouble  is  due  to  inflammation  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  eye,  the  bunch 
forming  by  hardening  of  the  secretion  in 
a  small  sac  composing  part  of  the  lachry¬ 
mal  apparatus.  Where  this  secretion  has 
permanently  hardened  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  it  through  an  incision  through  the 
skin.  There  is  no  danger  in  making  an 
incision  of  sufficient  length  to  remove  the 
mass  if  a  sharp  and  absolutely  clean  blade 
is  used.  After  turning  out  the  hardened 
mass,  dust  the  wound  thoroughly  with 
some  antiseptic  powder  like  iodoform  or 
boric  acid  and  keep  the  turkey  in  a  clean 
place  for  a  few  days  until  the  wound  is 
healed.  The  hens  may  have  a  similar 
trouble  that  has  not  advanced  to  the 
stage  of  hardening  and  tumor  formation. 
Technically  it  is  called  catarrhal  con¬ 
junctivitis;  in  simple  language,  inffamraa- 
tion  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  of 
the  eyeball  socket  and  extending  to  the 
nostril  openings.  It  ordinarily  subsides 
without  treatment.  M.  B.  D. 


Connecticut  Poultry  Rations 

What  quantity  of  mixed  scratch  feed 
composed  of  sunffower  seed,  buckwheat, 
cracked  corn,  wheat  or  other  mixtures  for 
600  White  Leghorns  per  head  per  week? 
Will  you  give  me  the  full  rations  of 
scratch  feed  as  well  as  dry  mash  for  the 
above  quantity  of  chickens  as  they  ^eed 
at  Storrs  egg-laying  contest,  with  the 
names  of  the  mixtures  for  both  dry  mash 
and  scratch  feed  and  quantity  fed  per 
day  per  head  or  week?  T.  8. 

Virginia. 

They  did  not  feed  the  hens  in  the  laying 
competition  at  Storrs  any  definite  quan¬ 
tity  per  head,  and  it  is  not  the  practice 
among  good  poultrymen  to  weigh  or  meas¬ 
ure  out  grain  or  mash  according  to  the 
number  of  fowls.  At  the  Storrs  contest, 
dry  mash  was  kept  before  the  fowls  in 
the  pens  in  open  earthenware  containers 
covered  by  a  wire  grid  which  prevented 
waste  through  scratching  out  the  feed, 
and  the  mixed  whole  grains  were  fed 
morning  and  night  in  the  litter,  more  be¬ 
ing  given  at  night  than  in  the  morning. 
The  hens  ate  all  they  wished  of  the  mash 
and  the  whole  grain  was  given  in 
varying  quantities  according  to  their 
appetites.  In  the  fifth  contest  the  whole 
grain  mixture  consisted  of  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  cracked  corn  and  wheat,  and 
the  mash  of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal, 
ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  flour  middlings 
and  meat  scrap. 

In  the  fourth  contest  there  were  1,000 
birds  and  they  consumed  during  the  year 
20  tons  of  dry  mash,  over  21  tons  of  grain 
and  about  10  tons  of  mangel  beets.  From 
thes<^  figures  you  can  easily  ascertain 
about  what  600  hens  would  eat  under 
like  conditions ;  that  is,  dry  mash  before 
the  fowls  all  the  time  and  all  the  whole 
grains  they  will  eat,  fed  twice  daily  in 
the  litter.  M.  r.  d. 


Charcoal  for  White  Diarrhoea 

I  think  it  advisable  to  tell  you  about  a 
remedy  or  palliative  for  “white  diai’- 
rhoea”  in  chicks  which  has  proven  itself, 
with  me,  at  least,  very  effective.  I  take  a 
tablespoonful  of  powdered  sulphur  and 
mix  it  with  four  tablespooufuls  of  wil¬ 
low  charcoal  (pulverized).  Be  sure  to 
get  the  fine  powder,  which  is  usually 
known  as  “double  bolted.”  Mix  it  to¬ 
gether  thoroughly,  ami  then  mix  enough 
of  the  mixture  with  whatever  baby  chick 
food  you  are  using  to  color  it  a  dark  gray. 
I  start  wnth  the  first  feed  that  the  chicks 
get,  which  with  me  is  the  usual  hard- 
boiled  egg,  chopped,  shell  and  all.  Since 
I  am  using  it  have  had  no  trouble  to  speak 
of  with  the  disease,  and,  as  the  ingredients 
can  do  no  harm,  would  like  others  to  try 
it  and  report  results.  B.  K. 

Ephrata,  Pa. 

Charcoal  has  “corrective”  properties, 
whatever  they  are,  for  young  chicks,  and 
has  long  been  considered  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  ration.  I  know  of  no  func¬ 
tion,  however,  that  the  sulphur  could 
serve.  Suppose  you  try  giving  the  char¬ 
coal  alone  and  see  if  you  do  not  get  fully 
ns  good  results  as  with  the  mixture. 
True  white  diarrhma,  caused  by  the  spe¬ 
cific  germ  (bacterium  pollorum),  which  is 
responsible  for  that  disease,  would  not 
be  checked  by  your  mixture,  but  the  va¬ 
rious  diarrhoeal  troubles  to  which  chicks 
are  subject,  and  which,  too,  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  whitish  discharge,  would  be 
benefited  by  charcoal  in  the  food. 

M.  B.  n. 


_  Church  :  “I  see  by  the  paper  that 
girls  in  Eastport,  Me.,  are  earning  as 
high  as  .$52  a  week  packing  sardines.” 
Gotham :  “Bet  you  a  new  hat  they’ll  have 
those  girls  over  in  New  Yoi’k  before  long, 
working  as  conductors  in  the  subway 
cars.” — ^Yonkers  Statesman. 


Vfje  RURAL  NEW.YORK£R 


Uncle  Sam’s  food  administration  has  decreed : 
“Use  more  chicken  and  egg  dishes  of  all  kinds.” 


HOUSEKEEPERS  are  heeding  this 
advice.  Restaurants  are  en¬ 
forcing  this  rule.  Daily,  new 
thousands  resolve  to  eat  more 
chicken,  to  use  more  eggs. 

So  it  becomes  the  plain  duty  of 
the  little  man-chicks  to  grow  up 
to  eating  size.  And  of  the  little 
lady-chicks  to  mature  to  laying 
age.  It  becomes  good  business 
and  good  patriotism  for  you  to 
help  them. 

And  here  is  how  you  ca?i  reduce 
your  chick  death-rate. 

‘  ‘  Raise  your  cli  ichs  on  II-  O  Steam- 
Coolced  Cli  ich  FeedR 

You  know,  of  course,  that  about 
of  the  chick  deaths  are  caused 
by  indigestion.  You  will  admit 
then,  that  if  H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed  is  more  digestible  it 
will  actually  raise  more  chicks. 
Won’t  you  ? 

Well,  it  is  more  digestible. 
And  here  is  why. 


Into  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick 
Feed  go  clean,  sweet  grains — oat¬ 
meal  and  other  selected  grains  cut 
to  pin-point  fineness. 

These  grains  are  then  steam- 
cooked  by  our  exclusive  process. 
Such  steam-cooking  dextrinizes 
part  of  the  grain-starches  and  re¬ 
duces  moisture.  Results?  Quicker 
digestion!  Easier  assimilation! 

TRY  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick 
Feed.  Notice  that  it  builds  chicks 
faster  and  raises  more  of  them. 
Notice  how  chicks  thrive  on  its 
high  protein,  low  fibre  content. 

As  against  home-mixed  feeds 
see  if  it  doesn’t  save  time,  save 
worry,  save  money.  And  save 
lives. 

See  if  you  don’t  agree  with  the 
many  successful  breeders  who  find 
that  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick 
Feed  actually  helps  them  to  make 
more  money. 


Raised  on  H-O 
Steam -Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

Write  for  free  samples  ^  prices  and  descriptive  folder 


JOHN  J.  CAMPBELL,  Eastern  Sales  Agent 
Hso’tford,  Conn. 


THE  H-O  COMPANY,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.Y 

Members  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  License  No.  G  12,996 


Hatching  Eggs 

Vibert  strain  Ross  Comb  Reds  and  Parks’  strain 
Barred  Rocks,  $2  per  15;  $8  per  100. 

I).  EVERETT  JONES,  -  HiUsdale,  N.Y. 

I-  rtods 

Vibert  231  to  S&l-egg  strain.  6  hens  and  cockerel  for  tl6. 
Eggs,  *2.60  per  15;  $8  per  100.  Chicks,  $25  per  100. 

ANNA  M.  JONES,  -  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  ?iU8ed'^*b’i?da 

Best  in  Utility  and  Exhibition.  Eggs  and  chicks.  Send 
for  mating  list.  A.  E.  AUAMH,  Btony  Creek,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Red  Eggs  for  Hatching  W  i": 

quire  E.T.  CHAMBERLAIN, Oranaeburg.  N.Y.  Tel.Piermont  337 

Rhode  Island  Whitesc®!>”mb 

Eggs  from  pen  of  famous  layers.  Mid-winter  records 
23  to  28  eggs  in  30  days.  $2  per  15.  0.  G.L.  Lewis,  Paoli, Pa. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  if? 

Eggs,  50c  each.  Pekin  Dnck  Eggs,  12  for  $1.50. 
DICKERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  South  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Guinea  and  Turkey  Eggs?" 


Write  today  for  yours.  EDWI.N  A. 


Large  catalog  free. 
SOUDF.R,  Telford,  Pa. 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey 

Shropshire  Slieep.  H.  J. 


•A  ^3  per  10. 


K.  C.  KKI> 
$8  per  15, 

DYKE,  Gettysbuko,  Pa. 


Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs  Heming 

50  Cento  Each  Egg  Record  Flock  Genesee,  Pa. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  For  Sale 

30  lb.  young  Toms.  Choice  females.  Eggs  50  cants 
Each  ;  $5  a  Doz. 

PEACH  RIOGE  STOCK  FARM,  R.  F.  0.  No.  4.  Newburgh.  N.Y. 


Barron  W.  Wyandottes 

We  have  a  pen  of  22  pullets  and  3  cockerels  raised 
from  a  pen  of  Tom  Barron’s  highest  pedigreed  VVy- 
andottes,  imported  from  him  January,  1917.  Price, 
SIOO.  Cockerels,  same  stock,  85  each. 

THE  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM.  Milford,  Del. 


White  Wyandotte  Eggs  X'-oWarun’s  best,  loo- 


$10;  50-$6;  15-12. 


from  vigorous  farm  “  Re- 
gals’ 

Li.  O.  <Juig:Iey,  Goshen,  N.Y. 


BRED  TO  LAY 
SELECTED  BREEDERS  , 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Jcl 


)  “Regal”  W.  Wyandottes,  chicks  25c 
f  Barred  P.  Rocks  “  20c 


,  N.Y. 


ChoiceLot  of  White  HollandTurkeysLie 

Eggs,  35c.  each.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewaristown,  Pa. 


BUTTERCUPS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  ir>  eggs,  30  eggs, 
$3..iO.  Also  Barron  strain  Leghorns  and 
Barred  Rocks.  Circular  free. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM. 


Slocklon,  N.  J. 


25  Best  Breeds  Poultry 

Stock  and  Eggs.  Low  price.  Big 
new  illustrated  circular  Free.  See  it. 
John  E.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

HATCHING  EGGS  FROM  THE  BRED-TO-LAY  KIND. 

F.  W  HARRIS.  -  MELROSE.  N.  Y. 

aprIlu? Whife  Wyandotte  HATCHING  EGGS 

from  trap-nested  HENS  with  records  from  160-21«,  $|  0  100. 
Same  stock  as  our  Storrs  pen.  Better  orrier  yours  today, 
BRAYMAN  FARM,  •  Westvillb,  N.  H. 


Belvedere  White  Wyandottes 

TRAP-NESTED  HIGH  PRODUCERS 

Your  opportunity  to  buy  the  same  kind  of  stock 
that  will  go  in  our  houses  next  Pall.  We  have 
spent  years  breeding  up  a  flock  that  will  pay 
a  profit  under  present  conditions.  Yon  can’t 
afford  to  feed  "  just  ’’  hens  this  year.  A  limited 
qu.antity  of  eggs  and  chicks  from  225  to  2!)0-egg 
hens,  mated  to  males  from  250-egg  mothers. 

BELVEDERE  EABMS,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Knight’s  Laymg  Strain 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Pen  20  at  Storrs  6th  contest  laid  2,2«6  eggs— the  highest 
record  ever  made  by  a  pen  of  10  hens.  Pen  20  at  Storrs 
6tli  contest  won  1st  prize  in  the  Wyandotte  class,  laying 
1,865  eggs.  Pen  20  at  Storrs  present  contest  is  the  leading 
pen  and  bird  No.  195  is  the  leading  individual.  She  has 
laid  93  eggs  in  16  weeks.  All  male  birds  used  in  breeding 
are  from  hens  with  records  of  247,  270,  281,  264,  and  300. 
Eggs  very  reasonable.  Guaranteed  76%  fertile. 

O.  G.  Knight,  -  Bridgeton,  B.  I. 


WhiteWyandottesS^ 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  this  world’s  famous  stand¬ 
ard-bred  utility  strain  from  very  choice  farm  range 
breeders  at  $10  per  100— $0  per  5G— $2  per  15,  As  the 
supply  is  less  than  the  demand  place  your  order  at 
once.  E.  I.  UNDERHILL,'*  Old  Orehird  Firm,"  Poughkicpsit,  N.  Y. 

Firiniiinrfnhlpkv  Utility  Bred  White  Plymouth 
CggsanUunibKS  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns.  Send 
for  circular.  Oakwood  Farm,  Yaphank,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Whifp  R  Aolrc  PfSHEL  DIRECT.  Selected  yearlings. 
Tlllllt.  nULliS  Eggs,  $2  per  15;  39  per  100.  Chicks, 
20c.  each.  A.  SCOFIELD,  Green  linven.  New  York 

Brilliant  Strain  of  Choice  Barred  Rocks  egg^^r 

hatching,  $8  por  100.  H.  C.  HAND.  Aminaisctl,  New  York 
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^'^\Standar(ls  of  Nutrition  of 

TI 0  GA  LAYING  FOOD’”' 
T1 O  GA  CROWING  MASH 


Are  the  Standards  of 

LIBERIA  S^CANDARD 
POULTRY  FEEDS 

Adopted  bribe 

Pennsylvania  War  Poultry  Commission 
end  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Aeb  Your  Dmater  far  77>0>GA  FEEDS.  Or  Write  ae  for  Free  Lmafleia, 

Samplee  and  Prieee 

MunUcturcd  by  TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO.  Bos  G.  Waverlr.  N.  Y. 

Free  Bulletin  on  Libert))  Poullrp  Feeding  Standards  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Bureau  oj  Markets,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Rabv  niJ/»L-«rAKK’S  STRAIN.  Thompson 
Dalljr  VulCKe  Baried  Rocks  <9  15c.  Heevy 

utility  R.  I.  Reds  (9  15c.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  Danish 
cross,  also  English  (9  13  to  15c.  Place  orders  now  to 
insure  prompt  delivery. 

Maples IVfidte  lieghorn  Farm,  R.F.D.. Telford,  Pa. 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combo  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Fall 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders.  Mated  4.0  rich  Ma¬ 
hogany  colored  males.  'Eeea,9‘^  for  16;  $6.60 
for  60;  SIO  for  100.  Write  for  circular. 

B.  QUACKFNBUSH,  Bex  500,  Darien,  Conn. 

Rf\  DacIC  Bred  to  Day.  Blue  Ribbon 
•  winners  at  Leading  Shows. 

Eggs.  S1.60  for  16;  98.60  for  lOO. 
MTALPA  POULTRY  FARM.  W.  G.  Horner,  GEnYSBURG,  PA. 

S.C.  Rhodebknd  Red, 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular. 

MAPLECKOFT  FARMS,  Box  R,  Pawling, N.Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS'l'jgP'^i; 

Trapneoted stock.  Vibert’sS.C.Reds— Barron’s  S.C. 
Leghorns  and  White  Wyandottes.  Place  your  orders 
now.  Overbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Marlborough-on-Hudson,  N.V 

Barred  Rocks  &S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  eggs  to  spare  at  $2.50 
per  15:  $4.50  per  30.  Our  stock  is  as  good  as  the  best. 
One  of  our  Red  pens  is  headed  by  the  bird  that  won 
the  color  special  at  Pittsburgh  in  1917. 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 

R.  C.  Reds-Pearl  Guineas  Hen?  $2.50  e^dn 

Eggs  for  hatching,  15c  each.  Guineas.  $3  each. 

Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  T. 

Imperial  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks  si^TaTaT^ 

Eggs:  15— $3;  30— S5;  100— $15.  Also  Parkoa  heavy- 
laying  strain  crossed  with  Thompson's  at  above 
prices.  1.  H.  B ACORN,  Sergeantsviile,  N.  J. 

_  Perfection"  Barred  Rocks 

he.se  are  mated  to  produce  best  i-e»ults.  Exhibition 
quality,  $4  for  16  eggs.  3  settings,  SIO.  Utility,  $2  tor  15 
eggs;  SIO  for  100.  One  mature  bird  from  either  setting 
worth  more  than  cost  of  entire  setting.  Price  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  •  Dr.  IIAYMAN,  Doylestown.  Pa. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

1260,000  for  1918.  $10  per  100  and  up.  Pure  bred. 
Hatched  right.  Strong  guarantee.  10  leading  varie¬ 
ties.  Hatching  eggs.  Big  brooder  offer.  Western 
Branch,  Augusta,  Kan.  Freecatalog.  Stamps  appreciated. 

HUBER’S  REUABLE  HATCHERY,  334  W.  Fremont  Street,  Fojiorii,  0. 

XXcttO]3.1Xl.S;  -tLiSSS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  R  E  D  S  f  $8.00  per  100 
MUSCOVY  DUCKS'^  I|cn 
PEARL  GUINEAS  I  $1.50  per  setting 
CONSOLIDATED  FARMS,  SOMERVILLE,  N.  J. 


Hatching  E^s 


II N  O  L  e"com1I  Brown  Leghorns 

_ .50  per  16;  98—100. 

BENJ.  TINDALL,  -  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 

Baby  Chix — Hatching  Eggs — Breeders 

White  W*«nilolles.  R.  I.  Red*.  Birred  Rocki.  Light  and  Dark  BinbmsB, 
S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Utility  and  eh^w  quality. 
Catalog  free.  Rivebdale  Poultht  Fabm,  Box165,  IJlverdale,  N.  J. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

Hatching  eggi  from  noted  winter  layers  trap  nested  2  (o  4  yeers  old. 

J.  F.  FWAWCAI^ _ Wathampton  Beach,  L,  I.,  N.  Y. 

Buff  Orpingtons 

Hatching  eggs.  $2  persetting;  $12  per  100.  Also 
Buff  Orpington  Ducks,  pure  white  e"gs,_  Prices 
same.  Mrs.  F.  E.  MARTIN,  Hatfield,  Penna. 

HATCHING  EGGS 

Wyekofif  strain  direct.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  91  per 
15:  96  per  100.  J.  M.  CASE,  Giiboa,  New  York 

CrrrraFfirUoleliinfr  Silver  Campines.  White  Wy.in- 

tggslornatcning  dottes.  silver  Medal  at  Provi¬ 
dence.  Cockerels  for  sale.  Sherman  Stecli  Farm.  Harrisville,  R.  I. 

Gilbert  Farm  School 

day-old  chicks,  custom  hatching.  Georgetown,  Gonii. 

for  special  prices  on  Poultry 
- - .iggs  of  all  Breeds.  Catalog  free- 

SDWIN  A.  SOUDER,  -  TELFORD,  PA. 

EViro  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Buff  Orpingtons 

ture.  HICKORY  FARM,  4  Madison  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

differs  some 
choice  settings  of 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

•om  prize  winning  heavy  laying  White  Wyandottes, 
C.  B  I.  Beds,  and  8.  C.  White  Leghorns.  In  hot 
impetition  they  won  IS  first,  0  second.  1  third,  2  fourth, 
special  and  silvor  eup.  Prices  reasenahle,  gualily  eensidered 

QIADIAiCONECK,  N.  Y. 


trite  S'" 


kmohat  Farms 


Young’s 

PORTABLE 
Poultry  and 

Pigeon  Houses 

I  Cheaper  than  you  can  build.  Write  now  for  our  free  j 
I  booklet  showing  30  different  cuts.  Wc  tell  you  how  | 
I  to  raise  your  own  tneatand  eggs.  Write  today  | 

\  E.  C.  Young  Co.,  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass.  \ 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Leg  Bands - Onta  Sproutera 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 
K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Street  New  York 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  EGGS 

FROM  TRAPNESTED  HENS 

with  records  of  150  up  to  284  eggs.  All  males  have  ped- 
igreei,  200  up  to  284.  5  Pedigreed  cock  birds  for  sale. 
(Miss)  FRANCES  H.MERSEREAU.  West  Willington.Ct. 

W Grid's  Champion  Layers  oTr’ eVt 

FROM  ENGLAND.  BARRON  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Pen).  Egg  recordg  from  252  to  284.  Eggs,  Day-Old 
chicks,  six  and  eight  weeks  old  pullets.  Interesting 
catalogue  free.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRT  FaRM.  R.  I,  Varaaillaa,  Ohio 

Laying  While  Leghorn  Pullets  ig^Y^fx^cei^nt 

stock,  $1.50  each.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  65,  Riverdalt,  N.  J. 

S  e  WhUAl«ahnrnR  ^^*'1  Strain  in  official 
O.Ur  nnilBLognornS  competition  with  world-lead¬ 
ers  at  leading  contests.  Our  Aim:— The  best  laying 
aud  breeding  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  in  the  world.  Mat¬ 
ing  List  free.  Oak  Hill  Estate,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

DAY-OLD-CHIX  L&^ORNS 

A  Superior  Strain.  30  years  bred  for  eggs.  Customers  re¬ 
port  60%  average  winter  egg  yield.  180  average  for  year. 
Price  list  on  request.  MILLBROOK  FARM,  Alfred  Stetlon,  fi.  T. 

Haiohiniy  FircrR  from  White  Leghorns.  Same 
ndllilllilg  cggS  breeding  as  Pen  79,  Storrs  Contest. 


W,  E.  ATKINSON. 


Wallingford,  Conn. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

and  hatching  eggs  from  world’s  champion  layers. 
Circular  free.  PAHERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton,  N.Y. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS 

248-260-284-314-egg  strain.  Eggs.  43  and  46  per  16;  412  per 
100.  E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Craryvllle,  New  York 
- -  .1 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  11c.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Circular  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlistcrville,  Ps 


CHICKS 


IIOSK  Drnuinl  airknrna  Tbe  Old  reliable  winter  layers. 
COMII  DlOnn  LcgnOrnS  Guaranteed  eggs  from  our  prize 
winning  strain,  42  per  IS,  BRUSH  A  SON,  Hilton,  Vermont 

Cir/ra  Cirrra  M-  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Narragansett  and  W. 
eggs  eggs  Holland  turkeys  44  per  12.  B.  P.  Rocks 
ami  S.  C.  K.  1.  Red  chickens,  41.25  per  15.  All  eggs  prepaid. 
Orders  lilied  promptly.  Eatlern  Ohio  Poultry  Firm,  Beillsville,  0. 


TIFFANY’S 

Superior 

CHICKS 


SILVER  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN- 
OOnES.  REDS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  BAR¬ 
RON'S  LEGHORNS,  PEKIN  ANO  ROUEN 
DUCKLINGS.  A 1  d  h  a  m  Poultry 
Farm,  R.  34,  Fhoenixville,  Pa. 


PARADISE  ■retiliri  el  Htivy  Laying  Paultry.  Trap  Healed 
mil  TDV  Q  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

OULTRT  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

FARM  BUFF  PLY.  ROCKS,  200-Egs  Strain 

DAf'Old  Chicks.  Hatching  Egga  and  Stock  for 
Sale.  Our  1918  Circular  Preo.  flox  B.  PARADISE.  PA. 

■  1  FROM  SELECTED  HEAVY-LAYING  HENS 
l_||||K|fQ  Whlto  TVyandottes,  May  delivery  20e  each 

WIlIvnO  D.rred  Rock  “  "  18e  each 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Jet..  N.Y. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  ^lilo 

FOREST  FARM,  -  Rockaway,  N.  J. 

Toulouse  Geese  Eggs  ®e  gf  s.^ae. 


REGER  FRUIT  FARMS. 


Flanders,  N.  J. 


rrre  cno  caiuchoice  buff 

LuuO  r  Ul\  OALL  WYANDOHE  EGGS 

fine  color;  doublecomb;  free  range;  $6  per  100 eggs; 
$1  for  15.  CHAS.  I.  MILLER.  R.  F.  0.  Nd.  1.  Hudsen,  N.  Y. 

HATCHABLE  HATCHING  eggs! 

^luray  V.cniL.ALS»  Martin’s  Whit*  Wyan- 
dottea.  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks.  S.  C.  Reds,  Whit* 
Leghorns.  Eggs,  $7  per  100.  Chicks,  $16  to $20. 
Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J . 


Barron's  W^hite  W  yandottes  ^  n®d 

females  imported  direct;  males  dams,  272  to  283-egg 
records;  hens  with  255  to  273-egg  records.  Males, 
females,  aud  eggs  for  sale.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 


A  Day’s  Work  on  the  Farm 

How  Saving  Daylight  Began 

April  1,  391S. — The  day  and  the  month 
and  the  official  opening  of  the  Spring 
work  started  on  Liberty  time ;  started 
very  early  for  one  of  the  men,  as  the 
truck  had  to  go  47  miles  after  a  family 
who  were  to  move  into  one  of  the  tenant’s 
houses,  and  the  driver  was  around  by  4.30 
A.  M.  to  get  a  good  start.  One  of  the 
other  men  made  a  mistake.  He  set  his 
clock  an  hour  ahead  on  Saturday  night, 
but  thought  he  had  to  go  to  work  still  an¬ 
other  hour  earlier  Monday  morning.  So 
he  was  two  hours  early  in  order  not  to 
be  late.  By  7  A.  M.  everyone  was  ready 
to  start.  Two  men  and  a  team  took  out 
the  spray-rig  to  finish  the  dormant  spray¬ 
ing  of  the  peaches.  This  should  have  been 
done  last  Pall,  but  cold  weather  pre¬ 
vented.  We  use  a  high-pressure  pump, 
capacity  9^  gallons  a  minute,  with  one 
of  the  new  spray  guns,  and  find  it  very 
effective. 

One  team  with  a  man  and  boy  drew  the 
brush  out  of  the 'orchard  and  threw  it 
over  the  bank  of  the  lake.  The  brush  rig 
is  made  of  two  poles  12  ft.  long,  fastened 
with  four  cross-pieces.  On  this  is  a 
floor  7x14  ft.  This  has  been  found  very 
handy  up  to  the  present  time.  We  have, 
however,  just  bought  a  sweep-rake  for 
peach  'brush.  One  man  with  his  mule 
team  began  plowing  for  oats. 

Before  noon  the  spraying  was  finished, 
and  the  man  who  had  been  driving  the  rig 
put  his  team  on  a  plow  and  went  out  to 
help  with  the  oat  ground.  The  plowing 
goes  along  in  most  satisfactory  manner, 
even  the  mules  seeming  to  realize  that : 

“Every  acre  that  we  till 
Puts  a  crimp  in  Kaiser  Bill.’’ 

The  man  who  had  been  helping  in  the 
spraying  now  went  out  with  the  foreman 
and  the  tractor  to  pull  peach-tree  stumps. 
It  is  a  Crawford  orchard  which  has  never 
paid,  although  we  have  given  it  plenty  of 
time,  and  so  had  to  come  out.  This  year 
it  will  be  turned  into  a  war  garden,  plant¬ 
ed  w’ith  beans  and  carrots  between  the 
rows  of  new  trees.  This  orchard  is  right 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  after  the  trac¬ 
tor  had  worked  for  an  hour  a  little  imag¬ 
ination  could  transform  it  into  a  shell- 
swept  battlefield.  As  each  stump  was 
jerked  out,  the  dirt  flew,  a  yawning  hole 
was  blown  out,  and  the  upturned  roots 
mutely  protested  against  this  strange  up¬ 
heaval. 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the 
truck  returned  with  the  family,  the  dog, 
the  chickens,  and  the  most  necessary 
household  furniture,  the  rest  to  follow  on 
the  train.  The  men  at  present  are  work¬ 
ing  from  7  a.  m.  to  6.30  p.  m.,  Liberty 
time,  with  an  hour  and  a  half  at  noon. 
We  consider  this  an  ideal  way  when  the 
teams  have  heavy  work.  The  harnesses 
are  taken  off  at  noon,  the  mules  turned 
out  to  roll  and,  and  men  and  teams  have  a 
chance  to  rest. 

While  all  these  activities  were  going 
on  outside,  within  the  house  was  the  reg¬ 
ular  routine  of  wash-day.  The  children 
had  to  be  taken  to  the  store  to  buy  their 
Thrift  Stamps.  They  try  to  go  once  a 
week,  and  as  Frederick,  aged  four,  ex¬ 
plained  it :  “We’re  lending  all  our  money 
to  Uncle  Sam  so  he  can  buy  bullets  to 
shoot  the  Kaiser.”  Every  minute  not 
spent  in  necessary  household  duties  is 
filled  with  Red  Cross  work.  Country 
women  are  noble  members  of  the  great 
Red  Cross  Army.  They  are  giving  up 
parties  and  dinners  and  even  a  good  deal 
of  work  that  used  to  be  considered  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  have  more  time  and 
money  for  the  Red  Cross.  It  is  a  cause 
to  which  with  enthusiasm  we  can  pledge 
our  lives,  our  fortune^  and  our  sacred 
honor.  Florence  f.  Cornwall. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Drying  and  Canning  Notes 

I  note,  page  440,  L.  H.  N.  inquiring 
for  process  of  drying  sweet  corn.  My 
folks  do  that,  and  it  is  fine.  Of  course,  it 
turns  rather  dark.  We  take  tender  corn, 
cut  and  scrape  off  the  cob,  as  many  as 
wanted,  aud  then  bake  in  dripping  pans 
until  cooked ;  when  cold,  break  and  pull 
all  apart  and  lay  in  trays  with  netting 
over  in  the  sun  to  dry.  It  gets  hard  as 
rocks.  We  finish  drying  in  ovens,  pack 
in  paper  bags  until  wanted.  To  prepare 
for  cooking,  we  use  a  small  iron  pot, 
heated  hot ;  put  in  two  cups  of  corn,  same 
of  boiling  water,  and  put  on  the  lid ;  leave 
kettle  where  it  will  steam  and  simmer  an 
hour,  and  do  not  open  nor  let  steam 
escape,  and  after  that  proceed  to  season 
to  taste. 

We  roast  sweet  corn  on  cob  when  it  is 
too  tough  or  ripe  for  table  use ;  roa.st  in 
oven  or  on  top  of  the  stove  until  brown 
and  cooked  through.  When  cold,  take  the 
corn  off  the  cob  and  dry  in  sun  as  above, 
and  w’e  use  it  in  bean  soup,  soaked  over 
night,  but  not  parboiled.  That  is  fine, 
also ;  fine  for  chowders  and  vegetable 
soups. 

I  have  also  canned  cabbage,  not  the 
w'ay  of  Mrs.  W.  M.,  page  448.  We  had 
a  lot  of  cabbage  shaved,  left  over  after 
making  sauerkraut.  I  boiled  it  until  near¬ 
ly  cooked,  about  15-20  minutes ;  drew 
off  all  the  water  that  it  was  cooked  in 
and  packed  in  sterilized  glass  jars,  hot; 
when  nearly  full,  pour  in  fresh  boiling 
w’ater,  fill  up  with  cabbage  and  seal.  I 
do  the  same  with  string  beans.  Some  put 
in  a  tablespoonful  of  hot  vinegar  on  top 
before  sealing.  We  have  no  luck  with 
peas.  I  hope  someone  will  tell  us  about 
it  in  the  near  future.  I  dry  green  Lima 
beans  same  way  as  the  sweet  corn,  whole 
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and  shelled ;  they  are  delicious  and  save 
lots  of  cans  and  bother.  Articles  on  can¬ 
ning  at  this  time  are  greatly  appreciated. 
I  tried  canning  corn  in  glass  fruit  jars 
in  wash  boiler,  but  failed ;  rubbers  cooked 
to  pieces  and  corn  turned  yellow ;  we 
did  not  like  it  at  all.  v.  B. 

New  Jersey. 


Corncob  Syrup 

I  have  read  several  requests  for  corn 
syrup  or  corncob  syrup  in  The  R.  N.-Y". 
I  am  sending  recipe  that  I  have  used  for 
making  corncob  syrup  for  the  last  20 
years,  and  have  fooled  many  of  my  friends 
with  “maple  syrup”  made  from  corncobs. 
In  making  two  or  three  gallons  I  use  the 
wash  boiler,  filling  nearly  full  with  clean 
field  corncobs ;  cover  with  about  four 
gallons  of  cold  water,  boil  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  with  the  cover  on  to 
keep  the  steam  in;  set  off  to  cool;  lift  out 
the  cobs,  strain  liquid  through  cheese¬ 
cloth.  Put  in  a  granite  kettle  or  pan, 
adding  granulated  sugar  enough  to  make 
a  rich  syrup  like  maple  syrup  after  boil¬ 
ing  35  to  40  minutes.  It  will  be  a  light 
amber  color.  To  make  it  darker  like  the 
maple  color  I  use  a  little  caramel,  being 
careful  not  to  get  it  too  dark.  I  save 
clean  cobs  as  they  come  from  the  sheller, 
putting' them  in  flour  bags.  One  can  tr.v 
a  smaller  quantity  at  first;  two  gallons 
soon  fade  away  with  cakes,  mrs.  a.  l.  u. 


The  Home  Dressmaker 

(Continued  from  page  594) 

are  shown  in  a  great  variety  of  models. 
Some  are  cut  on  plain  military  lines, 
some  with  an  inner  vest,  and  some  draped 
at  the  neck,  or  around  the  arms  so  as  to 
form  loose  sleeves.  Some  are  hip  length, 
some  full  length.  Dark  blue  or  black 
men’s  wear  serge  is  popular  for  the 
plainer  styles;  velours  is  used  for  the 
handsome  models,  and  there  are  some  at¬ 
tractive  styles  in  satin  or  check  woolen, 
faced  with  plain  cloth.  As  an  extra 
wrap  the  cape  is  especially  useful ;  it  is 
smart  and  becoming,  and  just  the  thing 
to  .slip  over  a  light-weight  jacket  suit 
when  driving,  or  to  wear  with  a  one- 
piece  dress.  There  are  some  especially 
attractive  capes  in  the  popular  khaki 
shades  in  serge,  velours  and  heavy  satin, 
lined  with  flowered  or  bright-colored 
silk. 

Separate  Skirts. — The  separate  skirt 
is  too  useful  to  be  retired,  and  there  are 
many  styles  in  plain,  plaid  and  striped 
materials,  such  as  velours,  prunella,  home¬ 
spun,  serge,  taffeta,  satin  and  crepe  de 
chine.  Sports  slxirts  of  large  plaids  and 
stripes  are  offered  for  country  wear ;  one 
attractive  plaid  model  was  laid  in  box 
pleats  stitched  flat  for  about  15  inches 
down  from  the  belt.  We  notice  that  some 
of  the  new  skirts  have  only  one  patch 
pocket,  on  the  right  side,  instead  of  the 
two  popular  last  year.  Washing  satin 
in  pale  colors,  such  as  flesh,  Nile  green, 
robin’s  egg  blue  or  white,  is  used  for  so- 
called  sports  skirts.  Some  of  the  satin 
skirts  are  trimmed  with  wool  eiur 
broidery. 

Millinery. — ^The  lacquered  or  waxed 
ribbon  is  extremely  popular  in  black 
trimmings,  but  not  in  colors.  A  poke 
shape  trimmed  with  lacquered  ribbon, 
forming  a  large  bow  at  the  back,  and  a 
little  bunch  of  fruit  or  flowers  in  front,  is 
a  favored  model.  Some  odd  little  tuAans 
are  formed  entirely  of  small  curled  os¬ 
trich  feathers,  and  the  same  material  is 
used  to  make  crowns  for  large  hats. 
Some  of  these  soft  crowns  are  made  of 
ostrich  feathers  combined  with  flowers, 
such  as  velvet  poppies.  Flowers  are 
much  used,  both  in  bunches  and  wreaths. 
The  drooping  hats  trimmed  with  floral 
wreaths,  w'orn  with  draped  or  hustle 
dresses  of  flowered  voile  or  taffeta,  make 
a  combination  recalling  the  old-fashioned 
Dolly  Varden  styles. 

Summer  Fabkic.s. — Among  the  cotton 
goods  we  see  imjiorted  crepes,  ,38  inches 
wide,  38  cents  a  yard ;  fancy  skirtings 
,35  to  75  cents;  silk  and  cotton  foulard 
68c  to  .$1;  printed  voiles  in  great  variety 
25  cents.  (iingham  tissue.s,  in  stripes, 
plaids  and  checks,  are  very  fine  and 
sheer;  price  39  and  44  cents  a  yard,  40 
inches  wide.  Printed  novelty  organdie, 
38  inches  wide,  in  beautlfur  floral  pat¬ 
terns,  is  ,$1.24  a  yard.  Beach  cloth,  in  :i 
variety  of  .solid  colors.  32  and  36  inches 
wide,  is  28,  39  and  44  cents  a  yard.  It 
is  excellent  for  separate  skirts  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  clothes,  being  firm  and  stout  in 
weave.  Cotton  gabardine  with  wool  fin¬ 
ish,  in  handsome  plaids  on  both  light 
and  dark  ground,  is  highly  favored  for 
sports  skirts;  it  is  36  inches  wide.  (>9 
cents  to  $1  a  yard.  Ratines  are  still  in 
style,  both  open  mesh  and  nub  weave, 
40  to  52  inches  wide.  They  were  seen 
recently  in  a  wide  range  of  color,  includ¬ 
ing  nav.v,  49  and  59  cents  a  yard. 

Sleeveles.s  Jackets.  —  Jackets  and 
waistcoats  without  sleeves  are  a  new 
fashion  that  began  witli  sports  gar¬ 
ments,  and  has  now  extended  to  those  for 
more  formal  wear.  Some  button  like  a 
sweater,  but  many  of  them  are  of  the 
slip-on  style.  In  general  appearance  they 
are  loose  sweater-like  coats  wdtb  large 
armholes,  sometimes  with  patch  pockets, 
usually  with  girdle  or  sash.  A  very  pop¬ 
ular  model  is  of  black  velvet,  bound  'with 
silk  braid ;  they  are  also  made  of  vel¬ 
veteen,  velours,  duvetyu  and  the  various 
forms  of  jersey  cloth.  Such  a  garment 
is  very  smart  to  wear  over  a  thin  waist 
with  a  colored  sports  skirt,  and  may  be 
recommended  for  country  wear  as  com¬ 
fortable  and  convenient. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  11,  1918. 

BVTTER. 

The  market  weakened  somewhat  after 
last  report  but  later  became  a  little 


stronger.  Some  small  lots 

for 

export 

have  gone  recently.  I’acking 

stock 

and 

city  made  are  dull. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

42^@ 

43 

Good  to  Choice  . 

40 

® 

42 

I.ower  Grades . 

36 

® 

39 

Storage,  good  to  choice, . 

35 

@ 

41 

Dairy,  best . 

41 

@ 

42 

Common  to  Good . 

37 

@ 

40 

City  made . . . 

31 

@ 

33 

Packing  Stock . 

28 

@ 

33 

Process  . . . 

35 

@ 

39 

CHEESE. 

Very  little  change  is  noted  in  condi¬ 
tions  of  better  grades.  The  market  is  a 
little  weaker  on  stock  running  medium 
or  beIow\ 

Whole  Ml)k.  fancy  .  25  ®  2.5V4 


Good  to  choice .  2;j  @  24^ 

Lower  grades .  16  ®  22 

Skims,  best .  19  @  19^ 

Fair  to  good .  9  &  14 


EGGS. 

Receipts  continue  extremely  heavy  but 
considerable  portion  is  going  into  tem¬ 
porary  or  permanent  storage,  as  the  cur¬ 
rent  prices  are  not  sufficient  to  allow  a 
profit  on  these  shipments  Choice  eggs 
of  mixed  colors  may  now  be  had  at  re¬ 
tail  at  40  cents  or  under  and  white  of 
uniformly  large  size  at  4.o  cents.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices  on  gathered  stock  of  good 
quality  run  from  35  to  37  cents. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  39  &  40 

Medium  to  good .  36  @  3S 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  37  @  38 

Common  to  good .  34  @  37 

Gathered,  best,  white .  37  ®  38 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  34  @  36 

Lower  grades .  31  ®  33 


BEAXS. 

Receipts  have  been  larger  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  quite  weak  with  lower  prices  on 
most  grades. 

Marrow,  100  Iba . 13  2.5  @14  50 

Pea . 12  50  @14  00 

California,  small  white, . 13  75  @14  00 

Bed  Kidney . 13.50  @15  00 

White  Kidney . 15.50  @16  00 

Lima,  California . ...14  00  @14  2.5 


DRE.SvSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  best  lb .  35  @  36 

Common  to  good  .  30  ®  34 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  65  ®  70 

Roasters  .  33  @  36 

Fowls .  28  ®  3.5 

Roosters .  27  ®  28 

Bquabs,  doz .  150  @  8  25 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers . 12  00  @14.50 

Bulls  .  7  00  @11  00 

Cows  .  5  00  @10  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 16  00  @16  50 

Culls .  9  00  @12  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  8  00  @9  00 

Lambs  . 18.50  @20  00 

Hogs . 18  00  @18  75 


■WOOL. 


The  Covernment  has  asked  for  control 
of  practically  all  wool  in  the  Boston 
market  suitable  for  (loverninent  work. 
Recent  sales  have  been :  New  York  and 
Michigan  unwashed  delaine,  7.3  cents ; 
half-blood,  75  to  79 ;  three-eights  blood. 
77 ;  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  half-blood 
combing,  78 ;  New  England,  half-blood, 
70  to  73;  three-eighths  blood,  7.5  to  70; 
Territory  scoured,  half-blood  combing, 
•81.7.5  to  .$1.78;  fine  clothing,  .$1.00  to 
•81.65. 

FRUITS. 


Receipts  for  barrelled  apple.s  are  light. 
The  better  grades  are  selling  at  the  high 
prices  recently  quoted,  but  withered  or 
otherwise  wasty  stock  goes  at  low  figures, 
as  the  supply  of  sound  apples  in  boxes 
from  the  West  is  heavy.  Strawberries 
have  been  arriving  in  .slightly  better  con¬ 
dition  and  selling  at  higher  prices. 


Apples,  York  Imperial,  bbl. 

Ben  Davis . 

Winesap  . . 

Greening  . 

Baldwin . . 

King . 

Spy  . 

Strawberries,  qt . 


3  .50  @5  00 

3  00  ®  4  50 

4  00  @  6  00 
4  00  @  6  00 

3  50  @  6  00 

4  00  ®  6  00 
4  00  @  7  50 

15  ®  45 


VEGETABLE.?. 

Potatoes  are  in  large  supply  and 
mainly  lower.  Old  cabbage  is  slightly 
higher;  new  selling  in  about  the  previous 
range  when  sound.  Onions  continue  veiT 
low.  Tomatoes  from  the  South  are  ar¬ 
riving  mainly  in  poor  condition.  String 
beans  plentiful  but  in  good  demand.  As¬ 
paragus  in  light  supply  and  .slightly 
higher  on  the  better  grades. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  100  lbs .  2  40  @  2  75 

Maine,  100  lbs .  1  75  @  2  00 

Jersey,  100  lbs .  1  .50  @  2  00 

State  and  Western,  100  lbs .  1  50  .@2  00 

Southern  New,  bb) .  4  ,50  @  8  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  1  00  @  2  00 

Beets,  new.  bbl .  1 .50  @4  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  25 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl .  1  50  @  4  00 

Ton,  old,  . 20  00  @40  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  OO  @  5  50 

Onions,  State  and  W’n.,  100  lbs .  25  @  1  75 

Peppers,  bu . 1  50  ©  4  00 

String  Beans  bu .  100  @3  00 

Turnips,  bbl, .  50  ®  1  25 

Squash, new,  bu .  2  00  @2  .50 

Peas,  bu .  2  00  @  3  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  @  3  50 

Tomatoes,  Southern.  24-qt.  crate  ....  2  00  @  4  00 

Asparagus,  Southern,  doz .  1  50  @  5  00 

California .  2  00  @  7  00 

Mushrooms  lb  .  25  @  .50 

Horseradish.  100  lbs .  5  00  @6  00 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz .  50  @  1  00 

Salsify,  100  bunches  .  1  00  @  4  00 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl .  2  00  @  5  00 

Kale,  bbl .  1  75  @  2  .50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  00  ®  2  25 

Leeks,  100  bunches, .  2  00  @  4  00 

Parsley,  bbl., .  2  00  @  5  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . ..  30  00  @3100 

No.  2 . 25  00  @29  00 

No.  3  . 22  00  @24  00 


Clover  mixed . 20  00  @28  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 2100  @23  00 


GRAIN. 


W  heat.  No.  2.  red,  .  2  26  @ 

Corn .  1  85  @  1  90 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  1  04  @  1  05 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  2  75  ®  2  80 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  season  is  advancing,  hut  the  local 
dealers  are  not  filling  their  stalls  very  full 
yet  with  green  stuff,  though  the  Southern 
crops  are  coming  now.  so  that  the  supply 
is  in  fair  amount.  The  decline  in  straw¬ 
berries  shows  that  Spring  is  here.  Prices 
•are  down  to  .87  to  .87.50  per  24-quart  case 
for  Louisiana  berries.  Potatoes  are  also 
5\^ak,  at  75  to  90  cents,  farmers  getting 
65  cents  or  so.  Sweets  arc  .82.35  to  .82,50 
per  hainpor.  Maple  sugar  is  also  weak  at 
20  to  25  cents  per  pound  aiid  syrup  .81,7.5 
to  .81.80  per  gallon.  Butter,  chee.se  and 
eggs  are  weaker,  but  have  not  declined 
within  the  past  fe^v  days.  Onions  still  go 
down,  being  only  2.5  to  7.5  cents  per 
bushel  for  home  grown  and  .81.75  to  .8^3 
per  Spanish  crate.  Onion  sets  are  much 
lower  than  last  year,  being  -85  to  .88  per 
bushel. 

Beans  continue  at  .88  to  .89  for  various 
grades  per  bushel  and  green  vegetables 
are  steady  at  .84  to  .8.5  per  case  for  as- 
Ijaragus,  which  is  already  coming  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  to  promise  a  good  supply. 
Old  beets  are  75  cents  to  .81 ;  carrots,  25 
to  75  cents;  parsnips.  50  to  75  cents; 
turnips,  <81  to  .81.50  for  white,  all  per 
bu.shel.  Cabbage  is  .82.25  to  .82.50  per 
100-pound  crate  or  81  to  $1.25  per  new 
Florida  hamper;  cauliflower  is  plenty  at 
.82.25  to  .83  for  California  crate ;  Florida 
celery,  82.25  to  $3  per  crate ;  lettuce,  50 
(“ents  to  .81..50  per  two-dozen  box ;  endive, 
25  to  35  cents  per  basket ;  new  beets,  50 
cents  to  81 ;  parsley,  20  to  40  cents ; 
radishes,  15  to  .35  cents ;  shallots,  40  to 
60  cents ;  vegetable  oyster,  40  to  60  cents, 
all  per  dozon^bnnohes ;  pieplant  has  ap¬ 
pealed  at  .$.3. 7.5  per  box ;  yellow  turnips, 
81.50  to  81.7.5  per  barrel  ;  hothouse  cu¬ 
cumbers.  81.50  to  82  per  dozen  ;  Florida.s, 
85  J:o  86  per  hamper ;  tomatoes,  Floridas, 
.84..50  to  .%5  per  crate ;  mushrooms,  .81..50 
per  four-pound  basket. 

Honthern  fruits  are  higher,  at  85.50 
to  >89  for  oranges,  86  to  87.20  for  lemons 
and  83.50  to  .85  for  grapefruit,  per  box ; 
bananas,  .$2  to  8'5  per  bunch,  having  ad¬ 
vanced  rapidly  of  late ;  occasional  pine¬ 
apples  at  2.5  cents  each.  The  apple  mar¬ 
ket  is  full  of  Western  fruit  of  the  finest 
nnality,  so  that  the  prices  are  not  strong. 
Western  box  are  82  to  .$2.75  and.  home 
grown  84. .50  to  $6  for  firsts  and  seconds 
and  .82.,50  for  low  grade.s,  per  barrel. 
Honey  is  fairly  out  of  market  at  26  to 
.30  cents  per  iioiind. 

Butter  is  ea.sy  at  45  cents  for  best 
creamery,  42  cents  for  fair  creamery,  .37 
to  41  cents  for  dairy  grades.  34  to  40 
<*ents  for  crocks  and  25  to  2S  cents  for 
low  grades,  with  oleomargarine,  25  to  26 
cents,  riiee.sc  is  quiet  at  27  to  2S  cents 
for  finest  old,  25  to  26  cents  for  new  and 
.31  to  .33  cents  for  limburger.  Eggs  are 
down  to  38  to  39  cents  for  white  hen¬ 
nery,  and  36  to  37  cents  for  State  and 
AVestern,  showing  that  storage  stocks  are 
about  out.  The  supply  is  large. 

The  poultry  market  is  .steady,  with  not 
much  hut  frozen  offered  at  34  to  .38  cents 
for  turkey.  20  to  35  cents  for  fowl  and 
chickens.  27  to  28  cents  for  old  roosters. 
34  to  35  cents  for  ducks  and  .32  to  .34 
cents  for  geese.  Ilay  still  decline!?,  being 
down  to  $22  for  No.  1  Timothy,  baled, 
and  $16  for  No.  .3.  The  big  AVinter  prices 
did  not  hold  long  after  the  snow  went, 
this  market  getting  much  of  its  hay  by 
team.  j,  w,  c. 


Crops  and  Feurm  News 


Dairy  cows  brought  all  the  way  from 
.$8.5  to  $106  at  sales  here  recently.  These 
!ire  grade  cows,  a?  not  much  registered 
stock  is  owned  by  farmers  in  this  vicinity. 
Many  calve.s  are  being  deaconed,  as  the 
milk  prices  are  good  and  it  docs  not  pay 
to  veal  the  calves.  Rupplee  Alilk  Com¬ 
pany  of  Philadelphia  has  a  shipping 
station  at  Centerville,  to  which  place  our 
milk  is  hauled  iiud  sold  for  shipment  to 
Philadelphia.  Creameries  have  been 
compelled  to  close  in  this  vicinity,  not 
being  able  to  compete  with  Supplee  Alilk 
Company.  Fewer  hogs  are  raised  on  ac¬ 
count  of  lack  of  skim-milk  and  high  price 
of  gi'fiiu,  as  not  many  fanners  can  raise 
their  grain  supply.  Some  Spring  wheat 
is  being  planted  here.  Potatoes  are  a  dull 
market,  with  _  many  in  farmers’  cellars. 
Maple  syrup  is  being  made  by  nearly  all 
farmers  who  hiive  the  trees.  Four-weeks- 
old  pigs  bring  $6  apiece.  F.  F. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

Alilk,  8  to  Iflc  per  qt. ;  butter,  .50; 
eggs,  38c;  apples,  81  per  bu. ;  potatoes, 
$1  per  bu. ;  onions,  $1  per  bu. ;  beaus, 
.8S..50  per  bu. ;  hay,  .820  to  .825 ;  rye 
.straw,  8P’>-  Calves,  21c  per  lb.,  hog 
dressed.  Cows,  fresh,  .8100  to  $150  each ; 
horses,  8150  to  $.300  each ;  six-weeks-old 
pigs,  .88  each.  s.  .i.  u. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N,  Y. 

On  account  of  the  dry  weather  last  Fall 
the  acreage  is  considerably  below  the 
average.  Some  on  Fall  plowing  did  not 
come  up,  and  has  been  sowed  in  Spring 
wheat.  AA’heat  that  was  sown  in  the 
cornfields  is  looking  well,  and  promises 
a  fair  yield  if  we  get  plenty  of  moisture. 
The  weather  has  been  ideal  for  putting  in 
small  grain  and  the  oats  and  Spring 
wheat  is  about  all  in.  though  it  is  di-j-  for 
plowing  and  we  are  needing  rain  all  over 


the  State.  For  this  county  to  make  50 
per  cent  of  an  average  crop  of  Fall  wheat, 
conditions  would  have  to  be  most  favor¬ 
able  from  now  on  till  harvest,  though 
there  is  more  Spring  wheat  than  I  have 
ever  known  of  before.  J.  T.  .1. 

Madison  Co.,  Neb, 

Milk  is  sold  here  at  League  prices ;  no 
butter  or  cheeso  sold.  Few  vegetables 
grown  for  market,  excepting  potatoes, 
which  are  .82.25  for  table  stock  and  8.3 
for  Giants  for  seed.  AVool,  70c  per  lb. ; 
shorn  lambs,  124^0,  live  weight;  calves, 
16c  to  ISc ;  hogs,  16c,  22c  di-essed.  AVheat 
bran  still  costs  thq  farmer  $52  per  ton, 
miller’s  price  about  826.50,  Question — 
who  gets  the  .82.5.50?  s.  m.  a. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

__rieifer  calves  are  hard  to  get,  even  at 
85  two  days  old.  Dairy  cows,  grade  IIol- 
steins,  890  to  8130.  Butter,  .50c;  eggs, 
38c ;  maple  sugar,  .30c  lb. ;  maple  synip, 
$2.50  gal.  Potatoes,  40c  to  60c  bu.  Large 
apples  sold  all  AA’iuter  for  5c  each,  im¬ 
ported,  Pigs,  four  weeks  old,  $7  each. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  ii,  c. 

Milch  cows,  $100  to  8125 ;  butter,  ,5.50 ; 
dry  cows,  $60  to  8^5.  o.  n. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

At  the  auction  sales,  of  which  there 
are  many  this  Spring,  oats  sold  for  $1.07  ; 
rye,  .$2 ;  cows  from  $60  to  $115,  very  few 
sold  under  $70 ;  calves,  yearling,  sold 
from  <$25  to  $45.  The  farm  products  are 
potatoes,  some  apples,  but  this  is  not  a 
fruit  locality.  ^  There  are  a  few  selling 
milk.  The  principal  industry  must  be 
sheep,  for  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
thein  here  on  the  farms.  They  sold  at 
auction  for  $14.  Hay  is  a  staple  product, 
and_  sold  for  $12  at  auction.  Eggs  are 
selling  at  the  dozen  for  35c;  some  by 
shipping  get  40e.  Alixed  farming  is  car¬ 
ried  on  principally.  e.  c.  w. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

AA^e  get  for  wheat  .$2.13;  corn,  $1.75; 
oats,  90c  to  96c :  hay,  per  ton,  .$27.  Fat 
bulls,  $10.50  to  $11  per  cwt. ;  steers  and 
heifers,  811  to  $11.50.  Potatoe.s,  65c  to 
81.10.  Eggs,  32o.  Alilk,  .$2.70  per  cwt., 
four  per  cent,  AA’e  are  paying  for  bran, 
per  ton,  ,847;  middling,  .$56.  Bran  and 
middling  are  hard  to  get  on  account  of 
poor  railway  service.  Shotes  cost  about 
35e  a  pound  and  scarce  at  that.  Less 
cows  in  neighborhood  than  ever  before. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa.  ?.  s.  s. 

The  AVinter  wheat  crop  in  this  vicinity 
is  good.  There  is  not  a  large  acreage,  as 
we  are  not  in  the  AA’inter  wheat  belt 
proiier.  There  has  been  a  larger  acreage 
of  Spring  wdieat  sown  this  year  than 
usual.  AA’’e  have  had  a  very  early  and 
warm_  Spring  so  far,  and  nearly  all  seed¬ 
ing,  including  Spring  wheat,  oats  and 
barley,  is  done.  AA’e  are  needing  rain, 
with  good  prospect  of  getting  it  soon. 
AVe  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
here,  and  the  AA’inter  wheat  belt  is  farther 
south  and  west  of  ns.  o.  s. 

AA^ayne  Co.,  Neb. 

The  staples  here  are  hay,  rye  and  oats. 
Hay,  .820  per  ton;  rye  straw,  $16;  oat 
straw,  $10;  rye,  .82  per  bu. ;  oats,  81.40-; 
potatoes,  $1  per  bu. ;  butter,  50c ;  eggs, 
40c;  cows,  fresh,  $80  to  8100;  pigs  at 
four  weeks.  .$6  to  $7;  dressed  pigs,  24c; 
veal,  hog  dressed,  24c.  At  an  auction 
here  Alarch  20,  seed  oats  sold  at  $1.51 
and  Holstein  cows,  $125  to  $1.58.  Alill 
feed  very  high  and  not  much  bought.  A 
large  number  of  cows  for  sale  and  few 

biiyors.  I.,  H.  M. 

•Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Are  you  going  to  town  in  your  work¬ 
ing  clothes,  Hiram?”  exclaimed  Farmer 
Corntossel’s  wife,  “That’s  what  I  am. 
AAi^hen  I  walk  up  High  Street  I  don’t  want 
to  be  mi.stook  for  any  city  chap.  I  want 
to  look  like  I  had  a  barrel  o’  potatoes  or 
a  load  o’  hay  that  I  might  conde-scend  to 
sell  somebody  if  I  took  a  fancy  to  him.” 
— AA’ashington  .Star, 


Till  Your  Orchard 


as  thoroughly  as  you  culti¬ 
vate  your  cornfield.  Inten¬ 
sive  tillage  conserves  the 
moisture  and  sets  plant  food 
free.  For  more  and  better 
fruit,  use  an 

“Acme” 

Orchard  Harrow 

Works  right  under  the  branches 
The  sharp-ground  coulters  work 
the  soil  easily,  cutting  outweeds 
and  leaving  a  loose  dust  mulch 
at  the  top.  Extension  and  reg¬ 
ular  styles — 1  horse  to  4  horse 
sizes— 3  ft.  to  IT'/z  ft  wide. 

Our  free  book,  "The  Acme  Way  to 
Crops  That  Fay,”  points  the  roiui  to 
bigger  orchard  protits.  Send  today. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Phe-t-sants,  Peat'orrl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 

white  «gg  layers.  ROCKDALE  STOCK  FARM,  R.  0.,  CoblMhill,  N.  T 


Wanlod-four-weeks-Md  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Chicks 

ALBERT  STACKHORNER,  Wantagh.  L.I.,  N.Y. 


RiY.ni  n  from  Riand-layine,  contest-win 

UA  I-ULU  UniOAO  ning  .xom  BARRON"'^ W.  Leghorns 
$15  per  100.  We  sell  year  after  year  to  the  same  cus 
tomers.  Ijive  arrival  guaranteed.  Book  order  NOW 
Toulouse  geese  egg.s,  »2.ol)  per  6.  WM.  W.  KETCH.  Cotioclon,  H.T 


The  Celebrated 
Baby  Bumps  Doll 

The  doll  with  the  grown-up  grin. 
Has  unbreakable  Head  and  Hands, 
Jointed  Limbs,  and  stuffed  with 
Cork.  Dressed  in  Rompers,  with 
a  bell  rattle. 

For  Four  New  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tions  or  Four  Renewal  Sub¬ 
scriptions  {one  of  the  four 
may  be  a  renewal  of  your 
own  subscription).  Four  Sub¬ 
scriptions  to  four  different 
addresses. 


“For  the  Land’,?  Sake,  u.se  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  Thirtieth  St.,  New  York 


Term*  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  O.  D.,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  first-class 
condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge. 

These  chicks  sre  from  healthy,  vigorous,  pure-bred  stock,  the  kind  that  will  produce  eggs  and  plenty  of  them. 
To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr's  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now.  Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  No.  4. 


HE  KERR  CHICKER 

FRENCHTpWN, R.  J, 


Ready  for  Shipment  April  24-th  and  May  2nd 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds  .  . 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  . 


‘-’•I  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

$4.00 

$7.00 

5.00 

8.00 

5.00 

8.00 

6.00 

11.00 

100  Chicks 
$12.00 
IS. 00 
IS.  00 
20.00 


50,000  KERR’S  CHICKS 

Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post  at  Cut  Prices 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Do  you  know  whether  this  Lime- 
Fertile  as  advertised  in  the  enclosed  cir¬ 
cular  is  a  good  fertilizer  to  use  or  not? 
I  have  never  seen  it  advertised  in  your 
paper  and  do  not  know  of  its  being  used 
anywhere  around  here  before.  P.  C.  A. 

New  Jersey. 

This  product  was  discussed  on  page  69, 
issue  of  January  19.  Prof.  E.  Rose, 
State  Chemist  of  Florida,  placed  a  valua¬ 
tion  of  per  ton  on  the  product  on 

the  basis  of  the  cost  of  standard  fertil¬ 
izer  ingredients  in  Florida.  The  price  on 
a  ton  of  “Nitro  Fertile”  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland, 
O.,  at  the  time  was  $.330.  ‘‘Enough  said.” 

I  bought  .32  fruit  trees  from  H.  M. 
Whiting,  for  which  I  signed  a  contract 
to  pay  $.36,  somewhat  over  one  dollar 
apiece.  I  never  bought  any  trees  before, 
as  I  am  a  back-to-the-lander.  I  paid 
about  four  times  too  match  for  these 
trt'es.  They  are  to  be  delivered  in  April 
of  this  year.  Can  Mr.  Whiting  compel 
me  to  accept  them?  We  need  the  money 
for  other  supplies.  Mr.  Whiting  is  the 
smoothest  talker  I  ever  met.  o.  n.  s. 

New  York. 

This  is  the  old,  old  story  of  Whiting’s 
victims.  And  it  is  usually  the  am  informed 
who  can  least  afford  to  lose  the  money 
who  is  taken  advantage  of  in  this  way. 
O.  H.  S.  vdll  either  have  to  pay  for  the 
stock  at  the  price  specified  in  the  order, 
or  prepare  to  defend  an  action  in  court. 
The  yarns  told  by  MTiiting  about  his 
trees  usually  furnish  good  grounds  for  a 
defence.  This  class  of  nursery  concerns 
aisually  depends  upon  threats  to  secure 
settlement;  but  the  grower  must  be  in 
position  to  protect  himself  should  suit  be 
brought. 

We  received  literature  and  price  lists 
from  ‘‘Queen  Rubber  Co.,”  2642  Broad- 
W'ay,  New  York.  They  guarantee  their 
auto  tires  for  4,000  miles,  with  replace¬ 
ment  at  one-half  of  original  cost  in  case 
of  not  giving  full  service.  Is  this  con¬ 
cern  reliable,  and  are  their  tires  durable? 
We  ask  because  their  price  is  unreason¬ 
ably  low  and  we  suspect  the  tires  are  too 
cheap  to  be  good.  G.  n. 

Missouri. 

We  share  the  subscriber’s  suspicion. 
The  price  list  makes  no  claim  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  tires,  but  agrees  to  replace 
any  tires  that  fail  to  give  4,000  miles’ 
service  at  oiie-half  list  price.  The  prices 
quoted  leave  no  doubt  that  the  tires  are 
either  “seconds,”  made-over  tires,  or  in 
some  way  inferior  in  quality.  The  only 
true  economy  in  tire  buying  is  to  pur- 
oha.se  standard  makes  of  tires  and  avoid 
all  bargain  offers  by  “gyp”  tire  con¬ 
cerns. 

I  have  made  a  specialty  of  sending 
eggs  by  parcel  post  for  several  years  with 
good  success,  but  have  shipped  to  James 
Dowdell,  .51.3  40th  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y., 
and  Mrs.  Sicordi,  306  West  82d  St.,  New 
York,  and  have  been  unable  to  get  pay¬ 
ment.  I  have  written  these  people  .sev¬ 
eral  times  and  mailed  them  statements. 
They  were  recommended  by  other  cus¬ 
tomers,  who  still  get  eggs  from  me,  and 
are  very  satisfactoi'y,  80  that  I  do  not 
see  why  they  do  not  pay.  o.  c.  R. 

New  York. 

Some  people  are  willing  to  supply  their 
table  with  fresh  eggs  at  the  farmer’s  ex¬ 
pense.  We  trust  other  readers  will  not 
lose  ‘by  shipping  to  these  parties.  It  is 
just  as  necessary  to  look  up  the  standing 
of  individuals  as  it  is  the  dealers. 

For  the  sake  of  thousands  of  shippers, 
please,  oh,  please,  keep  up  the  fight  in 
j'our  Publisher’s  Desk  on  the  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  Co.  for  not  paying  claims.  A  frieiid 
of  mine  shipped  a  Christmas  package  in 
December,  1916,  and  only  after  all  the 
annoyance  and  delay  which  this  company 
knows  so  w'ell  how  to  cause,  secured  set¬ 
tlement  after  about  nine  months.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  am  unable  to  obtain  even  an  ac- 
knowledgnient  that  a  claim  of  mine  has 
been  received  even  after  a  year  or  more. 
A  prominent  shipper  wrote  me  that  it 
seemed  to  be  the  policy  of  this  company 
never  to  pay  a  claim  if  they  could  avoid 
it  by  delay  and  tiring  one  out.  If  the.v 
think  this  good  business,  and  if  the.v 
think  the  public  is  going  to  befriend  them 
when  the  States  and  Government  finally 
get  after  them,  they  are  mightily  mis¬ 
taken.  My  advice  to  everyone  is  to  pat¬ 
ronize  the  parcel  post  whenever  possible 
and  to  work  for  its  extension  in  every 
possible  way.  K.  Av.  M. 

Connecticut. 

The  average  time  for  investigation  and 
settlement  of  a  claim  by  Adams  Express 
Company  is  eight  to  nine  months.  Still 
they  solicit  the  custom  of  shippers,  and 
shippers  must  use  their  service,  for  at 
many  points  there  is  no  other  express 


company.  Parcel  post  will  be  developed 
so  more  can  use  it  with  less  annoyance 
than  the.v  now  suffer.  We  are  told  that 
to  pa.v  all  the  claims  against  them  would 
put  Adams  Express  Company  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  If  they  would  pay  the  claims 
promptly  we  venture  to  say  they  would 
get  enough  increased  business  to  start 
them  off  again.  We  have  some  700  claims 
filed  and  are  waiting  vouchers. 


In  your  Publisher’s  Desk  I  note  a  corn- 
plaint  from  Maryland  against  the  Verti¬ 
cal  Feed  Sewing  Machine  Co.  of  Dayton. 
Ohio.  About  five  months  before,  I  had 
received  a  letter  from  this  same  C.  G. 
Martin  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo.,  notifying 
me  that  they  had  taken  over  my  notes 
given  under  agreement  with  this  same 
Vertical  P’eed  Sewing  Machine  Co.  I’m 
really  sorry  about  this.  He  was  an  aw¬ 
fully  nice  fellow — their  agent — and  we 
liked  him  fine;  he  was  so  obliging,  and 
he  loved  to  talk  on  religion ;  and  he  made 
pretty  things  for  the  kiddies.  And  the 
sample  he  had  was  such  a  nice  machine, 
and  would  do  so  many  little  tricks  no 
other  machine  I  ever  saw  demonstrated 
would  think  of  doing — in  the  kind  of 
cloth  he  used — and  after  it  came  it  was 
60  nice  and  solid  to  look  at,  and  so  cap¬ 
able  looking — outside,  and  I  have  three 
girls — all  pretty  ones — growing  up.  But 
it  won’t — absolutely  won’t — sew  a  decent 
seam  of  stitches,  not  even  a  short  one. 

And  then  I  thought — “Oh.  but  I  have 
a  guarantee  in  black  and  white  all  signed 
up,”  and  I  got  it  out.  It  said  “ten  years” 
for  the  attachments  and  “unlimited”  for 
the  machine.  Who  the  dickens  am  I 
doing  business  with,  anyhow?  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  stamped  “Manufactured  and 
guaranteed  by  the  Duaus  Sewing  Machine 
Company  of  Dayton,  Ohio.”  The  note  I 
signed  was  made  to  the  “Durham  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine  Co.”  The  printed  guarantee 
is  signed  by  the  “Vertical  Feed  Sewing 
Machine  Co.,”  and  noAV  I  am  asked  to 
pay  the  money  to  this  Martin  Co.,  and 
the  agent  said  his  name  was  F.  R.  Wear. 
Well,  I  wonder  if  I  have  just  done  gone, 
went,  and  did  it.  I  did  get  written  into 
my  note  a  clause  specifying  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  had  to  give  satisfaction.  I  wonder 
if  that  Avill  help?  I  am  going  up  to  talk 
to  the  banker  tomorrow  and  then  to  the 
newspaper  offices.  And  then  Ave  will  look 
up.'  our  felloAV  suckers  and  pool  our  in¬ 
terests  and  see  what  a  jury  Avill  decide 
about  the  matter.  G.  F.  ii. 

California. 

The  above  is  such  a  clear  statement  of 
experience  that  no  comment  is  required. 

A  couple  of  men  came  along  here  last 
Spring  and  pretended  to  be  agents  for  the 
“Ever  Ready”  Self-heating  Karbo  Flat¬ 
iron,  and  my  wife  ordered  one  and  paid 
$2  down  and  was  to  pay  $1.75  on  delivery. 
She  has  not  heard  anything  from  the  men 
or  the  iron  either.  Do  you  know  of  any 
such  company  as  Pittsburgh  Sad  Iron 
V’torks,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.?  If  you  do,  please 
see  what  you  can  do  about  it,  or  was 
that  a  bogus  game  to  get  money?  They 
put  up  here  at  the  hotel  and  did  quite  a 
business,  but  have  not  heard  whether  any¬ 
one  got  iron.s  or  not.  J.  E.  II. 

New  York. 

Yes,  we  know  the  firm  above  referred 
to.  We  wrote  the  concern  in  behalf  of 
the  subscriber,  and  the  reply  disputes  that 
the  receipt  for  $2  had  been  'given,  and  that 
if  J.  E.  H.  will  forAvard  postal  money 
order  for  $2.75  the  iron  will  be  shipped. 
This  we  shall  not  advise,  because  other 
subscribers  who  have  reported  on  the 
irons  of  this  company  advise  that  they 
are  worth  just  what  they  AA’ill  bring  as 
scrap  iron.  We  are  not  condemning  all 
self-heating  irons,  but  farm  women  Avill 
do  well  to  beware  of  the  agents  of  this 
house. 


Being  an  interested  reader  of  “Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk,”  I  would  like  a  little  in¬ 
formation.  Do  you  knoAV  anything  about 
the  American  Commerce  Association, 
American  Commerce  Building.  Chicago, 
and  their  ability  to  teach  traffic  manage¬ 
ment  by  mail?  Some  time  ago  I  noticed 
a  complaint  in  Publisher’s  Desk  about 
some  real  estate  firm  in  Oklahoma.  Be¬ 
fore  I  was  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
I  was  duped  for  $50  by  the  McAlester 
Real  Estate  Exchange,  McAlester,  Okla. ; 
their  representative  made  glaring  misrep¬ 
resentations  to  me.  I  complained  to  the 
Company,  but  got  no  satisfaction,  so  I 
stated  the  facts  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C.,  who 
turned  it  over  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  and,  after  a  long  time,  my  $50  was 
returned.  ii.  ii.  u. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  do  not  believe  it  is  practical  or  pos¬ 
sible  for  anyone  to  become  a  “traffic  man¬ 
ager”  by  the  correspondence  course  route. 
The  arrest  of  the  McAlester  real  estate 
sharps  was  reported  in  last  week’s  issue. 
Anyone  having  grounds  for  complaint 
against  the  concern  should  place  their  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  hands  of  the  U.  S.  District 
Attorney,  Edward  K.  Bruce,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Clean  water  is 
vital  to  good  health 

Open  wells  are  dangerous.  Dirt  and  refuse  cause 
pollution.  Every  farm  should  protect  its  drinking  Avater 
and  keep  it  pure  and  clean. 

Build  a  concrete  well  platform 

It  costs  little  and  can  be  built  quickly  and  easily. 
Concrete  VA^on’t  rot  or  wear  aAvay.  It  keeps  out  surface 
drainage,  dirt  and  refuse.  A  platform  six  feet  square  and 
six  inches  thick  requires  only  four  bags  of  Atlas  Portland 
Cement  (ask  your  dealer  the  cost),  eight  cubic  feet  of 
sand  and  sixteen  cubic  feet  of  gravel  or  crushed  stone. 

Use  Atlas  Portland  Cement 

The  high,  uniform  quality  of  Atlas  makes  it  best  to  use.  The  Atlas 
Farm  Book  gives  full  instructions.  Also  tells  how  to  build  many  other 
permanent  constructions.  Send  the  coupon  below. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Member  of  tJu  Portla?td  Ceme^ii  Association 
New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  Dayton  Savannalt 


Make  this  a  free  country — 
BUY  LIBERTY  BONDS 


Broad  Street,  New  York,  or  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Building,  Chicago, 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  30 

Send  free  Atlas  Farna  Book.  I  expect  to  build  a. 


Name  and  Address 


$  CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


ooaiUNO 


aHei^repn  e  asuref^ 


WiBnaoj  d^-Mchm 


OGHTfSIK 

1 2c  B**"  n.  99^  pure  copperi 

Directtoyou,notnid<Uemati  j 

If  goods  when  received  are  not  sativfacto!  y  j 
return  to  ns,  we  will  pajjroight  both  ways.  ' 
Full  instmetions  with  each  order.  Write  us. 

InternatioBBl  Lightning  Rod  Co. 

DBpt.K  SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twice  the  Power  et  Half  the  Cost 

Sizes  2  to  22  H-P.— Select  Your  Own 
Terms  —  Direct-from-Factory  prices.  Write 
your  own  order—Save  $15  to  $200«  Prompt 
Shipment.  Big  now  cata!oir,*‘How  to  Judffo 
EnMnes''- FREE— by  return  mail.  Postpaid* 
I  Writ;'!  WITTE  ENGIN  E  WORKS 


I—  .  _il690f>akland  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

iSSOCmpiro  PHUbursh.  Pa. 


HARDWOOD 

FLOORING 


TO  LAY  OVER  OLD  FLOORS 

Thill— Ja"* 2"  face— hardwood  flooring  in  Birch, 
Ma|)le,  Oak  or  Quartered  Oak,  can  be  laid  ritrht 
over  old  floors  or  in  new  buildings.  Modernizes 
old  rooms  or  whole  houses  at  low  cost. 

OUR  THIN  HARDWOOD 
FLOORING  IS  BEAUTIFUL 

Clean— sanitary— doesn't  catch  dirt  Ilk®  carpets— 
does  away  with  back-breakiiigsweepiiik.  Bays  even 
— smooth  and  strong  without  disturbing  thresh¬ 
olds.  Keasonable  in  cost.  Sample  on  request  with 
Price  List  of  Floor  Varnishes,  Floor  Waxes,  etc. 

WEBBER  LUMBER  ft  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
84  Thompson  Sire.t  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  GALLOWAATS  FACTORIES! 

Learn  how  Galloway  can  save  you  big  money  on  your  Separator,  Engln«,  Spreader,  Tractor, 
or  other  farm  implement.  You  have  heard  of  Galloway.  You  know  of  others  who  hav 
traded  with  him  and  got  great  values.  Resolve  yourself— this  year— to  buy  from  Galloway 
and  make  money  by  saving  money.  When  you  buy  from  Galloway  you  buy  direct  from  the 
factory.  Galloway’s  business  plan  is  the  big  economical  way  of  doing  business.  All  waste,  all 
unnecessary  expense,  is  saved  when  you  buy  direct  from  Galloway’s  factories.  The  saving  oa 
your  year’s  supply  will  amount  to  hundreds  of  dollars.  300.000  customers— some  near  you. 

A...  ui.M.  T.d.ul  Send  at  once  and  get  Gallow^s  1918  Free  Book. 

Free  BOOK  I  Act  Now  I  WntO  TOuSy  I  Let  it  ^  your  buying  guide.  .  It  will  post  you  on  the 
highest  grade  implements  at  the  very  lowest  prices.  We  ship  from  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  Waterloo^ 
Ckmncil  Bluflb,  Spokane,  Kansas  City,  to  save  you  freight.  How,  chile  you  think  of  It,  SEND  FOR  THE  BOOK. 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY,  Box  277,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 
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Agricultural  Statistics 

The  corn  crop  of  Argentina  is  now 
being  harvested  and  the  yield  reported 
large  and  of  good  quality.  The  exportable 
surplus  of  corn  is  estimated  at  120,- 
000,000  bushels. 

The  demand  for  alcohol  for  industrial 
purposes  has  caused  an  extensive  search 
for  new  substances  or  waste  from  which 
alcohol  may  be  made  to  advantage.  In 
Australia,  the  root  of  Zamia  palm,  Avhich 
grows  abundantly  in  the  seacoast  section 
of  New  South  Wales,  is  being  quite 
largely  used.  It  contains  about  2.5  per 
cent  of  .starch  and  after  being  ground 
and  mixed  with  a  small  percentage  of 
bran  it  is  fermented  and  yields  about  45 
gallons  of  alcohol  per  ton  of  material. 
Including  labor,  the  cost  is  about  20  cents 
per  gallon  for  absolute  alcohol. 

The  severe  drought  in  the  Southwest 
has  been  broken  by  abundant  rains  in 
many  localities,  so  that  the  cotton  out¬ 
look  is  much  improved  over  a  large  part 
of  the  Texas  cotton  belt. 

The  Government  report  for  April  fore¬ 
casts  the  AVinter  wheat  crop  at  .500,- 
000,000  bushels.  This  is  a  decline  in 
outlook  of  .7  per  cent  compared  with  the 
outlook  last  December,  showing  that  the 
plant  has  wintered  well.  Last  year’s 
Winter  wheat  yield  was  about  418,- 
070.000  bushels. 

The  rye  outlook  is  1.7  pei*  cent  larger 
than  last  year  in  condition  and  the  prob¬ 
able  yield  86,000.000  bushels,  against 
60.145,000  in  1917.  Percentage  condi¬ 
tion  of  Winter  wheat  are  given  as  100  for 
Nevada  and  Kentucky ;  97  for  Idaho  and 
Oregon ;  North  Carolina,  96 ;  Indiana, 
Arkansas  and  Montana,  94 ;  California, 
Washington  and  Virginia,  9.3;  Missouri, 
Tennessee,  Arizona.  92 ;  West  Virginia, 
91  ;  Wyoming  and  Utah,  90.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  between  80-90:  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Iowa,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Colorado.  Between  70-80  are :  New  .Ter- 
sey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  the  last  named  being 
put  at  78.  The  lowest  percentage  for 
any  State  is  Texas,  40. 

Rye  condition  in  principal  States 
where  this  crop  is  largely  grown  is : 
Vermont,  96;  North  Carolina  and  Indi¬ 
ana,  95 ;  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  93 ; 
West  ATrginia,  91;  South  Carolina.  90; 
New  York.  Georgia,  86;  Ohio,  85;  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  ^Maryland,  83 ;  New  .Jersey  and 
I>elaware,  80. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
men,  mostly  without  farming 
experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady,  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank. Ours  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  wo  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  ACRICULTURAL  SOOETY 
176  Second  Avenne  N.  Y.  City 


If  in  Need  of  Farm  or  Garden'Help 

of  any  description,  write  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Hessels.Seero- 
theAgricultural  and  Industrial  Labor  Relief, 
1123l5roaawa3r,Newyork.  All  services  rendered  free. 


TRUCK  FARM 

ON  STATEN  ISLAND  ‘“’Vo  ‘re n't 

part  of  the  Cameron  estate;  farmhouse,  barn,  arable 
land,  &c.  Apply  Malcolm  E.  Smith.  185  Madison 
Ave.,  or  Peter  B.  Olney,  68  William  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


S'PJlWRNTriicIfFarmli  acres,  good  Buildings,  $1  060 
NEW  JERSEY  liUCKrarin  SELDON  JOHJfSO\,Tineiand,  n.j! 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

<>«hanae,  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rato  will  be  6  Cente  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advartlse- 
ment.  No  displw  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only 
ir.®  j  u”  “'“iKennral  nianufacturors’  announcements 

not  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver- 
Usements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages, 
ttis  c<dumn  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 

Copy  must  reach  us.  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  In  the  following  week's  issue.  "  * 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


PARTNER  WANTED  FOR  FARM— A  busy  man- 
ufacturer_  controlling  a  large  commercial  farm 
in  Connecticut,  located  directly  on  the  New 
Haven  s.vstem,  between  Willimantic  and  New 
Haven,  due  to  his  many  other  interests,  is  un¬ 
able  to  give  it  his  personal  attention  and  is  seek¬ 
ing,  with  a  view  of  forming  a  partnership,  the 
co-operation  of  a  practical  farmer  who  has  a 
thoroughly  modern  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
live  stock  and  poultry.  Farm  is  upon  an  oper¬ 
ating  basis  and  regularly  makes  shipments.  Is 
fully  equipped,  including  tractor  and  several 
horses,  and  has  several  hundred  acres  under  cul¬ 
tivation.  Applicant  must  be  able  to  economically 
conduct  a  large  enterprise  to  mutual  advantage. 
An  investment  of  at  least  .$.5,000  to  $10,000  is 
necessary  in  order  to  permanently  sustain  his 
in^terest.  Executive  experience,  administrative 
ability  and  good,  sound  business  judgment  are 
essential  factors.  This  is  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  the  right  party.  Managers  seeking  position 
without  financial  interest  need  not  answer.  Ad¬ 
dress  CHARLES  M.  AMS.  101  Park  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED — First  class  dry-hand  milkers,  able 
to  milk  30-35  cows  twice  daily.  No  other 
work.  Wages  $00  and  board  per  month.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  3094,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  POULTRYMAN,  understand  dry- 
picking;  state  wages  wanted,  with  board  and 
room;  give  nationality.  WM.  H.  MACKENZIE, 
Bellport,  L.  I. 


WANTED — Young  man  of  good  character  and  ex¬ 
perience  on  general  farm  near  New  York  City; 
to  live  with  owner;  good  board  and  home. 
HERBERT  HILMER,  Millington,  N.  J. 


MILKER  AND  DAIRYMAN— One  used  to  milk¬ 
ing  machine;  $50;  house,  wood  for  fuel,  gar¬ 
den,  milk.  BROADACRES  DAIRY  FARMS,  Or¬ 
angeburg,  New  York. 


WANTED — Garden  supervisor  for  children,  adult 
and  truck  gardeners  for  five  iiiontlis  begin¬ 
ning  May  1st.  BERLIN  CHAMBER  OP  COM¬ 
MERCE,  Berlin,  N.  H. 


WANTED — Single  men  for  general  farm  work; 

hours  from  0  A.  M.  to  0  P.  M. ;  no  milking; 
wages  $40  per  month,  with  board;  only  respect¬ 
able  men  can  be  considered.  Apply  H.  M. 
PINCKNEY,  Supt.,  Lime  Ridge  I’anii,  Poiigh- 
qiiag,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — June  1  to  October  1,  reliable  man 
and  wife  for  girls’  Summer  camp  in  New 
Hampshire;  man  for  care  of  horses,  garden, 
lawn  and  general  utility;  woman,  cooking  or 
housework.  Address,  with  references  and  wages 
expected.  Dr.  CHARLES  A.  EASTMAN,  1002 
G.  St.  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  for  care  of  cow's,  poul¬ 
try  and  garden  on  gentleman’s  ten-acre  coun¬ 
try  place;  .$08  a  month  and  good  house  and  gar¬ 
den;  ADVERTISER  4039,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN — Wanted  single  man  for  small  Jer¬ 
sey  herd  on  private  estate;  must  be  first-class 
butter  maker;  cleanliness  most  essential;  good 
wages,  with  maintenance;  write  full  particulars 
first  letter  and  nationality.  BOX  243,  Roslyn, 
Long  IslamT. 


WANTED — A  capable  fruit  man  to  take  care  of 
large  orchard;  married  man  preferred;  must 
be  -American,  experienced  and  sober;  permanent 
position  and  good  wages  and  privileges  offered. 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box 
208,  Sangerties,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  herdsman,  married  or 
single,  for  Jersey  herd;  must  be  experienced 
in  feeding  for  production  and  be  sober  and  in¬ 
dustrious;  state  age,  references,  and  salary, 
which  includes  board  and  room;  if  married,  wife 
to  assist  with  general  housework.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4048,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  wanted,  who  is  willing  worker; 

state  wages  and  full  iiarticulars  first  letter. 
Address  SUNNYBROOK  FARM,  Sniithtown, 

N.  y. 


Dairy  oows,  .$100:  hoi’ses,  not  much 
sale.  Milk  is  retailing  at  i2c ;  butter, 
00c;  eggs,  50c.  Hay.  $20  per  ton.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  .$2.  Spring  pigs,  $6.  Cornmeal, 
$4.50 ;  middlings.  $3.90 ;  oats,  ,$1.10  bu. ; 
beans,  ,35c  qt.  Hens.  $1..50.  J.  E. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y, 

jCows,  from  $75  to  $100;  horses,  $.50 
to.  $175 ;  veal  calves,  14e  lb. ;  hogs,  ISc 
lb.  Oats,  $1  bu. ;  wheat,  $2.50  bu. ;  corn. 
$4  cwt. ;  beans.  $15  cwt. ;  bran,  ,$2.75 
cwt. ;  potatoes,  $1  cwt.  Baled  bay,  $23 
to  .$2.5  per  ton.  Butter,  45c  lb. ;  eggs,  34c. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  E. 


WANTED — A  married  woman  to  board  men  on 
farm;  only  a  neat,  competent,  good  cook  will 
do;  have  work  for  husband  on  the  farm;  a 
woman  with  small  children  not  suited  for  tlie 
position;  send  references  with  application. 
FORSGATE  FARMS,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


WANTED — 4  to  6  men  country  estate,  West¬ 
chester  County;  capable  men  for  light  farm 
work;  board  and  accommodations  the  best; 
wages  .$35  to  .$40  per  month;  more  if  worthy. 
SUPT.,  Box  425,  Katona,  N.  T. 


WANTED — Tenant  farm  hand  and  teamster. 

One  single  farm  hand  and  teamster.  No  booz¬ 
ers  or  idlers  need  apply.  Address  GLEN  ROCK 
STOCK  FARM,  Springwater,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  active  workers,  unfur¬ 
nished  free  house,  country,  no  board,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  no  enemy  aliens;  year  round  place  for 
right  parties;  man  assistant  caretaker  and  gen¬ 
eral  worker;  party  with  motorboat  experience 
preferred;  $17  weekly;  wife  all  housework  fam¬ 
ily  of  three;  $10  weekly;  best  references  re¬ 
quired;  give  ages,  experience,  nationality  and 
religion;  position  ready  April  first,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3058,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORK,  general,  including  washing  and 
light  cooking;  three  in  family;  .$40  per  month. 
Apply  MRS.  VANDERPOEL,  Montvale,  New 
Jersey. 


w.iv.iir.u — Jiarneu,  nouse  .ana  gar¬ 
den;  state  experience,  references  and  wages. 
S.  G.  TENNEY,  Williamstown,  Mass. 


\VA^TED — Woman  for  light  housework;  good 
home;  state  wages  expected.  Address  Mrs. 
THOMAS  SMITH,  R.  D.  1,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  —  Refined,  middle- 
aged  American;  Central  West  farm  home. 
ADVERTISER  4023,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  for  general  farm; 

single;  good  milker;  steady  position;  state 
age,  reference,  and  salary  expected  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  FARM  MANAGER,  Retreat,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  truck  garden  farmer, 
0.  FRANK  COLLEY,  Woodfords,  Me.,  R.  8. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  fruit  grower  desires  a  posi¬ 
tion;  able  to  develop  a  new  orchard  or  carry 
on  an  enterprise  already  established.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3098,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


SINGLE  MAN,  34,  Irish-American,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  gentleman’s  estate;  first-class  dry-hund 
milker,  non-smoker,  honest,  sober,  reliable,  good 
wherever  you  put  me;  four  years  in  last  posi¬ 
tion;  first-class  references;  please  give  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  4037,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent  wants  perma¬ 
nent  position;  practical,  life  experience  in 
managing  large  stock  farms;  can  show  results; 
Scotch;  married:  small  family:  nothing  but  good 
proposition  considered.  ADVERTISER.  4046, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AS  HERDSMAN  OR  DAIRYMAN— 
Single,  exempt,  agricultural  school  graduate; 
four  years’  experience;  excellent  butter  maker. 
ADVER'riSER  4038,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  at  present  working  on  general  farm  wants 
position  at  commercial  poultry  farm  from 
May  1st  in  order  to  gain  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4044,  care  Rural  New-Yorkei‘. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  foreman;  life¬ 
time  experience,  including  field  work  and  all 
kinds  live  stock;  an  honest,  ambitious  and  re¬ 
liable  man,  with  clean  habits;  married;  nothing 
but  first-class  proposition  will  be  considered. 
ADVERTISER  4051,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper  by  Protest¬ 
ant  American  woman,  40.  ADVERTISER  4049, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WISHES  EMPLOYMENT— Cook,  house¬ 
keeper,  caretakers,  experienced  farming,  stock, 
poultry,  gardening,  fruit  and  use  of  tools;  sal¬ 
ary,  shares  or  rental;  A1  references.  N.  N., 
83  South  St.,  Morristown,  N,  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  desires  position;  long, 
practical  experience;  breeding  high  layers  a 
specialty.  ADVERTISER  4050,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  and  general  estate  farmer 
open  for  position:  prominently  known  as  a 
constructive  livestock  breeder;  ,a  thorough  judge 
in  buying  and  selling;  great  executive  ability, 
having  had  a  life  experience;  married,  age  34 
years;  strictly  trustworthy,  sober  and  reliable; 
best  of  references.  Address  ADVERTISER  4040, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMHAND — Experienced  single  young  man 
wishes  position  on  general  or  truck  farm. 
Address  ADVER'riSER  4041,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WAN'TED — Position  by  temperate,  practical 
man,  57,  to  do  genei-al  repair  work  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate,  or  institution.  BOX  370,  Wake¬ 
field,  R.  I. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position  as  assistant  on 
chicken  farm.  ALBERT  ANDERSON,  624 
Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  OR  ESTATE  MANAGER— Open  for  posi¬ 
tion  at  once;  lifetime  experience  in  practical 
and  scientific  farming;  college  graduate;  suc¬ 
cessful  record  as  manager  of  several  large  es¬ 
tates  and  breeding  establishments;  familiar  with 
all  modern  methods,  livestock,  machinery,  en¬ 
gineering,  and  construction  work;  efficient  or¬ 
ganizer  and  manager  of  farm  help.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4036,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced  with 
modern  methods,  is  open  for  A1  position;  pri¬ 
vate  place  preferred.  ADVERTISER  4029,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WAN'l'ED — Farm  manager;  agri¬ 
cultural  graduate;  ago  35  years;  desires  posi¬ 
tion  where  he  can  do  his  utmost  to  produce  food 
for  the  country  and  profits  for  the  owner.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  4045,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EDUC.VTED  and  refined  man  and  wife  desire  po¬ 
sition  of  trust  in  country,  estate  or  institu¬ 
tion;  experienced  in  gardening,  care  of  poultry 
and  In  caring  for  children.  BOX  29,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


HEBDSMAN,  single,  wants  position;  understand¬ 
ing  A.  R.  work;  life  experience  in  feeding  and 
breeding  all  kinds  dairy  cattle;  first-class  refer¬ 
ences;  wages  and  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  4047,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOT'NG  man,  single,  28,  draft  exempt,  wishes 
to  work  on  farm;  prefer  partly  clerical  occu¬ 
pation,  ADVERTISER  4024,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WELL-DRAINED  dairy  and  grain  farm,  apple 
orchard;  14  acres  wheat,  firewood,  fair 
buildings.  Niagara  Falls  market.  Moderate 
price.  ADVERTISER  3093,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  of  100  acres  for  sale,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland;  new  buildings;  will  sell 
cheap,  as  I  am  unable  to  attend  to  it;  no 
agents  need  answer.  ADVERTISER  4006,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAN'TED  TO  LEASE — A  small  farm;  give  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  4035,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


•NT  _  v,uuii,ici,c  tsuuccssion  irom  June  to 

November;  m  first-class  horticultural  condition; 
Lolonial  house,  eleven  rooms;  ample  outbuild¬ 
ings;  two  miles  from  Newburgh,  N,  Y.,  on  State 
road’  overlooking  the  river.  Call  on  or  address 
WM,  McGANN,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Star  Route. 

SEVENTEEN-ACRE  FRUIT  FARM  near  Hud¬ 
son  for  sale;  thousand  trees,  seven  vears  old- 
modern  house;  price  .$6,250.  DENYSE  -Mtal 
mont,  N.  Y.  .  -  « 


WANTED — Small  farm  to  rent,  privilege  of 
buying;  good  buildings;  State  road;  near  vil¬ 
lage:  within  75  miles  of  New  York;  state  full 
partimibars.  ADVERTISER  4052,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 

THREE  CDMPLETE  FARMS  for  sale  or  rent; 

i),  10’  16  acres;  house,  barn,  oiitbiiildlnga. 
fruit,  shade  trees,  berries;  good,  level  loam  srdl- 
immediate  possession.  WM.  FOTH,  Sayville 


^9^.  bALE— At  Long  Pond,  Wading  River,  Long 
Island,  New  York  farm,  about  80  acres, 
nearly  all  cleared,  balance  good  timber;  up-to- 
date  dwelling  containing  eight  rooms,  running 
water,  2  baths,  steam  heat,  electric  light;  large 
horse  barn,  16-stanchion  cow  barn,  “Grade  A” 
milk  house;  cost  $40,000;  ideal  for  paying  farm 
or  gentleman’s  country  home.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4043,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Boarding  houses  and  farm;  136 
acres,  at  Freehold,  Greene  Co.,  New  York- 
‘‘The  Oakwood”;  1,800  feet  altitude;  best  mouiil 
tain  view  of  entire  Catskill  range;  accommo¬ 
dating  i;>  guests;  large  barn;  ice  house;  garage: 
other  outbuildings.  For  particulars,  address 
owner  E.  A.  BROOKS.  Freehold,  Greene  Co., 
New  York.  ’ 


fine  limestone  region  of  Western  Central  New 
York;  50  acres  best  bearing  orchard:  fine  Col¬ 
onial  house;  several  other  houses;  modern,  dairy 
barn;  land  smooth  and  drained;  six  miles  to 
Geneva;  one  mile  to  station;  annual  sales,  $15- 
$10,000  cash;  balance  5%. 
R.  S.  POWELL,  Geneva,  N.  Y,  ' 


plant  in  central  Pennsylvania;  1,000  S  C 
White  Leghorns,  10,400-egg  Blue  Hen  incubator 
$3,500  cash,  to  close  partnership.  ADVERTISE! 
4042,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — Fine  farm  of  2.50  acres  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  N.  Y. ;  good  buildings,  with  or 
without  complete  stock  of  Holstelns,  horses  and 
sheep.  CLARENCE  E.  WILLIAMS,  109  White 
Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  poultry  business,  well  adver¬ 
tised,  fully  equipped;  a  high-class  custom; 
housing  capacity,  1,500  hens;  brooding  capacity, 
2,500  chicks;  incubator,  new,  6,000  eggs;  run¬ 
ning  water  system;  barns,  stables,  horse,  cow, 
all  farming  implements;  motor  truck,  etc.;  now 
in  full  operation;  a  rare  opportunity.  Address 
ADVERTISER  3079,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  155  acres;  850  fruit  trees, 
apple,  pear;  main  road;  good  soil;  100  miles 
New  York;  price  $6,500,  one-third  down.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3088,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  containing  15  acres, 
one-fourth  mile  from  town  of  3,500  populntion, 
with  splendid  schools  and  churches,  situated  on 
Du  Pont  Boulevard;  farm  equipped  as  follows; 
incubating  capacity,  9,000  eggs;  brooding  ca¬ 
pacity,  12,000  chicks;  laying  houses  for  4,000 
hens;  500  apple  trees;  large  house  containing 
11  rooms;  the  owners  are  engaged  in  other  busi¬ 
ness  and  cannot  give  this  the  proper  attention. 
THE  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 


II*  nvutuciu  ycriuuiil. 

Write  owners.  APHIN  &  BUGBEE,  Putney,  Vt. 


Miscellaneous 


CHILD’S  hand-made  side-saddle,  suitable  for 
small  pony;  cost  $35;  sale  price,  $15.  MRS. 
H.  D.  BARTO,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  bee  hives.  W.  O. 
BECKETT,  Knowlesville,  N.  Y. 


CHOICEST  VERMONT  MAPLE  SYRUP,  gnaran- 
teed  strictly  pure,  $2  per  gal.  MAPLEWOOD 
FARM,  Jacksonville,  Vt. 


gal.;  15  gals,  or  more  to  one  address  $2.10. 
GEORGE  FORMAN,  Pawlet,  Vt. 


W-VN’PED  to  hear  from  some  farmer  who  has 
Weber’s  early  dent  seed  corn  with  germination 
test  of  95%;  give  price  per  bu.  in  the  ear.  L.  R. 
COX,  Oxford,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — ’Pn'o.  John  Deer  gang  plows:  one 
five-gang,  14-inch  bottom;  one  three-gang,  14- 
inch  bottom.  Have  had  them  six  years,  but 
have  never  used  them  since  the  first  year.  For 
sale  cheap.  SODUS  FRUIT  FARM,  Inc.,  So- 
dus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — “Air-Tight”  power  sprayer,  new 
last  Spring;  perfect  running  order;  200-gallon 
tank;  made  by  Air-Tight  Steel  Tank  Co.  HENRY 
H.  ALBERTSON,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


WILSON  FEED  MILL,  nearly  new,  $17.50;  2  .$30 
Newtown  Brooders,  $15  apiece;  Standard 
Brooder,  new,  $12.50;  power  green  bone  cutter, 
$15.  PAUL  KUHL,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


F'OR  SALE — Portable  sawmill,  20-h.  p.  engine, 
2.5-11.  p.  boiler,  with  belts  and  saws;  now  run¬ 
ning:  possession  about  May  1.  W.  O.  KINNEY, 
Campville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Seed  corn  tester,  CO-egg  incubator, 
15-bu.  self-feeder  for  hogs,  hog  oiler.  BOX 
158,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Keystone  two-hole  mounted  corn 
sheller,  capacity  125  bushels  per  hour;  self- 
feeder,  cob  stacker,  elevator  with  bagger;  only 
used  to  shell  one  thousand  bushels;  price  $100. 
American  Machine  Co.  shingle  mill,  good  as  new: 
two  24-inch  saws  and  edging  saw,  automatic 
feed;  price  $50.  H.  0.  HOLLOWAY,  Perryman, 
Md. 


FOR  SALE — Five-ton  hardwood  ashes  at  $15 
per  ton.  BRITTON  GILPIN,  Amity,  N.  Y. 


0^f’ to  school  in  on 
Overland  I 


A  horse  and  buggy  cannof 
do  a  Ihtrd  of  the  work  of 
one  Overland 


Light  Four  Model  90  Touring  Car  SS50 

f.  o.  b.  Toledo— Price  subject  to  change  without  notice 

Appearance,  Performance, 
Comfort,  Service  and  Price 


Sunday  is  no  longer  dull 
for  the  farmer's  family 
with  an  Overland 


Helping  Farmers 

To  Save  Time  and  Energy  and  Make  Money 


That  motor  cars  are  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  farmers  as 
business  equipment  is  shown  by 
the  fact — • 

That  more  than  half  of  the 
Overland  output  is  taken  by 
farmers. 

That  the  Overland  is  com¬ 
pletely  qualified  to  be  fully 
satisfactory  for  farmers  is  proven 
by  the  fact — 

That  more  than  half  of  all 
Overland  cars  built  are  taken 
by  farmers. 


You  need  a  car  and  that  car 
should  be  an  Overland. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pay 
more  than  the  Overland  price — 
and  complete  satisfaction  can¬ 
not  be  bought  for  less. 

At  a  low  cost  and  for  eco¬ 
nomical  maintenance,  Model  90 
gives  power,  prodigious  power, 
from  its  perfected  frugal-with- 
fuel  motor. 

It;  is  simple  to  handle,  has 
narrow  turning  radius,  and  eas¬ 
ily  operating  clutch. 


It  is  comfortable,  with  spa¬ 
cious  interior,  wide  seats,  deep 
upholstery,  rear  cantilever 
springs,  106-inch  wheelbase,  and 
large  tires,  non-skid  rear. 

It  has  Auto-Lite  starting  and 
lighting  and  vacuum  fuel 
system. 

To  pay  less  is  to  risk  the  loss 
of  efficiency,  comfort,  modern¬ 
ized  improvements,  beauty  of 
design  or  long-lived  service. 

Order  your  Model  90  now. 


Willys- Overland  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Will ys- Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light 
Commercial  Cars 

Canadian  Factory,  West  Toronto,  Canada 
Catalog  on  request — Address  Dept.  11S6 


The  City  Opinion  of  Farm  Profits 

How  It  Is  Maufactured 

N  April  0  we  received  from  the  I'.  S.  Food 
Administration  of  I’eniisylvania  a  letter  en-  • 
closing  the  following  ]tress  notice.  It  was  to  he  ‘‘re-  , 
h  a.sed”  on  April  11.  and  the  writer  of  the  letter  said 
lie  believed  onr  "reader.s  will  he  interested”: 
FARMIOR  (JETS  MORE 

Fouty-fivk  I*F.n  Cf.xt  of  Cost  of  Biik.vo  Oofs  to 
Wheat  GnowEij. 

'I’ho  amount  of  the  cost  price  of  a  loaf  of  hread  between 
the  wheat  producer  and  the  bread  consumer  is  strikingly 


lhl(>  :’.S  per  cent  8  per  cent  01  per  cent 

1017  (1st  half  )  .‘>7  per  cent  14  per  cent  4S  i)er  cent 
1.017  (Lhid  half )  41  per  cent  7  per  cent  .72  per  cent 

1018  '  45  per-cent  0  per  cent  40  per  cent 

-  They  triU  'he  interested,  though  not  (piite  in  the 
v  ay  this  gentleman  expected.  That  statement  is  one 
of  a  type  of  articles  which  is  doing  serious  harm  to 
farmers.  These  figures  appear  in  the  daily  pai>ers. 
and  are  read  by  people  who  are  being  held  up  or 
robbed  when  they  try  to  buy  food.  After  reading 
these  ‘‘official”  figures  such  city  peoi)le  at  once  con¬ 
clude  that  the  farmers  are  robbing  them.  Then  we 
hear  more  talk  of  these  “misers  and  slacker.s”  who 


Mill  feed  .  .$1.25 

The  above,  deducted  from  the  cost  of  the  wheat,  or 
$10.4.5.  minus  $1.25,  equals  ,$0.2(>  as  the  cost  of  straight 
fkmr,  but  the  baker  uses  considerable  of  grades  lower 
than  straight  flour  in  his  shop.  Nevertheless,  let  us 
tiansform  this  flour  at  .$0.20  per  barrel  in  14-ounce 
h  .aves  of  bread,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the 
average  weight  of  bread  is  found  to  be  14  ounces,  and 
others  12  ounces.  Therefore,  we  will  take  both  sets  of 
figures,  and  the  'i>rices  have  varied  from  5c  to  10c  pet- 
loaf.  We  will  therefore  use  both  sets  of  prices.  One 
barrel  of  flour  will  easily  make  oOO  loaves  of  14-ounce 
bi  ead.  or  .”50  loaves  of  12-ounce  bread.  Value  of  Ivoaves 

5c  10c 

.800  14-ounce  loaves . .  $1.5.00  .$.‘>0.00 

O.50  12-ounce  lotives .  17.(M)  fio.fK) 


Another  [Hwfvr  Coir. 


Th.o  ohorc  pictures,  from  photof/rapJiH  hikcn  in  Kiif/land.  fdioir  fip(‘<-iincns  o 
ivc  lonjf  lK‘(n  the  favorite  eoltarnrH'  coir  in  parts  of  Ireland  and  Enpland.  The 

averaoino  when  full  oroirn  700  to  SOO  pounds  for  eoirs  and  800  to  900  for  bulls 


the  De.ftcr  branch  of  the  Kerrii  breed  of  cattle.  Thexe  xinoll.  eoniiiaet  animals 
Dexter  section  of  the  breed  is  about  100  pounds  Jifihter  than  the  true  Kernj, 


Dexter  Bull. 


Red  De.rter  Heifer. 


shown  in  a  recent'cpmpilation  by  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion,  covering  the  period  from  1018  to  the  present  time. 
In  1018  but  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  loaf  of 
hread  to  the  consumer  wept  to.  th.e  farmer  as  compared 
with  45  per  cent  at  the  present  time.  In  1018  08  per 
cent  of  the'  i)ri<-e  of  bread  was  .adderl  after  the  flour 
left  the  mill  door,  as  compared  with  40  per  cent  at  the 
present  time. 

The  table  pre.sented  herewith  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  benefits  derived  by  both  the  producer  and  the  con- 
OTimer  through  the  control  of  wheat  and  wheat  products: 

Added 


Farmer 

Miller  Between  Flour  at 

Received 

Added  Mill  and  Bread  on 

Year 

for  Wheat 

to  Cost  Consumer’s  Table 

1018 

2G  per  cent 

0  per  cent  .50  per  cent 

1014 

28  per  cent 

0  per  cent  00  ]>er  cent 

2015 

■80  per  cent  11  per  cent  08  per  cent 

aie  all  getting  i-ich  :uid  still  demanding  morel  That 
is  the  spirit  which  is  doing  so  much  to  depress  and 
fiiscourage  farmers,  and  it  is  astonishing  that  !i  na- 
tioiial  dej)artment  stu)nhl  encourage  such  feeling. 

WHEAT  ANI>  BREAD.— Last  Fall  we  printed  a 
very  clear  statement  by  Dr.  E.  F.  I.add  on  the  cost 
relations  between  wheat  and  bread.  He  gave  the  fol- 
owing  as  actual  figures: 

V  heat.  4H.  bu.  at  $2.10  per  bu.  .  . .  .$'.*.45 

Cost  of  milling,  per  bbl.'.  . . .72 

5^1101'^  profit  . .-■) 

Total . .$10.45 

T.ot  us  now  ascertain  what  the  returns  are  from  this 
product  as  milled  and  converted  into  bread  and  feed. 


The  cost  of  this  flour  was,  as  already  stated,  .$0.20. 
Tl'.erefore,  when  the  bread  is  retailed  at  5e  per  loaf  of 
12  ounces,  which  is  about  the  average  size  loaf  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  there  is  a  gain  of '$(>.80  for  the 
ciaterial  u.sed  in  baking,  and  the  cost  of  retailing  the 
bread.  Or.  if  we  take  the  loaves  at  10c.  -we  have 
$25.80  as  the  difference.  Certainly  it  cannot  cost  ‘244 
tunes  as  much  to  convert  flour  into  bread  and  retail  it 
as  it  does  for  the  farmer  to  raise  the  wheat,  transport 
it  to  the  mill,  and  for  the  miller  to  transform  it  into 
flour. 

Thus  far  no  one  has  disputed  the  general  accuracy 
of  these  figures  so  far  as  they  give  the  amount  of 
wheat  required  to  make  a  loaf  of  liread.  The  barrel 
of  flour,  which  represents  270  pounds  of  wheat,  will 
I  lake  4,200  ounces  of  bread  when  all  white  flour  is 


i 


610 

used.  The  270  pounds  of  wheat  represent  4..^20 
ounces  of  jirain,  .so  tliat  about  one  ounce  of  wheat 
makes  about  one  ounce  of  white  biead.  Most  fann¬ 
ers  under  the  ])re.sent  tixed  price  receive  less  tlian 
.'i:2.10  per  busliel  for  wheat,  but  we  will  take  tliat 
even  price  of  cents  a  i)ound  for  our  fijrures.  That 
means  V/2  ounces  for  one  cent. 

ACTUAL  BREAD  PRICIOS.— In  oider  to  test  this 
matte]’  we  bousht  three  loaves  of  luead  in  New  York 
and  one  delivered  by  a  country  baker,  and  a  j)ack- 
aj,'e  of  popular  wheat  cereal.  No  1  is  a  loaf  said  to 
contain  75  per  cent  of  white  flour.  It  wei^rhed  .iust  2.‘! 
oiinces,  and  co.st  15  cents.  We  should  say  that  the 
•  substitutes”  in  it  were  potato  flour  and  rye  or  bar¬ 
ley.  No.  2  was  sold  as  entire  wheat.  It  weighed  14 
ounces  and  cost  10  cents,  with  75  per  cent  of  wheat. 
No.  3  is  also  a  75  per  cent  bread.  It  weighed  about 
IS  ounces  and  cost  15  cents  delivered.  These  ai’e 
aclual  ])urehase.s — .iust  exactly  what  thousands  of 
families  are  bu.vins-  The  following  ttible  shows  how 
much  wheat  this  75  i)er  cent  wheat  bread  contains, 
its  cost  and  what  the  fanner  received  for  the  wheat: 

P(M’  of 

Oiinees  of  Fanner’s  eonsuiner’.s 


Bread 

wheat 

Cost 

.vliare 

dolin’ 

No.  1 . 

.  17.25 

15c 

3.Sc 

25 

No.  2 . 

.  1().,50 

lOc 

2..3C 

23 

No.  3 . 

.  13.50 

15c 

3c 

•20 

('creal  . 

.  12 

15c 

2.7c 

18 

In  this  lij^urinjr  we  .liive  the  amount  of  wheat  in 
each  loaf — or  75  i)er  cent  of  the  total.  It  is  really 
less  than  that,  since  :it  least  2b  per  vent  of  the  bnaid 
is  water,  .salt  and  other  nniterial.s.  Prof.  Ladd's  lij;- 
ni’es  show  the  I’elatiou  betwecui  wheat  and  broad, 
one  ounce  of  the  wheat  ju’oducinti  just  about  one 
ounce  of  bread.  The  breakfast  cenail  is  ;i  poi)ular 
brand  composed  entii’ely  of  wheat,  and  of  which 
millions  of  ])acka.i^es  jii-e  sold.  The  cei’eal  weifrhs 
11  ounces,  includiufr  the  box.  The  fai-mer's  .share  is 
obtained  by  divi<iin^  the  ounces  of  wheat  by  4.5,  that 
bc'infT  the  number  of  ounces  i'('(|nii’(‘d  to  brin;;  one 
c(*nt  when  wheat  sells  at  c<‘n1s  p(»r  jiound.  or 

.$2.10  per  bushel. 

Dui’ini:  the  jjast  Wint<'r  w(>  have  boufjht  dozens  of 
loaves  of  bread  in  as  many  different  cities,  and  11;:- 
ur(‘d  out  the  farmer's  share.  In  ever.v  case  it  has 
come  to  substantiall.v  the  same  fl;:ui‘es.  Bein;i  con- 
\inc(‘d  that  the  Administrator's  estimate  of  45  )»er 
cent  is  wroiiit  and  misleadin;:.  we  told  the  Admini.s- 
tiator  so.  and  received  this  bdter: 

Your  favor  of  the  11th  instant  inclosin;:  slip  entitled 
‘'Fai’inei-  (b'ts  ^lore’’  is  rec<‘iv(‘<l.  T  have  talktal  over 
with  one  of  the  men  in  the  office  here  the  matter  of  tin* 
(bffei-ent  jjercent.-ises  of  the  jirice  of  l)r<*ad  that  ^joes  to 
the  farmer.s.  1  learned  that  this  table  Avas  worked  out 
I  .V  some  of  the  experimentalists  at  Washington,  but  I 
<:.nnot  vo\ich  for  its  correctness. 

I  also  learned  that  it  was  based  on  the  .O.S  cent,  one- 
pound  loaf.  I  feel  sorry  that  this  .stat<>ment  could  not 
have  gone  a  little  further  and  made  clear  that  the  in- 
<']’eased  per  cent  of  the  price  of  bread  which  goes  to  the 
lai’iner  between  the  yc'ars  1913  and  191S  is  not  all  gain. 
'I'hat  is  because  the  farmers’  expen.ses  have  increased 
a<  a  more  rapid  rate  than  his  returns  on  the  price  of 
wheat.  There  are  a  good  many  things  that  we.  as  farm¬ 
ers'  representittives.  are  not  able  to  accomidish. 

.\i.  T. 

Farmers’  Re])reseutative. 

Now  Tilt:  R.  N.-Y.  r(u-o.gni/.es  tlu]  dillicult  task  of 
lb(‘  F<K)d  Administ rat<tr  ujid  ha.s  no  wi.sh  to  embar¬ 
rass  or  Immper  any  useful  work.  We  all  I’ecogni/.e 
the  serious  condition  of  the  food  .situation.  We  want 
to  point  out  that  this  situation  is  01  dy  made  worse 
by  such  statements  as  that  “The  Farmer  (Jets  More.  ’ 
It  is  admitted  that  the  author  "cannot  vouch  for  its 
correctness.”  Why  then  try  to  .g(T  such  .statements 
into  print?  What  i»ossible  good  can  be  gained  by 
printing  tlnmi.  even  if  they  wei-e  anywhei’e  near  the 
truth?  They  do  not  even  prove  anything  for  “pricc- 
li.xing”  when  they  are  analyzed,  but,  on  the  other 
band,  go  to  prove  the  a.s.sertion  that  this  price-lixijig 
b;is  played  into  the  hands  of  the  middlemen.  The  ef- 
f('Ct  of  any  such  iniblication  is  vicious  and  offensive 
to  farmer.s.  The  entire  spirit  of  it  is  antagonistic, 
and  will  be  :iccept(*d  as  such.  Any  similar  statement 
ai.i)lied  to  the  labor  of  mechanics  would  be  hotly  re¬ 
sented.  One  of  the  most  unfortunate  things  in  con- 
lUH’tion  with  the  food  administration  is  that  most  of 
the  work  seems  to  be  conducted  by  people  who  have 
little  or  no  sympathy  with  working  fai’iners.  and  do 
not  understand  their  language  or  thought. 

At  any  rate  these  ligures  from  the  Food  Adminis- 
ti-ator  show  that  there  was  and  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
:;5-cent  dollar.  Our  actual  figures  in  buying  bread 
show  that  the  dollai-  of  the  fai-mer  is  smaller  than 
ever,  and  we  can  by  comi)aring  actual  retail  prices 
with  farm  prices  show  that  it  is  smaller  on  the  av¬ 
erage  of  all  farm  ixroduce.  Mr.  Philliixs  says  "Thei’e 
are  a  good  many  things  that  we  as  farmers’  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  not  able  to  accomidish.”  'Lhat  is  very 
evident,  but  there  are  some  things  which  might  be 
done,  yet  are  pot  attempted.  Why  not  stand  up  for 
fbe  farmers,  defend  their  interests  and  .see  that  they 
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get  a  spuai’e  deal,  and  not  a  scolding  in  the  daily 
l.aj)er.s? 

The  Apple  Barrel  Situation 

WE  po.s.sess  over  KHt  acres  of  beai’ing  orchai’d. 

the  gi-eater  part  being  young  trees  that  are 
just  beginning  to  pay,  iind  this  past  year  we  mar¬ 
keted  ji  crop  of  some  (>,900  barrels  of  apples.  We 
expei’ienced  considerable  dilliculty  in  getting  bar- 
I’els  for  this  crop,  for  which  we  had  placed  our  order 
months  in  .idvance.  The  prosi>cct  of  getting  barrels 
is  worse,  today  :  in  fact,  there  is  no  coop(*rage  jdant 
in  the  State  that  is  turning  out  an  apple  barrel  as 
far  jis  I  can  determine,  and  there  seems  little  hope 
that  any  will  he  i>roduce<l  between  now  and  harvest 
time.  Under  these  conditions  the  apjile  growers  of 
this  section,  and  pai’ticularly  the  large  producers, 
ai’e  brought  face  to  face  with  a  very  serious  condi¬ 
tion.  Unless  something  unforeseen  happens  there 
are  going  to  be  niany  thousand  bushels  of  jiiiples 
that  ai’e  not  .going  to  be  list'd  to  the  best  advanta.ge, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  iiiiantity  that  Avill  be  com- 
liletely  Avasted.  simply  foi-  lack  <if  bari’cls  or  any 
ether  package  in  which  to  market  them.  In  our 
immediate  section  the  orchards  are  scattered,  and 
Iti’obably  for  that  reason  there  is  no  common  barrel 
jilant.  as  tbere  are  in  some  of  the  fruit  districts  of 
Vii’ginia,  so  that  Ave  have  to  deiiend  entirely  on  the 
manufacturer  for  hai’rels.  We  have  been  aAvare  of 
this  a p] lie- barrel  shortage  for  some  time,  and  have 
.simply  had  to  be  content  Avith  doing  what  fxirther 
Ave  (’Ould  to  locate  barrels,  and  trusting  that  .some¬ 
thing  might  happen  in  the  meantime.  IIOAvever,  Ave 
have  now  reached  the  point  Avhere  we  expect  noth¬ 
ing.  and  AAO.  feel  that  our  iiosition  should  be  knoAAii 
as  .’1  sin,gle  instance  of  the  aiiple  grower  aa'Iio  is  not 
going  to  b('  alloAA’ed  to  dn  bis  full  share  in  the  ]U’o- 
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diiction  of  food  for  the  army  and  for  home  use. 
It  has  been  argued  that  fruit  is  not  an  essential  to 
the  men  that  are  lighting — that  the  more  staple 
farm  crojis  are  to  have  pi’eference,  hut  granted  that 
this  is  true  in  a  measure,  it  certainly  seems  short¬ 
sighted  not  to  realize  that  fi’uit  can  and  does  .sup- 
])lant  many  stajile  jiroducts  in  our  home  con.sumption 
which  thereViy  liherates  great  (piantities  of  the  more 
needed  foods  for  the  army.  Granting  this,  the 
necessity  of  fruit  production  is  as  imimi’tant  an 
operation  as  any  other  agricultui’al  enterprise.  Wliy 
then  should  not  the  fruit  groAver  be  permitted  to  do 
his  part?  -Vre  avc  to  be  compelled  to  market  our 
aiijiles  ii]  gunnysacks?  Must  Ave  re.sort  to  any  old 
kind  of  a  jiackage  Ave  can  find  or  jiut  to.gether  on 
the  farm?  There  is  no  economy  in  .such  a  course, 
and  such  means  cannot  be  used  on  a  lar,ge  scale. 
It  thei’cfore  reduces  to  this:  if  avc  can't  have  bar¬ 
rels  we  can’t  market  our  fruit,  and  if  our  govern¬ 
ment  feels  that  it  can  dispense  Avith  the  jipple  crop 
for  the  ju’esent  avc  feel  that  we  would  like  to  be 
formally  told  this,  so  that  Ave  can  .give  up  the  busi- 
ne.ss  and  devote  our  time  to  another  work  that  the 
.government  Avould  Ix'tter  appreciate. 

Realizing  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  very  public- 
spirited  paper,  I  am  making  this  appeal  to  you  in 
the  hope  that  you  can  aid  us  in  our  predicament, 
jind  ])ossihly  be  the  in.strument  of  efl’ecting  re.sults 
that  Avill  help  the  apple  groAver  .solve  the  ))roblem  of 
marketing  his  fi’uit.  n.  k.  keixey. 

Maryland. 

R.  N.-Y’. — Thei’c  is  no  ipiestion  about  the  serious 
shoi’tage  of  barrels  and  the  high  price  of  Avhat  you 
can  find.  We  have  many  stories  like  the  above.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  government  or  the 
Food  Administi’ator  has  made  any  di.sci-imination 
against  fruit.  The  Avar  expei’ience  in  En.gland  and 
Fi-ance  shows  that  as  meat  and  grain  rations  are 
changed  the  use  of  fruit,  and  particularly  of  apples, 
becomes  more  and  more  necessary.  The  best  sug- 
.gestion  Ave  can  make  is  to  buy  the  barrel  stock — 
staves,  ends  and  hoops,  and  arran.ge  to  ])ut  them  to¬ 
gether  during  the  Summer.  Tliis  is  often  done  by 
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large  groAA'er.«.  It  ou.ght  to  he  possible  to  employ 
some  .good  cooper  to  come  and  start  the  Avoik.  and 
instruct  tAvo  or  thi-ee  AA'orkmen  so  they  can  .go  on 
with  it.  That  is  the  best  su.g,gestion  that  c.-ni  Ika 
ofl'ered  noAA-. 


The  Control  of  Peach  Scab  by  Dusting 

An  Experiment  in  New  Jersey 
F.virr  I. 

OMPARISON  WITH  SPRAYINH.— The  sprajing 
of  fruit  trees  to  control  insect  pests  and  fun¬ 
gous  diseases  is  noAv  such  a  common  practice  among 
successful  fruit  groAvers.  that  spraying  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  experiments  are  limited  to  trials  of  ncAA' 
materials  and  improved  methods  of  application.  On 
the  other  hand  the  apjiliciition  of  insectic’ldes  and 
fungicides  in  the  form  of  dust  is  still  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  The  majority  of  the  experimental 
work  Avith  dusting  thus  far  re])orted  has  been  in 
connection  Avith  aiiple  trees  Avith  only  an  occasional 
reference  to  the  peach.  In  vicAv  of  this  fact  the 
results  secured  in  dinsting  peaches  in  New  .Ter.sey 
during  the  Rummer  of  1917  should  be  of  interest 
to  commercial  peach  growers.  These  results  Avere 
secured  from  exiieriments  conducted  by  the  NeAv 
.Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  .Rtation,  in  a  large 
orchai’d  located  in  Camden  County.  This  orchard 
six  years  old,  has  been  heavily  fertilized  and  well 
cultivated;  the  trees  are  (juite  large  for  their  age. 
having  produced  their  third  crop  this  year.  Four 
A’arieties  are  included  in  the  planting,  namely:  El- 
berta,  Frances,  Edgemont  and  Krummers  October. 

MATERIALS  USED. — Tavo  combinations  of  dust 
Avere  used,  one  consisting  of  (55  parts  of  sulphur,  25 
l-'arts  hydrated  lime  and  10  parts  poAvdered  arsenate 
of  lead  to  make  a  hundred,  and  the  other  consisting 
of  45  parts  sulphur.  45  parts  hydrated  lime,  and  10 
parts  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  make  a  hundred.  As 
eheck  on  the.se  mixtures,  one  plot  Avas  sprayed  Avith 
.self-boiled  lime-sxilphur  and  two  Avere  left  unsprayed 
with  the  exception  of  the  dormant  application  of 
( imeentrated  lime-sulphur,  applied  to  all.  plots  to 
control  San  .Tost*  scale  and  leaf  curl.  Three  appli¬ 
cations  AA’ore  made  to  each  plot  as  folloAA’.s:  Fir.st. 
May  23.  or  immediately  after  the  husks  had  fallen 
from  the  small  fruits;  second,  .Tune  1.3,  and  third 
.Tuly  5.  ’Phese  apiilications  Avere  in  accordance  Avith 
the  spraying  schedule  recommended  by  the  New 
.Tersey  Exiieriment  Station  and  folloAved  by  the  ma- 
joj’ity  of  the  commercial  peach  groAvers  in  the  State. 

('LASSING  RESULTS. — In  making  these  counts 
scab  Avas  the  only  blemish  considered,  all  other.s 
being  so  sli.ght  as  to  IniA'e  no  effect  from  a  commer¬ 
cial  .standpoint.  In  order  to  determine  accurately 
the  relative  amount  of  scab  pre.sent  on  the  fruit  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  various  plots,  three  grades  Avere  made 
as  folloAvs:  Clean  fruit.  All  specimens  Avhich  Avere 
absolutely  free  from  .scab.  Slightly  scabby.  All 
specimens  having  from  one  to  six  or  eight  .small 
spots  of  scab  Avhich  did  not  materially  disfigure  the 
fruit.  Badly  scabby.  All  specimens  having  suf¬ 
ficient  .scab  to  materially  reduce  their  market  value. 
This  might  mean  a  large  number  of  small  spots  or 
a  small  number  of  large  prominent  spots  that  .ser¬ 
iously  disfigure  the  fruit.  The  following  table  shoAvs 
the  comparative  effect  of  lime-sulphur-arsenate  of 
lead  dust  and  self-boiled  lime-sulphur,  plus  ar.senate 
of  lead  on  the  development  of  peach  .'^cab. 


Variety  Elberta. 

Picked  September  10, 

1917. 

Tot* I  No. 

Percentage  I’eneiitage 

Percentage 

Treatment  of  fruit* 

Free  from 

.slightly 

badly 

counted 

scab 

n'shhv 

tcabby 

Du.st 

45-4.5-10.  .  .  .  2797 

94.70 

1.43 

O..S5 

Dust 

■05-25-10.  .  .  .  3000 

98.36 

1.46 

0.16 

Self-Boiled 
Liine-sulpliur  2940 
Uu.spi’jiyed  .  .  2312 

98.60 

56.40 

1.15 

28.63 

0.23 

14.90 

Variety  Frances. 

Picked  September *17. 

1917. 

Dust 

45-4.5-10.  .  .  .  3212 

80.41 

17.15 

2.42 

Dust 

65-2,5-10  ....  4091 

91.64 

6.13 

•J  22 

Self-Boiled 
Lime-sulphur.  361.5 
Unsprayed  .  .  2737 

98.17 

18.74 

1.60 

5.5.79 

.22 

25.46 

Variety  Edgemont. 

Picked  Seiitember  19. 

1917. 

Du. St 

45-25-10  ....  38-25 

98.69 

1.17 

.13 

Dust 

65-25-10  ....  3.338 

99.25 

.71 

.03 

Self-Boiled 
Lime-sulphur.  3014 
Unsprayed  .  .  2284 

99.93 

71.62 

.07 

22.81 

.00 

5.56 

Variety  Krummel’s  October.  Picked 

October 

4,  1917. 

Dust 

45-45-10  .  .  .  16.56 

72.28 

19.92 

7.78 

Dust 

65-25-10  .  .  .  2899 

83.92 

11.07 

5.00 

Self-Boiled 
Lime-Sulphur.  2830 
Unsprayed  .  .  2696 

83.07 

22.81 

14..34 

42.21 

2..57 

34.96 

N.  .1.  Expei’inieiit  Staticii. 
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Japanese  Millet  for  Silage 

A  Substitute  for  Corn  in  Northern  New  York 

I  noticed  a  recent  article  about  using  millet  for 
silage.  That  ought  to  work  well  here,  where  the  corn 
crop  is  not  a  success.  How  is  millet  seeded,  and  what 
kind  of  soil  does  it  needV  J. 

Northern  New  York. 

APAXESE  barnyard  millet  will  certainly  give  ex- 
celent  silage;  on  land  retentive  of  moisture  and 
in  a  good  state  of  fertility  it  will  yield  surprisingly 
well;  10  to  15  tons  per  acre  is  not  at  all  exceptional 
under  these  conditions.  Tf  the  Aveather  is  exception¬ 
ally  dry  in  late  July  and  August  the  yield  of  millet 
will  be  seriously  reduced  on  land  not  retentive  of 
moisture.  One  advantage  of  millet,  that  I  did  not 
mention  in  my  article,  is  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
harvested  in  ample  time  to  put  in  Fall-sown  Avheat 
or  rye,  which  cannot  always  be  safely  done  after 
silage  corn. 

For  seeding,  12  to  15  lbs.  per  acre  should  give 
you  an  ample  stand  if  the  seed  is  of  good  quality. 
Millet  seed  this  year  is  rather  scarce  and  somewhat 
high  in  price.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  grain  drill 
cannot  be  used  for  soAving  millet,  and  I  belieA'e  the 
best  results  are  secured  by  putting 


might  be  lost  through  ventilation.  On  a  farm  there 
are  always  quantities  of  Avaste  or  trash  Avhich  can 
be  burned  in  a  fireplace,  and  Avhen  a  hot  fii'e  is  made 
there  is  alwa.A's  more  heat  thrown  out  into  the  room 
than  is  taken  aAvay  from  it. 

Evaporating  Sweet  Corn  in  a  Greenhouse 

Lit.  n.,  page  440,  Avonld  quite  probably  make 
•  a  serious  mistake  in  planting  five  acres  of 
SAveet  coini.  Avith  no  other  means  of  evaixirating  than 
a  greenhouse.  We  have  tried  out  the  method  and 
found  it  unsatisfactory.  One  objection  avus  the 
flavor,  which  Avas  very  much  inferior  to  the  heat- 
feA’aporated  corn.  i»ossibly  because  the  A'olatile  oils 
preserved  by  the  sealing  process,  mentioned  by 
L.  H.  II.,  Avere  lost  in  the  much  slower  process  of 
sun  evaporation.  In  appearance  it  is  superior  to 
the  heat-treated  corn,  being  very  light  in  color.  The 
sun’s  heat  through  the  glass  Avill  not  be  too  strong 
for  the  corn,  but  Avith  the  A'entilators  closed.  Avhich 
would  be  necessary,  it  Avill  be  so  hot  that  it  Avill  be 
almost  impossible  for  anyone  to  keep  the  corn 
stirred  or  turned  on  the  trays. 

With  five  acres  planted  at  intervals,  or  a  very 


A  suggestion  for  enclosing  flie  piix?  Avould  be  to 
board  them  on  either  side,  allowing  several  inches 
betAveen  boards  and  pipe  for  air  to  pass  upward. 
If  pipe  is  1  Vi -inch,  make  boxing  about  eight  inches 
Avide  on  inside  at  top  and  about  four  inches  Avide  at 
bottom.  On  top,  and  close  to  top  pipe,  place  the 
Avire  nettinif;  then  extencL  sides  four  to  six  inches 
aboA'e  netting,  so  corn  can  be  stirred  Avifhout  scat¬ 
tering.  The  open  bottom  would  admit  air,  Avhich 
becomes  heated  as  it  passes  upAvard  through  the 
pipes  and  carries  off  the  moisture  from  the  corn. 
The  rapidity  of  CA'aporation  depends  entirely  upon 
the  number  of  pipes  enclosed,  and  the  pressure  of 
steam  carried,  as  one  pound  of  steam  generates  al)out 
214  degrees  of  temperature  and  SO  pounds  about  2,20 
degrees.  ki.mek  .r.  weaver. 

Pennsylvania. 

jThe  Quinine  Tree  in  Missouri 

HE  Bulletin  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gar¬ 
den  prints  the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  312  to 
illustrate  a  plant  of  Cinchona  officinalis,  from  which 
quinine  is  obtained.  The  plant  is  growing  in  the 
greenbon.se,  and  is  in  floAA'er  for  the  first  time  in 
i^t.  Louis,  Mo.  It  is  now  12  feet  high. 


millet  in  the  grass-seed  hopi>er.  With 
an  Ontario  drill  the  .set  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  to  sow  very  nearly  the  suggested 
quantit.v.  remembering  that  barnyard 
millet  Aveighs  35  pounds  per  bushel. 
Probably  a  good  coat  of  immure  Avill 
be  the  most  sati.sfactory  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  this  year,  but  unless  the  land  is 
in  excellent  fertility  some  manure  or 
fertilizer  should  certainly  be  used,  as 
millet  is  a  quick,  rank-growing  crop 
requiring  an  abundance  of  plant  food 
and  moisture  for  best  results. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  good  crop 
of  Japanese  barnyard  millet  could  be 
haiwested  Avith  a  grain  binder.  It 
groAA’s  A'ery  rank,  and  stands  fiA'e  or 
six  feet  high  when  a  good  growth  has 
been  made.  Probably  the  crop  coidd 
be  cut  Avith  a  reaper,  and  possibly  a 
binder  would  Avork  if  the  groAvth  Avas 
mtt  too  heaA'y.  If  you  have  never  had 
any  experience  in  growing  millet.  I 
suggest  that  you  iil.ant  part  of  your 
acreage  to  corn  and  the  remainder  to 
millet.  You  can  then  fill  part  of  the 
silo  Avith  millet  and  finish  it  out  Avith 
corn,  and  get  a  comparison  not  only  of 
the  difference  in  growth  and  yield,  but 
the  ease  of  handling  and  feeding  A-alue. 

Yon  do  not  state  in  your  letter  A\-hy 
corn  groAving  is  not  succesful  in 'your 
locality,  and  probably  the  I’eason  ma.v 
be  that  too  large  A'arieties  are  planted 
for  silage  purposes.  If  the  season  is 
short,  or  the  land  late  in  getting  in 
shape  for  corn,  planting  some  of  the 
early  dent  varieties  or  late  flint  varie¬ 
ties  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  the 
varieties  most  often  sold  for  silage 
purpo.ses.  BEN.r.  o.  soetttavick. 


I'rcpdrhif/  for  (Jnthi  Secdiiif/.  Fuj.  Sl/f 


The  flowers  .are  veiy  fragrant,  and  the 
leaA-es  are  large,  ovate,  green,  Avith 
reddi.sh  A'enation.  The  Bidletin  states 
that  this  valn.able  medicinal  iilant  is 
indigenous  to  the  isolated  districts  of 
the  western  slojies  of  the  Cordilleras  at 
an  elevation  of  between  2,(KK)  and  fl.ddO 
feet.  It  is  named  in  honor  of  Countess 
Chinchon,  the  Avife  of  a  Spanish  vice¬ 
roy  of  Peru,  Avho  Av.as  cured  of  fever  in 
].(>78  l>y  the  medicine  extracted  from 
this  bark.  This  medicine  has  been 
knoAA'n  under  sei'eral  common  n.ames, 
the  name  quinine  being  deri\'efl  from 
the  Peruvian  name  ([uinaqnina,  mean¬ 
ing  ‘‘bark  of  barks.’’ 

The  qidnine  tree  yields  its  maximum 
amount  of  alkaloid  Avheu  between  six  ami 
nine  years  of  age.  Several  methods  are 
used  in  the  eolleetion  of  hark  of  both 
roots  and  stems:  (1)  The  shoot  or  small 
tree  is  uprooted  and  entirely  .stripjied  of 
bark,  this  meaning  the  total  loss  of  the 
plant.  (2)  The  trunk  is  cut  near  the 
ground,  the  stump  j»roduciug  young 
shoots  Avhieh  form  a  fresh  plant.  (3) 
The  bark  is  stripped  in  longitudinal  lay¬ 
ers,  leaving  sufficient  bark  betAveen  to  pre- 
A'ent  injury.  The  exposixl  strip  is  somi*- 
times  covered  Avith  moss  for  protection, 
and  eventually  is  covered  by  the  growth 
of  the  cambium  which  at  the  same  time 
forms  a  fresh  layer  of  b.ark.  By  using 
this  latter  method  a  continuous  supply  of 
bark  is  secured. 

Quinine  is  now  widely  cultivated  in 
India  and  Ceylon.  Avhere  it  Avas  intro¬ 
duced  in  1S()1.  I’or  this  purpose  collec¬ 
tors  AA'ere  sent  to  Peru  to  .secure  seeds, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  seeds  lose 
their  germinating  powei-  very  soon  after 
ripening.  They  were  shipped  to  the  Bo¬ 
tanic  Garden  at  Kew,  where  three  thou¬ 
sand  plants  were  grOAvn  and  sent  to 
India.  Ceylon,  and  the  West  ladies,  in 
Wardian  ca.ses.  By  1.80.3  these  plants 
Avere  fully  establisluvl  and  (piinine  was 
made  aA'ailable  for  use  by  the  natives,  put 
up  in  five-grain  doses  and  sold  for  one 
pice  (about  half  a  cent). 


The  Open  Fireplace  and  Heat 

I  hav'e  been  thinking  about  putting  in 
an  open  fireplace  in  our  dining-room,  but 
some  have  claimed  that  if  Ave  did  it  Avould 
draw  the  heat  from  the  rest  of  the  house, 
which  is  heated  by  a  hot-air  furnace.  We 
would  not  expect  it  to  heat  the  room  in  extremely  cold 
weather,  but  thought  it  Avould  take  the  chill  off  in  mild 
weather.  We  do  not  care  to  go  to  tlu'  expense  if  it  will 
cause  the  other  rooms  to  be  cold.  What  is  your  opinion 
on  the  .subject?  Of  course,  we  could  close  the  iloors 
betAveen  the  rest  of  the  house,  but  that  is  not  alw.-iys 
desirable.  It  Avould  be  built  in  an  outside  chimney  by 
itself,  so  it  would  not  affect  the  draft  in  the  furnace 
flue.  AV.  .s.  B. 

Beacon  Falls,  Conn. 

WE  give  our  own  expcrituicc  with  throe  open 
fireplaces,  and  Avould  like  to  have  a  discus¬ 
sion  by  our  readers.  The  heat  of  the  fire  does 
create  a  strong  draft  up  the  chiiune.A',  jind  this,  of 
cour.se,  draAVS  in  con.siderable  air  from  the  room. 
This  .seem.s  to  be  mostly  the  cooler  air  near  the  floor 
of  the  room,  thus  giving  splendid  ventilation  and  not 
draAving  greatly  from  the  heated  air.  Y'ou  must 
remember  that  the  heat  of  the  burning  AA-ood  makes 


Cold  Frame  of  Tomato  Plants  Peadti  for  Prttina.  Fif/.  dll 


Michigan  Potato  Growers 
and  Grading 


much  sm.-iller  area,  it  may  be  iiiqK)ssible  to  cut  the 
corn  from  the  Cob  only  when  the  sun  shines.  When 
sweet  corn  is  in  condition  to  evaporate  it  must  come 
off  the  stalk  or  be  lost.  The  necessity  of  this  is 
shown  by  the  fact  th.-it  the  Lancaster  County  farmers 
Avho  make  a  business  of  c-orn  evaporation,  have  rub¬ 
ber  suits  for  their  men,  and  pay  extra  AA’ages  for 
gathering  corn  in  the  rain.  Many  days  at  daAvn. 
giA'e  promise  of  a  Aveek  or  two  of  brilliant  sunshine, 
Avhen  by  noon  it  is  overcast  and  dreary.  Corn  that 
Avould  be  prepared  in  the  morning  of  such  a  day. 
and  placed  in  the  greenhouse.  Avould  become  .sour 
and  entirely  unfit  for  food  Itefore  .•uiother  day  Avould 
dawn,  especially  if  the  Aveather  is  hot  and  humid. 

A  greenhouse  with  a  good  heating  plant  could  bo 
utilized  for  this  purpose  to  a  fair  advantage,  though 


The  potato  growers  of  .Michigan  arc 
very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  .system  of  grading  potatoe.s  as 
practiced  by  the  buyers.  The  .season  of  1017  was  un¬ 
favorable,  the  Spring  being  very  wet  and  cold.  Potatoes 
were  not  planted  until  much  later  than  usual  ;  then 
August  Ava.s  dry  and  cold,  with  a  killing  frost  Septem¬ 
ber  8.  so  that  mmrly  50  per  cent  of  the  crop  did  not 
get  full  .size.  The  buyers  put  them  over  a  grader  with 
holes  1%  inches  the  smallest  way ;  for  grade  No.  2 
they  pay  (>0  per  cent  of  the  price  of  No.  1.  At  the 
inesent  time  the  price  of  No.  1  is  bO  to  t)5c  per  100 
Ib.s.  at  shipping  points;  No.  2  grade  would  be  54c  per 
100  lbs. :  and  tlu'se  potatoes  Avere  grown  from  seed 
that  cost  ij!.’!  to  .^1  per  bushel.  Now  the  groAvers  are 
being  paid  32c  to  54c  per  bushel.  But  here  is  where 
the  greatest  rub  comes.  No.  2  grade  are  put  in  the 
.same  car  with  No.  1  grade,  and  sent  to  the  city  con¬ 
sumer  as  No.  1  grade.  The  other  day  a  woman  in  the 
city  read  of  there  being  tAVo  grades  of  potatoes  at 
the  shipping  points,  and  that  No.  2  grade  Avas  00  per 
cent  of  the  price  of  No.  1  grade.  8he  asked  her  mer¬ 
chant  for  some  No.  2  grade  of  potatoes.  She  Avas  told 
that  he  did  not  handle  them — his  potatoes  were  all 
No.  1  grade. 


the  brick  or  stone  at  the  back  of  the  fireplace  ex- 
ceediugly  hot,  and  this  heat  is  throAvu  out  into  the 
room,  more  than  making  up  for  the  loss  in  heat  due 
to  the  draft  up  the  chimney.  Our  experience  is  that 
the  room  in  Avhich  the  open  fire  is  located  is  more 
comfortable  by  reason  of  it,  and  there  is  no  better 
AAay  to  A'entilate  a  house  than  through  the  fire¬ 
place.  The  comfort  and  cheer  of  such  a  fireplace  is 
so  pronounced  and  valuable  that  it  is  Avorth  very 
much  more  than  the  small  amount  of  heat  Avhich 


it  AA’ould  not  be  economical  in  fuel  consumption,  nor 
in  the  labor  recpiired.  Most  rose  houses  have  a  tier 
of  pijies  for  heating  in  the  side  Avails.  By  enclosing 
a  portion  of  these  pipes  and  placing  fine  screen  on 
top.  fair  re.sults  could  be  obtained.  In  this  manner. 
Avhile  evaporation  Avas  in  progress,  the  ventilators 
in  the  hou.se  could  be  opened,  though  should  the  sun 
be  shining,  in  combination  Avith  the  extra  heat,  the 
temperature  Avould  be  .so  high  in  the  house  that  it 
Avould  be  almo.st  impossible  to  stir  the  corn. 


The  buyers  h.iA'e  tried  very  persistently  to  impress  on 
the  growers  that  the  present  system  of  grading  Avas  a 
Federal  order,  while  the  facts  are  that  the  Agricultural 
Department  has  never  made  an  order  in  regard  to  the 
grading  of  potatoes.  The  farmers  of  Michigan  are  not 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  grading  stock,  according  to 
size,  quality  or  any  other  cla.ssificatiou  which  may  prove 
beneficial  to  them  and  the  average  consumer.  But  they 
do  oppose  a  double  grading  of  potatoes,  in  the  fixing  of 
Avhich  they  had  no  voice ;  Avhich  is  neither  compulsory 
nor  universal ;  Avhich  unfairly  discriminates  against  the 
interests  of  both  producer  and  consumer  to  the  benefit 
of  the  dealer  and  retailer.  o.  M.  field. 

Michigan. 
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Is  the  seed  corn  situation  worrying  you  ? 

SCOTT’S  SOY  BEANS 

The  Best  Cow  Feed — A  Substitute  for  Corn 

Thousands  of  bushels — Nearly  every  variety — From 
the  earliest  to  the  latest 


YELLOWS 
Ito  San 

Elton  or  Chestnut 

Ilollyhrook 

Mikad\> 

Ilaberlandt 
Mammoth  Yellow 
Mongol 


BROWNS 

Early  Brown 
Ohio  9035 

GREENS 

Medium  Green 

Morse 

Lexington 


BLACKS 

Sable 

AVilson 

Pekin 

Jet 

Ebony 

Black  Beauty 
Sooty 

Mammoth  Black 


Mixed  Soy  Beans  at  Low  Prices 

THF.  Soy  B'^an  is  a  solution  to  the  seed  corn  shortage — insur¬ 
ance  against  crop  failure — a  legume  that  in  a  short  time  pro¬ 
duces  several  tons  of  hay  (better  cow  feed  than  alfalfa)  per  acre 
and  makes  pasturage  that  will  fatten  hogs  ])rofitably,  due  to  the 
large  protein  content. 

Planted  with  Corn 

SOY  BEANS  produce  at  practically  no  cost  a  ton  or  more  of 
ensilage  per  acre,  much  richer  in  protein  and  fat  than  corn 
ensilage.  They  do  not  lessen  the  growth  of  the  corn,  for  the  soys 
are  continually  storing  up  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  the  very  element 
most  needed  by  corn.  There  should  be 

A  Field  of  Soys  on  Every  Farm  Because — 


They  are  the  cheapest  sanrcc  af  protein. 

They  are  the  cheapest  source  of  nitrogen. 
They  are  the  cheapest  hog  feed  (with  com). 
They  are  more  profitable  as  grain  than  oats  for 
instead  of  robbing  the  soil  they  improve  it. 


They  will  grow  on  practically  any  soil. 

They  will  add  greatly  to  the  feeding  value  of 
silage. 

They  will  increase  by  at  least  5  busheh  per 
acre  a  wheat  crop  which  follows  them. 


Our  catalog  tells  more  about  Soy  Beans.  Ash  for  it  and  special  prices. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

60  Main  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 

We  can  supply  INOCULATING  MATERIAL  and  all  kinds 
of  field  seeds,  including  Cow  Peas. 


INOCULATE 

ALL  LEGUMES  and  DOUBLE  the  CROP 

Prepared  for  soy  beans,  field  peas,  alfalfa,  sweet 
and  other  clovers,  garden  peas  and  beans,  navy 
i)e!ins,  vetch,  etc.  1-Acre  60c;  2-Acre  95c;  6-Aere 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  30-paee 
lecnme  book,  free  on  request, 

THE  EGQERT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY.  CANTON.  OHIO 


....J  PLSHTS  $2  per  thousand, 

r0  oIlQ  lOnialO  Pepper  and  Potato,  S3,  ex. 
Iv  press  collect,  Poftpaid,60c  perbundred 


fabbaffL 

\j  ^  Special  Prices  large  lots.  Plants  are  open 

field  grown  and  are  stocky,  tough  and  hardy.  Full 
••ount — carefully  packed — immediate  shipment. 

OAKLIN  FARM, _ »  _ SALISBURY,  N.  C. 

SWEET  POMTO  VIHES 

.Sprout  Plants,  Asparagus  roots,  California  Privet, 
Ked  Skin  Potato,  Early  and  Late  Vegetable  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free.  MICHAEL  N.  B0R60,  Vineland,  N.  J, 

P.ahkaffoPtanfn  Frost  Proof,  early  and  late  varie- 
baDDagerianiV  ties,  postpaid.  300-|l;  500—11.50: 
1.000— $2.60.  Tomato  plants  May  loth.  Write  for  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.T.  COUICIU.  I  SOUS,  Frieklin.Viriini* 

»  Uf  P  C  X  of  all  the  leading  varieties  delivered  by 
w  W  C  C  I  parcel  post.  26  plants,  20e  (  60  plants,  35c  ; 
■tfaxaxfl  100  plants,  60c;  600  or  more,  SOc  per  100. 
rU  I  A  I II  By  express,  charges  collect,  1,000  plants, 
Q|  nyxc  5,000  or  more,  tl.BO  per  1,000. 

rLAII  I  M  H.  AUSTIN, _ VELTON,  DELAWARE 

AenavAsiic  ROOTS,  HORSERADISH  S^  CABBAGE. 
Asparagus  beets,  OHIOH  PLAHTS,  LETTUCE,  toma¬ 
toes  EGG  PLANTS,  PEPPERS  and  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 
Send  for  Price  List.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Horseradish,  Asparagus,  Sage  Plants:  f^e^g.leg: 

etable  Plants,  Eggs  for  Hatching,  Crates  audBaskets 
and  all  kinds  of  Berry  Plants,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

I..  J,  Parmer,  Box  8)80,  Pulaaki,  N.  Y. 

GRAPE  BASKETSWf;'. 

liendled  by  using  my  machine.  Inexpensive,  simple  and  a 
labor  saver.  Write  0.  B.  HOLMES,  Bentcn  Berber,  HicbieeD 

Rmrlor  Tisiiito  Granges,  Farmers'  Clubs,  write  for 
|}||lUi;i  ■  Wliic  Farmer  agents  wanted. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  •  Melbosk,  Ohio 

lllnetrated  Catalog  Free.  Buy  Direct 

oeeQrOraTOSS  from  arthcr  aldridse,  ruherf,  n.  Y. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  fanning  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


Don’t  Buy  Just  ALFALFA 

DEMAND  the  HARDY  Dakota  AL¬ 
FALFA  GENUINE  GRIMM,  BALTIC, 
DISCO  19A,  DISCO  IIC,  and 
DAKOTA  commercial  ALFALFAS. 

Our  stock  is  complete,  thoroughly  recleaned 
and  tested.  Write  today  for  FREE  SAMPLES 
of  the  GUARANTEED  SEEDS  and  your  copy 
of  the  1918  DISCO  Seed  Book. 

Dakota  Improved  Seed  Co. 


807  Lawler  Street 


Mitchell,  Sonth  Dakota 


Alfalfa 
Cow  Peas 
Soy  Beans 


Also  Maine-Grown  Seed  Potatoes — 
Seed  Oats — Clovers,  including  Al- 
falfafrom  rugged  Northwest — Can¬ 
ada  Peas — Co  wpeas — Spri  ng  Grains. 


Hoffman’s  Farm  Seeds 


Samples 

Free 


I 


Hoffman's  1918  Seed  Book  is  full  of  val¬ 
uable  hints.  It  is  free,  wi^  samples,  if 
you  mention  this  paper.  Write  today. 

A.  Hs  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 
LandUvHle,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


SEED 

CORN 


Learning,  a  120-day  corn;  Early  Yellow 
Dent,  a  90  to  100-day;  Y  el  low  Dent 
Whit.  Cap,  a  90-day,  and  Mammoth  en- 
silag.  corn— all  ear  tested  and  shipi>ed 
upon  approval.  Ask  for  price  list. 

C.  H.  &  J.  GRAVES,  Antwerp,  Ohio 


TESTED  SEED  CORN  SV"" 

1  Bu.  nhelleil  or  S.Eara,  #4. 

From  Field  untouched  br  frost. 

JOHN  LORTON  LEE,  •  CARMEL,  N.  V. 


For  Sal  i- White  Dent  Seed  Corn 

test  905(  germination.  $5perbu.  Averaged  90  bu. 
shelled  corn  per  acre.  6.  THOMAS  POWELL,  Glen  Head,  L.  I. 

SEED  CORN 

THEO.  BUBT  &  SOX8.  Melrose,  Ohio 

Cwaal PInvar  ^**^*'’' ^''* *****‘-  ^hite.  Scarified.  SlsBu. 
uWBqIUIOTuT  Sows  fi  acrcH.  A.  llaoRiingilalc,  Schanaclail;,  N.T, 


DMluLna.  ®“v«e,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Giant,  Orean  Mt.,  Ohio,  No- 
lOlaTOB.  blisht,Queou,Six-Weeke.  Otlicra.  C.W.Ford.Fithcrt.N.T, 


The  Corn  SHuaHon  is  Serious 

rThe  Government  tests  on  nearly  all  kinds  show  it  to  be  far  below  the  average  and  a  large  V 
percentage  unfit  for  planting.  Before  April  1  st  we  had  a  limited  supply  of  high  test  Eureka  I 
which  we  quickly  sold.  Several  thousand  bushels  grown  for  us  we  rejected  as  not  up  to  our 
high  test.  Fortunately  for  our  customers  we  have  just  secured 

10,000  Bushels  of  Ross’s  Eureka  Corn 

which  germinates  Peru  satisfactorily.  Big  demand  for  this  Corn— buy  quick.  We  also  have  a  fair  supply  of 
genuine  Learning,  Red  Cob  and  V/hite  Cap  Yellow  Dent,  all  good  ensilage  varieties,  and  a  limited  amount  of  flint 
corns,  such  as,  Sheffield  Longfellow,  Canada  8  rowed,  as  well  as  a  good  supply  of  Rhode  Island  White 
Flint,  the  corn  that  made  Rhode  Idand  famous  for  its  pancakes  and  the  best  substitute  for  wheal  flour.  Can  also 
furnish  Marquis  Spring  Wheal  (limited  amount).  The  best  kind  this  section. 

Send  for  oar  120-page  catalogue,  mailed  free.  Gives  description  and  price  on  complete  line  of  grass, 
field,  and  vegetable  seeds,  also  latest  improved  Farm  Machinery.  Potatoes  are  lower.  We  have  a  good  supply 
of  Aroostook  County  grown  stock.  You  cannot  aflord  to  miss  our  catalogue. 

BROS.  CO.,  67  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


ROSS 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


The  Virginia  Peanut 

Bullptin  218  of  the  Tir?rinia  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Blacksburg  disousse.s 
peanut  culture,  which  just  now  is  of  great 
interest  to  the  country.  It  seem.s  that 
Virginia  ranks  third  among  the  States  in 
peanut  production,  and  in  the  last  census 
was  said  to  produce  4.285,.340  bushels. 
As  they  sell  at  about  75  cents  a  bushel, 
this  means  an  important  proposition  for 
Virginia.  The  picture  at  Fig.  -31  (>  shows 
the  leading  varieties  of  peanuts  grown  in 
that  State.  Most  of  us  are  interested 
merely  in  eating  peanuts.  Although  the 
crop  has  been  grown  as  far  north  as  New 
England,  it  will  only  be  found  there  as  a 
novelty.  All  onr_  rentiers,  however,  are 
interested  in  knowing  something  about  the 
crop  which  is  easily  raised  in  the  Sonth, 
and,  being  a  legume,  not  only  gives  a 
profitable  yield,  but  improves  the  soil.  As 
with  cottonseed,  new  uses  of  the  peanut 
are  being  constantly  developed.  It  is  not 
only  eaten  roasted  or  made  into  various 
candies,  but  the  oil  and  butter  have  now 
become  leading  articles  of  commerce. 
There  can  hardly  be  too  many  peanuts 
grown  in  this  country,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  crops  Avhich  will  help  win  the  war. 


Improving  a  Waste  Spot 

I  have  a  garden  jdot  18x30  ft.  in  our 
back  yard,  in  which  I  wish  to  grow  vege¬ 
tables  this  Summer.  Seven  or  eight  years 
ago  this  spot  was  part  of  a  fine  grove, 
but  in  grading  the  lot  the  top  soil  was  en¬ 
tirely  removed  from  the  garden  spot  for 
a  depth  of  about  two  feet,  leaving  nothing 
but  yellow  sand.  The  first  year  after  the 
house  was  built  nothing  grew  in  this 
sand  except  a  few  cockleburs.  ’The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  about  2^/4  loads  of  black  dirt 
from  the  river  banks  was  spread  over  the 


on  the  lime  and  rake  it  thoroughly  into 
the  soil.  If  you  cannot  get  acid  phos- 
jihate,  perhaps  you  can  buy  a  quantity  of 
fine  ground  bone;  10  lbs.  of  that  would 
be  good.  Otherwise  we  .should  use  25 
lbs.  of  the  fertilizer  you  mention.  We 
should  spade  and  rake  in  the  lime  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  after  a  few  days  begin  to 
plant.  You  can  either  broadcast  this 
fertilizer  all  over  the  patch  and  rake  it 
in,  or  plant  and  then  scatter  the  fertilizer 
along  the  hill  or  drill,  dropping  it  in  an 
even  stream  about  three  inches  out  from 
the  plants,  and  working  it  thoroughly  in 
with  a  hoe  or  rake.  The  latter  plan  will 
probably  give  you  best  results.  Keep  the 
ground  thoroughly  .stirred  up  as  far  as 
possible  through  the  Summer,  and  as  fast 
as  the  early  crops  come  out  have  plants 
of  cabbage  or  other  later  crops  to  put  in 
their  places,  and  so  far  as  possible  cover 
the  crop  again  with  rye  and  clover  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  You  will  find  that 
the  clover  will,  grow  better  and  better 
with  each  year,  and  by  following  out  this 
plan  of  cover  crop,  lime  and  fertilizer, 
year  after  year,  you  can  bring  that  soil 
into  a  high  state  of  fertility. 


Cannery  Price  for  Tomatoes 

In  “Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden,” 
page  449,  you  .state  the  government  places 
a  price  on  tomato  canning  stock  at  ‘♦.$21 
per  ton.”  Was  the  price  fixed  for  the 
whole  of  the  United  States  at  .$21  or 


Lcndinfi  Varieties  of  Virffinia  Peanuts 


sand,  making  a  layer  about  1%  to  two 
feet  deep  when  pressed  down.  An  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  start  a  lawn  on  this, 
but  it  w’as  a  bard  struggle,  and  finally 
nothing  w’as  left  but  quack  grass  and 
cockleburs.  Last  Sitring  T  di'cided  to 
try  a  little  garden.  In  April  I  sjtaded 
what  sod  there  was  under,  adding  as 
many  le.aves  as  I  could  get.  I  used  .some 
potato  fertilizer  for  the  root  crojis,  nit¬ 
rate  of  soda  for  the  green  crops  and  some 
fertilizer  which  I  obtained  from  the  gar¬ 
bage  disposal  plant  for  hotli  kinds.  Ilow'- 
ever,  as  was  to  be  exiiected,  the  vege¬ 
tables  did  not  groAv  exactly  luxuriantly. 
Almost  all  the  vines  w'cre  undersizt'd,  as 
was  the  fruit  or  root,  such„  as  the  toma¬ 
toes  and  carrots.  Beginning  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Summer  I  jtlanted  Alsike  clover 
in  some  spots  for  <a  cover  crop,  and  later 
rye  ami  vetch  in  others,  finally  covering 
practically  all  the  plot.  The  clover  did 
not  grow'  at  all  well.  The  rye  came  on 
pretty  well,  but  only  a  little  of  the  vetch 
grew.  Just  before  the  first  snow  fell  I 
covered  the  wdiole  plot  with  two  or  three 
inches  of  leaves,  and  on  top  of  this  has 
lain  about  two  feet  of  snow  or  more  all 
Winter,  and  about  three  inches  of  ice  is 
there  yet.  As  soon  as  this  ice  has  melted 
I  plan  to  rake  up  the  leaves  to  give  what¬ 
ever  is  left  of  the  cover  crop  a  chance 
to  grow  until  the  first  of  May  and  then 
spade  it  .all  under.  I  have  jdanned  to 
spread  20  lbs.  of  hydrated  lime  oyer  the 
ground  after  spading  and  rake  it  in,  also 
to  use  10  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  if  T  can 
get  it.  Am  I  right?  If  so.  how  should 
the  phosphate  be  applied,  before  spading, 
with  the  lime  or  with  the  seed  w’hen 
planted?  Manure  of  any  kind  seems  to 
be  out  of  the  question  for  several  reasons. 
Since  writing  the  above  I  find  that  jt 
will  probably  not  be  possible  to  get  acid 
phosphate  alone.  I  can  get  a  fertilizer, 
however,  that  is  said  to  contain  nitrogen 
4  per  cent,  phosj thorns  10  per  cent,  pot¬ 
ash,  none.  Could  this  be  substituted  suc¬ 
cessfully?  If  so  how  much  would  you 
recommend  to  use?  K.  F.  B. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Of  course,  you  cannot  expect  to  make 
over  such  soil  at  once,  especially  since 
you  cannot  supply  stable  manure  to  give 
what  is  known  as  life  to  the  soil.  In 
time  you  can  make  this  plot  very  produc¬ 
tive,  but  you  cannot  hope  to  do  it  all  at 
once.  Such  soil  needs  lime  and  organic 
matter  in  order  to  make  use  of  plant 
food.  Your  plan  thus  far  has  been  right. 
Spade  under  the  rye  and  also  the  leaves 
which  you  have  taken  off.  Then  scatter 


was  tliiit  only  in  certain  sections?  Our 
little  factory  here  is  trying  to  contract 
at  40c  per  bu.  of  (50  lbs.,  whicli  would  lx- 
.$1.3..32  pt>r  ton.  c.  m.  it. 

(^aiitoii,  Mo. 

It  seem.s  that  the  price  of  ,$21  a  ton 
was  simply  a  price  offered  or  proposed 
by  the  food  supply  purchasers  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  as  a  ba.sis  for  the  oan- 
ners  to  hid  on.  It  is  now  announced  that 
the  government  has  no  intention  to  fix 
a  price  for  tomatoes,  and  it  will  be  left  to 
the  agiaannent  between  growers  and  cjui- 
ners.  In  other  word.s,  the  jtrice  will  he 
governed  by  the  supply  and  demand.  It 
is  said  that  the  canners  here  will  be  will¬ 
ing  to  contract  at  .$26  a  ton.  The  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  is  that  the  growers  will  be 
slow  to  contract  in  advance  at  any  price, 
as  there  is  an  impression  that  the  crop 
will  bring  .$.30  on  the  general  market. 
Since  the  restriction  in  price  has  been 
annulled  it  is  proba()le  that  there  w’ill  be 
a  very  large  area  planted  if  the  labor  can 
be  had.  This  peninsula  packs  more  to¬ 
matoes  than  any  similar  area  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  price  here  gen¬ 
erally  rules.  The  price  will  be  governed 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  way  the  price 
holds  up  in  the  general  city  markets  for 
daily  consumption.  Tomato  growers  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  city  price  will  hold  good 
all  through  the  sea.son,  as  the  working 
people  are  employed  at  good  wages,  and 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  home  can¬ 
ning  done,  for  there  wlil  be  a  general 
inclination  to  store  food. 

W.  P.  MASSEY. 


Gi'ARn  THE  Fence  Wire. — Take  an  or¬ 
dinary  sickle  guard,  saw  off  the  two  pro¬ 
jecting  eai%  fasten  your  wire  securely 
in  the  bolt  hole,  making  it  long  enough  to 
reach  the  w’ire  to  be  grounded.  As  the 
guard  is  pointed,  it  drives  in  the  ground 
very  easily,  using  a  heavy  hammer  and  a 
bar,  and  if  possible  alwmys  solder  the 
wires,  as  a  good  contact  is  most  impor¬ 
tant,  anti  the  best  time  to  do  this  is  com¬ 
ing  when  the  frost  leaves  the  ground  and 
it  is  soft ;  the  further  down  you  drive  the 
guard  the  better  the  earth  contact,  and  if 
possible  use  no  wire  smaller  than  No.  9. 
If  smaller  use  two  or  three  by  twisting 
them  together.  JOS.  A.  KOSS. 

North  Dakota. 


Oie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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KITSELMAN  FENCE 


HORSE-HICH,  BULL- 

STRONG,  PIG-TIGHT. 

Made  of  Open  Hearth  wire 
heavily  galvanlzod — aetron^ 
durable, long-lasting,  rust-re¬ 
sisting  fence.  Sold  direct  to  ithe 
Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here’s  a  few  of  our  big  values 
26-ineh  Hog  Fence  -  21  a  rod 

47-inch  Farm  Fence-  31Ve  a  rod 
}-ineh  Poultry  Fence  -  34Ke  a  rod 

Ir, _ ‘•/I®.*’?'’*®'  Prices  on  Galv.  Barbed  Wire 

uur  big  Catalog  of  fence  values  shows  100  styles 
and  heights  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence  at 
reduced  money-saving  prices.  It’s  free.  Write  today. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  Muncie,  Ind. 
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.slowly  until  dono,  .season  and  serve. 
Spinach,  chard  and  beet  greens  should  be 
soaked  from  2-S  hours  in  cold  water  and 
cooked  slowly  until  done.  A  little  salt 
pork  or  bacon  improves  the  flavor  of  these 
products  and  gives  slightly  higher  food 
value.  A  pound  of  dehydrated  spinach  is 
equivalent  to  15  or  20  pounds  of  the  fresh 
vegetable,  one  to  two  ounces  of  which  will 
be  required  per  meal  for  the  average  fam¬ 
ily.  Squash  or  pumpkin  is  sliced  in 
.strips,  peeled,  cut  in  cubes  and  dried  on 
kilns  or  trays.  For  table  use  the  product 
is  soaked  over  night  in  cold  water  and 
cooked  in  the  water  in  which  soaked  un¬ 
til  done.  It  may  be  served  with  salt, 
pepper  and  butter,  baked,  or  used  .as  fresh 
pumpkin  for  pies.  A  pound  of  dehydrat¬ 
ed  pumpkin  or  squash  is  equal  to  12' or  18 
pounds — medium  to  large  size  fresh  pump¬ 
kin — and  will  make  filling  for  10-15 
Thanksgiving  pies. 

APPLF..S.. — Evaporated  apples  may  be 
piu’chased  in  most  markets  in  one,  two, 
five  or  10-pound  cartons.  They  are  a 
product  of  the  kiln  evaporators  of  West¬ 
ern  New'  York  State  and  small  sections  of 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Illinois  and  Virginia. 
Previous  to  the  war,  the  bulk  of  evaporat¬ 
ed  apples  W'ere  exported,  the  larger  part  of 
the  exports  going  to  Germany.  For 
evaporation,  apples  are  pared,  cored,  hand 
trimmed  and  passed  by  machinery  through 
.a  bleaching  box,  where  they  are  exposed 
to  sulphur  fumes  for  ,80  to  45  minutes. 
Passing  from  here  to  the  slicer,  they  are 
cut  into  apple  rings,  each  one-fourth  inch 
thick.  Pings  are  spread  on  the  kiln 
floor  and  exposed  to  heat  until  dry. 
Evaporated  apples,  unlike  most  other  pro¬ 
ducts,  retain  a  higher  percentage  of  mois¬ 
ture,  usually  slightly  below'  27  per  cent. 
Evaporating  men  agree  that  a  lower  mois¬ 
ture  content,  possibly  20-23,  would  im¬ 
prove  the  keeping  quality  of  the  pro<luct. 
Commerci.al  grades  of  evaporated  apples 
suitable  for  culinary  use  are  extra  faucy, 
fancy,  choice  and  prime.  Extra  fancies 
are  packed  from  white,  clean  stock  and 
have  85  per  cent  of  rings.  Other  grades 
range  in  quality  down  to  prime,  which 
must  be  good  stock,  well  cured  and  at¬ 
tractive  in  appearance.  A  pound  of  evap¬ 
orated  apples  is  the  equivalent  of  one-sixth 
to  one-fifth  of  a  bushel  of  fruit  before  it 
is  pared  and  .sliced.  Parings  are  dried 
on  separate  kiln  and  sold  as  waste  to  be 
used  in  making  vinegar. 

Ra.spuerries  are  taken  from  the  bushes 
direct  to  the  kiln  floor  or  trays,  where 
they  are  exposed  to  the  heat  until  dry. 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 


Don’t  throw  away  a  single  bag— 
they’ro  worth  money  to  you.  rriceaaro 
'way  up  now.  Cash  in  on  all  you  have. 
But  bo  sure  you  sret  our  prices  before 
you  Hcllasintflo  one.  WuRuarantcu  most 
liberal  irradinfr.  Over  20  years  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  your  assurance  of  a  square  deal 
every  time.  We  buy  any  quantity. 

Freight  paid  on  all  shipments  to 
Worthan.  Find  out  what  real  satisfac* 
tion  is.  Write  quick,  statiogr  what  you 
have.  Address  j 

WERTHAN  BAG  CO.  J 

66  Dock  St.  St.  t^ouis.  Mo* 


Si" 

empty 

Sags 


Evaporated  and  Dehydrated  Food 

We  Need  Them  All  This  Year 


Cultivation 

is 

Fertilization! 

You  can’t  raise  plants  on  a  pile 
of  pure  fertilizer.  They  simply 
w  ill  not  grow.  But  mix  the  earth 
with  fertilizer — not  once,  but  often — 
stir  it  up,  give  your  plants  fresh, 
new,  well-ventilated,  moisture-hold¬ 
ing  earth — and  the  wonders  begin  ! 
Soil  has  necessary  properties  of 
plant  life  that  must  be  linked  w'itb 
your  nitrates,  phosphates  and  potasli 
to  make  these  available.  Whether 
you  use  much  or  little  fertilizer,  the 
more  you  cultivate  your  soil,  the 
more  plant  food  you  make  available. 
To  get  over  the  fields  often  enough 
ill  these  days  of  labor  shortage — to 
keep  the  soil  unlocked,  the  moisture 
conserved,  and  the  weeds  down — you 
must  have  fast-working,  labor-sav¬ 
ing,  adjustable  and  adaptable 

IMM 

Riding  Cultivator 

— the  cultivator  with  adjustable  pivot 
gangs  that  work  with  parallel  motion 
in  any  width  of  rows — teeth  always 
facing  tlie  same  way  regardless  of 
how  the  {/(ntf/s  are  set.  This  culfi- 
vator  is  all-steel  construction,  has 
high  or  low  wheels,  dust-proof  bear-  • 
ings,  is  made  in  one  and  ’2-row  sizes. 
There  are  many  sizes,  styles  and  com¬ 
binations  for  your  selection.  Write 
for  booklet  and  learn  of  .some  of  the 
surprising  thing.s  you  can  do  with 
this  “difCercnt  kind”  of  cultivator. 

Bateman  M’Pg  Co. 

Box  200  D  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


ShoveVtiiff  Over  Evaporated  Apples  in  the  Curing  lioom 


which  they  must  ‘‘jump”  quickly  to  the 
drying  chamber.  After  being  properly 
dried  exposure  of  the  product  to  light 
causes  it  to  turn  hlhck.  The  difficulty  iu 
handling  iiotatoes  is  usually  overcome  by 
partially  boiling  them  before  subjecting 
them  to  heat  in  the  drying  chambers. 
Steamed  or  cooked  until  nearly  done,  they 
are  forced  through  a  food  chopper  or 
large  potato  ricer,  after  which  they  are 
placed  iu  trays  and  dried  until  brittle. 
Several  firms  slice  the  partially  boiled 
product,  place  one  layer  of  slices  on  trays 
and  dry  until  the  slices  are  hard  and 
horny-like  iu  appearance.  Such  potato 
products,  'v^en  prepared  for  use,  are 
soaked  in  cold  water — two  parts  water 
to  one  part  potatoes,  by  weight — 
drained  and  fried ;  the  former  making 
nice  hash  browned  and  the  latter  sliced 
fried  potatoes.  Potato  flour,  a  product 
made  by  grinding  unsteamed  dehydrated 
potatoes  finely,  is  manufactured  by  sev¬ 
eral  firms  in  Maine  and  Wisconsin,  at  the 
present  time.  This  flour  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  wheat,  to  a  large  extent,  in 
making  bread  and  pastries. 

Other  I’roducts. — Dried  or  evaporat¬ 
ed  sweet  corn  found  on  the  mai'kct  iu 
one,  two  or  five-pound  cartons,  is  consid¬ 
ered  superior  in  quality  to  canned  corn  by 
most  housewives  who  have  given  it  a 
fair  trial.  Sweet  corn  is  evaporated  ou  a 
commercial  scale  in  several  sections  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  Steamed  or 
scalded  until  the  milk  is  .‘^et  iu  the  ker¬ 
nels.  the  corn  is  cut  from  the  cob,  spread 
thiuly  on  trays  and  exiiosed  to  heat  until 
dry.  To  prepare  sweet  corn  for  use,  soak 
in  cold  water  for  several  hours,  cook 


Curing  is  accomplished  as  with  apples, 
by  turning  the  heaps  every  two  or  three 
days.  In  sections  where  labor  is  scarce, 
berries  are  batted  from  the  bushes  by 
means  of  a  small  hand  paddle  and  caught 
in  a  canvas  tray.  Batted  raspberries  dry 
more  quickly  and  more  uniformly  than 
those  which  are  hand-picked.  Leaves  and 
sticks  are  separated  from  the  evaporated 
berries  by  means  of  a  fanning  mill.  A 
pound  of  the  evaporated  product  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  three  "quarts  of  fresh  berries  and 
will  make  five  or  six  average  sized  pies. 
For  use.  soak  the  evaporated  berries  in 
water  over  night.  Cook  and  use  as  fresh 
berries  for  sauce  or  for  pies. 

An  Important  PRoiircT. — Evaporated 
and  dehydrated  food  products  should  not 
lx*  put  aside  as  a  matter  of  little  or  no 
interest  to  the  housewife,  or  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  which  must  be  fed.  A  careful  .study 
on  the  part  of  all  housewives  iu  the  way 
of  preparing  appetizing  dishes  from  dehy¬ 
drated  foods  will  aid  iu  proving  to  the 
public  that  such  foods  may  play  a  real 
part  in  feeding  the  nation.  A  reduction 
of  any  perishable  food  product  to  one-fifth 
or  one-tenth  of  its  original  bulk,  Avithout 
destroying  its  quality  or  food  value, 
should  be  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
housewives,  to  cooks  and  chefs,  and  to 
food  commissioners  and  administrators. 
Through  the  use  of  dried,  evaporated  and 
dehydrated  products,  perishable  crops  for¬ 
merly  wasted  will  be  saved,  and  staple 
foods  will  be  released  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  our  nation  and  our  Allies  as  a 
sustaining  pow'er  for  those  who  are  fight¬ 
ing  the  world’s  great  war. 

E.  L.  KIRKPATRICK. 


No.  8  Spiral  Wide  Spreader 
Latest  in  Harvester  Spreaders 

V)^E  have  added  the  New  No.  8  Spreader 
^  —  spiral  wide-spread,  light-draft  —  to  the 

Low  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf  and  20th  Century  lines. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  suit  exactly  any  farmer, 
whatever  his  previous  spreader  experience  has  been. 

If  you  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  fea- 
"tures  of  the  No.  8,  the  spreader  for  every  average  farm,  the 
lightest-draft  spreader  made,  write  us  and  we  will  put  you  in 
touch  with  the  dealer.  No.  8  has  the  famous  International 
spiral  wide-spread  that  has  thoroughly  demonstrated  its  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  wide  spreader  for  all-around  use.  In  addition,  the 
Low  Com  King,  Cloverleaf  and  20th  Century  lines  provide 
you  with  your  choice  of  larger  capacity  spreaders,  with  the 
regular  disk  wide-spread  (well  known  wherever  spreaders  are 
sold)  or  with  the  spiral  spread  on  special  order. 

_The  New  No.  8  Spiral  Wide  Spreader  and  other  Low  Com 
King,  Cloverleaf  and  20th  Century  spreaders  will  go  onto 
many  thousands  of  farms  this  year.  They  are  all  light-draft,, 
low-loading,  easy-handling,  built  of  steel  — and  satisfactory. 
It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  catalogues.  Write  the  address 
below. 

hteraational  Harvester  Company  of  America 
CHICAGO 


Champion 


Deeriag 


(Iscoiporatcd) 

•  • 

McConmek 


USA 

Milwauke*  Osborne 


Part  II. 

One  pound  of  the  Julienne  mixture, 
which  has  the  equivalent  value  of  8-10 
pounds  fresh  vegetables,  will  make  from 
4-6  gallons  of  soup.  As  a  matter  of  con¬ 
venience  for  the  housewife,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  Julienne  makes  a  plate  of 
soup.  After  the  mixture  has  been  soaked 
in  cold  water  8-10  hours,  soup  stock  equal 
in  amount  to  the  vegetables  and  water  is 
added,  after  which  the  soup  is  cooked 
slowly  until  done.  The  housewife  having 
several  kinds  of  dried  vegetables  at  her 
disposal  can  make  up  her  own  Julienne 
mixture  satisfactorily. 

I  lEiiYDRATET)  VEGETABLES.  —  Dehydrat¬ 
ed  carrots,  when  projierly  prepared  for 
table  use,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  the  fresh  vegetables.  Cubes  or  thick 


Evaporated  Rasphervies  on  Tray 

slices  are  preferable  to  shreds.  A  pound 
of  the  dehydrated  product  is  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  0-10  pounds  of  fresh  carrots,  one- 
tenth  to  one-fifth  of  which  will  be  needed 
per  meal  for  a  family  of  five.  Carrots 
should  be  soaked  in  cold  water  from  five 
to  10  hours — until  they  resume  their  nor¬ 
mal  shape  and  appearance.  For  creamed 
or  buttered  carrots,  the  water  is  drained 
off  before  cooking.  When  used  for  meat 
stews  they  may  be  cooked  in  the  water  in 
which  soaked  until  nearly  done,  added  to 
the  meat  and  finished.  Dehydrated  tur¬ 
nips,  though  not  as  delightful  a  product 
as  carrots,  are  put  up  similarly  and  may 
be  prepared  and  used  in  the  same  way. 
Potatoes  have  been  found  difiicult  to  han¬ 
dle  on  account  of  their  heavy  starchy  con¬ 
tent.  IVhen  sliced  for  drying  they  must 
be  held  in  a  hot  salt  water  solution  from 
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What  Does 


Mean  to 


A  RE  you^complaining  because"  “war-time 
^  means  coal  shortage;  less  sugar  in  your 
coffee;  less  money  .than  you  think  you  ought 
to  make? 

What  ahott  f  the  boys  ivlio  are' fighting  for 
you  in  France? 

For  them,  the' trenches;  the  pitiless  storms 
of  rain  and  sleet;  the ,  ceaseless  deafening 
bombardment  of  the  guns;  hunger^  cold,  and 
fever;  wounds  and  death.  For  you,— rajittle 
economy  and  deprivation. 

The  Third  Liberty  Loan  \s  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  ^  to  prove  the  patriotism  ^that  Js  ^  in 
your  heart  land- oh 'your  lips. 

Your  opportunity  to*show  yourself  worthy 
of  the  heroism,  the  devotion,  the  selTrenun- 
ciation  of ^your.sqldiers ' and  sailors^ 

Your  opportunity^  to~ s\i2aLe,  m  some  small 
degree,  the  sufferings  of  those  who' stand 
ready  to'rhakelthe  supreme  sacrifice  for  you. 

All  yovi  can-^do  is  *  little  ^enough,  You 
simply  *  your  money.  Do  it,  and  be 
glad  that  you  can  do  so  much  and  sorry,  you 
can  do  no  more. 


Whatare 
you.  doing — 
are  you 

doing  your  full 

\ 

share  for  them 


Lend  Him 
AHanc 


BUY  > 

LIBipOiY, 


LIBERTY  LOAN  COMMITTEE 

Second  Federal  Reserve  Dis^ict 

120  BROADWAY  ♦  NEW  YORK  eiTY 


A0VT.  no  !• 


This  space  is  made  available  to  the  Government  for  the  advertising  of  Liberty  Bonds  by  the 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

on  behalf  of  the  holders  of  over  eighteen  million  of  its  policies,  amounting  to  approximately  four  billions  of  dollars  of  insurance,  for  whose  pro¬ 
tection  this  company  is  holding  almost  six  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  reserves,  besides  other  assets.  This  eompany  has  subscribed  for  $10,500,000 
of  the  new  Liberty  Bonds  and  recommends  them  without  qualification  as  the  safest  investment  in  the  world.  Its  agents  are  at  the  same  time  in  a 
campaign  to  sell  $65,000,000  of  IV,  S.  S, 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Potatoes  Like  a  Flower  Garden 

The  picture  on  this  page  shows  about 
the  most  remarkable  potato  patch  we 
have  ever  seen.  This  is  sent  by  Mr. 
Fred  Harvey  of  Chesterfield  County,  '\'a. 
It  was  grown  last  year  and  yielded  ISO 
bushels  per  acre,  which  is  a  good  yield 
for  that  locality.  ^Ir.  Harvey  says  the 
vines  were  five  feet  long,  and  the  picture 
certainly  resembles  a  flower  patch  rather 
than  a  potato  field.  Our  Xorthern  people 
will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  this 
field  was  planted  on  the  10th  of  July. 
Mr.  Harvey  used  seed  which  he  grew 
the  previous  year,  and  kept  over  in  cold 
storage  from  the  15th  of  April  to  the 
end  of  .Tune.  Some  Northern  farmers 
plant  potatoes  late,  but  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  Virginia  these  potatoes  may 
come  as  a  second  crop,  as  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  a  full  crop  of  some  earlier 
plant  first,  then  plow  the  land  and  plant 
the  potatoes ;  and  what  is  more,  after  the 
potatoes  come  out  there  will  still  be  a 
chance  to  seed  to  rye  and  clover,  thus 
lengthening  out  the  season.  Mr.  Harvey 
says  that  when  he  went  to  that  counti’y 
eight  years  ago  they  had  very  poor  suc¬ 
cess  with  potatoes.  Gradually  this  land 
is  getting  better,  and  this  improvement  is 


The  point  is  to  put  them  four  to  live 
inches  under  ground ;  then  the  oats  are 
seeded  broadcast  and  harrowed  in  as 
usual.  It  is  better  to  have  the  peas  in 
deeper  than  the  oats,  but  they  both  come 
up  together,  and  the  oats  help  to  hold  the 
pea  vines  and  keep  them  off  the  ground. 
Mlieu  used  for  green  fodder  the  oats  and 
peas  are  cut  together  and  handled  out  for 
feeding.  For  hay-making  the  crop  is  cut 
when  the  oats  are  in  the  milk  stage ; 
that  is,  when  the  grains  are  soft,  so  that 
they  can  be  crushed  between  the  fingers. 
The  crop  is  handled  for  curing  about  the 
same  as  clover  hay,  and  it  makes  a  good 
substitute  for  the  clover.  As  a  pasture 
for  hogs,  the  stock  is  turned  in  when 
eight  inches  to  a  foot  high,  and  the  hogs 
will  do  the  rest.  As  green  manure,  the 
crop  may  be  plowed  under  the  latter  i)art 
of  June,  the  ground  i)acked  with  a  roller 
or  thrashed  and  well  fitted,  after  which 
corn,  potatoes,  cabbage  or  millet  can  be 
grown. 


Seeding  Oats  with  Wheat 

Any  farmer  who  has  a  poor  stand  of 
wheat  or  meadow  will  get  good  pay  for 
sowing  a  liberal  supply  of  oats  where 
the  stand  is  poor.  It  is  not  necessary 


A  Potaio  Garden  Patch  in  Chesterfield  Co.,  Va. 


due  to  the  intelligent  u.se  of  lime  and 
clover,  and  the  application  of  about  half 
a  ton  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  To  fit  the 
ground  for  these  potatoes  Mr.  Harvey 
said  he  sowed  oats  in  March,  plowed  that 
crop  under  in  June,  with  an  application 
of  acid  phosphate.  Then  when  the  po¬ 
tatoes  were  about  six  inches  high  he  put 
on  100  lbs.  to  the  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  we  see  in  the  picture  what  this  little 
whiff  of  nitrogen  did  to  jump  the  po¬ 
tatoes  along. 


Growing  Oats  and  Peas 

There  are  so  many  (lue.stions  about 
seeding  oats  and  peas  that  it  is  nece.ssary 
to  tell  the  story  again.  Many  farmers 
want  early  green  fodder  for  the  cattle ; 
others  want  a  substitute  for  hay ;  still 
others  want  a  manuiual  crop  seeded  early 
which  can  be  turned  under  later  for  cab¬ 
bage,  potatoes  or  late  corn.  All  these 
things  i-equire  a  crop  which  can  start 
early  and  make  a  heavy  growth.  There 
is  probably  nothing  better  for  the  purpose 
than  oats  and  Canada  peas.  Do  not  con¬ 
fuse  the  Canada  field  pea  with  the  South¬ 
ern  cow  pea.  The  Canada  pea  is  a  cool 
season  crop  by  nature,  while  the  cow  pea 
requires  hot  weather  and  should  not  be 
planted  early. 

Oats  and  peas  require  a  strong  soil, 
well  drained  and  open,  so  as  to  make  as 
early  a  start  as  possible.  The  pea  re¬ 
sponds  to  lime  and  is  particularly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  phosphorus.  The  oats  require 
nitrogen.  If  seeding  a  large  acreage  to 
the  crop,  a  seed  drill  can  be  used.  In 
that  case  plow  the  land,  give  it  a  good 
coat  of  lime  and  harrow  and  fit  it  well, 
then  drill  in  Canada  peas  and  oats  mixed 
together.  We  use  one  bushel  of  Canada 
peas  and  two  and  a  half  bushels  of  oats 
to  the  acre.  On  a  small  field  where  no 
seed  drill  is  used,  the  Canada  peas  are 
•scattered  on  top  of  the  ground,  and  either 
plowed  under  or  worked  in  with  a  disk. 


to  drag  it  in  if  sown  earl.v,  although  it 
will  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  wheat 
to  drag  it.  The  extra  straw  you  get  will 
more  than  j)ay  for  the  oats  and  labor,  be¬ 
sides  a  good  crop  of  oats  in  the  wheat. 
The  oats  can  be  separated  from  the  wheat 
with  a  good  fanning  mill,  or  can  be 
ground  for  feed.  This  is  a  method  I  have 
practiced  for  years,  and  have  always 
found  it  to  pay  me  well.  The  oat  crop 
can  be  increa.sed  thousands  of  bushels 
with  but  very  little  labor.  It  does  not 
take  any  longer  to  reap  a  field  of  oats 
and  wheat  mixed  than  to  reap  the  wheat 
alone.  Wheat  will  have  to  stand  a  week 
or  two  longer  to  get  the  oats  ripe. 

Ohio.  s.  K.  KRAVEK. 

K-  N.-Y. — lias  anyone  else  succeedetl 
with  this?  It  might  be  all  right  for  feed, 
and  we  let  this  g(>  as  a  suggestion,  but 
has  it  been  tried  enough  to  make  it  sure? 


A  Grassy  Asparagus  Patch 

On  page  44S  .T.  C.,  Springdale,  (’onn., 
asks  what  to  do  with  a  grassy  asparagus 
patch.  The  thing  to  do  is,  as  soon  as 
the  asparagus  is  up  so  he  can  see  where 
it  is,  to  put  salt  on  the  hills.  That  will 
kill  the  grass  and  weeds  so  be  can  cut 
his  crop.  Salt  will  not  harm  the  aspara¬ 
gus.  The  salt  will  be  most  effective  if  it 
is  put  on  when  the  dew  is  on  the  grass, 
and  if  the  grass  is  not  all  killed  the  first 
time,  go  over  it  again  a  week  later.  The 
salt  will  do  the  work  better  and  is 
cheaper  than  hoeing,  and  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  all  the  grass  out  of  as¬ 
paragus  by  hoeing.  One  year  we  were 
away  from  the  farm  until  late  in  the 
Spring,  and  did  not  hoe  or  cultivate  our 
asparagus  at  all  that  year,  and  the  grass 
had  complete  control  of  the  ground.  The 
next  Spring  we  tried  the  salt  cure  and 
cleaned  the  rows,  cultivating  between  the 
rows,  and  still  have  the  same  asparagus 
patch  coming  up  nicely  today.  March  25. 

Delaware.  a.  e.  kittex house. 


Your  Guide  To 
True  Tire  Service 

On  every  road  you  see  Racine  Country 
Road  and  Multi-Mile  Cord  tires.  Always 
they’re  doing  their  bit — users  satisfied  and 
happy. 

These  tires  sure  Extra  Tested  in  Racine 
Rubber  Company  factories.  Because  they 
are  Extra  Tested,  you  can  expect  extra 
wear — better  service  than  from  other  tires. 

RACINE 
Country  Road 

and 

MilltirMile  Cord 
TIRES 


Extra  Tested  is  more  than  a 
phrase.  Much  more.  It  re> 
fleets  the  extra  care  in  the 
factory  that  results  in  extra 
wear  on  the  road. 

Take  the  Extra  Test  for  rub* 
ber  fitness,  for  example:  rubber 
is  blended  and  re-blended  un¬ 
til  the  supreme  degree  of 
toughness  is  obtained.  Out 
on  the  road  you  can  see  the 
extra  mileage  this  Extra  Test 
gives. 

Racine  Country  Road 
Tires — scientifically  built  and 
Extra  Tested  for  hard  daily 
service  over  country  roads. 
5000  Mile  Guarantee. 

Racine  Multi-  Mile  Cord 
Tires — cord  quality  proved  in 
actual  use,  and  bonded  by  the 
many  Extra  Tests. 

Also  red  and  gray  inner  tubes 
—Extra  Tested. 

It  will  pay  you  to  know  the 
dealer  who  sells  them. 

For  Your  Own  Prot'setion  Be 
Certain  Every  Racine  Tire 
You  Buy  Bears  The  Name 

RACINE  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Racine,  Wis. 


Do  you  want  a  farm  where  largest  profits  are 
made?  The  South’s  great  variety  of  crops 
and  wonderfully  productive  climate  make  it  the 
most  profitable  farm-  section  of  America.  It  ia 
the  place  for  the  lowest  cost  meat  production 
and  dairy  farming.  It  grows  the  largest  variety 
of  forage  crops.  Good  lands,  in  good  localities, 
as  low  as  $1.’;  to  .$2.5  an  acre.  Let  us  show  you 
locations  that  will  give  the  highest  profits. 
Development  Service,  Room  87,  Southern  Rail¬ 
way  System,  Washington,  D.  0. 

MAKP  ^ouR  IDEA  DAV 

Let  118  perfect  your  SEND  Sakkty  Skrvick  Corporation 
invention  and  get  FOR  29  Broadway 

you  a  patent.  CIRCULAR  nkw  york  city 

FARMforSALE 

near  Salisbury,  Maryland.  The  land  is  fertile  and 
this  is  a  section  where  farniiiiK  pays.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

ASmaDCdiforiiiaFamaK!.vs..7S 

the  crops  you  know^ 
also  oranpres,  grapes,  olives  and  figs.  No  cold  weather;  rich 
Boil;  low  prices;  easy  terms.  Enjoy  life  here.  Newcomer* 
welcome.  Write  for  new  San  Joaquin  Valley  Illustrated 
Folders.free.  C.  L.  8eagraveA,  IiidiiHtrlulCommlMMloii- 
er  Santa  Fe  Ky**  1(^68  Kaliway  Exchange*  Chicago 

The  Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc.  irs”fw^gSod 

farms  and  other  country  real  estate  everywhere  in  New 
York  State.  Pei*sonally  inspected  properties.  Careful 
descriptions.  Rigrht  prices.  CENTRAL  OFFICE  AT 
ONEIDA,  N.  Y.,  other  oftices  througrhout  the  State. 

—  that’s  what  thousands  of  farmers 
say,  who  have  gone  from  the  U.  S.  to 
settle  on  homesteads  or  buy  land  in  West¬ 
ern  Canada.  Canada’s  invitation  to  every  in¬ 
dustrious  worker  to  settle  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta  is  es¬ 
pecially  attractive.  She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy,  prosperous 
homes  for  themselves  by  helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops  to  feed  the  world. 

You  Gan  Get  a  Homestead  of  160  Acres  FREE 

or  other  lands  at  very  low  prices.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $1S. 
to  $30.  par  acre  that  will  raise  20  to  45  bushels  of  $2.  wheat  to  the 

acre  —  it’s  easy  to  become  prosperous.  Canadian  farmers  also  grow 
wonderful  crops  of  Oats,  Bsriey  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farming  is 
fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising.  The  excellent  grasses,  full  of  nu¬ 
trition,  are  the  only  food  required  either  for  beef  or  dai^  purposes.  Good  schools 
and  churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent.  Write  for  literature  and 
particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt,  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 


O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 


301  E.  Geaeiee  St. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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Tractors  in  New  York 

QUICK  SHIPMENT 

The  Beeman  Garden  Tractor 


285 


DOES  THE  WORK  OF  A  $ 

HORSE  AND  SELLS  FOR 

The  Turner  is  a  three-plow  TRACTOR. 

Sells  for  $1,350. 

Both  in  New  York 
for  prompt  shipment. 
You  cannot  afford 
to  farm  without  a 
tractor.  Full  infor¬ 
mation  on  request. 
Do  not  delay. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED 
CAS  ENGINE  CO. 


202  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiinii.!!: 

I  DIBBLE’S  SEED  BEANS  | 

^  FOR  FIELD  CULTURE  = 

^  Large  White  Marrow  Vermont  Pea  or  ‘‘Navy”  Beans  | 
=  Improved  Medium  Red  Kidney  “Blightless”  Strain  e 

=  choice  stock  hand  picked  especially  for  Seed  Purposes,  average  ger-  = 

=  mination  our  tests  above  90%,  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  = 

I  SEED  CORN 

a  few  hundred  bushels  of  Early  Eight  Rowed  Flint  and  plenty  of  = 

-  Early  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent,  varieties  we  can  recommend  for  a  ^ 

^E  husking  crop  and  thousands  of  bushels  of  Early  Yellow  Dent,  Im-  E 

proved  Learning  and  Mammoth  White  Dent,  best  kinds  for  ensilage  = 
zzz  still  in  stock.  ^ 

—  Catalog  and  Special  Price  List  FREE  = 

^  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  B  | 


Headquarters  for  Field  Beans,  Seed  Corn,  Peas, 
Seed  Potatoes,  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
FrceCatBloK!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and. 

Basket  Factory  in,  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany  .In& 


Strawberry  Plants 

We  are  offering  roillions  of  high  grade  plants  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  including  the  Ever-bearing  varietio*,  (SUAR- 
ANTEED  tnie-to-name  and  please  you  or  your  money 
refunded. 

I’rogresalvc,  (over-bearing)  $6.00  per  1000 
Superb,  “  6.00  “ 

I’ccriess,  “  10.00  “  “ 

Ideal,  “  10.00  “  “ 

Standard  varieties  from  $S.OO  to  $4.00  per  1000 
SEND  FOB  WnOLF.SALE  PRICE  LIST— IT’S  FKKK 
E,  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Salisbury,  M<1. 


STRAWBERRY  AND 
RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

I  have  been  selling  plants  since 
1870.  There  has  been  put  onto  the 
market  In  that  time  2600  named 
varieties, you  can  count  your  fingers 
and  yon  will  have  all  the  best  ones. 

You  will  not  throw  my  Catalogue 
into  the  waste  basket  after  yon  have 
read  it.  The  average  strawberry 
yield  In  the  U.  S.  A.,  to  an  acre  is 
2000quart8.  On  page  11 1  will  show 
you  how  to  multiply  this  by  four. 
C.  S.  PRATT,  Athol.  Mass. 


rFxjvmCft.DnA  oo.  loes  orange  sr 

r.t.nfLKd<XDKU. ASHLAND,  OHIO. 

ASHLAND  PUMP  AND  HAY  TOOL  WORKS. 


Berry  and  Vegetable  Plants 

strawberry.  Raspberry,  Hlackberry,  As¬ 
paragus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish,  Cabbage, 
Cauliflower,  Beet,  Lettuce,  Kgg,  Pepper, 
Parsley,  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Also 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Mail  or  express  prepaid. 
Catalogue  Free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale 

50  varieties  to  select  from,  including  the  fall-hear¬ 
ing.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

J.  KEIFFORU  HALL,  R.  2.  Rhodesdale,  Md. 


Cabbage  Plants:-®,", "‘‘js 

Karly  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield  and  Succes¬ 
sion  cabbage  plants  from  best  Long  Island  seed 
ready  for  shipment  by  express  only.  $1.50  per  thou¬ 
sand;  ten  thousand  and  over  $1.25  per  thousand. 
Order  quick.  Prompt  shipment  and  salisfaction  guaranteed. 
S.  M,  GIKSON  CO.,  Yonge’s  Island,  S.  C. 


Plontc~^0  v  a  r  i  e 1 1  e  s  of  good. 
orraWDerry  rianis  stocky  plants  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Catalog  free.  Il.II.ltenning.It.  No.  6,Clyde,N.Y' 


PI«in  ““NEY  MAKING  VARIETIES 

atrawDerry  riants  reasonable  prices 

Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Perky,  Georgetown,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Guaranteed  first-class  and  true-to-name.  CATA¬ 
LOG  FREE  which  describes  each  variety,  tells  how  to 
plant.  BUNTINGS  NURSERIES.  Box  1.  Selbyville.  Delaware 


Open  Field  Grown  Well  Rooted  Cabbage  Plants 

MILLIONS  now  ready.  Orders  shipped  same  day  re¬ 
ceived.  Packed  with  dampmoss  to  the  roots.  Varie- 
ties-CHARLESTON  AND  JERSEY  WAKEFIELD,  SUCCESSION. 
DRUMHEAD.  Price,  per  thousand.  Tomato 

Plants— Globe,  Stone,  Earliana,  Red  Rock— all  open 
fieldgrown.  Price,  $2  per  1,000;  75c  per  100,  by  mail, 

prepaid.  BRUCE  WHOLESALE  PLANT  COMPANT,  Vsldosts,  Georgia 


^PorlPnlnlnpQ  IHiss,  Triumph;  earliest;  prolific; 
OBBOrOTaTOBS  rot  Wns,  Red  Kidney:  Farm 
Bureau  test,  89%.  JESSE  BRONSON,  Bath.N.Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

WATERPROOF  COVERS 

for  bay  stacks,  oogines,  etc-  Small  Hay 
Caps,  60c  and  upwards.  8-oz.  canvas 
wagon  cover^  7  ft.  by  12  ft.  with  brass 
grommets,  $5.00.  State  size  required. 
W.  W.  STANLEY.  50  Church  Street,  New  York 


CaAfl  Dniotnae  Genuine  Russet,  Free  from  dis- 
wCCU  lUICllUoS  ease  and  frost.  $4  per  IM  lbs. 
G.  A.  PERKINS  &  SON,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


St.  Regis  Red  Raspberry  g™,  ’“Mf  % 

Express,  $6  per  thousand,  two  thousand  or  more,  $5 
per  thousand.  FRED  E.  BRADLET,  UNION,  N.  Y, 


All 


Sowing  Alfalfa  with  Oats 

Can  I  sow  Alflafa  and  oats  together  in 
the  Spring  the  oats  to  be  cut  for  hay,  or 
would  yon  advise  sowing  Alsike  or  other 
grasses  with  the  Alfalfa  instead?  Would 
I  have  time  to  plow  and  seed  to  Alfalfa 
after  cutting  oats  for  hay?  w.  ii,  T. 

We  would  not  advise  yon  to  sow  the 
Alfalfa  with  the  oats  in  Connecticut. 
You  will  do  better  to  fit  the  land  as  well 
as  you  can  and  seed  the  Alfalfa  in  late 
Summer.  That  seems  to  he  the  best  time 
of  seeding  for  New  England.  If  you  are 
willing  to  use  manure  or  fertilizer  enough, 
we  would  advise  you  to  seed  oats  and 
Canada  peas  as  soon  as  you  can  get  the 
ground  ready.  Cut  this  crop  for  hay  in 
July,  and  then  work  up  the  gi-ound  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  and  seed  to  Alfalfa 
alone.  Of  course,  you  will  understand 
that  you  cannot  expect  to  grow  a  good 
crop  of  Alfalfa  in  New  England  unless 
you  have  a  well-drained  soil.  Use  lime 
enough  to  make  it  sweet,  make  the  ground 
fairly  rich,  use  phosphorous  in  some  form, 
and  also  use  inoculation  on  the  seed.  All 
these  things  are  necessary  in  order  to 
make  Alfalfa  grow  and  there  will  not  be 
much  use  in  sowing  it  unless  you  are 
ready  to  carry  out  this  plan. 

Culture  of  Asparagus 

I  have  an  acre  of  asparagus  to  take 
care  of.  One  neighbor  advises  me  to 
plow  it  up  deep,  just  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry  enough.  Another  advised 
shallow  plowing,  ^^^ieh  is  the  more  ad¬ 
visable  to  do,  or  would  it  be  well  to  use 
a  double-action  cutaway  harrow  only? 
I  have  manured  it  this  Spring  with  ma¬ 
nure  taken  for  the  most  part  directly 
from  the  stables.  w.  w.  M. 

If  bleached  sprouts  are  to  he  pro¬ 
duced,  as  early  in  Spring  of  each  year 
as  the  round  is  in  condition  to  work, 
the  middles  between  the  rows  should  be 
plowed,  being  careful  not  to  go  deep 
enough  to  disturb  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
When  the  middles  have  been  broken  up, 
run  over  the  rows  with  a  spring-tooth 
harrow  or  cultivator  to  loosen  and  pul¬ 
verize  the  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  culti¬ 
vate  the  middles  down  level.  It  is  now 
ready  for  ridging,  which  .should  he  done 
before  the  sprouts  appear,  and  is  to  he  re- 
peateil  every  10  days  or  so  during  the  cut¬ 
ting  season.  At  the  close  of  the  cutting 
season,  and  before  top  growth,  the  ridges 
should  be  plowed  dowm  and  the  ground 
harrowed  in  both  directions.  If  the 
ground  is  badly  infested  with  weeds,  some 
cultivation  will  he  necessary  to  keep  the 
weeds  in  check  until  the  tops  are  large 
enough  to  shade  the  ground,  when  culti¬ 
vation  will  be  no  longer  necessary.  K. 

That  Apple  Packing  Case 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  and  you  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  about  the'Ballstou  Re¬ 
frigerating  Storage  Co.  and  their  methods 
of  packing  the  apples  of  E.  AY.  Coombs 
»&  Son  of  this  town.  The  article  was 
based  on  statements  made  to  me  by  Mr. 
Coombs  and  others,  and  on  what  I  myself 
saw  as  I  watched  the  packing  one  day. 
The  Ballston  people  have  taken  violent 
exception  to  some  statements  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  have  asked  to  have  them'coi-- 
ercted.  They  quote  from  a  contract  they 
have,  signetl  by  Me.ssrs.  Coombs,  which 
seems  to  put  a  different  face  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  some  respects. 

In  the  first  place,  the  aiqdes  wore  all 
marked  ungraded  and  not  “A”  grade. 
This  makes  a  great  difference,  as  under 
the  Alassachnsetts  law,  about  anything, 
so  far  as  quality  goes,  can  go  into  the 
barrel.  The  first  car  that  was  shipped 
out  wa.s  marked  2i/^-iuch  minimum, 
though  they  were  not  2l^-iuch  apples. 
This  may  have  been  a  mistake.  At  any 
rate,  Mr.  Coombs  was  instructed  to  mark 
the  rest  2^^-incll  minimum,  and  did  so. 

Mr.  Coombs  told  me  that  it  was  his  de¬ 
sire  to  have  the  apples  marked  hail 
struck.  He  now'  says  he  made  no  specific 
request  or  demand  of  the  Ballston  people. 
That,  of  course,  relieves  them  from  any 
onus  of  unfair  treatment  in  that  respect. 

My  statement  that  about  anything 
w'cnt  into  the  barrel  referred  to  quality, 
not  quantity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  about 
tw'o  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  apples 
were  throw'ii  out  in  the  packing. 

The  w'ords  “extra  selected  packing” 
w'ere  not  put  on  the  Coombs  ajiples  at 


Sorts 


all.  but  on  the  apples  in  other  lots.  I 
made  no  st.atement  that  any  apples  so 
marked  w'ent  to  market,  as  I  know  that 
hundreds  of  b.arrels  so  labeled  had  the 
W'ords  scratched  out  at  the  request  or  de¬ 
mand  of  the  inspector.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Losee  had  so  much  trouble  with  the  in¬ 
spector  that,  as  I  said,  he  stopped  using 
the  Massachusetts  stencil  and  claimed  to 
he  packing  under  a  Federal  statute. 

The  contract  that  the  Ballston  people 
h.ad  called  for  fruit  2%-iuch  minimum, 
fruit  with  the  skin  broken  to  be  thrown 
out.  I  am  now  informed  that  there  were 
only  a  few  russet,  Baldwins  and  Black 
Twigs.  They  went  in  with  the  Baldwins, 
as  I  .said. 

It  was  not  m.v  intention  or  desire  to  do 
this  company  any  injustice.  They 
bought  a  lot  of  apples  here,  and  so  far 
as  I  know*  fulfilled  their  contracts  to  the 
letter.  Several  men  who  .sold  to  them 
h,ave  told  me  that  their  apples  were 
liacked  carefully  and  in  compliance  with 
the  law.  I  am  glad  to  correct  any  mis¬ 
statements  in  the  article  and  regret  that 
they  should  have  been  made.  I  am  as 
anxious  that  the  apple  buyers  should  have 
a  square  deal  from  the  farmer  as  I  am 
that  the  farmer  and  the  public  should 
have  a  .square  deal  from  the  buyer. 

Colrain,  Mas.s.  harvey  m.  east.wan. 


Winter  Wheat  in  Maine 

I  have  450  pullets  and  hens  two  years 
old.  I  intended  to  ship  the  slackers.  I 
trap-nest  all  and  am  line-hveediug,  but 
the  law  as  to  live  poultry  makes  me  keep 
the  boarders,  as  well  as  the  paying  ones, 
and  the  high  cost  of  grain  takes  every 
dollar  I  can  get,  and  then  some.  I  am 
enclosing  tw'o  heads  of  Spring  wheat.  I 
raised  .50  bushels  on  two  acres  last  year, 
but  instead  of  having  it  to  eat  in  our 
familj’,  w’c  had  a  blocking  .snowstorm  and 
could  not  get  any  grain  here,  so  the  hens 
had  it,  in.stead  of  the  family.  F.  w.  B. 

Monmonth,  Me. 

B.  N.-Y. — These  heads  showed  plump, 
well-developed  grain.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  favorable  reports  from  Alaine 
and  good  Spring  wheat  seems  to  thrive 
there.  There  have  been  two  favorable  re¬ 
ports  from  points  south  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
but  as  a  rule  in  that  latitude  oats  and 
barley  seem  to  pay  better. 


The  Best  Head  Lettuce 

AA’ill  you  advise  as  to  the  best  kind  of 
head  lettuce,  and  how  to  head  it? 

Gansevoort,  N.  Y.  A.  M.  S. 

There  is  no  best  variety  of  head  lettuce, 
any  more  than  there  is  a  best  brood  of 
chickens,  cows,  etc.  It  all  depends  upon 
the  local  conditions,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  the  product  is  desired.  The  stand¬ 
ard  variety  of  head  lettuce  for  many 
years  has  been  Big  Boston.  It  is  quite 
hardy,  produces  large,  heavy  heads,  which 
hold  up  well  in  transit  to  market.  There¬ 
fore,  this  variety  is  ilsed  extensively  from 
Florida  to  New  England  as  an  excellent 
variety  for  general  use.  However,  there 
are  other  splendid  varieties  and  some 
growers  set  out  three  varieties  in  early 
Spring:  AV^ayahead,  May  King  and  Sala¬ 
mander.  The  first  develops  a  small,  com¬ 
pact  head  very  quickly,  and  is  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  May  King,  which  is  just  as 
.solid,  but  a  trifle  larger.  Salamander  pro¬ 
duces  a  beautiful  head,  and  it  can  stand 
the  heat  of  early  Summer  fairly  well. 
One  of  the  very  largest  heading  varieties 
is  the  AA^onderful.  It  has  splendid  qual¬ 
ity,  and  is  gaining  in  popularity  very 
rapidly.  Alay  King  and  Belmont  Forcing 
are  used  extensively  in  the  greenhouses. 
Head  lettuce  is  produced  most  succe.ss- 
fully  during  the  Spring  and  Fall,  because 
it  cannot  stand  the  excessive  heat,  except 
in  cooler  climates,  and  on  the  cool,  moist 
soils.  For  the  development  of  good  heads 
the  soil  should  be  rich  and  sweet,  and 
each  plant  should  have  at  least  one  square 
foot  in  which  to  develop,  R.  w.  d. 


Killing  Moles.  —  Calcium  carbide 
(crystals  preferably  the  size  of  hay  salt) 
carefully  dropped  in  the  runways  of  moles 
will,  coming  in  contact  with  the  moisture 
in  the  ground,  create  enough  gas  to  kill 
the  animal.  L.  K. 

Connecticut. 
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The  Farm -Labor  Crisis 

And  a  Solution  That  Will 
Appeal  to  Every  Farmer 


Don’t  buy  any  kind 
of  a  farm  engine  until 
you  know  what  LAY 
Porta  Power  can  do 
for  you. 


More  Help! 


1 


PRODUCE!  Produce! 

Produce!  Both  an  entreaty 
and  a  command,  this  is  a  call 
every  farmer  must  heed.  This  year  we  must  produce  more  for  our  Army 
and  Navy,  more  for  our  War-workers,  and  above  all  more  for  our  Allies. 

But  you  farmers  are  up  against  the  serious  shortage  of  farm  labor.  Yet  you  are  asked 
to  produce  more,  to  produce  bigger  and  better  than  ever  before,  for  your  country’s  war-time 
needs.  It  is  just  this  push  for  production  that  has  brought  on  the  farm-labor  crisis.  Hands 
are  few  and  hard  to  get,  and  harder  still  to  keep. 

Many  of  you  very  naturally  have  seen  the  great  value  of  power  on  the  farm,  and  have 
bought  various  kinds  of  gas  engines  to  help  speed  production.  Now,  here  is  a  startling 
solution:  more  help! 

It  is  a  giant,  never-tiring  helper,  who  never  complains  and  does  dozens  of  hard  jobs.  It 
is  a  device,  instantly  attached  to  the  rear  wheels  of  your  car  (any  make)  which  gives  you 
power  for  all  kinds  of  different  jobs  around  the  farm,  anywhere  on  it.  It  gives  you  a  wonder¬ 
fully  satisfactory  portable  engine  of  5-8  H.  P. 


Porta 
Power 

Cheapest  Belt  Power  in  the  World 


A  Wonderful 
Opportunity. 

In  every  locality 
I  have  a  special 
offer  to  make  to 
first  buyers. 

Send  the  coupon 
TODAY,  and 
be  the  man  in 
your  commun¬ 
ity  to  profit  from 
this  special  plan. 


Many  Busy  Hours  Ahead  On  This  Job 


A  Feed  Grinder  is  a  Simple  Thing  to  Run 


Pumps  Water,  Runs  Hay 
Press,  Ensilage  Gutter,  Pea  and 
Glover  Huller,  Rice  and  Grist 
Mill,  Gorn  Sheller,  Fanning 
Mill,  Elevator,  Buzz  Saw, 
Milker,  Separator, Gider  Press, 
Washing  Machine,  Pump  Jack, 
Irrigation  Pump,  Sprayer, 
Goncrete  Mixer,  Grindstone, 
Shearing  Machine,  Drill  Press, 
and  is  an  excellent  fire  fighter. 

MY  OFFER 

I  want  every  farmer  who  intends  to 
heed  the  country’s  call  to  greater  pro¬ 
duction,  to  write  me.  I  have  a  valuable 
message  of  profit  for  him.  I  want  to 
send  him  all  the  details  and  particulars 
that  I  can’t  put  into  this  announcement. 
But  write  NOW.  I’ve  got  a  special  offer 
to  first  comers  in  every  locality. 

L.  A.  Young,  Pres. 

L.  A.  Young  Industries,  Inc. 

2150  Russell  St.,  Dept.  8 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Free 


L.  A.  Young,  Pres. 

L.  A.  Young  Industries,  Inc. 

2150  Russell  St.,  Dept.,  8,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  free  particulars  of 
your  special  offer  to  early  buyers. 

Name _ _ 

Address _ 
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Sugar  from  all  Maples 

(  Ap  sugar  is  so  scarce  this  year  I  would 

,  like  to  try  making  a  little  if  we  could 
from  our  majiles.  These  maples  are  not 
the  sugar  variety,  however.  Would  it  pay 
to  take  the  trouble  with  other  than  sugar 
maples?  Would  the  process  of  making 
sugar  be  any  different  than  that  described 
on  page  240?  M.  J.  C. 

Ilazardville,  Conn. 

There  are  a  great  many  different  spe¬ 
cies  of  maples,  and  it  is  a  characteristic 
of  every  one  of  them  to  yield  a  saccharine 
sap  from  which  sugar  may  be  made. 
Maple  sugar  is  made  commercially  from 
the  sap  of  the  rock,  the  red,  the  black, 
the  Avhite  and  the  Oregon  maples,  and, 
also,  from  that  of  the  ash-leaved  maple, 
which  is  more  commonly  called  the  box 
elder.  I  have  reports  from  various  i)ar- 
ties  who  claim  to  have  made  it  experi¬ 
mentally  and  in  small  quantities  from  the 
sap  of  the  silver-leaf,  from  Weir’s  and 
from  the  Norway  maple,  but  have  no  posi¬ 
tive  knowledge  along  these  lines.  The 
difiicnlties  in  the  way  of  making  it  com¬ 
mercially  from  these  species  seems  to  be 
that  they  are  not  closely  enough  associ¬ 
ated  in  sufficient  numbers,  and,  more¬ 
over,  in  the  case  of  the  first  two,  that  the 
sap  has  not  .a  sufficiently  high  sugar  con¬ 
tent,  and  with  the  Norway  maple  that 
the  yield  of  sap  is  small.  But  whether 
the  price  of  maple  sugar  is  10  cents  or 
2.1  cents  :i  j)ound  is  one  important  fac¬ 
tor,  and  wind  her  a  person  can  buy  all  the 
sugar  he  wants,  or  whether  he  is  limited 
to  half  a  pound  a  week  is  another,  and 
if  one  has  the  trees  the  experiment  is 
well  worth  trying.  In  the  absence  of  spe¬ 
cially  designed  aiiparatus  the  sap  may  be 
evaporated  in  a  wash  boiler  set  upon  the 
kitchen  stove. 


crease  the  substitutes  for  wheat  flour  in 
bread  and  rolls  from  20  per  cent  to  25 
per  cent.  Under  new  amendments  to  the 
baking  regulations  all  bakery  products 
must  contain  a  certain  pei-centage  of  sub¬ 
stitutes.  There  must  be  at  least  33^2  per 
cent  substitutes  in  sweet  yeast  dough 
goods,  cookies  and  ice  cream  cones,  cakes, 
j)ies,  ^  fried  cakes  and  pastry ;  06^  per 
cent  in  Boston  brown  bread,  batter  cakes, 
waffles  and  muffins,  and  15  per  cent  in 
crackers.  Under  the  new  rules  no  public 
eating  place  may  se7*\'e  more  than  two 
ounces  of  bread  and  rolls,  or  more  than 
four  ounces  of  quick  bread  to  any  one 
person  at  any  one  meal.  The  Fe<leral 
Food  Board  urges  bakers  to  promote  the 
sale  of  the  three-qiiarters  jiound  loaf  of 
bread  in  the  hope  that  the  12-ounce  loaf 
may  take  the  place  of  the  l<!-ounce  loaf 
wherever  possible. 

I’he  total  sales  of  the  auction  held  re¬ 
cently  by  the  New  York  Fur,  Auction 
Sales  Corporation  were  slightlv  more  than 
.$4.0(K),()00. 

Two  wireless  itlants,  one  of  which  is 
said  to  have  been  powerful  enough  to 
communicate  with  <Termany,  were  dis¬ 
mantled  by  Federal  agents  at  Chicago, 
April  15.  The  keeper  of  one  station  was 
arrested. 

A  s'entence  of  four  years  in  prison  was 
pronounced  at  Chicago,  April  15,  by  Fed¬ 
eral  .Tudge  Landis  on  .Jacob  Hendricks, 
Aurora,  Ill.,  for  attempting  to  raise  funds 
for  (Jerman  s'ailors  interned  at  Fort  Ogle¬ 
thorpe.  Oa.,  by  means  of  a  lottery. 

Fire  of  unknown  origin  destroyed  two 
barrack  buildings  at  Camp  Upton,  L.  I., 
April  1.5,  with  a  loss  of  .$10,000.  The 
buildings  were  not  occupied,  and  a  rigid 
investigatioji  begun  by  officers  of  the 
headquarters  staff  failed  to  reveal  a 
possible  cause  for  the  fire. 

WASHINGTON.— Trial  by  court-mar¬ 
tial  with  the  infliction  of  the  death  pen¬ 
alty  upon  conviction  as  a  consequence  of 
treason  or  espionage  is  the  corrective  of 
existing  conditions  proposed  in  a  bill 
introduced  in  the  Senate  April  10  by 
Chairman  Chamberlain  of  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs.  Tender  the  proposed 
bill  the  laws  framed  to  sui))U'ess  treason. 


sedition,  spying  and  other  malevolent 
activities  in  the  United  States  will  be 
universally  amended.  Upon  apprehension 
the  persons  charged  with  infractions  of 
these  laws  wmuld  be  taken  at  once  be¬ 
fore  a  military  tribunal  which  is  coinci¬ 
dentally  empowered  to  inflict  the  penalty 
of  death  before  a  firing  squad  when  the 
circumstances  or  the  gravity  of  the  of¬ 
fense  warrants  such  action. 

The  sabotage  bill,  carrying  penalties 
of  thirty  years  imprisonment  and  fines  of 
$10,000  for  injuring  war  materials  or  in¬ 
terfering  with  war  industry,  w’as  made 
ready  for  the  President’s  signature  on 
Ai)ril  10  when  the  Senate  accepted  a  con¬ 
ference  report  eliminating  provisions  de¬ 
signed  to  imnish  strikers  on  war  con¬ 
tracts. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  was  made  Director- 
General  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora¬ 
tion  April  10,  This  means  that  Mr. 
Schwab  will  have  active  direction  of  the 
American  shipbuilding  programme  and 
will  devote  his  industrial  genius  and  en¬ 
ergy  to  the  greatest  national  need. 

I’ABM  AND  GABDEN.— Officials  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Agriculture  conferred  April 
15  with  Secretary  Houston  aud  Secretary 
Wilson  and  the  Food  Administration  in 
an  effort  to  bring  the  agricultural  forces 
of  the  States  into  closer  working  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Federal  Government.  Ways 
and  means  of  obtaining  a  maximum  agri¬ 
cultural  production  and  distribution  also 
Avere  discussed.  Among  the  State  officers 
taking  part  in  the  conferences  Avas  Presi¬ 
dent  Charles  S.  Wilson,  of  Ncaa'  York. 

The  Mayflower,  or  trailing  arbutus, 
has  been  adopted  by  the  school  children 
of  Massachusetts  as  the  official  State 
flower  in  a  contest  conducted  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Cominon- 
AA'Calth.  The  water  lily  Avas  second  and 
the  daisy  third. 

Following  protests  from  groAvers  in 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia,  the 
Food  Administration  has  announced  that 
the  law  gives  no  authority  for  the  ai-my 
and  navy  to  jdaee  a  price  of  .$21  per  ton 
on  tomatoes  groAvn  in  Virginia  for  can¬ 
ning  i»urposes. 


The  SAveet  potato  weevil,  si  most  dan¬ 
gerous  enemy  to  the  sweet  potato,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  complete  abandonment 
of  some  Florida  fields. 

A  shipment  of  nearly  50,000  l.adybirds 
from  California  is  being  use<l  to  combat 
the  aphis  on  truck  crops  in  the  vicinity 
of  New'  Orleans. 

The  British  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
appointed  a  “pig  controller,”  Avith  a  vieAv 
of  promoting  the  extension  of  pig  keeping 
to  increase  the  country’s  food  supply. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
April  16,  held  to  be  unjustified  proposed 
increases  of  potato  transiiort.ation  rates 
from^  producing  sections  in  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  North  and 
South  Dakota  to  .a  Avide  range  of  jobbing 
and  consuming  centers  in  the  Middle 
West,  South  and  East. 

OBITUARY.— IMatthew  Crawford,  of 
Cuyalioga  Falls,  Ohio,  Avidely  knoAvn  in 
horticultural  circles,  died  at  Belle  Ceji- 
ter,  Ohio,  April  3,  after  a  brief  illness. 
Mr,  Crawford  was  born  in  County  An¬ 
trim,  Ireland,  in  1S.‘’>0,  coming  to  Amer¬ 
ica  at  the  age  of  10  years.  His  first 
occupation  was  market  gai’dening,  and 
he  was  a  constant  experimenter  Avith  jicav 
floAvers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  specializing 
in  strawberries  and  Gladiolus.  For  ne.-irly 
40  years  he  Avas  .a  leading  groAver  of 
Gladiolus  l)ulbs,  and  did  much  to  popu¬ 
larize  the  Gladiolus  as  .a  market  floAver, 
and  to  improve  its  varieties.  His  success 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  growers,  until 
the  Cuyahoga  Falls  district  has  become 
Avidely  knoAvn  as  a  Gladiolus  center.  Mr. 
(’rawford  was  for  many  years  an  es¬ 
teemed  correspondent  of  The  R,  N.-Y., 
his  expeidence  wdth  new  strawberries  al¬ 
ways  being  looked  for  with  interest,  while 
his  comments  on  general  horticultural 
subjects  were  always  intelligent  and 
helpful.  His  loss  is  lamented  by  a  Avide 
circle,  in  addition  to  his  own  community. 
One  son  survives  him. 

Samuel  L.  Allen,  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  S.  L.  'Allen  &  Co.,  manufacturers 
of  agricultural  jmplenients,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  died  at  Miami.  Fla.,  recently  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year. 


Sugar  may  be  made  from  the  sap  of 
the  butternut,  and  an  excellent  (piality 
of  syrup  may  be  made  from  the  sap  of 
the  birch.  The  latter,  hoAvever,  yields  its 
aap  in  May  and  .June,  and  no  amount  of 
condensation  Avill  cause  the  sugar  to 
crystallize.  I  haA'c  rumors,  also,  of  sugar 
h.aving  been  made  fr()m  the  sap  of  scA'cral 
species  of  hickory  and  of  pine,  but  no 
information  that  is  definite,  Sugar  is 
made  in  India  from  at  least  six  si)ecies 
of  palms,  the  total  made  being  somoAvhat 
greater  than  the  total  quantity  of  mar>le 
sugar  made  in  the  Ignited  States.  The 
product  is  knoAvn  as  “jaggery.”  And 
“l>alm  honey”  is  made  commercially  from 
a  species  of  palm  found  in  South 
America. 

It  may  be  interesting,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  to  state  that,  in  1717,  the  General 
Assembly  of  Colony  of  Connecticut  gave 
to  Edward  Hinman,  of  Stratford,  the  ex¬ 
clusive  privilege  of  manufacturing  mo- 
las.ses  from  cornstalks,  and  prohibited  all 
others  from  engaging  in  the  same  busi¬ 
ness.  in  the  County  of  Fairfield,  except  by 
paying  Hinman  the  sum  of  Iia'c  pounds  a 
month.  Provided.  liOAveA'er,  that  the  said 
“Hinman  'shall  make  as  good  molasses 
and  as  cheap  as  that  which  comes  from 
the  West  Indies.”  c.  o.  0. 


Photograph  hy  I..  A.  Hillrr 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  N.ational  German-American  Al¬ 
liance.  !it  a  special  meeting  at  Philadel¬ 
phia.  April  II.  decided  to  dissolve  the  or¬ 
ganization  immediately  and  instructed  the 
offioers  to  turn  over  at  once  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross  the  $30,000  in  the  treas¬ 
ury.  The  Rev,  Siegmund  von  Bosse,  Wil¬ 
mington.  Del.,  president  of  the  alliance, 
made  a  report  of  the  position  the  allian^ 
finds  itself  in,  and  recommended  that,  in 
vieAV  of  the  j)ublic  opinion  wdth  regard  to 
the  continued  existence  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  it  be  dissolved.  No  act  of  disloyalty 
has  been  i)roA'ed  against  the  National  Ger- 
raan-American  Alliance,  Mr.  von  Bosse 
said,  but  as  it  has  been  held  responsible 
for  actions  and  utterances  of  individuals 
and  State  organizations,  he  felt  that  its 
usefulness  Avas  about  ended. 

Three  soldiers  were  killed  and  45  in¬ 
jured.  10  of  them  sei'iously,  in  a  w'reck 
of  a  troop  train  on  the  Long  Island  Rail¬ 
road.  three  miles  east  of  Central  Islip, 
April  15.  The  Avreck  is  believed  to  have 
been  caused  by  a  broken  rail. 

The  sugar  division  of  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  has  secured  20  of  the  Dutch 
steamships,  recently  taken  over  by  the 
United  States.  Avhich  Avill  be  used  to  bring 
the  big  Cuba  sugar  crop  to  this  country. 
Some  are  noAv  loading  at  Cuban  ports. 
It  is  i)lanued  to  bring  in  .300,(KK)  tons 
or  more  of  raw  sugar  to  this  country  this 
month.  The  sugar  drive  that  is  jdanned 
AA'ill  keep  all  refineries  in  the  country 
going  at  capacity  for  some  time.  It  is 
the  intention  to  get  together  a  big  reserve 
for  the  canning  season.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Cuban  crop  Avill  reach  3.500.000 
tons.  The  1916-1917  crop  was  3,000,000. 

Begginning  April  14  bakers  must  in- 


Kills  all  glare — Legal  everywhere 

Gives  you  500  ft.  range 


Both  these  cars  are  equipped 
with  Noviol  (yellow-tint) 
Conaphores  —  legal  everywhere. 
The  photograph  shows  them  as 
they  meet  at  a  dangerous  turn 
on  a  dark  country  road. 

The  instant  a  driver  sees  the 
yellow-tint  Noviol  lights  he  knows 
that  they  will  not  blind  him — and 
feels  perfectly  safe.  The  soft  mellow 
light  is  easy  on  his  eyes  and  helps 
him  to  see  past  the  oncoming  car. 

Kills  all  glare.  The  Conaphore 
uses  all  the  light,  but  patented  cor¬ 
rugations  control  it  within  legal 
limits.  Height  of  beam  is  not  more 
than  42  inches  from  the  road. 

Range  500  feet.  Corrugations 
throw  a  shaft  of  strong  driving  light 
500  feet  ahead  of  the  car. 


■Manufactured  by  the  World’s  Largest 
Makers  of  Technical  Glass 

©NAPHORE 

Range  500  feet  —  No  Glare  —  Pierces 
Fog  and  Dust 


Ample  side  light.  Cylinders 
fan  strong  rays  out  over  the  road¬ 
side.  Light  spreads  25  feet  at  each 
side  of  the  car  75  feet  ahead. 


Smooth 

front 

surface 


Easily 

cleaned 


Pierces  fog  and  dust. This  won¬ 
derful  exclusive  feature  of  Noviol 
Conaphores  (yellow  tint)  is  patented. 

Equip  your  car  with  Conaphores. 
They  safeguard  you,  and  make  for 
the  safety  of  others.  Legal  every¬ 
where.  Dimming  unnecessary. 
Made  in  both  Noviol  and  clear  glass. 

Easy  to  install.  Sizes  to  fit  all  cars. 
Order  from  your  dealer — if  he  has 
not  received  his  supply,  write  us. 


Retail  Price  List  (Per  Pair) 
Noviol 

SIZES  Glass 

5  to  6%  inches  inclusive  .  .  .  $2.40 

7  to  SJi  inches  inclusive  .  .  .  3.50 

8%  to  10  inches  inclusive  .  .  .  4.50 

lOjI  to  11/^  inches  inclusive  .  .  .  6.00 


Clear 

Glass 

$1.60 

2.50 

3.00 

4.00 


Prices  25  cents  more  per  pair  west  of  Rocky  Mountains. 
Sizes  vary  by  steps  of  inch  above  6j^  inch  size. 


Conaphore  Sales  Division 
Edward  A.  Cassidy  Co.,  Mgrs. 

503  Foster  Building,  New  York  City 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 


Corning  Glass  Works  also  manufactures  Pyrex  Transparent  Oven  Dishes 
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A  Gas  Engine 
ThatGoes 

The  Nichols-Shepard 
Oil-Gas  Tractor 

does  not  “lay  down”  on  the 
job.  A  heavy  engine  for 
heavy  duty.  Successful  be¬ 
cause  simple  and  built  with 
nothing  but  work  in  view. 

The  Nichols-Shepard  Oil- 
Gas  Engine  has  never  been 
a  compromise.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  for  work — any  kind 
of  work  that  a  traction  en¬ 
gine  should  do— and  it  does  it. 

It  will  plow,  haul,  thresh,  or 
work  with  the  belt  with  the 
ease  and  certainty  of  steam. 
It  is  ready  for  another  job 
and  not  the  repair  shop  when 
it  gets  through. 

Two  sizes — 25-50  h.  p.,  35- 
70  h.  p. 

One  kind — a  Worker. 

Uses  gasoline,  kerosene, 
naptha  or  distillate  at  all 
loads. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe¬ 
cial  Threshers,  Wind  Stackers.  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


J:VJ 


YOU  take  no  chance  in  ordering  BUCK¬ 
SKIN  7'ires  by  mail  because  we  send 
them  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 
And  they  save  you  from  $20  to  $60  a  set,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  size  and  make  you  now  use. 
They’re  guaranteed  to  give  4,000  miles  hard  service, 
though  many  users  get  8,000,  9,000 
Our  A/troclivc  and  10,000  miles.  We  also  repair  all 
BUCKSKINS  free  .i  any  time,  no 
matter  now  far  they  have  been  run. 


Plain  and  Non-SkidlGuaranieed 

are  perfect  in  construction.  Made  of 
llnest  rubber  and  most  expensive 
cotton  fabric,  in  a  big,  new,  inodorn 
plant  by  skilled  workmen.  We  sell 
to  you  direct— thus  saving  cost  of 
middlemen’s  commissions  and  credit 
losses.  This  is  why  we  c.an  sell  liigh 
quality  tires  at  prices  from  to 
30^6  less  than  you  are  now  ixiying  for 
other  flrst-class  tires. 

Express  Prepaid  price  St 

and  users*  testimonials.  When  check 
accompanies  (»rdor,  we  ship  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  or  Canada  prepaid. 

If  In  a  hurry  for  tubes  or  tires,  send  size, 
^pc  and  whether  plain  or  non-skid  tread 
is  desired  and  we  will  ship  promptly. 
C.  O.  D.  shipments^  subject  to  Inspection, 
If  desired.  Special  discount  on  4-tire  orders. 

rhe  L.  &  M.  Rubber  Co„ 

Manufactiirera  of  Rubbor  Gooda  »inc9  t90i 
^  WesUm  DiMtributing  Offico 

IJtSQ  S.  Michigan  Ai'onnc,  Chicago,  III, 

18-11 

■B 


Wc  Want 
Agents 

to  collect  renewals  and 
solicit  new  subscriptions 
in  every  section  where 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

circulates.  Liberal  terms. 
No  investment  necessary. 
Write  for  particulars. 

Department  “L” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30tli  Street 
10  New  York  City 


Japanese  Millet  on  Gravelly  Soil 

I  have  one  acre  of  light  brown  soil, 
somewhat  gravelly  w’ith  pebbles  ;  has  not 
been  worked  in  about  10  years.  I  would 
like  to  put  it  in  Japanese,  millet.  Should 
I  scatter  the  seed  by  the  handful  and 
rake  it  in?  Would  it  require  manure? 
Can  two  cuttings  be  made?  j,  c. 

New  Jersey. 

The  millet  will  give  one  good  cutting, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  crop  will  pay  in 
such  soil  unless  you  are  willing  to  use 
fertilizer  or  manure  freely.  Millet  is  a 
rapid  growing  plant  and  takes  most  of  its 
food  from  the  upper  surface.  Thus  it 
needs  a  moist  strong  .soil.  T^nless  you 
can  use  manure  or  fertilizer  we  think 
corn  will  do  better  than  millet. 


Ash  from  Wastes 


There  is  within  about  200  ft.  of  my 
house  a  large  iron  cylinder,  iu  which  has 
been  burned  during  the  past  Winter 
quantities  of  wrapping  paper,  excelsior, 
etc.  Cylinder  is  open  to  the  weather  at 
all  times.  Is  this  ash  worth  .spreading 
around  plants,  on  grass,  or  the  land  gen¬ 
erally?  I  realize  that  the  plant  food 
value  is  very  small,  and  the  labor  would 
be  the  only  cost.  Is  it  worth  while? 

Massachusetts.  G.  a.  b. 

By  all  means  save  and  use  these  ashes. 
They  have  been  leached  so  that  part  of 
the  potash  has  been  lost,  hut  the  lime  and 
phosphate  left  in  them  will  more  than 
pay.  In  a  year  like  this  every  pound  of 
ashes  (including  coal)  should  be  used. 


Bees  in  an  Attic 


I  read  with  interest  inquiry  of  S.  IT.  S., 
Connecticut,  as  to  keeping  bees  in  an 
attic.  Perhaps  my  experience  might  help 
him.  I.ast  March  I  was  located  where  I 
had  no  chance  to  keep  my  het's  on  the 
ground.  I  had  one  hive  of  hybrids,  and 
so  I  built  a  shelf  level  with  the  window 
sill  in  the  attic,  raised  the  lower  sash 
just  enough  to  allow  the  entrance  to  ex¬ 
tend  under  and  out,  blocked  the  openings 
on  either  side,  and  the  bees  could  come 
in  and  out  hut  could  never  get  into  the 
attic.  I  had  a  large  swarm  in  .Inly. 
They  swarmed  near  the  ground  on  a 
small  tree,  and  I  easily  hived  them  and 
put  them  in  another  window  in  the  attic 
after  the  same  manner  as  the  first.  I 
also  made  another  colony  from  the  two. 
later  on,  so  at  the  end  of  the  sea.son  I 
had  tlu'ee  strong  colonies  and  about  00 
pounds  surplus  honey. 

In  working  with  the  bees  quite  a  few 
will  get  into  the  attic  while  the  hive  is 
ojien.  .lust  lower  the  top  sash  and  by 
night  they  will  all  be  out.  I  still  have 
my  three  colonies.  They  are  on  the 
ground  in  a  fine  location  now.  They  were 
for  three  weeks  in  a  freight  car  with 
household  goods  during  March,  but  seem 
to  be  all  right  at  present.  I  shall  in- 
crea.se  to  10  colonies  this  Summer,  and 
make  a  good  surplus,  by  artifittal  siii'arm- 

C.  H.  WILLARD, 

New  York. 


Crops  ox  Tobacco  Plaxtatiox. — Just 
to_  give  you  an  idea  of  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  on  a  tobacco  plantation  for  food 
production  I  will  state  last  year  we  grew 
about  000 'bu.  potatoes,  50  acres  corn, 
acre  of  cabbage,  two  acres  mangels  and 
carrots',  about  one  acre  of  garden  which 
took  care  of  our  boarding-house.  We 
keep  2’.i  head  of  cows  and  heifers,  28 
[lorses  and  100  sheep.  The  main  crop  is, 
of  course,  tobacco,  but  tobacco  growers 
are  doing  their  bit  also  in  the  food  pro¬ 
duction.  This  year  we  plan  to  grow  at 
east  110  acres  of  corn,  hay,  potatoes,  etc., 
besides  giving  plots  to  our  tenants  for 
such  gardens  as  they  can  attend  to.  This 
year  of  all  years  we  must  speed  up  and 
ju’oduce  as  never  before.  Keep  up  your 
good  work.  c.  E.  F. 

Connecticut. 


“Cextlemex  of  the  jury,”  exclaimed 
the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  addressing 
the  twelve  Missouri  peers  who  were  sit¬ 
ting  in  judgment  in  a  damage  suit  against 
a  (’orporation  for  killing  a  cow,  “if  the 
train  had  been  runninr.  as  slow  as  it 
should  have  been  ran,  if  the  bell  had  been 
rung  as  it  ought  to  have  been  rang,  or  a 
whistle  have  been  blowed  as  it  ought  to 
have  been  blew,  none  of  which  was  did. 
the  cow  would  not  have  been  injured 
when  she  was  killed.” — Credit  T.ost.' 


RURAL-  NEW-YORKER 
Fertilizer  Value  of  Feathers  and  Chips 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  chicken  feath¬ 
ers  are  of  any  value  for  manure;  also,  if 
the  chips  and  bark  of  trees  are  good  for 
sweet  potatoes  in  sandy  ground?  I  am  in 
a  position  to  get  a  good  quantity  of  both, 

Lakewood,  N.  .1.  "w.  j. 

Chicken  feathers  contain  considerable 
nitrogen,  hut  they  are  so  slow  to  decay 
that  they  would  be  of  little  use  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  We  have  used  them  worked  in 
around  trees  as  a  mulch,  but  for  feeding 
plants  they  are  of  little  value.  Chip  dirt 
is  often  sour  and  should  be  used  with 
lime.  It  has  some  plant  food,  but  is  not 
equal  to  manure. 


Do  You  St31  Guess 
At  the  Time? 

Long;  before  noon,  observe  how 
men  pitching  hay  begin  to  look 
up  at  the  sun.  They  are  per¬ 
forming  the  hardest  farm-work. 
They  are  guessing  the  time. 

The  boss  may  have  guessed  time 
in  this  primitive  way  once,  but 
no  longer.  He carriesa  Hamilton. 
He  guesses  the  weather  because 
he  has  to,  but  the  time — never! 
His  Hamilton  tells  him  the  true 
time. 


tonlltatfh 


*‘The  Watch  of  Railroad  Accuracy"’ 

Hamilton  Watches  have  a  reputation 
for  accuracy,  earned  slowly,  never  to 
be  lost.  Tlieir  32  models  neither  hesi¬ 
tate  nor  hasten.  Tliey  go  right  on  sup¬ 
plying  unfailing  service  no  matter  how 
hard  the  usage.  That  is  why  they  arc 
demanded  by  railroad  men  and  are  the 
most  satisfactory  timepieces  for  farmers 

Send  Today  for  “The  Tinaekeeper’* 

Hamilton  prices;  complete  case<l  watches 
at  $‘28.00  to  $ir(0.  Hamilton  movements  to 
fit  your  present  watch-case.  $15.00  ($17.00 
iu  Canada)  and  up. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 
Dept.  69  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


DELCO-LIGHT 

Attracts  Labor  to  the  Farm 

The  back- to- the- farm  movement  is  made 
practical  when  the  conveniences  afforded 
by  electric  light  and  power  can  be 
had  in  the  country. 


Delco-Light  is  a  complete  electric  light 
and  power  plant  for  farms  and 
suburban  homes.  Easy  to  oppor* 
ate,  economical,  very  efrici- 
ent.  Runs  on  kerosene, 
DISTRIBUTORS 
Domestic  Electric  Co.,  loc.. 

52  Park  Place,  New  York  City 
P.  E.  Illman,  71  South  Ave..  Rochester,  N.Y. 

_ J.  S.  Snyder,  824  North  Broad  St.. 

.  i  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Domestic 
Engineering 
Company, 

Dayton, 

Ohio 


WWI 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  JV.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ’‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Cranky  Spring. — We  thought  the 
working  season  had  surely  opened,  and 
the  plow  was  going  at  full  speed  when  all 
at  once  Spring  took  on  one  of  those  tan¬ 
trums  whieh  sometimes  afflict  public 
characters  who  possess  “nerves.”  There  ^ 
came  a  blizzard  with  floods  of  rain — a 
driving  snowstorm  and  a  raw,  cold  wind. 
The  crabapples  were  in  loaf,  but  other 
fruits  had  not  opened,  so  no  great  damage 
was  done.  We  had  planted  half  a  peck 
of  Alaska  peas,  but  they  are  safe  enough 
in  the  ground,  and  after  f^ve  days  of  this 
mean  weather  the  sun  came  out  once 
more.  Spring  smiled  again. 

Cold  Ground. — Our  laud  is  naturally 
cold  and  hard,  and  there  is  not  much  use 
trying  any  early  gardening.  We  plan  to 
make  up  in  the  lengthened  Fall  what  we 
lose  through  the  belated  Spring.  One  of 
the  Avater  pipes  has  only  .iust  thawed  out. 
This  is  the  pipe  from  the  spring.  It  en¬ 
ters  the  house  on  the  noi  th  side,  where 
the  gi'ouud  is  well  shaded.  Our  folks 
made  much  complaint  about  the  children 
tramping  mud  into  the  kitchen,  and  so, 
after  the  pipes  were  put  in,  we  laid  a 
sort  of  stone  pavement  around  that  side 
of  the  house  over  the  pipes.  This  keeps 
the  yard  clean,  but  it  also  holds  the  frost 
in  the  .soil,  and  while  the  rest  of  the  pipe 
seems  to  be  free  this  part  could  not  thaw 
out  until  the  sun  got  its  heat  in  past  that 
stone  pavement.  On  April  13  Spring 
took  .Tack  Frost  by  the  ear  and  pulled 
him  out  of  that  pipe  at  last.  ITe  hated 
to  come.  He  gurgled  and  groaned  and 
belched  out  a  great  flood  of  thick,  rusty 
water,  but  he  had  to  come.  After  a 
while  the  pipe  was  scoured  of  rust  and 
the  pure,  clean  spring  water  came 
through  as  before.  Winter  had  ended ! 

Irrigation. — No  one  can  tell  how  Avel- 
come  that  Spring  water  was,  except  those 
who  went  through  the  trouble  last  Win¬ 
ter.  I  know  of  one  case  where  the  pipes 
froze,  and  it  was  necessary  to  dip  Tip 
and  haul  the  Avater  for  20  head  of  stock 
in  zero  Aveather.  Our  windmill  helped 
out,  but  that  is  a  creature  of  the  Avind, 
which  is  as  fickle  as  Spring.  Sometimes 
when  the  tank  is  full  the  wind  Avill  jump 
and  roar  and  tug  at  the  mill  like  one  of 
those  fellows  who  rush  in  to  offer  their 
services  when  they  knoAV  there  is  no  job 
for  them.  Then  Avheu  the  tank  is  empty 
and  Avork  is  needed  they  stand  with  folded 
arms  and  tell  how  Avilling  they  were — 
when  they  knew  there  was  nothing  to 
do!  But  I  do  not  like  to  see  such  bluffers 
escape,  and  a  willing  worker  like  our 
mill  .should  have  a  chance.  I  look  for  a 
dry  Spring  or  Summer,  and  we  plan  to 
utilize  all  this  surplus  water.  We  are 
planting  a  larger  garden  than  ever  and 
have  used  more  manure  than  ever  before. 

I  shall  invest  in  a  good  length  of  hose 
and  run  all  our  surplus  water  from  the 
spring  and  what  the  mill  can  pump 
right  OA'er  the  garden.  We  have  got  to 
make  our  garden  the  food  guardian  this 
year,  and  Avater  is  usually  the  lacking 
element.  Up  among  our  hills  the  seasons 
usually  run  in  groups.  First  w’e  have  five 
or  seven  more  or  less  wet  seasons,  and 
then  about  the  same  number  of  dry  ones. 

Old  Trees. — One  of  the  first  jobs  of 
this  year  Avhen  the  ground  thawed  Avas  to 
pull  out  400  or  more  old  peach  trees. 
They  stood  near  the  house  on  good  land, 
but  have  outlived  profit.  The  past  hard 
Winter  just  about  finished  them.  The 
tops  were  cut  off  with  an  ax.  Then  we 
cut  the  roots  on  one  .side,  hitched  Tom 
and  Broker  to  the  trunk,  said  “Get  up !” 
and  what  was  left  came  out.  The  brush 
was  burned  on  the  land — the  ashes  scat¬ 
tered.  The  trunks  are  cut  up  for  .stove 
wood'  and  the  roots  go  for  the  fireplace. 
As  a  rule  peach  orchard  land  Avhen 
cleared  in  this  way  Avill  grow  almost  any¬ 
thing.#  Last  year  the  weeds  and  grass 
worked  in,  so  we  thought  it  too  foul  for 
potatoes.  It  Avas  ploAved  early  ajid 
planted  to  Cory  SAveet  corn  for  an  early 
crop.  When  this  comes  out  Ave  hope  to 
have  some  late  transplanted  cabbage  to 
put  right  in.  If  it  does  not  make  hard 
heads  it  can  all  be  fed  to  the  pigs.  And, 
of  course,  rye  Avill  be  seeded  last  of  all  in 
the  cabbage. 

The  Bearing  Orchard. — This  is  our 
,jear  for  a  heavy  apple  croi>  on  the  hill 


orchard,  and  we  have  studied  how  to  han¬ 
dle  it  to  best  advantage  with  limited  la¬ 
bor.  This  orchard  has  been  in  sod  for 
throe  years,  Avith  Alsike  and  Sweet  clover 
well  mixed  Avith  the  grass.  I  bought  con- 
.siderable  chicken  manure,  and  have  tried 
to  give  each  tree  the  equivalent  of  15  to 
20  pounds.  On  part  of  the  orchard  stable 
manure  Avas  used.  This  Avas  scattered 
under  the  trees  on  the  sod.  Early  this 
Spring  we  plowed  .seven  furroAVS  on  each 
side  of  the  rows  of  trees.  This  leaves  a 
strip  of  grass  along  the  tree  toavs  and  a 
wider  strip  in  the  middles.  This  latter 
strip  will  be  plowed  in  May  and  three 
rows  of  flint  corn  phuited  in  each  middle. 
There  were  tAvo  rea.sons  for  leaving  this 
middle  .strip  unplowed.  First,  Ave  are 
crowded  for  time,  and  have  much  plowing 
to  do  for  our  corn  and  potatoes.  If  we 
stopped  to  ploAV  the  entire  orchard  noAV 
we  could  not  get  our  other  crops  in  on 
time.  By  ploAving  and  harrowing  these 
strips  along  the  tree  rows  we  give  the 
trees  early  culture  and  hold  much  of  the 
Winter’s  moi.sture  in  the  ground.  I  am 
figuring  on  a  dry  Summer,  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  as  much  early  growth  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Another  reason  for  letting  the 
middles  go  longer  is  that  there  Avill  be  a 
much  larger  growth  of  clover  to  turn  un¬ 
der.  We  need  all  the  nitrogen  and  or¬ 
ganic  matter  thi.s  .soil  can  haA'e,  A  good 
growth  of  the  clover  turned  under, 
packed  doAvn  and  limed  will  give  us  a 
good  corn  crop,  and  we  can  reseed  to 
buckAvheat  and  clover  again  in  late  July. 

I’lroRPiiATES. — I  am  sure  that  this  soil 
is  particularly  in  need  of  lime  and  phos¬ 
phorus.  The  lime  is  specially  needed  both 
to  SAveeten  the  soil  and  to  break  or  open 
it.  The  growth  of  grain  and  other  seeds 
makes  it  clear  that  phosphorus  in  some 
form  must  be  regularly  supplied.  Our 
tree.s  have  had  chicken  and  stable  manure 
applied,  and  there  aauII  be  added  eight  to 
10  pounds  of  a  phosphate  to  each  tree 
during  late  April  or  May.  This  will  be 
cultivated  in.  As  an  experiment  I  am 
using  one  of  the  so-called  “raAv”  forms  of 
phosphate  this  year.  It  is  almost  im- 


pos.sible  to  obtsiiu  acid  phosphate  as  you 
desire  it,  and  so  we  shall  try  the  crude 
phosphate  in  several  forms  if  possible, 
so  as  to  see  for  ourselves  what  it  AA’ill  do 
along  with  manure  and  .sod.  If  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  develop  supplies  of  phosphates  on 
the  upper  Atlantic  .slope  and  make  them 
reasonably  effective  in  orchard  or  farm 
practice,  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  try  to 
do  it.  We  have  got  too  much  into  the 
habit  of  depending  upon  other  sections  to 
supply  us.  Here  is  AA’here  I  try  to  find 
out  about  this  new  pho.sphate. 

PoTA.sn. — On  any  farm  within  100 
miles  of  the  coast  that  A\mrd  has  come  to 
stand  for  a  familiar  trouble.  I  shall  buy 
a  little  in  mixed  fertilizer,  but  we  depend 
mostly  on  our  oavu  .supply  of  ashes.  We 
have  used  more  Avood  as  fuel  than  ever 
before  this  pa.st  season,  and  the  pota.sh 
piles  out  under  the  tree  have  a  fair  share 
of  this  precious  substance.  Our  heavy 
soils  are  not  essentially  lacking  in  pot¬ 
ash,  and  we  can  grow  a  number  of  po¬ 
tato  crops  yet  with  manure  alone  or 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus.  On  the  lighter 
soils  I  find  that  farmers  generally  believe 
that  potash  must  be  .supplied  for  po¬ 
tatoes,  at  any  rate.  You  can  buy  all  the 
potash  you  Avant  if  you  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it.  I  suppose  it  Avill  cost  at  least 
.$5  per  unit — that  is  about  .$5  for  each 
per  cent  of  potash  in  a  mixed  fertilizer. 
Before  the  Avar  this  cost  was  not  far 
from  one  dollar  per  unit.  On  oTir  .soil 
I  doubt  if  at  this  price  it  would  pay  us 
to  use  the  old  potash  mixture  containing 
6  or  7  per  cent. 

The  Season’s  Work. — At  one  time— 
during  the  depressing  Winter  influences — 
it  seemed  as  if  aa’c  should  be  obliged  to 
limit  our  work  this  year  to  the  orchard 
and  garden — letting  the  cover  crops  go  to 
grain  and  straAv.  I  even  thought  of  sell¬ 
ing  Tom  and  Broker  as  war  horses.  They 
could  Avell  represent  Hope  Farm  on  the 
battlefield.  I  would  like  to  see  Tom 
snorting  and  straining  every  muscle  to 
bring  some  big  gun  up  into  action. 
Mother  and  I  talked  it  over,  and  Ave  have 
decided  to  try  to  push  the  place  harder 
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YOU  could  rub  till  doomsday,  and  with  a  quality 
oil  at  the  point  of  contact  the  bars  would  never 
wear  out.  Without  oil,  or  with  an  inferior  oil,  friction 
would  result  with  its  heating  and  wear. 

So  with  the  bearings  and  cylinders  of  your  tractor 
or  motor  car  engine.  If  you  want  power  and  long 
service  you  must  protect  them  AA’ith  an  oil  that  still 
lubricates,  no  matter  what  the  weather  or  speed  at 
which  you  drive,  and  no  matter  how  hot  the  engine 
may  become. 

There  is  no  practical  way  to  test  motor  oil  unless 
you  use  it  in  your  automobile.  No  “free  sample” 
will  prove  anything  except  to  the  expert  analytical 
chemist.  But  if  the  experience  of  a  vast  majority  of 
the  better  class  of  car  owners  all  over  the  country 


were  to  guide  you,  you  would  empty  your  crank 
case  today,  clean  it  out  with  kerosene,  fill  it  up  with 
Havoline  and  start  running.  You'd  be  surprised  at 
the  new  lease  of  life  your  car  would  take,  running 
on  Havoline. 

You  may  find  it  necessary  to  drive  your  present 
car  next  year  and  the  year  after  that.  The  oil  you 
use  is  important  to  the  life  and  service  of  your  car, 
whether  you  continue  to  drive  it  yourself  or  want  a 
good  price  when  you  sell  or  trade  it  in. 

Your  dealer  knows  the  kind  of  Havoline  Oil  and 
Havoline  Grease  for  the  motor  and  gears  of  your  ^ 
tractor  or  passenger  car.  Ask  his  advice.  Havoline 
Greases  are  compounded  of  Havoline  Oil  and  pure, 
sweet  tallow. 


HAVOUNE  eSL 


REO.  U.S.PAT.  OFF. 

**  It  makes  a  difference 


Snbian  Companp  of  Petroleum  New  York 

Sneorporateb 
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than  ever.  So  we  have  laid  our  plans  for 
a  busy  season,  and  Thomas  will  put  them 
over.  He  knows  farming,  and  is  a  nat¬ 
ural  daylight  saver.  We  have  boxight  a 
motor  truck  to  handle  the  apple  crop  and 
w’hatever  we  can  raise.  We  shall  bank 
on  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  cabbage  and  to¬ 
matoes,  aside  from  the  apples.  We  shall 
push  as  hard  as  we  can.  There  may  be 
no  profit  in  it,  but  at  least  we  will  do 
our  best  to  produce  more  than  our  share 
of  food.  There  is  no  use  denying  the 
fact  that  most  farmers  will  work  under  a 
serious  handicap  this  year,  but  when  the 
word  “Go !”  is  given  Hope  Farm  starts 
off  at  its  best  pace.  It  never  pays  to 
quit.  Why,  look  at  those  rod  hens  at 
the  egg-laying  contest.  They  trailed  in 
the  dust  for  months,  yet  in  March,  in 
spite  of  the  lazine.ss  of  Queen  and  Rufa 
they  stood  at  the  head  of  all  the  Reds 
in  egg  production !  We  suddenly  wake- 
up  and  find  ourselves  top  liners — on  the 
first  page!  Come,  boys,  don’t  let  the 
hens  shame  us!  Get  binsy  !  n.  w.  C. 


Mice  Girdled  Trees 

I  notice  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  many 
fruit  growers  have  suffered  loss  by  mice 
girdling  trees,  and  many  and  varied  means 
are  recommended  to  prevent  their  depre¬ 
dations  or  remedy  the  damage  after  it  is 
done.  Wire  cloth  or  other  protectors 
around  the  trunks,  mounds  of  earth  at 
the  base  of  the  trees,  keeping  grass  and 
rubbish  cleaned  away,  and  bridge-grafting 
over  the  girdled  portions,  all  have  value. 
I  have  had  coiusiderable  experience  in  or¬ 
chard  work,  have  suffered  much  loss  from 
girdled  trees,  more  some  seasons  than 
others;  have  tried  all  of  the  above  with 
varying  success,  but  the  past  season 
struck  a  method  that  promises  to  be  the 
best  yet.  In  the  Year  Rook  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  IfllO  is  de¬ 
scribed  .a  method  of  poisoning  mice  which 
looked  so  feasible  that  we  decided  to  try 
it  out;  it  is  so  simple  and  easy  that  any¬ 
one  can  try  it. 

Dry  Grain  Formula. — Mix  thoroughly 
one  ounce  powdered  strychnine,  one  ounce 
powdered  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  one- 
eighth  ounce  of  .saccharine.  Put  mixture 
in  tin  pepper  box  and  siftiover  50  pounds 
crushed  wheat  or  40  pounds  of  crushed 
oats,  mix  thoroughly.  Obtain  a  lot  of 
old  tin  cans  from  some  dump  heap,  put  a 
sjmonful  of  the  mixture  in  each  one,  and 
distribute  them  over  the  infested  area, 
placing  them  on  their  sides  so  they  will 
shed  the  rain.  We  used  only  one-half  of 
this  formula  for  our  orchard  of  150  acres ; 
it  appeared  to  be  sufficient.  Our  local 
druggist  prepared  the  mixture,  except  the 
grain,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $t.  From 
one  season’s  trial  it  seems  to  be  effective. 
AVe  distributed  the  tin  cans  through  the 
orchard  December  15,  1017,  jdaciug  them 
where  we  thought  the  mice  were  most 
numerous.  This  Spring  we  find  only  one 
tree  partly  girdled,  and  that  one  had  no 
poison  near  it.  The  Winter  previous  the 
mice  were  very  destructive  with  us;  we 
estimate  our  loss  that  season  at  $200, 
some  trees  one  foot  in  diameter  being 
completely  girdled.  Evidently  there  are 
still  plenty  of  mice  living  in  the  locality, 
for  outside  the  orchard  we  find  hundreds 
of  wild  cherry  bushes  completely  girdled. 
We  attribute  the  escape  of  our  trees  from 
injury  the  past  season  to  the  fact  that 
the  poisoned  grain  did  the  work,  for  dead 
mice  girdle  no  trees.  We  shall  probably 
try  the  same  kind  of  dose  next  season. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.  o.  f.  p. 


Preventing  Cross-pollination  of  Corn 

I  wish  to  plant  sweet  corn  and  popcorn 
on  the  same  piece  of  land.  How  far 
apart  should  the  varieties  be  planted  to 
i)t>  sure  to  keep  each  pure  from  cro.ss-pol- 
lination?  E.  L.  P. 

Experience  has  shown  that  at  least  -10 
rods  should  separate  the  plantings  of  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  corn  to  prevent  them 
from  cross-pollenizing.  Fifty  or  (>0  rods 
apart  would  be  better  and  a  greater  guar¬ 
antee  of  prevention,  particularly  where 
strong  winds  prevail.  If  it  is  possible  to 
plant  in  fields  separated  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  woods  or  ridge  of  high  ground,  it 
would  be  comparatively  safe  to  plant  the 
varieties  at  only  25  to  .‘>0  rods  apart, 
but  in  the  open,  with  no  trees  or  high 
ground  intervening,  40  to  60  rods  should 
separate  them.  K. 


The  Car-Owning  Farmer  Serves  the  Nation  Best 


TTE  conserves  time  and  energy  to  devote  to  his  farm  by  putting  the  automobile  to 
work.  It  does  the  “going  to  town”,  keeping  the  horses  in  the  fields.  It  can  be 
driven  by  women  and  children  with  safety,  saving  time  for  the  men.  Driving  it  hard 
does  no  harm,  it’s  always  fresh  for  the  next  job.  And  if  it’s  a  King  it  needs  little 


attention  or  repair. 

This  year  it  is  a  duty  to  buy  more  carefully  than 
ever  before.  For  reasons  of  economy  and  as¬ 
sured  performance  you  should  select  a  pioneer 
car  of  matured  mechanical  design  and  moderate 
up-keep,  built  by  a  reliable  and  long-established 
Company.  Investigate  the  KING!— and  be¬ 
cause  of  limited  “war-year”  output  and  freight 
embargoes,  order  early. 

This  sixty  horse-power  King  is  now  in  its  third 
^ear  of  world-wide  service,  following  a  smaller 
‘Eight”  and  a  successful  “Four”.  The  chassis  is 
designed  throughout  for  utmost  simplicity  and 
surplus  strength.  Comparative  light  weight  for 
a  car  of  this  power  and  size  is  the  big  factor  in 
its  low  cost  of  maintenance.  The  King  has  long 


body  room  because  of  compact  engine,  and  its 
120  inch  wheelbase  gives  a  short  turning  radius, 
which  together  with  its  fine  taper  roller  bear¬ 
ings  and  easily  reached  and  operated  levers, 
make  it  remarkably  simple  to  handle.  Women 
especially  appreciate  its  easy,  driving  qualities. 
Built  low  it  holds  to  the  ground  at  high  speed. 
Long  cantilever  springs  and  deep,  correctly  tilted 
upholstery  banish  riding  fatigue. 

The  car  shown  above  is  the  seven-passenger 
Touring  model.  FOURSOME — is  the  King 
4-passenger  sport  model  and  considered  by 
many  the  handsomest  of  its  type.  A  7- pas¬ 
senger  Sedan,  richly  finished,  is  the  popular 
closed  model. 


Send  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 


KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT 


“Food  Will  Win  the  War” 

LANDLme 

results  for  War  Crops 
Order  Now  on  Account  of  Car  Shortage 
ROCKLAND  &  ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

New  York,  101  Park  Ave.  Rockland.  Me.  '  Boston,  45  Milk  St. 
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ake  them  at  low  cost.  Get  big¬ 
ger  crops.  Increase  farm  values. 


me 


Farm  Ditcher,  Terracer 
and  Road  Grader 

All-Steel— Adjastable— Reversible— No  wheels, 
levers  or  cogs  to  get  out  of  fix.  Cuts  new  farm 
ditches  or  cleans  old  ones  to  4  feet  deep— grades 
roads— builds  farm  terraces,  dykes  and  levees. 
Prevents  crop  failures;  reclaims  abandoned  land. 
Does  the  work  of  100  men.  Needed  on  every 
farm.  Write  for  free  book  full  of  valuable  drain¬ 
age  information  and  special  Introductory  offer. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  534  Owensboro,  Kentucky 


The  Tractor  Disk  That  Stands  Up! 

Why  waste  your  tractor  power  pulling  a  poor  disk  ?  No  disk  should  be  run  behind 
a  tractor  unless  it  is  built  especiafly  for  that  kind  of  work.  It  must  do  equally  well 
after  the  plow  or  on  stubble.  The  leader  for  a  dozen  years  is  the 


(  ) 


Tractor 
Disk  Harrow 


Built  extra  strong,  with  heavy  disks  forged  sharp. 
Rigid  frame  does  the  work  in  once  over,  avoids 
packing.  Two  lovers  control  all  gangs.  Ad¬ 
justable  hitch.  Light  draft.  Sizes  for  all 
tractors,  light  or  heavy. 

Write  for  free  catalo;!,  and  book  "The  Soil 
Its  Tillage”  and  name  of  Cutaway  dealer. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

667  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Maker  of  the  original  CLA  RK  Disk  ^ 

Harrows  and  Plows  * 


N  M 


150  Styles 

Write  for  Greatest  money  saving  fence  / 
bargain  book  ever  printed.  Brown  fence  I 
.  iB  made  of  Heavy  DOUBLE  GALVA  . 
NIZED  WIRE,  Resists  tust  longMt.  1 
"150  ^yles.  Also  Gates  and  Barb  Wire.  | 
'  Low  Factory  Prieos,  Freight  Prepaid.  Write  foi* 
'wonderful  tree  fence  book  and  sample  to  test. 

I  The  Bro«D  Fence  A  Wre  Ce,  DepL  59  .>  Cleveland,  Obis 


The  Threshing  Problem 

Q  1  1  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 

jjQIV0(l  the  mown  vinos,  wheat,  oats. 

rye  and  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years."  W.  F.  Massey. 
“It  will  meet  every  demand."  H.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

KOGER  PEA  A  BEAN  THRESHER  CO.. 

Morristown,  Tenn. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

■We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  pood  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trustinpr  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon- 
.sible  advertisers  or  mislemlinp  advertisements  In  our  columns,  and  any 
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offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  apainst  roftues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rcrai.  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


EPORTS  from  all  over  the  country  sJioio  that 
farmers  are  responding  fully  to  the  call  to  pur¬ 
chase  Liheriy  Bonds.  More  than  half  a  million  bond 
holders  mill  he  added  to  the  list — and  all  from  the 
country.  In  proportion  to  their  available  capital 
farmers  are  doing  better  than  any  other  class. 

« 

The  farmers  of  New  York  are  blest; 

Their  brains  may  now  enjoy  a  re.st. 

For  Charles  II.  Betts  will  tell  them  how 
To  feed  the  hens  and  milk  the  cow, 

How  many  blades  of  grass  to  grow, 

And  other  things  that  they  should  know. 

They’ll  flock  to  him  both  large  and  small. 

For  he’s  the  man  who  knows  it  all. 

He’ll  diagnose  their  farming  ills; 

But  it’s  up  to  them  to  pay  the  bills. 

C.  M.  MOORE. 

ANY  a  man,  larger  than  Brother  Betts,  has  as- 
.sumed  the  attitude  of  Ajax  defying  the  light¬ 
ning  and  said — /  tcill  never  resign!  That  was  when 
ordinary  people  who  must  think  and  speak  in  prose 
get  after  him.  They  may  not  count,  but  when  the 
lioets  start  in  the  wise  men  will  come  out.  Daniel 
Webster  was  a  somewhat  larger  man  than  Betts. 
He  fought  off  the  enemies  who  got  after  him  in 
lii'ose,  hut  Whittier’s  poem  “Ichabod”  haunted  him 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  still  haunts  Ins  memory. 
The  ])oets  seem  to  have  started  after  Mr.  Betts,  and 
his  name  offers  a  chance  for  some  significant 
rhymes.  So  we  ask  again  foi-  the  tenth  time,  llTica 
are  you  going  to  resign! 

After  three  weeks  of  “daylight  saving”  it  seems 
clear  the  city  peoiile  .are  well  pleased,  while 
farmers  are  opposed  to  it  There  are  of  course  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  every  rule,  but  that  seems  like  a  fair 
statement  Town  workers  simply  get  up  an  hour 
earlier  than  most  of  them  used  to,  and  the  em¬ 
ployers  seem  to  think  this  early  morning  work  is 
more  satisfactory.  Fai-mers  generally  object  to  the 
chiinge.  They  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
getting  up  early,  and  there  is  no  gain  at  that  end 
of  the  day.  Under  the  new  time  the  work  after 
dinner  starts  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  while 
“quitting  time”  comes  w’hen  it  is  most  comfortable 
to  put  in  an  hour  or  two.  As  the  factory  whistles 
now  blow  an  hour  earlier  than  formeidy,  the  hired 
help  want  to  qiiit  when  others  do.  We  shall  print 
some  reports  fi-om  farmers  showing  how  this  day¬ 
light  saving  affects  them,  and  what  they  are  doing 
to  rearran,ge  their  work. 

UP  in  Central  New  York  last  Winter  we  met  a 
man  who  had  a  cow  easily  woi-th  $4,500,  Her 
lierfonnance  at  the  pail  and  the  performances  of  her 
sons  and  daughters  justified  a  higher  price  even  than 
that.  The  owner  told  us  that  his  grandfather  was 
a  dairyman  owning  a  farm  of  150  acres  M’hicli  had  a 
value  of  $4,000.  This  man  was  known  as  a  good 
farmer,  and  was  called  independent  because  he  had 
.$4,000  ill  hind  and  a  fair  equipment.  Yet  here  was 
a  mail  of  middle  age  who  has  one  cow  which  is 
worth  more  than  grandfather’s  entire  farm!  At 
the  same  time  the  old  farm  is  worth  less  now  than 
it  was  in  those  old  days!  What  would  grandfather 
have  said,  00  years  ago,  if  someone  had  told  him 
such  things  were  to  happen?  Y"et  this  is  only  one 
of  many  similar  things  which  are  being  worked  out 
ill  the  readjustment  of  agriculture.  Where  does  it 
all  lead? 

» 

YE.S,  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  making  something  of  a  run 
on  hogs  at  this  time.  It  is  partly  because  many 
readers  ask  questions,  and  also  because  last  yeai-’s 
experience  on  our  own  farm  shows  that  the  hogs 
paid  better  than  any  other  farm  stock.  That  was 
because  we  did  not  go  over  the  limit  of  economical 
feeding  of  farm  wastes.  It  will  be  easy  to  feed 
hogs  so  thiit  they  cost  moi-e  than  they  are  worth 
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if  we  keep  them  up  and  fee<l  almost  entirely  on  grain. 
The  only  way  to  make  hogs  pay  on  an  Eastern 
farm  is  to  have  good  pastui’e  and  let  them  eat  waste 
apples,  pumpkins  and  weeds  or  garden  waste.  You 
ought  to  regulate  the  size  of  the  herd  to  about  their 
capacity  for  using  this  waste  to  maintain  life. 
Then  feed  enough  grain  to  make  growth.  Handled 
in  this  way  there  is  money  in  hogs.  Many  farmers 
seem  to  think  they  can  turn  a  hog  into  an  old 
orchard  or  pasture,  feed  no  grain,  :uid  have  him 
turn  up  fat  in  the  Fall.  It  cannot  be  done.  Most 
of  the  growth  you  expect  in  a  hog  must  be  made  by 
feeiling  him  something  aside  from  the  pasture. 

GOY.  WHITMAN  has  signed  the  Martin  school 
law  bill,  and  the  Machold  law  is  now  repealed. 
As  we  have  pointed  out,  this  result  does  more  to 
show  the  power  of  our  country  people  when  full.v 
organized  than  anything  which  has  happened  before 
in  50  years.  Read  the  note  on  the  next  page. 
Every  voter  in  the  rural  districts  should  attend 
the  next  school  meeting  and  sec  to  it  that  the 
best  men  or  women  in  the  district  go  in  as  school 
officers.  There  must  be  no  more  fooling  or  playing 
with  this  school  question.  After  a  ti*emendous  battle 
we  have  won  back  the  right  to  district  government. 
We  must  now  show  the  possibilities  of  that  system 
by  taking  new  interest  in  the  schools.  Having  won 
a  gi’eat  victory  it  is  now  up  to  us  to  show  that  we 
are  capable  of  self-government  and  home  regulation. 
Put  in  the  best  school  officers  yon  can  find!  The 
bill  to  appoint  a  school  commission  has  not  yet  be¬ 
come  a  law.  If  the  Governor  signs  it  we  must  insist 
that  it  be  dominated  by  men  and  women  who  have 
sympathy  for  country  people  and  fair  knowledge  of 
rural  school  conditions.  Keep  the  faddists  and  the 
experimenters  at  home ! 

WE  want  you  to  read  the  article  <»n  the  fii’st 
]iiige  and  consider  these  figures.  The  R.  N.-T. 
started  this  talk  aliout  the  .SS-cent  dollar  ye:irs  ago, 
and  our  readers  will  agree  that  we  have  stuck  to 
our  guns  with  proof.  Our  readers  have  certainly 
stuck  to  us  in  this  campaign.  We  claim  that  most 
of  the  present  ills  of  fanning  are  due  to  the  way 
this  consumer’s  dollar  is  .split  up.  When  a  woman 
in  New  York  pays  15  cents  for  a  lo.if  of  bread  iind 
only  .”..8  cents  get  liack  to  the  wheat  grower  we  need 
not  be  sui’prisfKl  when  we  find  the  youth  and  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  farm  running  to  pick  up  a  part  of  the 
11.2  cents  Liken  out  of  the  price  of  the  loaf  before 
the  fai-mer  gets  his  share.  Manhood  and  muscle 
chase  after  money.  It  ought  not  to  be  so,  but  we 
are  dealing  not  with  sentiment,  but  mth  facts.  The 
town  and  city  through  their  preponderant  share  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar  have  set  the  “fashion”  in  man¬ 
ner  of  living,  and  country  people  run  to  imitate  it. 
There  can  be  no  permanent  upbuilding  of  country 
life  until  country  people  have  a  larger  share  of  the 
price  of  the  loaf.  The  answer  to  these  statements 
will  be  a  long  list  of  figures  compiled  from  printed 
reports.  Others  may  eat  figures,  but  we  shall  eat 
bread — that  is,  go  right  into  the  shops  and  markets 
and  see  what  the  people  p:iy.  There  are  about 
.3,000,000  people  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River 
who  live  on  bakers’  bread,  or  buy  bread  instead  of 
flour  and  meal.  The  Food  Administrator  has  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  disagreeable  task.  We  do  not  know  of  any¬ 
one  who  envies  him  the  job,  and  we  would  gladly 
help  make  the  job  lighter.  While  such  statements 
as  the  one  given  on  the  first  page  sire  being  printed 
in  the  daily  papers  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to 
help  overcome  the  bitterness  and  suspicion  which 
have  come  into  the  minds  of  country  people.  Tliei-e 
is  absolutely  no  sensible  reason  why  any  such  figures 
should  be  printed,  because  they  are  not  true,  and 
they  simply  increase  the  trouble  between  town  and 
country  people.  When  are  we  to  have  men  in  au¬ 
thority  who  ^vill  really  show  interest  and  sympathy 
for  farmers? 

* 

The  following  extract  is  made  from  a  letter  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  written  to  a  young  man  who 
has  los  $50  in  some  gold-brick  scheme.  His  friend 
gives  him  advice : 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  about  you  getting  milked  out  of 
that  money,  but  still  and  all  you  should  ought  to  be 
thankful  they  didn’t  get  you  for  the  whole  $100  in¬ 
stead  of  just  $50,  and  I  don’t  see  how  anybody  only 
a  half  wit  could  invest  one-half  of  their  savings  in  a 
gag  like  that  and  if  a  man  really  did  invent  a  magnet 
that  would  draw  U-boats  up  on  top  of  the  water  they 
could  sell  it  to  President  Wilson  and  Frank  Daniels  for 
a  trillion  dollars  cash  money  and  they  wouldn’t  have 
to  hot  foot  from  house  to  house  like  they  was  trying 
to  pedal  a  ball  bearing  potato  peeler  or  something. 

Now%  out  of  the  half  million  mature  men  and 
women  who  read  The  R.  N.-Y,  each  week  (saying 
nothing  of  the  younger  people)  there  are  very  few 
who  have  not  invested  some  money  in  fool  invest¬ 
ments.  We  use  the  word  “fool”  advisedly,  because 
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most  of  these  investments  are  made  against  the  ad- 
lice  of  wiser  people  who  know  the  principles  of 
honest  business.  The  “gold  brick”  schemers  make 
tw’o  strong  appeals.  One  is  to  a  man’s  cupidity. 
They  ask  him  wdiy  he  .should  play  with  standard 
securities  at  four  or  five  i>er  cent  when  they  can 
make  his  money  earn  25!  Or  they  flatter  him  by 
telling  him  the.y  knoiv  he  never  was  appreciated  at 
home  but  thcii  can  see  at  once  he  is  a  veiy  superior 
business  man,  etc.,  etc.  That  is  why  they  make  him 
this  fine  offer!  The  love  of  money  and  the  love  of 
praise.  One  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  the  other  the 
root  of  all  folly.  At  any  rate  the  field  of  the  world 
is  well  filled  with  these  roots.  In  one  year  alone 
the  Government  estimiited  a  public  loss  of  $700,- 
000,000  blown  away  in  these  fake  investments.  Now 
we  want  to  put  it  up  straight  to  those  of  our  read¬ 
ers  who,  today,  have  mone.y  which  they  are  tempte<l 
to  invest  ill  wildcat  schemes.  We  beg  of  you 
abandon  the  ide.a  and  invest  that  money  in  Liberty 
Bonds.  The  only  wildcat  scheme  you,  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  have  any  right  to  go  into  now  is  a  plan  to  put 
1,000,000  human  wildcats  on  the  battlefront  in 
France.  It  is  un-American  and  unpatriotic  for  any¬ 
one  at  this  time  to  gamble  with  money  on  some  hot¬ 
air  proposition  when  your  country  needs  every  dollar 
and  every  man  and  woman  who  has  a  dollar  to  in¬ 
vest,  Let  the  iiromoters  and  the  fakes  go  to  work. 
Uncle  Sam  needs  your  money. 

Sts 

Some  of  the.se  questioners  get  nboiit  as  full  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  conditions  they  are  trying  to  report 
as  most  of  the  commissions  get  of  the  problems  they  are 
created  to  solve.  The  next  commission  appointed  should 
be  made  up  of  milliners  and  barbers,  because  they  have 
had  years  and  years  of  head  work.  s. 

ELL,  why  not?  A  barber  would  know  better 
than  to  rub  a  farmer’s  hair  the  wrong  way. 
Tlnay  would  not  try  to  give  him  .a  shamiioo  or  a 
“massage”  ivithout  explaining  ivhy.  A  milliner 
would  have  sense  enough  to  know  that  she  must  say 
something  to  make  a  farmer’s  wife  or  daughter  “look 
pleasant”  before  she  would  come  back  for  anothei’ 
hat.  Surely  they  have  had  years  of  “head  work,’’ 
and  have  gjiined  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  which 
has  cry.stallized  into  common  sense.  A  barber  conld 
shave  the  beai'ds  off  the  wheat  situation,  and  the 
milliner  could  make  Avar  bread  fashionable  by  pnt- 
ling  ribbons  oii  it. 

JABEZ  S.  AVOODWARD  of  l.ockport,  N.  T.,  died 
on  April  10  at  the  ripe  age  of  87.  Mr.  WoodAA'ai-d 
was  about  the  last  of  the  famous  “old  guard,”  who 
long  before  the  days  of  college,  experiment  stations 
and  “departments,”  did  pioneer  work  for  agricul¬ 
ture.  Some  men  grow  old  aivkAvardly.  They  cannot 
realize  that  youth  has  left  them,  so  they  pass  the 
ei'ening  of  life  trying  to  grasp  a  fleeting  shadow,  or 
else  bitter  and  despondent.  Others  realize  that  while 
old  age  cannot  endure  the  fierce  conflict  it  does 
mean  the  sunny  side  of  life,  and  they  act  out  the 
siiirit  of  BroAvning’s  poem  : — 

‘'Grow  old  along  with  me, 

The  best  is  yet  to  be. 

That  Avas  the  spirit  in  Avhich  .labez  S.  WoodAvard 
lived  the  last  years  of  his  life.  And  we  think  the 
Example  of  those  last  years — this  growing  old  grace¬ 
fully — Avas  the  best  and  most  influential  part  of  his 
life.  We  kneAV  Mr.  WoodAvard  intimately  as  farmer, 
public  man  and  strong,  loyal,  per.sonal  friend.  Others 
may  Avrite  the  story  of  his  achievements  and  the 
details  of  a  busy  life  extended  far  beyond  the  allotted 
yeai's  of  man,  but  to  us  the  greatest  thought  of  all 
is  the  fact  that  our  dead  friend  kept  his  earthly 
spirit  SAveet  and  kindly  and  hopeful  and  true  to  the 
end.  He  passed  on  into  the  silent  country  with  a 
smile. 


Brevities 

Rabisits  prefer  Soy  beans  to  most  other  crop.s. 

The  man  without  a  “kick”  will  never  turn  the  trick. 

Dishavashing  seems  to  be  drudgery  only  when  your 
thoughts  are  in  the  pan. 

The  famous  hen-killing  order  Avas  lifted  on  April  20 — • 
10  days  earlier  than  at  first  stated. 

We  Avould  like  to  see  a  service  flag  hanging  from 
every  Grange  hall,  country  church  and  farmers’  <-liib 
headquarters. 

Do  NOT  try  to  poison  fleas,  lice  or  mosquitoes.  They 
are  suckers,  and  like  all  such  must  have  the  rennaly 
rubbed  into  them  from  the  outside. 

A  Neav  .Teksey  reader  Avauts  to  know  if  the  GoA’ern- 
ment  has  commandeered  seed  Lima  beans  as  food.  No — 
cars  of  this  seed  from  California  seem  to  have  been 
sidetracked. 

An  Eastern  man  took  a  ride  through  a  Kansas  farm¬ 
ing  district  and  counted  15  burning  strawstacks !  That 
seemed  an  aAvful  Avaste.  He  came  back  home  to  tell 
about  it,  and  in  another  ride  saAV  12  expensive  farm 
machines  exposed  to  the  Aveather  and  13  barayards 
draining  right  doAvn  to  the  brook  ! 
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The  Country  Milk  Company 

A  Discussion  of  the  Milk  Question 

We  are  considering  the  building  of  a  shipping  and 
manufacturing  plant  by  the  dairymen  to  cost  .$25,000 
to  $40,000.  with  the  expectation  that  the  milk  would  be 
taken  by  the  Country  Milk  Company  of  your  city. 

The  question  to  us  is,  what  chance  has  this  company 
to  establish  and  keep  a  good  market  in  New  York? 
Will  the  consumers  patronize  this  or  will  they  back  the 
companies  already  established?  In  other  words,  are  the 
citizens  of  New  York  City  antagonistic  to  the  farmers, 
as  we  are  led  to  believe  from  the  city  papers?  Also, 
how  will  your  city  Board  of  Health  and  other  officials 
consider  this  movement?  We  are  loth  to  invest  so  much 
money  unless  the  prospect  is  good  to  stay  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  make  a  profit.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  some 
escape  is  possible  from  the  uncertain  acceptance  of  the 
prices  of  the  present  buying  company  (Borden’s)  a 
large  part  of  the  co\vs  will  be  turned  off.  Will  you 
kindly  advise  us  of  the  prospects  of  the  Country  Milk 
Company?  K.  s.  ir. 

New  York. 

AN  IMPORTANT  :\IATTER.— Wo  have  avoided 
detailed  discus.sion  of  this  subject  in  the  hope  that 
wiser  counsel  would  pi*evail  with  time.  This  hope  is 
not  encouraging  now' ;  and  if  nnw'ise  policies  are 
pursued  they  may  involve  serious  re.snlts  and  losses 
that  could  be  avoided  by  prudent  foresight  and  capa¬ 
ble  management.  There  is  so  much  inquiry  at  this 
time  w'e  believe  a  general  discussion  will  he  wise ; 
and  if  anyone  takes  a  view  at  variance  with  ours, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  publish  it  in  order  that  all 
opinions  be  expressed  and  the  wTsest  counsel  prevail. 

THE  COMPANY. — ^The  Country  Milk  Company  is 
a  corporation  to  sell  milk  for  farm-owned  county 
milk  companies.  These  companies  are  its  stockhold¬ 
ers.  Its  capital  stock  is  .$50,000;  and  about  $20,000 
has  been  paid  in.  It  bought  the  equipment  and 
wholesale  business  of  one  of  the  Mutual-McDermott 
city  plants.  The  president  of  the  League  is  its  presi¬ 
dent.  The  vice-president  of  the  League  is  its  treas¬ 
urer. 

REASONS  FOR  OPPOSITION.— We  were  opposed 
to  the  organization  of  this  company.  We  believe  it 
ought  to  he  abolished  and  all  the  hn.siness  done  by 
the  DaiiTuien’s  League.  The  League  can  serve  all  its 
members.  The  company  can  serve  only  a  small  part 
of  them.  All  of  the  members  of  the  League  help  the 
company  members  by  prestige  and  intlnence  and 
capital.  Yet  the  company  member^s  are  favox*ed  at 
the  expense  of  the  others.  The  company  milk  will 
he  sold  first  and  to  the  best  paying  customers.  When 
there  is  a  surplus  the  other  producers  will  suffer  in 
comparison.  Since  the  company  was  organized  the 
big  dealers  di.seriminate  against  the  farm-owned 
plants,  and  these  plants  are  forced  to  sxxbscrihe  for 
stock  in  the  company.  The  company  does  not  buy 
the  milk.  It  is  simply  pooled,  and  if  no  sale  is  found 
for  it,  the  plants  must  manufacture  it  at  home.  This 
Is  the  case  now.  When  collections  are  not  made 
promptly  in  the  city,  producers  must  wait  for  their 
money.  There  is  an  evident  venture  in  all  this,  not 
to  say  hazard;  and  there  are  possibilities  of  losses 
In  inefficient  or  selfish  management.  Some  plants 
W’hich  w’ere  really  opposed  to  the  plan,  have  joined 
the  company  because  after  putting  up  the  eiiuipment 
they  had  no  other  outlet  for  the  milk.  Probably 
most  of  them  feel  that  in  this  way  they  help  the 
general  milk  situation.  We  do  not  believe  that  they 
were  influenced  by  any  purpose  to  profit  by  the  sac¬ 
rifices  of  other  members,  though,  w'e  believe,  such 
Avould  be  the  result,  if  the  plan  succeeded.  It  is 
part  of  the  result  already.  Ultimately  they  might 
be  the  heaviest  losers  themselves.  But  the  greatest 
danger  comes  from  the  distrust  and  suspicion  of  fav¬ 
oritism  and  selfishness  that  it  suggests,  and  from  the 
fact  that  it  retards  the  development  of  the  League 
and  endangers  it.  If  the  company  succeeds,  at  best 
it  can  only  take  the  place  of  the  League.  Both  can¬ 
not  develop  together,  and  the  League  has  greater 
possibilities  of  success  than  the  company. 

THE  CONSUMER’S  ATTITUDE.— City  consumers 
have  little  choice  of  evils.  Big  dealers  tell  them  that 
farmer.s’  milk  is  dirty  and  dealers’  milk  is  better. 
Prices  are  the  same,  and  they  stick  to  the  old 
dealers.  If  the  company  lowered  the  price,  it  would 
get  the  trade,  but  it  does  not.  While  the  Country 
:\Iilk  Company  and  the  dealers  play  together  the 
consumer  has  no  choice,  but  begins  to  accuse  the 
farmer  of  conspiring  with  his  ancient  enemy,  the 
dealer.  This  situation  is  responsible  for  all  the  an- 
tugonism  of  the  city  consumer  to  the  producer.  As 
yet  there  is  little  of  it.  During  the  milk  fight,  the 
consumers  favored  the  farmers.  "While  the  company 
keeps  the  rules  wdth  the  dealers,  there  will  be  little 
open  opposition  from  them.  The  Board  of  Health  has 
always  been  unfavorable.  When  the  cost  of  delivery 
is  reduced,  they  will  make  trouble;  but  the  con¬ 
sumers  would  then  he  interested,  and  their  influence 
would  he  decisive. 

A  FRANK  STATEMENT.— Now  that  the  subject 
is  open  we  may  as  well  treat  it  with  entire  frank¬ 
ness.  This  federation  of  farm-owned  milk  plants 


with  a  selling  agency  in  the  city  was  conceived  long 
hefoi’e  the  League  got  into  operation.  It  required 
the  success  of  the  League  to  make  it  possible,  and 
then  it  was  not  needed.  Nevertheless  the  plan  was 
revived  last  year  when  the  Milk  Producers’  Market¬ 
ing  Association  was  formed,  and  further  developed 
recently  in  the  organization  of  the  Coxintry  ililk 
Company.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  scheme  of  the 
executive  officers  of  the  League.  Some  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  directors  have  said  they  knew  nothing  about 
it,  hut  men  in  the  confidence  of  the  officials  admit 
that  the  pui’pose  was  to  create  an  official  milk  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  increase  official  incomes.  This  seems  to 
have  been  at  least  one  of  the  results.  The  president 
of  the  League  is  also  president  of  the  Country  :Milk 
Company.  Last  year  his  salary  was  $5,000  and  ex¬ 
penses.  This  year  it  has  been  increased  to  $7,500,  and 
he  draws  $2,000  more  from  the  Country  Milk  Com¬ 
pany.  Roth  the  Marketing  Association  and  the  com¬ 
pany  ai’e  in  a  way  .«;nbsidiaries  of  the  League;  hnt, 
of  course,  the  League  could  do  any  business  that 
either  or  both  of  the  subsidiaries  can  do.  Under 
present  conditions  the  League  does  not  develop  any 
new  customers  in  the  city.  Small  dealers  helped 
win  the  1010  fight.  They  are  now  disappearing.  The 
city  business  has  become  moi’e  and  more  of  a 
monopoly  by  the  big  dealer.s. 

A  VIRTUAL  MONOPOLY.— Under  the  milk  trust 
lilies  one  dealer  is  not  permitted  to  encroach  on  the 
customers  of  another,  nor  allowed  to  reduce  prices 
to  increase  its  customers.  These  rules  are  followed 
by  the  Country  Milk  Company.  It  therefore  cannot 
increase  its  output  very  much ;  and  can  do  nothing 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  distribution  or  to  increase 
consumption.  It  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
member  of  the  milk  trust.  It  pays  the  producer  no 
more  than  the  other  dealer.s.  For  milk  above  3.0 
per  cent  fat  it  pays  le.ss  than  the  established  price. 
It  cuts  the  price  where  it  can,  like  other  dealers. 
It  charges  consumers*  the  high  limit.  Its  producers 
pay  one  cent  a  hundred  to  the  League;  and  the 
plants  pay  two  per  cent  extra  for  selling  commis¬ 
sion. 

FURTHER  DISADVANTAGES.— The  company  is 
involved  and  complicated  in  organization.  It  has 
small  paid-in  capital.  It  is  without  bank  credit,  or 
business  rating.  The  bonding  companies  would  not 
is.sue  a  bond  to  guarantee  its  contract  to  deliver 
milk  to  the  city.  It  is  not  in  a  position  now  to  take 
on  more  milk  from  the  new  plants.  Knowing  this 
situation  it  would  be  criminal  to  encourage  farmers 
to  make  investments  that  promise  only  discourage¬ 
ment  and  loss.  Anyway,  they  are  entitled  to  all  the 
facts  so  that  they  may  act  intelligently.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  a  good  city  plant;  hut  a  trade  for  only 
a  part  of  the  milk  of  its  iiresent  owners.  Tiider 
present  policies  it  can  safely  take  no  more. 

DEFICIEKCIES  OF  OUTLET.— Under  present 
conditions  the  League  has  no  means  of  developing 
an  outlet  for  milk.  It  turns  that  function  over  to 
the  company,  and  the  company  is  “regular”  witli  the 
dealers.  The  League  does  not  make  prices  to  the 
producer.  It  turns  this  function  over  to  the  Federal 
Milk  Commission;  and  everybody  feels  that  that 
commis.sion  is  influenced  l)y  the  big  dealers.  The 
wider  it  makes  the  difference  between  the  producer 
and  consumer,  the  easier  it  will  be  for  the  Country 
Milk  Company  to  do  business. 

THE  RETIRING  MANAGER.— Mr.  N.  A.  Van  Son, 
the  manager  of  the  company,  has  now  resigned.  He 
is  yet  in  charge,  but  expects  to  be  relieved  soon.  He 
is  the  only  practical  city  milk  man  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  If  he  were  absent  or  disabled  even  for  a  few 
days  things  would  not  go  well  with  the  company 
business.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  replace  him  if  he 
persists  in  his  purpose  to  resign.  Of  course,  a  capa¬ 
ble  man  may  be  found ;  but  there  are  not  many  of 
them  to  bo  picked  up  in  New  York  untainted  with 
trust  methods. 

FARM-OWNED  IT.ANTS.— We  have  always  advo¬ 
cated  the  building  of  farm-owned  milk  plants.  We 
do  so  now.  They  are  the  backbone  of  the  League. 
Both  must  be  developed,  if  dairy  industry 
of  the  State  is  to  be  maintained,  but  under  the 
situation  for  the  present  moment  there  is  no  en¬ 
couragement  to  build  local  plants,  except  the  hope 
of  the  future.  The  League  does  not  sell  their  milk; 
the  dealers  refuse  to  buy  it;  and  the  Country  Milk 
Company,  the  only  other  outlet,  does  not  have  de¬ 
mand  for  it,  nor  money  to  pay  for  it.  The  present 
need  is  for  a  policy  and  an  organization  that  will 
encourage  them  and  make  them  profitable. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  FUTURE.— Next  week  we  shall 
try  to  show  how  the  League  can  encourage  the  build¬ 
ing  of  farm-owned  milk  plants  by  reducing  the  cost 
of  distribution,  increasing  the  consumption,  and  de¬ 
veloping  an  outlet  for  all  the  milk  at  prices  based 
on  the  supply  and  demand.  In  the  meantime  we 


readil.y  concede  that  it  is  llie  luivilege  of  anyone  to 
go  into  the  milk  business,  hut  when  officers  oC  the 
League  elect  to  do  .so,  wo  believe  they  should  resign 
their  positions  in  tlie  Dairymen’s  League. 


Efforts  of  the  State  Constabulary  Force 

On  April  (>th  the  New  York  Federation  of  Agri¬ 
culture  held  a  meeting  at  Walden,  Orange  County. 
It  followed  similar  meetings  in  Boughkeepsie  and 
Kingston,  in  neighboring  counties.  In  all  these  meet¬ 
ings  farmers  freely  criticized  the  appointment  of  city 
men  from  other  interests  to  represent  agriculture 
and  pas.se(l  resolutions  reproving  Governor  Wliitman 
for  the  use  of  State  funds  to  pay  his  personal  politi¬ 
cal  debts. 

For  .some  two  weeks  previous  to  the  Walden  meet¬ 
ing  two  memI»ors  of  the  State  Constahnlary  were 
registered  at  one  of  the  Walden  hotels,  and  were 
seen  on  the  village  streets.  Three  or  four  hundred 
farmers  attended  the  meeting.  Early  in  the  evening 
they  were  ordered  by  the  constahnlary  to  buy  lan¬ 
terns  to  hang  on  the  wagons.  They  were  threateneil 
with  arrest  in  the  event  of  failure  to  do  so.  The 
village  stores  sold  out  their  supply  of  lanterns  in 
short  time.  Most  of  them  got  home  before  there  was 
any  need  of  a  light. 

Wo  happened  to  be  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany  when 
the  -Vssembly  was  debating  the  State  Con.stahulary 
hill.  There  were  no  farmers  there  demanding  it,  hnt 
one  would  think  from  the  speeches  that  the  farmer’s 
life  depended  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  None  of  the 
speech-makers  said  that  the  duties  of  otlicei's  would 
be  to  see  that  farmers  bought  lanterns  to  light  their 
wagons  in  early  evening  on  the  way  home  from  a 
farm  meeting.  Of  course  the  State  Constabulary 
assumed  that  the  farmers  were  so  blinded  by  the 
discussions  at  the  meeting  that  they  would  be  lost 
without  illumination  from  Albany.  One  man  .said 
that  the  only  reason  that  the  experience  would  not 
cost  Governor  Whitman  ten  votes  for  every  lantern 
was  that  the  Governor  had  no  votes  there  anyway. 

■The  New  School  Law;  Now  Organize 
for  Control 

The  uiiexpectod  has  happened.  The  “impossible’’  has 
been  accomplished.  The  Township  School  I.aw  has  been 
repealed.  The  Capitol  at  Albany  has  been  jarred  to  its 
very  foundations,  and  the  Department  across  the  street 
has  received  a  shock,  thanks  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  a  lot 
of  men  and  women  all  over  the  State  of  New  York  who 
have  brought  this  about  and  have  shown  that  they  are 
not  afraid  of  politicians.  Now,  on  May  7,  let  the  rural 
people  rally  to  the  largest  funeral  ever  held  in  the  State 
of  New  York  and  pay  their  last  tribute  to  the  deUmet 
Township  School  Law,  and  then  elect  their  trustees  as 
they  did  in  the  past  years. 

But  a  word  of  warning.  We  must  not  rest  secure 
in  what  we  have  accomplished.  There  will  surely  come 
a  counter-attack,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  when 
the  Department  gets  its  breath  there  will  be  another 
lemon  hauled  out  of  its  sleeve  to  pass  out  to  us.  It  seems 
to  me  there  is  no  better  time  than  when  every  school 
district  is  assembled  at  the  annual  school  meeting,  to 
organize  as  a  district  to  cooperate  with  a  town,  county, 
and  a  State  organization.  _  Then  we  can  present  such 
a  solid  front  that  no  political  power  of  Kaiserisni  can 
put  anything  on  to  us  we  do  not  ask  for.  We  are  told 
that  our  district  schools  are  to  be  probed.  If  there  is 
any  probing  to  be  done  let  us  do  it  ourselves.  We  have 
no  confidence  in  the  committee  they  are  to  send  out. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  some  good.  Let 
the  experience  of  the  past  year  be  a  lesson  to  us  and 
teach  us  that  we  must  be  faithful  to  our  political  duties 
and  to  know  whom  we  are  voting  for.  The  people  of 
the  Htate  have  never  been  so  personally  acquainted  with 
their  representatives  as  during  the  past  session  of  the 
Legislature.  If  your  representatives  have  been  true  to 
your  wishes  reelect  them ;  if  not  then  turn  them  down. 
But  don’t  fail  to  let  them  know  what  your  wishes  are. 
If  you  don’t  instruct  them,  how  are  they  to  know? 
Things  have  happened  in  the  Legislature  during  the  last 
session  that  surpass  all  history.  Prayers  have  been 
recalled.  The  Township  School  Law  has  been  repealed 
inside  of  a  year  from  its  passage  and  legislators  have 
been  shown  up  in  their  true  light.  c.  L.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — Let  us  add  this  suggestion.  Elect  the  best 
men  and  women  you  can  find  in  your  town  as  school 
officers.  They  must  accept  as  a  patriotic  duty.  We 
must  show  the  possibilities  of  the  old  law.  Begin  by 
putting  in  the  best  school  officers  you  can  find. 


The  Price  of  Wool 

There  is  nothing  so  uncertain  as  the  price  of  wool. 
•It  has  never  depended  on  supply  and  demand,  and  quo¬ 
tations  on  it  are  not  regular,  as  with  other  products. 
Growers  of  it  are  sparsely  settled  over  a  vast  area,  and 
are  picked  oft'  separately.  There  is  quite  a  variety  of 
coarse  and  fine,  and  long  and  short  fiber,  as  well  as 
amount  of  shrinkage  in  scouring,  which  is  used  by 
the  buyers  for  their  benefit,  but,  on  the  way  from  the 
grower  to  its  final  destination,  the  manufacturer,  it 
goes  almost  like  country  butter,  all  at  the  same  price 
per  pound. 

A  good  many  will  have  wool  to  sell  for  the  first  time 
this  Spring,  while  others  will  have  an  increase,  and 
this  should  be  kept  in  mind.  Wool  is  the  scarcest  com¬ 
modity  in  the  world  now.  It  has  always  been  scarce, 
and  regardless  of  the  fact,  it  has  been  sold  as  if  the 
market  was  glutted,  because  there  has  been  no  union  of 
education,  or  of  effort  among  growers.  Take  only  last 
year  for  instance,  and  they  sold  from  25  to  80  cents, 
which  shows  that  some  folks  gathered  a  wad  of  money 
that  the  men  who  grew  the  wool  should  have  had.  It 
has  always  sold  too  low  and  the  price  that  clothing 
sells  at  now  would  justify  a  price  on  wool  twice  as 
high  as  ever  has  been  paid  for  it. 

Uncertainty  of  price  puts  every  grower,  especially 
the  small  one,  in  a  peculiar  position,  and  you  can 
(Continued  on  page  635) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 

The  Weather  of  the  Soul 

There  is  a  world  of  being. 

We  range  from  pole  to  polo. 

Through  seasons  of  the  spirit 
And  weather  of  the  soul. 

It  has  its  new-born  Aprils. 

With  gladness  in  the  air. 

Its  golden  Junes  of  rapture, 

Its  Winters  of  despair. 

And  in  the  tranquil  Autumns 
We  halt  to  reinforce 
Our  tattered  scarlet  pennons 
With  valor  and  resource. 

From  undiscovered  regions 
Only  the  angels  know, 

Oreat  winds  of  aspiration 
Perpetually  blow. 

To  free  the  sap  of  impulse 
From  torpor  of  distrust. 

And  into  flowers  of  joyance 
Quicken  the  sentient  dust. 

From  nowhere  of  a  sudden 
Ijoom  sudden  clouds  of  fault, 

With  thunders  of  oppression 
And  lightnings  of  revolt. 

With  hush  of  apprehension 
And  quaking  of  the  heart, 

There  breed  the  storms  of  anger, 

And  floods  of  sorrow  start. 

And  there  shall  fall — how  gently  ! — 

To  make  them  fertile  yet. 

The  rain,  of  absolution 
On  acres  of  regret. 

Till  snows  of  mercy  cover 

The  dreams  that  shall  come  true. 

When  time  makes  all  things  wondrous. 
And  life  makes  all  things  new. 

— Bliss  Carman. 

* 

Women’s  garments  next  year  arc  only 
to  .show  plain  standard  colors,  according 
to  the  Textile  Color  Card  Association. 
Manufacturers  are  only  to  make  such 
goods,  and  retailers  will  take  a  pledge 
not  to  try  to  create  a  demand  for  other 
colors.  Under  present  conditions  manu¬ 
facturers  make  up  garments  in  fancy 
colors  which  become  a  total  loss  if  the 
color  does  not  become  popular.  “Color 
stabilization”  is  good  sense,  as  well  as 
good  economy,  and  all  sensible  women 
will  be  in  entire  accord  wdth  it.  We  can 
fully  satisfy  any  desire  for  a  wider  range 
of  colors  in  Summer  cottons  while  stand¬ 
ardizing  colors  in  more  expensive  ma¬ 
terials. 

* 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  old-fashioned  thick 
molasses  cookies,  such  as  grandmother 
used  to  make,  given  in  the  New  York 
Tribune : 

One-half  cup  molasses,  one-half  cup 
brown  sugar,  one-half  cup  shortening, 
oiie-half  cup  sour  milk,  one  teaspoonful 
soda,  one  teaspoonful  ginger,  one  tea- 
sp-^onful  salt,  one  teaspoonful  baking 
powder,  one  egg,  enough  flour  to  roll 
(equal  parts  of  white  and  rye)  ;  mix 
well,  roll  to  thickness  of  one-third  to  one- 
half  inch,  cut  in  rounds  and  bake. 

Another  old-fashioned  recipe  is  Miss 
Brown’s  spice  cookies,  made  as  follows: 

One  cup  molasses,  one-third  cup  short¬ 
ening,  one-fourth  cup  hrown  sugar,  one 
egg,  three  and  one-half  cups  white  and 
buckwheat  or  rye  flour  mixed,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  soda,  one  teaspoonful  salt,  spices 
as  desired;  cinnamon,  nutmeg  and  a  bit 
of  clove ;  a  little  grated  orange  peel  is 
nice;  one-half  cup  chopped  nuts  if  de¬ 
sired  (may  be  omitted)  ;  one-half  to  one 
cup  small  seedless  or  chopped  seeded 
raisins.  When  well  mixed  drop  by  the 
teaspoonful  on  buttered  tins,  sprinkle 
with  a  little  sugar  and  bake  in  rather 
quick  oven.  Keep  in  tin  boxes. 

ft 

One  young  mother  of  our  acquaintance, 
telling  how  good  her  baby  was  when  bap¬ 
tized,  remarked :  “You  see,  she  was  so 
delighted  to  be  picked  up  and  carried  that 
she  just  gurgled  with  joy ;  she  never  is 
picked  up  and  cai’ried  except  at  bedtime.” 
That  is  the  modern,  system,  which  looks 
so  cold-hearted  to  an  old-fashioned  woman 
who  thinks  the  haby  .should  be  cuddled 
and  nursed  whenever  it  demands  atten¬ 
tion.  The  modern  baby  is  bathed,  fed 
and  dressed  with  every  attention  to  com¬ 
fort  and  health,  but  is  expected  to  lie  in 
crib  or  carriage,  or  stretch  and  grow,  by 
itself.  It  is  very  hard  not  to  pick  up  and 
cuddle  the  little  body,  but  the  baby  that 


must  always  be  held  and  entertained  has 
not  made  a  right  start  in  life.  Without 
endorsing  the  scientifically  sterilized  in¬ 
fant,  with  its  antiseptic  surroundings, 
that  is  sometimes  described  as  a  joke,  we 
really  believe  that  modern  young  moth¬ 
ers  are  caring  for  their  children  very 
sensibly  as  a  whole,  and  one  who  does  not 
apply  common  sense  to  book  rules  would 
be  likely  to  do  much  worse  if  left  to  “rule 
of  thumb.”  The  Children’s  Bureau  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
has  issued  some  bulletins  of  great  value 
to  mothers,  and  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  as  well  as  various  State  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  have  issued  bulletins  on  the 
feeding  of  children,  which  should  be 
studied  with  care.  Training  of  mind  and 
character  is  far  more  difficult  than  the 
physical  care,  and  until  the  mother  has 
schooled  herself  in  truthfulness,  unsel¬ 
fishness  and  self-control,  she  will  not  find 
it  easy  to  inculcate  these  virtues  in  the 
little  ones. 

It  is  reported  that  Great  Britain  may 
establish  aerial  hospitals  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  tuberculosis  in  its  early  stages. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with'  order 


904.^1.  Hlouse  with 
convertible  collar,  34 
to  44  bust.  I'rice  15  f*0>3C.  Hatli  Robe, 

(.gilts.  sizes  10  and  18 

9(>31.'  Three  -  piece  years.  Price  15 

Skirt.  24  to  32  cents, 

waist.  Price  15 

cents.  (  ^ 


9G33.  Dress,  sizes  IG 
18  years.  Price  15 
cents. 


9404.  Coat  Negligee, 
34  or  30,  38  or  40, 
42  or  44  bust.  Price 
15  cents. 


Freedom  from  germs  and  lessened  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure  in  the  higher  air  strata, 
and  the  opportunity  for  a  complete  sun 
bath,  are  the  ideal  conditions  for  treat¬ 
ing  the  disease,  Kipling’s  story,  “With 
the  Night  Mail,”  alluded  to  aerial  hos¬ 
pitals  for  consumptives  above  Greenland, 
and  the  progress  of  aerial  transport  there¬ 
in  described  does  not  seem  nearly  so  im¬ 
probable  now  as  when  this  wholly  im¬ 
aginative  story  w'as  written. 


Pennsylvania  Cup  Cheese 

Would  some  readers  of  our  paper  tell 
me  how  to  make  cup  cheese?  I  ate  it 
years  ago  when  living  in  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  again  since,  while  on  a  visit 
at  the  same  place.  mrs.  w.  s.  w. 

In  regard  to  cup  chee.se,  I  use  milk 
after  cream  is  skimmed  off.  Let  it  get  like 
junket.  When  it  comes  to  this  stage,  put 
it  in  a  kettle  on  stove  until  the  milk  is 
boiling  hot,  then,  by  stirring  it,  it  will  be 
all  crumbly.  Heat  on  back  of  stove  or 
on  very  low  gas  burner.  Now  pour  this 
ill  cheesecloth,  drain  off  whey,  and  pour 
cold  water  through  curd.  After  this 
drains  dry,  pnt  in  bowl  large  enough  so 
you  can  work  around  in  it  with  your 
hands.  If  you  have  curd  from  four  quarts 
of  sour  milk,  put  in  one  piece  of  baking 
soda  size  of  a  pea.  Mix  this  in  well, 
then  cover  up  and  set  in  warm  place; 
turn  every  morning  until  it  gets  sticky. 
As  soon  as  you  discover  it  to  be  sticky,  on 


that  day  have  that  much  more  curd 
made.  After  this  is  drained,  put  all  in  a 
pan,  set  in  water ;  or,  better  still,  a 
double  boiler ;  put  sweet  milk  into  this 
curd,  enough  to  moisten  it ;  also  salt  to 
taste,  and  piece  of  butter  size  of  w'alnut. 
You  will  understand  that  I  want  both 
curds  mixed  together.  Then  put  in  boiler. 
Now  cook  this  until  it  gets  all  dissolved  ; 
will  be  like  soft  soap,  so  shiny  or  glossy. 
After  this  pour  in  cups  and  let  it  get 
cold.  Often  if  milk  is  hand  skimmed 
there  is  lots  of  fat  left  in  the  milk,  and 
the  cheese  will  not  be  as  firm ;  it  will  be 
soft.  I  do  hope  you  will  understand  these 
directions ;  I  am  used  to  explaining  things 
in  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  so  I  always  feel 
I  cannot  make  people  understand  me  so 
well  in  English.  mrs.  w.  h.  o. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Swagger  caps  for  young  girls  in  shape 
like  those  worn  by  British  airmen,  are 
made  of  felt,  black,  blue  or  khaki,  with 
edge  and  crown  of  contrasting  color,  price 
$1,  Trench  caps  for  boys  and  girls  are  a 
similar  model  in  khaki  felt  edged  with 
blue,  red,  gold  or  green,  price  $1..50. 

Oval  rag  rugs  in  attractive  colors  be¬ 
gin  at  $2.48,  size  24x36  inches,  and  go 
up  to  $29.50  for  rugs  8x10  feet.  Many 
of  these  are  beautifully  made  in  Japan, 
an  especially  attractive  style  in  delicate 
colorings  being  made  of  cretonne.  Re¬ 
versible  grass  rugs,  with  woven  pattern, 
begin  at  $2.14,  size  3x6  feet,  and  go  up 
to  $11.89  for  size  9x12  feet.  .Japanese 
rush  rugs,  with  checkered  borders,  are 
stout  and  serviceable,  beginning  at  $5.64 
for  a  rug  4^x7(4  feet,  the  large  size, 
9x12  feet,  being  $18.74.  Jute  rugs  in 
Chinese  patterns  are  attractive  and  .ser¬ 
viceable.  All  these  rugs  are  especially 
suitable  for  a  country  home. 

Hairbrushes  with  whalebone  bristles 
were  recently  noted,  price  $1.34.  These 
bristles  were  light  yellow,  very  little 
coarser  than  real  bristles,  but  rather 
harsh.  The  real  boars’  bristles  used  in 
the  better  hairbrushes  come  from  Siberia, 
and  war  conditions  have  lessenetl  the  sup¬ 
ply  so  seriously  that  prices  are  continu¬ 
ally  advancing.  There  is  but  little  to  be 
found  in  bristle  hairbrushes  of  the  most 
ordinary  type  under  $2.50,  and  these  are 
said  to  be  old  stock,  new  stock  of  similar 
grade  being  expected  to  reach  $4  or  more. 


Needs  of  an  Infant’s  Outfit 

Where  we  are  bound  to  economize  on 
everything  possible,  1  think  an  infant’s 
outfit  is  something  that  needs  a  good  deal 
of  reform  for  the  profit  of  ourselves  and 
for  the  profit  of  baby,  too.  Preparing 
the  baby’s  outfit,  there  are  four  things  we 
must  keep  in  mind ;  the  garments  must  be 
light,  wmrm,  soft  and  comfortable  for  the 
baby. 

1.  — Light.  This  means  that  there  must 
be  no  more  material  on  the  garments  than 
necessary ;  no  long  dresses  of  a  yard 
w’here  18  inches  will  be  enough  to  cover 
baby  in  its  first  weeks.  Light  flannelette 
or  open  woven  cotton  mesh  w’ill  answer 
the  best  for  the  purpose. 

2.  — Warm.  The  garments  must  be  so 
that  the  whole  body  is  co veiled  with  an 
even  layer  of  clothes,  not  four  or  five  over 
breast  and  back  and  one  or  two  over  the 
abdomen. 

3.  — Soft.  The  .skin  of  little  children  is 
very  tender,  and  therefore  every  garment 
that  comes  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  skin  must  be  made  of  soft,  evenly- 
woven  material,  and  all  seams  must  be 
on  the  outside. 

4.  — Comfortable.  No  fringes,  ribbons, 
laces,  etc.,  around  the  neck.  Loose  gar¬ 
ments.  A  minimum  of  buttons  and  tapes. 
The  closing  of  all  garments  on  the  same 
side,  so  that  all  can  be  fastened  by  turn¬ 
ing  baby  only  once  or  twice. 

Baby’s  outfit  must  consist  of  flannels, 
pinning  bands,  skirts,  dresses  and  dia¬ 
pers.  The  flannels  that  proved  to  me 
the  most  practical  are  of  the  pattern 
shown  ill  diagram.  The  closing  sides 
slip  through  each  other  on  the  back,  and 
are  fastened  in  front  with  one  button. 
Pinning  bands  must  consist  of  soft  elastic 
material.  The  best  and  most  economical 
I  know  are  those  knitted  of  unbleached 
cotton.  They  consist  of  two  bauds,  one 
five  inches  wide  and  24  inches  long;  the 
other  five  inches  wide  and  18  inches  long. 
In  the  middle  they  are  fastened  together, 
the  longest  inside.  In  putting  on  the  in- 


The  garbage  can,  sinks,  drains, 
closets,  cesspools,  all  foul-smelling 
and  disease-breeding  places  need 
attention.  Get  out  the  sprinkling 
can  and  make  a  liberal  use  of  Dr. 
Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant.  Do  this 
regularly  to  establish  health  con¬ 
ditions — ^to  destroy  disease  germs 
and  purify  the  air.  There  is  no 
better  way  to  avoid  contagious 
diseases.  Use  it  also  about  the 
poultry  house,  pig  pen  and  stables. 
One  gallon  makes  1(X)  gallons  of 
disinfectant.  GUARANTEED. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Asbland  Obio 


% 


You, Too,  Can  Hear! 

Inasmuch  as  300,000  users  of  the“ACOUS- 
TICON”  have  had  the  same  results  from  it 
as  Mr .  Garrett  Brown,  whose  photo  appears 
above,  wef  eel  perfectly  safe  in  urgingevery 
deaf  person,  without  a  penny  of  expense, 
solely  and  entirely  at  our  risk,  to  accept  the 

1 91 8  Acousticon 

rniCJOGRAPHl  eposit 
Free  Trial  I  HI  NoExpense 

Since  the  perfecting  of  our  new  1918  "ACOUS¬ 
TICON,”  smaller,  better  and  just  asstrong  as  ever, 
it  is  no  more  noticeable  than  in  the  above  picture. 

All  you  need  to  do  is  to  write  saying  that  you 
are  hard  of  hearing  and  will  try  the"ACOUS- 
TICON."  The  trial  will  not  cost  you  one  cent, 
for  we  even  pay  delivery  charges. 

\UA  R  N I N  O  V  There  Is  no  good  reason  why 
**^***^‘'^^  •  everyone  should  not  make  as 
liberal  a  trial  offer  as  we  do,  so 
do  not  send  money  for  any  instrument  for  the  deal 
until  you  have  tried  it. 

The  "ACOUSTICON"  has  Improvements  and  patented 
features  which  c:annotbe  duplicated,  so  no  matter  what 

Sou  have  tried  in  the  past,  send  for  your  free  trial  of 
le  "ACOUSTICON"  today  and  convince  yoursoif— you 
alone  to  decide.  Address 

General  Acoustic  Co.,  1350  Candler  Bldo-,  New  York 

Canadian  Address,  New  Birks  Bldg., Mon  treat 


Thr  QUICK  WdyTo  (an 


Put  up  more  with  less  work.  Save 
the  waste  fruits,  vegetables  and 
meats.  Food  is  short.  Help  Uncle 
Sam  save.  Get  a  "NATIONAL" 
Outfit.  Simple,  easy  and  safe.  Every 
can  keeps.  Urgent  demand  for  home 
canned  foods  at  high  prices.  Make 
big  money.  Home  outfits  $18. 
Hotel  and  factory  outfits  up  to  $2,000. 
Send  f  or  big  catalog  now. 

Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Works 
6  IS  Spring  St.  Eau  Claire,  Wia. 


National. 


STEAM  PPESSURE 

/  CANNING  OUTFITS 


Rheumatism 

^  Get  rid  of 
the  rheumatic 
pains  that  cause  dis¬ 
tressful  days  and  sleep¬ 
less  nights.  Apply 

ANDOLIN 

The  Penetrative  Anodyne  Cream 

Pain  relieved  Immediately  after  first 
application.  More  rapid  In  action 
and  more  powerful  in  effect  than 
any  liniment.  Does  not  blister. 

'  Send  10c,  coin  or  stamps  for  trial 
size  tube,  or  60c  for  large  tube. 

Edward  Lassere,  Inc. 

40(i  West23rdStreet 
NewYork 
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ner  band  is  first  laid  tight  around  the 
baby’s  abdomen,  then  conies  the  outer 
band,  which  is  closed  with  safety  pins. 
The  elasticity  of  the  knitted  material  al¬ 
lows  a  good,  well-fastened  band  without 
the  .danger  of  being  too  tight. 

For  dresses  and  skirts  I  found  the 
kimono  pattern  the  most  practical.  It 
gives  a  minimum  of  seams,  no  separate 
sleeves,  and  every  young  mother,  inex¬ 
perienced  in  sewing  though  she  may  he, 
can  make  her  outfit  with  this  plain  pat¬ 
tern.  Before  cutting  the  pattern  I  made 
pleats  one-fifth  inch  wide  in  the  ma¬ 
terial,  two  in  front,  two  on  shoulders  and 
two  in  sleeves,  as  diagram  will  show. 


cold  water.  When  the  above  liquid  is 
lukewarm  stir  this  flour  in  it  and  add 
one  cake  yeast,  or  save  one  cupful  of  the 
yeast  after  once  started,  and  use  ivhat 
settles  in  bottom  of  cup.  Set  this  in 
warm  place  over  night;,  in  the  morning 
strain  through  colander  and  mix  stiff 
with  flour,  but  through  this  war  I  use 
half  cornmeal  and  oatmeal,  the  other  half 
flour.  Do  not  boil  either ;  let  raise  up 
once,  knead  down,  and  let  raise  again. 
Put  in  pans  and  let  raise.  Bake  one 
hour.  T  use  one  (piart  of  this  yeast  for 
cinnamon  buns  and  have  dough  as  soft 
as  possible.  Do  not  add  any  lard  or 
other  shortening  to  bread,  hut  to  buns 
add  one  tablespoon  of  other  fat  or  butter, 
add  H  cup  sugar  to  hums.  After  this 
dough  is  raised  roll  out  in  sheet,  spread 
with  butter,  cinnamon  and  brown  sugar, 
roll  like  jelly  roll  and  cut  in  inch 
rounds.  Put  in  greased  pan  and  let  raise 
until  light.  Bake  in  mo<lerate  oven  until 
a  nice  brown,  alxuit  15  or  20  minutes. 

11 RS.  W.  U.  O. 


These  were  stitched  in  by  hand,  half  way 
down,  and  were  unstitched  Avhenever 
baby’s  growing  body  asked  more  room. 
A  very  wide  hem  helped  in  lengthening 
the  garment.  As  I  used  the  skirts  still 
when  the  girl  baby  began  to  walk,  I  gave 
the  back  part  a  bigger  piece  of  material. 
The  dresses  became  nightgowns  after  six 
month.s,  I  know  these  plain  dresses  don’t 
look  .so  dainty  as  the  ready-made  dres.ses 
you  buy,  with  their  yokes,  insertions  of 
lace,  panels  of  embroidered  organdie  and 
revers,  but  your  baby  will  be  more  quiet, 
healthy  and  haiipy  in  this  plain  kimono 
flress  of  cotton  than  in  its  pretty  ribbon 
and  lace  dress,  hanging  ’way  down  to  its 
little  feet,  preventing  it  from  moving  its 
little  legs,  that  mmst  get  strong  by  tramj)- 
ling. 

When  skirts  and  drosses  are  left  open 
at  the  back,  with  only  a  thin  tape  at  the 
neck,  baby  can  be  dressed  by  turning 
only  once.  I’lie  open  garments  have  the 
great  advantage  that  in  putting  baby  in 
its  cradle  you  can  lay  the  dress  and  skirt 
at  the  .sides,  so  there  will  be  no  chance 
they  get  wet  with  the  diap('r,  and  the 
little  child  is  not  bothered  with  useless 
folds  and  uneven  thicknesses  to  lie  on. 

'J'he  diaper  I  like  the  best  is  one  made 
of  a  medium  Turkish  bath  towel.  Tur¬ 
kish  toweling  ab.sorbs  so  much  better  than 
bird’s-eye  cotton ;  it  never  get  cold  when 
wet,  and  always  stays  soft.  It  needs  no 
ironing,  and  though  running  through  a 
mangle  makes  it  look  nicer,  it  can  be  used 
without  any  handling.  One  can  buy  this 
toweling  by  the  yard  in  several  wddths 
(17,  18  and  22-inch)  ;  22-inch  is  the  best, 
as  this  gives  a  good-sized  diaper.  Every 
square  of  22x22  will  give  two  triangular 


diapers.  The  cut  side  can  be  iiuished 
with  a  crocheted  edge  of  unbleached  cot¬ 
ton. 

Looking  through  the  catalogues  of  the 
big  warehouses,  I  was  astonished  noting 
the  numbers  of  articles  in  the  infant’s 
outlits.  AVith  eight  dresses,  five  under¬ 
skirts,  there  are  only  two  i)inning  bands 
and  12  diapers.  My  experience  taught  me 
that  an  amide  supply  of  diapers  is  the 
first  thing  one  needs.  Thei’e  may  come 
rainy  days  when  you  don’t  know  when 
to  wash  and  how  to  dry.  A  dress  which  is 
not  pure  white  won’t  hurt  baby,  but  a 
shortage  in  clean  diapers  will  give  baby 
and  mother  much  trouble.  So  I  would 
advise  at  least  .’?()  diapers,  and,  if  you 
can  afford  it,  take  more.  Two  pinning 
bands  are  far  too  few.  With  six  bands, 
four  skirts  and  .six  dresses,  the  modern 
infant’s  outfit  is  well  completed. 

MRS.  WILLV  SCHEPP-COKXKLISSEN. 


Yeast  for  Bread  and  Buns 

Four  medium-sized  potatoes,  cook  with 
l)eelings.  After  boiling,  ma.sh  fine,  add 
water  in  which  they  were  boiled,  to  this 
add  warm  water  to  the  amount  you  need 
fur  bread.  I  usually  use  four  quarts,  of 
Ihluid,  my  family  being  large.  To  this 
add  one  handful  sugar,  one  handful  .salt, 
and  four  tablespoons  flour  mixed  with 


Canning  Herring  Roe 

Can  you  give  any  information  about 
canning  herring  roe’:*  T.  F.  n. 

We  are  unable  to  give  .any  advice  on 
this  subject.  Can  any  of  our  readers 
help  this  inquirer'?  Herring  roe  is  quite 


soft,  and  may  not  stand  up  well  under 
the  long  jtroc'e.ssiug  rcaiuired  by  fi.sh  prod¬ 
ucts.  Information  regarding  the  i)reser- 
vation  of  fish,  both  canning  and  sailing, 
would  he  very  helpful  to  many  house¬ 
keepers. 


Scotch  Oat  Cake ;  Corn  and  Oat  Gems 

Mix  oatmeal,  which  is  ground  fine, 
with  a  little  salt  and  enough  water  to 
make  a  stiff  dough.  Boll  it  on  a  floured 
board  to  one-eighth  in<;h  thickness,  and 
bake  in  one  sheet  in  a  slow  oven  without 
browning  until  dry  and  hard.  It  should 
he  gray  in  color.  When  done,  break  it 
in  irregular  pieces.  This  is  a  .'Scotch 
dish,  and  in  Scotland  is  made  with  a 
fine  oat  flour  which  is  difficult  to  obtain 
in  this  country.  This  fine  flour  can  he 
made  from  <aitnieal  ground  in  a  food 
choi)per. 

Hood  corn  gems  are  made  without 
wheat  or  eggs  as  follows:  One-third 
quart  of  fine  ground  oatmeal,  two-thirds 
quart  of  yellow  cornmeal ;  one  teaspoon 
salt ;  four  tablespoons  of  sugar ;  <nie  pint 
of  .sour  milk  or  buttermilk  ;  one  teaspoon 
of  soda.  Dissolve  soda  in  sour  milk  and 
then  mix  all  dry  ingredients  together 
and  stir  in  the  milk  and  soda.  This 
makes  12  good-sized  gems. 

-MRS.  it.  M. 


Honey  Cake  with  Cornmeal 

CiM'am  together  %  cup  sugar,  one  heap¬ 
ing  tablespoon  lard,  one  large  cup  honey, 
then  add  one  cup  cornmeal,  or  barley 
flour  (either  is  deliciouc)  and  two  cups 
wheat  flour,  a  pinch  of  salt,  two  teaspoons 
baking  soda,  milk  enough  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Pour  in  shallow,  square  pans  and 
bake  in  medium  oven.  When  done  cut 
in  square  pieces.  Half  barley  flour  and 
half  wheat  flour  also  makes  a  delicious 
pie  crust.  s.  u. 


\qu  r  j 
*  Houfoft 
and  Bamis 

■  •  -.'Y  ’.V-  -'V  • 
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To  Cook 

qour 

Meal/ 


You  have  a  neighbor  who  owns  a  Colt  Carbide 
Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant. 

And  this  neighbor  can’t  be  far  away  because  we  have 
sold  thirty  thousand  plants  in  eastern  territory  since 
the  year  1899. 

Last  year  we  sold  twice  as  many  as  we  ever  did  before 
during  the  same  period. 


This  means  that  the 


OLT 


■:a 


has  built  for  itself  a  reputation  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  every  purchaser  who  would 
install  the  best  country  home  light  plant  which  the 
market  offers. 

^  Your  neighbor  took  this  reputation  into  considera¬ 
tion  before  he  made  his  selection  and  we  are  sure  you 
will  do  likewise  before  you  make  yours. 

At  your  pleasure,  whenever  you  are  ready;  we  can 
easily  demonstrate  that  the  Colt  Carbide  Light  and 
Cooking  Plant  gives  you  double  value  for  your  money 
^a  two-in-one  service  — that  it  is  built  to  last  a  life¬ 
time — that  it  will  do  the  work  for  an  indefinite  period 
without  repairs— that  it  is  strictly  automatic  —  that 
it  needs  no  attention  other  than  refilling  with  car¬ 
bide  and  plain  water  once  a  month  — that  the  lights 
will  be  as  white  and  brilliant  as  any  you  ever  saw 
and  that  the  gas  stove  in  your  kitchen  will  be  quite 
as  satisfactory  as  the  gas  range  used  by  the  cities* 
millions. 

Write  us  today  for  copy  of  written  testimonials 
from  your  own  neighbors. 

J.  B.  Colt  Company 

42ncl  Street  Building  New  York  City 
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ourChance 

s^vve:  Morqev  and 

"■^“■'VanDyk 

TfeaaaGDffEE- 

Money  back  if  you  are  not  •leliphted  with  the  quality, 
i'arcol  Post  free  within  300  miles.  Semi  for  Price  1.1st. 

InlRlTE  NOW  fj,  ®®**,'^*®*  *  lb.  Best 
.  I  Coflee, and  1  lb.  Best  Cocoa 

for  one  of  these  ■!  Z 

$1.00  OFFERS  ( 5  lbs.  Best  Mara.  Coflee 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 


51  Barclay  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.~ 


or  433  Market  St., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


WELL 


WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N,  T. 


I  YOUR  BEEKEEPINO  | 

s  Net  toe  late  yet  to  secure  the  right  p 
g  supplies  or  te  get  started  in  beekeeping,  S 
p  if  you  order  seen.  Write  today  for  our  g 
M  illustrated  catalog  of  beekeepers’  supplies.  M 
g  If  you  want  to  begin  beekeeping,  write  £ 
g  for  our  two  free  booklets  for  beginners.  g 

g  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO..  MEDINA,  O.  | 

=  [For  50  years  in  the  beekeeping  business.]  = 


llli;; 


THE  GARDEN  GUIDE 


Third  big  editioa  ml^Uian  Idi^UifttclU  the  story  of  it3apprt<cid>'| 
I  tion  by  garden  owaer^  Compact,ouinple(e,unnv^l<^  ProfesstuRali  f 
I  Rolvoevery  p^blcmof  thesoil.tbcrcby  maklDg  of  GARDEN  GUlDBl 
j  that  reliablo  asUuctor  amateur,  ^rdenen.have  bem  toukiog  for  all  I 
these  years  .Contauw  exhaustive  chaptert  oo  lloioo  V^tablo  I 
aod  Fruit  <Wdca5.  with  iiMmy  original  gardt^i  plan).  Pruniag,  I 
Propagation,  Kertilizers  Insect  Pesfa, 'Phuming  ilie  Home  Grounds,  I 
I  Favorite  Flowers.  Bulb^Trecs.ShrubslRustic  Furniture.  Tools.  Birds,  I 
I  t^anningandlOOioCber gardeujEactoraalioovcred.  Haudsomecover.  I 
l,Over«7^ teaching iUuJt  .dSOpp.  Paper«7tfc;cloUi.$1.00:pOKtpaid.| 

I  (EfwIontbyaUaaxIgmeiQ  A.T.  DbLaMaii8Co.448A  W.87th  Si .  N.Y. , 


Choose  the  Right  Pump  First 

Be  sure  and  get  a  pump  which  is  suited  for  your  particular  con¬ 
ditions.  Let  our  Service  Department  help  you  choose  from 
our  more  than  300  types.  We  guarantee  every  pump  to 
do  successfully  the  work  for  which  we  recommend  it. 

ftOULDS  PUMPO 

w  F-OR  evERiV'  &E:Rvicel3 

Me  made  in  Tbs  World’s  Largest  Pump 
Factory”  and  backed  by  69  years  pump¬ 
making  experience.  Our  new  book, 

Goulds  Pumps  for  Every  Service”  tells 
now  to  select  the  pump  for  a  water 
system.  Write  at  once  for  your 
copy  Address  Dept.  11 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

Maiti  Office  and  Works: 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y, 

BRANCHES: 


Write 
for  this 
Book 


C'-'-'—r 


One  of  the  most 
satisfactory  and 
inexpensive 
pumps  made  for 
pumping  from 
deep  wdls. 

Goulds  F^'g.  1680 
Pumping  Head  and 
Jack  Exploded  view 
showing  flange  for 
supporting  well  pipe. 
Easy  to  install. 


Philadelphia  Chicao 
Boston  New  York 
Pittsburgh 
Atlanta 
Houston 
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C»c  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  27,  1918 


IF  COWS 

COULD  TALK  • 


-o“Goo(l  morning,  Mrs.  Fawncoat.  I  hear  that  all  the  cows  in  the 
country  are  joining  the  *Win-the-War  Club. 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Starface;  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston  says  we 
must  increase  the  production  of  butter-fat,  and  we  cows  have  all  promised 
to  do  our  ‘  bit.’  ’’ 

“There’s  one  thing  I  want  to  say  right  now,’’  spoke  up  Mrs.  Black. 
“The  farmers  have  got  to  back  us  up  in  this  movement.  I’m  with  the 
rest  of  you,  heart  and  soul,  but  what  chance  have  I  got?  ’’ 

“Why,  Mrs.  Black,  what’s  the  matter?  You  have  a  fine  warm 
barn  and  plenty  to  eat  and  drink. 

“Yes,  I  know;  but  what  can  I  do  as  long  as  they  use  that  old 
cream  separator  on  the  place?  It  never  was  any  good,  anyway,  and 
now  it  wastes  so  much  cream  I’m  just  plain  discouraged.’’ 

“Well,  you’re  not  so  badly  off  as  some  cows,  where  they  haven’t 
any  cream  separator  at  all.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that.  There’s  a  lot  of  cream  separators  in 
this  country  that  are  only  ‘excuses’ — not  much  better  than  none  at  all. 
I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Fawncoat,  with  butter  at  present  prices  and  the  people  at 
Washington  begging  every  one  to  save  fat,  it’s  almost  a  crime  to  waste 
butter-fat  the  way  some  of  these  farmers  do. 

“That’s  one  thing  I’m  thankful  for,’’  said  Mrs.  Fawncoat,  “there’s 
no  cream  wasted  on  this  farm.  We  have  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
and  everybody  knows  that  the  De  Laval  is  the  closest  skimming  machine.” 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Starface,  “we  never  used  a  De  Laval  on  our 
place  until  last  fall  and  supposed  one  separator  was  about  as  good  ^  as 
another;  but,  honest,  the  De  Laval  is  the  first  cream  separator  we’ve 
ever  had  that  gave  us  cows  a  square  deal.” 

P.  S. 

Of  course  your  cows  can’t  talk— but  if  they  could  you’d  never  have  a 
nroment’s  peace  until  you  got  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 

Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash,  or  on  such  liberal 
terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or  if 
you  don’t  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


MINERAL 


over 


HEAVE’,2«. 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ 

$3  Package  gnaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monoj 
iiack.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

miERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ate..  PIHsburg. 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  'I'hey  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
jind  relial)le  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 
C.  H.  1)ANA,74  Main  St.,West  Lebanon,  N.H 


9  -K  •  ,P-K  *  »-K  -  .S-K  •  .B'K.  *  5'K.  •  J0-K  *  je-K  *  S'K  S'K  *  J9*K.  *  •  .B’  K 


Clean  and  Clear 
as  Water 


Awarded 
Gold  Medal 
Pan.-Pac.  Expo. 


Flush  Out  the  Cow  After  Calving 


Thorough  irrigation  of  the  uterus  and  vaginal  tract  with  a  reliable  antiseptic,  once  or  twice 
after  a  cow  drops  her  calf,  will  give  you  the  greatest  insurance  you  can  have  against  Barrenness, 
Abortion,  Retained  After-Birth,  etc, 

B-K  is  more  effective  than  lysol,  carbolic  acid,  Lugol’s  solution  and  oily  coal-tar  disinfectants, 
which  all  make  the  uterus  more  acid,  and  do  not  clean.  B-K  heals  the  uterus  and  vagina  by  cleaning 
and  removing  the  slime  and  acid.  It  kills  the  germs  because  it  is  much  more  powerful.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  B-K  as  a  douche  is  simplicity  itself. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  have  B-K— send  us  his  name. 
FREE  BULLETINS— Send  for  complete  information— "trial 
offer”  and  bulletins— No.  62,  Contagious  Abortion— No.  136, 
Calf  Scours. 


General  Laboratories 

2745  So.  Dickinson  St. 
Madison,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


jB-K.* .P-K * ,3 -K.*  J5  IQ* *,5-10. '  JB'K 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


“Keeping  Qualities  of  Pasteurized  Milk” 

II.  L.  J.’.s  warning  against  the  use  of 
old  pa.steurized  milk  for  infant  feeding 
(page  5?>4)  may  well  be  made  even  more 
forcible.  It  is  true,  be  says,  that  pas¬ 
teurized  milk  will  keep  sweet  longer  than, 
nnpastenrized,  but  therein  lies  the  dan¬ 
ger  in  its  use ;  one  danger,  at  least.  The 
lactic  acid  bacteria  found  in  milk  serve 
two  very  tiseful  purposes;  they  promptly 
turn  it  sour  if  it  is  kept  warm,  and  so 
warn  the  user  that,  under  the  conditions 
in  which  it  has  been  kept,  other,  and 
dangerous  germs  may  have  developed  in 
it  and  rendered  it  unsuitable  for  food. 
They  also  tend  to  prevent  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  dangerous  germs  which  cannot 
well  live  iu  their  presence.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly.  pasteurization  kills  these  beneficent 
lactic  acid  bacteria  and  prevents  their 
turning  old  milk  sour.  It  thus  removes 
the  first  and  most  noticeable  of  nature’s 
danger  signals.  Hut  while  it  kills  the 
lactic  acid  bacteria,  it  does  not  kill  the 
more  resistant  ones  which  cause  milk  to 
putrefy,  so  that  old  pasteurized  milk  may 


would  devour,  and  the  self-feeder  is  only 
useful  to  the  best  advantage  with  animals 
on  full  feed.  Red  clover  could  replace  the 
Alfalfa,  but  I  should  never  .sanction  the 
feeding  of  corn  and  cob  meal  to  pigs. 
•The  Alfalfa  or  clover  will  supply  suffi¬ 
cient  bulk  ;  enough  corn  should  be  added 
to  insure  the  necessary  gains  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  place  in  a  pig’s  digestive 
system  for  corncobs.  They  waste  his  en¬ 
ergy,  disturb  his  digestion  and  oau.se  con¬ 
stipation.  If  a  pig  thought  anything  of 
corncobs  he  w'ould  eat  them  by  choice,  yet 
one  only  sees  them  being  devoured  by  a 
starved  pig  or  one  affected  with  parasites 
or  lung  worms.  His  digestive  juices  are 
too  precious  to  waste  moistening  corn¬ 
cobs.  — 

The  self-feeder  can  be  safely  used  with 
brood  sows  nursing  pigs  after  the  pigs 
are  about  10  days  or  two  weeks  old. 
Should  oue  introduce  the  feeder  earlier 
the  sows  would  be  apt  to  produce  too 
much  milk — more  than  the  young  pigs 
could  take  care  of ;  hence  there  is  a  pe¬ 
riod  incident  to  gestation  and  parturition 
when  the  free  choice  system  should  be  de¬ 
nied  sows  in  pig.  However,  all  the  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover  the.v  might  eat  from  racks 
should  be  freely  given. 

Ill  arriving  at  the  proportion  of  I.*! 
to  1 — i.  e..  100  lbs.  of  pork  live  weight 
should  liring  as  much  as  1-^  bu.  of  corn. 


A  "Neiv  York  Girl  and  Tier  Youvfj  Pork  Makeift 


be  porfevtl.v  sweet,  but  rotten.  The  older 
the  milk  before  it  is  pasteurized,  the 
greater  the  danger  that  it  will  become  un¬ 
fit  for  food  without  giving  evidence  of  it 
to  the  taste  and  smell.  I’asteurized  milk 
used  in  infant  feeding  .‘ihould  undergo  the 
pasteurization  process  as  soon  as  jiossible 
after  leaving  the  cow’s  udder,  and  more 
pains  should  be  taken  to  keep  it  at  the 
lowest  iiracticable  temperature  until  used 
than  would  be  necessary  with  natural 
milk.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  large 
quantity  should  not  he  prepared  iu  ad¬ 
vance  unless  precautions  not  available  iu 
the  ordinary  household  can  be  taken. 

M.  15.  u. 


Turning  Pigs  into  Money  Quickly 
In  April  of  last  year  an  Glean,  N.  Y., 
girl  bought  a  young  sow  for  .$35.  The 
sow  farrowed  nine  pigs  iu  .Tune.  Three 
were  lo.st  b.v  accident  and  the  others  sold 
when  five  weeks  old  for  .$7.50  each,  mak¬ 
ing  a  substantial  profit  on  the  deal.  The 
picture  shows  the  six  pigs  and  their 
owner. 


Feeding  Brood  Sows 

Ill  wintering  brood  sows  on  Alfalfa 
meal  and  ground  corn  in  self-feeder, 
what  proportions  would  .vou  use'?  Is  the 
use  of  tankage  necessary’?  Can  Red  clover 
be  substituted  for  Alfalfa?  Would  it  be 
wise  to  use  corn  and  cob  meal,  thus  elim¬ 
inating  one.  handling  of  the  corn?  Can 
sows  be  handled  entirely  from  a  self- 
feeder,  including  farrowing,  etc. ;  if  so, 
how?  That  is.  what  feeds  to  use?  Can 
you  tell  me  all  the  factors  the  Govern¬ 
ment  used  in  determining  that  the  average 
cost  of  100  lbs.  of  pork,  on  the  hoof,  was 
equivalent  to  the  selling  price  of  12 
bushels  of  corn?  When  hogging  down 
corn  and  Soy  beans,  should  middlings  and 
tankage  be  used  as  supplements?  Wliat 
.supplementary  feeds  are  needed  for  sliotes 
on  a  Soy  bean  pa.sture?  I  found  last 
year  the  Sweet  clover  was  crowded  out 
and  the  rape  only  grew  iu  low,  damp  or 
very  rich  soil.  F.  L.  I5. 

Howard  Co.,  Md. 

Alfalfa  meal  and  ground  corn  mixed  in 
equal  parts  with  5  per  cent  of  digester 
tankage  added  would  make  a  useful  mix¬ 
ture  for  feeding  brood  sows  during  the 
Winter  ynontbs.  This  feed  should  not, 
however,  be  fed  b.v  means  of  the  self- 
feeder.  Bi-ood  sows  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  all  of  this  mixture  they 


no  doubt  tlie  committee  figured  that  10 
bu.  of  corn.  5(i0  lbs.,  ought  to  prcxluct^ 
100  lbs.  of  live  weight  on  a  pig.  and  then 
contributed  the  three  bushels  to  pay  for 
the  other  mill  feeds  or  forage  usually  fed. 
Perhaps  tliey  failed  to  appreciate  the  feed 
required  for  the  brood  sows  and  to  in¬ 
clude  the  overhead  charges  that  always 
obtain. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  where  this 
standard  is  to  be  applied,  yet  this  may 
have  been  determined  by  the  food  admin¬ 
istration.  Supply  and  demand  rather 
than  lead  pencil  and  theory  are  the  only 
agencies  whose  findings  are  facts  when  it 
comes  to  the  solution  of  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  The  Canadian  farmer  objects  to 
buying  flour  when  he  purchases  his  stand¬ 
ard  feeds :  the  American  farmer  objects 
to  purcha.sing  standard  mill  feixls  when 
he  buys  flour — and  so  it  will  always  be 
when  theorists  meddle  with  facts  and  con¬ 
ditions  that  would  adjust  them.selves  if 
left  free  and  clear  from  departmental  in¬ 
terference.  Price-fixing  is  but  another 
word  for  mui'der,  •when  it  comes  to  con¬ 
trolling  production  of  meats  or  agricul¬ 
tural  lu'oducts.  The  problem  iu  Belgium 
was  oue  of  distribution  and  conservation. 
Our  problem  is  increased  production. 
Surel.v  we  must  be  assured  a  maximum 
demand  if  we  are  i)rompted  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  production.  The  only  way  to  save 
bacon  is  to  make  it  so  high  in  cost  that 
you  and  I  cannot  afford  to  buy  it  for  our 
own  use.  Production  then  will  be  stimu¬ 
lated  and  a  generous  supply  will  be  forth¬ 
coming.  To  stop  the  people  who  can  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  it  h‘om  eating  it  is  a  folly 
fickle  even  iu  toyland.  Why  meddle  and 
multiply  the  farmer’s  problems? 

The  only  supplement  requisite  for  feed¬ 
ing  market  hogs  while  they  are  hogging 
down  corn  is  tankage.  Middlings  should 
not  be  used  at  all.  The.v  are  too  ex¬ 
pensive  and  entirely  unnecessary. 

Corn  or  homin.v  meal  would  best  sup¬ 
plement  forage  on  Soy  bean  pasture.  If 
the  beaus  were  allowed  to  ripeu  they 
would  supply  all  the  protein  necessary 
for  growth  or  for  fattening,  and  com 
would  serve  its  best  service  as  a  .supple¬ 
ment.  Corn  is  a  great  feed  for  pigs.  It 
has  everything  else  distanced.  Rape  cau 
be  trusted  to  suppl.v  forage  under  most 
any  soil  condition — even  where  other  for¬ 
age  crops  have  failed.  A  mixture  of  oats 
30  lbs.,  Canada  field  peas  30  lbs.,  rape 
five  lbs..  Red  clover  five  lbs.,  and  Sweet 
clover  seven  lbs.  is  as  good  for  average 
soil  conditions  as  any  one  we  know  of. 
There  is  a  great  advantage  iu  a  combina¬ 
tion  mixture.  F.  C.  M. 


“So  you  want  to  get  exempted.  Have 
you  anyone  dependent  on  you?’’  “Oh, 
yaas,  suh,  suah,  sub.  My  wife,  she  de¬ 
pends  oil  me.  suli,  to  carry  her  wash 
home,  suh.” — Baltimore  Americau. 
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THE  OTIS  HERD 

Milking  Shorthorns- Willoughby,  Ohio 

beef  ^  n  MILK 


Real  dual 
Purpose 
quality. 
Winners 
of  50  first 
prizes  and 
1 8  cham¬ 
pions  and 
Grand 
Champions 
1917  fairs. 


We  hold 
the  world’s 
2-year-old 
official 
record  on 
Bessboro’ 
Orphan 
2nd;  milk 

10,631  lbs. 
and  415.81 
lbs.  B.  F. 

Many  cows 
now  on  test 
making. 
High  records. 

IMP.  WHITE  QUEEN 

Record  10,430  lbs.  Purchase  price  $3,000.  8 half  sisters  with  records  above  10,00  lbs 

A  few  young  bull-calves  for  safe,  around  6  months  old.  Priced  $150  per  head  and  up ;  descendent. 
from  the  best  producing  families.  A  very  small  lot  of  young  heifers,  priced  $300  per  head  and  up 

COME  AND  SEE  US  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

R.  M.  DODINGTON,  Mgr.  WILLOUGHBY.  OHIO 


HORSES 


rf' 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  tlie  INSTALLMENT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  10c 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
THE  8HADY8IDE  FARMS,  North  Benton.  0. 


For  Sale-Black  and  While  Shetland  Pony  Mare 

1  year  old.  A  beauty.  865. 
lyUlow  Spring;  Farm,  R.  No.  36,  Port  Byron,  H.  V. 


SWINE 


This  photograph  is  of  RUTGER’S  Col.  B,  a  young 
BOAR,  bred  at  the  New  Jersey  State  College 

Experiment 
Station  and 
now  at  the 
head  of  the 
Wole  Hester 
Farms  herd 
of  pure-bred 

DIJROCS 

Rutger’s 
Col.  li  is  de. 

- s  c  e  n  d  e  d 

‘rom  King  of  Cols.  16075,  declared  by  the  American 
Duroc  Association  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
boars  the  breed  has  ever  grown. 

VVeaned  pigs  of  this  stock  can  be  bad  for  from  f25 
to  $.10  a  pair.  This  price  is  f.  o.  b.  Stockton  and 
includes  registration  certificates. 

WOLCHESTER  FARMS,  Stockton.  New  Jersey 


BELLMATH  FARM 

DUROCS 

FOR  F  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs,  six  toeight 
I  \J  uALiE.  weeks  old.  Orders  booked  for 
May  delivery.  Send  for  descriptionand  prices. 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON.  Sennett,  N.  Y. 


PIGS  SHIPPED  C.O.D. 

so  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  6 
weeks  old,  S1I.  50  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS.  6  weeks  old.  $11.  SO  0. 1.  C.  S  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS,  $11.  These  Pigs  are  from  Large, Growthy  stock. 
M  Shoats,  12  weeks  old,  $15  each.  D.  NEEVES,  leiington,  Miii. 


Five  Good  all  bred.  TIIKEE  O.  I.  0.,OXF,  CHEH- 
«||ixB  ANIl  ONE  BEUKSIIIIIE. 

stock.  Reasonable, 
_  GILLETTE 

For  Sale  Box  4,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 

Choice  Pure-bred  0.1. C.  PIGS'FTn’^'i'VTeli’iT- 


(A  TLK  »I1ITB  A 

Brood  Sows 


e  d  I  n  g. 

,  N.  Y. 


.T.  II.SHELMIIJINE  &  SONS,  Lorraine, 

lOO  O.  I.  C.  PIGSt?'p?ice‘!' 

Nine  dollars  each  at  six  weeks  old.  Some  extra 
nice  boars  in  the  lot.  ARTHUR  FREEMAN,  Pulaski.  N.  V. 

.  O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

R.  2,  Mifelintown,  Pa. 


Reg 

BRUBAKER  BROS., 


Reg 

0.  I 


Of  ^  PYfZCl  Best  breeding.  Large  lit- 

•  tArff.  Pvif»A«  rAnfintifil 


SWAYZE, 


ters.  Prices  reasonable. 
Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


O.I.C.’s 


Registered  8-10  wks.  old  pigs  for  sale. 
SPKINe  TALLEY  FARM,  Bemphii,  N.  T. 


J.  Chester  White  Pigs 

6  and  8  weeks  old,  S15  each;  $28  pair;  $40  trio.  Not 
akin.  A.  A.  S  C  H  O  E  E  L  L,  Heuvelton,  N.Y. 

Kinderhook  Registered  DUROCS 

(irders  booked  for  March  and  April  pigs;  either  sex; 
not  akin.  Safe  delivery  gunranted. 

KINDERHOOK  OUROC-JERSEY  ASSOCIATION.  Kinderliook.N.Y. 

TheBestDuroefireeders S 

Defender  Boari  for  Herd-headers.  Order  your  Boar 
now.  Specializing  Foundation  Herds.  Bred  sows 
for  Summer  Farrow.  BELROSE  FARMS,  Paolville,  N.  Y. 

“HAMPSHIRES” 

Any  Ago.  Free  circular.  Also  bulls  from 
Accredited  herd.  Registered  Guernseys. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Bird-In-Haod,  Box  R.  Pa. 

Wanted-Young Pigs  to  w  w”  ek^oTdt 

-  ^  stock.  Advise  quantity 

and  price.  Macniff  Horticultural  Co.,  58  Vesey  St.,  N.Y.  City 


t  Pnlanif  nhinao  for  life.  Sired 

J,  rOlanU  unlnaS  by  or  bred  to  Half  Ton  boars. 
From  dams  weighing  600  up.  E.  ROWELL,  Jr..  Scallsturg,  Vs. 

Shiner’s  Purebred  Jersey  Reds 

4  to  6  weeks.  Prices  right.  Karl  D.  Shiner,  Towanda,  Pa* 

ForSale-Reg.  0, 1.  C.  Boars  j.gS/°;.r:iHb.N.T. 

DUROCS^,WEKr  ^DuGuakb’,  Omo 


fguernsevs 


No  other  breed  can  produce  rich 
golden  butter  fat  as  cheaply  as  the 
Guernsey.  Official yearlyrecords  show; 
—7  cows  average  over  20,000  lbs. 
^  milk  and  1,000 

lbs.  butter  fat. 
Write  for  the 
"story  of  the 
Guernsey 
Cow.”  (3) 


American 
Guernsey 
Cattle  Gnb 
Box  R 

Pelerboro,N.H. 
rrrt  n  1 1 1 


Albamont  Farms 

Campion  and  Thornton,  N.  H. 

GUERNSEYS 

High  qn.tlity  registered  heifers  and  bulls  for  sale. 
Herd  nnder  U.  8.  Govt,  supervision  for  Tuborculo- 
sis.  Write  for  full  pedigrees,  low  prices,  etc. 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  Owner.  10  High  SL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

“Oaks  Farm  Guernseys” 

FOR  SALE--Seven  months  old,  tuberculin  tested, 
Nugget's  Primrose,  who  has  a  record  of 
l.'),4:3b-ll).s.  inilk,  7U6-lbs.  fat  as  a  Junior  two-year-old. 
pajn  of  tills  calf  is  no  won  test  and  should  make  near¬ 
ly  500  pounds  of  fat.  Calf  is  growthy,  light  fawn, 
clear  nose  and  masculine  in  appearance.  Price,  $150. 
Send  for  pedigree  and  see  what  his  hrotlier  did  and 
was  sold  for.  WALTER  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  Cohatiet,  Mas<. 


BELLMATH  FARM 

GUERNSEYS 

POR  ^  A  1  P  Several  Guernsey  Bulls,  Glen 
*•  wood  breeding.  Twoto  eighteen 

months  of  age.  From  Advanced  Register,  sire  and 
high  record  dams.  Write  for  pedigree  and  prlces- 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON,  Sennett.  N.  Y. 


For  Salc-Rcfl.  and  Grade  GUERNSEYS 

FOREST  DALE  FARM 

Z  A.  R.  cows  bred  to  our  herd  sire,  Jethro’s  Haslier  of 
E’orestdalo,  39162,  each  . $SOO 

1  thoroughbred  cow  without  A.  R.  record,  same 

breeding  . 450 

1  fhorouglibred  heifer  from  A.R.  dam,  6  mos.  old..  3S0 

2  thoroughbred  bulla;  one  from  A.  R.  dam,  at .  ISO 

and  other  at . 1 00 

7  grade  cows,  6-yrs.  old,  aired  by  Lorier’s  jiasher, 

16522,  and  bred  to  above  herd  sire . ISO 

I  grade  cow  7-yrs.  old,  bred  to  herd  aii-e . 150 

RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 


Two  Grandsons  of  Gov.  of  the  Chene,  out  of  A.R. 
Cows.  One  ready  for  service— a  show  bull.  Two 
other  hull  calves  by  a  grandson  of  the  May  Rose 
Bull,  Border  Raider.  All  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Send 
for  price  list,  ARDMORE  FARM,  Glen  Spey.  N.  Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  buil  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BBOOK  FARM,  Smithtown,  N.Y. 

For  Sale— Two  Reg.  Guernsey  Heifer  Calves 

One  cow  bred  to  Bull  traces  7  times  to  May  Rose  II.  Herd 
tuberculin  tested.  A.  J.  FELL,  West  Point,  Penn. 

NewYork  Guernsey  Breeders  Assn.  “oMt'^for  sai? 

Send  for  list.  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN.  Sec.,  Glens  Falls.  N.Y,' 


{  Breed  Berkshires— They  Pay 

■  Economic  on  corn.  You  can  pr^uce  market  toppers  cbieflyon  inexpensive  feeds.  \J^te 
to  these  brewers  fpr  prices,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  “Berkshire  Hogs.”  Address 

American  Berkshire  Association 


GUERNSEYS 

SPRINGBANK 

BERKSHIRES 

I  am  booking  orders  for  bred  Gilts  and  Sows  to  far¬ 
row  in  March,  1918.  Showed  9  Springbank  April 
farrowed  pigs  in  under  6  months  class  at  Spring- 
field,  Oct.  17th,  and  was  in  tlie  money  6  times. 

U,E,W/iTSOIV,ntarbledale,Conn, 


BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

Send  for  Illustrated  Ctreuixr. 

Majestic  Mammoth  229.500;  weiglit,  LOT  lbs.  at  7  mos.; 
was  bred  and  raised  by  me.  Booking  orders  for  8  to 
10-weeks-oId  Spring  fpigs  at  480  each  and  up. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whilguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna. 

FlintstoneFarm 

The  gilt  consigned  by  us  topped  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Berkshire  Club’s  sale.  We  are  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  spring  pigs  of 
the  same  breeding. 

Dalton,  Mass. 

Springside  Farm  iBerkshires 

Selected  Reg.  stock,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  either  sex, 
®15  each  or  2  for  8!i8. 
TERPENING  &  YEEVERTON,  Mgrs. 

.  —  - IB,  k.  T. 


FERRIS  LA.\K 


rOL'GIIKEEPBII 


Large  Berkshires 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 
BUY  A  LIBERTY  BOND 

We  will  accept  them  at  ten  per  cent.  AlOVE 
tlieir  face  value  on  all  purchases 
H.  C.  A  n.  R.  lURPEMlIKd,  Box  13,  DCRnEE,  .V.  V. 


BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  of  size  and  Quality.  Big  litters  from 
large,  mature  Sows.  3  fall  boars,  2  sows  left.  Excel¬ 
lent  breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  II.  GR1M8II A  W,  North  East,  Pa. 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeders  with  siz*  and  conformation; 
cholera  immuned;  300  head;  all  ages  and  sexes. 
Every  animal  just  as  represented  and  must  be 
.satisfactory „to;|)urchaser  or  money  refuii'"  ■(!. 

Cat  Rock  Farm,  Westwood,  Alasa. 


RFRIf^HIRFS  breeders.  6  weeks  old; 
l>E.lVlVOnilVi:.0  either  sex.  810  while  they 
lait.  CLOVERDALE  EARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deaL”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HEREFORDS 

By  Champion  Prince  Real  and 
from  Prince  Rupert  8th,  cows 

STOCK  ALL  AGES 

If  you  want  tlie  best,  write 

ALEX  MORRISON,  ’s’h'.Yillftirr.; 

Capt.  Je  Watson  WEBB,  Owner 


HOLSTEINS 


] 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Premier  dual-purpose  cattle  of  the  world. 
Over  fifty  head  in  herd.  A II  registered  stock. 
Many  imported.  Satisfaction  guarnnteod. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  -  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

ForSale-aors^RToY  earling  Ewes 

dueto  droplainbs  thisSpring.  Selected  especially  for 
Eastern  Farm  conditions.  Ewescan  beexainined  at 
BuffaloStockYards.  Price, $21.  F.O.B.  Buffalo, N.Y. 
I.VrEUSTATE  LIVESTOCK  COMPANY,  In*.,  Selkirk,  It.  Y. 

AhoYflDOn  beetbi-eed  for  profit.  Reduce  cost 
HUCI II06II  ^r  labor  and  equipment.  Easy  feeders. 


Angus 


Circular  free  witli  pictures  and  particu¬ 
lars.  C.  W.  ECKAKDT,  SI  Nksiu  St.,  New  York 


AYRSHIRES 


ANIMALSforsTle 

Run  mostly  light,  $75  aud  up.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everything  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  hack. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


JERSEYS 


] 


FosterfieId’sHerdReg.Jersey$ 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HEIFERS  and  CALVES.  Address 
CHARLES  6.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Ro>  173.  Msrriitawn,  Merrii  Co.,  N.  J. 

Reg.  JERSEY  COWS 

bred  for  production  and  net  profit  at  the  pail  or 
churn.  Jones  Jersey  Farm,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Reg.  JERSEY  HEIFER 

2  years  old,  with  hull  calf  at  foot.  She  by  Professor 
Rosaire,  R.  of  M.  No.  ,577.  Calf  by  a  son  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Rosaire  $150.  James  P.  Long,  Naples,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


] 


Wanted  to  Buy-Ten  or  Fifteen  Young  Holstein  Cows 

Also  twenty-five  yearlings.  Give  fnll  particulars  in 
first  letter.  Wm.  A.  Rartle  Farms,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

With  a  World’s  Record  ’ol'J 

HOLSTEIN  BULL,  with  all  tested  dams.  Ans. 
quickly  to  get  him.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wi-itlfor 

special  offer.  8ATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo.N.Y. 

High  Grado  HOLSTEIN  MLVES 

to  820.  Sliip  anywhere.  Purebred  registered  Hol- 
steins,  all  ages.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

%  Holstein  Heifer  CALVES 

registered  sires,  5  days  old,  820  and  825  each. 
HARRY  VAIL,  .  Warwick,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 


EAST  RIVER  GRADE 

HOLSTEINS  arc  Producers 

They  are  the  best  type  of  dairy  cows  that  can  be 
found  in  this  great  daiiw  section.  Every  cow 
in  our  herd  FOR  .SALE.  Take  your  choice. 
60  Cows,  just  fresh.  They  are  milk  producers. 
Let  us  prove  it  to  you.  40  Springers,  you 
will  not  find  any  better.  lO  Reg.  Bulls,  all 
ages.  15  Extra  Fancy  Reg.  Cows.  Wire 
us  the  day  you  would  like  to  look  them  over. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Phone  14-F-S  or  43-F-2  McGraw 


SPOT  FARM 
HOLSTEINS 

■^8  Holstein  calves,  either 
sex,  $15  to  $25  each,  express 
paid  in  lots  of  5.  Registered 
bulls,  5  months  old  to  1  year 
old.  Registered  heifers,  all 
ages.  Registered  and  higli 
grade  cows.  Large  stock  on 
hand  to  select  from. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully.  N.Y. 


WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE 

A  FEW  FRESH  AND  SPRINGING  GRADE 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 
TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

in  January  and  guaranteed  free  from  con¬ 
tagious  abortion.  Herd  regularly  tuberculin 
tested  by  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try.  Also  a  couple  of  well-bred  registered 
Holstein  BULL  CALVES  that  will  please  anyone. 

AVALON  FARMS,  E.  D.  Curtis,  Owner,  Bantam,  Conn. 

YEARLING  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

I  have  for  sale,  a  bull,  born  May  26,  1917,  that  is  a  first- 
class  in(^i^ddual,  well  grown,  and  ready  for  service.  His 
sire  is  King  Pontlae  Hllldale,  a  29.9-lb.  son  of  King  of  tho 
Pontiacs,  that  has  24A.R.O.  daughters,  thirteen  above 
18.6  lb. ;  five  being  above  20.3  lbs. ;  all  as  juYiior-two-year- 
olds.  Tlie  dam  is  a  22.6-lb.  cow  that  has  three  si.sters 
from  27  lbs.  to  30.4  lbs,,  and  was  from  a  23  lb.  cow  that  is 
full  sister  to  a  30.8-lb.  cow.  This  bull  has  just  passed  the 
tuberculin  test,  and  I  will  sell  him  for  $I7S,  F.O.B. 
Sherburne,  all  papers  furnished. 

JOHN  M.  HOWARD,  -  Sherburne,  N.  Y 


S  tevens’  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

5<  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $15 
and  $20  each,  two  calves  and 
registered  bull  calf  tor  $60. 
Registered  heifer  and  bull 
calves  all  ages. 

All  from  high  producing  dams 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


A  Flat  Pocket-book 

Cuts  no  ice  as  our  prices  are  low.  Male  calves  half 
value.  Cows,  yearling  heifers  and  heifer  calves 
that  can’t  be  heat  for  quality  and  price.  Herd  sires 
are  top  notchers.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  122- 
acre  alfalf.a  farm  for  sale. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  R.  I,  Stockbridge,  New  York 

Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

High  grade  heifer  calves  slreti  by  registered  sire.  Dam's  record 
29  lbs.  Two  high  grade  heifer  calves  and  registereil  bull  calf 
$t>0.  Fifty  flue  fresh  grade  cows.  Kverythliig  in  Holsteins  both 
registered  ainl  grades. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.  Maple  Lawn  Farm*  Cortland,  N.  V. 

HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Shipped  anywhere. 

FRANK  GAMEL,  Pine  Grove  Farm,  Locke,  N.  Y. 
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Bowl 


DISC 


THE  NEW  **U.  S.REQU/RES  BUT 


^2l  crank  turns  per  minute 


*^With  others  SIXTY  turm  won't  do — 
What  the  V.  S:  does  in  FORTY-TWO.” 


Makes  dairybg  * ‘heaps  easier 


Send  for  particulars 


Light 


“U 


Bright — White — 
Just  Right  1” 


Daylight  all  time  in  home.  Will  wash, 
churn,  fan,  toast,  supply  electric  flat  iron, 
save  hundreds  of  steps,  provide  water  all 
over  house.  Operating  cost  low.  A  comfort 
and  a  joy. 


Greatest  thing  out  for  the  farm 


Send  for  full  particulars 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 


Chicago,  III. 


BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

Portland,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Oakland,  Ci  L 


Qtur^es 


Accurate 
in  Capacity 

Each  Sturges  Milk  Can  is 
made  to  hold  just  so  much  and 
no  more.  Always  agrees  with 
the  city  sealer’s  measure. 

Only  highest  grade 
steel  plate  Is  used  in 
Sturges  Milk  Cans. 

That's  why  they 
last  longer  than 
usually  expected. 

Carefully  tinned. 

Beams  soldered  Bmooth 
as  a  china  bowl— easy 
to  keep  clean.  Write 
for  Catalog  No.  60. 

Starges  &  Bom  Mfg.  Co. 

508  So.  GreenSt.,  Chicago.Ul. 

Efftahlished  1865 
New  York  Office ; 

^  1650  Terminal  Bldg. 

50  Church  St. 


/or  <’,1^0 


“Good  to  the  Lael  Drop" 

CALVES  relish  and  thrive  upon 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal,  the  milk  sub¬ 
stitute.  They  increase  in  size  and  weight 
rapidly;  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  no  indiges¬ 
tion— no  scouring. 

Blatchford’s 
Calf  Meal 

sliouldbonsedto  push  the  calf  forward  to  a  grain  diet. 
Tbis  important  move  is  more  essential  now  than  ever. 

Write  for  Booklet 

-  Calves  at  the 
Smallest  Cost.”  If  you  raise  any  calves  write  for 
the  booklet.  It  is  mailed  without  cost. 

Blatchford^Calf Meai r«»jroan^j IVnt^B4jJVauKegamJIU 


$29 


Buys  the  New  Butterfly 
Junior  No.  2.  Light  run¬ 
ning,  easy  cleaning,  close 
Bkimming,  durable.  Guaran¬ 
teed  a  lifetime  arainst  de¬ 
fects  in  material  and  workmanship. 

Made  also  in  five  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8 
TBI.I  Earns  its  own  cost  Mid 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  more  by  what  It  esvos 

i  n  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  cataloir-foldor  and  direct-irom- 
factory"  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALBAUGH  DOVER  CO.,  2171  Marshall  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 


nowinust 


ITIHold  up  you 
£1  'Separator  Order 


^Gei  Galloway’s  Low  I 
Diroct  Prico 

'^Do  this  first.  Don’t  think  ot 
investing  in  a  separator  until 
you  learn  what  o  big  separator 

value  you  can  get  direct  from  Galloway. 

^Sanitary  Separator  '’Modfu* 

i  1^8  the  sensation  of  all  separate^  ^n* 
1  eational  in  construction,  clean  ekinnning, 
"  sanitation,  easy  cleaning  and  durability. 
The  features  of  the  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator 
I  combine  the  new  and  best  ^^^ntajpes  all  hi^h 
firrad#  separators.  Buy  a  Galloway  and  you  .get 

‘  ■  Bbestofallembodiedinoneperfectmachine. 

Four  big  sizes  at  four  low  prices.  Every 
J  size  fiTuaranteed  to  akini  to  rated  capaciy. 
Sold  on  180  milkinff  test  In  your  own  dairy 
before  you  decide  to  keep  it. 

I  Engines — Spreaders — Tractors 

IGallo^y  also  mskes  EnfiduM,  Sprraders,  4S~- - 

I  Tractors  and  sella  them  direct,  too,  at  low- 
1  eat  factory  prices.  Ilon'torder  My  imple- 

I  mentuntilyougetGalloway  sfactoryprice. 

Write  For  FREE  Book 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


I  Get'ttis  money-saviuK  buying  guide  in 
your  hands  before  youDuy.  It  pomta  me 
way  to  immense  savings  that  will  amount 
to  hundreds  of  dollars  on  your  season 
supplies.  Close  ehipping  points  eav 
you  freight.  Write  today  for  book. 

WM.GALLOWAYCO.,  Box  273 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


HOGS  ADVANCE 
200  PER  CENT 

Buyers  at  Chicago  are  paying  as  high 
as  181$  per  pound  for  live  hogs,  the  highest 
price  in  history.  Compared  with  two  years 
ago,  this  is  an  advance  of  200%.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  strong  and  sure  to  continue.  Here  is  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  secure  big  returns. 
Feed  your  pigs 


Reichard’s  Digester  Tankage 

and  watch  ’em  grow  into  dollars.  This  superior  brand  of  tankage  supplies  the  necessary  mus¬ 
cle  and  bone-building  materials  lacking  in  all  grain  feeds.  It  insures  health,  perfect  digestion, 
quick  and  even  development  and  makes  big  profits  sure.  You  can’t  afford  to  do  without  it. 

The  sensational  Berkshire  boar  shown  above — Majestic  Mammoth  229500 — weighed  407  lbs. 
at  seven  months  of  age.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Carter,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  who  regularly 
fed  him  Reichard’s  Digester  Tankage. 

Write  for  samples  of  tankage,  prices  and  interesting  booklet,  FREE. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD  IS  W.  Lawrence  Sf.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


Milk  and  Live  Stock  News 


The  markets  in  this  section  are  very 
quiet  on  almost  everything.  Sheep  sold 
at  auction  for  ,$20  per  head.  Cows  from 
.$40  to  about  $50  each.  They  were  Jer¬ 
seys  and  .small  and  thin  in  flesh.  Pair 
horses.  15  and  16  years  old,  brought  $300. 
Potatoes.  $l  per  bu.,  but  no  call  for  them. 
I  have  been  feeding  them  to  stock  all 
Winter.  Buckwheat.  $1.65  bu. ;  oats, 
$1.25 ;  rye,  $2.50  at  mill.  Dairy  butter, 
38  to  40c;  eggs,  35c.  Fresh  pork,  by  car¬ 
cass,  light  weight,  22c.  We  cannot  get 
feed  of  any  kind,  only  buckwheat  bran, 
and  that  costs  $2..50  per  ewt,  poor  at 
that.  n.  B. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes,  $1.10  per  bu. ;  milk.  $2.50  per 
cwt.  for  3  per  cent  test,  4c  for  each  point 
above ;  butter,  50c ;  eggs,  35c.  Cows, 
$100  to  $125  for  good  cows;  scrub.«.  $70 
to  $80.  w.  s.  R. 

Sullivan  Co.,  X.  Y. 

This  is  a  dairy  country ;  also  some 
pork,  poultry  and  young  stock.  Potatoe.s. 
05c  per  bu. ;  eggs,  35c ;  cows  from  $75  to 
$135  each.  Milk  at  creamery  about  $3 
per  100  lbs. ;  hay,  $26  per  ton  ;  meadow 
hay,  $10  per  ton  ;  corn  fodder,  $3  per  100 
bundles.  Wheat,  ,$2.13  per  bu. ;  laying 
hens,  31c  per  lb. ;  We  do  not  raise  much 
fruit  or  gardening  crops  in  this  section, 
as  we  are  too  far  from  city,  25  miles 
north  of  Philadelphia.  'Winter  grain 
looks  well.  We  are  about  I'eady  to  sow 
oats.  We  have  some  farms  with  rich 
land  ;  the  scenery  is  fine,  somewhat  hilly. 
There  are  a  few  small  poultry  farms  and 
one  large  squab  plant.  Some  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  beginning  to  raise  purebred  cattle, 
such  as  Guernseys  and  Holsteins.  Ii.  \v. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Prices  paid  by  the  stores  are  about  as 
follows  :  Potatoes,  75c  per  bu. ;  eggs.  35c : 
p6rk,  dressed.  22  to  24c  per  lb.  Young 
pigs  are  selling  for  about  $6  each ;  young 
calves.  $2.50  to  .$3 ;  veals,  common,  about 
15c  per  lb.  Milk  at  Borden’s  condensery 
for  April  is  about  $2.34,  flat  price,  per 
cwt.  Dairy  cows,  common  and  grades 
from  $75  to  $100  each  ;  farm  hoi*ses,  sound 
and  young,  $175  to  $240.  Hay,  $22  per  ton. 
Gardening  for  market  is  not  followed  to 
any  extent  here.  Apples  last  Fall  here 
brought  about  $1.25  per  bu.  ;  there  were 
not  many  for  sale.  J.  M. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T  am  a  busy  farmer;  have  a  small 
dairy  and  ship  milk.  Poultry  is  our 
specialty ;  have  some  hogs  and  raise  hay, 
grain  and  corn.  We  live  within  14  miles 
of  the  city  line  of  Philadelphia.  Eggs, 
35c;  hay,  $22  to  -$25;  straw.  $10  to  $15; 
wheat,  $2.20  bn. ;  rye.  .$2.22 ;  hogs, 
dressed,  24c ;  cattle.  7  to  10c  lb.,  live 
weight;  steers.  10  to  13e.  G.  K. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

Cows  sell  from  $80  up,  a  few  at  $150 
to  $160  each,  and  occasionally  one  goes 
up  to  $180  or  $100.  At  an  auction  sale 
the  past  week  38  cows  averaged  $104 
each.  Fcav  heifers  were  raised  the  past 
season.  A  few  farmers  are  buying  trac¬ 
tors.  Milk,  $2. .50  per  cwt  for  3  per  cent 
milk  at  factory.  The  cold  weather  the 
jiast  Winter  killed  the  peach  buds,  but  ap¬ 
ple  buds  never  looked  better.  Plenty  of 
potatoes  in  the  cellars;  farmers  are  ask¬ 
ing  75c  to  $1  per  bu.  ^  E.  M.  ii. 

Dutchess  Co.,  X.  Y. 

Winter  wheat  conditions  in  Montgom¬ 
ery  County,  and  from  what  I  can  learn 
in  most  of  Eastern  Kansas,  are  excellent ; 
in  fact,  seldom  better.  Oats  also  are  in 
fine  shape,  but  a  little  late  becau.se  of  dry 
Spring.  Several  fine  showers  lately  have 
brought  out  bluegrass  pastures  in  good 
condition,  and  most  stock  is  now  making 
its  own  living.  Alfalfa,  of  which  there  is 
a  large  and  growing  acreage,  will  be  ready 
to  ent  before  the  last  of  April.  Some  corn 
is  planted,  but  the  acreage  will  be  very 
small,  being  crowded  out  by  wheat,  oats. 
Alfalfa  and  kafir,  which  are  surer  crops. 
This  being  in  the  heart  of  the  mid-con¬ 
tinent  oil  and  gas  field,  farm  labor  is 
very  scarce,  becau.se  farmers  cannot  pay 
the*  oil  field  wages.  Being  near  a  num¬ 
ber  of  thriving  manufacturing  towns,  mo.st 
of  our  produce  brings  local  prices  which 
are  generally  good.  Montgomery  County 
is  developing  into  quite  a  dairy  section, 
being  influenced  greatly  by  the  great  pro¬ 
duction  of  Alfalfa  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  silos.  The  farmers  are  at 
present  receiving  the  following  prices : 
Milk.  10  to  15c  when  delivered;  eggs.  28c; 
butter.  40c;  prairie  hay,  .$'20:  Alfalfa, 
$27;  live  bogs.  $15;  fruit  mostly  shipped 
in,  except  berries,  which  do  well. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Kan.  w.  c.  T. 

Wheat.  Xo.  1.  $2.12  bu.  to  the  farmer ; 
coru.  $1.90  to  $2;  oats.  90c  to  $1 ;  rye. 
$2.25 ;  buckwheat,  $3.35  per  100  lbs. ; 
butter,  40c;  eggs,  32c;  steers.  No.  1.  12c 
per  lb.,  live;  pork.  No.  1,  16c:  rso.  1 
lambs.  16c  per  lb.,  live;  veals,  16c:  bay, 
$22  ton  ;  straw.  $15.  w.  m.  b. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Butter,  55e  per  lb. ;  eggs.  40c ;  live 
chickens,  35c  per  lb. ;  dressed  chickens. 
40c  per  lb.;  apples,  60c  per  peck;  pota¬ 
toes,  35c  per  peck;  fresh  cows,  from  $80 
to  $100 ;  dressed  calves,  12  to  15c  per  lb. 

Washington  Co.,  Pa.  J.  c.  F. 
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POULTRY 

MUST  HELP 


FEED  THE  NATION 


A  SANITARY  NECESSITY 


IN  RAISING 

HEALTHY  POULTRY 

KILLS  LICE  AND  MITES. 

WILL  HELP  STOP  LOSS  FROM  DISEASE. 

One  Gallon 
Makes  72  Gallons 

of  Solution  ready  for  use. 


EQUALLY  GOOD  FOR  ALL  UVE  STOCK. 


Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Booklets  on 
Poultry  and  Livestock  Sanitation. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


WHAT  YOU  SAVE 

when  you  buy 

SUNSET  ROOFING 


Approzinmte  fibres  based  on  SO-eqiiare  roof  and 
supplied  by  local  contractor.  May  vary  sllKbtly  in 
different  communities. 

20  M  good  Xtra  Cedar  Shiiigle.s  $100.00 
Laying,  Including  nails,  at  02.75  55.00 

$155.00 

And  the  fire  risk  of  wood  shingles  is  such  that  building 
ofilcials  do  not  allow  their  use  in  ui.any  communities. 

Now  compar,  thou  figures  with  the  cost  |oi  buping  siul  leying 

WEBCO  3-PLY  SUNSET 

20  Squares  of  S-ply  SITNSET  at 
02.18,  nails  and  cement  included  $45.50 
Laying  at  76c  square  .  •  -  •  -  15.00 

$58760 

These  flonres  tell  the  story.  Sidieet  is  considered  flre- 
resistiiig.  It  does  not  rot  like  wood  nor  rust  like  tin. 
Kept  properly  painted  8-ply  lasts  many  years.  It 
shows  you  a  saving  o/ practically  tiOO  on  a  no-sguare 
roof.  You  con  lay  it  yourself  with  low-priced  iielp. 
It  cuts  out  the  lal.or  problem.  H'e  Sell  Only  Direct 
to  User.  I  ply,  01.42.  2-ply.  01,78.  3  p.y,  02.18. 

BIG  ROOFING  BOOK— samples  and  prices  free. 
Webber  Lumber  &  Supply  Company 
814  Thompson  Street,  Fitchburo,  Masc. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years*  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  th-  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


HAY 

PRESS 


_  _r  every  purpe 
Catalog:  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPAM 
2044  Hampahira  SU,  Quincy 


Improved  Champion 
MILK— COOLER  — AERATOR 

Aerates  as  well  as  cools  milk.  Recommeaded  by 
leading  creameries  and  producers. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for  Spe- 
citd  offer.  Descriptive  folder  free. 

Buy  the  Genuine  Champion 
Some  territory  open  for  good  agents. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO..  Dept  K.Cortland,  N.Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deaL”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  „  : 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  IS,  191S. 

BCTTER. 

Prices  have  advanced  three  cents  owins 
to  the  railroad  delays  which  have  held  np 
shipments  so  that  the  market  has  been 
nearly  bare  of  fresh  receipts. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  44 

Good  to  Choice" .  42  @ 

Lower  Grades .  .28  @ 

Dairy,  best .  4.2 

Common  to  Good .  37 

City  made . 31 

Paokinf;  Stock . 

Process . . . 

CHEESE, 

No  specially  new  features  are  noted  in 
the  price  or  demand.  There  is  some  ex¬ 
port  inquiry  for  grades  running  112  to  2.^ 
cents. 
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40 
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40 
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Whole  Milk,  fancy  . 

. .  25 

254^ 

Good  to  choice . 

@ 

24>^ 

Lower  grades . . 

® 

2*> 

Skims,  best . 

@ 

i’Shs 

Fair  to  good . 

@ 

14 

EGGS. 

_  Receipts  continue  very  large  hut  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  is  going  into  storage 
so  that  the  market  is  not  so  badly  over¬ 
loaded  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  39  ®  40 

Medium  to  Rood .  .26  @  38 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  38  ®  .29 

Common  to  good .  .24  &  37 

Gathered,  best,  white .  37  ®  38 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  .24  ®  36 

Lower  grades  . . .' .  31  @  33 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 13  00  ®14  2r> 

Pea . 12  50  ®13  75 

California,  small  white, . 13  50  @13  75 

Bed  Kidney . 13  50  @14  50 

White  Kidney . 15  50  @16  00 

Lima,  California . 13  75  @14  00 

LIVE  POULTRY, 

The  government  restriction  on  the  sale 
of  live  poultry  for  food  purposes  was  re¬ 
moved  April  19.  The  original  order  made 
the  i-estriction  in  effect  up  to  May  1.  It 
is  understood  that  the  government  maxi 
mum  ju'ices  established  on  live  poultry 
were  removed  at  the  same  time. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Supplies  of  fresh-killed  stock  continue 
very  light,  most  of  the  trade  being  sup¬ 
plied  with  frozen  poultry. 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  35  @  .26 

Common  to  good  .  30  @  34 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  65  @  70 

Roasters  .  33  @  35 

Powls .  28  @  35 

Roosters .  27  @  28 

Squabs,  do* .  1  50  @  7  00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Natlre  Steers . 12  00  @14  85 

Bulls  .  8  50  @12  00 

Cows  . 5  00  @11  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 16  00  @16  50 

Culls .  9  00  @12  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs' . 8  00  @  9  00 

Lambs  . 18  50  @20  00 

Hogs . 18  00  @18  75 

FRTHTS. 

,\pple  demand  is  very  good  and  prices 
continue  high  on  all  .sound  barrelhMi 
stock.  There  are  some  receipts  of  odds 
and  ends  _  which  have  to  be  sold  low. 
Strawberries  in  modei'ate  supply  and  ar¬ 
riving  in  mainly  good  condition. 

Apples,  Albemarle,  bbl .  5  50  @8  00 

Ben  Davis .  3  00  @4  .50 

Winesap  .  4  00  @  7  00 

Greening  .  4  00  @  6  00 

Baldwin .  .2  50  ®  7  00 

Spy  .  4  00  ®  8  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  3o  @  40 

VEGETABLES. 

Demand  for  old  potatoes  is  very  good. 
Some  Long  Island  of  high  grade  have 
brought  20  cents  per  100  pounds  more 
than  last  reported.  On  the  general  run, 
however,  prices  remain  without  .special 
change.  Sound  onions  are  Iiigher.  Old 
cabbage  of  good  quality  is  .'fo  to  $10  per 
ton  higher. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  160  lbs .  2  40  @  3  00 

Maine,  100  lbs .  1  75  @  2  00 

Jersey,  100  lbs .  1  50  @  1  75 

State  and  Western,  100  lbs .  1  50  @  2  00 

Southern  New,  bbl .  4.50  @8  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  1  00  ®  2  00 

Beets,  new,  bbl .  1  50  @  4  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  25 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl .  1  50  @5  00 

Ton,  old,  . 25  00  @80  00 

liOttuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  00  @  4  00 

Onions,  State  and  W’n.,  lUO  lbs .  50  ®  2  50 

Peppers,  bu . 1  50  ®  3  00 

String  Beans  bu .  100  @  3,50 

Turnips,  bbl, .  75  @2  00 

Squash. new,  bu .  1  00  @2  00 

Peas,  bu .  2  00  @  3  50 

Kgg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  @  3  50 

Tomatoes,  Southern.  24-qt.  crate  ....  2  00  @  4  00 

Asparagus,  Southern,  doz .  2  00  ®  4  50 

California .  2  00  @  7  00 

Mushrooms  lb  .  25  @  .50 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  3  00  @  6  00 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz .  50  @  1  00 

Salsify,  100  bunches  .  2  00  @  4  00 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl .  2  00  @  5  00 

Kale,  bbl .  50  @  1  50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  00 

J.eeks,  100  bunches, .  2  00  @  4  00 

Parsley,  bbl., .  2  50  @  4  00 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  29  00  @30  00 

No.  2 . 24  00  @28  00 

•  No.  3  . 20  00  @23  00 

Clover  mixed . 20  00  @27  00 

Straw,  Bye, . 17  00  @18  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2,  red,  .  2  26  @ 

Corn .  155  @160 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  1  00  @  1  01 

Rye,  free  from. onion .  2  75  @2  80 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Arrivul.s  of  fresh  creamery  continue 
light  and  the  market  firm.  Rest  cream- 
erj',  46  to  47c;  good  to  choice,  44  to 
45%c;  lower  grades,  41  to  43c;  fancy 
prints,  49  to  50c. 


EGGS. 

Receipts  have  been  a  little  lighter  and 
demand  good  enough  to  keep  the  market 
fairly  well  cleared  up.  Rest  nearby,  43 
to  44e ;  gathered,  good  to  choice,  37  to 
39e;  lower  grades,  32  to  34e. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

The  market  i.s  very  w’cak.  Young 
roosters,  32  to  .34c;  old  roosters,  25  to 
20c ;  ducks.  30  to  34c ;  geese,  28  to  30c ; 
pigeons,  pair,  35  to  50c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Very  little  choice  fresh  killed  is  arriv¬ 
ing,  most  of  the  receipts  being  coarse. 
The  trade  is  mainly  supplied  with  frozen 
stock.  Turke5'S,  3.5  to  40c ;  fowls,  32  to 
34c ;  broilers.  40  to  42c ;  roasters,  32  to 
33c ;  ducks,  29  to  32c ;  geese,  20  to  2Sc ; 
squabs,  doz.,  .$4.50  to  .$7.25. 

FRUITS. 

Offerings  of  apples  are  light  and  prices 
well  sustained.  Winesap,  bbl.,  .$4  to  $6 ; 
Raldwin,  .$3  to  $0 ;  Rome  Reauty,  $4  to 
$5.50 ;  Gano,  $3  to  $4.75 ;  Strawberries, 
30  to  40c. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  iiud  cabbage  market  dull. 
Onions  doing  better.  Potatoes,  100  lbs., 
.$1.,35  to  $1.05  ;  new  Southern,  bbl.,  $5.50 
to  $7 ;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  75  to  $1.25 ; 
lettuce,  bu..  .$2.75  to  .$4 ;  spinach,  bbl., 
.$2  to  .$2.25;  kale,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.75; 
string  beans,  bu.,  .$1.25  to  .$2 ;  turnips, 
100  lbs.,  50  to  $1;  radi.she.s,  .$1  to  .$1.75; 
asparagus,  doz.,  $2  to  $7 ;  cabbage,  old, 
ton.  $18  to  .$22;  new,  bbl.,  .$2  to  .$3; 
onions,  100  lbs.,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay  market  quiet ;  No.  1,  $29  to  $30 ; 
No.  2,  $27  to  .$28;  No.  3,  .$23  to  ,$25; 
clover,  mixed,  $27  to  $28;  straw,  rye,  ,$20 
to  $22 ;  oat  and  wheat,  $18  to  $19. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers,  $1,3  to  $15.40;  bulls,  $10  to 
.$12.,50 ;  cows,  $9  to  $10.50 ;  calves,  $10.50 
to  $18.50;  sheep,  $11  to  $15;  lambs,  $18 
to  $21 ;  hogs,  $19  to  .$20. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

POTATOES  DOING  BETTER. 

Shipments  have  been  coming  forward 
a  little  faster  in  I’esponse  to  better  de¬ 
mand  and  slightly  more  attractive  prices. 
Growers  had  about  given  up  hope  and 
preferred  to  start  Spring  work  rather 
than  haul  potatoes  through  the  mud  to 
an  uncertain  market.  Carlot  movements 
the  past  few  weeks  have  averaged  not 
much  greater  than  at  this  time  last  year. 
The  public  is  not  using  potatoes  any¬ 
where  nearly  fast  enough  in  view  of  their 
abundance  and  the  scarcity  of  wheat  flour. 
Retail  prices  arc  down  to  about  two 
cents  a  pound.  Rut  restaurants  and 
hotels  have  not  been  .serving  potatoes  at 
all  liberally  since  last  year’s  scarcity. 
Growers  in  principal  Eastern  shipping 
sections  are  getting  90  cents  to  $1.25 
per  hundredweight,  bulk,  now,  compared 
with  50  cents  two  weeks  ago.  Western 
growers  get  50  to  75  cents,  sacks  being 
included  at  many  points.  A  great  deal 
of  ungraded  bulk  stock  is  being  .sold  for 
feeding,  for  starch  making  and  for  dry¬ 
ing  at  20  to  75  cents  in  the  West  and  40 
to  90  cents  in  the  East.  The  consuming 
markets  in  the  Central  States  quote  car- 
lots  a  little  higher  than  of  late  at  $1  to 
$1.25  per  hundredweight,  and  smaller  lots 
at  .$1.25  to  $1.75,  and  Eastern  markets 
$1.25  to  .$2.25,  the  top  price  being  for 
ilaine.  Green  Mountains,  New  York  and 
Boston.  Eastern  held  up  longer  and  re¬ 
covered  sooner  than  Western.  The  re¬ 
maining  stock  is  still  large  in  some  sec- 
tioms,  mostly  Western,  but  much  of  it 
may  never  come  to  market.  New  potatoes 
will  be  coming  faster  from  now  on. 

ONIONS  ALSO  ADVANCE. 

Texas  onions  came  along  much  more 
slowly  than  anticipated.  Growers  did 
not  like  the  looks  of  the  market  and  have 
let  the  crop  stay  in  the  ground.  Some 
of  the  crop  is  late,  anyhow,  and  some  is 
hardly  hurt  by  drought  and  thrips. 
Northern  shippers  were  discouraged  also 
by  the  recent  market  conditions.  The 


result  was  a  rather  light  supply  of  onions 
in  some  of  the  consuming  markets  and 
shar)i_  advance  in  price,  the  quotations 
reaching  $2  per  hundredweight  in  a  few 
cities,  jvhile  the  general  range  is  75  cents 
to  $1.50.  Good  ’flexas  stock  wholesaled 
generally  at  $1.75  per  crate  or  about  .^3 
per  hundredweight. 

SOUTHERN  TRUCK  ABUNDANT. 

Apart  from  onions  and  potatoes  the 
market  is  interested  chiefly  in  Southern 
produce.  Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas  and 
South  Carolina  are  the  leading  shipper.s, 
w’ith  about  700  cars  of  cabbage,  ,300  cars 
of  tomatoes,  1.50  cars  of  strawberries  and 
1.50  cars  of  new  potatoes  a  week.  The 
spinach  movement,  mostly  from  Virginia, 
was  nearly  .300  cars  la.st  week.  Prices 
!ire  holding  well  on  most  Northern  stuff, 
but  are  mostly  not  so  high  as  those  of 
last  Spring.  G.  B.  P. 

_  We  are  having  fine  weather  for  this 
time  of  year ;  lots  of  plomng  done,  some 
oats  sowed  and  potatoes  planted.  There 
are  a  good  many  auction  sales.  Oats 
bring  $1.50  per  bu. ;  seed  corn,  .$7  to  .$10 
P®r  bu.;  potatoe.s,  .$1  per  bu. ;  maple 
syrup,  $2  per  gallon.  It  was  a  good  sea¬ 
son  for  making.  Registered  heifers  sell¬ 
ing  at  $147  per  head  ;  .sheep.  $18  to  $20 
per  head;  hay,  from  .$20  to  .$.30  per  ton. 
There  is  a  cut  in  milk  price  from  $3.40 
to  $2.70  per  100  lbs.  3. .5  test  f.  o.  b.  re¬ 
ceiving  station,  a  big  loss  to  the  farmers 
in  this  section.  o.  W.  s. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

Peach  buds  about  all  killed.^  Extra 
fine  Spring  to  spray.  I  am  looking  for 
cold  weather.  Everything  started  equal 
to  May  1  last  year.  d.  J.  r. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


Mrs.  .Tohnson:  “How  does  yo’  feel  dis 
mawnin’,  Joe?”  Mr.  .Tohnson:  “I  feels 
bad — mighty  biid ;  I  wi.sh  dat  Providence 
would  hab  mii.ssy  on  me  an’  take  me.” 
Mrs.  .Tohnson:  “How  can  you  expec’  it  to 
ef  you  won’t  take  de  doctor’s  medicine?” 
■ — Credit  Lost. 


Cows  On  Pasture 
Need  Concentrates 
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T eat  feeds  made  by  Prof. 
Henry  showed  that  cows 
fed  concentrates  while  on 
pasture  grave  28%  more  milk 
than  cows  on  grass  alone; 
and  even  the  following  year 
when  both  lota  were  on  pt 
ture  alone,  those  that  hi 
received  concentrates  tl... 
previous  summer  gave  16^ 
more  milk  than  the  others. 
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DAIRY  FEED 


Naterially  Increases  Summer  Milk  Yield 

There  is  no  question  among  experienced  dairymen  that,  to  maintain  good 
cows  at  maximum,  or  even  ordinary  milk  production,  they  must  be  fed  according 
to  their  needs  all  the  year  round,  and  that  pasture  alone  does  not  supply  the  need. 

Cows  on  pasture  alone  go  down  rapidly  when  the  drought  comes  and  do  not 
recover  the  next  freshening.  Even  when  the  grass  is  greenest,  cows  fed 
Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  show  a  big  increase  in  milk  yield,  all  through  the  summer, 
and  in  case  of  drought  it  carries  them  through  in  fine  bodily  vigor  and  with  a 
persistent  milk  flow  which  more  than  pays  for  the  extra  feed. 

SUCRENE  DAIRY  FEED 

Many  Times  Stronger  Than  the  Best  Pasture 

In  body  maintaining  and  milk  making  nutrients.  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.22,U.S.Dept.  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  gives  the  following  nutrients  of  some  of  the  best  pastures: 

Average  Timothy 
Average  Red  Clover 


Average  Alfalfa . 

Average  Blue  Grass 


Protein 

Fat 

Carbohydrates 

3.1% 

1.2% 

20.2% 

4.4% 

1.1% 

13.5% 

4.8% 

1.0% 

12.3% 

4.1% 

1.3% 

17.6% 

16i% 

Sh% 

46% 

r  J  cX  r  u  •  or  numents  wnicn  tney  crave,  enjoy  and  must  have  to  insure  capacity  milk 

yield.  Composed  of  the  following  materials-all  carefully  selected  and  of  highest  quality:  Molasses,  cottonseed  meal,  corn 

rOCCl.  C^rOllTlfl  anri  o/«  rA  avi  i  w  rv  a  _ *  J  •  1  1 


-  *  -  --  —  w  5JC1CUICU  ana  or  mgnesr  qu 

gluten  feed,  ground  and  bolted  gram  screenings,  corn  distillers'  dried  grains  and  solu¬ 
bles,  clipped  oat  by-product,  palm  kernel  meal  and  small  percentages  of  calcium 
carbonate  and  salt.  The  use  of  cane  molasses  in  proper  proportion  with  the  variety 
ot  gram  and  meal  nutrients,  gives  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  a  higher  degree  of  palatabillty 
and  dipstibihty  than  ordinary  rations— a  health  promoting  quality  which  shows  itself 
in  the  greater  vigor  and  continuous  productiveness  of  your  cows. 

Our  method  of  mixing  the  molasses,  after  heating  it  to  120  degrees, 
makes  a  mealy  feed,  not  sticky— does  not  sour  in  hot  weather. 

guaranteed  uniform  high  quality.  Try  it  this 


J'Cr-  ■*  ‘u‘3  “I  iicaim  or  your  cows  and  in  more  milk,  not  only 

tor  the  time  beingj  but  all  through  the  year.  Order  a  ton  from  your  dealer.  If  he  does  not 


-  - ^  _jck  guara 

pays  in  better  health  of 

luiic  pcing,  Dui  ail  through  the  year.  Orde.  _  ...... 

name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

AMERICAN  MILLING  COMPANY  Dej^^ment  5  J 

(Sucrene  Feeds  for  A  ll  Farm  A nimals— 17  Yeats  the  Standard)  *  ’  * 


I  AMERICAN  MILUNG  CO..  Dept.  5.  Peorit,  111. 

■  Please  send  me  illustrated  literature  on 
H  ICCcls  CilCCKCa  DcloWa 

I  □  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

■  □  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

I  □  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

■  □  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 

I  D  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  steers 

■  □  Amco  Dairy  Feed  25%  Protein 

I 

!  Mu  Dealer’s  Name . . . 
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With 

a  Universal  out¬ 
fit  one  man  can  do 

the  work  of  three — ^thus  actu- 
ally  eliminating  the  work  of 
two  men. 

You  can  solve  your  labor  prob¬ 
lem — save  time — and  inestim¬ 
able  hard  work — and  do  the 
milking  better  with  a 


Universal  Milking  Machine 


Consider i these  exclusive  features: 

Milks  with  alternating  action — two 
teats  at  a  time.  Massages  and  relieves 
two  teats  while  the  other  two  are 
being  milked — the  natural  way — 
and  the  correct  way. 

Equipped  with  Universal  Teat  Cup.  Fits 
any  cow.  The  flexible  rubber  lining 
gives  a  gentle  massaging  action  that 
soothes  the  cow  and  stimulates  the  milk 
flow.  The  massage  or  squeeze  is  inter- 

mittant  and  always  from  the  bottom  upward — 
exactly  like  the  action  of  the  calf’s  tongue. 

Pulsator  is  guaranteed  for  a  lifetime. 

Write  for pricem  and  complete 
descriptive  booklet. 

Universal  Milking 
Machine  Co. 

220 W.  Mound  St. 

COLUMBUS 
OHIO 


A^J 
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Moline  Haying  Machinery 

Saves  Time  and  Improves  the  Quality 


riTH  Moline  Haying  Machinery  you 
»  »  can  put  your  crop  up  in  less  time 
and  with  less  labor  than  by  any  other 
method,  and  at  the  same  time  you  will 
get  a  better  quality  of  hay. 

After  your  grass  is  cut  rake  it  into  loose, 
fluffy  windrows  with  a  Moline  Cylinder 
Side  Delivery  Rake  and  Tedder.  In  this 
manner  it  will  cure  rapidly,  retain  its 
natural  green  color  and  nutritive  value 
because  it  is  not  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in 
curing.  In  case  you  desire 
to  ted  the  hay  before  put¬ 
ting  it  up  you  can  do  so  by 
simply  shifting  a  lever  on  the 
Moline  Cylinder  Side  Delivery 
Rake  and  Tedder  which  re¬ 
verses  action  of  the  cylinder. 

Then  straddle  the  windrow 
with  a  Moline  Hay  Loader 
attached  to  your  wagon  and 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Manufacturers" OF~  qualitv" 


MOLINE  LINE 


Com  P}anter$,  Cotton  Piant^ 
eru  Cultivators.  Com  Binders^ 
Crain  hinderi^  Crtun  Dril/s* 
Harrows  Hoy  Loaders^  Hoy 
Rake$,  Lime  Sower$,  Lister$^ 
hianttre  Spreaders^  /Mower*. 
Plows  fchitled  and  steeljL  Reap* 
ars.  ScaUst  Seeders*  Staik 
Cutters*  Tractors*  Farm 
Trucks.  Wagons  and  Stephens 
Saiient  Six  Automoh'des. 


roll  on  a  load  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
avoiding  the  back  breaking  work  of  hand 
pitching.  If  you  desire  you  can  load  just 
as  well  from  the  swath  with  a  Moline 
Hay  Loader. 

Moline  Hay  Loaders  are  built  in  two 
types,  gearless  and  cylinder.  Either  one  of 
these  will  take  care  of  your  work. 

In  addition  to  hay  loaders  and  side 
delivery  rakes,  we  build  a  complete  line 
of  haying  machinery  including 
mowers,  sulky  rakes,  sweep 
rakes,  swinging  rakes  and 
overshot  hay  stackers. 

The  Moline  Line  of  Harvest¬ 
ing  and  Haying  Machinery  is 
complete  in  every  respect  and 
no  matter  what  your  requirements 
may  be  we  can  supply  you.  Write 
for  booklet  entitled  "The  Moline 
Way  of  Making  Hay"  and  name  of 
your  nearest  Moline 'deetler.  Ad¬ 
dress  Depeirtment  1 9 


MOLINE.  ILUNOIS 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS  SINCE  IS6^ 


Farm  Mechanics 


Filter  for  a  Cistern 

My  way  of  building  a  filter  for  a  cis¬ 
tern  would  be  to  build  a  small  circular 
column  of  hard  porous  bricks  (bringing 
it  to  a  point  at  the  top,  as  shown  in  side 
view),  having  the  base  three  feet  wide, 
its  height  three  feet,  and  its  depth  being 
aliont  18  inches.  The  pipe  leading  from 
the  pump  may  enter  this  filter  at  any 


Jirick  Filter  jor  Cistern.  Fig.  .322 


point.  Tlie  bricks,  of  cour.se,  are  cement¬ 
ed  together  tighter  than  shown,  ii.  c.  B. 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


Drag  Saw  for  Cutting  Wood 

Replying  to  .T.  C,  R.’s  inquiry,  page 
.522 :  One  contractor  furnished  me  with 
four  hundred  thousand  feet  of  veneer  logs 
cut  with  the  saw  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  at  Fig.  .822.  He  tells  me  this  saw 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  fill  his  con¬ 
tract,  and  he  was  highly  pleased  w'ith  the 
work.  While  I  have  never  used  one  in 
our  own  camps,  I  believe  they  are  the 


pulley.  It  is  arranged  so  I  can  run  the 
logs  up  under  the  saw  ready  to  saw  the 
ne.xt  block ;  with  engine  power  I  can  stop 
the  saw  almost  instantly  without  stop¬ 
ping  the  engine  by  shifting  the  belt  onto 
tlie  loose  pulley  with  a  lever.  We  cut 
our  limb  wood  on  the  circular  saw,  but 
all  the  large  logs  up  to  four  feet  or  more 
go  under  the  drag  saw.  My  saw  is  nearly 
si.x  feet  long.  I  would  not  think  of  try¬ 
ing  to  get  along  without  it. 

/Massachusetts,  e.  e.  tiiayer. 

Having  two  hundred  or  so  of  the  tough¬ 
est  old  hard  maple,  bodies,  w^ell  sprinkled 
with  red  beech  and  yellow  birch  con¬ 
fronting  ns  late  one  Spring,  we  consid¬ 
ered  the  drag  .saw.  'When  we  felled  this 
timber  in  the  Fall  or  early  Winter,  as 
we  had  done  in  previous  years,  we  expect¬ 
ed  to  have  a  chance  to  get  at  the  logs 
with  a  gang  of  men  and  reduce  the  lot 
to  stove  wood  where  the.v  lay.  A  heavy 
snow  made  the  woods  impassable,  and 
buried  the  logs  .so  deeply  that  sugar¬ 
making  time  found  us  with  the  lot  still 
on  our  hand-s.  AVe  hauled  them  out  into 
the  open,  and  the  collection,  when  we 
got  them  together,  of  twisted,  gnarly 
trunks  lying  in  a  distorted  mass,  took 
the  hearts  out  of  us.  AVe  saw  ourselves 
sweating  over  them  even  to  dog  days, 
with  the  long,  two-man  saw’.  Somebody 
dreamed  of  a  drag-saw’  outfit,  arid  we 
obtained  a  second-hand  one  without  delay. 

A  one-horse  tread  power  and  all  the 
gear,  including  the  log  carriage,  which  is 
one  of  the  main  features  of  the  outfit, 
came  with  it.  The  .saw’  w’as  gaited  to 
about  150  full  strokes  per  minute,  and 
W’ith  one  horse  all  the  power,  it  bothered 
onr  man  to  keep  the  blocks  rolled  away 
from  the  saw’,  giving  them  only  a  coarse 
slabbing.  Then,  too,  its  back  never  ache<l, 
and  it  never  stopped  to  rest,  as  the  log 
can  be  sliifted  for  another  cut  without 
stopping  the  pow’er.  By  using  one  horse 
in  the  forenoon  and  another  in  the  after¬ 
noon  the  motion  can  be  kept  up. 

I  w’ould  caution  you  to  stake  the  track 
and  carriage  roller  securely  to  the  grovind 
with  iron  pins,  if  the  frost  w’ill  allow’, 
.«o  the  log  and  its  holdings  w’ill  lie  still, 
thereby  elimiuatiug  a  loss  of  motion. 


.1  Standard  Type  of  Drag  Saw.  Fig.  323 


I)est  solutiou  of  the  crosscut  labor  prob¬ 
lem,  and  next  AA'iuter  I  shall  surely  try 
them  out.  ciiAS.  A.  parikey. 

AA'iscousiu. 

R.  N.-Y. — Such  a  saw  as  Mr.  Parfrey 
mentions  is  show’ii  at  Fig.  .82.2.  There 
are  several  of  much  the  same  construc¬ 
tion,  and  they  seem  to  be  giving  general 
satisfaction. 

One  of  my  neighbors  called  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  your  iu(iuiry  on  page  .522  from 
.T,  C.  R.,  Liviugstou  Co.,  New  Y'ork. 
The  accompauyiug  cut  show’s  a  friction- 
drive  combined  sawing  machine,  which, 
with  a  six  or  eight-horsepower  gas  or 
kerosene  engine  makes  a  good  outfit.  I 


use  au  eight-liorsei)ower,  and  have  aver¬ 
aged  on  custom  sawing  50  cords  of  either 
circle  or  drag  w'ood  during  the  AA  inter. 

Potsdam,  N.  Y.  c.  ii. 

In  answ’er  to  J.  C.  R.’s  inquiry  about 
using  a  drag  saw  to  cut  up  large  logs,  I 
will  tell  him  my  experience  in  using  one. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  drag  saws  at 
various  prices ;  all  are  practical.  I  ow’u 
a  five-horsepower  gasoline  engine,  w'ith 
circular  saw  atachment.  I  bought  a 
drag  saw’  four  years  ago;  saw  cuts  both 
w’uys  same  as  crosscut  saw.  I  have  this 
rigged  so  as  to  give  me  a  loose  and  tight 


Two  men  and  a  horse  can  accomplish 
more  and  do  it  easier  than  .six  men  with 
the  long  saw  s.  c.  i'.  patte.ngill. 


Leaks  in  Watering  Trough;  Cinders  for 
Concrete 

1.  I  wish  to  fill  the  cracks  of  au  old 
pine  watering  trough  with  coal  tar  and 
cement.  Is  there  anything  about  the  coal 
tar  injurious  to  stock?  Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  better  for  the  purpose?  2.  Can  coal 
ashes  be  substituted  for  sand  wdth  cement 
where  only  tenacity  and  hardness  are  re¬ 
quired,  and  in  what  proportion?  c.  S. 

Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

1.  Hot  coal  tar  or  roofing  cement  is 
often  used  in  the  joints  of  watering 
troughs  to  make  them  tight,  and  is  quite 
effective  if  applied  freely  to  the  edges  and 
joints  of  the  new  planks  before  the  trough 
is  put  together.  So  far  as  I  know,  no 
harm  will  result  to  the  cattle  from  driiik- 
iug  from  such  a  trough,  although  they 
might  dislike  the  water  for  a  time  until 
the  tar  odor  has  disappeared  from  it. 
There  is,  however,  a  danger  to  the  person 
heating  the  tar,  and  great  care  should  be 
exercised  W’hen  boiling  it  to  avoid  fire.  If 
the  trough  is  au  old  one  with  leaky  seams, 
hut  still  iu  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
it  can  be  made  serviceable  by  putting 
rods  through  it  to  draw’  it  together  and 
calking  the  seams  with  oakum — the  fibrous 
material  the  plumbers  use  for  “yarniug” 
the  joints  of  soil  pipe  before  filling  them 
W’ith  lead.  This  is  drawn  out  in  a  fine 
roll  between  the  hands  and  driven  into 
the  seams  with  a  calking  tool — a  blunt 
chisel  serving  this  purpose  very  well. 

2.  Coal  ashes  should  not  be  used  in  con¬ 

crete.  The  clinker  w’ith  the  ashes  sifted 
out  is  sometimes  used,  especially  for  fire¬ 
proof  w'ork,  w’here  ordinary  limestone  ag¬ 
gregate  might  calcine  in  the  heat  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  concrete.  Cinders  vary  widely 
and  should  not  be  used  w’ithout  testing, 
gravel  and  broken  stone  making  better 
and  more  easily  handled  material  for  farm 
use.  R.  II.  s. 
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Harmonious  Sheep  Bells 

Whei'e  can  I  get  loud-sounding  sheep 
hells?  What  combination  of  musical 
notes  in  such  bells  would  give  the  most 
Jiarmonious  results?  I  would  like  to  use 
such  bells,  in  order  that  I  may  hear 
them  at  a  distance,  and  in  order  that  the 
sound  of  the  bells  may  be  pleasing  to 
the  ear.  n.  s. 

(’olumbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  sent  this  to  a  manufacturer  of  hells 
wlio  writes  that  they  make  a  line  of  one- 
piece  steel  cow  and  sheep  bells.  From 
tliis  outfit  they  can  select  a  fairly  correct 
vhord  from  a  musical  scale.  This  would 
include  three,  five  or  eight  bells.  Of 
course  these  bells  would  not  be  tuned  ex¬ 
actly,  but  they  would  be  musical  in  tone, 
and  when  hung  on  a  flock  of  livOy  sheep 
they  would  give  a  very  jdeasant  sound 
from  a  distant  hillside.  It  surely  is  a 
pleasant  thing  to  have  the  sheep  carry  a 
little  music  in  this  way. 


Hogs  in  a  New  England  Pasture 

On  page  408  you  print  a  letter  from 
.T.  M.,  New  .Tersey,  I'elative  to  the  hog 
question  for  Eastern  fai-mers,  and  a  very 
good  article  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler  in 
answer  to  this  letter.  There  is  another 
pha.se  of  this  question  that  seems  to  me 
to  be  worthy  of  attention  that  I  have  not 
seen  brought  out  in  any  di.scussiou,  viz. : 
the  raising  of  hogs  on  our  rough  Eastern 
lauds.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  in 
the  East  very  near  to  the  farm  buildings, 
too  rough  for  cultivation,  generally  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  term  “pasture,”  yet  grow¬ 
ing  so  little  feed  among  the  stones  and 
l)rush  that  10  acres  would  not  feed  a 
cow  through  the  Summer,  and  such  land 
might  well  be  utilized  for  hogs. 

I  have  a  small  farm  in  the  mountains 
of  Vermont,  2,(K)0  feet  above  the  sea. 
Three  years  ago  I  took  ji  corner  of  a  five- 
acre  lot.  rough,  A-ery  stony  iind  overgrown 
with  hardback  and  Avillotvs,  built  a  small 
hoghouse,  fenced  in  about  100  feet  .square 
and  put  in  two  shotes  for  about  three 
months.  They  overturned  lots  of  the 
lirush  and  iiiA’cstigated  the  under  side  of 
every  sttuie  they  could  turn  over.  No  i 
seed  Avas  soAvn  on  this  plot  and  no  more  ( 


get  10  to  12  pounds  of  grain.  Feed  grain 
twice  a  day  with  silage ;  add  1  per  cent 
salt  to  grain  mixture  when  mixing  it  up. 

II.  F.  J. 


Lameness 

Two  years  ago  I  purchased  a  black 
trotting-bred  mare.  Aveight  about  800  lbs., 
sound  in  every  respect.  The  next  March 
I  droA’e  her  about  12  miles  one  cold  day 
.and  stabled  her  at  the  end  of  my  journey. 
rnknoAvn  to  me  the  Avind  poured  in  on 
her  through  cracks  at  the  head  of  the 
stall.  Being  soft  and  not  driven  much 
the  mare  Avas  Aa'ry  Avarm.  After  a  few 
hours  Avhen  I  took  her  from  the  stall 
she  hopped  on  her  right  hind  leg  for  a 
fcAA’’  steps,  then  she  Avas  all  right.  She 
continued  this  hoppiu"  after  standing  for 
.several  months ;  then  I  could  .see  she  was 
gradually  becoming  lame.  I  had  already 
taken  her  to  a  competent  A’cterinarian  and 
he  said  there  Avas  nothing  to  be  done ; 
that  she  Avould  outgroAv  it  in  time.  lie 
said  the  trouble  Avas  in  the  hip.  Last 
Summer  (the  second  Summer  of  her  lame¬ 
ness)  she  Avas  but  slightly  lame,  Avith  no 
severe  attacks,  but  Avhen  cold  Aveather 
i-ame  last  Fall  her  lame  attacks  returned. 
This  Winter  she  does  not  hop  after 
standing  in  her  stall  as  previously.  She 
is*  driven  but  little  in  cold  weather,  not 
more  than  once  a  Aveek  on  the  average. 
She  is  in  fair  flesh,  but  not  in  as  good  con¬ 
dition  as  she  has  been.  She  has  a  very 
long  coat  in  Wintei’,  and  although  she  is 
blanketed  she  is  not  A’^ery  smooth.  1  lately 
had  a  Avolf  tooth  extracted ;  her  teeth 
boated.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
her.  or  do  you  think  she  will  outgroAv  it? 

Ncav  York.  E.  K. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  mare 
has  an  occult  (hidden)  spavin,  and,  if  so, 
chances  of  recovery  are  extremely  poor 
even  if  you  have  the  joint  fired  and  blis¬ 
tered  by  a  qualified  veterinarian,  Avhich  is 
the  usual  treatment  in  such  cases,  and  to 
be  folloAved  by  a  prolonged  rest.  To  test 
for  spavin  have  the  mare  led  out  to  halter. 
Pick  up  the  foot  of  the  affected  hind  leg 
and  lift  the  leg  forward  and  upAvard  to 
tightly  flex  (.slmt)  the  hock  joint.  Hold 
the  leg  up  for  tAA-o  or  three  minutes  and 
have  the  mare  trotted  foi’Avard  the  instant 
you  drop  the  foot.  If  spaA’in  is  present 
the  lameness  Avill  be  far  greater  than  be¬ 
fore  the  test,  and  indeed  the  mare  Avill 
be  likely  to  hold  up  the  foot  for  a  few 
steps  at  starting.  Wolf  teeth  are  harm¬ 
less.  never  affect  the  eyes,  and  need  not 
he  extracted  unless  they  happen  to  inter¬ 
fere  Avith  the  bit  of  the  overhead  check 
line.  A.  s.  A. 
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shotes  until  the  next  .Tune,  Avheu  there 
Avas  Timothy  tAvice  as  high  and  much 
thicker  than  any  haylield  I  had.  Rather 
late  in  the  Spring  of  1917  a  part  of  this 
Avas  fenced  in  and  soavu  Avith  a  “hog  pas¬ 
ture”  mixture.  Rain  prevented  covering 
the  seed  as  I  Avi.shed  to  do  it,  but  it  Avas 
soon  covered  Avith  a  heavy  groAvth  of  peas, 
oats,  spelt,  barley,  vetch,  rai)e.  Soy  heans, 
turnijis,  clovers  and  grasse.s,  that  made  a 
splendid  feed  for  the  hog.s  Avhen  they  Avere 
given  access  to  it.  ! 

The  Avhole  field  is  iioav  ready  to  seed  in 
the  same  Avay  for  this  Spring,  and  I  Avant 
to  add  a  larger  strip  of  the  Avild  land.  I 
believe  New  England  could  groAV  many 
thousand  hogs  on  such  land  at  a  profit, 
and  in  three*  yeais’  time  have  pasture  that 
Avould  carry  five  coavs  that  iioav  Avould  he 
scant  for  one,  and  be  better  Avorth 
per  acre  than  noAV  ,$10.  Our  food  admin¬ 
istration  is  shouting  for  more  pork.  Why 
not  get  busy  and  try  this  plan?  0.  M.  L. 

Windsor  Co.,  Vt. 


Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  suggest  a  proper  feed  for  my 
COAVS?  At  present  I  have  no  silo,  but  ex¬ 
pect  to  build  one  this  Summer  and  the 
next  Winter  will  have  about  40  Holstein 
COAVS  milking.  w.  A.  B. 

Connecticut. 

The  grain  ration  best  adapted  for  your 
COAVS  depends  on  the  kind  of  hay  you  Avill 
haA'e  available.  Feed  the  coaa’S  40  lbs.  of 
corn  silage  daily  in  two  feed.s.  Give  them 
all  the  hay  they  will  clean  up  in  two  or 
three  feeds.  Clover  or  Alfalfa  is  best, 
but  the  amount  of  either  of  these  you  are 


I  April  29 — .Terseys.  Burr  Oak  Farm, 
MorristoAvn.  N.  ,T. 

A  May  2 — .Terseys.  Mount  Kisco,  N,  Y., 
by  Edmond  Butler. 

^  May  6,  7,  8 — Ilolstf'ins.  West  Point, 
Miss.,  by  C.  W.  Ellis,  .Tr.,  Cortland, 
N.  Y.  • 

i  May  14,  15 — Holsteins.  Se(“ond  East¬ 
ern  Breeders’  sale,  Syracus(>.  N.  Y.,  hy 
Lh'erpool  Live  Stock  &  Pedigree  Co., 
l.iverpool,  N.  Y. 

'  May  TO,  17 — Holsteins.  Binniugham, 
N.  Y.,  by  Liven)ool  lave  Stock  «&  Pedi¬ 
gree  Co.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

{  May  18 — Holsteins.  Sydney,  N.  Y., 
hy  the  Tri-Co.  Holstein  Broeder.s’  Asso., 
E.  E.  Risley,  secretary. 

'  May  22 — Holsteins.  Carlisle,  Pa.,  by 
Cumberland  (h>.  Breeders, 
s  May  28 — .Terseys.  Brattlehoro,  A't.,  by 
Pure  Bred  Live  Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brat- 
tleburo,  Vt. 

)  .lune  4,  5 — TIolstein.s.  Brattlel)oro,  Vt., 
hy  IMirelu’cd  lave  Stock  Sales  Co.,  lirat- 
leboro,  A't. 


Better  Than  Whitewash 

“We  did  not  have  to  pro  to  town  for  lime,  wait 
for  it  to  slack  or  strain  it.  We  just  nnixed  the 
Carbola  with  cold  water.  In  less  than  hve  nain- 
utesit  was  ready— and  it  went  through  the  spray¬ 
er  without  any  clogging.  It  went  on  fine  with  the 
brush  too.  The  next  day  it  rains  we  will  use  what 
is  left  to  paint  the  chicken  houses  and  cellars.” 

Carbolakeeps— doenn't  enoil  byetandfng.  Make  your 
stable  sanitary  and  bright,  clean  and  attractive  with 


1-aising  is  doubtless  limited.  Therefore, 
in  figuring  on  a  grain  ration  I  have  fig¬ 
ured  on  the  nse  of  hay  from  mixed  grass¬ 
es.  It  is  hard  to  say  iioav  Avhat  the  most 
economical  grain  ration  Avill  he  next 
Fall.  lloAvever,  the  general  nature  of 
the  ration  must  be  high  protein,  and 
!*;inoe  our  high  protein  feeds  are  limited  in 
numbers  it  Avould  necessarily  be  some¬ 
thing  like  the  folloAAung:  Two  parts  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  one  part  oilmeal,  one  part 
gluten  feed,  one  part  dried  hreAvers’ 
grains  and  tAVO  parts  bran  or  ground  oats. 
Feed  grain  at  rate  of  a  pound  to  about 
four  pounds  of  milk  produced  daily ;  that 
is,  a  cow  giving  40  pounds  of  milk  should 


A  FINELY  POWDERED  mineral  plementcomblnedwHb 
a  »fermicide  20  timea  etrongrer  than  carbolic  acid.  Not 
poisonous  or  caustic.  Used  by  thousands  of  farmers. 

Dries  out  a  Pure  White 

Will  not  blister,  flake  orpeel.  No  odor  to  taint  milk. 
Killa  infectious  disease  sernia,  lice,  mites,  flyeersre.oic. 
10  lbs.  <10  gals.).  $1.00  and  postage. 

20  lbs.  <20  gals.).  $2.00  delivered. 

SO  lbs.  (SO  gals.},  $4.00  delivered. 

Trial  package,  that  covers  260  square  feet,  and  deecrip* 
tive  booklet  for  26c  postpaid. 

Get  some  from  your  dealer*  Jf  he  has  Tionc.  send  your 
order  direct  with  his  name. 


Carbola  Chemical  Company 
7  East  42nd  St.  Dept.  R,  New  York  City 


Solve  Your  Milking  Problem 
and  Save  Hundreds  of  Dollars 

The  answer  is :  Install  a  Sharpies  Milker.  It  takes 
the  place  of  a  hired  man  in  a  20  to  25  cow  dairy 
for  at  least  six  months  of  the  year.  So  much  for 
the  labor  end.  As  to  the  saving:  At  the  lowest, 
your  hired  man  would  cost  $50  a  month,  including 
board.  In  six  months  with  a  Sharpies  Milker 
your  saving  would  be  $300.  It  doesn’t  take  long 
to  pay  for  a  Sharpies  Milker — many  dairymen  do 
it  in  four  to  six  months. 

SHARPLES  MILKER 

The  Only  Milker  with  Positive  Squeeze 

Another  reason  for  Sharpies  superiority  over  hand  milking 
and  other  milking  machines  is  the  positive  upward  squoeze 
of  the  Sharpies  teat  cup— an  exclusive  Sharpies  feature  which 
^efully  massages  the  teats  after  each  suck  and  keeps  them 
in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition.  No  other  miker  can  or  does 
squeeze  or  massage  the  cow’s  teats.  Any  pressure 
test  proves  this.  This  squeeze  or  massage  makes 
Sharpies  the  world's  fastest  milker,  and  increases 
the  milk  flow — fast  milking  always  does. 

Even  a  12-year  old  boy  can  operate  a  Sharpies 
Milker  successfully.  Write  today  to  nearest 
office  for  catalog,  addressing  dept.  12 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sharpies  Suction- feed  Separators— Skim  Clean  At  Any  Speed 
BRANCHES:  Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto 
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Plow  and,Pull 

ITADn  That  4 
Your  Horses  Can 

Nlford$lS5  Quincy,  Ilf. 

"V/fAKES  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  a  Ford  or  most  any 
other  car.  Easily  attached  to  or 
removed  from  the  car  in  thirty 
minutes.  No  holes  to  drill,  no 
springs  to  remove.  Practical, 
Durable,_RelIable. , 

New  FAN  DEVICE  Prev^tsHeatiiig 

Hundreds  WORKING  NOW  for  Satisfied 
and  Enthusiastic  Owners 

Pulls  plows,  harrows,  drills,  mowers,  binders,  hay  loaders, 
road  graders,  Avagons,  trucks,  etc.  Steel  wheels  with  roller 
bearings  and  tires  10  inches  wide,  two  pairs  of  hardened 
yanadium  steel  pinions,  one  for  plowing  and  one  for  haul¬ 
ing  speed.  A  tractor  with  the  reliability  and  durability  of 
the  Ford  car.  Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  catalog. 

It  was  the  ^Ilford  attached  to  Ford  cars  pulling  two  12-inch  plows 
_  running  on  Kerosene,  equipped  with  new  fan  device,  that  m^e  a  most 
^  Buccesaful  demonstration  at  tVemont,  Nebraska. 

T  .  „  PULLFORD  COMPANY.  Box  59 

Telephone  No.  84  x^^l*****  Helghte,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


0  f  ffiinmin  \ 

Saves  Housework 

Stop  filling  and  cleaning  kerosene  lampi. 
Stop  running  a  coal  or  wood  fire  for  summer 
cooking  and  ironing.  Make  your  own  gas 

Liffht  with  Gas  *  SUNLIGHT 
oas  y^cETYLENE  GAS 

Cook  with  Gas  GENERATOR, 

and  patented  night 
supply  hopper,  and  requires  no  outdoor  pit. 
Just  the  thing  for  Farm,  all-year  Home  or 
Summer  Cottage. 

SUNLIGHT  GAS  GENERATOR, 
with  three  burner  gas  stove,  p  ort< 
able  oven,  and  acetylene  gasi 
iron  with  6-ft.  flexible  tubing. 

Better  than  raaoline  or  kerosene.  Cheaper  than  electlicky. 
Cleaner,  handier  and  cooler  tbas  coal  or  wood. 

Sunlight  Gas  Machine  Co. 

68  Summit  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


$150 


The  Gasoline 
Engine  on 
The  Farm 

Bj  XcfloW.  Fnlnan 


Its  OperadoD 
Repair  and 
Uses 


530  Pages.  Nearly 
180  Engravings 


This  is 
the  kind 
of  a  boofe ' 
every  far¬ 
mer  will  ap-^ 
predate  aiid^ 
every  farm' 
home  ought 
have.  Indudes ' 
selecting  the 
most  suitable 
en^ne  for  farm  work,  its  most  conveiUent  and  ef¬ 
ficient  iustallatiou,  with  chapters  ou  troubles,  their 
remedies,  and  how  to  avoid  them.  The  care  and 
management  of  the  farm  tractor  in  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  harvesting  and  road  grading  are  fully  cov¬ 
ered;  also  i)lalu  directions  are  givcu  for  handling  the 
tractor  ou  the  road. 

This  book  will  be  tent  to  any  address  prepaid  lor 
tending  us  Two  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Four 
Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  Yearly 
Subscription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Plant  Them  Now 

Here  is  one  of  the  many  Uargains  we  are  offering : 
Home  Collection  No.  15 
t  R*  I*  Greening  Apple.  1  Northern  Spy  Apple. 


1  Rome  Beauty  Apple* 
1  Lombard  Plum. 


1  Bartlett  Pear.  1  Montmorency  Cherry.  1  Windsor  Cherry.  1  Reine  Claude  Plum. 

^  "•  Hale  Peaches.  10  LARGEST  6-7  It.  XXX  TREES.  Special  Price,  $2.50 

Wo  Kuoranteo^sSiSactlon®'^®®”®"^  TODAY,  and  send  for  our  biit  1918  Catalog.- We  can  ship  your  order  aa  soon  us  received. 

KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  40  Maole  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

3,000  for  delivery  weekly  in  May  at  $4  per  25;  17.50 
per  50;  $14  per  100.  And  3,000  weekly  in  June  at  $3.50 
per  25;  >6.50  per  50;  $12  per  100.  The  Famous  Hamp¬ 
ton  Black  Leghorn  Chick  will  please  and  satish'  J'ou 
and  crow  into  the  best  layer  you  ever  had.  Order 
now  with  cash,  or  25%.  and  get  your  chicks  when  you 
want  them  by  Parcel  Post,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
My  circular  tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn  is  the 
greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth. 
Write  today.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  R.  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

heavy.Iaying  utility  strain;  line  bred  for  the 
last  ten  years  for  egg  production,  late  moulting, 
size  and  vigor.  Day-old  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  for  sale.  Circular  on  request. 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks-  S.C.White  Leghorns 

bred  for  egg  production.  Trap-nest  records  up  to 
272.  Capacity  6,000  chicks  weekly. 
DENSMORE  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3,  Roanoke.  Va 


S.C.Buff  Leghorns 

Winners  at  1917  National  All-Legliorn  Show.  Stock 
or  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  i'irciilars  free. 
Eggs  from  utility  pen,  $1.60  per  15;  $9  per  lOO. 
Walter  V.  Olney,  R.  D.No.  7,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


Siinnv  Crpst's  “Useftil”  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

•■'UIIIIJ  VI  VOS  O  ^  TWBNTICnl  CENTURY  PROPOSITION 

You  will  be  our  customer  because  wo  are  l.>reeding 
to  meet  up-to-date  titility  poultryman's  needs. 
Hatching  eggs  and  day-old  chicks  from  l,6Uil  breed¬ 
ing  hens.  The  farm  of  conservative  claims.  Booklet. 

SUNNY  CREST  FARM,  -  EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  BRED 

English  White  Leghorns  and  Anconas 

Husky  chicks  fromtrap-nested  layers.  Guaranteed 
to  please.  Booking  orders  now.  Also  hatching 
eggs  and  stock.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  Sta.  C,  Box  O,  Columbus,  Ohio 

m  1 1  m/  O  from  Barron-Eglantine  Strain  of 

CHICKS  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

bred  to  lay.  AVy-lIar  Farm,  R.  1,  Denton,  Md. 


My  1900  henlaid  200.56. 
in  January,  1918. 
;  k  s  from  this 

stuck  in  lots  of  .500  or  more,  15c.  Smaller  lots,  17e. 
Cacklemoor  Farm,  Harvey  J.  Couch,  Odessa,  N.  V. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


SUPPLIES 


I  LEGHORNS  I 

KkB", Chicks, Br*odinKHtock<L.^T^  MEAT.  Kverylliliii,'  for 

BEST  LATEHS.  CATALOB  FREE.  TU  V  I'oultry.  BIG  CATALOG  FREE. 
(iEOiUlE  B.  VEKUIB,  »8G  Union  iro.,  OKANI)  IUI’ID.S,  Mil'll. 


Hatching  Eggs 

White  Leghorns.  They  are  mated  both  for  Prolific 
laying  and  Vigor.  We  can  supply  in  any  quantiiy 
at  reasonable  prices.  WEWAPPO  FARM.  Midvale,  N  J. 


HATCHING  EGGS 

Wyckofif  strain  direct.  S.  C.  W.  Leghoms  81  per 
15;  86  per  100.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  New  Fork 


niV  ni  n  PUlfWC  from  grand-laying.  contest-wln- 
UAI-ULU  linruno  „ing  "TOM  BARRON'^W.  Leghoms. 
$15  per  100.  We  sell  yearafter  year  to  the  same  cus¬ 
tomers.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Book  order  NOW. 
Toulouse  geese  eggs,  $2.50  per  6.  WM.  W-  KETCH,  Cohocton,  N.Y. 


PkoftnDAiilLruPorm  S.  C.  AV.  LEGHORNS  are  as 

bnasepoultryrarm  good  as  the  best.  Ban  on- 

Wyckoff  stock.  Free-range  raised.  Day-old  C’hix  and 
Eggs  from  Healthy  Utility  stock.  Catalog  Free. 

F.  M.  DAVIS,  K.  D.  No.  1,  Cinciunatus,  N  Y. 


S.C.  Black  Leghorn  Eggs  w^;ftei  uyer. 

George  K.  Davis,  Queenstown,  Armstrong  Cn.,  Pa. 


S.C.BROWN  LEGHORNS 

Free  range  utility  stock.  Eggs.  $7  per  100.  ( Ihieks, 
SI5  per  100.  Anna  Templeton,  Ulster,  Penn. 


W Grid’s  Champion  Layers  |n'’R  eVt 

FROM  ENGLAND.  BARRON  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pen  1.  Egg  records  from  252  to  284.  Eggs,  Day-Old 
chicks,  six  and  eight  weeks  old  pullets.  Interesting 
catalogue  free.  BROOKFIELD  PBULTRT  FARM.  R.  3,  Versailles,  Ohio 


S  R  Whitpl  RffhnrilB  Oak  Hill  Strain  in  official 
d.U.  nnilOLBgnornS  competition  with  world-lead¬ 
ers  at  leading  contests.  Our  Aim:— The  best  laying 
and  breeding  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns  in  the  world.  Mat¬ 
ing  List  free.  Oak  Hill  Fstate,  Uuioiitowu,  Pa. 


CKir>1ra>IATCHABLE  HATCHING  EGGS. 

Oiuray  j^jartiu’s  White  Wyan- 

dottes.  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks.  S.  C.  Reds,  White 
Leghorns.  Eggs,  $7  per  100.  Chicks.  $15  to  $aO. 
Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS  SSrSg 

and  hatching  egg.s  from  world’s  champion  layers. 
Circular  free.  PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM.  Clayton,  N.Y. 


DAY-OLD-CHIX  LEtlHOItNS 

A  Superior  Strain.  30  years  bred  for  eggi.  Customers  re¬ 
port  60%  aveii-ge  winter  egg  .yield.  180  average  for  year. 
Price  list  on  request.  MILLBROOK  FARM,  Alfrrd  Ststlon,  N.Y. 


25  Best  Breeds  Poultry 

Stock  and  Eggs.  Low  price.  Big 
new  illustrated  circular  Free.  See  it. 
John  £.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Park  &  Tilford 

announce  that  the  Mammoth 
Incubators  of  48,000  Egg  Cap¬ 
acity  are  being  fully  operated 
this  season  at  their 

Laurelton  Farms 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

We  feel  that  in  no  other  way  can  we 
serve  our  country  better  in  helping  to 
win  the  War  than  by  offering  to  our 
customers  and  the  public  at  this  time 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

from  our  strain  of  specially  trapnested 
birds— bred  to  produce  large  market¬ 
able  white  eggs  for  Park  &  Tilford’s 
Stores  in  New  York.  Our  honest 
efforts  to  produce  a  commercially 
profitable  strain  of  White  Leghorns 
have  been  successful. 

Send  Today 

for  Booklet  and  Price  List 

Laurelton  Farms 

Box  R  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

J 


Baby 

Chicks 


S.  C.  IV.  Leghorns 
R.AS.C.R.B,  Reds 
B.  Rocks  j 


pUREBRED. 
*■  Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy- laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 


Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Trade-Mark 

Book 

FREE 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Darrell  Itocks 
R.  1.  Reds 
Wyandottes 

W.  F.  IIILLPOT 
Rox  I  ,  Frenehtown.N.J. 


45%  in  November 

Our  S.C.  REDS  led  first  4  weeks  of  N.  A.ConteslCDela- 
ware  otlicial)  with  45%  production  iigaiust  13o, 
average  for  the  100  pens.  We  breed  hens  foregg-type 
os  dairymen  breed  cows  for  milk.  Our  S.  C.  White 
w  ^  n  /V  wv  mv  gv  are  unmatched.  Pen  “A  ” 
I  rlwHIInIvX  headed  by  son  of  3H-egg 
MJMJ  BA  ”  Awls  LA  lion,  “is"  by  grandsons. 


200  eKV-type,  $10  for  100.  The  best  Is  the  cheapest.  Cataloo. 

HOPEWELL  FARMS,  •  Box  161-R,  Hopewell.  N.  J. 


SingleCombWhiteLeghomsMi; 

YOUNG  AND  BARRON  STRAINS,  WITH  ECO 

RECORDS  UP  TO  274  EGGS  IN  ONE  YEAR. 

3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Inoculated  and  free 
from  lice,  the  finest  lot  I  ever  owned.  Now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  Baby  Chicks,  March  and  April  delivery.  Capa¬ 
city,  10  to  12,000  weekly.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in 
any  Quantity.  Order  w  ell  in  advance  this  year  as  demand 
will  far  exceed  the  supply.  My  Book  “Proliii  in  Poultrir  Kt«p- 
ing  Soind,"  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circulars  free, 
EI>6AK  BRIGGS,  Bor  76,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Mattituck  White  LeghornFarm 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  selected  breeders— one  and  two 
years  old,  on  free  range— the  result  of  Syrs.  trap-nesting 
and  selective  breeding— mated  to  cockerels  bred  from  200 
to  2o2-egg  hens  and  200  to  388-egg  cocks.  We  have  1,800 hens 
of  our  own  breeding.  "We  positively  do  nol  toll  ony  eggs  or  chicks 
which  ore  nol  produced  hy  our  own  stock  on  our  own  farci."  Circular. 
ARTHUR  H.  PENNY,  Box  Y,  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS— EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes 

Gibson  baby  ehicka  are  vigorous  and  livable,  from  trapnested  farm  range,  lieavy  laying 
nocks,  headed  by  iimies  Irom  the  Hocks  producing  the  highest  scorinji  pens  at  the  , 
International  laying  contest.  Hatching  Eggs  from  the  same  matings  guaran¬ 
teed  eighty  i>er  cent  fertile.  Gibson  breeders  are  large,  vigorous  and  will  make 
your  flock  more  productive  and  profltable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
/older  free,  write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Calen  Farms.  Box  1  GO.  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


BABY 

CHIX 


From  a  Heavy  Laying  Strain  of 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  heavy  egg  production,  and  have  record -breaking 
records  for  heavy  winter  laying.  Average, 47%  during  winter  inonths.  Prizes 
won  wherever  shown.  LARGE  CAPACITY 


■ 

I 


enables  me  to  ship  all  orders  promptly  and  you  get  the  chicks  when  you 
want  them.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Do  not  place  an  order  for  chicks  elsewhere  before  sending 
for  our  catalog.  Baby  Chicks,  $7.50  per  50;  $14  per  100;  $125  per  1,000. 

HATCHING  KGG.S— $3.50  per  50;  $6  per  100;  $.50  per  1,000.  Also  furnish  cliicks  for  broilers. 
A  few  choice  cock  birds  for  sale.  Send  for  our  catalog. 

LOCUST  CORNER  POULTRY  FARM  Archer  W.  Davix,  Prop.  MOUNT  SINAI.  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  Vineland,  N.  J.,  egg-laying  contest 
is  now  in  its  second  year.  The  same  hens 
which  were  reported  last  year  are  being 
tested  for  their  two-year-old  form.  Below 
is  given  the  record  of  the  full  pullet  year, 
the  record  for  the  current  week  ending 
April  30,  and  the  full  record  for  this 
year.  Do  not  confuse  these  records  with 
the  Connecticut  tigures,  for  that  is  a  pul¬ 
let  contest. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


1st  yr.  Week  Total 


Oarret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

1956 

46 

611 

Thomus  Henry,  Pn . 

1,548 

44 

498 

Otto  C.  Luhrs,  N.  J....  . 

1474 

47 

4.57 

C.  N.  MyerB,  Pa . 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . . 

1689 

41 

615 

1443 

41 

624 

Overlook  Farm,  N..1 . 

1199 

59 

540 

George  O.  Ward.  Me . 

14;)9 

.50 

516 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  1 . 

1867 

37 

407 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
Olioster  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

ROCKS 

16.35 

48 

38.3 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm.,Mass. 

1985 

44 

442 

Edward  E.  Murray.  N.  Y . 

1.573 

42 

396 

Victor  S.  Reichenbach,  Pa . 

io:(8 

35 

298 

Overlook  Farm.  N.  J . 

1662 

38 

502 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm  N.  J  .. 

1214 

40 

386 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J.. 
T.  .1.  Enslin,  N.  J . 

1447 

44 

424 

1.302 

33 

561 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J . 

18.54 

38 

541 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
Tliomas  Coates.  N.V .  1445 

39 

451 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

1412 

32 

437 

Tliomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1322 

43 

514 

Gablewood  I'oultry  Farm,  X.  J. 

1598 

40 

598 

Lusscroft  Farm,  X.  J . 

E.  C.  Moore,  X.  .1 . 

1761 

43 

498 

1485 

41 

448 

T.  H.  Matleson  &  Son.  If.  J . 

1410 

33 

3.5.3 

.Sunnybrook  Farm,  X.  J . 

11.  S.  Tuthill.  X.  J . 

1469 

33 

677 

1721 

41 

6T8 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 
Lake  Farm,  R.  1 .  1513 

39 

.57.3 

Sunnybrook  Farm.  X.  ,T  . 

148.1 

35 

444 

Wllburtiia  Poultry  Farm,  X.. I. 

12;5:( 

41 

379 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 
Clark  ami  Howland,  Vt .  1591 

38 

,322 

W,  1’.  liaiiig,  X.  J . 

8!t7 

39 

,367 

Mrs  1'.  B.  Elliott  X.  J . 

1279 

35 

476 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  X.  J... 

1.5‘.>2 

.39 

403 

H.  tv.  Collingwood,  X.J . 

1425 

42 

531 

'riiomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

1410 

44 

.5.56 

Ktjon  I’onitry  Farm,  X.  .1 . 

1479 

41 

372 

Tliomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1522 

39 

469 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  X.  J . 

16:t.5 

42 

.569 

1966 

29 

604 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa.... 

1082 

18 

413 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Avaion  Farms,  Conn .  1937 

53 

.394 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

1843 

53 

003 

Will  Barron,  England . 

Belie  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  X.  .1.. 

2053 

63 

.521 

1425 

46 

.351 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  X.  Y . 

1698 

.54 

540 

Cloverlawu  Farm,  X.  J . 

1734 

40 

494 

W.  J.  Cocking.  X.  J . 

1674 

.52 

468 

Jos.  11,  Colien,  X.  .1 . 

17:10 

52 

479 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  X.  J . 

1649 

52 

473 

Clias.  Daval,  Jr.,  X.J . 

1728 

47 

462 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Dopue,  X.J . 

1714 

60 

374 

R.  F.  &  it.  A.  Earle,  X.J . 

1.595 

48 

:{.59 

Harry  G.  Gardiner.  N.  .1 . 

1772 

52 

48:1 

C.  S.  Greene,  X.J . 

1772 

.50 

4.58 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

1742 

50 

415 

B.  Frank  Griinzig.  X.J . 

1 277 

4.3 

320 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

1622 

49 

4.33 

Ricliard  Heine,  X.  J . 

1527 

53 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Oliio - 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn - 

1616 

46 

34.3 

1774 

38 

424 

Hiliview  Farm,  Mo . 

1436 

39 

428 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm.,  Mass. 

2114 

47 

494 

Piiiebeacli  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

1412 

.50 

345 

James  F.  Harrington,  X.J . 

1719 

48 

579 

John  B.  Lauder,  X.  J . 

1851 

51 

033 

Ijaywell  I'oultry  Farm,  Conn. .. 

1867 

39 

429 

Fred  J.  Matiiews,  X.J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Faiin,  X.  J . 

17.55 

49 

on 

1612 

63 

4.30 

Merry tlionglit  Farm,  Conn . 

1673 

52 

375 

1843 

49 

39il 

Samuel  Xiece  &  Son,  X.  J . 

1851 

47 

430 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

1635 

47 

427 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1117 

.58 

.570 

Oakland  Farm,  X.  J . 

16;5;5 

54 

:319 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

1;526 

51 

376 

P.  G.  I'latt.Pa . 

217:i 

57 

499 

Riverside  Egg  Farm.  X.  Y . .» 

1815 

49 

4.36 

Josepli  11.  Halstou,  X.J . 

1614 

45 

429 

Sliadowbrook  Farm.  Conn . 

Sloan's  Egg  Farm,  X.J . 

1620 

51 

3.5!! 

l(k>6 

61 

442 

Pinehurst  I'oultry  Farm,  Pa - 

1884 

54 

4.55 

Herman  F.  Sender,  X.  J . 

1802 

54 

424 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

1716 

50 

386 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  X.J . 

13.53 

44 

354 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

1312 

.50 

464 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J . 

1702 

48 

495 

Training  School,  X.J . 

1.5.35 

49 

350 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  X.  J . 

2212 

.56 

383 

Shurts  and  Voogtlen,  X.  J  . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

2115 

40 

3.50 

1883 

38 

607 

White  House  Poultry  Fm..  N.  >1 . 

1489 

48 

505 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

lit.59 

54 

569 

Willanna  Farm,  X.J . 

1915 

54 

428 

Woodland  Farms.  X.J . 

1896 

55 

027 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 
H.  G.  Ricliardson.  X.  J .  1448 

50 

398 

Romy  Singer,  X.J . 

1137 

47 

415 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J . 

1407 

00 

458 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 
A,  E.  Hampton,  X.J .  1746 

65 

487 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

1758 

63 

441 

Sunny  Acres,  X.J . 

1754 

63 

410 

■ 

Totals . 

161875  1567 

45608 

Arsenate  Spray  in  Poultry  Run 

If  I  .spr:i.v  poach  trees  iii  my  heuyai-d 
where  tliere  i.s  green  oats,  with  arsenate 
of  le;ul.  for  Codling  moth,  would  it  poison 
my  little  chicksV  J.  A. 

Connectieut. 

There  is  something  wrong  about  this, 
for  tlie  Codling  worm  works  on  apples. 
It  would  not  pay  to  spray  the  peach  trees 
against  this  worm.  Witli  these  little 
chicks  running  on  green  o:its  we  think 
there  would  he  danger  from  the  poison 
spray.  If  we  used  it  at  :ill  we  should 
keej)  these  chicks  out  for  at  least  a  week 
after  spraying. 


‘•.\ke  all  your  family  observing  the 
meatless  d:iy  nowV”  “Yes.  all  except 
Carlo.  We  can’t  make  him  realize  that 
he  mustn't  bite  strangers  on  Tuesdays.” 
— Baltimore  \  mericain. 


KEEPS  DOWN  CHICK -DEATHS 
BRINGS  UP  CHICK -PROFITS 


THE  H-O  CO„  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Members  U-  S.  Food  Administration,  License  No.  G  f  2,996 


John  J.Campbell.  Eattern  Sale  Agent. »  Hartford,  Coma 


Knight’s  Laying  Strain 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Pen  20  at  Storrs  6th  contest  laid  2.265  eggs— the  highest 
record  ever  made  by  a  pen  of  10  hens.  Pen  20  at  Storm 
6th  contest  won  1st  prize  in  the  Wyandotte  class,  laying 
1,855  eggs.  Pen  20  at  Storrs  present  contest  is  the  leading 
pen  and  bird  No.  195  is  the  leading  individual.  She  haa 
laid  93  egg.s  in  16  weeks.  All  male  birds  used  in  breeding 
are  L'Oin  hens  with  records  of  247,  270,  281,  264,  and  300. 
Eggs  very  reasonable.  Guaranteed  76%  fertile. 

O.  G.  Knight,  -  Bridgreton,  K.  I. 

White  WyandottessTTRAir 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  this  world’s  famous  stand' 
ard-hred  utility  strain  from  vei-y  choice  farm  range 
breeders  at  $10  per  100— $6  per  50— $2  per  15.  As  the 
supply  is  less  than  the  demand  place  your  order  at 
once.  C.  B.  UNOERHILL,*'  Old  Orchard  Farm,*'  Poughkeepsie.  N.  T- 


Barron  W.  Wyandottes 

We  have  a  pen  of  22  pullets  .and  3  cockerels  raised 
from  a  pen  of  Tom  Biirron’s  highest  pedigreed  Wy- 
andottes,  imported  from  him  January,  1917.  l^rice, 
8100.  (iockerels,  same  stock,  85  each. 

THE  DELAWARE  EHG  FARM.  Mii.FORi).  Deu. 


BarrGn’s  White  W^ yandGttes 

females  imported  direct;  males  dams,  272  to  283-egg 
records;  hens  with  255  to  273-egg  lecords.  Males, 
females,  and  eggs  for  sale.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 


ilhllpWvanrinHfiFiririS  'igoious  _far 


■ni  ‘‘  Ra- 


Martin’s  White  Wyaiidottos.Cook’s  Buff 
“to  &  V  Orpingtons,  Sheppard’s  Anconas,  $2  for 
16.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Brown  and  White  I.eghor'ns, 
Indian  Runner  Ducks,  Pearl  Oiiineas.  $1.60  for  15.  White 
Holland  turkey  eggs,  35c  each.  Mn.  FRXNK  JOHNSON, Louita.Vi. 


EGGS  FOR  SALE  WYANDOTO^^GGS 

finecolor;  doublecoinh;  free  range;  $6  per  100  eggs; 

$1  for  15.  CHAS.  I.  MILLER.  R.  F.  D  No.  1.  Hudson.  N.  Y. 


White  Rock  Eggs^sTraT?* 

Both  show  and  utility  stock,  price  ranging  from  $2 
to  $3  per  15.  Also  Buff  and  White  Cochin  Bantam.s 
of  prize-winning  stock.  Eggs.  15 — $1.50;  30— $2.50 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  YARDS.  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


TTSgrgpst-**  Perfection  '*  Barred  Rocks 

These  bmis  are  mated  to  produce  best  results.  Exhibition 
quality,  $4  for  16  eggs.  3  settings,  $  10.  Utility,  $3  for  15 
eggs;  $10  for  100.  line  mature  bird  from  either  setting 
worth  more  than  coat  of  entire  setting  I’rice  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  -  l>r.  IIAYMAN,  Uoylcetown.  !’•. 


Imperial  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks  MraTaT.^ 

Eggs:  15— $3;  30— $5;  100— $15.  AlsoParkes  lieavy- 
laying  strain  crossed  witli  Thonipson’s  at  aliove 
prices.  I.  H.  HACOUN,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Amohat  Farms 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  prize  winningheavy  layingWhlteWyandottes, 
8.  C.  R.  1.  lieds,  and  8.  C.  White  Leghorns.  In  hot 
competition  they  won  13fii-st,  8 second,  l  third,  2  fourth. 
6  special  and  sil  ver  cup.  Pricei  reasonable,  quality  contlilere4 

MAMAKONKCK.  N.  Y. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

2.50,000  for  1918.  $10  per  100  and  up.  Pure  bred. 
Hatched  right.  Strong  guarantee.  10  leading  varie¬ 
ties.  Hatching  eggs.  Big  brooder  offer.  Western 
Branch,  Augusta.  Kan.  Free  catalog.  .Stampsappreciated. 

HUBER’S  REUABLE  HATCHERY,  334  W.  Fremont  Street,  Fosloria,  0. 


Buff  Orpingtons  1*a“y\^n'”g'SS 

Hatching  eggs.  $2  per  setting;  $12  per  lOO.AIso 
Buff  Orpington  Ducks,  pure  white  eggs.  Prices 
same  Mrs.  F.  K.  M  AllTIN,  Hatfield,  Penna. 


XXfttolixl  zTg; 

S.  c.  K.  I.  K  K  D  S  f  $8.00  per  100 

MUSCOVY  DUCKS  <  ti  gn 
PKAKL  GUINEAS  I  $1. 50  per  setting 
CONSOLIDATED  EAKMS,  SOMERVILLE,  N  J. 

Baby  Chix — Hatching  Eggs — Breeders 

White  Wyandottes,  H.  I.  Hedi,  Barred  Rocks.  Lisht  and  Dark  Ilraliniaa, 
S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  LexhoriiH.  Utility  and  show  quality. 
CataloB  five.  Kivkbuai.k  I'otii.TKV  Fabm,  Box  165,  Kivardale,  N.  J. 

Paradise  Breeden  oI  Hta>y  Laying  poultry.  Trap  Nitlod 
aaili  -raw  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

OULTRT  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

FARM  buff  ply.  rocks,  200-E«:b  strain 

Dar-Old  Chicka.  Hatchinpr  Ekka  and  Stock  for 
Sale.  Our  1918  Circular  Free.  Box  B  PARADISE.  PA. 

STRAIN.  Thompson 
Dauy  LniCKS  c-oes  Barred  Rocks  ®  15c.  Heavy 
utility  R.  I.  Reds  ®  15c.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn.  Danish 
cross,  also  English  @  13  to  15c.  Place  orders  now  to 
instire  prompt  delivery. 

Maples  White  Leghorn  Farm,  R.F.O.,  Telford,  Pa. 


TIFFANY’S 

Superior 

CHICKS 


SILVER  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN- 
OOHES.  REDS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  BAR 
RON'S  LEGHORNS,  PEKIN  AND  ROUEN 
DUCKLINGS.  A  Id  ham  Poultry 
Farm,  R.  34,  Phoeuixville,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Imp.  Pekin  Duck  Elggs 

for  hatching.  One  pen  SItVEK  CiMPINES  at  a  bargain. 
ilAPI-E  COVE  FARM,  R.  2,  ATHENS,  PA 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  ot  dissatisfaction. 
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DOGS 


Airedales  and  Collies  « 

But)s.  crown  docs,  and  lirood  matrons.  Large  in- 
Ktriictive  list.  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON.  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

For  Sale-Farm-Raised  Purebred  Airedale  Puppies 

born  .Tannary  26,  S10  to  S15.  Fomale,  $8;  female,  10 
months,  $10.  Albert  Mewton,  Dummerston,  Vermont 

ForSale-r.^^*'i?!.^'^ Castraied  Male  ^ViT 

Price,  t.50.  Peter  J.  Wagner,  North  Branch, Sullivan  Co..N.Y. 

I>a>c1  Bitch  in  whelp.  Fine, 

fearless,  intelligent 
companion  and  watch  dog.  $35.  Also  male,  $20. 
Both  two  years  old.  EOW.  ELIASON,  North  Haven.  Conn. 


:on  SALE.  PAIU  AIItEItALES.  Army  Saddle.  Price 
$10.  H,  r.  SEIVF.HT,  !?9  Fast  Center  9t,,  Hahonor  City,  Fa. 


c 


POULTRY 


Belgian  Hares 


SI  AM, FT  STEI.NKR,  Crittenden,  N.T. 


BarronHatchingEggs 

pedigreed  imported  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
in  the  United  States.  Also  White  Wyandotte  Cock¬ 
erels  from  Barron’s  highest  pedigreed  stock.  Write 
for  prices.  THE  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM.  Milford.  Delaware 

/^¥jf  ^1^  d  Barred  Rocks  on  Free  Range.  Par- 
cel  Post  Service.  Booklet  Free. 

Keliable  Hatchery,  Box  12,  R-2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ROSE 


The  old  reliable  winter  layer.s. 


CO  HR  Brown  Leghorns  Guaranteed  eggs  from  our  prize 

winning  strain,  $2  par  15.  HKCSII  A  SON,  .Rlltnn,  T,Tmoii« 

White  Ujhorn  Pullets  ’{:1S 

FOREST  FARM,  -  Rockaway,  N.  .1. 

Vigorous,  Heavy-LayingYearlingLeghornHens 

Ferris  strain,  at  $2,50  each.  Cocks  same  age,  $3.50. 
Pen  of  fix.  with  cock,  $1.5.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back.  E.  J.  Steger,  Grottoes.Virginia 

Barron  200- Egg  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Unnsnally  large  white  hatching  eggs  a  specialty  at 
FIVE  DOLLARS  PER  HUNDRED.  Hem  laid  75  and  more 
eggs  during  three  coldest  months.  Bred  from  Mi.s- 
aouri  contest  winners.  All  guaranteed. 

NELSON  DEWEY,  .  Mlddleport,  N.  Y. 

Barron  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

$1  pur  1.3.  l>  per  100  prepaid-  Wm.  D.  Stidtl,  Itrawlarry  Ridgt.  Pa. 

S.  C.  W.  Ijeghorns,  11c.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Circular  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa 

Sf»  I  Prize  winners;  none  better. 

■  U.  UrOWnLOgnOrnS  Light  and  Dark  matings.  Eggs, 
12.50  per  16.  C.  J.  SHEL.MIDINE,  Lorraine,  New  York 


CHICKS 


M 


OTTLED  ANCONAS.  Blue  Bell  strain.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  $1.10— 16;  $.'>..50—100.  GEO.  K.  SQWDISH,  Eaptranea,  N.T. 


M.  Bronz.e.  B.  Red,  Narragansett  and  W. 
Holland  turkeys  W  per  12.  B.  P.  Rocks 
.  Red  chickens,  $1.26  per  16.  All  eggs  prepaid. 
Orders  filled  promptly.  Eaitern  Ohia  Paaltry  Earn.  Beallsville,  0. 


Egg8-Egg8 

aiKl  S.  C.  iT.  1. 1 


I  aolif  ONLY.  Fifteenth  year.  ,Se- 

L.ignt  rSrabmas  jeded  Eggs-settings-$i.50: 
50-$4.50;  100— $8.  Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk.  Conn. 


White  Rocks 

each.  A.  8COF 


FISHEL  DIRECT,  Selected  yearling 
).  Chick 


20c 


$2  per  16;  $9  per  100.  Chicks' 
Orceii  linven.  New  York 


WHITE  WYANDOHE  CHIX  $20 

l£  I  V  E  K  8  I  D  E  F  A  K  .M,  W  A  U  R  E  N  ,  .M  ASS, 

Rhode  Island  Whites^fJ,"*’ b 

Eggs  from  pen  of  famous  layers.  Mid-winter  records 
23  to  28  eggs  in  30  days.  $2  per  15.  0. G.L. Lewis,  Paoli,  Pa. 

For  Sale-BronzeTurkey  Eggs 

fifty  cents  each.  G.  B.  BARTHDLDMEW,  Sheffield,  Mass. 

Gilbert  Farm  School  ‘laORNS*.^  E  ^^*s  * 

day-old  chicks,  custom  hatching.  Georgetown,  Conn. 

•  I  FROM  SKLKCTKD  HEAVY-LAYING  HENS 
l-||||t|rQ  “Reeal”  While  W’raiidottea,  May  delivery  -2Ue  each 
Barred  Roel*  “  “  IHe  eaeli 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopawell  Jet..  N.Y. 

Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  eVgs,‘®’.  “#2*per  irl! 

Shropshire  Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE;  Gki’TYsbvrij,  Pa. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Eggs  for  Hatching  13.“  i": 

duire  E.T.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Orangeburg,  N.Y.  Tel.Piermonl  337 
Guinea  and  Turkey  Eggs  Large  catalog  free. 

Write  today  for  yours.  EUWl.N  a.  60UDFK,  Telford,  Pa. 

Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs  H«riiing 

so  Cents  Eachi  Egg  Record  Flock  Genesee,  Pa. 

Brilliant  Strain  of  Choice  Barred  Rocks  eggf^r 

hatching,  $8  per  100.  H.  C.  HAND.  AmagaNsett,  New  York 

Knna  anriPklolo  from  Utility  Bred  White  Plymouth 
eggs  anauniCKG  a„<j  white  Leghorns.  Send 

for  circular.  Oakwood  Farm,  Yaphank,  1.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FffiTitfnrHAtchinfr  Silver  Campines.  White  Wyaii- 
tgga  lOr  naicning  silver  Medal  at  Provi- 

dence.  Cockerels  for  sale.  Sbcrmis  tUck  Farm.  Narrisviilt,  R.  I. 

White  Chinese  Goose  Eggs  “nrlng  May*! 

HEO.  £.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Farm,  HoweUs,  N.  Y. 

Choice  Lot  of  White  Holland  Turkeys  L*!* 

Eggs,  35o.  each.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

PARTRIDGE  R  O  C  K  S  value/rhe  fa 
mous  Regal-Dorcas  and  .Vmerican  Beauty  Strains.  Eggs, 
$2,  $3  per  16;  $9  per  100.  Day-old  chicks  20c  each.  Cbixand 
eggs  shipped  prepaid;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular. 
OWM.INU  FARM,  Box  497,  HO.  IIAHHONU,  N.  V. 


E  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


THE  HENYARD 


Soft-shelled  Eggs 

I  have  71  birds,  all  last  ypiir’.s  pullets, 
except  seven  old  hens  kept  over  for  sitters 
this  Spring.  I  feed  wheat  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  again  at  noon,  with  some’  whole 
oats  oeca.sionally  thrown  in  the  litter  to 
keep  them  busy.  At  night  they  have 
whole  corn,  and  at  all  times  the  laying 
mash  advised  by  ^I.  K.  I). ;  !ilw;iys  an 
abundance  of  clean  ivater,  oyster  shell, 
grit  and  charcoal.  Each  day  during  the 
\yinter  they  had  a  moderate  amount  of 
either  chopped  mangel  or  sprouted  oats. 
They  laid  steadily  from  the  2(!th  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  Lately  I  have  had  two  or  three 
soft-shelled  eggs  ,a  week  and  lost  one 
tine  bird  which  had  an  egg  broken  in  the 
oviduct  and  was  not  able  to  expel  it.  f’:in 
anything  be  done  to  remedy  this  condi¬ 
tion,  or  would  it  be  best  to  try  to  )>ick 
out  the  ones  which  lay  soft  shells  and 
kill  them?  If  such  a  one  dies  after  an 
egg  is  broken  in  the  oviduct  is  it  tit  foi- 
food?  Shall  I  keep  on  feeding  the  laying 
mash  .all  the  Spring  and  Summer?  ^[y 
chickens  are  yarded.  Is  crushed  gr.-inite 
a  safe  grit  to  give  chicken.s,  especially 
baby  chicks?  Af.  a.  V. 

It  is  not  strange  that  he.-ivy-laying  pul¬ 
lets.  kept  under  the  somewhat  unnatural 
conditions  of  the  modern  jionltry  yiird, 
should  occasionally  develoji  disorders  of 
the  egg-producing  organs,  such  as  those 
that  manifest  themselves  by  .soft-shelled 
eggs,  inability  to  extrude  eggs,  etc.  These 
conditions  could  probiihly  he  avoided  by 
allowing  the  fowls  to  live  more  as  their 
wild  ancestors  did,  but  it  wouldn't  he 
prolitiihle  and  we  would  hotter  lose  a 
hen  occasionally.  I  shouldn't  kill  a  good 
pullet  that  was  laying  soft-shelled  eggs, 
liowevi-r.  Remove  her  from  the  dock,  give 
her  more  liberty  and  feed  her  lightly  for 
a  time;  perhaps  she  can  come  hack. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  meat  of  hens 
that  have  died  from  natural  causes  is  un¬ 
wholesome,  hut  our  instincts  rather  revolt 
at  eating  the  flesh  of  animals  that  have 
died  from  any  cause  other  than  the  ax. 
The  mash  fed  in  Summ<‘r  does  not  need 
to  he  materially  ditferent  from  that  nsecl 
in  the  Winter.  Some  authorities  leave 
out  a  part  of  the  more  fattening  foods, 
like  corn  and  buckwheat,  and  replace 
thein  with  wheat  products  or  similar 
grains  richer  in  protein.  I  suspect,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  is  iin  efl'ort  to  be  scientific 
rather  than  a  concession  to  any  demon¬ 
strated  need.  Crushed  granite  makes  ex¬ 
cellent  grit,  and  is  suited  to  little  chi<*ks 
if  crushed  fine  enough.  If  you  have  clover 
or  Alfalfa  hay,  give  your  yarded  hens  a 
forkful  in  their  liouse  every  day.  This  is 
a  good  tonic,  blood  purifier,  kidm-y  and 
liver  remed.v  and  hair  rt‘.stoi-(>r  for  any 
flock.  M.  IL  1). 


Management  of  Large  Flock 

What  approximate  number  of  husliels 
of  wheat  and  corn  resiiectively,  and  num¬ 
ber  of  liounds  of  ordinar.v  di-y  ni:isli  :n-(' 
required  to  feed  a  flock  of  1,000  standiird 
bred  White  Leghorn  hens  for  12  months? 
I  low  many  dozen.s  of  eggs  could  rt'ason- 
ably  he  expected  in  12  months  fi'om  1.000 
White  Leghorn  hens  of  standaril  immmer- 
eial  breed  in  their  .second  laying  year? 
What  is  the  greatest  number  of  laying 
bens  that  one  str<mg,  husky  young  man 
of  industrious  disposition  and  proper  in¬ 
terest  in  the  flock  could  give  proper  care 
to,  including  the  gathering  of  the  eggs? 

PeniLsylvania.  M.  5V. 

In  the  fourth  annual  laying  contest  at 
Storrs  it  was  found  that  1,000  hens.  400 
of  them  lieing  Leghorns,  consumed  a  little 
over  21  tons  of  grain  and  20  tons  of  dr.v 
ina.sli  during  the  year.  If  the  fowls  Imd 
all  been  Lt-ghorns  the  food  consumption 
would  not  have  been  quite  as  great,  hut 
tin*  above  figures  are  not  far  out  of  the 
w.-iy  for  an.v  flock  of  that  size. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  could  "reason¬ 
ably"  he  expec-ted  from  any  flock  of  hens. 
The  Leghorns  in  the  above-mentioned  con- 
te.st.  the  very  select  of  the  select,  aver¬ 
aged  l.‘{  1,0  doz.  each.  I  should  con.sider 
nine  to  ten  dozen  each  a  more  reasoiiiibh* 
exiicctation  for  the  iiverage  good  layers  of 
that  breed,  and  that,  of  course,  could 
not  he  assured.  So  much  depends  upon 
what  is  included  in  the  care  of  a  flock 
thiit  your  third  question  is  also  har<l  to 
give  a  rational  answer  to.  Probably  this 
"hu.sky  young  man”  would  find  his  time 
well  filled  Avith  necessiiry  duties  if  he 
attemiited  to  wire  for  a  flock  of  1.000 
layers  and  to  maintain  that  number:  that, 
at  least,  seems  suftiidently  aspiring  to  me. 
TTnfortuiuitel.v,  the  “gathering  of  the  eggs” 
is  not  one  of  the  major  chores  on  the 
average  poultry  farm.  M.  B.  D. 


Preserving  Fertile  Eggs 

I  have  just  read  an  article  on  page  r)12 
on  ‘‘Home  Preservation  of  Eggs,”  by 
Ralston  B.  ILinnas,  in  whi(-h  lie  states 
that  only  infertile  eggs  should  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  We  Imve  a  itoultry 
farm,  hut  init  down  eggs  each  year  for 
use  when  eggs  are  high.  Two  years  ago. 
iis  an  experiment,  we  put  into  the  water 
glass  some  eggs  from  oui'  breeding  pen, 
marking  each  one.  The  rest  of  the  eggs 
were  infertile.  The  fertile  eggs  were  not 
used  until  well  into  the  Winter,  and  I 
(-ould  see  no  ditlereuce  between,  them  and 
the  infertile  ones,  l.ast  Spring  we  jiaid 
no  attention  to  whether  the  eggs  were  fer¬ 
tile  or  not,  and  of  the  15  dozen  imt  down 
not  one  had  to  be  throAvn  away. 

Connecticut.  MK.S  MILTON  E.  FISH. 


50,000  KERR’S  CHICKS 


Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post  at  Cut  Prices 


Ready  for  Shipment  May  2nd  and  May  9th 


S.  C.  White  LeKhorne  . 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds  .  . 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 


•I.l  Chicks 

60  Chicks 

$4.00 

$7.00 

5.00 

8.00 

6.00 

8.00 

6.00 

11.00 

100  Chicks 
$12.00 
15.00 
16. 00 
20.00 


Terms  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  O.  D.,  but  will  ftuarantoe  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  fir.-it-class 
condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charec. 

These  chicks  are  from  healthy,  vigorous,  pure-bred  stock,  the  kind  that  will  produce  eggs  and  plenty  of  them. 
To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now.  Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  No.  4. 


THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY 

12,000  CHICKS— APRIL  30th-MAY  1st  DELIVERIES 

We  are  oflferinB  you  the  rarest  opportunity  of  the  season.  Strictly 
thoroughbred  chicks  at  the  price  of  common  mongrels.  We  positively 
guarantee  our  chicks  to  be  equal  to  any  on  tlie  market  of  their  ki.;d.  Our 
large  egg  capacity  and  business  principles  allow  our  customers  high 
Uuality  of  Thoroughbred  chicks  at  Rock-Bottom  prices.  We  guarantee 
full  count  of  live  chicks  upon  arrival. 

100  CIIK'K.S  60  CHU'K.S  25  CITICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.50  $6.50  $3.75 

R.  C.  Reds .  14.50  7.50  4.50 

Barred  Rocks .  14.50  7.50  4.50 

White  Wyandottes .  17.00  8.50  5.00 


Special  Prkes  on  lots  of  500  chicks  and  more.  Send  for  new  catalog— it's  FREE  It  anyone. 

Include  26e.  per  100  chicks;  20c.  per.  60;  anil  16c.  per  25  for  Parcel  Post.  Add  10c. 
more  or  send  a  Special  Delivery  stamp,  as  chicks  5vill  reach  you  as  soon  ns  mail 
and  in  fine  condition. 

EMMERT  R.  WILSON.  Stockton  Hatchery.  STOCKTON.  N.  J. 


NOTE  THE  BIG  REDUCTION 

100,000  Rosemont  Pure  Bred  Baby  Chicks 

Heady  for  delivery  Ai>ril  20,  .30  ;  May  1,  2,  and  every  week  throughout  tlio  mouth  of  May 
AT  THE  FOLLOWING  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES  lOO  50  as 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  ((lia.OO  iflll.aS  $K.75 

Itiiir  Brown  Leghorns,  Iturrcd  Rocks,  S.  C.  A;  It.  C.  R.  I,  Reds  14,00  7.00  4.00 

M'hite  WyundottCM  iind  White  Rocks .  17.00  0.00  5.00 

REOUOEO  FRO.n  REGULAR  PRICES  OF  $17  TO  «<aa  PER  100 
ROSEMONT  PUKE  BKED  B.\BY  OHICK.S  have  a  national  reputation  for  vitality  and 
early  maturing  qualities.  They  lire  not  JUST  GOOD,  BUT  THE  REST. 

THIS  IS  YOUR  OPT’OHTUNITY  TO  GET  DUALITY  CHICKS  WITH  A  GUAILVNTEE 
OP  SAFE  DELIVERY,  FUEL  COUNT  AND  SATISFACTION.  PREPAID  BY  PARCEL  I’OST 
(if  any  liead  upon  arrival,  will  replace  tlicm  free  of  clinrge  or  refund  your  money.) 

Don’t  delay,  order  at  once.  Send  money  order,  express  order  or  clieck. 

INSURE  SUCCESS.  Write  for  a  copy  of  our  big  catalogue.  IT'S  FREE. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

ROSEMONT,  N.  .r.  Box  500 


272  278 


Buck’s  Barred  Rocks 

Win  at  Vineland 

PEN  No.  I,  hml  ami  ovviiod  by  us,  won  third  annual 
variety  sweepstakes,  and  was  first  in  tlu'ir  class; 
also  hens  Xos.  17  tind  1!)  finished  fifth  and  sixth, 
against  l.OOO  competitors,  being  the  two  high  Rarrecl 
Rock  birds,  laying  272  and  278  eggs  respectively. 

Hatching  Eggs  from  sisters  to  these  birds,  $4.00  per  15 ;  $20.00  per  100 
Hatching  Eggs  from  yearlings,  same  strain,  $3.00  per  15 ;  $15.00  per  100 

{Nothing  sold  but  what  we  raise  on  our  own  farm.  No  baby  chicks. ) 

GARRET  W.  BUCK,  Colts  Neck,  N.  J. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  comba  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Pall 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders,  Mated  to  ricli  Ma¬ 
hogany  colored  intiles.  K^s,  $2  for  15;  $5.50 
for  50;  SIO  for  lOO.  Widte  for  circular. 

It.  <JL’.VCKKNltUSH,  Box  500,  Darien,  Conn. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  bremfing! 

tieavy  fall  and  winter  layers,  have  produceil  a 
str.ain  of  iitility  birds,  we  honestly  believe  second 
to  none.  Eggs  ;  $2  for  15  ;  $5.50  for  50  ;  $10  for  100. 
Reynolds  Poultry  F'ariu,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn, 


S-  O- 


I- 


Vibert  2;U  to  261-egg  strain.  6  hens  and  cockerel  for  $15. 
Eggs,  $2.50  per  1.6;  $8  per  100.  Chicks,  $26  per  100. 

ANNA  M.  .TONES,  -  CraryvIlle,  N.  Y. 

S.C.Rhodel5landRed»5J;Vi^",r.hJw“; 

two  consecutive  years.  High-gratle  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  iiatching.  Send  for  circular. 

MAPLECKOFT  FARMS,  Box  R.  Pawliug.N.  Y. 

HATCHING  EGGSJ'S'™;; 

Trapnested  stock.  Viliert’sS.C.Reds — Barron’s  S.O. 
Leghorns  and  Wliite  Wyandottes.  Place  your  orders 
now.  Overbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Marlborough-on-Hudson,  N.Y 

Bred  to  Lay.  Blue  Ribbon 
■  lYdJo  winners  at  Leading  Sliows. 

Eggs,  «1.50  for  15;  »8.50  for  lOO. 
CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM,  W.  G.  Horner,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

NESTED  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Buff  Orpingtons^pter. 

utiire.  HICKORY  FARM,  4  Madison  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass 

R.  C.  Reds-Pearl  Guineas 

Kggs  for  hatching,  15c  each.  Guineas,  $3  each. 
Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R  R  R  I  Rprfo  K  ees,  $8— 100;  $1.50— 15.  Healthy, 
vigorous,  utility  liens— no  pullets. 
K.  H.  JOHNSON,  -  Center  Bridge,  Pa. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  For  Sale 

30  ib.  young  Toms.  Choice  females.  Eggs  50  cents 
Each  ;  $5  a  Doz. 

PEACH  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM.  R.  F.  D.  No.  4.  Newburgh,  N.Y. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Err  Cases 
Leg  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 
K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  Shrd,  New  York 


VON  CUUN  Incubator 

$10.  NO  ADVANCE  IN  PRICE 

Absulutcly  Fireproof.  Write  for  Catalog. 

GEO.  WATSON  BEACH 
Dept.  JO,  $26  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs 

50  cents  each.  Mildred  Smith,  Mt.  Hethel,  Pa. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  a^PS 

Fggs,  50c  each.  Pekin  Duck  Kggs.  13  for  $1.50. 
DICKERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Seulh  Road,  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y. 


MATTITUCK 

White  Leghorn  Farm 

BABY  CHICKS  FROM  HEAVY-LAYING  STOCK. 

$14  per  100;  $125  per  1,000. 

One  customer  wrote  "your  pullets  averaged  Itll 
egg.s,  I  did  no  culling.  They  paid  me  a  pi  ollt  of  $4.B1 
each,  which  I  think  pretty  good  for  an  amateur.'’ 

8-weeks-oId  pullets  at  $85  per  100. 
Circular.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N.Y. 


SO  Ruff  I  oohnrnc  (Meribcw  strain.)  Eggs,  $1.60 
•  w«  Dull  LcgflOrnS  per  15:  $8.60  per  100.  Chicks,  16c 
each.  Chix  and  eggs  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
O'WNLAND  FAKM,  Bga  497.  So.  Hammond,  N.Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


You  may  be  able  to  use  the  euolosed 
literature  from  E.  M.  Fuller  &  Co.,  r>0 
F.road  St.,  New  York,  for  your  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Dc.sk.  I  think  this  is  a  fair 
sample  of  what  you  call  “.sucker  bait.” 
I  presume  the  firm  got  my  name  from  the 
telephone  book.  J.  ii.  s. 

New  .Jersey. 

E.  M.  Fuller  &  Co.  are  .stock  brokers, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  literature  en¬ 
closed  by  the  subscriber  is  to  float  the 
stock  of  an  oil  proposition,  which  the 
mails  are  flooded  with  at  the  present  time. 
The  literature  has  all  the  earmarks  of 
the  schemes  to  unload  worthle.ss  stock  on 
people  inexperienced  in  investment  mat¬ 
ters.  Promotion  literature  of  this 
sort  is  very  alluring,  but  no  one  need 
have  any  delusions  on  the  subject,  that 
if  there  were  any  prospects  of  anyone 
getting  rich  on  these  oil  investments  the 
opportunity  would  not  be  offered  to  coun¬ 
try  people  in  this  way.  There  is  yet 
time  to  get  a  la’oerty  bond  for  anyone 
who  has  any  cash  to  spare  before  the 
subscription  books  close  on  April  80. 
LIBERTY  BONDS  are  our  only  recom¬ 
mendation  for  the  investment  of  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  our  people. 

On  May  37  I  sent  .$S  to  the  Deroy 
Taylor  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  one 
one-frame  nucleus  of  bees  with  queen, 
price  $2 ;  two  two-frame  nucleus  with 
(jueens  at  each.  They  guarantee 

safe  delivery.  .June  2(>  they  sent  the  bees. 
They  were  on  the  road  10  days  and  were 
starved  to  death  when  they  came.  Those 
in  one-frame  and  one  of  the  two-frame 
were  all  dead  ;  the  queen  and  about  one- 
third  of  the  other  frame  were  also  dead. 
I  wrote  to  the  company  and  on  .July  IG 
they  sent  a  queen  to  .save  what  bees  were 
stili  living.  Now,  .‘Hfter  all  this  time, 
they  want  me  to  collect  from  express 
company.  There  is  no  American  or  Wells 
Fargo  here,  so  who  can  I  collect  from? 
Do  you  think  they  are  acting  up  to  their 
guarantee  when  they  ask  me  to  try  to 
collect  from  express  company,  when  they 
acknowledge  they  did  not  get  a  receipt 
for  them?  I  am  sending  the  letter  from 
them  so  you  can  .see  they  are  at  fault. 
The  receipt  they  mention  is  the  express 
receipt  from  Adams  Express  Company  at 
Bakerton  ;  it  merely  shows  date  of  deliv¬ 
ery  and  amount  of  charges.  w.  li. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  been  in  correspondence  with 
Deroy  Taylor  Co.  for  several  mouths  re¬ 
garding  this  complaint.  It  appears  that 
the  firm  mis-addressed  the  shii)ment, 
which  accounts  for  the  delay  in  delivery 
and  consequent  lo.ss.  ’I'lie  expia^ss  com¬ 
pany  therefore  was  not  to  blame.  Deroy 
Taylor  Co.  show  no  disjjosition  to  make 
settlement,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  quotation  was  with  “safe  delivery 
guaranteed.”  We  could  not  recommend 
dealings  with  houses  that  regard  their 
guarantees  so  lightly. 

An  agent  just  called  here  representing 
the  Home  Comfort  Range.  Wrought  Iron 
Range  Co.  of  St.  liouis.  He  had  a  small 
range  as  a  model,  and  w’e  would  like  very 
much  to  have  a  range  like  it  if  tliey  are 
all  right.  The  price  is,  I  think  $85  cash, 
or  and  we  make  the  first  payment 

next  October  and  have  a  year  from  that 
date  to  pay  the  balance.  But  we  were 
afraid  to  make  any  trade  with  him  until 
we  asked  your  opinion  of  the  company. 
He  was  very  persistent,  saying  we  could 
not  get  one  of  the  ranges  within  five 
years  unless  we  ordered  one  from  him 
right  now.  At  last  he  said  he  w'ould 
come  back  again  this  week  and  give  us 
another  chance.  We  are  anxious  to  find 
out  about  it  and  hope  you  can  got  an 
answer  here  before  he  comes  again.  We 
always  turn  to  your  Publisher’s  Desk  as 
soon  as  the  paper  comes,  and  we  feel  we 
have  been  saved  from  swindlers  many 
times  by  reading  it.  Ii.  B.  G. 

Maine. 

The  Wrought  Iron  Range  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  is  a  financially  responsible 
concern.  The  “Home  Comfort”  range  is 
a  good  one.  Stoves  or  other  articles  sold 
by  agents  in  this  way,  however,  must 
necessarily  be  sold  at  a  higher  price  than 
if  marketed  through  regular  dealers  or  by 
mail.  Equally  good  stoves  can,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  be  purchased  at  a  price  that  would 
mean  a  considerable  saving  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  Furthermore,  our  reports  from 
farmers  indicate  that  the  agents  of  the 
Wrought  Iron  Range  Co.  are  the  worst 
lot  of  “sharks”  ever  turned  loose  in  farm 
communities.  They  resort  to  all  sorts  of 
trickery  and  false  representations  to  se¬ 
cure  an  order;  and  the  Wrought  Iron 
Range  Co.  will  recognize  only  the  condi¬ 
tions  printed  or  written  in  the  order. 
Orders  signed  with  traveling  agents  in 
this  way  are  not  cancellable,  and  no 
matter  what  the  agreement  with  the  sales- 
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man  might  have  been,  the  terms  of  the 
order  are  binding  on  the  farmer.  Insist 
that  any  verbal  promises,  made  by  agents, 
be  written  in  the  order. 


I  am  enclosing  a  receipt  for  a  coop  of 
chickens  for  which  I  have  never  received 
anything.  I  have  written  T.  S.  Steisel, 
,85(5  Greenwich  St.,  New  I’ork,  but  do 
not  get  any  reply.  I  also  tried  to  get 
the  depot  agent  here  to  trace  them  up, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  do  anything  about 
them.  Will  you  see  what  you  can  do 
about  them?  There  was  about  80  lbs.  of 
chickens,  which  were  worth  30c  per  Ib, 
at  that  time.  e.  e.  c. 

New  Y'ork. 

The  express  company  advises  that  the 
shipment  was  delivered  and  signed  for  by 
T.  .S.  Steisel.  In  the  meantime  Bteisel 
has  moved  and  we  are  unable  to  locate 
him.  If  he  appears  in  some  other  section, 
be  cautious  about  shipping  to  him.  At 
the  present  price  of  feed,  shippers  can¬ 
not  afford  to  lose  through  dishonest  deal¬ 
ers. 


I  h.ive  today  received  a  check  covering 
case  of  eggs  shipped  to  Tancer  Bros,  last 
November  that  was  lost  in  transit,  and 
for  which  you  made  claim  for  me.  I 
thank  you.  I  have  just  written  a  letter 
to  our  Congressman  asking  to  secure  if 
possible  a  ruling  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  that  all  claims  against 
a  transportation  company  must  be  paid 
within  four  months  of  filing  the  claim.  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
is  plenty  long  enough.  The  only  fact 
they  need  to  establish  is  that  the  j)roi)erty 
is  lost  and  let  them  fix  the  blame  after¬ 
wards.  If  every  subscriber  would  write 
to  his  Representative  asking  him  to  do 
his  utmost  in  this  resi)ect  the  rule  would 
be  granted  at  once.  Since  that  unfair 
live  per  cent  breakage  was  taken  off  we 
have  had  not  over  one-tenth  the  losses  we 
hiid  before.  I,,  c.  B. 

I’enns.vlvania. 

Adams  l^xi)ress  Company  made  a  better 
j'ecord,  as  they  adjusted  in  five  months. 
This  is  more  lime  than  should  be  re¬ 
quired.  Q'he  shipment  was  not  delivered. 
That  cannot  be  disputed,  and  as  this  sub¬ 
scriber  suggests  the  blame  can  be  fixed 
afterwards,  but  shippers’  funds  should 
not  be  tied  uj)  an  indefinite  period  in  an 
attemi)t  tt>  tire  him  out.  Take  the  matter 
up  with  your  representatives  and  insist 
upon  laws  compelling  j)rompter  adjust¬ 
ments.  If  one  State  finds  them  satisfac- 
tor.v  it  is  fitting  for  other  States  to  adopt 
them.  We  must  have  better  service  from 
the  exjna'ss  companies,  and  we  must  have 
prom  liter  settlement. 

On  Ma.v  35  we  shipped  a  case  of  ,80 
dozen  eggs  by  Adanns  Express.  Ship¬ 
ments  went  forward  weekly  at  a  .yearly 
contract  price  of  50c  per  dozen.  The  case 
in  question  never  reached  its  destination, 
and  has  never  been  heard  from.  Claim 
w'as  made  for  lo.ss  at  once,  but  they  have 
never  settled,  and  it  does  not  look  as  if 
they  intended  to.  Will  you  help  us? 

New  .Jersey.  I.  w.  c. 

Adams  Express  Company  sent  check 
for  full  amount  of  this  claim  30  months 
after  shipment.  A  busine.ss  house  would 
soon  lo.se  its  customers  if  the.v  treated 
them  so  iudifferentl.v.  If  we  had  a  law 
imposing. a  fine  for  each  day’s  delay  after 
a  reasonable  time  for  investigation,  claims 
would  be  adjusted  promptly. 

The  National  Vigilance  Committee  of 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  has  issued  a  bulletin  discussing 
the  “gyp”  dealers  and  other  fake  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  which  appears  in  many 
city  dailies.  Below  is  a  list  of  advertising 
schemes  which  the  committee  recommends 
should  be  avoided,  and  we  endorse  the 
advice ; 

(3)  Propositions  to  start  individuals  in 
the  mail-order  business — to  provide 
mail-order  plans  or  secrets. 

(2)  Circular  distributing  schemes. 

(8)  Firms  seeking  mailing  lists  for  mail¬ 
order  houses. 

(4)  Offers  to  teach  one  to  become  a  de¬ 
tective  by  mail. 

(5)  Developing  song  writers — charging  a 
fee  for  setting  verses  to  music,  print¬ 
ing  and  creating  a  demand  for  songs. 

(G)  Home-work  schemes — addressing  en¬ 
velopes,  writing  letters,  stories,  and 
sewing,  and  all  other  kinds  of  work 
done  at  home. 

(7)  Schemes  which  asTt  for  cash  deposits 
for  samples  or  outfits. 

(8)  Matrimonial  advertisements,  clair¬ 
voyants,  palmists,  etc. 

(9)  Avertisements  of  pliysicians  guaran¬ 
teeing  cures. 

(30)  Advertisements  of  “gyp”  furniture 
or  phonograph  dealers  giving  residen¬ 
tial  addresses. 


Any  reader  who  has  not  received  The 
R.  N.-Y'.  Index  for  3917  and  wishes  a 
copy  can  obtain  it  on  application. 


SAWS  AND  TOOLS 


Cut  Y our  Fire- wood  with  a  Disston 


Cut  your  fire-wood  with  a  Disston  buck-saw. 

Be  sure  to  look  for  and  find  the  name  Disston  on  the 
blade  before  you  buy.  For  the  markets  are  flooded  with 
buck-saws  of  inferior  quality. 

Compare  the  smooth,  easy  cutting  of  a  Disston  with 
any  other  saw. 

All  Disston  Saws  come  to  you  correctly  hardened  and 
tempered,  and  accurately  ground,  filed,  and  set. 

Disston  hand-saws  are  the  choice,  man  for  man,  of  over 
75  per  cent  of  the  world’s  carpenters.  The  name  Disston 
on  a  saw  means  the  utmost  in  a  saw,  whether  it’s  a  60- 
foot  band  saw,  a  power-driven  circular  saw,  a  cross-cut, 
buck,  hand,  meat,  pruning,  or  ice-saw. 

Every  Disston  corn-knife,  hand-saw,  mitre-box  saw, 
try-square,  bevel,  plumb  and  level,  file  and  trowel  is 
guaranteed  perfect  in  material  and  workmanship. 

Sold  by  all  progressive  hardware  dealers  in  your 
vicinity. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET.  "Disston  Saws  and  Tools  for  the  ovssro 
Farm.”  It  tells  how  to  select  and  care  for  Disston  Saws  and  tools.  ^ 
DISSTON  FILES  are  as  famous  for  quality  and  performance  as 
Disston  Saws.  We  manufacture  all  our  files  from  the  best  quality 
File  Steel,  made  in  our  own  steel  works.  We  use  more  than  35,000 
dozen  Disston  Files  annually  in  our  own  shops.  Every  Disston  file 
is  marked  with  the  name  “Disston."  Ask  your  dealer. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Incorporated 

Canadian  Works,  Toronto,  Canada  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


“The  *Acmc*  Way 
to  Crops  That  Pay” 

is  the  title  of  ourfree  book  that  points 
the  way  to  increased  yields.  Shows 
how  to  secure  deep,  firm,  moist  seed 
beds  without  waste  of  time  or  labor. 
Fully  describes  the  “Acme”  Tillage 
Line  and  explains  “Why  the  Coul¬ 
ters  Do  the  Work”  in  field,  orchard 
and  garden  better  than  it  can  be  done  in 
any  other  way.  Gives  the  findings  of 
State  Experiment  Stations  in  every  part 
of  the country 

This  book  will  help  you  to  grow  bigger 
crops.  Send  a  postal  today. 

DUANE  H.  NASH  Inc. 

141  Elm  St..  Millington,  N.  J. 


■A 


Dorit  blame  youi*  Cows- 
Get  this  Book-Its  Fi*ee 


It  shows  the  way  to  make  I 
more  money  on  your  cows. 

Written  by  authorities  on  I 
dairy  feeding.  Tells] 
why  the  famous 

HARDER 
SILOS 

5re  used  by  the  U.  S. 

Govt,  and  thousands 
of  successful  dairy¬ 
men.  Write  today 
and  get  this  valu- 
able  lx>ok. 

Harder  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  11  CobIeslull,N.V. 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipiied  with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  that  makes 
it  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  sweet — It  can't  spoil  in  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfectly  air- tight.  Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  You  can’t  buy  a 
better  silo.  Also  all  sizes  W  ater  Tanks. 
Our  motto  is  quality  through  and 
through.  Factories  at  Frederick,  M4. 
and  Roanoke,  Va.  Write  for  catalog. 
ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  J,  Frederick,  I 


Ml  IbV 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  POR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBINO  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 

r?n 


strongest  built, simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop^ 
continuous  open^ioor  front — air-tight  door  and  pcs- 
i.ianent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Tb* 
International  Situ  Co..  IIC  i'lootl  iUtl,;.,  Houdville,  |-a. 


Un  ad  ilia  Silos 
Are  Trustworthy 


riie.v  preserve  silage  pcriectly.  Kxcliitiive  lea- 
(urea  which  make  ttieiii  taiuous  l«>i'  siuipliclty, 
(iurubility  and  cotiveiiteiice  explained  in 
itiuatrated  catalog.  Send  for  early  order  dfs- 
counts  and  agency  ojff'er.  Address  Bo*  C.  , 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Unadilla.  N.Y.  or  Des  Moines,  la. 


Highest  prices 
for  your  old 

BAGS 


Write  us  I  _ ^ 

today  for  new' 
advanced  prices’ 

We  pay  the  frei^t' 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  395  Howard  St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y, 

WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

TwicB  thB  Power  at  Half  the  Cost 

Sizes  2  to  22  H-P.— Select  Yoor  Own 

Terms  —  Direct-from-Factory  prices.  Write 
your  own  order— Save  $15  to  $200.  Prompt 
Shipment.  Big  new  catalog:, **How  to  Judffe 
Kntfin'»s**  FREE— by  return  mail,  Poatpaid. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


l89oOaklend  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
T^^ylTRanEmoirs  Bids**  Pitteburg^,  Pa. 
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The  Price  of  Wool 

(Coutimiod  from  page  02.3) 

imagine  the  show  ho  has  to  get  a  .iust 
Iirice.  He  Ciin  help  himself  some  by  union 
and  eo-operation  for  sale  and  for  informa¬ 
tion  leading  up  to  it.  Alone  he  can  he 
picked  off  easily,  but  the  ideas  he  can  get 
from  others,  and  a  pooling  of  issues  will 
give  strength.  All  the  wool  is  needed, 
and  wanted  badly,  and  will  be  sought,  and 
the  grotver  need  have  no  fears  that  ht' 
will  be  an  extortioner,  because  he  will  not 
get  too  much.  In  some  sections  therc^  are 
county  a.s.sociations,  and  smaller  bands, 
and  the  .State  agricultural  colleges  iiiui 
county  agents  are  glad  to  advi.se  when 
asked.  The  sheep  rai.sers’  unions  have 
always  proved  pleasurable  and  profitable. 
Not  only  has  the  selling  of  the  w'ool  paid 
but  they  have  increased  the  number  of 
sheep  and  their  virility.  It  is  an  oppor¬ 
tune  time  now  for  sheep  men  to  organize 
and  discuss  this  subject,  and  it  will  pay 
them  to  have  some  busine.ss  man  from  the 
nearest  county  association  come  and  give 
them  pointers.  Tjik  R.  X.-Y.  has  had  a 
good  man.v  columns  for  the  promotion  ^)f 
sheep,  in  fact  began  it  when  the  subject 
was  uni>oi)Ular,  and  now  it.  as  well  .as  the 
writer,  want.s  to  see  realization  on  tlu^  in¬ 
vestment.  W.  W.  BEY.NOI.DS. 

Ohio. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  .able-bodied  young 
men,  mostly  without  farming 
e.vperience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady,  sober  man,  write  for  an 
orderblank.Ours  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOOETY 

176  Second  Avenae  N.  Y.  City 


If  in  Need  of  Farm  or  Garden  Help 

of  any  description,  write  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Hessels,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  theAgricultural  and  Industrial  LaborRelief, 
1123Uroadway,NewYork.  All  services  rendered  free. 


32  ACRES— $3  800 

stock,  crops,  tools  included.  Spring  crops  planted. 
Chestnut  loam  soli.  Comfortable  buildings.  View. 
Depot  and  I’erkioinen  Iliver  6  minuteB  walk.  Illustrated 
catalogue  de.scribes  this  and  other  JIontgoniery-Biicks 
County  offerings  surrounding  Philadelphia  on  request. 
H.  C.  REESE  A  SON,  6  East  Airy  Street,  Norristown,  Pa. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  It  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Efirfirs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  ffo  under  proper  headinirs  on  other  pasos. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepteufor 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 

Farixi  Help  Wanted 


W.VNTED — First  class  dry-hand  milkers,  able 
to  milk  30-35  cows  twice  daily.  No  other 
work.  IVages  S60  and  board  per  month.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVEItTlSEIl  3094,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  barn  and  dairy  on 
Guernsey  place;  strictly  sober  antT  elean.  dry- 
band  milker;  state  wages  expected  and  send  ref¬ 
erence'.  H.  H.  MEADER,  .Supt.  Oakhursf  Farm, 
Millerton,  N.  y. 


W-VNTED — Garden  supervisor  for  children,  adult 
and  truck  gardeners  for  five  mouths  begin¬ 
ning  May  1st.  P.EUI.IN  CHAMHElt  OF  COM¬ 
MERCE,  Berlin,  N.  H. 


WANTED — .\-l  all  around  woman  early  for 
.'Summer  boarding-house  of  .50  gne.sts;  good 
wages  to  right  party.  ADVERTISER  4058,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WANTED — Capable  farm  gardener  on  gontle- 
niau’s  country  estate,  Westchester  Co.,  New 
York:  single,  without  incumbrances;  steady 
place;  also  reliable  potiltryinan.  sttpEKiN- 
TENDENT,  Box  425.  Katonab,  N.  Y. 


W-VNTED — Dairyniun  and  barn  man  for  up-to- 
date  barn;  must  tlioroughly  und'erstaiul  dairy 
work  and  must  he  a  good  butter-maker  and  neat 
worker;  married  man  preferred  for  Mav  1. 
BROOKL.VWN  FARMS,  Morris  Plains,  N.  j. 


W.VNTED — Capable,  refined  person  as  house¬ 
keeper  for  cottage  on  country  estate;  family 
two  or  four;  plain  cooking,  laundry  of  table  and 
bed  linen;  no  farm  or  drudgery  work:  an  excep¬ 
tional  place  for  woman  of  charaeter.  I'XTISI'AL, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — June  1  to  October  1.  reliable  man 
and  wife  for  girls’  Summer  ennip  in  New 
Tlatnitshire;  man  for  care  of  horses,  garden, 
lawn  and  general  utility;  woman,  cooking  or 
housework.  .Vddress,  with  references  and  wages 
expected.  Dr.  CHARLES  A.  EASTMAN,  1902 
G.  St.  N.  W.  Washington,  1).  C. 


W.VNTED — A  married  woman  to  board  men  on 
a  farm;  only  a  neat,  competent,  good  cook 
will  do;  have  work  for  husband  on  the  farm:  a 
woman  witli  small  children  not  suited  for  the 
position:  send  references  with  aitplication. 

FDRSGATE  FARM,  Jamesbiirg,  N.  J. 


W.VNTED — Single  man  to  work  in  dairy  barn; 
must  1>e  a  good  milker  and  willing  tN’orker  for 

M. -iy  1.  BROOKL.VWN  FARMS,  Morris  Plains, 

N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  women  for  plain,  general  cook¬ 
ing,  three  young  ladies  to  wait  in  dining-room; 
qiiiek  and  active  service  required.  Address 
PROPRIETOR  y.  M.  C.  A.  Dining-l’oom.  Ports- 
inoutli,  Va. 


W.VN'I'ED — A  capable,  energetic  middle-aged 
woman  (American)  in  a  small  American  fam¬ 
ily;  must  be  a  good  plain  cook  and  reliable 
lionsekeeper;  reference  to  bo  guaranteed.  Ad¬ 
dress  by  letter  .MRS.  W.  A.  IIUNGERFORD, 
227  Hillside  Av.,  Wuterbnry,  Conn. 


WANTED — 'Working  caretaker  and  manager  for 
gentleman’s  country  place,  garden,  farm,  and' 
fish  and  game  preserve;  permanent  job;  nnist  be 
married,  d'raft  exempt,  total  abstinence,  thor¬ 
oughly  honest,  vigorous,  willing,  industrious, 
vogetaltle  gardener,  ponltryman,  stockman,  but¬ 
ter  maker,  liorseinan,  woodsman,  and,  preferably, 
also  antoist;  wife  good  cook,  willing  to  board 
lielp  when  required;  satisfjietory  salary  besides 
use  of  separate  cottage,  nine  rooms,  including 
bathroom;  wood  fuel  free;  location,  central  New 
York  State  near  Adirondacks.  'Write,  stating 
qiiajifieations  and  references,  to  ADVERTISER 
4057,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED--— Tenant  farm  hand  and  teamster; 

one  single  farm  hand  and  teamster:  no  boosers 
or  idlers  need  apply.  Adilress  GLEN  ROCK 
FA  R.M,  Springwater,  N.  Y. 


•  IRCIIARD  POULTRY  FARM,  Fleinington,  N.  J., 
wants  two  strong  men  for  to  help  through  the 
harvest  season,  July  and  August. 


WANTED — Cook  and  also  housemaid  for  family 
of  five;  good  wages:  fiunily  go  to  sn-acoast  in 
Slimmer;  references  required'.  .MRS.  WILLLV.M 
B.  WOOD,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


ASSISTANT  POULTRYMAN,  uiiderslaiid  dry- 
picking;  state  wages  wanted,  witli  Imard  and 
room;  give  nationality.  WM.  IT.  MACKENZIE, 
Bellport,  L.  I. 


TV.VN'TED — Ilerds.man  for  pnrehreil  Holstein 
lierd;  twenty  milking  cows;  ifOO  and  board, 
with  possibility  of  advancomeut;  references  re¬ 
quired.  WOODS'l'DCK  FARMS,  Widowater,  Va. 


WANTED — Country  woman;  keep  house  for  mid¬ 
dle-aged  couple;  small  cottage;  good,  jienna- 
nent  liome;  kind  treatment.  >IRS.  WKTMORE, 
Baldwin,  I.ong  Island. 


W.VNTED — 4  (o  0  men  country  estate.  West¬ 
chester  County;  capable  ineii  for  liglit  farm 
woj'k;  board  and  aecomniodations  the  best; 
wages  ?.35  to  -84(1  iter  month;  more  if  worthy. 
SUPT.,  Box  425,  Katona,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 'Working  foreman  for  general  farm; 

single;  good  milker;  steady  position;  state 
age,  refereiiee,  and  salary  expected  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  FARM  MANAGER,  Retreat,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position  by  practical  dairyman  or 
beriisinan;  single:  no  draft;  Swedish;  1  thor- 
onglily  nnd'erstand  purebred  Jerseys;  good  milker 
!tw]  lirst-elass  butter-maker;  A1  rcDtrence;  open 
for  May  1st;  prefer  private  place.  ADVER¬ 
TISE  It  40.55,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  YOUNG  MEN,  18,  students  New  York 
.State  School  .\grienlture,  some  experience;  de¬ 
sire  position,  dairy  or  general  farm,  until  Sept.  ] 
15tb.  F-VLLER.  2707  Broadway,  New-  York. 


MAN,  38,  with  sistei-,  and  elderly  aunt,  want 
work  on  a  farm;  all  workers;  preferably  with 
bucbelor  or  widower;  wages  .‘ii.50  moutlily;  some 
expcrieiieo.  .T.\MES  S.VY'RE,  320  West  83d  .St., 
New  York  City. 


5VANTED — Position  by  tenuieratc,  practical 

man,  57,  to  do  general  repair  ■work  on  gentle¬ 
man's  estate,  or  institution.  BOX  370,  Wake¬ 
field,  R.  1. 


FARMER — American,  married,  age  31,  capable 
in  any  branch  of  farming,  dairy  preferred; 
further  particnlms  upon  request.  BOX  145, 
Middletown,  N.  J. 


F.VRMER,  Gardener,  Working  foreman,  mar¬ 
ried,  age  32;  many  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence;  stock,  poultry,  general  crops,  vegetables, 
flowers,  fruit,  etc.;  up-to-date  methods;  teinix'r- 
ate  and  reliahle.  ADVERTISER  4004,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


COJIilERCIALLY  profitable  35-acre  fruit  farm 
for  sale;  complete  succession  from  June  to 
Noveniher;  in  first-class  horticultural  condition; 
Colonial  house,  eleven  rooms:  ample  outbuild¬ 
ings;  two  miles  from  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  on  State 
road,  overlooking  the  river.  Call  on  or  address 
WM.  McG.VNN,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Star  Route. 


FOR  SATjE — Poultry  farm  eontaining  15  acres, 
one-fourth  mile  from  town  of  3. .500  popnl.atiou, 
with  splendid  schools  and  ehurelies,  situated  on 
Du  Pont  Boulevard;  farm  equipped  as  follows: 
incubating  capacity,  9,000  eggs;  brooding  ca¬ 
pacity,  12,000  chicks;  laying  houses  Cor  4,000 
liens;  500  apple  trees;  large  house  containing 
11  rooms;  the  owners  are  engaged  in  other  busi¬ 
ness  and  cannot  give  this  the  proper  attention. 
THE  DELAWARE  EG(i  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 


WANTED — Furnished  house  with  garden  for 
Vegetables;  May  to  November;  also  instruc¬ 
tions  in  gardening.  ADVERTISER  4053,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  ItEAL  BARGAIN  IN  .V  NEW  YORK  DAIRY 
Eanii,  beautifully  situated  in  Columbia  (bounty. 
127  miles  from  New  York;  231  acres,  composed 
of  40  acres  pasture,  12  acres  woods,  and  5  acres 
oreliard;  remainder  good  land  and  all  tillable; 
barn  35x90,  basement,  cement  Hoor,  29  stan- 
ehions;  silo;  new,  small  house,  modern.  Owner 
must  saeritiee,  for  can’t  run  even  a  good  fni'in 
127  miles  away,  with  labor  conditions  as  tliey 
are  now;  but  it’s  a  real  bargain  for  a  practical 
dairyman  who  is  on  the  job  and  knows  how. 
Price  .$.50  per  acre.  For  particulars,  write 
ADVERTISER  40(>0,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  LEASE,  on  advantageous  terms,  a  fifty-acre 
farm  in  New  Jersey,  equipped  with  all  build¬ 
ings,  liicltiding  moirern  chicken  bouses  for  1,000 
chickens,  within  2  miles  of  a  city  of  40,000  and 
23  miles  from  New  Y'ork.  Address  ROOM  805, 
101  Park  Av.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  F.VRM  FOR  SALE— A  fine,  all-round 
farm,  800  young  trees,  l.OtX)  bids,  a  year,  good 
buildings,  pleasantly  located.  Write  to  0.  A. 
BItYANT,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Livermore  Falls,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  farm  of  2.50  acres  iui  Clian- 
tanqna  County,  N.  Y. ;  good  buildings,  with 
or  without  complete  stock  of  Holstoins,  horses 
and  sheep.  CLARENCE  E.  W1IJ>LVMS.  109 
White  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  M.VN,  'with  own  help,  wants  to  rent 
good  farm  with  tools  and  some  stock;  best  of 
reasons  for  making  change  so  late.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  40(;3,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WANTED — .Small  farm  or  country  home,  5  to  20 
acres,  within  five  miles  of  New  York  Central 
or  New  Haven  R.  R.,  and  forty  miles  from  New 
Y’ork  City;  house  must  be  In  first-class  condition 
’iml  not  exceeding  eight  rooms;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  lowest  price  in  first  letter,  'witli 
pliotos.  which  will  he  returned.  .Vddress  .T.  B. 
WAGNER,  Fernbrook  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  5'. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  farms  in  Sonthofii  Vermont. 
Write  owners.  APHIN  &  BUGBEE,  Putney,  Vt. 


FOR  REN'l' — Poultry,  fruit  and  market  garden 
farm;  13  acres;  fully  equipped;  all  modern 
eonvoniences;  rnniihig  water  in  all  buildings:  in 
cxcliango  for  uiikoep;  vegetables  and  fruit  for 
small  family.  BOX  151,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ponltr.v  lot;  about  1  aere;  Iionse, 
well;  other  buildings.  Address  ALMA  VAN- 
5V1NKLE,  U  1,  Allenwood,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Community  hatchery  and  poultry 
plant  in  central  Pennsylvania;  1,000  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  10,400-egg  Blue  Hen  incubator, 
.$3. .500  casli,  to  close  partnership.  ADVERTISER 
4042,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTABLISHED  poultry  business,  well  adver¬ 
tised,  fully  equipped;  a  high-class  custom; 
housing  capacit.v,  1,500  hens;  brooding  capacity, 
2,500  chicks;  incubator,  new,  0,000  eggs;  run¬ 
ning  water  system;  barns,  stables,  horse,  cow, 
all  farming  implements:  motor  truck,  etc.;  now 
in  full  operation;  a  rare  opportunity.'  Address 
ADVERTISER  3079,  care  Rural  New-  Yorker. 


W.VNT,’  TO  RENT,  with  option  of  buying  small 
farm,  40  to  80  acres;  good  buildings,  suitable 
for  boarding  bouse;  good  land  and'  within  lOO 
miles  of  New  Y'oik.  ADVERTISER  4000,  <nie 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Best  quality  maple  syrup  .$2.25  per 
gal.;  15  gals,  or  more  to  one  address  .$2.10. 
GEORGE  FOR.MAN,  Pawlet,  Vt. 


FOR  S.VLE — “Air-Tiglit”  power  sprayer,  new 
last  Spring;  perfect  running  order;  200-gaIloii 
tank;  made  by  Air-Tight  Steel  Tank  Co.  HENRY 
H.  ALBERTSON,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SAI.E — Two  John  Deer  gang  plows;  one 
live-gang,  14-incIi  bottom;  one  three-gang,  14- 
incli  bottom.  Have  had  them  six  years,  but 
have  never  used  them  since  the  first  year.  For 
sale  cheap.  SODU.S  FRUIT  FARM,  Inc.,  So- 
dns,  N.  Y. 


W.VN'I'ED — Pop  corn  on  the  ear;  191i!  crop  pre¬ 
ferred;  must  be  sound,  well  matured  and  in 
good  popping  condition.  BURROUGHS  BROS., 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 4  Hill  colony  brooders,  large  size, 
1917;  used  once;  cost  this  year  $42;  will  sell 
for  $2(1  each.  WHITI-'IELD  B.  CASE,  Three 
Bridges,  N.  J. 


YARN  for  Red  Cross  socks;  clean,  scoured,  all 
wool:  no  dye  nor  shodd'.v;  ton  to  twelve  socks 
from  sixteen  ounces;  $3.25;  reduction  for  quan¬ 
tity.  O.  B.  GUANCELL,  6.53  E.  Penu  St.,  Ger¬ 
mantown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Hall  coal  stove  colony  brood¬ 
ers,  good  condition;  eight  dollars  each.  E.  B. 
STARR,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


FDR  SALE — My  dairy  outfit:  3-unit  Sharpies 
milker.  Sharpies  turbine  separator,  turbine 
tester,  manure  and  ensilage  cars  and  track.  3 
li.  p.  steam  engine,  4  b.  p.  steam  boiler.  King 
2  in.,  I  stable  ventilator,  never  unerated;  belts, 
iack  shaft,  pulleys,  etc.;  all  or  any  part.  J.V.MES 
P.  LONG,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK — 6  tons  of  dough  scrap;  finest  I'eeil 
for  pigs  on  market;  price  .$20  per  ton  f.  o.  Ii. 
Whitestone,  L.  I.  BEN.  BEYER. 


TRACTOR  FOR  SALE— Mogul  8-16,  used  only 
one  week;  in  storage  for  year;  now  at  Rye, 
N.  Y.  Apply  ADVERTISER  4065,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  Concrete  Garage  is  Safe 
Economical  and  Everlasting 

Why  risk  keeping  a  valuable  automobile  in  an  ordinary 
building?  You  can  build  an  everlasting,  fireproof,  rust-proof, 
danger-proof  garage  of  concrete.  The  floor  of  a  concrete 
garage  cannot  become  saturated  ■with  oil,  and  the  walls  cannot 
burn.  It  is  easy  and  costs  little  to  build  a  strong,  durable 
garage  with 

ALPHAIsrCEMENT 


REFINED  AMERICAN  WIDOW  wishes  house- 
kceiier’s  iiosifioii.  ADVERTISER  4050,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


I’OSJTION  wanted  by  May  15  as  teamster  on 
general  farm;  experienced  farm  band;  enemy 
alien,  27,  strictly  sober,  honest  worker,  and  best 
of  references.  ADVERTISER  4059,  eare  Rural 
New-5'orker. 


I’OSITION  wanted  by  a  tliorougbly  proficient 
general  farm  and  jirivate  estate  manager  of 
proven  ability  and  exeeptional  record;  present 
position  includes  sneeessfnl  management  of  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  prominent  private 
estates  in  the  East;  well  qualified  in  construc¬ 
tion,  improvements.  reclamatioi>  of  soil  and 
animals.  WILLARD  BEST.  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


Y'OI'NG  M.VN  (18),  with  excellent  habits  and 
references,  wishes  general  farming,  dairying, 
fruit  growing.  ADVERTLSKR  4062,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


M.VN.VGEK,  married,  no  ehildren,  wishes  situa¬ 
tion  as  manager  on  gentleman’s  farm;  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  all  branches  of  farming,  also 
breeding  and  raising  of  stock;  sober;  best  age 
45;  nationality  Irish.  ADVERTISER  4061,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Position  as  manager  or  herdsman  on 
certified  milk  farm;  steady,  .sober  and  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  I  know  the  business:  know  liow  and 
like  to  work.  ADVEKTI8BR  4054,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorkei'. 


We  guarantee  every  bag  of  ALPHA  Cement  invariably  to 
meet  the  standard  specifications  for  strength.  Expert  chemists 
test  ALPHA  hourly  during  the  making  to  make  sure  that 
every  ounce  is  pure,  live,  active  and  of  full  strength.  When 
you  once  use  ALPHA  Cement  you  will  always  insist  upon  it 
in  the  future. 


We  will  give  you  plans  for  the  above  garage  and  tell  you  how  to  build  it.  Call  today 
and  get  also  a  copy  “ALPHA  Cement— How  to  Use  It.”  96  pages,  illustrated.  We 
have  also  the  practical  ALPHA  Service  Sheets  on  the  following  subjects : 


— Walkway 
— Driveway 
— Small  Bridge 
— Culvert 
—Foundation 
—Barn 

— 'Water  Trough 
— Gutter  and  Curb 
—Silo 

— Poultry  House 


— Corn  Crib 
— Storage  Cellar 
— Small  Dam 
— Greenhouse 
— Hotbed 
— Hog  House 
—Steps 
— Porch  Floor 
— Cellar  Floor 
— Stable  Floor 


— Feeding  Floor 
— Smoke  House 
— Milk  House 
— loe  House 
— Spring  Hotise 
— Manure  Pit 
—Septic  Tank 
— Dipping  Vat 
■ — Tanks 
— Tennis  Court 


— Concrete  Koof 
— Piers  for  Small 
Boats 

— Fence  Posts 

— Gate  Posts 

— Garden  Furniture 

—Walls 

—Sills 

—Lintels 

— Concrete  Roads 


Alpha  Cement  Dealers  of  the  East 

If  you  don’t  know  a  nearby  ALPHA  dealer,  address  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Easton. 

Pa.,  mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  the  building  or  improvement  that  interests  you. 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


In  the  Town  Where 
You  Trade 

— you’ll  find  our  Sales  and  Service  Depot  Sign. 

You  can  count  on  the  dealer  who  displays  it. 

We  have  chosen  him  for  his  reliability.  Then 
marked  him  for  your  convenience. 

He  has  just  the  tires  you  need, 

— United  States  Tires  built  and  balanced  to 
resist  and  keep  on  resisting  the  continuous 
pounding  of  country  roads. 

Ask  his  advice.  He  knows  exactly  the  ones 
you  should  have  for  your  car  and  your  driving 
conditions. 

Bank  on  his  judgment. 

That’s  the  way  to  get  most  tire  mileage, 

— most  good  from  your  car, 

— and  the  supreme  satisfaction  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  find  in  United  States  Tires. 

United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 

‘Nobby* 


‘Royal  Cord* 


Usco* 
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Disking  the  Apple  Orchard 
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The  Big  Four 

Vf'  think  about  roojfings  the  name  Barrett  comes  first  to  your  mind 

because  Barrett  roofings  are  known  the  world  over  for  quality 
durabiltty,  and  economy. 

Our  Everlastic  System  of  Roofings,  or  “The  Big  Four,”  as  we  call  them,  is 
described  below.  It  offers  a  kind  of  roofing  for  every  type  of  steep-roofed  building 
m  America,  This  covers  everything  from  residences,  farm-buildings,  and  factories, 
down  to  the  smallest  of  temporary  structures. 

Everlastic  line  includes  shingles  and  roll  roofings,  plain  or  in  colors.  All  you 
need  do  is  to  go  to  any  first-class  dealer,  ask  him  to  show  you  the  Everlastic  line, 
and  you  will  find  exactly  what  you  want. 


Everlastic  “Rubber’*  Roofing 

Tliis  is  our  most  popular  line  and  thousands 
upon  thpusands  of  buildings  all  over  the  country 
are  protected  from  wind  and  weather  by  Ever¬ 
lastic  “Rubber”  Roofing.  It  is  tough,  pliable, 
elastic,  durable,  and  very  low  in  price.  It  is 
also  easy  to  lay,  no  skilled  labor  being  required. 
Nails  and  cement  are  included  in  each  roll. 

Everlastic 

Slate-Surfaced  Roofing 

This  is  the  most  beautiful  and  durable  roll  roof¬ 
ing  made.  It  is  manufactured  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rials  as  Everlastic  “Rubber”  Roofing  but  has  a 
beautiful  surface  of  real  crushed  slate,  either  red 
or  green.  The  slate  not  only  makes  a  very 
handsome  roof  but  one  that  is  fire-resisting  and 
very  durable. 


Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 

This  is  the  newest  thing  in  roofing,  being 
four  shingles  in  one.  When  laid  they  look  ex¬ 
actly  like  individual  shingles  and  make  a  roof 
worthy  of  your  very  best  buildings.  Being  four 
shingles  in  one,  they  save  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  laying  and  require  fewer  nails.  Red  or  green 
slate  surface. 

Everlastic  Tylike  Shingles 

These  are  made  of  the  same  material  as  the 
Slate-Surfaced  Roofing  (red  or  green)  men¬ 
tioned  above  but  come  in  individual  shingles. 
The  finished  roof  is  far  more  beautiful  than 
one  of  ordinary  shingles,  and  in  addition, 
Tylike  Shingles  are  fire-proof  and  cost  less  per 
5’ear  of  service. 


Write  for  booklet  describing  these  roofings  and 
also  telling  about  other  Barrett  Specialties  that  you 
constantly  need.  Address  nearest  office. 
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the  insistent  on II  for  millions  of  new  suits  for  the 
army,  our  AVar  Hoard  told  us  a  few  mdiiths  past 
that  there  was  “no  wool  shortai'e.” 

AX  rXRELIAHT.E  MARKET.— If  with  but  a  half 
pound  of  the  kind  of  wool  we  .i^row,  cleansetl  for  each 
weai-er,  under  the  strenuous  times  these  years  for 
clothing,  there  is  no  shortage,  you  can  see  liow  sub¬ 
stitutes  take  the  place  of  virgin  wool,  and  how  the 
bottom  must  drop  out  of  the  sheep  industry  when 
Me  reach  level.  The  market  has  been  unreliable 
ever  since  the  village  M'oolen  mills  M’ove  our  cloth  ' 
and  our  mothers’  songs  blended  Avith  the  hum  of  the 
spinning  wheels,  and  Avhat  Mill  it  be  Avith  expert 
maniinilation  of  shodd.v  under  normal  conditions? 

I  Avant  to  emphasize  the  thought  that  it  is  our  duty 
tp  produce  everything  needful  under  the  present 
distress.  AVhile  there  is  apparently  enough  just  noAv, 
it  is  our  imperative  duty  and  privilege  to  increase 
every  useful  production  of  earth,  because  they 
all  may  be  needed,  but  M’hile  Ave  do  that, 
it  is  also  our  duty  to  figure  for  the 
protection  of  ourseh'es  and  the 
Avhole  human  race  to  the  end 
of  time. 

D  I  S  TI  O  X  E  S  T 
S  II  O  I>  I>  Y.— 
The  subject 


RllDFIT  IX  POOR  GOODS. — You  uom'  know  our 
side,  so  take  a  look  at  the  side  of  the  Avearers  of 
Avoolens.  They  Avould  better  “sit  up.”  AVhat  is  the 
use  of  the  clothing  man  selling  a  buyer  a  good  suit 
that  Avill  last  for  years  Avhen  he  can  sell  him  several 
and  make  profits  on  him  repeatedly?  There  is  money 
in  that  coming  and  going.  AVhen  a  suit  Avears  out  it 
can  be  used  to  make  another  for  him,  or  .some  one 
else,  giving  quick  returns  to  manufacturer  and  sales¬ 
man.  T  Avrite  this  evening,  after  passing  the  day 
Avith  the  shearers  of  our  good  fleeces,  dressed  in  a 
suit  I  AA'ore  tAVo  years  for  di-ess,  and  noAV  tAvo  for 
scuff.  Avhich  Avould  look  pretty  decent,  except  for 
the  darns  after  bai-b  Avire.  If  it  had  been  shoddy, 
one  year  AA’ould  have  been  the  limit  at  the  AA'ork 
I  do.  It  Avas  tailor-made,  costing  $25,  but  the 
same  kind  uoaa’  is  pi’iced  at  $50  “because  aa'ooI  is  up.” 
It  Avould  not  take  a  Avhole  fleece  of  my  m’OoI  to 


Shoddy  and  the  Future  of  the  Sheep 
Industry 


We  Must  Fight  for  Pure  Wool 

AUXIA'ERSAL  XEED. — The  object  of  the  sheep- 
raiser  is  to  groAV  all  the  good  meat  he  can, 
to  produce  avooI  and  have  all  the  people  dressed  in 
substantial,  serviceable  clothing  made  from  it. 
Readers  Avill  agree  that  these  aims  are  just,  and 
this  .statement  is  the  preface  to  an  ansAver  to  numer¬ 
ous  inquiries  for  my  opinion  on  the  permanence  of 
prices,  and  the  future  financial  safety  of  investments 
in  sheep.  There  has  been  a  universal  promotion  of 
the  sheep  interests,  and  an  insistent  demand  for  more 
Avool,  both  of  Avhich  Avill  fall  flat  Avheu  times  become 
normal,  unless  pre.sent  conditions  are  changed  in 
regal'd  to  the  class  of  Avoolens  on  the  market,  and 
their  methods  of  sale.  Perhaps  that  jars  you,  but 
read  on.  There  is  no  use  locking  the  door 
after  the  horse  is  stolen,  or  looking  for 
reasons  Avhy  a  meritorious  endeavor 
like  Avool-groAving  is  languishing 
after  it  arriA'e.s,  The  time 
for  study  is  noAv.  Sheep 
have  increased  some 
in  the  past  year, 
and  are  due 


for  a  20  per 
cent  increase 
this  year,  :ind  no  one 
Avill  rejoice  to  see  the 
p.'istures  clothed  Avith  flocks 
more  than  the  Avrlter,  nor  be  sor¬ 
rier  to  see  neglected  sheep,  diseased, 
lame,  qnd  dying  in  thousands  of  fields 
.‘IS  they  Avill  be  after  this  old  turbulent  AA'orld 
settles. 

THE  ItEAA'ORKED  FIP>ER.— Some  of  us  have 
fixed  our  pa.stures  and  building.s,  and  studied  the 
groAving  of  avooI  and  mutton  as  a  life  M'ork.  That 
is  the  object  of  the  Avriter  Avith  stock  of  50  years’ 
.selection.  Many  farms  should  be  devoted  to  .sheep, 
and  many  others  have  some  of  them  for  reasons  dis¬ 
cussed  in  these  columns,  and  Ave  Avant  the  indus¬ 
try  on  a  solid  basis,  Avhich  it  can  never  be  Avhen 
about  70  per  cent  of  M'oolen  clothing  is  compo.sed 
of  “reAvorked”  avooI.  AA'hile  the  cost  of  a  substitute 
for  our  good,  pure,  virgin  avooI  is  the  pittance  of 
the  ragpicker  Avith  his  hoojv,-  the  junkman  and  the 
cle.ansing  and  shredding  of  rags,  together  Avith  a  feAV 
clippings  from  clothing  manufacturers,  “Avhat's  the 
use”  of  any  more  avooI  than  Avill  give  the  long  fibers 
to  carry  shoddy?  AATiat  manufacturer  Avill  buy  more 
Avool  than  aaTII  carry  this  substitute  to  the  Avearer 
of  Avoolens?  When  it  is  so  cheap,  Avhat  Avill  influ¬ 
ence  a  fair  price  for  our  avooI?  Can  you  see  M’hat 
the  sheep  man  is  up  against? 


Prize  Merino  Ram 


make  it.  and  it  is  iq)  some — less  than  tAvo  dollars. 

THE  WORI.D’.S  SITTT.Y. — It  looks  rough  to  pre¬ 
dict  rcA-erse  M  hen  everyone  is  on  the  top  round  of 
the  ladder  calling  for  more  sheep,  but  Avhen  I  reply 
to  questions  for  publication,  I  must  thll  the  truth, 
and  Ave  all  should  knoAv  it  to  prepare  for  it.  There 
is  little  more  than  1,000,000,000  pounds  of  scoured 
Avool  produced  annually  in  the  Avorld,  and  an  em¬ 
bargo  on  any  from  another  planet.  You  knoM'  the 
number  of  the  population  of  the  Avorld,  so  knock 
off  about  one-third  that  do  not  need  Avoolens,  and 
notice  that  there  is  only  about  one  pound  of  pure 
Avool  for  each  Avearer.  Noav  see  that  carpets,  rugs. 
A'ehicle  upholstery,  etc.,  Avill  use  one-half  of  the 
meager  supply,  and  you  have  about  half  a  pound 
for  clothing,  enough  for  a  vest  and  perhaps  a  light 
mitten.  With  our  civilian  demands,  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  clothing  destroyed  in  the  Avar,  and 


of  j)  u  r  e 
clothes  is  one  on 
Avhich  buyers  have 
had  no  light,  and  not  a 
popnl.'ir  one  for  the  Avriter, 
but  I  am  working  for  the  future 
of  my  own  ticlds,  for  my  friends  in 
the  sheep  industry,  and  for  the  Avelfare 
of  the  useful,  gentle  animals,  while  incident¬ 
ally  shoAving  the  bu.A'er  of  Avoolens  some  reasons  for 
the  short  life  of  his  clothing.  There  can  be  no 
objections  against  the  use  of  shoddy  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cloth,  nor  in  the  sale  of  it,  but  there  is 
a  serious  one  against  selling  a  substitute  for  an 
article  of  intrinsic  merit.  There  is  no  argument  for 
its  use  except  the  small  amount  of  avooI  groAvn  in 
the  Avorld,  but  that  does  not  Avarrant  the  use  of  base 
material  Avith  genuine,  and  its  sale  to  ignorant  per- 
.sons,  often  at  prices  higher  than  the  genuine  should 
be.  Every  individual,  from  patriotism,  business  and 
common  sense  should  not  only  object  to  the  unre- 
.stricted  use  of  it,  but  to  the  prices  charged  for  it. 
What  shoAv  is  there  for  our  avooI,  or  for  substantial 
clothes  Avhile  it  has  no  hindrance? 

IXDUSTRIAE  DAMAGE.  —  Grasping  salesmen 
have  succeeded  in  fixing  the  blame  of  short  AA-ear, 
and  the  cost  on  us  until  many  of  the  public  blame 
us  for  their  troubles.  Avhile  they  Avear  very  little  of 
our  kind,  and  Ave  want  them  to  understand  that  Ave 
have  a  mutual  interest,  and  Ave  Avant  them  to  have 
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onr  wool  or  lo  know  the  reason  why.  We  want 
('vcM-yone  to  know  what  he  is  liuyinj:.  so  lie  can  call 
tor.  and  get  onr  wool,  or  take  the  suhstitnte  if  he 
])leases.  and  when  governmental  action  lixes  it  that 
way.  the  sheep  industry  will  be  on  a  .solid  basis.  It 
is  a  consummation  not  wanted  by  manipulators:  and 
the  claim  is  made  that  “some  shoddy  is  better  than 
some  wool,’’  and  others  as  puerile,  and  they  hint  at 
the  futility  of  inspection  or  regulation,  saying  that 
“no  chemical  test  can  detect  reworked  wool."  If  a 
dairyman  reader  puts  a  pint  of  water  in  a  gallon 
of  milk  he  is  jerked  for  it,  as  he  should  he.  even 
while  he  is  wearing  clothes  three-quarter.s  .sub.sti- 
tute,  without  protection.  The  miller  docks  the  wheat 
gi-ower  for  chess,  the  wool  man  for  tags,  seeds  must 
be  clean  and  pure,  coins  must  not  be  counterfeit, 
nor  slack  sold  for  coal,  but  wearers  of  “woolens” 
can  “take  what’s  coming  to  them.”  The  unrestricted 
.sale  of  .substitutes  for  wool  will  kill  off  the  sheep. 
It  will  beat  all  the  dogs,  bring  disease,  influence 
neglect  and  cause  abandonment.  Every  man  who 
has  sheeii’now,  everyone  who  likes  to  .see  .sheep,  and 
the  whole  populace  should  demand  that  woolens 
must  be  sold  on  their  merits;  that  the  amoimt  of 
substitute  be  stated  truly  at  .sale,  and  that  each 
manufacturer  should  father  his  cloth  offspring.  I 
will  sell  mutton,  wool,  wheat  and  apples  with  my 
name  or  mark  on  them;  glad  to  do  it 

KNOW  WHAT  YOU  BUT.— In  a  late  issue  of  the 
Literary  Digest  was  a  defense  of  .shoddy  by  a  wool 
fiber  manufacturer,  prefaced  by  the  remark  on  a 
foi-mer  article  by  the  writer  against  it,  and  it  .said 
I  luid  “.spoken  decidt^dly  disrespectful  of  .shoddy.” 
It  told  the  truth,  because  I  have  the  supremest  con¬ 
tempt  imaginable  for  it  when  passed  along  as  our 
good  virgin  wool.  Every  time  our  .sheep  look  at  me 
with  their  kind  eyes,  I  hear  them  ask,  “You  are  not 
going  to  sell  our  good  wool  to  tho.se  fellow.s  again 
to  mix  with  rags,  are  you?”  The  government  de¬ 
mands  virgin  wool  in  our  soldiers’  .suits  but  .si)ecifies 
.‘15  i)er  cent  of  shoddy  for  overcoats  and  blankets, 
and  every  wearer  should  demand,  and  know  the 
sjjecified  amount  in  his  clothes.  This  is  the  answer 
to  all  who  ask  me  about  the  future  of  sheep.  Their 
future  is  dark,  unless  the  people  awaken  and  we 
have  pure  clothes  laws,  as  well  as  pure  food  law.s. 
The  industry  will  hold  good  for  awhile,  but  since 
.von  can  see  there  is  but  a  .small  amount  of  wool 
needed  in  the  world,  you  can  also  see  an  ultimate 
r(*sult  of  too  many  sheep.  w.  w.  Rnyxonns. 

Ohio. 

The  Control  of  Peach  Scab  by  Dusting 

An  Experiment  in  New  Jersey 
Part  II. 

KEST'I/rs  SlXTTiEI). — The  figures  last  week  in- 
<licate,  first:  ’fhat  the  dust  made  u)i  by  the  (■m-2.’>-10 
formula  gave  l)etter  control  of  .scab  than  the  dust 
ijiade  up  by  the  45-4.5-10  formula.  Such  a  re.sult  is 
no  more  than  wt)uld  be  expected  in  view  of  the  great 
difference  in  the  relative  amounts  of  sulphur  present 
in  the  two  mixture.s.  Second :  That  the  65-25-10 
dust  was  a  close  .second  to  self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
in  the  control  of  peach  scab.  Third :  That  both 
mixtures  of  dust  as  well  as  self-boiled  gave  a  high 
I'.ereentage  of  clean  fruit  and  a  very  .small  per¬ 
centage  of  badly  scabby  fruit.  The  rel.atively  high 
l)ercentage  of  scal)by  fruit  on  the  variety  Krum- 
mel’s  October,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  fourth  appli¬ 
cation,  usually  applied  to  .such  late  varieties,  was 
necessarily  omitted  owing  to  Ihe  imi)Ossil)ility  of 
driving  a  spi’ay  rig  or  duster  l)etween  the  row  of 
trees  with  branches  bending  to  the  ground  with 
their  heavy  load  of  fruit.  A  fourth  application  on 
this  variety  would  undoubtedly  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  i)ercentage  of  clean  fruit,  thereby  rais¬ 
ing  the  cpiality  of  the  fruit  up  to  the  high  standard 
attained  with  the  Elberta,  France.s  and  Edgemont. 

OTHER  POINTS  NOTED. — First:  The  average 
time  required  to  apply  the  dust  to  100  trees  was  .35 
minutes  as  compared  to  one  hour  and  a  half  re¬ 
quired  to  apply  the  self-boiled  lirae-.sulphur  to  the 
same  number  of  trees.  Second :  The  average 

amount  of  dust  required  to  cover  100  trees  was  80 
pounds  and  the  average  amount  of  self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur  150  gallons.  This  is  equivalent  to  52  pounds 
of  sulphur,  20  pounds  of  lime  and  eight  pounds  lead 
arsenate  when  the  65-25-10  dust  formula  is  used; 
.36  pounds  sulphur,  36  i)ounds  lime  and  8  pounds 
lead  arsenate  when  the  45-45-10  dust  formula  is 
used  and  24  pounds  lime,  24  pounds  sulphur  and  five 
pounds  lead  arsenate  when  self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
is  used.  Third:  There  was  no  injury  to  fruit  or 
foliage  under  any  treatment.  Fourth:  The  fruit 
from  the  dusted  trees  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
brighter  in  color  than  that  from  the  trees  sprayed 
with  self-boiled  lime-sulphur. 

ECONOMY  SECURED.— Analyzing  these  results 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  peach  grower. 
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the  chief  problem  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
the  comparative  cost  of  the  two  methods.  In  the 
dust  method  we  have  a  saving  of  time  and  a  loss 
of  material  in  comparison  with  self-boiled  lime-sul¬ 
phur  when  just  the  ojiposite  condition  exist.s.  Fur¬ 
thermore  dusting  necessitates  the  purchase  of  addi¬ 
tional  machinery  in  the  form  of  a  blower  or  duster 
which  cannot  be  utilized  in  applying  the  dormant 
spray.  There  is  every  reason  to  l>elieve  that  lime 
and  sulphur  applied  in  the  form  of  a  fine  dust  will 
control  peach  scab  fully  as  well  as  any  of  the 
liquid  i)repa rations  now  in  use.  Its  chief  value  as 
far  as  the  commercial  peach  grower  is  concerned 
appears  to  be  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  trees 
can  be  covered  in  a  minimxim  amount  of  time,  thus 
assuring  protection  against  .scab.  This  should  be 
a  very  important  consideration  fer  the  commercial 
grower  who  has  a  large  number  of -trees  to  cover 
during  a  limited  period  in  which  other  kinds  of 
work  on  the  farm  or  in  the  orchard  demand  immed¬ 
iate  attention.  akthur  .t.  fari.ky. 

N.  .1.  Experiment  station. 


Raising  Shiners  for  Bait 

I  have  an  artificial  pond  six  to  eight  feet  deep  and 
about  1%  acres  in  area.  A  small  but  never-faihug 
brook  flows  from  the  pond.  How  should  I  proceed  to 
keep  shiners  to  sell  for  bait?  There  is  quite  a  demand 
for  them  here  through  the  Winter  at  .$1.50  .a  hundred. 

Massachusetts.  w. 

DOES  not  tell,  and  perhaps  docs  not  know, 
•  which  sj)ecies  he  refers  to  as  shiner.  Most 
of  the  .small  minnows  are  called  by  this  name  in  one 
place  or  another.  Possibly  the  one  referred  to  in  this 
case  is  the  golden  shiner,  known  to  .scientists  as 
Notemigonus  ehrysoleucas.  This  fl.sh  sometimes  gets 
to  be  a  foot  long  and  is  then  often  quite  brassy  in 
color  on  the  .sides  and  belly,  darker  above.  The 
young  are  .silvery  and  make  good  live  bait. 

In  a  pond  of  the  size  mentioned  the  only  things 
neces.sary  would  be  to  keep  out  other  fish,  especially 
fish-eating  ones,  and  to  provide  food.  If  most  of  the 
fish  are  to  be  caught  out  each  Winter,  the  pond 
would  provide  food  enough  if  well  stocked  with 
water  plants  and  their  accompanying  animal  life. 
Care  .should  be  taken  to  see  that  these  plants  ai-e  of 
the  kinds  that  die  down  each  Winter,  and  .so  will  not 
bother  in  the  hauling  of  the  nets  used  in  taking  the 
fish.  The  phunts  known  to  botani.sts  as  Potamogeton, 
etc.,  are  of  most  value  in  this.  Water  lilies,  cat¬ 
tails,  etc.,  are  a  .bother  wdien  .seining.  The  plants 
wanted  grow  bel6w  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
are  variously  know  as  water  moss,  water  weed,  sea- 
wee<l.  e<d  grass,  etc.  If  they  are  not  gnnving  in  the 
j)ond  the  best  way  is  to  go  where  they  are  and  bring 
.some  tubfuls  of  tlieni  to  dunq)  in  the  place  where 
they  are  wanted.  3’hey  will  make  it  impossible  to 
haul  the  nets  in  Avarm  Avealher,  but  will  die  and 
disappear  soon  after  the  first  frosts. 

If  W.  has  the  time  and  inclination  he  jiiight 
try  hatching  some  of  tiie  fish  artificially,  'riie  old 
fish  should  be  kept  in  a  pen  Avhere  they  can  be 
caught  Avith  a  dip  net,  and  should  be  ac<'ustomed  to 
seeing  people  around.  When  ripe,-  a  slight  pressure 
on  the  sides  of  the  body  Avill  force  out  tbe  eggs  qnd 
milt.  'Fhese  should  be  caught  in  a  pan  Avhich  has 
been  dipped  in  water  and  emptied.  Mix  theni  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fingers  and  after  a  few  minutes 
l)our  in  some  water.  Keej)  them  stirred  until  tlnw 
are  past  the  stage  of  .sticking  to  everything  around, 
and  then  put  them  in  the  hatching  boxes  or  jars. 
'These  .shoidd  be  arranged  so  that  a  stre.-un  of  Av.ater 
at  a  uniform  temper.atu)-e  can  pass  over  or  through 
them  all  the  time.  It  would  pay  to  visit  .some  of 
the  nearest  fish  hatcheries  and  notice  their  methods 
of  handling  breeding  fish,  eggs  and  fry.  It  would 
probably  be  found  profitable  to  hatch  the  eggs  arti¬ 
ficially  if  an  attemi)t  were  made  to  carry  on  the  jiond 
as  a  permanent  commercial  venture. 

AT/i  iu-.  1  (.’.  \\  i-a-:i). 


Making  Sugar  Beet  Syrup  at  Home 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  0.  in  the  “BreAdties,”  is  an 
item  discouraging  the  plan  of  growing  sugar  beets  to 
help  out  the  sweetening  supply  of  the  family.  Now,  I 
have  done  something  to  encourage  the  growing  of  sugar 
beets  for  s.vi-up  making,  basing  my  act  upon  a  partial 
knowledge  of  the  process  of  beet  sugar  manufacture,  and 
on  Bulletin  82.3.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  'This  bulletin  gives  directions  for  making 
the  syrup  from  the  beets,  and  as  the  process  is  similar 
to  the  sugar-making  process,  though  not  as  complete  a 
process,  and  the  product  a  pleasant  and  useful  substitute 
for  the  market  article,  I  thought  I  might  do  a  kindly 
turn  by  spreading  the  information.  Now  the  ‘Brev¬ 
ities”  item  is  quite  the  opposite  of  what  I  htul  been  giv¬ 
ing  out,  and  I  Avould  like  to  know  AAdiich  is  right. 

Michigan.  'i  - 

HE  R.  N.-Y.  received  .several  reports  i.'om  jieople 
who  said  they  had  tried  this  method  and  failed. 
That  is,  they  obtained  a  thick,  black  syrup  Avitli  a 
disagreeable  taste.  It  is,  of  course,  useless  to  expect 
to  make  good  sugar  by  this  process. 


May  4,  191  s 

Finally  we  obtained  a  sample  of  the  syrup  made 
as  described  in  tbe  following  letter.  This  was  thick 
and  dark  colored,  sweet  like  molasses  and  with  a 
flavor  and  odor  which  was  offensiA'e  to  a  few,  but 
agreeable  to  nio.st  of  the  family.  Such  syrup  would 
.surely  prove  a  help  for  cooking  or  for  use  on  cakes 
in  most  country  families: 

Making  Homemade  Syrup 

This  year  I  Avant  to  be  able  to  put  in  a  little 
poAver  plant,  and  enlarge  my  .factory.  Last  year  I 
received  one  pound  of  sugar  beet  seed  from  the  De¬ 
partment  and  drilled  it  on  one  toAvn  lot  but  did  not 
get  the  seed  till  .Tune  9.  and  drilled  them  the  same 
day.  I  lulrvested  them  tbe  last  of  October,  making 
40  gallons  of  .syrup  that  resembled  majile  syrui) 
very  much.  We  liaA-e  a  family  of  nine  to  11.  and  we 
have  solved  the  sugai  (piestion  A-ery  well.  We  built 
our  furnace  out  of  old  brick  that  cost  us  .$.3.  I 
bought  a  sheet  of  galA-anized  sheet  iron  8x.3  feet  and 
made  a  ])an,  and  for  Avood  we  used  old  railroad  ties, 
etc.  'The  .slicer  Ave  used  AAas  a  large  kraut  cutter 
coupled  to  a  crank.  We  found  the  syrujA  AA'as  bard  to 
filter,  but  Ave  could  easily  .settle  it  and  draAV  off  the 
syrup  above  the  sediment.  We  did  this  by  first 
making  a  thin  .syrup,  and  pouring  it  into  a  bari’el 
and  drawing  it  off  tbe  next  day  through  a  faiicet 
Avhieh  Avas  about  three  inches  above  tbe  bottom  of 
the  barrel.  We  could  then  boil  it  doAvu  and  get  nice 
clear  syni]).  e.  o.  aviokersiiam. 

Indiana. 

The  directions  in  the  goA’ernment  bulletin  are  to 
cut  off  the  tops  of  the  beets,  clean  thoroughly  and 
then  slice  with  a  knife  or  implement  like  a  kraut 
cutter.  The  slices  are  .soaked  in  warm  water  and 
this  liquid  is  boiled  down  into  the  syrup.  The  scum 
which  rises  to  the  top  is  skimmed  off. 

Experience  in  Colorado 

I  notice  a  call  for  experience  in  making  .sugar  beet 
syrup  at  home.  laving  in  a  sugar  beet  region,  we 
obtained  last  Fall  the  government  bulletin  on  the 
subject,  bought  100  pounds  of  beets  from  a  neigh¬ 
bor  for  50  cents,  for  experiment.  We  scrubbed  these 
thoroughly  and  scraped  them,  cutting  the  tops  beloAv 
the  lowest  leaf  scar,  as  directed  iu  the  bulletin.  We 
.sliced  them  Avith  a  kraut  cutter  and  treated  as  di¬ 
rected.  'WTien  the  syrup  was  being  boiled  down  it 
possessed  a  bitter  taste,  but  Ave  persevered  and 
finally  obtained  about  two  gallons  of  dark  broAvn 
.syrup.  This  had  a  flavor  all  its  own,  but  the  bitter¬ 
ness  had  disa))peared.  Everybody  liked  it.  It  Avas 
especially  good  for  cooking,  as  it  Avas  far  .sweeter 
than  molas.ses.  'The  chief  trouble  Avith  it  Avas  it 
didn’t  last  long  enough.  We  expect  to  raist?  some 
beets  ourselves  this  year,  and  perhaps  buy  some, 
too:  hut  anyhoAV  to  make  a  far  larger  supply  of  the 
.syrup.  But  let  no  one  expect — Avhat  I  luiA^e  seen 
someAvhere — that  a  row  of  beets  20  feet  long  Avill 
furnish  a  jear’s  sui)ply  of  “sweets”  for  a  family. 
Such  a  row,  at  its  best,  might  possibly  supply  50  or 
60  })ounds  of  beets,  and  give  one  a  gallon  or  so  of 
syru]).  J.  s. 

Colorado. 

We  haA'e  obtainetl  some  seed  of  sugar  beets  and 
expect  to  gi’ow  a  crop  and  try  the  plan  of  making 
syrup.  Let  no  one  imagine  he  can  make  white 
.sugar  in  this  Ava.v,  or  get  i‘ich  making  syru)). 

Trying  to  Improve  the  Process 

I  liaA'e  noticed  in  'The  R.  N.-Y.  a  fcAA’  items  regard¬ 
ing  the  use  of  sugar  beets  for  making  table  s.vru]). 
some  saying  that  it  is  a  suitable  sy.stem,  and  some 
say  not.  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  .S23,  United  States 
l)e])artment  of  Agriculture,  discus.ses  syrup  making 
frtjin  sugar  beets,  and  the  authors  state  that  it  is 
practical.  'Phe  method  stated  is  to  slice  the  beets 
Avith  a  kraut  slicer,  and  put  10  gallons  of  hot  Avater 
on  the  slice's  from  a  bushel  of  beets.  After  letting  it 
stand  a  Avhile,  the  juice  is  poured  off  aud  boiled 
down.  I  wrote  the  authors  for  more  information.  I 
suggested  tiiat  if  this  is  a  feasible  process  it  ought 
to  be  better  to  grind  the  beets  the  same  as  apples 
for  cider,  and  pour  the  AA'ater  on  this  pulp.  I  also 
.suggested  imtting  the  re.sulting  juice  throtigh  a  cen¬ 
trifugal  se))!irator,  for  if  the  sugar  is  simpl.v  sus¬ 
pended  iu  the  licpiid,  it  ought  to  separate  that  A\’a.v. 
and  render  the  holliug  a  shorter  job.  I  also  sug¬ 
gested  boiling  it  in  a  regular  maple  .syrup  evap¬ 
orator,  or  in  syrup  pans,  instead  of  cooking  it  in  an 
iron  kettle,  or  on  the  cook  stove.  'They  replied  that 
they  had  never  tried  what  I  had  .suggested,  but 
thought  it  ought  to  work.  They  Avould  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  beet  syrup  industry  for  a  community  1)10- 
ject,  but  recommend  sorghum  instead.  'Tliey  stated 
that  they  obtained  from  three  to  four  quarts  of 
s.A’i'up  from  a  bushel  of  beets,  Avhich  means  reducing 
10  gallons  of  juice  to  a  little  less  than  one  gallon. 
They  Avould  not  recommend  it  Avhere  fuel  is  scaro(‘ 
or  high.  ('■ 

( ti'cgon. 
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A  Talk  About  Level  Culture 

Experience  with  Corn  and  Potatoes 

CHANGES  IN  I’llACTICE. — I  luive  been  read¬ 
ing  The  11.  N.-Y.  for  more  than  30  years,  and 
many  other  of  our  farm  papers  during  that  time. 
In  that  time  T  have  observed  how  many  new  things 
and  methods  liave  been  brought  to  notice,  and  have 
filled  the  attention  of  our  farmers  for  a  time,  and 
then  dropped  out  of  sight,  and  many 
times  out  of  mind.  There  is  the 
weeder,  .Crimson  clover,  level  cul¬ 
ture  and  a  score  of  other  things 
that  might  be  mentioned.  Perhaps 
this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  farm 
paper  makes  an  impression  on  the 
mind  of  its  reader  by  a  continual 
hammering  of  an  idea.  For  in¬ 
stance.  in  the*  dairyman’s  mind  there 
has  been  awakened  the  idea  of  co- 
oiieration  by  The  It.  N.-Y.,  and  to 
scnne  extent  by  other  farm  papers. 

Out  of  this  has  come  an  increa.se 
in  ]»rice  for  dairy  products  that 
could  have  been  brought  about  in  no 
other  way.  So  all  honor  to  the  pa¬ 
per  that  sticks  to  an  idea  until  it  is 
accomidished. 

IIETUKN  OF  HILL  CULTFRE.— 

Put  some  of  these  older  things  that 
are  of  benefit  should  not  be  neg¬ 
lected.  In  my  trips  about  the  coun¬ 
try  I  notice  that  more  and  more  of 
our  farms  are  going  back  to  hill 
culture  on  corn  and  potatoes.  This 
is  mostly  among  the  younger  farm¬ 
ers.  and  in  talking  Avith  them  I 
find  they  are  ignorant  of  the  :id- 
vantages  of  level  culture,  or  at  least 
they  have  never  had  it  impressed  <»n 
tlieir  minds.  Well  do  I  remember 
when  Mr.  Carman  first  began  tn 
talk  of  level  culture  in  TirE  R.  N.-Y., 
how  we  criticized  it.  Why,  it  Avas 
rank  heresy !  Think  of  raising  po¬ 
tatoes  at  least  without  the  shovel 
plow!  I  must  confess  that  to  this 
present  day  I  cannot  helj)  admiring 
a  AA’ell-liilled  field  of  potatoes.  That 
is,  Avlnm  it  is  first  done.  A  few 
Aveeks  after  it  looks  different.  .\nd 
herein  is  one  of  the  faults  of  hilling. 

When  your  crop  is  hilled  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  done.  It  must  take  its 
chances.  Level  culture  is  not  so.  A 
neighbor  raised  a  very  large  crop  of 
potatoes  and  I  asked  him  Iioaa'  he 
did  it  and  he  an.SAvered,  ‘T  culti- 
Aated  them  to  death.’’  Needless  to 
.say.  he  gaA'e  the  crop  level  culture. 

P(  )TAT( )  EXPERIENCE.  —  My 
first  experience  Avas  on  a  five-aer<‘ 
field  that  aauis  long  and  narrow.  IMy 
Avife’s  father.  Avith  Avhoiii  1  Avas 
working,  shook  his  head  and  said 
Ave  would  never  get  any  potatoes 
unless  Ave  had  hills  for  them  to 
grow  in.  1  suggested  Ave  hill  a  pari 
and  leaA'o  the  rest,  but  he  said,  ‘T 
will  get  a  hoe  and  hill  a  few  roAvs 
across  the  narroAV  Avay  for  a 
cheek.”  lie  hilled  four  rows  and 
said,  “There,  that’s  the  Avay  I  like 
to  see  them.  Every  hill  is  big 
(‘iiough  to  hold  a  peck.”  When  I 
came  to  these  roAvs  Avith  the  culti- 
Amtor  I  AA'ould  lift  it  up  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  hills.  It  .AA-as  a  A'ery  dry 
year,  and  the  four  roAvs  Avere  in  the 
driest  part  of  the  field.  It  Avas  not 
long  before  we  could  see  the  tops 
of  the  four  roAvs  Avere  smaller  than 
the  others.  When  Ave  came  to  dig 
AA  c  dug  lengtliAvays  of  the  field,  and 
took  pains  to  keep  the  four  roAVS 
apart.  We  had  a  crop  a  little  OA'er 
luO  bushels  per  acre,  but  on  these 
four  roAvs  there  Avas  not  a  potato  large  enough  to 
sell.  I  invited  a  number  of  my  farmer  friends  to 
come  and  see  results,  and  one  man  avIio  believed  in 


on  in  front  and  a  rake  or  pulA’erizer  on  behind,  so 
both  ends  Avere  alike.  That  night  there  came  a 
hard  rain  and  on  some  of  the  side  hills  the  freshly 
stirred  soil  Avashed  aAvay.  The  corn  Avas  only  about 
one  foot  high,  but  clear  across  Avere  the  little  Avhite 
roots,  shoAving  that  even  at  that  depth  Ave  had  cut 
many  of  them.  .Suppose  Ave  had  in  three  or  four 
Aveeks  put  in  the  shovel  ploAV  and  pushed  all  the 
loose  dirt  up  around  the  stalks  and  left  all  those 


a  leA-el,  cultiA'ated  field,  and  then  one  that  had  been 
put  in  hills?  If  you  soav  a  cover  crop  you  can  never 
do  a  satisfactory  job  on  a  hilled  field.  Even  if 
there  is  no  coA-er  crop  (and  there  should  he  one) 
the  hilled  field  Avill  Avash  much  the  Avor.se.  On  corn 
thei’e  is  no  fault  to  be  found  Avith  level  culture,  but 
Avith  potatoes  I  must  confess  it  is  harder  and  slower 
Avork  to  dig  by  hand,  and  if  a  digger  is  u.sed  it  is 
hard  to  get  it  deep  enough  to  get  all  the  potatoes. 

To  offset  this  the  croj)  is  larger,  of 
better  ipiality,  and  less  green  ones. 
I  say  of  better  (piality.  Yes.  that  is 
so,  for  the  deeper  a  potato  groAvs  in 
the  ground  the  better  qualit.A-.  Some 
.seem  to  think  that  hilling  Avill  cover 
up  the  potatoes  and  prevent  them 
from  becoming  green.  Rut  it  is  not 
so.  FeAver  potatoes  come  to  the  sur¬ 
face  Avhere  the  ground  is  nearly 
leA'el  than  Avhen  it  is  hilled.  Ag.iin, 
Avith  corn  it  Avill  not  bloAv  doAvn  as 
badly  on  a  leA'el  field  as  one  that 
has  been  hilled.  The  brace  j-oots 
seem  to  get  a  better  hold,  and  helj) 
the  corn  to  re.sist  the  Avind  fo  a 
greater  degree,  geokoe  aa-.  kooeks. 
OsAvego  Go.,  N.  Y. 


raelnna  lihuharh  in  2S-poinul  Boxes  at  Bridf/efon,  N.  J.  Fig.  327 


Cabbage  Blanls  from  Covered  and  I'neovered  Beds.  Fig.  328.  See  page 


hilling  insisted  Ave  must  have  used  fertilizer  on  all 
the  rest  of  the  field  and  none  on  those  four  roAvs. 
This  Avas  an  extreme  instance  of  the  effect  of  level 
culture,  as  it  Avas  on  dry  .soil  and  a  very  dry 
.season. 

POSSIBILITIES  WITH  CORN.— One  year  Ave  had 
a  crop  of  corn  on  a  rollin.g  field.  We  had  been 
through  Avith  the  cultivator,  set  to  cut  tAvo  inches 
and  no  more.  I  saj'  uo  more,  for  Ave  had  a  Avheel 


A  Traveling  Potato-baking  Oven  in  London.  Fig.  S29 

roots  Ave  had  not.  cut  off  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  and 
the  drying  AAinds.  With  level  culture  Ave  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  combine  shalloAv  cultivation  al.so.  While  it 
is  not  as  bad  to  cut  off  the  roots  and  then  let  the 
loose,  moi.st  eaith  fall  back- on  them  as  it  is  to  scrape 
that  earth  off  them  and  pile  it  around  the  stalk,  it 
hurts  in  only  a  lesser  degree. 

TIIL  SL.VCKER'S  ^tlETlIOH.— Hilling  is  the  slack¬ 
er’s  method.  He  simply  covers  up  that  Avhich 
should  be  removed,  and  in  the  end  makes  more  Avork 
for  him.self.  Did  you  ('ver  draAV  .silage  corn  out  of 
a  level  field  and  then  from  a  hilled  one.  or  first  ploAV 


The  Effect  of  the  Money 
Crop  ” 

For  many  years,  Avith  each  re¬ 
curring  IT.  S.  census,  Lancaster 
Go.,  P:i.,  has  stood  at  the  head  in 
agricultural  A'alne  and  general  good 
farming.  The  connt.A'  is  trnl.v 
ranked  .as  ji  “garden  spot.”  and 
seems. to  groAV  richer  and  moi-e  pro¬ 
ductive  each  .A'car.  Farmers  in 
other  sections  have  AA'oudered  Avhat 
is  chiefly  re.s])on.sible  for  this  i-e- 
mark.able  record — the  land,  the 
farmers,  the  nnirkets,  or  the  meth¬ 
ods.  One  of  our  readers  .sends  the 
following  suggestion.  Avhich  Inis 
nin<-ii  truth  in  it : 

Lancaster  Goiinty  has  for  a  great 
many  years  enjoyed  this  advantage*, 
that  its  money  crop,  tobacco,  has  per¬ 
mitted  of  very  gmit  expenditures  to 
increa.se  fertility,  and  in  the  rotation 
of  crojis,  nearly  CA’er.v  acre  on  CA’cry 
f.arm  has  been  at  some  time  or  other 
treated  to  a  very  heavy  dose  of  both 
manure  and  fertilizer,  and  in  some 
cases  this  has  heim  repeated  at  regular 
intervals.  Taking  into  account  the 
residual  fertility,  do  you  AA'onder  that 
all  crops  shoAA'  the  effects  of  it?  If 
ever.v  section  had  some  mone.v  crop 
that  Avould  permit  things  like  the 
aboA'C,  Lancaster  County  AA’ould  no 
longer  stand  out  .so  prominently,  and 
the  proposition  Avorks  both  Avay.s,  be- 
cau.se  a  mone.v  croj)  is  in  itself  an  in¬ 
centive  to  good  farming. 

It  is  true  that  a  successful  “mone.v 
crop”  induces  farmers  to  fertili'/.e 
lu'avily  and  cultivate  carefully  at 
least  on  that  part  of  the  farm  Avheve 
the  mone.v  ci’op  is  groAvn.  Wlnui 
that  croj)  is  luit  through  a  regular 
rotation  eA'ery  field  on  the  farm  has 
its  share  of  the  extra  feeding  and 
care,  and  thu.s,  of  conr.se.  the  entire 
farm  comes  .  to  sIioaa'  the  results. 
This  is  noticed  ou  Long  Island  or  in 
NeAA'  .Tersey,  AA'here  iiotatoes  i-ejire- 
seiit  the  mone.v  croii.  Farmers  use  a 
ton  or  more  of  chemical  fertlizer  to 
the  acre  on  potatoes.  Of  course,  tlmt 
snpidies  far  more  jdant  food  than  a 
reasonable  crop  of  potatoes  Avill  re¬ 
move,  but  the.se  farmers  go  on  the 
lu-inciple  that  “a  surplus  is  better' 
than  a  deficit.”  B.a'  seeding  grain  on 
a  cover  crop  after  the  potatoes,  they 
save  all  the  plant  food,  and  it  is  list'd 
by  the  crops  Avhich  folloAV  potatoes. 

Much  the  .same  thing  is  true  of 
other  “mone.A'  crops.”  Fa  rmers  knoAV 
that  it  pa.A's  to  feed  ami  cnltiv.-ito 
tliem  Avell.  and  as  a  result  the  entire  farm  feels  the 
eff’ect  of  this  extra  care  of  the  mone.v  crop.  An  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  ma.v  he  found  in  some  sections  Avhere  milk 
is  the  mone.v  crop.  Such  sections  do  not  as  a  rule 
gain  in  fertility  or  in  good  farming,  though  there  are 
exceptions  to  this.  The  daily  sale  of  milk  means  a 
steady  drain  of  fertilit.A',  so  that  u.sually  a  .section 
AA'here  Avhole  milk  is  sold  loses  more  fertility  than  one 
Avhere  onl.v  cream  or  butter  is  sent  aAva.A'.  When  crops 
like  Alfalfa  or  peas  come  in  the  land  improves  be- 
cau.se  the  crops  add  nitrogen,  and  lime  and  phos¬ 
phorous  must  be  used  to  make  them  groAv  i*roperl.A'. 
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Immediate  Service 
on  Piston  Rings 

When  you  want  new  piston  rings,  you  want  them  at  once.  You 
can’t  afford  to  let  your  power  machinery  stand  idle,  or  your  auto¬ 
mobile  torn  down,  waiting  for  a  set  of  rings  to  be  made.  That’s 
when  you  need  the  prompt  service  given  everywhere  on 

McQUAY-NQRRIS 


All  over  the  country  we’ve  placed  com¬ 
plete  assortments  of  all  standard  sizes. 
Your  nearest  dealer  can  get  them  for 
you  quickly  through  his  jobber  or  sup¬ 
ply  house.  If  the  condition  of  the 
grooves  or  the  cylinders  requires  over¬ 
size  rings,  we  have  over  2000  unusual 
sizes  and  over-sizes  —  all  widths  and 
diameters— on  hand  at  the  factory 


PISTON-  RINGS 


ready  for  immediate  shipment  anywhere. 
McQuay-Norris  \c£^^ooi»  Piston  Rings 
are  the  best  and  promptest  answer 
when  any  power  or  carbon  trouble  de¬ 
velops  due  to  faulty  or  worn  piston 
rings.  They  save  fuel  and  oil — reduce 
motor  wear.  Give  better  service  and 
will  outlast  any  other  make  of  piston 
ring. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET— "To  Have  and  to 
Hold  Power’’ — a  simple,  clear  explanation  of  piston 
rings,  their  construction  and  operation. 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co.,  2878  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Copyrisht*  I917«  McQuay'Norria  Mfsr.  Co. 


lAV.kmDDIC  special  ring  for  engines  that 
pump  oil.  Used  in  top  groove 
only  of  pistons  to  control  excess 
oil,  with  McOuay-Norris\g.A.K-^oo»* 
^  i  ^  Rings  in  lower  grooves  to  insure 

PI  N maximum  compression  and  fuel 
economy. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Earliest,  latest,  largest,  most  productive  varieties, 
Including  the  Everbearing.  Also  KASl’BEKEY,  llLACK- 
BKKKV,  CrilBANT,  C008EBEBBY,  OBAI’E  PLAN  I  .S,  KBLIT 
AND  OBNAMENTAL  TBEE8,  8HBEB8,  FLOWEBINO  PLANXS. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

OAHIIAGK,  OAL’LIFLOW  EB,  CELEBY,  BEET,  EGO,  PEPPEB,  TO¬ 
MATO,  ONION,  LETTUCE, FA BSLKY,  SWEET  POTATO,  ASPABA- 
GUS,  BHUHABII,  HOBSEBADISII.  Mall  or  express  prepaid. 
Catalogue  free.  hARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Pood  Oround,  N.Y. 

Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale 

50  varieties  to  select  from,  including  the  fall-bear¬ 
ing.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

J.  KKIFFOliP  HALL,  R.  2,  Khodesdale,  Md. 

Plflntc  ““NEY  MAKING  VARIETIES 

atrawDerry  riants  gy  reasonable  prices 

Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Pebby.Geobgetown,  Del. 

Strawberry  PlantsltL\“^p‘itnL%Vrea2on; 

ableprices.  Catalogfree.  H.H.Benninr.B.No.  6,cijd*,N.Y- 

Rinrlnr  Tu/iilA  Uranges.Farmers’ Clubs,  write  for 
Dlliuci  •  prices.  Farmer  a  g  e  n  t  s  wanted. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  •  Mklbo.sk.  Ohio 

and  Tomato  Pepper  an(f Potato,  $3,  ex- 
I  Cllll#CI]>C  presscollect.  Postpaid,  60c  per  hundred 
V  ^  Special  Prices  largo  lots.  Plants  are  open 

field  grown  and  are  stocky,  tough  and  hardy.  Full 
count — carefully  packed — immediate  shipment. 

OAKLIN  FARM,  •  •  SALISBURY.  N.  C. 

O  W  p  C  T  of  all  tlie  leading  varieties  delivered  by 
O  n  C  C  I  parcel  post.  26  plants,  20c  ;  60  plants,  35e  ; 
nHyAffl  100  plants,  60c;  600  or  more,  30c  per  100. 
r  If  I  A  I  W  By  express,  charges  collect,  1,000  plants, 
HI  AUTC  SI. 76;  6,000  or  more,  $1.60  per  1,000. 
rLAn  I  d  H.  AUSTIN,  FELTON,  DELAWARE 

RahhairaPlanlo  Frost  Proof,  early  and  late  varie- 
OaDDagerianiB  ties,  postpaid,  aoo-ll;  500-81.50: 

1,000— $2.60.  Tomato  plants  May  10th.  Write  for  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.T.  COUNCILL  t  SONS,  Franklin.Viriinii 

Aenaraoiie  ROOTS,  HORSERADISH  SETS.  CABBAGE, 
HSOdldSUS  beets.  ONION  PLANTS.  LETTUCE.  TOMA. 
TOES.  EGG  PLANTS,  PEPPERS  and  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 
Send  for  Price  List.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 

MainoPnlalnae  Gold  Coin,  Hastings.  Golden  Rural.  $1 
iridinerOiaiOBS  per  bushel.  H,E.  IIUTTEBS,  Exeter, Maine 


The  Gasoline 
Engine  on 
TheFaim 


Xeno  W.  Putnam 


Its  Operation 
Repair  and 
Uses 


530  Pages.  Nearly 
ISO  Engravings 


This  is 
the  hind 
'  of  a  book 
every  far¬ 
mer  will  ap¬ 
preciate 
every  far 
homo  ought  to 
have.  Includes 
selecting  t  li  e 
most  suitable 
engine  for  farm  work,  its  most  convenient  and  ef¬ 
ficient  installation,  with  chapters  on  troubles,  their 
remedies,  and  how  to  avoid  them.  Tlie  care  and 
management  of  the  farm  tractor  in  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  harvesting  and  road  grading  arc  fully  cov¬ 
ered;  also  jilain  directions  are  given  for  handling  the 
tractor  on  the  road. 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
tending  us  Two  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Four 
Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  Yearly 
Subscription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Buy  Just  ALFALFA 

DEMAND  the  HARDY  Dakota  AL- 
FALFA  GENUINE  GRIMM,  BALTIC, 
DISCO  19A,  DISCO  llC,  and 
DAKOTA  commercial  ALFALFAS. 

Our  stock  is  complete,  thoroughly  recleaned 
and  tested.  Write  today  for  FREE  SAMPLES 
of  the  GUARANTEED  SEEDS  and  your  copy 
of  the  1918  DISCO  Seed  Book, 

Dakota  Improved  Seed  Co. 


807  Lawler  Street 


Mitchell,  South  Dakota 


BEANS 

Every  foot  of  land  this  year  should  be  used  to  its 
fullost  capacity.  Soy  Beans  will  profitably  take  the 
place  of  corn  where  your  seed  corn  refutes  to  ger¬ 
minate;  nearly  equal  to  tankage  for  hogs;  also  ex¬ 
cellent  for  hay.  We  have  a  full  line  of  all  choice 
varieties.  Michigan  Pea  Beans  should  bo  planted 
on  small  plots  which  you  do  not  want  for  major 
crops.  They  are  easily  cared  for  and  harvested.  At 
present  pi  ices  a  crop  is  frequently  worth  $100  per 
acre.  No  more  expensive  to  grow  than  corn. 

THE  WING  SEED  CO. 

"  SouMc  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices." 
llox  923, _ Meehan icsbnrg,  Ohio 

SF,F,nrnRN,Yellow“HickoryKiiig 


Guaranteed  8Si  germination 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station  test  showed 
94  i  germination.  New  Hampshire  Agricultural 
College  test  showed  germination. 

All  or  part  of  250  bushels  on  the  ear  at  $4.00 
per  bushel  if  unsold. 

THE  KNOWLES -LOMBARD  CO.,  Guilford,  Conn. 


Last  Gall-Hawke’s  100-Day  Dent  Seed  Corn 

had  a  big  sale;  every  purchaser  pleased;  80  bu.  left; 

100%  germination.  $4.25  bu.  Bags  free. 

E.  E.  HAWKE,  -  Lamhertville,  N.  J. 

p  J  Quantity  8-row  White  Flint  and  some  Ijirge 

O66QL0rn  WhiteDent,  slightly  mixed  with  yellow, suit- 
—  ,  able  for  ensilage;  germinatoi  90%.  $3.60 

ror  oale  per  bushel;  bags  free.  f.  o.  b.  Southampton. 

C.  C.  DIMON  &  SON.  Southampton,  Long  Island 

S^D  CORN— REdIfLINT 

Farm  Bureau  Germination  test,  100%.  $5  bushel. 
N.  XUTHILL,  Goshen,  N.  ¥. 

90%  Ger. 
Samples 

Melrose,  Ohio 


n  1  /V  Early  90-day  Yellow  Dent, 

Seed  tom:  "" 


free.  THEO.  BURTS 


For  Sal  e-W’hite  Dent  Seed  Corn 

test  90?c  germination.  $5  per  bn.  Averaged  90  bu, 
shelled  corn  per  acre.  G.  THOMAS  POWELL,  Glen  Head.L.  I. 


Soja 


nAon  c  $4.50  rEIt  UIIHIIEIi 
O $5  dll  9  J.  W.  MeLKOIl,  Bonland,  N.  C. 

Cuiantrinuar  Increases  Milk  llow.  Scarified.  White.  (18  Bu- 
OnoOIwIDTCI  Sows  6  acres.  A.  Blaamia(dili,  ScheoecUdy,  N.T- 

Dalalaaa  Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Huy  Direct 
deauroiaioes  from  ABTHUB  ALUBIUGK,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 

PflTAin  VINFS  Cabbage, Pepper, 

OffCEl  rUIRIU  linco  cauliflower  and  Brussels 

Sprout  Plants.  Asparagus  roots,  California  Privet. 
Red  Skin  Potato,  Early  and  Late  Vegetable  Plants, 
Catalogue  Free.  MICHAEL  N.  BORGO,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Qaari  Pnlafnoe*  Hastings,  Bull  Moose,  Mrs.  Diinon, 
0660  rOlalOBbi  Lady  of  Loudon,  Irish  Cobbler, 
and  other  varieties.  Berry  l^lants.  Everything  for 
the  Farmer  end  Fruit  Grower.  Catalogue  free, 
I..  J.  Farmer,  Box  820,  Pulaski,  N,  Y. 


Plant  Them  Now 


Here  is  one  ol  the  many  Bargains  we  ere  offering : 

Home  Collection  No.  IS 
1  R.l.  Greening  Apple.  1  Northern  Spy  Aoole 

1  Bartlett  Pear.  1  Montmorency  Cherry.  1  Windsor  Cherry. 

2  J.  H.  Hale  Peaches.  10  LARGEST  6-7  ft.  XXX  TREES. 


1  Rome  Beauty  Apple.  1  Bartlett  Pear.  1  Montmorency  Cherry,  i  Windsor  onerry.  i  Reine  Claude  Plunu 
I  Lombard  Plum.  2  J-  H.  Hale  Peaches.  10  LARGEST  6-7  ft.  XXX  TREES.  Special  Price,  $2.50 

Order  direct  from  this  i^vertiscment  TODAY,  and  send  for  our  big  1918  Catalog.  We  can  ship  your  order  as  soon  as  received. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction.  KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  40  Maple  Street,  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


General  Farm  Topics 


Phosphate  for  Indiana  Soils 
The  Indiana  E.vperiment  Station  lia.a 
issued  a  circular.  No.  79,  discussing  the 
need  of  phosphorus  on  Indiana  soils. 
Several  different  types  of  soils  were  se¬ 
lected,  and  careful  experiments  which 
have  now  run  several  years  were  made. 
The  object  was  first  of  all  to  learn  wheth¬ 
er  most  Indiana  soils  need  phosphorus 
as  a  fertilizer;  also  whether  lime  i.s  use¬ 
ful,  and  what  form  of  phosphorus  i.s  most 
profitable.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  general  need  of  phosphorus.  All  the 
experiments  clearly  showed  that,  and  it 
is  evident  that  Indiana  soils,  as  well  as 
most  of  tho.so  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
are  deficient  in  this  element.  That  was 
naturally  to  be  expected.  Such  soils  were 
probably  low  in  phosphorus  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  the  crops  taken  away  from 
them,  such  as  grain  and  live  stock,  have 
through  nearly  a  century  carried  away 
great  quantities  of  this  element.  It  is 
safe  to  say,  therefore,  that  in  this  section, 
and  especially  where  clover  and  Alfalfa 


are  largely  grown,  jihosjihorns  is  the 
dominating  element,  which  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  any  profitable  system  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  question  to  be  determined  was 
whether  acid  phosphate  at  the  present 
high  prices  will  prove  more  profitable 
than  the  ground  rock  phosphate,  so  hear¬ 
tily  endorsed  by  the  Illinois  Experi¬ 
ment  .Station.  The.se  results  in  Indiana 
are  all  one  way,  and  they  seem  to  show 
without  any  question  whatever  that  acid 
lihosphate  has  given  more  profitable  re¬ 
turns  than  the  line  ground  rock;  in  fact, 
these  results  have  led  the  station  to  make 
the  following  recommendation : 

Apply  from  150  to  200  poiuid.s  jier 
acre  of  acid  phosphate  vor  .some  other 
available  phosphate  t^  each  grain  crop 
in  the  rotation.  In  a.  permanent  system, 
where  manure  is  applied  for  corn,  enough 
phosphate  for  the  whole  rotation  may  he 
most  coiiveiiieiitly  applied  when  .seeding 
wheat  or  oats.  Under  certain  systems  of 
farming,  where  the  crops  are  not  all  fed 
on  the  farm,  it  will  pay,  under  normal 
conditions,  to  add  some  nitrogen  and  jiot- 
asli  in  the  fertilizer. 

The  point  is  that  in  these  times  when 
crops  are  needed  as  promptly  as  possible, 
we  innst  use  available  plant  food,  and 
that  is  supplied  in  the  acid  phosphate. 
These  experiments  show  that  in  the  first 
and  second  crops,  after  application,  the 
increase  from  acid  pho.sphate  has  been 
from  three  to  25  times  as  large  as  from 
the  rock  phosphate,  both  when  equal 
quantities  or  equal  money  values  were 
used.  In  answer  to  the  objection  that 
acid  phosphate  may  make  the  .soil  sour, 
the  facts  of  this  experiment  do  not  .show 
any  such  things.  Thi.s  bulletin  .states 
that  the  use  of  acid  pho.sphate  will  reduce 
the  need  of  lime  on  acid  soils.  'J'he  pic¬ 
ture  at  Fig.  280,  taken  from  thi.s  bulletin, 
contrasts  the  effect  of  the  two  kinds  of 
phosphate.  The  larger  shock  at  the  left 
grew  where  lime,  manure  and  acid  pho.s- 
phate  were  used.  In  this  case  the  crop 
was  C4  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  On  the 
right  hand  side,  lime,  manure  and  rock 
phosphate  were  used.  This  gave  42  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  per  acre,  while  lime  and  ma¬ 
nure,  without  any  phosphate,  gave  a  little 
over  88  bushels.  There  seems  to  be  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  the  use  of 
the  jihosphate  greatly  increases  the  pro¬ 


duction  of  clover,  aside  from  the  applic.a- 
tion  of  lime. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that  the 
price  of  acid  phosphate  is  now  so  high ; 
in  fact,  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to 
buy  the  phosphate  alone.  Many  people 
are  trying  variou.s  forms  of  pho.sphorus, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  cheaper  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  phosphorus  iu  order  to  get 
through.  It  is  quite  possible  that  for 
building  up  land,  and  for  work  through  a 
long  rotation,  some  forms  of  the  raw 
phosphate  will  be  very  valuable,  hut  most 
Eastern  farmers  will  make  a  mistake  if 
they  deiiend  entirely  upon  the  nnsoluhlo 
phosphorus. 


Soil  Analysis 

I  have  laud  in  Tennessee  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  for  which  it  i.s  difficult  to  get  manure. 
As  I  wish  to  bring  these  lands  up  to  a 
very  high  state  of  productivity  while  crop¬ 
ping,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  use  chem¬ 
icals.  Can  I  get  the  soils  an.alyzed  any¬ 
where  by  anybody,  and  have  the  results 
stated  in  such  a  way  that  I  shall  know 


what  l•llenli(•ills  to  apply  to  do  the  inosi 
good?  Of  course,  1  expect  to  use  a  little 
manure  and  trash  with  it.  O.  (,’. 

Onarga,  Ill. 

It  is  not  likely  that  soil  analysis  will 
help  you  as  much  as  yon  imagine.  The 
chemist  can  tell  you  whether  your  soil  is 
sour  and  lacking  in  lime,  whether  it  needs 
organic  matter  and  if  there  is  any  ele¬ 
ment  parciciilarly  lacking,  but  a  full 
chemical  analysis  is  not  as  important  iu 
practical  farming  as  many  people  inn^ino. 
The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  apply  to 
the  State  Experiment  Station  and  to  the 
Farm  Bureau  Agent  in  the  county  where 
your  land  i.sMocated.  The  Experiment 
Station  of  Tennessee  is  at  Knoxville, 
while  that  of  Wiscon.sin  is  at  Madi.son. 
Through  the  station  and  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  you  can  find  out  what  the.se  soils 
need  and  in  a  general  way  get  sound  ad¬ 
vice  about  handling  them.  It  is  surely 
possible  to  develop  .soil  by  u.sing  chemicals 
and  green  crops  with  lime.  In  many  ca.ses 
live  stock  will  pay  better,  but  it  is  quite 
jios.sible  to  improve  any  soil  with  lime, 
chemicals  and  green  crops,  if  you  have 
the  capital  and  the  patience  to  follow 
out  a  definite  plan. 


Quantity  of  Beans  for  Seeding 

On  jiage  488  I  note  with  intere.st  what 
F.  II.  M.  has  to  say  about  planting  beans 
in  hills.  AVill  someone  tell  me  how  many 
beans  of  the  small  white  pea  bean  variety 
will  be  required  to  plant  three  acre.s  in 
rows  80x10  inches?  llow  far  apart  is 
corn  planted?  w.  il.  I. 

It  will  require  about  three  pecks  of  pea 
or  navy  beans  to  plant  an  acre  80x10 
inches,  planting  four  to  five  beaus  iu  a 
hill.  We  always  plant  these  bean.s  in 
rows  28  inches  apart,  as  the  bean  cutter 
dues  better  work  at  that  width ;  .8^^  feet 
by  10  inches  iu  hills  is  too  close  for  corn 
intended  for  a  husking  oro]),  but  would 
be  all  right  for  silage.  Even  then  it 
would  he  bettor  in  a  continuous  drill  row. 
If  for  husking,  ^^2  feet  apart  for  the 
rows,  and  one  stalk  every  10  inches  is 
])lenty  thick,  and  12  inches  apart  would 
give  better  results.  u.  b.  cox. 

“For  the  Land’s  Hake,  use  Bowker's 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — A  dr. 
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The  Farmer  of  Fifty  Years 


What  Shall  He  Do  With  Himself  ? 

PART  I, 

Giving  Up  Work. — I  wonder  if  any 
man  goes  past  the  50-year  signpost  in 
life  without  giving  it  seriou-s  thought? 
If  a  man  has  lived  50  years  and  has  ac¬ 
complished  but  little,  I  should  expect 
that  the  realization  that  half  a  century 
of  life  had  been  wasted  would  make  him 
sit  up  and  think  of  something  to  busy 
himself  with  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It 
would  surely  be  an  awful  thing  to  die 
with  the  knowledge  that  a  whole  life  had 
been  wasted.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
man  has  worked  hard  until  he  is  50 
years  old,  he  is  apt  to  think  that  per¬ 
haps  he  has  done  his  share  of  this  life’s 
work  and  is  entitled  to  a  perpetual  holi¬ 
day  for  the  Test  of  his  life.  Just  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  we  will  suppose  that 
this  is  so.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  a 
man  has  followed  farming,  for  instance, 
and  has  worked  hard  until  he  is  50,  he 
has  done  more  manual  labor  than  is  done 
by  the  average  man  in  a  lifetime.  There¬ 
fore  he  should  be  entitled  to  enjoy  him¬ 
self  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  But  the 
question  is,  would  he  enjoy  himself  if  he 
should  throw  up  his  life’s  business  and 
retire  from  the  farm?  I  think  it  safe  to 
say  that  the  man  who  is  a  real  farmer 
could  not  do  this  with  pleasure.  The  real 
farmer  is  a  producer,  a  man  who  cre¬ 
ates  things,  and  his  gi’eatest  joy  is  in  the 
creation  of  a  superior  product.  Take 
away  his  opportunity  to  create  things 
and  you  take  away  his  source  of  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

An  Individual  Case. — At  least  that 
is  how  I  have  figured  it  out.  I  have 
passed  the  50-year  signpost,  and,  as  1 
drew  in  sight  of  it,  I  paused  and  pon¬ 
dered  the  situation.  I  have  led  a  pretty 
busy  life,  and  the  thought  of  rest  seemed 
good  to  me.  Then  I  thought  of  a  man 
who  did  that  very  thing — worked  hard 
until  he  was  .50,  then  sold  his  farm, 
bought  a  house  in  tlie  village  and  invested 
the  rest  of  his  life’s  earnings  the  best  he 
could,  and  settled  down  to  live  on  the 
interest  of  his  money. 

A  Narrow  Life. — How  does  he  spend 
his  time?  He  spends  some  of  it  in  try¬ 
ing  to  beat  down  his  former  neighbors 
on  the  price  of  their  products.  His  in¬ 
come  is  none  too  large,  so  he  must 
economize.  Therefore,  he  who  used  to 
bewail  the^  low  price  of  farm  products 
now  has  discovered  that  they  are  much 
too  high.  This  does  not  help  him  in  his 
friendship  with  his  former  associates.  He 
has  the  time  to  visit,  but  his  neighbors 
have  neither  the  time  nor  inclination  to 
visit  him.  Of  course  he  can  make  the 
round.s  of  the  stores  on  the  pretense  of 
wishing  to  buy  something.  But  he  is  not 
a  congenial  companion  for  the  town  men, 
so  he  does  not  succeed  in  “mixing”  to 
any  extent.  No,  I  don’t  want  to  do  the 
way  that  fellow  is  doing. 

The  Pleasure  of  Planning. — I  re¬ 
member  that  when  I  was  a  little  kid  I 
used  to  enjoy  the  laying  out  of  a  farm- 
.stead  the  most  of  any  of  my  sports.  I 
was  the  only  child  in  the  family,  so  most 
of  my  time  was  spent  in  playing  alone. 

I  would  lay  out  a  little  plot  out  back  of 
the  woodshed  and  fence  it  into  fields,  and 
stock  those  fields  with  green  pumpkin 
and  squash  horses  and  cows,  and  little 
green-apple  pigs  and  sheep.  I  would  build 
a  barn  from  old  shingles  and  sticks  and 
be  as  happy  as  a  king  (or  as  happy  as 
an  old-time  king  was  supposed  to  be) 
until  I  got  the  whole  thing  donp.  Then 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do — and  the 
pleasure  was  gone.  Then  I  would  turn 
to  something  else  for  a  time  until,  upon 
coming  upon  my  farm  some  day  and  find¬ 
ing  it  ruined,  I  would  set  about  building 
it  all  over  again  with  as  much  zest  as 
ever.  And  .so  it  has  been  all  the  way 
along.  First  the  rented  farm,  where  the 
first  herd  of  cattle  and  the  colts  were 
rai.s(Hl.  Then  the  little  farm  of  our  own, 
to  be  improved  and  lUe  buildings  to  be 
repaired.  Also,  here  was  where  the  first 
herd  of  purebred  and  registered  cattle 
was  got  together  by  buyttig  one  as  we  had 
the  means,  and  raising  more.  And  later 
on,  when  the  children  were  in  need  of 
a  better  education,  the  larger  farm  near 


good  schools  was  bought.  The  purebred 
cattle  were  sold  to  finish  paying  for  this 
farm,  and  1  worried  along  for  a  time 
with  grades.  But  no  lover  of  good  stock 
can  go  back  to  grades  after  he  has  once 
owned  a  good  herd  of  purebreds.  So  I 
went  back  to  registered  cattle  of  another 
breed  which  is  more  popular  in  my  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  The  ever-increasing 
herd  has  demanded  more  food.  So  the 
fields  have  had  to  be  worked  better  and 
the  manure  from  the  herd  has  furnished 
the  fertility  to  make  them  respond  to  the 
cultivation.  The  barns  have  to  be  made 
larger  to  hold  the  increased  crops  and 
herd  and  there  have  been  a  thousand  and 
one  things  to  keep  a  fellow  going.  Oh, 
well,  it  has  been  a  gloriously  busy  time, 
after  all.  And  now,  at  .50.  shall  I  throw 
all  this  aside?  Shall  I  feed  my  green 
apple  arid  pumpkin  stock  to  the  pigs, 
kick  over  my  playhouse  and  quit? 
Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  build  another 
playhouse,  and  even  die  building  play¬ 
houses? 

Carrying  On.— Right  next  to  our 
place  is  the  farm  which  I  first  rented. 
When  I  was  working  that  farm  I  used 
to  think  of  the  things  that  I  would  like 
to  do  to  it  if  I  owned  it.  Wouldn’t  it  be 
fun  to  take  that  farm  now  and  do  the 
things  that  I  wanted  to  do,  and  also  all 
the  other  things  that  I  will  be  able  to 
think  of  later  on?  Throw  the  whole 
thing  up  and  go  to  town  and  make  a 
howling  nuisance  of  myself  for  the  rest 
of  my  life?  Not  for  me!  No,  I  will  buy 
that  farm  and  have  a  brand-new  i)lay- 
house.  Friends,  that  is  just  what  I  have 
done,  and  later  on  I  may  tell  you  how  I 
will  play  with  it.  J.  grant  morse. 


Culture  of  Yellow-eye  Beans 

■^^^ould  you  give  instructions  how 
grow^  yellow-eye  beans?  I  have  bei 
growing  beans  of  the  pea  variety  the  pa 
several  years,  but  understand  that  tl 
yellow-eye  is  less  susceptible  to  diseai 
and  carries  its  beans  well  off  the  groun 
I  have  been  dropping  from  four  to  fii 
beans  to  the  foot  when  planting  p( 
beans.  Is  this  about  right  for  the  yollo 
they  be  planted  furtln 
apart  than  the  pea  variety?  Do  the 
like  tlie  red  kidney  require  a  riclier  sc 
than  the  pea  bean,  or  will  they  do  as  wc 

moderate  fe 

tility  i  Ho  they  require  a  longer  < 
shorter  time  to  mature  than  the  d( 

^  W.L.S. 

Gap,  Pa. 


Tellow-eye  beans  are  considered  prac¬ 
tically  immune  from  disease,  and  grow 
up  well  from  the  groun(j,  so  they  are  less 
liable  to  damage  by  bad  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  They  require  about  the  same 
length  of  season  as  the  navy  or  pea  bean. 
My  experience  has  been  that  they  are 
not  adapted  to  soils  where  much  clay 
abounds.  A  soil  that  produces  satisfac¬ 
tory  crops  of  the  pea  beans  will  grow 
the  yellow  eye  equally  well.  Generally 
speaking ,  they  are  not  considered  as 
heavy  yielders  as  the  pea  varieties,  but 
make  up  the  difference  by  being  of  light 
shrink  at  market  time,  because  of  so 
little  weather  damage.  As  to  the  plant¬ 
ing,  I  infer  that  W.  L.  S.  uses  the  drill, 
which  is  being  discarded  almost  entirely 
in  bean-growing  sections.  We  use  a 
planter  that  drops  and  covers  two  rows 
at  a  time,  placing  the  rows  28  to  .80 
inches  apart,  with  the  hills  from  1.3  to 
16  inches  apart  in  the  row.  With  the 
larger  beans,  like  yellow  eye,  there  are 
from  three  to  four  heans  in  a  hill.  Last 
year  I  planted  both  white  kidney  and 
yellow  eye  in  hills  16  inches  apart,  and 
with  exactly  three  beans  in  a  hill.  They 
were  plenty  thick  enough  in  the  row,  and 
gave  a  good  crop.  If  phosphate  is  used 
do  not  sow  it  in  the  row  with  the  beaus, 
but  rather  drill  it  over  the  field  and  har¬ 
row  in  before  planting  the  beans.  As  to 
the  quantity  of  seed  to  the  acre,  I  have 
found  that  from  16  to  18  quarts  of  the 
small  beans,  and  from  .32  to  38  quarts  of 
the  larger  sorts  give  best  results.  All 
beans  require  soil  that  is  in  a  good  state 
of  fertility,  although  it  is  poor  policy  to 
apply  manure  to  the  soil  direct  for  the 
bean  crop,  because  they  are  then  more  apt 
to  grow  too  much  to  vines,  and  under 
some  seasonal  conditions  to  develop  the 
root  rot.  All  beans  when  planted  should 
be  covered  lightly,  not  over  one-half  inch. 
This  is  important.  H.  E.  c. 


Are  you  held  up  on  deliveries  for  FARM 
TRACTORS  for  your  spring  business. 
We  can  make  prompt  shipment  on  all 
orders  received  for  the 

CHASE 

FAFtIVf 

TRACTOR 

Designed  for  the  work  on  the  Eastern  farm  and 
built  in  Central  New  York  State  where  your  wants 
can  receive  prompt  attention  from  our  factory. 

Write  for  Prices 

CHASE  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


$10,000.00 


Backs  this  saw. 
As  low  as 

.  $13 


jUs  tbs  bast  and  cheapest  saw  made. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable 
Wood 


Saw 


is  easy  to  operate. 

Only  $13.15  nnw  made  to 
which  ripping  table  can 
bo  added.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory. 
Blade  extra.  Free  catalog:. 

Hcrtzler  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  3,  Belleville.  Pa. 


A  Mile  a  Day 


Is  Easy  With 

this  simplex 
Ditcher-Terracer. 
Equals  100  men. 
Low  cost.  Builds 
terraces  and  lev¬ 
ees.  Grades 
roads.  Mostly  all 
steel.  Reversible. 
Ten  days’  trial. 


The  Farm  Brokers’  Association,  Inc.  ira^fw'^Kood 

farms  and  other  country  real  estate  everywhere  in  New 
York  State.  Pei-sonally  inspected  properties.  Careful 
descriptions.  Right  prices.  CENTRAL  OFFICE  AT 
ONEIDA,  N.  Y.,  other  ofllces  throughout  the  State. 


Your  chance  is  in  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
business  opportunities  ofTer  yon  independence. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated  lands 
$35  to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $2,000  loan  in 
improvements,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan  of 
livestock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty  cents 
an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  personal 
property  or  livestock.  Good  markets,  cluirches, 
schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excellent  cliniule— 
crops  and  livestock  prove  It.  Special  liomeseek- 
ers’  fare  certificates.  Write  for  free  booklets. 
Allan  Cameron,  General  Superintendent  Land 
Branch,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  519  Ninth 
Avenue,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

ASmall  California  Farm  ic8s"wo7k."'Raita 

Ml  crops  you  know, 
also  oranges,  grapes,  olives  and  figs.  No  cold  weather;  rich 
Soil;  low  prices;  ea.sy  terms.  Enjoy  life  here.  Newcomers 
welcome.  W  rite  for  new  San  Jixuiniii  Valley  Illustrated 
Fulders,frce.  C.  L.  SengraveH,  liiduHtrliilCuinmiHHioii- 
cr  Santa  Fc  Jty.,  litdSKailway  Exchange,  Chicago 

FARM  for  SALElTitT.rd! 

near  Salisbury,  Maryland.  The  land  is  fertile  and 
this  is  a  section  where  farming  pays.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK.  Salisbury.  Maryland 

Homes  and  Farms  in  Ihe  “Snnny  South” 

Nature  has  blosaod  tbfa  section  with  mild, 
healthful  climate.  Farmland  in  Va.,W.Va« 
and  N.  C.  at  $15  per  acre  and  op.  ^alt» 
truck,  poult^  and  general  farming  la 
Buccessful  here.  Write  for  Information. 

F.  H.  LaBAUMS,  Ag.  and  Ind.  Agt. 

N.  &  W.  Ry.  211  Ry.  Bldit.,  Roanoke. Va. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


You  Can  Avoid  “Turning  Turtle,”  Leaving  the  Road  and 
Other  Dangerous  Accidents.  Equip  Your  FORD  with  a 


SpraooeWorm  Steering  Gi 


bumps  or  other  obstructions  in  the  road  cannot  cramp  a  wheel. 
Ball  bearing:  Responds  quickly  to  turn  of  the  steering  wheel;  reduces  wear. 

Makea  steering  easier  through  mud,  sand  and  on 
center-crowned  roads.  Enables  you  to  steer  out 
of  ruts.  Prevents  locking  over  center.  Eliminates 


jerky,  loose  movement  of  steering  wheel.  Ab¬ 
sorbs  vibration,  shock  and  strain  on  driver. 

AH  high-priced  cars  have  the  worm  steering  gear- 

With  a  Sprague  Worm  Steering  Gear  on  your 
Ford,  there’s  no  need  of  a  constant,  vise-like  grip 
on  the  wheel.  It  makes  the  car  hold  the  road. 

New  1918  model  (ball  bearing— floating  shaft)  re¬ 
quires  no  adjusting.  Easy  to  put  on.  Special  steer¬ 
ing  gear  connecting  rod.  free  with  gear,  is  stronger 
than  the  ordinary  rod,  has  spring  shock  absorber, 

E.  H.  Sprague  Mfg.  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Take  no  chances  of  “turning  turtle”  or  leaving 
the  road.  Put  this  safe  steering  gear  on  your 
Ford. 


MONEY  REFUNDED  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

Get  one  today  from  your  garage  man  or  write  us 
for  full  information  FREE.  USE  THE  COUPON. 

Tl 

I 
I 
I 
I 


E.  H.  Sprague  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  26-B,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Send  me  full  informatiua  about  Sprague  Worm  Sceeriog 
Gear  for  Ford  Cars. 


Name  . 


Poatoffice. .  State. 
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^  Naming  the  Country  Roads 

'  One  of  ovir  readers  in  St.  Joseph  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ind.,  tells  us  about  a  plan  for  naming 
country  roads  which  has  been  worked  out 
in  that  county.  The  plan  was  to  develop 
a  system  of  naming  highways  after  the 
plan  of  naming  the  streets  in  a  city. 
Now  that  roads  are  being  improved  and 
straightened,  while  so  many  farmers  are 
making  use  of  cars,  it  is  more  and  more 
desirable  to  have  exact  locations  of  farm 
homes,  and  the  people  of  St.  Joseph  Coun¬ 
ty  felt  that  something  more  than  the 
townships  should  be  used  to  identify  and 
locate  their  farms  and  homes.  So  they 
worked  out  a  plan  of  naming  the  roads 
or  streets,  and  numbering  the  houses  on 
these  roads.  A  map  is  prepared,  showing 
the  exact  location  of  the  country  roads, 
north  and  south,  east  and  west,  as  well. 
Then  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
make  a  full  study  of  the  situation  and 
decide  about  names  and  road  arrange¬ 
ments.  After  a  full  discussion  and  re¬ 
port,  the  following  plan  was  worked  out: 

The  roads  are  named  alphabetically 
from  the  east  boundary  of  the  county  to- 
wai’d  the  west  and  from  the  north  boun¬ 
dary  south.  The  names  of  the  north  and 
south  roads  are  selected  from  names  of 
timber  for  section  lines,  flowers  and 
shrubs  on  intermediate  lines.  The  names 
of  the  east  and  west  roads  on  section 
lines  are  selected  from  names  of  the  Pres¬ 
idents,  Indiana  governors,  statesmen  and 
authors.  The  angling  roads  are  desig¬ 
nated  as  highways  and  trails.  The  num¬ 
bering  of  the  roads  begins  at  the  east 
boundary  and  north  boundary  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  the  first  of  inital  number  to  be  the 
number  of  the  section  line  west  or  south 
of  the  beginning  point.  The  residences 
on  east  and  west  roads  will  have  odd 
numbers  on  the  north  and  even  numbers 
on  the  south  side.  The  residences  on  the 
north  and  south  roads  will  have  even 
numbers  on  the  east  side  and  odd  num¬ 
bers  on  the  west  side  of  the  road. 

This  makes  a  very  simple  arrangement, 
especially  as  in  that  country  the  roads 
are,  for  the  most  part,  laid  out  at  right 
angles,  following  the  lines  of  the  town¬ 
ships.  For  instance,  the  road  at  the  north 
of  the  county  is  named  Adams,  and  this 
runs  from  east  to  west.  Then  follows 
Hamilton,  Cleveland,  Douglas,  Fillmore, 
Jefferson,  Harrison,  and  so  on.  Then 
at  the  east  boundary  the  first  county  road 
is  named  Beech,  and  then  follow  Cedar, 
Dogwood,  Elm,  Fir,  and  so  on,  through 
Maple,  Ironwood,  Redwood  and  others. 

Now,  under  such  a  system,  a  man 
named  John  Smith  would  live  on  Madison 
street  or  road,  between  Ironwood  and 
Hickory.  His  farm  or  house  would  be 
numbered,  and  he  would  be  as  easy  to  find 
as  would  be  the  case  if  he  lived'  on  a 
numebered  street  in  the  city  of  South 
Bend.  That  is  a  very  simple  arrange¬ 
ment  and  a  good  one.  We  understand 
that  the  people  of  St.  Joseph  are  the 
first  to  put  such  a  plan  over.  On  the 
face  of  it,  it  seems  an  excellent  plan, 
and  many  of  the  counties  in  the  country 
might  well  follow  it. 


Why  Not  Grow  Buckwheat  ? 

T.ove  is  proverbially  blind.  Trotting 
.  stock  and  autos  have  blinded  thousands. 
Thousands  have  been  so  infatuated  with 
the  speculative  potato  as  to  reject  surer 
means  of  making  a  living.  In  the  South, 
cotton  has  blinded  the  farmer  to  both 
corn  and  cow.  Corn  clubs  have  arousei.. 
great  interest  in  the  noble  grain,  but 
neither  potatoes  nor  corn  are  best  for  all 
localities. 

In  Maine  alone  thex'e  were  wasted  last 
year  without  doubt  hundreds  of  tons  of 
hay  for  lack  of  help,  or  room  to  store  it, 
or  faith  to  cut  and  hold  it  when  it  was 
dirt  cheap  and  no  light  in  sight,  enough 
I  think  to  Winter  half  our  stock.  If  a 
small  part  of  this  hay  land  had  been  put 
into  buckwheat  the  crop  might  easily 
have  taken  care  of  all  the  poultry  in  the 
State.  Why  neglect  a  crop  that  has  so 
much  to  recommend  it  and  so  little  to  the 
contrary?  It  requires  but  a  bushel  of 
seed  to  the  acre;  on  fairly  good  land 
needs  no  fertilizer ;  can  be  sown  later 
than  any  other  grain ;  is  able  to  make  a 
crop  on  rough  and  cloddy  ground ;  grows 
more  rapidly  than  the  weeds  and  smoth¬ 
ers  them ;  is  almost  as  easily  cured  as 
hay;  and  can  be  thrashed  with  the  flail 
almost  as  easily  as  beans,  if  no  machine 


is  available.  No  grain  affords  the  hen 
greater  enjoyment  than  thrashing  it  her¬ 
self.  The  somewhat  acid  straw  is  eaten 
by  stock,  or  makes  excellent  bedding.  If 
advertised  by  club  competition  as  corn 
has  been,  it  would  soon  be  a  most  popu¬ 
lar  grain.  If  the  seed  is  not  needed,  the 
crop  may  be  plowed  under  to  lighten  and 
enrich  the  land. 

Therefore,  why  not  give  buckwheat 
chance,  and  on  part  of  our  land  let  the 
hoe  and  the  weeder  rest  awhile?  At  a 
time  when  the  whole  poultry  interest  is 
threatened  by  prohibitive  prices,  a  crop 
so  near  a  gift  as  buckwheat  is  surely 
worth  while,  and  the  advantages  of  one 
crop  should  not  be  permitted  to  blind  us 
to  those  of  another  which  may  be  as  good 
or  better.  G.  8.  PAINE. 

Maine. 

Where  are  Those  Farms? 

After  reading  “The  Hired  Man’s  Chil¬ 
dren”  and  several  other  articles  on  same 
I  had  to  smile  w'hen  I  read  article  by  G. 
H.,  Vermont,  on  page  513.  I  am  no  hired 
man  and  don’t  want  to  be,  but  I  bet  he 
has  no  children  or  he  never  would  write 
what  he  did.  He  says  often  the  distance 
to  school  is  one  drawback.  In  this  part 
of  Vermont  we  have  several  back  school 
houses  that  are  near  for  children  on  farms 
to  go  to,  but  the  superintendent  of  the 


schools  here  have  closed  moi^  of  these, 
and  are  hiring  men  with  teams  to  carry 
lots  of  small  children  into  the  village 
schools;  instead  of  putting  good  teachers 
into  these  schools  and  opening  them 
where  small  children  can  walk  back  and 
forth.  It  would  not  be  near  the  expense 
that  they  are  now  going  to,  only  it  makes 
it  easier  for  said  superintendent  not  to 
have  to  drive  round  to  so  many  different 
schools.  He  would  rather  see  a  lot  of 
small  children  freeze  during  the  Winter 
coming  back  and  forth  than  get  out  him¬ 
self.  It  certainly  hurts  hiring  help  and 
hurts  selling  farms,  as  folks  wish  to  be 
near  to  school  to  have  their  children  at¬ 
tend.  Then  he  says  there  are  and  have 
been  many  small  farms  for  sale  at  rea- 
•sonable  prices  for  a  man  with  “ambition” 
as  his  only  capital.  I  wish  he  w'ould  be 
kind  enough  to  advertise  these  farms, 
as  there  are  plenty  of  men  with  families 
and  without,  who  would  like  to  buy  a 
farm  with  only  “ambition”  as  their  cap¬ 
ital. 

If  G.  H.  will  tell  us  of  these  farms  for 
sale  there  are  several  of  us.  who  would 
be  willing  to  get  one  of  them.  We  have 
the  “ambition”  and  don’t  want  to  be  _a 
hired  man,  and  wouldn’t  be.  We  will 
thank  him  very  kindly.  Last  year  every¬ 
one  was  looking  for  a  piece  of  land  to 
plant  potatoes.  This  year  everyone  who 
has  no  farm  ought  to  get  one,  as  there  is 
no  healthier  life  than  that  on  a  farm. 

Vermont.  A.  H.  D. 


Fighting  Against  the  Crow 

To  prepare  corn  for  planting,  by  put¬ 
ting  coal  tar  on  it.  place  corn  in  pail  or 
kettle  up  to  within  two  inches  of  the 
top,  cover  icitlh  tepid  tenter,  pour  on  small 
amount  of  coal  tar.  one-half  teaspoonful, 
stir  for  three  minutes  or  so,  until  each 
kernel  is  covered  with  a  very  thin  film 
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of  tar,  adding  very  little  more  tar  if 
necessary.  Remove  from  water,  drain, 
dry  with  road  dust  or  gypsum.  Corn 
prepared  in  this  manner  may  be  planted 
with  a  planter,  as  it  will  not  be  sticky, 
and  each  kernel  will  be  separate.  I  have 
used  this  method  for  40  years. 

S.  F.  AVEBY. 

I  enjoyed  reading  the  schemes  for 
“beating  out”  the  crows,  on  page  579. 
I  thought  I  had  tried  nearly  everything 
until  I  saw  this  page.  For  the  past  five 
or  six  years,  however,  the  crows  have  not 
worried  me  a  bit.  and  the  reason  for  this 
peace  lies  in  the  fact  that  my  cousin  told 
me  how  to  tar  my  corn  To  my  mind, 
if  this  method  is  followed  according  to 
the  following  directions,  it  is  the  most 
practical  of  any.  I  plan  to  tar  about  12 
quarts  of  corn  at  a  time.  Place  the 
corn  in  a  watertight  pail  and  fill  with 
moderately  hot  water  until  it  just  covers 
the  seed  Take  a  small  stick  and  drop 
about  a  tablespoon  of  coal  tar  in  the 
center  of  the  pail  of  corn  Have  ready  a 
small  square-pointed  shovel  and  a  box 
that  wall  conveniently  hold  the  12  quarts 
of  seed.  The  box  should  not  be  water¬ 
tight,  because  the  water  must  drain  off 
the  coim  slowly  as  it  is  being  worked. 
Dump  the  corn  into  the  box  immediately 
after  adding  the  tar,  and  with  the  small 
shovel  work  the  corn  with  the  motion 
used  in  spading  up  earth  It  really  is 
surprising  the  rapid  way  in  which  the  w'Ct 
corn  wall  take  on  a  thin  coating  of  tar 
that  will  not  bother  in  planting  after  it 
has  been  dried  in  the  sun.  I  used  a  large 
sheet  of  paper  for  drying,  and  after  it 
was  dry  enough  not  to  stick  to  my  fingers 
I  lifted  the  four  corners  of  the  p.aper  and 
poured  it  into  a  box.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  use  the  seed  before  thoroughly  dry, 
add  a  very  little  lime,  .s.  m.  ewtng. 

Massachusetts. 


How  do  Your  Sacrifices 

Compare  with  These? 

\ 

The  American  boy  who  goes  to  war  gives  vip 
the  position  which  means  so  much  to  his 
future,  or  the  little  business  which  has  just  begun 
to  show  promise  of  success. 

He  severs  home  ties;  gives  up  home  comforts;  leaves 
behind  parents,  friends,  wife,  or  sweetheart. 

He  faces  the  probability  of  being  obliged  to  take  up  life 
anew  when  he  returns;  of  losing  all  the  advantages  which 
years  of  hard  work  have  won  for  him. 

He  faces  the  possibility  of  coming  back  incapacitated  for 
earning  a  living,  and  of  being  dependent  upon  his  friends  or 
upon  charity. 

He  faces  the  possibility  of  never  coming  home  at  all. 

Facing  these  things  he  goes  to  France  to  fight  for  us  who 
remain  safely  at  home, — and  when  the  moment  comes  for  him 
to  go  over  the  top — he  GOES  ! 

What  will  he  think,  how  will  he  feel,  if 
we  complain  because  we  are  asked  to  make 
a  few  sacrifices  for  him, — sacrifices  so 
insignificant  when  compared  with  his  ? 

Show  him  that  to  invest  in  Liberty  Bonds  is  not 
a  sacrifice  but  a  privilege, — an  appreciation  of  his  sacrifice ! 


And  when  you  buy — 

BUY! 
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The  Vegetable  Garden 


The  1918  Cabbage  Bed 

Cabbage  growers  can  afford  to  take  no 
chances  in  1918.  New  York  State  is  far 
in  advance  in  cabbage  production  of  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  and  Cortland 
County  is  one  of  the  leading  sections  of 
the  State.  The  Cortland  County  Farm 
Bureau  is  giving  some  brief  cabbage 
pointers  that  are  valuable  to  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  crop,  having  gleaned  the  lore 
from  exhaustive  tests  made  on  18  farms 
of  the  county  by  Allen  S.  Merchant,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  These  tests  all 
coincide  %vith  the  experience  and  teach¬ 
ings  of  Reed  Brothers  of  Cortland,  who 
are  recognized  as  the  leading  growers  of 
the  State.  The  pointers  may  be  summed 
up  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  Buy  seed  carefully.  Cabbage  diseases 
usually  date  back  to  the  seed.  Home¬ 
grown  seed  where  a  systematic  selection 
of  the  best  type  heads  is  made  is  far  pref¬ 
erable,  being  a  great  factor  in  developing 
a  heavy  yielding  strain  of  cabbage.  Most 
of  the  commercial  cabbage  seed  is  grown 
from  immature  heads,  and  absolutely  no 
selective  system  is  practiced. 

2.  Treat  all  seed  for  disease,  unless  it 
is  positively  known  to  be  free  from  all  in¬ 
fection.  Two  years  ago  one  batch  of  seed 
used  in  this  county  and  not  treated  ruined 
the  crop  on  many  hundred  acres — entire 
fields  of  eight  to  10  acres  not  having  a 
salable  head.  Avhen  other  cabbage  from 
clean,  home-grown  seed  produced  heav.v 

,  crops,  with  other  conditions  equal.  Soak 
the  seed  for  15  minutes  in  one  pint  of 
warm  water,  in  which  a  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  tablet,  costing  2c,  is  dissolved.  Dry 
on  a  white  cloth  quickly  in  a  cool,  shady 
place ;  a  very  quick,  inexpensive  operation 
which  absolutely  insures  against  black 
heart  or  .stump-rot,  the  worst  foes  of  the 
cabbage  grower. 

8.  Prepare  a  fine,  deep  seed  bed  for 
both  the  plant  bed  and  the  field  crop, 
plowing  early,  and  harrowing  at  least 
once  a  week  until  setting  time,  or  June 
15,  to  secure  fine  pulverizing  and  to  kill 
all  sprouting  weed  seeds. 

4.  Fertilize  well.  Cabbage  is  one  of 
the  heaviest  feeders  grow'ii.  Experiments 
on  18  farms  in  Cortland  County  showed 
that  750  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  110%), 
with  10  tons  of  manure,  gave  the  greatest 
net  profit,  or  over  .$58  per  acre  for  the 
fertilizers.  Apply  broadcast  one  day  to 
two  weeks  before  planting. 

5.  Locate  seed  bed  carefully,  away  from 
disease.  Avoid  the  use  of  manure  if  made 
from  diseased  cabbage.  Avoid  manure 
from  an  old  barnyard,  or  laud  which  is 
flood  washed,  as  such  may  contain  mus¬ 
tard,  which  is  pretty  sure  to  bring  club¬ 
foot.  An  old  sod  in  pasture  is  "best — and 
hen  manure  free  from  weed  seeds  is  best 
for  the  seed  bed. 

0.  Fertilize  the  seed  bed  with  100  lbs. 
of  complete  fertilizer  and  100  lbs.  of  lime 
or  wood  ashes  to  the  2,000  sq.  ft.  neces¬ 
sary  for  one  lb.  of  seed.  This  will  set 
two  acres  of  cabbage  if  it  is  an  open  bed. 
8ow  the  seed  broadcast,  mixing  it  with 
about  equal  parts  of  sharp  sand,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  bulk  and  secure  evenness  of 
distribution. 

7.  Sow  the  seed  early,  as  soon  after* 
May  1  as  possible. 

8.  Screen  the  seed  bed  if  possible,  or 
at  least  one-half  of  it.  This  has  been 
found  to  be  most  important  in  guarantee¬ 
ing  large,  well-developed  plants  regardless 
of  weather  conditions,  ready  for  trans¬ 
planting  by  .Tune  15.  Last  year  was  a 
very  backward  season,  and  those  who  did 
not  screen  their  beds  were  two  to  four 
weeks  later  in  transplanting,  and  had  far 
inferior  plants.  Cheesecloth  is  high  this 
year,  but  at  a  cost  of  25e  per  1,000 
plants  for  the  first  year  the  plants  caa 
be  screened  effectively,  and  if  properly 
cared  for  the  cloth  can  be  used  four  to 
six  or  more  years.  Last  year  some  Cort¬ 
land  beds  were  covered  with  cloth  which 
had  seen  five  years’  use,  and  was  good 
for  another  year  anyway.  Drive  down 
10  to  12-inch  stakes  w'hich  are  two  inches 
square,  at  distances  of  about  six  feet 
apart,  and  enclose  the  outside  of  the  bed 
with  six-inch  to  eight-inch  boards,  well 
banked  with  earth  on  the  outside  to  keep 
out  insects.  The  cloth  should  be  sewn 


together  on  the  sewing  machine,  with  a 
strip  of  paper  run  through  with  it  to 
give  the  material  body  and  help  to  feed 
it.  then  tack  closely  to  the  board  sides. 
A  few  tightly  drawn  wires  across  the 
center  of  the  bed  will  keep  it  from  sag¬ 
ging  on  to  the  plants,  and  if  the  wind 
causes  it  to  whip  up  and  down  lay  a 
strip  or  two  of  light  board  across  the 
top.  Remove  the  cloth  a  week  to  10 
days  before  transplanting,  to  allow  the 
plants  to  harden  off.  The  plants  will 
grow  twice  as  fast  if  screened  in  this 
way,  as  the  moisture  is  more  even  and 
the  temperature  under  the  cloth  is  10  to 
18  degrees  warmer.  Also  only  one-half 
the  seed  need  be  used  to  set  the  same 
area  to  cabbages,  as  the  germination  is 
much  better.  At  .$4  to  .$12  a  pound  for 
seed  one  can  save  the  cost  of  the  cheese¬ 
cloth  on  the  lessened  amount  of  seed 
needed  in  a  short  time. 

9.  Transplant  into  the  field  not  later 
than  June  15.  ,Tuly  is  far  too  late.  The 
ground  gets  too  dry.  and  the  plants  are 
handicapped  for  the  whole  season,  often 
making  less  than  half  the  weight  per  acre, 
all  other  conditions  being  equal.  Late- 
set  plants  grow  soft  heads,  with  far  less 
of  them  of  marketable  quality,  while  all 
are  lighter  in  weight. 

10.  When  transplanting  dip  the  plants 
all  over  in  a  %-pt.  Black  Leaf  40  solu¬ 
tion,  with  4  lbs.  dissolved  soap  to  60  to 
80  gallons  of  water,  and  lb.  arsenate 
of  lead  to  each  14  qts.  of  the  solution. 
This  kills  the  cabbage  lice  which  are  such 
a  pest  later — also  the  cabbage  worm — 
by  poisoning  the  first  hatch  or  crop.  Tlie 
later  crop  will  then  be  so  small  as  to  be 
unimportant.  A  sticker  made  of  2  lbs. 
resin  and  1  lb.  sal  soda  boiled  to  an  amber’ 
color  in  one  gallon  of  water  will  insure 
the  solution’s  not  Avashing  off  in  rains. 

11.  Be  sure  the  .soil  is  very  finel.v  pul¬ 
verized  and  not  too  dry  when  transplant¬ 
ing.  Squeeze  up  a  handful  of  soil,  and 
if  it  will  retain  its  shape  it  has  moisture 
enough.  Do  not  transplant  .iust  ahead  of 
a  big  rain,  as  a  crust  forms  about  the 
plants,  holding  them  back, 

12.  A  variety  of  cabbage-setting  ma¬ 

chines  is  used  in  the  count.v.  Due  home¬ 
made  barrel  setter  has  been  in  use  25 
years,  and  still  does  fine  work.  Perhaps 
the  best  results  are  obtained  by  the  use 
of  the  Masters  hand-setter,  which  sets 
the  plant,  waters  it,  and  leaves  a  dust 
mulch  about  the  plant.  This  permits  of 
check  rowing — about  21  ins.x.'ll  ins.  being 
the  ideal  distance  for  setting.  This  allow.s 
of  two  cultivations  the  narrow  way,  and 
no  hand-hoeing  is  needed.  at.  o.  f. 


Cross-bred  Squashes 

Though  not  a  horticultural  expert,  I 
can  assure  Mr.  C.  Drew,  Ohio  (page 
274),  that  the  female  flowers  of  the  com¬ 
mon  squash,  pumpkin,  cucumber  and  mel¬ 
on  varieties  are  not  self-fertile.  His  ex¬ 
perience  is  unusual,  though  not  impos¬ 
sible,  as  I  had  a  somewhat  similar  experi¬ 
ence,  but  with  seed  from  a  Delicious 
squash  that  had  been,  when  the  blossom 
was  open,  plentifully  supplied  with  pump¬ 
kin  pollen.  My  squash  finally  showed  its 
hybrid  character  by  producing  sterile 
plants  in  the  second  generation,  so  I  lost 
it.  As  Mr.  Drew’s  pumpkin  is  prolific 
enough  it  leads  one  to  suspect  that  it  may 
haA^e  got  some  pollen  more  nearly  con¬ 
genial  than  from  the  Delicious  squash,  as, 
for  instance,  from  the  Fordhook  type  of 
squash  which  crosses  readily  with  the 
sugar  pumpkin  and  might  improve  its 
quality.  The  fact  that  the  shape  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  succeeding  crop  of  pump¬ 
kins  in  Mr.  Drew’s  case  was  not  changed 
from  the  parent  type,  while  not  conclusive 
of  course,  points  to  the  probability  that 
the  pumpkin  blossom,  in  spite  of  precau¬ 
tions,  was  supplied  in  some  manner  Avith 
pumpkin  pollen.  w.  E.  D. 

Hillsboro,  O. 


The  druggist  danced  and  chortled  till 
the  bottles  danced  on  the  shelves.  “What’s 
up?”  asked  the  soda  clerk.  “Have  you 
been  taking  something?’’  “No.  But  do 
you  remember  when  our  water  pipes  AA'ere 
frozen  last  Winter?”  “Yes,  but  what — ” 
“Well,  the  plumber  aa4io  fixed  them  has 
just  come  in  to  have  ji  prescription  filled.” 
— Pittsburgh  Chrou  iele-Telegraph. 
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My  Solution  to  the 

Farm-Labor  Crisis 

This  year  my  farmer  friends  are  asked  to  produce 
more  than  ever  before.  And  they  are  going  to  do  it.  But  they 
are  certainly  up  against  it  for  help.  Hired  hands  are  scarce, 
hard  to  get,  and  expensive.  If  you  are  handicapped  by  this 
serious  shortage  of  farm-labor,  read  every  word  of  this  announce¬ 
ment.  It  shows  you  a  way  to  set  the  wonderful  power  of  your 
automobile  to  work  on  all  the  jobs  around  the  farm. 


Porta 


Power 


Instantly  slipped  against  the  rear  wheels  of  your  car  (any 
make),  LAY  Porta  Power  gives  you  the  cheapest  belt  power  in  the  world,  a 
wonderfully  satisfactory  portable  engine  of  5-8  H.  P.,  that  costs  from  $100  to 
$250  less  than  any  comparable  gas  engine. 


It  is  all  steel,  and  proof  against  wear  and  trouble. 

Back  Bond  insures 
satisfaction  or  a  refund 
after  30  days’  trial.  It 
pumps  water,  runs  hay 
press,  ensilage  cutter, 
pea  and  clover  huller, 
rice  and  grist  mill,  corn 
sheller,  fanning  mill, 
elevator,  buzz  saw, 
milker,  separator,  ci¬ 
der  press,  washing 
machine,  pump 
jack,  irrigating 
pump, sprayer, 

CO  ncr etc 


The  Money 


mixer. 


Many  Busy  Hours  Ahead  On  This  Job 


Send 

MY  Today 


®©© 


/  want  every  farmer  who  intends  to  heed 
the  country's  call  to  greater  production, 
to  write  me.  /  have  a  valuable  message  of 
profit  for  him.  I  want  to  send  him  all  the 
details  and  particulars  that  /  can't  put  into 
this  announcement.'  But  write  NOW.  I’ve 
got  a  special  offer  to  first  comers  in  every 
locality. 

L.  A.  Young,  Pres. 

L.  A.  Young  Industries,  Inc. 

2150  Russell  St..  Dept.  9 


L.  A.  Y oung.  Pres. 

L.  A.  Young  Industries,  Inc, 

21S0  Russell  St.,  Dept.  9  ,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Please  send  me  free  particulars  of 
your  special  offer  to  early  buyers. 

Name  _ _ _ 

Address  _ _ 


Detroit,  Mich. 
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CAe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Flower  Garden 


Dahlias  :  The  Farm  Flower 

Dnhlias  iiptp!’  soptti  to  lose  their  popular¬ 
ity  among  farmers' wives.  Whatever  else 
the  farm  garden  may  lack,  there  is  pretty 
certain  to  be  a  good  display  of  Dahlias 
in  the  Fall.  I’eT-haps  it  is  well  that  this 
is  so,  for  few  dowers  are  more  satisfac¬ 
tory.  especially  if  only  a  small  amount  of 
attention  can  be  given  them.  Of  late 
years  Dahlias  have  Iwen  improved  to  a 
remarkable  extent,  and  many  new  forms 
have  been  evolved.  It  is  rather  a  ]>ity 
that  more  of  these  newer  Dahlias  are  jiot 
to  l)e  found  in  the  gardens  of  the  farmers’ 
Avives.  The  Paeony-flowered  Dahlia  is  al¬ 
most  as  beantifnl  as  a  rose,  while  some 
of  the  new,  Collarette  Dahlias  have  a 
charm  possessed  by  few  flowers.  One 
fact.  how(>ver,  must  be  admitted.  Many 
of  the  liiindsomest  of  the  new  Dahlias  aj*e 
quite  hard  to  keej)  through  the  Winter. 
They  often  spoil  when  kej)t  under  exactl.v 
the  same  conditions  as  the  old-fashioned 
show  Dahlias  Avliich  have  gone  through  a 
succession  of  Winlei-s  without  loss.  It  is 
not  advisable  for  anyone  to  invest  heavily 
in  Dahlias  of  the  newer  varieties  until  a 
test  of  their  keeping  qualities  has  been 
made.  There  are  some  sorts  which  even 
commercial  gi'owers  have  difficulty  in 
wintering. 

There  seems  to  be  an  opinion  among 
farmers’  wives  that  the  best  flowers  are 
obtained  when  clumps  of  roots  are  plant¬ 
ed.  This  is  a  mistake;  it  is  very  much 
wiser  to  divide  the  clumps  and  to  do  it 
early  in  Spring.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
divide  them  in  the  Fall  or  during  the 
Winter  months,  as  is  sometimes  done. 
The  Dahlias  will  keei*  during  the  Winter 
much  better  in  clump  form.  In  the  Spring 
these  clumps  usually  begin  to  send  out 
sprouts,  espeeiall.v  if  the  cellar  is  a  little 
damp.  Then  it  becomes  an  easy  matter 
to  cut  them  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  have 
an  eye  on  every  piece.  Of  course,  a 
tuber  will  not  grow  unless  a  part  of  the 
neck  containing  an  eye  is  attached.  If 
the  Dahlias  do  not  start  sprouting  nat¬ 
urally  it  may  be  a  good  plan  to  j)ut  them 
in  a  box  of  moss,  or  to  place  a  newsi)aper 
over  them  and  keep  the  p.aper  moist  so 
that  the  eyes  will  begin  to  develop. 

The  clumps  can  be  divided  easily  by 
the  use  of  a  sharp  kuif<“.  First  divide  the 
clump  in  halves  and  then  cut  away  the 
individual  tubers.  If  you  have  to  divide 
the  clumi)s  before  sju-outs  start,  be  sure 
that  :i  good-sized  portion  of  the  crown  or 
stalk  is  left  on  every  bulb.  Usually  the 
best  results  are  obtained  by  idanting  a 
single  bulb  in  .a  hill.  With  .a  weak  ])laut 
it  ina.v  be  (h‘sir.ahl(‘  to  have  two,  but  yo\i 
can  alwa3's  get  better  flowers  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  stalk  than  from  several  stalks,  and  the 
plants  will  not  be  so  easily  broken  down. 
Don’t  imagine  that  the  size  of  the  tuber  is 
any  criterion  of  what  the  j^lant  Avill  be. 
Some  varieties  always  jAroduce  A’^ery  small 
tubers.  You  may  think  that  they  are  too 
small  to  be  of  any  value.  Yet  they  may 
produce  the  Aery  finest  blossoms  in  your 
garden.  That  size  is  not  important  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  fact  tlmt  Dahlias  groAvn 
from  seed  often  flower  the  first  year. 

When  you  plant  your  Dahlias,  be  sure 
to  lay  them  on  their  sides  and  not  to 
stand  them  upright,  as  many  people  seem 
to  think  necessary.  They  .should  go  un¬ 
der  the  ground  about  six  inches,  but  Avith 
the  eye  or  sj)rout  facing  upAvard.  Dah¬ 
lias  do  not  need  A'ery  rich  ground.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  best  groAvers  I  knoAv  has 
a  garden  plot  which  is  half  coal  ashes. 
At  any  rate,  cho’ose  light  soil  and  do  not 
use  manure.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be 
distinctly  advantageous  to  apply  a  little 
potato  fertilizer,  as  it  helps  to  produce 
extra  fine  floAvers.  It  is  be.st  used  not 
under  the  tubers,  but  on  top.  First  cover 
the  tubers  with  an  inch  or  two  of  soil. 
Then  apply  a  small  handful  of  fertilizer 
and  fill  the  hole.  If  you  find  that  the 
plants  are  lagging  at  any  time  during 
the  season  you  can  often  push  them  along 
by  applying  Aveak  manure  water  to  the 
soil  around  them. 

Dahlias  need  cultivation  just  as  much 
as  any  garden  crop.  In  fact,  you  can’t 
expect  to  groAV  good  flowers  unless  you 
keep  the  soil  well  worked.  MTien  the 
plants  begin  to  blossom,  though,  this  culti- 


A’ation  should  sto]>,  for  the  earth  will  then 
be  filled  Avith  line  roots,  even  near  the 
surface,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  cut  off 
by  the  hoe  or  cultivator.  These  new 
roots  are  A’ery  necessary,  as  they  feed'  the 
new  bulbs  being  formed.  Just  as  the 
plants  appear  above  ground  they  are  like¬ 
ly  to  be  attacked  by  cutworms  unless 
some  method  of  combating  these  pests  is 


Xcic  ]*cony-iloirered  Dahlia 


adopted.  The  grower  already  mentioned 
keeps  a  large  ntunber  of  tomato  cans  on 
hand,  the  bottom  as  well  as  the  top  hav¬ 
ing  been  melted  off,  and  sets  a  can  over 
each  plant,  pushing  it  well  into  the 
gi'ound.  Before  the  plants  become  too 
large  the  cans  are  removed,  as  the  stalks 
are  then  too  tough  for  the  cutAVorms. 
Another  way  of  combating  these  pests 


Dahlia  Lc  (iratul  Manitoa 

is  to  stir  toba(!CO  <Iusf  into  the  ground 
around  the  young  shoots. 

If  you  are  Avilling  to  .stake  j-our  plants, 
Avliich  is  some  trouble,  you  can  groAV  them 
closer  together  than  by  anj’  other  method, 
leaving  from  two  to  four  feet  betAveeu 
theiiu  It  is  best  to  set  the  stake  Avhen 
the  Dahlia  bulb  is  planted,  so  that  the 
roots  Avill  not  be  disturbed,  and  you  must 
begin  to  tie  up  the  stalks  as  soon  as  they 


JIow  to  Divide  a  Dahlia  Root 


are  three  feet  high.  When  onlj'  a  single 
stalk  is  groAvn  this  method  is  a  jiarticu- 
larly  good  one,  and  produces  perfect  floAV- 
ers.  When  a  considerable  number  of 
plants  are  groAvu,  the  branching  method 
may  be  iireferred.  Then  the  plants  are 
grown  in  hills -v  or  roAA’s,  and  the  tops 
pinched  out  as  soon  as  two  sets  of  leaves 
h.ave  been  made.  Four  branches  then 
start,  as  a  rule,  and  make  a  bushy,  ro- 
binst  plant.  Avhich  is  not  likely  to  be  bloAvn 
over  even  Avhen  stakes  are  not  used.  This 


is  a  good  method  to  follow  Avith  many 
of  the  newer  Dahlias,  AA'hich  are  not  so 
strong  as  some  of  the  older  kinds.  Farm¬ 
ers’  wives  who  live  near  the  seashore  can 
grow  extra  fine  Dahlias,  for  these  plants 
seem  to  have  an  especial  liking  for  .salt 
air.  Dahlias  thrive,  however,  in  almost 
an.v  section  if  they  can  haA^e  sunlight  all 
day  long,  but  they  prefer  a  light,  sandy 
soil. 

Very  high  prices  are  l>eing  charged  for 
.some  of  the  new  varieties,  but  many  of 
the  older  sorts  are  just  as  attractive. 
Among  the  decorative  varieties,  Sylvia, 
Le  Grand  Manitou,  Minos,  Souvenir  de 
Gustave  Doazon  and  Papa  Gharmet  Avill 
be  foiuid  excellent.  Some  goinl  single 
Dahlias  are  Blanche,  White  Cloud.  Mil¬ 
dred  and  Dys.ander.  Maurice  UiA'oire  is 
one  of  the  best  known  varieties  of  the 
ncAV  collarette  t.vpe,  but  the  newer 
AchieA’emejit  is  perhaps  finer.  .Tupiter 
and  Meteor  are  good  collarettes,  too. 
Among  the  piuony-floAS'ered  Dahlias.  A\hich 
many  people  consider  the  finest  of  all. 
are  Avalanche,  Chatenay,  Geisha,  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court.  Queen  "Wilhelmina  and  Sur¬ 
prise.  E.  .7.  FAHRTNGTOX. 


Transplanting  Laurel;  Unthrifty  Roses 

When  is  the  proper  time  for  moving  the 
Ti-ative  mountain  laurel?  Everyone  ,sa.vs  it 
should  be  moved  in  the  Fall,  and  I  am 
sure  I  have  read  that  it  should  only  be 
moved  when  it  is  in  bloom.  Would  it 
do  well  planted  on  the  southwest  side  of 
the  house,  Avhere  it  gets  sun  from  about 
12  o’clock  on?  How  and  when  should 
lime  be  applied  to  my  roses?  They  are 
planted  in  red  clay  soil  enriched  with  ma¬ 
nure,  and,  instead’  of  doing  better  as  the 
bushes  get  older,  they  do  much  better 
when  they  are  first  planted.  s.  B. 

Rajddan,  Va. 

It  is  not  stated  in  the  question  whether 
Kalmia  IjAifolia  or  Rhododendron  maxi¬ 
mum  is  meant.  Both  species  are  com¬ 
monly  called  mountain  laurel,  but  there  is 
a  wide  differeiice  between  them,  notAvith- 
standing  both  are  members  of  the  natur.al 
order  Ericacese.  The  Rhododendron  is 
very  ea.sily  transplanted  from  the  wild 
state  to  the  home  grounds,  and  with  a 
little  care  in  the  digging  and  transplant¬ 
ing,  the  Avork  may  be  successfully  done 
at  almost  any  season  of  the  year  that  the 
soil  is  not  frozen,  whereas  the  wild  Kal¬ 
mia  is  most  difficult  to  transplant,  only 
the  ver.y  small  plants  succeeding,  and 
then  only  when  they  are  lifted  so  as  not 
to  de.stroy  an.v  of  the  roots,  and  being 
tran.splanted  in  the  same  kind  of  soil  in 
whidi  the.y  naturall.v  grew.  After  one  or 
two  years  under  cultivation  they  can 
then  be  moved  to  almost  anywhere,  and 
planted  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  with 
every  assurance  of  succes.s.  Wild  Kalmias 
should  be  tran.si)lanted  in  April  or  early 
May. 

From  the  meager  information  at  hand 
it  is  a  hard  matter  to  tell  what  ails  your 
roses,  but  it  is  more  than  likely  due  to 
the  lack  of  fertility  in  the  soil  and  culti¬ 
vation.  The  manure  applied  at  time  of 
idanting  Avould,  of  cour.se,  carry  them 
through  the  first  year  in  fairly  good 
shape,  but  unless  the  manurial  applica¬ 
tions  Avere  continued  annually,  the  plants 
Avould  suffer  slow  staiwation  and  finally 
die.  I  Avould  suggest  that  you  give  them 
a  liberal  application  of  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure  and  bone  meal  Ri)aded  in  aro«nd  the 
plants  this  Spring,  and  keep  the  ground 
cultivated  during  the  Summer.  Then 
mulch  Avith  straAvy  manure  in  the  Fall. 
Roses  require  good  feeding  and  care,  and 
when  this  is  neglected  they  Avill  not  thrive 
well.  Apply  lime  at  any  time.  k. 


Notes  on  Maple  Syrup 

Soft  Coal  for  Evaporating  Syrup 

Can  anj'one  give  experience  in  using 
soft  coal  in  making  maple  syruj),  and  can 
it  be  done  at  a  itrofit?  The  syrup  to  be 
sold,  say,  at  .^2  per  gallon,  and  the  coal 
to  cost  .$8  a  ton.  AVould  it  pay  to  buy  a 
first-class  evajtorator  and  ])ut  up  a  build¬ 
ing  to  use  it?  N.T.  ]i. 

Michigan. 

It  is  perfectly  practicable  to  boil  sap 
or  syrup  AAuth  either  hard  or  soft  coal, 
though  some  slight  changes  Avill  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  grates  and  drafts  in  order 
to  get  the  best  results.  Whether  or  not 
such  fuel  Avill  b(  more  economical  than 
wood  Avill  depend  upon  the  relative  prices. 
It  Avill  certainly  effect  a  large  saving  in 
the  labor  of  keeping  the  fires.  The  cost 
of  an  outfit  for  handling  the  sap  from 
500  trees,  at  normal  prices,  is  closely  in 


the  vicinit.v  of  .8500.  This  includes  a 
first-class  evaporator  and  a  suitable 
building.  For  larger  orchards  it  is  less 
in  proportion.  One  man  and  team  can 
easily  do  all  the  Avork  In  such  an  orchard. 
The  average  yield  of  such  an  orchard  in 
Michigan  is  closely  arouml  12.5  gallons  of 
syrup.  Avorth  $2.50.  Interest  and  de¬ 
preciation  may  amount  to  .$.50.  Cost  of 
fuel  may  amount  to  .$25,  thus  leaving 
$12.5  as  the  returns  of  the  labor  of  man 
and  team  for  from  three  to  four  weeks. 
From  these  figures  the  subscriber  can 
calcuhate  Avhether  or  not  the  m.anufacture 
of  maple  sAigar  is  profitable.  o.  o.  o. 

The  Necessity  of  Labels 

Will  you  inform  me  in  regard  to  label¬ 
ing  maple  syrup?  Does  it  really  have  to 
be  labeled  to  sell  in  this  State?  c.  S.  AV. 

Otego,  N.  Y'. 

The  pure  food  Irav  requires  that  maple 
syrup  .shall  contain  not  more  than  .‘15 
per  cent  of  Avater,  and  shall  weigh  not 
less  than  11  potinds  per  gallon.  If  one  is 
.selling  maple  syrup  of  .a  lighter  Aveight  or 
a  loAver  stigar  content,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  label  it,  and  state  the  percentage 
of  water  .Vlso,  if  the  syrup  contains  an 
admixture  of  cane  sugar  or  of  flavoring 
extracts,  it  will  be  necessary  for  it  to 
bear  a  label  stating  the  fact  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  adulteration.  But  if  it  is  a 
pure  maple  product  of  standard  weight 
and  SAigar  content,  a  label  is  no  more 
necessary  than  in  the  case  of  any  other 
farm  product.  But  why  object  to  labels? 
We  find  that  they  are  an  important  factor 
in  creating  a  demand  for  our  maple  prod¬ 
ucts.  An  attractive  syrup  label  costs 
half  a  cent  jind  makes  a  diff’erence  of  2.5 
cents  in  the  selling  price  of  a  gallon  of 
maple  syrup.  o.  o.  o. 

Gathering  Sap  with  Hose 

I  am  working  Avith  my  neighbor  at 
present  on  maple  syrup  and  find  that  the 
setting  of  the  buckets  and  the  gathering 
of  the  sap  takes  a  good  deal  of  time,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  spilling  of  sap, 
blowing  off  of  buckets  and  the  bother 
Avith  some  cover.s.  The  following  idea 
came  to  me  and  I  should  like  to  hear 
what  you  think  about  it  before  I  go  any 
further.  My  idea  is  to  have  the  sap  run 
into  one  bucket  of  each  tree  (or  not  more 
than  two)  by  rubber  hose,  and  then 
simply  exchange  the  full  bucket  with  an 
empty  one.  The  main  advantage  in 
gathering  the  sap  by  this  kind  of  outfit 
would  be  in  making  it  cheaper  all  around. 
The  ho.se  would  be  made  in  one,  tAvo  and 
three-foot  lengths  to  fit  .small  and  big 
trees,  one  long  and  one  shorter  hose  Avifli 
one  straight  and  one  Y  piece  on  the  (muIs. 

Heath,  Mass.  N.  b. 

'The  principal  objections  to  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  so  far  as  I  can  under.stand. 
from  the  description,  are:  First,  <'o.st  of 
the  equii)ment ;  second,  cost  of  iustall.a- 
tion,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
tap-holes  are  not  permanently  placed,  but 
are  changed  every  .season,  thus  necessitat¬ 
ing  a  complete  refitting  every  year : 
third,  difficulty  of  keeping  the  rubbers 
clean.  They  would  need  to  be  Avashed 
and  scalded  several  times  each  siui.son,  or 
they  would  become  impregnated  Avith  sap- 
souring  bacteria,  and  an  inferior  jiroduct 
w'ould  result.  Fourth,  the  repeated 
scalding  of  the  rubbers  Avould  .soon  de¬ 
stroy  them,  and  the  item  of  depreciation 
in  value,  alone,  would  be  in  excess  of  any 
possible  advantages  that  might  be  gained. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  de¬ 
vise  some  method  Avhereby  the  sap  might 
be  conducted  from  the  individual  trees  to 
some  central  point,  but  Jione  has  met 
W’ith  any  degree  of  success,  and  I  fail  to 
see  any  advantage  in  this  scheme.  Hoav- 
ever,  I  would  suggest  that  the  inquirer 
develop  the  scheme  and  give  it  a  practical 
demonstration.  There  is  a  big  fortune 
waiting  for  the  man  Avho  can  perfect  and 
make  jiractical  such  an  apparatus. 

c.  o.  o. 


A  Basket  Potato  Crop 

1  Avill  tell  you  as  briefly  as  possible  my 
experience  in  “pen”  ))otato  raising.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  pen,  I  used  ordinary  half-bushel 
baskets,  using  good  old  i)otatoes,  but 
planting  onl.v  the  eyes.  Fii-st,  1  placed 
about  four  inches  of  dirt  in  the  basket.s, 
l)laced  the  eyes  on  it.  covered  them  with 
about  three  inches  of  dirt,  then  more 
eyes  again,  then  three  inches  of  dirt. 
On  top  of  all  this  I  placed  about  four 
inches  of  straw  and  then  lay  uarroAV 
.strips  across  the  top  to  hold  the  straAV 
doAvn.  They  came  up  nicely,  and  in  the 
F.all  when  they  were  harvested  I  got 
about  .‘>0  fairly  good-sized  potatoes  which 
we  Avere  able  to  use,  and  about  00  that 
Avere  too  small  for  any  use. 

Ohio.  :mrs.  k.  m.  seii.ek. 
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VtoesNot 


V^ntsNot 


THE 

SHORT-CUTc 

TO  THE  AlTHt  MAW  BEHIND  TWECUWi 

CRAIN  SACK^ 


IS 

fOUNO 

RIGHT 
^HERL 


,  ft  Saves  the  Faratef's  Thresh  Bill 

AskfoVthe  Records  Made 


One  Bushel  of  Grain 
KeptOutoftheStack 
is  Worth  10  Bushels 

that  poor  separation  puts  in- 
When  a  Red  River  Special 
makesmoneybyre-threshingf 
the  straw  that  other  makes 
are  through  with,  it  shows 
just  the  kind  of  work  it  does 
when  first  on  the  job. 

Full  sacks— empty  stacks,  that’s 
Red  River  Special  separation,  and 
it  is  done  the  first  time  through. 
It’s  the  “Man  Behind  the  Gun’* 
that  does  the  business  by  BEAT¬ 
ING  OUT  the  grain. 

No  buyer  or  user  of  threshing 
machinery  is  protecting  his  own 
best  interests  unless  he  is  fully  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  Red  River 
Special  Line.  Write  the  Nichols 
&  Shepard  Co.,  at  Battle  Creek, 
or  any  branch  house,  and  a  big 
!  catalog,  with  latest  money-mak¬ 
ing  developments  for  thresher- 
men  will  be  sent  yon  free.' 

The  selection  of  the  best  is  easy 
when  you  know  the  facts, 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Builders  exclusively  of  Bed  River  Spe¬ 
cial  Threshers.  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 

Steam  and  Oil-Gaa  Traction  Engiaea 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


BUY 
SAFE 
ROOFING 


Webco 

Granitile  Roofing 

Is  Fire  Resisting 

Labor  la  scarce  and  liigh— crops,  dairy 
,  .  products,  manufactures,  etc.,  represent 

a  bier  investment.  Buildiners  can  be  replaced— If  de¬ 
stroyed— only  with  difficulty  and  erreat  expense.  Con¬ 
tents  cannot  ne  replaced  easily— if  at  all.  tbu  must 
iweserve  the  Nation’s  stored-up  wealth  beneath  a 
safe  roof.  A  burning  roof  of  dry  wood  shingles 
menaces  a  neierhborhood— a  town— a  city.  You  need 

roolinetthatwillnotreadilyigmite—thatcannot  spread 

fire.  Webco  Slate  Surfaced  Granitile  is  Are  resist¬ 
ing.  It  is  safer  tlian  wood  shingles  and  will  not  rot 
like  them  nor  rust  like  tin.  Sold  direct  to  user  at  low 
cash  prices. 

Price  is  low— length  of  service  long— <iuality  guar¬ 
anteed.  One  square  covers  100  sq.  ft.  of  roof.  Nails 
and  lap  cement  In  each  roll,  price 
per  sq.,  red  or  grey  green  .  .  .  pE 

Samples  Sent  Free  mm  ■  E# 

BIG  ROOFING  BOOK  sent  free  on  request 
W.bb.r  Lumber  &  Supply  Company 

815  Thompson  Street,  Fitchburq,  Mass. 
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MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Cuts  down  repair  bills — 
ask  any  farmer.  Lightens 
the  load — ask  any  horse. 
Never  thins  out;  never 
runs  off;  never  gums. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

makes  new  harness  out 
of  old. 

Standard  OU  Co.  of  New  York 

Principal  Offices 
New  York  Bullalo  Albany  Boston  E 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 


THE  MAILBAG 


Soy  Beans  in  Silage  Corn 

On  page  534  I  see  a  question  asked  with 
regard  to  planting  corn  and  Soy  beana  to¬ 
gether  for  silage.  My  experience  is  right 
the  reverse  to  the  answer  given  there. 
Several  years  ago  a  speaker  at  a  farmers’ 
institute  told  us  to  plant  the  corn  and 
beans  together,  and  since  then  I  have  tried 
that  way  and  as  F,  O.  Minkler  advised, 
and  found  planting  with  the  corn  much 
the  better,  asi-they  are  much  better  mixed 
with  the  corn  than  in  layers,  so  that  in 
feeding  you  are  not  feeding  all  corn  or 
all  beans.  They  do  not  bother  in  culti¬ 
vating  or  cutting  with  the  corn  harvester. 
In  planting  with  the  corn  the  beans 
should  be  inoculated,  and  I  have  always 
thought  that  they  helped  the  corn,  as  the 
Soy  bean  is  a  nitrogen-gathering  plant, 
like  the  clover.  As  they  are  very  rich  in 
protein  they  add  much  to  the  silage. 

New  York. _ w.  E.  ackabt. 

Wandering  Hens  in  Connecticut 

I  have  just  read  with  interest  the  ar¬ 
ticle  on  page  548  entitled  “The  Wande¬ 
ring  Hen ;  What  Remedy,”  signed  by  H 
A.  R.  Connecticut  has  a  statute  that  pro¬ 
vides  the  remedy;  Sec.  1225,  Chap.  84, 
provides  that  “Every  keeper  of  domestic 
fowls  who  shall  allow  them  to  trespass  on 
the  property  of  another  shall  be  liable  for 
all  damages  done  by  said  fowls,  and  if, 
after  written  notice  has  been  given  to  the 
owner  of  said  fowls,  he  neglects  to  prevent 
further  trespass  at  any  time  within  six 
months  after  service  of  such  notice  he 
shall,  upon  complaint,  in  each  case  of 
trespass  be  fined  not  more  than  $7.”  Pro¬ 
ceed  as  follows:  Write  your  notice  at 
once  after  first  case  of  trespass,  warning 
him  to  keep  his  fowls  at  home,  date  it, 
give  it  to  a  constable  to  serve  (by  true 
<*01^),  constable  to  return  original  to  yon 
with  his  indorsement  on  the  same.  If 
fowls  trespass  again,  make  a  complaint 
to  grand  juror  or  prosecuting  attorney 
for  your  town  or  city,  who  will  bring  a 
criminal  prosecution  against  the  offender 
without  expense  to  IT.  A,  R.  I  have  seen 
this  tried  out  and  never  knew*  it  to  fail. 

Goshen,  Conn,  R.  F.  K. 


Drying  Corn  Under  Glass 

In  regard  to  drying  corn  under  glass, 
page  440,  some  years  ago  in  Virginia  I 
dried  over  one  barrel  of  dried  apples  in  a 
small  greenhouse ;  they  dried  in  about  two 
days,  as  I  remember  it  now,  and  the  fruit 
was  very  bright  and  clean.  I  think  it 
will  work  well  with  the  corn,  but  I  would 
put  the  aorn  in  only  mornings  or  say  till 
noon,  on  bright  days.  If  corn  is  not 
dried  at  once  it  sours  a  little,  and  some 
people  do  not  like  the  taste  as  well,  and 
it  will  be  darker.  One  will  have  to  watch 
the  ventilation  so  that  the  moisture  will 
be  carried  off.  If  too  close  the  moisture 
will  be  deposited  on  the  glass.  I  think 
a  little  sulphuring  will  help  the  color 
without  hurting  the  corn  if  not  too  much 
is  used.  _ A.  F.  AMES. 

Linseed  Oil  as  Liniment 

I  wonder  if  many  farmers  know  that 
raw  linseed  oil  will  take  the  soreness  out 
of  a  torn  udder  or  teats  of  a  cow?  We 
had  a  cow  so  badly  torn  we  thought  we 
could  not  milk  her,  and  it  relieved  her 
almost  instantly.  K.  E. 

New  York. 

Silo  in  Barn. — On  page  388  H.  F.  J. 
tells  us  to  put  our  silos  in  the  middle 
bent  inside  the  barn.  That  is  just  where 
our  silo  has  been  located  the  past  five 
years.  This  Winter  the  silage  is  frozen 
so  hard  that  at  this  writing  (March  12) 
you  couldn’t  chop  it  out  with  an  ax.  All 
signs  fail  in  dry  weather,  and  all  silos 
freeze  this  Winter.  This  silo  is  not  less 
than  10  feet  from  outside  wall,  and  was 
buried  in  hay  on  two  sides  the  forepart 
of  the  Winter.  h.  A. 

New  York. 


^  Mountain  Farmers. — Articles  in  late 
issues  of  the  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  the 
Southern  mountain  farmers  show  what  is 
in  them,  and  what  they  have  in  their 
country,  “if  the  people  will  work  as  God 
intended  them  to  work,”  to  quote  the 
“Hawkins  Co.  Farmer”  on  page  477. 
That  expression  is  an  index  of  the  latent 
integrity  there.  “Six  days  shalt  thou 
labor”  is  the  specific  for  morality,  power 
and  worldly  success.  There  are  germs  ©f 
power  there,  and  future  historians  of 
America  will  give  them  prominent  no¬ 
tice.  Those  people  have  some  of  the 
purest  bipod  in  America,  the  descendants 
of  the  Huguenots  and  Scotch,  banished  to 
the  sands  of  the  southern  coast,  like 
criminals,  because  of  their  inborn  ab¬ 
horrence  of  autocracy  in  church  and  state. 
They  gave  us  the  Mechlinbnrg  Declara¬ 
tion,  antedating  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  14  months,  and  you  can  see  in 
the  autobiography  of  Jefferson  that  “he 
used  freely  from  it.”  Their  fathers  sleep 
in  the  Piedmont  of  the  Carolinas,  while 
the  sous,  loathing  the  autocracy  of  slavery, 
moved  on,  some  to  the  great  West,  and 
others  stopping  in  the  mountain  aii*  of 
freedom,  and  the  difficulties  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  outside  world  has  been 
against  them,  but.  "Ms  day  of  light  and 
progress  is  calling  ,iem  back.  You  can 
see  it  in  this.  Enlistments  have  been  so 
great  in  many  counties  there  that  con¬ 
scription  is  unnecessary.  They  are  the 
unrelenting  foes  of  all  oppression.  The 
mountaineer  is  a  promise. 

Ohio.  w.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Ajax 

Shoulders 


More  Rubber 

Where  It  Should  Be 

These  bracing  Shoulders  of  Strength — found  only  on  Ajax  tires — 
feive  to  Ajax  tires  a  greater  resistance  to  wear.  Because  of  these  rein¬ 
forcing  shoulders,  built  in  on  both  sides  of  the  tread,  Ajax  tires  have 
more  robber  where  it  should  be — more  tread  on  the  road. 

With  Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength,  Ajax  tires — guaranteed  in  writ¬ 
ing,  5000  miles — ^roU  up  mileage  records  far  beyond  the  guaranteed 
distance. 

97%  Owners*  Choice 

Ajax  tires  are  97%  Owners*  Choice.  This  hu^e  percentage  is 
chosen  by  individual  owners  to  replace  other  tires  that  come  on  their 
cars.  In  1917f  Ajax  tires  won  the  title,  “Dirt  Track  Champions  of 
America.”  They  swept  the  field  in  237  dirt  track  races,  at  state  fairs 
all  over  the  nation. 

Here’s  proof  I  They  win  on  roads  you  drive  on. 

Investigate  Ajax  tires  and  inner  tubes.  Write 
for  foee^  books,  “Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength" 
and  “Ajax  Wins  Dirt  Track  Championships.” 


AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

New  York 

Factorie*:  Trenton.N.J.  BranchesinLeadingCities 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  Lonaon,  0. 


Highest  pi’ices 
fbr'your  old 

BAGS 


Write  us  I  _ , 

today  for  new' 
advanced  prices" 

We  pay  the  frei^t ' 

IROQUOeS  BAG  CO..  39S  Howard  St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


This  big  bicycle  book  free 

Filled  with  wonderfully  low  prices 


The  latest  ideas  in  bicycles  and  accessories  described  and  illustrated 

Send  for  it  today  and  look  throagh  the  43  interesting  pages  Riled  with  bargains. 


_ ay  I _ _  _  _ _ _ _ 

Stody  the  12  wonderful  models  shown  in  their  smallesi  detail  Emd  illustrated  in 
striking  natural  colors.  A  surprising  book  crowded  with  bicycles  and  accessories. 

One  that  your  friends  will  want  to  bor¬ 
row.  A  book  that  saves  your  money 
on  every  page. 

The  Lady  ^nsboro-shownlntheniaa- 

poD**one  of  tho  trimmest  OAsiest  roonin^ 
bicycles  ever  produced  woman'e  osoa 


BiCYC 


Bicycles  in  alt 
models  at  prices 
from  $18.75 
to  $83.75 


tires.  Completely  eqnipi^.  |29.60. 

.  .Get  this  book  today  and  compare  the 
bicycl^  detail  tor  detul  with  any  other  you 
may  have  considered#  Then  compare  the 
pncese  And  remember  every  sioglo 

Dicyclo  is  suvanteed  to  give  per*  ^ 

jte^ice  and  satisfaction  or  your  money  win  be  ce* 
luoded  without  Question.  Even  if  you  already  owq 


CWHnWaam  Stoma  WewlfarftCty 


ffuTidr^dr  of  ticcersorUi  at 
yreof  sotnTiye  tn  thio 
bieycU  book 


AO*  mA 


a  wheel,  you  need  ^isbook  because  it  will  save 
you  money  on  tires  and  accessories  of  every 
kind.  No  bicycle  owner  can  afford  to 
be  without  it.  This  b^kU  free 
to  you  if  yon  send  for  it  r  " 

once.  Fill  out  the  j 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Outlook. — The  weather  thus  far  has, 
I  must  say,  favored  the  Kaiser.  Cold, 
raw  winds  and  rain  have  prevailed,  and 
our  heavy  land  is  too  wet  to  work  prop¬ 
erly.  Some  plowing  was  done  by  April 
120,  hut  the  rains  harden  the  land,  and 
there  is  no  use  planting  potatoes  or  corn 
or  .small  garden  seeds.  It  is  great 
weather  for  transplanting  strawberries, 
and  the  grain  and  cover  crops  are  jump¬ 
ing.  A  wet  April  and  May  usually  in¬ 
sures  our  apple  crop,  for  the  soil  is  filled 
with  moisture,  and  by  cutting  the  grass 
for  a  mulch  or  i)lowing  and  harrowing  we 
can  usually  hold  the  moisture  in  the  soil 
around  the  trees.  So,  while  we  are  be¬ 
hind  on  our  schedule,  we  make  no  com¬ 
plaint,  for  while  the  wet  is  bad  for  the 
jiotatoes  it  is  good  for  the  apides.  The 
peach  crop  has  evidently  been  wiped  out. 
1  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  a  single 
jieach  bloom  on  the  farm. 

I.IMK. — Every  year  we  use  eight  tons 
or  more  of  lime,  usually  after  plowing 
under  sod  or  cover  crops.  We  think 
yearly  aj'plications  of  about  (MM)  i)ounds 
per  acre  i)ay  better  than  heavier  use 
every  three  or  four  years.  There  seems  to 
be  no  question  about  the  value  of  lime 
on  our  tough  and  heavy  land.  The 
vlover,  grass  and  grain  gi-ow  better  each 
year,  and  I  think  the  soil  grows  more 
open  and  friable.  Most  likely,  to<j,  these 
yearly  applications  of  lime  are  helping  to 
make  some  of  the  potash  in  our  soil 
available  On  soils  strong  in  phosi)horic 
acid  1  think  the  lime  also  has  some 
])ower  to  set  free  small  quantities  of  that 
element,  but  our  own  soil  is  lacking  in 
phosphorus  and  we  must  supply  it.  At 
any  rate,  after  a  good  many  years’  use,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  lime  helps  us,  but 
it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  because  it  docn 
help  we  can  get  along  with  less  manure 
or  fertilizer.  That  is  not  true,  and  I 
would  not  regard  lime  as  a  i)lant  food  so 
much  as  a  soil  improver  and  a  help  to 
other  forms  of  f(‘rtillty.  For  instance, 
w’e  all  know  there  is  good  fertility  in  a 
clover  -.sod.  A  good  dressing  of  lime  will 
not  add  much  that  the  crop  needs,  but  it 
will  make  that  sod  give  up  more  of  its 
plant  food. 

lllGir  Pkicks.’ — Some  years  ago,  when 
we  began  the  regular  use  of  lime,  I 
bought  a  good  grade  of  slaked  lime  at 
.$0  i)er  ton  in  New  York.  'Phe  freight  at 
that  time  as  1  ^  recall  it  was  per 

ton.  This  year  the  same  kind  of  lime,  if 
anything  not  quite  so  good,  cost  $9.50 
per  ton.  The  freight  bill  for  carrying 
seven  tons  of  this  lime  less  than  25  miles 
was  $2.‘1.()7,  including  07  cents  of  “war 
tax,”  which  the  carriers  all  dodge  and 
plaster  right  on  the  consumer.  Now  I 
can  see  no  earthly  reason  why  this  lime 
should  have  been  jumped  up  nearly  00 
per  cent  in  ]>rice.  The  cost  of  getting  it 
out  of  the  quarry  and  burning  it  has 
surely  not  increased  in  any  such  propor¬ 
tion.  The  price  of  the  things  I  have  to 
sell  and  which  the  lime  helps  to  produce 
have  not  been  jumped  in  any  such  way. 
Everything  I  buy  has  gone  far  up  in 
price,  while  everything  I  sell  has  made 
only  a  moderate  gain.  As  for  those 
“war  taxes,”  the  (carriers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  shed  them  as  a  duck  sheds  water, 
while  they  are  all  .soaked  into  the  (con¬ 
sumer.  Every  package  by  freight  or  ex¬ 
press  must  pay  this  tax,  and  every  penny 
of  it  i.s  put  on  the  shipper  or  receiver. 
When  T  bought  the  motor  truck  they 
made  me  pay  nearly  $40  “war  tax.”  If 
you  buy  a  ticket  to  a  baseball  game  or 
a  glass  of  soda  water  or  a  railroad  ticket 
you  pay  the  tax.  You  are  always 
stamped  with  the  tax,  but  you  are  unable 
to  shift  any  taxes  upon  others  when  you 
do  the  selling. 

►Soaking  It  In. — For  some  years  be¬ 
fore  the  war  I  bought  a  sj)ecial  kind  of 
shoe  which  cost  $5  per  pair.  It  was  a  stout, 
sensible  shoe,  and  usually  wore  about  four 
months  before  the  sole  got  so  thin  that 
tapping  was  needed.  It  was  so  that  all 
I  had  to  do  was  to  walk  into  the  shoe 
store,  sit  down  and  hold  up  my  foot,  and 
they  would  fit  me  with  another  shoe  of 
the  same  size  and  type.  Finally  I  went 
through  this  performance  and  handed  the 
clerk  a  $5  bill.  He  looked  at  it  and  then 
at  me.  “The  price  is  now  $G.95 !”  It 
certainly  was  striking  liberality  for  him 


to  knock  off  five  cents  and  not  make  it 
an  even  .$7.  I  had  to  pay  it  or  leave  it. 
That  shoe  wore  out  in  three  months  in¬ 
stead  of  four,  as  the  old  $5  shoe  did. 
While  formerly  they  charged  $1.25  for 
tapping  the  old  shoes,  now  they  charged 
me  $2.50.  On  hunting  up  the  prices  of 
hides  I  found  that  farmers  get  but  little 
more  for  them  than  one  year  ago.  My 
friend  the  salesman  gets  but  little  more 
.and  the  boss  has  a  long  lease  on  the  build¬ 
ing,  so  that  his  rent  is  no  higher.  Yet 
I  must  pay  40  per  cent  increase  for  an 
inferior  shoe !  The  only  reason  I  can  get 
for  it  is  (hat  the  government  has,  through 
contracts,  made  a  piace  on  shoos  which 
insures  the  maker  and  dealer  a  large 
profit  after  counting  in  all  expen.ses. 
Thus  I  am  held  up  through  a  form  of 
robbery  when  I  buy  but  growled  at  and 
uni)rotect<'d  when  I  sell.  ^ 

WiiAT  Anoirr  It. — If  this  thing  keeps 
on  much  longer  “daylight”  will  be  about 
the  only  thing  our  farmers  can  .save.  We 
have  simply  permitted  this  immense  army 
of  middlciuen  to  organize  and  get  control 
of  us.  I  can  see  no  independence  except 
through  co-operation — getting  together  to 
do  for  ourselves  much  that  these  middle¬ 
men  now  “stamp”  us  for  doing.  Ibu-e 
i.s  a  letter  from  a  12-year-old  boy  who 
lives  in  Connecticut.  This  boy  has  the 
right  idea  in  his  mind.  We  must  all,  as 
farmers,  begin  right  at  home  and  save 
some  of  tin;  money  we  have  been  pouring 
out  to  elhers  for  servme  which  we  might 
easily  dcf  ourselves.  The  thing  to  begin 
on  is  food.  Our  farms  can  .supply  70  per 
(•(‘lit  and  more  of  wheat  we  need  if  we 
will  only  think  so,  and  saving  food  is  the 
most  practical  way  we  have  for  .starting  a 
crusade  to  cut  out  some  of  tlu;  useless 
middh'uien  : 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  article  under 
llojie  Farm  Notes  in  the  April  0  issue 
of  Tiik  It.  N.-Y.  interested  me  very  much, 
and  as  to  food  economizing  I  have  noticed 
farmers  buying  substitutes  for  what  they 
raise  and  paying  twice  as  much  as  they 
sold  the  substitute  for.  In  one  case  I 
found  a  farmer  buying  canned  soups  at  a 
stoi’e,  and  he  could  make  far  better  soup 
himself,  for  he  was  a  fair  cook,  but  he 
said  that  he  didn’t  want  to  take  the 
troubl(\  One  thing  was  that'  his  wife 
was  not  living,  and  many  of  you  farmers 
will  say  that  you  don’t  have  enough  time, 
but  that  is  not  so  in  this  case,  for  he  only 
own  less  than  20  acres.  In  another 
place  I  was  going  around  with  “Hoover” 
cards  and  the  farmers  would  say :  “Why 
have  we  got  to  economize?  All  we  don’t 
eat  we  give  to  the  pigs.”  Why  .shoulil 
the  farnr-ers  give  to  their  pigs  such  valu¬ 
able  food  as  vegetables,  bread,  etc.?  I 
don’t  believe  that  it  will  hurt  anybody 
to  eat  what  they  need,  such  as  eggs,  milk, 
cheese,  vegetables  and  fruit.  Over  in 
France,  England,  etc.,  they  are  glad  to 
eat  such  food  as  we  do  not  deign  to  eat. 
They  over  there  are  learning  a  les.son  that 
we  hav(*  not  yet  learned. 

RONALi)  F.  )>ONU. 

Cjik.st.nut  Hj.ight.^ — This  is  an  old 
story  to  thos(‘  who  live  in  the  Hud.son 
Valley.  'I'liis  hati'ful  disease  has  cleaned 
out  our  ch(‘stuuts  and  is  slowly  sjireading 
east  and  west.  Here  is  a  report  which 
shows  it  has  reachc'd  Lake  Ontario: 

(’he.stnut  blight  has  arrived.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer  the  nurserymen  found  a  blighted  tree 
in  some  pines 'they  are  watching  for  blis¬ 
ter  rusr.  Later  I  found  it  on  a  few  oth¬ 
ers,  and  now  we  know  of  a  dozen  or  more 
tree.s  which  are  affected,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  iiresent  on  many  others.  Wb  are 
planning  how  to  u.se  a  lot  of  chestnut 
wood  in  th(‘  next  few  vear.s.  A.  c.  w. 

Way.Ge  C’o.,  N.  Y. 

When  we  came  to  ihis  farm  we  found 
nearly  .”0  acri's  of  line  ch(‘stnut  timber. 
It  looked  like  an  a.sset  for  the  futurii — a 
good  life  insurance,  so  we  did  not  cut  the 
timber.  The  blight  got  in  and  ruined 
every  tree — swept  through  like  a.  tire. 
There  is  not  a  living  clu'stnut  left.  The 
loss  was  nearly  half  wdiat  w^e  jiaid  for  the 
entire  farm.  Last  Winter  we  sold  120 
of  tho.se  dead  trees  to  the  government  for 
timber  used  in  building  an  army  camp, 
and  there  is  some  demand  for  fence  jiosts. 
bu*^  the  blight  has  mad(*  our  beautiful 
woods  a  distressing  sight.  Chestnut  is 
not  very  good  for  fuel.  It  is  too  light  ] 
and  burns  up  too  fast.  AVe  have  12  to  15 
co’-ds  of  it  cut  up  with  the  buzz  saw  and 
safely  packed  in  a  dry  shed,  but  there  is 
little  sale  for  it  as  fuel.  My  advice  to 
anyone  owning  a  chestnut  grove  anywhere 
in  the  path  of  this  blight  disease  would 
be  to  cut  the  timber  and  dispose  of  it 
“while  the  going  is  good  !”  There  is  no 
use  trying  to  fight  the  disease  except  with 
the  ax  and  saw.  h.  w.  c. 


Food-produ(%rs  that  meet 
the  demands  of  the  hour 


“Food  will  win  the  war.’’  Plant  larger  acreage  and 
produce  the  food!  Use  Planet  Jr  implements  to  take 
care  of  the  increased  acreagfe. 

No.  25  With  Planet  Jr  implements  you  can  do 

the  work  of  3  to  6  men  using  ordinary^ 
tools.  They  lighten  labor,  save  time, 
and  cultivate  so  thoroughly  you  can  raise 
bigger  crops  than  ever  before.  Built 
strong,  yet  light  enough  for  woman 
or  boy  to  use.  They  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Fully  guaranteed. 


No.  25  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and 
Drill  Seeder,  Double  and  Single 
.'b  I  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow 

sows  all  garden  seeds 
from  smallest  up  to  peas 
and  beans,  in  hills  or  in 
drills,  rolls  dowm  an<^ 
marks  next  row  at  one  passage,  andj 
enables  jmu  to  cultivate  up  to  two  acres  a  day  all  through  the 
season.  A  double  and 
single  wheel-hoe  in  one. 

Straddles  crops  till  20 
inches  high,  then  works 

between  them.  Steel  frame  and  14-inch  steel  wheels.  A 
splendid  combination  for  the  family  garden,  onion-grower, 
or  large  gardener. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr  is  the  highest  type  of  single-wheel 
hoe  made.  It  is  a  hand-machine  whose  light  dura- 
ble  construction  enables  a  man,  woman,  or  boy  to 
do  the  cultivation  in  a  garden  in  the  easiest.  No.  r 

quickest  and  best  way.  We 
make  24  styles — various  prices. 


;  ci  udy  an  ixic  / 

Planet  Jr. 


New  72-page 
Catalog,  free! 


Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  in  action  and  describes  over  55  tools,  including 
Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse-Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard-,  Beet-  and  Pivot- 
Wheel  Biding  Cultivators.  Write  for  it  today/ 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  Box  1107V  Philadelphia 


For  Potato  Bugs 
And  Blight  use 

y  SULFOCIDE 


and 


CAL-ARSENATE 


— a  new  combination  which  bids  fair 
to  replace  the  old  Lime  Sul  hur-Arse- 
nate  of  Lead  and  Bordeaux-Leadm  ix- 
tures.in  both  orchard  and  garden. 

It  is  more  powerful  and  much  less  ex¬ 
pensive.  1  gallon  and  AVz  lbs.  makes 
150  gallons  of  spray. 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 


Don't  throw  away  asm; 
they're  worth  money  to  you.  Prices  are 
'way  up  now.  Cash  in  on  all  you  have. 
But  be  Bure  you  get  our  prices  before 

f^ou  sell  a  single  ono.We  guarantee  most 
iberal  gra^ng.  Over  20  years  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  your  assurance  of  a  square  deal 
every  time.  We  buy  any  quantity* 
Freight  paid  on  all  shipments  to 
Werthan .  Find  out  what  real  satisfao* 
tion  is.  Write  quick,  stating  what  yoa 
have.  Address  i 

WERTHAN  BAG  CO.  J 

66  Dock  St.  St.  Loui.,  Mo.  " 


«/en£#r 

EMPtv 

Sags 


Send  for  circular 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO,,  Mfd.  Chemists 
50  Church  St.  Dept.  N  New  York 


EXPERT 
KHOWLEDGE 
FREELY 
GIVEN 


Hydraulic  Cide 
Press  Profits 

EXTRA 
HEAVY  “ipr 

PRESSURE  GETS  RESULTS 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  108  Penn  Awe.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


INOCULATE 

ALL  LEGUMES  and  DOUBLE  theCROP 

Prepared  for  soy  beans,  field  peas,  alfalfa,  sweet 
and 'other  clovers,  garden  peas  and  beans,  navy 
beans,  vetch,  etc.  1-Acre  50c;  2-Acre  95c;  6-j\cre 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  30-page 
legume  book,  free  on  request, 

THE  EGQERT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY.  CANTON.  OHIO 


Books  Worth  Reading 


Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.60 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50 

Cheese  Making,  Van  Slyke. . 1,75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Dane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow . 3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen.  Woll .  1.60 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 
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333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


^Tood  Will  Win  the  War” 

LAND  L,Me 

results  for  War  Crops 

Order  Now  on  Account  of  Car  Shortage 
ROCKLAND  &  ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

New  York,  101  Park  Ave.  Rockland,  Me.  Boston,  45  Milk  St. 


R-RI 

Immediate 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

A  letter  from  a  correspondent  in  the 
great  potato-growing  section  of  Virginia 
just  south  of  us  here  says  that  his  early 
Irish  potatoes  are  all  rotted,  and  wants 
to  know  what  he  would  better  put  in  the 
land,  let  it  lie  and  grow  up  in  weeds  and 
plant  late  potatoes,  or  to  plant  it  in  corn. 
I  told  him  that  doubtless  the  land,  after 
the  heavy  application  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  the  potatoes,  would  make  a 
good  crop  of  corn,  but  that  what  always 
pained  me  in  passing  through  the  Eastern 
Shore  counties  of  Virginia  in  Winter  was 
the  sight  of  bare  land  wasting  its  fertility 
in  the  Winter  rains,  and  that  I  had  hoped 
to  find  someone  down  there  farming  for 
the  permanent  improvement  of  the  land. 
I  suggested  that  instead  of  letting  the 
land  grow  up  in  weeds  he  would  do  better 
to  sow  it  to  oats  at  once,  and  in  July 
turn  these  oats  under  and  plant  early  va¬ 
rieties  of  Irish  potatoes,  like  Cobbler  or 
Early  Rose  or  Ohio.  These  would  make 
a  good  crop  for  Winter  use,  and  the  best 
seed  for  the  Spring  planting,  and  that 
after  the  potatoes  he  could  still  sow  rye 
as  a  Winter  cover  and  could  have  a  mass 
of  vegetable  matter  to  turn  under  for  the 
sweet  potato  crop  and  save  the  raking 
and  hauling  of  pine  shatters. 

I  hardly  think  that  the  Virginia  growers 
will  be  much  worse  off  if  the  potatoes 
have  all  rotted.  It  reminds  me  of  a  con¬ 
versation  I  had  once  with  an  extensive 
grower  of  truck  crops  near  Norfolk.  I 
was  going  towards  Florida  and  stopped 
over  night  in  the  middle  of  March  at  the 
DeSoto  Hotel  in  Savannah.  A  party  of 
men  arrived  on  their  way  North,  and  the 
farmer  I  have  mentioned,  seeing  my  name 
on  the  register,  hunted  me  up  and  asked 
if  I  had  been  in  the  trucking  section 
about  Norfolk  on  my  way  South.  I  told 
him  I  had  been  all  through  it  and  noted 
that  a  great  many  early  cabbages  had  run 
into  bloom.  He  said,  “I  wish  one-half  of 
them  would  run  to  seed,  for  Norfolk 
County  always  kills  her  own  interests  by 
planting  such  a  vast  amount  of  things 
that  must  all  go  to  market  at  the  same 
time.”  And  yet  this  man,  a  banker  in 
the  city,  had  six  farms  growing  cabbages, 
and  every  man  of  them  wants  to  grow 
more  than  his  neighbors.  Human  nature 
is  about  the  same  everywhere  except  in 
Cermany.  While  our  trucking  sections 
have  now  well  organized  selling  exchanges, 
which  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  for 
the  benefit  of  the  gardeners,  they  need 
to  make  or  combine  with  the  present  or¬ 
ganizations  a  planting  organization  so 
that  some  of  their  members  can  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  specialize  in  certain  crops  and 
others  in  other  crops,  and  so  divide  things 
between  them  and  avoid  a  ruinous  com¬ 
petition. 

Yesterday,  April  15,  I  set  out  the  big 
tomato  plants  sent  to  me  from  South 
Carolina.  We  are  not  yet  immune  to 
frost,  but  I  have  the  plant  protectors 
alongside  of  every  plant,  and  it  is  a 
short  job  to  put  them  off  until  the  stakes 
are  set  beside  them,  and  even  then  I 
can  tie  a  newspaper  to  the  north  side  of 
the  stake.  I  have  such  a  liberal  reserve 
iti  the  frames  that  I  can  stand  some  loss. 
Rut  the  earlier  we  get  the  tomato  plants 
out  and  they  live  the  earlier  the  first 
ripe  fi’uits.  The  plants  in  the  frames 
are  smaller  and  are  better  off  wiiere  they 
are,  and  they  make  room  for  the  eggplant 
and  the  peppers  in  the  greenhouse.  A 
week  of  constant  rain  makes  the  reappear¬ 
ance  of  the  sun  peculiarly  agreeable.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  long,  cold  rain,  the  Gold¬ 
en  Bantam  corn  is  making  its  way  above 
ground,  and  the  earliest  peas  are  nearly 
in  bloom.  The  early  tulips  are  in  full 
blaze  of  bloom  before  giving  way  to  the 
Darwins,  which  are  just  showing  buds. 
But  the  brightest  thing  in  the  early 
Spring  is  the  bed  of  scarlet  Anemones, 
which  vies  with  Jhe  scarlet  Due  Van 
Thol  tulips  in  giving  us  the  first  color 
besides  yellow  and  white.  Spirsea  Thun- 
hergii  has  passed  out  of  bloom,  and  S. 

\  an  Houttei  is  preparing  its  snowbank, 
while  right  alongside  of  it  the  white 
Weigela  will  supply  the  snow  when  Van 
Houttei  has  faded.  Just  now  the  only 
shrubbery  in  full  bloom  is  the  Japan 
quince,  but  the  lilacs  will  soon  be  out. 
And  the  crop  of  Liberty  bonds  in  my 
safe  deposit  box  is  giwing  like  the  gar- 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 
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GET  THE 
STYLEPLUS  HABIT 

Enjoy  the  reliable^  stylish 
clothes  of  moderate  price 

Once  a  man  gets  the  Styleplus  habit  he 
continues  to  choose  these  clothes. 

He  acquires  a  taste  for  the  touches  of 
style  that  only  the  master  designer  can 
give. 

He  takes  pride  in  his  appearance — result¬ 
ing  from  the  Styleplus  combination  of  style, 
reliable  fabrics,  good  tailoring.  And  he  likes 
to  buy  his  clothes  under  the  Styleplus  plan — 
the  moderate  known  price  for  each  grade. 

Concentrating  great  volume  on  each  grade,  we  produce 
a  style  and  a  quality  truly  exceptional  at  the  prices.  To  get 
the  most  for  your  money,”  visit  the  Styleplus  Store.  You 
know  the  price  before  you  go  into  the  store! 

Look  for  the  Styleplus  Label  in  the  coat, 

$21  —  Green  Label,  $25 — Red  Label. 


Styleplus  distributors  will  sell  Styleplus  Clothes  $17 
(black  label)  as  long  as  their  supplies  of  this  grade  last-. 


Write  us  (Dept.  V  )  for  free  copy  of  “The  Styleplus  Book.” 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc.  Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md, 


121  AND  $25 


TRADE  MARK  REGtSTCRE9 


Each  ^rade  the  same  price  the  nation  ever 

AMERICA’S  ONLY  KNOWN-PRICED  CLOTHES 


RAISE  A  BIGGER,  BETTER 

GARDEN  WITH  LESS  WORK 

DARKER  Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator,  3  gar- 
den  tools  in  1,  cuts  weeds  underground  and 
breaks  the  surface  crust  in  a  porous,  moisture- 
Vretaining  mulch,  in  one  operation.  Intensive 
^^cultivation.  “Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used.” 
Ajtey  orgirl  can  operateit  and  do  more  and 
j^better  work  than  ten  men  with  hoes.  Gets 
^^o^  to  plants.  Guards  protect  leaves, 
^^as  e^ily  attached  shovels  for  deeper 
^cultivation.  Makes  gardening  easier, 
^quicker,  surer.  Send  today  for 
JFl^E  Illustrated  Catalog  and 
'^^actory-to-User  Offer. 

mfg.  CO. 

.David  City,  Neb. 


How  to  SAVE  When 
BuyingAuto  Supplies 


Just  Off  the  Press 


iFREE 


Automobile 

-Supplies 


This  lOO-page  free  Book  will 
be  the  1918  Auto  Supply  Show 
for  over  2,000,000  motorists. 
Contains  many  brand  new  sup¬ 
plies.  Over  2,000  selections  Is  choose 
Irem.  Sit  in  an  easy  chair  and  do 
your  baying.  EverjrthiiKr  from 
bumper  to  tail  light.  Twenty 
pagesexcIusivelyforFordOwners. 

Always  refer-to  it  before  buying.  WrilerighI 
Dowfer  your  FREE  copy  to  nearest  stores 


ASK 

YOUR  DEALER 

OR  write:  us 
ATTRACTIVE  BOOKLET  ON  REI^EST 

EE.MYERS&BRtt'Xs’HLANroHid 

ASHLAND  PUMP  AND  HAV  TOOL  WORKS 


ST. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  tk?  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1842. 

O.W.  Ingersoll.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


THE  ROOF  THAT  LASTS 


'We  have  It.  No  rusting  out  1  No  painting  or 
repairs  needed.  Easy  to  buy,  easy  to  pay  for, 
easy  to  put  on.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  a 
new  roof  free.  Write  t  oday  for  our  splendid 
catalog  of  Armco  American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 
and  for  our  prices.  We  will  save  you  big  money. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO, 

Btatlon  ts  - -  Hiddletown,  OUo 


JVorld’s  Best 
Roofing 

""  Freight 
Paid 


Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimpg  Corru- 
pratca.  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Itock*Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  W«  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  “Res’*  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  are,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  Wo  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
proBta.  Ask  for  Book  '' 
No,673 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 
629-SN  Pibc  SI.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Samples  & 
Roofing  book 


NotSteel 


Lightning  Proof— 
W eather  proof— 


Roofing  Products 

F or  lasting  service  and  fire  protection  use  metal 
roofing — adapted  to  rural  and  city  properties. 

Galvanised  Sh^ts  are  carefully  manufac- 
Quality.^  Uneoualed  for  Roofing,  Siding,  OuL  ^ 
FW  general  sheet  metal  work.  Sold  by  leading  dealers.  ' 

R^finff  A  mAt®®  public  buildings  Keystone Coppeb  Steei,  , 

?  Plates  are  unexcelled.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added 
“Better  BulldlnV*  bo^let 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Plttsburzh,  Pa. 


THE  SELF-OIUNG  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  thtit 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  inakes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier  ^  ' — 
Aermotors,  making  mem  self-oil¬ 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motorn 
keeps  in  the  oil  andl 
keeps  out  dust  and! 
rain.The  SpIetshOilingl 
System  constant!^  ^ 

floods  eveiybearing  with  oil  pre-  _ 
venting  wear  and  enabling  th^  _ 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breezed  j 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year.  -  - 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks. 
Water  Supply  Good*  and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 


IVrite  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  TwelHh  St,  Chicago 


ISO 

-Vrr  .  ...  Styles 

Wnto  for  Cxrefttesfc  motioy  sav* 
lug  fence  barjpain  book  ever  printed.  Brown 
fence  is  made  of  Heavy  DOUBLE  GALVAN* 

IZED  Wire.  Resists  rust  longest.  Also 
Gates  and  Barb  Wire*  Low  Factory  Prices*  Freight 
Prepaid*  Write  for  froo  fence  book  and  sam ole  to  test. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

DEPT.  269  •  •  •  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


40deeigna— ai^teel^IanaSSSoTcoSSi 
tens  Chan  wood,  more  durable.  Wo  can 
M  save  yoa  money.  Write  for  free  cata* 
H  log  and  and  apectal  prices. 

”  KOKOMO  FENCE  MACH.  CO. 

407  North  Street.  Kohemo.  Ind. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading  < , 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.(M,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
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“A  SQUARE  HEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  hotises  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subfroribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  mislea<ling  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  an.v 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisei’s  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishone.st 
transactions.  We  protect  Subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  ot  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Milk  Wanted 

Wl>  liiive  :i  rosponsihlo  city  on.stonier  wlio  wislie.«! 

to  contract  for  the  output  of  a  farm-owned 
milk  ])lant  of  about  200  cans  pasteurized  milk  daily, 
Thi.s  i.s  an  o])portuuity  for  a  co-operative  plant  which 
ma.v  not  he  at  iireseut  under  contract.  Application 

may  he  made  to  The  R.  N.-T.  office. 

* 

IN  every  country  communit.v  where  The  R.  N.-Y. 

is  read  there  has  been  a  good  sale  of  Liberty 
bonds.  Hundreds  of  country  towns  have  exceeded 
their  quota,  and  in  proportion  to  capital  and  business 
ii-ssets  the  country  has  done  better  than  the  city  on 
This  thii’d  loan.  From  the  very  nature  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  and  their  lifelong  habits  the  country  people  are 
less  emotional  than  town  and  cit.v  residents.  They 
take  tinle  for  solid  thought  and  reason,  but  their 
jiatriotism  and  sacrifice  has  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  froth.  It  is  solid  and  enduring,  and  while  less 
inclined  to  shout  aboTit  it  our  country  jieople  are  loyal 
to  the  core.  We  stand  on  record  as  saying  that  the 
farmers  of  the  country  help  themselves  as  well  as 
the  government  when  they  become  bondholders  and 
creditors  of  the  nation. 

* 

.Tust  read  your  editoilal  on  page  .588  about  the  dairy¬ 
men  who  have  to  sell  their  cows  and  have  empty 
jiastures  becau.se  they  have  no  help.  Now  that 
hits  the  nail  on  the  head  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  only 
my  situation  is  different.  I  have  plenty  of  pasture  and 
ludp  to  take  care  of  2.5  dairy  cows,  but  no  capital  to  get 
them,  and  I  would  be  pleased  if  some  one  would  furnish 
the  cows  and  take  the  milk  check  to  pay  for  them.  I 
would  pay  10%  interest  on  the  money,  or  if  some  of 
those  that  have  to  sell  their  cows,  would  rent  them  to  me. 
1  Mease  see  if  you  can  do  anything  to  help  this  situation. 
Also,  I  have  7.5  to  100  acres  that  could  be  put  into 
buckwheat,  plenty  of  help  and  tractor  to  do  it  with,  but 
no  money  to  buy  seed  or  gas.  .s.  s.  o. 

Pennsylvania. 

11  can  easily  find  thousands  of  farmers  who 
are  in  just  this  condition.  They  have  the 
land  and  some  of  them  have  the  labor,  but  they  lack 
caintal,  and  that  lack  prevents  them  from  running 
the  faiTU  to  ca]Jacity.  The  Federal  Land  Banks  can¬ 
not  help  in  siich  cases.  In  some  localities  the  local 
Ijanks  have  helped,  making  it  a  community  affair, 
but  in  a  section  where  there  is  not  first-class  com¬ 
munit.v  spirit  or  strong  desire  to  build  Tip  and  im- 
ju-ove  farming  there  is  not  much  chance  of  raising 
oipital.  Here  should  be  an  opportunity  for  some 
man  who  grew  up  in  a  country  neighborhood  and 
has  now  grown  rich  in  the  city.  He  might  finance 
a  few  loans  like  the  one  here  mentioned,  and  help 

tarry  prosperity  hack  to  his  old  home. 

•!< 

There  are  in  this  country  today  thou, sands  of 
young  men  and  ivoinen  who  ought  to  become 
and  who  are  fitted  to  become,  in  the  future,  as  fine 
a  race  of  farmers  as  this  country  has  ever  known. 
After  this  war  is  over  there  will  be  man.v  thousands 
more.  Many  of  these  young  people  live  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  others  ivei’e  born  and  brought  up  on  farms,  but 
have  moved  to  town,  seeking  what  they  called  larger 
op)Jortunity.  They  all,  men  and  women,  wmuld  like 
to  go  to  the  land  and  live  there  as  independent  farm¬ 
ers.  These  young  people  are  unlike  any  class  of 
jiioneers  we  have  ever  had  in  the  nation  before. 
Many  of  them  have  attended  an  agricultural  college 
and  are  well  read,  educated  and  capable  of  clear, 
hard  thinking.  MTiey  are  industrious,  honest,  am¬ 
bitious,  patriotic  and  hopeful.  They  could  carry  to 
the  country  just  the  qualities  of  high-class  citizen¬ 
ship  which  ai’e  now  supremely  needed  to  settle  this 
.35-cent  dollar  question  and  the  incidents  to  it  which 
will  follow  the  war.  Unless  men  and  women  of  this 
type  can  go  to  the  country  and  become  freeholders 
of  land,  the  future  of  our  rural  districts  is  not  bright. 
5Vhy  then,  if  these  young  people  are  so  well  fitted  for 
the  work,  and  if  they  love  the  life,  do  they  not  go 
to  the  country  and  take  farms?  The  answer  is  easy  : 


Thct/  cannot  ohfain  the  necessary  land  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Where  can  these  men  and  women  go  to  obtain 
credit  with  which  to  buy  land,  equip  a  farm  and 
provide  working  capital?  The  old-time  farmer  will 
tell  what  he  did  ;50  years  or  more  ago.  but  he  for¬ 
gets  that  this  world  war  has  upset  all  conditions. 
A5'hen  this  older  man  went  out  with  his  young  wife 
and  won  a  farm  by  sheer  muscle  there  was  no  real 
land  problem  in  the  countr.v.  We  now  have  the 
hardest  land  jjroblem  of  an.Y  nation  on  earth.  Our 
agricultural  education  has  made  farming  more  ex- 
Iiensive.  To  farm  by  modern  methods  requires  moi’e 
ex])ensive  eriuipment,  larger  working  capital  and 
credit  and  different  social  conditions.  The  country 
must  in  some  way  keep  u])  with  the  town  in  business 
methods  and  social  life,  or  it  will  .surely  fall  behind, 
(live  them  the  chance  and  the  men  and  women  we 
speak  of  Avill  go  to  the  farms,  but  theif  have  no  land 
and  no  place  to  horroir  the  needed  money  or  to  oh- 
tain  eredit.  Here  then  we  have  one  of  the  greatest 
of  farm  problems.  After  the  war  it  will  be  greater 
than  ever.  This  nation  has  .spent  neaiMy  one  billion 
dollars  on  agricultural  education,  research  and  regu¬ 
lation.  Its  effect  has  been  to  make  farming  more 
expensive  and  put  a  farm  further  and  further  out 
of  reach  of  the  landless  man.  This  nation  must  in 
some  way  make  it  easier  for  men  and  women  to  oh- 
tain  land  and  farm  capital.  Unless  that  is  done,  the 
small  freeholder  will  become  less  and  less  a  factor 
in  agricultui-e,  and  that  means  more  and  more  of 
absent  landlordism.  We  are  going  to  discuss  this 
furthei*. 

«= 

Bullets  for  the  Bo;i.  ' 

Bonds  for  Father. 

Bisenits  for  Mother. 

Bandayes  for  the  Girl. 

HI.S  awful  world  war  has  now  reached  the  point 
whei’e  no  member  of  an.y  American  family  can 
escape  the  duty  of  service.  Everyone  must  do  some¬ 
thing  .showing  service  and  sacrifice,  or  feel  in  his 
heait  that  he  is  .something  of  a  slacker.  As  the  days 
go  by  and  our  boys  are  rushing  up  to  strengthen  that 
human  wall  against  which  the  Kaiser  and  his  sol¬ 
diers  are  battei-ing.  it  comes  to  us  clearer  than  ever 
before  what  will  hajqjen  to  the  world  if  through  our 
indifference  or  failure  that  line  is  broken.  It  does 
not  seem  possible  that  any  true-bloode<l  Amei-ican 
can  now  desire  any  compromise  or  “German  peace.” 
America  must  now  fight  this  wai-  through,  or  foi-ever 
take  a  back  seat  among  the  nation.s.  MMie  only  way 
to  prevent  .slaughter  and  save  these  frightful  ex¬ 
penses  is  for  all  of  us  to  get  right  back  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  push  the  war  to  its  end.  It  is  not  our 
privilege  to  stand  on  the  fighting  line — though  men 
of  middle  age  may  he  forced  to  it,  as  the  Fi’ench  and 
English  have  been,  if  we  stand  back  and  let  this  war 
drag  on  for  lack  of  moral  and  financial  support.  The 
Amei'ican  people  must  finance  this  wai-.  and  pour 
out  their  money  as  evidence  of  sincerity.  In  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  great  questions  which  will  follow  this 
war,  the  safety  for  America  will  lie  in  the  fact  that 
we  are  a  nation  of  bondholders.  MMie  obligations  of 
this  countiy  must  not  be  held  by  a  few  thousands  of 
rich  men,  hut  by  millions  of  men  and  women  of 
niodei’atc  means.  This  is  now  the  last  chance  to 
invest  in  the  Third  lAberty  loan.  Our  farmei’s  have 
responded  nobly,  and  have  shut  off  the  talk  about 
“misers  and  slackers.”  If  you  have  money  laid 
aside  for  the  futTire.  we  ask  you  to  invest  at  least  a 
part  of  it  in  Liberty  bonds. 

K: 

AS  you  see,  we  begin  this  week,  on  page  64.3,  a 
series  of  articles  from  our  old  friend  .1.  Grant 
ISforse.  He  is  going  to  tell  us,  in  a  simple,  familiar 
way,  what  a  man  of  middle  age  does  with  a  new 
farm.  You  cannot  call  Morse  a  “back-to-the-lander,” 
because  he  has  been  back  to  the  land  all  his  life,  but 
anyone  who  takes  up  a  new  piece  of  land  can  learn 
something  from  these  articles.  We  are  safe  in  .say¬ 
ing  that  they  will  be  the  real  thing.  Very  likely  as 
these  articles  go  on  some  questions  about  crops  or 
methods  will  occur  to  you.  You  might  want  to 
know  more  about  it,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Morse  will  be 
able  to  make  it  deal-.  Let's  all  go  back  to  the  old 
farm — on  paper  I 

A  READER  insists  that  when  a  plum  tree  fails 
to  bear  he  can  always  bring  it  back  to  fruit  by 
boring  a  hole  into  the  trunk  and  poking  in  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  sulphur.  Now  the  usual  reason  for  these 
barren  trees  is  that  the  flowers  are  sterile  and  thus 
rarely  if  ever  fertilize.  The  remedy  is  to  plant 
trees  of  another  variety  near  bj%  or  graft  wood  of 
that  variety  into  the  barren  tree.  Then  the  flowers 
are  fertilized  and  fruit  is  formed.  How  can  tlib 
sulphur,  poked  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  make  a 
sterile  flower  fertile?  This  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  way  some  of  us  mix  up  cause  with  effect.  A 


certain  thing  happens,  and  without  hunting  out  the 
true  cause  of  it.  we  observe  that  another  thing 
seems  to  change  the  first  one.  It  may  be  an  acci¬ 
dent.  but  we  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  true 
remedyr  You  never  can  have  n  true  remedy  until 
you  find  the  true  cause.  The  politicians  ai’o  always 
strong  at  mixing  up  cause  and  effect  by  claiming 
that  the  party  is  above  the  peoijle. 

ONE  of  our  people,  living  in  a  large  town,  has 
ordered  The  R.  N.-Y.  sent  during  ^la.v.  .lune, 
.Tuly  and  August  to  his  boy.  who  is  getting  “farm 
practice”  during  the  Summer  on  a  good  farm  where 
general  farming  is  followed  :  Dur  friend  says  this 
about  the  hoy : 

He  plans  to  get  this  every  year  upon  farms  of  differ¬ 
ent  character,  to  be  followed  b.v  a  foui'-year  course  in 
.agriculture  at  Cornell.  He  is  due  to  start  third  year 
high  school  in  September.  Can  you  suggest  a  better 
plan  ? 

For  a  boy  situated  as  this  one  is  we  think  it  is 
an  admirable  plan.  It  is  far  better  than  .sending 
the  boy  right  from  the  high  school  to  college  without 
any  practical  training.  By  working  during  the  8um- 
jner  on  dairy,  fruit  and  general  or  grain  farms,  this 
boy  will  acquire  a  knowledge  of  farm  operations 
which  will  enable  him  to  get  far  more  out  of  the 
college  course  than  he  otherwise  could.  The  point 
will  be  to  put  him  on  a  farm  where  he  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  worker  and  not  as  a  visitor. 

Immediate  curtailment  of  the  use  of  print  paper  is 
necessary. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  announces  from  Wash¬ 
ington  that  this  is  a  patriotic  duty. 

“During  iVIarch  newspaper  publishers  continued  to 
consume  paper  faster  than  it  was  produced,”  says  the 
commission. 

NE !  We  are  saving  da.ylight  and  wheat;  now 
for  saving  paper.  Where  shall  we  hegin?  The 
eye  falls  uiion  a  gi'eat  mass  of  printed  matter  out 
of  the  morning's  mail.  There  are,  this  morning,  27 
lai’ge  envelojjes  containing  circulars  and  pamidilets 
of  advice.  The  whole  thing  totals  about  .56.000 
words.  It  comes  from  .^tate  and  National  depart- 
rnejits  day  after  day — just  advice,  nio.st  of  it  so  dull 
and  fussy  that  no  one  will  I'ead  moi’c  than  one  of  a 
kind.  We  never  see  any  of  this  stuff  in  the  papers 
Tinless,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  it  contains  some 
sneer  or  ill-concealed  contempt  for  farmers.  Then 
the  dail.v  papers  u.se  some  of  it!  It  has  come  to  be 
8  waste  of  good  ink  and  jiaper.  It  does  no  good,  and 
does  not  help  fanning  or  food  saving.  It  means  at 
least  .$.5,000,(KK)  wasted  on  “pTiblicity”  which  is  not 
public  or  popular.  What  is  the  matter  Avith  having 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  .start  right  in  on  this 
“publicity”  bTisinesss? 

♦ 

ON  page  640  a  reader  Avants  to  know  hoAv  to 
raise  shiners  for  bait!  M'hat  gives  you  an  idea 
of\he  size  and  A’aried  social  conditions  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  Otti*  ^Massachusetts  friend  can,  in  his  small 
pond,  get  good  returns  for  “shiners.”  He  can  prob- 
alily  make  more  out  of  this  pond  hole  than  many  a 
farmer,  in  the  Far  West  can  make  on  100  acres  rais¬ 
ing  food  for  a  distant  middleman  to  handle.  That 
is  because  the  “shiner  farmer”  lives  in  a  community 
so  old  and  prosperous  that  hundreds  of  men  can 
afford  to  buy  “shiner.s”  for  the  fun  of  fishing.  The 
Western  farmer  liA'es  in  a  neAV  country  where  there 
is  no  local  market.  Thus  avc  see  Iioav  farming  is 
influenced,  not  so  much  from  within  as  Irv’  Ibe  in¬ 
herited  money  aaMhcIi  settles  doAvn  around  the  farm 
demanding  service  and  also  drawing  young  people 
UAvay.  The  R.  N.-Y.  seems  to  he  about  the  only  farm 
paper  Avhich  can  intei’est  all  these  A-arioTis  types  of 
farmers.  Perhaps  that  is  because  Ave  realize  that 
aboTTt  all  they  hav'e  in  common  is  the  elemental 
(juality  of  human  nature,  which  holds  the  woiMd 
together. 


Brevities 

SoAiE  men  fill  the  bill — other.s  only  file  a  bill. 

“Organizeu  lying”  is  a  good  name  for  most  of  the 
world’s  “diplomacy.” 

The  farmer  Avho  would  beat  the  Kaiser  has  got  to  be 
an  early  riser. 

Another  wretched  quality  of  rats  is  that  they  carry 
human  fleas. 

Put  the  best  men  and  Avomen  in  your  district  on  the 
school  board. 

In  1917  72.276  tons  of  abrasives,  valued  at  ,$S..32.5.- 
.312  Avere  produced  in  this  country.  This  Avas  mostly 
emery  and  carborundum. 

Sthnt  is  a  grea.sy  product  found  in  wool.  It  contains 
considerable  potasli  which  has  never  been  fully  saved. 
English  authorities  say  that  the  waste  in  the  Bradford 
woollen  district  would  provide  all  the  potash  needed  by 
English  farmers ! 

The  Pribilof  Islands  lie  off  the^  coast  of  Alaska.  The 
natives  have  subscribed  for  .$1,500  worth  of  I.iberty 
bonds,  and  have  collected  300  tons  of  bones  for  fertilizer. 
That  means  money  for  Uncle  Sam  and  phosphorus  f<jr 
his  wheat.  , 


The  Country  Milk  Company 

A  Discussion  of  the  Milk  Situation 
Part  II. 

LEAGUE  MANAGEMENT.  —  The  Dairyman’s 
League  needs  such  definite  practical  organization 
that  once  clearly  under  way  it  will  operate  of  its  own 
momentum.  It  will  not  depend  on  any  one  man  or 
set  of  men.  Such  an  organization  was  ordered  at  the 
first  annual  meeting  of  members  in  1916,  but  the  pur¬ 
pose  was  defeated.  The  making  and  changing  of  by¬ 
laws  is  now  in  the  hands  of  officials  whom  the  rules 
are  intended  to  govern.  It  does  not  belong  there.  Men 
should  not  be  permitted  to  make  laws  for  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  that  will  make  it  possible  to  keep  t.hem- 
.-(‘Ives  in  positions  when  they  once  get  there.  Under 
I  resent  rules  the  president  of  the  League  may  be 
an  autocrat.  By  proxies  he  coiild  control  elections. 
I^e  could  build  Tip  a  ring  of  favorites.  The  officers 
can  vote  their  own  salaries;  prescribe  their  own 
time  for  work,  and  check  fheir  own  expen.ses.  Sooner 
or  later  privileges  of  this  kind  will  be  abused. 

PUBLICITY  HELPFUT..— Full  and  detailed  pub¬ 
licity  is  the  best  safeguard.  The  members  should 
have  full  information.  In  well-organized  fann  a.s- 
sociations  an  audit  committee  is  appointed,  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  which  is  an  officer,  to  make  and  publish  regu¬ 
lar  detailed  reports.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
committees.  The  more  democratic  we  make  our 
farm  organizations,  the  surer  they  are  to  live. 

SELLING  MITiK. — The  principal  need  of  the 
l.eague  is  a  business  organization  to  sell  milk  and 
increase  the  consumption  of  it.  This  work  should 
not  be  undertaken  by  an  inexperienced  officer  elected 
.at  a  general  meeting.  The  members  at  general 
meeting  should  elect  a  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  and  this  committee  should  hire  the  best 
man  it  could  find  to  run  the  sales  department.  He 
should  have  authority  to  hire  and  dismiss  his  own 
help  and  fix  its  compensation.  It  will  be  his  duty  to 
find  ways  to  increase  the  consumption  of  milk  and 
milk  products.  He  will  have  supplies  of  milk  and 
milk  products  available  in  a  city  plant  and  see  that 
they  ai’e  economically  distributed  in  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  city.  He  will  see  that  milk  is  sold  by 
the  can  or  bottle  or  glass;  and  ho  will  devise  new 
v;ays  to  distribute  it  cheaply  and  temptingly  to  the 
people  of  the  city.  He  will  have  facilities  to  manu¬ 
facture  his  daily  sur]»lus;  and  the  products  of  New 
York  State  milk  will  be  displayed  wherever  food  is 
sold.  He  will  find  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient 
way  to  deliver  milk;  and  he  would  standardize  the 
exiict  cost  of  such  distribution.  He  will  allow  dealers 
a  fair  profit  only  for  their  work,  and  producers  and 
consumers  will  get  the  benefit  of  the  saving.  He 
will  have  no  surplus  bugaboo.  When  milk  is  plenti¬ 
ful  he  would  sell  it  cheap  to  the  consumer,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  use  of  it.  Wiien  it  is  scarce  he  will  in¬ 
crease  the  price  to  the  farmer  to  encourage  larger 
;  reduction. 

EXECUTIVE  OVERSIGHT.— The  brnsiness  of  the 
executive  committee  will  be  to  see  that  he  does  these 
things;  and  if  he  does  not  to  put  a  man  in  his  place 
who  will.  The  man  big  enough  for  the  job  will  be 
cheap  at  any  reasonable  price.  The  right  man  will 
lave  an  assistant  coming  on  about  as  good  as  him¬ 
self,  and  ready  to  take  his  place  when  needed.  Big 
men  are  not  afraid  of  losing  their  jobs. 

LOCAL  ORGANIZATION.— This  business  mana¬ 
ger  will  have  a  strong  local  organization  in  every 
shipping  center  and  fiourishing  fann-owned  plants 
in  every  locality  where  they  could  be  operated  pro¬ 
fitably.  He  will  have  a  competent  man  in  each  place 
to  inspect  the  milk  and  test  for  butter  fat,  and  to  see 
that  the  producer  gets  paid  for  the  quantity  and 
quality  delivered.  He  will  see  that  butter  and 
cheese  are  furnished  producers  at  their  shipping 
station  from  factories  within  the  League  zone.  No 
oleo  will  be  sold  to  the  members  of  this  organization. 
He  will  have  manufacturing  plants  located  and  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  ten-itory  where  milk  products  will  be 
manufactured  in  flush  seasons  to  meet  the  demand 
for  them  at  the  proper  time.  He  will  develop  the 
dairy  business  in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  State  on 
the  same  plan. 

FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES.— All  this  is  coming. 
It  is  not  far  off.  It  must  come.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  save  the  great  dairy  interests  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Once  successful,  this  plan  will  become 
j  eneral  over  the  country.  The  consumption  of  milk 
will  be  multiplied.  Dairy  herds  will  restore  the  im¬ 
poverished  lands,  and  assets  of  the  dairy  farms  will 
increase  with  the  pride  of  the  farmer  in  his  profit¬ 
able  business. 

HARD  WORK' NEEDED. — All  this  will  not  come 
by  magic.  It  will  not  come  without  trial  and  work 
i  nd  temporary  disappointments.  Someone  will  make 
sacrifices  for  it.  But  it  will  come.  It  is  the  logical, 
the  sensible  and  the  business  thing  to  do.  The  in- 
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terests  of  both  producer  and  consumer  demand  it. 
Children  must  not  starve  and  perish  in  the  city  while 
the  daily  industry  disappears  in  the  country  that 
selfish  middlemen  may  grow  fat. 

FULL  STRENGTH  NEEDED.— No  subsidiary  an¬ 
nex  to  the  League  will  ever  accomplish  these  results. 
The  full  strength  of  the  League  is  needed  for  the 
task.  Let  us  not  send  a  boy  to  do  a  m.i..’s  work. 
T/f-e  suhsidiarv  companies  causo  (Ustntst  and  sus¬ 
picion.  They  are  a  wealcncss.  The  League,  under 
strong  management,  iciU  inspire  confidenee.  It  is 
The  maximum  ..irength  of  the  memhership.  Let  us 
drop  suhsidiary  associations,  and  companies,  and, 
milh  commissions.  Put  the  League  to  the  front  and 
Iceep  it  there.  rornyuLicS  we  grow  impatient  with 
delay.  Selfishness  difc,he  irtens  even  the  optimist  for 
a  time;  but  looking  back  over  the  3'ears  we  witness 
the  progress  of  humanity  and  cooperation.  We  have 
had  a  taste  of  cooperative  success  in  the  League. 
The  plain  farmers  are  ready  to  do  their  part. 
Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  fear  or  secrecy.  Good 
j dans,  able  leadership,  and  wise  policies  will  develop 
with  full  information  and  frank  discussion.  Given 
’hese,  the  Dairymen’s  League  will  become  the  great¬ 
est  cooperative  organization  of  farmers  in  the  world. 


The  May  Price  of  Milk 

The  Federal  Milk  Commission  has  set  the  price  of 
milk  to  producers  at  .$2.40  per  hundred  pounds  for 
the  month  of  May  with  the  explanation  that  this  is 
the  last  allowance  of  12  cents  per  hundred  for  the 
recoup  on  the  December  price.  This  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  May  price  was  fixed  at  $2..24.  The 
price  is  based  on  .3%  milk  with  four  cents  extra  for 
each  one- tenth  of  fat.  This  is  a  decrease  of  four 
cents  per  hundred  on  the  April  price. 

The  commission  actually  got  up  courage  enough 
to  reduce  the  retail  price  of  bottled  milk  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  by  one  cent  a  quart  For  M.ay  the  consumer’s 
price  for  B  milk  will  be  1.3  cents  from  the  wagons 
and  12^2  cents  from  stores.  For  A  grade  the  price 
is  15  cents  against  10  cents  for  April.  If  we  all  live 
long  enough  we  may  be  able  to  persuade  a  milk 
commission  that  milk  can  be  distribiited  at  the  cost 
of  production ;  but  the  time  for  such  accompli.shmeut 
is  not  very  near.  For  April  the  producer  gets  5.4S 
cents  per  quart  for  B  milk ;  and  5.S  cents  for  A  milk, 
riiis  is  figured  on  .3..3  per  cent  milk,  which  is  fully 
up  to  the  average  of  city  delivery.  The  farmer  gets 
thirty-two  hundredths  or  one-third  of  a  cent  extra 
for  A  grade  when  he  gets  anything;  and  the  dealer 
gets  two  cents.  That  is  a  16-cent  dollar.  Why  a 
Federal  or  State  commission  should  sanction  such  a 
price  or  custom  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know;  Imt  we 
fire  glad  to  report  for  once  that  the  commission  has 
made  a  deeper  cut  for  the  dealer  than  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  little  though  it  be. 


Notes  on  the  Wheat  Situation 

Several  things  have  happened  recently  to  bring 
the  wheat  .situation  to  a  head.  An  effort  was  made 
in  Congress  to  raise  the  price  of  wheat  to  $2.r)0  per 
bu.  at  the  farm.  A  bill  establishing  that  price 
passed  the  U.  S.  Senate  by  a  large  majority.  It  was. 
generally  supported  by  all  Senators  from  the  agri¬ 
cultural  States,  and  opposed  mostly  by  New  England 
and  the  manufacturing  localities.  The  House  of 
Representatives,  however,  voted  by  a  large  majority 
against  this  proposition,  and  that  seems  to  have 
killed  it  for  this  year.  Even  had  it  passed  the  Hou.se, 
it  was  clearly  understood  that  President  Wikson 
would  veto  the  plan.  The  argument  which  seems  to 
have  killed  the  bill  in  the  House  was  the  under- 
.standing  that  this  Government  has,  through  its  rep- 
7  esentatives,  agreed  to  sell  to  our  Allies  a  large 
quantity  of  wheat  at  a  certain  definite  price,  this 
price  based  on  our  jiresent  figure  of  $2.20  per  bushel. 
That  seemed  to  satisfj’’  most  of  the  Representatives 
from  the  South  and  the  mantifacturing  States,  and 
thus  the  effort  to  give  our  farmers  a  fairer  price  for 
their  grain  was  killed. 

Now  comes  notice  from  Washington  that  after  the 
15th,  of  May  wheat  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
farmers  will  be  taken  by  the  Government.  It  is 
stated  that  enough  wheat  will  be  left  for  each 
farmer  for  seed  purposes  and  for  home  supplies  of 
flour,  but  any  amount  in  excess  of  these  require¬ 
ments  will  be  taken  and  paid  for  at  the  present  fixed 
1  rice.  As  usual,  this  notice  from  Washington  is 
rather  curt  and  businesslike,  and  not  much  explana¬ 
tion  is  given.  We  have  tried  to  find  out  how  the 
order  will  be  enforced,  and  particulars  about  it,  but 
thus  far  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  details.  One 
critici.sm  we  have  with  the  Food  Administration  is 
the  fact  that  it  seems  unwilling  to  give  fair  explana¬ 
tion  for  many  of  these  rulings  or  orders.  We  have 
t’ied  repeatedly  to  obtain  such  information,  and 
have  offered  our  .services  in  an  effort  to  explain  the 
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situation  to  the  farmers,  but  for  some  reason  which 
we  cannot  understand,  the  Administration  does  not 
seem  to  care  to  have  these  clear  explanations  made. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  told  that  the  Prime  Min- 
i.ster  of  Australia  has  come  to  this  country  in  an 
effort  to  dispose  of  the  great  accumulations  of  wheat 
in  Australia.  There  are  something  like  200,000,000 
bus.  of  wheat  tied  up  in  storage  there  through  failure 
to  obtain  shipping  in  order  to  carry  it  to  Europe. 
This  grain  is  rotting,  or  being  destroyed  by  vermin, 
and  another  harvest  is  now  coming  on.  The  Aus- 
Iralian  Government,  as  we  understand,  has  guaran¬ 
teed  a  price  of  $1  i^er  bu.  for  this  grain,  and  the 
authorities  in  Australia  hope  to  induce  this  country 
to  take  this  guarantee  off'  their  hands  and  thus  ob¬ 
tain  the  grain  at  that  low  figure.  If  it  can  be  trans¬ 
ported,  this  wheat  will  be  poured  into  the  country 
through  the  Pacific  ports,  and  either  used  here  in 
competition  with  our  own  supply,  or  shipped  to 
Europe.  Small  supplies  of  this  grain  have  been 
coming  in  sailing  vessels,  but  it  is  now  understood 
that  the  .Japanese  government  has  turned  over  a  part 
of  its  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  this  wheat 
into  our  country. 


Receivers  to  Pay  Over  60  Per  Cent 

The  receivers  of  the  Mutual-McDermott  Dairy 
corporation  have  declared  a  first  dividend  to  unse¬ 
cured  creditors  of  10  per  cent  It  is  reported  from 
some  sections  that  attempts  are  being  made  to  buy 
up  the  farmers’  claims  for  10  to  25  cents  on  the 
dollar.  There  is  something  like  $780,000  of  unsecured 
claims.  The  trustees  have  $500,000  in  cash,  and  ex¬ 
pect  this  will  be  increased  to  exceed  .$600,000.  Out  of 
this,  of  course,  the  expense  of  the  proceedings  must 
be  paid;  but  it  is  .safe  to  conclude  that  these  creditors 
will  realize  something  better  than  60  per  cent  of 
iheir  claims.  This  is  much  better  than  was  at  first 
expected.  Creditors  are  entitled  to  all  the  I'eceivers 
can  pay,  and  our  advice  to  them  would  be  to  avoid 
the  allurements  of  the  speculators. 


Selecting  Alfalfa  Seed 

We  wish  .some  (or  .several)  Eastern  experiment 
station  would  try  the  following  expei'iment : 
Transplant  500  or  1,000  roots  of  the  new  Alfalfa 
varieties  and  give  them  fair  culture.  They  will  make 
a  good  seed  crop.  Save  this  seed  and  use  it  for  seed¬ 
ing  a  larger  space,  and  keep  on  using  the  home-grown 
seed.  Of  course  we  know  that  the  u.sual  advice  is 
to  use  Alfalfa  seed  from  the  Far  West,  but  a  little 
observation  on  our  own  farm  leads  us  to  think  that 
home-grown  Alfalfa  seed  may  be  as  practical  and 
useful  as  home-grown  corn  seed.  Surely  if  a  farmer 
wanted  to  give  a  large  crop  of  corn  he  would  use 
well-selected  seed  grown  in  his  own  latitude  or  local¬ 
ity.  While  the  theory  may  be  opposed  to  general 
belief,  we  think  there  may  be  something  of  the  same 
value  in  locally-grown  Alfalfa.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
worth  trying,  and  the  transplanting  experiment  alone 
would  be  worth  more  than  its  cost. 


How  Savin.g  Daylight  Works  with  the 

Farmer 

Before  the  clock  was  turned  an  hour  ahead,  we  used 
to  get  up  at  5  A.  M.  This  meant  that  it  was  just  about 
daylight.  Now  we  still  get  up  at  5  A.  M.  and  do  most 
(if  our  milking  and  other  chores  by  lantern  light.  I 
think  that  most  people  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  5  A.  M.  by  the  old  time  is  as  early  as  a  civilized 
man  ought  to  get  up  in  the  morning.  If  no  outside 
business  interfered,  we  might  lie  in  bed  an  hour  longer, 
and  still  do  our  work  by  daylight.  But  the  milk-ship¬ 
ping  station  people  get  up  an  hour  earlier  like  every¬ 
body  else.  So  the  milk  must  be  at  the  station  in  time. 
T'hen  the  schools  begin  their  sessions  an  hour  earlier, 
and  we  must  get  the  children  there  at  virtually  eight 
oVlock.  In  our  case,  w'e  conti'act  with  the  village  school 
rather  over  two  miles  away,  and  for  that  reason  alone, 
we  must  conform  to  the  new  time. 

But  I  suppose  that  we  should  cheer  up — the  worst 
is  still  to  come.  By  and  by  haying  will  come  along,  and 
then  wo  will  still  be  getting  up  in  the  unholy  hours  of 
the  morning.  When  we  get  our  chores  done,  the  grass 
V.  ill  still  be  drenched  with  dew,  and  it  will  be  folly  to 
put  the  mower  at  work  until  the  dew  is  gone.  Then  in 
the  afternoon,  at  four  o’clock  by  the  old  time,  or  five 
by  the  new,  just  when  the  hay  is  fit  to  go  in  the  barn, 
we  must  quit  business  and  do  the  chores.  The  cows 
must  be  milked  regularly  at  each  end  of  the  day.  Also 
the  hired  help  have  to  put  in  a  full  day’s  time.  There¬ 
fore  we  will  prowl  around  in  the  dawning,  with  the  wet 
and  chill  that  goes  with  it,  and  then  leave  our  dried  hay 
in  the  fields  in  the  afternoon  when  we  might  just  as 
well  get  it  in  as  not.  All  this  is  just  because  some  lazy 
chap  in  the  city  hasn’t  ambition  enough  to  get  up  in 
the  morning  without  a  law  to  make  him  do  so. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 
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enced  by  physical  health,  and  a  period  of  .some  needed  article.  This  year  it  is  *■ 

wll! 

WOMAN  AND  HOME 

malnutrition  among  the  children  of  Amer-  telephone. 

TJ  f 

ica  mav  easily  be  followed  by  a  period  of  I  h.ive  25  eggs  set,  14  on  hand,  and  the 
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From  Day  to  Day 

Pour  Out  Your  Gold 

The  great  gray  transports  sail  very 
quietly, 

Nobody  seems  to  know  just  when  they 
sail — 

But  soniotim(‘s  you  can  see  one  dropping 
down  the  late  tide 

With  one  little  yellow  light  upon  the 
stern  rail. 

Sacrifice  and  hardship,  heartbreak  and 
loneliness — 

Is  that  what  they  mean  to  us,  the  gray 
boats  in  the  night, 

f’arrying  in  silence  the  men  we  send  so 
willingly. 

Carrying  the  boys  we  love  across  the 
sea  to  fight? 

No !  a  thousand  times,  No !  We  have  no 
time  for  weeping — 

Blood  and  tears  are  only  part  of  what 
we  have  to  give ; 

We  must  keep  them  sailing,  the  great  gray 
transports. 

Keep  them  sailing  over,  if  Freedom  is 
to  live ! 

— Elizabeth  Porter  WyckofF, 
in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Regarding  farm  work  by  "ft’ornen  in 
Great  Britain,  Lady  Reading,  wife  of 
the  British  Ambassador  to  Washington, 
made  the  following  statement  in  a  recent 
interview : 

The  farmerettes  have  done  wonders. 
The  farm  work  being  done  by  women  is 
not  only  vit  \1  to  food  production,  but  also 
commercially  profitable.  Women  are  em¬ 
ployed  on  farms  and  by  farmers  by  the 
thousands,  (juite  apart  from  the  hundreds 
who  are  managing  their  own  c.states  and 
doing  part  of  the  work.  I  think  that  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  heaviest  occupations,  such  as 
plowing,  farming  is  essentially  women’s 
work.  Truck  gardening,  sheep  and  cattle 
raising,  poultry  farming  and  dairy  work 
are  branches  in  'which  my  own  friends 
have  been  particularly  successful.  The 
most  difficult  problem  in  employing  wom¬ 
en  power  on  large  estates,  which  no  doubt 
vou  will  experience  here,  is  that  of  hous- 

ing. 

We  have  heard  of  several  cases  where 
newly  drafted  men  at  training  camps  be¬ 
came  lemiss  in  duty,  or  even  endeavored 
to  desert,  as  the  direct  result  of  com¬ 
plaining  and  depressing  letters  from  home. 
Complaints  of  loneliness,  sickness  or  pov¬ 
erty,  often  real  enough,  but  sometimes 
quite  uncalled  for,  made  the  men  they 
were  written  to  so  discouraged  that  they 
were  ready  to  take  the  risks  involved  in 
shirking  duty,  or  even  actual  desertion. 
When  we  consider  the  courage  and  devo¬ 
tion  shown  by  women  in  the  Allied  coun¬ 
tries,  who  are  bravely  bearing  burdens, 
bereavements  and  deprivations  to  which 
our  women  are  yet  strangers,  we  ought 
to  stiffen  our  moral  backbone,  and  resolve 
that  nothing  we  say  or  do  shall  tend  to 
weaken  the  morale  of  our  fighting  men. 
Cheerful  home  letters  have  a  powerful 
influence.  Why  write  to  the  boy  in  camp 
that  little  Willie  looks  as  though  he  was 
sickening  for  something  catching,  that 
you  don’t  feel  very  well  yourself,  and 
that  the  price  of  groceries  is  something 
awful?  Aren’t  there  things  he  really 
wants  to  know  more  than  that?  An 
ancient  Chinese  proverb  says:  “The 
duck’s  legs  are  short,  the  stork’s  legs  are 
long;  we  cannot,  by  thinking  about  it, 
make  the  duck’s  legs  long  nor  the  stork’s 
legs  short,  therefore,  why  worry?”  Since 
the  distant  soldier  cannot  prevent  Willie’s 
mumps  or  the  grocer’s  charges,  why  throw 
the  burden  on  him,  when  he  himself  is 
fighting  against  loneliness  in  a  new  en¬ 
vironment?  Make  him  remember  home  as 
the  most  cheerful  spot  on  earth,  and  to 
him,  at  least,  keep  on  smiling. 

* 

TriE  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  has  issued  a 
bulletin  on  “Milk,  the  Indispensable  Food 
for  Children,”  by  Dr.  Dorothy  Reed  Men¬ 
denhall.  It  is  a  very  strong  statement  of 
the  absolute  need  of  clean,  fresh  cows’ 
milk  for  all  children.  Dr.  Mendenhall 
says  “The  curtailing  of  food  by  the 
adult  population  is  not  a  serious  matter, 
and  may  even  be  beneficial.  The  average 
child  today  does  not  have  enough  of  the 
right  sort  of  food,  and  cannot  have  its 
food  cut  down  nor  the  important  articles 
of  its  diet  replaced  by  questionable  sub¬ 
stitutes  without  grave  danger  of  increas¬ 
ing  malnutrition  in  our  child  popula¬ 
tion.”  She  says  further:  “Intellectual 
and  moral  abnormality  are  largely  influ- 


intellectual  and  moral  deterioration.” 
This  bulletin  makes  an  urgent  plea  for 
the  nursing  of  the  infant  by  the  mother, 
followed  by  abundance  of  cow’s  milk  after 
weaning.  The  infant  mortality  is  always 
highest  among  children  artificially  fed. 


A  Farm  Housewife  and  Her  Live  Stock 

With  a  gloomy  outlook  from  the  farm 
wife’s  viewpoint,  in  regard  to  poultry  and 
turkey  production,  my  advice  is  :  Go  slow ; 
raise  sufficient  for  home  use  and  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  later  ones  to  sell,  but  keep  off  all 
you  can  after  the  market  begins  to  sag. 
Chickens  and  eggs  consumed  at  home 
will  save  other  eatables,  and  keeping  them 
off  the  market  will  prevent  a  deluge,  un¬ 
til  the  market  is  stabilized  and  the  pro¬ 
ducer  is  allowed  something  like  cost  of 
production ;  that  is  all  we  ask. 

I  have  found  more  profit  in  pigs  than 
poultry.  I  sold  a  calf ;  $6  of  the  money 
I  invested  in  two  pigs.  These  I  fed  sw-eet 
milk  and  table  scraps  six  weeks.  I  sold 
them  for  $12..’>0;  bought  a  larger  pig  for 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9577.  Boy’s  Suit,  2 
to  C  years.  I’rice  10 
cents. 


9302.  House  Gown, 
.34  or  3(>,  38  or  40. 
42  or  44  l)ust.  Price 
15  con  Is. 


9040.  Blouse  with 
'J'unic,  34  to  42  bust. 
9593.  3'wo  -  piece 
Skirt,  24  to  34 
waist.  Price  15 
cents  for  blouse  witli 
tunic;  skirt  10  ceiit.s. 


951v).  I'anoy  Blouse, 
34  to  42  l)ust.  Price 
15  cents. 

9523.  Skirt  with 
Pointed  Tunic,  24  to 
32  waist.  Price  15 
cents. 


$6.50.  She  was  covered  with  lice  and 
hidebound.  I  washed  her  with  strong 
soapsuds  and  rubbed  lier  every  day  with 
a  corncob ;  I  fed  her  regularly  three 
•times  a  day,  corn  bread,  sweet  milk,  po¬ 
tatoes,  scraps,  bits  of  meat  scrap,  beans, 
wheat  bran,  lettuce,  cabbage ;  in  fact,  just 
anything.  Grow?  Well,  I  have  been  of¬ 
fered  $25  for  her,  but  she  is  to  farrow, 
and  if  she  does  well  will  be  kept  for  a 
family  brood  sow.  I  think  it  cheaper  to 
raise  pigs  than  pay  $8  and  $10  for  little 
fellows. 

I  raise  turkeys,  too.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  failure  and  sometimes  a  success,  but  if 
time  w’as  money  they  cost  just  about  50 
cents  per  pound,  outside  of  the  feed  hill. 
The  first  two  months  call  for  constant 
care.  The  young  poults  must  be  kept  out 
of  the  dew;  if  a  rain  comes  they  must  be 
housed.  A  turkey  hen  is  just  as  apt  to 
sit  in  a  wash  as  on  a  knoll.  I  lost  one 
whole  brood  once  because  I  could  not  find 
them,  and  after  the  rain  I  heard  the 
mother  “Put,  put,”  and,  behold,  there 
were  20-odd  young  turkeys  drifted  up 
against  the  fence.  Feel  bad?  Oh,  yes; 
then  I  could  weep  over  a  dead  turkey  as 
readily  as  over  some  great  calamity  now, 
but  their  loss  always  meant  and  does  yet, 


two  hens  to  lay  again.  When  they  set 
will  give  these  under  the  'chicken  bens 
to  one  turkey  hen,  and  set  the  other 
eggs  under  the  remaining  hen  and  chick¬ 
en  hens.  I  will  only  have  the  two  hens 
with  turkeys.  The  first  feed  I  give  is  a 
hard-boiled  egg,  shell  and  egg  crushed 
fine.  I  usually  feed  wheat  bread  soaked 
in  sweet  milk.  This  year  I  will  start 
th  on  dry  corn  bread  with  sweet  milk 
to  drink.  Meat  skins  boiled  tender,  cut 
fine  with  scissors,  dandelions  cut  fine, 
ekabber  cheese  sprinkled  with  black  pep¬ 
per,  a  bit  of  boiled  potato,  etc.,  are  all 
fed,  as  they  grow  older.  Crushed  corn 
scalded  and  allowed  to  stand  an  hour  or 
two,  never  long  enough  to  sour,  is  good. 
Dry  feet,  warm  sunshine  and  no  lice,  with 
plenty  of  exercise,  spells  success  with  tur¬ 
keys. 

We  can  only  go  it  blind  and  do  our 
best,  trusting  in  a  higher  power  to  in¬ 
tervene  between  the  oppressor  and  op¬ 
pressed,  and  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and 
success  out  of  ruin.  MRS.  n.  B.  P. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Soldiers’  camp  boxes,  each  containing 
two  khaki-colored  handkerchiefs,  one 
sleeping  cap,  one  trench  mirror,  one 
French  phrase  book,  and  one  American 
flag,  were  recently  offered  at  a  special 
sale  for  68  cents. 

Women’s  kitchen  overalls  in  solid  col¬ 
ors  of  chambray  or  percale  in  stripes  and 
checks,  are  94  cents.  Garden  and  fac¬ 
tory  overalls,  in  plain  dark  blue  or  tan, 
or  stripes  of  blue  and  white,  tan  and 
white,  or  tan  and  black,  are  $1.89. 

An  attractive  newicorset  waist  for  chil¬ 
dren  buttons  in  front,  so  that  children 
can  button  the  garment  themselves,  and 
has  reinforced  bands  across  the  back,  and 
in  front  of  the  shoulders,  so  as  to  relieve 
the  pull  of  the  garters  and  give  support  to 
the  back.  It  comes  in  sizes  two  to  12 
years,  price  69  cents. 

Among  sports  hats  are  sailor  shapes  in 
I)ineapple  straw,  rough  and  in  a  variety 
of  colors,  includiug  khaki,  cherry,  black 
and  sand.  They  are  trimmed  with  a  plain 
grosgrain  band,  and  cost  $2.79  up.  There 
are  some  pretty  inexpensive  wide-brimmed 
sports  hats  in  rather  coarse  Leghorn,  and 
also  China  Milan,  trimmed  with  gros¬ 
grain  bands,  that  are  quite  inexpensive. 

Among  curtain  materials  are  Scotch 
madra.s,  ecru  with  designs  in  pink,  blue, 
green  or  gold,  for  45  and  50  cents  a  yard ; 
white  and  ecru  Scotch  madras,  35  and 
50  cents;  lace  cloth  (voile)  in  ivory 
white,  35  to  60  cents;  net,  in  white, 
cream  and  ecru,  25  cents  to  $1.95  a  yard. 


Swedish  Steak 

I’ound  one  and  one-half  pounds  round 
steak  so  it  will  be  tender,  cut  in  slices, 
season  with  salt  and  i)epper,  put  in  the 
dripping  pan  in  a  layer  on  bottom,  first 
sprinkling  chopped  suet  over  pan.  Slice 
one-half  dozen  large  onions  over  meat ; 


HeatsYour  Whole  House 
Comfortably  From 
'  One  Register  - 


All  the  comfort,  health  and  con- 
‘  venience  of  furnace  heat,  freedom 
from  annoyance  and  danger  of  stoves 
without  tearing  up  your  walls  for  pipes 
or  flues  or  heating  your  cellar. 

The  only  pipeless  furnace  which  com- 
‘  pletely  incorporates  correct  principles  of 
pipeless  heating.  Greater  warm  air  capa¬ 
city  and  scientifically  proportioned 
heating  surface  insure  constant  cir¬ 
culation  ofwarm, moist  air  in  suffi¬ 
cient  volume  to  heat  comfort¬ 
ably  the  entire  house. 


designed 


Especially  _ _ _ _ 

and  built  for  pipeless  FT 
heating.  Exclusive  fea-  I  .)  I 
tures  of  construction 
found  in  no  other  pipelcss 
furnace  make  it  the  ideal 
'  jpipeless  system  and  absolutc- 
lyreliable.  Burns  bard  or  soft 
coal.cokeorwood.  Savesone- 
third  or  more  on  fuel.  Quick-  E '| 
ly  installed  In  old  or  new  Si] 
homes.  Sold  under  binding  ffl:!! 
guarantee.  Write  for  free 
Dooklet "Heating  Your 
Home’’  and  name  of  near¬ 
est  dealer.  ,  t 

W.  A.  Cate  &  Son  Mfg.  Co. 
Buffalo,  New  York 

Distributors  for 
New  York 


« 

m-  li 

luuii 

/  BraiWV 

Saves  Housework 

Stop  filling  and  cleaning  kerosene  lamps. 
Stop  running  a  coal  or  wood  fire  for  summer 
cooking  and  ironing.  Make  your  own  gas 

Licrht  with  Ga*  ^  oUNLIGHT 
laigni  wnn_Lia8  ACETYLENE  GAS 

Cook  with  Gas  GENERATOR, 
Ironwith_Ga. 

supply  hopper,  and  requires  ao  outdoor  pit. 
Just  the  thing  for  Farm,  all-year  Home  or 
Summer  Cottage. 

SUNLIGHT  CAS  GENERATOR f 
with  three  burner  gas  stove,  port-  ' 
able  oven,  and  acetylene  gast 
iron  with  6-ft.  flexible  tubing. 

Bener  than  gaioline  or  kerosene.  Cheaper  than  electricity. 
Cleaner,  handier  and  cooler  tbas  coal  or  wood. 

Sunlight  Gas  Machine  Co. 

68  Summit  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


$150 


tower’s  fish  brand 

REEEX  SLICKER 

Practical  as  a  ' 

plow,  and  just 
as  necessary,  .j 
Make  ever^  ’ 
rainy  day 
count.  f 

Waterproofs  /  Jj'\ 

Absolute  ^ 

are  Marked 
thus  — 

AJ.T0WERC0.  BOSTON 


ClearYour  Skin 

Save  Your  Hair 


Soap,  Oint.,  Talcum 
25o.  each.  Sample 
each  of  “Cntioiirs, 
Dept.  F,  Boston." 


Comforl’Moor  Closet 


Odorless— Sanitary— -Germ-Proof 

Every  home  without  Bowerage,  plumblnir  or 
runnfni?  water  needs  one.  Anyone  can  install. 

Placed  In  any  room  In  house.  10,000  in  use. 

U.  S.  HEALTH  BUREAU  APPROVES 

Says:*  **Chemica)  Closet  complies  with  re* 
quireroento.**  Abolish  fly-bre^lnfiT  closet. 

Germ-life  killed  by  chemicals.  State  Boards 
of  Health  endorse  it.  10,000  In  use.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  territory.  CATAIXK 

Comfort  Chemical  Closet  Co.,  425  FactorietBldg.Toledo.O. 


the  garden  guide 


Third  big  edition  m  than  lii  months  Iclb  the  story  of  its  appa'cii- 1 

I '  (ion  by  garden  owners.  Compact,  complete,  unri  vall^  Professionals  I 
I  solve  every  problem  the  soil,  thereby  making  of  GARDEN  GUIDE  I 
I  that  rcliaUe  instructor  amateur.gardencrs.havc  been  looking  for  all  I 
I  •these  years.  Contains  exhaustive  chapters  on  the  Home  Vegetable  I 
]  and  Fruit  Gardens,  with  many  ori^nal  garden  plan^.  Pruning,  I 
Propagation,  FerUlizers,  Insect  Pests, 'Planning  the  Hume  Grounds,  I 
1  Favorite  FIower8,Bulbs,Trce8,Shrubs,ltustic  Furniture,  TooI-a,  Birds,  | 
I  Canning  and  iOOl  other  garden  factors  all  covered.  Hundaome  cover. 

I  Over  in’5.  teaching  Ulus.  .S30pp.  Paper,  7dc;cloth.$1.00;prtstpaid. 

I  (Endonii  by  oil  acedsnien)  A.T.  PELAMAMtCo.448*  W.37tli  St.  N.Y.  | 


^llllllllllllllilllllllillllllllllltlllllllllllllll’ 

I  Don’t  Waste  | 

E  your  spare  time.  We  can  = 
E  use  it  and  will  pay  liberal  E 
E  terms  to  those  who  will  E 

I  Collect  I 
I  Renewals  | 

E  and  new  subscriptions  to  E 
E  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  E 
E  Write  for  terms  and  supplies.  E 

^  Department  “  L  ’*  — 

I  The  Rural  New-Yorker  | 

E  333  West  30tli  Street  = 

E  11  New  York  City  r: 

^illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilE 
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next  take  a  dozen  large  potatoes,  peel, 
slice,  add  salt  and  pepper ;  si)read  pota¬ 
toes  over  onions.  Put  more  suet  over  po¬ 
tatoes.  Cover  tight,  bake  one  and  one- 
half  hours  in  hot  oven.  This  is  line  if 
you  like  onions.  mbs.  e.  b. 


Ice  Cream  Cake  ;  Sponge  Cake 

Can  you  give  recipe  for  ice  cream  cake? 
I  used  to  have  one  where  the  frosting 
called  for  tartaric  acid,  which  gave  the 
taste  of  ice  cream.  Also  recipe  for  a 
good-sized  sponge  cake. 

JtRS.  I.  B.  w. 

The  only  recipe  we  have  for  ice  cream 
cake  calls  for  an  ordinary  layer  cake, 
put  together  with  a  filling,  made  like  an 
uncooked  meringue ;  the  whites  of  two 
eggs,  beaten  stiff  with  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar,  flavored  to  taste. 

Tbe  following  recipes  from  the  Rural 
Cook  Book  are  excellent.  In  our  do¬ 
mestic  practice  we  use  the  “never-fail” 
sponge  cake,  and  find  it  invariably  satis¬ 
factory  : 

Berwick  Sponge  Cake. — Six  eggs; 
powdered  white  sugar,  three  cupfuls ; 
sifted  flour,  four  even  cupfuls  ;  cream  of 
tartar,  two  teaspoonfuls ;  soda,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  ;  one  cupful  cold  water,  one-half 
of  a  lemon.  First  beat  the  eggs  two 
minutes,  add  the  sugar  and  beat  five 
minutes  more,  then  stir  the  cream  of 
tartar  in  two  cupfuls  of  the  flour  and 
beat  one  minute ;  dissolve  the  soda  in  the 
water  and  add  ;  wash  the  lemon  dry,  then 
grate  the  rind  and  s(|ueeze  in  the  juice. 
Finally,  add  the  remaining  two  cupfuls 
of  flour  and  beat  all  one  minute.  Put 
into  deep  pans  in  a  moderate  oven.  This 
will  make  two  bars,  or  loaves.  When 
it  is  done  it  smells  like  fresh  popcorn. 
There  is  considerable  beating  about  this 
cake,  and  therein  lies  the  success.  Yon 
|•an  use  three  teaspooufuls  baking  pow¬ 
der  (if  you  wish,  in  place  of  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar  and  soda),  but  sift  it  in  the  two  last 
cupfuls  of  flour.  Have  about  the  same 
heat  as  for  raised  bread,  put  into  the  oven 
and  let  it  remain  certainly  20  minutes 
without  looking  at  it.  If  it  can  bake 
until  done  without  the  oven  door  being 
<)j)ened,  .so  much  the  better. 

Never-Fail  Sponge  C'ake. — This  jcaji 
be  made  and  baked  in  .3.5  minutes.  A  good 
81)onge  should  be  yellow  as  gold,  of 
velvety  softness  and  tender  as  a  marsh¬ 
mallow.  If  the  rule  here  given  is 
strictly  followed,  such  a  cake  will  be  the 
sure  result:  Separate  the  whites  and 
yolks  of  four  eggs.  Beat  the  whites  until 
Htiff  enough  to  remain  in  bowl  if  it  is 
inverted,  then  beat  intO’  them  one-half 
cup  of  sugar,  which  must  be  fine  granu¬ 
lated  (powdered  sugar  makes  tough  cake 
and  proper  beating  does  away  entirely 
with  the  grains).  Beat  the  yolks,  add 
to  them  one-half  cupful  of  sugar,  beat¬ 
ing  for  five  minutes  by  the  clock — this 
latter  being  imiMjrtant,  as  the  delicate 
texture  of  the  cake  depends  upon  it ;  add 
to  the  yolks  the  grated  rind  and  juice 
of  one  lemon.  Now  beat  well  together 
the  yolks  and  white.  At  thus  stage  beat¬ 
ing  is  in  order,  but  must  be  absolutely 
avoided  after  adding  the  flour,  of  which 
take  one  cupful.  The  mixture  should  now 
look  like  a  puff  ball,  and  the  flour  is  to 
be  tossed  or  stirred  into  it  with  a  light 
turn  of  the  wooden  spoon.  Stirring  is 
quite  different  from  beating.  The  cupful 
of  sugar  must  be  generous,  the  flour 
ecanty.  Bake  for  25  minutes  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven.  .lust  before  putting  in  the 
oven  sprinkle  on  top  through  a  sifter 
about  a  tablespoonful  of  granulated  su¬ 
gar.  This  gives  the  “crackly”  top  crust 
BO  deshat.le. 


to  make  one  quart  of  natural  juice,  add 
one  quart  of  sugar ;  boil  till  medium 
thick.  Add  to  cans  filled  with  berries, 
and  proceed  as  in  first  recipe. 

2.  Corn  for  popping  must  of  course  be 
real  popcorn ;  sometimes  people  try  to  pop 
sweet  corn  as  a  substitute,  with  disap¬ 
pointing  results.  It  must  be  fully  ripe 
and  well  dried.  It  must  then  be  shaken 
in  a  wire  popper  over  a  hot  fire.  If  it  is 
mature  and  well  dried,  but  not  old  and 
hard,  it  pops  very  quickly  after  being 
heated  through.  There  are  always  a  few 
very  bard  immature  grains  that  refuse  to 
pop,  which  are  rather  disrespectfully 
called  “old  maids !’’  Many  people  like 
fresh  popcorn  to  eat  with  milk  like  pre¬ 
pared  cereal ;  it  is  very  wholesome  and 
nutritious,  and  a  patriotic  form  of  hoover- 
izing.  It  may  also  be  buttered,  salted,  or 
Tolled  in  a  candy  syrup,  if  one’s  con¬ 
science  permits  the  extravagance. 


Date  Recipes 

Date  Pudding. — One-half  pound  of 
stoned  dates,  one-third  cupful  of  rice, 
two  cupfuls  of  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  chopped  suet,  three  heaping  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  sugar,  three  eggs,  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  chopped  citron  peel  and  a  little 
grated  nutmeg.  Wash  the  rice  well  and 
put  it  into  a  pudding  dish,  with  the  milk. 


Embroidery  Designs 


No.  lOZa.  foi*  Eiunroitloriii^  ii 

Knitting  or  Slioppiug  Bag. 

For  such  a  bag  khaki-ooiored  guluteu  or 
Himiiar  material  is  pretty,  with  the  em¬ 
broidery  showing  just  outlining  of  heavy 
mercerized  thread,  and  for  really  hard  ser¬ 
vice  nothing  better  could  be  suggeated, 
but  if  for  a  bandaoiue  bag,  ailk  or  aatiii 
may  be  embroidered.  Satin  or  .silk  in 
black  or  some  quiet  tone  niakea  a  good 
aelection  with  the  embroidery  in  color, 
either  in  outline  Ktltch  or  in  long  and  short 
stitch  in  (K>mbination  with  outline.  The 
pattern  includes  the  outline  of  the  bag. 
Yellow  tran.sfer.  Price  10  cents. 


Canned  Strawberries;  Popcorn 

1  would  like  a  recipe  for  canning  straw¬ 
berries;  also,  how  to  pop  corn.  You  had 
some  good  recipes  some  time  ago,  but  I 
cannot  find  them.  M.  J.  P. 

Can  fresh,  sound  berries  the  day  they 
are  picked.  Hull  the  berries;  cleanse  by 
placing  in  .strainer  and  pouring  water 
over  them.  Pack  closely  in  jar  without 
crushing.  Pour  hot  syrup  over  to  fill  jar. 
Place  rubber  and  top  on  glass  can  and 
close  loosely.  Sterilize  for  20  minutes 
in  hot-water  bath,  or  15  minutes  in  water- 
seal  outfit,  or  10  minutes  with  five  pounds 
steam  pressure.  Use  medium  thick  syrup, 
made  by  boiling  one  and  one-half  pints  of 
sugar  with  one  pint  <5f  water  until  it  will 
hang  from  a  spoon.  Another  method  is 
the  same  except  for  the  syrup,  which  is 
made  as  follows :  Crush  enough  berries 


Let  it  cook  slowly,  with  the  lid  on,  until 
all  the  milk  is  absorbed  by  the  rice.  Now 
add  the  chopped  dates,  chopped  peel, 
chopped  suet,  sugar  and  nutmeg ;  mix 
well  and  add  the  eggs,  well  heaten.  Pour 
into  a  buttered  earthenware  dish,  cover 
with  the  lid  and  steam  steadily  for  one 
and  a  half  hours. 

Date  Favorite. — One  cupful  of  stoned 
and  chopped  dates,  one-half  cupful  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  one  tablespoouful  of  lemon 
juice,  three  egg  whites,  one-third  cupful 
of  .sugar  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of  .salt ; 
cook  the  dates  in  boiling  water  until  ten¬ 
der,  press  through  a  sieve.  Beat  the 
whites  until  stiff,  add  the  sugar,  lemon 
juice  and  salt.  Carefully  fold  in  the  date 
pulp,  pile  lightly  on  a  buttered  baking 
dish  and  bake  30  minutes  in  a  moderate 
oven.  Serve  with  whipped  cream. 

Date  Sticks. — Beat  the  whites  of  four 
eggs  as  stiff  as  possible,  add  two  scant 
cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar,  then  beat  in 
slowly  half  a  cupful  of  blanched  and  chop¬ 
ped  almonds  and  half  a  cupful  of  dates 
cut  in  tiny  iiieces.  Add  one  teaspoonful 
of  vanilla,  turn  into  a  buttered  shallow 
pan  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  about  40 
minutes.  When  nearly  cold  cut  into  long, 
narrow  strips. 

Date  Pie. — One  pound  of  molasses 
dates,  stew  with  one  cupful  of  water  un¬ 
til  soft,  sift  as  for  squash  ne,  add  one 
pint  of  milk,  two  egg.s,  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  nutmeg.  Bake  with  one  crust. 
Use  the  whites  of  the  eggs  for  meringue 
for  top  of  pie. 

Date  Dessert. — One  pound  of  dates. 


one  cupful  sugar ;  cook  well  together ; 
when  cold,  sprinkle  wdth  chopped  nuts 
and  put  whipped  cream  over  all. 

Date  Sponge. — One  quart  of  scalded 
milk,  .six  tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch, 
one  cupful  of  cold  milk,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  butter,  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  one-half  cupful  of  sugar,  one-fourth 
pound  of  dates,  one  teaspoonful  of  va¬ 
nilla  extract  and  one  teasiioonful  of  lem¬ 
on  extract.  To  the  scalded  milk  add  the 
cornstarch,  mixed  smooth  with  the  cold 
milk,  and  stir  until  smooth.  Add  butter, 
salt  and  sugar,  cover  and  let  cook  over 
boiling  water  for  20  minutes.  Then  add 
the  dates,  stoned  and  chopped,  and  the 
flavoring.  Cook  for  10  minutes  longer, 
stirring  all  the  time ;  pour  into  a  glass 
dish,  and,  when  cool,  decorate  with  whole 
stoned  dates. 

Date  and  Fig  Sandwiche.s. — Wash  equal 
quantities  of  dates  and  figs,  then  .stone 
the  dates ;  add  blanched  almonds  in  quan¬ 
tity  about  one-fourth  the  entire  bulk; 
then  run  the  whole  mixture  through  a 
meat  chopper.  Moisten  with  orange 
juice  and  press  tightly  into -baking  pow¬ 
der  tins.  When  ready  .to  use,  dip  the 
box  in  hot  water,  turn  out  the  mixture, 
slice  and  place  between  thin  .slices  of 
buttered  bread.  HELEN  A.  lynan. 
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Two  Liberty  Cakes 

War  Fruit  Cake.— Heat  together  one 
cup  water,  one  cup  chopjicd  raisin.s,  one- 
half  cup  shortening,  one  cup  molasses, 
one  teaspoon  each  of  cinnamon,  clove, 
alLspice  and  cocoa,  one-half  tea.spoou  nut¬ 
meg,  two  tablespoons  strong  coft'ee,  one- 
half  tea.spoon  salt.  When  cool  add  one 
cup  wheat  flour  and  one  cup  rye  flour, 
with  level  teaspoon  .soda,  .sifted  together. 
Sometimes  I  add  a  few  chopiied  nut.s. 

Oatmeal  Crisps. — One  egg,  one-half  cup 
sugar,  one  cup  flour,  one  cup  dry  rolled 
oats,  level  teaspoon  baking  powder,  three- 
eighths  cup  shortening.  Iteat  the  egg,  add 
sugar  and  dry  oatmeal,  then  flour  and 
baking  powder  sifted  together,  last  the 
shortening.  Raisins  may  be  added  if 
wished.  Drop  from  tea.spoon,  leaving 
plenty  of  space,  as  they  .spread.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  about  20  minutes,  mils.  d. 


Heroism  is  the  brilliant  triunijih  of  the 
soul  over  the  flesh  ;  that  is  to  say,  over 
fear ;  fear  of  poverty,  of  suffering,  of 
calumny,  of  illness,  of  loneliness  and  of 
death.  There  is  no  real  piety  without 
heroism. — Henri  Frederic  Amiel. 


Plenty  of  Food 

With  Conserve  you  may  can  14  quart 
jars  of  fruit  or  vegetables  at  one 
time — with  Conserve  you  can 

cook  an  entire  meal  at  one 
time  —  over  one  burner  of 
your  stove.  It  conserves, 
serves  and  saves.  No 
housewife  can  afford 
to  be  without  it. 

CONSERVO 

Conserves  Food— Fuel — Time 

In  canning,  a  new 
delicacy  of  flavor  is 
secured  and  the  rare 
flavor  ot  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  retained.  In  cook¬ 
ing  the  food  is  cooked  in  its  own 
moisture  No  water  is  necessary.  Thus 
saving  the  valuable  mineral  salts  and  juices. 

Free  Book  ciSSX'Jj" 

cooking  recipes.  Mention  dealer's  name. 
TOLEDO  COOKER  CO.,  Dept  35, Toledo,  O. 

Saves  Time  and  Effort 
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BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  (arming  by  leading  , 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New-  i 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York  ' 


Give  and  Gain 

If  you  use  a  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook 
Stove  you  can  give  coal  to  the  nation 
— and  gain  gas  stove  comfort. 

But  you  need  the  New  Perfection,  for 
its  long  blue  chimney  insures  clean, 
intense,  instantaneous  heat  (free  from 
soot  and  odor)  for  every  cooking 
need.  The  New  Perfection  makes 
housework  light,  and  fuel  bills,  too. 
No  dirt,  soot  or  ashes.  3,000,000  now 
in  use. 

Made  in  1,  2,  3,  4  burner  sizes,  with 
or  without  cabinet  top. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Offices 

York  Albany 

Duualo  Boston 


Ask  your  dealer  about 
the  New  Perfection  Ker¬ 
osene  Water  Heater  and 
New  Perfection  Ovens. 


Use  So-CO-ny  Ker¬ 
osene.  Economical,  on 
sale  everywhere. 
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SAVE  MONEY 

And  Buy  Liberty  Bonds 

IF  YOU  are  building  a  home,  a 
barn,  a  silo,  or  making  extensive 
repairs;  you  ca'n '  save  enough 
money  by  buying  your  lumber 
and  building  materials  direct  from 
the  Bennett  Lumber  Yards  to  pur- 
chase_  several  LIBERTY  BONDS. 
That  is  an  easily  proven  fact.  Send 
us  a  postcard  asking  for  the 

BENNETT  Price  Regulator 
Catalog  ^  Building  Material 


When  we  receive  your  postal  we  will  rush 
you  post  baste  one  of  our  big  88-page  Cata-  SC 
logs  and  you  can  compare  our  prices  with  ^ 
quotations  from  anyone  anywhere  else,  on  -  - 
the  same  quality  of  materials.  Surely  you 
want  to  save  money  if  you  can.  Surely  a  ...  . 

saving  of  from  15%  to  60%  is  worth  the  few  :  '  '  i 
seconds  it  will  take  to  send  us  a  postcard.  '•  — 
Write  for  Catalog  today.  Whether  you  need 
Lumber,  Eodfihg,  Shingles,  .  Lath,  Doors,  ■ 

Windows,  Paint  or  Wall  Board— we  have  it.  5^3 
Whether  you  want  a  largo  or  a  small  quan-  »*  ^ 
tity,  wo  can  save  you  money,  And  what  is  7 
more,  everything  we  sell  is  Prime  Goods  —  ‘  * 

the  best  money  can  buy— and  our  absolute  '■  ^  • 
guarantee  or  money  back  is  your  certain  C 
protection.  Saving  is  the  watchword  of  the  = 
United  States.  Save  and  buy  Liberty 
Bonds,  Thrift  Stamps  or  War  Savings 
Certificates.  You  will  save  if  you 
send  for  our  Catalog  today. 

Ray  H.  Bennett 

Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Main  St.,  N.  Tonawanda,  N.Y. 

Price  Regulators  of 
BUILDING 
MATERIAL 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Flintstone 

Farm 

Breeders  of — 

Milking  Short>horn  Cattle 
Belgian  Draft  Horses 
Berkshire  Swine 
Rhode  Island  Red  Poultry 

Battles  are  won  through  preparation  in 
anticipation  of  what  is  coming. 
Demand  for  pure  bred  livestock  has 
never  been  greater.  The  Eiiro[)ean 
after  war  demand  will  be  enormous. 

A  sire  purchased  now  should  return 
you  record  dividends. 

Let  us  send  you  extended  pedigrees 
and  information  about  our  animals. 

Dalton 

Massach  usetts 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MRKEVG  SHORTHORNS 

Premier  dual-purpose  cattle  of  the  world. 
Over  fifty  head  in  hei  d.  All  registered  stock. 
Many  imported.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  -  Washinglonville,  N.  V. 

The  beef  breed  for  profit.  Reduce  cost 
for  labor  and  equipment.  Eas.v  feedei-s. 
Circular  free  with  pictures  and  particu¬ 
lars.  0.  W.  EOKAKIIT,  31  Nassau  St..  Niw  York 


Angus 


ForSale-S’sJRTDY earling  Ewes 

due  to  drop  Iambs  thisSpring.  Selected  especially  for 
Eastern  Farm  conditions.  E.wes  can  be  examined  at 
BuffaloStockYards.  Price, $21.  F.O.B.  Buffalo, N.Y. 

INTEIISTATE  MTESXOOK  COMPANT,  In«..  Selkirk,  N.  T. 


c 


HORSES 


ForSale-ANicePair  of  Mares 

seven  and  eight  years  old:  in  good  shape;  weigh 
about  1,600;  very  gentle;  a  chance  to  secure  a  good 
pair;  price,  $550.  J.  E.  GILLETTE,  Box  4,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plan.  2UU  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  10c 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
_ THE  8HADY8IDE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  0. 

For  Sale-Black  and  White  Shetland  Pony  Mare 

1  year  old.  A  beauty.  S65. 

Willow  Spring  Farm,  R.  No.  36,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 

ShetlandPonie  & 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  C.  S. 


DOGS 


Airedales  and  Collies  i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in- 
strnctive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

For  Sale-Farm-Raised  Purebred  Airedale  Puppies 

born  .laiiuary  2G,  $10  to  $15.  Female,  SB;  female,  10 
mouths,  $10.  Albert  Newton,  Dummerston,  Vermont 
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Essex  Swine  • 

Will  you  give  me  some  information  in 
regard  to  the  lOssex  hog?  In  this  section 
a  hog  weighing  200  to  250  pounds  tops 
the  market,  and  as  I  understand  it,  the 
Essex  being  smaller  framed  than  Poland 
China,  O.  I.  C.  and  Duroc.  would  fatten 
up  to  250  pounds  quicker  than  the  above 
named  big  type  hogs.  A.  l.  t. 

Columbus,  O. 

Type  rather  than  breed  modifies  feeding 
qualities  in  swine.  It  is  possible  to  find 
good  as  well  as  inferior  specimens  in 
every  recognized  breed.  However,  certain 
breeders  ghave  emphasized  peculiar  quali¬ 
ties  in  the  type  of  animal  they  produce, 
and  likewise  the  various  breeds  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  represent  certain  achievements 
in  form  or  function  that  more  than  justi¬ 
fies  their  existence. 

The  1‘olaud  China  has  lon„  been  fam¬ 
ous  for  its  early  maturing  quality  for  its 
spacious  hams  and  its  excellent  feeding 
and  fleshing  qualities.  Some  believe  that 
its  refinement  was  clearly  overdrawn  ia 
time  past,  and  that  the  size  of  litters  has 
been  a  disappointment  in  many  cases. 
Here  again  type  is  more  important  than 
mere  breed. 

Within  restricted  districts  in  New  York 
State,  likewise  in  Ohio  and  other  sec- 


dcrous  business !  A  smart  and  fearless 
dog  would  keep  them  off,  but  the  cat  is  a 
sly  animal  and  will  watch  patientl.v  for 
her  chance.  We  hear  of  a  man  who  had 
several  .shrubs  and  trees  on  his  lawn, 
which  w'cre  wonders  for  size  and  beauty. 
When  asked  what .  fertilizer  he  used  he 
looked  wise,  and  as  though  he  had  a 
patent.  Each  shrub  had  a  bird-killing 
cat  quietly  buried  beside  it ! 


Lunch  Time  for  a  Happy  Family 


tions  of  the  corn  belt,  the  Essex  breed  has 
gained  a  general  community  admiration. 
It  is  refined,  prolific  and  attractive,  a 
good  feeder,  and  delivers  a  carcass  nicely 
marbled  and  Avell  fleshed.  Selected  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  this  breed,  developed  for 
utility  and  meat-making  propensities,  will 
not  prove  disappointing  to  A.  L.  T.  Re¬ 
member,  however,  that  it  is  not  a  con¬ 
structive  policy  to  be  repeatedly  chang¬ 
ing  breeds  of  live  stock.  One  might  bet¬ 
ter  stay  with  one  breed  and  thus  demon¬ 
strate  to  his  entire  satisfaction  that  he 
is  right  or  wrong.  The  corn  belt  farm¬ 
er’s  one  prevailing  tendency  is  to  change 
breeds  or  types  with  too  much  frequency. 
In  England  or  France  one  seldom  hear.s 
of  a  farmer  changing  breeds.  He  build.s 
up  constructively.  F.  C.  MIXKLER. 


The  Song  Bird  and  the  Cat 

I  am  very  fond  of  birds ;  they  not  only 
keep  the  worms  reduced  in  the  garden, 
but  they  act  as  little  watch  dogs,  telling 
me  of  the  approach  of  anyone.  I  am 
alone  all  day  and  take  much  pleasure  in 
listening  to  their  songs  and  watching 
them.  I  made  places  on  the  barns  for 
them  to  build  their  nests.  This  Spring  a 
pair  of  phmbes  came.  They  h;id  their 
nest  about  half  comiileted  and  Mrs. 
Pheebe  disappeared.  Mr.  Phoebe  took 
another;  she  worked  about  two  days  on 
her  nest  and  she  disappeared.  After  sev¬ 
eral  days  IMr.  Phoebe  found  a  third  ;  she 
lived  to  build  her  nest,  laid  two  eggs  and 
she  disappeared  also.  After  much  calling 
and  flying  about  Mr.  Phoebe  found  No.  4 ; 
they  lived  together  about  a  week,  then 
Mr.  1‘hoebe  goes.  The  fate  of  my  song 
sparrows,  bluebirds,  goldfinches,  chicka¬ 
dees,  robins  and  other  birds  is  about  the 
same  as  the  phoebes. 

I  have  lived  in  this  vicinity  six  years. 
I  have  no  trouble  keeping  our  barns  and 
hou.se  free  from  mice  and  rats.  I  do  not 
keep  a  cat ;  my  neighbors  keep  anywhere 
from  two  to  a  dozen  cats.  The  questiop 
is,  how  shall  I  protect  my  birds?  Can 
you  suggest  any  way?  mbs.  o.  a.  w. 

New  Y'ork. 

R.  N.-Y. — "We  do  not  know  of  any  way 
except  to  kill  the  cats  which  do  this  mur- 


cally  used  in  pork  production.  A  Cornell 
bulletin  has  been  issued  on  the  subect, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  says: 
“It  seems  better  to  abandon  altogether 
the  habit  of  giving  dishwater  to  hogs.  Al¬ 
though  the  feeding  of  garbage  is  generally 
condemned,  the  scraps  of  vegetables  and 
table  refuse  could,  perhaps,  if  properly 
collected,  be  used  with  safety.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  pure  water  is  a  much  more  whole¬ 
some  drink,  even  for  swine,  than  dirty 
dishwater.  'When  the  subject  of  ‘sAvill 
feeding’  as  a  business  is  studied,  and  the 
conditions  as  they  exist  are  understood, 
the  wonder  is  not  that  .some  of  the  hogs 
die,  hut  rather  that  any  /if  them  live.’’ 

- W.  J. 

Caring  for  Surplus  Meat  Stock 

We  get  many  bits  of  information  from 
the  pag<‘s  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  I  have 
tested  the  various  ways  of  canning  moat 
which  came  in  answer  to  my  request  two 
years  ago.  Now  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  any  of  our  friends  have  ever 
tried  canning  the  surplus  stock  from 
cooking  meat,  and  if  so  how  did  they  man¬ 
age  to  have  it  keep?  I  have  tried  can¬ 
ning  it  boiliug  hot  from  the  kettle,  but 
after  a  few  days  it  would  smell  old  and 
unfit  for  use.  As  we  all  know,  at  butch¬ 
ering  time  there  are  many  small  pieces 
of  meat  that  have  to  be  soaked  and 
cooked.  Sometimes  more  stock  is  left 
than  we  can  use  immediately  ;  if  it  could 
be  canned  for  future  use  it  would  help 
out  for  a  meat  dish  for  dinner,  minus 
the  meat,  in  making  a  pie,  soup  or  dump¬ 
lings.  In  this  day  of  high  meats  we  need 
to  save  it  all.  I  crack  the  hones  of 
chickens,  turkey  or  hoof,  after  the  first 
meal,  set  back  on  the  range,  and  when 
I  am  going  to  have  a  fire  let  them  boil 
half  a  day,  strain  the  stock,  add  what 
little  scraps  of  meat  came  from  the  bones 
before  boiling  (take  a  knife  and  scrape 
them )  then  add  what  I  like  for  soup ; 
barley,  rice,  and  sometimes  .shred  a  little 
cabbage,  chop  a  little  potato  and  add  a 
'  little  tomato,  season  to  taste..  It  makes 
a  fine  soup.  When  people  like  all  these 
vegetables,  I  proportion  the  vegetables 
according  to  the  amount  of  soup  I  make 
so  have  no  set  rule,  and  I  sometimes  add 
a  handful  of  macai’oui. 


May  4,  1918 

There  is  never  any  waste  from  my 
kitchen.  When  bread  is  getting  stale  I 
beat  up  a  couple  of  eggs,  add  a  little  salt 
and  milk,  dip  the  bread  and  fry  a  nice 
brown  on  the  griddle ;  that  with  cake  or 
fried  cakes,  coffee  and  sometimes  a  cer¬ 
eal,  makes  our  breakfast  on  a  farm. 
Other  times,  when  cooking  chicken,  or  a 
small  piece  of  beef,  I  break  the  dry 
bread,  add  salt,  popper,  sage  if  liked,  and 
a  little  butter,  wet  thoroughly  with  the 
stock  from  the  kettle,  put  in  a  small  bak¬ 
ing  dish,  bake  brown  and  see  if  it  does 
not  taste  good.  ,e.  a.  h. 


Hogs  and  Dishwater 

It  does  not  pay  to  take  a  chance  feed¬ 
ing  hogs  .swill  which  contains  strong  soap 
or  .some  of  the  washing  powders.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  dishwater  which 
may  contain  washing  powder  or  soap.  The 
writer  is  convinced  that  table  .slop  of 
this  nature  caused  the  death  of  a  brood 
sow.  Table  refuse  now  fed  to  hogs  is 
carefully  scraped  from  the  plates,  kettles 
or  utensils,  and  .soapy  water  is  thrown 
away.  This  trouble  also  occurs  in  feed¬ 
ing  hotel  slops,  which  In  many  instances 
have  caused  loss  of  hogs  because  of  the 
harmful  contents  in  the  dishwater.  If  it 
were  possible  to  have  the  table  scraps 
kojit  separate  from  the  dishwater,  hotel 
and  restaurant  refuse  could  be  economi- 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Toughening  the  Shoulders 

^  I  have  read  at  some  time  in  The  II. 
N.-Y.  of  a  wash  to  use  on  hor.sc.s’  shoul¬ 
ders  to  toughen  them  before  putting  them 
into  hard  work.  What  was  this  remedy? 

New  York.  e.  X.  V. 

Rathe  the  shoulders  three  times  dail.v 
with  cold  water  containing  a  teaspoonfiil 
of  common  salt  to  the  pint,  and  go  on 
using  the  solution  after  the  horse  is  at 
work.  Some  people  prefer  a  similar  solu¬ 
tion  of  alum,  or  employ  a  strong  tea  of 
white  oak  bark.  If  the  shoulders  are  a 
trifle  .sore  a  solution  of  one  teaspoonRil  of 
tannic  or  gallic  acid  to  the  pint  of  cold 
water  is  u-seful.  Have  the  collar  fit,  ad¬ 
just  it  properly  and  keep  it  clean. 

Hemorrhagic  Septicemia 

I  would  like  to  know  what  “hemorrhagic 
septicemia’’  of  cattle  is.  Is  it  very  con¬ 
tagious  and  what  causes  it?  Will  vac¬ 
cinating  euro  it  and  also  prevent  it? 
There  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  it  around  in 
this  country,  and  I  have  lost  several  cattle. 
They  are  affected  with  scours,  which  turn 
into  bloody  scours.  How  long  will  the 
vaccine  last  and  will  they  have  it  more 
than  once?  r,.  t.  w. 

Missouri. 

The_disea.se  in  question  is  cau.-^'d  by 
a  specific  micro-organism  (bacillus  hovi- 
sopticus'l  and  is  like  anthrax  in  that  blood 
issues  from  the  natural  orifices  of  the  body 
before  or  after  death,  and  the  spleen  is 
engorged  with  black  blood.  In  lieinor- 
rhagic  septicemia,  however,  red  spots  are 
seen  in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  body 
and  internal  organs,  and  blood.v  spots  or 
patehe.s  occur  under  the  skin.  It  is  very 
contagious  and  usuall.v  contracted  when 
cattle  are  on  pasture  in  the  Fall  and  early 
Winter.  Often  it  is  identical  with  so- 
called  “cornstalk  disease.”  Vaccination 
prevents  the  disea.se  in  a  fair  percentage 
of  ca.ses  and  .should  be  done  when  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  prevalent  in  a  di.s'trict.  It  may 
also  have  a  curative  effect  in  some  cases. 
The  date  at  which  the  vaccine  becomes 
unfit  for  use  is  marked  upon  the  container 
The  disease  msually  proves  fatal,  hut  an 
animal_  might  have  a  subsequent  attack 
unless  immunized  b.v  frequent  vaccination. 

_ _  A.  S.  A. 

Fungus  Haematoides 

Can  you  give  me  a  little  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  what  “A.  S.  A.”  terms  fungus 
haematoides?  A.  L.  W. 

Cancer  of  the  e.ycball  (fungu.s  haeema- 
toides)  is  not  very  common,  but  when  it 
occurs  it  usuall.v  proves  incurable  and 
causes  gradually  such  emaciation  that 
the  animal  becomes  unfit  for  an.v  purpose 
and  is  killed  as  a  matter  of  humanity. 
The  flesh  may  be  used  for  human  food  if 
slaughtered  at  the  outset  of  attack.  The 
cancer  start.s  with  a  little  red  growth 
upon  the  white  of  the  eye.  This  gradually 
spreads  into  an  angry  red  protruding 
mass,  accompanied  b.v  discharge  of  pus. 
The  entire  eyeball  becomes  involved  and 
destro.yed,  and  the  disease  ma.v  next 
spread  to  the  bones  of  the  orbit  (eye 
socket).  At  this  stage  the  dischai*ge  may 
have  a  foul  odor.  An  operation  by  a 
skilled  surgeon  done  at  the  outset  of  tb« 
disea.sc  sometimes  .succeeds.  A.  s.  A. 


Megrims 

I  liave  a  mare  I.”>  years  old,  and  she 
gets  spells  of  giving  out  entirely.  Legs 
seem  just  to  give  out,  and  finally  she 
fulls  down.  8he  will  get  up  after  a  while 
and  eat  like  a  pig.  S.eems  to  be  in  no 
pain  ;  has  had  grain  and  hay  right  along, 
also  stock  feed.  Her  teeth  have  been 
bad  and  she  has  worms.  I  have  just  had 
her  teeth  attended  to.  What  would  you 
advise?  w.  p.  s. 

The  mare  appears  to  have  falling 
spells,  termed  epilepsy  or  “megrims,” 
and  usually  incurable.  ,Stomach  or  blind 
staggers,  however,  is  similar  and  often 
may  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  bowels 
active  and  never  letting  the  animal  stand 
for  a  single  day  w'ithout  work  or  exercise. 
Also  .see  to  it  that  the  collar  is  not  too 
tight.  Such  horses  sometimes  work  bet¬ 
ter  in  a  breast  collar.  Reduce  the  grain 
feed.  Allow  free  acce.ss  to  rock  salt.  Al¬ 
low  the  mare  a  roomy  boxstall  when  in 
the  stable.  Do  not  give  stock  food,  but  if 
worms  pass  in  the  feces  mix  in  the  feed 
night  and  morning  for  a  week  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  powdered  copperas,  salt  and 
sulphur  ;  then  stop  for  10  days  and  then 
repeat  the  treatment.  If  she  is  in  foal 
omit  copperas  and  increase  salt  and 
sulphur.  A.  s.  A. 
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Thi<:  photograph  is  of  RUTGER’S  Col.  B,  a  young 
BOAR,  bred  at  the  New  Jersey  State  College 

Experiment 
Station  and 
•now  at  the 
head  of  the 
Wolehester 
Farms  herd 
of  pure-bred 

DUROCS 

Rutger’s 
Col.  B  is  de- 
s  c  e  n  d  c  d 

from  King  of  Cols.  16075,  declared  by  the  American 
Duroc  Association  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
boars  the  breed  has  ever  grown. 

Weaned  pigs  of  this  stock  can  be  had  for  from  S25 
to  $.30  a  pair.  This  price  is  f.  o.  b.  Stockton  and 
includes  registration  certificates. 

WOLCHESTER  FARMS.  Stockton.  New  Jersey 


BELLMATH  FARM 

DUROCS 

FOR  F  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs,  six  to  eight 

rvflV  OALib  old.  Orders  booked  for 

May  delivery.  Send  for  deacriptionand  prices. 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON.  Sennett.  N.  Y. 


BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR 

Majestic  Mammoth  229500;  weight,  407  lbs.  at  7 
mos.;  was  bred  and  raised  by  me.  Booking  orders  for 
8  to  10  weeks-old  Spring  pigs  at  $30  each  and  up, 

C.  H .  CARTER^  Wbitguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna. 

BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  of  size  and  Qaality.  Big  litters 
from  large,  mature  Sows,  3  fall  boars,  2 
sows  left.  Excellent  breeding.  Reasonable 
prices.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write 
B.  O-RIKSHAW,  -  North  East,  Pa. 


pLarge  Berksilires  atHighwood 

BUY  WAR  SAVDiCS  STAMPS 

This  Bpac«  b«IoQff9  to 

He  q  4  H,  Be  HARPE5PIWG»  Box  15,  DUNPEB^  N.  T, 


Springbank  Berkshires 

I  offer  some  Berkshire  Boer  pigs  that  have  Class  in 
every  line.  Also  Charmer’s  Champion  6th  No.  208200, 
by  Lady  Longfellow’s  Champion  2nd,  No.  140749. 
and  out  of  Cnarmer’i  Bess.  No.  153136.  Send  for 
historic  pedigree  and  price  and  do  not  forget  what 
the  Berkshire BarrowClasses  did  to  ALL  OTHER  BREEDS 
and  CROSSES  at  the  last  International  at  Chicago. 
Address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

Areprolifie  breeders  with  size  and  conformation; 
cholera  immnned;  300  head;  all  ages  and  sexes. 
Every  animal  just  as  represented  and  must  be 
satisfactory  to  parchater  or  money  refunded. 
CAT  ROCK  FABM,  -  WESTWOOD,  UASS. 

Springside  Farm  Berkshires 

Selected  Reg.  stock,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  either  sex, 
916  each  or  2  for  S38. 
TERPENING  &  YELTERTON,  Mgrs. 
FERiUB  LA.VE  POUORKEEPSIB,  M.  ¥. 


RorlrchiPAC  Strong,  growthy  weaned  pigs  of 
uci  ivaiiii  OD  highest  quality.  A  few  good  service 
hoars.  KICHABII  W A  1 S,  Lebanon,  N.  J . 

RFRlC.^iHIRFS  breeders.  6  weeks  old; 

,  sex.  «10  while  they 

last.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.Y. 

Taking  Orders  large  Berkshire  Pigs 


DAVID  WIANT 

Huntington  Mills,  Pa, 


n  M  R  A  C  Q  ^  Pf'  P®*!-  Write 

LF  W  rw  W  W  9  B.  O.  WEEKS,  DkGbakf,  Ohio 

Choice  Pure-bred  O.LC.  PIGS'F?neb'VTed*iT|- 

J.  1>.  SHELMIDINE  &  SONS,  Lorraine,  N.  X. 

OI  7  c  Registered  8-10  wks.  old  pigs  for  sale. 

■  we  O  SPKI.Va  VAlLEy  farm,  MemphU,  M.T. 

ForSate— Rtir  (1  I  R  Rnare  Ready  for  service, 
roi  oam  nEg.U.I.U.DOaiS  Ji,e.Tiwn«nil.Meniehi,.e.T. 

Rair  Pnlanrffihinfle  for  life.  Sired 

^g.lOlanuuninaS  by  or  bred  to  Half  Ton  boars. 
From  dams  weighing  600  up.  E.  ROWEU,  Jr.,  Scollsburg,  V*. 

Reg.  O- 1.  C.  PIGS  S^sS 

BRUBAKER  BROS..  R.  2.  Miffuntown,  Pa, 

r  O-  ¥  F  Best  breeding.  Large  lit- 

T  Prices  reasonable. 

C.  I.  SWAYZE,  •  IiUDLOWViid,E,  N.  Y. 

.  . .  stock.  Advise  quantity 

and  price.  MacniH  Horticultural  Co.,  56  Vesey  St.,  N  Y.  City 

Klinderhook  Registered  DUROCS 

Orders  booked  for  March  and  April  pigs;  either  sex; 
not  akin.  Safe  delivery  guaranted. 

KINOERHOOK  DUROC-JERSEV  ASSOCIATION.  Kindertiaok.N.Y. 

Chester  WhiiePigs  Walton,  liew 


FOR  8  ALE— I 
PURE  SEED 


GUERNSEYS 


In  the  Pan-American  Model 
Dairy  Breed  Test  the  Guernseys  won 
profit  in  butter  fat 
the  highest  aver- 
lage  score 


prize  for  net 
production; 

% 

V 


on  butter; 
the  best  rating 
for  color  and 
flavorof  butter; 
the  g  reatest  return 
for  it  invested  in 
food.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation.  (4) 

Americaa 
Guenuey  Cattle  Club 
Box  R  Prteiben,IlB. 
tn 


OaksFarmGuemseys 

FnrSalp  May  Rose  bull,  eight  months  old:  dam 
I  ui  uaic  has  a  record  made  when  23  months  old 
of  479  pounds  of  fat.  Calf  has  a  black  nose  and 
for  this  reason  we  are  cutting  his  price  in  half 
and  offering  him  for  9150.  Send  for  his 
pedigree  and  see  his  wonderful  breeding. 
WALTER  S.  KERR.  Mgr.,  COHASSET,  MASS. 


BELLMATH  FARM 

GUERNSEYS 

irOR  QAI  F  Several  Guernsey  Bulls,  Glen 
*  vAV  wood  breeding.  Two  to  eighteen 

months  of  age.  From  Advanced  Register,  sire  and 
high  record  dams.  Write  for  pedigree  and  prlces- 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Reg.  and  Grade  GUERNSEYS 

FOREST  DALE  FARM 

Z  A.  R.  cows  bred  to  onr  herd  sire,  Jethro’s  Masher  of 

Fore.stdale,  .39162,  each  . SSOO 

1  thoroughbred  cow  witliout  A.  R.  record,  same 

breeding  . 4so 

I  thoroughbred  heifer  from  A. R.  dam,  6  mos. old..  3BO 

Z  thoroughbred  bulls;  one  from  A.  K.  dam,  at .  ISO 

and  other  at . iqq 

7  grade  cows,  5-yrs.  old,  sired  by  Lorier’s  Masher, 

16522,  and  bred  to  above  herd  sire . ISO 

I  grade  cow  7-yre.  old,  bred  to  herd  sire . I  BO. 

RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST.  Amsterdam.  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 


Two  Grandsons  of  Gov.  of  the  Chene,  out  of  A.  R. 
Cows.  One  ready  for  service— a  show  bull.  Two 
other  bull  calves  by  a  grandson  of  the  May  Rose 
Bull,  Border  Raider.  All  at  Parmer’s  prices.  Send 
for  price  list.  ARDMORE  FARM.  Glen  Spey,  N.  Y. 


Harbor  HiD  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Two  Reg.  Guernsey  Heifer  Calves 

One  cow  bred  to  Bull  traces  7  times  to  May  Rose  II.  Herd 
tuberculin  tested.  A.  J.  FELL,  West  Point,  Penn. 


Young  Reg.  Guernsey  Bui  I  Calf  gre^dhtg;  fine  indb 

Vidual.  135  takes  him.  GEO.  VAN  DEWERKER,  Sehuilenille,  N.T. 


SWINE 
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CHESHIRES 

THE  NEW  YORK  FARMERS'  HOG 

Bred  gilts  aud  pigs  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 
DEPT.  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


s^eSOI^lChesterWhitePigs 

of  the  best  of  breeding.  Sired  by  School-boy  .and 
out  of  2-year-old  sows  (some  sired  by  Oliio  Choice, 
an  out-of-School-boy  sow).  Farrowed  from  March 
30  to  April  10.  Price,  913  to  915  Each  at  wean¬ 
ing  time.  Pedigree  with  every  pig. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSON.  Box  120,  R.  4.  ROME,  N.  Y. 


PIGS  SHIPPED  C.O.D. 

so  CHESTER  WHITES  AHD  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  6 
weeks  old,  S11.  50  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS,  6  weeks  old,  $1 1.  50  0. 1.  C.  S  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS, $11.  These  Pigs  arefrom  Large, Growtliy  stock. 
50  Shoats,  12  weeks  old,  $15  each.  D.  REEVES.  leiinBlon,  Ma>i. 


« 


HAMPSHIRES” 

Any  Age.  Free  circular.  Also  bulls  from 
Accredited  herd.  Registered  Guernseys. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Bird-In-Hand.  Boi  R.  Pa. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Pig:s 

6  and  8  weeks  old,  SIS  each;  $28  pair;  $40  trio  Not 
akin.  A.  A.  S  C  H  O  F  E  L  L,  Ueuvelton,  N.Y . 


The  Hudson  VaUcy  Holstein  Company  of^  Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 

is  to  hold  DISPERSION  and  CONSICNMENT  SALE  of 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

FRIDAY,  MAY  31,  1818  [  Sale  to  Begin  at  lO  A.  M, 

The  entire  herd  of  J.  M.  PURCELL  is  consigned;  it  consists  of  65  head.  This  is  a  large  pro- 

to  soA  ^f  k\^G  SEGis'’pONTIA^^^  consigned  [several  good  pro.lucing  A.U.O.  cows  bred 

f  consigned  several  good  ones, '  the  Production 

of  Ins  KING  PONTIAC  PKIKLY  bull  and  bred  to  his  RAG  APPLE  PONTIAC  LAD  bull. 

THERE  ARE  OTHER  CONSIGNORS.  ALL  STOCK  TUBERCULIN  TESTED. 

I'oii  reach  Mechanicville,  N.  Y.,  by  D.  &■  II.  Train,  or  Hudson  Valley  Trolley, ’hourly,  from  all  directions. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

Auctioneer:  FRANK  BEECHER  In  the  Box  :  S.  T,  WOOD  Manoger  :  J.  M.  PURCELL 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

Milking  Shorthorns-Willoughby,  Ohio 


Real  dual 
Purpose 
quality. 
Winners 
of  50  first 
prizes  and 
1 8  cham¬ 
pions  and 
Grand 
Champions 
1917  fairs. 


We  hold 
the  world’s 
2-year-old 
official 
record  on 
Bessboro’ 
Orphan 
2nd;  milk 

10,631  lbs. 
.(id  415.81 
lbs.  B.  F. 

Many  cows 
now  on  lest 
making^ 
High  records^ 

IMP.  WHITE  QUEEN 

Record  1 0,430  lbs.  Purchase  price  $3,000.  8  half  sisters  with  records  above  1 0,00  lbs 

A  few  young  bull-calves  for  sale,  around  6  months  old.  Priced  $150  per  head  and  up;  descendentj 
from  the  best  producing  families.  A  very  small  lot  of  young  heifers,  priced  $300  per  head  and  up 

COME  AND  SEE  US  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

R.  M.  DODINGTON,  Mgr.  WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO 


[ 


JERSEYS 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 


Three  sons  of  The 
Imported  J ap  75265 
(sire  of  33  tested 
cows),  out  of  im¬ 
ported  Register  of 
Merit  dams.  Rec-j 
ommended  as 
herd-headers. 

AYER  &  McKinney 

3M  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


a 


QUALITY 


ff 


Sale  Ten  Jersey  Heifers 

Six  of  them  bred.  Four  yearlings.  All  from 
Register  ol  Merit  stock.  We  will  make  a  price 
to  anyone  wanting  the  lot.  A  grand  Bull  Calf 
to  make  a  header  for  this  herd.  Address 


E.  W.  MOSHER 


Aurora,  N.  Y. 


We  are  offering  a  few  Jersey  Cows 
Bred  Heifers,  Yearling  Heifers 

Heifer  and 
Bull  Calves 

Also  full  line  of 
Chester  White  Pigs, 
10  wks.  to  5  mos. 
old.  Send  stamp 

_ for  Circulars. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  Box  66, West  Chester,  Penna. 


FosterfieId’sHerdReg.Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

COWS,  HFIFFRS  anti  CALVFS.  Addre.ss 
CHSRUS  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173.  Morristown.  Morrfo  Co..  R.  J. 

Reg.  JERSEY  cows 

bred  for  production  and  net  profit  at  the  pail  or 
churn.  JoueR  Jersey  Farm,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 

FOR  S  A  L  F 

Jersey  BullCalvesand  One  HeiferGalf 

from 4 to 8 mos. old.  GEO.  L.  FERRISS$QH,  Atwaters.N.Y. 


Turn  THOROUGR 
I  nO  IRCD 


AYRSHIRES 


NEW  ENGLAND 
AYRSHIRE  CLUB 


SEND  FOR  1918  YEAR  BOOK 
GIVING  LIST  OF  MEMBERS 
NUMBER  OF  CATTLE  IN  EACH 
HERD  AND  STOCK  FOR  SALE 


WRITE  TO  SECRETARY 
R.M.  HANDY.  BARRE,  MASS. 


ANIMALSforsale 

Run  mostly  light,  $75  and  up.  Top-noteh 
breeding;  everytliing  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


] 


%  Holstein  Holier  CALVES  [yr  .i  ,VS 

registered  sires,  5  days  old,  930  and  936  each. 
HAKKY  VAIL,  -  Warwick.  Oraiine  Co..  N.  Y. 

Wlfh  9  Wnrlrf’g  RppnrH  REOIGRFF  we  will  sell 
Wlinanoriu  snecoru  for  $100,  fine,  reg.  3-mos.  old 

IIOLSTFIN  BULL,  with  all  tested  d.ams.  Ans. 
quickly  to  get  him.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

High  Grads  HOLSIEIN  MLVES 


to  930.  Ship  anywhere.  Purebred  registered  Hoi- 

- - -  . 


HOLSTEINS 


SIX  TIMES  THE 

HOLSTEINS 


The  average  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  yields  about  six  times  the 
profits  of  the  ocru  b  cow. 

Why  feed  six  cows,  why  milk 
six  cows,  when  one  will  do  the 
work  9 

Let  us  show  you  the  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  way  to  greater 
profits— Free. 


**The 
Most 
Profitable 
Cows 
OnEarth^ 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA.  Box  105.  BRATTLEBORO.  VT. 


EAST  RIVER  GRADE 

HOLSTEINS  arc  Producers 

They  are  the  best  type  of  dairy  cows  that  can  bo 
found  in  this  great  daiiw  section.  Fvery  cow 
in  our  herd  FOK  SALF.  Take  your  choice. 

60  Cows,  just  fresh.  They  are  milk  producers. 
Let  ns  prove  it  to  you.  40  Springers.  You 
will  not  find  any  better.  lO  Reg.  Bulls,  all 
ages.  16  Fxtra  Fancy  Reg.  Cows.  Wire 
ns  the  day  you  would  like  to  look  tliem  over. 
WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH,  CoHIand.  N.  Y. 

Phone  14-F-5  or  43-F-2  McGraw 


A  GRANDSON  OF  THE 
FAMOUS  $50,000  BULL 

Here  is  a  show  bull,  about  three-quarters  white,  liorii 
Mar.  16,  1918.  ilia  sire  is  one  of  the  best  bred 
sons  of  the  World’s  Greatest  Sire, 

King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra 

His  dam  ha.=a  three-year-old  record  of  *0.12  lbs.  butter. 
His  ten  nearest  tested  dams  avei-agc  over  26  lbs.  butter. 

Price,  $110.00.  G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


SPOT  FARM 
HOLSTEINS 

%  Holstein  calves,  either 
sex,  $15  to  $2.5  each,  express 
paid  in  lots  of  5.  Registered 
bulls,  5  months  old  to  1  year 
old.  Registered  heifer-s,  all 
ages.  Registered  and  liigh 
grade  cows.  Large  stock  on 
hand  to  select  from. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tally.  N.Y. 


WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE 

A  FEW  FRE$H  AND  $PRINGING  GRilllE 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 
TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

in  January  and  gtiaranteed  free  from  con¬ 
tagious  abortion.  Herd  regul.arly  tuberculin 
tested  by  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try.  Also  a  couple  of  well-bred  registered 
Holstein  BULL  CALVES  that  will  please  anyone. 

AVALON  FARMS,  E.  D.  Curtis,  Owner,  Bantam,  Conn. 

YEARLING  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

I  have  for  sale,  a  btill,  born  May  26,  1917,  that  is  a  llrst- 
claStS  individual,  well  grown,  anil  ready  for  service.  His 
sire  is  King  Ponliac  Hilldale,  a  29.9  lb.  son  of  King  of  tlio 
Pontiaes,  tliat  has  24  A.H.O.  daiigliters,  Ihiiteen  above 
I8..5  lb.;  live  being  above  20.3  lbs.;  alias  junior  two-year- 
olds.  'ITio  dam  is  a  22.6-11).  cow  tliat  lias  tlireo  sisters 
from  27  lbs.  to  30.4  lbs.,  and  was  from  a  23  lb.  cow  that  is 
full  sister  to  a  30.8-11).  cow.  This  bull  lias  just  jiasscd  the 
tuberculin  test,  and  I  will  sell  him  for  $175,  F.O.B. 
Sherburne,  all  papers  furnished. 

JOHN  M.  HOWARD,  -  Sherburne,  N.  Y 

Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

Hijch  grade  heifer  calve.s  sired  by  registered  sire.  Dam’s  recoi<I 
29  Ibfl.  Two  high  grade  heifer  calves  and  registereii  bail  calf 
$60.  Fifty  fine  fresh  grade  cows.  Everything  in  Holsteins  both 
registered  and  grades. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.  Maple  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  writifor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenanao.N.Y, 


HORSES 


ForSale-B«;y 


,  Standard  Bred :  4yrs.  old;  sound  and  gentle.  Price, 
steins,  all  ages.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  j  $300.  J.  F.  Gillette,  Box  4,  Bello  mead,  N.  J. 
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DISC 


BOWL 


Lets  Your  Wife 


Enjoy  Life 

Send  for  full  particolars 

UNITED  C 
STATBi3 


LIGHTING 

PLANTS 


“U.  S.  Light — ^Bright — White — ^Just  Right!” 

Daylight  all  time  b  home.  Will  wash,  churn,  fan,  toast,  supply  electric  flat  iron, 
save  hundreds  of  steps,  provide  water  all  over  house. 

Operatmg  cost  low.  A  comfort  and  a  joy. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

Portland.  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Oakland.  Cal. 

1 1 11  ■  1 1  "  III  I  r^ii 


is  a  great  healing  ointment  that  should  find  a  place  In  eveiy 

dally.  It  assists  the  normal,  easy  milk  yield  by  keeping  the  udder 
healthy  and  free  from  sores,  cuts,  chaps,  bruises,  cracks,  buiicbee  and 
inflammation.  Caked  Bag  responds  Quickly  to  the  penetrating,  healing 
powers  of  Bag  Balm.  Cow  Box,  fever  spots  and  any  exterior  sore  are 
promptly  removed.  Have  Bag  Balm  oa  hand  to  keep  little  hurts  from 
getting  hig. 

Sold  in  generous  50c  packages  by  feed  dealers  and  druggists.  Write 
for  free  booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles." 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.. 


LYNOONVILLE.  VT. 


Cheese  and  Butter 
- Makers - 


Chr.  Hansen* s  Preparations  ar«used 
by  champion  cheese  and  butter  makers 
everywhere,  because  pure,  concentrated 
and  simplest  to  use.  Always  dependable. 

Hansen* s  Rennet  Tablets  for  Cheese 
making;  Cheese  Color  Tablets; 
Danish  Butter  Color  and  Junket 
Buttermilk  Tablets. 

At  most  drug  or  grocery  stores — or  direct 
postpaid,  by  mail.  Send  for  valuable  free 
literature  on  Cheese  Making. 

Chr.  Hansen’s  Laboratory,  Inc. 
Box  17  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SO-iCtt-K) 


Rids  All  Stock  of  Fly  Nuisance 

The  surest,  safest  way  to  get  rid  of  the  fly 
menace  is  to  spray  daily  with  SO-BOS-SO 
KILFLY.  In  use  for  over  18  years  by  the 
nation’s  leading  stockmen  and  dairymen. 
SO-BOS-SO  is  guaranteed  to  make  good. 

Harmless  but  effective. 


At  all  good  dealers’  in  handy  sized  con¬ 
tainers.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  SO-BOS-SO 
KILFLY,  his  name  and  yours  will  bring 
our  special  Trial  Offer.  * 

The  H.  E.  Allen  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  60  Carthage,  N.Y. 


•’'V 

» — • — “ 

Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  and 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2.  SO  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De- 
ecribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSPRBiNE,JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  ’  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments,  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles, 
Heals  Cuts.  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
61.25  a  bottle  »t  dealer*  or  delivered.  Book  “Evidence"  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F,,  88  Temple  Street.  Springfield,  Mass. 

MINERAL'^ 

HEAVE"v?ar^ 

^COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
safisfaction  or 
money  refunded 

|$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
(Postpaid  on  reoeipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet^ 


NINEBAL  HEAVE  BEMEDT  CO./ 461  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg,  H, 


•  JB-K •  3-IC -  J3-K •  -  3-K  *  JS'k *  »-K ' -  S'K 'fiK'  *  .S  IC 


Clean  and  Clear 
as  Water 


For  Retained  Afterbirth 

When  a  cow  fails  to‘‘clean”  promptly,  she  should  be  flushed  out  with  B-K.  A  retained  afterbirtb 
neglected  may  cause  Abortion  or  Barrenness. 

B-K  as  a  douche  brings  the  afterbirth  naturally— saves  removing  by  hand.  B-K  kills  the  infect 
ing  germs  and  foul  odors — heals  the  uterus — removes  slime  and  acid — no  straining— no  irritation 
B-K  is  much  more  effective  and  safer  than  lysol,  carbolic  acid,  Lugol’s  solution  and  oily  coal-tar  dis* 
infectants,  which  do  not  cleanse  the  uterus,  but  make  it  more  acid. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  B-K,  send  us  his  name. 


Awarded 
Gold  Medal 
Pan.-Pac,  Expo. 


FREE  BULLETINS:  Send  for  complete  information — “spe¬ 
cial  trial  offer”  and  bulletins  No,  52, “Contagious  Abortion,"  and 
No.  136,  “Calf  Scours.” 


General  Laboratories 

2746  So.  Dickinioa  St. 
Madison,  Wis.i  U.  S.  A. 


,5  K. •  P-K;  *  5  K *.S-K  -  B-K  -  Je-K  •  JB-K  Xf-K  •  5  K  •  P'K  -  *  JS'K 


Good  cows  from  to  $00  for  fresh 
milkers.  Milk,  .$2.o0  for  3  per  cent  ab 
the  station.  Horses  from  $175  to  $225,' 
good,  heavy  ones.  Potatoes,  $1  per  bu. : 
oats,  $1.25  at  feed  store.  Eggs^  31c^  at 
store.  Pigs,  four  weeks  old,  $7.  Veal 
calves,  four  weeks  old,  13c  per  lb.  Hay, 
$14  to  $18  per  ton,  baled.  Batter,  50c 
per  lb.  Beans,  $7.50  to  $8  per  bu. ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $3  per  bu.  E.  c.  w. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y 

Cows  sell  at  auction  or  private  sale 
from  $75  to  $100  each  ;  veals,  15c  per  lb. : 
butter,  40c.  Eggs,  35  to  40c.  Apples,  $1 
to  $1.50  per  bu.  Onions,  $1  per  bu. ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  75c  to  $1.  Cabbage,  2V^c  per  lb. 
Turnips,  50c  per  bu.  Hay,  $20  per  ton 
at  barn ;  oats,  $1  per  bu.  Young  pigs,  $6 
to  $7  each.  Beans  from  $8  to  $9  per  bu. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  D.  a.  d. 

New  milch  cows,  $75  to  $150.  Butter, 
45  to  50c  per  lb. ;  milk,  (iy^c  per  qt,  for 
month  of  April.  Hay,  pressed,  $22  to 
$27,  as  to  quality.  Oats,  $1.10  per  bu. ; 
seed  oats,  $1.35  per  bu. ;  rye,  $2.40  for  60 
lbs. ;  corn,  $3.75  per  cwt.  Potatoes,  $2.75 
per  bbl. ;  apples,  $3  to  $4  per  bbl.  Bran, 
,$2.60  per  cwt.  Seed  corn,  $6  to  $7  per 
bu.  Eggs,  40  and  50c  ffer  doz.  Pigs,  125 
to  150  lbs.,  .$2.5  per  hundred.  Veal,  22c 
per  Ih. ;  14c  live  weight.  J.  K.  L. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I’otatoes,  f.  0.  b.  East  Concord,  N.  Y., 
50c  bn. ;  retail  in  Buffalo,  27c  pk.,  30 
miles  away.  Dairy  cattle,  according  to  a 
man’s  judgment  and  fancy,  $50  to  $175 
being  paid.  Maple  syrup,  $1.50  to  $2 
per  gal.  Meadows  coming  out  of  Winter 
in  fair  condition,  M.  J.  M. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  arc  located  about  18  miles  from  El¬ 
mira,  which  is  a  good  market  for  almost 
any  kind  of  produce.  At  city  curb  market 
potatoes  are  selling  at  $1  per  bu.;  apple.'?, 
75c  to  $1;  parsnips,  25  to  30c  pk.  But¬ 
termilk,  5c  qt. ;  egg.s,  38  to  40e.  Potatoes 
have  been  sold  as  low  as  55c  for  good 
stock  at  public  sales.  One  farmer  de¬ 
livered  a  load  of  40  bu.  at  75c;  took  them 
all  at  one  trip  with  a  small  touring  car, 
plus  one  lumber  wagon  hitched  behind; 
,inilk  delivered  at  coudenseries  at  League 
prices.  Dairy  butter,  45  to  50c  at  coun¬ 
try  stores,  hardly  a  fair  deal  for  those 
who  are  so  situated  as  to  be  unable  to  sell 
milk.  Cows  have  sold  at  auction  at  prices 
ranging  all  the  way  from  $50  to  $160,  as 
to  size  and  condition,  about  $100  for  or¬ 
dinary  fresh  COW.S.  Horses  in  good  de¬ 
mand,  also  at  greatly  varying  prices. 
One  horse  bought  for  $15  at  private  sale 
sold  for  $50  at  auction  a  few  days  later. 
Teams  ready  for  work,  from  $400  to  $500, 
according  to  weight.  Buckwheat,  $3.75 
cwt.  at  mill  ;  small  lots,  $2  per  bu.  at 
sale.  At  some  feed  stores  we  canaot  buy 
bran,  but  can  get  what  looks  to  be  a  good 
substitute  or  imitation  at  $2.75  per  cwt., 
evidently  a  smooth  way  of  getting  by  the 
government  price.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  number  of  eggs  to  be  incubated  is 
greatly  reduced.  If  the  hens  could  but 
have  the  barley  now  taken  by  the  brew¬ 
eries  they  would  glady  accept  it  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  wheat,  and  produce  something 
of  far  greater  food  value  than  beer.  When 
will  our  nation  wake  up  on  this  question? 
Why  compel  cities  to  spend  so  much 
money_  to  decide  the  wet  or  dry  issue, 
when  it  could  all  be  done  at  one  stroke 
at  no  expense?  M.  c.  1’. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Oats,  $1.10  per  bu. ;  beans,  $8.50  per 
bu. ;  buckwheat,  $1.75  per  bu. ;  potatoes, 
$1  {ter  bu.  Cows  from  $85  to  $115.  Milk, 
$2.86,  Albany  market.  Butter,  40c  per 
lb.;  eggs.  36c  per  lb.  (’alves,  22c,  dressed. 
Hay,  $18  to  $20  per  ton.  E.  l.  B. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Grade  cow.s  sell  at  the  auctions  from 
$65  to  $1(X) ;  veal  calves,  13c  {ter  lb.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  65  to  75c  per  bu.  at  the  car. 
Dairy  butter,  45c  per  lb.  Seed  oats,  $1.50 
per  bu. ;  seed  corn,  $.5  {ter  bu.  Hay,  No. 

2,  $15  per  ton  at  the  car,  dealer.?  bale  it. 
Eggs,  30c  doz.  :it  the  stores.  Straw,  $8 
to  $10  per  ton  among  the  fanners.  Milk 
at  Tiongue  prices.  This  i.s  not  a  fruit  or 
gardening  country,  dairying  the  main  bus¬ 
iness  hero.  Gornmeal,  $3.50  per  cwt. ; 
hominy,  $3.50  {ler  cwt.;  gluten,  $2.90  per 
cwt. ;  bran,  $2.70  per  cwt..  w.  K.  N. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  outlook  for  Winter  wheat  in  this 
vicinity  is  first-class.  About  20  per  cent 
of  the  wheat  acreage  is  in  Winter  wheat, 
and  is  in  good  .shai)e  for  a  bumper  crop. 
Spring  seeding  is  now  in  full  blast  and 
will  be  finished  by  April  20,  The  pros- 
{lect  for  a  big  fruit  crop  is  good  at  this 
time.  Feed  of  nil  kind.s  is  scarce.  Hay 
is  .selling  at  $25  i)er  ton  ;  oats  and  barley, 
$00  ])er  ton.  Butter  fat,  52c  per  lb.; 
eggs,  30  c  i>er  doz.  j,  p.  t. 

Lincoln  Co.,  Wash. 

Farm  work  has  been  at  a  standstill  the 
past  week  on  account  of  nearly  a  20-inch 
snowfall.  Some  Spring  wheat  has  been 
sown.  Winter  wheat  is  looking  good. 
The  Spring  has  been  favorable  for  it. 
The  Fairfield  Cheese  Co.  opened  their 
factory  April  1.  Plenty  of  auction  sales 
are  being  held.  Sugar  making  was  a  good 
yield ;  syrup  sold  from  $1.50  to  $2  per 
gal.  The  daylight  saving  bill  did  not 
cause  much  inconvenience  to  the  farmers, 
as  they  go  mostly  by  the  sun.  Eggs,  34c 


per  doz.;  butter,  44c;  live  veals,  14c  per 
db. ;  potatoes,  75c  per  bu,  l.  w.  b. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

,  Good  milch  cows  from  $60  to  $80; 
butter,  46  to  48c;  fresh  eggs,  33  to  36c; 
potatoes,  $1  to  $1.25;  beef  cows.  $50  to 
$60.  Hay  in  the  barn,  $15  to  $20,  Ma¬ 
ple  syrup,  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  gal. 

I  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  h.  w. 

Good  dairy  cows,  $80  to  $120;  League 
price  for  milk ;  butter,  46c  to  48c  per  lb. ; 
eggs,  32  to  35e.  Apples,  $1  per  bu. ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  $1  in  small  sales.  Pigs,  $6  and 
$7  at  four  weeks  old.  Maple  syrup,  $2 
PPr  Bal.  B.  c, 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Butter’  per  10-lb.  pail,  45e  per  lb. ;  eggs, 
33c.  Potatoes,  per  bu.,  $1,  slow  sale. 
Cows  are  bringing  from  $50  to  $100.  No 
beef  cattle  for  sale  here  at  present.  We 
sell  them  in  Summer  when  thev  fatten  on 
pasture.  Hay,  $12  per  ton  in'barn.  We 
are  paying  for  wheat  flour  $13  per  bbl.; 
corn  feed  meal,  $4  per  bu. ;  oats,  per  2-bu, 
box,  $3  ;  middlings,  per  100,  $2.80.  B.  B. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  - 

Potatoes,  $1  per  100  lbs. ;  hay,  from 
$15  to  $20  per  ton.  Oats,  $1.15  per  bu. 
Buckwheat  flour,  8c  lb.  Straw  scarce 
and  high.  Milk,  $2.50  per  100  lbs.  for 
3  per  cent  milk.  Good  farm  horses  bring 
from  $125  to  $175.  Butter,  42  to  45c  lb. ; 
whole  cheese,  about  25e  lb. ;  eggs,  35c 
doz.  Cattle  at  auction  have  brought  from 
$60  to  $125.  All  kinds  of  feed  very  high 
and  very  hard  to  get.  People  here  did 
not  think  much  of  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  poultry  law,  as  many  would '  have 
liked  to  sell  their  surplus  broodv  hens. 
The  price  of  eggs  is  much  too  low'  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  price  of  feed.  A  J  n 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Good  dairy  cows.  $100  per  head ;  young 
calvos,  $5 ;  veals,  15c  per  lb. ;  youiifj  pigs, 
$7  apiece.  Eggs,  35c  {ler  doz. ;  {lotatoes, 
$1  per  bu.  Oats,  $1.  Cheese,  full  cream. 
-Oc  per  lb. ;  butter,  50c  per  lb. ;  dressed 
pork,  21c  per  lb.  Hay,  $14  per  ton. 

St.  Lawrence  Co,,  N.  Y.  j.  t. 

.Our  principal  occupation  i.s  making 
^We  get  $2.36  per  100  lbs.,  3  per 
cent.  Grade  B,  and  4c  for  overv  .1  per 
^nt  above  3  per  cent,  delivered  at  the 
Borden  s  {ilant.  We  have  to  pay  the  com¬ 
pany  for  drawing,  a.s  they  send  out  teams 
to  pick  up  the  milk.  I  live  about  nine 
miles  from  the  plant  and  it  costs  us  $6 
per  day  to  get  it  drawn,  and  the  load  has 
to  pay  the  day’s  work,  be  it  1.000-lb. 
load  or  3,000  lbs.  Veals  bring  15c  per 
lb.  if  they  weigh  150  lbs.,  but  are  less  if 
under  150  lbs.,  13  to  14c.  Butter,  about 
42c,  trade;  cannot  get  any  cash  at  the 
stores  for  it.  Potatoes,  SOc  per  bu.  in 
tF/\ae;  ^nnot  get  any  cash  on  them, 
either.  The  stores  are  all  on  a  cash  basis, 
but  the  farmer  must  take  trade  for  his 
produce.  Cows  are  bringing  a  fair  price. 
1  know  of  a  herd  of  picked-up  cows,  20  in 
number,  that  sold  for  $2,000  about  March 
1.  I  was  at  an  auction  April  10.  and 
saw  as  nice  a  herd  of  registered  Holsteius 
sold  as  you  would  care  to  look  at,  and 
they  brought  a  little  over  .$200  per  head 
as  I  remember,  about  20  head.  Here  are 
the  i»rioes  I  had  to  pay  for  a  load  of  feed 
at  our  local  mill  Ajiril  12.  such  feed  as  I 

oV  per  1(X)  lbs.;  oil- 

meal,  $,3..-.> ;  gluteu,  $3.  u.  w. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N,  Y. 

Wheat  a.s  a  rule  goes  to  millers;  farm¬ 
ers  got  into  that  rut  and  they  stay,  when 
a  cerlain  time  comes,  sell  wheat  The 
other  products  go  to  the  market  at  Roch¬ 
ester.  Canning  concerns  have  been 
through  all  Winter  getting  farmers  to 
contract  rai.sing  tomatoe.s.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  our  farmers  are  making  milk  for 
milkmen,  or  I  guess  they  would  starve  if 
they  kept  on  straight  farming;  there  i.s 
nothing  in  it.  Cattle  are  bringing  $100 
or  more  each  ;  fruit  not  much  around  1‘en- 
field.  Little  pigs  are  bringing  $9  each  ; 
horses  $200  and  up  at  auctions.  Feed  of 
all  kind  is  scarce.  j.  g 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  was^  more  wheat  than  usual  put 
out  here ;  it  is  looking  fine ;  had  good  Tain 
on  Ajiril  5.  Usual  number  of  oats  sown ; 
looking  fine,  too;  some  corn  already  plant¬ 
ed.  Ground  is  working  nicely  this'Spring. 
Last  year’s  wheat  is  about  all  sold.  Yel¬ 
low  corn  brings  $1..50  in  Galena;  good 
white  for  meal  is  10  to  15c  higher.  Oats, 
75c  hii.  at  farm.  Milch  cows  bring  from 
$65  to  .$fi0;  stock  cows  from  6  to  9c  per 
Ih.  on  foot.  Hay,  prairie,  $20  to  $21  ton. 
We  generally  get  40c  under  Kan.sas  City 
niiirket  for  fat  hogs.  We  sell  cream  to 
Blue  Valley  Creamery  Co. ;  get  4.3c  lb 
for  butter  fat.  Eggs,  33c  doz.;  butter, 
40c  lb.  Quite  a  few  Irish  potatoes  put 
out,  but  do  not  think  there  will  be  as 
many  sweet  potatoes  put  out  as  common. 
Hired  help  is  high  priced  and  hard  to  get. 
We  tried  out  one  of  those  high  school  boys 
a  while  back;  he  could  not  put  on  a  set 
of  harness  and  did  not  know  which  hole 
the  hor.se’s  nose  went  through  in  the  hal¬ 
ter,  yet  he  asked  as  much  as  an  experi¬ 
enced  hand  wanted  a  year  ago.  Before  I 
will  pay  out  good  money  for  poor  help  I 
will  do  what  I  can  and  let  the  rest  go  by. 
The  prices  they  ask  for  farm  implements 
we  cannot  raise  wheat  at  $1.90  and  $1.96 
per  bu.,  but,  of  course,  we  are  all  in  on 
whipiiing  the  Kaiser,  so  we  intend  to 
keep  plugging  away.  p.  e.  ir. 

Cherokee,  Co.,  Kan. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK  APRIL  25,  191S. 

BUTTER 

Business  is  light  and  the  market  only 
fairly  steady  at  the  recent  advance.  Con¬ 
siderable  weakness  in  noted  in  grades  run¬ 
ning  medium  or  lower.  Conditions  h.ave 
been  slightly  improved  by  some  govern¬ 
ment  orders  for  Army  and  Navy  use. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  44  @  4.") 

Good  to  Choice  . .  42  @ 

Lower  Grades .  38  @  41 

Dairy,  best .  43  @  44 

Common  to  Good .  37  @  41 

City  made .  31  &  35 

Packine  Stock .  29  @  *33 

Process  .  ,34  &  .39 


CHEESE 

Wisconsin  markets  are  quite  firm.  No 
special  change  in  Eastern  market  is 
noted.  A  small  amount  of  export  busi¬ 
ness  is  reported  on  the  basis  of  about  22c. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  25  ®  25t^ 

Good  to  choice .  23  ®  24^ 

Lower  grades .  16  @  22 

Skims,  best .  19  ®  191^ 

Fair  to  good .  9  ®  14 


tGGS. 

Nearby  fancy  are  in  light  supply  and 
slightly  higher.  Gathered  of  medium  to 
good  grades  are  rather  dull,  and  many 
are  being  held  as  they  will  not  bring  the 
price  limit  set  by  shippers. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  39  ®  41 

Medium  to  good .  .36  ®  38 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  .38  ®  39 

Common  to  good .  34  ®  37 

Gathered,  best,  white .  38  ®  39 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  34  ®  36 

Lower  grades .  31  @  33 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 13  00  @14  25 

Pea . 12  50  @13  50 

California,  small  white, . 13  ,50  @13  75 

Bed  Kidney . 13.50  @14  .50 

White  Kidney . 15  00  @16  00 

Lima,  California . 13  75  @14  00 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Receipts  since  the  embargo  was  re¬ 
moved  have  been  light  and  fowls  have 
sold  mainly  at  the  previous  maximum 
prices  of  .S5  to  36c.  Young  roosters  have 
brought  35c ;  old  roosters,  27c ;  ducks,  35c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Very  little  fresh-killed  stock  of  desir¬ 
able  quality  is  arriving  and  the  trade  is 
mainly  supplied  with  frozen  poultry, 
which  sells  in  the  recent  high  range  of 
prices. 


Turkeys,  best  lb .  35  ®  36 

Common  to  good  .  30  ®  .34 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  65  ®  70 

Roasters  .  33  ®  .35 

Fowls .  28  ®  35 

Roosters .  27  ®  28 

Squabs,  dot . .  1  50  @  7  00^ 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 10  00  @15  75 

Bulls  .  8.50  @12  25 

Cows  .  5  00  @1125 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 15  00  @1600 

Culls .  9  00  @12  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 13  .50  @14  oo 

Lambs  . .' . 18  50  @2100 

Hogs . 18  00  @18  75 


FRUITS. 

Apples  of  good  qnality  are  bringing- 
high  figures,  in  some  cases  above  the 
marks  recently  noted.  There  are  some 
supplies  of  cellar-stored  fruit  which  sells 
:it  low  figures.  Strawbei-ries  are  in  large¬ 
ly  increased  supply  and  averaging  lower. 


Apples,  Albemarle,  bbl .  6  00  @7  75 

Ben  Davis .  3  00  @  4  75 

Winesap  .  4  00  ®  7  00 

Baldwin .  3  50  @7  00 

Spy  .  4  00  @  8  00 


strawberries,  qt .  12  @  "20 

Vegetables 

Receipts  of  potatoes  continue  very 
large  and  prices  are  somewhat  lower,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  remaining  Long  Island.  Ar¬ 
rivals  at  the  .3.3(1  Street  yard  have  some 
days  been  about  1'.  ()  cars,  the  average  run 
of  stock  bringing  DOc  to  .$1  per  bushel, 
whole.sale.  Asparagus  is  arriving  in  quite 
large  quantities  from  nearby  and  selling 
well.  Old  cabbage  is  clearing  out  at 
slightly  lower  prices ;  new  selling  well 
when  sound.  Old  onions  are  running 
largely  poor.  Receipts  of  Texas  new  are 
light,  as  the  growers  have  been  discour¬ 
aged  by  the  low  prices  prevailing,  and 
many  are  leaving  their  crop  in  the  fields, 
hoping  that  prices  may  improve  when 
the  surplus  of  old  is  off  the  market. 
Green  peas  and  beans  are  more  plentiful. 
Tomatoes  mainly  very  poor. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  160  lbs .  2  00  @  2  .50 

Maine,  100  lbs .  150  @180 

Jersey,  100  lbs .  1  60  @1  75 

State  and  Western,  100  lbs .  1  60  @1  75 

Southern  New,  bbl .  2  00  @5  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  .  1  00  @  2  ,50 

Beets,  new,  bbl .  1  50  @  3  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00  ®  3  00 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl .  1  50  ®  3  00 

Ton,  old . 15  00  @25  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  00  @  2  25 

Onions,  State  and  W’n.,  100  lbs .  1  00  @  2  50 

Peppers,  bu . 1  50  ©2^1  00 

String  Beans  bu .  1  00  ®  3  50 

Turnips,  bbl, .  75  @  2  00 

Squash, new,  bu . - .  100  <3  2  00 

Peas,  bu .  2  00  @  3  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  @  3  .50 

Tomatoes,  Southern.  24-qt.  crate  ....  2  00  @3  60 

Asparagus,  Southern,  doz .  2  00  @  4  25 

Nearby.. .  3  00  @6  00 

Mushrooms  lb  .  25  ®  45 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  3  00  @6  00 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz .  50  @  1  00 

Salsify,  100  bunches  .  2  00  @  4  00 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl . 1  .50  @  2  50 

Kale,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  00  2  50 

Leeks,  100  bunches, .  1  00  @  300 

Parsley,  bbl., .  2  00  @  3  50 

HAY*  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . ’29  00  @30  00 

No.  2 . 24  00  @28  00 

No.  3  . 20  00  @23  00 

Clover  mixed . 20  00  @-27  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 17  00  @18  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2.  red,  .  2  26  ® 

Corn .  1  65  ®  1  67 


Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  97  @  98 

Bye,  free  from,  onion .  2  75  @  2  80 


Receipts  at  New  Y'’ork  for  week  ending 
April  24: 

Butter,  lbs .  2.662,700 

Clieese.  boxes .  20,605 

Eggs,  doz .  5.50.3,260 

Cotton,  bales  .  21,112 

Apples,  bbls .  45,625 

Gnoins,  sacks .  11,088 

Oranges,  boxes  .  .84,151 

Potatoes,  bbls .  00,031 

Barley,  bushels  .  85,^0 

Corn,  bushels  .  196,000 

Tlay,  tons  .  4,630 

Oats,  bushels  .  1,1.52,000 

Rye.  bushels .  17,500 

Straw,  tons .  220 

Wheat,  bushels  .  2,800 

Rosin,  bbls .  7,571 

'rurpentine,  bbls .  3,413 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER 

Receipts  are  below  normal  and  demand 
good  enough  to  keep  the  stock  quite  close¬ 
ly  cleared  up.  Fancy  prints,  4.8  to  49c; 
tub  choice,  46  to  47c;  medium  grades?,  43 
to  45c. 

Sggs 

Receipts  are  larger,  but  demand  good. 
Fancy_  nearby,  42  to  43c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  37  to  40e ;  lower  grades,  33  to 
35c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  fowls  very  light.  Fowls, 
33  to  .35c :  young  roosters.  2.‘>  to  24c ;  old 
roosters,  l!)  to  20c ;  ducks,  26  to  29c ; 
geese,  25  to  26c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Arrivals  of  fresh  killed  stock  are  very 
light  and  maiuly  of  low  quality,  so  that 
most  of  the  busine.ss  is  in  frozen.  Fowls, 
32  to  .35c ;  broilers,  40  to  42c :  roasters, 
.34  to  .3.5c;  turkeys,  .32  to  37c;  ducks,  28 
to  .32c ;  geese,  25  to  28c ;  siiuabs.  doz., 
.8(5.25  to  .$7.25. 

I’RUITS 

(Mioice  apples  are  quite  scarce  and  sell¬ 
ing  at  high  figures.  Albemarle,  bbl.,  .$4 
to  .87 ;  Spy.  .84  to  .$6 ;  Baldwin,  .84  to  .$7  ; 
Wine.sap,  ,$4  to  .86;  Ben  Davis.  .83  to 
$4.50.  Strawberries,  qt.,  18  to  2.5c. 

Vegktabi.es 

Potatoes  arc  in  large  supply  and  mainly 
medium  quality.  Glioice  cabbage  scarce. 
()ni()us  doing  better.  Potatoes.  100  lbs., 
•81.25  to  .81.70;  sweet  potaloi-s,  bu..  .81.50 
to  .$1.90;  spinach,  bbl.,  .50(*  to  .81.75; 
kale,  bbl.,  75c  to  .$1.25 ;  asiiaragus,  doz., 
•82  to  .86 ;  cabbage,  old,  ton,  25  to  30c ; 
new,  1)1)1.,  .82  to  .83.40;  onions,  100  lbs., 
•81.75  to  .82.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  in  moderate  supply,  hut  averag¬ 
ing  medium  or  below  in  grades.  Tim¬ 
othy,  No.  1,  .829  to  .830;  No.  2,  $27  to 
$28;  No.  .3,  .823  to  $25;  clover,  mixed, 
$24  to  .828.  Straw,  rye.  .820  to  $21.50; 
oat  and  wheat,  $18  to  $19.50. 

AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 

The  government’s  reports  of  food  in 
storage  warehouses  in  April  showed  280,- 
964,662  lbs.  of  frozen  beef  and  34,362,022 
lbs.  of  cured  beef.  Stocks  of  lambs  and 
mutton  amount  to  6,274,851  lbs. ;  frozen 
pork,  129,636,172  lbs. ;  salt  pork,  4.39,- 
575,788  lbs. ;  frozen  poultry,  43,794,391 
lbs.  The  amount  of  creamery  butter  re¬ 
ported  was  14,607,017  lbs.,  and  packing 
stock,  .328,070  lbs.;  cheese,  38,310,6.34 
lbs. ;  eggs,  342,6.59  cases,  and  8,8.35,665 
lbs,  of  frozen  eggs. 

The  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports  that  about  one-third  of  the  Winter 
wheat  area  will  he  plowed  up  and  planted 
to  other  crops.  3’his  would  leave  about 
(5,.310,(X)()  acres  to  harvest,  and  a  prob¬ 
able  yield  of  86.000,000  bu. 

Interstate  shii)inonts  of  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  must  conform  to  the  United  States 
standard  container  laws,  which  provide 
that  baskets,  crates,  hampers  and  boxes 
must  be  in  sizes  containing  one-half  pint, 
pint,  quart  or  multiples  of  quarts.  The 
climax  grape  baskets  must  be  2,  4,  12- 
qt.  size. 

33ie  California  Department  of  Horti¬ 
culture  gives  the  following  area  in  bear¬ 
ing  fruits  in  48  counties  of  the  State ; 
Almonds,  2,835  acres ;  apples.  41,584 ; 
apricots,  39,599 ;  cherries,  7,447 ;  figs, 
5,022;*  lemons,  22,651;  olives,  15,981; 
oranges,  113,821 ;  peaches,  106,068 ;  pears, 
20,.548 ;  plunis,  17,942 ;  prunes,  90,723 ; 
walnuts,  45,667,  In  non-bearing  trees 
there  are;  Almonds,  24,164  acres;  ap¬ 
ples,  33,118 ;  apricots,  22, '637  ;  cherries, 
5.287 ;  figs,  3,655 ;  lemons,  16,799 ;  olives, 
11,253  ;  oranges,  47,758 ;  peaches.  17,621 ; 
pears,  26,840 ;  plums,  6,253 ;  prunes,  .32,- 
855 ;  walnuts,  22,277. 


“Do  you  think  .Tosh  will  be  glad  to  get 
back  to  the  old  place?”  asked  Mrs.  Corn- 
tossel.  “I’m  sure  he  will,”  replied  her 
husband,  “What  I’ve  read  about  ‘no 
man’s  land’  makes  me  think  a  sight  of 
plain,  peaceable,  plowed  ground  ought  to 
he  right  satisfactory  and  soothin'.” — 
Washington  Star. 

An  agent,  approaching  a  house,  met  a 
little  boy  at  the  gate  and  asked ;  “Is 
your  mother  home?”  “Yes,  sir,”  said  the 
boy,  politely.  The  agent  walked  across 
the  long  lawn,  and,  after  rapping  several 
times  without  receiving  an  answer,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  youth,  saying;  “I  thought 
you  said  your  mother  was  at  home.”  “Yes, 
sir,  she  is,”  replied  the  boy.  “But  I  have 
rapped  several  times  w'ithoiit  receiving  an 
answer.”  “That  may  be,  sir.”  said  the 
hoy  ;  “I  don’t  live  there.” — Ottawa  Citi¬ 
zen. 


‘‘Lafayette,  Here  We  Are” 


Through  remote  French  vil¬ 
lages  resounds  the  unaccus¬ 
tomed  tram'p  of  American 
soldiers.  But  a  little  while  ago 
and  these  men  were  in  the 
quiet  of  their  homes  in  a  peace¬ 
ful  country.  Today,  in  a 
strange  land,  they  are  fac¬ 
ing  the  world’s  bloodiest 
struggle. 

Pershing  at  the  tomb  of 
America’s  old  time  friend 
months  ago  reported,  with  true 
soldier  eloquence,  “Lafayette, 
here  we  are.”  And  it  is  for  us 
of  the  great  American  democ¬ 
racy  to  rally  all  our  might  to 
the  support  of  our  army  and 
our  allies. 


From  our  shores  to  the  bat¬ 
tlefields  of  France  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  which  must  be 
bridged  with  ceaseless  sup¬ 
plies  to  our  troops.  Everyday 
calls  for  action  here,  no  less 
than  there.  Cooperate!  Sacri¬ 
fice!  These  are  the  watch¬ 
words  sent  over  the  land  by 
the  Government. 

In  this  national  effort  the  Bell 
System  has  served  with  every 
other  essential  industry  in 
order  that  communication, 
manufacture  and  transporta¬ 
tion  may  be  kept  at  the  peak 
of  efficiency  to  provide  the 
munitions,  ordnance  and 
supplies  so  urgently  needed. 


AMe<RiCAM  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And^Associateo  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


means  tnat  i  stand  ready 
to  meet  you  half  way  on 
engine  prices— sell  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory — Make  Immediate  Shipment — save  you  $15  to 
$200  according  to  size.  I  make  nothing  but 
engines — Kerosene  and  Gasoline— 2  to  22  H-K— 
give  you  the  benefit  of  31  years  continuous, 
practical,  engine-building  experience.  Write 
for  latest  price  list— all  styles— Stationary, 
‘  Portable 


WIT 


KERO 


OIL  ENGINES 


time-tried  and  time-tested— cut  fuel  cost  60 
per  cent,  using  kerosene— start  as  easy  as  a 
gasoline  engine.  My  terms  are  Cash,  Payments, 
No  Money  Down— 90-Day  Trial— 5-Year  Guaran¬ 
tee.  Read  my  new  illustrated  book,  “How  To 
Judge  Engines”,  before  you  choose  any  engine. 
This  is  a  book  for  the  farm  owner  as  well  as 
the  shop  expert.  By  return  mail— FREE. 

ED.  H.  WITTE.  Pres.. 


My 

Best 

Engine 

Offer 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1895  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1895  Empire  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Cement 

for 

Permanence 


Use  iinproveil  tile  made  of  cement.  Ago  increases 
strength,  not  deterioration.  Write  for  particulars. 

MARTIN  BROTHERS.  YARDVILLE,  N.  J. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

WATERPROOF  COVERS 

for  hay  stacks,  cntcincs,  etc.  Small  Hay 
Caps,  60c  and  upwards.  S-oz.  canvas 
wagron  covers,  7  ft.  by  12  ft.  with  bra.Hrt 
fi'rommets,  $5.00.  State  size  required. 

W.  W.  STANLCr,  SO  Church  Street.  New  Yorh 


i^imm 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions: 

Eow  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields? 

IRON  AGE 

will  help  you  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  gangs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  Every  tooth  canberaisetl,  lowered  or  turned 
*  to  right  or  left.  Lever 


NO.  78 


adjusts  balance  of  framo 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact— the  latest  and  best 
of  riding  cultivators.  We 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  uachmery .garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 

I  Bateman  M’Pg  Co.,  Box  2D  .Grenloch.N.J, 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  WaHs 

Vegetable  Gardening  >  .  .  ,  «  $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Bulletin  No.  7  Guides  You 
to  World’s  Fastest  Milker 

Convincing,  indeed,  is  the  result  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  conducted  in  Jefferson  County, 

N.  Y.,  by  F.  E.  Robertson,  agricultural  agent  of 
the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  and  published  at 
Watertown,  N.  Y.  During  actual  operation  of  108 
milking  machines,  the  Sharpies  averaged  23%  to 
58%  faster  than  all  the  others.  Ask  us  for  a  copy 
of  this  bulletin. 

SNARPLES  MILKElt 


The  Sharpies  is  the  otdy  milker  with  a  squeeze  or 
massage  action  on  the  teats.  This  permits  faster 
milking  and  keeps  the  teats  in  a  soft,  pliable 
condition — free  from  congestion.  By  installing  a 
Sharpies,  many  dairies  have  increased  output  from 
250  quarts  to  270  or  280.  A  Sharpies  often  pays 
for  itself  in  4  to  6  months. 

“By  the  increase  in  milk  and  saving  of  hired  help,  our 
Sharpies  Milker  has  more  than  twice  over  paid  for  itself 
in  less  than  two  years.” 

Graham  Bros.,  Belmont,  N.  Y. 

Used  on  more  than  500,000  cows  twice  daily.  Write  nearest 
office  for  catalog,  addressing  dept.  12. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sharpies  Suction-feed  Separators—Skim  Clean  At  Any  Speed 
BRANCHES;  Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto 

DC.45 


IVorm  Destroyer  ^Livestock  Conditioner 


— the  old  reliable  worm  destroyer  and  con¬ 
ditioner.  Proven  best  by  years  of  test.  Why 
take  chances?— feed  SAL  VET  and  be  sure. 
For  Hogs,  Sheep,  Horses,  Cattle.  No 
trouble  to  teed;  animals  doctor  themselyes. 

Will  Keep  Your  Livestock 
FREE  FROM  WORMS 

and  save  its  cost  several  times  over  by  en¬ 
abling  your  stock  to  get  more  benefit  from 
their  feed.  They  will  thriye  better  and 
fatten  faster.  SAL- VET  is  the  best  known 
and  most  widely  used  stock  conditioner  on 
the  market.  Sold  by  reliable  dealers  and 
guaranteed.  Your  money  back  if  it  fails. 

The  Foil  Mfg.  Co.  ii?‘  Cleveland,  0. 


SICK  STOCK 

BOOK  on  treatment  of  Horses,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  sent 
free.  Humphreys’  Homeopathic  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medicines,  156  William  St.,  N.  Y» 


Our  Country  Needs 
Livestock  and  Poultry 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

for 

FARM  SANITATION 

will  keep  Livestock  and 
Poultry  healthy. 


KRESO  DIP  NO.  1 

EASY  TO  USE. 

EFFICIENT.  ECONOMICAL. 

Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice  and  Mites; 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches  and 
Common  Skin  Diseases. 

PREVENTS  HOG  CHOLERA. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS 
ON  POULTRY  AND  LIVESTOCK. 


Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


and  Protein 
and  Bone 
Phosphate 


For  quick  growth  at  least  cost,  pigs  must  be  fed  Protein  as  a  muscle 
maker  and  Bone  Phosphate  as  a  bone  builder.  Any  ration  lacking  either 
of  these  will  give  unsatisfactory  results. 

REICHARD’S  40%  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

is  rich  in  both  Protein  and  Bone  Phosphate  In  available  form.  An  exceptionally 
good  grade  of  Tankage  selling  at  a  medium  price  which  leaves  a  large  profit  for 
die  hog  grower.  Specify  this  brand  when  buying  Tankage  for  growing  pigs. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and  interesting  booklet — FREE. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD, 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Boarding  a  Heifer 

I  own  a  heifer  'now  about  2%  years 
old,  not  yet  bred,  which,  as  I  am  tem¬ 
porarily  not  on  a  farm,  I  am  boarding 
with  a  friend.  As  neither  of  us  had  any 
idea  what  this  matter  is  worth,  we  have 
agreed  to  abide  by  your  figure.  To  make 
it  plainer,  what  should  I  pay  per  month 
to  board  her  (on  a  farm  of  20  acres) 
where  there  is  the  usual  pasture?  H.  T. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  season  and  feed  used  determine  the 
price  of  the  heifer's  board,  and  although 
prices  hare  advanced  all  around  the  labor 
saving  of  pasture-fed  cattle  makes  that 
very  reasonable  and  good  pasture  can  be 
secured  for  $2.50  a  month.  The  high 
price  of  feed  aud  labor  has  more  than 
doubled  the  price  of  Winter  board,  and 
one  of  our  best  feeders  says  it  costs  Mm 
$10  a  month  to  board  a  two-year-old 
heifer,  giving  but  a  little  grain,  and  a 
heifer  costs  over  $100  to  raise  until  she 
is  two  years  old.  F.  Q.  w. 


Slicing  Down  a  Hay  Stack 
A  Chicago  suburbanite  builds  in  his 
stable  yard  a  haystack  like  nature  builds 
an  apple,  with  the  stem  sticking  out  of 
the  top.  When  he  has  occasion  to  feed 
his  animal  ho  shaves  a  ration  off  the  side 


II  ow  the  I  fay  stack  is  Carved 

of  the  stack  just  as  you  would  cut  a 
slice  off  the  .Tonatlian  you  are  muiichiug. 
This  man  sets  up  a  tall  scantling  in  the 
center  of  the  stack  i)lot.  and  then  builds 
aud  binds  the  hay  around  it,  and  he  keeps 
cutting  to  the  wood  as  you  would  keep 
slicing  to  the  core.  'J'liis  inau  is  oue  of 
a  large  colony  of  sin.all 'Tioinc-owners,  who 
manages  to  keep  a  cow  and  is  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  fights  between  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  and  the  distributors.  The  hay  is 
cut  from  vacant  prairie  tracts  in  the 
outer  district.  .T.  L.  gkaff. 


Pasture  for  the  Pigs 

I  am  planning  on  raising  25  or  20  pigs 
from  weanling  to  porker  stage  this  year 
aud  would  like  information  on  various 
points.  I  have  a  clover  patch  of  oue  aud 
one-half  acres  in  a  strip  of  land  next  to  a 
one-half  acre  piece  of  rye  in  part  of  young 
orchard.  The  one  aud  one-half  acres  will 
be  put  to  oats  and  field  peas.  Next  to 
these  is  a  two-acre  piece  on  which  could 
be  put  rape  aud  sweet  corn,  to  be  pas¬ 
tured  before  regular  field  corn  of  two 
acres.  Will  this  be  sufficient,  and  is  plan 
all  riglit?  I  wish  to  find  out  about  self- 
feeders  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
forages ;  how  made  or  where  to  buy  them. 
Will  beef  scrap  take  place  of  tankage  or 
cornmeal  in  self-feeder?  With  self-feeder, 
how  is  one  to  prevent  wasting  of  feed? 
Does  .self-feeder  do  away  with  feeding  of 
grain  in  kitchen  slop?  F.  ir.  B.,  JR. 

Columbia,  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Oue  acre  of  forage  (clover,  oats  and 
peas  or  rape)  will  supply  an  abundance 
of  succuleuce  for  20  pigs  weighing  100 
pounds  each,  or  their  e(piivalent.  The  pigs 
should  be  turned  into  the  forage  crop  area 
when  the  plants  are  about  eight  inches 
high.  If  is  esseutial  that  the  forage 
plants  be  j  establish  them¬ 

selves  firmly'^  before  the  pigs  are  released. 
F.  II.  R.  .should  be  pasturing  the  rye 
now ;  it  can  be  utilized  very  early  iu  the 
Spring.  :is  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry 


enough  to  permit  foraging  without  cutting 
into  the  ground.  Under  ordinary  soil  fer¬ 
tility  conditions  rye  will  pasture  more 
hogs  per  acre  than  clover  or  oats  and 
peas,  yet  only  for  a  short  time,  probably 
40  days,  before  getting  hard  and  woody 
and  thus  unpalatable.  . 

The  rape  and  sweet  corn  will  yield  well, 
and,  best  of  all,  will  supply  delicious  feed 
very  early.  The  choice  ears  may  be 
picked  and  used  or  sold ;  the  pigs  will 
harvest  the  remainder,  including  stalks, 
with  a  good  deal  of  relish.  At  Froh 
Ileim  Farms  last  Fall  I  used  probably  50 
tons  of  sweet  corn  stalks  and  small  ears 
in  feeding  the  entire  herd,  and  with  splen¬ 
did  results.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  yield  per  acre,  howeVer,  does  not 
compare  favorably  with  that  obtained 
from  flint  or  dent  varieties.  The  advan¬ 
tage  is  in  the  early  season  which  it  is 
available  and  the  further  fact  that  pigs 
eat  the  most  of  the  stalk  and  all  of  the 
blades.  The  rape  will  justify  its  use 
anywhere  it  is  planted.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  forage  crops  we  have. 

As  for  the  self-feeder,  write  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  ,7.,  for  especially  prepared  blue¬ 
prints  and  directions  for  constructing  a 
home  or  local  shop  made  feeder.  It  is 
clearly  more  advantageous  than  those 
offered  commercially.  It  will  cost  about 
$10  and  more  than  pay  its  way.  The  self- 
feeder  serves  its  most  useful  purpose  in 
supplying  brood  sows  nursing  pigs  and  in 
feeding  market  hogs  on  forage  or  pasture. 
The  yigs  will  not  waste  any  feed  provided 
the  feeder  is  well  built.  Do  not  let  gilts 
or  boars  intended  for  breeding  purposes 
have  access  to  the  self-feeder.  They  will 
eat  extravagantly,  get  too  fat  and  lazy 
and  disappoint  their  owner  when  their 
breeding  functions  are  desired.  Old  sows 
or  boars  should  also  be  denied  the  free 
choice  system. 

Beef  scrap  is  not  as  desirable  as  tank¬ 
age  for  feeding  hogs.  It  will  not  supply 
protein  as  economically,  neither  is  it  as 
appetizing  or  as  palatable.  Tankage  is 
by  all  odds  too  high  in  cost  in  proportion 
to  prices  paid  for  butcher  stock,  yet  about 
the  only  thing  the  hog  feeder  can  do  is  to 
shut  his  eyes  and  keep  on  buying  at  the 
price  asked.  It  is  well  nigh  essential  in 
a  ration  for  pigs  containing  rye  or  corn 
unless  skim-milk  or  buttermilk  is  avail¬ 
able. 

When  the  self-feeder  is  operated  it  is 
not  necessary  to  feed  any  slop  at  all.  Give 
the  pigs  access  to  fresh  water  in  abund¬ 
ance  ;  also  access  to  a  useful  mineral  mix¬ 
ture;  (hey  will  do  the  rest.  Keep  dry 
feed  in  the  feeder  in  separate  compart¬ 
ments.  Do  not  mix  the  corn  and  tankage. 
Feed  skim-milk  if  it  is  available.  It  will 
improve  every  ration  one  can  devise. 
However,  limit  the  amount  of  milk  to  five 
pounds  for  each  pound  of  grain  consumed. 
Hominy  is  cheaper  than  corn  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  aud  may  be  included  in  fattening 
rations.  Even  though  a  pig’s  time  is  not 
worth  much,  nevertheless  keep  him  gain¬ 
ing  aud  growing  every  day  of  his  meat- 
making  life.  It  is  the  only  way  to  make 
a  new  dollar  ,in  the  pig  business.  Since 
we  prefer  pigs  to  Prussians,  it  is  up  to 
the  live  stock  farmer  to  produce  pork,  and 
still  more  pork.  F.  c.  M. 


Sharp  Teeth  in  Pigs 

Ou  page  532  I  saw  advice  about  sharp 
teeth  iu  pigs.  I  just  want  to  tell  you 
my  experience  I  had  with  a  sow.  The 
sow  had  nine  pigs,  all  very  lively.  The 
fourth  day  I  counted  them  again  and 
there  were  only  eight  young  ones.  I  first 
thought  one  got  out  somewhere,  but  there 
was  no  place  for  any  of  them  to  get  out, 
so  I  Avatched  the  sow  nutil  she  laid  dow'u 
to  nurse.  Then  I  noticed  the  little  fel¬ 
lows  were  fighting  for  the  teats,  and  one 
teat  was  bleeding.  All  of  a  sudden  the 
mother  jumped  up  aud  snapped  for  oue. 
Then  I  knew  she  had  eaten  one,  so  I 
clipped  off  those  four  wolf  teeth  ou  each 
side  with  a  pair  of  nail  clippers.  After 
I  had  every  one’s  teeth  clipped  off  I  put 
them  all  back  with  the  mother,  and  no 
more  trouble.  Those  teeth  are  very 
sharp.  I  would  advise  every  hogman  to 
do  this,  and  do  it  the  second  day  after 
they  are  born.  Some  people  up  my  way 
give  the  sow  a  piece  of  salt  pork  in  sucli 
case,  but  that  is  nonsense.  I  had  another 
sow  fuiTow  and  I  have  done  the  same 
thing ;  clipped  the  teeth  off  the  second 
day;  had  no  trouble  with  her  at  all.  It 
happens  more  with  large  litters. 

New  York.  Herman  osmers. 


Tankage  for  Swine 

How  should  I  feed  tankage  to  pigs? 
Also  brood  sows,  before  aud  after  far¬ 
rowing?  W.  E. 

New  .Jersey. . 

Tankage  would  best  be  fed  at  rate  of 
10  parts  of  the  ration,  both  for  brood 
sows  and  growing  pigs.  If  a  self-made 
feeder  is  used,  put  tankage  in  one  com¬ 
partment  alongside  other  feeds.  It  may 
also  be  mixed  and  fed  with  the  other 
grains  in  the  slop.  H.  F.  J. 
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PART  I. 

These  Avann  days  aud  the  turkeys’ 
peculiar  call  remind  us  that  the  turkeys 
are  hunting  their  nests,  aud  the  rearing 
of  the  young  turkeys  is  soon  to  be  the 
Avork  of  some  member  of  the  family  Avho 
is  most  interested  in  their  AA’elfare.  This 
is  pleasant  AA-ork  as  AA’ell  as  profitable  if 
managed  right.  I  haA’e  Bourbon  Red  tur¬ 
keys.  They  are  so  tame  they  aauII  come 
from  a  distance  AA’heu  you  call  to  eat 
from  your  hand  or  a  pan,  and  become 
real  pets  if  treated  Avith  kindness.  They 
are  easy  keepers  and  hardy.  They  Avin- 
ter  here  safely  in  an  open  shed.  This  is 
24  feet  long  AA’ith  shed  roof,  enclosed  on 
three  sides  Avith  boards  aud  AA'ire  netting 
in  front  tacked  to  a  15-inch  board  at 
bottom.  This  serves  to  keep  the  young  in 
on  stormy  days.  I  use  a  ground  floor 
covered  Avith  sand  in  Avhich  lime  is 
freely  sprinkled.  Tavo  roost  poles  run 
the  length  of  building.  One  is  loAver 
than  the  other,  and  Mother  Turkey 
teaches  her  young  to  roost  on  this  A\hen 
it  gets  too  Avarm  to  hover  them.  A  long 
trough  is  kept  to  feed  them  in.  When 
not  in  use  it  is  kept  hung  ui).  This  is 
easily  scalded  and  kei)t  clean. 

A  large  yard  around  this  shed  keeps 
the  young  in  until  the  deAv  is  off  in  the 
morning  aud  on  stormy  days  and  times 
Avhen  you  desire  to  kuoAV  they  are  near 
Avhen  sudden  slnnvers  are  coming  up. 
They  soon  learn  to  return  to  this  home 
as  the  day  draAvs  to  a  close,  and  Avill 
often  be  found  in  the  shed  to  roost  ready 
to  be  .shut  up  for  the  night.  I  ahvays 
feed  them  here  at  night  as  a  rcAvard  for 
coming,  and  I  am  sure  no  Avild  animals 
Avill  get  them  at  night.  As  soon  as  the 
Aveather  gets  Avarm  the  old  ones  go  to  the 
trees  to  roost. 

The  Bourbon  Reds  make  the  finest 
mothers,  as  they  are  so  tame  and  easily 
handled.  They  AA’ill  let  you  pet  the  young 
as  you  like  after  they  see  you  don’t  hurt 
them.  They  make  their  nests  near  the 
house  aud  buildings,  aud  often  in  the  hen¬ 
house  if  allowed.  When  the  turkey  be¬ 
comes  broody  and  you  Avish  to  set  her, 
prepare  a  nest  by  holloAA'ing  out  the 
ground  aud  placing  a  thin  coat  of  straAV 
or  nest  material  in  it.  If  on  boards, 
cut  sods,  turning  them  dirt  side  up,  fol- 
loAving  the  same  plan.  Sprinkle  the  ue.st 
thoroughly  Avith  insect  poAvder  and  dust 
the  turkey  and  repeat  again  in  two  and 
four  Aveeks.  Use  1(5  eggs  for  small  hen 
and  18  eggs  for  large  one,  unless  the 
Aveather  is  cold,  then  less.  If  a  chidom 
hen  is  set  at  the  same  time  the  turkey 
Avill  care  for  all  hatched. 

When  the  eggs  commence  to  hatch 
watch  out  that  the  first  out  do  not 
go  bug-hunting  before  the  others  are 
hatched,  and  cause  the  mother  to  get  un¬ 
easy  and  leave  the  nest,  thus  causing  the 
remaining  eggs  to  get  chilled.  I  place 
a  12-inch  board  box  around  her,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  this.  As  I  take  the  young  from 
the  nest  I  dust  them  Avith  insect  poAvder. 
The  prepared  poAvder  is  too  strong  and 
if  it  should  get  in  their  eyes  will  cause 
them  to  be  blind.  I  give  them  a  little 
ilrink  of  sour  milk  and  nothing  more  until 
20  hours  old.  1‘lenty  of  feed  is  fed  the 
mother  aud  Avatei*  si  kept  bef<jre  her. 
Whole  corn  is  good  for  the  mother.  The 
first  feed  for  the  young  is  dry  bread 
crumbs,  bran,  cut  onion  tops  and  ground 
egg  shells,  all  mixed  and  dampeiK^d  with 
raw  egg  beaten  aud  mixed  with  sour  milk, 
just  a  crumby  mixture.  Feed  very  little 
at  a  time  and  four  or  five  times  a  day. 
After  ii  few  days  I  commence  feeding  cut 
onion  tops  and  steamed  cooked  chick  feed. 
They  Avill  eat  quantities  of  lettuce  and 
dandelions,  and  after  two  weeks  they  need 
only  the  chick  feed  and  sour  milk.  Oyster 
shells  or  broken  dishes  pounded  fine 
should  be  kept  before  them  with  plenty  of 
clean  Avater. 

After  a  Aveek  old  I  dust  them  again  for 
lice.  I  feel  sure  that  lice  and  thunder¬ 
storms  are  the  turkeys’  worst  enemies. 
The  best  time  to  fight  lice  is  on  the 
])arent  bird.  Sulphur  rubbed  under  the 
Aviugs,  along  the  back  and  beneath  the 
vent  Avill  rid  them  if  used  a  few  timer. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  the  need  to 
fight  lice  on  turkeys.  More  turkeys  die 
from  supposed  bOAvel  trouble  than  is  gen¬ 


erally  thought.  The  vei-min  sap  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  the  young  aud 
the.v  succumb  to  di.arrha'a.  Cami)hor  gum 
in  SAveet  oil,  all  it  Avill  cut,  Avill  rid  the 
young  of  head  lice  and  can  be  used  to 
rub  along  the  wiug-quiHs  aud  Avherever 
they  are  affected  Avith  the  little  mites 
Avhich  are  found  betAveen  the  Aving  (juills 
and  run  like  magic  Avhen  discovered.  Uo 
not  let  the  poults  in  the  sun  too  soon 
after  oiling,  as  it  sometimes  causes  an 
irritation.  Avoid  letting  the  young  out 
in  the  heavy  dcAv  in  the  morning.  After 
the  wing  quills  are  crossed  there  is  little 
danger  of  the  Avet  hurting  them.  If  sud¬ 
den  storms  catch  them  and  they  get 
drenched,  gather  them  up  in  a  basket 
and  place  in  oven,  stirring  them  until  dry. 
Give  a  drink  of  milk  and  pepper  before 
idacing  Avith  the  mother.  I  have  saved 
them  Avhen  they  Avere  so  limp  and  cold 
I  thought  them  dead.  At  the  time  they 
are  shooting  the  red  many  have  cou.sider- 
able  trouble.  If  they  are  getting  plenty 
of  sour  milk  and  lime  in  some  form  this 
Avill  be  tided  over  Avith  less  trouble.  Lime 
and  sand  mixed  with  Avater  in  a  thick 
l>a.sto  and  spread  on  boards  to  dry,  then 
pounded  up  in  feed  is  the  Avay  I  use  it. 

One  admirable  feature  of  the  Bourbon 
R»‘ds  is  the  large  clutches  of  eggs  they 
lay.  The  itsual  run  of  this  breed  is  20 
to  50  eggs  before  Avanting  to  sit.  My 
flock  has  been  raised  from  tlu!  eggs  of  one 
hen  and  her  daughter.  The  mother’s 
record  for  1913  was  1.35)  eggs,  Avhile  tlw; 
•laughter  laid  128  eggs  before  Avanting  to 
sit  her  iirst  year.  Last  season,  1917,  the 
mother  laid  the  entire  season  without 
Avanting  to  sit,  and  I  gathered  her  last 
egg  November  24.  I  feed  my  turkeys 
as  good  a  laying  ration  as  I  do  chicken 
hens  when  I  desire  to  hatch  their  eggs. 
I  believe  it  pays  to  introduce  ju-av  blood 
into  the  flock  each  year. 

I’ennsylvania.  Ki.oN.A  jiokni.nu. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Fits 

Recently  I  lost  a  three- Aveeks-old  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  calf.  He  Avas  suddenly  at¬ 
tacked  Avith  convulsions,  and  died  in 
about  .30  minutes.  We  lo.st  one  about 
four  years  ago  in  this  same  manner. 
Both  of  these  calves  were  cared  for  in 
clean  surroundings  ami  fed  in  sterilized 
pails  just  the  proper  amount  of  whole 
milk,  eight  pounds  per  feeding  twice  a 
day.  Can  you  tell  me  Avhat  Avas  the 
matter  Avith  this  calf,  and  what  brought 
on  the  derangement?  a.  S. 

Such  cases  unfortunately  are  very 
cominon  and  usually  result  from  indiges¬ 
tion  induced  by  feeding  too  much  milk  at 
too  long  intervals.  When  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  left  to  nature  the  young  calf 
sucks  a  little  Avarm  milk  often,  it  should 
easily  be  understood  that  the  feeding  of 
a  large  quantity  of  milk  but  twice  a  day 
is  unnatural  and  quite  likely  to  cause  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  The 
wonder  is  that  any  calf  so  fed  manages 
to  live  and  thrive.  The  trouble  is  most 
liable  to  occur  when  the  hungry  calf  is 
alloAved  to  drink  very  fast,  or  the  milk  is 
^o  cold  or  containing  separator  foam. 
The  fast  drinking  causes  a  sudden  spasm 
of  the  gullet  and  a  fit  results.  In  most 
cases  mas.ses  of  sour  curd  are  found  in 
the  stomach.  In  some  hair  balls  have 
caused  stoppage.  Feed  blood  warm  milk 
at  least  three  times  daily,  preferably  from 
a  self-teeder  necessitating  sucking,  and 
cases  of.  this  sort  will  become  rare. 

Thriftless  Pigs 

What  is  Avroug  Avith  my  pigs?  ”  They 
seem  hearty  enough,  but  do  not  groAv,  aud 
they  choke  so  they  can  hardly  eat.  They 
are  Berkshires,  six  months  old,  and  are 
kept  in  a  good  pen  Avith  plenty  of  bed¬ 
ding;  have  fed  mostly  middlings.  Is  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  good  to  feed  them?  I  see 
in  your  paper  a  raUon  of  10  Ib.s.  corn 
meal,  10  lbs.  rye,  5  lbs.  middlings  and 
one  poxiud  tankage,  or  2  lbs.  oil  meal. 
As  rye  is  uoav  counted  the  same  as  wheat 
by  the  government,  is  there  anything  I 
could  use  instead?  The  pigs  also  make 
a  snoring  noise  when  they  lie  doAvn. 

Pennsylvania.  i.  k. 

Cottonseed  meal  is  iioisonous  to  pigs 
Avhen  liberally  fed  for  a  long  time,  and 
will  surely  cause  death  Avhen  so  fed.  Sub¬ 
stitute  ground  barley  for  rye  if  you  can 
afford  that,  but  pigs  will  do  well  if  al¬ 
lowed  Avheat  middlings,  corn  “ud  tank¬ 
age  from  self-feeders.  If  p  '  .  >le,  hoAv- 
ever,  also  feed  skim  milk  or  1  at,  laxative 
slop.  See  that  the  no.strils  are  cleared  if 
choked  Avith  mucus.  If  the  bones  of  the 
snout  are  enlarged  and  distorted  so  that 
“snuffles”  is  present,  there  is  no  sure 
remedy.  a.  s.  a. 


THE  EXPERTS^SECRET 

RAISING  BIG 


It  'S 


QEALmy  OIICKS. 


Ln 


Growing  Mash-Not  Grain  Feeds 
is  What  Makes  Chicks  GROW  BIG 


TF  you  would  be  successful  as  a  poultry 
raiser,  take  for  your  feeding  motto— M-A-S-H — 
whether  for  egg  production  or  growing  chicks. 

Remember,  that  MASH,  not  Scratch  Grains 

is  the  proper  feed  to  make  hens  lay  and  that  a  good 
growing  mash  is  the  ideal  feed  for  young  growing  chicks. 

A  great  many  people  think  because  a  little 
chick  likes  to  “scratch  and  pick’’— that  cracked  wheat, 
cracked  com  or  scratch  feeds  are  the  best  feeds  for  young 

chicks.  THAT’S  A  WRONG  IDEA.  This  old-time  fallacy  has  played  havoc 
with  poultry  profits  too  long.  More  chicks  die  from  improper  feeding  than 
any  other  cause.  THE  LOSSES  ARE  ENORMOUS. 

For  years  our  poultry  feed  experts  have  been 

experimenting  to  find  a  feed  which  would  change  this 
deplorable  condition.  They  studied  the  habits  and  physical 

weaknesses  of  chicks — tested  numerous  feed  formulae  and  finally  discovered 
that  OATMEAL  (without  hulls)  when  properly  balanced  with  Beef  Scraps, 
Bone  Meal,  Green  Food  and  other  protein  ingredients,  not  only  agreed 
perfectly  with  the  delicate  digestive  organs  of  young  chicks,  but  made  them 
grow  much  bigger,  faster,  sturdier,  healthier — hastened  maturity  and 
developed  earlier,  better  laying  pullets.  Such  a  feed  you'll  find  in 

Fui-n-PEPl 

I JL  GROWING  MASH  A  I 

This  new  OATMEAL  feed,  which  is  a  finely 

ground,  easily  assimilated  feed,  is  fast  changing  the 
“old  time”  grain  feeding  practice,  which  has  played  such 
havoc  with  poultry  profits.  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  grow¬ 
ing  mash  ever  placed  at  the  disposal  of  poultry  keepers. 

Poultrymen  like  Thompson,  Fishel,  Felch,  Dann,  Kemp- 
ster,  Lambert  and  numerous  others  are  wise  to  the  superior 
value  of  OATMEAL  for  little  chicks.  They  all  use  and 
recommend  it. 

E.  B.  Thompson  says:  “I  consider  oatmeal  a  valuable  ingre¬ 
dient  for  a  poultry  food  for  both  young  chicks  and  laying  hens.” 

U.  R.  Fishel  says:  “Any  poultry  food  that  contains  plenty  of 
oats  (oatmeal)  is  bound  to  make  a  good  growing  feed.” 

The  big,  successful  poultrymen  no  more  think  of  rais¬ 
ing  chicks  without  a  GROWING  MASH  than  they  expect  to 
get  eggs  without  feeding  an  egg  mash. 

FUL-O-PEP  GROWING  MASH,  for  chicks  and  young  fowls, 

goes  several  steps  further  than  the  big  poultry  raisers'  method.  While  its  base 
is  finely  ground  OATMEAL,  we  have  added  other  necessary  ingredients — 
animal  foods,  bone  and  muscle  foods,  green  foods,  etc.,  all  so  skillfully  bal¬ 
anced  that  it  makes  chicks  grow  faster,  bigger,  healthier. 

After  your  chicks  are  ten  days  old  give  them  all  they 
will  eat.  You  cannot  overfeed  it.  KEEP  IT  BEFORE ’THEM 

ALL  THE  TIME.  They  will  “go  to  it”  ju-r  like  feasting  on  bugs,  insect^ 
worms  and  green  stuff  when  on  free  range,  only  in  this  feed  we  have  given 
them  many  more  good  things  than  they  could  possibly  ^  (24) 

pick  up  on  free  range. 

Get  a  supply  at  your  dealers.  Remember,  FUL- 
O-PEP  GROWIN(iMASH  for  big,  healthy,  vigorous  chicks. 

Free  Poultry  Calendar  Book 

Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  and  we  will  send  you 

free,  postpaid,  our  FUL-O-PEP  POULTRY  CALENDAR 
BOOK,  which  tells  you  the  simple  methods  by  which 
poultry  raising  can  be  made  profitable— a  valuable  book 
for  amateur  or  expert— tells  how  to  get  more  eggs — 
proper  care  of  young 
chicks — a  book  of  prac- 
tical  poultry  knowledge, 
written  by  a  leading 
poultry  expert.  Send  for  it 
today.  ■  Name. 


[24]| 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO.,  Chicago,  III  .RNY 

Kindly  send  me  your  1918  FUL-O-PEP  Poultry  Calendar. 


The  Quaker  Oats 
Company 

Poultry  Feed  Dept. RNY 
Address:  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


St.  No. 


Town . State. 


Dealer’s  Name 


660 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  4,  1918 


Young’s 

PORTABLE 
Poultry  and 

Pigeon  Houses 

Cheaper  than  you  can  build.  Write  now  for  our  free  | 
booklet  showing  30  different  cuts.  We  tell  you  how  | 
to  raise  your  own  tneatand  eggs.  Write  today  | 

E.  C.  YoDng  Co.,  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass.  | 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Leg  Banda - Oata  Sproutera 

Catalog  tree  on  Request 

K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Streel,  New  York 


•V. 

\ 

VON  CUUN  Incubator 

S 1  0.  NO  ADVANCE  IN  PRICE 

Ab.soliitcly  Firopi'oof.  Write  for  Catalog. 

CEO.  WATSON  BEACH 
Urpt.  20,  126  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK 


BarronHatchingEggs 

jtetiigrood  imported  Barron  S.  C.  Wliite  Legnorns 
in  tlio  I'nitoii  States.  Al.so  White  Wyandotte  Cock¬ 
erels  from  Barron's  higliest  i)edigreed  stock.  Write 
for  prices.  THE  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM.  Milford.  Delaware 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

PARTRIDGE  ROCK  Svalne.Thefa 
moils  Hegiil-Dorcas  and  American  Heauty  Strains.  Eggs, 
$2.  $!(  per  15;  tV  [M^r  100.  Day-old  chicks  JiOc  each.  Chixaud 
eggs  shipped  prepaid;  SJife arrival  guaranteed.  Circular. 
OlVM.lM)  KAIIM,  ilox  4»7,  '  HO.  IIAMHONU,  H.  ¥. 

Buff  Orpingtons  ffiro' sis 

Hatehmg  eggs,  $2  per  Hotting;  $12  per  lOO.Also 
l)u 


Btimo.  IVlrH.  F.  E.  IH  AUXIN,  HatflelS^Penna. 


TIFFANY’S 

Superior 

CHICKS 


SILVER  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN- 
OOHES.  REDS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  BAR¬ 
RON’S  LEGHORNS.  PEKIN  AND  ROUEN 
DUCKLINGS.  A  Id  ham  Poultry 
Farm,  R.  34,  Plioonlxvllle,  I’a. 


Baby  Chix — Hatching  Eggs — Breeders 

White  Wyandetlet,  R.  I.  Rede,  Barred  Rockt,  I.lKht  and  Dark  Uralimae, 
H,  O.  W.  and  Urowii  I,nKhoriiB.  Utility  and  show  quality. 
Catalog  free.  ItivnahAi.K  1’oui.tby  Eaem,  Ilox  ISt,  Itlverdale,  N.J. 

Q«^aa..,4«r  H«TCH ABLE  HATCHING  EGGS. 

Oturay  V.^niCK.»  Martin's  Wliite  Wyan- 
dottes,  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks.  S.  C.  Iteds,  TVnite 
JiOghorns.  Etyjs,  $7  per  100.  Chicks.  $10  to  $20. 
Sunny  Side  Poultry  Fi 


farm,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


niV  ni  n  PUIPRQ  from  grand-laying,  contest-win- 
UAI-ULU  UniUlVO  „ing  "TOM  BARRON’'^ W.  Leghorns. 
$16  per  100.  Wo  sell  yearafter  year  to  the  same  cus¬ 
tomers.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Book  order  HOW. 
Toulouse  geese  eggs,  $2.50  per  6.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cohaclan,  M.T. 

World^s  Champion  Laayers  |m*r 

FROM  ENGLAND.  BARRON  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Pott  1.  Egg  records  from  2i)2  to  284.  Eggs,  Day-Old 
chicks,  six  and  elglit  weeks  old  pullets.  Interesting 
catalogue  free.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRT  FARM,  R.  I,  Vartaillaa,  Ohii 

Hatching  Eggs  E?  SToKfri 

White  Leghorns.  They  are  mated  both  for  Prolific 
laying  and  Vigor.  We  can  supply  in  any  quantity 

. . FARM,  Midvale,  N.  J. 


at  reasonable  prices.  WEWAPPO 


BARRON  LEGHORNS  re«%«ict 

and  hatcliing  eggs  from  world's  champion  layers. 
Circular  free.  PAHERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton,  N.V. 

Ad  IJ  a  I  I  s.  c.w.  leghorn  chicks 
•  O.  riALL  0  2.000  WEEKLY 

Our  pens  at  Storrs  Contest  have  been  among  the 
leaders  for  three  successive  years.  Breeding  cocker¬ 
els.  -  A.  it.  HALL,  'WalllnKford,  Conn. 

DAY-OLD-CHIX  LEtlioUNN 

A  Superior  Strain.  50  years  bred  for  eggs.  C'UHtomers  re- 

{>ort  00%  UTcrago  winter  <‘gg  .Yield.  180  average  for  year. 
Vice  list  oil  request.  MILLBROOK  FARM.  Alfred  SUtloii,  N.  Y. 


S.C.  Buff  Leghorns 

onoh.  Oliix  find  eggs  proi)aid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
OWNLAND  FARM,  Box  497,  So.  Hammond,  N.Y, 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combs  only.  For  years  I  Imve  selected  rail 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders,  Muted  to  rich  Mii- 
liogaiiy  colored  males.  Fg^s,  $2  for  16;  $6.60 
for  50;  #io  for  lOO.  Write  for  circular. 

H,  QIJACKENHUSIL  Box  500.  Darieu,  Coiiii. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  breeding 

lieavy  fall  and  winter  layers,  Iiave  produced  a 
strain  of  utility  birds,  we  honestly  believe  second 
to  none.  Edds;  $2  for  15;  S5.50  for  50;  $10  for  TOO. 
Keynolds  Fuultry  Farm,  So.  Norwalk,  Conu. 

STC.  RUdelsIand  Reds  ‘.“h 

two  consecutive  years.  Hirfi-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  ,Send  for  circular, 
MAPLECKOFT  FARMS,  Box  R.  Pawling, N.Y. 

HATCHING  EGGSJ'rd'^I^fd 

Trapnosted  stock.  Vihert'sS.C.Reds — Barron’s  S.C. 
Leglioriis  and  Wliite  Wyandottos.  Place  your  orders 
now.  Overbrook  Poultry  Form,  Marlborouah-on-HudsoN,  N.V 

Rhode  Island  Whitesef 

Eggs  from  pen  of  famous  layers.  Mid-win  ter  records 
2;ito28ogg8in30dn7s.  $2iierI5.  O.G.L.Lewii.  Paoli.Pa. 

Kr«d  to  Lay.  Blue  Ribbon 
•  ikCLIO  winners  at  Leading  Shows. 

Eggs.  81.50  for  16;  88.50  for  lOO. 
CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM,  W.  G.  Horner,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


n^o  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Buff  Orpingtons 


TR 
NEtTEO 

aturo. 


HICKORY  FARM.  4  Madison  Ave., 


liter. 

Sprinofield,  Mass 


R.  C.  Reds-Pearl  Guineas Kens?®^^^!? 

Eggs  for  hatcliing,  15c  oacli.  (Juinoas,  S3  each. 
Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Baby 

Chicks 


S.  C.  W,  Leghorns 
R,&S»C»R,I,  Reds 
B.  Rocks 

pUREBRED, 
Strong,  Livable. 

From  heavy  -  laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinneli 

Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


MATTITUCK 

Wliite  Leghorn  Farm 

BABY  CHICKS  FROM  HEAVY-UYING  STOCK. 

$14  per  100;  $125  per  1,000. 

One  customer  wrote  "your  pullets  averaged  161 
eggs.  I  did  no  culling.  Tlicy  paid  me  a  profit  of  S4.61 
each,  which  I  think  pretty  good  for  an  amateur.” 

8-weeks-old  pullets  at  $85  per  100. 
Circular.  A.  H.  PENNY.  Mattituck,  N.Y. 


45%  in  November 

Our  s.  C.  REDS  led  tlrst  i  weeks  of  N.  A.ContcstfDela.- 
ware  offleial)  with  46%  production  against  18% 
average  for  the  100  pons.  \Ve  breed  hoiis  foregg-type 
as  dairymen  breed  cows  for  milk.  Our  8.  C.  white 
V  gi  /V  »■  /V  «  MT  c*  are  unmatcticd.  Pen  “A  ” 
Li  El  It  H  11  K  ll  N  beaded  by  son  of  314  egg 
lion,  ‘‘B’’  by  grandsons. 
Halohlno  eggs  LEQHORNS  or  REDS— Pen  A,  lions  250 
to  280  egg-tyjio,  $6  for  15,  S25  for  100.  I’oti  U,  bens  200  to 
260  egg-type,  S.8  for  16;  SIS  for  100.  Pen  C,  bens  150  to 
20U  cKK-typo,  $10  for  100.  The  liKST  is  tho  OIIIIAPK.ST.  Catalan. 
HOPEWELL  FARMS,  -  Box  161-R,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


SINGLE 

COMB 


White  Leghorns  ^RRON*STRAIN 


3,000  Breeders  in  free  farm  range,  inoculated  and 
fi'oo  from  Hoc,  with  Egg  records  U|)  to  274  Eggs  in  one 
year.  Eggs  for  hatching  Se  l>er  100  Balance  of  sear 
son.  Bab.v  Chicks,  last  half  of  May  and  June,  SI  2 
per  100  III  any  quantity  by  Parcel  I'ost,  Px-opald. 
Safe  ai-rival  Guaranteed.  Prompt  Shipments.  Capa¬ 
city  10,000  per  week.  The  kind  that  live  and  grow 
Into  Winter  Ijiyers.  My  r.ook, ‘-I’roBtn  In  Poultry  K««p- 
Ing  Solred,"  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circular  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


Hampton’s  Black  Lghom  Chicb 

3,000  for  delivery  weekly  in  May  at  $4  per  25;  $7.50 
per  50;  $14  per  100.  And  3,000  weekly  in  .nine  at  $3.50 
per  25;  $6.50  per  00;  $12  per  100.  The  Famous  Hamp¬ 
ton  Black  Leghorn  Chick  will  please  and  satisfy  you 
and  grow  into  the  best  layer  you  over  liad.  Order 
now  with  cash,  or  2.5%,  and  get  your  chicks  wTion  you 
want  them  by  Parcel  Post,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
My  circular  tells  why  the  Black  Ijeghorn  is  the 
greatest  layer  and  moat  profitable  breed  on  earth. 
Write  today.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

The  Official  Poultry  Draft 

Of  the  world’s  greatest  laying  Logliorns,  including 
Storrs  pen  73,  1917,  with  tlie  liighost  record  ever 
made  by  a  pen  of  Leghorns  at  Stoivs.  Hatching 
eggs.  Stock  Clrix.  GKKAT  KG(i  XKIHE  FARM 
F.  O.  Itox  43,  _  East  IJuogue,  N.  V. 

Sunnv Crest  S  “Useful”  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

*^******J  ViXl  a  ^  twKNTUCTII  ckntuuv  proposition 

You  will  he  our  customer  because  we  are  breeding 
to  meet  up-to-date  utility  poultrymaii's  needs. 
lIntf^hiIlg  eggs  and  day-old  chicks  from  l.COII  breed¬ 
ing  liens.  The  farm  of  conservative  claims.  Booklet. 

SUNNY  CREST  FARM,  .  EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y. 

Baby  Chicks-  S.  C.  White  Lgh  orns 

bred  for  egg  production.  Trap-nest  records  up  to 
272.  Capacity  6,000  chicks  weekly. 

DENSMORE  POULTRY  FARM.  Route  3.  Roanoke.  Va 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

heavy -laying  utility  strain;  line  bred  for  the 
iast  ton  years  for  egg  production,  late  moulting, 
si'/.e  and  vigor.  Day-old  chicks  and  hatching 
for  sale.  Circular  on  request. 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

BUSINESS  BRED 

English  White  Leghorns  and  Anconas 

Husky  chicks  fromtrap-nosted  layers.  Guaranteed 
to  please.  Booking  orders  now.  Also  haicliiiig 
eggs  and  stock.  No  order  too  small  or  too  largo. 

HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  Sta.  C,  Box  D,  Columbm,  Ohio 

George’s  White  Leghorns 

$14  per  100;  every  Wednesday;  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed  ;  mostly  grand  chicks  of  my  213-ugg  Connecti¬ 
cut  Contest  hen;  all  extra  select  pedigreed  stock  of 
war-time-worthy  quality.  Send$l;  balance  C.  O.  I). 
Circular  free.  GEORGE  PHILLIPS.  R.  25,  Seymour,  Conn. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  ILroki rfi^r“: 

FOREST  FARM,  -  Rookaway,  N.  J. 

Gilbert  Farm  School 

day-olil  chicks,  custom  liatehing.  Oeorgetowii,  (lonii. 

Sn  W  I  oirhnrn  BAIT  CHICKS.  lOcoHch.  Safe  delivery. 
•  U.  II.LOgnorn  o.  M.  Brubakkr,  PortTrkvorton,  Pa. 

HATCHING  EGGS 

Wyckoff  strain  direct.  S.  C.  W.  Ijoghorns  81  per 
15;  86  per  100.,  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  New  York 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Legliorns,  11c,  Money 
refuniiod  for  dead  chicks.  Circular  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisierville.  Pa 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS-EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  LeghOivnH  -r  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes 

(Itbauii  baby  chicks  arc  vigorous  and  livalile,  from  trapiiested  farm  range,  buiivy  laying 
flocks,  beaded  by  males  froiu  the  flocks  producing  the  hlghoit  scorinq  pens  at  the 
Inlornational  laying  conical.  Halching  Eggs  from  tlie  same  matings  giiuiaii- 
tced  eighty  per  cent  fertile,  (i/bsoii  brsedera  are  large,  vigorous  and  will  make 
-r  your  Hock  more  pi-oductive  and  profltiiblo.  Safe  ar-rivul  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
I  folder  free,  write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms.  Box  lOO,  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  Ist.  There  are  10 
pullets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uni¬ 
form  treatment.  Tlie  bouses  are  all  alike,  and 
the  feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  con¬ 
tinues  for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover 
the  number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the 
current  week,  and  also  the  total  number  of 
eggs  laid  since  the  first  of  last  November.  The 
contest  will  end  Novemirer  1st,  at  which  time 
these  birds  will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of 
pullets  entered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Ooun.,  for  week  ending 
April  17 : 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.J . 

Kichard  Allen,  Mass . 

•Tules  F.  Franciits,  L.  I . 

Tom  J.  Adamson,  Canada . 

B'alrflelds  Poultry  B'urnis,  N.  U . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm,  Ontario . 

Hodman  Sohatt,  N.  H . 

Hock  Hose  Farm,  N.  X . 

John  C.  Philips,  Mass . 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y . 

Inglesidc  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Agricultural  College,  OrCKOii . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Albert  T.  Lenzen.  Mass . 

llolliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm.  Mass... 

8.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Manoniot  Farm,  Mass . 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Uall,  Conn . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm. Conn . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  H.  I . 

Brayman  Farm,  N.  II . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario . 

Vine  Ulll  Farm,  Muss . 

Mrs  K.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa . 

F.  W.  Harris,  N.  Y  . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  H.  I . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Fred  Rockwood.  N.  H . 

Cook  &  Porter,  Muss . 

J.  J.  Dansro,  Vt . 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn.  Mass . 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

H.  U.  Sullivan,  t’-onii . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Conyers  Farm.  Conn . 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass . . 

Fllntstono  Farm.  Mass . 

Homer  1’.  Doming,  Conn . . 

Charles  O.  Polbernus,  N.  Y . 

Perjuot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . . 

Sirringdale  L’oultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Natick  Farm,  H.  I . 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

HIchard  Allen,  Muss . 

A.  W.  Humery.  N.  H . 

Archie  H.  Colburn,  N.  U. .  . 

Allan’s  Hardtoboat  Beds,  H.  1 . 

Door  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.  11 . 

W.  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Muss . 

Jacob  K.  Jan.son.Conn . 

Utjou  Poultry  Farm,  N.J . 

BUTTERCUPS 

Hiddenburst  Buttercup  Yds.,  N.  V . 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corva Ills, Ore. .. . 

ORLOFFS 

W.  H.  Bassett,  Cheshire.  Conn . 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

Harry  Paxton.  N.  Y . 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

K.  I).  Bird,  Conn . 

Blue  Andalusian  Club  ol  America,  N.  V 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  B.  Hull,  Conn . 

Uraeslde  I’oultry  Farm,  Pa . 

J.  O.  LoFevre.  N.  V . • _ 

Uermon  E.  White,  N  J . 

Wm.L.  Gilbert  Home.  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.G.  IMatt,  Ihi . 

GreenUale  Farms,  N.  Y . 

Dautrich  Bros., Conn . 

B.  8.  Ells,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . . 

Will  Biirron,  England . 

Tom  Biirron,  England . 

Miss  N.  H.  Bell,  England . 

Bushkill  Poultry  Fiinii,  Pa . 

A.  P.  Hubinson,  N.  Y . » . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Bay  vllle  Farms,  N.J . 

Margareta  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Lovell  Gordon,  N.  Y . 

K.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Cllllord  1.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

George  Phllllirs,  Conn . 

J.  k’.  Crowley,  Muss . 

M.  T.  IJndsay.  N.  Y . 

H.  E.  Gates,  Conn . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Hoyal  Farms,  Inc..  Conn . ■. . . , 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

W.  K.  Kobinson,  Ill . 

Wlndswoep  Farm,  Conn  . . 

Prescott’s  Poultry  Place,  Conn . 

W.  J.  Copklng,  N.J . 

M.  J.  Quaokenbush,  N.J . 

Fredonia  Farm,  Conn . 

HlllvIOwFarm,  Mo . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Francos  H,  Merscreau,  Conn . 

Lakewood  Leghorn  Farm.  N.J . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.J . 


Total .  4063 
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Fowls  Picking  One  Another 

Could  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  bens 
ideking  etich  other  to  death?  I  have  lost 
several  in  that  wav.  e.  b. 

New  York. 

Kutiiig  each  otlier  alive  is  one  of  the 
amiahle  traits  frequently  displayed  by 
fowls  thiit  it  is  diliicult  to  find  a  remedy 
for.  ( )uce  having  got  a  taste  of  fresh 
blood,  tlu'.v  become  furious.  I  have 
known  them  to  do  it  while  being  fed 
upon  fresh  laeat^  so  it  is  evidently  not 
lack  of  meat  food  that  can.ses  it.  Some 
have  rejtorted  that  tliey  htive  stopped 
oannihalisin  in  fowls  and  young  chicks  by 
hanging  a  piece  of  salt  pork  where  the 
Tirds  could  have  free  access  to  it.  That 
is  a  remedy  worth  trying  if  one  can  raise 
the  money  to  buy  a  fair-sized  pit'ce  of 
salt  pork.  When  other  measures  fail,  let 
the  flock  out  tind  .scatter  them  over  the 
premises.  If  they  have  been  confined  all 
Winter,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  liud  things 


Raises  your  Chicks 
and  your  Profits 


Raised  on  H-O 
Steam  -  Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

THE  H-O  CO.,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Members  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  License. Vo.  O  t2,99S 

John  J.Campbell.  Eattern  Sale  Agent.,  Hartford,  Conn 

RABBITS 

A  PROFITABLE  8I1TE-1-INF.  OCCUPATION 

Tells  howto  provide  for  the  shortage  tii 
meat.  Our  book:  “The  Rabbit;  How  to  Select, 
Breed  and  Manage  the  liabhit  and  Belgian 
Hare  for  Pleasure  or  Profit,”  by  breeders  of 
>1  long  cxirerience  witli  rabbits.  Eighth  odl. 
"  tion,  nicely  illustrated,  enlai-ged  and  much 
Improved.  I’rice  25  rents  with  sample  copy 
of  the  Amkuican  Poultry  Advooatk  con¬ 
taining  Babbit  and  Pet  Stock  Department. 
POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Dopt.  28«,  Syrnriise,  N.  Y. 


ah' 

i 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the_2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  l-aying  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
month  record  of  1 34  eggs  in  Jan.  ^ 
Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  V  ALTOONA.  PA- 


_  -“Perfection"  Barred  Rocks 

These  hirils  are  mated  to  produce  heat  1-osult.H.  Exhibition 
quality,  $4  for  16  eggs.  3  settings,  $10.  Utility,  $2  for  15 
eggs;  $10  for  100.  One  mature  bird  from  citlier  setting 
worth  more  than  cost  of  entire  setting  I’rico  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  -  Dr.  HAY. MAN,  linyloMtown.  l*s. 

Thompion's 
Strain  Direct 

Eggs:  15— S3;  30— $5;  100 — $15.  Also  I’arkes  lieavy- 
laying  strain  crossed  witli  Thompson's  at  above 
prices.  1.  11.  IIACOKN,  SergoaiitHville,  N.  J. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

Hatching  eggs  from  noted  winter  layers  trap  nested  2  to  4  years  old. 

J  F.  FRANCAIS  Wesihampton  Boaoh,  L.  !.•  N.  Y. 


Imperial  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks! 


Well  hatched,  well  bred,  from  beat  hcavy- 
egg  strains  of  Reds.  Rocks.  Wyandottes. 
Leghorns,  etc.  FREE  BOOK  tells  how 
to  make  more  money  from  Poultry. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  FrencLtown.N.  J. 


White  WyandottessTRAir 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  this  world’s  famous  stand¬ 
ard-bred  utility  strain  from  very  choice  farm  range 
breeders  at  $10  per  I00-$6  per  50— $2  per  IS.  As  the 
supply  is  less  than  the  demand  place  your  order  at 
ODCO>  C.  B.  UNDERHILL.**  Old  Orchard  Farm,"  Peughkaepsit,  N.  V* 

Barron  W.  Wyandottes 

We  have  a  pen  of  22  pullets  and  3  cockerels  riii.sed 
from  a  pen  of  Tom  Barron’s  highest  pedigreed  \Vy- 
andottes,  imported  from  him  January,  1917.  I'rice. 
8100.  tlockerols,  same  stock,  85  each. 

THE  DELAWAUK  KUO  FARM.  Mii.kord,  Dee. 

Barron*s  AVhite  W  yandottes  “  n®d 

females  imported  direct;  males  dams,  272  to  283-egg 
records;  liens  witli  ‘J;>5  to  273  ogg  records.  Males, 
females,  and  eggs  for  sale.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 

erre  mo  caitchoice  buff 

CiIxVjO  r  Ul\  |JALI!|  WYANDOTTE  EGGS 

fine  color;  double  comb;  free  range;  $6  per  100  eggs; 
$1  for  15.  CHAS.  I.  MILLER.  R.  F.  0.  No.  I,  Hudson.  N.  Y. 


8.  C.  K.  I.  K  K  1)8  I  $«  00  ner  100 
i>n;8<;ovY  i)Uc;k8<  ^ 

1M<;akl  (iUiNKA.S  I  $1.50  per  setting 
CONSOLIDATKI)  FARMS,  SOMERVILIE.  N  J 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys' 


Goldbank 

Strain 

Eggs,  50c  oacli.  Bekiii  Duck  Eggs,  12  for  $1.50. 
DICKERSON  POULTRY  FARM.  South  Road.  Pouuhkeepsie.  N.V. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  For  Sale 

30  lb.  young  Toms.  Choice  females.  Eggs  50  cents 
Each  ;  $5  a  Doz. 

PEACH  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM,  R.  F.  0.  No.  4.  Newburph.  N.Y. 

ChoiceLot  of  White  Holland  Turkeys  ^“10 

Eggs,  35c.  each.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown.  Pa. 

Guinea  and  Turkey  Eggs  ‘'r'i.f.'i: 

Write  today  for  yours.  KUWI.N  A.  SOUUKK,  'lelford.  Pa 

^ _ 

Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs  Heming 

so  Cent.  Each  Egg  Record  Flock  Gcnescc,  Pa. 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  fftftVs 

8hro|>H)iiru  &ho(‘p.  li.  J.  VAN'  1>YKI‘a, 


$5  per  10.  K.  O.  KKU 
per  15* 

(.iKTrYHBUHH,  Ta. 


Mammoth  Imp.  Pekin  Duck  Eggs 

forhatohing.  One  pen  SII.VICU  OAUPINES  at  a  bargain 
MABLK  COVK  FARM,  H.  2,  ATIIK.N.S,  PA- 

D  A  Y'OLD  CHICK  S 

5450,000  for  1018.  $10  per  100  and  up.  Pure  bred. 
Hatched  rigltt.  Strong  guarantee.  10  lettdiiig  varie¬ 
ties.  Hutching  eggs.  Big  brooder  oiler.  Western 
Branch,  Augu.stu,  Kuii.  Free  catalog.  Stainphappreciaterl. 

HUBER’S  REUABLE  HATCHERY,  334  W.  Fremenl  SireeL  Fostoria,  0. 


lUg|>j-l-A  today  for  special  prices  on  Poultry 
▼W  I  I  and  Eggs  of  all  Breeds.  Catalog  free 

KDWIN  A.  8<)U1>KK,  .  TKLFOKI),  I»A. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 
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tliiit  will  divert  thoir  minds  nnd  oansn 
t.lifin  to  forgot  onoh  other. 

If  salt  pork  proves  a  remedy,  it  seems 
to  me  some  indication  that  salt  may  he 
what  they  crave  and  find  in  fresh  blood. 
.\iiimals  deprived  of  salt  become  ravenous 
for  it.  Salt  in  large  quantity  is  poisonous 
to  fowls,  but  in  proper  quantity  they 
probably  need  it  as  much  as  any  other 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Salt 
should  be  added  to  the  mash  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  abotit  one-half  pound  to  the 
hundre<l.  I  do  not  know  how  much  more 
could  l)e  safely  given.  >r.  n.  P. 


Lighting  up  the  Henhouse 

I  have  been  reading  the  article  on  page 
518  on  “E.xtending  Daylight  for  the  lien” 
by  M.  B.  Dean.  We  are  living  in  Peta¬ 
luma,  Cal.,  “the  largest  poultry  center  in 
the  world,”  and  we  have  a  number  of 
houses  in  this  locality  lighted  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  The  houses  contain  from  500  to 
1,0(K)  hens,  but  instead  of  lighting  them 
at  night  as  the  author  writes  of,  ours 
are  started  in  the  morning,  sometimes  as 
early  as  ?,  A.  W.  The  lights  are  started 
by  an  alarm  clock  in  the  henhouse.  Our 
own  house  is  about  250  ft.  from  our 
dwelling,  and  the  minute  the  lights  go  on 
the  roosters  begin  to  crow.  Yes,  there 
are  roosters.  We  have  been  selling  eggs 
to  a  hatchery  for  several  months,  and  we 
have  a  friend  who  lights  up  for  his  hens, 
and  from  a  case  of  432  eggs  the  hatchery 
gets  400  chicks.  That  looks  as  though 
M.  B.  Dean  need  not  end  his  article 
with  “Alas,  and  alas!” 

California.  mbs.  E.  w.  orkex. 


White  Diarrhoea 

.\bout  April  1.  I  bought  15  day-old  B.  I. 
Red  baby  chicks;  have  lost  all  of  them 
but  three  with  what  looks  like  diarrhoea. 
1  have  fed  hard-boiled  eggs  without  Hake, 
dry  mash,  chick  scratch  food,  corn  bread 
baked  hard.  What  can  I  do  for  this 
trouble?  I,  n.  s. 

New  York. 

Tf  these  chicks  were  infected  with  true 
white  diarrhoea  when  you  got  them,  there 
was  nothing  that  you  could  have  done  to 
have  cure<l  them.  That  disease  is  fatal 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  without 
other  remedy  than  prevention  by  hatching 
from  disease-free  stock  and  rearing  in 
disease-free  quarters.  If,  howover,  the 
diarrhoea  that  yoti  noted  was  the  result 
of  improper  feeding,  that  could  be  cor¬ 
rected.  The  foods  you  mention  .are  all 
suitable  for  chicks,  though  some,  like  the 
corn  bread  and  boiled  eggs,  might  be  fed 
to  excess,  I  would  suggest  getting  chicks 
from  some  other  source  and  being  careful 
not  to  overdo  in  the  matter  of  feeding. 

M.  15.  I). 


Rye  Bran  for  Chicks 

T  am  expecting  to  raise  yoiing  cliickens, 
but  unable  to  obtain  Avheat  bran  or  mid¬ 
dlings  to  fee<l  them,  due  to  in-esent  system 
of  grinding  wheat  for  flour.  I  can  get 
rye  bran  locally  (consists  of  Avhat  corre- 
simnds  to  wheat  bran  ,and  middlings 
mixed).  Would  it  be  all  right  to  feed 
young  chickens?  ilye  is  considered  an. 
undesirable  grain  (when  whole)  for  poul¬ 
try,  and  have  heard  rye  bran  will  scour 
chickens  badly.  n.  n.  At. 

New  York, 

T  have  never  used  rye  bran  as  chick  food, 
and  do  not  know’  of  its  being  used.  Bye, 
however,  is  a  better  poultry  food  than  it  is 
generally  cre<lited  with  being.  Fowls  do 
not  ordinarily  seem  to  like  it  as  well  as 
they  do  other  gi-ains,  but  I  have  known 
of  its  being  fed  in  considerable  quantity 
and  with  good  results.  I,  myself,  have 
used  it  with  other  grains.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  rye  bran,  partimilarly  if 
mixed  with  other  foods,  can  be  other  than 
a  good  food  for  chicks,  but,  having  had  no 
experience  with  it,  I  can  only  suggest  try¬ 
ing  it  with  some  care  until  its  suitability, 
or  otherwise,  is  demonstrated.  ir.  15.  p. ' 


Substitutes  for  Bran 

In  view  of  the  increasing  shortage  of 
whe.nt  bran  and  high  prices,  what  ♦•ouhl 
he  used  (mixed  up)  with  these  dry 
mashes?  .\  substitute  is  needed  that 
would  furnish  some  kind  of  feed  of  neaj-ly 
the  same  value  as  the  bran.  In  common 
with  many  others,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
<‘an  raise  chickens  sticcessfully  without 
feeding  bran,  still  do  not  care  to  <|iiit  just 
yt.  '  o.'K.  i). 

(’onnecticut. 

T  am  afraid  that  the  .search  for  inex¬ 
pensive  chick  foods  will  be  a  vain  one 
this  Summer.  If  it  becomes  imiatssible 
to  get  wheat  bran  and  middlings,  corn- 
meal  ajid  ground  oats,  with  hulls  sifted 
out.  will  have  to  replace  them.  '^I'hese 
have  not  exactly  the  same  food  values  as 
the  wheat  products,  but  countless  thou¬ 
sands  of  chicks  have  been  raised  ui)on 
cornmeal  alone.  Bye  bran,  is  obtainable 
in  some  ))laces.  and,  while  no  one  seems 
to  know  much  about  its  use  for  chicks,  it 
seems  to  me  well  worth  trying.  In  food 
value  it  ranks  higher  than  wheat  bran,  and 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  cannot  replace 
it.  I  have  never  tried  it.  however.  More 
attention  than  is  u.sual  should  be  paid  to 
green  stuff  as  food  for  growing  <diicks 
(liis  year.  While  this  will  not  wholly  re¬ 
place  grain  in  the  ration,  by  any  means, 
it  can  be  made  a  much  larger  part  of  the 
food  supjdy  than  most  people  do  nuike  it. 
Young  clover,  lettuce,  tender  grass  and 
othei-  garden  and  field  greens  should  be 
utilized  to  the  limit.  We  may  be  forced 


into  the  discovery  that  fowls,  like  iiigs. 
are  really  grazing  animals,  and  that  Ave 
have  been  responsible  for  making  them 
subsist  almost  wholly  upon  grain  and 
meat.  We  shall  be  likely,  before  the  sea¬ 
son  is  oA'er,  to  discover  ncAV  possibilities 
in  foods,  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for 
our  doinestic  animals.  ,Ar.  )5.  p. 


Growing  and  Laying  Ration 

Mhat  is  the  dilTerence  betw’een  a  Rum¬ 
mer  mash  ration  for  gi’owing  chicks  or 
(lullets.  and  Winter-laying  ration  ?  L.  B. 

XeAV  York. 

*  Young  chicks  and  gi’owing  pullets  may 
well  have  a  larger  proportion  of  meat 
food  in  their  r.ation  than  is  necessary  for 
laying  hens.  One-tifth  or  one-fourth  part 
nieat  scr.ap  is  not  too  much  in  the  ma.-th 
for  growing  chicks,  though  at  present 
prices  not  inany  ai-e  likely  to  get  it.  Inly¬ 
ing  hens  Avill  also  utilize  soiUe  feeds,  lik»^ 
cottonseed  meal,  oil  meal,  gluten  feed, 
etc.,  not  usually  given  chicks.  Bullets 
nearing  maturity  may  be  fed  upon  the 
.saine  ration  given  laying  hens,  but  tlie 
choice  for  young  chicks  is  not  quite  as 
wide,  as  they  have  not  the  same  ability 
to  utilize  the  coarser  or  less  Avell-adapte<l 
foods.  There  is  much  unnecesssiry  com¬ 
plexity  in  poultry  foods,  hoAvever,  .and  no 
ne<‘essity  for  providing  a  different  ration 
for  every  fe_w  weeks’  change  in.  age.  A 
food  that  will  produce  feathers  will  pro¬ 
duce  eggs,  and  a  develoi)ing  ration  is  a 
producing  one.  The  changes  needing  to 
be  made  with  age  are  chiefly  tho.se  due  to 
the  difference  in  <ligestive  poAvers  of 
young  chicks  and  older  ones.  at.  b.  p. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  supply  of  green  stuff  and  kindred 
articles  of  food  is  good  and  prices  have 
declined  slightly  as  a  rule,  though  apples 
are  higher,  in  spite  of  the  big  showing  of 
Western  by  the  small  measure.  The 
quality  of  apples  is  fine,  and  most  other 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  high  grade.  Bad 
Aveather  is  probably  to  blame  for  an  ad- 
v.ance  of  strawberries.  Southern  fruits 
continue  high.  Live  poultry  is  tempo¬ 
rarily  out.  Butter  and  eggs  are  lower 
than  formeidy,  but  as  a  mile  .strong.  Far¬ 
mers  report  that  they  cannot  sell  onions 
at  any  price.  Maple  sugar  has  declined 
sharply  on  account  of  the  long  season. 

Botatoes  are  quoted  about  as  before, 
9.5c^  to  .$1  per  bu.  for  whites  and  $7  to 
$8..50  per  hbl.  for  Bermudas  and  Floridas. 
Apjiles  are  .$(»  fim  Baldwins,  $7  for  Spy 
and  .$2.50  to  .$,5  for  common  and  low 
grades  jier  bbl. ;  onions,  50c  to  .$1  per  bu. ; 
beans,  !j!7..S0  to  .$0  per  bu. 

Vegetables  are  quiet  but  firm  ;  cabbage, 
$3  to  .$3.50  per  100  lbs.,  .$1.75  to  $2  for 
ncAA'  Florida  ner  hamper ;  cauliflower 
plenty  at  .$2  to  .$2.25  per  California  crate; 
asiiar.agus  promises  to  he  plenty,  now 
quoted  at  .$4  to  .$.5..50  per  California  and 
Southern  case;  beets,  .$1.  to  ,$1.25;  car¬ 
rots.  ,50c  to  $1.40;  parsnips,  50  to  7.5c: 
white  turnips,  50c  to  $1,  all  per  bu. 
Celery  is  $2  to  $2.25  for  Florida,  crate ; 
lettuce,  .$J.25  to  $1..50  jier  2-doz.  box; 
endjve.  3.5  to  40c  j)er  basket ;  pieplant, 
.$1.50  per  box;  radisht's,  25  to  35c:  shal¬ 
lots,  SOc  to  $1  ;  jiarsley,  20  to  40c  per 
doz.  bunches;  yellow  turnips,  $1.()0  to 
$1.7,5  per  bbl. ;  hothousi*  cucumbers,  .$1 
to  $1.25  per  doz.;  Floridas,  .$2.25  per 
hamper;  tomatoe.s,  $3.50  to  .$4.,50  ])er 
Florida  crate. 

Southern,  fruits  are  .$,5..50  to  .$7  for  or¬ 
anges  and  lemons,  and  .$5  to  $0  for  grape¬ 
fruit  per  box ;  bananas,  $2  to  $2.50  per 
bunch ;  pineapples,  fcAV,  retailing  at  2.5c 
for  medium  size ;  .strawberries,  $8  to  $8.50 
per  24-qt.  case,  quality  good ;  maple 
sugar,  10  to  22e  per  lb. ;.  syrup,  $1.50  to 
$1.05  i)er  gal.;  honey,  scarce,  20  to  .30(’ 
per  11). 

Butter  is  47c  for  best  creamery,  .30  to 
lie  for  dairy,  37  to  38e  for  crocks,  25  to 
28c  for  low  grade,  25  to  20c  for  nut  mar¬ 
garine.  Cheese  is  ea.sy  at  20  to  27c  for 
best  old.  24  to  25c  for  new. 

Boultry  is  in  light  ilemand  at  .33  to  .38(; 
for  dressed  turkey,  20  to  3.5c  for  fowl, 
28  to  .33c  for  roasting  chickens,  ,30  to  .38c 
f<u'  broilers,  27  to  28e  for  old  roosters, 
35  to  3(>c  for  ducks  and  geese,  ,30  to  3.5c 
for  pigeons  per  pah\  Live  poultry  is 
about  3c  lower  than  dressed. 

Tlay  is  quiet  at  $1.0  to  $22  for  various 
grades  of  Timothy.  Straw  is  $10  to  $12 
for  oat  and  Avheat  per  ton.  Hides  are 
8  to  10c  per  lb.  for  grown  cattle,  24  to 
20e  for  calf ;  tallow,  13  to  14c  per  lb. 

.T.  w.  c. 


Winter  Avheat  and  rye  look  A’ei\v  poor, 
not  as  large  an  aci'cage  as  the  year  bi'fore. 
Farmers  somewhat  discouraged,  as  April 
1  milk  droi)|)ed  to  .5i^c  and  feed  still  stays 
up.  Tlay  has  dropped  from  .$20  to  .$15 
l)er  ton ;  j)ot!itoes  from  $1  to  5()c  a  bu. 
Butter,  4.5c;  eggs,  3.5c.  Help  more  scarce 
than  last  year,  as  Ave  are  near  the  big 
General  Electric  Avorks  at  Schenectady, 
all  go  there.  l.  b.  yr. 

Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SUPPLIES 


v/h  W  E  LE6H0RNSj^.w^«Mrri.it«  KQUIP. 

EB(CK,Clilck8,ai«.!iliiiKHtoikt^Y^  MfcNT.  Kvcrytliliipr  for 
BEST  LAYERS.  CATALOG  FREE.  Iz  J  \  I’oiiltry.  BIB  CATALOG  FREE. 
OEOKOE  K.  KEUUIH,  OSS  Union  Avo.,  UlUNI)  IUi>III.S,  IIICII. 

Breeding'Cockerels 

Wyaniiottos— Vibort  Rods— Brad  from  Pedigreed 
nnd  trap-nested  stock.  Price,  #5  to  •lO  each. 

OVERBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Marlboro-an-Hiidson,  New  York 


S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS 

'i’wo  pen-s,  1  cockerel,  10  yearlings,  1  cock,  10  pnllets; 
all  laying.  $30  per  pen  or  $3  per  hen.-  per 
male.  EiHeiiman,  R.  F.  0.  No.  I.  .Somerville,  N.  J, 


50,000  KERR’S  CHICKS 


Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post  at  Cut  Prices 


Ready  for  Shipment  May  9th  and  May  l@th 

100  Chickn 
$12.00 
10.00 
lo.or 


S.  C.  White  LeRhornit  • 
Barred  Flymonth  Rocka 
Rhode  Island  Reds  .  . 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 


Terms  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  O.  I>.,  but  will  giiaranteo  to  deliver  the  rhicka  In  (irst-rlass 
condition.  If  any  are  dead  iinon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge. 

These  chirks  are  from  healthy,  vigorous,  pure  bred  stock,  the  kind  that  will  produce  eggs  and  plenty  of  them. 
To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr's  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now.  Send  for  FRKK  Cntalogiia  No.  4. 


Chicks 

50  Chicks 

$4.00 

$7.00 

0.00 

8.00 

6.00 

8.00 

6.00 

11.00 

NOTE  THE  BIG  REDUCTION 

100,000  Rosemont  Pure  Bred  Baby  Chicks 

Ready  for  delivery  May  (5,  7,  H,  9,  10,  nnd  avery  week  throughout  the  month  of  May 

Al’  THE  FfH.I.OWINtt  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES  lOO  60  «6 

S.  C,  Whlt«  I.«!gliorna .  $12.00  $0.26  $B.76 

BufT  A',  Brown  l.eKhorns,  Burred  ItoekH,  S.  C.  It.  C,  R.  I,  Kcda  14.00  LOO  4,00 

White  Wynndottea  und  White  Kaeka .  17.00  9.00  6.00 

KEBUCEB  FROM  KKBCLAK  PRICES  OF  $17  TO  $22  PER  lOO 
ROSE.AU)NT  PURE  RREl)  BABY  CHICKS  have  a  national  reputation  for  vitality  and 
early  inaturing  qualities.  They  ore  not  JUST  COOB,  BUT  THE  HEHT. 

THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  TO  GET  QUALITY  CHICKS  WITH  A  GUARANTEE 
OB'  .SAFE  DELIVERY,  FUI.L  COUNT  AND  SATLSB’ACTION.  PREPAID  BY  PARCBU,  POST 
(If  any  <lead  upon  arrival,  will  replace  them  free  of  charge  or  refund  your  money.) 

Don’t  delay,  order  at  once.  Send  money  order,  express  order  or  check. 

INSURE  SUCCESS.  Write  for  a  copy  of  our  big  catalogue.  IT’S  FREE. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

UOSEMO.NT,  N.  J.  Hex  600 


THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY 

12.000  CHICKS— MAY  8th-MAY  IStlk  DEUVERIES 

We  are  offering  you  the  rarest  opportunity  of  tho  season.  Strictly 
thoroughbred  chicks  at  the  price  of  common  mongrels.  We  positively 
guarantee  our  chicks  to  be  equal  to  any  on  the  market  of  their  kind.  Our 
large  egg  capacity  and  business  principles  allow  our  customers  high 
Quality  of  Thoroughbred  chicks  at  Rock-Hotfom  prices.  VVe  guarantee 
full  count  of  live  chicks  upon  arrival. 

lOOl'HirKS  BOcHtCKS  IfMHK'K.S 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.50  $6.50  $3.75 

R.  C.  Reds .  14.50  7.50  4.50 

Barred  Rocks . 14.50  7.50  4.50 

White  Wyandottes .  17.00  8.50  5.00 


Spedal  Prices  on  lots  of  500  diicks  and  more.  Send  for  new  catalog— it’s  FREE  to  anyone. 

Inclndo  25c.  per  l(k)  cliicks;  20c.  per.  60;  and  hAc.  per  2.A  for  I’nrccl  Post.  Adil  10c. 
more  or  send  a  .Special  Delivery  stamp,  a.s  cliicks  will  reach  you  as  soon  an  iiiuil 
nnd  ill  lino  condition. 

EMMERT  R.  WILSON,  Stockton' Hatchery.  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


272  278 


Buck’s  Barred  Rocks 

Win  at  Vineland 

PEN  No.  I,  hrud  and  owned  by  ns,  won  thii'il  anmnil 
vui'icLy  swimpstiikus,  and  wiis  first  in  timir  class; 
iilso  hens  Nos.  17  and  11)  finishod  fifth  and  sixth, 
jiKuinst  1,000  competitors,  hoiiiK  tho  two  high  Barroil 
Kock  hirils,  biying  272  and  278  eggs  rospoctivoly. 

Halchinfi  Eggs  from  sisters  to  these  birds,  $4.00  per  15 ;  $20.00  per  100 
Hatching  Eggs  from  yearlings,  same  strain,  $3.00  per  15 ;  $15.00  per  100 

(Nothing  sold  but  what  we  raise  on  our  own  farm.  No  baby  chicks.) 

GARRET  W.  BUCK,  Colts  Neck,  N.  J. 


D-f  T  T  ■  Two  luonthw  old,  $2.00  jiiiir 

Deigian  rrares  sla.^uev  stkixeu,  (viitonoen,  n.v- 

25  Best  Breeds  Poultry 

Stock  and  Eggs.  Low  price.  Big 
new  illustrated  circular  Free.  See  it. 
John  E.  Hcatwole,  Harrisonburg,  V«. 

S-  O.  rt.  I-  R-oeXs 

Vibert231  to  261-egg  ntraiii.  0  hens  and  cockerel  for  $15. 
Egg.s.  $'2.60  per  ir>-.  $S  per  100.  Uhleka,  $20  per  100  after 
May  10th.  ANNAM.  JONES,  Ornry vllle.  New  York 

C<rwa  tnira  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Narragansett  and  W. 

kggo  Holland  turkeya  14  per  12.  B.  P.  Rocks 
and  S.  C.  R.  1.  Red  chicIcenH,  tl.‘26  per  16.  All  eggs  prepaid. 
Orders  tilled  promptly.  Esilern  Ohio  Poultry  Firm,  Biillsrille,  0. 

S.C.Buff  Leghorns 

Winners  at  1917  National  All-rjeghorii  ‘^Ihiw.  Stock 
or  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  free. 
Eggs  from  utility  pen,  $1.50  per  16;  $9  per  lOO. 
Walter  V.  Olney,  R.  D.  No.  7.  Naples,  N.  Y. 

•  1  FROM  SKLEOTED  HEAVY-IjAYINO  HENS 

l.|||A|f O  White  W'jRndottcs,  May  delivery  *i0e  each 

WIIIVni0  Barred  Book  «  18«  eaeli 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopowoll  Jet..  N.V. 

White  Chinese  Goose  Eggs  fuTi"g%?ay! 

<lEO.  E.  no  WELL,  Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N.  Y. 

1 0,000  Eggs  for  Hatching 

at  reduced  prices.  Uusiuess  Bred  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  e.xclnsively;  bred  for  heavy  laying  on  62  acres 
of  range.  We  ship  by  parcel  post— prepaid.  Safe 
delivery  and  fertility  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

SLATY  RIDGE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  50.  PALMYRA.  PA. 

IIOTTLED  ANCONAS.  BluoBcIl  straiii.  Egga  for  hatch- 
HI  iiig,$l.lU— 16;  .$5.60—100.  GFO.  K.  BOWOlSH, Ftperance,  N.Y. 

Barron  200-Egg  S.C.  While  Leghorns 

Unusually  large  white  h.'itcliing  eggs  a  specialty  at 
FIVE  DOLLARS  PER  HUNDRED.  Ileus  laid  75  and  more 
eggs  during  three  coldest  months.  Bred  from  Mis¬ 
souri  (mutest  winners.  All  guaranteed. 

NELSON  DEWEY,  -  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Dnolrc  I'Tl’HEL  DIRECT.  Selected  yearlings 
IlIlllEnULKS  Eggs,  $2  per  16;  $9  per  100.  Chli-ks. 
20c.  eucli.  A.  HflOFIEI.B,  Green  Iluvcii,  New  York 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHIX  $20 

H  I V  E  K  B  I  I>  E  F  A  K  M,  \V  A  K  K  E  N  ,  .M  ABB. 

R  11  Rrnwn  1  oohnrno  win  iiors;  none  hotter. 

0.  U.  Drown  LBgnOrnS  I,ip.ht  ami  Dark  iimtings.  Eggs. 
t2..)0  per  15.  O.  .).  SHEL.M1DINK,  Lokkaine,  Nicw  Yokk 

en  I’EKIK  DUCK  EGOS,  86 

PEKIN  DUCK.S,  82.50  EACH. 
Nearly  now  .Tohnson  Orchard  Disk  Harrow,  $30. 
REGER  FRUIT  FARMS,  Flanders.  N.  J. 

ROSE  anhnrno  reliable  winter  layers. 

( O.M  11  D ro wn  L egn  0 rns  Oimi  anteed  eggs  from  ou r  lu  izc 

winning  .strain,  SZ  per  15.  Hitl'Sil  A  8U.N,  .Milton,  Vcriiioul 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  atockinir  ourpoMii, 

Fancy  Phea.sants,  Peafowl,  Oranes,  Storks,  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  nnd  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 

Brilliant  Strain  of  Choice  Barred  Rocks 

liateliing,  $8  per  100.  H.  C.  HAND,  Aniagansett.  New  York 

Pearl  GUINEA  EGGSp^"!?!^ 

le  O.  QUTGT.EY,  -  GOSHEN.  NEW  YORK 

White  Holland  TURKEY  EGGS  L’ntl^eacin 

.Mbs.  OITARLF  O'ITTRELTj.  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

LEAVING  FOK  FRANCE 

awpiioS  mSIk  Light  Brahma  Year-Old  Pullets 

First  check  or  Money  Order  $30. 

WEEKS,  Box  50,  Cedarhuust,  New  York 

ALLAN’S  Hardfobeaf  Reds 

Egg  Contest  Winners,  NEWPORT,  R.  T. 
Eggs,  81.60  to  85.  -  Catalog  free. 

PlilPlIQ  U.  Whit©  and  Brown  l.eghorns 

UniUlVO  Barred  P.Kovkand  Broiler  Chicks 
Sets,  ©acli  and  up.  -  Cntalogno  Free. 

Cyclone  Hatchery,  Dept.  B.  Millerstown,  Fa. 

A  M  ^  A  IH  A  Q  Layers  and  winners. 
«  IM  W  W  IW  ^  Eggs,  82.50  per  15. 

FRANK  DEL  CANTO,  Stone  House,  N.  Y« 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  am  enclosing  “A  Golden  Opportu¬ 
nity"  (  V)  to  jou,  as  I  do  not  care  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  A  little  publicity  might 
he  good  for  the  American  School  of  Poul¬ 
try  Husbandry.  ii.  n. 

Maryland. 

The  American  School  of  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry.  I .-'avenworth,  Kan.,  offers  a  cor¬ 
respondence  course  free  provided  you  in¬ 
vest  $50  in  stock  in  the  company.  Per¬ 
haps  the  stock  has  equal  value  to  the  poul¬ 
try  cour.se,  but  we  could  not  advise  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  either  or  both. 

C.  IV.  Norton,  Saranac  I.iake.  N.  Y., 
.advertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  young 
rabbits.  He  said  he  would  pay  .$1  each 
and  express  charges  for  young  rabbits, 
any  breed  or  color.  I  had  two  young 
Belgian  bares,  and  I  wrote  him.  telling 
him  about  them.  He  said  he  wovild  take 
them.  I  shipi>ed  them  about  three  weeks 
ago,  and  I  have  sent  him  two  or  three 
letters  about  them  and  can  get  no  answer 
or  money.  I  would  like  you  to  see  if  yoTi 
could  get  the  price  for  me.  I  have  just 
started  the  business  and  $2  means  quite 
a  little  to  me.  R.  P. 

New  York. 

We  have  written  Mr.  Norton  three 
times  asking  him  to  make  .settlement  with 
this  shipper.  Our  letters  have  been  ig¬ 
nored.  We  are  therefore  sending  “R.  P." 
our  check  c<>v<‘i-ing  the  value  of  the  hares 
under  our  s<iuare  deal  of  advertisers. 

few  weeks  ago  a  man  came  here  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Federal  Farm  Bureau,  and 
was  selling  a  complete  set  of  cost  accounts 
for  faiMner.s’  \ise,  in  regard  to  income  tax. 
etc.  He  had  a  good  line  of  talk,  and  T 
f‘i\(ired  him  with  an  order,  as  did  several 
of  my  neighbors.  I  gave  him  .$2  on  ac¬ 
count.  and  was  to  pay  remainder,  ,$3, 
upon  delivery  of  the  book.  I  have  not 
)eceiv<‘d  the  book  as  yet.  but  the  local 
Itapers  report  that  this  agent  has  been 
expos(‘d  as  a  faker.  Do  you  know  of  a 
coriiorjition  called  the  Federal  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  (520  Stock  Exchange  Building.  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ill.?  E.  A.  P. 

New  York. 

The  Federal  Farm  Bureau  has  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Federal  Goveimment  in 
any  way,  as  one  might  assume  to  be  the 
case  from  the  name.  Our  report  shows 
the  comi)any  has  no  material  assets,  and 
merely  rents  desk  room  at  the  address 
given.  We  could  not  advise  farmers  pay¬ 
ing  any  money  or  signing  any  orders  with 
agents  of  such  a  concern.  Only  time  will 
tell  whether  account  books  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  those  ordering  them. 

My  father  is  a  subscriber  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  the  whole  family  is  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Publisher’s  Desk.  I  am  a 
school  teacher  and  some  time  ago  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  Frontier  Press 
Co.,  500  Drexel  Building.  Philadelphia, 
stating  that  there  was  an  onening  for  live, 
wide-awake  teachers  in  their  public  ser¬ 
vice.  They  asked  if  I  could  consider  such 
a  position  during  the  Summer  months  for 
from  $65  to  $100  a  month,  according  to 
abilitv.  I  answered  their  letter,  saying 
that  I  would  need  to  know  concerning  the 
character  of  the  work  before  I  could  con¬ 
sider  the  position.  T  am  enclo.sing  the 
rer>ly  they  sent  in  response  to  my  letter 
asking  for  information.  Will  you  tell  me 
whether  the  Frontier  Press  Co.  is  a  relia¬ 
ble  firm,  and  whether  you  would  sanction 
an  honest  person’s  doing  work  for  them, 
about  which  they  are  quite  indefinite. 

New  Jersey.  E.  f.  p. 

Eliminating  the  camouflage  from  the 
Frontier  Press  Co.  letter  to  this  young 
woman,  the  employment  proposed  is  to 
canvass  for  books,  and  instead  of  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  $65  to  $100  iier  month,  the  re¬ 
muneration  received  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  books  sold.  This  is  what  the 
proposition  really  amounts  to. 

In  all  cases  where  shiinuents  of  goods 
are  delivered  in  good  order,  and  our  at¬ 
tention  not  called  to  the  damage  and  we 
are  not  given  the  privilege  of  inspection, 
we  deduct  from  the  original  amount  of 
the  eggs  shipped  3  per  cent. 

The  above  is  the  latest  ruling  of  the 
Adams  Express  Comi)any,  and  we  regaial 
it  as  an  attempt  to  avoid  payment  of  just 
claims.  Failing  to  carry  out  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  deduct  on  the  5  per  cent  basis, 
they  have  devised  another  plan.  There 
has  been  more  egg  breakage  in  the  last 
two  years  than  for  the  five  years  pre¬ 
vious,  and  more  delay  in  settling  claims, 
even  when  properly  verified.  For  the  time 
being  it  will  be  well  to  insist  that  the 
parties  to  whom  you  make  your  ship¬ 
ment  report  promptly  any  damage  to  the 
goods.  We  do  not  claim  that  damage 
should  not  be  reported  and  verified,  but 
past  experience  shows  that  it  ma.kes 
little  or  no  difference  to  the  express  com¬ 


pany  whether  it  is  proven  or  not.  for  the 
adjustments  are  not  made  when  they  have 
the  proof. 

Adams  Expre.ss  Company  advise  us 
they  are  forwarding  vouchers  direct  to 
shippers  for  many  of  the  claims  we  have 
filed  on  behalf  of  our  subscribers.  If 
vouchers  are  received,  plea.se  advise  us 
promptly.  It  is  immaterial  to  us  whether 
settlement  is  made  with  us  or  direct,  bill; 
we  do  not  want  any  delay.  We  have  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  claims  against  this  express 
company  alone,  and  we  want  to  get  them 
closed  out.  Make  a  note  to  advise  us  if 
checks  reach  you. 

Will  you  see  if  you  can  collect  an  ac¬ 
count  from  Geo.  Meyers,  842  Am.sterdam 
Ave.,  New’  York?  I  shipped  him  30  dozen 
eggs  at  52c  August  15,  1017,  and  cannot 
get  any  answer  from  him.  F.  E.  p. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Meyers  makes  no  attempt  to  settle 
this  account.  We  must,  therefore,  advise 
against  making  shipments  to  him. 

Please  let  me  know  if  the  Glijijier  Lawn 
IMower  (’o..  Dixon,  III.,  is  reliable,  and 
if  this  lawn  mow’er  gives  satisfaction. 

Pennsylvania.  R.  L.  s. 

We  accepted  advertisement  for  this 
lawn  mower  a  good  many  years  ago,  be¬ 
lieving  that  it  was  as  represented  and 
would  give  satisfaction.  Reports  we  re¬ 
ceived  from  those  who  iiurchased  the  lawn 
mower  indicated  that  the  machine  was 
not  practical,  and  the  company  at  that 
time  failed  to  make  good  their  guarantee 
for  the  machine.  We  therefore  could  not 
n'commeud  the  lawn  mower. 

I  saw'  w’here  you  had  collected  a  lot  of 
claims  for  subscribers.  I  have  a  claim 
for  one  car  of  hay  shipped  to  E.  Sawyer, 
Jr..  Sebago.  Me.  I  have  not  received 
payment ;  have  written  him  several  times 
without  reply.  Is  there  anything  you  can 
do  to  bring  this  party  around?  J.  L.  w. 

Maine. 

Mr.  Sawyer  had  the  use  of  hay  valued 
at  $174.56  since  January,  1916.  Prob¬ 
ably  he  w'ill  be  willing  to  have  others 
send  him  hay  in  the  same  way — it  is 
easy  money  for  him.  He  ignores  our  let¬ 
ters,  and  it  will  he  necessary  to  refer  it 
to  our  attorney.  Readers  wall  want  to 
keep  a  memorandum  of  hia  name  and 
methods. 

J.  E.  P.,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y.,  sent 
Quickedge  Sharpener  Co.,  Chicago,  an 
order  for  six  dozen  sharpeners  with 
check  $36.  Their  price  w'as  $3.60  more ; 
their  price  for  12  dozen  was  $72. 
They  sent  the  goods  with  bill  of  lading 
by  a  bank  demanding  the  $3.60.  J.  E.  P. 
declined  the  goods  and  asked  return  of 
his  money,  saying:  “You  could  decline 
my  order ;  you  couldn’t  change  it.”  They 
offered  the  other  half  gross  at  a  price  to 
make  the  two  six-dozens  $36  apiece.  J. 
E.  P.  declined,  repeating  request  for  re¬ 
turn  of  his  money.  They  then  yielded 
their  demand  for  the  $3.60  if  he  would 
take  the  goods.  J.  E.  P.  declined,  de¬ 
manding  return  of  his  money.  He  didn’t 
care  to  deal  with  them  on  any  terms. 
The  sharpener  seems  to  be  a  good  tool 
in  too-sbarp  hands.  One  price  is  a  virtue, 
but  it  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain. 

I  am  sending  you  some  papers  I  got 
from  the  Briudle  Hog  Farm,  Tyrone.  Pa.  j 
I  would  like  to  know'  what  you  think  of  j 
it.  W.  K.  S. 

Penns.vlvania. 

M'e  think  this  hog  scheme  is  a  very 
good  thing  to  leave  alone.  You  are  asked 
to  pay  $5  for  membership  in  the  Brindle 
Hog  Farm  Club,  and  then  you  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  hundred-pound  hog  for  $5. 
Very  alluring  offer!  It  must  be  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  name  of  the  promoter  of 
this  scheme  is  one  John  H.  Briudle,  lest 
someone  might  conclude  that  the  name 
indicated  the  color  of  the  hogs. 


Worms  in  Kitten 

I  have  a  kitten  that  doesn’t  eat  much 
and  is  very  poor.  I  know'  he  has  worms. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  him? 

New  York.  C.  li. 

A  kitten  in  that  condition  does  not  well 
stand  an.v  strong  medicine  for  destruction 
of  worms  and  may  die  at  any  time.  Try 
Castoria  first,  and  if  that  does  not  avail 
you  may  care  to  risk  giving  a  grain  dose 
of  santorium  and  tw’o  or  three  drops  of 
turpentine  in  a  little  milk  after  w'ith- 
holding  food  for  18  hours.  Follow’  in 
half  an  hour  w’ith  a  dose  of  Castor  oil  in 
milk.  A.  s.  A. 


Strength  and  Results 

Big  crops  come  from  well  prepared  seedbeds.  Perfect  disking  is 
what  does  it.  Use  specialized  tractor  tools  that  will  make  your 
tractor  give  the  biggest  and  best  results.  Plowed  ground  or  stubble — 
it  is  all  one  to  the  sturdy 


Tractor 
Disk  Harrows 


Once  over  is  enough — no  packing  from  the  tractor  wheels.  Because 
of  the  rigid  frame  it  thoroughly  pulverizes  and  levels  the  land.  Com¬ 
pare  the  work  of  the  rear  disks  with  those  of  any  other  type  and  see 
why  the  CUTAWAY  (Clark)  Tractor  Harrows  lead  in  popularity. 
They  have  made  good  not  only  at  tractor  demonstrations,  but  in 
actual  farm  use  under  the  most  difficult  conditions  for  a  dozen  years. 
Entirely  successful  on  work  in  every  section  of  the  country.  Two 
types,  light  and  hea’^.  Hitch  is  adjustable  to  fit  any  drawbar.  The 
draft  is  light  for  the  work  accomplished.  1 1 1  •  1 1 

They  are  built  of  special  steel,  extra  strong  to  stand  . 
hardest  tractor  strains.  Special  heavy  disks  of 
cutlery  steel  forged  sharp.  Sizes  for  every 
makeandsize  of  tractor — letourengineera^^^^ 
adviseyou.  Sendfor  complete  catalog 
and  free  book  “The  Soil  and  Its 
Tillage’’  for  helpful  facts. 

Ask  us  for  name  of  nearest 
dealer  who  sells  f^enuine 
Cutaway  Tillage  Tools. 

The 

Cutaway 
Harrow  Co. 

662  Main  St. 

Higganum,  Conn. 

Maher  of  the  | 

original  CLARK 
Disk  Harrows 
and  Plows 


Low  Speed  Oil  1711  I  ET  O 

Light  Running  ^91  ■  I  LiLaEiVm^^  Less  Power 


Our 


68th 


Year 


THE  E. 


Whatever  your  requirements  are  we  have  3  size  to  suit,  4  H.  P. 
and  Larger. 

We  can  show  you  The  Ross  will  operate 
with  Less  Power  and  Less  Speed  and  still 
produce  Larger  Capacity.  Our  selling 
plans  make  this  possible. 

No  Limit  to  our  Guarantee  because  there  is  No 
Limit  to  the  ability  of  The  Ross.  Write  your  own 
guarantee  it  you  please. 

Buy  now,  Cost  you  Less.  You  can  have  the  ma¬ 
chine  any  time  without  Cash  investment  in  full 
prior  to  Silo  Flillng  Time. 

W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  113,  Springfield,  Ohio.  N  Years'  Experience 

Machinery  and  Repairs  carried  at  convenient  points 


Unadilla  Silos 
Towers  of  Strength 

Built  to  endure,  they  .ire  air-tight,  frost 
resisting  and  storm  defying.  Base  and 
top  aiieliors  of  steel  cable  liold  the  Silo 
erect,  steady  and  secure  on  its  founda¬ 
tion.  Hoops  are  tightened  in  front  wliere 
the  Unadilla  ladder  is  always  safe  and 
ready.  Door  frame  can  be  adjusted  to 
make  air-tight  contact  witli  tho  doors. 
That’s  wliy  Unadilla  Silage  is  good  to  the 
last  forkful— from  top  to  bottom,  from 
center  to  outer  circumference.  Before 
you  buy,  get  a  Unadilla  Catalog — It’s 
Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

UNADILLA 
SILO  CO.  1-^ . 

Box  C  I 

Unadilla.  N.  Y. 

or  r - 

Des  Moines.  la 


SILOS 


SAVE  MONEY 
by  buying  NOW. 

I.viinl)er  is  hard  to  get  and  price  is 
climbing  higlier.  Liberal  enHh 
aiiii  early  sulpment  discouiitM. 
Take  no  chances  on  late  del¬ 
iveries  this  year.  A  Globe 
Silo  Isyourbestbetthisyear. 
Adjustable  door-fi-ame  with 
ladder  combined.  6-foot 
extension  Roof  makes  com¬ 
plete  silo  with  loss  expense. 
Window  free. 

Buy  Now— Ship  Now— Pay 
Now — Save  Now — Write  Now. 


GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  2-12  Willow  St.,  Sidney,  N.Y. 


A  good-looking,  tlght-flttinff 
and  convenient  siio  that  can’t 
,  blow  over  is  what  you  get  when 
you  buy  a 

Green  Mountmn 

SILO 

Creosoted  staves,  safe  -  like 
doors,  extra  heavy  hoops  and 
scientific  guy-wire  anchorage 
make  the  perfect  silo.  Wrtte 
for  folder.  Have  by  buyino 
early. 

Thi  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MF6.C0. 
338  West  Sl.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Pont  blame  youi*  Cows- 
Get  this  Book'Its  Free 


It  shows  the  way  to  make 
more  money  on  your  cows. 
Written  by  authorities  on 
dairy  feeding.  Tells 
why  the  famous 

HARDER 
SILOS 

ftre  used 
Govt,  and 
of  successful 
tneiL  Write 
and  get  this 

able  lKX>k. 

Harder  Mfg.  Co.. 


Box  T1  Cobleshill,N.ir. 


LABEUl 

. . . 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.H.  J>ANA,74  Main  St., West  Lebanon,  N.H 


nGHTNIIiGllt)^^| 

12cE*'^  99%  pure  copper  1 

Directtoyou,nomid<Ueman  ■ 

It  goods  when  received  are  not  satisfact^iy  H 
return  to  os,  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways.  9 
Full  instructions  with  each  order.  Write  ua«  fl 

Intemational  Lightning  Rod  Co.  ■ 

DecLR  SOUTH  BENO,  UTD.  M 


[E  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  .*. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  MAY  4,  1918 
FARM  TOPICS 

A  Talk  About  Level  Culture . 641 

The  Effect  of  the  “Money  Crop” .  641 

Phosphate  for  Indiana  Soils . 642 

Soil  Analysis  .  642 

Quantity  of  Beans  for  Seedingr .  642 

The  Farmer  of  Fifty  Years .  643 

Culture  of  Yellow  Eye  Beans .  643 

The  1918  Cabbage  Bed .  645 

Soy  Beans  in  Silage  Corn .  647 

Silo  in  Barn .  647 

Mountain  Farmers  .  647 

The  Farmer  and  Daylight  Saving .  651 

The  Wheat  Outlook .  651 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 
Shoddy  and  the  Future  of  the  Sheep  Indus- 

„  try  . 639,  640 

The  Country  Milk  Co .  651 

May  Milk  Prices .  651 

Mutual  McDermott  Co .  651 

Essex  Swine  . '  ’  .  654 

Hogs  and  Dishwater .  654 

Caring  for  Surplus  Meat  Stock .  654 

Toughening  the  Shoulder .  654 

Hemorrhagic  Septicemia  .  654 

Fungus  Haematoides  .  654 

Megrims  . [  .  '  654 

Milk  and  Farm  News .  656 

Boarding  a  Heifer . 658 

Slicing  Down  a  Haystack .  658 

Pasture  for  the  Pigs .  658 

Sharp  Teeth  in  Pigs .  658 

Tankage  for  Swine .  658 

Fits  .  g59 

Thriftless  Pigs  . 660 

THE  HENYARD 

Wandering  Hens  in  Connecticut .  647 

How  I  Raise  Turkeys .  659 

Egg-laying  Contest  . ]  . .  ' .  660 

Fowls  Picking  One  Another . 660,  661 

Lighting  the  Henhouse .  661 

Growing  and  Laying  Ration . .  .  '  661 

Substitutes  for  Bran .  661 

White  Diarrhoea  . ]  661 


•Mi.s.s., 

\.  Y. 
Mnv 


0.  7.  S — llolsteins. 
by  C.  W.  Ellis, 


West  Point, 
•Tr.,  Cortland, 

Second  East- 


Eirmingham, 
Stock  &  Pedi- 


14,  lo — TTolsteins. 

I'l'ti  Kreoders’  sale,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  by 
Liverpool  Live  Stock  &  Pedigi'oe  Co., 
Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

^  May  10,  17 — Ilolsteins. 

X.  Y..  by  Liverpool  Live 
gree  Co..  Liverpool.  N.  Y". 

May  IS — Ilolsteins.  ^Sydney,  N.  Y.. 
by  the  Tri-Co.  Holstein  Breedt'rs’  Asso.. 
L.  E.  Hisley,  secretary. 

May  22 — Ilolsteins.  (birlisle.  Pa.,  bv 
Cumberland  ('o.  Breeders. 

May  28 — .Terseys.  Brattleboro,  Vt..  bv 
Pure  Bred  Live  Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brat- 
tleboi'o.  Vt. 

Ma.v  28,  29,  .20 — Ilolsteins 
Farms.  Elma  Center.  X.  Y. 

May  .20  —  .Terseys.  Linden 
Coopersbnrg.  Pa. 

•May  20,  .21 — Ilolsteins.  Hudson  Val- 
le.v  Sales  Co..  INIechanicsville.  X.  Y. 

.Tune  1 — .Terseys.  Hood  F.-irm.  Lowell. 
Mass. 

.Tune  4.  0— I  Inlsteins.  Brattleboro.  Vt., 
by  Purebred  Live'  Stock  Sales  Co..  Brat- 
tb'boro.  T't. 

•Tune  11.  12 — .V,\  rshires.  Xew  England 
.Ayrshire  Club.  Charter  Oak  P.irk.  Ilart- 
foi-d.  Conn. 


M  ANTED — .Single  man  on  ifairy  f.ann,  good 
milker;  Xew  Jersej';  within  40  miles  of  Xew 
lork;  mild  winters.  Wages  $40  and  board. 
ADV  ERTISER  Xo.  4083,  care  Rural  Xew-Yorker. 


V  ANTED — Man  and  wife  for  dairy  and  general 
farm  work;  wife  to  help  in  housekeeping;  New 
.Tersey,  within  40  miles  of  Xew  York;  wages  $65 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  4082,  care  Rural 
Xew-Yorker. 


WAXTED — A  herdsman  to  care  for  a  herd  of 
purebred  Guernseys  numbering  50  head;  a 
steady  position  for  a  man  that  is  interested  in 
cattle;  this  proposition  is  open  only  to  single 
men.  Write,  giving  experience  and  wages 
wanted,  to  ELLIS  F'.  CLARK,  .Supt.  -Mount  Fair 
Farm,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


W 


Pine  Crove 


Crove. 


'The 


Books  Worth  Buying 
Giirden  Rule  Rook, 


,  2.00 
.$1.50 


HORTICULTURE 
of  Peach  Scab  by  Dusting — 


The  Control 

Part  II.  . . 640 

Cross-bred  Squashes  .  645 

Dahlia,  the  Farm  Flower...... . 646 

Growing  Gladioli  _ ; . .  .• . 646 

Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden.... .  649 

WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day . . .  652 

A  Farm  Housewife  and  Her  Live  Stock....  652 
The  Rural  Patterns . . .  652 


Fit  nil  and 
Railoy  .  .  . 

The  XursWy  Rook.  Railcy 

Pruning  Manual,  Railey.' .  2  00 

P.iish  Fruit,  Card .  I'yr, 

Swine  in  -Vinerica.  Coburn .  2.i~)0 

Tile  R.ook  of  .Vlfalfa,  Coburn .  2  00 

Common  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals 

Craig .  1  jr; 

Manual  of  Th-uit  In.seets,  Crosby  & 
NIingerlaud 


fVXTED — Man  and  wife  on  gentleman’s  coun¬ 
try  home;  man  to  do  general  farm  work  around 
place;  one  horse,  cow,  some  poultry;  woman  to 
do  general  housework,  family  of  3;  extra  good 
aceommodations;  state  salary  expected  .and  ref¬ 
erences.  1>.  E.  WOODWARD,  Waldorf 
-Vlbany,  N.  Y. 


Bldg., 


.V  THOROUGHLY  reliable  single  man  to  take 

E.  M. 

(  HAll  H-I.D,  Bungay,  Seymour,  Conn. 


W  .VXTED — Man  outside  the  draft  as  assistant  on 
small  poultry  and  general  farm;  good  home 
tor  a  fellow  who  is  willing  and  faitlifnl;  no  pro- 
irernian  need  applj-;  stale  wages  expected  and 
enclose  photo  in  first  letter.  BURR  HOLLISTER, 
n  asliington.  Conn. 


I’roductive  Swine  Ilusbandrv,  Day 
Poultry  ■  Breeding  &  Manager 


iuagement, 
Fletcher.  . 


2.00 

1.75 


1.00 

1.75 

1.75 

.00 


.652, 


652 

653 
653 
653 
653 
653 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops! . 

Swedish  Steak  .....' . 

Ice  Cream  Cake;  Sponge  Cake.. 

Canned  Strawberries;  Pop  Corn 

Date  Recipes’  . . . 

Embroidery  Designs  . 

Two  Liberty  Cakes . ! ! ! . !  L  ! . !  Y  . .  .  653 

Canning  Experience  . . ..'.!!!!  662 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Raising  Shiners  for  Bait .  640 

Making  Sugar  Beet  Syrup  at  Home .  640 

Letter  from  the  Northwest .  644 

Country-Wide  Markets  .  .  644 

Events  of  the  Week . 646 

Drying  Com  Under  Glass .  647 

Linseed  Oil  as  Liniment .  647 

Editorial  . 650 

The  Song  Bird  and  the  Cat . 654 

Buffalo  Markets  . . .  .  .  ’  661 

Publisher’s  Desk  ... . 662 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Hay  in  mo\y,  .$12  and  ,$13  ton;  cows, 
•$70  to  .$100;  (lress(!d-bcof,  l.’Ic  Ib. ;  dressed 
veal,  20c  lb. ;  dressed  pork,  23c  lb.  Eggs, 
3;‘)c  do5i. ;  potatoes.  OOc  bu.  Milk, 
per  cwt. ;  butter,  ;10c  per  lb.  The 


to  produce  the  :ibov((  costs  from 
per  Ib. 

Delaware  Co..  X.  Y. 


,$2.50 
grain 
to  4c 

J. 


Dryden 

Strawberry  Growing 
I'roductive  IIor.se  Husbandry,  Gay 

ManuaHof.  Weeds,  Georgia . ’. 

The  Potato.  Gilbert .  i ',->() 

-'lanualof  Farm  -Xnimals,  llarpor,...  ”.oo 

Feeds  &  Feedings,  Henry .  2^50 

Insects  I ifiiirious  to  Household,  Her¬ 
rick  . 

Irrigation  &  Drainage,  King . 

Productive  Poultry  Hushandr.y,  Lewis. 

Soil  Management,  Lyon  &  Fip'pin . 

-•  Diseases'of  -Vniinals,  Mayo . 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  -Maynard... 
Productive  Farm  Crops,  Montgomery. 

Injurious  Imsects,  O’Kane . .' . 

Questions  and  .Vnswers  on  Putter- 

making,  Puhlow  &  Troy . 

Questions  and  -Vhswers  on  Milk  Test¬ 
ing,  Puhlow  &  Troy . 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  -Vnimals, 

Plumb  .  2.00 

I’roductive  Pee-Keepintf,  Pellett.  l  ’7r> 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears .  1.7.5 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking...  2.00 

'I'oniato  Culture,  Tracy . 00 

Farni  Manures,  Thorne .  l],50 

-Melon  Culture,  Troop .  ,00 

Peas  and  Pea  Culture,  Severv .  .»!() 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke .  2.50 

Fertilizers, -.Voorhees  . i.r,o 

Forage  Crops,  Voorhees . ’  Lr,0 

Productive  Dairying,  Washburn .  1.75 

Farm  Management,  Warren .  1.75 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Watts .  1-75 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.00 

American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh....  LOO 

Sheep  in  America,  Wing .  I.OO 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yokker, 
3,33  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


tv  AX  TED — Two  good,  sober  men.  draft  exempt- 
one  for  driving  tractor  engines,  steam  and 
gasoline,  and  ono  familiar  with  growing  lettuce 
and  cauliflower  and  other  fanev  vegetables  on 
muck  lamp  state  age,  nationality,  wages  re- 
iiuired,  with  board.  Reply  to  ADVERTISER 
40(;!i,  caro  Rural  Xew-Yorker. 


V\  .VX'I'ED — Cook  and  also  housemaid  for  faniilv 
of  five;  good  wages;  family  go  to  seaeoast  iii 
.Summer;  refereneos  required'.  .MRS.  WILI  I  VM 
B.  WOOD,  Hudson,  X.  Y.  nu-i.i.v.M 


Situations  Wanteci 


1.75 

1.75 

2.00 

1.00 

1.75 

1.00 

1.75 

2.00 

1.00 

.00 


POSITION  wanted  by  a  tboronglily  proficient 
general  farm  and  jirivate  Restate  manager ’of 
proven  ability  and  exceptional  record;  present 
liosition  includes  successful  management  of  one 
of  the  most  extensive  uiul  iiroininent  private 
estates  in  the  East;  well  qualified  in  eonstruc- 
tion,  improvements,  reclamation  of  soil  and 
animals.  WILLAltD  niOST,  Claveraok,  N,  X, 

^  middleaged  woman.  .Vddress 

ADV  I-RTISER  4077,  caro  Rural  New-Yorker. 

F-VRMER,  29  years,  wau.t,s  position  on  jirivate 
or  big  place;  long  experience  with  macliinerv 
and  tractors;  good  references.  G.  M.,  104  East 
St.,  New  York. 


88tli 


MAN,  31,  subject  to  military  duty,  anxious  to 

ser\e  his  countr.v,  seeks  eiiijiloynient  on  .a 
near  New  York  City.  No  exjierieiice, 
11Q  Of  '"oderate.  HAROLD  FRANK.  .541  W. 
113  Street,  Xew  York  City. 


farm 

salary 


PO.SITION  WAXTED  BY  (’ARPEXq’E  It— All¬ 

round  mechanic;  iinderstauds  fariniiig;  own 
toof.s;  -\mericaii,  married,  ono  small  child;  tem¬ 
perate  and  reliable;  first-class  references-  state 
wages,  ^loin-s,  etc.  WALTER  SHERWOOD,  Dnii- 


POULTRY-M.\X  W.\XTS  POSITION— Six  years’ 
roforonce  Irom  last  employer  and  others;  un¬ 
derstand  all  branches  of  poultry  work;  eon- 
genial  snrroiindiiigs  prefer.able  to  large  wages 
YoiZlT  4078,  care  Rural  Xewl 


HLRD.s.MAN,  middle  aged,  single,  life  exjierlenco 
m  feeding  breeding  and  calf-raising,  milking, 
etc.,  fiest  reference,  wislies  steady  posifion;  state 
wages.  ADVERTLSER  4079,  care  Rural  Xew^ 
Yorker. 


per  bii. ;  eggs,  36c;  hay, 


Potatoe.s,  $1 

.$22;  rye  straw,  $18.  Halves,  15c  per  lb.! 
hve_  weight;  cows,  $90  to  $125.  Milk, 
$2..>0  per  1(X)  lbs.  at  creiuuery.  Xot  much 
grain  .sold  and  very  little  butter.  i<’.  n. 

Dutchess  Co.,  X’.  Y. 

.Standard  middlings,  $2.65  per  cwt. ; 
flour  middlings,  .$3  per  cwt.;  oats,  $2.85 
for  2  bu. ;  flour,  per  bag,  241/^  lbs.,  $1.75  ; 
stock  cows,  $80  to  $125;  calves,  15c  per 
lb. ;  horses  $50  to  $300  each ;  young  pigs, 
si.x  weeks  old  $10  per  jiair.  r.  n 

Ulster  Co.,  X.  Y. 

The  farmers  here  are  getting  38c  for 
eggs;  white  potatoes,  50c  for  %-bu.  bas¬ 
ket;  sweet  potatoe.s,  $1.40  to  $1.50  per 
hiisket,  as  per  quality,  although  a  few 
weeks  ago  sweets  .sold  low  iu  the  market. 

I  he  early  sowings  of  rye  are  looking  well 
here.  _  Truck  crops  are  showing  up  well. 
This  is  a  fruit  section  ;  many  acres  are 
devoted  to  the  growing  of  small  fruits  and 
there  are  many  acres  of  peach  orchards, 
several  fine  apple  orchards  and  some  few 
))ears.  These  orchards  are  looking  very 
Well,  and  prospects  for  good  crops  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  but  it  is  too  early  to  feel  sure. 
Vyhile  the  peach  trees  are  not  so  full  of 
bloom  as  last  year,  there  is  enough  for 
piofitable  ci*ops.  Many  late  tomatoes 
are  grown  here  for  the  canning  factory, 
which  is  located  at  Winslow  ;  the  owner 
of  this  plant  is  offering  the  growers  $25 
per  ton  ;  $,30  per  ton  is  being  paid  at 
some  places  and  the  growers  here  think 
they  ought  to  have  $.30  also  and  are  hold¬ 
ing  out  firmly  for  the  $30.  Farmers  here 
are  tortnnate  in  having  canning  factories 
close  at  Imiu..  A  fine  plant  is  going  up 
here  that  will  or  ought  to  be  a  good  thing 
tor  oiu-  neighborhood  ;  it  is  being  built  by 
Hamilton  &  Hansell,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
this  plant  will  be  a  large  one.  The 
n.sual  acreage  will  be  plantevl  to  the 
various  crops  grown  here,  regardless  of 
scarcity  of  help.  The  farmers  here  are 
tn  patriotic  and  are  subscribing  to 

the  Third  Liberty  loan  royally.  This 
means  victory  for  our  home  laud  and  the 
perpetuation  of  tho.se  institutions  which 
leml  to  make  life  worth  while.  b  b 
Camden  Co.,  X.  ,1. 


CULL  BEANS 


clay. 


21  to  26%  protein.  Free  from  stones  and 
Prices  delivered,  bags  included. 

NEW  YORK  POINTS .  «55,00  Ton 

NEW  JERSEY  POINTS  .  55.00 

PENNSYLVANIA  POINTS  .  50.00 

NEW  ENGLAND  POINTS .  50.00 

A  great  feed  for  sheep,  hogs  or  cattle.  Order  today. 
Stocks  limited. 

GOODELLS  ELEVATOR  CO..  PORT  HURON.  MICH. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
men,  mostly  without  far  in  i  n  g 
experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady,  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank. Ours  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


If  in  Need  of  Farm  or  Garden  Help 

of  any  description,  write  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Hessels,  Secre 
tbeAgncultuialaiKl  Industrial  Labor  Relief 
ll-J15ioadway,NewYork.  All  services  rendered  free 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Thf/Rate“wni‘ho  it  known  here, 

inia  uatL  will  be  5  Cento  a  word,  payable  in  advance  Thu 
name  and  address  must  be  countedas  part  of  the  advertmo- 
N.®.  diaplay  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products  Hein 
fv.'il  Wanted  admitted,  for  subscribers  only 

Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announcements 
I’nnitry.  Eggs  and  other  li“  stock  advor- 
xf'  proper  headings  on  other  pages 

ttis^coTumn!”"^^'^^  advertisements  will  not  bo  accepted  for 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WfV.NlLD — Working  foreman  for  genera!  farm: 

single;  good  milker;  steady  po.sitioii;  state 
age,  referenee.  and  salary  expected  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  1<ARM  MANAGER,  Retreat,  I’a. 

WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm;  use  milk¬ 

ing  machine;  little  hand  milking;  wages  $40 
per  month  and  board;  year-around  job  for  right 

references.  AD- 

VERllSLR  407o,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

"  Two  herdsmen  for  a  herd 

of  bO  cows;  must  produce  A1  grade  milk  with 
DeJ-aval  milking  machines;  no  other  work,  but 
stables  and  cows  must  be  kept  clean  and  fed  for 
*!«'’cing.  FAIROAKS  EAR-M, 
I .  O.  Box  103,  I  rovidence,  R.  I. 


lOULfRYM.VX — Unmarried  young  man  desires 

position  as  working  manager  of  poultry  farm; 
live  years’  experience;  Goniell  training;  familiar 
with  all  mod'ern  inethod.s  of  management  and 
hreeding  for  egg  proilncUon;  best  of  references; 
draft  exeinpteil,  ADVERTISER  4072,  care  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker. 


SHEEPMAN  would'  like 
or  will  establish  sucli 
.viring  and  ajiiirecial  ing 
first-clas.s  proposition 


to  manage  slieeji  ram-h, 
a  farm  for  any  ono  de- 
coinjmtent  service;  only 
consi(h“red;  referenee. 


ADVERTISER  4081,  care  Rural  -New-Yorker. 


E-NPERIENCED  FAR.M  MANAGER  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm  wliere  comjietent,  hone.st  manage- 
inenl  will  be  aiijUM-ciated ;  Ihorouglily  exjierienced 
in  tile  care  of  slieej),  also  cows,  swine  and  jioul- 
Iry;  wife  first-class  butter-maker;  best  of  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISElt  4080,  care  Rural  New- 
1  orker. 


AGRIGI’LtuRIST.  graduate  of  Ooniell,  experi¬ 
enced  111  most  branches  of  fanning  and  iu  es¬ 
tate  numugenient,  desires  manager’s  position  on 
a  jilace  where  business  sinu'ess  rather  than  per¬ 
sonal  servi.-e  is  sought;  highest  references:  two 
claldrcn;  will  hoard  no  licl]);  u])ou  Soptenihor  1 
or  later.  .VDVEKTISER  4074,  care  Rural  New- 
1  orker. 


years,  inunied,  graduate  of  a 
Netherland  Agricultural  High  School,  with 
many  years  of  experience  as  a  farm  manager 
and^  ,is  a  gardener,  looks  for  a  jiositioii  as  su- 
jierintendent  or  working  munager  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate  or  large  farm;  tirst-clas.s  refer¬ 
ences.  Write  to  .MR.  M.  HESSELS  \gri- 
i-nlturai  and  ludnslrial  Labor  Relief  ll'>3 

Broadway,  New  York. 


NOTICE— To  Those  Interested  in  Poultry  and 
Dairy  I'amiing;  Bocanse  of  ad'ded  business  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  the  jirosent  owner  must  dispose 
of  his  farm  in  Southern  New  England.  This  has 
been  developed  under  his  personal  supervision  to 
a  jioint  where  the  proceeds  from  poultry  and 
dairy  products  are  now  running  at  .$4,2(X)  per 
year.  From  this  point  revenue  can  be  increased 
M%  to  100%  by  extension  of  either  or  both 
lines.  Present  poultry  capacity,  1,000  hens 
Valuable  goodwill,  built  up  through  8  years  of 
advertising  and  sale  of  hatching  eggs  froin 
yards  trap-nested,  high-egg  yielding  and 

prize-winning  birds.  Present  dairy  c-ajiacity  15 
bead.  Eight  cents  a  quart  being  paid  for  milk 
at  the  d'oor.  This  l;i2-acre  projierty,  halt  of 
which  Is  corn  and  potato  land,  lies  on  a  high, 
soutlieast  slope,  with  nninterruptwl  10-miIe 
view,  including  a  lake  and  range  of  hills.  Never- 
failing  gravity  spring  water  system;  two  brooks 
— one  through  pasture  and  the  other  through 
poultry  yards;  75  apple  and  plum  trees.  Bun¬ 
galow  sites  might  be  sold  off  without detriment 
to  the  remainder.  Branch  of  Boston  &  Albany 
R.  R.  station  at  foot  of  farm.  Markets,  churches 
and  schools  near  at  hand.  Buildings  could  not 
be  duplicated  for  $14,000.  These  include  a  good 
J-rooni  liouse,  barn,  modern  henneries  with  ce¬ 
ment  foundations,  and'  a  100-ton  silo,  all  iu 
splendid  repair.  Machinery  and  tools,  alp  mod¬ 
ern,  inventory  at  over  $1,500.  Cows  and  horses 
alone  would  sell  for  more  than  .$2,000.  Scientific 
arrangomont  lias  eliminated  the  labor  jiroldem' 
Ready  for  you  to  step  right  on  to  without  laving 
out  a  cent  beyond  purchase  price.  'I'lie  above 
including  everything,  which  must  be  insiieeted  to 
have  its  soundness  as  an  investment  apjireeiated 
IS  being  offered  for  $13,000.  'I’erms  if  desired! 
AdV  ress  G.  W.  PIKE,  P.  <).  Bo.x  1411,  Sju-ing: 
held,  .Mass.  ‘ 


FOR  S.\LH — 300  acres  on  beautiful  Seneea,  Lake 
line  hniestone  region  of  Western  Cenlnil  -New 
iiTk:  ..()  acres  best  hearing  orchard;  tine  Col¬ 
onial  house:  several  other  houses;  modern  dairv 
harn:  land  smooth  and  drained;  six  miles  I'o 
Geneva:  one  mile  to  station;  .annual 
000;  lu'iee,  .$45,000;  $10,000  cash; 

R.  S.  POWELL,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


sales,  $15,- 
hahince  5%. 


W.VNTED— House  from  May  to  October  9-io 
rooms,  widiiii  50  miles  New  York:  imist  be 
located  iu  bealtliy  neighborhood'  and  eonvenient 
Ironi  railroad  si  a  tion  or  Hudson  River  boat-  re¬ 
plies  must  give  full  information  reganling  size 
iniiirovements,  liow  to  get  there  from  New  York’ 
photograph  of  house.  AIl- 
V  EKII.SER  40(0,  caro  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COM.MERCIALLY  profitable  35-acro  fruit  farm 
lor  sale:  complete  succession  from  .Tune  to 
November:  in  first-class  horticultural  condition; 
Colonial  liouse,  eleven  rooms;  amjile  outbuild¬ 
ings;  two  miles  from  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  on  State 
road,  overlooking  the  river.  Call  on  or  address 
WM.  McGANN,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Star  Route. 


I' OR  SALE  OR  RENT — Ten-acre  farm,  thirty 
miles  from  New  York.  For  Sale — House  and 
IVs  acres  of  land.  20  miles  from  New  York- 
also  iH-.hcre  lot.  For  particulars,  address  .1  r’ 
SPURRIER,  521  Prosjiect  Ave.,  Bethlehem,  Pa! 


I  OR  SAI.E — 1,55  acres;  house,  barn;  8.50  fruit 
trees:  team  horses,  .Ter.sey  cow,  calf,  pigs, 
wagon,  plows,  tools,  jiotatoes,  for  $7,000;  first 
payment.  .$2,500.  ADVERTISER  4008,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BE.yrTIFUL  STONE  COTTAGE  and  25  acres 
suited  to  bees,  jioultry,  fruit,  near  Amherst, 
Ma.ssuelmsetts;  price  $1,700,  part  mortgage, 
•Vdu'ress  R.  G.  DAYTON,  Danbury,  Conn. 


GOOD  MILKER,  willi  small  investment,  share 
pi'olits  and  sa  lary,  inodoni  Jersey  farm;  Phila¬ 
delphia.  ADVERTISER  4073,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


WILL  PERSONS  WITH  -MONEY  who  would  be 
interested  in  a  sheep  ranch,  address  WARREN 
BATES,  Cayuta,  N.  Y.,  .Schuyler  Co.? 

F.YILM  of  100  acres,  at  Suiiside,  Greene  Co.,  N. 

y.;  40  acres  tlllahle;  halance  timber  and  jius- 
tiire;  100  young  pear  trees;  good  house,  barn 
wag<jn  house  and  other  buildings;  as  I  have 
another  farm  adjoining  tliis  one  of  100  acres! 
cannot  work  them  botli.  and  will  siicrilice  above 
one  to  (jiiick  buyer  for  $1,000.  R.VLPH  Itl'- 
LAND,  .Suiiside,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Poultry  farm  containing  15  acres 
one-foiirtli  mile  from  town  of  3,500  population. 
Yvitli  splendid  schools  and  churclies,  situated  oii 
Du  Pont  Boulevard;  farm  equijipod  as  follows: 
incubating  capacity,  9,000  eggs;  brooding  ca¬ 
pacity,  12.000  chicks;  laying  houses  for  4,000 
bens;  oOO  apple  trees;  large  bou.se 
11  rooms;  the  owners  are  engaged 
ness  and  cannot  give  this  the 
'I’HE  DEL.VWARE  EGG 


containing 
in  otlicr  busi- 
proper  attention. 
FAR.Yl,  Milford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE— I’oiiltry  lot;  about  1  acre:  house 

buildings.  Address  A1..M.\.  \  AX- 
WINKLE,  R  1,  Alleiiwood,  I’a. 


WAN  I  ED  Small  farm  or  country  lujnie,  ,5  to  ’’o 

acroS’  within  five  miles  of  New  York  Central 
or  New  Haven  R.  IL,  and  forty  miles  from  New 
loik  t.ity;  house  must  bo  iu  first-class  eoiidilion 
.and  not  exceeding  eight  rooms;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  .and  lowest  price  in  first  letter,  witli 
returned.  Address  J. 
VV-Vt.NLR,  1  ernbrook  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  y. 


B. 


ESTABLISHED  poultry  business,  well  adver- 

tised,  fully  equipped:  a  high-class  custom; 

1,500  hens;  brooding  capacity 
-..)00  chicUs;  incubator,  new,  0,000  eggs*  run- 
n  ng  water  system;  barns,  stables,  horse,  cow 
all  larming  implements;  motor  truck,  etc.;  now 
L  ?•  opportunity.  Address 

^D\  LRIISLK  30(9,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINIjLL  man  wishes  iiositiou  on  large  fruit 
runii  or  ('state;  e.xcellent  refen'iiccs.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4007,  caro  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YVAXTKD— I’ositioii  by  jiractiiail  duiryniau  or 
lierdsmaii;  single:  no  draft;  Swedish;  I  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  purebred  Jerseys:  good  milker 
and  lirst-elass  butter-maker:  A1  reference;  open 
lor  .May  1st;  prefer  private  place.  .VDVER- 
TISER  4055,  caro  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARD  FARM  FOR  SALE— A  fine,  all-round 

larm,  800  young  trees,  1,000  bbls.  a  y('ar,  good 
biiildings,  pleasantly  located.  Write  to  O.  A. 
BRY.VNT,  R.  p.  D.  2,  Livermore  Falls,  .Maine! 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — 0  tons  of  dough  scrap;  finest  feed 
for  pigs  on  niarkel:  juice  $20  per  ton  f.  o.  h. 
Whitestone,  L.  I.  REN.  REYER. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


W  anted — lO  acres,  5  in  good  bearing  vineyard 
in  the  grajie  bidt.  witli  fairly  good  buildings. 
E.  N.  GR.VY,  Route  3,  Knox,  I’a. 


FOR  SALE — Boarding  liouses  ami  farm:  i;i(: 
acres,  at  Freeliold.  Greene  Co.,  New  York; 
The  Oiikwood”;  1,800  feet  altitude;  best  mouii- 
taiii  view  of  (‘iitiia^  Catskill  range;  aeeomiiio- 
dating  (5  guests;  large  harn:  iee  house;  garage; 
other  oiitbuilil'ings.  j’or  j)arli(  ulars,  address 
owner,  E.  A.  BROOKS,  Freehold,  Greene  Co., 
York. 


New 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  2,35  acres;  100  acres  under 
cultivation;  balance  in  saw  timber;  5  miles  from 
Easton,  county  seat  of  Talbott  Co.,  -Maryland'; 
70  acres  growing  wlieat,  40  for  corn,  12  for 
tomatoes;  balance  sod:  fine  buildings;  good 
roads;  school,  church  and  cannery,-  '/,  mile.  W. 
S.  HOOVER,  owner,  Route  No.  2,  Easton,  Md. 


FOR  ,S-\r,E — Very  clioice 
jier  gallon,  (’.  O.  D. 
124,  Eloomville,  N.  Y. 


new  majile  syrup,  $2 
ERNEST  HELD,  Rox 


FOR  SAI.E — Eight  cais  extra  nice 
Iiress(‘d :  Long  Island  customers 
large  bales.  T.  S.  EGGLESTON 
Springs,  N.  Y. 


bay,  now 
jua'ferred : 
Saratoga 


I'HOU'E.ST  Vermont  maple  syrup  and  sugar,  di- 
rcct  from  the  best  cauips  to  customers;  uuiple 
s.vruj)  in  one-gal.  euns.  $1.85;  half  gal.  cans 
.loo  per  can;  niajile  sugar  in  2,  7  and'  13  lb  tins' 
2i)c  j)er  lb.  F.  o.  R.  Rupert,  Vt.  Remit  with 
order.  J.VY  T.  S-MI'I'H,  Rupert,  Vt. 


SALE — Two  new  'I'wo-way  John  Deere  Ridi-g 

firiee  $55  each;  bargain.  SUDLER 
BROTHERS,  Bridgeville,  Dela. 


FOR  SALE — Avery  Tractor,  5-10  II.I*. ;  sliglitly 
used:  perfect  order;  reasonable.  REUBEN  1*. 
ELY,  Hill.side  Farm,  New  Hope,  Pa. 

TRACTOR  FOR  SALE— Mogul  8-l(i,  used  oiilv 
one  week;  in  storage  for  year;  now  at  Rye'. 
N.  Y.  Ajiply  ADVERTISER  40t!5,  care  RuVal 
New-Yorker, 
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Hours 
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total  savings  for  six  months 


1  Th  I  N.  Y..  Ma 

I  Separator  Co 

9  Bloomfield,  N.  j. 

Gentlemen:  ' 

lias  revoIuUon^ed'^tf' 
y  and  agricultural  or.  ^  ‘^^P^city  and 

^  by  tlfe  nioSSrno?‘^\"^- 

e  of  machinery  that  I  know  ‘^an 

careful  investieafir.?  ^  T  '"o^^ern  me 

re  Milking  Machine  warthe"bi‘^ 

IS  of  all  other  ‘  best  suited 

lerewith  make  the  ^be 

ve  found  them  namelv ' 
vement  on  Jian'd  milk^n’o  f  ^'"P'''® 

received  is  concernt^'  ' 

s  labor  problem  In  rn-  that  it  s 

C'VS-  teats  and  udders 
"er  Shape  than  they  tefe 
-ount  has  remained  about  thr*" 

'y  With  hand  milking  T.  v, 

lade  longer  with  ri  ^  'e  lactation  pe 

-/.in.  «eV 

the  Empire  Miiir.V  sf  ®  operation  ev 
thglass  Farm  instef d^f  ^  ^e  ^^oome 

cnie  of  us  thought  it  wo^ld 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  joh: 


•-'vingstone, 

Superintendent 


Cent* 

Dollar* 

Partial  View  of  Strathglass  Farm 
and  Ayrshire  Herd 


'Ssn%d  In  6  Mmths 

iWi  An  EMPIRE 

Rsa^ The  Detailed  Record  Above[ 

Time  and  again  we  have  told  dairymen  of  the  positive  vioney-saving  value  of 
the  EMPIRE.  We  told  them  how  it  solves  labor  problems— how  it  enables 
)oys  and  girls  to  replace  men  at  milking— how  it  usually  increases  the  yield  of  the 

lerd.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  it— we’re  giving  you  facts— figures 
ust  as  they  were  kept  from  month  to  month  by  Mr.  John  Livingstone,  Superintendent  of  the 
lationally  famous  Strathglass  Farm,  home  of  one  of  America’s  leading  herds  of  Ayrshires. 


Read  the  figures  above.  Every  detail  is  given.  He 
has  placed  “all  the  cards  on  the  table.”  Note  the 
value  of  the  total  saving  in  time.  Then  look  at  the 
entire  cost  of  machine  upkeep  and  fuel  consump¬ 
tion.  See  the  cle::n  saving  here  alone  of  $311.30. 
But.  greater  still,  note  the  saving  of  the  snug  sum 
of  $540.00  by  eliminating  the  wages  of  two  men. 
Add  the  two  items  and  you  have  an  actual  saving 
of  $851.30  in  only  six  months — $1702.60  a  year. 
Think  of  it! 

These  are  facts,  mind  you,  not  fiction  or  guess¬ 
work.  A  clean  saving  of  almost  three  times  the 
cost  of  the  entire  outfit  (installed)  in  a  year’s 
time.  Can  you  imagine  a  more  profitable  invest¬ 
ment?  Can  you  beat  it? 

Now  read  Mr.  Livingstone’s  letter  at  the  right.  Note 
that  in  addition  to  the  saving  of  help,  the  EMPIRE 


increased  the  milk  yield,  improved  the  condition 
of  teats  and  udders  and  lengtliened  the  period  of 
lactation  of  the  entire  herd.  • 

How  can  any  dairyman,  having  10  cows,  ignore 
such  facts,  such  authentic  figures,  as  these?  How 
can  you  go  on  enduring  the  drudgery,  the  irk¬ 
some,  time-wasting  job  of  hand  milking  wlieu 
an  EMPIRE  outfit  is  all  that  stands  between 
you  and  greater  profits,  greater  freedom  and 
better  cows? 

We  recently  issued  a  new  Catalog  telling  all  about 
the  EMPIRE  —  the  recognized  standard  among 
milking  machines.  Describes  our  new  Super- 
Simple  Pulsator— the  pulsator  without  a  piston. 
Write  for  it.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  23  Also  ask 
for  name  of  nearest  dealer.  See  the  EMPIRE. 
Start  saving  now.  Delay  means  waste. 


Empire  Cream  Separator  Company,  Bloomfield,  N»  J 

Chicago,  HI.  Denver,  Colo.  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 

Also  manufacturers  of  EMPIRE  Cream  Separators,  Gasoline  Engines  and  Farm  Electric  Plants. 
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“A  City  Potato  Drive” 

The  Consumer’s  Price — The  Farmer’s  Share 

For  the  past  two  weeks  the  New  York  papers 
have  contained  eohunn  after  'coluinn  ahont  a 
’•drive”  to  Increase  the  consumption  of  potatoes. 
Tliis  seems  to  liave  been  orftanized  by  the  various 
food  commissions.  In  some  cases  we  were  told  that 
the  purpose  was  to  save  Avlieat  through 
an  increased  consumption  of  potatoes. 

Now  and  then  announcement  was  made 
that  the  purpo.se  Avas  partly  to  help 
farmers  dispose  of  their  big  stocks  of 
potatoes,  but  if  that  had  been  the  object 
this  “drive”  would  have  been  started  long 
ago — before  fai’iners  started  on  their 
Si)ring  Avork.  The  followiifg  statement 
taken  from  the  New  York  papers  ])rob- 
ably  gets  close  down  to  the  real  truth 
about  this  “drive” : 

'  Cyrus  C.  IMilltu-.  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Transportation  and  Distribution.'  and 
E.  I’.  Miller,  of  the  Potato  Division  of  the 
Food  Administration,  had  a  long  confer¬ 
ence  Avitli  100  produce  men,  who  make  a 
specialty  of  dealing  in  old  potatoes.  An 
agreement  was  reached  to  encourage  the 
movement  of  potatoes  from  the  farms  by 
urging  shippers  to  release  their  holdings. 

They  also  agreed  to  maintain  prices  suf- 
ciently  low  so  that  the  retailer  may  be 
able  to  sell  at  the  price  suggested  by  the 
board,  and  even  lower,  if  there  should  be  an 
unusual  ciuantity  arrive  daily. 

.Tust  how  you  are  going  to  encourage 
farmers  to  .ship  potatoes  by  a.ssuring 
them  that  the  price  Avill  be  cut  below 
the  cost  of  production  is  a  new  one — to(t 
much  for  us. 

THE  DRIVE.— At  any  rate,  it  .started, 
and  no  doubt  Ave  shall  soon  have  a  great 
volume  of  figures  to  show  how  much  the 
farmer  Avas  helped.  As  usual.  The  R. 

N.-Y.  Avill  let  others  eat  figures  if 
they  care  to.  We  prefer  to  eat  po¬ 
tatoes;  .so  Ave  Avent  right  out  ou  the 
street  and  bought  the  tubers  at 
stores  and  from  jieddlers’  Avagons  in 
just  such  sized  lots  as  the  majoi’ity 
of  city  people  do.  Then  Ave  got 
many  other  families  to  report  actual 
price.s.  so  that  Avhat  Ave  give  here  is 
based  on  a  large  number  of  actual 
imrchases.  We  also  kept  close  track 
of  tbe  arrivals  of  ])otatoes  in  this 
mai-ket  and  Avhere  they  came  from. 

IKJW  PEOPLE  BUY.— Very  few 
city  ])eople  Imy  a  barrel  or  bushel 
at  a  time.  A  few  families  Avho  come 
from  the  country  may  do  that,  but 
the  great  majority  buy  ])otatoes 
about  as  they  do  sugar — in  small 
lots.  Prol)ably  10  to  15  pounds  is 
the  usual  size  of  purchase.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  feAV  people 
have  good  storage  room  for  such 
food.  Then  they  get  in  the  habit  of 
letting  the  grocer  and  butcher  do  the  keeping  for 
them:  .some  people  eA’en  buy  potato  salad  or  cooked 
potato  in  order  to  avoid  the  bother  of  handling  raw 
potatoes.  Most  grocery  and  butcher  .stores  sell  po¬ 
tatoes.  and  some  of  the, stores  make  a  private  “driA'e” 
on  them  by  ottering  a  “measure”  at  a  low  jirice  in 
order  to  attract  trade.  As  a  rule,  the  storekeepers 
do  not  like  to  handle  this  bulky  and  perishable  crop. 
We  have  uow  hud  high  retail  pi-ices  for  potatoes 


for  two  sea.sons.  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
families  have  given  up  eating  them  largely,  and  Avill 
not  buy  freely  until  the  price  goes  down.  In  the 
lower  parts  of  the  city  a  great  trade  is  done  by 
peddlers.  They  buy  up  what  they  can  at  a  bargain, 
load  a  wagon  and  go  yelling  and  screaming  along 
the  Streets.  People  run  out  to  the  Avagon  to  buy, 
and  the  potatoes  are  sold  in  lo-pound  lots — deliA'ered 


Taken  from 
the  ‘‘'potato 


a  package  of  potatoes  bought  at  retail  in  New  York  Citg  during 
drive.”  Then  cost  cents  a  pound.  About  one-fifth  were  like  this. 


in  paper  bags.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  city  Avhere 
the  wealthier  people  liv(‘  and  where  the  great  apart¬ 
ment  hou.ses  are  located  these  peddlers  rarely  go.  but 
people  are  served  from  the  stores.  The  Avealthier 
people  do  not  eat  many  ]»otatoes.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  crop  is  consumed  by  the  i)oor  or  middle  classes. 
Then  we  must  remember  that  in  this  great  city  close 
to  2.000, (M)O  peoi)le.  or  nearly  four  times  the  entire 
population  of  the  .state  of  A'ermoiit,  eat  at  least  one 


meal  each  day  at  a  hotel  or  restaurant.  Thus  we 
must  consider  all  these  things  in  trying  to  learn 
Avhat  New  Yorkers  pay  for  potatoes.^ 

PRICES  AND  QUALITY.- During  this  “drive” 
the  jieddlers  sold  10  pounds  for  25  cents.  They  gave 
good  Aveight,  and  most  of  the  potatoes  Avere  fair 
quality — evidently  No.  1  and  No.  2  grades  mixed; 
They  probably  bought  most  of  these  potatoes  at  a 
little  over  90  cents  a  bushel.  The  stores 
in  the  loAver  part  of  the  cit.v  charge<l 
t'A/2  to  four  cents  a  pound.  Up  toAvn  in 
the  Avealthier  districts  the  ]»rice  ran  to 
five  or  e\’en  six  cents.  New  potatoes  re¬ 
tailed  at  eight  cents  ])er  pound.  During 
the  past  Winter  most  of  the  restaurants 
have  been  charging  10  cents  or  more  for 
potato  Avith  meat  orders.  During  this 
“drive”  some  of  them  served  ])otato 
free  and  charged  for  bread.  The  high- 
priced  restaurants  charged  fi’om  15  to  25 
cents  for  a  ymrtion  of  ytotato — about 
e(iual  to  one  fair-sized  tuber.  The  j)o- 
tatoes  shoAvn  here  (actual  photograph 
.showing  size  and  condition)  Avere  from 
a  lot  costing  four  cents  a  ]>ound,  or  $2.40 
l»er  bushel.  About  20  per  <'ent  of  the 
luircha.se  Avas  of  this  size.  It  Avas  evi¬ 
dently  a  mixed  lot,  both  grades  being 
put  together.  From  all  the  evidence  and 
after  figuring  niang  separate  purchases 
we  find  that  during  this  “drive”  Xcui 
York  people  paid  on  the.  average  1<'2 
cents  a  pound,  or  $2. Hi  per  bushel.  Mang 
of  them  paid  ‘more  than. 

THE  FARMER’S  SHARE.— Now  Iioav 
much  of  this  did  the  farmer  Avho  gi’CAv 
these  ])otatoes  j-eceivoV  We  dirl  no1  ac¬ 
cept  any  marlad  figures  in  s<!ekin:;  this 
an.swer.  We  found  Avhere  these  ])otatoes 
came  from,  and  then  Avent  to  actual 
farmers  right  at  th(?.se  points  and 
found  just  Avhat  tlu'.v  were  paid. 
I’his  work  Avas  doin'  by  farmers  Avho 
sold  the  potatoes  and  by  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  agents  Avho  Avent  carefully  over 
the  tigure.s.  In  parts  of  Michigan 
Avhere  some  of  these  yiotatoes 
started  the  farmers  rec<'ived  .‘>5 
cents  per  bushel.  In  Western  Noaa' 
York  prices  to  farmers  ran  from 
50  cents  a  bushel  to  $1.20  for  100 
pounds.  As  an  average  of  many  of 
these  actual  and  personal  reiiorts  Ave 
found  that  while  New  York  yieople 
Avere  paying  from  2V1>  to  live  cents  a 
pound,  or  a  low  average  of  cents, 
farmers  received  a  trifle  over  one 
cent,  or  about  0.”.  cents  a  bushel  on 
the  average.  .Us  a  rexuil  of  this 
“drive.”  therefore,  the  yew  York 
consumer  paid  $2.yj  on  the  average, 
while  of  that  amount  the  farmer 
averaged  03  cents.  B'c  make  that  a 
30-eent  dollar. 

THE  FACTS. — And  the  Avhole  truth  is  Avorsc  than 
that.  The  05  cents  to  the  farmer  represented  the 
No.  1  U.  S.  standard  grade.  The  No.  2  grade  brought 
only  about  half  of  this,  yet  on  oA-ery  .sample  Ave 
bought  it  Avas  evident  that  the  two  grades  had  been 
mixed  together  and  the  mixture  sold  for  the  i>rice 
of  No.  1 1  One  farmer  in  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y..  re¬ 
ports  : 

One  Avould  care  a  great  deal  less  about  the  Ioav  price 
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if  thoy  went  to  consumer  at  a  fair  margin,  but  last  Win¬ 
ter  buyers  were  paying  half  price  only  for  the  No.  2 
grade,  and  one  dealer  let  the  secret  out  that  he  cleared 
.$4<>2  above  all  expenses  on  one  car  of  potatoes  of 
ab^uit  (!00  bushels.  He  said  there  was  more  prolit  in 
the  No.  2  than  in  the  No.  1,  but  the  farmer  had  to  stand 
for  it. 

'J’bi.s  is  a.s  bad  as  selling  shoddy  for  “all-wool'’ 
•  goods,  oleo  for  butter  or  doctorf'd  molasses  for 
“niajde  syruj»."  It  is  worse,  bwause  it  is  robbery 
of  the  farrnei'  and  fraud  on  the  consumer.  And  we 
want  all  to  understand  that  every  hu.shel  of  these 
No.  1  i»otatoes.  netting  the  fanner  d.*!  cents,  cost  at 
lea.st  SO  cents  to  produce!  Most  of  them  cost  one 
<lollar  per  l)ushel.  A  few  more  “drives”  and  the 
farmer  will  be  driven  off  the  earth.  And  now  we 
Avant  some  one  to  tell  us  if  this  statement  of  a  .'10- 
cent  dollar  is  "incrdy  the  vain  repetition  of  an  eco¬ 
nomic  fallaciJe” 


“A' 


Renting  to  Anti-Robbers 

T.T.  renters  are  robbers,”  said  one  man  who 
had  rented  for  years.  Hut  this  man  failed 
to  apply  2)ractical  business  sense  in  r(*nting  his 
farm.  Over  in  Plngland  they  have  an  eflicient  way 
of  keeping  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  tenant  who 
rents  a  fai'in  there  must  take  care  of  the  manure. 
No  farmer  Avho  is  a  landowner  will  rent  his  land 
to  a  man  unless  he  is  sure  that  that  man  will  take 
as  good  caj'e  of  the  manure  as  it  is  possible  for  lam 
to  do.  It  i.s  a  law  in  1‘lngland  that  the  man  who  is 
moving  off'  a  f.'irm  shall  liave  comjKMisatlon  for  the 
manure  that  he  has  ai>idied  to  the  soil. 

In  this  coinitry  we  rent  a  farm  to  a  tenant  for 
a  year,  and  Ave  make  our  terms  with  that  renter, 
and  the  chances  an*  he  has  nothing  left  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  so  lie  is  made  a  thief  in  order 
to  make  a  success.  We  lire'  him  and  get  one  just  as 
had  01-  even  worse.  In  lOngland  they  figure  uji  the 
amount  of  manure  the  tenant  has  juit  on  the  farm 
ami  Avhen  he  moves,  which  is  not  often,  he  is  j»aid 
for  the  fm-tility  he  has  put  into  the  soil.  He  saves 
the  bills  of  all  his  feed  and  then  when  he  moA'es 
he  gets  his  money.  If  lie  has  fed  cottonseed  meal, 
the  fertility  would  be  high.  He  leaves  this  manure 
on  tlie  farm  and  receives  alsmt  $14  per  ton  for 
each  ton  fed. 

English  farm-owners  estimate  that  in  feeds  fed 
one-half  of  the  nitrogen  and  three-fourths  of  the 
phosrihoric  acid  .and  jiractically  all  of  the  potash 
will  be  found  in  the  manure,  and,  of  course,  it  goes 
into  the  land.  They  not  only  say  that  the  man 
Avho  feeds  cottonseed  meal  this  season  Avill  get 
pay,  but  if  he  has  fed  cottonseed  meal  last  year 
he  gets  some  pay  for  that  als<(.  He  gets  oiie-half 
of  the  first  yiair’s  value,  for  they  consider  that  the 
value  of  the  manure  Kliminflshes  about  one-half 
every  yeai'.  As  a  conseipiencis  English  land- 
owners  have  built  tip  a  soil,  and  the  Engli.-h  ten¬ 
ant  does  not  join  the  American  renter  in  his 
“Well,  I  won’t  leave  anything  here,  for  I  won't  be 
j*aid  for  it  and  it  will  not  do  me  any  good,”  but  the 
English  farmer  knows  that  if  he  builds  up  the 
fertility  of  the  farm  he  benefits  it,  and  that  he  Avill 
be  ])aid  for  it.  The  manure  lasts  for  years,  and 
the  tenants  stay  for  year.s.  e.aru-:  av.  page. 
New  York. 
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horsepower,  ami  give  the  saAv  a  longer  stroke.  Our 
saw  has  a  stroke  of  20  inches.  Twent.v'-four  or  20 
Avould  be  much  better,  but  Avould  take  more  power. 

To  build  the  outtit,  fiiAst  one  needs  a  short  piece  of 
shafting,  s;iy  two  feet  long,  AA’ith  a  heavy  pulley  on 
one  end  from  20  to  2b  inches  in  diameter,  acconling 
to  the  size  and  si»eed  of  your  engine  pulley,  and  a 
crank  on  the  ether  end.  The  length  of  the  crank 
should  be  one-half  the  length  of  stroke  the  saAv  is  to 
have.  A  i»itman  of  Avood  tAvo  inches  square  runs 
from  end  of  ci’ank  to  a  .stick  also  tAV’o  inches  square 
running  betAveen  guides  at  each  end.  and  the  stick 
Avhich  carries  the  saAv  is  fastened  to  this.  The  illus¬ 
tration,  P''ig.  .3.38  beloAA',  Avill  jtei'haits  make  this 
clear.  A  is  the  pitman,  H  is  the  stick  running  back 
and  forth  betAveen  the  guides,  and  C  is  stick  Avith 
saAv  fastened  at  one  end  and  the  other  end  hinged 
to  B  by  two  V-shaped  irons.  C  runs  betAvei'ii  tAvo 
iiju'ight  irons  Avhich  keeps  the  saAA’  from  sAA’a.A'ing 
AA'hen  not  cutting,  and  a  straj)  running  from  an  iron 
underneath  C  and  over  a  imlley  fastened  betAveeu 
the  toj)  of  the  U)»rights,  enables  the  oj.eni.ov  to 
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or  three  years  sooner  than  Nonvay  spruce.  The 
tree  is  more  desirable  for  such  uses  because  the 
h  aves  do  not  fall  so  readily  and  it  is  more  likely 
to  groAv  in  good  shape. 

In  New  York  we  can  get  trees  of  this  kind  from 
the  State  at  cost  for  planting  on  .such  land.  If 
M.  B.  can  get  them  from  nur.sery  at  a  cost  not 
more  than  .$0  to  .$8  a  thousand  for  four-year  trans¬ 
planted  trees  it  Avill  probabl.v  be  cheaper  than  he 
can  raise  them.  Planted  five  or  '.six  feet  apart  it 
Avill  take  1.200  to  1,700  iier  acre.  ’JAvo  men  should 
be  able  to  jdant  an  acre  or  more  in  a  day.  We  use 
a  .stiff  spade  in  planting.  One  man  goes  ahead 
and  opens  a  ci-ack  in  the  ground  Avith  the  spade. 
3  he  other  folloAvs  Avith  a  basket  of  trees,  puts  the 
roots  of  one  in  the  crack,  stamps  it  shut  Avith  his 
heel  and  goes  on.  If  properly  .done  this  gives  about 
as  good  results  as  the  mo.st  careful  ))lanting,  and 
is  much  quicker.  The  important  thing  to  remem¬ 
ber  in  planting  evergreims  is  to  keep  the  roots  from 
drying  out  at  all.  Very  little  drying  Avill  kill  the 
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raise  saAv  Avhen  a  cut  is  finished.  We  use  tAvo  small 
gear  Avheels  turning  on  a  piece  of  shafting  to  carry 
the  front  end  of  l<»g  and  a  AAajoden  roller  five  or  six 
inches  in  diameter  carries  the  othei-.  It  is  suri)ris- 
ing  hoAv  easily  the  largest  logs  can  be  moved  ahead 
on  this  arrangement.  Fig.  .339  shoAVs  the  comphded 
outfit. 

Wa.shington  ('o.,  N.  Y, 


Cultivating  the  Norway  Spruce 

IT  is  rather  doubtful  if  W.  B.  (page  408)  will 
be  satislieil  Avith  the  result  if  he  tries  .soAA’ing 
the  Xoi-Avay  sitnicc  seed  Avhere  he  Avants  the  trees 
to  groAv.  He  Avould  get  several  tijiies  as  many 
trees  from  the  ssune  number  of  jiounds  of  seed  by 
jilanting  them  in  a  nursery  bed  and  gi’oAving  them 
three  or  four  years  before  putting  them  in  his 
brush  lot.  During  the  first  year  they  should  be 
protected  by  some  .sort  of  partial  shade.  In  case 
one  )tlans  to  groAV  trees  year  after  yeai-  lath  screen.s 
can  be  made  and  placed  on  stakes  a  foot  or  more 
above  the  beds.  If  this  seems  too  much  expense 
stakes  six  or  more  feet  high  can  be  set  up  Avith 
cross  poles  to  hold  boughs  enough  to  make  soine 
shade.  After  the  first  season  the  young  trees  must 
be  ti-ansjdanted  to  the  roAvs  Avhere  they  are  to  groAV 


Homemade  Drag  Saw 

Fob  the  farmer  Avith  a  Avoodlot.  Avho  uses  Avood 
foi-  heat  and  cooking,  it  is  ditticult  to  conceive 
of  a  better  labor-.«aving  device  than  the  drag  saAV. 
With  one,  the  largest  logs  in  diameter,  and  as  long 
as  the.y  can  be  handh'd,  are  rapidl.A’  cut  into  stove 
lengths.  It  saA’es  the  lalairious  cross-cutting  and 
sjditting  to  get  the  avooiI  in  shape  for  the  buzz  SiiAA^ 
avoids  a  lot  of  heavy  lifting.  tak(*s  less  ]»oAA'er  to  run, 
and  is  le.ss  dangerous  to  Avork  around  than  the  cir¬ 
cular  .saAA*.  'The  iirobable  reason  for  its  limited  use 
i.s  the  fact  that  the  (daborate  machines  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  are  too  expensive  for  the  amount  of  Avork  the 
avei'age  farmer  has  for  them,  and  the  difficulty  inci¬ 
dent  to  moA’ing  them  from  one  farm,  to  another,  and 
the  time  used  in  setting  them  ipt.  Some  day  pei'hajts 
a  practical  machine  AA’ill  be  designed  Avithout  any 
uuneces.^ary  frills  and  at  a  mod(*i-ate  ])rice  So  fai' 
as  I  know  at  the  ju-esimt  time  there  is  none  on  tb<^ 
market  for  less  than  .8,30. 

Du  my  farm  is  one  made  by  myself  and  son  Avhich 
has  saAA-ed  all  the  Avood  used  in  the  fui'na'ce  aiid  cook- 
stoA't!  foi’  .•  ix  y(?ars  and  is  ajijiarimcl.v  good  for  a 
iiietime.  It  is  made  out  of  an  old  moAviag  machine 
iiinl  tAA’o-inch  oak  jdank.  Its  cost  was  the  day  it  took 
to  build  it  and  .$4  of  Avhich  Avas  ])aid  for  the 
saAv.  We  had  the  moAving  machine  and  the 
jdunk.  For  j)OAver  Ave  use  a  1^/^-horsepoAver  gasoline 
engine,  Avhich  uses  about  three-quarters  of  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  gasoline  i)er  day !  We  had  the  engine  and 
built  oui-  ,saAV  to  match  the  ))bAver.  Were  I  to  make 
any  changes,  Avould  use  a  larger  engine,  sa5’  2^^ 


TJtc  Completed  Dray  Haw  Outfit.  Fig.  3S!) 

niitil  lai-g(>  (‘iiough  to  take  care  of  them.selve.s. 
3  he.v  should  be  about  .six  inches  ajiart  in  the  roAvs, 
and  the  roAvs  should  be  Avide  enough  ajtai't  t«)  make 
cultivation  eas.v.  We  haAa*  tried  ti'ees  of  various 
sizes,  and  have  fully  decided  that  four-year  trans¬ 
plants  are  bi'ttm'  than  tho.se  a  yeai‘  younger,  and 
that  they  are  Avorth  more  than  tAvice  as  much  as 
tAAai-y(‘ar  untransjdanted  trees  for  .setting  in  rou.gh 
places. 

'i'he  j)laiit;ng  of  iwei'gn'en  trees  in  this  country 
has  been  done  long  enough  uoav  for  some  of  the 
re.sults  to  sIioav.  Some  foi’esters  tell  me  noAv  that 
they  are  not  advising  the  jtlanting  of  NYirAvay 
spi-uce,  because  it  does  not  seem  to  be  likidy  to 
make  as  hardy  a  tree,  nor  one  that  Avill  groAv  as 
fast  as  our  native  Avhite  .siAruce.  AVhite  pine  is  by 
far  the  most  satisfactory  evergreen  that  has  been 
jdanted  in  the  Noidheast,  but  that  cannot  uoav  be 
advised,  because  some  yeai’s  ago  our  fiaend  Ber- 
man.A’  guAe  us  a  blister  laist,  and  the  AAhite  jiine 
Avill  jn-obably  go  out  as  completel.v  as  the  chestnut 
has  in  some  plac(*s.  It  is  likely  that  the  red  or 
NorAva.v  )»ine  i.s  best  adapti'd  for  ])Ianting  anj’- 
Avhere  north  of  Ma.son  and  Dixon’.s  line  and  e»ast  of 
the  :\Iis.slssippi  Itiver,  This  tree  is  native  of  that 
region.  Its  Avood  is  only  a  little  harder  than  that 
of  Avhite  pine,  and  it  groAvs  nearly  as  fast.  If 
AV.  B.  is  thinking  of  groAving  Christmas  trees  he 
Avili  find  that  red  inne  Avill  make  salable  trees  tAvo 


Methods  of  Seeding  Clover 

QAT.8  IN  THE  .8PBINB.-This  i.s  the  most 
w  common  metlual  in  Ncav  England.  If  the 
Aveather  is  not  too  hot  and  laiin  comes  .soon  after 
cutting  the  grain,  it  is  a  ver.v  successful  method. 
If  the  Aveather  is  hot  ami  dry  when  the  oats  are 
cut.  much  of  the  timder  .seeding,  both  grass  and 
clover,  kills  out.  ’rids  is  especially  true  Avith  oats, 
as  they  give  a  thicker  .shade  than  barley  and  also 
use  more  Avater  in  groAving.  Hence,  barley  is  a 
better  crop  for  Sjiring  .setuling.  Cutting  the  oats  or 
barley  for  h;iy  is  more  faA'orable  to  the  clover  and 
grass'  than  leaving  them  to  npen.  Never  seed  the 
grain  too  thickly.  One  and  a  half  to  tAVO  bushels 
of  oats  per  acre  Avill  give  the  uoav  seeding  more 
chance  than  Avhen  mere  is  used. 

IN  CDBN  AT  EA.ST  CULTI VATION.— ’Phis  is  a 
method  of  stocking  doAvn  that  desei'ves  more  com¬ 
mon  u.se.  It  can  be  done  either  in  silage  or  field 
corn,  and  ch.inces  for  a  succ(‘ssfid  “catch’’  are  good. 
Ihe  adA'antag<‘s  of  this  method  are: 

1.  A  full  crop  is  secured  the  next  year. 

2.  No  extra  ploAving  is  nec'ded.  Often  oats  are 
.soAvn  after  corn,  not  because  they  are  needed  or 
profitable,  but  in  order  to  seed  dOAvn.  ’This  is  un¬ 
necessary. 

3.  'rhe  s('eding  usually  has  ideal  conditions  for 
starting.  ’Phe  “dog-day'’  Aveathei-  of  Augu.st  and 
the  jiaitial  but  imt  d(*nse  shade  <»f  the  <‘qrn.  AAdth 
ample  tinu*  in  the  Fall  to  thicken  up  and  make  a 
go.)d  growth  before*  Winter,  all  favor  a 

4.  I  here  is  little  e.xtra  labor  or  <‘xp(*nse  involved. 

o.  J  he  gi^nAA’Ili  of  cloA'er  and  grass  iireA'ents 

Avashing  dui'ing  the  Winter. 

Keej)  the  cornfield  Avell  cultivated  and  loA'el. 
Cultivate  as  late  as  jaissible,  sm-ely  up  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  .Tilly.  .8oav  the  clover  and  grass  seed  imme¬ 
diately  after  cultivating  and  then  I'un  a  spike-tooth 
cultivatoi-  through  lightl.A'.  both  Avays  if  the  corn 
is  check-roAA'<*d.  A  fair-sizet]  ci'dar  or  hemlock 
bu.sh  may  be  dragged  through  to  cover  the  seed. 
Seeding  is  more  easily  done  Avith  a  hand  broadcast 
seeder.  Se(>d(‘rs  of  this  kind  are  usually  sold  by 
.seedsmen  and  hardAvare  dealers.  Some  seed  may 
lodge  in  the  corn  leaves,  hut  Avill  later  be  Avashed 
off.  'Phe  driving  <m  the  fields  in  harvesting  Avill  do 
litth*  damage  as  a  ruh*.  By  I'olling  early  the  mwt 
Spring  the  old  I'uts  are  tilled  and  the  stubble 
broken  over.  In  the  .sjiot.s  Avhen*  corn  is  shocked, 
.sei'd  must  be  scatter(*d  in  the  early  Spring  before 
rolling.  It  one  has  never  tried  .sei'ding  in  corn  a 
trial  is  the  best  argument  in  favor  of  it. 

IN  AAINlk.B  AVHEA'P  OB  BY’E. — Clovei*  may  be 
.“^oAvn  in  Winter  Avheat  or  rye  early  in  the  Sjiring. 
SoAv.iug  b.v  Ajiril  1,  oi-  before,  gives  the  best  results. 
Bolling  hater  is  desirable,  but  clover  seed  soavu 
Avhen  the  soil  is  honeycombed  by  freezing  and  thuAV- 
ing  Avill  usually  “catch”  all  right  except  on  very 
samly  soils.  If  grass  seed  is  used  it  ought  to  be 
soAvn  in  the  Fall  at  the  time  Winter  Avlieat  or  rye  is 
sfiAvn. 

.SI  MMEB,  .SEliDINti. — 'Phis  ma.A'  be  done  suc¬ 
cessfully  Avith  or  Avithout  a  nurse  cro]).  BuckAvheat 
or  late-soAvn  I)arle.A’  can  be  used  as  nur.se  crops  if 
soAA'ii  thinly.  If  .seeding  cIoa’ci*  alone,  oi'  Avith 
gras.s,  have  the  .soil  Avell  prejiared,  fine  and  mellmv. 
Bolling  may  be  desirable,  but  a  light  harroAving 
should  alAvays  folloAV.  From  August  1  to  .Sep¬ 
tember  TO  represents  the  mo.st  .successful  seeding 
period.  Late  .seedings  of  clover  during  the  last  of 
.Septembei'  seldom  do  Avell. 

SPRING  SEEDING  WITHOF'P  NURSE  CROP. 

— This  is  rather  hazardous,  for  Aveeds  often  choke 
out  the  crop  before  it  gets  Avell  established. 

Connecticut.  bex.j.  g.  soutiiavk  k. 
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Russian  Sunflowers  for  Silage 

Experience  in  Montana 

E  have  had  a  mmvher  of  iiote^  ahout  the  use 
of  sunflowers  as  cattle  feed  Some  years  affo 
an  effort  was  made  to  introduce  sunflower  silafre. 
which  meant  sunflowers  and  corn  .irrowiiifir  together 
and  cut  into  the  silo.  This  was  tried  in  Canada  and 
the  northern  part  of  this  country,  and  apparently 
gave  good  satisfaction.  A  few  farmers  took  it  tip, 
hut  there  never  was  a  general  use  of  tlie  sunflowtu-. 
This  war  is  forcing  many  farmers  to  hunt  ahout  for 
new  crops  and  new  methods,  and,  among  otlier 
thing.s,  tlie  sunflower  seems  to  he  coming  hack.  It  is 
l)eing  grown  in  the  Nortliwest,  where  under  irriga¬ 
tion  tlie  Rus.sian  sunflower  makes  a  tremendor.s 
crop,  which  has  considerahie  value  for  silage.  A 
recent  bulletin  from  the  ^lontana  E.xperimeut  ^Sta¬ 
tion  gives  a  very  clear  statement  ahout  this  croi». 
a.nd  the  director  of  the  IMontana  Station,  F.  11.  Lin- 
fleld,  has  Avritten  an  article  for  the  Journal  of 
Heredity  from  Avhich  we  take  the  following  notes: 

^Ir.  Linfleld  says  that  in  all  the  history  of  f.-i rul¬ 
ing.  a  man  starting  Avith  new.  strong  soil,  generally 
rich  and  free  from  Aveeds,  iinally 
runs  upon  the  necessit.v  of  growing 
croiis  Avhich  will  enrich  the  soil  and 
keel)  fbc  AA’ceds  doAvn.  The  soil  may 
be  kept  up  or  imiiroA'cd  by  growing 
tiie  legumes,  and  thus  obtaining 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  or  growing 
some  crop  Avhich  Avill  giA’e  a  large 
amount  of  forage  and  thus  increase 
the  su])ply  of  manui’e.  In  the  lower 
^iontana  valle.A's  Alfalfa  makes  a 
heavy  forage  crop.  It  also  does 
very  well  in  most  of  the  higher  val¬ 
leys,  but  do<‘s  not  control  the  Aveeds. 

■Mr.  Liufleld  says  that  .some  four 
yc'ars  ago  a  man  in  the  extension 
service  visited  a  farmer  Avho  Avas 
growing  Russian  sunflowers.  It  A\’as 
suggested  that  this  had  great  ]>ossi- 
bilities  as  a  foi’age  croi>  undei’  Mon¬ 
tana  conditions.  Thus  in  lOl.o  one- 
tenth  of  an  acre  was  planted,  Avhich 
pi'oduced  at  the  rate  of  .‘!0  Ions  of 
green  feed  per  acre,  and  made  a 
duality  of  silage  (piite  opial  to  that 
from  cloA'cr.  The  next  season  three 
acres  of  sunflowers  AA'erc  planted  in 
rows  .flO  inches  .apart.  This  cro])  Avas 
not  irrigated,  but  it  greAV  well  and 
.stood  nine  and  10  feet  high.  The 
yield  Avas  about  22  tons  of  green 
feed  i)er  acre.  This  crop  Av.as  ])art]y 
fed  green  to  the  cows.  In  the  latter 
]>art  of  Atigust  the  stalks  Avere  laiu 
thi'ough  a  silage  cutter  just  as  they 
came  from  the  field,  and  the  cows 
ate  this  forage  readily.  A  compari¬ 
son  Avas  made  bj’  foaling  this 
chopi)ed  sunfloAver  stalk  in  couv- 
jvari.sou  with  green  corn.  The  cows 
ate  the  sunfloAvers  as  Avell  as  they 
did  the  corn,  and  kept  up  their 
yield.  This  test  A\'as  continued  for 
three  Aveeks.  Hie  rest  of  the  croj) 
of  sunfloAvers  Avas  cut  into  the  silo, 
and  fed  duilng  the  Winter  to  both 
cows  and  steers  Avith  satisfactory 
results.  It  was  not  found  that  the 
suntloAver  silage  made  any  differcMice  in  the  odor  or 
taste  of  the  milk. 

'Phe  pa.st  season  seA’en  .acres  of  the  .snnflowers 
were  pl.anted.  This  croj)  grew  11  or  12  feet  high, 
and  gaA'e  close  to  25  tons  of  green  forage  i)er  acre, 
fl’he  test  of  feeding  Avas  A'ory  satisfactory,  and  IMr. 
1. infield  thinks  that  they  Iuia'c  fuily  demonstrated 
tli(‘  v.alue  of  Russian  sunfloAvers  for  green  fodder 
and  sii.age.  It  is  the  heaviest  yielding  forage  crop 
grown  in  Montana,  and  giA'Cs  214  times  as  much 
forage  .as  corn,  and  twice  as  much  as  cloA'er.  As 
generally  grown  in  'that  Stab'  it  c.an  be  thoroughly 
cultivated,  and  during  the  late  season  shades  the 
ground  so  com]iletely  that  the  Aveeds  cannot  imiki' 
large  growth.  It  cannot  he  profitably  fed  unless  it  is 
run  through  a  silage  cutter,  and  thus  fed  green  or 
I'Ut  into  a  silo  it  gives  silage  of  good  quality,  .and 
cattle  are  fond  of  it.  On  the  Avhole,  it  .seems  b)  be  a 
I*romi.sing  crop.  Of  cour.se,  Ave  must  remember  that 
these  experiments  were  conducted  iu  Montana,  undei' 
conditions  A’ery  ditt’erent  from  those  to  the  found  on 
the  Atlantic  slojie.  The  sunflowers  do  best  under 
irrigation,  and  in  that  country  corn  is  not  usually  a 
great  success.  It  AA'iH  not  be.  therefore,  that  these 
good  results  AAmuld  follow  in  New  York  or  New  Eng¬ 
land,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  sunflower  is  a  good  forage  jilant  Avhen  jirojierly 
handled,  and  Ave  believe  there  are  places  in  the  East 


AA'liere  the  sunfloAvers  Avould  pay  Avell.  The  ])lcturos, 
Figs,  340  and  341.,  are  taken  from  the  Journal  of 
Heredity.  They  show  a  growing  crop  of  the  sun¬ 
flowers  and  the  comparative  size  of  one  head. 


A  Farmer’s  Wife  on  Living  Questions 

The  jireseut  high  price  of  feed,  the  imiiosslbility 
of  getting  some  kinds  at  an,v  price  in  our  sec¬ 
tion,  the  lowen'd  ])rice  of  milk,  higher  taxes.  Jack 
of  help,  and  immoderate  ju'ices  of  the  conimon<‘st 
commodities,  bring  freshly  to  my  mind  a  ter.se  re¬ 
mark  made  by  a  dairyman  last  Winter.  We  have  a 
farmers'  station  at  iMiddleville,  of  Avhich  Ave  are 
justly  lu'oud  (but  the  farmers  won't  operate  it  them¬ 
selves;  they  rent  it),  and  next  door  to  it  is  the  feed 
mill.  The  farmer  in  question,  pointing  to  the  .sta¬ 
tion,  .said;  ‘'They  paid  .jl'25(>,(M)0  for  milk  last  year" 
— then  indicating  the  feed  mill,  “and  they  took  in 
more  than  of  it."  fl’lie  ])urchases  at  tliLs 

mill  represents  jiossibly  two-thirds  of  the  feed  used, 
many  farmers  buying  in  car  lots  direct,  and  many 
iifori'  getting  their  suiqily  from  m'ighboring  towns. 
11  woubi  be  inti'i'csting  to  know  just  how  many  dol¬ 


giH'ss  that  if  the  men  who  ri'ut  the  station  didn't 
make  any  more  than  the  farmers  the.v  never  Avuuld 
pay  more  than  .'FS.OOO  for  the  same  iii'ivilego  another 
jear.  I  read  a  statement  ri'cently:  “A  farnn'r  must 
get  a  good  living  and  Id  ])er  cent  on  his  Investment.” 
IMaybe  he  must;  just  now  he  lacks  it  all  but  the  liv¬ 
ing,  AA'ith  hard  substituted  for  good.  If  ,a  farmer  has 
15  cows  and  they  return  him  ,$ldO  each,  AA'hich  is  a 
fair  return,  and  more  than  half  of  that  goes  for  mill 
feed  alone,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  remainder  Avill 
hav('  to  be  stretched  mightily  to  feed  and  <-lothe  his 
family,  pay  taxes,  interest,  insurance  and  uiiki'e]), 
buy  seed,  fertilizer,  fencing,  reidace  stock  .-yid  imple¬ 
ments,  .and  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  are 
absolutely  es.sential. 

This  great  depression  Avill  not  last,  of  course,  for 
the  ])endulum  sAvings  hack  as  far  as  it  swings  for- 
Avard.  but  it  has  alread.A'  put  many  dairymen  out  of 
business,  ami  before  another  year  rolls  around  many 
more  Avill  haAC  gone.  Within  the  past  Aveek  a  dairy 
Ilf  ,5d  cows  and  .‘iO  two-year  heifers  Avas  sold  here, 
and  the  auctioneer  rejiorted  that  several  more  Avonld 
bo  offered  soon.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  hay  Avas  net 
cut,  and  hundreds  of  bu.shels  of  potatoes  not  dug  in 
our  county  last  year,  because  help  Avas  not  available, 
and  (his  year  Avill  Avitiu'ss  a  more  distressing  shoi't- 
age.  ilan.A'  farmers  blame  the  draft  entirely  for 


that,  glad  of  .any  chance  to  criticize  the  rJoA'crument. 
but  the  lack  was  A'cry  apparent  iu  our  section  before 
war  wa.s  declared.  The  factories  aa’ci'c  paying  big 
Avages  for  short  hours,  and  naturally  the  youth  of  the 
country  liad  resjiondod.  It  .seems  to  me  tlu*  food 
shortege  isn't  (tlfor/etlwr  attributable  to  the  Avar, 
either.  No  doubt  the  Avar,  AA'ith  its  big  demand  for 
<‘xports,  ha.stened  it.  but  it  Avas  bound  to  come  in  a 
measure,  under  conditions  as  they  existed,  and,  lack¬ 
ing  a  Food  Administrator,  jirices  AAMuld  have  soared 
to  high  heaven.  Avith  no  iK'iiefit  to  the  farmer  either. 
I ’rices  are  high  enough  now.  but.  Avlth  flour  and 
sugar  .‘IS  short  as  tliey  are.  dm's  anyone  think  aa'o 
<‘ou!d  buy  the  one  at  ,$12..5(»  per  barrel  and  the  other 
at  nine  cents  per  pound  if  the  Covernment  didn't  set 
a  limit'?  Soon  after  the  war  started,  (lour  here 
soared  to  ,$IS  per  barrel,  and  that  with  no  shortage 
of  AA'heat  re])orted,  and  other  things  jiimiK'd  in  jiro- 
jiortion.  It  doesn't  always  pay  to  drop  the  lines  .‘ind 
jiiiii])  as  soon  as  the  horsi'  frisks,  neither  Avill  it  pay 
dairymen  to  sell  now  at  a  sacrifice,  if  they  can  pos¬ 
sibly  “stick."  I>airynH‘n  are  born,  not  made,  and  tin' 
stream  of  them  that  is  being  turned  loose  into  mu¬ 
nition  factoru's.  etc.,  just  iioaa',  is  a  ('nininal 
inisai»i)roin'iation  of  talent.  if 
the  loudest  grumblers  Avere  all 
rangi'd  in  a  line  and  gh'en  their 
eindee,  go  back  to  the  farm  and 
kee|)  .still  about  it.  or  go  .straight 
into  the  front  line  trenches  1  think 
Ave  Avoiildn't  miss  A'ery  many  famil¬ 
iar  faces  round  the  farm,  fl'he  ol- 
ored  ])hiloso])her  .said:  “Har’s  two 
things  yo’  kin  do;  yo'  kin  grin  and 
or  yo'  kin  b’ar  it  ami  not 
Let’s  h’ar  it  and  grin. 

IfARIUKT  r,.  WOOD, 
llerkinier  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Vetch,  for  Green  Manure 
and  Feed 

r  AAOiild  like  inforinatiiin  as  to  the 
use  and  effects  of  growing  Winter 
vetch.  I  have  read  that  Winter  vetch 
will  build  tip  Avorn-oiit  soil,  and  that 
good  cro))s  of  corn  and  iiotatoes  e.-m 
be  groAvn  after  one  crop  of  vetch,  plow¬ 
ing  under  a  generous  groAvth  in  late 
^Iiring.  If  this  is  so,  would  it  help 
grain  crops,  .such  as  oats,  biickAvheat 
and  Avheat,  on  worn-out  land'?  Would 
it  help  any  in  getting  a  clover  seeding'? 
In  this  latitude  what  is  the  jiroper 
time  to  seed  to  Winter  vetch?  How 
should  the  ground  be  prepared,  ami 
the  seed  applied,  and  how  niucli  per 
acre?  What  is  the  quality  of  A-etch 
hay  as  compared  with  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy?  c.  .T.  n. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T’R  cxiicrieiicc  Avith  Winter 
A'ctch  shoAvs  that  in  Northern 
Noav  .fersey  it  is  a  very  u>a>fiil  cro]» 
for  green  manuring  or  fodder,  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  former  than  for  the  lat¬ 
ter.  We  huA'e  not  obtained  first- 
class  results  Avhen  seoling  the  vetch 
alone.  Rye  should  be  sei'deil  Avith 
it,  as  the  lye  holds  the  vi'tch  off  the 
ground,  giA'cs  it  a  better  chance  to 
grow  and  makes  a  much  lu'tter  job 
for  cutting  or  jilowing  under.  We 
have  seeded  the  vetch  and  r\'<‘  at 
the  last  cultiA-ation  of  corn,  using 
tliree  pecks  or  a  little  more  of  rye 
and  about  20  pounds  of  vetch  seed 
to  an  acre.  The  A’etch  makes  a  small  groAvth  iliiring 
till'  Fa  11,  but  Avheii  Winter  is  over  it  starts  early  in 
Sjiring  and  groAvs  Amry  rapidly  when  cut  early,  along 
Avith  the  rye.  It  makes  a  fair  qiialit.v  of  fodder,  al¬ 
though  as  a  hay  or  forage  cro|)  avc  think  oats  and 
IK'as  Avill  jirove  superior.  The  chief  value  of  the 
A'otch  comes  as  a  manurial  crop,  and  Avlieneviu'  avc 
have  pIoAvi'd  under  a  crop  of  rye  and  vetch  in  the 
Spring  AA'e  haA'e  aI\A-ays  seen  the  result  of  it  in  the 
folloAving  crop.  AA'hether  it  be  grain,  grass  or  ])otatoes. 
<»n  several  fields  Ave  have  folloAvisl  the  ])lau  of  .seed¬ 
ing  rye  and  vetch  in  the  corn  each  year,  and  the 
following  year  plowing  the  croj)  under  and  planting 
corn  again  Avith  a  small  quantity  of  lime,  fi'his  can 
be  kejit  up  year  after  year  until  tin*  corn  smut  or 
corn  AA-orm  becomes  too  bad.  It  Avill  be  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  .starting  on  a  ])oor  soil  tin*  rye  and 
vetch  alone  Avill  jirodiice  good  crops  and  also  inqtroA'e 
the  soil,  q’his  crop  aa’III  fill  the  soil  Avith  organic 
matter  and  supjily  .some  nitrogen,  but  phos])horic  acid 
must  be  siqiplied  in  some  form  in  order  to  get  a 
full  growth  of  the  vetcli  and  produce  the  folloAving 
cro|).  Ry  using  .'tlo  pounds  or  more  of  aci<l  phos¬ 
phate  to  the  acre  ou  the  corn  crop  following  the 
A'etch.  you  can  keep  up  the  yield,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  you  would  'be  satisfli'd  Avith  using  the  vetch 
alone,  or  without  the  iihosphate.  Yetch  does  fairly 
Avell  on  a  slightly  iicicl  soil,  uud  does  uot  need  lime. 


Ileproduced  from  the  Journal  of  Tleredlty. 

Coin  para  five  >S(/gf;  of  Russian  Ruvflower.  FUj.  it'/O. 


b';ir  it. 
grin.” 


o 


neproflucod  from  the  .Tournal  of  Heredity. 

llarvestint/  t^Kiifloinrr  Rihifp-.  Fip. 


l.-irs  Avere  s])ent  to  get  that  .'t2.')i),(M)p.  It’s  a  sal’i 
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Farm,  Garden  and  Orcbard  Toolf 

AnBwiT  the  farmer’*  bite  qaeationa: 
How  can  I  irrow  more  cropa  with 
Icaat  expenac?  How  can  I  cultlvato 
more  acrea  and  have  cleaner  fielda? 


IRON  AGE  f'wwitiwlr 


Cultivator 


will  he’p  von  doth!*.  Haa  pivot  wheela  and  jranira 
with  :•  iVMih'l  motion.  Aojoatablo  to  any  width 
of  rov.  h  very  tooth  can  be  raised,  lowered  or  turned 
to  riffht  or  left.  Lever 
adjoats  balance  of  frame 
to  wefitht  of  driver. 
Ltirht,  atronsr  and  com¬ 
pact— the  latest  and  heat 
of  ridinsrcultivatora.  Wo 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  -«achinery,(tardcn 
tools,  etc.  Write  oa  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 

Bateman  M’Pg  Co.,  Box  2D  ,GrenIoch,N-f. 


Don’t  Buy  Just  ALFALFA 

DEMAND  the  HARDY  Dakota  AL¬ 
FALFA  GENUINE  GRIMM,  BALTIC, 
DISCO  19A,  DISCO  IIC,  and 
DAKOTA  commercial  ALFALFAS. 

Our  stock  is  complete,  thoroughly  recleaned 
and  tested.  Write  today  for  FREE  SAMPLES 
of  the  GUARANTEED  SEEDS  and  your  copy 
of  the  1918  DISCO  Seed  Book. 

Dakota  Improved  Seed  Co. 

807  Lawler  Street  Mitchell,  Soatb  Dakota 


BEANS 

Every  foot  of  land  this  year  shonid  be  naed  to  ita 
fnllott  capacity.  Soy  Beans  will  profitably  take  the 
place  of  corn  whore  jronr  toed  corn  refuses  to  ger¬ 
minate;  nearly  o<)^I  to  tankage  for  hogs;  also  oz- 
eoilont  for  hay.  We  have  a  full  line  of  all  choice 
variotiea.  Michigan  Pea  Beans  iliould  bo  planted 
on  small  plots  wnich  yon  do  not  want  for  major 
crops.  They  are  easily  carsd  for  and  harvested.  At 
present  prices  a  crop  is  freqnently  worth  8100  per 
acre.  Ko  more  expensive  to  grow  than  corn. 

THE  WIRO  SEED  CO. 

"  Hou*€  of  Quality  and  ModtraU  Fritn." 

Bf>z  »83,  Mochanicabarg,  Ohio 

Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
E ree t’atalogl  Shows youhowyau 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  laraegt  Berry  Box  ana 
liaeket  Factory  tn  tlu  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  A  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany  .InA. 


Q  W  C  P  T  leading  varieties  delivered  by 

O  II  C  C  I  parcel  post.  2fi  plants,  20c  t  60  plants,  30c  ( 
nflTafil  100  plants,  SOet  600  or  more,  SOc  per  IDO. 
rU  I  A  I  U  By  expresB,  ehargus  ooUect,  1,000  plants, 
Ql  JIIITC  ai.78t  6,000  or  more,  81.80  per  1,000. 
rLAn  I  O  H.  ausTiN,  rcLTON,  pelsware 

ncl  AVf  ADC  potatoes.  Iteal  wed.  26lbR.  81.00 
UCLA  n  A  nil  bunny  vale  farm,  BnyaNA,  n.  y. 


•p  -  .  XVUIIliy  li'iw.  I  Ll^e  11131  AWU, 

TnitlAtAPlAntfi  Paid.  Ontalouiie  free, 

lUllldlUridllLa  w.  8.  FORD  8  SON,  Harlly.  Del 


Vetrolahla  Planio*  ‘'iabbage.  Tomato.  Cimliflower. 
lOgOTaDIO  rlaillS,  Sw«tol  Potato,  Pepper.  Egg 
Plant  and  other  plantR.  Also  transplanted  Htraw- 
berr.v  and  other  small  Fruit  Plants.  Haialogne  free. 

I..  J.  Kariner,  Box  820,  I'liluski.  N.  Y. 

SWEET  POTATO  VINES 

Oanliflo'wor  an§  hrussols 
Kprout  Plants,  Asparagus  roots,  California  Privet. 
Red  Kkin  Potato,  Early  and  Late  Vegetable  Plants, 

MICHAEL  .  . 


Catalogue  P'roe. 


N.  BORGO.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Aenaraoiie  ROOTS,  HORSERADISH  SETS,  CABBAGE. 

Asparagus  bEHS.  onion  plants,  LETfUCE,  TOMA, 

TOES  EGG  PLANTS,  PEPPERS  and  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 
Bend  for  Price  List.  «J.  O.  8chmidt,  Hristol,  Pa. 


fabbaee 


I..  PUNTS  »2  per  thousand. 

And  1  onato  pepper  and  1 


Pepper  and  Potato,  13.  ex- 
reas  collect.  Poetpaid,  50c  per  Hundred 
6pe<-lel  Prices  large  lots.  Plante  are  open 
field  grown  and  are  stocky,  tough  and  hardy.  Full 
count — carefully  |>acked — immediate  shipment. 

OAKUM  FARM,  •  >  SALISBURY,  N.  C. 


Cabbage  Plants 


A  B  II  M  E  A  »,  WIlIlBmKon,  N.  V. 


For  Sale-White  Dent  Seed  Corn 

teat  90it  genninAtion.  ffSperbn.  Averaged  90  bii. 
shelled  corn  per  sere.  G.  THOMAS  POWELL,  Glen  Head.L.I. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Earliest,  latest,  largest,  moat  productive  varieties, 
Including  the  Everbearing.  Also  lUHl'BKKET,  lil.AC'K- 
BKKKV,  OtmiUNT,  SOtmEBKRHT,  flIUFR  PL1NT8,  rKIHT 
SKD  DHNARENTAL  TREES,  HHRIIBH,  PLOWEBINQ  I’LiNTH. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

OAHRAOK,  OAUUELOWKK,  OELEHV,  BEET,  £««,  PEPI'EK, TO¬ 
MATO,  O.'HION,  I.RTTUCK,PAKHI,EI,HWEET  POTATO,  ASPAIIA- 
Ol/'H,  KIIPHAKH,  IIOIUEKADISB.  Mail  or  express  prepaid. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SOUIRES,  Peed  Oreund,  M.Y. 


Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale 

50  varieties  to  select  from,  including  the  fall-bear¬ 
ing.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
J.KKJFFOKD  HAT-L,  R.  2,  KhoJeadale,  Md. 


Planic  MONEY  MAKING  VARIETIES 

atrawberry  riants  reasonable  prices 

Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Perry,  GxoRaicTowN,  Del. 


Diillia  Ouarantoed  blooming  size,  $1  per  100 
UlaQIOlUS  DUIDS  pogtpuld.  IkfLgw-FarM,  Miglaid  Park,  N. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

.Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
.StAmiH?d  In  Gold — “Rukal  New- 
yoRKEU”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  SOc. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St  New  York  City 


like  lied  clover  or  Alfalfa.  'I’lie  greatest 
ol)je(-tion  to  the  veffli  i.s  the  high  <*ost.  of 
the  Reed.  For  the  last  few  .vears  tlio  priee 
has  been  so  high  that  we  have  largely 
given  np  growing  vetch,  and  have  tiped 
Alsike  clover  in  its  place. 


Plaster  for  Fertilizer 

Has  jdaster,  such  as  is  used  for  the 
white^  finish  on  hard  walls,  any  value  on 
soil  in  garden?  I  can  get  Rix  barrels 
free.  c.  A.  J). 

Port  .Tervis,  X.  Y. 

The  jilaster  that  yon  speak  of  is  nsn- 
ally  a  mixture  of  lime,  sand  and  a  small 
quantity  of  hair  to  hold  it  together.  The 
hair  contains  a  very  small  quantity  of  ni¬ 
trogen.  and  very  old  plastering,  which 
has  remained  for  .a  good  while  in  a  damp 
place,  sometimes  contains  small  quantities 
of  nitrate  of  lime.  In  addition  to  this, 
tlie  original  lime  has  about  as  much  value 
as  ground  limestone.  The  sand,  of  course, 
has  no  plant  food  value,  and  about  all 
yon  can  exjiect  from  the  plaster  is  a  slight 
effect  of  lime  uiion  the  land,  and  a  very 
small  quantity  of  nitrogen.  Of  course 
the  trouble  with  such  plastering  is  that  it 
can  be  of  only  limited  value  as  plant 
food  until  it  is  crushed  or  ground  up 
fine.  Spread  over  the  ground  in  large 
chunks  it  would  have  very  little  effect. 
The  best  use  that  we  have  found  for 
such  plaster  is  to  pile  it  around  trees 
in  the  orchard.  There  is  serves  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  muh'h  on  the  ground  and  slowly 
gives  up  its  lime. 


Fertilizing  Value  of  Pine  Needles 

I  have  a  farm  in  Columbia  County,  N. 
Y.,  12  acres  of  which  I  use  as  pasture 
which  is  almost  all  woods,  consisting 
mostly  of  pines.  Under  the  pine  trees  I 
notice  there  is  an  accumulation  of  pine 
needles  of  40  years.  Have  these  pine 
needles  any  fertilizing  value?  Last  Sum¬ 
mer  I  cut  one  of  the  pine  trees  down  and 
it  lay  all  Summer.  When  I  removed  it 
last  Fall  I  noticed  there  were  about 
three  or  four  inches  of  green  grass  under 
it.  It  appeared  to  me  that  there  must  be 
something  in  pine  needles  of  a  fertilizing 
value.  o.  R. 

New  York. 

If  you  will  go  down  through  the  great 
sweet  potato  growing  section  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Accomuc  and  Northampton  in 
Virginia  you  will  find  the  farmers  busy 
raking  up  the  pine  needles  and  rotten 
trash  from  the  woods  and  spreading  it  on 
the  land  to  he  jiliiiited  in  sweet  potatoes 
and  jilowing  it  under.  Then,  with  com- 
nien-ial  fertilizer  added,  they  make  line 
orojis  of  jiotatoes,  I  think  that  so  far  as 
the  pine  needles  arc  concerned,  the  effect, 
is  mainly  to  keep  the  soil  open  and  loose, 
as  sweet  potatoes  prefer,  and  any  manu- 
rial  effect  is  due  to  the  completely  rotten 
leaf  mold  taken  with  the  leaves.  The 
pine  needles,  known  locally  as  pine  straw 
and  jiine  shatters,  are  slow  to  decay,  and 
may  finally  add  a  little  humus  to  the 
land,  'fhe  crying  need  of  the  sweet  po¬ 
tato  section  of  Eastern  Virginia  is  humus. 
While  the  forest  trash  will  make  some, 
the  great  need  there  is  for  the  legume 
crops.  The  raking  of  the  forest  and  the 
hauling  and  sirreadiiig  of  the  material 
thus  secured  is  a  waste  of  time  and  labor, 
for  it  would  co.st  a  great  deal  less  to  sow 
Crimson  clover  or  even  rye  to  turn  under 
in  the  Spring,  and  the  clover  would  be 
worth  far  more  to  the  land  than  the  pine 
woods  trash.  It  is  a  common  practice 
here  to  rake  np  and  haul  the  jiine  needles 
for  bedding  in  stable  and  barnyards.  But 
the  needles  have  little  absorjitive  capac¬ 
ity  and  decay  very  slowly,  and  from  ac¬ 
tual  experience  I  find  that  the  manure  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  this  way  is  not  worth  half 
as  much  as  that  made  where  straw  and 
refuse  hay  are  used  for  bedding.  I  have 
to  buy  some  manure  for  my  garden  every 
year,  and  I  always  try  to  avoid  that  with 
pine  needles  used  for  h^'ldii'K-  The  use 
of  the  pine  straw  has  grown  up  because 
of  the  neglect  of  small  grain  and  the  lack 
of  liettcr  bedding  materi.-il.  '^fhe  forest 
waste  would  he  of  moi’e  value  probably  if 
jiiled  with  lime  sc-attered  through  the  jiile 
and  let  stand  for  six  months  or  more, 
and  turned  onee  or  twiee.  But  its  ma- 
nurial  value  even  then  would  he  so  small 
that  it  would  not  jiay  for  the  labor.  The 
fanner  who  grows  plenty  of  Summer  and 
Winter  legume  crojis,  or  in  .sections  too 
cold  for  ('rimson  clover  as  a  Winter 
cover,  uses  rye,  will  lie  better  off  without 
the  piue  straw,  for  while  I  would  not  say 
that  it  is  a  positive  injury,  it  has  very 


little  manurial  value  as  compared  with 
the  green  crops  grown  on  the  land. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 

n.  N.-Y. — It  i.q  not  likely  that  the  pine 
needles  on  this  tree  had  the  effect  you 
mention  on  the  grass.  That  was  more 
due  to  the  shade  or  mulching  effect  of  the 
tree  and  its  hranche.s.  We  have  all  no¬ 
ticed  that  when  limbs  of  a  tree  or  even 
fine  wire  are  thrown  on  the  ground  the 
grass  comes  up  green  and  rank.  I^ay  a 
board  on  the  ground  and  let  it  stay  mo.st 
of  the  season.  Next  year  that  spot  will 
show  nnnsual  growth  of  crops,  even  when 
all  the  field  is  handled  alike.  A  “mulch” 
of  straw,  manure,  w’eeds  or  trash  piled 
under  a  tree  always  gives  far  better  re¬ 
sults  that  we  could  expect  from  its  ma¬ 
nurial  value  alone. 


Acid  Phosphate  on  Limed  Land 

Will  acid  phosphate  sour  my  sandy  soil 
(subsoil  clay)  if  I  use  it  on  my  crops,  if 
I  continue  to  put  HO  bushels  lump  lime  to 
an  acre  every  eight  years?  Will  my 
ground  bear  50  bushels  lime  every  four 
years?  n.  o. 

Manchester,  Pa. 

On  land  that  has  never  been  limed  we 
get  a  few  more  clover  plants  from  steamed 
bone  meal  or  basic  slag  than  from  acid 
phosphate,  but  not  enough  more  to  have 
any  practical  significance.  Taking  all  the 
crops  in  the  last  two  rotations  of  our  five- 
year  rotation  experiment  and  rating  acid 
phosphate  as  1(X),  we  get  the  following 
comparative  values: 

Value  of  annual  yield  per  acre: 

Limed  land :  Actual  Relative 


Acid  phosphate.  .  .  . 

100 

Basic  slag . 

94 

Steamed  bonemeal,  . 

.  ...  22.3« 

93. 

Unlimed  land : 

Acid  phosphate . 

...  .  18.50 

100 

Basic  slag . 

-  10.08 

103 

Steamed  bonemeal.  . 

.  .  ..  15.76 

85 

We  would  advise  a  lighter  dressing  of 
lime — say  25  bu.shels  every  four  years  if 
lump  lime  is  used,  or  preferably  two  tons 
of  raw  ground  limestone.  With  such 
treatment  you  need  not  have  any  fear  of 
acid  phosphate  souring  the  land. 

Ohio  Exp.  Station,  chab.  e.  thobne. 

Carbide  Refuse  as  Fertilizer 

I  have  a  large  heap  of  refuse  from  car¬ 
bide  gas  plant.  Do  you  think  there  is 
any  value  in  it  to  spread  on  the  land 
for  a  crop  of  oats?  I  thought  there  might 
be  enough  lime  in  it  to  pay  for  the  haul¬ 
ing;  it  is  dry  and  powders  up  easily. 

Ilaiippauge,  N.  Y.  m.  n. 

The  refuse  you  speak  of  contains  lime, 
and  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the 
weather  a  short  time  i.s  just  about  a.s 
elTec-tive  as  stone  lime  would  he.  On,  any 
soil  that  needs  lime  this  refuse  Avill  show 
results.  The  trouble  with  it  is  that 
some  people  ajipear  to  think  the  refuse 
is  a  very  valuable  plant  food  containing 
complete  fertilizer.  That  is  not  true,  but 
as  a  carrier  of  lime  alone  the  refuse  is 
worth  while. 


Nitkate  of  Soda. — Many  readers  have 
asked  what  has  become  oB  the  nitrate  of 
soda  which  was  to  be  sold  direct  to  farm¬ 
ers  by  the  Agricultural  Department.  We 
gave  the  jiarticulars  about  the  purchase 
of  this  nitrate  some  weeks  ago.  The 
nitrate  was  bought  through  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus  and  the  demand  through  the  East¬ 
ern  States  was  not  as  large  as  was  ex¬ 
pected.  The  last  report  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  says  that  they 
originally  expected  to  purchase  120,000 
tons  of  nitrate.  Up  to  the  middle  of  April 
21,538  tons  had  been  unloaded  at  Sa¬ 
vannah,  Charleston  and  Wilmington, 
South  Carolina.  About  17,0(K)  tons  had 
actually  been  shipped  to  farmers.  There 
were  10,000  tons  more  to  be  taken  out  at 
Mobile,  and  on  that  date  20,500  tons 
were  on  their  way  from  Chili.  Thus,  out 
of  120,000  tons  expected,  only  72,000  has 
even  been  started  from  South  America. 
It  does  not  seem  likely,  therefore,  that 
all  farmers  who  bought  the  nitrate  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  will  have  the  fertilizer  delivered 
this  year.  One  trouble  of  the  matter  was 
that  farmers  were  led  to  expect  too  much 
from  this  offer.  They  got  the  idea  that 
the  outcome  would  he  very  different.  Con¬ 
gress  put  up  the  distribution  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agrieultiire.  and  it  was 
obliged  to  carry  out  the  plan,  which  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  have  been  higlily  successful. 


We  are  receiving  .$1.25  per  IflO  pounds 
for  potatoes,  50  to  00c  for  onions,  $2.15 
for  wheat,  $2.80  for  rye,  $1.15  for  oats, 
and  from  $20  to  $30  par  ton  for  hay,  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality.  Help  is  very  scarce 
and  hard  to  find ;  single  men  command 
$50  to  $00  per  month  and  board  and 
washing  for  the  season  of  eight  months  ; 
married  men  get  about  the  same  jier 
month  by  the  year  with  hou.se  and  gar¬ 
den,  milk  and  firewood  free.  I  think 
farmers  in  this  section  as  a  rule  are  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition,  and  are  hope¬ 
ful  of  the  future.  M.  G.  D. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Kidnapping  Bees 

I  would  like  legal  information  about 
the  riglilH  of  bee-keepers.  During  the. 
jiast  season  or  two  1  have  been  troubled 
by  a  person  trying  to  get  my  bees  when¬ 
ever  a  RW’arra  lit  on  adjoining-  jiroperty, 
less  than  five  rods  from  my  hives.  lie 
did  not  own  the  jiroporfy,  either  This 
Spring  he  has  set  up  a  hive  strongly 
baited  wdth  anise  about  400  feet  from 
m.v  hives  He  does  not  own  any  bees. 
Is  there  a  law  against  setting  up  hives 
either  on  his  own  or  other  fieojiles’  jirop- 
erty  ?  p. 

'File  ownership  of  Jwaniis  stra.ved  from 
their  rightful  premises  is  not,  I  think, 
Very  well  defined.  My  ojiinion  is  that 
they  would  he  eon.sidered  wild  game  un¬ 
less  the  owner  could  prove  his  ownersliiji 
by  following  them  up  and  keeping  them 
in  sight  until  they  had  clustered.  It 
would  be  diflicult,  if  not  imjiossihle,  to 
identify  ,a  swarm  of  bi'cs,  for  they  will 
often  go  for  miles  before'  entering  new 
(piarter.s,  and  almost  any  swarm  might 
have  come  from  a  number  of  source.s. 
The  fact  that  your  neighbor,  who  has  no 
liees,  has  set  trap  hives’  is  abundant  evl- 
deiK’C  that  he  is  trying  to  steal  bees  and 
would  jdace  him  at  a  very  .serious  dis¬ 
advantage  in  any  legal  disjmte  over  the 
ownership  of  a  swarm,  but  I  know  of  no 
law  that  would  prevent  him  from  setting 
such  traps  upon  any  jirojierty  controlled 
hy  him.  If  the  law  does  not  protect  you 
against  dishonorable  neighbors,  your  own 
wit  will  have  to  If  yon  are  on  hand 
when  your  bees  are  swarming,  you  will 
prohalily  have  little  trouble  in  keeping 
them  from  entering  yonr  neighbor’s  trap 
hive,  and,  if  you  are  not,  yon  are  jiretty 
likely  to  lose  the  swarms  anyway  Does 
anise  attract  bees?  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  some  drawn  combs  in  jihusi  would  he 
far  more  apt  to.  m.  n.  n. 


Making  Apple  Butter  Commercially 

We  are  interested  in  the  commercial 
manufacture  of  apjile  butter,  and  will 
appreciate  advice  as  to  where  we  may 
secure  information  covering  the  details 
of  manufacturing  for  handling  about 
20,000  barrels  of  raw  apples,  oontainers, 
cost  of  plant,  machinery,  outlets  for  the 
product,  etc.  c.  F.  M. 

Virginia. 

Ajiple  butter  is  made  in  tlie  commercial 
way  quite  generally  hy  tlie  canneries, 
though  not  invariably  so.  As  a  hy-produet 
to  canning  it  i.s  made  from  the  skins  and 
cores,  while  the  entire  fruit  would  he 
used  if  the  butter  alone  was  desired.  As 
to  e()uipment  needed,  fliere  would  he  one 
“eyejone”  macliine  for  Iiniising  tlie  aji- 
jiles  to  a  pulp;  three  copper  kettles  of 
150-gal]ons  capacity  each;  engine  and 
boiler.  'Phis  would  h(^  sufficient  to  jiro- 
cess  20,()()0  barrels  of  ajiples.  'I'lie  boiler 
size  would  depend  on  the  niimlier  of  hands 
employed  ;ind  tin*  (piantity  jiroduction 
per  day.  The  jirocess  of  manufacture 
<lo<'s  not  widely  vary  in  essenfials  from 
the  home  jn’oduct.  Of  course  there  are 
economies  not  jio.ssihh’  in  kitchen  pro¬ 
duction. 

As  to  the  containers  used,  for  small 
(piantity  packages,  (he  No.  3  and  No.  10 
cans  are  preferred.  The  usual  large  con¬ 
tainer  is  the  30-pound  pail.  To  the  large 
size,  benzoic  is  added  as  a  iiroservativc. 
The  principal  outlets  for  ajiple  butter  are 
found  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  though 
it  has  a  general  sale  in  most  sections. 
Owing  to  jiresent  flnctnations,  cost  of 
plant  could  hardly  he  estimaO’d.  The 
con.siderations  would  mainly  he  co.st  of 
equiimient  when  needl'd,  hnilding  material 
and  labor.  a.  ir.  r. 


Farmers  and  Consumers  Meet 

The  leading  farmers  of  Montgomery 
Co,,  N.  Y,,  held  a  meeting  at  Fonda  on 
April  11.  This  meeting  included  the 
Farm  Bureau  directors  and  committee¬ 
men,  local  officers  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  Masters  of  the  Orange  and  many 
others.  ’I’hese  fai’iners  <’ame  together  for 
a  general  discussion  of  important  inter¬ 
ests.  W.  J.  Ilugar,  the  County  Bureau 
agent,  exiilaincHl  the  situation  and  made 
an  argument  for  full  organization.  A 
local  farmer,  F.  W.  Bander,  discussi'd  the 
farmer’s  point  of  view,  ami  he  explaim'd 
generally  the  prixlncer’s  side  of  several 
big  (piestions.  Then  Seelc'y  Conover, 
mayor  of  Amsterdam,  took  the  other  side 
and  discussed  the  consniner’s  point  of 
view.  Other  siihjc'cts  discussed  by  farm¬ 
ers  were  the  labor  problem,  the  milk 
commission,  the  third  Liberty  Tman  and 
the  milk  jirohlem.  These  were  gone  over 
and  thoroughly  opened  from  the  farmers’ 
Iioint  of  view.  It  was  a  good  meeting, 
and  had  a  good  effect  in  bringing  farmers 
and  consumers  together,  and  giving  the 
farmers  a  chance  to  discuss  their  own 
problems  iu  their  own  way. 
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The  Home  Garden 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  garden  work  rests  entirely  on  niy 
own  hands,  and  digging  is  not  easy  work 
for  one  nearly  ain)ro'acliing  fourscore. 
Getting  a  laborer  to  help  seems  out  of  the 
question,  and  iny  garden  is  (luite  a  good 
size.  I/ust  Winter  a  laboring  nuni  wbom 
I  had  long  known  begged  me  to  lend  bim 
money  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  said 
that  he  would  work  the  money  out  in  the 
garden.  I  would  i)robably  have  let  him 
have  the  money  without  the  promi.se,  but 
was  in  hope  of  getting  some  help  from 
him.  Hut  he  has  cons-tantly  avoided  me. 
(>{  cours(‘  his  family  needs  every  cent  he 
can  earn,  but  I  like  to  .see  a  man  manly, 
and  would  rather  jtay  for  any  help  .and  let 
the  debt  go  if  a  frank  statement  of  ina* 
bilily  had  been  made.  One  would  rather 
niak<‘  a  iiresent  to  a  man  in  need  th.in  to 
have  him  make  a  promi.se  .and  never  try 
to  fulfill  it. 

Itut  nevertheless  my  garden  seems  to  be 
ahead  of  any  I  see  around  me.  One  man 
says  that  be  cannot  understand  why  his 
melons  and  cucumbers  seem  to  dry  ui)  and 
f.ail.  lie  says,  “I  put  .a  big  foi’kfnl  of  ma¬ 
nure  in  each  hill  and  then  a  handful  of 
fertilizer.”  I  replied  that  I  never 
u.se  fre.sh  stable  manure  in  the  Spring  for 
anything,  and  that  I  am  not  surpiised 
that  his  melons  and  cucumbers  diy  up 
with  a  i)ile  of  fresh  strawy  manure  un¬ 
der  the  i>lants.  The  manure  is  not  in 
cfuidition  to  feed  jdants  till  well  rotted, 
!ind  while  for  the  ordiiuiry  farm  croj) 
it  is  best  to  get  the  manure  out  and 
spread  as  fast  as  made,  in  the  garden  it 
is  important  to  have  it  rotted  down,  since 
to  be  of  value  to  such  short-lived  crojis 
it  must  be  in  condition  to  feed  them. 
For  general  garden  this  can  pretty  well 
be  accomi)lisbed  by  spreailing  the  fresh 
manure  in  the  Fall  and  letting  it  act  as  a 
midch  all  Winter  over  the  whole  garden, 
Jitid  between  tbe  rows  of  Fall-planted 
crops  it  can  be  more  jterfectly  done  by 
composting  it.  My  comi»o.st  jtile  for  an¬ 
other  year  is  now  starting.  It  consists 
of  stiible  manure  and  sods.  'I’o  these  will 
be  added  all  tbrough  the  Summer  every 
scra|)  of  vegetable  waste  that  is  secured, 
refuse  from  the  crops  and  weeds  th.at 
have  taken  a  chance  to  start,  and  are 
hoed  out,  !ind  the  idle  turtied  occasionally 
ft)  bury  fresh  Jidditions.  'I’be  i)ile  this 
Spring  was  a  huge  one,  for  the  weather 
last  Summer  was  so  continuously  wet  that 
th(‘  grass  and  weeds  got  the  start  on  us 
and  made  a  huge  additir)n  to  tin*  compost 
pile.  Hut  it  was  all  fine  .and  rotten  this 
Spring,  and  is  now  feeding  tin?  crops. 
'I’he  Lima  beans  are  luxuiriating  in  it, 
and  it  was  used  in  the  fr.tmes  where  the 
tomato  plants  were  spotted  out  to  harden, 
and,  above  all,  it  luis  gone  to  make  the 
hills  for  the  srpiasbes,  melons  and  cucum¬ 
bers  in  addition  to  tin;  bro.nbr.ast  manuring 
hast  l‘’all.  M’here  this  fine  bl.aek  mass  of 
compost  is  userl  theia*  will  be  no  drying 
out,  for  it  will  retain  mol.sture  ratber  tb.an 
lose  it.  Our  market  growers  of  melons 
ami  cucumbers  know  very  well  the  elTect 
of  fresh  manure  in  the  hills  in  Sjiring, 
and  they  usu.ally  get  the  ni.anure  in  .Tanu- 
ary  to  give  it  some  time  to  decay.  Hut 
last  .January  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
the  plowing  and  preparing  of  the  ground, 
.and  nntre  fresh  manure  has  been  used  this 
Spring  th.an  (‘Vi'r  befoia;.  What  the  effect 
is  gidng  to  be  on  tbe  cucurbitaceoiis  <aa)ps 
I'l'in.ains  to  be  se<ui.  J'or  this  <dass  of 
jilants  I  have  found  nothing  equal  to  the 
year-old  compost. 

As  is  a])t  to  be  the  ca.se  after  a  very 
cadd  Winter,  Spring  is  fairly  early  ;  bril¬ 
liantly  warm  days,  and  nights  just  cool 
enough  to  keep  the  toin.ato  j)!ants  tough, 
and  the  cutworms  happy.  My  compost 
probably  carried  a  cutworm  into  a  .''rame, 
for  I  found  a  <ait  plant  for  the  first  time 
I  can  remember  in  a  fi-aine.  Some  bran 
and  lead  arsenate  powder  was  used,  and 
no  more  plants  were  cut,  'I'oday  f.\i)ril 
21)  the  Tama  beans  h.ave  their  true  leaves 
well  developed  and  will  soon  be  luishing 
.  runners.  The  earliest  pea.s  are  about 
bursting  into  bloom  and  the  Golden  Han- 
tam  corn  has  had  its  first  cultivation  to 
loosen  the  crust  around  it  and  prevent 
the  wind  from  chafing  the  little  stems. 
Melons  and  cucumbers  have  not  yet  ap¬ 


peared  above  the  ground,  but  with  jdenty 
of  rain  and  cool  nights  the  lettuce  is 
growing  wonderfully,  and  by  tbe  time 
that  in  the  frames  is  u.s«k1  up  we  shall 
have  .some  ready  outside.  As  the  latest 
frame  lettuce  is  being  u.sed,  we  set  two 
tomato  plants  to  each  sash.  Then  when 
all  the  tomato  plants  are  out  of  the  friinu's 
(for  I  keep  quite  a  lot  in  resei  vc*  both  for 
emergencies  in  my  own  giirden  and  for  : 
the  supply  of  those  who  dei)end  on  me  j 
for  plants  every  Spring)  I  set  two  egg-  1 
I)lnnts  to  each  sash,  and  ketqi  the  sashes  ^ 
f)ver  them  on  cool  nights,  and  in  this  way 
get  Hlack  Beauties  before  those  in  the 
open  gi’ouml.  ! 

A  neighbor  who  s.aved  his  ('annas,  while 
I  lost  mine,  took  them  up  yesterday  fivun 
wln-re  they  were  buried  outside  for  jdant- 
ing,  and  kindly  sent  me  .a  couple  of  dozen  1 
King  Humbert,  the  progeny  of  .a  lot  T 
sold  him  three  years  ago.  \Vhile  1  have 
no  trouble  in  carrying  Dahlias  tbrough 
the  Winter  burled  in  the  g.irdeu  and  cov-  ' 
cred  with  a  lot  of  old  news()apers  and  j 
earth,  I  have  not  been  uniformly  success¬ 
ful  with  Gannas  in  this  way,  and  find  ' 
that  the  b<‘st  pl.ice  for  them  is  in  the  cel¬ 
lar,  stored  with  all  the  .soil  that  adheres 
to  them  in  lifting.  'I’h rough  all  tbe  fear¬ 
ful  cold  of  last  Winter,  tbe  Nerines  or 
Guernsey  lilies  held  their  green  leaves, 
as  also  did  the  scarlet  Anemones,  and  the 
old  Anemone  b<‘d  is  now  the  gayest  thing 
on  the  lawn.  The  I'yrethrums  are  throw¬ 
ing  uji  their  buds  and  tbe  Oriental  l)op- 
pies,  too.  The  Hrince.ss  of  Wale.s  violets 
came  through  tbe  Winter  unharmed  and 
have  given  us  a  good  supply  of  flowers, 
but  the  stems  are  shorter  th.an  when 
grown  under  gl.iss  in  the  frames.  They 
are  so  perfectly  hardy  that  we  can  af¬ 
ford  to  wait  fur  the  blooms  to  ,a  later 
jjeriod  tbiin  under  gl.ass.  Sjtring  is  here 
and  tbe  weeds  ai’e  growing. 

w.  J'.  MASSEY. 


Onions  Going  to  Seed 

Wby  is  it  fbat  some  years  my  onions 
go  to  seed?  Is  it  the  fatdt  of  the  set? 

Muncie,  Ind.  K.  H. 

Onions  grown  from  sets  are  md.  likely 
to  go  to  .ser'd  if  the  sets  have  been  jtrop- 
(?rly  grown  and  stored.  'I'hose  sets  which 
are  a  half  inch  or  more  in  diameter  are 
far  more  likely  to  shoot  to  seed  than  the 
smalbu-  sets  .are.  'I'hi'refore,  when  .sowing 
the  seed  from  which  the  .sets  art?  grown, 
have  it  thick  enough  so  that  the  seedlings 
cannot  make  sets  that  are  too  large.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  when  the  sets  have  nicely  de¬ 
veloped  they  should  be  gathered  at  once.  | 
If  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  flu*  | 
ground  until  the  tops  are  .‘ill  brown  the 
root  system  will  liegin  a  new  development. 
This  may  cause  the  heart  to  start  just 
a  little,  so  that  the  sets  will  not  keep  well 
in  storage,  and  if  they  do  keep  fairly  well  ! 
thev  will  have  more  of  a  tendency  to ! 

*  ^  I 

shoot  to  si'i'd.  Good  commercial  growers 
shake  tluiir  sets  through  sieves  made  of 
narrow  slats.  Those  less  than  'jjij-inch  in 
diameter  are  (|uit.e  .slow  to  start  and  sel¬ 
dom  go  to  sei'd.  'I’hose  less  than  1/^-inch 
in  diameter  are  al.so  planted  by  them¬ 
selves  !ind  all  those  too  large  to  go 
through  a  l/(j-inch  sieve  are  planted  in 
rows  b.v  themselves  because  thej'  start 
most  (piickly,  are  rea<ly  to  harvest  very 
early,  and  have  the  greatest  tendency  to 
bolt  to  seed.  'I’hu.s,  by  having  the  large 
sets  in  a  few  rows  the  seed  stalks  may  be 
more  easily  |>nined  away.  If  large  onions 
instead  of  sei*d  are  desired  the.se  seed  stalks 
should  have  (he  .seed  bud  idnched  off  close 
to  the  seed  bud  where  the  stalk  is  small. 
If  tbe  seed  stalk  is  cut  off  in  the  middle 
or  lower,  it  leaves  a  large  open  hole.  It  j 
is  supposed  that  if  water  settles  down  in 
this  hollow  stalk  it  may  cause  the  lu*art 
of  the  onion  to  decay.  u.  w.  it.  i». 

A  crrY-iuiKi)  young  man  went  to  the 
country  to  take  a  Summer  job  on  a  farm. 
'Phe  morning  after  his  arrival  the  farmer 
awakened  him,  saying:  ‘‘Hustle  out  of 
bed  there ;  it’s  half-past  three,  and  we 
must  get  the  oats  in.”  After  he  was  suf- 
fkqentl.v  awake  to  talk,  the  «‘ity-bred 
young  man  inquired,  with  a  huge  .v.awn  : 
‘‘.\re  they  wild  oatsV”  “No,  they’re  or¬ 
dinary  tame  oats,  of  course.”  ‘“I'hen,” 
asked  the  young  man,  as  he  rolled  over 
and  preitared  to  go  back  to  sleep,  ‘‘why 
the  deuce  do  you  want  to  go  out  anil 
sneak  up  on  ’em  in  the  dark?” — Credit 
lost. 
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The  Farm-Labor  Crisis 


and  My  solution  that  will 
appeal  to  every  Farmer 


This  year  my  farmer  friends  are  asked  to  produce  more  than 

ever  before.  And  they  are  going  to  do  it.  But  they  are  certainly  up 
against  it  for  help.  Hired  hands  are  scarce,  hard  to  get,  and  expensive. 

That’s  why  I’m  so  glad  to  be  able  to  make  this  announcement 

just  at  this  time.  I  have  a  device  that  makes  a  giant,  never-tiring,  never 
complaining  hired-man  of  the  farmer’s  car. 


Porta 
Powers 

Cheapest  Belt  Power  in  the  World  1 

t  1 


It  takes  the  wonderful  power  of 
your  automobile,  and  gives  it  to 
you  in  a  form  that  you  can  set  to 
work  at  all  the  jobs  around  the 
farm.  LAY  Porta -Power,  in¬ 
stantly  slipped  against  the  rear 
wheels  of  your  car  (any  make) 
gives  you  the  cheapest  belt  power 
in  the  world,  a  wonderfully  sat¬ 
isfactory  portable  engine  of  5-8 
H.  P.,  that  costs  from  $100  to 
$250  less  than  any  comparable 
gas  engine. 


It  is  all  steel,  and  proof  against 
wear  ahd  trouble.  The  Money 
Back  Bond  insures  satisfaction 
or  a  refund  after  30  days'  trial.  It 
pumps  water,  runs  hay  press,  en¬ 
silage  cutter,  pea  and  clover  hul- 
ler,  rice  and  grist  mill,  corn  shel- 
ler,  fanning  mill,  elevator,  buzz 
saw,  milker,  separator,  cider  press, 
washing  machine,  pump  jack,  ir¬ 
rigating  pump,  sprayer,  concrete 
mixer. 


L.  A.  Young  Industries,  Inc 

Detroit.  Mich..  DeoL  10 


Send  To-Day 

for 

My  Offer 

To  earlu  buyers  in  every 
community  I  have  a  Special 
Offer  to  make.  Better  write 
me  now  for  all  the  particu¬ 
lars,  so  you  can  be  the  man 
to  profit  by  this  offer  in  your 
locality.  Ask  me  about  my 
plan,  to-day. 

L.  A.  Young 


This  Big  BiOycJe  Book  Free 


Thia  free  bicy¬ 
cle  book  con- 
tains  page 
after  page  of 
bicycles  rang¬ 
ing  in  price 
from  $18.75  to 
$38.75.  Also 
hundreds  of 
accessories  at 
remarkably 
low  prices. 


To  get  real 
enjoyment 
from  bicy¬ 
cling  you 
must  have 
good  tires. 
You  will 
f  ind  this 
book  filled 
with  good 
tires  at 
low  prices. 


Send  for  it  today 

and  Bearn  how  to  save  money 


Before  you  buy  a  whocl  pret  tliia  free  48-i)avro 
bicycle  book.  It  will  savo  you  money  on  any 
wheel  you  buy.  It  bHowh  bicycloH  in  all  models 
and  all  prices  from  $18.75  to  $88.75. 

Why  the  prices  are  low 

Webuyin  immenKO  quantities,  pay 
cash  and  ffct  tho  very  bottom  price-;. 

We  can  Kiveyou  Iheselow  price.-*  Ix- 
cau.se  you  pay  cukIi.  If  wo  sohl  on 
installments  wo  should  be  compelletl 
to  charKO  you  more— just  as  other 
firms  must  do. 

Boys — look  at  this  snappy 
roadster 

The  Overland  KoadstcrUIusl.rated 

here  is  an  example  of  the 
exceptional 
bargains 


which  we  offer.  This  is  one  of  the  lowest  priced 
dependable  wheels  mailo.  It  is  a  substantially 
built,  handsome  bicycle  that  will  give  you 
years  of  splendid  service.  It  is  made 
particularly  strong  where  tho  strain 
roinc.s.  Both  the  handle  bars  and 
tho  saddle  are  designcil  to  make  it 
an  especially  comfortable  wheel  to 
ride.  Comes  in  20, 22  or  24-inch  frame. 


For  rftnl  you  mu»t 

h'tva  a  cotiMlttr  hrakti.  Jt  Battem 
half  of  the  v^datino.  tJuardm 
accid4tnlM  ana  pivee 
Bure  control  ov^r  your  hirycU. 

l*rice  each  ii.HS  jdan  the 
poataje,  of  othor  fuiCBM- 

Bfpri^a  at  tno  aavim/a  in  (h4 
free  bicyele  book 


Our  guarantee  protect*  you 
Every  wheel  you  buy  from  us  ia  abao- 
lijtuly  guaranteed  togivo  perfect  aatirfae- 
tiun.  If  there  ia  a  aingle  defect  of  work- 
iniinahip  or  material,  send  it  buck  and 
your  money  will  bo  refunded  at  once  with¬ 
out  (lueatinn.  Send  for  thia  bicycle  book 
today.  Compare  the  blcycleaahown  there 
detail  for  detail  with  any  othera.  You  will 
find  that  it  eoets  you  much  more  money  to  get  the  aumu 
featuri;H  elaewhere.  If  you  expect  to  buy  a  bicycle  now 
or  in  tho  near  future,  fill  out  tho  coupon  below. 


Name. 


Town. 


State 


I 

Write  US  today  to  send  | 
the  new  free  Bicycle  i 
Catalog.  No.5fi(i,or  use  I 
this  cuupon.  | 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  ll»  1918 


General  Farm  Topics 


Farmers  in  the  Legislature 

I  have  noted  for  some  time  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  the  advice  to  the  farmers  of  New 
York  State  to  elect  50  farmers  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  next  Legislature,  the  object 
being,  of  course,  to  put  through  some 
legislation  occasionally  that  will  give 
farmers  a  fairer  show  in  the  battle  of 
life.  Here  in  the  little  State  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  in  our  last  session,  1917 — our  Leg¬ 
islature  sits  only  once  in  two  years — 
there  were  80  farmers  in  the  House  and 
two  in  the  Senate.  The  total  repre¬ 
sentation  is  248  members  in  the  House, 
35  in  the  Senate.  In  1907,  when  I  was 
a  member,  there  were  88  farmer  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  House. 

But  even  with  this  proportionate  Tei>- 
resentation  we  did  not  find  it  any  too 
easy  to  put  through  legi.slation  favoring 
the  farmer.  There  was  a  bill  to  double 
the  bounty  on  foxes;  that  is,  to  double 
the  amount  paid  by  the  State  for  killing 
them.  It  was  referred  to  the  Fish  and 
Game  Committee ;  they  reported  unfa¬ 
vorably.  I  was  a  poultryman  and  had 
suffered  serious  loss  by  foxes.  Mr.  Allen 
of  Ledyard,  a  brother  member  of  the 
House,  had  lost  $500  worth  of  turkeys  the 
previous  season  by  foxes.  I  made  a  10- 
minute  speech  in  favor  of  the  bill  (hope¬ 
lessly,  because  the  report  of  the  committee 
is  nearly  always  carried)  ;  one  or  two 
others  said  a  few  words  for  and  against; 
then  the  vote  was  taken,  and  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  and  delighted  to  find  that  I  had 
won  by  88  to  74,  against  the  committee's 
report,  and  the  whole  House  applauded 
when  the  vote  was  announced.  By  vote 
it  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Senate 
for  action.  There  it  was  killed  ;  there  were 
not  farmers  enough  in  the  Senate,  and 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  Senate  was  a 
dealer  in  fox  skins;  he  was  perfectly 
willing  that  the  foxes  should  live  on  the 
farmers’  poultry,  so  he  could  make  a  few 
dollars  on  fox  skins. 

You  are  right;  get  farmers  into  the 
Legislature.  Several  times  in  1997,  old 
fanners,  whom  no  one  thought  could 
“talk,”  got  up  and  made  speeches  that 
thrilled  the  House.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


the  stack  should  be  kept  covered  in  some 
way  so  that  you  will  have  dry  straw  for 
litter.  Any  kind  of  a  cover  that  can  be 
lowered  as  stack  is  lowered  is  good.  We 
generally  have  from  500  to  800  hens  on 
large  general  farm  and  feed  a  good  share 
of  their  home-grown  grain  in  the  sheaf, 
and  try  to  plan  to  have  all  grain  we  are 
to  thrash  stacked  within  range  of  the 
hens,  and  not  a  grain  is  lost  at  thrashing 
time.  The  hens  have  the  run  of  a  large 
young  apple  orchard,  and  all  the  Summer 
and  Pall,  as  long  as  the  weather  is  good, 
we  scatter  gi*ain  in  straw  by  the  wagon¬ 
load  through  the  orchard  and  the  hens 
make  a  better  job  than  any  machine 
and  at  much  less  expen.se. 

If  grain  can  be  sown  where  the  poultry 
can  be  turned  in  to  do  the  harvesting,  so 
much  the  better.  A  clean  job  can  be  guar¬ 
anteed. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  each 
year  that  where  cattle  are  to  be  fed  the 
most  economical  grain  is  in  the  silo. 
Grow  a  variety  of  corn  that  fully  matures 
in  your  locality,  plant  it  thin  enough  to 
ear  well,  and  most  of  the  gi’ain  your  cat¬ 
tle  are  going  to  need  is  grown,  harvested, 
and  ready  to  feed  when  the  silo  is  filled, 
with  very  little  more  expense  than  if  you 
had  grown  a  lot  of  immature,  earless  corn, 
which  provides  nothing  more  than  succu¬ 
lence.  MERRITT  M.  CEARK. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 


More  Grain  in  New  England 

'I'he  Eastern  farmer  and  poultryman 
must  raise  more  of  his  own  grain  or  go 
out  of  busine.ss.  But  he  must  remember 
that  with  the  scarcity  and  increased  cost 
of  labor  and  machinery  his  home-grown 
grain  is  going  to  cost  much  more  than  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  We  increased  our 
gi*ain  acreage  considerably  last  year,  and 
are  planning  on  still  moi'c  grain  this  sea¬ 
son.  Along  with  tin;  need  for  raising 
more  grain  on  the  farm  is  the  need  for 
growing  more  clover  and  other  legumes, 
which  means  a  shorter  rotation  into  which 
grain  growing  will  tit  nicely.  But  in  all 
this  agitation  for  increased  food  supply 
and  more  grain  on  Ea.stern  farms,  let  us 
keep  our  heads  and  gi’ow  grains  that  .suc¬ 
ceed  in  our  sections,  and  not  experiment 
with  grain  not  suited  to  our  soils  and  cli¬ 
mate.  The  call  so  urgent  last  Spring 
and  this  for  the  Eastern  fanner  to  sow 
Spring  wheat  is  folly,  a.s  it  means  in  most 
cases  not  only  the  waste  of  good  seed 
wheat,  but  the  farmer’s  time,  labor  and 
use  of  his  land,  as  Spring  wheat  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  failure  in  all  this  section.  As 
fine  Winter  wheat  can  be  grown  here  as 
anywhere,  but  we  must  remember  that 
(•omparatively  little  of  our  soil  is  suited 
to  wheat,  and  that  on  most  of  our  land 
the  hardier  rye  will  give  much  better  re¬ 
sults. 

In  many  places  the  difficulty  of  secur¬ 
ing  thrashing  machines  has  been  a  great 
drawback  to  the  raising  of  the  small 
grains.  With  a  good-sized  flock  of  poul¬ 
try  a  lot  of  grain  can  be  fed  in  the  straw, 
and  the  expense  of  thrashing  saved.  Of 
couse,  it  is  not  wise  to  store  too  large 
quantities  of  grain  in  .sheaf  in  barns  for 
too  long  a  time  on  account  of  damage 
from  rats  and  mice.  Vermin  will  damage 
stacked  grain  very  little,  and  if  stacked 
where  it  can  be  thrown  out  to  the  hens  a 
lot  of  handling  will  be  saved.  Get  the 
top  of  stack  off  so  that  hens  can  get  on  it 
to  work  nicely  and  they  will  do  the  rest. 
If  the  grain  is  to  be  used  inside  the  houses 


Recruits  for  the  “  Elstates  ” 

I  have  read  in  the  columns  of  the  daily 
papers  of  late  that  our  wealthy  women 
are  organizing  the  women  who  are  will¬ 
ing  and  have  the  time,  to  send  to  the 
farmers  who  will  be  short  of  help  this 
year  on  account  of  the  draft.  I  would 
suggest  that  these  wealthy  women  who 
employ  anywhere  from  four  to  12  extra 
men  on  their  estates  in  the  Summer,  to 
work  around  the  lawns,  trees,  among  the 
flowers,  etc.,  and  last  year,  and  I  suppose 
again  this  yeai%  on  their  war  farms 
( which  were  a  decided  failure  in  this  com¬ 
munity),  woiild  distribute  these  men 
among  the  faimiers  and  engage  the  women 
they  are  now  organizing  upon  their  own 
estates.  For  the  work  on  these  wealthy 
e.states  is  lighter  and  under  more  favor¬ 
able  conditions  than  are  found  on  the 
ordinary  or  even  the  first-class  farms, 
while  the  men  released  would  render  bet¬ 
ter  service  to  the  farmers  who  are  the 
real  feeders  of  oiu*  nation.  I  think  in  this 
way  there  would  be  fewer  backaches, 
bruised  fingers,  tears  and  disappointments 
of  the  farm  among  our  would-be  farmer¬ 
ettes.  V.  R.  SCOREY. 

Long  Island. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  good  thing  for  the  women 
oi’ganizers  to  consider.  Most  of  the  fancy 
work  on  these  estate.s  can  hardly  come 
under  the  head  of  “war  necessities.”  The 
lawns  might  well  go  to  grass  for  one 
year. 


Beans  Between  Corn  Rows 

Can  the  navy  bean,  or  pea  bean,  be 
grown  between  corn  rows  drilled  in  at 
last  cultivation  of  com?  I  have  gi-own 
nice  crops  of  cow  peas  that  way,  but 
have  never  known  anyone  to  try  the  pea 
bean  between  corn  rows.  I  hope  to  grow 
a  crop  of  pea  beans  this  year,  and  have 
not  the  barn  room  for  storing  them. 
Could  I  let  them  stand  in  field  until  dead 
ripe  and  thrash  them  fi-om  field  without 
danger  of  beans  heating  if  put  in  five  or 
10-bushel  bins?  If  the  beans  will  make  a 
crop  in  between  corn  rows,  which  will  be 
four  feet,  I  am  thinking  of  following  this 
plan  to  get  a  cover  crop,  beans  and  corn. 
Let  me  know  if  you  think  it  will  work 
with  any  success.  I  have  a  five-hoe,  one- 
horse  drill  and  am  thinking  of  using  the 
middle  hoe  for  beans  and  the  other  four 
for  Hairy  vetch,  which  will  give  a  nice 
cover  crop.  I  could  use  cow  peas  instead 
of  beans,  but  vines  are  so  rank  I  am 
afraid  they  would  shade  the  vetch  too 
much.  j.  B.  B. 

Maryland. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
this  proposition  would  not  prove  to  be 
either  practical  or  profitable,  allowing 
that  the  .season  and  weather  conditions 
are  better  in  Maryland  than  in  New 
York  State,  being  located  farther  south 
where  longer  seasons  between  frosts 
ought  to  prevail.  Still,  planting  the  beans 
after  the  last  cultivation  of  the  corn 
would  bring  the  planting  around  the 
latter  part  of  .Inly,  and  we  often  go 


through  the  corn  with  shallow  cultitration 
later  still.  The  pea  or  navy  bean  is  a 
90-day  crop  in  a  general  way.  This 
would  bring  the  harvesting  of  the  beans 
about  November  1.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  we  are  not  apt  to  have  weather  con¬ 
ditions  favorable  for  curing  the  beans. 
Again,  even  with  the  corn  rows  four  feet 
apart,  the  beans  would  be  too  much 
shaded  to  amount  to  much,  and  then 
with  the  additional  vetch  growing  there 
would  bo  entu’ely  too  great  an  amount 
of  competition  for  plant  food  by  all 
these  different  root  systems  occupying  the 
same  area  of  soil.  It  would  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  be  much  wiser  to  plant  the  corn  in 
rows  about  .38  or  40  inches  apart,  spacing 
the  plants  in  the  row  from  14  to  16  inches 
apart  as  nearly  as  possible,  if  the  crop  is 
intended  for  husking,  while  if  for  silage 
planting  very  much  closer  in  the  row. 
This  will  then  also  allow  of  .sowing  the 
rape  as  a  cover  crop.  The  space  in  the 
field  gained  by  placing  the  corn  rows 
closer  could  be  planted  to  beans  in  rows 
28  inches  apart  with  full  assui’ance  of  a 
crop.  If  beans  are  planted  between  the 
coim  rows,  they  wmuld  have  to  be  har¬ 
vested  and  removed  before  cutting  up 
the  corn,  or  they  would  be  entirely  in 
the  way.  If  beaus  are  left  to  stand  until 
entirely  dry  and  hai'd  before  harvesting 
they  will  keep  all  right  in  bins  a.s  sug¬ 
gested,  but  I  want  to  emphasize  this 
point:  Thrashing  beans  direct  from  the 
field  is  a  big  gamble  as  sea.sons  run.  It 
is  much  safer  either  to  stack  or  store  in 
a  barn  as  fast  as  they  are  thoroughly 
dry.  In  stacking  it  is  well  to  have  a 
stack-cover  handy  to  keep  the  stack 
covered  until  it  is  completed,  and  well 
topped  out  with  coarse  hay  or  straw.  In 
stacking  there  must  be  an  air  space  be¬ 
neath.  the  whole  stack,  to  allow  of  cir¬ 
culation.  n.  E.  cox. 


More  Crow  Bait 


The  true  way  of  getting  rid  of  him  has 
not  been  given  yet,  in  all  that  has  been 
told.  One  writer  had  the  way,  all  but 
the  best  way,  to  apply.  I  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  loss  here  in  Kentucky,  which  is 
a  great  State  for  crows.  This  is  the 
best  known  remedy:  Get  some  strych¬ 
nine  and  put  in  a  can  of  white  com,  say 
one  pint  or  quart;  it  does  not  take  very 
much  of  the  medicine.  Now  pour  on  hot 
water  and  let  stand  .36  or  48  hours.  Now' 
go  out  in  the  open  field  and  drop  .some 
white  cobs  where  you  put  out  the  corn, 
and  down  come  the  crows  to  pick  it  up. 
Then  you  will  have  crows  dropping  all 
over  your  neighborhood.  Some  will  think 
that  some  disease  has  taken  hold  of  the 
crow  family.  This  has  beaten  all  other 
remedies,  and  I  expect  to  apply  it  as  soon 
as  I  plant  corn.  e.  r.  wieson. 

Kentucky. 


First  Broker:  What  do  you  usually 
give  your  waiter?  Second  Ditto:  Oh, 
if  he  serves  me  well  I  give  him  a  tip  of 
a  quarter;  if  badly  I  give  him  a  tip  on 
stocks. — Boston  Transcript. 


Beat  the  Straw 


¥ 


Just  As  You  Would  Do  By  Hand 
With  a  Pitchfork 

Take  the  short  cut  to  effect 
thorough  separation.  Do 
not  wait  for  the  grain  to  drop 
out,  but  BEAT  IT  OUT  with 

The  Big  Cylinder 

The  Man  Behind  the 
Gun  and  the 
Beating  Shakers 

the  way  to  get  all  the  grain 
quickly  and  without  waste. 

Join  hands  with  the  national 
movement  and  save  all  your 
grain.  Handle  more  jobs  and 
bigger  jobs  and  make  more 
money  for  yourself. 

The  Red  River  Special  saves 
enough  more  of  the  farmer’s  time 
and  grain  to  pay  his  thresh  bill. 
If  you  want  a  thresher  for  your 
own  use,  learn  about  our  “Jun¬ 
ior”  Red  River  Special. 

Write  for  circulars. 

Nichois  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  t84S 

Builders  Exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe¬ 
cial  Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil-Gaa  Traction  Enprines. 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard. ..  .$1.00 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1.60 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas _ 2.60 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume . 2.60 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 60 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1.60 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1.60 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  . 2.00 

Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  .  1.60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.60 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.76 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport . 2.50 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYark 


Ditching  and  Soil 

Washing  Problems  Solved 


IET  me  show  you  how  to  solve  the  drainage,  irri- 
gation  and  soil  washing  problems  at  low  cost. 
I’ll  show  you  how  two  men  can  now  do  more 
ditch  work  than  100  men  by  old  methods.  This  is 
the  year  to  save  labor  and  do  this  work  swiftly  and 
efficiently.  I’ll  show  you  the  way.  Write  for  the 
new  book  that  tells  the  story. 

Farm 
Ditcher, 
Terracer 
&  Grader 


Cuts  V-shaped  ditch  for  open  drain¬ 
age,  irrigation  or  tile  any  depth  down  to 
4  feet,  leaves  smooth,  hard  sides.  Also  use 
it  for  back-filling  tile  ditches  and  holes.  Per¬ 
fect  machine  for  cleaning  old  weed-clogged 
ditches.  All  steel— reversible  to  throw 
dirt  either  side.  Adjustable  for  narrow 
or  wide  cut.  No  wheels,  cogs  or  levers 
to  get  out  of  fix.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 

Farm  Terracing 

Builds  farm  terraces  which  stop  washing:  of  soil  on  rolling:'^ 
hillside  land  and  hold  the  water  where  it  should  remain;  reclaims 
abandoned  washed  land;  throws  up  dikes  and  levees;  grades 
roads;  works  in  any  soil,  wet  or  dry;  2,  4  and  6  horse  sizes; 
large  size  fine  for  tractor.  Needed  on  every  farm. 


SOLD ON 

WDAYS 
TRIAL 


Get  Your  Farm  in  Shape 

Chance  of  a  lifetime  to  make  big  money  the  next  five 
years.  Here  ia  crop  insurance  at  a  low  cost.  Write 
and  find  out  how  to  niake,big  crops  sure.  New  free 
book  on  drainage,  irrigation  and  terracing.  Write 
for  this  and  our  proposition.  Address  W.  A.  Steele,  Pres. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  1134,  OWENSBORO,  KY. 
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Saving  Daylight 

The  farmers  in  this  section  regard  it  as 
a  very  serious  disadvantage.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion  help  is  very  scarce ;  in  fact,  it  is 
about  impossible  to  get  enough  extra  help 
by  the  day.  If  so,  they  consider  nine 
hours  a  day.  They,  of  course,  want  to 
begin  at  7  o’clock  and  to  get  through 
early.  The  result  is  they  are  usually  from 
20  to  30  minutes  late  in  the  morning,  ex¬ 
actly  on  time  in  the  afternoon.  At  6 
o’clock  in  the  morning  very  often  every¬ 
thing  is  wet  with  dew.  It  is  simply  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  spray  while  the  trees 
are  wet.  Neither  can  we  cultivate  small 
com  and  potatoes  while  they  are  wet, 
and  the  dirt  sticks  to  the  young  plants. 
Again,  how  are  we  to  cut  our  grain  and 
hay  while  ^  it  is  wet?  Very  often  we 
cannot  begin  to  cart  hay  to  the  barn  or 
grain  to  the  stack  until  10  or  11  o’clock. 
How  are  we  to  pick  apples  when  the  trees 
are  wet?  The  fruit  would  look  like 
windfalls.  Still  another,  what  would 
happen  if  we  send  any  sensible  man  to  the 
field  at  6  o’clock  to  cut  corn  while  the 
stalks  are  as  wet  as  if  it  had  rained  all 
night?  ^  We  shall  be  obliged  to  work  our 
teams  in  the  heat  of  the  day  and  at  5 
o’clock,  when  the  conditions  are  usually 
most  favorable  for  working,  everything 
stop  with  the  sun  from  two  to  three 
hotirs  high.  We  are  urged  from  every 
quarter  to  increase  our  production  and 
help  feed  the  world.  This  change  of  time 
may  be  the  way  to  do  it,  but  the  farmers 
of  this  section  fail  to  see  it.  The  whole 
world  is  clamoring  after  shorter  hours, 
yet  they  think  it  so^  strange  everything 
costs  more.  Would  it  not  be  strange  if 
it  did  not  cost  more?  Unless  the  farmer 
is  given  some  consideration  the  day  is 
not  very  far  distant  when  some  of  these 
labor  agitators  and  their  followers  will 
be  hungry,  and  who  caused  the  trouble? 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  JOHN  H.  Barclay. 

The  new  plan  of  putting  the  clock  an 
hour  ahead  seems  to  be  working  out  to  ad¬ 
vantage  for  me.  I  employ  all  colored 
help,  who  live  in  three  tenant  houses  on 
the  farm.  These  men  all  have  gardens 
which  they  take  care  of  after  the  day’s 
work  is  done.  I  believe  they  will  raise 
better  produce  this  year  and  more  of  it 
because  of  the  extra  time  in  which  to 
work  the  gardens.  I  personally  greatly 
appreciate  the  extra  time  at  night  in 
which  to  work  out  some  of  the  many  odd 
jobs  which  seem  always  to  await  the  busy 
farmer.  Yes,  the  new  schedule  works 
finely  for  me,  although  I  am  not  sure  the 
majority  of  my  neighbors  would  voice  this 
opinion.  They  seem  to  think  they  began 
work  early  enough  before. 

New  Jersey.  earl  dilatush. 

Any  new  legislation  ought  to  be  given 
a  fair  and  impartial  trial  before  criti¬ 
cism  is  offered.  The  new  plan  of  “sav¬ 
ing  daylight”  is  so  broad  and  affects  so 
many  people  that  opinion  will  be  as  varied 
as  individuals.  Conservation  is  the  watch¬ 
word,  but  just  where  conservation  is  vis¬ 
ible  to  the  farmer  is  diflScult  to  see.  The 
bill  specifically  states  that  everyone  will 
be  favorably  affected  except  the  farmer. 
Instead  of  saving  daylight,  the  farmer  to¬ 
day  is  wasting  lamplight,  as  he  rises  an 
hour  before  daylight  in  order  to  be  ready 
for  his  help,  which  arrives  at  7  A.  M. 
The  help  quits  work  at  6  P.  M.,  but  the 
farmer  will  keep  at  work  and  then  some. 
The  class  of  people  who  need  conserving 
most  of  any,  since  all  others  are  depend¬ 
ent  on  his  efforts  for  subsistence,  is  being 
used  up  the  fastest,  and  by  October  31  the 
poor  overworked  critter  on  rising  in  the 
morning  will  meet  himself  going  to  bed. 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  lewis  f.  allen. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  among  the  farmers  in  this  vicinity  in 
regard  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  change  of  time.  Most  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  regard  the  scheme  as  a  sort  of  non¬ 
sensical  piece  of  foolishness,  analogous  to 
a  childish  attempt  to  do  something  with¬ 
out  knowing  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it. 
They  are,  nevertheless,  secretly  pleased, 
for  the  scheme  enables  them  to  get  a 
little  more  work  out  of  their  men.  The 
hired  men,  on  the  other  hand,  are  strongly 
opposed  to  it,  since  they  are  accustomed 
to  regard  a  day’s  work  as  extending  from 
5  o’clock  A.  M.  until  dark,  and  the  new 
plan  plainly  takes  an  hour’s  work  from 
them  each  day.  For  this  reason  they  are 
even  more  inefficient  than  ever,  and  on 
account  of  the  change  it  is  becoming 
more  difficult  than  ever  before  for  the 
farmer  to  hire  help.  In  many  instances, 
where  the  farmers  quit  work  an  hour 
earlier,  the  men  take  advantage  of  the 
extra  hour  to  go  to  town  and  hang 
around  the  village  until  late  at  night,  and, 
consequently,  are  of  little  use  during  the 
next  day.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  a 
detriment  to  the  farmer  who  depends 
upon  his  hired  help,  and  a  slight  advan¬ 
tage  to  him  who  does  his  work  alone. 
Vermont.  C.  o.  o. 

Advantages. — One  more  hour  in  cool  of 
morning  for  both  men  and  teams  during 
hot  weather. 

Disadvantages. — ^Too  early  for  dairy¬ 
men  ;  dark  at  3.30  A.  M.  Morning  dews 
bad  for  spraying,  cultivating  beans  and 
hay  and  harvest  work ;  5  to  C  P.  M.,  sun 
time,  is  best  hour  of  the  day  for  spraying 
on  account  of  no  wind  and  can  spray  from 
any  direction.  Morning  frosts  and  heavy 
dews  hold  back  work  in  apple  harvest. 
One  whole  township  in  county  is  under 
old  time  (new  time'one  hour  late),  j. 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  heard  no  particular  complaint 
(Continued  ou  page  673) 


The  Modern  Farmer  and  His  Car 

Once  upon  a  time,  agriculture  was  a  mere  gamble  with  Fate.  Ground 
was  broken — seed  planted — and  the  farmer  spent  the  rest  of  his 
time  hoping  that  the  elements  would  take  him  into  partnership. 

All  of  that  has  changed  now.  The  modem  farmer  has  become  a  business  man. 

He  employs  the  scientific  information  which  is  supplied  him  by  our 
Government.  He  makes  a  study  of  his  own  local  problems  and  plans 
his  crops  accordingly.  He  thinks  in  terms  of  markets  as  well  as  products, 
and,  above  all,  he  uses  thoroughly  efficient  mechanical  equipment. 

He  buys  a  motor  car  because  sound  analysis  has  convinced  him  that  he 
can't  afford  to  get  along  without  one.  Furthermore,  he  buys  a  good 
car — a  quality  car — because  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
inferior  equipment  is  never  economical. 

Here,  in  a  nutshell,  you  will  find  the  reason  why  more  than  70%  of  Paige 
production  is  sold  in  farming  communities.  It's  a  matter  of  cold 
blooded  business  judgment — the  dehberate  preference  of  intelligent 
men  for  a  car  that  measures  up  to  their  requirements. 

And  here,  incidentally,  is  the  most  convincing  reason  why  your  next  car 
should  be  a  Paige. 

PAIGE'DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

221  McKINSTRY  AVENUE,  DETROIT 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  tbt!  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
i  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Paintinu  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cardo. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


WELL 


WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  T. 


Freo  Catalos  colors  explains 

-  — —  g  bow  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
anyrunningr  * 
gear.  Send  for 
It  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Dm  SI.,Quiiicy.llL 


'The  Best  Pumps  1  Ever  Saw^i 

2  have  three  pumps  of  your  make  and  they  are  the  best  pumps  L 
ever  saw,”  writes  F.  M.  Polk,  Tobinsport,  Ind.  No  wonder  1 
For  they  are  backed  by  69  year’s  pump-making  experi¬ 
ence.  Remember,  we  guarantee  every  one  of 


Goulds 
Fiar.  853 
Lift  and  Force 
Pump  for  band 
pumping 


r«om.DS  PUMPg 

ffQH  CVCR.Y  aCRVICalV 

to  fully  perform  the  work  for  which  it  is  rec* 
ominended.  Write  today  for  new  free^ 
book,  “Pumps  for  Every  Service.’’ 

Ask  our  Service  Dept,  to  help  you 
Address  Dept.  11. 


Goulds 
Pig.  1604 


for  pump 


The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

Main  Ojffice  and  Works 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y* 


nping 
water  and  air 
Into  air-preasure 
water  ayatema 

BRANCHES: 

New  York  Chicago 
Boston  Atlanta  Houstoo 
Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 


on  Quality  Rubber  Tires’ 

V.'.,  T 


Buckskin  Guaranteed  TIrca  wear 
8)000  and  10,000  intlea  for  some  imera 
and  are  guaranteed  definitely  4,000 
miles.  Ah  high  in  quality  as  can  be  obtained. 


Ask  for  Cat* 
alog  No*  274 

The  Special 
shape  teeth  cut 
the  weeds  close 
to  the  hill  and 
do  not  cover 
the  crop  with 
earth.  40  years 
actual  service 


Plain  and  Non-SkidiGuaranteed 

are  made  of  pure  Para  Kabber  and  tougby 
long  staple  cotton  fabric.  They  are  aeot 
Express  Prepaid.  Send  for  price  list  and  tei^ti- 
monials.  Or,  send  size,  type  ai.d  wUniher 
plain  or  nou-skid  tread  Is  desired  and  we 
will  ship  anywhere  in  XT,  S.  or  Canada, 
prepaid.  C.  0.  D.  if  desired. 

L.  &  M.  Rubber  Co.  b'iV’roKtln?©* 
■  18-18 


CLIP  YOUR  WEEDS 

with  a  COLT 
Wood  Beam 
Cultivator 


Rear  wheel  furnished  If  desired. 

BATAVIA  CLAMP  COMPANY.  215  Center  St.  Betavia.N.Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you* It  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ** square  deal.  **  Sec 
STuarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  Country  Town  Goes  Over  the  Top 

I  have  been  reading  lately  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  cities’  subscriptions  to  the  third  Lib¬ 
erty  loan,  but  in  none  have  I  seen  our 
little  town  mentioned,  and,  being  proud  of 
it,  think  outsiders  should  know  we  farm¬ 
ers  are  not  slackers.  Two  weeks  ago 
posters  were  out  saying  two  Scotcli  Ca¬ 
nadians  just  from  the  front  would  give 
us  a  little  talk  on  the  war.  One  was  a 
piper  and  the  other  a  sergeant  of  the 
Klack  Watch  of  Montreal,  Canada.  They 
wont  over,  numbering  .‘1.3,000,  and  after 
over  three  years  at  the  front  only  2,000 
remain.  But  to  get  to  the  meeting.  No 
notice  was  given  that  the  people  would 
be  called  upon  to  subscribe  to  the  third 
Liberty  loan,  but  after  playing  the  pipes 
and  giving  us  .a  talk  they  got  down  to 
business.  Our  quot.a  for  East  Chatham 
was  .$12,000,  but  we  raised  .$12,300,  and 
only  about  175  people  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing,  Now  this  is  not  a  rich  farming  sec¬ 
tion,  hut  all  felt  they  mu.st  do  their  bit  to 
help  the  boys  over  the  top,  and  we  did, 
and  two  days  after  it  was  raised  to  about 
$18,000.  We  are  the  first  town  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  County,  N.  Y.,  to  raise  its  quota, 
and  hope  to  make  it  $24, (XK)  instead  of 
$18,000,  so  as  to  have  a  star  on  our  own 
flag.  We  have  mir  flag  stretched  across 
the  road  for  the  people  who  pass  by  to 
see  what  East  Chatham  has  done,  and 
trust  Columbia  County  will  produce  more 
towns  to  go  over  the  top.  A.  s. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  pidnt  this  simidy  becau.se 
it  was  the  first  report  to  reach  us  di¬ 
rectly.  Since  then  we  have  many  reports 
from  other  country  towns  which  h:ive  over¬ 
subscribed.  We  have  never  advised  any 
farmer  to  take  money  ab.solutcly  needed 
to  conduct  his  business  for  a  Liberty  loan 
investment.  It  Avould  be  a  mistake  to  do 
that.  What  we  advise  is  to  cut  out  all 
the  siieculative  questionable  chances  and 
use  that  money  in  bonds.  AVe  also  think 
that  i)art  of  the  money  laid  aside  for  that 
“rainy  day”  should  be  loaned  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— April  25  the  Erie  Rail¬ 
road  .shops  at  Lima,  O.,  wmre  destroyed 
by  fire,  with  a  loss  of  $500,000.  Firemen 
wei-e  hampered  by  lack  of  water,  and  sev¬ 
eral  suspicious  incidents  suggested  incen¬ 
diarism. 

April  25  the  transport  St.  Paul,  ju.st 
out  of  dry  dock,  sank  at  her  pier  in  New 
York,  many  workmen  on  board  having  a 
narrow  escape.  Three  lives  were  lo.st. 

Three  men  were  killed  and  a  number 
injured  at  Hamilton,  Out.,  April  25  by 
an  explosion  at  the  plant  of  the  Hamilton 
Tar  and  Ammonia  Company.  The  cause 
of  the  explosion  is  not  known. 

A  military  trap  laid  for  bogus  army  of¬ 
ficers  at  Boston  April  25  resulted  in  the 
detention  of  nine  men  wearing  officers’ 
uniforms,  three  of  whom  are  suspected  of 
being  Cerman  spies.  Five  others  of  those 
arre.sted,  according  to  officers  of  the 
Northeastern  Department,  are  former 
army  officers  who.  tbi’ough  discharge,  or 
for  other  reasons,  have  forfeited  the  right 
to  wear  uniforms,  and  one  is  believed  to 
be  a  hotel  swindler. 

The  bodies  of  three  workmen  wei-e 
found  April  26  in  the  ruins  of  the  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt.,  Milk  Chocolate  Company’s, 
plant,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The: 
loss  is  estimated  at  $1,000,000.  Spon-, 
taneous  combustion  in  the  shipping  room 
was  blamed.  The  company  W’as  working 
on  a  big  contract  for  the  Belgian  Relief 
Commission. 

Fred  Wilson  of  Poughkeepsie  and  Will-! 
iam  .1.  Holmes  of  New  Haven,  arraigned 
in  police  court  at  Springfield.  Mass.. 
April  26,  for  the  larceny  of  two  trunks 
with  contents  valued  at  $1,100,  Avere 
turned  over  to  the  Federal  authorities 
and  held  in  $10,000  each  for  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury,  this  being  the  first  case  here 
since  the  Government  assumed  control  of 
the  railroads  th.at  an  offen.se  of  this 
nature  has  been  i)rosecuted  by  Federal 
officers.  The  trunks,  the  property  of  a 
newly  married  couple,  w^ere  taken  from 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  by  the  expe<lient 
of  exchanging  baggage  checks. 

During  the  w'eek  ending  April  29,  Amer¬ 
ican  ship-builders  launched  41,105  tons, 
making  a  total  of  1,405,000  tons  since 
the  building  program  got  under  way. 
Nearly  50,000  tons  of  completed  ships 
were  delivered  during  the  week.  Three 
steel  ships  aggregating  18,.305  tons,  and 
one  wooden  ship  of  .3..500  tons  were 
launched  in  one  day. 

Ninety-eight  Germans  arrested  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  were  taken  to  Ellis 
Island  April  28.  They  arrived  at  an  At¬ 
lantic  port  in  the  charge  of  the  immiga- 
tion  authorities,  but  were  later  turned 
over  to  Major  Chester  R.  Haig,  in  charge 
of  the  detention  of  enemy  aliens  on  the 
island,  and  will  be  sent  to  an  internment 
camp.  They  w-ere  said  to  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  various  German  activities  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Maximum  sentences  of  two  year.s’  im- 
pri.sonment  in  a  Federal  penitentiary  and 
fines  of  $10,000  each  were  imposed  at  San 
Francisco  April  80  upon  Franz  Bopp, 
former  German  Consul-General,  and  E.  H. 
von  Schack,  former  Vice-Consul,  following 
their  conviction  on  charges  of  conspiring 
to  foment  revolution  against  British  rule 
in  India.  Twenty -seven  others,  including 
Germans,  Hindus  and  Americans,  were 
also  sentenced  for  complicity  in  these 
plots.  The  total  of  the  prison  terms  im¬ 
posed  was  twenty-three  and  tw'o-thirds 


years.  The  fines  totaled  $64,000.  Louis 
T.  Heng.stler,  San  Francisco  admiralty 
lawyer,  was  the  only  defendant  to  escape 
a  pri.son  sentence.  .Tudge  Van  Fleet  re¬ 
mitted  a  jail  term  of  four  months  after 
Ilengstler  made  a  plea  to  the  court,  as¬ 
serting  his  Americanism  and  denouncing 
German  imperialism.  A  fine  of  $5,(X)0 
remained  against  him. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  will  be  held  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel, 
('hicago.  May  1.5,  at  10.80  A.  M. 

To  meet  the  shortage  of  seed  corn  in  14 
of  the  large  corn-producing  States  be¬ 
tween  now  and  .Tune  8.  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  through  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
has  announced  a  special  seed-reporting 
.service  which  will  assist  local  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individuals  in  locating  and  dis¬ 
tributing  seed  corn  to  farmers  in  these 
States. 

A  milk  exposition  will  be  held  at  Grand 
Central  Palace,  New  York,  May  20-25. 

A  fuel  regulation  has  been  issued  by 
the  TJ.  S.  Fuel  Administration  limiting 
all  florists  to  .50  per  cent  of  their  normal 
supply  during  the  year  from  April  1,  1918, 
to  March  31,  1919. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  contracts  will 
be  made  by  the  office  of  the  Quarter¬ 
master  Gener.al  of  the  Army  for  the  sale 
of  manure  accumulating  at  all  the  Na¬ 
tional  Army  cantonments.  National  Guard 
camp.s,  remount  depots,  and  other  im¬ 
portant  Government  posts.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  these  contracts  will  cover,  in 


the  aggregate,  approximately  3,000,000 
tons. 

The  use  of  milk  tickets  throughout  New 
England,  to  reduce  the  price  of  milk  to 
the  consumer,  will  probably  be  established 
.soon,  according  to  Philip  L.  Allen,  of  the 
New  England  Regional  Milk  Commission, 
W'ho  presided  at  a  continiied  hearing  at 
Boston  April  25  on  the  question  of  de¬ 
termining  the  retail  price  of  milk  during 
May  and  .Tune.  Henry  Q.  Millett,  aud¬ 
itor  for  one  of  the  leading  milk  contract¬ 
ors,  said  the  strip-ticket  system  of  buying 
milk  undoubtedly  would  bring  about  a  re¬ 
duction  in  prices,  as  his  concern  loses  Tin¬ 
der  the  present  system  $30,000  a  year 
through  bad  bills. 

As  an  example  to  the  nation  to  u.se 
every  available  bit  of  grazing  ground  for 
the  fattening  of  food  animals.  President 
Wilson  has  bought  12  sheep,  and  turned 
them  loose  on  the  White  House  grounds. 

WASHINGTON.— April  25  the  De¬ 
partment  of  .Tustice  reported  that  at  least 
3,900  convictions  had  been  obtained  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  under  “wholly  inade¬ 
quate  Federal  laws  against  .sabotage,  dis¬ 
loyal  utterances,  and  other  forms  of  in¬ 
terference  with  the  war.”  These  figures 
were  gathered  from  partial  reports  of 
United  States  attorneys  and  actually  rep¬ 
resent  only  a  small  part  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  work  of  policing  the  country,  it 
was  .said.  On  charges  of  interfering  with 
operation  of  the  draft,  .3,465  persons  have 
been  convicted  or  have  pleaded  guilty,  and 
181  h.ave  been  acquitted.  Under  the  Es¬ 
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pionage  act,  which  has  been  stretched  to 
cover  many  varying  cases  of  disloyalty, 
there  have  been  226  convictions  and  17  ac¬ 
quittals.  Under  general  war  statutes,  228 
have  been  convicted  and  89  acquitted. 
Twenty-three  persons  have  been  found 
guilty  of  making  threats  against  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  ten  .acquitted  on  this  charge. 
Rejecting  all  amendments  designed  to 
limit  the  I’rcsident’s  authority  the  Senate 
April  26  passed  the  Overman  bill  with  its 
general  ga\ant  of  power  for  the  Executive 
to  co-ordinate  and  reorganize  government 
departments  and  other  agencies  during 
the  war.  The  vote  on  the  measure,  which 
now  goes  to  the  House,  was  63  to  13,  As 
passed  by  the  Senate,  the  measure  author¬ 
izes  the  President  to  “make  such  redistri¬ 
bution  of  functions  among  executive 
agencie.s  as  he  may  deem  necessary”  and 
to  “utilize,  co-ordinate  and  consolidate 
any  executive  or  administrative  commis¬ 
sions,  bureaus,  agencies,  offices  or  officers 
now  existing  by  law,  to  transfer  any  du¬ 
ties  or  powers  from  one  exi.sting  depart¬ 
ment,  or  to  transfer  the  personnel  there¬ 
of,”  ^  These  powers,  however,  “shall  bo 
exercised  only  in  matters  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  the  present  war.” 


“How’.s  TOTHi  boy  getting  on  at  the 
training  camp?”  “Wonderful!”  replied 
Farmer  Applecart.  “I  feel  a  sense  of 
great  security.  An  army  that  can  make 
my  boy  get  up  early,  work  hard  all  day 
an’  go  to  bed  early,  can  do  most  any¬ 
thing.” — Credit  lost. 


ALL  year  ’round  utility  characterizes  the  Cleveland 
Tractor.  It  performs  its  varied  duties  regularly, 
season  by  season.  It  is  a  “man-of-all-work.” 

It  plows.  It  harrows.  It  plants.  It  reaps. 

And  it  does  all  of  these  things  faster  and  better 
than  was  possible  before. 

But  that  isn’t  all.  It  does  the  thousand  and  one 
other  things  that  require  mechanical  power.  It  pulls 
your  manure  spreader.  It  runs  your  saw.  It  operates 
your  pump.  It  cuts  your  ensilage.  It  drags  logs  and 
lumber.  It  pulls  road 
machinery.  It  does  prac¬ 
tically  everything*  that 
horsepower  and  stationary 
engines  can  do.  It  develops  12  horsepower  at  the 
drawbar  for  hauling  and  gives  20  horsepower  at  the 
pulley  for  stationary  work. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  plows  3%  miles  an  hour — 
eight  to  ten  acres  a  day — which  is  equal  to  the  work 
of  three  good  men  with  three  3-horse  teams. 

It  travels  on  its  own  endless  tracks  which  it  lays 
down  and  picks  up  as  it  goes  along. 

It  operates  easily  over  gullies,  ruts,  and  uneven 
ground  of  all  kinds.  Because  of  its  600  square  inches 
of  traction  surface  it  goes  over  sand,  gumbo,  mud  and 
slippery  clay  without  packing  the  soil,  without  sinking, 
miring  or  floundering. 

The  Cleveland  weighs  less  than  3200  pounds  and 
is  so  small  that  it  can  be  readily  driven  under  and 
among  small  fruit  trees. 


Cleveland  Tractor 


It  steers  by  the  power  of  its  own  engine  and  will  turn 
in  a  twelve  foot  circle. 

It  requires  less  space  to  house  than  a  single  horse. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  was  designed  by  Rollin  H. 
White,  the  well  known  motor  truck  engineer — and  is 
manufactured  under  his  supervision. 

He  has  designed  the  track  for  long  service.  The 
sections  are  constructed  to  prevent  filling  or  packing 
with  mud  and  protection  is  provided  to  prevent  dirt 
and  mud  from  falling  into  the  track.  The  sections  are 

joined  with  hardened 
steel  pins  which  have  their 
bearings  in  hardened 
steel  bushings. 


Gears  are  protected  by  dust-proof,  dirt-proof  cases 
and  are  of  the  same  high  quality  as  those  used  in  the 
finest  trucks.  Materials  used  throughout  are  of  the 
best. 

Every  step  must  be  taken  this  year  that  will  speed 
up  farm  work — that  will  enable  machinery  to  replace 
muscle — that  will  help  produce — and  increase  heurvests. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  is  already  bearing  a  big 
share  of  the  war  burden.  Farmers  are  producing  larger 
crops  because  of  the  Cleveland — and  are  making 
greater  profits. 

You  too  can  help  the  nation  meet  the  food  emer¬ 
gency — and  incidentally  make  more  money  for  yourself. 
Write  to  us  now  for  complete  information  and  the  name 
of  the  nearest  Cleveland  dealer. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO.,  Dept.  L,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Saving  Daylight 

(Continued  from  page  (>71) 

regarding  this  matter  from  our  farmers 
here  in  Vermont.  At  this  season  of  the 
year,  I  can  see  no  particular  hardship 
w  hich  will  result  to  agriculture  from  the 
operation  of  this  plan.  When  it  come.s  to 
haying  and  harvesting,  however,  and  any 
other  operation  in  which  work  must  be 
delayed  until  after  the  dew  has  dried  off, 
I  can  .see,  if  the  hours  are  strictlj'  ob- 
•served,  that  there  might  be  some  loss  to 
our  farmers.  E.  .s.  nuioiiAM. 

Vermont. 

Wc  have  conformed  to  the  new  rule  as 
to  hours  of  work.  We  do  not  notice  any 
great  difference,  except  we  burn  more 
electricity  in  the  mornings  in  our  dairy 
department  that  we  did.  ^lost  of  the 
farmers  about  here  have  accepted  the  new 
h(>ur.s.  Some  adhere  to  the  old  and  some 
go  about  half  way.  They  accept  it  in  a 
g<)0<l-humorcd  tolerance  as  one  more  fool 
rule  to  live  up  to.  I  do  not  see  that  it 
makes  any  special  difference  to  iis  here. 
It  will  doubtless  bother  us  in  haying 
time,  and  we  likely  shall  turn  the  clocks 
hack  during  haying  and  harvest.  It  does 
give  our  men  more  time  after  .supper  to  do 
their  home  work,  and  I  believe  they  like  it 
better.  E.  E.  u. 

Ontario  Co..  X.  Y. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Mustard  Seed 

Several  of  our  people  have  a.sked  us 
what  becomes  of  the  wild  mustai’d  seed 
wliich  is  cleaned  out  of  gr.ain  when  the 
latter  is  thoroughly  cleaned.  Some  of  our 
people  seem  to  think  this  wild  mustard 
seed  is  used  for  making  the  table  prepara¬ 
tion  or  for  making  mustard  oil.  From 
the  best  information  we  can  get,  tliis 
mustard  se<'d  goes  for  the  most  part  with 
the  other  weed  seeds  and  screenings,  and 
is  made  into  stock  feed.  Some  of  the 
stock  feeds,  and  particularly  molasses 
feed,  seem  to  contain  a  considerable  (pian- 
tity  of  these  seeds,  although  they  are  usu¬ 
ally  cooked  or  sterilized  before  being  used. 
A  part  of  this  wild  mustard  seed  seems  to 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mu.stard 
fdl.  It  seems  that  wild  mustard  is  rarely 
if  ever  found  in  wheat  without  a  heavy 
mixture  of  the  seed  of  charlock.  Now  the 
use  of  charlock  for  prepared  mustard  is 
ju-ohibited,  and  it  is  doubtful,  therefore,  if 
very  much  of  the  wild  seed  is  used  in 
making  table  mustard. 


Ill-flavored  Water-glass 

Replying  to  the  inquiry  as  to  whether 
anyone  else  had  trouble  with  ill-flavored 
water-glass  eggs,  I  had  that  difficulty  last 
year,  although  I  followed  instructions  to 
tlie  letter.  The  eggs  did  not  spoil,  but 
some  of  them  were  most  disagreeable, 
luning  a  taste  very  much  like  ether.  I 
ate  one  and  for  mouths  could  not  eat  an 
egg  of  any  kind.  I  am  trying  again  this 
year,  and  find  the  water-glass  is  entirely 
different.  That  of  last  year  was  much 
thicker  and  of  a  milky  color;  this  is 
al)solutely  clear  and  -I  am  hoping  for 
better  success.  J.  K. 


Frozen  Water  Pipes 

[  see  in  TirE  It.  N.-Y.  you  have  had 
trouble  with  frozen  water  pipes.  If  you 
liad  the  pipe  in  tile  I  think  it  would  not 
fn'eze.  For  one-inch  pipe  I  use  two  or 
three-inch  tile.  w.  T.  ci.uCas. 

Indiana. 


Cold  Storage  Potatoes 

I  tried  a  plan  last  year  for  keeping  po¬ 
tatoes  through  the  Summer  that  worked 
.«<>  well  I  should  like  to  pass  it  along  for 
the  benefit  of  your  readers  who  have 
never  tried  it.  In  the  Spi'iug  just  be¬ 
fore  they  began  to  sprout,  I  placed  a 
boxful  of  them  in  my  ice-house,  directly 
on  the  ice,  drew  the  sawdust  around  the 
box  and  covered  them  with  a  double  thick¬ 
ness  of  old  carpet.  We  used  the  last  of 
the.se  potatoes  in  September',  and  they 
were  as  sound  and  hard  as  when  taken 
from  the  cellar,  and  we  did  not  have  to 
sprout  them.  E.  A.  1>oktek. 

Massachusetts. 


Feeding  Potatoes  to  Hogs 

You  speak  of  farmers  feeding  potatoes 
to  stock ;  will  give  my  experience  feed¬ 
ing  to  hog.s.  I  made  an  airtight  vat  that 
held  50  bushels,  putting  in  a  crate  in 
bottom  so  that  it  kept  the  potatoes  from 
the  bottom  so  the  steam  could  circulate 
under  them.  I  carried  a  pipe  from  a 
large  kettle  cover  by  which  I  made  the 
steam.  The  50  bushels  were  cooked  in 
an  hour.  I  had  200  head  and  fed  the  vat 
full  each  day,  feeding  corn  to  keep  the 
teeth  hard.  When  I  got  the  hogs  I 
weighed  them  in  ;  at  the  end  of  75  days 
Imd  fed  my  potatoes.  After  deducting  for 
corn  at  the  highest  price  it  was  while 
feeding,  45  cents  per  bushel,  the  balance 
between  the  buying  and  selling  price,  I 
had  for  my  potatoes  29  cents  per  bushel 
when  hogs  were  only  0  cents  per  pound 
live  weight.  Why  don’t  the  farmers  feed 
potatoes  at  home,  save  hauling,  get  ^ 
cents  for  them  at  i)resent  prices  of  pork? 
M'hen  I  did  this  potatoes  were  at  15  cents 
per  bushel.  andkew  uean. 

Michigan. 


Marsh  land — stiff  sod — heavy  weeds — 
gumbo — the  toughest  soil  conditions 
everywhere  find  their  master  in  Oliver 
Tractor  Plows 

If  you  chance  to  own  such  land, 
remember  that  thousands  of  just  such 
acres  have  become  easily  tillable  when 
Oliver  plows  were  put  on  the  job. 

Oliver  plows  are  built  for  the  tough 
jobs — and  built  to  do  them  right. 

Oliver  Tractor  Plows  are  furnished  with 
combined  rolling  coulters  and  jointers,  quick 
detachable  shares,  with  chilled  or  steel  bases. 


2  Bottom  Plow,  $175^3  Bottom  Plow,  $220-^ 
4-  Bottom  Plow,  $310— Plus  Freight  Charges 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works 

V  South  Bend.  Indiana 


The  two  Oliver  factories,  South  Bend 
Indiana,  and  Hamilton,  Ontario,  have  a 
daily  capacity  of  500  tractor  plows  alone. 
Oliver  can  always  make  deliveries. 
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Foundations  for  Concrete  Chimney 

T  am  contemplating  building  a  chimney 
about  25  feet  high,  one  foot  square  inside 
walls,  about  4  inches  thick,  reinforced 
concrete.  What  size  base  would  you  rec¬ 
ommend  for  this  weight  to  be  sure  it  will 
7iot  settle  or  get  out  of  plumb?  The 
chimney  will  stand  outside  of  the  building 
and  not  attached  to  it.  Soil  sand,  well 
drained.  G.  w.  s. 

Holland,  Mich. 

t)rdinary  concrete  weighs  about  150 
pounds  per  cubic  foot,  varying  somewhat 
with  the  mixture  used  and  the  kind  of 
aggregate  employed.  Using  these  figures 
as  a  basis  it  is  easily  computed  that  a 
chimney  of  the  size  mentioned  by  G.  W. 
S.  will  weigh  about  five  and  one-fourth 
tons.  Different  types  of  soils  have  bear¬ 
ing  powers  of  from  two  to  six  pounds  per 
square  foot,  and  even  if  we  use  the  latter 
it  is  apparent  that  a  very  small  base  will 
support  the  actual  weight  of  the  chim¬ 
ney.  Our  problem,  however,  is  to  get  a 
foundation  that  is  large  enough  to  hold 
the  chimney  plumb,  and  one  that  extends 
deep  enough  to  prevent  heaving  from 
frost— about  four  feet.  An  excavation  of 
this  depth  and  three  feet  square  .should 
provide  this.  T[Tiis  may  be  filled  with 
rubble  concrete  made  up  of  at  least  50 
per  cent  large  stone,  and  the  vertical  re¬ 
inforcing  rods  for  the  chimney  firmly  fixed 
in  it. 

Due  to  the  extremes  between  the  out¬ 
side  and  inside  temperatures  of  chimneys 
there  is  sometimes  troiible  from  concrete 
cracking  when  used  for  this  purpose  un¬ 
less  very  thoroughly  reinforced.  The  in¬ 
side  is  expanded  by  the  heat,  while  the 
outside,  being  colder,  remains  its  usual 
size,  resulting  in  the  cracks  before  men¬ 
tioned.  Where  the  heat  is  great  enough 
it  sometimes  has  an  action  on  the  ag¬ 
gregate  used,  and  for  this  reason  gravel  or 
trap  rock  should  be  used  rather  than  lime¬ 
stone,  The  mixture  should  also  be  placed 
wet  and  thoroughly  tamped  to  secure  a 
good  bond  with  the  steel.  The  action  of 
the  chimney  would  mo  doubt  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  use  of  a  round  tile  flue  lin¬ 
ing,  as  a  round  flue  is  much  more  ef¬ 
fective  in  creating  a  draft,  offering  less 
resistance  to  the  ascending  air  currents 
than  one  of  other  cross  section,  B.  H.  s. 


vise  connecting  into  the  line  near  the 
pump  a  so-called  “vacuum”  chamber 
which  will  tend  to  cushion  the  shock  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  sudden  starting  and  stop¬ 
ping  of  the  water  contained  in  the  long 
jiipe.  This  vacuum  chamber  can  be  made 
from  a  short  length  of  large  pipe  fitted 
with  a  cap  at  the  top  and  connected  into 
the  suction  line  by  a  tee. 

.Vs  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  lettej* 
the  conditions  outlined  by  K.  M.  seem  to 
be  suitable  for  the  use  of  a  hydraulic 
ram.  If  the  creek  has  fall  enough — three 
feet  or  more — .a  ram  could  probably  be 
installed  at  a  lesser  cost  than  the  pump, 
as  a  considerable  saving  could  be  made  in 
the  pipe  by  using  a  smaller  size.  As  the 
water  would  pump  itself  automatically 
after  installation,  the  cost  of  operation 
would  be  practically  nothing,  the  wear  on 
a  ram,  if  the  water  is  clear,  being  very 
little,  and  if  installed  properly  they  give 
very  little  trouble  and  their  life  is  long. 

New  York.  R.  H.  R. 


Waterproofing  Concrete 

Could  you  tell  us  what  to  do  with 
cement  blocks  to  make  them  so  the  water 
will  not  come  through  every  time  it  rains? 
They  are  damp,  and  our  cellar  froze  last 
Winter.  c.  n. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 


Pumping  Water  from  Creek 

Could  I  pump  water  from  creek  to 
barn,  a  distance  of  200  to  250  feet?  Barn 
sits  about  15  or  18  feet  higher  than  bot¬ 
tom  of  creek.  I  would  like  to  have  pump 
and  gasoline  engine  both  at  barn,  and 
use  only  one  pipe,  so  when  I  stopped 
l)ump  remaining  water  in  pipe  would  run 
back  to  creek,  as  it  is  very  cold  water, 
and  would  freeze  if  it  stayed  in  pipe. 
What  would  be  the  right  way  to  do  it? 

New  York.  E.  m. 

If  the  vertical  lift  has  been  accurately 
measured  and  does  not  exceed  the  15  to 
38  feet  mentioned,  a  suction  pump  placed 
in  the  bam  will  work  successfully  if  care¬ 
fully  installed.  The  reason  for  this  care 
in  fitting  and  making  joints  has  been 
gone  into  quite  fully  on  page  520,  and 
will  not  be  repeated  here.  The  principal 
things  necessary  for  success  are :  A 
diameter  in  the  suction  line  not  less  than 
the  opening  in  the  pump  (suction  side), 
perfectly  tight  joints  and  a  uniform  grade 
from  the  pump  to  the  creek,  so  that  when 
the  air  valve  is  opened  at  the  upper  end 
all  of  the  water  contained  in  the  pipe  will 
flow  back  to  the  creek  by  gravity,  and  not 
settle  in  pockets,  freezing  there  and 
breaking  the  pipe. 

One  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  double¬ 
acting  power  pumps  is  recommended  for 
this  work.  The  horizontal  construction 
permits  of  easy  draining  and  priming— 
both  essential  features  in  a  pump  operat¬ 
ing  under  freezing  conditions,  and  the 
double  action  is  desirable,  as  it  permits 
a  more  nearly  continuoTis  flow  of  water 
in  the  supply  pipe,  and  there  is  not  the 
sudden  stopping  and  starting  of  the  long 
column  of  water  in  the  suction  pipe  that 
there  is  Avhen  a  single-action  pump  is 
used.  Pumps  of  this  class  are  somewhat 
more  expensive,  however,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  freezing  difficulty  could  be  sur¬ 
mounted  by  digging  a  shallow,  dry  well 
in  the  barn,  and  by  placing  the  pump  in 
this  protect  it  from  the  cold,  arranging 
the  pipe  line  to  drain  as  before.  If  a 
single-acting  pump  is  used  I  would  ad¬ 


The  best  time  to  secure  water-tightness 
in  concrete  is  when  it  is  being  laid.  To 
secure  a  waterproof  job  concrete  should 
be  correctly  proportioned ;  there  should 
be  enough  graded  sand  in  the  mixture  to 
fill  the  voids  in  the  stone  used,  and 
enough  cement  should  be  added  thor¬ 
oughly  to  coat  each  sand  particle  and  fill 
the  interstices  between  them.  This  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  mixed  to  a  uniform  color 
when  dry  (the  R.and  and .  cement  bdng 
mixed  first),  wet  to  a  quaking  or  jelly- 
like  consistency,  when  the  nature  of  the 
work  w’ill  permit  it,  and  promptly  placed 
in  the  forms  and  tamped  into  place.  If 
this  mass  is  kept  damp  for  a  few  days, 
preventing  too  rapid  drying  out,  a  dense 
waterproof  concrete  will  resirlt  that  will 
require  no  further  ti’eatment  tinder  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions. 

Cement  blocks  in  particular  are  likely 
to  be  porous.  This  is  because  the  use  of 
so  much  small  aggregate  in  the  mixture 
from  wdiieh  they  are  made  is  likely  to  re- 
.sult  in  an  incorrectly  proportioned  mix¬ 
ture.  This  with  the  fact  that  they  are 
usually  made  from  conci’ete  wetted  only 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  operator  to 
mold  the  blocks,  and  the  rapid  drying 
due  to  their  small  size,  low  water  con¬ 
tent  and  careless  and  hurry-up  methods, 
lead  to  the  porosity  above  mentioned. 
This  difficulty  is  nuit  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cessfully,  depending  upon  conditions,  by 
the  application  of  a  ■waterproofing  com¬ 
pound  to  the  side  from  which  the  water 
is  coming,  preventing  it  from  penetrat¬ 
ing  the  concrete.  There  are  a  number 
of  ready  prepared  compounds  of  this  kind 
which  may  be  secured  through  the  local 
paint  dealers. 

Of  the  homemade  preparations  that 
made  from  alum  and  soap  is  considered 
about  as  satisfactory  as  any.  The  fol¬ 
lowing,  quoted  from  Taylor  and  Thomp¬ 
son’s  “Concrete,  Plain  and  Reinforced,” 
explains  the  making  and  application  of 
this  wash.  It  is  taken  f»om  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  this  wash  on  a  govern¬ 
ment  job :  “The  vertical  surfaces  were 
waterproofed  by  successive  applications 
of  alum  and  soap  solutions.  The  alum 
solution  consisted  of  two  ounces  of  alum 
per  gallon  of  hot  water  and  the  soap  solu¬ 
tion  of  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  castile 
soap  per  gallon  of  hot  water.  The  alum 
solution  was  applied  first  and  worked  in 
with  a  stiff  brush  and  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  hot  soap  solution.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  both  washes  was  maintained 
at  100  degrees  Fahrenheit.”  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  wash  in  warm  "weather 
simplifies  the  work  .somewhat. 

Melted  paraffin  is  sometimes  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  being  applied  Avith  a 
brush  and  driA  en  into  the  .surface  with  a 
painter’s  bloAV  torch.  Where  ajApearance 
does  not  count,  the  asphalt  used  for  I'oof 
cement  may  be  thinned  Avith  naphtha 
and  applied  Avith  a  brush  to  form  a 
Avaterproof  covering  for  the  Avork.  The 
naphtha  evaporates  and  leaves  the  asphalt 


lodged  in  the  pores  and  covering  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  concrete.  W^here  this  method 
is  followed,  care  must  be  exercised  to 
keep  fire  of  any  kind  away  until  the 
fumes  from  the  evaporating  naphtha  have 
been  dispelled,  or  a  disastrous  explosion 
may  result.  b.  if.  S. 


Working  for  Pleasure 

I  suppose  all  city  people  do  not  realize 
that  the  majority  of  us  farmer's  work  for 
mere  pleasure,  and  no  profit,  no  labor  in¬ 
come,  but  such  is  the  fact.  This  is  possi¬ 
ble  because  the  farmer,  as  a  rule,  owns 
his  farm  and  the  Avorking  capital,  as  tools 
and  live  stock,  etc.,  for  which  he  gets  no 
iiiterest  or  dividend,  and  also  because 
himself  and  his  family  do  the  greater  part 
of  the  work,  and  he  produces  by  his 
labor  much  of  what  he  eats,  while  his  bill 
for  wearing  apparel  is  very  small.  In 
no  other  walk  of  life  is  this  so.  I  was, 
myself,  this  past  Winter  producing  dairy 
products  at  a  loss,  as  will  be  shown,  and 
yet  the  townspeople  growl  because  butter 
is  high,  and  milk  is  high,  and  cre.am  and 
cheese.  The  daily  cost  of  feeding  my 
cows  giving  milk  is  as  follows: 

9  lbs.  grain  feed . $0.24 

4  lbs.  hay,  or  .5  lbs.  green  oats,  etc.  .04 
ly^  lbs.  potatoes,  or  1.5  lbs.  roots. . .  .10 

All  the  oat-straw  they  can  eat  for 

the  night  feed. 

Total,  not  coxinting  the  straw ....  $0.45 

But  I  should  count  the  straw,  for  I 
could  readily  get  .50  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight  for  this  oat  sti-aw,  and  as  they 
eat  and  waste  (bedding)  about  eight 
pounds  per  night  feed,  thi^  would  amount 
to  four  cents,  making  the  total  daily  cost 
of  feeding  alone  49  cents.  From  this 
feeding  I  get  on  an  average  a  half  pound 
of  butter  a  day,  or  in  milk  I  get  about 
five  quarts  (12i^  pounds)  ;  i.  e.,  I  get 
in  my  weekly  (turnings  an  average  of 
3%  pounds,  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less.  ^  I  do  not  count  milk  and  cream 
used  in  the  house,  which  is  liberal.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  my  butter  costs 
me,  for  feed  alone,  90  cents  a  pound ; 
98  cents  a  pound  if  I  count  the  straw  as, 
of  course,  should.  If  I  count  only  the 
milk,  the  milk  cost  nine  cents,  or,  rather, 
almost  10  cents,  counting  the  straw  fed. 
I  do  not  sell  milk,  but  the  best  price  I 
can  get  for  my  butter  is  50  cents  per 
pound.  I  shall  not  get  that  now,  so 
that  the  price  I  get  or  can  get  does  not 
pay  for  half  the  cost  of  the  feed.  Cows 
Summer-freshened.  j.  A.  mac  DONALD. 

Prince  Edward  Island. 


A  GREAT  reAuvalist  came  to  the  army 
post  to  conduct  services  for  the  soldiers. 
In  the  course  of  his  address  he  said :  “I 
think  that  all  the  whiskey  in  the  United 
States^  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  All 
men  in  this  audience  who  agree  will 
please  stand  np.”  One  lone  soldier  arose. 
“Are  you  a  prohibitionist?”  asked  the 
evangelist.  “No,  sir,”  said  the  soldier, 
“but  I  used  to  be  a  deep  sea  diver.” — 
Credit  lost. 


PATENTED 


1 


it  hike  Starting 
a  Bank  Account! 

Yon  start  a  bank  account  to  save  money.  Put  Hassler 
Shock  Absorbers  on  your  Ford  tor  the  same  reason. 

For 
Ford 

ShockAbsorber  Gars 

Rassler  Shock  Absorbers  pay  one  hundred  percent  In¬ 
terest  the  first  year,  and  keep  it  np  every  year  there¬ 
after.  They  save  one-third  of  your  up-keep  mils  bemuse 
they  reduce  wear  and  teat  on  the  car.  They  yive  you 
more  miles  i>eT  gallon  of  gasoline  because  a  car  Uiat 
rides  easily  and  smoothly  requires  less  power  to  propel 
it.  They  pay  for  themselves  in  Increased  tire  mileage 
because  they  take  the  weight  of  the  car  oS  the  tires  and 
cushion  itfrom  every  jolt  andjar.  300,000  Ford  Owners 
recognize  their  economic  necessity- 
Better  than  any  bank  account,  they  give  an  actual 
physical  comfort  to  riding  that  cannot  be  computed  in 
terms  of  money. 

10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Write  today  for  Free  Trial  Blanic  and  we  will 

bare  a  tee  of  Ilsolero  pat  on  yonr  Pord  wlthont  a 
cent  of  expense  to  yon.  Try  thrm  lO  days.  Tbeo, 
If  you  are  willing  to  do  withoat  them, 
they  will  be  taken  off  without 
charge.  Don’t  rWe  without  Has- 
slerssimplyheeaateeomeanedlir  — —  \ 

eonroges  you  from  trying  them, 

Aeeept  this  offer  and  see  for 
youneir.  Over  800,000  sets  in 
Bse.  Write  today— NOW. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER.  loe. 
su  Naomi  St.  IndUntpolia,  Ipd. 


The  Gasoline 

on 

The  Farm 


Its  Operation 
Repair  and 
Uses 


530  Pages.  Nearly 
180  Engravings 


This  la 
tho  kind 
of  a  book ' 
every  far¬ 
mer  will  ai 
preciate  at 
every  farm’ 
home  ought 
have.  Includes  ' 
selecting  the 
most  suitable 
engine  for  fami  work.  Us  most  convenient  and  ef¬ 
ficient  installation,  with  chapters  oit  trouble.s,  their 
remedies,  aud  how  to  avoid  them.  The  care  and 
management  of  the  farm  tractor  in  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  harvesting  and  road  grading  aro  fully  cov¬ 
ered:  also  plain  directions  are  given  for  handling  the 
tractor  on  the  road. 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
sending  us  Two  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Four 
Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  Yearly 
Subscription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St..  W.  Y. 
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Use  the  Moline  Foot  Guide  Cultivator 

For  Wide  or  Narrow  Rows 


F 


^OR  cultivating  crops  planted 
in  narrow  rows  such  as  peas 
or  beans  or  for  wide  row 
crops  such  as  corn,  potatoes  and 
tobacco,  use  the  Moline  Foot  Guide 
Cultivator.  With  it  you  will  do  a  better 
job  and  do  it  much  easier  tbcin  with  any 
other  cultivator.  In  addition,  you  will 
get  a  cultivator  which  will 
outlast  any  other. 

Pivot  wheels  give  the  op¬ 
erator  absolute  and  quick 
control  over  the  gangs.  In 
addition  the  operator  can 
easily  change  the  space 
between  the  gangs;  adjust 
the  gangs  for  depth;  hinge 
the  pole  to  regulate  the  front 
shovels  for  depth  or  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  cultivator.  Any  of 


MOLINE  LINE 

Com  Pianters^  Cotton  P/ant- 
era.  Cultivators,  Corn  Binders, 
Grom  Binders,  Grain  DriUs, 
Harrows,  Hay  Loaders,  Hay 
Rafces*  Lime  Sowers,  Usters, 
fAanure  Spreaders,  }Aowers, 
Piows  (chiUed  and  steef).  Reap^ 
ers,  Scates,  Seeders,  Stalk 
Cutters,  'Tractors,  Farm 
'Trucks.  Wagons  and  Stephens 
Salient  Six  Automobiles* 


these  operations  may  be  made  while 
the  Moline  Foot  Guide  Cultivator  is  in 
motion.  These  splendid  features,  the 
strong  steel,  light  construction  and  the 
complete^  equipment,  make  the  Moline 
Foot  Guide  remarkably  effective  and 
satisfactory  in  the  field. 

Wheels  can  be  adjusted  from  32  to 
44  inches  apart. 

_  A  great  variety  of  spring 

trip  and  pin  break  shovels 
can  be  furnished.  In  addi- 
tion  such  attachments  as  disc 
hilling,  hilling  shovels,  spring 
trip  center,springtooth(center 
and  tobacco  attachments  can 
be  furnished. 

Ask  your  Moline  dealer 
about  this  splendid  cultiva¬ 
tor  or  write  us  for  full  infor¬ 
mation. 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OR  QUALITV 


MOLINB.’ILLINOIS 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS  SINCE  ie6&*^ 


A  Spraying  Caution  for  1918 

The  spraying  season  of  1918  is  at  hand, 
and  the  thoroughness  with  which  this  fea¬ 
ture  of  orchard  practice  is  carried  oiit 
will  largely  determine  the  value  of  the 
fruit  crop  for  the  present  year.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  most  important 
orchard  enemies  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
controlled  if  the  spraying  is  not  done  at 
the  right  time  with  the  right  materials.  A 
fact  that  is  much  less  appreciated  is  that 
the  leap  the  spraying  is  done  is  often  of 
equal  importance  to  the  first  two.  Two 
different  individuals  may  spray  the  same 
day  with  the  same  material,  and  the  same 
outfit,  and  one  will  get  excellent  results 
in  the  control  of  orchard  enemies,  while 
the  other  will  fail.  There  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  thoroughness  with  which 
different  individuals  spray  trees. 

A  feature  of  spraying  work  in  many 
places  in  1918  will  be  the  use  of  one  of 
the  so-called  spraguus.  which  were  rised 
to  some  extent  during  1917.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  has  been  advanced  that  spraying  can 
he  done  much  more  rapidly  with  a  spra- 
gun  than  with  the  former  type  of  nozzles. 
This  has  appealed  to  many  growers,  espe- 
cialfy  because  of  the  shortage  of  labor. 
This  idea  of  spraying  is  likely  to  be  the 
one  fixed  in  the  mind  of  a  grower,  and 
he  will  expect  his  spraying  crew  or  crews 
to  show  results  in  the  saving  of  time  over 
previous  years.  There  will  he  a  tendency 
upon  the  part  of  many  men  to  speed  up 
the  work,  and  herein  lies  the  danger. 
Hasty  spraying  is  seldom  good  spraying, 
and  there  are  often  disapiiointinents  in 
the  results.  The  weather,  materials  or 
some  other  factor  is  often  blamed  for 
failure  to  control  orchard  enemies,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  little  more  c.-ireful 
work  with  the  nozzle  would  have  brought 
the  desired  results.  A  spragun  may  put 
on  material  faster  than  the  nozzle  which 
you  have  been  using,  but  just  as  careful 
woi'k  is  required  of  the  “man  behind  the 
gun”  ns  was  required  of  the  “man  behind 
the  nozzle.”  It  is  just  as  necessary  that 
he  hit  every  branch,  and  to  do  it  thor¬ 
oughly.  Some  men  assigned  to  spraying 
work  are  certain  to  get  the  idea  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  hold  the  gun  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  direction  of  the  tree,  and  the  rest 
will  be  accomplished.  Nothing  is  further 
from  the  facts,  and  where  such  an  idea 
is  allowed  to  prevail  in  the  minds  of  the 
men  doing  the  work,  there  is  likely  to  he 
dissatisfaction  with  the  implement  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  AVe  are  often  prone  to 
assign  extraordinary  powers  and  efficiency 
to  a  new  machine  or  a  new  method.  AA'e 
should  not  forget  their  limitations.  Some 
very  effective  work  in  the  control  of  fruit 
diseases  was  reported  as  a  result  of  the 
use  of  spraguus  last  year.  If  you  have 
purchased  one  for  use  this  year,  caution 
the  men  who  use  it  that  successful  si)ray- 
ing  is  only  accomplished  vlnm  one  gives 
careful  attention  to  the  skilfull  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  spray  to  every  branch  and 
leaf ;  that  haphazard,  hasty  work  will  not 
bring  effective  results  with  the  spraguu 
any  more  than  it  will  where  the  ordinary 
nozzles  are  used.  Many  growers  will 
probably  be  forced  to  use  inexperienced 
help  in  the  application  of  sprays  this 
year.  Do  not  let  them  get  the  idea  that 
simply  driving  through  the  orchard  and 
holding  a  spraguu  in  the  ^ueral  direction 
of  a  tree  is  spraying.  M.  a.  blake. 

New  Jersey. 


Figuring  a  Corn  Yield 

It  seems,  according  to  The  Kew  York 
Times,  Sunday's  edition,  magazine  sec¬ 
tion,  that  one  Camp  Fire  Girl  raised  more 
than  115,000  bushels  of  maize  on  a  single 
acre  of  land.  Why  not  enlist  50,000 
Camp  Fire  Girls  to  raise  corn  this  year 
and  have  a  crop  of  five  and  three-quar¬ 
ters  billion  bushels?  This  would  give  the 
farmers  a  needed  vacation..  a.  j.  a. 

New  York. 

This  seems  to  be  a  case  where  if  you 
add  nothing  to  nothing  you  have  a  large 
amount.  Suppose  one  girl  grows  10  hills 
of  corn  and  there  are  about  5,000  hills 
to  an  acre.  Estimate  the  crop  from  the 
10  hills  and  multiply  by  500.  Now  zero 
equals  nothing,  and  three  of  them  also 
equal  nothing.  So  just  put  three  in  to 
make  the  figures  look  pretty  and  you 
may  have  the.  total  crop  of  the  Camp  Fire 
Girl.  That  is  not  unlike  the  way  some 
of  the  city  people  undertake  to  figure  for 
us.  and  then  proceed  to  advise  us  on  the 
basis  of  such  figuring. 
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LOOK  FOR  THE  DEALER- 
WHO  DISPLAYS  THIS  SIGN 


farmers  of 
America  wHo 
demand  the  best 
lor  tbeir  naxme^ 

SEE  this  sign  at  your  loc^ 
dealer's  where  this 
$10,000,000  ‘‘Z”  Engine  is  in 
action.  Get  acquainted  with 
the  famous  “Z”  Engine  for  which 
150,000  farmers  of  America  have 
paid  over  $10,000,000  in  backing 
their  judgment. 

They  had  seen  all  engines  —  they  decided  —  and  engines  are  proving  the 

wisdom  of  their  choice  everywhere  today  on  their  work. 

3&6H.P.Use 
Economical 

Also  DisiUlate  —  Coal  Oil  —  Tops  Gasoline 

—These  150,000  practical  Farmers  —They  wanted  the  strength,  simplicity  and 

saw  the  advantages  of  the  “Z”  Built-in  staunch  durability  of  the  “Z”  Engine  with  its  gun- 

Mnanctn  cvcrvthinff  comnlete  no  bat-  barrel  cylinder  bore— itsleak-proofcompression—quickstart- 
MagnetO,  everyming  compieie,  no  oai  jng_io^  grst  cost-low  upkeep-Ffl*riw«*s-Mcrsc 

teries  to  fuss  with  or  buy.  v  i  j  x  4.  j _ _ 

tBav  niit  the  ravines  —They  bought  on  demonstrated  per- 

—  iney  ngurea  put  tne  savings  formance  inaction— regardless  of  price  to  get 
using  Kerosene,  at  half  the  cost  of  gasoline,  biggest  dollar-for-dollar  values  per  H.  P.  ever 

getting  more  than  rated  power  in  the  Z.  built  into  an  engine.  They  acted  wisely. 

The  Service  You  Get  When  You  Buy  From  Your  Local  Dealer 

Your  local  dealer  has  just  the  type  “Z”  for  your  needs  in  stock- 
waiting  for  you.  Buy  from  him.  He  is  prepared  to  give  prompt 
delivery  and  personal  service  right  where  you  live. 


Kerosene 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago 


n/lattufaciur'er's 

Why  Farmers  Buy  ThSs 
Better  Engine 

1.  Fairbanks-Morse  Quality. 

2.  Economical  in  first  and  fuel  cost,  and 

low  upkeep. 

3.  Simplicity  and  Staunch  Durability. 

4.  Light-weight,  Substantial,  Fool-proof. 

5.  Gun  Barrel  Cylinder  Bore. 

6.  Leak -proof  Compression. 

7.  Complete  with  Built-in  Magneto. 

8.  More  than  Rated  Power. 

Don’t  think  of  Buying  ANY  Engine 
Till  You  See  the  “Z”  In  Action. 


Green  Manure  Crops  Pay  Big! 

X  Sow  between  rows.  Save  escaping  plant 
food  and  fertilizer.  Improve  soil  texture. 

Increase  humus. 

New  Seeder 

3  Feel  Wide 

Evenly  sows  clover,  alfalfa,  turnip,  rape,  timothy,  rye,  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  etc.,  between  all 
rowed  crops.  Covers  seed  to  right  depth.  Adjusts  for  quantity.  Saves  seed  and  labor.  Assures  good 
crops.  Ideal  cultivator  for  farm  or  garden.  Kills  weeds.  In  stock  near  you.  Write  for  Catalog. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO„  Box  1 200.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Scenes  of  Frospef  ii^ 

are  common  in  Western  Canada.  The  thousands  of  U.  S.  farmers 
who  have  accepted  Canada’s  generous  offer  to  settle  on  home¬ 
steads  or  buy  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been  well  repaid 
by  bountiful  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains. 

Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $16.  to  $30.  par 
acre— gat  $2.  a  bushal  for  wheat  and  raisa  20  to  45 

buahals  to  the  acre  you  are  bound  to  make  money — that’: 
what  you  can  do  in  Western  Canada. 

In  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  or  Alberta  you  can  get  a 

Homestead  of  160  Acres  Free 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prices. 

During  many  years  Canadian  wheat 
fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the 
acre — many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Wonderful  crops  also  of 
Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farm¬ 
ing  U  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais¬ 
ing.  Good  schools,  churches,  markets  conven¬ 
ient,  climate  excellent.  Write  for  literature 
and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates 
to  Supt,  of  Immigration.  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 


O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 


301 E.  Ginesee  St. 


Syracuse,  N.  T. 


Canadian  Government  Agent. 


Vegetables 


The  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  rec¬ 
ommends  that  you  rid  your  seeds  and 
soil  of  infection  before  planting,  with 
the  greatest  known  disinfectant — 

FoimerLDEHynE 

*  ^he  Farmer’s  Friend 

It  prevents  potato  scab  and  black-leg 
that  attacks  beets  and  other  vegetables. 

It  guards  against  onion  rot  and  onion 
smut  and  smudge,  cucumber  root  rot. 

It  prevents  mould  in  celery,  lettuce, 
parsnips  and  other  covered  seeds  when 
applied  to  the  beds  before  planting. 
One  pint  bottle  of  our  Formaldehyde 
costs  35  cents.  Big  scientific  book  with 
full  directions  sent  free  upon  request. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YOR&12 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Season. — An  idea  of  the  way 
Spring  is  cha.sing  Winter  off  our  hills 
may  be  had  from  a  few  gardening  dates. 
We  cnt  the  first  asparagus  on  April  22. 
This  was  Reading  Giant  on  rather  cold 
and  backward  soil.  We  expect  to  keep 
on  cutting  until  early  June.  By  April 
.30  the  Alaska  peas  were  three  inches 
high  and  crab  apples  coming  into  bloom. 
The  first  mess  of  rhubarb  came  along  on 
April  2.3  and  will  keep  coming  until 
strawberries  arc  ripe.  The  coming  of 
rhubarb  means  more  than  you  think  to 
many  families,  as  it  gives  about  the  first 
and  only  fruit  acid  such  families  enjoy 
after  the  long,  hard  Winter.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  Colorado,  before  they 
learned  much  about  fruit  growing,  I 
worked  on  a  dairy  ranch  where  “pie 
plant”  was  all  the  fruit  they  had.  What 
a  difference  it  made  in  tliat  family  when 
the  first  dish  of  this  sour  reminder  of 
Spring  came  on  the  table.  You  can  hard¬ 
ly  blame  mo  for  writing  a  bit  of  doggerel 
about  It. 

“The  day  that  pie  plant  gives  first  iness 
Our  folks  feel  bettei*,  I  confess; 

Pa  says,  ‘You  need  a  brand-new  dress,’ 
‘And  you  a  suit,’  says  I,  ‘no  less.’  ” 

I  never  was  a  poet,  and  have  overcome 
the  hopeless  desire  ever  to  be  one.  I  am 
afraid  we  do  not  view  some  of  the  effu¬ 
sions  sent  to  us  with  a  very  sympathetic 
eye.  To  the  middle-aged,  “Spring  poe¬ 
try”  seems  much  like  the  other  ailments 
or  conditions  which  our  practical  grand¬ 
mothers  treated  with  sulphur  and  mo¬ 
lasses.  However,  to  the  family  without  a 
good  supply  of  fruit,  the  sour  pie  plant 
supplies  far  more  poeti'y  than  the  sweet 
Spring  flowers. 

Farm  Fruit. — In  all  this  talk  about 
food  saving,  “calories”  and  conservation, 
we  want  to  remember  that  life  is  not  one 
eternal  round  of  protein,  fat  and  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  A  wolf  has  about  the  same 
analysis  as  a  lazy  dog.  A  vat  would 
analyze  much  the  same  as  a  gray  squirrel. 

1  imagine  hor.se  meat  would  show  higher 
food  value  than  a  good  cut  of  beef.  Yet 
only  hunger  or  the  harde.st  privation 
would  force  civilized  men  to  make  the 
change.  The  fact  that  an  Alaskan  Indian 
would  prefer  a  roasted  dog  and  straw¬ 
berries  sei'ved  in  fish  oil  to  roast  lamb 
and  cream  merely  shows  that  it  is  a  long 
and  crooked  way  from  Fifth  Avenue  to 
Bering  Strait.  Famine,  fashion  and  fruit 
are  the  things  which  are  most  likely  to 
force  changes  in  diet.  Fashion,  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  so  many 
farmers  will  sell  three  cents  worth  of 
grain  and  then  i)ay  1.5  cents  for  the  same 
grain  in  the  form  of  breakfast  cereal.  It 
is  also  fashion  or  habit  Avhich  makes  a 
man  sell  milk  or  cheese  at  five  cents  and 
then  pay  30  cents  for  the  same  food  value 
in  meat.  I  think  I  could  easily  show 
how  fruit  and  the  demand  for  it  has 
changed  the  history  of  the  world,  both  in 
conquest  and  in  traffic  or  commerce. 
Again  and  again  the  old-time  Huns  moved 
out  of  the  marshes  and  forests  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  over-ran  Italy  and  sacked 
Rome.  It  was  not  entirely  a  desire  for 
booty,  for  the.se  old  savages  did  not  real¬ 
ize  the  real  value  of  money  and  plunder. 
One  force  which  pushed  them  on  was  the 
story  they  had  heard  of  the  wonderful 
fruit  in  that  sunny  country.  They  were 
after  the  oranges,  apples  and  grapes,  and 
when  they  came  to  the  orchards  their  diet 
was  changed  by  fruit. 

Home  Sui'PI.y. — Man’s  craving  for 
fi-uit  has  done  much  to  bring  the  world 
together,  'rhe  distribution  of  finiit  acids 
has  done  much  to  sweeten  civilization. 
In  normal  times  you  will  find  bananas, 
oranges,  lemons  and  apples  everywhere, 
and  after  this  war  is  over  there  will  be  a 
greater  demand  than  ever  before.  While 
England  is  on  .short  rations  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  urging  farnier.s  to  plant  more 
fruit  and  give  it  good  care,  while  it 
would  seem  as  if  every  ounce  of  labor  force 
ought  to  go  to  raising  grain  and  meat. 
England  understands  that  fruit  has  a 
value  outside  of  any  combination  of  food 
elements.  It  makes  disagreeable  food 
palatable,  and  it  tones  up  the  system  and 
thus  keeps  off  depression.  “Flesh  for  the 
fighter”  is  an  old  saying,  but  fruit  with 
the  flesh  makes  the  fight  bear  fimit.  Now 
the  family  is  the  .small  unit  of  the  nation. 


Before  this  great  war  is  over  we  .shall, 
every  one  of  us,  be  forced  to  practice 
economies  in  our  food.  It  will  come  hard 
with  most  of  us,  but  we  shall  have  to 
stand  up  to  it  and  endure.  Nothing  will 
help  so  much  to  make  the  change  of  diet 
endurable  as  a  full  family  supply  of  fruit 
and  vegetables.  That  is  why  I  would 
urge  every  farmer  to  prepare  for  what  is 
coming  by  planting  a  full  supply  of  fruit. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  rhubarb,  cur¬ 
rants,  strawberries  and  bush  fruits,  to  s.'iy 
nothing  of  peaches  and  plums.  Do  not 
let  anyone  tell  you  that  fruit  growing  is 
not  essential  this  year.  As  for  an  as¬ 
paragus  patch,  no  family  has  any  busine.ss 
to  live  in  the  country  without  one. 

The  Farm. — The  first  planting  of  Irish 
Cobbler  potatoes  was  made  on  April  20. 
They  should  have  gone  in  before,  but  the 
rains  made  the  ground  too  wet.  fl’his 
piece  is  on  the  lower  ground,  near  the 
house.  The  last  of  an  old  peach  orchard 
wa.s  pulled  out  last  year,  and  a  thick  sod 
plowed  under,  ‘rhis  was  in  sweet  corn 
last  year,  with  rye  seeded  at  the  last  cul¬ 
tivation.  This  Spring  a  good  coat  of  ma¬ 
nure  was  put  on  the  rye  and  the  whole 
plowed  under  deeply.  Of  course  I  know 
that  we  have  often  advised  against  u.sing 
nianiu’c  on  potatoe.s,  yet  here  we  are  doing 
it.  We  shall  have  to  upset  and  turn 
inside  out  many  of  our  pet  theories  this 
year  in  order  to  get  a  supply  of  potash. 
The  next  planting  of  potatoes  was  in  a. 
young  apple  orchard  where  we  had  cab¬ 
bage  last  year.  A  part  of  this  cabbage 
crop  never  was  cut,  and  what  was  left 
this  Spring  was  plowed  under.  In.  this 
field  chemical  fertilizer  will  be  used  on  the 
potatoes.  ’rhe  tir.st  planting  of  Cory 
sweet  corn  was  on  May  1.  We  take  a 
chance  on  it,  as  the  soil  is  cold  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  damp.  3’he  rye  and  vetch  are  fairly 
jumping  this  year.  It  seems  to  me  I 
never  saw  anything  gx-ow  so  fa.st.  In 
due  time  it  will  be  plowed  under  and 
limed  for  corn,  cabbage  and  tomatoes.  By 
the  way,  the  bees  gave  up  during  the 
hard  Winter.  Out  of  10  hives  only  one 
was  left  alive.  The  “bee  man”  is  start¬ 
ing  over,  however. 

Turkey  Raising.— IMy  daughter  want¬ 
ed  to  try  her  hand  at  this,  and  so  we 
have  started  from  two  sides.  We  have 
one  fine  White  Holland  hen  and  some 
eggs  of  Bourbon  Reds.  The  girls  said 
they  wanted  the  Bronze,  but  the  farm  is 
too  narrow  for  such  wanderers.  We  have 
found  the  Whites  more  domestic  and  in¬ 
clined  to  stay  near  the  buildings.  At  any 
rate,  Mrs.  T.onia  came  by  express  and  wo 
all  tried  to  make  her  feel  at  home.  Of 
course,  all  you  experienced  turkey-raisers 
will  say  we  did  too  much  for  her,  but  you 
probably  did  the  same  when  you  started  ! 
In  obedience  to  directions,  we  shut  Mrs. 
Lorna  up  for  a  few  days  in  the  place  as¬ 
signed  to  her  and  made  several  nice  nests 
to  tempt  her  into  laying.  She  evidently 
missed  her  friends,  and  had  a  large  idea 
of  life.  Instead  of  occupying  the  care¬ 
fully  prepared  nest  as  our  sensible  Red 
hens  Avould  have  done,  she  seemed  to  say, 
“The  universe  is  my  nest!”  So  she  flew 
to  the  top  of  a  high  fence  and  laid  her  egg 
into  the  air.  Of  course,  when  it  hit  the 
ground,  there  an  end  of  the  egg.  It  was 
like  throwing  50  cents  away,  to  gratify 
some  inherited  wild  feeling.  She  did  this 
twice,  and  then  nature  overcame  home¬ 
sickness  and  Mrs.  Lorna  proceeded  to 
business.  She  ignox*ed  the  tine,  comfort¬ 
able  xxest  which  the  girls  provided,  and 
went  hunting  with  the  instinct  of  a  wild 
creature  until  she  found  a  suitable  place 
under  the  rose  bushes  in  front  of  the  old 
house.  There  she  laid  and  covered  her 
egg  skilfully  with  dead  leaves.  The  chil¬ 
dren  found  it  and  put  a  nest  egg  at  the 
place.  Now  the  wise  (or  foolish)  thing 
goes  back  day  after  day,  lays  her  egg  and 
covers  it  as  before.  The  children  bring  it 
in  to  keep  for  hatching.  We  now  have 
eight  of  these  fine  eggs  with  a  big  fat 
Red  hen  slowly  wax-miug  up  the  life 
within  them.  When  the  turkey  stops 
laying  we  will  give  her  a  chance  at  some 
of  these  eggs,  but  they  are  put  under 
hens  as  fast  as  a  “sitting”  is  laid.  We 
conclude  that  a  tux'key  is  much  wiser 
than  a  hen  and  also  very  much  more  “.set 
in  her  ways.” 

Poultry. — So  far  as  I  can  learn  there 
will  be  fewer  eggs  incubated  this  year 
than  ever  before.  I  should  put  the  short- 
(Continued  ou  page  0S9) 
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**Yes  Sir! 

Extra  Tested 

Means  Extra  Miles  to  Me” 

And  so  it  will  to  you,  once  you  make  the 
lasting  friendship  of  Racine  Country  Road 
and  Multi-Mile  Cord  tires.  For  these 
proved  quality  tires  are  Extra  Tested,  step 
by  step  in  Racine^Rubber^Company 
factories. 

RACINE 
Country  Road 

and 

Multi-Mile  Cord 
TIRES 

Each  Extra  Test  is  vital. '  Each , 
shows  its  value  in  long  time 
use.  For  instance:  the  Extra 
Test  for  Accurate  Com- ^ 
pound  requires  the  weighing  ^ 
to  ounce  fractions  of  all 
substances  used.  This 
does  away  with  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  inaccuracy  in 
compounding.  It  means 
a  better  tire.  1*^ 


mm 


Racine  Country  Road 
Tires — 5000  mile  guarantee 
— are  proved  mileage  lead¬ 
ers  over  countr  y  roads. 


Racine  Multi-Mile  Cord 
Tires — unmatched  quality 
—Extra  Tested,  superior  Jilt) 
cord  value  in  every  respect. 


Also  red  and  gray  inner 
tubes — Extra  Tested. 

It  will  pay  you  to  know  thej 
dealer  who  sells  them. 

For  Your  Own  Pro¬ 
tection  Be  Certain 
Every  Racine  Tire  You 
Bay,  Bears  The  Name 
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5000 
MILE 

GUARANTEE 
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RACINE  RUBBER  CO.V 

Racine,  Wii, 
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INOCULATE 

SOY  BEANS,  ALFALFA,  CLOVERS, 

and  all  leguinet),  and  DOUBLE  THE  CROP 

Our  Bacteria— Direct  from  Laboratory— fAks^i 
Acre  Size  50c;  2  Acres  95c;  6  Acres  $l00 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

30-page  book— all  about  legumes— FitEE  ! 

THE  EGGERT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY.  Dept.  A.  CANTON.  OHIO 


RindAr  TuiinA  QTnnges.Parniers’ Clubs,  write  for 
Diiiuci  •  wine  Parniex’ agents  wanted. 

TIIEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  •  MEUto.SE,  Ohio 


T  nfe  nf  Mnnnu  COLLECTING  ALL  KINDS 
LOIS  01  iuOney  OF  EMPTY  BAGS;  BUY 

■■wiBBBaB^^BBHitlicm  from  the  butch¬ 
er,  baker^  uondloBtick  maker,  farmer,  livery 
man,  factory,  etc.,  and  sell  them  to  us  at  a 
handsome  profit.  Write  for  particulai-B. 

A.  B.  SEE  BAG  CO.,  208  C»lrt  SIrael,  NEW  TORN 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


All  That  4 
Horses  Can 

F.O.B. 
Quincy,  III. 


Plow  and  Pull 
I^QRD 

PuIlford$15S 

Makes  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  a  Ford  or  most  any 
other  car.  Easily  attached  to  or 
removed  from  the  car  in  thirty 
minutes.  No  holes  to  drill,  no 
springs  to  remove.  Practical, 
Durable,  Reliable.  ^ 

NewFAN  DEVICE  Pravents  Heating 

Hundreds  WORKING  NOW  for  Satisfied 
and  Enthusiastic  Owners 

Pulls  plows,  harrows,  drills,  mowers,  binders,  hay  loaders, 
road  graders,  wagons,  trucks,  etc.  Steel  wheels  with  roller 
bearings  and  tires  10  inches  wide,  two  pairs  of  hardened 
Vanadium  steel  pinions,  one  for  plowing  and  one  for  haul¬ 
ing  speed.  A  tractor  with  the  reliability  and  durability  of 
the  Ford  car.  Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  cata,log. 

It  the  ^Ilford  attached  to  Ford  cars  pulling  two  12-inch  plows 
running  on  Kerosene,  equipped  with  new  fan  device,  that  made  a  most 
successiul  demonstration  at  Fremont*  Nebraska. 

PULLFORD  COMPANY.  Box  480 
Telephone  No.  84  Walton  Heights,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 
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Growing  Norway  Maples 

The  soil  for  a  crop  of  Norway  maples 
should  be  very  thoroughly  prepared  the 
season  previous.  Preferably  it  should  be 
a  sandy  loam,  free  from  stone  and  hard- 
pan  near  the  surface.  Our  own  practice  | 
on  Jjong  Island  has  been  to  put  on  at 
least  four  carloads  of  New  York  horse 
manure  and  plow  under  for  corn.  In 
plowing  we  plow  as  deep  as  the  horses 
can  pull,  and  sometimes  use  a  subsoil  plow 
in  the  furrow  with  one  heavy  horse. 

In  September  of  that  year  we  place  on 
order  in  France  for  seedling  Norway 
maples,  trying  to  get  them  at  least  three 
feet  in  height.  They  are  shipped  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  arrive  in  March  in  time  for 
setting  in  April.  Rows  are  opened  much 
the  same  as  for  any  nursery  stock,  and 
four  and  one-half  or  five  feet  apart.  If 
it  is  our  intention  to  supply  extra  sized 
trees  we  plant  three  feet  apart  in  the 
row.  For  a  regular  trade  tree  we  plant 
41^x1  feet.  Wlien  the  tree  has  been 
partly  planted  and  the  roots  are  all  cov¬ 
ered  slightly  and  firmed,  we  scatter  a 
good  vegetable  fertilizer  with  bone  base 
analyzing  G — 6 — G  at  the  rate  of  SCO 
pounds  to  the  acre,  and  finish  filling  in. 
This  liberal  fertilizing  may  seem  unneces¬ 
sary,  but  the  Norway  is  likely  to  make  a 
crooked  trunk  unless  it  is  forced  to  grow 
quickly.  In  order  to  get  a  nice  straight 
trunk  we  have  sometimes  in  the  second 
year  of  growth  dug  under  a  liberal  coat¬ 
ing  of  dung  in  October  and  early  the  fol¬ 
lowing  March  cut  the  tree  off  even  with 
the  ground  and  taken  one  shoot  for  a 
new  trunk.  We  have  grown  many  trees 
from  seed  taken  from  mature  trees  now 
growing  near  our  nurseries.  r. 


Advice  About  Apples 

We  often  see  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  “He  is 
of  age,  ask  him,”  and  it  seems  that  W.  J. 
Welday  (page  381)  should  be  told  some¬ 
thing  along  the  same  line.  When  in 
doubt,  ask  the  trees.  Circulate  about 
among  the  orchards  of  your  own  locality. 
Look  especially  for  the  oldest  trees.  See 
how  they  were  trained.  If  they  have 
failed  because  of  the  way  they  were 
started,  try  to  figure  out  some  way  to 
avoid  the  fault.  Take  the  advice  of  the 
experiment  stations  nearest  you,  but  first 
check  it  up  with  the  results  found  in 
your  neighbors’  orchards.  Even  here  it 
is  folly  to  follow  too  closely.  We  can  see 
no  results  on  most  of  our  land  from  the 
use  of  potash,  and  very  little  from  the 
use  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  heavy  applica- 
cations  of  nitrogen  give  notable  results. 
A  neighbor  less  than  two  miles  away  finds 
that  on  his  soil  phosphates  are  a  benefit. 
Another  man  a  few  miles  away  says  that 
phosphoric  acid  improves  the  color  of  his 
peaches,  but  makes  them  all  ripen  at  once. 
With  us  Alfalfa  is  the  only  crop  that  re¬ 
sponds  to  applications  of  potash. 

If  the  apple  twigs  are  injured,  how  are 
we  to  know  the  extent  of  the  injury  until 
growth  starts  (or  fails  to)?  Cut  back  a 
few  trees  while  frozen  and  see  if  any 
harm  results.  Plant  most  of  your  trees 
according  to  the  methods  in  common  use 
at  home,  but  try  other  ways  in  a  few 
cases  and  see  what  happens.  When  in 
doubt  play  safe,  but  always  remember  to 
ask  the  trees.  They  speak  in  plain  lan¬ 
guage,  but  one  must  know  their  speech  to 
understand  what  they  have  to  say. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


Grapevines  Fail  to  Bear 

What  shall  I  do  to  make  grapevines 
fruit?  I  have  Niagaras  and  Wordens,  six 
years  old,  fertilized  with  ashes  and  cow 
manure  at  different  times.  They  have 
grown  well,  but  only  two  poor  bunches  of 
fruit.  Would  severe  pruning  help,  and 
when  ?  MRS.  B.  L.  B. 

Antrim,  N.  H. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  these  vines  fail 
to  bear  the  maximum  amount  of  fruit  is 
that  they  have  been  too  heavily  fertilized 
with  manure.  This  is  quite  frequently 
the  case  in  the  home  garden,  but  rarely  so 
in  commercial  vineyards,  although  the 
writer  has  record  of  one  such.  It  would 
be  well  to  withhold  the  manure  for  two 
or  three  seasons  and  instead  apply  about 
two  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per  vine. 
These  vines  should  be  longer  pruned  in¬ 
stead  as  the  questioner  suggests  more  se¬ 
verely  cut  back.  F.  E.  GLAUWIX. 


hampion 

DependaMe 
Sparkplugs 


II KE  every  other  ar- 
tide  that  through 
superior  merit  becomes 
the  standard  of  quality 
and  value,  Champion  Spark 
Plugs  are  imitated. 

That’s  why  we  ask  you  to 
look  for  the  name  “Champion” 
on  the  porcelain  of  the  plugs  you 
buy,  as  well  as  on  the  box. 

Champion  “x”  is  factory 
equipment  on  Ford  cars 
and  has  been  since  1911. 


Champion  “Conical” 
is  factory  equip¬ 
ment  on  all  Ford 
Tractors. 

That  word 
“Champion” 
on  the  porcelain 
is  your  final  and 
positive  guarantee 
of  absolutely  complete  satisfaction 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


f  TAKE  OFF  YOU^^  M 

[Hr 


piYEItS, 

^ PUMPS  ' 

kUMLOADING  TOOLS, 

AND 

,.D00RHANCERS. 


If  you  are  Intmsted  in  Better  Water  fadHUcs  fdr  you  homt  and  IwA 
Improved  Methods  for  Unioadlns  your  hay  and  graiA  and  Easy  Do^  (or 
your  buildii^  write  us  for  interesting  Booklets  telung  all  about  MYEI^ 
Hand  and  Pmjpa»  Hay  Uiuoadtei  Toote  Door  HaaneA 

When  by  a  MYEfo  you  arc  sure  of  satUfartina  Ask  your  dealer. 

irr  UVrDC  JLDDAho  oranccst. 

r.LnYLKOQrDllUASIILANO.  ohio. 

ASHLAND  PUMP  AND  HAY. TOOL  WORKj^ 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 


Don't  throw  away  a  sini 

they 'ro  worth  money  to  you.  Prices  are 
*way  up  now*  Cash  in  on  all  you  have. 
But  be  sure  you  aet  our  prices  before 
you  sell  a  sinflrle  one.  We  sroarantee  most 
liberal  firadinir.  Over  20  years  in  busi- 
nosa  is  your  assurancaof  a  square  deal 
every  time.  We  buy  any  quantity. 

F^igrht  pidd  on  all  shipments  to 
WerthM.  innd  out  what  remsatisfao* 
tionis.  Write  quick,  statioff  what  yoo 
have.  Address  / 

WERTHAN  BAG  CO.  J 

66  Dock  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo*  * 


emptv 

Sags 


The  Threshing  Problem 

Q  1  1  Threshe*  cowpeas  and  aoy  beam 

jQlyprt  the  mown  vin.i,  nheat,  oata, 

fyg  jjmj  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  "The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years.*’  W.  F.  Massey. 
“It  will  meet  every  demand.”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Bxp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

ROGER  PEA  ft  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 
Morristown,  Tenn. 


Food  Will  Win  the  War” 


land  I, me 

results  for  War  Crops 
Order  Now  on  Account  of  Car  Shortage 
ROCKLAND  &  ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

New  York,  101  Park  Ave.  Rockland.  Me.  Boston,  45  Milk  St. 


R-RI 

Immediate 


War’s  Thrift  Lesson 

Becauee  new  thinga  for  the  lioiue  cost  so  inueh  more,  it 
pays  to  make  present  Miuipinent  last  longer— by  repair¬ 
ing  ouuijr  o(  the  little  tmnga  youi-solf  with  the  aid  of 

The  finest 

PLIERS 

Lsaky  water  faucets,  ffaa  Jets,  Mtehen  utensils,  sewlnsr  machines, 
carpst  sweepers,  furnlturu-^  thousand  thinRH  ('an  be  easily  and 
pafmanently  repaired  If  you  have  a  Utica  Pller.  It  will  do 
quickly  whut  your  flnircrs  alone  can't  do.  The  handiest  tool 
In  the  home.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  different  styles  of 
Utica  Ptiera.  Send  for  cataloar*  Dept.  G. 


(BROWN. 

fence! 


_  Wonderful  Money 
Shying  Fence  Book.  150  2l<PwRodUpl 

’  Style.  Gates  and  BarbWire.  — - • 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— FREIGHT 
PAID.  Ail  heavy  DOUBLE  GAL. 
VANIZED  WIRES.  21eperrodup. 
0.tfre.  Book  and  Sample  to  tent. 

Brown  Fiooa  &  WIrs  Co..  OepL  S9  Clevelaod.O. 


AC  HO  1*1*  *  I'  earns  more  money 

A  omall  taliioniia  r  arm 

aawEUMu  vwuuvaouw  a  mi  u.  crops  yoU  know, 
also  oranges,  grapes,  olives  and  flgs.  No  cold  weather;  rich 
soil;  low  prices;  easy  terms.  Enjoy  life  here.  Newcomers 
welcome.  Write  for  new  San  Joaquin  Valley  illustrated 
Folders.frce.  O.  L.  Seagraves,  Iiiau.trlalComml.eloii- 
cr  Santa  Fe  Ity..  19<iB  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


The  Farm  Brokers’  Associadon,  Inc.  im^^fo^'^gSod 

farms  and  other  country  real  estate  everywhere  in  New 
York  State.  Pei-sonaily  inspected  properties.  Careful 
descriptions.  Right  prices.  CENTRAL  OFFICE  AT 
(>NEIUA,  N.  Y.,  other  offices  throughout  the  State. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  In  tho  Universal  Postal  Unlqn,  fZ.Ot,  equal  to  8s.  6d..  or 
8(4  marks,  or  101s  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  itersonal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Eiitcretl  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  ?Iatter. 

Advertising  I'ate.s,  76  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAR” 

We  believe  that  ovei’y  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  raid  BubTOribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
stich  ^indler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  Wo  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsihle  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  bo  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  tho  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  bo  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  tho  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rurae  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  PAPER  called  “Feedinpc  Stuffs,”  publi.slied  in 
the  interests  of  the  .erain  and  inilliiiK  trade, 
jirints  this: 

I'here  is  a  tremoudous  waste  of  food  stuffs  going  on 
through  the  lack  of  railroad  facilities  to  bring  them  to 
market  or  delays  on  the  road.  TChen  take  the  loss  of 
(lour  substitutes  which  the  housewife  has  dumped  in  the 
garbage  can  or  fed  to  chickens !  All  attempts  on  her 
jmrt  to  make  bread  with  substitutes  have  failed  and  she 
cannot  eat  bakers'  bread. 

About  everything  we  read  about  food  in  these  days 
contains  a  “joker.”  Someone  is  tiding  to  influence 
the  public  mind  in  favor  of  some  proflt  scheme.  Just 
what  the  “joker’  is  in  this  note  we  do  not  exactly 
know,  but  it  is  a  ba.se  libel  on  thousands  of  house¬ 
keepers  who  have  tried  to  help  by  saving  wheat. 
They  make  good  bread  from  rye.  barley  and  oatmeal 
and  coniineal — so  good  and  nourishing  that  they  will 
never  go  liaek  to  live  entirely  on  white  bread.  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  what  troubles  “Feeding  Stuffs.”  The 
great  complaint  is  over  the  outrageous  price  de¬ 
manded  for  the  .substitutes.  In  one  case  a  woman 
)taid  !>()  cents  for  12  pounds  of  white  flour  and 
was  obliged  to  buy  12  pounds  of  substitutes  wdiich 
cost  .$1,521  “All  attemj)ts  *  *  *  to  make  bread 

with  sul)stitutes  have  failed!’’  Humbug!  We  have 
for  six  months  been  eating  “substitute”  brea(J  of 
tln^  flnest  flavor  and  with  great  satisfaction. 

ON  the  lii’st  page  this  week  yoii  will  find  figui*es 
showing  how  much  of  the  consumer’s  dollar, 
paid  for  potatoes,  goes  to  the  farmer.  If  anyone  can 
dispute  these  figures  or  show  that  they  an'^  not  fair, 
we  invite  him  to  come  forward  and  do  it.  We  have 
been  careful  to  avoid  the  usual  collection  of  market 
figures  and  estimates,  and  so  we  have  actually 
bought  the  potatoe.s,  ju.st  as  others  do,  and  have  gone 
to  the  people  who  actually  sold  them  in  the  country. 
The  figures  need  no  explanation.  The  potato  grow- 
ei’s  have  received  a  80-cent  dollar.  The  various 
handlers  from  the  car  down  to  the  jjeddler's  wagon 
have  taken,  between  them,  70  cents  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar.  The  fanners  have  sold  these  potatoes  at  a 
loss.  The  “authoritie.s”  have  been  far  more  anxious 
to  provide  chea])  food  for  the  con.sumers  than  they 
have  been  to  develop  a  living  price  for  the  farmer. 
It  will  be  ju.st  exactly  the  same  with  all  other  kinds 
of  food  Avhenever  the  time  comes  that  farmers  are 
forced  to  dispose  of  their  crops.  We  may  safely 
conclude  that  these  things  will  continue  just  as  long 
as  the  fanner  lets  his  goods  pass  out  of  his  control 
at  the  car  door.  During  the  milk  strike  we  insisted 
that  the  great  profits  in  the  milk  business  were  to  be 
made  in  cleaning,  fitting  and  handling  after  the  milk 
left  the  barn.  The  dairy  business  will  never  be  tnily 
lirofital)le  to  farmers  until  they  control  the  milk  up 
to  its  delivery.  We  now  know  the  same  is  true  of 
potatoes  and  otlier  perishable  foods.  The  middle¬ 
men  will  never  willingly  increase  the  size  of  the  35- 
c»mt  dollar.  The  Government  .shows  no  inclination  to 
compel  them  to  do  ,so.  This  being  so,  there  is  only 
one  way  out,  and  that  is  for  the  farmers  to  organize 
so  as  to  control  distribution  in  the  cities.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  and  will  not  do  it  for  us.  We  must 
do  it  ohrselves,  for  not  a  iienny  will  ever  be  added 
to  the  35-cent  dollar  unless  we  paste  it  on  ourselves 
with  the  adhesive  plaster  of  co-operation. 

•I* 

The  repeal  of  the  New  York  school  law  leaves 
several  questions  unsettled.  One  is  hiring  teach¬ 
ers  for  another  year.  In  some  cases  the  present 
board,  under  advice  from  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  will  proceed  to  hire  such  teachers  before 
the  new  boards  can  be  organized  under  the  new  law. 
Many  of  our  country  readers  object  to  this,  as  they 
prefer  to  hire  the  teachers  for  their  district  schools 
and  not  have  this  done  by  the  township  board.  It 
seems  to  us  clear  from  the  new  law  that  after  the 
Governor  signed  the  bill  the  township  board  had  no 
power  to  make  any  contract  obligation  except  to 
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borrow  money  to  continue  the  schools  until  July  31. 
That  seems  to  be  the  limit  of  their  powers.  The  ex¬ 
cuse  given  for  hiring  the  teachers  is  that  there  might 
be  a  .scarcity,  but  the  real  object  seems  to  be  an  effort 
to  deprive  the  new  district  trustees  of  that  part  of 
their  rights.  Most  likely  some  test  ca.se  at  law  will 
be  necessary  to  settle  this  mix-up.  There  will  be 
ca.ses  where  the  town.ship  hoard  will  hire  a  teacher 
who  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  district.  In  that  case 
the  district  trustee  can  contest  sneh  teacher’s  right 
to  teach  the  school.  As  the  law  reads,  we  think  such 
contracts  made  by  the  township  board  could  be  set 
aside.  If  the  township  board  hires  a  good  and  suit¬ 
able  teacher  we  would  not  advise  serious  opposition, 
but  if  the  teacher  is  not  satisfactory  we  believe  tho 
district  board  can  conti’ol, 

There  has  been  quite  a  little  talk  about  a  com¬ 
mission  which  is  to  inve.stigate  the  rural  schools 
of  New  York.  Who  is  to  serve  on  that  commission? 
Surely,  after  the  experience  of  last  Winter,  it  ought 
to  be  evident  Hiat  the  men  and  women  who  live  in 
the  country  jind  .send  their  children  to  the  rural 
schools  ought  to  have  the  right  to  shape  such  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  bill  provided  the  following: 

Section  1.  A  State  commission  is  hereby  create<l, 
consisting  of  seven  members,  as  follows ;  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate,  or  a  person  appointed  by  him  ;  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  or  a  person  appointed  by  him ; 
the  Commi.ssioner  of  Education,  or  a  person  api)ointcd 
by  him;  the  chairman  of  the  State  Tax  Commission,  or 
a  person  appointed  by  him  ;  the  master  of  the  New  Y'ork 
State  Grange,  or  a  person  appointed  by  him  ;  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  and 
the  professor  of  home  economics  of  the  college  of  agri¬ 
culture  of  Cornell  University,  or  a  person  appointed  by 
him.  If  a  vacancy  occur  in  the  office  of  any  appointive 
member  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  officer  or 
commission  which  appointed  his  predecessor.  Such 
commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  i-ural 
schools  of  the  State  and  to  ascertain  what  legislative 
action,  if  any,  may  be  taken  to  improve  the  condition  of 
these  schools. 

The  comniissiou  i.s  to  report  on  January  15,  and 
make  recommendations  for  legislation.  The  mem- 
ber.s  are  to  receive  no  compensation,  but  their  ex¬ 
penses  are  paid.  Thus  our  old  friend  Senator  E.  K. 
Rrown  is  named  first  on  the  commission,  although  he 
may  appoint  someoiK*’  else  to  serve  in  his  place.  Now 
several  of  the  ])eo]tIe  here  des^ignated  will  no  doubt 
freely  admit  fbat  they  know  little  or  nothing  about 
the  country  scl:ool.  They  will  never  .send  any  chil¬ 
dren  fo  such  a  school,  and  they  do  not  pi-etend  to 
know'  how  the  school  '.should  be  conducted.  It 
would  be  a  very  sensible  and  graceful  act  on  their 
])art  to  appoint  in  their  places  men  or  women  who 
live  in  the  country  ami  ai‘e  i)ersonally  interested. 
It  seems  to  us  that  an  ideal  member  for  such  ;i  com¬ 
mission  would  be  ji  farmer’.s  wife  who  has  Ixum  a 
successful  teacl'.er  ami  now  has  children  of  her  own 
in  a  country  school.  Can  anyone  tliiidc  of  a  more 
efficient  ])erson  for  .such  work?  There  should  be  at 
least  two  of  (hem  on  that  commissioi! ! 

* 

Tho  school  law  has  boou  repealed.  Di^es  this  mean 
that  w’O  get  ba<-k  our  small  s(*ho<il  again?  'Fhe  consoli¬ 
dated  people  tell  us  we  must  help  pay  their  taxe.s  just 
the  same.  mbs.  ir.  r. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

F  course  the  repeal  of  the  law  will  not  afCeck 
the  actual  changes  made  under  „iiat  '.aw.  If 
the  school  was  actually  consolidated  by  the  proper 
proceedings  under  the  law,  the  repeal  of  the  town¬ 
.ship  system  will  not  affect  it  in  any  way.  The  con¬ 
solidated  district  will  be  administered  as  a  single 
district  until  the  people  can  bring  the  necessary 
pressure  to  effect  the  change.  If  the  school  ■was  sim¬ 
ply  discontinued  by  the  towui  board,  the  di.strict  can 
uotv  resume  management  of  the  school  and  maintain 
it.  In  the  case  of  districts  actually  consolidated,  W'e 
think  further  legislation  will  be  needed  in  order  to 
restore  the  old  districts  unless  the  district  superin¬ 
tendent  and  the  Depai’tment  of  Education  are  willing 
to  do  it. 

•* 

I  note  in  the  is.sue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  April  20  that 
you  are  still  asking  Chas.  H.  Betts  w'heu  he  is  going 
to  resign,  and  am  moved  to  ask  if  the  rumor  that  he 
resigned  about  a  month  or  a  little  more  ago  "was  all 
newspaper  talk,  as  well  as  the  rumor  which  even  got 
into  some  of  tho  farm  papers  that  Mr.  Giles  was  offered 
the  place  and  refused  to  take  it.  Or  was  Betts  rein¬ 
stated  after  Giles’  refusal?  It  seems  that  it  must  have 
been  all  of  five  weeks  ago  that  the  Rochester  Herald 
had  a  sharp  article  commenting  on  Betts’  cowardice  in 
(putting  without  a  fight  just  because  a  horde  of  farmers 
went  to  Albany  and  demanded  that  he  be  put  out.  At 
any  rate,  the  general  opinion  about  here  is  that  Mr. 
Betts  resigned  a  short  time  before  the  publication  of  his 
peppery  letter  stating  he  would  not  get  out.  C.  A. 

,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y'. 

Mr.  BETTS  is  still  secretary  of  the  New  Yoi'k 
I  Food  Commission  and  says  he  will  never  re¬ 

sign.  Some  years  ago  a  famous  story  entitled  “My 
Double  and  How  He  Undid  Me”  related  the  trouble 

i 

which  befell  a  man  with  a  dual  personality.  Mi*. 
Betts  was  for  a  time  a  double-barreled  secretary.  He 
is  paid  .$(>,000  per  year  as  secretary  of  the  Food 
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Commission.  Then  came  the  Foods  and  Markets 
Couneil  and  Mr.  Betts  also  served  as  secretary  of 
this,  with  no  salary  attached  to  the  job.  Then  the 
farmers  protested  and  the  members  of  this  Council 
resigned  (all  except  Betts)  and  Governor  Whitman 
appointed  a  new  Council.  Brother  Betts  belongs  to 
the  “old  guard,”  which  will  “die  but  never  surren¬ 
der” — a  job.  So,  instead  of  re.signing,  his  job  was 
“automatically  wiped  out’’  and  the  new  council  elect¬ 
ed  Mr.  Giles  as  secretary.  Thus  Betts  permitted  a 
non-paying  job  to  walk  away  from  him — but  will  he 
ever  resign  a  paying  job?  We  have  his  own  answer 
— never!  It  is  a  good  trick,  howevei-,  to  have  Betts, 
the  “patriotic’’  secretary  of  the  council,  play  to  the 
galleries  by  getting  out  while  Bett.s,  the  well-paid 
secretary  of  the  commis.sion,  hangs  on  to  the  job. 
The  object  seems  to  be  to  make  the  farmers  think 
they  forced  this  resignation,  while  Betts  is  quietly 
working  up  a  political  machine.  So  now  we  ask  for 
the  eleventh  time — when  are  you  going  to  resign?" 

V 

.\s  you  doubtlessly  know,  it  is  hard  for  the  Lord  and 
others  to  help  those  who  will  not  help  themselves. 

HAT  comes  from  a  man  who  has  just  had  a  little 
experience  with  the  under  side  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  A  gang  of  crooks  came  into  tho  section  and 
took  advantage  of  several  farmers.  They  were  loud 
in  their  complaints,  and  a  neighbor,  a  man  of  influ¬ 
ence  and  power,  on  the  facts  they  gave  him,  put  up 
a  good  fight  and  printed  the  story,  expecting  of 
coui’se  that  the  others  would  back  him  to  tho  limit. 
Instead  of  that  some  of  them  weakened,  backed 
down  on  their  statements  and  left  our  friend  to  fight 
a  libel  suit  alone!  That  does  not  often  occur,  but 
now  and  then  some  man  does  not  like  to  stand  up 
and  do  his  share  of  the  fighting.  We  always  feel 
son-y  for  such  people.  They  miss  something  of  tho 
supreme  joy  of  life  which  comes  not  out  of  lazy  or 
ignoble  peace — but  out  of  conflict  for  human  rights. 
I'armers  must  understand  more  and  more  that  they 
nmst  stand  up  on  the  fighting  line  together  if  tb(\v 
are  ever  to  have  equal  rights. 

* 

WE  are  often  told  that  New  England  farmers 
are  “conservative”  and  not  willing  to  change 
their  methods.  The  fact  is  that  this  war  has  started 
more  changes  in  the  crops  and  methods  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  There 
are  many  farmers  of  middle  age  in  that  section  who 
never  saw  wheat  growing  on  their  farms  until  this 
yeai-.  Last  Fall  they  seeded  wheat,  and  will  harvest 
more  than  enough  for  their  home  requirements.  They 
are  also  seeding  barley  for  chicken  feed,  and  the 
crop  of  buckwheat  will  be  heavy.  The  greatest 
change  will  be  seen  in  the  corn  crop.  Most  New 
England  farmers  had  grown  into  the  habit  of  growing 
the  large  corn  for  the  silo.  This  year  they  will  plant 
much  of  tho  (piick-growing  flints  for  husking  coi-n. 
The  poultry  men  are  doing  this  on  a  large  scab'. 
The  fact  is  New  England  had,  like  Old  England, 
grown  into  the  habit  of  permitting  other  sections  or 
other  nations  to  grow  its  food.  This  war  has  brought 
both  the  Old  and  New  England  too  close  to  famine 
for  either  to  bo  comforbible,  and  hereafter  far  more 
of  both  human  and  stock  food  will  be  produced  at 
home.  We  think  this  change  will  be  so  complete  and 
permanent  that  it  will  have  a  great  effect  upon  the 
world’s  food  production.  We  think  increased  pros¬ 
perity  is  coming  back  to  the  New  England  farms. 

* 

NOW  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  found  in 
Montana  samples  of  shale  rock  which  yield 
both  petroleum  and  phosphate.  The  shales  run  from 
7.5  to  24  gallons  of  petroleum,  and  to  1514  per 
cent  of  phosphate  to  the  ton,  and  this  double  pro¬ 
duction  will  give  them  great  value  in  the  future. 
In  fact,  we  are  just  beginning  to  realize  the  wonders 
of  Avealth  which  lie  in  the  soil  of  this  country.  The 
war  is  forcing  us  to  develop  things  Avhich  in  peace 
would  have  remained  dormant  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 


Brevities 

Whatever  else  may  come  to  pass,  see  that  you  raise 
asparagus. 

“Shxtt  up  the  rooster”  is  the  latest  advice.  Cau  any¬ 
one  do  it  without  using  an  ax? 

You  cau  make  about  15  pounds  of  pot  or  cottage 
cheese  from  100  pounds  of  skim-milk.  It  is  equal  to  15 
pounds  of  meat  as  food. 

The  Federal  reserve  •  banks  are  to  discount  notes 
which  are  secured  by  farm  tractors.  The  tractors  must 
be  purchased  for  farm  purposes. 

The  New  York  State  Food  Commission  will  have  00 
farm  ti-actors  at  Avork  in  the  State.  Each  must  ploAV 
at  least  200  acres. 

Who  has  tried  the  plan  of  blowing  up  the  wood¬ 
chucks’  hole  with  dynamite?  Does  it  get  them?  All 
sorts  of  plans  are  suggested — some  of  them  not  prac¬ 
tical. 
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Selling  Water  as  Milk 

What  is  the  penalty  for  watering  milk  constantly? 
IMy  neighbor  sells  10  to  12  cans  of  milk  per  day,  water 
and  all.  I  have  watched  him  water  his  milk  for  several 
mornings.  He  is  a  rich  man.  lie  ships  a  can  of  water 
a  day  as  milk.  Tie  sells  to  a  cooperative  creamery  and 
there  is  no  inspection.  The  man  who  operates  the 
creamery  must  know  about  it.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
man  who  does  this  kind  of  thing  is  no  better  than  a 
highway  robber,  and  should  have  a  criminal  sentence. 
He  not  only  robs  the  people  who  buy  milk  in  the  cities, 
bnt  he  is  robbing  his  farm  neighbors  as  well.  Wo 
farmers  now  take  a  price  below  (he  cost  of  production 
as  alleged  because  of  surplus.  Part  of  that  surplus  is 
water,  and  part  is  ilue  to  .a  poor  grade  of  milk  little 
better  than  water.  I  believe  this  custom  should  be 
overcome,  but  how  are  eve  to  do  it? 

New  York.  ”  Mii.K  PROnrCEU. 

Wo  have  a  law  making  it  a  niisdcnieanor  subject 
to  line  or  imprisonment  or  both  for  adulterating 
milk  by  taking  anything  out  of  it  or  putting  anything 
into  it.  Watering  milk  comes  under  this  statute. 
Also  skimming  milk,  or  putting  preservatives  into 
milk.  We  have  a  Farm  and  ^Markets  Council  of  It 
members,  with  a  Department  of  Agriculture  with  a 
INIarket  Department  and  a  Food  Commision,  and  a 
Board  of  Health.  The  appropriations  for  these  de- 
liartments  run  close  to  five  million  dollars  this  year. 
They  have  ample  funds  and  an  army  of  employees 
to  enforce  the  laws,  bnt  the  laws  are  violated  with 
impunity.  The  oflicials.  both  State  and  citj%  know 
that  the  laws  are  violated,  and  while  this  complaint 
is  against  a  farmer  and  ought  to  bo  punished  with 
tlK!  rest,  the  big  distributors  in  the  cities  are  the 
biggest  and  boldest  offenders.  If  this  producer 
will  make  his  complaint  to  the  Farm  and  Market 
Council  at  Albany,  and  if  the  offender  has  no  polit¬ 
ical  influence,  he  may  in  time  be  i)rosecuted.  If  ho 
bapi)ened  to  be  a  big  dealer,  or  happened  to  have 
some  political  country  influence,  he  will  'probably  bo 
tipped  off  in  advance  and  there  will  be  no  available 
evidence  to  prove  his  guilt. 

This  producer  makes  a  strong  point  when  he  says 
that  such  dishonesty  is  an  injustice  to  other  pro- 
<lncers  as  well  as  to  the  consumers.  It  is  the  con¬ 
cern  of  every  man  who  makes  milk  in  a  local  com¬ 
munity  to  see  that  the  shipments  are  pure  and  clean 
and  unadulterated,  as  well  as  to  see  that  every  man 
gets  paid  fairly  and  correctly  for  the  amount  and 
quality  of  milk  delivered.  The  individual  producer, 
however,  cannot  do  this.  It  is  a  function  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League.  It  can  be  easily  accomplished 
Ity  compact  local  organizations  and  strong  .support 
from  the  League. 


The  Milk  Situation  is  Acute 

A  DARK  OUTLOOK. — The  present  milk  situation 
is  not,  to  say  the  least,  encouraging.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  League  announces  that  while  the 
May  price  is  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  all  the 
milk  was  sold,  and  none  would  be  left  on  the  hands 
of  the  producers  anywhere.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Borden’s  company  announce  that  they  are  about  to 
close  50  stations.  Last  year  they  closed  28  stations, 
they  say,  and  most  of  them  were  taken  over  by 
farmers.  They  propose  to  continue  the  policy.  They 
say  with  a  subtle  humor  that  they  want  to  help  the 
farmers.  They  evidently  want  to  load  some  out-of- 
date,  unprofitable  plants  off  on  the  farmers  at  satis¬ 
factory  prices  to  themselves.  Without  an  outlet  for 
the  milk  the  plants  would  he  no  great  boon  to  the 
farmers,  and  the  farm-owned  plants  are  in  no  posi¬ 
tion  just  now  to  increase  their  output.  No  adequate 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  marketing  of  their 
milk ;  and  none  can  be  made  so  long  as  the  milk 
trust  is  permitted  to  dictate  the  price  at  which  it 
can  be  sold  to  consumers.  The  dealers  discriminate 
against  the  farm-owned  plants,  and  in  some  places 
ignore  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Federal  Milk  Commis¬ 
sion  and  pay  what  they  please.  The  League  has 
given  over  the  making  of  prices  to  producers  to  the 
Federal  commission;  and  through  the  Country  Milk 
Company  it  consents  to  the  price  made  by  the  milk 
trust  to  consumers.  Having^  delegated  away  its 
functions,  the  League  is  helpless. 

COURAGE  NEEDED.— This,  however,  is  no  time 
for  farmers  to  weaken.  It  is  of  all  times  the  day 
for  resolution,  purpose  and  w'isdom.  Farmers  are  on 
trial  as  managers  of  their  own  business.  Their 
capacity  to  manage  an  organization  and  a  bu.siness 
is  challenged.  It  is  up  to  them  now  to  make  good. 
It  is  up  to  the  membership  of  the  League  to  say 
what  its  policies  shall  be,  and  how  it  shall  be  man¬ 
aged,  and  by  whom  managed.  From  all  over  the 
State  come  words  of  concei'ii  and  alarm.  All  con¬ 
cede  now  that  better  organization  must  be  effected 
and  definite  progressive  policies  adopted.  The  big, 
strong  men  of  the  organization  must  assume  the  re¬ 
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sponsibility  for  the  direction  of  it.  The  need  now 
is  for  these  men  to  come  to  the  front.  It  is  useless 
to  criticise  the  policies  of  the  past,  but  it  would  be 
criminal  to  continue  them.  No  man  ever  won  a  fight 
by  handing  his  sword  to  the  enemy.  If  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  40  years  is  of  any  value  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  friendship  of  milk  dealers  will 
never  .'^olve  the  milk  producers’  problems.  This  is 
said  now  because  the  situation  is  critical.  It  is  time 
for  action. 

A  CRITICAL  TI:ME.— There  has  been  a  general 
disposilion  to  wait  and  hope.  Errors  of  detail  can 
usually  be_ corrected ;  l)ut  neglect  of  fundamentals  is 
serious.  .8onio  of  the  strong  men  in  the  directorate 
have  no  donbt  been  influenced  by  :i  commendable  de¬ 
sire  for  harmony;  bnt  they  must  begin  to  see  now 
that  .a  change  of  policy  is  imperative.  It  was  ap- 
pai'ent  to  some  at  the  start,  Tlie  League  needs  a 
ileci'ce  of  divorce  from  its  subsidiaries  and  its  ene¬ 
mies. 

WHAT  18  REQUIRED. — A  strong  council  of  milk 
pi'oducers  is  necessary  to  review  the  situation  and  to 
adopt  a  policy  and  a  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
League  and  the  sale  of  milk.  We  have  lost  some 
valuable  time,  but  if  taken  up  promptly  now  the 
situation  affords  no  cause  for  alarm.  It  does  de¬ 
mand  vision  and  courage  and  strong,  fearless  men. 


Fifty  Farmers  for  New  York  Legislature 

A  reader  in  California  sends  ns  tlie  following 
little  story  which  is  making  its  way  through  the 
papers.  8ome  of  our  readers  may  have  seen  it,  but 
ii  is  worth  repeating: 

IT  PAYS  TO  ORGANIZE. 

A  pliiiitrr  down  in  Kentucky  had  just  employed  a 
strang(^  negro  as  a  mule-driver.  He  handed  him  a 


Keep  a  Purebred  Bull 

Because : 

1.  Cows  are  known  by  the  “company”  they 
keep. 

2.  Every  calf  has  a  right  to  be  well  born,  and 
the  use  of  a  grade  bull  is  an  infringement  on  this 
right. 

3.  He  has  a  good  and  an  authentic  record  tTe- 
hind  him;  the  grade  has  nothing  but  his  tail. 

4.  There  is  no  sale  for  the  offspring  of  a  grade 
bull  among  men  who  pay  good  prices  for  stock. 

5.  A  purebred  bull  will  sell  at  any  time  for  any 
purpose  for  as  much  as  a  grade,  and  usually  more. 

6.  Mr.  Milkman,  you  should  raise  your  stock, 
and  the  use  of  a  purebred  bull  is  the  first  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

7.  Except  for  the  element  of  the  risk,  the  cost 
of  keep  is  no  greater  than  for  a  scrub  or  grade. 

H.  F.  JUDKINS 


braud-uew  blacksnake  whip,  climbed  up  on  a  seat 
behind  a  pair  of  mules,  and  asked  the  darkey  if  he  could 
use  the  whip.  Without  a  word  the  mule-driver  drew 
the  black  lash  between  his  fingers,  swung  it  over  his 
head,  and  flicked  a  beautiful  butterfly  from  a  clover 
blossom  along.side  the  road  over  which  they  were 
traveling. 

“That  isn’t  so  bad,”  remarked  the  planter.  “Can  you 
hit  that  honeybee  over  there?” 

Again  the  negro  swung  the  whip,  and  the  honeybee 
fell  dead. 

Noting  a  pair  of  bumblebees  on  still  another  blossom, 
the  negi-o  switched  them  out  of  existence  with  the 
cracker  of  his  new  blacksnake,  and  drew  further  ad¬ 
miration  from  his  new  employer. 

A  little  farther  along  the  planter  spied  a  hornet’s 
nest  in  a  bush  beside  the  highway.  Two  or  three  hor¬ 
nets  were  assembled  at  the  enti-ance  to  the  nest. 

“Can  you  hit  them,  Sam?”  he  inquired,  pointing  to 
the  hornets. 

“Yes,  sah,  I  kin,”  replied  the  negro,  “but  I  ain’t 
agoin’  to ;  dey’s  organized.” 

Tliere  you  have  the  whole  story.  It  w'as  safe  and 
easy  to  nip  off  one  bee  at  a  time,  but  the  hornets 
were  “organized” — taught  by  instinct  and  habit  to 
fight  together  for  their  rights  and  their  home!  Let 
us  consider  this  in  relation  to  this  plan  to  put  50 
farmers  in  the  New  Yoi’k  Legislature!  Thus  far, 
or  up  to  this  season,  very  few  of  the  politicians  have 


had  any  real  respect  for  fai'mers  or  their  rights. 
These  farmers  w^ere  unorganized  and,  like  the  driver, 
their  demands  could  be  cut  or  bluffed  off  one  at  a 
time.  Finally  the  farmers  found  an  issue  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  repeal  of  the  .school  law.  Then  the  politi¬ 
cians  .saw  no  longer  a  single  bee  but  an  organized 
hornets’  nest.  “Can  you  hit  them?”  said  the  “edu¬ 
cators.”  The  politicians  sized  up  the  proposition 
and  said  like  the  mule  driver:  “7  ran — hut  I 
aint  n-goin'  to.  Dey's  organized!"  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it.  Put  50  farmers  in  the  New  York  Legislature 
and  you  will  have  an  organized  hornet-s’  nest,  which 
will  have  even  the  politicians  whipped.  The  remedy 
is  simple.  Where  is  the  man  in  your  county  to  make 
one  of  the  50?  They  ought  to  be  selected  at  home 
where  their  courage  and  ability  are  knowm. 


Saving  Daylight  ”  on  the  Farm 

Regarding  the  operation  of  the  new  time  on  farms, 
wo  have  no  lielp  as  yet,  and  do  not  find  it  troublesome, 
really  encouraging  longer  hours  of  work,  which  isn’t  so 
objectionable  when  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  and  only 
ourselves  to  do  it.  Soon  w'o  shall  have  help,  however, 
and  I  can  see  that  our  present  working  hours  must  be 
shortened. 

At  a  recent  banquet  to  200  county  solicitors  for  the 
new  Liberty  Loan,  all  men  but  three,  and  a  large  share 
of  them  farmers,  the  subject  was  quite  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed.  Not  a  farmer,  I  must  confe.ss,  liked  the  plan, 
most  of  them  not  hesitating  to  say  it  virtually  gave  city 
people  an  extra  hour  of  leisure  or  time  to  carry  out 
extra  lines  of  work,  while  it  forced  an  extra  hour  of 
labor  out  of  the  farmer.  One  man’s  point  of  view 
seemed  to  have  good  seu.se  in  it.  He  keeps  three  to 
four  men  in  the  busy  season.  lie  says  now  the  new 
order  does  not  make  much  difference.  But  in  haying 
or  harvesting  the  dew  is  not  oft’  until  about  10  o’clock 
(old  time)  so  that  work  can  be  done.  Then  only  an 
hour  can  be  put  in  before  noon,  and  if  work  is  stopped 
at  5  B.  M.  (really  4  P.  M'.),  two  hours  or  more  of  the 
best  part  of  the  working  day  has  to  be  sacrificed.  Hay 
and  grain  have  to  be  harvested  by  the  sun,  not  by  any 
set  time.  When  it  was  suggestetl  that  he  begin  an  hour 
later  in  the  morning,  or  have  two  hours  at  noon,  so  as 
to  claim  these  extra  two  hours  that  are  so  valuable  in 
late  afternoon,  he  said  that  would  not  do.  The  men 
want  their  hours  when  others  have  them,  that  they  may 
quit  early  and  get  out  for  recreation  at  night.  For 
those  already  rising  vei*y  early  in  the  morning,  like 
farmers  who  peddle  milk,  or  who  deliver  milk  at  public 
markets  in  the  early  morning  hours,  I  can  see  real  hard¬ 
ship,  involving  unreasonably  early  hours  of  rising. 

Per.sonally  I  like  the  system  so  far,  and  am  wondering 
how  it  will  work  out  with  our  man.  It  is  really  hard 
to  quit  so  early,  no  matter  how  early  one  begins,  when 
there  is  so  much  to  do.  But  I  have  always  objected  to 
having  the  same  time  in  Winter  that  we  do  in  Summer. 
We  have  some  very  busy  farm  neighbors  who  keep  quite 
a  bit  of  help.  Their  hour  of  retiring  has  always  been 
S  P.  M.  Of  course  they  object  to  it,  and  will  have  to 
readjust  themselves.  mabix  g.  feint. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Have  We  a  “Farmers*  Representative?’* 

Your  inquiry  of  the  Food  Administration  about  a 
circular  entitled  “Farmers  Get  More”  (see  page  (>09), 
based  on  a  compilation  sent  out  by  it  from  Washington, 
is  characteristic  of  all  answ'ers  you  have  had  from  the 
Food  Administration,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  Here  is  a 
report  sent  out  by  the  Food  Administration  charging 
that  the  farmer  has  received  a  steadily  increasing  share 
of  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread  on  the  consumer’s  table, 
ranging  from  2G%  in  1913  to  45%  in  1918.  The  clear 
intention  of  this  is  beyond  a  doubt  to  say  in  public  that 
the  farmer  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  for  wanting 
more  than  he  is  now  getting. 

Now  when  you  take  thi.s  matter  up  with  the  Food 
Administration  and  try  to  show  them  their  figures  are 
wrong,  do  you  get  the  thing  referred  to  those  who  got 
up  the  figures?  Do  you  get  a  sincere  attempt  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  matter  and  relieve  the  farmer  of  an  unjust 
estimate?  Do  you  get  even  the  satisfaction  of  being 
told  you  are  wrong?  Indeed,  you  do  not.  You  get  a 
pleasant  letter,  that  you  print  on  page  610,  from  M.  T. 
1‘hillips,  who  signs  himself  as  “Farmers’  Representa¬ 
tive”  in  the  Food  Administration,  in  which  you  are  in- 
fonned  that  he  had  “talked  with  one  of  the  men  in  the 
office”  and  found  that  the  table  was  worked  up  by  some 
experimentalists  in  Washington,  but  that  he  “cannot 
vouch  for  its  correctness.”  The  letter  ends  with  this 
personal  note :  “There  are  a  gootl  many  things'  that 
we,  as  farmers’  representatives,  are  not  able  to  accomp¬ 
lish,”  which  evidently  is  true. 

But  you  were  not  addressing  any  farmers’  representa¬ 
tive.  You  were  addressing  the  great  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  that  had  done  the  farmers  of  the  country  a  very 
real  injury  with  such  figures.  Why  should  not  the  Food 
Administation  make  a  genuine  answer  to  that  letter? 

I  should  like  to  ask  how  Mr.  Phillips  became  “Farm¬ 
ers’  Representative”  in  the  Food  Administration,  what 
his  qualifications  are  for  the  office,  what  his  relations 
are  there,  and  especially  what  he  has  done  in  the  Food 
Administration.  It  is  a  surprise  to  us  to  know  that  we 
have  a  farmers’  representative  in  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion,  but  since  we  have,  should  w’e  not  know  about  him  ? 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  datus  c.  smith. 
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Give  the  Boys 

a  Mother’s  Care 

WHEREVER 
war’s  vicious 
fang  is  thrust,  there 
goes  the  Great  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Mercy~not 
only  to  nurse  the  sick 
and  wounded,  but  to 
relieve  misery  and 
misfortune,  whether 
it  be  rebuilding  the 
devastated  farms  and 
homes  in  reconquered 
France,  assisting  de¬ 
pendent  families  of 
soldiers  in  America, 
aiding  civilians  in 
martyred  Armenia,  or  giving  comfort  to  Ameri¬ 
can  prisoners  in  cruel  Germany.  The 

AMERICAN  4i  RED  CROSS 

is  unbounded  in  territory,  unlimited  in  service.  It  may 
give  your  boy  free  coffee  and  sandwiches  in  some 
railroad  yard  as  he  goes  on  his  way  to  the  front,  or  it 
may  re-educate  some  one’s  else  crippled  boy  for  the 
pursuit  he  can  best  follow  when  he  comes  back. 
Wherever  help  is  needed,  there  is  the  Red  Cross — 
tender  but  big,  human  hut  organized — and  always  with 
the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  Government. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  New  Motherhood 

If  slif*  had  lived  a  little  while  ago 

,She  would  be  wearing  tranquil  oaps  of 
lace, 

Withdrawing  gently  to  her  quiet  place, 
Sighing  remotely  at  the  world’s  drab  woe. 

Today  she  fronts  it  squarely  as  her  foe. 

Not  from  the  ingle-nook,  but  face  to 
face, 

Marching  to  meet  it,  stoutly  keeping 
pace, 

Armored  in  wisdom,  strong  to  overthrow. 

This  is  the  work  she  always  understood — 

The  world  in  terms  of  home.  Set  free  to 
flowei’ — 

Unhindered  now  her  own  brood  long 
awing — 

In  broader,  all-embracing  motherhood, 

Calm  with  the  years  and  ardent  with 
the  hour, 

Indian  Summer  with  the  urge  of  .Spring. 

— Ruth  C’omfort  Mitchell, 
in  the  Century. 

* 

Evidently  women’s  work  on  the  farm 
is  viewed  seriously  in  Great  Britain,  for 
an  appeal  was  made  at  a  London  meeting 
in  March  for  12,000  recruits  for  the 
Women’s  Land  Army.  At  this  meeting 
I.ord  Chaplin  made  a  vigorous  speech  in 
support  of  the  appeal,  and  General  Mor¬ 
gan,  speaking  for  the  Forage  Department, 
said  there  were  5,000  women  in  the  for¬ 
age  branch,  and  he  wanted  as  many  as 
possible  to  join  his  department.  At  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace  the  Queen  inspected  the 
girls,  who  were  drawn  up  in  six  rows  at 
the  entrance  to  the  inner  court,  with 
their  hay  wagon,  led  by  land  girls  and 
with  girls  astride  the  horses.  Her  Maj¬ 
esty  spoke  to  many  of  them,  going  down 
each  line  and  asking  questions  of  the 
group  leader  .about  their  work  and  the 
length  of  service.  Sir  Arthur  Lee,  Di- 
rector-tJeneral  of  Food  I’roduction,  said 
that  the  land  women  were  very  useful  in 
evei'y  branch  of  farm  woik.  and  he  hoped 
to  see  many  more  of  them  in  that  branch 
of  the  service  of  their  country.  Farmers, 
he  said,  were  agreed  that  the  women 
workers  were  particularly  willing  to  learn 
and  extremely  conscientious.  The  British 
Board  of  Agriculture  now  gives  women  a 
service  stripe  for  each  completed  156 
days  of  service  in  agricultural  work,  and 
at  a  recent  ijjresentation  <at  Biishop’s 
Stortford  one  young  woman  employed  by 

a  dairy  farmer  received  four  chevrons. 

* 

Baltimore,  Md.,  recently  offered  a 
prize  of  .$1,000  for  the  best  “American 
creed,”  in  a  national  citizens’  creed  con¬ 
test.  The  following,  by  William  Tyler 
I’age,  a  descendant  of  Piesident  Tyler, 
received  the  $1,000  prize : 

THE  AMERICAN’S  CREED. 

I  believe  in  the  T’nited  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people ;  whose  just  powers 
are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned  ;  a  democracy  in  a  republic ;  a  sov¬ 
ereign  nation  of  many  sovereign  states ;  a 
perfect  union,  one  and  inseparable;  es¬ 
tablished  upon  those  principles  of  free¬ 
dom,  equality,  justice  and  humanity  for 
which  American  patriots  sacrified  their 
lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  it ;  to  support  its  consti¬ 
tution  ;  to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect  its 
flag;  and  to  defend  it  against  all  ene¬ 
mies. 

* 

Many  .suburban  communities  are  now 
holding  meetings  to  discuss  vacant  lot 
gardening,  in  the  hope  of  utilizing  every 
scrap  of  available  ground  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  food  supply.  With  the 
difficulties  of  securing  sufficient  labor  for 
ordinary  farm  work,  there  will  be  a  temp¬ 
tation,  in  many  cases,  to  slight  the  home 
garden  this  year,  and  yet  this  would  be 
the  poorest  economy  possible.  There  is 
no  reason  for  us  to  anticipate  lower  food 
prices,  and  while  we  are  unable,  under 
modern  conditions,  to  go  back  to  the  self- 
supporting  farms  of  an  older  generation, 
there  is  every  reason  to  raise  all  the  food 
possible  at  home.  The  garden  and  the 
poultry  yard  are  the  farm  housekeeper’s 
first  aid  in  lowering  the  cost  of  living.  It 
will  be  Avell  to  study  a  garden  plan  care¬ 
fully;  as  Prof.  Massey  suggested,  the  gar¬ 
den  will  not  play  out  if  the  gardener  does 
not.  And  the  garden  must  be  near  the 
house,  too ;  it  is  the  women  who  must  be 
consulted  about  it,  for  it  is  most  dis¬ 
couraging  to  be  obliged  to  walk  across  a 
lot  every  time  a  carrot  or  a  handful  of 


herbs  is  needed  for  the  soup  kettle.  After 
all,  who  has  a  better  right  to  the  good 
things  Mother  Earth  will  supply  than  the 

farmer  and  his  family? 

* 

One  of  our  friends  .says  that  when 
kitchen  walls  are  not  painted,  an  attrac¬ 
tive  finish  is  given  by  a  wash  of  whiting, 
tinted  pink,  by  dissolving  permanganate 
of  potash  in  it  sufficient  to  give  the  desired 
pink  shade. 

* 

Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Middy  blouses  of  white  lonsdale  jean 
cost  from  $1  up.  Smocks  of  beach  cloth 
in  rose,  blue  or  green  are  $1..50  and  $2, 
with  hand  smocking  and  contrasting  col¬ 
lar.  Smocks  in  various  styles  seem  to 
hold  their  popularity  again  this  season. 

Boys’  play  rompers  at  48  and  74  cents 
were  noted  in  checks,  stripes  and  plain 
colors;  also  white  with  colored  trim¬ 
ming.  Boys’  tan  linen  and  gray  crash 
Norfolk  suits  at  $4.49  were  very  at¬ 
tractive,  while  khaki  Norfolk  suits  of 
heavy  quality  v.'ere  $5.94. 

Children’ts  <coats  of  white  corduroy, 
sizes  one  to  two  years,  cost  from  $.8.74  to 
.$6.89,  the  more  expensive  styles  being 


Embroidery  Designs 

• 


An  embroidered  dress  for  a  child  of  from 
fire  fo  ten  years  of  age  is  illustrated  in 
No.  13.">5.  The  embroidery  is  on  the  front 
and  bottom,  and  is  done  witli  the  cross- 
stitch  in  brown,  blue  or  dark  rose.  The 
dress  is  to  be  worn  with  a  guimpe  of  any 
description,  however.  The  Illustration 
shows  the  guimpe  of  white  organdie 
which  is  designed  to  correspond  with  de¬ 
sign  of  the  dress,  also  for  cross-stitch  em¬ 
broidery.  The  dress  itself  is  stamped  on 
a  fine  quality  soft-finished  white  dress 
repp  and  with  mercerized  floss  of  any  de¬ 
sired  shade  to  complete  embroidery;  costs, 
5  to  0-year  size,  guimpe,  75c  extra; 

7  to  8-year  size,  $1.60;  guimpe,  85c  extra; 
9  to  10-year  size,  $1.75;  guimpe,  90c  extra. 


hand-smockecl.  For  children  up  to  six 
year.s,  a  pleated  coat  of  navy  serge  i.s  al¬ 
ways  suitable ;  one  attractive  style,  box- 
pleated,  with  loose  .sateen  lining,  was 
,$8.49. 

l^amps  and  other  lighting  equipment 
are  extremely  high  priced  now,  and  frugal 
purchasers  will  try  to  get  along  with 
their  existing  supplies.  In  cases  where 
burners  and  oil  fonts  are  sold  separately, 
the  burner  alone  usually  costs  far  more 
than  the  font. 


Starch  Paste 

In  issue  of  Feb.  2-8,  on  editorial  page, 
is  question  as  to  paste  for  paper  hanging. 
I  will  give  you  a  trade  secret,  after  80 
years’  experience  as  paperhanger:  Use 
ordinary  lump  starch,  boil  to  consistency 
and  thin.  I  offer  this  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  food.  H.  w.  c. 


Vegetable  or  War  Pudding 

One  cup  sugar,  one  large  cup  flour,  one 
cup  raisins,  one  large  tablespoon  sweet 
milk,  one  large  teaspoon  saleratus,  one 
teaspoon  each  cinnamon,  cloves  and  nut¬ 
meg  ;  one  cup  grated  raw  potato,  one  cup 
grated  raw  carrot,  a  little  salt.  Steam 
three  hours.  Serve  with  whipped  cream 
or  sour  sauce.  If  vegetables  are  very 
moist  use  a  little  more  flour. 

MRS.  G.  15.  ir. 


Suet  Pudding  with  Cornmeal 

One-half  cup  sugar,  two  tablespoons 
molasses,  one  cup  cornmeal,  one  cup 
wheat  flour,  i/4  Ih-  suet  (chopped),  one 


Your  Red  Cross  is  an 
all  American,  largely  vol¬ 
unteer,  organization,  au¬ 
thorized  by  Congress, 
headed  by  President  Wil¬ 
son,  audited  by  the  War 
Department,  enthusias¬ 
tically  approved  by  your 
Army  and  Navy,  and 
your  Allies. 

The  work  covers  both 
military  and  civilian  relief 
in  every  war  torn  Allied 
country,  and  full  reports 
of  all  expenditures  arc 
continually  being  pub¬ 
lished,  or  are  available 
through  the  Chapters. 


Every  cent  of  every  dol¬ 
lar  received  for  the  Red 
Cross  War  Fund  is  spent 
for  war  relief. 

All  administration  costs 
and  relief  work  for  other 
than  war  purposes  (such 
as  the  Halifax  and  Guate¬ 
mala  disasters)  are  taken 
care  of  out  of  member¬ 
ship  dues,  and  the  inter¬ 
est  which  accrues  from 
the  banking  of  the  War 
Fund  has  made  actually 
available  for  war  relief  at 
least  one  dollar  and  two 
cents  for  every  dollar  con¬ 
tributed. 
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Most  Men  Who  Shave  Need  a  Good  Hone 


Here’s  one  which  we  will  send  for 


Three  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  Three  Different  Addresses 

(One  of  these  may  be  a  renewal  of  your  own  subscription  for  one  year) 


The  size  of  this  Iloiie 
is  2x4  Inches.  Manu¬ 
factured'  of  Clay  and 
Rouge  pressed  and 
burned  in  kill,  mak¬ 
ing  it  very  bard. 


If  your  neighbors  are 
not  subscribers  to 
THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER.  get  their 
subscriptions.  If  they 
are  subscribers,  get 
their  renewal. 
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cup  raisins,  ^4  teaspoon  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder ;  flavoring ;  milk 
enough  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Steam 
about  2y2  hours.  .<3.  b. 

Cold  Pack  Method  of  Canning  Fruit*  and 
Vegetables 

A  few  years  ago  the  housewife  canned 
her  tomatoes,  preserved  her  fruit  and 
thought  she  had  exhausted  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  canning.  This  was  a  great  mis¬ 
take  and  she  is  realizing  today  that  it  is 
just  as  easy  to  can  corn  or  string  beans 
as  it  is  to  can  tomatoes.  But  how?  It 
is  a  very  simple  matter  for  a  housewife  to 
run  a  miniature  canning  factory  in  her 
own  kitchen  and  by  following  these  di¬ 
rections  she  should  be  able  to  conserve 
many  of  the  products  of  farm  or  garden 
that  would  otherwise  go  to  wa^ste.  There 
are  numerous  canning  outfits  available 
for  the  heginner. 

1.  The  homemade  outfits  such  as  wash- 
boilers,  tin  pails,  wash  tubs,  and  lard 
pails.  A  false  bottom,  preferably  made 
of  a  medium-sized  galvanized  iron  netting, 
i«  necessary  in  these. 

2.  the  water-seal  outfits,  having  an 
inner  seal  and  jacket  and  a  cover  that 
passes  between  the  outer  and  inner  jack¬ 
et.  A  higher  temperature  may  be  main¬ 
tained  in  these  than  in  the  homemade 
outfits  and  this  is  valuable  in  canning 
vegetables  and  meats  for  saving  time,  fuel 
and  energy.  They  cost  between  .$10  and 
$15. 

3.  Steam  pressure  outfits.  These  are 
made  to  carry  from  five  to  30  pounds 
steam  pressure  and  may  be  regulated  to 
maintain  the  different  temperatures  nec¬ 
essary  for  various  vegetables  and  food 
products. 

When  the  housewife  has  provided  her¬ 
self  with  some  sort  of  an  outfit  and  the 
necessary  glass  jars  she  is  ready  for  her 
actual  canning.  The  products  to  be 
canned  must  be  fresh  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Never  can  those  that  have  ma¬ 
tured  or  commenced  to  harden,  or  those 
that  have  withered  and  begun  to  decay. 
Vegetables  that  are  young  and  tender  and 
have  been  gathered  in  the  early  morning 
will  give  the  best  results. 

When  the  vgetables  are  gathered,  the 
next  step  in  canning  is  to  sterilize  the 
jars,  for  it  is  upon  comi)lete  sterilization 
that  successful  canning  depends.  To  ster¬ 
ilize  jars  in  a  wash  boiler,  wash  the  jars 
as  <,*leau  as  possible,  fill  with  cold  water 
and  adjust  the  lids ;  if  screw  top  jars,  as 
tightly  as  you  can  easily  with  thumb  and 
little  finger ;  if  glass  top  jars,  place  the 
top  spring  in  position  and  leave  the  side 
spring  up.  Place  jars  in  wash  boiler  on 
wire  rack  and  cover  with  cold  water.  Al¬ 
low  water  to  come  to  boiling  point  and 
boil  15  minutes. 

During  this  process  the  vegetables'  may 
be  prepared,  washed,  tied  in  cheesecloth 
(for  convenience  in  handling),  and  drop¬ 
ped  into  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water. 
This  is  called  blanching  and  is  a  process 
necessary  to  retain  the  natural  color  of 
the  vegetable,  to  remove  an  acid  that 
causes  sour  jars  and  to  .shrink  the  vege¬ 
table  so  that  the  finished  jar  may  be  full. 
The  time  for  blanching  varies  with  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  vegetables ;  three  to  five 


boiling  water  for  three  minutes.  Re¬ 
move,  put  into  cold  water  and  then  pack 
upright  in  jars.  Add  a  level  teaspoon  of 
salt,  put  on  the  rubber,  fill  jar  with 
boiling  w'ater,  partially  seal  and  sterilize 
one  and  one-half  hours. 

To  can  rhubarb.  Wash,  cut  in  inch- 
long  pieces  but  do  not  skin.  Dip  into 
boiling  water  for  one  to  three  miniites  (do 
■not  let  water  continue  boiling),  then  into 
cold  water  and  pack  in  sterilized  jars. 
Fill  the  jar  with  boiling  syrup  (one  cup 
sugar  to  two  cups  water),  partially  seal 
and  .sterilize  1.5  minutes  (12  minutes  in 
water-seal  outfit ) . 

:NtRS.  F.  W.  STILLMAN. 


Wheat-Saving  Breads 

The  following  recipes,  worked  out  in 
the  experimental  kitchen  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration,  are  for  yeast 
bread  containing  50  per  cent  wheat  flour, 
38  per  cent  wheat  flour  substitute,  and  12 
per  cent  potato.  These  dougha  must  be 
stiffer  than  ordinary  bread  dough : 

Ground  Rolled  Oat  Bread.— One-half 
cup  (107  c.  c.)  liquid,  one  tablespoon 
.syrup,  one  teaspoon  fat,  one-half  cake 
comi)rcssed  yeast,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one 
and  one-half  cups  (6  oz.)  wheat  flour, 
one  cup  (4%  oz.)  ground  oats,  three- 
fourths  cup  (6  oz.)  mashed  potato. 

Cornmeal  Bread — One-half  cup  (107 
c.  c.)  liquid,  one  tablespoon  syrup,  one 
teaspoon  fat,  one-half  cake  compressed 
yeast,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  and  three- 
fourth  cups  (7  oz.)  wheat  flour,  one  cup 
(5  oz.)  cornmeal,  three-fourths  cup  (6 
oz.)  mashed  potato. 

Rice  Flour  Bread. —  One-half  cup  (107 
C.  c.)  liquid,  one  tablespoon  syrup,  one 
teaspoon  fat,  one-half  cake  compressed  : 
yeast,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  and  one-half 
cups  (6  oz.)  wheat  flour,  one  cup  (4% 
oz.)  rice  flour,  three-fourths  cup  (0  oz.) 
mashed  potato. 

Buckwheat  Bread. — One-half  cup  (107 
c.  c.)  liquid,  one  tablespoon  syrup,  one 
teaspoon  fat,  one-half  cake  compressed 
yeast,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  and  three- 
foui'th  cups  (7  oz.)  wheat  flour,  one  cup 
(5  oz.)  buckwheat,  three-fourths  cup  (0 
oz.)  mashed  potato. 

Barley  Bread. — One-half  cup  (107  c. 
c.)  liquid,  one  table.spoou  syrup,  one 
tea.spoon  fat,  one-half  cake  compressed  J 
yeast,  one  tea.spoon  salt,  one  and  oue-half 
cups  (6.  oz.)  wheat  flour,  one  and  two- 
third  cups  (4%  oz.)  barley,  three-fourlhs 
cup  (6  oz.)  mashed  potato. 

Cornflour  Bread. — One-half  cup  (H)7 
C.  c. )  liquid,  one  tablespoon  .syrup,  one 
teaspoon  fat,  one-half  cake  compressed 
yeast,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  and  two- 
third  cups  (6%  oz.)  wheat  flour,  one  and 
one-fourth  cups  (4%  oz.)  corn  flour,  three- 
fourths  cup  (6  oz.)  ma.shed  potato. 

1.  The  weights  in  parenthesis  are  exact, 
the  household  measures  given  approxi¬ 
mate  as  nearly  as  possible  these  weights. 

2.  If  dry  yeast  is  used,  make  the 
sj)ouge  with  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  cake 
and  allow  it  to  rise  over  night.  If  liquid 
yeast  is  preferred,  substitute  one-fourth 
cup  for  one-half  cake  of  the  compressed 
yeast  and  reduce  the  liquid  in  recipe  to 
one-fourth  cup. 


minutes  for  peas,  beans  and  asparagus, 
six  to  eight  minutes  for  carrots,  beets 
and  turnips,  and  12  to  15  minutes  for 
spinach,  Swiss  chard  and  greens.  From 
the  blanching  water  the  vegetables  ai-e  put 
into  cold  water  (“the  cold  dip”)  to  set 
the  color,  to  wash  off  any  acid  left,  to 
Bhrink  the  vegetable  further,  and  to  make 
packing  ea.sy. 

By  this  time  the  jars  will  be  sterilized 
and  they  may  be  removed  from  the  boiler 
and  the  water  emptied  out  of  them.  Then 
the  vegetables  are  packed  into  them  as 
tightly  as  possible  without  crushing  or 
breaking.  Peas,  Lima  beans  and  corn  are 
an  exception  to  this ;  with  these  vege¬ 
tables  jtack  the  jars  to  within  two  inches 
of  the  top  to  allow  for  swdling  during 
cooking.  Next  add  a  level  teaspoon  of 
salt  to  each  quart  jar,  put  a  good  rubber 
in  place,  fill  the  jar  to  overflowing  with 
boiling  water,  partially  seal  and  put  back 
into  the  wash  boiler.  Again  let  the  water 
come  to  the  boiling  point  and  boil  one 
hour  and  a  half  ( one  hour  in  a  water- 
seal  outfit).  Remove  the  jars  from  the 
boiler  and  seal  tightly. 

To  can  asparagus.  Absolutely  fresh 
asparagus  is  necessary.  Wa.sh,  cut  each 
stalk  the  length  of  the  jar  and  blanch  in 


4'i'uth  is  the  secret  of  eloquence  and  of 
virtue,  the  basis  of  moral  authority ;  it  is 
the  highest  summit  of  art  and  of  life. — 
Henri  Frederic  Amiel. 


Saves  Housework 


Stop  filling  and  cleaning  kerosene  lamps. 
Stop  running  a  coal  or  wood  fire  for  summer 
cooking  and  ironing.  Make  your  own  gas 
with  a  SUNLIGHT 
ACETYLENE  GAS 
GENERATOR, 
which  has  safety  feed 
and  patented  night 


Light  with  Ga« 

Cook  with  Gas 

Iron  with  Gas 

supply  hopper,  and  requires  no  outdoor  pit. 
Just  the  thing  for  Farm,  all-year  Home  or 
Summer  Cottage. 

SUNLIGHT  GAS  GENERA  TOR 

with  three  burner  gas  stove,  port 
able  oven,  and  acetylene  gas 
iron  with  6-ft.  flexible  tubing. 

Better  tlian  easoline  or  kerosene.  Cheaper  than  electricity. 
Cleaner,  handier  and  cooler  thaa  coal  or  wood. 

Sunlight  Gas  Machine  Co. 

68  Summit  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CA 

;$150 


Gas  Stove  Comfort 
Kerosene  Cost 

Cook  with  kerosene — it  costs  little 
and  is  sold  everywhere. 

And  do  V^onderful  cooking — with 
the  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook 
Stove. 

No  ashes,  coal  or  wood  to  add 
to  your  hard  work. 

Steady,  smokeless  heat  at  the  touch  of 
a  match.  On  or  off  instantly — readily 
adjusted  for  any  kind  of  cooking — real 
gas  stove  comfort  with  kerosene. 
3,000,000  users  prove  the  worth  of  the 
New  Perfection, 

Made  in  1,  2,  3,  4-burner  sizes,  with  or 
without  cabinet  top. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Offices 

New  York  Albany 

Buffalo  Boston 

NEW  PERFECTION 

OIL  CO^STOVES, 


Ask  your  dealer  about 
theNew  Perfection 
Kerosene  Water 
Heater  and  New 
Perfection  Ovens — 
none  better. 


For  best  results  use 
SO-CO-NY  Kerosene. 


this 

Ci\j0enime 

Vlctrola 

It  will  play  for  you 
any  of  the  more  than 
5000  records  listed  in 
the  Victor  Record 


catalog. 

Write  to  ui  for  the 
handsome  illustrated 
Victor  catalogs,  and 
the  name  and  address  , 
of  nearest  Victor  i 
dealer. 

Victor  Talking 
Machine  Co. 
Camden.  N.  Z, 


"HIS  MASTERS  voice” 


Delicious,  Pure,  Full  Strength 


COFFEE 


Direct  from  Importer 
Saves  you  10  to  15  cents  per  pound 

6  lbs.  Genuine  Maracaibo  Coffee 

Bean  or  Ground  for 
or 


‘$1.00 

fr  |— 


1  lb.  Best  Tea,  1  lb.  Best  Coffee, 
and  1  lb.  Best  Cocoa  for 

Money  back  if  you  are  not  delighted  with  the  quality. 
Parcel  Post  free  within  300  miles.  Send  for  Price  List. 

WRITE  NOW  for  one  of  the  $1.00  OFFERS 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 

Sore  Muscles 


Muscular 
soreness,  stiff 
or  swollen  joints  and 
,  backache  immediately 
benefited  by  an  application  of 

ANDOLIN 

The  Penetrative  Anodyne  Cream 

Keduces  sweUlng,  makes  joints  sue 
and  muscles  pliable.  One  appllcM 
gives  relief  in  th«  most  obstinate 
cases.  Send  10c,  coin  or  stamps  for 
^trial  size  tube,  or  OOofor  lai^  tube. ,  ‘ 

EDWARD  LASSERE.  Inc. 

Sole  Agenta  for  America 
<06  West  23rd  St. 

HewYork 


<D01J  = 
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[Home  Canning  Made  Easy  I  = 

*  Get  a  /‘NATIONAL”  Outfit.  The  *  “ 
steam  pressure  way  of  canning  will 
be  a  revelation  to  you.  Quick,  easy. 
sure.  No  spoilage.  The  world 
■  is  short  of  food.  Can  tlie 
i  things  that  ordinarily  go  to 

_  _ •  waste — f rui ts ,  vegetables. 

If  meats — ^for  home  use  and  for 

■  ^e.  Make  big  money.  Prices  are  high. 

■  Now  IS  your  chance.  You  also  serve  your 

■  country  by  jarin*  food.  Home  outfits  tl8.  Factory 
H  outfits  up  to  $2,000.  Write  for  catalog. 

H  Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Works 
Spring  St.,  Ecu  Claire,  Wia. 


Txtionali 
lit 


STEAM  PPESSUPE 

nUi<i»NuT«7/  CANNING  OUTFITS 


the  garden  guide 


I  Third  big  edition  m  lesathao  1*  months  kih  the  story  of  its  appreclu- 1 

tion  by  garden  owners.  Compact,  complete,  unrivalled.  Professionals  f 
solve  every  ptohlemof  the  aoitUiercby  making  of  GARDEN  GUIDE  I 
that  rcliablo  instructor  amateur,  gardeners.havo  been  looking  for  all  I 
these  ye^  Contains'  exhaustive  chaplet*  on  the  Homo  Vegetable  I 
and  Emit  Gardens,  with  -many  otiginol  garden  plank.  Pruning,  | 
^pagat^  Kcrtilisers,  Insect  Pests,  T'lamung  the  Home  Grounds, 
Favonto Flowcr^BuUn, Trees. Shmbs.Hustic  Furniture. Tools,  Birds.  I 
CanmngancTlOOlothergardenfactorsaUcovered.  Handsome  cover.  I 
Over  *7*.  teaching  Ulus.  .SSOpp.  Paper.  7«c:  cloth.  gl.OOipostiiuid. 
^yptstlaallaeedsmen)  A.T.P.\LAM*BgCo,A>8*W.37thSl.N.Y. 


I  Your  Neighbor! 
I  NeedsThe Rural  I 
New-Yorker  | 

If  he  is  not  a  reader  get  = 
his  subscription — If  he  is  r 
a  subscriber  get  his  re-  = 
newal.  Liberal  terms  to  = 
=  agents — Write  to  E 

^  Department  “L”  ^ 

I  The  Rural  New-Yorker  1 


=  12 


333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  City 
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in  the  Official  Skimmino  Tests' 
made  by  Jury  of  Dairy  Experts  at 
the  World's  Fair  Exposition,  the 


Cream  Separator 

outskimmed  all  competing 
separators.  These  Official 
tests  and  other  skimming 
tests  made  by  leading  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges,  prove  that  the  “IOWA” 
Cream  Separator  skims  closest.  _  The 
“IOWA”  is  the  only  separator  with  the 
famous,  patented 

CURVED  DISC  BOWL 

the  World’s  closest  skimming  device.-  Send  fo^ 
free  book  ‘  ‘  FACTS  ’’—tells  results  of  skimming 
testsand  showshow  the  “IOWA’’  incieases^ 
cream  checks  by  stop-  * 
ping  your  butterfat  loss^ 
cs.  Before  you  buy,  see 
and  try  the  “lOWAi” 

Write  todays 


Hood  Farm  Auction  Sate 

^  pr  REGISTERED  ^  v 

85  JERSEYS  85 

Saturday,  June  1, 1918 

This  is  a  SPECIAL  OFFERING  of  the 
Progeny  of  The  “  Wonder  Cow  ” 

Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm,  189748 
World’s  Champion  Jersey  Cow 

17,557.7 lbs.  Milk;  1,246 lbs.  Butter.  World’s 
Champion  Long  Distance  DAIRY  COW. 
Seven  years  authenticated  tests.  91,868  lbs. 
Milk;  6600.8  lbs.  Butter. 

The  sale  includes  a  son  of  this  "Wonder 
Cow,”  also  grandsons  and  granddaughters, 
including  the  “World’s  Champion  Jersey 
Junior,  Four-year-old;”  Sophie’s  Adora, 
15,852  lbs.  Milk,  1,110  lbs.  Butter,  and  other 
cows  of  this  family  with  large  yearly 
authenticated  records. 

It  is  a  BREEDERS  SALE,  offering  the 
tops  in  cows,  bred  heifers,  heifer  calves, 
bulls  and  bull  calves,  carrying  the  blood 
close  up  of  the 

World’s  Champion 
Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm 

HOOD  FARM  POGIS  9th,  sire  of  more 
Register  of  Merit  cows  than  any  bull  of  the 
breed.  HOOD  FARM  TORONO,  sire  of 
73  R.  O.  M.  daughters,  6  over  1,000  lbs.;  16 
over  800  lbs.  Champion  sire  of  large  yearly 
producers. 

«« p^gis  99th  ol  Hood  Farm  ” 

at  8  years  of  age,  sire  of  37  and  3  producing 
sons,  the  youngest  bull  to  sire,  three  1,000 
lbs.  daughters.  The  Catalogue  gives  the 
details,  sent  only  on  request  to 

HOOD  FARM,  LOWELL,  MASS. 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Sale  Manager 


Fosterlield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

Cows,  Heifers  and  Calves,  both  sexes.  Address 
Charles  G. Foster,  P.O.Box  173,  Morristown.  Morris  Co.,  N.  J 

For  Sale-Jersey  Bull  Calves 

Bred  Right.  Prices  Right.  For  fullparticuliirs  write 
Leon  O.  Van  Noy,  Bono  Farms.  Troy,  Pa. 

Reg.  JERSEY  COWS 

bred  6qr  production  and  net  Tprofit  at  the  pail  or 
eliuni.  Jones  Jersey  Farm,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Two  ^Tred”"  Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  One  HeiferCalf 


from  4  to  8  mos.  old.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwalers.N.Y. 

T]  MISCELLANEOUS 


HEREFORDS 

By  Champion  Prince  Real  and 
from  Prince  Rupert  8th,  cows 

STOCK  ALL  AGES 

If  you  want  the  best,  write 

ALEX  MORRISON, 

Capt.  J.  Watson  WEBB,  Owner 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MRKIIVG  SHORTHORNS 

The  greatest  all-around  provider  of  milk  and 
beef.  Over  fifty  head  in  herd.  All  registered 
stock.  A  few  bull  calves  for  sale.  ::  :: 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

AkAvfInAM  Tho  beef  breed  for  profit.  Reduce  cost 
HRCIUCCfl  for  labor  and  equipment.  Easy  feedei-s. 
Ama>ii»  Circular  free  with  pictures  and  particu- 
RIlXUS  lars.  C.  W.  ECK.iKnT,  31  Nassau  St..  New  York 


Taking  a  Chance  on  Pigs 

What  would  the  eliaiice  bo  of  making 
anj'  money  this  year  by  buying  some 
Spring  pigs  and  letting  them  run  in  a 
field  containing  a  young  orehai’d,  and 
seeded  to  clover  and  Timothy?  All  other 
feed  would  have  to  he  bought.  I  have  not 
had  much  experience  with  Iwtgs,  hut  un- 
rlerstand  the  Food  Administration  in¬ 
tends  to  hold  the  price  of  pork  to  corre- 
sjiond  to  jirice  of  corn  for  coming  sea¬ 
son.  I  presume  this  would  ajiply  to  the 
West  at  present ;  corn  in  this  part  of  the 
country  is  pretty  expensive.  w.  J.  P. 

Tliere  is  a  good  chance  to  make  such  a 
plan  pay,  hut  the  man  who  does  it  mn.st 
know  his  business  or  take  .some  risks. 
Tlie  great  trouble  we  have  noticed  is  thiit 
most  beginners  think  the  growing  pigs  can 
get  all  the  food  they  need  from  the  grtiss 
or  waste  in  the  orchard.  The  result  is 
the  pasture  is  overstocked,  and  not 
enough  grain  is  f<‘d.  The  pigs  do  not 
have  food  enough  and  arc  stunted.  They 
do  not  make  growth  enough,  and  do  not 
pay.  If  you  try  this  plan  it  will  be  safe 
to  figure  that  the  pigs  will  only  get  about 
enough  to  sustain  life  from  the  pasture. 
About  all  the  gain  they  make  must  c*omc 
from  feeding  grain.  We  think  it  will 
pay  to  have  them  treated  for  cholera,  and 
of  course  they  must  have  full  supplies  of 
ashes  and  charcoal  and  be  kejit  free  from 


no  trouble  in  suiting  him.  hut  then  I 
began  to  inn  against  snag.s.  The  man 
said  nothing  about  having  them  te.sted. 
hut  the  expres-^mau  said  that  tuborculiu- 
te.st  certificates  must  accompany  the 
cahos.  When  I  found  a  qualified  veter¬ 
inarian  to  make  the  te.st  he  kindly  con¬ 
sented  to  come,  when  he  had  nothing  else 
to  do,  and  make  the  test  for  This 

was  .iust  30  per  cent  of  what  I  got  for 
the  calves.  It  took  le.ss  than  24  hours 
of  the  man’vS  time,  and  consisted  of  taking 
the  calves’  temperature  three  times,  and 
then  injecting  tuberculin  under  the  skin. 
Then  the  next  morning,  the  temperatures 
were  taken  again  at  intervals  of  two 
hours,  until  the  veterinarian  was  .satis¬ 
fied  that  the  calves  were  free  from  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Not  a  thing  about  the  whole  oper¬ 
ation  hut  what  any  eighth  grade  school¬ 
boy  could  have  done  ju.st  as  well. 

Then  tlie  expre.ssman  finds  that  he  must 
get  n  special  permit  from  somebody  to 
ship  the  calves,  because  they  crate  at 
over  ."idO  pounds  each.  If  he  succeeds  in 
getting  this  permit,  and  no  one  else  can 
think  of  any  other  camouflage  to  throw 
around  the  iirocccdiiig,  the  Alabama  man 
may  get  hi<  heifers  bcfure  they  freshen 
as  cows. 

I  attended  tlie  “F;irmcis’  Week”  at  our 


A  hnnch  of  Ohio  shofes  fed  fovr  months,  makinff  rjain  cnoiif/h,  to  pay  for 

fn>ioc  the  feed  consumed 


lice.  I’ork  is  likely  to  hriug  high  prices 
ns  long  as  the  war  lasts  at  least,  and 
with  good  judgment  there  ought  to  be  a 
fair  iirofit  in  the  plan. 


Selling  Cattle 

These  arc  also  rather  grievous  days 
for  the  breeder  of  imrehred  cattle.  The 
man  who  keejis  grades  is  better  off,  for 
he  can  sell  the  calves  for  veals  at  good 
prices.  Hut  the  owuer  of  the  purebred  calf 
cannot  sell  it  for  veal.  Too  much  money 
is  tied  up  in  the  dam  and  the  sire  of  the 
calf  for  that.  So  we  must  raise  them, 
and  our  barns  are  getting  full  of  them. 
This  young  stuff  must  have  grain  if  they 
are  going  to  be  worth  anything  when  they 
grow  up.  We  read  every  few  days  that 
the  Government  has  fixed  the  price  of 
cattle  foods ;  one  day  that  the  price  of 
bran  has  been  greatly  reduced.  We  start 
joyously  for  the  feed  store— and  are. told 
that  there  is  no  bran.  That  is,  only  just 
a  few  hags  that  they  will  let  us  have  as 
a  special  favor  because  we  are  among 
their  best  customers,  at  a  price  higher 
than  ever. 

Next  we  see  that  the  cottonseed  grind¬ 
ers  of  Texas,  Alabama,  Ijouisiana,  etc., 
have  consented  to  a  reduction  in  price  of 
from  to  .$7  per  ton.  But  we  again 
find  at  the  feed  store  that  we  must  take 
an  inferior  grade  of  cottonseed  meal — at 
an  advance  in  price  over  what  good  meal 
cost  before. 

Then  comes  a  glowing  report  of  how 
the  Government  has  ordered  a  great  lot' 
of  linseed  oil  meal,  that  was  intended  for 
export,  to  be  sold  in  the  East  to  relieve 
the  feed  shortage.  This  is  also  to  he 
sold  at  a  low  price.  But  the  local  dealer 
charges  per  ton  more  for  this  lot 
than  he  did  for  the  last  one. 

A  short  time  ago  I  thought  there  was 
going  to  be  a  little  rift  in  the  clouds. 
Last  Spring  I  sold  two  baby  bulls  to  a 
man  in  Alabama,  and  he  wrote  me  that 
he  wanted  a  pair  of  heifers  now.  I  had 


State  Agricultural  Scliool  and  listened  for 
several  days  to  learned  men  from  all  over 
the  Unite<l  States  who  told  ns  that  we 
must  raise  things.  Not  only  vegetable 
thing.s,  but  animal  tilings,  colts,  calve.<, 
liigs  and  sheep.  If  I  could  have  got  up 
before  that  meeting,  I  would  have  said 
something  like  this:  If  you  will  give  us 
your  army  of  lecturers,  commissioners, 
division  heads  and  subdivision  heads, 
clerks  and  ,sul)-clerk.s,  to  work  for  us,  we 
will  raise  all  the  colts,  calves,  pigs  and 
lamb.s  that  you  will  qiay  u  decent  price 
for.  J.  CKAXT  MOltSE. 


License  for  Selling  Milk 

1  have  been  uotificKl  by  the  board  of 
health  that  I  have  to  get  a  license  to  sell 
milk.  I  have  one  cow  and  sell  from  three 
to  five  (juarts  of  milk  a  day  to  neighbors 
who  come  to  the  house  and  get  it.  They 
informed  me  the  license  would  be  .$10. 
Is  that  right?  I  do  not  see  Avhy  u  ])crsou 
having  one  cow  should  pay  the  same  as 
one  having  1.5  to  20  cows.  j.  ii. 

New  York. 

The  license  fee  of  $10  must  be  imposed 
by  some  local  ordinance,  as  the  health 
officer  of  your  community  must  inspect 
your  stable  and  grant  you  a  permit  to 
sell  milk,  if  you  meet  the  sanitary  re¬ 
quirements,  without  charge.  It  is  one 
of  the  defects  of  the  State  Sanitary  Code 
that  a  permit  to  .sell  milk  is  required  of 
the  owner  of  a  family  cow  who  sells  only 
a  few  quarts  to  ueighhors.  The  law,  at 
first  apidyiiig  only  to  retail  milk  dealers, 
was  finally  extended  to  include  the  man 
who  sold  only  the  surplus  from  one  cow 
to  ^a  neighbor — simi>ly  an  instance  of 
carrying  a  good  law  to  a  point  of  ab¬ 
surdity.  A  iiermit  may  be  obtained  by 
anyone,  however,  who  makes  application 
to  the  health  officer  for  it,  on  the  blank 
provided  for  that  juirpose,  and  it  is  the 
bu.siness  of  the  health  officer,  or  his  rep- 
re.sontative.  to  insiiect  and  score  the 
jiremises  where  the  milk  is  produced  and 
to  is.sue  a  permit  for  its  sale,  unless,  of 
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course,  sanitary  conditions  are  such  as  to 
make  the  i.ssuance  of  a  permit  improper. 
Any  fee  for  a  license  must  be  imposed  by 
local  authorities,  with  whom  the  matter 
should  bo  taken  up.  It  is.  of  course,  an 
outrage  that  a  man  producing  milk  for 
sale  in  his  community  .should  have  to  pay 
a  special  license  fee  for  the  privilege. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  such  special  taxa¬ 
tion  and  a  little  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  the  milk  producei's  of  a  com¬ 
munity  .should  make  the  authorities  see  it. 
United  action  in  refusing  to  .sell  milk  at 
retail  until  the  objectionable  ordinance 
was  repealed  would  probably  be  effectual. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  Work  Horse  Relief  Association 

Boston  ha.s  such  an  as.sociation.  and 
among  its  activities  is  a  plan  for  securing 
city  work  horses  for  farmers.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  a.^sociation.  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Merwin,  gives  ns  the  following  statement 
of  what  they  attempt  to  do : 

M  e  have  an  agreement  with  several 
dealers  in  Boston,  including  the  principal 
dealer,  by  which  they  agree  to  give  a  good 
bargain  to  any  per.son  sent  to  them  by  n.s, 
and  also  to  abide  by  our  decision  in  the 
case  of  any  di.spute  ari.siug  from  the  sale. 
To  anybody  who  comes  to  our  office  ami 
registers  his  name  and  address  we  give  a 
letter  to  these  dealers.  We  make  no 
charge  for  this  service,  and,  I  need  not 
.sa.v,  we  receive  no  commission  from  the 
dealers.  This  is  purely  a  charitable  or¬ 
ganization.  This  system  has  been  in  op¬ 
eration  for  .several  years  and  lias  worked 
very  well.  Gur  object  was  chiefly  to  pre¬ 
vent  out-of-town  customers  from  being 
swindled  by  dealer.s  in  horses  whose  whole 
bnsine.ss  is  fraudulent,  and  who  adver¬ 
tise  extensively  not  only  in  Boston  iiapers 
but  also  ill  country  papers.  AVe  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  refer  to  the  mayor  of  the  city 
aud  the  secretary  of  the  $tate  Board  of 
.Agriculture.  We  cannot  afford  to  udver- 
tise  our  offer  much,  but  I  think  that  the 
.system  is  caitable  of  iudefniite  expansion, 
and  it  might  he  put  in  operation  any¬ 
where.  ifKXKY  c.  :merivix. 


Trouble  with  Pigs 

I  should  like  to  know  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  my  pigs.  They  are  very  lame,, 
particularly  in  their  hiud  parts.  They 
staud  with  their  hind  feet  close  together, 
then  fall  down.  Sometimes  they  can 
scarcely  get  iqi  at  all.  I  believe  it  ia 
something  contagious,  as  they  seem  to 
take  the  disease  one  after  the  other,  the 
third  one  to  take  it  dying  a  few  hours 
later.  Will  you  advise  me  as  to  tlie  na¬ 
ture  of  the  disease,  also  the  remedy?  The 
pigs  do  not  seem  to  be  sick,  as  they  are 
always  ready  to  eat.  They  are  iu  that 
condition  about  10  days.  J.  i*.  T. 

Missouri. 

Lack  of  exercise  aud  overfeeding,  or 
improper  feeding  is  the  cau.se,  with  con¬ 
stipation  and  rickets  commonly  pre.sent. 
Worms  may  he  a  contributive  cause.  Pre¬ 
vention  is  mo.st  important.  Always  make 
pigs  take  active  exercise  every  day,  and 
feed  in  such  a  way  that  the  bowels  will 
be  kept  active.  To  induce  exercise  when 
snow  is  deep  scatter  grain  on  a  big  barn 
floor  or  clean-swept  ground  and  cover 
deeply  with  litter.  Booting  for  .such 
grain  gives  .suflicient  exerei.se  for  pigs  or 
sows  in  pig.  I’hysic  each  pig ;  then 
enforce  exerci.se  aud  keep  the  bowels  opeu 
with  laxative  feed.  A.  s.  A. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  14,  lo — llolsteiiis.  Second  Fa.st- 
ern  Breeders’  sale,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  by 
Liverpool  Live  .Stock  «&  Pedigree  Co., 
Liverpool.  N.  Y. 

May  IG,  17 — Ilolsteins.  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  by  Liverpool  Li\e  Stock  &  I’edi- 
gree  Co..  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

May  18 — Ilolsteins.  Sydney,  N.  Y'.,  by 
the  Tri-Co.  Holstein  Breeders’  Assu.,  I'l. 
F.  Bi.sley,  secretary. 

May  22 — ‘Ilolsteins.  Carlisle,  Pa.,  by 
(.lumberlaud  Co.  Breeders. 

^lay  28 — Jerseys.  Brattleboro,  IT.,  by 
Pure  Bred  liive  Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brat¬ 
tleboro,  Vt. 

May  28.  2!l,  ,”0 — Ilolsteins.  Piue  Grove 
Farms,  Fima  Center,  N.  Y. 

May  .‘JO — .Ter.seys.  Linden  Grove, 
Coopersburg.  Pa. 

May  oO,  31 — Ilolsteins.  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  Sales  Co.,  Mechanicsville.  N.  Y. 

June  1 — Jer.seys.  Hood  Farm.  Lowell, 
Mass. 

.Tune  4,  .5 — Ilolsteins.  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
by  Purebred  Live  Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brat¬ 
tleboro,  Vt. 

.Tune  11.  12 — Ayrshires.  New  England 
Ayrshire  Club,  Charter  Oak  Park,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

June  13.  14 — Ilolsteins.  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  by  J.  B.  Sis.son’s  Sous. 

.June  27 — Ilolsteins.  Greenfield,  O.,  by 
A.  W.  Green. 
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THE  OTIS  HERD 

Milking  Shorthorns-Willoughby,  Ohio 

BEEF  I  milk 


Real  dual 
Purpose 
quality. 
Winners 
of  50  first 
prizes  and 
1 8  cham¬ 
pions  and 
Grand 
Champions 
1917  fairs. 


We  hold 
the  world’s 
2-year-old 
official 
record  on 
Bessboro’ 
Orphan 
2nd;  milk 

10,631  lbs. 
and  415.81 
lbs.  B.  F. 

Many  cows 
now  on  test 
making. 
High  records. 

IMP.  WHITE  QUEEN 

Record  10,430  Ib«.  Purchase  price  $3,000.  8  half  sisters  with  records  above  1 0,00  lbs 

A  few  young  bull-calves  for  sale,  around  6  months  old.  Priced  $150  per  head  and  up ;  descendents 
from  the  best  producing  families.  A  very  small  lot  of  young  heifers,  priced  $300  per  head  and  up. 

COME  AND  SEE  US  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

R.  M.  DODINGTON,  Mgr.  WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO 


AYRSHIRES 

GUERNSEYS 

THE) 

RERFESr 

^COW 


for'lnfoniiatiSn 

'  write  io 

tosHIRE  BREEDE1?S 
Association^ 

SRandonC 


ANlMAlSfoTsALE 

Rnn  mostly  light,  $75  and  up.  Top-noteh 
breeding;  everything  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  hack. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


AYRSHIRES 


Two  mature  cows, 
one  heifer,  two  ma¬ 
ture  bulls  and  some 
bull  calves,  all  registered.  This  is  well-bred 
surplus  stock  offered  for  sale  by  members  of 
the  Monroe  County  Ayrshire  Club,  at  farmers’ 
prices.  Address  for  particulars. 

HENRY  HESTER,  Secretary 
STROUDSBURG.  PA.  R.  F.  D.  1 


HORSES 


ff 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSTSLLMEirr  iilan.  2U0  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  S<‘nd  lOo 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
THE  SHADTSIDE  FARMS,  Horth  Benton,  0. 


For Sale-ANice  Pair  of  Mares 

seven  and  eight  years  old:  in  good  shape;  weigh 
about  l.SO'l;  very  gentle;  a  chance  to  secure  a  good 
pair;  price.  $550,  J.  E.  GILLEnE,  Bos  4.  Belle  Mead,  M.  J. 

For  Sale- Reg.  Hackney  Mare 

6  years;  chestnut;  1,000  lbs.  Sound  and  kind. 

F.  M.  SWABT,  -  Hargraretville,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


ForSale-Duroc-Jcrscy  Pigs  w°onder! 

Orion,  Protection  stock.  Reasonable  prices. 

FRANK  0.  CURTIS,  Route  6,  Cloverland  Farm,  Amsterdam.  N  T. 

Belrose  Orion  and  Defender  BOARS 

are  the  modem  type  Duroc  of  today.  Greatest  types  past 
or  present.  High  class  bred  sows,  service  boars.  Specially 
•elected  Baby  Durocs,  Belrose  Farms,  Poolville,  N.T. 

Duroc  Spring  Pigs  — for  shipment. 


J.  Harlan  Franz, 


Pedigree.  Write  Me. 
K.  4,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


Wanted-2  Reg.  Jersey  Cows 

guaranteed  heavy  milkers.  Quick  cash  for  real 
bargains.  William  Patten,  Khinebeck,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE-I=5.-A.3VC,  One  Year  Old 

Will  exchange  for  two  young  ewe  lambs. 
CHAS.  JOSLYN,  K.  P.  2,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


nseys 


Persistent  Production  is  •  Characteristic  of 

A  Two  Yeur  Old  Heifer  fn  New  York  produced 
In  one  year  712  lbs.  of  butter  fat  and  12,270  lbs.  of  milk, 
beswea  giving  birth  to  a  vigorous  calf  a  mMtll  after 


Write  for  the 

r  •STORY  OF  THE 
GUERNSEY  COW." 

American  Gnensey 
Cattle  Qob 

Box  R 
Petobon,  N.  H. 

T 


1  OaksF^Guernseys  j 

:  PnrCalA  May  Rose  hull,  eightmont.hs  old:  dam  S 

•  1  ui  uaie  )ja.s  a  record  made  when  23  months  old  S 
■  of  479  pounds  of  fat.  Calf  has  a  black  nose  and  | 

•  for  this  reason  we  are  cutting  his  price  in  lialf  S 
J  and  offering  him  for  8150.  Send  for  his  ■ 

•  pedigree  and  see  his  wonderful  breeiling.  : 

:  WALTER  S.  KERR.  Mgr.,  COHASSET,  MASS.  | 

Albamont  Farms 

Campion  and  Thornton,  N.  H. 

GUERNSEYS 

High  quality  registered  heifers  and  bulls  for  lAle. 
Herd  under  U.  8.  Govt,  supervision  for  Tnbercnlo- 
sis.  Write  for  full  pedigrees,  low  prices,  etc. 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  Owner.  1 0  High  St,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

BELLMATH  FARM 

GUERNSEYS 

QAf  IT  Sevoml  Guernsey  Bulls,  Glen 
*  wood  breodinpf,  Twotoeiprhteen 

months  of  apre.  From  Advaiieed  Reprister,  fire  and 
high  record  dams.  Write  for  pedigree  and  prices- 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON.  Sennett,  N.  Y. 

For  Salc-Reg.  and  Grade  GUERNSEYS 

FOREST  DALE  FARM 

2  A.R.  cows  bred  to  our  herd  Biro,  Jethro’s  Maslier  of 

Foresfdale,  39162,  each . ssoo 

1  thoroughbred  cow  witliout  A.  11.  record,  uamo 
breeding  .  . 4bo 

1  thoroughbred  heifer  from  A.H,  dnni,  6  inos,  old,,  350 

2  thoroughlared  bulls;  one  from  A.  R.  dam,  at .  ISO 

and  other  at . i  oo 

7  f^Tfule  cows,  5-yr8.  old,  sired  by  Lorier's  Masher, 

16622,  and  bred  to  above  herd  sire . 1  so 

1  grade  cow  7-yra  old,  bred  to  herd  rire . ISO 

RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST,  Amsterdam.  N.  Y. 

Registered 
Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

Two  Grandsons  of  Gov.  of  the  Chene.  out  of  A.R. 
Cows.  One  ready  for  service— a  show  bnll.  Two 
other  bull  calves  by  a  grandson  of  the  May  Rose 
Bull,  Border  Raidei’.  All  at  Parmer’s  prices.  Send 
for  price  list.  ARDMORE  FARM.  Glen  Spey.  N.  Y. 

■  * 

1  Harbor  Hill  Guernseys  | 

[  Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  13  mos.  • 
!  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution,  s 

1  C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y.  [ 
:  ..  : 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BBOQK  FARM,  Smithtown,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-2-Year-Old  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull 

Glenwuod  breeding.  CDMONO  P.  redder.  R.  F.  D.  43.  Tivoli,  N.  t 


5  Breed  Berkshires— They  Pay 


Economic  on  com.  You  can  produce  market  toppers  cbiefly  on  inexpensive  feeris.  Write 
to  these  breeders  for  prices,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  “Berkshire  Hogs.”  Address 

American  Berkshire  Association 


Large  Berkshires 

at  Highwood: 

Qnaelal  farrowed  boars,  ready  foi-  service, 
OpoUidl  weighing  in  breeding  condli  ion  200  to 
3.i0  ilia,  lit  six  and  seven  nionth.s  of  age.  .\  few  that 
weighed  HOO  ib.s.  when  six  inonths  old,  from  a  sow 
that  farrowed  litters  of  H  and  17.  Algo  boar  pigs. 
II.  «1.  A  H.  II.  IIAIlPEiNDI.NO,  Ilex  15,  Dundee,  N.  T. 


BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

Sentl  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Majestic  Mammoth  229500;  weight,  407  lbs?,  at  7  mos.  j 
was  bred  and  raised  by  me.  Booking  ordei's  for  8  to 
10-weeks-old  Spring  Lpigs  at  eacdi  and  up* 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whitguem  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


FlmtstoneFarm 

The  gilt  consigned  by  us  topped  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Berkshire  Club’s  sale.  We  are  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  spring  pigs  of 
the  same  breeding. 


Dalton,  Mass. 


BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  of  size  and  Qiiaiity.  Big  litters  from 
lar^,  mature  Sow.a.  3  fallboars,  2  sows  left.  Excel¬ 
lent  breeding.  Reasonable  prices,  ijatisl'action  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  11.  GKIM8II A  W,  North  East,  Pa. 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation  j 
cholera  immuned;  300  head;  ail  ages  and  sexe.s. 
Every  animal  just  as  represented  and  must  bo 
.satlsfactoi’y  to  purchaser  or  money  refunded. 

Cat  Rock  Farm,  Westwood,  Mass, 


Springbank  Berkshires 

I  olfer  sonieBerksliiro  Boar  pig.s  that  have  Class  in 
every  lino.  Also  Charmei-’s  Campion  6ih,  No.  208200, 
by  Lady  Longfellow’s  Champion  2iid,  No.  140749,  anil 
out  of  Channer’s  Bess,  No.  153139.  Send  for  historic 
peiligreo  and  price  and  do  not  forget  what  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Barrow  Classes  did  to  all  other  breeda  and 
croMsea  at  the  last  International  at  Chicago.  Address 
J.  E-  WATSON,  -  Marbledate,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES 


last. 


eitlier  sex.  SIO  wliile  they 

CLOVRRDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Berkshires 


- . „  weaned  pigs 

of  highest  quality.  A  few  good 
service  boars.  Richard  Waia,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEINS 


] 


EAST  RIVER  GRADE 

HOLSTEINS  are  Producers 

They  are  the  best  type  of  dairy  cows  that  can  he 
found  in  tliis  great  daiiw  section.  Every  cow 
in  our  herd  FOR  SALE,  Take  your  choice. 
60  Cows,  just  fresh.  The>  sre  milk  producers. 
Let  us  prove  it  to  you.  40  Springers.  Yon 
will  not  iiiid  tiny  better.  10  Reg.  Ralls,  all 
ages.  16  Extra  Fancy  Reg.  Cows.  Wire 
us  the  day  you  would  like  to  look  them  over. 
WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH.  Cortland.  N.  V. 

Phone  14-P-5  or  43-F-2  McGraw 


Stevens’  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

H  Holstein  heifer  calves,  <16 
and  $20  each,  two  calves  aiid 
regi.sfered  bull  calf  for  $60. 
Registered  heifer  and  bull 
cnlves  all  nges. 

All  from  hitih  producing  dams 

PAUL  H.  StUVENS.  Cortiud.  N.  V. 


A  GRANDSON  OF  THE 
FAMOUS  $50,000  BULL 

Here  Is  a  show  bull,  aliout  three-quarters  white,  bora 
Mar.  16,  1918.  Ilis  sire  Is  one  of  the  best  bred 
sons  of  tlio  World’s  Gi’catest  Sire, 

King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra 

His  dam  ha.=a  tliree-.v ear-old  record  of  *0.42  lbs.  butter. 
His  ten  nearest  tested  dams  average  over  26  lbs.  butter. 

Price  $110.00.  G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

SPOT  FARM 

HOLSTEINS 

’(9  Holstein  calves,  either 
sex,  $15  to  $25  each,  express 
paid  in  lots  of  6.  Registered 
ibulls,  5  months  old  to  1  year 
old.  Bcgistei  oil  heifers,  all 
ages.  Registered  and  liigh 
grade  cows.  Large  stock  on 
hand  to  select  from, 

_ JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tnlly,  N.T. 

YEARLING  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

I  have  for  sale,  a  bull,  born  May  26,  1917,  that  is  a  first- 
class  individual,  well  grown,  and  i-eady  for  service.  His 
sire  is  King  Ponllao  Hllldalo,  a  29.9-10.  son  of  King  of  tho 
PontiEWs,  that  has  24  A.H.O.  daughters,  thirteen  above 
18.5  lb. ;  five  being  above  20.3  lbs. ;  all  as  junior- two-year- 
olda  'Tlie  dam  is  a  22.6-lb.  cow  that  has  three  sistora 
from  27  lbs.  to  30.4  lbs.,  and  was  from  a  23  lb.  cow  that  is 
full  sister  to  a  30.8-lb.  cow.  This  bnil  has  just  passed  the 
tuberculin  test,  and  1  will  sell  him  for  SI7S,  F.O.B, 
Sherburne,  all  jiapers  furnished. 

JOHN  M.  HOWARD,  -  Sherburne,  N.  Y 


A  Flat  Pocket-book 

Cuts  no  ice  a.s  our  prices  are  low.  Male  calves  half 
value.  Cows,  yearling  heifers  and  heii'er  calves 
that  can’t  be  heat  for  quality  and  price.  Herd  sires 
are  top  notehers.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  122- 
acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenhiirgh.R.l.Stockhridge,  New  York 

Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

High  grad«  heifer  calves  sired  by  registered  sire.  Dam’s  record 
29  lbs.  Two  high  grade  heifer  calves  and  registered  bull  calf 
$60.  Fifty  fine  fttiRh  grade  cows.  Everything  in  Holsteins  both 
registered  and  grades. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.  Maple  Lawn  Farm*  '‘Cortland,  N.  Y. 

7/s  Holstein  Heifer  CALVES 

registered  sires,  5  days  old,  S!20  and  each. 
HARRY  VAIL,  -  Warwick.  Oraiioe  Co..  M.  Y. 


Wilh  9  WnrM’v  R  ppnrrf  PEDIGREE  we  will  sell 

nun  a  noriQ  s  necura  ^,,0^  ^eg.  3-mos.  old 

HOLSTEIN  BULL,  with  all  tested  d.ams.  Ans. 
quickly  to  get  him.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Cliarlutle,  N.  Y. 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  vvidtlfor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo.N.Y. 


- Wic  WILL  GIVE  THE  USE  OF  A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

for  three  .vears  to  any  responsible  farmer  who  wishes 
to  improve  his  herd.  Muaoot  Hill  Farm,  Charlton,  Mass. 


SWINE 


This  photograph  is  of  RUTGER’S  Col.  B,  a  young 
BOARi  bred  at  the  New  Jersey  State  College 

Experiment 
Station  and 
now  at  the 
head  of  the 
Wolchest  er 
Farms  herd 
of  pure-bred 

DUROCS 

Rutger’s 
Col,  B  is  de- 
scended 

•rom  King  of  Cols.  16075,  declared  by  the  American 
Uuroc  Association  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
boars  the  breed  has  ever  grown. 

Weaned  pigs  of  this  stock  can  be  had  for  from  525 
to  $30  a  pair.  This  price  is  f.  o.  b.  Stockton  and 
includes  registration  certificates. 

WOLCHESTER  FARMS.  Stockton.  New  Jersey 


BELLMATH  FARM 

DUROCS 

FOR  ^AI  F  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs,  six  to  eight 
a  VJi\  Order.s  booked  for 

May  delivery.  Send  for  description  and  '•■'ces. 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON,  Sennett,  N.  V. 


CHESHIRES 

THE  NEW  YORK  FARMERS’  HOG 

Bred  gilts  and  pigs  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 
DEPT.  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
Cornell  U  niversity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PIGS  SHIPPED  C.O.D. 

so  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  6 
weeks  old.  $11.  50  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS.  6  weeks  old,  $11.  50  0. 1.  C.  S  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS, $11. The.se Pigs  arefrom  Large, Growthy  stock, 
old,  (  - 


60  Shoots,  12  weeks  < 


it 


,  $15  each.  0.  REEVES.  Leiinglon,  Mass. 


HAMPSHIRES” 

Any  Age.  Free  circular.  Also  bulls  from 
Accredited  herd.  Rcpisteied  Guern.seys. 
LOCUST  UWN  FARM,  Bird-Io-Hasd.  Box  R,  Pa. 


Kinderhook  Registered  DUROCS 

March  and  April  pigs— blood  of  Golden  Model,  Defender, 
Pals  King,  Prince  of  Cols,  Chief  Justice,  and  then  some. 
Extra  good,  large-boned,  stretchy  .huskies,  some  compact, 
easy-feeders.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction 
or  money  back.  KindarliQali  Duroc-Jersey  Ats'n.,  Kinderhtili,  N.  T. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

6  and  8  weeks  old,  $15  each;  $20  pair;  $40  trio.  Not 
akin.  A.  A.  S  C  H  O  F  £  L  L,  Ueuvelton,  N.Y. 

KE.V.VETII  K.  CIIAHREItS 
Walton,  Row  York 


puMB^D  Chester  White  Pigs 


Roiy  Pnlanil  P.liina*  immuned  for  life.  Sired 

ncg.  I  DldnU  UninaS  by  or  bred  to  Half  Ton  boars. 
From  dams  weighing  600  up.  E.  ROWELL,  Jr.,  Scollsburg,  Vi. 

Choice  Pure-bred  0. 1.  C.  PIGS  ’/VTe ii  iVg 

J.  H.  SHELMIOINE  &  SONS,  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 

D|  I  D  rt  ^  C  A  few  pigs.  $25  pr.  Fed.  Write 
U  lx  9  S.  O.  WEEKS,  DkGraff,  Ohio 

Reg.  o.  I.  C.  PIGS 

BRUBAKER  BROS-,  R.  2.  Mifflintown,  Pa. 
Reg.  O.I.C.  PIGS  Best  breeding.  Large  lit- 


0.  I.  SWAYZE, 


ters.  Prices  reason.abl0. 
Ludlowville,  N.  Y, 


ForSale-R8g.O.I.C.Boar8,jr/..S;.’J..,‘£:..,. 

Wanled-YoimgPigs 

■  stock.  Advi.se  quantity 

and  price.  Macniff  Horticultural  Co.,  56  Vesey  St.,  N.Y.  City 
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Eight  Good  Reasons 
Why  You  Should  Buy  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

GREATER  CAPACITY;  New  capacities  have  been  increased  1 0%, 
without  increase  ol  speed  or  effort  required  in  operation. 

SKIMS  CLOSER:  The  improved  bowl  design,  together  with  the 
patented  milk  distributor,  gives  greater  skimming  eflic:i>:icy. 

EASIER  TO  WASH:  Simpler  bowl  construction  and  discs  caulked 
only  on  the  upper  side  make  the  bowl  easier  to  wash. 

ElASIER  TO  TURN:  The  low  speed  of  the  De  Laval  bowl,  the 
short  crank,  its  unusually  large  capacity  for  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  bowl,  and  its  automatic  oiling  throughout,  make  it  the  easiest  to 
turn  and  least  tiring  to  the  operator. 

THE  MAJORITY  CHOICE:  More  De  Lavals  are  sold  every  year 
than  all  other  makes  of  separators  combined.  More  than  2,325,000 
are  in  daily  use — thousands  of  them  for  15  or  20  years. 

TIME  TEISTED:  The  De  Laval  was  the  first  cream  separator.  It 
has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  maintained  its  original  success  and  lead* 
crship  for  40  years  the  world  over. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  SPEED  INDICATOR:  Every  New 
De  Laval  is  equipped  with  a  Bell  Speed-Indicator,  the  “Warning 
Signal”  which  insures  proper  speed,  full  capacity,  thorough  separation 
and  uniform  cream  at  all  times. 

SERVICE  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT;  Ue  world-wide  De  Laval 

organization,  with  agents  and  representatives  ready  to  serve  users  in 
almost  every  locality  where  cows  are  milked,  insures  the  buyer  of  a 
De  Laval  quick  and  efficient  service  whenever  he  needs  it. 

Order  your  De  Level  now  end  let  it  begin  aeving  creem  for  you  right 
ewey.  Remember  thet  e  De  I^vel  mey  be  bought  for  cesh  or  on  euch 
liberal  terms  aa  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or, 
if  you  don’t  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Level  office  as  below. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  Street,  Chicago 


est  prices 
for  your  old 

today  tor 
advanced 
We  pay  thi 

new^l 

prices 

?frei^l 

tBAGS 

ROQUUIS  BAG  CO.,  395  Howard  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MINERALT^r 

HEAVE5?ms 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ 

13  Package  giiaraiitood  to  give  aatitifAction  or  mono) 
liack.  $1 1’ockngo  eaffloiont  lor  ordinary  caaes. 
■INERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  4BI  Fourth  Ate.,  nttsburg,  Pe 
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Clean,  and  Clear 
as  Water 


Avardod 
'  Gdd  Medal 
rairPao.£zpo. 


For  Calf  Scours 


B.R  treatment  is  saving  many  calves.  Scouring  calves  indicate  a  germ  infectioo  that  is  likely 
to  run  tlvough  your  entire  herd  with  serious  losses. 

The  loss  of  one  calf  is  bad  enou^,  but  nothing  compared  to  your  loss  when  the  infection 
spreads — as  it  will  unless  checked.  Then  your  year’s  work  in  building  up  your  herd  is  wasted — 
your  profits  lost. 

Leading  breeders  testify  that  B-K  stops  scours.  It  is  powerful  in  killing  germs.  When  used  In- 
ternally  B-K  kills  the  germs  in  the  mouth,  throat  and  digestive  tract,  beila  ioflamed  toembranesi 
relieves  irritation.  B-K  may  be  given  freely  in  drinking  water. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  have  B-K,  send  us  hia  name. 

FREE  BULLETINS:  Send  for  complete  information— “Spo* 
oiol  trial  offer”  and  our  calf  bulletin  No.  136. 


General  Laboratories 

2747  So.  Dickinson  St. 
Madison,  Wis.,  U,  S.  A. 


-  .  b-K  •  *  B-X  ■'3-K-P  •'C 


Milk  and  Butter 


What  the  Dairy  Cow  Did 

Several  of  the  Gulf  States,  and  notably 
Mis.si.s-sippi  are  coming  rapidly  to  the 
front  in  dairy  and  meat  production. 
Around  Starkville  there  has  been  for 
nearly  40  years  a  good  deal  of  interest 
in  u  tiry  matters.  Tlie  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  of  the  State  is  located  there,  and 
years  ago  several  breeders  started  herds 
of  very  good  .Tersey  cattle.  As  years 
went  by  the  Jersey  blood  appeared  all 
through  that  section,  and  it  became  noted 
as  headquarters  for  high-class  dairy  an¬ 
imals.  Other  pnrt.s  of  the  State,  and  ee- 
l)eciully  the  southern  section,  remained 
very  largely  cotton  producers,  and  as 
yojirs  went  by  and  the  cotton  crop  failed 
many  of  the  planters  ran  badly  in  debt, 
'riio  boll  weevil  reached  that  section  in 
its  march  from  Texas  about  10  years  ago, 
and  the  yield  of  cotton  rapidly  fell  off. 
In  four  years  from  the  time  this  insect 
appeared  barely  oiie-tenth  of  the  cotton 
formerly  produced  in  Southern  Missis¬ 
sippi  was  grown.  The  cotton  farmers 
found  their  finances  going  from  had  to 
worse.  When  cotton  grew  well,  these 
men  were  able  to  borrow  money  on  the 
cotton  crop.  The  failure  of  cotton,  how¬ 
ever,  destroyed  that  credit,  and  they 
could  only  borrow  on  their  farms,  and  the 
land  taken  out  of  cotton  culture  had  very 
I  little  value.  Whenever  the  farming  in  a 
rural  section  runs  down  the  towns  and 
cities  go  down  with  it.  Some  forms  of 
manufacturing  where  raw  materials  are 
all  hi’onght  from  the  outside  maj’  prosper 
independently  of  the  rural  districts,  hut 
such  prosperity  is  really  a  blight  upon  the 
country.  In  this  cotton  section  the  towns 
and  cities  all  declined  when  the  crop 
failed,  and  business  generally  fell  away. 
T.eft  to  itself,  with  such  farming  as  had 
been  common  to  that  section,  the  country 
would  Imve  gone  through  failure  after 
failure  until  it  was  practically  abandoned, 
hut  it  has  been  saved  very  largely 
through  the  dairy  cow.  Everyone,  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  farmers  alike,  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  finan¬ 
cial  ruin  was  to  find  other  crops  in  the 
place  of  cotton.  Thus  crops  like  melons, 
.sweet  potatoes  and  grain  were  attempted, 
hut  the  soil  was  so  thin  and  poor  that 
it  would  not  produce  well  without  nia- 
nme  and  fertilizer,  and  cotton  was  the 
only  cash  crop  which  made  it  possible  to 
buy  fertility.  Then  the  dairy  cow  wa.s 
introduced  as  a  last  re.sort.  With  clover, 
cow  peas  and  other  forage  crops  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  hay  and  fodder,  the  cow 
provided  a  cash  crop  more  reliable  and 
more  in  demand  than  cotton,  and  the 
legnines  which  were  grown  in  order  to 
feed  the  cow  Iniilt  up  the  soil  and  changed 
the  whole  character  of  the  section.  This 
has  been  going  on  now  for  several  yoar.s, 
and  the  results  are  evident.  The  section 
;  is  prospering,  land  is  growing  richer  and 
increasing  iu  value,  the  cows  are  bringing 
more  money  than  the  cotton  ever  did, 
and  the  towns  are  developing  more  and 
more  business. 

This  is  one  of  the  ino.st  striking  evi- 
denees  of  what  dairying,  properly  con¬ 
ducted,  will  do  for  a  worn-out  section 
that  we  have  over  seen  .  When  the  'boll 
weevil  ai)peared  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
great  calamity,  for  it  destroyed  an  indus¬ 
try  which  had  grown  up  iu  the  country 
until  it  seemed  that  nothing  el.se  would 
provide  for  the  people.  Since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  cows  and  the  success  of 
dairying,  those  i)eople  now  see  that  the 
Colton  insect  was  a  blessing  in  disguise, 
q'liis  insect  not  only  destroyed  the  cot¬ 
ton,  but  it  broke  through  old-time  habit 
and  i)rejudice,  brought  iu  new  methods 
and  new  idea.s,  and  gave  the  country  a 
new  start.  There  is  no  question  hut  that 
certain  parts  of  the  Gulf  .States  are  de.s- 
tioned  to  become  very  suoces.sful  live  stock 
centers.  The  South  has  the  climate 
needed  to  keep  the  cattle  comfortable 
through  the  Winter,  and  also  to  produce 
many  crops  of  legumes  which  cannot  be 
safely  grown  at  the  North.  The  pasture 
season  is  several  months  longer  than  the 
similar  season  in  Wisconsin  or  Northern 
Iowa,  and  the  saving  in  cost  of  shelter 
ami  care  will  be  considerable.  It  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  2.’')  years  from  now 
the  Gulf  States  will  provide  a  very  large 


share  of  the  meat  ami  dairy  products 
needed  by  this  coimtry. 

There  arc  many  sections  in  which  the 
condition  of  agriculture  is  low,  largely 
because  old  croi)S  and  old  methods  are  no 
longer  profitable.  Yet  these  same  sections 
may  be  specially  adapted  to  some  new 
crop  which  has  now  come  to  be  a  natiomil 
need,  and  which  can  he  produced  to 
great  advantage  in  that  soctioii.  When 
these  crops  are  worked  out  and  adapted 
that  section  will  flourish  just  as  is  the 
case  in  this  part  of  Southern  Mi.ssissippi. 


Legumes  for  Milk 

No  farm  question  is  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  the  one,  “IIow  can  we 
economize  on  the  cost  of  milk  pro  tac¬ 
tion?”  The  growing  of  legumes  is  ti 
great  step  in  this  direction,  hut  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  the  advice  to  grow 
these  crops  is  not  without  difficulty.  The 
desirability  of  Alfalfa  is  heyond  (pies- 
tion,  but  most  farm  land  in  the  East  re¬ 
quires  considerable  preparation  and  ex¬ 
pense,  and  in  this  emergency  the  tem¬ 
porary  leguminous  crops  are  the  ones  to 
which  we  must  look  to  provide  a  liome- 
growii  source  of  protein. 

The  clovers  are  well  recognized,  and  are 
grown  succe.ssfiilly  where  lime  is  used ; 
but  clover,  like  Alfalfa,  i.s  best  used  as 
hay  and  as  such  is  of  immense  value. 
The  question  arises,  however,  as  to  how 
we  can  produce  a  silage  of  greater  pro¬ 
tein  content.  It  is  right  here  that  Soy 
beans  and  cow  peas  find  their  place. 
Cow  peas  require  the  warmth  of  the  days 
and  nights  farther  south,  but  whore  tlvey 
will  grow  well  their  value  is  inestimable. 
They  are  splendid  when  sown  in  with 
corn  grown  for  fodder,  and  fed  with  the 
corn  when  pasture  is  short.  T.ast  August, 
on  a  farm  just  south  of  Washington,  a 
herd  of  .W  cows  was  fed  a  small  quantity 
of  cow  pens  and  corn  every  night ;  they 
came  up  on  their  milk  20  gallons  a  day 
after  three  days  and  stayed  at  an  in¬ 
crease  of  from  20  to  20  gallons  a  day  all 
through  August.  In  September,  when 
fresh  coni  silage  was  fed,  which  contained 
no  legume,  they  dropped  hack  .at  once  to 
their  .Tuly  yield.  In  New  York  Soy 
beans  grown  amongst  the  fodder  corn 
would  have  much  the  same  effect,  and 
most  certainly  should  he  tried. 

'File  difficulty  with  Soy  beans  grown 
with  .silage  corn  is  that  :i  good  deal  of 
damage  is  done  to  the  beans  wImmi  culti¬ 
vating,  and  when  silo  filling  time  comes 
there  is  never  enough  time  or  help  in  the 
field  to  take  sufiicieut  ]>ains  to  gather  all 
the  beams  with  the  corn.  Grown  in  a 
separate  patch  it  means  tliat  the  beans 
go  into  the  silo  iu  streaks,  and  are  not 
properly  blended  with  the  corn,  and  the 
patch  must  be  grown  close  to  tlw»  silage 
corn  or  delay  will  be  caused  in  running 
back  and  forth  for  an  oeca.sional  load. 
One  thing  is  certain ;  the  silage  of  the 
future  will  not  be  considered  good  silage 
unless  it  contains  a  gowl  proportion  of 
some  kind  of  legume.  This  year  every 
farmer  should  try  this  out. 

On  no  account  should  n  short  growing 
variety  of  Soy  .beau  be  used.  IMedium 
Green  is  about  the  best.  Should  a  sep¬ 
arate  patch  be  sown,  make  it  of  .sufficient 
area  to  enable  you  to  cut  some  to  feed 
green  and  some  also  to  make  into  hay, 
then  watch  results  iu  the  milk  pail.  Sum¬ 
marizing  the  advantages  of  legumes,  they 
are :  1.  Silage  and  hay  rich  in  protein. 

2.  Milk  flow  increased  cheaply.  ,2.  Loss 
(luantity  of  high-priced  concentrates  re- 
(piin'd.  4.  Soil  improvomejit  h.v  the  fixa¬ 
tion  of  nitrogen.  Any  scheme  of  i»cr- 
maneut  agriculture  requires  the  use  of 
ns  large  an  area  aa  possible  for  the 
growth  of  legumes;  do  not  fail  to  make 
a  place  for  them  in  your  cropping  s.vstem 
this  year.  k.  d.  scott. 


Prices  of  feeds  at  nearest  mill  arc  i)er 
cwt. :  Cornmeal,  $.2.80 ;  cracked  corn,  $4  ; 
wheat  middlings,  $.2.80;  bran,  .$2.80;  oil 
meal,  .$3.80 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $3.25 ;  corn, 
$2.15 ;  oats,  $1.15  per  bn. ;  liay,  ,$1.75 
cwt.  At  local  stores  above  prices  are  in¬ 
creased  about  20  per  cent.  Potatoes, 
$1.12  per  bu. ;  yellow  turnip.s,  $1;  onion.s, 
fJe  per  lb.;  eggs,  40c;  butter,  50  to  OOc 
per  lb.  Young  ))igs  ver.v  scarce,  w<n-th 
$G  to  $8  each.  No  cattle  being  sold. 

,  Cameron  Co.,  Pa.  a.  u.  J. 
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Eggs,  35c;  butter,  38c  per  lb.;  apples, 
$1  to  .$1.25  per  bu. ;  potatoes,  60  to  75c 
per  bu. ;  oats,  !)0c  per  bu. ;  buckwheat,  .$4 
per  cwt. ;  hay,  .$18  to  .$20  per  ton ;  straw, 
$10  to  $12;  rutabagas,  75c  per  bu. ;  pars¬ 
nips,  .$1  per  bu. ;  carrots,  .$1;  inilch 
cows,  $80  ’to  $100;  farm  horses,  $200  to 
$.350 ;  veal  calves,  18  to  20c  per  lb. ;  beef 
cattle,  15  to  16o,  dressed.  Butter  fat  at 
creamery,  which  is  located  at  Austin,  Pa., 
three  miles  from  here,  40c  per  lb.  Farm 
conditions  seem  to  be  getting  better  right 
along;  that  is,  for  prices,  etc.  The  farm¬ 
ers  around  here  seem  to  realize  that  it  is 
up  to  them  to  help  Uncle  Sam  out  at  this 
time,  and  they  are  all  putting  in  all  the 
potatoes,  oats,  corn  for  silage,  as  the  .sea¬ 
sons  are  too  short  for  corn  to  mature,  for 
the  c.attic.  There  is  plenty  of  available 
land  here  for  beef  cattle,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  farmers  have  availed  themselves 
of  this  opportunity.  ii.  L.  S. 

Potter  Go.,  Pa. 

Mo.st  farmers  about  me  sell  milk  and 
fruit  in  its  season.  For  milk  we  receive 
League  price.  In  our  freight  zone  that  is 
$2.r^  per  cwt.  for  3  per  cent  milk.  Most 
farmers  have  a  little  hay  tj  sell ;  s<une 
make  but  little  milk  and  sell  a  lot  of  hay. 
Prices  this  Winter  for  fair  Timothy  have 
ranged  from  $10  to  $25  per  ton,  pressed, 
varying  according  to  sea.son  and  quality 
of  hay.  Veal  calves  at  present  arc  bring¬ 
ing  1.5c  per  lb.  Eggs  at  local  store.s,  36c; 
private  trade  a  little  higher.  Hewl  potatoes 
are  advertised  by  farmers  for  $1.25  per  bu. 
Seed  corn  at  $4  per  bu.  Seems  to  mo 
farmers  are  not  so  enthusiastic  over  rai.s- 
ing  bumper  crops  as  they  were  a  year 
ago.  Help  is  very  scarce,  incompetent  and 
wages  are  high.  Milk  has  an  overproduc¬ 
tion  and  feeds  are  i)oor,  scarce  and  very 
high.  Prices  for  milk  are  only  fixed  from 
month  to  month.  By  the  time  one  threat- 
eiHHl  strike  is  over  the  farmer  can  begin 
to  look  forward  to  the  next  one  30  day.s 
later.  II.  I).  ]?. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Many  changes  in  the  shipping  of  milk 
have  been  made,  principally  with  those 
having  milk  picked  up  by  condensery,  as 
the  conden series  are  now  charging  25c  per 
cwt,  for  hauling.  If  they  desired  to  di¬ 
minish  their  supply  1  am  sure  they  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Cow  sales  have  not  been  so  nu¬ 
merous  this  while  back.  Fresh  cows  are 
slightly  lower  in  price.  Local  market  is 
paying  8c  for  April  milk.  Some  few  in¬ 
stances  where  dealers  call  for  the  milk, 
price  is  ^/Ijc  less.  Labor  question  forces 
many  farmers  to  keep  a  few  less  cows  and 
increase  the  young  stock.  Grade  suckling 
jiigs  bring  $8  to  $10 ;  purebi’ed  sucklings, 
$10  to  $14,  without  and  with  papers,  re¬ 
spectively.  Hatcheries  in  this  locality 
have  paid  a  premium  of  5  to  10(;  a  dozen 
for  purebred  poulti'y  eggs.  Good  hay 
sold  last  Winter’  at  public  farm  sales  at 
$16  to  $26.  Implements,  much  worn, 
sold  many  times  near  cost,  and  sometimes 
over  cost.  Winter  wheat  in  this  locality 
is,  as  usual,  depending  largely  on  the 
farmer.  A  large  trucker  in  this  hx’ality 
has  made  a  contract  with  Gami)beirs 
Soup  (to.  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  to  grow  for 
them  12  acres  of  tomatoes.  A.  M.  K. 

Venango  Co.,  Pa. 

There  is  not  much  produce  going  to 
the  markets  from  around  hero  at  the 
present  time.  Potatoes  are  selling  in  the 
Philadelphia  markets  from  40  to  6()c  i)er 
%-bu.  basket.  Eggs  selling  around  40e. 
Sweet  potatoes,  $10  to  $1.2.5  i)er  %-bu. 
basket.  Rhubarb,  ,3c  per  bunch ;  scal¬ 
lions,  l%c  per  bunch.  Milk  is  .selling  to 
the  dealer  for  7%c  per  qt.  Not  much 
milk  produced  around  here;  this  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  trucking  district.  The  main  crops 
around  here  are  peas,  beau.s,  tomatoes 
and  sweet  corn ;  quite  a  lot  of  apples  and 
peaches.  Many  have  contracted  with 
Campbells  of  Camden  for  peas  and  to¬ 
matoes.  They  are  paying  .$0.5  per  ton 
for  peas  <lelivered  in  %-bu.  baskets  in 
Camden,  $32  i)er  ton  for  tomatoes  in 
August,  and  .$30  per  ton  for  all  after  that. 
This  is  for  B  grade;  if  tomatoe.s  grade  up 
to  A,  a  bonus  of  .$3  is  paid,  and  if  grow¬ 
ers  arc  careful  and  do  not  pick  them  too 
green  they  will  get  the  A  mark.  ir.  s.  F. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

Grade  Holstein  cows,  $7.5  to  $100.  Veal, 
dressed,  2()c.  Potatoes  cheap,  some  sold 
for  ()0c  per  bu.  Hay,  $20  per  ton  in  barn. 
Spring  pigs,  $7  at  four  weeks  old.  Milk, 
$2.32  per  cwt.  at  Merrill-Soule  Co.  pow¬ 
dered  milk  plant.  Eggs,  3.5c.  w.  ir.  a. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Lackawanna  County  is  favored  with  a 
nearby  market;  Scranton  and  adjoining 
towns  make  a  population  of  over  2(X),00() 
people,  and  our  anthracite  miners  liavc 
been  earning  good  wages,  from  $75  to 
$100  every  two  weeks.  Our  farmers  pro¬ 
duce  milk,  hay,  fruit  and  truck  for  the 
Lackawanna  Valley.  Most  of  thus  is  sold 
during  Fall  and  Winter.  Curb  markets 
were  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  for  the  first  time  last  year,  and  were 
very  satisfactory  in  disposing  of  truck  and 
fruit.  Potatoes  brought  $1.50  to  .$2  per 
bu. ;  at  this  time  are  bringing  90c  whole¬ 
sale,  .$1.25  retail ;  good  apples,  $1.50  per 
bu. ;  hay,  $27  to  $28  per  ton,  delivered  to 
customers,  and  .$20  per  ton  in  barn.  Pork 
is  sold  alive  to  Polish  people  for  20  and 
22c  per  lb. ;  four  weeks  old  pigs,  $15  per 
pair.  Milk  is  picked  up  by  motor  trucks  ; 


.$3.46  per  100  lbs.  for  March,  and  $2.75 
for  April.  Those  who  retail  get  12c  per 
qt.  Truck  was  high  and  brought  good 
prices  during  Pall  and  Winter.  Cows 
bring  at  public  sale  from  $75  to  .$1.50  for 
good  purebred ;  Holsteins  from  ^200  to 
$.300.  Good  help  is  scarce  and  high ; 
single  men  with  board  and  washing,  .$40 
per  month;  married,  from  ,$.50  to  $75  with 
house.  Very  little  grain  is  raised  in  this 
county;  oats,  $1.15  per  bu. ;  corn,  .$.3.80 
per  100;  cottonseed  meal,  $60  per  +on; 
wet  brewer.s’  grains  at  the  brewery,  30c 
per  bu. ;  dried  grains,  $40  per  ton  at 
brewery.  A  great  amount  of  manure  is 
hauled  from  the  city  and  mines.  Mine 
manure,  .$1..50  per  ton  and  city  manure 
$1  per  two-horse  load.  We  can  get  wom¬ 
en  help  to  work  on  farms  in  Summer  and 
Pall  to  gather  fruit  and  vegetables,  $1.^ 
and  $1.50  per  day.  Our  farmers  seem  to 
be  prosperous  and  produce  good  crops. 

Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa.  ii.  j.  n. 

Farming  in  thi.s  section  looks  very  dis¬ 
couraging  at  present.  The  leading  pro¬ 
ducts  in  this  .section  are  hay,  potatoes, 
cabbage,  grain  (wheat  and  oats),  and 
milk.  The  prices  the  f.armers  are  receiv¬ 
ing  now  are  ns  follows:  Hay,  $15  to  .$20; 
potatoes,  66c  per  bu. ;  cabbage,  $10  per 
ton.  Wheat,  .$2.25  per  lui. ;  oats,  $1.25; 
milk,  $2..3.5  per  hundred.  Farm  help  is 
very  scarce  sind  if  able  to  get  them  we 
have  to  pay  $50  to  $()0  a  month  and 
their  board  and  handle  them  with  kid 
gloves  or  they  leave.  Farmers  are  t.alking 
of  selling  their  cows  as  feed  is  $3.75  a 
hundred,  and  cracked  corn  $4.05  a  hun- 
dr<'(l.  h'armers  have  to  got  to  the  cream¬ 
ery  with  their  milk  at  8.30;  if  later  the 
doors  are  closed.  'Phis  is  an  early  hour 
for  the  men  to  milk  a  dairy  ami  drive 
three  or  four  miles,  and  some  further,  ami 
then,  if  a  few  minutes  late  the  <loors  arc 


clo.sed.  If  they  got  an.  over-supply  the 
farmer  has  to  throw  his  milk  away  or  do 
what  he  can  with  it.  .\t  present  milk  is 
the  only  thing  the  farmer  gets  any  money 
from,  and  then  the  biggest  share  goes  for 
feed.  J.  B. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Letter  from  the  Northwest 

In  a  late  is.sue  .some  one  in  New  York 
State  reported  growing  scarlet  runner 
beans  in  his  corn  for  stock  forage.  That 
is  .something  worth  thinking  about.  Why 
are  not  any  of  our  common  climbing 
beans  suitable  for  stock  as  well  as  the 
velvet  bean  of  the  South?  Have  we  not 
been  overlooking  the  value  of  many  plants 
for_  stock  food?  Stock  are  very  fond  of 
artichoke  forage.  They  are  now  growing 
.sunflowers  for  silage  in  the  Northwest. 
The  sunflower  has  proved  to  bo  equal  to 
corn  silage  as  a  milk  producer,  and  the 
stock  keep  in  better  flesh  on  same.  They 
are  now  u.sing  the  kudz  i  vine  (.Tack  and 
bean  stalk)  as  a  forage  plant,  and  it  is 
said  to  outyield  every  plant  tried  in 
Florida.  The  Northwest  is  very  lame  on 
Winter  forage.  Sweet  clover  gives  us 
pasture  in  abundance,  though  is  of  little 
value  as  hay.  We  will  have  to  got  the 
best  forage  producer  among  the  bush 
beans,  as  corn  would  be  sure  to  go  down 
with  pole  beans  growing  on  .same.  33ie 
winds  hero  are  too  strong.  It  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  to  see  the  grain  laid  bare  after 
seeding,  and  all  grain  is  drilled.  One  of 
iny  neighbors  had  to  seed  three  times 
last  Spring.  It  has  been  blowing  almost 
a  hurricane  all  of  the  week.  So  a  great 
deal  of  grain  will  be  laid  bare,  and  wild 
gee.se  by  the  thousands  are  feeding  on 
same.  The  3.5-cent  dollar  certainly  is  not 
any  myth  out  here.  'Phis  is  our  black 
rust  year.  It  is  like  the  locusts,  always 
on  time.  Most  every  farmer  you  si)eal<  to 
has  something  to  say  regarding  the  black 
rust.  They  all  expect  it  to  appear  this 
year.  Many  are  ju.st  di.sking  in  their 
crops  on  that  account  and  wishing  to  save 
all  they  can  in  l.alxA’  cost  on  crop.  'Phe 
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best  of  years  disked  grain  never  produces 
much  grain.  Only  a  light  grain  crop  can 
be  hoped  for  from  this  State,  that  is  cer¬ 
tain.  High  cost  of  labor,  $50  to  $75 
per  month,  has  forced  many  to  disk  in 
their  crops.  The  help  gets  board  and 
washing  also.  My  neighbor’s  little  boy 
1-3  years  old  has  been  using  a  six-horse 
team  on  plow,  disk  and  drag  all  Spring. 
So  you  see  the  Western  boy  can  about 
measure  up  to  a  man  on  farm.  Very  few 
city  men  could  do  as  well  as  he  does. 
You  can  .see  many  like  him  in  an  hour’s 
drive  with  car.  Such  lads  can  and  will 
drive  the  binders  this  year  and  dad  will 
shock.  Here  a  man  shocks  20  acres  a 
day  in  the  harvest  grain.  Is  the  city  help 
going  to  measure  up  to  that?  Hardly. 
Yet  they  will  demand  farm  help  wages. 
So  there  is  certainly  going  to  be  trouble 
and  plenty  of  it.  In  recent  issue  a  sub- 
.scriber  a.sks  about  velvet  beans.  They 
are  too  late.  I  wrote  the  Alabama  Sta¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  velvet  bean,  and 
they  said  that  the  very  early  varieties 
were  too  late  for  North.  The  bu.sh  va¬ 
rieties  of  cow  peas  arc  not  heavy  yielders 
of  forage,  yet  they  produce  a  very  fair 
yield  of  ripe  peas.  No  doubt  they  would 
be  a  good  crop  to  bring  down,  though  I 
believe  we  can  get  a  good  substitute 
among  our  commoji  Northern  beaus. 
Hero  in  this  dry  climate  I  believe  we  can 
grow  pole  beans  by  letting  same  trail  on 
ground  as  they  do  in  California,  I  fear 
there  would  be  some  danger  in  feeding  the 
dry  beans  in  any  <|uantity  (left  in  pods). 
All  except  lir.st  cutting  of  Alfalfa  inter¬ 
feres  .so  with  grain  growing  that  people 
do  not  like  it  out  here.  More,  the  yield 
is  too  light,  about  oiie-third  of  clover  in 
Minnesota  or  Wisconsin.  This  season  1 
shall  grow  .sorghum  cane  for  hay ;  will 
cut  .same  twice,  as  it  makes  far  better 
hay  then.  It  is  the  only  real  substitute 
for  hay  in  ))lace  of  the  gra.sses  grown  fur¬ 
ther  east.  'Phe  editorial  pages  of  Ttie 
Rijuap  New-Youkiou  make  it  the  one 
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tanners  paper. 


S.  C.  TAYLOR. 


8o.  Dakota. 
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SUCRENE  • 


^  '’’ark 


Dairy  feep  I 

^  «0filA,  til.  , 

P«OTE.N 

Practical  dairymen  who  are  in  the  business 
for  the  money  as  well  as  for  pleasure  all  agree 
that  summer  feeding  of  a  balanced  ration 
pays.  Their  experience  proves  that  cows 
fed  concentrates  while  on  pasture  are  in 
more  vigorous  health  and  better  producers— 
not  only  in  summer,  but  all  through  the  year 


Eight  Cows  Give  616  Gallons  More  Milk 

A  t _ 1: _ _  ^  -.i  sr  _  _ 


..P  weeks  with  16  cows,  cited  by  Prof.  Henry  in  his  book  on 

reeds  and  reeding,  gave  the  following  results: 

8  cows  on  pasture  with  concentrates  gave .  22.624  pounds  milk 

o  cows  on  pasture  without  concentrates  gave .  1 7,698  pounds  milk 

Excess  of  milk  in  favor  of  lot  No.  I . ~4,^  pounds  milk 

.Inadclition  tothis  the  eight  cows  on  pasture  with  concentrates  gained  in  weight  166  pounds  and  maintained 
their  excess  milk  yield  all  through  tho_ winter.  Even  the  following  summer  when  both  herds  were  fed  on  pasture 
alone,  those  fed  concentrates  the  previous  summer  gave  16%  more  milk  than  the  others.  ^ 

Summer  Feeding  of  SUCRENE  Dairy  Feed 


Keeps  Cows  in  Top-Notch  Producing  Condition 

value  of  these  materials,  combined  with  oat  clips  and 
screenings  for  necessary  bulk,  and  cane  mo¬ 
lasses  for  palatability  and  to  aid  digestion.  ?■■■■■■■ 

filace  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  at  the  head  of  the 
ist  of  all-year-round  mill 


Biggest  Produc¬ 
ing  Herd  in  Ohio 

Jacob  E.  White,  owner  of 
Spring  Grove  Jersey  Farm. 
Greenfield,  Ohio,  virrites:  ”lt 
has  been  so  long  since  I  did 
not  feed  Sucrene  to  my  cows 
on  pasture,  or  any  other 
time,  that  1  can  not  just  say 
what  the  difference  would 
bo  without  it.  When  I  look 
over  my  herd  of  155  regis¬ 
tered  Jerseys  and  about  the 
same  number  of  calves,  and 
know  that  they  have  been 
fed  Sucrene  all  their  lives,  I 
can  say  I  would  not  be  with¬ 
out  it,  either  summer  or  win¬ 
ter.  herd  is  said  to  he 
the  heaviest  milking  herd  of 
registered  Jerseys  in  Ohio.” 


Sucrene  Dairy  Fe^inakesupthedeficiencyof 
■*ij**®[*  •  ^  aturdy  body  maintenance  and  greater  milk 
yield.  It  IS  composed  of  a  variety  of  materials  having  the 
feeding  qualities,  including  cottonseed  meal, 
pro^in  and  34%  fat  and  carbohydrates;  corn  gluten 

feed,  25%  protein  and  60%  fat  and  carbohydrates;  corn  _ 

distillers  dried  grains.  30%  protein  and  52%  fat  and  car-  list  of  all-year-round  milk  making"  ratio'nsT 

Special  method  of  heating  and  mixing  the  molasses  makes  Sucrene  Dairy 
Feed  mealy,  easy  to  handle,  not  sticky.  It  will  not  sour  in  hot  weather.  ■ 

MAKE  YOUR  COWS  PAY  BETTER  THIS  SUMMER  j 

.u  .,^Whether  they  are  high  bred  or  low  bred,  they’ll  prove  to  you  that  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  when  fed  ■ 
with  pasture  IS  a  very  profitable  investment.  We  make  no  claims  for  it  which  are  not  borne  out  by  our  ■ 
own  test  feeds  and  by  the  experience  of  daip'men  in  every-day  common  sense  feeding  methods.  We*  ! 
guarantee  uniform  high  quality  in  every  sack.  We  have  dealers  eveiywhere.  Order  a  ton  from  your  ■ 
^aler.  It  he  doM  not  happen  to  have  it  write  us  his  name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied.  ! 
Write  us  for  valu^Ie  illustrated  literature  on  erne  and  feeding  of  dairy  cows  and  other  livo  stock.  Sent  S 
tree  on  request,  1  ho  coupon  or  a  post  card  brings  it  to  you.  i 

AMERICAN  MILLING  COMPANY  peS’rIa®.  .ll  i 


Sucrene  Feede  for  Alt 
Farm  Animals— 17  Years 
the  Standard 


s  ANEKICAN  NIUING  CO.,  Dept.  5  .  Pcsrlt,  III. 

*  Please  send  me  illustrated  literature  on 

■  feeds  checked  below: 

I  □  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

■  □  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

J  □  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

■  □  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 

I  n  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  steers 

■  □  Amco  Dairy  Feed  25%  Protein 


Mu  Deakt’t  Name.. 

R  O. . . 

MuName. . . 

P.  O. . . 


. . Slate.. 
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CV^c  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  11,  1018 


Self  Starter 

THE  HANDLE’S  OWN  WEIGHT, 
as.  it  comes  gradually  down  to 
“A,”  puts  the  Bowl  into  rapid 
motion.  It  requires  but  slight 
ADDITIONAL  POWER  to  bring  bowl 
to  full  sp>eed. 

Easiest  Running 

Requires  but  42  turns  of  crank  per  miuute 

Saves  yonr  ttrength  to  extent  ol  from  600  to  1000 
turns  a  day. 

The  only  Separator  that  starts  the  easy  way — ^by  "pump¬ 
ing” — which  means  pressing  downward  on  crank  for  a 
quarter  turn,  then  bringing  crank  back  to  starting  point, 
repeating  several  times,  before  making  full  turns.  In 
getting  up  momentum  DOWNWARD  PRESSURE  IS 
EASIER  THAN  UPWARD  LIFT, 


Daylight  all  time  in  home.  Will  wash, 
chum,  fan,  toast,  supply  electric  flat  iron, 
save  hundreds  of  steps,  provide  water  all 
over  house.  Operating  cost  low.  A  com¬ 
fort  and  a  joy. 


Greatest  thing  out  for  the  farm  Send  for  full  particulars 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

Chicago,  Ill.  Portland.  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Oakland,  Cal. 


PREVENT 

BUCKLEG 


VACCINATE  WITH  BLACKLEGOID8 

SAFEST,  SUREST,  EASIEST  TO  USE. 

Order  through  your  Yeterinariau  or  Druggist. 

Write  US  for  free  bookleta  on  blackleg 
and  its  prevention. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dept,  of  Animal  Industry,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Buys 
Junior 

ning,  easy  cleaning,  close 
skimming,  durable.  Cuaran- 
tood  a  lifotimo  against  de¬ 
fects  in  material  and  workmanship. 

Made  also  in  five  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8 

30  DATS  rREE  TRIAL  more  by  what  It  eavee  .  _  _ 

io  cream.  Postal  brines  Free  cata1oe*folder  and  *  *d!rect-from* 
factory"  offer.  Buy  zrom  the  manufacturer  and  eave  money. 

ALBAU6H-D0VER  CO.,  8171  Marshall  Blvd.,  GHICACO 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEWCATALOQ  DESCRIBING  THS 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hooPT* 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  pe»i 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features,  Th* 
liit.nialioiial  Silu  ('o.,  118  Flood  Uldg.,  Headrtlle,  Pu. 


No  Worry 
About  Harvest 

LTAVE  you  no- 
ticed  how 


discussion  of  the 
food  supply  situa¬ 
tion  seems  to  center 
around  the  number 
of  acres  it  is  possible 
to  plant  rather  than 
around  the  harvesting 
of  those  planted  acres  ? 

It  is  an  unconscious,  but  none  the  less 
wonderful,  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the 
inventors  of  the  reaper  and  binder  that 
the  American  public  takes  the  harvest-  ’ 

i-ng  of  the  greatest  grain  crop  ever 
planted  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  sole  question  now  is, 
“How  many  acres  can  we  plant?”  The  power  and  help  re¬ 
quired  by  the  planting  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  harvest 
where  Champion,  Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee  or  Osborne 
binders  and  binder  twine  are  used. 

And,  where  they  are  used,  the  harvest  will  be  complete. 
No  matter  whether  the  grain  be  tall  or  short,  heavy  or  light, 
standing  or  down,  lodged  and  tangled,  an  International 
Harvester  binder  cuts  and  binds  it  all  without  waste. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  be  fully  prepared  for  harvest.  Buy 
the  largest  binder  you  can  use.  An  8-foot  is  better  than  a  7, 
and  a  7  better  than  a  6  or  S  because  the  larger  sizes  conserve 
labor.  Buy  a  new  machine  if  there  is  any  question  about 
the  efficiency  of  the  old  one.  There  is  a  limit,  you  know,  to 
the  dependability  of  repaired  machines,  while  a  new  one  is 
absolutely  reliable. 

Through  our  90  bmnch  bouses  and  over  30,000  dealers,  we 
furnish  promptly  either  new  machines  or  repairs  for  old 
ones.  Do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  our  organization  for  any 

help  we  can  give  in  the  harvesting  of  this  year’s  grain  crop _ 

the  most  important  crop  ever  raised.  See  the  local  dealer  or 
write  us  direct. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  *.•  USA 


Champion 


Deering 


McCormick 


Milwaukee 


Osborne 


ir— - -  ^ 

Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Damaged  Corn  for  Feeding 

We  have  about  300  bushels  of  corn 
which  is  moldy,  some  very  bad,  some  bad, 
and  some  but  slightly  touched.  I  have 
had  all  kinds  of  conflicting  advice  as  to 
what  can  be  done  with  it.  We  have  a 
horse,  cows,  and  could  get  pigs  if  this 
corn  could  be  fed.  We  also  have  1,500 
pullets,  but  am  convinced  that  we  should 
not  feed  the  corn  to  the  pullets.  I  am 
told  that  the  best  use  for  this  corn  would 
he  in  feeding  cows,  by  having  it  ground 
into  meal.  (Jan  we  feed  this  corn,  and 
in  what  form,  to  either  or  all  of  the  stock 
mentioned — horses,  cows  and  pigs  ?  L.  F. 

Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

Of  course  there  is  no  safety  in  advis¬ 
ing  about  this  corn  without  knowing  just 
how  bad  it  is.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  farmers  are  throwing  much  of 
their  soft  and  moldy  corn  away.  Here, 
for  example,  is  a  letter  from  one  of  our 
readers  in  Ohio : 

Some  of  my  neighbors  have  hauled  out 
loads  of  poor  corn  to  the  dump  heap,  but 
I  believe  I  have  found  a  little  better  use 
for  it  I  am  feeding  some  pretty  poor 
corn  to  my  hogs  (it  is  about  all  we  have), 
but  the  very  worst  of  it  I  sort  out  and  dry 
in  the  sun  a  few  days  and  burn  it  now  in 
the  cook  stove  for  fuel.  When  thoroughly 
dry  it  burns  well  and  makes  good  heat, 
and  saves  just  that  much  coal.  Some 
farmers  have  hauled  out  enough  corn  to 
last  them  a  month  as  fuel.  I  believe  it 
could  even  he  burned  in  a  furnace. 

Years  ago,  in  1889,  the  corn  crop  was 
so  big  in  Kansas  and  so  low  in  price  that 
the  farmers  burned  the  best  of  it  as  fuel. 
It  is  cheai)er  to  burn  the  corn  thau  to 
haul  it  away  to  market,  sell  it  and  buy 
coal.  sam’i.  heymann. 

Huron  Go.,  O. 

Most  feeders  use  judgment  in  handling 
such  grain,  and  when  the  corn  is  very  bad 
they  prefer  not  to  use  it  for  feed.  Prob¬ 
ably  your  classification  is  reasonably  fair. 
We  should  take  the  corn  which  you  call 
“very  bad’’  and  burn  it  or  throw  it  away. 
The  corn  which  you  class  as  “bad”  can  he 
boiled  or  steamed  and  fed  to  hogs,  while 
the  remainder,  which  you  say  is  only 
'  “slightly  touched,”  can  be  ground  into 
meal  for  the  cows  or  fed  to  chickens. 
That  is  jirobably  the  safest  way  to  handle 
the  corn.  No  one  likes  to  throw  feed 
away  at  this  season,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
feed  rotten  or  moldy  corn  to  stock.  You 
will  have  to  use  your  judgment  in  a  case 
of  this  sort. 


Diluted  Milk  for  Calves 

.Tohn  A.  Keuhling,  of  the  ('ouuecticut 
Agricultural  College,  reports  two  experi¬ 
ments  in  calf  feeding.  Two  points  were 
brought  out : 

1.  The  feeding  of  silage ;  this,  if  satis¬ 
factory  with  very  young  calves,  could  be 
used  to  replace  more  expensive  grain  and 
hay. 

2.  The  diluting  of  whole  milk  with 
water  before  feeding;  this,  if  practical, 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  whole  milk 
necessary  to  be  fed  in  sections  where 
skim-milk  is  not  available ;  the  lowei’ed 
food  value  of  the  diluted  milk  was 
brought  up  by  proper  grain  mixtures. 

Ten  groups  of  calves  were  used  in  the 
experiments,  each  group  including  two 
to  four  calves.  The  groups  were  all  fed 
as  similarly  as  possible,  except  for  varia- 
tious  called  for  by  the  experimeut.  The 
calves  were  started  as  soon  after  birth  as 
I)ossible.  Whole  milk  Avas  fed  to  two 
weeks  of  age  and  theu  skim  or  diluted 
milk  was  gradually  substituted.  Four¬ 
teen  pounds  of  warm  liquid  was  the  limit 
fed.  Grain  hay  and  silage  when  given 
were  started  at  two  or  three  weeks  of 
age.  The  order  of  feeding  was  liquid, 
grain,  silage  and  hay,  weighed  amounts 
of  each  being  given.  The  costs  of  the 
food  eaten  could  thus  be  calculated,  using 
the  same  ])rices  for  all  groups.  The  calves 
were  fed  to  six  months  of  age.  The  gen¬ 
eral  care,  as  Avell  as  the  feeding,  was 
similar  for  all  groups.  All  were  kept  in 
the  same  barn  and  similar  pens. 

It  was  found  in  the  feeding  of  these 
similar  groups  that  silage  could  be  fed  to 
calves,  even  when  they  are  very  young. 
The  calves  would  begin  eating  it  w'hen 
only  a  few  weeks  of  age,  and  soon  de¬ 
veloped  quite  a  liking  for  it.  The  ex¬ 
perimental  groups  showed  that  while 
silage  could  not  entirely  replace  the 
grain  and  hay  it  could  replace  quite  a  bit 
of  it ;  with  one  group,  silage  replaced  one- 
third  of  the  grain  and  two-thirds  of  the 
ha.v.  However,  silage  should  be  fed  with 
caution  during  the  first  two  or  three 
mouths ;  after  that  time,  it  will  seldom 
give  trouble.  The  following  limits  can  he 


given  as  a  guide  to  the  amount  to  be  fed 
at  different  ages : 

1  to  2  pounds  up  to  two  months. 

2  to  3  pounds  during  the  third  month. 

3  to  5  pounds  during  the  fourth  month. 

5  to  7  pounds  during  the  fifth  month. 

7  to  9  pounds  during  the  sixth  month. 

The  diluting  of  milk  also  proved  satis¬ 
factory  after  a  proper  supplementary 
grain  mixture  was  found  to  go  with  it. 
Milk  was  diluted  as  much  as  one  part 
milk  to  three  parts  water  and  fed  with 
a  grain  mixture  consisting  of : 
parts  hominy. 

1%  parts  ground  oats. 

V2  parts  red  dog  flour. 

%  parts  blood  meal. 

These,  along  with  hay,  gave  very  satis¬ 
factory  results  when  fed  to  the  calves. 
When  silage  also  was  added  to  this  ration, 
even  better  gains  were  made  and  at  a 
less  cost.  The  food  value  lost  by  diluting 
the  milk  with  water  was  thus  made  up  in 
the  dry  grain  eaten  it  was  even  found 
that  it  was  undesirable  to  mix  any  of  the 
grain  in  the  diluted  milk.  If  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  the  red  dog  flour  men¬ 
tioned  above,  standard  or  flour  middlings 
might  be  tried.  One  other  point  should 
be  brought  but  here;  the  milk  used  in 
these  dilution  experiments  was  from  Jer¬ 
sey  cows  and  hence  had  a  high  test;  if 
low'-testing  milk  was  used,  the  above  ra¬ 
tion  would  perhaps  need  some  modifica¬ 
tion.  This  method  of  feeding  calves  was 
not  as  desirable  as  that  where  the  skim- 
milk_  was  used,  for  it  was  much  more  ex¬ 
pensive  and  did  not  give  quite  the  gains 
and  healthy  condition  attained  with  skim- 
milk  feeding ;  but  it  gives  a  suggestion 
for  men  in  market  milk  sections  whereb.v 
they  can  raise  some  of  their  calves,  using 
only  600  or  700  pounds  of  milk  per  calf. 

Feed  for  Young  Pigs 

I  have  been  anticipating  raising  pigs 
this  year,  hut  I  find  now  that  we  are  not 
^  get  any  more  wheat  middlings  or  6hip.s. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  we  can  get  that 
will  make  a  good  safe  substitute  for  feed- 
mg  young  pigs  after  being  weaned?  Our 
feed  dealer  says  they  are  to  make  barley 
middlings  and  other  substitutes.  Yoii 
recommend  tankage,  which  is  not  used 
around  here,  but  I  would  like  to  try  it  if 
It  gives  results.  Does  directions  for  feed- 
mg  come  with  it?  We  expect  to  sow  rape 
for  the  pigs.  I  have  a  heifer  which 
freshened  about  two  months  ago.  While 
out  on  pasture  last  Summer  I  heard  her 
cough  once  in  a  while,  and  she  has 
coughed  all  Winter.  Is  in  good  flesh  and 
very  hearty ;  eats  fast,  and  I  hate  to  turn 
her  off  without  giving  her  a  chance.  It 
may  be  in  her  throat.  What  could  I  give 

F.  H.E. 

With  mandates  to  purchase  rye,  barley 
or  cornmeal  with  wheat  flour,  quite  nat¬ 
urally  the  prices  of  the  first  named  are 
now  clearly  more  costly  than  wheat  bv- 
products.  Unfortunately,  wheat  is  not 
moving  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  unless  it  is  being  used  to  adulterate 
barley  or  rye!  Neither  are  the  mills  of¬ 
fering  to  the  Eastern  trade  any  wheat  by¬ 
products.  If  the  price  is  established  for 
wheat,  why  not  for  flour,  bran,  middlings 
and  the  consequent  residue  products? 
Both  ends  of  the  bag  must  be  kept  open 
if  the  supply  running  through  is  to  re¬ 
main  constant.  Production  must  be  stim¬ 
ulated  as  well  as  distribution,  and  use 
curtailed. 

P.  II.  E.  will  have  to  be  content  with 
slower  gains  and  must  make  the  most  use 
of  rape  that  is  posssible.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  grow  sweet  corn,  field  corn,  and 
no  doubt  turn  to  oat  and  barley  by-pro¬ 
ducts.  Tankage  will  supply  the  necessary 
protein,  yet  its  use  must  not  be  extensive 
or  exclusive.  Not  more  than  eight  per 
cent  is  required  for  young  growing  stock 
on  a  cornmeal  base,  or  more  than  five  per 
cent  for  market  or  fattening  animals. 
Corn  and  tankage  just  now  afford  the 
best  ration  for  swine.  Hominy  may  re¬ 
place  50  per  cent  of  the  corn,  and  sieved 
oat  or  barley  meal  may  be  included  in 
the  ration  for  pigs  of  weaning  age.  If 
P.  II.  E;  has  some  skim-milk  or  butter¬ 
milk,  less  tankage  would  be  required. 

As  for  the  cow,  my  first  step  would  be 
to  ask  the  local  veterinarian  or  the  State 
Department  of  Animal  Industry  to  sub¬ 
ject  her  to  the  tuberculin  test.  She  may 
be  suffering  from  this  disease.  Surely  it 
is  unsafe  to  use  milk  from  a  cow  evi¬ 
dencing  this  disease  in  any  form  unless 
the  product  is  boiled  or  pasteurized.  A 
healthy  animal  is  the  first  requisite  for 
clean,  wholesome  milk,  and  the  test  is  the 
best  agency  we  have  to  detect  tubercu¬ 
losis.  _  F.  c.  M. 

We  had  an  unusual  spell  of  very  hot 
weather  at  the  end  of  March,  followed  by 
thunder  showers.  The  snow  is  all  gone 
and  the  roads  are  good  for  the  tim(>  of 
year,  with  the  exception  of  the  State 
road,  where  heavy  army  trucks  have 
been  using  it.  Stock  is  not  looking  good 
as  a  general  thing.  Corn  has  been  no 
good  as  a  food,  and  other  grain  is  very 
high.  Oats  at  auction  brought  over  $1 
per  bu.  Milch  cows  have  sold  very  high. 
There  have  been  a  good  many  auctions. 
Very  little  maple  sugar  made  here.  Red 
beaus  are  a  drug  in  the  market.  Wheat, 
$2.10 ;  barley,  .$2 ;  clover  seed  very  high. 
Veal,  15i/4c  per  lb. ;  lambs,  17V^e. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  T.  B. 
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BUTTER 


The  market  is  very  lirm  ou  the  better 
grades  of  creamery,  and  prices  1  to  l^c 
higher,  ^  Packing  stock  and  city  made  re¬ 
main  without  much  change. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  46  &  47 

eiood  to  Choice  .  44}^&  45^ 

Lower  Grades . . .  38  ^  43 

Dairy,  bent .  45  @  46 

Common  to  Good .  37  &  41 

City  made .  31  ®  34 

PaoklDK  Stock .  29  &  33 

Process  .  34  &  39 


CHEESE 

Business  is  a  little  more  active,  as  con¬ 
siderable  export  trade  is  developing.  Some 
new  make  of  fairly  good  quality  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  sold  at  about  22i4c. 
Holders  of  stock  grading  good  to  choice 
are  rather  more  firm  in  their  ideas  and 
less  disposed  to  cut  prices. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  25  26 

Good  to  choice .  23  ®  24j4 

Lower  grades .  16  ®  22 

Bklms,  beat.  . .  19  @  igjjj 

Fair  to  good .  9  ®  14 


lOGGS. 

The  market  on  the  better  grades  of  both 
gathered  and  nearby  is  firm  and  .slightly 
higher,  though  the  top  figures  noted  do 
not  represent  any  large  volume  of  trade. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  41  ®  42 

Medlamtogood .  3S  ®  40 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  38  ®  39 

Common  to  good .  34  @  37 

Gathered,  best,  white .  39  ®  40 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  34  @  36 

Lower  grades .  31  @  33 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Receipts  continue  very  .small  and 
prices  on  the  recent  high  level.  Fowls 
have  brought  36e  or  upwards,  ducks,  35c; 
old  roosters,  27c ;  turkeys  and  gee.se,  20c. 
The  latter  are  mainly  of  very  poor 
quality. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  fresh  killed  continue  small 
and  many  of  the  grades  running  medium 
or  low’er.  The  quality  of  fresh-killed 
turkeys  and  chickens  is  especially  coarse 
and  undesirable. 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  35  ®  36 

Common  to  good  .  30  ®  84 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  70  ®  75 

Roasters  .  33  ®  .35 

Fowls .  28  &  35 

Roosters .  27  &  29 

Bquabs.  doi .  1  50  @  6.50 


COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEAT, 

Calves  and  hothouse  lambs  are  selling 
slowly,  and  in  most  cases  at  a  lower 
price.  This  is  partly  owing  to  slightly 
inferior  condition  and  paitly  to  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  consumers  toward  cutting 
out  high-priced  meat. 


Calves,  Choice  to  fancy .  21  ®  22 

Lower  grades  .  15  ®  19 

Hothouse  Lambs  head . 4  00  @12  CIO 

Pork  good  to  choice .  15  ®  25 


BEANS. 

8upj)lies  are  large  at  present,  and  busi¬ 
ness  very  dull.  A  little  export  trade  is 
reported.  The  market  in  general  is  tveak 
and  many  dealers  quite  ready  to  cut 
prices  on  medium-grade  stock  when  sales 
can  be  made  on  this  basis. 


Marrow,  lUO  Iba . 

Pea . 

@14  25 
@13  .50 
@13  50 

California,  small  white, . 

Bed  UIdney . 

....13  50 

@14  ‘25 

White  Kidney . 

@16  00 

Lima,  CHllfornia . 

@13  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . . 

@16  50 

Bulls  . 

@13  10 
@10  00 
@16  00 

Cows  . .  , 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 

- 15  00 

Culls . 

@12  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

. 13  50 

@15  00 

Lambs  . . . 

@22  00 
@18  50 

Hogs . 

FRUITS. 


CMff  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Spinach,  bbl . 2  00  ®  3  50 

Leeks,  lOO  bunches, .  2  00  ®  4  00 

Parsley,  bbl., .  150  @200 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  30  00  @32  00 

No.  2 . 26  00  @29  00 

No.  3  .  20  00  @23  00 

Clover  mixed . 20  00  @28  00 

Straw,  Rye . 17  00  @18  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2,  red,  .  2  26  @ 

Corn .  160  @165 

Oc.ts,  as  to  weight,  bush .  90  ®  91 

Rye,  free  from  onion .  2  75  ®  2  80 


Receipts  at  New  York  for  week  ending 


May  1 : 

Apples,  bbls .  72,429 

Barley,  bushels .  47,6.50 

Butter,  lbs .  2,843,340 

Cheese,  boxes  .  40,207 

Corn,  bushels  .  58,800 

Cotton,  bales  .  21,893 

Eggs,  doz .  5,743,260 

Hay,  tons  .  4,490 

Oats,  bushels  .  1,244,000 

Onions,  sacks  .  29,367 

Oranges,  boxes .  62,025 

Potatoes,  bbls .  96,930 

Rosin,  bbls .  5,166 

Rye,  bushels .  33,750 

Straw,  tons .  211 

Turpentine,  bbls .  1,459 

Wheat,  bushels .  23,800 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

The  market  on  creamery  is  active  and 
firm.  Prints  are  scarce.  There  is  consid¬ 
erable  complaint  of  garlic  flavor  in  some 


of  the  new  make  now  arriving.  Prints, 
good  to  choice,  48  to  50c ;  tub,  best,  47  to 
48c;  medium  to  good,  43  to  46c. 


EGGS. 

Receipts  moderate  and  market  strong. 
Best  nearby,  42  to  44e ;  gathered,  good  to 
choice,  38  to  40c ;  lower  grades,  35  to  37c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls  in  good  demand  at  35  to  37c; 
old  roosters,  22  to  23e;  coarse  chickens, 
24  to  26c ;  ducks,  26  to  2^ ;  geese,  2.5  to 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fresh-killed  stock  is  scarce,  and  the 
better  grades  of  fowls  slightly  higher. 
Fowls,  34  to  36%c;  roosters,  28  to  29c; 
chickens,  28  to  .3()e;  turkeys,  3.5  to  40c; 
squabs,  doz.,  .$6.25  to  ,$7.25. 

FRUITS. 

Apples  in  sti’ong  demand  for  all  good 
quality  of  barrelled  stock;  Albemarle,  $6 
to  $7 ;  Rome  Beauty,  $4  to  .$4.50 ;  Gano, 
1 3  to  $4.75 ;  Winesap,  $4  to  $7  ;  Baldwin, 
.$4  to  $7 ;  strawberries,  1.5  to  20c. 


The  potato  market  is  rather  dull  under 
large  supplies.  Potatoes,  100  lbs.,  .$1.25 
to  .$1.,50;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  .$1..50  to 
.$1.90;  lettuce,  bu.,  .$1  to  .$2.25;  spinach, 
bbl.,  ,$2.75  to  $3.25 ;  kale,  bbl.,  .$1.50  to 
.$2 ;  string  beaus,  bu.,  $2  to  $3.25 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  old,  ton,  ,$20  to  $.30;  new,  bbl.,  .$2 
to  $3 ;  onions,  lOO  lbs.,  50e  to  $2. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy,  .$29  to  .$.30;  Na 
2,  $27  to  $28 ;  No.  3,  $23  to  $25 ;  clover. 


mixed,  $27  to  $28;  rye  .straw,  .$20.50  to 
$22 ;  oat  and  wheat,  .$19.,50  to  $20. 


In  this  part  of  the  country  we  are  al¬ 
most  all  dairy  farmers.  Our  milk  goes 
to  the  Merrell-Soule  Powdered  Milk  plant 
at  Frewsburg,  N.  Y.,  13  miles  away,  and 
it  costs  us  25c  per  cwt.  to  get  it  hauled. 
This  month  we  are  to  get  $2.31  per  cwt. 
for  3  per  cent  milk.  Veals,  about  13c 
per  lb.,  live  weight.  Hogs  from  16  to  17c 
per  lb. ;  young  pigs,  $8  apiece.  Eggs, 
30c;  butter  in  Jamestown  market,  40  to 
50c  per  lb.  Potatoes  from  75  to  85e  pei* 
bu.  Hay  from  .$16  to  .$20  per  ton,  and 
not  very  iilenty  around  here.  We  cannot 
buy  any  kind  of  dairy  ration  for  less  than 
.$3  per  cwt.  and  upwards;  corn,  .$3.75  to 
.$4.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  an¬ 
other  late  Spring.  Farm  wages  are  high 
and  help  very  hard  to  get.  h.  a.  c. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  farmers  here  receive  for  corn  .$45 
per  ton;  wheat,  .$2.20  bu. ;  potatoes,  7.5e 
per  bu. ;  milk,  7c  qt.  The  wheat  look.s 
very  poor.  Farmers  around  this  part  will 
plant  com  and  oats;  got  80c  for  oats 
last  Winter.  They  will  also  plant  po¬ 
tatoes.  Most  of  the  farmers  are  on  rented 
farms  and  depend  ou  their  cows  for  their 
living.  The  owner  of  the  farm  gets  half 
of  the  grain  and  potatoes,  paying  for  half 
of  fertilizer  and  seed.  Size  of  farms  runs 
from  75  to  200  acres,  and  the  owner’s 
share  runs  from  $8  to  $16  a  year.  The 
farmer  feeds  most  of  his  share  of  grain. 
Eggs,  34c ;  country  butter,  46e  lb. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  .T.  .t.  h.  t. 


Write  for  this  book.  Sent 
FREE.  A  postal  will  do 


Facts  you  should  know  about 
the  market  for  live  stock  and  meat 

In  Swift  Company's 
1918  Year  Book.  Sent  FREE 
on  request.  Write  for  copy 

''T^HIS  book  presents,  clearly  and  frankly,  a  study 
of  live  stock  buying  and  meat  selling — a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  market  conditions  that  determine  the  prices 
you  get  for  your  live  stock. 


Apples,  Albemarle,  bbl .  6  00  @  8  00 

Ben  Davis .  3  00  ®  6  00 

Baldwin .  3  80  @  7  25 

Spy  ..  .  4  00  @  8  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  12  @  25 


VEGETABLES 


Potato  receipts  are  very  large,  but  the 
demand  for  several  days  past  has  been 
somewhat  better,  so  that  a  fair  clearance 
is  being  made.  Old  potatoes  at  the  prin¬ 
cipal  receiving  docks  and  yards  have 
wholesaled  at  about  $1.50  to  $1.75  per 
100  lbs.  New  from  the  South  are  selling 
mainly  at  low  range  except  for  a  few 
fancy  grades.  Ordinary  new  stock  is 
going  at  $2  to  $2.50  per  100  lbs.  Aspara- 
gu.s  from  nearby  is  arriving  in  large 
quantities  and  selling  mainly  at  a  lower 
range  of  prices  from  .$.3  per  dozen  down. 
Cucumbers  from  the  South  are  in  larger 
supply.  Cabbage  market  steady.  Onions 
lower,  especially  on  old.  which  are  con¬ 
siderably  sprouted.  Spinach  scarce  and 
very  high.  Tomatoes  mainly  poor. 


Potatoes— New.  No.  1,  bbl . 

New,  No.  2,  bbl . 

Old.  100  lbs . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu . 

Beets,  new.  bbl . 

Carrots,  bbl . ] 

CabbaKe.  new',  bbl . 

Ton,  old . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Onions,  old,  100  lbs . 

New,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Strlnif  Beans  bu . 

Turnips,  bbl, . . 

Squash. new,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

KK8  Plants,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  Southern.  24-qt.  crate 

Asparagus,  fancy,  doz . 

Common  to  good . . 

Musiirooms  lb  . 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz.. . 

Southern,  bu, . 

Salsify,  100  bunches . 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 


....  4  00  @  4  .50 
....  3  00  @  3  50 
....  1  40  @1  75 
....  1  00  @2  50 
....  1  50  @  3  00 
....  I  50  @  2  25 
.....  2  00  @  3  00 
,....20  00  @30  00 
....  1  50  @  3  .50 
....  50  @  2  25 

....  1  25  @  3  00 
...  1  50  €)  3  00 
....  1  00  @3  00 
....  7.5  ®  2  50 

....  1  00  ®  2  80 
....  2  00  @  3  50 
....  2  00  @  3  50 
....  2  25  ®  3  50 

-  3  00  @  3  .50 

....  1  25  @2  50 
....  25  @  45 

....  3  00  @  6  00 
...  75  @  1  .50 

....  2  00  ®  3  75 
....  2  00  @  4  00 
...  1  50  @  3  00 
....  1  50  @250 


It  describes  the  producing  and  marketing  steps  from 
your  farm  to  the  table  of  the  consumer.  It  explains 
also  how  the  part  played  by  Swift  65  Company 
enables  you  to  obtain  for  your  live  stock  the  highest 
market  figures. 

The  full  value  to  you,  of  this  part  played  by  Swift 
85  Company  ^how  it  affords  you  a  ready  cash  market 
for  your  live  stock,  and  how  it  passes  along  the  meat 
products  to  the  consumer  on  the  lowest  operating 
expense  and  profit  and  with  highest  efficiency — is 
shown  in  this  book. 


Write  for  your  copy  of  Swift  85  Company’s  1918 
Year  Book  now- — a  postal  will  do.  Every  page 
presents  facts  that  you  as  a  stockman  and  farmer 
should  know. 


Address  Swift  &  Company 
4151  Packers  Avenue 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 
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from 


Big  Profits 

little  chicks  when  you 


feed:— 


Raised  on  HO 
Steam -Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

THE  H-O  CO.,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Members  U.  Food  Administration,  License  Fo.  O  i2,99e 

John  J.CampbelL  EMtern  Stle  Aient.,  Hartford,  Conn 

Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Ess  Cetses 

Leg  Banil* - Onto  Sprouter* 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 
K.  BRUNNER.  45  Hurism  Sired,  New  York 


VON  CUUN  Incubator 

SI  0.  NO  ADVANCE  IN  PRICE  , 

Absolutely  Fireproof.  Write  for  Catnloff. 

GEO.  WATSON  BEACH 
Dept.  iO,  126  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Well  hatched,  ■well  bred,  from  best  heayy- 
eir(?  strains  or  Reds.  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 
Leghorns,  etc.  FREE  BOOK  tells  how 
to  make  more  money  from  Poultry. 

W.F.HILLPOT.BbX  1«  Frenchtown.N,  J. 


Barron  W.  Wyandottes 

We  have  a  pen  of  22  pallets  and  3  cockerel*  raised 
from  a  pen  of  Tom  Barron's  highest  pedigreed  Wy- 
andottes,  imported  from  him  January,  1917.  Price, 
9100.  Ooelterels.  same  stock,  86  each. 

THE  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

females  imported  direct;  male*  dams,  272  to  283-egg 
records;  hen*  with  255  to  273-ege  records.  Males, 
female*,  and  eggs  for  sale.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combs  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Fall 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders.  Mated  to  rich  Ma¬ 
hogany  colored  males.  Esgs,  for  16;  $5.60 
for  50;  SIO  for  lOO.  Write  for  circular. 

IJ.  gUACKENliUSH,  Box  500,  Darien,  Conn. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  Zteqhnl 

layers,  have  produced  a 
h 


heavy  fall  and  winter 
strain  of  utility  birds,  we  honestly  believe  second 
to  none.  Egps:  $2  for  15;  $5.50  for  50;  $10  for  100. 
Iteynolds  Poultry  Farm,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  n  ^w’ y  o  r*k  sif  o  w  s 

two  consecutive  years.  High-grade  utility  breeding 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular, 
MAl^LKCROFT  FAKMS,  Box  R.  Pawling, N.Y. 


R.  C.  Reds 


Itred  to  Lay.  Blue  Ribbon 
winners  at  Leading  Shows. 
Eggs,  81.50  for  16;  88.50  for  lOO, 
CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM,  W.  G.  Horner.  GEmSBURG,  PA. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  ]f*rtwo* 

year-old  breeding  hens.  $2.50  and  $3  each.  Eggs  and 
chicks.  A.  E.  ADAMS,  Stony  Creek,  New  York 

R.  C.  Reds-Pearl  Guineas 

Eggs  for  hatching.  15c  each.  Guineas.  $3  each. 
Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Buff  Orpingfons^-te®'. 

ature.  HICKORY  FARM.  4  Madison  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass 

!EX^tcl3.ixxs;  -tLi€»€»S 

S.  C.  R.  I.  K  E  DS  f  $8.00  per  100 

MUSCOVY  DUCKS  <  I,  ^  ... 

PEARL  GUINEAS  I  $1.50  per  setting 
CONSOLIDATED  FARMS,  SOMERVILLE.  N.  J. 

Rhode  Island  WhiteSc%  b 

Eggs  from  pen  of  f:imoiis  layei'.s.  M  id-winter  records 
23  to  28  eggs  in  30  days.  $2  per  15.  0.  G.L. Lewis,  Paoli, Pa. 

TIFFANY»S 

Superior 
CHICKS 


SILVER  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN- 
DQITES.  REDS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  BAR¬ 
RON'S  LEGHORNS,  PEKIN  AND  ROUEN 
DUCKLINGS.  A 1  d  h  a  m  Poultry 
Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


KOSK  Prnuinl  otrfinrno  reliable  winter  layers. 

COMB  UlUnH  LCgllUl  IIS  Guaranteed  eggs  from  our  prize 
winning  strain,  $2  per  15.  IIKL'SII  ft  SON,  Hilton,  Veriiion* 

Pul  Hire  S.  C.  White  and  Drown  Leghorns 
WlllWlVO  Barred  P.  Dock  and  Droller  Chicks 
Sets,  each  and  up,  -  Catalogue  Free. 
Cyclone  Hatchery,  Dept.  B,  Mlllerstown,  Pa. 


SUPPLIES 


w^HUE  LEGHORNS ^■y>8urri.it8  equip- 

Kk'K", CiiiritB, Brooding  sto.kt^Y'^  ME  NT.  Everything  for 
BEST  LAYERS.  CATALOG  FREE.  Tli/  V  I'onltry.  BIG  CATALOG  FREE. 
(lEOKOE  B.  FEKItlS,  SS5  Union  Avo.,  UlUNU  BAPIDS,  HIOII. 

1 0,000  Eggs  for  Hatching 

at  reduced  price*.  Business  Bred  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  exclusively;  bred  for  heavy  laying  on  62  acres 
of  range.  We  ship  by  parcel  post— prepaid.  Safe 
delivery  and  fertility  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

SLATY  RIDGE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  50,  PALMYRA.  PA. 

ftaaiB  JEW  Aft  barred  ROCKS.  On  Free  Range.  Safe 
nillRIlS  Delivery  Gunranteod.  Booklet  Free. 
Vlliwnw  belIABLE  HATCHERT.Box  12.  R.  t.  NcAIUIervillo,  P*. 

_  ►-“Perfection"  Barred  Rocks 

Those  lilrtfs  are  mated  to  produce  best  results.  Exhibition 
qiiality,  $4  for  16  eggs.  3  settings,  S 10.  Utility,  S2  for  16 
eggs:  $10  for  100.  One  mature  bird  from  either  setting 
worth  more  than  cost  of  entire  setting.  Price  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  •  l>r.  IIAYMAN,  Uoyleetown.  Pa. 

,  of  Wilburtha 
'  a  i  n 

Both  show  and  utility  stock,  price  ranging  from  $2 
to  $3  per  15.  Also  Buff  and  White  Cochin  Bantams 
of  prize-winning  stock.  Eggs,  15— $1.50;  30— $2.50 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  YARDS.  Sergeanfsville.N.  J. 


White  Rock  Eggs^sT?! 


Baby 

Chicks 


So  Co  IV.  Leghorns 

Ko  &  So  Co  Ro  Bo  BBedls 
Bo  Rocks  * 

pUREBRED. 

Strong,  Livable. 

From  heavy  -  laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sod  us,  N.  Y 


MATHTUCK 
WUte  Lesbom  Farm 

BABY  CHICKS  FROM  HEAVY-LAYING  STOCK. 

$14  per  100;  $125  per  1,000. 

One  customer  wrot*  ‘Vour  pullets  averaged  161 
eggs.  I  did  no  culling.  They  paid  me  a  profit  of  $4.61 
each,  which  I  think  pretty  good  for  an  amateur.” 

S-weeks-oId  pullets  at  $85  per  100. 

Circular.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N.Y. 

45%  in  November 

Onr  S.C.  REDS  led  first  4  weeks  of  N.  A.Contest(Dola- 
ware  ofticial)  with  45%  production  against  13% 
average  for  the  100  pens,  e  breed  hens  foregg-type 
as  dairymen  breed  cows  for  milk.  Our  8.  C.  White 
w  ri  UT  /V  n  AT  O  ®re  unmatched.  Pen  “A” 

1 .  r,  Iv  H  II  K  |\  S  headed  by  son  of  314-egg 
AJAJ  U  V  A1.11  l.y  Jien,  “p.f  ^y  grandsons. 

Hatching  eggs  LEGHORNS  or  REDS— Pen  A,  bens  250 
to  280  egg-type,  $6  for  15,  $25  for  100.  Pen  B,  hens  200  to 

250  egg-type,  $3  for  15;  $16  for  100.  Pen  C,  hens  160  to 

20U  cKB-trpe,  $10  for  100.  The  best  Is  the  cnEAFEsr.  Catalog. 
HOPEWELL  FARMS,  •  Box  IBl-R,  Hopewell.  N.  J. 

c  o^B  White  Leghorns  mrr()n*s*tSain 

3.000  Breeders  in  free  farm  range,  inoculated  and 
free  from  lice,  ■with  Egg  records  up  to  274  Eggs  in  one 
year.  Eggs  for  hatching  S8  per  100  Balance  of  sea¬ 
son.  Baby  Chicks,  last  half  of  May  and  June,  912 
per  100  in  any  quantity  by  Parcel  Post,  Pre|)aid. 

Safe  arrival  Guaranteed.  Prompt  Shipments.  Capa.- 
city  10,000  per  week.  The  kind  that  live  and  grow 
into  Winter  I^ayers.  My  Book,‘*rroHte  In  Poultry  Krrp- 
Ing  Solred,”  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circular  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

3,000  for  delivery  weekly  in  May  at  $4  per  25;  $7.50 
per  ,50;  $14  per  101).  And  3,000  weekly  in  .June  at  $3. .50 
per  2.5;  $6.50  per  50;  $12  per  100.  Th#  Famous  Hamp¬ 
ton  Black  Leghorn  Chick  will  please  and  satisfy  you 
and  grow  into  the  best  layer  you  ever  had.  Order 
now  with  cash,  or  25%,  and  get  yourchicks  when  you 
want  them  by  Parcel  Post,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
My  circular  tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn  is  the 
greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth. 
Write  today.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.J. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

250,000  for  1918.  $10  per  100  and  up.  Pure  bred. 
Hatched  right.  Strong  guarantee.  10  leading  varie¬ 
ties.  Hatching  eggs.  Big  brooder  offer.  Westei  u 
Bi'anch,  Augusta.  Kan.  Free  catalog.  Stampsappi  eclated. 

HUBER’S  REUABLE  HATCHERY,  334  W.  Fremont  Street  Fosloti*,  0. 

Baby  Clucks-  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

bred  for  egg  production.  Trap-nest  records  up  to 
272.  Capacity  6,000  chick*  weekly. 

DENSMORE  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3,  Roanoke.  Va 

BUSINESS  BRED 

English  White  Leghorns  and  Anconas 

Husky  chicks  fromtrap-nestod  layers.  Gu.-iranteed 
to  i)lease.  Booking  order*  now.  Also  hatching 
eggs  and  •tock.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  Sta.  C,  Box  D,  Columbus,  Ohio 

S.C.  Buff  Leghorns 

Winners  at  1917  N.ational  All-Leghorn  Show.  Stock 
or  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  Circulars  free. 
Eggs  fi  om  utility  pen,  $1,50  per  16;  $9  per  lOO. 
Walter  V.  Olney,  R.  D.No.  7.  Naples,  N.  Y, 

BARRON  LEDHORHS 

and  hatching  eggs  from  world’s  champion  layers. 
Circular  free.  PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton,  N.Y. 

D  AY-OLD-CHIX 

A  Superior  Strain.  80  year*  bred  for  eggs.  Customers  re¬ 
port  60%  avei-age  winter  egg  yield.  180  average  for  year. 
Price  list  oil  request.  MILLBROOK  FARM.  Alfred  St»tlon,  «.  Y. 

W Grid’s  Champion  Layers  oTr’ fc  t 

FROM  ENGLAND.  BARRON  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Pen  1.  Egg  record*  from  252  to  284.  Eggs,  Day-Old 
chicks,  six  and  eight  weeks  old  pullets.  Interesting 
catalogue  free.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRT  FARM,  R.  1,  Vsrtailltt,  Ohia 

Hatching  Eggs  S?  STo'STJ'a 

White  Leghorns.  They  are  mated  both  for  Prolific 
laying  and  Vigor.  We  can  supply  in  any  quantity 
at  reftsouable  prices.  WEWAPPO  FARM,  Midvale,  N.  J, 

Q  P  W  1  oohnrn  BABY  CHICKS.  lOo  each.  Safe  dollve^. 
0, U,  n •LcgnUin  c  M.  Brobaker, PoetTkkvokton, Fa. 

CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Ijeghorns,  lie.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  (Jirciilar  free. 
W.  A.  LAUVFB,  McAlislerville,  Pa 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS-EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes 

Gibson  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable,  from  trapiiested  farm  range,  heav.v  laying 
Hocks,  headed  by  males  from  the  Hooks  |)roducing  the  highest  scoring  pons  at  tho  , 


International  laying  contest.  Hatching  Eggs  from  the  same  matings  giiaran- 
toed  eighty  per  cent  fertile.  Gibson  breeders  are  large,  vigorous  and  wil,  make 
your  hock  more  productive  and  prolltable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
folder  free,  write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON.  Galen  Farms.  Box  lOO.  CLYDE.  N.  Y, 


V 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  Vineland,  N.  J.,  egg-laying  contest 
is  DOW  in  its  second  year.  The  same  hens 
which  were  reported  last  year  are  being 
tested  for  their  two-year-old  form.  Below 
is  given  the  record  of  the  full  pullet  year, 
the  record  for  the  current  week  ending 
April  24,  and  the  full  record  for  this 
year.  Do  not  confuse  these  records  with 
the  Connecticut  figures,  for  that  is  a  pul¬ 
let  contest. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


1st  yr.  Week 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

19.56 

46 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1.548 

47 

Otto  C.  Luhrs,  N.  .1 . 

1474 

43 

C.  N.  Myer*,  Pa . 

1689 

43 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.J . 

1443 

35 

Overlook  Farm,  N.J . . . 

1199 

38 

George  0.  Ward,  Me . 

1459 

S3 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  1 . . 

1867 

31 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH 

ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

1635 

47 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm..Mass. 

1985 

33 

Edward  E.  Murray.  N.  Y . 

1.57.3 

38 

Victors.  Reichenbach,  Pa . 

1038 

45 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1662 

33 

Wilburtha  Poultry  FarmN.  J.. 

1214 

86 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

1447  62 

1302  33 

18:4  35 


Deptford  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J. 

T.  J.  En.slin,  N.  J... . 

J .  Jones,  N.J-,*--'--*---*-- 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y .  1445 

A.  11.  Faulkner,  N,  J .  1412 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1322 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  K.  d.  1,598 

Lusscroft  Farm,  N.  J .  1761 

E.C.  Moore.  N.J .  1485 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son.  K.  1 .  1410 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  1400 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J .  1721 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm.  R.  I .  .  1513 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.J .  148.1 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm.  N.J.  1253 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  and  Howland,  Vt .  1591 

W.  P.  Laiiig,  N.  J .  897 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  N.  J .  1279 


41 

39 
49 
43 

40 

39 
33 
31 

40 


44 

28 

31 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.J...  1522  26 

H.  W.  Colliiigwood.  N.  J .  1425  81 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa .  1410  42 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  ,1 .  1479  42 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1522  42 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J .  1635  47 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.J .  1900  40 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  I’a....  1082  42 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn .  1937  58 

E.  A.  Ballard.  l"a .  1843  48 

Will  Barron,  England .  2053  49 

Bello  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  J..  1425  45 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y .  1698  50 

Cloverlawn  Farm,  N.J., .  1734  46 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.J .  1674  52 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J .  1730  48 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J .  1649  52 

Olias.  Daval,  Jr..  N.  J .  1728  58 

L.  8.  &  N.  Is.  Depne,  N.J .  1714  49 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.  J .  1595  47 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.  J .  1772  54 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  J .  1772  51 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn .  1742  80 

B.  Frank  Grutizig,  N.  J .  1277  44 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J .  1622  53 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J .  1527  54 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio....  1616  44 

Hilltop  l^oultry  Yards, Conn....  1774  34 

Hiilview  Farm.  Mo .  1436  45 

Hollistoii  Hill  Poul.  Fm..  Mass.  2114  48 

Pinebeach  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J..  1412  54 

James  K.  Harrington.  N.  J .  1719  48 

John  R.  Lauder,  N.  J,... .  1851  55 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn...  1867  44 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J .  1755  52 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  1612  55 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn .  1673  50 

H.  H.  Myers.  N.J .  1843  50 

Samuel  Niece  &  Sou,  N.  J .  18.51  .53 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pft .  1635  51 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1117  48 

Oakland  L’ann.  N.  J .  16,55  49 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,'  Pa .  1026  52 

P.G.  Platt,  Pa . 2173  60 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y .  1815  51 

Joseph  H.  Kmston,  N.J .  1614  47 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  1620  49 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.J .  1666  53 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa —  1884  52 

Herman  F.  Sonder,  N.J .  1802  59 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J .  1716  52 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  1353  47 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. . . .  1312  41 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  1702  .54 

Training  School,  N.J .  1535  44 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt.  N.  J .  2212  85 

SUurts  and  Voegtleu,  N.  J .  2115  42 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J .  1883  34 

White  House  Poultry  Fm.,  N.J.  1489  48 

W.  K.  Wixson.  Pa .  1959  55 

WillaunftParm,  N.  J .  1915  .54 

Woodland  Farms,  N.J .  1896  55 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

H.  G.  Kiehardsoii,  N.  J .  II-IS  47 

Roiny  Singer,  N.J .  1137  37 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.J .  1407  46 

S,  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

1746  51 

1758  48 

.  • ,  It  54  53 


A,  E.  Hampton,  K.  J..  .. 

Fred  O.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 


Totals . 


Total 

606 

584 

848 

737 

704 

630 

616 

480 


479 

517 

467 

.37„ 

57O 

459 


523 

629 

611 


534 

516 

637 

680 

577 

515 

425 

645 

756 


647 

627 

4-50 


409 

427 

.546 


468 

626 

638 

4.56 

5.52 

662 

680 

490 


504 

699 

619 

441 
642 
.586 
661 
573 
880 
575 
470 
4.53 
588 
.558 
518 
405 
535 
484 
427 
492 
615 
586 
4.51) 

677 
741 
513 

620 
539 
473 
4<I5 

532 
529 
673 
416 
483 
614 
537 
520 

4.57 
54.3 

5.57 
6.37 
486 
440 
651 
.597 

442 
491 
431 
579 
604 

678 

533 
633 


494 

493 

651 


593 

539 

515 


101875  4573  54708 


Buff  Leghorns,  Rocks.  Broilers  9c  and 
uniUIV«  up_  Stife  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir.free. 
Jacob  Neixnond,  Box  2,  McAlistervUle,  Pa. 

S.C.  RED  PYLE  LEGHORN  EGOS 

GEO.  E.  HOYVELL,  Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N.  Y. 


Raising  Young  Geese 

Could  you  give  iuformatiou  regarding 
the  ruisiug  of  goslings?  Last  year  was 
inv  first  attempt.  I  had  young  geese 
wiiich  hatched  first  two  and  then  seven. 
The  fii-st  two  I  tried  raising  with  a 
chicken  mother  but  when  about  five  days 
old  they  fell  forward  on  their  heads  and 
died  in  very  short  order.  Someone  told 
me  to  try*  th.e  others  with  the  goose 
mothers  biit  they  died  at  about  the  same 
age  with  the  same  ailment.  I  have  three 
ehicken  hens  set  witli  eggs;  how  shall 
they  be  fed?  The  geese  are  laying  again 
and  if  I  let  them  hatch  the  second  laying 
shall  I  let  them  run  at  once  without  feed¬ 
ing?  I  set  the  first  eight  eggs  laid  March 
15.  The  weather  was  good  and  the  hens 
sat  well,  but  on  testing  the  eggs  not  one 
was  found  fertile.  Two  weeks  following 
I  set  IS  more  under  three  more  hens 
and  I  find  all  these  eggs  fertile  e-xcept 


Dr..Hess 


rMls-Ilteon-N 
Poidfiyi7^Stftck| 

Use  it  on  your  lousy  hens  and 
chicks — your  lousy  colts, 
horses  and  cattle.  You’ll  get 
better  chicks — bigger,  better 
fowls — more  eggs — better 
contented  stock. 

Chicks  are  apt  to  be  lousy  now. 
Give  them  a  chance.  Sprinkle 
Louse  Killer  into  the  feathers,  about 
the  coops,  on  roosts,  in  nests  of  lay¬ 
ing  and  setting  hens.  Always  keep 
Louse  Killer  in  the  dust  bath.  For 
lousy  horses  and  cattle,  colts  and 
calves,  stroke  the  hair  the  wrong 
way  and  sift  in  Louse  Killer, 

We  authorize  dealers  to  return  your 
money  if  it  does  not  do  as  claimed, 
t  H>.  asc,  lbs.  50c  (except  in  Canada) 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Asbland.  Ohio 


Buff  Orpingtons I® 


HATCHING  EGGSj;'SSl“"i 

Trapiiested  Stock.  Vibert’sS.C.Reds— Barron’s  SiC. 
Lechoriis  and  White  Wyandottes.  Place,  your  orders 
now.  Overbrook  Poultry  Farm;  Martborough-on-Hiiilson,  N.Y 

White  leghorn  Pullets  *!:« 

FOREST  FARM.  -  Rockaway,  N.  J, 

Gilbert  Farm  School  e  e®: 

day-old  chicks,  custom  hatching.  Georsetown,  Conn. 

Baby  Chix — Hatching  Eggs— Breeders 

White  Wyandottes.  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  Light  aud  Dark  BrahmM» 
8.  C.  w.  and  Brown  Lejchorns.  Utility  end  ehbw  quality. 
Catalog  free.  Kivkkoale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  165,  fiivordtle,  N.J. 

Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  “iaVr  iV® 

Shropshire  Sheep.  II.  .1.  DYKE,  Gettysbitro,  Pa. 

Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs  Homing 

50  Cents  Each  Egg  Record  Flock  GcneseC,  Pa. 


Guinea  and  Turkey 


Write  today  for  youra.  EDVriN  a. 


l,ariro  catalo;;  free. 
SOL'UER,  Telford,  Ta. 


ChoiceLot  of  White  HollandTurkeys^^ie 

Eggs,  35o.  each.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewarlstown,  Pa. 


SSfs'i'I’A  today  for  special  prices  on  Poultry 
Vw  I  I a„,i  Eck's  of  all  Breeds.  ' 


EDWIN  A,  SOUDEK, 


Catalog  free 

TELFOKD,  PA. 


SS.  G. 


.  X.  XXoeXst 


Vibert  231  to  261-cgK  strain.  6  hen*  and  cockerel  for  $15. 
Kirgs.  per  15;  $8  jier  100.  Chicks,  $20  per  100  after 

May  lOtli.  ANN  A  M.  J4INEI8,  Crnry  vllle.  New  York 


ALLAN’S  Hardtobeat  Reds 

EoG  Contest  Winneks,  NEWPORT,  U.  I. 
Eggs,  SI, 50  to  S5.  •  Catalog  fret. 

CrrtYo  Crerro  M.  Broiize,  B.  Red.  Nari-ngaiisett  and  W, 
rggS  •-66”  Hollaiul  turkeys  14  per  12.  B.  P.  Rocks 
and  S.  C.  H.  1.  Red  chickens,  $1.25  ;iei- 15.  All  egprs  prepaid. 
Ordoi's  filled  promptly.  EaiUrn  Ohio  Poultry  Form,  Boolltville.  0. 

Breeding  Cockerels  ^“l.Cna’^alid 

Wyandottes — Vibert  Reds — Bred  from  Pedicreed 
and  trap-nested  stock.  Price,  S5  to  810  each. 
OVERBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Marlboro-on  Hudson.  New  York 

AlVir'OM  EGGS  AND  PRICES. 

^12  per  lyg.  $3.50  per  15. 
FKANK  del  CANTO,  Stone  Houae,  N.  Y. 

AL*  I  FROM  SELECTED  HEATW-LAYINO  HENS 
l.|||A|f  O  “Ketal”  White  llTandotteg,  May  dolivery  20o  eaob 
WlllWna  ii.rrod  Kook  «  «  ISo  eaoh 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Jcl..N.V. 

MOTTLED  ANCONAS.  Blue  Bell  strain.  Et^gs  for  hatch- 
ni  jiig,$1.10— 16;  $5.50—100.  GEO.  K.  BOWDISH, Esperanto,  N.X. 

Pea^lGUINEAEGGS^^ 


L.  O.  QUIGLEY, 


83.00 

GOSHEN,  NEW  YORK 


S  R  R  I  RpHn^i-'es.  $8-100:  $I.50-15.  Healthy, 
d.  u.  II.  I.  iicua  vigorous,  utility  hens— no  pullets. 
E.  R.  JOHNSON.  •  Center  Bridge,  Pa. 

25  Best  Breeds  Poultry 

Stock  and  Eggs.  Low  price.  Big 
new  illustrated  circular  Free.  See  it. 

John  £.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 
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ouo.  Whal  was  tho  cause  of  the  differ- 
ence  in  fertility?  Are  three  geese  too 
many  to  mate  to  a  gander?  E.  B.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

Goslings  just  hatched  should  have  for 
a  first  feed  rolled  oats,  bran  and  fine  grit, 
slightly  moistened.  Sand  will  do  if  yoii 
have  no  chicken  grit.  Grit  should  always 
he  added  to  the  mash  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  get  it  for  themselves.  The 
oats  should  be  replaced  by  cornmeal  after 
a  V  eek  or  two.  They  should  have  access 
to  new  grass  from  the  beginning  and 
should  always  have  plenty  of  clean  drink¬ 
ing  water.  At  first  they  should  have  a 
limited  yard  for  exercise.  As  they  grow 
older  the  yard  should  be  enlarged.  When 
the  wing  feathers  begin  to  grow  they 
should  have  a  chance  to  exercise  all  they 
can,  or  the  wings  will  grow  faster  than 
their  strength  and  droop.  w.  tt.  tt. 

Factors  in  Incubation” 

A  very  interesting  and  important  bul¬ 
letin  on  “Factors  in  Incubation”  has 
been  issued  by  the  Connecticut  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Storrs,  Conn.  This  is 
Bulletin  95,  and  is  prepared  by  G.  H. 
Bamson,  Jr.,  and  William  F.  Kirkpatiuck. 
This  bulletin  is  very  thorough,  and  gives 
a  very  close  study  of  the  incubation  prob¬ 
lem,  bringing  out  a  number  of  things 
which  have  not  been  thoroughly  studied 
before.  There  is  a  discussion  of  the 
formation  of  the  egg,  its  chemical  com¬ 
position,  the  problem  of  producing  fer¬ 
tile  eggs,  and  the  care  of  the  egg  in  the 
incubator  and  before  it  is  put  there. 

Speaking  of  the  factors  influencing 
vitality,  it  seems  very  evident  that  hens 
closely  confined  do  not  produce  as  strong 
and  vital  chicks  as  those  which  have  a 
free  range.  It  is  generally  believed,  too, 
that  when  hens  are  kept  in  an  open  type 
of  house  they  give  more  vital  eggs  than 
those  in  houses  of  the  closed  type.  It  is 
also  true,  as  everyone  knows,  that  older 
and  well  developed  birds  give  more  desir¬ 
able  eggs  than  young,  immature  pullets. 

Then,  of  course,  _  feeding  has  much  to 
do  with  this  proposition.  There  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  an  over-stimulation  for 
an  egg  yield  during  the  Winter  months  is 
responsible  for  many  poor  hatches.  Green 
food  in  some  form  is  necessary  to  give 
good  results.  Farm  flocks  are  usually 
strong  and  rugged  and  rarely  need  to  be 
fed  stimulants  for  forcing  feeds.  This 
bulletin  states  what  has  often  been 
brought  out  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  that  the 
eggs  from  purebred  exhibition  bird.s  some¬ 
times  give  very  poor  hatches.  It  is  true 
that  some  breeders,  who  wish  to  bring 
out  a  particular  quality  in  their  birds, 
neglect  the  all-important  quality  of  vi¬ 
tality.  The  young  woman  who  was  asked 
to  decide  between  two  young  men,  one 
of  whom  was  a  farmer,  and  the  other  a 
city  clerk,  bad  a  hard  problem.  The  city 
man,  among  other  things,  sported  a  pair 
of  patent  leather  shoes,  and  rather  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  ability  to  wear  such  things 
gave  him  an  advantage.  The  young 
woman  finally  decided  that  she  would 
rather  have  the  man  of  her  choice,  pol¬ 
ished  at  the  head  rather  than  at  the  feet, 
and  the  practical  poultryman  in  picking 
out  breeding  stock  would  rather  have 
the  vital  organs  of  his  hens  strong  and 
vigorous  rather  than  to  have  superior  tail 
feathers  and  head.  The  entire  bulletin  is 
very  interesting,  and  well  worth  the  study 
of  poultrymen. 


Hens  Going  Light 

My  hens  are  going  light,  stop  eating, 
and  their  combs  turn  black  and  some  of 
them  gets  dirty  behind.  I  have  lost 
about  a  dozen  this  last  week.  What 
remedy  can  be  used?  p.  s. 

Virginia. 

“Going  light”  and  dying  with  the  symp¬ 
toms  that  you  mention  is  due  to  several 
di.sorders,  one  of  the  most  common  of 
which  is  tuberculosis.  These  diseases  do 
not  manifest  themselves  to  ordinary  ob¬ 
servation  until  well  advanced,  and  tliere 
is  then  no  cure,  if,  indeed,  there  is  one 
at  any  stage.  All  fowls  showing  marked 
symptoms  of  disease  and  those  dying  as 
yours  are  doing  should  be  removed  to 
where  they  may  not  infect  others.  The 
carcasses  should  be  burned  or  deeply 
buried.  Cleanliness  and  disinfection  of 
the  poultry  quarters  at  intervals  will  do 
something  to  stop  the  ravages  of  such  in¬ 
fections,  and  all  measures  tending  to  in¬ 
crease  the  health  of  the  flock  are  helpful. 
Individual  treatment,  however,  is  of  no 
avail.  M.  B.  I). 


Countrywide  Produce  Markets 

POTATO  MARKET  UNSETTLED. 

The  tone  of  the  potato  market  has 
been  more  or  less  uncertain  the  last  two 
weeks.  The  efforts  to  increase  the  use  of 
potatoes  in  place  of  flour,  etc.,  have  no 
doubt  increased  the  demand.  Farmers 
everywhere  have  been  busy  with  Spring 
work  and  preferred  to  plant  new  crops 
rather  than  to  haul  cheap  potatoes  over 
muddy  roads.  It  is  not  pleasant  work 
for  Maine  producers  to  market  potatoes 
at  .$1..30  per  100  lbs.  that  might  have  been 
sold  at  least  .$1  higher  la.st  Fall  without 


shrinkage  or  cost  of  storing.  At  present 
there  are  plenty  of  cars  in  most  sections, 
and  the_ shipping  movement  is  fully  as  ac¬ 
tive  as  it  has  been  at  any  time,  approach¬ 
ing  3,000  cars  per  week.  The  effect  of 
the  situation  upon  the  acreage  in  the 
North  will  be  watclied  with  interest. 
Southern  growers  planted  liberally  .as  far 
north  as  Virginia  and  Maryland,  where 
the  combined  effect  of  the  labor  and  mar¬ 
ket  .situations  discouraged  growers  and 
acreage  is  reported  reduced  by  fully  one- 
third.  A  report  from  the  Northwest  as¬ 
serts  acreage  there  will  be  reduced  one- 
half. 

New  potatoes  ai’e  coming  forward  close 
to  100  cars  per  day,  mostly  from  Florida 
and  Texas,  with  some  from  Bermuda. 
Florida  growers  are  getting  slightly  over 
$4  per  barrel  at  their  shipping  sta¬ 
tions.  Old  potatoes  at  .shipping  points 
show  .some  iraiirovement,  the  price  to 
growers  at  shipping  stations  ranging  from 
7.5  cents  in  the  Northwest  to  $1.2.5  in 
Western  New  York  and  .$1.37  per  100 
Ib.s.  bulk  in  Northern  Maine.  The  city 
wholesale  markets  range  mostly  from 
$1.50  to  .$1.<S0  per  100  lbs.  At  some 
points  there  is  complaint  of  dry  rot  and 
-sprouting,  and  reports  of  heavy  shrinkage 
are  common.  Recent  advances  in  potato 
values  have  been  less  noticeable  in  the 
Northwest  because  of  remoteness  from 
market  centers,  and  very  noticeable  in 
Eastern  markets  where  the  crop  was  rela¬ 
tively  light  and  large  markets  nearby. 

ONION  SITUATION  SLOWLY  CLEARING. 

The  onion  markets  have  acted  better 
than  expected,  considering  the  arrival  of 
large  stocks — old  and  new  crops  at  the 
same  time.  Fortunately  the  Texas  crop 
has  been  carefully  managed,  by  delaying 
and  limiting  shipments  in  various  ways, 
thus  giving  markets  a  chance  to  clear  up 
somewhat  without  wholly  wrecking  values. 
Some  markets  were  so  nearly  cleaned-  up 
that  prices  jumped  to  .$2  or  moi*e  per  KM) 
lbs.,  but  quickly  sagged  back  with  the 
arrival  of  a  few  cars  from  Texas.  The 
general  range  is  $1  to  .$1.75  per  cwt.  for 
old  onions,  and  about  $2  per  ,50-lb.  cr.ate 
for  best  new  stock.  The  Southern  crop 
was  damaged  .somewhat  by  weather  and 
pe.sts,  and  may  not  total  over  5,000  cars 
for  the  season. 

ACTIVE  MOVEMENT  OF  TRUCK. 

New  cabbages  are  moving  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  1,000  cars  per  week,  and  only  half 
a  dozen  cars  of  old  stock.  Florida  and 
Carolina  cabbage  brings  about  $2  per  bbl. 
crate  in  Northern  markets.  The  heavy 
movement  will  soon  start  from  Virginia, 
severely  testing  the  market.  Most  South¬ 
ern  truck_  is  doing  pretty  well  so  far. 
Strawberries  have  held  up  in  price  won¬ 
derfully,  although  weakening  somewhat 
about  May  1  to  an  average  wholesale 
range  of  1,5  to  25e  for  good  stock  on 
Northern  markets.  Until  then  many  mar¬ 
kets  were  above  30c.  North  Carolina  is 
still  the  heavy  shipper;  Tennessee  is  just 
starting.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  is  pretty 
scarce  and  high.  The  apple  movement 
now  is  only  about  250  cars  u  week,  and 
orange  shipments  less  than  ,500  cars. 
Accordingly  the  public  are  likely  to  stay 
hungry  for  berries.  o.  B.  F. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


(Continued  from  page  070) 

age  at  .30  per  cent  at  least.  This  is  not 
confined  to  the  commercial  plants,  where 
great  incubatoi’s  are  used,  but  farmers  are 
not  setting  as  many  hens  as  usual.  There 
are  several  reasons  given  for  this,  but  the 
chief  one  is  a  genei'al  feeling  that  no  one 
knows  what  the  Food  Administration  will 
do  next.  Most  of  these  regulations  and 
rules  have  been  given  to  the  public  much 
like  orders  to  an  army,  without  explana¬ 
tion  or  any  attempt  to  “soften  the  blow.” 
That  is  all  right  for  soldiers  who  have 
taken  an  oath  to  stand  for  stern  dis¬ 
cipline,  but  it  has  worked  wrong  with 
our  fanners,  I  am  sony  people  feel  as 
they  do  about  the  poultry  situation,  for  I 
am  sure  that  the  man  with  fair  capital 
will  make  money  by  hanging  on.  At  auc¬ 
tions  or  other  sales  hens  are  bringing 
great  prices.  The  trouble,  however,  is 
mental.  People  have  little  confidence, 
and  fear  that  the  Food  Administration 
will  come  out  with  some  drastic  regula¬ 
tion  at  any  moment.  No  doubt  the  Food 
Administrator  will  deny  it,  but  if  he  will 
get  out  into  the  actual  country  he  will 
learn  that  his  efforts  to  save  will  result 
in  a  loss  of  poultry.  Our  Reds  at  the 
Vineland  contest  are  “going  .strong” — i 
still  leading  the  entire  outfit  of  Red.s,  and 
up  among  the  first  20  of  the  entire  100 
pens.  We  are  not  made  dizzy  by  this 
high  position,  for  the  sobering  fact  is  that 
interest  in  poultry  has  been  so  deadened 
that  few  people  seem  to  care  about  high 
records.  Personally  I  tliink  it  will  take 
a  long  time  to  overcome  the  effect  of  that 
“hen-killing”  order.  At  the  same  time  I 
think  it  might  have  been  a  help  if  it  cotild 
have  been  clearly  explained.  The  dam¬ 
age  was  caused  by  the  fear  and  suspidon 
it  created.  n.  w.  o. 


50,000  KERR’S  CHICKS 


Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post  at  Cut  Prices 


Ready  for  Shipment  May  1 6th  and  May  20th 


100  ChickH 
$12.00 
10.00 
10.00 
20.00 


S.  C.  Wbite  LeKhorns  . 
Barred  Plymoutb  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds  .  . 
White  Flymonth  Rocks 


Terms  Cash  wilh  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  O.  D.,  but  will  guarantee  to  deiiver  tho  chicks  in  first-class 
condition.  If  any  are  dead  unon  arrival  wiil  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge. 

These  chicks  are  from  healthy,  vigorous,  pure-bred  stock,  the  kind  that  will  produce  eggs  and  plenty  of  them. 
To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now.  Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  No.  4, 


HE  KERR  CHICKER 


35  Chicks 

80  Chicks 

$4.00 

$7.00 

6.00 

8.00 

6.00 

8.00 

6.00 

11.00 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY 

12,000  CHICKS— MAY  8th-MAY  ISth  DELIVERIES 

We  are  offerins  you  the  rarest  opportunity  of  tho  season.  Strictly 
thoroughbred  chicks  at  the  price  of  common  mongrels.  We  positively 
guarantee  our  chicks  to  be  equal  to  any  on  the  market  of  their  kind.  Our 
large  egg  capacity  and  business  principles  allow  our  customers  high 
Quality  of  Thoroughbred  chicks  at  Rock-Bottom  prices.  We  guarantee 
full  count  of  live  chicks  upon  arrival.  • 

IflO  CHICKS  60  CHICKS  25  CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $11.50  $6.50  $3.75 

R.  C.  Reds .  13.50  7.25  4.50 

Barred  Rocks .  14.50  7.50  4.50 

White  Wyandottes .  17.00  8.50  3.75 


Sp«dal  Plicss  oo  lots  of  500  dicks  and  more.  Send  for  new  catalog — it’s  FREE  ts  anyone. 

Include  25o.  per  100  chicks;  20c.  per.  60;  and  16c.  per  2.5  for  Par(!el  Post.  Adil  10c. 
more  or  scud  a  Special  Delivery  stamp,  as  cliicks  will  reach  you  as  soon  as  mail 
and  in  fine  condition, 

EMMERT  R.  WILSON,  Stockton' Hatchery,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


NOTE  THE  BIG  REDUCTION 

100,000  Rosemont  Pure  Bred  Baby  Chicks 

Reatiy  for  delivery  May  21,  22,  28,  20,  and  every  week  throughout  tho  month  of  May 

AT  THE  FOLLOWING  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES  100  60  *6 

S.  fl.  White  LeghoruH .  $112.00  $0.26  $8.76 

Iluir  <£'  Krnwn  Leghorns,  Burred  Itocks,  S.  C.  A-  K.  C.  K.  I.  Reds  14.00  7.00  4.00 

White  VVynndottca  and  White  Rocks .  17.00  0.00  6.00 

RERUOEU  FROM  RICGULAR  PRICES  OF  $17  TO  $1212  PF:R  lOO 
ROSEMONT  PURR  BRED  BABY  CHICKS  iiavo  a  national  reinitation  for  vitality  and 
early  maturing  qualities.  They  uro  not  JUST  GOOO,  RUT  THE  REST. 

THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  TO  GET  QUALITY  CHICKS  WITH  A  GUARANTEE 
OF  SAFE  DELIVERY,  FULT.  COUNT  AND  SATISFACTION.  PREPAID  BY  PARCEL  POST 
(if  any  dead  upon  arrival,  will  replace  them  free  of  eliargo  or  refund  your  money.) 

Don’t  delay,  order  at  once.  Send  money  order,  expi-cs.s  order  or  ctieek. 

INSURE  SUCCESS.  Write  for  a  copy  of  our  big  catalogue.  IT’S  FREE. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

ROSEMONT,  N.  J.  Rox  600 


“Good  to  the  Last  Drop” 

CALVES  relish  and  thrive  upon 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal,  the  milk  sub¬ 
stitute.  They  increase  in  size  and  weight 
rapidly;  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  no  indiges¬ 
tion— no  scouring. 

Blatchford’s 
Calf  Meal 

should  be  used  to  push  the  calf  forward  to  a  grain  diet. 
Tliia  important  move  is  more  essential  now  than  ever. 

Write  for  Booklet  tS'Vf.S;';? 

—  ■  ■  Calves  at  tho 

Smallest  Cost.”  If  you  raise  any  ealvea  write  >for 
tlie  booklet.  It  is  mailed  without  cost. 

^latchford^CalfjaeaM^gmrigijv^jlpiit^j4^jvaul<ejgan^ll^ 


George  s  White  Leghorns,  $13.50 

per  100;  $3  for  20;  safe  delivery  guaranteed;  shipments 
every  Wednesday;  mostly  descended  from  my  213-egg 
Gonuectieut  Contest  hen.  My  pen  in  the  present  contest 
outhdd  all  others  in  April.  Sen<t  tl;  balance  C.  O.  D.  Cir¬ 
cular  free,  ceorqe  philLIPS.  R.  25,  Seymo  ur.  Conn 


Cheap  pumping 
-  uxe  the  Wind) 


Pump  water  with  the 

T?r‘1?ncj 


Eclipse  Wood  Windmill—  5^65 
use  wind  for  power.  Ourrec-  ■ 

ords  showthatyourwater  sup-  ■  " 

ply  will  cost  you  only  $1.65  a  ye^,  figured 
on  service  in  years,  rather  than  first  cost. 
Eclipse  Mills  have  been  sold  for  60  years  and  wo 
can  give  names  of  farmers  who  are  still  pump¬ 
ing  water  with  tho  Eclipse,  after 

38  Years  of  Semico 

Buy  the  Eclipse — it  is  a  time-tried,  solidly-tion- 
Btructed,  powerful  windmill,  requiring  httio  at¬ 
tention  and  no  repairs.  Go  to  your  dealer  for  an 
Eclipse  Windmill  and  Tower.  Ho  will  serve  jrv  j. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Maimfaoturera 


[ 


DOGS 


Airedales  and  Collies  oT^aT i 

pnps,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in- 
truetive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


HATCHABLE HATCHING  EGGS. 

Oiuray  .Martin’s  White  Wyan- 

dottes,  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  Wnite 
lieghorns.  Eggs,  $7  per  100.  Chicks,  $15  to  $20. 
Sunny  Side  Foultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Sires  of  the  314-egg  stock.  4  pullets  and  cock,  SIS. 
Bggs,  $2.50  per  15:  SB  per  lOi).  Chicks,  SIS  and  520 
per  100.  K.  CLAUHF  JONES,  Craryville,  N.Y, 

Full  Biod^Tom  Bauon  White  Leghorn  Hens 

$2  each.  M,  E.  BRADLEY,  R.  R.  B,  Terro  Haute,  Ind. 

Whlfo  RnxilfC  I'TSHEL  DIRECT.  Selected  yearlings 
If  llllc  nUCKs  Eggs,  83  per  15;  88  per  100.  Chicks, 
818 per  100.  A.  BCOFlKLll,  Green  Iluvcn,  New  York 

I  ialif  Rrnlimac  ONLY.  Fiftsenth  year.  Se- 
l-ilgnE  DraninaS  Jected  Eggs— Settings— SI. 50  ; 

50—54.50;  100— SO.  Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs  “001^’  forTWve 

cents  each.  Julia  K.  .S.  Bell,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


ForSaIe-i[S5^  AircdalcPups 

G.  F.  KIMBALL,  P.  0.  Box  65.  Wells  Kiver,  Vt. 


Fed.  Collie  Pups 


^15.  GROWN  COLLIES  CHEAP. 
ALTAVISTA  FAKM,  Uurliii(;toii,  Marjlaud 


Trap  Nest 
Records 


have  had  printed 
on  cardboard  ll%x7 
neat  and  complete  trap- 
n  e  s  t  record.  Printed 
both  sides — 25  each  side. 
Will  send  12  for  10c. 


W.  F.W..  care  Rural  New-Yorker 
^3  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


690 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


On  Dec.  4,  1017,  I  placed  an  order  with 
\f'orn  Drass  Mfg.  Co.,  420  So,  Clinton 
St.,  Chicago,  for  one  Pansy  mantle  lamp. 
The  lamp  was  worthless,  and  we  could 
not  make  it  burn.  I  wrote  to  the  com¬ 
pany  for  instructions,  but  they  gave  us 
none.  I  have  one  of  this  type  of  lamps 
.ami  iiave  tised  same  for  three  years,  so  I 
think  that  I  know  how  to  operate  one.  I 
rptunipfl  the  Ifiirip  fliul  cxplniiicd  to  tliG 
company,  and  asked  for  the  return  of 
money,  as  they  guaranteed  to  do,  hut  they 
demand  pay  for  the  broken  shade  and  the 
express  charges  on  the  return  of  the  lamp. 
They  say  if  we  will  do  this  they  will  fix 
the  lamp  and  send  same  hack.  Will  en¬ 
close  some  of  their  advertising  matter; 
Ttlease  note  their  guarantee.  I  would  like 
you  to  take  this  up  with  the  company 
and  try  to  adjust  same.  I  paid  .$5.50  for 
the  Lamp?  G.  A.  n. 

New  .Jersey. 

The  guarantee  reads :  “Try  a  Pansy 
Mantle  Immp  .‘10  days.  Ship  it  hack  at 
oiir  expense  if  not  entirely  satisfactory 
.and  your  money  will  he  promptly  and 
cheerfully  refunded.”  This  guarantee  is 
explicit  and  hears  of  ’nut  one  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Notwithstanding  this,  in  reply  to 
our  letter  in  the  suhscriher’.s  hehalf.  e 
Acorn  P>rass  Mfg.  Co.  refust*  to  accept 
return  of  the  lamp  and  return  tlie  pur- 
chase  price,  offering  the  following  ex- 
jilanation  of  their  attitude: 

We  have  thousands  of  these  lamps  in 
use  all  over  the  United  States,  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  all  being  identically 
the  same  in  mechanical  construction,  and 
as  we  have  been  manufacturing  goods  of 
this  character  continuously  for  ujtwards 
of  24  years,  we  feel  that  we  .are  thor¬ 
oughly  capable  of  furnishing  lainjis  that 
.are  all,  and  more,  than  we  claim  for  them 
in  our  printed  literature. 

The  above  all  may  be  perfectly  true; 
but  these  are  not  the  terms  under  which 
the  lamp  was  sold — instead  it  was  sold 
under  the  guarantee  as  quoted.  All  we 
.ask  in  cases  of  this  kind  is  that  the  .seller 
live  up  to  the  terms  of  sale.  Any  con¬ 
cern  unwilling  to  do  this  we  could  not  rec- 
(uiimeTid  as  worthy  the  patronage  of  coun¬ 
try  people. 

I  am,  like  many  others,  having  some 
trouble  with  the  Adams  Express  Co.  I 
have  been  shipping  eggs  by  them  for 
years;  alwavs  had  trouble  with  them, 
hut  for  the  last  two  years  they  have  be¬ 
come  almost  unbearable.  I  ship  to  pri¬ 
vate  families  in  New  York,  8,  JO,  12,  lo 
do/-,  to  a  family  ;  ship  in  sealed  egg  car¬ 
riers.  There  is  hardly  ever  a  week  but 
what  some  are  smashed  or  some  taken 
from  crate.  Very  aften  a  whole  crate  is 
stolen.  They  will  not  pay  for  these  losses 
as  long  as  they  can  put  me  off.  and  when 
they  d(»  pay,  they  claim  a  right  to  keep 
5  per  cent  off  of  the  broken  ones.  I  would 
like  to  kmnv  if  there  is  a  law  for  them 
to  keep  this  amount.  J.  P.  li. 

.Maryland. 

I’lie  transportation  companies  resent 
the  statement  that  egg  losses  during  the 
last  two  years  were,  greater  than  for  five 
years  previous,  but  shippers’  experiences 
carry  out  the  statement.  The  rublic  Ser¬ 
vice  and  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  both  held  the  5%  deduction  w:is  il¬ 
legal.  giving  10  days  in  which  to  revise 
rulings.  On  interstiite  shiiunents  the  rul¬ 
ing  is  I’ecognized  from  .July  1,  1017,  to 
.liuuiary  10,  1018.  On  New  Aork  State 
shi|)ments  from  .July  1,  1017,  to  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  1017.  Other  breakages  are  to  be 
adjusted  on  the  ha.sis  of  actual  loss.  How¬ 
ever,  Adams  Express  Comi»any  now  arro¬ 
gate  the  i-ight  to  themselves  to  break  3%, 
or  at  least  deduct  that  amount  fi-om  the 
total  amount  shipped.  They  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  the  shipper  pay  for  his 
own  losses.  Report  your  losses  promptly 
and  insist  upon  consignees  making  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  express  company. 

I  have  received  enclosed  pamphlets 
fr<»m  the  1‘eros  Oil  Co.,  and  would  like  to 
get  your  opinion  about  it.  Y’ou  have 
saved  money  for  me  once  before ;  that 
time  it  w.as  some  correspondence  school 
wanting  me  to  take  a  coUr.se.  but,  taking 
your  advice,  I  didn’t  bite.  Of  course,  the 
agent  of  the  oil  company  paints  the  whole 
thing  with  the  most  beautiful  colors,  but 
I  think  if  there  is  really  so  much  money 
to  be  made  in  said  company  they  wouldn’t 
have  to  go  to  poor  people  to  get  the 
money.  n.  K. 

New  York. 

The  oiiinion  of  the  above  subscriber 
about  this  oil  proposition  is  only  common 
horse  sense  in  which  we  entirely  concur. 
There  are  plenty  of  men  experienced  in 
the  oil  business  with  ample  capital,  look¬ 
ing  for  bargains  or  for  property  that  has 
a  fair  chance  of  producing  oil  at  a  profit¬ 
able  basis.  Oil  i)roperty  with  good  pros¬ 
pects  doesn’t  have  to  go  begging  for  in¬ 


vestors  among  people  of  small  means,  as 
II.  K.  suggests.  There  are  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  lose  money  in  wildcat  oil  prop-; 
ositions  at  the  present  time  than  any 
other  we  know.  Beware  of  them ! 

A  short  time  ago  we  wrote  you  sug-, 
gesting  that  you  use  your  influence  in 
obtaining  a  ruling  from  the  Post  Office; 
Department  i)ermitting  the  shipping  of; 
eggs  by  parcel  yiost  packed  in  standard 
oO-do/en  cases.  We  find  that  eggs  can 
now  be  shipped  in  these  containers  by 
parcel  post,  the  only  conditions  being  that 
the  cases  must  be  lined  with  paper  and 
excelsior  placed  in  the  bottom  and  on  top, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  w'ire  the  cases, 
as  is  required  by  the  express  companies. 
Eggs  packed  this  way  are  now  being 
shipiied  to  New  ITork  from  Granville 
Summit.  Pa.,  and  this  place  by  parcel 
post,  and  are  insured  at  the  regular  rate 
and  go  through  with  but  little  delay.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  express  companies  require 
from  two  to  four  xveeks  to  make  delivery 
on  shipments  from  here  to  New'  York,  we 
iielieve  there  are  a  great  many  of  your 
readers  who  would  avail  themselves  of 
the  parcel  post  if  they  were  aware  that 
they  could  do  so.  and  suggest  that  you 
give  this  matter  publicity  in  your  col¬ 
umns.  The  rate  from  here  is  practically 
the  same  as  by  express.  .T.i..  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  think  many  of  our  readers  will  he 
glad  to  have  this  information.  It  may 
save  them  the  many  losses  they  are  now 
experiencing.  We  have  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  number  of  complaints  for  the  Aveek 
April  22  to  April  29,  the  majority  of 
which  have  been  filed  ju-omptly  with  the 
agent  at  shipping  station,  but  no  adA'ice 
as  to  adjustment  received : 

Adams  Express  rompany,  35  claims, 
amounting  to  $407.29 ;  American  Expi^.ss 
Company,  7  claims,  amounting  to  $74.78; 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  Exin-ess,  12  claims, 
amounting  to  $102.37 ;  Southern  Expre.ss 
Company.  1  claim,  amounting  to  $9.00 ; 
Erie  Railroad  Co..  4  claims,  amounting 
to  .$1.58.92;  Penna.  Railroad  Company,  1 
claim,  amounting  to  $435.10;  Clyde 
Steamship  Co.  &  Florida  East  Coast,  1 
claim,  amounting  to  $42.30;  Ulster  & 
DelaAvare  Railroad  Co.,  1  claim,  amount- 
nig  to  $147.25;  Atlantic  Coast  T.ine,  1 
ol.aim,  amounting  to  $80.00 ;  Mallory 
Steamship  Company,  lo.ss  of  household 
goods;  DehiAvare  &  Hudson,  potatoes  not 
delivered ;  Missouri  Pacific,  fire  losses. 

Of  these  claims  25  are  for  goods  lost 
in  transit.  The  time  is  from  Juno,  1017. 
to  April,  1918.  All  of  them  .should  be 
adju.sted  Avithin  00  days.  We  Avill  report 
on  them  on  .Tune  10th  and  see  Avhat  re¬ 
cord  the  companies  Avill  make.  In  the 
meantime  it  m.ay  be  Avell  to  try  out  the 
parcel  post  shii)ments. 

On  October  25,  191G,  I  sold  to  Frank 
A.  Doyle  (avIio  came  here  to  my  place 
representing  himself  to  be  one  of  the  firm 
of  .John  T.  Doyle  Co.  of  New  IlaA'en, 
Conn.,  rated  in  Bradstreets  at  between 
.$50,0(¥)  and  $75,000),  about  400  bushels 
turnips  as  iM*r  his  signed  agreement, 
which  I  enclose.  I'lirnips  Avere  shipped 
November  4,  1910.  Aveighed  on  cit.v  .scales! 
and  bills  turned  over  to  him  for  payment  | 
(a  copy  of  Aveights  here  enclosed),  He| 
paid  me  $25  on  contract  and  after  two 
weeks  or  more  sent  me  check  for  $181.18, 
its  you  will  note  by  statement  claiming 
car  arrived  at  Bianford  Avith  seal  broken 
and  shortage  of  1..300  pounds,  and  adA’ised 
me  to  take  it  up  with  railroad.  After 
considei'able  <!(:UTe.si)ondence  he  AA'rote  me 
saying  that  if  I  Avanted  him  to  take  it  up 
with  the  railroad  an  aflidavit  from  me  and 
my  heli)er,  swearing  that  all  turnips 
Aveighed  were  put  on  car,  Avere  sent  him. 
it  would  help  much  in  securing  adjust¬ 
ment  from  railroad.  I  sent  that  to  him 
at  exi)ense  of  $1,  and  now  he  Avill  not 
even  ansAver  my  letters  and  has  never 
taken  it  up  Avith  i-ailroad.  as  agent  here 
advi.ses  me.  I’here  is  hardly  enough  of 
this  to  pay  for  suing,  but.  like  most  other 
hard-working  farmers,  I  dislike  to  be 
buncoed  but  of  $11.G2.  G.  I.  C. 

Massachusetts.  I 

This  seems  to  be  a  case  of  taking  ad- 
A'.antage  of  a  shipper  for  .so  small  an 
amount  that  he  cannot  afford  to  go  to 
law  about  it.  If  the  turnips  Avere  sold 
F.  O.  B.  there  is  no  question  but  this 
claim  against  .John  T.  Doj’le  &  Sou  of 
Ncaa'  Haven,  (Mnn..  is  collectable.  Our 
letters  in  the  stihscriher’s  behalf  have  been 
entirely  ignored  and  Ave  feel  New  Eng¬ 
land  f.armers  are  entitled  to  G.  I.  C.’s  ex¬ 
perience  for  their  future  guidance  in 
dealing  Avith  Do.aIo  &  Sou. 


Weather  very  backward  and  cold.  Not 
many  oats  sown.  Cows  are  milking  Avell. 
all  being  stable  fed  yet;  no  pasture  ready 
to  turn  cattle  in.  Milk,  $2.40  i)er  cwt., 
,3.5  per  cent.  Farmers  .are  looking  for 
new  price  May  1.  Milk  Association  very 
busy ;  “all  farmers  boost  the  organiza¬ 
tion”  is  the  slogan  in  this  county.  Eggs, 
,34c  per  do/..;  oats.  $1.04  at  mill.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  $1  to  75e  per  hu.  Dairy  mill  feed 
high.  C.  W.  .s.  ' 

Craw'ford  Co,,  Pa.  j 


Raise  more  pigs  ot  each  litter.  1  hrs  pa)  s  you 
and  helps  Uncle  Sam.  Clean  hogs  are  more  apt 
to  be  healthy.  Do  away  with  the  disease-breeding 
mud  hole — build  your  hogs  a  sanitary 

Concrete  Hog  Wallow 

It  is  easy  to  build  and  easy  to  keep  clean.  It 
is  permanent.  The  cost  is  small. 

A  wallow  12x8  feet  and  feet  deep  requires 
27  bags  of  Atlas  Cement  (ask  your  dealer  what 
this  will  cost),  54  cubic  feet  of  sand  and  108  cubic 
feet  of  gravel.  You  may  have  the  sand  and  gravel 
on  your  own  farm. 

Use  Atlas  Portland  Cement 

Its  uniform  high  quality  makes  it  best  to  use.  Full  instructions  in 
the  Atlas  Farm  Book  make  it  easy  for  you  to  build  a  concrete 

hog  wallow  watering-trough  cellar  floor 

manure  pit  barn  floor  barn  approach 

sidewalk  foundation  fence  posts 

feeding  trough  garage  root  cellar 


m 


30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  or  Com  Exchange  Bank  Building,  (  liicago, 


Thr  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Send  free  Atlas  Farm  Book.  I  expect  to  build  a 


Name  and  Address 


If  CoAV  had  her  say 
it  would  be“a 
HARDER  SILO” 

Better  Food. 
Sweeter  Silage 

Every  Dairy  Farmer 
Needs  This 


Box  // 


FREE BOOK 

It  tells  alt 
alMut  Silos 
and  Silage 

WRITE  FOR 
IT  TO-DAY 

‘liARDEff ‘MfG.CO. 
CohlesM.  NY. 


Un  ad  ilia  Silos 
Are  Trustworthy 


(n.ey  i.ieserve  «llui;e  |.erfeill...  K.xclii.iive  le»- 
ttiiei.  which  iiiakw  ti»cin  faiiioui,  f<»r  8iin|>Ucily, 
diir»hillt.v  kud  convoiiioiice  ex|'l«lned  iii  well 
illusti'Rted  catalog.  ScikI  for  earhj  oitier  dis- 
eomits  atid  agency  offer,  AdcIreBs  Box  C. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
UnadillajNjY^oi^De^loinexMa* 


the 


THE  front 


GRIFUN  SILO  FAME 


Box 


Continuous  Open  Door  Front. 
Pei  innnent  steel  ladder  attached. 
Size  8  1 20  -  -  -  $114.16 

“  10 1  24  -  -  -  163.40 

"  12x26  -  -  -  209.80 

Otlier  sizes  in  jn  oitortioii. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Hudson  Falls.  N-  Y. 


Hot  Spot  Heats  the  Fuel 

Let  me  ship  you  at  once,  a  WITTE 
Grade  Kero-Oil  Engine— 5  Year 
Guarantee— Money  Back  if  Not 
Satisfied  on  my  new  90-Day  Engine 
Offer.  WriteforthisofferNOW—before 
you  select  any  engine.  Save  $15  to  $200. 

WITTE  ENGINES 

_ Preheat  the  fuel  from  waste  ex¬ 
haust;  they  are  fuel  savers.  Standardized  in  all  sizes, 
comes  to  you  complete,  ready  for  business.  1  don't  ask  you 
to*  ‘sTuess’  *  what  kind  of  an  en^ne  you  necd»l  make  it.  Writo 
for  my  new  offer  and  new  book/*How  to  Judae  Enginea.*'  It’s 
aU  sibout  eoffines—aad  it’s  FEK£.->KD.  U.  WITTE,  Frea* _ _ 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1891  Oakland  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1891  Empire  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Crops  and  F2urm  News 


Cows  worth  around  $100  for  grades. 
Hutter,  4.5c.  Light  pork,  22c;  veals,  13e; 
«gg.s,  .*140.  In  spite  of  high  prices  for 
cows,  many  farmers  ai’e  without  outlet 
for  milk,  a  number  having  sold  their 
herds.  F.  M.  S. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Grade  cows,  $.50  to  $100 ;  milk,  Oc ; 
butter,  45  to  50c  per  Ih.  Purebred  cattle 
not  very  plentiful  in  thi.s  section.  Po¬ 
tatoes  around  $1  per  bu.  Peach  bud.s  all 
killed ;  fair  prosjiect  for  other  fruit  if  no 
late  frosts.  a.  P.  s. 

Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 

The  leading  crops  here  in  Monmouth 
County  are  fruit  and  vegetables,  potatoes 
being  the  leading  pr<Kluct.  Last  week 
they  were  $2.50  per  bbl.,  and  a  large  sup¬ 
ply  on  hand.  All  sorts  are  raised,  not 
any  one  kind  in  particular.  Corn  is  bring-  i 
ing  $2  to  $2.25  per  bu.,  on  the  ear,  70  lbs.  j 
to  a  bushel.  Hay,  $2.5  to  $.^0  per  ton  at 
auction.  Pigs,  six  weeks  old,  .$1.5  per 
pair.  Eggs,  4()c  per  doz.  The  vegetable 
farmers  here  are  very  much  hampered  op 
account  of  high  prices  for  seeds  and  a 
shortage  of  help ;  are  afraid  to  plant  for 
the  latter  reason.  Many  farmers  around 
here  are  giving  up  farming  and  tuiming 
their  farms  into  dairies,  as  it  requires  less 
help.  Milk  is  bringing  8c  per  qt.  at 
wholesale  and  retails  at  lOc  per  qt.  Cows 
are  high,  from  .$100  to  $150  each. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J,  N.  C.  M. 

We  had  a  very  fine  sap  season  here,  and 
a  good  price  for  syrup  and  sugar.  The 
season  is  very  late  and  cold,  yet  cows  are 
high,  from  $0.5  to  .$100.  Pigs,  .$0  each. 
Milk,  $2.50  less  40e  at  skimming  station. 
No  market  for  hay ;  stock  has  Wintered 
well.  B.  O,  P. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Milch  cows,  $80  to  $120;  horses  }.ood, 
.$175  to  $2.50,  according  to  gcr 

the  higher  in  price;  oats,  oei  lu. ; 

potatoes,  80c;  hay  in  b.'"”  .$-0  dairy 
feeds,  $04 ;  horse  feeds,  $70 ;  ^  -  .'.ug  pigs 
4  wks.  old,  $0  to  $7  each;  veal,  dressed, 
22e  per  lb.  c.n.B. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y, 

This  is  a  dairy  section.  Milch  oow’s 
from  $7.5  to  $150,  horses  from  $100  to 
$.300,  veals  from  22c  to  2.3c  dressed,  butter 
40  to  45c  at  the  stores ;  cheese  22c,  eggs 
35  to  40c  at  the  stores.  Dressed  pigs 
23c.  Maple  syrup  $2  per  gal. ;  maple 
sugar  25c  per  lb.  Potatoes  about  $1  per 
bu.  and  no  sale  at  that  price.  Hay  $20 
per  ton ;  straw  $1 0.  I  sell  my  products 
direct  to  the  consumer  and  get  a  little 
better  than  the  3.5-cent  dollar.  I  am  re¬ 
ceiving  .50c  per  lb.  for  butter;  45c  for 
eggs.  I  sold  my  potatoes  last  Fall  and 
Winter  and  received  $1..50  and  .$1.00  per 


bu. ;  am  getting  $1.25  for  seed  potatoes. 
We  are  held  up  by  the  feed  dealers  here 
as  elsewhere.  I  am  paying  the  following 
prices :  $3.85  for  cornmeal,  .$3..3.5  for 

cottonsee<l,^  $3.25  for  oil  meal,  .$3.80  for 
hominy,  ,$.3.(!.5  for  distillers’  grain  and 
bran  .$2.50  per  cvvt.,  middlings  .$3. 

Fulton  Co.,  N,  Y  s.  p. 

Grass  fields  are  well  set  and  we  have 
plenty  of  rain.  Wheat  looks  fair,  and  has 
improved  greatly  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  Fully  9,5  per  cent  of  tobacco  crop 
sold  and  delivered.  The  tobacco  average 
for  this  year  will  be  about  same  as  a  year 
ago.  If  farm  labor  were  not  so  scarce 
it  would  be  increased  by  one-fourth.  To¬ 
bacco  beds  are  all  sown,  and  some  of  the 
plants  are  beginning  ito  show.  Seed 
corn  in  Lancaster  Co.  is  testing  well,  and 
very  little  trouble  is  expected  in  getting  a 
good  stand.  May  12  is  the  average  date 
of  planting  here.  Most  of  Spring  plowing 
is  over.  Oats  about  all  sown.  Gardening 
well  advanced.  Peach  ci'op  is  expected  to 
be  short.  w.  L.  F. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Chronic  Founder 


I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  one  of  my  mares.  She"  seems 
tender-footed  on  her  front  feet.  Her  feet 
and  hoofs  seem  to  be  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  but  at  the  same  time  she  favors  hex 
front  feet  all  the  time,  especially  when 
she  stands  fo#some  time  she  can  hardly 
walk  at  all,  and  walks  on  her  hind  feet, 
barely  touching  the  ground  with  her 
front  ones.  After  she  walks  some  dis¬ 
tance  she  walks  somewhat  better,  but 
stumbles  along  all  the  time.  She  is  six 
yeai's  old  and  weighs  1,5.50  lbs.  I  had 
her  shod  with  a  padded  shoe  and  oakum 
and  tar.  That  seemed  to  help  her  for  a 
short  while  to  a  good  extent,  but  she 
finally  got  to  stumble  along  so  much 
with  the  shoes  that  I  had  to  take  them 
off,  and  now  she  is  worse  than  ever.  Her 
feet  must  hurt  her  badly,  for  she  wants 
to  lie  down  whenever  .she  gets  a  chance. 
When  she  gets  up  she  stands  on  her  hind 
feet  for  a  long  time,  barely  touching  the 
ground  with  her  front  feet  for  some  hun¬ 
dred  yards.  She  seems  to  walk  like  on 
pins.  F.  s. 

The  mare  has  been  foundered  and  prob¬ 
ably  has  “dropped  soles.’’  If  so  the  soles 
will  be  found  bulging  downward  and 
very  tender  when  tightly  tapped  with  a 
hammer.  If  so,  put  on  thin-heeled,  wide- 
ribbed  bar  shoes  over  pine  tar,  oakum 
and  thick  leather  pads.  Then  clip  the 
hair  from  the  hoof  heads  of  both  fore 
feet  and  blister  them  two  or  three  times 
at  intervals  of  three  weeks.  A  suitable 
blister  is  composed  of  two  drain.s  ehch 
of  biniodide  of  mercury  and  powdered 
cantharides  and  three  ounces  of  lard. 
Hub  it  in  for  1.5  minutes  on  one  foot. 
Tie  horse  short;  wash  bli.ster  off  in  48 
hours ;  then  apply  lard  daily.  Blister  the 
other  foot  three  of  four  days  later. 


Clean  Barns 

Tho  time  and  trouble  it  taTccs  to  mix  ■whitewash 
keeps  many  bnrn.s  dirty,  dark  and  gloomy.  You 
can  mako  yours  snow-v/hilo  and,  -without  extra 
cost  or  labo^  kill  all  lice  and  mites  nd  prevent 
the  perms  or  disea.scs  that  affect  livestock,  from 
getting  a  start  in  your  herd, 

is  a  mineral  paint  combined  with  a  germicide  20 
times  stronger  than  carbolic  acid — a  paint  and 
disinfectant  in  one.  Comes  in  powder  formready 
to  use  when  mixed  with  water.  Ai)ply  with 
brush  or  sprayer.  Will  not  flake,  blister  or  peel 
off  nor  spoil  by  standing.  Nodisagreeableodor. 

Use  It  Instead  of  White-wash 

in  stable,  dairy,  poultry  house,  piggery  and  cel¬ 
lar.  Get  some  to<lay  from  your  dealer  and  have 
it  handy  for  a  rainy  day  job. 

10  Ihs.  GO  gals.},  $1  and  postage. 

2011)8.  (20 gals.),  $2  delivered. 

60  ’bs.  (60  gals.),  $4  delivered. 

Trial  package,  enough  to  cover  260  sq.  ft.,  and 
booklet  “Tho  Disinfectant  That  Faints”  for  25 
cents  postpaid  and  your  dealer’s  name. 

Carbola  Chemical  Company 
7  Eaat  42n<l  St.  Dept.  R  New  York 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
mew,  mostly  without  farming 
experience,  wlio  wish  to  -work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady,  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.Ours  is  a  philantlu'op- 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOOETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


If  in  Need  of  Farm  or  Garden  Help 

of  any  description,  write  to  Mr.  G.  M.  HesseIs,Se(:re- 
tai-y  of  the.\grieuitnral  and  Industrial  Labor  Relief, 
1123Broadway,NewYork.  All  services  rendered  free. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


W-ANTED — Working  foreman  for  general  farm; 

singla;  good  milker;  steady  po.sition;  state 
age,  reference,  and  salary  expected  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  FARM  MANAGER,  Retreat,  Pa. 


WANTED — Capable  woman  to  do  plain  cooking 
and  washing;  family,  two  adults,  one  child. 
BO.N  236,  Dalton,  Mass. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 

Feirm  Help  Weuited 

W.\NTED — Farm  laborer  for  gentleman’s  coun¬ 
try  place;  married;  .$00  per  month  and  cot¬ 
tage.  Address  BOX  121,  Smlthtown  Branch, 
New  York. 

WANTED — Young  man  below  draft  age  Who  is 
interested  in  bees  and  wants  to  learn  more  as 
heljier  -with  .500  colonies.  ELTON  L.\NB,  Tni- 
manshurg.  New  York. 

WANTED — Married  man,  draft  exempt,  familiar 
■with  horses  and  general  farming;  willing  to 
board  one  or  two  men;  all-year  position,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y. ;  house,  garden,  wood  and  milk  fur¬ 
nished;  state  age,  nationality,  experience  and 
wages  expected,  with  references.  Also  single 
farm  hand;  must  be  good  milker.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — 'Two  married  men  to  work  on  farm; 

must  be  good  workers,  and  understand  the 
handling  of  mules;  house,  garden  and  wood  fur¬ 
nished.  Apply,  with  references,  to  HAMILTON, 
manager,  The  Hermitage  Stock  Farm,  Centre- 
ville,  Md. 

WANTED — Female  nurses  for  sanatorium  in  the 
country,  wages  $24  per  month;  apply  by  let¬ 
ter;  state  age,  married  or  single;  BOX  4,  Belle 
Mead,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Married  man  on  large  modern  dairy 
farm;  excellent  position  with  everything  fur¬ 
nished,  including  board;  a  few  men  to  Iward; 
nice  locality  In  Northern  New  Jersey  on  stone 
road;  permanent  position  for  right  party;  posi¬ 
tions  also  open  for  good  milkers  and  teamsters; 
also  a  second  married  man;  position  without 
hoarders;  state  nationality,  experience,  and 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  4993,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTET) — Healthy,  willing  boy,  14  to  18,  who 
likes  chickens,  to  learn  commercial  poultry 
farming  on  modern,  practical  plant;  good  home, 
small  salary  to  start.  LAY-BRED  LEGHORN 
FARM,  Phoenix,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — At  once,  married  man  with  small 
family  to  work  on  farm;  good  position  for 
sober,  reliable  man,  one  past  draft  age  preferred'. 
BOX  602,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

KNOLLCROFT  FARM,  Lyons,  N.  J.,  offers  open¬ 
ing  as  heriisman’s  assistant  in  its  herd  of  Hol- 
stein.s  to  capable  and  thorough  young  man  not 
in  draft;  remuneration  in  direct  jiroportion  to 
ability  aiKT  interest  taken  In  a  growing  herd. 
Apply  at  once. 

WANTED — For  gentleman’s  country  place  work¬ 
ing  farm  foreman,  between  31  and  45,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  care  of  stock  and  fields;  married,  will¬ 
ing  to  board  one  helper;  $85  per  month;  comfort¬ 
able  cottage;  give  references  and  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  religion  In  first  letter.  AddVess  ROX 
121,  Smithtown  Branch,  New  York. 

WANTED — Married  man  or  man  with  mother  for 
chore  work  around  house,  such  as  care  of  lawn 
and  drlvewa.v:  year-around  postiion;  answer; 
reference.  .VDVERTISER  400.5,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED— Male  mouth  heln,  $50  limit.  SUNNY 
VALE  PAP.M,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

W.VNTED — 'IWo  married  men  for  dairy;  must 
be  flrst-clnss  milkers  and  up  to  date;  house, 
wood,  butter  and  milk  furnished;  good  wages. 
Apply,  -with  references,  to  HAMH/rON,  manager. 
The  Hermitage  Stock  Farm,  Centreville,  Md. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  fruit  farm;  wages 
$.50  to  .$00  per  month  and  board  Write  A,  E. 
GRANTHAM,  Newark,  Delaware. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE — A  motlier's  helper  or  a 
reliable  girl  or  woman  for  general  honsework. 
MRS.  FRANK  WiyrMORE,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

WAN’PED — Man  to  work  with  Is-es  and  farming. 
ROSCOB  P.  WIXSON,  Lakeniont,  N.  Y. 

WANT  young  man  of  gooff  character  and  farm 
training  to  help  on  small  dairy  farm;  can  at¬ 
tend  High  School  during  Fall  and  Winter;  mod¬ 
erate  compensation;  good  home  and  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  ambitious  man.  ADVERTISER  4091, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  general 

housework,  3  in  family:  no  laundry  work; 
must  be  accustomed  to  live  in  country  year 
around;  no  farm  work;  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.;  ref¬ 
erence;  answer.  ADVER'riSER  4090..  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  -- 

WANTED — Roy  of  1.5  to  17  years  on  a  general 
farm;  good  home  and  wages  for  a  willing 
worker.  L.  H.  L5'<>N,  Belchertown,  lilass. 

R.  D.  1. 

Situations  Wanted 

SHEEPMAN  would  like  to  manage  sheep  ranch, 
or  will  establish  such  a  farm  for  any  one  de¬ 
siring  and  appreciating  competent  service;  only 
flrstrcl.ass  proposition  considered;  reference. 
ADVERTISER  4081,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  COUPLE,  no  children,  having  com¬ 
pleted  short  agricultural  course,  want  posi¬ 
tion  on  well-euipped  general  farm  with  con¬ 
genial  people;  New  York,  Connecticut  or  >lassa- 
chusetts,  ADVERTISER  4084,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

F.VRMER,  reliable,  married,  age  32,  capable  in 
an.v  branch  of  farming;  poultry  and  grain  pre¬ 
ferred;  wife  excellent  cook,  good  housekeeper; 
have  two  children,  six  and  eight  years;  further 
jiartlculars  upon  request.  GUS  WOLFRAM,  care 
Arthur  White,  Calais  Stage,  East  Montpelier,  Vt. 

M.VRRIED  MAN  desires  position  as  working 
foreman,  or  will  accept  position  as  supt.  of 
small  dairy.  ADVERTISER  4089,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN,  forty,  married,  would  like  position, 
institution  or  manage  estate,  farm,  clubhouse; 
thoroughly  competent;  handle  all  classes  help; 
familiar  with  machinery  and  automobiles;  thir¬ 
teen  years  last  position:  best  references;  would 
interview  jiarties  in  or  near  N.  Y.  upon  request. 
L,  M.  G.,  14  Henry  St..  Stamford,  Conn. 

EXPERIENCED  FARM  MANAGER  wants  posi-‘ 
tion  on  farm  where  competent,  honest  manage¬ 
ment  will  be  appreciated ;  thoroughly  experienced 
in  the  care  of  sheep,  also  cows,  swine  and  poul¬ 
try;  wife  first-elass  butter-maker:  best  of  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVER'riSER  4080,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  WAN'l’ED — Married  man.  strictly 
temperate,  desires  position  as  caretaker;  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  garden,  poultry,  etc.;  good 
house  essential.  ADVERTISER  4092,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

STRONG  YOUNG  MAN  desires  work  on  largo 
farm;  state  wages  and  board.  Send  answers 
to  ADVERTISER  4085,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN,  experienced,  wishes  charge  truck  gar¬ 
den  or  chickens.  ADVERTISER  4087.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  containing  15  acres, 
one-fonrth  mile  from  town  of  3,500  population, 
with  splendid  schools  and  churches,  situated  on 
Du  Pont.  Boulevard;  farm  equipped  as  follows: 
incubating  capacity,  9,000  eggs;  brooding  ca¬ 
pacity,  12,000  chicks;  laying  houses  for  4,000 
hens;  oOO  apple  trees;  large  house  containing 
H  rooms;  tho  owners  are  engaged  in  other  husi- 

mi??.  ‘UVIt  proper  attention. 

THE  DELAWARE  EGO  FARM,  .Milford,  Del. 


FOlv  SALE  Poultry  lot;  about  1  .acre;  hou.se, 

-''’•’'•ess  AL.MA  VAN- 
WlNKTjl!/,  1{  1,  Allenwood,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — My  beautiful  village  farm,  three 

minutes’  walk  from  high  school,  churches,  de- 
Pot.  etc.  T.  R.  WOOD.VRD,  Morrisvllle  Vt 


— Printing  otHce  in  Greater  New 
York  for  farm  between  Danbury  and  Water- 
bury,  Conn  J,  H.  MacCOHMACK,  480  Ea,st  34th 
St.,  New  York, 


WANTED  TO  RENT  a  farm  with  stock  and 
tools,  one  that  will  keep  10  cows  and  team 
for  term  of  years,  with  privilege  of  buying  If 
sulteiL  Address  ADVERTISER  4090,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  with  stock  and  tools  now  open  for  tenant- 
terms  made  to  suit  tenant;  the  only  require¬ 
ment  is  that  the  party  must  know  how  to  pro- 
duce  results.  C.  B.  ROLAND,  1000  Eye  St. 
S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DAIRY  and  poultry  FAR.M— Near  village 
03  acres,  eleven-room  hou.se;  with  or  without 
stock  and  equipment.  RIEDE,  Rl,  Howells, 

FOR  SALE — At  Westwood,  New  Jersey,  25  acres 
principally  cut  over  woodland;  good  elevation: 
price  $50  per  acre;  will  take  Liberty  Bonds  on 
^stelments.  JAMES  M.  REID,  Granite  Springs, 


farm  of  100  acres;  will  sell  for 
$800  for  a  quick  buyer.  H.\RRY  A.  HUGHES. 
Romsen,  N.  Y. 


TY  .1.,  1  ivr.iv  J.’ — ,-5mau  rarm,  privilege  buy¬ 

ing,  commuting  distance  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4088,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F()R  SALE — 155  acres;  house,  barn;  8.50  fruit 
trees;  team  horses,  Jersey  cow,  calf,  pigs 
wagon,  plows,  tools,  potatoes,  for  .$7,000;  first 
payment,  .$2,500.  ADVERTISER  4008,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


BO.-VRD  W-tNTED — Refln<*d  young  lady,  who  is 
in  a  run-down  condition,  wishes  board  with 
congenial  family  where  she  will  receive  consid¬ 
erate  and  homelike  treutmenr.  JRmltliful  loca¬ 
tion,  high,  dry  air,  reasonably  near  railroad  sta¬ 
tion.  within  100  miles  of  New  York  preferred’ 
needs  fresh  milk,  eggs,  and  cheerful  surround¬ 
ings;  send  full  particulars  and  rates  in  first 
letter.  -VDVERTISER  4094,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Avery  Tractor,  5-10  H.P. ;  slightly 
ufie<l:  perfect  order;  reasonable.  REUBEN  P 
ELY,  Hillside  Farm,  New  Hope,  Pa. 


TRA('TGR  FOR  SALE— Mogul  8-10,  used  only 
one  week;  in  storage  for  year;  now  at  Rye 
N.  Y.  Apply  ADVERTISER  4005,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


'VA-'ir-it — lon-gai.  pasteurizer;  must  be  m 
good  condition.  Also  want  a  milk  bottle  filler 
and  some  standard  3x4  bottle  cases.  OLD 
BROOK  F’.VRM,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


INCT'BA'TORS!  144  Cyphers,  $14;  390 
1915,  .$22;  Prairie  State,  240,  $18; 
plete;  iiorfect  order;  crated  F.  O.  B. 
POULTRY  F.\RM,  Southampton,  N.  Y, 


Cyphers, 
all  com- 
JUSTA 


FOR  SALE— A  whole  set  of  brand  new  Farmers’ 
Cyclopedia;  seven  volumes  In  all,  at  half 
price;  shipped  on  approval.  Address  MICHAEL 
MESZAltOS.  Carnytliani  Farms,  Bridgehampton 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


rwn  j-.vin-, —  j  unn  in-ji)  Tractor  and  3  bottom 
John  Deere  plow;  used  very  little.  WM 
BROWN,  Bclvldere,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Avery  .5x10  tractor;  just  as  good  as 
new;  reason  for  selling.  R.  BANKIR,  AVnntagli, 

L,  1, 


WANTED — Second-hand  commercial  cider  outfit, 
also  hay  baler,  also  large  evaporator;  state 
lowest  prices.  COX  RURAL  DELIVERY  1, 
Hampton,  Connecticut. 


FOR  SALE — 31/4  squares  galvanized  steel  roofing 
In  sheets  2x4  feet  at  5  dollars  per  square. 
PINEYWOOD  FARM,  Route  1,  Riverdale,  N.  C. 


FOR  .8.\LE — Peerless  steam  traction  engine,  15 
H.  P.,  excellent  working  condition,  water 
wagon,  $1,1)00.  WILLIAM  PENROSE,  Jr., 
Neshamlny,  pa. 

IRON  AGE  POTATO  PLANTER— New  last  year; 

as  good  as  new  now;  $85  f,  o.  b.  S.  BATES, 
Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Five  cars  nice  Timothy  hay,  $25 
per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Portlandvllle,  N.  T.  JESSE 
CRONKITE,  Milford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — f^econff-hand  milk  cans.  J.  K.,  Rl, 
Box  65,  Litchfield,  Conn.. 


INCUBATOR — Genuine  Cyphers  Co,,  two  hun- 
dVed  and  forty-four  capacity,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  not  a  scratch  on  it,  $15.  Hand  plant  (X't- 
ter,  used  but  little;  valuable  for  setting  plants 
out  In  dry  weather;  makes  its  own  season;  $2.50 
SILVERS,  Waldorf,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  tons  wheat  straw,  $18  per  ton 
f.  o.  b.  here;  also  car  of  bay.  EMERSON 
ECKERT,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 


COLT  CARBID  LYTING  plants  for  sale  at  half 
price.  We  chose  this  as  much  the  best  of 
the  Carbide  system,  and  haff  several  years 
most  satisfactory  use.  As  we  now  have  un¬ 
limited  electric  current  from  water  falls  we 
will  sell  much  below  value.  Several  generators, 
large  gasometer,  complete  piping  and  fixtures  for 
4  clubhouses  and  over  100  buildings.  You  thus 
get  the  best  acetyline  lyt  in  the  world  at  half 
cost.  LAKE  PLACID  CLUB,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP  .$2.00  per  gal.;  sugar  in 
5  or  10-lb.  pails  or  one-lb.  cakes  or  small 
scallop  cake  25c;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  AL¬ 
BERT  FISHER,  Rupert,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  outfit,  filler,  capper  aerator, 
electric  motors,  separator,  ensilage  cutter, 
gasoline  engine.  FIELD  ESTATE,  Port  Rich¬ 
mond.  Staten  Island. 


Stren^tli'- Safety 

earance^Economy 


A  fully  equipped  system  of  Fisk 
Service  Branches  throughout  the 
country  adds  miles  to  your  tires 
— and  dollars  to  your  pocket 
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The  Plain  Tale  of  a  Back  to  the  Lander 

He  Reviews  His  First  Year 
Pakt  I. 

[We  have  had  all  sorts  of  artifles  on  going  back  to 
■'the  land.  Here  is  a  new  one — this  time  a  fair  and 
honest  review  of  the  first  year  on  a  farm.  As  we  see, 
the  writer  was  far  better  fitted  for  the  work  than  most 
“back-to-the-landers.”  xVt  least  he  knew  what  a  farm 
was.  Yon  will  see  that  the  year  has  forced  him  to 
understand  two  things  clearly.  One  is  the  endless  and 


if  a  man  Avanted  to  be  .somebody  he  must  I)e  a  doctor, 
lawyer,  minister  or  a  Avhat-not.  I  should  like  to 
say  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  undemocratic  ideas 
that  has  ever  fastened  its  hold  on  the  ideals  of  this 
country.  The  idea  of  saying  that  a  good  farmer  or 
a  good  blacksmith,  or  a  good  bricklayei’.  or  a  good 
housekeeper  is  not  the  equal  of  any  other  man  or 
woman  in  any  other  profession  is  a  most  undemo¬ 
cratic  thought,  and  has  Avorked  untold  harm  in  this 
supposedly  democratic  country.  A  farmer  Avho  lOA'es 


realize  this  i;ast  year  tliat  there  Avere  very  few 
things  tliat  I  really  did  learn. 

A  SIZ.VRLE  JOB. — Then  in  1012  I  bought  this 
farm  of  200  acres;  50  in  pasture.  50  in  Avoods  and 
the  rest  tillable,  Avithout  stones.  .Since  lOl.l  I  have 
had  farmers  on  the  jdace  running  it  on  shares.  On 
the  first  of  April,  1017.  I  arrived  here  determined  to 
find  out  if  farming  Avas  AA'hat  it  Avas  cracked  up  to 
be  by  city  folks,  or  Avhether  it  is  in  such  a  bad  Avay 
as  most  farmers  believe  it  to  be.  For  the  first  six 


Some  of  the  Possibilities  of  a  Bael.  i/ard :  Roses  anti  a  Stra  tcberri/  Barrel 


complicated  Avork  on  a  farm  ;  the  other  the  indisputable 
fact  that  the  farmer’s  share  is  too  small.J 

FARMER  BOY  OOES  BAt’K.— I  am  one  of 
those  oft-called  fools  avIiu  liaA'e  heard  the 
call  of  the  sod  and  have  responded  by  coming  ‘‘back 
to  the  land.”  So  that  Ave  Avill  know  Avhere  Ave  are 
at.  I  Avill  say  that  I  was  born  on  a  farm  and  lived 
there  until  I  Avas  fifteen,  choring  it  before  and  after 
school  in  common  Avith  the  lot  of  most  country  boys. 
Then  I  was  packed  off  to  high  school  in  the  endeavor 
to  “make  something  of  myself,”  the  supposition  being 
that  a  farmer  Avas  nothing  more  than  a  farmer,  and 


his  Avork  and  keeps  his  farm  Avell  tilk*d.  his  buildings 
Avell  painted  and  kept  fip.  his  fences  clean,  and  Avho 
raises  good  crops,  is  as  much  of  an  artist  as  any  of 
the  so-called  artists  avIio  draw  or  jiaint  good  imita¬ 
tions  of  the  real  thing.  He  is  more  .so,  because  the 
farmer  is  dealing  Avith  the  realit.A',  Avhile  the  arti.st 
is  making  an  imitation.  Well,  to  get  back  to  the 
subject:  On  A'acations  I  have  come  back  to  the 
farm  and  have  helped  there:  so  that  I  have  never 
entirely  lost  hold  of  the  fundamentals  of  farming; 
but,  having  left  farming  so  early,  there  are  very 
many  things  I  never  learned ;  indeed,  I  have  come  to 


months  I  lived  and  Avorked  with  the  farmer,  then 
he  left  to  .go  in  a  munitions  plant,  Avhere  he  could 
make  three  times  as  much  money  as  I  could  afford 
to  pay  him  in  one-half  the  time ;  since  Avhen  T  have 
been  bles.sed  Avith  a  farm  family  consisting  of  father, 
aunt  and  sister. 

THEORY  AND  PliACTICE  are  tAVo  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  things,  and  it  is.  therefore,  needless  for  me  to 
say  that  my  pre-farming  ideas  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  jolted,  dented  and  knocked  sky-high.  I  came 
here  Avith  a  long  list  of  things  •!  had  determined  to 
do  and  not  to  do;  for  instance,  I  was  sure  that 
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fannors  .should  have  a  half-holiday  Saturdays. 
"With  oue  or  two  exceptions  I  can't  reinember  a 
Saturday  afternoon  when  I  have  not  worked  as  hard 
as  I  have  on  any  other  afternoon.  Before  Roins  fur¬ 
ther,  I  may  say  that,  so  far  as  I  can  determine,  this 
is  a  dairy  farm.  We  keep  fouideen  cows,  around 
ten  head  of  young  stock,  three  or  four  hor.ses,  pigs, 
chickens,  and  turkeys. 

TjONG  days. — Without  any  break  we  have  risen 
sometimes  befoi’e  five,  sometimes  shortly  after,  vary¬ 
ing  with  the  season.  Ever  since  that  fateful  first 
of  April  from  •five  in  the  morning  until  seven  at  night 
the  days  have  Iteen  well  filled  with  farm  work;  only 
five  nights  in  the  year  have  1  spent  off  the  farm, 
'^riiere  have  never  been  more  than  two  men,  which 
includes  myself,  to  do  the  Avork  on  the  farm,  even 
in  the  harvest  Avhen  aa’c  also  harvested  the  hay  on  an 
adjoining  farm  on  shares.  For  two  Aveeks  at  corn 
husking  and  ])otato  digging  time  I  ran  the  farm 
alone;  that  is,  I  did  the  chores.  Avhich  includes  milk¬ 
ing  those  14  coAvs  alone  and  hired  a  man  by  the  day 
so  that  by  the  time  he  .shoAved.up  I  had  the  chores 
done  in  the  morning  and  Avas  r(“ady  to  go  to  A'/ork 
Avith  him,  and  then  hu'.  the  pleasure  of  doing  the 
Avork  at  night  after  he  had  left.  So,  as  far  as  farm 
Avork  goes.  1  know  more  about  it  than  I  did  a  year 
ago,  and  haven't  killed  myself  yet,  either.  Admiring 
friends  .say  that  I  look  better  uoav  tban  I  have  in 
years,  but  then  this  remarkalile  Winter  (so  delight¬ 
ful  for  the  first  Winter  for  a  “back-to-the-lander”) 
has  been  so  cold,  Avith  snoAV  and  crust  so  deep  that 
very  little  Avoi-k  could  be  done,  and  I  liuA-e  been  very 
bountifully  fed  Avith  ]irime  buckwheat  cakes  and 
sausage. 

ALWAYS  SOMKTlIIXCf  TO  LKABN.— I  ajii  :i4 
years  old,  and  have,  as  old  men  say,  in  my  time 
turned  my  hand  to  almost  everything;  but  this 
farming  job  seems  to  me  to  require  more  of  both 
ability  and  main  .strength  than  any  other  thing  I 
have  tackled.  It  is  a  Avonderful  job,  every  new  day 
brings  some  ncAV  job,  Avhich,  to  a  greeidiorn,  re- 
quii-es  considerable  energy.  Take  the  matter  of 
ploAving  or  cultivating.  I  thought  I  knew  hoAv  to 
do  both  of  the.se.  but  each  in  itself  is  really  an  art 
Avhich  takes  considerable  experience  to  acipiire.  As 
I  go  along  the  i-oad  noAV  and  look  at  faiams,  I  see 
them  Avith  different  eyes  than  I  did  a  year  ago; 
I  can  tell  a  good  farmer  from  his  ploAA-ing  or  from 
his  cultivating,  or  from  his  farm  buildings,  or  <'ven 
from  his  team  of  horses,  and  this  year  has  changed 
so  much  my  idea  of  farmers. 

THE  VEBSATILE  FAKMEB.— Of  course.  I  am 
]»rejudiced  now,  being  a  farmer;  but  I  think  the  Xoav 
York  State  farmer  is  one  of  the  most  ver.satile  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  face  of  this  earth,  running  his  gas  engine 
or  his  rea]MT  or  his  grain  drill ;  each  by  itself  in 
MJiother  Avork  Avould  be  considei'cd  a  calling  by  it.self ; 
but  in  addition  to  mastering  the  details  of  these  com- 
jdicated  machin<*s,  he  must  study  his  ,><01^,  test  his 
.seeds,  spniy  his  fruit,  tight  abortion  in  his  coavs, 
lieal  the  sick  of  his  anijnals,  and  tinker  Avith  the 
broken  machines,  and  build  and  mend  and  change 
ever.vAvhere.  It  can't  be  denied  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  versatile  and  interesting  of  ])rofessions.  I 
Jiave  tried  to  forget  these  preconceiv('d  ideas  I  had 
and  to  start  aneAA'  Avith  a  mind  open  to  the  i)ractical. 
and  I  don't  believe  I  have  made  the  mistake  of  think¬ 
ing  I  AA'as  going  to  teach  the  farmers  around  here 
hoAv  to  shoot.  I  have  tried  to  keep  my  mouth  shut 
and  learn  as  much  as  pos,sible  from  them,  and  many 
a  valuable  le.s.son  have  I  thus  gained.  I  can  find 
farmers  Avithin  a  half  mile  of  here  Avhose  farms  are 
models  of  etliciency,  Avhose  day’s  Avork  runs  off  like 
<dock  Avork.  Avith  an  accuracy  that  is  not  surpassed 
in  any  factory  or  otlice  that  I  have  seen,  and  any 
one  of  the  fool  conimis.sions  that  are  ai)pointed  in 
these  Avar  days  that  thinks  they  can  tell  these  farm¬ 
ers  hoAV  to  run  their  farms  more  tdliciently  is  making 
a  bigger  fool  of  itself  than  the  man  did  Avho  ap¬ 
pointed  them. 

THE  FAKMEK’y  SCANTY  SHAKE.— After  a  year 
on  the  farm,  the  only  thing  I  have  to  complain  of  is 
that  the  farmer  does  not  get  suflicient  money  value 
for  his  Avoi-k.  In  all  my  life  I  luiA-e  never  found  a 
person  Avho  Avorked  so  hard  and  had  to  lay  out  so 
much  capital  to  get  so  little  in  return.  It  is  di.s- 
couraging  to  .say  the  lea.st.  It  is  discouraging  to  Ijave 
your  help  leave  you  Avhen  he  likes  farming;  but 
Avhen  he  can  go  to  the  city  and  earn  three  or  four 
times  as  much  as  you  can  pay  him  it  is  asking  too 
much  of  human  nature  to  expect  him  to  stay.  Then 
there  is  that  eternal  middleman,  the  farmer’s  high- 
Avay  robber,  leach  and  overlord.  Until  the  farmers 
can  combine,  classify  their  products  and  get  them 
directly  to  the  consumer  Avithout  the  office  of  the 
middleman  .squeezing  the  profits  out.  there  is  not 
much  help  for  them  and  there  is  not  much  satisfact- 
tion  to  a  one-year  farmer  in  knoAving  that  these 
multitudinous  commissions  are  making  a  botch  of 
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the  food  business  and  are  discouraging  the  farmers 
Avho  remain.  So  far  as  I  can  see.  though,  this  thing 
Avill  go  on  until  more  yet  of  the  hired  men  and  boys 
have  left  the  farms  and  there  is  a  scarcity  of  food 
even  in  ])eace  times,  and  then,  possibly,  .<ome  of  our 
rulers  Avill  find  that  they  must,  much  against  their 
Avill.  cut  out  .some  of  the  middlemen.  But  before 
this  hapi»ens  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  bound  to  be 
a  great  deal  of  misery  and  sulfering  for  lack  of 
food.  Farming  is  not  ])rotitable  comi»ared  Avith  any 
other  line  of  avoiL.  and  it  is  only  love  of  the  Avork 
and  love  of  the  home  that  keei)  many  of  the  farmers 
on  their  farm.s.  m.  7). 

Use  of  Limestone  in  Tennessee 

Part  I. 

A  LOCAL  SUPPLY. — Fi’om  time  to  time,  covei’- 
ing  a  ))eriod  of  ten  or  a  dozen  yeai’s.  ]»ossibly 
more,  the  Avidter  has  submitted  to  q'liE  K.  N.-Y. 
notes  telling  Avhat  Ave  AA'eiv  doing  and  had  been  do- 


An  Orchard  Jirufsh  Burner.  Fit;.  3//.'/. 


ing  on  CroAvell  Faiin,  located  ii7  a  jiicturesque 
]imest(7ne  valley  of  Eastern  Tennessee.  We  have 
told  that  Ave  fii'st  quarried  out  the  limestone  ledges 
in  our  fields;  that  Ave  cultivated,  built  this  stone 
into  a  lime  kiln ;  that  AA-e  afterAvards  buriied  into 
lime  and  applied  the  same  to  the  fields  from  which 
Ave  had  quarried  the  stone,  and  other  fields  as  well. 
We  have  told  hoAV  Ave  aftei-Avards  decided  that  to 
gi’ind  this  limestone  into  ground  lime  AVould  be  less 
exi)ensive  in  the  first  place,  moi-e  easily  a])plied  in 
the  .second  instance,  less  liable  to  injui’e  our  soil  in 
the  thii-d,  more  enduring  in  the  fourth.  We  have 
told  hoAv  Ave  had  to  jouimey  all  the  Avay  from  East¬ 
ern  Tennes.see  to  Massachu.setts  in  order  t(»  shoAV 
the  manufactui'ers  of  rock  i-educing  machinei-y  hoAV 
to  combine  into  one  machine  that  Avas  portable  si 
i‘ock  crusber  and  one  other  machine  that  Avould 
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take  pieces  of  limestone  of  (pnari-y  sizes  and  I'oduce 
at  one  operation  into  sizes  from  one-half  inch  doAvu 
to  dust  or  i)OAVdei-ed  limestone.  We  have  told  hoAV 
Ave  applied  this  foian  of  lime  to  our  soiLs,  and  Ave 
have  also  told  hoAV  Ave  applied  the  burned  lime. 
We  have  told  Avith  tolerable  accuracy.  Ave  hoite, 
the  good  1‘esults  from  applications  of  the  tAvo  forms 
of  lime.  These  have  been  published  and  as  a  re.sult 
of  their  publication  Ave  have  received  many  hun- 
di’eds  of  letters  addre.s.sed  to  us  privately.  We 
have  taken  the  time  to  ansAver  each  one  of  these 
inquiries  as  best  Ave  could  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
each  impiirer. 

KNf)X  DOLOMITE. — But  in  order  that  the  read¬ 
er  may  have  a  more  clear  conception  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Eastern  Tennessee,  the  comjtosition  and  kind 
of  limestone  mo.s't  abundant,  Ave  think  it  best  to 
say  that  our  lime.stone  is  dolomitic,  locally  knoAA’n 
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as  Knox  dolomite,  and  is  a  continuation  of  a  de¬ 
posit  beginning  in  Southwestern  Ncav  York,  coming 
through  Pennsylvania  into  Maryland,  from  thence 
into  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  extending  into  por¬ 
tions  of  Noi*th  Geoi'gia  and  Alabama.  The  AA'ord 
dolomite  as  applied  to  this  limestone  means  double 
carbonate.s,  or,  in  other  Avords,  it  is  composed  of 
the  tAVo  carbonates  of  lime  and  inagnesium,  varying 
in  jiercentages  of  each  all  along  the  line  through 
Avhich  it  passes.  It  is  a  well-knoAvn  fact  among 
men  Avho  have  had  experience  in  quarrying  lime¬ 
stone  that  dolomite  limestone  is  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  (piarry  successfully  than  is  pure  limestone, 
Avhich  is  niarble ;  that  it  takes  more  time  to  drill  a 
hole  a  given  depth  into  a  dolomite  deposit  than  it 
does  to  drill  a  like  hole  in  Ji  imre  limestone  deposit. 
It  is  also  Avell  knoAvn  that  it  takes  a  heavier  charge 
of  dynamite  to  (piari-y  a  giA-en  amount  of  dolomite 
than  of  pui'e  limestone. 

VALUE  DF  DOLOMITIC  LIME.'^TONE.— It  is 
also  knoAvn  by  scientist.-:,  and  most  of  them  are 
agi'eed  that  dolomite  limestone  Avhen  bui’ued  into 
calcium  and  magnesium  oxide,  or  ground  into 
ground  limestone  and  apiilied  as  ground  calcium 
cai-bojiate  and  magnesium  carbonate,  that  the  add¬ 
l'd  cost  of  quari-ying  and  i-educing  in  either  ca.-e 
this  dolomite  limestone  is  in  lai’ge  measure  oA-er- 
come  from  the  fact  that  Ave  ai-e  applying  to  our 
soils  at  one  and  the  .‘^ame  time  tAA*o  very  e.ssential 
chemical  elements,  that  of  calcium  and  miignesiiDii. 
It  makes  no  difference  Avhether  Ave  apply  these  tAvo 
elements  in  a  form  of  oxides  or  in  the  form  of  car¬ 
bonates.  Oi’,  to  make  more  idain,  .so  that  we  may 
not  be  misundei’stood,  Avhen  dolomite  limestone  is 
bui’iied  or  gi-ound  for  agiacultural  purposes  and 
aiiplied  to  soils  in  need  of  lime.  Ave  are  killing  tAvo 
bii’ds  AA'ith  one  stone,  though  I  am  aAvai’e  that  there 
ai’e  men  Avho  are  con.-:idered  authoi-ity  Avho  claim 
that  pure  calcium  oxide  or  calcium  cai’bonate  is 
more  A’aluable  Avhen  applied  to  .soils  than  is  dolo¬ 
mite  limestone.  Be  this  as  it  may,  our  i-eason  for 
using  dolomite  in  our  case  Avas  that  all  of  the  lime¬ 
.stone  deposits  on  our  farm  Avei’e  dolomite  depo.sits. 
.<0  Ave  had  no  choice.  So  I  say  unhesitatingly  to  all 
Avho  may  read  thi.s,  if  you  have  dolomite  limestone 
deposits  in  your  fields  that  ai’e  at  pi’esiuit  in  the 
Avay  of  cultivation  and  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
fields,  that  you  may  add  the  space  they  occupy  by 
just  so  many  square  feet  to  the  producing  soils  of 
that  field ;  it  Avill  pay  you  for  this  alone.  But  if 
your  soils  need  lime,  you  need  not  hesitate  to  burn 
or  grind  this  dolomite  and  make  free  use  of  it  on 
your  soils,  and  expect  results. 

BUKNED  LIME. — Ileie  again  comes  up  another 
vei-y  important  question,  that  Ave  dare  not  iiass  over 
unexplained.  Can  Ave  burn  this  dolomite  limestone 
into  bui’iied  lime  and  apply  it  to  our  fields  in  unlim¬ 
ited  (lu.-intities,  and  exjiect  .good,  and  no  bad  I’e- 
.sults  to  folloAv?  To  this  question  I  .say  no.  It  has 
been  knoAvn  for  over  2,fK)0  years  that  Avhen  dolo¬ 
mite  Avas  burned  into  lime  it  Avas  of  double  sti’engtli 
fi-om  the  fact  it  Avas  composed  of  tAvo  chemical  ele¬ 
ments,  that  of  calcium  and  ma.gnesium.  The  term 
liol  lime  Avas  apjilied  to  it,  and  soil  tillei’s  Avei'e  cau¬ 
tioned  not  to  make  too  free  use  of  it  at  one  applica¬ 
tion  or  they  might  expect  bad,  instead  of  good  re¬ 
sults  to  folloAA'.  My  oAvn  experience  in  using  burned 
dolomite  on  our  oavu  farm  .shoAvs  this  to  be  a  fact 
lieyond  doubt.  But  Avheu  ground  into  lime  this 
.same  dolomite  can  be  applied  in  unlimited  amounts 
Avithout  any  bad  results  Avhatever  folloAving.  We 
have  applii'd  four  tons  an  acre,  eight,  20,  40,  SO 
and  even  100  tons  to  a  .single  acre,  afterAvards  seed¬ 
ed  to  Alfalfa,  Avith  .success  on  each  plot.  And  the 
only  diffei’ence  Ave  could  .see  in  the  several  jilots 
Avas  that  in  each  instance  Avhere  Ave  had  increased 
the  amount  of  limestone  up  to  and  including  100 
tons  an  aci-e,  the  Alfalfa  groAV  stronger  and  strong¬ 
er,  until  Ave  reached  the  plot  that  had  the  most 
limestone,  and  there  greAV  our  strongest  and  best 
Alfalfa.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  experi¬ 
ments  carried  on  scientifically  by  our  Agricultural 
Exiieriment  .'Station  at  Knoxville  fully  corroborate 
our  expei-iments  on  Ci'OAvell  Farm  in  regard  to 
ground  dolomite  limestone.  o.  p.  R.  F, 

Tennes.see.  , 


Possibilities  of  a  Backyard  Garden 

The  picture  at  Fig.  ‘Mii  shoAvs  hoAv  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  man  increa.sed  the  yield  of  his  small  gar¬ 
den  by  training  everything  possible  up  to  poles.  In 
the  cut  he  is  shoAvn  standing  beside  a  tomato  plant 
.something  over  seven  feet  tall.  Last  year  we  .saAv  a 
patch  of  50  tomato  plants  tied  to  long  bean  poles  in 
this  Avay,  and  every  one  taller  than  a  man’s  head. 
The  tomatoes  did  not  ripen  any  sooner  than  tho.se 
Avith  the  vines  spraAvled  over  the  ground,  but  it  en¬ 
abled  the  groAver  to  get  at  least  three  times  as  many 
bearing  plants  in  the  space. 
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Experience  with  Sorghum  Sirup 

A  Practical  Pancake  Sweet 

ULTIYATION  IX  WISCONSIX.— In  a  recent 
issue  experience  in  raising  ami  mannfactnre  of 
sorghnm  for  simp  was  asked  for.  I\Iy  experience 
in  raising  sorghnm  has  been  confined  almost  wholly 
to  southern  Wisconsin,  hut  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
Avould  not  do  as  well  in  any  state  of  the  same  lati¬ 
tude.  It  does  well  as  far  north  as  ^Minnesota  and 
south  as  far  as  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Select 
soil  a  little  sandy  hut  not  too  dry.  Do  not  plant  on 
low  land  or  too  I'ich  soil  or  freshly  manured  land  un¬ 
less  put  on  one  year  before  the  planting,  or  the  sirup 
will  be  strong  in  flavor  and  dark  in  color.  I’reparo 
the  soil  by  thoroughly  pulverizing  to  get  a  good  seed 
bed.  Plant  two  inches  deep  in  rows  ft.  10  in.  by 
o  ft,  having  the  wide  rows  north  and  soutli  to  let  in 
the  sun,  which  helps  mature  the  cane  earlier.  Plant 
Amber;  I  prefer  the  Plack  Spranglehead.  The  clump 
or  bunch  head  is  good;  10  or  12  seeds  in  a  hill, 
and  then  thin  to  five  stalks  when  three  inches  high. 
If  you  get  two  or  three  spears  as  a  stand  in  a  hill  do 
not  i)lant  over,  as  suckers  will  come  later,  and  then 
thin  to  five  stalks.  Cane  is  rather  slow  to  come  and 
grows  quite  slow  at  first,  but  grows  fast  later  on. 

IIAID'KSTIXC. — After  the  crop  is  matured  the 
seed  is  black.  It  should  be  cut  when  the  seed  passes 
out  of  the  dough  and  begins  to  harden  quite  a  little. 
If  the  season  is  dry  it  ought  to  be  cut.  If  wet  it 
may  stand  a  little  longer.  Cut  before  frost.  Well- 
ripened  cjine  will  stand  quite  a  freeze.  It  should  be 
strii)i)ed  of  leaves  and  immediately  cut.  When  ready 
to  cut  take  a  knife-edged  lath  and  beat  off  the  leaves 
clean.  Cut  as  close  to  the  ground  as  you  can  with 
a  corn  hook  .so  as  to  leave  a  squai’e 
cut  on  the  cane.  It  will  keep  better. 

Top  the  cane  just  below  the  first 
joint,  as  the  top  sap  affects  the  color 
of  the  siru]).  Make  into  sirup  as 
soon  as  cut,  if  possible.  If  this  can¬ 
not  be  done  stand  it  up  like  a  corn 
shock  in  the  ffeld,  or  in  the  mill  yard, 
as  the  air  will  circulate  through  it 
and  it  will  be  all  right  for  10  or  12 
days  if  it  cannot  be  made  up  before. 

Never  lay  it  fiat  down  exi)osed  to  rain, 
as  it  will  pack  together  so  tightly  it 
will  not  dry  out,  and  will  mold  and 
affect  the  quality  of  the  sirup.  Cane 
handles  better  if  laid  in  small  ])iles 
when  cutting,  butts  all  one  way^  and 
then  bind  butts  and  top  with  twine. 

It  will  save  time  in  handling. 

SHUT*  -  MAKIXC.  —  Making  t  h  e 
siruj)  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
cane  business.  I  have  made  as  high 
as  5,000  gallons  in  one  season,  but 
usually  about  8.000  gallons,  and  have 
found  that  hardly  any  two  crops  give  the  same  grade 
of  sirup,  owing  to  .soil  conditions.  I  use  wood  fuel, 
direct  fire  under  pans;  skimmer  and  finisher  80 
feet  long  .set  on  brick  or  cement  arch,  fire-brick, 
front,  four-foot  grate,  and  iise  four  foot  wood;  12S 
cubic  feet  of  soft  wood  will  make  about  100  gallons 
of  .sirup.  (Jood  grade  sirup  depends  on  the  way  the 
sap  is  handled  while  the  green  scum  is  being  taken 
out.  I  have  used  several  kinds  of  evaporators,  but 
the  self-skimmer  suits  me  best,  for  the  reason  that 
it  reduces  the  labor  one-half.  Its  mode  of  operation 
purifies  the  .sap  thoroughly  before  it  enters  the  fin¬ 
isher.  Sirup  to  k(‘(‘i»  well  should  be  boih'd  to  weigh 
111/2  Cl’  l‘-2  Ib.s.  to  the  gallon,  and  should  be  thoroughly 
cooked  at  a  temperature  just  below  scorching,  which 
gives  that  finished  flavor  desired  in  .sorghum  sirup. 
Sap  can  be  evaporated  without  sufficient  heat  and 
then  you  will  have  a  jelly-like  sirui)  which  will  not 
keep.  One  gallon  per  square  rod  is  an  average  yield, 
though  200  gallons  per  acre  or  more  is  not  \incom- 
inon.  Sirup  sells  for  about  $1.25  per  gallon  at  the 
present  time.  o.  g.  cKANUAni.. 

IVisconsin. 

Free  Analysis  of  Farm  Specimens 

AKDLY  a  week  pa.sses  without  a  letter  from 
readers  who  have  .some  'fertilizing  substance 
to  have  analyzed.  As  manufacturing  increases, 
more  and  more  wastes  are  discovered.  Some  of 
them  have  real  fertilizing  value,  and  may  be  bought 
at  times  at  a  compai-atively  low  figure.  They  are 
sometimes  offered  by  the  owners  at  a  low  price  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  fiirmers  hesitate  to 
buy,  and  lightly  so,  until  they  can  have  an  analysis 
made  so  as  to  know  just  what  they  are  doing.  Many 
of  these  farmers  feel  that,  especially  in  times  like 
the.se,  the  State  .should  examine  these  .sub.stances  and 
determine  their  value  if  they  have  any.  A  jn-ivate 
analysis  generally  costs  more  than  the  farmers  are 
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willing  to  risk  on  such  a  matter.  When  these  sub¬ 
stances  are  sent  to  the  Experiment  Station,  the  usual 
reply  is  that  no  approiiriation  has  been  made  for 
doing  work  of  this  kind ;  therefore  it  is  impossible  to 
attend  to  it.  All  of  the  Stations  do  moi’e  or  less  of 
this  work  Avheuever  they  can,  but  they  cannot  make 
this  a  .general  practice  because  their  laboratories  are 
fullj'  occupied,  and  such  work  costs  considerable 
money. 

The  State  of  Florida,  however,  has  a  system  of 
doing  much  of  this  work  free.  Fnder  the  Florida 


supiilies  will  be  m.ade  by  the  State  f'ommission. 
Anyone  living  in  that  State  is  permitted  to  draw 
samples  from  feed  or  fertilizer  which  he  has  pur¬ 
chased,  and  .submit  them  to  the  State  laiboi-atory 
for  free  analysis.  The  State  collects  a  fee  of  25c  a 
ton  on  all  fertilizers  and  feeds  .sold  in  the  State 
legally.  As  stated,  any  pur(;haser  ma.v  send  a  sample 
of  the  fertilizer  or  feed  to  the  State  Chemist,  with 
fair  restriction  with  regard  to  samplin.g,  so  that  ju.s- 
tice  will  be  done  to  the  manufacturer.  For  example, 
if  I  buy  a  (luantity  of  fertilizer,  or  an  outfit  of  feed, 
and  have  any  doubt  about  its  (luality,  I  can  draw  a 
fair  sample  of  the  goods  in  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
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send  one  sample  to  the  State  Chemist  and  deliver  the 
other  sample  as  a  check.  The  State  Chemist  will 
make  an  anal.vsis  fi’ee,  and  if  it  is  found  below  gu.ar- 
antee  I  ma.v  use  his  figures  in  demanding  and  secur- 
in.g  a  settlement.  Free  amil.vsis  has  also  been  made 
of  mau.v  substaiH'os.  In  the  Florid.a  annual  report 
we  find  notice  of  125  substiuices  thus  analyzed.  They 
include  water,  soils,  limestone,  pliosiihate.  rock,  muck, 
whiskey,  soap,  meat  and  con  tents  of  cows’  stomachs 
and  of  ,‘i  chicken’s  crop!  'Phis  service  was  given 
freely  and  was  of  great  benefit  to  Florida  people. 
Florida  is  the  first  State  to  do  such  work.  It  ought 
to  be  extended  and  made  a  p.-ii't  of  evoiy  experiment 
station’s  duty. 


Making  Sugar  Beet  Sirup  - 

To  a  beet  su.gar  maker  of  10  years  experience  it 
looks  as  thoiygh  the  Ik  S,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  had  set  a  lot  of  people  to  “barking  up  the 
wrong  tree.”  when  it  advises  them  about  making  a 
sirup  at  homo  from  beets. 

If  a  million  dollar  .sugar  factory  under  chemical 
conti’ol  and  highly  .skilled  labor  cannot  produce  a 
good  edible  .sirup  from  boc’^s  without  fir.st  crystalliz¬ 
ing  out  the  sugar  to  purify  it,  what  sort  of  stuff  is  a 
novice  likel.v  to  obtain? 

Here  is  the  process  used  in  sugar  factories:  The 
beets  are  washed,  .sliced,  diffused  with  hot  water. 
Ilesulting  juice  is  heated  to  coagulate  albumen,  lime 
is  added,  it  is  then  carbonated  with  gas,  filtei’ed 
through  filter-presses,  limed  again,  carbonated  again, 
filtered  again,  and  then  is  sulphured  and  filtered  a 
third  time.  Thus  clarified,  the  thin  juice  is  evapo¬ 
rated  under  partial  vacuum  by  steam  heat  until  it 
is  a  thick  sirup  of  a  light  yellow 
color. 

Surel.v  this  ])rocess  produces  a  bet¬ 
ter  grade  of  the  beet  sirup  than  any 
novice  can  hoi)e  to  make  with  his 
home  facilitie.s.  Yet,  when  people 
taste  of  this  factory  made  sirup,  a 
majorit.v  will  de.scribe  the  taste  as 
iiastg.  A  few  people  will  pronounce 
it  i)alatable.  Ih'ct  juice  contains  bit¬ 
ter  substances  and  potash  salts  which 
can  only  be  separated  by  cry.stallizing 
out  the  su.gai-,  which  is  just  what  the 
factory  does  in  order  to  produce 
while  gi-anulated  sugar.  The  home 
m.ade  sirui>  is  likely  to  bo  darker  in 
color  and  inferior  to  the  factory  pro¬ 
duct. 

A  better  way  to  utilize  the  .sugar 
beet  at  home  is  to  cook  and  eat  the 
laaffs;  they  contain  about  three  times 
as  much  sugar  as  the  red  garden 
beet  .and  are  i>referable. 

I  Ix'lieve  the  onl.v  ])ractic.al  sources 
of  home  made  .sirups  are  maple,  sor.ghum  and  sugar 
cane;  as  these  juices  all  have  an  agree.able  flavor 
^\  ithout  any  ])articul,ar  clarification,  and  they  are 
probably  more  wholesome  than  the  refined  sugars. 

Over-refining  of  such  foods  as  sugar,  flour,  and 
rice,  i.s  a  bane  of  modern  fashion — i.s  exi)ensive, 
wasteful,  .and  only  serves  to  give  emi)lf)yment  to 
more  dentists  and  phy.sicians,  and  a  few  more  re- 
finer.s,  millers  and  middlemen.  In  the  c.ase  of  beet 
sugar  it  is  necessaiy  to  I'efiiu?  it  thoroughly  in  order 
fo  make  it  palatable,  but  not  .so  with  the  sugars 
inentioiu'd.  .  clark. 

Ingham  Co.,  Mich. 


Brush  Burner 

E  have  h.ad  a  numhei’  of  (piestions  from  i)eople 
who  want  to  know'  wliat  a  bru.sh  burner  is, 
and  we  have  ])rinted  one  or  two  pictures  showing 
devices  of  this  kind.  The  j»icture  at  Fig.  .‘144  is  re¬ 
engraved  from  Farmers  F.ulletin  No.  1)17,  which  is 
issued  by  the  Department  (»f  Agriculture  at  'Wash¬ 
ington.  This  shows  a  bru.sh  burner  used  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  A  trame  is  made  of  ii'on  inping.  lined  with 
sheet  iron  body  mounted  on  wagon.  This  is  driven 
through  orchard,  and  the  primings  thrown  into  the 
box.  A  fire  is  started  .so  that  the  prunings  are  slowly 
burned  as  the  trees  are  trimmed.  Then  at  intervals 
the  ashes  are  thrown  out  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer. 
This  .S'aves  picking  up  the  brush  and  burning  it  in 
great  piles  later  on.  and  seems  to  give  very  good 
satisfaction.  IMany  other  types  of  burners  are  made, 
freipiently  by  u.sing  part  of  an  old  boiler,  and  mount- 
ing  it  on  a  sled  or  .stone  boat.  The  object  in  every 
case  is  the  same,  and  that  is  to  burn  up  the  trim¬ 
mings  as  fast  as  they  are  cut. 


Mitoii  of  the  so-called  seed  corn  is  hardly  good  enough 
for  feed. 


A  Farm  Woman'' s  Garden.  Fig.  S47. 


Fertilizer  Law'  free  analysis  of  fertilizer  .and  feed 
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Notes  on  the  Apple  Crop 

Wo  stnrto<l  jiink  spray  on  apples  May 
2  and  find  all  variotios  that  did  not  yield 
a  full  eroj)  last  year  showinfj  a  good 
hlofiin  this  year,  I'aldwins  among  the  rest. 
.Indging  a  normal  crop  at  K)0,  our  pros- 
peet  now  for  fruit  would  stand  about  120. 
We  are  going  to  give  the  orchard  a  thor¬ 
ough  spraying,  even  though  our  help  is 
limited.  I  see  no  Winter  injury  from 
cold  or  mice  work.  uuaxt  o.  iiitchixgs. 

( inondaga  Co.,  X.  Y. 

There  is  a  full  bloom  on  most  varieties 
of  ai)])les.  Of  course,  trees  which  had  a 
heavy  load  last  year  are  quite  light  thi.s, 
but.  on  the  whole,  I  would  say  the  bloom 
is  a  full  average.  Sour  cherries  in  this 
section  could  hardl.v  have  been  fuller,  and 
tin*  same  is  true  of  some  apple  trees.  We 
have  a  few  trees  of  an  old  variety. 
Orange  IMppin.  an  early  Fall  variety,  that 
aie  [lacked  with  bloom.  .T.  II.  Barclay’s 
(irchard  on  Wednesday  was  a  beautiful 
sight  \vith  bloom  and  in  perfect  condi- 
.  tion.  Wild  trees  in  the  woodlainks  seemed 
full  of  bloom,  as  well  as  in  the  orchai'ds. 

Coos  Co.,  N.  J.  II.  G.  TAYI.OU. 

I  think  this  will  be  one  of  the  gre.atest 
ajiple  y<‘ars  we  h.ave  had  in  some  time. 
All  varieties  are  going  to  blo.s.som  (piite 
generally.  This  is  normally  an  off  year 
for  Oreenings,  bnt  Oreenings  only  bore  a 
partial  crop  last  year,  so  they  were  able 
to  set  fruit  buds  again  for  this  year.  All 
Italdwins.  so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  will 
blos.som  full.  The  severe  Winter  did  not 
seem  to  hurt  the  apjilc  buds,  although  a 
f(>w  trc(‘s  were  noticcal  that  had  burst  the 
bark  on  the  trunk  after  the  coldest  snap. 
Peach  wood  is  killed  back  very  severely. 

1  do  not  Ixdieve  Seneca  f''ounty  will  Jiro- 
duce  an  Elbert  a  peach  this  year. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  av.  a.  iiasrett. 

Fp  to  the  i»resent  T  can  onl.v  si)oak 
of  my  own  orcliards  as  to  crop  ])rospects. 

I  think  it  will  be  apparent  a  little  hater 
th.at  much  damage  has  been  done  to  cer¬ 
tain'  of  the  more  tender  varieties  of  apple 
trees,  and  that  following  in  the  wake  of 
the  p.ast  nnnstially  severe  Winter  Ave  shall 
s('e  many  sickl.v  tia'cs.  Many  of  my 
<Jra\’enst(*in  tre(>s  of  IS  to  20  years,  bciiu- 
tifnl  and  thrifty  and  in  various  situations 
fav'orable  or  otherwise  as  to  air  drain- 
ag(‘.  I  lind  this  Spring  Avith  loosened  bark, 
mostly  on  the  north  side  of  the_  trunks, 
fiom  the  ground  nj)  to  the  limbs;  in  a  few 
cases  all  aronnd.  and  in  many  cases  <'ven 
down  to  the  roots,  a  foot  deep  in  the  .soil. 

1  have  heard  of  damages  of  similar  nature 
in  other  orchards.  Baldwins,  to  my  aa’oii- 
derinent  and  surprise,  considering  how 
Avell  they  Avere  apiiarently  thriving  la.st 
year,  shoAV  a  great  deficiency  of  bloom. 
Creenings  also  are  not  particularly  prom¬ 
ising.  Many  other  varieties  are  normal 
or  heavy  in  blossom.  ^McIntosh  and  Jon¬ 
athan.  with  me.  strong.  Do  you  realize 
that  the  Jonathan  is  a  Avonderful  apple? 

I  had  last  Fall  a  full  yield  of  Jonathans, 
the  mo.st  beautiful  fruit  that  I  ever  grew. 

It  always  sells  well.  It  thrives  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  loam  soil  here,  and  if  I  Avere  starting 
any  new  jjlantation  of  aiiples  I  Avould 
like  to  grow  many  Jonathans. 

Dutchess  Co.,  X.  Y.  av.  s.  teatok. 

Bakhvins  are  irregular;  some  trees 
show  good  bloom,  whih*  many  others  show 
little  or  no  bloom.  Other  A’arieties  ])rom- 
ise  well.  Xo  peach  bloom  Avhatever. 
Other  fruits  ]»romise  well  to  date. 

Orange  ('o.,  X.  Y.  .t.  15.  couNEl.L. 


jilied  that,  and  that  got  the  rabbit;  he 
did  not  care  for  that  .sort  of  dope  on  his 
eats,  and  the  cofFe(‘  berries  grcAV  fine 
iind  Avere  literally  covered  Avith  pods,  but 
.liick  Frost  got  them  before  they  ma¬ 
tured.  lk)AA’(‘Aa‘r.  we  are  trying  them 
again  this  year,  for  Ave  have'  had  them 
before  and  knoAV  Ave  can  raise  them.  The 
beans  AA'hen  parched  taste  A'ery  much 
like  j)e.anuts  and  are  a  fine  coffee  substi¬ 
tute.  So  if  this  Avar  continues  it  is  up 
to  a  great  many  ix’ople  to  use  something 
cheaper  for  .a  stimulant.  "We  tried  dry¬ 
ing  the  chicory,  or  French  endive  root, 
to  use  as  coffee  substitute,  but  found  it 
very  bitter. 

We  also  dried  green  beans,  peas  and 
okra.  The  okiai  proA'eil  A'ery  nice.  We 
took;  the  tender  pods.  Avashed  and  sliced 
them,  and  strung  them  on  strings ;  then 
AA'e  hung  them  close  to  the  kitchen  stove 
until  rattling  dry.  It  Avas  A'ery  good  for 
soups  and  stews,  and  this  year  we  in¬ 
tend  to  dry  more.  'We  did  not  care  for 
the  beans  or  peas,  ju.st  considered  our 
time  and  vegetiibles  Avasted.  They  prob- 
abl.v  are  all  right  Avhere  peojde  have 
plenty  of  ci-eam  and  butter  to  season  them 
uj)  Avifh.  We  usually  manage  to  go  to 
our  cellar  instead  of  the  corner  grocery 
in  the  months  that  we  do  not  go  to  our 
garden,  and  Ave  manage  accordingly  to 
find  i)lenty.  M’ilh  all  the  good  adA'ice 
in  JTie  K.  X.-Y.  it  Avould  be  our  fault  if 
Ave  did  iK>t. 

Ye.sterday  we  found  fi  nice  lot  of  ten¬ 
der  sour  dock  greens ;  scu'ved  Avith  plain 
boiled  rice  Ihese  gia'ens  make  a  A'cry  good 
dinner.  We  also  A’ery  often  huA'e  a  dan¬ 
delion  stew  ;  the  A'ery  smell  of  it  cooking 
Avould  liven  uj)  any  lost  api)etite.  1  en¬ 
close  rule  for  making: 

Dandelion  J'out-fait  (quickly  done)  — 
Take  a  pint  of  Avell-Avash<>d  dandelion 
leaves,  using  the  young  buds  loo,  a  half 
dozen  pfitatoes  of  medium  size  cut  in 
small  pieces,  a  jiinch  <*f  celery  seed,  tAvo 
tablespoon  fills  of  chopiied  jiarsley,  four 
onion.s,  salt,  Avhite  pei»j)er.  a  tablespoon-  ' 
fill  of  butter  and  a  cuiiful  of  iieAV  milk. 
Four  on  these  a  (piart  of  boiling  Avater 
and  boil  rapidly  one-half  hour  or  until 
[lotatoes  are  done.  E.  k.  you.xg. 

Illinois. 


Countrywide  Produce  Markets 
THE  POTATO  OUTLOOK. 
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Notes  From  an  Illinois  Garden 

have  been  Avanting  to  rejiort  about 
“Hope  Farm  Annex’’  to  our  aspara- 
bed  ;  it  is  doing  AA’ell,  and  the  sprouts 
a  great  teinjitation.  We  decided  not 
to  cut  them  this  year,  no  matter  hoAV  fine 
they  Avere.  This  cold  Spring  is  making 
asjiaragus  A'ery  backAvard.  an’d  that  which 
does  come  out  is  blue  Avith  the  cold.  Our 
bed  early  Avas  a  perfect  mat  of  pepper 
grass,  but  AA’e  Iuia'c  it  all  nicely  cleaned 
noAv  .and  expect  to  keep  the  Aveeds  down 
Avith  our  Planet  Jr.  We  are  noAv 
bunching  in  half-pounds  and  as  the 
sprouts  become  more  plentiful  Ave  enlarge 
the  bunches  and  sell  at  10  cents  per 
bunch  at  private  sale.  Those  bunches 
Avhich  are  left  over  the  store  sells  for  us 
at  tAVO  jier  cent,  but  Ave  find  that  bettej- 
than  peddling.  I  Avas  amused  .at  the 
heading  of  the  “Brevities”  about  the  rab¬ 
bits  having  a  jireference  for  Soy  beans. 
AVe  found  that  out  la.st  year;  Ave  had  tAvo 
long  roAvs  of  Soy  beans.  AVe  use  them 
for  coffee  substitute  and  jirefer  them 
greatly  to  commercial  substitutes,  but  Ave 
idanted  an  extra  lot  in  order  to  have 
enough  to  try  for  other  cooking  ])ur- 
jioses,  and  Ave  found  that  something  Avas 
destroying  them  ;  all  the  neAV  groAvth 
Avould  be  nibbled  off;  but  it  Avas  not  long 
before  Ave  found  the  culjirits.  '  There  Avas 
a  Avhole  rabbit  famil.v  just  feasting  on 
them.  AA’e  tried  spraying  Avith  the  mix¬ 
ture  Ave  sprayed  the  pigs  Avith.  thinking 
that  the  tar  and  carbolic  Avould  be  an 
antidote  for  “Br(>r  Babbit.”  but  they 
liked  them  better  than  ever.  I  dare  say 
it  Avas  a  sort  of  Thousand  Island  dress¬ 
ing  for  their  salad.  AA’e  then  consulted 
our  druggist.  AA’as  there  a  Avay  of  jiois- 
oning  the  rabbits?  He  thought  that  if 
the  poison  Avas  applied  strong  enough  to 
kill  the  rabbits  it  Avould  also  injure  the 
tender  groAvth  of  the  jilants.  and  he  sug¬ 
gested  kerosene  emulsion.  So  Ave  ap- 


old  potato  season  is  drawing  to  a 
('arlot  movement  last  Aveek  fell  to 
barely  .’100  cars  jicr  day,  Avhile  the  move¬ 
ment  of  neAV  jiotatoes  increased  to  nearly 
150  cars  per  day,  so  that  nearly  one-half 
of  the  stock  coming  to  market  is  the  ncAV 
crop  from  the  South,  mainly  from  Florida 
at  jire.sent.  The  Southern  growers  have 
been  disappointed  almost  as  badly  as 
those  in  the  Xorth.  They  have  been  get¬ 
ting  only  per  barrel  the  past  month, 
hardly  enough  to  cover  cost  of  production 
under  presiuit  conditions  and  not  over 
half  the  jirice  ruling  in  the  middle  of  May 
last  yeai'.  At  that  time  there  Avere  no 
old  iiotatoes  in  the  market  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  held  steady  as  a  rock  all  through  the 
early  part  of  the  season.  This  year  there 
has  been  iihmty  of  idd  stock  ready  to  come 
to  market  at  the  slightest  improvement 
of  iirices.  AVithout  doubt,  thou.sands  of 
I’iirloads  of  old  jiotatoes  Avill  never  be 
shipjied.  Some  of  the  shijijiing  stations 
have  closed  already  because  the  farmer.s 
did  not  think  jiotatoes  Avorth  grading, 
luuiling  and  jiacking  at  the  prices  offered. 
It  is  reckoiH'd  that  at  least  1,0(K)  carlots 
in  the  ('olorado  district  Avere  spoiled  by 
freezing,  but  there  are  still  jilenty  left  to 
jilace  (Colorado  in  the  Aveek’s  column  as 
the  leading  shipjier  and  plenty  of  stock 
to  sell  to  cattle  feeders  at  15  to  20  cents 
per  hundred  pounds.  In  the  Maine  jiotato 
section  groAvers  are  more  fortunate  in 
having  a  Avell  establi.shed  starch  industry. 
Avhich  has  been  paying  75  cents  to  ;jtl.25 
per  hundred  pounds  for  average  stock. 
AA^estern  groAvers  have  been  hard  hit  this 
year  and  no  doubt  acreage  will  be  greatly 
reduced.  Beports  from  some  jioints  indi¬ 
cate  only  from  one-half  to  tAVO-thirds  of 
last  year’s  acreage.  The  abundance  of 
seed  may  induce  considerable  late  jilant- 
ing.  but  at  jiresent  the  outlook  is  for  a 
decided  reduction.  Prices  at  the  country 
shijiping  stations  in  bulk  to  groAvers  range 
from  (iO  to  85  cents  jier  hundred  jiounds 
in  the  AA’est  and  DO  to  .$1..‘>.5  in  the  East. 
(Mly  markets  are  slightly  lower;  standard 
Avhite  kinds  range  from  .$1..”.5  to  .$l.(i5 
for  large  lots  in  bulk.  A  few  markets 
ri'ached  $2  for  favorite  kinds.  Xew  pota- 
to(‘s  have  been  selling  Avhole.sale  iiround 
.i;5. 

THE  O.XTOX  5IARKET. 

Old  onions  are  cleaning  uji  sloAvly  at 
a  Avide  range.  Soft  sjirouted  stock  sold 
as  loAV  as  25  cents  jier  bag  in  Xoav  A’ork 
and  hard,  sidi'cted  stock  reached  ,$2.2,5  in 
the  same  market.  The  range  in  central 
aiul___Eastern  markets  Avas  mainly  ,$1  to 
.$1.75  jK'r  100  Jiounds.  Shijnnents  are  now 
at  the  rati'  of  over  eight  or  nini'  cars 
daily,  mostly  from  Xcav  York  and  Xcav 
England.  ’I’exas  onions  have  been  selling 
bi'tter  than  Avas  expected,  because  A'arioii.s 
conditions  of  Aveather  and  ear  supply,  not 
to  mention  A’oliintary  holding  back  of  the 
crop,  have  restricted  shijnnents,  but  mar¬ 
kets  haA’e  been  Aveak.  ranging  from  $1.50 
to  $2  Jier  crate.  The  crate  eipials  about 
one-half  a  bag  in  contents.  These  prices 
are  .somewhat  loAver  than  prevailed  last 
year  at  this  time,  but  fully  equal  the 


prices  in  the  preceding  year.  Only  care¬ 
ful  handling  of  the  Texas  crop  ha.s  pre- 
A’ented  ab.solute  demoralization  of  the 
markets. 

CAERAGE. 

Another  croji  hard  to  sell  is  the  enor¬ 
mous  supply  of  early  cabbage  from  South 
('arolin.a  and  adjoining  States.  These 
cabbages  have  been  coming  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  cars  per  Aveek  lately.  Old  cabbage 
is  jiractically  out  of  market,  but  there 
was  no  call  for  such  heavy  sujijilies  of 
new  stock.  Prices  have  been  falling  to  a 
basis  of  li/j  to  2%  cents  per  pound  in 
leading  Xorthern  markets,  and  demand 
Avas  Aveak  enough  to  suggest  even  further 
decline. 

OTHER  TRUCK  CROP.S. 

Tomatoes  and  straAA’berries  continue 
the  most  .satisfactory  to  groAvers  of  any 
Southern  crops.  The  prices  have  held  as 
high  or  higher  than  last  year,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  liberal  shipments.  Apjdes 
and  oranges  being  short  in  supply,  the 
jiublic  has  taken  freely  these  other  pro¬ 
ducts.  Tomatoes  have  been  bringing 
about  ,$4  per  crate  in  the  large  Xorthern 
markets,  fully  double  the  price  received 
at  this  time  in  Ifllfi  and  1917.  Straw¬ 
berries  at  times  haA’e  been  in  very  strong 
demand  and  sold  Avholesale  in  A’arious 
cities  at  about  .SO  cents  per  quart  for 
best  lots  and  the  general  range  for  good 
stock  most  of  the  time  lately  has  been  15 
to  2,5  cents.  Xortb  C’arolima  has  been  a 
heavy  shipper  this  year,  but  T,ouisiana 
shipjied  much  less  than  expected.  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  AA’est  Tennessee  are  noAA'  at  the 
front  and  A’irginia  will  soon  folloAA’.  Mo.st 
of  the  Southern  truck  has  been  selling 
rather  slowl.v  on  account  of  the  liberal 
rf'ceipts.  Asparagus  has  been  coming 
chiefly  from  X’ew  .Tersey  at  the  rate  of 
ten  cars  jier  day  and  jirice  declines  to  ,$.‘1 
per  dozen  wholesale  in  leading  markets. 
String  beans  haA'e  been  selling  Avell  at 
from  .$.‘5  to  .$4  jier  crate,  although  shiji- 
ments  Avere  twenty  cars  per  day  last 
Aveek.  Apjiles  are  noAV  moA’ing  only  20 
cars  per  day,  nearly  one-half  starring 
from  Xcav  York  State.  Besides  these, 
the  only  important  fruit  arrivals  are  a 
few  hundred  cars  of  Falifornia  oranges 
and  rile  liberal  arrivals  of  Southern  straAA’¬ 
berries.  G.  R.  F. 


Government  Crop  Report 
The  estimate  for  May  jiuts  the 


Avheat  yield  at  572.557.000  bushels. 


AA’inter 
AA’ith 

in  Sjiring  Avheat  a 
a  billion  bushels  is 


the  incera.sed  area 
yield  of  more  than 
looked  for. 

Bye  is  jiut  at  82.020.000  bushels,  or  22,- 
000.000  more  than  last  year. 

Day  is  estimated  at  107.5,50.000  tons, 
or  about  15.000,000  more  than  last  year. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  24— X  .1.  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciet.A’  Field  Meeting,  Glassboro.  X.  .1. 

Aug.  2G-.50 — Ohio  State  Fair,  Colum¬ 
bus.  O. 

Oct.  10-19 — Xational  Dairy  ShoAv,  Col¬ 
umbus,  O. 


'riie  Summer  field  meeting  of  the  XVav 
,Tersey  State  Horticultural  Society  Avill 
be  held  at  (llassboro,  Gloucester  (’ounty. 
X’.  ,T..  .Tilly  24.  A’isitors  from  other  States 
are  invited  to  attend  this  meeting  and 
look  over  the  large  orcharding  interests 
in  that  vicinity.  IIoAvard  G.  Taylor, 
Biverton.  X.  ,1..  is  the  secretarA’. 


“For  the  I.and’s  Sake,  use  BoAA’ker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
tho.se  Avho  till  it.” — .4 dr. 


Drain  Tile 

We  are  now  manufacturing  large 
quantities  of 

Field  Drain  Tile 

at  our  plant  Beach  Ridge,  N.  Y, 

Bet  us  give  you  our  low 
prices  and  Ioav  freight  rates 

CEIVTRAL  CLAY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


ECONOMY 
[  TALK 

[  is  all  ri^ht— 

ECONOMY 
PRACTICE 

is  better,  ffl 

INSTANT 
POSTUM 

is  an  economy 
drink — absolutely 
no  -vYasie.  Besides, 
it  is  convenient, 
saves  fuel  and 
sujfan  and  leaves 
nothing  -to  be 
desired  in  tHe 
way  or  Oavor  . 

TRYA  CUP! 


INOCULATE 

SOY  BEANS,  ALFALFA,  CLOVERS, 

and  all  legmno.s,  and  DOURLE  THE  CROP 

Our  Bacteria-  Direct  from  Laboratory— fVf'Ksii 
Acre  Size  50c;  2  Acres  95c;  6  Acres  $2,00 

I'ostiiaid  on  recoliit  of  price. 

SO-page  book— all  about  legumes — FREE  ! 

THE  EGGERT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Depl.  A.  CANTON,  OHIO 

GOOD  COWPEAS  That  Will  Grow 

WE  PAY  The  freight,  terms-cash  with  the  order  . 

Send  Order  to  Bank  of  Liberty,  Liberty,  N.  C.,  if  you  riefer; 

Improved  Whippoorwill,  WJiippoorwill,  $3.65  per 
hiishol.  Mixed  varietiesSlSb.  Olay.s,  Hlacks.iin  lim¬ 
ited  amounts)  $3  75,  and  Blackeyes  $5.15  per  liusliel 
(scaree).  No  ■'  Nigeer  in  the  Avoodpile  no  sharp 
practices.  Square  deal,  j,  M,  piEj^p^  Climax,  N.  C. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Earlie.st,  latest.  largest,  most  produotivo  varieties, 
including  the  Everliearing.  Also  KASI'IIEKUY.  IlLAlK- 
BI  KIIV.  (I'luu.vr,  flOdSEltEIUlY,  OltAPK  I'l.AMS,  mi  ll 
A.Ml  (IK.NAME.NTAI,  TREE.S,  BllltrBS,  KLOWEKINO  I'LA.NTS. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

f  llillAUE.  CAl'LI FLOWER,  CELERY,  IIEET,  F.OO.  t'Eri’ER.  TO¬ 
MATO.  OMO.N.  LETTUCE,  PARSLEY,  SW  EET  POTATO,  ASPAIIA- 
(iUS,  RIIUIIAUll,  IIORSERAOISII.  .Mail  or  express  prepaid. 
Catalogue  free.  hARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 

C  W  E  C  T  of  all  the  leading  varieties  delivered  liy 
d  ft  t  t  I  parcel  post.  26  plaiiLs,  ZOc  ;  50  plants,  35c  ; 

100  plants,  SOcj  500  or  more,  30c  per  100. 
Ry  express,  charges  collect,  1,000  iilants, 
91,75;  6,000  or  more,  91.50  per  1,000. 
H.  AUSTIN,  FELTON,  DELAWARE 


POTATO 

PLANTS 


Transplanted  Strawberry  Plants.  le?unK?‘  cdst 

les.s  and  more  practical  than  pot  grown  plants. 
.Ml  lo.ading  varieties.  Catalogue  free. 

I. .  J.  I''ariner,  Itox  8‘/i0,  UulasRI,  N.  Y. 

Stra'wberry  Plants  For  Sale 

50  varieties  to  select  from,  including  tlie  fall-hear¬ 
ing.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

J. KKIFFOKI>  IIAUU,  R.  2,  Khodesdale,  Mel. 

SWEPT  PIlTATn  VINES Pepier, 
oncci  rUIAlU  lined  cauliflower  and  Brussels 

Sprout  Plants,  Asparagus  roots,  California  I'rivet. 
lied  .Skin  Potato,  Early  and  Late  Vegetable  Plants, 
Catalogue  Free.  MICHAEL  N.  BORGO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


RlBdinluR  Bul.hs  flmt'antced  blooming  size,  91  per  lOO 
UIdUIUIUS  UUI JS  postpaid.  Sk.-Law-F.™  dI-l  „  . 


DELAWARE 

TomatoPlants  | 


postpaid.  Sky-Lsw-Fami,  Miilland  Park.  H.  J 

POTATOES.  Real  seed.  25  lbs  91  on 
SUXNY  VALE  FAR.M,  y 

Ready  no-w.  75c.  per  100 
free! 

S.  FORD  S  SON,  Hartly,  Oel. 


Binder  Twine  n'-e’f  Farmers’  Clubs,  write  for 
THEO.  BURT  &^soys.  " ft 


Uabbage 


anil  Tnmain  Pt*"!*  *2  per  thousand, 
ana  l  omaio  pepper  and  Pot 


'epper  and  Potato,  $;i,  ex¬ 
press  collect.  Postpaid, 60c  perhundred 
Special  Prices  large  lots.  Plants  are  open 
field  grown  and  are  stocky,  tough  and  hardy.  Full 
count — carefully  packed — immediate  shipment. 

OAKLIN  FARM,  -  •  SALISBURY,  N.  C. 

Choice  Marrow  Beans 

Tested  at  Tompkins  ('o.  Farm  Bureau,  Itliaca,  N.Y. 
910  per  Im.  Bags  free.  LUTHER  ROWER,  Ludlonvllle,  N.  Y. 


A«narhoii«  Roots,  horseradish  sets. 
H^pdldSUa  beets,  ONION  PLANTS,  LETTI 
TOES  EGGPLANTS.  PEPPE  ' 

Send  for  Price  List.  J 

ASPARAGUS 
ROOTS 


CABBAGE. 

_ _ LETTUCE,  TOMA. 

TOES  EGG  PLANTS.  PEPPERS  and  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 
Send  for  Price  List.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Fa. 

Three  years  oia.  ror  quick 
results.  91.60  per  100; 
98.00  per  1,00  0. 

HARRY  L  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Worry  About  Corn 

PLANT  SCOTT’S  SOY  BEANS 

y; 


■OU 


the  germinate  for— owing  to 

the  Tod  ii  bdt  roots  and  the  large  amount  of  nitrogen  stored  up— 

the  soil  IS  left  in  such  shape  that  followed  by  wheat  the  production  is  great! v 

dement .cost  immense  quantities  of  protein  feed,  the  very 


O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  1  SO  IVlain  St.,  IVIarys'ville,  Ohio 
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A  Day  at  Elmwood 


An  Early  P.egtxxixg. — Five  o’clock! 
Cold  and  dark  and  dismal,  fires  down,  a 
raw  wind  sweeping  in  through  the  open 
windows.  But  who  minds  the  cold  of 
.'Spring,  now  that  the  long,  hard  Winter 
is  past?  So  we  ri.se  cheerfully  and  begin 
to  save  daylight  by  burning  acetylene. 
Daddy  calls  the  children,  and  craftily 
adds :  “New  calf  down  at  the  barn,  fel¬ 
lows,”  knowing  well  that  if  he  said  a 
German  Taube  it  wouldn’t  as.semble  them 
any  quicker.  Daddy  goes  first  to  the 
horse  barn  and  looks  after  the  team,  then 
he  and  the  two  girls  do  the  milking. 
There  are  only  10  cows,  but  each  cow’s 
milk  is  weighed  and  recorded  night  and 
morning,  and  the  yearly  record  kept  in  a 
book  made  e-xpressly  for  that  purpose. 

All  IlAxns  at  Work. — Nine-year-old 
“Buddy”  brings  up  water  for  the  break¬ 
fast  and  puts  on  an  extra  kettleful  for 
the  calf  feed.  After  the  calves  are  fed  he 
sweeps  out  the  alleys  so  Daddy  can  feed 
the  grain,  and  then  throws  down  hay  for 
the  heifers,  which  Sister  scatters  for 
them.  Then  Sister  brings  up  a  big  pail  of 
milk  for  the  house,  carries  water  to  the 
hens  and  whips  the  rugs  from  the  kitchen 
and  dining  room.  Big  Sister  feeds  the 
hens.  This  takes  so  little  time  that 
mother  had  to  hustle  some  this  morning  to 
have  the  breakfast  ready.  There  were 
fires  to  start,  bread  to  mold  into  pans, 
baby’s  bottle  to  fix  and  feed  (be  is  more 
ambitious  about  getting  up  now  than  he 
will  be  later),  and  the  clothes  from  yes¬ 
terday’s  ironing  to  fold  and  put  away. 
Then  we  have  breakfast,  and  with  a  very 
thorough  discussion  Kif  the  inew  calf. 
“Going  to  raise  her?”  inquires  Buddy, 
hopefully.  “No,  I  guess  we  better  sell 


he  and  Big  8ister  arrive,  ready  to  do  noon 
chores  and  eat  the  noonday  meal  (Oh, 
very  ready  for  that  last!)'  Horses  are 
watered  and  fed.  hay  thrown  down  for 
the  cows,  hens  given  fresh  water  and  fed, 
eggs  gathered,  pigs  fed  and  water  carried 
to  the  calves,  and  then  we  try  out  those 
war  muffins. 

Tiik  Bural  Mail. — Before  the  dish¬ 
washing  is  fairly  accomplished  the  mail 
comes.  (M’hen  I’ostmaster  General  I>ur- 
leson  raps  at  the  Pearly  Gates  let  us  hope 
8t.  Peter  will  marshall  all  the  underpaid, 
overworked  rural  carriers  and  their  worn- 
out.  dejected  steeds,  show  him  his  handi¬ 
work  and  reward  him  accordingly.)  jMail 
time  is  perhaps  the  brightest  .spot  in  the 
day’s  routine.  The  daily  paper  comes 
first  in  importance,  and  the  war  news  is 
eagerly  read  and  commented  upon.  An 
order  for  hatching  eggs,  a  letter  from  a 
distant  friend,  some  magazines  and  a 
seed  catalogue  with  gorgeous  covers  m.-ikes 
up  today’s  packet.  Little  Brother  has 
been  sitting  contentedly  on  the  floor,  but 
now  in  a  frantic  effort  to  reach  kitty’s 
tail  as  she  passes,  he  loses  his  balance  and 
the  world  has  come  to  an  end  as  far  as  he 
is  concerned.  After  due  comforting  he  is 
settled  in  his  cart,  and  we  somewhat  re¬ 
luctantly  take  up  the  day’s  tasks  again. 

Afternoon  Work.— Daddy  and  Big 
Sister  go  back  to  their  sap  boiling  and 
wood  gathering.  Mother  puts  on  a  big 
loaf  of  brown  bread  to  steam  for  supper, 
some  rice  is  washed  and  set  cooking  slow¬ 
ly  for  a  pudding,  and  the  setting  of  eggs 
carefully  selected  and  packed  for  the  post 
tomorrow.  The  market  eggs  are  sorted 
and  packed,  for  they,  too.  must  go  to¬ 
morrow,  and  half  a  dozen  windows  of 
blooming  plants  watered.  Then  the 
mending  is  taken  up  again.  The  chil¬ 
dren  return  fi-om  school,  .and  b.ahy.  who 


The  TAne-up  at  Elm  wood 


her,”  says  Daddy,  whereupon  a  whole  bat¬ 
tery  of  hostile  glances  are  aimed  at  him. 

Doing  Chores. — After  breakfast,  the 
morning  being  cold,  everyone  s(a*med  in¬ 
clined  to  stay  by  the  stove,  but  chores 
were  waiting,  school  time  coming,  so 
everyone  “got  busy.”  F.ather  mixes  up 
his  pail  of  pig  feed  with  warm  water, 
feeds  pigs,  splits  wood  and  cleams  and 
harnesses  the  team.  .Sister  waters  the 
cows,  Buddy  fills  two  big  wood  bo.vey 
(thanking  his  stars,  with  every  step,  that 
Spring  is  here).  Big  Sister  sets  beds  air¬ 
ing,  washes  di.shes  and  puts  up  diniK'r, 
and  iMother  sweeps  the  d<)wnstair.s  rooms, 
bakes  a  batch  of  war  cookies  and  gives 
baby  his  bath,  l.itth*  .lister  has  been 
taking  care  of  baby.  Now  comes  10  min¬ 
utes  of  scrubbing,  toothbrushing  and  hair 
combing,  and  the  three  children  depart  for 
school,  half  a  mile  away.  A  Limiliar 
covered  wagon  has  driven  into  the  yard, 
so  they  return,  determined  to  see  if  Fath¬ 
er  really  means  to  let  the  calf  man  have 
the  new  baby  at  the  barn.  Tin'  ‘'calf 
man”  is  a  friendly  soul,  and  tai'dy  pui)ils 
have  to  make  up  time  after  s<‘hool.  but 
they  feel  well  repaid  for  the  wait  when 
the  big  w'agon  passes  on  without  bos.sy. 

Sugar  Making. — ^Mother  strains  a  big 
kettle  of  maple  syrup  and  puts  it  on  the 
stove  for  the  final  boiling  and  clarifying, 
and  Big  Sister  leaves  for  the  woods  to 
make  and  keep  a  fire  under  the  sa|»  kettle. 
Daddy  has  suffered  for  years  with  rheu¬ 
matism,  and  has  to  rely  on  the  small 
folks  for  many  chores  that  ordinarily 
would  not  fall  to  their  lot,  hence  Big  Si.s- 
ter  is  out  of  school  during  the  sugar¬ 
making. 

The  Noon  Meal. — The  day  has  grown 
warmer,  and  I  can  hear  the  trickle  of 
water  running  in  the  cistern  as  I  work  at 
my  “fancy  yvork.”  a  big  basket  of  holey 
stockings,  worn  overalls.  buttonless 
waists  and  rent  frocks.  The  bread  is 
baked,  the  syrup  ■skimmed,  strained  and 
bottled,  beds  made  and  the  noon  lunch 
prepared.  Wheat-.saving  necessitates  ex¬ 
tra  baking,  corn  and  rye  mufiins  being  the 
saving  for  this  meal,  with  home-canned 
string  beans,  baked  potatoes  and  such 
other  living  as  the  farm  affords.  Mean¬ 
time,  the  Man  of  Wrath  has  cleaned  out 
stables  and  taken  his  load  to  the  field, 
gathered  up  old  m.-iterial  for  sap  fire.s, 
loaded  in  a  supply  of  house  wood,  and  now 


misses  them  sorely  during  the  d;iy.  goes 
nearly  wild  with  delight.  Little  Sister 
takes  charge  of  him.  while  Mother  feeds 
and  wat**rs  the  flock  again  and  gathers 
the  eggs.  Buddy  dons  overalls  and  frock 
and  put  on  water  to  heat  for  his  beloved 
calves,  and  fills  the  kitchen  wood  box; 
Sister  waters  the  cows  and  gets  things 
ready  Lir  milking,  and  Father  and  Big 
►Sister  come  up  from  the  woods  with  a 
can  of  fragrant  syrup.  How  good  it  will 
be  on  pancakes  next  Winter! 

The  Evening  C’irct.e. — The  rest  of  the 
chores  are  done  up  in  “jig  time,”  and 
after  supper  the  wlnde  force  turns  out  to 
gather  .sap.  Then  the  lamps  are  lighted. 
Daddy  takes  his  papers,  Buddy  and  Little 
Sister  start  a  game  of  dominoes  and  si 
lively  argument  over  a  name  for  the  new 
calf,  Mother  prepares  Little  Brother  for 
bod,  and  the  girls  wash  and  wipe  the 
dishes  and  di.scuss  the  day’s  English  les¬ 
son.  It  had  been  “Lady  of  the  Lake”  to¬ 
day,  and  when  right  in  the  midst  of  it 
Buddy  used  his  handkerchief  rather  vig¬ 
orously,  a  ghostly  voice  from  the  pantry 
imiuired,  “Malcolm,  was  thine  the  blast?'” 
The  girls  are  reading  “rollyanna”  (for 
the  fifty-second  time)  and  “Bebecca 
IMary.”  As  I  review  the  day  I  wonder  if 
the  need  for  a  physical  trainer  in  the 
country  schools,  at  $1,200  per  year,  is 
really  pressing. 

Bed  ’J'ime. — All  too  .soon.  The  books 
and  games  are  put  away  and  the  small 
folk  flock  upstairs.  Father  lights  his  lan¬ 
tern  for  the  “last  round.”  IMother  has  a 
short  seance  with  account  book  and  diary. 
The  rooms  are,  as  my  grandmother  used 
to  say,  “set  to  rights.”  the  last  small 
chore  is  tended,  the  last  light  turned  out, 
when  a  subdued  wail  floats  down  the 
stairs.  Little  Sister  has  toothache.  Bot¬ 
tles  are  hunted  out  of  the  medicine  cab¬ 
inet,  the  hot-water  bottle  filled  and  peace 
returns  above  stairs.  The  commonplace 
day  is  done.  No  knightly  d<'ed,  no  heroic 
task ;  just  the  littlest,  homeliest  things 
that  must  be  done  over  and  over,  till  the 
reiteration  irks,  yet  no  doer  of  great 
things  is  more  privileged  than  we  to  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  nature,  a  sound  night’s 
sleep,  or  an  unexpected  recreation.  There 
is  some  comi)ensatlon  to  us  in  the  thought 
that  if  we  “doers  of  little  thing.s”  shirked 
there  would  be  less  <'f  great  things  to  do. 

HARRIET  L.  WOOD. 


Covering  an  acre  in  six  minutes 


Fast,  Easy,  Complete 

Potato  Spraying  with  an  IRON  AGE  Engine 
Sprayer  brings  your  crops  safely  through  to  digging 
time.  The  time  required  for  going  over  your  fields  is  so  little, 
you  can  give  them  the  frequent  spraying  they  need. 

A  high  pressure  of  200  lbs.  produces  a  dense,  fog-like  spray  that 
does  the  work  completely  and  correctly,  avoids  drenching  the  plants 
and  covers  thoroughly  and  economically,  leaving  no  lurking  places  for  either 
bugs  or  disease.  The  IRON  AGE  line  of  engine,  traction  and  hand  sprayers 
covers  all  spraying  needs  of  field,  orchard  and  garden.  Write  for  booklet. 


imME 


Potato  Engine  Digger  uses  the  same 
engine  as  the  IRON  AGE  Engine  Sprayer. 
When  digging  time  comes  around  it  is  easy 
to  change  the  H.P.  “New  Way’’ 
engine  over  to  your  IRON  AGE  Potato 
Digger  and  set  it  to  tossing  your  crop  out 
onto  the  ground  ready  to  basket.  No  matter 
how  heavy  the  vines,  grass  or  soil,  this  ma¬ 
chine  will  go  right  through.  Two  horses 
easily  pull  it,  releasing  one  team  for  other 
work.  There  are  also  several  models 
without  engine,  to  suit  your  particular 
needs.  Write  for  booklet  today. 

Bateman  g  Co. 

Box  200  H  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Saves  two  horses 


RAISE  A  BIGGER,  BETTER 

GARDEN  WITH  LESS  WORK 


f  I'XUILIIUT  ctllU  Vp/UIvlVaLOFf  O  gai 

den  tools  in  1,  cuts  weeds  underground  an 
breaks  the  surface  crust  in  a  porous,  moisture 
retaining  mulch,  in  one  operation.  Intensiv 
^  cultivation.  "Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used. 
A  boy  or  girl  can  operateitanddomore  an 
better  work  than  ten  men  with  hoes.  Get 
,clo8e  to  plants.  Guards  protect  leaves 
jHas  easily  attached  shovels  for  deepe 
^cultivation.  Makes  gardening  easiei 
^quicker,  surer.  Send  today  for 
FREE  Illustrated  Catalog  an 
Factory-to-User  Offer. 

MFG.  CO 

►  David  Chy,  Neb. 
’iDep 


For  Potato  Bugs 
And  Blight  use 

SULFOCIDE 

and 

CAL- ARSENATE 

— a  new  combination  which  bids  fair 
to  replace  Hie  old  Lime  Sul  hur-Arse- 
nate  of  Lead  and  Bordeaux-Leadm  ix- 
tures,  in  both  orchard  and  garden. 

It  is  more  powerful  and  much  less  ex¬ 
pensive.  1  gallon  and  4Vz  lb's,  makes 
150  gallons  of  spray. 

Send  for  circular 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Ntf^.  Chemists 
30  Church  St.  Dept.  N  New  York 


■O.  K.  Champion  Sprayer., 

INSURE  the 
potatoes  and 
other 
V  e  g  e- 
tables. 
also 

fruit  and 
trees  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  pests. 

ALL  BRASS 

double  acting  high  pres¬ 
sure  pump  with  relief  valve.  Absolute  satis¬ 
faction  Write  today  for  our  CDCC 

DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE,  ETC.  rtf  EC 

describing  Sprayers,  Planters,  Diggers,  etc. 
Ohmmplion  Potato  MaoMnory  Oo., 
ISlChicago  Avenue,  Hammond,  Indiana. 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard. ..  .$1.00 


The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1.60 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas....  2.60 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume . 2.60 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 60 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1.60 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1.60 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  .  2.00 


Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 
Bryden  1,60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn . 2.60 

Dipases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.76 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport . 2.50 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Y«rker,  333  W.  30tli  St, ,  NewYerk 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“Stepping  Stones ” 

Part  I. 

“Men  mny  rise  on  steppiny  stones  of 
their  (tend  selves  to  higher  things.^’ 

Most  men  I  know  will  not  be  likely  to 
rise  very  far  in  any  other  way.  Usually 
they  do  not  know  they  have  risen,  for 
they  regard  the  dying  of  self  as  a  pain 
and  a  penance  and  thus  grieve  and  com¬ 
plain  over  the  physical  loss  which  alone  can 
bring  them  spiritual  gain.  Having  been 
associated  with  many  selfish  characters, 
and  a  few  noble  ones,  I  have  seen  many 
a  clumsy  foot  try  to  find  standing  room 
on  some  “dead  self”  so  that  it  might 
climb  higher.  Decoration  Day  means 
much  to  those  of  us  who  must  associate 
with  death  and  sorrow.  Yet  this  year  it 
seems  to  bring  a  new  meaning.  For  this 
war,  horrible  as  it  is,  is  to  bring  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  narrow  and  selfish  lives  the 
stepping  stones  over  which  they  will  climb 
“to  higher  things.” 

r)id  you  ever  see  a  genuine  New  Eng¬ 
land  pauper  of  50  years  ago — one  of  the 
true  “old  family”  blood  gone  to  .seed?  If 
you  have,  you  have  seen  the  most  useless, 
most  pitiful  human  object  on  earth !  I 
have  seen  them  because  part  of  my  child¬ 
hood  was  i)a.ssed  in  a  back  country  dis¬ 
trict  where  the  town  farm  was  located. 
The  New  England  town  farm  of  50  years 
ago  was  usually  the  worst  piece  of  land 
in  town  where  they  herded  the  human 
scrubs.  The  place  was  the  scorn  of  the 
taxpayers  and  the  .shame  of  the  thrifty 
farmers.  In  New  .Tersey  we  have  a 
“county  house”  and  over  the  door  is  a 
sign :  “Bergen  f’ounty  Home,”  but  this 
town  farm  was  boldly  and  truly  a  “Poor 
House.” 

As  a  boy  I  drove  the  cows  home  from 
pasture  past  this  place  and  .saw  the  idle, 
lazy  creatures  sunning  themselves  under 
the  trees.  In  one  of  his  sermons  our 
minister  had  fpioted  Tennyson’s  lines 
which  I  have  printed  at  the  head  of  this. 

I  understood  part  of  what  he  said  because 
there  had  been  a  great  debate  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  over  his  remarks.  He  was  a  Uni¬ 
tarian,  it  seems,  and  claimed  that  men 
rose  to  higher  things  through  some  per¬ 
sonal  appeal  to  their  own  manhood.  The 
orthodox  people  from  the  other  church 
disputed  this  because  they  claimed  that 
no  man  could  “ri.se  up”  in  this  way  exceph 
through  some  spiritual  miracle.  At  any 
rate  the  idea  crystalized  in  my  childish 
mind  and  I  wondered  as  I  tnidged  along 
barefoot  in  the  dusty  road  how  any  one 
could  ever  rise  up  to  higher  things  from 
“.selves”  so  thoroughly  dead  and  filled 
with  manhood  decay  as  the  lives  of  these 
wretched  ])aupers  were!  Yet  it  was  done, 
for  “all  tilings  arc  possible  icHh  (tod.” 

Far  back  among  the  hills  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  a  small  country  town — long  since 
started  to  decay.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Civil  War  it  was  pi-osperous  and  content. 
Nearly  all  of  the  men  of  fighting  age  vol¬ 
unteered.  Many  were  killed.  Most  of 
those  who  returned  were  ini.satisfied  with 
the  hard,  simple  life  of  these  hills.  They 
went  West  or  into  towns  and  no  one 
came  to  take  their  places.  When  those 
Yankees  of  the  fourth  gemeration  went 
out  West  they  built  their  towns  where  it 
seemed  sure  that  a  railroad  would  come 
or  where  some  great  business  would  cen¬ 
ter.  Their  ancestors  never  dreamed  <if 
such  things,  but  .settled  on  the  theory  that 
a  good  country  home  contains  all  of  life 
that  is  worth  while. 

At  the  top  of  a  solemn,  wind-swept  hill 
with  a  fringe  of  pine  trees  about  it  to 
serve  as  a  wind  harp,  the  town  buryiig 
ground  was  laid  out.  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  the  New  England  people  regarded 
their  graveyard.  It  was  a  hallowed  place. 
A  king  might  find  a  resting  place  there, 
but  he  would  not  honor  it — he  would 
rather  be  honored  by  lying  in  death  be¬ 
side  the  best  of  the  “old  families.”  And 
no  unworthy  or  degenerate  character 
could  be  buried  there  without  a  protest ! 
Shortly  after  the  Civil  Wai-  a  man  from  a 
distant  city  went  to  this  old  town  to 
speak  on  Decoration  Day.  The  .seiwices 
were  held  in  the  cemetery  and  the  speaker 
stood  beside  a  grave  covered  with  flowers. 
On  the  head  stone  was  this  inscription  : 


UAe  KURAI*  NE.W.YORKER 

Hon.  Joshua  Drake 
God  Gave  Him  Neto  Life 
Therefore 

We  Have  Brought  Him  Home 

It  caught  the  eye  of  the  speaker,  and 
as  men  will  sometimes  do  at  such  a  time, 
he  switched  away  from  his  regular 
thought  and  began  to  speak  of  “this  brave 
leader  with  the  historic  name.”  .Toshua, 
he  .said,  was  the  fighting  man  of  Israel. 

Drake  did  as  much  as  anyone  to  save  i 
England  from  the  Spanish  Armada.  And 
so  a  man  combining  both  names  and  car¬ 
rying  in  his  viens  the  sound  old  New 
England  blood  had  to  be  a  leader.  The 
“new  life”  which  had  been  given  him 
was  the  vision  and  power  out  of  the.se  old 
hills  where  all  men  must  be  thrifty  and 
patriotic!  He  made  what  he  thotight  was 
a  great  .speech — so  great  that  he  did  jiot 
notice  the  looks  of  wonder  and  dismay 
on  the  faces  of  his  audience  as  he  pictur<>d 
.Toshua  Drake  as  a  “leading  citizen.” 

An  old  white  haired  farmer  took  the 
speaker  home  to  dinner.  He  was  silent 
for  a  time  and  then  turned  abruptly  to 
his  visitor. 

“Do  yon  know  who  .Tosh  Drake  really 
was?  You  made  him  out  a  saint  from 
that  grave  stone— but  do  you  know  who 
he  was?” 

“AVhy,  some  big  man  here,  I  suppo.se.” 

“No,  he  was  a  jinupcr — the  laziest, 
meanest  itoorhouse  bird  we  ever  had  in 
this  town  I” 

“With  that  name?  lie  must  have  been 
an  outsider!” 

“No.  Born  and  raised  in  this  town — 
purebred  on  his  mother's  side  fi'om  the 
INIayflower.  He  just  petered  out.  They 
will  do  it  .sometimes  and  when  pure 
blond  does  thin  out  its  worse  than  the 
meane.st  .scrub.  Books  as  if  nature  wants 
to  make  us  understand  now  and  then  that 
character  don’t  go  along  with  pedigree 
‘except  through  fasting  and  prayer.’” 

“But  do  you  bury  paupers  in  your 
graveyard?” 

“No,  the  potter’s  field  on  the  town 
farm.  But  Josh  Drake  got  new  life — 
he’.s  one  of  us — in  death !” 

“AYliat  do  you  mean  by  ‘new  life?’ 
and  as  they  drove  on  through  the  sweet 
fragrance  of  the  apple  blooms  the  old 
man  told  his  story. 

It  was  true  that  ,To.shua  Drake  was 
the  laziest,  meane.st  ])auper  in  town.  He 
had  a  fighting  name  from  a  fighting  fam¬ 
ily,  yet  when  the  poor  farm  bull  broke 
out  and  made  a  run  for  little  ‘Mary 
Brown  as  she  came  up  the  road,  .Toshua 
Drake,  the  great,  hulking  coward,  climbed 
the  fence  and  ran  for  the  woods.  It  was 
the  minister,  a  little  consumptive  man, 
who  ran  out  with  his  whip,  drove  the 
bull  back,  and  saved  Mary.  And  then  the 
minister  chri.stened  .Tosnua  with  a  name 
which  clung  to  him — .Tosh  Duck — for 
that  described  him.  And  “.losh  Duck” 
laz(‘d  and  slouched  through  life  until  the 
war  broke  out.  Lincoln  sent  out  his  fa¬ 
mous  call  for  volunteers.  It  ran  through 
these  old  hills  li!:e  the  old  fiery  cross 
through  the  Scotch  Highlands.  There  was 
no  draft  at  that  time — the  country  de¬ 
pended  on  volunteer.s.  There  Avas  a  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  village  green  in  front  of  the 
church.  The  minister  was  the  first  man 
to  volunteer  and  one  by  one  the  others 
c!uu(‘,  until  it  seemed  as  if  only  old  men 
and  women  were  left.  Still  they  needed 
Auie  more  to  fill  their  share  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  recruiting  sergeant  made  his 
api)eal,  and  then  the  minister  stepped  for- 
Avard  and  read  Lincoln’s  proclamation 
ov(‘r  once  more.  He  read  it  aa'cII  and 
many  an  eye  Avas  wet  as  he  finished  and 
held  uj)  the  flag  before  them. 

Slouching  on  the  grass  by  the  school 
house  Avith  the  other  paupers  lay  “.Tosh 
Duck” — lazy,  shiftless,  inert,  a  burned- 
out  candle — the  shrivelled  husk  of  pat¬ 
riotic  honor.  There  seemed  only  a  group 
of  paupers — men  and  Avornen  Avithout 
pride  of  birth  about  him — yet  as  the  min¬ 
ister  stopped  reading  there  stepped  out 
of  the  shadoAV  tAV'O  strange,  invisible  fig¬ 
ures.  One  Avas  a  powerful  figure,  clad  in 
rude  armor  and  carrying  a  SAVord  — 

.Toshua,  the  fighter  of  Israel !  The  other 
a  big  black-bearded  pirate — Drake,  the 
sailor  Avho  ‘singed  the  Spaniard’s  beard.’ 

They  touched  their  .slouching  name.sake 
with  their  swords,  and  ‘.Tosh  Duck.’  with 
a  quiver  through  his  big  frame,  rose  from 
the  ground  and  slouched  up  to  the  flag. 

H.  W.  c. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Accessories 
For  Your  Ford 


It  Is  a  Pleasure  to  Equip  Your  Ford  With 
Stewart  Accessories 

ELECTING  accessories  for  your  Ford  should  give  you  more  real 
pleasure  than  any  buying  you  do — even  more  than  the  purchase 
of  clothes  and  personal  effects.  It  will  if  you  do  it  the  same  way, 
for  buying  accessories  is  of  equal  importance. 

When  bujnng  a  suit  of  clothes,  you  don’t  merely  tell  the  clerk 
to  wrap  up  a  suit  for  you.  Of  course  not!  You  select  it  with 
care.  You  aim  to  get  a  suit  with  just  the  right  cut — the  correct 
lines — in  a  harmonious  color  and  pattern.  You  are  discriminating!. 
You  want  to  be  satisfied — to  appear  well  dressed  —  to  be  complimented  on 
your  taste.  But,  you  say,  that  is  only  sensible  buying.  And  you  take 
much  pleasure  in  buying  that  way. 

You  should  buy  accessories  for  your  Ford  in  the  same  way.  Use  some 
taste  and  judgment.  Be  particular.  Buy  for  looks  as  well  as  service. 

You  take  pride  in  the  efficiency  and  performance  of  your  Ford.  You 
swear  by  its  reliability.  You  take  pleasure  in  buying  accessories  for  it  — 
accessories  that  will  increase  its  comforts,  its  service,  and  add  to  its  appearance. 

Stop  and  think!  How  do  you  buy  accessories  for  your  Ford?  Do  you 
merely  ask  the  clerk  for  A  speedometer,  A  searchlight,  A  warning  signal  ? 
Or  do  you  go  in  and  say,  like  most  careful  buyers,  “I  want  a  Stewart 
Speedometer,  and  a  Sfewarf  Searchlight,  and  a  Sfewarf  Warning  Signal?” 
The  latter  method  stamps  you  as  a  careful  buyer  who  is  realizing  the 
fullest  pleasure  in  buying  accessories  for  his  Ford. 

You  don’t  want  your  friends  to  ask,  “What  kind  of  a  speedometer  is 
that  you  have?”  You  want  them  to  say,  “Ah!  1  see  you  have  a  Stewart 
Speedometer."  You  like  to  hear  nice  remarks  about  your  Ford’s  equip¬ 
ment — the  speedometer,  searchlight,  autoguards,  signal,  lens,  etc.  You 
will  if  they  bear  the  name  Stewart. 

There  is  something  about  Stewart  Accessories  that  distinguishes  them 
from  the  ordinary  kind.  Besides  having  100%  quality,  a 
Stewart  Accessory  has  that  indefinable  some¬ 
thing  called  “Class”  and  “Style”.  You  recog¬ 
nize  it  instantly.  It  is  all  in  the  design  and 
finish.  That  is  why  Stewart  Accessories  add 
so  much  to  the  appearance  of  any  automobile. 

You  can  always  be  proud  of  your  Ford  when 
It  is  Stewart -equipped.  You  need  never  apol¬ 
ogize  for  its  accessories.  The  mere  fact  that 
you  bought  Stewart  Accessories  for  your  Ford 
indicates  your  good  taste  and  judgment. 

There  is  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  your  Ford  is  equipped  with  the  best 
accessories  that  money  can  buy. 

STEWART-WARNER 
SPEEDOMETER  CORPORATION 
CHICAGO.  U.S.A. 

V-Rav 


Stewart  Speedometer  and  In-  a  « 
strument  Board  for  Ford  Cara 
Western  Price  $13.00 
Sedan  and  Coupelet  Model  $1^% 
I  Wctterc  Price  $16.00)  W**# 


Stewart  Autogu&i'd 
for  Ford  Cara  . 

<We»lem  Price  $8.25) 
(With  Nickel  Reil  $8.50) 
(Western  Price  $9.25) 


$7.50 


Stewart  Autoguard 
Tire-carrier  for 


Ford  Cara 


$11.50 


(Western  Price  $12.50) 
(With  Nickel  Rul  $12.50) 
(Western  Price  $i3.50) 


Stewart 

Hand  Operated 
Warning  Signal 

Motor  Driven  Type 


i 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Poison  in  Parsnips 

Are  p)irsnii).s  iioisoiioii.s  the  .seeninl  year? 

Pleasant  Plains,  N.  Y.  mus.  z. 

Y'es,  and  tlie  first  year,  too,  hut  very 
few  people  are  sensitive  to  parsnip  itoison, 
not  nearly  so  many  as  to  the  ])oison  of 
I)oison  ivy.  The  parsnip,  root,  braneli, 
leaf  and  flower,  earries  a  mild  irritant 
poison,  whieh  seems  stronger  the  second 
year;  perhai)s  it  is.  and  perhaps  there  are 
simply  more  leaves  and  stalks.  This  poi¬ 
son  is  wholly  destroyed  in  cookiiiR  the 
roots,  and  the  roots  are  better  and  sweeter 
when  dug  early  in  the  Spring  before  the.v 
have  sprouted.  As  the  root  sprouts  and 
grows,  it  gives  ui)  its  sugar  and  starch  to 
make  the  .stem  and  leaves,  and  soon,  be¬ 
comes  too  poor  and  wood.v  to  be  worth 
the  digging.  A  reasonable  amount  of  cau¬ 
tion  should  be  used  in  handling  the  pars¬ 
nip  leaves  and  stalks,  especially  if  you 
have  a  s(‘nsitive  skin.  Here  and  thei'e 
is  a  very  sensitive  skin  which  blisters 
badly  with  parsirn)s,  but  this  is  unusual. 
Plent.v  of  soap  and  water  as  soon  as  you 
can  will  usually  head  off  the  poison  if  you 
must  handle  the  leaves. 

Dyeing  Calf  Hide 

flow  can  I  color  the  white  spots  on  a 
<'.ilf  liide  black  to  match  the  rest  of  the 
hair,  so  I  can  make  a  robe  out  of  itV 

J.afayette,  Pa.  u.  i..  (i. 

We  looked  this  up  some  time  since,  and, 
while  there  are  plent.v  of  ways  to  dye 
hides  black,  all  the  good  ones  depend  on 
the  production  of  the  black  <'olor  in  the 
l).iii'  itself,  and  are  beyond  the  ahilit.v  of 
the  amateur.  Here  is  the  only  process 
which  looks  possible,  and  this  will  pi'ob- 
ably  not  match  the  rest  of  the  hide ;  in 
fact,  no  local  dyeing  will  match  the  nat¬ 
ural  black.  First,  wash  out  eyer.v  bit  of 
oil  or  grease,  by  several  applications  of 
gasoline,  followed  by  plenty  of  soap  and 
water,  and  dry  thoroughl.y. 

Second,  wet  in  a  .solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  one-half  ounce  to  eight  ounces  of 
water.  Third,  wet  in  a  solution  of  i).vro- 
gallic  acid,  one-half  ounce  to  eight  ounces 
of  water,  to  which,  just  before  use,  a  few 
droijs  of  a  .solution  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
one  'ounce  to  eight  ounces  of  water,  have 
been  added.  Let  dry  in  the  sun,  and  then 
wash  out  ver.v  thoroughly  in  water.  This 
will  stirely  blacken  tlu'  hair,  and  a  ver.v 
little  oil  well  worked  in  will  help  to  re¬ 
store  the  gloss.  Try  it  on  a  small  s|)ot 
first;  any  druggist  will  make  up  a  ver.v 
little  of  the  above  .solutions  in  the  pro[)or- 
tions  giv(‘n.  and  you  can  judge  if  you  like 
the  elTect.  Use  the  solutions  pr<>mi)tl.v 
wluMi  made*;  the.v  do  not  ke<‘p  well. 


Cleansing  Monuments 

What  will  (.dean  the  stoiu's  in  our  cem¬ 
etery.  stained  by  a  fire  that  ran  thi-ougii 
it.  and  also  h.v  moss?  1,1  n.  H. 

Prookfi(>ld,  Mass. 

You  will  have  to  try  several  things  for 
the  fire  staims.  P>egin  with  a  rather 
strong  .soda  lye  solution,  .six  or  eight 
ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water,  applied 
with  a  cloth  swab  wired  on  a  stick.  Do 
not  get  your  hands  in  it,  and  hav»'  a  pail 
of  clean  water  handy  in  case  a  little 
splashes  on  your  hands.  The  clotii  swah 
will  soon  wear  out,  but  old  rags  are  plen¬ 
ty.  ''I'hen  follow'  with  strong  soapsuds 
and  a  stout  scrubbing  bru.sh.  If  these 
fail,  or  rather,  after  the.se  have  done  all 
they  can.  try  a  weak  muriatic  acid  .solu¬ 
tion,  say  tw()  ounc(‘s  to  the  gallon,  and 
wa.sh  well  with  plain  water.  One  of  the 
the  best  things  is  a  stout  wire  brush; 
coarse  steel  “wool”  is  akso  good.  The 
moss  which  has  not  been  removed  by  the 
above  treatment  for  the  smoke  stains  may 
.\ield  to  a  paste  of  chloride  of  lime,  fol- 
iow'ed  by  the  weak  acid,  which  will  give 
free  chlorine.  But  usually  a  moss-stained 
stone  must  be  re-surfaced  by  a  profes¬ 
sional,  which  is  exi)ensive.  The  nuison 
is  that  the  living  cells  of  the  moss  actual¬ 
ly  i)enetrate  the  substance  of  the  stone 
itself,  and  are  beyond  any  surface  treat¬ 
ment.  This  is  unjjleasant  for  the  stone 
and  its  owner,  but  interesting,  in  that 
this  ver.v  proce.ss  is  the  source  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  soil,  except  for  the  act’on  of 
water  and  the  grinding  action  of  streams. 


Weed-killer  for  Potato  Field 

Do  you  know  of  any  wt'edicide  we 
could  apply  w'ith  traction  sprayer  and 
kill  w'ceds  and  gra.ss  on  i)otato  ground 
where  vines  have  died?  Potato  vines  are 
compb'tely  dead,  .so  no  harm  can  be  done, 
unless  possible  injury  to  the  ground. 
Most  of  our  weeds  are  flat  grass.  If  we 
<‘ould  kill  it  with  a  spray  and  prevent 
its  .seeding  it  would  be  worth  a  great  deal 
to  us.  F.  L.  Y. 

New  York. 

The  wholesale  weed  killers  which  are 
used  at  times  in  the  troi>ics  to  keep  dowu 


the  rank  growth  along  railroad  tracks 
are  mostly  powerful  poLsons  which  we 
cannot  advise  you  to  use.  Dilute  solu¬ 
tions  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  or  (much 
<‘heaper)  sulphate  of  iron  have  been  u.ss'd 
on  oats  to  kill  wild  mustard,  but.  as 
the.se  do  not  harm  the  oats,  it  is  unlikely 
that  they  will  hurt  the  gra.ss.  There  is 
no  clmmical  which  'is  both  cheap  and  de¬ 
structive  and  also  available  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  upset  state  of  the  chemical  market 
which  we  can  sugge.st.  We  had  an  in- 
<]uiry  about  (lestroying  skunk  cabbage 
and  our  chemist  is  now  experimenting 
along  that  line.  The  cheapest  and  (luick- 
est  thing  you  can  do  is  to  run  a  mowing 
machine,  set  close,  over  the  field.  It 
will  be  some  weeks  before  the  grass  fonns 
a  second  crop  of  seed  heads. 


Making  Dry  Batteries 

I  can  get  carbons  and  terminals  from 
old  batt('ries  and  inak('  the  zinc  cases 
myself.  What  is  the  filling?  ii.F.  c. 

N'erimmt. 

The  filling  of  commercial  dry  batteries 
is  sonu'times  kept  secret  and  sometimes  a 
patented  mixture,  but  there  aia*  .sevi'ral 
puhlislu'd  formubis  which  work  fairl.y 
well.  Here  is  one:  Take  by  volume,  not 
by  weight,  one  part  each  of :  ammonium 
chloride,  zinc  chloridi',  mangtinese  diox¬ 
ide,  granulated  carbon,  wheat  flour;  and 
three  i)arts  by  volume  of  phistei-  of  Paris, 
mix  well  by  repeated  sifting  and  add  two 
parts  by  volume  of  water.  Pack  this 
well  about  the  carbon,  taking  c.are  to 
ha\e  the  end  as  far  above  the  base  of  the 
cell  as  the  sides  tire  from  the  sid(*s  of  the 
carbon.  It  is  sometimes  worth  while  to 
set  the  carbon  in  a  little  richer  mixture 


Itcpi’oUuci'd  from  N.  Y.  Fveninf;  Telegram 

for  an  inch  or  so.  madi*  of  ammonium 
chloride  and  zinc  chloride  each  om^  part 
by  volume,  flour,  thre<>-(iuarters  part  and 
water  two  parts.  If  they  an*  to  be 
handled  much  tin*  cells  should  be  sealed 
with  tar  or  i)itch.  as  are  the  commercial 
ones,  taking  care  to  leave  a  hole  for  ;i 
gas  vent.  Tin*  prestmt  prices  of  zinc  and 
manganese  oxide  will  suri)rise  you.  The 
manganese  and  carhon  from  old  cells  can 
b(*  well  washed  and  well  dried  .and  will 
Work,  but  not  as  well  as  new.  Cells  made 
.as  above  should  give  a  little  o\-er  a  volt 
each.  _ ' 

Sulphur  Dioxid  in  Molasses 

I  enclose  a  cli|)ping  from  a  mail  order 
catalogue.  I  bought  a  large  can  of  their 
b(*st  cooking  molasses  and  find  i)rinted 
on  its  label,  “Contains  sulphur  (lioxid.” 
Would  you  tell  me  whether  this  is  an 
adulteration  and  if  so,  is  it  harmless? 
My  reason  for  sending  away  for  mo¬ 
lasses  was  that  what  I  can  obtain  her(> 
lias  the  .same  statement  on  label  and  1 
was  afraid  to  use  it.  a.  .s. 

New  .ler.sey. 

The  jiresence  of  sulphur  dioxide  in 
syrup,  etc.,  has  long  been  a  sore  point  be¬ 
tween  tho.se  who  want  “absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  added”  to  food  stuffs  and  those  who 
want  to  iiroducfi  a  good-.selling,  attractive 
article  which  will  keep  well.  The  gas 
it.self  is  that  pisKluced  by  burning  sul- 
jihur.  You  may  remember  the  fragrance 
of  the  old  sulphur  matches,  and  when 
strong  it  will  kill  almost  anything,  and 
when  dilute  will  kill  the  lower  forms  of 
life,  ‘'gei'ins.”  etc.  'The  use  of  sulphur 
candles  for  disinfection  is  an  instance. 
Nejw  if  .vou  chance*  to  be  old  enough  to 
remember  the  “(dd-fashioned”  sugar-cane 
mola.sses.  you  will  la'call  that  when  it 
had  been  in  the  barrel  or  jug  for  .some 
time  the  last  to  come  out  was  rather 
dark,  and  apt  to  have  a  sourish,  yeasty 
smell  and  taste.  That  was  because  some 
of  the  yeasts  and  molds  can  grow,  rather 
slowly,  in  the  dark  in  very  sugary  licjuids. 
Now  it  has  been  found  that  a  very  little 
siilphui'  dioxidt*  gas  run  into  tin*  syrup 
will  bleach  and  sterilize  it  so  that  the 
color  and  taste  are  imnrovt'd,  and  the 
germs  killed,  so  that  it  keeps  uiu'hanged 
a  long  time.  Tin*  gas  itself  is  used  up 
in  the  process,  so  there  is  nothing  to  fear 
from  that.  The  chemist  to  whom  we  re- 
ferr(*d  your  letter  tells  us  that  for  his 
part  he  would  sooner  have  a  clean,  sterile 
article  with  a  little  suli)hur  in  it.  than 
an  untreated  syrup,  but  of  course  the  gas 
is  a  foreign  addition.  At  the  worst  it  is 
only  a  mild,  modern  form  of  "sulphur  and 
molas.ses”  and  can  affect  only  your 
iniaginatiou. 


Nothing  could  save  it.  It  would 
simply  add  one  more  to  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  buildings  that  are  destroyed 
every  year  by  Lightning.  1918  Lightning  losses  will 
be  the  greatest  ever  known,  because  of  the  increased 
value  of  the  buildings,  grain  and  live  stock  destroyed. 

This  country  cannot  afford  to  lose  your  grain  and  live  stock 
this  year.  It  is  your  duty  to  your  country,  na  well  aa  to  your  family  and  your¬ 
self,  to  aee  that  every  building  on  your  farm  ia  protected  before  Lightning  strikes. 

Protects  Property  from  Lightning 

The  Shinn-Flat  Conductor  ia  made  of  pure  copper  wires,  woven  in  the  form  of  flat 
ribbon- like  cables,  1  inch  in  width.  It  is  the  most  modern  Lightning  Kod  everdevis^. 

Bonded  to  Protect 

Every  Shinn-Flat  installation  ia  covered  by  a  Cash  Bond  that  Lightning  will  not 
strike*,  paid  for  by  us  and  issued  direct  to  you  by  a  largo  Bonding  Company.  The 
V/.  C.  Shinn  Mfg.  Company  is  tho  only  manufacturer  of  Lightning  Conductors  that 
ever  backed  up  its  goods  and  its  work  in  this  practical  way. 

Proper  Installation  Guaranteed 

Any  Lightning  Conductor  is  dangerous  unless  properly  installed.  Shinn-Flat  Con¬ 
ductors  are  installed  by  one  of  our  representative^  who  has  been  thoroughly  in¬ 
structed  and  whose  work  we  nro  willing  to  bond.  Shinn-Flat  Conductors  may  bo 
anplicd  to  any  building  at  reasonable  expense.  Write  for  Book  on  Lightning 
Cause  and  Control,  and  full  information. 

W.  C.  SHINN  MFG.  CO.,  1658Monadnock  Building,  Chicago,  lUinoit 


RememberH 


Lightning  Can't  Strike  if 
SHINN  Gets  There  First 


Plow  and  Pull 

With  D  All  That  4 

Your  r  Bm  Horses  Can 

Pullford  $155  Quincy.  III. 

ly/TAKES  a  practical  tractor 
-1- ▼  A  out  of  a  Ford  or  most  any 
other  car.  Easily  attached  to  or 
removed  from  the  car  in  thirty 
minutes.  No  holes  to  drill,  no 
springs  to  remove.  Practical, 
Durable,  Reliable. 


NewFAN  DEVBCEPreventsIfeating 

Hundreds  WORKING  NOW  for  Satisfied 
and  Enthusiastic  Owners 

Pulls  plows,  harrows,  drills,  mowers,  binders.  '.:ay  loaders, 
road  graders,  v/agons,  trucks,  etc.  Steel  wheels  with  roller 
bearings  and  tires  10  inches  wide,  two  pairs  of  hardened 
Vanadium  steel  pinions,  one  for  plowing  and  one  for  haul¬ 
ing  speed.  A  tractor  with  tho  reliability  and  durability  of 
the  Ford  car.  Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  catalog. 


It  was  tho  Pullford  attached  to  Ford  cars  pulling  two  12-inch  plows 
_i.-i  running  on  Kerosene,  equipped  with  new  fan  device,  that  made  amost 
successful  demonstration  at  Fremont,  Nebraska. 

PULLFORD  COMPANY,  Box  48C 
Telephone  No.  S4  Walton  Heights.  QUINCY.  ILUMOIS 


ED.  H.  WITTE 


GET  A 
WITTE 

KERO-OIL 

ENGINE 

Pump  water,  saw  wood,  grind 
feed,  cut  ensilage,  fill  silos,  irrigate,  do  all  your 
hard  work,  for  10  to  60  cents  b  day  by  using  kerosene.  The 
WITTE  is  just  as  easy  to  operate  as  a  gasoline  engine. 

Simple  in  construction,  easy  to  start  and  manage,  easy  to  buy 
on  my  favorable  terms.  Standardized,  all  parts  interchange¬ 
able.  Complete  instructions  for  operating.  DIRECT-FROM- 
FACTORY  prices.  'Write  for  my  terms  and  NEW  CATALOG— 

*‘How  to  Judge  Engines”.  Tells  you  the  things  you  ought  to 
*  ^  know  before  you  buy  any  engine. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1 894  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Peu  1 P94  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


bavc 
$1S  to 
$200 


“Food  Will  Win  the  War” 


Immediate  results  for  War  Crops 

Order  Now  on  Account  of  Car  Shortage 
ROCKLAND  &  ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

New  York,  101  Park  Ave.  Rockland,  Me.  Boston,  45  Milk  St. 


L.ighlnin,';  proof — 
Weather  proof- 


Rooiing  Products 

For  lasting  service  and  fire  protection  use  metal 
roofing — adapted  to  rural  and  city  properties. 

Apollo- Kktstonk  Giilvanized  Sheets  are  carefully  manufac 


-  -  - - - ally  B 

tured  and  highest  in  quality.  Unequaled  for  Hoofing.  Biding,  Uul- 
yerts.  Silos,  and  general  sheet  metal  work.  Sold  by  leading  dealers. 
For  fine  residences  and  publio  buildings  KrtstoneCoppkr  Stkkl 
Roofing  'I'ln  Platijs  are  unexcelled.  Look  for  the  Keystone  addgd 
below  regular  brands.  Send  for  our  “Better  Buildings”  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


700 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  HrSlXESS  FARMEE  S  PAPER 

A  >utloii«l  Weekly  .loiiriiiil  for  Country  and  i-uburban  llomen 

Established  i6:i0 

rtibllsb^d  wfeklj  hj  tlip  Kara!  PabliRliInr  Company,  333  Went  80th  Strert.  >fw  York 
Heiibkrt  AV.  Collingwood,  President  and  Kditor. 

John'  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager 
Wm.  F.  PiLbOK,  Secrctai-y.  JIks.  E.  T.  Koylk,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR  ' 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  82.04.  equal  to  8.s.  6d.,  or 
Sift  marks,  or  lOi^  francs.  Keinit  in  inone.v  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at'N'ew  York  Post  Office  a-s  Second  Class  .'tatter. 

Advertising  rat<^.  75  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Peferences  requii-ed  for 
atlvertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  ordei-s. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

%ye  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  7)ai)er  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
eir'ery  possible  [irecaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  liouecB  onlj*.  Put  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  srood  aiiv  loss 
to  najd  suteenbers  sustain^  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon- 
Bible  adverti8ei*8  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  ui>on 

to  adjuCT  diirerences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responwble  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not  We  willingly  use  our  good 
oflices  ^  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
tran.sactions.  vVe  ju'otect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
lesjwnsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
botice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  tlie  time  of 
uie  transition,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
1  OKKEH  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  writer  lately  traveled  on  the  Twentieth  Century 
Limited  (New  York  Central)  and  was  charged  20c. 
for  a  glass  of  (what  seemed  to  be  ordinary)  milk,  or 
at  the  rate  of  SOc.  jier  cj  'art.  This  is  more  than  is 
charged  for  beer  or  other  intoxicant.^  that  pay  large 
taxes  to  the  government.  It  is  no  wonder  people  regard 
milk  as  an  expiuisive  luxury.  p. 

WE  know  a  well-to-do  luau  who  started  in  to 
help  the  dairy  bu.siness  by  ordering  a  jiiiit 
of  milk  Avitb  every  meal  at  a  luililic  table.  This  cost 
him  so  mucb  that  busiiie.ss  instinct  .showed  him  that 
be  wa.s  simply  throwing  money  at  the  distributors 
and  dealer.s.  Tbi.s  retail  price  of  80  cents  a  quart 
can  be  dujdieated  many  times,  but,  of  course,  the 
dealers  will  say  it  is  not  fair  to  con.sider  such  iirlees. 
The  other  day  in  a  New  York  restaurant  of  about 
middle  class  we  ordered  milk  and  a  well-knc-vn 
wheat  “cereal.”  They  gave  us  half  a  pint  of  milk 
and  exactly  3  cents  worth  of  “cereal.”  The  i»rice 
was  25  cents,  and  thousands  of  j»eople  pay  it.  There 
are  at  least  2,()00,000  i>eople  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  Avho  buy  all  or  part  of  theii-  food  at  hotels 
and  restaiu-ants.  Many  of  them  Avould  use  milk 
freely  c::cci  ^  that  it  co.sts  them  from  25  to  30  cents 
a  tjuart  by  the  gla.ss  or  bowl.  These  p('0])le  recognize 
the  value  and  satisfactiou  of  milk  as  a  food,  luit 
fliey  are  compelled  to  regard  it  as  a  luxury. 

* 

DIt  McCOLLUM  iu  his  addi’ess  to  the  dairy  cou- 
fereuce  (see  page  710)  made  a  i-emarkable 
argument  for  the  dairy  cow.  She  is  truly  the  mother 
of  the  i-ace.  It  has  been  said  that  she  has  a  golden 
hoof  since  prosperity  Avalks  ovei-  the  farm  with  hei-. 
It  now  appears  that  she  is  a  nation  builder — the 
developer  of  the  I'ace.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
]ie()i)le  who  coii.sume  largely  milk,  butter,  cheese  and 
cream  are  supei-ior  in  health,  size  and  character  to 
those  who  restrict  their  milk  diet  or  attempt  to  live 
on  dairy  .substitutes.  There  are  uo  full  .substitutes. 
They  may  ]jerhaps  equal  milk,  cheese  or  butter  in 
chemical  composition,  but  they  lack  the  vital  ele¬ 
ments  which  put  milk  iu  a  cla.ss  by  itself  as  human 
food.  The  permanency  of  any  nation  will  dejieud 
uj)on  the  Avay  its  children  are  fed  and  cared  for. 
It  should  he  considered  the  (5od-given  right  of  every 
American  child  to  have  a  full  daily  supply  of  pui’e, 
clean  milk.  '\\’e  need  milk-fed  Americans  for  tlie 
next  generation.  It  Avould  be  a  national  crime  to 
Ijci-mit  the  dairy  industi-y  to  run  down.  If  any  indu.s- 
try  in  this  land  needs  the  fostering  care  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  it  is  that  of  milk  production,  and  the  .sooner 
Ave  all  realize  that  the  better  off  Ave  shall  be.  Start 
a  campaign  for  more  milk-fed  Americans! 

♦ 

We  people  here  Avaut  to  liaml  it  to  you  for  your 
stpiare  tight  for  repeal  of  the  school  law.  It  way  a 
doubtful  thing,  but  Avell  Avorth  the  experience  to  the 
rural  people.  It  Avill  be  a  long  time  before  any  depart¬ 
ment  or  politician  issues  a  direct  challenge  again.  I 
hoiie  to  see  the  time  AA'hen  every  rural  school  district 
maintains  an  efficient  organization  along  non-partisan 
lines  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  country  people.  This  idea  of  the  soft  pedal  and 
that  farmers  must  not  form  associations  is  all  boyh. 
Anything  worth  having  is  Avorth  going  after,  and  the 
only  things  handed  down  from  above  are  likely  to  hit 
you  iu  the  neck.  Today  I  beiieve  an  efficient  organi¬ 
zation  of  real  farmers,  Avith  the  purpose  of  first  pro¬ 
ducing  every  possible  ounce  of  foodstuffs  and  next 
going  after  a  fair  price,  or  cost  plus  profit,  Avould  beat 
any  system  of  hanging  back  or  pa.ssiug  innocuous  reso¬ 
lutions  and  in  the  end  Avould  mean  the  salvation  of  tin's 
nation.  B.  L.  n. 

►Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 

That  battle  over  the  school  hiAV  simply  .shoAved 
Avhat  New  Y'ork  country  people  can  do  if  they 
Avill  organize.  This  contest  is  not  ended  yet.  The 
Department  of  Education  Avill  still  attempt  to  dom¬ 
inate  the  situation  in  one  Av^ay  or  another,  and  the 
organization  Avhich  resulted  in  the  repeal  of  that 
school  laAV  .should  be  kept  up  and  perfected.  It  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  couiiti*}’  people  together  for  a 
definite  purpose,  and  it  Avon.  Tlie  same  organiza¬ 
tion  should  be  used  to  obtain  other  rights  for  coun¬ 
try  people.  Do  not  let  any  one  frighten  j'ou  by 


CAc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

saying  that  this  Avork  of  organizing  for  farm  rights 
is  disloyal  or  in  any  Avay  wron,g.  .lust  offer  to 
organize  in  the  interests  of  any  grou])  of  jioliticiaus 
and  the.v  aa’III  tell  yon  it  is  “.good  Avork  I”  Only 
Avlien  you  oi'ganize  to  jirotect  yourselA'es  is  the 
movement  called  “disloyal."  Tlie  jioliticians  kium’ 
that  our  farmers  are  sound,  and  loyal  and  true. 
They  also  know  that  a  tliorough  organization  which 
Avill  make  tliem  feel  independent  and  hoiieful  Avill  also 
make  them  more  “efficient”  and  enable  them  to  jiro- 
dncp  more  food.  The  fact  is  that  such  oi-ganizations 
as  arc  desired  by  N.  Y*.  farmer.s  Avould  proA’e  one  of 
tlie  greatest  jiossilile  agencies  in  producing  more 
and  cheaper  food  for  consumers,  since  tliey  ai'e 
ojK'iily  aimed  at  reducing  the  middleman's  share. 
Our  advice  is  to  organize  a  1‘atron's  Tyeague  in  every 
school  district  in  the  State  and  get  ready  at  once 
for  tlie  big  .ioh  of  putting  .50  farmers  in  the  Xeio 
I’ark  J.rf/islalare. 

* 

SlNCl’l  iirinling  tli(>  lamiarks  about  farm  loans 
on  jiage  527,  several  readers  a.^^k  Avliy  the  Fed¬ 
eral  land  lianks  do  not  settle  this  ])rohlem.  Tliey 
do  not  settle  it  because  they  have  iio  Avay  of  start¬ 
ing  a  fanner  Avlio  has  little  or  no  capital.  They  do 
not  loan  enough  of  the  value  of  a  farm  to  enable 
a  man  A\ho  lias  little  or  no  capital  to  obtain  land. 
Our  n4iderstandiiig  is  tliat  a  large  part  of  the  loans 
thus  far  made  liy  tlh'se  hanks  IniA’e  not  helped  men 
to  acijuire  land.  They  have  been  ii.<ed  to  pay  off 
other  mortgage.s.  For  example  a  farm  may  carry 
a  mortgage  at  0  or  7  ]ier  cent  or  more.  The  farmer 
btirrows  trom  the  Ei'deral  hank  and  uses  the  money 
to  ])ay  off'  his  old  mortgage.  I'lnis  he  gets  rid  of  the 
7  ])er  cent  mortgage  and  assumes  a  government 
mortgage  at  5  jier  cent,  arranged  .-^o  tliat  it  is  jiaid 
off  year  by  year.  There  is  no  ikmv'  ownersliij)  of 
farm  land  thi’ongh  this  ti’aiisaction.  hut  the  farmer 
changes  liis  debt  to  more  faA'oralih*  condition's.  We 
do  not  knoAV  Avhat  jiroportion  of  Federal  loans  are 
of  tills  class,  but  many  of  them  are.  It  is  a  great 
relief  to  farmers  aa'Iio  Iuia’c  for  years  stru.ggled  Avith 
a  galling  mortgage,  hut  it  does  not  permit  a  hired 
man  or  a  tenant  Avithout  capital  or  an  ambitious 
c()lle.ge  man  to  obtain  land.  Our  groAA’iug  land  prob¬ 
lem  cannot  be  settled  until  some  pi’actical  AA'ay  of 
obtaining  credit  for  .'^uch  iieojile  is  AA'orked  one. 

* 

The  it.  S.  Government  has  taken  steps  to  iirotect 
the  civil  lights  of  euli.sted  soldiers.  The  theory 
of  this  is  that  since  the  GoA^ernment  made  use  of 
its  right  to  demand  military  service  it  is  under 
obligations  to  its  fighters.  Thus  under  a  , Federal 
law,  rents,  taxes,  interest  and  payments  of  iirincipal 
or  mortga.ges  may  be  susi»endcd  “duidiig  military 
service.”  If  tlie  family  of  a  soldier  cannot  jiay  rent 
Avhile  he  is  in  the  army  tliey  cannot  he  evicted,  luit 
the  debt  Avill  remain  and  become  due  after  tlie  Avar. 
The  .same  is  true  of  mortgage  interest  or  taxe.s. 
They  may  he  susiieiided  hut  pro))(‘rty  'cannot  be  fore¬ 
closed  or  sold  because  of  non-payment.  This  apjilies 
only  to  the  soldier  iu  actual  service,  and  tlic  courts 
may  decide  tliat  he  is  able  to  jia.A’.  ff'lie  suspensiou 
of  tlu'se  ]>aynieiits  does  not  Avipc?  out  tlie  ilehts. 
They  will  remain  an  oldigatioii  on  (lie  iiroiieid.v  amk 
must  be  ]»aid  later — like  any  other  debt.  The  Gov- 
enimeiit  simply  a.'^siires  its  soldiers  that  tlieir  fam¬ 
ilies  AA’ill  not  lose  tlie  lionie  Avhile  he  is  at  the  front. 
IJ"  is  a  very  radical  law,  and  may  Avork  a  hardship 
to  some  Avliose  little  property  is  invested  in  houses 
or  mortgages.  Their  income  may  be  shut  off  duriug 
the  AA’ar.  During  our  CiAul  War  many  a  soldiers 
family  suffered  loss  of  home  and  property  for  lack 
of  just  this  protection.  The  man  Avho  goes  to  a 
foreign  country  to  fight  the  battles  of  this  nation, 
Avithoiit  any  option  in  the  matter,  deserves  all  the 
i;rotection  Avliich  oiir  Government  can  offer  hi* 
familjg 

♦ 

I  don’t  have  much  time  to  read.  My  wife  and  I  are 
running  210  acres.  We  get  up  at  5  A.  M.  and  Ave  ne\'er 
eat  supper  until  chore.s  are  done,  and  the  last  two 
nights  it  was  1)  P.  M.  Compare  that  with  labor  union 
8-liour  days  and  striking  for  more  money  with  price- 
regulated  farm  products,  and  “if  you  don’t  sell  Avill 
commandeer.”  That  is  just  a  mild  form  of  slavery 
Is  it  any  Avouder  farmers  <iuit  and  go  to  town'/  A  neigh¬ 
bor  of  mine  Aveut  to  the  city  last  Spring.  He  did  not 
have  any  trade  and  Avas  not  considered  half  of  a  hand 
on  the  farm,  but  he  came  home  the  other  Sunday  in  an 
auto  and  said  he  Avas  getting  .$5  per  day  (not  earning). 
Ohio.  LLOYD  L.  GREUU. 

This  is  not  a  special  ease.  We  cau  easily  find 
hundreds  just  like  it.  No  doubt  there  are 
I'lenty  of  “organizers'’  and  advi.sers  avIio  could  tell 
this  farmer  Avhat  he  ought  to  do,  how  he  could  be¬ 
come  moj-e  “efficient”  and  Avherein  his  system  is 
Avrong.  Not  one  of  tliem,  lioAvever,  could  go  on  this 
farm  Avith  its  i^reseut  eiiuipmeut  and  capital  and 
Avith  his  owu  labor  make  it  produce  more.  Tlie  con¬ 
ditions  stated  by  Mr.  Gregg  ai'c  not  abnormal — 
they  are  to  be  found  in  all  States  and  in  all  old  sec¬ 
tions.  AVe  do  not  mejin  to  say  tliat  all  farmers  are 
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in  this  condition.  Many  of  them,  through  natural 
ability,  inherited  or  acquired  jiroperty  or  suiierior 
credit  are  in  far  better  circum.stanoes.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  the  Avorld  is  uoaa’  being  in  large  jiart 
fed  and  clotlied  by  people  wlio  are  facing  just  such 
problems  as  this  Oliio  farmer  describes.  The  shame 
of  it  is  tliat  tlio  consuming  jnihlic  is  being  taught  to 
scold  or  ridicule  sucli  pi'oiile  when  they  should  he 
doAA'ii  on  their  knei's — tliankful  tliat  men  and  AA’omen 
Avorking  under  rhese  hard  conditions  are  proA’iding 
them  AA'ith  food.  To  us  the  Avonder  of  it  all  Is  that 
the  so-called  leaders  of  agriculture  do  not  .'leem  to 
realize  that  such  iiooplc  need  tlie  real  hand  of  sym¬ 
pathy.  Many  a  siildier  or  nurse  on  the  firing  line  is 
doing  less  for  tlieir  country  than  ISIr.  and  Mrs. 
Gregg  Avith  their  long,  lonely  hours  of  labor, 
not  tell  them  so? 

* 

NOW  that  the  Tliird  T.iiierty  I-oan  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  floated  AAc  Avant  to  ask  yonr  help  for 
the  Red  Cross  movement.  The  I.iherty  bond  is  a 
money  investment — safer  than  any  otlier  bond  or 
“scrap  of  paper'’  on  earth.  Most  of  the  money  in¬ 
vested  in  Liberty  bonds  aa’hs  called  out  by  patriotic 
motlA’es,  but  it  represented  an  investment  iu  Avhieh 
tliere  was  no  chance  of  losing.  Tlie  Red  Cross  rep- 
sents  another  sort  of  inA'ostment  no  le.ss  needed  at 
this  time  than  tlie  money.  We  must  IniA’e  money 
Avith  which  to  equip  onr  soldiers  and  provide  for 
them  and  their  families.  We  must  also  have  moral 
power  and  the  merciful  care  which  alone  can  soften 
or  wipe  out  the  cruelty  and  barbarity  of  this  hideous 
Avar.  The  Avork  of  sucli  an  organization  as  the  Red 
Cross  will  do  more  for  tlie  future  than  the  cannon 
and  the  SA\-ord.  It  is  liimling  tlie  nation  together 
and  ultimately  there  Avill  grow,  out  of  its  work, 
.'something  like  tlie  spirit  of  that  great  statue  which 
stands  on  tlie  liouiidary  line  of  Cliile  and  Argentina 
in  .South  America.  It  Avas  built  by  the  women  of 
both  countries  Avith  the  pledge  that  never  again  shall 
there  be  Avar  lietAvoen  flie  tAvo  nations.  And  aside 
from  the  national  patriotic  Avork  which  the  Red 
Cross  is  doing  it  is  orgiiiiizing  the  Avomen  of  this 
country  as  notliing  before  lias  cAer  done.  It  is  an 
organization  for  help,  for  true  service  and  for  Avork 
Avliich  is  sure  to  liavo  a  remarkable  Influence,  esjie- 
cially  upon  our  country  social  life.  The  Red  Cross 
needs  funds.  When  you  give  to  it  you  do  not  make 
a  money  inA'cstment — you  do  far  more,  for  you  iiiA’ost 
in  the  noblest  spirit  and  most  helpful  sei'A’ice  that 
tlie  Avorld  uoav  1ms  to  offer. 

* 

■fX  yE  still  continue  to  receive  letters  and  impor- 
*  ■  taut  (luestions  from  persons  AA'ho  for  some 
reason  omit  to  .sign  their  names  or  give  any  addres.s. 
Some  of  these  letters  are  evidently  asked  in  good 
fiiitli,  and  the  omission  of  the  name  seems  merely 
an  oversight.  A  fe\A’  of  them  are  evidently  not  sent 
ill  good  faith.  In  any  event  aa'c  .slmll  jiay  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  unsigned  letters.  We  betray  no  coutidences 
on  the  part  of  readers.  I)ut  we  must  have  name  and 
address  to  give  cliaractor  to  tlie  question  or  letter. 


Brevities 

Ix  tilt'  Ear  AVost  inillot  is  afflicted  by  a  simit  disease. 
'i  reat  the  si'ed  Avith  a  solution  of  one  pint  of  formalin 
to  40  to  45  gallons  of  Avater. 

Me  fear  tliat  before  this  season  is  o\’er  we  shall  find 
tliat  many  fruit  trees  are  feeble.  ’They  suffered  from 
last  M  inter’s  awful  cold — as  many  of  us  humans  did. 

The  bloom  on  the  apple  this  year  brings  many  sur- 
jirises.  Raid  win  Avith  us  is  shy,  wliilc  some  other  Va¬ 
rieties,  supposed  to  be  tender,  are  covered  Avith  bloom. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  host  year  Ave  imported 
over  250,000  tons  of  clay  from  England.  Clay'/  Have 
Ave  not  enough  in  this  country'/  You  Avould  think  so, 
yet  many  high-grade  clays  have  not  been  developed  and 
the  railroads  cannot  haul  them  to  the  potteries.  At 
any  rate,  this  great  A'olume  of  clay  comes  from  England. 

Ca.x  you  remember  how  20  years  ago  every  road  and 
street  was  crowded  witli  bicycles?  They  were  every- 
Avhere — the  most  popular  form  of  human  conveyance. 
Then  came  the  motor  car  and  the  “wheel”  disappearc'd. 
Now  it  is  coming  back,  and  it  is  estimated  that  l.OOO.OtK) 
bicycles  Avill  be  sold  this  year. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  finds  that  it  pays  best 
to  broadca.st  fertilizer  rather  than  put  it  iu  the  hill  or 
drill.  The  theory  is  that  the  corn  roots  run  out  and 
search  for  the  plant  food.  The  fertilizer  in  the  hill  or 
drill  may  start  the  jdaut  growing  faster,  and  for  that 
reason  Ave  think  jihospliate  may  Avell  be  used  in  the  hill 
Avheu  manure  is  siiread  and  ploAved  under. 

A  GOOD  manj'  readers  are  asking  how  much  powdered 
DUX  vomica  they  should  feed  to  the  chickens  iu  order  to 
kill  the  hawks.  No  one  has  given  us  exact  figures. 
They  usuallj’  say 'they  iiut  about  a  teaspoouful  of  the 
nux  vomica  in  the  feed  required  for  40  to  50  chicks. 
That  is  as  close  as  we  come  to  it,  and  it  is  one  reason 
why  we  hesitate  to  advise  the  “treatment.” 
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Later  Milk  Developements 

After  going  to  ])ress  last  week  a  new  statement  was 
issued  in  reference  to  milk  conditions.  From  an 
interview  with  ilr.  Cooper  we  learn  that  the  Borden 
Company  withdrew  from  the  agreement  to  accept  the 
Federal  Milk  Commission  price.  It  refused  to  accept 
the  IMay  price  of  ,^2.40  per  hundred.  This  left 
them  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  League  direct, 
d'hoy  finally  agreed  to  pay  the  .$2.40  per  hundred 
for  May,  provided  the  League  agreed  to  $1.80  as 
the  price  for  .Tune,  and  this  has  been  accepted. 
The  Federal  Milk  Commission  will  prohahly  make 
the  same  price  for  June,  othei’wise  confusion  would 
result.  The  only  exception  to  the  May  price  is  in 
the  case  of  one  Borden  iilant  at  Richmond.  Vt, 
•which  the  Bordens  claim  is  out  of  League  juris¬ 
diction. 

The  League  officials  and  the  Borden  company 
,‘vre  now,  Mr.  Cooper  says,  negotiating  for  future 
sales  of  the  Borden  supply  of  milk,  involving  a 
surplus  provision,  and  an  option  by  the  League  to 
buy  the  Borden  country  plants.  No  details  of  this 
proposition  have  yet  been  settled. 


Milk  Company  in  Bankruptcy 

An  involuntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  was  filed 
last  Aveek  against  the  Paramount  Condensed  Milk 
Coi*poration  by  four  creditors  whose  claims  amount 
to  about  $1,500.  The  concern  gave  an  address  at 
201  Broadway,  New  York  city,  and  headquarters  at 
Prattsville,  New  York.  Some  mouths  back  Ave  had 
occasion  to  look  up  the  financial  standing  of  this 
corporation  for  the  infoi'mation  of  milk  producers 
in  Greene  County,  and  could  find  no  information  at 
the  time  that  Avould  justify  an  extension  of  credit 
for  milk,  and  so  advised  the  producers.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  farmers  acted  on  the  information  and 
e.scaped  probable  losses. 


Milk  Farmers  Retreat 

When  the  Mutual  ('ompany  Avent  up  they  owed  the 
patrons  at  Howells,  N.  Y.,  for  43  days’  milk,  amounting 
to  $12,000.  The  receivers  offered  us  .50  cents  on  the 
dollar  in  payment  for  the  plant  and  Ave  bought  it  for 
$12,000.  We  considered  it  a  good  investment  at  this 
figure  and  took  possession  on  .Tan.  23.  We  became  a 
member  of  the  Country  !Milk  Company  and  shipped  the 
milk  to  them  Avhen  they  sent  us  cans,  h-om  Jan.  23  until 
April  26.  I  say  we  became  a  member,  rather  we  acted 
in  the  position  of  a  trailer.  When  we  had  cans  we 
shipped  the  milk,  and  Avhen  we  did  not  Ave  churned, 
threw'  it  out  or  gave  it  away,  according  to  the  disposition 
of  each  member.  Our  milk  checks  became  smaller  and 
our  feed  bills  larger.  Some  sold  their  dairies  and  others 
went  over  to  Borden. 

At  the  time  when  the  Country  Milk  Co.  issued  their 
circular  letter  deferring  the  payments  15  days  and  ad¬ 
vising  members  not  satisfied  to  find  other  markets,  our 
directors  met  and  decided  Ave  must  act  quickly  or  close 
the  plant.  The  Empire  Milk  Co.  and  the  Farmer.s’ 
Company,  running  the  ^liddletOAvn  plant,  both  made 
overtures  to  us,  and  at  a  meeting  of  all  the  stockholders 
it  Avas  voted  to  accept  the  proposition  of  the  Empire 
Company  and  they  are  now'  running  the  plant,  but  the 
farmers  OAvn  it. 

I  believe  in  the  principle  of  co-operation  and  think 
the  time  is  coming  when  the  producers  must  oAvn  all 
milk  receiving  stations,  but  sentiment  must  not  interfere 
w'ith  business.  We  read  of  the  babies  in  New  York  City 
starving  for  milk  and  it  Avas  being  thrown  away  here 
for  w'ant  of  facilities  to  distribute  it. 

I  hope  the  experience  of  this  community  Avill  be  of 
A'alue  to  communities  and  producers  in  other  jilaces. 

GEORGE  E.  UOAVEEL. 

This  experience  seems  to  confirm  Avliat  has  already 
been  expressed : 

1.  We  all  knoAV  that  the  farm-ow'ued  co-operative 
plant  is  the  backbone  of  the  Tfairymen’s  League,  or 
any  other  organization  of  milk  producers.  They 
must  bo  encouraged  and  protected. 

2.  The  big  milk  dealers  for  their  own  protection 
and  business  reasons  are  opposed  to  farm-owned 
plants.  They  not  only  wish  to  coiitrol  the  milk  at 
the  source,  but  they  Avant  to  take  the  profits  in  the 
handling  of  it  at  the  local  plants.  Of  course,  no 
big  milk  dealer  would  mix  different  grades  of  milk 
in  one  vat ;  or  adulterate  it  by  removing  cream,  or 
adding  skimmed  milk;  but  if  anyone  did  Avish  to  do 
these  things,  it  Avould  be  desirable  to  have  full  con¬ 
trol  of  the  plants.  The  control  by  the  dealer,  of 
course,  takes  the  control  out  of  the  farmers’  hands 
to  be  used  against  the  organization  in  case  of  a  dis¬ 
agreement. 

3.  The  management  of  the  League  encourages  the 
building  of  farm-oAvned  plants,  but  does  not  make 
any  provision  for  the  sale  of  their  milk  except  such 
l)roA'ision  as  is  afforded  through  the  Country  Milk 
Company,  AA'hich  is  not  in  a  position  to  handle  all  the 
milk  of  the  farm-owned  plants,  and  Avhich  does  not 
pay  the  League  price  for  milk  testing  more  than  3.6 
per  cent  butterfat.  Fnder  such  conditions  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  a  community  are  l)e1ter  off  Avithout  a  plant 
of  their  oAA'n  than  Avith  one.  They  are  discriminated 
against  by  the  dealers.  The  League  offers  them  no 
outlet,  and  the  (’ountry  Milk  Company  is  not  in  a 
position  to  care  for  their  milk.  If  w'e  had  no  sub¬ 


sidiary  milk  companies,  the  milk  could  all  be  sold 
by  the  Dairymen's  League,  riant  charges  and  dis¬ 
tribution  costs  could  be  standardized.  There  Avould 
l>e  no  incentive  for  the  League  management  to  dis¬ 
criminate  bet.Aveen  producers  or  plants,  and  dealers 
need  not  be  permitted  to  do  so. 


The  Farmer’s  Share  of  the  Consumer’s 

Dollar 

Your  article  entitled  “The  City  Opinion  of  Fai'rn 
Profits.”  page  609,  is  the  best  ever.  It  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  official  in  our  Government — city, 
State  and  national — from  the  humblest  mayor  to  Presi¬ 
dent  AVikson.  It  could  not  help  but  do  a  A’ast  amount 
of  good,  for  they  would  see  in  plainest  possible  terms 
who  is  benefiting  by  high  prices.  In  our  OAvn  case  Ave 
have  to  figure  more  closely  than  ever  in  order  not  to  get 
caught  Avith  unpaid  bills  and  no  funds  to  pay  them. 

In  my  mind  there  is  no  doubt-  but  that  prices  to  the 
final  consumer  could  be  reduced  20  per  cent  by  honest 
distributing  methods  and  not  lower  them  any  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  AVe  must  shoAV  city  people  Avho  is  responsible 
for  the  present  high  prices — not  the  farmer — and  Avhen 
they  learn  that  they  can  force  a  change  if  they  Avant  to, 
unless  public  opinion  is  first  educated  as  to  the  real 
state  of  affairs  we  can  never  hope  to  accomplish  much 
in  the  Avay  of  marketing  reform. 

Give  them  facts  and  figures,  for  Avith  a  hungry 
stomach  they  can  digest  them,  and  w'hen  they  have  done 
that  Ave  shall  see  a  change  that  AA'ill  benefit  producer  and 
consumer  alike.  I  am  Avith  you  in  helping  to  bring 
that  about.  joiiN  cologna. 

Missouri. 


The  Profit  in  Direct  Sales 

It  pays  to  eliminate  the  middleman  where  you  can. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  W'as  demonsti'ated  strik¬ 
ingly  a  short  time  ago  by  the  experience  of  my  father 
and  my  brother.  They  had  fed  six  steers  through  the 
Winter  and  haJ  them  in  good  shape  for  slaughter.  A 
local  buyer  looked  them  over  and  offered  11  cents  a 
pound.  They  held  out  for  14  cents,  which  was  about  tAVO 
cents  beloAV  the  top  in  the  city  50  miles  away.  The 
bu.ver  threAV  up  his  hands,  saying  that  there  were  no 
14-cent  steers  in  the  bunch  ;  and  added  that  they  would 
shrink  70  pounds  apiece  on  the  trip. 

He  did  not  get  the  cattle.  Instead  a  truck  w'as  hired 
for  $20  and  the  steers  Avere  taken  to  the  city.  The  de¬ 
parture  occurred  at  about  4  A.  M.  and  the  steers  Avere 
delivered  at  the  yards  in  time  to  be  sold  the  same  day. 
The  commission  merchant  did  not  consider  them  in 
quite  the  same  light  as  the  buyer  had  done.  His  first 
remark  W'as:  "‘That's  the  stuff;”  and  he  told  the  first 
buyer  Avho  looked  them  over  that  he  w'anted  15  cents 
straight  for  the  bunch.  Eventually  he  sold  five  of  them 
at  15  cents  and  one  at  14  cents. 

After  deductions  Avere  made  for  all  the  expenses  in¬ 
curred,  including  an  assumption  that  the  steers  shrunk 
70  pounds  apiece  on  the  trip,  there  Avas  still  left  a 
balance  of  $152.90  more  than  the  buyer’s  offer.  If  he 
had  got  them  he  Avould  have  made  as  much  as  the 
feeders.  Did  it  pay  to  sell  direct? 

If  j'ou  have  a  fairly  good  sized  bunch  of  stuff  in  fin¬ 
ished  condition  you  can  usually  afford  to  ship  direct. 
But  plan  to  have  good  stuff.  I’oor  stuff  is  just  about 
as  hard  to  dispose  of  in  the  stockyards  as  at  home.  But 
what  is  the  man  going  to  do  Avho  feeds  only  one  or  tAvo 
animals?  tr.  E.  mebn. 

Business  Methods  of  the  Dairymen’s 

League 

AA’hether  or  not  one  agrees  with  all  the  suggestions 
as  to  the  management  of  the  Daii'ymen’s  I,eague  made 
by  The  K.  N.-\T,  there  can  be  no  (luestion  as  to  the 
desirability  of  an  open  forum  somewhere  for  discussion 
of  the  League’s  policies  and  methods.  If  this  forum  is 
not  furnished  by  our  farm  i)apers,  I  do  not  knoAV  Avhere 
it  Avill  be  found.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  league  representatives  once  yearly,  at  Avhich  such 
things  may  presumably  be  discussed,  but  it  is  evident 
to  those  Avho  have  attended  these  meetings  that  one  day 
is  all  too  short  for  the  transaction  of  even  neces.sary 
routine  business,  let  alone  the  presentation  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  plans  and  i)olicies. 

It  is  the  misfortune,  not  the  fault,  of  the  Ijoague  offi¬ 
cials  that  they  have  no  Avay  of  reaching  the  thought  of 
the  League  members  save  as  they  can  gauge  it  by  the 
apparent  attitude  of  delegates  to  a  meeting  held  but 
once  in  the  year.  They  are  thus  deprived  of  the  help 
Avhich  such  knoAvledge  Avould  give  them.  AA'hile  the  offi¬ 
cial  publication  of  the  League  serves  Avell  as  a  medium 
of  expression  for  those  in  the  office,  it  does  not  get  back 
to  them  the  ideas  of  the  man  on  the  farm.  If  they  are 
to  knoAV  the  mind  of  those  for  whom  they  are  Avorking, 
the  kiioAvledge  must  evidently  be  carried  to  them  through 
other  channtds. 

q’he  suggestion  of  an  independent  audit  committee, 
made  on  page  (i51,  is  one  that  sooner  or  later  must  be 
heeded.  No  one  questiltns  for  a  monumt  the  absolute 
integrity  of  our  present  League  officials,  but.  Avhere 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  involved,  no  officer 
Avho  values  his  rei)utation  Avill  fail  to  insist  that  his 
detailed  accounts  shall  be  checked  by  those  Avho  have 
no  interest  in  concealing  irregularities  or  cov<>riug  up 
mistakes.  This  must  be  done. for  the  i)rotection  of  offi¬ 
cials  as  Avell  as  to  safeguard  the  League  from  possible 
future  delinquency.  In  the  nature  of  things,  the  present 
officers  AA'ill  not  always  hold  their  i)osts.  And  financial 
reiJorts  should  be  so  made  that  they  tell  hoAv  money  has 
been  used.  'J’o  report  that  a  certain  sum  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  “salaries”  and  “exi)enses”  gives  no  informa¬ 
tion.  The  members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  are  en¬ 
titled  to  know  to  whom,  and  in  Avhat  amount,  salaries 
are  paid  and  to  whom  and  for  Avhat  purpo.se  expenses 
are  allowed  ;  and  this  information  should  come  from  an 
audit  committee,  not  from  those  who  have  received  the 
money.  Surplus  funds  invested  or  in  the  treasury  should 
also  be  explicitly  accounted  for. 


If  all  this  seems  captious  or  unnece.ssary,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Dairymen’s  League  is  not  only 
a  corporation  of  tremendous  size  and  doing  an  enormous 
amount  of  business,  but  that  it  is  absolutely  dependent 
for  its  stability  upon  the  confidence  of  Avidely  scattered 
thousands  Avho  are  open  to  the  infiuence  of  those  avIio 
AA'ould  destroy  it  by  instilling  suspicion  and  distrust. 
In  financial  matters,  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to 
guard  ag.ainst  an.A'  possible  criticism.  m.  n.  dean. 

Tioga  Co.  President  Dairj'men’s  League. 


Up  State  Ne'w  York  Farm  Notes 

The  Tompkins  County  Wool  GroAA’ers'  Association  will 
1C  co-operatively  this  year,  and  thev  have 

L8,9()()  lbs  already  pledged.  A  committee  consis'ting  of 
Fj.  h.  Hill  of  F  reoville,  J,  C.  Woathorsby,  Trumans- 
nnd  W.  E.  Hine  of  NeAvfield  AA’ill  adA'crtise  and 
call  for  bids.  Avhich  Avill  be  opened  about  July  T5.  All 
consignors  of  aa'OoI^  must  state  their  AA'illingness  to  co¬ 
operate  by  ^IMay  li>,  and  must  be  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  When  a  bid  is  accepted  the  buyer  Avill  arrange 
for  three  or  four  places  of  delivery  about  the  country. 
()n  delivery  days  representatives  of  the  buyer  also  of 
the  committee  Avill  weigh  and  grade  the  wool,  payment 
being  made  cash  down. 

Seneca  County  growers  are  also  planning  for  co¬ 
operative  soiling  o'f  their  wool.  Cortland  County  is 
arranging  for  .a_Sheep  Growers’  Association.  Cortland 
County  lost  .$1,;j00  AA'orth  of  sheep  by  dogs  AA’ithin  the 
year. 

Warm  Aveather  di.scloses  the  fact  that  many  up-State 
\V  inter  Avheat  fields  are  hopeless,  and  many  entire  fields 
have  been  ploAved  up.  More  in  the  writer’s  region  than 
has  been  knoAvn  in  many  years.  Some  will  be  replaced 
by  Spring  wheat,  but  mostly  by  oats  or  other  grains. 
Respite  the  urgings  of  the  Federal  authorities.  Manager 
J.  K,  Toall,  of  the  Onondaga  Farm  Bureau,  issues  a 
Avarning  to  farmers  of  his  section  not  to  risk  Spring 
wheat.  lie  believes  it  unpatriotic  to  gamble  on  any 
crop.  B  hen  Central  New  York  farmers  know  they  can 
successfully  grow  good  crops  of  oats,  barley,  buckCvheat 
and  corn  ;  and  he  considers  Spring  wheat  as  purely  a 
gamble  in  this  section. 

Fruit  growers  of  Central  and  Western  New  York  are 
aghast  at  the  jump  in  price  of  fruit  packages  of  all 
kinds,  from  berry  baskets  up  to  apple  barrels.  The 
pr.oe  in  1917  AA'as  high,  but  this  year  sees  a  rise  of  25 
to  80  per  cent  over  last  year’s  prices.  The  added  cost 
must  be  passed  along  to  consumer,  and  in  some  cases 
AA^'  ’■  make  a  prohibitive  price,  reducing  consumption  to 
the  point  where  forced  sales  to  canneries  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Light  bushel  baskets  for  peaches  and  apples 
last  year  sold  for  $1.25  per  dozen,  and  are  now  ,$2.20 
per  dozen  ;  14-quart  peach  baskets  Avere  $65  per  1,000, 
this  ye.y  they  are  $110  per  1,000;  10-quart  baskets 
were  $.1,1,  noAv  they  are  $75.  The  cost  of  package  of 
picking  and  hauling  a  barrel  of  apples  Avill  come  to 
$1.2;j  per  bbl.,  entirely  outside  of  the  cost  of  producing 
the  apples. 

Farmers  were  widely  criticized  for  not  purchasing 
bonds  more  freely  for  the  First  and  Second  Libertv 
Loan.  Committees  in  charge  of  the  Third  Loan  hail 
facts  brought  to  their  attention  that  led  them  to  beliei’e 
farmers  did  not  respond  as  expected  because  they  had 
not  had  the  opportunity,  nor  the  knowledge  of  the 
country’s  need  for  such  support.  So,  in  preparing  the 
campaign  for  the  Third  Loan,  State  and  countv  leaders 
Avho  had  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  farmers,  were 
secured  as  Avorkers  for  the  loan.  Through  the  officials 
of  the  farm  bureaus  the  Grange,  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
and  many  other  rural  organizations  the  farmers  Avere 
reached  and  the  result  has  been  throughout  the  State 
that  the  farming  sections  Avere  first  to  raise  their  quotas, 
most  of  them  oversubscribing,  while  the  cities  lagged 
behind.  Cortland  County  was  the  first  in  the  State  to 
report  every  towiishij)  as  raising  its  allotment,  also 
every  village  and  city  in  the  county.  Most  of  the 
toAvns  oversubscribed  largely  and  sent  their  reports  in 
very  earily,  Avhile  the  city  of  Cortland  Avas  sloAver.  At 
an  original  celebration  of  this  fact  addresses  by  av<>11- 
known  State  speakers  and  a  junior  four-minute  speakers’ 
contest  for  a  $50  bond  Avas  a  feature.  I’liere  Avere  five 
schoolboys  and  girls  contesting,  each  a  Avinuer  in  pre¬ 
viously  held  contests  for  other  generous  prizes  given  by 
the  citizens  of  the  county.  The  topics  Avere  appropri¬ 
ately  AA'ar  subjects  and  AA-ere  capably  handled  by  the 
young  orators. 

Prof.  Livermore,  of  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture, 
spent  three  days  recently  Avith  80  boys  and  girls  Avho 
are  .students  of  that  institution,  inspecting  the  farming 
operations  on  the  farm  of  J.  I‘.  Carty  of  Little  York, 
one  of  the  fine  farms  of  Central  New  York.  Other 
dairy  and  general  farms  have  been  under  observation 
by  the  students  the  past  Aveek. 

The  Cayuga  Dairy  Company  has  been  incorporated 
for  the  purpose  of  producing,  purchasing,  marketing,  and 
de.aling  in  dairy  and  allied  products,  with  $5,000  capital. 
Milk  producers  of  Auburn  are  asking  7c  a  quart  for 
their  milk.  The  dealers  of  the  city  i)rotest.  and  Avill 
rai.se  the  retail  ))rice  Ic. — or  to  12c  per  (juart.  if  the 
wholesale  price  is'  increased.  The  ucavs  that  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  has  a  six  months’  option  on  all  Borden 
plants  is  most  Avelcome,  and  farmers  of  this  section 
hope  for  a  purchase.  The  June  price  of  $1.80  for  3 
per  cent  milk  in  the  150-mile  zone  Avill  be  A'ery  disap¬ 
pointing.  but  only  accents  the  need  of  the  farmers  con¬ 
trolling  the  distribution  of  their  product. 

The  Gouverneur  Dairy  Board  adjourned  Saturday 
Avithout  fixing  a  price  on  cheese,  as  the  buyers  preseiff 
Avould  not  ))ay  over  V2y,i-.  The  IM.vmouth  Board  made 
Sales  at  21  to  2114.  and  1,63()  boxes  Avere  registered  as 
compared  with  1..5.59  boxes  last  year.  The  WatertoAvu 
Board  accepted  21i/l>c  for  cheese. 

Cortland  County  farmers  are  disappointed  to  get  Avord 
from  their  local  draft  board  that  every  application  for 
furloughs  from  farmers  of  the  county  for  soldiers  in 
nearby  training  camps  had  been  denied  by  the  com¬ 
manding  officers  because  the  contingents  Avere  so  soon 
to  leave  for  France.  Help  is  badly  needed  at  this  time, 
and  i)urchasers  of  tractors  Avho  cannot  get  their  ma- 
chine.^J  delivered  in  time  for  Spring  Avork  are  badly 
handicai>ped.  Freight  conditions  are  in  a  bad  Avay. 
Buyers  of  purebred  Holsteins  at  the  big  sale  held  re¬ 
cently  report  that  a  system  of  tipping  raihvay  employes 
has  developed,  and  only  those  avIio  understand  it  can 
get  prompt  service.  One  buyer  reported  that  he  Avas  15 
hours  getting  5  miles  Avith  a  carload  of  cattle.  When 
told  hoAv  to  proceed  he  Avas  attended  to  promptly.  Car¬ 
loads  of  tractors  are  standing  on  prominent  sidings/  up- 
State,  it  is  said,  Avaiting  for  similar  inspiration  to 
move.  Shippers  of  country  produce  by  express  report 
the  poorest  service  ever  kuoAvn.  All  persons  having 
knoAvledge  of  carelessness,  negligence,  or  plain  graft 
should  i)romptly  lay  s/uch  facts  before  Mr.  McAdoo  as 
the  quickest  means  of  securing  prompt,  patriotic  co¬ 
operation  in  these  matters,  m.  g.  e. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


The  (Ipmand  for  suitable  teachers  for 
rural  schools  is  heavy  this  year.  Some  of 
the  rural  boards  have  trouble  in  finding 
the  men  or  women  needed.  At  the  same 
time,  we  hear  from  teachers  who  have 
not  been  able  to  place  themselves.  Why 
should  not  a  good  teacher  advertise  for  a 
position,  the  .same  as  a  manager  or  liired 
man?  Or  why  should  not  the  trustee  who 
needs  a  teacher  adverti.se?  That  would 
give,  at  light  cost,  a  much  wider  chance 
for  selection  than  could  be  obtained  in 
any  other  Avay,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  good 
thing  for  both  teacher  and  school. 

Kc  ? 

I.v  one  family  where  Tine  R.  N.-Y.  is 
read  there  is  a  very  practical  and  old- 
fashioned  colored  man.  Through  long 
years  of  faithful  and  patient  service  he 
lias  become  a  true  member  of  the  family, 
lie  is  not  much  of  a  reader,  but  a  good 
listener,  in  a  family  where,  happily,  one 
member  is  deaf.  Thus  this  member  is 
elected  reader,  and  through  the  Winter 
nights  he  reads  books  or  jiapers  while  the 
other  li.sten.  On  one  occasion  the  family 
orator  was  reading  Tin;  R.  N.-Y.  He 
came  to  an  article  in  which  the  writer 
said  “a  farmer  must  vse  his  jiidf/menf 
ahout  The  old  man  snorted  at 

that,  and  when  a.sked  why.  he  said  : 
‘•Hat’s  what  I  call  fool  advice.  Hey  is  a 
heap  of  folks  in  dis  world  what  ain't  got 
no  judgment.  IIow  dey  goin’  to  make 
use  what  the  Lord  ain’t  never  give  them?” 
It  was  voted  in  that  family  that  the  old 
man  was  right,  and  that  The  R.  N.-Y.’,s 
.statement  should  be  qualified. 

It  has  been  stated  on  rea.sonable  au- 
tliority  that  at  least  lO.tlOO  tractors  will, 
this  year,  be  operated  by  women.  During 
the  jiast  AVinter  varimi.s  tractor  schools 
have  been  held  and  wommi  have  attended 
as  students.  So  far  as  skill  and  me¬ 
chanical  knowledge  go,  many  women  are 
w(dl  qualified  to  run  machinery,  but  some 
of  them  are  not  strong  enough  to  stand 
the  strain  of  rough  driving.  Wi*  have 
known  girls  to  be  seriou.sly  and  piu-ma- 
nently  injured  by  riding  a  lior.se-rake  or 
harrow.  Hn  gmieral  jiriiiciples,  this  rough 
and  jolting  work  is  not  suited  to  a  woman 
and  we  should  be  very  careful  about  the 
wife  or  daughter  who  has  the  spirit  to 
hel])  at  such  work. 

<  >E  late  tlii're  have  Ix'en  many  calls  for 
some  practical  method  of  canning  milk. 
Many  families  keep  only  one  cow.  When 
she  is  fresh  there  is*  a  surplus  of  milk,  but 
later  there  will  not  be  enough  for  the 
family.  Why  not  put  the  surplus  into 
cans  to  he  used  when  needed?  liver 
since  the  days  of  .Toseiih  (and  before)  this 
idea  of  laying  aside  in  the  fat  years  for 
insurance  against  the  lean  years  has  been 
I)opular.  It  has  been  well  worked  out 
with  fruit,  vegetables  and  meat  and  but- 
t<‘r.  AVhy  not  with  milk?  The  que.stion 
is  easy,  but  the  jirocess  is  hard,  and  we 
cannot  give  much  encouragement.  The 
following  from  Prof.  Judkins  tells  the 
story  : 

The  canning  of  milk  in  the  home  is  not 
practical.  It  could  only  be  done  after 
milk  has  been  sterilized  by  heating  in  a 
jiressure  sterilizer  at  10  pounds  iiressure 
for  10  to  15  minutes,  or  by  boiling  for 
10  or  15  minutes  on  three  consecutive 
days.  This  would  give  the  milk  such  a 
cooked  taste  it  could  only  be  used  after 
mixing  with  fresh  milk,  and  then  jirobably 
for  cooking  only.  The  fact  that  the  milk 
would  have  to  be  put  up  in  sealed  jars 
makes  the  method  all  the  more  imprac¬ 
tical,  since  a  row  of  jars  a  considerable 
distance  in  length  would  be  required.  The 
only  practical  way  of  making  it  po.s.slble 
to  use  the  suridus  milk  in  times  of  short¬ 
age  is  on  the  large  scale  by  the  use  of  con¬ 
densers  or  driers. 

IIow  this  war  is  shaking  up  the  world. 
The  explosions  are  not  all  in  Europe, 
either.  In  the  great  Liberty  Loan  pa¬ 
rade  in  New  York  the  place  of  hpnor  was 
given  two  women,  each  of  whom  had 
sent  six  sons  to  the  war.  Were  their 
names  among  the  ‘■immortal  list’’  of  those 
who  landed  on  Plymouth  Itock?  Hardly; 
they  were  IMrs.  AVilliam  Quinn  of  Long 
Island,  and  Mrs.  Louis  Rosenberg  of  New 
•Tersey.  There  is  nothing  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Plymouth  Rock,  .Tamestowu  or 
early  New  Y'ork  about  these  names.  A'ery 
few  of  the  ‘‘old  families”  could  boast  of 
six  sons.  Most  of  them  are  limited  to 
one  or  two  children.  The  fact  that  these 


women  were  honored  in  this  way  indicates 
a  social  explosion  which  will  have  as 
much  to  do  with  the  future  of  the  world 
as  the  military  blow-up.  now  in  operation 
on  the  AVestern  front. 

Here  is  a  new  one,  taken  from  the 
paper  published  by  the  school  for  young 
colored  people  at  Fort  A^alloy,  Ha. : 

To  those  who  liRe  griddle  cakes  and 
yet  do_  not  want  to  u.se  fats  for  greasing 
the  griddle  iron,  here  is  a  fine  substitute: 
I’lace  several  tablesiioonsful  of  .salt  in  a 
soft  cloth  and  tie  it  up  like  a  bag  (the 
bag  will  remind  you  of  the  old  time  baby 
l)acifier).  AA'ith  this  little  bag  of  .salt 
“grease”  your  griddle.  Y'our  cakes  will 
have  a  fine  brown  color  and  can  be  easily- 
turned  ovei-.  Try  this  and  you  Avill  never 
use  grease  again,  or  have  a  smoky  kitchen 
Avhen  you  cook  griddle  cakes. 

A  REMARKAI5LE  legal  Case  was  recently 
called  in  New  York  City  in  Avhich  the 
magi.strate  was  asked  to  settle  the  parent¬ 
age  of  two  infants  Avhich  had  been  mixeel 
at  a  maternity  hospital.  These  two  ba¬ 
bies  were  separated  from  their  mothers, 
and  Avhen  finally  returned  one  of  the 
mothers  felt  .sure  that  she  had  the  wrong 
bab.v,  while  the  other  was  not  quite  sure 
about  it.  The  case  came  into  court  for 


settlement,  and  after  a  long  discussion 
in  which  the  mothers  took  a  lively  part, 
the  judge  called  on  the  spectators  and 
court  officers  to  vote  on  the  babies  They 
agreed  unanimously  after  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  that  the  babies  had  been 
mixed,  and  the  two  mothers  finally  ex¬ 
changed  infants  as  a  settlement.  It  seems 
that  the  fatlier  of  one  of  these  babies  was 
a  peculiar-looking  man.  He  came  in 
court,  and  one  of  the  children  lookial  so 
much  like  him  that  the  si)ectators  based 
their  opinion  on  his  appearance.  It  is 
not  known  that  the  two  mothers  were 
entirely  .satisfied  with  the  discussion,  and 
very  likely  one  or  both  of  them  will  go 
through  life  a  little  troubled  over  this 
matter.  The  officers  of  these  hospitals 
ought  to  have  .some  definite  system  of 
identification  in  order  to  avoid  such  diffi¬ 
culties. 

♦ 

AA’eek  after  week  we  receive  letters’ 
from  people  who  are  ready  to  make  the 
most  positive  statements  on  the  strength 
of  what  someone  has  t(dd  them.  A'ery 
likely  it  is  some  new  law  or  regulation 
under  which  people  are  to  receive  money 
or  help  from  the  Government.  Some¬ 
times  people  have  heard  that  this  dim 
and  rather  vague  thing  we  call  the 


government  wants  to  hire  a  lot  of  farms 
and  jiay  big  rent  for  them.  Someone 
started  the  rei)ort  at  the  beginning,  and 
it  has  gone  rolling  on,  gathering  size  like 
a  big  snowball.  People  believe  it  because 
they  want  to  believe  sometbing  of  the 
sort,  and  on  it  goes.  The  following  ver.se 
now  appearing  in  the  papers  is  very  ap- 
l)ropriate  and  it  might  pay  us  to  commit 
it  to  memory  : 

Absolute  knowledge  I  have  none. 

Rut  my  aunt’s  washerwoman’s  sister’s 
son 

Heard  a  policeman  on  his  beat 
Sa.v  to  a  laborer  on  the  strc'et 
Th.’it  he  had  a  letter  just  last  week, 
AA'ritten  in  the  finest  Greek, 

From  a  Hhinese  coolie  in  Timbuctoo, 

AA'ho  said  a  peon  in  Mexico  knew 
Of  a  colored  man  in  a  Texas  town, 

AA’ho  got  it  straight  from  a  circus  clown. 
That  a  man  in  the  Klondike  heard  a  Turk 
Tell  a  fellow  going  to  work 
About  somebody  in  Romeo 
AA’ho  knew  a  man  who  claimed  to  know 
Of  a  New  York  man  named  .lake 
AA’hose  inother-in-laAV  will  undertake 
To  prove  that  her  seveiith  husband’s  .sis¬ 
ter’s  niece 

Has  stated  in  a  jirinted  piece 

That  she  has  a  son  who  has  a  friend 

AA’ho  knows  Avhen  the  war  is  going  to  end. 

In  these  times  it  pays  to  kill  many  of 


the.se  stories  as  they  come  to  us.  They 
are  like  endless  chain  letters  and  lead  no¬ 
where.  They  .simply  take  the  mind  from 
more  important  and  nece.ssary  things. 
AA'e  .should  all  try  to  conserve  thought  as 
well  as  food. 

Not  passing  on  bouquets  for  fun.  but 
every  issue  of  your  iiublication  is  really 
worth  dollars  for  the  man  who  will  ‘‘read 
as  he  runs”  this  time  of  the  year.  I 
manage  to  read  it  on  the  train  or  any¬ 
where  I  hav(‘  to  wait,  or,  if  necessary, 
after  hours  at  night,  for  I  can  take  a 
short  path  across,  following  the  guide 
Iiosts,  .saving  lots  of  worry  and  time. 

New  Jersey.  l.  h.  x. 

I.v  these  days  a  farm  paper  must  keep 
up  with  the  procession.  AA'hen  iieople  are 
out  to  ‘’win  the  Avar”  they  cannot  stop 
for  long  storie.s  or  elaborate  explanations. 
They  must  have  Avords  that  live  and  carry 
meaning  and  compel  thought.  The  man 
who  must  ‘‘read  on  the  run”  is  the  man 
who  arrives.  w 

The  Dress  for  the  Farmerette 

AA'hether  we  dub  it  overall  dress  of 
wornanalls,  the  garment  itself  is  a  blessing 
to  the  Avoman  who  does  housework  and  to 
the  Avomau  gardener  and  the  farmerette. 
I  know,  because  I  Avore  it  last  season 
while  doing  my  bit  for  my  country  by 


Avorking  in  a  vegetable  garden,  taking  care 
of  a  beautiful  coav,  raising  a  pig  and  do¬ 
ing  my  own  housework.  I  bought  two 
overall  dresses  in  the  Spring  of  1017, 
readymade,  of  khaki  cloth,  Avith  three- 
quarter  sleeves  and  small  .sailor  collar.  I 
got  them  several  sizes  larger  than  my 
actual  bust  measure,  for — and  here  is  a 
point  I  Avant  to  emphasize — a  garment  of 
this  kind  should  always  be  very  loose 
fitting.  I  got  boy.s’  high,  tan -colored  can¬ 
vas  shoes  to  wear  Avith  them.  I  like  high 
shoes  for  general  out-of-door  Avork.  My 
overall  dre.sses  Avill  last  tAvo  seasons.  I 
find  them  easy  to  Avash  and  iron,  and  I 
think  it  pays  to  iron  thorn  Avell.  first 
dampening  thoroughly.  I  iron  mine  over 
a  sleeve-board  and  find  it  a  short  job.  A 
brother  of  mine,  living  in  New  York  City, 
A'isited  me  last  Hummer.  “AA^ell,”  he  said, 
I  never  expected  to  see  Louise  wearing 
trousers !”  Rut,  jesting  aside,  he  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  dress  for  the  Avork  I  was 
doing. 

I  tell  my  friends  that  my  overall  dress 
has  never  been  treated  Avith  disrespect  but 
once,  and  then  I  Avas  driving  Rlossom,  the 
COAV,  across  a  field  to  her  pasture,  and  tAvo 
young  fellows  passing  in  an  automobile 
AA  histled  and  called,  “Hello,  boy  !”  For 
it  Avas  Avith  no  disrespect,  but  just  to  sat¬ 
isfy  his  inquiring  mind,  that  a  five-year- 
old  neighbor  queried,  “AA'hat  kind  of  pants 
are  them?” 

I  confess  that  for  a  week  or  tAVO  after 
adopting  my  new  garb  I  Avas  very  con¬ 
scious  of  it,  and  felt  like  getting  behind  a 
tree  Avhenever  I  saw  anybody  coming  my 
Avay,  but  I  soon  found  that  it  Avas  not 
creating  such  a  .semsation  after  all.  This 
year  the  OA-erall  dress  Avill  be  no  novelty 
and  it  Avon’t  require  any  special  courage 
to  Avear  it.  But,  oh,  Avhat  a  comfort! 
When  the  coav  gets  into  the  SAveet  corn 
and  cabbages,  in  tbe  good  old  Summer 
time,  hoAV  easily  I  can  skip  after  her ! 
Whereas  I  used  to  stumble  up  the  cellar 
stairs,  .stepping  on  my  skirts  and  risking 
my  neck,  noAv,  Avith  my  overall  dress  on, 
I  can  a.scend  safely  and  comfortably  Avith 
a  pan  of  milk  in  each  hand.  And  Avhen  I 
scrub  the  kitchen  floor  or  climb  a  stej)- 
ladder  to  clean  the  top  shelf  of  the  pantry, 
or  to  Avash  a  AvindoAV  or  t(A  hang  a  ])icture, 
Avhat  a  boon  this  suit  of  mine ! 

I  consider  it  by  all  odds  the  jieatest, 
mo.st  comfortable  and  most  modt’st  dress 
that  a  AA’oman  who  does  m;inual  l:ibor, 
either  indoors  or  out,  can  possibly  Avear. 
And  let  me  Avhisiier  that  one  almost 
dreads  changing  to  the  fettering  draj)eries 
she  feels  constrained  to  Avear  after  the 
strenuous  duties  of  the  day  are  over. 

LOUISE  PRIXC'E  FUEKMAX. 

.  » 

Another  Scythe  in  the  Tree 

Further  romance  has  been  addinl  to  the 
famous  “Hcythe  Tree,”  see  page  702,  on 
the  farm  of  Clarence  Schaeffer,  near 
Waterloo,  N.  Y'.,  by  the  placing  of  an¬ 
other  scythe  in  the  crotch  of  the  tree — • 
this  time  by  the  farmer’s  sou,  Raymond 
Hchaefl'er,  who  enlisted  recently  and  is 
now  at  Camp  Heveus,  Ayer,  Mass.  A 
service  flag  Avas  placed  on  the  tree  akso 
by  members  of  the  Carpenters’  Union  of 
Geneva, 

The  tree,  Avhich  is  a  large  Balm  of 
Gilead,  came  into  national  prominence 
through  the  act  of  James  Wyburn  .Tohn- 
son  in  ISOI,  Avhen  he  left  the  harvest  field 
when  I’resident  Lincoln  made  his  call  for 
volunteers,  saying  to  his  people,  then  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  farm,  ‘'Let  the  scythe  rest  in 
the  tree  until  I  return.” 

He  never  returned,  having  died  on  the 
battlefield  in  North  Carolina  and  Avas 
buried  there.  Long  ago  the  snath  of  the 
scythe  dropped  off,  but  the  blade  still  ri'sts 
as  placed  by  young  JA)huson.  The  tree 
Avas  then  a  six-inch  sapling.  Noav  it  is  a 
very  large  tr^e,  and  all  but  a  few  inches 
of  the  blade  is  imbedded  in  the  trunk. 

After  the  death  of  .Tohnson  Avas  ascer¬ 
tained  an  American  Flag  Avas  hung  from 
the  tl’ee,  and  this  has  been  rencAved  from 
time  to  time,  so  that  a  flag  is  ahvays  dis¬ 
played  from  the  tree.  Each  Memorial 
Hay  patriotic  exercises  are  held  here  by 
the  local  G.  A.  R.  Posts  and  Woman’s 
Relief  Corps. 

Young  Schaeffer  requests  that  the 
scythe  be  left  until  he  has  had  his  fling 
at  the  Huns  and  returns  safely  home.  He 
laughs  at  the  idea  of  the  tree  harboring 
tAAo  scythes  permanently,  and  says  he  AAill 
take  it  down  Avith  his  oavu  hands. 

A.  H.  p. 
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Makes  Any 

Washing  Easy 

There  is  an  easier  way  to  wash  than  wearing  out  your  back 
and  the  clothes  over  the  washboard.  Put  20  Mule  Team  Borax 
Soap  Chips  in  the  wash  water  and  save  two-thirds  in  time 
and  labor.  The  Borax  softens  the  water,  loosens  the  dirt  and 
makes  the  soap  work.  Use 


MULE  TEAM 
BORAX  SOAP  CHIPS 

this  way  to  get  best  results:  — 

Make  a  Soap  Jelly  by  adding  three  tablespoons  of  Chips  to  a 
quart  of  water  and  boil.  Put  enough  of  this  solution  into  the 
wash-water  to  make  a  good  suds  and  soak  or  boil  clothes  as 
usual.  Will  not  shrink  woolens  or  injure  fine  fabrics.  An  8  oz. 
package  of  20  Mule  Team  Borax  Soap  Chips  equals  25c  worth 
of  ordinary  laundry  soap. 

It’s  the  Borax  with  the  soap  that  does  the  work. 

AT  ALL  DEALERS 


Guticura 
For  Baby’s 
Itchy  Skin 

ATI  druggists;  Soap  25,  Oint¬ 
ment  26  and  60,  Talcum  26. 
Sample  each  free  of  “Cntl- 
eara,  Dept.  F,  Boiton." 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 


Don’t  throw  away  aBinglcbag- 
thcy’ro  worth  money  to  you.  rricca  are 
*way  up  now.  Cash  in  on  ell  you  have. 
But  bo  eure  you  Rot  our  prices  beforo 
you  HcUaftinRlo  ono.WoRuarantcomost 
liberal  irradinR.  Over  20  yeara  In  busl- 
neas  is  your  aanuranco  of  aaquare  deal 
every  tlroo.  Wo  buy  any  quantity. 

Preight  paid  on  all  shipmcnta  to 
Werthan.  Find  out  what  real  saUafac- 
tionia.  Write  quick,  BtatiDR  what  you 
bavo.  Address 

WERTHAN  BAG  CO.  J 

€6  Dock  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo* 


HIBHEir 
empty 

Sags 


Save  Money  and  Hard  Work 

And  serve  your  country  by  saving  coal. 

Use  a  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove,  with  the  long 
blue  chimney.  You  get  gas  stove  comfort — clean,  intense 
heat;  no  fuel  wasted;  no  soot  or  odor.  No  coal,  wood  or 
ashes  to  add  to  your  hard  work. 

The  New  Perfection  lights  and  heats  instantly— gives  de¬ 
pendable  flame  for  every  cooking  need.  3,000,000  now 
in  use. 

Made  in  1,2,  3,  4-burner  sizes,  with  or  without  cabinet  top- 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  New  Perfection  Kerosene 
Water  Heater  and  New  Perfection  Ovens — none  better. 

Use  SO-CO-NY  Kerosene — Inexpensive.  On  sale  every¬ 
where. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

PrincipeJ  Offices 

New  York  Albany 

Buffalo  Boston 


NEW  PERFECTION 

OIL  COQK\  STOVES 


^loDELS  ILLU.STRATED. — The  garments 
illustrated  in  this  department  are  all  mod¬ 
els  .seen  in  high-class  New  York  shops,  or 
dressmaking  establishments,  and  we  have 
no  patterns  for  them,  as  this  is  not  a 
jiart  of  our  pattern  service.  Most  of  these 
garments,  hn'»  ^ver,  can  be  made  by  pat¬ 
terns  that  are  procurable  by  any  woman 
sufficiently  expert  to  adapt  them,  and 
they  give  ideas  in  trimming  and  general 
style  that  are  more  original  than  ordi¬ 
nary  pattern.s.  Patterns  alone  do  not  tell 
what  up-to-date  women  are  wearing;  it  is 
the  little  touche.s,  often  inexpensive,  that 
give  style  to  a  garment.  Many 
excellent  women,  in  their  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  follies  and  frivoli¬ 
ties  of  fashion,  go  too  far  in 
the  other  direction,  and  .seem  to 
think  that  farm  women  ought 
not  to  be  interest(*d  in  new 
clothes.  (Hood  sense  in  dress  is 
always  a  matter  of  individual 
choice,  but  Ave  can  see  no  rea.son 
why  birm  women  should  not 
make  the  best  of  themselves  in 
every  way,  including  their 
clothes. 

SXT.MMER  Styi.es. — Many  of 
the  nuKlel  gowns  noted  are  not 
at  all  elaborate.  Take,  for  ex- 
ami)le,  the  figured  voile  shown 
at  the  left  in  the  first  picture. 

This  was  a  white  voile  having 
coin  dots  figured  in  I’ersian 
))uttern  of  mixed  colors,  with  a 
small  blue  ring  between.  The 
waist  was  a  plain  surplice 
model,  brought  over  to  fasten  at 
the  side  with  thr«'e  blue  satin 
bTittons.  'J'he  open  front  was 
filled  in  with  a  shirred  tucker 
of  white  net,  and  there  was  a 
white  organdie  collar  edged  with 
a  narrow  pleating.  The  edges 
of  the  waist  were  all  finished 
with  a  narrow  white  organdie 
pleating,  which  went  around  the 
waist  line  and  down  the  front, 
as  well  as  edging  the  culTs  at 
top  and  bottom.  As  will  be 
noted,  there  is  no  girdle,  but  the 
wai.st,  like  most  of  the  surplice 
type,  shows  slight  folds  at  the 
lower  edge.  The  skirt  is  quite 
scant,  as  every  fashionable  skirt 
aiipears  now,  but  is  straight  and  gathered 
at  the  top.  It  looks  as  though  the  skirt 
had  a  panier-like  drapery,  but  this  is 
merely  applied  trimming,  the  pleating 
being  arranged  flat  on  the  skirt  in  this 
form.  The  pleating  is  arranged  in  the 
back  as  it  is  in  the  front,  there  being 
four  of  these  panels  of  trimming.  At  the 
■bottom  was  a  deep  .simulated  liem  bor¬ 
dered  with  the  white  pleating  at  top  and 
bottom.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  dress 
is  very  simple,  easily  made  from  an  or¬ 
dinary  iiatteru  of  gathered  skirt  and  sur¬ 
plice  waist,  but  the  arrangement  of  the 
little  jileating  gives  distinction.  This 
Would  be  a  very  pretty  model  in  dark 


As  will  be  noted,  the  foundation  was 
white  material,  a  plain  gathered  skirt  and 
plain  waist.  Four  straight  breadths  of  the 
figured  materialweredrapexl  over  this  skirt, 
two  in  front  and  two  in  back  ;  they  were 
gathered  at  the  wai.st  and  hung  straight 
to  the  edge,  where  the  ends  were  caught 
t  ^ether  and  .slightly  draped  up.  Bre- 
telles  over  the  shoulder  carried  out  the 
line  of  these  draperies,  the  front  of  the 
Avaist  being  filled  in  with  a  gathered 
tucker.  These  gathered  tuckers,  forming 
a  square  neck  opening,  are  very  much 
worn,  and  usually  very  becoming.  The 


(loirns  of  Sci'f/e,  Dimiitj  and  Oi'f/andie 


foulard  or  voile  for  an  older  woman. 
D-aik  blue,  gray  or  black  foulard  with 
white  <-oin  dots  and  little  pleatings  of 
black  satin  would  be  very  attractive,  or 
dark  voile  made  up  in  the  .same  way. 
Dark  gray  voile  would  be  very  cool¬ 
looking  and  becoming.  The  narrow  satin 
pleatings  for  trimming  may  be  purchased 
at  the  ruehing  department  of  any  large 
shoi)  ready-made. 

White  and  Figuhep  Voile. — The  gown 
at  the  I'ight  in  the  same  picture  was  a 
combination  of  white  and  figured  chilTon, 
but  it  is  a  good  model  for  chiffon  voile, 
and  suggests  a  good  way  to  combine  a 
solid  color  with  figured  material,  which 
would  work  to  advantage  in  making  over. 


Models  in  ’White  and  Figured  Voile 

white  sleeves  are  finished  with  figured 
cuffs,  and  there  is  a  white  organdie  collar 
\vlth  a  hemstitched  edge.  The  folded 
girdle  is  tied  in  a  buttei-fly  how  at  the 
back.  This  dress  would  be  very  pretty 
in  solid  taupe  or  beige,  combined  with 
a  figured  material  showing  the  .solid  color 
mingled  with  blue  or  brown. 

Blue  Cloth. — In  the  second  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  figure  at  the  left  shows  dark 
bhie  French  serge  made  up  in  tailored 
style.  The  plain  waist  buttons  down  the 
side  with  black  horn  buttons;  there  is 
no  collar,  hut  the  round  neck  is  bound 
with  rose-colored  silk,  and  the  plain,  loose 
.sleeves,  slightly  flaring  at  the  wrist,  are 
also  bound  with  rose- 
colored  silk.  The  skirt, 
with  the  prevailing  nar¬ 
row  outline,  is  accordion 
pleated.  The  tunic  over 
it  does  not  go  around  the 
skirt,  but  consists  of  a 
panel  falling  loose  at  each 
side.  'I'his  panel  is  bound 
and  also  lined  with  rose- 
color.  which  shows  very 
prettily  when  the  loose 
panel  flies  open.  The 
broad  girdle  only  extends 
across  the  front;  it  is  of 
the  rose-colored  material, 
mnbroidered  in  black.  A 
narrow  girdle  of  the  blue 
cloth  is  crossed  in  front 
over  this,  and  falls  in 
long,  strap-like  ends  at 
the  hack.  This  is  a  very 
popular  model  ;  accordion- 
pleated  skirt.s  seem  to 
have  returned  to  favor, 
and  the  contra.sting  lining 
of  the  panels  is  very  ef¬ 
fective.  The  hat  is  a 
close  Tiussiau  to<iue  of 
black  straw. 

Check  Dimity.  —  The 
central  figure  will  appeal 
to  the  girl  who  wants 
.something  dainty  and 
summery.  The  material 
is  pink  and  white  check 
dimity,  this  favorite  of 
past  year.s  having  re- 
.  i  turned  to  popularity 

M  again.  There  is  a  narrow 

V  plain  skirt,  with  a  gath¬ 

ered  tunic  over  it.  This 
tunic  is  trimmed  with 
three  narrow  gathered 
frills  of  white  organdie,  bound  at  top 
and  bottom  with  solid  pink  lawn.  These 
frills  are  gathered  with  a  beading,  just  in¬ 
side  the  bound  edge.  The  plain  waist 
had  a  double  collar  of  white  organdie, 
coming  down  shawl-shaped  in  front,  hut 
forming  a  sailor  collar  at  the  back.  The 
double  collar,  upper  and  lower  portion, 
was  bound  with  the  solid  pink,  and  there 
was  a  plain  tucker  bound  acro.ss  the  top 
with  pink,  filling  in  the  V  in  front.  The 
elbow  sleeves  had  bound  frills  a  little 
above  the  edge  ;  the  folded  sash  of  white 
organdie  was  tied  in  a  large  bow  in  the 
back.  Sashes  of  law’ii  or  organdie  are 
often  used  with  fine  cotton  frocks.  The 
(Continued  on  page  711) 
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When  Mildred  Promised 

The  young  man  and  the  older  one  left 
their  work  in  the  melon  patch  to  pause  a 
moment  under  the  wild  cherry  tree  in  the 
fence  corner. 

“There’s  no  use  saying  a  word  about 
it,  Henry,’’  said  the  elder.  “If  it  was 
any  other  girl  in  Pleasant  Valley  I’d  tell 
you  to  go  ahead,  but  Shipton’s  daughter 
is  a  little  too  much  for  my  blood.” 

lie  waited  an  instant ;  there  was  no 
reply,  and  he  continued  :  “Look  at  this 
field ;  it’s  as  level  as  the  back  of  your 
hand.  There  isn’t  a  stone  or  weed  on  it. 
What  was  it  10  years  ago'?  Swamp — • 
nothing  but  swamp,  skunk  and  rocks. 
There  isn’t  a  better  piece  of  land  now  in 
all  outdoors,  and  we’ll  clear  .$500  if  we 
make  a  dollar  out  of  the  melons  on  it. 
We’ve  got  200  acres  just  like  it. 

“Now,  just  glance  over  that  fence ;  that 
land  belongs  to  Sbipton.  What  is  it? 
Nothing  but  blackberry  bushes,  because  it 
hasn’t  been  cared  for.  lie  owns  90  more, 
and  it’s  all  in  the  same  shape.  A  hun- 
<lred  acres  of  land,  and  he  buys  oats  for 
his  horses  and  doesn’t  keep  a  cow  at  all. 
No,  sir !  No  son  of  mine  ever  marries  a 
daughter  of  any  man  as  shiftless  as 
Sbipton.” 

"llildrecl  isn’t  responsible  for  what — ” 
began  the  son;  but  the  father  cut  him 
short. 

“It’s  bred  in  the  bene ;  they’re  all  alike. 
I  will  own  that  the  mother  was  a  likely 
woman  as  I  ever  met,  but  she’s  gone 
where  farms  can’t  run  to  blackberry 
bushes  and  sumac. 

"Maybe  you  don’t  know  it,  but  I’ve  got 
a  .$900  mortgage  on  that  100  acres;  it 
has  been  running  10  years  now  and  apt  to 
run  10  years  more,  so  far  as  I  can  figure. 
I’ve  worked  hard  for  every  cent  1  ever 
had,  and  I  don’t  locate  my  money  in 
that  place,  the  way  things  are  going. 
Besides,  last  year’s  taxes  aren’t  paid 
yet.” 

“It  isn’t  the  farm  I’m  after,”  said  the 
young  man  slowly.  “It’s  Mildred ;  but  it 
might  not  be  a  bad  business  idea  to  marry 
her,  and  then  take  hold  of  that  farm  and 
bring  it  up  where  it  should  be.  You’d 
get  your  money  back  then,  father.” 

“Yes,  and  let  her  throw  out  faster  with 
a  spoon  than  you  could  pitch  in  with  a 
shovel.  You’ll  never  try  it  with  my  con¬ 
sent.” 

“Nevertheless,  I  intend  to  marry  her,  if 
she’ll  have  me,  and  I  shall  ask  her  to¬ 
night,”  the  young  man  spoke  quietly. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence  from 
among  the  blackberry  bushes  a  girl  ap- 
I»eared,  facing  them. 

“Excuse  me,”  she  said  in  a  sweet,  low 
voice,  “but  I  believe  that  I  have  been 
eavesdropping  long  enough.” 

The  young  man  flushed  crimson,  but  he 
walked  over  to  the  fence  and  leaned 
against  it,  while  the  father,  looking 
straight  into  the  gray  eyes  gazing  in  his, 
said  bluntly; 

“There’s  an  old  saying,  Mildred  .Ship- 
ton,  that  listeners  never  hear  any  good  of 
themselves.  I’m  sorry  if  I’ve  hurt  your 
feelings,  but  perhaps  it’s  just  as  well; 
you  know  now  where  I  stand  in  this 
matter.” 

“I  have  known  for  some  time,”  was  her 
quick  response. 

“I  don’t  want  to  offend  you,  Mil¬ 
dred  ;  you’re  as  good  as  the  average ;  but 
I’ve  worked  and  saved  and  worked  for 
40  years,  all  for  the  sake  of  giving  Henry 
a  little  easier  life  than  I  have  had,  and  I 
don’t  want  him  to  marry  a  girl  who’ll 
keep  his  nose  to  the  grind  rock  as  mine 
has  always  been.” 

“I’ve  been  picking  blackberries  here 
for  nearly  an  hour,”  said  Mildred,  and  I 
couldn’t  help  hearing  the  conversation.  I 
gather  from  it  that  you  object  to  lUe  be¬ 
cause  my  father  doesn’t  work  his  farm 
and  we  owe  you  money  on  a  mortgage. 
Is  that  it’;”’ 

“Your  father  is  as  shiftless  as  a  South¬ 
ern  cracker.  How  am  I  to  know  that 
you  are  not  a  berry  from  the  same  twig?” 

“I  very  probably  am,”  she  said  calmly. 

There  was  silence  again ;  then  she 
turned  toward  the  young  man  beside  her, 
and  her  voice  held  the  cadences  of  wind 
music. 

“Henry,  I  wish  you  would  not  come  to¬ 
night  to  ask  me  what  you  told  your  father 
you  would.  Keep  the  <|uestion  until  the 
mortgage  is  paid,  and  then  I  will  answer 
you  as  you  wish.” 

She  did  not  wait  for  a  response.  Be¬ 
fore  either  one  could  grasp  the  meaning 
of  her  words  she  had  disapi)eared  among 
the  bushes  on  the  Shipton  side  of  the 
fence. 

July  ripened  into  Augmst,  that  gave 
Avay  to  the  maturer  beauty  of  September, 
and  in  all  that  time  Henry  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  Mildred.  Twice  he  called 
at  her  home ;  both  times  she  was  gone ; 
several  letters  he  wrote  received  no  ac- 
knovvledgment  beyond  a  note  containing 
the  line,  “Wait  till  the  mortgage  is  paid.” 

The  October  leaves  of  the  bu.shes  in  the 
blackberry  field  were  red  as  the  July  ber¬ 
ries  had  been  when  Mr.  Matthews  had  a 
caller.  She  came  up  the  graveled  walk 
leading  to  the  front  door  in  a  neat  gray 
suit  and  a  hat  which  crowned  her  head 
as  the  blossoms  deck  the  vine,  and  bear¬ 
ing  herself  (piite  proudly.  She  was  .shown 
into  the  room,  where  he  sat  reading,  his 
son  by  the  far  side  of  the  table  busy  with 
accounts.  He  was  the  first  to  perceive 
her.  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  little 
exclamation  of  pleased  surprise.  But  she 
did  not  heed  him ;  her  eyes  were  for  his 
father. 

“Mr.  Matthews,”  she  said,  “I  have 
come  to  pay  that  mortgage.  Will  you 


kindly  figure  up  the  amount  due?” 

It  was  his  turn  to  be  surprised.  “The 
mortgage,”  he  said,  “why,  yes,  of  course. 
Henry,  will  you  get  it  for  me?  It  is  in 
that  little  tin  trunk  in  that  safe.” 


Henry  left  the  room  on  his  mission. 

How  the  money  had  been  obtained  was 
nothing  to  him  ;  she  was  his  now;  she  had 
promi.sed ;  he  could  not  find  the  paper 
quick  enough  and  return  where  she  was 
waiting. 


In  that  other  room  the  older  Matthews 
was  saying :  “I  have  not  been  hurrying 
you  for  the  money  ;  so  long  as  the  interest 
was  kept  up - ” 

“I  know,”  she  interrupted — she  was  by 


far  the  cooler  of  the  two — “but  I  wanted 
it  out  of  the  way.  It  has  run  too  long 
now.” 

Henry  returned,  mortgage  in  hand.  Ilis 
father  took  it  from  him  and  began  tbe 
computing  necessary. 


“It  is  dated  Oct.  4,”  he  said  ;  “tomorrow 
is  the  fourth.  It  is  for  $9(X)  at  6  per  cent. 
One  year’s  interest  is  due;  that  makes 
just  .$954.” 

“So  I  figured  it,”  she  replied,  and  laid 
out  a  roll  of  bills  in  his  hand.  “Please 
count  and  see  if  all  is  correct.” 

She  resumed  her  seat,  sitting  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  older  man.  She  seemed 
to  avoid  the  younger  one,  who  stood  so 
close  beside  her  that  .a  little  stretching 
would  place  her  hand  in  his.  When  the 
money  was  counted  and  she  held  the  mort¬ 
gage,  she  spoke  again  : 

“For  years,”  she  said,  “my  father  has 
been  working  on  a  certain  invention. 
Everything  has  waited  for  it.  Last  Win¬ 
ter  he  finished  and  it  did  all  he  could  ask, 
but  he  had  no  money  for  patents — noth¬ 
ing  to  push  it  in  any  way.  He  isn’t  a 
farmer,  doe.sn’t  know  anything  about  it, 
and  had  no  time  to  spare  to  learn.  I 
have  been  away  at  school  and  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  sacrifices  he  was  making  to 
keep  me  there  and  carry  forward  his 
work.  When  I  came  home  this  Spring, 
then  I  learned.” 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  but  be¬ 
fore  they  could  speak  she  continued  in  a 
little  firmer  tone :  “Then  I  went  to 
work.  I  borrowed  money  for  the  first 
patent  papers  from  a  school  friend  and 
the  application  was  made.  This  Summer 
I  have  picked  berries  and  canned  them  ;  I 
have  put  up  fruit  of  all  kinds  for  friends 
in  the  city.  That  old  blackberry  patch 
which  you  so  disdained  has  brought  me 
in  nearly  half  of  the  mortgage  money. 
Then  the  patents  were  granted  and  the 
father  of  my  school  friend  has  purchased 
half  of  my  father’s  patent.  He  pai(l 
.$(5,000  for  it,  and  they  both  think  it  holds 
a  large  fortune  for  us  all.” 

She  rose  and  took  a  step  toward  the 
((’ontiinied  on  page  707) 


The  COLT  Will 

Light  Your  House  and  Barns 
and  Cook  Your  Meals,  Too! 

And  there  are  30,000  people  in  the  East  who  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  how  superlatively  well  the  Colt  does  both. 

If  you  ask  any  of  these  people  what  their  experience  with  the  Colt  has 
been,  this  is  what  they  will  tell  you:  First,  that  the  Colt  plant  with  its  splendid 
double  service  costs  them  less  than  any  other  lighting  system.  Then  they 
will  tell  you  that  there  are  no  spluttering  engines  or  exasperating  batteries  to 
get  out  of  order,  and  that  no  repairs  are  ever  necessary. 

Our  records  show  plants  in  continuous  use  for  fourteen 
years,  on  which  not  one  cent  has  been  spent  for  repairs. 

And  thirdly,  they  will  say  that  beyond  putting  in  a  little  more  Carbide 
once  a  month  and  adding  a  little  plain  water,  the  Colt  requires  no  attention 
whatsoever.  Being  silent  and  automatic  in  its  working,  they  never  know  the 
plant  is  in  the  house.  It  is  so  small  that  it  stands  in  the  corner  of  the  cellar 
or  it  can  be  put  in  an  outhouse. 

Can  you  imagine  the  joy  of  a  housewife,  who  is  sick  and  tired  of  clean- 

BJI  ing  lamps  from  one  year’s  end  to  another,  at  being  able  to  turn  on 
jJ  for  the  first  time  (without  even  requiring  a  match  to  light  it),  this  brilliant, 
beautiful  light  ? 

Can  you  see  her  going  into  the  kitchen  on  a  sweltering  hot  day  and 
lighting  the  gas  range — the  one  modern,  perfect  cooking  appliance  — for  just 
long  enough  to  do  the  cooking,  and  then  shutting  it  off?  She  will  never 
give  it  up,  once  she  has  known  the  relief  of  having  in  her  home  a 

Carbide  Lighting  (OLT_  and  Cooking  Plant 


TRAOt 


mark. 


There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
these  housewives  who  know  what  it  means 
to  them  to  have  these  city  conveniences  on  the 
farm.  It  is  their  enthusiastic  appreciation  that 
has  given  the  Colt  its  reputation  for  dependable, 
efficient  service.  Some  of  them  are  your  neighbors. 

Write  us  to-day  for  their  names  and 
addresses,  so  you  may  see  their  plants  in 
operation  and  satisfy  yourself  on  everyone 
of  these  points. 

J.  B.  COLT  CO. 

42nd  St.  Building 
New  York  City 
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-Uhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


kept  thousands  of  homes 
last  winter.  Exclusive 

features  of  construction  make  it 
the  only  furnace  which  fully  incorpo¬ 
rates  the  correct  principles  of  pipelesa 
heating.  Heats  entire  house  from  one 
register,  providing  constant  circulation  of 
warm, moist  air  through  every  room.  Better 
health,  solid  comfort,  safety  and  economy 
will  be  yours  with  the 


Quickly  installed  in  any 
home,  old  or  new,  with 
er  without  cellar.  No 
waste  heat,  docs  not 
heat  cellar  and  npoil 
fruits  or  vepretabies. 
Burns  hard  or  soft  coal, 
coke  or  wood.  Sold 
under  binding  guarantee. 
Write  for  free  booklet 
"Heating  Your  Home”  and 
name  or  nearest  Mueller 
dealer. 

W.  A.  Cate  &  Son  Mfg.  Co. 

BuffatOe  Now  York 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVKJ:)  best  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
l)iease  you.  Tlie  ONLY  PAINT  emlorsed 
by  tb-  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
Tells  nil  about  Paint  nnd  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FKIOK  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cardo. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONHY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Honse  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


est  prices 
for 'your  old 

today  tor 
advanced 
We  pay  th( 

TrTcTflygSEI 

ROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  395  Howard  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


EXPERT 
KNOWLEDGE 
FREELY 
GIVEN 


Hydraulic  Cidei 
Press  Profife 

EXTRA 
HEAVY 

PRESSURE  ISIg^  GETS’RESULTS 
E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO..  108  Penn  Ave..  Clean,  N.  Y. 


UGHtNINGUDDSi 

1  2c  P**'  f*-  pure  copper 

Direct  to  vou,  no  middleman  I 
It  goods  when  recoirod  are  not  satisfactoiy 
return  to  us,  wo  will  pay  freight  both  ways.  I 
Full  iostruciioDB  with  each  order.  Write  us* 

International  Lightning  Rod  Co.  , 

Dept.  U  SOUTH  BENDED. 


. . . 

/OR  2  yearly  sub.scriptions  I 

to  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

S 

(Two  One  Year  Subscriptions  | 
to  two  Different  Addresses) 

ThisTransparent 
Handle  Name 


'O 


Knife 


t/i 

S  .Si 


1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


I 


Your  name  and  address  will  be  | 
printed  and  shown  as  sample  | 

IT  Is  not  alone  a  novelty,  | 
but  it  is  a  good  Pocket  | 
Knife.  The  knife  has  two  | 
l)lades.  One  large  spear  | 
point  and  one  pen.  Half  pol-  | 
isU  Geriuaii  Wlver  bolster.  | 
l)rass  liiiiug,  3%-ineli  CellUr  | 
loid  huiidle.  The  material  is  | 
of  the  very  best  quality,  the  I 
blades  being  made  of  higiiest  I 
grade  ICiigllsh  CTucil)lo  Steel.  | 
Kach  blade  beai-.s  tlie  trade  s 
mark  ‘‘Keen  Kutter.”  wlilfh  | 
ill  it.self  is  suflloleiit  giiaran-  | 
tee  tliat  it  contains  notliing  | 
hut  tlie  very  highest  grade  of  | 
material,  and  is  of  the  best  | 
workmanship.  I 

■THIS  knife  will  not  be  given  with  subscrip-  | 
*  lions  ibey  are  sent  as  rewards  only  ( in  | 
place  of  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  | 
who,  acting  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  | 
as  indicated.  I 


333  W.  30th  Street  § 
NEW  YORK  CITY  I 
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Notes  on  Red  Cross  Work 


Last  week  we  sent  to  New  York  for  (lie 
stercopticoii  .slides,  .showing  wliat  the  Retl 
('ross  is  doing  in  Franee.  The  Preshy- 
terittn  minister  from  tin  ttdjoining  town 
lent  his  Itintern  and  his  serviees.  '^I'his  is 
such  a  small  jdaee,  the  third  smallt>st  in 
th(>  eonnty.  thtit  we  sometimes  otill  onr- 
stdves  tt  hamlet,  hut  we  tire  really  only 
an  election  district.  Nevertheless  nearly 
2f)0  iteojde  came  tn  see  thi'  iiictnri's.  More 
than  one  has  said  sitice ;  "Wo  had  no 
ideti  what  the  Red  eross  is  really  doing. 
Now  we  know  thtit  if  oiir  hoys  are  hurt 
they  will  he  cared  for.  It  makes  all  the 
dilTerence  in  the  world.” 

Last  week  wtis  a  hii.sy  week.  A  call 
liad  come  for  some  extra  work.  As  we 
conld  jiot  iinish  it  in  otir  one  afternoon 
meeting  etich  week,  it  was  tinnounctsl  on 
Sunday  that  the  workroom  would  be 
oiten  evenings.  IMonday  evening  the 
countryside  resiionded.  'I’ht*  workroom 
was  crowded.  'I'lirt'e  neighhoring  houses 
w(>re  Toquisitloned  for  overflow  meetings. 
Still,  the  jteople  <‘ame,  till  eager  to  work 
till  with  the  Siime  (piestion.  “Wliat  oan  I 
do  to  help?”  Tlie  sjiirit  of  the  Red  Cross, 
the  .spirit  of  co-ojteration,  of  service,  of 
love  for  Inimanity  somt'times  mtikes  ns 
fet'l  that  tills  R('d  Cro.ss  work  is  doing 
more  for  onr  community  titan  we  can  ever 
hoiie  to  do  for  Frtince,  in  lliat  we  have 
tt  common  inti'rest.  ti  common  purpose 


which  hold.s  us  together  as  we  have  never 
been  held  before. 

In  our  workroom  v/e  htive  three  depart¬ 
ments:  liosiiit.il  garments,  factory  baud- 

I  ages  and  gauze.  During  tlie  AVinter  we 
have  been  working  on  the  four-inch  coin- 
jiresses.  We  use  ti  board  10x18  inclie.s. 
(Jiiide  lines  ITO  inch  deej)  are  stiwed  on 
the  board.  The  gauze  is  placed  on  the 
botird  tiiid  pre.ssed  into  the  grooves  with 
a  tliin-edged  ruler.  This  makes  a  perfect 
compress  and  some  of  our  workers  can 
turn  out  70  an  hour. 

i  Another  good  way  is  to  cover  the  table 
with  a  sheet  tacked  on  tightly,  and  draw 
the  guide  lines  with  a  heavy  pencil. 
Riiilding  paper  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  The  gauze  clings  slightly  to  the 
sheet  or  the  paper,  and  can  be  Imndled 
more  easily  thau  ou  a  slippery  surface. 
There  is  one  thing  which  has  been  hard 
for  iis  to  learu,  and  that  is  to  pick  all 
loose  threads  off  the  compri'sses  before 
they  are  packed.  A  tlireatl,  even  a  snuill 
one,  may  cause  much  trouble  ou  a  wound, 
and  gauze  has  such  an  in.stitiahle  desire 
to  ravel  it.self  that  too  mu(‘h  care  caiinoL 
he  takmi  to  get  these  thretid.s  off. 

We  are  just  organizing  our  home  ser¬ 
vice  work,  sometimes  (‘ailed  civilian  relief. 
When  a  man  goes  to  tight  for  his  country 
it  means  everything  to  know  that  the 
family  be  is  leaving  behind  will  be  taken 
care  of.  And  that  is  what  the  Red  Cross 
will  try  to  do.  It  will  try  to  take  the 
place  of  the  hushtind  or  fatlicr  or  son  who 
has  gone  awtiy.  It  will  try  to  keep  the 
family  as  he  would  want  them  kept,  and 
so  tiike  a  load  of  worry  from  his  mind.  As 
the  Red  Cross  means  hospitals  and  doc¬ 
tors  and  nurses  and  food  to  the  soldier 
and  sailor,., so  it  will  mean  the  kind(‘st 
care  and  protection  to  the  folks  at  home. 


And  knowing  this  mtikes  till  the  difference 
in  the  world. 

A  word  tibout  the  refugee  work  :  When 
the  call  came  in  March  to  collect  <‘loth- 
ing  for  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission  we 
were  doubtful  about  being  able  to  do  very 
much.  For  two  years  we  had  been  giv¬ 
ing  clothing  until  it  seemed  as  though  the 
attics  nuLst  be  empty.  But  on  the  day 
appointed  came  a  wonderful  response. 
Bitch  good  clothing  came  in  and  .so  much 
of  it.  There  were  some  new  articles  pur- 
chasi'd  csitecially  to  put  in  the  barrels. 
Some  of  our  workers  are  now  planning 
to  piece  (juilts  and  make  over  clothing  for 
little  children  against  the  time  when  an¬ 
other  call  will  come.  Such  is  the  re- 
sjxm.se  of  the  American  people,  generous, 
iK'arty,  .sympathetic,  when  there  is  an  ap- 
])eal  for  helj).  .  kku  cross  worker. 

A  Trip  South  by  Auto 

My  longs  are  btid,  and  the  doctors  Wiint 
me  to  go  to  a  warmer  climate  Winters  for 
it  year  or  two.  We  have  a  ton  truck 
which  we  intend  to  lit  up  as  a  house,  and 
we  arc  thinking  of  working  our  way  South 
to  Florida,  leaving  here  in  October  and 
coming  'back  in  May.  Could  you  tell  us 
.something  about  the  license  laws  of  the 
different  States?  We  intend  to  go  through 
( )liio.  Kentucky,  Tcnnessi'e  and  Georgia, 
!tnd  intend  to  sto))  and  work  some  time  in 
tlie  different  States.  We  wish  to  know 
how  long  we  could  stay  on  a  New  York 
State  license.  We  would  like  to  take  a 


dog.  Could  you  tell  us  something  about 
the  dog  licenses  in  the  these  States? 

B.  F.  s. 

My  suggestions  will  be  btistsl  on  our 
exiicrieuce  of  the  ptist  Winter.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  priicti(‘al  to  go  from  a  Northern 
Stiite  to  Florida  in  an 'auto  eiiuipped  with 
a  camping  body.  Whichever  route  isclmseu, 
and  there  are  hut  few  passable  ones,  there 
will  be  sevenil  hundred  mih's,  varying  in 
degree  of  btulness,  which  will  inquire 
more  or  les.s  .slow  and  careful  driving. 
The  laws  of  the  dilferent  Sttites  vary,  but 
usuitlly  allow  trtinsients  from  10  to  I?0 
(biys  without  lo(‘al  auto  license.  1  have 
no  information  about  dog  licenses  except 
in  Florida,  Avhere  in  loctilities  in  which 
I  made  inquiries,  the  fee  is  $1  for  a  male, 
and  ^2  for  a  female.  Tlie  inquirer  does 
not  state  tvhether  be  intends  to  do  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work  ou  the  way  South,  or  to 
work  at  some  trade.  If  tin*  former  is 
true,  he  would  come  into  comiietition  with 
low-grtide  negro  help,  and  he  at  the  fur¬ 
ther  disadvantage  of  not  ainderstanding 
llie  local  work  as  well  as  tliey.  On  the 
other  hiind.  if  he  goes  to  Florida  .without 
attempting  to  work  ou  the  way  he  will 
avoid  Jill  trouble  with  licenses,  waste  less 
time,  jiiid  I  think  would  have  no  dilliculty 
in  linding  Avork  with  some  Florida  truck¬ 
er,  very  similar  to  tlmt  with  which  he  is 
fiimiliar  at  iiome.  If  he  is  a  skilled  me¬ 
chanic  the  case  may  be  dill'ereut.  and  be 
niity  tind  it  practical  to  work  Ids  way 
South  gradually,  finding  prolitahle  cm- 
liloyment  ou  the  road.  For  a  fee  of  $3 
B.  F.  S.  nmy  become  a  member  of  the 
American  Automobile  Association,  and, 
among  other  things,  this  luembei’ship  will 
include  maps  and  replies  to  any  questions 
lie  may  care  to  ask  about  routes  and  road 
conditions  at  a  given  time.  ii.  A.  V. 


May  18,  1918 

New  York  Women  and  Liquor 

Many  of  our  women  readers  were 
greatly  interested  in  the  recent  local  op¬ 
tion  elections  in  New  York.  There  were 
elections  in  39  cities,  large  and  small, 
with  four  questions  up  for  decision  : 

1.  Shall  any  person  he  authorized  to 
traffic  in  liquors  under  the  jirovisions  of 
subdivision  1  of  .section  8  of  the  liquor 
tax  law,  namely,  by  selling  liquor  to  be 
drunk  on  the  promises  whore  sold? 

2.  Shall  any  por.son  be  authorized  to 
traffic  in  liquors  under  the  provisions  of 
subdivision  2  of  section  8  of  the  liipior 
law.  namely,  by  selling  liquor  not  to  be 
drunk  on  the  iiremises  where  sold? 

3.  Shall  any  person  be  authorized  to 
traffic  in  liquors  under  the  provisions  of 
subdivision  3  of  section  8  of  the  liquor 
tax  law,  namely,  by  selling  liquor  as  a 
pharmacist  on  a  ph.vsician’s  prescription? 

4.  Shall  any  por.son  be  authorized  to 
traffic  in  liquors  under  subdivision  1  of 
section  8  of  the  liquor  tax  law,  but  onlj* 
in  connection  with  the  business  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  hotel,  if  the  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  on  the  first  question  submitted  tire 
in  the  negative? 

Before  the  election  liquor  was  sold  in 
all  39  of  these  cities.  As  a  result,  20 
cities  voted  to  jirohibit  all  liquor-selling, 
while  19  voted  "wet.”  We  give  below 
the  figures  of  tlie  vote  in  32  of  these 
cities.  These  figures  show  the  vote  ou 
question  No.  1. 


qUKSTIOX  NO.  1 


(Wet) 

(Dry) 

Yes 

No 

Majority 

Port  Jervis.... 

2.24(5 

1.01(5 

r,;50  W 

Beacon  . 

1,877 

1.282 

505 

Newburgh  .... 

5.232 

3,718 

1,514  AV 

.Tamestown  .  . . 

4.21 1 

0,100 

4,808  I) 

Kingston  . 

<i.02(> 

3,188 

2,838  W 

Auburn  . 

5.843 

(5.(507 

7(54  1 ) 

Binghamton  . . 

1 0,1  .-SO 

13,515 

3..370  D 

Oneida  . 

2,194 

2,:5‘2‘2 

128  I) 

Gortlaud  . 

l.,5l)() 

3.881 

2.285  D 

Rome  . 

4.210 

3,74(5 

4(54  A\^ 

Ogdenshurg  ... 

2.:59S 

2.2S4 

114  W 

Genova  . 

2.9;’,9 

2,(587 

252  AV 

Middletown  ... 

:i.l34 

3,0(54 

830  1 ) 

Fiilton  . 

1.715 

2.401 

77(5  1) 

Ithaca  . 

2.710 

4.2<55 

1,555  I ) 

Ratavia  . 

2.204 

2.50<5 

302  I  > 

<  )swego  . 

<5.007 

3.017 

2.000  AA" 

Lock port  .... 

4.442 

3.7(54 

(578  AV 

Siilamaiuxi  .... 

1 .53;’, 

l.(5,50 

1‘23  D 

Gtinaiidaigiia  .. 

1,174 

2.131 

057  I  > 

Wiitertown  . . . 

4,0<57 

(5,785 

2.718  1) 

Olean  . 

.”,..501 

3,351 

210  AA' 

Amsterdam  .  .  . 

<5.251 

3,044 

2,.310  AA' 

N.  Tonawanda. 

2.527 

2,07.”, 

4.54  AV 

Tonawanda  ... 

2.342 

1,408 

844  A\’ 

Norwicli  . 

1 .402 

2,113 

(521  D 

Little  Falls... 

2,41  <5 

1.730 

(58(5  AA' 

Gloveixville  ... 

2,001 

5,(530 

2.7.38  D 

Syracuse  . 

.”,7.0.50 

2(5.451 

11. ,508  AA' 

(Jiieontti  . 

1.210 

3, .531 

2,‘201  D 

Glens  Falls.... 

:5.422 

2,0(51 

4(51  A\' 

('orning  . 

2.5<57 

.”,.430 

872  I) 

Flmira,  Ilornell,  .Tohnstown  and  TMsitts- 
hiirg  vot<‘d  dry.  and  Mt.  Vernon.  New 
Rochidle  and  Schenectad.v  voted  wet. 

Tlie  net  result  was  the  closing  of  about 
800  saloons.  The  returns  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  larger  towns  and  cities  are 
genertilly  “wet,”  while  most  of  the 
smaller  cities,  which  are  directl.v  influ- 
enc(‘d  by  the  surrounding  (‘ountry,  are 
“dry.”  This  is  not  true  in  all  cases, 
but  is  the  general  indication. 

The  mo.st  intere.sting  thing  about  it  is 
the  way  the  women  voted,  this  being  their 
first  chance  to  show  their  power  at  the 
ballot  box.  Many  people  assumed  that 
all  or  most  of  the  women  would  vote  for 
prohibition.  The  returns  show  that  while 
ji  majorit.v  of  them  did  so,  a  good-sized 
minority  voted  the  other  waj‘.  We  have 
taken  some  pains  to  find  out  ic/ii/  women 
are  (qiposed  to  prohibition,  and  have  in¬ 
terviewed  women  in  all  these  cities.  They 
give  us  Viirious  reasons.  Iii  Binghamton 
14,000  women  registered  and  9,000  voted 
"dry.”  One  report  from  Lockport  states 
that  the  city  would  have  votiul  “dry”  had 
it  been  left  to  the  men  alone.  Many 
women  Aoted  just  as  their  husbands  did. 
Most  of  the  anti-sulTragists  refusi'd  to 
vote  iind  some  voted  "wet”  in  order  to 
show  "the  perversity  of  women.”  In 
some  cases  the  argument  that  wine  for 
sa(‘ramoutal  purpo.ses  could  not  be  ob- 
ttiined  under  prohibition  had  some  effect. 
'J'he  chief  argument  seemed  to  be  that 
of  taxation  and  the  pocket  book.  There 
are  manj'  women  of  limited  income  whose 
projierty  is  invested  in  hou.ses.  Their  in¬ 
come  consists  of  rentals.  These  women 
are  now  confronted  with  an  income  tax 
and  they  were  told  that  prohibition 
would  injure  business  and  make  it  harder 
to  rent  their  bouses.  Whether  this  is 
true  or  not,  the  argument  affected  these 
women,  and  in  some  places  turned  the 
scale  agiiinst  prohibition.  Our  reports 
indicate  that  in  the  rural  districts — out¬ 
side  the  large  towns — at  least  SO  per  cent 
of  country  women  are  for  prohibition. 
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Trade  Mark 
Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Loo^  for  this  Label 
in  your  Raynster 


/  Tiike  Him  and  Bye  If  ini  to  Sleep'' 

griddlft  over  the  fire  to  get  hot  and  begin 
to  set  the  table.  While  pancakes  are 
baking  I  finish  setting  table,  and  make 
a  tapioca  pudding  for  the  children’s  school 
lunche.s. 

One  of  the  little  boys  gets  in  wood 
enovigh  to  last  me  through  the  d.ay  ;  the 
other  fills  water  pail  and  reservoir.  Here 
comes  son  with  the  milk,  one  of  the  girls 
finishes  baking  cakes  and  I  strain  the 
milk  and  run  it  through  the  separator, 
taking  out  some  whole  milk  for  our  por¬ 
ridge.  As  fast  as  the  children  finish  their 
chores  they  come  to  breakfast,  and  while 
they  are  eating  I  do  up  their  lunches. 
The  babies  are  both  awake  by  this  time, 
and  Phoebe,  their  “little  mother,”  brings 
big  baby  out  and  puts  him  in  his  chair  at 
table,  then  gets  little  babe,  whom  she 
holds  and  feeds  his  oatmeal.  If  Laddie 
is  downstairs  he  holds  babe  while  sister 
gets  ready  for  s<‘hool,  or  she  puts  the 
little  fellow  in  his  gocart. 

The  boys  ne.xt  turn  out  the  cows  to 
water  and  clean  stables.  After  putting 
the  cattle  in  again  they  get  ready  for 
school,  and  I  am  left  alone  with  the  little 
ones. 

Now  I  have  my  breakfast,  then  clear  up 
the  table  and  shake  the  cloth.  Next  I 
wash  and  dre.ss  big  baby.  This  always 
takes  .some  time,  for  he  kisses  me  .so  much 
and  likes  so  well  to  play  that  I  can’t 
hurry. 

I.ittle  babe’s  turn  comes  next  for  a 
good  wash  and  clean  “coaties.”  lie  en¬ 
joys  it,  too,  and  never  cries  a  hit,  but 
how  he  does  like  to  kick  his  stockings  off 
— just  when  I  have  them  almost  fastened. 
I’utting  babe  in  the  gocart.  Laddie  takes 
care  of  him  while  I  make  the  boys’  bed 
and  sweep  their  room.  After  the  room 
is  freshened  I  close  the  window  and  put 
the  children  in  there  to  play,  while  I 
sweep  and  dust  the  kitchen.  Big  baby 
calls  a  magnet  a  “picker-up,”  and  that 
just  fits  me.  Every  morning  I  spend  just 
so  much  time  picking  up  after  this  house¬ 
ful  of  lively  boys  and  girls.  The  doors 
are  open  while  I’m  sweeping,  and  until  all 
dust  is  out,  if  the  day  is  fine,  I  leave  one 
open  and  the  children  play  out  on  the 


Double  Protection 


The  first  meaning  of  Raynster  is  protection. 
The  Raynster  Label  protects  you  in  buying. 
It  assures  you  honest  money’s  worth.  It  tells 
you  of  sturdy  materials  and  sound  workman¬ 
ship.  It  makes  certain  the  protection  from 
rain  and  storm  that  you  expect  from  your 
Raynster  in  the  wearing. 

Provide  this  double  protection  today.  Get 
a  Raynster.  Equip  your  family  with  Raynsters. 
The  modern  efficiency -demand  makes  a 
weather-proof  coat  an  essential.  Health,  com¬ 
fort  and  economy  require  it. 

Protection  is  less  expensive  than  doctors’ 
bills  or  spoiled  clothing. 


The  Raynster  Label  marks  the  largest  line 
of  weather-proof  clothing  made;  including  all 
kinds  of  heavy,  rubber-surfaced  coats  for  out¬ 
door  workers;  single  and  double  texture  slip- 
ons;  featherweight  silks  and  cloth  Raynsters 
of  finest  woolens.  Some  of  them  are  splendid 
overcoats  and  ulsters  that  are  fine  for  driving 
in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Ask  for  your  Raynster  in  any  good  cloth¬ 
ing  store.  Look  for  the  label  in  the  collar.  A 
Style  Book  will  be  mailed  free  if  you’ll  write 
for  it. 

I'here  is  a  Raynster  for  every  member  of 
the  family. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothing  Division,  New  York  and  Boston 


The  Story  of  a  Day 


It  didn’t  need  the  ringing  of  our  busy 
little  alarm  clock  to  waken  me  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Big  baby  coughed  several  times 
through  the  night,  and  I  was  on  the 
watch  for  first  sound  of  croup,  so  at  every 
move  he  or  little  baby  made  I  awakened. 
Bising  carefully,  so  a.s  not  to  disturb  them, 
I  dre.ssed  quickly,  then  built  the  kitchen 
fire.  The  big  boys  are  usually  up  first 
niul  have  the  fire  built  and  teakiUtle  boil¬ 
ing  before  they  call  me,  but  .sometimes  I 
surprise  them.  Opening  the  door  the 
fresh  breeze  sweeps  through  and  makes 
one  glad  to  he  alive.  Several  windows 
were  oiien  all  night,  hut  we  like  to  keep 
the  doors  shut,  and  open  them  for  a  while 
every  morning. 

After  indulging  in  a  good  wash,  my 
day’s  work  begins.  I  fill  teakettle  with 
fre.sh  water,  init  the  kettle  of  oatmeal  on 
center  lid  to  heat  through,  and  fill  fire¬ 
box  with  wood.  The  big  boys  are  almost 
ready  now.  One  takes  the  milk  pail  and 
goes  to  barn,  the  other  brings  me  a  gar¬ 
ment  that  needs  a  little  mending.  When 
finished  he  dons  it  and  goes  to  care  for 
the  hor.scs.  I  call  the  girls  and  small 
boys,  then  beat  uji  the  pancakes,  put 


veranda,  .\fter  filling  and  cleaning  lamps 
1  go  at  the  dishes,  (letting  clean  water 
I  next  wash  the  separator,  jiutting  it  out¬ 
side  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Then  I  tidy  up 
the  other  ivwrns. 

It  is  now  nearly  noon  and  I  get  a  lunch 
for  the  little  ones  and  myself.  (lathering 
u{)  these  few  dishes  I  set  them  away  to 
be  washed  after  supper.  I  see  to  the  fire, 
shut  all  drafts,  and,  cautioning  Laddie  to 
take,  good  care  of  the  babies,  I  hurry 
out  to  the  barns — first  to  water  and  feed 
the  horses,  so  they  will  he  ready  to  work 
when  the  boys  got  home  ;  then  I  feed  the 
cows.  Back  again  in  the  house  I  see  babe 
is  getting  sleepy,  so  I  take  him  and  “bye” 
him  to  sleep,  looking  over  the  paper  as  I 
do  .so.  I  always  keep  a  book  or  paper 
handy,  so,  while  I’m  holding  babe,  I  can 
read,  too.  Laddie  goes  out  and  hunts 
the  eggs,  and  big  baby  is  watching  some 
robins  hopping  about  under  the  big  maple 
trees.  He  begins  singing,  “Robin,  robin 
redbreast,  singing  on  the  bough,”  then 
stops  to  see  where  they’ve  gone  to.  When 
he  .spies  them  again  he  goes  on,  “Come 
and  get  your  breakfast,  I  will  feed  you 
now.”  I  look  over  a  big  pile  of  stockings 
— mostly  holes,  it  seems  to  me — and  try 
to  make  one  pair  out  of  every  two.  Be¬ 
fore  I’m  half  through  it’s  time  to  think 
about  supper,  so  I  make  a  rice  pudding 
and  put  it  in  the  oven  to  bake,  while  I 
peel  potatoes  and  put  them  to  boil.  Then 


I  make  two  pans  of  corn  muffins  and  a 
hatch  of  spice  cookies  for  tomorrow’s 
lunches.  1  then  set  the  table,  make 
cream  gravy,  and  have  supper  all  ready 
when  the  children  get  home. 

After  supper  one  boy  cleans  off  and 
harne.sses  the  horses,  and  takes  them  out 
to  work  on  the  oat  ground  till  nearly  sun- 
ilown,  then  brings  them  back  and  tends 
to  them  for  the  night.  The  other  hoy 
milks,  feeds  calves,  cleans  the  stable  anil 
feeds  the  cattle.  The  younger  boys  take 
the  cattle  down  to  water,  and  after  put¬ 
ting  them  in  again  get  the  woodbox  filled 
and  fresh  water  in  pail  and  teakettles. 
Then  they  drive  the  geese  into  their  pen  ; 
and  after  picking  up  stones  a  while  in 
the  garden,  they  have  a  game  of  ball  to¬ 
gether  before  dark.  I  often  wonder  about 
these  stones — we’ve  been  picking  them  up 
and  carting  them  off  the  garden  ever  since 
we’ve  been  here,  and  yet  there  seem  to 
be  as  many  as  ever.  The  girls  clear  the 
table,  strain  and  run  the  evening’s  milk 
through  separator  and  wash  the  dishes. 
I  have  a  stack  of  mending  and  sewing  to 
do,  and  I  work  at  it  as  long  as  I  can  see. 
Then  I  mix  the  pancakes  for  morning 
and  put  the  oatmeal  on  to  cook.  .Sister 
I’hoebe  and  I  get  the  babies  ready  for  bed, 
and  one  by  one  the  other  children  go  to 
rest,  too.  At  last  they  are  all  asleep, 
and  the  house  is  quiet. 

This  is  my  hour,  the  only  time  I  have 
to  read  or  write  in  jieace.  Some  nights 
there  are  several  letters  to  write ;  other 
times  I  have  mmiding  or  sewing  that 
must  be  done.  As  soon  as  the  garden  is 
ready  for  planting  my  evenings  will  be 
spent  there  instead  of  at  the  machine. 
This  month  has  been  so  cold  and  stormy 
until  the  last  few  days  that  everything  is 
late  up  here.  Last  night  we  had'  a  heavy 
rain  and  tonight  it’s  raining  again.  This 
will  stop  work  on  the  oat  ground  for  a 
while,  but  the  boys  can  build  fence.  In 
a  week  or  so  we  will  start  drawing  milk 
to  the  cheese  factory  ;  that  will  mean  get¬ 


ting  up  an  hour  earlier.  The  “new  time” 
is  a  fine  thing  for  a  great  many  people, 
for  us,  too,  since  the  boys  are  home  from 
school  .so  much  earlier,  and  they  have  a 
better  chance  to  get  the  work  <lone. 

And  so  another  day  has  gone,  for  me 
only  filled  with  little  thing.s,  all  “have- 
tos.”  The  “want-tos”  that  I  long  to  do 
are  laid  on  the  shelf,  and  must  stay  there 
till  I  get  the  wherewithal  to  make  them 
come  true.  I  am  thankful  for  health  and 
strength  to  care  for  the  children  given  me, 
and  twice  thankful  that  we  are  protecte<l 
by  'I'he  Star  Sfiangled  Banner;  forever 
may  it  wave.  ji.  s. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


When  Mildred  Promised 

(Continued  from  page  705) 

door,  .saying:  “I  don’t  want  to  hurt 
your  feeiing.s  Mr.  Matthews” — was  she 
quoting  his  words  of  the  berry  field  in¬ 
tentionally? — “but  please  don’t  consider 
a  man  shiftless  after  this  because  he 
doesn’t  choose  to  make  money  in  vour 
way.” 

It  took  both  of  them  so  long  to  collect 
their  thoughts  that  she  had  reached  the 
door  before  Henry  intercepted  her. 

“Mildred,”  he  said,  “do  you  remember 
what  you  promised  in  that  berry  field  last 
July?” 

The  eyes  looking  into  his  were  clear 
and  steady  as  the  sunlight  falling  across 
the  floor. 

“That  one  hundred-acre  farm  of  ours.” 
she  answered,  “is  sorely  in  need  of  a 
good  manager.  Father  would  like  very 
much  to  have  one  he  could  trust,  and  if 
your  father  thinks - ” 

“Ilis  father  thinks  there’s  no  fool  like 
an  old  fool,”  the  elder  Matthews  inter¬ 
rupted.  “Mildred,  will  you  please  name 
the  day  when  that  new  management  can 
take  charge  of  your  farm  and  I  can  return 
this  mortgage  money  to  you  as  a  wedding 
pre.<4ent?”  r.  r.  rusiiixci. 
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Trebles 

Man-Power 

With  a  Sharpies  Milker 
one  man,  woman  or  boy 
can  do  the  work  of  three 
men  milking  by  hand. 

Sharpies  is  the  world's 
fastest  milker.  Official 
tests  prove  it — write 
for  Bulletin  No.  7. 

SHARPIES 

MH-KER 

The  Sharpies  Teat  Cup  has 
the  positive  squeeze,  which 
insures  teat  health.  No 
other  milker  can  or  does 
exert  a  single  ounce  of  pres¬ 
sure  or  massage  on  a  cow’s 
teats. 

Be  sensible.  Invest  in  a  Sharpies. 

It  pays  for  itself  in  4  to  6  months. 

Write  to  nearest  branch  for  cata¬ 
log,  addressing  Dept.  12 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

Sharpies  Suction-feed  Separator-^ 

Skims  Clean  at  Any  Speed 

Branches :  ChicaKO  San  Fraocisco  Toronto 
.  _  SC-9 


Easy  Milldnsr  and  a  Full  Pail 

are  the  natural  result  of  a  healthy  udder. 
When  a  cow  freshens,  her  udder  should  be 
Riven  careful  attention.  Caked  Bag,  so  likely 
to  occur  then,  la  Quickly  removed  by  apply¬ 
ing  Bag  Balm,  the  great  healing  ointment. 
Bores,  cuts,  chaps,  bruises,  cracks,  bunches 
and  inflammation  Quickly  respond  to  its  heal¬ 
ing,  penetrating  effect.  Try  Bag  Balm  and 
you  will  never  be  without  it. 

Sold  by  feed  deelera  sod  drugglete.  In  Imrge  60o 
pM;kageB.  Send  for  booklet,  ‘Tiidry  Wrlnklee." 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Lyndonvllle,  Vt. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLIHDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
R.oar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


ABSORBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  Noblister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical-only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  appli¬ 
cation.  $2.50  per  bottle  delivered.  BookSRfreB. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1. 25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book  “Evidence”  free. 
W.F.YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  SSTemple St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


MINERAL^Wr 

HEAVE^v?ari 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


mNEBAL  HEAVE  BEMEDY  CO.^461  fourth  A«e.,  rutsburg.  F* 


Lice  on  Cattle;  Gomhined  Milk  Room  and 
Smokehouse 

1.  Will  yon  tell  me  what  will  remove 
lice  from  cattle? 

2.  What  do  yon  think  of  a  combined 

milkroom  and  smokehonsc?  At  my  pump 
i.s  a  milkhonse  five  feet  in  the  ground, 
sloncd-uj)  walhs.  I  tore  the  roof  off  and 
wi.«h  to  widen  it  and  put  a  stone  parti¬ 
tion  through  the  center,  running  it  to 
the  peak  of  the  roof,  .so  as  to  divide  it, 
and  linve  a  rnilkhouse  and  smokehouse. 
Will  the  smoke  have  any  effect  on  the 
milk?  E,  11.  n. 

.Toppa,  Md. 

f.  Li'cie  frequently  infest  cattle  and 
young  calve.s,  and  are  a  great  annoyance 
to  these  animals.  They  may  he  easily 
kept  in  check,  however,  hy  a  little  care. 
Cattle  may  he  sprayed  with  one  of  the 
coal  tar  disinfectants,  like  creolin  and 
water,  one  part  to  HO,  or  they  may  he 
treated  with  a  lice  killer  always  at 
hand — kerosene.  A  currycomb  may  be 
diiijied  in  kero.sene  and  used  to  curry  the 
cow,  pa3’ing  particular  attention  to  the 
folds  of  skin  about  the  nook,  the  back 
along  the  spine  and  the  folds  about  the 
udder,  or  a  cloth  maj’  be  moistened  with 
kerosene  and  nibbed  over  the  cow,  follow¬ 
ing  this  3vitl)i  the  currycomb  to  get  the 
kero.sene  down  to  the  skin.  A  too  lavish 
use  of  kerosene  may  cause  the  loss  of 
some  hair,  or  even  blistering  if  u.sed  too 
freel.v  ^vhere  chafing  may  occur,  as  about 
the  udder.  It  is  very  efficient,  however, 
when  properly  used. 

2.  Milk  absorbs  foreign  odors  so  read¬ 
ily  that  1  should  consider  the  proposition 
to  make  the  smokehouse  a  part  of  the 
rnilkhouse  a  somewhat  dangerous  one.  It 
is  possible  that  the  partition  between 
could  be  made  so  tight  as  to  prevent  any 
odor  of  .smoke  in  the  rnilkhouse,  hut  great 
precaution  would  ccrtainlj’  have  to  be 
Ciken.  ji.  B.  p. 


Houses  for  Hogs 

I  would  like  j'our  opinion  regarding 
colony  houses  versus  large  house.s,  con¬ 
taining  several  separate  pen.s  under  the 
same  roof,  for  brood  sows.  A  few  years 
ago  I  tried  keeping  several  sows  in  sepa¬ 
rate  pens  under  the  same  roof  at  farrow¬ 
ing  time,  with  poor  results,  as  the  sow 
farrowing  next  to  one  that  had  already 
farrowed  got  very  uneasy  when  she  heard 
the  young  pigs  squealing  in  the  next  pen, 
and  thinking  they  were  her  own  that  she 
was  lying  on,  would  get  up,  wander 
around,  lie  down  again,  and  repeat  this 
several  times.  The  result  was  a  lo.ss  of 
many  young  pigs  stepped  on  or  laid  on. 
By  using  colony  houses  I  find  that  I  lose 
very  few,  if  any,  by  injury,  but  naturally 
colony  houses  are  more  expensive  to  build 
in  any  quantity.  However,  I  think  they 
are  worth  the  difference  in  pigs  saved,  hut 
as  I  know  that  many  breeders  use  the 
large  houses  with  pens,  I  would  like  your 
opinion.  My  houses,  8x10  feet,  are  built 
on  skids  so  that  they  can  he  drawn  any¬ 
where  desired  by  a  pair  of  horses,  and  are 
very  convenient.  It  took  some  time  be¬ 
fore  I  got  just  what  I  wanted  hy  experi¬ 
menting.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  a  good 
growing  ration  for  young  pigs.  Some 
feeders  advise  equal  parts  red-dog  and 
cornmeal,  some  equal  parts  ground  oats 
and  cornmeal,  while  others  say  no  corn- 
meal  at  all.  Red-dog  cannot  be  procured 
at  all  now,  and  it  is  a  problem  to  know 
what  to  feed  nowadays  for  any  profit  (or 
to  come  out  even)  if  you  have  to  buy 
mill  feeds,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  some 
of  the  bill  of  fare  has  to  be  bought.  For 
five  to  six  months  pigs  I  am  at  present 
feeding  one  part  ground  mixed  feed  (oats, 
bran  and  low-grade  middlings)  one  part 
white  middlings  (not  quite  as  fine  as  red- 
dog),  and  one  part  cornmeal,  fed  as  slop, 
three  times  a  day,  and  shelled  corn  scat¬ 
tered  in  litter,  for  exercise.  Is  there  any 
profit  in  wintering  Fall  pigs  in  this  cli¬ 
mate?  J.  K.  T. 

Massachusetts. 

J.  R.  T.  raises  three  very  important,  if 
not  actual  limiting  factors  in  pork  pro¬ 
duction.  The  method  of  housing  is  very 
important.  It  is  the  number  of  pigs  that 
go  to  market  rather  than  the  number  far¬ 
rowed  that  determine  profit  and  loss ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  raising  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  young  pigs.  The  colony 
house  is,  in  my  opinion,  le.ss  expensive 
than  the  central  housing  plan,  yet  from  my 
experience  I  should  insist  upon  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  system  if  I  were  ex¬ 
tensively  engaged  in  raising  hogs. 

The  sow  needs  a  quiet,  unmolested  and 
warm  place  to  farrow.  Gilts,  in  many 
instances,  are  less  apt  to  be  irritable  and 
are  usually  easier  to  handle  in  the  com¬ 
munity  house.  However,  for  farrowing 
in  April  or  May  the  colony  house  is  abso¬ 


lutely  essential.  For  February  or  March 
litters,  esi)ecially  in  cold  climates,  one 
needs  a  hoghonse  that  can  he  w'armed,  if 
necessary,  to  keep  the  young  pigs  from 
chilling.*  Ry  utilizing  the  two  systems  in 
combination  the  best  results  will  obtain. 
At  the  New  Jersey  Station  1  grouped 
three  A-.shaped  houses,  covered  them  with 
stalks  and  enclosed  them  with  woven  wire 
on  three  sides;  faced  them  to  the  south 
and  thus  provided  splendid  quarters  for 
wintering  brood  sows.  If  aecu.stomed  to 
this  method  of  housing,  the  sows  and 
pigs  can  be  handled  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  under  the  colony  house  method.  Fx- 
ereise,  sunshine  and  sanitation  can  all  be 
enjoyed,  and  healthy  pigs  must  have  all 
those.  Pigs  need  dry  rather  than  warm 
quarters  (except  at  farrowing),  and  if 
well  fed  can  endure  very  .severe  weather. 

If  the  sow  is  restless  and  easily  an¬ 
noyed,  even  the  colony  house  can  he 
warmed  sufficiently  with  lanterns  or  hot 
bottles  or  warmed  stones.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  ventilate  the  small  liou.se  in  case 
lanterns  are  used  over  any  great  length 
of  time.  I  nearly  sulTocated  a  sow  and 
her  litter  by  closing  up  the  colony  hon.se 
too  tight  and  not  providing  any  ventila¬ 
tion. 

The  colony  house  has  .still  another  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  pigs  can  he  protected  by 
the  guard  rail  and  within  a  few  days,  if 
the  weather  permits,  they  will  straggle 
out  and  ba.sk  in  the  sunshine.  The  sow 
will  not  soil  the  house  under  ordinary 
conditions,  i.  c.,  if  she  is  not  closed  in. 
Too  often  we  made  the  mi.stake  of  trying 
to  persuade  the  sow  to  eat  or  drink  too 
soon  after  farrowing.  She  should  be  left 
to  herself  as  much  as  possible,  even 
though  the  caretaker  may  think  she 
ought  to  be  fed.  When  she  needs  food 
she  will  .speak  for  it  in  no  uncertain 
terms. 

For  young  pigs  I  have  found  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture  very  useful : 


Ground  oats  (sieved)  ....  .W  lbs. 

Red-dog  flour .  100  lbs. 

Hominy  .  2i>  lbs. 

corn  ( meal  or  cracked )  . .  25  lbs. 

Tankage  .  10  lbs. 

Oilmeal  .  10  lbs. 


I  know  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  red- 
dog,  but  standard  middlings  appear  to  be 
only  ground  bran,  and  bran  .should  not 
occupy  any  space  in  the  ration  for  young 
pigs.  It  is  too  constipating,  too  bulky 
and  more  useful  for  other  cias.ses  of  live 
stock.  I  should  continue  this  ration  until 
the  pigs  weigh  from  75  to  f)0  pounds, 
then  I  should  reduce  the  amount  of  flour 
or  middlings  and  increase  the  corn  or 
hominy.  Some  rye  can  be  added  after 
the  hogs  weigh  100  pounds,  but  it  is  not 
especially  relished  by  young  pig.s.  After 
the  pigs  reach  125  pounds  their  ration 
should  be  only  corn,  hominy  and  tank¬ 
age,  with  forage  crops  always  on  hand. 

I  like  shelled  corn  or  corn  on  the  cob. 
I  doubt  if  it  ever  pays  to  grind  or  even 
shell  this  product,’  except  for  pigs  under 
no  pounds,  and  even  then  the  soaking  for 
12  hours  will  do  quite  as  well.  Should 
the  packers  agree  to  favor  the  larger  car- 
cas.s  and  not  discount  heavyweights,  our 
supply  of  pork  could  be  greatly  increased, 
to  distinct  advantage  to  the  feeder  and 
consumer.  However,  after  preaching  early 
maturity  and  the  handy  weight  carcass, 
we  can  scarcely  expect  the  farmers  to  go 
back  to  the  250  or  400-pound  pig  with¬ 
out  some  definite  assurance  that  be  will 
not  be  discriminated  against  when  be 
goes  to  the  butcher’s  bloolv. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  Fall  pigs.  IJnlG.ss  they  can  be 
farrowed  in  August  or  early  September 
they  will  go  into  Winter  quarter.^  under 
difficulty.  Pigs  farrowed  in  October  and 
November  seldom  gain  consistently  unless 
one  has  skim-milk  and  especially  adapted 
quarters.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to 
winter  a  group  of  .stunted  pigs  with  any 
profit,  if  it  is  necessary  to  buy  mill  feed 
for  them.  The  secret  with  Fall  pigs  lies 
in  the  practice  of  insisting  on  early  far¬ 
row.  then  pu.shiug  them  on  to  125  poniuls 
and  selling  them  before  the  extreme  cold 
weather  appears.  Breeding  stock  will  ju.s- 
tify  their  cost,  but  one  might  as  well  ad¬ 
mit  that  with  grain  so  high  the  profit  with 
Fall  pigs  intended  for  market  will  not 
compare  with  that  yielded  by  Hpring  pigs. 
However,  we  must  be  mindful  that  we 
have  the  sows ;  that  there  may  be  a  good 
market  for  the  pigs  at  weaning  time; 
that  they  can  be  brought  up  to  JOO 
pounds  quite  easily  on  Fall  forage,  soft 
corn  and  other  .so-called  waste  products. 
If  it  comes  to  a  selection  between 
“trough.s”  and  “trenches,”  we  might  pre¬ 
fer  troughs,  so  we  could  raise  pigs,  even 
though  we  might  be  compelled  to  forego 
expected  profits  from  some  phase  of  the 
operation,  i’-  C.  M- 


Wheat  is  $2.10  per  bu.  at  the  mill; 
chop,  .$2.50  per  100;  potatoes,  00c;  eggs, 
;!5c;  butter,  4.5c;  chickens,  live  weight, 
25c ;  corn,  .$1.80  per  hu.,  shelled ;  oats, 
,$1.10;  buckwheat,  .$1.50;  hay,  .$20  ton, 
delivered ;  $20  on  the  farm  ;  pigs,  $15  to 
.$20  pair,  weighing  about  50  lbs.  eachj 
horses,  from  .$150  to  .$280;  cows,  from  $7,5 
to  $100;  milk,  15c  qt. ;  buttermilk,  20c 
gal. :  veal,  hog-dreased,  22c.  Wages  on 
the  farm,  $2  per  day  and  board.  Turnips, 
50c  per  bu. ;  they  were  $1,  w.  W.  L. 

Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 


SWINE 


This  photograph  is  of  RUTGEIR’S  Col.  B,  a  young 
BOAR,  bred  at  the  New  Jersey  State  College 

Experiment 
Station  and 
now  at  the 
head  of  the 
Wolchest  er 
Farms  herd 
of  pure-bred 

DlIROCS 

Rutger’s 
Col.  B  is  de- 
s  c  c  n  d  e  d 

from  King  of  Cols.  16075,  declared  by  the  American 
Duroc  Association  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
boars  the  breed  has  ever  grown. 

Weaned  pigs  of  this  stock  can  be  had  for  from 
to  $30  a  pair.  This  price  is  f.  o.  b.  Stockton  and 
includes  registration  certificates. 

WOLCHESTER  FARMS,  Stockton.  New  Jersey 


BELLMATH  FARM 

DUROCS 

FOR  ^AT  P  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs,  six  toeight 
rvlv  OALib  old.  Orders  booked  for 

May  delivery.  Send  for  description  and  prices. 

H,  C.  CROCKER  &  SON.  Sennett.  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 

THE  NEW  YORK  FARMERS’  HOG 

Bred  gilts  and  pigs  of  botli  sexes  for  s.ile. 
DEPT.  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR 
Majestic  Mammoth  229500;  weight,  407  lbs.  at  7 
mos.;  was  bred  and  raised  by  me.  Booking  orders  for 
8  to  10  weeks-old  Spring  pigs  at  $20  each  and  up. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whitguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna. 

BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  of  size  and  quality.  Big  litters 
from  large,  mature  Sows.  3  fall  boars,  2 
sows  left.  Excellent  breeding.  Reasonable 
prices.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write 
H.  Grimshaw,  -  North  East,  Pa. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood: 

^naeiai  Fall  farrowed  boars,  ready  for  service. 
ulJobldl  weighing  in  breeding  condition  200  to  350 
ponnds  at  six  ana  seven  months  of  ago.  A  few  that 
weighed  300  pounds  when  six  months  old,  from  a  sow 
that  farrowed  litters  of  14  and  17.  Alio  boar  pigs. 
H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15.  DUNDEE.  N.Y. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

I  offer  some  Berkshire  Boar  nigs  that  have  Class  in 
•very  line.  AlsoCharmer'sChampion  5thNo.  208200, 
by  Lady  Longfellow’s  Champion  2nd,  No.  140749, 
and  out  of  Charmer's  Bess,  No.  153136.  Send  for 
historic  pedigree  and  price  and  do  not  forget  what 
the  Berkshir^arrow  Classes  did  to  ALL  OTHER  BREEDS 
and  CROSSES  at  the  last  International  at  Chicago. 
Address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

TakingOrders  urge  Berkshire  Pigs  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 


Ksfe^red  0. 1.  C.  Of  ChesteT  White  Pigs 

6  to  8  weeks,  $15  each. 


EVERETT  FOX, 


LOWELL,  MASS. 


PIGS  SHIPPED  C.O.D. 

SO  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  6 
weeks  old.  SIO.  SO  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS.  6  weeks  old,  $10.  50  0. 1.  C.  &  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS, $10. ThesePig.s  arefrom  Large. Growttiy stock. 
50  Shoats,  12  weeks  old,  tl.5  each.  0.  REEVES,  Lexinglon,  Miss. 

Kinderhook  Registered  DUROCS 

March  and  April  pigs — blood  of  Golden  Model,  Defender, 
I’als  King,  Prince  of  Cols,  Chief  Justice,  and  then  some. 
Extra  good,  large-honed,  stretcliy.Iiuskies,  some  compact, 
ea-sy -feeders.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction 
or  money  back.  Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Ass'n.,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y, 

“HAMPSHIRES’ 

Any  Age.  Free  circular.  Also  hulls  from  ^ 

Accredited  herd.  Itcgistei  ed  Guornse.vs.  ; 

LOCUST  UWN  FARM,  Bird-In-Hand.  Box  R,  Pa. 

ForSale-Duroc-Jersey  Pigs  w®i’n  der! 

Orion,  Protection  strrek.  Kea.sonahie  prices. 

FRANK  0.  CURTIS,  Route  6,  Cloverland  Farm,  Amsterdam, N.Y. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

C  and  8  weeks  old,  S15  each;  S28  pair:  S40  trio.  Not 
akin.  A.  A.  S  C II  <)  F  li  L  L,  lleuvoltou,  N.Y. 

FOUSAI.K-PL  ,1  .UIL|ipP|_,  KKWK.TII  E.CIIAMItEUS 
PUREBRED  Uliesier  nnilcrlga  Hmlton,  Keir  lurk 

Reg.  0. 1.  C.  PIGS 

BRUB.aKEH  BROS.,  R.  2,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 


Reg.  Poland  Chinas  bv' 

From  daiiKS  weigliing  GOO  u 


Cholera  immuned  for  life.  Sired 
or  bred  to  Half  Ton  boars. 
IKS  weigliing  COO  up.  E.  ROWELL,  Jr.,  Scottsburg,  V.. 


Ot  ft  t  Clioice  Weanling  hoai-s.  Mostly  sons  of 
I  I  C  Spring  Valley  Schoolni.asterfi3781.  Reg.  Free. 

.  X.  Vo  O  SPRING  VALLEY  FARM,  Memphis,  N.  V. 

D|  I  D  ^  ^  O  A  few  pigs.  $26  pr.  Ped.  Write 
U  IT  W  9  s.  O.  WEEKS,  DeGkaff,  Ohio 

Wanted-  YoUngPlgS  to  10  weeks  old;  utility 

■ '  - —  stock.  Advise  quantity 

and  price.  Macniff  Horticultural  Co.,  56  Vesey  St.,  N.Y.  City 


IF  you  want  books  on  (arming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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Flintstone 

Farm 


Dalton 

M  assachusetts 


GUERNSEYS 


ftuernseys 


l^usLiity  Guernsey  Products 
5  highpfit  Natural  Golden  Yellow  color,  dellcloua  Indi¬ 
vidual  flavor,  and  h'eh  content  of  butter  fat— combine  to 
make  Guernsey  milk  In  (greatest  demand 
by  discriminating  consumers. 


Write  for  In- 
formation  rc)a« 
tWe  to<xuernaeys 
to 

American 
Guernsey  Cattle 

'-'V 

BoxR 

Peterboro.  N.  H. 

rT  T  n  1 1 1 1  rrrr 


BELLMATH  FARM 

GUERNSEYS 

QAI  P  Several  Guernsey  Bulls,  Glen 
*  wood  breeding.  Twotoei»rhteeii 

months  of  age.  From  .advanced  uefrlster,  sire  and 
high  record  dams.  Write  for  pedigree  and  pricos- 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 


OaksFarmGuernseys 

PnrSalp  May  Rose  bull,  eight  months  old;  dam 
I  ui  uaic  has  a  record  niadewlien23  mouths  old 
of  479  pounds  of  fat.  Calf  has  a  black  nose  and 
for  this  reason  we  are  cutting  his  price  in  half 
and  offering  him  for  S150.  Send  for  his 
pedigree  and  see  his  wonderftil  breeding. 
WALTER  S.  KERR.  Mgr.,  COHASSET,  MASS. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

Two  Grandsons  of  Gov.  of  tlie  Chene,  out  of  A.  K. 
Cows.  One  ready  for  service— a  show  bull.  Two 
other  hull  calves  by  a  grandson  of  the  May  Ifo.se 
Jiull.  Border  Raider.  All  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Send 
for  price  list.  ARDMORE  FARM,  Glen  Spey,  N.  Y. 

For  Salc-Reg.  and  Grade  GUERNSEYS 

FOREST  DALE  FARM 

Z  .4.11.  rows  bl  ed  to  our  herd  sire,  Jethro’s  Ma.^her  i.f 

Forestdale.  each  . $500 

1  thoroughbred  cow  without  A.  It.  record,  .same 

breeding  . 450 

1  thoroughbred  heifer  from  A.U.  dam,  fi  mos.  old..  350 

2  thoroughbred  bulls;  one  from  A.  K.  (lam,  at .  160 

and  other  at . 1  00 

7  grade  cows,  5-yrs.  old,  sired  by  Lorier’s  Ma.sher, 

16j22.  and  bred  to  above  herd  sire . 1  60 

1  grade  cow  7-yr8.  old,  bi  (;d  to  herd  sire . 1  50 

RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST.  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  I.ist  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  nios. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roxlyn,  N.  Y. 


.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  Amerimm 

and  Island  breeding,  I'iiie  individuals.  Send  for 
pedigrees.  Price,  *40.  ONONTA  FARM,  Portland.  Conn. 


I  SWINE  I 

p?RE  \\'|Tamwortli  Service  Boar 

fourteen  months  old.  JAMES  DOYLE,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

Belrose  Modern  Type  Durocs  bmer'Tin  the’b.T 

We  offer  Service  Boars  all  ages  up  to  one  thou.sand  dol¬ 
lars  «ach.  Bred  sows  and  Baby  Durocs.  (Jiiulity.  not 
Ouuniitv.  ItKLKOHK  FAUMK,  Poolvllle,  Aiew  VorL 


CHESTER  WHITES 

Clioice  hoar  pigs  at  two  niontlis.  S20  each:  register¬ 
ed:  excellent  breeding.  Sow  pigs  later. 
Victor  Farms.  -  Bellvale,  N.  Y. 


VVKITK  OK  WIRE  OKOKRS  FOR 

Special  Prices  on  Modern  Duroc  Sows 

will  farrow  late  in  May.  Belrose  Stock  Farms,  Poolville,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


Lack  Help  and  Pasturage 

Tliousand  dollars  will  buy  from  my  flock  25  EWES, 
lambs  and  Wool  included;  some  registered;  mostly 
young  grades.  ARTHUR  NORTH, Walton,  S.X. 

For  Sale-12  Breeding  EWES 

Some  with  lambs.  Also  one  rum,  All  sEropshireebut  two, 
ELM  RIDGE  FARM,  Box  373.  .'icarsdale,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


□ 


Breeders  of 

MILKING  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 
BELGIAN  DRAFT  HORSES 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

The  success  of  a  herd  depends  largely  on 
the  vigor  of  the  animals  composing  it. 

They  must  produce  and  reproduce. 

Only  absolutely  healthy,  well  grown, 
vigorous  animals  from  a  thoroughly 
culled,  carefully  tested  herd  can  be  of 
lasting  benefit. 

Our  animals  fulflll  these  requiieTiients. 


Hood  Farm  Auction  Sale 

^  pr  REGISTERED  ^  w 

85  JERSEYS  85 

Saturday,  June  1, 1918 

This  is  a  SPECLM,  OFFERING  of  the 
Progeny  of  The  “Wonder  Cow” 

Sophie  lOlhof  Hood  Farm,  189748 
World’s  Champion  Jersey  Cow 

17,557.7  lbs.  Milk;  1,246  lbs.  Butter.  World’s 
Champion  Long  Distance  D.\1RY  COW. 
Seven  years  authenticated  tests.  91,868  lbs. 
IMilk;  6600.8  lbs.  Butter. 

The  sale  includes  a  son  of  this  “W'onder 
Cow,”  also  grandsons  and  granddaughters, 
including  the  “World’s  Champion  Jersey 
Junior,  Four-year-old;”  Sophie’s  Adora, 
15,852  lbs.  Milk,  1,110  lbs.  Butter,  and  other 
cows  of  this  family  with  large  yearly 
authenticated  records. 

It  is  a  BREEDERS  SALE,  offering  the 
tops  in  cows,  bred  heifers,  heifer  calves, 
bulls  and  bull  calves,  carrying  the  blood 
close  up  of  the 

World’s  Champion 
Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm 

HOOD  FARM  POGIS  9th,  sire  of  more 
Register  of  Merit  cows  than  any  bull  of  the 
breed.  HOOD  FARM  TORONO,  sire  of 
73  R.  O.  M.  daughters,  6  over  1,000  lbs.;  16 
over  800  lbs.  Champion  sire  of  large  yearly 
producers. 

“  Pogis  99th  of  Hood  Farm  ” 

at  8  years  of  age,  sire  of  37  and  3  producing 
sons,  the  youngest  bull  to  sire,  three  1,000 
lbs.  daughters.  The  Catalogue  gives  the 
details,  sent  only  on  request  to 

HOOD  FARM,  LOWELL,  MASS. 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Sale  Manager 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 


Three  sons  of  The 
Imported  Jap  75265 
i;!  (sire  of  33  tested 
I  cows),  out  of  im- 

Korted  Register  of 
[erit  dams.  Rec- 
ommended  as 
I  herd-headers. 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 
ij  j  300  Chestnut  St.,  Plnla.,  Pa 


“QUALITY” 


f”!’  Sale  Jen  Jersey  Heifers 

Six  of  them  bred.  Four  yearlings.  All  from 
Register  of  Merit  stock.  We  will  make  a  price 
to  anyone  wanting  the  lot.  A  grand  Bull  Calf 
to  make  a  header  for  this  herd.  Address 


E.  W.  MOSHER 


Aurora,  N.  Y. 


We  are  offering  a  few  Jersey  Cows 
Bred  H«fers,  Y ear  ing  Heifers 

Heifer  and 
Bull  Calves 

.Mso  full  line  of 
Ghi-ster  White  Pigs, 
10  wks.  to  5  mos. 
old.  Send  stamp 
for  Circulars. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R.Box  66,  West  Chester, Penna. 


Foslerlield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SAL  E 

Cows,  Heifers  and  Calves,  both  sexes.  Address 
Charles  G. Foster,  P.O.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J 

For  Sale- Jersey  Bull  Calves 

Bred  Uiglit.  Prices  Kiglit.  For  full  particnl.-irs  write 
Leon  O.  Van  Noy,  Bono  Farms.  Troy,  Pa. 


WE  ARE  OFFERING  THE 

Biggest  Bargains  in  Reg.  JERSEYS 

of  any  farm  in  America.  JONES  JERSEY  FARM,  Saui|uoll,  X.T. 


FOR  SALE 


Two ''"bred®”' Jersey  BullCalvesand  One  HeiferCalf 

from  4  to  8  mos.  old.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwaters,N.Y. 


HORSES 


rT 


SHETLAND  PONIEIS 

We  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1801.  Send  lOo 
for  coiitriict  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  I, 
THE  SHADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  0. 


Shetland  Ponies;.".i:;S& 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S. 


HOLSTEINS 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  vvfitifor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  ChilteiianQo.N.Y. 
With  a  WnrlH’(!  Rfirnrd  >"  pkdigkee  we  will  sell 

niin  a  norm  s  necora  a.^os.  <>id 

HOLSTEIN  BULL,  witli  all  tested  dams.  Aiis. 
quickly  to  get  him.  CLQVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ’’square  deal.  **  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

Milking  Shorthorns-Willoughby,  Ohio 

BEEfH^  I  MILK 


Real  dual 
Purpose 
quality. 
Winners 
of  50  first 
prizes  and 
I  8  cham¬ 
pions  and 
Grand 
Champions 
1917  fairs. 


Record  10,430  lbs. 


We  hold 
the  world’s 
2-year-old 
official 
record  on 
Bessboro’ 
Orphan 
2nd;  milk 

10,631  lbs. 
and  415.81 
lbs.  B.  F. 

Many  cows 
now  on  test 
making. 
High  records. 

IMP.  WHITE  QUEEN 

Purchase  price  $3,000.  8  half  sisters  with  records  above  1 0,00  lbs 

A  few  young  bull-calves  for  sale,  around  6  months  old.  Priced  $150  per  head  and  up ;  descendents 
from  the  best  producing  families.  A  very  small  lot  of  young  heifers,  priced  $300  per  head  and  up. 

COME  AND  SEE  US  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

R.'M.  DODINGTON,  Mgr.  WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO 


AUCTION  SALE 

DISPERSAL  OF  THE  WELL-KNOWN 

Glimmerglen  Farms  Ayrshire  Herd 

COOPERSTOWN,  OTSEGO  CO..  N.  Y. 

ON  TUESDAY,  MAY  258th,  1918 
One  of  the  Most  Notable  Collections  of  Ayrshires  in  the  Country 

ALL  THE  ALL  THE  ALL  THE 

IMPORTED  COWS  PRIZE  WINNERS  BUTTERTEST  COWS 
Also  our  Young  Ayrshire  Herd,  Winners  at  Syracuse,  1917 

24  IN  THE  HERD  ARE  IN  THE  ADV.  REGISTRY 

This  sale  presents  the  opportunity  to  purchase  many  daughters  and  granddaughters  of 
Fmlayston,  Noxemali  and  Earl’s  Choice  of  Springhill,  the  3  highest  testing  sires  of 
the  Ayrshire  Breed.  For  Illustrated  Catalog,  Ready  May  1st.  Address 


H.  F.  HOLCOMB,  Auctioneer 


387  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


HOLSTEINS 


J 


Cortland  Holstein  Farms 

OFFERS  for  SALE 

ftO  SprliigerH,  largo  heavy  cows  with  proper  caro 
will  milk  SlOO  to  12,000  lbs.  per  .year.  40  frexli  eon  h. 
Some  of  them  aro  now  milking  &>  lbs.  per  day. 
<10  Kxtra  line  eow«  due  to  freshen  this  fall.  A 
good  many  are  milking  10  lbs.  per  day  now.  In  calf 
to  Keg.  Hulls,  -to  Keg  Hellers,  line  large  Heifers, 
part  of  them  are  bred.  100  liigh  grade  IlelferK 
one  and  two  years  old.  1ft  ItegiHtercd  BuIIn. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

SOS  «t-  liO.ft  isiivIngH  Hunk  HIdg.,  t'orlluiid,  N. Y, 


□21 


AYRSHIRES 


SPOT  FARM 

HOLSTEINS 

■^8  Holstein  calves,  eitlier 
.sex,  $15  to  $25  ejieh,  express 
tpaid  in  lots  of  5.  Registered 
jbulls,  5  months  old  to  1  yejir 
old.  Registered  heifers,  all 
ages.  Registered  and  liigit 
grade  cows.  Largo  stock  on 
Hand  to  select  from. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tally,  N.T. 


A  FEW  REGISTERED 

Holstein-Friesian  Baby  Bulls 

FOR  SALE  at  from  $35.00  to  $50.00 

Remember  that  their  breeding  is  just  as  good 
as  if  they  were  older,  and  the  express  charges 
will  be  a  great  deal  less.  These  prices  should 
exterminate  scrub  bulls. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE.  Laurel  Farms.  HAMILTON,  N.  Y 


A  GRANDSON  OF  THE 
FAMOUS  $50,000  BULL 

Here  is  a  show  bull,  about  three-quarters  white,  born 
Jlar.  16.  1918.  His  siro  is  one  of  tho  best  bred 
sons  of  the  World's  Greatest  .Sire, 

King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra 

His  dam  ha.-a  three-year-old  record  of  20.12  lbs.  butter. 
His  ten  nearest  tested  dams  average  over  26  lbs.  butter. 


AYRSHIRES 

Branford  Larms  is  now  offering  a  son  of 

Jean  Armour’s  Laddie 

I  holds  two  world’s  records 

of  20,174  lbs.  of  milk,  and  774.70  lbs.  of  fat,  and 
at  14  years  old  another  record  of  18..382  lbs.  of 
milk  and  716..36  lbs.  of  fat. 

Branford  Harperland  Laddie 

born  Junes,  1917,  a  bull  with  perfect  confor- 
I  splendid,  straight  back  and  setting 

ot  the  tail,  massive  body,  and  with  his  breed- 
iiig,  IS  fit  to  go  into  any  good  herd.  We  are 
oltenng  to  go  with  him  ten  heifers,  some  just 
tresli,  others  will  freshen  by  July  1st.  The 
above  heifers  are  in  fine  condition,  more'  white 

Lthan  red.  !•  or  particulars  and  prices,  address 
BRANFORD  FARMS.  Groton.  Conn. 


ANIMALS 


of  both  sexes 

FOR  SALE 


Run  mostly  light.  $75  ami  up,  Top-noteh 
breediiig;  everyililiig  guaraiiteod  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

The  greatest  all-around  provider  of  milk  and 
beef.  Over  fifty  head  in  Iierd.  All  registered 
stock.  A  few  bull  calves  for  sale. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonvills,  n‘  Y. 


I 


Price  $110.00. 


G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Holsiein  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

IH-nionths-old  calves,  sired  by  32-Ib.  Bull,  FINDERNE 
JOHANNA  FAYNE  KORNOYKE.  from  It!  and  20- It.  junior 
three-year-old  dams.  Nicely  marked,  tliree-foiirths 
wliite.  Prices,  -  -  W75  and  ISIOO. 

FISHKILL  FARMS.  Hopewell  Junction,  New  York 

Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

High  grade  heifer  chIvbh  slretl  by  regl8tere«i  sire.  DjinrH  recoril 
29  IbH.  Twu  high  grade  heifer  calvp«  and  vegUtere<l  biili  calf 
$60.  Fifty  fine  freah  grade  cows.  Everything  In  llolatelua  both 
regiatered  aixl  grades. 

C.  W«  ELLIS,  Jr.  Maple  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


7^  Holstein  Heifer  CALVES  “S 

registered  sires,  5  days  old.  8i‘40  and  each. 

HAKKY  V.4IL.  -  Warwick.  Oraiine  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Yearling  Bulls 

Sired  by  a  grandson  of  the  King  of  the  Bontiaes  from 
a  25.42  Ib.  darn,  at  popular  prices.  Write  me  what 
you  waut.  0.  F.  McLENNAN,  311  Union  Bldg. .Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Mr.  General  Farmer!  Dairy 

breed  for  you.  Try  them.  We  offer  a  trio  for  foim- 
datioii.  2  heifer  calves  and  a  bull,  unrelated,  Choice¬ 
ly  bred.  First  draft  or  clieck  for  $425  takes  them 
A  few  others.  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK,  Interlaken,  N  Y 


AhofHaon  lieet  breed  for  profit. 
U  WII  for  labor  an<I  equipment. 


Angus 


Reduce  c 
1 11 J  1 1  «/.  EaSy  fCe<l( 

Circular  free  with  pictures  and  parti 
lars.  C.  W.  ECK.IKPT,  31  Hkiiu  SI..  Niw  1 


For  Sale-One  KIOUTilS  “Toggenburg”  Buck  Goal 

A  beauty:  in  prime  condition.  Address; 

Mrs.  K.  D.  DYK,  421  Monmouth  St..  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Airedales  and  Collies  ® 

pups,  grown  dogs,  ami  lirood  matrons.  Large  in- 
truetive  list.  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


FOXES  Wantcd-1 00  Reds  and  Grays 

KOSS  UKOWN,  .  McFall,  Alabama 


Rufus  Red  Belgian  Hares  For  Sail 

Bred  from  hardy  stock.  Write  for  prices. 

U.  L.  IIAKKIS,  J efferuoD,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.Y 
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Empire  Milking  Macliinet 
in  use  oo  the  farm  of 


Mr.  J.  J.  Scheffner, 
Freeport,  Illinois 


Makes  Milking  a  Pleasure 


Nearly  every  dairyman  hates  milk¬ 
ing.  lie  hates  to  sit  beside  a  warm 
cow  in  hot  summer  weather,  perspiring 
to  beat  the  dickens  and  the  cow’s  tail 
continually  switching  his  face.  It’s  no 
fun— it’s  drudgery. 

And  then,  too,  it  takes  so  much  time— time  that 
should  be  spent  in  the  fields,  especially  now 
when  labor  is  so  scarce.  And  yet,  tiie  task  o£ 
milking  can  be  made  the  easiest,  most  enjoy¬ 
able  job  on  tlio  place  with  an  Empire — the 
recognized  standard  among  milking  machines. 
It  enables  a  boy  or  girl— your  son  or  daughter — 
to  do  all  the  milking  alone  wliile  you  and  your 
help  spend  those  additional  hours  in  the  field. 


Furthermore,  the  Empire  Super-Simple  Piston¬ 
less  Pulsator,  used  on  all  Empire.  Milking  Ma- 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 


chines,  causes  such  regular  and  uniform  action 
in  teat  cups  tliat  its  soothing  and  calming  effect 
on  the  cow  u.sually  results  in  a  very  appreciable 
increase  in  milk  flow. 

Other  milking  machines,  having  the  piston  typo 
pulsator,  leak  vacuum  as  the  piston  wears. 
This  causes  an  irregular  toatcup  action,  result¬ 
ing  in  an  irritated,  nervous  cow.  with  the  attend¬ 
ant  reduction  in  milk  yield. 

Get  This  Book 

Send  for  our  1918  Catalog 
No.  23,  before  purchasing 
any  make  of  milking  ma¬ 
chine.  It  contains  many 
facts  about  milkers  that 
you  should  know.  It’s  free 
—write  for  it.  Ask  for 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Out  a  demonstration. 


Also  manufacturers  of  IUmpi'-e  Cream  Separators, 
GasoUno  iingituts  and  t'urm  Hlectrio  ifUmts 


•Chicago,  Ill,  Denver,  Colo. 

Toronto  Winnipeg 


Montreal 


M  IL.KINO 


M  AC  HINES 
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Chr.  Hansen’s 
Preparations 

Used  l)y  cliain|)ions  and  expertsevery- 
wliere,  forclieese  and  butter  making. 
Pure,  concentrated,  easy  to  use, 
always  dependable. 

Hansen’s  Rennet  Tablets  for 
Cheese  making;  Cheese  Color 
Tablets;  Danish  Butter  Color  and 
Junket  Brand  Duttermilk  Tablets. 

At  most  drug  and  grocery  stores,  or 
direct,  postpaid.  Send  for  valuable 
free  literature  on  Cheese  Making. 
CHR.  HANSEN’S  LABOR ATORV.  Inc. 
Box  17  Little  Ealls.  N.  V. 


BUY  THE  GENUINE  CHAMPION 

MILK  COOLER  AERATOR 

Af'ratos  an  well  <u  cools  milk 
Recommended  by  lending  cronmerica  and  pro- 
ducora.  If  your  dealer  cannot  auppW  you.  write 
for  Hpocial  offer.  Doacriptivo  folder  free. 
CHAMPION  MIU  COOLER  CO.,  Dept.  K,  Cortiend.  N.  Y 


books  on  ail  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efheient:  economical;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


Cement 

for 

Permanence 


Use  improved  tile  iiiiule  of  cement.  Ago  lucrnitses 
strength,  not  deterioration.  'Write  for  iMirticular.s. 

MARTIN  BROTHERS.  YARDVILLE.  N.  J. 


land  Protein 
and  Bone 
Phosphate 


For  quick  growth  at  least  cost,  pigs  must  be  fed  Protein  as  a  muscle 
maker  and  Bone  Phosphate  as  a  bone  builder.  Any  ration  lacking  cither 
of  these  will  give  unsatisfactory  results. 

REICH ARD’S  40^  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

is  rich  in  both  Protein  and  Bone  Phosphate  in  available  form.  An  exceptionally 
good  grade  of  Tankage  selling  at  a  medium  price  which  leaves  a  large  profit  for 
the  hog  grower.  Specify  this  brand  when  buying  Tankage  for  growing  pig*. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and  interesting  booklet — FREE. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD,  'S"' 


Notes  About  Farm  Help 


To  win  the  war  wo  inii.st  liave  food. 
To  rai.se  the  food  we  must  have  help.  No 
one  will  question  those  statements,  and  I 
think  that  most  jieople  will  eoneede  that 
there  is  not  enough  lielj)  available  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  situation.  This  being 
the  ease,  every  availalile  man  ought  to  lie 
given  a  chanee  to  do  his  best.  Tlie  men 
available  this  year  for  farm  helj)  are  not 
the  best  men  in  the  oountrj-.  Most  of 
those  are  lierded  in  the  training  camps,  or 
are  .ilready  on  the  other  side  showing 
‘Kaisfr  Bill"  what  .\mcrican.s  are  made 
of.  We  should  aceept  the  situation  ])hilo- 
KOphically,  like  the  man  who  ran  the  coal 
yard.  Ibu-o  js  the  story: 

Smith  bought  a  now  hou.se.  It  was  a 
fine  oru'.  ami  it  stood  on  a  splendid  lawn. 
Naturally  Smith  was  jiroud  of  the  plaee. 
One  day  he  stopped  at  the  office  of  his 
friend  .Tones,  the  coal  man,  and  ordered 
a  load  of  eoiil.  When  the  man  drove  up 
with  tlie  eojil,  he  carelessly  drove  on  the 
lawn  and  rutted  it  .shamefully.  MTiilo  he 
was  unloading,  the  horse  ate  up  two  or 
three  feet  of  the  railing  on  the  back 
porch.  When  Smith  came  liome  his  'wife 
callial  his  attention  to  the  wreck.  Smith 
was  mad.  And  while  still  mad.  he  rushed 
down  to  the  coal  office  and  spoke  bis 
pieei?  to  .Tones,  and  ended  u|)  by  shouting: 
“Why.  that  follow  you  sent  up  there  was 
a  fool!  .Tu.st  a  plain  darned  fool  I"  .Tones 
was  a  complaisant  fellow  (as  most  coal 
doiilers  <•.111  alTord  to  he),  so  hi*  replied: 
“Of  course,  he  was  ,a  fool.  If  he  hadn’t 
been,  he  wouldn’t  be  drawing  coal.  You 
didn't  e.xpect  that  I  was  going  to  send 
the  president  of  the  bank  up  to  your 
homse  with  that  coal,  did  you?’’ 

The  young  man  Avho  has  escaped  the 
draft,  and  ha.s  ability  to  stand  (or  sit) 
before  a  machine  and  feed  little  chunks  of 
steel  into  it,  is  generally  earning  big  pa.v 
in  a  shop.  If  he  ha.s  not  that  al)ility,  or 
cannot  keep  sober  long  enough  to  hold 
the  job,  'we  may  get  him  to  work  on  the 
farm.  There  are  exceptions  to  this,  of 
course.  ^There  are  a  few  hig-hearted. 
clean-minded  young  fellows  who  simply 
cannot  stand  the  strain  of  standing  be¬ 
fore  a  machine  all  day  to  be  merely  part 
of  the  machine.  And  there  are  a  few 
others  so  lu'oad-mindi'd  and  pati'iotic  that 
tliey  recognize  the  neci'ssity  of  thi-ir  help 
on  the  farms,  and  will  stay  there  even 
though  they  receive  lower  wages  and  work 
harder. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  government 
might  salvage  a  lot  of  human  wreckage 
if  it  would  remove  the  ability  of  the 
boozer  to  get  (Ij’uiik.  'T'liere  are  a  lot  of 
men  in  e\ery  <“ommunit.v  wlio  would  do  a 
whole  lot  toward  winning  the  war — if 
the.v  ■would  only  keep  so'bor.  Here  is  just 
one  specific  ease,  typical  of  many  others 
that  might  be  mentioned. 

A  young  man  hinsl  out  to  work  on  a 
farm  for  a  year.  He  had  the  unfortunate 
appetite  for  alcohol,  had  tried  to  break 
ofl',  took  the  gold  cure  after  his  first  cliild 
was  born,  and  had  in  fact  gone  through 
tin*  whole  usual  programme.  He  got  thi.s 
job  in  a  dry  territory,  dry  by  local  op¬ 
tion.  He  made  good  for  six  weeks.  Then, 
one  rainy  day,  he  went  to  town  for  some 
groeeri<'s.  The  store  was  right  near  the 
depot,  and  the  cars  would  take  him  in  30 
minutes  to  his  beloved  alcohol.  The  temp¬ 
tation  was  too  great,  and  he  hoarded  the 
train.  When  the  train  came  hack  at  night 
he  had  to  be  helped  into  the  station,  but 
he  clung  to  a  suspicious  looking  bundle. 
It  is  a  crime  to  bring  booze  into  a  dry  ter¬ 
ritory,  but  nobody  cared  to  butt  in  and 
open  the  bundle.  The  young  man  was 
drunk  for  two  days,  and,,  just  as  he  was 
in  the  right  stage  of  genei-al  desiiondency 
and  recklessness,  Hindenburg  got  in  his 
work.  It  appears  that  a  man  had  been 
trying  to  poison  the  mind  of  this  hired 
man  against  his  employer  ever  .since  he 
had  taken  the  position,  and  when  he 
caught  him  in  just  the  right  mood  he 
completed  his  work.  f>o  another  farmer 
is  .shy  a  hand,  and  the  good  resolutions 
to  reform,  so  often  made  before,  are  again 
shattered. 

Of  cour.se  Federal  prohibition  will  come, 
but  will  it  come  quick  enough?  Perhaps 
also  that  the  government  will  finally  see 
that  the  fellow  who  disorganizes  labor  is 
an  enemy  to  the  country,  and  will  give 


him  a  chance  to  cool  his  heels  in  jail  until 
he  learns  to  mind  his  own  bu.siiies.s. 

.r.  GR.VNT  MOUSE. 


The  Dairy  and  National  Greatness 

On  .Viiril  1.3  Hr.  E.  V.  McCollum  of 
.Toliii.s  Hopkin.s  Biiiver.sity,  addre.s.sed  the 
National  Dairy  Conference.  He  delivered 
a  mo-st  remarkable  and  impressive  address. 
The  following  extract  from  it  will  bring 
a  new  thought  to  most  of  our  readers  : 

There  are  two  cla.s.ses  of  human  beings 
in  the  world.  You  classify  them  upon 
the  liasis  of  diet.  One  of  them  is  trying, 
and  has  been  from  time  immemorial,  to 
make  a  diet  wliich  is  sati.sfactory  out  of 
leaves,  .seeds,  fruits,  tubers,  rotits  and 
meats,  ’khe  (’hineso,  .Taiianeso,  Filipinos 
— many  of  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
peoples — have  been  trying  to  do  that  thing 
from  time  immemorial.  The  .Japanese 
and  Chine.se  eat  four  or  five  times  as  much 
of  the  leafy  jiortion  of  the  plants  as  we 
do  over  here.  'VVe  have  practically  gotten 
out  of  the  habit  of  eating  le.-ives  in  an.v 
ajipreeiahle  amount.  They  are  not  very 
good.  W('  do  not  like  them  in  any  apjire- 
ciahle  quantity.  They  are  too  bulky  for 
us  to  consume,  and  there  is  good  reason 
why  we  should  not  attemiit  to  plan  our 
diet  .so  as  to  make  such  a  liberal  use  of 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  as  will  make  the 
leaf  our  protective  food. 

(kuisidei-  what  thost*  people  are  who 
have  tried  to  make  their  diet  through  cen¬ 
turies  on  leaves  and  seeds  and  fruits  and 
tubers  and  roots  and  meats.  Not  a  single 
nation  that  has  restricted  itstdf  to  such 
a  diet  lias  ever  come  to  the  front  in  a 
matter  of  luimaii  achievement  in  any  field 
of  activity.  3Tioy  all  stand — the  .Tap- 
aneos  are  the  best,  but  what  are  they?  A 
distinctively  undi'rsized  peojile,  a  short¬ 
lived  peojile — a  .lapanese  man  of  <50  year.s 
is  as  old  as  a  well-preserved  man  of  DO  in 
this  country.  Their  infant  mortality  is 
distressingly  high  as  compared  with  what 
you  find  in  the  worst  distriets  in  the 
whole  Enited  States.  They  are  a  people 
who  have  failed  to  achieve  anything  like 
what  they  could  have  achieved  if  they 
had  a  better  diet.  You  can  go  all  over 
that  iiortion  of  the  world  where  .such 
dietary  habits  prevail  and  you  will  find 
peojiles  will)  are  the  subjeeLs  or  vassals  ; 
they  are  the  peoples  who  multiply  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers,  but  whose  life  is 
short,  who  are  inefficient,  of  low  mentality, 
■w’arped  by  peculiar  religious  prejudices 
which  ruined  them,  even  if  they  had  the 
strength  to  do  .something.  They  are  a 
failure  from  the  standpoint  of  living  a 
normal  human  life. 

MTio  are  the  jieople  who  have  achieved, 
who  liavp  become  large,  strong,  vigorous 
[leople,  who  have  reduced  their  infant 
mortalit.v  lower  than  the  jieople  who  have 
used  the  type  of  diet  fir.st  described,  who 
have  the  best  tradi'.s  in  the  world,  who 
have  an  apjireciation  for  art  and  litera¬ 
ture  and  music,  who  are  progre.ssive  in 
science  and  every  activity  of  the  human 
intellect?  They  are  the  peoples  who  have 
patronized  the  dair.v  industry. 

The  statistics  can  show — the.v  are  not 
very  accurate,  but  they  mean  something 
very  definite — that  we  have  been  taking 
for  many  years  in  thi.s  country,  I  don’t 
know  how  long,  about  .eighteen  per  cent 
of  our  total  food  supidy  in  products  of 
the  dairy,  as  milk,  as  butter,  a.s  <‘hee.se, 
and  as  cream.  That  particular  dietary 
habit  ha.s  made  us  what  we  are.  That  is 
the  protective  food  whiidi  ha.s  made  good 
the  deficiencies  of  whatever  else  we  chose 
to  eat,  and  it  did  not  make  so  very  much 
difference  as  long  a.s  we  picked  out  .1 
variety  of  the  other  things  and  continually 
used  the  products  of  the  dairy.'  It  ha.s 
increased  our  n^sistance  to  di.sea.se:  it  ha.s 
done  everything  else  for  us  that  diet  can 
do  in  great  measure.  That  there  is  room 
for  improvement  in  the  diet  of  individuals 
I  am  well  aware;  that  definite  and  spe¬ 
cific  advice  will  iu  the  near  future  he 
given  to  the  individual  a.s  to  the  selection 
of  his  food,  the  jiroportions  in  which  to 
mix  them  to  obtain  the  bi'st  results,  there 
can  he  110  doubt.  'I’he  time  is  not  yet 
here  when  that  can  be  done,  but  this  is 
known,  that  the  dairy  industry  has  made 
us  what  we  are.  Let  us  preserve  it  if  we 
are  to  maintain  the  progre.ss  which  we 
have  attained.  There  is  no  other  wav 
that  we  may  remain  vigorous,  healthful 
and  progressive  people  th.ui  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  liberal  patronage  of  the  dairy. 


We  sell  our  milk  at  the  Dublin  Dairy¬ 
ing  A.ssociation.  We  get  for  hutterfat 
70c  a  lb.;  egg.s.  35c;  hay  in  barn.  .$20  a 
ton;  potatoe.s,  SO  to  D0<‘  a  bu. ;  .straw, 
baled.  .$15:  wheat,  $1.13  bu.;  rye,  $1.10 
bu. ;  corn.  $4(S  ton;  oats,  $1.20  bu.  ;  veal, 
live.  15c  pound  ;  pork,  dressed,  21  to  22c 
pound.  (?ows  are  very  high,  from  $75  to 
$150  for  good  ones.  Farm  lior.s«‘s.  from 
.$75  up.  We  have  to  iiay  for  millfeed — ' 
wheat,  bran.  .$2.00  hundred:  midds.  $2.S0; 
gluten  feed.  .$2.00;  cornmeal.  .$3.70; 
cracked  corn.  .$3.S0 ;  these  are  the  lead¬ 
ing  feeds.  In  regard  to  farm  conditions, 
the  oats  are  all  sown,  and  we  are  plowing 
for  corn  ;  expect  to  plant  about  May  15. 
Wheat  looks  very  poor;  a  few  fields  look 
fairly  well.  Rye  and  gra.ss  look.s  well. 
Rig  farms  are  not  selling  so  readil.v,  al¬ 
though  a  few  sold  this  Siiring  around  $80 
an  acre.  Farm  labor  scarce  and  high. 

Rucks  Co.,  Pa.  t.  s.  d. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


That  Lone  Goose. — You  will  Tomom- 
ber  that  lone  goose  we  raised  last  year 
and  the  suggestion  that  it  might  raise 
the  mortgage  yetV  Well,  it  may.  honest 
enough  !  It  seems  to  be  a  very  fine  goose 
and  has  laid  some  2S  eggs  already  and 
still  lays  every  other  day.  Had  we  sold 
them  all  they  would  have  brought  .$7,  and 
more  if  we  wanted  to  ask  it.  There  seems 
to  be  a  tremendous  demand  for  goose  eggs 
in  this  seetion.  Turkeys  are  so  high  and 
scarce  that  people  want  to  raise  a  goose 
for  Thank.sgiving.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  a  good  big  fat  goose  next  Fall  will 
V  be  worth  a  five-dollar  bill. 

Don’t  He  Netti-eu. — The  Parson  will 
never  again  let  the  nettles  nettle  him. 
There  is  a  group  of  them  out  by  the  big 
clothes  pole  and  another  small  group 
over  by  the  iee  bouse.  The  Parson  has 
tried  his  best  to  kilt  them  out,  but  to  no 
use.  They  thrive  under  abtise,  and  for¬ 
tunately,  for  now  they  are  the  most  cov¬ 
eted  thing  on  this  farm.  I  asked  a  good 
Pohemian  woman  down  over  the  hill  what 
she  fed  young  goslings  and  she  said.  “Net¬ 
tles  and  bread.”  Of  all  things!  To  feed 
nettles  to  those  baby  geese.  Put  as  this 
woman  sold  .$00  worth  of  geese  in  Hart¬ 
ford  last  Fall  at  one  time,  he  took  her 
word  for  it.  We  have  seven  little  gos¬ 
lings.  We  keep  them  at  the  end  of  the 
cow  stable  where  it  is  warm,  and  they 
get  some  sun  from  the  window.  You  must 
always  pen  in  a  gosling  or  it  wdl'l  wander 
right  off.  It  cares  nothing  for  the  cluck 
of  a  ben. 

.It'RT  THE  Tiiixc. — .\nd  those  young 
fresh  nettle  tops  cut  up  fine  seem  to  be 
just  the  thing.  How  they  do  cat  them! 
As  it  rains  every  day.  they  grow  up  over 
night  and  just  about  keep  up  the  supply. 
They  seem  to  like  this  food  ii  great  deal 
better  than  fresh  grass.  It  will  not  do  to 
feed  them  meal  in  any  form.  ’I'he  Par¬ 
son  bought  a  loaf  <tf  bakers’  bread  for 
them,  as  they  do  not  thrive  on  Hoover 
bread.  This  is  out  up  with  the  nettle 
leaves.  They  certainly  love  it  and  do 
great  on  it. 

A  Goon  Gkop. — We  all  love  our  geese 
and  think  them  a  fine  thing  to  rai.se  if 
one  is  situated  for  them.  It  is  almost  a 
necessity  if  you  have  many  to  have  run¬ 
ning  w’ater.  Then,  too,  one  must  have 
plenty  of  pasture  for  them.  They  eat  a 
tremendous  lot  of  grass  and  weeds.  They 
will  clean  \ip  common  house  plantin  in 
great  shape.  After  they  get  started  they 
need  little  or  no  grain,  and  they  get  start¬ 
ed  on  nettles !  They  arc  the  easiest  thing 
to  fence  in  on  the  farm.  Anything  a  foot 
high  will  generally  stop  them.  The  big 
snow-white  17-pound  gander  makes  a 
stately  appearance  as  he  stalks  about,  call¬ 
ing  to  his  mates.  They  certainly  are 
knowing  birds,  and  how  they  do  talk  to 
each  ohier.  The  boys  and  the  Parson 
would  not  bo  without  them. 

No  Ducks. — We  have  made  a  pretty 
fair  trial  of  the  duck  busine.ss,  and,  for 
us,  never  again.  A  duck  has  to  have 
grain,  and  how  ho  will  eat  it !  A  woman 
down  country  raised  204  last  year  and 
seemed  to  make  good.  She  fed  them 
chopped  weeds  and  bran ;  common  rag¬ 
weed,  mo.st  of  it.  Put  this  takes  much 
time,  and  unless  one  has  it  to  spare,  it  is 
doubtLil  if  ducks  can  be  made  to  pay.  A 
goose  is  goose  enough  to  go  out  and  get 
his  own  weed.s,  and  they  do  not  have  to  be 
flavored  with  expensive  bran.  Goslings, 
like  ducklings,  have  to  be  kept  very  dry 
and  warm.  It  pays  to  carry  them  all  back 
in  the  barn  when  a  rainy  spell  comes  on. 

Potatoes. — The  Parson  was  over  to 
Storrs  College  the  other  day  and  attended 
a  lecture  about  potatoes.  lie  learned 
something,  too.  He  had  always  wondered 
why  it  was  necessary  to  be  forever  getting 
seed  from  the  North.  Did  the  North,  as 
we  know  it,  go  still  farther  north  to  get 
their  seed?  And,  did  the  first  batch  of 
seed  have  to  come  from  the  North  Pole 
itself?  As  a  boy  he  cannot  recollect  the 
Vermonters  having  to  go  to  Canada  for 
their  seed. 

Why  It  Is. — The  professor  claimed 
that  a  potato  in  Vermont  or  Maine  gener¬ 
ally,  not  always,  grows  till  the  frost  kills 
it.  Cold  weather  comes  right  on  and  the 
potatoes  keep  in  a  slightly  unripe  or 
growing  state  for  some  time.  It  might 
be  called  a  maturing  potato,  and  the  cold 
Winter  w'eather,  if  it  does  not  freeze  it, 
keeps  it  in  a  maturing  state,  or  at  the 
height  of  its  vigor,  without  becoming  a 
little  overripe,  or  as  one  might  say,  stale. 
In  warmer  regions,  like  Connecticut  or 
further  south,  the  potato  gets  dead  ripe  in 
the  ground,  and  even  overrii)e,  and  the 
strength  of  its  vitality  begins  to  decline. 

CoT.D  Cmmate  Pest. — He  showed  how 
potatoes  grow  wild  in  suitable  climates 
without  ever  changing  seed.  In  an  aban- 
done<l  mining  camp  in  Colorado  potatoes 
were  found  growing  and  doing  w’ell  where 
the  little  ones  had  been  thrown  out  10 
years  before.  They  had  never  been  culti¬ 
vated,  or  had  the  seed  been  changed  in 
all  that  40  years.  It  was  at  a  high  alti¬ 
tude,  and  the  climate  cold.  In  regard  to 
the  seed  freezing,  he  said  that  if  a  i)otato 
was  frozen,  but  was  thawed  out  very  slow¬ 
ly,  under  just  right  conditions,  it  might 
still  grow. 

Keeping  Them. — He  confirmed  what 
the  Parson  had  heard  somewhere,  that 
old  barrels  were  a  most  excellent  thing  to 
keep  [)otatoes  in,  in  the  cellar.  This  gives 


them  air  enough  and  good  ventilation.  It 
will  help  some  about  their  freezing.  A 
sack  or  bag  is  the  worst  thing  to  keep 
them  in.  They  will  stand  a  temperature 
of  28  degrees  above  for  a  while,  but  not 
very  long.  From  .‘12  to  28  degrees  is 
about  right  to  keep  a  potato  good.  It 
should  always  be  dark  where  they  are 
wintered.  Northern  seed  can  be  used 
two  years ;  it  being,  on  the  whole,  bi'tter 
the  second  year  than  the  first.  After  the 
second  year  it  is  better  to  change  if  i)oS' 
sible. 

Good  Ye.vr  to  Pt.ant. — The  I’arsou 
thinks  this  is  a  good  year  to  ])lant  po¬ 
tatoes.  Many  lost  money  last  year  and 
will  go  easy  this  yeai*.  It  wa.s  said  at 
Storrs  that  potatoes  had  been  selling  in 
Maine  for  iit)  cents  a  barrel,  or  less  than 
25  cents  a  bushel.  The  seed  stores  rejjort 
almost  no  sale  for  seed  potatoes  here  in 
Connecticut.  Seeing  the  markets  full  of 
potatoes  for  much  less  than  they  paid  for 
the  potatoes  they  are  eating  will  <-ause 
many  to  go  slow  about  putting  in  a  great 
quantity  in  the  cellar  this  Fall,  especially 
if  half  they  did  put  in,  froze.  Potato 
wmek  has  been  good  thing  h<‘re,  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  m.-iny  months,  the  gro¬ 
cers  arc  asking  if  you  have  any  potatoes 
to  sell.  They  bring  .$1  quick  enough,  aTid 
I  guess  .$1.2.’). 

Pykox. — The  Parson  bought  his  Pyrox 
the  other  day,  as  he  will  need  it  for  the 
corn,  to  keep  away  crows  and  blackbirds. 
It  is  the  best  thing  he  has  ever  tried.  A 
little  stirred  right  in  the  corn,  till  green¬ 
ish,  and  then  allowed  to  dry,  will  do  the 
busine.ss.  The  seed  can  be  planted  in  a 
hand  planter  or  any  other  planter  with¬ 
out  sticking. 


The  Home  Dressmaker 

(('onlinued  fi'om  jiage  70() 

hat  worn  with  this  girlish  frock  is 
smoothly  covered  with  white  organdie 
and  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  pointed 
leaves  made  of  organdie  folded  stiffly,  and 
including  several  different  colors. 

An  Gkg.andie  Gown.— The  third  figure, 
at  the  right,  shows  champagne-colored  or- 
gandie,  with  in.serted  bands  of  brown 
oi  gandie.  The  straight-gathered  skirt  wa.s 
laid  in  two  box  pleats  forming  a  front 
panel ,  three  bands  of  the  brown  organdie 
were  let  in  the  skirt,  coming  under  the 
pleated  panel,  but  not  crossing  it.  Two 
bands  of  the  brown  were  let  in  the  three- 
quarter  lengthy  bell  sleeves,  and  two 
bands  were  let  in  the  waist,  going  all  the 
way  round  under  the  arms.  The  narrow 
shawl  collar,  going  all  the  way  down  to 
the  girme,  is  double,  the  under  section 
being  the  lighter  color,  the  upper  part 
brown.  This  outlined  the  vestee,  which 
buttoned  down  the  center  with  small 
hrown  buttons.  The  girdle  was  tied  in 
the  back  in.  a  bow  with  sash  ends.  The 
hat  IS  covered  with  champagne-colored 
organdie,  and  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of 
liat  nhie  satin  flowers. 

Ideas  in  Mieltneuy.— The  organdie 
bats  referred  to  above  are  a  new  and 
pretty  fashion  showing  a  decided  popu- 
The  organdie  is  stretched 
smoothly  over  a  wire  frame,  the  brim 
being  faced  witH.  it.  Poth  white  and  col¬ 
ored  organdie  are  used.  Organdie  or  silk 
flowers  are  used  for  trimming,  or  there 
may  be  merely  a  scarf  of  colored  organdie. 
Some  of  the  wreaths  of  organdie  flowers 
are  very  pretty,  being  made  much  as  the 
silk  flower.s  are.  Perhai)s  we  are  going 
to  see  a  revival  of  the  lingerie  h.nt,  which 
has  been  out  of  style  for  a  number  of 
years.  One  hat  seen  was  of  white  or¬ 
gandie,  the  brim  being  covered  with  an 
organdie  ruche  laid  flat,  while  the  crown, 
covered  with  white  organdie,  had  another 
ruche  standing  up  all  around  it  like  a 
fence,  and  a  narrow  tie  of  old  rose  rib¬ 
bon.  There  is  akso  a  revival  of  lace  hats, 
both  black  and  white,  .some  of  them  show¬ 
ing  wide  brims  and  full  tam-o’shanter 
crowns.  Wide-brimmed  hats  always  hold 
their  popularity,  but  with  the  usual  per¬ 
versity  of  fashion,  now  that  bright, 
warm  days  have  come,  there  seems  an 
increasing  taste  for  small  hats,  and  all 
sorts  of  toques  and  turbans  are  very  poj)- 
ular.  Some  .show  very  little  trimming, 
while  others  display  regular  aeroplane 
wings  of  ribbon  or  feathers. 

War-time  Calico. — During  the  Pevo- 
lution,  and  again  during  the  Civil  AVar, 
calico  was  a  fabric  worn  by  all  classes 
of  women.  In  the  earlier  period,  silks, 
linens  and  woolens  were  so  costly  that 
quilted  and  padded  calico  took  their  place 
in  Winter,  while  during  the  Civil  War 
many  a  girl  felt  lu-ouder  of  a  uew  calico 
than  her  grand-daughter  does  of  Georgette 
crepe.  Now  we  are  told  that  calico  is  to 
be  revived  as  a  fashionable  fabric ;  some 
of  the  famous  French  dre.ssmakers  have 
taken  it  uj),  and  a  recent  fashion  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  New  York  displayed  delicately 
patterned  calicoes  made  up  in  styles  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  Civil  War  period.  These 
dresses  have  flowing  sleeves,  little  fichus, 
looped-up  sashes  and  gathered  skirt.s,  and 
are  very  quaint  and  pretty.  The  con¬ 
stantly  incerasing  price  of  linen,  and  its 
undoubted  scarcity  i.s  making  dress¬ 
makers  turn  to  cotton  fabrics,  and  cal¬ 
icoes  have  much  to  recommend  them. 
They  will  probably  take  the  same  place 
as  a  novelty  that  ginghams  did  last  year, 


though  ginghams  still  hold  favor,  and 
other  popular  fabrics  show  gingham  de¬ 
signs.  Dimities  in  spots,  stripe.s  and 
flowered  designs,  and  solid-colored  organ¬ 
dies,  dispute  the  long  supremacy  of 
voiles.  Among  “wool-saving”  fabrics  is 
silk  corduroy  at  $1.25  a  yard,  which  is  a 
very  smart  fabric  for  suits,  coats,  sep¬ 
arate  skirts  and  children’s  dresse.s,  in  a 
great  variety  of  colors. 

Childken’s  Frock.s.  —  Among  pretty 
styles  noted  are  dresses  of  hiindkerchief 
linen,  having  deep  hem,  banding  on 
sleeves  and  color  of  heavy  French  linen 
in  contrasting  color ;  for  example,  military 
blue  trimmed  with  French  rose.  There 
are  also  some  charming  little  dresses  of 
candy-striped  dimity.  All  little  girls’ 
dresses  for  general  wear  are  made  bloom¬ 
ers  to  match,  a  very  sensible  fashion. 

Buffalo  Markets 

The  market  situation  improves  steadily  as 
the  Spring  season  advances,  though  growth 
locally  is  still  slow,  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  rain.  This  may  be  a  good  fault,  W  in 
recent  Springs  the  rain  has  been  so  ex¬ 
cessive  that  field  work  could  hardly  be 
done.  As  it  is,  the  outlook  is  good  if  the 
frosts  hold  off.  Southern  garden  crops 
arc  coming  slow  also,  as  i8  shown  by  the 
.scarcity  of  strawberries.  ’Phey  u.sed  to 
be  plenty  before  tbe  tmd  of  April,  but  now 
the  month  has  closed  with  24-qt.  or.ate 
wholesaling  at  .$8.2,5  and  tbe  retail  ju-ice 
4()c  per  qt.,  Avhich  is  prohibitory  as  a  rule. 

I’otatoes  are  7.5e  to  $1  per  bu.  for  home¬ 
grown  and  .$0.50  to  $7.50  per  bbl.  for 
Permiidas  and  $.‘1.50  to  .$4.75  for  new 
Floridas.  Apples  have  advanced  to  .$7..50 
for  best  grades  and  sell  at  $4.50  for  the 
lower  grade.s.  Onions  are  firmer,  at  .$1..50 
to  $1.7.5  per  bu.  for  home-grown  and  .$‘2 
to  $2.7,5  per  crate  for  Texas.  Sets  are 
high  at  $.5  to  $10  per  bu.  for  home¬ 
grown.  Southern  sets  are  not  favorites, 
and  sell  at  $1  to  $2  per  bu.  Pean.s  hold 
their  own  at  $8  to  .$!)  per  bu.,  and  are 
not  likely  to  be  lower  till  the  new  crop  is 
ready. 

The  vegetable  situation  is  active  and 
strong.  Asparagus  is  plenty  at  $2  to 
$4.25  per  case,  most  of  it  still  coming 
from  California.  New  beets  are  .$1.‘2.5  to 
.$1..50;  new  Florida  cabbage,  $1.2.5  to 
$1.50;  cucumbers,  $2.50  to  $4  for  Florida, 
all  per  hamper;  lettuce,  $1.40  to  $1.00 
per  2-doz.  ba.sket ;  parsnips,  7.5o  to  ,$1.2,5 
per  bu. ;  parsley,  40  to  00c;  sluillots,  40 
to  00c;  radishes,  40  to  4.5c;  vegetable 
oy.ster,  40  to  00c;  i)i('i)lant,  .50  to  80c,  all 
per  doz.  bunche.'^;  toniiitoes,  $2. .50  to  .$4..50 
per  Florida  crate  ;  yellow  turnips,  $1.00 
to  $2  per  bbl.  Honey  is  fairly  out  of 
market,  at  20  to  20c,  and  maple  sugar 
is  scarce  at  10  to  22c  per  lb.,  with  syrup 
$1.,50  to  $1.80  per  gal.  Maple  .sugar  is 
lower  than  early  in  the  season,  but  honey 
continues  to  go  up. 

Putter  is*  active  and  firm  at  about 
former  jirices,  42  to  47c  for  creamery,  28 
to  40c  for  dairy,  25  to  20c  for  <‘rocks, 
and  20  to  21c  for  low  grades.  Che<!se  is 
quiet,  at  2(»c  for  fancy,  25c  for  fair  old, 
and  24c  for  new.  Fggs  are  plenty  and 
weak,  at  .20  to  40c  for  fancy  and  36  to 
,2Sc  for  storage  and  candled. 

Poultry  is  very  .Scarce,  offering  mostly 
frozen  at  .22  to  28e  for  turkeys,  20  to  2.2c 
for  fowl,  28  to  .25c  for  roasters,  20  to  28c 
for  broilers,  27  to  28c  for  old  roosters, 
34  to  3Gc  for  ducks  and  .23  to  24c  for 
geese.  j.  w.  c. 


Get  a  2  Man 
Silo  Filler 

DON’T  be  forced  to  wait  for 
a  traveHnnr  crew.  Fill  your 
silo  when  your  crop  is  rigli  t 
and  when  you  are  ready  for  it. 
Refill  your  silo  aaaln  later  in  the 
season  without  extra  cost.  You 
can  get  a  2  or  3  man  machine  in 

Silver’s 

“Ohio” 

The  Logical  Silo  Filler 

4  h.  p.  up— 40  to  300  tons  per  day 
capacity. 

Silver’s  “Ohio”  is  the  machine  you  want 
this  yonrtomako  thomost  of  your  silaRO 
crop.  Produce  good,  cheap  feed  at  homo 
when  prices  are  higherthan  ever  before. 
"Ohio”  cut  silage  means  hotter  silage — 
fine,  oven  cut  Icngtiic— the  kind  that 
packs  air-tight  in  tho  silo.  Malics  bet¬ 
ter  food  for  stock. 

Remember,  tho  “Ohio”  features  are 
not  found  in  any  other  machine — the 
direct  drive  that  saves  power— tho  sin¬ 
gle  lover  control  that  me.ans  safety  and 
convenience — tho  beater  feed  (on  tho  4 
larger  sizes)  that  saves  a  man’s  work 
at  the  feed  table. 

Write  for  Our  Catalog— Mailed  Free. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 

Box 364  Salem,  Ohio 

“Modern  Silage  Methods,’ 

264-pago  text-book, 

25  cents. 


LEADING  STOCKMEN  CHOOSE  IT 

They  KNOW  that  without  SO-BOS-SO  KILFI.Y  they 
lose  money  in  My  Time.  Milk  falls  off.  Stock  yrows  wor¬ 
ried.  restless,  thin.  They  inow  it  pays  to  use  SO-BOS-SO. 

Known  and  used  for  over  18  years.  A  harmless,  effect¬ 
ive  liquid  th.at  keeps  flies  off  of  all  stock.  Guaranteed  not 
10  taint  milk,  rum  hair  or  blister  skin. 

At  all  rood  dealers’  in  bandy  sized  con¬ 
tainers.  If  you  can’t  ert  SO-BOS-SO  KIL- 
ELY  send  us  your  dealer’s  name  for  our 
special  Trial  Offer, 

The  H.  E.  Allen  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  60  Carthage,  N.Y. 


Don’t  Send  a  Penny 

V  These  Len-Mort  work  and  outdoor  shoes  are  such  wonderful  value 
^  that  we  gladly  sent!  them,  no  money  down.  You  will  find  them  so  well- 
made  and  so  stylish  and  such  a  big  money  saving  ' 

bargain  that  you  will  surely  keep  them.  So  don’t  hesitate.. 

Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon.  We  will  send  a  pair  of  f 
your  size.  No  need  for  you  to  pay  retailers’  prices  when 
you  can  buy  direct  from  us— and  know  what  you  are 
getting  before  you  pay  even  a  penny.  Dealers  get  $5.00 , 
and  $6.00  for  shoes  not  near  so  good.  Act  now.  Mail 
the  coupon  today  while  the  special  offer  holds  good. 

Great  Shoe  Offer 


Send 


We  can’t  tell  you  enough  about  these  shoes 
here.  This  shoe  is  built  to  meet  the  demand  of 
an  outdoor  city  workers’  shoe  as  well  as  for 
the  modern  farmer.  Send  and  see  for 
yourself  what  they  are.  Built  on  stylish 
lace  Bluchcr  last.  The  special  tanning 
process  makes  the  leather  proof  against  tho 
acid  in  milk,  manure,  soil,  gasoline,  etc.  They 
ont  wear  3  ordinary  pairs  of  shoes.  Your  choice  of 
wide,  medium  or  narrow.  Very  flexible,  soft  and 
easy  on  the  feet.  Made  by  a  special  process 
which  leaves  all  tho  “life”  in  the  leather  and 

Elves  it  wonderful  wear-resisting  quality 
'ouble  leather  soles  and  heels.  Dirt 
and  waterproof  tongue.  Heavy 
chrome  leather  tops.  Just 
slip  them  on  and  see  if  they 
are  not  tho  most  comfort¬ 
able,  easiest,  most  wond¬ 
erful  shoes  you  ever  wore 
Fay  only  $3. 66  on  arrival. 

If  after  careful  examina¬ 
tion  you  <lon’t  find  them 
all  youexpcct, send  them 
back  and  we  will  return 
your  money.  No  obli¬ 
gation  on  i  you  at  all. 

This  is  at  our  risk,  not 
yours. 


Leonard- 
Morton  &  Co. 

Dept.  89  Chlcag* 

Send  the  Len-Mort  Shoes 
prepaid.  1  will  pay  $3.66  on  ar¬ 
rival,  and  examine  them  carefully. 
If  I  am  not  satisfied,  will  send  them  back 
and  you  will  refund  my  money. 


Only  the  coupon— nomoncy.  Thatbringa 
these  splendid  shoes  prepaid.  You  are  to 
be  the  judge  of  quality,  style  and  value. 
Keep  them  only  if  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  Be  sure  to  give  size  and  width.  Mail 
the  coupon  now. 

Leonard-Morton  &  Co. 

Dept.  89  Chicago 


Size 


Name. 


Width. 


Age . .............Married  or  single. 


Address.. 


712 


Ghe  KURAiL  NEW-YORKER 


May  18,  1918 


WAR! 

How  can  poultry  men  help? 


Uncle  Sam  wants  you  to 
raise  more  chickens.  So, 
even  if  you  can’t  go  to  the 
front,  liere’s  your  chance  to 
come  to  tlie  front. 

1 1 atching  more  eggs  is  easy. 
Raising  the  chicks  is  the  hard 
part. 

That’s  where  H-O  Steam- 
Cooked  Chick  Feed  will  help 
you.  How? 

By  actually  reducing  your 
chick  death-rate.  Of  course 
you  ask-- “Why?” 

Well,  here  is  why! 


II-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick 
I'eed  is  more  digestible.  Our 
exclusive  steam-cooking  pro¬ 
cess  makes  it  more  digestible. 

This  process  dextrinizes 
part  of  the  starch  in  the 
grains  and  reduces  moisture. 
Results?  No  sour  grains. 
Easier  digestion.  You  mature 
more  chicks. 

Try  H-O  Steam -Cooked 
Chick  Feed.  See  if  you  don’t 
get  a  pleasant  surprise  in 
chick  -  saving  and  money¬ 
making. 


fV rite  for  free  samples,  prices  and  descriptive  folder 


Raised  on  H-O 
Steam -Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

THE  H-O  COMPANY,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Members  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  License  No.  G  12,996 

JOHN  J.  CAMPBELL,  Eastern  Sales  Agent,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases 
Eck  Bands - Oats  Sprouters 

{Catalog  free  on  Ucquest 
II.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Slreol,  New  York 


VON  CULIN  Incubator 

$10.  NO  ADVANCE  IN  PRICE 

Abi^oliitely  Fireproof.  Write  for  Catalog. 

GEO.  WATSON  BEACH 
Dept.  20,  126  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK 


— I 


Well  hatched,  well  hred,  from  be.-it  hcavv- 
c-gg  strains  of  Heds.  Kocks  W y andottos 
I^eghorns.  etc  FREE  BOOK  tolls  I’.ow 
,  to  make  more  money  from  roultry 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Bos  1,  Frenchlown.N.  J. 


W Grid’s  Champion  Layers  oTn  ? 

FROM  ENGLAND.  BARRON  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

I'eii  1.  K<.;k  records  from  !152  to  284.  Kggs,  Day-Old 
cliicks.  six  and  eiglit  wook.s  old  pullets.  Iiiteresling 
catalogue  fl  ee.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRT  FARM,  R.  3,  Versailles,  Ohio 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

‘/J.’SO.OOO  for  1918.  $10  per  100  and  up.  Pure  bred. 
Hatched  right.  Strong  guarantee.  10  leading  varie¬ 
ties.  Hatching  eggs.  Big  hi-ooder  oil  er.  Western 
Branch,  Augusta,  Kaii.  F’ree catalog,  fitaiiiiisapiircciatcd. 

HUBER’S  REUABLE  HATCHERY,  334  W.  Fremont  Street,  Fostoria,  0. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  Cockerels . 


FOREST  FAIiM, 


1.50 

Rot'KAWAY,  K.  J. 


Hatching  Eggs&ro’STcf.rg 

White  Leghorns.  They  are  mated  both  for  Proiiflc 
laying  and  Vigor.  We  can  supply  iu  any  quantity 
at  reasonable  prices.  WEWAPPO  FARM,  Midvale,  N.  J. 


FE  R  RIS  leghorns 


WHITE  Ltunvnnei  »u.^SSUPPLIES  k<J-uip- 

KKBM,(lhick8,Bre«<iinjCHtm’k^ft;.A  M  K  N '1',  KverythiiiK  for 

BEST  LAYERS.  CATALOG  FREE.  It’J  \  1‘ouUi  y.  BIG  CATALOG  FREE. 
(itOlUJE  II.  FEUKIS,  985  Pnion  Ave.,  IlK.tNI)  U.tPlUS,  MICH. 


Gilbert  Farm  School  *H01t E  g^^" 

day-old  chicks,  custom  hatching,  (ieurgetowii,  Conn. 

HATCHING  EGGSJ',S™';; 

Trapnes ted  stock.  Yihert’.sS.C.Reds — Barron's  H.O. 
Legliorns  and  White  Wyandottos.  Place  your  orders 

now.  Overbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Marlborougli-on-Hudsoit,  N.Y 

SILVER  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN- 
DOHES.  REDS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  BAR¬ 
RON'S  LEGHORNS.  PEKIN  AND  ROUEN 
DUCKLINGS.  A 1  <1  h  a  m  Poultry 
Farm,  R.  34,  Plioeuiiville,  l*a. 


TIFFANY’S 

Superior 

CHICKS 


PUIPITQ  >S.  C.  White  and  lirown  Leghorns 
UniulVO  Hurred  P.Kockand  IJroiler  Chicks 
Sets,  each  and  up,  -  Catalogue  Free. 

Cyclone  Hatchery,  Dept.  B,  Rlillerstown,  Pa, 

S.CeBuff  Leghorns 

Winners  at  1917  Kational  All-Leghorn  Sliow.  Stock 
or  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  (’inmlars  free. 
Eggs  from  utility  pen,  $1.50  per  15;  $9  per  lOO. 
Walter  V.  Olney,  R.  D.  No.  7,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


25  Best  Breeds.  Poultry 

Stock  and  Eggs.  Low  price.  Big 
new  illustrated  circular  Free.  See  it. 
John  E,  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


MATTITUCK 

White  Leghorn  Farm 

BABY  CHICKS  FROM  HEAVY-LAYING  STOCK. 

$14  per  100;  $125  per  1,000. 

One  customer  wrote  ''vonr  pullets  averaged  161 
eggs.  1  did  no  culling.  They  i>ai(l  me  a  pi-ollt  of  M.61 
each,  which  I  think  pretty  good  for  an  amateur.” 

8-weeks-old  pullets  at  $85  per  100. 
Circular.  A.  H.  PENNY.  Mattituck.  N.Y. 


SINGLE 

COMB 


White  Leghorns  MRRON*STRAIN 


S.OOO  Ilreeders  in  free  farm  i-ange.  inoculated  and 
free  from  lice,  with  Egg  records  up  to  5J74  Eggs  in  one 
year.  Eggs  for  hatching  $6  per  100  Balance  of  sea¬ 
son.  Bahy  Chicks,  la.st  half  of  May  and  June,  $12 
per  TOO  iu  any  quantity  by  Parcel  Post,  Preitaid. 
Safe  arrival  Guaranteed.  Prompt  Shipments.  Capa¬ 
city  10,000  per  week.  The  kind  that  live  and  grow 
into  Winter  I.JiyerK.  My  Boole,  ‘•I’rofits  In  Poultry  Korp- 
Ing  Solyed,”  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circular  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


lanptmin’s  FaimDis  Chicks 

BM  Ughori,  en.b 

wtiilo  I  polinm  fliirlts  '-500  for  immediate  weekly  delivery. 

Yvnite  tegnorn  tnicKs  yy  p,,,.yy. 

P.y  1‘arcol  Post.  .Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  The  famous 
Hampton  Itlaek  Legltoru  chicks  will  please  and  satisfy 
you  and  grow  into  ihe  best  layers  you  ever  had.  Order 
uow.  Circulars  free,  j  g  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PittstoWD,  N.  J. 

Baby  Chicks- S.C.  White  Leghorns 

bred  for  egg  production.  Trap-nest  records  up  to 
272.  Capaeity  6,01)0  chicks  weekly. 

DENSMORE  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3,  Roanoke.  Va 

BUSINESS  BRED 

English  White  Leghorns  and  Anconas 

lTu.sky  chicks  fromtrap-nested  layers.  Guaranteed 
to  itlease.  Booking  orders  now.  Also  hatching 
eggs  and  stock.  No  order  too  snuill  or  too  large. 

HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  Sta.  C,  Box  D,  Columbus.  Ohio 

DAY-OLD-CHIX  LEGHOKNN 

A  Superior  Strain.  30  years  bred  for  eggs.  Customers  re- 

i>ort  60%  average  winter  egg  yield.  180  average  for  year, 
’rice  list  on  request.  MILLBROOK  FARM,  Alfred  Station,  M.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Sires  of  Ihe  814-egg  stock.  4  pullets  and  cock,  515. 
Eggs,  $2.50  per  15;  58  T>er  101).  Chicks,  $15  and  $20 
per  100.  1C.  CLAUDK  JONKS,  CraryviUe,  N.Y . 

The  Official  Poultry  Draft 

Of  tlie  world’s  greatest  laying  lieghorns,  including 
ytorrs  pen  73.  1917,  witli  the  liigho.st  record  ever 
made  by  a  pen  of  Leghorns  tit  .-^torrs.  Hatching 
eggs,  Stock  Cliix.  GKEAT  JC<iG  TllIHE  FARM 
1’.  O.  Jiox  43,  -  East  <)uogue,  N.  Y. 

White  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs 

for  Hatching,  from  good  layers.  Also  one  cock. 
MARTHA  A.  BEECHER,  R.  F.  D.,  Lima,  N.  Y. 

Perfection”  Barred  Rocks 

These  birds  are  mated  to  produce  best  results.  Exhibition 
quality,  S4  for  16  eggs.  3  settings,  J 10.  Utility,  J2  for  15 
eggs;  $10  for  100.  One  mature  bird  from  either  setting 
wortii  more  than  cost  of  entire  setting.  Price  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  -  Dr.  II A YM AN,  lIoylcstUH'ii,  I’l 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS-EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Legliorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes 

(iib.son  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable,  from  trapnested  farm  range,  heavy  laying 
hocks,  headed  by  males  from  the  flocks  producing  the  highest  scoring  pons  al  Ihe  , 
International  laying  contest.  Hstchlng  Eggs  from  the  same  matings  guaran¬ 
teed  eighty  per  cent  fertile.  Gibson  breeders  are  large,  vigorous  and  will  make 
yottr  Hock  more  productive  and  proHtable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
Folder  free,  write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Box  lOO.  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  Ist.  There  are  10 
pullets  In  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uni¬ 
form  treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and 
the  feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  con¬ 
tinues  for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover 
the  nniuber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the 
current  week,  and  also  the  total  number  of 
eggs  laid  since  the  first  of  last  November.  The 
contest  will  end  November  1st,  at  which  time 
these  birds  will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of 
pullets  entered  for  the  next  year. 

Kecord  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
May  1,  1918: 

BARRED  ROCKS  Week  Total 


Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  46  691 

Hairy  H.  Ober,  N.  .1 .  4.6  673 

Richard  Allen.  Mass .  50  881 

.Tules  E.  Francals,  I,.  1 .  55  970 

Tom  . I.  Adamson,  Canada .  50  919 

Kairfields  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H .  49  726 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm,  Ontario .  28  546 

Itudinan  Schaff,  N.  U .  40  771 

Rock  Hose  Farm,  N.  Y .  .  47  880 

John  C.  I’hilip.s,  Mass .  55  757 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y .  49  872 

Ingleslde  Farm.  N.  Y .  .54  787 

Agricultural  College.  Oregon .  .56  680 

WHITE  ROCKS 

A  Ibert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  ,59  472 

llolliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass _  41  639 

H.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  44  627 

Manomet  Farm,  Mass .  62  508 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn .  36  533 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm, Conn .  34  662 

Obed  G.  Knight,  H.  I .  .57  1043 

Bray  man  Farm,  N.  11 .  .50  860 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario .  48  8.55 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . .  18  477 

Mrs  U.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y .  43  800 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard.  I’a .  44  625 

F  W.  Harris.  N.Y . .  .50  876 

Laurel  Hill  Fa  m.  K.  1 .  44  799 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  44  882 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Fred  Hockwood,  N.  11 .  :t9  691 

Cook  &  Porter.  .Mass .  4:!  920 

J.  .1.  Daiisro,  Yt .  23  56() 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn.  Mass .  51  688 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn .  48  817 

H.  U.  Sullivan.  Conn . :i0  tk)4 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn .  21  473 

Chas.  11.  Lane,  Mass .  16  860 

Flintstone  Farm.  Muss .  18  510 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Conn .  28  .5.55 

Charles  O.  Polhenius,  N.  5' .  29  543 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm.  Conn .  51  732 

Springdale  Poultry  Fanil,  Conn .  .50  617 

Natick  Farm,  It.  1 .  33  :i85 

Pinecrest  Orcliards,  Mass .  11  848 

Richard  Allen,  Mass .  54  9,S9 

A.  W.  Uumery.  N.  H .  15  6:i2  ' 

Archie  H.  Colburn.  N.  11 .  13  169 

Allan’s  Uardtobeat  Reds,  U.  1  .  19  795 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  I'anii.  N.  1 1 .  47  757 

W.  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm.  Ma.ss .  46  641 

Jacob  K.  Jansen.  Conn .  42  756 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm.  N..I .  .52  606 

BUTTERCUPS 

Iliddenliurst  Buttercup  Yds.,  N.  V .  37  403 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College.  Corvallis,Orc. . ..  58  <157 

ORLOFFS 

W.  II.  Bassett,  Clu'sbire.  Conn .  49  620 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  V .  14  664 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

K.  D.  Bird,  Conn .  16  703 

Blue  Andalusiant'lub  of  America, N. 5'.  41  .575 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  Hi  677 

Braeside  I’bultry  Farm.  I’a .  .52  874 

.1.  O.  LeFevre.  N.  V .  54  912 

Hermon  IC,  White,  N  J .  .•!9  615 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home, Conn .  31  474 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  47  676 

P.  G  Platt,  Pa .  48  543 

Groendale  Farms,  K.  Y .  55  737 

Dautrich  Bros., Conn .  40  649 

B.  8.  Klls,  N.  J .  52  769 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  49  848 

Will  Barron,  Englaml .  .52  648 

Tom  Barron,  England .  .50  672 

Miss  N.  U.  Bell,  England .  48  7.58 

Bushkill  Poultry  F.  rm,  Pa .  44  666 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y .  .52  894 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md . » .  47  717 

Bayville  Farms,  N.  .1 .  47  764 

Margareta  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio .  50  707 

Lovell  Gordon,  N.Y .  47  .563 

K.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 48  628 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  48  801 

Hilltopl’oultry  Yards.  Conn .  41  743 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  48  801 

Clillord  I.  Stoddard.  Conn .  .50  731 

George  Phillips.  Conn .  60  778 

.1.  F.  Crowley,  Mass .  45  .5.52 

M.  T.  I.indsay,  N.Y' .  5:1  (105 

11.  K.  Gatos,  Conn .  43  548 

Oak  mu  Estate,  I’a .  63  827 

Royal  Farms,  Inc..  Conn .  48  573 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J .  47  511 

W.  E.  Robinson,  HI .  42  .599 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn  .  48  .595 

Prescott’s  Poultry  Place.  Conn .  36  .599 

W.  J.  Cocking,  K.  J . .  .55  .532 

M.  J.  Quackonbush,  N.  J .  44  775 

Fredonia  Farm,  Conn .  43  497 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo .  .52  625 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn .  4.5  601 

Frances  H.  Mersereau.  Conn .  44  626 

I. akewood  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  .1 .  47  630 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J .  .56  606 

Total .  4.)38  69285 


The  Black  Jersey  Giants 

A\'<’  Iiavt'  had  .st'voral  articles/  about 
this  new  ’■bleed"  or  strain  of  ixniltry,  and 
several  readers  have  a.sked  ns  to  print 
pictures.  I’lie  two  birds  shown  on  page 
005  are  fair  specimens  of  these  Giants, 
as  they  apitear  today.  'J’hey  have  been 
known  in  the  jiast  merely  as  “Black 
Giants,’’  but  the  word  “Jersey’’  ought  to 
appear,  too,  as  truly  as  the  “Bhode 
Island’’  comes  with  the  “Red.’’  No  one 
claims  that  the  (Rants  are  yet  a  finished 
breed.  They  are  about  ivhere  the  “Reds’’ 
were  25  years  or  more  ago.  but  they  will 
be  standardized  in  time  and  bred  to  a 
certain  type.  We  think  there  is  a  future 
for  these  big  birds  if  certain  defects  can 
be  overcome.  It  is  not  ,a  bird  for  the 


AGAIN  WE  WIN! 

^  BOOK  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY  |r 

English  200 -Egg  Strain 

S,  C.  W.  Leghorns  White  W yandottes 
S.  C.  /?.  /.  Reds  Buff  Orpingtons 


“World’s  Champion  Layers” 

Out  Certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 
Our  Leghorns  lead  at  Leavenworth,  1918, 
defeating  500  competitors,  from  every  state. 

Our  champion  pullet  1104  lays  28  eggs  in 
31  days,  in  the  coldest  January  in  98  years — 
beating  all  birds  of  all  breeds. 

Our  pen  No.  110,  5  Leghorn  pullets,  lays 
105  eggs  this  January;  an  average  of  21 
eggs  per  pullet — putting  our  pen  30  eggs 
ahead  in  the  contest  to  date. 


Our  entry  of  five  Wyandotte  hens  in  the  N^irth  American 
Egg  Laying  Competition,  just  ended,  won  First  Prize  and  Three 
Silver  Cups.  These  hens  laid  1165  eggs,  having  these  high 
individual  records:  294-267-221-220  eggs.  Contest  under 
government  supervision. 

Our  Champion  Wyandotte  hen  "Liberty  Belle”  laid  294 
eggs,  winning  first  prize  and  cup,  and  establishing  World'a 
Highest  Official  Wyandotte  Kecord.  Her  sister  laid  267  eggs, 
winning  third  prize  and  cup  against  500  competitors. 

Merely  another  proof  of  our  succesa  in  breeding  200  egg 
layers.  Other  competition  winnings: 

Leghorns — Highest  award  North  American  Egg  Laying 
Competition,  100  pens  competing,  five  hens  laying  2S1-2S0- 
224-222  and  192  eggs. 

Bods — Highest  award,  in  their  claps,  N.  A.  Contest,  five  hens 
laying  1043  eggs,  an  average  of  over  200  eggs  per  hen.  Highest 
Official  Red  Record  known. 

White  Wyandottes — Missouri  International  Contest,  ten 
birds  laid  2006  eggs,  over  200  egg  average.  One  layer  made  a 
record  of  265  eggs. 


HATCHING  EGGS 
FINE  COCKERELS 
BABY  CHICKS 
BREEDING  STOCK 

Write  today  for  copy 
of  “The  Story  of  the 
200-Egg  Hen,"  con¬ 
taining  picture?  of  our  com¬ 
petition  winners,  plans  of 
trapnest,  feeding  formulas 
and  other  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  increase  your 
egg  yield.  Price  10c,  de¬ 
ducted  from  your  first  order 

THE  PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  P  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Most 
Profitable 
Ponllry 
Known 


Baby 

Chicks 


Wesley  Grinnell 

Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  IV.  Leghornn 
R.  A  S.  C.  R.  f.  Reds 
B.  Rocks  , 


pUREBRED, 
Strong:,  Livable. 
From  lieavy  -  laying:, 
healthy,  free  rang:e 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
euaranteed. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Sinct«  combs  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Pall 
and  Winter  layers  for  hreodors,  Mated  to  rich  Ma¬ 
hogany  colored  males.  Kjrtfs,  $‘/i  for  15;  $5.5U 
for  ,’>0:  Sjtlo  for  lOO.  Write  for  circular. 

IJ.  <JF AClvEXHUSH,  Box  500.  Darion,  Conn. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  breeding! 

lioavy  fall  aiid  winter  layers,  liave  produced  a 
strain  of  utility  liirds.  we  lionestly  lielieve  second 
to  none.  Eggs:  $2  for  15;  $5.50  for  50  ;  $10  for  100. 
Ueynolcls  Poultry  Farm,  .So.  Norwalk,  Conn, 


S.C.RIiodeIslandRe<Is;j;';''^P',"l<>‘.;lJ;,*^ 

two  consecutive  years.  Hich-erade  utility  breodinc 
stock,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  circular. 
MAl’LECKOFT  FAKiM.S,  Box  R.  Pawling, N.Y. 


K3  ry  Hred  to  Lay.  Jilue  Ribbon 

**■  winners  at  iioading  Shows. 

Kggs,  »1.50  for  15;  !»8.50  for  lOO. 
CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM.  W.  0.  Horner.  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  two*-’ 

year-old  lireeding  hens,  $2.50  and  $3  eacli.  Eggs  and 
chicks.  A.  E.  ADAMS,  Stony  Creek,  Now  York 


S.  CJ.  FL.  I.  IFLedst 

Vibert  231  to  261-egg  strain.  6  liens  and  cockerel  for  $15. 
Eggs,  $-‘.iO  per  15;  $»  per  100.  Clilcks,  $20  per  100  after 
May  lOlli.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  CraryviUe,  New  Y'orL 


CHICKS 


BARRED  ROCKS.  On  Th-ee  Range.  Safa 
Delivery  Guaranteed.  Booklet  Free. 
RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  R.  2,  McAlislervill,.  Pi. 


Imperial  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks  str.Tn£ 

Kggs;  15— $3;  30— $5;  100 — $15.  Also  Parkes  heavy¬ 
laying  strain  erossed  witli  Tlionipson's  at  above 
piico.s.  1.  11.  HACOKN,  Sergeautsvllle,  N.  J. 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the_26()0  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
month  record  of  134  eggs  in  Jan. 
Cir.  F  ree.  Large  Catalog  a  clime. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 
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commercial  poultry  man,  but  better  for  a 
farm  flock,  where  the  hens  can  range  and 
pick  up  a  good  share  of  their  food.  It  is 
said  that  the  eggs  are  usually  lacking  fer¬ 
tility,  and  that  the  hens  are  ti’emendous 
eaters  without  l)eing  heavy  layers.  Still, 
we  think  they  will  have  a  definite  place 
among  imultry. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  MAT  9,  I91S. 

CUTTER 

The  market  has  l>een  very  strong  with 
prices  Ic  to  2e  above  last  week.  Later 
in  the  week  part  of  the  advance  was  lost 
and  the  market  became  quite  unsettled. 
The  quality  of  the  current  make  shows 
the  usual  variations  in  going  from  hay  to 
grass,  with  more  or  less  onion  flavor  in 
the_  butter  from  sections  where  pasture 
is  infested  with  this  pest. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

47 

Good  to  Choice  . 

46H 

Lower  Grades . 

43 

Dairy,  best . 

@ 

46 

Coiniiion  to  Good . 

.  37 

@ 

43 

City  made . 

@ 

34 

Packing  .Stock . 

@ 

33 

Process  . 

39 

CHEESE 

The  market  is  only  moderately  active 
as  local  demand  is  light  and  tlu'  export 
trade  is  mainly  on  medium  to  good  grad(‘S. 


Whole  Milk,  f.'iney  .  2.'>  if)  2fi 

Ooofi  to  choice .  2;)  ®  24J-^ 

Ijower  (inides .  IG  (<i  22 

Sklius,  beot . 

Kair  to  good .  3  @  14 


MII.K. 

The  Federal  Milk  Commission  price  at 
New  York  for  May  is  .‘f2.46  per  100  Ib.s.  in 
the  150-mile  zone  for  ti  per  cent  fat,  with 
4  cents  per  100  lbs.  additional  for  each 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  fat  increase. 

Eggs. 

Receipts  are  large,  but  tbe  proportion 
suitable  for  high  class  trade  is  rather 
small  and  prices  on  these  grades  quite 
firm.  The  general  run  of  gathered  stock 
is  going  quite  slowly  and  dealers  with 
large  supplies  of  these  medium  grades  are 
cutting  prices  to  make  them  move  more 
rapidly!  The  unusual  heat  prevailing  for 
several  days  has  made  gathered  eggs  ex¬ 
posed  to  it  very  doubtful  property. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  lancy .  41  54  42 

Medium  to  good .  38  54  40 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  38  (a  39 

Com  moil  to  good .  31  ®  37 

Gathered,  best,  white . 39  ®  40 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  34  @  30 

Lower  grades .  31  @  33 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Rusiue.ss  is  picking  up  a  little  and  de¬ 
mand  for  the  increased  receipts  is  very 
good.  Some  broilers  are  said  to  have 
been  sold  around  00  cents  per  lb. 
Roosters  both  old  and  young  are  a  trifle 
lower  and  mainly  of  undesirable  quality. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

The  recent  hot  weather  has  made  havoc 
with  some  shipments  of  fresh-killed  poul¬ 
try  which  were  not  iiacked  with  sufficient 
ice.  Most  of  the  trade  is  still  supjilied 
with  frozen  stock,  which  looks  and  han¬ 
dles  better  than  the  iced.  Fresh  killed 
broilers  are  very  scarce  and  bring  fancy 
prices. 


Turkeys,  best  lb .  35  ®  30 

Com  men  to  good  .  80  ®  34 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  75  ®  80 

Hoastcrs  .  33  ®  35 

Fowls .  28  @  35 

Roosters . 27  ®  29 

Bqiiiibs.  dos .  1  50  ®  6  .50 


COUNTRY  DRESSED  MK.\T. 

The  weather  has  bc'en  unfavorable  for 
most  lines  of  these  meats  and  prices  have 
averaged  lower. 


Calves,  Choice  to  Lancy .  21  @  22 

Lower  grades  .  15  ®  19 

Hothouse  Lambs  head . 4  00  @12  00 

Pork  good  to  choice .  15  @  25 

DEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 13  00  @14  00 

Pea . 12.50  @13.50 

(California,  small  white, . 13  25  @13  .50 

Bed  Kidney . 13.50  @14  25 

White  Kidney . 15  00  @10  00 

Lima,  Callloriila . 13  00  @13.50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 14  00  @17  50 

Bulls  . 8  00  @13  00 

Cows  .  5  00  @10  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  15  00  @1550 

Culls .  9  00  @12  00 

Sheep,  lUO  lbs . 13  50  @15.50 

Lambs  . 20  00  @25  00 

Hogs . 18  00  @18  75 


FRUITS. 

The  apple  market  is  active  with  high 
prices  prevailing  on  sound  fruit  of  desir¬ 
able  varieties.  Albemarle  is  being  sold 
here  to  a  larger  extent  than  formerly,  as 
the  export  trade  that  usually  takes  large 
quantities  of  this  variety  is  held  up  by 
the  war.  Straw'berries  are  in  fair  supply, 
but  selling  well  when  sound.  A  few 
watermelons  from  Florida  have  arrived, 
averaging  around  $75  per  hundred. 


Apples,  Albemarle,  bbl .  6  00  @8.50 

Ben  Davis .  3  00  @  5  CO 

Baldwin .  3  .50  @7  60 

Spy  .  4  00  @  8  00 

strawberries,  qt .  15  @  28 

Watermelons  100  .  50  00  @90  00 


Vegetables 

Receipts  of  new  potatoes  from  the 
South  ai-e  averaging  large  and  prices  con¬ 
siderably  lower  except  on  fancy  grades. 
Old  stock  in  large  supply,  but  demand 
fairly  good.  New  potatoes  are  selling 
from  peddler.s’  wagons  at  ntuirly  the  same 
price  as  old,  but  of  course  these  are 
mainly  small  sizes.  Old  cabbage  is  prac¬ 
tically  out  of  the  market,  new  is  in  large 
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supply  and  loiver.  Asparagus  very  plenti¬ 
ful  and  lower  except  for  the  first  receipts 
of  the  day.  Shipments  that  get  in  on 
later  trains  lose  the  best  trade  and  often 
have  to  go  .$1  to  .$1..50  per  dozen  lower 
than  the  early  arrivals.  Onions  are  sell¬ 
ing  in  a  wid(>  range,  but  the  market  is 
fairly  firm  on  stock  that  is  not  sprouted 
and  good  quality  of  Texas  new. 


Potatoes— New.  No.  1,  bbl .  3  00  ®  3  25 

New.  No.  2,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  25 

Old,  100  lbs .  1  40  @  1  60 

Sweut  Potatoes,  bu .  1  oo  @  2  75 

Beets,  new,  bbl .  1  ,50  @  3  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  00 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl .  75  ®  1  .50 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  .50  @125 

Onions,  old,  100  lbs .  ,50  @  2  25 

New,  bu .  1  25  @  1  85 

Peppers,  bu . 1 ,50  ©  3  00 

String  Beans  bu .  1  oO  @3  00 

Turnips,  bbl, .  1.50  @2,50 

Squash. new,  bu .  1  oO  ®  2  00 

Peas,  bu .  2  00  @  5  00 

Egg  Plants,  bn .  2  00  @  3  50 

Tomatoes,  Southern.  24-qt.  crate  ....  2  25  @3.50 

Asparagus,  fancy,  doz .  3  00  @  3  25 

Common  to  good .  1  25  ®  2  50 

Mushrooms  lb  .  20  @  40 

Horseradish.  100  lbs .  3  00  @6  00 

Cucumbers.  Southern,  bu, .  2  00  @3  .50 

Salsify,  100  bunches  .  2  00  @5  00 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl . 1  50  @  3  00 

Kale,  bbl .  50  @  1 .50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  oo  @  2  00 

JiCeks,  100  bunches, . 100  @2  00 

Parsley,  bbl., .  1  50  @  2  00 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 

Uay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  30  00  @32  00 

No.  2 . 26  00  @28  00 

No.  3  . 20  00  @23  00 

Clover  mixed . 20  00  @28  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 17  00  @18  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2.  red,  .  2  26  @ 

Corn .  1  50  @  1  .55 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  83  @  84 


Receipts  at  New  York  for  week  ending 


!M.‘iy  S : 

Apples,  bids .  47.1, Sli 

Harley,  bus .  72.(i2r> 

Rutter,  Ih.s .  2.449.020 

(’hee.se,  hxs .  .■17,.fi02 

(’oru,  bus .  102,200 

(’otton,  bis .  10.0.79 

Egg.s,  doz .  4,027,{)r)0 

I  lay,  tons  .  .‘{,.'^07 

f)ate,  bus . .  .  .  .  700,000 

Onions,  bus .  .■!4.(T2() 

Oranges,  hxs .  75,959 

l*otatoes,  bills .  (>1,S90 

Rosin,  bbls .  S.170 

Rye,  bus .  0L2.50 

Straw,  tons  .  090 

Turpentine,  bhls .  1,225 


Philadelphia  Market 

BUTTER. 


2S,000  KERR  CHICKS 

$12  Per  10®— $7  Per  50-$4  Per  25 

Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post  Ready  May  20th  and  27th 

May-hatched  White  Jiechoriis  are  superior,  as  they  will  reach  laying  matuiiiy  in  the  fall. 
Tliat  means  lots  of  winter  eggs.  And  Kerr’s  (riiaranteeii  Baby  Chicks  bred  from  hoaltliy 
vigorous,  free-range  flocks  of  heavy-laying  Leghorns  are  big  value* and  sure  profit-payers! 

Rocks  and  Reds — Delivery  May  27th,  29th,  and  Jane  3rd 


Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I. 
White  Rocks  -  . 


Reds  -  - 


Per  100 

-  $15.00 

-  20.00 


Per  50 
$8.00 
11.00 


Per  25 
$5.00 
6.00 


These  Rocks  and 
$20  and  $25  stock. 

ORDER 


Reds  are  exceptionally  good  quality,  and  are  from  our  regular 


fVOVF.  If  any  chicks  are  found  dead  upon  arrival,  we  will 
replace  them  free  of  charge  or  refund  your  money. 


Li 


NOTE  THE  BIG  REDUCTION 

100,000  Rosemont  lirld  Baby  Chicks 

Ready  for  Delivery, -May  2l8t,  22d,  28th,  29th,  JUNE  3rd  and  4th 
AT  THE  FOLLOWING  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES  100  50  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.00  $6.25  $3.75 

Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  & 

R.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  14.00  7.00  4.00 

REDUCED  FROM  REGULAR  PRICES  OF  $17  to  $22  PER  100 

ROSEMONT  PURE  BRED  BABY»CHICKS  have  a  national  reputation  for  vitality  and  early 
maturing  qualities.  They  are  NOT  JUST  GO()D,  BUT  THE  BEST. 

THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  TO  GET  QUALITY  CHICKS  WITH  A  GUARANTEE  OF 
SAFE  DELIVERY.  FULL  COUNT  AND  SATISFACTION.  PREPAID  BY  PARCEL  POST 
(if  any  dead  upon  arrival,  will  replace  them  free  of  charge  or  refund  your  money.! 

Don’t  delay,  order  at  once.  Send  money  order,  express  order  or  check. 

INSURE  SUCCESS.  Write  for  a  copy  of  our  big  catalogue.  IT’S  FREE. 

ROSEMONT  POhlTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 


:j 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

Hatching  eggs  from  noted  winter  layers  trap  nested  2  to  4  years  old. 

J.  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhamplon  Boach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  He.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Circular  free. 

W.  A.  LiAUVEK,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


Receipts  large  and  demand  moderate. 
Fancy  prints,  532  to  54c;  tub  creamery, 
be.st,  48  to  49  ;  n'edium  to  good,  44  to  4(>e. 

EGGS. 

Receipts  are  large,  but  a  considerable 
proportion  is  going  in  cold  storage,  so 
that  the  ofTerings  for  current  use  are  not 
excessive.  Rest  lu'arby.  42  to  44c;  gath¬ 
ered,  good  to  choice,  28  to  40c;  lower 
grades,  25  to  27c. 

LIVE  POULT  BY. 

Fowls  are  in  a  little  larger  supply  and 
prices  Jower.  Fowls.  24  to  2.5c;  chickens, 
50  to  58c ;  old  roosters,  2*2  to  22c ;  ducks, 
26  to  30c ;  geese,  25  to  26c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

The  demand  for  fresh-killed  is  large 
enough  to  take  all  ofl'erings  of  good  stock 
at  top  prices.  Fowls,  24  to  27c;  old 
roostons,  28  to  29c;  turkeys,  32  to  35c; 
squabs,  doz.,  .$5  to  .$6.75. 


FRt.’ITS. 

Apple  market  very  firm.  Strawberries 
selling  well.  Albemarle,  $4  to  $7..50 ; 
Raldwin,  $4  to  $7 ;  Ren  Davis,  $3.50  to 
$6;  Romo  Reauty,  ,$4  to  $7;  Strawber¬ 
ries,  12  to  25c. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  market  decidedlv  weak.  Old 
potatoes,  100  lbs%  $1  to  $1.25;  now,  150 
lbs..  .$2  to  $2.25 ;  sweet  potatoes,  bus., 
$1.50  to  $1.90;  lettuce,  bus.,  .$1.25  to 
.$’2.25;  spinach,  bar..  ,$2  to  .$2.50;  kale, 
bar.,  .$1  to  $1.25;  onions,  100  lbs.,  50c  to 
$1.25;  turnips,  100  lbs.,  .50c  to  $1. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay— No.  1  Timothy,  .$29  to  $30  ;No. 
2,  $27  to  $27 ;  No.  3,  $23  to  $25 ;  clover 
mixed,  .$24  to  $28;  straw,  rye,  $20.50  to 
to  $28  ;  No  3,  $2.2  '  ~ 

$24  to  .$28;  straw, 


2,  $27 
mixed, 


$22  ;  oat,  $18  to  $19.50. 


to  $25 ;  clover 
rye,  .$20.50  to 


Worms  in  Poultry 

TYe  have  a  fine  flock  of  Rufl;  Plymouth 
Rock  poultry.  Recently  I  have  noticed 
several  of  them  pass  worms.  The  worms 
are  white,  about  one  and  one-lialf  to  two 
inches  in  length,  and  about  the  thickness 
of  the  lead  of  an  ordinary  pencil.  2’he 
hens  are  in  fairly  good  condition  and  have 
laid  well  all  Winter.  What  can  I  do  to 
get  rid  of  the  worms?  w.  it.  m. 

New  York. 


AL*  I  from  SELEf’TED  HEAVY-LAYING  HENS 

l■|||A|f  O  “IloR-ar’  >Vhite  WyandoUcs,  May  delivery  *20o  each 
^■**^"*'*  llarrcd  Uork  IHo  each 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Jcl.,  N.Y. 


Baby  Chix — Hatching  Eggs — Breeders 

White  Wyandottes,  R.  L  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  Lik'ht  and  Dark  Brahmnfi, 
S.  0.  \V.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Utility  and  show  qttallty. 
Catalog  free.  Riveudale  Toultry  Far.m,  Box  165,  Kiverdalc,  N.  J. 


An  O  IV  a.  ^  The  busy  layers.  Eggs. 

**  ^  $2.50  per  is.  Solectfd. 
FKANK  del  CANTO,  STONE  HOUSE,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  Buff  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Broilers  9r  and 
,,p  Sale  delivery  guiirnnteed.  Oir.  free. 
Jacob  NeiiiiuiKi,  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  I’a. 


White  Rocks 


FISHKL  PIHECT.  Solcotod  yearllnj?9 
Kpprs,  S2  |)pr  15;  $8  pur  100.  Chicks* 
$18 per  100.  A.  Si'OFIKUl),  Greeu  lluven^  >’ew  York 


Mottled  anconas.  Blue  Bell  strain.  Eggs  for  hateh- 

iiig,  $1.10— 15;  .$5.50—100.  GEO.  K.  BOWDISH,  Ejperince.  N.Y. 


Write 


y  for  special  prices_on  Poultry 

Ec 


_  and  Eggs  of  all  Breeds.  Catalog  free 

EDWIN  A.  SOUDEK,  -  TELFORD,  PA. 


Crriro  Eirirtt  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Narrngaiisett  and  W. 
^65"  ^8o“  Holland  turkeys  t4  per  IZ.  B.  1’.  Rocks 

and  S.  C.  1(.  I.'Rsil  chickens,  41.36  per  16.  All  eggs  prepaid. 
Ordei-S  filled  promptly.  Extern  Ohio  Poultry  Form,  Boalls.illo,  0. 


Pearl  GUINEA 

L.  O.  QUIGLEY.  •  GOSHEN,  NEW  YO‘rK 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  “i/pe? Irll 

Shropshire  Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettyskurg,  Pa. 


Guinea  and  Turkey  Eggs  ^i.-ge'^cltadrrel; 

Write  today  tor  yours.  EPWl.N  4.  SOl/'UEIl,  Telford,  Pa. 


S.O.RED  PYLE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Fann.  Howslls,  N.Y. 


R.  C.  Reds-Pearl  Guineas 

Eggs  for  hatching,  15c  each.  Guineas,  $3  each. 
Sinclair  Sniltli,  Box  153,  Soulhold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“BargainSale’-RegaKuWWhiteWyandottes 

10  good  females  and  a  selected  Cockerel,  830. 
11.  W.  BUNK,  -  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


C'l-kir'1<-«>*''TCHABLE  HATCHING  EGGS. 

Oiuray  Martin’s  White  Wyan¬ 

dottes,  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  White 
Leghorns.  Eggs,  $7  per  100.  Chicks,  $16  to  $‘/iO. 
Sunny  Side  Houltry  Farm,  Cupper  Hill,  N.  J. 


Baby 


•  f  OUR  FAMOUS  WINTER-LAYING 
L.nicks  BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS.  S,  C. 

.  ^AAAWSa^x  Yt.  LEGHORNS  AND  ANCONAS 

are  the  most  profitable  ones  to  buy.  Write  for  sjtec- 
ial  prices  and  a  square  deal  on  quality  cliicks. 

E.  K.  HUMMEK  Si  CO.,  Freuchtown,  N.  J. 


The  round  worms  that  you  have  no¬ 
ticed  do  not  seem  to  do  any  serious  harm 
to  poultry  when  present  in  moderate  num¬ 
bers.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  an  effort  to 
get  rid  of  them,  each  bird  may  be  given  a 
teaspoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine  dilut¬ 
ed  with  an  equal  amount  of  some  bland 
oil.  and  the  dose  repeated,  if  necessary. 
A  flock  is  very  likely  to  become  reinfected 
through  picking  up  the  discharged  worms 
or  their  embryos,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  rid 
them  permanently  of  these  parasites. 

M.  B.  D. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  atockintr  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Uianes.  Stork.s,  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Poxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 


SPECIAL  S  A  L  E! 

Our  superintendent  is  called  to  the  colors.  We  must 
close  out  our  splendid  breeders  and  pullets  of  1917. 
A  great  opportunity  to  secure  our  proved  heavy¬ 
laying  blood  much  below  real  valus.  Early  orders 
secure  the  choice.  White  Leghorns  only. 
WINDSWWEI*  FARM,  >  REDDING  RIDGE,  CONN. 


Whit.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

np.  Uockerols,  with  pedigrees,  from  205  to  265  used. 
Improve  your  flock.  Hatches,  21st,  28th,  and  .Tuna 
4th.  Write  today.  LOWELL  GORDON,  EsoeraDcs.  N.  Y. 


Full  So”od  Tom  Barron  White  Leghorn  Hens 

$2 each.  M,  E,  BRADLEY,  R.  R.  B,  Terra  Haute,  Ind, 

Barron  W.  Wyandottes 

We  have  a  pen  of  22  pullets  and  3  cockerels  raised 
from  a  pen  of  Tom  Barron’s  highest  pedigreed  Wy- 
andottos,  imported  from  him  January,  1917.  Price, 
SIOO.  (lockorels,  tame  etoc.k,  ®5  each. 

THE  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM.  Milford,  Del. 


Barron^s  W^hite  W  yandottes  ^ 

females  imported  direct;  males  dams,  272  to  283-egg 
records;  hens  with  2.')5  to  273-egg  records.  Males, 
feiBules,  and  eggs  for  sale.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 


The  Leading  Pen  at  Storrs  Contest  Sale 

This  pen  also  contains  the  leading  individual.  She 
has  laid  156  eggs  in  182  days,  or  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  p.  q.  Knight,  Bridgeton,  Rhode  Island 


EVERYWOMAN’S 
CANNING  BOOK 

The  A  B  C  of  Safe  Home  Canning  and  Preserving 
MARY  B.  HUGHES 

Tki»  book  hao  boon  examinod  bofor*  publication  and  im 
found  to  conform  to  the  in-incitnee  of  the  United  Statce 
Food  Administration  in  regard  to  the  conservation  of  foo^, 

Every  housekeeper  is  planning  for  renewed 
etiorts  In  canning  this  year,  and  there  it  a 
wider  interest  in  modern  practice  than 
ever  before.  Methods  have  changed  greatly 
within  a  comparatively  short  period,  and  many 
women  feel  the  need  of  up-to-date  recipes,  brought 
together  in  convenient  form.  “Everywoman’s 
Canning  Book"  is  calculated  to  meet  this  need; 
it  is  practicid,  modern  aud  complete. 
g]T  Fruits,  vegetables  and  meats'are  discussed  from 
^  the  housekeeper’s  standpoint,  and  the  condensed 
form  and  moderate  price  meet  popular  demands. 
The  inexperienced  canner  will  find  it  a  safe  guide, 
and  the  experienced  worker  will  find  tomethiiig 
new  and  heljiful  between  its  covers.  Bound 
attractively  in  cloth,  91  pages,  five  pages  of  index. 
#T[WiIl  be  sent  postpaid  for  THREE  YEARLY 
^SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  The  Rural  New-Yerker 
(naw  or  renewal.)  Three  subscriptions  to  three 
different  addresses.  (One  of  the  three  may  be  the 
renewal  of  your  own  subscription.) 

Will  b»  maitsd  to  anv  address  upon  rsceipt  of  7Sc 
Addrass  Depart mtnt  “L" 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


A  circular  and  an  application  for  mera- 
herfihip  and  $5  fee  have  been  issued  from 
the  McCarthy  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
and  signed  American  Producers'  Associa¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  individual  name  at¬ 
tached,  and  nothing  whatever  to  indicate 
who  represents  the  so-called  association, 
or  who  is  to  handle  the  fees.  There  is 
nothing  about  the  literature  itself  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  any  person  or  persons  need  he 
a.shamed  to  admit  the  author.ship  of  the 
papers,  or  the  alleged  purposes  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  It  must  he  that  its  authors 
thought  it  of  such  momentous  importance 
to  mankind  they  forego  the  credit  due 
their  inventive  genius  in  a  spirit  of  com¬ 
mendable  modesty.  But,  being  addressed 
to  farmers,  and  the  if.')  fee  being  a  very 
definite  proposition,  for  ourselves  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  help  pay  for  a  Idberty  Bond  at 
least  until  we  know  who  is  to  get  the  cash 
at  the  McCarthy  Building,  and  what  is 
to  become  of  it  afterwards.  Our  investi¬ 
gators  report  that  they  are  unable  to  lo¬ 
cate  any  such  concren  in  the  city  of  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

In  regard  to  my  account  against  Mr. 
Geo.  Meyers,  which  I  noticed  in  this 
week’s  1‘ublisher’s  Desk,  I  am  glad  to 
inform  you  that  I  received  his  check  some 
little  time  ago,  but  had  neglected  to  write 
you.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
trouble,  and  without  doubt  would  not 
have  got  my  pay  without  your  as.sistance. 
New  York.  F.  E.  P. 

Through  the  failure  of  our  subscriber  to 
advise  us  that  the  payment  had  been 
made,  we  have  inadvertently  done  Geo. 
Meyers  of  R42  Amsterdam  Av.,  New  York, 
an  injustice  in  stating  that  he  had  not 
paid  the  bill.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
placed  in  this  position,  and  re.aders  can 
realize  the  necessity  of  notifying  us 
promptly  when  settlements  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  for  any  complaint  they  have  fded 
with  us.  Mr.  Meyers  is  equally  to  blame 
for  not  sending  the  remittance  to  us  or 
notifying  us  that  he  paid  it. 

Is  this  the  same  Ostrander  of  former 
real  estate  notoriety?  Advertisement 
from  Successful  Farming.  F. 

New  .Jersey, 

The  above  query  accompanies  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  Simplex  Co.,  112.1  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City.  Yes,  this  is  the 
same  W.  M.  Ostrander  whom  we  credit 
with  originating  all  the  fake  .schemes  em¬ 
ployed  by  real  estate  agents  in  the  sale  of 
farm  proi)erty.  We  never  heard  of  “List¬ 
ing  Fees”  or  “Withdrawal  Fees”  until 
Ostrander  got  into  the  game.  Now  Mr. 
Ostrander,  or  the  Simplex  Co.,  wants  to 
sell  farmers  a  plan  to  sell  their  own  prop¬ 
erty  at  per.  The  “Simplex  Plan”  was 
briefly  explained  in  the  February  f>  is.sue, 
page  218.  A  circular  forwarded  by  the 
subscriber  contains  the  endorsement  of 
Mr.  Ostrander  by  five  agricultural  papers, 
publi.shed,  we  assume,  when  Ostrander 
was  a  large  advertiser.  It  is  signific.ant 
that  three  of  the  five,  pajjcrs  have  cea.sed 
publication  in  the  meantime. 

As  we  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  to 
The  It.  N.-Y.  for  information,  I  am 
writing  you  in  ref(‘rence  to  the  enclosed 
advertisement  of  Mark  II.  .Tackson,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  I  saw  in  the  old  reliable 
Witness,  and  I  thought  perhaps  it  might 
be  genuine,  so  I  S(‘nt  for  .a  .$1  trial,  but 
no  !igreem<uit  when  I  would  take  or  when 
I  would  report,  as  one  of  his  letters  in¬ 
dicates.  I  decided  before  taking  the 
treatment  at  all  I  would  a.sk  advice  of 
tlie  Publisher’s  De.sk  and  w'ould  be  glad 
if  you  would  give  your  opinion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  sending  the  amount  for  his 
guaranteed  cui’c.  It  looks  a  little  fishy 
w'Ih'ii  he  would  take  if  he  could  get  it, 
J)ut  later  you  will  notice  th.at  In*  offers 
the  guaranteed  treatment  for 

Nova  Scotia.  w.  F.  N. 

Here  is  a  man  who  makes  no  claim  to 
being  a  i)hysician,  but  guarantees  to 
cure  rheumatism,  which  ailment  has  baf¬ 
fled  the  scientific  minds  of  the  world. 
And  he  promises  to  do  this  without  any 
diagnosis  of  the  individual  case  and  with¬ 
out  knowledge  of  what  may  have  brought 
on  the  di.sease.  ^Ir.  .Tackson  first  a.sked 
.$0  for  his  .10-day  treatment,  but  if  you 
do  not  bite  i)ronii)tly  he  is  so  anxious  to 
cure  you  that  later  on  he  offers  the 
.10-day  treatment  for  if.l,  and  a  2.1-day 
treatment  for  ifl.T.I.  You  go  to  a 
Tej)utable  physician  and  he  will  i)robably 
tell  you  he  cannot  cure  your  rheumatism. 
With  proper  dieting,  etc.,  your  physician 
will  lead  you  to  hope  for  relief  and  im- 
j)roved  condition,  and  that  is  all.  Is  it 
possible  for  Mr.  Mark  M.  Jackson  of 


Syracuse,  N.  Y,,  to  accomplish  more 
than  all  the  eminent  doctors  and  scient¬ 
ists  in  the  county?  I’reposterous !  Mr. 
.Tackson  isn’t  even  a  “quack”  doctor. 

Will  you  read  the  enclosed  letter  from 

M.  Abramson.  48(1  Avenue  C,  Bayonne, 

N.  .7.,  .and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it? 
I'lie  i)rice  he  offers  for  eggs  would  mean 
about  ,$J0{)  extra  for  me  to  what  I  am  re¬ 
ceiving  from  my  present  shippers,  K.  w. 

New  York. 

The  letter  enclosed  quotes  .1  cents  over 
the  highest  New  York  market  price,  re¬ 
turns  to  he  made  on  the  day  of  arrival. 
This  is  the  bait  which  is  expected  to  se¬ 
cure  shipments  from  country  people  who 
are  not  familiar  with  Mr.  Abramson’s  rec¬ 
ord.  Some  5’ears  ago  Mr.  Abr.'imson  was 
in  business  in  New  York  and  disajipeared 
without  paying  shippers.  More  recently 
he  oper.'ited  from  .Jersey  City  under  an¬ 
other  name,  and  was  convicted  of  swind¬ 
ling  egg  shippers  and  .served  a  prison  .sen¬ 
tence.  Ilis  record  shows  that  he  had  i)re- 
viously  been  convicted  of  the  same  of¬ 
fense.  Some  of  the  solicitations  of  Mr. 
Abram.son  from  Bayonne  have  lieen  in 
his  wife’s  name.  We  have  repeatedly 
warned  our  people  against  shipping  eggs 
or  other  prf)duce  to  Mr.  Abram.son  or 
anyone  else  without  fir.st  ascertaining  the 
financial  respomslbility  of  the  party  or 
firm.  Shippers  are  jiistified  in  being  sus¬ 
picious  of  anyone  soliciting  egg  ship¬ 
ments  and  promising  to  pay  prices  above 
the  market.  The  rule  is  those  offering 
such  prices  do  not  intend  to  pay  for  the 
produce  at  all. 

Would  you  inform  me  whether  the  New¬ 
ark  Produce  Co.,  824  Mulberry  St.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  .1.,  is  all  right?  They  have  been 
sending  me  card.s  and  on  them  they  quote 
prices  for  eggs  higher  than  in  New  York 
City.  A.  B.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Newark  Produce  Co.,  Newark,  N, 
.1.,  commenced  husine.ss  about  two  years 
ago.  A  receiver  was  appointed  in  July, 
1917,  and  efforts  were  made  to  com- 
promi.se  with  shippers  at  2.1  cents  on  a 
dollar.  No  doubt  many  settled  on  this 
basis.  Others  who  shipix'd  produce  to 
the  concern  last  .Tune  have  been  Tinable 
to  get  their  money  yet.  Beports  show  that 
the  company  is  handling  a  comparatively 
small  line  of  produce  and  extension  of 
credit  is  not  recommended.  Again  we  ad¬ 
vise  our  people  against  shipping  produce 
to  concerns  of  unknown  financial  respon¬ 
sibility.  Don’t  take  chances,  but  find  out 
before  making  shipments. 

On  December  10,  1917,  I  ordered  100 
egg  cases  from  the  Manhattan  Egg  Cast* 
Co.,  2.19  East  121st  St.,  New  York.  I 
sent  them  a  check  for  same,  amounting  to 
.‘f7.  They  wrote  me  back  that  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  check,  but  there  was  an  em¬ 
bargo  on  egg  cases  and  they  would  send 
them  as  soon  as  they  could.  Two  weeks 
ago  I  wrote  them  to  send  me  2,1  cases  by 
express,,  but  they  have  sent  me  no  c.ases 
so  far,  and  no  answer.  There  must  be 
something  wrong.  .T.  F.  S. 

Connecticut. 

Our  efforts  in  .1.  F.  8.’.s  behalf  have  not 
resulted  in  securing  the  egg  cases  from 
the  Manhattan  Egg  Case  Co.  We  have 
previously  warned  farmers  against  remit-  ' 
tances  to  these  irresponsible  second-hand 
egg-case  companies.  The  embargo  and 
conge.sted  shii)ping  facilities  furnish  am- 
jile  excuse  for  concerns  of  this  kind  for 
their  failure  to  fill  their  orders,  but  the 
experiences  of  our  subscribers  with  these 
second-hand  egg-case  houses  were  the 
same  under  normal  conditions. 

The  Nationa'l  Food  and  Fiir  As.socia- 
tion,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  protested  be- 
caaise  of  the  item  which  ai)peared  in  this 
dep.-irtment,  i.ssue  of  March  9,  191S.  In 
the  meantime  we  Inive  made  further  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  corcern,  of  which  Chas. 
11.  Rowan  appears  to  be  the  sole  owner. 
Mr.  Rowan  has  sent  us  the  names  of 
several  custoiiK'rs  from  which  he  has 
jMirchfised  .surjduS  stock  as  agreed  at 
the  time  of  selling  the  breeding  stock, 
and  wo  d(*sire  to  correct  the  jxn-tion 
of  the  item  (piestioning  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  tin*  Associiit  ion  to  do  this. 
Mr.  Rowan  is  reported  to  have  previously 
o{)erated  .•a  matrimonial  bure.'iu,  and  the 
records  of  the  National  Breeders  and 
Fancier.s’  A.s.sociation  of  America  .show 
that  he  was  exjjelled  from  this  association 
at  the  Kansas  City  convention,  .January 
14  to  21  l.'ist.  Mr.  Rowan  is  reported  to 
have  some  financial  responsibility,  but  to 
have  very  limited  knowledge  of  rabbits, 
the  breeding  of  which  he  presumes  to  in¬ 
struct  others. 


Let  It  Work  for  You 

CHOOSE  the  right  thresh¬ 
er,  the  one  that  will  use 
the  best  methods  on  your 
grain  and  save  every  kernel 
possible. 

The  world  wants  more  grain. 
America’s  crop  should  be  a 
large  one,  and  is  all  needed. 
Prices  are  high,  and  you 
should  avoid  waste.  Get  a 

Red  River 
Special 

this  year  and  get  all  you  have 
coming  to  you. 

Saving  grain  costs  less  than 
growing  it.  Put  money  into 
your  bank  account,  not  grain 
into  your  straw  stack.  It  beats 
it  out  with  “The  Man  Behind 
the  Gun”  and  the  beatinf^ shakers. 
It  saves  the  farmers’  thresh  bill. 

Look  for  the  thresherman  with 
the  Red  River  Special.  Write 
for  circulars. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuoum  Business  Since  1848 

Buildcra  oxclusively  of  Red  River  Spe¬ 
cial  Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil-Goa  Traction  Engines 


Battle  Creek 


Michigan 


With  this  Simplex  Ditoher-Terracer 

Works Inany  soil,  clay  or  Kutnbo.  Dies  V-shaped 
ditch  down  to  4  ft.  Practically  all  steel.  Reversi¬ 
ble.  Equal  to  100  men.  Pays  for  itselX  In  a. day. 


Sent  on 
1 0  Days’ 
Trial 


Pitches.  Terraces. 
Builds  Levees, 
Levels  Bumps,  Fills 
Gullies.  Grades 
Roads,  Back  Fills, 
Cleans  out  old 
dltclies  at  low  cost. 
Simplex  Farm-Ditcher 
Co.,  Inc.,  Box  66 
Owensboro,  Ky. 


’ROOF  BOOK 

Saves  Money 


■^'J'olls  ahout  tiio  “Armco"  (American 
IiiKOt)  Iron  RooIIAk— a  roof  that  isKuar- 
antcod  for  30  years,  lire  and  liKhtniiiK 
I)roof,  KTST-ltESISTLSO,  easy  to  put  on, 
needs  no  paintiiiK  or  ntpairinB,  costs  no  nioru 
than  ordinary  roodiiK.  Send  tor  l>ooklot  C. 

The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 

Si.i’.o..  1R  Middletown,  Ohio 


S'*.  -  .  Station  16 


m 


$10,000.00 


Backs  this  saw. 
As  low  as 

.  $13.15 


It  is  thi  bast  and  cheapest  saw  mads. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable 
CS’^Wood 


Saw 


is  c.Tsy  to  operate. 

Only  $KLir>  haw  mudo  to 
which  rippintr  tahlo  ran 
bu  addtid.  (iuaranlciid 
1  yrur.  Money  refunded 
if  not  autiafactory. 
iiiaduuxlru.  Free  catulok. 

Ilcrtzicr  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  3,  Belleville.  Pa. 


...Cut  Down 
Your  Feed  Bills 


Increa.<!e  milk  prorluction  by  feed¬ 
ing  silage.  Get  the  silos  used  by 
theU.  S.  Gov’t,  tbe  latest  improv¬ 
ed,  perfectly  built  and  storm-proof 

HARDER  SILOS 

Rend  post.al  for  the  new  free  book, 

"Saving  with  Silos,"  written  by 
recoKnizecl  authorities  on  silage 
production  and  feedinK.  A  valu¬ 
able  autborHativc  d.airy  guide.  Ffce^ 

HARDER  MFC.  CO. 

Box  11 
CobleskilL 

N.Y. 


•y 


m 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

put  the  mark  of  "irood  buBineas'* 
on  your  farm.  They  look  quality 
because  they  are  made  on  a  qual¬ 
ity  basis.  Creosoted  wood  staves 
defy  decay;  tieht,  safe-like  doors 
are  elllciAnt  and  convenient;  extra- 
heavy  hoopa  hold  the  atructura 
Arm.  Improved  f^ny-wire  anohor- 
ayittem  prevents  blowing 
over  or  twietinjir.  Send  for  de- 
Bcriptive  folder.  Save  6j/ 
ordering  early. 

The  Creamery  Peckige  Mfg.Co* 
3.^8  West  St..  Rutland,  Vt 


ft 


QTT  SAVE  MONEY 

by  buying  NOW. 

I.ttinhor  Is  liard  to  (?et  and  price  is 
cllmhlntr  higher.  I.lheral  eiish 
uiiil  early  HhlpaioiitdlHeoiiiitH. 
Take  no  eliaiutes  on  late  del- 
IvericH  tills  year.  A  Globe 
8llo  isyour  liest  hettlilsyear. 
Adjustable  door-friuno  with 
ladder  combined.  6-foot 
extension  Roof  makes  com¬ 
plete  silo  with  lu.'.s  expense. 
Window  free. 


Riiy  Now — Khip  Now— Pay 
Noiv— Have  Now — Write  Now 


GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  2-12  Willow  St.,  Sidney,  N.Y. 


THE^SELF-OIUNG  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing;  of  the  earlier^  ^ 
Aermofors.  making  them  self-oU- 
ing.  Its  enclosed motor^^^ 
keeps  in  the  oil 
keeps  out  dust 
rain.TheSpIashOihng^^^^|_ 

System  conslantly^^^^^ 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre- 
venting  wear  and  enabling 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breezc*^dlm^P ' 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year,  uv  ' 

Double  Gears  ore  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  ana  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 


V 


1-1^! 


150  .Stylos 


”  Write  for  Greatest  money  saving  fence  j 
-w  bargain  book  ever  printed.  Brown  fence  I 
Is  tmulo  of  lleav.V  DOUBLE  DMA' A-  '. 
^^NIZEI)  WIRE.  Resists  rust  longest.  I 
^1.60  Styles.  Also  Gatm  and  Barb  Wire.] 
’  Factory  Prices,  Freight  Prepaid.  Write  for 
'  wonderful  free  fence  book  and  samiilo  to  test. 

I  The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  DepL  59  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


4UduHiKni4  -ull  stool,  nuridnoinu,  crysts  i 
loss  than  wood ,  more  fluruhlc*.  Wo  can  I 
suvu  you  money.  Write  for  fr««  cata-  j 
lotf  and  and  apscial  uricea.  I 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MACH.  CO. 

■V _ ^17  North  Straot,  Kokomo.  Ind* 


FARMERS  NOT  A  POISON 
POWERFUL  DISINFECTANT 


FOR  CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION  ^ 

Most  valuable  in  controllinK  abortion, 
bringinit  after-birth  and  treating  barren  cows. 
B-K  kills  tho  infecting  germs,  heals  the 
uteras,  removes  the  slime  and  acid — no 
o<)or  —  no  straining.  More  cllcetlvc  than 
lysol.  Lugol's  solution,  carbolic  und  crcsols— 
much  safer.  Sundforour  Bulletin  S2,‘'Conla- 
Itious  Abortion, '  ‘  and  testimony  from  Icad- 
iut  breeders.  For  sale  at  your  dniggiats. 

Ceneral  Uboratorlet — Madison,  Wis. 

2718  So.  Bickinaon  Ut. 


ila- 

ad-  I 


Low  Speed 
Light  Running 


SILO  FILLERS 


Larger  Capacity 
Less  Power 

Whatever  your  requirements  are  we  have  a  eizo  to  suit,  4  II.  P. 
and  Larger. 

We  can  show  you  The  Rosa  will  operate 
with  Le.s8  Power  and  Less  Speed  anti  still 
proiluce  Larger  Capacity.  Our  aelling 
plans  make  this  possible. 

No  I-lmlt  to  our  Guarantee  because  there  Is  No 
I.lrnlt  to  tho  ability  of  The  Ross.  Write  your  own 
guarantee  If  you  please. 

Buy  now.  Cost  you  Less.  You  can  liavo  tho  ma- 
I  cliinc  any  time  without  Clash  Investment  in  full 
prior  to  Silo  Filling  Time. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  113,  Springfield,  Ohio.  68  Years'  Experience 
Machinery  and  Repairs  carried  at  convenient  points 
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aro  laying  woll  Jnst  now. 

(iOc  l)u.  ;  straw,  .'flT*  ton;  hay.  .i!*' 
at  anotion.  .fL'.or)  1)m.  ;  oats.'.'?] 
farni  inarliiin's  s('ll  vt'ry  high. 
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HORTICULTURE 

Possibilitio<;  of  a  Backyard  Garden., 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 

Milk  Company  in  Bankruptcy .  701 

Milk  Farmers  Retreat .  701 
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The  Dairy  and  Naiional  Greatness . 
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will  curtail  acreage  planted  to  potatoc.s 
and  ])l!int  nioia*  tobacco,  which  jjjiid  well 
last  year.  Wlnait  looks  very  poor.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  tractors  were  bon>{ht  this  Spririft. 
'I'hero  is  a  Kreat  demand  for  pigs;  ei^ht 
weeks  old  briiiK  to  $10  each.  Millers 
pay  .$2.05  for  whe.at.  They  sell  bran  at 
.$2.10  per  JOO  lbs.;  iniddliiiKS.  .$2.75; 
cornnK'al,  1.5(;  lb.;  cotton.seed  meal,  2)2c ; 
potatoes,  .$2.10  per  KM)  lbs.  The.s(>  i)rice.s 
are  cash  at  mill.  Iliirnt  lime  at  kiln,  Kkr 
bn.  Labor  secmis  to  be  fair  at  jiresent. 
'I'he  draft  li.as  not  Ixmmi  felt  her(‘  to  any 
<‘xtent.  I  do  not  look  for  as  nnich  ])oni- 
try  raised  as  bast  year.  i»artly  on  account 
of  high  i)rice  of  commeiaaal  poultry  feeds 
.and  tlie  hen  embargo  .sc.ared  (piite  .a  num¬ 
ber  in  case  of  future  rnliiiKs.  (h  V.  F. 
('best(‘r  Co.,  I’a. 
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The  Egg-l.aying  Contest . 
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Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 


Stock  iVt 


May  14.  1.5 — Ilolstcins.  Second  Fast 
ern  Krccdtws’  sale,  Syrticn.se,  N.  Y.,  b; 
l.iver])ool  Liv<‘  Stock  &  I’edigree  Co. 
Liveritool,  N.  Y. 

May  K),  17 — Ilobsteins, 

N.  Y..  by  Liverpttol  Live 
Kii’c  ('o.,  Liveritool,  N.  Y. 

May  1.8 — IJolsteins.  Sidney,  N.  Y., 
tbe  Tri-(’o.  Holstein  Kreeders’  Asso., 

K.  Kisb'y.  .secretary. 

Miiy  22 — Ilolstcins.  Carlisle,  I’a., 
Cumbtudiind  Co.  Kreediu’s. 

Miiy  2.S — .lerseys.  Hrattleboro,  \’t.. 


iiy 


i»y 


IMne  drove 


■rove, 


Val- 


I’nre  Kred  Livt*  Stock  Sales  Co.,  I’rat- 
lleboro,  \'t. 

■Miiy  28,  2i),  .’50— Ilobsteins 
I'inins,  Fima  Centt'r,  X.  Y. 

.May  .’{()  .ler.seys.  Linden  < 

Coopt'rsbnrj;,  I’ti. 

.May  .■»(),  .’{1-  Ilolsttdns.  Hudson 
b'.v  Siib's  Co.,  Meclmnicsville,  N.  Y 

.Iiine  T  .lerseys.  Hood  Farm,  Lowell, 
Miiss. 

.Line  4,  .5  Ilolstcins.  Hrattleboro,  \'t., 
by  Purebred  Live  Stock  Sales  Co.,  I'rat- 
lleboro,  Vt. 

.Line  11.  12 — Ayrshires.  New  Fngland 
-lyrsbin*  Club,  Charter  Oak  Park,  Ilart- 
ford.  Conn. 

.Line  l.’b  14 — Holstein.s.  I’ouKhkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  by  .1.  H.  Sis.son’s  Sons. 

.Line  27  Ilolsteins.  dreenfbdd,  < ).,  bv 
A.  \V.  dr  ecu 


It  seems  liardly  possible  that  the  .\iner- 
ican  .lersey  Cattle  Club  is  50  years  idd. 
Yet  on  May  1  it  cidebrated  its  K<dd('ii  an¬ 
niversary.  The  club  did  a  great  business 
last  year.  A  total  of  44,8.87  .Jerseys  w<‘re 
registered  and  .8.5,884  w(*re  transferred, 
'riie  club  now  shows  .80.117  breeders  of 
.ler.sey  cattle  and  this  is  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  followers  of  any  single  dairy  breed 
in  .'Vmerica.  There  are  721  members  of 
the  club,  with  ajiplicat ions  for  member¬ 
ship  coming  at  the  rate  of  nearly  100  per 
year  'I’he  club  has  invi'sted  .$2,5.000  of 
its  surplus  in  Liberty  Honds.  It  was 
brought  out  that  foreign  commissions  are 
now  in  this  country  trying  to  obtain  good 
live  stock  for  building  up  the  herds  in 
Furojx*  after  the  war.  A  committee  of 
.lersey  breedcu's  was  a|>pointed  to  sui»er- 
vise  the  sale  of  .Lu'sey  cattle  to  the.se  for¬ 
eign  coinnii.ssions.  .M.  I).  Miinn,  of  St. 
Paul.  Minnesota,  was  re-elected  firesident  ; 
1’ .  \y.  .Sessions,  of  Ftica,  New  'Vork.  vice- 
Iiresidmit ;  deo.  '1'.  Chaffee,  Kiitland.  N't, 
trea.surer,  and  U.  M.  dow,  of  New  York, 
is  secretary. 


.Not  many  cows  for  sale  now.  Farlier 
they  sold  from  .$75  ti.  .$125;  sound 
young  hor.ses  from  $150  to  .$225  :  hogs,  22c. 
dri'.ssed;  1(5  c  livi*;  hide.s,  !)<•  lb.,  a'l  I 
could  get  two  weeks  ago;  hay  from  .$20  to 
$25  at  barn  and  very  scari'c;  potatoes.  7.5c 
per  bii. ;  eggs,  .'Kic ;  butti-r,  44c.;  milk  at 
Horden  prices;  young  pigs,  $8  each.  'I'hese 
an*  whole.sab*  jirici's  received  by  farmers. 
\  large  percentage  of  stock  is  already  out 
to  jiastiire  and  in  jioor  condition  ;  it  <iix».s 
not  look  favorable  for  a  large  pnxluction 
of  milk  for  this  season.  A  nunilx‘r  of 
farmers  have  their  oat.s  in  and  <*orn 
ground  plowed.  So  far  this  Spring  has 
been  more  favorable  for  farm  work  than 
last.  _  'There  is  i»ractically  no  help  to  he 
bad  in  this  locality,  and  if  there  was  the 
farmers  could  not  afford  the  price  of  .$8.50 
per  day  for  man  and  .$7  for  team.  K.  l*.  A. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  XL  Y. 


This  i.s  not  much  of  a  dairy  section; 
^rmers  raise  tobacco  and  fatten  steer.s. 
We  receive  for  milk,  at  stations,  for  .May 
(until  further  notice),  $2.(58  for  4  iter 
cent  milk,  (’ows  sell  at  .$80  to  $150  each  ; 
dressed  pork’  .$22  per  100;  egg.s,  .82c  doz. ; 
lard,  28c.  Not  many  si'lling  [loultry;  liens 


3  1  W  K  I) — Socond-haiid  Tnnid 

2  PoAvoi’  for  bull,  (iiv«  loAvcst 

^  price  and  all  particulars  in  first  letter. 

Advertiser  41(J(5,  c  Rural  NeAv-Yorker. 

7 

3 

A  Small  California  Farm 

the  CToj)H  you  know, 

'  alHo  oninffOHjKrapeH,  olives  and  IIkh.  No  cohi  weather;  rich 
i>  »oil ;  low  prieoH;  easy  teriiu'  Knjoy  life  here.  Neweomers 

7  widcoine.  Write  for  new  San  JoiKpiin  Viiliey  IlluHtrated 
Koldei’Hj’ree.  i\  h.  ScnurrsivoM,  I  ndiiMtrlnlCoiiiiiilNMlon- 
er  Kaiitu  Fe  Ity.,  1  itdJt  Hulluiiy  Kxidiuiitfe,  diieuffo 

) 

5 

NEW  YORK  FARMS 

j  AVrlto  for  new  spring  catnlogno  fveo,  giving  description, 

9  photos,  prices,  terms,  on  liumlreds  Of  f(vrni.s  for  sale  in  nil 
)  parts  of  N.  Y.  most  of  these  farms  ai  o  stocked  arul 

5  fully  oquipjied  at  baivain  prices  ;  K.  H.  fare  one  way  to 

1  imichasi.r.  j  j  jjlacK,  r-J  fk.  rior.nr*,  .Syrnou.c,  !«.  Y 

i  If  in  Need  of  Farm  or  Garden  Help 

of  any  description,  write  to  Mr.  (L  M.  Ilessels.Secro 
tnry  of  the Amiculttiral  and  Iiidu?triul  JjaborUoliet 

202  JO.  42nd  St., New  York.  All  services  rendered  free’ 

nn  VAII  "'^0  luo'o  many  ahle  liodied  young 
UV  IVII  nieii,  mostly  without  farming 
experience,  who  wish  to  work 

H  P  P  n  oil  farms.  If  you  need  .a  good. 

H  t  t  If  steady,  sober  man,  write  for  an 
_  _  _  _  order  tdanlc.Dnrs  isa  pliilantlirop- 
p  A  P  M  ie  organ izjition  and  wo  make  no 
■  11  Ifl  charge  to  employer  or  omployeo. 

II  P  1  P  7  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOQETY 

176  Secoixl  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 

Subscribers^  Exchange 

.T-Jf  ’'3“.’*''"^*?  *’3*'.?'’  ""'1  “r  exel'snsn,  msko  it  known  txirc. 

Thin  Knto  will  b*i  S  C*!ntj*  n  word,  payniilo  in  mdvnnco.  The 
narno  and  nddnjan  must  bo  counti-d  an  part  of  the  a<lvorti«o- 
mi-nt.  No  dinpluv  type  uaod.  and  only  Farm  Productn,  Help 
nnd  I'naitinns  Wnntod  ndmlttod.  For  aubacriborn  only. 
Lhmlora.  jobborn  and  ironoral  mnnnfacturorn’  nnnounrcmonln 
not  admittod  hero.  1  oiiltry,  Errh  nnd  other  Hvo  Htock  rulver- 
tleomontM  will  ro  under  proper  heatllnR*  on  other  imROH. 

Seed  and  Nuraery  ndvortlscmofita  will  not  bo  nccepted  for 
tbia  column. 

Copy  must  roach  US  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  Issue. 

1  Farm  Help  Wanted 

AV .A.NTED — .Aliirrh'd  miin  on  large  m»(l*>rn  dairy 
f.'inn;  •>xi-cllcnt  ixjsition  with  cvi-rything  fiir- 
nlslicd,  im’lixllng  Ixiard;  a  f<-w  im-n  to  hoard; 
nic**  l(x-ality  in  Norllu-rn  New  .Ti-rscy  on  stun** 
read;  p*'rmam*nt  position  for  rlglit  parly;  posl- 
tlon.s  also  open  for  good  mllki-rs  and  t••amsl•■rH: 
als*)  n  Hi-i-ond  marri*-*!  man;  ]x)sltion  witlmnt 
boarders;  slat*:  nationtilit  v.  ••xix‘rh*m-i*,  ami 
wages  cxpcctcl.  ADVERTISER  4993,  •■ar*:  Rural 
N<'w- Yorker. 

JM  I  1  I. KNf A K II It— St ji Ic  T'*-  * 

<inir(‘d  and  n‘fcrciHM*.  ADVKitTISKiC  4118,  ' 

care  Itnral  New-Yorker. 

_ -  ] 

DAIRY’.AI.AN  *111  privaU*  •■sliO*-,  make  Imft.r  atid  ' 
••arc  for  milk;  good  1ml t•■rmak•■r;  no  milking;  ' 
single;  Aim-rlcan.  -ADAERTISEIt  4129,  can* 
Uiiral  New-Yorker. 

AVA.NTED  llcallliy,  willltig  liyv.  11  to  IH,  wlio 
lik*'S  cliick*‘ns,  to  h-arii  comnx-rcial  poultry  ! 
farming  on  nxxlcrn,  practical  jdant;  good  iiomo, 
K—!''l  sa'a  v  to  start.  I,.AY-MRKD  J.EGHORN 
FAR.M,  Dliocnix,  N.  "Y. 

W.VN'PKI)  -At  once,  nrirrlffl  nun  with  hihiiII  ! 

family  to  work  on  farm;  j^ood  ])oHitlou  for 
soix-r,  rcllal>l**  man.  om*  pitst  •Iriift  ag**  prcfcrn-if. 
ROX  1)92,  Somervilh*,  .N.  J. 

f  <  v-'Ci.*i,  \  lmnsi-k*-*’p**r  for  familv  of  thr*-**;  i 

light  work,  good  iiomc.  .AIRS.  'I'HO.AI.AS  S.AII'I'H, 

I!.  D.  1,  Os.slnlng,  X.  Y.  , 

AA'V.N’I'ED  Dal'yman  for  Itfty-cow  •lalr.v;  must  > 
lx*  goo*l  mllk<*r  and  f*!**di-r;  aldi*  to '  •)|)*-rali* 
milking  imi(-liin**;  r•■f•■r•■nl■••  r••<|nlr•■•l ;  marrieil  ^ 

man  pri-Orrcd.  R  RO.A  I)  ,VC  RE  FAR.AI,  Im-,, 

I’.lai-kslonc,  A’ji.  j. 

\ 

J’Alt.MKIt  Married  man  to  <lo  K**h<**’bl  farm  / 
work;  h  hour  day;  no  inilkiiiK:  $.*).%  month; 
mik.  w  1.'  fir  fni'l;  ganb-ii.  RRO.AD- .ACRES  t 

j  DA  IRA’  F.Alt.MS,  Orangi!hnrg,  Ni-w  A’ork. 

RELI.AIil.E,  •■xpi-rli-nci-d  man  wanti-d  Imim*-  a 

•liati!iy  on  .lersey  dairy  f.-irm;  must  lx‘  good  • 

mllk<-r  and  ti-amsti-r:  no  liooy.i':  $.59  )x*r  ino'tlli,  V 
wIDi  room,  Ixiard:  glvi-  n-fi-ri-nce.  JO.NES  .lER- 
SEY  I'.AR.AI,  .Saii(|Uoil,  X.  Y.  j. 

.MILKER  AV.A.N'l'ED  Singli*  man  to  milk  ami  n 
tak(*  ••an*  of  small  grail<*  lii*rd ;  $49  ami  lioard;  S 
slate  age,  nalionalllv  anil  experli'm-e.  RO.X  171,  p 
St.  Jami*H,  Long  Island.  e 

AA' .A.NTED  Single  man  on  dairy  farm:  usi*  milk-  I 
Ing  maehiix-;  llllh*  liand  milking;  wagi's  $49 
|x-r  month  and  hoard:  year-round  Jot)  for  rlglit  .A 
full  parlii-nlars  and  ri*fi*ri*nei*s.  .AD-  g 
A’ERTISElt  4975,  cure  Rural  -Ni>w- A'orker.  n 

AV’A.NTED — F’or  genllenina’s  eonntry  i)lai-e  Work-  •■ 
ing  farm  foreinati,  lM-twi*i*n  31  and  45.  ai-<-us-  •■ 
toined  to  eari*  of  stoi-k  ami  flelils;  inarrii*<l,  will-  p 
lug  to  Ixmrd  one  lielpiT;  $85  pi‘r  month;  comfort- 
al)li!  cottage;  give  ri*ferenei*H  ami  stati*  exiteri-  A 
eix-e  nnd  ri*llgiun  in  first  letli'r.  Add’n-ss  I!OX 

121,  Sinitlilown  l!ran<*li,  Ni*w  York.  h 

AV' ANTED — Two  mnrrli-<I  nx*n  for  ilalr.v;  must  •- 
1)1*  first-class  milkers  tmd  up  to  ilati*;  lions**,  V 
wood,  IxittiT  nixl  milk  fnrnlslii*il ;  good  wages. 
Appl.v,  with  refi*reni-i*s,  to  H.A M 1  L'l’ON,  manager,  h 
The  Hi-rmlt:-gi*  Stock  Farm,  (’••iilri-ville,  .Mil.  Y 

flOOn  MILKEU,  willi  Riunll  Invostnient,  slinre 
prollts,  mid  siil.nr.v,  inodern  .lersey  furiii,  I'liila- 
delphiii.  ADVKUTISKK  11(15,  eiini  Uiiriil  .New- 
Yorlo'r. 


HOTISEK  KKPKU — ('oiiiitry  woiilim,  for  siiihII 
fnniily,  sniiill  fiirni  house;  .nu'sey.  AIIVEU- 
TISKK  4110,  eare  Ifiiral  .New-Yorker. 


VV'.V.NTHD-  'I’wo  singli.  ini'ii,  one  as  teninsler, 
on  general  farni,  one  ns  liolpor  in  eow  hams; 
fniporled  enitle:  wages.  .flO  per  nionlli.  with 
tioarri;  positions  perinanenl.  Flt.XNIv  S.  I’i;i:U. 
OanI'ord,  .N.  .1. 


YOl'N’ii  ngrienitnral  stud’ent.  <>xperleneod, 

desires  iiosition  on  np  fo-date  dairy  and  general 
farm.  ADV  K  ItTISi:  It  lit;),  care  Knral  .New- 
Yorker. 


I’OSri  lO.N  wanted  as  head'  ponitrynian  or  estate 
sniierintendent :  married;  experi<>need  all 

hranelies  fanning;  elianITenr.  .Vdilress  ADX  KIt- 

'I'lSKlt  411!l.  care  Itnrat  .New-Yorker. 


ACTIVE,  I:.\PI:I{I|;NCKI>  ox  •IK.VMSTKIt  on 
largo  farm;  general  f*irni  work;  year-round 
position;  state  age.  wag.'S  desired;  slngli*  man. 
WAIIWIN  I't'l'  I'’.Nlt.M,  Itarre,  .Mass. 


W.\ .N'l’tOI)  .\'l'  O.NCK  .Single  man,  or  oni*  who 
can  lioarrl  on  the  pl.ii,'e,  to  take  eare  of  slieeji; 
innst.  la*  eonipeteiit  to  kill  and  dress  the  same; 
will  pay  good  wages,  with  hoard  and  aiconimo- 
dations.  .\ildress  Al)\’ K ItT ISK it  41dH,  care  Itnral 
N(‘W- Yorker. 


WANTED — woman  who  Is  fond  of  the  eonniry 
to  do  cooking  and  lielii  with  housework;  two 
miles  from  the  village  of  I.ileliileld,  Conn.;  no 
ohjeetlon  to  a  welt-maniX'red  eliild;  In  answer¬ 
ing  givi*  r(‘ferenees  and  eomiiensatlon  expected. 
ADVEUTISEIt  4(K)S,  care  Itnral  New-Yorker. 


W.V.NTEI) — .Man  and  wife,  praeiieal  farnx'r  on 
small  farm;  wife  to  assist  witli  housework; 
gioil  home  and  wages  year  around.  W.XWO.N- 
.\ISS,V  I'.VIi.MS,  Itoonton,  N.  .1. 


WANTED  I.MMKDIATEI.Y— .Man  to  do  mllk- 
honso  work  and  milk;  also  man  to  milk  and 
work  as  herdsman’s  lielix'r;  only  single  men  with 
clean  liahits  and  good  records  need  apply.  Write 
fully  to  W.  II.  H.VI.NE.S,  Dover,  .N.  .1. 


W.\NTKD — Couple  on  farm:  man  ns  working 
manager;  nnderstands  poultry  Imsiness  and 
eare  of  eows.  Address  I’.OX  i.',  St evensvllle, 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM 
man;  age,  exiierleiiee, 
letter.  ROX  23S,  Itarre, 


TEA.M.STER  —  Single 
wages  exp<‘eted  llrst 
.Mass. 


VVA.NTED— Single  man  to  work  on  dairy  fartn; 

must  be  good  milker  and  willing  worker:  im¬ 
mediate  employment.  Aihlress  .\DVERTISER 
4101,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAN'I'ED — Herdsman;  ^<ingle  man  to  take  charge 
of  stable*  prodixdng  eertifled  tnllk;  inn.st  under¬ 
stand  ha  lancing  rations  and  feeding  for  proilue- 
tion;  also  a  good  milker:  Ktat<t  expertenee  and 
wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER  4100,  eare  Rural 
N<‘w- Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  teamster  on  farm;  married 
or  single;  If  married,  can  furnish  house,  fuel, 
ganlen.  milk.  A.  .M.  HONE,  Lyon  Farm,  Lyons 
k'alls,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL 
few  pigs, 
stale  age. 


M.\N — Single,  on  farm;  feed,  eare 
plant  farm  garden,  ete. ;  good  milker; 
HO.X  H,  Itarre.  .Mass. 


W.\N'I'EI)  Reliable  single  nnin  on  private  es- 
tale  as  farm  teamster;  goml  board  and  liberal 
wages.  .Vddress  KE.NRIIXIE  F.'iR.M,  Cornwall, 
.N.  Y. 


W.VNTED  -.Singh*  man  in  the  eonntry;  must  bi* 
out  of  the  draft;  run  iuitomobile  aiid  d'o  light 
farming;  work  year  round;  good  home;  lib<*ral 
wages  to  right  man.  FRED’K  1).  ItOCER'l', 
R.  F.  1).  No.  1,  Ridgewood,  N.  .1. 


NVANTED-  -Miirried  man  or  man  witli  motlicT  for 
■lion*  work  around  honsi*,  sneli  as  eare  of  lawn 
and  drlv(!way;  year-aronnd  postilon;  answer; 
•<*neo.  .A I) VERT ISE It  40!l.",  eare  Rural  New- 


VAl.E 


I)  Male 
FAR.M, 


month  hein,  $."()  limit.  SC.N.NY 


Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


/.ANTED  Single  man  for  fruit 
$.50  to  $t;0  |)er  monlh  ami  board 
R,\NTH.\.\I,  Newark,  Delaware. 


farm;  wages 
Write  A.  E. 


/A.NTI'U) — Mitidle-aged  woman  for  gi*neral 
housework,  .3  in  family;  no  laundry  work; 
(list  be  aeenstomed  to  live  In  <’onntry  year 
round;  no  farm  work;  Ornng<*  Co.,  .N.  Y. ;  ref- 
•enee;  answer.  D\' ERTISi;  R  .Itilai,  i  iire  Rural 
i‘W-Yorker. 


/.ANTED  'I'wo  married  men  to  v  ork  on  farm; 
must  be  good  workers,  and  nmlerstand  the 
and'ling  of  mules;  Imnse,  garden  and  wood  fnr- 
islied.  Apply,  with  refi*r<*nces,  to  II.A.M  IL'I'O.N, 
lanager.  The  Hermitage  Stock  Farm,  Centic- 
llle,  .Md. 


/ANTED  Farm  laborer  for  gentleman’s  eonn¬ 
try  place;  marri(*d;  $<10  p(*r  monlli  timl  eot- 
ige.  Address  ItOX  121,  Smlthtown  Itraneh, 
ew  York. 


/A.NTED  Working  fori'inan  for  general  farm; 
single;  good  milker;  steady  position;  slat*! 
ge,  ri*fi‘ri*nee.  anil  salary  expected  in  Hr.**!  h*t- 
!r.  F.AR.M  .M  .\  .N.A(;  E  R.  Retreat.  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


DSITION  W.ANTED  Married  man.  strictly 
ti'inperat**,  desir<-s  imsition  as  caretaker;  llior- 
ighly  understands  g'ardeu,  imnllrv.  etc.; 

Dusi*  essi'iillal.  .\D\  ERT1.SI;r  4(11)2,  cart) 


good 

Rural 


/.ANTED  .AT  O.NCE  AA'ork  on  .New  .l**rse,v 
farm  by  two  .Ami'idi-an  mi*n;  ten  years’ 
enc**:  slrlctl.v  temperate;  also  Irnidv 

•inleil  for  11)1!);  refere-'e<  s  givi*n  and  exp*‘ct<!d. 
DVERTISF.R  4111,  eare  Rnri:l  New-Yorker. 


truck 

exp*!- 

farm 


of 


'I'ED  Position  ns  manager  or  herdsman 
a  largt*  dairy  farm:  thoroughly  understaml 
I  farming,  .A.  R.  work,  certllied  milk,  and 
modern  machinery,  etc.;  no  small  proposition 
sli'eri'd;  referi'Uces  furnished;  single.  ,AD- 
RTISER  41().'i,  can:  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AR.M  OR  ESTA'I’E  Sl’PERINTENDENT  wants 
permanent  position;  practical  life  **xi)erlence  In 
lanaglng  large  sto*-k  farms;  can  show  results; 
cotidi.  married,  small  familv;  nothing  but  good 
roposition  consldi*r(*iL  .ADA’ERTISER  4104, 
are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OSI'I'IO.N  .ANTED  b.v  a  thoroughly  iiridleient 
lie-dsman  and  ealf  raiser;  .-im  aei|nainled  witli 
R.  O.  work,  also  am  agricoltnral  school 
rmliiate.  Pr**sent  position  inclnd’es  successful 
laurgemeut  of  calf  department  of  out*  of  the 
realest  lierds  in  the  l•ountry:  well  i|ualltled  as 
thee  farm  manager  or  li(*r(lsman:  best  refer- 
x-es  sutiplied  for  favorable  iiosition;  the  East 
referred.  11.  J,.  HFOHES,  Elma  Center,  .N.  Y. 


or.NO  .ALAN  tmarried)  wishes  position  on  farm; 
slemi.v  and  reiiable;  not  afraid’  of  hard  work; 
nsiness  exn<*rli*nce.  .A  I)  V  ERTISE  it  4121,  care 
iiral  New-Yorker. 


/ORKlNtJ  KORE.M.A.N,  reareif  on  farm;  best 
references;  stat**  ri*i|ulreinents,  wages  and 
oard.  ADVERTISER  40t)!),  <are  Rural  .New- 


I  R.A( 'I  IC.AL  F.AR.AIER,  singli*.  desires  position 
as  working  foreman;  llioronghly  imderstamls 
all  branclies  of  farming  and  stex’k ;  none  iii'eil 
answer  but  I  hosi*  who  will  apprei-lalo  g*  od  serv- 
li'es;  bi*st  of  rl•fl•renl■e;  miildh*  aged;  siricllv 
lemp<-rate.  ADAERTLSER  411(i,  ,are  Rural 
•New-  A  orker. 


(iLNLR.AL  farm  ami  estate  manager  op<*n  for 
position;  thoroughly  proficient,  all  lines;  at 
present  managing  large  private  estate  in  the 
Lasl;  marrieil;  age  .’{O.  .Address  .ADA’ERTISEli 
4102,  care  Rural  .New  A’ork**r. 


AA  .A.NTED  situation  on  gentleman’s  couutrv  es- 
tnt**;  siiigl**,  ag<*  20;  umlerslands  care  of  horsi's* 
•■ows,  poultry,  dogs,  game  and  llsli;  gooil  refer- 
eiu’e;  draft  .■xemi.t,  W.  HI  TLEIt,  Easton  Farm, 
Danielson,  Cmiii.  Route  1. 


AA  .ANTED  Position  on  private  •■slate  by  iirac- 
tx'iil  single  man  .as  dairyman;  good  nlllk•■r: 
exc**lleut  butl*>rmak**r;  agricultural  gra*luate; 
also  timroughl.v  nnd*>rstand  poulirv.  ADA’FR- 
TLSER  4114,  can*  Rural  .New-Yorker. 


I'.AR.AII-.R,  suiiiTliitendenl';  marri*'d,  no  cliildr*-n, 
wisix's  position  on  genth*man’s  farm;  und*^r- 
slanils  all  branclx's  •if  farming;  also  raising 
I": . ling  of  stock;  lifetime  exp*'ri*-nce ; 


and 


solM>r;  iiest  n^f*>ren<'es  from  pr*^s*-nt  pine**.  AD- 
A'ERTISER  40!)7,  can*  Rural  .N’ew-York**r. 


AA'.AN'I’ED — Position  as  assistant  gardener  by 
vegetarian,  ex**mpt  from  draft;  single,  sob.-r- 
pr<*fi-rably  ix*ar  .New  York  •■ity;  state  wages  ami 
ac<-omnmdalions.  ADA’ ERTISE  R  41  L5,  can*  Rural 
.N*'W-A'orker. 


YDCNC  M.AItRIED  COI  PI.E  (one  chil.l),  hom*st 
.Anx'rlcan  family  of  good  chara*-ter,  d••slr•■ 
pla<*.*  care  <ountry  esiaf**  or  small  farm;  und’*T- 
slaml  ganh'iilng,  iioullry,  dairy,  •■tc. ;  la'st  of  ref- 
erenc**s.  A.l.ln*ss  PAI  L  SA'/RE,  care  Sterling 
Poultry  Farm,  'I’uckahm*,  .N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  S.ALE  -Poiiltr.y  farm  conlainlng  15  acres 
one-fourth  mile  from  town  of  3, .500  populalioni 
with  8|dendld  schools  ami  churches,  sltual**d  on 
pu  Pont  Roulevnrd;  farm  eiiulpiasi  as  follows: 
iiKdbating  capacity,  9.000  eggs;  brixaling  ca¬ 
pacity,  12,0f)0  chicks;  laying  houses  for  4,000 
hens;  .500  apide  trees;  large  house  containing 
11  rooms;  tlm  owners  an*  engaged  in  other  biisl- 

•'cIm*  ".wfr '"•"I"'''  attention. 
I  HE  DELAAVARE  EGG  FAR.AI,  .Alllford,  Del 


H'.j  .ACltE  F.ARM  FOR  SALE-Riilldlngs  In  g.md 
C(m<ritlon;  six-room  house;  70  niih*s  from  .New 
York;  t-i  mlh*  from  .stat**  road;  price  $2  (lOO* 
owner.  LOIHS  SCHLEY,  AVallklll,  N.  Y.  R.  1).  2. 


AVANTED  On  farm,  small  furnisli*-d  house  con- 
viMiiHiit:  fo  \k\v  York.  Addross  A  I>V  KirJ'iSKR 
‘1112.  caro  Kural  Now-Vorkor. 


GOOD  do  ai  n*  farm,  witli  crops  ami  l(xMs:  pri*-o 
right  nt*\t  (iO  •lays;  g*M)d  r**asons.  .-ADA'ER- 
TISER  4117,  care  Rural  .N’*-w-A'ork*T. 


ll.AA  E  h•■lp,  . . *  slex-k,  but  not  enough  money 

to  buy  lools.  ••!•■. :  owner  of  gorxl  farm  ne**iling 
■■•■liable  (•■niiut  either  sliares  or  var.  addr*^ss 
-ADA  ER'I’LSER  4109,  can*  Rural  .N'**w- A'orker. 


M'  '  (  I'D  I  L  P.A.  F.ARM  and  v*"ry  G-rtile;  will 
raise  any  crop;  •if  100  A;  4Sx(:0  f.xit  barn 
and  silo,  straw  ttnd  maimre  sh**il  attacli*>d.  and 
all  ollx■r  good  buildings  ami  plenty  of  waf**r; 
leh•pll•)ue  in  lions*-;  s^-lmo'hou.s**  on  the  farm; 

■  d  e*'!  kc  I  and  evervlliing  ••••nvenl**nl  ;  reasoi’i 
foi;  selling  I  P.st  my  wifi-;  will  sell  ch•■ap.  AD- 
A  ER’l'ISER  4107,  care  Rural  N*-w-Yorker. 


FOR  S.AI.E  20  Hire  farm  on  Stal* 
mih-s  from  gixxl  town  of  1,.50(); 
good  ■  •  - 

(ling 


I  arm 
othi-r 
(’iiba, 


road,  two 

.  .  .  tine  house, 

barn,  (Cl*  lions**,  heiilioiis**  and  shop;  riin- 
watir;  eli-itri*'lly  availabh-;  a  lim*  little 
for  $3,000,  $700  down;  s**ml  for  list  •if 
Dirm  liargains.  H.  G.  .AIcELHE.NEY, 


FOIt  .S.AI.I'P  300  III  res  on  beautiful  Si-iii'cii  Lak«*, 
tine  lliiiestoiie  r•■glon  of  AVesti-rn  (’••iilral  Ni-w 
A'ork!  .50  acn-s  bi‘st  Ix-aiing  on-hanl;  tine  Col¬ 
onial  lioiisi';  si*v<*ral  otlii'r  lioiisi's;  moih-rii  ilairy 
barn:  lami  sniootii  and  drained;  six  miles  to 
Gi-ih-vii;  one  mih*  to  station;  annual  sah-s,  $15- 
000;  price,  .$45,000;  $10,000  •ash:  balanc.*,  5%. 
It.  S.  PoAVELL,  Gi-ix*vu,  N.  Y. 


FDR  S.ALE — .Aly  bi-aiitiful  villiig**  farm,  threi* 
minuti-s’  walk  from  higli  sclxxd.  chiin-hes.  d**- 
pot,  et.-.  T.  R.  AVODDARD,  Morrisvllle,  Vt 


IVIiscellaneous 


For  S.ALE  -Titan  10-20  tractor  and  3  bottom 
.lohii  Di-ert*  plow;  usi>d  very  lltth*.  AA’.M 
HRDAVN,  lielvhlere,  .N.  Y. 


FOR  .S.ALE  Pi’i'rless  steam  traction  •■ngim*.  J.5 
If.  P.,  exi-elh-nl  working  condition,  wati-r 
wagon.  $1,000.  AVILLIA.AI  PE.N’ROSE.  Jr., 
Ni-shanilny,  Pa. 


ppitE  .AI.APEE  SYRl’I*  $2.00  pi-r  gal.;  sugar  in 
or  10  lb.  palls  or  ou•■-lh.  caki-s  or  small 


.1  or  IO  ID.  pans  or  om-  ll).  caki-s  or  small 
si'iilloi)  caki*  2.5<':  satlsfai-tioa  giiarantei-il.  AL- 
RERT  FISHER.  Riipi-rt,  Vt. 


FOR  S.AI.E— Avi-ry  Trai-tor,  ,5-10  H.P. ;  sllglitlv 
usi*d;  ixTfe<-t  onh-r;  rl■asonable.  REFRE.N  P. 
ELY,  Hillside  Farm,  .Ni-w  Ho|ie,  Pa. 


FOR  S.ALE — .Ad’rlanci*  iiiowit,  Eiiiidn*  grain 
drill.  Empiri*  linn*  hroaih-asti-r,  and  Empire 
siirayi-r;  all  in  g<xxl  oi-ibT.  HOX  100,  R.  F.  D.. 
.Athens,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.AI.E — 400-i*gg  Prairie  Stati*  iiiciibator, 
$15,  and  thri*e  I’niviTsal  hovi-rs,  $9.  C.  STE- 
A'ENS,  Ransomville,  .N.  Y. 


VF.GE'l'ARI.E  GREENHOCSES  for  sale  at  Plain- 
field,  .N.  J. ;  Ix-st  agricultural  proiiosiCon  In 
tlx*  Slate;  •ietioiml  always  excei><is  pnxluctioii, 
and  n  money  maker;  best  ri-asons  for  si-lliiig; 
••iri-ular  on  reoiiest  to  J.AMES  S.  CR.A.MER, 
Hudson  'i'■■rminal  lUilhliiig,  .N’i*w  York,  Sulti*) 
1070,  50  Chiircli  St. 


FOR  S.Af.E — 2,000  Gi-orgia  p**a*h  carriiTs.  just 
as  reci*lvi*il  from  factory.  .Aihlress  -’DEI.II’- 
lOL’S  ORCHARDS,”  Eatontown,  New  Jersi-y. 


FOR  S.ALE  4.000-egg  .Mammuth  incubator,  all 
••••niph‘ti*,  in  good  working  or<li-r.  Apply  to 
If.  L.  H.A.AIILTON,  I liintington.  Long  Isl.iml, 


TR.ACTor  Sladh-r  Fseil  very  lltth*;  si-11  lialf 
prlci*.  .Adilri'ss  RO.X  193,  ChniHiuoua,  AA’est- 
•■In-sOT  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAi.E 
at  la•'hull■nt 


CHI-l.-AP  New  Pnll-Foril  Tractor; 
for  Foril;  <1111*  12  If.  P.  iiorlalile 
aSHix-iati-il  gas<ditie  on  steel  Irm-k;  O  K  in 
way.  .1.  DI'.NI.AP,  AA’llliaiiisport,  Ohio. 
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TF«<^  <wi  Overland  the  farmer’ s  family  ha2 
a  qiiioli  market  for  produee  and  benefits 
byeasy  accessibility  !o  city  stores. 


With  an  Overland  the 
farmer's  family  can 
profit  by  all  city 
advantages. 


M  1th  an  Overland  a  repair  part  is  quickly  obtained  for  machinery  without  lost  time. 


Model  90 — Farmer’s  Choice 

Complete  Satisfaction  Cannot  Be  Bought  For  Less 


Appear afice,  Performance, 

Comfort,  Service  and  Price 

Light  Four  Model  go  Touring  Car  $850 
f.  0.  b,  Toledo — Price\subjecl  to  change  without  notice 

Willys-Overland  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

W'illys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Cars 
Canadian  Factory,  West  Toronto,  Canada 
Catalog  on  request — Address  Dept.  1186 


There  are  thousands  of  ways 
every  day  and  every  season 
in  which  Overlands  are  sav¬ 
ing  time  for  the  farmers,  mul¬ 
tiplying  their  efficiency  and 
adding  to  their  families’  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers  drive  Overlands  and 
recommend  them  to  their 
friends. 

The  result  is  that  more  than 
half  of  our  vast  production  is 
now  taken  by  farmers. 

Improved  methods  of  build¬ 
ing  cars,  that  build  them  bet¬ 
ter  and  save  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  public  is  one  of  the  sub¬ 
stantial  advantages  you  get  in 
this  Model  90. 

Select  this  Model 90  and  you 
save  money  in  the  first  cost 


and  in  the  maintenance  cost. 
You  can  not  get  complete  sat¬ 
isfaction  from  less  advantages 
than  it  gives — 

And  you  cannot  get  as  much 
value  in  any  other  car  for  the 
low  price  of  this  Model  90. 

It  has  a  powerful,  fuel -sav¬ 
ing  motor;  narrow  turning  ra¬ 
dius;  rear  cantilever  springs; 
106"  wheelbase;  31x4  tires, 
non-skid  rear.  Auto-Lite  start¬ 
ing  and  lighting  and  vacuum 
fuel  system. 

Because  this  Overland  iVIod- 
el  90  gives  every  essential  for 
complete  satisfaction,  the 
farmer’s  family  can  enjoy  it 
as  much  as  the  farmer  can  em¬ 
ploy  it. 

Order  your  Model  90  now. 


lor 
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Give  Him  Another  Chance 

The  Safe  Family  Horse 

O  doubt  a  great  many  readers  attended  the  fairs 
and  liorse  sliows  during  the  last  year,  and  ad¬ 
mired  the  iiandsome  display  of  liorses  in  all  classes, 
from  i)onies  to  the  heaviest  draft  stock.  I'lie  horse 
is  man’s  noblest  friend  and  most  useful  helper  in  the 
entire  animal  kingdom,  and  the  day  will  never  come 
when  he  will  not  he  known  and  appreciated  by  both 
country  and  city  life.  The  motor  car  may  hold  a 
place  of  usefulness  in  city  life,  hut  can  never  equal 
the  horse  in  the  varied  activity  of  the  farm. 

It  seems  ohviovis  that  the  tyi)es  of  horses  which 
should  he  given  particular  care  on  the  farm  are  the 
heavy  drafter  and  the  lighter,  general-i)urpose  horse. 
The  former  is  in  a  class  by  itself  wherever  hard  work 


is  to  be  done,  and  wherever  heavy  loads  are  to  be 
moved.  No  one  with  a  natural  love  for  horses  can 
see  a  well-matched  draft  team  hauling  a  heavy  load 
without  being  favorably  imiu-essed  with  their  match¬ 
less  strength  and  endurance. 

If  wo  except  the  freakish  prices  occasionally  paid 
for  racing  stock,  there  is  no  class  of  horses  w'hich  is 
as  profitable  to  raise  as  drafters.  We  regard  race 
horses  as  an  unnecessary  and  useless  branch  of  the 
horse  family  and  unworthy  of  special  attention  from 
the  farmer  breeder.  As  an  amusement  for  million¬ 
aires  the  race  horse  is  more  n.seful  than  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  and  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and  skill  can 
be  developed  in  breeding  them.  However,  there  is  a 
wider  held  of  usefulness,  and  more  certain  profit  for 
the  farmer  in  breeding  draft  horses. 

The  second  class  of  prohtable  horses  includes 


coach  horses  and  general-purposes  horses  for  use  on 
the  fai’ui.  Well-matched  coach  teams  of  good  hreed- 
Ing  bring  from  .8000  to  .^SOO,  but  such  extreme  ])rlces 
are  the  exception.  The  oniinary  horse  weighing 
j,200  to  1,:)00  pounds  is  a  very  useful  type  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work.  A  team  of  this  weight  has  sufli- 
cient  size  and  strength  to  draw  a  plow  all  day  at  a 
rapid  walk,  and  they  arc  not  too  heavy  for  road 
work  in  the  carriage  or  market  wagon.  Moreover,  as 
a  rule  they  can  be  kept  in  good  flesh  with  less  feed 
than  the  heavier  draft  team.  They  are  particularly 
fitted  for  the  small  farm,  where  more  than  two  horses 
would  be  an  unnecessary  source  of  expense.  A  team 
of  l,200-i)ound  horses  can  easily  do  all  the  work  on 
an  80-acre  stock  farm,  and  can  also  be  used  as 
drivers. 

There  is  another  class  of  horses  which  has  been 


almost  forgotten  in  this  rushing  age  of  motor  cars, 
and  that  is  the  quiet  f;unily  driving  hor.se,  wiiich  any 
member  of  the  family  can  drive.  In  these  da.vs, 
when  every  country  road  contains  more  objects  to 
frighten  horses  than  the  busiest  city  street  of  20 
years  ago,  the  horse  that  is  always  dependable  and 
safe  for  the  women  and  young  folks  to  drive  is  the 
(.xceptlon,  and  not  the  rule.  Such  a  horse  may  be 
entirely  devoid  of  .style  and  speetl ;  lie  might  not 
bring  a  very  imposing  price  if  offered  at  public  sale, 
but,  neverthele.ss,  he  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
pieces  of  property  on  the  farm. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  women  are  not  as 
strong  and  skillful  in  managing  unruly  horses  as  men. 
r>y  this  statement  I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  women 
,from  driving;  on  the  contrary,  I  consider  driving  to 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  healthful  arts  of 


country  life.  But  in  the  interest  of  safety  one  cannot 
be  too  certain  of  the  quietness  of  the  horses  which 
are  used  for  family  driving.  A  great  many  high- 
.spiritod  horses  may  be  easily  controlled  under  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions,  but  wdien  the  unusual  and  unex¬ 
pected  alarm  comes,  as  it  occasionally  does  to  all 
driving  horses,  they  become  so  badly  frightened  as 
to  be  unmanageable  in  the  hands  of  man  or  woman, 
and  a  serious,  perhaps  fatal  accident  is  the  result. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  the  people  of  this  neighborhood 
were  startled  by  the  neAvs  of  a  runaway  liorse,  which, 
although  a  high-spirited  animal,  had  been  considered 
a  safe  family  horse.  In  this  case  the  horse  became 
frightened  at  a  passenger  train,  wrecked  the  buggy 
and  caused  the  death  of  the  lady  driver,  avIio  Avas  a 
skillful  and  practical  horse  wonuiu.  It  is  only  after 
immediate  knoAvledge  of  such  an  accident  that  Ave 


awake  lo  the  possible  danger  that  may  hapiien  to 
women  and  young  folks  when  driving  alone. 

The  man  Avho  posses.ses  a  (piiet,  depmidable  driA’-- 
mg  horse,  one  Avhich  can  be  trusted  iu  all  circum¬ 
stances,  .should  think  twice  before  .selling,  even 
though  the  price  otfered  may  he  a  great  temptation 
to  .sell.  Although  quietne.ss  and  gentlene-ss  are  qual¬ 
ities  Avhich  bring  a  generous  price  in  the  horse  mar¬ 
ket,  the  purchaser  of  a  horse  will  de  Avell  to  pay  more 
for  a  hor.se  Avhich  can  be  trusted,  rather  than  to  buy 
a  cheaper  animal  that  cannot  he  easily  managed.  It 
is  Avorth  a  little  more  money  to  feel  reasonably 
sure  that  the  members  of  the  family  are  not  in  con¬ 
tinual  danger  Avhen  out  driving.  The  motor  car  has 
been  accepted  as  the  family  conveyance  on  most 
larms,  but  there  are  certain  times  and  conditions  of 
travel  when  a  driving  horses  is  indispensable. 


A  Fine  Pair  for  the  Lad  if  to  Drive 
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Wf*  can  oonfrnl  flic  spirit  of  horses  fo  a  certain 
extent  by  iisinji  horses  and  mares  of  marked  gentle¬ 
ness  as  breeders.  Quiet,  but  mastei’ful  treatment  in 
trainintr  colts  will  also  help  to  make  a  horse  fearless 
and  dejiendable.  As  regards  older  liorses  which  show 
a  decided  and  unconquerable  streak  of  fear  or  hit?h 
temper,  their  iirojier  place  is  in  the  army,  for  no  one 
can  tell  at  what  minute  they  will  lose  control  of  their 
horse  sense  and  become  a  menace  to  life  and  prop¬ 
erty.  ,  .1011  N  MAKSIT. 

Jefferson  Co.,  O. 

It.  N.-Y.— For  some  years  now  tlu're  has  been  in 
many  localities  a  Ki’eat  lack  of  interi'sl  in  driving 
horses.  The  desire  to  own  a  car  and  go  rushing 
about  the  country  at  rapid  speed  has  juit  the  friendly 
o'riving  horse  out  of  mind.  Now  we  think  the  horse, 
like  the  bicycle,  is  likely  to  come  back.  We  look  for 
a  revival  of  interest  in  the  well-bred  roadster,  either 
single  or  in  a  team.  ]\Ien  will  tinally  grow  tired  of  a 
n  achine.  They  appreciate  its  speed  and  poxver.  hut 
there  is  a  sort  of  companionship  about  a  well-bred 
and  intelligent  horse  which  they  crave  and  which 
will  be  more  and  more  in  demand. 


Use  of  Limestone  in  Tennessee 

Part  II. 

RT.ASTINC  LIMESTONE  LF>l)OES  and  boulders 
out  of  our  cultivated  fields  by  the  landowner,  using 
only  average  farm  help,  is  easy  if  he  know.s  how. 
It  is  eciually  easy  to  leani.  Before  us  lies  a  1I%- 
acre  field ;  25  per  cent  or  more  of  its  surface  is  occu- 
I>ied  by  limestone  ledges  and  boulders.  We  want 
These  out  of  the  way.  We  want  the  IP/i  or  juore 
aci’es  for  cultivation  to  help  win  the  wai‘.  We  want 
to  do  this  as  cheaidy  as  we  can.  We  want  to  blast 
these  deposits  out  only  to  a  dei)lh  of  fi‘om  12  to  1-1 
inches  below  the  reach  of  the  plow,  say  2-1  to  20 
Inches  below  the  top  of  the  ground. 

STARTING  THE  WORK.— If  one  has  never  done 
any  of  this  woi‘k  he  should  employ  one  who  does 
know,  pay  him  his  price;  but  keep  him  no  longer 
than  it  takes -to  learn.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  tell 
you  how  to  handle  dynamite,  or  attach  the  fuse  to 
an  exploder,  insert  this  in  the  charge  of  dynamite, 
put  the  charge  in  a  hole,  cautiously  tanijung  it  tight; 
lastly,  set  fire  to  it — then  lain.  All  this  is  too  dan- 
derous  to  be  told  on  i>apei’.  unless  thei-e  was  no  other 
way  to  do  it.  The  fact  that  thei’c  is  a  inan  who 
knows  how  to  do  all  this  safely  in  about  all  sections 
.settles  this  point. 

THE  EQTTTPMEN'r. — You  will  need  for  a  ci-ew  of 
thi'ee  or  moi’e  one  piece  each  of  inch  drill  steel: 
2.  4  and  d  feet  long;  one  IVt  to  fi/^-inch  black 
iron  pipe  7  or  S  feet  long,  with  a  iMund  piece  of 
steel  welded  in  one  end,  di’awing  out  to  a  round, 
sharp  point;  a  like  piece  in  the  other  end,  draAvn 
out  to  a  flat,  sharp  e<lge.  IVi  to  inch  wide.  This 
♦^ool  we  call  a  hardpan  post-hole  digger  or  rowler; 
2  9-lb.  sticking  hammers;  2  20  to  2.5-lb.  crowbars; 
]  -15  to  ,50-lb.  ci’owbar;  2  8-lh.  picks,  railroad  i>atlern: 
2  No.  2  “D”-handlp  shovels;  1  18-lb.  and  a  12-lb., 

1  square  and  1. sharp  face  stone  sledge. 

HETTINH  AT  THE  BOCK.— 'Pitke  the  rowlei-.  and 

with  the  I’ound,  shaiqvpointed  end  find  out  how  far 
away  fi’oni  the  exposed  surface  you  must  begin  to  dig 
the  dii't  from  around  the  I’ock.  'Phis  is  ascertained 
by  punching  a  bob'  in  the  gi'ouud.  beginning  near  the 
rock  and  leading  away  fi'om  it  iTiitil  rowler  will  go 

2  to  2^2  feot  in  the  soil  before  hitting  the  stone. 
Xeep  this  up  until  you  have  located  the  ledge  this 
distance  from  the  surface  on  each  side  of  the  le<lge. 
Then  begin  and  strip  the  dirt  off  the  rock,  fhi-owing 
it  back  far  enough  to  be  out  of  the  way.  This  is 
called  freeing  the  ledge,  and  must  be  done. 

DRILLING  FOR  THE  BLAST.— Now  we  have  all 
the  ledge  exposed  to  our  view  that  we  desire  to  re- 
iiiove.  Select  the  strouge.st  .spot  in  the  iwk  to  drill 
your  first  hole.  Let  this  be  only  far  (uiough  from  the 
end  of  the  ledge  to  make  .sure  the  blast  .will  blow 
all  stone  loose  from  the  end  of  h'dge  up  to  the  loca- 
rion  of  your  blast.  The  depth  of  the  drill  hole  iind 
the  amount  of  the  charge  <‘an  only  be  determined  by 
the  si/e  of  the  hslge  and  expeilence.  It  will  take 
only  a  few  blasts  to  enable  you  to  determine  this 
with  tolerable  accui'c.cy.  After  the  <-hai'ge  has  ex- 
jdoded  wait  until  all  smoke  has  cleared  away,  and 
long  enough  to  allow  all  gases  and  fumes  to  leave 
(usually  4  to  5  minutes),  or  they  may  cause  a  i)ain- 
ful  headache.  Next  quarry  out  all  stone,  and  throw 
in  piles,  so  they  can  be  ea.sily  lo.aded  and  hauled  off 
the  field.  In  a  similar  manner  locate  succeeding 
blasts,  etc.  By  the  time  yoti  have  conquei-ed  this 
f.i-st  ledge,  and  have  it  all  jnled  out  on  the  ground 
you  will  have  learned  enough  to  guide  you  on  until 
you  have  rolled  every  rock  out  of  that  field.  Be  sure 
and  drill  all  holes  for  blasts  in  the  .strongest  phice  in 
tnc  ledge.  You  will  seldom  have  need  to  go  deciter 


than  2  to  2^4  feet,  but  don’t  ti'y  to  econotni/e  by 
shallow  holes  and  light  charges. 

THE  FARM  BLA(Ts:s:SHTH  81101’.— You  should 
have  51  poT’table  foi’ge,  and  a  75  to  80-1b.  anvil,  and 
,a  2  fo  21/i-lb.  hand  hammei-.  We  would  as  soon  try 
to  farm  without  fences  as  to  undei’take  to  get  along 
v.dthout  our  blacksmith  shop.  For  here  on  rainy  and 
cold  Winter  days  we  can  Avork  in  comfort,  shariTcn 
our  jdow.s,  shoe  our  hoi’ses.  i-eiiair  implements,  and 
get  I’eady  to  make  hay  Avhen  the  sun  shines.  Here 
we  hammer  many  ju'ofitable  and  haiqiy  hours  away. 
When  we  do  .in  esjiecially  good  job  of  it  we  .are 
glad.  Wlieii  we  fail  we  try  it  again.  If  you  have 
never  shaiqiened  a  piece  of  drill  steel,  watch  your 
best  T’egulai’  blacksmith  do  the  job.  Be  especially 
careful  fo  Avatch  the  color  of  the  steel  AA’hen  he  tem- 
jters  it.  and  you'll  soon  learn  and  like  it.  Do  not 
think  this  AA'oi-k  is  not  Avoidhy  your  sei-ious  attention. 
It  is  luual.  inuscle-stT’etching  Avoi’k.  but  Ave  ai’e  used 
lo  this,  and  Ave  like  it.  Our  only  complaint,  if  Ave 
luiA'c  one.  is  at  two  scot-c  and  fifteen,  Ave  can  no 
longer  S!iy.  come  on  hoys.  We  must  fi’om  now  on 
direct  and  be  ready,  and  cheei'fully  chip  in  on  a 
hard  pull,  learn  fo  i.'i’op  out  and  in  again  just  at 
the  right  fime.  Then  let  us  sing  as  Ave  Avork,  don’t 
fake  time  to  .shirk,  Avliistle  and  joke,  stay  up  against 
the  yoke  until  not  a  himlering  stone  I'emains  in  that 
field. 

MAKE  THE  L1ME.8TONE  WORK.— If  it  is  good 
limestone,  burn  or  grind  into  lime.  Feed  that  old 
sod  field,  that  has  refused  to  gi’OAA’^  clover  for  yoai’s, 
libei'ally  on  lime.  Red  clovei*,  all  legumes,  ye.s,  even 
.\ifalfa.  Avill  follOAA’,  if  you  choose.  Soon,  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  just  befoi-e  sunset,  you  Avill  call 
iiiothei'.  and  side  by  side  you  Avill  AA'alk  out  to  .some 
vantage  jioint  overlooking  this  field  that  is  teeming 
Avifh  bloom  made  vocal  by  the  hum  of  the  hee.  To¬ 
gether  you  each  Avill  di-ink  in  the  beauty  of  it  all ; 
SAveet  odors  Avill  beckon  your  thoughts  backward  to 
.sAveetheart  days,  your  fir.<t  meal  in  your  own  home, 
the  adviuit  of  esich  little  dear  to  bless  and  make 
iiapjiy  that  Inune.  Look  yonder  is  the  path  AA^e  Avill 
Avant  fo  ti'avel,  the  two  little  boys  and  I,  one  on 
<‘ach  side  holding  tightly  to  my  big  finger.  It  seems 
only  yesterd.ay,  yet  aa’o  knoAv  they  are  tioaa^  past  22 
.'lud  2.5,  both  AA’earing  the  uniform  and  being  trained 
into  sohliers.  Then  they  Avill  cross  fhe  deep  blue, 
Mothei",  and  'be  on  fhe  firing  line  in  Fi’ance.  But 
let's  sfo]),  Moth<‘r;  I  see  deAAulrojis  iu  your  eyes;  Ave 
must  1)('  cheei’ful.  The.se  thoughts  have  come  to  us; 
they  Avill  jis  sui-ely  come  to  you,  Avhen  you  Imve  h.ad  a 
hand  in  the  making  of  a  scene  Ave  have  feebly  at¬ 
tempted  to  de.scribe.  o.  p.  r.  f. 

'J'enne.s.see. 


The  Plain  Tale  of  a  Back  to  the  Lander 

He  Reviews  His  First  Year 
Bart  1 1. 

PLENTY  OF  .ADVICE. — The  (government  tells  us 
hoAV  to  i‘ai.«e  lai'ger  ci'oiis;  at  the  .same  time  it  fixes 
the  pri<-e  of  AAheat  and  offers  our  hired  men  twice 
the  price  avc  can  pay  them  and  live,  and  it  takes  our 
younger  men  for  the  jiiany.  Noav  in  the  SiTiang  of 
the  year  thei’c  is  hardly  a  man  to  be  found  in  this 
neighborhood ;  many  of  them  haA'e  gone  to  Connecti¬ 
cut  to  Avoi'k  in  the  munition  factorie.s.  AVe  are  ti'ying 
to  be  pati-iotic,  but  it  is  asking  a  man  to  be  a  fool 
to  inve.'it  iu  seeds  and  fertilizers  and  juit  moi-e  stuff 
in  the  ground  than  he  can  harvest;  it  is  an  economic 
Avaste.  Thei’C  ai’C  (March)  thousands  of  bushels  of 
coi-n  -in  this  county  still  iu  the  fields  from  last  year’s 
harvest.  For  the  government  to  ask  the  farmers  to 
duplicate  this  another  season  is  to  a.sk  them  to  be 
doubly  foolish.  There  have  been  many  mistakes 
made  by  these  commisisons.  and  until  they  get  some 
i-eal  f.irmers  on  them  there  Avill  pi'oliably  be  many 
more,  but  thei-e  is  certainly  lo  be  a  sad.  sad  awakne- 
ing  on  the  part  of  tho.se  in  authority  in  the  not 
very  distant  future,  but  the  blame  Avill  then  iii’obably 
be  throAvn  on  the  farmers. 

1)1 8APP01NT.M ENTS  AND  COMPENSATIQNS.— 
I  h.ave  not  tried  many  exjieriments  this  year;  I  have 
tried  to  learn  the  (*ommon  i-udiments  of  basic  farm¬ 
ing,  but  so  long  as  the  war  lasts  it.  Avill  hardly  be 
right  lo  exiieriment  Avith  belli  so  scarce.  To  get  in 

the  common,  every-day  crojis  is  about  all  that  the 

• 

farmer  is  callable  of  doing.  .At  the  end  of  one  year 
I  am  not  sick  of  faianing.  ’Phere  have  been  disc*our- 
ag(‘meiits.  the  coavs  have  contagious  abortion,  .Alfalfa 
failed  to  grow,  pot.-itoes  froze  in  the  celhu-,  machine.s 
broke  just  Avhen  needed  the  most;  Avater  fi'oze  up, 
frost  killed  the  corn  and  buckAAdieat ;  but  these  dis- 
courag(‘ments  come  in  evei’y  line  of  busine.ss  jind 
nmst  b('  ov('rcom(\  But  I  am  heartily  sick  of  being 
one  of  a  class  that  has  been  made  the  butt  and  tool 
of  th<*  middleman,  and  so  I  am  going  to  do  my  bit 
to  go  “over  the  toji”  of  these  conditions.  ’Phere  is 
no  finer  Avork  in  all  this  world  than  to  (ill  the  soil 
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and  gi’OAv  ci-ops,  but  the  Bible  says  “the  laborer  is 
Avoi-thy  of  his  hii’e,''  and  the  farmer  is  a  laborer  if 
thei’e  is  such  a  thing  in  the  Avorld,  and  he  hasn’t 
been  getting  his  liire  during  the  past  tAventy  years, 
and  each  individual  farmer  has  got  to  do  his  share  to 
better  the.se  condition.s.  It  will  do  him  no  good  to 
criticize  and  find  fault  Avithout  doing  something  him¬ 
self.  TTntil  he  I’ealizes  this  he  is  tied  to  the  coat¬ 
tails  of  his  overlords. 

.A  PHTLOSOPHir.AL  ATEW. — 'Phat  is  the  only 
criticism  I  have  of  the  farm  bu.sines.s.  It  has  many 
lileasui-es  and  intei-ests.  of  course.  For  any  old 
faiMuer  many  of  the  things  I  haA'e  learned  this  past 
yeai*  they  have  forgotten,  and  they  have  probably 
forgotten  the  thi’ill  they  had  in  leai'ning  it.  I  am 
learning  Iioaa'  to  ploAA'.  not  just  mei’ely  tTirning  the 
sod  ovei’,  but  I  have  come  to  realize  that  it  is  (juite 
an  art  to  ploAA*  jirojierly,  and  Avhat  a  fine  job  can  be 
done  AA’hen  the  art  is  acquii*ed.  One  of  the  greatest 
joys  is  ploAving  a  field  of  t.all  grass  to  see  that  same 
tall  gi’ass  go  completely  under  the  sod,  leaving  no 
ti’ace  of  it.self  aboA'e  the  ground.  It  certainly  is  an 
art.  and  a  good  plower  is  an  artist.  Then  tending 
to  stock  has  its  intense  satisfactions;  how  the  coavs 
respond  in  milk  to  better  ti’eatment.  Then  there  is 
so  much  to  learn — Avhy,  farmer.s’  lessons  are  never 
leai-ned.  T  have  fed  these  cows  now  for  eight  months 
and  am  just  beginning  to  learn  a  few  things  about 
feeding  coavs.  That  is  a  whole  study  in  itself,  and 
Avould  really  take  up  practically  one  man’s  time  if 
he  did  it  thoroughly,  hut  to  a  farmer  it  is  just  one 
of  his  daily  tasks.  Raising  good  cah’es  is  another 
specialty,  but,  if  a  farmer  is  going  to  keep  his  herd 
up  it  is  a  .specialty  that  he  must  learn.  This  whole 
business  is  filled  Avith  the.se  interesting  side  lines 
or  main  shoAvs,  Avhiehever  you  wish  to  call  them,  but 
I  have  found  each  of  them  intensely  interesting. 
There  Avas  the  Fall  butchering  and  the  salting  and 
the  smoking  of  the  meat ;  the  logging  and  getting 
out  fireAA’ood  this  AA’inter,  all  interesting.  Why,  a 
good  farmer  mu.st  be  a  hundred  professors  rolled  into 
one.  I  sometimes  think  that  a  good  farmer  is  a 
hundred  profe.ssoi's  rolle<l  into  one;  but  they  are 
more  than  this — they  both  profess  and  practice.  8o, 
in  spite  of  the  middleman  and  the  politician,  I  think 
Ave  .shall  try  it  a  little  longer.  m.  d. 


Tile-laying  in  Drainage  Work 

AFPER  many  years  of  experience  I  can  say  that 
there  is  a  right  and  Avrong  Avay  to  lay  tile. 
'Phere  is  a  theory  advanced  and  iiractice<l  by  some 
.■iniateurs  in  this  Avork  that  a  main  and  all  its  lat¬ 
erals  must  first  be  dug  and  graded  befoi’e  any  tile  are 
laid.  Then  the  tile-laying  must  begin  at  the  upper 
end  of  all  the.se  drains,  Avorking  toAvard  the  outlet. 
'Phis  method  is  one  of  those  theories  that  can  be 
.suc<-essfully  ojierated  on  jiaper,  but  in  practice  it 
proA-es  it  an  expensiA-e  failure,  generally  .siieaking. 

In  my  earlier  years  of  drainage  work  I  Avas  caught 
so  many  times  by  bad  Aveather  before  all  could  be 
complete  and  tile-laying  begun  that  the  sides  of  the 
ditches  slumped  in,  ejitailing  a  huge  amount  of  extra 
Avork  to  repair  the  ilamage.  I  made  an  ironclad  rule 
to  lay  the  tiles  each  day  in  all  the  ditches  that  Avere 
tini.shed  and  bottomed.  Reasons  are  that  Avhether 
the  ground  is  Avet  or  dry  the  bottom  Avill  never  after 
be  in  better  condition  for  the  tile-laying.  If  it  is 
Avet  and  sjiringy,  the  conditions  get  Avorse  every 
hour  the  ditches  remyin  open,  and  the  earth  throAvn 
out  on  the  banks  is  more  ea.sily  and  cheaply  put 
iiack  before  it  gets  hard  crusted,  as  it  Avill  if  there 
lie  any  clay  or  hardpan  iu  the  subsoil, 

AAMien  the  day’s  Avoik  is  finished  I  place  a  flat  stone 
over  the  tipper  end  of  the  last  tile  and  lay  a  bundle 
of  clean  straAV  In  the  ditch  a  feAV  feet  above  this 
iioint  Avith  a  stone  to  hold  it  in  place.  When  this  is 
all  properly  done  I  can  have  a  good  night’s  .sleep 
becau.se  I  kiioAv  that  the  day’s  labor  has  not  been  iu 
vain,  Avheth(*r  a  heavy  rain  occurs  or  dry  Aveather 
prevail.  I  have  seen  so  many  instances  where  the 
ditches  have  all  been  open  first  and  rains  have  oc¬ 
curred,  causing  the  ditches  to  fall  in.  Anyone  Avho 
has  been  caught  in  this  Avay  on  a  job  knoAVS  that 
cleaning  the.se  ditches  out  again  is  Avorse  than  the 
first  digging,  I  sjiav  a  job  this  Spring  handled  in  this 
expensive  Avay.  The  conditions  Avere  so  bad  that  all 
the  ditches  had  to  be  tilled  up  and  dug  over  again 
in  ncAV  place.s.  Wlu're  machines  are  used  for  exca¬ 
vating  the  ditches  this  Avork  is  always  begun  at  the 
outlet  jioiiit,  Avorking  up  the  line. 

In  laying  the  main  line  I  Avould  just  as  soon  omit 
all  lateral  Y'.s.  laying  a  continuous  line  of  through 
tile.  Then  Avhen  the  laterals  are  dug  out  a  length 
of  tile  can  be  taken  out  of  the  main  and  a  Y  dropped 
in.  as  they  are  all  the  .siune  length.  There  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  investment  than  farm  drainage,  and  it  is  usele.ss 
and  impractical  to  add  expense  to  the  Avork. 

ir.  K.  cox. 
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Bringing  Swamp  Land  to  Fertility 

A  Garden  from  the  Wilderness 

The  record  crop  of  potatoes,  that  is  the  largest 
crop  grown  in  Westcliester  Co.,  New  York,  was 
produced  hy  Mrs.  Win.  West,  of  Mountain  Brook 
Farm,  and  the  story  of  this  enterprise  Is  ipiite  re- 
inarkahle.  Mrs.  West  says  that  when  this  farm  was 
purchased  there  was  notliing  left  of  it  except  some 
wa.slied  out  hillsides  well  plastered  with  rocks  and 
a  worthle.ss  40-acre  acre  tract  of  low  land.  This  was 
‘■water  .soaked  hummock”  covered  with  brush  and  a 
thick  tangle  of  marsh  grass.  A  shallow  brook  wan¬ 
dered  through  this  low  tract,  which  was  Hooded  for 
weeks  in  the  Spring,  while  during  the  dry  season 
animals  mired  in  it.  Probably  no  living  thing  could 
get  across  it  in  comfort  except  a  crow  Hying  over, 
and  ])robal)ly  most  crows  would  he  so  disappointed 
in  a  view  from  the  air  that  they  would  fly  around  it. 

For  two  generations  this  farm  had  been  running 
down.  When  Mrs.  West  took  it  there  were  only  two 
fields  left  which  could  be  tilled.  The.se  were  so  bad 
that  even  when  treated  with  lime,  cover  crops  and 
commercial  fertilizer,  only  five  to  seven  bushels  of 
com  and  15  to  20  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  could 
be  grown.  Today,  after  thorough  work,  these  old 
'fields  have  taken  on  new  life  and  have  come  back. 
The  rocks  have  been  blasted  out  and  nianure  was 
used  to  put  new  life  into  the  soil.  Then  there  was 
a  thorough  course  in  plowing  under  green  crops,  deej) 
plowing  and  regular  cultivation.  These  with  thor¬ 
ough  sjira.ving  have  either  forced  or  enabled  this 
land  to  produce  melons  weighing  5  to  12  Ihs.  each 
and  of  delicious  flavor.  The  worthless  swamp, 
shunned  by  all  higher  animals,  and  producing  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  crop  of  bullfrogs  and  mo.sriuitoes,  has  been 
reclaimed  and  is  now  producing  onions,  celery  and 
similar  crop.s.  It  was  on  this  swamp  that  the  record 
crop  of  290  bushels  of  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes  per 
acre  were  produced.  It  has  been  a  big  .iob  and  an 
expimsive  one.  The  methods  can 
hardly  be  recommended  to  farmers 
with  a  limited  capital  or  exi»erieuce. 

It  shows  what  can  be  done  on  an  old 
farm  through  the  investment  of  capital 
with  the  .same  sjurit  that  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  developing  any  other  large 
miter]  »rise. 

Mi-s.  West  says  that  the  success  of 
the  jilan  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  .job 
was  taken  seriou.sly.  State  engineers 
and  gardening  exiau-ts  were  employed 
in  much  the  .same  way  that  a  big  manu¬ 
facturing  or  commercial  enteriiri.se 
would  secure  expert  advice.  Among 
other  j)i'eparatiou.s,  trips  wen*  made  to 
other  jiarts  of  the  country  wh^'re 
swamp  or  muck  soils  had  been  re¬ 
claimed,  in  an  effort  to  learn  just  how 
the  woi’k  should  be  done.  Expt'rt  en¬ 
gineers  looked  over  the  job.  but  most  of  them  seemed 
to  consider  it  a  hopeless  proiiosition.  Finally  Chas. 
W.  Leavitt  hit  u])on  the  i>Ian  of  digging  a  deep 
channel  through  the  course  of  the  brook,  so  deep 
(hat  every  low  sjiot  could  finally  be  drained  into  it 
and  so  broad  that  the  flood  water  in  all  seasons 
would  be  carried  away.  This  channel  was  cut  <*ight 
feet  below  (he  old  stream  and  two  lateral  ditches 
four  feet  wide  and  deeji  were  cut  until  the  swamp 
was  (piartered  with  waterways.  This  dried  it  out 
enough  to  permit  a  clean-up.  A  farm  tractor  with 
wheel  ba.ses  24  inches  wide  was  purcha.s(><l  and  the 
ground  i»low(*d  with  a  breaking  i>low  14  inclu'S  deep. 
In  ma.v  cases  this  rijiped  uj)  submerged  trees  and 
great  poles,  tearing  them  out  of  the 
soft  ground.  The  hummocks  were* 
chopped  off  at  their  necks,  cleared 
away  and  stacked  at  the  edges  of  tin* 
swam]).  The  pictures  will  show  .some- 
Ihing  of  how  this  work  progres.sed. 

4’he  soil  was  found  to  he  a  mixture 
of  muck  and  sand  in  .some  jilaces  and 
muck  14  feet  deep  in  others.  It  was 
all  given  the  same  treatment,  deei* 
plowing,  working  with  a  double  cut- 
awa.v  harrow  and  then  with  a  spike- 
tooth  and  drag.  The  land  was  then 
treat(‘d  with  burned  lime  at  the  rate 
of  one  (on  to  the  acre.  The  cost  of  this 
reclamation  reached  .$200  per  acre  and 
(wo  full  seasons  were  requireil  before 
commercial  gardening  really  liegan. 

The  first  planting  failed  and  it  seemed 
evident  that  commercial  fertilizers 
aloiu*  on  that  soil  would  not  bring  it 
laick.  The  use  of  manure  greatly  im¬ 
proved  the  soil  coudition.  probably 


What  Thi’n  t<tarted  With 

(hrough  the  introduction  of  the  needed  bacteria. 

The  first  year's  croi)i)ing  demon.strated  that  the 
soil  needed  further  drainage.  The  experts  advised 
four-inch  (ile.  Mrs.  West  says  that  the  best  price 
she  could  get  for  this  tile  laid  down  was  10  cents 
jier  foot  for  three-inch  and  2.‘>  cents  per  foot  for  four- 
inch  tile.  She  tested  out  the  job  wilh  home  labor 
and  found  they  could  do  it  well.  She  said  she  tried 
dynamite  and  abandoned  it.  The  charge  threw  u]* 
the  earth,  only  to  fall  back  again  nearly  to  where  it 
came  from.  Most  of  i(  had  to  be  shoveU'd  out  any- 
wa.v.  Stone  drains  were  tric'd,  Imt  they  were  not 
satisfactory.  She  (inall.v  bought  thrc'e-inch  tile  and 
advertised  for  an  experienced  tile  digger.  He  came 
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hard  labor,  and  so  in  many  of  the  .swam|>s  and  i>ond 
hole.s,  seemingly  a  nuisancje  to  (he  ordinary  observer, 
nature  has  tucked  away  her  treasures  and  there 
they  remain  until  .some  one  comes  with  the  vision 
iind  determination  needwl  to  make  them  n.seful.  Thi.s 
is  a  job  recpiiring  capital  and  great  patience*.  It  i.s 
an  investment  the  .same  as  would  be  made  in  any 
other  large  bu.slne.ss.  but  when  it  is  properly  made* 
the  rc'turns  are  sure.  Some  lu'ople  grow  iiessimlstic 
over  the  future  food  suiijily  of  this  nation,  .saying  that 
1  hint  food  has  been  exhausted.  It  is  largc'ly  a  cpies- 
(ion  of  water,  both  taking  from  the  soil  and  adding 
it.  There  are  millions  of  acres  of  swamp  land  which 
may  be  made  through  skillful  drainage  to  come  back 
into  marvelous  fertili.v.  There  are  millions  more  of 
light  land  which  will  al.so  come  back  if  they  can 
ab.sorh  the  water  which  now  flows  idly  through  them 
in  brooks  and  strc'ams.  Drainage  and  irrigation! 
These  are  the  things  so  greatl.v  needed  in  Eastern 
agriculture.  Mrs.  West  has  met  success  in  her  eu- 
terju'ise.  Lc^t  us  call  attention  again  to  the  fact  tliat 
this  land  did  not  respond  jiroperly  until  a  cpiantitv 
of  manure  was  applic'd.  Home  years  ago  we  said 
that  many  a  farm  .should  receive  the  degree  of  Doc¬ 
tor  of  I.aw.s,  L.  1,.  D.,  which  means  lime,  legume's 
and  drainage.  We  shall  probably  be  obliged  to  add 
an  M  to  that,  as  in  many  ca.ses  the  soil  will  not  fully 
rc'spond  until  the  bacterial  life  in  manure  is  intro- 
duc*ed. 


What  Came  Out  of  the  Swamp 

and  superiidended  (he  job  and  it  was  done  with  the 
rcjgnlar  Iielj)  for  a  little  le.ss  than  six  cents  a  foot, 
which  included  handling,  digging,  laying  and  cover¬ 
ing  up.  A  tile  laying  machine  was  tried,  but  the  job 
was  too  small  to  make  it  practical.  When  this  job 
was  finally  done  the  old  swam])  had  been  tunu'd 
from  a  pest  and  nnlsance  into  a  small  gold  mine. 
For  ages  nature  Imd  been  ]>iling  up  plant  food  in 
that  swam]).  It  is  remarkable  how  nature  goes  into 
strange,  inacce.ssible  places  to  locate  her  treasures. 
The  gold  is  tucked  away  in  places  where  men  must 
light  and  die  to  obtain  it.  The  niti-ate  is  saved  on 
the  hot.  dry  deserls  of  Houth  America.  The  ])otash 
is  buried  in  the  earth  when*  it  must  be  dug  out  by 


Port  of  ail  Onion  Crop  on  this  Swamp 


The  Coming  Grain  Crop 

It.  W.  M.  JAIiDINE,  of  the  Kan.sas  Agricultural 
College,  says : 

Indications  are  that  there  will  be  at  least  7,000,000 
acres  of  first-class  wheat  ready  to  harvest  between  .Tune 
15  and  .Inly  15.  During  the  .same  period  we  will  have 
(!. 500,000  to  7.000,000  acres  of  corn  that  ought  to  be 
cultivated  at  lejuSt  once;  from  .1.500,000  to  4,000.000 
acres  of  sorghums  to  cultivate,  and  almost  one  million 
acres  of  Alfalfa  to  cut  and  stock. 

Kansas  will  be  the  fir.st  State  to  have  a  large  amount 
of  wheat  to  put  on  the  market.  It  will  be  essential  that 
we  get  this  crop  harvested  as  quickly  as 
Iio.ssible,  for  wheat  will  be  needevl  worse 
at  that  time  than  at  any  other  period  in 
the  year. 

Farmers  of  Kansas  are  faced  with  the 
biggest  job  they  have  ever  known,  a  job 
they  are  going  to  he  unable  to  handle  un¬ 
less  the  city  folks  turn  out  in  large  num¬ 
bers  to  help  harvest  the.se  crop.s.  At 
least  .50  ])er  cent  of  the  man  po|)ulation 
of  our  cities  is  farm  experienced.  It  is 
from  this  group  the  farmertt  should  be 
reinforced,  because  there  will  be  no  time 
to  fuss  with  inex])eri('nc('d  hel]). 

Men  who  have  had  experience  hut  are 
out  of  practice  will  not  be  able  to  do  a 
hard  day’s  work  “right  off  the  bat,”  but 
they  will  have  good,  judgment — they  will 
know  how  to  run  a  hinder,  a  mowing  ma¬ 
chine,  or  how  to  drive  a  header  box  and 
to  be  generally  all-around,  handy  men. 

The  que.stion  is,  are  the  city  men  will¬ 
ing  to  turn  out'?  This  work  will  mean 
that  they  will  have  to  sacrifice  some  of 
their  own  vvork.  We  ought  to  know  right 
away  how  many  are  willing  to  take  hold. 

In  former  yi'ars  workers  from  the 
Eastern  State.s  liave  gone  West  to  fol¬ 
low  the  harvest  u])  from  Oklahoma  to  Dakota.  This 
.vear  the.v  are  all  iiei'ded  at  home  ami  very  few  will 
go  West.  The  Kausa.s  i)aiK‘rs  are  ho])iiig.  This  i.s 
the  way  one  of  them  puts  it  straight  to  the  town 
men : 

If  you’re  able  to  work,  and  it  is  p(j.ssible  for  you  to 
leave  your  usual  avocation  for  a  few  montlis,  get  in 
touch  with  the  nearest  agricultural  bureau  and  connect 
with  a  farm.  You’re  only  one  man — but  every  little  bit 
helps.  Persuade  every  friend  you  h.ave  to  do  the  same 
thing.  You  won’t  have  any  trouble  in  landing — any 
farmer  will  be  glad  to  have  you. 

If  you  can't  go  yourself,  send  men.  FinJj  idle  men 
and  send  them.  If  you  have  young  sons,  send  them, 
(live  your  chauffeur  six  months’  leave  on  half  pay,  if 
he’ll  try  it.  and  drive  .vour  car  yourself.  If  you  livu*  in 
a  small  town,  corral  the  citizens  thereof  into  a  big  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  and  declare  one  public  holiday 
a  week  ;  then  everybody  go  out  and  helj) 
the  farmers  on  that  day.  In  the  old  times, 
when  a  man  wanted  to  build  a  house,  he 
called  on  all  his  neighbors — they  all  came 
and  hel])ed  him,  ended  the  day  with  a  bar¬ 
becue,  and  he  had  his  house.  Something 
like  that  might  help  out. 

Machine  Transplanters 

fSome  wcek^i  ago  a  reader  asked  about 
the  machine  for  transplanting  <*abbage, 
tomato,  strawberry  and  other  i)Iaiit.s.  We 
had  many  rer)Iies  from  practical  farmers. 
The  following  gives  a  fair  statement  of 
the  case.  In  these*  machines  two  boys  or 
light  men  ride  behind  and  fei'd  the  plants 
In  the  machine.] 

III.WE  owned  anil  o]»erated  several 
(lifTereut  makes  of  these,  and  .some 
.seasons  have  been  without.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  have  been  without,  ami  set 
my  ])Iants  hy  hand.  I.ast  .H])ring  1  saw 
one  olTered  at  a  ])ui)lic  aucliou  which 
was  in  good  sha])e.  u.sed  si'veral  yi'ars 
for  .setting  tobacco  iilants.  and  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  !ittachment  out  of  order.  I  hi.l 
on  this  and  got  it  for  $10.  so  I  exi>ect  (o 
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“Uhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Covering  an  acre  in  six  minutes 


Fast,  Easy,  Complete 

Potato  Spraying  with  an  IRON  AGE  Engine 
Sprayer  brings  your  crops  safely  through  to  digging 

time.  The  time  required  for  going  over  your  fields  is  so  little, 
you  can  give  them  the  frequent  spraying  they  need. 

A  high  pressure  of  200  lbs.  produces  a  dense,  fog-like  spray  that 
does  the  work  completely  and  correctly,  avoids  drenching  the  plants 
and  covers  thoroughly  and  economically,  leaving  no  lurking  places  for  either 
bugs  or  disease.  The  IRON  AGE  line  of  engine,  traction  and  hand  sprayers 
covers  all  spraying  needs  of  field,  orchard  and  garden.  Write  for  booklet. 


IRONAQE 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Ear)ie8t,  latest,  largest,  most  productive  varieties, 
inrliiding  the  Everboaring.  Also  KASI'HEKHV,  HI.AeK- 
HKHRV,  OimilANT,  UOOSEHKKHV,  OKAPK  I'LAN  I'S,  KRCIT 
ANU  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  FLOWERING  PLANTS, 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

(lA  HIIAOE,  CA  ULIFLO  WER,  UELERV,  BEET,  EGG,  PEPPER.  TO¬ 
MATO.  ONION,  LETTUCE,  PARSLEY,  SWEET  POTATO,  ASPARA¬ 
GUS,  RIIUHAHB,  IIORSERAUISII.  Mail  or  exprc.ss  prepaid. 
(  atalogiie  free.  hARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Pood  Ground,  N.Y. 

Planfo  for  I  afu  Transplanted  Strawberry 

nanis  lOr  Late  oenmg.  plants.  Raspberries  and 

all  other  Berry  Fruit  Plants,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Sage,  Vegetable  Plants,  Seed  Potatoes.  Ornamental 
Shrubs  and  Plants,  Roses,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 
L.  J.  Farmer,  liox  830,  Pulaski,  N.  V. 

Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale 

.'0  varieties  to  select  from,  including  the  fall-bear¬ 
ing.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

.t.  KEIFFORI)  HALL,  R.  2,  KhoUesdale,  Mti. 


Cabbage^ 


__  J  plants  $2  per  tliousaud. 

,  anO  lOniaiO  pepper  and  Potato,  $3,  ex¬ 
press  collect.  Poitpaid,  60c  pemundred 
Special  Prices  large  lots.  Plants  are  open 
Held  grown  and  are  stocky,  tough  and  hardy.  Full 
«ouiit — carefully  packed— immediato  shipment. 

OAKLIN  FARM.  -  •  SALISBURY,  N.  C. 


For  Sale-Sweet  Potato  and  Cabbage  Plants  lOOPost 

paid.  Catalogue  free.  W,  8.  FORI)  A  SON,  lUrtly,  Delaivarv 

Choice  Marrow  BeanSa?c^‘9o/g‘^S^^^ 

Tested  at  Tompkins  Co.  Farm  Biii'eau,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
flO  per  bu.  Bags  free.  LUTHER  ROWER,  Lndlowvllle,  N.Y. 

Aenaraoiie  ROOTS.  HORSERADISH  SETS.  CABBAGE- 

Asparagus  beets,  onion  plants,  lettuce,  toma. 

TOES  EGG  PLANTS.  PEPPERS  and  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 
Bend  for  Price  List.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Fa. 

PngkAn-A  Dln«l«— Two  Mlllioii.  Daiiish  and  Domestic. 

uaDoage  r lante  a » h  m  e  a  i>,  wiiuamson,  n.  y 

CABBAGE  PLANTS-Any  Variety 

Parcel— Postpjiid:  300— $1;  500— $1.50;  1,000— $2.50.  Big 
lots  special  prices.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 

8>Row  Yellow  Flint  Seed  Corn  ForSale 

a  limited  quantity  of  high-testing  selected  seed  at  $5 
per  bushel.  Brookdalo  Farm,  Brewster,  N.Y. 

B:E3./^lNrS-Whife  Medium 

9.5%  test.  SP13  per  husliel. 

G.  L.  BOAKHMAN,  -  .Springville,  N.  Y. 

Seed  Potatoes-Green  Mountain  and  Gobbler 

Any  quantity.  Two  cents  pound :  one  twenty  bush. 

HENRY  KELLY  S  SONS, Tel. Chelsea  2100,413  W.  14tli  St  . N.Y. 


Potato  Engine  Digger  uses  tlie  same 
engine  as  the  IRON  AGE  Engine  Sprayer. 
When  digging  time  comes  around  it  is  easy 
to  change  the  4^  H.P.  “New  Way’’ 
engine  over  to  your  IRON  AGE  Potato 
Digger  and  set  it  to  tossing  your  crop  out 
onto  the  ground  ready  to  basket.  No  matter 
how  heavy  the  vines,  grass  or  soil,  this  ma¬ 
chine  will  go  right  through.  Two  horses 
easily  pull  it,  releasing  one  team  for  other 
work.  There  are  also  several  models 
without  engine,  to  suit  your  particular 
needs.  Write  for  booklet  today. 

Bateman  g  Co. 

Box  200  H  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


LYMAN'S 

Guaranteed  Genuine 

GRIMM 

ALFALFA 

Proven  Hardiest  By 
Agricultural  College  Tests 


A  Photo  taken  of  one  of  the  47  Fields  established 
in  1916  by  F,  Forbell,  Alfalfa  Specialist  in  Minne¬ 
sota  College  of  Agriculture.  Liscomb  Alfalfa  was 
sown  along  side  of  Lyman’s  Grimm.  During  the 
following  winter  most  of  the  Liscomb,  touted  by 
some  seedsmen  as  being  very  hardy,  winterkilled 
— but  the  Grimm  came  through  the  winter  in  excel¬ 
lent  shape.  Lyman’s  Grimm  has  been  equally  suc¬ 
cessful  all  over  the  country. 

Heaviest  Yields— Highest  In 
Feeding  Value— Best  For  Seed 
Summer  Planting  Recommended. 

Sow  Grimm  Seed  which  is  known  to  he  genuine. 
With  each  lot  of  my  seed  I  furnish  a  certificate  of 
its  genuineness.  Book,  "How  I  discovered  the 
Grimm  Alfalfa”  and  seed  sample  Free. 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  EXCELSIOR,  MINN. 


,  Pepper' 
Brussels 

Sprout  Plants,  Asparaeus  roots,  California  Privet. 
Red  Skin  Potato,  Early  and  Late  Vegetable  Plants, 
Catalogue  Free.  MICHAEL  N.  BORGO,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


C  lU  p  p  T  of  all  the  leading  varieties  delivered  by 
V  VV  C  E  I  parcel  post.  26  plants,  20c  ;  60  plants,  35c  ; 
nUTavit  100  plants,  50c;  600  or  more,  30c  per  100, 
I  U  I  A  I  U  By  express,  charges  collect,  1,000  plants, 
Dl  AUTQ  6,000  or  more,  $1.50  per  1,000. 

rLAII  I  d  H.  AUSTIN,  FELTON,  DELAWARE 


Saves  two  horses 


Don’t  Worry  About  Corn 

PLANT  SCOTT’S  SOY  BEANS 

YOU  may  be  all  the  better  off  if  you  find  your  corn  won’t  germinate  for— owing  to 
the  mellowing  effect  of  the  bean  roots  and  the  large  amount  of  nitrogen  stored  up — 
the  soil  is  left  in  such  shape  that  followed  by  wheat  the  production  is  greatly 
increased.  Besides  you  get  at  little  cost  immense  quantities  of  protein  feed,  the  very 
element  that  is  almost  prohibitive  in  price  now.  We  have  very  special  prices.  Ask 
for  them  and  special  information. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  1  SO  IVlain  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


use  tho  m.Tchino  without  the  fertilizer  at¬ 
tachment.  I  never  care<l  for  this,  any¬ 
way,  as  I  would  rather  h.ave  the  fertilizer 
(li.stribnted  than  sown  along  in  the  drill, 
and  when  one  is  planting  there  is  enough 
to  do  to  look  after  that. 

When  the  ground  is  ready  and  we  have 
.showers  so  plants  grow  readilv  we  often 
plant  by  hand,  even  when  the  machine  is 
available,  unless  there  is  a  large  acreage. 
The  past  season  we  had  the  plants  about 
all  set  by  hand  befoi’o  the  ground  wa.s 
dry  enough  to  use  the  machine.  Then 
again,  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  the 
ground  dry  one  can  set  plants  right  along 
and  have  every  plant  grow  when  it  woidd 
be  impossible  to  set  them  by  hand..  And 
plants  so  started  may  become  established 
and  make  a  good  growth  until  rains  come 
that  would  make  hand  sotting  possible,  so 
that  the  difference  in  time  of  setting  may 
make  the  difference  hotNveen  failure  and  a 
well-matured  crop.  Altogether,  if  I  were 
growing  four  to  six  acres  of  cabbage,  to¬ 
matoes,  etc.,  I  would  think  it  worth 
while  to  have  a  machine,  and  possibly  get 
.some  rental  for  the  machine  to  neighbors, 
as  it  is  simple  and  easily  handled,  only 
that  it  takes  )Jome  practice  in  setting  the 
plants,  and  a  steady,  slow-walking  team 
and  good  driver  to  do  good  work.  When- 
first  st.irting  the  plant  set.ter.s  are  apt  to 
get  the  plants  in  uneven,  miss  .some,  some 
upside  down,  Mome  covered,  etc.,  but  after 
setting  awhile  the  habit  is  .soon  acquired, 
especially  ffiy  some  active  young  persons, 
of  planting  at  just  the  right  time,  depth, 
etc.,  and  rapidly  enough  .so  hand  setting 
becomes  burdensome  compared  with  this 
method  of  planting.  When  breaking  in 
young  workers  it  is  best  to  have  them  do 
all  the  planting  in  the  neighborhood  when 
they  become  iiroficient,  rather  than  break 
in  new  hands.  With  good  setters  we  can 
often  put  in  10,000  to  15,000  in  a  half 
day,  with  very  few  plants  missed  or  mis¬ 
placed,  and  when  the  water  ajiparatus  is 
set  right  and  the  plants  .set  in  the  water, 
they  will  stand  up  erect  by  the  next  day 
and  grow  better  than  hand-set  i)lant.s. 

Ohio.  C.  WECKESSEB. 


A  Potato  Patch  Under  Straw 

I  have  a  plan  which  should  be  of 
benefit  to  all  city  gardeners,  especially 
as  I  have  nearly  every  year  followed  this 
plan  of  raising  white  potatoes  in  my 
garden  for  early  table  potatoes.  Use  a 
IG-foot  fencing  plank,  six  inches  wide. 
Measure  off  with  the  plank  a  square  by 
laying  the  plank  down  along  the  edge  of 
the  walk,  or  in  any  bed  suitable  for  po¬ 
tatoes.  With  a  chalk  or  heavy  pencil 
put  cross  marks  'evei-y  eight  inches  across 
the  plank.  This  gives  the  correct  dis¬ 
tance.  Fork  up  the  ground  thoroughly, 
top-dress  the  ground  with  commercial 
fertilizer  or  year-old,  well-rotted  cow 
manure,  and  hand  rake  the  ground  and 
mix  the  manure  or  fertilizer  in  the  soil. 
Now  lay  down  on  one  side  of  the  plot 
the  plank,  so  as  to  make  a  row  of  po¬ 
tatoes  on  the  outside  edge  of  the  plank. 
Cut  your  ixitatoes  as  usual  for  planting, 
having  .soaked  the  whole  potatoes  in 
formalin,  a  gill  to  three  gallons  of  water 
for  one  hour,  and  thoroughly  dry  them. 
Then  cut  and  immediately  sprinkle  or 
dust  the  fresh-cut  potatoe.s  w'ith  flower.s 
of  sulphur.  Plant  on  each  side  of  the 
plank  at  the  cross  marks,  pushing  the 
pieces  into  the  soft  earth,  cut  side 
down.  Turn  the  jdauk  over  twice  and 
plant  at  each  mark.  This  gives  eight 
inches  sijuare  for  each  potato  planted. 
Walk  on  the  plank  so  a.s  not  to  pack  the 
soil. 

f’over  the  entire  piece  of  ground 
planted  with  straw,  old  hay  or  leaves 
eight  inches  deep.  You  will  have  no 
weeds,  no  work  to  do,  and  moisture  in 
plenty.  I  have  made  a  success  every 
time  with  this  manner  of  planting.  The 
last  three  years  my  crop  has  been  im¬ 
mense  potatoes,  no  small  ones,  and  12  to 
14  bushels  to  the  plot.  When  done 
blooming  scratch  away  the  straw  as  you 
need  potatoes,  and  there  they  are,  on 
top  of  the  soil,  perfectly  clean.  This 
plan  may  help  .someone  to  make  potatoes. 

Madison  Co.,  Virginia.  F.  l>.  turner. 

E.  N.-Y. — We  have  tried  this  plan  sev¬ 
eral  times.  It  works  well  when  the  soil 
is  made  very  fine  and  rich  and  the  mulch 
over  the  patch  is  thick  enough  to  keep 
the  soil  moist. 


May  2."),  1918 
A  Bulletin  on  Tomatoes 

The  food  bulletins  i.ssued  by  Prof.  Ceo. 
W.  Carver  of  the  Tnskegee  Institute  at 
Alabama  are  about  the  most  instructive 
and  practical  of  anything  we  have  read, 
lie  now  has  another,  which  is  Bulletin 
No.  36  of  the  Tu-skegee  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  that  is  entitled  ‘TIow  to  Grow  the 
Tomato,”  and  in  addition  to  methods  of 
culture  115  methods  of  preparing  tho 
tomato  for  the  table  are  carefully  out¬ 
lined.  The.se  run  all  the  way  from  fried 
green  tomatoes  and  tomato  butter  to 
tomato  surprise.  The  last-named  delicacy 
is  described  as  follows : 

1  large  can  tomatoes. 

1  tablespoon  butter. 

1  tablespoon  flour. 

2  hard-boiled  eggs. 

1%  tablespoons  sugar. 

1  teaspoon  salt. 

%  teaspoon  pepper. 

Melt  the  butter  and  flour,  and  stir  till 
dark  brown;  turn  in  the  tomatoes,  .sugar, 
.salt,  and  pepper;  cook  till  thick  (about 
30  minutes).  Just  before  serving  slice 
the  hard-boiled  egg  over  the  top. 

During  the  season  we  always  have 
many  requests  for  good  methods  of  mak¬ 
ing  tomato  cat.snp.  Several  recipes  are 
given  in  this  pamphlet,  the  following  prob¬ 
ably  being  as  good  as  any : 

y2  bushel  of  ripe  tomatoes,  pared. 

1  quart  vinegar. 

T4  pint  salt. 

1  tablespoon  cloves. 

1  tablespoon  ginger. 

1  tablespoon  cinnamon. 

2  tablespoons  mustard. 

2  tablespoons  black  pepper. 

2  tablespoons  allsjiioe. 

teaspoon  cayenne  pepper. 

Cook  the  tomatoes  until  very  soft; 
press  through  a  fine  sieve  to  remove  the 
seed;  return  to  the  kettle,  and  cook  as 
thick  as  you  desire  the  catsup.  Now  add 
all  the  other  ingredients;  cook  10  or  15 
minutes  longer  ;  pour  into  sterilized  bot¬ 
tles  and  cork  tightly.  No  further  sealing 
is  necessary ;  it  will  keep  for  years. 

It  seems  that  broiled  tomatoes  when 
properly  cooked  are  very  palatable.  The 
tomatoes  are  cleaned  and  peeled  and  then 
cut  in  halves  or  thick  .slices,  then  they 
are  put  on  a  wire  broiler  over  a  quick 
fire  and  w’hen  hot  salt  and  pepper  and  a 
bit  of  butter  added,  they  are  toasted 
quickly  until  brown  and  served  hot.  That 
certainly  ought  to  be  good  enough  to  eat. 
During  the  Summer  we  frequently  see 
pco))le  in  New  York  making  an  entire 
meal  of  tomatoes  with  bread  and  butter. 
One  morning  last  Summer  we  saw  four 
Greeks,  all  large  men,  eating  their  break¬ 
fast  in  a  store.  They  had  bread,  cheese, 
several  good-sized  tomatoes  and  coffee, 
and  that  seemed  to  be  a  fair  sample  of 
their  ordinary  breakfast.  They  were 
strftig,  healthy  men,  well  capable  of  doing 
hard  work.  Broiled  tomatoes  should  6)iit 
them  about  as  well  as  beefsteak. 


The  Ortley  Apple 

I  note  on  page  550  what  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gregor  says  in  regard  to  the  Ortley.  In 
my  edition  of  Downing  (1872  to  1881) 
there  are  27  synonymous  names,  among 
them  Greasy  Pippin,  Jersey  Greening  and 
Hollow  Core.  I  read  Mr.  Powell’s  de¬ 
scription,  and  at  that  time  I  thought  it 
correct.  This  is  an  old  Jersey  favorite, 
and  in  my  boyhood  was  generally  known 
as  Greasy  and  Hollow  Cored  I’ippin,  as 
it  has  that  waxy  substance  on  the  skin, 
and  has  a  very  large  hollow  core ;  so 
much  so  that  the  seed  would  rattle,  and 
.sometimes  it  was  called  Battle  Core.  It 
can  easily  be  known  from  this  character 
alone.  I  know  of  no  other  of  the  same 
character.  On  strong  clay,  well-drained 
subsoils,  there  is  no  finer  apple  for  its 
season,  and  when  grown  to  perfection 
none  outsell  it  in  our  local  market,  as  it 
is  of  fine  quality  and  appearance.  I  regret 
very  much  that  its  cultivation  in  our  nur¬ 
series  has  been  dropped.  I  have  six  old 
trees  that  give  me  a  heavy  crop  e^ery 
other  year.  In  our  local  market  it  has  no 
competition  except  Yellow  Bellflower.  Its 
sea.son  here  is  November  to  December. 

NewJei-sey.  WM.  black. 


To  keep  the  bug.s  off  of  cucumbers,  mel¬ 
ons,  etc.,  let  me  suggest  covering  the  jilants 
with  cheesecloth.  If  you  do  not  want  the 
cloth  to  touch  the  plants,  bend  a  piece  of 
wire  in  shape  of  a  TJ  and  push  the  ends 
into  the  soil  next  to  or  over  the  plants. 
The  edges  of  the  cloth  can  be  held  by  plac¬ 
ing  soil  on  them.  A  yard  of  the  cloth  one 
yard  wide  costing  six  cents  will  make  four 
covers.  I  have  bought  100  yards  and  will 
give  it  a  trial.  n.  G,  m.  t. 

Indiana. 
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Garden  Notes 


Growing  the  Gladiolus 

The  Gladiolus  is  one  of  the  easiest 
of  show  flowers  to  grow  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  Almost  anyone  with  a 
plot  of  good  soil  and  good  tubers,  who 
can  use  a  hoe,  can  at  least  have  fair 
flowers.  To  grow  the  long  spikes  we  find 
offered  for  sale  'by  the  florist  requires 
careful  culture,  and  attention  to  all  nec¬ 
essary  demands  of  the  roots  from  early 
Spring  to  late  Autum'n,  and  even  through 
the  Winter.  The  first  essential  is  a  well- 
drained,  well-enriched  plot  of  the  desired 
size.  The  soil  should  be  well  manured 
or  filled  with  humus,  though  manure 
should  not  be  applied  in  the  Spring,  bet¬ 
ter  results  being  obtained  by  a  heavy  ap¬ 
plication  in  the  Fall  or  early  Winter  and 
plowed  under  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
it  is  possible  to  work  the  soil,  not  be¬ 
fore  the  soil  is  dry  enough  however  or 
the  loss  will  be  much  greater  than  the 
gain.  A  liberal  application  of  a  good 
brand  of  fertilizer  is  also  beneficial. 

After  plowing  work  the  soil  thoroughly 
to  a  depth  of  four  inches  or  more,  and 
if  a  large  quantity  are  grown  the  rows 
are  usually  spaced  about  30  inches  apart, 
to  allow  cultivation  Avith  a  horse.  The 
bulbs  are  set  about  three  to  four  inches 
deep  and  six  to  eight  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  This  deep  planting  gives  quite  a 
little  support  to  the  spike,  though  ad¬ 
ditional  support  by  staking  or  running 
twine  lengthwise  of  the  row  is  neceasary 
for  all  tall  growing  varieties.  Good, 
large  bulbs  also  are  essential  to  success. 
The  first  start  should  be  made  with  first- 
size  bulbs  only,  which,  if  well  cared  for, 
will  make  a  good  flower  spike,  another 
first  size  bulb  for  next  season  planting, 
and  a  number  of  cormebs  that  can  be 
sown  to  increase  the  stock  of  the  variety. 
Second-size  bulbs  are  much  cheaper,  but 
are  actually  worth  considerably  less  than 
the  difference  in  the  price  between  the 
two  sizes. 

After  planting  thorough  and  continuous 
cultivation  is  necessai-y  throughout  the 
entire  season.  This  applies  especially 
to  the  period  after  the  flower  is  cut, 
which  is  the  time  that  the  bulb  is  ma¬ 
tured  for  next  season’s  planting,  and 
the  more  favorable  this  period  is  to 
growth  the  better  the  bulb  will  be.  Do 
not  cut  the  flower  with  too  long  a  stem ; 
three  leaves  at  least  should  be  left  on 
the  stem  or  at  maturity  the  b'ull)  is 
likely  to  die  outright.  After  a  rather 
severe  frost  the  bulbs  should  be  care¬ 
fully  harvested.  If  the  soil  is  loose  and 
sandy  the  small  cormels  will  probably  be 
quite  numerous  and  rather  easy  to  gather, 
though  in  heavy  clay  soil  they  will  be 
hard  to  save  and  a  careless  digger  will 
loose  the  larger  part  of  them. 

Store  the  bulbs  in  a  thoroughly  dry, 
well-ventilated,  darkened  building  or  cel¬ 
lar,  where  frost  never  enters.  Forty  is 
a  good  degree  of  temperature  for  the  stor¬ 
age  building.  Any  time  that  it  is  con¬ 
venient  during  the  Winter  the  bulbs  may 
be  separated  from  the  old  stem  and  sorted 
to  several  sizes.  The  small  cormels  can 
be  sown  in  loose  soil  in  Spring  rather 
thickly  in  the  row,  similar  to  peas,  and 
kept  clear  of  weeds  during  the  Summer. 
The  second  season  they  should  be  sown 
again  not  quite  so  thick.  Some  of  the 
larger  bulbs  of  this  sowing  may  be  se¬ 
lected  the  following  Spring  for  medium 
size  flowers,  but  if  good  size  flowering 
bulbs  are  Avanted  the  flowers  this  third 
season  should  be  cut  very  short  and  most 
of  the  foliage  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
bulb.  To  keep  up  a  supply  of  flowering 
bulbs  it  is  necessary  to  grow  these  small 
bulbs  on  or  purchase  new  stock,  every 
four  or  five  years  as  the  old  bulbs  in 
spite  of  their  yearly  reproduction  appear 
to  loose  vigor  after  a  few  years  planting. 

Regular  irrigation  is  very  beneficial 
during  dry  weather.  We  find  the  Skin¬ 
ner  system  ideal  for  this  purpose.  Gladioli 
sold  fairly  well  last  season,  due  to  the 
fact  that  about  eight  million  Holland 
bulbs  that  were  sold  in  this  country  did 
not  reach  here.  This  caused  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  bulbs,  and  the 
variety  America,  which  several  years  ago 
I  bought  for  $6  per  1,000,  are  selling 
at  $25  now.  Panama  and  some  others, 


newer  varieties,  are  selling  from  $30  to 
$4.5,  though  the  market  this  season  may 
not  be  as  good  as  last  year,  as  one  large 
cargo  h'as  reached  New  York  from  Hol¬ 
land  and  others  are  on  the  Avay.  A  few 
years  ago  the  prevailing  price  was  $1  to 
$1..50  per  100  for  fine  flowers,  this  price 
being  so  low  that  many  growers  offered 
their  bulbs  for  sale  as  low  as  five  dol¬ 
lars  per  1,000.  Last  season  prices  real¬ 
ized  an  average  of  $2.,50  to  $5  per  100, 
according  to  variety  and  quality,  the  ear¬ 
lier  flo'wers  alAvays  bringing  the  best 
price.  We  have  had  no  experience  with 
disease,  but  last  season  the  black  aster 
beetle  ruined  a  large  proportion  of  our 
flowers.  The  best  commercial  varieties 
follow :  America  is  the  best  all-around 
variety,  a  pleasing  shade  of  pink,  easy  to 
groAV,  and  a  good  reproducer.  Augusta, 
though  an  old  one,  is  a  good  white.  Glory 
of  Holland,  ivory  white.  All  Avhites  are 
poor  reproducers.  Panama,  one  of  the 
finest  varieties  on  the  market.  Larger 
than  America  and  darker  in  shade. 
Halley  is  the  best  early,  maturing  ahead 
of  America,  and  is  a  good  reproducer. 
Pink  Perfection  is  another  beautiful  and 
valuable  variety.  Niagara  is  exceptio'nally 
good,  though  a  good  reproducer.  Mrs. 
Frances  King  is  a  fine  strong  grower 
and  a  good  reproducer.  Peace  is  an  im¬ 
mense  white  with  a  touch  of  carmine  in 
the  lower  petals.  It  is  a  very  beautiful 
and  valuable  variety. 

Pennsylvania.  et.mer  j.  weaver. 


Summer  Care  of  Easter  Lily 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  take  care  of 
an  Easter  lily,  so  that  it  will  bloom  next 
season  ?  u.  n.  p. 

Bain  bridge,  N.  Y. 

When  blooming  is  over  leav'e  the  lily 
in  the  pot,  giving  full  sun  and  plenty  of 
water  to  keep  it  growing.  As  the  weather 
becomes  warmer  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
plunge  the  pot  outside ;  that  is,  sink  it 
in  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  the  pot.  A 
shovelful  of  coal  ashes  under  the  pot 
will  prevent  the  entry  of  earthworms 
through  the  drainage  bole.  The  lily 
should  be  kept  growing  by  regular  Avater- 
iug  until  about  August,  when  growth  will 
gradually  cease,  and  the  foliage  Avill  be¬ 
come  yelloAV  and  Avither.  Water  should 
then  be  gradually  withheld,  as  the  top 
dries  off,  and  Avhen  the  stems  are  dead  the 
pot  should  be  stored  in  the  cellar  where 
it  will  not  dry  out  entirely,  and  be  left 
there  until  time  to  repot.  In  October 
shake  the  dry  earth  off  the  bulb,  and  re- 
l)ot  in  a  clean  pot,t  using  two-thirds  good 
garden  soil  and  one-third  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure.  I*ut  broken  crocks  in  the  bottom 
for  drainage,  and  set  the  bulb  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  pot,  with  two  inches  of  clear 
space  above  it;  just  barely  cover  with 
soil,  ilore  soil  is  added  later  in  Avhlch 
the  stem  roots  run.  Keep  the  pot  in  a 
cool  cellar,  or  plunged  in  a  frame  out¬ 
side,  until  roots  are  well  formed,  Avhen 
it  may  be  brought  into  the  house. 

Onions  for  Home  Use 

Can  yo'U  tell  me  what  kind  of  an  onion 
is  best  to  raise?  Is  it  better  to  plant 
seed,  or  sets?  Some  say  that  the  potato 
onion  sets  are  the  be.st  kind,  as  they  mul¬ 
tiply.  I  just  Avant  to  get  enough  for  home 
use.  M.  .s. 

Newtonville,  Mass. 

I  scarcely  knoAv  how  to  advise  you  in 
this  matter,  as  it  is  not  stated  if  you 
wish  to  grow  onions  for  Winter  use  or  to 
use  in  the  green  and  dry  state,  or  for  use 
in  the  green  state  exculsively.  The  Mul¬ 
tiplier  onion  is  all  right  for  use  when 
green,  but  not  as  desirable  as  some  others 
to  use  Avhen  dry.  The  following  are  the 
three  most  popular  vai-ieties:  YelloAV 
Globe  Danvers,  Southport  Yellow  Globe 
and  Prizetaker.  These  varieties  may  be 
grown  from  seed  or  sets.  However,  un¬ 
less  your  ground  is  comparatively  free 
from  weeds,  and  is  of  a  good  rich  sandy 
loam,  I  would  advise  you  to  plant  the 
sets,  as  you  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
successful  with  them  than  if  you  t)lant 
seed.  Growing  good  onions  from  seed  re¬ 
quires  certain  soil  and  cultural  condi¬ 
tions  that  one  not  familiar  with  the  crop 
is  very  apt  to  overlook,  or  from  lack  of 
knowledge  fail  to  take  into  account,  with 
failure  in  the  crop  as  a  result.  k. 


SAWS  AND  TOOLS 

I  A  $200,000,000  Woodlot 

The  farmers  of  this  country  own  a  $200,000,000 
woodlot.  How  much  money  will  you  make 
on  your  woodlot?  Goal  will  be  mighty  scarce 
next  winter.  Many  a  factory,  many  a  family  will 
have  to  use  wood.  True,  as  sure  as  you’re  a  foot 
high.  Sell  all  the  wood  you  can  cut.  Use  a 
Disston  Cross-Cut  Saw  for  felling  and  for  cut-t 
ting  cordwood  lengths. 


The  greenest  or  hardest  of  timber  can't  make  a  Disston 
Cross-Cut  Saw  quit.  It  stands  up  to  the  hardest  kind  of  work 
and  then  comes  back  for  more.  Thrust  pressure  won't  buckle 
it.  Its  blade,  of  Disston  Crucible  Steel,  delivers  long  years 
of  service.  It  has  the  right  temper.  It  has  the  right  hardness. 
The  steel  in  Disston  Saws  or  Tools  is  made  right  here  in  our 
own  plant,  because  no  other  kind  would  do. 

We  make  many  patterns  of  Disston  Cross-Cut  Saws  for  one 
man  or  two.  These  can  be  had  in  wider  or  narrower  blades 
with  the  tooth  you  like  best.  Find  the  name  Disston  on  saws 
and  tools  and  you'll  know  you're  getting  quality  through  and 
through.  Disston  Cross-Cut  Saws  are  the  choice  of  the  best 
woodsmen,  as  Disston  Handsaws  are  the  choice  of  three  out 
of  four  carpenters. 

Modern  farming  demands  Disston  Saws  and  Tools.  Sold  by 
all  progressive  hardware  dealers  the  world  over.  Send  today' 
for  free  copy  of  “Disston  Saws  and  Tools  for  the  Farm.''^ 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA..  O.  S.  A. 


Disston  Files  are  as  well  known  for  quality  as  Disston  Saws 


Drain  Tile 


We  are  now  manufacturing  large 
quantities  of 

Field  Drain  Tile 

at  our  plant  Beach  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

Let  us  give  you  our  low 
prices  and  Ioav  freigiit  rates 

CENTRAL  CLAY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Nortli  Tonawanda,  N,  Y. 


ISO 

-..T  .  .  ...  Stylos 

I  Writ©  for  Groatost  money  sav¬ 
ing  fenoo  bargain  book  ever  printed.  Brown  -.-7 

fence  is  made  of  Heavy  DOUBLE  GALVAN-  -rPerRodUp 
IZED  Wire.  Resists  rust  longest.  ALso 
Gatos  and  Barb  Wire.  Low  Factory  Prices.  Freight 
Prepaid.  AA^^  for  free  fence  book  and  sample  to  test. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

DEPT.  2se  .  .  .  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


The  Threshing  Problem 

01  1  Threshes  cowpoa.s  and  soy  beans 

ljQ|V'0f|  trom  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats. 

’  ,ye  aQd  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 

tion  manhine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years."  VV.  F.  Massey. 
"It  will  meet  every  demand."  H.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

ROGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO.. 

Morristown,  Tenn. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Wri'fe  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Send  for 
Catalo, 


FARM  WAGONS 

Higfh  or  low  wheels- 
Bteel  or  wood— wi(l< 
or  narrow  tires 
Wagon  parts  of  ai 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fil 
any  running  gear 
f  Catftlofc  illustrated  in  colors  freo 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48eIiii  SI..  Quincy.  Ill 


CANVAS  COVERS 

WATERPROOF  COVERS 

hay  Rtacks,  anRinoa,  otc.  Small  Hay 
CapSg  60c  and  upwards.  8-oz.  canva.s 
wagon  covers.  7  ft.  by  12  ft.  with  brass 
ffrommets,  $5.00.  State  size  required. 

W.  W.  STANLEY.  5Q  Church  Strett,  Now  York 


APPLE  PROFITS 


A  Farquhar  Hydraulic 
Cider  Press  will  turn 
your  culls  into  good 
selling  cider.  You  can 
also  make  money 
pressing  for  your 
neighbors. 

,  Our  high  pressure  con¬ 
struction  gets  ail  the  Juice 
from  the  apples  with  mini¬ 
mum  power.  Presses  in 
sizes  from  IS  to  400  barrels 
.  .  „  „  .  aday.  New  Catalogue 

giving  full  parUculars  tree  on  request. 

A.B.  Farqubar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Box  130. York.  Pa. 

We  also  maka  Englnet  ind  BoHsrs,  Saw  Mila,  Throahers,  etc. 


INOCULATE 

SOY  BEANS,  ALFALFA,  CLOVERS, 

and  all  legumes,  and  DOUBLE  THE  CROP 

Our  Bacteria- Direct  from  Laboratory— At  e^i 
Acre  Size  50c;  2  Acres  95c;  6  Acres  $2.00 

Posttiaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

30-page  book— all  .ibout  legumes— EREE  I 

THE  ECGERT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY.  Depl.  A,  CANTON,  OHIO 

Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

_  .  ,  Write  for  our 

Free  Uotalog!  Shows  you  howyou 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  larf/est  BcT-ry  Box  arul 
Baalcet  Factory  in  the  Country, 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany. Ind. 


mien  yoM  write  advertisers  mention 
Jhe  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deaL  "  Si 
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The  Labor 
Problem  Solved 


man  with  a  Per= 
"  fection  Milker  can 
do  the  work  of  three 
men  at  milking  time.  In 
case  of  emergency 
your  wife  or  your  little 
boy  or  girl  can  do  it. 

The  Perfection  milks  as  the  calf 
does — suction,  downward  squeeze, 
release.  The  Perfection  is  simple. 
It  does  not  easily  get  out  of  order. 
No  harness  to  bother  with.  The 
Perfection  teat  cup  fits  all  sizes  of 
teats.  The  pail  is  made  of  “Wear- 
Ever”  aluminum,  easy  to  clean 
and  non-rusting. 

L.  C.  Richards  of  Grand  Forks,  No. 
Dak.,  says: 

"The  Perfection  Milker  is  doine  fine.  We  milk 
40  cows  in  an  hour  easily  and  the  men  like  the  work. 
With  the  present  scarcity  of  help,  I  am  afraid  to 
think  of  what  might  happen  if  we  did  not  have  the 
Perfection.” 

C.  E.  Van  Meter  of  Loveland,  Col.,  says: 

"The  Perfection  Milking  Machine  is  giving  entire 
satisfaction.  We  are  saving  one  man’s  work  with 
it  on  20  cows,  which  will  pay  for  the  machine  in  10 
months.” 

Let  the  Perfection  Milker  relieve 
you  of  the  labor  problem  and  you 
will  find  that  the  world  will  seem 
much  brighter. 

Write  for  your  free  copy  of  our 
new  illustrated  catalog.  You  will 
find  in  it  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion. 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

2115  E.  He  nnepin  Ave.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 


Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 


Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


ASmall  California  Farm; 


earns  more  money 
I  with  less  work.  liaise 
the  crops  you  know, 
also  oranges,  grapes,  olives  and  figs.  No  cold  weather;  rich 
soil;  low  prices;  easy  terms.  Kn joy  life  here.  Newcomers 
welcome.  Write  for  new  San  Joaquin  Valley  Illustrated 
Folders, free.  C.  L.  Scagravrs, IiiaustrlalCammiHslaii- 
cr  Santa  Fc  Ky.,  19«8  Hallway  Exchange,  Chicago 

Riniior  Tufinp  Frances, F.trmers'  Clubs,  write  for 
Diiiuci  ■  "■■■c  prices.  Farmer  a  g  e  n  t  s  w:inte<l. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  •  Mklkosk,  Ohio 


I  in  collecting  all  kinds 

Lots  Ot  IWOney  of  empty  bags;  buy 

them  from  the  butch¬ 
er,  baker,  candlestick  maker,  farmer,  livery 
man,  factory,  etc.,  and  sell  them  to  us  at  a 
handsome  profit.  Write  for  particiilai-s. 

A.  D.  SEE  BAG  CO.,  208  Cenire  SIriet,  NEW  YORK 


Whole  Crop 
Insurance 


YOU  CARRY  insurance  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  is  good  business  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  loss,  so  you  keep  your  policies  in  force 
and  pay  the  premiums  regularly. 

But  there  is  one  kind  of  insurance  you  may  not  know  about, 
which  requires  no  premiums,  on  which  you  realize  every  year, 
and  which  this  year  is  fully  as  important  as  any  other  insurance 
you  carry.  When  your  crops  are  ready  for  cutting.  International 
Harvester  binders  and  twine  insure  the  harvesting  of  the  whole 


crop.  No  matter  whether  the  grain  be  heavy  or  light,  tall  or 
short,  standing  or  down,  lodged  and  tangled,  an  International 
Harvester  binder  cuts  and  binds  it  all  without  waste.  That 
is  what  we  mean  by  whole  crop  insurance. 

Champion,  Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee  and  Osborne 
harvesting  machines  and  binder  twine,  always  efficient,  are 
better  than  ever  this  year  when  every  bushel  of  grain  is  needed. 
Remember  this  when  you  come  to  buy  your  binder  and  twine 
for  the  season’s  work.  Remember,  too,  that  the  larger  sizes 
conserve  labor.  An  8-foot  is  better  than  a  7,  and  a  7  better 
than  a  6  or  5.  Buy  the  largest  binder  you  can  use,  and  buy 
a  new  machine  if  there  is  any  question  about  the  efficiency  of 
the  old  one.  Anew  International  Harvester  binder  is  absolutely 
reliable. 

Through  ninety  branch  houses  and  over  30,000  local  dealers, 
we  give  the  farmers  of  this  country  prompt  service  on  harvest¬ 
ing  machines,  twine,  and  repairs.  You  can  be  sure  of  hav¬ 
ing  your  new  machine  on  time  by  placing  your  order  with 
the  local  dealer  as  soon  as  possible,  or  writing  us  now  for 
catalogues. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

©(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  •/  USA 


Champion 


Deering 


McCormick 


Milwaukee 


GenereJ  Farm  Topics 


Fertilizer  Value  of  Tannery  Refuse 

In  thi.s  town  there  is  .t  tannery,  and 
they  throw  away  a  lot  of  lime.  Could  you 
tell  me  if  it  is  of  any  value?  F.  W. 

Blackinton,  Mass. 

Yes.  It  certainly  has  fertilizing  value. 
On  an  average  the  "waste  is  about  half 
lime  by  weight.  This  lime  is  about  equ.al 
to  ground  limestone  in  value.  The  wa.ste 
usually  contains  some  nitrogen,  about  as 
much  as  is  found  in  ordinary  stable 
manure.  It  is  better  to  let  this  waste  be 
exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  before 
using  it. 


Making  Alfalfa  Hay 

To  .save  all  of  the  leaves  of  the  Alfalfa 
plant  and  for  it  to  make  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity  of  hay,  it  must  be  cut  at  the  right 
time,  properly  cured  before  mowing  and 
handled  in  the  right  condition.  We  cut 
Alfalfa  when  it  is  one-third  in  full  bloom, 
or  when  the  new  shoots  begin  to  appear 
at  the  base  of  the  stem.  If  cut  before 
this  time  the  hay  is  impaired  both  as  to 
weight  and  quality.  If  cut  later  than 
this  some  of  the  bottom  leaves  of  the  plant 
will  fall  off  and  the  young  shoots  will  be 
broken  off  and  damaged  by  the  mowing, 
thus  damaging  the  next  crop  of  hay. 

In  good,  bright  weather,  if  the  hay  is 
rather  thin,  we  cut  it  in  the  morning,  rake 
it  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  shock 
it  the  evening  of  the  following  day.  But 
if  the  hay  is  rather  thick  and  the  weather 
not  so  bright,  we  do  not  rake  it  until  the 
evening  of  the  following  day.  In  all 
cases,  the  hay  should  only  he  shocked  or 
raked  in  the  evenings  or  mornings  when 
it  is  damp  and  not  so  likely  to  shatter. 

The  .size  and  type  of  shock  made  to 
give  the  best  results  depends  on  the 
weather  and  moisture  content  of  hay  and 
ground.  If  the  ground  is  wet  we  make 
the  shocks  small  and  tall,  with  a  good 
sloping  top,  but  if  the  weather  is  bright 
and  the  ground  dry  we  make  the  shocks 
larger  and  not  so  tall.  After  the  shocks 
have  stood  for  several  days  and  are  cured 
out  sufficiently  for  mowing  purposes,  we 
turn  them  over  in  the  morning  and  haul 
in  the  following  afternoon.  This  allows 
the  dampness  at  the  bottom  of  the  shock 
to  dry  out.  In  doing  this  the  one  precau¬ 
tion  to  take  is  not  to  turn  more  over  than 
can  be  easily  hauled  in  the  same  day. 

Ohio.  E.  J.  GRENER. 

Storing  Potatoes  in  the  South 

How  can  we  store  the  Irish  potato  so  as 
to  insure  its  keeping?  G.  D.  C. 

Alabama. 

Low  temperature  and  total  darkness  are 
the  conditions  for  keeping  Irish  potatoes. 
A  temjierature  hut  little  above  the  freez¬ 
ing  point  and  darkness^  Of  course,  this 
can  only  he  had  in  Summer  in  the  regular 
cold  storage.  Your  early  crop  caiiuot  he 
kept  in  any  other  way.  In  a  totally  dark 
cellar,  and  the  day  air  shut  out  while 
night  air  is  freely  admitted  the  latter 
part  of  the  niglit  the  potatoes  will  keep 
for  a  time,  but  not  for  Winter  use.  The 
best  way  is  to  r>lant  a  late  crop  in  inicl- 
.Tuly.  Last  year’s  seed  potatoes  that  have 
been  kept  from  sprouting  in  cold  storage 
make  the  best  seed  for  this  crop.  These 
will  grow  till  cut  down  by  frost,  and  will 
keep  ea.sily  in  heaps  covered  with  earth 
enough  to  keep  frost  out  or  in  a  cold, 
dark  cellar.  Id  your  climate  put  the  po¬ 
tatoes  in  a  tight  outhouse  lacking  a  cellar. 
I’lace  on  a  thick  bed  of  pine  leaves  or 
straw  on  which  a  layer  of  old  newspapers 
is  placed  thickly.  Then  cover  with  sev¬ 
eral  thicknesses  of  the  old  newspapers  and 
then  with  pine  straw.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Whitewashing  Stone  House 

I  own  a  stone  farmhouse  with  walls 
plastered  on  the  outside ;  the  plaster  is 
staiued,  and  I  am  anxious  to  brighten  it 
up  somewhat,  and  wish  your  opinion  of 
practicability  of  spraying  the  walls  with 
either  a  whitewash  mixture  or  water 
paint,  using  the  machine  used  for  spray¬ 
ing  fruit  trees.  If  you  thiuk  thist  might 
be  done  with  success  I  will  appreciate  it  if 
you  will  advise  me  what,  in  your  opinion, 
is  the  best  material — whether  whitewash, 
kalsomine  or  water  paint — and  the  ap¬ 
proximate  quantity  to  cover  the  side  and 
end  walls,  45xlS,  with  18  feet  to  the 
eaves.  F.  w.  ii. 

For  outside  work  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  whitewash  that  will  stick.  On  a 


house  wall  outside  the  kalsomine  and 
water  paint  will  not  be  la.vting.  Bettor 
use  a  wash  made  after  the  often-quoted 
recipe  calleil  the  government  wash,  though 
I  will  quote  it  from  an  old  English  hook 
of  garden  recipes : 

Slake  half  a  bushel  of  fresh  lump  lime 
with  boiling  water,  keeping  the  cask  cov¬ 
ered  while  slaking.  Strain  it  and  add  one 
peck  of  salt,  dissolved  in  warm  "water, 
three  pounds  of  rice  flour,  put  in  boiling 
water  and  boil  to  a  thin  paste;  one-half 
pound  whiting,  one  pound  of  glue,  dis¬ 
solved  in  hot  water.  Mix  well  and  let 
stand  several  days.  When  ii.sing  keep  the 
wash  as  warm  as  practicable.  This  will 
last  on  the  wall  nearly  as  well  as  the  or¬ 
dinary  canned  paint.  "v\^  F.  MASSEY. 


Use  of  Exhausted  Hotbed 

Will  yon  advise  me  how  to  utilize  the 
hotbed  after  taking  out  all  the  plants, 
transplanting  some  of  them  into  cold 
frames  and  some  into  the  garden?  l.  B. 

Gladstone,  N.  .1. 

As  a  rule,  by  the  time  the  seedlings 
are  large  enough  to  transplant,  the  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  hotbed  is  rapidly  on  the 
decline.  In  many  cases  the  heat  is  almost 
exhausted.  Therefore,  the  hotbed  frame 
may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
cold  frames,  as  it  is  now  but  little  better 
as  far  as  heat  is  concerned  than  a  cold 
frame.  Some  gardeners  utilize  the  ex¬ 
hausted  hotbed  for  sowing  late  tomatoes, 
cabbage,  etc.  It  may  also  he  used  for 
early  lettuce,  beans,  radishes,  beets,  etc. 

K. 

Earthworms  in  Lawn 

Can  you  advise  what  to  use  to  keep 
angleworms  from  coming  np  in  our  lawn? 
In  the  past  few  weeks  as  never  before 
there  seems  to  be  thousands  of  them  com¬ 
ing  up,  leaving  little  “borings”  of  dirt 
over  the  entire  surface,  de.stroying  all  the 
beauty  of  it.  What  means  m.ay  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  eradicate  them,  or  reduce  the 
“crop”  without  injury  to  the  grass? 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.  c.  M. 

There  is  a  preparation  sold  by  seeds¬ 
men  called  “Yermine,”  which  destroys  or 
drives  away  worms — it  is  applied  by 
sprinkling.  Lime  water  is  also  used  for 
this  purpo.se.  While  the  worm  casts  are 
annoying,  the  trouble  usually  ceases  after 
the  Spring  season. 


Planting  Beans  with  Corn 

In  The  R.  N.-Y,  for  March  .30,  1918, 
on  page  484,  under  the  head  of  “Pump¬ 
kins  and  Beans  in  Corn,”  there  is  men¬ 
tion  of  “Bergers  Green  Pod  Stringless” 
bean  as  suitable  to  plant  with  the  field 
corn.  I  have  these  beans  and  intend  to 
plant  them  with  field  corn.  When  do  I 
plant  these  beaus,  at  the  time  I  plant  the 
corn  or  later?  I  am  afraid  if  planted 
with  the  eorn,  at  the  .same  time  of  plant¬ 
ing  tlie  corn,  the  beans  might  choke  the 
young  coni.  L.  ir.  R. 

Connecticut, 

The  Berger  Green  Pod  Stringless  bean 
is  a  selection  and  improvement  on  the 
old  Dutch  Casekuife  bean.  It  is  not  a 
rank  grower  like  lama  beans  and  some 
others  of  the  pole  beans,  and  if  planted 
with  the  corn  it  would  hardly  smother  it. 
But  the  best  plan  is  to  plant  the  beans 
by  the  corn  when  the  corn  is  five  or  six 
inches  tall.  The  presence  of  a  legume 
does  not  seem  to  injure  the  corn.  In 
fact  it  has  been  found  that  corn  with  cow 
peas  sown  among  it  after  the  cultivation 
stops  will  make  more  corn  than  corn 
without  the  peas.  "w.  f.  massey. 


Growing  Onion  Seed 

Large  selected  onions  from  which  seed 
are  to  be  grown  are  set  early  in  3-foot 
rows,  6  to  8  inches  apart,  from  2  to  4 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Early 
in  the  Summer,  seed  stalks  will  ileveloj) 
and  produce  large  seed  heads.  WhCn  the 
seed  is  about  ripe  and  before  it  shatters, 
the  seed  balls  are  gathered  by  cutting  the 
stalks  a  few  inches  below  each  seed  ball. 
By  spreading  them  in  paper-lined  trays  or 
on  tight,  dry  floors,  the  seed  will  ripen 
splendidly.  An  amateur  grower  should 
be  warned  to  avoid  placing  these  seed 
heads  in  baskets  or  bulk,  because  unless 
the  material  has  free  access  to  air  it  will 
quickly  warm  up  and  spoil.  When  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  it  is  thrashed,  and  the  coarse 
material  is  raked  out.  The  line  chaff  is 
cleared  from  the  seed  by  fanning  or  by 
winnowing.  The  cleaned  onion  seed  mu.st 
not  be  stored  in  bulk  or  tight  coutainer.s, 
because  it  contains  large  ciuantities  of  oil, 
which  readily  becomes  rancid,  thus  caus¬ 
ing  rapid  deterioration  in  the  seed. 
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Crimson  Clover  in  Northern  New  Jersey 

About  one  year  ago  the  country  club 
near  us  bought  about  GO  acres  of  laud  to 
add  to  their  golf  grounds.  On  account  of 
the  war  and  lack  of  food,  they  agreed  to 
let  me  put  corn  on  25  acres  of  it,  and  I 
promised,  as  compensation  for  use  of  the 
ground,  to  sow  Crimson  clover  at  last  cul¬ 
tivation  for  them  to  plow  under  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Scarcely  any  of  the  clover  showed 
up  and  they  are  quite  inclined  to  accuse 
me  of  never  sowing  any.  I  can’t  make 
them  think  I  tried  to  do  the  square  thing. 
Would  you  print  a  short  article,  giving 
your  experience  with  Crimson  clover  and 
some  of  the  plant’s  peculiarities?  F.  M.  c. 

Union  Co.,  N.  ,T. 

We  have  had  something  like  25  years’ 
experience  with  Crim.son  clover.  South  of 
Philadelphia,  and  especially  down  through 
the  Delaware  Peninsula,  this  clover  is  a 
great  .success,  and  unquestionahly  has 
done  much  to  build  up  the  soil  in  that  lo¬ 
cality.  North  of  Philadelphia  we  do  not 
consider  it  reliable,  although  there  ai’e 
cases  where  with  superior  steed  and  a 
heavy  growth  in  the  Fall  it  will  come 
through.  On  our  farm  in  Northern  New 
.Ter.sey  the  clover  proves  more  or  less  of 
a  failure  five  times  in  seven.  Sometimes 
it  is  completely  killed  out.  This  usually 
happens  in  March.  The  rapid  succession 
of  freeze  and  thaw,  followed  by  high  dry¬ 
ing  winds,  lifts  out  the  clover  on  most  of 
our  soil  and  destroys  it.  The  Crimson  ii. 
not  firmly  anchored  to  the  ground,  and 
with  us  heaves  out  easier  than  any  other 
kind  of  clover.  We  never  think  of  .seeding 
it  alone  now,  but  usually  sow  atout  three 
I)ounds  of  Alsike  clover  seed  along  with 
the  Crimson.  With  this  combination  we 
seem  to  be  able  to  hold  the  Crimson  clover 
better,  and  in  any  event  there  is  a  fair 
growth  of  the  Alsike  even  when  the  Crim¬ 
son  is  entirely  killed  out.  During  the 
past  few  years  there  has  been  great  com¬ 
plaint  about  Crimyon  clover  seed.  Appar¬ 
ently  there  has  been  quite  a  large  sale  of 
dead  seed,  which  gives  a  very  low  rate 
of  germination,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
what  you  used  was  something  of  this  de¬ 
scription.  There  ought  to  he  at  least  a 
few  plants  growing  here  and  there  to  show 
what  it  will  come  to,  but  from  our  own 
experience  we  are  not  surprised  that  most 
of  the  crop  was  killed  out.  We  have  not, 
for  some  years,  advised  our  readers  north 
of  Philadelphia  to  Meed  Crimson  clover,  ex¬ 
cept  in  connection  with  Alsike  or  some 
other  variety.  We  have  generally  used 
rye  along  with  the  Crimson,  and  .this  has 
helped  to  develop  and  protect  the  crop,  j 
hut  the  truth  is  that  Crimson  is  not  adapt¬ 
ed  to  your  locality,  although  generally  it 
makes  growth  enough  in  the  Fall  to  more 
than  pay  the  cost  of  labor  and  seed.  In 
your  case  it  ought  to  have,  made  growtli 
enough  last  Fall  to  prove  that  you  seeded  , 
it  properly,  but  the  clover  is  not  well  I 
adapted  to  any  locality  north  of  Philadel-  | 
I)hia,  and  any  success  with  it  there  will  be 
unusual. 


Alfalfa  in  New  England 

To  answer  the  queMtion  whether  Alfalfa 
.should  be  grown  in  New  England,  four 
points  must  first  be  considered.  1.  The 
success  of  the  crop.  2.  The  cost  of  rais¬ 
ing  it.  3.  Its  value  as  a  feed.  4.  Its 
effect  on  soil  fertility. 

Success  with  Alfalfa  in  New  England 
.lepends  upon  good  drainage,  sweet  soils 
(plenty  of  lime),  abundance  of  decaying 
organic  matter  or  humuM,  enough  available 
pota.sh  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  good 
inoculation  (nodules  on  the  roots).  Fail¬ 
ure  is  often  due  to  weeds  and  grasses 
crowding  it  out,  and  to  winterkilling.  All 
of  these  conditions  can  be  fully  con¬ 
trolled  except  the  last  two,  which  can 
only  be  partially  avoided.  Winterkilling 
doe.s  occur  in  some  years  and  one  never 
knows  when  it  will  be  severe.  Grass  and 
weeds  can  be  kept  down  fairly  well  for 
three  to  five  years  b.v  harrowing.  Al¬ 
falfa  is  grown  in  New  England  with 
varying  degree  of  success.  On  farms 
where  clover  thrives  Alfalfa  Is  usually 
successful.  A  real  Alfalfa  enthusiast 
‘“beareth  all  thing.s,  hopeth  all  things,  and 
endureth  all  things,”  and  tries  all  things 
that  will  increase  his  succe.ss  with  Al¬ 
falfa. 

Expense  of  raising  Alfalfa  depends  upon 
the  rnethod.M  used,  but  probably  it  is  more 
expensive  than  clover.  The  greater  ex¬ 
pense,  however,  is  justified  by  a  larger 
yield  and  feeding  value.  The  Connec¬ 
ticut  Experiment  Station  (New  Haven) 
in  Bulletin  192  estimates  the  co.st  at 
slightly  less  than  ipG  per  ton  for  four  years 


with  a  yield  of  four  tons  per  acre.  Al- 
falf.a  hay  is  certainly  worth  more  than 
three  times  this  cost  to  any  dairyman. 

The  value  of  Alfalfa  as  a  feed  needs 
no  detailed  proof.  It  is  common  knowl¬ 
edge.  Director  E.  II.  .Tenkins  in  the  above 
mentioned  bulletin  writes  aM  follows : 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
it  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  the 
feeding  of  a  ton  of  Alfalfa  hay  supplies 
about  100  pounds  of  digestible  protein 
more  than  a  ton  of  meadow  hay  supplies, 
and  thereby  reduces  the  need  for  diges¬ 
tible  protein  in  boughteu  feeds  by  ap¬ 
proximately  that  amount.  Let  us  see  what 
that  would  mean.  Cottonseed  meal  con¬ 
tains  abcut  34  per  cent  of  digestible  pro¬ 
tein.  It  would  follow,  then,  that  in¬ 
creasing  the  protein  in  “roughage”  by  .Mub- 
stituting  Alfalfa  hay  entirely  for  meadow 
hay  should  decrease  the  need  for  protein 
in  concentrates  by  about  the  equivalent  of 
294  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  for  every 
ton  of  Alfalfa  fed.  These  294  pounds  of 
cottonseed  meal  at  present  prices  cost 
more  than  $7. 

Alfalfa  increases  fertility  when  plowed 
under  by  adding  vegetable  material,  con¬ 
taining  nitrogen  taken  largely  from  the 
air.  Simply  growing  and  cutting  Alfalfa 
will  not  improve  the  .soil  greatly,^but  when 
the  roots  and  sttibble  are  plowed  in  the 
crops  following  are  benefited.  Alfalfa  re¬ 
quires  liberal  amounts  of  lime,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  It  is  not  a  “poor  land” 
crop,  but  its  growth  means  better  crops 
and  more  feed  for  the  dairy. 

Alfalfa  is  well  worth  thorough  trial  in 
New  England.  Because  it  .succeeds  i-ea- 
sonably  well  if  properly  started,  it  is 
worth  much  more  than  it  costs  if  succe.ss- 
ful ;  it  is  the  most  nutritious  I'oughage 


that  can  be  grown ;  it  helps  to  maintain 
Moil  fertility  if  used  in  the  cropping  sy.s- 
tem  on  any  farm.  The  following  dairy 
farm  rotation  for  Alfalfa  is  Suggested 
Alfalfa  for  three  or  four  years,  followed 
by  corn  for  one  or  two  years,  then  oats 
and  peas  for  hay  with  Alfalfa  seedwl  in 
August  of  the  sjiine  year. 

Connecticut.  ben.i.  g.  .soutuwick. 


Seeding  to  Sudan  Grass 

Will  you  advise  proper  method  of  ad¬ 
justing  grain  drill  for  sowing  Sudan 
grass  seed ;  also  number  of  pounds  per 
acre, for  best  results?  J.  H.  a. 

Howard  Co.,  Md. 

Set  the  grain  drill  for  two  pecks  of 
wheat  per  aci’e.  That  will  give  about  the 
right  amount  of  Sudan  seed,  or  about  20 
pounds  per  acre,  as  it  is  considerably 
lighter  than  wheat,  and  probably  20 
pounds  of  STidaii  would  be  about  equal  to 
two  pecks  of  wheat.  Twenty  pounds  of 
Sudan  is  ample  seeding  where  you  put  it 
on  with  a  grain  drill.  I  n  fact,  a  less 
amount  would  be  all  right  if  you  could 
get  the  drill  to  deliver  a  less  amount. 
Per.sonally,  however,  I  do  not  believe  that 
i.s  the  best  way  to  put  in  Sudan.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  better  to  put  it  in  rows  like 
corn  and  cultivate  it.  Putting  it  in  this 
way,  you  would  use  about  four  or  five 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  and  put  it  in 
with  an  ordinary  com  drill,  using  either 
the  smallest  corn  plate  or  a  special  kafir 
or  cane  seed  plate,  provided  such  a  plate 
is  furnished  with  the  drill.  We  have  had 
good  success  using  the  smallest  of  the 


ordinary  corn  plates.  Out  We.st  the  com¬ 
mon  method  is  to  use  a  beet  seed  drill 
and  sugar  beet  cultivator.  This  spaces 
rows  about  22  inches  apart,  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  is  very  easy  with  special  beet  tools. 
I  understand  that  by  this  method  they  use 
anywhere  from  five  to  10  pounds  of  the 
seed  per  acre. 

A  peculiar  thing  about  Sudan  is  that 
it  makes  the  same  yield  per  acre,  no 
mutter  how  much  seefl  is  used.  We  have 
used  amounts  varying  from  two  pounds 
to  40  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  and  the 
yield  was  practically  tlie  same  in  all 
cases.  When  the  seed  is  planted  thin, 
the  plants  stool  out  and  fill  the  space  full. 

il.  F. 


Why  Clover  Dies  Out 

Can  you  tell  me  why  clover  dies  out 
after  two  seasons  crop?  I  cannot  keep 
it  longer  than  that.  My  ground  waM  well 
limed  and  plenty  of  fertilizer.  Cut  two 
crop.s  each  season.  The  third  Spring  had 
to  plow  it  up  and  reseed.  Also  I  top- 
dressed  well  with  good  manure  each 
Spring.  M.  H.  F. 

New  York. 

Unlike  Alfalfa,  clover  is  a  biennial ; 
that  is,  it  lasts  two  years.  After  produc¬ 
ing  .seed  the  mission  of  the  clover  plant  is 
ended.  If  you  can  cut  it  early,  before  the 
seed  forms  you  can  keep  it  growing  longer, 
but  the  nature  of  the  plant  is  to  die  after 
two  years’  growth.  Plants  like  corn  or 
potatoes  are  called  annual,  and  they  live 
naturally  only  one  year,  while  Alfalfa  is 
called  a  perennial,  as  it  grows  moi'e  than 
two  years  and  develops  successive  crops 
of  seed. 
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It  acts  as  handsome”  as  it  looks.  Every  farmer’s  wife 
or  daughter  can  take  pride  and  comfort  in  this  fine  car 

T)RIDE  of  ownership,  always  a  large  factor  in  the  selection  of  an  auto^ 
^  mobile,  is  selling  more  Kings  this  year  than  ever  before. 


This  pioneer  Eight’s  wide  range  of  per¬ 
formance  has  astonished  many  veteran 
drivers.  The  ease  with  which  it  goes  from 
a  crawl  to  a  dash — Its  conquering  power 
on  hills — A  “quick  on  its  feet”  quality 
which  gets  it  ahead  in  congested  traffic 
and  makes  it  so  easy  for  women  to  handle 
—  Its  extraordinary  economy  of  opera¬ 
tion  because  of  light  weight  and 
mechanical  perfection — A  freedom  from 
the  necessity  of  constant  and  expert 


repair.  Reasons  enough  for  pride  in  King 
ownership. 

The  King’s  beauty  of  line,  elegance  of 
finish,  and  riding  comfort,  are  not  easily 
described — but  are  quickly  perceived.  The 
Touring  Car  (shown  above)  is  graceful, 
yet  roomy.  FOURSOME — is  the  “sport” 
model,  seats  four  and  outdoes  all  com¬ 
petition  in  the  style  and  grace  of  its 
“destroyer”  lines.  A  luxurious  seven- 
passenger  Sedan  completes  the  line. 


Send  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 

KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT 
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The  Vitamines 

The  discorery  of  the  so-called  vitamines 
in  noth  animal  and  human  food  offers  a 
new  problem  both  to  the  cattlefeeder  and 
to  the  housewife.  In  making  up  a  ration 
it  is  now  considered  of  absolute  importance 
that  a  full  supply  of  these  vitamines.  or 
“accessory  factors,”  are  present,  (fther- 
wise  the  young  animals  hand-fed,  as 
calves,  and  young  children,  become 
.stunted  in  growth  and  refuse  to  thrive, 
adult  animalfl.  ‘and  probably  adult  humans, 
too,  become  barren,  for  those  vitamines 
nouri.sh  the  reproductive  organs  in  the 
adult.  Sterilization  destroys  those  vita¬ 
mines.  What.  then,  about  feeding  young 
children  on  .sterilized,  or  even  pasteurized 
milk — for  pasteurization  partially  desti-oys 
the  vitamines?  What  about  feeding 
largely  on  canned  foods  and  the  cereal 
foods  of  the  grocery  .store?  These  are 
all  sterilized,  and  the  vitamines  .so  neces¬ 
sary  to  life  are  destroyed.  What  about 
feeding  largely  on  commercial  mill  feeds, 
for  these  contain  little  of  the  “accessory 
factors”?  The  ground  grains  all  contain  va¬ 
rious  amounts  of  vitamine.s,  but  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  shorts,  and  dozens  of  other 
mill  by-products  are  almost  barren  of  these 
neces.sary  factors.  J.  A.  m’donald. 

Canada. 

There  is  a  well-worn  tale  of  the  rather 
ordinary  chap,  who,  having  attained  some 
degree  of  wealth  and  leisure  after  strenu¬ 
ous  years,  began  to  study  literature.  After 
a  few  days  he  went  about  telling  his 
friends  that  he  had  discovered  that  he  had 
been  talking  prose  all  his  life.  He  was 
glad  to  learn  it,  and  most  of  us  are  glad 
to  find  that  we  have  been  eating  food  all 
our  lives,  and  hope  to  keep  on  doing  so 
for  some  time  to  come.  To  begin  to  call 
a  part  of  the  food  “vitamine”  may  swell 
us  a  bit  with  pride,  and,  in  addition,  di¬ 
gestion  goe.s  better  when  we  are  pleased 
with  ourselves.  But  as  yet  very  little  is 
known  about  the.se  substances ;  we  do  not 
even  know  what  they  really  are.  So  far 
there  are  three  clas.ses  of  them  known  ; 
that  which  prevents  a  peculiar  failure  of 
nutrition  which  was  long  thought  to  be  a 
disease  and  called  “beri-beri” ;  that  which 
prevents  sore  eyes  and  failure  to  grow, 
and  that  which  prevents  another  sort  of 
nutritional  failure  long  known  as  “scur¬ 
vy.”  These  definitions  are  of  the  order 
of  that  of  “salt  is  what  makes  potatoes 
taste  bad  when  it  isn’t  on,”  but  they  are 
the  best  we  can  do  at  present.  The  work 
of  te.sting  for  the  pre.sence  and  effect  of 
these  things  is  very  slow,  since  working 
by  exclusion  naturally  requires  infinite 
care,  and  one  of  the  known  peculiarities 
of  this  class  of  bodies  is  that  very  small 
portions  produce  marked  effects.  The 
water-soluble  vitamine  is  present  in  most 
foods,  but  since  it  is  apt  to  be  in  the 
outer  coats  of  seeds,  it  is  the  more  scanty 
in  flours  the  more  thoroughly  they  are 
milled  and  whitened.  It  will  .stand  much 
cooking,  but  not  a  higher  temperature 
for  very  long.  Egg  yolk  and  yeast  each 
carry  a  lot  of  it,  so  that  yeast-raised 
bread  and  an  omelet  now  and  then  will 


you  cannot  get  too  much,  for  an  excess 
from  these  sources  is  harmless. 

.So  little  is  known  as  yet  that  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  vitamines,  w'hatever  they  are, 
and  wherever  they  are,  for  there  are  no 
doubt  many  more  than  these  now  known, 
will  be  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  all 
.sorts  of  food  cranks  and  “specialists”  for 
years  to  come,  but  the  average  reader  of 
The  R.  X.-Y.  can  safely  go  ahead  talking 
prose  and  eating  the  ordinary  mixed  diet 
with  plenty  of  whole-whe.at  bread,  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruit.  If  there  seems  to  be 
nutritional  disturbance,  go  to  a  good  phys¬ 
ician,  but  by  all  means  steer  clear  of  any¬ 
one  who  wants  to  sell  you  “vitamines”  or 
anything  like  them  in.  a  bottle,  either  for 
you,  your  children  or  your  stock. 

F.  D.  O. 


Left-hand  Plows  and  Single  Lines 

The  writer  was  somewhat  amused  at 
the  articles  concerning  left-hand  plows 
and  single  lines  recently.  I  w’as  born 
and  lived  several  years  of  my  life  in 
Southern  Ohio,  W’here  left-hand  plows 
were  all  the  fashion,  and  hor.ses  to  the 
plows  or  one-horse  cultivators  were  driven 
with  a  single  line.  Our  farmers  were  as 
good  to  their  horses  as  any  farmers,  and 
their  hoi’ses  were  as  likable  and  gentle  as 
any  horses.  I  distinctly  remember  plow¬ 
ing,  we  called  it  (you  Yankees  wo\ild  call 
it  “cultivating”  corn — and  I  contend  the 
term  “plowing  corn”  is  more  .specific  than 
cultivating  corn)  with  a  double  shovel 
plow  with  my  brother’s  old  dun  mare,  old 
Trim,  without  any  line.  I  first  drove 
her  by  the  word.  .She  knew  as  much 
about  i)lowing  corn  as  I  did — was  just 
a  boy.  Our  hor.ses  were  broken  to  single 
line ;  a  few  short  pulls  on  the  line  and 
the  word  “Gee”  was  all  that  was  needed 
to  have  them  turn  to  the  right,  A  steady 
pull  and  “Haw”  would  make  them  turn 
to  the  left.  I  have  contended  since  com¬ 
ing  to  Michigan  that  I  can  take  a  good 
left-hand  plow  and  single  line,  jockey 
(with  a  jockey  stick)  the  off  horse  off 
proper  distance,  and  tie  him  back  so  he 
cannot  go  ahead,  put  the  line  horse  in  the 
furrow  and  do  a  better  job  of  plowing 
than  many  will  do  with  a  righ-hand  plow 
and  check  lines.  The  team  will  walk 
steadier  and  plow  run  truer.  Horses  only 
broken  to  check  lines  are  only  half 
broken.  It  is  a  clumsy,  unseemly  way  of 
driving  a  team  to  a  plow  or  one-horse 
cultivator.  I  have  tried  both  w’ays,  and 
know  whereof  I  speak.  Here  everybody 
has  right-hand  plows  and  drives  with 
check  lines.  In  Southern  Ohio  nearly 
everyone  had  left-hand  plows,  and  drove 
with  single  lines,  and  the  Ohio  farmer  did 
his  work  as  well  and  ea.sier  than  the 
Michigan  farmer.  t.  e.  MOON. 

Michigan. 


sponsibility  between  the  team  and  the 
driver.  Appreciating  the  intelligence  of 
the  hor.se, _  or  showing  his  own  horse 
sense,  as  it  were,  the  cheek  lines  were 
discarded  and  one  horse  trained  as  a 
leader.  This  hor.se  walked  ahead  of  the 
others  if  the  team  consisted  of  an  odd 
number,  or  if  the  animals  were  worked 
in  pairs  the  leader’s  place  was  in  front 
on  the  left  .side  with  his  mate  tied  to  the 
right  by  a  strap  and  “jockey  fftick.” 

The  leader  followed  the  road.  The 
others,  the  leader.  If  a  word  from  the 
driver  was  not  sufficient  to  guide  the 
team.  ,a  .signal  was  transmitted  by 
means  of  a  single  line,  the  driver's  end 
hanging  on  the  hames  of  the  .saddle  horse 
and  the  line  being  supported  by  rings  on 
the  hames  of  the  intervening  horses. 

Following  the  introduction,  or  inven¬ 
tion,  of  the  “.single-line  leader,”  the 
driver  became  a  gentleman  of  compara¬ 
tive  leisure  between  .ytops.  The  team 
followed  the  road  and  he  lolled  in  the 
.saddle  or  rode  on  the  wagon  as  he  felt 
inclined,  getting  off  to  lock  on  the  hills 
and  grades,  as  occasion  demanded.  This, 
however,  -was  an  important  matter,  and 
a  powerful  brake  (the  forerunner  of  the 
modern  railway  brake)  was  applied  to 
the  rear  wheels  of  the  wagon  by  com¬ 
pound  levers  fastened  to  the  rear  axle 
and  drawn  by  a  horizontal  lever  towmrd  | 
the  left  side.  Between  trips,  or  when  ' 
the  team  was  needed  on  the  farm,  the  I 
driver  naturally  wanted  to  plow’  in  the  i 
w’ay  most  convenient  for  himself  and 
team,  so  he  put  the  lead  horse  in  the 
furrow  and  turned  the  furrow  from  right  j 
to  left,  the  way  he  swung  hi.‘^  .scythe,  his 
cradle,  or  his  axe. 

When  the  country  was  new  and  the 
land  was  rough  with  stones  and  roots, 
no  one  had  time  to  tangle  himself  up 
with  check  lines,  or  train  a  lead  horse  to 
a  system  that  would  be  all  wrong  when 
on  a  public  road. 

After  the  introduction  of  Latin  in  the 
public  schools  a.s  a  necessary  part  of  the 
education  of  country  youth,  of  course, 
they  learned,  but  not  knowing  better 
they  did  their  w’ork  in  the  easiest  man¬ 
ner  and  plow’ed  whole  fields  without  the 
use  of  any  line  whatever,  and  their  de¬ 
scendants  scattered  over  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Kentucky,  Tennes.see  and 
parts  of  the  Middle  W’est,  continue  to 
do  so. 

The  declaration  of  the  National  Im¬ 
plement  As.soeiation  to  make  no  more 
left-hand  plows  should  alarm  no  one. 
Left-hand  plow’s  were  made  before  the 
implement  association  was  ever  heard  of, 
and  they  w’ill  continue  to  be  made  as 
long  as  there  is  a  demand,  which  will 
be  as  long  as  horses  are  used  on  the 
farm.  The  implement  association  may 
get  some  cheap  applau.se  out  of  thei^ 
declaration,  but  it  is  pure  bunk,  and  on 
par  w’ith.  the  patriotism  iexpresed  by 
Mark  Twain  when  he  declared  his  wil¬ 
lingness  to  sacrifice  all  his  w’ife’s  rela¬ 
tions  for  his  country. 

The  fact  is  that  there  have  been  no 
real  improvements  made  in  w’alking 
plows  for  40  years.  There  have  been 
changes  and  so-called  improvements,  but 
so  far  no  one  has  been  able  to  design  a 
plow  that  will  run  ea.sier  or  do  better 
work  than  some  of  the  old  patterns,  and 
while  manufacturers  continue  to  produce 
new  models  in  great  profu-sion,  the  most 
succes.sful  are  those  following  lines  al¬ 
ready  established. 

Theoretically,  there  is  no  difference 
whether  the  furrow  turns  to  the  right  or 
left,  but  in  practical  work,  because  of 
natural  inclinations  on  the  part  of  the 
team  and  plowman,  the  left-hand  ploAv 
is  far  superior.  ii.  B.  B. 


THE  MAILBAG 


take  care  of  the  most  of  us  as  far  as  beri¬ 
beri  may  threaten 

The  fat-soluble  vitamine  seems  to  be 
twins,  for  that  in  animal  fats  does  not 
have  the  same  characteristics  as  that  in 
vegetables,  but  both  are  very  re.sistant  to 
cooking.  Eggs  and  •butter  abound  in  it, 
and  all  the  other  animal  fats  investigated 
carry  a  good  proportion  except  lard,  which 
has  none.  It  is  also  absent  from  the  mar¬ 
garines  made  from  vegetable  oils,  though 
often  present  in  the  whole  seed.s.  While 
adults  seem  to  need  a  little,  its  lack  is 
especially  felt  by  the  young,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  fresh  and-  genuine  butter 
should  always  form  a  part  of  the  diet  of 
children. 

The  third  vitamine  is  still  rather  uncer¬ 
tain,  but  is  probably  the  stuff  which  has 
given  lime-juice  its  marine  reputation.  It 
abounds  in  green  vegetables,  and  slowly 
goes  as  they  are  dried.  But  it  is  again 
formed  in  dried  peas  and  ‘beaus  if  they 
are  sprouted  a  couple  of  days  before 
cooking.  Like  the  others,  a  very  Iktle 
goes  a  long  way,  and  several  glasses  of 
lemonade  and  a  few  dishes  of  ice  cream 
(made  of  real  cream)  will  certainly  pre¬ 
vent  scurvy  and  sore  eyes  and  stunted 
growth  .so  far  as  lack  of  “vitamines” 
would  induce  them.  But  in  case  of  doubt 
we  can  use  cabbage,  for  that,  as  well  as 
all  other  green  vegetables,  contain  all 
three  substances  in  large  amounts,  and 


Story  of  the  Left-hand  Plow 

Hid  you  ever  see  a  right-hand  scythe? 
Yet  every  little  while  some  one  rises  to 
ask,  “Why  is  the  left-hand  .plow?”  Years 
ago,  when  the  forest  trails  -began  to  turn 
to  roads  and  .people  wanted  to  travel  from 
place  to  place,  the  early  settler  presiding 
over  his  oxteam  in  following  the  custom 
of  turning  to  the  right  when  passing  an¬ 
other  team,  found  many  advantages 
when  doing  .so  to  drive  from  the  left  or 
near  side, 

A  few  hundred  years  later  automobile 
manufacturers  endorsed  his  w’i.sdom. 
Later,  when  trails  had  turned  to  roads, 
and  roads  to  thoroughfares,  and  the  ox 
had  been  replaced  by  a  swifter  and  more 
intelligent  animal,  the  hor.se,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  transportation  System,  was 
laid  by  the  introduction  of  the  Conestoga 
wagon.  Among  other  problems  arising  in 
changing  from  two  wheels  to  four,  w-as 
the  quc.stion  of  how  to  handle  a  team  of 
horses  with  the  least  effort  on  the  i)art 
of  the  driver.  An  exalted  position  on  a 
high  .seat  with  his  hands  full  of  check 
lines  hauling  pa,ssengers  w’as  one  thing. 
Hauling  freight  Ifrom  Philadelphia  to 
I’ittsburgh  and  beyond,  in  a  heavy  wagon 
with  wheels  six  feet  high,  with  tires  six 
inches  wide  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
thick,  was  something  else. 

Modern  efficiency,  or  the  eight-hour 
system,  or  the-  full-crew  law,  had  not 
been  discovered,  and  so  some  unknown 
genius  figured  that  if  one  man  could 
handle  the  whole  outfit  there  would  be 
more  profit  in  the  tran.saction.  The 
problem  was  solved  by  dividing  the  re¬ 


Cleaning  a  Water  Pipe 

Referring  to  “How  to  Clean  a  Water 
Pipe,”  on  page  592,  tell^  your  inquirer  to 
take  a  power  sprayer  and  attach  to  the 
end  of  the  pipe,  and  pump  the  pressure 
as  high  as  he  can,  then  open  the  other 
end  of  pipe.  If  there  is  a  reserve  tank 
(air)  which  he  can  fill,  it  will  do  a  more 
complete  job.  geo.  e,  pierce. 

Penn.sylvania. 


Woodchucks  and  Dynamite 

In  reply  to  your  question,  page  678,  in  ^ 
regard  to  the  use  of  dynamite  in  w’ood- 
chuck  holes,  would  say  that  we  tried 
dynamite  in  varying  quantities  from  %  to 
2  lbs.  per  hole  and  usually  had  a  live 
ground  hog  left  in  the  hole,  as  the  pick 
and  shovel  proved.  A  little  carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide  in  an  old  compresed  air  hand- 
sprayer  and  pumped  into  the  burrow  never 
failed  to  get  the  woodchuck.  The  cost 
was  about  3e  per  hole ;  no  digging,  no 
danger  and  no  fuss.  We  killed  the  hogs 
in  over  a  hundred  live  holes  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  w.  G. 

North  Carolina. 


Three  years  ago  Francis  F.  Lincoln 
called  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  to  the  superioi-ity  of  the  Savoy 
cabbage  as  a  green  food  for  poultry.  I 
have  grown  this  cabbage  the  past  three 
seasons  and  wish  to  thank  IMr.  Lincoln  for 
his  kindness  and  to  urge  all  poultry  keep- 1 
ers  not  to  miss  tryi  "  e’-e  Savoy  this  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  a  splendid  keeper  and  I  find  ! 
that  poultry  greatly  prefer  it  to  anything  ' 
else  in  the  cabbage  line.  When  you  have 
tasted  one  yourself  you  will  understand 
why.  for  the  Savoy  has  a  flavor  all  its  , 
own.  WALTER  A.  ROBERTS.  1 


VarDemands 

Saving  of  Su^ar, 
Saving  of  Fuel, 
Use  of  other 
Grains  withMeat 
-No  Waste. 

Grape-Nuts 

answers  every 
demand.  Ife  an 
economical,  noun 
ishinjS  and  deli¬ 
cious  food,  a  build¬ 
er  and  maintainer 
of  Vigor  and  He^th. 

Try  it. 

'there's  a  I{eason** 


Blighty  is  the  shirt  with  the  Mili¬ 
tary  touch  —  for  outdoor  wear. 
Stripe  patterns  oa  Khaki  ground. 

"hallmark 

SHIRT 

with  patented  Hyngo  (Juffs  —  with  Both 
Sides,  Ri^ht  Sides.  The  Quality  is  Kept  Up 
in  all  Hallmark  Shirts. — Ask  your  dealer, 
HAUL.  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Makers 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


DITCHING  AND  SOIL  WASHING 

PROBLEMS  SOLVED 


FARMERS— Nowlfl  thetimeto 
send  me  your  name.  I  can  show 
you  how  2  men  can  now  do  more 
work  inadaythan  lOOmenbyold 
methods,  I  want  to  tell  you  the 
story  of  a  wonderful  tool  that 
is  revolutionizing:  farming.  It 
solves  the  drainage,  irrigation 
and  soil  washing  problems. 
Cuts  down  labor  cost  and  in¬ 
sures  big  crops.  Get  the  full 
story  in  my  new  free  drainage 
book  and  catalog.  Send  me  your  name. 


Model  20 


FARM  DITCHER— TERRACER— GRADER 

All  Steel,  Reversible,  Lasts  a  Lifetime 

Simple  and  practical._  Cuts  V-shaped  farm 
open  drainage,  irrigation  or  tile  ditch 
down  to  4  ft.  deep;  cleans  old  ditches; 
back  fills  tile  ditches;  nades  roads, 
builds  farm  terraces, 
dikes  and  levees; 
works  in  any  soil, 
wet  or  dry.  2, 4  and 
e-horse  sizes,  large 
size  fine  for  tractor. 
Write  for  free  drain¬ 
age,  irrigation  and 
terracing  catalog 
and  our  proposition. 
Address  W.  A.  STEELE 
Owensboro  D'ltcher 
Grader  Co. 
Box  434 
Owensboro, 
Ky. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

May  6  the  Spring-sown  spinach  was 
ready  for  cutting,  and  we  had  finished 
what  little  of  the  Fall-sown  crop  the 
Winter  left  ns.  This  is  the  first  time  for 
many  years  that  I  have  sown  any  spinach 
in  the  Spring.  Now  I  have  set  the 
pimiento  pepper  plants  right  along  with 
the  spinach,  for  the  weather  is  now  hot 
and  the  spinach  will  be  running  to  bloom 
faster  than  we  can  eat  it.  Then  we  shall 
chop  out  the  spinach  and  let  it  lie  and 
decay  while  we  cultivate  the  peppers,  and 
the  crop  will  be  changed  on  that  piece  of 
ground  till  frost  comes.  Then  we  can 
set  plants  of  the  Early  Wakefield  on  the 
ground  for  Spring. 

Manuring  the  ground  heavily  we  try  to 
keep  it  cropped,  I  made  a  lot  of  card¬ 
board  rings  about  four  inches  in  diameter 
and  four  inches  deep,  the  ends  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  sewn  together  These  rings  were 
pushed  down  around  the  early  tomato 
plants  when  set.  The  idea  is  to  keep  the 
cutworms  off.  So  far  they  have  been 
successful. 

Plants  of  tomatoes  from  seed  sown  in 
a  cold  frame  early  in  March  are  now 
nearly  as  big  as  the  plants  that  were 
transplanted  from  the  greenhouse  to  the 
frames,  and  later  to  the  garden.  But 
height  does  not  tell  the  whole.  The 
plants^  which  have  been  reneatedly  trans¬ 
planted  are  stout  and  sturdy,  and  their 
.stems  three  times  as  stout  as  those  of  the 
cold-frame  plants.  But  these  cold-frame 
plants  will  make  a  close  succession  to  the 
earliest  ones  and  later  plants  just  now 
breaking  through  the  soil  in  the  Seed  bed 
will  wind  up  the  tomato  season  with 
first-class  fruits  all  through. 

A  seed  grower  sent  me  a  new  tomato 
called  Redhead.  I  have  been  trying  new 
tomatoes  for  so  many  years  that  I  have 
quit  expecting  anything  very  striking  now 
in  any  new  one,  for  I  am  satisfied  th.at 
we  have  brought  the  tomato  to  its  limit, 
and  all  that  can  now  be  done  is  to  keep 
it  from  deteriorating. 

I  make  but  one  sowing  of  the  sweet 
peppers,  and  that  is  at  «ame  time  I  sow 
the  Egg  Plant  seed  the  last  of  February. 
I  find  that  this  early  crop  maintains  its 
vigor  and  productiveness  clear  through 
till  frost  cuts  the  plants  down.  This  is 
true  of  the  pimiento,  but  I  never  found  it 
true  of  the  Ruby  King  or  the  Chinese 
Giant,  both  of  which  I  have  dropped. 
The  Chinese  Giant  never  im[)ressed  me  as 
being  of  much  value.  It  is  too  large  for 
the  making  of  the  stuffed  pickles*,  and  too 
shy  a  bearer  to  be  profitable.  Ruby 
King  was  long  my  favorite,  but  with  the 
introduction  of  the  pimiento  I  found  the 
perfect  sweet  pepper. 

My  earliest  peas,  the  Nonpareil,  w’ill  be 
ready  for  the  table  in  a  few  days,  and 
Gradus  in  blooming  and  Puiatan  growing 
strongly,  though  not  in  bloom,  and  the 
old  Champion  of  England  is  trying  to  get 
hold  of  the  wire  fence.  The  succession  of 
varieties  seems  to  be  close  from  the  first 
to  the  Champions. 

One  thing  that  interferes  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  sugar  corn  down  here,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  early  varieties,  is  the  fact  that 
everyone  plants  seed  from  the  seedsmen 
every  year,  and  these  seed  are  produced 
so  far  north  of  us  that  they  do  not  give 
the  best  results.  This  year  I  am  trying 
.«ome  Stowell’a  Evergreen,  bought  from  the 
seedsman,  and  also  some  home-grown. 
Tliey  will  be  planted  side  by  side,  and 
the  result  carefully  noted.  We  know 
that  field  corn  grown  and  selected  right 
where  it  is  to  be  planted  will  always  give 
better  results  than  seed  corn  from  far 
north  or  south  of  the  locality.  I  knew 
one  farmer  in  North  Carolina  who  for 
years  had  been  selecting  his  sweet  corn 
seed  right  on  his  farm,  and  it  had  de¬ 
veloped  the  prolific  character  of  earing 
natural  to  sugar  corn  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  from  the  North,  and  while  it  had 
become  a  later  crop  it  was  wonderfully 
good  and  the  ears  of  larger  size  than 
usual  for  all  its  prolific  habit,  for  it  made 
an  average  of  three  good  ears*.  This  pro¬ 
lific  earing  seems  peculiar  to  the  Southern 
climate,  and  the  prolific  field  corns  of  the 
South  will  never  retain  the  habit  .so  well 
when  taken  North,  even  if  they  mature 
there. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  four  cros.s-bred 
plum  trees  which  Dr.  Van  Fleet  had  sent 
to  me  from  the  Government  ground  in 
California  would  have  bloomed  this 


Spring,  for  I  am  anxious  not  only  to  see 
what  they  are,  but  also  to  persuade  the 
lone  plum  tree  long  in  my  garden  to  hear 
some  fruit.  w.  F.  massby. 


Raising  Seedling  Potato 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  TirE  R.  N.-Y., 
and  have  read  with  pleasure  and  profit 
Prof.  Massey’s  “Maryland  Garden.”  I 
would  like  to  ask  if  he  ever  experimented 
in  raising  potatoes  from  the  seed?  I  un¬ 
derstand  it  takes  about  three  years  to  get 
them  to  eatable  size.  I  have  succeeded  in 
getting  potatoes  the  first  season,  but  from 
several  causes  I  have  never  gone  beyond 
that  point.  ^  If  you  have  had  any  expe¬ 
rience  in  this  line  and  have  carried  it  to 
completion  I  would  like  to  ask  the  result 
you  have  obtained.  Is  it  poasible  to  orig¬ 
inate  new  varieties  of  potatoes  in  that 
way?  D.  J.  T. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I  have  experimented  some  with  potato 
seed,  and  have  grown  also  Sweet  potatoes 
from  seed,  getting  the  seed  from  South 
Florida,  since  they  seldom  even  bloom 
here.  Growing  Irish  potatoes  from  seed 
_^is  only  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in 
breeding  new  varieties  in  hope  of  getting 
something  better.  There  is  a  general  idea 
that  varieties  of  potatoes  run  out,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  get  new  sorts  to 
take  their  place,  and  to  get  new  sorts  we 
grow  plants  from  seed  selected  from  pro¬ 
ductive  plants.  For  general  market  pur¬ 
poses  there  is,  of  course,  no  profit  in 
planting  the  seed,  though  an  ignorant  city 
man  some  time  ago  wrote  in  one  of  the 
Philadelphia  daily  papers  that  the  talk 
about  its  costing  the 'farmers  so  much  to 
make  potatoes  was  nonsense,  for  he  could 
get  a  10-ceut  paper  of  seed  and  plant  an 
acre  of  potatoes.  He  did  not  know  that  few 
seedsmen  carry  the  seed,  and  none  would 
sell  him  a  10-cent  paper.  He  wms  simply 
talking  about  bis  own  ignorance.  But 
there  is  no  need  for  a  variety  of  potatoes 
running  out  if  the  seed  stock  is  carefully 
selected  from  the  most  productive  hills. 
Potatoes,  either  sweet  or  Irish,  will' be 
small  the  first  season  from  seed,  but  the 
second  year  should  show  pretty  well  wdiat 
they  are  worth.  In  my  boyhood  the  po¬ 
tato  universally  grown  for  table  use  was 
the  White  Mercer.  But  it  had  become 
through  neglect  in  selection  very  unpro¬ 
ductive,  and  many  started  to  grow  new 
varieties.  Early  Goodrich  came  out  and 
was  very  productive,  but  poor  in  quality. 
The  first  really  good  new  sort  was  the 
early  Rose,  for  three  potatoes  of  which  I 
paid  $1,  and  after  I  bought  they  sold  for 
$.‘1  per  pound.  Then  for  a  time  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  production 
of  new  varieties,  and  a  host  appeared  in 
the  catalogues.  Now  the  Irish  Cobbler 
has  largely  replaced  the  Early  Rose,  since 
the  markets  generally  prefer  a  round  po¬ 
tato.  It  is  said  that  the  same  ball  of  seed 
produced  the  Rose  and  the  Peerless,  tw'O 
very  different  potatoes.  This  shows  the 
varying  tendency  of  the  plant.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  grow  potatoes  from  seed  if 
one  has  time  and  means  and  cares  not 
for  profit.  W.F.  MASSEY. 


Tomato  Plants 

Fifty  tomato  plants  well  cultivated 
and  well  watered,  if  watering  becomes 
necessary,  will  produce  in  dollars  and 
cents  average  returns  equal  to  those  re¬ 
alized  from  a  half-acre  of  wheat,  asserts 
Geoi'ge  O.  Greene,  extension  horticul¬ 
turist  in  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College. 

In  our  section  of  Northern  New 
Jersey  in  a  season  like  the  present  the 
50  tomato  plants  will  return  more  than 
a  full  acre  of  wheat  under  our  condi¬ 
tion  of  small  fields  and  rather  poor  soil. 
An  equal  amount  of  labor,  manure  or 
fertilizer  spent  on  the  50  tomatoes  will 
surely  buy  more  flour  and  feed  than  the 
acre  of  wheat  would  produce.  The 
tomatoes  must  be  well  grown  and  well 
sold  in  order  to  do  this,  and,  of  course, 
this  statement  will  not  apply  to  all  situa¬ 
tions.  Nor  would  it  always  follow  that 
because  50  plants  will  equal  one  acre  of 
wheat  5,000  plants  will  offset  100  acres  of 
grain !  There  ought  to  be  at  least  50 
tomato  plants  and  100  asparagus  plants 
in  every  farm  garden.  Only  those  who 
have  had  a  full  supply  of  these  vegetables 
can  ever  realize  how  they  save  food  and 
conserve  health.  > 


“Is  it  true  that  the  government  is 
building  a  new  revenue  cutter?”  “Yes.” 
“Have  you  any  idea  what  they  are  going 
to  name  it?”  “Prohibition.” — Life. 


The  Moline  Grain  Binder 

The  Best  Work  Under  the  Worst  Conditions 

A  typical  Instance  of  Moline  perform¬ 
ance  under  unusual  conditions  Is  reported 
by  Jerry  Rivard  of  Boubonals,  Ill.,  2i8 
follows: 


The  Moline  Binder  has  a  record  of 
of  over  50  years  of  good,  honest 
service  wherever  grain  is  grown. 
In  difficult  work,  in  continuous  running 
without  stops  or  breakdowns — in  short, 
in  an  emergency,  Moline  superiority  is 
apparent. 

The  Moline  Grain  Binder  is  built  from 
the  ground  up  of  the  best  materials  by 
skilled  workmen  and  has  been  gradually 
developed  and  Improved  until  it  is  as 
near  perfection  as  possible.  It  is  built 
to  do  the  best  work  even 
worst  conditions.  That’s 
whv  a  Moline  Binder  user 
is  never  satisfied  with  any¬ 
thing  else. 

When  you  buy  a  Moline 
Grain  Binder  you  get  the 
benefit  of  50  years’  service, 
the  lightest  draft,  the  great¬ 
est  stability,  the  strongest 
construction  and  the  greatest 
reliability  in  a  grain  binder — 
you  get  crop  Insurance. 


IS 

under 


the 


MOLINE  LINE 

Corn  Planters^  Cotton  Plant* 
crs.  Cultivator^  Com  Dinderx 
Crain  Oindci^  Crain  Drills^ 
Harrows.  Hay  Loaders.  Hay 
Rakes.  Lime  Sowers,  Listers. 
Manure  Spreaders.  Mowers. 
Plows  (chilled  and  steel).  Reap*- 
ers.  Scales.  Seeders.  Stalk 
Cutters.  Tractors.  Farm 
Tnuks.  Wagons  and  Stephens 
Salient  Six  Automobiles. 


The  Moline  8-ft.  Binder  bought  of  you  I 
used  in  cutting  I  10  acres  of  grain.  1  cut 
seven  acres  of  new  ground  where  1  did  not 
think  it  could  do  the  work,  being  very 
trashy  ground,  and  the  men  present  insisted 
I  was  doing  wrong  to  try  to  cut  it  with  a 
binder,  but  the  Moline  Binder  went  through, 
cutting  all.  I  never  missed  a  bundle  and 
neverbroke  anything.  1  consider  this  remark¬ 
able,  considering  the  condition  under  which 
the  test  was  made. 

We  have  many  letters 
such  as  this  on  file,  all 
equally  enthusiastic  over  the 
work  of  the  Moline  Binder. 

The  frame  of  the  Moline 
Binder  is  extra  strong,  mak¬ 
ing  it  particularly  good  for 
tractor  use. 

See  your  Moline  Dealer 
about  the  Moline  Binder 
now,  or  write  us  for  full 
information. 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF~  QUAL-ITv" 


MOLINE.  ILLINOIS 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS  SINCE  l&6S 


WITTE 


6ETA _ 

"KERO-Oir  ENGINE 

Money  Backif  NotSatlslied  on 

My  New  90>Day  Engine  Oiicr. 

Have  More  Power— Do  your 
work  easier— Get  a  bet-_ 
ter  engine— At  less  cost- 
Make  more  money —  Save 
more  fuel — Immediate  Factory 
Shipment— Five-Year  Guar¬ 
antee — 90  Day  Plan — Hundreds  of  engines — 2  to 
30  H-P. — all  styles — Ready  to  Use— Suit  Yourself 
as  to  terms— Cash— or  Payments— or 

NO  MONEY 

iWMvFlaUA  righted)— “How  to  Judge 
^  IIVT  Engines”— and  latest  wholesale  f  ac- 

I II 1 1/W  la  tory  prices— Direct.  I  ship  every- 
where  in  the  U.  S.— guarantee 
safe  delivery — Save  You  $15  to  $200 — make  you  tho 
best  price.  I  can  ship  big  engines— or  small 
engines— on  wire  orders.— ED.  H.  WITTE.  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1898  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1898  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


FARMERS  NOT  A  POISON 
POWERFUL  DISINFECTANT 


HUSH  COWS  AHER  CALVINS 
Most  valuable  for  bringing  after-birth  ] 
and  also  for  treating  barren  cows  and  con¬ 
trolling  abortion.  B-K  kills  the  infecting 
germs,  heals  the  uterus,  removes  the  slime 
and  acid— no  odor — no  straining.  More  ef¬ 
fective  than  lysoU  Lugol's  solution,  carbolic 
and  cresols — much  safer.  Send  for  our  Bul¬ 
letin  52  “Contagious  Abortion"and  testimony 
bom  leading  breeders.  Special  Trial  Offer 
Ceoeral  Laboratories— Madison,  WIs. 

S71S  So.  Plckinsoa  SL 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  In  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREK  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards, 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  Id  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.V. 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard - $1.00 


The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1.50 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas....  2.50 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume . 2.50 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . 60 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh . 1.60 

Fruit  Banching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1.50 

Farm  and  Garden  Bula  Book  . 2.00 


Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Poultiy  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  .  1.60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn . 2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.76 

Principles  of  Breeding,  Bavenport . 2.50 


FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30tIiSt.,  NewTork 


dieShower^  .. 
of  GoW 


/coming  to  fanners  from  the  rich  wheat  fields  of  Wosf orn 
Canada.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15.  to 
$30.  per  acre  and  raise  from  20  to  45  bushels  of  $2. 
wheat  to  tho  acre  it’s  easy  to  make  money.  Canada  offers 
in  her  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

160  Acre  Homesteads  Free  to  Settlers 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prices.  Thousands  of  farmers  from  the 
U.S.  or  their  sons  are  yearly  taking  advantage  of  this  great  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  Farming  is  fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain 
raising.  Good  schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 

Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Supt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 


301  E.  Genesee  St. 


Syracuee,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“Stepping  Stones” 

Tart  TI. 

That  was  too  much  oven  for  tho  min¬ 
ister.  He  forgot  the  poetry  he  had  (pioted 
and  could  not  grasp  the  fact  that  here 
was  a  man  trying  to  put  his  slipping  feet 
upon  his  dead  self  that  he  might  climb 
up.  Tho.se  clean,  whole-souled  fanners 
recedled  at  the  thought  of  marching  away 
in  step  w’ith  such  a  character  as  ‘Jo.sh 
Duck.’  Of  course  they  could  not  under¬ 
stand  that  he  was  offering  far  more  than 
they  ever  could.  The  recruiting  sergeant 
could  not  see  it  either.  He  was  after 
men.  Their  social  standing  did  not  con¬ 
cern  him,  and  he  formed  his  recruits  in 
line  and  marched  them  away,  ‘Josh  Duck’ 
shuffling  at  the  rear — a  queer  looking  sol¬ 
dier  of.  freedom  in  his  blue  overalls  and 
dirty  shirt.  He  never  did  jjresent  a  sol¬ 
dier-like  appearance,  even  with  his  new 
uniform  and  rifle.  Discipline  and  pride 
held  up  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  the 
rest  hnd  put  spring  in  their  knees,  but 
‘Josh  Duck’  still  slouched  and  .skulked — 
a  pauper  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  thrift. 

So  he  slouched  and  skulked  with  pale 
face  and  thumping  heart  when  his  regi¬ 
ment  was  marched  up  to  the  front  line  of 
a  great  battle.  It  had  been  going  on  all 
day  and  the  Union  troops  had  been  stead¬ 
ily  pushed  back — back  to  a  river,  which 
they  could  not  cross.  The  fight  was  going 
against  them  and  these  New  England 
troops  knew  it,  but  thej’^  marched  up  to 
the  line  bravely — almost  happily — all  ex¬ 
cept  ‘Josh  Duck.’  He  was  by  nature  a 
coward  and  a  pauper,  and  as  he  marched 
he  glanced  about  for  a  chance  to  run. 
The  minister,  leading  the  company, 
glanced  back  and  read  the  cowardly  pur¬ 
pose  on  the  white,  cringing  face  and  he 
stepped  back  to  caution  him. 

"  'For  God’s  .sake,  'Josh  Duck,’  don’t 
disgrace  the. company  and  this  old  town!’ 

Hut  as  he  spoke  a  shell  screamed 
closely  over  their  heads.  It  exploded  di¬ 
rectly  behind  them  and  .smashed  a  tree 
into  fragments.  With  a  scream  ‘Josh 
I>uck’  threw  down  his  gun  and  ran  from 
the  ranks  into  the  woods.  He  did  not  get 
far.  There  was  no  escape,  for  the  woods 
were  full  of  men.  With  genuine  pauper 
luck  Jo.sh  ran  right  upon  the  general  and 
his  staff. 

“  ‘Bhoot  him  I’  ” 

There  was  a  volley  and  Jo.sh  felt  a 
sting  in  his  arm  and  he  .stoi)ped.  They 
caught  him  and  brought  him  before  the 
old  general,  who  with  the  battle  going 
against  him,  looked  like  a  lion  at  bay. 

“‘A  deserter!  March  him  out  in  front 
of  the  army,  in  view  of  the  enemy,  and 
shoot  him  as  an  example !’  ” 

They  marched  him  right  through  the 
old  company — the  coward,  the  shame  of 
the  old  town.  The  line  was  forming  for 
one  last  desperate  charge  to  fight  back 
from  the  river.  Out  in  front  stood  the 
color  bearer,  waiting  for  the  signal. 
These  stern,  determined  men  with  guns  in 
band  had  climbed  to  higher  things — all 
but  poor  ‘Jo.sh  Duck.’  His  poor  selfish 
self  was  not  a  stepping  stone,  but  a  grave¬ 
stone.  He  seemed  indeed  as  he  marched 
up  to  his  doom  the  most  useless,  most 
ignoble  thing  on  earth.  Then  of  a  sudden 
there  came  to  him  the  memory  of  that 
sunny  day  in  the  old  town  when  he  had 
enlisted — Avhen  for  the  moment  the  pau- 
I)er  found  himself  a  prince  in  national 
jiride.  And  again  those  two  stern  old 
characters,  Joshua  and  Drake,  stepped 
out  of  the  past  and  touched  him  with 
their  swords.  And  in  that  instant  the 
old  self  died  and  ‘.Tosh  Duck’  sprang  to 
higher  things.  The  color  bearer  of  a  sud¬ 
den  threw  up  his  hands  and  fell  dead  Avith 
a  bullet  through  his  heart.  The  flag  fell 
with  him,  but  before  it  reached  the 
ground  a  man  sprang  forward,  caught  it 
up  and  waved  it  before  the  army.  Then 
with  a  hoarse  yell  he  ran..*out  toward  the 
enemy  and  the  whole  army  followed  him 
— that  New  England  regiment  in  advance. 
The  officers  were  not  ready  for  the  charge. 
They  had  meant  to  delay  it,  but  they 
Avere  SAvept  on  in  that  mad,  irresistable 
rush.  On,  on,  the  army  moved,  that  flag 
still  waving  in  advance.  They  smashed 
into  the  enemy  and  broke  his  line  and 
turned  defeat  into  victory,  and  then  the 
flag  went  down.  When  the  men  Horn  the 
old  toAvn  reached  the  place  they  found  a 
well-knoAvn  form  lying  where  it  fell,  .still 
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protecting  the  flag.  They  turned  him  over 
in  wonder. 

“  ‘.Tosh  Duck,’  ”  said  the  man  who  had 
kept  the  poorhouse. 

“Rut  the  minister  held  up  his  hand. 

“  ‘Yon  are  Avrong.  No  longer  ‘Josh 
Duck,’  for  this  day  has  made  him  the 
Hon.  Joshua  Drake.  God  gave  him  ncAV 
life  and  Avith  it  he  has  paid  his  debt!’ 

.Vnd  so  the  old  toAvn  rai.sed  the  money, 
brought  the  body  home  and  laid  the  pau¬ 
per  beside  the  flower  of  their  OAvn  man¬ 
hood. 

“‘//oh.  -Jofthua  Drnlcc!  God  f/ave  him 
now  life!'  The  story  Is  as  old  as  the 
hills — Avhich  means  older  than  human  en¬ 
deavor.  Yon  may  call  it  a  miracle  or 
anything  else  you  please,  but  the  new 
life  is  alAA'ays  a  gift  from  God  and  must 
come,  as  such  gifts  do,  through  the  death 
of  some  selfi.sh  and  ignoble  part  of  living. 
There  is  no  escape  from  that  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  or  for  the  Nation.  Service  and 
sacrifice  lie  at  the  base  of  all  sacred 
things.  .'Vnd  I  think  more  and  more  that 
this  great  Nation  through  the  awful  sacri¬ 
fice  Avhich  (his  war  will  entail  must  and 
Avill  rise  up  to  higher  things  by  putting 
under  its  feet  much  of  the  meanness  and 
moral  imverty  which  many  years  of  lux¬ 
urious  ease  fastened  upon  many  of  our 
people. 

“//oh.  Jo.'ihiia  Brake!  God  f/are  him 
new  life!" 

Most  of  us  are  paupers  in  .some  way. 
We  h,ave  not  paid  our  full  debt.  We 
have  received  more  from  the  strange,  mys¬ 
terious  thing  Ave  call  “country”  than  we 
haA’c  ever  paid  back.  We  cannot  pay  it 
through  the  perfume  and  pleasure  of  ease. 
We  cannot  settle  our  debt  Avith  the  mere 
payment  of  money.  If  that  were  po.ssible 
the  millionaires  would  be  the  only  pat¬ 
riotic  people,  and  even  they  will  not  claim 
that.  In  .some  Avay  the  old  story  of 
.Joshua  Drake  must  be  worked  out  in 
every  life.  Service  and  sacrifice.  Each 
in  his  OAA-n  Avay.  The  old  selfish  life  sac¬ 
rificed  on  the  altar  of  the  neAv. 

.lust  let  me  end  as  I  began: 

"Men  may  rise  on  slepping  stones  of 
their  dead  selves  to  hiyher  things." 
and  let  me  add  these  lines  from  the  same 
poem  : 

“Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust, 

Thou  madest  man — he  knoAvs  not  Avhy  ; 

He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die. 

And  Thou  hast  made  him.  Thou  art  just.” 

II.  AV.  c. 


A  Breezy  Letter  from  Idaho 

Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  farmer 
living  Avest,  in  sunny  southern  Idaho,  to 
apologize  for  taking  your  paper.  Cer¬ 
tainly  most  of  our  farm  problems  are 
((uite  different  from  those  of  the  New 
Y'ork  farmer.  Borne  of  yours  look  odd. 
That  school  problem,  for  example.  I‘er- 
haps  there  is  more  to  your  “kick”  than 
Ave  can  see  at  this  distance.  Out  here  Ave 
have  the  combination  district.  My  home 
— 10  years  ago  sage  brush — is  100  rods 
from  such  a  school,  and  I  happen  to  be 
clerk.  Cost?  Of  course  it  co.sts  more 
than  the  “old  red  schoolhouse.”  It  costs 
a  mint  of  money,  over  .$10,000  last  year, 
and  it  Avill  be  over  .$11,(X)0  this  year. 
Seven  Avagons,  seven  teachers,  11  grades. 
Pay?  Of  course  it  pays.  Even  the  bach¬ 
elors  say  “Keep  up  the  school,  boys !” 
They  Avatch  alumni  taking  first  in  agri¬ 
cultural  college,  first  in  State  normal, 
fir.st  in  university  ;  kids  Ave’re  pi’oud  of, 
that  add  to  our  wealth  by  making  those 
“two  blades  of  grass”  groAV.  Seven  years 
ago  “the  man  from  Missouri”  could  get 
the  floor  to  argue  for  six-grade  school 
buildings.  He  could  not  noAv  get  either 
“the  floor”  or  a  hearing.  Our  “kid”  took 
first  as  “stock  judge”  in  a  recent  contest. 
It  cost  me  about  .$12..'50  to  help  that 
“kid.”  He  has  easily  added  to  my  own 
herd  $200.  Of  course,  this  has  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  New  York,  like  all  old  States, 
has  many  old  people,  Avhose  families  are 
groAvn,  Avhile  the  West  has  fcAv  old  peo¬ 
ple  and  most  families  are  at  the  age  of 
“kids.” 

As  to  that  3,5-cent-dollar,  you  are  right, 
or  about  right.  One  of  your  correspond¬ 
ents  complains  of  $24  per  bushel  for  clover 
seed.  I  have  little  doubt  that  some  clover 
seed  greAV  on  an  adjoining  farm  and  sold 
at  thrashing  time  for  $10.80  per  bushel. 
Now,  Avhy  does  not  Mr.  New  York  Farm¬ 
er  send  to  your  Idaho  farmer  for  his 
seed?  Simply  because  both  mistrust  each 
other.  Each  fears  the  “kick  back.”  Seed 
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today  here  is  26%  cents  per  pound.  The 
same  seed  three  weeks  from  today  will 
doubtless  sell  over  the  same  scales  for  3.5 
cents  per  pound.  Carlyle  said  the  people 
of  England  were  “twelve  million — mostly 
fools.”  So  we  can  say  the  farmers  of 
these  United  States  are  “eight  millions — 
mostly  fools.”  Fooli.shness,  however,  is 
waning.  Farmers  now  begin  to  show 

backbone.  Mr.  Hoover’s  representative 
of  the  sugar  divi.sion  w,as  just  here.  After 
he  explained  that  he  was  the  government 
regarding  sugar,  that  he  had  the  power 
of  arrest,  etc.,  he  told  us  in  a  very  nice 
way  how  the  price  of  sugar  was  set,  $7, 
$7.15,  then  $7.25,  and  in  deference  to  the 
cane  men  it  was  finally  placed  at  $7.,37% 
ca.sh.  “At  every  factory  in  the  United 
States,”  he  .said,  “the  price  is  now 
.$7.37%.”  Some  fool  farmers,  before  go¬ 
ing  to  the  Hoover  meeting  Avent  to  the 
farmers’  store  and  got  the  last  invoice  of 
•sugar.  This  was  read  to  the  Hoover  rep¬ 
resentative  ;  $8.06  at  factory.  Ilis  power 
of  arrest  vanished,  although  one  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Amalgamated  Sugar* 
Company  was  a  part  of  his  traveling  com¬ 
pany,  and  could  have  been  “nabbed”  on 
the  spot.  Do  you  think  if  one  of  that 
company  of  farmers  had  robbed  another 
of  a  “fiA'e  spot”  in  that  room  he  would 
haA'e  failed  of  arrest?  He  would  have 
at  once  used  his  poAver  of  arrest,  or  the 
sheriff  AA’ould  have  been  called.  Some 
day  such  a  scene  Avill  end  in  other  than  a 
laugh. 

If  that  man  who  Avrites  “Hope  Farm 
Notes”  ever  comes  west,  one  who  has 
often  been  cheered  by  his  homey,  cheery, 
careful  oA^erlook  of  farm  conditions,  will 
be  glad  to  share  a  chicken  log  with  him ; 
Ave’ll  show  him  the  truth  of  what  one  of 
your  own  good  men,  .Tosiah  Strong,  .says 
of  us :  “The  West  is  so  large  that  it  takes 
a  dozen  good-sized  Eastern  men  to  be¬ 
lieve  one  of  their  stories.”  D.  .t.  t. 

Minidoka  Co.,  Idaho. 


Hill  or  Level  Cultivation 

On  page  641  is  a  letter  strongly  advo¬ 
cating  level  cultivation  for  corn  and  po¬ 
tatoes  instead  of  the  system  of  raised  hills 
more  often  practiced.  I  just  Avant  to  say 
that  level  cultivation  is  greatly  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  when  the  soil  is  light  and  dry  and 
exceedingly  sandy,  and  the  rainfall  is  a 
little  scanty.  Rut  in  a  heavy  clay  soil, 
and  Avith  an  abundant  rainfall,  the  .system 
is  entirely  Avrong.  A  a  rule,  hoAvever,  both 
crops  are  so  nearly  cosmopolitan  in  their 
habits  that  upon  .4oil  that  is  ordinarily 
classed  as  good  corn  or  potato  ground, 
there  will  be  no  appreciable  difference  in 
the  results,  taking  one  year  Avith  another, 
and  for  a  term  of  years,  no  matter  which 
system  is  folloAved.  The  apparent  differ¬ 
ence  often  noticed,  one  Avay  or  the  other, 
is  caused,  .not  by  the  preference  of  the 
crop  for  one  system  or  the  other,  but 
by  the  difference  in  the  dmount  of  water 
that  the  soil  receives,  or  by  the  difference 
in  the  ability  of  the  different  .soils  to  re¬ 
tain  and  assimilate  the  rainfall. 

All  plants  require  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture,  and  more  than  the  required 
amount  is  detrimental.  Bo,  if  a  soil  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  rainfall  will  readily 
leach  aAvay  and  be  lost,  it  is  evident  that 
it  Avill  leach  away  even  more  rapidly  from 
a  ridge  or  hill  than  from  a  level,  or  flat 
surface.  Hence,  level  cultivation  Avill  cer¬ 
tainly  give  the  best  results,  except  possi¬ 
bly  during  a  season  in  Avhich  there  is  an 
abundant  rainfall,  and  at  frequent  inter- 
v.als.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  soil  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  Avill  absorb  and  re¬ 
tain  moisture  to  fJuch  an  extent  as  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  plants,  it  is  equally 
evident  that,  in  thi.‘4  cause,  hill  cultivation 
will  give  the  best  results. 

We  find  that  these  statements  are  true 
in  practice  as  avcII  as  in  theory.  I  have 
gardened  in  soils  so  light  that  it  Avas 
necessary  to  plant  all  seeds  in  trenches, 
and  to  step  upon  the  seeds  in  oi-der  to  se¬ 
cure  a  satisfactory  crop.  And  I  have 
gardened  on  soils  so  heavy  Avith  clay  that 
even  beets  and  carrots  could  scarcely  be 
groAvn  except  by  .soAving  the  seeds  on  the 
top  of  a  ridge.  And  between  these  tevo 
extremes  there  i.‘j  every  gradation.  No 
single  rule  is  applicable  to  soils  of  differ¬ 
ent  natures,  and  the  planter  must  .study 
his  soils  and  act  accordingly.  Moreover, 
treatment  that  Avill  give  the  best  results 
in  an  extremely  Avet  season  may  work 
disastrously  in  a  very  dry  sea.son,  and 
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the  reverffe  is  true.  The  planter  must 
assume  certain  risks  in  this  respect. 

O.  O.  ORM.SBEE. 


Late  Sowing  of  Sweet  Clover 

What  time  of  the  year  do  you  soav 
Bokhara  clover  (also  known  as  Sweet 
clover)  ?  I  cleaned  up  a  rocky  piece  of 
land  in  my  bee  yard  and  I  was  thinking 
of  planting  to  bunch  beans  of  the  snap 
sort,  to  get  the  ground  free  from  AV’eeds, 
and  as  soon  as  the  beans  are  done  bear¬ 
ing  to  pull  up  the  vines  and  sow  buck¬ 
wheat  and  Bokhara  clover.  I  want  it 
mo.stly  for  my  bees,  but  I  thought  it 
might  be  too  late  for  Bokhara  clover  when 
I  sow  buckAAffieat.  c.  B.  B. 

Rush  Run,  W.  Ya. 

The  so-called  Sweet  clover,  Melilotus 
alba,  is  a  biennial  and  should  have  the 
full  season  for  its  first  year’s  growth.  If 
the  buckwheat  and  Melilotus  are  soAvn 
for  the  bees  rather  than  for  the  buck¬ 
wheat  grain,  you  can  sow  the  buckAvheat 
early  in  order  to  get  the  start  for  the 
SAA'eet  clover.  The  Melilotus  will  not  fur- 
ni.sh  any  nectar  for  the  bees  till  the  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Y'ears  ago,  when  I  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  feeding  bees,  I  sowed  buckwheat 
in  early  Spring,  and  after  the  blooming 
of  this  crop  turned  it  under  and  sowed 
again  for  later  bloom.  The  Melilotus 
alba,  if  left  to  groAv  to  maturity,  will  re¬ 
seed  the  land.  Here  it  grows  rankly  on 
roadsides  and  ditch  borders,  and  is  sim¬ 
ply  regarded  as  a  Aveed.  From  the  fact 
that  it  reseeds  the  ground  where  it  grows 
wild  it  Avould  seem  that  the  late  Summer 
sowing  may  be  all  right.  We  do  not 
grow  it  here,  as  we  can  do  better  in  the 
improvement  of  the  soil  from  the  use  of 
cow  peas  and  Soy  beans  in  Summer,  and 
Crimson  clover  in  Winter,  all  of  which 
are  better  feeds  than  Melilotus.  Melilotus 
is  valuable  where  the  annual  legumes  do 
not  thrive  as  they  do  here.  If  you  wish  to 
make  grain  of  the  buckwheat  it  will  not 
cost  a  great  deal  to  try  the  late  soAving 
of  the  Melilotus.  For  the  bees  alone,  the 
early  .sown  buckwheat  is  as  good  as  the 
late.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Starting  an  Alfalfa  Field 

Four  years  ago  I  sent  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  for  advice 
and  bulletins  on  groAving  Alfalfa.  I  also 
went  to  the  State  Experiment  Station, 
Concord,  Mass.,  and  received  quite  a  lot 
of  information  there.  We  used  a  field 
sloping  toward  the  .south ;  early  in  the 
Spring  Ave  ploAved  the  ground,  which  pre- 
viou.sly  had  been,  planted  to  different  crops 
and  was  in  very  good  condition.  We  in- 
oculate<l  peas  Avith  bacteria  and  soAved 
them  Avith  oats.  .-Vfter  cutting  the  crop 
Ave  ploAved  the  ground  again  and  harroAved 
it  .several  times  until  the  1st  of  August ; 
Ave  then  spread  lime  over  it,  one  ton  to  the 
acre,  h.TTOAving  it  in  Avell.  In  a  Aveek  Ave 
spread  on  the  fertilizer,  consisting  of  200 
pounds  sulphate  of  potash,  400  pounds 
ba.sic  .slag,  100  pounds  nitrate  soda  to  the 
acre,  harroAving  it  in  thoroughly  with  a 
spike-tooth  harrow,  making  it  as  smooth 
as  possible.  We  chose  a  cloudy  day  for 
preparing  and  soAving  the  seed.  We  had 
.sent  to  Amherst  College  Agricultural  Ex- 
))eriment  Station  for  the  bacteria  or  cul¬ 
ture  to  inoculate  the  seed,  and  I  mixed  the 
culture  thoroughly  with  the  .seed,  then 
si)read  it  on  papers  to  dry  so  it  Avould 
not  stick  to  the  hands.  We  sowed  it  to- 
Avard  evening  (as  light  and  sun  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  germs),  using  a  drag  to  cover 
in  as  it  Avas  soAvn.  We  AA'ere  fortunate  in 
having  a  very  suitable  day,  as  shortly 
after  it  Avas  covered  in  it  rained  quite  a 
little.  In  the  third  day  it  began  to 
come  up ;  the  fourth  day  the  field  Avas 
covered  evenly  all  over  Avith  the  little 
green  plants.  In  about  a  Aveek’s  time  Ave 
had  another  heavy  rain.  We  then  had 
continued  dry  Aveather  for  41  days.  It 
Avas  very  dry  that  Bummer  and  Fall ; 
nearly  everything  dried  up,  but  the  Al¬ 
falfa  grew  fine,  shoAving  that  it  does  stand 
dry  Aveather  better  than  any  other  crop. 
Ry  the  time  frost  came  it  Avas  .six  inches 
high  ;  the  second  and  third  years  we  cut 
three  g(jod  crops  each  year,  but  Ave  made 
the  mistake  of  not  fertilizing  it  and  some 
of  it  Avinter-killed  the  fourth  yeai’,  so  we 
are  going  to  plow  it  up  this  Pall  and  re- 
ueAV  it.  AVe  think  it  splendid  feed  for  both 
horses  and  cattle.  All  weeds  and  grass 
should  be  kept  cleaned  out,  as  they  will 
choke  out  the  Alfalfa.  s.  i.. 

Massachusetts. 
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The  Barberry  and  Wheat  Rust 

All  over  the  Northwest  farmers  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  warfare  on  the  barberry.  We 
understand  South  Dakota  has  a  law  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  penalty  to  permit  the  growth  of 
this  plant,  and  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
are  both  fighting  it.  This  is  because  the 
barberry  is  what  is  known  as  a  “host 
Iilant”  for  the  b^ick-stem  rust  of  wheat. 
This  disease  passes  a  part  of  its  life  on 
the  barberry.  It  makes  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Spring  on  this  bush,  and 
spreads  from  it  to  wheat,  oats,  barley 
and  rye.  The  disease  is  spread  long  dis¬ 
tances  by  the  wind,  and  thus  it  may  travel 
over  a  wide  area.  "^Tien  once  started  the 
disease  cannot  be  prevented  by  Spraying 
or  by  treating  the  seed.  The  only  prac¬ 
tical  way  of  getting  it  out  is  to  destroy 
the  barberry  and  thus  prevent  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  disease.  Dr.  E.  D.  Ball, 
State  Etomologist  of  Wisconsin,  says  that 
Denmark  has  eliminated  this  disease  from 
the  grain  by  completely  destroying  the 
barberry.  North  Dakota  prohibits  the 
growing  of  the  plant  within  that  State, 
and  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  have 
started  a  fight  against  this  plant  as  a 
war  measure.  Dr.  Ball  says  there  are  two 
kinds  of  barberry  commonly  planted  in 
Wisconsin.  One  is  the  European  bar¬ 
berry,  a  tall  bush  with  green  or  purple 
leaves,  which  is  shown  at  Pig.  ?>G7.  The 
other  is  the  .Japanese  barberry,  low- 
spreading  and  reddish  in  color.  The  tall 
or  European  barberry  is  the  dangerous 
kind,  and  should  be  cut  out  and  destroyed 
wherever  grain  is  growm.  The  .Japanese 
barberry  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  can  be 
grown  as  a  hedge  plant  or  ornamental 
plant  safely,  but  in  every  case  cut  out  the 
tall  barberry  and  burn  the  plant. 


— with  me — plan  of  double  cropping  my 
war  garden.  As  fast  as  one  crop  was 
removed  I  put  something  else  in  its 
place,  and,  if  not  wanted,  sowing  the 
space  very  thickly  with  dwarf  rape,  so 
thick  as  to  prevent  tall  growth.  I  even 
did  this  between  the  rows  of  beans  and 
the  TOWS  of  sweet  corn  after  the  latter  had 
developed  the  ears  to  the  eating  stage. 
With  me  it  was  a  great  success  in  more 
than  one  way.  Winter  cress  has  been 
the  plague  of  my  life  in  that  garden,  but 
the  rape  smothered  it,  and  very  few  cress 
runners  appeared,  and  I  think  the  rape 
will  not  only  save  the  leaching  out  of  fer¬ 
tility,  but  add  a  Amlnable  lot  of  humus  to 


Hints  on  War  Gardens 

The  advice  given  at  times  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  aborit  the  culture  of  tomatoes  is  often 
timely  and  wise,  but  in  some  points  some¬ 
what  different  from  my  way.  As  o 
plants,  I  prefer  those  at  least  a  foot  long, 
and  put  about  the  entire  length  of  the 
plant  “longways”  in  the  soil,  but  I  have 
two  ways  of  even  this.  One  way  is  to  set 
them  in  the  open  prepared  soil,  and  after 
they  are  well  started  in  growth,  cover  the 
entire  ground  with  a  thick  layer  of  straw 
so  as  to  mat  down  at  least  three  inches 
thick,  patting  it  closely  up  to  the  plants, 
and  then  leave  them  undisturbed  until 
fruiting  has  well  advanced.  The  other 
I)lan  is  first  to  cover  the  tomato  land 
with  the  straw  a  short  time  before  setting, 
then  line  off  the  rows  and,  opening  places 
in  the  straw,  set  in  the  plants  as  in  the 
other  plan,  and  thus  avoid  all  hoeing  and 
care  of  the  plants.  The  soil  is  always 
moist  about  them,  never  gets  hard  and 
baked,  weeds  are  smothered  from  the 
start.  The  vines  spread  out  over  the 
straw  and  cannot  come  in  contact  with 
the  ground,  so  are  always  clean,  and,  lying 
on  the  straw  ripen  their  fruit  quite  as 
well  as  if  staked  up.  Excess  branches  are 
trimmed  off,  so  that  the  fruit  is  open  to 
the  sun  and  ripens  finely,  and  the  crop  has 
called  for  but  little  attention.  Same  way 
with  cabbage,  except  the  worms! 

It  is  much  the  same  with  the  peas.  We 
first  put  (for  the  late  ones)  in  a  row  of 
pretty  strong  brush,  setting  them  securely, 
and  then  plant  a  row  of  peas  on  each 
side,  close  up  to  the  brush.  After  the 
peas  are  up  we  give  them  one  good  hoeing 
and  then  mulch  with  straw,  both  sides, 
and,  for  that  matter,  sti-aw  the  small  peas 
between  the  rows,  and  this  part  of  gar¬ 
dening  becomes  a  very  pleasant  duty. 
Peas  cared  for  in  this  way  have  their 
bearing  period  greatly  extended,  eating 
our  last  mess  last  year  in  October*. 

The  combination  of  rabbits  and  fruit 
trees  in  the  Winter,  with  their  usual  loss¬ 
es  of  the  latter,  is  seemingly  a  matter  of 
the  past  with  me,  but  its  discovery  (?) 
was  quite  accidental.  Several  years  ago 
I  had  a  few  apple  trees  broken  down  with 
a  great  weight  of  snow,  but  before  Spring 
about  every  twig  was  gone  and  the  larger 
limbs  completely  denuded  of  their  bark 
by  the  rabbits,  and  nothing  else  was  dis¬ 
turbed.  Since  then  I  do  quite  a  lot  of 
early  Winter  pruning  of  the  apple  trees, 
and  with  like  results. 

Last  Summer  and  Fall  I  tried  a  new 


Harmless  Japanese  Barherry.  Fig.  366 

the  soil,  w*hich,  with  a  little  lime,  will 
help  us  not  a  little  in  getting  our  garden 
“over  the  top”  next  season. 

Last  Summer  we  had  in  this  section  a 
somewhat  new  garden  pest — an  unusual 
visitation  of  skunks,  and  they  swarmed 
everywhere,  especially  in  the  gardens, 
looking  for  food.  As  their  fur  was  out  of 
season,  all  one  could  get  out  of  them  if 
killed  was  a  scent  apiece,  but  as  soon  as 
the  sweet  corn  began  to  well  ear  out,  the 
skunks  began  depredations,  pulling  down 
the  stalks  and  feasting  upon  the  milky 
ears.  Shooting  seemed  to  bring  more, 
and  trapping  brought  all  the  relatives  of 
the  caught  offender  to  bail  him  out.  The 
waste  became  serious,  when  the  corn 
weather  did  not  make  good  the  loss  by 
developing  growth.  But  poisoning  worked 


European  Barherrii.  JTost  of  Wheat  Bust. 
Fig.  367 

the  cure.  Partially  husked  ears  were  dust¬ 
ed  with  poison,  and,  according  to  direc¬ 
tions,  the  skunks  went  into  their  holes  to 
die.  j.  G. 


A  Sure  Method  to  Grow  Melons 

A  plot  of  ground  50x50  feet  will  grow 
enough  melons  to  supply  the  family  table. 
The  method  is  as  follows:  Take  a  cider 
or  oil  barrel,  remove  both  heads,  dig  a 
hole  in  center  of  plot,  place  barrel  in  hole, 
letting  10  inches  project  above  the  earth 
level.  Pack  earth  around  barrel,  prepare 
ground  well  around  barrel  and  plant  four 
hills  at  a  like  distance  around  barrel. 
May  1  to  10  cover  each  hill  of  seeds  with 
box  10x10,  covered  with  cheesecloth  to 
protect  young  plants  from  beetles.  After 
plants  are  well  established  thin  to  two 
to  the  hill,  and  remove  covers  and  store 
away  for  next  year’s  use.  Now  fill  barrel 
with  good  manure,  tamp  it  tight,  fill  in 
water  until  barrel  is  full,  and  keep  water 
over  manure  from  now  on  by  renewing 
every  f'veral  days.  The  manure  should 
also  be  turned  every  three  weeks.  When 
the  barrel  irrigation  is  started  spray 
plants  every  10  days  after  they  start  to 
vine  with  Bordeaux.  Pinch  off  vine  at 
every  small  melon,  and  send  all  strength 
into  melon.  This  method  will  insure  you 
large  melons  and  plenty  of  them,  even  in 
a  dry  season.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  how 
easily  melons  can  be  grown  by  the  barrel 
irrigation  method.  J.  M.  MYEES. 

Maryland. 
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DELCO -LIGHT 

Increases  Farm  Efficiency 

Fifty  thousand  Delco-Light  plants  in 
operation  on  American  farms  are 
saving,  at  the  most  conservative 
estimate,  an  hour  a  day  each — or 
over  18,000,000  work  hours  a  year. 

Thai  U  equal  to  an  army  of  60,000 
men  working  ten  hours  a  day  for  a 
full  month* 

Delco-Light  is  a  complete  electric  light  and 
power  plant  for  farms  and  suburban  homes. 

It  furnishes  an  abundance  of  clean,  safe, 
economical  light,  and  operates  pump, 
churn,  cream  separator,  washing  machine 
and  other  appliances. 

Ask  us  to  show  you  how 
Delco-Light  can  save  time 
and  money  on  your  farm 

The  Domestic  Engineering  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 


DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

52  P«rk  Place,  New  York  City 

P.  E.  ILLMAN, 

71  SoutbAve.,  Rocbeiter,  N.  Y. 
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SELF  CRANKING 
AIR  COOLED 

THICK  PLATE 
LONG-LIVED 
BATTERY 
BALL  BARINGS 
NO  B^LTS 
uses; 
KEROSENE 


The  World  Waits 
For  the  Farm 

On  the  farm  rests  the  fate  of  the  universe. 
Every  productive  hour  must  count.  Spark  plug 
delays  must  not  occur! 

SOOTLESS  SPARK  PLUGS  in  gas- 

engine,  tractor  and  car  are  the  best  insurance 
against  ignition  ills.  No  porcelain  to  breck. 

With  their  mica  insulation — rustless  brass  jackets 
— nickel  steel  electrodes  and  self-cleaning  points 
— they’re  leak-proof,  oil-proof,  fire-proof,  soot- 
proof — practically  indestructible. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you  with  SOOTLESS 
— don ’t  accept  substitutes.  Order  direct  from  us. 
State  size  and  number  wanted  and  remit  $1.25 
per  plug. 

The  Oakes  &  Dow  Co. 

33  Chardon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

(Two  One  Year  Subscriptions  to  Two  DIFFERENT  Addresses) 

This  Transparent  Handle  Name  Knife 

Your  Name 
and  Address 
will  be  printed 
and  shown  as 
sample. 

IT  IS  NOT  ALONE  A  NOVELTY,  but  it  is  a  good  Pocket  Knife.  The  knife  has  two 
blades._  One  large  spear  point  and  one  pen.  Half  polished  German  Silver  bolster. 
,  brass_  lining,  3^-inch  Celluloid  handle.  The  material  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  the 
blades  b^ng  made  of  highest  ^rade  English  Crucible  Steel.  Each  blade  bears  the  trade 
mark  Keen  Kutter,”  which  in  itself  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  contains  nothing  but 
the  very  highest  grade  of  material,  and  is  of  the  best  workmanship, 

Tlds  Knife  aiU  not  be  given  with  subscriptions— they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  place  or  cash) 
to  our  subscribers  and  friends  who,  acting  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  as  indicated. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  JiVSIXESS  FAKMER'S  PAPER 
A  A'nttonal  Weekly  Joiirniil  for  Country  and  ('uburbon  llomcn 

Established  iSSO 

I'lililiuhrd  wrrkly  by  tli»  Rnral  rubliablne  Company,  333  Weat  30lh  Stroot,Jlew  York 
Hekbkrt  AV'.  Coi.I/I.vowood,  lYesuient  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dii,i>on,  Treasurer  and  Oeneral  Manaprer. 

Wm.  F.  DiLbON,  Secretjiry.  JlK-S.  E.  T.  Eoyle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  I’ostal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8>4  marks,  or  lOis  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  dnift. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Oflicc  a.s  Second  Cla,ss  Hatter. 

Advertising  rates,  76  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  Eeferenees  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  l>ellevc  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  5s  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  mislea/ling  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  ditferences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
ofliccs  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  b.anknipts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  at  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


You  vAll  sometimes  hear  people  who  must  live 
their  life  under  some  afflietion  or  narroired  down 
hy  hard  conditions  say,  “/  will  make  the  best  of  it!" 
That  is  only  half  the  possihility  of  the  case.  They 

should  say,  “/  will  make  the  most  of  it!" 

* 

IT  is  reported  that  the  I’higlish  Ciovernnient  is  con¬ 
sidering  a  war  order  for  killing  all  surplus  dogs. 
The  object  is  to  prevent  waste  of  food.  No  family 
w’ill  be  permitted  to  keep  more  than  one  dog.  This 
one  must  pay  a  big  tax  and  it  must  be  demonstrated 
that  he  is  of  some  practical  value.  The  order  would 
wipe  out  all  curs,  lap  dogs  or  common  house  dogs  and 
save  food  enough  to  raise  at  lea.st  500,000  pigs.  As  a 
war  neces.sity  the  dog  is  a  fizzle.  Yet  he  is  such  a 
“friend”  that  few  politicians  dare  to  tackle  him  prop¬ 
erly. 

♦ 

IN  many  New  York  school  districts  meetings  were 
lield  on  ISIay  7  and  oilicers  elected.  Now  the 
school  superintendents  have  issued  calls  for  meetings 
on  June  4.  This  year,  in  consequence  of  the  mixup 
resulting  from  repeal  of  the  old  laAV,  the  date  of 
this  meeting  will  be  decided  by  the  district  .superin¬ 
tendent.  Hereafter  the  date  of  the  district  meeting 
will  go  back  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  Maj'.  Where 
the  voters  haA’e  already  held  their  meeting  Ave  advi.se 
them  to  meet  again  on  June  4  and  go  through  the 
form  of  electing  the  officers  already  chosen.  That 
will  satisfy  the  legal  requirements  and  there  can  be 
no  question  about  it.  Better  do  this  and  be  .sure. 

* 

New*  YORK  now  has  a  strict  anti-loafer  law 
which  ought  to  be  enforced.  Every  male  citi¬ 
zen  must  work  at  least  .30  hours  each  week.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  rich  or  lazy  he  may  be — 
the  law  just  signed  by  Governor  Whitman  makes  it 
necessary  for  him  to  work  or  be  arrested  with  a 
penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment.  New  Jersey  has 
such  a  law  and  it  is  being  enforced.  As  a  re.sult  a 
number  of  drones  and  “lounge  lizards”  came  acro.ss 
the  river  to  escape  work.  Such  a  law,  enforced  Avith- 
out  any  restriction,  will  work  some  hardship.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  man  to  he  49  years  old.  He  has  worked  hard, 
gained  a  competence  and  has  “retired”  to  take  a 
vacation.  Under  this  law,  strictly  enforced,  such  a 
man  will  be  obliged  to  go  to  work.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  labor  will  hurt  him,  and  for  one  .such  man 
there  will  be  100  lazy  drones  who  ought  to  be  put 
out  on  the  road  with  pick;  and  shovel.  We  hope  the 
law  will  be  promptly  and  fully  enforced  without  any 
favoritism  or  sentiment  Similar  laws  are  working 
Avell  in  New  Jersey  and  Maryland.  Let’s  all  help 
imt  the  village  loafer  at  Avork !  Sivcat  will  simplify 
his  citizenship. 

» 

On  page  700  you  say  the  new  law  protecting  soldiers 
from  foreclo.sure  or  sale  for  non-payment  of  rent  or 
taxes  may  work  a  hardship  to  some  investor.  How  can 
that  be?  J.  U  P. 

HERE  are  a  good  many  widoAvs  or  elderly  people 
who  have  invested  their  property  in  real  estate. 
'I'hey  buy  town  lots  and  build  small  houses,  usually 
borrowing  part  of  the  needed  money.  These  houses 
are  rented,  and,  in  growing  towns,  when  the  insur¬ 
ance  is  kept  up,  they  give  good  return  in  rentals  and 
afford  a  good  Investment  for  trust  funds  or  retired 
people.  Now,  suppose  such  a  house  is  rented  by  a 
soldier.  His  family  refuses  to  pay  rent  during  his 
absence  In  the  army,  and,  under  the  new  law,  the 
courts  sustain  them.  The  OAvner  cannot  collect,  but 
absolutely  needs  the  rental  money  to  pay  taxes  and 
mortgage  intere.st  and  to  live.  We  see  nothing  in  the 
law  which  would  prevent  the  holder  of  the  mort¬ 
gage  or  the  tax  collector  from  selling  the  property 
for  non-payment.  The  soldier’s  family  could  not  be 
evicted  and  of  cour.se  no  one  avouUI  bid  the  true  value 
for  property  encumbered  in  this  Avay.  Thus  both 
income  and  property  might  be  wiped  out  through  this 
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law  and  the  trouble  may  fall  upon  classes  of  people 
who  can  least  afford  it.  We  think  it  AA’ould  bo  bet¬ 
ter  in  such  cases  for  the  Government  to  pay  the  rent 
or  the  interest  to  the  oAvner  and  regard  it  as  a  long¬ 
term  loan  to  the  soldier.  The  theory  of  protecting  the 
soldier  is  excellent,  but  the  rights  of  trust  funds  and 
small  inA’Cstors  should  be  guarded  also. 

Three  Aveeks  ago  the  neAv.si)apers  announce<l  that 
wheat  held  on  farms  would  be  seized  if  not  sold 
before  May  20.  Many  of  our  readers  AA-ere  much 
concerned  about  this  and  called  upon  us  to  explain 
the  situation.  On  May  15  we  received  the  following 
letter  from  the  Food  Administrator  which  explains 
the  situation : 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  April  20,  in  which 
you  refer  to  a  newspaper  statement  that  wheat  now  in 
farmer.s’  hands  will  be  seized  by  the  Government  and 
ask  for  details  of  the  method  by  which  this  will  bo  done. 
No  order  of  this  sort  has  been  is.siicd,  except  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  AA'heat  held  by  farmers  who  are  openly  pro- 
German  and  withholding  the  wheat  from  market  for 
unpatriotic  rea.sons.  Marketing  has  now  resumed-  nor¬ 
mal  dimensions,  and  so  long  a.s  this  continues  aa-c  do  not 

have  to  confront  details.  uerhert  iiooa’ER. 

* 

Please  inform  me  what  T  can  do  to  keep  one  of  my 
boys  home  from  school.  He  is  14  years  old  in  .Inly. 
Have  three  boys  going  to  school  and  find  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  good  help.  Have  read  several  times  of  a 
law  having  passed  to  allow  farmer.‘i  to  keep  boys  over  12 
years  old  at  home  to  help  on  the  farm.  Have  written  to 
Mr.  Betts,  .Secretary  of  Food  Commission,  but  got  no 
answer.  It  Avmuld  help  me  very  much  if  you  would  write 
and  tell  me  what  to  do,  as  our  superintendent  of  schools 
does  not  believe  such  a  laAV  AA-as  passi'd  and  will  not  per¬ 
mit  the  boy  to  stay  at  home,  F.  B.  8. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

E  do  not  know  of  any  .such  hiAV  and  doubt  if 
any  .such  rule  has  been  made.  The  teacher 
or  school  superintendent  will  have  charge  of  this, 
and  in  most  cases  they  have,  as  AV'e  think,  properly, 
decided  that  young  boys  should  stay  in  .school.  But 
why  bother  the  Hon.  Charles  IT.  Betts  about  this? 
What  has  he  to  do  Avith  it?  Very  likely  he  has 
troubles  enough  of  his  own,  yet  if,  as  he  has  stated, 
he  knoAA’s  all  about  farming,  he  could  easily  .settle  a 
small  thing  like  this.  There  is  no  laAV  that  Ave  knoAV 
of  Avhich  Avill  permit  you  to  take  the  boy  from  school 
without  the  consent  of  teacher  or  superintendent. 
Gov.  Whitman  has  just  signed  a  laAV  permitting  boys 
over  14  to  work  out  proA’ided  they  haA’e  attended 
.school  1.30  days.  Boys  under  14  are  expected  to  at¬ 
tend  school  until  vacation. 

* 

I  have  used  very  reprehensible  language  to  the  people 
of  the  agricultural  department,  but  their  good  seed.s  have 
gone  elseAvhere.  All  I  can  do  is  to  apologize  for  them 
and  express  the  opinion  that  this  Government  seed  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  nui.sance  and  a  detriment  to  everybody  con¬ 
cerned,  besides  being  an  unnecessary  waste  of  money. 
In  the  future  I  shall  earnestly  favor  its  abolition. 

HAT  is  from  Hon.  ,Tohn  A.  Peters,  Repre.seiitative 
In  Congress  from  Maine.  Mr.  I’eters  bolieve.s 
that  food  AA’ill  Avin  the  Avar,  and  when  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  mentioned  “Avar  garden.s”  he  felt 
in.spired  to  graft  one  on  every  Maine  farm.  So  he 
told  his  patriotic  constituents  to  send  their  names 
for  Government  seeds!  .Say,  they  responded  like 
members  of  a  church  to  a  call  for  a  free  show  and  a 
free  supper.  And  Avhat  do  you  suppose  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  .sent  to  these  eager  Avar  gardeners 
in  Northern  Maine?  They  ran  out  of  everything 
else,  and  so  they  .sent  thousands  of  jiackets  of  musk- 
melon  and  tomato  .seeds !  It  Avas  an  outfit  Avell  suited 
to  the  extreme  soutliAvestern  part  of  the  country,  but 
not  quite  .so  useful  as  snoAV  flakes  in  the  far  North¬ 
east!  And  these  Maine  farmers  stood  Avaitlng  to 
start  their  Avar  gardens  Avith  free  seeds !  I'hey  trans¬ 
ferred  the  “war”  part  of  it  in  a  free  fight  to  Mr. 
Peters,  and  he  passed  it  on  to  the  Department  in  “re])- 
rehensible  language.”  The  great  trouble  Avith  Mr. 
Peters  is  that  he  did  not  find  out  about  this  big  seed 
humbug  and  graft  until  tlie.A’  made  a  bad  shufile  of  the 
.seeds  In  his  game.  The  whole  Inisiness  is  a  fraud — 
one  of  tho.se  contemptible  little  grafts  Avhich,  after  a 
farmer  accepts,  prevents  him  from  consistently  fight¬ 
ing  big  grafts  in  jiublie  men.  The  principle  carried 
in  a  package  of  “free  seeds”  is  the  .same  as  that  in 
some  big  .special  iiriAulege  Avhich  develops  info  ])ublic 
robbery. 

The  Ontario  County  Civic  Organization  has  been 
stai-ted  in  Ontario  County,  New  York.  It  grcAV 
out  of  the  I’atrons’  Leagues  Avhich  Avere  started  dur¬ 
ing  the  eamiKiign  over  the  repeal  of  the  school  law. 
The  object  of  this  organization  is  clearly  stated  as 
follows : 

The  object  of  this  organization  is  to  guard  the  rights 
of  the  rural  .school  patrons  and  taxiiayers,  to  discourage 
unjust  legislation  and  advocate  the  enactment  of  bene¬ 
ficial  laAvs  affecting  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Ontario 
County  and  as.sist  its  members  in  social  and  bu.sine.ss 
matters. 

It  would  seem  hard  to  find  a  farmer  who  could 
find  fault  Avith  that  statement  or  Avho  would  not  be 
Avilling  to  use  his  political  power  to  develop  that 
object.  Ontario  is  an  agricultural  county  Avith  prob¬ 
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ably  75  per  cent  of  its  business  depending  dii-ectly 
upon  the  soil  or  farming.  That  being  so,  the  county 
should  be  represented  in  both  houses  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  by  farmers,  and  this  civic  organization  should 
make  sure  that  tAvo  of  the  needed  50  farmers  in  the 

New  York  Legislature  come  from  Ontario. 

» 

I  have  been  informed  that  you  edit  a  paper  for  farm 
folks  that  is  not  polluted  AA’ith  politicians.  I  have  been 
12  years  looking  for  an  editor  AA'ho  has  not  got  some 
one’s  linger  on  his  Avindpipe  ready  to  shut  him  off  Avhen 
he  gets  ready  to  tell  the  truth  about  condition.s  as  they 
really  are.  Clyde  o.  Patterson, 

Illinois.  * 

O  newspaper  man  can  ever  get  away  fi-om  his 
oAvn  work.  The  lawyer,  the  px’eacher  and  the 
doctor  may  deny  or  bury  his  mistake.s.  but  the  editor 
must  go  through  life  facing  the  evidence  of  cold, 
black  type.  Therefore,  Ave  can  merely  refer  our 
friend  to  back  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y”.  We  stand  for 
them  and  on  them.  As  for  the  politicians,  we  are 
Avell  aware  that  they  have  no  use  for  us  because 
they  cannot  use  u.s.  For  evidence  on  this  point  Ave 
think  we  may  safely  refer  to  Hon.  Charles  II.  Betts, 
of  Albany,  and  Hon.  Elon  R.  Brown,  of  WatertOAvn, 
N.  Y.  Y'ou  Avill  find  one  thing  about  The  R.  N.-Y. 
It  stands  for  farmers  and  country  people  fir.st  and 
all  the  time.  Other  classes  hav’e  strong  defenders 
and  can  take  care  of  themselves.  We  try  to  stand 
for  country  people  Avithout  any  apology  or  excuses. 

PEOPLE  now  living  can  remember  when  by  pu.sh- 
ing  every  knoAvu  means  of  transportation  to 
the  limit,  a  letter  AA'as  sent  from  Ncaa’  Yoi’k  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  in  .30  hours!  That  Avas  thought  so 
remarkable  that  the  United  States  Senate  de\’oted 
a  session  to  celebrating  this  Avonderful  performance. 
No  donlit  men  of  middle  age  at  that  time  considered 
this  the  limit  and  could  hardly  think  of  more  rapid 
mail  .service!  Tliere  is  now  an  aerial  mail  .sexwice 
betw’eeix  the  two  cities — the  flying  tixne  being  aboixt 
2^2  hoxxrs.  A  .special  delivery  letter  Avas  mailed  in 
NeAV  Yox'k  and  delivex-ed  at  a  residence  ixi  Washing¬ 
ton  in  2  hours  and  50  minutes!  No  one  who  has 
seen  the  developments  of  the  past  25  years  Avill  xxn- 
dertake  to  say  that  this  is  the  end.  Thex’e  will  be 
gx’eater  marvels  to  folloAV.  It  is  xiow  suggested  that 
some  sciexitlst  should  cro.ss  the  paiTot  oix  the  cax'rier 
pigeon.  That  ought  to  gixm  a  I’apid  flyixxg  bird  with 
the  ability  to  coxnxnit  a  message  to  memoiy  and 
“talk  it  off!"  Ill  view  of  the  way  the  world  is  ru.sh- 
ing  ahead  Avho  Avill  say  anything  is  impossible? 

* 

The  so-called  Donnelly  law  of  the  State  of  NeAv 
York,  enacted  in  1909,  to  make  contx’act  for 
monopoly  Illegal  and  void,  and  to  make  illegal  com¬ 
binations  to  restrict  competition,  is  now  amended  so 
as  to  e.xcept  coOpex'ative  associations,  corpox*ate  or 
othexwise,  of  fax-mex’s  from  its  provision!?.  The 
amendment  Avas  secured  through  the  Ilill-Loi-d  bill 
AA'hich  passed  in  both  hou.ses  of  the  Legislatui-e  the 
last  session,  and  has  recently  been  signed  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Whitman.  It  Avas  promoted  jirincipally  by  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  Daix*ymen’s  I^eague  and 
supported  by  other  cooperative  organizations.  The 
State  could  con.sistently  do  nothing  less  than  adopt 
this  amendment.  For  yeax-s  it  has  encouraged 
coopex-ative  Avork  among  farmers.  It  has  adopted 
laws  and  made  appropx-iations  and  spent  State 
money  to  promote  cooperative  Avork.  It  Avould  bo 
little  less  than  farcical  to  do  this,  and  then  main- 
tiiiii  another  law  to  xnake  criminals  of  the  men  Avho 
put  the  cooperative  orgaxiizations  in  practical  opex-a- 
tioxi.  Our  contention  has  always  been  that  the  acts 
of  cooperative  managers  and  officials  did  not  come 
under  the  operation  of  the  monopoly  law,  and  that 
the  coux-ts  Avould  so  hold  if  tested ;  but  in  any  event 
this  axnendxnent  saves  litigation  and  removes  all 
doubt.  It  .settles  the  problem  for  good,  and  further 
commits  the  State  to  the  px-inciple  of  cooperation  in 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  farm  products. 


Brevities 

The  .shortage  of  tile  has  hold  up  many  a  drainage  job. 

The  .sweet  clover  has  made  a  groat  growth  with  us 
this  yoiir. 

We  holiovo  in  administering  a  dose  Avhich  AviU  make 
every  alien  enemy  an  ailing  enemy. 

The  Ohio  .Station  advises  cutting  clover  in  early  June 
if  the  second  crop  is  to  be  u.sed  for  seed. 

A  CASE  is  rejiorted  in  New  York  where  smallpox  Avas 
carried  from  one  family  to  another 'by  a  dog. 

In  reply  to  many  questions  we  repent  that  there  is 
no  bounty  on  veal  calves  raised  by  a  farmer,  and  no 
penalty  for  killing  a  heifer  calf. 

Never  try  to  raise  beans  on  wet  soil.  They  cannot 
get  a  grip  on  a  crop  with  Avet  feed.  More  likely  to  have 
the  grippe. 

Several  Southern  readers  report  severe  injury  from 
woolly  aphis  on  the  apple  tree  roots  this  year.  This 
insect  is  seldom  very  troublesome  at  the  North,  but  the 
best  treatment  seems  to  be  digging  away  the  soil  and 
applying  two  to  five  pounds  of  tobacco  dust  per  tree. 
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The  Milk  Forum 

Anj'one  intoro.stod  in  the  milk  problem  is  invited 
to  ask  questions  or  express  his  views  on  the  milk 
subject  under  this  heading.  This  means  prodncer, 
consumer,  dealer,  la.yman  and  otlicial.  Tifr  R.  N.-Y. 
will  assume  no  responsibility  for  the  opinions  or 
statements  by  these  correspondents.  The  purpose  is 
to  express  every  possible  view  in  the  hope  that  wise 
counsel  will  prevail.  We  shall  continue  to  express 
our  own  views  independently  as  occasion  re(]uires. 

A  prominent  New  York  milk  producer  writes; 

Xo  farmer  who  buys  and  uses  oleo  should  he  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Dairymen’s  League.  It  would  please  all  real 
farmers  if  your  iiaper  w'ould  take  the  oleo  end  up  a  hit 
stronger. 

Tlu‘re  is  no  room  for  argument  about  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  the  farmer  wdio  uses  oleo  does  an  injury 
to  his  industry  and  an  injustice  to  him.self  and  his 
family.  It  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  that 
oleo  is  not  in  any  way  comparable  with  butter  or 
milk  in  food  value.  Any  person,  either  farmer  or 
other  consumer,  cheats  him.self  in  the  use  of  the 
oleo  .substitute,  hut  the  farmer  who  uses  it  dis¬ 
courages  and  destroys  his  own  industry  and  .at  the 
.same  time  cheats  his  own  stomach.  Instead  of  using 
oleo  themselves  fanners  ought  to  lioycolt  the  local 
dealers  who  handle  it  and  buy  sui)i)lies  only  from 
de.'ilers  who  sell  butter. 

AVe  have  not,  however,  taken  the  a.ssertion  that 
dairymen  use  oleo  very  seiaously.  AA’e  would  not 
deny  that  a  few  instances  might  ho  (pioted ;  hut  that 
any  volume  of  oleo  is  used  by  New  York  State 
dairymen  we  are  not  prepared  to  ladieve.  Fanners 
have  been  lectured  so  much  they  sometimes  fall  into 
the  natural  error  of  confessing  llu*  fault  when?  no 
blame  exists.  They  sometimes  take  up  the  suggestion 
and  lecture  one  another  on  the  false  premises  that 
the  abuse  exists,  and  since  they  are  not  guilty  them¬ 
selves  the  other  fellow  must  be.  That  is  om*  of  the 
objects  desired.  The  astute  enemy  always  tries  to 
make  trouble  in  the  camp  of  (he  opposition.  If  men 
who,  by  acts  of  omi.ssion  or  comniis.sion,  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  unfortunate  agricultural  condition.s,  can 
make  it  appear  that  farmers  themselves  are  respon- 
.sible  for  the  bad  conditions,  then  the  men  them.scdves 
escape  re.sponsibility  for  their  manipnlations  ami 
cunning.  The  oppres.sor  must  always  make  his  vic¬ 
tim  out  a  rogue,  else  his  acts  prove  him.self  a 
knave.  IIow  much  of  this  there  is  in  the  complaint 
(hat  farmers  increa.so  the  .surplus  of  milk  by  the  u.se 
of  oleo  we  do  not  know.  We  have,  however,  no 
evidence  to  show  that  farmers  eat  hog-butter  to  any 
material  amount.  Relying  on  his  general  intelli¬ 
gence  and  u.sual  good  judgment  we  cannot  think  that 
he  does.  AAT*  do  know  that  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk  was  not  to  be  had  during  the  Winter  in  local 
stores.  It  was  accumulated  in  large  bulk  in  cold 
storage  rooms  and  held  for  big  profits  for  export. 
Consumption  of  bottled  milk  was  curtailed  by  big 
delivery  eo.st.  The.se  conditions  created  a  .surplus; 
and  the  ju-oducers  are  now,  as  u.sual,  paying  the 
cost  of  the  speculation.  Knowing  the.se  facts  as  we 
do,  and  admitting  the  usual  portion  of  shortcoming 
for  the  farmer,  we  cannot  pounce  on  him  as  the 
sole  cause  of  the  i)re.sent  un.satisfactory  itdlk  situa¬ 
tion. 

They  Get  Away  With  It 

•  I  fed  like  haying  a  dozen  farms  with  proceeds  from 
.Tune  milk,  a.s  there  will  be  some  money  left  after  paying 
for  the  ice  that  is  used  for  cooling  it.  We  are  supposed 
to  live  upon  promises  and  fresh  aii-.  The  other  side 
plays  us  for  a  bunch  of  fools,  and  get  away  with  it. 

New  York.  F.  n.  i>. 

Retail  Milk  Prices 

We  are  interested  in  your  writing  on  the  milk  (pies- 
tion  and  price  fixing  by  the  Federal  Alilk  Commi.ssiou. 
We  are  milk  producei-s  and  we  know  that  no  one  who 
hires  all  his  help  can  produce  milk  for  le.ss  than  seven 
to  eight  cents  p(U’  (juart  at  present  price  of  feed. 

On  page  (!.'>!  of  your  this  week’s  paper  you  state  the 
Federal  Milk  (’ommission  has  fixed  tin*  price  of  milk 
to  iHoducers  at  .$2. .‘14  per  100  lbs.  for  2  per  cent  milk, 
which  is  for  May.  A’ou  state  the  price  of  May  milk  is 
fixed  at  .$2.40  and  that  the  Commi.ssiou  actually  got  up 
courage  enough  to  reduce  the  retail  price  of  hotthal 
milk  to  the  consuiiuu*,  hut  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  con- 
.sumer  has  not  found  it  out  as  yet.  For  Alay  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  price  for  R  Grade  milk  was  to  he  1.’!  cents 
from  the  wagons  and  for  Grad(‘  A  the  price  was  to  he 
15  cents,  again.st  10  cents  fi>r  April,  but  it  never  hap¬ 
pened. 

This  i)rice  fixing  looks  good  on  pai)er  to  some  people, 
but  let  the  Commi.ssion  investigate  and  they  wilt  find 
if  they  don’t  already  know  that  very  little  milk  is  sold 
at  the  prices  the  Commission  made.  Most  of  the  bottled 
milk  out  of  wagons,  A  or  R  Grade,  is  sold  iit  IH  cents 
and  has  been  for  several  years. 

Two  weeks  ago  three  parties  from  New  York  City 
and  two  parties  from  Paterson,  N.  .1.,  were  at  our 
Goshen,  N.  Y''.,  farm.  They  first  thought  it  was  a  joke 


when  we  told  them  we  got  .’i  cents  per  quart  for  .I  per 
cent  milk.  They  had  been  paying  1.S  cents  for  at  lea.st 
three  years,  but  they  did  not  know  whether  it  was 
skimmed  or  A,  R  or  C  Grade  that  they  got.  May  .1  I 
was  talking  to  ,a  salesman  from  Montclair,  who  said 
he  had  hei  ii  i)aying  18  cents  for  milk  for  several  year.s 
and  everybody  around  him  was  paying  1<S  cents.  Now 
why  docs  not  the  Commi.ssion  say  something  about  this? 
.\t  the  prices  the  trirsts  are  getting  for  milk  they  can 
pay  the  i»roducer  8  cents  a  quart  every  day  in  the  year 
and  then  make  100  per  cent  profit.  Now,  if  the  con¬ 
sumer  still  thinks  the  farmer  is  the  cause  of  high  price 
milk  he  better  wake  up  and  find  out  who  really  is  the 
cause. 

The  Commission  is  a  good  thing  to  hold  the  price 
down  on  the  fanner  and  they  are  also  a  good  thing  for 
the  trusts,  as  they  let  them  sell  at  any  price.  A’ou  can 
go  through  New  A'ork  City,  Newark,  N.  .1.,  I’aterson, 
N.  .1.,  and  all  nearby  cities  and  you  will  find  00  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  bottled  milk  out  of  the  trust’s  wagons 
is  sold  at  18  cents  per  quart.  What  kind  of  a  bluff  do 
you  call  this  milk  price  fixing?  s.  s. 

New  .Tersey. 

The  June  Milk  Price 

The  Federal  Milk  Commission  finds  itsedf  in  an 
ombarrassin.g  position.  The  Rordens  and  other 
companies  entered  into  an  agreeimmt  with  the  Dairy- 
rwen’.s  League  to  jiay  the  May  price,  .$2.40,  which  the 
IMllk  (’ommission  set,  but  with  the  nnder.sta riding 
that  the  price  for  .Line  would  be  $1.80  for  P>  per  cent 
milk  in  the  l.AO-mile  zoiu'.  ’I’he  Commission  w.as 
then  asked  immediately  after  its  decision  on  Alay 
prices  to  I’afify  the  agreement  for  June  as  made 
between  Ihe  League  and  the  New  A’ork  Alilk  Con¬ 
ference  Hoard,  but  tbe  Commission  declined  to  do 
so.  It  insisted  that  thei’e  was  too  much  difference 
between  tbe  price  to  consumer  and  producer.  The 
Commission  has  not  as  yet  .set  any  price  for  .Inno. 
Tbe  agreement  between  the  League  and  Roi-dens 
for  till'  $1.80  price  for  .Tune  puts  the  Commi.s.sion  in 
the  position  whei-e  it  may  convert  itself  into  a  rubber 
stamp  and  ratify  that  agreement,  or  make  a  different 
price,  which  would  create  the  impossible  condition 
of  two  prices  for  .Tune  milk  in  the  New  A’ork  ni.arket. 


New  England  Milk  Prices 

The  New  Fngland  Regional  Alilk  Commission  has 
fixed  a  price  to  be  paid  farmers  of  7%  cents  a 
quart  for  milk  delivereil  at  Roston  for  Alay,  and  714 
cents  a  quart  for  .lune.  This  price  is  for  Roston  and 
vicinity  and  will  prob.ably  govern  throughout  New 
Fngland.  The  retail  price  to  con.sumers  is  fixed  at 
141^  cents  per  quart  for  May  and  14  cents  rier  ipiart 
for  .lune.  Tbe  Commis.sion  makes  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement  : 

In  connection  with  those  prices  the  Commission  will 
put  into  effect  an  elaborate  ]»lan  intended  to  return  to 
producers  the  actual  value  of  all  milk  that  dealers  are 
forced  to  manufacture  during  the  surplus  months.  Fach 
dealer  will  submit  sworn  statements  of  such  manufac¬ 
ture.  lie  will  be  roipiired  to  pay  full  market  price  for 
the  butter  fat  and  for  the  by-products  of  the  skim  milk. 
This  system  is  to  be  enforced  by  an  administrator  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Commission,  who  will  have  the  a.ssistance 
of  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  experts.  Dealers 
will  not  be  allowed  to  drop  dairies  except  for  justifiable 
cause. 


Why  Wheat  Prices  Were  not  Raised 

We  conclude  that  the  following  statement  is  cor¬ 
rect.  (’ongre.ss  .set  the  price  of  wheat  at  .$2.20  a 
bushel.  The  great  majority  of  our  farmers  thought 
(bat  this  price  represented  what  their  wheat  would 
sell  for  at  the  local  station.  When  they  came  to 
deliver  the  grain,  they  found  a  new  set  of  rules  for 
grading,  and  they  also  learned  that  the  price  of 
transporting  the  wheat  from  their  local  market  to 
what  are  called  regional  markets  must  be  taken  out 
of  this  jirice.  ’I’lie  result  is  that  with  close  grading, 
and  dockage  on  the  price,  our  people  have  sold  their 
wheat  from  $1.80  to  $2.08  per  bu.shel.  The  majority 
of  the  wheat  sckuus  to  have  sold  for  about  $2.  An 
effort  was  made  to  have  this  minimum  price  raised 
to  $2.50.  The  cost  of  raising  wheat  has  increased, 
and  it  is  clearly  evident  that  without  this  restriction 
in  price  wheat  wmdd  go  much  higher,  while  the 
price  fixing  of  wlu'ut  had  the  effect  of  pushing  up 
Itrices  for  other  grains.  The  .Senate  voted  to  increase 
this  price.  The  House  of  Representatives,  however, 
killed  the  plan,  and  I’resident  Wilson  stated  that 
even  if  the  bill  passed  Gongress  he  would  veto  it. 
The  reasons  now  given  us  for  this  action  are  about 
as  folows: 

In  the  first  place,  arrangements  were  made  early 
in  the  year  to  sell  all  the  wheat  we  could  spare  to 
our  allies  in  Furope.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  i‘e- 
striction  in  the  price  of  wheat,  it  is  claimed  that 
speculators  would  have  cornered  the  siqiply  and 
forced  the  other  nations  to  pay  fur  more  for  the 


ffrop.  This  Government  having  guaranteed  that 
Furope  should  receive  our  wheat  at  a  certain  price, 
felt  under  obligations  to  carry  out  its  agreement  and 
Iirotect  our  customers.  It  was  also  held  that  if  the 
Government  gave  way  and  increa.sed  the  price  at 
this  time,  many  farmers  would  hold  their  wheat 
back  on  the  theory  that  other  increa.ses  would  follow, 
■so  that  there  would  not  be  wheat  enough  sent  to 
market.  The  refu.sal  to  raise  the  price,  therefore,  i.s 
frankly  a  plan  to  compel  farmers  to  give  up  their 
wheat  and  put  it  on  the  market. 

Another  reason  was  that  the  Government  having 
stated  its  price  last  year,  the  great  majority  of  our 
farmers  accepted  the  statement  in  good  faith  and 
sold  their  wheat.  It  would  not  be  a  square  deal  for 
these  men  to  now  increase  the  price  and  enable  those 
who  held  back  their  wheat  to  get  more  for  it.  On 
the  basis  of  fair  terms  to  all,  the  wheat  crop  of  1917 
should  all  be  sold  at  the  same  figure.  We  are  told 
that  in  some  cases  certain  farmers  are  pro-German 
in  their  feeling  and  have  held  wheat  back  for  the 
express  purpose  of  keeping  it  out  of  the  market. 
.So  far  as  we  can  learn  these  are  the  explanation.s 
given  by  the  Food  Administrator,  and  we  present 
them  to  our  readers  without  comment.  After  the 
most  careful  examination  of  the  situation,  we  cannot 
see  that  there  is  at  present  any  hojie  for  an  increase 
of  price  for  the  1917  crop.  If  that  is  jmt  promptly 
on  the  market  and  disposed  of,  we  think  there  is  a 
fair  pos.sibility  for  an  increa.se  of  the  1918  crop,  but 
hr.st  of  all  the  old  wheat  must  be  cleaned  out  in 
order  that  all  farmers  may  stand  on  eipial  footing 
.so  far  as  the  price  is  concerned. 


Qualifications  of  School  Electors 

I  have  a  letter  from  our  .snperintoinlent  of  .schools 
stating  that  “the  same  regulations  apply  to  (pialificatioc.s 
of  voter.s  as  before’’;  “a  man  and  hi.s  wife  cannot  vote 
on  the  qnalilications  of  the  other’’;  “if  a  man  owns  a 
farm  or  other  property  in  his  own  name  or  pays  tax 
on  personal  property  he  can  vote,  but  not  his  wife.  If 
the  wife  owns  the  property  in  her  name  and  pays  the 
tax,  she  can  vote,  but  not  the  husband.  If  a  man  and 
his  wife  have  children  that  attended  .school  during  the 
past  year,  their  own  children  or  children  living  with 
them,  one  may  vote,  presumably  the  head  of  the  house”; 
“the  only  way  both  husband  and  wife  can  vote  i.s  by 
both  paying  taxes.” 

Are  these  statement.s  from  his  letter,  in  quotation 
mark.s,  correct?  erf 

New  York.  '  ’  ‘ 

riie  (lualification.s  of  electors  at  a  .school  meeting  are 
described  by  Section  20.3  of  the  education  law.  A  voter 
nunst  be;  (1)  A  citizen  of  the  United  States;  (2)  21 
years  of  age;  (3)  resident  of  district  for  30  days  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  meeting,  and  must  also  either  (a)  hire,  own 
or  be  in  possession  under  a  contract  of  purchase  of,  real 
property  within  the  district,  or  (b)  be  the  parent  of  a 
child  of  school  age  who  attended  at  lea.st  eight  weeks 
during  the  preceding  year,  or  (c)  have  such  a  child  re¬ 
siding  with  him,  or,  (d)  own  personal  property  in  excess 
of  fifty  dollars  (.$50)  which  was  a.sse.ssed  for  taxation  on 
the  previous  tax  roll.  No  person  is  ineligible  to  vote  on 
account  of  sex  who  has  the  other  qualifications.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  therefore,  that  both  parents  of  a  child  of  school  age 
who  attended  school  for  eight  weeks  during  the  previous 
year  can  vote. 


Suggestions  About  “  Daylight  Saving 

“Daylight  saving”  will  annoy  the  farmer  more  as  the 
season  advances.  I  want  to  point  out  a  few  of  these 
future  difficulties,  not  for  the  sake  of  borrowing  trouble 
but  to  arou.se  di.scu.ssdon  that  may  result  in  avoiding 
trouble.  Probably  little  inconvenience  has  been  felt  so 
far.  No  doubt  some  farmers  who  had  only  three  or 
four  hours  between  chores  to  devote  to  their  April 
plowing  frequently  had  to  wait  an  hour  or  so  for  the 
ground  to  thaw,  losing  in  this  way  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  allotted  time.  Rut>»more  serious  vexations 
will  come  with  the  Summer.  The  farmer  can’t  afford 
to  lose  an  hour  of  the  precious  time  between  chores 
waiting  for  the  sun  to  dry  Ihe  grass  or  grain,  or  the 
corn  before  cultivating.  Hay  is  made  while  the  sun 
shines.  The  farmer  has  lived  and  worked  very  much 
more  by  the  sun  than  the  indoor  worker  of  the  city. 
Generations  of  collective  experience  with  that  sun  have 
taught  him  the  best  hours. 

The  most  natural  way  out  would  at  first  seem  to  he 
to  go  right  on  farming  by  the  sun.  Rut  “daylight  .sav¬ 
ing”  has  felled  a  tree  across  that  path.  The  milk  must 
be  delivered  at  the  same  old  time  by  the  clock,  or  an 
hour  earlier  by  the  sun,  and  unless  he  farms  earlier  by 
the  sun  than  heretofore  he  will  have  a  hard  time  to  emd 
and  deliver  his  milk  on  schedule.  Another  suggested 
solution  is  to  start  to  work  in  the  morning  at  the  same 
time  as  last  year  by  the  clock,  knock  off  an  hour  during 
the  morning,  say  from  ten  to  eleven,  and  work  an  hour 
later  in  the  evening.  However,  this  would  badly  cut 
up  the  work  and  would  not  be  acceptable  to  farm-hands 
who  come  in  by  the  day.  Perhaps  if  the  farmer,  dis¬ 
tributer  and  railroad  should  get  together  and  arrange 
a  postponement  of  an  hour  in  the  farmer’s  delivery  of 
milk,  it  would  help  Uncle  Sam  more  than  would  the 
saving  of  a  little  kerosene.  Does  "daylight  saving,”  or 
making  the  sun  rise  an  hour  late,  really  .save  daylight 
for  the  farmer,  or  does  it  waste  daylight? 

Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.  alo.nzo  kx-aw. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Song  of  the  Wheat 

Here  we  are  growing  cool  and  still 
Out  of  the  earth  of  our  native  land, 
Green  in  the  valley,  green  on  the  hill, 
Endless  regiments,  here  we  stand  ! 
Thrusting  our  heads  to  the  sunshine  gay, 
Lifting  each  sweet,  rich,  ripening  grain  ; 
Whispering  soft  as  we  swing  and  sway, 
“Sow  us  again,  sow  us  again  !” 

Give  us,  lavish  us,  stint  us  not  I 
Send  us  over  the  'briny  sea. 

Not  by  their  own  home  be  forgot 
Who  give  their  all  so  Splendidly ! 
Reap  us  and  fill  the  big  ship’s  hold 
Who  fight  for  Honor  without  a  stain! 
Send  them  great  Nature’s  purest  gold ! 

Reap  us  and  sow  us  and  reap  again. 
Hearts  like  the  wheat-grain,  firm  and  fine 
Beat  in  those  brave  forms  far  away ; 
Souls  in  those  dauntless  bodies  shine. 
Growing  still  Stronger  day  by  day ! 
Earth  defiled  by  the  hideous  shell. 

Death  and  horror  and  wearying  pain — 
Plough  the  mountains !  Harrow  the  plain  ! 
Sow  us  again !  Reap  us  again ! 

We  are  but  children  of  Earth,  we  grow 
For  children  of  Heaven  to  do  the  deed ! 
Humble  brothers  are  we,  but  so 

We  meet  their  need !  We  meet  their 
need. 

Give  us,  lavish  us,  leave  no  lack. 

Send  them  all  of  us — then  in  vain 
Death  shall  challenge !  They  will  come 
back. 

Sow  us  again !  Sow  us  again  ! 

— Coralinn  Daniels,  in  2^eic  York 

* 

DiSTRinxJTiON  of  sugar  to  meet  this 
Summer’s  canning  demands  will  be  under 
a  modified  certificate  system,  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  has  an¬ 
nounced.  This  is  done  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  home  canners  may  obtain  suf¬ 
ficient  sugar  to  preserve  perishable  fruits 
and  at  the  same  time  to  place  a  check 
upon  those  who  would  endeavor  to  obtain 
unreasonable  quantities  for  household  con¬ 
sumption.  The  check  on  consumption  will 
be  exercised  through  the  retailers — con¬ 
sidered  a  much  more  satisfactory  method 
than  the  card  system  adopted  in  other 
countries — chiefly  to  guard  against  tem¬ 
porary  shortages  that  may  occur  if  more 
vessels  are  diverted  from  the  Cuban  trade 
and  at  the  same  time  to  assure  a  supply 
adequate  to  meet  the  extensive  demand 
hoped  for  from  home  canners. 

Retail  dealers  in  all  States  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  their  Federal  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  with  certificates  which  must  be  signed 
by  the  consumers  before  they  obtain  the 
amount  of  sugar  needed  for  home  can¬ 
ning.  Each  certificate,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  dealer,  the  signature  and  address 
of  the  consumer  and  the  amount  of  sugar 
needed  for  canning  and  presierving  pur¬ 
poses  only  must  be  returned  within  one 
week  after  it  is  signed  to  the  Federal 
Food  Administration  for  the  State  in 

which  the  purchase  is  made. 

♦ 

The  XT.  S.  Food  Administration,  in  the 
following  table  gives  the  sweetening  value 
of  corn  sirup  as  compared  with  sugar : 
Sugar  Corn  Sirup 

1  cup  equals  1  3/5  cup 

%  cup  equals  1 1/5  cup 

Yz  cup  equals  4/5  cup 
1  tablespoon  equals  13/5  tablespoon 

With  a  cup  of  sirup  one-fourth  cup 
less  liquid  should  be  used  than  when 
sugar  takes  its  place.  *  This  table  will 
serve  as  a  guide  in  attempting  to  save 
sugar  in  one’s  usual  recipes.  In  most 
recipes  where  sirup  is  substituted  for 
sugar  it  is  found  that  half  sugar  and  half 
sirup  give  better  results  than  all  sirup. 
The  Food  Administration  also  gives  a 
useful  table  of  weight  equivalents,  which 
will  be  found  helpful  in  making  breads, 
muffins,  etc.,  with  the  various  wheat  sub¬ 
stitutes.  The  varying  weights  of  the  un¬ 
familiar  flours  are  often  puzzling  to  the 
housekeeper.  A  cup  of  wheat  flour  sifted 
and  measured  lightly  weighs  four  ounces : 
One  cup  (4  ozs.)  wheat  flour  equals 


Barley  flour .  11/3  cup 

Corn  flour .  1  “ 

Fine  corn  meal .  1  “ 

Coarse  corn  meal .  4 '5  “ 

Buckwheat  .  445  “ 

Rice  flour .  4/5  “ 

Hominy  grits .  4/5  “ 

Rolled  oats  (ground) .  2/3  “ 

tk 


A  RECENT  Farmers’  Bulletin,  No.  754 
(U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture),  is 
devoted  to  that  terror  of  the  housekeep¬ 
er,  the  bedbug.  It  tells  us  that  this  dis¬ 
gusting  parasite  was  well  known  to  the 
ancient  Romans,  and  that  there  are  sev¬ 


eral  closel.v  related  injects,  ordinarily 
living  on  bats,  birds  and  poultry,  that 
sometimes  become  human  parasites.  The 
remedies  given  in  this  bulletin  are  in 
the  main  already  familiar.  Insect  pow¬ 
ders  are  said  to  be  of  little  value,  large¬ 
ly  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  into 
cracks.  The  fumes  of  burning  sulphur 
will  destroy  the  insects  or  eggs  in  any 
stage,  but  special  precautions  must  be 
taken  in  its  use.  Fumigation  with  hy¬ 
drocyanic  acid  gas  is  most  efficient,  but 
this  gas  is  highly  poisonous,  and  must 
be  used  with  caution.  Farmer.s’  Bulle¬ 
tin  699,  “Hydrocyanic-acid  Gas  Against 
Household  Insects,’’  tells  how  such  fum¬ 
igation  is  done.  Under  ordinary  house¬ 
hold  conditions,  among  simpler  methods 
of  control,  the  liberal  use  of  benzine  or 
any  of  the  other  lighter  petroleum  oils, 
introduced  into  all  hiding  places,  is  effi¬ 
cient  with  slight  or  recent  infe.stations. 
The  liberal  use.  of  hot  water,  whenever 
it  may  be  employed  without  danger  to 
furniture,  etc.,  is  also  effectuaL 


Com  Bread;  Cleansing  Old  Cans 

The  enclosed  recipe  for  sour  milk  corn 
bread  fs  the  best  johnny  cake  w'e  ever 
ate.  It  requires  no  white  flour  and  is 
far  better  than  the  ones  usually  made 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9027.  Coat  Dress,  ai. 

to  42  bust.  Price  9.594.  Oirl’s  Dress.  10 
15  cents.  to  14  years.  Price 


and  Small  Women,  9021.  Dress  with  Side 
16  and  18  years.  Closing,  34  to  42 
Price  15  cents.  bust.  Price  15  cts. 


wdth  it.  It  was  originally  sent  out  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture:  2 
cupfuls  corn  meal,  2  cupfuls  sour  milk,  2 
tablespoon  sful  butter.  2  tablespoonstful 
sugar,  -white  or  brown ;  1^  teaspoonsful 
salt,  2  eggs,  1  teaspoonful  soda,  1  table- 
spoonful  cold  water.  Cook  the  meal,  milk, 
salt,  butter,  and  sugar  in  a  double  boiler 
for  about  10  minutes.  When  the  mixture 
is  cool,  add  the  eggs  well  beaten  and  the 
soda  dissolved  in  the  ivater.  Bake  in  a 
shallow  iron  or  granite  pan  for  about  80 
minutes. 

I  think  my  way  of  disposing  of  salmon 
cans  is  easier  than  that  of  M.  S.  on  page 
587.  One  doesn’t  always  have  time  to 
bury  them  as  soon  as  opened.  I  put  them 
into  the  fire,  and  when  I  remove  them 
there  is  nothing  left  to  attract  flies,  cats 
or  anything  else.  They  can  then  safely 
be  put  in  the  junk  barrel  to  be  removed 
at  any  time.  I  read  once  of  a  cat  found 
dead  wdth  a  salmon  can  tightly  over  its 
head,  and  since  I  have  never  thrown  one 
out  with  a  trace  of  salmon  about  it. 

E.  B.  s. 


Peanut  Butter ;  Linoleum ;  Pickles 

1.  Will  some  one  give  mo  a  I’ecipe 
for  making  peanut  butter?  2.  I  have 
read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  treatment  to 
lengthen  the  life  of  linoleum,  but  I  mis¬ 
laid  it.  Will  you  repeat  this?  I  expect 


soon  to  take  mine  up  and  lay  it  away. 
3.  Imst  Fall  we  pickled  a  barrel  of  cucum¬ 
bers,  all  salt,  and  thoroughly  covered 
with  brine.  Out  of  the  barrel  -we  could 
only  use  about  a  gallon,  all  Soft  and 
squashed.  Can  you  tell  why?  E.  G. 

1.  Toi  make  peanut  butter,  shell  roasted 
peanuts,  removing  the  inner  skin,  then 
run  through  a  food  grinder  several  times, 
until  the  nuts  are  as  fine  as  powder. 
There  is  a  regular  nut  grinder  to  do  this 
work.  There  is  an  abundance  of  oil  in 
the  nuts  to  form  a  smooth  paste  -when 
packed  in  small  jars,  but  some  house¬ 
keepers  mix  a  little  cream,  melted  butter 
or  olive  oil  with  it,  to  hold  it  together. 
If  the  nuts  are  really  powdered  this  will 
not  be  necessary,  as  the  oil  will  soon  rise 
through  the  whole  mass  when  packed  in 
the  jar,  but  sometimes  the  nuts  are  not 
ground  sufficiently  fine,  and  then  other  oil 
or  fat  is  necessary  to  form  a  paste.  The 
butter  may  be  salted  if  de^red,  but  noth¬ 
ing  else  is  added  to  it 

2.  When  linoleum  is  on  the  floor,  its 
wearing  qualities  are  greatly  improved 
by  giving  it  a  coat  or  two  of  floor  varnish. 
This  certainly  lengthens  its  life  of  wear, 
but  we  do  not  know  of  any  application 
for  linoleum  that  is  taken  up  and  laid 
away. 

3.  No  details  are  given  here,  but  the 
pickles  may  not  have  remained  under  the 
“thin”  covering  of  brine,  or  perhaps  the 
brine  was  not  strong  enough.  XXTiere 
cucumbers  are  held  in  vats  at  pickling 
stations,  the  brine  is  four  to  Six  inches 
deep  over  the  weighted  lid,  and  more  salt 
is  added  after  the  first  pickling,  as  the 
brine  becomes  weaker  from  the  juices  of 
the  cucumbers.  Salt  is  added  to  the  fir.st 
brine,  so  as  to  make  it  about  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  five  pounds  of  salt  to  a  bushel  of 
cucumbers,  and  more  salt  is  added  later, 
so  as  to  keep  the  brine  about  55  degrees 
Beaumd.  In  domestic  practice,  a  barrel 
of  pickles  is  quite  likely  to  deteriorate 
through  weakened  brine,  and  this  is  a 
very  probable  cause  in  this  case. 


A  Box  Party 

Now  that  Summer  seems  to  be  on  the 
way,  a  sfuggestion  as  to  outdoor  parties 
may  be  useful.  We  wished  to  entertain 
about  25  friends  of  all  ages  and  “ladies 
only.”  We  asked  them  to  a  “box  party.” 
The  lawn  was  made  tidy,  seats  of  various 
kinds  placed  in  the  shady  places,  and  a 
corner  im'^r  the  house  curtained  off.  This 
provide<  space  for  a  gallery  of  wonders, 
a  scratch  collection  of  curios.  Each  ex¬ 
hibit  was  explained  by  a  card,  on  which 
the  special  point  of  the  object  wa.s  de¬ 
scribed  in  showman’s  style — large  words 
and  any  puns  or  jokes  that  came  handy. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  the  special 
company  or  subjects  of  interest  of  the  day 
“The  turkey  -trot,”  a  large  turkey  jump¬ 
ing  about,  drawn  on  brown  paper ; 
“Bryan’s  grape  juice  fad,”  “A  golden  lion, 
the  only  one  in  captivity,”  “Washington’s 
original  headquarters’”  (a  small  baby 
pillow),  were  among  our  collection. 
Each  guest  was  escorted  through  and  the 
labels  read  by  the  escort. 

The  amusements  were  those  which 
might  be  found  at  a  country  fair,  three- 
legged  races,  sack  races,  croquet  and  a 
balloon  ascension — which  did  not  come 
off  as  the  balloon  failed  to  materialize. 

The  refreshments  were  served  in  pound- 
candy  boxes.  Each  one  held  a  pink  bor¬ 
dered  napkin,  two  tiny  pickles,  a  sand¬ 
wich,  an  apple-turnovei’,  and  a  small 
frosted  cake.  Ice  cream  was  served  in 
small,  thin  glasses  half  filled  with  pink 
gelatine,  and  followed  by  coffee. 

Nearly  -'verything  could  be  made  ready 
in  the  morning,  and  the  serving  was  easy. 
Small  tables  set  about  made  the  eating  of 
the  luncheon  pleasant.  The  eatables 
might  be  served  from  a  small  booth,  and 
emphasis  placed  on  the  various  new  kinds 
of  food-saving  ideas.  mary  Fircir. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Soldiers’  boxes  for  shipping  food  by  par¬ 
cel  post  to  men  in  camj)  cost  $1  and  $1.25, 
and  are  convenient  and  secure.  There  are 
also  metal  egg  crates  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  having  individual  compartments  for 
packing  eggs  and  other  perishable  food 
without  danger  of  breaking.  Crates  hold 
two,  three  or  four  dozen  eggs,  also  com¬ 
bination  styles  for  holding  eggs  and  but¬ 
ter.  These  cost  85  cents  to  $3,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size. 

Boys’  tents,  5x7  feet,  complete  vrith 
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Let 
Me 
Show 
You  That 


iJon’t  say  that  It  cannot  be  done— Had  Mr- 
Bell  said  that, there  would  have  been  no  telephones* 
I  have  shown  over  525,000  deaf  persons  that  they 
can  hear  distinctly  and  have  thousands  of  grate¬ 
ful  letters  p*oin  them,  mainly  because  I  said  to 
them  what  I  now  say  to  you— -‘^yiy  company  does 
not  want  a  cent  from  you  until  you  that  the 

Acousticon  will  make  you  hear.”  Just  send  a  line 
and  say  am  hard  of  hearing  and  will  try  the 
Acousticon.”  We  will  immediately  send  you, 
charges  paid,  the  new  and  Inconspicuous 

1918  Acousticon 

Ipigawni 


For  10  Days* 
Free  Trial 


No  Deposit 
No  Expense 

After  you  have  given  it  any  test  that  yon 
choose,  it  is  entirely  for  you  to  say  whether  you 
wiU  keep  or  return  it— at  least  you  will  know 
vTiether  you  are  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  fortunate  ones  to  whom  it  does  restore  normal 
hearing.  And  It  will  have  cost  you  nothing  to  try 
—not  a  cent.  Since  the  perfecting  of  our  new  1918 
Acousticon— it  is  smaller,  better,  and  just  as  strong 
as  ever. 

ACOUSTICON  has  improvements  and  patented 
features  which  cannot  be  duplicated.  So  no  matter  what 
the  pMt,  send  for  free  trial  of  the 
AOOUSIICON  today  end  convince  yourself— you  alone  to 
personally  if  you  prefer.  K.  M. 

TURNER,  President. 

General  Aconatic  Co.,  1350  Candler  Bldg.,  N.  T, 
Canadian  Addreu,  621  New  Birka  Bldg.,  Montreal 


Delicious, 

Pure, 

Full  Strength 

CO 

F, 

F 

E: 

Saves  you  10  to  15  cents  per  pound 

6  lbs.  Genuine  Maracaibo  Coffee 

Bean  or  Ground  for  ' 


or 


’$(.00 


1  lb.  Best  Tea,  1  lb.  Best  Coffee, 
and  1  lb.  Best  Cocoa  for 

Money  back  if  you  are  not  delighted  with  the  quality. 
Parcel  Tost  free  within  800  miles.  Send  for  Price  List. 

WRITE  NOW  for  one  of  the  $1.00  OFFERS 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 

Wow  York,  N.  V.  Pittsbureh,  Pa. 


Rheumaiism 


Get  rid  of  _ 
the  rheumatic 
pains  that  cause  dis¬ 
tressful  days  and  sleep¬ 
less  nights.  Apply 

ANDOLIN 

The  Penetrative  Anodyne  Cream 

Pain  relieved  Immediately  after  11  ret 
application.  More  rapid  in  action 
and  more  powerful  m  effect  than 
atiy  liiiimeiit.  Does  not  blister. 
Send  10c, coin  or  stamps  for  trial 
size  tube,  or  50c  for  large  tube. 

Edward  Lassere,  Inc. 

406  W  est  23rdStreet 
NewYork 


JDOl 

m 

AHOOVW 


I'w.cuuta  aoMaai 


nm  10  ton 


EVERYWOMAN’S 
CANNING  BOOK 

The  A  B  C  of  Safe  Home  Canning  and  Preserving 
MARY  B.  HUGHES 

This  book  has  b4on  ezamtnod  before  jpublieation  and  {a 
found  to  conform  to  the  principlea  of  the  United  Statea 
Food  Adn\inxatrai%on  in  rtoard  to  the  eonaervation  of  foo^* 

Every  housekeeper  is  planning  for  renewed 
effoi-ts  in  canning  this  year,  and  there  is  a 
wider  Interest  in  modern  practice  than 
ever  before.  Methods  have  changed  greatly 
within  a  comparatively  short  period,  and  many 
women  feel  the  need  of  up-to-date  recipes,  brought 
together  in  convenient  form.  “Everywoman's 
Canning  Book'*  is  calculated  to  meet  this  need  ; 
it  is  practical,  modern  and  complete. 

Fruits,  vegetables  and  meats'aye  discussed  from 
^the  liousekeeper's  standpoint,  aud  the  condensed 
form  and  moderate  price  meet  popular  demands. 
The  inexperienced  canner  will  find  it  a  safe  guide, 
and  the  experienced  worker  will  And  something 
new  and  helpful  between  its  covers.  Bound 
attractively  in  cloth,  91  pages,  five  pages  of  index. 
firWill  be  sent  postpaid  for  THREE  YEARLY 
^SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
(new  or  renewal.)  Three  subscriptions  to  Uireo 
different  addresses.  (One  of  the  throe  may  be  the 
renewal  of  your  own  subscription.) 

WiU  bs  mailad  to  any  address  upon  raceipt  of  7 Sc 
Addrass  Departmant  “Xj  " 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  NewYork 
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poles,  guy  ropes  and  pegs,  are  ,$0  in  white 
drill,  and  $7.25  in  khaki-colored  drill. 

•  One  of  the  large  New  York  shops  sup¬ 
plies  delicacies  to  .soldiers  in  France  by 
way  of  London.  The  purchaser  gives  the 
order  and  pays  for  it  in  New  York,  and 
then  by  special  arrangement  it  is  !*?nt 
across  from  London  to  the  recipient  in 
France.  A  special  food  package  costing 
.$4  includes  30  tins,  containing  among 
other  things  sweet  crackers,  fruit,  cream, 
soup,  shrimps,  potted  meat,  etc.  Since 
the  new  regulations  limiting  the  packages 
that  may  be  sent  to  soldiers  abroad,  this 
Service  will  be  appreciated,  as  it  relieves 
tbe  ocean  freight  while  giving  opportunity 
for  desired  gifts. 

Paper  edging  for  shelves,  stamped  out 
like  heavy  lace  .3%  or  four  inches  deep, 
costs  32  cents  a  piece  of  .six  yards  in 
white  and  34  cents  for  white  combined 
with  blue,  green  or  pink. 


More  About  Scotch  Oat  Cake 

I  saw  a  recent  request  for  Scotch  oat 
cake  recipe.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
r.'cipe,  and  being  a  native  of  Northern 
l<lngland,  where  it  is  part  of  the  regular 
menu  at  the  farmhouses,  I  know  a  little 
al)out  bow  it  is  bake<l.  In  the  first  place, 
I  doubt  if  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
can  secure  the  right  kind  of  meal,  which 
i«  of  a  finene.ss  akin  to  flour,  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  product  of  the  local  grist  mills, 
all  of  which  are  equipped  -with  a  drying 
kiln  where  the  oats  are  placed  before 
gnnding  and  are  thoroughly  dried  by 
firing.  This  gives  the  meal  a  sweet  flavor 
that  is  entirely  lacking  in  other  grade.s  of 
meal.  I  know  nothing  about  mixing  the 
dough,  but  have  fired  the  girdle  (or  grid¬ 
dle)  when  the  cooks  were  baking  when  I 
was  a  boy,  bracken  or  .some  quick,  light 
smoking  .substance  being  used.  The  cakes 
were  rolled  very  thin,  about  the  size  to 
fit  in  a  flour  barrel.  The  girdle  would 
accommodate  two,  and  room  to  stack  the 
cakes  at  the  further  end  to  dry  out  well. 
The  cakes  being  .started  at  the  fire  end 
and  worked  back.  A  day  was  taken  for 
the  job,  and  the  cakesJ  were  packed  away 
in  barrels.  It  is  best  when  new,  but 
after  being  keiit  a  wdiile  can  be  made 
almost  as  good  by  ]>lacing  in  a  hot  oven  a 
few  minutes  before  .serving.  m.  ji.  h. 

Home  Dyeing 

.Some  time  ago  I  saw  a  request  for 
dyeing  recipes.  I  have  used  those  below 
years  ago  with  success.  I  came  across 
some  goods  I  prejiared  about  20  years 
ago,  as  bright  and  good  as  ever. 

To  dye  brown — Take  1  lb.  of  fu.stic, 
lb.  copperas.  If  color  is  to  be  daik,  use 
an  iron  kettle ;  if  light  u.se  brass  or  tin. 

I  dissolve  in  water  to  cover  goods;  keep 
stiring  till  they  have  taken  all  the  color 
in  evenly.  l»e  sure  to  was'h  thoroughly,  as 
dye  dried  in  will  rot  the  goods.  .Steep 
fu.stic  in  cold  water,  say  a  pailful.  .'Strain 
the  dye  if  you  are  particular  about  goods 
to  be  dyed. 

To  dye  drab — Steei)  a  good  half  cup  of 
tea  in  one  gallon  of  water  ;  .strain  r.nd  put 
in  a  teaspoon  ful  of  copjieras. 

To  dye  lemon- — To  1  lb.  of  fustic  ^4  lb. 
alum.  This  will  color  six  lb.s.  of  goods. 
For  deeper  color  take  a  pint  of  slaked 
lime,  one  pail  warm  water,  pour  off  and 
dip  goods  after  they  have  bi'cn  washed  in 
cold  water,  and  dip  into  tin'  clear  lime 
water.  The  first  is  lemon  color ;  dijipiug 
into  the  lime  water  changes  to  orange. 
The  stronger  the  dye  the  darker  the  goods. 

To  bleach  unbleached  mu.silin — To  bleach 
six  yards  of  cloth,  first  put  goods  into 
boiling  .suds  to  soak  wu'ing  out.  To  y- 
lb.  of  chloride  of  lime,  the  day  before 
you  wish  to  use  it  take  thi-ee  or  four 
quarts  of  boiling  water  and  pour  on  it, 
Btir  Avell  and  then  let  it  settle.  IVhen 
clear  pour  off  carefully  into  another  dish, 
let  it  settle  a  second  time.  AYheu  i-eady 
to  use  it  strain  through  a  cloth  that  noth¬ 
ing  will  settle  on  good.s.  Fse  two-thirds  , 
tub  of  warm  water  Avith  lime  water.  Let 
goods  soak  about  one  hour.  Wash  very 
well  and  dry.  MKS.  o.  E.  c. 


Cinnamon  and  Other  Buns 

Cinnamon  Buns. — Two  cups  scalded 
milk,  two  tablespoons  butter,  two  to  three 
teaspoons  sugar,  ly  teaspoons  salt,  one 
yeast  cake  dissolved  in  one-fourth  cup 
lukcAvarm  water,  about  cujis  flour. 
To  the  hot  milk  add  the  butter,  sugar 


and  salt.  Cool  to  lukewarm  and  add  the 
dissolved  yeast  cake  and  three  cups  of 
the  flour.  Beat  thoroughly.  Cover  and 
let  rise  until  light.  Cut  down  and  add 
sufficient  flour  to  knead,  about  2^  cups. 
Let  rise  again.  Toss  on  slightly  floured 
board.  Knead  and  x'oll  out  into  a  sheet 
about  one-half  inch  thick.  Spread  with 
butter  that  has  been  creamed.  Sprinkle 
with  cinnamon  and  sugar,  proportion  two 
tablespoons  sugar  to  one-third  teaspoon 
cinnamon.  Roll  the  dough  like  a  jelly 
roll  and  cut  into  three-quarter  inch  slices. 
Place  the  pieces,  cut  side  up,  side  by  side 
in  a  greased  and  floured  pan.  Brushing 
them  with  milk  or  Avith  sugar  and  Avater 
just  before  baking  improves  their  appear¬ 
ance. 

Fruit  Rolls  or  PinAvheel  Biscuits. — 
Tavo  cups  flour,  one-half  teaspoon  salt, 
two  tablespoons  sugar,  two  tablespoons 
butter,  tAvo-thirds  cup  milk,  tAvo  tea¬ 
spoons  citron  finely  chopped,  one-third 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  four  tea.spoons  bak¬ 
ing  poAvder,  one-third  cup  chopped  seeded 
raisins.  Mix  the  dry  ingredients  and  sift. 
Work  in  the  butter,  add  the  liquids 
gradually,  mixing  Avith  a  knife  to  a  soft 
dough.  Toss  on  a  floured  board,  roll  to 
one-quarter  inch  in  thickness  and  spread 
with  soft  butter.  Sprinkle  Avith  the 
sugar,  cinnamon,  and  fruit,  then  roll  like 
a  jelly  roll,  cut  in  three-quarter  inch 


Embroidery  Designs 


No.  1022. — l.iitlo  clilldren’s  collars  and  cuffs. 
Embroidered  collars  and  cuff  Avill  completely 
iransforni  any  plain  frock  into  a  dainty  one. 
J.ittle  boys  as  ■well  as  little  girls  are  Avearing 
embroidered  accessories  of  the  sort,  and  these 
are  appropriate  for  both.  The  scalloped  edges 
must  be  padded  and  button-holed,  but  the  little 
sprays  of  llowers  cun  be  worked  either  in  solid 
embroidery  or  with  eyelets  or  in  a  combination 
of  soliir  emln-oidery  with  eyelets.  lUue  transfer. 
Price  10  cents. 


sliccss,  jdacp  in  a  buttered  tin,  bake  in  a 
hot  oven  15  to  20  minutes.  Glaze  like  the 
cinnamon  rolls  given  above.  We  are 
using  beef  fat,  tried  out  at  home,  in 
place  of  butter  for  cooking,  and  should 
use  it  in  the  above  recipes.  We  prefer 
the  flank  fat  to  the  kidney  suet,  because 
it  is  .softer  and  easier  to  Avork  in,  but 
there  is  much  le.ss  Avaste  to  the  kidney 
suet.  EDNA  S.  KNAPP. 

Ginnamon  Buns. — Two  cups  sweet 
milk,  one  enp  .sugar,  one  yeast  cake,  flour 
to  make  a  stiff  battei",  tAvo  teaspoons  cin¬ 
namon,  Raise  over  night.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  add  one  cup  melted  butter,  one  cup 
sugar,  and  one  cup  choijped  raisins  or 
one  cup  of  currants,  also  flour  to  mold. 
Raise  again.  Mold  into  .shape  and  rai.se 
a  third  time.  Then  bake.  To  make  a 
frosting  for  the  buns  cook  one  cup  sugar 
and  one-fonrtb  cup  water  until  it  hairs. 
Remove  from  fire,  add  teaspoon  vanilla, 
and  apply  to  buns  with  brinsb. 

Coffee  Buns. — One  and  one-half  quarts 
flour,  one  cup  sugar,  one-third  cup  but¬ 
ter,  one  cup  seeded  raisins,  ly  cups 
milk,  one  egg,  one  yeast  cake  dissolved 
in  little  AA-atcr,  one-half  teaspoon  salt, 
lf/4  teaspoons  cinnamon.  Scald  the  milk 
Avith  butter  in  it.  When  lukcAvarm,  add 
yeast,  beaten  egg  and  raisins.  Raise 
over  night.  In  morning  mold  as  for 
biscuit,  raise,  anrl  bake  when  ready.  To 
make  a  frosting  for  the  buns  cook  one 
cup  of  sugar  an!  one-fourth  cup  Avater 
until  it  hairs.  Remove  from  fire,  add  one 
teaspoon  vanilla,  and  apply  to  buns  Avith 
brush.  '  V.  D. 


It  is  not  possible  to  know'  hoAV  far  the 
influence  of  any  amiable,  honest-hearted, 
duty-doing  man  IIoavs  out  into  the  world. 
— Dickens. 


For  best  results  use  SO-CO-NY  Kerosene 


Practical  Patriotism 


The  NeAV  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove 
makes  patriotism  practical — it  more 
than  repays  you  in  service  for  the  coal 
you  give  to  America’s  needs. 

Use  the  New  Perfection,  for  its  long 
blue  chimney  gives  you  full,  clean, 
smokeless  cooking  heat, — without  a 
cent’s  worth  of  fuel  wasted. 

In  3,000,000  homes  the  New  Perfection 
is  making  housework  easier,  showing 
the  way  to  cool  clean  kitchens  and 
freedom  from  ash  pan,  coal  hod  drudg¬ 
ery — and  saving  money. 

Made  in  I,  2,  3,  4-burner  sizes  with 
or  without  cabinet  top. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Offices 

New  York  AIbnny 

Buffalo  Boston 


Ask  your  dealer 
about  the  New 
Perfection  Kero¬ 
sene  Water  Heater 
and  New  Perfec¬ 
tion  Ovens. 

Use  SO-CO-NY 
Kerosene  —  Every 
Drop  Clean  Heat 


'ailonaC  AH  Sizes 

and  Ptices 


STEAM  PRESSURE 

SCANNERS  AND  COOKERS 

The  National  Aluminum  Cooker  and  Canner — the 
used  by  County  Agents  and  Home  Demonstra- 
enables  housewives  to  save  hy  cooking  and  canning 
H  With  ste^  makes  delicious  dishes  from  inexpensive  cuts 

i  1  1-  otJueat.  Lasy  to  operate;  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  The 
ffi  only  home  cooker  and  canner  having  adjustable  safety  valve  for  main- 
11  taming  correct  cooking  pressure  at  all  times.  Send  for  our  Canning  Book. 

I  Get  this  Book  COLD.  PACK  CANNING 

«  FREE  ^  .  .,^y  the  Steam  Pressure  Method 

n  uesenbed  in  detail.  Shows  how  to  can  fruits,  vegetables  and 

easily,  quickly  and  cheaply  either  for  home  use  or  to 
“Uw  housewives  can  use  the  National  Aluminum 
cooker  lor  both  cooking  and  canning;  describes  larger  out- 
nts  made  of  steel  for  canning  in  larger  quantities. 

PREE  Valuable  Recipe  Book — Cold  Pack  Canning  Instructions-— 

“bout  National  Steam  Pressure 

Lookers  and  Canners.  Write  today. 

Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Works.  SlSSpring  St.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


(18  to  (2000 
'  {or  home  or  factory 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 

Don’t  throw  away  a  single  ‘ 

they'ro  worth  money  to  you.  Fricea  aro  j 
^ay  up  now.  Cash  in  on  all  you  have. 
But  be  sure  you  got  our  prices  beforo 
you  scllasmgle  one.Wecruarantcemost  / 
liber^  grading.  Over  20  years  in  busi¬ 
ness  IS  xour  assurance  of  a  square  deal 
every  ^  time.  We  buy  any  quantity* 
Freight  paid  on  all  shipments  to 
Werthan.  Find  out  what  real  satisfac-*  j 
tion  is.  Write  quick,  stating  what  you  • 
bavo.  Address 

WERTHAN  BAG  CO. 

66  Dock  St.  St*  Louts,  Mo* 


Wghest  prices 
for  your  old 

BAGS 


Write  us  i 

today  for  new'  , 
advanced  prices  , 

We  pay  the  firei^t 

ROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  395  Howard  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 

'Si 


a  quick  reply  and  a  ’’square  deal, 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


<ee 


pagem  filled 
with  bargains  in 
bieycleSt  tires  aiid 
eiccessories 


The 

Dauntless 

^  ?32.Z§ 

I  Other  modelafrom  \ 
$18.75  to  $88.75 


•4! 


This  Big  Bicycle 
Beck  FREE 

Before  you  buy  a  bicycle  or  accessories  send  for 
this  free  bicycle  book.  48  pages  crowded  full  of  bi¬ 
cycles  and  accessories.  12  wonderful  models  shown 
in  their  true  beautiful  colors.  If  you  are  interested 
in  bicycles,  you  will  want  to  read  every  page— every 
word  of  it.  It’s  free  to  you.  It  is  filled  with  bicycles 
and  accessories,  different  from  any  your  friends 
have.  See  the  newi“Motor  bike,”  beautifully  finished 
in  its  wonderful  Arizona  Brown.  Look  at  the 
“Dauntless”  illustrated  here.  Arch  truss  frame  in 
Olive  Drab  or  Khaki.  Motorcycle  saddle,  etc.  This 
and  all  of  the  other  models  fully  described  and  illustrated  in 
actual  colors  in  this  book.  Each  page  a  delight  to  anyone 
who  owns  or  intends  to  buy  a  bicycle.  Get  this 
free  book  today.  You  will  be  surprised  and  de¬ 
lighted  to  Bee  how  much  it  will  save  you  on  cl  ^ 
bicycle  or  accessories. 

I  Every  Bicycle  sold  with  a  one-year  abso-^ 

’  lute  guarantee:  A'guarantee  tbatmeans 
perfect  satisfaction  or  your  money^ 
back.  Whether  or  not  you  own  a ^ 
bicycle  send  for  this  remarkable 
book.  Fill  out  the  coupon  and 
14  mail  it  today. 


A  New  Military  Model 
With  Arch  Truss 
Frame 


(^rlcsISDilIkun  Stores  jforfe 
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I  «%  AYRSHIRES  | 

^RSHIRES 

Branford  Farms  is  now  offering  a  son  of 

I  Jean  Armour’s  Laddie 

I  No.  25487,  whose  dam  holds  two  world’s  records  ■ 
of  20,174  lbs.  of  milk,  and  774.70  lbs.  of  fat,  and 
at  14  years  old  another  record  of  18,382  lbs.  of 
milk  and  716.36  lbs.  of  fat. 

Branford  Harperland  Laddie 

born  June  8. 1917,  a  bull  with  perfect  confor- 
I  mation.iwithsplendid.straightback  and  setting  ■ 

I*  of  the  tail,  massive  body,  and  with  his  breed¬ 
ing,  js  fit  to  go  into  any  good  herd.  We  are 
offering  to  go  with  him  ten  heifers,  some  Just 
fresh,  others  will  freshen  by  July  1st.  The 
above  heifers  are  in  fine  condition,  more  white 
than  red.  For  particulars  and  prices,  address 
I  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


ANIMALSforsale 

Hun  mostly  light,  $76  and  up.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everything  guaranteed  that  le.aves 
tlie  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


I  MISCELLANEOUS 


(tRanf  IN  THE  EAST  A  new  illustrated  book- 
DOC I  let  on  this  important  .suliject  with  vnl- 
nuMflaiMti AM  uablc  inf orniaiioii.  I'reeon  request. 
rrOUllCTIOn  O.W.  E(;KAICUT,S1  .^as9all  8t.,  KF.tT loRK 


A  Dip  thaf 
is  standardized, 
of  uniform  strength  and 
GUARANTEED.  One  gallon 
makes  70  gallons  of  dipping  solu¬ 
tion. 

For  Scab,  Ticks 
and  Skin  Troubles 

Dr,  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
cleans  and  makes  the  skin  healthy. 
It  is  more  than  a  Dip — it  is  also  a 
Disinfectant.  Use  it  freely  about 
stables,  hog  pens  and  poultry 
houses  to  destroy  disease  germs 
and  maintain  good  health  condi¬ 
tions.  Also  for  home  use,  in  gar¬ 
bage  cans,  sinks,  cesspools.  Sold 
by  28,000  dealers  on  a  money-back 
guarantee. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 

AsManU  Ohio 


HEREFORDS 

By  Ch.anipioii  Prince  Real  and 
from  Prince  Rupert  8th,  cows 

STOCK  ALL  ACES 

If  you  want  the  best,  write 

ALEX  MORRISON, 

Capt.  J.  Watson  WEBB,  Owner 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

The  greatest  all-around  provider  of  milk  and 
beef.  Over  fifty  head  in  herd.  All  registered 
stock.  A  few  bull  calves  for  sale.  ;; 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N,  Y. 

Mr.  General  Farmer!  Dairy  Shorthorns  ®p?ofit“bfe 

breed  for  you.  Try  them.  Wo  offer  a  trio  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  heifer  calves  and  a  bull,  unrelated,  Choice¬ 
ly  lired.  First  draft  or  clieck  for  S425  takes  them. 
A  few  others.  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK,  Interlaken,  N.  V. 


J  of  various  breeds  from  8 

VianlCd— lOUnffrlffS  to  lO  weeks  Old:  utility 

^  ^  -  stock.  Advise  quantity 

and  price.  Macniff  Horticultural  Co.,  56  Vesey  St.,  N.Y.  City 


Swiss  Buck  Goats,  Year  Old,  $15 

None  lower  priced.  No  milking  or  bred  does.  Only  letters 
enclosing  stamp  answered.  S.  J.  SHARPIES,  Center  Snuere,  Pa. 


Airedales  and  Collies  o'^a®®  i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in- 
tructivo  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


“Good  to  the  Last  Drop” 


CALVES  relish  and  thrive  upon 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal,  the  milk  sub¬ 
stitute.  They  increase  in  size  and  weight 
rapidly;  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  no  indiges¬ 
tion— no  scouring. 

Blatchford’s 
Calf  Meal 

should  be  used  to  push  the  calf  forward  to  a  grain  diet. 
This  important  move  is  more  essential  now  than  ever. 

Write  for  Booklet  thl°\argest 

™  Calves  at  the 
Smallest  Cost.”  If  you  raise  any  calves  write  for 
the  booklet.  It  is  mailed  without  cost. 
Blatchfor£Can McaI Comoan^jJ)ej>t^4jWauKeganjJ|ll^ 


SHEEP 


Sheep  on  Rough  Land 


Arguments  for  the  Cheviot  Breed 

I  am  very  desirou.s  to  get  some  infor¬ 
mation  on  sheep  raising.  I  have  approxi- 
m.ately  .>00  acres  of  rather  rocky  moun¬ 
tainous  .soil  upon  which  in  the  past  sheep 
have  been  successfully  raised.  I  have 
been  advised  by  good  authority  that  the 
Cheviot  breed  is  very  well  adapted  to  these 
conditions.  If  you  can  give  me  any  data 
as  regards  profit  per  head  in  sheep  raising 
under  Eastern  conditions  where  practical¬ 
ly  all  feeds  must  be  purcha.sed,  and  only 
a  .Summer  range  being  available,  it  will  be 
appreciated.  ii.  r,. 

New  Jersey. 

Taking  the  last  inquiry  first,  my  opinion 
is  that  the  time  to  start  in  sheep  is  in  the 
Fall,  and  the  method  is  to  go  to  some 
good  flocks  and  pick  the  ewe  lambs,  care¬ 
fully  eliminating  all  culls.  Buying  aged 
ewes  at  the  present  time  and  price  is  very 
much  of  a  gamble.  Earlier  one  might  get 
top  cuts  of  good  flocks  at  sales,  but  he 
might  have  to  pay  $30  and  another  ten 
more  in  Ohio  and  the  Central  West.  Old 
ewes  or  inferior  stuff  under  II.  L.’s  con¬ 
ditions  are  unthinkable. 

Lambs  here  sold  at  15  cents  a  pound 
last  October,  and  you  see  that  makes 
your  first  cost  $10  or  $12.  One  breeder 
here  .^old  hi.s  crossbreds  at  $10  just  as  they 
came,  the  buyer  intending  to  feed  out  the 
rams  and  culls,  keeping  the  tops  of  the 
ewes  for  a  flock.  If  he  had  the  feed  it 


As  to  cost,  there  are  too  many  unknown 
factors  to  make  an  intelligent  guess. 
Personally  I  am  feeding  oats  on  the  straw 
and  Timothy  hay,  mixing  in  clover  as  they 
come  to  lambing.  The  sheep  use  about 
one-half  what  they  get  for  eats  and  bed¬ 
ding.  The  remainder  goes  to  young  cat¬ 
tle.  Estimates  are  hard  to  make,  but  at  a 
guess  I  would  say  that  10  tons  of  good 
hay,  with  some  straw  and  corn  fodder  to 
help  out,  would  winter  them  well  if  not 
over  SO  and  the  type  of  Cheviots.  f)f 
course,  the  Delaine  does  not  take  nearly 
as  much  to  live  on.  If  one  really  wished 
to  run  a  fine  flock,  a  bushel  of  oats  and 
bran  a  day  fed  in  trough  would  tame  them 
nicely  and  put  them  in  No.  1  class.  As 
they  get  older  and  begin  to  lamb,  a  quart 
or  more  each  will  not  hurt  them  from  the 
time  the  kids  come  until  they  go  to  grass. 
Figure  on  it  yourself  under  your  con¬ 
ditions  and  prices.  I  have  done  a  lot  of 
cost  accounting  for  Cornell  TTnivei’sity 
and  my  figures  show  that  sheep  just  about 
paid  expenses  up  to  last  year.  In  1017 
they  paid  nice  money,  and  the  advance 
in  ewe  prices  made  them  look  like  a  gold 
mine.  But  price  fixing  is  due  to  put  a 
had  crimp  in  the  sheep  business  and  soon 
perliaps  we  are  due  to  write  off  ji  lot  of 
so-called  profit. 

I  have  bred  and  shown  sliecp  for  the  last 
20  years  and  have  owned  several  breeds. 


l‘rize  Oxford  Down  Ram  Lamb  at  N.  Y. State  Fair 


i 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  lOo 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
THE  SHADTSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  0. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep  For  Sale 

Two  Yearling  Rams  and  One  two-year-old  Ram. 

D.G.  Donahue,  Long  Meadows,  Baldwlnsville,  N.Y. 


IVhen  you  write  advertisers 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


isers  mention  [] 
and  you’ll  get  || 
ire  deal.”  See  I 

:  :  :  IJ 


Lack  Help  and  Pasturage 

Thousand  dollars  will  buy  from  my  flock  25  EWES, 
iambi  and  Wool  included;  some  reeistorod;  mostly 

young  grades.  ARTHUR  NORTH,Walton,  N.Y. 


THE  OTIS  HERD 


BEEF 

Real  dual 
Purpose 
quality. 
Winners 
of  50  first 
prizes  and 
1 8  cham¬ 
pions  and 
Grand 
Champions 
1917  fairs. 


Milking  Shorthoms-Willoughby,  Ohio 

MILK 


We  hold 
the  world’s 
2-year-old 
official 
record  on 
Bessboro’ 
Orphan 
2nd;  milk 

10,631  lbs. 
and  415.81 
lbs.  B.  F. 

Many  cow® 
now  on  tes^ 
making. 
High  records. 


Record  10,430  lbs. 


IMP.  WHITE  QUEEN 


Purchase  price  $3,000.  8 half  sisters  with  records  above  10,00  lbs 


A  few  young  bull-calves  for  sale,  around  6  months  old.  Priced  $150  per  head  and  up;  descendents 
from  the  best  producing  families.  A  very  small  lot  of  young  heifers,  priced  $300  per  head  and  up. 


COME  AND  SEE  US  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

R.  M.  DODINGTON,  Mgr.  WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO 


would  make  a  cheap  bunch,  but  aa  this 
man  has  to  i)uy  Iiis  feed  it  would  seem  like 
policy  to  arrange  with  a  buyer  to  cut  his 
stufl’,  or  if  not  in  a  sheep  country,  look 
for  some  one  who  is  and  let  him  pick  a 
j  carload  and  ship.  There  are  few  ewe 
lambs  from  the  ranges  arriving  at  pack¬ 
ing  centers  and  their  cost  in  the  East  is 
prohibitive  by  the  time  one  pays  the 
frL'ight.  We  have  250  Western  yearlings 
in  this  section  unloaded  at  $16.50  last 
Fall :  Seemed  to  be  nice  little  sheep,  biit 
the  Eastern  lamb  looks  like  a  lietter  buy. 

At  present  prices  the  wool  will  pay  the 
keep,  or  nearly,  for  the  first  year,  and  if 
sheep  .stay  where  they  are  now  the  ap- 
“jireciatiou  in  value  will  pay  nice  money. 
Of  course  they  should  not  be  bred  the  first 
year.  If  jiart  of  this  land  is  sheltered  it 
would  pay  to  fence  the  .s’heep  out.  say 
.Tilly  15.  of  one  (juarter  of  the  acreage  and 
allow  it  to  start.  Then  turn  in  November 
1,  and.  if  not  too  inclement,  your  sheep 
will  live  a  month  or  two.  Have  had  them 
do  fine  on  the  meadows  up  to  .January  7, 
but  this  is  exceptional  in  my  section.  By 
making  three  fields  one  could  turn  out  a 
moiitli  earlier  also,  or  about  May  1  here, 
by  running  them  in  nights.  Change  them 
once  a  month  or  often er,  saving  one  field 
if  possible.  And  don’t  try  to  run  all  the 
sheep  in  the  world  to  start  with.  Sev¬ 
enty-five  would  be  a  great  plenty  if  the 
land  is  like  most  brusli  lands  here.  (Jo 
to  work  clearing  up  the  brush  .and  the 
sheep  will  keep  down  the  sprouts  and  coax 
in  the  grass.  But  don't  think  ewes  will 
live  on  browse.  If  you  don’t  feel  like 
handling  the  ax  and  brushhook,  better 
get  goats. 


and  am  very  familiar  with  all  of  them. 
The  fact  that  I  have  hung  to  the  Cheviots 
is  proof  enough  of  my  preference.  White 
faces  and  clean  legs,  with  alertness  and 
gameuess,  makes  them  look  good  to  any¬ 
one.  Of  course,  the  middle  wools  do  not 
flock  as  well  as  the  little  merino,  but  I 
think  one  could  go  100  safely.  I  run 
about  50,  blit  usually  separate  the  smaller 
and  give  a  little  extra  care.  My  big  ewes 
would  run  over  a  cow.  Have  eweS  that 
shear  12  pounds,  hut  have  never  been 
able  to  breed  them  promiscuous  to  that 
type.  Flock  will  make  eight  pounds  av¬ 
erage.  They  are  a  good  paying  proposi¬ 
tion  now  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
old  hills  will  some  day  have  a  good  popu¬ 
lation  of  woolly  backs. 

Our  Government  policy  at  present  is 
surely  unfortunate  on  the  wool  question. 
Here  we  have  three  large  farms  within  a 
mile  of  mine,  with  good  to  excellent  build¬ 
ings,  well  watered  and  natural  grass  lands 
^ — a  paradise  for  sheep.  These  places  are 
teuantless  and  are  not  likely  to  be  worked 
this  year,  but  we  have  local  capital  to  put 
these  farms  iu  commission,  and  dollar 
wool  was  just  the  incentive  to  put  them 
on  the  map.  As  it  is,  people  argue  that  if 
an  arbitrary  price  of  70  cents  can  be 
made  thi.s  year,  why  not  50  cents  next? 
Indeed,  we  have  writers  who  would  gaily 
give  us  the  German  system,  with  its  en¬ 
tire  elimination  of  tlic  sheep  and  beef  cat¬ 
tle,  and  dependence  on  hogs  and  the  dairy. 
They  show  us  that  100  pounds  of  edible 
food  stuffs  can  be  produced  for  a  few 
pounds  of  meat,  and  vegetable  proteins 
are  the  hope  of  a  war-torn  world.  Yet  I 
surmise  that  these  people  would  be  the 
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first  to  howl  if  deprived  of  their  roasts 
and  chops,  but,  unfortunately,  this  class 
directs  the  policies  of  our  food  adminis¬ 
tration  today. 

But  these  swivel-chair  authorities  have 
little  conception  of  American  agriculture. 
Given  plenty  of  labor  and  fertilizer  and  a 
living  price  or  open  market,  and  our  farm¬ 
ers,  like  a  giant  awaking,  would  astonish 
the  world.  We  have  the  equipment  and 
we  have  the  brains.  All  is  needed  is  a 
chance.  The  farms  of  this  country  can 
feed  our  people  and  half  of  Europe  and 
supply  luxuries  for  the  rich,  too,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Even  now  wool  is  in  the  luxury 
class,  yet  we  are  limited  to  a  medium 
price  and  perhaps  many  other  staples  are 
headed  the  same  way.  One  thing  is  sure, 
we  will  furnish  the  men  and  we  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  supplies,  and  I  surely  believe 
Secretary  Baker  is  right  when  he  says 
20,000,000  men  and  the  last  dollar  if  nec¬ 
essary  to  put  the  bloody  Hun  to  sleep. 

Our  boys  have  first  call,  and  the  armies 
in  the  trenches  will  he  fed.  The  farmer 
and  the  small  town  people,  being  nearest 
the  base  of  supplies,  will  have  the  next 
chance.  If  the  city  man,  with  the  backing 
of  urban  people,  pursues  a  policy  that  will 
surely  bring  them  trouble,  why  should  the 
farmer  worry?  We  are  one  and  all  doing 
the  best  we  can  under  Serious  and  well- 
known  disadvantages,  and  all  honor  to 
men  like  your  inquirer  who  have  the 
nerve  to  go  ahead  and  put  idle  acres  to 

work.  B.  L.  HATHAWAY. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


For  Sale-’Reg.  and  Grade  GUERNSEYS 

FOREST  DALE  FARM 

2  A.  R.  co-wBbred  to  our  herd  sire,  Jethro’s  Masher  of 

Forestdale,  39162,  each  . $BOO 

1  thoroughbred  cow  without  A.  IL  record,  same 

breeding  . ......460 

1  thoroughbred  heifer  from  A.R.  dam,  6  mos.  old..  360 

2  thoroughbred  bulls;  one  from  A.  H.  dam,  at .  160 

and  other  at . 1 00 

7  grade  cows,  6-yrs.  old,  sired  by  Loner’s  Masher, 

16622,  and  bred  to  above  herd  sire. . . . 1 60 

1  grade  cow  7-yrs.  old,  bred  to  herd  sire . 160 

RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST,  Ameterdam,  N.  Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Boi  60  Roilyn,  N.  Y. 


Three  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

two  to  seven  months  old,  one  from  a  dam  that  has 
made  a  creditable  A.  R.  record.  #60  each. 
JAMES  E.  VAN  ALSTVNE,  Suanyside  Farm,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  American 

and  Island  breeding.  Fine  individuals.  Send  for 
pedigrees.  Price,  940.  ONONTA  FARM,  Portland,  Conn. 


For  Sale-May  Rose  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

two  to  flv«  mos.  old:  9fiOto976. 

8.  W.  TOWNSENI>,  CochranvlUe,  Pa. 


For  $alo~Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  ai”™  S 

gentle.  Price,  $150.  R.  L.  GREENE,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS3‘*,;SSi;:&/.iS; 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BBOOK  FARM,  Smithtown,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


Ben  Robyn  Farm 

Woodbury,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  of  best  Island 
and  American  breeding.  Prices  moderate 
Write  for  catalog. 

F  O  It  S  A  li  IB 

Two^TRED^^iierseyBullGalvesandOneHeiferCalf 

from  4  to  8  mos.  old.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  S  SON,  Atwaters, N.Y. 
WB  ARE  OFFERING  THE 

Biggest  Bargains  in  Reg.  JERSEYS 

of  any  farm  in  America.  JONES  JERSEY  FARM,  Saiiqiiolt,  X.T. 


Fosterlield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

Cows,  Heifers  and  Calves,  both  sexes.  Address 
Charles  G.  Foster,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,N.  J 


For  Sale-Jersey  Bull  Calves 

Bred  Right.  Prices  Right.  For  full  particulars  write 
Leon  O.  Van  Noy,  Bono  Farms.  Troy,  Pa. 


SWINE 


O.I.C.’s 


Choice  Weanling  boars.  Mostly  sons  of 
Spring  Valley  Schoolmaster  63781.  Keg.  Free. 

SPRING  VALLEY  FARM,  Memphis.  N.  V. 


DUROCS 


A  few  pigs,  $25  pr.  Fed.  Write 
8.  O.  WEEKS,  DkGbafp,  Ohio 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SHEEP  For  Sale  y'^oungshL^® 

Cheviots  and  Shropshires.  W.  Rouse,  Catskill.  N.Y. 


Airedale  Terriers-PuppiBs^t hTk I nii 

that  make  good  for  farm  dogs  and  children’s  com¬ 
panions.  Why  not  get  the  bestat  a  low  price  ?  Males. 
llO:  Females,  tC.  R.  B.  ARCHER,  Route 2,  Watertown,  N.Y 


GUERNSEYS 


No  other  breed  can  produce  rich 
golden  butter  fat  as  cheaply  as  the 
Guernsey.  Official  yearly  records  show: 

— 7  cows  average  over  20,000  lbs. 

I  mu  1 1 

lbs.  butter  fat. 
Write  for  the 
“story  of  the 
Guernsey 

American 
1^  Guernsey 
I J  IrT^r JM*  Cattle  Club 
f  Box  R 

Petetboro,N.H. 


Albamont  Farms 

Campion  and  Thornton,  N.  H. 

GUERNSEYS 

High  quality  registered  heifers  and  hulls  for  sale. 
Herd  under  U.  8.  Govt,  supervision  for  Tuberculo¬ 
sis.  Write  for  full  pedigrees,  low  prices,  etc. 

J.  c.  HAARTZ,  Owner,  10  High  SI.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


BELLMATH  FARM 

GUERNSEYS 

17^  p  Q  A  I  F  Several  Guernsey  Bulls,  Glen 
rLArx  wood  breeding.  Two  to  eighteen 

months  of  age.  From  Advanced  Register,  lire  and 
high  record  dams.  Write  for  pedigree  and  prices- 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 


OaksFamiGuemseys 

c.,0.|a  May  Rose  bnll,  eight  months  old;  dam 
rui  Oaio  ^  record  made  when  23  months  old 
of  479  pounds  of  fat.  Calf  has'a  black  nose  and 
for  this  reason  we  ore  cutting  his  price  in  half 
and  offering  him  for  9160.  Send  for  his 
pedigree  .and  see  his  wonderful  breeding. 
WALTER  S.  KERR.  Mgr.,  COHASSET,  MASS. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

Two  Grandsons  of  Gov.  of  the  Chene,  ont  of  A.R. 
Cows.  One  ready  for  service— a  show  bull.  Two 
other  bull  calves  by  a  grandson  of  the  May  Rose 
Bull,  Border  Raider.  All  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Send 
for  price  list.  ARDMORE  FARM.  Glen  Spey.  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

six  monthsoid ;  sire.  Royal  Highness  of  Un- 
nnda;  grandson,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  May  Rose 
King;  dam.  Imported  Mashers  Maggie.  Best 
blood  in  country.  Splendidly  marked. 
Price,  986.  Also  one  finely-bred  heifer. 
Gkeenbkaes  Farm,  -  Monroe,  N.Y. 


•• 

•• 

HOLSTEINS 

•« 

A  FEW  REGISTERED 

Holstein-Friesian  Baby  Bulls 

FOR  SALE  at  from  $35.00  to  $50.00 

Remember  that  their  breeding  is  just  as  good 
as  if  they  were  older,  and  the  express  charges 
will  be  a  great  deal  less.  These  prices  should 
exterminate  scrub  bulls. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Uurel  Fann<,  HAMILTON.  N.  Y. 


$60 


Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

—with  all  papers  and  express  prepaid 
to  your  station.  Nicely  marked, 
straight,  growthy,  deep  bodied.  World’s  record 
ancestry  on  both  sides.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Home  of  the  grandam  of  the  champion 
four-year  cow  of  the  world.  Write  today, 

DIVIDING  RIDGE  FARM.  Jordanville,  New  York 


A  GRANDSON  OF  THE 
FAMOUS  $50,000  BULL 

Here  is  a  sliow  bull,  about  three-quarters  white,  I)orn 
Mar.  16,  1918.  His  sire  is  one  of  the  best  bred 
sons  of  tlie  World’s  Greatest  Sire, 

King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra 

His  dam  ha-^a  threo-year-old  record  of  *0.42  lbs.  butter. 
His  ten  nearest  tested  dams  average  over  26  lbs.  butter. 

Price  $110.00.  G.  G.  BURLINGAME.  Cazenovii.  N,  Y. 


A  Flat  Pocket-book 

Cuts  no  ice  as  our  prices  are  low.  Male  calves  half 
value.  Cows,  yearling  heifers  and  heifer  calve.9 
that  can’t  be  beat  for  quality  and  price.  Herd  sires 
are  top  notehers.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  122- 
acre  alfalf.’i  farm  for  sale. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  R.  1,  Stockbridge,  New  York 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  writlfor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo.N.Y. 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

High  grade  heifer  calves  sired  by  registered  sire.  Dam’s  record 
29  lbs.  Two  high  grade  heifer  calves  and  registered  bull  calf 
$60.  Fifty  tine  frenh  grade  cows.  Everything  in  Holsteins  both 
registered  and  grades. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr,  Maple  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


With  a  WnrlH’<!  Rponrii hedigkee  we  will  sell 
nun  a  norm  snecoro  for  $100,  fine,  reg.  3-mos.  okl 

HOLSTEIN  HULL,  with  all  tested  dams.  Ans. 
quickly  to  get  him.  CLOVEROALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

BIJLL  a  I  F  10  weeks  old.  Sire’s  five 
nearest  Dams  about  35  lbs. 
$50.  Reg.  and  Transferred.  WAN  REYNOLDS,  Elklon,  Md. 

7/s  Holslein  Heifer  CALVES  h.^dL'^mf  and 

registered  sires,  5  days  old.  930  aud  935  each. 
HAKKY  vail,  -  Warwick.  Oranoe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Breed  Berkshires — They  Pay 

Economize  on  com.  You  can  produce  market  toppers  cliiefly  on  inexpensive  feeds.  Write 
to  these  breeders  for  prices,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  “Berkshire  Hogs.”  Address 

American  Berkshire  Association  “tn  "S.n®'' 


Berkshires 

We  offer  a  few  YOUNG  BOARS 

ready  for  service  very  reasonable;  two  at 
farmer  prices,  three  of  which  would  do  to  show 
higher.  A  few  weanling  pigs.  Also  a  limited 
number  of  BRED  SOWS. 


HAMILTON 

Fred  Huyler,  Mgr. 


FARM 

Gladstone,  N.  J. 


BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

SoTul  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Majestic  Mammoth  229500;  weight,  407  lbs.  at  7  mos. ; 
wa.s  bred  and  raised  by  me.  Booking  orders  for  8  to 
10-weeks-old  Spring  Ipigs  at  $30  each  and  up. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whitguem  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna. 

BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  of  size  and  Quality.  Big  litters  from 
large,  mature  .Sows.  3  fall  boars,  2  sows  left.  Excel¬ 
lent  breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  Satiefaction  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  II.  6RIM8IIA  W,  North  East,  Pa. 

Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation ; 
cholera  immuned;  300  head;  all  ages  and  soxe.s. 
Every  animal  just  as  represented  and  must  be 
satisfactory. to  purchaser  or  money  refunded. 

Cat  Rock  Farm,  Westwood,  Mass, 


Large  Berkshires 

at  Highwood: 

Qnaoial  farrowed  boars,  ready  for  service, 
upBCIdl  weighing  in  breeding  condition  200  to 
350  Ihs.  at  six  and  seven  montlis  of  age.  A  few  that 
weighed  300  Ihs.  when  six  months  old,  from  a  sow 
that  farrowed  litters  of  14  and  17.  Also  boar  pigs. 
II.  0.  A  11.  II.  IliKPENUINO,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


'■iiiiiiitiiiiitiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiiintiiitiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiMiitiiiiiMiiitMiiMiiiiiiiiitiMiniiiiiiiHiitiiiiii; 

I  REGISTERED  I 
I  BERKSHIRES  | 

=  A  limited  number  of  sows  and  gilts  bred  for  5 
I  early  fall  farrow.  Two  tried  service  boars.  I 
I  Spring  pigi  of  either  sex.  Address  all  inquiries  to  = 

I  THORNLIEBANK  FARMS,  Glen  Spey,  Sulliran  Co.,  N.  Y.  | 

niniinMiiiiiniMiiMiininiiniiinititiiiiitiittiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiMiiMiitiniiMiiiinMiiniiiiuiiMiiMiiu 


Springbank  Berkshires 

I  offer  some  Berkshire  Boar  pigs  that  have  Class  in 
every  line.  Also  Charmer’s  Campion  6th,  No.  208200, 
by  Lady  Longfellow’s  Champion  2nd,  No.  140749,  and 
out  of  Charmer’s  Bess,  No.  153136.  Send  for  historic 
pedigree  and  price  and  do  not  forget  what  the  P— -V- 
shire  Barrow  Classes  did  to  all  other  brce«i49 
orossee  at  the  last  International  at  Chicago.  Address 
J.  E-  WATSON,  -  MarbUdale,  Conn. 


Berkshires  sai." 

Bred'sows  and  gilts.  Also  a  few  Spring  pigs  and  ser¬ 
vice  boars— Loyal  Lee  of  Wendover  235071  Breeding. 

6BAN06UE  FARMS,  Inc.  Granogue,  Delaware 


rrii^^  'I'he  Modern  Aristocrat 

Jl  UUKvV/  of  all  Swine  Breeds 

BELROSE  MODERN  TYPE  REGISTERED  DUROCS 

We  beg  to  announce  the  3  latest  additions  to  onr  already  famous  list  of  Herd  Sires  namely : 

1.  ORION  CHERRY  KINfS.  JR.,  a  litter  mate  to  the  gilt  that  sold  at  Ira  Jackson.s 
sale  this  spring  for  $1700.00,  and  he  is  a  son  of  the  most  magnificent  boar  of  any 
breed  ever  produced. 

2.  U.  S.  LIBERTY  BOND,  JR.,  by  Lees  Defender  Grand  Champion  of  Wisconsin. 

3.  KING  VOLUNTEER  DEFENDER  from  the  grand  Defender  line,  this  boar  sired 
by  good  old  King  Defender  another  Grand  Champion  and  he  weighed  1.010  lbs. 
at  29  months  of  age. 

The  above  hoars  together  with  onr  other  renowned  Orion  and  Defender  Boars  makes 
the  most  complete  list  of  Herd  sires  of  the  modern  up  to  the  minute  type  Dnroc. 
The  old  strains  were  good,  but  the  new  is  the  last  word  in  Durocs. 

We  have  a  number  of  choice  Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  these  excellent  Boars.  Place 
your  order  now  or  you  will  surely  be  disappointed.  * 

We  also  offer  bred  Sows,  gilts  and  Herd  sires  that  will  take  tlie  blue  ribbon  at  any 
show,  we  are  pricing  them  up  to  $1000.00  each. 

A  lew  BABY  DUROCS  to  spare— June  and  early  July  delivery. 

Write  us  for  estimates  on  Foundation  Herds 

BELROSE  STOCK  FARMS,  Poolvillc,  N.  Y.,  (Eastern  Headquarters) 


1  ~ 

HOLSTEINS 

□a 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms 
OFFERS  for  SALE 

60  Bpriiigerti,  large  heavy  cows  with  proper  care 
will  milk  900  to  12,000  lbs.  per  year.  40  fresh  cows. 
Some  of  them  are  now  milking  66  lbs.  per  day. 
60  Extra  One  cowa  due  to  freshen  this  fall.  A 
goo<l  many  are  milking  40  lbs.  per  day  now.  In  calf 
to  Reg.  Bulls.  40  Keg.  Heifers,  line  large  Heifers, 
part  of  them  are  bred.  100  High  grade  Heifers 
one  and  two  years  old.  16  Jtegistcred  Bulls. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 
308  A  306  Bavlngs  Bank  Bldg.,  Cortland,  M.  Y. 


SWINE 


CHESHIRES 

THE  NEW  YORK  FARMERS’  HOG 

Bred  gilts  and  pigs  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 
DEPT.  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BELLMATH  FARM 


ParklandsFarm 

OFFERS 

a  2-months-old  son  of  King  Wachnsett  Voldeisa 

(whoso  dam  made  at  3  years  36.61.) 

Dam,  al4.26-lbs.  2-year-old  daughter  of  PleasantHill 
Molly  Veeman.  This  dam  isby  Sir  Veem.an  Heiiger- 
veld.  He  is  a  splendid  individual  and  nicely  marked. 
Price,  ...  9100 

Frank  Morton,  Franklin  Park,  N.  J. 


SPOT  FARM 
HOLSTEINS 

■^8  Holstein  calves,  either 
sex,  $15  to  $25  each,  express 
(paid  in  lots  of  5.  Registered 
ibulls,  5  months  old  to  1  year 
old.  Registered  heifers,  all 
ages.  Registered  and  liigh 
grade  cows.  Large  stock  on 
hand  to  select  from. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


DUROCS 

FOR  ^AI  F  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs,  six  to  eight 
rvfiv  OALiLi  .^eeks  old.  Orders  booked  for 
May  delivery.  Send  for  description  and  prices. 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON,  Sennett.  N.  Y. 


Kinderhook  Registered  DUROCS 

March  and  April  pigs — blood  of  Golden  Model,  Defender, 
I’als  King,  Prince  of  Cols,  Chief  Justice,  and  tlien  some. 
Extra  good,  large-honed,  stretchy, huskies,  some  compact, 
easy-feeders.  We  gviarantee  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction 
or  money  back.  Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Ass'n.,  Kinderhooh,  N.  1. 


For  Sale-IDi:ir  OOS  SiTbest 

yearling  we  ever  r.aise<i.  bred  for  .Tuly.  Pall  shoats 
and  spring  pigs.  SHENANGD  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia,  Pa. 


Eventually  a  Belrose  Modern  Dump  *2.500  Orion  and 

Defender  Boars  our  Ilerd-headors.  Specialize  foundation 
herds.  Service  Boars,  bred  sows.  Can  spare  few  Baliy 
Durocs.  BELROSE  FARMS,  I'oolvllle,  New  York 


Stevens’  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

34  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $15 
and  $20  each,  two  calves  and 
registered  Imll  calf  for  $60. 
Registered  h  ei  f  e  r  and  bull 
calves  all  ages. 

.  lU  from  hiyh producing  dams 

PAIL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  SIS  to  S20  each.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  .Now  York 


A  M  PS  H  I  R  E  S” 

Most  any  age.  Free  circular  jnst  out. 
Also  Registered  Guernsey  bulls,  from  tu¬ 
berculous-free  herd.  LOCUST  LAiV.N  FARM, 
Box  U,  Itird-ln-lland,  Lanoaiitcr  Co,,  Penn. 


4  boar  pigs,  7  weeks  old,  Victor  Farm  stock,  $20  each, 
with  papers.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Oranpe  Co  N.Y, 


Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

6  and  8  weeks  old,  $15  each;  $28  pair;  $40  trio.  Nofi 
akin  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Heuvelton,  N.Y. 


Ron  Pnlanil  nhinao  for  life.  Sired 

nog.  rOianDbninaS  by  or  bred  to  naif  Ton  boars. 

From  dams  weighing  CUO  up.  E.  ROWELL,  Jr.,  Scotlshurg,  Va. 
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THE  TEST 

OF  VALUE 


At  an  auction  sale  the  buyer  makes  the  price. 

•  Auction  prices  are  apt  to  be  lower  than  the  real  value  warrants, 
rather  than  higher. 

In  any  case,  auction  prices  represent  the  estimate  of  value  placed  on 
the  article  by  the  buyer  and  not  the  seller. 

During  the  past  few  months,  the  cow  owner’s  appreciation  of  the 
unusual  values  offered  in  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  has  been 
demonstrated  in  a  most  remarkable  way. 

From  one  state  after  another  have  come  reports  of  the  sale  of 
De  Laval  machines  at  farm  auctions — machines  which  had  been  in 
steady  use  for  several  years — at  prices,  in  most  cases,  only  two  or  three 
dollars  less  than  the  sale  price  when  new;  sometimes  at  practically  the 
same  price  at  which  the  machine  was  sold  when  new ;  and,  in  several 
instances,  at  even  more  than  the  original  list  price. 

In  February,  at  a  Missouri  auction  sale,  a  De  Laval  in  use  two  years 
was  sold  for  $1.25  above  the  original  purchase  price.  In  Kentucky  a 
farmer  paid  for  a  De  Laval  $2.00  more  than  the  original  price,  at  an 
auction  sale-  Last  January,  in  West  Virginia,  a  second-hand  De  Laval 
sold  at  auction  for  $2.50  less  than  the  original  catalog  price.  On 
January  1 5th,  in  Ohio,  a  De  Laval  machine  in  use  a  year  was  told  at 
auction  for  exactly  the  same  price  it  brought  when  new,  and  at  another 
point  in  Ohio  a  De  Laval  in  use  several  months  brought  several  dollars 
more  at  auction  than  the  original  list  price.  In  the  province  of  Ontario, 
early  in  April,  a  De  Laval  in  use  since  1916  brought  at  auction  a  price 
$5.00  higher  than  the  owner  paid  for  it  when  new. 

In  contrast  with  these  prices  paid  for  De  LavaU  at  farm  auctions,  it 
is  Interesting  to  note  that  when  other  makes  of  cream  separators  are 
offered  they  are  usually  listed  simply  as  a  “cream  separator,”  and  not  by 
name.  Often  there  is  no  bid  for  such  machines  and  their  usual  auction 
prices  run  from  $l 0  to  $1 5.  We  have  never  heard  of  one  that  sold  at 
auction  for  half  its  original  cost. 

Perhaps  you  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  leam  of  the 
cleaner  skimming,  easier  turning,  the  great  durability  and  the  splendid 
service  given  by  the  De  Laval  machines,  but  here  is  the  strongest  and 
best  sort  of  evidence  that  those  who  do  know  cream  separators  appreciate 
that  the  man  who  buys  a  De  Laval  gets  good  and  generous  value  for 
the  purchase  price.  And  further,  that  even  after  a  De  Laval  has  been 
several  years  in  use,  it  is  practically  as  good  as  new. 

If  you  are  without  a  cream  separator  or  in  need  of  a  new  or 
better  one,  why  not  see  the  local  De  Laval  agent  immediately? 
If3^you  don’t  know  him,  address  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as 
below,  for  any  desired  particulars. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway,  New  York 


29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 

Easy  to  use;  efficient:  economical:  kills 
parasites:  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

1  DETROIT.  MICH. 

\  BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading  , 

,  authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New-  i 
.  Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York  i 

Buys  the  new  Butterfly 
Junior  No.  2.  Light  run* 
ning,  easy  cleaning,  close 
skimming,  durable.  Guaran¬ 
teed  a  lifetime  against  de¬ 
fects  in  material  and  workmanship. 

Made  also  in  five  larger  eizes  up  to  No.  8 
shown  here.  . 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  more  by  what  It  eaves  nowii 

in  cream.  Postal brintrs  Free catalogr-folder and* 'direct- from- 
factory"  offer.  Huy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

AIBAUGH-DOVER  CO.,  8171  Marshall  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 


MINERAU 


unres 

over 


HEAVEf 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monei 
back.  $1  Package  eufBcient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MWEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Afe„  Piiisburg,  Fa 


Milk  and  Farm  News 


Horses  and  mules  selling  better  than 
they  have  for  some  time  in  the  past. 
Milk  cows  in  good  demand  and  high. 
Hogs  scarce  and  prices  high.  Hens  20c 
pound ;  butter,  30c  pound  ;  eggs,  28c  doz. ; 
wheat,  $2.20  bu. ;  corn,  $1.50  bu. ;  Irish 
potatoes,  75c  bu. ;  beans,  $6  bu.  Farmers 
getting  behind  with  their  Spring  work  on 
account  of  so  much  rain.  W.  n. 

Grainger  Co.,  Tenn. 

Cattle  and  horses  are  not  bringing  as 
high  prices  at  auctions  as  last  Spring. 
Cows  selling  at  $50  to  $85  for  grade  Jer¬ 
seys.  Good  work  horses  bring  from  $125 
to". $200  each.  Sheep  sold  for  $22  to  $28 
each  for  choice  grades.  March  butter 
sold  for  42  to  44c;  eggs,  34  to  36c  per 
doz. ;  potatoes  and  onions,  $1  bu. ;  seed 
corn,  crop  of  1916,  $5  per  bu. ;  seed  oats, 
$1.20  per  bu. ;  rye  middlings,  $3.20  per 
300  lbs.;  wheat  middlings,  $3.30;  wheat 
bran,  $2.85.  P.  w.  E. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Wheat,  $2 ;  oats,  home  market,  $1 ;  hay, 
No.  1,  ton,  $18 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  60c.  Corn 
and  beans  were  failures,  too  cold  and  wet. 
A  good  many  beans  were  not  harvested ; 
dry  beans  sold  for  $8  bu.,  picked.  Winter 
wheat  very  ])oor.  A  good  many  fields 
were  plowed  up  and  sown  to  oats  and 
Spring  wheat.  Grass  bids  fair  to  be  a 
big  crop.  The  outlook  for  farmers  ^  is 
very  good.  Help  is  scarce  and  _  high 
priced.  When  harvest  comes  it  will  he 
about  impossible  to  get  help.  A  good 
many  keep  cows  and  are  doing  bettor  than 
those  that  do  not.  If  we  have  a  favorable 
season  ground  works  better  usually 
and  Spring  crops  udll  be  good. 

I Jviugston  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  Y.  L. 


at  $90  to  $120  per  acre.  More  sheep  are 
being  kept ;  worth  15  cents  per  potmd,  and 
wool  worth  70  cents.  Many  more  would 
be  kept  if  it  were  not  for  dogs.  I  often 
see  four  or  five  running  around  together. 
Farmers  getting  along  well  with  work; 
will  soon  be  through  seeding  and  at  corn 
and  beans.  m.  f.  c. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y, 

Our  leading  products  are  hay,  grain  and 
dairying.  Hay  brings  $18  to  $20  per  ton, 
loose ;  oats,  $1  bu. ;  corn,  90c  to  $1  bu., 
70  lbs. ;  buckwheat,  $3.50  100  lbs.  Not 
much  barley,  rye  or  potatoes  raised.  Dairy 
COW.S,  grades,  $75  to  $100.  Milk,  Dairy- 
inen’s^  League  prices,  as  all  dairymen 
are  iu  League.  Some  wheat  raised 
at  present  looks  good.  East  of  us 
some  potatoes  were  loading,  delivered,  on 
rail,  at  70c,  week  ending  May  4.  Farm 
conditions  look  bad ;  not  many  oats  iu 
May  6 ;  with  cold  weather  and  frost  every¬ 
thing  backward.  \v.  u.  L. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Corn,  $1.70  bu. ;  Hay,  $30  ton ;  wheat, 
$2  bu. ;  potatoes.  No.  1,  50c  per  %  bu. ; 
No.  2,  35e  per  %  bu. ;  sweet  potatoes.  No. 
1,  $1.25  per  %  bu. ;  No.  2,  85c  per  %  bu; 
milk,  7%c  qt.  Prospects  are  for  good 
crops,  with  the  exception  of  pears,  which 
will  not  be  very  plentiful  around  here. 
Everyone  is  a  little  late  because  of  bad 
weather,  but  all  crops  look  fine.  Labor  is 
scarce  and  high,  but  the  farmers  are  plant¬ 
ing  more  crops  than  last  year  with  hopes 
of  being  able  to  get  them  harvested.  Al¬ 
though  we  take  quite  a  few  farm  papers 
the  only  one  that  I  have  time  to  read  is 
Tiir  Rural  New-Yorker.  j.  k. 

Otsego  Co,,  N.  Y. 


Dairying  is  our  chief  business,  with 
some  potatoes  and  a  few  beans  on  the 
side,  while  the  eastern  part  of  Wyoming 
County  is  taken  up  more  with  grain  and 
beans.  After  a  milk  strike  the  first  of 
April,  which  lasted  ten  days,  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  League  prices  for  our 
milk,  which  is  for  this  zone,  April  $2.31, 
May  $2.22,  June  $1.55  for  3  per  cent 
milk.  Cornmeal,  $3.90 ;  oats,  $3.30 ; 
gluten,  .$2.80 ;  wheat  middlings,  $3.15 ;  rye 
middlings,  $2.85;  bran  not  to  be  had. 
I’otatoes  brought  from  $1  to  $1.25  per 
100  lbs.  this  Winter  and  Spring ; 
beaus,  $7  and  $8,  as  quality  was  very 
poor;  some  pieces  a  total  failure. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  O.  D.  S. 

Farmers  are  very  short  of  help  this 
Spring.  However,  they  are  well  along 
with  their  Spring  work.  Most  of  the  po¬ 
tatoes  and  oats  are  planted  and  some 
corn. 

"Wheat  will  not  be  one-half  crop.  There 
will  not  be  as  many  potatoes  planted  as 
last  year.  Potatoes  are  selling  for  60c 
per  bushel.  A  great  many  were  fed  to 
cattle  this  Spi-iug.  Corn  did  not  keep 
well  last  Winter,  and  a  great  many  had 
to  send  away  for  their  seed.  Following 
are  prices  for  some  commodities :  Corn, 
$2  bu. ;  oats,  $1 ;  hay,  $30  ton ;  straw, 
$20 ;  milch  cows  are  very  high.  Milk  for 
May,  $2.25  for  3  per  cent  test;  calves, 
15  to  151/4.  Few  sheep  are  raised  in  this 
section ;  more  hogs  than  usual.  Dairying 
is  the  principal  occupation  with  the 
farmers.  n,  A. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Farmers  are  busy  with  their  Spring 
work.  Very  little  if  any  seed  has  been 
sown.  The  recent  rains  have  commenced 
to  make  pastures  look  -green,  but  stock 
will  not  be  turned  to  pasture  before  May 
25.  Many  farmers  are  buying  bay  at 
$20  a  ton.  All  feeds  remain  high  in  price. 
Cornmeal,  $3.50  per  hundred ;  oats,  95c 
1)11. ;  seed  wheat,  $2.85  bu. ;  potatoes,  75c 
bu. ;  eggs,  38c ;  butter,  48c  lb.  H.  T.  J. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Wheat  brings  $2.05 ;  very  little  in 
farmers’  bauds ;  one-half  of  the  coming 
crop  plowed  up ;  replaced  by  barley  and 
Spring  wheat.  What  has  been  left  is 
only  70  per  cent  of  a  crop.  More  oats 
then  usual  will  be  sown  this  Spring;  they 
bring  90c  at  elevators  and  $1  for  seed. 
Old  meadows  look  well,  good  new  seeding 
extra.  No  hay  in  growers’  hand ;  mostly 
sold  last  Fall  for  $12  to  $15  per  ton ; 
those  who  held  till  Spring  got  $20  to  $25. 
More  barley  will  he  raised,  though,  here 
than  usual;  $1.50  per  bu.  Good  crop  of 
corn,  but  poor  quality ;  had  to  send  to 
Hudson  Valley  thi-ough  the  farm  bureau 
for  seed.  Nearly  as  many  beans  will  be 
planted  this  Season  as  last;  most  of  last 
year’s  crop  in  farmers’  hands ;  buyers 
afraid  to  buy ;  too  soft  to  ship.  Early  in 
the  Spring  they  offered  $11  per  100  for 
hard  beans.  Not  buying  at  present.  Not 
so  many  potatoes  as  usual  will  be  planted ; 
lots  in  farmers’  hands ;  no  call  for  them. 
Prices  about  65  or  70  cents  if  you  can 
find  a  buyer.  Cows  are  high,  good  young 
cows  Selling  from  $80  to  $100;  a  few 
heifers  are  being  raised. 

Veals  bring  12i/4c  per  pound.  A  good 
many  farmers  through  here  are  getting 
boh  calves  of  the  dairy  farmers  around 
Ithaca  and  vealing  them.  They  think  it 
l)ays  better  than  making  butter,  which 
brings  37c  at  present.  Hogs  are  high,  15c 
per  lb. ;  little  pigs  six  weeks  old  bring 
$5  to  $6,  and  very  few  of  them.  Hens 
and  roosters  bring  20e;  white  eggs,  33c, 
and  brown  31c.  Not  as  many  hens  vsdn- 
tered  as  usual,  and  not  so  many  chickens 
will  be  raised  this  Summer.  Peed  is  too 
high.  Many  farms  are  changing  hands 


The  northern  part  of  Allegany  County 
is  mostly  a  dairy  section ;  a  great  many 
potatoes  grown  in  some  places.  No  mar¬ 
ket  for  cheese  yet ;  one  small  lot  sold  some 
time  ago  at  21c  per  lb.  Eggs  bring  32  to 
31c  per  doz.,  cash.  Hay  retails  at  $14  to 
$15  per  ton,  though  buyers  were  loading 
hay  a  few  days  ago  at  $13  per  ton,  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  car,  and  claimed  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  wa.s  slow.  Potatoes  sell  at  $1  per  100 
lbs.  1  cal  calves  in  the  past  week  brought 
11  to  12c.  It  has  been  cold  and  dry  ;  very 
little  rain  and  a  little  snow  during  the 
latter  part  of  April ;  warm  now.  The 
meadows  have  wintered  well  under  their 
deep  covering  of  snow.  No  stock  in  pas¬ 
ture  yet ;  will  turn  them  out  in  about  10 
days  if  it  stays  warm.  Cattle  have  not 
wintered  very  well.  Small  grain  mostly 
nearly  all  in.  d.  L,  J. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Wheat  is  at  present  about  85  per  cent 
of  normal ;  oats  almut  all  sown,  and  corn 
was  a  good  crop  here.  In  adjoining  val¬ 
leys  it  was  frosted  before  it  ripened,  and 
so  it  varies  through  the  county.  The  busi¬ 
ness  outlook  for  the  farmer  is  good  if  he 
takes  the  advantage.  a.  S.  B. 

Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 


Potatoes,  180  lbs.,  .$2.50;  rye,  60  Ihs., 
,$2.25;  oats,  bu.,  $1.12;  hay,  ton,  $18; 
pork,  dressed,  $25  ;  butter,  lb.,  45c.  Wash¬ 
ington  County  is  a  dairy  county;  the 
milk  business  was  a  leading  one  the  past 
Winter.  Milk  grains  are  $67  per  ton; 
help,  $50  per  month  and  board ;  not  very 
plenty  at  that.  The  outlook  is  not  very 
encouraging,  but  as  patriotic  citizens  we 
will  have  to  do  the  best  we  can,  irre¬ 
spective  of  all  the  fool  advice  we  get  of 
desk  farmers.  *  F 

Wayhington  Co.,  N.  Y. 


and  at  present  we  receive  about  5c  per  qt. 
for  milk,  which  brings  it  about  $2.30  per 
100  Ihs.  for  3  per  cent  butter  fat.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  selling  at  present  for  $1  per 
bu.  The  people  here  mostly  have  to  buy 
the  seed,  oat  and  buckwheat,  at  the  feed 
mill.  All  feeds  are  very  high.  The  price 
varies  in  every  little  town.  In  Hurleyville 
prices  are  very  high;  stock  feed,  .$3.40; 
corn,  .$3.75;  wheat  feed,  $2.75.  In  a  town 
eight  nules^  away  they  sell  the  same  stock 
feed  for  $2.75  and  corn  for  $3.25.  Hay 
brings  $15  per  ton  in  barn ;  haled  hay  at 
store^  ^30,  Cows  are  high,  a  good  cow 
bringing_  from  $125  to  $150.  Everybody 
is  planning  to  raise  more  crops  this  sea¬ 
son.  Oat  planting  is  pretty  well  done 
around  here.  Poultry  brings  about  35c 
per  lb.  now;  eggs,  32c  doz.  Four-weeks 
old  pigs  bring  $7  each.  Veal  is  10c  per 
lb.,  live  weight.  Pork  brings  22c,  dressed  ; 
batter,  50e.  These  prices  are  what  we 
get  if  we  sell  to  the  people  ;  if  we  sell  to  a 
store  we  get  the  same  price,  hut  have  to 
take  it  in  trade.  r.  r  k 

Sullivan  Co,,  N.  Y. 


Hay  briugs  $20  in  the  barn  ;  $23't.)  $25 
haled  and  delivered  to  station.  Corn,  $60 
in  the  ear  and  delivered  to  mills.  Seed 
corn  briugs  $4.25  bu.,  shelled ;  oats,  $1.10 
bu. ;  onions,  50  to  75c  bu.  This  valley  is 
a  good  farm  section,  raising  all  kinds  of 
farm  products.  Labor  is  hard  to  get. 
Milk,  $2.46  per  100  for  May;  $1.80  for 
June.  Farmers  busy  somng  oaty  and 
planting  potatoes.  %.  n.  g. 

Ulster  Co„  N.  Y. 

Dairy  butter,  45c;  eggs,  34  to  36c; 
dairy  cows  sell  from  $85  to  $110;  young 
pigs,  four  weeks  old,  $6  to  $7;  dressed 
pork,  22c  per  lb. ;  potatoes,  80c  per  bu ; 
not  much  call  for  apples  here ;  veal  calves, 
13c,  alive;  hay,  $15  per  ton.  Hired  help, 
$1.50  per  day,  and  more  in  some  places. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  C. 


IShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  MAY  10,  1918. 

BUTTER 

The  market  has  remained  quite  firm  and 
at  previous  high  range  or  fractionally 
higher,  but  reports  indicate  that  the 
make  is  increasing  and  dealers  are  rather 
cautious  about  stocking  up  beyond  their 
immediate  needs. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  47  @  4754 

Good  to  Choice  .  4i}i@  46 

Lower  Grades .  38  ®  43 

Dairy,  best .  45  @  46 

Common  to  Good .  36  ®  43 

City  made .  31  &  34 

Packing  Stock .  27  &  33 

Process  .  34  &  40 


CHEESE 

No  special  change  is  noted  in  prices  or 
demand,  but  the  market  is  perhaps  a 
little  weaker.  The  feature  of  greatest  im¬ 
portance  is  the  export  trade,  and  buyers 
for  this  purpr  je  are  reporting  quite  active 
in  interior  markets. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  25  ^  26 

Good  to  choice .  23  @  24^ 

Lower  grades .  16  ®  22 

Skims,  best .  18  ®  19 

Fair  to  good .  9  &  14 


Eggs. 

The  market  is  quite  well  supplied  with 
grades  running  medium  to  good  or  a  little 
above.  The  proportion  of  fancy  is  small, 
and  the  top  figures  on  nearby  white  repre¬ 
sent  a  smaller  volume  of  business  than 
two  weeks  previous. 


White,  nearby,  clioice  to  fancy .  40  @  42 

Medium  to  good .  38  ®  39 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  38  @  39 

Common  to  good .  34  ®  37 

Gathered,  best,  white .  39  ®  40 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  34  ®  36 

Lower  grades .  31  ®  33 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Supplies  are  considerably  larger  and 
fowls  lower.  Broilers  have  Sold  from  70 
to  85  cents  per  lb. ;  fowls,  30 ;  ducks,  30 
to  35 ;  geese,  17  to  IS ;  turkeys,  20. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best  lb .  36  ®  37 

Common  to  good  .  30  ®  34 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  75  ®  80 

Roasters  .  33  ®  35 

Fowls . 28  ®  36 

Roosters . 27  ®  28 

Squabs,  dot .  1  50  ®  6  50 


COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEAT. 

The  weather  has  been  unfavorable  for 
this  class  of  shipments,  many  of  which 
arrived  in  poor  condition  and  were  con¬ 
demned  by  the  health  authorities. 


Calves,  Choice  to  fancy .  19  @  21 

Lower  grades .  15  ®  18 

Hothouse  Lambs  head . 4  00  ®12  00 

Pork  good  to  choice .  15  @  25 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 13  00  ®14  00 

Pea . 12  50  ®13  25 

California,  small  white, . 13  00  ®13  25 

Red  Kidney . 13  50  ®14  00 

White  Kidney . 15  00  ®15  75 

Lima,  California . 13  00  ®13  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 14  00  @16  25 

Bulls  .  8  00  @12  75 

Cows  .  5  00  ®11  00 

Calves,  prime  real,  100  lbs . 15  00  @15  50 

Culls .  9  00  @12  00 

Lambs  . 20  00  @25  00 

Hogs . 18  00  @18  50 


FRUITS. 

Barrelled  apples  are  getting  scarce  and 
very  high  prices  received  on  sound,  first- 
class  stock.  Western  apples  also  higher. 
The  varieties  most  seen  at  present  are 
Winesap,  Stayman,  and  Albemarle.  8traw- 
berries  in  large  supply  and  lower.  A  few 
peaches  are  on  hand,  but  bringing  very 
low  prices  because  of  the  small  size. 
Florida  muskmelons  and  ostrich-egg  melon 
are  arriving,^  but  mainly  small.  Water¬ 
melons  bringing  high  figures. 


Apples,  Albemarle,  bbl .  6  00  ®  9  .70 

Ben  Davis .  3  00  @  5  .50 

Baldwin .  4  00  @  7  .50 

Strawberries,  qt .  12  ®  21 

Watermelons  100  . 50  00  @90  00 

Muskmelons,  bu .  3  00  @  6  00 

Peaches,  24  qt.  crate  .  1  00  @  2  50 


Vegetables 

New  potatoes  have  .‘told  a  little  better 
than  last  week,  though  prices  are  still 
low.  Old  stock  in  large  supply,  and 
wholesaling  mainly  under  75c  per  bushel. 
Asparagus  in  very  heavy  receipt  and 
lower.  Old  onions  are  mainly  poor  and 
sprouted.  New  Texas  are  bringing  .^1.50 
or  upwards  per  bushel.  Cabbage  lower, 
and  some  thrown  away  as  not  worth 
freight  charges. 

Potatoes— New,  No.  1,  bbl .  3  00  @  3  75 

New,  No.  2,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  50 

Old,  100  lbs .  1  40  @  1  .50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  1  00  @  2  50 

Beets,  new,  bbl .  2  00  @  5  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  00 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl .  75  @  1  50 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  60  ®  126 

Onions,  old,  100  lbs, .  .50  @  2  00 

New,  bu .  1  40  @  2  00 

Peppers,  bu . 1  50  ®  3  oo 

String  Beans  bu .  1  00  @  3  25 

Turnips,  bbl, .  1.50  @2  50 

Squash.new,  bu .  1  00  @  2  50 

Peas,  bu .  2  00  @  4  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu . .  2  00  @  3  50 

Tomatoes,  Southern.  24-qt.  crate  ....  2  00  @3  50 

Asparagus,  fancy,  doz. .  3  25  @3  50 

Common  to  good . 1  25  @  2  50 

Mushrooms  lb  .  20  @  50 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . .  3  00  @  6  00 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bu, .  2  00  @4  00 

Salsify,  100  bunches .  2  00  @500 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl . 1  50  @  2  50 

Kale,  bbl .  25  @  75 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Leeks,  100  bunches, .  I  00  @  2  00 

Parsley,  bbl., .  4  00  ®  5  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . .30  00  @31  00 

No.  2 . 26  00  @28  00 

No.  3  . 20  00  @23  00 

Clover  mixed . 20  00  @27  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 16  00  @18  00 


GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2,  red,  .  2  26  @ 

Corn .  1  5.5  ®  1  60 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  83  @  85 


Receipts  at  New  York  for  tveek  ending 
May  15 : 

Apple.s,  bbls .  38.762 

Barley,  bus .  9.550 

Butter,  ibs .  2,735,880 

Cheese,  bxs .  32.024 

Corn,  bus .  149.800 

Cotton,  bis .  24.698 

Eggs,  doz .  4,700,100 

Hay,  tons  .  4,173 

Oats,  bus .  458,000 

Onions,  bu.s .  33.598 

Oranges,  bxs .  92.944 

Potatoes,  bbls .  90,726 

Rosin,  bbls .  6,544 

Rye,  bus .  12,500 

Straw,  tons  .  190 

Turpentine,  bbls .  2,478 

Wheat,  bus .  72,800 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

The  market  is  steady,  but  buying  is  of 
limited  volume.  Best  print  50  to  51c; 
tub  creamery,  good  to  choice,  46  to  48c ; 
lower  grades,  41  to  44c. 

EGGS. 

A_  considerable  quautity  of  the  current 
receipts  is  going  into  storage.  Best 
nearby,  4.3  to  44e;  gathered,  good  to 
choice,  35  to  40e. 

DRESSED  POtTLTRY. 

Supplies  of  fresh  killed  are  light  and 
selling  readily.  Fowls,  34  to  37c ;  old 
roosters,  28  to  29c ;  chickens,  35  to  42c ; 
turkeys,  30  to  34c;  ducks,  40  to  42c; 
squabs,  doz.,  .$6.25  to  ,$7.25. 

Eruits. 

Choice  Eastern  apples  are  scarce.  Albe¬ 
marle  and  Winesap,  ,$4  to  $7  ;  Ben  Davis, 
$3.50  to  $6 ;  strawberries,  15  to  25c ; 
watermelon.s,  100,  $50  to  ,$75 ;  oranges, 
box,  .$4.50  to  $8.25. 


Vegetables. 

Potato  market  dull,  with  large  re¬ 
ceipts.  Potatoes,  old,  100  lbs.,  90c  to 
$1.15 ;  new,  barrel.  .$2  to  $3.25 ;  sweet 
potatoes,  barrel.  $lr25  to  ,$1.80;  spinach, 
barrel.  75c  to  $1.25 ;  peas,  bn.,  .$2  to  $3  ; 
turnips,  100  lbs.,  ,50c  to  $1;  cabbage, 
75c  to  $1.25 ;  onions,  new,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50. 

hay  and  straw. 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy.  $21  to  $30 ;  No.  2, 
$27  to  $28;  No.  3,  .$2.3  to  $25;  clover, 
mixed,  $26  to  $28 ;  straw,  rye,  $21  to  .$22; 
oat  and  wheat,  $18  to  18.50. 


Countrywide  Produce  Markets 

PRICES  WORKING  LOWER, 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  ship¬ 
ping  area  increases  every  week.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  markets  are  liberally  supplied 
and  the' public  having  lost  the  keen  edge 
of  its  longing  for  new  garden  truck,  has 
become  more  critical  and  refuses  to  pay 
much  for  inferior  stock.  The  result  is  a 
wide  range  of  prices  and  a  downward 
trend.  Northern  cellar  stock  is  close  to 
end  of  its  market  season,  and  sells  slowly 
despite  the  urgent  efforts  to  incn'use  it.s 
sale.  The  government  campaign  to  boom 
the  sale  of  potatoes  came  too  late  to  show 
full  effect,  but  an  earlier  start  would  only 
have  raised  the  price  in  the  cities,  be¬ 
cause  railroads  could  not  handle  increased 
shipments  until  well  into  the  Spring 
months.  It  was  a  hard  year  for  handling 
a  big  crop.  Digging  season  was  short. 
Some  3yere  frozen,  some  were  held  for 
high  prices.  Then  came  the  hard  Winter 
and  the  shortage  of  cars  and  coal,  and 
finally  this  Spring  came  a  big  crop  of  new 
Southern  potatoes.  These  new  potatoes 
constitute  one-third  of  the  present  supply, 
and  they  sell  only  25  to  .50  per  cent 
higher  than  old  potatoes.  The  Southern 
growers  have  boon  losing  money  as  well 
their  Northern  competitors.  They  figure 
it  costs  about  $150  there  -to  raise  and 
market  an  acre  of  potatoes  in  tlie  Florida 
section,  and  the  average  crop  is  30  to  35 
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barrels.  Last  year  they  were  getting  $7 
a  barrel,  and  made  money.  This  season 
they  get  $2.25  to  $2.75,  and  the  outlook 
is  not  pleasant,  as  mo.st  of  these  growers 
have  only  this  one  string  to  their  bow, 
and  a  loss  in  potatoes  to  them  often 
means  going  into  debt.  Old  Northern 
stock  has  been  selling  in  city  wholesale 
markets  at  $1  to  $1..5()  per  cwt.  for  good 
stock.  Farmers  at  country  shipping 
points  are  getting  60c  to  $1.10,  according 
to  locality.  Most  shipping  sections  are 
nearing  thc^  end,  but  Minnesota,  Mich¬ 
igan  and  \\  isconsin  seem  to  have  consid¬ 
erable  more  stock  to  be  shipped. 

The  remnant  of  the  big  Northern  onion 
crop  is  dragging  out  its  last  days  rather 
hopelessly.  Soft,  sprouted  stock  sells 
hard  when  Southern  onions  are  so  fresh 
and  plentiful.  Northern  and  Eastern  red 
and  yHlow  onions  wholesale  anywhere 
from  25c  to  .$2  per  bag,  but  the  common 
range  for  fairly  good  stock  is  75c  to  $1.25. 
New  onions  also  drag  considerably,  and 
growers  are  not  getting  anywhere  nearly 
as  much  as  they  did  last  year.  It  will  be 
surprising  if  the  onion  acreage,  as  well 
as  that  of  potatoes,  is  not  much  less  this 
season. 

The  markets  are  pretty  well  loaded  with 
miscellaneous  stuff  from  the  Soutli.  New 
.Tersey  asparagus  is  about  the  only  fresh 
Northern  product  in  carloads,  and  it  has 
boon  selling  at  $3  to  $4  per  doz.  bunches 
mostly.  About  half  a  dozen  cars  of  bar¬ 
rel  apples  are  coming  each  week,  but  the 
supply  is  dwindling ;  likewise  the  orange 
supply.  Bo.x  apples  are  drawing  toward 
the  end  of  the  main  season.  Beaches  are 
coming  about  as  fast  as  apples  now,  all 
from  Georgia  and  Alabama.*  Strawberries 
are  by  no  means  as  abundant  as  they  were 
last  sea.son,  and  jjrico  still  holds  up  well, 
mostly  15  to  .30  cents  wholesale  for  good 
lots  in  various  city  markets.  Growers 
get  usually  10  to  15  cents  in  the  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Virginia  and  other  sections.  The 
season  is  gradually  working  northward 
through  Maryland  and  adjoining  States. 

Q.  B.  F. 


Crass  OiUffl&k&s  ihePbee 
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DAIRT  FEED 

NecessaigfbrMaxiininnMilkPniduction 
£ven  f^enPastures  Are  keenest 

Green  grass  is  from  80%  to  90%  water,  with  a  large  addi¬ 
tional  percentage  of  indigestible  fibre.  Cows  can  not  eat  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  to  gain  enough  actual  nutrients  for  body 
maintenance  and  persistent  meocimum  milk  yield. 

If  the  cow  is  fed  no  grain  while  on  pasture  she  must  draw 
upon  her  body  reserve,”  says  one  high  authority,  “and  this  the  stim¬ 
ulating  character  of  grass  impels  her  to  do,  with  the  result  that, 
though  she  may  yield  heavily  while  on  pasture,  she  unfits  herself  for 
large  work  later  in  the  year,  and  it  is  difficult  to  rebuild  the  body 
reserve  to  a  point  where  she  will  yield  well  the  next  lactation  period.” 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  Maintains  Cow’s  Body 
Reserve  for  Heavy  Milk  Yield  All  Year 

When  fed  to  cows  on  pasture  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  supplies 
the  additional  nutrients  necessary  to  keep  up  the  animal’s  nor¬ 
mal  strength  and  vigor  for  continuous  maximum  productiveness. 
Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  is  a  scientifically  balanced,  complete  milk  ration  in 
itself— increases  the  milk  yield  of  any  cow  when  fed  only  with  pasture  or  the  usual  roughage.  Composed  of 
molasses,  cottonseed  meal,  com  gluten  feed,  ground  and  bolted  grain  screenings,  clipped  oat  by-product,  com 
distillers’  dried  grains  and  solubles,  palm  kernel  meal  and  small  percentages  of  calcium  carbonate  and  salt 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS:  162%  Protein;  31%  Fat;  46%  Carbohydrates;  14%  Fibre. 

- Jij  Palatability,  variety,  a  high  degree  of  digestibility  and  guaranteed  uniformity  distinguish  Sucrene 

Dairy  Feed  and  make  it  a  permanent  profit  maker  in  the  dairy. 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  does  not  sour  in  hottest  weather. 

Our  method  of  mixing  the  molasses  makes  a  mealy 
feed,  not  sticky,  easy  to  handle. 

If  you  have  never  tried  feeding  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  to  cows 
on  pasture  you  have  a  big  surprise  in  store  for  you.  Give  it  a 
trial.  Order  a  ton  from  your  dealer.  If  he  does  not  handle  it 
write  us  his  name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied.  3 
Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  for  information  on  Sucrene 
Feeds,  and  for  booklets  giving  valuable  information  on  care 
and  feeding  of  farm  animals. 


SUCRENE  ■ 


^AIRY 


^  WOBIA,  lU.  ^ 
^'’OTEIN  165° 
,  Pat  3.5  O 


American  Milling  Company 

Dept.  5  Peoria,  Ill. 

(Sucrene  Feeds  for  All  Farm  Animals — 17  Years  the  Standard) 


AMERICAN  HILLING  CO..  Dept.  5,  Peor!*,  III. 

Please  send  me  illustrated  literature 
on  feeds  checked  below: 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 
Sucrene  Calf  Meal 
Sucrene  Hog:  Meal 
Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 
Amco  Fat  Maker  for  steers 
Amco  Dairy  Feed  (25%  Protein) 

My  Dealer's  Name . 

P.O . . . State . 

My  Name . 

P.O . . . . . State . 
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?S6c  R  U  RAL  N  EW-YO  R  K  E  R 


Saves  Chicks’  Lives! 


THE  H-O  CO.,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Members  U.  8.  Feod  Administration,  lAcenseNo.  G  i2,99C 

John  J.Campbell.  Eastern  Sale  Agent.,  Hartford,  Conn 


Improved  Parcel 
Post  Egg  Boxes 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Cases 
Leg  Banda - Oats  Sprouters 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 
H.  K.  BRUNNER.  45  Harrison  Street,  New  York 


VON  CULIN  Incubator 

$t0.  NO  ADVANCE  IN  PRICE 

Absolutely  Fireproof.  Write  for  Catalog. 

GEO.  WATSON  BEACH 
Dept,  to,  126  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK 


FOXES  Wantcd-1 00  Reds  and  Grays 

BOSS  BBOWN,  -  McFall,  Alabama 


Baby 

Chicks 


Wesley  Grinneii 

Sod  us,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  IV.  Leghonts 

N.  &■  S»  Cm  Km  tm  Kcds 


Bm  Rocks 


pUREBRED, 
Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy  -  laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 


SINCLE 

COMB 


White  Leghorns  MRRON**^*IN 

3,000  Breeders  In  free  farm  range,  inoculated  and*' 
free  fr<^  lice,  with  Egg  records  np  to  274  Eggs  in  one 
Eggs  for  hatching  $6  per  100  Balance  of  sea- 
*5  ,  ^  Chicks,  last  naif  of  May  and  June,  912 
per  100  in  any  quantity  by  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid. 

Guaranteed.  Prompt  Shipments.  Oapa> 
|£it>00  per  week.  The  kind  that  five  and  grow 
into  Winter  layers.  My  Book,«Pr©fit«  In  Poultry  Keep¬ 
ing  f  ree  with  all  $10  orders.  Circular  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley. N.Y. 


Rufus  Red  Belgian  H^es  For  Sale 

Bred  from  hardy  stock.  Write  for  prices. 

I*.  L.  HABBIS,  Jefferson,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.Y. 


Well  hatched,  well  bred,  from  best  bea^- 
eeg  strains  of  Reds, 

Leghorns,  etc.  FREF.  BOOK  tells  how 
j  to  make  more  money  from  Poultry. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Freoclitown.N.  J. 


HATCHABLE  HATCHING  EGGS. 

OlUrOy  V..XAld:vS  ^lartin's  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  White 
Leghorns.  Kggs,  $7  per  100.  Chicks,  $15  to$!JO. 
Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


M-  Bronze,  B.  Bed,  Narragansett  and  W. 
EgSiS'^CggS  Holland  turkeys  $4  per  12.  B.  P.  Rocks 
ami  S.  C.  H.  I.  Hod  cliickens,  $1.26  per  15.  All  eggs  prepaid. 
OrdeiT!  filled  promptly.  Extern  Ohio  PoulInrFirm,  Beallnillc,  0. 


Baby  Chix — Hatching  Eggs — Breeders 

Willie  Wyaodoltx,  R.  I.  Bedi.  Barred  Rocke,  Light  and  Dark  Bralimaa, 
B.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Li-ghorna.  Utility  and  show  quality. 
Catalog  free.  Kivekuai.b  Poui.tky  Fakm,  Box  1C5,  Itlverdale,  N,  J. 


S.C.  White  Leghorns 

500  yearlings  of  trapnested  ancestry.  Now  laying 
over  60%.  You  wiil  go  far  to  find  the  equal  of 
these  birds,  either  as  individuals,  or  as  a  flock. 
Additional  information  on  their  breeding,  etc., 
and  price  asked,  upon  request. 

CHICK YLL  FABM,  Calverton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Hampton’s  Famous  Chicks 

Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

$12  per  100;  $6.60  per  60;  $3.60  per  25. 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

■  ....  ...  Only  $10per  100;  $6.60  peraO;  $3  per26. 

By  I’arcel  Post.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  The  famous 
Hampton  Black  IjCghorn  chicks  will  please  and  satisfy 
you  and  grow  into  the  best  layers  you  ever  had.  Order 
now.  Circulars  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BoX  R,  PItfstown,  H.  J. 


SPECIAL  S  A  L  E! 

Our  superintendent  is  called  to  the  colors.  We  must 
close  out  our  splendid  breeders  and  pullets  of  1917. 
A  great  opportunity  to  secure  our  proved  heavy 
laying  blood  much  below  real  value.  Early  orders 
secure  the  choice.  White  Leghorns  only. 
WINDSWEEP  FARM,  .  REDDING  RIDGE.  CONN. 


Chicks 


FROM  SELECTED  HEAVY-LAYING  HENS 
“Kernf”  White  iVyandotte#,  May  delivery  20o  each 
Barred  Block  ^  18«  each 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Hopewell  Jot..  N.Y. 


R.  C.  Reds-Pearl  Guineas  $2.5”o  e^ob! 

Eggs  for  hatching,  15c  each.  Guineas.  $3  each. 
Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153,  Soutliold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


25  Best  Breeds  Poultry 

Stock  and  Eggs.  Low  price.  Big 
new  illustrated  circular  Free.  See  it. 

John  E.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


ft  11 1 P 17 C  S-  C.  White  and  Hrown  Leghorns 
U 11 1  w  IKO  Harred  P.  Rockand  Hroiler  Chicks 
Sets,  each  and  up.  -  Catalogue  Free. 
Cyclone  Hatchery,  Dept.  B,  Mlllerstown,  Pa. 


TIFFANY’S 

Superior 

CHICKS 


SILVER  WHITE  AND  COLUMBIAN  WYAN- 
DOHES.  REDS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  BAR¬ 
RON'S  LEGHORNS,  PEKIN  AND  ROUEN 
DUCKLINGS.  A 1  d  h  a  m  Poultry 
Farm,  R.  34,  Phoeniiville,  Pa. 


Baby  Cllicb~S.C.  White  Leghorns 

bred  for  egg  production.  Trap-nest  records  up  to 
272.  Capacity  6,000  chicks  weekly. 

DENSMORE  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3,  Roanoke.  Va 


BUSINESS  BRED 

English  White  Leghorns  and  Anconas 

Husky  chicks  fromtrap-nested  layers.  Guaranteed 
to  please.  Booking  orders  now.  Also  hatching 
eggs  and  stock.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 
HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  Sta.  C,  Box  P,  Colutnbu.,  Ohio 


DAY-OLD-CHIX  LECtHORNS 

A  Superior  Strain.  30  years  bred  for  eggs.  Customers  re¬ 
port  60%  average  winter  egg  yield.  180  average  for  year. 
Price  list  on  request.  MILLBROOK  FARM,  Alfred  Station,  N.T. 


S.C.  Buff  Leghorns 

Winners  at  1917  National  All-Leghorn  Show.  Stock 
or  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  free. 
Eggs  from  utility  pen,  $1.50  per  15;  $9  per  lOO. 
WAiiiEEB  V.  Olney,  R.  D.Ho.  7,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGSf3^«^ii 

Trapnested stock.  Vibert'sS.C.Reds — Barron’s  S.C. 
Leghorns  and  White  Wyandottes.  Place  your  orders 
now.  Overbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Marlborough-on-Hudson,  N.Y 


UNCOMAS 


They  will  fill  your  basket. 
UrtSTS,  -  H!i,50perl5< 
FRANK  del  CANTO,  Stone  House,  N.Y, 


Giant,  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

SlH-opshiro  Sheep.  H.  5.  VAN 


$6  per  10.  K.  O.  ICKh 
EGGS,  -  $8  per]  5. 

DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combs  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Pall 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders,  Mated  to  rich  Ma¬ 
hogany  colored  males.  Eggs,  $3  for  15;  $5.50 
for  50;  SIO  for  lOO.  WHte  for  circular. 

It.  QUACKENBUSH,  Box  500.  Darien,  Conn. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  Ireeiint 

lieavy  fall  and  winter  layers,  have  produced  a 
strain  of  utility  birds,  we  honestly  believe  second 
to  none.  Eggs:  $2  for  15;  $5.50  for  SO;  $10  for  100. 
Beyuolds  Poultry  Farm,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


DaHq  Bred  to  Lay.  Blue  Ribbon 
■  rkdJO  winners  at  Leading  Shows. 

Eggs,  S1.60  for  15;  S8.50  for  lOO. 
CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM,  W.  C.  Horner,  GETTYSBURG,  PA 


Barron  W.  Wyandottes 

We  have  a  pen  of  22  pullets  and  3  cockerels  raised 
from  a  pen  of  Tom  Barron’s  highest  pedigreed  Wy- 
andottos,  imported  from  him  Jiinnary,  1917.  Price, 
SIOO.  Cockerels,  same  stock,  S5  each. 

THE  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM.  Mii^roRD,  Dkd. 


SedWhiteLeghornChix 

10  and  12c  each. 

STONY  LONESOME  POULTRY  FARM,  Warren,  Pa. 


I  leghorns  ^:^SUPPLIES 

Ekbs, Chicks, Breeding  stocktS6;A^  U  E  N  T.  Everything  for 

BEST  UTERS.  CATXL06  FREE.  Tl/  \  Poultry.  BIS  CRTALOB  FREE. 
GEOllGE  It.  FEKKIS,  986  Union  Are.,  GKAND  KAPIDS,  UlOH. 


Gilbert  Farm  School 

day-old  chicks,  custom  hatching.  Georgetown,  Conn. 


Hatching  Eggs Sff  roSTclTi 

White  Leghorns.  They  are  mated  both  for  Prolific 
laying  and  Vigor.  We  can  supply  in  any  quantity 
at  reasonable  prices.  WEWAPPO  FARM,  Midvale,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  Jg 

FOREST  FARM,  -  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


World’s  Champion  Layers  dTr’e^c  t 

FROM  ENGLAND.  BARRON  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Pen  1.  Egg  records  from  252  to  284.  Eggs,  Day-Old 
chicks,  six  and  eight  weeks  old  pullets.  Interesting 
catologue  free.  BROOKFiao  POULTRT  FARM,  R.  I,  Vtrsaillx,  Oliio 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

350,000  for  1918,  |10  per  100  and  up.  Pure  bred. 
Hatched  right.  Strong  guarantee.  10  leading  varie¬ 
ties.  Hatching  eggs.  Big  brooder  offer.  Western 
Branch,  Augusta,  Kan.  Free  catalog.  Stamps  appreciated. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  334  W.  Fremont  Street,  Fotlorii,  0. 


Barron’s  White  W yandottes 

females  imported  direct;  males  dams,  272  to  283-egg 
records;  hens  with  255  to  273-egg  records.  Males, 
females,  and  eggs  for  sale.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N-Y, 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicke 

up.  Cockerels,  with  pedigrees,  from  205  to  265  used. 
Improve  your  flock.  Hatches,  21st,  28th,  and  June 
4th.  Write  today.  LOWELL  GORDON,  Esperancs,  N.  V. 


“Bargain  Sale’-RegalCuB*!*)  White  Wyandottes 

10  good  females  and  a  aelected  Cockerel,  S30, 
H.  W.  BUNK,  -  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


LTb  BrownLeghoms-Eggs,*!  “ 

LEON  SAGE,  •  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 


'Terfeclion”  Barred  Rocks  (Rin^els) 

Surplus  stock  from  our  breeding  pens.  About  100 
liens,  $3.50  each;  15  cockerels,  $7.50,  $10  and  $15 
each.  These  birds  are  exceptional  quality  and  in 
best  of  condition.  They  have  produced  eggs  that 
were  good  value  for  $4  per  setting.  Plenty  of  time 
to  hatch  from  them  this  season  Hatching  eggs,  $2 
and  $4  for  15.  Dr.  Hayman,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


n  1  •  1  OUR  FAMOUS  WINTER-LAYINQ 

KahV  I  hirlr^  barred  rocks,  reds,  s.  c. 

aJSXtJJ  X/UAVAO  LEGHORNS  AND  ANCONAS 

are  the  most  profitable  ones  to  buy.  Write  for  spec¬ 
ial  prices  and  a  square  deal  onaquality  chicks. 

E.  B.  HUMMER  &  CO.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

f  iobf  Rrabmac  ONLY.  Fifteenth  year.  Se- 
rkranmas  letted  Eggs-Settings-$1.50; 
50— $4.50;  100— SB.  Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  Vineland,  N.  J.,  egg-laying  contest 
is  now  in  its  second  year.  The  same  hens 
which  were  reported  last  year  are  being 
tested  for  their  two-year-old  form.  Below 
is  given  the  record  of  the  full  pullet  year, 
the  record  for  the  current  week  ending 
May  8,  and  the  full  record  for  this 
year.  Do  not  confuse  these  records  with 
the  Connecticut  figures,  for  that  is  a  pul¬ 
let  contest. 


BAEEED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


1st  yr.  Week 

Total 

GarTBt  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

1956 

39 

692 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Otto  C-  Lnhrs,  N.  J . 

1548 

36 

658 

1474 

41 

628 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa . 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . 

1689 

36 

821 

1443 

32 

763 

Overlook  Farm.  N.  J . 

1199 

31 

706 

George  0.  Ward,  Me . 

1459 

44 

706 

Woodside  Farm,  B.  I . . 

1867 

35 

551 

■WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

ROCKS 

1G35 

35 

653 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Pm. .Mass. 

1985 

35 

590 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

1573 

37 

549 

Victors.  Reichenbach,  Pa . 

1038 

36 

452 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1662 

38 

645 

Wllburtha  Poultry  Farm N.  J.. 

1214 

37 

628 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 
J.  Enslin,  N.  J . 

1447 

38 

606 

1302 

37 

691 

J.  M.  Jones.  N.  J . 

18.54 

39 

685 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
Thomas  Coates,  N.Y .  1445 

40 

621 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

1412 

25 

670 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1322 

33 

709 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 
Lusscroft  Farm,  N.  J . 

1598 

29 

747 

1761 

86 

656 

E.  0.  Moore,  N.  J . 

1485 

43 

698 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  R.  I . 

1410 

39 

498 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1460 

25 

698 

H.  S.  Tuthill.  N.  J . 

1721 

44 

845 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 
Lake  Farm.  R.  I . .  1,513 

31 

714 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J  . 

1483 

43 

611 

Wilburtba  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 

1253 

36 

515 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 
Clark  and  Howland,  Vt .  1.591 

33 

485 

W.  P.  Laing.  N.  J . 

897 

26 

482 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  N.  J . 

1279 

27 

601 

S.  0.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Bello  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J. . . 

1522 

32 

527 

H.  W.  Colliiigwood,  N.J . 

1425 

47 

721 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

1410 

38 

715 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1479 

42 

537 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1522 

39 

630 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.  .1 . 

1635 

42 

748 

Underhill  Bros..  N.J . 

1966 

45 

772 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa.... 

1082 

19 

545 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Avalon  Farms,  Conn .  1937 

55 

613 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

1843 

47 

792 

Will  Barron,  England . 

2053 

42 

703 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  J.. 

1425 

47 

533 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

1698 

66 

749 

Oloverlawn  Farm,  N.J . 

1734 

50 

687 

W.  J-  Cocking,  N.J . 

1674 

50 

662 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

1730 

54 

677 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.J . 

1649 

54 

687 

Ohas.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.J . 

1728 

55 

681 

Ii.  S.  &  N.  L.  Dopue,  N.J . 

1714 

45 

558 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.J . 

1595 

48 

.552 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.J . 

1772 

46 

685 

O*  2^*  Ol'TdOllOe  •. 

1772 

46 

651 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

1742 

54 

627 

B.  Prank  GrunzTg,  N.J . 

Henry  B.  Heine,  N.J . 

1277 

41 

488 

1622 

49 

628 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . ; . 

1527 

53 

586 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio — 

1616 

40 

510 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards.Conn.... 

1774 

39 

566 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

1436 

40 

602 

Holliston  Hill  Pool.  Pm.,  Mass. 

2114 

45 

676 

Pinebeach  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J.. 

1412 

55 

567 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.J . 

John  R.  Lauder.  N.  J . 

1719 

48 

772 

1851 

57 

851 

Lay  well  Poultry  Farm,  Conn... 

1867 

47 

601 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.J . 

1705 

52 

724 

Mereer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1612 

56 

647 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

1673 

47 

569 

H.H.  Myers.  N.J . 

1843 

54 

604 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.J . 

1851 

47 

626 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

1635 

49 

626 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1117 

58 

789 

Oakland  Farm,  N.J . 

1655 

58 

525 

Miss  Anna  0.  Parry,  Pa . 

1526 

51 

586 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa . 

2173 

54 

723 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N. A’ . 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  K.  J. . 

1815 

50 

637 

1614 

47 

619 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

1620 

52 

559 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.J . 

1666 

46 

641 

Plnehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa — 

1884 

48 

652 

Herman  F.  Sender,  N.J . 

1802 

55 

645 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

1716 

46 

580 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1353 

45 

530 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 
Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1312 

41 

634 

1702 

65 

704 

Training  School,  N.J . 

1535 

49 

537 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J . 

2212 

66 

604 

Shurts  and  Voegtlen,  N.J  . 

2115 

32 

602 

Gustav  Walters.  N.  J . 

1883 

35 

650 

White  House  Poultry  Fm.,  N.J. 

1489 

48 

702 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

1959 

55 

784 

Willanna  Farm,  N.J . 

1915 

57 

642 

Woodland  Farms,  N.J . 

1896 

54 

739 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 
H.  G.  Richardson.  N.  J .  1448 

39 

579 

Romy  Singer,  N.J . 

1137 

37 

566 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J . 

1407 

35 

635 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 
A.  E.  Hampton,  N.J .  1746. 

39 

680 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.J . 

1758 

46 

224 

Sunny  Acres,  N.J . 

1754 

54 

621 

—— 

Totals . 

161875  4350 

63557 

Fertile  Eggs  for  Preserving 

On  page  633  is  a  communication  from 
Mrs.  Milton  E.  Fish,  who  disagrees  with 
Mr.  Ralston  B.  Hannas’  article  in  the 
issue  of  April  6,  in  which  he  urged  the 
use  of  sterile  eggs  for  home  preservation. 
Mrs.  Fish’s  fortunate  experience  with  fer¬ 
tile  eggs  does  not  disprove  anything  Mr. 
Hannas  says.  Fertile  eggs  in  which  the 
germs  had  not  the  remotest  chance  to 
start  development  may  be  successfully  pre¬ 
served.  Neither  Mr.  Hannas  nor  anyone 
else  will  dispute  that  point. 

What  Mr.  Hannas  wished  to  emphasize 
is  that  eggs  bought  for  home  preservation 
should  he  infertile.  Between  the  time 
they  are  laid  and  the  time  they  are  de¬ 
posited  in  the  consumer’s  water  glass 
croox,  eggs  are  very  often  exposed  to  con¬ 
ditions  favorable  to  germ  development. 
If  such  has  taken  place  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
tected  from  the  outside,  but  the  consumer. 
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or  in  that  case  more  likely  the  would-be 
consumer,  will  be  doomed  to  a  very  dis- 
agreebale  disappointment.  If  the  person 
wishing  to  preserve  eggs  takes  them  from 
the  nest  himself,  is  sure  that  no  broody 
hen  or  successive  laying  hens  have  sat 
on  them,  that  after  taken  from  nest  eggs 
will  not  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
more  than  80  degrees,  be  may  safely  u.se 
fertiles.  In  all  other  cases  which.  I  am 
afraid  will  be  the  majority.  i\Ir.  Ilannas’ 
advice  to  procure  infertile  eggs  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  followed.  MRS.  a.  j.  asiier. 

Connecticut. 


Green  Cut  Bone 

I  have  bought  a  bone  cutter  and  am 
going  to  feed  green  cut  bone  instead  of 
beef  scrap.  I  wish  to  feed  it  separately, 
and  would  like  to  know  how  much  to  feed 
each  laying  hp  per  day,  and  is  this  feed 
better  for  laying  hens  and  growing  stock 
than  beef  scrap?  What  do  you  think 
would  be  a  fair  price  for  good  fresh  beef 
bones?  b.  r.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  believe  that  an  ounce  of  green  cut 
bone  per  day  is  considered  a  full  ration 
by  those  who  use  it.  If  this,  or  any 
other  amount,  proves  too  much,  as  shown 
by  loose  or  bloody  discharges,  it  should  be 
cut  down,  however.  I  have  never  fed 
green  bone  to  any  extent  and  know  few 
poultrymen  who  do  unless  they  have  pow¬ 
er  other  than  muscle  for  cutting  it.  It 
will  replace  meat  scrap,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  any  better.  I  think  that  meat 
scrap  has  very  largely  replaced  green 
bone  in  the  last  few  years,  but  can  see 
that  the  present  very  high  price  of  the 
former  may  bring  the  bone  cutter  back 
into  favor  again.  m.  b.  d. 


Improving  Plumage  of  Show  Birds 

Can  you  tell  me  how  f^e  big  breeders 
of  white  birds  get  the  brilliant  white  on 
their  show  birds?  H.  P. 

New  York. 

The  addition  of  oilmeal  in  some  little 
quantity  to  the  ration  helps  to  give  a 
glossy  appearance  to  the  Iplumage  of 
fows,  and  those  shown  at  exhibitions 
have,  in  addition,  gone  through  a  careful 
laundering  to  remove  dirt  and  discolora¬ 
tion.  White  ^  birds  should  be  carefully 
washed  in  tepid  water,  with  a  good  white 
soap,  then  as  carefully  rinsed,  blued  and 
dried  in  warm,  clean  quarters.  Handle 
carefully  to  avoid  breaking  the  plumage 
and  about  as  a  good  housewife  would 
launder  the  pillow  shams  in  the  best  spare 
bedroom.  m.  b.  D. 


Gapes  in  Chickens 

An  Ohio  correspondent  vouches  for  the 
sncceas  of  the  sulphur  treatment  for  gapes 
in  chickens.  Her  remedy  is  one  large 
teaspoonful  of  flour  of  sulphur  mixed 
with  a  quart  of  cornmeal,  this  being  made 
into  a  moist  mash  with  hot  water  and  fed 
to  the  ailing  chicks.  She.  directs  that  it 
he  fed  for  three  mornings,  omitted  for  a 
like  number  of  mornings,  and  again  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  same  way  until  the  need  for 
it_  has  passed.  Relief  should  he  given 
within  two  days.  It  is  a  simple  remedy, 
and,  if  as  efficacious  as  “John’s  \^Yfe’’ 
believes  that  she  has  found  it  in  her  own 
and  her  neigbijor’s  experience,  worth  many 
dollars  to  poultrymen.  m.  b.  d. 


Influence  of  Vibration  on  Hatching  Eggs 

A  has  an  incubator  in  a  cellar  which 
has  a  dirt  floor,  about  15  feet  from  a  chop¬ 
ping  block  on  which  B  chops  wood  at  ir¬ 
regular  periods.  ■S^Tlat  harm,  if  auy,  would 
result,  and  at  what  stage  of  incubation 
would  damage  occur?  Would  blood  rings 
he  apt  to  occur  from  the  jar  caused  by 
the  chopping?  Also,  would  the  jar  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  hatching  on  the  21st  day? 

Connecticut.  e.  k.  L. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  hatching 
could  he  interfered  with  at  auy  stage  by 
the  use  of  the  chopping  block  that  you 
speak  of.  It  would  be  a  pretty  vigorous 
operator  that  would  jar  the  earth  with  an 
ax,  iuid  it  would  take  pretty  vigorous 
jarring  to  affect  the  eggs  in  an  incubator. 
Blood  rings  occur  as  a  result  of  the  death 
of  the  embryo  within  the  shell ;  I  know 
of  no  evidence  that  any  ordimiry  vibration 
contributes  to  this  death.  M.  n.  D. 


Red  Dog  Flour 

Can  you  tell  me  just  wliat  red  dog 
flour  is  composed  of?  Is  it  all  right  to 
he  used  in  place  of  middlings  in  a  mash 
for  baby  chicks?  I  cannot  get  the  mid¬ 
dlings  any  more.  g.  m. 

Rhode  Island. 

Red  dog  flour  differs  very  little  from 
middlings,  except  that  it  contains  the 
germ  of  the  wheat  kernel.  Ft  is  perfectly 
ill!  right  to  substitute  it  for  middlings  iu 
feed  for  chicks.  ii.  f.  j. 


Winter  grains,  wheat  and  rye.  look 
flue ;  ratlier  more  in  than  usual.  Milk  on 
the  average  8c  wholesale  delivered,  and 
4c  retail.  Dairy  cows,  $100  to  $140; 
beef  cows  sell  better,  $75  to  $90,  Pota¬ 
toes  dropped  to  $1  or  $1.25,  and  not  much 
demand  at  that.  The  leading  produce 
here  is  corn,  oats  and  potatoes,  hut  the 
outlook  is  rather  poor.  With  no  help  to 
be  had,  there  is  not  so  much  being  put 
in  and  many  are  selling  off  all  their  cows, 
as  the  price  of  feed  and  help  is  more 
than  they  can  stand.  Auction  sales  are 
to  be  seen  all  over.  a.  w.  b. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 
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The  Wandering  Hen  Nuisance 

Many  of  our  readers  who  live  on  small 
places  in  the  suburbs  will  appreciate  this 
picture,  engraved  from  the  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  of  New  York.  There  are  many 
back-yarders  who  will  take  great  pride  in 
their  “war  garden”  this  year.  They  are 
out  to  help  beat  the  Kaiser,  if  possible, 
but  the  neighbors’  hens  make  that  a  diffi¬ 
cult  proposition.  The  ingenuity  and  per¬ 
sistence  of  the  average  hen  makes  her  a 
nuisance  to  anyone  wffio  tries  to  help 
Hoover  or  get  out  on  the  western  front  of 
a  war  garden.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
owner  of  the  hen  usually  has  no  soul,  or 
at  least  that’.s)  what  the  owner  of  the 
garden  thinks,  and  these  backyard  hens 
have  scratched  apart  more  friendships  and 
laid  bare  more  ba.sie  elements  of  human 
nature  than  any  other  animal  we  know 
of.  The  man  in  the  picture  thinks  he 
will  get  even  by  carrying  a  coop  of  chicken 
hawks  on  his  land,  but  a  hen  will 
fight  for  her  rights,  and  it  is  most  likely 
that  she  would  drive  the  hawks  out  of 
the  yard  rather  than  give  up  her  salads 


profits  are  charged.  Every  dealer  is  to 
make  a  monthly  statement  of  his  cheese 
costs.  The  Canton  and  Watertown  boards 
also  sold  at  21/4  cents. 

The  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’ 
publicity  committee  issues  an  elaborate 
statement  of  fruit  conditions  of  the  State. 
Apples  will  be  a  big  crop,  as  will  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  fruits  but  peaches,  the  fore¬ 
cast  being  founded  on  the  basis  of  no 
more  killing  frosts.  The  four  leading 
apple  counties  report  the  crop  as  follows ; 
Niagara,  90  per  cent ;  Wayne,  85  per  cent, 
and  Orleans  and  Monroe,  80  per  cent. 
The  peach  crop  is  better  than  was  thought 
in  some  places  in  Western  New  York, 
though  few  .sections  can  show  over  50 
per  cent  crop  outlook.  There  will  be  none 
around  Sodus,  but  conditions  are  better 
farther  we.st.  In  Central  New  York, 
where  peaches  are  confined  mostly  to  home 
gardens,  nearly  all  the  trees  are  dead, 
due  to  extreme  cold.  Growers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  peach  competition,  and  learn  that 
Georgia  will  grow  a  heavy  crop.  New 
England  none.  Jersey  and  Delaware  85 
per  cent,  and  Michigan  30  per  cent.  Pears, 
plums  and  cherries  are  in  heavy  bloom, 
but  the  latter  can  be  wiped  out  in  a 
night  by  a  heavy  frost,  even  whem  well 
'developed,  or  destroyed  by  a  heavy  rain, 
as  happened  last  year. 

The  announcement  of  the  Biireau  of 
Markets  that  all  interstate  .shipments  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  must  be  in  uniform 
packages  is  welcomed  by  growers  of  the 
►State,  even  those  whose  produce  is  con- 
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Thrashing  Out  ihc  Hen  Prohlein 


fresh  from  the  garden.  Seriously,  thi-S 
wandering  hen  proposition  is  a  great  nui¬ 
sance,  .too  small  to  fight  about,  and  yet 
too  large  to  ignore.  We  have  given  many 
remedies  suggested  by  our  people,  and 
here  is  another  one  which  we  know  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  last  resort.  It  is 
cruel  and  rough  on  the  hen,  but  if  the 
lien’s  owner  will  not  attend  to  business, 
after  fair  warning,  he  will  have  to  stand 
for  it.  One  of  our  readers  says  he  gives 
his  neighbors  fair  wmrning  about  what  he 
will  do  and  if  this  is  rejected  he  takes 
a  number  of  small  fishhooks  with  stout 
threads  attached  and  puts  them  through 
holes  bored  on  kernels  of  corn.  Then  the 
ends  of  the  threads  are  tied  to  a  stake 
and  the  kernels  of  grain  left  on  the 
ground.  The  result  is'  a  number  of  hens 
caiight  by  this  bait.  The  back-yarder  wdio 
will  let  his  hens  wander  deserves  no  .sym- 
jiathy  for  anything  he  may  get. 


Among  the  Up-State  Farmers 

Plans  have  been  made  for  a  farm  boys’ 
camp  at  the  .State  Fair  this  year.  De¬ 
tailed  arrangements  will  be  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  ('ommissioner  of  Agriculture 
Cha.s.  S.  -AViLson,  at  Albany.  One  repre¬ 
sentative  from  each  county,  between  the 
ages  iof  14  to  18,  inclusive,  will  be  chosen 
after  a  careful  examination  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  the  Master  of  Po¬ 
mona  Grange,  the  Manager  of  the  Farm 
Bureau,  and  one  other  person*.  At  a  date 
to  be  announced  later  the  committee  of 
each  county  will  examine  the  boys  as  to 
their  knowledge  of  live  stock,  farm  crops 
and  field  work,  and  the  contestants  will 
submit  a  500-word  account  of  their  ac¬ 
tivities  through  the  Summer  in  food  pro¬ 
duction  and  their  participation  in  farm 
chores,  field  work,  or  work  with  some 
special  project,  the  statements  to  be  prop¬ 
erly  verifiwl  by  parents,  or  some  respon¬ 
sible  adult.  Every  boy  of  the  State 
should  covet  this  opportunity  to  spend  the 
week  at  the  great  fair,  and  the  lucky 
ones  will  have  to  prove  themselves  win¬ 
ners  at  home  before  they  stand  a  chance 
for  a  real  educational  treat. 

Cheese  prices  were  a  fraction  higher  at 
Gouverneur  this  week,  the  dairy  board 
setting  a  price  of  21A4c  after  long  dis¬ 
cussion,  E.  J.  Richardson,  a  i)rominent 
cold-storage  man  of  Lowville,  where  is 
located  the  greatest  storages  of  cheese  in 
the  world,  spoke  to  the  board  at  length 
of  his  attendance  at  Washington  last  week 
at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Food  Com¬ 
mission,  and  their  idans  to  give  govern¬ 
mental  control  to  both  the  cheese  and 
butter  trades.  Men  from  the  large  butter 
and  cheese  centers  were  present.  The 
Commission  will  try  to  fix  profits,  not 
prices,  allowing  assemblers  5  per  cent 
Jjrofit  before  the  product  gets  into  cold 
storage.  Wholesalers  can  make  a  limit  of 
10  per  cent  i)rofit,  and  jobbers  10  per 
cent,  while  retaihu’s  are  not  limited  as  to 
profits  or  manner  of  sales,  unless  undue 


sumed  near  home.  Strict  enforcement  of 
the  new  law  will  give  a  square  deal  to 
consumers  and  growers.  Grapes  may 
hereafter  be  sold  in  two,  four  and  twelve- 
quart  sizes.  The  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  went  oh  record  as  favoring 
this  law  last  Winter. 

Duly  six  cars  of  cabbage  were  sold  last 
week,  four  of  them  from  New  York  grow¬ 
ers.  This  practically  closes  out  old  cab¬ 
bage.  Total  shipments  of  cabbage  for  the 
year  were  (>,646  cars,  as  against  2,5.")4 
the  year  previous.  New  York  led  far  in 
advance  in  cabbage  shipments  this  year, 
with  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  next  in 
line. 

Milk  i)roduoers  are  glad  to  learn  that 
milk  restrictions  have  been  removed  from 
manufacturers  of  ice  cream,  and  they  will 
also  have  all  the  sugar  needed  to  lise  in 
ice  cream.  ►Sherbets  and  water  ices  are 
etill  restricted,  however.  Up-State  house¬ 
keepers  are  glad  to  learn  that  they  -will 
be  able  to  buy  all  sugar  needed  for  can¬ 
ning  and  preserving,  as  never  was  .so  much 
gardening  being  undertaken.  About  1.500 
New  York  city  high  school  boys  will  be 
at  work  on  up-State  farm.s  by  the  end  of 
this  week.  (’Inmango  and  (’ortland  Coun¬ 
ties  each  having  their  quotas  of  boys 
already. 

The  dairymen  near  Freeville,  Tomp¬ 
kins  County,  have  tired  of  the  Borden 
sway  and  have  plans  under  way  for  build¬ 
ing  a  co-operative  milk  plant.  Tompkins 
County  Farm  Bureau  committeemen  in 
one  week  placed  their  j)aid-up  membership 
at  over  1,0(M),  or  half  the  farmers  of  the 
County.  Cayuga  County  has  had  a  sim¬ 
ilar  campaign,  and  nearly  the  thousand 
mark  was  reached. 

W.  P.  Frost,  State  supervisor  of  dairy 
improvement  work,  reports  that  interest 
(Continued  on  page  7.39) 


Rhode  Island  Whitestfom b 

Eggs  from  pen  of  fainons  layevs.  Mid- winter  veeords 
23  to  28  eggs  in  30  days.  $2  per  15.  0.  G.L.  Lewis,  Paoli,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Bred  in  line. 
PARTRIDGE  ROCKS  for  greatest  value. 

Regal-Dorcas  and  American  Itcauty  atr.aiiis.  Eggs  now 
tl.50,  $2.50 — 15;  $6.50 — 100.  Chicks,  20c.  30c  each.  Chix  and 
eggs  prepaid.  OWNL.ANU  FARM, South  Ham.mond,  N.Y 


Pearl  Guinea  Eggs 

per  15;  per  100. 

WALTER  FORRISTER,  -  Framingham,  Mass. 


CHICKS 


S.C.W.  Leghorns, 8c. and  np.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  cliicks.  Circular  fj  ce. 

W.  A.  LiAUVKK,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


Alll A On  Free  Range.  Safe 
|j|l|laHN  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Booklet  Free. 

will  W law  reliable  hatchery.  Box  12.  R.  2.  McAlitlerville.  Pa. 


BAHKEllIteCK  KGGSfor  Hatching.  Prize-winning 
stock.  Free  catalog.  Mann  Bono  Cutter  for  sale  or 
exchange  for  Day-old  chick*.  ARTHUR  LANDER.  Nawport,  Maine 


S.  C.  Bofi  Leghorn  Ghicb 

Ownland  1' arm, Box  497,  South  Hammond, N.Y. 

Pearl  GUINEA  EGGS  This 

L.  O.  QUIGLEY. 


»3.C 

GOSHEN,  NEW  YOK 


Mottled  ANCONAS.  UlueBell  strain.  Fggs  for*  hat 
mg,  $1.10—15;  .$5.50-100.  GEO.  K.  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  I 


CHICKS  Degborns.  Rocks,  Broilers  9c  ai 
,  "  .  np.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir.  fre 

Jacob  Neimoud,  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  Pi 


25,000  KERR  CHICKS 

$12  Per  100— $7  Per  50-$4  Per  25 

Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post— Ready  May  27  and  June  3  and  10 

May-h.atched  White  Leghorns  ar  e  superior,  as  they  will  reach  laying  maturity  in  the  fall 
That  means  lots  of  winter  eggs.  And  Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Baby  Chicks  bred  from  healtliv 
vigorous,  tree-range  flocks  of  heavy-laying  Leghorns  are  big  value  and  sure  profit-payers 

Rocks  and  Reds — Delivery  May  29,  and  June  3  and  10 

Per  100  Per  SO  Per  25 
Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  -  -  -  $15.00  $8.00  $5.00 
White  Rocks  20.00  11.00  6.00 

exceptionally  good  quality,  and  are  from  our  regular 

tiiiu  stoclc* 

ORDER  NOW.  If  any  chicks  are  found  dead  upon  arrival,  we  will 
replace  them  free  of  charge  or  refund  your  money. 


□ 
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IMOTE  THE  BIG  REDUCTION 

100,000  Rosemont 
Pure-Bred  Baby  Chicks 

Ready  for  Delivery  June  3d,  4th,  5th,  10th,  1 1th,  12 th 

AT  THE  FOLLOWING  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

100  50  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.00  $6.25  $3.75 

Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  ...  -  14.00  7.00  4.00 

White  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks  and  Anconas  17.00  9.00  5.00 

Reduced  from  Regular  Prices  of  $17  to  $22  Per  100 

Rosemont  Pure-Bred  Baby  Chicks  have  a  national  reputation  for  vitality  and 
early  maturing  qualities.  They  are  not  JUST  GOOD,  BUT  THE  BEST. 

This  is  Your  Opportunity  to  Get  QUALITY  CHICKS  with  a  Guarantee 

OF  Safe  Delivery.  Full  Count  and  Satisfaction.  Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post 
(if  any  dead  upon  arrival,  will  replace  them  free  of  charge  or  refund  your  money. 

Don’t  delay,  order  at  once.  Send  money  order,  express  order  or  check, 

INSURE  SUCCESS.  Write  for  a  copy  of  our  big  catalog.  IT’S  FREE. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY  ““Krlb? 

□ 

. . . 

□ 

Brehm’s  Beef  Scrap  and  Bone 

is  equally  good  for  liogs  as  for  Poultry;  Greater 
body  than  digester  tankage  and  costs  no  more. 
.Made  by  H.  F.  BREHM,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


Steam  ^  Still  Furnishes 
the  Most  Dependable 
Farm  Power 

The  Nichols-Shepard  Steam 

Engine  is  representative  of  the 
best  that  can  be  produced. 

The  design  and  mechanical  con¬ 
struction  of  this  engine  are  right 
by  the  test  of  use  and  years. 
From  the  little  13  to  the  giant  25 
h.  p.,  over  three  times  the  rated 
power  is  easily  developed,  and  it 
is  always  there  when  you  want  it. 
The  Gas  Engine  is  all  right  for 
the  man  who  wants  one,  and  who 
has  had  experience  with  them. 
The  Steam  Engine,  however,  is 
the  most  simple  and  consequently 
the  most  dep>endable.  Any  one 
of  a  half  dozen  different  things 
may  stop  a  gas  engine  which  can¬ 
not  be  found  without  experience, 
but  all  know  enough  about  the 
steam  engine  to  keep  it  running. 
The  Nichols-Shepard  Steam 
Traction  Engine,  one  of  the  Red 
River  Special  Line,  is  always 
dependable,  Write  for  circulars. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  184S 

Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe¬ 
cial  Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


Bourbon  RedTurkey  Eggs 

$4  doz.  Large,  vigorous  .stock. 

Mrs.  L.  CLAPP,  .  Nortlilield,  Mass, 


Better  Results 


less  Labor— less  Time 

Paint  (or  whitewash)  and  disinfect 
your  stables,  dairy  buildings,  etc., 
at  one  operation — make  them 
sweet  smelling  and  sanitary,  pre¬ 
vent  the  germs  of  infectious  dis¬ 
eases  that  affect  live  stock  from 
getting  a  foot-hold,  rid  them  of 
lice,  mites,  fly  eggs,  etc.,  increase 
the  light,  put  them  in  shape  to 
pass  inspection  by  milk  company 
or  health  authorities — by  using 


a  paint  in  powder  form  that  is  combined 
with  a  disinfectant  many  times  strong¬ 
er  than  pure  carbolic  acid.  It  is  not 
poisonous  or  caustic— will  not  harm 
stock  that  licks  it.  Has  no  disagreeable 
odor  to  taint  milk.  Ready  as  soon  as 
mixed  with  water  to  apply  with  brush 
or  sprayer  to  wood,  brick,  atone  or  ce¬ 
ment.  Will  not  clog  sprayer,  or  blistei', 
flake  or  peel  off.  Does  not  spoil  by 
standing.  Dry  powder  is  unexcelled  as 
lice  powder  for ‘poultry,  horses,  cattle 
or  hogs.  One  pound  and  a  gallon  of 
water  treats  about  250  square  feet. 

10 lbs.  (10  gals.)  -  •  $1.00  and  postage 

20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  •  •  2.00  delivered 

50  lbs.  (50  gals.)  •  -  4.00  delivered 


Trial  Package  To  Cover  250  Square  Feet 
and  Interesting  Booklet  For  2Sc  Postpaid 


If  your  hardware,  seed,  paint  or  drug  dealer 
does  not  carry  Carbola,  order  direct 

Carbola  Chemical  Company 

Dept.  R,  7  East  42nd  Street.  New  York  City 


738 


Oic  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  25,  19x8 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  have  been  shipping  eggs  and  butter  to 
Spolter  Bros.,  30  Jay  St.,  New  York,  and 
alway.s  received  pay,  but  March  27,  lOlS, 
check  was  returned,  account  closed,  and  a 
shipment  of  eggs  was  not  delivered.  The 
check  was  for  $12.49  and  protest  fees 
$1.40,  making  $13.89.  Check  was  on 
State  Bank,  Clinton  Branch,  158  Riving- 
ton  St.,  New  York.  Could  you^  give  me 
any  information  in  regard  to  this  party? 
Check  was  individual  check  of  I.  C. 
Spolter.  Is  there  not  a  law  which  makes 
a  commission  merchant  give  bond  before 
he  can  do  business,  and  could  you  help  me 
collect  this?  O.  C. 

New  York. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
Spolter  Bros,  of  134  Columbia  St.,  com¬ 
mission  merchants  or  wholesale  dealers  in 
butter,  eggs  and  poultry?  They  have  three 
ca.ses  of  eggs  from  me  unpaid  for — ^ship¬ 
ments  of  March  28  and  29  and  April  1. 
I  shipped  another  April  4,  and  Adams 
Express  Co.  of  11  Wooster  St.  telegraphed 
me  that  they  had  gone  out  of  business 
and  asking  what  to  do  with  the  eggs. 
Spolter  Bros,  have  recently  changed  their 
addre.ss  from  30  Jay  Street  to  134  Colum¬ 
bia  Street,  New  York.  c.  R.  1). 

New  York. 

Spolter  Bros,  were  not  a  commission 
house.  Their  literature  and  account  sales 
represent  the  firm  as  receivers  and  whole¬ 
sale  dealers  in  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  etc. 
Previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  commis¬ 
sion.  Lc.:.,  requiring  commisison  merchants 
to  file  a  bond  with  the  State  Agricultural 
Department,  there  were  few  concerns  so¬ 
liciting  shipments  of  farm  produce  on  any 
other  basis  than  as  commission  merchants. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  certain  commission  houses  have  since 
represented  themselves  not  as  commission 
men,  but  “dealers.”  These  so-called  “re¬ 
ceivers  and  dealers”  are  subject  to  no 
State  supervision  and  can  take  the  farm¬ 
er’s  goods  and  pay  just  as  little  or  much 
a.s  they  choose  for  it  and  avoid  leaving 
themselves  liable  for  criminal  prosecution. 
We  have  many  times  advised  our  people 
against  shipping  to  these  dealer.^  and 
wholesalers  who  usually  make  capital  out 
of  not  charging  a  commission.  There  is 
no  question  but  their  net  returns  afford 
them  a  greater  jirofit  than  a  legitimate 
commission  on  the  sales.  Our  reports 
would  indicate  that  Spolter  Bros,  delib¬ 
erately  planned  the  failure,  having  drawn 
checks  for  large  amounts  to  relatives  just 
previous  to  the  failure.  If  these  facts 
can  be  established  in  court  they  will  no 
doubt  furnish  grounds  for  criminal  prose¬ 
cution.  The  experience  of  the  above  ship¬ 
pers  clearly  shows  the  danger  and  risk  in 
shipping  produce  to  houses  of  this  kind 
representing  themselves  as  wholesale  deal¬ 
ers.  If  Spolter  Bros,  were  a  commisaion 
house  their  bond  would  furnish  some 
measure  of  redress  at  least  to  the  ship¬ 
pers. 

In  February  23  issue  of  The  Rurai. 
New-Y'^orker  we  published  a  letter  from 
“Mrs.  W.  H.  J.”  of  Md.,  complaining 
regarding  a  transaction  with  Mr.  V.  K. 
Frey  of  Eagle  Hatchery,  York,  Pa.  The 
letter  mentioned  the  fact  that  Mr.  Frey’s 
advertisement  appeared  in  the  “Baltimore 
Sun.”  V.  K.  Frej'  ia  an  old  offender  in 
the  poultry  business,  and  in  our  comments 
we  referred  to  the  fact  that  his  advertising 
had  been  refused  by  The  Rural  Nkw- 
Y^orker  and  our  people  warned  about  his 
methods.  We  since  learn  that  through 
the  efforts  of  the  “Baltimore  Sun”  Mr. 
Frey  was  induced  to  make  full  adjustment 
with  the  subscriber.  The  inference  from 
our  comments  might  lend  the  pril)lie  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  “Baltimore  8un”  is  among 
the  class  of  daily  publications  that  has  no 
concern  for  the  intereats  of  their  readers 
and  willing  to  carry  the  advertising  of 
crooked  poultrymen.  The  record  in  this 
case  shows  that  the  advertisement  of 
V.  K.  Frey  was  inserted  thi'ough  an  over¬ 
sight,  and  it  appears  that  the  “Baltimore 
Sun”  is  among  the  daily  papers  which  do 
censor  the  advertiaing  submitted  very 
closely  and  does  not  intentionally  accept 
advertisements  of  any  but  honorable  and 
straightforward  people. 

I  w’ould  like  some  information  regarding 
the  Industrial  Securities  Company,  Mar¬ 
quette  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill.  They  are  de¬ 
veloping  the  financial  part  of  the  Perfec¬ 
tion  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  which  has 
plants  located  in  Canada  and  Fort  Mad¬ 
ison,  Iowa,  and  are  Sponsors  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Mineral  Production  Co.,  Karamoid 
Mfg.  Co.  and  Curtis  Bros.  Handle  Co. 
I  would  like  to  know  something,  or  rather, 
all  I  can  find  out  in  regard  to  the  Securi¬ 
ties  Oo.  as  a  safe  investment.  Knowing 


that  The  Rttral  New-Yorker  has  given 
much  reliable  advice  along  this  line  to  its 
subscribers,  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  in¬ 
quire  from  yon  concerning  the  aforesaid 
company.  Any  advice  in  regard  to  this 
would  be  greatly  appreciated,  as  I  am  not 
well  versed  in  stocks.  i..  s.  s. 

New  York. 

The  maze  of  stock  promotions  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  Industrial  .Securities  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  by  the  above  correspondent  can 
hardly  be  duplicated  outside  of  the  high 
financial  operations  of  E.  G.  Lewis  during 
his  career  in  St.  Louis.  The  consolidation 
and  juggling  of  stock  in  the  various  con¬ 
cerns  related  in  the  above  letter  is  suffi¬ 
cient  in  itself  to  cause  any  con.'tervative 
investor  to  avoid  all  picoositions  which 
these  people  are  promoting.  The  war 
conditions  furnish  a  plausible  excuse  for 
the  failure  of  plans  of  promoters  of  this 
sort — sometimes  the  excuse  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  one,  while  in  other  cases  it  is  used 
to  cover  up  wdiat  never  intended  to  be 
anything  more  than  a  get-rich-quick 
scheme. 

We  recall  that  Wm.  T.  I.ove,  who  be¬ 
fore  the  Illinois  blue  sky  law  interfered 
with  his  operations,  promised  to  make 
everyone  rich  through  investments  in 
the  town  of  Lomax,  Ill.,  used  the  locating 
of  the  Curtis  Bros.  Handle  Co.  in  I.omax 
as  one  of  his  strong  cards  to  inducing 
the  unwary  to  send  him  money.  It  now 
appears  that  the  concern  under  the  tutel¬ 
age  of  the  Industrial  Securities  Co.  will 
move  to  Ft.  Madison,  Iowa.  The  capital 
Stock  has  been  increased  to  $1,000,000.  and 
the  literature  represents  the  “Corporation 
in  Process  of  Organization.”  There  is 
usually  risk  enough  in  connection  with  in¬ 
vestments  in  the  stocks  of  established  and 
pro.sperous  enterprises — it  is,  therefore, 
difficult  to  sufficiently  emphasize  the  un¬ 
wisdom  of  parting  with  one’s  savings  on 
such  speculative  ventures  as  those  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  above  correspondent. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  just  on  the  iioint 
of  sending  money  to  W.  Hillyer  Ragsdale, 
East  Orange,  N.  .7.,  P.  O.  Box  33G.  It 
was  my  friend’s  understanding  that  he 
was  to  be  taught  the  candy  manufacturing 
business  by  mail,  and  it  was  with  this 
understanding  that  he  was  to  forward  the 
money.  He  asked  m.v  advice  in  the  matter 
and  asked  me  to  look  up  the  financial  rat¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Ragsdale.  I  have  not  done  this 
but  if  you  will  kindly  state  your  opinion 
of  the  matter  through  the  Publisher’s 
Desk  the  information  will  reach  my 
friend  and  it  will  be  very  much  appre¬ 
ciated.  L.  A.  K. 

Connecticut. 

We  should  say  that  the  i^resient  is  a 
most  unfavorable  time  to  enter  the  candy 
business  with  the  idea  of  getting  rich. 
Candy  is  a  “non-essential,”  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  limiting  the  amount  of  sugar 
to  be  used  in  the  industry.  This  is  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  feasibility  of  learning 
the  candy  busine.ss  by  the  correspondence 
course  route.  The  question  always  arises 
why  these  people  who  want  to  make  others 
rich  through  a  correspondence  course  do 
not  take  their  own  medicine  and  acquire 
a  fortune  themselves  in  the  business  they 
profess  to  teach  instead  of  selling  their 
“dope”  to  others. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  inclosed  advertisement  of 
Chad  win  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  3777  Broad¬ 
way,  New  Y'ork.  They  are  sending  out 
old  tires  I’ecovered.  I  know,  as  a  man 
brought  one  of  their  tires  to  me  the  other 
day  to  see  what  I  thought  of  it.  I  never 
told  him  what  I  thought  of  it,  as  he  had 
i-emarked  how  much  cheaper  he  could  buy 
them  than  other  tireS.  I  thought  he  would 
find  out  after  he  used  it  what  he  had 
got.  I  could  tell  it  was  an  old  tire,  re¬ 
covered  b.v  running  one  hand  along  inside 
of  it  and  the  other  hand  along  on  the 
outside.  I  could  feel  the  uneven  thick¬ 
ness  in  the  tire.  I  have  handled  and  re¬ 
paired  tires  10  or  12  years,  and  can  tell 
pretty  well  by  the  looks  of  the  fabric  in¬ 
side  and  the  feeling  of  the  rubber  what 
a  tire  is.  The  Chadwin  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  have  thin  rubbers  put  right  over  the 
old  rubber  and  canvas  by  the  uneven 
thickness  of  the  tire  I  examined.  That 
•4,000-mile  guarantee  is  what  catches 
people.  F.  II.  w. 

Connecticut. 

The  above  letter  from  an  apparently 
experienced  tire  man  should  prove  valu¬ 
able  to  tire  buyers.  What  he  says  is 
typical  of  the  “Tire  Gyp”  concern.  We 
have  warned  our  people  so  repeatedly 
about  the  “Gyps”  in  the  automobile  tire 
business  that  we  feel  no  reader  has  any 
excuse  for  getting  caught  on  worthless 
tire.?.  In  fact,  we  feel  sure  our  older 
readers  are  wise  to  the  game,  and  these 
repetitious  are  aimed  at  the  newcomers  to 
our  subscription  list. 


Build  a  Silo 

Stop  wasting  40  per 
cent  of  the  corn  crop. 

Make  green  pastures 
last  through  the  winter. 

A  silo  is  a  crop  sav^- 
ings  bank — a  bank 
that  you  will  own,  and 
pay  the  profits  from  to 
yourself.  Many  silos 
have  paid,  for  them¬ 
selves  in  one  season. 

After  that  they  return 
100  per  cent  profit 
yearly. 

Build  a  Concrete 
Silo 

■ — because  concrete  is  rot- 
proof,  ratproof,  windproof, 
fireproof,  permanent 

Write  for  Bulletins  Nos.  55  and  56.  They  are  free 

for  the  asking. 


POmiAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIAHON 


cy^icGx  itz^ 


Atlanta 

OViica^o 

Dallas 

Denver 


Helena 
Indianapolis 
Ktnsas  'City 
Milwaukee 


Minneapolis 
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Get  this  Book-Its  Free 


It  shows  the  way  to  make 
more  money  on  your  cows. 
Written  by  authorities  on 
dairy  feeding,  'Tells 
why  the  famous 
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strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
'OH  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop^ 
continuous  open-dooi  front— -air-tight  door  and  put 
maneut  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features#  Tli# 
liitornutloual  Silo  Co.,  118  EJood  Hlfig..  M6ad\illc.  I'li. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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L  power,  windmill  and  hand  pumps — over  300  kinds. 

^  And.  wo  positively  guarantee  evety  pump  to  i 
perform  satisfactorily  the  work  for  which.  A 
■B  recommended.  You  take  no  risk. 
aiBt  Send  for  free  book,  "Pumps  for  Every ' 
Service."  Address  Dept.  11. 

•  The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co«, 

'  -  Ji  Main  Office  and  Works 

Falls,  N.  Y. 

■iSb  BRANCHES; 

Chjeatro,  Philadolpbld^  'y.', 

.X,;./  ^  --  iluUBton,  Boston. 

New  York.  PitteburgZ^  ^^^'  4 
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Among  the  Up-State  Farmers 

(Continued  from  page  737) 

was  never  so  great  in  cow-testing  w’ork  as 
in  the  past  year.  At  the  close  of  1917 
.33  co-operative  dairy  improvement  or¬ 
ganizations  were  active  and  had  in  their 
employ  33  held  agents  testing  monthly 
13,7(X)  cows  in  074  dairies.  Fourteen  as¬ 
sociations  became  inactive  during  the  year, 
due  to  loss  by  draft  or  more  remunera¬ 
tive  employment  of  agents.  The  new 
organizations  are  paying  .$2.50  per  day 
for  agents’  wage  instead  of  $2  paid 
formerly,  and  hope  to  hnd  agents  more 
willing  to  engage  in  the  work  at  that 
price.  Wyoming  and  Delaware  Counties 
have  been  pretty  thoroughly  organized  for 
the  new  year’s  work,  and  the  work  prom¬ 
ises  to  do  even  better  this  year  than  last 
in  general.  There  can  be  no  more  pat¬ 
riotic  work  than  that  of  cow-testing  with 
present  high  prices  of  fee{^  and  the  need 
of  best  selection  of  cows  for  slaughter — 
that  those  that  I’emain  may  make  the  best 
use  of  the  increasingly  scarce  feeds. 

M.  G.  F. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  1st 
inst.,  would  say  we  are  having  an  excel¬ 
lent  bloom  on  our  apple  orchards,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Baldwins.  Peaches  are  .showing 
a  fair  bloom  ;  Pears  and  plums  and 
jtrunes  good  ;  blososms  are  just  beginning 
to  open.  We  are  using  four  tractors  in 
cultivating  our  400  acres  of  orchards.  All 
have  been  thoroughly  sprayed. 

Niagara  Co.,  N,  Y.  willard  hopkins. 

The  bloom  on  apple  trees  is,  I  should 
say,  75  to  85  per  cent  at  least  of  a  normal 
crop.  Baldwins  are  off  some,  very  late 
coming  out.  Peaches  wiped  out.  We  do 
find  a  live  peach  bud  here  and  there,  but 
only  two  or  three  on  a  tree.  Pears  look 
very  promising  except  Bartletts — short. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  a.  hepworth. 

This  section  is  a  dairy  country.  Farm¬ 
ers  sell  their  milk  in  Binghamton  and 
New  York  city ;  price  during  Winter  8c 
per  qt. ;  May  prices  .5%c,  wholesale  to 
farmer ;  retail,  11c.  Dairy  cows  cost  $100 
up.  Potatoes  loaded  at  Kirkwood,  55c 
bu. ;  stores  pay  .3.5  to  .36e  for  eggs;  re¬ 
tail,  40  to  45c;  fowls,  live,  30c;  dressed, 
retail  38c.  Hay  selling  for  $15  ton  to 
farmer.^.  Very  little  buckwheat  in  farm¬ 
ers’  hands;  as  poor  crop  last  year ;  season 
wet  and  late.  Potatoes  were  late  being 
dug.  When  fin.shed  digging  mai’ket  was 
dull,  then  cold  weather  came  on  and  many 
got  frosted  in  cellar  during  Winter.  Bran 
cost  .$43  ton  ;  mixed  feed,  $46 ;  cornmeal, 
$0.5 ;  ground  oats,  $().3 ;  oats,  $1.0.5  bu. ; 
cracked  corn,  .$.3.40  per  100.  All  s<'e  Is 
fuid  implements  are  high  and  helj)  scarce. 
Farmers  are  putting  in  more  crops,  and 


if  season  is  favorable  look  for  good  re¬ 
sults.  About  one-fourth  number  chicks 
raised  this  year.  Hens  are  not  coming 
in  market  the  way  the  butchers  expected. 
I’rospect  is  that  eggs  and  poultry  will  be 
very  scarce  next  Winter.  w.  R.  C. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Beans,  grain,  hay,  potatoes  and  cabbage 
constitute  the  main  money  crops  in  this 
section.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  fruit 
here,  but  no  crop  last  year.  Beans 
brought  from  $11  to  $13  per  100  lbs.,  with 
a  very  poor  market  at  present.  Wheat, 
$2.10 ;  barley  started  around  $1.25  and 
reached  $2 ;  a  few  received  as  high  as 
$2.50  for  good  seed  barley ;  oats.  90c. 
Most  of  the  rye  was  sold  at  $1.75  to  $1.80 
for  00  lbs.  There  is  no  market  for  po¬ 
tatoes’  at  present.  The  last  car  was  bought 
at  7.5c.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  was  sold 
for  $1  bu.  There  are  a  few  oars  of  po¬ 
tatoes  in  farmers’  hands  yet.  There  has 
been  no  market  for  cabbage  for  some  time. 
Quite  a  few  farmers  were  caught  with  the 
crop  on  their  hands,  due  to  cold  weather 
:uid  car  shortage.  Price  50c  bu.  Veal, 
70c.  Eggs.  .35c  per  doz.  ;  butterfat  at 
creamery,  45%c.  There  will  be  a  light 
acreage  of  beans  this  year ;  potatoes  a 
little  under  normal.  The  wheat  acreage 
is  smaller  than  usual,  and  the  stand  is 
very  thin  and  poor.  A  good  many  fields 
have  been  harrowed  up  and  sown  to  oats. 
Rye  a  little  larger  than  usual.  There  has 
been  a  heavy  seeding  of  oats  and  barley. 
Corn  is  raised  only  for  individual  needs. 
The  business  end  depends  on  the  seasoji 
and  on  what  the  government  doe.s.  We 
cannot  raise  wheat  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  for  .$2.10  per  bu.  unless  we  have 
unusual  crops,  as  has  been  the  case  for 
three  or  four  years.  We  will  have  to  have 
good  crops  and  big  prices  to  make  any 
profits.  C.  L.  T. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


Articles  Lost  in  the  Mail 

Every  year  the  New  York  Post  Office 
has  an  auction  sale  of  articles  which  can¬ 
not  be  delivered  to  the  owner  because  ;the 
label  has  got  off  in  the  mails.  These 
goods  are  a.sorted  into  lots  of  the  same 
character  which  are  numbered  and  on  ex¬ 
hibition  two  days  before  the  sale. 

This  year  there  were  540  different  lots, 
compri.sing  all  sorts  of  goods.  One  lot  of 
1,000  pounds  of  metal  seemed  to  be  largely 
parts  of  farm  machinery  or  automobilef<, 
repre.senting  a  great  amount  of  inconveni- 
enec  to  those  who  did  not  receive  the 
goods  by  mail. 

No  doubt  rough  handling  by  mail  clerks 
is  responsible  for  some  of  this  loss,  but  it 
is  probable  that  in  many  cases  unsuitable 
tags  or  labels  were  used.  This  shows  the 
need  of  being  very  careful  that  labels  used 
on  parcel  post  goods  shall  be  put  on  so 
that  they  will  stay. 

Among  the  articles  other  than  hardware 
were :  Groceries,  toys,  garden  hose,  poul¬ 
try  supplies,  clothing,  wall  paper,  tobacco, 
umbrellas,  druggists’  goods,  cameras, 
printers’  rollers,  ice  skates,  tennis  rackets, 
bicycle  and  automobile  tires,  shaving  uten¬ 
sils,  gloves,  hats,  clocks,  1.400  cans  of 
solid  alcohol,  about  500  pelts,  muskrat.s, 
and  others;  large  nuimber  of  books,  pocket 
knives,  jewelry,  and  false  teeth. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  22 — Ilolsteins.  Carlisle,  Pa.,  by 
Cumberland  Co.  Breeder.s. 

May  28 — ^.Ter.seys.  Brattleboro,  Yt.,  by 
Pure  Bred  I.ive  Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brat¬ 
tleboro,  Vt. 

May  28,  29,  30 — Ilolsteins.  Pine  Grove 
Farms,  Elma  Center,  N.  Y. 

May  30  —  Jerseys.  Linden  Grove, 
Coop<‘rsburg,  Pa. 

May  30,  31 — Ilolsteins.  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  Sales  Co.,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. 

.Tune  1 — Jerseys.  Hood  Farm,  Lowell, 
Mass. 

June  4.  5 — llol.steins.  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
by  I’urebrcd  Live  Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brat¬ 
tleboro,  Vt. 

.Tune  11,  12 — Ayrshires.  New  England 
Ayrshire  Club,  Charter  Oak  Park,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

.lune  1.3.  l-t — Ilolsteins.  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  by  J.  B.  Sisson’s  Sons. 

June  27 — Ilolsteins.  Greenfield,  O.,  by 
A.  W.  Green. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

.Tuly  24 — N.  .T.  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  Field  Meeting,  Glas.sboro,  N.  .T. 

Aug.  26-30 — Ohio  State  Fair,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

Oct.  10-19 — National  Dairy  .Show’,  Col¬ 
umbus,  O. 


Doctor;  ‘’You  need  to  be  treated  for 
the  whisky  habit.”  Casey :  ‘‘Begorra, 
doctor,  that’s  how  I  got  it.” — Boston 
Transcript. 


SELL  FORMS,  CONCIfETE  I'OST, 
every  post  a  wire  stretcher.  Rights 
Cost  no  More.  ADJUSTO  CO.,  Wiverly,  Ohio 


If  in  Need  of  Farm  or  Garden  Help 

of  any  description,  write  to  Mr.  G.  M.  He.ssels.Secre. 
tarry  of  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Labor  Relief 
202  E.42nd  St.,NewYork.  All  services  rendered  free’ 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  .able-bodied  young 
men,  mostly  without  farming 
experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady,  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank. Ours  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOQETY 
176  Second  Avenne  N.  Y.  City 


SUBSCRIBERS*  EXCHANGE 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

nOlTSRKEEPER — Country  woman,  for  small 
family,  small  farm  house;  Jersey.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4110,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W.VNTED — Two  married  men  for  dairy;  must 
he  first-class  milkers  and  up  to  date;  house, 
wood,  butter  and  milk  furnished;  good  wages. 
Apply,  with  references,  to  IIAyilLTON,  manager, 
The  Hermitage  Stock  Farm,  Centreville,  Md. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  general 

housework,  3  in  family;  no  laundry  work; 
must  be  accustomed  to  live  in  country  year 
around;  no  farm  work;  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  ref¬ 
erence;  answer.  ADVERTISER  4006,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN — Wanteef  single  man  for  small  Jer¬ 
sey  herd  on  private  estate;  must  be  first-class 
blitter  maker;  cleanline.ss  most  essential:  good 
wages,  with  maintenance;  write  full  particulars 
first  letter  and  nationality;  draft  exempt.  RttX 
243,  Roslyn,  Long  Island. 


W.VNTED — Man  and  wife  In  the  coimtry;  wife 
to  work  In  house,  man  to  do  light  farming  and 
run  automobile;  work  the  year  round;  no  wash¬ 
ing;  wages  .¥70  per  month  and  board;  good  home 
for  right  couple.  Address  FRED’K  1).  ROGERT, 
So.  I’aramus  Road,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Two  married  men  to  work  on  farm; 

must  bo  good  workers,  and  understand  the 
baiuning  of  mules;  house,  garden  and  wood  fur¬ 
nished.  Apply,  with  references,  to  HAMILTON, 
manager.  The  Hermitage  Stock  Farm,  Centre¬ 
ville,  Sid. 

J  -  -  -  - - 

D.MRYM.VN — Single:  on  large  farm  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  no  bottling  or  milking:  uiuferstand 
caro'  milk,  cream,  steam  boiler,  power  clnirn, 
blitter  maker  combined,  electric  driven  sepa¬ 
rator;  butter  made  about  2  montlis  in  year; 
wages  $.5.5  to  $60;  age,  experience,  references. 
-\DVERTI.SER  4134.  care  lUiral  New-Y<  'ker. 

WANTED — Housekeeper  for  farmer;  preferably 
woman  of  30  with  at  least  one  small  child. 
T.  C.  SMITH,  Guilford,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Caretaker,  married,  for  owner’s  Sum¬ 
mer  liome  up-State:  permanent;  must  be  ab¬ 
stainer,  economical,  willing,  industrious,  veg¬ 
etable  gardener,  and  able  to  care  and  raise  feed 
for  a  few  horses  and  cows,  sheep,  pigs  and  poul¬ 
try  enough  for  owner’s  table,  and  to  harvest  ice 
and  wood;  good  salary,  with  use  of  superior  un¬ 
furnished  cottage  having  bathroom.  State  par¬ 
ticulars  fully,  Including  salary  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4135,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Reliable  man  for  general  farm  work; 

mint  understand  care  of  fruit  trees;  attend 
two  cows  and  three  horses;  men  to  help  in  busy 
season;  all-year  position.  Address,  stating 
wages  expected,  ADVERTISER  4130,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

W.VNTED — Clean,  dry-hand  milkers  for  certified 
dairy:  15  cows;  no  outside  work;  wages  forty- 
five  dollars  and  board;  single  farm  hand  and 
teamster;  wages  forty  dollars  and  board.  RARI¬ 
TAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE — A  mother’s  helper  or  a 
reliable  girl  or  woman  for  general  housework. 
MRS.  FRANK  WETMORE,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  FOREMAN,  roarodP  on  farm;  best 
references;  state  requirements,  wages  and 
hoard.  ADVERTISER  4009,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

TWO  YOUNG  MEN,  not  subject  to  draft,  want 
position  on  farm;  no  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4124,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  YOUNG  MAN  desires  a  position  on  an  up-to- 
date  poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  4132,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

ACTIVE  YOUNG  MAN,  experineced  in  all 
branches  of  farming,  with  the  best  of  refer¬ 
ences,  wishes  position  as  manager  on  farm  or 
gentleman’s  estate:  will  work  on  wages  or  per¬ 
centage.  ADVERTISER  4129,  caro  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  working  farm  foreman; 

married  man  witli  small  family;  ten  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  scientific  training;  can  handle  all  kinds 
of  farm  machinery  and  fiirnisli  one  assistant: 
reference.  ADVERTISER  4122,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  desires  position;  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  and  capable  of  taking  charge  of 
poultry  plant  and  putting  it  on  profitable  basis; 
references  and  past  record  upon  request.  AD- 
VKRTLSER  4127.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRIVATE  ESTATE  MANAGER  of  business  and 
long  practical  expeilence  Is  available  for  posi¬ 
tion  on  gentleman’s  estate,  hunting  lodge  or 
plantation  In  United  States  or  tile  West  Indies. 
ADVERTISER  4131.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

UNM.VRRIED  Man,  age  2‘2,  educated,  employed 
as  cowman,  desires  either  advancement  as 
cowman  or  opportunity  to  learn  operation  of 
large  tractor;  experience,  3(4  months  as  cow¬ 
man,  2  years  as  gardener  J.  R.  O’GRADY, 
Broad  Brook  Farm,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY— Man  to  do  milk- 
house  work  and  milk;  akso  man  to  milk  and 
work  as  herdsman’s  helper;  only  single  men  with 
clean  habits  and  good  records  need  apply.  Write 
fully  to  W.  H.  HAINES,  Dover,  N.  J. 


- — — - , 

W.VNTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  know  liow  to  milk;  must  furnish  good 
reference:  give  wages  expected  in  first  letter. 
W.  S.  HINCHEY',  P.  O.  Box  729,  Rochester, 
N.  V. 


W.VNTED — Married  man  or  man  with  mother  for 
chore  work  around  house,  such  as  care  of  lawn 
and  driveway;  year-around  postlion;  answer; 
reference.  ADVERTISER  4995,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Teamster  on  dairy  farm;  single  man 
preferred:  $40  per  month  and  board.  GEO. 
I..  BIDWELL,  Riegelsville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Several  intelligent  American  mar¬ 
ried  men  on  large  farm;  good  opportimity  of¬ 
fered  to  willing  men;  good  wages,  house,  garden, 
firewood  and  milk.  Call  or  address  BKOOK- 
F1EI.D  FARMS,  INC.,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Box  151, 
Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  South  Jersey  farm; 

man  to  milk  two  cows,  feed  hogs  and  assist 
In  farm  work;  woman  to  do  general  housework, 
family  of  four.  Write,  giving  qualifications 
to  POWELL  CREEK  FARMS,  Rural  Route  No. 
1,  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — Young  man  under  draft  age  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work  In  southwestern  New  England; 
must  understand  care  of  horses,  cows  and  poul¬ 
try;  no  cigarettes;  give  wages,  age  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter;  good*  home  for  good  man; 
two  other  young  men  employed  on  the  place. 
.Vddress  ADVERTISER  4125,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman  for  28  head  milk  cows; 

Ilolsteins;  marreid  man  preferred,  to  replace 
drafted  man;  $50  per  month,  house  rent,  etc. 
GEO.  L.  BIDWELL,  Riegelsville,  N.  J, 


FOR  SALE — A  choice  Lancaster  County  farm  of 
12  acres,  desirable  as  a  residence,  a  few  miles 
from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  main  highway  and  with 
electric  car  service  at  the  door;  railroad  station 
one-half  mile;  now  conducted  as  poultry  farm 
witli  finest  utility  stock  aniT  excellent  business; 
11-room  house,  barn,  housing  for  3,000  hens, 
6,.500-egg  incubator  capacity,  brooder  and  colony 
houses:  everything  modern,  with  running  water 
in  all  buildings  and  on  range;  bearing  fruit  trees 
in  abundance.  Those  desiring  something  worth 
while,  write  ADVERTISER  4123,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  S.VLE — Poultry  farm  containing  15  acres, 
one-fourth  mile  from  town  of  3,500  population, 
with  splendid  schools  and  churches,  situated  on 
Du  Pont  Boulevard;  farm  equipped  as  follows: 
incubating  capacity,  9,000  eggs;  brooding  ca¬ 
pacity,  12,000  chicks;  laying  hou.ses  for  4,000 
hens;  500  apple  trees;  large  bouse  containing 
11  rooms;  the  owners  are  engaged  in  other  busi- 
ness  and  cannot  give  this  the  proper  attention. 
THE  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM.  Milford,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  28  acres,  all  tillable;  one  mile 
to  station;  25  miles  New  York;  10-room  house; 
all  improvements;  ideal  location;  sell  or  ex¬ 
change  for  large  farm  up  State.  BRANDT 
BROS.,  West  Nyack,  N.  T. 

FOR  .SALE — A  big  little  farm.  Central  New 
Jersey,  near  large  city  and  university;  27 
seres;  chickens  and  cows;  all  kinds  of  fruit; 
income  equal  to  many  large  farms;  $6,000.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4126,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  S.VLE — Boarding  houses  and  farm;  136 
acres,  at  Freehold,  Greene  Co.,  New  York; 
‘The  Oakwood,”  1,800  feet  altitude;  best  moun¬ 
tain  view  of  entire  Catsklll  range;  accommo¬ 
dating  75  guests;  large  barn;  lee  house;  garage; 
other  outbuildings.  For  particulars,  ad'dress 
owner,  B.  A.  BROOKS,  Freehold,  Greene  Co., 

FOR  SALE — 169  acres;  buildings  good  condition; 

well  watered:  must  sell  to  settle  estate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4130,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm  in  the  Hudson  Valley; 

contains  65  acres,  with  8,000  trees  of  all  va¬ 
rieties;  within  walking  distance  of  the  city  of 
Hudson.  JESSIE  R.  MILLER,  Executrix,  R.  F. 
D.  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

FARM  BARGAIN — About  200  acres  good,  tillable 
land;  50  acres  good  pasture,  watered  by 
springs;  fine,  large  house,  good  barns;  a  No.  1 
hay,  grain  and  dairy  farm;  strong,  level  land; 
less  than  100  miles  from  New  York  on  State 
road;  will  sell  all  or  part  two  thousand  cash;  eight 
thousand  can  remain  on  mortgage;  reason  for 
selling,  I  have  other  business.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4137,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  FOR  SALE— 175  acres,  2  barns  36x80; 

cost  five  thousand';  house  50x40,  2  stories  high, 
all  modern  improvements,  cost  ten  thousand. 
-VDVERTISER  4138,  caro  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE,  RENT  OR  EXCHANGE- 60  acres; 

1  and  2  miles  from  railroads;  close  to  goo<i 
markets.  R.  G.  GIVEN,  Elkton,  Md. 

60-.VCRB  river  or  village  farm;  17-room  house; 

steam  heat,  bath,  laundry,  fireplaces;  finest 
water;  all  new  buildings;  fine  for  boarders;  0 
minutes  railroad;  10  cows,  team,  farm  tools; 
$7,500;  partieulnrs,  KEZIA  F.  WILLIAMS, 
Downsville,  Del  Co.,  N.  Y. 


STRONG,  capable  young  woman  wanted  June 
first  as  waitress  in  large  private  family;  care 
of  lower  floor,  with  help  of  man  for  heavy  work; 
no  wa.shing,  but  ironing  of  table  linen;  own 
room,  with  bath  and  dining  room  shared  by  other 
maids;  if  methodical,  neat  and  willing,  no  experi¬ 
ence  is  necessary;  send  full  particulars  to  MRS. 
WILLIA.M  CRANE,  Richmond,  Mass. 

WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm; 

must  be  good  milker  and  willing  worker;  im¬ 
mediate  employment.  .Vddress  ADVERTISER 
4101,  care  Kiiral  Now-Y’orker. 


Miscellaneous 


W.VNTED  .VT  ONCE — Work  on  New  Jersey  truck 
farm  by  two  American  men;  ton  years’  expe¬ 
rience:  strictly  temperate;  also  truck  farm 
wanted  for  1919:  references  given  and  expected. 
-VDVERTISER  4111,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUR  •OPPOUTT’NITY — Obtain  farm  superin¬ 
tendent  used  tractors  truck  engines,  dyna- 
nos;  jiresent  iiosition  250  head  stock;  300  acres 
cultivated;  beef,  dairy  cattle,  bogs;  references 
from  present  college  farm;  3  others.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4133,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  COUPLE  desire  light  work  on  farm. 
BOX  91.  Cedarhurst,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  M.VN,  45,  absolutely  temperate,  has 
two  children,  5  and  7,  wishes  position  as  man¬ 
ager  on  farm  or  estate;  tliorouglily  understands 
all  branches  farm  work,  stock,  garden;  at  liberty 
now.  R.  WISEMAN,  Wading  River,  L.  I. 


FOR  SALE — Peerless  steam  traction  engine,  15 
H.  P.,  excellent  working  condition,  water 
wagon,  $1,000.  WILLIAM  PENROSE,  Jr., 
Neshamlny,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Large,  well-stocked  xlrug  and  hard¬ 
ware  business  in  the  center  of  the  finest  farm¬ 
ing  section  of  Delaware.  Business  showing  won¬ 
derful  increase  each  year.  This  is  a  flue  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Investigate.  DR.  J.  R.  SUDLER, 
Bridgeville,  Delaware. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  outfit:  filler,  cupper,  aerator, 
electric  motors,  separator,  ensilage  cutter,  gas¬ 
oline  engine.  FIELD  ESTATE,  Port  RIchmoinl, 
Staten  Island. 

WANTED — Board  for  mother  and  clilld  (5  years) 
on  large,  busy  farm,  with  refined  family;  no 
otiier  boarders;  will  make  no  extra  work;  take 
care  of  own  room;  plain,  wholesome  foisl;  $15  a 
week.  .Vddress  A;  STEWART,  33  Montlcello 
Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

$80  SHARPLESS  suction  feed  cream  separator. 
No.  2,  salesman’s  sample,  fine  condition,  $50. 
HOPES  HARDWARE  STORE,  Dover,  Del. 

WANTED — 2-bottom  tractor  plow;  must  be  in 
perfect  working  order.  Full  iiarticiilars,  W. 
11.  DAY,  North  Lima,  Ohio. 

TWEN'rY-FIVE  DOLT-ARS  buys  eight-foot  Me- 
Uormiok  self-dump  rake;  never  used;  twenty- 
six  teeth.  H.  B.  BEST,  Elverson,  Pa. 


‘  Chain  * 


*  Usco  • 


The  most  economical  tires  you 
can  buy  are 

First — Tires  that  will  travel 
the  greatest  number  of  miles 
per  dollar  of  cost. 

Second — Tires  that  will 
give  you  the  greatest  use  of 
your  car. 

United  States  Tires  are  long 
mileage  tires.  They  reduce  your 
tire  expense  by  the  mile  and  by 
the  season. 

United  States  Tires  are  sturdy 
tires.  They  are  built  for  endur¬ 
ance.  They  will  give  you  con¬ 
tinuous,  uninterrupted  service 
enabling  you  to  get  the  most  out 
of  your  car. 

Both  factors  are  more  than  ever 
important  in  these  times  of  war. 

Economy  is  a  national  duty, 


— the  nation  demands  utmost 
service  from  every  car, 

— the  country  is  calling  on 
every  farmer  to  further  increase 
his  magnificent  efforts  of  last 
year  toward  supplying  food  for 
the  World. 

Equip  with  United  States  Tires. 
There  is  a  United  States  type  and 
tread  to  suit  every  car,  every  road, 
every  service. 

The  nearest  United  States  Sales 
and  Service  Depot  will  be  glad 
to  help  you  in  selecting  right 
tires  for  your  needs. 

For  passenger  cars  —  ’Chain’, 
’Usco’,  ‘Royal  Cord’,  ‘Nobby’  and 
‘Plain’.  Also  tires  for  Motor 
Trucks,  Motorcycles,  Bicycles  and 
Aeroplanes. 

United  States  Tubes  and  Tire 
Accessories  Have  All  the  Sterling 
Worth  and  Wear  that  Make  United 
States  Tires  Supreme. 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


Marketing  Perishable  Crops  Profitably 

Care  in  Picking,  Packing  and  Handling 

SUITABLE  T’ACKAUUS— If  the  fruit  or  vegetable 
be  of  a  d(v^iral)le  variety,  well  grown,  carefully 
harvested,  judiciously  gi'aded  as  to  size  and  (luality. 
packed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  market  of¬ 
fered  on,  and  shipiied  right,  the  article  is  half  sold. 
The  first  step  toward  the  consumer's  dollar  is  neat 
appearance,  and  this  holds  eipiall.v  as  good  with  the 
middlemen.  The  growers  offering  in-oduce  in  filthy, 
damaged  i)ackages.  poorly  i)ackod.  partially  decayed, 
and  ungraded  as  to  .size  and  (|uality,  cannot  hope  to 
reach  the  best  trade  nor  to  build  a  lasting  market 
demand.  Markets  may  be  glutted  with  fruit  and 
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shipments,  aiid  the  m.irkets  looked  eh 
more  (h'sirable  pi-odu<-t.  both  cheap  and  plentituf. 
Crowers  and  shippers  of  perishable  produce  must 
come  to  appreciate  that  when  profits  accrue  from  the 
business,  they  generally  follow  marketing  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  best  quality  and  appearance,  delivered  on 
the  market  in  the  proper  maturity.  As  with  other 
perishable  crops,  it  is  important  that  melons  he  han¬ 
dled  with  care  from  field  to  consumer,  each  operation 
receiving  due  attention.  The  standard  crate  is 
usually  used  from  field  to  packing  shed,  and  the 
nu'lons  should  not  be  dropped  at  any  stage.  The 
cnite  usually  u.sed  for  marketing  is  made  of  two 
luvids  or  ends,  ll'  inches  .‘square,  and  TJ  slats  24 
inches  long,  according  to  style  used.  This  is  the 


lltUJO  discarded,  and  crates  should  not  b; 

usL'o  -.....".  field  to  market. 

lir.VRKETINa  STRAWBERRIE-S.  —  Strawberries 
present  a  crop  upon  which  the  farmer  can  make 
large  profits  from  a  small  outlay  of  capital  and  land 
devoted  to  the  plants.  The  main  aim  should  be  to 
have  the  type  of  plants  be.st  adapted  to  the  locality, 
follow  judicious  cultivation,  after  which  the  manner 
in  which  the  fruit  is  handled  has  a  large  government 
over  the  profits.  The  time  :ind  stage  of  maturity 
should  be  jmlged  by  the  market  and  distance  to  be 
shipped.  Local  markets  woiild  mean  harvesting  the 
crop  when  the  berries  were  thoroughly  ripened.  But 
soiling  :i  distant  market  demands  more  care,  for 
which  there  usually  exists  an  increased  price.  In 


Pickinf/  Tfiffh-CIaftsi  Fffrnirhrrrirsi — flro)rn  for  Fiiz'c  md  Flavor.  Fif/.  S'tO 


vegetable  proflncts,  but  it  is  difficult  to  locatt*  one 
ovor-stippii(‘d  with  A\ell-gra(h>d  produce.  And  the 
high-grade  articles  always  sell  well,  while  ordinary 
poorlj'  graded  go  begging  for  a  buyer.  The  consumer 
is  growing  more  and  more  discriminating,  and  is 
willing  to  pay  the  price.  The  farmer  who  offers  his 
produce  ungraded  is  doing  business  under  a 
handicap. 

MELON  EXEERIENCE.— Consumption  is  often 
retarded  by  shipping  undesirable  produce.  This  was 
well  illustrated  last  Eall.  Early  iu  the  California 
shipping  season  a  large  number  of  cars  of  canta¬ 
loupes  were  picked  when  Imlf  green  and  h.alf  ripe 
and  rushed  onto  the  Eastern  markets  that  the  high 
prices  might  be  received.  Con.sumers  refuse  to  buy, 
middlemen  and  commission  merchants  wired  to  stoi) 


standard  crate,  while  the  jumbo  cnitt*  measures  Ul 
by  U;  by  24  inches.  :ind  the  pony  crate  11  by  11  by 
24  inches.  The  larger  melons  are  shipped  in  the 
standard  crates,  smaller  c:mtaloupes  going  in  the 
smaller  ones.  In  such  sections  as  New  York.  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Central  States,  in  a<ldition  to  these  crates, 
“Clima.x”  baskets  are  use<l.  as  well  as  short  fiat 
crates  holding  10  to  10  melons.  But  these  smaller 
packages  are  un.satisfactory  save  for  neighboring 
markets,  for  they  do  not  permit  packing  uniform 
melons,  the  bottom  tiers  being  usually  small  inferior 
products.  The  appearance  of  the  package  plays  such 
an  important  part  in  the  .successful  marketing  of  a 
product  that  all  growers  should  pack  only  in  first- 
class  containers.  The  crates  should  be  well  made. 
Of  clean,  smooth,  strong  wood  with  all  cross-grained 


this  case  the  fruit  should  be  picked  before  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  ripe,  but  the  berries  must  be  fully  grown, 
three-fourths  ripe.  When  i)icked  before  colored  the 
berries  shrivel  and  are  not  fit  for  sale.  The  stem 
shovdd  be  attached  to  the  berry,  as  to  slip  them  off 
means  decay  and  soiled  appearaime  follow,  which 
.spoil  their  shipping  and  keeping  iiualities. 

UNIECRM  BICKINC  AND  PACKINC. — It  is  very 
important  that  this  crop  be  uniformly  picked  and 
packed  ;  being  one  of  the  more  perishable  farm  crops, 
quick  marketing  is  necessary.  To  secure  the  highest 
prices  for  strawberries,  tlie  fruit  must  be  uniformly 
graded  and  .sorted.  This  may  be  done  in  the  field, 
the  pickers  carrying  several  baskets  on  their  trays, 
grading  the  fruit  Into  the  various  cla.ssifications  us 
the  fruit  is  picked.  The  three  grades  usually  em- 
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ployed  are  Faiu-.v,  or  A1 ;  ITi^di  (irade.  or  seconds: 
Canners.  which  are  sold  for  family  eannins  at  a  re¬ 
duced  figure  under  the  otlier  two.  Tlie  i)ackage  in 
which  the  berries  are  marketed  has  a  great  influence 
ni»on  the  sale  of  the  fruit.  Hy  using  the  octagon 
<|nart  boxes,  one  Western  New  York-  grower  was  able 
to  liave  his  fruit  all  sold  before  noon,  whereas  liis 
neighbors  who  stuck  to  the  old  s(iuare  box  had  their 
fruit  remaining  on  the  retailer's  tables  for  supper 
lime.  The  boxes  used  are  the  American  standard 
(juart  box.  which  holds  a  full  (|uart;  the  octagon 
box;  and  the  square  scale-board  type  of  quait  and 
)»int  boxes. 

TIKI)  RASPBERRY  METHODS.  — In  raspberry 
growing,  carrying  and  keeping  <)ualities  of  tbe  fi-uit 
produced  and  offered  for  shipTiient  determine  the 
territory  and  mai-ket  that  can  be  profitably  reached. 
I’nder  ordinar.v  methods  of  handling  and  refriger¬ 
ation  2.000  miles  has  been  the  limit  of  successful 
shipment  for  red  raspberries.  Each  jiicker  .should 
be  ))rovided  with  a  two-cup  cainder  attached  to  the 
waist  and  when  the  cups  are  full  they  are  transferred 
to  six-cui<  field  carriers  provided  with  handles.  These 
basket  cari-iers  when  filled  are  cai-ried  to  the  receiv¬ 
ing  sheds,  whei-e  the  berries  are  sorted  and  crated. 
T'sually  each  i)icker  is  assigned  to  a  particular  row 
or  I'ows  and  is  held  responsible  for  the  harvesting  of 
a  certain  iKution  of  that  territory.  A  foreman  or 
the  gi-ower  sui)ervi.ses  the  picking,  instructing  each 
picker  as  to  the  kind  of  berries  to  be  i)icked  and  how 
to  iiick  them.  At  the  receiving  shed  the  grower  or 
leceiver  does  more  or  less  sorting  by  cup^?.  placing 
the  cui)s  containing  what  are  considered  shipping 
berries  into  shii)ping  crates  and  cups  with  berries 
too  ripe  for  shi])ping  into  cannery  ci-ates.  The  shij)- 
ping  quality  is  determined  by  the  appearance  of  the 
fruit  in  the  box  as  regards  its  degree  of  i-ipeness  and 
fii-mness.  the  fruit  never  being  emptied  out  for  sort¬ 
ing  or  grading.  The  final  determination  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  fruit  i.s,  however,  made  by  the  association  in- 
spector.s,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  berries  ])ut  in 
shipiung  ci-ates  by  the  grower  to  be  reje<-led  and 
sent  to  the  cannery  when  in.spected  at  the  association 
)eceiving  station. 

('ARE  IN  HANDLING.— Berries  are  .seldom 
lnuile<l  moie  than  .six  miles,  receiving  stations  having 
betm  provided  nearby  the  majority  of  farms.  The 
wagons  used  for  hauling  are  of  various  sizes  and 
types,  depending  on  the  quantity  of  berries  and  the 
distance  to  be  transported.  But  all  wagons  are  sup- 
Itlied  with  sensitive  springs  which  insure  the  fruit 
not  bef'oming  injured.  It  is  important  that  the  red 
ras] (berry  be  delivered  as  soon  as  i>ossible  after  pick¬ 
ing.  and  that  it  .stand  not  in  the  hot  sun.  Shady 
l)laces  must  be  provided.  Deliveries  in  this  section 
are  oftentimes  made  three  or  four  times  a  day  from 
nearby  growers,  and  usually  once  or  twice  by  distant 
ones.  But  evei-y  grower  aims  to  bi-ing  all  the  berries 
tucked  during  the  day  to  the  receiving  .station  in 
time  to  be  loa<led  into  the  cars  for  .shipment  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  picked,  llach  grower  is  known 
by  a  certain  number,  which  must  lie  stamped  on  all 
shi)>i)ing  crates  bi-<(ught  in,  and  all  berries  are 
credited  to  his  number,  shipping  berries  by  jiumber 
of  crates  and  canning  berries  by  weight. 

KAKJ.K  W.  CAGE. 

Killing  Out  Quack  Grass 

Is  there  any  way  to  eradicate  or  de.stro.v  quack  grass? 

If  so,  what  is  the  tiuickest  method?  Will'salt  prevent  it 
scattering,  or  help  kill  it?  n.  t.  j. 

Franklin  (’o.,  N.  Y. 

VERY  year  we  have  about  oOU  letters  from  i)eople 
who  want  to  know  how  to  kill  out  (juack  grass, 
and  whenever  we  .si)eak  of  it  farmers  come  telling 
how  they  have  been  able  to  do  the  w<(rk.  This  grass 
is  locally  known  as  witch,  couch,  dog  or  crab,  and,  by 
any  name,  it  is  a  nuisance.  It  is  not  only  propagated 
from  .seeds,  but  it  works  under  ground,  sending  up  a 
growth  from  the  joints  of  its  roots,  so  that  it  must 
be  destroyed  root  and  branch  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it. 
'File  most  popular  plan  is  to  plow  the  quack  grass  sod 
in  the  Fall,  and  leave  it  exposed  through  the  Winter. 
'Phen  in  the  Spring  the  field  is  cross-plowed,  and  then 
thoroughly  worked  through  the  Summer,  or  until 
some  late-idanted  crop  is  put  in.  Probably  the  best 
tools  for  this  work  are  the  disk  harrow,  followed  by 
the  spring-tooth.  The  di.sk  chops  off  the  plants  and 
tosses  them  to  the  surface.  The  .s])ring-tooth  rips 
Ihem  out  and  leaves  them  on  top,  where  they  can  be 
raked  up  and  burned.  Many  a  farmer  has  thought 
that  he  had  cleaned  out  the  grass  entirely  in  this 
way.  onl.v  to  find  it  coming  back  on  him  as  strong 
as  ever  in  a  few  years.  The  trouble  was  that  he 
neglected  to  destroy  a  fringe  of  the  grass  along  the 
stone  walls  or  fences,  and  the  pest  worked  in  from 
these  places  so  as  to  finally  control  the  field  once 
moi-(‘. 

After  a  thorough  working  with  these  tools,  the  field 
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may  be  idanted  to  late  corn.  The  best  wa.v  is  to  plant 
in  hills  and  give  thorough  cultivation  both  wa.vs  with 
a  horse  cultivator,  hoeing  the  field  at  least  twice  so 
as  to  chop  out  every  si(ear  of  grass  that  shows  above 
ground.  Then  at  the  la.st  cultivation  there  should  be 
a  thick  seeding  of  a  crop  like  buckwheat  or  rape 
mixed  with  clover.  This  crop  will  make  a  thick  mat 
in  the  corn,  and  smother  out  most  of  the  quack  grass, 
leaving  the  field  with  a  cover  crop  to  be  plowed  under 
next  Sjndng.  Or  working  with  the  disk  and  s])ring- 
tooth  can  be  followed  long  into  .Inly,  and  then  a  ver.v 
heavy  .seeding  of  buckwheat  or  .Tapanese  millet  jait 
in.  'J'hese  crops  on  good  land  make  a  thick,  heavy 
growth.  They  are  .surface  feeders,  and  will  get  the 
start  of  the  quack  grass  and  smother  most  of  it  out. 
Alfalfa,  thickl.v  seeded,  has  been  u.sed  with  success 
for  this  purpo.se.  but  in  the  Eastern  States  Alfalfa 
dies  out  after  two  or  three  years  and  the  (piack  grass 
comes  back. 

Another  jdan  oftoji  followed  is  that  of  turning  a 
flock  of  slu'ep  into  a  field  afflict(‘d  with  this  pest. 
I’he  field  must  be  over-stocked :  that  is.  more  sheep 
than  could  possibl.v  find  a  living  from  the  grass  ai'e 
turned  in,  the  balance  being  made  ui(  b.v  feeding 
them  grain.  With  this  short  )»asture  the  sheep  will 
travel,  the  field  and  gnaw  down  every  plant  of  the 
quack  gras.s.  It  canmff  develop  beloM-  ground  if  the 
top  is  kei)t  continuously  cut  oi-  gnawed  away.  'Phor- 
ouglily  eaten  down  by  the  sheep,  with  a  heavy  seed¬ 
ing  of  buckwheat  or  millet  to  follow,  will  just  about 
clo.se  out  the  quack  gra.ss. 

There  are  a  dozen  other  methods  which  will  be 
suggest(‘d  by  our  readers,  but  they  are  all  based  on 
the  theory  that  this  grass  is  produced  both  from  seeds 
and  1‘oot.s. '  Both  mu.st  be  destro.v(‘d  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  it.  and  the  roots  will  die  out  if  the  tops  are  not 
peianitted  to  grow.  It  would  not  be  economical  e.x- 
cept  )(0.ssibly  on  small  ])atches,  to  u.se  .salt  or  other 
chemicals.  In  order  to  kill  out  the  (piack  grass  it 
would  be  necessary  to  use  .so  much  of  the  salt  that 
the  soil  would  be  made  unfit  for  most  other  crojis. 

Sub-Irrigation  With  Drain  Tile 

Is  it  jd’actical  to  use  the  tih'  that  are  put  in  to 
drain  land  for  a  sub-irrigation  s.vstem  by  stopping  up 
the  outflow  end  and  keeping  the  .system  tilied  with  water 
during  dry  spells?  How  close  would  the  tile  have  to 
be  hud  to  be  effective  bu-  both  purpose.s?  w.  e.  k. 

Kan.sas. 

A  .system  of  under.ground  tiles  is  sometimes  used 
for  the  dual  jnirp((ses  of  drainage  and  of  sub¬ 
irrigation,  e.specially  (Ui  muck  soils  <(r  wherever  tbe 
soil  is  underlaid  with  an  imj)ervious  layer  (.)f  ground, 
which  makes  tile  drainage  necessary.  'Phis  condition 
would  also  make  it  possible  to  atiply  water  through 
the  tiles  to  the  .soil,  without  having  the  Avater  fnun 
the  tiles  soak  away  thi-ough  a  loose  sub.soil.  'Phe 
porous  tile  would  have  to  be  laid  much  closer  to¬ 
gether  for  sub-irrigation  than  w((uld  be  necessary  for 
drainage  alone.  The  ex])ense  of  installing  such  a 
.system  would  be  (juite  high,  nece.s.sitating  the  inten¬ 
sive  use  of  the  .soil,  if  it  is  to  become  a  profitable 
investment.  The  method  is  not  in  genei'al  favor, 
because  this  manner  of  irrigation  has  a  tendency  to 
leave  the  soil  in  a  miserable  C((nditi(Ui.  One  distinct 
advantage  (.)f  the  .system  is  that  Avater  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  soil  Avithout  Avettin.g  foliage  on  \vhich 
disea.'je  or  decay  Avould  be  more  apt  to  develop  if 
it  was  Avet.  'riierefore.  sub-irri.galion  is  sometimes 
used  in  greenhouse  benches  for  lettuce  joNjduction 
and  in  the  market  garden  and  muck  soils  Avhere 
celery  is  to  be  groAvn. 

Muck  deposits  usually  have  a  .stream  running 
through  them,  and  if  the  outlet  is  ipiite  high  it  is  a 
small  malter,  in  dry  times,  to  dam  up  the  outlet  and 
back  up  the  sti'cam.  This  aa'ouUI  force  \Aater  ui(  into 
the  tiles  and  the  .soil  Avould  gi’adually  absorb  the 
AA’jiter.  .lust  as  soon  as  the  .s(,>il  has  bec(>nie  satu¬ 
rated  the  surplus  should  be  drained  off.  otherwise  a 
stagnant  condition  would  quickly  ri'sult.  At  .Sanford, 
Florida,  and  at  other  jdaces  Avhere  the  soil  is  lu-ac- 
tically  level,  sub-irrigation  is  jn-acticed  by  means  of 
a  s.vstem  of  open  ditches  used  f<[r  drainage. 

Expert  English  gardeners,  Avorking  at  inch  men's 
e.states,  Avill  sometimes  bur.v  a  line  of  tile  under 
double  rows  of  celery  and  get  splendid  results,  be¬ 
cause  the  Avater  may  be  freijuently  applied  for  this 
Avater-loving  plant,  but,  as  a  laile,  it  is  only  under 
excei)tional  soil  and  crop  conditions  that  sub-irriga¬ 
tion  is  to  be  recommended,  fl'liis  metlnxl  really  got 
.started  befoi’e  the  modern  overhead  s.vstem  Avas 
devel((])ed.  li.  w.  n. 

Organize  to  Protect  Rural  Schools 

IN  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  will  still  try  to  pa.ss  some  laws  that  are 
not  satisfactor.A'  to  the  rural  people  of  the  State,  it 
Avould  bo  a  Avise  plan  to  be  ready  to  meet  them  face 
to  face  Avith  a  foi’ce  .sufficient  to  put  doAvn  any  law 
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that  AA’ould  be  detrimental  to  us  according  to  our 
interiu-etation  of  the  laAv.  And  in  order  fo  make 
our  rural  schools  more  efficient  than  they  have  been 
in  tbe  past  under  the  Department  of  Education.  AA’e 
must  koej)  in  clo.‘(er  touch  Avith  the  rural  schools  and 
show  more  interest  than  perhaps  some  have  in  the 
past.  B.v  .CO  doing  Ave  caji  raise  the  standard  <Af  our 
schools  much  higher  than  it  has  been  in  past  years. 

1  he  ])ossibilitie.c  of  the  old  law  Iuia'c  ucA'cr  been 
cai-ried  out.  Therefore  Ave  .set  forth  a  plan  to  haA-e 
(•A’ciy  rural  school  district  in  the  State  organize; 
tho.ee  already  organizinl  to  reorganize  under  .  the 
name  of  the  Rural  .School  District  C'iA'ic  (Organiza¬ 
tion.  the  organization  to  cooperate  AAith  a  county 
oj'ganiza tion  and  tbe  counties  to  codpei'ate  AA'ith  a 
.State  organization. 

.\s  every  i-ural  school  district  Avill  be  assembled 
in  .Tune  for  the  annual  school  meeting,  there  could 
be  no  better  time  to  carry  out  this  plan  than  after 
the  school  meeting  has  adjourned,  to  organize  and 
adopt  the  constitnti((n.  elect  the  oflicers.  and  elect 
delegates  to  meet  at  the  county  seat  and  form  a 
county  organization,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  AA’e 
could  be  in  line  for  a  .state  oi’ganization. 

In  our  district  aa'o  have  organized  and  adopted  the 
following  constitution  : 

Gonstitntidi)  and  B.v-LaAvs 
i[f  th<> 

Rural  School  Tfistrict  ('ivic  Organization. 

Article  I. 

Name. 

'Phis  organization  is  piiiady  non-partisan  and  shall  be 
kiio\>  11  as  thf*  Rural  Sf'hool  F^istrirt  Civic  Flrganizatioii. 

-Article  IT. 

( )bject. 

'Phe  object  of  thi.s  organization  is  to  guard  the  rights 
of  the  rural  school  patrons  and  taxpayers;  to  di.scour- 
age  unjust  legi.slatIon  and  adA’oeate  the  enactment  of 
beneficial  Iiaa’s  affecting  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
uisti’ict,  aiul  to  pia.uuoto  the  host  iut^^rosts  of  Cf]uf*ation. 

-Article  II L 
.Aftiliation. 

'Phis  organization  shall  be  affiliated  with  the  Gounty 
(^'ivic  Organization. 

Article  IV. 

Members. 

.All  persons  int(*rcst(*(l  in  the  rural  .school  s.vstem  as 
patron.s  or  taxpayers  or  entitl'd  to  A'ote  under  the 
sclnxjl  law  ma.v  bt'coine  mcinb(‘rs. 

.Article  A'. 

<  tfficei’s. 

The  (dficers  of  this  organization  shall  <;-onsist  of  tu-esi- 
dent.  vice-president,  secretaiy  and  treasurer,  to  be 
elected  annually  b.v  ballot  at  a  regular  meeting  the  la«t 
Tiu'sday  in  March. 

Article  A'l. 

Presiding  Oflieer. 

The  president,  and  in  his  absence  the  vice-president 
shall  preside  at  all  meetings. 

Article  VII. 

Secretary. 

The  secretary  shall  keep  true  record  of  all  meetings 
and  have  the  custody  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws, 
and  all  official  ](apers  of  the  organization  ;  c<(nduct  its' 
correspondence  and  execute  all  such  matters  as  he  shall 
be  officially  instructed  to  do.  He  shall  collect  all  fees 
and  pay  the  same  over  to  the  treasurer  and  take  his 
receipt  therefor. 

Article  A'l  1 1. 

'Preasurer. 

'Phe  treasurer  shall  have  the  cu-stody  of  all  funds  bt'- 
louging  to  the  organization,  and  shall  (lay  therefrom 
upon  the  (u-der  b.v  a  vote  of  the  organization.  He  shall 
make  a  rep(jrt  at  the  annual  meeting. 

-Article  IX. 

.Aleetings. 

'Phe  regular^  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  last  'Pues- 
da.v  in  Det^emfier,  unless  it  occurs  (jn  a  holiday,  in  Avhich 
case  it  will  be  held  on  the  day  folloAving" ;  the  last 
'rues(la.v  in  March,  the  last  'Puesday  in  .Tune,  and  the 
last  Tuesday  in  September.  Six'cial  meetings  of  the 
(u-gauizatiou  may  be  called  by  the  president  of  the 
Gounty  Givic  Drgauization.  or  b.v  tbe  president  of  Di.s- 
trict  (Jrganization. 

-Article  X. 

I  >ues. 

All  members  shall  pay  ten  cents  dues,  payable  on 
enrollment,  and  thereafter  at  the  annual  meeting  each 
year. 

Article  XI. 

Delegates. 

'The  organization  shall  elect  at  a  regular  or  special 
meeting  two  delegates,  who  are  members  of  the  County 
Givic  Organization,  to  attend  as  delegates  the  special 
or  legular  meetings  of  the  County  Civic  Organization. 

Article  XII. 

'The  organization  shall  have  power  to  amend  the  con- 
.stituti<(n  and  by-hiAvs  by  a  majority  vote  taken  at  a 
regular  meeting. 

Last  AA’iiiter  Ave  organized  the  Ontario  Gount.v  Givic 
Organization  under  the  above  constitution,  and  Ave 
feel  AA'O  had  much  Aveight  in  getting  the  Township 
.'School  Law  repealed.  Now  if  all  the  rural  districts 
Avill  fall  in  line  and  all  patrons  do  their  dut.v  Ave 
need  not  again  go  through  the  experience  Ave  have 
had  in  the  past  year. 

After  the  count.A’  organization  has  been  formed, 

1  (lease  send  the  names  of  the  officers  to  The  Ruk-vl 
New-Yokker  to  be  lu'inted,  as  it  Avill  be  A'ery  con- 
A'enient  to  knoAV  the  officers  of  the  different  counties. 

MRS.  II.  u.  CONVERSE, 

.SecTetary  Ontario  County  Givic  Organization. 

('lifton  Spring.s,  N.  Y. 
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What  is  Coming  to  Farming? 

It  must  bo  evident  to  most  of  us  that  the  business 
of  farming  at  least  in  most  parts  of  the  country  can 
never  be  the  same  as  a  result  of  this  war.  We  think 
tlie  business  and  the  social  life  of  the  American  farmer 
are  to  be  shaken  and  change<l  within  the  next  l(t 
years.  We  are  asking  some  of  our  readers  who  live 
in  the  country  and  know  farm  conditions  to  tell  us 
what  they  see  coming.  The  first  report,  by  Ueo.  A. 
Cosgrove,  follows : 

ITKIII’]  aro  changes  taking  place  now,  in  this 
northei’ii  part  of  Connecticut.  A  few  jears  agt) 
little  or  no  wheat  Avas  raised  in  this  county,  t  am 
informed  that  5,000  bushels  are  exiiected  to  be  raised 
this  year.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  raise  beef  cattle 
in  this  State.  On  what  Avas  my  farm  two  young 
bull  calves  are  being  raised  to  make  .steers  for  n.se 
on  the  farm  until  they  are  big  enough  to  turn  into 
lieef.  There  has  not  been  an  o.v  kept  on  that  farm 
in  oO  years  before.  The  free  grazing  ground  of  the 
West  has  di.«a])peared ;  the  price  of  beef  has  become 
so  high  that  farmers  think  they  see  a  profit  in  raising 
it;  and  the  .same  is  true  of  hog.s.  The  raising  of  the 
hatter  will  help  solve  the  i)roblem  of  suritlus  mUk. 

City  men  often  ask,  Avhy  does  the  farmer  continue 
fo  keep  cows,  if.  as  lie  says,  there  is  no  money  in 
liroducing  milk?  The  answer  is  easy.  It  is,  that 
the  cows  in  Summer  utilize  pasture  land  that  AA'ould 
otherwise  he  of  little  use,  and  in  the  Winter  they 
furnish  a  market  for  his  cheap  hay  and  corn  fodder. 
Kesides  this  they  furnish  the  manure  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  his  farm.  In  addition  to 
the  ahoAe  reasons,  it  may  he  that  a 
large  part  of  his  farm  is  unsuited  to 
cultiA'ation,  and  dairying  is  his  only 
resource. 

The  curse  of  the  milk  business  has 
been  unorf/ariizrd  dixtrihution.  I  Avas 
informed  that  in  one  large  tenement 
luiilding  in  the  city  of  Ilartfoi-d  elcrcii 
iiK-n  go  into  that  building  every  morn¬ 
ing  to  leaA'e  milk.  A  man  goes  ui>  four 
flights  of  stairs  amhleaA'cs  a  (juart  of 
mi'k  at  a  door,  and  on  the  wa.v  down 
meets  a  man  coming  ui>  to  leave  a  pint 
at  the  ojiposite  door  of  the  same  land¬ 
ing.  and  eleven  teams  of  horses  and 
wagons  are  also  employed  in  doing 
Avhat  one  man  and  one  team  could 
easily  do.  The  above  is  probably  an 
extreme  case,  hut  it  Avell  illustrates  the 
unnecessary  co.st  of  distrilmtion,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  Avhy  the  fa  nuer  gets 
.so  little  for  his  milk. 

One  thing  that  the  war  is  doing  is 
bringing  to  the  aid  of  the  farmer 
the  best  instructed  brains  in  the  State, 
livery  county  has  raised  a  fund  fo  jiay  the  be-^t  men 
that  can  he  found  to  devote  all  tlii'ir  time  to  look¬ 
ing  over  farms;  telling  the  farmer  Avhat  his  farm 
is  best  fitted  to  produce,  and  how  to  get  the  best 
results.  Old  ideas  and  old  ways  are  being  broken 
iil>;  and  the  results  achieved  by  children,  in  the 
l»oys*  and  girls’  clubs,  on  these  same  old  farms, 
doubling  or  (piadrupling  previous  production,  is  oiteu- 
ing  the  eyes  of  many  farmers  to  the  possibilities 
fhat  may  he  reached  by  proper  effort. 

The  manufacturer  by  specializiition.  division  of 
lalior,  speeding  up  machinery,  and  control  of  condi¬ 
tions,  may  make  sure  of  a  profit:  but  the  farmer 
Avho  u.ses  ecpial  skill  in  his  business  has  no  control 
of  couditiojus,  and  ma.v  be  ruined  by  un.seasonabh' 
Aveather  that  could  not  be  fore.<een. 

There  is  one  tendency  in  America  that  I  see  Avith 
the  most  intense  regret:  and  that  is  the  constant 
increase  of  tenant  farming.  Some  of  the  best  in¬ 
formed  authorities  state  it  is  now  about  tifty-tift.v : 
that  is,  about  half  of  our  farms  are  cultivated  by 
tenants.  In  my  opinion  no  deadlier  blow  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  struck  against  the  indei>endence  of  tin* 
.V  me  rica  n  cha  racter. 

It  is  hccduxr  Ave  owned  our  land  (paid  rent  to 
no  lordling),  met  in  (own  meeting  with  our  eiiuals. 
and  voted  our  own  taxes,  that  the  indei)endence  of 
the  American  character  was  fostered  until  it  uas 
b(>come  the  Avonder  of  every  intelligent  foreigner 
who  comes  here.  Are  Ave  to  lo.se  that  through  tenant 
farming? 

At  this  present  hour,  in  Northwestern  t'onuecticu; 
a  millionaire  NeAV  York  sugar  broker  is  buying  up 
f.arms  and  Avild  mountain  land  by  the  thousand  acres, 
and  an  Kiigli.sh  gamekeeper,  Avith  assistants,  has 
been  trapping  foxes  and  Avild  vermin  all  Winter  to 
clean  the  land  so  as  to  raise  Kngli.sh  phea.sant.s.  and 
make  a  game  pre.serA'e.  Is  it  po.ssible  that,  along 
Avith  four-o’clock  teas.  Ave  are  importing  that  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  aristocracy,  monopoly  of  land?  Will  the 
day  eA’er  come  Avheu  Ave  Avill  .send  a  man  to  some 
‘•r.otany  Bay”  for  life  for  killing  a  rich  man's  rabbit? 
No,  there  is  no  fear  of  that,  for  the  remedy  is  iu  our 
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OAvii  bauds,  and  it  is  A'ery  .Nimple.  Increase  the  tax 
on  land  in  proportion  to  the  numher  of  acres  held. 
And  England,  after  the  Avar,  is  going  to  set  an 
example  of  democracy  that  Avill  make  the  T’nited 
States  hustle  to  keep  ipi  Avith.  For  already  estates 
that  have  been  in  sod  for  hundreds  of  ye.irs  are  com¬ 
pelled  by  hiAv  to  lie  imt  under  the  pIoAv,  and  the 
English  OoA'ernmeut  is  guaranteeing  prices  for  years 
ahead  to  farmers.  Where  the  farmers  are  compc'lled 
to  keep  a  certain  proportion  of  their  farms  in  grass, 
and  a  certain  part  under  cultiAatiou  is  Avas  evidently 
necessary  that  they  should  be  guaranteed  against 
loss.  Our  Oovernment.  by  limiting  the  price  of 
Avheat.  and  comiielling  the  use  of  rye.  cornmeal.  etc., 
to  adulterate  the  Avheat.  and  not  limiting  the  price  of 


the  adultt'iants.  is  making  it.-<elf  ridiculous.  .\.ud  it 
is  a  (|ue.stion  of  bow  long  the  Western  fjirmer  Avill 
be  satisfied  to  have  the  price  of  his  Avheat  limited. 
Avb.ile  Southern  cotton  is  alloAved  to  go  as  high  ,as 
it  can.  Truly,  everything  resolves  itself  at  last  into 
a  question  of  pi'ice.  caxi.  a.  co.sokovk. 


Poison  Ivy ;  Curse  of  the  Fields 

The  illustration  at  Fig.  .‘>71  sIioavs  the  leaves  <if 
a  plant  that  has  brought  .sorrow  in  the  Avake 
of  many  a  vacation  ramble.  It  is  the  poison  ivy 
( Ithns  Toxicodendron  ».  commonly  knoAvn  as  "three- 
tinger."  This  [ilant  groAVs  as  :i  loAV-trailing  shrub  or 
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as  a  climbing  vine,  and  Avhile  thriving  best  in  Ioav, 
rich  ground.  Avill  make  it.self  a  nuisance  an.vAvhere. 
The  pokson  i\’y  is  sometimes  confused  Avith  the  harm 
less  Virginia  creeper,  but  can  be  tohl  from  the  l:ittt*r 
by  its  shiny,  pointed,  three-fingered  leaAos.  Avhile  the 
Virginia  creeper  has  dull,  blunt  five-fingered  leaves. 

The  degree  of  susceptibility  to  ivy  poisoning  varies 
Avith  the  Individual.  Some  pei“sous  are  affected  by 
the  Aviud  from  a  bed  of  the  plant;  but  as  a  rule  it 
must  be  touched  to  do  harm.  A  feAV  fortunates  are 
not  affected  at  all. 

The  first  .symptoms  of  iA'.v  poisoning  is  the  aiipear- 
ance  of  small  .shiny  blisters  on  the  .skin.  Avhich  itch 
intemsely.  If  not  distui'bed  they  Avill  usually  dis- 
aiipear  iu  a  feAV  days  or  a  Aveek.  If  broken  by 
scratching  the  Avatery  matter  they  contain  Avill 
spread  the  affection  to  other  parts.  Very  often  these 
scratched-oiieu  pustules  become  infected,  resulting  in 
a  A'ery  bad  sore.  Avith  much  redness  of  the  skin  and 
SAvelling  of  the  infected  parts.  In  this  Avay  iv'.v 
poi.soning  can  be  very  serious,  and  may  confine  the 
p.-itient  to  his  bed. 

If  exiiosed  to  iv.A'  poi.soning  the  fir.st  thing  to  do  i.s 
to  take  preventive  m(*asures.  The  eruption  of  the 
skin  is  cau.sed  by  a  light  volatile  oil  from  the  plant. 
If  taken  iu  time  this  can  be  neutralized  or  removed 
by  scrubbing  the  skin  vigorously  Avith  very  hot 
Avater  and  strong  laundiy  soap,  or,  better  still,  by 
Avashing  Avith  alcohol. 

If  the  skin  becomes  red  and  the  little  blisters 
appear,  the  itching  can  be  allayed  by 
a  lotion  or  astringent  Avash.  .Sugar  of 
lead  iu  Av.ater  is  a  time-honored  rem- 
ed.v.  This  sub.stance  is  jioisonons.  ami 
shouhl  be  used  carefull.A' — never  Avith 
young  chihiren.  A  strong  solution  of 
(ommon  salt  or  baking  soda  is  also 
effectual.  It  is  :i  gomi  idea  to  prot(*ct 
the  affected  places  Avith  a  bandage  after 
the  AA'ash  is  applied.  l>r.  Ah-l  T.  Cook, 
Plant  Pathologist  of  the  State  of  Ncav 
.Jersey,  n'coinmends  the  use  of  (*xtract 
of  (Irindelia  as  the  best  thing  he  knows. 
This  can  be  had  at  the  drug  store.  .\n 
old-fashioned  reme<ly  is  a  paste  of  .salt 
and  buttermilk,  s[iread  on  a  bandage 
and  bound  ov(>r  the  seat  of  the  trouble; 
and  there  are  many  other.s.  The  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  a  remedy  .seems  to  A'ary  Avith 
the  individual.  It  is  best  to  avoid 
greasy  ointments.  Of  course,  a  severe 
case  of  iA'.v  poisoning  needs  the  c.-ire  of 
a  physichin. 

The  best  Av.a.v  to  rid  the  iiremi.s(*s  of 
poison  iv.v  is  to  grub  it  out.  This  can 
be  done  iiy  a  person  avIio  is  immune;  or  one  Avho  is 
not.  b.A-  Avearing  leather  gloves,  and  taking  the  [tre- 
ventive  nK'asnres  described  earlier,  can  do  the  Job 
fairl.v  safel.A'.  Crude  oil.  hot  brine,  or  dilute  sul¬ 
phuric  :icid,  sprayed  on  the  plant.  Avill  kill  it,  but 
nothing  else  Avill  groAV  there  until  the  subst.-iuce  Inn- 
been  Avashed  out  of  the  soil — sometimes  ji  matter  of 
.sever.il  year.s.  One  should  avoid  the  smoke  from  the 
burning  vine.s.  It  is  almost  sure  to  lead  to  a  bad 
ca.se  of  poisoning. 

The  iioisim  iA'.v  becomes  vei'.A'  gorgeous  iu  the  Fall, 
and  is  often  gathered  b.v  persons  ignorant  of  its  ch.ar- 
iicter.  Avith  tlisastrous  coiis(*((uences.  The  evil  poAvers 
of  the  plant  are  not  confined  to  its  groAving  se.ison. 
Even  iu  the  Winter  the  leafless  vines  can  cause 
troubh*.  !{.  I..  S(  U.MUUXU-UArSl.N. 

!  (  lei'st'A  . 


Lightning  and  Wire  Fences 

Every  year  during  the  .'Summer  there  are  re¬ 
ports  of  stock  killed  b.v  lightning  Avhile  at 
pasture.  During  a  storm  the  cattle  Avill  drift  iqi  to 
the  Avire  fence  and  stand  until  the  rain  is  over.  .V 
charge  of  electricity  Avill  pass  along  the  Avire  fence 
and  frequentl.v  kill  aiiimals  touching  it  or  standing 
near.  In  parts  of  the  West  this  has  come  to  be  a 
serious  trouble,  and  II.  II.  Fenton,  of  the  Kaus.is 
Agricultural  College.  giA'es  this  advice  about  (iro- 
tecting  such  cattle : 

Wire  fences  luounted  on  wooden  posts  shouhl  be 
grounded  CA'ery  few  rod.s.  If  the  fence  is  mounted  ou 
11  ou  posts  there  is  iiracricall.v  no  danger.  Wood  is  u 
non-conductor  of  electricity.  Avhile  all  metals  ni.ake  fair 
conducting  paths.  The  charge  of  electricity  in  the  cloud 
produces  an  omiosite  charge  beneath  it  on  tin*  l  uildings, 
fences,  trees  and  ground.  ,Should  a  fence  Avith  Avoodeii 
posts  be  iu  the  path  of  discharge  no  suitable  path  to 
the  ground  is  afforded.  .Stock  drift.  Just  before  a  storm, 
to  the  boundary  of  the  space  iu  Avhich  they  are  inclosed 
If  this  boundary  is  a  Avire  fence  on  Avooden  posts  there 
is  great  danger,  as  the  body  of  the  -11011101  [ii-e.sents  a 
better  path  for  electricity  than  does  even  Avet.  green 
timber.  The  stock  Avill  furnish  the  missing  connection 
even  though  eight  or  10  feet  aAvay — and  this  means  loss 
of  animals,  (iroundiug  can  be  done  by  drivin.g  a  small 
iron  rod  doAvn  three  feet  into  the  ground  and  atcaching 
a  Avire  securely  to  it.  and  all  the  Avires  of  the  li-nce 
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Covering  an  acre  in  six  minutes 


Fast,  Easy,  Complete 

Potato  Spraying  with  an  IRON  AGE  Engine 
Sprayer  brings  your  crops  safely  through  to  digging 

time.  The  time  required  for  going  over  j^our  fields  is  so  little, 
you  can  give  them  the  frequent  spraying  they  need. 

A  high  pressure  of  200  lbs.  produces  a  dense,  fog-like  spray  that 
does  the  work  completely  and  correctly,  avoids  drenching  the  plants 
and  covers  thoroughly  and  economically,  leaving  no  lurking  places  for  either 
bugs  or  disease.  J'lie  IRON  AGE  line  of  engine,  traction  and  hand  sprayers 
covers  all  spraying  needs  of  field,  orchard  and  garden.  Write  for  booklet. 


mm 


Potato  Engine  Digger  uses  the  same 
engine  as  the  IRON  AGE  Engine  Sprayer. 
When  digging  time  comes  around  it  is  easy 
to  change  the  A'/z  H.P.  “New  Way’’ 
engine  over  to  your  IRON  AGE  Potato 
Digger  and  set  it  to  tossing  your  crop  out 
onto  the  ground  ready  to  basket.  No  matter 
how  heavy  the  vines,  grass  or  soil,  this  ma¬ 
chine  will  go  right  through.  Two  horses 
easily  pull  it,  releasing  one  team  for  other 
work.  There  are  also  several  models 
without  engine,  to  suit  your  particular 
needs.  Write  for  booklet  today. 


Bateman  M^Fg  Co. 

Box  200  H  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Saves  two  horses 


C  lU  C  C  T  of  all  the  leading  varieties  delivered  by 
w  ft  C.  b  I  parcel  post.  25  jilants,  20c  ;  aOplaut.s,  35c  ; 
nniTlITn  lOO  plants,  60c;  500  or  more,  30c  per  100. 
r  U'  I  A  I  U  By  express,  charges  collect,  1,000  plants, 
D>l  JlliTC  41.76;  5,000  or  more,  61.60  per  1,000. 
r  LAR  I  H.  AUSTIN,  FELTON,  DELAWARE 


CABBAGE  PLANTS-Any  Variety 

I'nrcel-Postpiiid:  300-Sl:.')00-S1. 50;  1,000-32.50.  Big 
lets  special  prices.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


IP  nLknn.  D I o n T"®  ^lilhon.  Danish  and  Domestic, 

iiaDDage  rianTS  a  s  u  m  e  a d,  wmiomson,  n.  y. 


^ - - - 

SPRAYS  QUICKLY— 
SPRAYS  THOROUGHLY— 

^  You  can  cover  up  to  seven 
rows  at  a  time  with  a 

CROWN  Traction  Sprayer 

Tlie  wheels  are  adjustable  to  wide  or  nar¬ 
row  rows.  The  powerful  Goulds  two- 
cylinder  pump  produces  a  mist-like  spray 
that  envelopes  all  parts  of  the  plants.  Tlie 
sprayer  is  equipped  with  pressure  gauge 
and  relief  valve.  Write  today  lor  catalog. 


Ainitar  Ttutna  Oranges,  Farmers’ Clubs,  write  for 
Cinoer  I  Wine  p,.i,.es.  Farmer*  gen 


THEO.  BURT  A  SONS, 


t  s  wanted. 
Melrose,  Ohio 


CROWN  MFC.  CO. 
112  Wayne  St, 
PHELPS,  N.Y. 


EVERYWOMAN’S 
CANNING  BOOK 

The  A  B  C  ot  Safe  Home  Canning  and  Preserving 
MARY  B.  HUGHES 

This  bttok  has  bsen  examintd  bt'/ore  publication  and  is 
found  to  conform  to  ths  principles  of  the  United  States 
'Food  Administration  in  regard  to  the  conservation  of  foods, 

Every  housekeeper  is  planning  for  renewed 
efforts  In  canning  this  year,  and  there  is  a 
wider  interest  in  modern  practice  tliau 
ever  be  fore.  Methods  have  changed  great  ly 
■wiihin  a  comparatively  short  period,  and  many 
women  feel  the  need  of  up-to-date  recipes,  brought 
together  in  convenient  form.  “Everywoman’s 
CannHitg  Book"  is  calculated  to  meet  this  need ; 
It  is  practical,  modem  and  complete. 

^Fruits,  vegetables  and  meats'are  discussed  from 
^the  liousekeeper’s  standpoint,  and  the  condensed 
form  and  moderate  price  meet  popular  demands. 
The  inexperienced  caimer  will  find  it  a  safe  guide, 
and  tlie  experienced  worker  will  find  something 
new  and  helpful  between  its  covers.  Bound 
attractively  in  cloth,  91  pages,  five  pages  of  index. 
^Will  ba  sent  postpaid  for  THREE  YEARLY 
^SUBSCRIPTIONS  «o  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
(now  or  renewal.)  Three  subscriptions  to  three 
different  addresses.  (One  of  the  three  may  be  the 
renewal  of  your  own  subscription.) 

Will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  7 Sc 
Address  Department  "L,” 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


INOCULATE 

SOY  BEANS,  ALFALFA,  CLOVERS 

and  all  legumes,  and  DOUBLE  THE  CROP 

Our  Bacteria— Direct  from  Laboratory— fiVksu 
Acre  Size  50c;  2  Acres  95c;  6  Acres  $i00 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  pi'ice. 

;!0-page  book — all  about  legumes— FREE  ! 

THE  EGGERT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Dept.  A,  CANTON,  OHIO 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Earliest,  latest,  largest,  most  prodm-tivo  variotic.'.', 
including  tlio  Everbearing.  Also  K.tsi*llEIIHY.  BI.ACk- 
III  KHV.  CriUUM,  (iOOSEIIKKRY.  GH.4I>E  I'LAMS.  HII  IT 
.l.Mi  OltNAME.VTAl,  XKEES,  SIlKLfiS,  H.OWEUING  I•^A.N'1S. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

(  AltllAtii;.  C.ll  I.IIT.OU  ICIt.t  III.KIIY,  lIKKT.  EOt;.  PEPl’KIt.  TO- 
.M  I  TO.  ON  lO.N.  I.KT  TK  E,  I'A  KSLUy,  SH  KET  POTATO,  ASPAIIA. 
til's,  IMIUllAltll,  lIOltSEIlAUlSII.  Mail  or  express  prepaid 
Catalogue  free.  hARRY  L.  50UIRES,Qood  Ground,  N.Y. 


Fruit  Grower’s  Supplies. 


Orates  and  Baskets, Tally 
System  for  Berry  Bickers. 
All  kinds  'rnui.splanted  Berry  phmts  for  setting 
now.  Catalogue  free.  L.  J.  Fanner,  Box  820,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale 

50  varieties  to  select  from,  including  the  full-bear¬ 
ing.  Send  for  free  Ciitalog. 

J,  KKIFFOKI)  IIABB,  R  2.  llhodesdale,  .Vld. 


ChoiceMarrowBeans 

i 


H  ii  n  d  picked.  Wlo 
*  and  OUii  germination. 
Tested  at  Tompkins  Co.  Fiirni  Bureau,  Itlmca.N.Y. 
JjlOperbu.  B.igsfiee.  I.l'THI.Il  liOOEU,  Lndlowvillc,  X.  Y. 


Acnapaolie  ROOTS.  HORSERADISH  SETS.  CABBAGE. 
MSpdrdgUb  beets,  ONION  PLANTS.  LETTUCE,  TOMA. 
TOES  EGG  PLANTS.  PEPPERS  and  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 
Send  for  Price  J.ist.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Itridtol,  Pa. 


Fine  Seed  Red  Kidney  Beans  .fbV.Ix\Enb’oLrJro%^ 


.SWFFTPflTATdPI  A  Cabbage.  Pepper, 

oncci  rUIAIUrLAUlO  cauliflower  and  Brussels 

Sprout  Plants,  Asparagus  roots,  California  Privet. 
Red  Skin  Potato,  Karly  and  Late  Vegetable  Plants, 
Catalogue  Free.  MICHAEL  K.  BORGO,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


L®lb  2  Bushels  of  Wax  Beans 


COLLEY  1 
Uaise  1 


dirpftly  above  it.  leaviiiR  an  ('iid  six  or 
seven  inohos  long  sticking  np  above  the 
post  to  act  as  an  individual  lightning  rod. 
The  ground  rod  should  be  bright  and 
clean,  preferably  galvanized,  and  one- 
fonrtb  inch  in  diameter.  The  connecting 
Tviros  must  bo  clean,  and  all  wires  of  the 
fence  where  the  joints  are  to  be  should 
be  fight  to  insure  perfect  contact.  This 
alTords  a  short  path  to  the  ground  for  any 
charge  which  may  he  on  the  wires  of  the 
fence. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

At  the  third  conseentivo  weekly  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  (Touvernenr  Dairy  Board 
cheese  took  a  rise  of  14  cent  a  pound. 
The  .'{'J  factories  represented  .sold  2,,a.SS 
boxes  at  L’li-Gc  a  pound,  compared  with 
2..')I8  boxes  on  the  .same  date  in  TB17  at 
2(Jc.  Five  buyers  were  present.  Forty- 
nine  factories  registered  boxes  at 

21 14c  on  the  (^anton  board,  compared 
with  boxes  a  year  ago  at  2()C.  At 

Watertown  the  same  luace  of  a  week  ago 
prevailed.  2114c.  At  present  neither 
milk,  butter  nor  cheese  is  included  in  the 
soldiers’  bill-of-fare,  and  to  farmers  this 
seems  a  great  mistake.  As  the  result  of 
a  conferi'iice  of  a  committee  of  well- 
known  New  York  meii  representing  va¬ 
rious  Colleges  and  agricultural  industries 
of  the  State,  who  went  to  Washington  to 
interview  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
on  this  matter,  they  were  assured  by 
Qnartermastor-deneral  .Tohn  Goothals 
that  hereafter  the  commissary  generals 
would  be  instructed  to  buy  as  much  of 
these  foods  as  their  means  might  allow. 
This  does  not  mean  mmdi,  but  may  load 
to  greater  pnrclnises.  The  government,  it 
is  announced,  is  in  the  market  for  a  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  butter  for  Navy  use  from 
New  York  and  Vermont  creameries  at  Ic 
a  pound  above  the  highest  market  price. 
Any  creamery  having  trouble  to  market 
its  butter  ma.v  Avell  consult  II.  F.  Meyer, 
21  .lay  St..  New  Y^ork  city,  on  the  matter. 

I.oiail  merchants  constantly  urge  farm¬ 
ers  to  buy  their  goods  at  home.  The 
tables  may  well  be  turned,  by  asking  local 
grocers  and  eating  houses  to  buy  their 
cheese  direct  of  home  manufacturers.  The 
latter  might  distrihiito  a  few  free  samples 
at  leading  trade  centers  in  the  way  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  home  market,  more  especially 
if  a  fine  full-crt'am  club  or  fancy  cheese 
of  any  sort  is  made. 

Oleo  makers  must  Inivo  got  a  decided 
.setback  in  the  large  number  of  re.solutions 
passed  liy  almost  every  local  branch  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  all  pledging  to  use 
no  more  oleo,  but  to  make  freer  use  of  not 
only  butter,  but  of  milk  and  cheese  in  the 
homes  of  members.  It  ought  to  be  easy 
for  some  one  or  somq  committee  to  see 
that  local  markets  keep  a  constant  supply 
of  good  butter  on  hand. 

Two  .^.Y)  scholarships  will  be  given  as 
prizes  on  Friday  morning  of  this  week  to 
tin'  two  ini|)ils  from  (hiondaga  Bounty 
high  schools  and  grade  schools,  respect¬ 
ively,  who  stand  highest  in  tin*  annual 
contest  with  Madison  Tounty  puiiils.  The 
one  who  stands  highest  in  each  county 
will  also  reiiresent  the.se  two  counties  at 
the  annual  spi'lling  hee  at  the  State  Fair. 

The  first  Lirnierette  unit  of  the  State 
will  Ix'gin  to  S('e  jictive  service  on  ’’J'hnrs- 
day  morning.  The  unit  consists  of  100 
girls,  mostly  college  girls,  and  is  housed 
by  the  Vagahondia  clubhouse,  Baldwin.s- 
ville.  The  local  committee  of  the  unit 
had  hard  work  to  convimje  the  farmers 
of  the  section  that  those  girls  were  fitted 
for  the  arduous  woik  to  be  done  on  the 
farms,  but  the  labor  shortage  hiis  become 
so  acute  that  tlu'y  are  willing  to  try  out 
the  plan.  Fach  girl  gets  .$15  a  month 
from  the  unit,  which  hoards  and  houses 
the  girks,  charging  the  farmers  $2  for 
each  girl's  work.  The  latter  oirry  their 
lunches,  and  their  laundry  work  is  done 
at  headquarters  so  as  not  to  further  bur¬ 
den  the  f.-inners’  wives. 

SkaueatcU's  is  to  have  a  community 
ciinning  kitchen  to  cooperate  with  tlie 
Skancatelcs  gardening  association.  Each 
woman  of  the  community  is  asked  to  name 
the  day  when  she  can  be  at  the  kitclien 
and  for  how  many  hours  she  can  offer 
her  services.  A  leader  and  secretary  is 
aiipointed  for  each  day.  Folb'cting  sta¬ 
tions  will  be  established  at  various  places 
in  the  village  where  donations  of  sur¬ 
plus  garden  produce  may  be  left.  Daily 
collections  are  made  I'aeh  day  at  K  A.  M. 
and  2  P.  M.  A  credit  .system  is  adopted 
wlu'i'eby  parties  donating  produce  and 
wanting  credit  will  be  issued  a  credit 
card,  on  which  credit  is  given  for  the  day’s 
lU'odnce  at  the  market  price  of  the 
produce. 

Live  fowls  have  been  a  feature  in  the 
North  Sidi'  market  at  Syracuse  for  a  few 
weeks  iiast.  (’rate  lots  have  brought  5.5c 
a  pound,  and  smaller  lots  up  to  40c,  and 
even  45c  wlu'n  the  ofTeidngs  were  light. 
More  than  a  ton  a  da.v  of  live  fowls  have 
lieen  sold  at  times.  Only  once  liave  the 
offerings  been  too  great  for  the  demand. 
Live  ducks  bring  ,‘’.5c.  These  prices  are 
far  in  advance  of  the  prices  paid  farmers 
by  the  average  meat  markets  of  Fentral 
and  'Western  New  York,  where  24  and 
25  cents  have  been  the  ruling  in-ices,  witli 
20c  for  roosters.  'I'liis  is  a  fair  sample 
of  one  of  tlie  advantages  of  the  open  city 
market.  (^ortland  had  for  years  been 
considered  too  small  a  city  to  sniiport  a 
public  market,  yet  one  was  opened  tliere 
last  August  with  snriirisingly  good  re¬ 
sults.  In  the  few  weeks  it  has  been  oijeu 
this  Siii'ing  the  farmers’  offerings  have 
been  taken  up  at  once  by  early-morning 
buyers  at  prices  between  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  prices  prevailing  in  the  stores.  But¬ 
ter  at  this  market  this  week  brought  40 
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cents  a  pound,  and  was  (piickly  taken, 
while  at  Syracuse  the  prices  ran  from 
54c  to  42c  later  in  the  day. 

At  a  sale  of  imported  .Terseys  held  at 
3It.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  Wm.  Ross  Proctor  paid 
$10,000  for  (Ixford’s  Briar  Flower — <a 
record  price  in  this  breed.  The  best  pre¬ 
vious  price  paid  for  a  .Tersey  was  $7,000. 
At  the  sale  the  00  head  offered  sold  for 
over  $1,000  each,  making  another  recoi'd 
for  sales.  The  cows  were  part  of  an  im¬ 
portation  of  05  which  had  been  reduced 
to  00  by  the  sinking  of  a  ship  at  sea 
containing  .55  animals. 

A  lesson  to  all  farmers  who  are  obliged 
to  drive  cows  across 'railroad  tracks  was 
given  in  the  destruction  of  11  head  out 
of  a  bunch  of  12  which  turned  and  ran 
down  the  triicks  when  being  driven  across 
on  Prof.  C.  E.  Ladd’s  farm  near  McLean, 
N.  Y.  A  Lehigh  train  was  due  and  the 
animals  ran  ahead  of  it  until  they  reached 
a  small  trestle,  where  they  huddled  to- 
gf'ther  and  all  but  two  were  in.stantly 
killed,  and  one  other ‘had  to  be  shot.  The 
animals  were  high-class  cows,  and  no 
damages  can  be  claimed  from  the  railroad 
company  under  the  cii’cumstances. 

Orleans  County  wool  growers  are  much 
disapiiointed  over  the  announcement  that 
the  Federal  authorities  will  fix  prices  on 
wool  and  commandeer  all  in  the  store¬ 
houses.  The  association  had  had  its  wool 
graded  by  experts,  and  put  up  at  auction 
nearly  ■‘^.5.000  lbs.  in  different  grades,  the 
largest  offering  ever  put  np  by  a  single 
New  York  county.  Prices  paid  reached 
7144c  for  medium  grade.  OSi/jc  for  de¬ 
laine.  64c  for  fine  and  60c  for  feeding 
lambs’  wool.  Local  buyers  had  offered 
68  to  70c  for  the  wool  ungraded,  so  the 
members  are  fp.ssatisfied.  This  month 
Ontario  and  Wayne  Counties  will  hold 
auctions  on  sncce.ssive  days.  m.  g.  f. 


Countrywide  Produce  Markets 

OLD  POTATOES  CROWDED  OUT. 

New  jiotatoes  are  rapidly  displacing 
the  old  crop.  Over  1.000  cars  per  week 
are  moving  from  Florida,  Loui.siana, 
Texas  and  adjoining  States.  Total  vol¬ 
ume  of  potatoes  arriving  is  about  the 
same,  but  with  a  larger  proportion  of  new 
Btock. 

Last  year  at  this  time  only  half  as 
much  old  stock  was  coming,  but  now  po¬ 
tatoes  were  fairly  abundant  and  bringing 
more  than  double  their  present  price ;  that 
is,  they  sold  at  .$0  to  .$11  per  bbk,  com¬ 
pared  Avith  about  $4  now  in  Northern 
markets.  Southern  growers  generally  es¬ 
timate  the  cost  of  the  early  crop  under 
present  conditions  to  be  .about  the  present 
market  price.  In  that  res])('ct  they  are 
in  the  same  box  with  Northern  producers 
who  have  seen  their  high-co.st  crop  going 
out  at  50  cents  to  ,$1  per  cwt.  at  country 
shipping  points.  Some  even  of  the  city 
markets  quote  potatoes  in  carlot  at  .$1 
per  cwt.  sacked,  and  the  range  is  from 
around  this  figure  in  Chicago,  Denver 
and  3Iinneapolis  np  to  $1.50  or  more  for 
best  stock  in  Eastern  markets. 

-XEW  OXIOXS  ALSO  FILL  THE  AfARKETS. 

Nearly  everything  that  was  said  about 
potatoes  ap))lies  to  onions,  too.  Did 
stock  is  dragging  itself  out  of  the  mar¬ 
kets  at  low  tigui-es,  and  mostly  in  poor 
condition.  Heavy  .supplies  of  new  onions 
are  taking  the  )dace  of  the  old  stock,  but 
at  prices  much  below  those  of  last  year. 
Old  onions  wholesale  at  $1  to  $L5()  per 
cwt.  sacked  for  fairly  good  lots,  and 
near  Texas  yellows  sell  at  $1.25  to  $1.7.5 
per  crate,  which  is  almost  as  goml  as  the 
price  two  years  ago,  but  not  eipial  to 
last  year’s  high  figures,  ’fhe  Texas  onion 
crop  is  turning  out  smaller  than  antiei- 
pated.  and  the  price  may  improve  for 
that  reason. 

XEW  CABRAGE. 

The  shipping  area  is  expanding  north¬ 
ward.  and  jirices  have  been  moving  (loAvn- 
ward.  Barrel  crates  Wakefield  and  Drum¬ 
head  fi'om  the  Southeast  range  at  $1.25 
to  $1..5()  mostly. 

TOO  MUCH  SOUTHERX  TRUCK, 

It  is  reported  that  quite  an  amount  of 
early  truck  is  going  to  waste  for  lack  of 
buyers  in  the  shipiiing  sections.  The 
Army  camps  arc  taking  what  they  can 
use.  but  for  some  of  the  stuff  there'  is  no 
outh't  in  sight  that  will  more  than  pay 
expenses.  There  appears  to  be  a  senti¬ 
ment  among  producers  in  favor  of  fur¬ 
ther  government  codporation  in  marketing 
to  supplement  government  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  production. 

FRUIT  SELLS  WELL. 

Some  of  the  early  Southern  crojis.  like 
tomatoes.  straAvberries  and  peaches  have 
been  .selling  very  well.  The  over.snpply 
tliis  year  is  mainly  in  orujis  that  were 
short  la.st  year.  Berries  wholesale  mostly 
10-20  cents  per  quart,  and  the  center  <if 
production  is  expanding  North  and  West, 
hounded  by  Missouri  and  Maryland,  and 
nuiving  100  to  200  carloads  per  day. 
Apple  shipments  have  dwindled  to  about 
1(1  cars  per  day,  or  about  half  the  volume 
of  the  Deorgia  early  peach  movement. 
These  peaches  are  rather  small  and  iioor. 
'fhey  bring  about  $2  per  carrier  of  six 
baskets.  o.  b.  f. 


AVe  have  had  lots  of  rain,  stoiijdng 
idanting  of  corn.  Milk  for  May  lu'ings 
.$2.80  CAvt..  8.5  p<|r  cent  test ;  fanners  look¬ 
ing  for  iieAV  price  again  .Tune  1.  Alilk 
Assoi'iation  is  .selling  stock  at  a  gooil 
speed.  The  farmers  all  say.  “liny  your 
share  next.”  Let  us  lioiie  all  boost  the 
entcrin-ise.  Butter.  40e  lb.;  oats,  $1.1.5 
bn.  :  no  market  for  ha.v.  Seed  corn  .scarc<‘, 
but  Avill  have  cnongli  to  do  planting.  C.  .S. 

CraAvford  Co.,  Pa. 
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The  Farmer  of  Fifty  Years 
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What  Shall  He  do  with  Himself? 

I’ART  IT. 

T-!ie  Def.ayki)  Tree  I’i.axttxg. — ’Pht* 
wry  first  thing  I  did  iift(>r  tlio  contract 
for  the  new  farm  was  signed  was  to  i)lant 
a  row  of  shade  trees  along  the  roadside. 
This  farm  has  only  20  rods  of  higliway  in 
front  of  the  buildings,  and  I  wanted  the 
man  that  I  rented  tin*  farm  from,  nearly 
.‘>0  years  ago.  to  let  me  j)lant  some  trees 
there.  The  house  stands  well  back  from 
the  road  on  a  good  (devation.  iind  a  row 
of  stately  elms  is  just  what  is  needed  to 
make  the  place  look  tine.  This  ueighlxir- 
hood  is  noted  for  its  great  beautiful  elms, 
and  while  .some  i)eople  do  not  like  them, 
they  always  seem  to  me  to  be  the  kings 
.among  trees.  P.ut  to  go  back  ‘50  years. 
‘Phe  (>ld  man  sai<l  the  tia'es  would  .s^^oil 
manly  an  .aci’e  of  lai'd.  So  he  would  not 
I  t  nu*  jdant  them.  .lust  as  if  an  acre 
ar.’ounted  to  so  mmdi  wlnm  he  had  rearly 
a  hundred  of  them.  You  see.  this  old  fel¬ 
low  considered  a  farm  just  a  i)Iace  to 
make  money  from.  lie  never  made  so 
many  dollars,  but.  when  lu'  did  get  one, 
he  was  a  dollar  richer.  It  went  over  to 
the  bank,  where  thei-e  was  no  chance  for 
it  to  get  back  into  the  fai-m  again.  But  I 
think  that  the  planting  of  the  shade  trees 
would  have  been  good  business,  even  from 
a  money  standi)oint.  If  he  had  let  me 
riant  them  2S  years  ago,  I  w'ould  wdllingly 
have  given  .$50  a))iece  <‘xtra  for  them  now. 
(If  cf»urs(‘  they  will  not  get  very  big  while 
I  live,  but  the  ne.xt  fellow  will  have  them, 
and  he  may  say  “I  am  glad  that  obi  man 
set  them  out.” 

The  Or.!)  Lo.ne  Tree. — 'Phei-e  is  just 
one  triH*  neai’  the  hous<'.  and  that  tree  has 
a  history.  The  old  couple  went  to  1‘hila- 
delphia  to  th(>  ('(‘utennial.  "While  thei-e 
the  old  lady  heard  a  speaker  say  that 
everyont'  ought  to  plant  a  centennial  tri'c*. 
So,  when  she  got  home,  she  lemembered 
th(‘  tree,  but  was  too  caiade.-s  about  it  to 
dig  one  ui)  and  jdant  it  iigain.  but  she  did 
break  off  a  willow  b’Miich  and  stick  it  into 
the  .soft  earth  just  south  of  (he  house. 
That  willow  -now  measuia's  ram*  feet  in 
ciiaaimfei’ema*  and  shades  (he  houst*  nicely 
on  a  hot  Summer  afternoon.  How  many 
homes  do  you  suiJjrose  there  are  in  (he 
bnid  that  owe  their  shade  trees  to  that 
man  who  made  that  sjieech. 

IlAUt.lxo  MANUKE.--I’erhaps  you  begin 
to  (hiidc  that  I  am  sentinamtal.  But  the 
lu'xt  job  was  not  sentimental  at  all.  It 
wiis  just  plain  hauling  manure.  'Phe 
lii‘oi)Ie  who  owned  the  farm  W(>re  not 
.si)endthrifts  as  the  term  is  generally  used. 
V<  t  they  ])aid  arouml  $()()  for  commei'cial 
fertilizers  last  Spring,  ami  h't  a  big  |»ile 
t)f  stiibh*  manui'e  stay  wlau'e  it  was. 
'J’his  farm  has  a  ‘‘backbone”  in  the  sha|)e 
of  a  good-sized  hill  across  the  middle  of  it, 
and  but  little  manure  has  got  over  the 
other  side  of  that  hill.  So  w(‘  hauled  it 
u{»  there  and  made  a  big  pile  to  be  scat- 
t(‘r(‘d  with  the  Sjireader.  I  don’t  believe 
that  it  pays  us  to  pile  Uj)  manure  for  the 
sake  of  using  the  .s])r(‘ader  as  a  general 
thing.  Ou.  the  home  faimi  we  s[)read  the 
manure  din'ctl.v  from  tin*  sleigh  to  the 
ground  which  we  will  i)low  for  <‘orn  in 
the  Si)ring,  and  only  u.se  the  sju'eader 
wluMi  there  is  no  snow  to  bother.  But,  in 
the  case  mentioned  above,  w(‘  wish  to  seed 
a  certain  i)iece  of  ground  th.at  has  been 
run  pretty  hard,  and  we  shall  first  i)low 
it  and  then  scatter  the  manure  on  toj) 
w  here  the  young  grass  plants  can  get  hold 
of  it  while  they  are  little  .and  weak. 

Xo  Woonr.ANi). — Another  drawback  to 
this  farm  is  that  there  is  no  woodland  on 
it.  The  old  man,  ,‘50  yeai’s  iigo,  said  that 
an  acre  of  cleared  land  would  j)rodnce 
(•roj)  enough  to  buy  the  fuel.  Maybe  he 
w.as  right,  but  I  like  a  farm  with  woods. 
The  kids  begin  in  March  to  talk  .about 
when  they  can  go  up  in  the  woods  and 
jack  dowers,  dig  “crinkleroot”  and  hunt 
for  ‘‘sijua wherries.”  Besides,  woods  are 
mighty  handy  for  the  cattle  to  hide  away 
from  the  flies.  To  say  nothing  of  the  fire¬ 
wood,  i)o.sts  and  sawlogs  that  they  fur¬ 
nish.  No.  a  farm  without  woods  isn’t 
what  it  should  b«“.  But  our  home  farm 
has  two  woodlots,  and  I  shall  changt*  the 
fenc(‘s  so  that  the  “backbone”  of  tlu'  new 
faian  will  be  tnrmal  into  i)astnre  and  make 
a  connecting  link  between  one  of  the 
woodlots  and  the  i)asture  of  the  new  farm. 


The  “Homey"  Oi.n  lIor.SE. — I  wanted 
to  move  over  to  the  new  house,  but  Mrs. 
Morse  wouldn’t  go.  By  the  way,  do  you 
know  what  is  stronger  than  a  woman’s 
will’?  It  is  her  won’t.  .Vnd  what  do  you 
su|)i)ose  was  the  lady’s  reason  for  refusing 
to  mov('’t  Sh(>  was  willing  to  admit  that 
it  was  a  better  hou.se,  but  she  said  it  was 
not  a  “homey"  i)lact*.  She  called  my  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  old 
orchard  jtist  iij)  back  of  the  house  where 
she  could  wander  around  at  sundown  and 
l)ick  an  ai)ple  here  and  there,  and  not 
ev(>n  a  few  cherries,  plums  or  pears. 
I’hen.  Iniw  could  she  sit  out  in  the  swing 
that  hangs  between  the  two  old  maples, 
and  sway  gently  to  and  fro  at  twilight, 
when  thei-e  were  no  old  majjlcs  to  hitch 
the  swing  to?  No.  sir;  she  wouldn’t 
budge  an  im-h — and  I  don't  know  as  I 
blann*  her  so  vt'ry  much.  So  it  is  uj)  to 
me  to  make  the  place  “homey.”  I  can’t 
jjroduce  the  big  majjles  for  the  swing,  but 
I  can  build  a  wide  veranda  across  the 
fi’ont  of  the  house.  And  a  young  orchard 
will  at  least  be  somethnig  to  look  after 
and  be  solicitous  about,  while  the  old  one 
bears  the  fruit.  Then  there  is  a  big  spring 
Uj)  on  the  hillside,  which,  pii)ed  to  the 
house,  will  send  water  clear  uj)  to  the 
roof.  I  think  that  a  good  furnace  and  a 
bathroom  with  hot  and  cold  water  will 
hclj)  to  m.ake  the  wife  forget  some  of  the 
attractions  of  the  old  i)lace.  Besides,  the.\ 
are  only  20  ro<Is  ajiart,  anyhow. 

.T.  GRANT  AfOUSE. 


Fruit  Crop  Prospects  in  Western  New  York 

The  jiast  Wintei’  w.as  very  severe  in 
this  i)art  of  New  York  State.  It  seems 
jirobable  that  the  temi)er.atui‘e  was  the 
lowest  and  that  the  cold  was  the  most  pro¬ 
longed  that  has  been  known  here  since  the 
country  was  settled.  From  the  middle  of 
I)<‘C('mber  to  the  middle  of  February  there 
w<‘r(‘  only  .about  seven  or  eight  d.ays  when 
it  was  M.arm  enough  to  thaw  in  the  sun. 
Wlnua'  theia'  was  any  shade  it  did  not 
thaw  .at  all  excei)t  for  one  day.  early  in 
.Tanuary.  The  temperature  was  at  least 
1(1  degrees  lowin'  ,  than  in  the  memory  of 
most  !)ersons  living  here.  There  were  also 
m.any  days  of  bright  sunshine  with  wind. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  such  extreme 
conditions  would  c.ause  great  damage  to 
the  fruit  croi)s.  and  .some  growers  have 
thought  that  some  of  their  trees  were  en¬ 
tirely  killed.  \'ery  early  in  the  cold 
weather  it  bec.ame  assured  that  thdre 
would  be  no  i)eaches  this  yinir  and  man.v 
thought  the  trees  had  been  all  killed. 
Now  that  the  buds  are  ojiening  it  seems 
that  som(‘  treesJ  have  l)een  killed;  that  all 
have  been  siwerely  injured  ;  but  th.at  some 
h;ive  live  buds  enough  to  make  new  tops 
this  year  and  |)('rhai)s  bear  next  season. 

Bartlett  pears  were  also  hurt  badly.  In 
tiamming  the  trees  the  latter  ])art  of  the 
Winter  it  was  found  that  many  limbs  two 
incln's  or  more  in  diameter  h.ad  the  wood 
and  bc.rk  :ilmost  black  from  frei'zing. 
Some  of  these  trees  will  blo.ssom  a  little 
this  year.  Some  more  will  leaf  out  and 
.Some  are  dead.  In  inaTiy  ca.ses  the  nmin 
buds  on  a  twig  are  dead,  but  growth  is 
starting  from  dormant  buds  along  the 
sides.  A\'('  c.annot  tell  how  much  ilamage 
has  bemi  done  until  well  into  the  Summer 
and  |)erhai)s  not  entirely  this  year.  The 
d.amage  to  ai)i)les  is  mostly  on  the  young 
trees.  Many  which  were  apparently 
healthy  when  we  tilled  in  our  young  or- 
clnii'd.'V  last  Fall  are  now  killed  down  to 
the  level  of  the  snow.  The  ai)i)earance  is 
almost  ex.actly  like  tire  blight,  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  that  because  it  has  come  since  last 
Novembm-.  (Jri'ening  and  Baldwin  have 
suffered  tin*  most.  ()ther  vari(*ties  liardly 
at  all.  It  seems  that  the  combination  of 
zero  weather,  bright  sun  and  strong  wind 
was  more  than  the  trees  could  stand. 

F.irly  in  May  there  was  much  ice  in 
the  lake  just  north  of  us.  A  floe  about 
ten  miles  wide  and  forty  mile.^  long  was 
right  .along  shore  from  Sodus  Point  to 
Oak  ()r(d)iird  and  only  a  mile  or  two  from 
shore.  This  ke|)t  the  weather  cool  and 
held  back  blossoming  even  longer  tlian 
usual.  In  the  past  week  the  buds  have 
advanced  very  rai)idly,  and  three  or  four 
days  more  of  warm  weather  will  ojjen 
many  .api)le  blo.ssoms.  Most  varieties  are 
promising  to  blos.som  full,  but  Baldwin  is 
re|)ortcd  as  “streaky”  or  “patchy.”  In 
oni'  orchai'ds  the  prospi'ct  is  for  enough 
bh)sosms  to  givi*  a  good  croj),  and  it  seems 
that  there  should  be  at  least  a  fair  croj) 
in  central  Wayne  County.  During  the 
AN'inter  there  was  much  fear  that  the 
Baldwins  might  not  blossom.  Some  even 
thought  that  their  trees  had  been  killed, 
but  now  it  appears  that  the  jirobable  dam¬ 
age  is  less  than  was  expected.  Sour  <dier- 
ries  seem  not  to  have  been  hurt  .at  all. 
and  not  all  tin*  buds  on  tin*  sweet  cherry 
tre(*s  were  killed.  ai.ered  c.  WEED. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  j 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’sj 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  win)  till  it.” — Adv. 


Stewart  Lens 
Per  Pair 


Stewart  V-Ray 
Searchlight 


Stewart  V-Ray 
Spark  Plug 


Stewart  $'>.50 
Hand  Operated 
Warning  Signal  ^  _ 

Motor  Driven  Type  O 


Stewart  Speedometer  and  In-  a  «  n 
•trument  Board  for  Ford  Cara  <p  1  a 


Western  Price  $13.00 

Sedan  and  Coupelet  Model 
(Wcitem  Price  $16.00) 


Accessories 
For  Your  Ford 

There  is  Satisfaction  in 
Knowing  You  Have  the  Best 

When  your  friends  gather  about  your  Ford 
and  notice  the  accessories  on  it,  it  is  gratifying 
to  hear  their  remarks  approving  your  choice. 

It  is  satisfying  to  know  that  you  have  used 
good  judgment.  The  things  your  friends  say, 
count  for  a  lot.  You  like  to  hear  them  say  nice 
things  about  your  Ford  and  its  accessories — not 
to  hear  criticism. 

You  will  hear  nothing  but  favorable  comments 
if  your  Ford  is  equipped  with  Stewart  Automo¬ 
bile  Accessories. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  Stewart  Accessories 
on  your  Ford  are  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 
The  mere  fact  that  they  bear  the  name  Stewart 
is  evidence  of  highest  quality.  And,  it  is  proof 
of  your  discriminating  taste.  It  shows  that  you 
are  a  careful  and  particular  buyer. 

Take  the  Stewart  Speedometer  and  Instru¬ 
ment  Board  for  example.  This  Stewart  Product 
is  an  absolute  necessity  on  any  car.  Observe 
that  95%  of  the  automobile  manufacturers  use 
the  Stewart  Speedometer  as  standard  equipment. 

You  are  depriving  yourself  of  half  the  pleasure 
of  motoring  if  you  have  no  Stewart  Speedometer. 
You  need  it  to  tell  you  how  far  and  how  fast  you 
drive.  You  need  it  to  avoid  arrest  for  speeding. 
You  need  it  to  check  your  gasoline  and  oil  con¬ 
sumption  and  your  tire  mileage.  You  need  it  for 
following  road  guides.  You  need  it  wher¬ 
ever  and  whenever  you  drive. 

The  Stewart  Instrument  Board  will  “dress  up” 
your  car — adds  to  its  appearance.  Fills  up  that 
unsightly  gap  below  the  windshield.  Brings  the 
speedometer  up  into  position  where  it  can  be 
easily  seen.  _  Rests  tight  against  the  steering  col¬ 
umn.  Eliminates  vibration  from  the  steering 
wheel.  Easily  installed  in  a  few  minutes.  No 
bolt8,_  screws  or  brackets  to  fuss  with.  Clock, 
headlight  switch,  starter  control  and  other  acces¬ 
sories  can  be  easily  added.  Made  of  wood  with 
black  satin  egg-shell  finish.  _  Speedometer  is 
mounted  flush.  Adds  a  finishing  touch  of  ele¬ 
gance  to  the  Ford  car. 

Then  there  are  the  other  Stewart  Accessories  for 
your  Ford.  The  Stewart  Autoguard  for  the  front 
and  rear  are  needed  for  your  car’s  protection. 
The  Stewart  V-Ray  Searchlight  is  indispensable. 
Stewart  Lens  makes  every  road  bright  and  clear 
as  day.  The  Stewart  Warning  Signal  warns  and 
clears  the  way  for  you  in  any  traffic.  Stewart 
V-Ray  Spark  Plugs  put  an  end  to  your  spark  plug 
troubles. 

You  will  experience  complete  satisfaction  by 
equipping  your  Ford  with  Stewart  Accessories. 
Suppose  you  have  it  done  right  away. 

Stewart  Accessories  are  sold  by  leading  jobbers, 
accessory  dealers  and  garages  everywhere. 

Stewart-Warner  Speedometer  Corporation 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


$15 


Stewart  Autoguard  trr  C/l 

for  Ford  Cars  V  •  vOVi 

I  Western  Pric«  $8.2S) 

(With  Nickel  Rail  $8.50) 
(Western  Price  $9.25i 


Stewart  Autoguard 
Tire-carrier  for  1  e/\ 

Ford  Cars  .  . 

(Western  Price  $12.S0t 
(With  Nickel  Rail  $12.50) 
(Western  Price  $13.50) 
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A  Size  for  Every 

Engine  and  Motor 

Piston  rings  prevent  escape  of  gas  and  power. 
They  must  fit  exactly  or  there  is  compression 
leakage,  excessive  carbon,  and  power  loss. 

The  scientific  construction  of 

McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON  RINGS 

assures  equal  pressure  all  around  the  cylinder 
v/alls.  They  are  made  in  all  sizes  to  fit  every 
model  and  type  of  engine,  automobile,  tractor, 
etc.— every  size  accurately  gauged  to  fit  th© 
particular  model  of  motor. 

Your  local  dealer  or  garage  has  — or  can  get 
—  our  data  book  of  piston  ring  sizes  of  prac¬ 
tically  every  engine  and  motor  made.  This 
will  tell  exactly  what  rings  you  need.  Com¬ 
plete  s:ze_  assortments  are  carried  by  more 
than  SCO  jobbing  and  supply  houses  all  over 
the  country  from  which  you  can  be  quickly 
supplied.  Over  2,0C0  unusual  sizes  and  over¬ 
sizes— all  widths  and  diameters  —  are  kept 
constantly^  on  hand  at  the  factory  ready  for 
prompt  shipment  anywhere. 


McQUAY'NORPIS 


RINGS 


A  special  ring  tor  engines  that  pump  oil.  Used 
in  top  groove  only  of  pistons  to  control  excess 
oil,  with  McQuay-Norris  Rings  in 

lower  grooves  to  insure  maximum  compression 
and  fuel  economy. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
“_To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power”  —  a 
simple,  clear  explanation  of  piston 
rings,  their  construction  and  operation. 

Mfd.  by  McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co. 
2878  Locust  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Copyrijrht  1917,  McQoay-Norris  Mfjj.  Co. 

8F 


SAVE  AH  Your  GRAIN 

Don’t  wait  for  tlie  custom  thresher.  I>o  your 
tliresliing  when  tlie  prain  is  right  and  pet  the 
full  return  from  your  labor. 

The  Ellis  Champion  Thresher  and  Cleaner 

equipped  with  self  feeder  and  wind  stacker 
makes  the  ideal  small  outfit. 

If  you  have  only  a  very  little  threshing  to  do, 
or  small  power,  we  can  sui)ply  you  with  a 
machine  without  self  feeder  or  wind  stacker 
and  at  a  price  that  will  make  your  purchase 
a  real  investment. 

.lust  (rive  us  the  size  of  your  engine  and  the  amount  of  grain 
usually  raised  and  we’ll  submit  a  proposition  on  a  machine 
that  will  be  just  the  one  for  your  work. 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottsfown  -  Pennsylvania 


Skims 

Clean 

At  Any 
Speed 

— the  only 
separator 
that  does 

SHARPLES 

SUCTION-FEED  n 

Cream  separator 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester^  Pa. 

sc-4 


— the  old  reliable  worm  destroyer  and  con¬ 
ditioner.  Proven  best  by  years  of  test.  Why 
take  chances?— feed  SAL  VET  and  be  sure. 
For  Hogs,  Sheep,  Horses,  Cattle.  No 
trouble  to  feed;  animals  doctor  themselves. 

Will  Keep  Your  Livestock 
FREE  FROM  WORMS 

and  save  its  cost  several  times  over  by  en¬ 
abling  your  stock  to  get  more  benefit  from 
their  feed.  They  will  thrive  better  and 
fatten  faster.  SAL- VET  is  the  best  known 
and  most  widely  used  stock  conditioner  on 
the  market.  Sold  by  reliable  dealers  and 
guaranteed.  Your  money  back  if  it  fails. 


The  Feil  Mfg.  Co.  115’  Cleveland,  C. 


The  Modern 
Gas 

Tractor 


Its  construction, 
utility,  opera¬ 
tion  and  repair. 


By  Victor  W.  Page. 

5'/4x7'/2.  Cl.  475  pp.  24  III. 
3  folding  plates. 


Tlie 
latest 
iiiul  most 
comiilete 
work  pub¬ 
lished  o  n 
form  tract¬ 
ors  and  tractor  power  plants,  treating  exhaustively 
on  their  design  and  construction,  and  giving  complete 
Instructions  on  their  care,  oiieration  and  repair.  It 
deseribes  all  ignition  systems,  all  types  of  vaporizers 
and  carburetors,  latest  forms  of  power  plants  and 
installations,  clutches,  speed  changing  and  reicrslug 
pears,  all  frame  parts  and  their  functions,  and  every 
recent  improvement  in  tractor  and  auxiliary  appli¬ 
ances.  All  types  and  sizes  of  gasoline,  kerosene  and 
fil  Iractors  are  fully  described.  Every  phase  of 
traction  engineering  practice  is  fully  covered. 

The  above  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  Two 
New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Four  Yearly  Re¬ 
newal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  Yearly  Sub¬ 
scription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Cheese  and  Butter 
- -  Makers - 

Chr.  Hansen’s  Preparations  are  used 
Ity  chaiiipion  cheese  and  butter  makers 
everywhere,  because  pure,  concentrated 
and  simplest  to  use.  Always  dependable. 

Hansen ’s  Rennet  Tablets  for  Cheese 
making;  Cheese  Color  Tablets; 
Danish  Butter  Color  and  Junket 
Buttermilk  Tablets. 

At  most  drug  or  grocery  stores— or  direct 
postpaid,  by  mail.  Send  for  valuable  free 
literature  on  Cheese  Making. 

Chr.  Hansen’s  Laboratory,  Inc. 
Box  17  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Hay  Presses 

Steel  Wire  Bale  Ties,  Wire 
Ropes,  Tags,  Hay  Hooks, 
Scales,  Hay  Press  Extras, 
Ensilage  Cutters,  Milking 
Machines,  Fairbanks  Farm  Scales 

Prompt  Shipment  of  Orders  at  Satisfactory  Prices 
Send  along  your  orders  and  inquiries  to 

TUDOR  &  JONES 

The  Quick  Service  Town  WEEDSPORT,  N.Y. 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


There  is  not  much  more  than  enough 
men  left  on  the  farms  here  to  do  the 
feeding  and  chores,  let  alone  handle  crops. 
Now  the  authorities  are  calling  up  all  the 
men  from  19  to  2.3.  You  can  imagine 
where  we  get  off  at.  Of  course,  they  are 
offering  inexperienced  men  and  school 
boys  from  the  towns  and  cities  at  from 
.$15  to  ,$40  per  month  with  board.  A  lot 
of  farmers  tried  them  last  year,  and  I 
■  notice  they  are  giving  them  a  wide  berth 
this  year,  while  the  city  people  are  mak¬ 
ing  an  awful  “holler”  because  farmers 
won’t  have  the  help  that  is  offered. 

I  Meade  Co.,  S.  Dakota.  .t.  a.  m. 

Cows  are  selling  from  .$90  to  $125 ;  but¬ 
ter,  45  to  50e;  potatoes.  75c  to  .$1  per  bu. ; 
beef,  dressed,  IBc ;  pork,  22c ;  hay,  from 
$12  to  $18;  straw,  $10;  poultry,  2.5c,  live 
weight;  four-weeks-old  pigs,  .$8  to  $10. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  n.  n.  w. 

Wheat  is  selling  for  $2.20  a  bushel,  hut 
scarce;  rye.  $2;  oats.  $1.  Buckwheat  is 
.scarce,  as  there  is  not  much  raised;  it  is 
.$3  a  bu.  Corn  is  from  $2. ,50  to  .$.3.,50  a 
]  bushel.  There  is  not  much  corn  to  husk 
I  raised,  as  most  goes  in  the  silos.  Eggs 
I  are  from  34  to  ,30  cents  a  dozen  ;  calves 
from  13  to  14  cents  a  lb.  Cows  are  high, 

I  from  $100  to  $175;  bologna  cow.S',  $45  to 
$70.  Bigs  sell  from  $5  to  $7  apiece  when 
from  four  to  s’ix  weeks  old.  The  leading 
product  is  milk.  The  outlook  for  farmers 
'  now  is  rather  dull,  as  milk  is  only  $2.40 
a  hundred  for  May.  and  feed  is  from  $00 
to  ,$75.  ,T.  n. 

Sussex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  weather  has  been  very  changeable 
all  of  the  month  ;  .several  thunder  showers 
and  a  little  hail.  These  showers  have  all 
been  followed  by  cool  weather;  we  have 
had  several  hard  freezes,  freezing  ice  over 
one-half  inch  thick.  Wc  have  had  no 
i  warm  Spring  rains  yet.  The  trees  in  the 
woods  are  slow  in  leafing  out.  Some  cher¬ 
ries  are  in  blossom,  and  a  very  few  plums 
out.  Many  are  spraying  fruit  trees ;  a 
few  fruit  trees  have  been  set  out.  Some 
nur.series  have  gone  out  of  the  business  on 
account  of  low  price  of  stock  and  high- 
priced  labor.  Two  tile  plants  have  closed 
on_  account  of  high  priced  labor.  Tile  is 
being  shipped  in  from  out  of  the  State. 
Some  farmers  are  using  ditching  ma¬ 
chines  to  do  the  work.  They  seem  to  give 
quite  good  satisfaction.  Wheat  is  a  sorry 
looking  crop.  Farmers  were  foolish 
enough  last  Fall  to  listen  to  the  sugges¬ 
tion  to  raise  all  the  wheat  they  could,  and 
most  of  it  was  late  sown  ;  consequently 
no  top  w’as  grown  and  the  cold  MTnter 
used  it  up.  Many  pieces  will  he  siown  to 
Spring  crops.  Potatoes  are  selling  for  GOc 
per  bu.  Beans  are  as  bad  ;  many  will  go 
out  of  the  business.  Butter,  40c;  eggs, 

'  32c ;  wheat,  $2.10 ;  barley,  $2.25 ;  seed 
corn  scarce  and  high.  E.  T.  n. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — A  sei’ies  of  explosions  of 
TNT  at  the  Oakdale  (Pa.)  plant  of  the 
Aetna  Chemical  Co..  May  IS.  killed 
employees,  many  others  being  injured  and 
missing. 

Despite  opposition  advanced  by  four 
New  .Tersey  municipalities.  May  18  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Utilities  granted  the 
New  .Jersey  and  Penn.sylvania  Traction 
Co.  the  right  to  increase  faj-es  in  four 
zones  between  Trenton'  and  Princeton, 
i  The  new  rates  will  mean  .an  increase  of 
from  five  to  six  cents  on  each  fai'e.  and 
the  company  will  withdraw  commutation 
tickets  that  have  been  selling  at  12  for 
$1.  The  traction  company  pleaded  in¬ 
creased  operating  costs. 

A  forest  fire  in  the  town  of  Sterling, 
Conn.,  destroved  600  acres  of  pine  timber 
May  19. 

Through  an  opinion  which  some  con¬ 
strued  as  indicating  a  new  attitude  toward 
big  business  and  on  wdiich  the  .Justices 
divided  four  to  three,  the  Supreme  Court 
May  20  refused  to  order  the  dissolution  of 
the  T'uitcd  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  its  subsidiaries,  forming 
the  so-called  “Shoe  Machinery  Trust.” 
While  admitting  the  magnitude  of  the 
combination,  the  court  declared  its  gro\\i:h 
.  resulted  from  efficient  management  and 
not  oppression,  and  held  that  the  break¬ 
ing  Tip  of  such  a  concern  under  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  order  would  be  practically  impossible. 
This  suit,  instituted  by  the  Government 
in  1911,  is  the  first  under  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  act  to  be  decided  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  a  number  of  years,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  recent  history  a  coin- 
plete  victory  has  been  won  by  an  organi¬ 
zation  attacked  by  the  Government. 

May  20  the  trial  of  Mi's.  Bose  I’astor 
Stokes  of  New  York,  charged  with  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  espionage  act.  began  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.  She  is  accused  of  various 
disloyal  utterances  in  public  speeches. 

The  wreck  of  a  northbound  St.  Louis 
and  Southwestern  troop  train  near  Gar¬ 
land,  Ark.,  May  21,  resulted  in  the  death 
of  one  trainman  and  the  injury  of  17 
other  persons,  12  of  them  soldiers.  The 
accident  was  due  to  the  removal  of  a 
fishplate  bolt,  which  allowed  the  rails 
to  spread. 

Inside  history  of  the  ruin  wrought  by 
the  I.  W.  W.  in  the  hop  fields  and  fruit 
orchards  of  (jalifornia  by  the  practice  of 
sabotage  several  years  ago  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  the  release  from  prison  of  Richard 


Ford  and  Herman  Snhr.  members  of  the 
organization  convicted  on  charges  of  mui’- 
der  and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment, 
was  revealed  May  21  at  the  trial  of  112 
I.  W.  W.  leaders  at  Chicago.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  attorneys  read  a  number  of  let¬ 
ters  written  by  Charles  L.  Lambert  of 
Sacramento.  Cal.,  who  was  .secretary  of 
the  hop  pickers’  defence  committee  in 
1914,  and  later  elected  a  member  of  the 
general  executive  board  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
He  was  one  of  the  leaders  who  directed  the 
unsuccessful  fight  conducted  by  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  California  in  the  hope  that 
the  Governor  might  be  influenced  to  par¬ 
don  Ford  and  Snhr  from  prison.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Lambert,  the  I.  W.  W.  cam¬ 
paign  of  sabotage  resulted  in  the  destruO" 
tion  of  property  valued  at  .$10,000,000  an¬ 
nually  for  several  years. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  National 
Dairy  Show  of  1918  will  be  held  at  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.,  October  10  to  19.  The  show 
this  year  will  be  conducted  under  war 
conditions,  which  will  have  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  departments  of  the  Government  in 
an  effort  to  visualize  to  dairymen  in  all 
branches  of  the  industry  what  is  expected 
of  them  to  help  win  the  war. 

The  highest  quality  of  maize  grown  in 
Argentina  for  many  years  is  being  burned 
as  fuel  in  the  ind.ustries  of  the  country. 
The  .scarcity  of  shipping  prevents  the  sale 
of  the  maize  at  profitable  prices.  The  crop 
this  year  was  a  bumper  one,  owing  to  the 
government’s  exhortations  to  the  people  to 
till  their  land.  The  crop  is  now  selling 
at  $15..30  gold  per  ton  for  use  as  fuel. 

The  President,  by  a  pT’oclamation  signed 
May  14.  1918,  requires  all  individuals, 
partnerships,  associations  and  corpora¬ 
tion!?,  except  those  specifically  exempted 
by  the  food  control  act.  engaged  in  the 
importation,  manufacture,  storage  and 
distribution  of  tools,  utensils,  implements, 
machinery,  and  certain  other  farm  equip¬ 
ment.  to  secure  Federal  licenses  not  later 
than  .Tune  20.  1918. 

_  The  New  England  Farmers’  War  Coun¬ 
cil,  which  consists  of  three  farmers  ap¬ 
pointed  from  each  of  the  six  States  by 
the  State  Food  Administrators,  organized 
at  Boston  May  21.  E.  S.  Brigham  of 
Vermont  is  president  and  G.  C.  Sevey  of 
Springfield  secretary.  The  council '  en¬ 
dorsed  President  Wilson’s  definition  of  a 
just  price,  pledged  its  support  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  war.  endorsed  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  price  of  wheat,  favored  fixing  prices 
of  by-products  used  for  stock  feeding,  rec¬ 
ommended  plans  for  the  regional  distribu¬ 
tion  of  foodstuffs,  and  Tirged  the  War 
Department  to  adopt  grades  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  hay  in  view  of  the  alleged  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  that  product. 

Recommendation  that  Congress  pa.s.s 
legislation  to  enable  the  Government  to 
utilize  .all  interned  alien  enemies  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  was  among  the  res¬ 
olutions  adopted  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers  during  the  second 
session  of  their  three-day  convention  at 
New  Y^ork  May  21. 

WASHINGTON.— A  general  order  is¬ 
sued  overseas  May  18  establishes  for  the 
American  expeditionary  forces  a  military 
postal  express  service  similar  to  the 
French  system.  It  is  hoped  the  result 
win  be  a  material  improvement  in  the 
delivery  of  mail  to  the  .\merican  trooiTs. 

The  Senate  bill  iirohibiting  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  intoxicants  in  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  during  the  war  was 
pas.sed  May  18  by  the  Hou.se,  237  to  30, 
and  now  goes  to  the  President. 

Plans  for  the  Department  of  .lustice 
investigation  into  airplane  production 
Avere  made  May  18  by  Charles  E.  Hughes. 
AA’ho  is  to  have  charge,  in  confei’ences 
Avith  Attorney  General  Gregory,  Secretary 
Raker,  Senator  Ghamberlain,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Military  Committee ;  Brigadier 
General  Charles  YIcK.  Saltzman,  Assis¬ 
tant  Chief  of  the  Signal  Corps ;  Major  1). 
C.  Beatty,  of  tlie  Signal  Corps,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Frierson,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral. 

Plans  to  u.se  larger  aeroiilanes  in  tlie 
New  Y’ork,  I’hiladelphia  and  Wa.shington 
aerial  mail  service  are  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  postal  authorities. 

The  question  of  taking  the  soldier  vote 
in  France  has  been  re-oiiened  by  the  War 
Department  with  the  hojie  tliat'some  Avay 
may  be  evolved  to  take  it  which  will  not 
interfere  with  military  efficiency.  Secre¬ 
tary  Baker  indicated  that  any  State  which 
deAUsed  a  practical  and  Avorkable  Avay  of 
collecting  its  soldier  ballots  Avould  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so. 

With  the  organization  of  the  new  War 
Labor  Administration  under  the  direction 
of  Felix  Frankfurter,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  Avill  launch  uiioii  the  task  of  con¬ 
trolling  and  distributing  the  industrial 
labor  supply  of  the  country  for  the  Avar. 
The  move  is  one  of  the  most  important 
that  has  been  taken  since  declaration  of 
Avar.  It  aims  to  achieve,  tlirough  another 
channel,  the  same  re.sult  that  Avould  come 
from  a  military  registration  of  industrial 
employees.  The  formation  of  the  new 
department  is  aimed  primarily  to  put  an 
end  to  the  shiftings  and  migrations  of 
workmen,  and  to  halt  the  practice  of  one 
industry  drawing  away  the  labor  supply 
of  another,  unless  it  has  been  previously 
determined  that  the  first  industry  has  a 
higher  claim  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
war  upon  the  supply  than  the  industry 
from  AA’hich  the  Avorkers  are  sought. 
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Grain  ‘W.v’uiKuap 

Production  is  the 
Thing  That  Counts 

A  LETTER  to  Nichols  & 
Shepard  Company,  of 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  will 
bring  to  you  the  experience  of 
seventy  years  of  success  in  the 
making  of  threshing  machinery 
exclusively — success  that  is  of 
value  to  you. 

Grain  threshing  is  a  game  where 
no  manufacturer  can  fool  with 
side  lines,  and  at  the  same  time 
build  a  machine  that  is  always 
on  top.  Nichols  and  Shepard 
Company  has  confined  its  efforts 
and  resources  to  threshing  ma¬ 
chinery  alone,  longer  than  any 
other  manufacturer  in  the  world. 
The  result  is  that  the  Red  River 
Special,  with  its  “Man  Behind 
the  Gun,”  the  Beating  Shakers 
and  the  Big  Cylinder,  stands  at 
the  very  top  of  the  list  as  a  grain 
thresher. 

It  Saves  the  Farmers’ 
Thresh  Bill 

Write  MS  for  information  about  the 
“Junior”  if  you  "want  a  machine  for 
your  own  use.  Write  for  circulars. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  ContinuousfBusIness  Since  1848 

Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe¬ 
cial  Threshers,  Wind  Stackers.  Feeders, 
Steam  and'  T>il-Ga3  fraction  Engines 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


Best 
Roofing 

Freight 


Paid 


“Roo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru-  “ 
gated.  Standing  Scam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest  | 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  “Reo’’  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits.  Asit  for  Book 
No.CTS 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book ,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO., 

823-873  rite  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


I 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


For  Potato  Bugs 
And  Blight  use 

SULFOCIDE 

and 

CAL- ARSENATE 

— a  new  combination  which  bids  fair 
to  replace  the  oldLimeSul  hur-Arse- 
nateofLead  and  Bordeaux-Leadm  ix- 
tures,  in  both  orchard  and  garden. 

It  is  more  powerful  and  much  less  ex¬ 
pensive.  1  gallon  and  4'/2  lbs.  makes 
150  gallons  of  spray. 

Send  for  circular 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Chemists 

50  Church  St.  Dept.  N  New  York 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

—  »  ■ 


Baldwins,  not  only  with  ino,  hut  with¬ 
out  exception,  are  very  liskt  thronghont 
this  whole  section.  I  have  a  very  good 
bloom  on  most  everything.  I  am  some¬ 
what  pessimistic,  however,  as  T  have  had 
as  good  a  bloom  before  now  and  mighty 
l':ttle  fruit.  But,  while  pessimistic,  we 
are  still  hopeful.  Of  course,  this  time  of 
year  a!l  things  look  so  promising,  or  at 
least  show  such  possibilities  most  people 
arc  very  hopeful,  and  it  is  well  this  is  so, 
for  there  are  some  discouraging  things 
crop  up  during  the  year.  The  renewal  of 
so  much  life  each  Spring,  however,  and  a 
full  realization  of  a  just  and  all-wise 
Creator  puts  new  life  into  ns  all  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  even  though  we  are  many 
times  unconscious  of  just  what  it  is  that 
makes  ns  feel  so  much  better  at  times, 
thougli  the  d.ay  he  as  dark  and  conditions 
not  better  th.an  before.  ^Yith  us  help  is  as 
.scarce  and  work  as  plenty  as  ever  before 
in  my  memory.  It  makes  me  laugh  many 
times  when  getting  about  with  a  light 
night  or  morning  or  trying  to  hurry  some 
job  through  before  the  lights  gets  too  dim. 
at  the  talk  of  dayliglit  saving.  Tin- 
farmer  in  most  cases  has  always  made  full 
use  of  what  light  tliere  was,  and  pieced 
it  out.  Wliat  we  need  here  just  now  is' 
more  daylight.  W.  IT, 

Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Butter,  40  to  45c ;  milk,  7  to  8c ;  po¬ 
tatoes.  7,5c  to  $1  hn. ;  beans,  marrowfat, 
18c  11). :  pigs,  six  wei-ks  old,  ijiO  to  ,$7  each  ; 
eggs,  40  to  450;  hay,  .jilO  to  .$21  ton; 
cows.  ,$7.5  to  ,$100,  fresh  ;  <-alves,  dres.sed, 
18  to  22c  Ih;  oats,  ,$1..25  bu.  Principal 
crops  arc  apples,  i)otatnes.  buckwheat, 
corn,  rye,  oats.  Not  so  much  farming 
done  around  liere  as  nsi-d  to  he,  as  water¬ 
works  took  quite  a  lot  of  land  a  mile  or  .so 
below ;  mostly  take  a  few  hoarflers  and 
get  Ininher  out.  Corn  most  all  touched  by 
frost  last  Fall.  Nearly  everyone  has  had 
to  huv  .seed.  E.  ir. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Our  main  production  here  is  milk,  some 
going  to  Bnlfalo  and  some  to  the  condens- 
ery.  Milk  in  BiifTalo  is  worth  2.‘>3<^c  ])er 
gal.  for  May  at  the  condensery  ;  .$2.4.5  per 
100  for  ilay.  The  League  sets  the  price 
every  month.  Hay  is  selling  at  ,$20.  Po¬ 
tatoes  plenty  at  85c  bn.;  oats,  ,$1.25  hu. ; 
veal  calves.  12c  Ih.  Cows  are  selling  from 
.$00  to  ,$100.  Fggs.  .35c.  Hired  help 
very  scarce  and  wages  high.  About  the 
same  acreage  of  oats  and  corn  as  last 
year.  More  Spring  wheat  than  last  year. 
Oats  and  Spring  wheat  are  looking  well. 
Farmers  jire  busy  plowing  for  corn  and 
potatoes.  Hogs  at  17c  alive  and  22c 
dressed.  5Iill  feed.  .$(>0  to  .$70  ton.  3' he 
outlook  for  the  farmer  is  just  fair ;  no 
fanner  is  going  to  get  rich  until  the  mid¬ 
dleman  is  cut  out.  If  the  farmer  could 
sell  his  iirodnce  direct  to  tlie  consumer  he 
would  get  more  sind  the  consumer  would 
pay  less.  F.  c. 

Cliantaiuiua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fanners  are  receiving  for  milk,  which 
is  one  of  the  main  money  crops  at  Hire’s 
Conden.sery,  ,$2..30  per  100  Ihs.  for  .3  |)er 
cent  milk  and  4  cents  for  each  tenth  per 
cent  over  3  per  cent.  T.ocal  dealers  are 
pa.ving  0  and  per  (it.  I'otato('.s  are 

selling  for  70  to  SOc  i)er  bn. ;  hay,  $10  to 
$30  ton.  Wool  was  70  cents  ]»er  lb,,  hut 
think  it  has  dropjanl  to  08c  since  so  much 
talk  about  tin-  Covei-nment  controlling 
price.  Fanners  jiro  doing  fairly  well,  hut 


none  g(‘ttii>g  rich. 

Tompkins  Uo.,  N.  Y, 


F.  n.  A. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint 


A  Message  From  The 

By  adding  this  new  75c.  “High  Grade”  President  to  the  regular 
President  line  the  150,000  “President”  Representatives  in  the  United 
States  have  at  last  a  choice  of  suspenders  that  will  appeal  to  every 
man  who  demands  quality  and  comfort  in  wearing  apparel  at  a  thrifty- 
wise  expenditure. 

The  man  who  buys  the  75c.  “High  Grade”  President,  or  the  regular  65c. 
President,  receives  the  utmost  in  value  and  service  for  the  money.  And 
the  man  who  sells  the  line  receives  a  return  on  his  investment  that  make.s 
his  suspender  business  exceedingly  worth-while. 

We  guarantee  to  repair,  replace  or  (if  requested)  to  refund  the  wearer’s 
money  if  any  President  he  buys  is  not  absolutely  satisfactory.  We  guarantee 
sales  to  the  dealer. 

Representatives  everywhere  sell  Presidents,  They  should  keep  in  advance 
of  the  demand  by  ordering  the  new  “High-Grade”  now  from  their  Jobbers. 
The  purchaser  will  profit  in  its  splendid  value.  ^  The  dealer  will  profit  not 
only  in  the  customer’s  appreciation  and  good-will,  but  also  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

JKigJi  Grade  —a  newono-^ 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  th-  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  In  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  V'alu- 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y 

CANVAS  COVERS 

WATERPROOF  COVERS 

for  hay  stacka,  enjrinca,  etc.  Small  Hay 
Caps*  SOc  and  ui>warda.  8-oz_.  canvas 
wasron  covers.  7  ft.  hv  12  ft.  with  brass 
srommets.  $5.00.  State  size  required. 

'-"•^1  W.  W.  STAHLET,  50  Churoli  Streel,  Hew  Tark 


Potat<)(‘.s  are  bringing  50c  per  hn.  and 
wt'  can  hardly  sell  thoin  for  th:it;  hoans, 
18c  11).  Eggs  arc  selling  for  2.5c  doz. 
Butter  is  soiling  for  40c.  Onion  .sots,  to 
.•stores,  s(4]iftg  for  30c  (jt.  hut  farmers 
-cannot  get  that;  oats  are  .$1.40  hn. ;  seed 
corn,  $1  75  bn.;  ’Pimothy  .s(‘ed,  .$5.50  hu. ; 
dairy  feed,  from  $00  to  $1)0  ton.  G.  ir.  i). 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  is  primarily  a  farming  community. 
3'he  stajsle  i)rodncts  are  wheat,  corn.  hay. 
:ind  fruit.  Cattle-feeding  is  carried  on  ex¬ 
tensively  during  the  AVinter.  silage  being 
:in  important  fsictor  in  the  production  of 
beef  cattle.  The  profit  to  the  farmer 
this  year,  as  well  as  last,  has  hi-en  vej-y 
satisfaetory,  most  of  the  sah-s  of  fat  c.-ittle 
being  made  at  14c.  It  follows  that  the 
land  is  productive,  and  last  y(>:ir  then-  was 
a  fine  yield  of  wheat,  o:its.  and  corn.  3'his 
y(>ar  the  prospect  for  wln-at  is  ev('n  better 
on  an  increased  acreage.  Most  of  oiir 
farmers  are  testing  their  seed  corn,  and 
the  ground  is  now  hi-iiig  prei»ared  and 
planti'd.  AATieat,  ,$2  01;  hn. ;  corn.  81.75; 
oats.  SOc;  ry(‘.  $1.50;  api)Ies,  $2  to  $3  hhl. 
Even'  (listrict  in  this  neighborlnjod 
rearmed  its  ai)portionm('nt  in  tin-  Third 
I.iberty  I.oitn.  and  Fairfield,  which  is  a 
comiminity  of  rc'-tired  farinerflN*iuhscrihed 
more  than  twice  its  allotment.  .Mlams 
county  has  a  population  of  35.000  iahah- 
itants.  stands  sixth  in  State  in  value  of 
her  agricultural  jn-odnets,  increa.sed  her 
hank  deposits  during  the  lust  year  more 
than  $2,000,000.  c.  A.  L. 

Adams  Co.,  Pa. 


Apollo 

Galvanized~-  •  Roofing  Products  1 

In  country  or  city — for  farm  buildings  ’or  resi¬ 
dences,  metal  roofing  is  positively  unequaled. 

ApoiiLO-KETSTONECopperSteelGalvanized  Sheets  are  the  most  dur¬ 
able,  rust-resisting  galvanized  sheets  manufactured.  Actual  weather 
tests  have  proved  the  superiority  of  this  material  for  lioofmg.  Tanks, 
Culverts,  etc.  Keystone  Coppeb  Steel  is  also  unexcelled  for  Roof¬ 
ing  Tin  Plates.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  below  regular  brands. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Send  for  free  ‘‘Better  Buildings**  booklet. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsbnrgh,  Pa. 


RAISE  A  BIGGER,  BETTER 

GARDEN  WITH  LESS  WORK 

DARKER  Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator,  3  gar- 
■-*  den  tools  in  1,  cuts  weeds  underground  and 


breaks  the  surface  crust  in  a  porous,  moisture- 
^retaining  mulch,  in  one  operation.  Intensive 
,  cultivation.  “Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used.” 
^  A  boy  orgirl  can  operateit  and  do  more  and 
,  better  work  than  ten  men  with  hoes.  Gets 
j^close  to  plants.  Guards  protect  leaves. 
^Has  easily  attached  shovels  for  deeper 
.^cultivation.  Makes  gardening  easier, 
.^quicker,  surer.  Send  today  for 
FREE  Illustrated  Catalog  and 
Factory-to- User  Offer. 

MFG.  CO. 
^^p|S.DaddCty.Neb._  ' 


for 

Permanence 


Use  improved  tile  made  of  oemeat.  Ago  increa-se.) 
.•itrenKtli,  not  deterioration.  Write  tor  particulai-s. 

MARTIN  BROTHERS,  YARDVILLE,  N.  J. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
reQuest. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


On  Practically  Your  Own  Terms 

Af  ¥  r’ACff  Any  worthy,  creditable  person,  anywhere 

n  A  nnn  a  cm  these  terms.  Any- 

JrA.iA.1  one  can  order  without  risk.  I  guarsthtee 

or  NO  CASH  delivery  to  your  station.  All  WITTE 

-Engines  sold  on  5-year  guarantee,2to30h-p. 
W  iv  My  factory  is  the  largest  exclusive  engine  factory  in 
...  ...  „  the  world,  selling  direct  to  the  user,  any  style— 

“How  lo  Judje  Engines  Stationary,  Portable  or  Saw  Rig.  I  Snip  Your 

FREE“>;,Xuurk''„ow'ihrtcl;Kino?^^^Engine  Qmcfc  You  choose  engine  and  plan  of 
before  you  buy  ono.  Fill  out  Coupon,  statins  payment.  WITTE  Engmes  are  best-looking,  best 

balanced,  easy  to  operate.  Money  Back 
II  Not  Satisfied  on  My  New  90 
Day  Engine  Offer— FRE& 
—ED.  H.  WI’TTE.  Prea. 

SIGN^'^^^s.  WITTE  ENGINE  WOBKS 

U'cnv:'  1808  Oakland  Aveauo 

naLKl!.  Kana^  CKy,  Mo. 

FOR  FREE  BOOK^^  Flttabunihl 


FD.  H.  WITTE 


c 


Name - 

Town _ 

State . . . . 

Mail  to  Witte  Ecuiiae  Woriu 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Turkey  Raising. — Our  Whito  turkey 
Cn-illy  laid  20  eggs,  and  then  erawled  un¬ 
der  the  big  rosebush  in  front  of  the  stone 
house  and  nominated  herself  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  incubator.  There  is  no  use  reason¬ 
ing  with  a  turkey  when  she  makes  this  de- 
eision.  Far  better  let  her  alone.  I  ran 
hardly  think  of  a  worse  i)laee  for  a  nest. 
It  is  within  10  feet  of  the  road  where 
cars  go  puffing  by  at  all  hours,  while  great 
rose  canes  ai’med  with  murderous  thorns 
reach  down  close  to  this  stubborn  bird  as 
she  sits  on  her  eggs.  Rut  tlie  thing  to 
do  with  a  turkey  is  to  fall  in  with  her 
mood,  so  the  girls  gave  her  the  12  remain¬ 
ing  eggs  (eight  were  already  under  a  big 
Red  hen)  and  made  the  nest  comfortable 
by  clijiping  off  some  of  those  briers.  They 
built  a  sort  of  camouflage  in  front  of  the 
turkey  by  tearing  up  big  jilants  of  Or¬ 
chard  grass  and  arranging  them  in  front 
of  her.  So  there  she  sits,  through  rain 
and  shine,  dust  or  mud,  waiting  with  the 
I-atience  of  instinct.  Cars  go  dashing  by 
with  a  smell  of  gasfdine,  the  lilacs  around 
The  corner  shed  their  fragrance,  the  Ros- 
ton  ivy  climbing  over  the  old  hoiise  slowly 
bursts  into  leaf,  the  apple  tree  across  the 
road  sheds  its  bloom  and  starts  the  little 
apples.  It  is  all  one  to  this  wise  old  tur¬ 
key,  She  is  there  for  a  definite  business, 
and  no  living  thing  in  the  country  is  at¬ 
tending  to  it  with  better  spirit. 

Motor  Trucks. — "VYe  bought  a  tiuck 
this  year,  although  I  was  not  sure  at  the 
time  how  much  business  a  farmer  must  do 
in  order  to  make  a  truck  pay.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  become  a  fixture.  There  have  been 
several  cases  where  it  was  necessary  to 
get  lime  or  fertilizer  right  away  from  the 
station.  Freight  cars  ai-e  in  great  de¬ 
mand  now,  and  they  cannot  stand  long  at 
any  siding.  Tom  and  Rroker  are  capable 
of  jiulliug  a  full  load,  but  there  have  been 
several  cases  this  year  when,  imll  as  they 
could,  the  horses  could  not  have  bandied 
the  job  short  of  two  days’  work.  In  these 
cases  the  truck  put  that  freight  into  our 
barn  within  a  few  hours.  It  carried  a 
larger  load  and  rushed  off  with  a  speed 
about  four  times  as  fast  as  the  horses 
could  walk.  Not  only  this,  but  while  the 
truck  was  hauling  this  freight  the  horses 
w«‘re  at  work  plowing  or  harrowing.  .  In 
fonner  years  our  weak  spot  has  d('veloped 
in  late  .'Summer,  when  early  marketing  be- 
.gins.  The  perishable  crops  must  go  to 
market,  and,  with  only  one  team,  or  three 
horses,  there  is  no  iiower  left  to  cultivate 
or  care  for  crops.  Thus  it  hits  always  hap¬ 
pened  that  part  of  our  crojis  were  neg¬ 
lected  and  filled  up  with  Aveeds.  AVith  the 
truck  to  haul  the  market  stuff  Ave  can  keep 
the  horses  at  Avork,  clean  up  our  crojjs  and 
get  our  cover  crops  in  on  time.  This  is 
one  'if  the  things  Avhich  farmers  must 
come  to  in  the  future.  If  a  farmer  does 
not  have  business  enough  to  make  a  truck 
]iay,  several  farmei's  in  a  neighborhood 
will  have  to  combine  and  use  a  good  truck 
on  a  co-operative  marketing  plan.  On  the 
great  majority  of  farms  a  good  truck  is  a 
far  better  inA'cstment  than  a  car. 

A  Tong  Run. — AVe  gave  this  truck  a 
try-out  <jn  May  IG  Avhich  ought  to  satisfy 
anyone.  AA’e  had  about  2,000  tomato  and 
].ei.j)er  plants  grown  for  us  by  J.  A.  Kemi» 
n<  ar  Red  Bank,  in  Alonmonth  Founty,  N. 
J.  To  try  to  ship  these  plants  by  ex- 
jiress,  in  the  pre.sent  condition  of  traffic, 
Avould  be  a  miseiw  and  a  nightmare,  .so  Ave 
d'-cided  to  go  after  them.  From  our  place, 
up  close  to  the  Rockland  (’otinty  (N.  Y.) 
line,  to  Red  Bank,  is  70  miles  at  least, 
and,  as  Ave  all  knoAV,  a  tAvo-tou  truck  is 
i.ot  built  for  speed.  AYe  got  aAvay  from 
the  fariM  at  T)  :o0,  mav  time.  Thomas  did 
the  driving,  AA"hile  Cherry-top  and  I  Avent 
along  as  passengers.  AVe  Avent  on  Avithout 
adventure,  sto](i)ing  once  just  outside  of 
NeAvark  for  a  su])ply  of  gasoline.  At  Fliza- 
t.eth  Ave  got  onto  the  fiat  car  tracks  on  a 
liill,  and,  as  the  tracks  Avere  Avet,  for  a 
time  the  truck  Avlnsds  just  revolved  Avith¬ 
out  taking  tis  iihead.  A  couple  of  cars 
hanked  up  behind  us  and  a  grouj)  of  ad¬ 
visers  gathered  around  until  avc  finally 
got  the  hind  Avheels  on  the  pavement. 
Then,  Avith  a  chance  to  dig  in  its  toes,  the 
big  truck  jumiied  ahead  and  the  trouble 
was  over.  At  Keyport  avc  got  off  the 
track  through  the  bad  habit  sonn^  men 
have  of  giving  careless  or  lazy  directions. 


AA’hen  you  stop  and  ask  such  men  the  way, 
they  ihkI  their  head  or  point  down  the 
road  Avhether  they  hear  you  or  not,  or 
even  Avhen  they  knoAV  nothing  about  it. 
Perhaps  they  are  deaf  men,  or  they  may 
think  you  ai’C  civil  service  detectives.  At 
any  rate,  several  of  these  felloAvs  sent  us 
some  miles  olT  the  track,  but,  in  spite  of 
all  this.  Ave  turned  up  at  Kemp’s  place 
about  11  :.‘!0.  After  dinner  the  plants  Avere 
loaded  on  the  truck.  A'ou  see,  we  were 
able  to  ])ut  the  fijits  in  Avhich  the  plants 
Avere  grown  right  into  the  truck.  Had 
they  Come  by  expi'ess  these  plants  Avould 
have  been  pulled  out  and  i)acked  closely  to 
.save  space  and  Aveight.  I  had  to  go  to 
Ncav  York  by  train,  but  the  boys  got  on 
the  loaded  truck,  let  on  the  gas  and  Avent 
pulling  home.  'J'hey  got  to  Hope  Faian  be¬ 
fore  I  did,  Avith  the  i)lants  in  iterfect  con¬ 
dition.  AVe  just  unbuuled  those  fiats  and 
))ut  them  in  a  shady  ])lace.  Avell  Av.atered. 
fi'here  they  Avill  keeji  ))erfectly  and  Ave  can 
get  them  into  the  ground  in  line  shape 
Avithout  the  Avilting  of  a  leaf.  Thomas 
figured  that  he  ran  at  least  l.">0  miles  on 
(hat  trip,  and  Ave  estimate  that  one  gallon 
of  gasoline  carried  us  about  10  miles.  It 
Avas  a  good  test  of  efficiency. 

th:op.s. — ^You  Avill  see  that  Ave  are  block¬ 
ing  out  more  fai'in  Avork  than  Ave  have  at- 
temfited  in  years.  1  do  not  think  we  shall 
)doAv  (juite  .so  much  land  as  in  former 
yeai’s,  but  it  Avill  be  land  nearer  the  build¬ 
ings,  Avhere  it  can  haA’e  better  care.  To¬ 
matoes,  j)ei»j)ers  and  eggplants  are  to  keep 
the  truck  busy,  and  Ave  have  blocked  out 
about  eight  acres  or  more  of  .SAveet  corn. 
I  look  for  good  i)rices  on  all  such  foods, 
and  the  sAveet  corn  can  mostly  be  folloAved 
by  turnii's  and  clover.  The  imtatoes  are 
up  and  have  been  harroAved  tAvice.  They 
look  Avell  noAA’,  but  there  is  a  rocky  road 
ahead  of  them,  Avell  lined  Avith  bugs  and 
blight  and  plant  lice.  The  garden  never 
Avas  more  promi.sing,  and,  let  me  add,  AA'ork 
never  loomed  up  before  us  as  it  docs  right 

noAV. 

Du.Sting. — I  became  convinced  early  in 
the  season  that  Ave  could  not  hoi)e  to  cover 
our  orch.ai'ds  Avith  the  licjuid  spray  this 
year.  So  I  determined  to  try  dusting  as 
a  Avar  labor  measure.  AVe  have  a  poAver 
duster  and  an  outfit  of  the  du.st,  AA'hich  is  a 
jnixture  of  lime,  sulphur  and  drj'  ai'senate 
of  lead.  AA’e  bloAV  this  dust  on,  chielly  in 
the  morning  or  evening,  working  at  the 
AvindAvard  side  of  the  orchard  and  letting 
the  dust  sift  through  Avith  the  Avind.  It 
is  quite  surprising  to  see  hoAv  thoroughly 
this  dust  settles  doAvn  on  the  foliage.  AA^e 
have  no  advice  to  offer  anyone  yet.  AA’e 
do  not  knoAV  hoAV  it  Avill  turn  out,  and  I 
do  not  Avant  our  people  to  try  this  dusting 
ju.st  because  avc  have  felt  obliged  to  take 
it  up.  It  is  a  matter  of  necessity  Avith 
us  this  year,  and  it  may  proA'e  a  failure. 
So  Ave  just  take  our  chances  on  it,  though 
I  feel  quite  sure  it  Avill  j)ay.  No  matter 
Avhat  haftpens,  I  Avill  tell  later  just  hoAV  it 
turns  out,  but  noAV  I  Avould  caution  you 
not  to  depend  on  the  dust  unless  you  are 
fully  Avilling  to  take  a  chance  on  your 
fruit. 

Anti-i.oai'IN(J. — ’File  hiAA’  in  Ncav  .ler- 
sey  is  not  a  farce  at  all.  Alany  a  loafer 
Avill  be  forced  to  b<*come  a  loaf-earner,  for 
the  laAV  is  being  enforced.  Under  it  all 
males  betAveen  18  and  50  years  must  AVork 
at  least  ;1G  hours  a  Aveek.  About  the  only 
exemptions  granted  are  for  students  Avhile 
actually  .studying  or  people  Avho  SAvear 
they  are  learning  a  trade.  There  is  too 
much  of  a  tendency  in  some  j)Iaces  to 
make  this  hiAV  api)ly  to  bums  and  corner 
loafers  only.  I'liey  should  he  made  to 
sweat,  but  the  rich  young  men  Avho  ijose 
as  “lounge  lizards”  and  “tango  teasers” 
should  also  be  chased  out  into  the  field. 
I  favor  putting  them  all  to  work — the  rich 
first  of  all.  Of  course,  you  cannot  hope 
to  give  any  man  an  industrial  character  by 
laAV,  but  it  Avill  do  a  lot  of  them  good  to 
be  made  to  understand  th:it  this  is  a  Avork- 
ingman’s  country !  And,  personally,  1 
Avould  go  further  and  compel  a  lot  of  idle 
Avomen  to  do  useful  Avork.  The  loafers  are 
not  all  males.  There  are  idle  AV'omeu  Avho 
set  the  Avorst  possible  example  in  the  Itizy, 
selfish  lives  they  are  living.  They  are 
Avorse  than  drones,  Avheu  they  might  be 
(jueen  bees.  It  would  be  hard  to  classify 
them,  but  I  know  a  number  of  them  Avho, 
fastened  right  doAvn  to  a  Avashtub  or  a 
dish])an,  Avould  clean  their  souls  of  the 
crinst  of  selfish  living  as  they  could  not  in 
any  other  way.  }i.  w.  c. 


For  Every  Farm-Building 

To  .save  money,  use  Everlastic  Roofings  <7//  the  Jamu  There 
is  a  grade  handsorne  enough  for  your  house,  practical  enough  for 
the  barn,  economical  enough  for  any  building  you  own. 

Everlastic  Roofings  are  made  of  best  waterproofing  materials — the 
kind  that  resists  sun,  wind,  and  fire  to  a  high  degree.  No  better ’value 
tn  ready  roofings  can  be  had  than  the  Everlastic  System  ofiers.  Read  care¬ 
fully  the  brief  description  below. 


Everlastic  “Rubber”  Roofing 

A  recognized  standard  among  so-called 
**r}ibber”  roofings.  Famous  for  its  dura¬ 
bility.  Made  of  the  best  waterproofing 
jnaterials,  it  defies  A\ind  and  weather  and 
insures  dry,  comfortable  buildings  under 
all  Aveather  conditions. 

Everlastic 

Slate-Surfaced  Roofing 

A  high-grade  roll  roofing,  surfaced  nvuh 
getiume  crushed  slate  in  tAvo  natural 
shades,  red  or  green.  Never  needs  paint¬ 
ing.  Colors  are  permanent.  Handsome 
enough  for  a  home,  economical  enough 
for  a  barn  or  garage.  Combines  real 
protection  against  fire  with  unusual  beauty. 


Everlastic  Multi-Sbingles 

Made  of  high-grade  felt,  thoroughly 
Avaterproofed  and  surfaced  nviih  crushed 
slate  in  natural  colors,  either  red  or  green. 

L:ild  in  strips  of  four  shingles  in  one  at  far 
less  cost  in  labor  and  time  than  for  Avood- 
en  shingles.  Gives  you  a  roof  of  unusual 
Jirtistic  beauty  that  resists  fire  and 
Aveather. 

Everlastic  Tylike  Shingles 

Made  of  the  same  durable  slatc-.surfaced 
(red  or  green)  material  as  Everlastic 
Multi-Shingles  but  cut  into  individual 
.shingles,  8  x  12%  inches.  Laid  like 
Avooden  shingles  but  cost  less 


V/rite  for  Free  Booklet.  For  further  details  Avrite  nearest  office 
for  free  illustrated  booklet  covering  all  of  these  types  of  roofing. 
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Rids  All  Stock  of  Fly  Nuisance 

The  surest,  safest  way  to  get  rid  of  the  fly 
menace  is  to  spray  daily  with  SO-BOS-SO 
KILFLY.  In  use  for  over  18  years  by  the 
nation’s  leading  stockmen  and  dairymen. 


SO-BOS-SO  is  euarantced  to  make  tood. 
Harmless  but  effective. 


At  all  good  dealers’  in  handy  sized  con- 

tainers.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  SO-BOS-SO 

1 

KILFLY,  his  name  and  yours  will  bring 

( 

our  special  Trial  Offer. 

The  H.  H.  Allen  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  60  Carthage,  N.Y. 

^7 

Lots  of  Money  I 


IN  COLLECTING  ALL  KINDS 
OF  EMPTY  BAGS;  HUY 
■  tliein  fi'otn  tlie  butch-  m 
cr,  tiaker,  cantilcsticlc  maUei-,  farmer,  livery 
man,  factory,  etc.,  and  Hell  them  to  us  at  a 
handsome  ()rotlt.  AVrite  for  partieiilars. 

A.  B.  SEE  BAG  CO.,  2Q8  Centre  Street,  NBWYORK 


The  Gasoline 
on 

The  Farm 

XenoW.  Pulnam 


Tliis  i.<j 
tlie 
of  ,1 

every  far 
iiier  will 
proeiato  ai 
every  farm 
homo  oticht  to 
have.  Includes 
Bclectiiig  t  li  0 
most  suitahlo 
engiiio  for  farm  work,  its  most  convenient  and  ef¬ 
ficient  installation,  with  chapters  on  troubles,  their 
remedies,  and  how  to  avoid  them.  The  oaro  and 
manasement  of  tlio  farm  tractor  in  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  harvesting  and  road  grading  are  fully  cov¬ 
ered:  also  plain  directions  are  given  for  handling  tho 
tractor  on  tlio  road. 


530  Pages.  Nearly 
180  Engravings 


This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
sending  us  Two  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Four 
Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  Yearly 
Subscription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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Brin^ 
the  Farm 
up-to-date 

Many  fine  farms  lack 
just  one  thingto  make 
them  fnllij  up-to-date. 
That’s  electric  light 3 


iMintiles  yon  to  light  np  your  house,  barn,  farm- 
bmliiiiigs  or  yard— by  -inst  pu.shing  a  button  or 
turning  ;i  switch. 

Saves  25  Working-Kours  Per  Month 


RURALISMS 


CO  LTfiilT  also  provides  power  for  running 
putiip,  niilKing-in.icliine,  churn,  separator,  saw 
aii(i  othpf  machines,  8aves  25  working  hours 
per  inontli— approximately  $125  each  year. 
.Self-starting;  semi  antomatic. 

Yonr  wife  or  ciiiid  can  look 
after  it. 

Write  today  for  rat¬ 
al  oy  avd  price-list 
of  SYCO  JjJOJlT 
J' LA  NTS  from 
np. 

BEAUDEHE  &  GRAHAM 
ENGINEERING  CO. 

10  Lincoln  Si ,  Boston,  Mass. 


/When  a  new  1918  Gnllowey 

Sanitary  Separator  harvests  tho 
cream !  Now  when  milk  flow  is 
virreatest,  Retevory  ounce  of  but-  * 

•  ter  fat.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy 
down-to-thc-minuto,  Bciontiftcally 
built  sanitary  crenm  separator.  Thrown' 
away  that  old  machine  and  ^retail  tho  cou 

(profits.  My  new  SO-dsyfood-conservatloio 
Mlhntrplan  will  save  you  even  more  than  my  usual 
bijT  price  savinj?.  Ask  now  for  this  Juno  Special. 

Sanitary  Separator 

I  Ilfs  the  sensation  of  all  separators.  Sen- 
1  sational  in  construction,  clean  skimming, 

'  sanitation,  easy  cleaning  and  durability. 
Tho  features  of  tho  Gaiioway  Saritary  Separator 
combino  tho  now  and  boat  advantages  of  all  high  a 
^  fiTsde  separators.  Buy  a  Galloway  and  you  Kct  B 
^ho  beat  of  all  embodied  In  one  perfect  mschtac.  I 
Four  biff  sizes  at  four  low  prices.  Every  ■ 
'size  ^arsnteod  to  skim  to  rated  capacity,  Tl 
Sold  on  180  milk.nj?  tost  in  your  owa  d^ry 
before  you  decide  to  keep  ic« 

Engines — Spreaders — Tractors  | 

Galloway  also  makes  Engines,  Spreaders^ 

Tractors  and  sella  tliem  direct,  too,  at  low¬ 
est  factory  prices.  iJon'torder  any  imple¬ 
ment  until  you  cret  Galloway 'a  factory  price* 

Write  For  FREE  Book 

I  Get  ^ia  mooey-savincr  buying  irulde  ia 
your  hands  before  you  buy.  Jt  pomta  the 
wav  to  immense  savings  that  will  amount 
to  hundreds  of  dollars  on  your  season's 
supplies.  Close  sbipplnsr  points  save  j 
you  freight.  Write  today  for  hook. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  Box  273  , 

Waterloo,  Iowa 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 


BY  USING 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efTicient;  economical;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents,  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


FARMERS  not'a  poison 
POWERFUL  DISINFECTANT 


TO  REMOVE  AFTERBIRTH  ^ 

Aretained  afterbirth — nejtlected  may  caaae 
Abortion  or  Barrenness.  B-K  as  douche  briniis 
afterbirth  naturally  and  saves  band  removal. 

B-K  kills  infecting  germs  and  odors,  heals 
uterus,  removes  slime  and  acid— nostralning. 

SendforBuUetin52,  “ContagiousAbortion'’ 
testimony  from  breeders  “trial  offer.  "  If  your 
dealer  does  not  have  B-K,  send  bis  name. 

Genetal  Labaralories,  Madisoo,  Wia. 

2760  So.  Dickinson  SL  -  ^ 


»  'k;  : 


A  Short  Apple  Talk 

Tho  articles  on  fruits,  especially  the 
apple,  whieli  appear  from  time  to  time 
in  The  It.  X.-V.  have  been  of  much  in¬ 
terest  to  me.  On  page  559  I  notice  the 
Ortley  aj)i)le  is  spoken  of  as  identical  with 
the  Ilelrnout.  I  am  not  acquainted  witli 
tiio  Ortley,  but  I  am  (Tuite  familiar  with 
lie  Itelmont.  It  oi-iginatcd  in  Ilolmout 
County,  Ohio.  It  was  quite  largely 
(ijfopagated  in  tho  older  orehard.s,  hut  iu 
recent  years  few  trees  have  been  pl.anted. 
It  is  known  in  different  sections  of  Oliio 
under  the  names  Gate,  IMamma  Beam 
and  Waxen.  When  the  fruit  is  at  its 
best  it  is  an  oxeellent  early  Winter  va¬ 
riety,  but  tlie  fruit  and  trees  are  .so  sub- 
.ie(  t  to  diseases  that  it  is  questionalile 
whether  .'t  wi.se  to  continue  its  propa¬ 
gation.  The  Rloyer  apple  resembles  it 
in  many  respects,  has  few  of  its  weak- 
nes.ses  and  is  more  productive  and  uni¬ 
form.  I  recall  tliree  Belmont  trees  that 
grew  in  one  of  my  father’s  orchards 
which  were  very  nmmiform  and  were 
badly  ‘•uih.ject  to  water-core  and  water- 
spots,  wliilo  in  a  neighbor’s  orchard  some 
of  tlie  trees  grew  fine  fruit. 

It  may  not  ho  amiss  if  I  give  you  tlie 
list  of  aiiplcs  T  have  selected  for  my  own 
orchard,  as  they  may  la;  suggestive,  al¬ 
though  they  may  not  appeal  to  all  who 
may  be  contemplating  iilanting  a  home 
orchard.  My  list  comjirises  the  following 
varieties :  Yellow  Transparent,  Sweet 
Bough,  Garden  Royal,  Mother,  Red  .Tof- 
feris,  .Tersey  Sweet,  I’e.ase,  Sumimu' 
Rambo,  Ohio  Nonpariel,  Wealthy.  I.ow- 
ell,  Rambo,  JMoyer,  Stayman  'Winesap, 
Delicious,  Sutton  Beauty,  Red  Gauada, 
Yellow  Delicious,  Rentlcy  and  a  variety 
which  I  shall  style  No.  1,  as  I  do  not 
know  the  name  of  the  .apple,  two  trees 
of  wliich  grow  in  one  of  my  brothers-in- 
law’s  orchard.  It  is  a  sweet  cider  apple 
distinguished  for  its  peculiar  and  pleas¬ 
ant  aroma.  I  took  much  interest  iu  .se¬ 
curing  samples  of  apples  wliich  bear 
flowery  descriptions  in  some  of  the  nurs¬ 
ery  catalogues.  In  many  eases  I  wuis 
very  much  disappointed  in  the  fruit.  It 
is  better  to  be  guided  by  tho  State  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations  than  by  nurs¬ 
ery  catalogues.  The  former  are  iuierested 
in  the  orclmrdi.^t,  while  in  many  oases 
the  latter  are  more  interested  in  selling 
Decs.  J.  A.  CAI.DEiillKAD. 

Ohio. 


21<Per  Rod  Upfc 


Wonderful  Money 
Saving  Fonco  Book.  150 
Styles  Gates  and  BarbWire. 

DIRECT  FROFil  FACTORY--FREIGHT 
PAID.  All  heavy  DOUBLE  GAL¬ 
VANIZED  WIIIES,  2  leper  rod  up* 
Get  free  Book  and  Sample  to  test. 

Browo  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  OepL  S9  Cleveland, 0. 


AC  II  r*  1*1*  *  T*  eurii.-i  nioie  inoiiey 

AomaU  taliiorniai'<trin,k‘^'' "oii-  ,Hais» 

vuaaauaauM.*  know, 

iil.'io  otiiiiKeK,gnii)es,  olives  ami  ll^.s.  No  cold  weaUicr;  I'icli 
soil ;  low  prices;  ea-sy  tei-iii.s.  Knjoy  life  here.  Nowcoinei  s 
welcome.  Write  for  new  Siui  Juiniuin  Valley  Jllustrated 
I’olders.free.  C.  L,.  Seii^iruvex,  liidiiHtrliil  CuiiiinlsHioii- 
er  Suiitu  b'e  Ry.,  lIMiiS  RuUwuy  K.veliunf;e,  Oliieuicu 


Homes  aod  Farms  in  tke  “Sanny  Soulh” 

Nature  has  bloaaod  this  section  with  mild* 
healthful  climate.  Farm  land  la  Va.,  W.  Va* 
and  N.  C.  at  $15  per  acre  and  up.  Fruit* 
truck*  poultry  and  general  farming  la 
successful  here.  Write  for  Informatioa* 
F.  H.  LsBAUME.  Ag.  and  Ind.  Agt. 

N.  &  W.  Ky.  2U  Ry.  BIUk..  Uoonoko.Va. 


Rhubarb  Culture 

(  !in  you  1(>:I  me  what  to  do  about  rhu- 
bard  tliat  .all  gm's  to  bloom  .and  dot's  not 
make  many  It'.avesV  I  havt'  had  rhubarb 
for  a  good  many  years,  but  nevi'r  bad  it 
to  bloom  .so  till  tills  year.  A  year  ago  last 
Ball  I  re.set  the  plants.  Last  year  it  ilid 
line,  hut  this  ye.ar  nearly  every  iilant  lias 
gone  to  bloom.  w.  s. 

Virginia. 

Rhubarb  thrives  best  in  a  rich  loam, 
deep  and  inclined  to  moisture.  I  found 
when  living  in  your  section  tliat  I  got  the 
best  results  from  planting  in  the  fertile 
bottom  land  on  Moeehmns  River.  But  iu 
a  home  garden  one  has  to  take  the  soil  he 
has.  In  my  garden  I  cover  the  b<'d  heav- 
il.v  in  the  late  Fall  with  stable  manure, 
find  keei)  it  on  in  Summer  .is  a  mulch  to 
preserve  the  moisture  in  the  soil.  It  is 
very  common  for  rhubiirb  to  attempt  to 
run  to  bloom  find  seed.  I  cut  out  at  once 
every  flower  betid  before  it  can  expiind, 
for  the  plants  will  be  greatly  weakened 
if  they  are  allowed  to  grow.  Every  three 
or  four  years  the  roots  sliould  he  ttikeii  up 
in  the  Fall  and  divided  and  replanted. 
Heavy  feeding  makes  the  big  leaf  stalks, 
and  rhubfirb  is  a  product  of  stulHng  like 
asparagus.  The  moi-e  nmnure  you  use 
oil  it  the  heavier  the  stalks.  Years  ago  I 
used  up  a  good  many  roots  for  forcing  in 
Winter,  but  now  I  tivoid  this  waste,  since 
wo  find  how  easy  it  is  keiit  iu  AYinter. 
We  simply  preiiare  the  stalks  as  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  pack  them  into  fruit  jars,  fill  up 
with  cold  water  and  screw  the  top  fast. 
Only  this  and  nothing  more,  find  it  is 
rofidy  to  use  all  Winter  and  till  the  new 
growth  comes,  and.  cooked  iu  the  Spring, 
alongside  the  fresh  stfilks,  I  do  not  think 
iiiyoue  could  tell  the  new  from  the  old. 
Feed  high  and  keep  every  flower  head  cut 
out  as  soon  as  it  shows.  w.  i'.  m. 


Greater  Strength 
Where  Road  Strain  Conies 


See  those  strong  supporting  shoulders  in  the  picture 
below.  Those  '’rt  Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength. 
They  give  Ajax  tires  more  tread  on  the  road. 

They  are  a  special  patented  Ajax  feature.  They 
put  greater  strength  where  the  road  strain  comes. 
They  mean  more  miles — no  matter  what  your 
road  conditions  are. 

Dirt  Track  Champions 

In  1917,  Ajax  tires  won  sweeping  victories — 237  in  all — - 
at  state  fairs  from  Texas  to  Massachusetts.  Speed  kin^s  of 
the  dirt  track — the  fellows  who  must  have  the  best  tires — 
invariably  use  Ajax. 

And,  97  times  in  100,  Ajax  tires  are  chosen  by  the  In¬ 
dividual  owner  like  yourself,  to  replace  some  other  make 
that  came  on  his  car. 

^  Ajax  inner  tubes  are  superior  in  value  and  service.  Ajax 
tires  and  tubes  will  save  you  money.  Try  them. 

Write  for  free  booklet — “Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength.” 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Factories:  Trenton,  N.  J.  1796  Broadway,  New  York 


Branches  in 
Leading  Cities 
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^Strength 


Wichinq M^de  jTdsy 


With  this  Simplex  Ditoher-Terraoer 

Works  Inany  soli,  clay  or  S'unbo.  Digs  V-shaped 
ditch  down  to  4  ft.  Practically  all  steel.  Reversi¬ 
ble.  Equal  to  100  men.  Pays  for  itself  In  a  day. 


Sent  on 
10  Days’ 
Trial 


Ditches.  Terraces. 
Builds  Levees. 
Levels  Bumps,  Fills 
Gullies.  Grades 
Roads,  Back  Fills, 
Cleans  out  old 
ditches  at  low  cost. 
Simplex  Farm-Ditcher 
Co.,  Inc.,  Box  66 
Owonsboro,  Ky. 
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THE  SELF-OILINQ  WIHDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier  ^  “ 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil-  ^ 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor^^  'y 

keeps  ill  the  oil  and^™^ 
keeps  out  dust  and] 
rain.The  Splash  Oiling 
System  constantly  ^ 

floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre-^ 
venting  wear  and  enabling  th^ 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breez.,.  -  4 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year.  -  - 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO..  2500  Twelfth  St,  Chicago 


IVo  More  Singing  Spindles 

Mica  Axle  Grease  ends  squeaking, 
friction-bound  axles  and  bot-boxes. 
Makes  it  easier  for  the  horse  and 
less  expensive  for  the  owner.  The 
finely  ground  mica  fills  spindle 
crevices  and  makes  a  perfect  bear¬ 
ing  surface. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Enrekh  Harness  Oil  prevents  cracking  and 
breaking,  makes  leather  soft  and  pliable. 

STANDARD  OIL  00.  of  NEW  YORK 
Principal  OfKcts 

New  York  Boffaio  Albany  Boston 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal,”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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■She  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  nrSISESR  FAKVEE'S  fapek 

A  National  tVopUly  Journal  for  t'onntry  and  Hiiburlian  Ilnmcfi 

Esiahlisheri  IS.’O 

IMililUhrd  nerlily  by  thr  Rnral  Piiblishinc  rompany,  3S3  >Ve»t  80(li  Strerl.  York 
IlKKBKKT  W.  roi.t.lS'(?Wf)Or>,  I’l (»:i(ioiil  find  Editor. 

John  .1.  DlbbOX,  Tieajiiirer  and  Ucnei-al  Manfijrcr. 

V.M.  F.  Pn,lxiN.  Ki-crptary.  Jlius.  E.  T.  Foylk,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  tlie  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04.  equal  to  8s*.  6(1.,  or 
8^  jnai’k.s  or  10^  fr-ancs.  Jietnit  in  in<nu\v  older,  exjtress 
oixler,  personal  clieck  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  aa  Second  Class  Ptatter. 

Adverti«intr  rates.  75  cents  per  aprate  line — 7  woi'ds.  References  required  for 
advei'tiscMs  unknown  to  u.s  ;  ami  ca-vli  must  aeeomi>any  transient  orders. 

'‘A  SQUARE  PEAR” 

We  believe  that  every  advei*tlseinent  in  tliis  paper  Is  baeked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei*son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advei-tisinpr  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  (foul)ly  sure,  we  will  make  jrood  any  loss 
to  paid  subwribei*s  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleadini?  a<lveT*tisomenfs  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  ai'o  also  often  calltKl  u])on 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  adver!isei*s  or  not.  We  willlnfrly  use  our  |?ood 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribej*s  apr.ainst  roprues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  Jione.^t  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  oiu*  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rurae  New- 
Yorker  when  wHting*  the  advcitisor.  t 


EA  D  the  article  hi/  ^frs.  Converfte  on  page  7J/2,  and 
plan  to  arrange  for  the  same  sort  of  an  organi- 
aation  in  i/onr  district.  There  arc  great  possihilitics 
in  this  hi/  huilding  vp  count]/  and  t^tate  organizations 
from  district  units.  The  campaign  for  repeal  of  the 
school  laic  has  given  us  au  idea  of  our  poircr.  Eoic 
follow  up  along  the  same  Hue  and  huild  on  this 
success. 

i;< 

WE  liiifl  the  followin';  item  j^oini;  throvigh  the 
jiew.«i)a]»ers : 

Dr.  John  II.  Finley,  State  Coniinissioner  of  I^flucation, 
declined  the  offer  to  become  Siiperinteiulent  of  Education 
in  New  York  City.  He  Hays  he  is  an.xioiis  to  secure 
preater  educational  advantages  for  the  children  of  the 
rural  school  di.stricts.  and  for  that  reason  feels  that  he 
should  remain  in  his  ])resent  iiosition  until  he  has  ac¬ 
complished  what  has  now  heeii  ])lanned. 

We  would  like  to  suggest  to  I>r.  Finley  a  good 
]ilaii  for  starting  this  improvement.  Do  not  wait  for 
a  new  law,  hut  start  right  Avith  the  old  law,  now 
once  more  in  force,  and  make  the  most  of  it.  Take 
the  Ontario  County  Civic  A.s,sociation.  This  i.s 
)iledged  to  imjirove  the  rural  .schools  under  the  iires- 
ent  law.  Let  Dr.  Finley  ])romj)tly  ('o-operate  with 
this  association,  and  show  what  can  he  done  Avith 
the  iiresent  laAv — with  the  earnest  co-operation  of 
country  people.  No  one  seems  to  have  thought  it 
AA'orth  Avhile  to  develop  the  iiresent  law.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  try  it  out. 

There  is  little  if  any  hope  that  freight  or  ex- 
liress  conditions  Avill  improve  this  year.  We  all 
know  AA'hat  happened  to  us  during  the  jiast  season. 
1'liose  Avho  delayed  oi’dering  goods  until  they  Avere 
.uctnally  needed  Avere  left  by  the  roadside.  We  fear 
it  will  he  even  Avorse  in  the  future,  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  using  every  resoiirce  to  send  soldiers  to 
Europe  and  equiii  and  feed  them.  This  AAdll  tax  the 
resources  of  the  railroads  jis  never  before,  and  freight 
designed  for  yon  or  me  AA'ill  he  sidetracked  and  AA’ait 
its  turn.  AVe  cannot  help  it,  and  Ave  shall  gain  nothing 
by  complainin.g,  unless  Ave  help  ourseh’es.  The  Avay 

to  do  that  is  to  get  in  pour  orders  carlg.  Figure  as  far 

» 

ahead  as  possilile.  decide  Avhat  you  must  have  and 
order  noic.  That  Avill  gh'e  the  manufacturer  or  deal¬ 
er  a  fairer  chance,  and  you  Avill  stand  a  much  better 
shoAV  of  receiving  your  goods  on  time. 

IE: 

AS  a  Iioy  the  Avriter  can  remember  the  fierce  crit¬ 
icism  tircxl  at  Secretary  ScAvard  because  this 
nation  paid  Russia  .$7,000,000  for  Alaska.  It  AA'as 
thought  to  be  a  poor  bargain — “good  money  for  ice¬ 
bergs  and  filthy  natives.’’  I.ast  year  the  fish  and  fur 
alone  taken  from  Alaska  amounted  to  .$.'')2,4.3().S0S. 
Cf  this  nearly  .$48,000,000  Avas  for  salmon  products  I 
.A.nd  Alaska  has  not  yet  begun  to  show  herself.  Fifty 
years  ago  Ala.ska  had  practically  no  influence  niton 
the  Avorld’s  affairs.  Noav  the  fish  she  supplies  is 
feeding  the  soldiers  in  Furope.  the  coolies  in  China 
and  the.lahorer.s  in  .South  America.  Fifty  years  from 
now  there  Avill  be  a  great  city  on  the  Alaskan 
coast — headquarters  for  the  coal  and  iron  trade  of 
the  Pacific.  Those  of  us  who  lun-e  seen  things  de- 
veloi) — dreams  come  true — can  Avell  believe  anything 
is  jiossible  for  the  future. 

lie 

OFT  on  the  Western  plains  there  are  sitots  Avhere 
an  industrial  miracle  is  being  Avorked  out.  The 
fraA’eler  in  Western  Nebraska  has  noticed  the  lakes 
or  pond  holes  scattered  about  in  that  dry  and  for¬ 
bidding  country.  They  represent  depressions  or 
Iioles  in  the  gi’onnd  into  Avhich,  through  long  cen¬ 
turies.  the  Avater  has  collected.  This  water,  running 
over  and  through  the  ground,  has  Avashed  out  great 
quantities  of  “alkali.”  and  among  other  salts  are 
large  (luantities  of  pota.sh.  The  hitter  Avater  in  these 
lakes  has  deceived  and  disappointed  many  immi¬ 
grants  and  pioneers.  Avho,  in  the  early  days,  Avan- 


dered  across  these  plains.  Racked  and  tortured  by 
thirst,  they  hoped,  at  first  sight  of  these  ponds  or 
lakes,  to  find  needed  water.  The  thick,  salt  and  hit¬ 
ter  liquid  Avhieh  they  found  only  mocked  .them,  and 
they  went  on,  cursing  the  wretches!  land  Avhich  had 
hired  them  on  to  suffering  or  death.  It  did  seem 
the  most  worthless,  hateful  stretch  of  country  on 
earth.  And  so  it  was  until  this  war  shut  us  aAvay 
from  the  German  supplies  of  potash.  Then  the  geol¬ 
ogists  remembered  those  hateful  alkali  lakes  on  the 
Western  desert,  and  they  remeinhei-ed  hoAA^  for  cen- 
tunes.  Nature  had  been  storing  the  leaehings  from 
the  land  in  these  pond  holes.  Analysis  shoAvod  that 
the  AA’ater  oi-  brine  contained  potash.  The  war  had 
brought  nliont  <a  condition  which  multiplied  the  for¬ 
mer  price  by  ten.  Thus  these  hateful  pond  holes  be¬ 
came  like  gold  mines  and  the  brines  in  these  lakes 
Avhich  formerly  meant  death  and  destruction,  brought 
life  and  ]irosperity  to  a  dead  country.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  pnmj)  the  water  out  of  these  holes  and 
evaporate  it,  and  around  this  simple  operation  a 
noAV  civilization  has  grown  up.  Cities  have  been 
built  up  in  a  fcAV"  months,  and  a  wilderness  has  been 
changed  into  a  busy  town.  And  all  this  has  come 
about  through  utilizing  a  AA^aste  product.  The  old 
immigrant  aa’Iio  turned  from  these  hateful  lakes 
cursing  them  through  ]»arched  lips  could  not  conceive 
of  any  possible  value  ever  coming  out  of  them.  Yet 
here  may  come  his  grandson,  groAving  rich  at  ])nmp- 
ing  out  this  brine!  This  is  only  one  of  the  miracles 
already  Avronght  by  the  war.  There  are  others  to 
come,  still  more  wondeiffid. 

I  HAVE  sold  my  property  hero.  What  seetion  Avould 
you  advise  me  to  go  to?  I  am  02  years  old.  have  been 
in  the  harness  40  years.  I  d'O  not  want  to  beg  for  coal 
another  Winter,  and  get  dirt  and  slate.  J.  P.  Av. 

New  .Tersey. 

HIS  is  a  fair  .sample  of  a  good  many  letters  uoav 
coming  from  readers.  This  last  savage  Winter 
hit  into  the  hone  of  many  middle-aged  and  elderly 
jieople.  With  another  fuel  famine  in  prospect  they 
AAill  start  for  a  AA'armer  climate.  We  warn  such  peo¬ 
ple  not  to  make  any  rash  move  and  not  to  buy  a 
square  foot  of  land  in  the  South  until  they  have 
syient  at  least  one  year  there!  Do  not  let  any  land- 
owner  or  promoter  induce  yon  to  invest  your  money 
in  a  ncAV  home  until  yon  know  something  of  the  soil, 
the  climate  and  the  people.  Many  peojde  have  found 
happy  homes  and  comfort  in  the  South,  hut  only 
Avhen  they  took  ample  time  to  investigate  before 
locating  and  buying.  Many  more  have  located  hur¬ 
riedly,  only  to  find  themselves  under  conditions  far 
Avoi-se  than  anything  developed  from  the  snow  and 
cold  of  the  North.  The  average  man  of  00  years  does 
not  begin  to  realize  Avhat  it  Avill  mean  to  pull  himself 
out  by  the  roots  and  transjAlant  Avhat  is  left  of  him  in 
a  ne\A’^  country. 

Ik 

The  third  Liberty  loan  reached  a  total  of  $4.170,- 
OlO.OoO — the  largest  single  national  loan  CA'cr 
made  in  the  AA’orld’s  history.  There  Avere  over  17,- 
000.000  buyers — one  bondholder  for  each  six  people  In 
the  country.  There  Avere  more  than  that,  because 
many  of  the  big  snhscri])tions  AA'cre  from  hanks,  in¬ 
surance  com])anies  and  fraternal  societies,  Avhich 
]'epresented  thousands  of  depositoi-s.  We  hear  noth¬ 
ing  more  about  slackers  and  misers  in  the  country. 
4'he  fact  is  that  the  country  and  small  tOAvns  did 
much  better  in  proportion  to  their  allotments  than 
the  big  cities.  And  this  was  done  under  conditions 
Avhich  most  city  people  cannot  realize.  One  of  our 
jieople  in  Central  New  York  sends  ns  the  following 
report : 

I  canvassed  some  for  third  Liberty  loan,  and  find  the 
fanners  need  their  money  at  this  time  of  year  for  seeds, 
hor.se  feed,  etc.  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact,  and  could  not 
over-urge  a  true  farmer  to  buy  bonds.  Of  course  there 
are  lots  of  peojde  who  live  in  the  country  Avho  are  not 
farmers;  .some  have  money  and  carry  on  a  small  farming 
business  because  they  can  live  cheajier,  or  possibly  from 
jireference.  These  jieojile  I  consider  able  to  buy  bonds, 
but  a  man  Avho  is  farming  for  a  living  is  doing  jiatriotic 
duty,  and  certainly  at  this  time  of  year  has  no  surplus 
money.  l^- 

New  York. 

That  is  true,  for  at  this  season  a  farmer  avUI  need 
all  his  liquid  cajiital  to  start  the  season’s  Avork.  It  is 
a  very  different  situation  from  that  of  the  town 
Avorker  Avho  has  a  steady  and  dejiendable  income. 
T'nder  the  circumstances,  the  country  people  Avere  the 
haulers  in  this  loan. 

IS? 

On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  be  quite  optimistic,  and 
feel  we  will  survive  the  commissions  and  the  war  and 
come  out  much  the  better  for  both,  as  the  commissions 
Avill  learn  something  if  they  fail  to  teach  much,  and  the 
Avar  Avill  make  the  Avorld  a  better  place  to  live  in  if  we 
do  our  full  jiart.  and  aa'iII  end  in  a  closer  understanding 
and  sympathy  between  all  liberty-loving  peoidcs.  s. 

HERE  is  51  cheerful  soul,  and  very  likely  he  has 
the  right  idea.  The  commissions  Avill  surely 
learn  something,  but  it«may  be  a  question  Avhether 
they  can  apjtly  their  knowledge  practically.  Good 
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will  come  out  of  the  horrors  of  this  dreadful  Avar. 
Older  jieople  may  never  be  able  to  settle  doAvn  com¬ 
fortably  into  the  ucaa-  conditions,  hut  the  younger 
generation  Avill  surely  find  this  AA’orld  “a  better  jilace 
to  liA’e  in,”  and  aa'c  think  they  will  appreciate  it. 

(I 

HI8  season  ought  to  give  fruit  growers  a  chance 
to  decide  one  question  at  least.  Do  bees  really 
help  pollenize  the  apjile  bloom  and  increase  the 
ero])?  The  bee  men.  the  entomologists  and  many 
fruit  groAvers  claim  that  the  bees  “make  the  croj).” 
M’e  have  heard  others  claim  there  is  little  to  the  the¬ 
ory.  Most  of  the  bees  Avere  killed  last  Winter,  and 
AA’e  noAA'  hsA^e  a  chance  to  observe  results.  We  haA-e 
felt  that  the  l>ees  are  a  great  helji. 

ST.VTE  SERVICE,  the  neAA'  jAolitical  magazine  at 
Albany,  gives  a  discussion  of  the  arguments  for 
and  against  the  school  law.  In  faA’or  of  the  district 
.system  it  jirints  an  article  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  On 
the  other  side  it  gives  a  speecji  by  Senator  Elon  R. 
P.roAA'u  at  the  farmei’s’  hearing  last  Winter.  These 
two  did  not  quite  fill  out  a  page,  and  the  folloAving 
little  story  is  printed  as  a  “filler’’ : 

The  parrot-like  Avay  in  Avhich  onr  school  children  are 
taught  was  well  illustrated  in  a  school  Avhore  each  morn¬ 
ing  the  teacher  asked  the  children  :  “Children.  A\’hat 
Avonld  you  do  if  fire  Avere  to  break  out  in  this  building?” 
The  children  Avould  then  rejieat  in  chorus:  “IVe  Avonld 
rise  in  our  jdaces,  stoj)  into  the  aisle  and  march  quietly 
out  of  the  huilding.” 

One  recent  morning  Dr.  Henry  A'an  D.vke  visited  the 
school,  and  was  sitting  quietly  on  the  jilatform  when  the 
teaeher  stepjAod  before  the  iiupils.  and.  instead  of  ask¬ 
ing  the  usual  fire-drill  question,  said  :  “Children.  Avhat 
Avonld  you  say  if  I  Avere  to  tell  yo\i  that  Dr.  A'an  Dyke 
is  to  speak  to  yon  this  morning?” 

The  children  jiromptly  replied  in  chorus:  “We  Avould 
rise  in  our  places,  step  into  the  aisle  and  march  quietly 
out  of  the  building.” 

AVe  have  knoAvn  graded  schools  in  town  Avhere  this 
Avonld  ho  very  probable.  The  children  are  taught  to 
he  little  jAarrots,  and  the  habit  clings  to  them  all 
through  life.  There  is  nothing  about  their  school  life 
to  induce  them  to  think  or  act  Avith  any  originality. 
Not  all  schools  are  like  this,  hut  the  tendency  of  tlie 
.system  is  to  make  them  so.  Find  one  that  is  differ¬ 
ent  and  it  Avill  he  due  to  the  energy  and  originality 
of  the  teacher.  Say  all  yon  plea.se  against  the  “little 
red  schoolhonse,”  hut  it  does  more  than  turn  out 
little  pnpjiets  to  dam-e  Avhen  the  string  is  pulled. 

» 

I  had  three  acres  of  Avheat  last  Summer  that  gave  me 
78  bushels  of  very  fine,  clean  Avheat.  It  Avas  consider¬ 
able  trouble  to  keep  it  free  from  rye,  and  last  Fall  my 
ground  was  dry  and  full  of  lumjAS  until  late,  so  I  only 
sowed  rye.  Noav  my  neighbors  are  buying  my  Avheat 
for  less  than  they  got  for  their  rye,  and  having  it  ground 
to  avoid  buying  so  much  Avith  their  flour.  In  ordinary 
times  I  would  keep  all  of  this  Avheat  for  my  own  use. 
Would  it  be  considered  hoarding,  and  against  the  law  if 
I  keep  a  quantity  of  it  now?  If  I  continue  to  let  it  go 
they  will  soon  get  all  I  have,  and  I  shall  have  to  buy 
for  my  own  use.  M.  E. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y, 

E  tiike  it  from  the  letter  Avritten  by  !Mr. 
Hoover,  and  Avhich  Ave  printed  last  week, 
that  there  is  not  to  he  a  seizure  of  Avheat  in  the 
hands  of  fsirmers,  and  aa'C  do  not  think  this  small 
quantity  Avonld  lie  taken.  We  nnder.stand  that  in  a 
case  of  this  sort  at  least  20  bushels  of  the  Avhciit 
might  he  kejit  for  flour  jnirposes,  iiiid  the  balance 
sold  to  the  neighbors  for  their  home  sujiply. 


Yo  alien  cnemg  shall  carr//  a  gun! 

HE  New  York  State  Conservation  Commission  is¬ 
sues  a  Avarning  to  town  clerks.  They  ;ire  not  to 
issue  any  hunting  licenses  to  aliens  or  unnaturalized 
citizens.  No  such  character  is  to  carry  arms  in  Now 
York.  He  must  be  as  busy  as  a  bee — but  Avithont  a 
sting!  Another  thing:  The  town  clerks  must  at¬ 
tend  to  the  business  of  granting  licenses  themselves — 
and  not  turn  it  over  to  Avife,  daughter,  neighbor  or 
any  other  jiaity. 


Brevities 

OuK  reports  from  jioultrynien  vary,  hnt  in  general 
they  .show  the  lightest  hatcliing  and  l)rooiiiag  season  in 
years. 

A  KARiilT  trajAper  in  England  has  been  granted  draft 
exemption  as  a  food  jAi-oducer.  Last  year  this  man 
caught  10,000  rabbits. 

Now  we  are  told  that  England  will  attempt  to  control 
milk  distribution.  The  jilan  will  be  to  set  a  fair  jArice 
for  farmers  and  then  to  see  that,  first  of  all,  the  milk 
goes  to  children  and  invalids. 

The  usual  amount  of  sewl  corn  is  S  quarts  jAcr  acre. 
I'lanted  Avith  Soy  beans  Ave  would  use  the  same  amount 
and  mix  in  five  to  six  quarts  of  the  beans.  Keej)  this 
seed  Avell  mixed  if  you  u.se  a  planter. 

The  United  States  Government  is  in  the  fur  busiues.s. 
It  sold,  this  year,  $271,045  Avorth  of  sealskins,  taken  on 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  near  Alaska  !  It  is  also  building  a 
factory  there  for  making  oil  and  fertilizer  out  of  the 
seal  refuse ! 

Those  who  talk  of  feeding  mix  A'omica  to  chicks  in 
order  to  kill  hawks  might  try  the  following:  Mix  strych¬ 
nine  in  .syrup  or  molasses  and  smear  on  the  head  and 
back  of  'a  chicken.  Then  put  that  chicken  where 
the  hawks  Avill  see  him. 
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The  Federation  of  Agriculture 

On  June  7  a  mootiiii:  of  favnievs  and  accredited 
delejrates  of  farm  organizations  in  Xoav  York  State 
\A-ill  he  held  at  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel  in  Albany.  N.  Y., 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting?  a  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion  to  he  known  as  the  X’ew  York  Federation  of 
Airricnltnre.  Last  Winter  the  nuclens  of  two  orscani- 
zations  was  started  in  this  State  for  identical  pur¬ 
poses.  One  at  Syracuse  projjosed  the  federation  of 
(lie  farm  organizations  existing  in  the  State.  The 
other  at  X^ew  York  City  proposed  an  entire  new 
organization  from  the  ground  np  to  consist  of  local 
township  units  and  a  State  organization  composed  of 
accn'dited  delegates  of  these  unions.  The  i)nri)oses 
vere  .“^o  practically  identical  in  design  if  not  in 
scope  or  detail  that  both  movements  gravitated  into 
one.  Some  of  the  old  organizations  h:ive  be¬ 
come  members.  Others  no  doubt  Avill  come 
in.  Several  township  units  have  already  been 
foi'ined.  and  others  are  in  process  of  organization. 
The  imrpose  is  to  have  a  unit  in  every  a.gricnltnral 
township  in  the  State.  Fi>  to  this  time  temporary 
oliicers  have  conducted  the  work,  and  meetings  have 
been  held  in  different  parts  of  the  State  to  find  the 
sentiments  of  farmers  toward  the  projiosition.  The 
sentiment  was  general  and  spontaneous.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  insistent  on  the  part  of  real  farmers  of  the 
State.  Their  demand  is  that  the  organization  be 
made  to  meet  the  pi'esent  farm  nec'ds.  Call  it  pro- 
gre.ssive  or  radical  as  you  please,  they  want  it  right 
away  in  a  permanent  form,  and  they  Avant  it  on  a 
democratic  basis.  That  is  to  say.  they  want  the 
individual  farmers  to  have  .a  voice  in  its  policie.s, 
and  the.v  want  the  ma.jority  of  those  voices  to  gov¬ 
ern.  They  want  the  heads  to  be  responsive  and  sid)- 
.iect  to  tbe  rank  and  fde.  They  want  no  more  anto- 
<ratic  heads.  This  is  in  opposition  for  the  most 
]>art  to  the  men  holding  State  .iobs.  It  is  in  protest 
against  the  system  that  has  placed  many  of  them  in 
State  positions,  and  they  quite  naturally  oi)pose  it. 
This  is  well,  because  the  lines  need  to  be  drawn. 
It  will  divide  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  We  Avill 
liave  farmei’s  and  their  friends  on  one  side.  The 
others  will  be  opposed.  There  can  be  no  di.spnte 
about  this  position,  becatise  farmers  themselves  will 
control  the  federation  from  the  ground  np,  and 
dictate  its  policies  and  direct  its  7)ractices. 

We  are  asked  if  the  Federation  will  be  political. 
We  an.swer  frankly  “Yes"  and  “Xo."  just  as  you 
view  it.  The  old  party  politics.  “Xo" ;  of  a  new  po¬ 
litical  brand,  “Y’es.”  Tbe  memliers  will  be  farmers 
lirst.  Tbeir  politics  will  be  to  elect  the  best  men 
they  can  find  for  public  service.  Instead  of  voting 
the  party  ticket  for  men  forced  on  their  party,  they 
will  select  the  men  they  want  for  the  i)lace.  They 
will  A'ote  for  .such  men  Avithout  regard  to  itarty. 
They  will  break  np  the  ])artnership  between  big  in¬ 
terests  and  our  own  organized  government.  They 
will  increase  the  value  of  the  .‘lo-cent  dollar  and 
secure  throu.gh  their  own  representatives  a  .square 
deal  for  the  farm.  Their  first  drive  will  be  for  50 
farmers  in  tbe  Legislature,  and  if  tbat  is  not  enough 
they  Avill  make  it  more. 

Every  loc.al  farm  organization  in  the  l^tate  may 
send  a  delegate  and  i»ay  the  $25  annual  fee  and 
help  organize  the  lA'deration.  Representative  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers  ai’O  invited  for  their  council,  but  only 
Ihe  delegates  fi-om  member  organizations  can  vote 
on  the  motions  to  iterfect  the  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  Dairy  Show  and  Its  Lessons 

Last  week  a  State  dairy  .show  was  held  in  the 
Crand  f’entral  I'alace,  in  New  York  (Tty.  It  is  said 
that  the  entire  cost  amounted  to  $100,000.  of  this 
sum.  according  to  our  information.  Ihe  State  appro- 
lu-iated  $,‘)().0()0,  the  milk  dealers  $15,000  and  the 
I'airymen’s  League  $10,000.  Exhibitors  and  visitors 
also  contributed.  The  exhibition  served  to  show 
something  of  the  extent  of  (he  dairy  industry  of  the 
State,  the  implements  and  utilities  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction,  manufacture  and  distribution  of  milk  and 
milk  i>roducts.  Fonsiderable  literature  was  distri¬ 
buted  in  the  form  of  leaflets  and  pampldets  from  the 
r.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  from  the  State 
(’olle.ge  at  Ithaca.  The  director  of  the  work  was 
1  >r.  Xorth.  who  headed  the  uot-too-famous  Mayor’s 
milk  committee  last  year,  jind  who  has  long  been 
identified  with  the  interests  of  the  milk  trust  of  the 
city.  As  an  exhibit  the  work  was  creditable.  It 
sl’.owed  a  large  aiiKuint  of  work  and  skill  in  the 
preiia.ratioM.  The  attendance  was  small  during  the 
(iuly  days,  but  it  was  increasing  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  w(‘ek. 

Olticial  work  has  ils  own  drawback.s.  but  it  at  least 
serves  to  make  work  for  itself.  AVhen  it  interferes 
with  natural  laws  and  liiids  itself  in  trouble,  it  can 
busy  its(df  by  nnersing  the  order  of  things  and  at¬ 


tempt  to  restore  the  old  conditions.  T.ast  year  we 
had  an  oflicial  food  propaganda  to  save  milk  and 
butter  and  cream.  Having  disturbed  the  regular 
order  of  things  we  now  have  an  oflicial  attempt  to 
restore  the  equilibrium.  This  time,  to  sa.v  the  least, 
tluw  are  on  the  right  track.  Officials  can  make  no 
mistake  in  encouraging  the  consumption  of  milk  and 
milk  products.  The  only  question  is  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  way  to  accomplish  the  <lesired  re.snit.s.  The 
city  health  authorities  say  that  51(1.000  school  chil¬ 
dren  are  pale,  anemic  and  sick  for  want  of  milk,  and 
that  000.000  more  are  on  the  brink  of  breakdoAvn 
idiysically  from  tbe  same  cau.se.  There  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  any  of  these  children  or  of  their  parents 
at  the  show-rooms.  If  the.v  had  been  there  a  cup  of 
milk  would  haA'e  cost  them  live  cents,  or  close  to  25 
cents  per  quart.  During  the  next  month  milk  will 
be  sold  b.v  farmers  for  four  ceids  per  quart.  For 
five  cents  it  can  be  landed  in  the  cit.v  pasteurized, 
or  .about  one  cent  a  cup  at  tbe  car  door,  Xew  Y^ork. 
If  our  officials  used  the  $100,000  to  devise  a  .system 
by  which  this  milk  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  anemic  children  at  two  cents  a  cup,  they  would 
in  our  judgment  serve  a  better  purpose  than  they 
accomplished  in  the  pnrel.v  educational  work  of 
literature  and  exhibits.  If  the  farmer  can  produce 
milk  and  pasteurize  it,  and  deliver  it  to  the  gates 
of  the  city  for  one  cent  a  cup,  it  would  seem  that 
the  AA'ork  of  passing  it  over  to  hungr.y  children 
ought  to  be  accompiisbed  for  another  cent,  e.specially 
with  a  capital  fund  of  $100,000  to  start  with.  We 
do  not  complain  of  the  educational  work.  It  probably 
hfehis  a  little.  Rnt  every  tbongbtful  per.son  stud.ylug 
the  exhibit  mn.st  have  been  impressed  with  the  ex- 
traA’agance  of  it,  the  cost  of  it,  and  the  waste  of  it, 
Jlilk  is  despised  as  a  suiqilus  in  the  country,  and  a 
hundred-thomsand-dollar  exhibit  is  held  in  the  city 
where  well-to-do  people  are  being  educated  to  accus¬ 
tom  themselves  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  a  quart 
for  it  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  thousand.s  of  anemic 
children  who,  according  to  the  authorities,  are  starv¬ 
ing  for  the  want  of  it  at  prices  within  their  means. 
Surely  this  is  a  Avork  to  plea.se  the  dealer  interested 
in  maintaing  a  high  distribution  cost.  The  State 
spends  its  money  to  help  the  dealer  get  his  big  profit. 
It  does  nothing  for  the  hungry  children.  It  does 
nothng  to  help  the  farmer  get  an  outlet  for  the  sur¬ 
plus  milk.  Dealers  are  certainly  in  the  saddle  now. 
J  he.y  may  a.s  aa’cII  I'ide  hard  while  the  going  is 
good.  They  ride  to  a  fall.  We  Avill  yet  stop  this 
camonflago  and  actually  deliver  milk  at  :i  i-easonable 
cost.  The  rest  Avill  be  done  by  hungry  stomachs. 

A  Milk  Company  Fails 

ITie  Paramount  (’ondcn.sed  Milk  (’ompany,  oi)erating 
a  creainer.y  at  Prattsville.  N.  Y.,  financial  report  on 
Avliich  you  furnished  us  .some  time  back,  has  failed  The 
liabilities  are  placed  at  $50,(M)()  and  the  assets  were  said 
to  bo  «pl;)»(K)().  b  Jirinors  in  tho  section  urc  heuvy  losers. 
Most  of  them  patronii^Hl  the  creamer.v  during  the  month 
of  April.  On  April  o,  1918.  the  State;  Department ’of 
Agriculture  was  notified  that  the  company  wa.s  oper¬ 
ating  at  IT-attsville  without  having  filed  bonds.  The 
Department  advised  that  the  matter  would  be  taken 
care  of  at  once,  but  apparently  the  Department  did  not 
insist  on  a  bond  being  filed.  Your  advice  saved  us  per¬ 
sonally  a  number  of  dollars.  Please  accept  thanks. 

New  York.  g, 

The  Agricultural  Department  ha.s  advised  us  as 
follows : 

The  Paramount  Condensed  Milk  Company  started  in 
.and  purchased  milk  for  .about  two  wi'eks  before  the 
farmers  reported  the  matter  to  this  Department;  this 
Department  has  lu'ver  receiv(*d  a  license  or  given  a 
bond,  but  the  company  did  business  in  violation  of  the 
law.  Since  we  discovered  that  they  were  purchasing 
milk,  we  sent  a  man  to  I’rattsville,  X.  Y.,  to  in\'estigate, 
and  the  company  having  failed  to  give  a  bond,  we  turned 
the  matter  over  more  than  two  weeks  ago  to  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General’s  office  for  prosecuton,  so  the  case  is  in  hi.s 
hands  and  we  expect  to  prosecute  them  for  violation  of 
the  agriculturnl  law. 

Whether  the  fault  be  with  the  law  or  with  the 
enforcement  of  it  (he  proilucer  as  u.sual  stands  the 
loss.  If  there  be  jokers  in  this  bonding  law'^,  they 
ought  to  be  made  known  and  corrected.  If  the  law 
is  right,  then  the  enforcement  should  be  prompt  and 
decisive.  Fooling  producers  Avith  a  full  sense  of 
security  is  worse  fban  leaving  them  alone  altogether. 
We  have  had  enough  pretenses.  It  is  time  Ave  had 
some  real  results. 

The  Federal  Milk  Commission 

The  Fedei-al  .Milk  (’ommission  for  (he  Xew  York 
Cit.A’  distinct  is  ajiparentl.v  out  of  existence,  or,  to 
say  the  least,  out  of  business.  On  Monday  of  last 
week  it  held  a  meeting,  Imt  unanimously  decided 
not  to  make  any  price  for  .June  milk.  The  com¬ 
mission  adjourned  .subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair¬ 
man,  Avliich  is  geiK'rally  interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
commission  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Dr.  .Iordan  Avas 
quoted  later  iis  saying  that  to  conliinn  the  League 
price  made  with  P.orden's  of  $L.S0  per  hundred  for 
.lune  Avould  be  to  make  a  rubber  stamp  of  itself. 
He  Ava.s  also  quoted  as  saying  that  he  considered 


the  cost  between  producer  and  consumer  too  high, 
and  that  if  left  to  the  commi.ssion  it  would  probably 
not  have  made  the  iirice  less  than  .$2.10  per  hundred. 

During  the  Aveek  the  League  officials  held  several 
conferences  with  the  Rorden’.s  peojile  in  reference  to 
details  of  an  option  on  the  Borden’s  country  plants; 
but  nothing  definite  has  been  decided. 


Facts  About  FetJeral  Bank  Loans 

Reading  your  editorial  on  page  TOO  in  regard  to  get¬ 
ting  help  from  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank,  I  will 
give  my  experience  in  applying  for  a  loan,  and  Avhat 
ha.s  so  far  blocked  its  success.  Wishing  to  buy  the  farm, 
on  which  I  h.ave  been  living,  and  which  I  have  rented  for 
four  seasons,  I  applied  for  a  loan  with  Avhich  to  make 
a  payment  to  the  owners.  The  place  was  offered  to  me 
for  $1,500.  and  having  no  cash  on  hand,  the  bank  of¬ 
fered  to  loan  .$0.50,  or  50  per  cent  of  the  valuation, 
they  to  take  .a  first  mortgage  for  that  amount,  and  the 
present  oAvners  to  hold  a  second  mortgage  for  the  bal¬ 
ance.  This  was  agreeable  to  mo,  although  it  gave  me 
no  capital  to  Avork  with,  but  the  hitch  came  Avhen  the 
present  owners  refu.sed  to  take  the  second  mortgage, 
even  Avhen  the  first  was  held  by  a  U.  S.  bank,  whose 
ob.’>ct  was  to  help  worthy  farmers,  and  who  would  not 
foreclo.se  unle.ss  I  proved  no  good.  My  loan  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  both  local  and  Federal  appraisers,  but  cannot 
be  completed  until  I  find  some  one  to  take  the  second 
mortgage.  This  difficulty  would  not  come  up  in  every 
case,  .so  I  tell  of  it  to  .show  how  some  might  be  able  to 
go  ahead,  whose  wealth  consists  of  a  family  of  children 
.‘ind  good  character.  I  have  been  offered  GO  cents  an 
hour  as  machinist  (my  ohl  trade),  but  am  sticking  to 
the  r.aising  of  food,  knowing  that  the  army  of  farmers 
is  small  and  needs  recruits  more  than  the  other  one; 
also  that  one  is  sure  of  food,  where  it  is  produced,  ami 
that  cannot  be  .said  of  the  city  workers.  J.  A.  S. 

Massachusetts. 

We  learn  from  Washington  that  “a  great  many" 
loans  have  been  made  Avhere  tbe  owner  of  the  farm 
takes  a  second  mortgage — tbe  first  being  held  by 
tbe  Federal  Land  Banks.  .Such  loans  ai*e  made  for 
the  express  purpose  of  financing  some  extra  good 
renter  so  he  may  oaa'u  a  farm.  Most  men  do  not  like 
a  second  mortgage,  but  under  the  present  system  of 
loaning  from  the  Laud  Banks  it  is  evident  that  some 
of  those  .second  mortgages  must  be  accepted  if  the 
tenant  or  landless  hired  man  is  to  obtain  land.  We 
find  tbat  jirobably  about  50  per  cent  of  the  Federal 
T.and  -  Bank  loans  haA'O  been  used  to  pay  off  old 
mortgages  and  assume  neAv  ones  at  a  lower  rate  of 
interest.  In  some  ca.ses  the  farmer  has  been  able  to 
borrow  enough  from  the  land  bank  to  pay  the  old 
mortgage  and  have  enough  left  for  a  fair  equip¬ 
ment.  yiost  of  the  loans  of  this  character  are  made 
in  the  West  and  Northwest.  In  the  East  and  .South 
more  of  the  money  goes  toAvard  equipment  and  im¬ 
provement. 

Prices  for  Mill  Feed 

The  Food  Administration  announces  what  it  calls 
a  neAV  schedule  of  prices  which  mills  may  charge 
for  Avheat  products.  The  price  of  a  ton  of  bran  is 
placed  at  .58  per  cent  of  the  average  cost  of  a  ton  of 
Avheat  at  the  mill.  IMlddlings  AA’hich  Avere  formerly 
A%Mlued  at  .$9  a  ton  above  bran  prices  have  been 
reduced  to  .$2  difference,  and  tbe  price  of  red  dog 
is  made  tbe  same;  that  is,  $2  above  the  regular 
price  of  bran.  Mixed  Avheat  feeds  are  [fiaced  in  Aalue 
at  $1.25  above  the  jirice  of  bran,  Avliile  tbe  former 
difference  Avas  $4.  The  bulk  price  of  all  these  feeds 
must  not  exceed  the  price  of  bran  liy  $2.  'ITiese 
prices  are  for  carloads  in  Inilk  at  the  mills.  Persons 
Avho  bu.v  in  small  quantities  at  retail  must  pay  in 
addition  to  this  the  freight,  dealer's  profits  and  the 
cost  of  sacks.  The  last  item  alone  represents  .$5  to  ,$6 
a  ton.  The  Administration  ha.s  attemi»ted  to  limit 
both  jobbing  and  retail  profits,  but  they  do  not 
attempt  to  interfere  with  contracts  made  before  the 
original  .schedule  Avas  made  out.  and  under  these 
contracts  dealers  seem  able  to  ebarge  very  much 
higher  prices  than  the  Administrator  albnvs.  It  is 
stated  that  the  total  amount  of  Avheat  mill  feeds  is 
small  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  ami  it  Avill  not  be 
increased  until  tlie  neAv  crop  is  brought  to  the  mills. 
The  Administrator  says  tbat  mill  prices  of  hominy 
feeds  IniA-e  largely  declined  in  iirice,  and  rye  and 
barley  feeds  the  same.  Oil  meal  is  low  in  price  as 
compared  with  many  other  feeds,  this  being  due  to 
the  .stopping  of  .shipments  abroad.  .September  and 
October  Avill  be  good  months  this  year  in  Avhich  to 
buy  Winter  supjilies  of  feed.  The  products  of  corn, 
rye  and  barley,  and  oil  meal  should  tlimi  be  loAver, 
and  the  neAV  Avheat  crop  coming  into  market  rapidly 
ought  to  give  a  large  increase  in  the  supply  of  mill 
feeds.  There  has  been  so  much  disappointment.  Iioav- 
ever,  in  the  past  resulting  from  statements  as  to 
Avhat  prices  ought  to  be,  that  Ave  hesitate  to  advise 
our  readers  definitely  until  Ave  haA’e  more  positive 
knoAvledge  about  the  size  of  the  coming  Avheat  crop, 
and  the  Avay  .it  Avill  he  put  on  the  market.  AVe 
think  that  many,  at  least,  of  the  “previous  contracts'’ 
made  betAveen  millers  and  feed  dealers  ought  to  be 
given  u]).  In  most  ca.ses  the.se  “contracts”  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  system  of  robbery  which  farmers 
have  been  obliged  to  face. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

New  England’s  Croix  de  Guerre 

I. 

Who  said  New  valor  was  a 

tale  that  had  been  told. 

That  she’d  lost  the  soul  that  made  her 
great  in  epic*  day.s  of  old, 

That  her  sturdy  sons  deserteu  her  to 
hasten  to  the  <juest 

Of  the  gold  that  comes  to  flickers  in  that 
wonderland,  the  West? 

II. 

W-lio  said  that  where  their  scions  fought 
to  make  a  nation  free. 

Who  shed  their  blood  to  found  a  flag  from 
Champlain  to  the  sea, 

There  dwelt  a  race  degenerate,  forgetful 
of  the  fame 

That  had  given  world-wide  glory  to  the 
meaning  of  her  name? 

Hi. 

AVho  said  New  England’s  lonely  farms 
were  symbols  of  a  soul 
That  had  lo.st  the  light  of  liberty  and 
sought  a  lesser  goal. 

That  a  people  great  at  TiOxington,  and 
dear  to  Tdncoln’s  heart. 

Had  grown  too  weak  and  worldly  to  act 
the  hero’s  part? 

IV. 

Your  sonsf  have  given  them  the  lie  who 
doubted  that  you’d  rise 
To  fight  and  die  for  Freedom  beneath 
the  Flemish  skies ; 

And,  lo,  the  world  is  ringing  with  Avhat 
you  do  and  dare, 

And  on  New  England’s  valiant  heart 
Fi'ance  pins  the  Croix  de^  Cuerre ! 
— Kt)WARn  s.  VAN  ZII.E.  in  New  York  Hun. 

li: 

In  making  oatmeal  bread,  we  find  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  bake  it  in  a  narrow  tin,  such  .‘is 
we  usually  use  for  sponge  cake.  It  may 
be  cut  with  much  less  crumbling  than 
when  baked  in  a  wider  tin. 

We  like  ITooverized  cheese  straws,  made 
as  follows:  Sift  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt 
into  one-half  cu;>  of  cornmeal  and  out  into 
it  one  tabh'spoonfu!  of  fat,  our  choice 
being  nut  margarine.  Mix  in  one-half  cup 
of  m.ished  potato,  mix  all  well  together, 
and  add  about  one  ta'blespoonful  of  water, 
or  just  enough  to  roll  out.  The  dough  is 
very  crumbly.  Roll  very  thin  on  a 
floured  bread  board,  and  lightly  roll  in  on 
top  a  little  grated  cheese,  adding  at  the 
l;ist  a  dusting  of  i)aprika.  Cut  into  two- 
inch  diamonds,  use  a  knife  blade  to  put 
th(>m  on  the  greased  pan.  and  brown  in 
a  (piick  oven.  They  are  very  good. 

One  of  the  needs  of  military  or  naval 
hospitals  that  people  are  not  likely  to 
think  of  is  vases  to  hold  flowers  sent  to 
the  sick  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  is  a  de¬ 
cided  embarrassment  to  have  a  lot  of  flow- 
er.s,  and  an  inadecpiate  supply  of  disused 
l)itchers  and  preiJerve  jars  to  put  them  in. 
Clear  glass  vases  of  sufficient  height  to 
hold  long  steins,  as  well  as  smaller  ones 
for  pansies,  violets,  etc.,  are  very  welcome, 
and  (let  us  whisper  this)  may  be  secured 
u.sually  at  a  10-cent  counter,  if  the  giver's 
meansi  do  not  permit  greater  expense. 
Tho.se  who  live  near  camps  and  hosiiitals 
should  be  sure  that  this  need  is  supplied. 

..  Tins  is  the  Children’s  Year.  April  0 
the  V.  H.  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Child 
Welfare  Department  of  the  Women's 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  De¬ 
fense  began  a  special  campaign  for  the 
care  of  children,  mental,  moral  and  jiliysi- 
cal.  It  is  a  patriotic  duty  to  conserve 
child  life  and  welfare.  Foreign  countries 
are  making  a  sjieeialty  of  “health  visitor.^’’ 
engaged  in  this  service,  and  in  spite  of 
war  conditions,  which  include  greater  in¬ 
dustrial  activity  on  the  part  of  mothers, 
we  are  told  that  the  rate  of  infant  mor¬ 
tality  in  Great  Britain  is  now  lower  than 
ever  before.  This  present  campaign  in 
this  country  is  to  protect  children  in  every 
way ;  to  see  that  war  conditions  do  not 
break  down  the  requirements  for  school 
attendance,  or  allow  children  to  be  ex¬ 
ploited  industrially,  and  to  provide  for  the 
health,  morals  and  educational  needs  of 
the  children  who  are  the  hope  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Every  woman  is  intereslted  in  this, 
and  no  country  home  is  too  remote  or  too 
isolated  to  feel  concern  in  the  rainbow* 
promise  of  the  Children’s  Year. 

Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

All  slorts  of  plaid  woolens  are  very 
much  in  style,  and  among  the  newest  are 
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“.\rmy-and-Navy''  jilaids — combinations  of 
blue  and  khaki,  in  a  great  variety  of 
styles.  'J'ussah  royale,  offered  as  a  spe¬ 
cially  serviceable  material  of  Hummer 
weight,  is  a  wool  and  mohair  fabric  40 
inches  wide,  that  comes  in  all  the  popular 
colors.  It  is  $1  Sn  a  yard. 

Infants’  i;crambulator.s,  and  “Pullman 
sleei»ers"  (in  other  words,  up-to-date 
b.-iby  carria'tes*)  are  always  quite  expen¬ 
sive,  but  some  wf>cd-body  perambulators 
recently  noted,  enameled  ecru  or  dark 
blue,  were  considered  good  value  at  $2.0. 

Colored  madras  curtains  include  .solid 
colors  in  merc('rized  cotton,  .'ll  inches  wide, 
no  cents  Ji  yard  ;  figured  madras  the  same 
width,  at  H4  cents,  while  the  4.o-inch  mad¬ 
ras  Avas  noted  in  solid  color  at  O'-l  cents, 
and  figured  or  shot  with  silk  at  $1..24. 

Among  new^  separate  skirts  we  see  some 
of  checked  cross-bar  muslin,  such  skirts 
being  gathered  into  a  dra.ped  belt,  and 
finished  with  pockets.  Huch  a  skirt  will 
be  crisp  and  cool  and  more  easily  laun¬ 
dered  than  heavier  material.  Huch  a 
skirt  is  offered  ready-made  for  $4. 

All  the  stores  are  now  offering  “effi¬ 
ciency'’  housework  and  gardening  cos¬ 
tumes  ;  a  new’’  one  is  the  bloomer-smock, 
which  consists  of  a  long  belted  smock, 
with  ankle-lengtii  Turkish  trousers  1)C- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


n.'TS.  Aniiv  Sliirt.  30 
to  4t  Trice 

l.-| 


noOO.  Dress  with 
Deep  Coliiir,  3(>  to 
44  bust.  Price  15 
rents. 


9.577.  Doy's  Suit,  2 
to  0  years.  I'rice 
10  cents. 


34  or  .3(i,  38  or  40, 
42  or  44  bust.  Price 
19  rents. 


neath.  lu  chambray,  the  bloomer-smock 
costs  .$.4.49. 

Among  practical  garden  clothes  for 
Avomcti  farmers  one  of  the  shops  on  Fifth 
Avenue  offers  “putnees” — trt)users  that 
can  he  transformed  from  breeches  to 
hloomei’iJ  by  adjusting  the  stj-ap  at  the 
knee.  In  blue  or  khaki-colored  galatea 
the  i)utnees  cost  ,$4.  “Tahiirds”  for  we.-ir 
over  a  blouse  tire  like  the  coats  Avorn  by 
medieval  heralds,  being  sleeveless,  open 
under  the  arm,  but  covering  back  and 
front,  and  held  together  by  a  belt,  'fab- 
ards  cost  $l.r)()  in  gjilatea  ;  smocks  of  the 
same  material  are  .$4,  and  stitched  khaki 
hats  $1.  Women’s  cowhide  puttees,  in 
tan  or  black,  are  $3.50.  It  is  now  fash¬ 
ionable  for  women  to  do  farm  work,  and 
the  shops;  are  meeting  the  demand. 


Six  Meatless  Soups 

The  quantities  given  in  each  recipe  will 
niiike  two  portions.  Use  half-pint  tin 
measuring  cup.  Hee  that  the  milk  is 
fresh  and  sweet..  Mix  flour  and  milk  to 
a  smooth  consistency  before  adding  to 
rest  of  soup.  Use  granite  pans  aud  see 
that  your  measuremeuts  are  accurate. 

I’eauut  Houp. — Three  level  tablespoons 
p(>amit  butter,  one  measuring  cup  boiling 
waiter,  one  and  one-third  measuring  cups 
rich  sweet  milk,  two  level  teaspoons  flour, 
one-half  level  teaspoon  salt  (scant).  Put 
peanut  butter  into  granite  pan.  pour  on  a 
little  boiling  water,  stir  and  then  add  a 
little  more  until  one  measuring  cup  is 


used  and  it  is  very  smooth.  Piit  milk, 
flour  and  salt  into  first  mixture  and  boil 
three  or  four  minutes.  There  is  a  vast  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  various  brands  of  peanut 
butter.  Be  sure  to  get  a  good  one. 

Dried  Hweet  Corn  Houp. — Three- 
eighths  measuring  cup  dried  sweet  corn, 
two  cups  sweet  milk,  one-third  level  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  two  level  teasi)Oon.s  butter,  tAVO 
level  teaspoons  flour.  Hoak  SAveet  corn 
in  granite  i)an  Avitli  hot  water  for  one 
hour,  then  boil  briskly  for  one  hour ;  rub 
through  sieve,  add  milk,  salt,  butter  and 
flour,  and  boil  three  or  four  minutes.  It  is 
a  little  bother  to  get  the  corn  through  the 
sieve,  but  with  rimsing  with  the  milk  and 
patient  nibbing  it  can  be  done,  and  it 
makes  a  fine  soup  if  the  sweet  corn  is 
good.  Himmer  corn  dowm  almost  dry  be- 
Sore  putting  througii  sicA'e. 

Fresh  Pea  Houp. — One-half  measuring 
cup  fresh  peas  cooked  fiA'e  minutes  in 
boiling  water.  Turn  Avater  off,  add  tw’O 
onions  size  of  hulled  walnuts  (cut  onions 
up),  cover  with  water  and  boil  together 
for  one  hour.  i  et  water  simmer  down 
A'cry  low.  put  through  sieve,  add  one  and 
tliree-fourths  measuring  cups  sw'eet -milk, 
two  level  teaspoons  *lnitter.  one  level  tea¬ 
spoon  flour,  two-thirds  level  teaspoon  salt 
and  boil  together  for  three  minutes.  Rerve 
very  hot. 

Pea  Houp  (canned  peas). — One-third 
measuring  cup  canned  peas;  pour  boiling 
water  over  them  twice  and  drain  quickly 
each  time.  Cook  one  onion  size  of  a  large 
hulled  •walnut  in  Avater  for  one  hour; 
after  it  has  cooked  45  minutes  add  peas 
and  cook  together  for  15  minutes;  then 
put  jieas  and  onion  through  sieve,  add 
one  and  one-half  cups  sweet  milk,  one 
level  teaspoon  butter,  one  level  teasi)oon 
flour,  one-half  level  teaspoon  salt.  Boil 
three  minutes  and  serve  A'^ery  hot.  The 
peas  Avill  need  to  have  boiling  Avater 
poured  over  them*  even  though  blanched 
Avhen  canned.  This  will  give  the  .soup  a 
better  flavor. 

As]i:(ragus  Houp. — Three-fourths  meas¬ 
uring  cup  of  tender,  fresh  asi)aragns  cut 
into  OTic-iiich  lengths;  use  extreme  tips, 
too.  if  desired  ;  one  and  three-fourths 
cup  rich  sweet  milk,  one  onion  size  of 
hulled  waliuit.  one-half  level  teaspoon  but¬ 
ter,  one-lmlf  ^e\’el  teaspoon  salt,  one 
level  teaspoon  flour.  Put  asparagus  into 
granite  pan,  cover  with  watei-  and  boil 
Inird  for  three  minutes;  then  drain  Avater 
oft’  this  to  remove  rank  flavor;  at  the 
same  time  put  the  onion  to  cook  in  au- 
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^  WithConservo 
Vou  may  can  14 
quart  jars  of 
'fruit  or  vegetables 
at  one  time — with 
bnservoyou  can 
cook  an  entire 
meal  at  one 

time— over  one 
burner  of  your 
stove. 


Can: 


.  CON6ERyt5/FOOO-rUE:L-TIME; 

Conservo  is  indispensable 
for  canning  by  cold  pack 
process, which  the  Government 
recommends.  Conservo-canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  retain 
fresh  flavor;  keep  perfectly. 
Store  food  now  when  abundant 
and  keep  winter  living  costa 
down.  Conservo  cooking  is 
delicious  —  foods  cooked  in 
I  own  moisture  saving  valuable 
mineral  salts  Foods  cannot 
burn.  Needs  no  watching. 
FREE  BOOK:  "SeeretB  of  Cold 
Park  Canning”  and  Conservo 
cooking  recipes.  Mention  dealer’s 
name. 

TOLEDO  COOKER  CO 
Dept.  36  Toleao,  Ohio 


__  * 

AtOnelim 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


NEW  PERFECTION 


Give  and  Gain 

If  you  use  a  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook 
Stove  you  can  civ®  coal  to  the  nation 
— and  gain  gas  stove  comfort. 

But  you  need  the  New  Perfection,  for 
its  long  blue  chimney  insures  clean, 
intense,  instantaneous  heat  (free  from 
soot  and  odor)  for  every  cooking 
need.  The  New  Perfection  makes 
housework  light,  and  fuel  bills,  too. 
No  dirt,  soot  or  ashes.  3,000,000  now 
in  use. 

Made  in  1,  2,  3,  4  burner  sizes,  with 
or  without  cabinet  top, 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

PrincipeJ  Offices 

New  York  Albany 

Buffalo  Boston 


Ask  your  dealer  about 
the  New  Perfection  Ker¬ 
osene  Water  Heater  and 
New  Perfection  Ovens. 


Use  So-CO-ny  Ker¬ 
osene.  Economical,  on 
sale  everywhere. 
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other  pan  and  boil  15  minuter  in  ■water; 
then  add  the  asparagns^and  cook  both  to¬ 
gether  for  45  minutes  longer.  Save  out 
10  cooked  lengths  to  put  into  soup  later. 
Put  the  rest  through  a  sieve,  add  milk, 
flour,  butter,  salt  and  the  10  ■v\'hole 
lengths  and  boil  two  or  three  minutes 
gently.  Let  asparagus  boil  almost  dry 
before  putting  through  sieve  and  rinse 
sieve  with  milk  so  as  to  get  as  much  of 
the  asparagus  into  the  milk  as  possible. 
This  is  a  delicious  soup.  Canned  as¬ 
paragus  may  also  be  used.  Cut  the  onion 
up  before  cooking.  The  milk,  flour,  salt 
and  butter  may  be  heated  to  boiling 
point  before  adding  asparagus,  as  this 
•-aves  time. 

Potato  Soup. — Three-fourths  measur¬ 
ing  cup  peeled  and  sliced  potatoes,  one 
and  one-third  cups  rich  sweet  milk,  two 
level  teaspoons  butter,  one  level  teaspoon 
fli  ur,  three-fourths  level  teaspoon  salt. 
Cook  potatoes  in  granite  pan  in  water 
until  done:  simmer  down  practically  dry; 
Kiash  somewhat  with  a  potato  masher, 
then  add  milk,  butter,  flour  and  salt ; 
boil  gently  for  five  minutes  and  serve 
hot ;  one-sixth  of  a  teaspoon  of  celery 
seed,  or  one-third  level  teaspoon  of  dried 
celery  leaves  may  be  added  a  few  min¬ 
utes  before  serving.  Pulverize  the  leaves. 
The  soup  is  nice  just  plain. 

Tomato  Bisque. — One  measuring  cup 
tomato  pulp  (cooked  tomatoes  put  through 
sieve,  either  cajined  or  fresh  cooked  to¬ 
matoes),  two-thirds  cup  thin  sweet 
cream,  one  level  teaspoon  salt,  one  and 
three-fourths  level  tablespoons  sugar,  two 
teaspoons  butter*,  one  and  one-third  table¬ 
spoon  flour,  one-'half  tablespoon  pearl 
barley,  one  onion  size  of  hulled  walnut. 
Put  barley  in  small  granite  pan,  cover 
well  ■with  hot  water  and  soak  two  hours. 
-Add  onion  cut  up  and  cook  the  two  to¬ 
gether  for  one  hour.  Mix  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  except  tomato  and  butter  and 
bring  to  boiling  point  in  a  separate  pan, 
then  add  onion,  barley  and  butter ;  boil 
three  or  four  minutes  and  .serve  very  hot. 

IDA  13.  BROWN. 


hopes  of  relief  mounted  up.  But  he  only 
said  “Wear  larger  .shoes  and  the  callom 
places  will  go  away.”  Now  this  is  not 
true.  1  have  been  wearing  big  “prescrip¬ 
tion  shoes”  these  five  years,  and  the  other 
day  in  walking  to  a  friend's,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  but  four  blocks,  I  arrived  so 
late  and  so  tired,  that  I  had  to  confess  to 
the  mi.sery  accompanying  every  step. 
“Don't  endure  it  another  day.  Have  a 
chiropodist  in.  One  came  and  worked 
two  hours  over  my  feet  not  long  ago,”  said 
my  friend,  “and  a  dollar  was  never  better 
spent.  Now  I  can  Avalk  in  some  com¬ 
fort.” 

Much  bathing,  jiinching  and  anointing, 
softening  and  rubbing  in  of  ointments  and 
a  final  padding  over  with  protecting  plas¬ 
ters  held  on  with  some  sort  of  adhesive, 
this  had  been  my  friend’s  means  of  relief. 
“And  she  told  me  to  leave  the  corn  plasters 
on  bs  long  a.^i  1  could.  I  kept  them  on 
two  Aveeks,”  laughed  my  friend.  That 
night  1  set  my  ingenuity  to  Avork.  After 
as  thorough  bathing  and  softening  as  I 
could  manage  I  made  my  corn  plasters. 
They  Avere  merely  two  pieces  of  a  soft, 
heavy  canton  flannel  Avitb  holes  cut  in  the 
centers,  and  a  layer  of  surgeon’s  absorb¬ 
ent  cotton  basted  hetAveeu.  Next  morning 
I  stuck  them  in  place  to  keep  pressure  off 
the  callomses.  u.'^ing  as  adhesive  merely 
some  glue  out  of  a  tube.  Noav  glue  may 
not  be  antiseptic,  but  I  lun^e  no  broken 
skin  and  no  harm  has  come.  The  plas- 


over  potfitoes  are  made  into  cakes  and 
fried  for  supper,  the  rice  used  for  a  pud¬ 
ding.  Bits  of  canned  fruits  are  mixed, 
sugar  added  and  made  into  conserve  for 
cake  filling  or  dessert. 

In  the  Summer,  Avhen  roasting  ears, 
green  beans,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  onions, 
berries,  fruit,  etc.,  come  in  one  never  lacks 
for  a  variety  to  choose  from  for  supper. 
A  lettuce  and  onion  salad,  light  bread, 
baked  apples,  varied  AA’ith  fried  corn,  to¬ 
matoes.  a  boiled  )>ie,  or  a  big  dish  of  suc¬ 
cotash,  green  beans,  bacon  and  corn 
cooked  together,  cabbage  soup,  slaw,  etc., 
but  Avhy  enumerate? 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  make  out  a  bill 
of  fare  for  the  Aveek ;  one  tires  of  the 
same  dishes,  Avith  the  same  contents,  in 
the  same  place,  day  after  day.  As  a 
moat  substitute  there  are  fried  mush, 
fried  potatoes,  bread  crumbs  soaked  in 
sweet  milk,  two  or  throe  eggs,  salt  and 
pepper  added,  fr'ed  in  small  cakes.  Shoul¬ 
der  or  ham  bones  boiled  until  the  meat 
falls  off,  bones  removed,  meat  chopped. 
The  liquor  seasoned  Avith  pepper,  salt 
and  sage,  the  meat  returned  to  liquor,  let 
come  to  the  boil,  and  thickened  with 
flour  and  meal,  poured  in  shallow  vessels, 
and  Avhen  cold,  sliced  and  fried,  will  save 
several  pounds  of  meat,  at  the  same  time 
supplying  the  same  needs.  MRS  D.  B.  P. 


Letters  to  a  Cousin 

Dear  Amelia;  Your  mother  used  to 
.‘ay,  when  she  A\as  Avell  past  SO,  that  she 
;.lmost  wanted  to  live  another  00  years  to 
^ee  Avhat  further  changes  and  improve¬ 
ments  science  and  invention  Avould  bring 
into  our  homes.  You  knoAV  she  remem¬ 
bered  the  first  cook  stove.s  .seen  in  Ncav 
Dngland,  and  used  to  tell  that  a  young 
man  bought  a  box  of  friction  matches  as 
a  curiosity  and  lighted  one  after  another 
for  the  family  to  .see.  He  called  them 
Lucifer  matches,  and  all  thought  them 
very  Avonderful.  This  morning  I  Avished 
your  mother  might  have  been  at  the  break¬ 
fast  table  and  seen  eggs  boiling  in  a  china 
bowl  because  what  looked  to  be  but  a 
short  nickel-plated  rod  lay  also  in  the 
china  bowl,  but  Avas  attached  by  a  cord  to 
the  electric  light  chandelier.  And  to¬ 
night  we  had  cheese  sandwiches  toasted  on 
the  table  and  served  piping  hot  as  needed. 

And  you  must  try  some  of  the  cheese 
fandwiches,  for,  be.side  being  a  pleasant 
Teli.sh,  they  enable  one  to  use  dry  cheese 
to  the  last  crumb.  I  grated  the  cheese 
tor  Mollie  and  Avas  surprised  to  see  that 
not  a  very  large  piece  made  tAvo  cupfuls 
A*. hcji  grated.  Here  is  the  recijte  :  ”  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter,  one-half  teaspoon  salt. 

teaspoons  ground  mustard,  speck  of  red 
pejqier,  one-half  cup  milk  and  2  cups 
grated  cheese.  Mix  and  heat  till  the 
<  heese  melts.  Then  add  a  Avell-beaten 
<gg.  .Stir  over  the  fire  till  the  Avhole 
cooks  smooth.  This  mixture  Avill  keep 
some  time  in  a  cool  place,  and  sandAviches 
liiade  with  it  Avill  be  found  to  fit  in  Avell 
Vvith  almo.st  anything  for  a  light  repast, 
('ut  the  bread  very  thin  and  spread  lib¬ 
erally.  As  Ilollie's  toaster  is  the  sort  that 
holds  the  slices  on  a  slant  Ave  found  the 
other  part  disposed  to  slide  off,  so  toasted 
the  slices  singly  and  cut  and  folded  after 
toasting.  (When  buying  an  electric 
toaster  the  pattern  Avhich  has  a  flat  top 
seems  the  better  sort.)  If  cheese  sand¬ 
Aviches  are  dipped  in  milk  and  egg  and 
fried  as  French  toast  they  become  very 
like  the  cheese  dreams  the  college  girls 
are  so  enthusiastic  about.  The  girls 
merely  place  thin  slices  of  cheese  be¬ 
tween  tAvo  pieces  of  bread  and  dip  and  fry 
them  as  French  toast,  but  the  cheese  mix¬ 
ture  is  more  tasty  and  spreads  better. 

M  hen  I  turuc-d  to  a  doctor’s  column  in 
the  daily  paper  and  read  “Calloused  Feet” 


Embroidery  Designs 


No.  740 — Design  luv  embroidering  a  ten  or 
ceuter-cloth.  30  Inches  In  diameter.  Tliese 
are  tlie  days  of  simplicity  in  household 
equipment,  as  in  other  matters,  and  this  de¬ 
sign,  while  it  makes  a  very  charming  effect 
is  really  a  very  simple  one  to  embroider. 
You  can  use  a  Avhite  linen  or  a  union  linen 
or  you  can  use  one  of  the  gray  materials 
that  are  so  much  in  \ogue  for  cloths  of  the 
sort.  The  Avreaths  are  two  Indies  in  di¬ 
ameter.  One  of  each  group  consists  of  con¬ 
ventionalized  roses  and  one  of  leaves.  A 
pretty  effect  can  be  obtained  by  working  tlie 
sprays  of  leaves  as  eyelets  with  the  stems 
outlined  and  the  flowers  in  solid  work  or  in 
French  knots.  Bine  transfer.  Price  10  cents. 


Chunk  Pickles 

Soak  cucumbers  in  strong  brine  three 
days,  then  soak  in  cold  water  three 
days.  Cut  in  chunks  (you  can  use  large 
cucumbers  by  scraping  out  the  seeds) 
and  steAv  in  Aveak  vinegar  with  a  piece 
of  alum  tAvo  hours,  or  till  pierced  easily 
Avith  a  fork ;  drain.  To  seven  pounds  of 
pickles  use  three  j^unds  of  broAvn  sugar, 
three  pints  of  vinegar,  two  teaspoons 
cloves,  cinnamon,  and  celery  seed  or  mixed 
spices.  Scald  the  syrup  for  the  next 
three  mornings  and  pour  over  pickles. 
Need  not  be  sealed.  j.  av.  d. 


ters  stay  till  pulled  off,  and  when  I  am 
too  tired  for  a  foot  bath  at  night  I  merely 
Avrap  some  surgeons’  gauze  about  the  feet 
and  tie  it  on  toji.  This  keeps  the  things 
from  being  pulled  off  before  morning.  And 
now  I  Avalk  Avith  ease  and  can  forget 
that  I  have  feet.  aurelia. 


Supper  Items 

Perhaps  the  following  suggestions  may 
proA'e  beneficial  to  other  housekeepers.  In 
planning  the  noonday  meal  I  keep  in 
vieAv  the  needs  of  supper,  though  during 
cold  Aveather  our  stand-by  for  the  even¬ 
ing  meal  is  Avarrn  corn  bread,  butter 
and  milk ;  noAV  and  then  a  steaming  diuh 
of  mush  aud  biuter ;  syrup  and  (jreamy 
milk  for  those  aa'Iio  desire  it. 

In  cooking  dry  beans  there  is  always 
sufiieient  for  supper,  and  usually  soms 
for  the  next  day.  I  soak  half  a  gallon 
overnight,  pour  off  that  water,  add  a  gen¬ 
erous  jiiece  of  fat  pork  or  bacon,  Avuter 
aud  salt ;  boil  until  beans  are  lender, 
aud  keep  covered  Avith  Avater,  as  all  our 
hearty  eaters  are  partial  to  beau  soup.  Be¬ 
fore  serving  I  dissolve  two  heaping  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour  in  a  cup  of  sweet  cream, 
and  add  to  the  beans.  Just  a  pinch  of 
sugar,  I  think,  improves  the  flavor. 
Sometimes  I  add  noodles  or  dumplings. 
The  meat  is  removed  from  beans,  peppered 
and  baked  bi’O'vvn.  I  usually  serve  sliced 
onions,  cbow  chow,  pickles,  or  canned  to¬ 
matoes  AA’ith  beans. 

"While  boiling  the  beans  to  save  fuel, 
I  bake  pies,  cakes,  jumbles,  etc. ;  these 
Avith  canned  fruit  help  out  the  supper 
table.  With  chicken  .1  usually  serve 
ci*eamed  Irish  potatoes  or  rice.  The  left- 


Buns,  Crackers  and  Bread 

lu  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.,  J.  S.  K,  asks  for 
a  recipe  for  cinnamon  buns  with  baking 
powder.  I  send  mine.  These  are  de¬ 
licious  : 

(’iniiamon  Buns. — Three  tablespoou3| 
melted  butter,  one  egg.  one  cup  milk,  tAvo' 
and  one-half  cujis  flour,  thi*ee  teaspoons! 
baking  powder.  Place  on  board,  roll  out,' 
spread  Avith  melted  butter,  sprinkle  Avithj 
cinnamon.  Roll  up  like  jelly  cake,  slice ^ 
off,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven;  then  spread; 
the  top  with  Avarm,  soft  maple  sugar.  j 

Datflake  Bread. — Pour  one  and  one-half  j 
cups  boiling  water  over  two  cups  oati 
flakes,  let  stand  until  lukewarm  (betterj 
to  stand  for  a  time  Avhere  it  Avill  keepl 
hot,  but  not  over  the  fire),  add  one  cup! 
liquid  yea.st,  a  little  salt,  two  tablespoons [ 
lard,  one-fourth  cup  sugar,  four  cupsi 
flour.  Let  rise  until  light,  then  put  into 
tins,  handling  only  enough  to  shape  into 
a  loaf :  let  rise  aud  bake  one  hour. 

Oatflake  Crackers. — Two  cups  oat- 
flakes,  two  cups  flour,  one-half  cup  butter, 
oue-fourth  cup  sugar,  a  little  salt,  a 
pinch  of  soda  rubbed  Avell  together  ;  then 
add  one-half  cup  cold  Avater,  and  roll 
thin.  Bake  slowly  until  slightly  broAA'ned. 

Rye  Bread. — Scald  one  cup  milk,  let 
stand  until  lukewarm,  then  add  one  cup 
liquid  yeast,  one  and  one-half  cups  Avheat 
flour,  tAvo  and  one-half  cups  rye  flour 
and  a  little  salt ;  .stir  Avell  together  and 
put  at  once  into  a  Avell-greased  tin ;  let 
stand  until  light,  then  bake  about  one 
hour.  CHRISTINE. 


Grandmother’s  Potato  Soup 

Seeing  your  request  for  potato  soup 
such  as  our  grandmothers  used  to  make, 
I  am  sending  one  Avhich  has  always  been 
in  our  family,  and  is  well  liked  by  all 
Avho  have  eaten  it. 

Cut  one  slice  of  pork  into  dice  aud  fry 
brown  ;  add  one  cup  of  onions  and  fry  a 
light  broAvn.  Now  add  three  quarts  of 
hot  water  and  one  quart  of  potatoes, 
peeled  and  slieed  ;  add  .salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Boil  .‘50  mimites ;  add  one  table- 
spoon  butter  and  the  dumplings  dropped 
from  the  snoon  into  soup.  Cover  closely 
aud  boil  15  minutes;  serve  at  ouee.  One 
could  use  two  tablespoons  butter  in  place; 
of  pork.  j 

Dumpling.s. — One  egg,  one  cup  butter-! 
milk  or  sour  milk,  one-half  teaspoon  soda,! 
pinch  of  salt,  flour  to  stir  as  stiff  as  oani 
he  stirred  Avith  a  spoon.  Drop  by  spoon-; 
fuls  into  boiling  soup.  One  cup  .sweet! 
milk  and  two  teaspoons  baking  powderj 
may  be  used  in  place  of  sour  milk  and 
soda,  but  have  sent  it  just  as  my  grand-! 
mother  made  it  Avhen  I  Avas  a  child.  j 

L.  E.  Q. 


HeatsYour  Whole  House 
Comfortably  From 
One  Register- 


All  the  comfort,  health  and  con- 
•  venience  of  furnace  heat,  freedom 
from  annoyance  and  danger  of  stoves 
without  tearing  up  your  walls  for  pipes 
or  flues  or  heating*  your  cellar. 

The  only  pipeless  furnace  which  com¬ 
pletely  incorporates  correct  principles  of 
pipeless  heating.  Greater  warm  air  capa  ¬ 
city  and  scientifically  proportioned 
heating  surface  insure  constant  cir¬ 
culation  ofwarm, moist  air  in  suffi¬ 
cient  volume  to  heat  comfort¬ 
ably  the  entire  house. 


Especially  desiprned 
and  built  for  pipcless 
heating.  Exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  of  construction 
found  in  no  other  pipelcss 
f  furnace  make  it  the  Ideal 
.  pi peless  system  and  absolute- 
,  lyreliable.  Burnshardorsofti 
coal, coke  or  wood.  Savesone- 
third  or  more  on  fuel.  Quick¬ 
ly  installed  in  old  or  new 
homes.  Sold  under  binding 
guarantee.  Write  for  free 
booklet "H eating  Your 
Home”  and  name  of  near¬ 
est  dealer. 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co. 
Buffalo,  New  York 

Distributors  for 
New  York 


SAVE  YOUR  FRUITS  WITH  THE  FAMOUS 

Mudge  Patent  Canner 

Fully  ripe  fruits  easily  canned, 
keeping:  natural  form,  color  and 
flavor.  Quicker  and  cheaper 
than  preserving— sutrar  unnec> 
ossary.  Vcffctableaalsoquicklr 
canned.  Used  on  any  stove. 

Endorsed  by  hisrhest  author¬ 
ities— book  of  directions  forone 
period  cold  pack  method.  Sim¬ 
ple  tc  ouerate.  Sent  prepaid  for 
S4.50.  check  or  money  order. 

West  of  Miss.  $6. 

OIDOLE-GAUMER  CO. 

3846  T.  Lancaster  Ave.,  Philadelphia 


Use  Cuticura  Soap 
To  Clear  Y our  Skin 

All  druggists;  Soap  25,  Ointment  2,5  &  50.  Talcum  26 
Sample  each  free  of  “Cutlcnrn,  Dept.  P,  Boston.” 


LIGHTNIRG 

1  2c  pev  ft*  99%.  pure  copper* 
Direct  to  you,  no  middleman 
If  goods  when  received  are  not  satisfacioty  1 
return  to  ns,  wo  will  pay  freight  both  ways.  I 
Full  instructions  with  each  order.  Write  us* 

InteraatioDol  Lightnina*  Rod  Co. 
Dept.K  SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 


EXPERT 
KNOWLEDGE 
FREELY 
GIVEN 


Hydraulic  Cidej 
Press  Profife 

EXTRA 
HEAVY 

PRESSURE  quit  gets  results 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  1 08  Penn  Ave.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 


Don't  throw  away  a  sing 
they’re  worth  money  to  you.  rricea  are  j 
’way  up  now.  Cash  in  on  all  you  have. 
But  be  sure  you  get  our  prices  before 
you  scllasimfleone.Wesuaranteomost  , 
liberal  gradinit.  Over  20  years  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  your  assurance  of  a  square  deal 
every  time.  We  buy  any  quantity. 

Freight  paid  on  all  shipments  to 
Werthan.  Find  out  what  real  satisfac¬ 
tion  is.  Write  quick,  statins:  what  you 
have.  Address 

WERTHAN  BAG  CO. 

66  Dock  St.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


754 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


.Tune  1,  101 S 


This  is  going  to  be  the  Greatest,  Busiest,  and  Best 
Consignment  Sale  of  Ayrshire  Cattle 
ever  held  in  America 


CONSIGNORS: 

J.  W.  Clise,  Willowmoor  Farm,  Redmond,  Washington  (70 
Head  of  Milk  Record  Ayrshires.  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
Beuchan  Peter  Pan.  Robin  Hood  31st  and  Ben  Hur). 


John  Sherwin,  Willoughby,  O. 
Hill  Top  Farm,  Wheeling,  W. 
Va. 

A.  Henry  Higginson,  So.  Lin¬ 
coln,  Mass. 

C.  B.  Stevens,  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt. 

John  H.  Baker,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


R.  R.  Ness,  Howick,  Quebec. 
Hunter  Bros.,  Freeman,  Ont. 
W.  P.  Schanck,  Avon,  N.  Y. 
Adam  Seitz,  Waukesha,  Wis. 
Wendover  Farm,  Bernards- 
ville,  N.  J. 

Branford  Farms,  Groton,  Conn. 
D.  T.  Ness,  Howick,  Quebec. 


Gilbert  McMillan,  Huntingdon,  Quebec. 


ABSOLUTELY  THE  GREATEST  ARRAY  OF  AYRSHIRE 
CATTLE  EVER  OFFERED. 

NOTHING  BUT  THE  BEST. 

The  Catalogue  tells  the  story,  mailed  only  on  request. 

Arthur  H.  Sagendorph,  Sale  Manager 

Box  R,  Spencer,  Massachusetts 


Baxter  and  Lawrence 
Auctioneers 


J.  G.  Watson 
in  the  box 


YOU  CAN’T  CUT  OUT 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


A  BOG  SPAVIN  OR 
THOROUGHPIN 


and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.. 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  UEsments.  Enlarged  Glands,  Wens, 
Cysts  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  SI. 25  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F. YOUNG.  P.  D.  F..  88  Temi3leSf..SDrlncr;cic3.  Cass. 


MINERAL'"o“vfr 
HEAVE5?ar3 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Packr  je 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refundod 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  ca.ses. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet^!! 


MIHEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDT  CU..  461  fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg,  P* 


SICK  STOCK 

BOOK  on  treatment  of  Horses,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  sent 
free.  Humphreys’  Homeopathic  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medicines,  153  William  St.,  N.  Y, 


HERE’S  the  simplest,  most  con- 
enient  and  elticlent  hand  separa- 
jtor.  It  gets  every  ounce  of  cream 
out  of  the  milk ;  gives  you  every 
peimy  of  profit  In  your  butter. 

Reid  Disc  Separator 

attaches  to  wall — out  of  way  when  not  In 
use.  Weighs  50  lbs.  boxed  for  shipment. 
Send  for  booklet  of  Dairy  Supplies. 

•  E.  Beid  Creamery  A  Dairy  Supply  Co. 
69th  8t.  and  Eaverford  Are.,  Fhlla. 


1_ L* 

HORSES 

Shetland  Ponies 

One  five-year-old  black  geldiii"  for  S75. 
Two  two-  year-old  sliid  coils  for  !$60 
each,  one  hay,  the  other  b.'ty  and  white. 
Pauline  Smith,  Sandy  Hook,  Conn. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  ihSTAllmemt  plan.  300  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  lOo 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
THE  SHADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  0. 


ShetlandPon  i  esiS\i.^  & 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Pi-oducing  County  iu  U.  S. 


DOGS 


Airedale  Puppies! 

Two  litters  champion-bred  stock.  Dogs.  SI 5  and 
S30;  isitches,  S8  ami  SIO. 
CONTROVERSEY  KENNELS.  R.  17,  MONROE,  CONN. 


Airedales  and  Collies 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  l>rood  in.a irons.  Large  in- 
tructive  list.  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


Airedale  Terrier  Puppies  iXn.a- 

tioiial  ohHinpions;  the  kind  you  want.  Don’t  pay  taxes 
on  a  “mutt.”  I  offer  grand  puppies.  Males,  $15;  females, 
$10.  F.areuts  registered.  INOIiKSlIlK  FAIth,  f.anenst.r,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


Swiss  Buck  Goats,  Year  Old,  $15 

None  lower  priced.  No  milking  or  bred  does.  Only  letters 
enclosing  stamp  answered.  S.  J.  SHARPLES,  Center  Squere,  Pi. 


Big  Mares  at  F;  r  n  Work 

With  ail  this  talk  about  farm  tractors 
we  must  not  forgot  that  the  big  hoav.v 
hor.so  still  has  a  pl.lce  on  the  American 
farm  and  will  contimio  to  hold  it  as  valu¬ 
able  farm  stock.  There  is  a  great  demand 
just  now  for  heavy  horses,  and  big  brood 
mares  of  good  breeding  will  ptiy  as  never 
before.  The  Seeretnry  of  the  Percheron 
.’’^oeiety  of  America  sends  a  statement 
lUiide  b.v  a  Western  farmer  who  is  farm¬ 
ing  on  a  large  .scale  and  evidently  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  big  mare.  This  man  sa.vs  be 
has  two  tractors  on  the  idaee.  but  still 
finds  the  big  horses  valuable,  not  only  for 
the  work  tliey  do.  but  for  the  colts  which 
they  produce.  Of  course  the  day  of  the 
light  trotter  and  mongrel  work  horse  has 
gone  b.v.  and  there  is  not  much  use  imt- 
ting  time  :ind  f<‘ed  into  such  stock.  The 
big  horse,  howi’ver.  is  still  on  deck  and 
will  stay  there  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
big  injire  is  an  asset  on  most  farm.s. 

We  have  just  finislied  seeding  170  acres 
of  eats  in  three  and  one-half  days’  time, 
with  one  drill  and  eight  registered  Per¬ 
cheron  mares.  One  set  of  four  mares 
started  at  daybreak  and  worked  until 
noon,  being  reidaced  l)y  the  other  four, 
which  stuck  to  the  job  until  dark.  As  we 
nlwa.vs  seed  down  our  small  grain  land  to 
Timothy  and  clover,  .von  will  see  that  we 
have  two  years’  crops  from  the  one  opera¬ 
tion  from'  170  acres.  We  are  through 
.  '  ith  that  jnece  of  land  until  harvest  time 
this  year  and  ha.ving  next  season.  Before 
iflie  ha.v  is  put  up  next  year  we  hoiie  to 
have  I'O  colts  out  of  those  eight  mares. 

We  have  a  lO^^-foot  drill  which  four 
good  mares  will  handle  nicely  at  a  good 
stiff  walk.  We  found  we  were  doing  an 
average  of  approximately  three  acres  an 
hour,  or  between  4.5  and  ."0  acres  in  a  10- 
lionr  day.  Where  the  field  was  half  a 
mile  long  we  would  make  the  round  trip 
in  L’O  minutes,  seeding  about  IH  acres 
each  round. 

The  fir.st  set  of  mares  would  go  on  at 
daylight,  the  second  set  relieving  them  at 
noon  and  going  until  dark.  ^^’lll  say 
three  of  the  mares  weighed  better  than  a 
ton  ;  the  other  five  between  l.SOO  pounds 
and  a  ton.  They  were  all  good  walkers 
and  .seemed  to  handle  the  big  drill  with 
ease.  Three  of  the  mares  have  just 
dropiied  good  strong  coltSi  and  the  others 
are  due  shortly.  We  started  in  to  do  a 
I  whirlwind  job  and  to  do  it  well,  and  we 
aeeompli.slied  this  in  days.  or.  to  he 
i  exact,  iu  58  hours.  We  think  this  is 
some  record  for  others  to  shoot  at. 


Reforms  in  Live  Stock  Shipments 

Will  ,vou  help  us  to  have  modified  some 
of  the  har.sh  laws  covering  the  interstate 
'shipment  of  live  swine  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses?  This  question  is.  of  course,  largely 
one  for  the  breeders  to  fight  out  for  them¬ 
selves.  hut  it  also  affects  many  farmers 
who  are  anxious  to  buy  purebred  stock  if 
they  can  get  such  stock  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

To  give  a  concrete  example :  We  re¬ 
cently  sold  a  young  boar  'of  good  breed¬ 
ing  and  a  good  individual.  Our  extra  mar¬ 
keting  costs  included  registration,  crating, 
advertising,  letter-writing,  carting  to  sta¬ 
tion,  etc.  The  boar  was  sold  to  parties 
in  Virginia,  and  upon  delivery  at  our 
station  the  agent  advised  us  that  he 
would  hold  the  shipment  over  night  until 
he  found  out  whether  Virginia  had  any 
j  special  regulations  covering  the  shipment 
lof  swine.  The  next  day  he  refused  to 
I  make  the  .shipment  because  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  regulation : 

Hogs  brought  into  Virginia  for  pur¬ 
poses  other  than  immediate  slaughter  to 
be  accompanied  b.v  certificate  of  health  by 
qualified  veterinarian,  properly  indorsed 
by  officials  of  State  of  origin,  showing 
animals  to  be  free  from  cholera,  or  ex¬ 
posure  thereto  for  a  period  of  six  weeks 
prior  to  shipment,  said  certificate  of  health 
mn.st  be  presented  to  State  Veterinarian 
of  Virginia  and  approved  by  him  before 
the  animals  shall  be  received  into  the 
State. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  above,  a 
veterinarian  must  be  paid  for  a  special 
trip  (12  miles  each  way)  to  our  farms, 
and  his  charge  for  this  has  been  $G  until 
lately,  when.  I  believe,  it  was  raised  to 
$S.  In  addition,  we  must  have  the  ve¬ 
terinarian’s  certificate  properly  indorsed 
by  N.  Y.  State  officials,  then  forward  it 
to  the  State  of  Virginia  and  have  him  ap¬ 
prove  it  before  the  hog  will  be  received 
into  the  State. 

Our  objections  to  the  above  law  and 
similar  laws  are: 

1.  They  pretend  to  give  protection 
which  they  do  not  give. 


2.  I’he  examination  by  the  veterinarian 
is  never  more  than  a  casn.’il  glance  (this 
will  he  verified  by  other  shippers). 

.3.  No  one  but  the  breeder  can  truth¬ 
fully  certify  about  the  hogs’  exposure  to 
cholera  for  the  period  of  Six  weeks  prior 
to  shipment. 

4.  The  expense  prevents  that  sale  of 
stock  to  the  very  farmers  who  most  need 
to  improve  their  herds.  It  doesn’t  amount 
to  much  on  stock  sold  at  fanc.v  prices. 

5.  Affidavits  by  the  shipper  would  really 
protect  without  the  expense,  and  the  ship¬ 
per’s  future  business  depends  on  the  sifcoek 
he  ships. 

6.  The  triple  check — by  the  veterina¬ 
rian.  the  N.  Y.  State  officials  .aiul  the 
State  veterinarian  of  Virginia  is  un¬ 
necessary. 

7.  After  all  examinations  the  hog  might 
soon  develop  cholera. 

8.  The  law  looks  like  reciprocity  among 
the  veterinarians  who  are  the  only  one.s 
to  benefit  by  it. 

We  feel  certain  there  are  man.v  ways  in 
which  the  various  States  cotild  protect 
themselves  against  the  receiving  of  dis¬ 
eased  swine  without  the  heavy  expense  of 
a  Sj^ecial  examination  for  every  hog  or 
pig  shipped.  V>  are  as  much  interested 
in  the  prevention  of  losses  by  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  diseased  animals  as  .anyone  could-, 
be.  hut  we  .are  not  in  sympathy  in  pro¬ 
tective  legislation  that  does  not  protect. 

Orange  C’o..  N.  Y.  v.  ir.  todd. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  only  way  to  work  re¬ 
forms  in  this  or  any  other  matter  is  to 
organize  and  get  together  a  mass  of  testi¬ 
mony  which  cannot  be  controverted.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  offers  its  services  to  breeders  iimi 
farmers,  and  calls  for  experience  in  all 
such  eases.  Send  us  what  you  have  ;in(i 
we  will  help  organize  for  a  reform. 


Raising  Orphan  Pigs 

It  would.  I  am  sure,  help  many  of  your 
readers  if  you  would  publish  how  to  rai.se 
pigs  by  hand.  We  do  not  know  how  in 
this  section  .and  more  or  less  die  which 
surely  now  should  be  saved.  E.  E.  c. 

New  Hampshire. 

It  often  happens  that  a  sow  will  not 
own  her  pigs,  or  she  may  die  and  leave  a 
lot  of  orphans  which,  at  this  time  espe¬ 
cially.  .should  be  raised  even  at  the  expen.se 
of  some  time,  labor  and  patience.  The 
amount  of  care  necessar.v  to  raise  these 
little  pigs  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  season.  The  best  months  for  farrow¬ 
ing  are  April  and  September.  Under  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions  Marcii  is  also  a  good 
month,  hut  extra  protection  must  he  pro¬ 
vided  against  cold  weather.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  there  will  be  much  less 
danger  of  anything  happening  to  the  sow 
during  tiicse  months.  Imt  if  occasion  de¬ 
mands.  the  little  fellows  can  he  brought  ui> 
by  hand.  The  two  principal  requirements 
in  their  proper  care  are  proper  food  .-ind 
a  warm,  dry  bed  to  sleep  in.  Cows’  milk 
is  the  best  sulistitute  for  the  mother’s 
milk,  hut  should  be  reduced  at  first  with 
about  half  water  and  fed  from  bottles 
with  rubber  nipples  attached.  During  the 
first  two  weeks  they  should  be  fed  a  little 
every  two  hours  from  early  morning  till 
late  at  night.  After  that  the  number  of 
feeds  may  be  gradually  reduced  to  three 
feeds  a  da.v  at  six  weeks  old.  Be  carefii 
not  to  overfeed  and  i^  any  signs  of  consti- 
Iiation  should  develop  they  must  be  recti¬ 
fied  immediately  by  mixing  a  little  castor 
oil  with  the  milk.  Of  course  the  milk 
should  always  be  slightly  warmed  i)efore 
feeding.  c.  s.  greexe. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Ma.v  .30.  31 — llolsteins.  Hudson  Valley 
Sales  Co..  Media niesv^i lie.  N.  Y, 

.Tune  1 — .Terse.vs.  Hood  Farm.  T.owell, 
Mass. 

.Tune  4.  — llolsteins.  Rrattlehoro.  Vt., 

by  Purebred  I.ive  Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brat- 
tleboro.  Vt. 

.Tune  11.  12 — Ayr.shires.  New  England 
Ayrshire  Clul).  Charter  Oak  Park.  Ilart- 
ford.  Conn. 

.Tune  13.  14 — lloksteiiis.  Poiighkeep.sic, 
N.  Y..  b.v  ,T.  IT.  Si.sson’s  Sous. 

.Tuiie  10.  20,  21 — Holstcius.  Balsam 
Stock  I'arm.  Dixville  Notch.  N.  H. 

.Tune  27 — Holsteius.  Orecufield.  O..  ])y 
A.  IV.  Greeu. 


“Do  YOU  assimilate  your  food,  amity?’’ 
“No.sah,  I  doe.su’t.  I  buys  it  open  aud 
hones’,  sah.” — Baltimore  American. 
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BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR 

Jlajestic  Mammotli  229500;  weight,  407  lbs.  at  7 
nios.;  was  bred  and  raised  by  me.  Hooking  orders  bir 
8  to  10  weeks-old  Spring  pigs  at  $20  each  and  up. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whitpern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


Bes^kshlres 

Waflffap  yo'ifP  hoars  ready  for  service  very 

nBUITGr  reasonable;  two  at  farmer  prices,  three 
which  would  do  to  show  higher.  A  few  weanling 
pigs.  Also  a  limited  number  of  bred  sows. 

HAMILTON  FARM,  Fred  Huylsr,  Mgr.,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  of  size  and  quality.  Big  litters 
from  large,  mature  Sows.  3  fall  boars,  2 
sows  left.  Excellent  breeding.  Keasonable 
prices.  Satisfaction  Gr  u  a  r  an  t  eo  d.  Write 
H.  GRUvrsHAW,  -  North  East,  Pa. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood: 

Fall  farrowed  boars,  ready  for  service, 
weighing  in  breeding  condition  200  to  3.50 
pounds  at  si.x  and  seven  inontbs  of  ago.  A  few  th:it 
weighed  300  poninis  when  six  months  old,  from  a  sow 
that  farrowed  litters  of  14  and  17.  Also  boar  pigs. 
H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15,  DUNDEE.  N.Y. 

Springbank  Berksbires 

I  offer  some  Herkshire  Boar  pigs  that  have  Class  in 
every  line.  Also  Oliarmer’s Champion  5th  No.  208200, 
by  Lady  Longfellow’s  Champion  2nd,  No.  140749, 
and  out  of  Charmer’s  Bess,  No.  153136.  Send  for 
historic  pedigree  and  price  and  do  not  forget  what 
the  Berksli  ire  Barrow  Classes  did  to  ALL  OTHER  BREEDS 
and  CROSSES  at  the  last  International  at  Chicago. 
Address  J.  E.  WAT.SON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Berkshires  For  Sale 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Also  a  few  spring  pigs  and  ser¬ 
vice  boars— Loyal  Ijee  ofWendover  2.3.5071  Breeding. 

GRANOQUE  FARMS,  Inc. _ Granogue,  Delaware 

Greystone  Berkshires 

Spring  pigs  either  sex,  pairs  and  trios  not  akin  from  large 
mature  sows  of  best  breeding.  *6  sows  in  our  herd.  Write 
for  circular  giving  further  description  and  prices.  It'sfree. 

Greystone  Farm,  Summersville.'W.Va. 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  lireeders  with  size  and  conformation; 
clioiera  immuned;  300  head;  all  ages  and  sexes. 
Every  animal  just  as  represented  and  must  be 
satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money  refunded. 
CAT  ROCK  FARM.  -  WESTWOOD,  MASS. 


CHESHIRES 

THE  NEW  YORK  FARMERS'  HOG 

Bred  gilts  and  pigs  of  botli  sexes  for  sale. 
DEPT.  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y' 


BELLMATH  FARM 

DUROCS 

FOR  Q  /  I  F  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs,  si.x  to  eight 
A  V/IV  O/.  LiCi  old.  Orders  booked  for 

May  delivery.  Send  for  description  and  prices. 
H.  C.  CROCKER  C;  SON.  Sennett,  N.  V. 


For  Sfile- 
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Kinderhook  Registered  DUROCS 

March  and  April  pigs — blood  of  Ciolden  Model,  Defender, 
l*als  King,  I’l  ince  of  Cols,  Chief  .Justice,  and  then  some. 
Kxtragood,  large-l)oned,  stretchy.liuskies,  some  comp:ict, 
ea-sy-feeder.s,  \Ve  gimiantee  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction 
or  monc,v  taick.  Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Ass'n.,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Tliree  of 
the  best 

yearling  vre  ever  raisodT  bred  for  .lulv.  P.all  slioats 
ond  spring  pigs.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia,  Pa. 

D|  I  D  ^  C  A  few  pigs,  $25  pr.  Pod.  Write 
O  S.  O.  WKKKS,  DeGkafk,  Ohio 

PIGS  SHIPPED  C.O.D. 

50  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  6 
wee.'ts  old.  SIO.  50  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS.  6  weeks  old,  SIO.  50  0. 1.  C.  &  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS,  SIO.  These  Pigs  aii^iom  Large.tTiowtliy  stock. 
60  Slioats,  12  weeks  old,  Slo  c:icli.  D.  REEVES,  Lexinglon,  Mass. 

“HAMPSHIRES” 

Most  any  ;ige.  Free  circular  just  out 
Also  Itegistered  (Jiiernsoy  hulls,  from  tu-  ■ 
berculous-free  herd.  I.OCLST  L.v''.  .N  I'  All.il, 

Itox  U,  Itird.ln-tland,  l,uiir;ister  Co,,  Penn. 

4  boar  pigs,  7  weeks  old,  Victor  Farm  stock,  S20eaeii, 
with  p.apers.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford.  Oranpe  Co  N.Y. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

6  and  8  weeks  old,  S15  e.acb;  S28  pair:  S40  trio.  Not 
akin.  A.  A.  S  C  H  O  F  E  L  L,  lleuveiton,  N.V. 

Taking  Orders  large  Berkshire  Pigs  Hinitington  Mills,  Pa. 

0  1  O  f  Choice  Weanling  boars.  Mostly  sons  of 
I  I  C  SpringVailev  Schoolmaster  03781.  Reg.  Free. 

.  *«  V.  O  SPRING  VALLEY  FARM,  Memphis.  N.  Y. 

Rpo  Pnland  P.hinao  for  life.  Sired 

nOg.rOianQUnmdS  i,y  or  bred  to  Hair  Ton  ho:iis. 

From  dams  weigliing  600  up.  E.  ROWELL,  Jr.,  Scottsburg,  Vi. 

ForSale-lOO  PigS 

$9  each.  Ready  to  ship.  HARRY  ROUSE,  Mew  Albany,  Pa. 

75  Pure  Breed  O.I.C.Pigs  'pri*ce,^Sd» 

each  at  six  weeks  old.  ARTHUR  FREEMAN,  Pulaski.  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


1 


JERSEY  BULLS 

Registered  and  Ready  for  Service.  From  Dams 
with  Official  Record  of  750  lbs.  of  Butter. 
Thos.  Rose,  -  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Others  are  making  money  in 
dairying  despite  high  feed  prices 
by  getting  large  yielding,  money  making 

Purebred  HOLSTEINS 

Purebred  Holsteins  have  been  defl- 
nitely  proven  the  most  profitable  cows 
l-s  on  earth.  Tliey  yield  large.t  quanti- 
ties  of  milk  and  luitterfat  at  lowest 

cost.  Don’t  lose  money  on  "cows” _ 

*  make  money  with  purebred  Holsteins. 

JVrite  ior  fret  information 

No  obligation— we  have  nothing 
we  want  to  sell  j'ou. 

The  Holstein  -  Friesian  Association 
of  America,  Box  105,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


Cortland  Holstein  Farms 

OFFERS  for  SALE 

50  Springers,  l.nrge  heavy  cows  with  proper  care 
will  milk  ilOli  to  12,000  lbs.  per  year.  40  fresh  cows. 
Some  of  them  are  now  milking  65  Ib.s.  per  d;iv. 
tiO  E-xtra  line  cows  due  to  freshen  this  fall  A 
good  many  are  milking  40  lbs.  per  day  now.  In  calf 
to  Keg.  Hulls.  40  Reg.  Heifers,  lino  large  Heifers 
part  of  them  .are  bred.  100  High  grude  Heifers 
one  and  two  yeai-s  old.  15  Registered  Riills. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

80S  .fc  805  Savings  Rank  Bldg.,  Cortlniul,  X.  Y. 


SPOT  FARM 

HOLSTEINS 

’a  Holstein  calves,  either 
sex.  $15  to  $25  each,  express 
paid  in  lots  of  5.  Registered 
bniis.  5  months  old  to  1  year 
old.  Registered  heifers,  all 
ages.  Registered  ami  liigli 
grade  cows.  Large  stock  on 
hand  to  select  from. 

JOHN  0.  REAGAN,  Tally,  N.Y. 


$60 


.  Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

— with  all  papers  .and  express  prepaid 
to  your  station.  Nicely  marked, 
straight,  growthy,  deep  bodied.  World’s  record 
ancestry  on  both  side.s.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Home  of  the  granclam  of  the  champion 
four-year  cow  of  the  world.  Write  today. 

DIVIDING  RIDGE  FARM,  Jordanville,  New  York 


A  GRANDSON  OF  THE 
FAMOUS  $50,000  BULL 

Here  is  a  show  bull,  about  three-quarters  white,  born 
Mar.  16,  1918.  His  sire  is  one  of  the  best  bred 
sons  of  the  World’s  Greatest  Sire, 

King  Segis  Poniiac  Alcartra 

His  d.am  lia.»a  tbree-year-old  record  of  20.42  lbs.  butter. 
His  ten  nearest  tested  dams  avei-age  over  26  lbs.  butter. 

Price  $110.00.  G.  G.  BURLINGAME.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

High  grade  heifer  calves  sireil  by  registered  sire.  Dam’s  record 
29  lbs.  Two  high  grade  heifer  calves  and  registered  bull  calf 
$60.  Fifty  fine  fresh  grade  cows.  Everything  in  Holsteins  both 
registered  and  grades. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr*  Mapio  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
WE  WIJLIi  GIVE  THE  USE  OF  A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call 

for  three  years  to  any  responsible  farmer  who  wishes 
to  improve  his  herd.  Muaoet  Hill  Farm,  Charlton,  Mass. 

%  Holstein  Heifer  CALVES  b.T/i’jfmT'^fnd 

registered  sires,  5  days  old.  S20  and  !g«25  each 
HARRY  VAILi,  -  Warwick.  Oraiioe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wntf  for 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo.N.Y. 

HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Shipped  anywhere. 

FRANK  GAMEL,  Pine  Grove  Farm,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  cither  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  $IS  to  $20  each.  F.  H.  WOOD  Cortland,  «ew  York 

IJ’ni*  a  7-inos.-old  reg.  Hol- 

"A  Vlliyf  .pJ.vv  stein  bull, grandson  of  a$.50.00J 
bull.  All  tested  dams  .and  a  world’s  rts-ord  in  pedigree. 
Perfect  individual.  OLOVEllDAI.K  KAKJI,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


nre  prolituhlc.  Frodiiotiun  in  the  East/* 

DCCI  a  new  l)ooUlet,  contains  valuable  information 
O  A  44 1 A  and  pictures  of  Aberdeen*  Angus.  Free  on  reouest. 
WttllH#  C,  W.  ECKAKUT,  •  31  Nu&sau  Street,  New  York 

WALGROVE  HERD 

IVIILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Tlie  greatest  all-around  provider  of  milk  and 
l)oef.  Over  fifty  head  in  herd.  All  registered 
stork.  A  few  bull  calves  for  sale.  :: 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

PRAYER  SPRING  FARM 

On  Derby-Bridgeport  Trolley  Lino. 

Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  Bull 

Will  Exchange  registered  Borksliire  young  sows 
an<i  lioars  for  registere<l  Berkshire  sows  any  age. 

Mr.  General  Farmer!  Dairy  Shorthorns 

breed  for  you.  Try  them.  We  offer  a  trio  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  heifer  calves  and  a  bull,  unrelated,  Choice¬ 
ly  bred.  First  draft  or  clieck  for  S425  takes  them. 

A  few  others.  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK,  Interlaken,  N.  Y 


SHEEP 


For  Sale-1 2  Dorse!  Ewes  and  5  Lambs 


Gladstone,  N.  J. 


For  Sa  16-40  Ewes  and  Lambs  i! 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

Milking  Shorthorns- Willoughby,  Ohio 

beef  I  milk 


Real  dual 

Purpose 

quality. 

W  inners 
of  50  first 
prizes  and 
I  8  cham¬ 
pions  and 
Grand 
Champions 
1917  fairs. 


We  hold 
the  world’s 
2-year-old 
official 
record  on 
Bessboro* 
Orphan 
2nd;  milk 

10,631  lbs. 
and  415.81 
lbs.  B.  F. 

Many  cow® 
now  on  tes* 
making. 
High  records^ 

IMP.  WHITE  QUEEN 

Record  10,430  lbs.  Purchase  price  $3,000.  8  half  sisters  withirecords  above  10,00  lbs 

A  few  young  bull-calves  for  sale,  around  6  months  old.  Priced  $150  per  head  and  up ;  descendents 
horn  the  best  producing  families.  A  very  small  lot  of  young  heifers,  priced  $300  per  head  and  up. 

COME  AND  SEE  US  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

R.  M.  DODINGTON,  Mgr.  WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO 


GUERNSEYS 


JERSEYS 


In  the  Pan-Ame^^^an  Model 
Dairy  Breed  Test  the  Guernseys  won 
the  prize  for_  net  profit  in  butter  fat  ^ 
production}  the  highest  aver- 


score 

on  butter; 
the  best  rating 
for  color  and 
flavorof  butter; 
the  R  reatest  return 
for  SI  Invested  In 
food.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation.  (4) 

American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
Box  R  Pelerboro,  N.  B. 


MERIDALE 

^JERSEYS 

For  Sale: — Five 
sons  of  Interested 
Prince  2d  95708. 
Out  of  Register  of 
Merit  dams.  They 
are  the  kind  that 
spell  herd  im¬ 
provement. 

'AYF.R  &  McKinney 

Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


r 


BELLMATH  FARM 

GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SAI  F  Several  Guernsey  Dulls,  Glen 
*  ^  wood  breeding.  Twoto  eighteen 

niontlis  of  age.  From  Advanced  Kegister,  sire  ami 
high  record  dams.  Write  for  pedigree  and  prices- 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Cows  aad  Heifers 

We  are  offering  for  tale  our  herd  of  ten 
registered  Guernsey  Cows  and  Heifers. 
Also  three  good  bulls.  All  tuberculin 
tested.  Good  stock.  No  fancy  prices. 
CHESTNUT  RIDGE  FARMS,*  Glens  Falls,  New  York 


For  Salc-Rcg.  and  Grade  GUERNSEYS 

FOREST  DALE  FARM 

2  A.  R.  cows  bred  to  our  herd  sire,  Jethro’s  Ma.sher  of 
Forestdale,  39162,  each  . $500 

t  thoroughbred  cow  witliout  A.  11.  record,  same 
breeding  . 450 

1  thoroughbred  heifer  from  A. It.  dam,  6  mos.  old..  3so 

2  thorouglibred  bulls;  one  from  A.  R.  dam,  at .  ISO 

and  otlier  at . j  oo 

7  grade  cows,  5-yrs.  old,  sired  liy  Lorier’s  Maslier, " 
16522,  and  bred  to  above  lierd  sire . 1  50 

I  grade  cow  7-yrs.  old,  lired  to  lierd  sire . 150 

RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST,  Amsterdam.  N.  Y. 


OaksFarmGuernseys 

For  Snip  Rose  hull,  eightmonths  old;  dam 
I  ui  uaic  has  a  record  made  when  23  months  old 
of  479  pounds  of  fat.  Calf  has  a  black  nose  and 
for  this  reason  we  are  cutting  his  price  in  lialf 
and  offering  him  for  8150.  Send  for  his 
pedigree  and  see  his  wonderful  breeding. 
WALTER  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  COHASSET,  MASS. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos, 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution, 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


‘QUALITY’ 


Sale  Xen  Jersey  Heifers 

Six  of  them  bred.  Four  yearjings.  All  from 
Register  of  Merit  stock.  We  will  make  a  price 
to  anyone  wanting  the  lot.  A  grand  Bull  Calf 
to  make  a  header  for  this  herd.  Address 


E.  W.  MOSHER 


Aurora,  N.  Y. 


HAIMILTOIV  flT'Odr'Vd 
FARM  el  1  |3 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  II C— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

We  are  offering  a  few  Jersey  Cows 
Bred  Heifers,  Y earling  Heifers 

Heifer  and 
Bull  Calves 

.Also  full  line  of 
Chester  W)utelMj2:s, 

10  wks.  to  5  mos. 
o  1  <1 .  Send  stamp 
for  Circulars. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  Box  66,  West  Chester,  Penna. 

Fosterlield  s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

Cows,  Heifers  and  Calves,  Imth  sexe.s.  Address 
Charles  G. Foster,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J 


For  Sale-Jersey  Bull  Calves 

Bred  Riglit.  Prices  Right.  For  fu'l  partioul.-irs  write 
Leon  O.  Van  Noy,  Bono  Farms,  Troy,  Pa. 

-  WE  ARE  OFFERING  THE 

Biggest  Bargains  in  Reg.  JERSEYS 

of  any  farm  in  America.  JONES  JERSEt  F«RM.  Saiiniiolt,  .N.Y. 


F  OK  SALE 

JerseyBullCalvesandOneHeiferGalf 

from  4to  8  mos,  old.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwaters, N.Y. 


Tuin  thorough 
lYfU  bred 


Three  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

two  to  seven  months  old.  one  from  a  liain  that  has 
iiiaiie  II  credit.alile  A.  R.  record.  850  each. 
JAMES  E.  VAN  ALSTYNE,  Sunnyside  Farm,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  imoricaa 

anil  Tsiand  breeding.  Pine  individnals.  .''end  for 
pedigrees.  Price,  840.  ONONTA  FARM,  Portland,  Conn. 

For  Sale  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

pure  bred;  grandsons  of  Gov.  of  tlie  Choiie.  Also  one 
5ra.shers  Galoi-e  breeding.  IJX'IIKV  IN  E’AKM,  li.rby,  S.  Y. 

For  Sale  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  years  oid; 

gentle.  Price,  $150. 


liandsoine  and 
R.  L.  GREENE,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE 


Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  gIiad’e  Guernsey  Cows 

E.  A.  HAGAMAN,  883  ilAPisox  AVE.,  AUIANY,  N.  Y 


AYRSHIRES 


NEW  ENGLAND 
AYRSHIRE  CLUB 


SEND  FOR  1918  YEAR  BOOK 
GIVING  LIST  OF  MEMBERS 
NUMBER  OF  CATTLE  IN  EACH 
HERD  AND  STOCK  FOR  SALE 


WRITE  TO  SECRETARY 
R.M.  HANDY.  BARRE,  MASS. 


ANIMALS 


•f  both  sexcG 

FOR  SALE 


Run  mostly  light.  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
lireeding;  everytliing  guaranteed  tliat  leaves 
tlie  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 
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What 
Does 
He  want 
Now? 


Vi 


I^EWLY  hatched  chicks  have  very  delicate 
^  ^  digestive  organs  —  more  chicks  die  from 
improper  feeding  than  from  any  other  cause. 
By  exhaustive  tests  and  scientific  study  of 
chickens  and  their  requirements,  our  feed  ex¬ 
perts  have  produced  feeds  for  the  different 
stages  of  grovN^th  that  insure  success  to  any  poultry 
raiser  who  feeds  them  as  directed.  For  the  first  two 
days  feed  your  chicks  only  bread  crumbs,  then  feed 


consisting  of  a  variety  of  cracked  Grains,  Pin-Head  Oatmeal 
and  Fish  Scrap.  This  gives  chicks  a  fine  start. 

When  chicks  are  about  ten  days  old  they  require  a  good 
nerve,  muscle  and  flesh  building  food.  Don’t  make  the 
mistake  of  feeding  them  Scratch  Feeds,  because 
Scratch  Feeds  don’t  supply  the  growing  chicks’  requirements. 

IfUL-O’PEp 

Agrowing^^  mash  JT 

will  make  your  chicks  thrive  and  grow  big  and  sturdy,  because 
it  agrees  perfectly  with  the  chicks’  digestive  organs.  Its  base 
is  Oatmeal,  and  is  properly  balanced  with  Beef  Scraps,  Bone 
Meal,  Green  Feed  and  other  Protein  feeds,  finely  ground,  so 
that  it  is  easily  assimilated.  For  laying  hens  you  should  feed 

ffUL-n-PEp 

K  DRY  W  MASH  JT 

for  big  egg  production.  It  contains  the  raw  materials  from 
which  eggs  are  made.  All  it  needs  is  the  hen’s  egg-making 
machinery  to  put  it  in  egg  form.  There  is  no  other  egg-pro¬ 
ducing  feed  on  the  market  like  it. 

Get  a  supply  of  FUL-O-PEP  FEEDS  from  the  dealer  nearest  you.  I 
Remember,  FUL-O-PEP  FEEDS  are  manufactured  by  the  world’s  largest 
feed  manufacturers,  and  are  GUARANTEED. 

ETmaa  RddIc  us  your  name  and  address  and 

■  ■  1  WMIliI  jf  D  WfV  send  you  free  and  postpaid 

a  valuable  Poultry  Book  written  by  a  leading  Poultry  Expert.  It  is  filled  | 
with  valuable  information  to  any  poultry  raiser — amateur  or  expert. 


Jhe  Quaker 


Poultry  Feed  Dept.  RNY,  Address  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


I  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  ofDce  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1st..  There  are  10 
pullets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  ’•eceive  uni¬ 
form  treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and 
the  feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  con- 
tinncs  for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover 
the  number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the 
current  week,  and  also  the  total  number  of 
eggs  iaid  since  the  first  of  last  November.  The 
contest  will  end  November  1st,  at  which  time 
these  birds  will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of 
pullets  entered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs.  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
May  1.'.  IfilS: 


BARRED  ROCKS  Week  Total 

Merritt  M. Clark.  Conn .  40  Tk.l 

Hairy  H.  Ober.  N  J .  47  70-') 

Richard  Allen.  Mass .  Cl  1)97 

Jules  F.  Francals,  I.  I .  •'il  107:i 

Tom  .1.  Adtirason.  Canada .  .Ml  102(1 

Fairtlelds  I’oultry  Farms.  N.  11 .  40  809 

''?"‘'olk  Specialty  •'•jir;!'  Ontario .  21  614 

Rodman  SchalT.  N.  H .  28  8.27 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  V .  .20.  977 

John  C.  Philips,  Mass .  44  82H 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild.  N.  Y .  fo  982 

Ingleside  Farm.N.  Y .  60  909 

Agricultural  College.  Oregon .  62  794 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Albert  T.  Tjensen.  Mass .  .IG  .490 

llolliston  Uill  Poultry  I  arm.  Mass  ..  42  729 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  4,  718 

Manomet  Farm.  Mass .  42  005 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Uall,  Conn .  33  614 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


Merrythought  Farm. Conn . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  K.  1 . 

Brayman  Farm.  N.  H . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . . 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa . 

F  VV.  Harris,  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  i'aim.  R.  I . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Fred  Rock  wood,  N.  U . 

Cook  &  Porter.  Mass . . 

J.  J.  Dansro,  Vt . 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn.  Mass . 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  t:onn . 

H.  K.  Sullivan.  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


Conyers  Farm,  Conn .  42  .'RI 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass .  41  916 

Flintstone  Farm.  Mass .  11  .'>69 

Homer  P,  Deniing,  Conn .  21  622 

Charles  O.  Polhemu.s,  N.  Y .  60  057 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  46  826 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm.  Conn .  .'>2  748 

Natick  Farm,  R.  1 .  28  442 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  61  952 

Richard  Allen,  Mass .  42  108.5 

A.  W.  Uumery.  N.  H .  55  742 

Archie  B.  Colburn,  N.  H .  49  .562 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  R.  1 .  .52  900 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.  H .  42  847 

VV.  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm.  Mass .  41  724 

Jacob  E.  Jansen.  Conn .  4.5  847 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  K.  J .  50  707 

BUTTERCUPS 

Hlddenburst  Buttercup  Yds..  N.  Y .  47  49.5 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College.  Corvallis.Ore. .. .  62  1078 

ORLOFFS 

W.  H.  Bassett,  Cheshire.  Conn .  .53  721 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

Harry  Paxton.  N.  Y .  47  7.58 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

B.  D.  Bi  I  ll.  Conn .  .50  803 

Blue  AndaluslanCInb  of  America. N.Y.  48  673 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  .53  784 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  .52  977 

J.  O.  LeFevre.  N.  Y .  46  1011 

Hermon  K.  White.  N  J .  45  740 

Will.  L.  Gilbert  Home, Conn .  46  .561 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  52  784 

P.  G  Platt,  Pa .  48  643 

Greendale  Farms,  N.  Y .  .58  857 

Dautrich  Bros., Conn .  55  757 

B.  S.  Ells,  N.  J .  r>  880 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  55  961 

'  W'ill  Barron,  England .  58  762 

Tom  Barron.  England .  6l  793 

Miss  N.  H.  Bell,  England . 53  861 

Bushki  11  Poultry  Fa  rm.  Pa .  54  770 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y’ .  69  1011 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md .  51  818 

Bay  ville  Farms.  N.  J .  53  870 

Margareta  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio .  48  805 

Lovell  Gordon,  N.Y. .  47  658 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa .  .52  7-22 

W.  E.  Atkinson.  Conn .  54  903 

HilltopPoultry  Yards. Conn . 63  845 

J  Frank  Dubois.  Mass .  43  894 

Clitlord  I.  Stoddard.  Conn .  57  817 

George  Phillips.  Conn .  ..  61  898 

J.  F.  Crowley,  Mass .  47  645 

M.  T.  IJndsay.  N.Y .  49  706 

H.  E.  Gates.  Conn .  51  648 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 1...  ,54  937 

Royal  Farms,  Inc..  Conn .  43  665 

Jas.  F.  Harrington.  N.  J . .  .55  618 

VV.  FI.  Robinson.  Ill .  ..  45  696 

Windsweep  Farm.  Conn  . 55  706 

Prescott's  Poultry  Place,  Conn .  43  693 

VV.J  Cocking.  N.J; .  ,59  642 

M.  J.  Ouackenbusli.  N.  J .  54  886 

Fredonia  Farm,  Conn .  50  602 

llillview  Farm.  Mo .  58  738 

,  Conyers  Farm.  Conn .  58  706 

1  Frances  H,  Mersereau.  Conn .  46  723 

j  Lakewo  )d  Leghorn  Farm.  N.J .  .5,>  743 

I  Henry  E  Ile.iie.  N.J .  .58  724 

Total .  4867  79018 


Breeding  Geese 

Is  it  necessary  to  keep  each  family  of 
geese  separate  through  breeding  season,  <>r 
can  the  geese  and  ganders  run  together? 
Can  goose  eggs  be  successfully  hatched  ia 
incubators?  When  goose  eggs  are  hatched 
under  hens  would  you  advise  dipping  the 
eggs  ill  warm  water  on  the  25th  day? 

New  York.  E.  B.  A. 

It  is  better  to  separate  the  groups  of 
geese  during  the  breeding  season.  If  you 
are  particular  about  keeping  strains,  or 
breeds,  pure  it  is  absolutely  necessai’y. 
Goose  eggs  can  be  batched  in  an  incu¬ 
bator,  but  I  would  not  advi.se  it  unless 
one  is  very  familiar  with  both  goose  eggs 
and  incubators.  They  are  more  difficult 
to  handle  than  hen’s  eggs.  I  would  advise 
dipping  goose  eggs  in  warm  water  a  few 
days  before  hatching  if  they  are  under  a 
hen.  w.  H.  II. 
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June  1,  191S 

Artificial  Light  for  Laying  Hens 

Mr.  Dean’s  article  on  page  513  prompts 
me  to  tell  how  we  in  Western  Washington 
extend  daylight  to  laying  hens.  Electric 
lights,  gasoline  lanterns,  and  common 
barn  lanterns  are  used.  Electric  light.s 
are  used  wherever  available,  both  for 
lights  and  brooding  chicks.  The  man  who 
is  keeping  chickens  at  a  profit  is  the  man 
who  lengthens  the  short,  dark  days.  The 
lighting  of  laying  houses  is  not  looked 
upon  as  an  experiment  in  this  section, 
even  with  as  .small  a  flock  as  200  pullets 
or  laying  hens.  Poultry  keepers  would  no 
more  think  of  giving  up  the  use  of  lights 
than  a  dairy  farmer  would  think  of  giv¬ 
ing  up  a  .silo. 

The  Northwest  egg-laying  contest  pens 
at  Pullman,  Wash.,  were  lighted  night  and 
morning  to  lengthen  the  short,  dark  days. 
At  the  Western  Washington  Experiment 
Station,  at  Puyallup,  it  was  proven  that 
pullets  managed  under  the  lighting  system 
maintained  a  daily  average  of  65  per  cent 
during  last  year  of  November  and  De¬ 
cember. 

Pullet  eggs  are  not  used  for  breeding, 
neither  are  hens  tlmt  have  been  forced  to 
lay  during  the  Winter  months.  A  pullet 
must  prove  her  worth  before  she  is  used 
as  a  breeder.  Non-layers  are  culled  either 
by  the  Ilogau  system  or  trap-nest.  Breed¬ 
ers  for  the  early  and  Spring  hatches  are 
kept  in  an  unlighted  house  on  our  place, 
and  they  are  not  forced  in  any  way.  The 
result  is  good,  strong  chicks  and  hatch- 
able  eggs  from  hens  that  have  a  record 
for  Winter  laying. 

We  follow  the  system  laid  down  by  the 
experiment  station  at  Puyallup,  and  have 
done  so  for  three  years,  and  we  make 
mone.v  with  chickens  even  at  the  high  cost 
of  feed.  The  schedule  is  thus  with  open- 
front  muslin  curtain  houses: 

5.30  A.  M. — Idght  gasoline  lantern  or 
electric  lights ;  sprouted  oats  fed  and 
droppings  boards  cleaned :  milk  and  water 
put  ill  fresh  every  day ;  lights  out  at 
daylight. 

3  30  P.  M. — iMixed  grain  fed  in  deep 
litter :  water  changed. 

4.30  P.  M. — Wet  mash  is  fed  in  a 
trough,  not  too  wet,  just  crumbly ;  lantern 
lighted  as  needed. 

7.00  P.  M. — Kale  is  fed.  either  run 
through  a  clover  cutter  or  hung  up  in 
reach. 

8.30  P.  M. — Lights  are  dimmed  so  they 
can  .see  the  way  to  perches. 

8.45  P.  M. — All  are  tucked  in ;  lights 
out.  Coar.se  bran.  grit,  shell  and  charcoal 
is  before  them  in  hoppers  all  day. 

Litter  is  changed  every  week  or  ten 
days,  it  being  a  damp  climate  here.  The 
breeders  have  range  when  the  weather 
permits,  but  on  some  up-to-date  poultry 
farms  laying  hens  or  pullets  have  the  run 
of  the  yards  only  on  mild  days.  L.  D.  B. 

Washington. 


Weak  Hens 

Could  you  advise  what  to  do  for  hens. 
White  Leghorns,  which  seem  weak  iu 
limbs  and  combs  turn  dark?  They  will 
lie  on  their  sides  or  crawl  about  for  about 
a  week,  then  die.  When  dead  they  turn 
black.  We  fed  last  Winter  sweet  skim- 
milk,  some  meat  scraps,  oats,  vvheat  and 
corn.  They  laid  well  all  Winter.  We 
feed  now  just  oats  and  wheat  as  they 
have  a  large  run  for  insects.  They  have 
fresh  water  and  oyster  shells  all  the 
time.  E.  A.  P. 

New  York. 

I  cannot  tc'll  from  thc.se  symptoms 
what  the  cause  of  the  trouble  is.  The 
weakness  of  the  legs  is  an  evidence  of 
general  weakness;  the  turning  dark  of 
the  comb  is  a  result  of  failing  circulation 
which  might  have  its  cause  iu  any  one  of 
several  diseases.  There  is  nothing  that 
can  he  done  for  the  individuals  when  they 
reach  this  stage  iu  debility  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  diagnose  most 
ailments  iu  their  early  stages.  General 
good  care  of  the  dock  with  healthful  con¬ 
ditions  of  living  must  suffice  for  treat¬ 
ment  with  most  poultrymeu  and  the  oc¬ 
casional  losses  by  disease  should  be  taken 
as  an  incident  of  the  business.  If  there 
is  no  evidence  of  conTmuuicable  or  epi¬ 
demic  disease  present,  there  is  little  to 
do  but  remove  any  ailing  fowls  and  bury 
their  carcasse.s  whore  they  cannot  con¬ 
taminate  others.  M.  B.  D. 


Chicks  with  Sore  Eyes 

Whiit  causes  little  chicks  to  be  unahle 
to  open  their  eyes?  I  luive  a  hatch  three 
weeks  old.  This  evening  I  noticed  that 
one  had  both  eyes  .shut  and  seemed  un¬ 
able  to  open  them.  I  examined  it  hut 
could  see  no  cause.  There  is  no  swelling 
around  the  eyes,  no  marks  of  being 
pecked  and  no  signs  of  cold.  A  friend 
has  .several  in  that  condition.  With  his 
there  is  a  yellow  matter  between  the 
lids  that  seems  to  gum  them  together. 
But  he  noticed  something  the  matter 
with  his  several  days  ago.  G.  F.  s. 

Connecticut. 

I  know  of  no  condition  causing  in¬ 
ability  to  open  the  eyes  except  a  catar¬ 
rhal  inflammation  which  usually  manifests 
itself  by  a  watery  ai)p(‘arauce  or  a  more 
or  less  copious  discharge.  I  pia'sume  that 
this  discharge  will  develoj)  later  in  those 
chicks  that  do  not  now  seem  to  have  it. 
Such  chicks  should  be  removed  from  the 
flock  and  kept  in  clean  quarters  where 
they  will  be  protected  froi  i  cold  winds 
and  from  cold  and  dampness  ;  they  should 
also  have  their  own  utensils  to  guard 
against  possible  spread  of  contagion  to 
others.  'M.  B.  D. 
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Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

By  Parcel  Post. 

2,fi00  FOR  PEIJVERY  WKEKRY  Jr.NE  4.  11,  18,  26. 

•  I  2  per  I  00  ;  S6.50  per  60  ;  $3.60  per  26. 

PO  »0W  KNOW  "  THAT”  The  Black  Leghorns  led  the  ten  breeds 
1  epresented  at  the  V inehand  Egg  Laying  Contest  the  past 
se.aaon  with  48%  egg  yield.  That  they  Ted  for  Jan.,  Feb., 
i.nd  March.  That  they  are  the  best  breed  on  earth.  That 
tlie  Famous  Hampton  Black  Leghorn  chick  will  please 
and  satisfy  you  and  grow  into  the  best  layer  yon  ever  had. 
That  when  you  buy  chicks  of  Hamilton  you  get  a  square 
ileal.  Order  your  chicks  now  and  get  them  when  you 
want  them.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  My  free  circular 
1(  lls  all.  Write  for  it.  A.  E.  lilMPTON,  Box  R,  Pitlstown,  H.  J. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK  MAY  23.  1918. 


lU'TTER 


The 


tIFFANYS 

Superior 

CHICKS 

that  Live 


SILVER,  WHITE  &  COLUMBIAN  WYAN- 
DOTTES.  20c.  each;  S18  per  100.  S.  C. 
RD  REDS  S  BARRED  ROCKS.  18c.  each; 
$15  per  100;  PEKIN  and  ROUElj 
(DUCKLINGS).  35c.  each;  $30  per  100. 
Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed 

ALIJHAM  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  34  -  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

S.'iO.OOO  for  1918.  $10  per  100  and  up.  Pure  bred. 
Hatched  right.  Strong  guarantee.  10  leading  varie- 
1  ies.  Hatching  eggs,  llig  brooder  offer.  Westei  n 
Brancli,  Augusta.  Kan.  PT-eecatalog.  Stampsappreciated. 

HUBER’S  REUABLE  HATCHERY.  334  W.  Fremont  Street,  Fostoria,  0. 

World^s  Champion  Layers  oYreVt 

TROM  ENGLAND.  BARRON  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pen  1,  Egg  records  from  252  to  284.  Eggs,  Day-Old 
(  hicks,  six  and  eight  weeks  old  pullets.  Interesting 
<  atalogue  free.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  3,  Versxillei,  Ohio  | 

dkimauga  BARRED  ROCKS.  On  Free  Range.  Safe  ! 
|■||||J■ll\  Delivery  (.Tuaranteed.  Booklet  Free. 

■  nr  a»  W  reliable  HATCHERY.  Box  12.  R.  2.  McAlixtemlle.  Pi. 

41IL*  I  from  selected  heavy-laying  hens 

“Kecaf  YVhIte  Wyandottes,  May  delivery  20e  each 
Barred  Hock  **  18e  eaeti 

MiOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Uct.,  N.Y. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Tarkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  atockins  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  t’ranes.  Storks.  Swans, 
(.'rnamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Uac- 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 

HATCHING  EGGS  ^ ^ 

Tiapnested stock.  Yibert’sS.C.Reds— Barron's  S.O. 
Leghorns  and  Wliite  Wytindottes.  Place  your  orders 
liow.  Overbrooh  Poultry  Farm,  Marlborouph-on-Hudsoii,  N.Y 

luabllity  to  Get  Help  Necessitates  .Sale  | 

Barron -Eglantine  Strain  i 

’J'iai)-nefited  hens,  $1.75:  per  hundred.  $150.  lO-weeks-old 
pulJetK,  }>er  hundred.  $H5.  Baldrey  Poultry  Farm,  Millersville.  Md. 

Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  ^ce 

$3.50  per  10,  delivered  by  J'ost. 

11.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  .  Gettysburg,  l*a. 


niarkot  is  easy  and  prices  inuler 
last  report.  Packing  stock  and  citv  made 
arc  very  dull. 

Creamerv.  fancy  lb .  4.6 

Good  to  Choice  .  42 

Lower  Grades . 

Dairy,  best . 44 

Common  to  Good .  3.6 

City  made .  29 

Packing  Stock .  27 

Process  .  3,5 

CHEESE 

Prices  and  market  conditions  are  tvith- 
out  special  change.  I.ocal  trade  is  dull 
and  export  business  only  moderate. 


<0 

(0 

@ 

(Si 


Whole  Slillt.  fancy  .  2.5 

Good  to  choice . 23 

Lower  grades .  le 

Skims,  best .  18 

Fair  to  good  . 9 


»-  c. 

WHITE 


Trap  Nest 
Records 


have  had  printed 
*  on  cardboard  1 1  %x7 
neat  and  complete  trap- 
n  e  s  t  record.  Printed 
both  sides — 25  each  side. 
Will  send  12  for  10c. 

W.  F.W.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


—  Mi.  R.  j.  MIDDLETOWN,  Jeffersonville, Pa. — 
writes  us  as  follows  ;  Enclosed  find  10c.  in 
stamps  for  which  send  me  12  sheets  of 
your  trapnest  records  on  cardboard.  I 
received  those  of  last  week  and  they  are 
just  what  I  want.  Can  you  sell  in  larger 
quantities  as  !  use  about  12  a  month? 


Wc  Want 
Agents 

to  collect  renewals  and 
solicit  new  subscriptions 
in  every  section  where 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

circulates.  Liberal  terms. 
No  investment  necessary. 
Write  for  particulars. 

Department  “L” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street 
10  New  York  City 


ICGGS. 

Tlio  market  it?  weak  and  2c  lower. 
Many  of  the  receipts  .show  a  con.sklerablc 
mixture  of  damaged  or 
ferior  quality. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy  , 

Medium  to  good . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

Common  to  good . . 

Gathered,  best,  white . . 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  . . 

Lower  grades . 


otherwise 

in- 

. . . .  38 

® 

40 

@ 

37 

® 

38 

@ 

35 

38 

...  34 

® 

36 

33 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Mauy  of  the  shipments  of  fresh-killed 
are  arriving  in  jioor  condition  owing  to 

improper  icing  or  being  too  long  on  the 
way. 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  36 

Common  to  good  .  30 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  85 

Boasters  .  33 

Fowls .  28 

Roosters .  25 

Squabs,  doz .  1  50 


® 

@ 

® 

® 


37 

34 
90 

35 

36 


®  7  00 


Pearl  Guinea  Eggs 

S1.50  per  15:  »8  per  100. 

WALTER  FORRISTER,  -  Framingham,  Mass. 

Pearl  GUINEA  EGGS^«3 

L.  O.  QUIGLEY,  •  GOSHEN,  NEW  YORK 

iT'Off'lZC  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c.  and  up.  Money 
I  11 1 1  R  N  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Circular  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 

I  Dirhnrn  PiilloFo  Yearlings,  tl.60.  Excellent  stock. 
LBgnOrn  ruiieis  FOIU  ST  KAKM,  BocUawaj,  j. 


@13  75 
@13  00 
@13  00 
@14  00 
@15  25 
@13  25 

@18  00 
@13  00 
@12  50 
@16  00 
@12  00 
@18  75 


PaLinniioko  each.  Johnson  Orchard  Disk  Harrow 
rUKinUUCKS  cheap.  UEGEKFKITI  FA11.HS,  ri 


ianUerb.  J, 


MIOTTIED  ANCONAS.  Blue  Bell  strain.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
m  jng.  $1.10—16;  $5.50—100.  GEO.  K.  BOWDISH.  Experance,  R.Y. 


-  Mr.  E.  T.  TONISSEN,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y.  ' 
writes  us  as  follows:  Enclosed  please  find  $  1 
for  which  kindly  send  me  10  doz.  trapnest 
record  cards.  Received  those  you  sent  me 
sometime  ago  and  now  find  I  cannot  get 
along  without  them.  They  certainly  are 
dandy. 


@10  00 
@  5  50 
@  8  00 
@  20 
@75  00 
@  6  00 
@  3  50 


BEAN'S. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . )3  uo 

Pea . 12  50 

California,  small  white . 12.50 

Bed  Kidney . ' . 12.50 

White  Kidney . 15  00 

Lima,  California . J3  oo 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 15  50 

Balls  .  9  00 

Cows  . 5  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  Jbs . 15  00 

Culls .  9  00 

Hogs . 18  00 

FRUITS. 

Apples  are  quite  scarce  aud  liigh-grade 
barrelled  stock  .'fl  to  .$2  per  bbl.  higher. 
Receipts  of  peaches  are  increasing,  but 
sizes  running  very  small,  so  that  most 
shipmeuts  sell  low.  Strawberries  from 
Maryland  and  South  .Jersey  are  arriving 
in  fair  quantity,  the  better  grades  selling 
around  20c.  Receipts  of  watermelons  are 
somewhat  larger  aud  bring  lower  figures. 

Apples,  Albemarle,  bbl .  6  00 

Ben  Davis .  3  00 

Baldwin . . . ..!!!.  4  00 

strawberries,  qt . lo 

Watermelons  100 . 4000 

31uskiuelons,  bu .  3  (jp 

I’eaches,  24  qt.  crate  .  ]  uo 

VEGET ARLES 

New  potatoes  are  in  smaller  receipt  aud 
mainly  higher.  (Jld  stock  is  still  very 
pleutiful  and  low,  many  whole.saling  at 
1  to  ly^c  per  lb.  and  retailing  from  jied- 
dlers’  wagons  at  2c.  Cabbage  in  large 
supply  aud  selling  fairly  well.  String 
beaus  are  in  surplus  and  A'ery  low  except 
for  fancy.  Green  peas  quite  scarce  and 
higher.  Tomatoes  still  runuiug  very  low 
iu  (juality,  but  a  few  fancy  grades  have 
brought  up  to  ,$4.50  for  six-basket  crates. 

Potatoes — New,  No.  1,  bbl .  4  00 

New.  No.  2,  bbl .  2  50 

Old,  100  lbs .  ]  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  1  oo 

Beets,  new,  bu  .  ,^o 

Carrots,  bbl . 150 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl . 17,6 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  25 

Onions,  old,  lUO  lbs .  so 

New,  bu . 1  40 

Peppers,  bu . ]  50 

String  Beans  bu . i .  1  oo 

Turnips,  new,  bbl, .  1  50 

Bquash.new,  bu .  1  oO 

Peas,  bu .  2  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu . ]  2  00 

Tomatoes,  Southern.  24-qt.  crate  ....  2  00 

Asparagus,  fancy,  doz .  3  25 

Common  to  good . .  1  25 

Mushrooms  lb  .  li, 

Horseradish,  100  lbs _  ’  '. . ii  3  00 

Cucumbers.  Southern,  bu, .  2  00 

Chicory  and  Escaroi,  bbl . ]  .50 

Kale,  bbl .  25 


@  5  00 
@  3  50 
@  1  50 
@  2  75 
®  1  25 
@  2  00 
®  2  00 
@  75 

@  2  00 
@  2  00 
@  3  00 
@  2  25 
@  2  50 
@  2  50 
@  3  50 
@3  75 
@  4  75 
®  3  50 
®  2  50 
@  35 

@  6  00 
@  4  00 
@  2  50 
@  75 


Spinach,  bbl .  7.'-,  ^  1  25 

Leeks.  100  bunches .  '  _  1  iiu 

Parsley,  bbl., . .  4  uo 


@  2  00 
U  5  00 


HAY  A.ND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  28  00 

No.  2 . 24  00 

No.  3 . 19  (K) 

Clover  mixed . 20  00 

Straw,  Kye, . 16  00 

GRAIN. 

W  heal.  No.  2.  red,  .  ■>  •>(; 

Corn . i  40 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  83 


@30  00 
@27  00 
@22  00 
@27  00 
@18  00 


@ 

@  1  50 
@  84 


Receipts  at  New  York  for 

week  ending 

Ma.v  22: 

Raff's,  doz . 

Rutter,  lbs . 

Oats,  bu./ . 

( Iraiiges,  bxs . 

(’orn.  bu . 

Onions,  bu . 

Potatoes,  lii'ls . 

.-Ypliles.  bbl.s . 

-ilM.Si* 

Cotton,  ba]e.s  . 

JVheat,  bu . 

Cheese,  bxs . 

n 

Rarle.v,  bu . 

Rosin,  bbls . 

Hay,  tons  . 

Turpentine,  bbls . 

Rye,  bu . 

Straw,  tons . 

THE  STOCKTO\  HATCHERY 

WE  are  producers  of  STRICTLY  THOROUGHBRED  chicks. 
Hundreds  of  this  season’s  satisfied  customers  prove  that 
our  dealings  are  square,  tliat  here  they  get  full  value,  an 
honest  tran.saction  and  satisfaction. 

The  Rural  New-  Yorker  backs  up  our  reliability 

As  the  season  is  .somewhat  advancing,  we  give  you  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  Of  ordering  chicks  from  this  ad.,  as  we  will  liave  hut  two 
more  weeks  of  hatching  this  season,  you  had  better  order  diieks 
immediately  in  order  to  secure  prompt  shipment. 

40,000  Chicks— Immediate  Deliveries 

$100.00  per  1000  100  CHICKS  50  CHICKS  85  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns $10.50  $6.00  $3.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  13.50  7.25  4.00 

7.1.2^  White  Wyandottes .  17.00  8.50  5.00 

Send  20c  per  100  chicks  for  parcel-post  charges.  Our  bahy-chick 
catalog  FREE  upon  request.  Order  before  it  is  too  late. 

EMMERT  R.  WILSON,  Stockton  Hatchery,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


25,000  Leghorn  Chicks 

$12  Per  100  $7  Per  50  $4  Per  25 

Prepaid  By  Parcel  Post — Ready  June  3,  10  and  18 

Kerr's  famous  chicks  have  been  the  quality-value  standard  for  years.  They  are  better 
than  ever  this  season,  and  are  unquestionably  the  finest  modern-pideed  chicks  in  America. 
Careful  buyers  prefer  these  chicks  because  of  the  unusual  excellence  of  our  breeding  flocks, 
our  superior  equipment,  our  wide  experience  in  producing  and  shipping  worth-while  chicks, 
our  fair  prices,  our  square-deal  business  methods.  Get  Kerr  Chicks  and  he  sure  of  results. 

ROCKS  AND  BEDS— DELIVERY  JUNE  3,  10  and  18 

Per  lOO  Per  50  Per  25 

Rarred  Rocks  &  R.  1.  Reds .  i$15.00  $18.00  #5.00 

White  Rocks .  20.00  11.00  6.00 

These  Rocks  and  Reds  are  exceptionally  good  quality  and  are  from  our  regular  $20 
and  $25  stock. 

ORDER  NOW— If  any  chicks  are  found  dead  upon  arrival,  we  will  replace  them 
free  of  charye  or  refund  your  money. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY,  Box  D,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Steam  Cooked 

,by  an  Exclusive  Process 


Raised  on  H-O 
Steam  -  Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

THE  H-O  CO.,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Members  XJ.  S.  Feod  Administration,  License Xo.  G  i2,9'j0 

John  J.Campbell.  Eastern  Sale  Agent.,  Hartford,  Conn 


VON  CUUN  Incubator 

S10.  NO  ADVANCE  IN  PRICE 

Absolutely  Fireproof.  Write  for  Calalog. 

GEO.  WATSON  BEACH 
Vept.  20,  126  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK 


t  . TN 

s 

1 

PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlay ed 
the_2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Su^rvision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
month  record  of  1 34  eggs  in  Jan. 
Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Baby 

Chicks 

S.  C.  W»  Leghorns 
R.&S,C,R,I,  Reds 
B,  Rocks 


pUREBRED. 

Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy  -  laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


SINCLE 

COMB 


u 


Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

Surplus  stock  from  our  breeding  pons.  About  100 
hens,  $3.50  each;  15  cockerels.  $7.50,  $10  and  SIS 
each.  These  birds  are  exceptional  quality  and  in 
best  of  condition.  Tliey  have  produced  eggs  that 
were  good  value  for  $4  per  setting.  Plenty  of  time 
to  hatch  from  them  this  season  Hatching  eggs,  $2 
and  $4  for  15.  Dr.  llaymau,  Doylestowa,  Pa. 


Well  hatched,  well  bred,  from  best  heavy- 
egg  strains  of  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes. 
Leghorns,  etc.  FREE  BOOK  tells  how 
to  make  more  money  from  Poultry. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1.  Frenchlown.N.  J. 


White  Leghorns  mRON^ST^lN 


3.000  Breeders  in  free  farm  i-ango,  inoculated  and 
f  ree  Iroiii  hoe.  with  Egg  records  up  to  274  Eggs  iu  one 
1  •  ,,  hatching  66  per  ioo  Balance  of  sea- 

.son.  Baby  Chick.s,  last  half  of  Ilay  and  June,  612 
per  100  in  any  quantity  by  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid. 

Guaranteed.  Prompt  Shipmeuts.  Capa- 
city  10.000  IHT  week.  The  kind  tliat  live  and  grow 
into  \V  inter  Layers.  My  Book,  **rrolits  in  Poultry  Keen* 
lug  soIvoO,  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circular  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


HATCHABLE  HATCHING  EGGS. 

^LUray  Martin’s  Wliite  Wyan¬ 

dottes,  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks.  S.  C.  Reds,  White 
Leghorns.  Eggs,  $7  per  100.  Chicks.  $15  to  $20. 
Sunny  Side  Poultry  Earm,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 

n  I  /Vf  •  I  OUR  FAMOUS  WINTER-LAYING 
nahV  I  hirK^  barred  rocks,  reds,  s.  c. 

w.  LEGHORNS  AND  ANCONAS 

aro  the  most  profitable  ones  to  buy.  W rite  for  spec¬ 
ial  prices  and  a  square  deal  on  quality  cliicks. 

E.  K.  IlUAllVIEK  &  CO.,  Prenchtowu,  N.  J, 

Eiriro  Eiriro  bronze,  B.  Red,  Narragauselt  and  W. 
*■58”  ^88”  Holland  turkeys  $4  per  12.  B.  P.  Rocks 

and  S.  C.  U.  I.  Red  chickens,  $1.25  jier  15.  All  eggs  prepaid. 
Orders  lilled  promptly.  Exslern  Ohio  Poullry  farm,  Beallsville,  0. 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combo  only.  For  years  1  liavo  selected  Pall 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders,  IMated  to  rich  Ma¬ 
hogany  colored  males.  Eggs,  $2  for  15;  $5.50 
for  50;  jSlO  for  IOO.  Write  for  circular. 

11.  tJUACIiENliUSH,  Box  500,  Darien,  Conn. 


R.  C.  Reds-Pearl  Guineas 

F.ggs  for  batching,  15c  e.acli.  Guineas,  S3  each. 
Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153.  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Rhode  Island  WhiteStfo*^  b 

Eggs  from  pen  of  famous  layers.  Mid-winter  records 
2310  28  eggs  in  30  days.  $2perl5.  0. G.L. Lewis,  Paoli, Pa. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

females  imported  direct;  males  dams,  272  to  2^-egg 
records;  hens  with  2.55  to  273-egg  records.  Males, 
females,  and  eggs  for  sale.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.Y, 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Regal-Dorca.s  and  Americ.'in  Beauty 
Strains.  PARTRIDOE  HOCKS -Bred  in  line  for  greatest  value. 
Eggs,  $1.50,  $2.50 — 15  ;  $0.75 — 100.  Chicks,  17c,  30o  each. 
Sales  List  free.  OWNLAND  FAU.M,  Box  497.  Soulh  Hammond,  N.Y. 


Baby  Chix — Hatching  Eggs — Breeders 

White  Wyandottes.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Light  and  l>ark  Brahmas, 
S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Utility  and  show  quality. 
Catalog  Uee.  lUvi:iii>ALi:i*oui.Titxi''AUM,  Boxlti&,,KjveiUak,  N.J. 


S.C.  White  Leghorns 

500  yearlings  of  trapnested  ancestry.  Now  laying 
over  00“b.  Von  will  go  far  to  find  the  equal  ol 
ffifse  birds,  either  as  individuals,  or  as  a  liock. 
Additional  information  on  their  breeding,  etc., 
and  price  asked,  upon  request. 

UHICKYLL  FARM,  Calveiton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

The  Official  Poultry  Draft 

Of  the  world’s  greatest  laying  Leghorns,  including 
otorrs  pen  73,  1917,  with  tlie  higliost  record  ever 
made  by  a  pen  of  Legliorni  at  .<torrs.  Hatching 
eggs,  .Stock  ('liix.  GREAT  KGG  TRIBE  FARM 
P.  O.  Box  43,  .  East  quogue,  Y. 

SPECIAL  SALE! 

Our  superintendent  is  called  to  the  colors.  We  must 
close  out  our  splendid  breeders  and  pullets  of  1917. 
A  great  opportunity  to  secure  our  proved  lieavy- 
laying  liloou  inucli  lielow  real  value.  Eaidy  order* 
secure  the  choice.  White  Leghorns  only. 
WINDSWEEP  FARM,  ■  REDOING  RIDGE,  CONN. 


^w^"i"fHEGHORNS^^SUPPLIES 

b'.v.c  /Ai.i..!-..  _ ..A.. ..1.  Jr  A  . . 


AND 

»»  It  I  I  k - —  w  tj/r—  -\^  T  W  w  ■  ■  Mia  MNP  KQ”V  I  I** 

Chicks, l!ieBiliim'sti.(  kC.^V-  W  K  .N  T.  Kvervtliiiik  for 
OESriATERS.  CATALOG  FREE.  Tny  V  I’uultry.  BIG  CATALOG  FREE. 
GEOItO'B  U.  FLKltlS,  935  Uuioii  Ave.,  GKANP  KAI’IPS,  JUCH. 


BUSINESS  BRED 


English  White  Leghorns  and  Anconas 

Husky  chicks  fronitrap  nested  layers.  Guaranteed 
to  please.  Booking  orders  now.  Also  hatching 
o'  dei’  too  small  or  too  large. 

HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  Sta.  C.  Box  D,  Columbus,  Ohio 


D  AY-OLD-CHIX 

A  buperior  Strain.  30  yeai's  bred  for  eggs.  Customers  re¬ 
port  60%  average  winter  egg  yield.  180  average  for  year 
Price  list  on  request.  MILLBROOK  FARM,  Alfred  Station,  .N.  y! 

SR  Ruff  I  fiffhnrn<!  strain.  Eggs,  $1.25—15  ; 

,  s.'i.fto-iuo.  Cliieks,  12MC.  eacli. 

Sales  List  free.  OWNI.a.NII  F'AUM,  Box  497,  Soulh  Hammond.  N.Y. 

CHICKS  Leghorns,  Rocks.  Broilers  9c  and 

wiiiwnw  bate  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir.  fiee. 
Jacob  Neimoud,  Box  2,  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 

c^b  Brown  Leghorns-Eggs,^l®“ 

LEON  SAGE,  -  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  3Vhite  and  Brown  Eeghurns 

uniulko  ijarrcd  P.  Rockaud  Broiler  Chicks 
Sets,  each  and  up.  -  Catalogue  Free. 
Cyclone  Hatchery,  Depf.  B.  KllUerstowu,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Hcing  a  constant  roader  of  your  dp- 
pa  rniiPiit.  I  havp  bopii  struck  by  tin*  larRo 
iiiiinber  of  c-laims  you  seem  to  have  for 
{■(dloction  against  the  Adams  Kxiircss  ('o. 
My  only  experipneo  wifli  their  claim  de- 
[)artincnt  was  quite  recent,  and  as  fol¬ 
lows;  On  March  lo  I  had  shiiiped  to  me 
ir»  hatching  eggs,  from  a  shipping  point 
in  New  York  State.  The  eggs  reached 
rue  on  the  Itlth  and  upon  arrival  two 
eggs  were  broken.  As  the  eggs  cost  me 
I  ijut  in  a  claim  at  <nice  for  the 
value  of  the  two  eggs,  and  on  May  1  1 
received  a  clu'ck  from  the  express  com¬ 
pany  for  full  value  of  the  two  eggs. 

.\iassachnsetts.  A.  w. 

We  are  glad  to  have  a  rei»ort  of  this 
kind.  We  wish  it  came  oftener.  but  it  is 
Hot  the  general  experience.  Ouring  April 
we  entered  01  claims  against  the  A<lams 
1  Express  ('omiian.v.  We  receiveil  pa.vmeut 
of  -i-  claims,  some  of  which  had  been  en¬ 
tered  for  a  year. 

What  “catch”  may  there  be  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  “I’p-to-Date  Selling"  Farm  Agency 
(  f  4S0  Tith  Ave..  New  York  (’ity? 
I  am  moi'e  than  anxious  to  sell 
my  home  as  my  husband  has  died  and 
1  f<‘el  it  too  big  to  run.  mks.  (i.  K.  n. 

( 'onnecticut. 

This  agency  offers  to  list  farms  with 
200  agents  for  a  fee  of  or  2.'»  nearby 
agmts  for  .$8.  It  is  the  (Istrauder  prin- 
cii)le  of  getting  an  advanci*  fee  on  some 
pretext.  Don't  part  with  any  money  on 
such  .a  plan  in  the  hoja'  that  a  sale  will 
result.  The  chances  are  against  it.  and 
you  are  out  the  fee.  Some  re.al  estate 
agents  subsist  on  these  advance  fees  and 
m.akt'  no  serious  effort  to  sell  jtroperty. 

Fnclosed  find  letter  from  the  I’rogress 
l^■lint  ('o..  Cleveland.  O..  regarding  paint 
I  ordered  last  August.  I  ordered  a  h.tlf 
'liirrel  and  they  are  trying  to  put  a  full 
barred  on  to  me,  which  shows  dishoiiest.v. 

"<1  I  will  not  settle  for  s.ame  unless  they 
I  otne  m.v  way.  C.  K.  s. 

( diio.  I 

We  have  laid  another  compl.aint  to  the 
efl'i’ct  that  the  I’rogress  Paint  C<l  had 
'  -ppeHl  the  custoiiK'r  a  full  barrel  of  ]jaint 
when  only  a  half  barrel  was  ordeivd. 
'fins  is  evidemtl.v  a  m'w  scheme  of  the 
I’rogre'ss  Paint  Co.  We  previously  crit- 
icizi'd  this  firm  because  of  the  fake  scheme 
id'  pretending  they  had  a  half  b.ari’el  of 
paint  at  or  neai-  a  jirospective  customer’s 
railroad  station,  and  on  this  pretext  pre¬ 
tended  to  make  .a  siiecial  low  indce.  Shiji- 
piag  the  full  barrel  of  i»aiut  instead  of  a 
half  barrel  and  then  trying  to  bluff  the 
customer  into  paying  foi"  the  whole  barrel 
is  a  new  trick  and  we  trust  no  readers  of 
'I’liF,  It.  N.-Y.  will  allow  themselves  to  be 
impo.sed  uiion  in  this  way. 

Walter  F.  Thoriie  of  Syracuse.  N.  Y.. 
w.as  lim'd  .$,^00  by  Judge  Bay  on  May  B» 
in  connection  with  a  correspondence  course 
automobile  school  scheme  through  the 
m.-iils.  In  passing  sentence  .Tudge  Ray 
gave  expression  to  his  feelings  regarding 
this  .sort  of  fake  scheme  as  follows; 

Your  only  excuse  for  fraudulent  use  of 
the  mails  is  that  such  schemes  have  been 
very  common  and  there  have  been  many 
who  have  been  playing  such  tricks  and 
trying  to  get  axyay  with  it.  It  is  not  a 
smart  thing  to  delude  peojile  by  glowing 
and  glittering  promises. 

In  imjiosing  sentence  I  intend  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  plundering  of  the  iiublic. 
Y.vm  thought  you  were  safe  because  you 
were  getting  small  sums  and  the  pei’sons 
you  dealt  with  would  either  keep  quiet 
from  pride  or  not  want  to  be  subpo'iiaed 
before  a  Grand  .Tury.  In  .\\)ur  anxiety  to 
make  money  you  sa.v  you  relieil  on  the 
advice  of  a  lawyer.  I  don't  know  who  he 
is.  but  1  hojie  someone  has  given  him  a 
scolding  such  as  I  am  giving  you. 

Shari)  practices  in  dealing  with  men 
and  women  through  the  X'nited  States 
mails  must  not  be  tolerated.  I  have  more 
respect  for  the  man  who  with  a  heavy 
cudgel  holds  tip  someone  and  demands 
money  than  I  have  for  the  man  who  uses 
snnirt  schemes  to  do  .-in  ignorant  man  or 
a  trusting  wonmu  out  or  the  little  they 
have. 

I  had  one  letter  from  The  U.  N.-Y. 
that  was  worth  iflOO  to  me.  I  was  com¬ 
ing  from  the  West,  and  some  phii’e  on 
the  way  I  saw  a  wall  under  a  building  of 
hollow  tile.  I  did  not  find  the  advertise¬ 
ment  for  the  tile  in  any  jiaper.  so  I  Avrote 
you  and  received  a  iirompt  re|)ly.  telling’ 
me  where  to  get  the  conduits.  I  ordered 
a  carload  for  my  house,  and  I  have  the 
best  basement  and  hollow  tile  floor  I  ever 
saw.  I  ordered  thri'e  inori'  carloads  fiir 
three  of  my  neighbors.  s.  A.  B. 

Virginia. 

We  are  naturally  jilways  very  glad  to 
learn  that  this  department  has  been  of 
service  to  a  sub.scriber  as  indicateil  by  the 
above  letter.  It  is  not  always  that  this 
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.service  can  be  estimated  in'  dollars  and 
cents  as  in  this  case.  AVe  are  alway.s 
ready  and  willing  to  answer  any  and  all 
questions  tlnit  may  interest  .subscribers. 

In  most  cases  we  have  the  information  on 
hand,  which  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
answer  a  subscriber’s  inquiries  with  little 
effort  or  trouble.  In  other  cases  it  re¬ 
quires  quite  some  time  to  secure  the  in¬ 
formation  asked  for.  and  it  occasionally 
happens  that  a  subscriber  asks  for  in¬ 
formation  that  Ave  neither  knoAV  about 
nor  .are  able  to  secure.  We  Avant  our 
people  to  feel  free  to  come  to  us  AA'ith 
their  problems,  and  if  aa'c  are  unable  to 
sohe  them,  we  .shall  be  frank  to  say  so. 

The  othei-  day  I  received  the  enclosed 
lettei’s  and  booklet  from  Robert  K.  Dee 
McGaskill.  Chicago,  and  Avould  be  glad  if 
you  Avould  look  into  the  <'ase  and  see  if 
the  hind  is  good  and  also  state  your 
opinion  of  the  proposition  Should  this 
Iirove  other  tluiu  is  re|)resented  I  think 
it  should  liiul  a  d.ace  in  your  valuable 
column,  for  the  advertising  matter  is  very 
attractive.  '  ii.  T.  R.  j 

Maryland. 

The  tetter  jind  booklet  refi'rred  to  pic¬ 
tures  the  riches  to  be  made  in  groAving 
.sugar  cane,  and  on  this  bjisis  Air.  McGas¬ 
kill  is  soliciting  investments  in  10  acres 
of  hind  .somewhere  in  Florida.  It  is  es¬ 
sentially  the  old  unit  orchard  scheme  re- 
g.-irding  Avhich  Ave  have  very  often  advised 
our  people  against.  The  more  alluring 
the  pi'onioter's  litcriiture  ma.v  be  the  mori' 
dangerous  an  inv«*stmenl  in  the  enter¬ 
prise. 

I  receiA’ed  a  check  from  the  I)un:iiug 
Marble  A  Granite  Co.  for  the  princiiial 
Avithout  interest.  I'hey  nmde  quite  a 
bloAV.  Said  they  Avonld  Imve  paid  it  long 
beftire  if  I  h;idn't  sent  the  account  ^all 
over  the  country  for  collection.  I  kept 
sending  my  account  to  them  for  over  a 
year  and  did  not  so  much  as  g(*f  an  an- 
sAver  from  them,  so  I  gave  it  to  a  friend 
of  mine  to  collect.  He  said  he  couldn't 
get  anything  out  of  them.  He  suggested 
giving  it  to  The  RfR.Ai.  Neav-Yokkek  to 
collect.  He  thought  they  Avould  get  it  if 
.an.'.one  could.  ,i.  i,. 

( >hio. 

( )f  coui'se  a  bi'lated  pa.vmeut  is  better 
than  none.  It  may  lun’c  been  the  Avork 
\\e  did  or  the  publicity,  or  both,  tlnit  iu- 
dueed  the  Dunning  Marble  and  Granite 
Company  to  jiay  even  the  principal,  but 
Ave  are  glad  the  subscriber  Inis  the  pay¬ 
ment.  A\’e  give  the  company  credit  for 
the  final  adjustment. 

I  ■  bought  about  800  jieach  trees  from 
Hoiipes  I’ros.  I't  Thomas  Co..  West  Ches¬ 
ter.  I’a._.  four  years  ago  hnst  Fall,  and 
the  fruit  on  these  trees  Avas  iierfectl.v 
worthless  and  I  have  dug  them  up.  I 
surely  am  entitled  to  costs  and  intei-est  of 
these  trees,  .-1101  then  Avill  lose  money  by 
the  transaction.  I  have  Avritten  them 
tAvice  and  have  got  no  .satisfaction — in 
fact,  they  Inive  not  ansAvered  my  last 
letter.  \A^.  T.  J{. 

Maryland. 

We  have  written  Hoopes  Bros.  &  | 
Thomas  Co.  twice  Avith  reference  to  the  i 
above  comiilaint.  but  we  have  received  no  j 
res|)onse  to  our  letters.  Hoopes  Bros.  & 
Thomas  Co.  are  financially  resjionsible 
and  large  growers  of  nursery  sitock.  AVe 
have  found  in  the  piist.  howi'ver,  that  it 
is  theii'  policy  to  ignore  complaints  of  this 
kind  from  groAvers,  and  Ave  are  printing 
“W.  T.  Ik's’’  experience  for  the  guiil- 
unce  of  other  groAvers. 

About  April  3  I  .sent  .$I7.r>0  to  the 
Moore  Seed  Co.  of  I’hiladelphiii,  I’a..  for 
;)  trio  of  Toulouse  geese.  Bi'fore  sending  ' 
them  the  money  I  Avrote  asking  them  if 
they  could  make  shipment  at  once,  and 
they  said  they  could.  In  a  Aveek  or  ten 
lia.As  they  Avrote  saying  they  could  not 
fill  order  .-ind  asking  if  some  other  Aiiriety 
AA’ould  not  do  or  if  they  should  return 
money.  I  Avrote  them  tAvice  to  return 
money,  hut  fail  to  get  a  reply.  Anything 
you  can  do  to  help  me  Avill  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  H.  E.  I.. 

Ncav  Y'ork. 

We  have  Avritten  the  Aloore  Seed  Co. 
with  referi'iice  to  the  oi'der  which  the  .siub- 
scriber  .sent  them,  but  our  letter  has  been 
ignored.  This  is  quite  in  keejiing  Avith 
the  policy  of  the  Moore  Seed  Co.  in  the 
past,  and  the  exiierience  is  just  one  more 
reason  Avhy  farmers  should  avoid  the 
concern  Avhen  placing  orders  for  seeds, 
poultry  or  other  commodities  catalogued 
by  the  firm. 

We  are  holding  an  Adams  Express  Co. 
voucher  for  $2.80  for  C.  D.  Bice,  formerly 
of  Richmond.  A'a.  If  Mr.  Bice  will  send 
us  his  present  address  Ave  Avill  be  glad  to  l 
forward  the  check  to  him. 


Buy  Milking  Machines  As  You'd  Buy  Stock 


V^hen  you  buy  a  pure-bred  cow 
»  »  you  are  interested  as  much  in  her 
pedigree  as  in  her  butter-fat  record. 

ScrubcoAvs  sometimes  establish  ahighly 
productive  record  for  a  limited  time. 

But  Avhen  you  buy  a  pure-bred  coav,  her 
pedigree  is  your  guarantee  of  uniform, 
heavy  production 
year  in,  year  out. 

You  knoAV  you  are 
taking  no  chances. 

Buy  milking  ma- 
chines  the  same  way. 

Investigate  their  past 
records.  Find  out 
what  machines  are 
standing  up  best  un¬ 
der  years  of  service.  Inquire  into  their 
effect  on  the  herd — milk  production, 
lessened  udder  and  teat  trouble,  effect 
on  lactation  period,  etc.  Also  find  out 
what  machines  the  big  milk  producers 
and  breeders  use. 

When  measured  by  these  standards, 
you’ll  be  surprised  at  the  overwhelming 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Chicago,  111.  Denver,  Colo.  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 
Afso  manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream  Separators,  Gasoline  Engines  andFarm  Electric  Plants 
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Empire  leadership.  You’ll  find  them 
milking  the  foremost  herds  in  the 
country,  and  you’ll  find  them  on  the 
small  dairy  farms  of  10  cows  or  more. 

They’re  evervAvhere.  Why? 

Because  the  Empire  works  in  harmony 
with  the  cow.  The  Empire  Super-Simple 
Pulsator— the  pulsator 
without  a  piston- 
causes  a  uniform  ac¬ 
tion  on  teat  cups. 

Pistons  wear  and  leak 
vacuum,  resulting  iu 
uneven  teatcup  action, 
nervous,  irritated  coav 
and  reduced  milk  flow. 

The  Empire  Pistonles.s 
Pulsator  cannot  leak  vacuum.  The  ac¬ 
tion  is  always  regular  and  positive. 

Cows  like  it.  It  soothes  them  and  thej' let  down 
their  milk  in  increased  quantities.  Lactation 
period  is  increased.  Teat  and  udder  troubles 
diminish  and  the  health  of  the  herd  is  improved. 

Investigate  the  Empire.  Look  into  its  “pedigree"— 
past  performance.  G<  t  our  1918  Catalog  No.  Zj  .  L-t 
us  have  our  dealer  give  you  a  demunstratlou.  No 
obligation,  of  course. 
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Ensilage  to  the  Top 

Was  your  Silo  really  full  Avhen 
j’ou  began  Avinter  feeding?  The 
average  Silo  Avhen  filled  in  a 
hurried  fashion  settles  about 
one-fourth.  If  you’d  like  to 
know  hoAV  the  upper  fourth  of 
Four  Silo  can  be  made  to  pay 
$75  to  $1.53  yearly,  extra,  Avrite 
for  our  1918  catalogue  to-day  — 
it’s  free  for  the  asking. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

110  Main  Street. 

Shortsville.  New  York 

S5  Convenient  Diatribuiing  Points 


2  or  3 
Man  Machines 

Produce  your  own  cheap  feed— 
Silverized  Silage— fine,  even  cut, 
mold-proof  silage.  Get  an  "Ohio” 
for  your  own  work— variety  of  sizes 
from  4  h.p.  up— 40  to  300  tons  daily 
capacity.  Big  features— beater  feed— 
spring-proof  knives,  friction  reverse, 
direct  drive.  64  years’  leadership,  j 
u  Write  lor  Catelag 

Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

'  Box  3B4 

Sciem,  Ohio  f 
*Alodera  Siliige 
MotbodB," 

pages,  ti>  oentft. 


Green  Mountain 

SILOS 

are  built  to  stay.  Best  materials 
and  workmanship  maintain  the 
Green  Mountain  reputation  for 
quality.  Creosote  dipped  staves, 
close-fitting,  safe-like  doors,  and 
new  guy-wire  anchorage  sys¬ 
tem  make  a  perfect  silo. 
IVrite  for  descriptive  fold¬ 
ers.  Save  by  ordering  early. 
TiM  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.CO. 
338 West  St.,  Rutland,  It 


CII  SAVE  MONET 

OAl.uV.rO  by  buying  NOW. 

Liiinher  is  linrd  to  get  and  price  in 
cliiiihiiig  higher.  I.lberal  euah 
aiul  curly  alilpnieiit  diaeuuiiM. 
Take  no  chances  on  late  del¬ 
iveries  this  year.  A  tllobo 
SUo  isyour  bet  bettliisyear 

Adju.stablo  door-frame  uith 
ladder  combined.  O-fooB 
e.\tension  Hoof  makes  coni- 
plcte  silo  with  lors  e.'£(i.inse. 

AVindow  free. 

Buy  Now— Ship  Now— I’ay 
Now — Suve  Now — Al  rtle  Now. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  2-12  Willow  SL.  Sidney.  N.Y. 


Get  this  Free  Book 


tesiiiiin 


Write  today  and  get 
this  wonderful  book 
about  silage  and  dairy 
pnitit.  Tells  why  Harder 
Silos  are  big  money  earn. 
era.  Send  postal  now  to 

HARDER  MFG,  CO. 

Box  11  CobleskUl,  N.  Y 


Low  Speed 
Light  Running 


SILO  FILLERS 


Larger  Capacity 
Less  Power 

Whatever  your  requirements  are  we  have  a  size  to  suit,  4  H.  P. 
and  Larger. 

W e  can  show  you  The  Ross  Avill  operate 
with  Less  Power  and  Less  Speed  and  still 
produce  Larger  Capacity.  Our  selling 
plans  make  this  possible. 

No  Limit  to  our  Guarantee  because  there  is  No 
Limit  to  the  ability  of  The  Boss.  Write  your  own 
guarantee  if  you  please. 

I  Buy  now.  Cost  you  Less.  You  can  have  the  ma- 
I  chine  any  time  without  Cash  investment  in  full 
prior  to  Silo  Filling  Time. 

'THE  E.W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  113,  Springfield,  Ohio.  68  Years’  Erperience 
Machinery  and  Repairs  carried  at  convenient  points _ 


I 


yojjotablo  oyster,  oo  to  DOo ;  watercress, 
.‘lo  to  40c,  all  per  doz.  buuches. 

Butter,  ouly  steady  at  42  to  47c  for 
creamery,  38  to  43c  for  dairy,  .35  to  39c 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  JUNE  1,  1918  foi'  Crocks,  30  to  31c  for  low  grades. 

FARM  TOPICS  J.’i'^f^^^.fteady  at  25  Oj  26c  for  best  old, 

Marketing:  Perishable  Crops  Profitably .  .741,  742 


Killing-  Out  Quack  Grass . ’  742 

Sub-Irrigation_  with  Drain  Tile 742 
What  Is  Coming  to  Farming? .  743 


23  to  24e  for  new ;  29  to  .SOc  for  lim- 
burger.  Poultry,  nearly  all  frozen  of¬ 
fered,  36  to  3Sc  for  turkey ;  29  to  36c  for 
fowl,  28  to  36c  for  roasters,  38  to  40c 


Poison  Ivy;  Curse  of  the  Fields .  743  for  broilers;  25  to  26e  for  old  roosters ; 

Crops  and  Farm  Notes .  746  22.  to  .36c  for  ducks,  31  to  3.3c  for  geese) 

all  per  lb.  Live  poultry  is  about  3c  lower 

than  dressed.  j.  w.  C. 


Crops  and  Farm  News .  747 

Hope  Farm  Notes . !..!.!.!  748 

Lightning  and  Wire  Fences . 743’  744 

The  Farmer  of  Fifty  Years— Part  II .  745 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 

Big  Mares  at  Farm  Work .  754 

Reforms  in  Live-Stock  Shipments . 754 

Raising  Orphan  Pigs .  754 

Coming  Live-Stock  Sales .  754 

THE  HENYARD 

Egg-Laying  Contest  .  756 

Breeding  Geese  .  756 

Artificial  Light  for  Laying  Hens .  756 

Weak  Hens  .  75$ 

Chicks  with  Sore  Eyes . ! 756 

*  HORTICULTURE 

Fruit  Prospects  in  Western  New  York . 745 

A  Short  Apple  Talk .  749 

Rhubarb  Culture  .  749 

WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day .  752 

Seen  in  New  York  Shops .  752 

The  Rural  Patterns .  752 

Six  Meatless  Soups . 752’  753 

Letters  to  a  Cousin .  753 

Embroidery  Designs  .  753 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Up-State  Farm  News .  744 

Country-Wide  Markets  .  744 

Events  of  the  Week .  746 

Publisher’s  Desk  .  758 


If  in  Need  of  Farm  or  Garden  Help 

of  any  description,  write  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Hes.sels.Secre- 

l.abor Relief, 

203  Jt.  42nd  St., Now  York,  All  services  rendered  free. 


Feeding  a  Foal 

ITow  soon  after  birth  can  a  (olt  be  fed 
grain,  and  what  kind  is  the  best  to  give? 

Fulton,  N.  Y.  F.  c. 

Foals  differ  in  their  habits,  but  most  of 
them  will  start  licking  meal  at  3  to  4 
weeks  old.  Allow  oatmeal  at  first  and 
gradually  add  wheat  bran  until  the  foal 
may  be  allowed  equal  quantities  of 
crushed  oats  and  bran.  That  is  the 
mixture  used  by  the  successful  Percheron 
breeders  in  France  to  develop  their  colts. 
It  is  important  to  feed  generously  the 
mare  as  well  as  the  colt.  Oats,  bran  and 
mixed  bay  may  be  given,  especially  when 
the  pasture  is  poor.  Cut  green  corn  fod¬ 
der  also  is  beneficial.  A.  S.  A. 


MVAII  many  abla-bodied  young 

I  VII  men,  mostly  without  farming 
«  _  _  _  experience,  who  wish  to  work 
II  K  F  n  farms.  If  you  need  a  good. 
■■  ■■  "  I*  steady,  sober  man,  write  for  an 
^  prderblnnk.Oursisaphiianthrop- 
r  fl  n  M  organization  and  we  make  no 
a  n  ■■  III  charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

U  P  I  P  7  the  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOOETY 
•  176  Second  Avenne  N.  Y.  City 


Death  of  Chicks 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

«xchanire.  make  it  known  here 
This  Rate  wiH  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance 

®  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise* 

mcnt.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products  Helo 
^d  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers ' onT? 

an<i  jfeneral  manufacturers’  announcements 
and  other  live  stock  advert 
under  proper  headinirs  on  other  oaires 
advertisements  will  not  bo  accepted  for 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


] 


Philadelphia  Market 

BUTTER. 

Supplies  are  large  an.l  the  market 
weak.  Best  prints,  .50  to  .52c;  tub,  cream¬ 
ery,  be.st,  46  to  47c;  lower  grades,  42 
to  4.5c. 

EGGS. 

Market  firm  and  slightly  higher  than 
for  two  or  three  days  previous.  Best 
nearby,  42  to  4.3c ;  gathered,  choice,  35 
to  38c;  lower  grades,  .32  to  34c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  .30  to  .30%c ;  spring  chickens,  chicks.  It  is  neccs^ 
0.5  to  62c;  old  rooi^ters.  21  to  22c;  ducks,  fully  to  the  corn 
26  to  28c ;  geese,  25  to  26e ;  pigeons,  pair,  chick.s,  as  there  is 


About  the  last  of  March  I  put  208 
chicks  in  the  brooder.  Up  to  four  weeks 
old  I  still  had  197  of  them  left.  A  few 
days  ago  they  began  dying;  chick  would 
lose  appetite,  grow  weak,  lie  around  on 
one  side  and  in  about  one  day  be  dead. 
There  is  no  sign  of  any  bowel  trouble  or 
external  indication  of  what  might  be  the 
cause.  These  chicks  are  almost  fully 
feathered  and  I  should  have  called  them 
safe.  They  are  fed  cracked  corn  and 
wheat  with  mash  (dry)  of  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings  and  a  little  meat  scrap.  I  have  cut 
out  the  .scrap.  Can  you  suggest  any  cause 
or  remedy?  When  younger  these  chicks 
were  full  of  vitality  and  I  called  them  tfie 
best  I  ever  had.  H.  L. 

Connecticut. 

There  is  nothing  in  your  description  to 
indicate  the  cause  of  trouble  with  these 
necessary  now  to  look  care- 


WANTED— July  1st,  competent,  all-round  cook 
for  small  Sununer  hotel  100  miles  from  N.  Y. 
tlty;  must  be  woman  of  experience;  wages  .$.")6 
per  month;  state  full  particulars  and  reference’ 
could  alw  use  waitress  or  chambermaid.  .Ad- 

Yorlier  *'^' 4147,  care  Rural  New- 

WAXTED — Two  married  men  to  work  on  farm- 
must  be  good  workers,  and  understand  the 
hiuicTIing  of  mules;  house,  garden  and  wood  fur- 
nisneu.  Apply,  with  references,  to  H  AMIT  TON 
vine”^M<i  Hermitage  Stock  Farm,  Centre- 


A\  ANTED — Position  as  working  foreimm  ot- 
herdsman  immediately;  American,  imirricd, 
draft  exeinju;  licst  references.  FARMER 
Ithaca,  X.  Y.  R.  4. 

A’Ot'Xt}  Cornell  agricultural  student  wants  po¬ 
sition  on  up-to-date  farm  In  New  York  State 
during  .Summer  vacation;  general  or  dairy;  holds 
license  to  test  milk  and  cream. 
-AUAERII.SEU  4140.  care  Rural  Xew- Yorker. 

DAIRYM.VX  on  private  estate;  make  butter  and 
care  for  milk;  good  butter-maker;  no  milking- 
single;  American.  ADVERTISER  4141,  care 
Rural  Xew-Yorker. 

MAX.AGER,  dairy  or  farm;  capable,  industrious 
and  thoroughly  competent;  one  who  gets  things 
'nAv  J^rticulars  upon  request.  ARTHUR  M. 
RAY,  Newtown,  Pa. 


^  ^'^TATE  SUPT.  wants  permanent 
experience  in  nianag- 
ng  larp  stock  farms;  can  show  results;  Scotdi 
married,  small  family;  nothing  but  good  propo- 

mi-Hudrom'x."'^.  P'T^'t-’HA-VAN.  Coldspring- 


FAiniER,  snperfntend'ent,  married,  no  cliildreii 
wishes  position  on  large  farm;  ■■.wi.-.-o. . i~ 


.  .  - - — L,  understands 

the  raising  of  all  stock,  including  crops;  can 
operate  and  repair  all  farm  machines,  including 
tractors;  would  consider  position  as  farm 
clianic  on  up-to-date  estate 
4148,  care  Rural  Xew-Yorker. 


nie- 

ADAK  RTI.sk  R 


products  fed  young 

,  .  .  „  ,  -  so  much  moldy  stuff 

.;0  to  4:)c.  on  the  market.  I  can  see  no  reason  for 

DRESSED  POULTRY.  cutting  out  the  meat  scrap  unless  you 

Fowls.  .33  to  35e;  old  roosters,  27  to  for  use.  You  should,  of 

chickens,  40  to  42c:  spring  ducks,  as  you  probably  have,  investigate 

40  to  42c;  sfiuabs,  doz.,  ,$5  to  $6.75.  character  of  all  the  foods  given,  see 

That  the  chicks  have  grit  as  Avell  as  food, 
green  stuff  of  some  kind  and  all  the  lib- 


-Apples  scarce  and  very  hjgh  for  fancy  erty  iiossible.  An  autopsy  upon  one  of 
grades.  \\  inesaps,  .$-4  to  .$7 ;  Albemarle,  tbc  dc;id  cbieks  might  reveal  the  cause 


.S4  _  ^  . 

Davis,  ,$.3.50  to  .$6;  straAvberries,  qt.,  10 
to  20c;  watermelons.  100,  .$50  to  .$75. 

Vegetables. 

Old  potatoes  in  large  supply;  100  lbs.. 
.$1.20  to  ,$1.35;  new  S*o.  1,  barrel,  ,$4.25 
to  .$4..50;  No.  2,  .$3.25  to  .$3.75;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  peas,  bn., 
.$1..50  to  .$3;  cabbage,  barrel.  $1  to  .$1..50; 
onions,  new.  bu.,  .$1..50  to  $1.75;  string 
beaus,  bu.,  .$2  to  .$3.2,5. 

HAY  AND  STRAAV. 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy.  $30;  No.  2.  ,$27 
to  .$2.8 ;  No.  3,  $22  to  .$2-1  ;  clover  mixed. 
$1.S  to  .$25  :  straw.  Rye.  .$20  to  $21  ;  oat 
and  wheat,  $16. .50  to  .$17.50. 


f o'-o  \  trouble,  even  though  you  are  not  in 

vo„  /> .  _...  1  habit  of  looking  inside  for  informa- 

♦^^ion.  _  •  M.  B.  D. 

Trouble  with  Henhouse  ^  ? 

I.ast  Fall  Ave  built  a  chicken  house 
100x20  concrete  floor.  We  had  to  level 
off  ground,  as  the  east  side  is  about 
two  feet  higher  than  the  Avest  side.  We 
filled  in  with  stones  about  15  to  18 
inches  in  east  end  and  about  four  inches 
only  in  the  lower  end.  We  started  to 
build  the  house  early,  but  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  help  it  was  finished 
in  .Tanuary.  We  made  the  floor  when 
freezing;  that  i.s.  in  .Tanuary.  Now  the 
floor  is  damp,  and  as  soon  as  it  began  to 
thaw  we  had  a  lot  of  chickens  with  colds. 
On  top  of  the  stones  we  have  smaller 
stones,  then  concrete,  then  a  smoothing 
,  ,  .  ,  ...  ,  of  cement;  no  tar  paper  between.  I 

ward  by  jumps,  and  vegetation  has  ad-  know  that  it  is  advised  to  put  tar  or 
vanced  ta.ster  within  the  past  few  days  roofing  between,  but  I  have  been  advised 
than  I  recall  ever  seeing  it  doing  in  May.  by  practical  men  that  it  is  not  necessary 
Lspecially  has  garden  .stnlf  grown  at  un-  iuid  I  have  a  house  built  last  Fall,  .50x20, 
heard-of  speed.  VV  e  need  more  rain,  but  built  the  same  way  without  tar  paper 
are  not  really  suffering  for  it  yet.  Field  and  it  is  perfectly  drv  I  housed  OOf) 
crops  are  bounding  with  the  rest  and  with  pullets  there  October  15  last.  The  floor 
a  fair  amount  of  rain  hay  will  be  a  bum-  is  dry  and  not  a  single  case  of  a  cold 
but  wheat  was  too  badly  M  in-  only  the  hou.se  stands  higher  and  instead 
terkillcd  to  recover,  and,  in  spite  of  Gov-  of  leveling  off  the  ground  we  made  the 
ernment  report  to  the  contrary.  Western  foundation  higher  and  more  stones  The 
New  York  will  not  harvest  more  than  house  that  gives  us  the  trouble  stands  on 
half  the  wheat  of  last  year.  a  field  that  is  rolling  and  it  stand.s  near 

The  produce  markets  are  full  of  stuff  the  center  of  the  field.  The  field  itself  is 
and  prices  are  mostly  weak,  but  with  few  high,  but  from  the  beginning  of  the  field 
declines  so  far.  Strawberries,  apples  and  it  gets  lower  and  in  Winter  or  early 
honey  are  stiongest, ,  I  otatoes  are  about  Spring  when  the  snow  was  melting  it  rims 
the  same.  Farmers  call  them  too  cheap,  toward  the  house.  Will  you  advise  the 


for  fiairy;  must 
r>o  nrst-olass  milkers  and  up  to  date;  house 
YOocl,  butter  and  milk  furnislied;  good  wages; 
A  pl.^  with  references,  to  HAMILTON,  manager 
The  Hermitage  Stock  Farm,  Centreville,  Md. 

MAX-Man  to  work  about 
place  ami  garden;  moderate  wages;  good 
^ome  and  board.  ORCHARD  FAR-M,  Millert^ 

Ward  maid's  and  waitresses,  a 
kitchen  waslier  and  vegetable  hand:  elderlv 
preterred.  Address  THE  STATEN 
ISLAND  HOSPIT.AL,  ToinpUinsville,  Xew  Y^ork. 


A®”®  ®r  woman  for  gen- 

eral  housework  and  plain  cooking  in  country* 
I’orlv  year  round;  one  accustomed  to  the  country 
preferred;  good  home;  wages  $30  per  month, 
wood  ^  j  i^vutb  Paramus  Road,  Ridge- 


South  Jersey  farm; 
man  to  milk  two  cows,  feed  hogs  and  a.s8ist 

famUv°  .fo  (Jo  general  housework. 

to  POWFI 1  ^  rnF-n^  (lualiflcatlons 

to  rOWELL  CREEK  JARMS,  Rural  Route  No. 
1,  .Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 

''o'lH’ii  for  general  housework 
private  estate,  including  cooking 
and  laundry;  no  laiicy  cooking;  ten  in  family- 
wages  "i®£\o  «ofJ-^t-aetotT:  near  White  Plains. 
W.  f.  A\  IIIPPLE,  Pni-chasp,  X.  Y. 


TE.AMSTER,  single,  life  experience  in  all  farri 
branches,  desires  position  ns  head  teamster 
or  working  foreman;  understands  all  machinerv- 

'’oord.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4139,  care  Rural  Xew-Yorker. 

AA'AXTED — \  rural  school  in  .September  by  an 
pxpei-ien^eed  teacher;  state  fully  all  partlcii- 
b-rs  ADVERTISER  4149,  care  Rural  XeMA 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

COUNTRY  HOME— Delightful  location,  betweo-i 
Boston  and  Worcester;  beautiful  view,  fine 
shade;  good  9-room  house,  barn,  modern  hennerv 
ith  cement  foundation  and  floor,  colony  houses 
etc.;  never-failing  gravity  spring  water  system -’ 
house  3  minutes  from  Boston- Worce.ster  trolley 
station;  1  mile  to  R.R.  station;  .30  apple  .s'l 
young  trees,  plum,  pear,  quince  and  cherry-  .->0 
currants  grapes;  abundance  of  fine  blackbciVie.s 
and  black-cap  raspberries;  30  acres  tillage,  pas¬ 
ture  and  woodland:  fine  bungalow  sites;  present 
owner  has  specialized  on  poultry,  building  up  a 
strain  that  a  gratified  cnstoiner  calls  “the  best 
strain  of  Reds  for  utility  purposes  in  the  coun- 
poultry  capacity,  -TOO  hens, 
l.-TOO  chicks:  valuable  good’-will;  with  stock  ami 
equipment,  $8..i00;  farm  only,  $7, .500;  advancing 
age  and  family  circunistances  necessitate  selHmr 
L.  C.  G.,  Box  240,  Southboro,  Mass. 


Buffalo  Merkels 
The  season  has  concliidml  to  move  for- 


■W.AXTED — F’emale  nurses  for  .Sanati-riuiii  in  the 
coiintr.y;  wages  $24  per  month;  only  those  ex¬ 
perienced  need  apply  by  letter:  state  age  mar- 
ried  or  single.  BOX  NO.  4,  Belle  Mead.’x.  J. 

WANTED-— At  once,  girl  to  help  with  housework 
ami  cooking  on  Jarm  where  help  is  hoarded; 
Rmail  XewlYork^"^  ADVERTISER  4145,  care 


WEAXTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 
must  care  for  poultry,  etc.:  no  milking;  state 


OR  RENT — Sixty-seven  acre  farm  at 
AAjekofr.  N.  J.,  on  New  York,  Snsquehanna  & 
Western  R.  R.,  convenient  to  station;  three 
houses  (residence,  all  modern  improvements 
electric  light,  etc.,  two  tenant  bouses),  horse 
barn,  cow  biirii,  hen  house,  etc.;  running  water 
m  e_very  building:  three  miles  from  Ridgewood, 
^  J.  If  Interested,  address  .TOHX  D  BEVER¬ 
IDGE,  74  Barclay  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

FOR  S.ALE — Poultry  farm  containing  15  acres 
one-fourth  mile  from  town  of  3,.500  population’ 

®burches-  situated  on 
Du  Pont  Boulevard;  farm  equipped  as  follows; 


incubating  capacity,  9,000  eggs;  brooding  eal 

hens*^-^’'in<f’^^  houses  for  4.000 

11  reem2^  ®  Containing 

H  rooms,  the  owners  are  engaged  in  other  biisl- 

THF  attention. 

JHE  DELAW.ARE  EGG  FARM,  Jlilford,  Del. 

'P'^  r(‘nt,  cheap,  farm;  Maryland  or 

Xew-YXr.  4143,  car^  Rural 


and  are  not  planting  a  large  acreage 
They  ought  to  realize  on  oats  and  barley 
at  least.  In  spite  of  the  reports  of  dairy 
herds  being  reduced,  some,  at  least,  are 
increasing.  Offers  of  7  cents  a  qt.  for 


cheapest  and  most  effective  remedy? 
Pennsylvania.  J.B.1E. 

If  this  house  stands  on  sloping  ground 
"ith  surface  drainage  toward  it,  it  would 
milk  at  the  door  are  not  regarded*  as  at  po-ssible  to  carry  the  ground 

all  bad.  water  off  by  rather  deep  ditching  on  the 

Potatoes.  80  to  90c  per  bu.  for  old  side  aufl  around  the  ends  of  the 

white;  $3.75  to  $4.75  for  new  Florida;  huilding.  Such  a  ditch  might  be  filled 
beans,  dull,  $7.80  to  .$9  per  bu. ;  apples,  "’Jth  large  field  stones  to  nuike  it  easily 
,$4.25  to  $7.50  per  bbl.  all  grades;  ouioms,  Pressed.  With  drainage  about  the  build- 


FAR.MERS — Single  men;  must  be  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  and  umlei-stand  the  care  of  nigs 
cows  and  horses;  salary  $60  per  month  and  board 
-Madison,  X.  J.  Write  -MACXIFF 
CO.,  oG  Vescy  .St.,  X.  Y. 

AVAXTED— Herdsman;  mari-ied  man  with  experi- 
ence  in  feeding  and  handling  Jersey  cattle 
preferred;  give  references  and  wages  required  In 
nrst  letter.  Also  have  vacancy  for  good  milker 

P®™'-  -Address  S.  W. 
Mass  Hill  Farms,  Spencer, 

AVAXI  ED  A  man,  over  18,  to  drive  team,  milk, 
or  driy^e  a  motor  truck;  $45  per  month  and 
board.  ROBERT  .M.  FEXX,  Middlebury,  Conn. 

W.VXTED  on  a  small  general  farm  of 
fifty  acres  in  Xew  .Jersey.  Answer,  with  all 
details  as  to  experience,  age.  nationality,  fam- 
Ry.  salary  expecteiT,  ADVERTI.SER  4142  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


acres  on  beautiful  Seneca  Lake 
fine  limestone  region  of  AVestern  Central  New 
hearing  orchard;  fine  Cob 
onial  hoii.se;  several  other  houses;  modern  dairy 
barn;  land  snioothe  and  drained;  six  miles  to 
G^eva;  one  mileto  station;  annual  sales  .$15- 

R  balance  r%. 

i(.  t>.  FOAVEEL,  Geneva,  X.  Y.  • 

P®‘“  ^*®'e  JJond.  two 

miles  from  good  town  of  1.500;  fine  house 
good  barn,  ice  house,  henhouse  aii<l  shop;  run¬ 
ning  water;  electricity  available;  a  fine  little 
farm  for  $3,0W;  .$700  down.  .Send  for  list  of 
0^00".  n“''y  PP-  G.  -AIcELHEXEY, 

for  SAEE-- .a  choice  Lancaster  County  farm  of 

1-  acres,  desirable  as  a  residence,  a  few  miles 
from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  main  highway  and  with 
e  e^c  i-ic  car  service  at  the  door;  railroad  stiHloil 
one-half  mile;  now  conducted  as  poultry  farm 
with  finest  utility  stock  and  excellLt  busine™ 
cA'nn®"’  bou.se^  barn,  housing  for  3,000  liens’ 
t>..)00-ogg  incubator  capacity,  brooder  and  colony 
?,L®’’y*blng  modern,  with  running  water 
III  all  buildings  and  on  range;  bearing  fruit  trees 
®”*®'  .’^bose  desiring  something  worth 
Xew-YoiTer  «23,  care  Rural 

^fAP^13'r-acre  hog  and  stock  farm,  with 
or  without  hogs  and  stock.  -ADVERTISER 
4150,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ‘ 


WANTED — MaVried  man  to  work  on  small  farni- 
must  understand  care  of  cows,  milk  and  but- 
•A’  V®"’  ®®Hage,  wood  fuel  and  vegetables  fur¬ 
nished;  prefer  man  with  grown-up  son  to  assist - 
references  required.  E.  A.  GODFREY,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.  ® 


AVAXTED  AT  ONCE — A  mother’s  helper  or  a 
ATl  woman  for  general  housework. 
MRS.  FR.AXK  WETMORE,  Freeport,  X,  Y. 


per  bu.  for  sets,  which  are  reduced  half ; 
Strawberries.  12  to  21e  per  qt.,  poor 
quality  ;  maple  sugar,  firm,  20  to  24c  per 
lb.:  syrup.  ,$1.65  to  $1.85  per  gal. 

Receipts  of  asparagus  are  heavy,  but 
the  trade  is  hampered  by  slow  rail  move¬ 
ment,  and  losses  are  many  ;  prices  $1  to 
$2.2.5  per  crate  for  home  grown ;  $2  to 
$2.25  per  New  England  basket;  beets.  $2 
to  .$2.25;  endive,  45  to  50c,  all  per  basket; 
(-abbage,  $1  to  $2  for  home-grown  ;  $5  to 
$6  for  Florida  ;  celery,  $5  to  $6  for  Flor¬ 
ida  ;  tomatoes.  $3  to  $5  for  Florida,  all 
per  crate;  cucumbers.  $1.50  to  $1.75  per 
doz.  for  hothouse ;  $5  to  $6  per  hamper 
for  Florida;  lettuce,  $1.15  to  $1.65  per 
2  doz.  boxes;  radishes,  25  to  35c;  green 
onions,  15  to  20c;  parsh’y,  30  to  50c; 


provided,  of  course,  that  you  have  plenty 
of  ventilation  through  open  front  con- 
.struction  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
dampness  in  the  air.  m.  b  D 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Collie  Pups  BkmTKsTpi: 

ForSale-L',r«^:  Reg.  Dorset  Buck  ?or'f ui?te1 

Southdown  or  Dorset.  C.  A.  MERRICK,  F>;ASTERvrLLE,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  FARMS 

AVrite  for  new  spring  catalogue  free,  giving  description 
photos,  prices,  term.s,  on  liundreds  of  farms  for  sal«  in  ail 
parts  of  N.  Y.  state;  most  of  these  farms  are  stocked  and 
fully  equipped  at  bargain  prices  ;  R.  R.  fare  one  wav  to 
porchas-er.  j.  black,  ii  Xb.  H«rsncs,  SyrMuse,  H.  I. 


WANTED — Cook,  aiKT  also  housemaid  for  fam¬ 
ily  of  five;  good  wages;  family  go  to  sea- 
coast  in  Summer:  references  reemired.  MRS 
WM.  B.  AVOOD,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

W.AXTED — Alarried  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  know  how  to  milk;  must  furnish  good 
reference:  give  wages  expected  In  first  letter. 
AA.  H.  HIXCHEY,  P.  O.  Box  729,  Rochester, 


XEAV  JERSEY  F.ARM— 73  acres;  60  level  tillage; 

®  condition;  barii 

built  Decetuher,  191  <;  concrete  floor;  chicken 

ilrioo*'’ machinery  and  stock; 
price  .>7,.)l)(}  to  quick  biiver*  teritiq  n  w 
MACDOUGAIX,  Millington’rN.  j! 

40-.\CRE  FARM  in  Monson.  Mass.;  6-room  house 
barn,  new  henhouse  20x40;  fine  fruit  W  E 
MAYNARD,  185  Chestnut  .St’.,  Springfield,  Mas^,’ 

EOR  S.ALE— Fruit  farm  in  the  Hudson  A’alley 

contains  (>u  acres,  with  8.000  trees  of  all  va¬ 
rieties;  within  walking  distance  of  the  city  of 
Hudson.  JE.S.SIB  R  MILLER.  Executrix,  R^F. 
D.  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 


Situations  Wanted 


REI-IXED  young  woman  would  like  out-door 
work  on  a  poultry  farm  with  a  congenial 
American  family.  ADVERTISER  4140,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A'OI'XG  M.AX.  20  years,  wishes  position  on  fruit 
or  general  farm;  experienced;  state  wages  and 
particulars  in  first  letter.  B.  SOUTHARD.  139 
Rose  St.,  Freeport,  L.  I. 

•A.  YOUNG  MAX  desires  a  position  on  an  up-to- 
date  poultry  farm,  ADVERTISER  4132,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


suction  feed  cream  separator, 
^o.  salcsnmn  s  suiiiiilc,  fine  condition 
HOPES  HARDWARE  STORE,  Do4r,  De^’  * 

(.EXTLEM.A.X  (bank  clerk)  desires  spend  Siini- 

nier  in  Oimily  on  good  farm  within  commuting 
o.wm“®®  York,  Write  V.  KRASSOVSKA' 

!>9  (  larenioiit  .Ave.,  Xew  York  City. 

WANTED— Medium-size  used  high-pressure  ster¬ 

ilizer:  state  time  used,  conditions  and  lowest 
-Address  .ADVERTISER 
4144,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

F()U  SALE — About  three  thousand  No.  2  and  3 

tin  CJinsj.  cnntiin<^  anittif  v.at  rvc.t  4. ..  rv.. 


tin  cans,  canning  outfit  capacity  9(i  <-aiis 
.special  copper  cooking  attaclnnent  and  ’ 

rator;  - 

never 

New  York, 


evapo- 


•;  capacity  for  evaiMirating  3  bushels:  new 
r  u.sed.  MILTON  JIETJTHE,  7.5  AVorth  St.! 


Here’s  what  one  man  and 
a  Moline -Universal  Tractor 
can  do  in  one  day  of  10  hours: 

Plow  7  to  9  acres. 

Disc  27  acres  with  a  7-ft.  tandem 
disc. 

Disc  38  acres  with  a  10-ft.  disc. 

Harrow  76  acres  with  a  20-ft.  peg 
tooth  hcirrow. 

Plant  22  acres  with  a  two-row 
planter. 

Plant  43  acres  with  a  four-row 
planter. 

Cultivate  from  1 4  to  20  acres  with 
a  two-row  cultivator. 

Drill  35  acres  with  a  10-ft.  grain 
drill. 

Harvest  25  acres  with  an  8-ft  grain 
binder. 

Harvest  1 0  acres  with  a  corn  binder. 

Mow  25  acres  with  an  8-ft.  mower. 

Rake  40  acres  with  a  1 2-ft.  rake. 

Rake  25  acres  with  an  8-ft.  side 
delivery  rake. 

Load  12  acres  of  hay. 

In  addition,  it  can  be  used  on  the 
belt  for  running  threshers  up  to  24 
inch  capacity,  silo  fillers,  corn  shel- 
lers,  feed  grinders,  wood  saws, 
clover  hullers,  hay  presses,  pumps, 
lighting  plants,  etc. 

There  is  no  end  of  odd  jobs 
that  can  be  done  with  the  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor. 


'  . 

AnnounciiK^  the  New 

MOLINE 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 


Nfodel  D 


Because  of  its  ideal  design,  construc¬ 
tion  and  performance,  this  new  Moline- 
Universal  Model  D  enables  one  man  to 
farm  more  land  and  produce  more  food  than 
ever  before  possible.  It  'is  the  world’s  most 
dependable  farm  hand  and  solves  the  farm 
help  problem. 

Most  Advanced  Construction 

New  features  include  self-starter,  electric 
lights,  electrical  governor,  perfected  over¬ 
head  valve,  four-cylinder  engine  that  is  frfee 
from  vibration;  complete  enclosure  of  all 
moving  parts;  differential  lock  which  in¬ 
creases  traction  in  soft  ground. 

Every  part  is  designed  on  the  basis  of 
quality  and  service.  Drop  forgings,  heat- 
treated  parts,  steel  cut  gears  and  unusually 
large  bearings  add  extra  yeeirs  of  endurance. 

These  new  features,  together  with  the  well 
known  Moline-Universal  type — all  the  weight 
on  two  wheels,  one-man  control  and  ability 
to  do  all  farm  work  including  cultivating — 
make  the  Moline-Universcd  Model  D  the  best 
tractor  that  money  can  buy. 

Phenomenal  Pulling  Power 

Of  its  total  weight  of  3380  lbs.,  98%  is 
used  for  traction.  That’s  why  the  Moline- 
Universal  has  phenomenal  pulling  power. 

Conservatively  rated  at  9-18  horse-power, 
the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  has  more  than 
eunple  power  for  heavy  belt  work.  Its  greater 
speed  enables  it  to  plow  as  much  in  a  day 


with  two  plow  bottoms  as  the  ordinary  three- 
plow  tractor.  Yet  it  is  light  enough  for  such 
work  as  cultivating,  mowing,  etc.,  which  do 
not  require  as  much  power. 

One  Man  Operates  Entire  Outfit 

The  Moline-Universal  attaches  direct  to  the 
implement,  forming  one  compact  unit.  It 
turns  in  a  1 6-foot  cirr'  ^  and  backs  with  the 
implement  attached  as  readily  as  it  goes  for¬ 
ward.  One  man  has  complete  control  of  the 
entire  outfit  from  the  seat  of  the  implement 
and  can  thus  do  the  same  work  that  requires 
two  men  with  other  tractors.*  Operation  of 
the  Moline-UniverscJ  is  so  easy  that  a  woman 
or  boy  can  handle  it. 

In  fact  anyone  who  can  drive  an  automo¬ 
bile  can  run  a  Moline-Universal  Tractor. 

Moline  Tractor  Implements 

The  greatest  care  has  been  used  in  design¬ 
ing  a  full  line  of  implements  for  use  with  the 
Moline-Universal.  "Moline"  trademark  on  a 
tractor  or  implement  is  a  guarantee  of  de¬ 
pendable  service. 

Moline  dealers  are  now  accepting  orders 
for  Model  D  Tractors,  and  our  new  and 
modern  plant — the  world’s  largest  exclusive 
tractor  factory — is  being  crowded  to  the  limit 
in  an  effort  to  build  tractors  fast  enough  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

On  request  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  out 
Tractor  Catalog  which  completely  describes  the  new 
Moline-Universal.  Address  Dept.  (9 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO.,  Moline,  III. 

^ianufacturers  of  Quality  Farm  Implements  since  18S5 


The  Other  Side  of  Boy  Labor 

A  Successful  Long  Island  Camp 

OW  IT  STARTKI). — T  read  your  article  on  “City 
r.oys  as  Farm  Workers."  I  would  like  to  tell  of  a 
camii  that  I  had  on  my  farm  last  Summer.  In  the 
latter  part  of  INIay.  1!)17.  I  was  havin.i,'  a  .m'eat  deal 
of  troul)le  .tryin.i?  to  get  experienced  farm  workers. 
The.v  were  not  to  he  found.  Then  I  went  .scouting 
for  hoys.  I  heard  of  a  INIr.  Crossley,  a  teacher  of 
Fnglish  in  the  Itusliwick  High  School,  who  thought 
of  starting  a  boy.s’  camp.  I  telephoned  liim  and 
learned  that  lie  might  he  aide  to  get  a  few  hoys  from 
school.  We  talked  matters  over,  and  I  agreed  to 
give  him  the  use  of  a  hungalow  on  the  farm.  In 
a  hunt  a  week  the  camp  was  started  with  four  hoy.s. 


himself  as  manager.  At  first  I  was  skeiitical.  luit  I 
was  willing  to  give  them  a  chance,  and  so  were  the 
other  farmers  in  the  neighhorhood.  The  hoys  were 
intelligent,  willing  and  .<iuick  to  learn.  The  first 
joh  I  gave  them  was  the  worst  hack-hreaking  joh 
anyone  could  have,  and  that  was  elearing  a  potato 
field  of  \vild  morning-glory  weeds.  They  stuck  to  it 
and  did  the  work  thoroughly,  and.  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day  each  hoy  admitted  that  he  Avas  tiivd  and 
willing  to  “hit  the  cot.” 

THE  CAMP  SCIIEDTH,E.— P.y  the  time  this  joh  was 
finished  the  Brooklyn  school  could  spare  about  20  hoys 
from  10  to  20  years  of  agin  and  as  the  farmers  were 
all  anxious  to  have  them,  they  were  added  to  the 
camp.  The  manager  of  the  camp  decided  there  were 
enough  hoys  now  to  call  a  meeting  to  make  rules 


and  regulations  for  the  camp.  They  agived  to  have 
a  cook  at  $40  a  month,  and  a  .schedule  was  arranged 
by  Avhich  each  member  took  his  turn  in  doing  kitchen 
duty  at  night,  viz..’  to  get  the  wood  and  water,  wash 
dishes,  etc.  Their  Avages  Avere  to  he  l-l  cents  an  hour 
to  begin  Avith  and  increased  to  20  and  25  cents  an 
hour.  They  Avere  to  rise  at  (>  a.  m.,  breakfast  at  (>.30, 
followed  by  roll  call.  At  7  a.  m.,  sharp,  each  sipiad, 
under  a  sipiad  leader,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
manager,  Avas  Avhere  it  Avas  supposed  to  he.  The 
squad  leader  Avas  responsible  for  the  hoys  in  every 
instance,  and  they  realized  their  responsibility.  The 
squad  leader  had  to  report  to  the  manager,  or  camp 
leader,  Avho  keiit  a  strict  Avatch  on  all. 

A  GOOD  SYi’'TEM. — A  careful  account  Avas  kept 
of  the  hours  Avorked.  and  consequently  every  hoy  Avas 


paid  for  every  hour  he  AA’oi’ked,  and  for  that  only. 
At  the  end  of  each  week  their  accounts  Avere  hal- 
anci'd  and  each  received  pay  for  the  hours  AVorked, 
Avith  his  hoard  deducted.  If  any  hoy  had  friends  for 
meals  he  paid  25  cents  a  meal  for  each  one.  The 
discipline  was  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  camp. 
The  manager  alloAved  no  smoking,  no  SAvearing,  and 
a  spirit  of  good  feeling  ptu’vaded  at  all  times.  They 
Averi'  deiiendahle.  and  we  realized  Avhat  a  fine  thing 
it  was  to  have  hoys  Avho  could  folloAV  directions  and 
do  Avhat  they  Avere  told,  and  do  it  Avell.  /fhey  Avere 
careful  of  the  machinery  and  put  everything  hack  in 
place  Avheii  not  in  use.  We  kneAV  the  hoys  Avould  he 
on  the  Joh  Monda.v  as  Avell  as  Saturday.  I  lirnily  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Iioys  were  henetited  by  the  Summer’s 
Avork.  iiliysiciilly  as  Avell  as  linanciall.v.  They  en¬ 


joyed  their  games  of  hall  in  the  evening,  and  their 
camp  tire,  telling  stories  and  giving  accounts  of  their 
day's  Avork.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  Summer, 
after  school  opened,  the  hoys  devoted  three  hours  a 
day  to  their  studies.  They  Avere  able  to  make  as 
liigh  as  $5  a  day  picking  potatoes  at  five  cents  per 
bushel.  The  manager  donated  his  Avhole  vacation  to 
the  patriotic  duty  of  .suiiervising  the  canqi. 

EXI’ENSES  OF  EQUIIAIEXT. — The  camp  outfit, 
including  four  hicycle.s,  cost  $250.  Each  hoy  paid  15 
cents  a  Aveek  for  the  use  of  his  eipiipment.  The 
equipment  Avas  bought  Avith  money  loaned  by  the 
teachers  of  the  school.  I  hope  the  farm  camp  Avill 
he  made  a  permanent  institution,  for  last  year  made 
us  realize  Avhat  a  line  thing  it  is.  A  numlter  of 
farmers  in  this  vicinity  Avere  henetited.  and  Ave  claim 


ii;  Avas  a  succes.s.  I  think  this  plan  as  good  as  can 
he  devised.  The  farmers  held  a  meeting  in  April  of 
this  year  and  voted  unanimously  to  have  a  camp 
established  this  year.  ikvixg  n.  .sqlikk. 

Long  Island. 


The  Rattlesnake  and  His  Poison 

EVEKY  year  Ave  have  a  numlier  of  letters  from  ik'o- 
ple  Avho  ask  ([uestions  about  rattlesnakes.  Same 
of  them  have  been  bitten  or  stung  and  relate  their 
ex])erience.  Avhile  others  think  that  the  common  harm¬ 
less  snakes  found  in  cA'ery  community  are  dangerous. 
All  such  people  Avill  he  interested  in  Bulletin  S'.‘>.  i.s- 
sued  by  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station,  at  Tuc.son. 
This  is  entitled  “The  I’oisouous  Animals  of  the  Des- 
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ert.”  aii<]  it  pivos  a  very  prood  clopcription  of  various 
siiakos.  lizards  and  insects.  There  are  several  ])oi- 
sonons  snakes  in  the  Southwest.  Prof.  (’has.  T. 
Vorhies  who  writes  tliis  pamphlet,  says  that  rattle¬ 
snakes  are  found  only  in  the  new  world,  and  chiefly 
in  the  Southern  States.  Arizona  seems  to  he  in  the 
C(‘nter  of  the  chief  rattlesnake  industry,  and  t  ) 
species  of  rattlers  are  known.  There  are  two  ]»rln- 
cipal  jrroups.  the  ])i5:iny  rattlesnake  (Sistrums).  and 
the  larprer  snake.s  (Trotalus).  Tlie  pismy  are  of 
small  size,  seldom  a  yard  in  length.  The  hlack-tailed 
rattlesnake  shown  at  Fig.  .'17(1  often  attains  a  length 
of  four  or  live  feet.  smallei’  rattle.snake.  knoAvn 
loi'ally  as  a  “side  winder.”  is  foxuid  in  the  desert  and 
has  a  reputation  <tf  being  exceedingly  dangerous. 

All  rattlesnakes  are  venomous  and  deadly.  There 
■must  he  no  mistake  about  tliat.  and  in  any  locality 
wliere  rattlesnakes  abound  reasonable  precaution 
.should  be  taken.  The  rattlesnake  does  not  bite,  nor 
does  it  lea])  at  an  intended  victim.  It  cannot  strike 
accurately  for  much  more  than  half  its  length.  It.s 
action  is  that  of  stabbing,  driving  its  fangs  into  the 
ties]),  and  by  com])re.ssing  the  jaws  i)ij(‘Oting  its  venom 
iii'to  the  wound.  There  is  no  chance  about  this,  but  a 
deliberate  action  on  the  part  of  the  snake.  In  some 
cases,  where  the  fangs  are  di’iven  in  through  cloth¬ 
ing,  or  whei-e  the  snake  does  not  strike  straight,  the 
injury  fi’om  the  Avound  is  not  so  great,  but  there  can 
be  no  <|uestion  about  the  great  danger  whenever  this 
venom  enters  ii  wound. 

?d'ost  of  us  who  have  read  stories  of  old  hunters  or 
])ion(“ers  that  were  attiicked  by  snakes,  remember  the 
,  remedies  suggested.  A  mouthful  of  partl.v  chewed 
tobacco  would  be  ])lastei‘ed  on  the  wound,  or  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  gun])Owder  and  Avater  used  as  a  ])oultiee.  and 
then  the  victim  AA-as  expected  to  drink  as  much  liquor 
as  he  could.  I’rof.  Vorhies  says  that  the  use  of  Avhi.s- 
key  or  other  stimulants  is  not  only  useless  but  abso¬ 
lutely  harmful.  He  says  if  you  AA-ant  to  finish  the 
job  begun  by  the  rattler,  take  plenty  of  AAhi.skey  or 
other  liquor,  and  that  Avill  .surely  finish  it  up.  i^mall 
doses  of  stimulants  at  the  proiier  time  may  help,  but 
the  Avhiskey  treatment  as  usually  recommended  is 
])retty  much  flie  same  thing  as  .suicide.  Prof.  Vor- 
liies  says  that  those  avIio  Ha'c  in  a  smike  country  and 
Avish  to  go  )ire]>ared  for  handling  the  snake  bites 
should  carry  the  folloAving  equipment: 

1.  A  very  sharp  knife  or  razor.  Pest,  because  it  is 
least  bulky  and  can  b(‘  ke])t  clean,  is  a  good  safety  razor 
blade.  This  could  easily  be  canned  sterilized  in  a  Avaxed 
])aper  wrapping. 

2.  A  small  A'ial  of  ci\vstals  of  ])otassiuiu  i)enuanganate. 
o.  A  nihher  band,  nf  sufficient  size  and  strength  to  he 

used  as  a  lig.ature  without  the  delaj’  of  tearing  strips 
of  cloth,  tying  knots,  twisting,  etc. 

As  for  treatment.  Avhenever  a  ])erson  has  been  ac¬ 
tually  bitten,  the  folloAving  advice  is  given  in  this  bul¬ 
letin  : 

1.  KEEP  <’OOL;  life  dei)ends  on  it. 

2.  Place  a  ligatui'e  abo\a‘  the  Avound  at  once.  If  bitten 
on  a  finger,  ligatui'e  only  the  linger.  If  on  hand  or  arm. 
or  on  foot  or  shank,  place  the  ligature  above  the  elboAV 
or  knee.  Avhere  thei'e  is  but  one  bone  in  the  limb.  If  the 
rubber  band  is  on  hand  much  time  Avill  be  saved  for  the 
next  ste]».  If  not.  appl.v  a  ligature  (torniipiet)  of  cloth 
and  tAvist  it  sufficiently  to  cut.  off  circulation  in  the  limb. 
Do  not  leave  a  ligature  in  place  for  more  than  20  min¬ 
utes.  or  20  at  the  very  outside,  lest  mortification  of  the 
limb  begin. 

2.  As  quickly  as  possible  after  being  struck,  but  only 
after  aiiplying  the  ligature,  cut  across  the  fang  punctures 
for  about  one  inch,  both  Avays.  deeper  than  the  fangs 
penetrated.  If  bitten  on  the  finger,  cut  to  the  bone  at 
least  lengthwise.  Look  out  for  tendons  in  a  cross-cut  on 
the  finger. 

4.  Bleed  the  wound  as  thoroughly  and  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  If  sucking  the  wound  aids  bleeding,  sack  H. 

T).  After  some  good  bleeding,  wash  the  Avound  ihor- 
011  (/111 If  Avith  potassium  permanganate — enough  in  Avater 
to  produce  a  deep  Avine  color.  If  Avithout  Avater.  ns 
might  Avell  he  the  case  in  the  desert  country,  rub  some 
crystals  into  the  Avound.  aiding  their  solution  Avith  saliA'a. 
This  chemical  specifically  destroys  all  the  venom  Avith 
Avhich  it  comes  in  contact.  There  ai'e  other  substances 
Avhich  will  do  this,  but  their  action  on  the  flesh  is  more 
injurious.  If  you  have  Avater.  use  it.  as  the  use  of  cr.vs- 
tals  is  rather  more  liable  to  injure  the  flesh  than  the  use 
of  solution. 

0.  Remove  ligmture. 

7.  -\t  this  i)oint  .sinaJl  doses  of  Avhiskey  as  a  stimulant 
may  be  useful.  Ilyiiodei-mic  doses  of  .strychnine  act  as  a 
poAvei'ful  stimulant  and  may  be  used  by  those  properly 
equip))ed  if  fainting  spells  indicate  a  need  of  such. 

That  is  merely  for  immediate  treatment,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  bite  the  inrtient  should  get 
to  some  good  physician  and  ])lace  himself  under 
skillful  treatment.  Even  though  in-ompt  action  Avith 
the.se  simple  remedies  may  saA'e  human  life,  the 
effect  of  the  poi.son  upon  the  flesh  is  such  that  .skillful 
treatment  ought  to  be  given.  After  the  venom  has  he- 
eome  thoroiu/hlii  disseminated  in  the  hlood.  of  eoiirse 
this  treatment  irith  permaiu/anate  irill  he  of  little 
or  no  use.  Do  it  at  once. 

Another  reiffile  found  in  the  de.serts,  and  AAdiich 
many  of  onr  readers  have  heard  about,  is  the  (Jila 
monster.  A  ])ictnre  of  this  creature,  one-fifth  its  uat- 
Tiral  size,  is  shoAvn  at  Fig.  275.  Some  frightful  stoi'ies 
have  been  told  about  the  deadly  quality  of  this  so- 
called  monster,  but  this  bulletin  states  that  AA'hile  its 
bite  camdes  a  poison,  no  death  of  a  human  being  has 
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been  re])orted  from  this  cause.  .\t  the  same  time,  no 
one  Avonld  enjoy  being  bitten  by  this  lizard.  The 
bulletin  is  A’ery  interesting,  and,  in  additio)i  to  the 
snakes  and  liz.ai'ds.  describes  a  number  of  insects 
which  are  thought  to  be  more  or  less  i)oisouoAi.s. 


.  Manure  on  the  Pasture 

Ox  the  dairy  farm  the  logical  place  for  tlie  ma¬ 
nure  seems  to  be  on  tlie  neAV  seeding  cloA’er.  or 
on  .sod  ground  for  the  next  year's  corn  crop.  The  best 
results  are  giA’en  Avhen  it  is  sju-ead  eA-enly  as  fast  as 
it  is  made.  Even  in  dry.  hot  Aveather.  this  is  so. 
(’onld  Ave  have  our  oAvn  Avay  in  the  matter,  it  Avould 
be  fine  to  spread  it  just  before  a  shoAA'er.  IIoAveA'er. 
the  Aveather  man  does  not  ahvays  fix  it  that  Avay  for 
ns.  so  AA'e  (li'aAV  it  as  soon  as  a  load  is  ready. 

"We  begin  to  si)read  on  the  Alfalfa  and  young 
clover  with  the  .siu'eader  right  after  harvest,  and  be¬ 
fore  snoAv  comes  Ave  have  those  fields  nicely  covered. 
We  then  begin  on  the  sod  for  coi'u  Avith  the  si)reader 
and  Avhen  the  suoav  gets  deep  use  the  manure  boat, 
going  back  to  the  s])reader  in  the  Si)ring  as  soon  as 
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the  ground  is  firm  enough.  We  continue  this  until 
the  corn  ground  is  all  ploAved.  Xoav  comes  a  time 
Avhen  in  the  past  Ave  Imi-dly  kneAv  Avhat  to  do  Avith 
the  manure.  We  keep  our  coavs  in  the  bai'ii  nights, 
and  use  lots  of  straAV  and  saAA'dnst  for  bedding,  and 
to  ab.sorb  the  liquids,  .so  have  quite  a  bulk  of  stuff 
to  haudUx  We  haA-^e  piled  it  until  after  harvest,  and 
then  spread  on  the  uoav  seeding,  and  haA'e  ai)plied 
to  the  Alfalfa  as  soon  as  cut.  AVe  like  neither  of 
these  Avay.s.  On  the  Alfalfa  it  rakes  u])  Avith  the 
next  crop.  and.  unlike  manure  that  has  lain  on  the 
ground  all  AVinter,  the  pieces  are  not  i)ll  out  and  it 
makes  i)oor  hay.  In  the  pile  it  seems  to  Ava.ste.  At 
least  Avhei'e  Ave  put  it,  if  Ave  spread  a  load  of  fresh 
manure,  Ave  can  see  a  green  streak  cleai’  aci'oss  the 
field. 

Tavo  years  ago  I  told  the  boys  to  draAv  it  doAvu  to 
the  pasture  and  .sj)read  on  some  of  the  poor  hills. 
Our  pasture  is  along  a  large  creek.  It  is  dry.  roll¬ 
ing  land,  cut  by  narroAV  A’alleys,  Avith  flat  land  along 
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the  creek.  The  high  ground  is  poor  hemlock  knolls, 
covered  Avith  a  thin  coat  of  .Time  grass.  Red-top  and 
AA’hite  cloA’er.  They  did  .so.  and  I  forgot  all  about  it 
until  the  next  Sin-ing.  Avhen  I  noticed  the  cattle 
seemed  to  stay  in  that  part  of  the  pa.sture  most  of 
the  time.  Speaking  of  this  to  iny  .son  Hubert,  he 
said,  “They're  eating  on  the  White  clover  Avhere  Ave 
spread  the  manure,  for  it  is  fine.”  I  Avent  doAvn  to 
see  for  myself,  and,  sure  enough,  the  .Tune  grass  and 
Avhite  clover  Avas  thick  and  rank.  The  coavs  seemed 
to  like  it  as  Avell  as  Avhere  no  manure  liad  been  ap- 
})lied. 

I.ast  year  Ave  again  put  the  manure  on  the  pa.s- 
ture,  and  because  of  a  breakdoAvu  of  the  s])reader,  a 
part  Avas  draAvn  on  Avith  the  manure  slip.  Of  course 
this  Avas  covei'ed  much  more  thickly,  but  I  do  not  like 
results  as  Avell.  There  are  too  many  loo.'^e  chunks  of 
manure  this  Spring,  and  the  coavs  do  not  like  the 
grass  as  Avell  Avhere  it  Avas  more  thinkly  covered  by 
the  spreader.  I  slionld  say,  get  over  as  much  ground 
as  ]iossible  for  best  results. 

I  can  see  three  reason  for  the  good  results  of 
applying  manure  to  the  pasture:  First,  our  pas¬ 
tures  have  been  very  closely  eaten  doAvn.  AA>  have 
more  stock  on  them  than  they  can  support.  AVe  feed 
quite  a  lot  at  the  barn.  Putting  on  fresh  manure 
kept  the  coavs  off  and  gave  the  grass  a  much-needed 
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rest.  Second,  aa’c  added  plant  food.  esi)ecial1y  nitro¬ 
gen  and  potash.  To  .some  of  the  manure  Ave  a<lded 
acid  filiosphate.  but  uj)  to  the  present  see  no  results. 
Third,  the  manure  iicted  as  a  mulch,  shading  the 
ground  and  helping  to  hold  Avater.  So  good  haA'e 
been  the  resiilts  that  aa'o  shall  exi)ei'iment  fnrthei'. 
OsAvego  Co.,  X.  Y.  okorge  av.  rogers. 


American  Supplies  of  Potash 

SIXCE  the  Avar  started,  and  supplies  of  potash 
from  Germany  Avere  cut  off.  this  country  has 
made  tremendous  efforts  to  deA’elop  home  supjjlies. 
The  r.  S.  Ceological  Survey  uoav  says  that  during 
1017  there  Avei-e  produced  in  this  country  12<).577 
tons  of  potash  material.  This  is  about  17  of  the 
normal  comsumption  before  the  Avar,  and  is  almost 
an  entire  gain  in  ])roduction.  These  pota.'<h  ma¬ 
terials  have  been  selling  on  the  average  at  .$4.25  a 
unit.  In  this  ca.se  a  unit  is  1  per  cent  of  2(1  i)ounds 
of  the  aA'erage  ton.  Thus  at  this  basis  inui'iate  of 
potash  containing  50  i)er  cent  AA'Ould  be  Avorth  .$21.2, 
while  tAA’o  years  ago  .$.250  or  more  AA'as  the  lu'ice 
offered  by  the  chemical  brokers.  'Ihe  total  value  of 
the  potash  produced  in  this  country  for  1017  Avas 
$12,701.02.2.  The  folloAving  table  shoAvs  the  amount 


of  i)otash  produced,  its 

value  and  where  it  came 

from : 

Total  AA’ailable 

Value  at 

J4onrce.s.  I 

b'oduc- 

I’otash 

Point  of 

tion. 

(K,0). 

Shipment. 

Short 

Short 

Mineral  Sources : 

Ton.s. 

Ton.s. 

X"atural  brines . 

7n..27(I 

20,0.52 

$8,210,012 

.Vlunite  . 

7.152 

2.402 

802,70.2 

Dust  from  cement  mills. 

12.5.S2 

1.021 

700.52.2 

Dust  from  bla.st  furnaces 

2.122 

185 

0.8,841 

Organic  Sources : 

Kelp . 

11.200 

2,572 

2,114.815 

iVIolasses  residue  from 

di.stilleries . 

S.5.C!<) 

2,840 

1,120.007 

M  ood  a.'slie.')  . 

700 

424 

400,.S50 

Evaporated  Avater  from 

sugar  refineries . 

2,502 

2.50 

14.2,4.20 

Wool  Avashings  and  mi.s- 

cellancous  Avastes.  .  . . 

045 

.205 

11.2,.87.5 

120,577 

.22,200  .$1.2,701,022 

As  Ave  .see.  the  largest  proi)ortiou  of  this  potash 
came  from  the  brines  Avhich  are  found  in  lakes, 
chiefly  in  Western  Xebraska.  Another  large  lake  in 
California  giA'es  considerable  of  thi.s  material.  These 
W  estei'ii  lakes  are  I'eally  depressions  in  the  sui'face 
of  the  ground  into  Avhich  the  Avater  has  dniined. 
In  AA'orking  through  the  soil  this  AA'ater  has  Avashed 
the  alkali  and  other  chemicals  out  of  the  soil,  and 
cari'ied  it  (Ioaa’u  into  these  de])ressions  or  holes  to 
form  the  lake.s.  When  the  Avater  is  i)umped  out  and 
cA’aporated  i)otash  in  considerable  (piantities  is  taken 
from  the  bryie. 

The  next  important  source  of  potash  is  the  dust 
from  cement  mills.  AAT^  have  fre(iuently  told  the 
story  of  this  cement  dust.  Iioaa'  it  AA’as  formerly 
throAvn  aAV.'iy  as  a  AA’;iste  and  a  nuisance.  It  is  uoav 
filtered  out  and  .'<aved.  the  i)ota.sh  being  taken  from 
it.  This  ]K)tash  comes  from  the  clay  u.sed  in  making 
the  cement.  AVhen  this  clay  inixed  Avith  lime  is 
.subjected  to  a  high  lieat.  the  potash  is  made  avail- 
al)le.  2’he  jirocess  Avould  not  pay  simply  to  obtain 
the  j)otash.  but  as  a  by-product  in  ceineut-making  it 
becomes  ])rofitable.  The  (Geological  Suiwey  says  that 
the  dust  from  the  cement  factorie.s,  and  the  blast 
furnaces,  is  likely  to  become  a  very  gi’eat  industi’y, 
and  in  ajiother  year  it  Avill  rank  next  to  the  natural 
brine  as  a  .source  of  potash.  In  England  the  dust 
from  these  furnaces  is  being  largely  u.sed. 

The  potash  from  kelj)  has  not  developed  as  r.ap- 
idly  as  Avas  thought  likely.  'This  .seaAveed  gave 
promise  of  giving  an  unlimited  .sni)ply.  but  there 
Avas  a  shortage  in  the  cro])  last  year  for  some  reason. 
Alunite  is  a  mineral  found  in  pai’ts  of  the  West 
Avhich  promises  to  give  an  increa.se<l  supply.  The 
AA’aste  from  sugar-making  and  AA’ool-Avashings  are  also 
contributing,  and  Avhen  avo  consider  that  practically 
this  entire  supply.  Avith  the.  exception  of  the  Avood 
ashes,  has  been  develoi)ed  in  the  past  three  years, 
AA’e  may  Avell  belieA’c  that  in  the  future  this  coAiutx’y 
Avill  be  independent  of  (Germany  in  its  pota.sh  supply. 
-\s  is  UOAV  Avell  knoAvu,  it  Avas  a  ])ai’t  of  the  (German 
plan  AA’hen  the  Avar  broke  out  to  u.se  the  threat  of 
holding  u])  the  potash  suppl.v  over  this  country  to 
keep  it  fi'om  entei'ing  the  Avai*,  as  the  fGermau  leaders 
actually  thought  that  Ave  could  not  feed  ourselves 
Avithout  the  (German  potash.  That  is  only  one  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  Avay  the  (German  (Government  has 
fooled  itself  in  this  Avar.  Excei)t  on  the  lighter  soils, 
our  farmei's  are  still  raising  full-sized  crops  Avithout 
large  supplies  of  potash,  and  they  Avill  continue  to 
do  so.  and  Avithin  ii  feAV  years  at  the  present  rate 
of  progress.  Ave  shall  be  able  to  supply  practically 
our  oAvn  needs  in  this  line.  Aside  from  the  indus¬ 
trial  side  of  it,  this  business  of  developing  the  ])otash 
industry  has  made  great  changes  iu  the  social  life  of 
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parts  of  the  West.  In  one  case  in  particular  a  city 
has  grown  as  if  by  magic.  Two  3'oars  ago  there 
was  onl.v  an  old  freight  car  unloaded  by  the  railroad 
tracks  to  mark  the  spot  for  a  “station.”  Now  there 
is  a  city  of  over  d.OtX)  people  with  electric  lights, 
pavements  and  all  modern  conveniences.  All  of  this 
is  built  around  the  simple  business  of  pumping  bitter 
water  out  of  a  pond  hole  and  evaporating  it  to 
secure  potash  I 


Malting  the  Bordeaux  Mixture 

WE  do  not  have  man.v  requests  in  these  days 
for  methods  of  making  the  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture.  A  few  years  ago  eveiy  mail  contained  such  a 
question.  Either  there  is  not  so  much  of  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  used  as  formerly,  or  the  commercialiy  pre¬ 
parations  are  being  used.  The  Michigan  State  Board 
of  .Vgriculture  in  its  last  report  prints  the  two  pic¬ 
tures  shown  herewith,  and  they  make  the  process 
clear.  At  Fig.  ”77  is  shown  a  plan  for  making  small 
(luantlties  of  the  Bordeaux.  An  ordinary  50-gallon 
barrel  is  sawed  in  two.  so  as  to  make  two  25-gallon 
tubs.  In  one  tub  two  pounds  of  blue  vitriol  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  are  put  in  a  cloth  sack  and  hung 
over  night  in  12i/4  gallons  of  water.  The  sack  is 
hung  just  under  the  surface  of  the  water  and  the 
vitriol  slowly  dissolves.  For  the  other  tub  make  a 
paste  by  slaking  two  pounds  of  fresh  stone  lime  in 
one-haL'  pail  of  Avater.  Fill  the  tub  half  full  of 
Avater,  and  then  stir  in  this  lime  paste,  keeping  it 
thoroughl.v  agitated.  The  two  together  Avill  make 
25  gallons  of  Bordeaux.  To  make  it,  dip  equal  parts 
of  the  mixture  in  each  tub  into  the  bucket  and  thor- 
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great  Avar,  the  Boston  Wool  Trade  Association,  con¬ 
trolling  the  bulk  of  American  avooI,  tendered  the 
OoA'ernment  its  holdings  at  the  then  prevailing 
prices  (around  42  cents  per  pound).  This  offer 
AAas  rejected.  Animated  by  iike  patriotic  impulse 
our  little  DelaAvare  County  Association  had  adopted 
resolutions  in  the  same  line.  We  sold  our  avooI  late 
in  June  for  Gl^/2  cents  per  pound.  On  .July  30  the 
Boston  .\s.sociation  again  tendered  its  avooI  at  the 
price  then  preA'ailing,  and  the  Government  accept- 
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Mailing  Bordeaux  for  Small  Acreages. 


Fig.  377 


ing  took  over  some  0,500.000  pounds  of  avooI  at  an 
average  price  to  the  dealer  of  02  cents  per  pound. 

Later,  and  in  the  middle  of  December,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  gave  notice  that  it  retained  a  lO-day  option 
to  take  from  importei’s  of  South  American  avooI  the 
same  at  the  prices  i)revailing  June  30,  iOlT,  less  fiA’e 
per  cent.  Then  in  INIarch  came  Avoi’d  that  the  Goa'- 
ernment  would  exercise  that  option  upon  the  im¬ 
portations  suitable  for  Government  uniform.s.  There¬ 
upon  the  Boston  Association  inquired  of  Quarter- 


April  5,  1918,  and  on  April  9  the  Boston  As.sociation 
b.v  a  resolution  tied  up  the  wool  trade.  A  fortnight 
later  came  AA'ord  that  the  GoA'ernment’s  position  “is 
to  commandeer  at  prices  as  of  July  30.  net,  unle.ss 
the  wool  trade  voluntarily  offers  these  avooIs  at  those 
prunes.”  q'hereupon  the  Wool  Association  offered  a 
counter  proi)osition  Avhich,  together  Avith  suggestions 
propo.sed  by  a  committee  from  the  National  Wool 
Grower.s’  Association.  Avas  carefully  considered  by 
the  Washington  authorities.  In  setting  forth  the 
resulting  program,  permit  me  to  (piote  at  length 
from  the  report  of  the  National  Association’s  com¬ 
mittee.  as  folloAvs: 

The  fixed  price  is  the  price  prevailing  in  Boston  .Inly 
30.  1917,  so  therefore,  the  grower  must  pay  the  fi'cight 
on  his  Avool  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  if  the  wool  is 
ultimately  sent  to  that  place. 

Ihie  groAver  may  send  his  avooI  to  any  dealer  or  ware¬ 
house  he  selects  in  any  of  the  recognized  avooI  nuir- 
kets.  On  receipt  of  the  avooI  the  dealer  will  grade  it 
and  Avhen  it  is  graded  Government  appraisers  Avill  ai)- 
praise  it.  After  it  is  appraised  the  Government  re- 
.serves  the  right  to  buy  such  portions  of  the  clip  at  the 
appraised  price  as  may  be  suitable  for  military  needs. 
The  remaining  avooI  is  distributed  at  the  appraised 
price  by  the  GoA'ernment  to  the  different  mills. 

As  soon  as  the  avooI  is  appraised  the  dealer  Avill  remit 
to  the  groAver  the  appraised  price  of  the  avooI,  less  the 
freight. 

The  groAver  may  draAV  in  advance  from  the  firm  han¬ 
dling  the  Avool  an  amount  equal  to  75  per  cent  of  its 
estimated  value  at  six  per  cent  interest.  But  as  the 
dealer  is  acting  as  agent  for  the  Government  the  groAA'er 
Avill  be  liable  for  a  return  of  moneys  advanced  in  exce.s.s 
of  that  appraised  value  of  the  wool.  It  may  yet  lx*  ar¬ 
ranged  so  the  groAver  Avill  only  pay  interest  on  his  ad¬ 
vance  until  the  avooI  is  received  at  the  Avarehouse. 

Each  wool  house  Avill  be  limited  in  the  amount  of 
Avool  it  may  handle  and  Avhen  its  quota  is  fdled  excess 
AA'Ools  Avill  be  assigned  to  some  other  hou.se. 

'Fhe  groAver  does  not  i)ay  an.v  charges  for  handling 
his  wool  after  it  is  received  by  the  avooI  house  to  whicli 


Loading  Hag  in  the  Field.  Fig.  37S 


oiig'-il.v  stir  it  up.  To  make  l.irgcr  quantities  of 
Bordeaux  get  four  5()-gallon  barrels  and  arrange 
them  as  shoAvn  in  the  i)icture.  Fill  barrel  No.  1  half 
full,  and  hang  a  bag  containing  25  pounds  of  blue- 
stone  just  under  the  surface  of  the  AA'ater.  This 
means  one  pound  to  each  gallon  of  AA’ater,  and  is 
called  the  stock  solution.  Then  fill  barrel  No.  4  half 
full,  and  stir  thoroughl.v  in  25  pounds  of  freshl.v 
slaked  stone  lime,  or  about  30  pounds  of  h.vdrated 
lime.  This  meaius  one  pound  of  lime  to  the  gallon 
of  AA’ater.  and  is  called  the  lime  stock  solution.  These 
two  together  Avill  make  300  gallons  of  the  Bordeaux 
mixture,  and  they  should  all  be  kept  coA’ored.  To 
m.ike  the  Bordeaux,  take  eight  gallons  of  the  stock 
from  barrel  No.  1  and  add  42  gallons  of  AA’ater  to 
barrel  No.  2.  That  means,  fill  the  barrel,  d’hon 
take  eight  .gallons  of  the  stock  lime  from  barrel  No. 
4,  put  that  in  barrel  No.  3  and  fill  the  barrel  Avith 
AA’ater.  When  you  run  the  tAvo  solutions  tog(4her 
into  the  sprayer  tank  you  luiA’e  Bordeaux  mixture 
Avhich  .should  be  applied  at  once  in  order  to  be  most 
effective.  This  is  a  simple  and  easy  Avay  of  making 
the  mixture.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  it  is  ri.ght, 
you  can  test  it  by  dipping  bine  litmus  paper  into  the 
Ihluid  after  the  tAvo  .solutions  have  run  together.  If 
this  blue  litmus  paper  turns  red  add  more  lime. 


The  Wool  Price  Situation 

Hebe  is  m.v  understanding  about  the  seeming 
mix-up  in  the  GoA’ernment’s  position  on  the 
Avool  question  and  its  probable  effect  upon  our  avooI 
men.  Let  us  recall  th.it  late  in  April.  ]917,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  entiy  of  the  United  States  into  the 


mast«*r  General  Goethals  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
War  Department  toAvard  the  191S  clip.  Back  came 
the  ollicial  aiisAver:  “It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
department  to  interfere  in  the  marketin.g  of  this 
j’ear's  domestic  clip.”  To  (piote  from  the  organ  of 
the  range  sheep  men,  “for  an.v  person  Avho  is  Avilling 
to  be  convinced  that  should  settle  the  matter.” 


ADO8  cAU  Of  ^'TOCh  A0n86ALb. OF  aTOCK  LIME 

FROM  No  1  To42  fROMfm  r«f4T0  42 

6Alft.or  WATER  0AL^^0F  WATER. 


Mal;ing  Bordraii.r  in  lOO-Gallon  Amounts.  Fig.  379 


But  Avhen  a  peace  nation  enters  into  AA’ar,  and 
aspeciallj’  Avhen  noAV  demands  are  made  upon  it  for 
immense  numbers  of  troops,  today's  honest  inten¬ 
tion  may  be  at  A’ariance  Avith  toniorroAv’s  acts.  So, 
hard  on  the  heels  of  the  communication  to  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Association  came  a  suggestion  that  the  avooI 
stocks  be  again  offered  the  Government.  This  Avas 
promptly  acceded  to  on  the  basis  of  pru-es  current 


it  i.s  a.ssignod.  These  chargi's  .are  addc'd  to  the  appr:d.S('d 
price  of  the  avooI  and  Avill  linall.v  lx*  paid  b.v  the  mill. 

This  plan  aiiplies  to  all  1918  avooI  and  all  1917  avooI 
not  yet  marketed. 

The  details  of  the  plan  are  being  worked  out  in  Wa^h- 
ington  and  Avill  be  announced  later.  Some  of  tin*  minor 
details  here  given  may  be  modified  as  time  goes  on,  but 
this  Avill  not  affect  the  price  the  groAver  n’ceives. 

Tlie  arrangennmts  for  t.aking  OA’er  small  clips  in  the 
farm  section  are  not  definitely  Avorked  out. 

After  the  1917  excellent  prices  our  aa’ooI  .groAvers 
Avere  anticipating  from  70  cents  to  $1  for  this  year’.s 
clip.  Accordingly  they  fed  liberally  dollar  oats  and 
paid  high  Avages  for  help,  looking  for  commensurate 
returns.  The  bald  result  Avill  be  a  (h'cided  slump 
from  the  net  of  1917.  Of  course  Ave  Avill  gulp  it  down 
Avith  a  smile,  glad  at  last  to  have  a  stable  Avorking 
figure  before  us,  onl.v  Avonderin.g  Avhy  might  Ave  not 
haA’e  knoAvn  this  earlierV  q’he  sitimtiou  comes  to 
this:  Our  farmer  of  average  sized  ])laut  cannot 
afford  to  run  full  capacity  for  he  receives  but  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  ultimate  price  i)aid  for  his  products; 
fretpientl.v  secures  no  transportation  or  at  best  pro- 
A’okingly  slow  freight  to  convey  them  to  market,  and 
jet  has  iiicrea.sed  taxes  to  meet  and  faces  iucrea.st>d 
prices  for  his  feeds,  fertilizers  and  his  machinery, 
and  is  called  upon  to  bid  for  help  against  contractors 
able  to  off('r  sednetiA’e  figures.  Our  school  lads  can 
command  8-9  per  Aveek  in  some  of  the  big  Avorks,  and 
Ave  hear  of  that  being  received  per  day  in  some  piece¬ 
work. 

Becaiise  of  the.se  conditions  some  of  our  dair.y 
people  are  selling  out.  Sheep  are  in  demand,  for 
tb.ey  re(piire  less  help,  but  I  Avould  not  noAv  recom¬ 
mend  50  and  200  head  flocks.  Bersonallj’  I  am  hav¬ 
ing  a  mill  erected  in  one  of  my  pastures  to  handle 
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A  RE  you  getting  fresh  tires  of  your  favorite  mahe  for  immediate 
A  delivery— and  will  your  local  dealer  take  your  order  at  oresent 
prices  for  delivery  two  or  three  months  hence? 

If  the  answer  is  “yes,”  by  all  means  stick  to  your  local  dealer. 
Don’t  clutter  up  the  rails  by  ordering  from  a  distance  what  he 
already  has  on  hand.  If  the  answer  is  “no” — write  to  us. 


We  deal  in  tires  of  every  standard 
make  and  of  all  sizes.  Our  iMivint,' 
power  has  enabled  us  to  place  con¬ 
tracts  at  present  pi-ices  that  permit  us 
to  promise  delivery  at  tlioso  prices  up 
to  October  first.  Our  volume  of  busi- 
ne.ss  guarantees  a  quick  turnover  and 
a  stock  that  is  always  fresh.  We  can 
despatch  your  order  instantlv  and  de¬ 
liver  free  to  al  1  poi n  ts  wi i  h in  500 m i  les. 

Furthermore  we  make  our  own  ad¬ 
justments  Tinder  a  guarantee  of  6.000 
miles  on  any  make  of  tire.  If  a  tire 
shows  defect  within  that  distance 
and  .YOU  want  the  guarantee  made 


good  Yvith  another  make  we  will 
credit  the  unused  mileage  against 
the  price  of  the  other  tire— a  method' 
absolutely  unique  so  far  as  we  know. 

We  carry  "Packaru”  inner  tubes 
of  all  sizes — tubes  produced  to  our 
order  especially  to  satisfy  the  require¬ 
ments  of  Packard  owner-s,  tlie  most 
discriminating  buyers  in  the  world  — 
at  prices  no  greater  than  those  of  in¬ 
ferior  tubes. 

We  handle  a  complete  line  of  ac¬ 
cessories,  and  shall  be  pleased  to 
quote  on  any  motor  car  or  truck 
equipment  on  the  market. 


PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 

Broadway  at  Sixty-first  Street  New  York  City 

T  Lo"®  9!^  ,  .  Poughkeepsie  Newark  Paterson 

Plamheld  jersey  City  Hartford  New  Haven  New  London  Springfield  Pittsfield 


INOCULATE 

SOY  BEANS,  ALFALFA,  CLOVERS 

and  all  legumes,  and  DOUBLE  THE  CROP 

Our  Bacteria— Direct  from  Laboratory— fAes?! 
Acre  Size  50c;  2  Acres  95c;  6  Acres  $2.00 

Postiraid  on  receipt  of  price. 

30-page  book— all  aliont  legumes— FREE  ! 

THE  EGGERT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY.  Depi.  A,  CANTON,  OHIO 


C  lU  p  p  T  of  all  the  leading  varieties  delivered  by 
O  II  k  k  I  parcel  post.  25  plants,  20c ;  50  plants,  36c  ; 
naTJli'll  100  plants,  60c;  600  or  more,  30c  per  100. 
rU  I  A  I  U  By  express,  charges  collect,  1,000  plants, 
Q|  ailTQ  #1.75;  5,000  or  more,  #1.60  per  1,000. 
rLAN  I  O  H.  AUSTIN,  FELTON,  DELAWARE 


Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale 

50  varieties  to  select  from,  including  the  fall-bear¬ 
ing.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

J.  KEIFFORl>  HALL,  R.  2,  Khodesdale,  Md. 


Choice  Marrow  BeanSa^d^so^gSnati^ 

Tested  at  Tompkins  Co.  Farm  Bureau,  Ithaca, N.Y. 
»1U  per  bn.  Bags  fiee.  LVTIIKII  UUIVEU,  Lodlowville,  N.  V. 


Acnaraoiie  ROOTS,  HORSERADISH  SETS.  CABBAGE, 
HdpardgUS  beets,  ONION  plants,  lettuce.  TOMA. 
TOES.  EGG  PLANTS.  PEPPERS  and  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 
Send  for  Price  List.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


Th  r  ee  y  ear  s  old.  Forquick 
results.  #1.60  par  100; 
#8.00  per  1,00  0. 

HARRY  L-  SQUIRES,  Coed  Ground,  N.  Y. 


ASPARAGUS 

ROOTS 


f^CI  CDV  Dl  it  lire  GOLDEN,  SELF  BLEACHING,  1VII1TK 
vLLknl  rLHH  I  a  PLl'ME  and  GIANT  PASCAL.  300  for 
#1, Post  paid.  Catalogue  free.  W.S.  FORD  &  SON,  Hartly.Oelaware 


The  Celebrated 
Baby  Bumps  Doll 


The  doll  with  the  grown-up  grin. 

Has  unbreakable  Head  and  Hands, 

Jointed  Limbs,  and  stuffed  with 

Cork.  Dressed  in  Rompers,  with 
a  bell  rattle. 

For  Four  New  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tions  or  Four  Renewal  Sub¬ 
scriptions  {one  of  the  four 
may  be  a  renewal  of  your 
own  subscription) .  Four  Sub¬ 
scriptions  to  four  different 
addresses. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  Thirtieth  St.,  New  York 


LYMAN'S 

Guaranteed  Genuine 


GRIMM 

ALFALFA 


Proven  Hardiest  By 
Agricultural  College  Tests 


A  Photo  taken  of  one  of  the  47  Fields  established 
in  1916  by  F.  Forbell,  Alfalfa  Specialist  in  Minne¬ 
sota  College  of  Agriculture.  Liscomb  Alfalfa  was 
sown  along  side  of  Lyman’s  Grimm.  During  the 
following  winter  most  of  the  Liscomb,  touted  by 
some  seedsmen  as  being  very  hardy,  winterkilled 
—but  the  Grimm  came  through  the  winter  in  excel¬ 
lent  shape.  Lyman’s  Grimm  has  been  equally  suc¬ 
cessful  all  over  the  country. 


Heaviest  Yields— Highest  In 
Feeding  Value— Best  For  Seed 
Summer  Planting  Recommended. 


Sow  Grimm  Seed  which  is  known  to  be  genuine. 
With  each  lot  of  my  seed  I  furnish  a  certificate  of 
its  genuineness.  Book,  “How  I  discovered  the 
Grimm  Alfalfa"  and  seed  sample  Free. 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  EXCELSIOR,  MINN. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

The  great  soil  improver  and  valuable 
for  early  green  food,  grazing  and  hay 
crop.  Special  circular  free,  also  sample 
and  price  of  seed  sent  on  request. 

Alfalfa 

High-grade  American  grown  seed. 
Write  for  sample  and  price  of  seed,  also 
a  copy  of  our  A  falfa  Leaflet,  free.  If 
I  in  need  of  Fa:m  Seeds  of  any  kind, 
please  write  to  us  for  prices. 

HENRI’  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Eai-liest.  latest,  largest,  most  productive  varieties, 
inoluding  the  Everbeariiur.  Also  lUSl’HEItKV.  liLACK- 
ni.KKV.  Ol  KItAXT,  GOO.SEBEItllV.  GIIAPE  PLA.MS.  I'lil  I  F 
A.ND  OK.NAMENTaL  TKEE-S,  KHKl’BS,  KLOWEItlXG  I’LA.VFS 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE.  CAt’LlI'LOWEIt.  CELEItV,  BEET.  EGG.  I’EPl'EU.  TO- 
MATO,  OMON,  LETTUCE.  1‘AKSLEV,  SWEET  POTATO,  ASPAKA. 
OUS,  ItllUIUUH,  lIOKSEKAUlsif.  Mail  or  express  prepaiti. 
Catalogue  free,  harry  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  Trn’at”.  Cabbage,  Pepper, 
O II LE  I  r  U  I H  I  U  TLHII I  d  Cauliflower  and  Brussels 

Spi-out  Plants,  Asparagus  roots,  Californiti  Privet. 
Red  Skin  Potato,  Early  and  Late  Vegetable  Plants, 
Catalogue  Free,  MICHAEL  N.  BORGO,  Vineland.  N  J, 

RflhhflO'o  Uaiiisb  and  Domestic. 

u^age  rianis  ash. me  ah,  Hnuamsoii,  x.  v. 

SeRfi  RiirIywIipSiI  sale.  Sllverhull  orJaptinese 
OBBUDUbMYfieai  »4  bu,,  bagged.  S.am- 

pie  for  stamp.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford  Oranoe  Co.,  N.Y. 


war  timber  and  am  reducing  by  sale  my 
flock  of  sheep  to  a  size  that  I  can  handle 
without  any  regular  help.  A  few  sheep, 
a  few  hogs  and  chickens,  a  little  hay, 
corn  and  grain,  .some  beans  and  roots ; 
.inst  what  the  individual  can  decently 
card  for  himself,  or  what  his  good  wife 
can  manage  when  Uncle  Sam  is  ready  on 
the  firing  line  for  us  waiting  middle-aged 
chaps.  Such  to  me  seem  the  safest  work¬ 
ing  conditions  when  prices  of  certain  com¬ 
modities  are  fixed  with  no  corresponding 
limit  set  upon  the'  elements  which  enter 
into  their  oost  of  production.  I  recom¬ 
mend  to  tlie  farmer  with  a  heart  for  the 
kindly  animals  the  profit  in  sheep,  but 
for  the  reasons  mentioned  I  say,  “Go  on 
a  small  scale.”  .4RTIIUR  w.  XORTII, 
Prest.  Delaware  Co.  (X.  Y.)  Sheep 
Growers’  Association. 


Bean  Weevils 

At  what  time  does  the  bean  weevil  do 
most  damage?  I  have  noticed  that  for  a 
number  of  years  when  the  beans  fir.st 
come  up  there  is  something  that  eats  the 
middle  laeves  off  and  destroys  part  of  the 
crop.  1  have  heard  people  say  it  was 
worms  that  ate  them.  I  have  always  said 
it  was  the  weevil  that  was  in  the  beans 
when  planted.  Am  I  right?  ITow  much 
bisulphide  of  carbon  will  I  need  to  treat 
10  bii.  of  beans?  Can  one  tell  by  the 
looks  of  the  beans  whether  there  are  wee¬ 
vils  in  them  or  not?  M.  j.e. 

I.sle  I.a  Motte,  Vt. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  the  bean  wee¬ 
vil  in  the  above  injury.  The  trouble  is 
caused  by  the  maggot  or  corn  worm. 
When  the  beans  are  covered  lightly  about 
i/^-inch  in  depth  they  usually  come  up  in 
so  short  a  time  that  they  grow  away 
from  the  maggot,  while  if  the  covering  is 
too  deep,  the  seed  is  so  long  in  pushing 
to  the  surface  that  the  maggot  develops 
and  eats  out  the  little  leaves.  The  mag¬ 
got  likes  to  work  in  the  dark  and  damp. 
As  soon  as  the  bean  opens  well  and  the 
air  gets  in  the  maggot  is  headed  off ;  a 
light  covering  over  the  beans  is  the  best 
remedy  that  I  know  of. 

The  bean  wet'vil  works  in  the  dry  bean 
in  bag  or  bin.  It  bores  its  way  out  of 
the  bean,  leaving  a  round  hole.  These 
bugs  or  weevils  are  more  troublesome  in 
warmer  or  more  .southerly  sections  of  the 
country.  The  tx’eatment  is  2  lbs.  of  bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon  to  100  cubic  feet  of 
space.  Cover  tightly.  The  cigarette 
smoker  would  better  keep  away  from  this 
job,  or  he  is  liable  to  go  up  in  smoke  al¬ 
together.  This  poisonous  gas  penetrates 
to  every  part  of  the  box  or  bin,  and  while 
not  injuring  the  beans  for  seed  or  eating, 
destroys  all  eggs  of  insects.  This  drug 
can  be  .secured  at  any  up-to-date  drug 
store.  Planting  beans  in  bills  insures 
their  coming  up  much  quicker  than  where 
there  is  only  one  bean  in  a  place. 

H.  E.  cox. 


Rose  for  Porch  ;  Wistaria  on  Chimney 

I.  I  wish  to  plant  a  rose  bush,  one  that 
will  do  to  plant  on  the  end  of  our  new 
front  porch,  one  that  would  be  immune 
from  rust  and  bloom  all  Summer,  or  at 
least  a  long  while,  something  very  pretty, 
I  have  heard  (piite  a  lot  about  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Pillar;  do  you  know  anything  about 
it?  2.  We  have  built  a  big  stone  chimney 
outside ;  can  I  train  a  wistaria  to  grow 
up  it?  I  have  already  planted  one  there. 

Stewartsville,  X.  J.  b.  e. 

1.  The  greatest  trouble  with  most  climb¬ 
ing  ro.ses  is  not  rust,  but  mildew.  The 
Rambh'r  roses  frequently  suffer  from  this 
when  climbing  on  a  porch  because  of  de¬ 
ficient  air  drainage,  an  open  airy  situa¬ 
tion  lessening  the  trouble  in  some  degree, 
but  a  pei’iod  of  damp  warm  days  and 
chilly  nights  usually  causes  rose  mildew ; 
however,  applications  of  sulphur  will  do 
much  to  control  it.  The  old  Crimson 
Rambler  is,  perhaps,  more  susceptible  to 
mildew  than  other  sorts.  American  Pil¬ 
lar  is  very  hardy,  a  robust  grower,  and 
a  very  beautiful  rose.  The  flowers  are 
bright  cerise  shading,  lighter  at  the  base 
of  the  petals,  large,  single,  with  conspic¬ 
uous  golden  stamens,  borne  profusely  in 
large  clusters.  Its  heavy  rampant  growth, 
makes  it  very  desirable  for  a  inistic  pil¬ 
lar  or  fence.  It  is  a  fine  rose,  but  has 
been  to  some  extent  neglected  because 
iimuy  American  gardeners  have  cared 
little  for  single  roses,  which  have  been 
more  apprccitited  abroad.  A  climbing 
rose,  hardy  iii  our  Xortliern  States,  that 
will  bloom  all  Summer,  is  not  yet  pro¬ 
curable.  according  to  our  jicrsonal  knowl¬ 
edge,  though  there  ai-e  a  number  that  bloom 
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heavily  in  the  flush  of  the  season,  and  then 
give  scattering  flowers  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall.  This  is  true  of  such  Climb¬ 
ing  Hybrid  Teas  as  Climbing  Caroline 
Testout,  creamy  pink.  Climbing  Kaiserin 
Augu.sta  Victoria,  white,  and  Climbing 
Lady  Ashtown,  pink,  three  very  beautiful 
roses.  But  our  own  choice  for  the  loca¬ 
tion  suggested  would  be  Dr.  W.  Van 
Fleet,  shell  pink,  which  we  consider  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  hardy  climbing  roses 
in  finish  of  bloom  and  perfection  of  foli¬ 
age.  Its  flush  of  bloom  lasts  longer  than 
the  Ramblers,  and  it  has  occasional 
scattering  flowers  aftei'wards,  though  it 
cannot  be  described  as  “blooming  all  Sum¬ 
mer.”  Strong  two-year-old  plants  are 
usually  satisfactory.  2.  The  Wistaria 
will  need  support ;  it  will  not  climb  up 
the  chimney  unassisted,  like  those  vines 
whose  aerial  rootlets  cling  to  adjacent 
surfaces.  It  needs  a  strong  trellis’  too, 
for  the  vine  becomes  very  heavy,  and  its 
twining  habit  will  make  it  rip  light  wood¬ 
work  apart.  During  the  past  season  we 
saw  a  case  where  a  Wistaria  ripped  a 
firmly  fastened  lightning  rod  from  the 
hou.se  to  which  it  was  attached.  If  any 
sort  of  trellis  can  be  provided,  the  Wis¬ 
taria  would  bloom  very  early  in  the  sea- 
.son  in  such  a  location,  the  heat  from  the 
chimney  forcing  it.  But  all  things  con¬ 
sidered.  the  best  vine  to  grow  on  an  out¬ 
side  chimney  is  the  so-called  Boston  ivy 
or  Ampelopsis,  which  clings  without  aid, 
and  covers  the  surface  with  luxuriant 
foliage,  turning  to  a  brilliant  crimson  in 
the  Fall. 


Success  with  Transplanting  Machines 

V  e  have  had  sevt'ral  years’  experience 
with  transplanting  machines,  and  they 
have  always  givtm  good  satisfaction,  sot¬ 
ting  the  plants  better  and  at  much  less 
cost  than  by  hand.  We  plant  with  good 
help  t two  lively  young  men  and  driver) 
four  acres  a  day,  rows  2)4  feet  apart, 
and  plants  placed  about  20  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  Our  machine  can  be  used 
either  with  or  without  fertilizer  attach¬ 
ment.  The  fertilizer  attachment  will 
cost  about  ,$15  extra;  it  will  add  very 
little  to  the  weight  of  the  machine.  We 
do  not  use  it,  however,  as  we  have  found 
that  the  fertilizer  applied  with  the  grain 
or  lime  and  fertilizer  dried  and  well  mixed 
with  the  soil  by  harrowing  gives  us  much 
better  results  than  sowing  directly  in  the 
I'tnv. 

You  will  find  that  the  saving  in  time 
and  labor  in  setting  the  plants  with  ma¬ 
chine  will  much  more  than  pay  for  the 
little  extra  hoeing  that  will  be  enttiiled 
by  the  lack  of  cross  cultivation.  .'Should 
the  ground  be  very  weedy  we  would  take 
a  corn  marker  and  mark  it  crosswise, 
and  as  jilanter  cro.ssed  the  marks  the 
plants  could  be  jdaced  exactly  in  the 
check,  and  cultivation  could  be  made 
both  ways.  This,  of  course,  would  re¬ 
quire  careful  driving  and  good  help  set¬ 
ting  the  plants.  We  make  it  a  point  to 
do  most  of  our  cultivation  before  plant¬ 
ing.  We  plow  and  jairtly  fit  the  ground 
as  early  in  the  Spring  as  possible;  then 
harrow  about  once  a  week  until  idanting 
time.  We  thereby  have  the  weeds  and 
grass  killed  and  seldom  have  to  touch 
them  with  a  hoe.  w.  y.  i,. 

Wayne  Go.,  X’.  Y. 


Cinders  in  Concrete 

Every  Winter  I  accumulate  a  lot  of 
coal  ashes.  I  sift  these  ashes  through  a 
half-inch  wire  me.sh,  so  that,  of  course, 
small  particles  of  coal  and  cinders  are 
also  mixed  with  the  burned  ashes.  Gould 
this  substance  be  used  in  making  emuent 
blocks  for  use  around  my  country  home, 
either  for  the  bed  of  the  walk  on  wliieh 
the  walking  is  done,  or  for  laying  cflge- 
ways  along  the  .side  of  the  walk  as  a  bor¬ 
der  next  to  the  sod?  j.  n.  b. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Clean  cinders  are  used  in  concrete  mak¬ 
ing,  but  not  the  fine  aslies  which  you 
have  sifted  out.  These  latter,  however, 
make  very  satisfactory  driveways  and 
wiilks  when  well  packed,  as  they  soon  be¬ 
come  under  use.  Cinders,  sand  and  gravel 
are  the  “aggregates”  used  with  Portland 
cement  in  making  concrete  blocks  or  other 
work.  31.  B.  D. 


“But  you  must  remember.  Edith.” 
said  the  young  husband,  after  the  quar¬ 
rel.  "that  my  taste  is  hetti'r  than  yoiii-s.” 
“Undoubtedly,”  .said  Edith  acidly,  “when 
we  remember  that  you  married  me  and  I 
married  you.’*' — Melbourne  Australasian, 
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Farming  in  a  War  Year 


The  farmers  are  feeling  the  pressure 
of  the  war  in  many  ways.  Hired  help  is 
being  drafted  into  the  army,  and  is  being 
called  into  other  kinds  of  work  by  high 
wages.  Prices  of  all  things  that  must 
be  bought  are  rising  without  a  correspond¬ 
ing  rise  in  the  value  of  things  that  are 
sold.  However,  there  is  little  complaint 
heard.  Wherever  there  i^  a  reason  shown 
or  even  a  plausible  excuse  given  for  what 
is  done  it  is  accepted  without  question, 
for  we  are  all  solidly  behind  the  prop- 
osiMon  that  the  Avar  must  be  won.  There 
is  some  feeling  that  the  farmers  are  being 
called  on  to  bear  too  great  a  part  of  the 
burden,  but  even  that  is  expressed  mostly 
in  the  form  of  mild  grumbling. 

The  greatest  problem  that  is  before  us 
noAv  is  that  of  farm  help.  Shall  Ave  plant 
as  usual  and  trust  to  luck  to  get  help 
Avhen  it  must  be  had,  or  shall  Ave  plant 
only  such  crops  and  such  amounts  as  Ave 
can  handle  with  the  help  that  seems  as¬ 
sured  noAV?  Most  of  our  people  are  do¬ 
ing  neither.  A  few  are  planning,  or  at 
least  talking,  that  they  Avill  plant  only 
what  they  need  for  themselves,  and  let  the 
rest  of  their  land  lie  idle,  but  most  of 
them  are  planning  to  put  in  a  little  more 
than  they  can  farm  to  the  best  advantage 
and  then  trust  to  chance  to  get  help  to 
work  it.  Although  this  is  not  a  proper 
wheat  country,  and  it  is  A’ery  doubtful  if 
it  cost  much  less  than  $1.50  per  bushel 
to  groAV  Avheat  before  1914  or  much  less 
than  $3  now,  much  Avheat  has  been  plant¬ 
ed  and  perhai)s  more  will  be  put  in  this 
Fall.  If  nece.ssary,  wheat  harvest  can  be 
managed  with  but  little  extra  help  with¬ 
out  much  loss. 

Many  farmers  are  planning  to  put  in 
large  amounts  of  corn  this  year.  This 
crop  needs  some  extra  labor  during  the 
Summer,  but  some  kind  of  a  crop  can  he 
raised  with  little  work  if  the  seed  bed 
can  be  prepared  Avell.  Corn  harvest  can 
be  carried  along  into  the  late  Fall  Avith- 
out  great  loss.  One  man  can  harvest 
without  loss  a  larger  area  than  he  can 
tend  properly.  Beans  have  been  rather 
disappointing  and  the  area  is  likely  to  be 
reduced.  Some  new  diseases  are  causing 
trouble.  A  maggot  similar  to  or  the  same 
as  the  onion  maggot  destroyed  large  fields 
last  year  and  there  is  a  blight  or  black 
Avilt  that  seems  to  he  different  from  either 
the  ordinary  blight  or  anthracnose,  both 
of  Avhich  are  ahvays  Avith  us.  Potatoes 
promised  to  be  a  profitable  crop  last  Fall, 
but  the  present  price  is  below  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  acreage  is  likely  to  be 
short. 

The  main  crop  in  central  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty  is  apples  and  this  must  be  carried  on 
every  year.  The  outlook  iioav  is  for 
extreme  high  prices  for  labor  in  the  pick¬ 
ing  season.  With  a  normal  crop  only  a 
certain  part  can  he  handled  in  inferior 
grades  without  knocking  the  price  way 
down,  and  this  means  that  most  of  the 
crop  must  be  gathered  in  a  certain  way 
at  a  certain  time.  Hand  labor  cannot  be 
eliminated,  nor  can  it  be  spread  over  a 
longer  time.  The  only  saving  that  can 
be  made  is  to  put  the  fruit  in  storage 
Avithout  sorting  and  then  pay  the  in- 
crea.sed  warehou.se  bill.  This  Avill  enable 
us  to  gather  the  crop  Avith  about  two- 
thirds  the  number  of  men,  but  Avill  save 
little  if  any  money  in  the  final  result. 
The  iiresent  outlook  is  that  less  of  the 
lower  grades  Avill  be  put  in  barrels  than 
usual.  Barrels  are  to  be  much  higher 
and  the  labor  of  handling  will  co.st  more. 
AVith  an  average  crop,  unless  plenty  of 
cars  are  at  hand  to  load  bulk  apples,  the 
price  of  loAver  grades  is  likely  to  go  doAvn. 

Farmers  are  planning  to  cultivate 
about  as  much  of  their  orchards  as  usual, 
hut  there  AAdll  be  more  intercropping. 
There  is  little  dusting  done  right  here, 
but  most  of  the  growers  are  using  some 
kind  of  a  spray  gun.  A  good  gun  is  about 
as  rapid  as  a  duster  and  cheaper,  and  we 
knoAV  that  we  can  get  good  results  from 
the  wet  spray.  There  is  a  general  feeling 
that  the  dvisters  have  proA'^ed  nothing  yet 
and  that  Ave  can  let  the  other  felloAV  try 
the  experiments.  There  are  several  guns 
on  the  market  this  year,  but  most  of  them. 
Avhile  making  large  claims,  do  not  ap¬ 
proach  the  effectiveness  of  the  original. 
Especially  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 


one  which  must  be  turned  and  turned  and 
turned  to  shut  off  or  turn  on  aauII  not  he 
as  economical  as  the  types  Avhich  turn  on 
or  off  Avith  less  than  one  revolution.  The 
only  advantage  claimed  for  this  type 
seems  to  be  that  the  man  who  is  spraying 
with  them  can  go  to  sleep  and  forget 
what  he  is  doing.  People  who  like  to  pay 
for  that  kind  of  spraying  Avill  be  satisfied 
with  such  a  tool.  Alfred  c.  aveed. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Woolly  Aphis;  Hoaat  to  Fight  It 

I  have  never  known  this  insect  to  de¬ 
velop  to  any  great  extent  in  New  Jersey, 
but  it  is  a  very  serious  and  destructive 
pest  where  it  is  prevalent.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  South  it  seems  to  thrive  and 
spread,  so  that  it  damages  apple  or¬ 
chards  more  seriously  than  the  San  .lose 
scale,  because  it  thrives  and  breeds  on 
the  roots  as  well  as  on  the  trunks  and 
limbs  aboA'e  ground.  Many  persons  claim 
that  there  are  tAvo  forms  of  the  insect, 
one  that  Avorks  under  ground,  on  the 
roots,  and  the  other  AA’orks  above  ground, 
but  it  is  the  same  insect.  On  the  roots 
its  attack  causes  enlargements  that  are 
often  mistaken  for  root  galls.  The  in¬ 
jury  is  caused  by  the  sucking  up  of  the 
plant  juices,  and  the  poisoning  of  the 
parts  attacked,  as  indicated  by  the  en¬ 
largements  or  galls  on  the  roots.  They 
seriously  damage  young  nursery  trees,  and 
when  a  tree  is  infected  in  the  nursery 
and  transplanted  in  the  orchard  Avithout 
first  destroying  the  insect  on  the  roots 
it  will  be  a  hard  matter  to  destroy  it 
afterAvard.  A  badly  attacked  tree  will 
never  make  a  satisfactory  growth.  If  the 
tree  is  not  killed  outright  it  Avill  be  so 
Aveakened  that  it  Avill  b(>come  the  prey 
of  other  insects  and  fungus  diseases. 

The  woolly  aphis  is  found  mostly  on 
the  apple,  and  does  the  most  damage  to 
this  tree.  It  thrives  in  loose,  dry  soils. 
Wet  and  clay  soils  are  unfavorable  to  its 
existence.  It  attacks  the  trunks  or 
branches,  particularly  Avhere  they  are  in¬ 
jured  by  bruising,  and  by  feeding  and  re¬ 
producing  in  great  numbers  at  such  places 
they  keep  the  wounds  open  or  prevent 
healing,  and  finally  inflict  great  injury  to 
the  tree.  They  form  galls  or  knots  on 
the  roots,  and  cause  the  tree  to  be 
dAvarfed  and  sickly,  and  unproductive, 
and  as  they  may  live  entirely  under¬ 
ground  ujion  the  roots,  there  may  be  no 
intimation  of  their  presence  other  than 
the  dAvarfed  and  and  sickly  appearance 
of  the  tree. 

This  aphis  is  a  wingless  insect,,  of  a 
reddish  hroAvn  color,  and  Avhen  above 
ground  it  is  abundantly  covered  Avith  a 
white,  Avoolly  substance  that  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  little  tufts  of  avooI,  hence 
its  common  nanje  of  AV'oolly  aphis.  This 
woolly  or  Avaxy  substance  so  covers  and 
protects  the  insect  that  it  is  harder  to 
destroy  than  ordinary  .scale  insects  or 
aphides.  Those  above  ground  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  any  of  the  materials  used  for 
destroying  other  aphis.  Kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  or  any  of  the  miscible  oils  are  sure 
death  to  them.  AVhale-oil  soap  or  strong 
solutions  of  tobacco  are  the  best  ma¬ 
terials  to  use  in  the  Summer,  but  must 
be  applied  Avith  sufficient  force  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  woolly  or  waxy  covering,  Avhich 
nature  has  provided  them  with  to  protect 
them  from  harm.  If  the  solutions  are 
warm  they  Avill  penetrate  more  easily,  and 
the  chance  of  destroying  the  insect  in¬ 
creased.  Those  on  the  roots  under 
ground  are  not  so  easy  to  exterminate. 
Remove  the  soil  off  the  roots  and  close  to 
the  trunk,  and  apply  kero.sene  emulsion, 
or  put  tobacco  dust  over  them,  and  cover 
again  with  earth.  Hot  water,  not  quite 
boiling,  where  it  comes  in  contact  Avith 
them  is  sure  to  kill  them.  Tobacco  dust 
used  freely  around  the  trunks  is  a  pre¬ 
ventive.  Fumigation  of  nursery  trees 
that  are  infected  is  the  only  sure  and 
safe  method  to  prevent  this  destructive 
insect  from  damaging  the  tree  from  the 
time  it  is  planted  until  it  finally  dies. 
Never  plant  an  apple  tree  that  has  galls 
of  any  kind  upon  its  roots,  Avhether  they 
be  caused  by  a  fungus  or  by  the  Avoolly 
aphis.  Prevention  at  planting  time  is 
the  only  imsurance  against  any  amount 
of  cure  afterward.  E.  s.  black. 

NeAV  Jersey. 
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The  Spirit 
of  Service 

The  soldier's  deeds  in  the  fields  abroad; 
the  farmer’s  deeds  in  the  fields  at  home. 
History  will  record  both  on  parallel  pages. 
Both  reflect  the  self-same  spirit— the  spirit 
of  service.  _ 

And  a  sincere  spirit  of  service  to  the  great 
army  of  tire  users  is  reflected  in  the  many 
Extra  Tests  which  put  extra  value  into 

RACINE 
Country  Road 

and 

Multi-Mile  Cord 
TIRES 

Each  Extra  Test  means  extra  value — ex¬ 
tra  service  for  every  tire  dollar  you  invest. 
For  instance:  the  Extra  Test  for  "Friction- 
ing”  means  always  the  perfect  proportion 
of  rubber  to  each  inch  of  fabric — hand 
proved  by  micrometer  measurement. 

Racine  Country  Road  Tires — 
5000  Mile  Guarantee — are 
fabric  tires  of  proven 
extra  worth. 

Racine  Multi-Mile 
Cord  Tires — are  extra 
quality  cord  tires. 

Also  red  and  gray 
inner  Tubes — Extra 
Infill  Tested. 


5000 
MILE 
GUARANTEE 


^rl  It  will  pay  you  to 
i,L£,|j|know  the  dealer 
'||ji||who  sells  them. 

?lll  For  Your  Own  Pro¬ 
tection  Be  Certain 
nil  Every  Racine  Tire  You 
Buy  Bears  The  Name 
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RACINE  RUBBER 
COMPANY 

Racine,  Wis. 


Every  Farmer  Needs 

THIS  WONDERFlIl  TOOL 

When  a  machine  breaks  down  at 
Avork,  you  can  do  a  quick,  relia¬ 
ble  repair  job  with  a  piece  of  wire 
and  a  pair  of 

The  fiflest 


PLIERS 

No.  100  (shownhere)  made  especial 
ly  for  busy  farmers,  to  repair  fences 
and  machinery.  Cuts  and  ties  wire, 
any  kind  or  size  ;  pulls  staples, 
drives  nails.  Saves  time,  wire,  posts, 
staples.  Adaptable  for  all  kinds  of 
work.  Booklet  on  “  Plier  Pointers 
and  Fence  Repair  Tool  ”  FREE,  for 
your  dealer’s  name. 

UTICA  DROP  FORGE  &  TOOL  CO. 
Dept.  G . UTICA.  N.  Y. 


INCREASED  APPLE  PROFITS 

A  Farquhar  Hydraulic 
Cider  Press  will  turn 
your  culls  into  good 
selling  cider.  You  can 
also  make  money 
pressing  for  your 
neighbors. 

Our  high  pressure  con¬ 
struction  gets  all  the  Juice 
from  the  apples  with  mini¬ 
mum  power.  Presses  in 
sizes  from  15  to  400  barrels 
aday.  New  Catalogue 
giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Box  130, York,  Pa. 

We  also  make  Engines  and  Boilers,  Saw  Mills,  Tnreshers,  etc. 


The  Threshing  Problem 

Q  I  1  Threshes  cowpeaa  and  soy  beans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
rye  and  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “Tho  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years.”  W.  F.  Massey. 
"It  will  meet  every  demand."  H.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Eip.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

KOGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 
Morristown,  Tenn. 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 


Don't  throw  away  a  sini 
they’re  worth  money  to  you.  Prices  are 
'way  up  now.  Cash  in  on  all  you  have. 
But  be  sure  you  set  our  prices  before 
you  Hellasingrlo  ono.We  guarantee  most 
liberal  ^radinsr.  Over  20  years  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  y^our  assurance  of  a  square  deal 
every  time.  We  buy  any  quantity. 

Freiflrht  paid  on  all  shipments  to 
Werthan.  Find  out  what  real  satisfao  , 
tion  is.  Write  quick,  statimr  what  yoa 
have.  Address  j 

WERTHAN  BAG  CO.  J 

66  Dock  St.  St.  Louis.  Mo* 


empty 

Bags 


highest  prices 
for  your  old 

BAGS 


Write  us  I  _ ^ 

today  for  new' 
advanced  prices" 

We  pay  the 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  395  Howard  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Lots  of  Money 


ALL  KINDS 
:  BUY 

ithem  from  the  butch-  j. 
er,  baker,  candleetick  maker,  farmer,  livery  /\ 
man,  factory,  etc.,  and  sell  them  to  us  at  a 
liaiidsonia  profit.  AVrite  for  particulars. 

A.  B.  SEE  BAG  CO.,  208  Centre  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Two  ExceDent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Questions  About  School  Voters  barley,  which  are  usually  the  cheaper 

Several  of  our  New  York  readers  state  used.  Much  of  the  clover 

that  the  school  authorities  have  givei  owing  to  the 

them  opinions  about  the  qualifications  of  niany  try  to  cure  it  as  they 

a  school  voter  which  do  not  agree  with  inive  always  cured  Timothy  and  wild  hay. 
the  opinions  given  by  good  lawyers,  .and  The  ciop  should  be  cuied  in  the  shade, 
they  have  sent  us  a  number  of  questions  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  unless  it  is 

which  we  have  referred  to  our  legal  ad-  fi’Ofiuently  turned.  The  sun  quickly  dries 


Several  of  these  questions  fol- 


the  thin  leaves,  causing  them  to  become 
brittle  and  easily  lost.  The  leaves  are  the 


Aasers. 
low  : 

A  J  c  •  1  valuable  part  of  the  plant.  The  drv- 

A  man  and  wife  own  farm  in  husband’s  •  <r  ,.i  i  ,  ,  ,,  ,  , 

name  and  reside  on  same  farm.  No  chil-  leaves  also  closes  the  natural 

(Iren  of  school  age.  lias  wife  the  right  to  channel  for  the  moisture  to  get  out  of  the 
\ote  at  the  district  school  meeting?  stems.  After  the  clover  has  be'eu  cut,  it 

To  this  question  our  lawyer  says  “No,  should  be  turned  with  a  tedder,  side-de- 
the  wife  is  not  a  voter  unless  the  farm  is  livery  rake,  or  hay  rake,  as  soon  as  the 

in  her  name  as  well  as  in  her  husband’s.”  leaves  in  the  upper  part  of  the  swath  are 

The  following  person  is  not  sure  she  is  thoioughly  wilted.  The  object  should  be 

a  voter.  She  lives  on  a  farm  of  which  to  keep  the  hay  loose  in  the  swath  or 

.she  has  life  lease  and  pays  taxes  galore;  windrow,  that  the  wind  may  have  a  free 
children  above  school  age,  but  still  inter-  i  x,  i  -x  \  j.  ^ 

ested  in  all  school  matters.  Is  she  a  ^  ation  through  it,  and  to  keep  it 

voter?  from  exposure  to  the  hot  sun,  as  far  as 

To  this  the  replv  is  “Yes;  a  woman  Possible.  Before  the  leaves  and  ste'ms 
paying  taxes  on  real  estate,  and  with  a  and  .stiff,  the  hay  should  be 

life  lease,  is  a  voter  under  the  law.”  raked  into  a\  indrows. 

r  ,  Clover  cured  in  the  windrow  or  cock 

1  wo  brothers  own  one  of  the  largest  x  .  ,  ,  .-re  ■, 

farms  in  the  district  and  reside  thereon.  Ix^come  dry  and  stiff,  as  does 

Is  the  wife  of  the  younger  one  a  voter?  that  exposed  to  the'  sun  in  the  swath  for 

Farm  is  in  two  brothers’ _  names.  No  a  day  or  two.  The  stems  are  soft  and 

this  cas'‘.  llie  a, if]  they  form  a  cock  of  hay  that 

wile  IS  certainly  in  one  .sen.se  joint  owmer 


of  that  farm.  Is  she  a  voter? 

The  answ^er  to  this  is  “No,  the  ivoman 
Avithout  children,  and  with  no  interest  in 
the  real  estate,  would  not  be  considered  a 
legal  voter  in  school  matters. 


Avill  shed  much  nioi'e  W'ater  than  when 

cured  in  the  swath  by  exposure  to  the 

hot  sun.  The  fact  that  clover  stems  are 

large'  and  succulent  frequently  cau.scs  this 

hay  to  need  longer  cure  than  is  really 

nece.s.sary.  Care  must  be  used  that  the 

Inml  Pvf  L  '''  stems  are  not  over-cured,  as  this  would 

land  and  live  on  same,  paying  taxes  and  xt  x  x,  i  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

.sending  a  five-year-old  girl  to  school  this  leaves  would  be  burned  bc- 

year.  The  right  of  the  mother  to  vote  .A'ond  u.se  as  a  food.  There  are  a  few 

was  questioned  last  year  and  refused,  variations  in  the  method  of  making  good 

Has  .she  a  right  to  vote  this  year?  ,  v  x  xi  ,  x  xx 

^  clover  hay,  but  the  real  secret,  no  matter 

In  this  case  the  mother  has  a  clear  what  the  me'thods  may  be,  is  to  cut  it  at 

right  to  vote  as  the  parent  of  this  child,  the  proper  time  and  cure  it  “in  the  shade” 

and,  as  we  understand  j a  joint  owner  as  much  as  possible,  being  careful  to 

in  the  real  estate,  avoid  a  hasty  drying  up  of  the  leaves  and 

Has  it  been  proven  that  both  parents  over-curing.  Properly  cured,  clover  hay 

^  ^isht  to  vote,  provided  a  child  or  will  swmat  in  stack  or  mow,  but  unless  it 

children  of  school  age  are  in  school,  and  _ j  i  -x  -n  i 

the  parents  live  on  a  farm  in  the  district?  unevenly  packed,  and  loose,  it  will  be 

Our  superintendent  of  schools  says  only  found  in  excellent  condition  when  used, 
one  parent.  Fig.  378,  page  763,  shows  the  clover  hay 

Both  parents  of  a  child  that  was  eight  harvest  in  full  swing.  eaele  w.  GxAGE. 
weeks  in  school  during  the  preceding  year  New  York. 

are  entitled  to  vote  at  the  school  meeting.  — - - 

The  law  says  so,  and  the  opinion  of  a 
district  superintendent  contrary  to  this 
would  have  no  legal  or  binding  effect.  To 


Questions  About  Beans 


Let  me  know  when  to  plant  beans,  as 

our  knowledge,  no  court  has  decided  other-  RepteXr  ^fa^nd^  m  ""wharis  tW^Tes? 
wise,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  (“ourt  bean  for  market?  T^^ll  they  grow  on 
will  do  so.  Just  what  the  object  of  the  sod  land,  and  how  mucTi  seed  to  the  acre? 
Educational  Department  is  in  trying  to  ^’^est  Brookville.  J.  H.  S. 

raise  these  questions  is  rather  hard  to  Beans  should  be  planted  as  soon  as 
understand.  The  Educational  law  on  danger  of  frost  getting  the  plants  after 
page  729  appears  to  answer  these  ques-  they  are  up  is  past,  the  last  few  days 
tions  fully,  and  the  latest  statute  shows  of  May  or  the  first  week  in  .Tune.  Some 
no  decision  at  variance  with  this  com-  sorts  of  beans  require  a  much  longer  sea- 


mon-sense  interpretation. 


son  than  dp  others.  There  is  no  best 
bean  for  market.  Some  markets  call  for 
one  kind  and  others  require  a  different 
variety.  "Vi'e  groAV  the  bean  best  suited 


Cutting  Clover  Hay 

Clover  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  first 
blossoms  begin  to  turn  brown.  When  a  season  conditions.  There 

large  acreage  is  to  be  cut  with  a  small  more  of  the  navy  or  small  white 

crew  of  men,  the  harvest  should  start  grown  than  of  any  other  sort. 


(‘ven  earlier,  to  prevent  the  last  of  the 
crop  from  getting  too  ripe  before  it  is  cut. 


These  are  generally  called  pea  beans 
and  mature  in  a  shorter  season  than  do 


The  general  tendenc.v  among  those  unfa-  otliers.  M  e  always  try  to  have  sod 

miliar  with  the  method  of  making  clover  beans;  an  old  pasture  is  ideal, 

hay  see'ms  to  be  to  let  it  become  too  ripe  land  in  a  good  state  of  fertility  I 
before  cutting.  The  longer  any  hay  crop  16  quarts,  although  most  growers 

is  left  uncut  after  its  bloom  has  reached  quarts.  IVe  usually  plant 

the  proper  stage,  the  more  indigestible  it  rows  28  too  30  inches  apart,  and  if  a 
becomes.  The  only  condition  that  should  planter  is  used,  place  the  hills 

be  pe'rmitted  to  delay  the  cutting  beyond  ^bout  15  to  16  inches  apart.  The  seed 
this  point  is  prevailing  bad  weather.  The  sl^ould  be  covered  lightly,  from  one-half 
mower  should  be  started  in  the  evening  inch  in  depth,  the  former  the  best, 

before  the  dew  has  fallen,  or  in  the  fore-  Now  a  word  about  the  preparation  of 
noon  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off ;  and  it  is  land.  The  sod  should  be  plowed  as 
not  wise  to  cut  down  too  much  at  one  early  as  possible  and  each  day’s  plowing 
time.  well  fimied  and  worked  down.  This  is 

Clover  makes  an  excellent  hay  when  moisture  conservation  and  for  getting 
properly  cured  and  stored.  But  its  value  ^^’e  soil  in  good  tilth.  A  spike-toothed 

depends  on  its  palatability  and  nutritive  harrow  followed  by  a  plank  clod  crusher 

value.  Clover  hay  is  even  more  valuable  li^s  proved  the  best  for  this  purpose  with 

as  a  feed  than  is  indicated  by  the  amount  rn^-  After  the  field  is  all  prepared  in 

of  digestible  nutrients  it  contains.  This  way  let  it  lie  for  two  or  three 

is  due  to  the  fact  that  clover  is  rich  in  weeks,  so  that  the  weed  seeds  can  get 
protein,  the  muscle-forming  element.  Such  started  good  and  strong.  "Work  it  over 
■forms  of  roughage  as  stover  corn,  Tim-  iu  good  shape  and  plant.  You  will  now 
othy,  wild  hay  and  fodder  corn,  are  lack-  have  a  chance  to  get  in  with  the  culti- 
ing  in  protein ;  and  if  one  is  using  them  vator  before  the  beans  are  smothered 
as  the  roughage'  jn  a  ration,  protein  must  with  weeds.  After  the  first  cultivation 
be  supplied  by  feeding  such  high-priced  the  teeth  or  steels  must  be  run  very  shal- 
feeds  as  oats,  bran  or  oil  meal,  while  if  low.  Merely  stir  the  surface, 
clover  is  fed  as  tin*  roughage,  corn  and  ii.  e.  cox. 


Filter  for  Cistern 

How  is  a  filter  constructed  for  a  cis¬ 
tern,  and  what  kind  of  cement  is  used  for 
the  cistern?  I  have  a  very  nice  cistern 
in  this  house,  but  it  has  not  been  used 
for  a  very  long  time.  The  town  water  is 
now  in  the  house.  I  would  like  to  use 
the  cistern  in  the  M’inter,  for  the  water 
sometimes  makes  me  trouble  when  very 
cold.  ir.  p.  E. 

East  Providence,  B.  I. 

Portland  cement  is  used  in  the  con¬ 

struction  of  cisterns,  and  porous  brick 
Avails  through  Avhich  the  Avater  can  filter 
or  layers  of  gravel,  sand  and  charcoal,  or 
fine  graA’el  and  sand  alone  so  arranged 
that  the  Avater  Avill  pass  through  them  be¬ 
fore  being  used  constitute  the  filters.  In 

a  cistern  already  built,  it  AAmuld  be  prac¬ 
ticable  to  have  a  Avail  of  porous  bricks  .so 
laid  as  to  divide  the  cistern  into  tAA’o  com¬ 
partments,  a  large  one  to  contain  the 
Avater  entering  from  the  roof  and  a 
smaller  one  from  which  to  draw  the  ! 
Avater  after  it  had  seeped  through  the  | 
filtering  Avell.  A  cistern  used  but  part 
of  the  year  Avould  not  be  likely  to  give 
as  good  satisfaction  as  one  iu  constant 
use  and  having  the  AAmter  frequently 
changed.  It  could  be  used,  however,  if 
the  stale  water  AV'ere  removed  and  the 
cistern  cleaned  before  the  M^inter  supply 
Avas  collected.  I  knoAv  of  no  printed  in¬ 
structions  for  cistern  building  other  than 
.such  as  may  be  found  in  the  concrete 
construction  handbooks  issued  by  cement 
manufacturers.  m.  n.  p. 


Make  two  distinct  profits  from  your  milk — one  from 
Mmnetonna  Home  churned  butter  and  one  from  feeding 
the  skim  milk  to  calves  and  buttermilk  to  pigs.  We  teU 
you  how.  Some  farmers  make  $50  per  cow  eztza  every 
year  and  save  lots  of  work  and  time.  Get  the 

MINNETONNA  CHURN  CATALOG  AND  READ  IT 

Let  the  Mlnnetonna  prove  how  it  makes,  washes,  works, 
salts  and  moistens  butter  ready  to  sell  in  25  minutes  or 
less.  Get  information  on  how  to  Earn  Your 
Own  Churn.  Write  on  letter  or  postal, 
^  “Send  Me  Money-Saving  Catalog,** 
It  will  reach  you  by  return  mail, 

.  Davis-Watkins  Dairymen's  Mfg.  Co. 

|13B»C  North  Wells  Street,  Chicego,  llliaaft 


Churns  It— Works  It 


r/STULA. 


UA\ 


j  *  REE'~197pa^. 
rJWermani  Book 

_ FLEMING'S  VEST.  POCKET  — 

r Flrmlriji  fj  *PVISER  describe.  B^ptoras  I 

200  veterinuy  ail-  f 

/  .ed  poll  evil  in  horeee 

“d  '““P  jaw  ■  in  cattle.  illustratiMB.  ! 
-T  *  durably  bound.  Write  today  A 

postal  bnoKB  it  by  return  mail,  free  ofcharit^  j 

Bros.,  chemists 
i  300  Union  Stock  Yards,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  ! 


ASmallCaliforniaFarm?"4.’;s."'Sj; 

the  crops  you  know, 
also  oranfres,  grapes,  olives  and  figs.  No  cold  weather  -  ricli 
SOI  :  low  prioe.s,-  em^y  terms.  Enjoy  life  here.  Newcomers 

Valley  Illustrated 

1  oldeis  free.  C.E.SengrnvcB,  Industrial  Commission¬ 
er  Suntn  h  e  I£y,,  l!»l>8  Jiailwny  Exchange,  Chicago 


Conserving  Moisture 

A  minimum  amount  of  moisture  is 
ab.solutely  essential  if  a  full  and  profit¬ 
able  crop  be  harvested.  This  condition 
of  the  soil  could  be  very  much  improved 
by  a  little  thoughtful  management.  It 
has  always  been  my  practice  to  go  over 
the  furrows  of  each  day’s  ploAA’iiig,  either 
that  afternoon  or  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  Avith  a  plank  clod-crusher,  made 
ligliter  or  lioaAuer,  as  the'  .soil  conditions 
require.  This  does  a  far  better  job  than 
any  other  tool  that  I  have  ever  tried. 
As  re'gards  moisture  retention,  it  grinds 
off  the  little  elevations  and  fills  the  hol- 
]ow,s.  and  leaves  the  surface  Avtih  a  rough 
finish.  It  is  now_  in  shape  to  retain 
moisture  and  also  if  a  shoAA'er  occurs  it  ! 
AA'ijl  penetrate  the  soil  evenly.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  how  e'venly  the  soil  works 
u])  in  the  final  fitting  for  the  crop.  I.and 
handled  in  this  way  can  be  prepared  for 
the  crop  Avith  less  exiiense  and  far  hotter 
re.sults  obtained  than  Avhere  the  Avhole 
fie'ld  is  plowed  over  and  the  furroAVS  al¬ 
lowed  to  dry  out  and  crust  over.  It 
matters  not  how  many  showers  Ave  have 
afterwards.  The  soil  never  can  be  got 
in  the  same  condition  that  it  Avould  be 
in  if  planked  down  each  day  as  ploAved. 

New  York.  ii.  e.  cox. 


. . . 

y'  OR  2  yearly  subscriptions  I 
to  TTre  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

(Two  One  Year  Subscriptions  | 
to  two  Different  Addresses)  | 

Hiislransparent  | 
Handle  Name  | 

Knife  I 

Your  name  and  address  will  be  I 
I  printed  and  shown  as  sample  | 

[T  is  not  alone  a  novelty.  I 
but  it  is  a  good  Pocket  I 
Knife.  The  knife  has  two  I 
I  blades.  One  large  spear  f 
point  and  one  pen.  Half  pol-  I 
ish  German  .Silver  bolster,  I 
brass  lining,  3%-inch  Cellu-  I 
loid  handle.  The  material  is  | 
*  of  the  very  best  quality,  the  I 
blades  being  made  of  highest  ^ 
grade  English  Cmclble  Steel.  I 
Each  blade  bears  the  trade  i 
mark  “Keen  Kutter,”  which  I 
in  itself  is  sufficient  gnaran-  I 
tee  that  it  contains  nothing  = 
but  the  very  highest  grade  of  i 
material,  and  is  of  the  best  I 
•workmanship.  | 

I  e 

THIS  knife  will  not  be  given  with  subscrip-  I 
*  lions— they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  fin  I 
place  of  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  I 
who,  acting  as  agents,  send  os  subscriptions  I 
as  indicated.  i 


I  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  I 


Hay-Field  Economy 

^HAMPION,  Deering,  McCormick,  Milwau- 
kee  and  Osborne  Mo’wers,  Rakes  and 
Tedders  long  ago  became  necessities  in  American 
farming.  Year  after  3^ear  they  have  entered  meado'W 
and  hayfield  and  made  ready  many  millions  of  acres  of  hay 
for  barn  and  stack.  On  thousands  of  farms,  mowers,  rakes 
and  tedders,  with  one  or  another  of  the  above  names,  do  their 
work  with  satisfaction  and  little  attention,  and  are  put  away 
until  next  year. 

When  you  buy  a  moAver,  rake  or  tedder  with  the  name 
Champion,  or  Deering,  or  McCormick,  or  Milwaukee,  or  Osborne 
on  it,  you  may  be  certain  that  it  has  every  really  good  im¬ 
provement  ever  made  iu  hay  machines.  You  may  know  that 
there  is  no  skimping  in  any  parts;  there  never  was,  in  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  machines. 

Choose  an  International  Harvester  mower,  rake,  and  ted¬ 
der.  This  means  good,  easy  hay  making,  long  service,  and 
prompt  repair  service  if  you  need  it.  Champion,  Deering, 
McCormick,  Milwaukee,  Osborne — safe  names  in  the  haying 
season.  WARNING:  This  is  a  year  of  big  demand,  scant 
supply,  and  handicapped  shipping.  Act  early  and  be  certain. 
See  the  dealer  —  write  to  the  address  below  for  folders. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  •••  USA 


Champion 


Deering 


McCormick 


Milwaukee 


Osborne 
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Soil  Fertility  Notes 


Phosphates  on  Corn 

TriE  R.  N.-Y.  quotes  a  bulletin  of  the 
Ttuliana  Experiment  Station  that  acid 
phosphate,  lime  and  manure  produced  (>4 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre ;  lime,  manure 
and  rock  phosphate  42  bushels ;  lime  and 
manure  3S  bushels.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  record  by  The  R.  N.-Y'.  to  show 
whether  the  ()4-bushel  yield  ripened  earlier 
than  the  oS-bushel  yield.  The  larger 
yield  of  corn  was  made,  as  shown  in  the 
photograph,  through  a  larger  crop  of  fod¬ 
der.  If  the  record  was  made  at  the  sta¬ 
tion.  by  looking  for  the  details  and  re¬ 
cording  them,  it  was  doubtless  found  that 
the  effect  of  the  phosphates  was  a  nitro- 
geneous  effect.  The  first  eftect  of  the 
I)hosphate  was  on  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
while  later  in  the  season,  with  hot  and 
dry  weather,  it  may  cause  the  plant  to 
lose  nitrogen  and  hasten  ripening  in  that 
way. 

We  are  cultivating  soils  that  contain 
five  to  10  carloads  of  rotten  phosphates 
to  every  six  inch  depth  of  soil.  In  rare 
cases  at  a  depth  of  two  feet  the  soil  be¬ 
comes  a  chalky  white  from  the  pure  phos¬ 
phate  leached  from  the  soil  above.  Some 
of  this  soil  has  been  abandoned  as  unfit 
for  corn  ;  much  will  dei)end  on  the  variety 
planted.  l\'e  have  trouble  with  corn,  but 
if  I  am  not  the  only  man  on  the  map  Avho 
takes  for  thorns  “the  overgrowth  of  red 
clover,”  I  do  not  know  it.  I  believe  the 
failure  is  due  to  the  fact  that  very  few 
men  have  seen  an  overgrowth  of  red 
clover  and  have  not  thought  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Phosphates  do  not  prohibit  an  over¬ 
growth  of  red  clover.  On  the  contrary, 
they  enable  us  to  put  so  much  nitrogen 
in  the  plant  that  an  overgrowth  is  pro¬ 
duced,  To  the  extent  that  the  action  of 
phosphates  is  favorable,  nitrogen  is  to 
that  extent  fixed  in  the  plant.  If  that 
is  not  the  record  let  us  see  it. 

Tennessee.  w.  ii.  arnot.d. 

Value  of  Coal  and  Wood  Ashes 

One  article  explained  the  value!  of 
wood  ash  because  of  its  lime,  potash  and 
phosphorous  content,  improving  the  soil 
bv  correcting  acidity,  by  adding  plant 
food,  and  by  its  mechanical  effect  in 
lightening  a  heavy  soil  or  compacting  a 
light  soil,  and  added  that  as  coal  was  a 
product  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter, 
the  ash  was  practically  the  same  also. 
A  later  article  stated  that  the  fine  part 
of  coal  ash  contained  about  the  same 
amount  of  lime  as  wood  ash,  but  practi¬ 
cally  no  potash  or  phosphorous,  and  that 
this  lime  was  useless  in  correcting  soil 
.acidity  (the  rea.sons  for  this  not  being 
given  V,  so  that  its  value  was  merely 
equal  to  it.^  mechanical  improvement 
qualities,  having  no  chemical  values.  Will 
you  explain  the  seeming  discrepancies  in 
these  two  articles?  O.  R. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Where  have  you  ever  read  such  state¬ 
ments  in  The  R.  N.-Y.?  We  have  al¬ 
ways  been  careful  to  state  that  coal  ashes 
contain  no  lime  and  little  if  any  plant 
food,  except  what  may  come  from  the 
wood  burned  with  the  coal  in  the  stove  or 
furnace.  The  usual  composition  of  the 
ashes  is  given  as  follows,  pounds  in  one 
ton : 

Phosphoric 

Potash  Acid  Tame 

^^^»od  ashes  . , .  100  35  OOO 

Coal  ashes .  2  2  ... 

That  represents  hard  coal.  The  soft 
coal  gives  more  of  i)otash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  but  unless  wood  has  been  burned 
with  the  coal  the  plant  food  value  is 
hardly  worth  considering.  We  have  never 
stated  that  coal  was  much  the  same  as 
wood  because  it  is  “a  product  of  decom¬ 
posed  matter.”  Geologists  tell  us  that 
the  peat  swamps  or  bogs  from  which 
coal  was  formed  were  naturally  deficient 
in  lime  and  the  other  minerals.  As 
everyone  knows  our  peat  and  muck 
swamps  of  today  are  fairly  rich  in  nitro¬ 
gen  but  contain  very  little  potash  or  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  What  we  call  coal  is  really 
petrifit'd  peat  or  wood  that  is  turned  to 
a  form  of  stone,  and  not,  as  you  seem 
to  think,  like  the  original  wood.  We 
have  never  stated  that  fine  coal  ashes  con¬ 
tain  lime.  We  have  frequently  advised 
against  mixing  wood  ashes  with  hen 
manure  because  the  lime  Avill  free  the 
ammonia  and  at  the  same  time  have  ad¬ 
vised  the  use  of  coal  ashes  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  because  they  carry  no  lime  I  There 


is  no  question  about  the  results  often  ob¬ 
tained  from  tho  use  of  coal  ashes.  These 
are  due  to  the  mechanical  efl’ect  upon  the 
soil,  and  the  plant  food  value  from  the 
Avood  burned  Avith  the  coal. 


Scientific  Knowledge  in  Drainage 

The  United  St.ates  Geological  Survey 
tells  of  a  curious  case  Avhere  a  geologist 
worked  out  a  difficult  problem  in  drain¬ 
age.  The  Government  has  constructed 
at  Sheffield,  Ala.,  a  plant  for  taking  nitro¬ 
gen  out  of  the  air.  The  situation  of  this 
plant  Avas  such  that  surface  drainage 
Avould  be  A'ery  difficult  and  expensiA’e. 
There  Avas  danger  that  the  drainage  of 
the  chemical  Avaste  from  this  plant  into 
the  streams  Avould  give  bad  results.  This 
difficult  problem  Avas  submitted  to  a  geolo¬ 
gist.  lie  found  that  the  location  rested 
on  a  lime.stone  foundation,  and  he  rea¬ 
soned  that  this  kind  of  rock  was  most 
likely  honeycombed  beneath  the  surface 
by  large  caves.  lie  adAused  drilling  holes 
down  into  surface  in  the  hope  of  striking 
one  of  these  caves.  This  was  started,  and 
at  a  depth  of  175  feet  such  a  cave  Avas 
tapped.  A  trench  AA-as  dug  from  this  drill 
hole  into  a  stagnant  lake  or  pond  which 
could  not  drain  away  OAmr  the  surface. 
Then  the  water  quickly  disappeared  and 
passed  aAvay  into  some  passage  below  the 
ground,  and  what  seemed  like  a  most  dif¬ 
ficult  problem  of  drainage  was  overcome. 

Every  drainage  engineer  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  Avith  SAvamps  or  Ioav  tracts  of 
land  where  it  Avas  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  a  surface  outlet.  This  trouble  has 
been  overcome  by  digging  straight  down 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  SAV'amp  until  a 
layer  of  gravel  aa'us  found.  Then  drain 
pipe  or  stones  are  put  in  the  hole  and 
ordinary  tile  laid  through  the  field  lead¬ 
ing  to  this  vertical  drain.  The  water  runs 
into  it  and  passes  away  through  the  grav¬ 
el  heloAA'  the  hard  pan. 

Secretary  Lane,  in  his  last  report,  tells 
how  a  geologist  avIio  had  lived  for  some 
years  in  Alaska,  came  to  see  him  just  be¬ 
fore  starting  for  France.  ]Mr.  Lane 
rather  expressed  surprise  that  this  man 
was  going,  and  Avondered  Avhat  a  geologist 
could  do  to  help  the  army.  It  appeared 
that  the  French  and  English  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Avar  often  made  serious  mis¬ 
takes  in  the  location  of  the  trenches 
where  soldiers  must  stay.  Some  of  the.se 
trenches  were  dug  in  low  pl.aces,  into 
Avhich  the  natural  underground  streams 
were  sure  to  run.  Thus,  after  every  rain, 
these  trenches  hecame  natural  pond  holes 
and  the  soldiers  Avere  obliged  to  stand  in 
mud  and  water.  This  geologist  aauis  to 
use  his  knowledge  of  the  upper  crust  of 
the  earth  to  locate  trenches  in  places 
Avhere  the  Avater  Avould  run  aAvay  from, 
rather  than  into,  the  ditch.  He  could  find 
locations  Avhere  the  trench  AA’Ould  be  dry 
because  the  natural  t(‘ndency  of  the  un¬ 
derground  Avater  Avould  be  aAvay  from  it. 
This  is  only  one  thing  to  sIioav  Iioaa'  in  this 
great  AA'ar  every  detail  of  scientific  knoAA'l- 
edge  is  b(‘ing  employed  for  the  comfort 
and  efficiency  of  the  soldiers. 


Seeding  Millet  with  Hay 

Gould  I  soAV  hay  and  millet  together? 
If  so.  how  much  of  each  per  acre,  and 
could  both  b(“  mixed  together  and  sowed 
at  the  same  time?  j.  k. 

Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

^Millet  is  not  a  good  crop  for  seeding 
doAvu  unless  the  conditions  are  just  right. 
The  millet  makes  a  quick,  rank  groAvth, 
and  is  likely  to  croAvd  out  the  little 
plants  of  grass  and  clover  unless  the  sea¬ 
son  is  very  moist  and  the  ground  is  in 
first-class  condition.  In  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  reported  to  us  such  seed¬ 
ing  has  failed,  and  after  the  millet  Avas 
cut  only  a  thin  stand  of  grass  Avas  left. 
Tender  ordinary  conditions  Ave  Avould  not 
advise  seeding  Avith  millet,  although  in  a 
Avet  sea.son  and  on  rich  land  there  is  a 
fair  chance  of  getting  the  gi*ass  through. 


The  class  had  been  greatly  interested 
in  the  story  of  Gasabianca.  The  teacher 
felt  that  she  had  impresserl  upon  them  the 
lesson  of  faithfulness,  but  to  make  sure 
she  asked  :  “Why  did  the  boy  stand  on 
the  burning  deck?”  “Because  it  Avas  too 
hot  for  him  to  sit  down,”  came  the  prompt 
reply. — Gredit  I.ost. 
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150,000 
Farmers 
Ohose 
These 
“Z”  Engine 
FEATURES; 


1.  Fairbanks  -  Morse 
QUALITY. 

2.  Economical  in  first 
and  fuel  cost,  and 
low  up-keep. 

3.  Simplicity  and 
staunch  durability. 

4.  Light  weight,  sub¬ 
stantial,  fool  proof. 

5.  Gun  Barrel  Cylin¬ 
der  Bore. 

6.  Leak  -  proof  Com¬ 
pression. 

7.  Complete  with 
Built-in  Mag¬ 
neto. 

8 


More  than 
Rated 
Power. 


J  P. 
$98.S0 

r  ...  ^  0/7  sA/ds 

Magneto 


The  d  ctid  6  H.  P.  sizes  are  built 

tise  kerosene*  distillatet  etove  oil, 
or  gasolino.  The  H-  P«  sixo 
gasoline  only. 


r 

Economy  and  efficiency,  with  “more 
than  rated  power”  in  an  engine  is  the 
war-time-demand  of  farmers  of  America. 

They  have  “quit  guessing” — they  demand 
action,  proof-performance  on  their  kind  of  work. 

So  150,000  leading  owners  have  backed  their 
judgment  on  the  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  “Z” 
Engine  with  $10,000,000. 

That’s  a  lot  of  engines 
you’ll  find  are  wise  ones. 

•♦•aft 
6H.P. 

Uses  Economical 

KEROSENE 

Also  Distillate,  Coal  Oil  . 
Tops  or  Gasoline 

Kerosene,  easy  to  get,  at  half  gasoline  costs,  does  the  work 
in  a  “Z”  with  more  than  rated  power.  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  engine 
designers  saw  this  war-demand  coming  and  built  Z  Engines  to  nt 
the  farmers'  needs.  The  farmers  know  it  now— ov^  15^^  strong. 
Will  you  too  investigate?  Compare.  Figure  out  the  FACTS  betore 
you  buy  ANY  Engine.  Alright— yiQ  know  the  result,  because— 

You  Also  Get  This  Local  Dealer  Service 

Go  to  the  Fairbanks-Morse  Dealer.  He  is  in  position  to  render  you 
■“  prompt  and  personal  service. .  He  has  exactly  the  Z  mr  your 
^  NEEDS  in  stock  and  can^  make  quick  delivery.  See  it  m 
^  operation  on  his  floor.  ** 


bought  for  reasons 


ENGINE 


FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &Ca 

-  ,  Cliica^o  —  Manu&ctiii’6rs  ' 
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Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  bipt  questions. 
How  can  I  can  get  my  crops  sprayed 
when  help  is  scarce?  How  pro¬ 
tect  m?  crops  against  bugs  and 
blight? 


IRON  AGE 


Traction 

Sprayer 


meets  tho  need  for  a  fast-working,  high-prossnro  fleld 
sprayer.  Covers  4  or  Grows— 66  or  100 gal.  tank.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 

Bateman  MTc  Co- 

Box  2-K 

,  .Grenlocb,  N.  J.' 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  idl  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  Honse  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y 


Binder  l  wine  pWeesr"  Panuer  a  genTs’ wiui 
TIIEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  •  Melkosk,  C 


ipcNce 


150  .Styles  '  '  1 1  w 

Write  for  Greatest  money  saving  fence  f 
bargain  book  ever  printed.  Brown  fencel , 
J.smade  of  Heavy  DOUBLE  GALVA-  , 
;iZED  WIRE.  Resists  rust  longest.  | 
’150  styles.  Also  Gates  and  Barb  Wire. 

'  Low  Factory  Prices,  Freight  Prepaid.  Write  for 
wonderful  free  fence  book  and  sample  to  test. 
[The  Browo  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept  59  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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[Your  Neighbor  I 
I  Needs  The  Rural  | 
I  New-Yorker  | 

E  If  he  is  not  a  reader  get  E 
E  his  subscription — If  he  is  E 
=  a  subscriber  get  his  re-  = 
E  newal.  Liberal  terms  to  E 
E  agents — Write  to  = 

^  Department  “L”  — 

I  The  Rural  New-Yorker  | 

E  333  West  30th  Street  E 

“  12  New  York  City  E 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


^  DOMESTIC.  —  Mrs.  lioso  I’astor 
Stokes,  ch.'ii-ged  with  violation  of  the 
espionage  act,  was  convicted  by  a  jury 
in  the  '  Federal  courts  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo..  M.'ly  2‘i.  She  was  found  guilt.v  upon 
all  three  counts  in  the  indictment  against 
her.  The  lirst  count  of  the  indictment 
charged  her  with  wilfully  and  knowingly 
attempting  to  cause  insubordination,  dis¬ 
loyalty,  mutiny  and  refusal  of  duty  in 
the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States.  The  second  charged  her 
■with  fihstrm-ting  the  recruiting  and  en¬ 
listing  service'  of  the  United  State.s,  and 
the  third  accused  her  of  making  and  con¬ 
veying  “certain  false  rejmrts  and  false 
.statements  with  the  intent  on  her  part  to 
interfere  with  the  operations  and  success 
of  the’  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  Stat(*s  and  to  promote  the  success 
of  the  enemies  of  the  United  States.” 
Mrs.  Stokes  was  born  in  Russia,  and  was 
engaged  in  factory,  settlement  and  radical 
journalistic  work  prior  to  her  marriage 
to  the  millionaire',  ,1.  C.  Phelp.-j  Stokes. 

Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  cotton  and 
cotton  cloth,  destined  for  the  con.sump- 
tion  of  tiermany  after  the  war.  was  lost 
to  the  fatherland  and  diverted  to  the  uses 
of  the  United  States  May  2.3,  when  A. 
Mitchell  Palmer,  as  custodian  of  alien 
l)roi»erty,  took  over  the  control  and  stock 
of  seven  corporations  which  since  this 
country  entered  the  war  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  ])urchase  and  manufacture 
of  cotton,  operating  ostensibly  as  Amer¬ 
ican  concern.s.  The  corporations,  inclu¬ 
sive'  of  their  mills  and  raw’  material  in 
.storage,  represent  a  value  of  more  than 
.$5,0(10,000,  and  for  the  most  part  are 
registered  under  jtlausible  American 
names,  The'y  are  the  New;  England 
M'a.ste  Company,  the  American  Linters 
Company,  the  American  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  M’olf  &  Sons,  the  Anglo-American 
Cotton  ('ompany,  and  the  Richard  Mayer 
Company.  Most  of  these  operated  prin¬ 
cipally  in  New  England.  Mr.  Palmer 
has  di.scovered  that  the  last  two  conce'rns 
are  the  property  of  Reis  &  Co.  of  Heidel¬ 
berg.  Cermany,  and  that  the  first  five 
are  i)art  of  the  world-wide  organization  of 
Wolf  und  Soehne  (or  Wolf  &  Sons)  of 
Rerlin,  one  of  the  lai-gest  cotton  firms  in 
e.\istence,  with  branches  in  England, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  China  and  points  all 
through  South  America,  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Far  East. 

Louisiana.  May  2.3,  refused  to  ratify 
the  Federal  prohibition  con.stitutional 
amendment.  The  State’  Senate,  by  a  vote 
of  20  to  20,  defeated  a  resolution  of  rati¬ 
fication  iidfipted  a  few  hours  previously 
by  the  House.  70  to  44. 

.Toliu  .T.  O'Leary  was  held  in  .$100,000 
bail  at  New  York  May  27  by  Samuel  M. 
Hitchcock.  United  States  Commissioner 
for  a  hearing  June'  3  on  a  charge  of  con- 
spiring  to  obstruct  justice.  John  O’Leary, 
it  is  alleged,  aided  the  plans  of  .Teremiah 
A.  O’Leary,  his  brother,  to  evade  trial  on 
a  charge  of  violating  the  espionage  act. 
.Teremiah  O’I.eary's  bail  of  $2, .500  was 
forfe'ited  when  he  failed  to  appear  for 
trial  May  20. 

The  lower  house  of  the  Arizona  la'gis- 
lature  passed  May  24  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  ratifying  the  prohibition  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  by  a  vote  of 
20  to  3.  The  resolution  j)assed  the  Sen¬ 
ate  unanimously.  Arizona  is  the  eleventh 
State  to  ratify  the  amendment. 

Many  fires  in  California  towns  Avhere 
the  authorities  and  members  of  the'  Indus¬ 
trial  Workers  of  the  World  Avere  clashing 
soon  after  the  I'nited  States  entered  the 
W’ar,  were  referred  to  in  correspondence 
introduced  by  the  Covernment  May  24  in 
the  trial  at  Chicago  of  112  leaders  f(U' 
conspiracy  to  block  the  w’ar  programme. 
3’he  doctnnes  of  Phineas  Eastman.  Avho 
caused  a  reign  of  terror  in  the  Kansas 
grain  fields  in  his  alleged  attempt  to  slow' 
down  America’s  war  plans,  were  read  into 
the  records.  It  Avas  Eastman,  w’ho,  ac- 
.  cording  to  the  Government,  aroused  by 
the  organization’s  delay  in  threatening  the 
American  public  with  "war  against  Avar,” 
called  a  meeting  in  Augusta.  Kan.,  soon 
after  the'  final  break  Avith  Germany  and 
brought  about  adoption  of  resolutions  de¬ 
nouncing  the  GoA’ernment  and  notifying 
members  to  fight  con.scription. 

Charged  with  making  defamatory  re¬ 
marks  Avhen  approached  for  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  second  Red  Cross  Avar  fund, 
John  Coyne,  50  years  old,  Avas  held  May 
24  in  $10,000  bail  for  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  in  NeAvark  by  .Tohn  A.  MatthcAvs, 
United  States  Commissioner.  The  arrest 
is  the  first  in  Newai-k  under  the  new  se¬ 
dition  act. 

Gustave  Bernhard  Kuhleukami)ff,  a 
captain  in  the  German  army  re.se'r\’e.  Avho 
was  close  to  Capt.  Franz  von  Pap<m  and 
others  of  the  group  around  Ambassador 
von  BernstorlT.  Avas  arrested  May  2.'^  in 
New  York  at  the  order  of  Chief  Charles 
De  Woody  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
Investigation  of  the'  Department  of  .Jus¬ 
tice.  Kuhlenkampff  is  known  to  have 
$500.(X10  on  deposit  in  New  York  hanks, 
and  is  said  to  be  a  millionaire.  He  has 
been  in  America  twenty  years,  and  has 
gained  large  Avealth  here,  but  he  ne'ver 
applied  for  naturalization  and  has  been 
left  AA’holly  untouched  by  the  American 
spirit. 

Allegations  of  furnishing  meat  and 
other  foo<l  products  to  soldiers  at  Camp 
Travis,  Tex.,  that  were  “unfit  for  human 
consumption”  were  made  against  Morris 
&  Co.  and  Wilson  <fc  Co..  Chicago  meat 
packers,  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
eion  May  26.  Information  w’hich  the 


Food  Administration  has  is  that  the  meat 
sjjoiled  in  transit  because  of  improj)er 
icing.  The  plants  of  the  two  packing 
concerns  nearest  Camp  Travis  are  at 
( Iklahoma  City,  a  di.st.ance  of  more'  than 
2(K)  miles.  Investigation  is  being  made 
by  State  Food  Administrator'  I’oden  of 
'I'exas. 

\\  alter  Douglas  of  this  city,  president 
of  the  I’helps-Dodge  (’orporation,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  Avorld,  is  jointly  in¬ 
dicted  wtih  a  score  of  prominent  Ari¬ 
zonians,  principally  citizens  of  Bisbee 
and  Douglas,  in  connection  Avith  the  de¬ 
portation  from  Bisbee  on  July  12,  1!»17, 
of  1,186  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  strike  of  copper  raihens. 

More  than  100.000  tons  of  wood  and 
.steel  ships  were  launched  in  the  United 
.States  in  the  Aveek  ended  May  2.5.  3'his 
constitutes  still  another  record  in  .Vmer- 
ican  shipbuilding.  Eighteen  vessels  Avere 
put  into  the'  water,  fifteen  steel  and  three 
wood,  Avith  a  tonnage  of  100,700.  This 
is  at  a  rate  of  jji’oduction  of  5.000.000 
tons  a  year. 

I'AR^I  AND  GARDEN. — Through 
the  Society  of  American  Florists  .‘IS.OOO 
llorists  all  over  the  country  have  ar¬ 
ranged  to  furnish  free  a  con.sLint  .supply 
of  fresh  flowers  for  military  and  naval 
hospitals. 

3'he  negro  farm-demon.stration  agents 
of  Alabama  at  a  recent  me'etiiig  at  3'uske- 
gee  Institute  started  a  campaign  that  they 
hope  will  put  an  end  to  the  old  custom  iii 
the  .South,  especiallj'  among  farmers,  of 
oh.serving  .Saturday  or  part  of  it  as  a  holi¬ 
day.  They  formed  an  organization  knoAvn 
as  the  I’nited_  States  .Saturday  .‘■(e'lwice 
l.eague,  and  in  co-oi)ei'ation  Avith  the 
United  State.s  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  urging  farmei-s  and  farm  laborers 
throughout  the  South  to  work  six  days  in 
every  week  to  me'et  the  Avar  need  for' food 
and  feedstuffs. 

Senate  and  House  conferees  on  the'  ag¬ 
ricultural  appropriation  bill  failed  May 
27  to  break  their  deadlock  over  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  fixing  the  price  of  Avheat 
at  .$2.50  a  bushel,  and  efforts  were  started 
to  reach  an  agreement  to  have  the  bill 
again  submitted  to  both  Houses  for  fur¬ 
ther  instructions.  ’I'lie  House  recently 
voted  against  the  amendment,  but  the 
Senate'  refused  to  rescind  its  preA’ious  ac¬ 
tion  in  adopting  it. 


WASHINGTON, 
the  man  i)ower  of 
of  draft  age  upon 
tions  deemed  useful 
ning  the  Avar 
Avorkers  into 
new  and 


—  Concentration  of 
the  wuntry  that  is 
industries  and  voca- 
and  essential  to  win- 
and  the  infusion  of  women 
industries  is  the  object  of 
sweeping  regulations  i.ssued 
May  2.3  by  Provost  ]\Jarshal  General 
Crowder  following  their  approval  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  Baker.  Every 
nan  of  draft  age;  even  though  he  is  noAV 
in  a  deferred  classification,  after  .Inly  1 
must  be  able  to  shoAV  to  his  local  board 
that  he  is  engaged  in  a  “useful  occupa¬ 
tion.”  If  not  his  status  as  to  dependents 
will  be  disregiirded  and  he  Avill  be  i)ut 
into  the  army  forthwith.  This  step  will 
change  the  present  employment  of  more 
than  .500, (KM)  men  of  draft  age.  it  is  esti¬ 
mated.  and  feed  them  into  other  fields  of 
industry  j-egarded  as  essential  either  as 
AA’ar  industries  or  entei’prises  of  recog¬ 
nized  imj)ortance  to  the  economic  life  and 
Avelfare  of  the  nation.  The  places  of 
these  men  will  he  taken  by  women  f.r  by 
men  above  the  draft  age.  x 

The  War  Department  announced  May 
24  that  contracts  had  been  let  by  the  ord¬ 
nance'  department  for  the  establishment 
of  two  picric  plants,  one  to  co.st  .$7,(K]i0.- 
000  at  BrunsAvick,  Ga..  and  the  other  to 
<‘ost  about  .$4,000,000  at  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Another  move  toward  full  utilization 
of  the  country’s  man  power  was  made 
May  24  when  Secretary  Baker  sent  to 
Congress  the  draft  of  a  bill  proposing  to 
raise  the  maximum  age’  limit  for  volun- 
tai-y  enlistment  in  the  army  from  40  to 
.55  years.  All  men  over  40  so  enlisted 
Avould  be  assigned  to  non-combatant 
sei-vice. 

T’he  basic  eight-hour  day,  won  by  the 
railroad  brothe'rhoods  in  the  Adamson 
law,  is  extended  to  all  classes  of  railroad 
employes  in  a  general  order  issue'd  May 
26  by  Director-General  McAdoo,  which 
I)uts  into  eff  ect  the  Avage  increases  grant¬ 
ed  by  the'  Railroad  Wage  Commission 
with  certain  modifications.  The  order 
Avill  affect  2,0(K),000  railroad  employes, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  increa.se  in 
Avages  will  be_  more  than  .$.300,000,000  a 
year.  <Thle  increases  -ibecome’  effectilve 
June  1  and  are  retroactive  to  .Tanuary  3. 
Half  of  the  increases  will  be  distributed 
within  a  feAV  weeks  as  back  pay,  in  sums 
as  large  as  .$200.  though  the  majority  are 
close']’  to  $100. 


June  8,  1918 

The  Senate  May  28  passed  the  urgency 
deficiency  bill,  carrying  $123,000,000,  in¬ 
cluding  .$60,000,000  for  housing  <  Govern¬ 
ment  war  workers.  The’  bill  has  been 
pa.ssed  by  the  House. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

.Tune  26-28 — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  Chicago,  Ill. 

July  24 — New  Jer.sey  State  Horticul- 
Pira^l  Society  Field  Meeting,  Glas.sboro, 

Aug.  20-.30 — Ohio 
bu.s,  O. 

()ct.  10-19 — National  Dairv 
lumbu.s,  O. 


State  Fair,  Colum- 
ShoAv,  Co- 


The  leading  ]'  (  duct  in  this  county  is 
milk  ;  we  get  .$2.4()  per  cwt.  for  it.  Mixed 
hay  IS  from  $16  to  $20  a  ton.  Dressed 
pork.  ,$22  per  cwt. ;  eggs,  .34e  per  doz. : 
Avheat.  .$2.2o  per  bu.  ;  barley,  $2.75 ; 
o.ats,  $1.40.  Butter,  46c.;  potatoes,  7.5e. 
Milch  cows  .sell  from  $100  to  $150. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  t.  m. 

The  crops  for  the  time  of  year  look 
very  fair  with  the  exception  of  Winter 
whoat,  which  has  been  badly  damaged  by 
the  severe  frosts.  Oats  that  were  in  eai’ly 
look  very  promising.  There  has  been  a 
larger  (quantity  of  Spring  wheat  sown 
than  common,  which  looks  very  healthy 
noAV.  The  potato  planting  is  mostly  com- 
jileted,  but  I  hardly  think  on  as  large  a 
scale  as  last  year.  We  are  all  very  busy 
AA’ith  our  corn  ground.  There  will  be 
more  flint  than  silage  corn  put  in,  as  it 
IS  so  hard  to  get  help  to  fill  the  .silos. 
3’he  grass  crop  is  short  for  the  middle  of 
May,  and  indicates  that  the  hay  Avill  be 
lighter  than  last  year.  There  are  a  lot 
of  peach  orchards  in  this  county,  but  the 
m.ajority  of  them  have  been  badly  dam¬ 
aged  bj’  the  A’ery  severe  Winter  just 
passed,  therefore  the  crop  Avill  be  very 
light.  StraAvberries  are  looking  well,  and 
indicate  a  lieaA’y  crop.  The  farmers  are 
feeding  their  dairy  cows  as  heavily  as  in 
Winter;  very  few  have  turned  out  to 
grass  yet.  Milk  is  only  bringing  for  this 
month  5.48  cents  per  qt.  at  depots.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  selling  for  00c  to  $1  bu.  Large 
white  fresh  eggs  bring  39c  doz.  in  Ncav- 
burg.  Oats,  $1.30  to  $1.20  bn.;  bran, 
$2..50  cwt.  s.  c. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Get  Money 
Out  of  ^ur  Tires 


yy'yy/'yy'y 
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OR  some  years  you  men  who  grow  the  wealth  of  our 
country  have  been  putting  money  into  tires.  Isn't  it 
time  to  think  about  getting  money  out  of  them? 

You  buy  your  plows,  reapers,  threshing  machines,  and 
your  wagons  to  get  money  out  of  them.  You  measure  the 
money  you  get  out  of  them  by  the  kind  of  service,  and  the 
length  of  service  they  render  you  in  the  business  of  farming. 
Measure  the  money  you  get  out  of  tires  the  same  way. 
Count  the  pleasure  you  get  from  them  excess  profit. 

Tires  today  are  the  .common  factor  in  the  business  of 
farming  transportation.  Let  Goodrich  Tires  make  money 
out  of  tires  tor  you  in  your  hauling  problems. 

They  will,  because  Goodrich  Tires  are  built  to  give  the 
maximum  of  the  kind  of  service  which  coins  into  money,  as 
real  as  the  money  you  get  out  of  your  farm  implements. 

This  is  not  a  boast,  a  mere  promise,  or  a  dream.  It 
is  fact,  proved  in  a  nation-wide,  year-long  testing  of — 

GOODRICH 


The  Goodrich  brand  on  a  tire — and  you  men  of  the  farm 
know  the  value  of  a  trustworthy  brand — is  a  guarantee  of 
high  service.  Goodrich  has  stood  for  what  is  best  in  rubber 
for  a  half  century.  That  half  century  of  experience  starts 
Goodrich  Tires  with  tire  bodies  built  right,  and  treads  tough 
to  stand  the  roughest  going. 

But  Goodrich,  to  take  the  last  risk  out  of  its  tires,  sends 
them  forth  with  its  Test  Car  Fleets,  and  batters  them  over 
every  k'’nd  of  road  in  our  country;  perhaps  over  the  roads  that 
pass  your  farm.  Their  strength  and  dependability  are  sure 
because  they  are  proved. 

It  makes  no  diflFerence  what  kind  of  tires  you  need, 
pneumatic  tires  large  or  small,  truck  tires,  motor  cycle 
and  bicycle  tires,  Goodrich  has  the  tires  which  on  the  farm 
coin  themselves  into  money. 

The  big,  generously  sized  pneumatic  tires  roll  up 
phenomenal  mileage.  The  truck  tires  outwear  steel  under 
the  heaviest  loads.  Get  money  out  of  tires  by  making  sure 
you  get  Goodrich  Tires. 

GOODRICH  RUBBER  CO. 


TIRES 

I  \  .'A 
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^  Where  You  See  Thii  Sisn 
^  Goodrich  Tires  are  Stocked 


Buy  from  Goodricli  Dealer* 
Located  Everywhere 


. . . 

the  city  of  GOODRICH  •  AKRON T  OHIO. 
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Sugar  Sirup  from  Beets 

With  regard  to  the  making  of  sirui) 
from  sugar  beets  for  household  purposes, 
a  fail-  sirup  can  be  obtaineVl  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner :  After  the  beets  have 
been  cleaned  they  are  sliced  and  the 
slices  dried  in  the  sun,  or  still  better,  by 
artificial  heat.  When  thoroughly  dry, 
break  up  into  small  pieces  the  size  of  peas 
or  beaus,  (’over  with  water  and  let  stand 
K>r  a  few  hours,  and  filter  through  a 
collander  or  sieve  covered  with  cheese¬ 
cloth.  If  the  resulting  siruii  should  be 
too  acid  neutralize  with  lime  water,  not 
lime  milk.  Lime  water  is  made  by  pour¬ 
ing  water  over  air-slaked  lime :  let  it 
stand  a  few  days  and  pour  the  clear 
liquid  off.  If  the  lime  water  is  mixed 
with  the  sirup  there  will  be  a  sediment. 
Let  stand  a  day  or  so.  and  pour  the 
clear  sirup  off.  By  boiling,  the  thin  .sirup 
may  be  condensed  to  any  degree  of  thick¬ 
ness,  and  may  be  flavored  with  lemon 
peel,  ginger  or  any  other  spice  to  suit  in¬ 
dividual  tastes.  H.  WIXICELMAN. 

District  of  Columbia. 


Without  oil  bearing  Heat  breaks  up  Perfect  unbroken 
would  burn  out  poor  oils  film  of  oil 

Heat  does  not  break  down 


Beans  for  Replanting  Cornfield 

Much  poor  seed  corn  has  been  ii.sed. 
and  many  fields  will  show  a  poor  stand. 
What  can  be  done  with  them?  The  ()hio 
Kxperiment  Station  advises  beans  for 
some  cases. 

To  replant  such  fields  with  corn,  even 
though  the  seed  be  sound,  means  a  re¬ 
duced  yield.  In  many  cases  it  may  be 
*  better  to  replant  with  beans,  using  either 
the  well-known  navy  beau  or  the  Soy 
bean.  At  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
navy  beans,  planted  on  the  fourth  of  last 
June,  jn-oduced  about  20  bushels  pei-  acre, 
which  sold  at  ,$8  a  bushel  above  the  cost 
of  hand-picking.  Corn  would  have  had 
to  yield  a  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  and 
to  sell  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  bushel 
to  bring  in  as  much  money.” 


Sunflowers  and  Corn  Silage 

I  have  just  read  the  experience  with 
sunflowers  for  silage  in  Montana.  I  see 
there  is  a  question  whether  it  would  do 
under  Eastern  conditions.  I  have  mixed 
sunflower  .seed  in  my  silage  corn  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  I  would  no  more  think 
of  planting  a  crop  for  silage  without  sun¬ 
flower  seed  than  I  would  without  corn. 
The  first  season  I  planted  only  part  of  the 
field  and  I  put  the  part  with  the  sun¬ 
flowers  in  the  silo  last.  I  began  feeding 
at  once  and  when  the  sunflower  silage  was 
all  gone  I  fed  the  clear  corn  silage.  I  was 
milking  10  cows  at  the  time  and  I  noticed 
a  falling  off  of  about  10  (piarts  of  milk  a 
r’ay  when  I  changed  from  the  corn-sun- 
llowt'i-  silage  to  tlu'  clear  corn  silage. 

I  have  no  rule  to  go  by  for  mixing  the 
seeds.  I  always  use  a  coininon  grain 
drill  to  sow  the  silage,  and  when  I  put  in 
seed  I  mix  in  a  small  amount  <if  sun¬ 
flower  seed.  Care  should  be  u.sed  not  to 
g(‘t  in  too  many  seeds.  I  have  found  that 
one.  sunflower  (-very  two  or  three  feet 
is  jilenty  enough  when  mixed  in  the  corn. 
'I'he  only  trouble  I  ever  found  was  the 
extra  weight  to  handle  in  the  bundles  of 
corn,  for  if  there  are  several  stalks  with 
large  sunflowers  in  the  Siime  bundle  they 
are  very  top  heavy  and  quite  hard  to  pitch 
with  ;i  fork.  Besides  making  good  silage 
and  extra  fine  hen  feed,  I  have  found  that 
hogs  like  the  seed  head  very  much  and 
fatten  very  fast  if  fed  all  they  will  eat. 

Schuyler  (’o..  N.  Y.  stkimikx  kei.loug. 


English  Tenant  System 

‘■Renting  to  Anti-R(d)bers,”  which  aj)- 
peared  in  a  recent  issue,  contained  some 
mighty  good  suggestions  about  tenants 
and  why  they  are  soil  robbers.  It  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  excellent  tenantry  laws  of 
England,  wlnu-e  S(}  per  cent  of  the  farinei-s  i 
are  tenants  and  the  iiercentage  has  been  I 
even  higher.  The  land  is  steadily  build¬ 
ing  up.  A  part  of  the  Agricultural  Hord¬ 
ing  Act  of  BIOS,  amended  shows  the 

very  practical  way  in  which  some  of  our 
worst  iiroblemsl  have  been  solved  over 
there.  The  incoming  tenant  jiays  the  out¬ 
going  tenant  the  value  to  him  of  the  im- 
jirovements  made.  This  value  is  fixed  by 
two  aiipraisers,  one  aiipointed  by  each 
tenant.  If  these  two  cannot  agree  they 
a]ipoint  a  third  whose  decision  is  final  in 
most  cases.  Improvements  a  tenant  may 
wish  to  make  and  for  which  he  will  be  re¬ 
imbursed  when  he  moves  come  under  three 
heads  : 

1.  Those  to  which  consent  of  landlord 
is  necessary,  as  planting  orchards,  jnit- 
ting  up  buildings  or  silos,  imiiroving 
waste  land.  etc. 

2.  Those  of  which  landlord  must  be  no¬ 
tified,  but  his  con.sent  is  not  nece.ssary,  as 
tile-draining,  and  minor  improvements. 

‘5.  Those  to  which  neither  consent  or  no¬ 
tice  is  necessary,  as  buying  fertilizer,  lime, 
sowing  clover,  etc. 

This  sfystem  has  made  tenants  stick. 

Lorain  County,  Ohio,  goroox  pixon. 


Killing  Jerusalem  Artichokes 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  that  I  want  to 
seed  down.  It  is  full  of  artichokes  and  I 
want  to  kill  them  first.  Can  you  tell  me 
how  it  can  be  done?  R.  \v.  B. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y’’. — We  have  submitted  this  to 
several  farmers,  but  they  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience.  We  know  that  when  artichokes 
run  away  it  requires  much  art  to  choke 
them  off.  Who  can  tell  how  to  do  it? 


HAVOLINE  OIL 


A 


BOVE  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  difference  between 
good  oil  and  inferior  oil  and  no  oil  at  all. 


At  the  right  the  bearing  is  protected  by  a  fine  film 
of  good  oil.  Note  how  evenly  and  smoothly  it  separates 
the  moving  surface  from  the  stationary  one.  Moreover, 
this  thin  film  of  oil  protects  the  bearing  from  the  in¬ 
tense  heat  always  generated  in  fast  moving  machinery. 

The  center  section  shows  how  an  inferior  oil  breaks 
down  under  heat.  And  all  films  so  broken  permit 
dry  metal  to  rub  against  dry  metal,  thus  giving  friction 
its  deadly  chance.  This  illustrates  why,  although  there 
may  be  plenty  of  oil  in  your  motor,  if  it  is  not  the 


kind  for  the  work,  you  may  hear  ominous  knocks, 
grinding,  or  similar  indications  that  something  is  wrong. 
Be  safe  —  always  use  Havoline. 

The  section  of  the  bearing  at  the  left  is  running 
without  lubrication  —  dry  steel  against  dry  steel. 
The  resulting  heat  of  the  great  friction  would  burn  out 
the  best  piece  of  steel  in  the  world. 

Havoline  Oil  is  made  in  light,  heavy,  and  medium 
grades  for  different  uses.  Your  dealer  knows  the  kind 
of  Havoline  Oil  and  Havoline  Grease  for  the  motor  and 
gears  of  your  truck  or  passenger  car.  Havoline  Greases 
are  compounded  of  Havoline  Oil  and  pure,  sweet  tallow. 
Ask  the  advice  of  your  dealer. 
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Indian  RehningCo 


New  jioRK  City 


HAVGLiNE  OIL 
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makes  a  difference 
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Snbian  Company  of  Petroleum  New  York 
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WATER! 

When-Where  You  Want  It! 

"“DON'T  DEPEND  ON  WIND""^ 

For  the  Summer’s  water  supply!  Our  small  pump¬ 
ing  engine  will  pump  water  when  and  where  you 
want  it.  Both  portable  and  stationary  type.  Other 
tough  jobs  easily  handled  too.  Order  now  the  com¬ 
plete  engine  and  pump  j  ack  hero  shown  and  be  safe. 
Only  $3.50  Yearly  Cost  on  Investment 

Which  is  interest  charc^e.  Cheaper,  moro  reliable  than 
wind  mills.  For  simplicity  Galloway  EnRinos  j^e  unex¬ 
celled.  Leave  themrunhinarwithoutattentioniorhours! 

300,000  satisfied  Galloway  customcrs^some  near  you 
—testify  to  the  quality  of  Galloway  Enirines.  Tractors. 
Spreaders,  Separators.  Until  further  notice  this  price  of 


EVERY  SIZE- _  -  . 

cnsrine  sizes  from  to  16  h.p.  heavy  duty  portablM 
or  stationary  operate  on  any  fuel.  My  new  free  i 
engine  book  ready.  A  postal  gets  it.  Also  gives  i 
Pric.  Only 

“  Wm,Ga»'owayCo»  ' 
Box  275 

VVatorioo,  la« 


CompletD 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


EATXMCAT 


^1 


this  Simplex 
Dltcher-Terracer. 
Equals  100  men. 
Low  cost.  Builds 
terraces  and  lev- 
ees.  Grades 
roads.  Mostly  all 
steel.  Reversible. 
Ten  days’  trial. 


A  Mile  a  Day 

Is  EasyWIth’^;^ 


Write 

for  prices  and 
money-back  guarantee. 
Simpler  Farm  Ditcher  Co., Inc. 
Box  68  Owensboro,  Ky. 


CUP  YOUR  WEEDS 

with  a  COLT 
Wood  Beam 
Cultivator 


Ask  for 
alog  No. 

The  S  p  e  c  i  a 
shape  teeth  cut 
the  weeds  close 
to  the  hill  and 
do  not  cover 

ea?lh"ToycA'r» 
actual  service.  .  ^ 

Rear  wheel  furnished  if  desired. 

BATAVIA  CLAMP  COMPANY,  215  Center  St.  Batavia,  N.Y- 


Free  Catalog 


In  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel,  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  runni  ng 
pear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  St.,Quiacy3ll. 


to 


Where  in  Western  Canada  you  can  buy  at  from  $15. 
$30.  per  acre  good  farm  land  that  will  raise  20  to 
45  bushels  to  the  acre  of  $2.  wheat— it’s  easy  to  figure 
the  profits.  Many  Western  Canadian  farmers  (scores  of  them 
from  the  U.  S.)  have  paid  for  their  land  from  a  single  crop. 
Such  an  opportunity  for  100%  profit  on  labor  and  investment  is  worth  investigation. 
Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 

FREE  Homestead  Lands  of  160  Acres  Each. 

or  secure  some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatoh- ; 
ewan  or  Alberta.  Think  what  you  can  make  with  wheat  at ; 

$2.  a  bushel  and  land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  ^ 

Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farming  and  cattle  raising. 

The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable,  railway  facilities  excellent,  good 
schools  and  churches  convenient.  Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  1 
to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 


o. 

301  E.  Genesee  St. 


RUTLEDGE 


Syracuse.  N.  Y, 
Canadian  Government  Agent. 


VfestesNot 


.V^ntsNot 


THE 

SHORT-CUT^.^ 

TO  THE  dvjTME  MAN  BEHIND  TMECUN; 

CRAIN  SACK 


IS 

rouNO 

RIGHT 

HERE 


ft  Saves  the  Farmer's  Thresh  £iU 

Ask  for  the  Records  Made 


It  Savesthe  Farmers’ 
Thresh  Bill 

IN  the  Red  River  Special  it 
would  be  possible  to  detach 
the  rest  of  the  machine  and 
still  have  more  separating  capac¬ 
ity  in  the  two  parts  shown  than 
many  other  makes  possess  in 
their  entire  mechanism. 

Ask  for  the  records  made  with. 
The  Big  Cylinder  and  “The  Man 
Behind  the  Gun.” 

Red  Riirer 
Speciei 

Seventy  years  of  successful  busi¬ 
ness  does  not  come  to  a  concern 
that  cannot  deliver  the  goods. 
Nichols  &  Shepard  Co.  have  been 
on  top  for  a  long  time  with 
threshing  machines. 

The  reason  is  because  an  earnest 
effort  backed  by  ample  means 
and  resources  have  always  been 
applied  in  efforts  to  do  the  best 
possible  for  Thresherman  and 
Farmer.  Write  for  circulars. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1.848 

Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe¬ 
cial  Threshers.  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders. 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 


Battle  Creek 


Michigan 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  | 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  j 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See  I 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  •  •  1 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Drive. — It  was  evident  on  the 
morning  of  May  25  that  the  enemy  didve 
was  on.  The  quack  grass  had  broken 
through  the  first  line  defenses  of  the  early 
sweet  corn,  and  was  sweeping  on.  The 
iKlroot  and  ragweed  had  the  potatoes  go¬ 
ing.  and  in  the  lower  orchard  the  codling 
worm  Avas  making  one  last  desperate 
charge  to  capture  a  fine  block  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apples.  A  big  bunch  of  dock  had 
sprung  up,  almost  by  night,  in  the  straAV- 
berries,  there  Avere  four  acres  of  ploAved 
ground  to  be  disked  for  SAveet  corn,  and — 
but  that  AA’as  enough  to  think  about  at  one 
time.  So  Thomas  and  I  had  a  council  of 
war  during  breakfast  to  decide  Avhere  to 
put  up  the  stiffest  fight.  We  decided  that 
the  qtiack  grass,  redroot  and  codling  worm 
Avere  most  dangerous — or  most  like  the 
Prus-sian  guard. 

Reinforceaiexts. — At  7  o’clock  three 
boys  came  Avheeling  into  the  yard.  Tavo 
of  them  might  be  called  “young  men”  in 
these  actiA'e  days.  If  you  go  by  their 
names  this  AAms  indeed  an  allied  army — 
German,  English  and  Italian — but  all  one 
in  their  feeling  against  the  Kaiser.  P.ut 
Avhile  these  boys  Avere  inspired  by  patriot¬ 
ism  they  Avere  Avorking  for  pay.  “Money 
makes  the  mare  go,”  and  it  also  drives 
along  the  mankind  of  XeAV  Jersey.  So 
these  young  men  simply  folded  their  aimis 
and  said  “Twenty-five  cents  an  hour !” 
Years  ago  I  Avorked  all  day  “turning 
AAheel”  in  a  rope  Avalk  at  three  cents  an 
hour,  but  I  realize,  a  little  sadly  at  times, 
that  the  modern  laborer  thinks  the'  only 

Avay  to  be  “Avorthy  of  his  hire”  is  to  mul¬ 
tiply  the  old  rate  by  10.  I  understand 
that  Japan  offered  to  get  into  the  present 
Avar  Avith  a  red-hot  poker,  but  that  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  considered  her  price  too 
high.  Pei-haps  they  AAmuld  better  have 
paid  it.  At  any  rate,  it  is  any  honest 
allies  in  a  drive,  and  I  told  those  boys  to 
get  into  line  till  noon  and  show  Avhat  they 
were  made  of  and  Avhat  they  had  back  of 
their  labor  demand.  So  they  shouldered 
hoes  and  marched  in.  There  Avere  three 
of  them,  three  of  our  oaa'u  boys,  the  tAvo 
little  girls  and  Thomas,  be.sides  the  Hope 
Farm  man. 

Pl.\x  or  r.AAfPAiGX. — In  former  years 
the  Aveeds  have  beaten  us  Avhile  Ave  were 
getting  the  liquid  spray  on  the  trees. 
Then  Ave  tried  to  rip  througli  once  Avith 
the  cultivator  so  as  to  cover  all  the  crops, 
Avith  the  result  that  a  Avide  strip  of  Aveeds 
Avas  left  along  the  roAvs  to  capture  the 
held  hater  on.  Thomas  believes  in  start¬ 
ing  the  little  plants  right.  So  instead  of 
rushing  through  once  as  if  it  Avere  a  race 
to  reach  the  end  of  the  row.  he  took  big 
Tom  and  Avent,  sloAvly  and  carefully,  back 
and  forth  in  each  roAv.  Iii  this  Avay  he 
was  able  to  Avork  Avithin  an  inch  oi-  tAVO 
of  the  plants  and  throAV  a  layer  of  soil 
over  the  Aveeds  along  the  roAV.  I  knoAV 
men  who  think  anyone  can  hoe  or  culti¬ 
vate,  and  that  the  Avork  is  purely  mechan¬ 
ical.  Not-  much— more  brain  Avork  js 
rc<|uired  to  SAving  a  hoe  properly  than  is 
needed  to  run  many  an  expensive  ma¬ 
chine.  At  any  rate  the  tAvo  Toms  repre¬ 
sented  the  artillery  and  they  moAved  doAvn 
and  ripped  up  the  Aveeds  in  great  shape. 
Following  them  came  the  hoe  brigade. 
Their  orders  were  to  slice  the  sharp  edge 
of  a  hoe  along  betAvt'en  the  plants  so  as 
to  cut  all  Aveeds  out  into  the  middles,  and 
then  fill  up  just  a  little  around  the  plants. 

I  took  the  little  girls  into  the  straAA'ber- 
ries  Avhere  they  cut  out  -  dock  Avhile  I 
hoed.  Y"ou  see  Ave  have  potatoes  and 
sweet  corn  growing  between  tlie  berry 
])lants.  and  it  takes  a  good  eye  to  tell 
corn  and  a  babj'-  potato  plant  from  a  Aveed. 
There  are  some  tomato  plants  in  these 
strawberries  and  they  are  to  be  saved. 
'J’he  little  girls  very  carefully  hoed  and 
nursed  several  small  ragAveeds  which  do 
look  something  like  baby  tomato  plants. 

Fighting  Worais. — The  two  Toms 
Avorked  over  a  number  of  roAVS  ahead  of 
tlie  boys,  and  then  aa'C  remembered  the 
Tirgent  call  for  help  Avhere  the  codling 
AVorms  Avere  attacking  the  Eastern  front. 
So.  reinforced  b.v  Droker  to  help  pull  the 
]>ig  gun,  Tom  and  I  folloAved  the  duster  to 
the  loAver  orchard  for  a  final  round 
against  the  Avorms.  We  are  depending  on 
dust  alone  this  year  to  fight  the  Avorm. 
We  may  have  made  a  mistake,  but  we 
must  stand  for  the  result  noAV  anyAvay. 
The  “duster”  is  a  .small  gas  engine  and 
fan  bloAver  mounted  on  a  low  truck.  When 
we  started  in  I  confess  that  we  did  not 
knoAV  hoAV  to  Avork  it.  We  were  like  the 
tAvo  soldiers  I  have  read  of  who  stood  be¬ 
laud  some  machine  guns  and  saw  a  great 
mass  of  Germans  charging  them.  If 
Those  men  had  understood  hoAV  to  work 
Tho.se  guns  they  could  have  driven  the 
enemy  back.  They  did  not  knoAV  how 
and  the  Huns  SAvept  over  them.  We  lost 
much  time  Avlien  Ave  .started  because  this 
little  engine  Avould  not  Avork.  We  turned 
and  cranked  until  our  backs  ached,  but  it 
ir.ould  not  start.  We  had  begun  to  con¬ 
demn  it  as  “no  good”  Avhen  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  us  that  the  Avater  tank 
slopiied  over.  Whe'n.  we  put  a  tight  cover 
on  this  tank  the  engine  jumped  right  in 
at  the  first  crank  and  AVorked  like  a  little 


giant  to  turn  that  fan.  The  water  had 
been  slopping  over  and  running  down  to 
cool  off  the  ardor  of  the  gasoline.  You 
can  take  the  punch  out  of  any  enterprise 
by  throwing  cold  water  on  it.  The  cover 
over  the  top  gave  the  gas  a  chance  for  a 
dry  explosion.  We  had  been  voting  “wet” 
without  knoAving  it.  Then  after  Ave  put 
the  engine  at  work  there  seemed  some¬ 
thing  Avrong.  The  dust  did  not  pour  out 
of  the  tube  as  we  see  it  doing  in  the  pic¬ 
tures  1  It  came  in  a  lazy  sort  of  puff, 
barely  reaching  the  tops  of  medium-sized 
trees.  AVe  were  ready  to  vote  the  machine 
a  toy  and  humbug  Avhe  it  suddenly  came 
to  us  that  AA'e  had  it  belte'd  so  that  the 
bloAving  fan  Avorked  the  Avrong  way  !  It 
Avas  inrning  away  from  the  pipes!  By 
tAvisting  the  belt  so  as  to  reverse  the 
power  Ave  could  turn  the  whole  blast  into 
the  pipe  and  then  that  dust  belched  out 
like_  smoke  from  a  A’olcano.  That  little 
engine  bad  been  doing  its  best  to  make  a 
regular  bloAvhard  out  of  that  fan,  and  we 
had  not  given  it  a  chance — but  had  blamed 
it  for  our  OAvn  failure  I 

Biting  Dt’St. — That  is  Avhat  Ave  did 
for  an  liour.  T<)m  and  Broker  pulled  the 
machine  along  the  roAvs  of  trees.  A  turn 
of  the  crank  sent  the  engine  puffing,  and 
the  fan  in.side  the  bloAver  began  to  whirl. 
The  turn  of  a  .screAV  and  a  belch  of  pow¬ 
dered  sulphur  and  dry  arsenate  of  lead 
came  out  of  the  pijjc  and  spread  all 
through  the  trees.  It  sloAvly  sifted 
through  and  drifted  on  Avith  the  gentle 
wind  through  the  orchard.  You  could  see 
it  sloAvly  settling  all  over  the  trees,  ff'he 
dusting  was  done  Avithout  stopping  the 
horses,  moving  constantly  on  at  a  sIoav 
Avalk.  The  stuff  got  into  eyes,  nose  and 
mouth,  and  for  a  day  people  glance  at 
you  Avith  suspicion  at  that  strong  suli)hur 
smell.  But  out  on  the  Easteim  front  of 
the  farm,  fighting  that  friend  of  the 
Kaiser,  C.  AVorm,  we  kicked  up  the  best 
dust  we  could.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
hoAV  many  Avorms  we  killed.  I  do  not 
knoAV  yet  how  this  dust  compares  Avith  the 
liquid.  It  costs  more,  but  can  be  put  on 
much  fa.ster  and  is  pretty  nearly  a  “one- 
man  job.”  It  .seems  to  me  that  this  fine 
du.st.  floating  about,  is  about  as  likely  to 
hit  the  Avorm  as  the  usual  liquid.  At  any 
rate  Ave  have  used  it  as  our  sole  depend¬ 
ence  this  year,  and  noAV  we  aAvait  results. 

The  Line  Bend.s. — When  Ave  finished 
the  dusting  the  boys  had  nearly  caught 
up  with  the  cultivating,  and  the  tAvo 
Toms  went  at  it  again — ripping  up  the 
enemy’s  soldiers  by  the  million.  There 
Avas  one  big  place  where  the  quack  gra.ss 
had  played  ducks  and  drakes  Avith  the 
corn.  Years  ago  there  Avas  a  hog  yard 
there,  and  the  quack  grass  seemed  to  have 
stronger  roots  in  consequence !  Tom  and 
I  h.ad  a  consultation  and  sized  up  the  sit¬ 
uation.  AATth  the  army  of  enemies  ap¬ 
proaching  on  all  sides,  it  seemed  better 
to  give  Avay  a  little  here  and  clean  up 
the  rest  of  the  field.  So  Ave  let  that 
quack  grass  alone  for  the  time.  AA^e  Avill 
kill  it  out  later,  but  today  a  stroke  of  the 
hoe  goes  further  in  the  rest  of  the  field. 
This  Fall  we  may  try  the  homeopathic 
treatment  for  these  quack-grass  roots  by 
putting  the  hogs  in  to  finish  up  what  they 
started.  Noav  and  then  you  will  read  in 
the  papers  hoAV  the  battle  line  in  Europe 
bends  or  gives  a  little  here  and  there. 
This  does  not  mean  defeat.  It  is  a  patch 
of  quack  gra.ss,  not  AAmrth  the  cost  of  de¬ 
fending  at  this  moment,  but  to  be  cleared 
up  later. 

Dinner. — No  one  Aa>ted  to  keep  on 
hoeing  Avhen  the  dinner  bell  rang.  Every 
aiTiiy  travels  on  its  .stomach.  The  boys 
sat  in  the  shade  of  the  barn  and  ate  their 
iron  ration,  and  the  rest  of  us  Avent  in- 
.side  for  our  fodder.  AA"e  had  fried  eggs 
and  little  pieces  of  bacon,  boiled  potatoes, 
rice,  bread  and  butter  and  rhubarb  sauce. 
At  the  NeAA'  York  restaurant  where  I 
often  eat  “bacon  and  eggs”  not  as  good  as 
ours  costs  45  cents,  with  bread  and  butter 
exti-a.  As  there  AA’ere  11  of  us  at  this 
meal  you  can  figure  the  cost  of  feeding 
this  army  of  fighters.  Of  course  our  city 
friends  Avill  say  food  doesn’t  cost  a  farmer 
anything.  I  Avish  that  Avas  true,  but  I 
have  never  found  but  three  things  that 
may  be  given  Avitbout  charge;  they  are 
kicks,  medicine  and  advice.  But  it  is 
kicks  and  medicine  for  the  Kaise”,  and 
Avhile  Ave  cannot  stand  up  and  face  the 
great  drive  on  the  AA^estern  front  Ave  must 
defend  our  corn  and  potatoes  at  the  point 
of  the  hoe.  So  at  the  .stroke  of  one  avc 
Avere  at  it  again.  The  tAVo  Toms  resumed 
their  sloAV,  monotonous  journey  uj)  and 
doAvn  the  potato  roAvs,  and  the  rest  of  us 
got  into  close  quarters  Avith  the  hoes.  The 
first  field  Avas  finished  and  then  the  artil¬ 
lery  moved  on  up  the  lane  to  the  other 
potato  field.  This  is  in  an  apple  orchard 
Avhere  straAvberries  grew.  For  .several 
years  they  Avere  heavily  mulched  each 
year  Avith  manure.  Tlien  all  this  was 
ploAved  under  and  buckAvheat  seeded.  Noav 
the  soil  is  thick  with  humus  and  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  jumping ;  .so  are  the  Aveeds. 
All  through  the  sunny  afternoon  the  two 
Toms  went  ahead  and  ripi)ed  out  the 
enemy.  AA"e  followed  and  cleaned  them 
111).  AA’hen  the  sun  began  to  disappear  be¬ 
hind  the  hill  Ave  could,  see  about  two 
acres  clean  as  anyone  could  ask  for.  The 
allies  received  their  money  and  AV'^'ut 
Avheeling  home.  Cherry-top  Avent  fishing, 
the  little  girls  had  their  bath,  and  the 
Hope  Farm  man  tried  to  clean  off  some 
of  the  sulphur  dust.  Then  there  was 
supper  and  a  Avalk  out  about  the  laAvn  to 
see  hoAV  the  floAvers  and  the  shrubbery 
are  doing.  AA’'ell,  anyAvay,  Ave  put  in  a  full 
day  against  the  Kaiser.  A  good  book  to 
read  tonight  Avill  be  “The  First  Call.”  by 
Empey.  ii  .av.  c. 


Threefold  Co-operation 


Every  telephone  connection 
requires  co-operation.  The 
slightest  inattention  or  indif¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  the 
person  who  calls,  or  the  com¬ 
pany  that  makes  the  connec¬ 
tion,  or  the  person  who  is 
called  results  in  a  correspond¬ 
ing  deficiency  in  service.  Each 
is  equally  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  service. 

Not  only  is  it  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  individual  himself 
to  use  the  telephone  efficiently, 
but  his  conservation  of  the 
advantages  of  these  national 
lines  of  speech  benefits  all 
telephone  users. 

Accuracy  in  calling,  prompt¬ 


ness  in  answering,  clear  and 
deliberate  talking,  courtesy 
and  patience  on  the  part  of 
both  user  and  operator  are 
essentials  of  service,  and  must 
be  mutual  for  good  service. 

Efficient  telephone  opera¬ 
tion  is  vital  to  the  war  work  of 
this  country.  The  army,  the 
na\^  and  the  myriad  indus¬ 
tries  contributing  supplies  de¬ 
pend  on  the  telephone.  It 
must  be  ready  for  instant  and 
universal  use.  The  millions 
of  telephone  users  are  insep¬ 
arable  parts  of  the  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem,  and  all  should  patriotic¬ 
ally  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Servies 


To  work,  to  play  or  over  the  hills  and  far  away 
— wherever  you  want  to  go — a  sturdy  Iver 
Johnson  Bicycle  will  take  you  swiftly  and  com¬ 
fortably.  You  are  entitled  to  the  hours  an  Iver 
Johnson  will  save  and  the  fun  it  will  bring  you. 

An  Iver  Johnson  is  a  wise  investment  for  any 
man  to  make,  because  an  Iver  Johnson  is  honestly 
and  scientifically  built.  Frame  of  truss  bridge 
construction — tapered  jaw  connections — the  fin¬ 
est  bearings  moneycan  buy — a  fewof  thefeatures 
that  make  an  Iver  Johnson  Bicycle  wear  well 
and  ride  well  for  years  and  years. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Bicycle  Catalog 
“R."  Adults'  sizes  $37.50  to  $55.00. 
Juvenile  models  $22.50  to  $27.50. 

Iver  Johnson’s  Arms  &  Cycle  Works 
308  River  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Now  York:  irj  Cliambors  St.  San  Francisco:  717  Market  St. 


Books 

Worth 

Buying 

SIX  excellent  farm  books. 

Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  Day.. $1.75 
Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  Gay..  1.75 
Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals, 


Well  .  1.75 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears .  1.75 


Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.75 

BOOKS  ON  INSECTS  AND  PLANT  DIS¬ 
EASES. 


Injurious  Insects,  O’Kane  . $2.00 

Manual  of  Insects,  Slingerland . 2.00 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  Stev¬ 
ens  and  Hall  .  2.00 


Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,  Duggar  2.00 
STANDARD  FRUIT  BOOKS. 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  .$1.00 
The  I’ninlng  .Alanual,  Bailey  2.00 

The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey  .  1.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  AWaugh . 60 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS. 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  Brig¬ 
ham  .  $1.60 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 

Culture,  Robinson  . 2.50 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine  .  1.60 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon . 60 

The  above  books,  written  by 
practical  experts,  will  be 
found  valuable  for  reference 
or  study.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Crops  eind  Farm  Notes 


The  leading  farm  products  in  our 
county  are  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  oats, 
hay,  eggs,  hogs,  and  milk.  Corn  sells  at 
.$l!r)0  per  bu.  to  the  farmers;  wheat. 
,$2.10;  potatoes  at  70c;  oats.  95c;  hay, 
.$27  ton ;  eggs,  34c  doz. ;  hogs,  24c  lb., 
dressed ;  milk,  8  cents  qt.  Farmers 
around  here  have  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  their  crops  unsold.  _  The  busi¬ 
ness  outlook  for  the  farmers,  in  some  in¬ 
stances  at  least,  is  rather  discouraging  in 
general  for  the  farmers.  j.  G.  A. 

Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 

Milk,  Gc  qt. ;  butter,  40c  lb. ;  pork,  24c 
Ib. ;  veal,  20c  lb. ;  hens,  30c  lb. ;  eggs,  35c 
doz. ;  4  weeks’  old  pige,  $7  each.  w.  S. 

Bullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Milk  in  this  section  sold  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Milk  Products  Company,  at 
Cooperstown.  New  York,  for  which  we 
receive  I.eague  prices.  For  eggs  in  the 
New  York  market  we  receive  42  cents  per 
dozen  for  hennery  whites.  ,39  cents  for 
browns.  Rutter  brings  40  to  44  cents, 
loose  hay.  .$10  to  .$15  per  ton.  Grade 
suckling  pigs  bring  $7  apiece.  Potatoes — ■ 
market  rather  dull,  prices  varying  from 
40  to  70  cents  a  bushel.  Grade  cows  sell 
from  $G5  to  $150;  veal,  dressed,  IS  to  19 
cents ;  dressed  beef,  14  to  15  cents ; 
chickens.  25  cents  per  pound.  Maple 
syrup  brings  from  ,$1.3.5  to  ,$1.4,5.  Farm 
conditions  are  generally  farther  advanced 
than  at  this  time  one  year  ago.  Most  all 
oats  are  in  and  quite  a  lot  of  them  up. 
While  labor  is  scarce,  farmers  are  going 
ahead  with  their  work  and^  are  doing 
pretty  well  considering  the  nice  weather 
we  have  had  for  the  past  two  or  three 
weeks.  J.  b.  T. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


pretty  likely  to  skin  himself.  We  have  a 
fair  market  here,  but  pay  outrageous 
prices  for  some  things,  seed  corn  espe¬ 
cially.  J.  D. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  prospect  for  a  hay  crop  is  good,  as 
our  new  seeding  is  in  fine  shape  and  our 
two  and  three  year  meadows  have  not 
suffered  by  heaving  as  they  do  some 
years.  Farmers  are  just  beginning  their 
Spring  sowing,  and  from  the  amount  ot 
Fall  plowing  there  will  be  a  large  acre¬ 
age  sown.  There  is  a  very  small  amount 
of  hay  and  grain  left  in  farmers’  hands. 
A  great  many  farmers  are  not  getting 
their  usual  Spring  flow  of  milk,  owing  to 
the  high  cost  of  both  hay  and  grain  and 
other  local  dairy  conditions.  The  hard 
Winter  has  had  a  telling  effect  on  the 
dairy  cows  in  our  locality.  Eggs,  35c ; 
hay  at  barn,  loose,  .$20 ;  baled,  $25 ;  oats, 
.$1 ;  recleaned  for  seed,  $1.25;  potatoes, 
,$1 ;  hogs,  dressed,  21c ;  alive,  IGc ;  cow¬ 
hides,  14c ;  wood,  $4  per  cord,  12  to  14 
inches  long ;  raw  milk  delivered  to  milk 
plants,  $2.35  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent ; 
8.04c  a  point  over  3  per  cent  for  our  May 
delivery.  Four  weeks'  old  sweet  milk  veal 
calves,  alive.  12c  per  lb.  B.  F.  H. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

• 

Wheat  is  one  of  the  leading  products  in 
this  county ;  the  price  paid  during  the  last 
year  has  been  from  ,$2  to  ,$2.10  per  bushel, 
according  to  grade.  In  this  section  tlie 
quality  of  the  wheat  has  been  very  poor, 
due  to  bad  weather  conditions  at  harvest 
time,  and  to  the  fact  that  in  many  instan¬ 
ces  the  farmers  left  the  wheat  in  the 
shock  in  the  field  until  September  Out 
of  something  like  .30  cars  of  wheat  shipped 
out  of  Kendaia,  N.  Y.,  none  graded  better 
than  No,  5,  and  a  considerable  percentage 


wpiit  “no  grade.’’  The  price  of  oat3 
ranged  from  55c  early  in  the  season  to 
97c  per  bushel ;  barley,  .$1.25  to  ,$2 ;  red 
kidney  beans,  .$10  to  $12  per  100.  Farm 
conditions  are  at  the  present  time  fairly 
gocxl.  Winter  wheat  perhaps  50  per  cent 
winter-killed,  with  a  small  acreage  sown 
last  Fall,  making  perhaps  not  more  than 
2,5  per  cent  of  the  normal  stand  of  IVinter 
wheat  in  this  section.  A  considerable 
acreage  of  Spring  wheat  has  been  sown, 
conditions  for  same  being  good  at  the 
present  time.  The  acreage  of  oats  and 
barley  perhaps  about  normal,  with  a  little 
increase  in  proportion  of  barley  sown. 
The  business  outlook  for  the  farmers  who 
ai-e  properly  cultivating  their  land  and 
giving  their  time  and  attention  to  farm¬ 
ing  as  a  business  proposition  is  certainly 
good.  For  those  who  are  more  interested 
in  automobiles,  politics  and  social  affairs, 
to  the  exclusion  of  their  farm  work,  the 
business  outlook  never  can  be  good  under 
any  conditions.  F.  S.  W. 

Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

Farmers  are  offered  GOc  for  their  po¬ 
tatoes  here.  Corn  and  potatoes  are  the 
leading  crops.  Insects  and  drought  have 
cut  tlie  crops  short  the  past  two  years. 
Peaches  are  looking  good.  A.  w. 

Cape  May  Co.,  N.  .1. 

No.  1  Timothy  hay,  $20  a  ton ;  eggs, 
3.3c  per  doz. ;  butter,  34c.  A  few  crops  of 
beans  and  potatoes  are  unsold  and  buyers 
are  not  anxious  for  them.  Beans,  $11 
per  cwt. ;  potatoes,  70c  per  bu.  The 
wheat  crop  is  a  complete  failure  in  this 
county,  there  being  a  very  few  good  pieces. 
Most  of  the  wheat  was  dragged  up  and 
sowed  to  Spring  wheat  or  oats.  There 
will  be  a  large  acreage  of  oats  and  barley. 
The  bean  and  potato  crop  will  be  about 
half  the  acreage  it  w'as  last  year.  Corn 
will  be  about  the  same  acreage  as  last 
year.  The  outlook  for  a  large  apple  crop 
is  good.  Most  of  the  farmers  have  their 
seeding  finished  and  corn  planted.  Mead¬ 
ows  are  looking  fine ;  in  fact,  every  crop 


looks  favorable  now.  .r.  w.  k. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Dealers  pay  for  produce ;  Potatoes,  50 
to  GOc  bu. ;  apples  4  to  Gc  lb. ;  eggs,  .30c 
doz. ;  butter,  30  to  .3Gc  lb.  Local  grain — 
Wheat,  $2  to  .$2.10  bu. ;  oats,  70c;  rye, 
$1.75;  barley,  .$1.75  bu. ;  corn,  .$1..50  per 
100  lbs. ;  hay,  $15  to  $19  ton.  Steers.  10 
to  12c  lb. ;  heifers,  9  to  10c;  cows,  ,$50  to 
100  lbs.;  hay,  $15  to  $18  ton.  Steers,  10 
Dealers  are  charging  for  chick  feed  .$4.50 
to  $5  100  lbs. ;  bran,  $2.2.5,  and  middlings 
.$3  100  lbs. ;  oilmeal,  $3.35  KM)  lbs.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  putting  out  as  large  an  acreage  as 
last  year  or  more  of  potatoes  and  corn ; 
with  the  help  of  tractors  and  good  weather 
will  gee  through  O.  K.  Wheat,  grass  and 
small  grains  growing  fine ;  plenty  of  rain 
now.  ii.  c.  L. 

Seneca  Co.,  O. 

Onr  leading  crops  are  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  beans,  cabbage,  potatoes,  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  quinces,  prunes  and  cher¬ 
ries.  Farmers  are  selling  potatotes  at  G(^ 
per  bu.  and  beans  at  .$10  per  KM)  Ibd. 
About  everything  was  sold  in  the  Fall  and 
Winter  at  the  following  prices :  Wheat, 
$2;  barley,  $1.25;  oats.  GOc;  cabbage,  .$25 
to  .$50  ton.  This  h.is  been  a  favorable 
Spring  for  farmers,  with  a  large  acreage 
of  oats  and  barley  sown  on  account  of 
farmers  not  being  able  to  get  in  their 
usual  acreage  of  wheat  last  Fall.  Acre¬ 
age  of  beans  about  GO  per  cent  of  last 
year.  Cabbage.  100 ;  potatoes,  SO ;  corn, 
1.50.  The  outlook  for  fruit  is  good,  except 
peache.s,  which  are  50  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

Orleans  Co..  N.  Y.  g.  w.  ii. 

_  Farnu'rs  of  this  section  at  the  present 
time  g('t  .32c  for  eggs,  75c  bu.  for  po¬ 
tatoes.  22c  dressed  pork,  14c  live  veal. 
Dividend  for  first  half  of  April  milk  from 
cheese  sold  .at  20c  per  lb.,  .$1.G4  per  cwt. 
Hay,  $15  to  $17  per  ton.  Good  milch 
cows,  .$100  to  $135.  Some  farmers  are 
still  sowing  wheat ;  few  oats  sown.  Grass 
and  pasture  10  days  behind  last  year. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  H.  s. 


Dairying  is  the  principal  business,  and 
milk  at  the  milk  stations  goes  at  League 
prices.  Those  farmers  who  sell  to  the 
Ilinghamton  creameries  received  8  cents 
during  the  Winter,  but  only  5^/^  this 
month.  (No  test.)  The  potato  market 
has  improved  a  little,  paying  at  the  stores 
from  75c  to  $1.  Eggs  are  selling  for  34 
to  37  cents.  Veal  calves,  12  to  13  cents, 
alive ;  20  and  21  dressed.  Hay  brings 
from  ,$1G  to  ,$21  a  ton.  Grass  and  Winter 
grain  are  looking  good.  The  amount  of 
crops  put  in  will  not  vary  much  from  the 
past  few  years.  Help  very  scarce ;  wages 
high  ;  but  the  farmers  are  trying  to  do  the 
best  they  can.  .Just  how  crops  are  going 
to  be  gathered  is  rather  a  serious  question. 
Success  to  the  “farmers’  helper,”  The 
U.  N.-Y.  D.  S. 

Rroome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Farming  in  this  section  is  not  very  en¬ 
couraging.  The  high  cost  of  feed  and 
scarcity  of  help  makes  it  hard  for  them 
to  get  work  done  in  time.  This  is  a  dairy 
section  ;  no  wheat  raised  ;  some  oats  and 
buckwheat.  Farmers  are  getting  for  milk 
.about  .$1.G0  at  Tumburg  factory.  Pota¬ 
toes.  .50c  to  $1 ;  butter,  45  to  .50c ;  eggs, 
34c ;  hay,  $14  to  $20 ;  cows,  .$80  to  $100 
for  grades.  Feed  at  feed  store  costs: 
Corn,  ,$3.G0  per  cwt. ;  oats,  $1.15  bu. ; 
meal,  $3.G0  cwt. ;  barley  meal,  $2.G5  ;  mid¬ 
dlings,  .$3.10;  no  wheat  feeds  to  be  had. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  M.  n. 

Reams,  $10  per  100,  and  they  do  not 
care  about  buying  at  that.  Imst  Fall 
they  were  as  high  as  .$13.  Potatoes,  ,$1.20 
100  lbs. ;  cabbage  sold  from  $15  to  $45 
per  ton ;  onions  as  high  as  .$1.,50  bu. ; 
carrots,  $20  ton ;  celery.  $1.20  to  .$2.50 
per  crate;  potatoes  as  high  as  $1.40  per 
bu.  These  last  prices  are  last  Fall  prices. 
Carrots  mostly  fed  to  stock,  as  we  could 
not  sell  after  cold  weather  set  in.  Wheat 
now  $2.08  to  $2.10  per  bu. ;  oilmeal,  ,$,3.25 
I)er  100  lbs. ;  seed  corn,  $5  to  .$8  per  bu. 
That  is  what  we  have  to  pay  at  mill. 
Onion  seed,  .$4.25  to  $G  per  lb.  We  will 
have  to  get  a  good  price  next  Fall  or 
there  will  not  be  much  money  in  onions 
with  fertilzer  at  $40  per  ton.  Farmers 
are  not  planting  as  much,  because  they 
cannot  get  help  with  experience.  "Wheat 
looks  very  poor ;  it  winter-killed  very 
badly.  Hay  and  oats  look  good.  w.  D. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  dairy  county;  also  some  pork, 
poultry  and  young  stock  raised.  Milk, 
.$2.22  per  cwt.  for  3  per  cent  test ;  pota¬ 
toes,  $1.25  per  bu.,  but  no  call  for  them ; 
eggs,  34c.  At  an  auction  sale  last  week 
cows  sold  from  $100  to  $185  each ;  scrubs, 
$80  each;  dressed  pork,  23c,  and  dressed 
poultry  25c.  Farm  conditions  are  very 
quiet  in  this  section.  Feed  is  very  high 
and  help  scarce.  We  have  to  pay  $2.24 
per  bu.  for  corn ;  mixed  feed,  $52  per 
ton;  gluten,  $G0;  wheat  middlings,  $52, 
and  cornmeal  $70  per  ton.  It  doesn't 
look  very  encouraging  for  the  farmer  to 
feed  poultry  $2.24  per  cwt.  for  corn  and 
sell  his  eggs  for  34c.  It  is  the  same 
with  everything  else.  There  is  not  much 
fruit  raised  in  Herkimer  County.  Nearly 
all  of  the  farmers  are  raising  young  stock, 
mostly  Holsteins.  J.  W.  W. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  am  located  near  a  co-operative  cream¬ 
ery  at  which,  for  March,  they  paid  42c 
for  butter  fat,  and  also  near  a  creamery 
which  Sheffields  run.  They  paid  $2.40  for 
4  per  cent  milk.  I  received  $3.40  for  4.1 
per  cent  milk.  In  regard  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  farming  in  this  locality,  it  all  de¬ 
pends  on  the  man.  If  he  wants  to  work 
and  deal  squarely  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
make  a  little  money  at  the  present  time, 
but  if  he  wants  to  skin  everybody  he  is 
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SUBSCUIP'I  ION  :  ONK  DOLLAR  A  YEAR  ^ 
To  foreign  oouiitricH  In  tlio  Unlverwil  I’o«(al  Union,  $2.0<,  equal  to  8«.  6d.,  or 
8)4  inurkH,  or  10)4  fnuicH.  Heiiiit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  cheek  or  liank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  onico  as  .Second  Class  Hatter. 

Advertlsinp  rntea,  7fi  cents  fier  nifale  line— 7  words.  Iteferences  required  for 
advertlwns  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  iwcompany  transient  orders. 

•<A  SQUARE  DEAI,” 

Y  e  hclieve  tkat  every  mlvertlsement  In  this  j»ai>cr  Is  backed  by  a  respon- 
sib  c  i-eraon.  Wc  use  every  pos.sible  precaution  and  mlmil  the  advertising  of 
rclianh* *  houw*«  only.  Rut  t-o  make  (loubly  m’<*  will  make  tfoorl  any  Ioka 

to  TSiid  subfwrilnu'S  sustained  by  trustlncr  any  tlelliieratc  swindler,  ii’rcsi.on- 
silile  n<lvortlsors  or  mlsleajlln(f  mlvertlsements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
siicli  swindler  will  bo  publicly  exposeti.  Wo  are  also  ofttm  called  u|)on 
to  adjust  dltrercnces  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willlnRly  tist!  t.ur  tfood 
oui(M.s  to  this  end,  but  suclj  cas4‘s  should  not  1)0  confuwd  with  dislionest 
transactions.  e  protect  suliscribers  atfalnst  roerues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  tlie  debts  of  Iionest  ii'inknipts  sanctioned  by  tlic  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  lie  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  tlie  time  of 
the  Iransmillon,  and  to  Identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tiik  Kuuai.  Kkw- 
YoiiKKIt  wlien  Writintf  the  lulvert.lser. 


HE  mi  HAL  'NEW-YORKER  would  IHce  to  hear 
from  any  rural  school  or  church  or  Orange 
which  conducts  a  community  chicken  yard.  We 
understand  there  arc  such  organizations  in  which 
the  children  have  a  cooperative  chicken  business. 
11  c  have  a  plan  for  an  egg-laying  contest. 

* 

Tuts  yotir,  as  never  liefore.  eoinos  the  Alfjilfii  ]trol)- 
lein.  AVilh  mill  feed  iit  .$50  or  mo:  per  ton  the 
tiue.'^lion  of  feeding  tmr  stock  next  Winter  conies  np 
like  a  gliost  to  remind  ns  of  what  wo.  went  through 
tliis  jiast  season.  A  ton  of  good  Alfalfa  ha.v,  hiindled 
right,  is  .just  ahont  etpial  to  a  ton  of  wheat  liran.  A 
liarnfnl  of  Alfalfa  will  contain  .just  ahont  as  mnch 
fet'd  as  a  country  mill  well  stticked  with  grain. 
W  herever 'Alfalfa  can  he  made  to  grow  it  offers  the 
lust  .solnton  of  the  feed  jirtihlejn.  Yon  will  notice 
that  in  those  sections  of  New  York  where  Alfalfa 
grows  naturally  there  is  lea.st  complaint  from  dairy¬ 
men  ahont  feed  tronhie.  Alfjilfa  will  not  thrive 
everywhere,  hnt  ils  first  cousin,  Sweet  clover,  will 
often  shirt  and  tit  the  grtinnd  so  that  Alfalfa  will 
follow.  r.y  Decoration  Day  on  oni-  own  farm  the 
Sweet  <'lov(*r  stood  f^inr  feet  high — thick  and  gn'en. 
In  many  piaces  where  Alfalfa  will  not  grow,  Alsike 
clover  and  Soy  heans  will  give  far  more  feed  than 
Timothy  or  mixed  grasse.s.  W'^e  have  .just  got  to 
look  to  Alfalfa  or  its  substitutes  to  take  care  of  the 
grain  hill. 

A'oxt  will  note  by  the  enclo.sod  that  there  are  pome 
sincere  patriots  (inchidiiig  Mr.  (1.  11.  Itetfs,  I  suppose) 
who  are  spending  sleepless  nights  in  an  elTort  to  save 
civilization — their  activities  being  in  the  line  of  food 
production.  Now,  don’t  you  think  that  some  of  these 
same  patriots  would  accoinjilish  a  good  deal  more  hy 
taking  a  good  night’s  rest,  then  in  the  morning  pull  off 
their  coats  and  help  do  some  reid  farm  work,  than  they 
do  by  sending  this  kind  of  bunk  to  the  farmej-s,  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  which  I  <'nclo,se?  WM.  JiKOW.v. 

Alh'gany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It.  DltoAVN  sends  a  little  circular  headed 
“Sleepless  Nights  to  Sav(‘  Civilization.”  This 
is  signed  by  Cha.s.  IT.  Hetts,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Food  Commis.sion,  who  says: 

This  is  the  reason  thiit  Herbert  Hoover,  Federal  Food 
Administrator,  .Tohn  Mitchell,  President  of  the  Stiite 
Food  ('ominission,  and  other  sinci're  jail  riots,  ai-e  de¬ 
voting  their  energy,  their  thought,  and  their  sleeide.s.s 
nights  to  solve  the  jirobh'm  of  fofid  shortage  whi<'h  ma.v 
d(*termine  the  result  of  the  war,  and  all’ect  the  destiny 
of  civilization  for  ages  to  come. 

Mr.  P.etts  no  doubt  class(‘s  him.si'lf  among  the 
“other  .sinci're  jiatriots,”  and  nni.v  we  not  tind  in  this 
another  reason  for  urging  him  to  resign  his  position? 
Scientists  tell  ns  that  no  nuin  <an  kei'])  his  health 
and  .save  any  conntr.v  unless  he  nnikes  sure  of  suf¬ 
ficient  sleep.  Sleepless  nighls  can  lead  to  only  one 
result — lodSe  and  feeble  thinking  and  then  insanity. 
We  understand  that  Ilrother  Hetts  has  stated  that 
he  know.s  all  about  farming.  '^Phe  one  single  brain 
in  all  the  universe  that  can  master  this  great  subject 
must  not  he  permitted  to  weaken  or  go  stale  through 
lack  of  sleep,  and  we  think  Dir.  Ih'Hs  should  he 
mu.stered  out  of  the  “sleepless  jiights’’  brigade.  And 
S(  we  ask  for  the  thirteenth  time — When  are  you 
going  to  resign? 

■  * 

On  page  751  you  siioak  of  the  owner  of  land  accepting 
a  second  mortgage  in  order  to  emible  a  moueyli'ss  iiuiii 
to  obtain  a  loan  from  the  FedeViil  laind  Jhink.  Can 
you  give  me  any  good  reason  why  I  should  do  this? 

SUCH  a  mortg.ige  is  sound.  The  Federal  mort¬ 
gage  will  be  slowly  reduced  so  that  the  risk  on 
the  second  mortgiige  bei-omes  less  and  less  each  year. 
Of  cour.se  we  referred  to  the  original  owiH'r  of  the 
land.  He  will  receive  at  least  half  the  price  from 
the  Federal  I/and  Hank  and  very  likely  he  could  not 
make  the  sale  unless  he  acceided  the  second  mort¬ 
gage.  With  a  farmer  of  good  chai-acter  and  thrift 
such  an  investment  would  he  safe  enough,  and  it 
might  be  the  only  way  for  a  tenant  or  hired  man 
to  get  a  farm  of  his  own.  If  you  can  without  great 
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ri.sk  hell)  a  worthy  man  to  own  a  piece  of  land,  yon 
have  the  best  reason  in  the  world  for  doing  it.  ’Phe 
writer  of  this  got  his  first  star),  as  a  real  estate 
holder  in  this  way.  The  owner  of  the  property  was 
willing  to  lake  a  .second  mortgage  when  ii  building 
and  loan  as.sociation  made  a  loan  for  about  half  the 
value.  Thus  we  know  something  of  what  such  a 
second  mortgage  will  mean. 

ii< 

The  article  on  page  770  about  the  value  of  dairy 
exhibitions  opens  up  a  good  subject  for  dis¬ 
cus, slon  and  we  would  like  to  have  it  well  churned 
out. 

1.  The  great  object  of  a  diiir.v  show  should  he  to 
make  more  milk-fed  Americans  and  increase  the  de¬ 
mand  for  milk. 

2.  Such  increased  demand  will  not  come  from  the 
well-to-do  jieople  so  much  as  fi*om  working  families 
with  many  children. 

.1.  Such  people  will  not  go  to  the  usual  dairy  show. 
AVe  must  take  it  to  tliem  in  new  and  original  ways, 
and  the  chii'f  iirgument  must  be  more  etlicient  and 
cl  I  ea  1  )(>r  d  i  str  i  hu  t  if  in. 

Are  we  right?  ' 

* 

AHt)OD  many  readers  who  have  asked  about 
the  wool  situation  are»referred  to  Mr.  North’s 
letter  on  jiage  7t>.‘{.  The  wool  growers  surely  had  the 
right  to  believe  that  the  Hovernment  agreed  not  to 
interfere  with  the  .sale  of  the  101  .S  wool  cli]).  A^et 
wo  see  what  has  now  been  done!  AVhat  puzzles  and 
di, scour!! g(>s  luiiny  of  our  fiirmers  is  the  difference 
hf'tween  the  treatment  given  transportiition  and  to 
agriculture.  The  riiilroads  are  to  receive  millions  of 
dollars  from  the  (Jovernment  and  iire  to  niise  their 
rates  for  all  kinds  of  tratlic.  This  is  to  emihle  them 
t(.  jiiiy  higher  Wiiges  and  imrehase  erpiipment.  Now 
the  filmier  reads  iihout  this  and  sees  the  railroads 
and  maniifiicturers  bidding  higher  for  his  farm  help 
and  iil.so  sees  the  Hov'ernment  working  to  regulate  or 
restrict  the  jirice  of  wlnit  he  has  to  sell.  The  rail¬ 
roads  sell  transiiortiition  and  iire  paid  more  for  it 
tliiin  before.  A  farmer  sells  wheat,  wool  or  milk 
and  finds  the  price  nmde  for  him  and  cut  as  low  as 
jiossihle — lower  tlnin  would  be  the  case  under  the 
hiw  of  sujiply  and  demand.  Do  you  wonder  that  he 
is  ])uzzled  and  discouraged?  The  great  trouble  is 
thiit  he  never  can  tell  what  trade  regulations  will 
come  next. 

* 

.  Fifty  farmers  in  the  New  York  Legislature. 

T  h'ast  one  of  the.se  farmers  must  come  from 
your  county.  Are  you  doing  anything  to  help 
put  him  there?  AAniiit  can  you  do?  You  can  begin 
bj  talking  up  on  this  .subject  and  telling,  wherever 
you  go,  that  as  agriculture  is  the  miiin  business  in 
your  county  there  must  be  ii  good,  strong  farmer  at 
Albany.  Iveep  on  talking  and  discus.sing;  others  will 
come  in,  and  the  lir.st  you  know  this  plan  for  a 
farmer  at  Alliany  will  he  a  part  of  popular  thought. 
Then  nothing  can  stop  it.  Tliat  is  the  way  every 
greiit  reform  has  been  develoiied.  Starting  with  ii 
f('W  eariK'st  men  iind  women,  the  idea  Inis  jiroved  its 
justice  and  common  sen.se  tintil  it  became  a  jiart  of 
th.e  life  of  the  phiin  jicojile.  If  alt  readers  of  The 
I‘,.  N.-Y'.  would  tiike  uj)  this  idi'ii  of  hO  farmers  in 
the  New  York  Legislature  right  now,  and  tiiik  it 
wlu'n'ver  they  go,  there  could  he  no  stoiiping  it. 
Talk  for  it.  Argue  for  it.  The  rest  will  follow! 

♦ 

AIlFn-INT  city  exiierlence  emjihasizos  the  ad- 
viiiitiige  of  tlu'  auction  system  of  selling  when 
viilues  and  prices  .are  to  he  fixed.  'Phe  City  of  New 
Y'ork  owns  the  piers  on  the  wiiter  fronts  for  the 
use  <*f  hoiits  iind  ships.  Last  year  I’ier  fJt)  was  leased 
by  the  city  iiuthorities  for  .$15,000.  Tliis  year  it 
was  loiised  to  a  new  customer  for  .$25,000  over  a  bid 
of  .$.‘50,000  reluctiinlly  made  hy  the  company  that 
had  it  last  y<*ar.  'I'he  matter  got  into  court,  and  the 
judge  ordered  the  lease  sold  sit  iiuction.  It  sold  for 
.$0.5,500.  'I’liere  were  no  favorites  in  the  auction  siile. 
’Phe  man  who  was  willing  to  jiay  the  most  for  the 
use  of  the  jiier  got  it.  Open  public  sah's  invite  com¬ 
petition  and  exclude  favoritism  and  iirice  maniinila- 
tion.  It  is  manifestly  the  correct  way  to  .sell  public 
privileges,  sind  it  is  eipially  etlicient  in  the  sale  of 
goods  .sold  by  one  party  for  the  account  of  another. 
AVhen  conditions  are  made  right  most  kinds  of  farm 
jiroduce  can  he  .sold  at  auction  to  the  sidvantage  of 
the  producer  and  consumer.  Full  imhlicity  in  trade 
heljis  all  honest  bu.siness  and  hurts  no  one  who  is 
.Siitisfled  with  an  honest  iirofit  and  a  sipiare  deal. 

>8 

SIXTEEN  years  ago  when  Rider  Haggard  wrote 
his  fiimous  book  on  Rural  England  he  found 
in  several  places  great  stacks  of  wheiit — rotten  and 
worthless.  T'hey  were  left  that  way  because  the 
fiirmers  vowed  that  they  would  not  tlirash  this  griiin 
until  wheat  rose  to  a  living  jirice.  That  grain  was 
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wasted — given  up  to  rats  and  ruin — because  it 
Mould  not  bring  the  co.st  of  production.  It  now 
.sei'ins  amazing  that  barely  12  years  before  this  hor¬ 
rible  Mill-  started  England  .should  have  been  so 
short-sighted  as  to  permit  her  farmers  to  waste  grain 
heciiuse  the  cost  of  thrashing  M’ould  only  add  to 
their  lo.ss!  The  nation  is  noM'  paying  the  iienalty 
for  its  neglect  of  agriculture.  AA’liat  the  English 
Covernment  did  was  to  M’ork  on  the  theory  that 
agriculture  M’iis  the  servant  of  all  other  industries 
M'lien  it  should  have  been  upheld  as  the  master. 

MANA'  a  farmer  has  fiikeu  ii  few  pieces  of  old 
liliinks  and  hiimmeri'd  together  a  “clod 
crusher”  M’hlch  smoothed  down  the  jilowed  ground, 
tilled  the  si'cd  bed  and  saved  tons  of  moisture  for 
the  soil.  It  cost  nothing  hut  labor,  yet  “If  I  luiintcd 
it  red  iind  invented  a  name  for  it  it  would  .sell  for 
.$25 !” 

* 

The  women  votei-s  in  Senator  Elon  R.  Rrown’a  own 
town  liiive  started  ji  movement  to  defeat  him  in  the 
prim.'iries  for  renomination  as  Senator,  hnt  linve  not 
named  a  caiididiite  to  succeed  him.  I  would  like  to  .sug- 
pst  one  through  The  R.  N.-A'.  ;  a  farmer,  a  man  every 
inch  from  head  to  foot,  six  feet  and  seven  inches  of  him. 
'Phere  is  no  (|uestion  how  he  stands  on  the  National  I‘ro- 
hihition  Amendment,  or  tiiat  he  would  thoroughly  rep- 
resi'iit  the  farmers’  interests.  I  am  .doing  this  without 
his  knowledge;  hut  I  think  if  In*  were  the  choice  of  the 
peojde  he  would  not  refuse  to  run  for  the  nomination 
of  Senator:  I  refer  to  F.  Ernest  Alexander,  1‘ulaskl, 

A  .,  tw'ice  Lectur<‘r  of  the  State  (Iriinge,  and  as”ses.sor 
of  the  town  for  Ihe  second  term.  ’I'here  is  only  one 
ohjectiou  agiiiiist  him  that  might  he  raised,  iind  that  is 
that  <  tsw'Ogo  ('oiiiity  has  one  Assemhlyman  iind  one  (Vm- 
gressnian,  and  .Teflerson  (’ounty  electors  might  holt  on 
the.se  grounds;  hut  they  should  not  unless  they  can  fur¬ 
nish  a  man  to  repre.sent  the  fiirmers  as  good  and  as 
well  know'll.  I.et  us  hear  from  some  .letl’ersou  (’ounty 
voters.  c.  c.  II. 

WE  jiriiit  this  with  no  effort  to  udviinco  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Mr.  Alexiiiider.  AVe  do  not  know 
him  jiersonally,  hut  we  do  know'  that  the  only  w'liy  to 
defeat  Senator  Rrow'n  or  any  other  iiolitician  is  to 
come  right  out  in  the  opi'ii  and  nuike  ii  stniight  iip- 
pi'iil  to  the  people.  If  Mr.  Alexandi'r  carries  six  feet 
seven  inches  of  manhood — he  is  something  of  a  man 
surely!  This  is  the  tir.st  letter  of  tlie  sort  we  have 
received.  A\  e  W'ant  more  of  tlii'in — from  every  county 
in  New'  A'ork  W'liere  farnu'rs  control  the  situation. 
Let  us  .seh'ct  candiiliites  openly,  and  on  their  man¬ 
hood  and  devotion  to  our  interests,  and  then  get  hack 
of  them  M'ithout  regard  to  partisan  politics.  The 
time  is  ripe  for  heating  Senator  Rrown,  .His  record 
is  black — now  w'hitewa.sh  him ! 

* 

Such  miiterials  ns  acid  iihosphate,  steamed  bonemeal 
iind  hii.sic  slag  are  the  only  commercial  fertilizers  that 
farmers  are  justitir  '  in  haying  at  present  prices. 

TII.\T  is  the  deliberate  advice  of  the  Ohio  E.xpei*!- 
ment  Station  after  ciireful  exiierimerits  runnin 
through  20  years.  All  through  the  Ceiitriil  West  no 
great  fertilizer  need  is  phosphorus.  A  ton  of  win  't 
contains  17  jiounds  of  phosidioric  acid  and  a  ton  7 
live  Ciittle  .‘57  pound.s.  For  nearly  a  century  ti  .e 
lias  been  a  ste<‘idy  stream  of  grain  and  meat  passing  * 
iiway  from  the  fiirms  of  the  Central  AA-est,  and  this 
Iiiis  .slow'ly  hut  .surely  dejileted  the  supiilles  of  avail¬ 
able  phosphorus.  Thus  the  hick  of  this  element  ^s 
evident  and  there  is  only  one  M’jiy  to  make  up  for  it. 
ii’hiit  is  to  bring  in  new  supplies.  'I'he  Ohio  Station 
finds  that  the  availahle  forms  of  jihosidiorus  are 
more  profitable  than  the  raw  ground  rock.  As  for 
nitrogen,  of  cour.se  tliat  is  needl'd  on  most  Ohio  soils, 
but  the  greater  part  of  it  can  or  should  be  supiilled 
through  clover.  Alfalfa  and  other  legumes.  AVitli 
such  crojis  iis  mo.st  Ohio  farms  produce  it  is  not 
likely  that  commercial  forms  of  nitrogen  will  pay. 
.As  for  potash,  the  pre.sent  prices  do  not  justify  ils 
u.se  e.xcept  ou  special  croiis  and  on  the  lighter  soils. 


Brevities 

(Jive  the  jiigs  .salt  and  wood  ashes. 

AViiy  not  buck  till)  wheat  .shortage  w’itli  buckwheat? 

A  PIECE  of  jiotiito  “seed”  is  pretty  much  the  same 
thing  us  a  vegetable  cutting. 

A  NEW  one  for  the  ben.  'i'he  whites  of  frc.sh  eggs 
are  vital  in  the  ca.se  of  .spinal  w'ound.s. 

Wer'I’  Lono  RuANCir,  N.  .T.,  at  its  schools  serves  hot 
milk  to  the  children  every  day.  'i’he  milk  drinking 
habit  is  as  necessary  as  most  other  things  taught  in  the 
school  room. 

Here  is  another  thing  this  war  luis  shown.  In  the 
jiast  thousands  of  Americiius  have  gone  to  Eiiroiie  for 
the  “biith.s”  and  “  siirings.”  Now'  it  is  found  that  the 
w'iiters  at  every  one  of  the  famous  European  idaccs  can 
be  duplieate'd  in  this  country. 

No  question  about  the  fact  that  the  cows  in  any  herd 
vary  greiitly  in  (piantity  of  milk.  If  a  man  bad  1‘2  cows 
and  never  mixed  the  milk,  but  iioured  each  cow’s  milk¬ 
ing  into  bottles,  he  would  soon  be  in  trouble  about  low- 
testing  milk  and  get  no  credit  for  superior  milk. 

WiiE.N  we  called  for  experience  in  the  use  of  drag 
saws  for  cutting  up  stove  wood  we  had  no  idea  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  so  pojmlar.  Nearly  .50  letters  were  received 
and  the  drag  saws  are  doing  good  work.  Eastern  farm¬ 
ers  have  prepared  a  tremeudous  amount  of  wood  fuel  for 
next  AViuter. 
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The  Milk  Forum 

Farmers  Write  About  Oleo 

I  know  of  no  one  nsin^  nny  .snl)stitute  for  bnitor  in 
or  lu'ur  lliis  vicinity.  .t.  o.  K. 

Sullivan  (’o..  X.  Y. 

A  nuinbor  of  fannors  bore  use  oloo  and  nut  butter,  I 
should  say  about,  ono  in  four,  and  duriiiK  the  Wintc'r  it 
was  nojirly  onc’-balf.  At  the  last  nieetin}:  the  subject 
was  w(*ll  discussc'd,  and  tb<“  oleo  jjatrons  got  pretty 
w<‘ll  rojist('d.  They  are  the  ones  who  kick  tlie  most 
jibont  the  price  of  milk.  One  stoia'  sold  nion*  substitutes 
than  r('al  butte'r  riftht  in  a  farming  <listrlct,  bat  the 
agitation  has  about  stoj)ped  it.  u.  I.,  it. 

Delaware  Co..  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  find  any  dairymen  who  use  oleo  or  other 
butt('r  stibstitutes  on  tbeir  own  titbles  in  this  vicitiity  ; 
only  the  workmen  in  the  acid  factories  use  substitute.-i 
on  account  of  the'high  price  of  dairy  butter.  'I'he  <lairy- 
nu'ii  at  this  point  tire  selling  their  milk  to  the  <'reamery 
at  Uoscoe,  which  gathers  it  along  the  State  road  as  far 
north  as  Elk  Drook  with  an  auto  truck  eve'ry  morning. 
Nearly  all  my  farmer  friends  are  subscribers  of  Thk 
R.  N.-Y.  I  biive  read  it  since  IS.oH.  It  gets  better 
everv  ,vear  and  we  simply  <'annot  do  without  it. 

Deliiware  Do..  X.  Y.  A.  I<.  c. 

( >le('  is  kept  for  sale  heri'  at  tin*  stores,  but  T  do  not 
believe'  the  farmers  an'  buying  very  much  of  it.  They 
eitlu'r  bii.v  the  genuine  butter  or  make  it  themst‘lv(‘s. 

Madison  Co.,  X’^.  Y.  K.  U. 

There'  is  oleo  sold  at  the  Hfdmesville  store,  but  T 
cannot  tell  who  buys  it  ;  mostly  (own  people.  I  think. 
\Ye  have  never  had  a  pound  in  the  house  butter  and 
the  best  is  none  too  good  for  n.s.  ir.  c:.  Y. 

Chenango  Co.,  X.  Y. 

I  called  on  two  grocery  stores  and  they  .said  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  farim-rs  w.'re  using  oleo. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  K  n. 


dcaler.s  and  a.s.scrtcd  that  the  milk  wa.s  all  right. 
Olio  of  tin*  offoiulors  gained  the  floor  of  tin*  Nc'w 
York  State  Agricultural  Society’  nua'ting,  and  shed 
tears  ovc'r  the  recital  of  his  own  virtues.  Si'iiator 
V.'icks  :ind  Ceorge  Mhird,  of  the  AVieks  (’oininittee, 
<<'rli(ied  to  (In'  purity  of  ('very  tc'ar-drop.  Xhiw 
comes  CominissioiK'r  Dr.  Coix'land  with  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  conditions  today  are  as  the  Di'partment 
found  tlK'in  two  years  ago,  or  even  worse.  'I'lie  IT- 
I'artment  ofD'n'd  to  guaranti'e  to  stop  (he  s.-ile  of 
adulterated  and  sour  milk  in  the  Cit.v  of  New  York 
with  ono  inspector  at  $100  a  month.  Dail.v  iniblicit.v 
of  tlu'  facts  would,  he  said,  do  it.  He  was  told  that 
the  State  could  not  si»are  the  money. 

Dr.  Copeland  says  infants  die  h('('ause  of  insulli- 
cic'iit  supj)Iy  of  milk.  The  country  is  (loodc'd  with 
milk.  Earmers  get  four  cents  per  (piai’t  for  it.  The 
infants’  mothers  pa.v  lo  cents  for  the  grade  tlu'  Dojird 
cf  Health  rc'commends  for  tlu'in.  'rids  is  close  to  a 
LYi-cent  dollar.  AVe  spent  .$100.()()()  Last  W('('k  to  put 
up  a  milk  show.  Tt  did  not  imaamse  the  consumption 
of  milk  .so  much  that  anyone  would  notiia'  it.  'Phe 
sl'.ow  iK'xt  w('ek  will  do  no  better.  Dr.  Copi'land’s 
iiiV(?stig!itions  will  not  do  it.  Hut  that  .itlOO.OOO 
ec/Uld  he  usi'd  to  distribute'  milk  for  tine  month  of 
.lime  to  (he  hungry  child ri'ii  at  sev('n  cents  a  (piart 
in  hotth's,  and  make  money  in  tlu'  service'.  If  hotth'd 
milk  was  sold  in  the  city  at  se'ven  cents  per  ([uart. 
doe's  anyone  think  there  would  ho  a  epiart  of  surplus 
milk  left  in  the  State'?  Does  anyone  de'iiy  that  this 
would  be  Ji  he'tter  use  of  the  mone'y  than  a  ndlV 
show  ? 

'I’he  onl.v  leroper  moditication  of  this  suggestion 
would  he  to  ]>!iy  the  farme'r  one  cent  a  epiart  more, 
and  .sell  it  in  the*  cit.v  at  ('ight  cents  a  epiart..  'riie 
.saving  at  that  would  he  seven  cents  per  eiuart. 


I  should  say  that  about  oiu'-third  of  the  ebdrymen  in 
this  locality  use  oh*o.  L- '>'• 

Choiiaiigo  Co.,  X.  Y.  ^ 

Yon  ('an  help  by  urging  farmers  ami  other  to  eeit 
butter,  cheese  and  milk  ;  also  to  fatten  calves  instead 
of  selling  bob  veals.  'Three  out  of  five  eat  oleo.  Stores 
do  not  keep  butter  or  cheese.  A^ou  had  a  good  article 
last  wee'k.  Keep  at  it  until  they  cut  more  of  their 
own  products. 

Oswego  Co.,  X.  Y. 

I  only  know  of  one  family  using  oleo  that  kee'ps  cows 
on  their  jdace.  'This  cannot  be  calb'd  a  dairy  section, 
as  most  of  the  cows  around  here  are  kept  for  family 
use. 

Sullivan  Co.,  X'.  Y. 

Milk  Conditions  Still  Bad 

'Po  any  person  who  has  studied  and  \  atche'd  the 
food  and  milk  problem  for  the^  past  10  years,  the 
situation  is  somew’hat  dishearte'idng.  '  he  discour- 
age'ine'iit  is  not  in  the  itrohleun  itse'lf,  wh  edi  is  jdain 
and  simple*  enough.  Tt  i.s  now  rightl.v  i*'  igidze'd  as 
a  jaihlie  epiestion  because  functions  of  g(  .ernme'nt 
are  invedve'd  in  favor  of  the  interest;  that  have 
brought  on  (he  present  crisis;  and  (he  abusers  can  he 
correct e'd  only  through  governme'ntal  agencie'.s.  'Phis 
i.s  now’  concede'd  in  the  public  re*cognition  of  the  food 
and  milk  problem.  Rut  so  far  governmeid,  refuse's 
to  go  he'yond  the  i:.v(*s(igation  and  e'xhihit  stage*. 
'Phe  only  ('Xcei»tion  w’as  in  the  reeord  of  the  Depai’t- 
me'iit  of  Foods  and  .Marke'ts,  and  its  succe'ss  along 
practical  linos  w’as  the  causes  eif  its  de'struction.  bast 
AA'inte'i-  W’e  had  an  e'xhihit  in  the  Craiiel  Ceidral  'Pe'r- 
ininal  to  poimlarize  milk,  l.ast  w’ee’k  we  ha<l  a  milk 
show’,  Xe.xt  W’e'ek  w’O  are'  to  have  a  food  show.  AVee 
have  had  a  .ste'ady  round  of  inve'stigations  for  se*veral 
yetirs.  Newv  men  comej  ap^iare'iitly  w’ith  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  past  e'xperience's.  'Phe'.v  follow^  (he 
old  trails.  'Phey  inve'stigate  and  hold  exhibits,  and 
spend  mon(ey>  and  make  re])orts,  hut  (he  food  con¬ 
tinues  to  waste  in  the  country  and  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  city  goes  on  incre'asing. 

Dr.  Coite'land,  the  new  Commissioner  of  Health  for 
New'  A'ork  City,  announces  that  the  e.eath  rate  of 
childre'ii  i.s  increasing,  due  to  insutlicient  .supply  and 
low  grade  of  milk.  Ho  publicly  announces  that  he 
will  inve'stigate  thee  big  plants  to  see  if  milk  is  adul- 
te'rate'd  or  conditions  unsanitary.  AA'liem  the  big  iilants 
are  notitied  in  advance  that  the  inspector  wdll  be 
areaind,  it  is  to  be  e'xpe'cte'd  that  he  will  find  things 
in  ai>ple-l>ie*  order.  City  otlicials  alrc'ady  know’  that 
big  plants  do  skim  milk,  and  otherwise  adulterate  it, 
and  viedate  the  re'gulalions.  If  the  city  is  in  dead 
eariK'st,  it  could  iilace  an  insiu'ctor  permanently  in 
(he  plants,  and  save*  moiu'y  on  the  present  inspection 
sy.stein,  and  ge*t  e*xact  results. 

'Two  years  ago  th(>  Departme'ut  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  w’ithout  authority,  as  the  Health  De'partment* 
has,  to  go  into  (he*  jilant.s,  teste'd  the  milk  on  the 
streets  and  show’e'd  that  milk  was  being  skimine*d 
and  some  of  it  sold  below  the  h'gal  .'rtandard  of  thre*e 
lier  cent  butter  fat.  At  that  time  (he  Board  of  H(*alth 
and  its  ally,  Dr.  North,  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 


The  35-Cent  Dollar  Cut  Down 

AA'e  h.'ive  .stated  several  time's  that  in  this  big  city 
at  h'ast  2,(K)0,00()  people  ('at  at  h'ast  one'  me'al  a  day 
at  a  imbtic  table.  'Phe  iirlces  the.v  ))a.v  for  food  must 
be  considered  in  estimating  the  .share  of  (he  con- 
.sumi'r’s  dollar  w’hich  goes  to  the'  farmer.  .A  Avrile'r 
in  the  Yrin  York  Sun  .speaks  of  a  string  of  rc'stau- 
rants  in  New  York  which  .serve  nearly  ,“>0,000  pe'ople 
every  day. 

AA’hen  it  charges  10  cents  for  a  small  wedge  amount¬ 
ing  to  one-seventh  or  h'ss  than  omi-sixth  of  a  pie 
who.se  entire  cost  of  in’oduetion  is  less  than  .'10  cents; 
when  it  cuts  a  grapefruit  in  halves  and  serves  each 
portion  at  15  cents  wdien  this  fruit  of  good  size 
bought  in  cargo  lots  costa  le.ss  than  0  cents  each; 
Avhen  it  (’barge's  15  cents  for  half  a  pint  of  milk  ami 
five  soda  crackers,  it  i.s  on  the  road  to  a  meeting  with 
(he*  public  in  w’hieh  (her  may  he  “something  doing,” 
for  this  sort  of  thing  amounts  to  a  kind  of  w'ar 
protit('(*ring  that  W’ill  ul  mate'ly  have  to  stand  in  the 
open  and  submit  to  vgly  epiestioning. 

r.ast  ye'ar  this  same  company  charge'd  about  (it)  i»('r 
(•('lit  of  Its  ju’esent  ])ric('s  and  gave  a  larger  ))or(ion! 
'Ph('  prices  given  here  are  not  the  highe^st,  but  are!  for 
the  middle!  class  of  jx-opU*,  many  of  whom  are  uneh'i'- 
f(*d.  'Ph(!  jiatrons  who  are'  robbed  in  this  W’ay  are 

told,  w’lu'ii  (hey  comiilain,  that  (he  farmers  are*  re*- 
sponsibb',  since*  Hicn  are*  holding  up  (he  iirice'  of  food 
and  all  ge'tting  rich!  'Phat  is  another  way  in  which 
this  .'vA-cent  dollar  is  te'aring  society  apart. 


Experiments  With  Lime 

'Phe  Pennsylvania  Experime'iit  Station  has  issue'd, 
in  Bulletin  No.  1.52,  a  good  study  of  the  value  of 
liiK'ly  ground  limestoiK*.  How  line  should  the 
lime'stone*  he;  for  Ix'st  results  and  can  it  Ix'  ground 
tine  enough  to  make  it  ('epial  in  soil  effeict  to  burnt 
lime?  'Phe'se  epie'slions  are  of  much  interest  to 
farmer.s,  for  w’o  now  reaili/.e  that  on  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  onr  Eastern  farms  lime  in  some  form  is  a 
necessity.  'Phe  exi)e!rime'n(s  show  that  a  good  linu*- 
stone  ground  .so  (hat  every  particle  w’lll  pass  through 
a  sieve  with  100  meshes  to  the  inch  is  about  e'epial 
to  burnt  lime  in  its  ('tl’cct  upon  the  .soil.  'Phe  bum 
lime  gave  slightly  better  results  with  the  first  crop 
and  it  ])ro(luc(‘d  an  alka  ine  effect  in  the  soil  during 
the  first  se'ason.  'Phe  ground  lime.stone  w’as  a  little 
slow'cr  in  its  effe'ct — in  some  cases  with  coar.se  lime 
the  .soil  was  not  made  alkaline  until  the  second  or 
third  ye.’ir.  Both  the  burnt  lime  and  the  very  fine 
limestone  had  some  effect  in  reducing  or  “burning 
up”  the*  humus  in  the  soil,  hut  the  burnt  lime  w’as 
slightly  more  destructive.  'There  .seems  to  he  no 
epiestion,  however,  that  the  finely  ground  limestone 
is  Just  as  ('ffe'ctlve  as  the  burnt  lime.  These  results 
seem  to  show'  that  it  is  not  the  best  practk’e  to  use 
a  very  tine  lime,  at  least  in  a  four  or  five-year  rota¬ 
tion.  In  tlK'se  ('xperimeiP  W’hen  burnt  lime  or  very 
fine  lime'stone  w’as  use'd  the  .soil  w'as  made  alkaline 
(he  first  year,  while  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  this 
same  .soil  Ix'gan  to  show  acid.  A  coar.ser  limestone 
re'inains  longer  in  the  soil  am;  will  keei)  uf)  the 
alkaline  effect  through  the  full  rotation.  'Thus  a 


limestone  (!nished  so  that  it  will  all  pass  through 
a  sieve  W’ith  10  me.she.s  to  the  inch  will  contain  both 
fine*  and  coarse  particles.  'Phe  former  will  give 
immediate  effe'ct,  w’hile  the  latter  w’ill  continue 
through,  the  rotation.  Prof.  .1.  AA'.  AA'hite,  who 
worke'd  out  these!  experiments,  says: 

'Pile'  croi)  to  which  lime'stone*  should  lx*  apjdie'el  will 
de'ix'iid  uix.n  the*  proportion  of  line'  mate*rial.  In  a  rota¬ 
tion  of  corn.  oats,  whe'at  and  grass,  the!  limeestone*,  if 
tiiu'ly  groiiml,  should  lx*  applie'd  to  the*  W’he'.at,  while!  in 
the*  case'  e)C  a  coarse*!'  graeli!  e)f  linie'steine*,  the!  application 
sheuilel  be*  made!  to  the*  exirn  or  eeats,  ami  this  alleiws  time 
feer  the!  coiirse'r  particle's  to  come*  into  play  pr(!viou.s  to 
the  clove'i’  se'e'ding. 

That  is  in  line  w'ith  W’hat  most  farmers  have  ob¬ 
served.  AVhe'at  and  clover  are  far  more  in  nee'd  of 
lime  than  corn  and  oats.  AA’e  think  many  a  corn 

crop  h.MS  bee*n  injured  by  the  he'avy  u.se  of  burnt 

lime*,  W’hile!  wlu'at  and  clover  e’annot  thrive  w’ithout 
lime  enough  to  ne'utralize  the  soil.  'Phe  w’ay  this 

lime  epiestion  is  developing  is  a  good  illustration  of 

W’hat  .scie'iice  and  i»ractice!  w’orking  together  can  do 
for  the  farmer.  For  centuries  farmers  have  known 
in  a  geeneral  way  that  lime  will  be’iie'tit  the  soil  and 
he'l|)  ce'i’tain  crops  more  than  eithe'rs.  Xow’  we*  Ix'gln 
to  understand  the  w’hy  and  the  how’  of  it  as  never 
Ix'fore. 


Those  Patriotic  Farmers 

Through  the*  AA'inter  and  early  .Spring  many  of  the 
daily  iiapers  w’(*re  cursin.g  the'  farmers  for  holding 
liack  tlu'ir  w’he'at.  It  w’ould  lx*  hard  to  find  w’orse 
abuse*  than  was  heape'd  upon  those  farmi'i’s  as  slack- 
('I’s  and  hoarde'i’s.  Now’  these'  pape'rs  Ix'gin  to  re'cog- 
ni/.e  the  truth,  and  w’e  (iiid  (be*  follow’ing  in  the 
daily  grain  reports: 

'Plmre!  is  no  ('vidciice!  of  .juiscouduct  on  the  part  of 
AV(!.ste'ru  f.'irme'rs,  who,  it  \v:is  claime'd  not  so  long  ago, 
would  re'Ix'l  agidnst  a  definite*  move'  to  take  their  w’heat 
from  the'in  on  the!  basi.s  eif  .'((2. 20  a  hn.shel,  e'spe'ei.ally  if 
the'y  were  imt  rireimiseel  ,'|;2..5()  a  hnshel  feir  tlieir  iiresent 
e'l’eip. 

It  is  ne)te'vve)rtliy  tliat  Inelieuia  re'ce'iitly  had  n  “patri- 
e)tie;  we'ek”  aiiel  farmer.s  elelivere'd  2,000,000  bn.s-hels  of 
wlie'at  te)  tlie*  Feieeel  .\eimini.stratie)n,  whereas  only  500,000 
hnshe'Is  \ve*re*  e‘xpe>e'te*el  te>  he*  given  np.  Similar  re'ports 
have  e'ome*  freim  (lie  X'orthwest,  where  the  holeling  of 
wlie'at  was  more  tenacious  tlian  in  the  more  custcrly 
se'ctieuis. 


The  Southern  Potato  Growers’  Dollar 

A'emr  ree-e'at  artie'le,  City  Peitate)  Drive,”  is  good. 
Fe-rtilize'i-  this  ye'jir  e)f  a  7-5-2  analysis  ee)st  aheeiit  .$05 
I>e'r  te>n,  as  ag.ainst  .$.‘’>5  twe)  years  age) ;  .seed  peitatex-s 
e’e)st  .$7  pe-r  liarrel  as  against  .$2  te)  .$.‘5  twe>  yemrs  ago. 
Barrels  ceist  tins  year  00  cents  eacli,  as  against  25 
cents  e'iicli  twe>  years  jigo.  Meist  eif  us  nse-el  1,500  Ihs. 
e)f  fi'rtili/.e'i;  te)  the  acre,  ce)sting  jibe)nt  .$1.S.  Se)nu; 
farme'i’s  iisc'el  as  much  as  a  te)n.  AA'e*  pLanteei  in  rewv.s 
nheuit  2'4  fret  ai)art,  anel  n.se*el  feuir  hiirrels  e>f  see'el  te) 
tlie  acre,  nmking  .$2S  pe'i-  ai'ii*  feir  sei'd.  \A'e  hail  all 
riitlx'i’  planiie'd  on  a  prexlne-tion  of  50  barrels  to  the 
ae-re,  hut  rei'i'iit  rains  of  impree’e'ele'nteii  intensity  have 
eihoiit  drowneel  out  50  ix*r  e-ent  of  the  crop,  anel  we 
simll  hi!  fortunate  in  getting  .’it)  harri'Is  to  the  ae-re*. 
Fi'rtili’/.er,  .sei'il  jiiiel  harri'Is  will  total  about  .$01  jier 
iii're*.  I  wi'iit  to  town  einel  e’oiisidte'el  one*  of  tlii!  bnyi'i’S. 
He  saiil  he*  w’oiild  give*  me*  .$.'»  i)e*r  harri'l  for  Imlf  my 
I’l’op.  If  wi!  gi't  20  harri'Is  to  the  ai-ri*  anel  gi-t  $.'5  ix'i* 
barrel,  w’e  shall  ree-eive*  in  casli  ri'tnriis  .$00  per  ai'i’i''. 

I  have  not,  in  the  above  ligni-i's,  e'oiinte'el  tin*  cost  of 
cutting  am!  rilantiiig  the  imtutix's,  nor  liavc  I  consiil- 
I'l’i'il  the  plowing,  cultivating,  e-ti'..  ni'ither  have*  I  e'on- 
siele'ri'il  the*  e-ost  of  iligging,  jiai'king  iinel  marketing.  1 
wisli  .somebody  w’onlil  please  figure*  out  just  wind  kinel 
of  !i  elollar  we  shall  Imve  ilown  lie're*  wIii'ii  tlii'si*  iiot.-itex'S 
go  to  marke*'t  about  .Inni*  1.  One  tiling  i.s  I’erlain — ■ 
till!  luiyer  I  luive  me*ntioiM*iI — ei  man  who  lias  liail  noth¬ 
ing  to  eh)  witli  till*  prexlnction  of  the  crop,  will  make 
a  i)rofit  of  25  cents  anel  pe*rliaps  .50  cents  a  tiarri'l  on 
evi'i-y  I)arri*l  he  buys.  'Phi!  farmi'i-  who  lias  ]ire*|iare*ii 
the'  groiinel,  fi*rt ili/.e'il  it,  liarroweel  it,  ebig.  packi'il  anel 
I’iirti'il  the  iiotatex'S  te>  town,  anil  who  luis  niirsi'il  the! 
irop  for  tlire'C  months  ami  hail  all  the*  worry,  e-are*  anel 
trouble*,  has  the  ]il(*asiire  of  losing  in  the*  eiiel,  wliile 
(he  man  wdio  knows  nothing  of  farming  ami  eairi's  le*.ss, 
niaki's  a  profit  of  from  25  to  50  i’i*'nt.s  a  liarre*!.  Anel 
till!  men  who  hanelle  the  gixxls  in  the  large  cities  will 
also  make  from  25  to  .5()  cents  on  each  barrel,  anil 
prohahly  more,  the  ultimate  e'onsnmer  most  likely  pay¬ 
ing  at  the*  rate  of  from  .$0  to  ,$7  per  liarre*1.  All  of  this 
lias  Ix'i'ii  hroiiglit  to  the  attention  of  the  Fooel  Adiniu- 
istrator’.s  odice, 

I  am  told  that  conelitieiiis  in  (Je'orgia  anel  Florida 
are  eli*'plorahle,  tlie  farmers  having  stakeel  their  all  on 
early  triicl:  and  losing  out.  'Pransportation  was  ixxir, 
coiisiiming  from  14  to  20  days  to  reai’h  the  markets, 
with  the  ct  iseepii'iit  I’lisult  that  shipments  w’(*re  ree*eiveel 
in  a  siioiled  conelition. 

If  tlie  (Jovornment  can  limit  the!  earning  pow'er  of  a 
farmer  by  naming  a  maximum  price  for  his  proehu'e,  it 
is  only  e'ommon  sense  anel  justice  that  it  slioulil  limit 
his  losing  power  anel  at  least  guarante'ef  liim  a  prii*e!  that 
won  III  pay  expense's.  If  we  are  allowe'd  to  make  only 
.$.500  on  one  particular  crop  and  are  permitted  to  lost! 
.$()()0  on  another,  it  is  ea.sy  to  se'e  just  wlu're!'  the*  farmer 
will  he*  at  the  (‘ml  of  a  year.  Of  course,  we  are  all  of 
us  hehind  Uncle  Sam,  and  are  just  as  anxious  as  any- 
hody  else  to  win  the  wjir,  and  we  would  he  more*  than 
delighte'el  to  buy  our  share  of  Ifilierty  bonds  and  AYar 
Savings  Stamps,  hut  we  haven’t  the  mone'y,  and  iinle.ss 
tlu're  is  a  decieh'd  change  for  the  be'tter  we*  never  will 
have  it.  All  of  this  goes  to  .show  that  the  farmer  must 
oi’gani’/e.  Instead  of  anbigonizing  each  other,  there 
must  Ix!  harmony.  'Phe  (Toveriinient  must  own  the'  rail¬ 
roads  and  .see  that  foodstuffs  are  distrihnte'd  in  chanmd.s 
wlie're  most  neeeh'd,  and  the  farmer  must  market  his 
own  crops.  'I'he  function  of  farming  i.s  not  coinpleteel 
until  the*  result  of  the  farmer’s  labor  is  jdaced  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumer,  and  just  so  long  as  the'.se  iiara- 
sitic  handlers  are  pennitte'd  to  stand  hetwe'cn  producer 
and  consumer,  just  so  loilg  will  farming  remain  in  ita 
present  cliaotie:  condition.  uakky  ooiu.ky. 

North  Carolina. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

All-Saints 

One  feast,  of  holy  days  the  crest, 

I.  though  no  Churchman,  love  to  keep, 
All-Saints, — the  unknown  good  that  rest 
In  God’s  still  memory  folded  deep  ; 

The  bravely  dumb  that  did  their  deed. 

And  scorned  to  blot  it  with  a  name. 
Men  of  the  plain  heroic  breed. 

That  loved  Heaven’s  silence  more  than 
fame. 


Such  lived  not  in  the  past  alone. 

But  thread  today  the  unheeding  street. 
And  stairs  to  Sin  and  Famine  known 
Sing  with  the  welcome  of  their  feet ; 
The  den  they  enter  grows  a  shrine. 

The  grimy  sash  an  oriel  burns, 

Their  cu))  of  water  warms  like  wine. 
Their  speech  is  filled  from  heavenly 
tirns. 

About  their  brows  to  me  appears 
An  aureole  traced  in  tenderest  light. 
The  i-ainbow  gleam  of  smiles  through 
tears 

In  dying  eyes,  by  them  made  bright. 

Of  souls  that  shivered  on  the  edge 
Of  that  chill  ford  repassed  no  more. 
And  in  their  mercy  felt  the  pledge 
And  sweetness  ot  the  farther  shore. 

— .Tames  Russell  I.,owell. 

Tite  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell, 
the  first  woman  preacher  in  America, 
and  a  pioneer  of  the  equal  suffrage  move¬ 
ment,  celebrated  her  0.‘?d  birthday  May  20. 
She  was  ordained  a  minister  more  than 
VA)  years  ago.  A  good  many  of  her  con¬ 
temporary  critics,  who  asserted  that 
women  were  too  delicate  mid  fragile  for 
higher  education  and  public  work,  have 
long  joined  the  choir  invisible,  but  Mrs. 
Blackwell  is  still  enjoying  good  health 
and  the  full  possession  of  her  faculties. 
However,  she  is  still  denied  the  right  of 
suffrage  for  which  she  has  so  long  con¬ 
tended,  being  a  resident  of  New  .Tersey. 

Fakmeus’  Bui.i.etin  Ol.S,  “Killing 
Hogs  and  Curing  Pork,”  issued  by  the 
Touted  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
posses.ses  special  interest  for  housekeep¬ 
ers.  as  it  contains  tested  and  standard 
recipes  for  smoking  and  curing  me'at  and 
making  various  kinds  of  sausage.  Home 
pork-making  will  have  more  interest  than 
ever  this  year,  and  efiicient  care  of  all 
pork  products  is  a  patriotic  duty.  The 
bulletin  gives  valuable  directions  for  pre¬ 
serving  smoked  meats,  including  .a  recipe 
for  the  yellow  wash  applied  to  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  hams;  there  are  also  plans  for  a 
farmer’s  smokehouse  and  icehouse.  This 
bulletin  may  be  obtained  free  from  the 
Division  of  Publications.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  AVashiugton, 
D.  C. 

Ttie  following  recipe  for  barley  sponge 
cake  is  endorsed  by  the  Tfnited  States 
Government :  Barley  flour,  one  and  one- 
third  cups  ;  sugar,  one  cup ;  eggs,  four ; 
lemon  jtiice,  one  tablespoon ;  salt,  one- 
eighth  teaspoon.  Measure  very  accu¬ 
rately  :  mix  and  bake  like  any  other 
sponge  cake. 

* 

We  were  recently  discus.sing  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  last  will  and  testament,  and  a 
lawyer  present  remarked  that  much 
trouble,  anxiety  and  expense  falling  upon 
a  surviving  family  could  be  obviated  if 
this  were  done.  No  matter  how  small  the 
estate,  any  man  or  woman  possessing 
real  estate  or  personal  property  should 
devise  it  by  will,  and  entrust  the  drawing 
up  of  the  will  to  a  trustworthy  attorney, 
whose  moderate  fee  is  an  investment 
against  future  trouble.  Many  persons 
have  a  prejudice  against  making  a  will ; 
it  is  a  reminder  of  mortality,  and  of  our 
invariable  end ;  yet  how  unreasonable 
such  a  prejudice  really  is !  In  a  ca.se 
coming  under  our  observation  a  widower, 
whose  children  all  predeceased  him,  died 
without  making  a  will.  He  had  been  an 
invalid  for  many  years,  and  was  tenderly 
nursed  by  his  daughter-in-law.  widow  of 
his  son.  This  poor  woman  was  childless, 
and  had  no  means  of  her  own,  her  hus¬ 
band  having  died  young  without  any  es¬ 
tate.  She  naturally  thought  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law  she  took  a  daughter’s 
place.  Her  father-in-law  took  the  same 
view,  and  made  no  provision  for  her,  but. 
as  she  could  only  inherit  through  her 
husband,  who  had  died  before  his  father, 
the  estate  devolved  upon  nephews  and 
nieces  who  were  blood  relations.  If  she 


had  children  they  would  have  their  fath¬ 
er’s  interest  in  the  property.  In  a  case 
like  this,  suffering  and  want  may  be  the 
direct  result  of  a  failure  to  make  a  will, 
and  as  laws  differ  in  different  States, 
though  mostly  a  survival  of  the  British 
common  law,  the  will  should  be  drawn  by 
a  competent  attorney,  duly  witnessed  and 
safely  stored. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Old-fa.shioned  candle  wicking  is  offered 
by  one  large  department  .store  for  10 
cents  a  ball ;  the  same  firm  sells  candle 
molds. 

A  baby  milk-warmer  for  solid  alcohol 
fuel  costs  .$2..50 ;  it  consists  of  a  disk 
stove  with  a  little  boiler  attachment,  into 
which  the  baby’s  bottle  fits.  This  would 
be  a  convenience  in  a  household  where 
wood  is  burned,  and  where  the  kitchen 
fire  is  allowed  to  die  down  at  times.  A 
sad  iron  outfit,  consisting  of  a  metal 
frame  to  support  an  iron  above  a  can  of 
solid  alcohol,  costs  .$1,  and  this  would 
be  very  handy  when  dressmaking.  A 
solid  alcohol  kitchenette  is  a  small  stove 
with  burners  like  a  gas  stove,  but  fitted 
to  hold  a  can  of  solid  alcohol  Tinder  each 
burner.  With  one  burner  the  kitchenette 
costs  two  burners,  $2. 

A  miniature  talking  machine  costs 
,$4.49,  and  its  little  records  are  five  cents. 


It  is  small  enough  to  be  curried  around 
with  ease,  and  while  it  does  not  take  the 
place  of  a  real  “grown-up”  machine,  it 
will  give  pleasure  to  adults  as  well  as 
juveniles. 

Among  ready-made  aprons  are  middy 
coveralls  of  chambray  or  striped  poplin, 
belted,  at  ,$1.79. 


Canning  of  Peas 

Peas  properly  canned  will  insure  a  con¬ 
tinued  food  .supply  throughout  the  year 
and  also  prove  a  valuable  substitute  for 
high-priced  meats  and  other  protein  foods. 
Before  preparing  the  peas,  which  are  to 
be  gathered  the  .same  day  they  are  canned, 
all  the  gla.ss  jars  which  are  to  be  used 
should  be  cleaned  and  placed  in  cold 
water  over  a  fire  to  heat.  They  will  be 
boiling  and  ready  for  use  when  the  peas 
are  all  shucked.  The  canning  i)rocedure 
by  the  one-period  cold-pack  method  con¬ 
sists  of  five  steps — scalding  or  blanching, 
cold-dipping,  packing,  processing  and  seal¬ 
ing.  When  I  blanch  the  peas  I  place  them 
in  a  cheesecloth  and  dip  them  into  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  allow  them  to  remain  for 
five  to  10  minutes.  Blanching  reduces  the 
bulk,  eliminates  the  objectionable  acids, 
makes  the  intermittent  pi’ocess  or  three- 
day  heating  unnecessary.  As  soon  as  I 
remove  the  peas  from  the  boiling,  they  are 
dipped  into  cold,  clean  water,  and  imme¬ 
diately  removed  and  drained  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  Cold-dipping  hardens  the  pulp 
under  the  skin,  coagulates  the  coloring 
matter  which  keeps  the  natural  color  of 
the  peas,  and  also  helps  to  make  the  inter¬ 
mittent  process  unnecessary.  Then  I  pack 
the  peas  quickly  into  hot  glass  jars,  until 


they  are  about  one-fourth  inch  from  the 
top,  also  being  careful  so  as  not  to 
bruise  or  crack  the  outside  covering  of 
the  peas.  I  put  in  a  teaspoon  of  salt  for 
each  quart  jar  and  pour  boiling  Avater 
into  the  jar  until  it  is  level  with  the  top. 
The  scalded  rubbers  and  tops  of  jars  a:  > 
put  into  place  and  fastened  enough  so  as 
not  to  be  forced  off  by  the  boiling,  but 
never  tightened,  because  the  rubbers  will 
be  forced  out.  The  jars  are  then  placed 
into  a  hot-water  bath,  pressure  cooker  or 
other  similar  device  for  processing,  which 
is  the  final  application  of  heat  to  sterilize. 
Not  possessing  a  pressure  cooker,  which  is 
the  best,  I  used  a  pail  that  held  three 
quart  jars,  which  is  about  all  anyone 
wants  to  do  in  one  day  with  peas.  I 
fixed  a  false  bottom  of  wire  .screen  and 
pieces  of  Avood  .so  as  to  prevent  direct 
contact  with  the  heat,  also  to  permit  a 
free  circulation  of  Avater  in  the  pail  and 
under  the  jars.  The  jars  are  placed  in 
the  pail  and  filled  Avith  clean,  warm  water 
until  the  water  is  about  tAvo  inches  aboA'e 
the  jars.  As  soon  as  the  Avater  begins  to 
boil  the  tim.e  is  taken  and  boiled  continu¬ 
ously  for  three  hours.  •After  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  pi’ocessing  period,  the  jars  are 
removed  and  Avhile  still  hot  they  are 
sealed  and  placed  upside  down  to  cool. 

The  .secret  of  canning  peas  is  to  get 
the  peas  into  the  jars  and  boiling  as 
quickly  as  possible.  If  you  stop  just 
after  dipping  into  cold  Avater  to  ansAver 
the  telephone  or  to  talk  to  a  neighbor,  do 
not  put  them  into  the  can  and  continue 
Avith  the  canning  and  expect  them  to  keei). 
This  is  AA'hat  many  peoi)le  do  and  then 
they  say  the  method  AA'orks  only  for  cer¬ 
tain  people.  Last  Summer  I  canned  .‘>2  j 
quarts  and  every  one  kept.  If  Ave  Avould 
have  had  to  buy  these  peas  at  the  gro¬ 
cery  it  Avould  have  amounted  to  nearly  , 
.$10,  because  a  quart  of  peas  canned  at 
home  contains  as  much  as  t\A-o  quart  cans.  ! 
reckoned  as  costing  15  cents. 

Some  cans  may  “flat  sour.”  The  only 
way  of  preventing  this  is  to  can  the  peas 
as  soon  as  picked  and  not  alloAA'  to 
stand  o\mr  four  hours  before  being  put 
into  cans.  ’I'liis  Summer  I  intend  to  can 
more  and  use  them  not  only  as  a  A'cge- 
table,  but  as  a  meat  extender.  The  fol- 
loAving  recipes  containing  peas  takes  the' 
place  of  meat  Amry  Avell : 

Scalloped  1‘eas. — Place  in  a  baking 
dish  a  layer  of  peas  Avith  some  meat 
chojTped  fine  Avhich  was  left  OA'er  from 
previous  meal ;  add  a  layer  of  dried  bread 
crumbs  or  crackers  until  the  dish  is  filled. 
Sprinkle  pejjper  and  salt  over  the  top. 
with  a  little  fat.  and  add  enough  milk  to 
moisten  the  bread  crumbs  Avell.  Bake  in 
the  oven  for  45  minutes.  Carrots  and 
other  A'cgetables  aa  Inch  are  cooked  may 
also  be  added  Avith  the  peas  and  give  more 
flavor  to  the  dish,  if  desired. 

Pea  Timbales. — Press  the  canned  jAeas 
through  a  sicA'e  until  there  is  a  cupful  of 
pulp.  Make  a  AA'hite  saqce  as  folloAvs’. 
Melt  two  tablespoons  of  butter,  add  one 
tablespoon  flour  and  cook  until  it  bubbles ; 
add  one-half  cup  of  milk  gradually,  stirring 
constantly,  until  a  smooth,  medium-thick 
mixture  results.  To  the  Avhite  sauce  add 
three  eggs  well  beaten,  a  feAv  drojAs  of 
onion  juice,  one-half  teaspocAii  of  salt, 
cayenne  pepper  to  taste,  and  the  pea- 
jAulp.  Beat  well  together,  lAut  into  small 
greased  molds  and  bake  in  a  pan  of  water 
until  .set.  Turn  out  on  a  hot  dish  and 
surround  Avith  more  Avhite  sauce  or  to¬ 
mato  sauce. 

Pea  Loaf. — Four  cups  of  pea  pulp,  tAVo 
cups  of  bread  crumbs,  one  tablespoon  of 
minced  parsley,  celery  or  other  flaAmring. 


En|oy 

Electric  Light 
on  Your  Farm 

A  SYCO-LIGHT 
Plant  on  your  farm 
— will  give  you  safe, 
brilliant  light  in  house,  barn, 
farm -buildings  and  yard. 
Power  forpump,  churn, milking- 
machine,  separator,  cutter,  grind¬ 
stone  or  saw.  Currentforelectric 
iron  and  other  appliances. 
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is  self-starting;  semi-automatic; 
easily  installed  anywhere  and 
cared  for  by  anyone. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder 
of  S  YCO-LTGIIT—ihe  si  mplest, 
safest,  most  economical 
farm  light  and  porver 
plant  made. 

BEAUDETTE  &  GRAHAM 
ENGINEERING  CO. 

10  Lincoln  Street 
Boston.  Mass. 


Delicious,  1 

Pure, 

^ull  Strength 

CO 

F 

F 

E 

Direct  from  Importer 
Saves  you  10  to  15  cents  per  pound 

5  lbs.  Genuine  Maracaibo  Coffee  a  i 

_  Bean  or  Ground  for 

1  lb.  Best  Tea,  1  lb.  Best  Coffee.  I - 

and  1  lb.  Best  Cocoa  for  | 

Money  back  if  you  are  notdelig-hted  Avith  the  quality. 
Parcel  Post  free  within  300  miles.  Send  for  Price  List. 

WRITE  NOW  for  one  of  the  $1.00  OFFERS 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO.  ‘ 

oj.  431  Market  St., 


51  Barclay  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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EVERYWOMAN’S 
CANNING  BOOK 

The  A  B  C  of  Safe  Home  Canning  and  Preserving 
MARY  B.  HUGHES 


This  book  has  bsen  examined  before  publication  and  is 
found  to  conform  to  the  principles  of  theHUnitsd  Statm 
Pood  Administration  in  regard  to  the  conservation  of  foods. 

EA'EKY  housekeeper  is  planning  for  i-enewed 
effoi-ts  iu  canning  this  year,  and  there  is  a 
wider  interest  in  modern  practice  than 
ever  before.  Methods  have eiianged  greatly 
within  a  comparatively  shoi't  period,  and  many 
Avomen  feel  the  need  of  up-to-date  recipes,  brought 
together  in  convenient  form.  “Evorywoman’s 
Canning  Book**  is  calculated  to  meet  this  need  ; 
it  is  practical,  modei  n  and  complete, 
av  Fruits,  vegetables  and  meats'are  discussed  from 
^  t.  e  housekeeper’s  standpoint,  and  the  condensed 
form  and  moderate  price  meet  popular  demands. 
The  inexiiorienced  canner  will  find  it  a  safe  guide, 
and  the  experienced  worker  will  find  something 
new  and  helpful  between  its  covers.  Bound 
attractively  in  clotli,  91  pages,  five  pages  of  index. 
^AVill  be  sent  postpaid  for  THREE  YEARLY 
^SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
(new  or  renewal.)  Three  subscriptions  to  three 
different  addresses.  (One  of  tlie  tlirae  may  be  the 
renewal  of  your  own  sulAscription.) 

Will  bs  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  ot  7Sc 
Address  Department  "D” 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


AND 


WITH 


"  Cheap  cuts  of  meat  make  - 

delicious  dishes  Avhen  cooked  by  in  a  . 

Aluminum  Steam  Pressure  Cooker.  Redimes  cost  ®  J” j 

Tuindreds  of  homes.  Cooks  or  cans.  Used  and  recommentled  by 
'  County  Agents  and  Home  Demonstrators  because  of  its  si^haty, 
rPl  C  HftW  kfety  and  economy.  Fitted  with  adjustable  safety  valve-no  other 
«LL^  HOVt  it— which  assures  correct  cooking  pressure  at  all  times. 


'REE 


Aluminum 
or  Steel 


steam  PRESSURE  . 

CANKERS  AND  COOKERSI 


All  Sizes 
and  Prices 


‘"^'"“^truSons^cTvtrinrCoH  ptek  by  Pr^um  Me^ 

-Tm,,  tested  reciues — facts  every  thrifty  housewife  should  know  atxiut  eteam  coo  k 

m  and  caaning,  given  in  Free  BoolCt  Write  for  it  today* 

t^nnn  Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Works 

FOR 

OR.  FACTORY 


775 


Oic  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


as  dcsivod ;  oiio  bf'atf'ii  ogg,  one  teaspoon 
of  minced  onion,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste; 
mix  all  the  ingredients  together.  If  too 
soft  to  hold  its  shape,  add  more  bread 
cnimbs.  Form  into  loaf.  Brown  in  the 
oven.  RUTH  CHRISTEX. 


A  Guide  to  Reading  in  English 
Part  I. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Fol- 
lege  has  issued  an  extension  circular  un¬ 
der  the  above  title,  giving  a  list  of  25 
stories  of  American  life.  We  are  often 
asked  to  give  such  a  list  of  standard  fic¬ 
tion.  and  we  think  the  list  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  many  readers.  The  compiler, 
Frank  Prentis  Baud,  says: 

The  books  in  the  following  list  are  not 
to  be  taken  as  the  25  best  books  from  any 
standard,  but  simply  as  a  list  fairly  rep¬ 
resentative  of  modern  prose  fiction  in 
America  and  suitable  for  recommendation 
to  all  who  cherish  the  history  of  our 
country. 

“To  Have  and  To  Hold,”  by  Mary 
.Tohnston  ;  a  highly  romantic  story  of  an 
early  Virginian  colonist  who  purchased  a 
Avife  and  a  subsequent  series  of  adven¬ 
tures  for  120  pounds  of  tobacco. 

“Hugh  Wynne.”  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell ; 
a  leisurely  but  interesting  tale  of  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War  from  the  .standpoint  of  a 
young  American  Quaker  who  took  part  in 
it,  introducing  Washington  and  other  his¬ 
toric  leaders  in  a  rather  intimate  way. 

“The  Choir  Invi.sible,”  by  .Tames  I.ane 
Allen  ;  a  story  of  Kentuckians  in  the 


and  I  think  most  people  Avill  enjoy  the 
ones  given  below,  and  will  at  the  same 
time  save  some  of  the  precious  white  flour 
that  it  has  become  our  duty  to  con¬ 
serve  :  One  quart  of  graham  flour,  one 
tablespoon  brown  sugar,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  two  tea.s|}oons  baking  powder,  one 
egg,  one  pint  sweet  milk  and  water,  half 
of  each ;  sift  together  flour,  sugar,  salt 
and  baking  powder;  add  beaten  egg  and 
milk ;  mix,  and  fill  well-greased  mufiin 
pans  two-thirds  full  of  the  mixture  ;  bake 
for  15  minutes  in  a  hot  oven.  This 
amount  will  make  two  dozen  muflins. 

Boston  brown  bread  is  also  a  favorite 
with  us.  It  is  an  excellent  substitute  for 
cake,  and  is  certainly  much  more  health¬ 
ful,  especially  where  there  are  children. 
Take  one  cup  each  of  rye  flour,  graham 
flour  and  cornmeal,  mix  Avith  it  two  and 
one-half  teaspoons  soda  and  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt  (measurements  should  be  lev¬ 
el).  In  another  bowl  mix  three-fourths 
cup  of  molasses,  one  cup  chopped  raisins 
and  either  two  cups  of  sour  milk  or  one 
and  three-fourths  cups  sweet  milk.  Com¬ 
bine  the  liquid  and  dry  ingredients  and 
beat  Avell,  Have  ready,  for  this  amount, 
three  one-pound  baking  poAvder  cans  and 
one  one-half  pound  can.  Grea.se  cans 
and  lids,  and  fill  two-thirds  full  of 
the  batter ;  put  on  lids  and  place  in  a 
covered  kettle  that  is  one-fourth  full  of 


In  No,  118C.  a  sofa  pillow,  avp  arc  sliowiiisr  a  roiiiarkably  pretty  (lesiftn.  very  simple 
iiB  to  stitch  and  very  (piickly  embroidered.  The  Powers  are  for  eross-stitoh  or  French 
knots  as  i)referred.  in  shades  of  rose.  The  foliage  is  for  single  flat  stitch  in  jnedinni 
green.  The  baskets  are  for  outline  stitch  in  liglit  blue.  Light  blue  is  also  used  on  the 
bow-knots,  Avhlch  are  for  cross-stitch.  The  lattice  work  is  for  outline  embroidery  in  light 
green.  The  design  Is  stamped  on  cream  white  linette,  and,  with  mercerized  floss  to  coni- 
jdete  embroidery,  costs  00  cents,  t'luny  lace,  25  cents  e.xtra. 


early  days  of  our  nation.  The  plot  has  to 
do  Avith  a  love  (luito  dilforent  from  tho.se 
usually  found  in  modern  fiction,  but  none 
the  le.s.s  jfotent  and  true  to  human  experi- 

“Gold.”  by  Edward  Stewart  White :  a 
vivid  account  of  the  grand  rush  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  ’49,  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  ad¬ 
ventures  and  to  the  ephemeral  glory  of 
their  frontier  civilization.  ;Mr.  AVhite 
has  also  Avritten  excellent  stories  of  the 
lumbermen  of  the  West. 

“Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville,”  by  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith;  a  picture  of  the  nobil¬ 
ity  of  the  Old  South,  Avith  much  of  sunny 
background  and  of  pleas'ant  characteriza¬ 
tion. 

“The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,”  by  AVil- 
liam  Dean  Howells ;  a  story  of  Boston, 
and  of  one  of  its  successful  business  men 
who  found  him.self  in  middle  life  Avith 
great  Avealth.  marriageable  daughters  and 
no  culture.  Mr.  Howells  keeps  very  close 
to  real  life,  and  this  portraiture  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  American  letters. 

“The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom 
Come,”  by  .Tolrn  Fox,  ,Tr. ;  a  dramatic 
history  of  a  Kentucky  mountain  waif  Avho 
loved  his  dog,  sought  his  foi’tune  in  the 
bluegrass  country,  took  a  gallant  part  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  proved  the  potency  of 
gentle  blood. 


War  Recipes 

Ever  since  Ave  entered  the  Avar  I  have 
been  faithfully  trying  to  fiml  neAV  meth¬ 
ods  Avhereby  I  might  economize,  and  have 
tried  out  noAv  processes  and  recipes  that 
sounded  reasonable.  IIoAvever,  I  have 
left  the  building  of  potato  pens  to  my 
more  credulous  friends,  and  confined  the 
most  of  my  efforts  to  Avhat  had  been  tried 
and  proven.  The  “war”  recipes  given  be- 
loAV  have  all  been  tried  by  some  of  my 
friends  and  I  had  tasted  of  their  good¬ 
ness  before  I  ventured  to  make  them  my¬ 
self. 

Muflins  are  Avell  liked  by  our  family, 


boiling  Avater;  steam  for  three  hours; 
then  remove  lids  and  j)lace  in  oven  for  a 
few  moments.  This  is  good  Avhen  re¬ 
heated  and  can  be  kept  for  some  time. 
Eaten  warm,  Avitli  or  Avithout  butter,  it 
is  delicious. 

The  tAvo  cake  recipes  given  below  are 
especially  economical  in  that  they  do  not 
ixMiuire  any  eggs,  yet  you  Avould  not  su,s- 
pect  it  if  you  did  not  kuoAA'  it. 

Eggless  Chocolate  Cake. — Tavo  cups 
broAvn  sugar,  one-half  cup  lard,  one-half 
cup  cocoa,  one  cup  sour  milk,  tAvo  and 
one-half  cups  flour.  Mix  sugar,  lard  and 
milk  ;  lastly  the  cocoa  and  flour;  beat  Avell, 
and  before  putting  in  the  pans,  add  one 
level  teasi)oon  soda,  dissolved  in  one-half 
cup  of  hot  water. 

If  you  AA’ish  to  go  to  the  extra  expense 
of  a  filling,  the  folloAving  is  fine,  although 
the  cake  is  A'ery  good  Avithout  it :  ( )ne 

cup  pulverized  sugar,  one  tablespoon  melt¬ 
ed  butter,  tAvo  teaspoons  cocoa.  tAvo  table¬ 
spoons  hot  coffee.  Cream  together  sugar, 
cocoa  and  butter,  add  hot  coffee  and 
spread  on  the  cake. 

Eggless  Fruit  Cake.— Tavo  cups  broAvn 
sugar,  tAvo  cups  Avater,  tAvo  tablespoons 
lard,  tAvo  tablespoons  cinnamon,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one  box  seeded  rais¬ 
ins,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon  bak¬ 
ing  poAvder,  three  cups  flour.  Boil  the 
fir.st  six  ingredients  for  five  minutes; 
cool;,  sift  flour,  soda  and  baking  poAA’der; 
add  to  coolo<l  mixture  and  beat  Avell. 
Bake  in  a  loaf  for  one  hour  in  a  sloAV 
OA'en.  If  one-half  of  the  raisins  are 
omitted  and  one  cup  of  chopped  nuts  are 
adiled  it  makes  a  change  and  is  equally 

MRS.  CJr.M{LE.S  .JOIIX.STOX. 


THE  CARBIDE  LIGHTED  FARM 


The  Most  Valuable  Asset  of  the 
G>lt  Lighting  Plant  Is  Its 
Zealously  Guarded  Reputation 

WE  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  Colt's  reputation 
for  reliable,  dependable  service.  It  has  enabled  us  to 
build  and  market  more  and  more  COLT  plants  every  year. 
This  reputation  rests  on  the  testimony  of  over  30,000  country 
home  owners  who  have,  through  their  own  experiences, 
become  convinced  of  the  following  facts  regarding  the  COLT: 

1  —  It  gives  the  most  powerful  and  beautiful  white  light 
known. 

2  —  R  not  only  floods  the  house  and  barns  with  cheerful 
light,  but  also  supplies  gas  for  a  perfect  cooking  range 
—  a  double  service  —  two  city  conveniences  no  home 
should  be  without. 

3  —  There  are  no  noisy  engines  or  exasperating  batteries  to 
give  you  trouble,  no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 
Country  home  owners  write  us  that  they  have  enjoyed 
COLT  service  for  fourteen  years  without  spending  a 
penny  for  repairs. 

4~  The  COLT  plant  is  small,  compact,  and  strictly  auto¬ 
matic  in  action.  It  will  easHy  stand  in  the  corner  of  a 
cellar  or  out-house.  It  feeds  every  light  on  the  place 
and  the  range  in  the  kitchen  with  no  attention  other 
than  a  few  minutes  once  a  month  for  recharging  with 
Carbide  and  plain  water. 

5  —  The  COLT  furnishes  both  light  for  the  house  and  fuel 
for  the  range  at  LOWER  COST  than  other  lighting 
systems. 

We  have  thousands  of  letters  from  enthusiastic  users,  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  copies  of  some  from  people  in 
your  section  — but  better  yet,  write  us  today  for  the  name 
and  address  of  one  of  your  neighbors  who  own  a  COLT 
plant,  and  go  over  each  feature  with  him,  point  by  point. 


Carbide  and  Cooking 

Lighting  Plant 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY,  42nd  St.  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
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Gas  Stove  Comfort 
Kerosene  Cost 

Cook  Avith  kerosene — it  costs  little 
and  is  sold  everywhere. 

And  do  Wonderful  cooking — with 
the  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook 
Stove. 

No  ashes,  coal  or  wood  to  add 
to  your  hard  work. 

Steady,  smokeless  heat  at  the  touch  of 
a  match.  On  or  off  instantly — readily 
adjusted  for  any  kind  of  cooking — real 
gas  stove  comfort  with  kerosene. 
3,000,000  users  prove  the  worth  of  the 
New  Perfection. 

Made  in  1,2,  3,  4-burner  sizes,  with  or 
without  cabinet  top. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Offices 

New  York  Albany 

Bufiialo  Boston 

NEW  PERFECTION 

OIL  cook  STOVES 


Ask  your  dealer  about 
theNew  Perfection 
Kerosene  Water 
Heater  and  New 
Perfection  Ovens — 
none  better. 


For  best  results  use 
SO-CO-NY  Kerosene. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Milk  Shows  and  Increased  Sales 

It  is  sulmitted  that  the  recent  big  dairy 
show  in  New  York  cost  at  least  .$100,000. 
That  is  a  large  sum  of  money  for  these 
times — too  large  to  spend  on  anything 
which  does  not  either  conserve  food  or 
prevent  waste  by  increasing  demand  for 
food.  We  cannot  conceive  of  any  reason 
for  holding  such  an  exhibition  exce[)t  for 
the  direct  pur])ose  of  inducing  the  people 
who  most  need  milk  to  buy  more  of  it. 
W'e  do  not  think  this  is  the  time  for  gen¬ 
eral.  pleasant  instruction  about  farm  life 
or  the  development  of  milk.  There  should 
be  a  direct  drive  right  at  the  people  who 
most  need  this  necessary  article  of  diet. 
Tin*  recent  show  was  directed  at  the  more 
intelligent  class  of  people  and  could  hard¬ 
ly  have  been  improved  in  its  purely  edu¬ 
cational  features.  The  people  who  at¬ 
tended  were  not  usually  of  the  cljiss  who 
will  greatly  increase  milk  oonsumidion. 
►Such  increase  will  not  come  from  the 
well-to-do.  but  it  must  come,  if  at  all. 
from  the  poorer  people  who  have  large 
families  and  whose  children  are  in  partic¬ 
ular  need  of  milk.  There  were  very  few 
of  such  people’ at  this  show.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  they  would  ever  come  to  such  an 
exhibition — yet  they  are  the  people  who 
are  most  in  need  of  clean,  pure,  milk  and 
who  must  i)rovide  the  increased  demand 
to  take  care  of  any  suri)Ius  in  production. 
The  theory  of  this  exhibition  seems  to 
have  been  much  like  that  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  done  by  the  National  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation  some  time  ago.  This  advertising 
was  beautifully  prepared  and  very  at¬ 
tractive.  but  it  was  printed  in  the  higher 
class  magazines  and  p.-ipers.  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  class  of  ])eople  who  ali-eady 
know  the  value  of  milk  and  its  products, 
and  from  the  nature  of  their  life  and 
habits  will  never  grc'atly  increase  their 
consumption  of  milk.  If  it  is  really  de¬ 
sired  to  incre:ise  the  consumi)tion  and 
sale  of  milk  we  must  go  to  the  great 
class  of  working  i)eoplc  and  talk  to  them 
in  their  own  language,  for  with  them 
lies  the  opportunity  for  increased  de¬ 
mand. 

We  think  the  money  which  this  great 
exhibition  cost  could  have  b<'en  spent  to 
better  advantage.  We  would  get  away 
from  the  big  show  ide.a  and  hold  smaller 
exhibitions  right  where  the  working  peo¬ 
ple  live.  Do  not  expect  them  to  come  to 
the  show — carry  it  right  to  them.  Show 
them  simiily  how  clean  milk  is  produced, 
and  have  great  quantities  of  it  on  hand 
to  give  away  or  to  sell  at  a  low  figure, 
(let  down  the  cost  of  distribution  and 
show  that  milk  can  be  delivered  more 
directly  from  the  farmer.  The  jtublic  see 
and  believe  that  most  dairy  shows  are 
run  on  the  theory  that  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  distribution  must  not  be  interfered 
with  in  any  event.  Offer  i)rizes  to  the 
children  who  make  the  greatest  gain  in  a 
week  or  a  month  on  a  milk  diet.  Wt* 
have  got  to  show  the  su])e'riority  of  a/ ///.•- 
/cd  Ainericuiis  in  oi'der  to  increase  the 
demand  for  milk,  and  we  must  make  a 
demonstration  of  some  new  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution  which  will  put  a  quart  of  milk 
into  a  home  at  a  fair  price.  We  think 
the  plan  of  trying  to  educate  the  small(*r 
class  of  well-bred  ja’ople  is  very  expen¬ 
sive.  To  make  more  milk-fed  Ami'idcans 
we  must  get  down  closer  to  the  great 
class  of  Avorking  people  and  carry  the 
problem  right  to  them ! 


Questions  About  Goats 

Could  .vou  give  me  some  information 
on  goats  and  their  milk?  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  to  get  a  kid  and  raise  it  or  get  a 
full-grown  one  with  milk?  What  is 
usually  the  price  of  a  milch  goat  or  a 
kid?  Ilow  old  should  a  .voung  goat  be 
before  bred?  What  should  a  goat  be  fed? 
llo*v  many  times  a  day  and  how  much 
each  feeding?  G.  R. 

N(‘w  .Jersey. 

Does  are  bred  at  from  12  to  18  months 
t>f  age  and  carry  their  young  for  five 
months,  then  usually  giving  birth  to  two 
or  moi'e  kids.  They  should  give  milk  for 
from  six  to  10  months;  three  pints  of 
milk  per  day  is  only  a  fair  production; 
two  quarts  is  good,  and  more  than  that 
extra  good.  Certain  imported  breeds 
excel  the  so-called  native  goat  in  milk 
production  but  their  price  is  usually  as 
liigh  as  the  mountains  from  which  they 
came.  Of  these,  the  Saanens  and  Tog- 
genburgs  are  among  the  best  known. 


Native  goats  and  those  of  mixed  breed¬ 
ing  can  often  be  purchased  at  rea.sonable 
prices  Init  the  best  way  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  milk  ihe.v  give  is  ro  be  on  hand 
when  it  is  drawn.  Coats  eat  about  any¬ 
thing  that  a  cow  does,  with  some  things 
that  are  not  ordinarily  givt'n  a  cow. 
Drowse  wood,  parings  from  the  kitchen, 
clean  table  scraps,  garden  vegetjibles  and 
waste.s,  as  well  as  hay  and  grain,  may  all 
be  utilized.  Goats  will  pasture  upon 
steep,  rough  land  that  would  not  support 
a  cow.  Milk  need  not  be  expected  unless 
sufficient  good  food  is  furnished  and  it 
may  be  well  to  remember  that  the  <  ircus 
posters  and  tomato  cans,  supposed  by 
some  to  form  the  chief  part  of  a  goat’s 
diet,  achieved  their  reputation  only  at 
the  hands  of  hard-pressed  newspaper 
humorists.  A  milch  goat  should  have 
clean  quarters,  clean  food  three  times 
daily,  when  confined,  a  clean  caretaker, 
and  a  frequent  cleaning.  Otherwise  her 
product  will  not  be  apt  to  tempt  the  ap¬ 
petite  of  the  finicky.  m.  b.  d. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

•Tune  11.  12 — Ayrshires.  Ne’w  England 
Ayrshire  (’lub.  Charter  Oak  I'ark.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Jime  1.8.  14 — Ilolsteins.  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  by  .1.  D.  Sisson’s  Sons. 

.Tune  10.  20,  21 — Holsteins.  Balsam 
Stock  Farm,  Dixville’  Notch,  N.  II. 

.Tune  27 — Ilolsteins.  Greenfield.  O..  by 
A.  W.  Green. 


HORSES 


ItKEI»  nnd  REUISTEKED  PerchefOIl  StalllOIl 

Dark,  d.'ippled  buy;  weichs  seventeen  hundred  lbs. ; 
foaled  1909.  Sound,  Good  Manners,  and  richt  in 
every  way.  Was  sold  for  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  four  years  ago.  I  will  sell  now  at  a  bargain. 
T.T. WINDSOR,  -  Milford,  Delaware 


Shetland  Ponies 

One  five-year-old  black  gelding  for  S75. 
Two  two-  year-old  stud  colts  for  860 
each,  one  bay,  the  other  bay  and  white. 
Paxidine  Smith,  Sandy  Hook,  Conn. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  lOo 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  I. 
THE  8HADY8IDE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  0. 

I  JERSEYS  aI 

Ben  Robyn  Farm 

Woodbury,  Long  Island,N.  Y. 

.Tersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  of  best.  Isbind 
and  American  breeding.  Prices  moderate 
Write  for  catalog. 

HAMILTON  ¥17'Odl7''V'C! 
FARM  el  iLilOlZi  1  9 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

I’  5012  TIC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

ll.\ MILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BULLS 

Registered  and  Ready  for  Service.  From  Dams 
with  Ofiiciid  Record  of  7;")0  Ihs.  of  Butter. 
Thos.  Rose,  -  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

Cows,  Heifers  and  Calves,  both  sexes.  Address 
Charles  G.  Foster,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,N.  J 


For  Sale- Jersey  Bull  Calves 

Bi  ed  Right.  Prices  Right.  For  full  particulars  write 
Leon  O. 'Van  Noy,  Bono  Farms,  Troy,  Pa. 


WE  AEE  OFFERING  THE 

Biggest  Bargains  in  Reg.  JERSEYS 

of  any  farm  in  America.  JONES  JERSET  FARM.  SmiquoU,  X.V. 


Two^"b“  Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  One  HeiferCalf 

from  4  to  8  mos.  old.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwaters.N.  Y 


I  DOGS  1 

Airedale  Pnppies! 

Two  litters  champion-bred  stock.  Dogs,  Sl.'i  and 
820;  Hitches.  88  and  810. 
CONTROVERSEY  KENNELS,  R.  17,  MONROE,  CONN. 


Airedales  and  Collies  o'rff i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in- 
tructive  list.  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


Airedale  Terrier  Puppies  literna' 

tional  champions;  the  kind  you  want.  Don’t  pay  taxes 
on  a  “mutt.”  I  offer  grand  puppies.  Males,  $16;  femalesj, 
$10.  Parents  registered.  ISOLEStUF,  FAItll,  I.ancast.r,  N.Y. 


FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES 

Genuine  pure  bred  Toy.  The  ideal  house  dog  and  the 
I  lost  ratter  known.  Mala  #10;  female,  #5.  Your  money 
liack  if  not  pleased.  Order  from  thi.s  ad.  to  avoid  disai'i- 
poiutmont.  EDWIN  S  O  U  D  E  it,  Telford,  Penn. 


J  Breed  Berkshires — They  Pay  ' 


Economize  on  com.  You  can  produce  market  toppers  chiefly  on  inexpensive  feeds.  Write 
to  these  breeders  for  prices,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  “Berkshire  Hogs."  Address 

American  Berkshire  Association 


■ 


Berkshires 

We  offer  a  few  YOUNG  BOARS 

ready  for  .service  very  reasonable;  two  at 
farmer  prices,  three  of  which  would  do  to  show 
higher.  A  few  weanling  pigs.  Also  a  limited 
number  of  BUKD  SOWS. 

HAMILTON  FARM 

Fred  Huyler,  Mgr.  Gladstone,  N.J. 

Large  Berkshires 

at  Highwood: 

Fall  farrowed  boars,  ready  for  sei  vice, 
OpBCIal  weighing  in  breeding  condition  200  to 
350  lbs.  at  six  and  seven  months  of  age.  A  few  that 
weighed  300  lbs.  when  six  months  old,  from  a  sow 
that  fai  TOwed  li»tei-s  of  14  and  17.  Also  boar  pigs. 

II.  0.  A  H.  B.  IIAKPE.MII.NO.  Box  15,  Dundes,  N.  T. 

BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

Reg.  Berkshires 

of  the  biggest  type  and  highest  quality.  A 
few  choice  pigt  and  boars  for  immediate  or 
June  shipment,  sired  by  Rival  Longfellow 
30tli,  No.  238095,  a  son  of  Longfellow’s 
Doiiiile,  No.  209000,  and  from  large,  healthy 
litters.  Price,  835.00  each  and  up. 

KARHA  FARM,  Geo.  L  Barker,  Sop!.,  Anderson,  Sallivan  Co.,  N.Y. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Majestic  Mammoth  229500;  weight,  407  lbs.  at  7  mos.; 
was  bred  and  raised  by  me.  '  Booking  orders  for  8  to 
10-weeks-oId  Spring  ipigs  at  $30  each  and  up. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whitguern  Farm, ’Vest  Chester,  Penna. 

ALBAMONT 

BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  a  fine  lot  of  young  registered  hoars  of 
outstanding  quality  and  the  best  of  breeding  at 
reasonable  prices.  Address 

JOHN  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  Boston 

Reg.  Berkshire  Boar  Pigs  sowp?g.|25 

from  litter  of  thirteen.  Dam  weighed  350  pounds 
at  eighteen  months.  Full  blood  pigs,  not  registered, 
at  $15.  All  July  delivery  at  eight  weeks.  Two 
sows  15-16  Berkshire  and  one  registered  sow. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  FINCH,  -  Clover,  Virginia 

Greystone  Berkshires 

Spring  pigs  either  sex,  pairs  and  trios  not  akin 
from  large  mature  sows  of  best  breeding.  25 
sows  in  our  herd.  Write  for  circular  giving 
further  description  nnd  pi-ices.  It’s  free. 

GREYSTONE  FARM,  Summersville,  West  Virginia 

BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  of  size  and  Quality.  Big  litters  from 
large,  mature  Sows.  3  fall  boars,  2  sows  left.  Excel¬ 
lent  breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  II.  GKIMBIIA  W,  North  East,  Pu. 

Berkshires  %Sl% 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Also  a  few  Spring  pigs  and  ser¬ 
vice  boars— I.oyal  Lee  of  Wendover  235071  Breeding. 

6RAN0GUE  FARMS,  Inc.  Granoguo,  Delaware 

Springbank  Berkshires 

I  offer  some  Berkshire  Boar  pigs  that  have  Class  in 
every  line.  Also  Charmer’s  Campion  6tli,  No.  208200, 
by  Ij^y  Longfellow’s  Champion  2nd,  No.  140749,  and 
out  of  Charmer’s  Bess,  No.  153136.  Send  for  historic 
pedigree  and  price  and  do  not  forget  what  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Barrow  Classes  did  to  all  other  breeds  nnd 
t-roBse,  at  the  last  International  at  Chicago.  Address 
J.  E-  WATSON,  -  Marbledate,  Conn. 

Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation ; 
cholera  immuned:  300  head;  all  ages  and  sexe.s. 
Every  animal  just  as  represented  and  must  be 
satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money  refunded. 

Cat  Rock  Farm,  Westwood,  Mass. 

I  A.  MISCELLANEOUS  | 


HEREFORDS 

By  Champion  Prince  Real  and 
from  Pi’iuce  Rupert  8tl»,  cows 

STOCK  ALL  AGES 

If  you  want  the  best,  write 

ALEX  MORRISON, 

Capt.  J.  Watson  WEBB,  Owner 


Wanted-HEREFORD  BULL 

PERFECTION  FAIRFAX  BREEDING 
Address,  with  price  and  description 
KEIKOUT  FARMS,  -  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


n.— 1  are  profitable.  “Reef  rroductlon  In  the  Ekit,” 
DccT  a  new  booklet,  contains  valuable  information 
and  pictures  of  Aberdeen-Angus.  Free  on  request. 
UdIIle  0.  W.  ECKAKUT,  •  81  Nutna  8tre«t,  Mew  York 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKI\G  SHORTHORNS 

The  greatest  all-around  provider  of  milk  and 
beef.  Over  fifty  head  in  herd.  All  registered 
stock.  A  few  bull  calves  for  sale.  ;;  :: 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  General  Farmer!  Dairy  Shorthorns  *^rofi®t!rbfe 

l)reed  for  you.  Try  them.  We  offer  a  trio  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  heifer  calves  and  a  hull,  unrelated.  Choice 
ly  bred.  l'’irst  draft  or  check  for  S425  takes  them. 
A  few  others.  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


Extraordinary 
Dorset  Offering 

\V(*  uffci-  our  entire  flock  of  87  registered 
ewes  and  oiu*  registered  ram  together  with 
14  spring  lambs  at  a  very  attractive 
price.  Flock  iucludes  1917  luternatioual 
Graud  Champiou  Ewe,  third  prize  ewe 
and  second  prize  ewe  lamb.  Au  uu- 
(‘(pialed  opportunity  to  start  right.  For 
price  and  particulars  write 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  Boston 


For  Sale-12Dorsei  Ewes  andSLambs  Gladsliine,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-4-O  Ewes  and  Lambs  GnAM?oNEfN®  j 


ForSale-L'uGK  Reg.  Dorset  Buck 

Southdown  or  Dorset.  0.  A.  MERRICK,  Fkastekvilu’,  I'  v. 


1  Registered  Shropshire  Buck 

14  months  old.  1  GRADE  KAM,  2  years  old ;  extra 
fine.  \'AN  KEY N OLDS,  Elktou,  Maryland 


SWINE 


CHESHIRES 

THE  NEW  YORK  FARMERS’  HOG 

Bred  gilts  and  pigs  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 
DEPT.  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y’ 


BELLMATH  FARM 

DUROCS 

SAI  F  Duroc  Jersev  Pigs,  six  toeight 
weeks  old.  Orders  booked  for 
May  delivery.  Send  for  description  and  prices. 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 


Kinderhook  Registered  DUROCS 

Jlarch  and  April  pigs— blood  of  Golden  Model,  Defender, 
1’al.s  King,  Prince  of  Cols,  Chief  Justice,  and  then  some. 
Extra  good,  largo-honed,  stretchy.huskies,  some  compact, 
ea-sy -feeders.  tV'e  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  .satisfaction 
or  money  back.  Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Ass'n.,  Kinderhook,  N.  T. 


Yorkshire  Boyars  (Reg.) 

3  Mos.  old;  $35;  Thrifty,  prolific  stock.  Taking  or¬ 
ders  for  May  jiigs;  delivery  ahout.Tuly  I.st;  $15  each. 
Philip  C-  Tuckek,  Vergrennes,  Vermont 


PIGS  SHIPPED  C.O.D. 

50  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  G 
weeks  old.  SIO.  50  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS,  6  weeks  old,  STO.  50  0. 1.  C.  &  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS, $10. The.se Pigs  arefrom  Large, Growthystock. 

60  Shoats,  12  weeks  old.  116  each.  0.  REEVES,  Leiington,  Mote. 


For  Sale- 


Three  of 
the  best 

yearling  we  ever  raised,  bred  for  ,7t;lv.  Fall  shoats 
and  spring  pigs.  SHENANGO  LIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia,  Pa. 

«H  AMPSHIRES” 

Most  any  age.  Free  circular  jnsfc  out. 

Also  llegistered  Guernsey  bulls,  from  tu¬ 
berculous-free  hen).  loctstlav  m  faU.M, 

Box  It.  lUrd-ln-IIaud,  i*HnraNter  Co.,  I*enn. 


Reg,  Chester  White  Pigs 

6  and  8  weeks  old,  $15  each;  $28  pair,-  $40  trio.  Not 
akin.  A.  A.  S  C  H  O  F  E  L.  L,,  Heuvelton,  N.Y. 


neg,  U,  I,  U,  Dreu  UIIIS  March  4  Farrow¬ 
ed  Figs.  BLACK  DIAMOND  MINORCA  FARM,  Mt.  Bethel,  Pa. 


75  Pure  Breed  O.I.C.Pigs'^Tii?e’f^d 

each  at  six  weeks  old.  ARTHUR  FREEMAN,  Pulaski,  N.V. 


Row  PnIflnH  nkinao  for  life.  Sired 

flcg,  rUldUQ  UnillaS  b.y  or  bred  to  Half  ’Ton  boars. 
From  dams  weighing  600  up.  E.  ROWELL,  Jr..  Scollsburg,  Vs. 


0. 1,  c. 


GILT,  bred  to  Spring  Valley  Schoolmaster. 
I'rice.  $75.  March  boars  by  the  above  sire. 
SITllNQ  VALLEY  FARM.  MEMI'Hrs,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


Swiss  Buck  Goats,  Year  Old,  $15 

None  lower  priced.  No  milkimr  or  hi-ed  does.  Only  letters 
enclosing  stamp  an-urif...  E.J  SH.'.RPLES,  Center  Square,  Pi 
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FOR  SALE 


Rnn  mostly  light,  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everything  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Wasbingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


Albamont  Farms 

Campion  and  Thornton,  N.  H. 

GUERNSEYS 

High  quality  registered  heifers  and  bulls  for  tale. 
Herd  under  U.  8.  (iovt,  snperviiion  for  Tuberculo¬ 
sis.  Write  for  full  pedigrees,  low  prices,  etc. 

J.  c.  HAARTZ,  Owner,  10  High  St,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Guernsey  Cows  and  Heifers 

We  are  ofTering  for  sale  our  herd  of  ten 
registered  Guernsey  Cows  and  Heifers. 
Also  three  good  bulls.  All  tuberculin 
tested.  Good  stock.  No  fancy  prices. 
CHESTNUT  RIDGE  FARMS,  Glens  Falls,  New  York 


Cortland  Holstein  Farms 

OFFERS  for  SALE 

so  SprliiKcrs.  large  heavy  cows  with  proper  care 
will  milk  yOO  to  12,000  lbs.  per  year.  40  freeh  cow  ». 
Some  of  them  are  now  milking  6.5  lbs.  per  day. 
00  Extra  fine  cowh  due  to  freshen  this  fall.  A 
goo<l  many  are  milking  40  lbs.  per  day  now.  In  calf 
to  Keg.  Bulls.  40  Reg-  Heifers,  tine  large  Heifers, 
part  of  them  are  bred.  100  High  griide  Ileifera 
one  and  two  years  old.  16  Rcgiatered  Bulls. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 
SOS  A-  S06  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


SPOT  FARM 
HOLSTEINS 

■^8  Holstein  calves,  either 
isex,  $15  to  $25  each,  express 
'paid  in  lots  of  5.  Registered 
bulls,  5  months  old  to  1  year 
old.  Registered  heifers,  all 
ages.  Registered  and  liigh 
grade  cows.  Large  stock  on 
hand  to  select  from. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tally.  N.Y. 


Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

—with  all  p.apers  and  express  prepaid 
to  your  station.  Nicely  marked, 
straight,  growthy,  deep  bodied.  World’s  record 
ancestry  on  both  sides.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Home  of  the  grandam  of  the  champion 
four-year  cow  of  the  world.  Write  today. 

DIVIDING  RIDGE  FARM,  Jordanvine,  New  York 


A  GRANDSON  OF  THE 
FAMOUS  $50,000  BULL 

Here  is  a  show  bull,  about  three-quarters  white,  born 
Mar.  16.  1918.  His  sire  is  one  of  the  best  bred 
sons  of  the  World's  Greatest  Sire, 

King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcarfra 

His  dam  ha.=a  three-year-old  record  of  10.42  lbs.  butter. 
His  ten  nearest  tested  dams  average  over  26  lbs.  butter. 

Price  $110.00.  G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  Cazenovia.  N.  Y. 


S  tevens’  Farm 
HOLSTEINS 

Holstein  heifer  calves,  $16 
and  $20  each,  two  calves  ami 
registered  bull  calf  for  $60. 
Registered  heifer  and  bull 
calves  all  nges. 

All  from  highproducing  dams 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


A  Flat  Pocket-book 

Cuts  no  ice  as  our  prices  are  low.  Male  calves  halt 
value.  Cows,  yearling  heifers  and  heifer  calves 
that  can’t  be  heat  for  quality  and  price.  Herd  sires 
are  top  notchers.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  122- 
acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  R.  1,  Stockbridge,  Ne'w  York 

Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

High  grade  heifer  calves  sireil  by  registered  sire.  Dam’s  reoortl 
29  lbs.  Two  high  grade  heifer  calves  and  reicistered  bull  calf 
$00.  Fifty  tine  fresh  grade  cows.  Everything  in  Holsteins  both 
registered  ami  grades. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.  Maple  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
WE  AVILL  GIVE  THE  USE  OF  A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call 

for  three  years  to  jiny  responsible  farmer  who  wishes 
to  improve  his  herd.  MuDoet  Hill  Farm,  Charlton,  Mass. 

7/8  Holstein  Heifer  CALVES  tyrdL^mT”fnd 

old,  S30  and  §35  each 
Warwick.  Orange  Co. 


registered  sires,  5  days 

HARRY  V.VIL, 


N.  Y. 


OaksFarmGuernseys 

Fnr^alp  Rose  hull,  eight  months  old:  dam 

rui  oaic  iijisa  record  made  when  23  mouths  old 
of  479  pounds  of  fat.  Calf  h.as  a  black  nose  and 
for  this  rea.son  we  are  cutting  his  price  in  half 
and  offering  him  for  S150.  Send  for  his 
pedigree  and  see  his  wonderful  breeding. 
WALTER  S.  KERR.  Mgr.,  COHASSET,  MASS. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Rale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  rnos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Shipppil  anywhere. 

FRANK  GAMEL,  Pice  Grove  Farm,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wGtlfm 

special  olfer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Ciiittenango.N.Y. 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  $15  to  $20  each.  F.  H.  WOOD  Cortland,  Mew  York 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale-Two  Reg.  Jersey  Cows 

and  one  6  vear.H  old,  to  be  fi  e.«h  in  June.  Prices  right. 

W.  J.  KILMER,  -  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  Ame"ric®m 

and  Island  breeding.  Fine  individuals.  Send  for 
pedigrees.  Price,  840.  ONONTA  FARM,  Portland,  Conn. 

I  OFFER  roR  SRiE  iome  very  desirable  young  specimens  of 

Registered  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

GEO.  H.  CABLE,  North  Salem,  N.Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  ^ 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BBOOK  FARM.  Smithtown.  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 


Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  g^rad’e  Guernsey  Cows 


K.  A.  HAGAMAN, 


883  Madison  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y 


SWINE 


For  Sale-Duroc- Jersey  PIGS  ^womim! 

Orion,  Protection  stock.  Reasonable  prices. 

FRANK  0.  CURTIS,  Cloverland  Farm, Route  6,  Amsterdam, N.Y. 

BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

Kred  to  farrow  in  September.  Itegistered  stock;  sired  by 
Lee  Premier’s  Rival  and  out  of  a  daughter  of  Hopeful 
I.ee  2nd,  the  Grand  Champion  who  sold  for  $1,600.  Cor¬ 
respondence  and  calls  invited.  1. 0  U  U  8  T  L  W  I>  <4  K 
FARM,  (4.  IV,  Kncliler,  LaOraBteTlIlo,  Uutehesi  Ceuaty,  .V.Y, 


By  Victor  W.  Page. 

5^ix7'/2.  Cl.  475  pp.  24  III. 
3  folding  plates. 


Kinderhook  Registered  DUROCS 

Good,  husky  pigs  from  mature  sires  and  dams.  Some  late 
ones  now  priced  at  $I5  ;  others  at  $20  and  .$25.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  return  the  goods— otir  slogan.  Swat  the  Hun  with 

a  BABY  OUROC.  KINDERHOOK  OUROC-JERSEY  ASSOC.,  Kindcrhogli,  N.Y. 


READ! 


THINK! 


KING  CHAMPION  RAG  APPLE-the 
world’s  greatest  sire  of  individuality,  and  his 
owner  greet  you  from  this  column. 

KING  CHAMPION  RAG  APPLE— the  only  bull  in  the  world 
whose  dam  and  sister  average  over  42  lbs.  of  butter  at  three 
years  of  age. 

KING  CHAMPION  RAG  APPLE— the  only  40-lb.  son  of  Rag 
Apple  Korndyke  8th  (the  greatest  bull  in  the  world)  to  have 
sons  and  daughters. 

KING  CHAMPION  RAG  APPLE — the  cause  of  the  world’s 
greatest  Holstein  sale  of  40-lb.  blood  at  Walnut  Crest  Farms, 
June  27th  and  28th, 

KING  CHAMPION  RAG  APPLE  will  be  represented  at  this 
sale  by  fifteen  sons  and  ten  daughters. 

KING  CPIAMPION  RAG  APPLE  will  be  bred  to  more  than 
one  hundred  high  class  cows  which  will  be  sold  at  this  sale, 
including  four  30-lb.  cows. 

KING  CHAMPION  RAG  APPLE  will  be  bred  to  twenty 
A.  R.  O.  daughters  of  King  Johanna  Segis  Fayne  (a  brother 
of  the  only  50-lb.  cow  in  the  world),  also  included. 

KING  CHAMPION  RAG  APPLE’S  sons  selling  for  $1,000  or 
more  will  be  sold  on  three  years’  time  for  approved  bankable 
notes,  one-third  payable  each  year. 

KiNCr  CILVMPION  RAG  APPLE’S  owner  will  guarantee 
every  animal  to  be  a  breeder  and  free  from  tuberen’osis. 

KING  CHAMPION  RAG  .APPLE’S  owner  is  the 
world’s  greatest  Holstein  benefactor.  He  is  the 
only  man  in  the  world  who  has  offered  you  this 
golden  opportunity. 

KING  CHAMPION  RAG  APPLIl  will  put  you 
'  on  the  map  if  you  buy  his  blood. 

June  27th  and  28th 

WALNUT  CREST  FARMS 

P.  O.  MIDDLEFIELD,  OHIO 


A.  W.  GREEN,  Prop. 


R.  R.  Station  East  Orwell,  Ohio,  on  Penna.  R.  R.,  40  miles  north 
of  Youngstown,  Ohio.  30  miles  south  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

Milking  Shorthorns-Willoughby,  Ohio 

BEEF  ■■■  I  milk 


The  Modem 
Gas 

Tractor 


Its  construction, 
utility,  opera¬ 
tion  and  repair. 


Tho 
1 atest 
aiul  most 
complete 
work  pub¬ 
lished  O  11 
farm  tract¬ 
ors  and  tractor  power  plants,  treating  exhaustively 
oil  their  design  and  construction,  and  giving  complete 
instructions  on  their  care,  operation  and  repair.  It 
describes  all  ignition  systems,  all  types  of  vaporizers 
and  carburetors,  latest  forms  of  power  plants  and 
installations,  clutches,  speed  changing  and  reiersing 
gears,  all  frame  parts  and  their  functions,  and  every 
recent  improvement  in  tractor  and  auxiliary  appli¬ 
ances.  All  types  and  sizes  of  gasoline,  kerosene  and 
oil  tractors  are  fully  described.  Every  pliase  of 
traction  engineering  practice  is  fully  covered. 

The  above  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  Two 
New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Four  Yearly  Re¬ 
newal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  Yearly  Sub¬ 
scription  and/'Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30tli  St.,  N.  Y. 


Real  dual 
Purpose 
quality. 
Winners 
of  50  first 
prizes  and 
1  8  cham¬ 
pions  and 
Grand 
Champions 
1917  fairs. 


We  hold 
the  world’s 
2-year-old 
official 
record  on 
Bessboro. 

Orphan 
2nd;  milk 

10,631  lbs. 
and  415.81 
lbs.  B.  F. 

Many  cows 
now  on  test 
making. 
High  records. 


IMP.  WHITE  QUEEN 

Record  1 0,430  lbs.  Purchase  price  $3,000.  8  half  sisters  xvith  records  above  1 0,00  lbs 

A  few  young  bull-calves  for  sale,  around  6  months  old.  Priced  $150  per  head  and  up;  descendents 
from  the  best  producing  families.  A  very  small  lot  of  young  heifers,  priced  $300  per  head  and  up. 

COME  AND  SEE  US  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

R.  M.  DODINGTON,  Mgr.  WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO 


IT 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you* It  get 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.**  See  guarantee  editorial  page 
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Waste  Nothing 


This  is  no  time  for  “cream  slacker**  separators  or 
wasteful  methods  of  skimming  milk. 

With  butter-fat  at  present  prices  and  the  Food 
Administration  begging  every  one  to  stop  waste,  “cream 
slacker  **  methods  of  skimming  milk  must  go. 

Whether  you  are  trying  to  get  along  without  any 
cream  separator  or  using  an  inferior  or  pzully  worn-out 
machine,  you  are  wasting  butter-fat  and  losing  money. 

Get  a  De  Laval  and 
save  ALL  your  cream 

Viewed  from  every  standpoint — clean  skimming, 
ample  capacity,  ease  of  operation,  freedom  from  repairs, 
durability — there  is  no  other  cream  separator  that  can 
compare  with  the  De  Laval. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or, 
if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

16S  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


MINERAU 


muse 

over 


HEAVEWas 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ 

S3  Pdpkago  Rimrnnteod  to  give  satisfaction  or  monej 
liack.  $1  Packago  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 


■IKEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  C0„  461  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg,  Pa 


Improved  Champion 
MILK  —  COOLER— AERATOR 

Aerates  as  well  as  cools  milk.  Recouinieuded  by 
leading  creameries  and  producers. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for  spe¬ 
cial  offer.  Descriptive  folder  free. 

Buy  the  Genuine  Champion 
Some  territory  open  for  good  agents. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO.,  Dept.  K.Cortland.N.V. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient;  economical;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


The  Modem 
Gas 

Tractor 


Its  construction, 
utility,  opera¬ 
tion  and  repair. 
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Tho 
latest 
iiiul  most 
complete 
work  pub- 
Ii.slied  o  n 
farm  tract¬ 
ors  and  tractor  power  plants,  treating  exhaustivel.v 
on  tlieir  design  and  construction,  and  giving  coniidele 
instructions  on  tlieir  care,  operation  and  repair.  It 
(..■wribe.s  all  ignition  systems,  all  types  of  vaporizers 
and  carburetors,  latest  forms  of  power  plants  and 
installations,  clutelies.  speed  elianging  and  reversing 
gears,  all  frame  parts  and  tlieir  functions,  and  every 
recent  improvement  in  tractor  and  auxiliary  appli¬ 
ances.  Ail  types  and  sizes  of  gasoline,  kerosene  and 
oil  traelors  are  fully  descrilieU.  Every  phase  of 
traction  engineering  ]iractice  is  fully  covered. 


The  above  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  Two 
New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Four  Yearly  Re¬ 
newal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  Yearly  Sub¬ 
scription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS  “not  a  POISON' 
POWERFUL  DISINFECTANT 


FOR  CALF  SCOURS  T 

Breeders  testify  that  B.  K  stops  scouts. 
It  is  powerful  in  killing  germs,  yet  mild  and 
healing.  Relieves  irritation,  stops  infection. 
Easy,  simple  and  cheap  treatmenL 

Write  for  evidence  from  users.  Get  our 
free  book  "Save  Every  Calf '  from 'your  deal¬ 
er  B-K  is  on  sale  at  drug  and  general 
stores.  Dealers  wanted  in  every  town. 

General '  '‘horaforles,  Madison,  Wia. 

8751  So.  Dickinson  St.  a 


Ifl 


fects  In 


Buys  tne  new  Butterriy 
Junior  No.  2.  Light  run¬ 
ning,  easy  cleaning,  close 
skimming,  durable.  Guaran¬ 
teed  a  lifetime  against  de¬ 
material  and  workmanship. 


Made  also  in  five  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8 


shown  here. 


on  nnvci  cncc  vmni  Earns  its  own  cost  and 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  more  by  what  it  saves 

In  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  catalog-folder  and* ‘direct-from- 
factory"  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

fllBAUGH-DOVER  CO..  8171  Marshall  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 


Live  Stoclc  arid 


The  Future  of  the  Dairy  Business 

fThi.s  is  No.  2  of  the  series  of  articles 
by  farmers  and  country  people  about 
what  is  coming  to  ns  in  the  future.] 

As  to  what  changes  this  war  will  make 
in  the  dairy  business  here  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y..  my  opinion  must  be  per¬ 
sonal,  and  perhaps  I  do  not  view  matters 
as  others  do.  Then,  again,  I  am  naturally 
embittered  by  my  loss,  both  through  the 
McDermott  failure  and  the  subsequent 
wretched  treatment  accorded  us,  and  the 
slow  pay  of  the  Country  Milk  Co.,  to 
whom  we  delegated  the  sale  of  our  milk 
after  purchasing  the  McDermott  plant 
here.  A  bright  ray  of  sunshine  pene¬ 
trated  the  gloom  two  days  since,  .when  I 
received  an  order  written  on  the  station¬ 
ery  of  a  farmers’  co-operative  creamery. 
A  farmers’  organization  which  has  pro¬ 
gressed  so  far  as  to  get  out  stationery  is 
to  be  commended.  We  have  never  had 
money  enough  in  the  treasury  here  as  yet 
to  do  so,  but  perhaps  things  will  brighten 
up. 

I'ersoually,  I  have  felt  for  several 
years,  even  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
present  war,  that  things  must  change  in 
I  the  dairy  business ;  it  is  an  absolute  nec¬ 
essity.  We  as  producers  expect  to  shoul¬ 
der  the  risk  iu  stock  keeping,  the  long 
j  hours  and  indifference  of  help,  and  the 
I  many  little  details  that  go  with  the  pro¬ 


duction  of  a  clean  and  palatable  milk, 
the  same  as  ever,  but  it  does  seem  the 
producer’s  share  should  be  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  the  distributer.  I  am  even 
willing  to  concede  the  right  and  fairness 
of  a  commission  to  make  the  price  of  milk 
for  the  producer  and  consumer,  but  such 
a  commissiou  iu  fairness  must  be  com¬ 
posed  of  two  producers,  tv'o  cousumers 
aud  a  distributer.  You  ask  why  one  dis¬ 
tributer?  I  will  tell  you  a  little  story. 
My  grocer  is  a  nice  fellow ;  he  buys  every- 
thiug  I  have  to  sell  at  his  own  price,  and 
I  pay  my  grocery  bill  also  at  his  price. 
One  year  it  was  sweet  corn.  For  my  90 
days  of  planting,  weeding,  cultivating, 
pulling  aud  delivering.  I  received  exactly 
the  same  amount  he  did  for  80  minutes’ 
work  selling  it.  In  the  evolutions  and 
changes  that  will  take  jilace  in  produc¬ 
tion,  milk  will  be  affected  as  much  as 
anything  coming  from  the  farm.  It  is  a 
poor  rule  to  put  all  the  eggs  iu  oue  bas¬ 
ket,  and  the  producer  who  subserves 
everything  to  the  one  idea  of  making  milk 
will  be  rare  indeed. 

The  fanns  of  Orange  County,  made  up 
of  grain  laud  aud  enjoying  enough  help 
to  cultivate  them,  will,  I  think,  be  once 
more  put  under  the  plow,  and  the  grain 
grown  on  the  farm,  eveu  if  the  size  of  the 
herd  is  reduced  to  conform  with  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  feed  aud  forage  grown  on  the 
farm,  not  at  the  expense  of  the  income  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  feed  dealer, 
cattle  dealer  and  all  who  look  for  a  slice 
of  the  farmer’s  milk  check  ou  the  loth 
of  the  month.  Few  will  care  to  depend 
ou  milk  alone.  Hogs,  sheep,  hens,  fruit 
aud  garden  products ;  some  oue  cau  find 
a  place  ou  every  dairy  farm.  Were  it 
pot  for  such  thiugs  and  au  iudulgeut  feed 
mau,  most  of  us  who  went  through  the 
Mutual-McDermott  failure  would  be  iu 
the  poorhouse  by  this  time. 

AVith  a  silo  filled  with  matured  corn, 
aud  barns  packed  with  legumiiuiiis  hay 


when  Winter  commences,  mill  waste  at 
$00  a  ton  will  have  little  attraction  fm- 
such  a  farmer. 

A  Avord  here  about  Alfalfa.  Perh.ips 
we  shall  succeed  in  this  section  aud  per¬ 
haps  we  shall  not.  The  Winter  of  1917 
finished  most  of  the  old  seeding,  and  the 
drought  of  last  Fall  made  new  seeding  a 
failure.  After  seeing  the  various  clovers 
creeping  in  where  I  have  limed  for  Al¬ 
falfa.  I  feel  that  perhaps  our  future  lies 
more  with  the  clover  thau  x41falfa.  I  am 
told  by  experts  that  Timothy  hay  is  no 
better  than  rye  straw  to  feed  cattle.  Both 
cut  at  the  right  time  make  fair  forage.  A 
variety  of  gras.ses  that  will  yield  two  cut¬ 
tings  a  season  is  what  is  wanted  on  a 
milk-making  farm. 

JIany  a  producer  spends  from  $1.0t)0  to 
$2,000  a  year  for  cows  that  should  be 
kept  ou  the  farm  ;  have  a  good  herd  sire 
and  raise  enough  of  his  calves  each  year 
to  replace  the  unproductive  aud  defective 
one.  and  work  on  the  policy  that  10 
lO.OOO-ponnds-a-year  producers  are  a  bet¬ 
ter  proposition  than  80  giving  8.000 
pounds  a  year,  eveu  if  they  do  not  need 
as  much  stable  room  or  eat  as  much  hay. 

The  milk  farmer  ha.s  been  accused,  and 
I  suppose  with  reason,  of  not  taking  the 
pride  in  his  product  he  should.  They 
say  he  sometimes  substitutes  oleo  for  real 
butter  ;  that  he  will  sell  a  new-born  calf 
before  it  is  dry  to  avoid  feeding  if  milk, 
and  that  milk  is  not  exploited  ou  his  own 
table  as  it  should  be.  The  cow  of  the 
future  will  give  a  fluid  testing  around 
four  per  cent  butter  fat.  and  a  cau  of 
four  per  cent  milk  will  make  4^  pounds 
of  butter.  Skim-milk  now  sells  at  oO 
cents  a  can  for  feeding  purposes.  Where 
calves  are  being  fed  it  can  take  the  place 
of  whole  milk  for  an  occasional  feed.  It 
makes  excellent  cottage  cheese,  relishi'd 
by  almost  every  family,  and  buttermilk  is 
a  universal  drink.  Why  a  producer  of 
milk  should  lower  his  self-respect  aud 
compel  his  family  to  use  oleo  rather  than 
churn  occasionally  is  something  I  can¬ 
not  understand.  Milk  should  be  in  liberal 
supply  on  every  farmer’s  table.  There 
are  qualities  in  milk  for  which  nature 
has  not  furnished  a  substitute.  The  very 
young  aud  very  old  demand  it,  aud  every 
member  of  the  family  can  use  it  freely 
with  credit  to  themselves  and  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant  to  the  industry  which  they  depend 
largely  upon  to  furnish  their  living. 

Y'ou  ask  me  what  the  future  holds  for 
the  milk  producer,  and  I  answer,  if  he 
will  follow  closely  the  teachings  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  our  other  dairy  papers,  if 
he  will  insist  ou  doing  his  business  ;is  a 
business  man,  if  he  will  keep  his  methods 
up  to  date  and  be  ever  in  the  line  of 
progress,  he  must  succeed. 

New  York.  george  e.  iiowell. 


Breeding  Crate  for  Hogs 

We  have  had  several  requests  for  the 
plan  of  a  breeding  crate  for  bogs.  The 
picture  shows  plans  for  such  a  crate 
printed  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  960 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington.  The  following  bill  of  ma¬ 
terials  is  printed  iu  the  bulletin : 

Dressed  or  pndressed  lumber  may  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  a  breeding 
crate.  The  material  required  will  total 
about  140  board  feet  of  lumber  of  the  fol- 
Iwoiiig  dimensions : 

5  pieces,  2  by  4  inches  by  16  feet  long, 
for  upright  and  .‘ddes. 

14  jiiecos,  1  by  0  inches  by  12  feet  long, 
for  sides  and  flooring. 

Hardware,  Etc. — 2  pieces,  %-inch  iron 
rods  80  inches  long,  with  2  wing  nuts,  as 
shown  in  illustration,  for  sliding  partition. 

1  piece.  1-inch  pipe  2  feet  10  inches  iu 

length,  with  handle  and  ratchet,  for  wind¬ 
lass.  • 

12  feet  sash  cord,  for  windlass. 

1  pair  hinges. 

4  angle  irons,  %-inch  thick  bv  IH 
inches  iu  width,  and  made  2  by  3  inches, 
as_sho\vn  on  the  sliding  partition. 

5  pounds  10-peiiuy  wire  nails. 

2  pounds  20-penny  nails. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  con¬ 
struct  the  crate  as  shown.  Dtiier  meth¬ 
ods  of  making  a  wiudla.ss  that  will  answer 
the  desired  purpose  may  suggest  them- 
selve.s.  For  instance,  instead  of  being 
made  of  iron  it  could  be  made  of  wood  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  old  wooden 
windlass  used  over  wells. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  MAY  .30,  1018. 

BCTTER 

The  market  is  dull  and  two  cents  lower. 
Receipts  are  not  e.xtremely  large,  but  the 
pinch  of  high  price's  in  food,  idothing 
and  other  home  supplies  compels  more 
economical  buying,  and  butter  is  one  of 
the  products  usually  hit  in  such  cases. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  4.?  ®  44 

Good  to  Choice  .  40  @  42 

Lower  Grades .  So  @  3!) 

Dairy,  best .  42  &  43 

Common  to  Good .  35  @  40 

City  made .  29  &  32 

Packintf  Stock .  26  @  30 

Process  .  33  @  38 


CHEESE 

Prices  in  the  We.stern  producing  sec¬ 
tions  have  stiffened  a  trifle  on  the'  new 


make. 

Whole  Jlllk.  fancy  .  25  W  26 

Good  to  choice .  23  &  24*^ 

Lower  grades .  16  @  22 

Skims,  best .  18  @  19 

Fair  to  good .  9  &  14 


EGGS. 

Nearby  fancy  are  a  little  scarce  and 
two  cents  higher.  Many  hens  are  brood¬ 
ing  at  this  time,  which  cuts  production. 
There  is  no  price  improvement  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  range  of  gathered  which  contain  too 
many  inferior  eggs. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  41  ®  42 

Medium  togood .  37  ®  4(1 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  38  ®  40 

Common  to  good .  33  @  35 

Gathered,  best,  white . 36  ®  37 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  34  @  36 

Lower  grades .  28  @  33 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  36  @  37 

Common  to  good  .  30  ®  34 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  85  @  90 

Roasters  .  33  ®  36 

Fowls . 30  @  34 

Roosters .  25  @  26 

Squabs,  doz .  1  50  ®  7  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 13  00  ®13  75 

Pea . 1175  ®12  75 

California,  small  white, . 12  00  @12  75 

Bed  Kidney . 12.50  ®13  75 

White  Kidney . 15  00  ®  15  25 

Lima,  California . 13  00  @13  25 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 15  50  @18  00 

Bulls  .  9  00  @13  00 

Cows  .  500  @1250 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  15  00  @15  50 

Culls .  9  00  @12  00 

Hogs . 18  00  @18.50 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 11  00  ]I@14  00 

Lambs  . 15  00  >'02100 


FRUITS. 

Barrelled  apples  are  getting  scarce,  and 
all  good  to  choice  stock  higher.  1‘eaches 
in  niucli  larger  supply  and  running  better 
in  quality.  Strawberries  quite  iilentiful 
from  nearby,  wholesaling  around  15  cents 
for  best. 

Apples,  Albemarle,  bbl 

Ben  Davis . 

Baldwin . 

strawberries,  qt . 

Watermelons  100 . 

Muskmelons,  bu . 

Peaches.  24  qt.  crate  ... 

Blackberries,  qt . 

VEGETABLES 

Ne'w  potatoes  are  again  in  surjilus  and 
weaker ;  old  stock  going  slowly  at  former 
prices.  Asparagus  in  large  supply.  String 
beans  and  peas  selling  well  when  of  good 
(luality.  Cabbage  very  dull.  Onions 
lower. 


Potatoes— New.  No.  1,  bbl .  5  00  @6  00 

New.  No.  2,  bbl .  2  00  ®  3  50 

Old,  100  lbs .  1  75  ®  2  25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  1  00  @  2  75 

Beets,  new,  bu  .  1  25  @  1 .50 

Carrots,  bbl .  150  @2  00 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  (@  1  00 

Onions,  old,  100  lbs .  .50  @  2  00 

New,  bu .  75  @2  00 

Peppers,  bu . .  .  1  50  ®  3  00 

String  Beans  bu .  100  @2  25 

Turnips,  new',  bbl, .  .50  @  1  00 

Squash. new,  bu .  1  00  @  2  60 

Peas,  bu .  2  00  @  3  50 

Kgg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  ®  3  75 

Tomatoes,  Southern.  24-qt.  crate  _  2  00  @  4  75 

Asparagus,  fancy,  doz .  3  25  @3.50 

Common  to  good .  1  25  @  2  .50 

Mushrooms  lb  .  15  @  35 

Horseradish.  100  lbs .  3  00  @  6  00 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bu, .  2  00  @  4  00 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl . 1  50  @2.50 

Kale,  bbl .  25  ®  75 

Spinach,  bbl .  75  @  1  25 

Leeks.  100  bunches, .  1  00  @  2  00 

l’ar.sley,  bbl., .  4  00  la  7  00 

II  AY  AND  STRAW. 

Uay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  .  28  00  @30  00 

No.  2 . r . 24  00  @27  00 

No.  3  . 19  00  @22  00 

Clover  mixed . 20  00  @26  00 

Straw,  Rye . 16  00  @18  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2.  red,  .  2  26  ® 

Corn .  1  70  ®  1  80 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  79  ®  81 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Clioicc  creamery  in  good  demand  ;  other 
grad(‘s  weak.  P.est  prints,  4!)  to  oOc : 
tub.  choice,  to  to  4()C ;  lower  grade.s,  40 
to  >140. 

l-XiG.S. 

Itest  nearby.  42  to  4.‘>c  ;  gathered,  good 
to  ciioice,  .‘>5  to  2>Sc ;  lower  grades,  MO  to 
M4c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  Ml  to  .M2c  ;  chickens,  .oo  to  00c  : 
roost<“rs.  22  to  2Mc ;  ducks,  20  to  MOc ; 
geese,  20  to  20c ;  jiigeons.  pair,  .".0  to  doc. 

DUES.SEI)  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  MM  to  Moc ;  old  roosters,  2.">  to 
20c;  chickens,  40  to  42c;  turkeys,  MO  to 
M4c ;  ducks,  42  to  44c ;  squabs,  doz.,  .$M.2o 
to  .$7. 


FRUITS. 

Apples.  Albe'marle.  .$.o  to  .$8;  Winesap, 
.84  to  .$7 ;  Ren  Davis,  .$2.o0  to  ,$4.o0 ; 
peaches,  0-basket  crate,  ,81.,o0  to  .$8; 
strawberries,  qt.,  oc  to  11c. 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes,  old,  100  lbs.,  .^l.MO  to  ,81.50; 
new.  bbl.,  .$4  to  .85.25;  sweet  ])otatoes, 
bu..  <81  to  ,81.50 ;  string  beans,  bu..  .81  to 
.82 :  peas.  bu..  .81  to  ,82.75 ;  onions,  new, 
bu..  .81  to  .81.50;  cabbage,  bbl..  .81  to 
.81.75;  beets,  100  bunches,  .8,5  to  .87. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Ilay,  No.  1.  Timothy,  .825)  to  .8M0 ;  No. 
2.  .827  to  .828 ;  No.  M,  .822  to  .824 ;  clove'r, 
mixed,  $25  to  .827 ;  straw,  rye,  .815)  to 
.820;  wheat  and  oat,  .810.50  to  .817..50. 


Countrywide  Produce  Markets 

POTATO  OUTLOOK  IMPROVING. 

The  general  market  conditions  are 
fairly  good  for  the  time  of  year.  .Supplies 
are  increasing  as  the  new  sections  begin 
to  ship  week  by  we'ek.  On  the  other 
Imnd,  the  market  position  of  the  two 
weakest  lines,  onions  and  potatoes,  is 
being  improved  by  the  exhaustion  of  old 
stock.  New  potatoes  are  now  coming  for¬ 
ward  about  250  cars  per  day,  and  old 
stock  about  150  cars  per  day.  The  com¬ 
bined  volume'  remains  about  the  siune  as 
of  old.  The  new  crop  will  soon  have  the 
whole  field,  and  will  increase  further  with 
the  opening  of  the  Virginia  and  Mary¬ 
land  season.  The  potato-consuming  cam¬ 
paign  seems  to  have  helped  the’  demand 
considerably,  and  markets  for  new  stock 
have  moved  up  .81  or  more  per  bushel, 
paying  .84  to  .85  in  leading  cities.  Even 
old  stock  advanced  in  some  cities,  selling 
at  .81.25  to  $1.5)0  per  cwt.  in  bulk.  The 
jjotato  situation  has  clesired  uj)  better 
than  it  seemed  likely  at  one  time. 

ONIONS. 

The  last  of  the  old  stock  was  not  de¬ 
sirable,  being  soft  and  sprouted,  and  a 
good  deal  of  it  sold  around  50  cents  per 
bag.  The  ne'w  crop  movement  has  been 


lighter  from  all  sections  than  expected, 
about  75  cars  per  day  now,  but  the  pub¬ 
lic  had  its  fill  from  the  old  croi>,  and  the 
new  yellow  onions  have  been  dragging  at 
85  cents  to  $1.40  jier  crate  in  the  markets 
of  the’  Central  States,  and  $1.25  to  $1.00 
in  the  East  and  North. 

PLENTY  OF  BERRIES  NOW. 

Strawberries  have  been  an  outstanding 
feature  of  recent  weeks,  owing  to  north¬ 
ward  extension  of  the  shipping  area,  and 
about  250  cars  per  day  have  been  moving 
lately.  The  price  has  declined  rapidly. 
A  good  deal  of  canning  stock  sold  at  about 
7  cents,  and  good  Ixu-ries  at  8  to  17  cents. 
It  looks  as  if  this  condition  of  heavy  sup¬ 
ply  and  low  prices  will  continue  for  the 
present.  About  the  only  other  fruit  sup¬ 
ply  in  liberal  (luantities  con.sists  of 
Georgia  peaches,  which  Imve  bee'n  selling 
around  .$2  per  carrier  in  Northern  mar¬ 
kets. 

TRUCK. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
oversupply  of  truck  in  various  lines  will 
not  be'  so  great  with  the  opening  of  the 
northeim  sections  because  reports  indicate 
ii  generally  lighter  phinting  as  compared 
with  the  South.  The  effect  of  low  prices 
began  to  show  at  about  the  time  of  thd 
Northern  planting  season. 

Tomatoes  are  in  light  supply,  and  sell¬ 
ing  mostly  at  .$4  to  $(>  per  carrier.  So 
far  about  the  only  shipments  have  come 
from  Florida,  and  the.se.  are  declining 
each  week.  A  few  are  being  imported 
from  Mexico. 

PACKAGES  SCARCE  AND  HIGH. 

The  scarcity  of  crates  and  barrels  is 
affecting  shipments  in  some  localties,  and 
some  shipping  sections  rejiort  a  shortage 
of  cars  suitable  for  shipping  vegetables 
and  fruits. 

POOR  OUTLOOK  FOR  CABBAGE. 

The  cabbage’  supply  is  still  extensive  in 
most  markets,  and  the  outlook  seems  none 
too  good  for  the  price  of  the  coming  early 
Northern  Crop,  because  the  m;irkets  have 
been  flooded  so  long  with  cheap  supplie's. 


Regarding  the  late  Northern  crop,  there 
is  room  for  much  uncertainty.  It  is 
claimed  that  many  of  the  young  plants  in 
the  important  Wisconsin  sections  have 
been  killed  by  the  black  fly.  It  is  re'ported 
that  kraut  makers  there  are  contracting 
at  .$15  per  ton  or  about  double  the  pre¬ 
vailing  r.ates  last  yeiir.  Contract  prices 
in  mo.st  cabbage  sections  are  higher  than 
that  of  last  year,  but  it  is  iilso  re'ported 
that  lai'ger  acreages  will  be  set  in  many 
Ijlaces.  _  On  the  whole,  it  does  not  look 
like  ii  situation  encouraging  extra  phint¬ 
ing  except  to  fill  reliable  contracts. 

G.  B.  F. 


The  leading  products  for  northern 
Westchester  County  are  apples,  peaches, 
milk,  hay,  and  potatoes.  Bottled  grade-A 
milk  is  selling  locally  for  12c  a  (it; 
loose  milk.  7c;  old  potatoes.  .82..50  bbl.; 
seed,  $4.50  bbl. ;  hay,  $25  to  $.‘50  ton. 
The’  business  outlook  for  farmers  in  this 
section  would  be  very  encouraging  if 
labor  was  not  so  high  priced  and  of  such 
poor  quality.  Some  of  the  farmers  have 
good  help,  and  although  this  kind  of  labor 
comes  very  high,  they  are  making  money. 
The  peach  crop  was  ruined  by  the  extreme' 
cold  last  Winter,  and  some  apple  trees 
were  killed.  The  writer  has  several 
which  he  believe's  were  killed  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  low  temperature.  These  trees 
blossomed  and  looki'd  good  early,  but  have 
since  died.  There'  will  be  probably  a  half 
crop  of  aiiples  through  this  jiart  of  We.st- 
chester  County.  Meadows  are  looking 
good.  G.  F.  A. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

5Ve  have  a  fine  Spring  for  work ; 
jilanting  mostly  done ;  promi.se  of  good 
hay  crop ;  wheat  looks  fine ;  tobacco 
jilants  coming  on  fine ;  not  as  much  put 
in  as  last  year.  Farme’rs  receive  .$2  per 
hundred  for  M  per  cent  milk,  .$1.40  per 
huiulred  for  potatoes ;  hay.  $17  to  $1>'^. 
Ilelj)  scarce  and  costly — 25  to  .‘5,5  cents 
per  hour.  m.  d.  b. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


100  LBS. 

SUCRENE  • 


^  PEORIA,  III.  ^ 


cow  derives  no  benefit  from  it  whatever,  either 
body  maintenance  or  milk  production.  Because 
of  this,  and  for  the  additional  reason  that  grass 
is  from  80%  to  90%  water  and  fibre,  the  good 
milch  cow  must  eat  enormous  quantities  of  grass 
per  day  to  sustain  herself  and  her  milk  flow.  Own¬ 
ers  of  good  milch  cows  know  from  experience 
that,  no  matter  how  luxuriant  the  pasture,  their 

Cows  Can’t  Eat  Enough  Grass 

to  Maintain  Bodies  and  Milk 'Flow 

To  a  large  extent  grass  is  merely  a  milk-flow  stimu¬ 
lant.  That’s  why  cows  put  on  pasture  show  a  good 
milk  yield  for  the  time  being.  But  because  of  its  low 
nutrient  quality  in  proportion  to  bulk,  cows  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  draw  upon  their  body  reserve  for  the  protein, 
fat  and  carbohydrates  to  produce  the  milk.  That  means 
“robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,”  and  shows  itself  in  below- 
normal  milk  flow  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  Gives  Cows  the  Milk 
Nutrients  Which  Pasture  Fails  to  Supply 


The  stimulating  effect  of  pasture,  com 
bined  with  the  strong  protein,  fat  and  car¬ 
bohydrates  of  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed,  gives 
the  cow  the  complete  nourishment  she 
must  have  when  under  high  pressure  milk 
production.  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  is  a  com¬ 
plete  milk  making  ration.  Composed  of 


molasses,  cottonseed  meal,  corn  gluten  feed, 
ground  and  bolted  grain  screenings,  clipped 
oat  by  -  product,  corn  distillers’  dried  grains 
and  solubles,  palm  kernel  meal  and  small 
percentages  of  calcium  carbonate  and  salt. 
Guaranteed  analysis:  I6J%  protein,  3^%  fat, 
46%  carbohydrates,  14%  fibre. 


-/AT 

''^^.bohvorates 


3.5  0 
46.00 
1 4.00 


Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  does  not  sour  in  hot 
weather.  We  heat  the  molasses  to  120 
degrees  before  mixing,  which  makes  a 
mealy  feed,  not  sticky. 

Even  the  most  ordinary  cows  show  a  substantial  increase 
in  milk  yield  when  fed  Sucrene — not  only  on  pasture,  but  all 
through  the  year.  Order  a  ton  from  your  dealer.  If  he  does  not 
handle  Sucrene  write  us  his  name.  W e'll  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

The  coupon  or  a  post  card  brings  you  free  illustrated  litera¬ 
ture  on  care  and  feeding  of  dairy  cows  and  other  farm  animals. 

American  Milling  Company 

Dept.  5,  Peoria,  Illinois  J 


AMERICAN  NILUNG  CO.,  Dept.  5.  Peorit,  III. 

Please  send  me  illustrated  literature  on 
feeds  checked  below: 

□  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

□  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

G  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 

□  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  steers 

□  Amco  Dairy  Feed  (25%  Protein) 

Mu  Deakr’s  Name . . 


(.Sucrene  Feeds  for  All  Farm  Animals — 17  Years  the  Standard) 


■  P  O 

g  <  •  V/s. 

MvName . 

P.  O. . 


State _ 


State.. 


6  00  @10  00 

3  00  @5  50 

4  00  ®  8  00 

8  @  16 
40  00  @75  00 
3  00  @  5  00 
1  00  @  3  25 
10  @  20 


780 
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June  S,  1!)18 


CHICKS  ARE  AMMUNITION 

—don ’t  waste  them 


Food  is  as  important  as  am¬ 
munition.  Food  ammuni¬ 
tion.  And  poultry  is  assuming 
a  larger  place  than  ever  in  the 
food  situation.  More  poultry 
is  needed  to  save  beef  and 
other  foods  for  the  fighters. 

So  it  becomes  almost  a  crime 
to  let  any  chick  die  unneces¬ 
sarily.  And  here  is  one  good 
waj'  to  keep  little  chicks  from 
dying : 


Feed  them  II-O  Steam- 
Cooked  Chick  Feed.” 

Write  for  free  samples,  prices  and  descriptive  folder 


This  feed  is  composed  of  clean, 
sweet  grains.  And  it  is  the  only 
feed  which  gets  our  exclusive 
steam-cooking  process.  Such 
steam-cooking  dextrinizes  part 
of  the  grain-starches  for  easier 
digestion.  And  reduces  moisture. 
Reduced  moisture  means  no  sour 
or  musty  grains. 

Try  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick 
Feed. 

Notice  how  easily  your  chicks 
digest  it.  See  if  your  chick  death- 
rate  doesn’t  decline.  See  if  you 
don’t  actually  raise  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  chicks. 


Raised  on  H-O 
Steam -Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

THE  H-O  COMPANY,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Members  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  License  No.  G  12,996 

JOHN  J.  CAMPBELL,  Eastern  Sales  Agent,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Baby 

Chicks 


S.  C.  W»  Leghorns 
R.  &  S.  C.  R.  f.  Reds 
B.  Rocks 

p  U  R  E  B  R  E  D , 
Strong’,  Livable. 

From  heavy- laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinneil 

Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


World’s  Greatest  Layers : 


/(Chicks  ! 

Feed  YODR  poultry  wrrtr^i^l^ 

Maurer'S  'Kwauty 
Meat  Scrap 

lUsed  at  New  Jers^  Laying  Contest 

17|*AP/I9i8  Farmers  Almanac 

•  •*  Generous  Samples  .of 

v'KwALiTY”  Productsi 

WRITE  TO-OAV. 

.MAURER  manufacturing  CO.^ 

.Dept.  365. 

Newark,  V 

I  ■— 


■W.  Wyandottes 
Buff  Orpingtons 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
8.  0.  R.  I.  Reds 
$5.04-  PER  PULLET  in  5  winter  months 

that's  the  prize-winning  record  for  value  of  eggs  laid  by  our 

Een  of  6  Leghorns  at  l^avenworth  in  the  severest  winter 
nown.  Our  champion  pullet  No.  1104  laid  28  eggs  in  coldest 
January  in  98  years  ;  our  pen  of  five  Leghorns  laid  105  ^gs 
Mme  month.  Mcrelu  another  proof  that  our  ^rfectod_i!;7if7- 
Strain  leads  in  every  competition. 


f /isA  tOO  V'oa 
RECO”''''  '' 

test  bj 


- -TW 

OTHER 


I  RECORDS:  294  eggs  In  359  days  laid  <n  last  N.,  A.  Egg  Con- 
r  WorW^s  Champion  Wyandotte,  heqXvno  all  e 


..  8t  by  our  WorW's  Champion  Wyandotte,  beating  all  entries 
I  of  all  breeds.  First  Prize  Leghorns  N.  A.  Contest,  B  hens 
1  laid  1139  eggs;  Reds  Ist  prize,  5  hens  laid  1043  eggs;  Wyan- 
I  dottes.  Missouri  Egg-Laying  Contest.  10  hens  laid  2005  eggs. 
I  Most  profitable  poiatrY/cnown— cockerels,  pullets  and  hens 
I  from  champion  pens.  Write  today  for  book,  **  Story  of  the 
I  200-Egg  Hen.**  Price.  10c,  refunded  on  first  order. 

[  PENNSYLVANIA  POfiLTllY  FARM.  Bm  P. Lanoastt-.’R,  Pa. 


Brehm’s  Beef  Scrap  and  Bone 

is  equa  lly  good  for  hogs  as  for  Poultry;  Greater 
body  than  digester  tankage  and  costs  no  more. 
Hade  by  H.  F.  BREHM,  Watorloo,  N.  Y. 

m  CUUN  Incubator 


SIO.  NO  ADVANCE  IN  PRICE 

Absolutely  Fireproof.  Write  for  Catolog. 

GEO.  WATSON  BEACH 
Dept.  SO,  126  Uberty  Street,  NEW  YORK 


T 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

By  Parcel  Post. 

2,500  FOB  DEr.IT'ERY  ’H'EKKI.Y  JUNE  4,  II,  18,  26. 

$12  per  1  00  ;  $6. SO  per  50  ;  $3.60  per25. 

DO  YOU  KNOW"  THAT”  The  Bl.ack  Leghorns  led  the  ten  breeds 
represented  at  the  Vineland  Egg  Iiaying  Contest  the  past 
season  with  48%  egg  yield.  That  they  led  for  Jan.,  Feb., 
and  March.  That  tliey  are  the  heat  breed  on  earth.  That 
the  Famous  Hampton  Black  I.eghorn  chick  will  please 
and  satisfy  you  and  grow  into  the  best  layer  you  ever  had. 
That  whou  you  buy  chicks  of  Hampton  you  get  a  square 
deal.  Order  your  chicks  now  and  get  them  wlxen  you 
want  them.  Safe  delivery  giiarantced.  My  free  circular 
tells  all.  Write  for  it.  A.  E.  IIAMPI'ON,  Bor  fl.  Pitlstown,  N.  J 


SINCLE 

COMB 


White  Leghorns  MRR0N*STRAIN 


tNat 

paiil 


Well  hatched,  ■well  bred,  from  best  heavy- 
egg  strains  of  Reds.  Rocks,  Wyandottea, 
Leghorns,  etc.  FREE  BOOK  tells  how 
to  make  more  money  from  Poultry. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown.N.  J. 


3.000  Breeders  In  free  farm  range,  inoculated  and 
free  from  lice,  with  Egg  records  up  to  274  Eggs  in  one 
year.  Eggs  for  hatching  $6  ix:r  100  Balance  of  sea¬ 
son.  Baby  Chicks,  last  half  of  May  and  June,  $12 
per  100  in  any  quantity  by  I’areel  Post,  Prepaid. 
Safe  arrival  Guaranteed.  Prompt  Shipments.  Capa¬ 
city  10,000  per  week.  The  kind  that  live  and  grow 
into  Winter  Layers,  My  Book,  ‘U’roflts  In  Poultry  Krrp- 
ing  SolTsd,"  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circular  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  REDS 

Single  combg  only.  For  years  I  have  selected  Fall 
and  Winter  layers  for  breeders,  Mated  to  rich  Ma¬ 
hogany  colored  males.  Egifs,  $3  for  15;  $5.50 
for  50;  8S10  for  100.  Write  for  circular. 

B.  ^JUACKENBUSH,  Box  SCO.  Uarien,  Conn. 

TIFFANY’S 

Superior 

CHICKS 

that  Live 


SILVER,  WHITE  &  COLUMBIAN  WYAN 
OOTTES,  20c.  each;  $18  per  100.  S.  C. 
RD  REDS  &  BARRED  ROCKS.  18c.  each; 
$15  per  100;  PEKIN  and  ROUEN 
(DUCKLINGS).  35c.  each;  $30  per  100. 
Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed 

A  LBHAM  POUETKY  FARM 
K.  34  -  Fhoeniiville.Pa. 


BUSINESS  BRED 

English  White  Leghorns  and  Anconas 

Husky  chicks  frointrap-nested  layers.  Guaranteed 
to  please.  Booking  orders  noiy.  Also  hatching 
eggs  and  stock.  No  order  too  sm.all  or  too  large. 

HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  Sta.  C,  Box  O,  Columbus,  Ohio 

K i; Ks, CIliek B, Breeding  stock M  E  N  T.  Everything  for 

BEST  LAYERS.  CATALOG  FREE.  JzJ  V  Poultry.  BIG  CATALOG  FREE. 
GEOKOE  II.  FERItlS,  935  Union  Avo.,  GKANII  KAPIPS,  MICH. 


.SUPPLIES 


ciS,  BrownLeghorns-Eggs,H 

LEON  SAGE,  -  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 

PlliniTQ  G.  White  and  lirown  heehornB 
Unilf  Ikv  itarred  I’.Kockand  Broiler  Chicks 
Sets,  each  and  up.  •  Catalogue  Free. 
Cyclone  Hatchery,  Depi.  B.  Millerstown,  Fa. 

Baby  Chicks  15c.  each,  balance  of  season 

Regal  White  Wyandottes  and  Barred  Bocks 
MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Hopewell  Junction.  N.  Y. 

Rhode  Island  WhiteSc®o“^b 

Eggs  from  pen  of  famous  layers.  Mid-winter  records 
23  to  28  eggs  in  30  days.  $2  per  15.  0.  G.L. Lewis,  Paoli, Pa. 


'‘Perfection”  Barred  Rocks  (Ringlets) 

Surplus  stock  from  our  breeding  pens.  About  100 
liens,  $3.50  each;  15  cockerels.  $7.50,  $10  and  $15 
each.  These  birds  are  exceptiontil  quality  and  in 
best  of  condition.  They  have  produced  egga  that 
were  good  value  for  $4  per  setting.  Plenty  of  time 
to  hatch  from  them  this  season  Hatcliing  eggs,  $2 
and  $4  for  15.  Dr.  Hayman,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Barron’s  AVhite  yandottes 

females  imported  direct;  males  dams,  272  to  2^-egg 
records;  hens  with  255  to  273-egg  records.  Males, 
females,  and  eggs  for  sale.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.Y, 

WHITE  WTAHDOTTES— Regal-Dorcas  and  American  Beauty 
Strains.  PARTRIOBE  ROCKS-Bred  in  line  for  greatest  value. 
Eggs,  »1..50,  $2.60—15  ;  $6.76—100.  Chicks,  17c,  30c  each. 
Sales  List  free.  OWNLANU  FAUM,  Bix  497,  South  Hammonil,  H.T. 

HATCHING  EGGSSr«^”d 

Trapnested stock.  Vibert'sS.C.Reds— Barron’s  S.C. 
Leghorns  and  White  Wyandottes.  Place  your  orders 
now.  Overbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Marlborough-on-Hudson,  N.Y 

Baby  Chix — Hatching  Eggs — Breeders 

White  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  XJght  and  Dark  Brahmas, 
S.  C.  \V.  and  Brown  lA'ghorns.  Utility  and  show  quality. 
Catalog  fi*ee.  Kivkkdalk  PoulthyFxrm,  Box  165.  Uiverdaley  N.  J 

R.  C.  Reds-Pearl  Guineas  hSwIso  e^ck 

Eggs  for  hatching,  15c  each.  Guineas.  $3  each! 
Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co..  N.  Y. 

SP  DiiTTI  anlinrnn  Merihew  strain.  Eggs,  $1.26—15; 

.  U.  bull Legnorns  $5.50-100.  chicks,  12Mc.  each. 

Sales  List  free.  OWKLANO  FAKH,  Otx  497,  Geuth  Haimnond,  H.T. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  Vineland,  N.  J.,  egg-laying  contest 
is  now  in  its  second  year.  The  same  hens 
which  were  reported  last  year  are  being 
tested  for  their  two-year-old  form.  Below 
is  given  the  record  of  the  full  pullet  year, 
the  record  for  the  current  week  ending 
May  22,  and  the  full  record  for  this 
year.  Do  not  confuse  these  records  with 
the  Connecticut  figures,  for  that  is  a  pul¬ 
let  contest. 


BAKEED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

1st  yr.  Week 

Garret  W.  BaicU,  K.  J .  10.56  29 

Tliomas  Henry,  Pa .  1548  14 

Otto  C.  Luhrs,  N.  .1 .  1474  3.3 

C.  N.  Myers.  Pa .  1689  32 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  ,1 .  1443  32 

Overlook  Farm,  N.J .  1199  29 

George  C.  Ward,  Me .  1459  22 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  1 .  1867  26 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Slass .  1635  24 

Holiiston  Hill  Poul.  Fin. .Mass.  1985  .39 

Edward  B.  Murray.  N.  y .  1573  2.5 

Victors.  Reichenbaoh,  Pa .  1038  33 

Overlook  Farm.  N.  J .  1662  31 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm  N.J. .  1214  27 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J..  1447  32 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.J .  1302  23 

J.  M.  Jones.  N.J .  ]8.'4  32 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.y .  1445  2, 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J .  1412  1. 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1322  21 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.  L598  27 

Jiusscroft  Farm,  N.  J .  1761  32 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.J .  1485  4.5 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  U.1 .  1410  36 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  1460  13 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J .  1721  33 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm,  K.  1 .  1513  17 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J  .  Jiai  3.5 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.  1253  36 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  anil  Howland,  Vt .  1.591  22 

W.  Laing.  N.J .  397  20 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  N.J .  1279  23 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Kllon  Stock  Farm,  N.  J...  1522  19 

H.  VV.  Colliiigwood,  N.  J .  1425  2.5 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa .  14|0  18 

Etjon  i’onltry  Farm,  N.  J .  1479  24 

'Thomas  Henry  Pa .  1.522  28 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J .  1635  1  9 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.. I .  ]yo6  17 

Woodland  I’onltry  Yard,  I’a _  1082  17 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn .  1937 

K.  A.  Bullard,  Pa .  1843 

Will  Barron,  England . .  20S1 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J..  1425 

Broad  Brook  F:irm,  N.  V .  1098 

Cloverhawn  Farm,  N.  J .  1734 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J .  1674 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.J .  ]7;{0 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J .  ](U9 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.J .  1728 

Ij.  S.  &  N.  Jj.  Depne,  N.J .  1714  • 

11.  F.  &  it.  A.  Earle,  N.  J .  1595 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.J .  1772 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  J  .  . .  1772 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn .  1742 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.J .  1277 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . .  io22 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J .  1,527 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio -  1616 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn _  1774 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo .  ]4:j6 

Holiiston  Hill  Poul.  Fm..  Mass.  2114 
Pinebeach  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J..  1412 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.J .  1719 

John  U.  Lauder,  N.  J . .  1851 

Lay  well  Poultry  Fjirm.  Conn...  1867 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J .  1755 

fiercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  1012 

Merrytliought  Farm,  Conn .  ](i73 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J .  1843 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son.  N.J .  1851 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa .  1635 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1117 

Oakl:ind  Farm,  N.  J .  16.55 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa .  1,526 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa .  2173 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y .  1815 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.J . ‘  1614 

Shadowbrook  Farm.  Conn .  1620 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  1666 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa _  1884 

Herman  F.  Sender,  N.J .  1802 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J .  17I6 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  13.53 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm.  N.J _  1312 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  1702 

’Training  !8chooI,  N.J .  1535 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J .  2212 

Sliurts  and  Voegtien,  N.  J .  2115 

Gustav  Walters,  N.J .  1883 

White  House  Poultry  Fm.,  N.J.  1489 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa .  19.59 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J .  1915 

Woodland  Farms,  N.J .  1896 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J .  1448 

Homy  Singer,  N.J .  1137 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J .  1407 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A,  E.  Hampton,  N.  J .  1746 

Fred  C.  Ni.xon,  N.  .1 .  17.58 

Sunny  Acre.s,  X.  J .  17.54 
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743 
702 
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727 
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688 
764 
677 
a53 
953 
689 
819 
749 
657 
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896 
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689 
834 
737 
720 
6.56 

744 

749 
747 
681 

616 
713 
808 
620 
705 
.574 
724 
798 
877 

750 
843 


648 

641 

716 


760 

711 

71.1 


Totals .  161875  3753  71372 


offered  for  use  where  the  electric  lig-iit 
cannot  be  obtained.  One  such  lamp  is 
shown  below.  Can  it  be  that  some 
of  these  men  who  Avould  have  to  be  urged 
to  buy  a  good  lamp  for  the  children  to 
read  by — will  gladly  pay  for  the  lig’-t 
which  makes  heavy  laying? 
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Artificial  Light  for  Poultry 

This  plan  of  lighting  the  henhoii.se  in 
order  to  prolong  the  hen’s  Avorking  day 
has  been  worked  out  with  much  success 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  seems  strange 
that  so  little  has  been  said  about  this 
m.attor  in  view  of  the  evident  success  ob¬ 
tained  by  many  who  have  practiced  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  strong 
light  before  sunrise  and  after  dark  in 
Winter  has  increased  the  egg  yield  of 
many  flocks.  It  is  a  general  practice  on 
the  upper  Pacific  coast.  As  is  usual  when 
a  new  method  or  practice  becomes  popu¬ 
lar  inventive  genius  and  commercial  en¬ 
terprise  rush  in  to  supply  tools  or  fixtures 
needed  to  utilize  the  new  methods. 
Three  various  kinds  of  lamps  are  being 


Black  Feathers  in  White  Leghorns 

Can  you  tell  me  v.hy  black  feathers  oc¬ 
casionally  appear  in  white  chickens?  I 
have  a  pedigreed  White  Leghorn  cockerel 
mated  with  mature  hens  from  full  blooded 
stock  of  the  same  breed.  Several  of  the 
young  chicks  haA^e  black  feathers.  Will 
you  give  me  a  formula  for  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  for  growing  chicks?  I  want  a  mash 
that  can  be  fed  up  until  I  begin  to  feed 
the  laying  mash  to  the  pullets.  This  lay¬ 
ing  ma.sh  is  made  from  the  formula  Avhich 
appeared  in  The  Ritkal  Neav-Yokkeii, 
and  it  has  given  tremendous  success. 

Connecticut.  e.  a.  p. 

No  “full  blooded”  stock  is  pure  blooded, 
nor  ever  can  be,  for  Nature  has  got  things 
so  badly  mixed  that  man  Avill  never  fully 
straighten  them  out.  All  purebred  do¬ 
mestic  animals  are  the  descendants  of 
mixed  ancestry,  and  though  some  of  them 
haA'e  been  bred  for  many  Am.srs  Avitii  an 
eve  single  to  elirninating  all  traces  of 
some  of  their  ancestral  blood,  that  bloofl 
will  occasionally  crop  out.  Black  feath¬ 
ers  Avill  appear  in  Avhite  birds ;  the  Shet¬ 
land  pony  AA’iH  groAv  into  a  large  horse; 
and  the  boy  Avill  run  aAvay  and  go  to 
sea.  If  you  are  inclined  to  blaiiie  the 
boy  overmuch,  get  out  your  Bible  liiul  see 
hoAV  long  the  pure  blood  of  Adam  and 
Eve  remained  nnmixed  Avith  that  of  some 
presumably  inferior  race.  Drawing  chicks 
Avill  balance  Avell  on  corn,  Avheat.  hulled 
oats,  and  mo.st  any  other  grain  that  they 
can  get,  provided  that  the  lack  of  anim.ql 
jirotein  in  these  grains  is  made  up  to 
them  by  the  addition  of  meat  or  fish  .scrap 


or  skim-milk.  In  the  old  days  Avhen  grain 
could  be  purchased,  cracked  com  and 
Avheat  for  hard  grains,  Avith  equal  part.s 
of  cornmeal,  wheat  middlings,  bran,  and 
meat  scrap  for  mash  made  an  excellent 
“growing”  ration  for  chicks  of  all  age.s 
beyond  babyhood.  Nowadays,  you  have 
to  feed  what  you  can  get  and  even  find 
substitutes  for  the  substitutes.  M.  b.  d. 


Broody  Hens 

I  have  a  flock  of  450  White  Leglioru 
hens  in  their  pullet  year.  Probably 
about  80  of  these  hens  are  now  broody. 
I  am  inexperienced  in  this  line  and  do 
not  know  Avhether  it  is  profitable  to  keep 
these  broody  hens  another  year  or  not. 
I  assume  that  these  same  hens  Avill  ahso 
be  broody  their  second  year.  If  this  is 
true,  it  Avould  .seem  that  tlie  proper  plan 
to  folloAV  would  be  to  ftitten  them  and  put 
them  in  the  market  iuiav.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  right  or  not,  but  it  seems 
that  a  broody  hen  Avill  lose  (hree  or  four 
weeks’  laying  every  time  she  wants  to  set. 
If  one  has  L'om  500  to  1.000  layers,  it 
takes  consitlernble  off  the  profits  to  have 
10  per  cent  of  them  broody,  and  it  seems 
to  me  a  btdtt'r  iilan  would  be  to  dispose 
of  these  during  their  pullet  year,  and  not 
carrv  them  over  the  second  year. 

Ncav  York.  H.  F.  S. 

It  certainly  does  reduce  the  profits  to 
have  hens  become  broody  when  they 
should  be  laying,  but  all  flocks  suffer  this 
loss,  for  hens  Avill  become  broody  both 
in  their  pullet  year  and  later.  If  one 
Avere  to  dispose  of  all  broody  hens  upon 
the  first  manifestation  of  this  condition, 
I  am  afraid  that  he  would  soon  be  Avith- 
out  a  flock.  A  Leghorn  hen,  particularly 
a  pullet,  should  not  lose  three  or  four 
Aveeks  Avheu  broody.  If  you  will  make  a 
separate  pen  or  enclosure  for  broody  birds 
and  promptly  remove  those  that  shW  any 
signs  of  broodiness  to  ncAV  quarters  at 
the  first  cluck,  two  or  three  days  should 
.suffice  in  most  cases  to  overcome  their 
disposition  to  raise  a  family  and  permit 
their  return  to  laying  quarters.  As  a 
rule,  Leghorn  hens  are  not  persistent  sit¬ 
ters  and  do  not  lose  much  time  in  broodi- 
ness.  Old  hens  are  more  frequently 
broody  than  pullets  and  are  les.s  easily 
“broken  up,”  but  no  great  difficulty 
•should  be  experienced  Avith  either  if  they 
are  taken  in  time.  m,  b.  d. 


Mrs.  IIaavbuck  ;  “Hiram,  it  takes  yoi 
twice  as  long  to  drive  the  pigs  as  it  usee 
to.”  Farmer  II. ;  “I  know  it.  Yoi 
wouldn’t  expect  me  to  speak  harsh  to  i 
lot  of  critters  Avortli  $50  apiece,  woulc 
you?” — Boston  Transcript. 
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Cost  of  Home-Grown  Grain 

The  other  day  another  young  man  and 
I  were  discussing  the  comparative  cost  of 
keeping  hens  on  the  farm  and  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  lie  claimed  the  farmer  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  because  he  raised  his  own  grain. 
I  claimed  that  the  grain  which  a  farmer 
fed  to  his  hens  should  be  charged  up  to 
them  at  the  price  he  could  obtain  for  it 
at  the  elevator.  He  .said,  “No,  it  doesn’t 
cost  you  that  much  to  produce  it,  so  it 
isn’t  fair  to  charge  that  price  to  the 
hens.’’  I  used  to  look  at  it  that  way,  but 
don’t  now.  Aside  from  the  free  range 
on  the  farm,  the  cost  of  keeping  would 
not  be  much  different  in  one  place  over 
the  other,  because  as  a  general  thing  the 
village  poultryman  could  obtain  his  grain 
from  a  farmer  at  the  same  prices  the 
farmer  gets  at  the  elevator.  I  told  my 
friend  I  would  put  it  up  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

New  York.  A.  E.  H. 

If  the  profit  from  the  flock  alone  is  to 
be  considered,  grain  should  he  charged  at 
its  market  value.  If  all  farm  operations 
are  to  be  considered  together,  it  is  imma¬ 
terial  whether  the  grain  fed  the  poultry 
is  charged  at  co.st  or  at  market  price.  If 
fed  at  cost,  the  flock  shows  an  increased 
profit  and  the  grain  field  shows  none.  If 
fed  at  market  value,  the  flock  suffers  on 
the  ledger  and  the  grain  field  shows  a 
profit.  The  farmer  gains  nothing  by  sell¬ 
ing  his  grain  to  his  hens  at  les^  than  the 
market  value,  unless  the  expense  of  get¬ 
ting  it  to  the  hens  is  less  than  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  hauling  it  to  market,  for  what  he 
gains  in  the  egg  basket  he  loses  in  the 
field.  If  he  wants  to  show  the  greatest 
possible  profit  on  his  poultry,  he  should 
charge  the  gi-ain  at  cost,  but  he  will  have 
no  more  money  to  pay  taxes  with  than  he 
would  if  he  got  less  for  his  eggs  and  more 
for  bis  grain.  M.  B.  D, 


Eliminating  Bird-Killing  Cats 

Referring  to  Mrs.  O.  A.  W.’s  complaint 
on  page  (!r)4.  it  is  suggested  that  some 
canned  salmon  or  sardines  be  placed  at 
inner  end  of  an  empty  nail  keg,  laid 
lengthwise  on  the  ground,  and  that  two 
of  the  .smallest  sized  steel  traps,  spiked  to 
a  log,  be  placed  on  ground  at  entrance  to 
keg  and  camouflaged  over  naturally  with 
leaves  or  grass.  The  fishy  odor  attracts 
the  bird-killing  cat  and  a  rap  on  the  trap¬ 
ped  animal’s  head  makes  a  noiseless  finish 
that  brings  no  neighborhood  rows.  There 
is  some  advantage  in  eliminating  cats  in 
Winter,  when  their  tracks  in  the  snow  be¬ 
tray  their  route.s  of  travel,  and  before  the 
Summer  song  birds  have  arrived.  M.M.  G. 

Mississippi. 


Cannibal  Chicks 

The  chickens  I  hatched  last  Spring  got 
cannibal  habits.  They  would  pick  a  bird 
above  the  tail  until  it  died.  They  would 
leave  only  the  bones.  During  the  Win¬ 
ter  I  had  very  little  trouble  with  it,  but 
since  March  they  are  killing  as  many  as 
four  in  one  day.  Now,  they  bite  a  piece 
out  of  the  vent  and  then  deliberately  pull 
out  the  intestines  of  the  hen,  and  it  soon 
dies.  They  try  another  hen,  but  they 
do  not  devour  the  flesh.  The  mothers  of 
the  flock  never  do  it.  J.  F-  F. 

New  York. 

Cannibalism  is  a  trait  hard  to  accotint 
for  in  fowls.  Once  acquired,  however,  it 
is  difficult  to  rid  them  of.  The  appetite 
for  blood  does  not  seem  to  be  appeased  by 
fresh  meat,  though  many  have  reported 
that  a  i)iece  of  salt  pork  hung  where  the 
fowls  can  reach  it  will  satisfy  them  and 
cause  them  to  desist  from  attacking  their 
fellow's.  I  have  succeeded  in  stopping 
the  losses  by  turning  the  flock  loose-  for 
a  time  and  permitting  them  to  scatter 
and  forget  each  other.  Close  confinement 
conduces  to  the  acquirement  of  these 
vicious  habits  and  should  be  avoidt-d 
whenever  possible.  m.  b.  d. 

Making  Feed  Mixture 

I  want  to  raise  from  l.oO  to  200  chick¬ 
ens  for  home  use.  and  to  save  some  for 
eggs  for  the  family,  I  am  in  position  to 
raise  sunflower,  kafir  corn,  sugar  cane, 
millet,  and  will  also  have  on  the  place 
field  corn,  c*ow  peas  and  Soy  beams,  and 
would  like  to  know  how  to  mix  this  up 
for  something  like  a  balanced  ration  for 
scratch  feed.  I  thought  of  buying  some 
oats,  barley  and  wheat,  but  would  prefer 
raising  the  feed'  necessary  on  my  own 
pliice.  F.  L,  w. 

West  Virginia. 

Of  the  grains  you  mention,  corn  is  the 
best  for  your  fowls  and  should  form  the 


you  like,  these  being  of  about  the  same 
food  value.  Sunflow'er  seeds  are  rich  in 
oil  and  can  be  fed  only  in  limited  quan¬ 
tity.  Wheat  and  oats  are  the  other 
standard  poultry  foods,  the  wheat  by¬ 
products,  bran  and  middlings,  being  fed 
with  cornmeal  and  ground  oats  as  a  mash. 
With  all  these  you  will  need  animal  food 
of  some  kind  to  furnish  needed  protein 
for  balancing  the  ration.  This  you  can 
get  in  skim-milk  or  beef  or  fish  scrap.  I 
do  not  know  what  crops  you  can  raise  to 
best  advantage,  but  presume  that  field 
corn  will  yield  you  the  most  and  best 
poultry  food  per  acre.  By  making  the 
Fse  of  green  or  cured  clover. 
Alfalfa,  and  the  root  crops,  like  mangels, 
you  can  reduce  the  amount  of  grain 
needed,  and,  at  present  prices,  it  is  (|uite 
essential  to  economize  in  grain. 

M.  B.  D. 


Lame  Fowls 

What  is  the  matter  with  mv  White 
Leghorn  hens?  At  first  they  are  taken 
slightly  lame,  but  very  graduallv  grow 
worse  until  they  can  scarcelv  ‘hobble. 
They  continue  to  run  down  for  two  or 
three  months  perhaps,  then  die.  Their 
combs  do  not  lose  color  much,  but  be- 
oomes  shrunken.  A  great  many  continue 
to  lay  for  some  time  after  they  are  taken 
lame.  They  are  fed  mainly  corn  and 
buckwheat,  but  more  coni.  They  have 
a  brook  of  nice  running  w’ater  to  drink 
from,  and  a  nice  henhou.se  w'ell  ventilated, 
but  no  draughts.  AVould  it  be  advisable 
to  use  their  eggs  for  .setting?  c.  D. 

New  York. 

I  have  never  seen  any  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  lameness,  or  inability  to 
use  the  _  legs.  It  has  been  ascribed  to 
rheumatism,  ^  probablj'  without  reason, 
and  to  over-feeding  with  consequent  dis¬ 
order  of  the  liver  or  other  digestive  or¬ 
gans.  It  seems  to  me  quite  probable 
that  the  latter  exjdanation  is  the  mo.st 
neavly  correct,  tliough,  of  course,  it  is 
not  much  of  an  explanation.  In  the  case 
of  your  fow'ls,  you  are  feeding  them  upon 
fattening  food  chiefly,  and  unless  they 
have  free  range  upon  a  farm  they  are 
quite  likely  to  suffer  from  consequent  di¬ 
gestive  disturbances.  You  would  have 
better  results  in  egg  yield  if  yon  added 
oats  and  wheat,  or  wheat  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings,  to  their  ration,  together  with  an 
ample  supply  of  skim-milk  or  some  nfeat 
scrap.  M.  E.  D. 


Business  of  a  Country  Neighborhood 

The  money  croj)  here  is  milk.  The 
League  price  for  ^lay  is  .$2..50.  The  milk 
averages  .$3.60,  which  adds  24  cents. 
From  that  is  deducted  18  cents  cartage, 
leaving  $2.41.  The  Hurleyville  co-op¬ 
erative  creamery  deducts  15  cents  for 
expenses  I  do  not  seem  able  to  find  out 
what  that  is  for;  the  farmers  I  talk  to 
do  not  understand  Some  tell  one  story 
and  some  another,  but  it  is  15  cents  for 
expenses  in  some  way ;  so  the  milk  aver¬ 
ages  .$2.41  per  100,  or  $2.0485  per  can. 
Mo.st  of  the  native  farmers  have  a  few' 
potatoes  to  sell.  Some  sell  a  little  hay  ; 
prime  Timothy.  $25  per  ton.  delivered ; 
poorer  quality  down  to  $12.  Each  farmer 
raises  a  few  oats,  buckwheat,  corn,  and 
some  have  silos.  They  do  not  raise  field 
corn.  Every  farmer  keeps  some  hens. 
They  did  have  100  to  300  on  almost  every 
farm  but  fe<'d  prices  have  driven  us  all 
out  of  the  hen  business  Eggs  .sell  from 
30  to  35  cents  per  dozen,  according  to 
how  much  the  people  want  them  There 
are  no  month  men  to  hire — a  few  loafers 
that  will  work  a  few  days  at  a  time  for 
$2.,10  per  day.  The  natives  have  boys 
under  or  past  draft  age  and  exchange 
work  with  each  other.  Crops  are  going 
in  about  as  usual  and  about  the  same 
acreage,  except  potatoe.s — there  will  be 
fewer  planted  than  last  year.  The  farms 
here  are  not  run  to  full  capacity  and 
have  not  been  for  25  years.  The  city 
b<)arder:;  ruined  this  country,  together 
with  the  milk  business.  To  give  you  an 
example  I  will  .state  my  experience.  1 
have  140  acres.  I  could  keep  50  cows. 
I  can  cultivate  120  acres,  but  by  the 
time  help  is  paid  there  is  nothing  left. 
My  wife  and  I  have  had  to  milk  25  cows, 
take  care  of  300  hens  and  as  many  more 
ducks  for  weeks  at  a  time  when  the 
men  would  leave.  At  present  I  have  13 
COW'S,  about  7.5  hens,  no  ducks  or  tur¬ 
keys.  I  have  seven  calves.  I  was  always 
in  the  milk  business  until  12  years  ago, 
so  I  make  my  milk  in  pot  cheese,  sour 
cream  and  butter.  Have  a  route  seven 
miles,  about  40  customers;  go  each  Tues¬ 
day,  except  in  .Tuly  and  August,  then 
tw'ice  a  week.  At  present  butter  is  48c 
farmer  cheese  14c,  pot  cheese  12c,  sour 
per  cent,  .3Sc;  sweet  cream 
4oc.  These  are  what  I  receive.  When  I 
do  not  produce  enough  I  buy  some  milk. 
I  can  buy  cheape-r  than  produce  it. 

.Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  n.  j.  m. 


"Uow  does  your  boy  like  life  in  the 
army?”  “Not  particularly  well.  He  savs 
he’s  been  in  it  six  weeks  now  and  hasn’t 
once  been  ordered  to  do  something  glo¬ 
rious.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 


basis  of  your  ration.  To  corn  may  be 
added  kafir  and  millet  in  any 


rn  may  be  “Hig  feet  kept  him  out  of  the  army  ” 
proportion  JTlat?’!^  “No;  cold.”— Buffalo  Express. 


^  JuBt  mail  the  coupon.  That  will  brin^ 
^  these  splendid  Outing  Work  Shoes  prepaid. 
A  stunning  bargain  or  you  can  sond  them  back. 
Don’t  put  off  a  day.  Accept  this  offer  and  see 
what  an  unparalleled  value  these  sho^s  are. 
We’ll  take  the  chances  of  your  keeping  them. 
We  want  you  to  see  them — to  try  them  on — to 
satisfy  yourself  that  nowhere  else  can  you  get 
such  a  bargain.  Don’t  pay  $3.60  or  $4.00  for 
shoes  when  'you  can  get  these  for  $2.94. 

Special  Offer  Now 

We  can’t  guarantee  to  hold  this  offer 
open.  So  don’t  miss  it.  You  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  lose.  These  are  just  the  shoes 
you  want.  Built  on  stylish  Outing  Too 
Style,  The  special  re-tanning  process 
makes  the  leather  proof  against  the 
acid  of  milk,  manure,  soil,  gasoline, 
etc.  Built  to  give  the  utmost 
in  wear.  Your  choice  of  wide, 
medium  or  narrow.  Easy  on 
the  feet.  Made  by  a  special 
process  which  leaves  all 
the  “life”  in  the 
leather  and 
gives  it  won¬ 
derful  wear- 
resisting  qual¬ 
ity.  Heavy 
solid  double 
soles.  Half 
bellows  tongue. 

Tough  .durable 
leather  top. 

Color  dark  tan. 

See  for  yourself 
what  wonderful 
shoes  these  are. 

Pay  only  $2.94  on  arrival.  If,  after  careful 
examination,  you  don’t  find  them  all  you  ex¬ 
pect,  send  them  back  and  we  will  return  your  ■ 
money.  No  obligation  on  you  at  all.  I 

Sentf— ^  I 

Only  the  coupon— no  money.  That  brings  ® 
these  splendid  shoes  prepaid.  You  are  to  be  ■ 
the  judge  of  equality,  style  and  value.  Keep  I 
them  9nly  if  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Be  sore 
give  size  and  width.  Mail  the  coupon  now.  ■' 

Leonard-Morton  &  Co.  ! 

Dept.  714  ChicaKO  I 


(Only  One  Pair 
To  a  Person 
At  This  Price 

LEONARD. 
MORTON  &  CO. 

Dept.  714  ChicaKO 

Lend  the  Len-Mort  Shoes  prepaid.  I  will  pay 
J.94  on  arrival,  and  examine  them  carefully.  If  I  am 
not  satisfied,  will  send  them  back  and  you  will 
refund  my  money. 


Size . .  Width. 


Name. 


Age..... . Harried  ar  single. 


Address. 


THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY 

WE  are  producers  of  STRICTLY  THOROUGHBRED  chicks. 
Hundreds  of  this  season’s  satisfied  customers  prove  that 
our  dealings  are  square,  that  here  they  get  full  value,  an 
honest  transaction  and  satisfaction. 

The  Rural  New-  Yorker  backs  up  our  reliability 

As  the  season  is  somewhat  advancing,  we  give  von  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ordering  chicks  from  tliis  ad.,  as  we  will  have  but  two 
more  weeks  of  hatching  tliis  season,  you  had  bi'tter  order  chicks 
1^^  immediately  in  order  to  secure  prompt  shipment. 

40,000  Chicks— Immediate  Deliveries 

i^DO.OO  per  1000  100  CHICKS  oO  chicks  25  cmCKS 

_  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $  9.50  $6.00  $3.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  13.50  7.25  4.00 

White  Wyandottes .  17.00  8.50  5.00 

Send  2()c  per  100  cliicks  for  parcel-post  charges.  Our  baby-chick 
catalog  FREE  upon  request.  Order  before  it  is  too  late. 

EMMERY  R.  WILSON,  Stockton  Hatchery,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


Don’t  let 
your  hens  and 
chicks  be  pestered 
to  death.  Remember, 
lousy  hens  soon  quit  laying 
—and  lice  actually  kill  millions 
of  chicks.  Y ou  can  rid  fowls  and 
chicks  of  lice  by  using  Instant 
Louse  Killer.  Dr.  Hess  authorizes 
evez-y  one  of  his  28,000  dealers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  sell 
it  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 
Sprinkle  on  roosts,  in  coops,  sift  in 
the  feathers,  put  it  in  the  dust  bath. 
It  kills  lice  on  animals  as  well. 


Closing-out  SALE 

A  pen  qf  about  60  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leg. 
horn  hens,  imported  from  Thos.  Barron,  Catfor^, 
England,  with  positive  guaranteed  pedigrees  run¬ 
ning  from  250  to  283  eggs  per  year.  Mated  with 
cock  birds  of  extra  high  pedigrees.  Quoting  from 
Mr.  Barron’s  letter,  “these  are  the  highest  Barron 
Leghorns  in  the  United  States.”  Also  April,  1918 
hatched  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pullets  and 
cockereis.  Write  for  prices. 

THE  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM.  Milford.  Del. 


1  /’'I  •  1  OUR  FAMOUS  WINTER-LAVING 

DBDV  VylllCkS  barred  rocks,  REDS.  S.  C. 

LEGHORNS  AND  ANCONAS 

are  the  most  profitable  ones  to  buy.  Write  for  spee- 
ial  prices  and  a  square  deal  on  quality  chicks. 

E.  K.  HUMMEK  &  CO.,  Erenchtown,  N.  J. 

-a=-Weeks  Ol3.iol5LS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Sires  from  tho  311-egg  hen.  20  chicks 
for  SI  O;  10  chicks,  $5.50. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  .  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

pUinifC  Buff  Leghorns.  Rocks,  Broilers  8e  and 
UIIIUIVw  up.  Safe  delivery  guiirauteed.  Cir.free. 
Jacob  Neimond,  Box  2,  McAiisterviile,  Pa. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c.  and  up.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Circular  free. 
W.  A.  liAUVER,  McAiisterviile,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


^■■1  JAM  A  BARRED  ROCKS.  On  Free  Range.  Si 
l■H||.|lS  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Booklet  Fn 

ar  ■■  ■  W  IB  W  reliable  hatchery.  Box  12.  R.  J.  McAlixterviHc. 


Stroke  the  hair  the  wrong  way  and 
sift  in  the  Louse  Killer.  Excellent 
to  use  right  now  for  killing  bugs 
and  worms  on  roses  and  vines. 

lib.  25c  2’/2lbs.50c 

(except  in  Canada) 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland, 


LiffKt  Rvalimag  ONLY.  Fifteenth  year.  Se- 
Igni  r>ranmas  Eggs-Settings-SI.SO  : 

.00-54.50;  100—58.  Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


Pn-oo  Erriro  Lronze,  B.  Red.  Narragnnsett  and  W. 
*■&&“  Holland  turkeys  tl  per  12.  B.  P.  Rocks 

and  S.  C.  K.  1.  lied  chickens,  SI. 25  per  15.  All  eggs  prepaid. 
Orders  tilled  promptly.  Eatlerii  OhiD  Poultry  Form.  Beallsville,  0. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert  231  to  251-egg  strain.  Eggs,  $2  per  15  ;  $7  per  100  ; 
*20  for  300.  Chicks,  .*18  per  100.  AHHA  M.  JOHES,  Craryville.M.T. 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  ^cl 

$3.50  per  10,  delivered  by  Post. 

H.  J,  VAN  DYKE,  -  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Pearl  GUINEA  EGGSi«3%^^ 

L.  O.  QUIGLEY.  -  GOSHEN.  NEW  YORK 

I  P(rhnrnPiillol«  Yearlings,  *1.50.  Excellent  stock. 
WHITE  Legnurn  rUIIGIS  KOUEST  FAKU,  Kookaway,  i. 


Books  Worth  Reading 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport. .  2.50 

Cheese  Making,  Van  Slyke . 1.75 

Business  of  Dairyiug,  Cane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk.  Winslow . 3.25 

Dairy  Chemi.stry,  Sn.vder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming.  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen,  Woll . 1.60 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing . 1.60 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  "WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


So  many  of  our  subscribers  have 
trouble  colleeting  claims  against  the  ex¬ 
press  companies,  .ami  particularly  against 
the  Adams  Expre.ss  Company,  that  we 
think  the  exiierience  of  one  of  our  Penn¬ 
sylvania  subscribe'rs.  as  related  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter,  will  prove  both  interesting 
and  i)rofitable : 

Xinety  days  after  filing  my  claim  with 
agent  at  shipping  point  I  proceeded  to 
g(>t  judgment  against  express  company, 
whicii  met  with  no  opposition.  WTien  I 
had  four  judgments,  totaling  .$120  against 
the  company,  and  one'  day  before  the  first 
one  was  to  be  executed,  a  special  agent 
came  and  agreed  to  settle  all  just  claims 
within  30  days  if  I  would  not  execute  any 
judgment  in  the  meantime.  I  agreed  to 
this,  as  I  had  $375.80  against  his  com¬ 
pany.  $200  of  Avliich  I  could  not  collect 
by  suit,  etc.,  within  three  months.  The 
agent  took  complete  record  of  my  claims, 
went  to  New  York  personally  (instead  of 
corres])onding)  and  looked  up  the  matter 
in  each  ca.se;  also  went  to  see  the  con¬ 
signees  of  my  shipments.  He  surely  kept 
his  word  ( and  that  is  all  I  Inul  I for  on 
April  10  he  handed  me  $375.80  in  cash 
after  I  had  signed  the’  claim  vouchers, 
thus  paying  me  everj'  cent  they  owed 
me.  The  only  way  to  secure  prompt  at- 
timtion  of  the  claim  department  is  to 
show  them  that  you  mean  business  by 
bringing  suit.  ll.  ('■  >'• 

Pennsylvania. 

t\V  are  always  glad  to  be  of  any  as¬ 
sistance  that  we  can  to  our  subscribers 
in  collecting  express  cLaiins.  but  it  occurs 
to  us  that  where  shippers  have  a  large 
number  of  cl.-iims  the  best  means  to 
secure  redress  is  to  bring  suit  before  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  or  at  a  local  court, 
as  was  done  in  this  case.  Quick  action 
can  usually  be  secured  in  this  way,  and 
the  result  of  the  action  taken  by  B.  C.  N. 
is  more  effective  than  any  other  we  have 
heard  of  in  securing  settlements  from 
the  Adams  Express  f’ompany.  It  fre- 
fpiently  takes  us  six  months  or  more  to 
get  adjustment  on  lost  or  damaged  ship¬ 
ments.  even  with  continuous  persistent 
effort  on  our  part. 

Six  years  ago  T  took  two  shares  of 
Coal  Tiand  Securities  through  the  Scran¬ 
ton.  Pa..  C'oi’resjiondence  Schools.  o_f 
which  I  had  taken  a  course.  I  paid  $-57 
oer  share.  $114.  and  got  dividends  just  _n 
few  time.s,  when  they  wi’ote  me  their 
iM^nl  for  cash,  and  wauled  me  to  turn  my 
two  shares  of  $114  ijito  $10  sliares.  and 
I  wrote  them  no.  Still  fhe.v  kept  asking 
f -r  mone.v.  but  T  wrote  and  told  them 
the  truth  about  being  unable  to  work. 
iii’d  a  famil.v  on  my  hands.  Since  then 
T  lun'e  lieard  nothing.  I  hear  you  foiks 
lo<ik  up  claims  such  as  this,  (’ould  you 
tell  me  if  I  could  get  anything  out  of 
them?  Or  is  it  an  N.  (I.  i)i'oi)osition ?  J 
surely  could  use  the  money  and  back  divi¬ 
dends.  Let  me  hear  from  you.  i)lease. 

Illinois.  Jfi- 

'fhe  (’oal  and  Security  Oo.  imiuired 
a  lout  by  the  above  sul)scriber.  was  one 
of  Mr.  T.  J.  Foster’s  promotions  which. 
w('  understand,  had  nothing  very  tangilde 
on  which  to  base  the  investment  excejit 
Mr.  Foster’s  representations  of  big 
lu'ofits  in  the  future.  ISIr.  Fo.ster's  en- 
ti'riudses  have  bee'n  fre(|uently  referred  to 
Iiy  this  department.  IMany  innocent  in¬ 
vestors  lost  their  small  savings  through 
Ins  ^-arious  i)romotion  schemes.  We'  fear 
that  the  onl.v  way  our  Illiirois  subscriber 
will  ever  be  able  to  realize  on  his  invest¬ 
ment  will  be  by  profiting  by  this  expe¬ 
rience  and  just  avoid  all  siieculative  and 
“(Jet-Rich-Quick”  schemes  in  the  future. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  that 
Whiting’s  victims  in  this  section  are 
“over  the  top.”  Acting  on  your  advice, 
they  got  ready  for  his  coming,  hired  at- 
toriieys.  and  got  the  State  Department  of 
Agi'iculture  interested  ;  and  the  men  who 
were  to  deliver  the  trees  refused  to  act. 
One  had  .$700  in  orders,  the  other  .$1,100. 
from  my  vicinity.  Although  Mr.  W'hiting 
and  his  “assistant”  have  been  here.  Mr. 
Sanders  of  the  I)ei)artment  of  Agriculture, 
and  a  Mr.  Backus,  a  local  State  repre¬ 
sentative,  have  also  been  here,  and  the 
trees  are  still  at  railroad  station,  with 
orders  from  the  State  Department  to  he 
notified  if  they  are  re-billed,  so  they  can 
be  traced.  Qur  local  State  representative. 
Mr.  Backus,  has  done  his  part  to  help  the 
.people;  he  examined  Whiting’s  trees  that 
wei'e  shipped  to  North  East  (10  miles 
from  Erie)  and  informed  Whiting  that  if 
he  attempted  to  deliver  the  orders  at  Erie 
he  would  follow  in  auto  and  inform  the 
people  of  the  quality  of  the  trees,  and 
then  if  they  wished  to  pa.v  the  price  it  was 
up  to  them.  Now  this  you  will  agree  is 
genuine  help.  The  State  Department  also 
asked  my  neighbor,  who  was  to  deliver  the 
trees,  for  his  list  of  victims,  and  soon  each 
one  received  a  letter  advising  him  not  to 
accept  the  trees.  Wliiting  told  this  neigh¬ 
bor.  who  refused  lo  deliver  his  stock,  that 
if  that  man  Dei,"htou  had  not  put  that 


piece  in  The  R.  N.-T.  last  Fall  the  people 
would  not  be  afraid  of  his  trees. 

I  have  gone  into  details  to  explain  the 
situation  here,  thinking  that  with  the 
slams  and  abuse  you  must  receive  expos¬ 
ing  crooks,  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  you 
to  hnow  that  where  your  advice  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  people  show  fight,  and  are 
determined,  right  must  win.  A  great  loss 
to  the  farmers  in  these  parts  has  been 
saved  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  sunsciiinER. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  i-efers  to  the  operations  of 
our  old  friend,  II.  M.  AVhiting  of  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  and  Boston.  Mass.  Mr.  Whiting’s 
methods  have  been  so  often  referred  to  in 
the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y,  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  go  into  details  of  his 
selling  plans  at  this  time.  An  item  from 
the  Erie  Dispaich  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  license  issued  to 
the  II.  M.  Whiting  X^ursery  Company 
of  Boston  has  been  revoked. 

We  are  printing  this  letter  principally 
to  show  how  farmers  can  protect  them* 
selves  in  cases  of  this  kind  where  an  at* 
tempt  is  being  made  to  take  advantage  of 
them  by  pooling  their  interests  and  fight* 
ing  the  imposition.  Concerns  doing  busi* 
ness  on  the  Whiting  plan  know  well 
enough  that  they  can  bluff  and  bulldoze 
an  individual  farmer,  but  where  a  number 
of  farmers  combine  for  their  own  pro¬ 
tection  is  a  different  story.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Pennsylvania  farmers  that 
they  have  in  Mr.  .1.  C.  Sanders  a  State 
official  who  is  not  afraid  to  co-operate 
with  and  use  the  functions  of  his  office  to 
protect  farmers  from  impositions  in  cases 
of  this  kind. 

I  am  enclosing  a  bill  that  I  would  like 
to  have  put  in  your  collection  department. 
We  were  advise'd  by  the  New  England 
Brokerage  Co.  of  Chelsea.  Vt..  to  ship 
eggs  to  L.  E.  Densmore.  Boston,  and  that 
they  (the  New  Engband  Co.)  would  pay 
us  for  same.  We  sent  them  several  bills 
and  wrote  the'm  several  times,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  get  a  reply.  G.  n. 

Vermont. 

The  New  England  Brokerage  (’o.  do 
not  respond  to  our  letters,  and  those  to 
L.  E.  Densmore  are  returned  by  tin*  Post 
Office  Dei)artment,  as  they  are  unable  to 
locate  him.  The  subscriber  is.  therefore, 
obliged  to  charge  $15  to  experience, 
which  is  rathe'r  serious  in  these  days  of 
high  prices,  and  shows  the  wisdom  of  full 
investigation  before  shipment. 

I  shipped  Mrs.  Walter  Mack.  312  West 
71st  Street.  N'ew  York,  eight  dozen  eggs 
to  her  addre.ss  at  Glen  Head.  Long 
Island.  They  were  valued  at  $(>.  and  I 
have  never  had  a  payment.  Will  you 
collect  it?  A.  H. 

New  York. 

We  can  get  no  response  from  Mrs.  Mack. 
Our  letters  are  deliverwl.  as  they  are  not 
returned  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  we  can  only  conclude  that  she  be¬ 
longs  to  the  class  that  supplies  her  table 
at  the  farmer’s  expense. 


Do  your  fences  need  constant  repair?  Do  they  keep 
your  stock  from  damaging  your  crops,  or  your  neigh¬ 
bors?  There’s  one  sure  way  of  having  good  fences,  use 

Concrete  Fence  Posts 

They  are  everlasting.  They  can’t  rot  or  burn. 
They  are  easy  to  build  and  cost  no  more  than  wooden 
posts.  They  make  your  farm  neat  and  good  looking. 

Twenty  concrete  posts  J  feet  long,  tapering  from 
6  inches  square  at  the  bottom  to  4  at  the  top,  re¬ 
quire  only  6/4  bags  ot  Atlas  Cement  (ask  your  dealer 
what  this  will  cost),  13  cubic  feet  of  sand  and  20  cubic 
feet  of  small  pebbles.  You  may  have  the  sand  and 
pebbles  on  your  own  farm. 

Use  Atlas  Portland  Cement 

Its  uniformly  I'.igh  quality  makes  it  best  to  use.  Full  instructions  in  tlse  Atlas 
Farm  Book  make  it  easy  for  you  td  build  a  concrete 

hog  wallow  watering-trough  celler  floor 

manure  pit  barn  floor  barn  approach 

sidewalk  foundation  feeding  floor 

feeding  trough  garage  root  cellar 

_ and  many  other  improvements  for  the  farm  that  are  everlasting,  cost  little  to 

build  and  require  no  repairing.  The  Farm  Book  also  tells  about  concrete  silos, 
barns  and  other  large  buildings.  Send  coupon  below. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Member  of  the  Portland  Cement  Aiioeiation 
Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Loui.*!  MinneapoHa  Dos  Moines  Dayt/m  Savannah 


New  York  rhicatro 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  C0„  30  Broad  street  New'i'ork,  or  Corn  Exebange  Bank  Building,  Chicago 


1  SI 

1 

Send  free  Atlas  Farm  Book.  I  expect  to  build  a. 


I  have  a  claim  against  .lames  Dean,  01 
►South  4th  Avc..  Mt.  Vernon.  Y'..  for 
five  cases  of  eggs  per  enclosed  bill.  When 
vi.siting  in  Now  York  city  last  Winter  I 
met  ^ir.  Dean.  I  entered  an  agreement 
with  him  to  ship  my  eggs,  and  he  was  to 
remit  the  1st  and  15th  of  every  month, 
lie  paid  for  two  cases  ;  but  since  then  I 
have  not  heard  from  him.  After  sending  I 
five  casein  I  quit  sending.  He  owes  me; 
$102.  I  have  written  him  several  tiim.s 
and  received  no  answer.  He  was  to  pa.v 
me  fancy  prices  for  fresh  white  eggs. 

New  York.  x.  c. 

James  Dean,  of  Mount  Vernon.  X’^ew 
York,  will  have  to  join  the  list  of  parties 
to  whom  it  is  inadvisable  to  make  .ship¬ 
ments.  He  has  failed  to  settle  the  above 
bill. 

Is  the  “United  Food  &  Fur  Ass’n”  a 
reliable  firm  or  not?  I  am  interested  in 
.some  of  their  stock.  c.  H.  (;. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  find  the  United  Food  and 
Fur  Association  of  New  York  listed  in 
our  reference  books,  and  our  universal  ad¬ 
vice  to  our  people  is  to  have  no  business 
dealings  involving  cash  in  advance  pay¬ 
ment  or  an  extension  of  credit  with 
houses  or  individuals  that  have  no  estab¬ 
lished  financial  standing. 

.lust  received  check  of  $13.45  from 
Adams  Express  Company,  for  case  of  eggs 
that  I  put  in  your  hands  to  collect  for 
me.  I  had  given  up  ever  getting  anything. 

New  York.  G.  a.  p. 

We  want  to  give  Adams  Express  Co. 
credit  for  the  “prompt”  payment  of  this 
claim.  A  shipment  of  eggs  made  on  Sept. 
6,  191G,  was  not  delivered.  It  took  them 
one  year,  seven  months  and  sixteen  days 
to  decide  that  they  were  responsible. 


Naoie  and  Address. 


'^EW  and  exclusive  improve- 
ments,  covering  massive 
durable  construction,  rigid, 
storm-proof  anchor  system,  air¬ 
tight  hermetically-sealed  walls, 
perfect  fitting  doors. 

Uncle  Sam  Uses  Them 

The  National  Government 
and  the  most  successful  dairy¬ 
men  everywhere  use  the  Harder 
Silo.  Its  exclusive  features 
mean  sweeter,  fresher  silage, 
healthier  live  stock,  easier  feed¬ 
ing  all  winter. 

Write  for  free  Book 
“Saving  with  Silos” 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 

[Box  1 1  Coble8kill,N.Y. 


I  'IiJ  '  “Uitf 


gBEFORK  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOU 
NEWCATALOQ  DESCRIBINQ  THE 
GUARANTEED  MON EY-SAVINQ 


.3  INTERNATIONAL 
3  SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop;- 
contlnuous  open-door  front— air-tight  door  and  pe^ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features,  Th« 
litteniutloual  Silo  Co.,  llu  Flood  Bldg.,  Bloadvillo,  Po. 


WITTE 


6ETA _ 

"KERO-OIL”  ENGINE 

MoneyBackif  NotSatisIied  on 

My  New  90-Day  Engine  Offer 

Have  More  Power— Do  your 
■work  easier— Get  a  bet¬ 
ter  engine — At  less  cost — 

Make  morg  money —  Save 
mqre  fuel— Immediale  Factory 
Shipment — Five-Year  Guar¬ 
antee — 90  Day  Plan — Hundreds  of  engines — 2fo 
30  H-P. — all  styles— Heady  to  Use— Suit  Yourself 
as  to  terms— Cash— or  Payments — or 

NO  MONEY 

11 V  mVllAJJ.  righted)— “How  to  Judge 
TiriilXIlVT  Engines”— and  latest  wholesale  fac- 
1 1 1 1 WW  1 11  Tory  prices— Direct.  I  ship  every- 
where  in  the  U.  S.— guarantee 
safe  delivery — Save  You  $15  to  $200 — make  you  the 
best  price.  1  can  ship  big  engines — or  small 
engines— on  wire  orders.— ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1898  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1898  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


XHE  front  THAXCb\VE 

GRIFnN  SILO  FAME 


Box  1 1 


Coiitinnous  Open  Door  Front. 
I’ermiinent  steel  ladder  attached. 
Size  8  X  20  -  -  -  $114.16 

“  10  X  24  -  -  -  163.40 

“  12  X  26  -  -  -  209.80 

Other  sizes  in  propi.rtioii 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

liudson  Falls,  N.  Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Tankage  for  Pigs 

ITow  should  tankago  he  fed  to  i)igs?  T 
get  them  when  tliey  are  SO  or  1(10  ]»ouiids 
and  sell  when  about  200.  How  inueh 
tankage  should  1  feed  per  day  per  head? 
Would  it  he  all  right  to  feed  it  with  slop? 
I  cannot  huv  tankage  here.  A.  M.  R. 

Holly,  Mich. 

I’he  i)revailing  method  of  feeding  tank¬ 
age  to  pigs  con.si.sts  of  mixing  say  02 
Ih.s.  of  corn  or  barley  with  8  lbs.  of  the 
tankage  and  feeding  this  mixture  in  the 
form  of  a  (hick  shtp.  Growing  i»igs  on 
green  forage  should  be  fed  about  two 
pounds  of  this  grain  (dry  weight)  daily 
for  each  100  lbs,  live  weight.  If  A.  ]M.  H. 
IVeds  hogs  weighing  from  80  to  100  Ihs, 
each  he  should  start  with  2  lbs.  of  the 
grain  daily  per  each  pig,  and  increase  the 
amount  as  the  i)igs  increase  in  weight.  If 
he  is  feeding  in  a  dry  lot  without  forage 
he  can  increase  the  amount  in  the  same 
proportions  until  the  pigs  are  on  full 
feed.  I'rices  of  available  feeding  stuffs 
should  guide  one  in  making  selections. 
E(iual  parts  of  corn,  barley  and  oats 
make  a  very  good  growing  feed  for  pigs 
weighing  from  100  to  200  lbs.  and  should 
be  supplemented  with  about  5  per  cent  of 
00  jter  cent  tankage. 

This  by-product  of  slaughter  houses  can 
he  purchased  direct  from  large  packers  at 
C’hicago  or  at  any  of  their  many  distrib- 
uti7)g  station.s.  Tankage  is  a  good  appe¬ 
tizer,  an  economical  source  of  protein,  and 
while  its  cost  has  increased  out  of  all 
l)ropoi  tion  to  the  price  of  live  stock,  still 
it  is  jiossible  to  feed  some  at  the  present 
piices  with  a  small  profit.  Had  the 
packers  kept  the  pri<-e  of  tankage  down  I 
am  convinced  that  more  pigs  would  be 
found  on  the  feeding  lots  today.  The  de¬ 
mand  exceeded  the  supply,  hence  the  price 
went  soaring.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealers  used  so  much  tankage  as  a 
source  of  available  nitrogen  in  their  com¬ 
mercial  mixtures  was  in  part  responsible 
for  the  increasod  usage  of  this  nroduct. 

F.  C.  M. 


Feeding  Cow  in  Calf 

I  would  like  to  ask  about  feeding  cows 
that  are  going  to  freshen.  1  have  pure¬ 
bred  .Terseys;  feed  part  ground  oats  and 
bran  after  I  get  them  dry  till  they  calved 
and  a  while  after  about  two  quarts  a 
day.  The  cows  are  in  fine  order,  but  the 
caives  when  born  are  weak,  poor  and 
small.  They  tell  me  to  feed  a  corn  ration 
instead ;  that  oats  or  wheat  is  my  trouble. 
The  calves  come  from  10  days  up  to  time. 
For  my  milk  ration  I  mix  three  of  bran, 
three  of  gluten,  and  one  of  cottonseed,  one 
per  cent  salt,  feed  one  to  .8%.  I  stop 
feeding  about  eight  weeks  before  calving; 


mixed  bay  and  feed  .silage  up  to  <-alving 
in  a  small  amount ;  no  corn  on  it. 

iMassachusetts.  i'.  )>.  c. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  oat- 
bran  ration  is  the  cause  of  the  weak 
calves.  A  discussion  from  the  recently 
published  Pndletin  287  from  the  Wis- 
coTisin  Fxpei'iment  Station  will,  I  believe, 
clear  this  matter  up  for  you. 

It  has  been  found  that,  in  addiction  to 
necessity  of  proper  rations  having  the 
right  balance,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
contain  sufficient  mineral  matter  and 
growth-promoting  substances  now  com¬ 
monly  called  vitamines.  More  particularly 
is  this  true  with  breeding  ;ind  growing 
stock.  Experiments  were  tried  in  feeding 
rations,  the  base  of  which  was  the  corn 
plant  in  one  case,  the  wheat  plant  in  an¬ 
other,  and  the  oat  plant  in  another.  A 
combination  of  all  these  was  also  tried. 
It  was  found  that  when  the  cows  about 
to  pr<Kluce  were  fed  a  ration  from  the 
corn  plant  that  normal,  healthy  calved  re¬ 
sulted.  The  wheat  plant  did  not  furnish 
sufficient  nutrients.  The  mineral  con¬ 
tent  of  the  straw  is  in  all  likelihood  too 
low.  In  addition,  the  grain  carries  a 
toxic  or  poisonous  material  tending  to 
pull  the  animal  down.  When  this  ration 
was  used  premature  births  or  very  weak 
calves  resulted,  oftentimes  living  only  a 
few  days.  Wheat  grain  and  wheat  straw 
can  be  coupled  with  Alfalfa,  hay  or  corn 
.stover,  and  probably  other  roughages  such 
as  clover  hay,  thereby  supplying  the  min¬ 
eral  deficiency  and  at  the  same  time  aid¬ 
ing  greatly  in  overcoming  the  toxic  effect 
of  the  wheat  grain.  The  investigations 
with  whole  wheat  should  cause  no  alarm 
concerning  wheat  bran,  and  middlings. 
They  have  been  used  and  are  being  used 
with  success,  and  only  when  used  too  lib¬ 
erally  or  without  the  best  roughages  are 
they  likely  to  injure  the  animal.  Rations 
made  wholly  from  the  oat  plant  produced 
conditions  much  the  same  as  the  wheat 
ration.  The  trouble  with  the  oat  ration 
seined  principally  due  to  a  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  minerals.  It  was  found  that  corn 
.stover  and  some  of  the  grass  hays  did  not 
yield  the  results  when  fed  with  the  above 
rations  as  did  the  Alfalfa  and  clover  hay. 
Doubtless  you  would  have  experienced  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  difficulty  had  your  hay  contained 
more  of  the  legumes,  or  the  .silage  more 
corn.  A  mixture  of  oats  and  bran  is, 
however,  a  poor  fitting  ration.  You  will 
improve  it  greatly  by  making  it  eciual 
party  of  bran,  oats,  gluten,  and  cornmeal, 
or  hominy  with  one-half  part  oil  meal  or 
cottonseed  mejil  added.  In  making  up  this 
ration  add  one  per  c('nt  salt  to  it. 

tr.  F.  .r. 


Corn  Meal  and  Cob  Meal 

In  a  circular  from  a  big  dealer  I  find 
statements  regarding  corn  and  cob  meal. 
AVhat  is  the  fact  about  it?  B.  k. 

The  difference  in  feeding  value  of  corn 
meal  and  corn  and  cob  meal  is  much  less 
than  is  commonly  realized.  Often  the 
question  arises  in  cow  te.st  association 
work  and  in  collecting  data  on  the  cost 
of  milk  production  as  to  the  price  that 
shall  be  set  for  corn  and  cob  meal  when 
cornmeal  is  at  a  certain  price.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Henry’s’  Fec'ds  and  Feeding,  corn¬ 
meal  contains  (».!)%  dige.stible  protein, 
G0%  carbohydrates  and  S.5%  fat ;  corn- 
and-cob  meal,  6.1%  protein,  6,8.7%  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  3.7%  fat.  The  total  digest¬ 
ible  nutrients  in  the  cornmeal  are  8,8.K% 
and  in  the  corn -a!id-eobmeal  78.1%.  On 
this  basis  if  cornmeal  was  worth  .$4  per 
cwt..  a  pound  of  digestible  nutrients 
would  be  worth  4.7c.  This  would  make 
corn-and-cobmeal  worth  $3.67  per  cwt. 

While  whole  or  cracked  corn  is  more 
often  fed  to  horses  than  cornmeal.  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  if  cornmeal  must 
be  used  it  is  better  to  have  the  cob  mixed 
with  it  for  hulk,  and  to  avoid  danger  of 
colic.  For  cowy  cornmeal  is  slightly  bet¬ 
ter  than  corn-and-cobmeal,  if  the  other 
concentrates  fed  with  it  supply  the  bulk 
that  they  should.  For  pigs  the  cob  acts 
principally  as  a  filler.  AVhole  corn  or 
cornmeal  is  better  than  corn-and-cohmeal 
when  the  roughage  is  supplied  in  the  form 
of  clover.  Alfalfa  or  rape,  either  green  or 
dry.  This  is  much  better  and  more  nour¬ 
ishing  for  the  pig  than  the  corncob  mixed 
in  with  the  meal.  H.  F.  j. 


Good  Dairy  Ration 

Which  would  be  the  most  advisable  to 
buy,  dried  brewer.s’  grains  at  jjer  ton, 
and  gluten  at  .$59  per  ton,  or  to  buy  a 
balanced  ration  similar  to  Dairymen’s 
League  feed?  H.  W.  D. 

New  York. 

If  you  can  buy  a  bai-anood  ration  that 
is  recommended  for  u.se  by  the  Dairymen’s 
League  members  I  should  do  so  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  buying  dried  brewers*  grains  and 
gluten.  This  is  a  poor  combination,  being 
none  too  palatable  and  probably  not  bal¬ 
anced  to  feed  with  your  roughage. 

h.  f.  j. 


Paralysis  of  Pigs 

I  have  two  pigs  three  months  old  ;  have 
been  fed  on  two  parts  of  hominy  and  one 
part  of  middlings.  They  are  uoth  fat. 


One  of  them  stands  and  walks  around  the 
pen  all  right,  but  the  other  has  been  lie- 
ing  down  for  a  few  days  and  cannot  walk 
at  all.  He  eats  well,  but  it  seems  that 
his  legs  are  weak  and  cannot  support  the 
body.  Could  it.  be  possible  that  he  may 
have  worms?  o.  B. 

New  York. 

Constipation  and  lack  of  exercise  cause 
such  loss  of  power  of  the  hind  legs  and 
in  some  cases  the  pigs  are  affected  with 
rickets.  Prevention  is  all  important.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  active  and  the 
I)igs  made  to  take  active  exercise  every 
day.  Turn  them  out  at  once.  Give  epsom 
salts  in  slop  to  move  the  bowels.  If  the 
down  pig  fails  to  get  up  jind  is  in  good 
flesh  it  may  be  slaughtered  for  meat.  It 
is  true  that  worms  may  be  a  contributive 
cause  of  such  cases,  so  pigs  should  be 
kept  fi’<‘('  of  these  parasites.  Treatment 
often  has  been  prescribed  here.  A.  S.  A. 


Depraved  Appetite 

I  have  a  young  heifer  nearly  one  year 
old.  and  have  had  fine  success  raising  her 
as  to  size,  but  she  has  had  a  habit  of 
chewing  the  wood  on  her  stanchion,  and  I 
have  done  everything  I  know  of  to  stop 
her.  At  times  she  has  apparently 
stopped,  but  begins  again,  but  lately  she 
will  not  stop  at  all  and  almost  refuses 
to  eat  and  of  course  is  growing  thin. 
She  refused  the  dry  grain,  so  have  been 
making  a  sort  of  gruel  of  it  and  she 
eats  that,  but  does  not  care  much  for  the 
corn  fodder  nor  the  hay.  Can  you  tell 
me  of  anything  I  can  do  for  her,  as  she 
is  too  valuable  to  lose  if  we  can  do  any¬ 
thing  for  her?  G.  K.  M. 

Rhode  Island. 

.\llow  the  heifer  a  roomy  box  stall,  or 
turn  her  loose  in  a  shed  if  you  have  no 
box  stall.  Allow  free  access  to  rook  salt, 
OlTer  her  whole  oats,  oilmeal  and  wheat 
bran.  A  ])reliminary  dose  of  epsom  salts 
as  a  physic  may  help.  She  should  take 
outdoor  exercise  every  day.  If  she  con¬ 
tinues  gnawing  wood,  mix  bone  meal  in 
her  feed,  allowing  one  tablespoonful  twice 
daily  at  first  and  gradually  increasing  the 
dose  as  found  necessary.  A.  s.  A. 


Your  chance  is  in  Canada.  Ricli  lands  ajid 
business  opportunities  otter  you  independence. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  an  acre;  irrigated  lands 
^15  to  Twenty  years  to  pay ;  $3,000  loan 
in  improvements,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan 
of  livestock.  'Faxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  Improvements,  per¬ 
sonal  property  or  livestock.  Good  markets, 
churches,  schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excel¬ 
lent  climate— crops  and  livestock  prove  it. 
Special  homeseekers’  fare  certificates.  Write 
for  free  booklets.  Allan  Cameron,  General 
Superintendent  Land  Branch,  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway,  519  Ninth  Avenue.  Calgary, 
Alberta. 


If  in  Need  of  Farm  or  GardenHelp 

of  any  description,  write  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Hessels,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Agiicultural  and  Imiustrial  Labor  Relief 
203  E.  42nd  St. .New York.  All  services  rendered  free 


HA  VAII  We  have  many  able-bodied  young 

II W  Ivll  men,  mostly  without  fa  ruling 
experience,  wlio  wish  to  work 

H  P  P  n  on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 

H  k  b  If  steady,  sober  man,  write  for  an 
orderblaiik.Ours  isaphilantlirop- 
P  A  P  M  ic  organiz;ition  and  we  make  no 

1^  Hi  It  111  charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

U  p  1  p  9  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
^  ^  ■  176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 

Subscribers*  Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchantre.  make  it  known  hero. 
Thia  liato  will  bo  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
nnmo  and  address  mu.st  bo  counted  us  part  of  tho  ndvortlsc- 
ment.  No  display  tyiio  used,  and  only  Farm  Pro<luct8,  Help 
anti  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealer.s,  jobbers  and  Rcnerul  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  hero.  Poultry,  anti  other  live  stock  adver* 

tJs(?ment.s  will  tfo  under  proper  heatiinfre  on  other  paices. 
Seed  anti  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  mornins 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

AV.WTED — July  1  competent,  all-round  cook  for 
small  Summer  hotel  100  miles  from  X.  Y. 
City:  must  be  woman  of  expcrioiu-e;  wages 
per  month;  state  full  )»articulars  and  reference. 
Could  also  use  waitress  or  ehainbermaid.  .\d- 
dress  AUVEBTISKll  4147,  cure  Burnl  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  experienced  in  farm¬ 
ing,  to  work  hy  tlie  month  to  first  of  Novem¬ 
ber;  then,  if  satisfactory,  he  can  work  farm  on 
shares  if  he  can  furnish  help;  300  acres;  free 
gas  and  Spring  water  in  liotise;  large  sugar 
hush,  7.5  sheep,  10  cows,  pigs,  turkeys,  geese 
and  eliiekens.  ADVEUTISEK  4161,  cure  Itnral 
New-Yorker. 


W.VXTEl) — Good  dairyman;  must  he  first-class 
buttermaker.  .\pply.  stating  wages  recpiired 
(single),  P.'VI  L  tl.V.MKIt,  Snpt.  Colonial  Home 
Farms,  Sharon,  Conn. 


WANTED — Ward  maid’s  and  waitresses.  a 
kitchen  washer  and  vegetable  hand;  elderly 
women  preferred.  Address  THE  ST.YTEN 
ISL.tND  IIOSl’lT.VL,  'rompkinsville.  New  York. 


W.VN'rEI) — .V  tlioroaiglily  up-td-date  poultry- 
man;  must  1h>  absolutely  reliable  and  ener¬ 
getic;  a  good  position  for  tlie  riglit  man.  AD- 
VEUTISER  41.-i3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.'VNTED — Herdsman;  married  man  willi  experi¬ 
ence  in  feeding  and  linnilling  .Jersey  cattle 
preferred;  give  references  and  wages  re(inired  in 
first  letter.  Also  liave  vacancy  for  good  milker 
and  general  worker  on  farm,  .\ddress  S.  W. 
l)()BI.IN<t,  Snpt.,  Moose  Hill  Farms,  Spencer, 
^iass. 

"  i 

W.tNTED — Cook,  and'  also  'lonsemaitl  for  fam¬ 
ily  of  five;  good  wages;  family  go  to  sea- 
eoast  in  Summer;  reierences  required.  MRS. 
'\V^t.  15.  WOOD,  Hude  .  N.  Y. 


W.WTED- -Two  women  for  general  housework 
on  farm  of  i)rivate  estate,  including  cooking 
.and  laundry;  no  fancy  cooking;  ton  in  family; 
wages  made  satisfactory;  near  White  Plains. 
W.  (’.  WHIPPLE,  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Situation  as  general  man;  under¬ 
stands  vegetalde  gardening,  horses,  cows. 
BOX  .54,  Thiells,  .\.  Y. 


M.\N.  single,  27  years  old,  just  recovering  from 
lireakilown  from  overwork,  recently  sexton  of 
Grace  Reform  Chiindi,  Brooklyn,  wants  place 
in  coniitry  wher«‘  he  can  do  some  liglit  work 
in  ivliole  or  part  i)ayment  of  board;  highest  ref¬ 
erence.  .'tddress  .ADVEUTISEK  41.51,  care  Rural 
New'-Y'orker. 


GENTLEMAN  (39)  of  university  education,  witli 
some  knowledge  and  experience  in  farming, 
would  like  to  assist  in  the  management  of  a 
farm  or  an  estate  and  also  do  some  practical 
work:  liigliest  references  given  and  recinlred. 
.■ADVERTISER  41.59,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTF.D — By  refined,  edueateil  woman  position 
witli  family  of  means,  as  companion,  secretary 
or  managing  housekeeper;  partieulars  by  eorre- 
spondenee:  liberty  June  27:  notliing  eonsidered 
under  .S40  salary.  ADVERTISER  4160,  <'are 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


F.-VRMER — Gardener,  working  foreman:  capable, 
married,  age  32;  many  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience:  stock,  poultry,  general  crops,  vege¬ 
tables,  flowers,  fruit,  etc.;  up-to-date  mettiods, 
temperate  and  relialde.  ADVERTISER  41.56, 
care  Rural  New'-Y-orker. 


F.VRM  superintendent  or  private  estate 
manager  of  practical  experience  all  lines  agri¬ 
culture,  desires  position  July  1;  expert  horse¬ 
man,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  etc. ;  thorouglily  nii- 
derstands  all  kinds  maeliinery;  only  a  Hrst-ela-- 1 
proposition  with  contract  for  one,  two  or  tliree 
years  wanted;  American,  d'raft  exem|)t.  sober 
and  reliahie:  reference.  ADVERTISER  ■1.58, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Y'OTTN’t;  M.AN  (19)  wislies  itosition  on  iarge 
fruit  farm;  inexperleiieed,  hut  witli  firm  de¬ 
termination  to  learn  tlie  business.  LAWltKNCM 
HIJSPIH.E,  241  Hillside  Ave.,  .Tamaiea,  L.  I. 


FOUR  willing  girls  desire  Summer  work  on 
modern  vegetalile  or  fruit  farm;  compensation 
unessential:  patriotic.  Fine  lioarding  iilaee  on 
or  near  farm  also  desired.  .Ad’dress  ADA’EIt- 
TISEU  41.55,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  or  estate  superin¬ 
tendent;  agrleultural  college  and'  practical 
training:  understand  care  of  live  stock,  poultry, 
crops,  oreliards,  gardens,  lawns;  married;  ago 
30.  .AJ.ISERT  NEW'l’ON,  Dummerston,  Vermont. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  S.AT.E — Poultry  farm  containing  1.5  acres, 
one-fourth  mile  from  town  of  3,500  population, 
with  splendid  schools  and  cliurches,  situated  on 
Dn  Pont  Boulevard;  farm  equipped  as  follows: 
incubating  capacity,  9,000  eggs;  brooding  ca¬ 
pacity,  12,(X)0  clilcks;  laying  bouses  for  4,000 
hens;  500  apple  trees;  large  house  containing 
11  rooms;  the  owners  are  engaged  in  other  hnsl- 
ness  and  cannot  give  this  tlio  proper  attention. 
THE  DELAAVABE  EGG  F.ABM.  .Milford.  Del. 


MY  A'H.JjAGE  F.AIi.AI  of  24  aeres,  10-rooni 
house,  water,  part  hardwood  floors,  150  fruit 
trees,  stream;  amusements;  liarns  and  ont- 
huililings;  grand’  view;  .$4,000;  terms.  C. 
WEISSEL,  Leeds,  N.  Y. 


F'OB  S.ALE — In  tlie  tiills  of  New  .Jersey — eom- 
innting  distance  New  York — three  miles  from 
station.  48  ac-.-s,  lialf  woodland,  balance  in 
cultivation;  l)r(«ok:  seven-room  Iningalow;  oiit- 
Iniildings;  telephone;  two  mails  daily;  good  in¬ 
vestment  and  most  attractive  home. for  all  the 
.year.  .ADVERTISER  4157,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W.ANTED — Country-bred  woman  to  take  entire 
eliarge  of  one  gentleman’s  home;  must  be 
excellent  cook  of  the  plainest  cooking;  washing 
optitmal;  near  station;  all  modern  eouveiiiences. 
I*.  D.  BOX  315,  Ifieasantville,  N.  Y. 


B’ARM  AV .ANTED — AVill  buy  or  lease  fertile  farm 
with  attractive  home,  in  Southern  New  Eng¬ 
land;  detailed  des<-riplion  wanted  in  first  rejily; 
not  particular  at)out  taking  possession  tliis  sea¬ 
son.  ADVERTISER  41.52,  care  Itural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  married  men  to  work  on  farm; 

must  bo  good  workers,  and  understand  the 
haiuriiug  of  mules;  house,  garden  ami  wood  fur¬ 
nished.  Apply,  with  references,  to  HAMH/rON, 
manager.  The  Hermitage  Stock  I'anu,  Centre- 
viile,  .Md. 


W.ANTED — Two  married  men  for  dair.v:  must 
be  first-elass  milkers  and  U|)  to  date;  house, 
wood,  butter  and  milk  furnished:  good  wages. 
Apply,  with  references,  to  ILAMH.TO.N.  manager, 
The  Hermitage  Stock  Farm,  Ceutreville,  Md. 


FOR  S.Al.E —  Boarding  houses  and  farm;  1.36 
acres,  at  Freehold,  (Jreene  Co.,  New  York; 
“Tlie  Dakwood,”  l.stJO  feet  altitude;  best  moun¬ 
tain  view  of  entire  Catskill  range;  accommo¬ 
dating  75  guests:  large  I)arn,  lee  house,  garage; 
other  outbuildings.  B’or  particulars,  address 
o'vner.  E.  A.  BItOOKS,  F'reebold,  Greene  (.’o., 
New  York. 


W.ANl'ED — To  rent:  farm;  5  or  more  ai-r^s; 

small  lionse;  commuting,  New  York.  1*.  O. 
BOX  381,  .Alorristown,  New  Jersey. 


W.ANTED  IM.MEDIATELY— Man  to  do  mllk- 
liouse  work  and  milk;  also  man  to  milk  and 
work  as  lierdsman’s  lielper;  only  single  men  with 
clean  iialiits  and  good  records  need  apply.  Write 
fully  to  W.  H.  HAINES,  Dover.  N.  J. 


AV.ANTED — A  competent  woman  to  do  general 
licusework,  family  of  3  adults,  6  cliildren: 
no  wasliing  or  ironing;  good  wages:  electric 
I'quipment;  %  mile  from  station;  all  modern 
conveniences.  1’.  O.  BOX  315,  Pleasantville, 
N.  y.  ' 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  S.ALE — Moline  T'niversal  Tractor,  only  lit¬ 
tle  iis<‘d:  i>erfeet  order;  plows,  disks,  e.xten- 
sion  rims,  carriers,  etc.,  for  1/3  less  than  value. 
P.  D.,  it.  F.  D.  2,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


FOR  S.ALE— Fairbanks  12  H.  P.  RuU  D(  j  En- 
gino  on  steel  truck  and  No.  14  Smalley  En¬ 
silage  cutter;  fine  condition.  G.  W.  JENKINS, 
238  South  St.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


AA'.ANTED — As  woi’king  liousekeeper  on  small 
farm,  a  settled  countr.y  woman  accustomed  to 
her  own  home;  no  olijectlons  to  one  cliild;  duties, 
plain  cooking,  cleaning  and  helping  with  laun¬ 
dry;  wages  .$30.  or  .$25  if  there  is  a  ehiur. 
Address  P.  O.  BOX  505,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


BO.VRD — I’olioka  Farms,  Sehenevus,  N.  Y. ;  alti¬ 
tude  1,980  ft.;  rooms;  tents;  good  food;  $10. 


I  THANK  all  lliose  who  answered  my  adver¬ 
tisement.  ADVERTISER  4090,  car©  Run', 
New-Yorker. 


Fisk  tubes  are  the  original  la7ntnated  con- 
sfructio7i  to  be  made  in  this  country  — 

that  is,  built-up  layer  upon  layer  of  pure  rubber. 
I’hev  are  heavy  and  strong  and  will  out-wear 
any  two  ordinary  tubes. 

Warm  weather  is  coming  when  tubes  are 
subjected  to  their  greatest  strain.  Why  take  the 
chances  of  ruining  perfectly  good  casings  by  try¬ 
ing  to  use  tubes  after  they  are  worn  out  r 

See  to  it  now  that  your  tube  equipment  is  right 
and  readv'to  meet  all  the  conditions  of  summer 
driving — have  complete  Fisk  equipment. 


For  sale  in  i  30 
and  by 


Fisk  ]>rancties 
all  Dealers 


Selection,  oft  Asparagus,  Plants 

Insuring  a  Good  Plantation 

AX  lill’ORTAXT  CROP— Aspara- 
.aus  is  one  of  our  important  truck 
crops  both  for  market  and  canning  pur- 
pf)scs.  T’ecause  it  is  the  earliest  vege¬ 
table  in  Spring,  a  few  plants  should  be 
included  in  every  permanent  home 
garden.  Rveryone  who  has  sfHui  asnar- 
a'Uis  plants  during  the  cutting  season 
has  noticed  th.at  some  shoots  are  large, 
l)lumi>.  straight  and  smooth-grained, 
and  these  are  very  tender  and  of  the 
best  (piality  when  cooked.  IMany  other 
shoots  iire  sm.all,  crooked,  twisted  or 
distorted  in  various  ways,  and  these 
are  usually  tough  aTul  stringy  when 
cookwl.  The  fine  straight  shoots  are 
]>roduced  from  certain  plants,  while  the 
crooked  Inferior  sprouts  come  almost 
entirely  from  certain  other  plants.  Of 
course  the  plants  which  produce  only 
.small  or  crooked  sprouts  are  not 
wanted  because  of  the  poor  quality  of 
their  iiroducf,  Rut  it  takes  several 
years  and  considerable  labor  to  bring 
asp.-iragus  plants  up  to  the  bearing  age, 
so  how  are  these  undesirable  plants  to 
be  eliminated,  i^ince  the  young  crowns 
look  very  much  alike  at  the  time  they 
are  set  in  the  permanent  bed? 

SRldlCTIXO  Ft)U  ()ThVI,ITY.— The 
A.Iis-ouri  Experiment  Station  has  been 
making  experiments  and  observations 
for  many  years  to  find  some  way  of 
s(dving  this  proiilem.  The  asparagus 
seedlings  vary  more  than  those  of  any 
other  crop,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
by  following  certain  methods  of  selec¬ 
tion,  plants  can  be  obtained  which  will 


Good  Aaitunii/ut!  Crown  for  Getting  in  Permanent  Bed.  Fig.  381. 


produce  only  straight  tender  shoots  of 
large  size  and  good  quality.  Plants 
have  been  developed  which  produce 
shoots  aver.aging  over  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter,  or  twice  the  size  of  the  usual  mar¬ 
ket  grades. 

THE  SEED  PARENT.— The  first 
step  is  to  select  a  desir.able  parent 
plant  from  which  to  take  seed.  The 
asparagus  plantation  should  be  closely 
watched  during  the  cutting  .season,  and 
those  which  produce  the  largest  shoots, 
which  are  straight  and  of  good  qualit.v, 
should  be  marked  so  that  the  nature 
of  the  plant’s  growth  can  be  ob.served 
later  iii  the  se.ason.  Part  of  the  plants 
of  this  first  selection  may  prove  to  be 
male  plants,  and  .so  are  dropped  out  of 
consideration  as  seed-producers.  Among 
the  female  or  berry-producing  plants, 
one  or  two  should  be  selecte<l  which 
have  erect  stalks  and  straight  stout 
stems,  with  no  side  branches  near  the 
ground.  The  foliage  should  be  he.avy 
and  green,  and  free  from  the  asparagus 
rust,  which  causes  a  browning  of  the 
leaves  and  stalks  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  season,  weakening  the  plants  so 
that  a  poor  crop  of  shoots  results  the 
following  year.  The  seed-berries  .should 
be  allowed  to  redden  and  become  fully 
ripe  before  harvesting;  then  they 
should  be  gathered,  mashed  to  a  pulp, 
and  the  small  black  seed  separatetl  oiR 
by  agitating  the  mass  in  water,  so  tlnit 
the  macerated  pulp  floats  away,  leav¬ 
ing  the  small  black  seeds  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.  These  should  be  dried 
and  stored  for  planting  the  following 
.‘SMi’ing. 

THE  NT’RSERY  ROW.— The  next 


I 


Asparagus  Bhoots;  Inferior  at  Left;  Good  at  Right.  Fig.  382. 
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Spriii};  this  solectod  sood  should  ho  sowji  in  a  “mii*- 
sory  I'ow'’  alonj'  one  side  of  the  j^ardeii.  where  the 
wedling  idants  can  grow  under  favorable  conditions 
withotit  being  distnrhed  for  one  or  two  years.  Tlie 
seed  should  be  sown  thinly  in  rows  IS  to  24  inches 
apart,  and  many  more  seeds  should  he  sown  than 
plants  are  neede<l,  as  00%  of  the  seedlings  should 
he  discarded  eventually.  When  the  plants  come  up, 
they  should  be  thiniuHl  out  to  stand  live  or  six  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  While  the  seedlings  are  growing 
in  the  nursery  row  the  most  important  step  is  taken 
toward  securing  the  highest  type  of  plant  for  setting  in 
the  permanent  plantation.  It  has  been  found  thatcer- 
tiiiji  characteristics  of  the  seedling  plants  are  closely 
correlated  with  other  factors  in  the  hearing  jdants, 
so  that  we  can  eliminate  the  undesirable  plants  in 
the  seedling  .stage  by  means  of  these  indicators. 
These  seedlings,  which  have  somewhat  crooked 
stems,  with  the  leaf-scai’s  very  prominent  and  close 
together  and  with  side-branches  near  the  ground,  are 
the  plants  which  will  produce  crooked,  spindly  or 
stringy  .sprouts  if  placed  in  the  permanejit  jdanta- 
tion.  Many  large  vigorous  plants  will  also  have 
twisted  or  flattened  stems,  and  should  be  discarded. 
As  o))i)osed  to  this  type,  an  amateur  can  easily  re¬ 
cognize  seedling  ])lants  with  tall  sti-aight  smooth 
cylindrical  stems,  no  branches  on  the  lower  i>ortion 
of  the  stalk,  and  with  the  leaf-scars  inconspicuous 
and  far  apart.  This  tyi)e  resembles  smooth  needles, 
with  no  leaves  within  two  inches  of  the  ground.  It 
is  this  type  which  we  desire  to  plant  in  the  garden, 
and  which  will  give  us  fine  crops  of  unusually  large, 
regular,  smooth  tender  shoots.  The  bad  type  of 
plant  should  be  “rogued  out”  and  desti'oyed,  as  soon 
as  its  character  becomes  evident,  leaving  more  space 
for  the  development  of  the  good  plants. 

TRANSPLANTING.— The  first  year  in  the  nur.sery 
low  should  produce  plants  large  enough  for  trans¬ 
planting,  but  if  the  growth  is  slight,  due  to  unfavoi*- 
able  conditions,  the  plants  may  be  left  to  grow  an¬ 
other  year  in  the  nursery  row  before  setting  in  the 
permanent  plantation.  When  the  crowns  are  ready 
for  transplanting,  they  are  easily  dug  out  with  a 
spading  foi’k,  and  should  be  set  in  deeply  furrowed 
rows  four  feet  apart,  with  the  crowns  30  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  and  about  four  inches  below  the  .surface. 
The  crowns  should  be  covered  lightly  at  first,  and  the 
furrow  should  be  gradually  filled  in  by  cultivation 
during  the  first  season.  Early  Spring  is  the  best 
time  to  set  asparagus  crowns,  but  these  may  be  dug 
U])  from  the  nursery  row  the  preceding  Fall,  if  so 
<lesired,  and  held  over  Winter  in  a  cool,  moist  cellar. 

NEW  METHODS  OP  CUI.TITRE.— A  new  im¬ 
proved  method  of  growing  asparagus  plants  has  been 
worked  out  which  is  far  superior  for  the  i)urpose  of 
the  amateur  grower,  and  which  should  also  he  pro¬ 
fitable  for  the  commercial  growers  of  asparagus. 
3'he  seeds  are  sown  in  flats  under  glass  about  the 
middle  of  February,  using  a  sandy  compost  for  the 
seedbed  medium.  The  seed  should  germinate  well 
and  grow  off  rapidly  under  such  favoi-able  condi¬ 
tions,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  one  to  two 
inches  high,  they  should  be  transi)lanted  to  two-inch 
pots,  using  a  richer  potting  soil.  Those  plants  which 
are  not  discarded  may  be  shifted  again  before  the 
l»lants  are  set  in  the  open,  using  a  three  or  four-inch 
jiot.  In  this  way  i)lants  are  given  a  very  early  and 
favorable  start,  as  cotnpared  to  those  started  directly 
in  the  open,  and  which  are  tender  during  their  early 
growth,  so  that  they  may  be  scarcely  establi.shed  be- 
foi-e  Pall.  The  plants  started  indoors  should  be  set 
in  temporary  rows  in  the  open  after  the  weather  has 
become  quite  warm,  and  should  produce  very  large 
fine  crowns  ready  to  go  in  the  permanent  i»lantatiou 
the  next  Spring.  j.  T.  rosa,  jk, 

Missouri. 


A  Business  in  Sweet  Cider 

AM  expecting  to  put  in  a  cidei-  outfit  to  work  up 
our  own  cider  apples.  I  use  an  apple  grader 
that  sizes  the  apples  for  boxing  and  barreling,  and 
in  some  varieties  like  the  Baldwins,  when  the  trees 
are  very  full,  there  are  a  good  many  hand-picked 
ajiples  entirely  free  from  worms  or  other  blemishes 
that  run  too  small  for  packing  and  have  to  be  sold 
eithei’  as  cider  or  for  seconds.  The  seconds  are 
largely  sold  at  the  ])acking  house,  and  will  sell  bet¬ 
ter  with  these  small  apples  out,  and  if  sold  for  cider 
they  do  not  usually  bring  over  25  or  30  cents  per 
hundred.  I  have  thought  I  could  put  in  a  small 
.sanitary  cider  outfit  that  would  take  care  of  this 
class  of  fruit  at  a  profit.  I  am  only  10  miles  from 
I.ansmg  and  25  from  .Tackson,  Mich.,  easily  accessi¬ 
ble  with  motor  truck.  A  bu.shel  of  these  apples 
should  make  three  gallons  of  fancy  elder,  and,  put 
into  new,  clean  barrels.  Avould  sell.  I  think,  readily, 
for  30  cents  per  gallon  in  these  cities,  to  be  sold  out 
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by  the  glass  and  gallon  while  entirely  sweet.  I 
think  I  could  also  sell  a  large  qxiantity  at  the  pack¬ 
ing  house  by  the  gallon.  By  thorough  spraying, 
etc.,  to  produce  good  fruit,  and  honest  i)acking  and 
methods  in  disposing  of  it,  I  have  built  up  a  fine 
business,  and  my  aj^ples  and  orchard  are  well  known. 
During  the  h^all  hundreds  of  autos  drive  to  the  or¬ 
chard  to  see  the  fruit  on  the  trees.  These  people 
would  see  the  apixles  we  were  using  in  making  our 
cider,  and  it  would  help  advertise  the  entire  bu.si- 
ness.  At  one  time  every  farmer  in  this  vicinity  had 
an  orchard,  hut  the  San  .lose  scale  has  killed  nearly 
all  of  them,  and  they  have  been  cut  down,  and  now 
these  same  farmers  are  depending  upon  the  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  for  the  apples  they  put  in  their 
cellar.s.  They  u.se  the  seconds  largely,  and  by  mak¬ 
ing  them  good  they  bring  a  good  price,  and  it  also 
enables  ine  to  put  up  a  stiictly  fancy  grade  to  ship. 
Po,«sihly  some  of  your  Down  East  suhscribei*s  could 
give'  us  some  pointers.  I  would  like  to  see  some 
articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  cider  and  vinegar  mak¬ 
ing.  c.  H.  w, 

Daton  Rapids,  Mich. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  number  of  our  readers  are  engaged  in 
a  busiue.ss  much  like  the  one  suggested.  No  doubt 
they  Aviil  give  us  some  of  the  detaiks.  You  must  con¬ 
sider  the  effect  of  i)rohihition  laws.  Michigan  has 
gone  “dry,”  and  this  will  affect  the  cider  bu.siness  one 
Avay  or  the  other.  It  will  either  increase  the  demand 
for  a  “soft  drink”  or  arouse  opposition  to  the  sale  of 
any  pos.sible  intoxicant.  Sweet  cider  or  apple  juice 
is  a  good  and  healthful  drink,  Avhile  “hard”  cider  is 
wor.se  than  beer.  In  New  York  the  law  holds  that 
hard  cider — which  has  really  begun  to  ferment — is 
to  be  classed  as  intoxicating  liquox’.  Under  prohib¬ 
itory  laws  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cider  business 
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will  be  closely  supervised.  Aside  from  these  pos- 
.sibilities  the  plan  here  suggested  is  practical  and 
ought  to  make  a  good  side  line  for  the  business.  In 
our  own  case  xve  found  a  great  demand  for  cider, 
but  we  gave  up  making  it  on  account  of  objectionable 
features  connected  with '.selling  it. 


Sod  in  Orchards;  Lime 

A  man  in  Connecticut  has  a  new.  planting  of  young 
apples  and  peaches  on  a  lot  where  he  is  obliged  to  run 
field  corn  for  green  fodder  this  year,  between  the  tree.s. 
He  plans  to  seed  to  grass  and  clover.  Laud  will  nee'd 
lime  to  give  good  clover.  He  claims  as  orchard 
acre)  is  foj-  home  use  he  can  keep  it  in  sod,  if  trees 
are  properly  trimmed,  sprayed  and  given  five  pounds 
acid  phosphate  yearly.  I  have  said  peaches  for  maxi¬ 
mum  results  need  clean  culture  (no  sod);  apples  all 
right  in  sod  if  not  cut  for  hay,  but  allowed  to  lie  as  a 
mulch.  He  must  lime  to  get  the  clover  for  hay  (he 
wants  to  cut  for  hay  in  1919  but  not  afterward),  as  he 
is  i)repariug  other  land  for  1920  hay.  He  claims  he 
should  not  lime,  as  it  Avill  hurt  his  trees,  especially  the 
peaches,  as  no  fruit  will  be  borne  for  three  years  at 
least.  I  claimed  his  liming  for  1919  clover  will  not  hurt 
his  trees.  Who  is  right  ?  j.  s.  R. 

LL  we  can  give  you  i.s  our  own  experience  and 
Avhat  we  have  learned  through  observation  with 
regard  to  growing  trees  in  sod.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  get  the  best  results  from  peaches  except 
through  thorough  culture.  On  a  few  soils  it  seems 
t('  he  pos.sible  to  gi-ow  fair  crops  for  a  time  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  gra.ss  and  piling  it  around  the  trees,  or  add¬ 
ing  manure  or  other  forms  of  mulch,  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  fertilizer.  As  a  general  proposition,  how¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  said  that  the  peach  needs  clean  cul¬ 
ture,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  peach  ti-ees  grown 
in  a  sod  Avill  not  be  fully  profitable. 

As  for  apples,  Ave  find  this  largely  a  matter  of  soil, 
and  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  variety.  To  groAv 
apples  successfully  in  sod,  you  mu.st  have  natural 
grass  laud.  That  means  laud  that  is  Avell  drained 
and  at  the  same  time  naturally  moist,  and  a  fair 
proportion  of  clay  in  its  make-up.  On  oui'  oAvn  farm 
we  have  one  field  on  the  east  side  of  a  hill,  Avhere  a 
block  of  apple  trees  groAving  in  sod  has  proved  very 
profitable.  This  field  is  naturally  moist.  It  lies  be- 
loAv  seA'eral  underground  springs.  The  Avater  Avorks 
doAvn  through  it,  but  the  slojxe  is  such  that  drainage 
is  good.  Grass  groAvs  on  this  soil  naturally  and  Avell, 
and  Avhen  this  is  cut  and  piled  around  the  trees,  they 
produce  annual  crops  of  good  quality,  and  Avith 
profit.  In  order  to  make  sod  culture  pay,  you  must 
be  prepared  to  put  the  equivalent  of  a  good-.sized 
hay  cock  around  every  tree  each  year. 

Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  field,  and 
on  the  same  farm,  is  a  place  Avhere  sod  culture  has 
not  been  successful.  Here  the  land  is  lighter  and 
thinner;  that  is,  the  underlying  rock  comes  closer 
to  the  surface.  It  is  not  natural  grass  land,  al¬ 
though  In  a  moist  sea.son  it  produces  a  fair  crop. 
In  a  dry  season,  and  e.specially  through  July  and 
August,  this  field  Avill  bake  hard  if  left  in  sod.  and 
the  trees  Avill  suffer  even  though  the  grass  is  cut 
and  piled  around  them,  and  extra  manure  or  trash 
added.  When  this  land  is  ploAved  and  given  thor¬ 
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ough  culture,  uj)  to  the  1st  of  Augxist,  it  does  much 
better,  and  thus  Ave  conclude  that  there  is  no  rule 
I’egarding  the  proper  culture  of  an  orchard  to  be  laid 
dOAvn  for  all  soils.  AVe  think,  too.  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  varieties,  as  is  certainly  indicated  on  our 
OAvn  farm.  With  us  such  varieties  as  Northern  Spy. 
Ibildwin  and  McTnto.sh  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to 
sod  culture.  Avhen  it  is  i)roperIy  Avorked  out.  A'ari- 
eties  like  AA'ealthy  or  Sutton  or  Wine.sap  do  not  Avith 
us  thrive  as  Avell  in  sod  as  either  Baldwin  or  Mc- 
Hilosh.  They  seem  to  thrive  better  under  culture. 
The  method  of  planting  may  have  something  to  do 
AAith  this.  Our  experience  is  that  when  Hees  ai*e 
closely  ])runed.  both  top  and  root,  and  planted  in 
rather  small  holes,  they  are  likely  to  make  a  deeper 
root  system,  and  form  Avhat  corresponds  to  tap  roots, 
Avhich  Ave  think  gives  them  a  better  Avater  system 
underground.  There  Avill  be  no  use  in  setting  out 
a  young  orchard  in  clover  or  grass,  expecting  to  take 
all  the  groAvth  aAvay  for  hay.  The  trees  cannot  stand 
it.  and  Avill  suffer. 

As  for  the  use  of  lime,  our  experience  is  that 
peach  trees  are  inclined  to  respond  to  it.  We  do  not 
think  they  are  injuied  by  the  lime — in  fact,  we  have 
u.sed  light  api)lica(i()ns  of  lime  each  year  in  our 
peach  orchard  and  considered  it  profitable  prac¬ 
tice.  The  apple  trees  seem  to  prefer  a  slightly 
acid  .soil,  and  lime  for  the  apple  trees  alone  is  rarely 
necessary,  although  in  some  soils  tliere  is  not  aAmil- 
able  lime  enough  to  make  solid  Avood  growth,  for  we 
must  remember  that  all  wood  contains  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  lime  in  its  ash.  and  must  haA’e  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  that  material.  The  general  rea.son  for  us¬ 
ing  lime  in  an  apple  orchard  is  that  it  brings  in  the 
grass  and  clover  to  Ixetter  advantage,  either  as  a 
cover  crop,  or  as  a  permanent  growth.  Alost  soils 
are  badly  lacking  in  organic  matter,  and  in  order  to 
supply  this  AA-e  must  plow  under  cover  crops  or  sod 
as  fre<iuently  as  iiossible.  AA'e  cannot  obtain  such 
crops  to  the  best  advantage  unles.s  Ave  use  .some  lime, 
and  Ave  do  not  see  that  in  the  case  mentioned  this 
lime  could  have  any  injurious  effect  upon  these  trees. 

Frost  Damage  in  the  Hudson  Valley 

.AS'r  AA'inter  during  Ihe  last  of  December  and  the 
first  part  of  January  Ave  had  a  prolonged  penod 
of  inten.se  cold.  For  more  than  a  Aveek  the  mercury 
was  never  above  z(‘ro  at  any  part  of  the  daj' ;  and  a 
fcAv  days  it  registered  as  low  as  24  and  20  beloAv. 
High  Avinds  ]irevailed  during  the  ‘most  of  this 
period.  It  froze  in  cellars  Avhex*e  it  had  neA^er  done 
so  hefoi-e,  and  at  the  present  time  Ave  are  seeing 
many  disastx'ous  results  of  that  record-bx*eakixxg  cold 
snap.  T.arge  ai)ple  trees  Avei’e  frozen,  xuany  I’eport- 
ing  that  the.v  heard  thexn  cx-ack  like  rifle  or  pistol 
shots.  Out  of  000  or  SOO  bearing  trees  I  lost  but 
about  half  a  dozen,  but  out  of  1.200  one  to  five  year 
old  ti'ces,  I  lost  over  300.  fidie  pear  trees  seemed  to 
be  able  to  resist  the  intense  cold  bettex’,  as  very  feAv 
show  any  AA'inter  injury. 

Many  of  my  neighboi’s  Avei’e  moi-e  unfortunate 
than  I  in  the  matter  of  injux\v  to  older  trxH's,  but  no 
•one  I’epoxds  anything  like  my  per  cent  of  loss  amoxig 
younger  slock.  In  a  great  xneasui’e  I  can  accoxxxit 
for  this  in  this  Avay :  Alany  of  my  trees  which  Avex’e 
lost  Avere  Spy  Avhich  had  been  budded  ixi  Augxxst. 
In  order  to  make  that  Avork  successful  had  received 
intensive  cultivation  during  Spring  and  eax'ly  Sum- 
xner  .-ind  consequently  Avere  abnoi-mally  full  of  sap. 
But  here  are  soxne  things  I  cannot  explaiix.  Every 
peach  tree  I  have  came  through  all  right,  and  the 
pecans  shoAV  less  injui-y  than  shagbarks  and  English 
Avalnuts. 

Idle  BaldAvin,  Avhich  constitutes  from  a  sixth  to 
a  third  of  our  orchards  gt^ierally,  failed  to  bloom ; 
but  xnost  other  varieties  blooxued  profusely,  so  that 
Ave  anticipated  having  considex’ably  more  than  a  fxxll 
average  apple  crop,  and  Avhile  thei;e  Avas  no  “blossom 
stox-m”  to  affect  pollination,  yet  there  has  beeix  no 
“set,”  and  at  present  I  Avould  not  estixxiate  our  pro.s- 
pects  at  over  40  per  cent.  One  groAver  with  avIxoxu  I 
di.scussed  the  xiiatter  ascribes  it  to  lack  of  honey 
bees,  Avhich  also  paid  heavy  toll  to  the  AA’inter,  bxxt 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  vitality  of  the  buds  Avas 
injured  by  the  cold,  just  as  the  gernx  of  the  corn 
Ava.s. 

The  neAV  clock  is  not  popular  in  this  section.  Last 
year  Ave  very  materially  increased  our  acreage,  but 
this  year  Ave  have  had  to  employ  tractors  and  hix*e 
extra  help  in  order  to  attain  axi  avex-age,  and  as  Ave 
can  hardily  a.scribe  that  state  of  things  to  the  cold 
AA’intei",  Ave  feel  that  the  neAv  clock  is  to  be  blamed. 
A  xiumber  say  that  they  cannot  and  Avill  not  stand 
for  it  Avhen  it  coxnes  to  harvest  tixne.  I’ersonally,  I 
very  much  enjoy  the  daylight  period  one  gains  after 
supi>er — but  that  does  not  buy  shoes  for  the  baby  or 
pi'oduce  food  for  our  Allies !  iiaxxvey  losee. 

Dutchess  Co.,  Ncav  York. 
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A  Short  Alfalfa  Talk 

I  wish  to  try  Alfalfa.  I  am  going  to  tisfi  the  Grimm 
variety.  Would  you  advise  ground  or  burnt  lime',  and 
the  quantity  per  acre?  I  intend  .sowing  the  Alfalfa 
when  I  plant  my  rye  this  Fall,  about  the  middle  of 
August.  Is  that  too  late?  j.  t.  i’. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  most  locations  around  New  York,  the  follow¬ 
ing  general  plan  should  l)e  followed,  modified 
when  considering  the  soil,  the  locality 
and  other  conditions. 

Fii’st,  I’ememher  that  Alfalfa  does 
not  grow  naturally  in  this  .section. 

It  can  only  be  made  to  succeed  by 
making  the  conditions  as  nearly  suit¬ 
able  as  possible.  It  will  not  do  to 
seed  the  Alfalfa  on  wet,  soggy  or  un¬ 
drained  land.  It  is  a  deep-rooted 
plant,  and  thrives  best  Avhere  the 
water  level  is  not  too  clo.se  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  and  where  the  lower  soil  is  open 
and  porous.  A  good  sandy  loam  soil, 
underlaid  by  sand  or  gravel,  would 
be  best  for  the  Alfalfa,  but  it  must 
l>e  in  good  condition,  .s-weet  and  with 
an  abundance  of  available  plant  food. 

There  is  no  use  seeding  Alfalfa  in 
this  country  either  on  wet.  undrained 
soil,  or  on  poor  soil  which  will  not 
produce  good  clover,  or  on  rougli.  new 
land.  Alfalfa  may  follow  a  grain  or  early  fod¬ 
der  crop  to  advantage;  For  example,  bats  and 
peas,  rye  or  wheat,  may  be  cut  in  .Inly,  .and  the 
stubble  promptly  plowed  and  worked  up  as  fine  as 
po.ssible.  In  this  latitude  we  think  late  Summer, 
say  about  the  middle  of  August,  is  the  best  time 
for  seeding,  and  in  most  cases  we  would  use  the 
Alfalfa  seed  alone,  and  not  attempt  to  put  in  a 
nurse  crop  of  grain. 

As  between  burnt  lime  and  ground  limestone  on 
very  sour,  hard  land,  burnt  lime  will  probably  give 
a  little  better  satisfaction.  Where  the  limestone  is 
ground  very  line  there  will  be  little  if  any  <lifference 
between  the  two  in  the  effect  upon  the  .soil.  We 
should  use  at  least  one  ton  of  the  burnt  lime,  or  two 
tons  of  the  limestone  per  acre.  Gur  plan  would  be 
to  plow  the  land  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  grain 
or  fodder  crop  has  been  taken  off.  Then  put  the 
lime  evenly  on  the  rough  furrows,  and  Inirrow  it 
thoroughly  in,  working  the  soil  again  and  again  with 
disk,  spring-tooth  and  drag.  A  plank  drag  or  stone- 
boat  is  good  for  part  of  this  work,  as  it  Avill  help 
smooth  or  grade  the  field.  This  is  necessary,  as 
when  pockets  or  depressions  are  left  in  the  surface 
the  water  will  often  accumulate  and  kill  out  or 
weaken  the  Alfalfa.  After  this  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion,'  the  Alfalfa  may  be  .seeded  along  about  .the 
middle  of  August,  either  drilled  or  broadcast  as 
desired.  T.ime  is  necessary  on  most  of  our  Kastern 
soils,  and  i)hosphorus  in  some  form  should  be  used 
to  make  sure  of  the  crop ;  4(>0  or  .o(X)  ll)s.  ])er  acre 
of  acid  phosjduite  or  fine  ground  bone  Avill  pay  in 
Alfalfa  seeding.  We  .should  use 
about  20  lbs.  of  seed  to 
acre,  and  it  will  certainly 
to  inoculate  either  the  .soil 
the  seed.  To  inoculate  the 
a  quantity  of  dirt  taken  from 
upl»er  surface  of  a  good  Alfalfa 


harl  become  thin  and  the  wire  gra.ss  and  other  foreign 
weed.s  and  grasses  were  forcing  the  Alfalfa  out,  I  plowed 
up  the  field  and  planted  corn  and  Soy  beans,  using 
200  lbs.  of  prepared  fertilizer.  5  per  cent  ammonia  and 
8  per  cent  acid  phosphate  in  the'  drill,  and  as  the  corn 
started  up  I  broadcast  400  lbs.  mixture  of  ground  fish, 
10  per  cent  ammonia,  and  acid  phosphate,  16  per  cent, 
in  equal  parts.  My  corn  and  beans  came  up  and  started 
off  looking  well ;  now  they  have  fired  or  become  very 
yellow  and  stopped  growing.  My  manager  says  the 
ground  is  lime-burned.  I  am  of  the  opinion  there  has 


phuric  acid,  which  ha.s  combined  with  the  lime  in 
the  soil  and  made  plaster  or  .sulphate  of  lime,  which 
does  not  preserve  the  sweetness  of  the  soil  as  linu* 
carbonate  does.  You  have  probably  some  acidity  in 
the  .soil.  Avhich  litmus  paper,  the  blue  sort,  will  show, 
I  think.  Then,  too,  the  .soil  has  not  had  its  organic 
decay,  or  what  we  call  humus,  maintained.  Making 
hay  from  the  Alfalfa  till  it  ran  out  has  very  ma¬ 
terially  robbed  the  soil  of  its  humu.s. 
and.  Avhile  the  Alfalfa  belongs  to  the 
le.gumes  and  has  the  power  to  get 
nitro.gen  from  the  air.  I  am  rather  of 
the  opinion  that  more  nitrogen  has 
been  carried  off  in  the  fn'e  yeai*s  tlnin 
has  been  restored  to  the  soil.  This 
being  the  case,  what  your  corn  neede<l 
was  organic  nitrogen  and  lime.  Soil 
acidity  has  probably  been  the  indirect 
result  of  heavy  use  of  acid  phosphate. 
^Maryland.  w.  F.  massky. 
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The  Mower  at  Worlc  in  a  Field  of  Timothy.  Fig.  S83 


Hudson  Valley  Farm  Prices 

ILK  is  the  chief  product  of 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  but  as 
I  do  not  sell  it  I  Avill  not  attempt  to 
give  any  definite  information  about 
it,  but  confine  myself  to  my  own  sales. 

I  have  a  farm  of  125  acres  that 
would  keep  20  or  more  cows,  but  as  I  emi)h)y 
no  help  except  in  haying,  or  at  other  very  busy 
times  when  I  get  in  .a  pinch,  I  cannot  milk  so 
many  and  do  my  other  work,  so  I  keep  from  eight 
to  10  he.ad.  They  are  grade  .Terseys  and  Guern.seys, 
and  I  .'<ell  cream  to  our  local  creamery  where  it  is 
made  into  Imtter  and  sold  in  the  nearby  city.  We 
patrons  are  paid  on  the  butterfat  basis.  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  our  creamery :  it  is  vvell  and 
honestly  managed.  I  believe,  and  the  butter  is  a 
first-class  article  and  brings  the  to])  price.  Rut  the 
price  of  butter  has  not  risen  in  proi)ortion  to  the 
price  of  the  things  the  farmer  has  to  buy.  I  refer 
to  the  ri.se  iu  prices  during  the  last  half  dozen  years, 
particulai’ly  .since  the  war  began.  Here  is  the  ])rice 
per  lb.  of  butterfat  Ave  received  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1912  and  the  .same  for  191S: 
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40 

40 
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may  be  scattered  over  the  field  to  be 
seeded.  About  300  lbs.  per  acre  of 
this  should  be  used.  It  Avould  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  dig  or  scatter  it  on  a  cloudy 
diiy,  just  about  the  time  of  seeding. 
To  inoculate  the  seed  one  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  bacteria  may  bo  used  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  directions  which  will  come 
with  the  package.  When  this  plan  is 
canned  out.  Ave  should  have  a  Avell- 
d rained  field  Avitl;i  an  open  subsoil, 
thoroughly  ploAved  and  fitted,  Avith  a 
good  application  of  lime,  :i  fair 

and  the 
Ry  follow- 
this  jtlan  you  Avill  lun-e 
about  all  you 
Alfalfa  going, 
one  of  the 
(Jrimni  or  ('oss'ack, 
a  branching  root 


De.'iirahic  Tyye  of  J'arent  Asnaragitft  riant  to 
tSave  8'ccd  From.  Fig.  SS.'i 


amount  of  phosphoru.- 
proper  liacteria  added, 
ing 


done 

the 

use 


can  to  get 
We  should 
varieties  like 
AAdiich  gives 
system,  and 
forms  not  only  a  long  tai)-root.  but  surface  roots 
which  feed  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  soil: 


I'ruit  Tree  in  Northern  Franee,  Destroifed  hg  Itetreating  Germanft.  Fig.  .W.l 


A  Case  of  Sour  Land 

About  seven  years  ago  I  planted  a  five-acre  lot  that 
Avas  filled  Avith  raw  oyster  shells  in  Alfalfa,  using  one 
ton  of  burnt  oyster-shell  lime  per  acre.  About  three 
years  ago  I  put  half  a  ton  more  of  the  same  lime  per 
acre.  Each  year  to  the  present  one  I  have  put  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  .Tune  1,000  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre, 
making  a  ton  each  year.  This  Spring,  as  the  Alfalfa 


been  too  much  acid  phosphate  used.  I  would 
opinion. 

Smithfield,  Pa. 
jgVEX  on  shell 


like  your 
F.  R.  n. 


land  your  liming  has  not  been 
excessive,  and  now.  instead  of  an  exce.ss  of 
lime.  I  Avould  say  that  your  additional  treatment  has 
had  the  effect  of  robbing  the  land  of  lime  carbonate. 
That  is.  that  the  heavy  application  of  acid  phosphate 
has  doubtless  encouraged  the  growth  of  the  Alfalfa, 
and  this  A'ery  growth  has  taken  up  the  phosphorus 
from  the  acid  phosphate  and  has  released  the  sul- 


As  you  will  see.  the  present  pidces  are  approxi¬ 
mately  25  per  cent  higher  than  in  1012.  Rut  OAery 
farmer  knows  his  feed  prices  are  just  about  doul)le 
Avhat  they  Avere  a  few  yeai-s  ago.  Not  only  has 
feed  doubled  in  price,  but  almost  eA'erything  else  I 
have  to  buy  ha.s  risen  from  50  per  cent  to  100  i)er 
cent.  I  like  high  prices,  but  I  also  like  to  have 
the  prices  of  things  I  sell  in  proportion  to  those  I 
have  to  pay.  However,  the  liigh  price  of  feed  does 
not  hit  me  A'ery  h.ird,  as  I  raise  most  of  mine,  so 
do  not  feel  the  pinch  as  I  Avould  if  I  bought  it  all. 

.Vs  a  side  line  I  raise  a  few  i)igs,  also  some  young 
stock — steers  and  heifer.s — and  la.st 
year  I  had  five  acres  of  rye.  There 
are  two  things  the  price  of  Avhich 
seems  to  IniA-e  about  kept  pace  Avith 
the  rise  of  other  price.s,  and  they  are 
pork  and  grain.  Rut  I  cannot  get 
for  steers  and  fat  cows  anywhere 
near  the  i»rice  that  is  i)i’oportional  to 
the  ]»rice  of  beef  I  Inive  to  buy.  A 
feAV  years  ago  I  bought  (piite  good 
meat  from  the  butcher’s  Avagou  for 
Sc  per  lb.  Now  the  price  of  the  very 
.same  pi(*ces  is  MOc.  Last  Fall  I  .sold 
a  nice  little  steer  in  goixl  rig,  “fat  us 
butter,”  and  all  I  could  po.ssibly 
squeeze  out  of  the  butcher  Avas  6%c 
on  the  leg,  Avhich  corresjionds  to  13V2<‘ 
dressed.  I  suspect  he  doubled  his 
money  on  him.  perhaps  more.  And 
a  butcher  can  handle  more  stock  in  a 
month  'than  a  farmer  can  raise  in  half 
a  dozen  years.  In  raising  stock,  if 
everything  they  eat  is  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  there  is  A-ery  little  clear  profit 
— about  the  only  thing  is  the  manure. 
Rut  they  heli»  me  to  get  rid  of  my 
.surplus  hay  at  a  fair  price. 

On  the  AAliole  I  can  .say  that  prices 
I  receiA'e  for  my  farm  produce  are  not  .satisf.ictory. 
The  middleman  .seems  to  want  to  gobble  up  all  the 
l)rofit,  and  then  induce  the  consumer  to  kick  tin' 
farmer  for  the  high  price  he  has  to  ])ay.  In  the 
city  T  frequently  hear  remarks  that  .show  the  <'ity 
people  think  the  farmer  is  gerting  rich.  If  I  undts-- 
take  to  explain  to  any  of  them  that  the  middleman 
is  making  most  of  the  profit  they  Avill  at  once  begin 
to  defend  him  by  saying  he  is  under  an  awful  ex¬ 
pense.  etc.  Rut  sometimes  the  consumer  is  entirely 
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Wartime  Building 

WHATEVER  effect  the  war  may 

have  on  building  generally  this 
season,  there  is  no  question  but 
there  will  be  a  tremendous  amount  of 
new  construction  in  the  rural  districts. 
Farmers  must  have  new  bams,  cribs, 
granaries,  silos,  stock  sheds  —  improved 
and  enlarged  facilities  that  increase  pro¬ 
duction  and  high  prices  for  farm  products 
have  been  made  necessary. 

In  meeting  this  demand  for  new  farm 

structures  it  is  well  for  builders  in  farm  and 
country  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  is 
available  today,  in  all  forms  and  in  adequate 
quantities,  perfectly  manufactured 

Southern  Pine 

**Thc  Wood  of  Service*^ 

Southern  Pine  is  the  most  plentiful 

building  material  now  on  the  market.  It  is 
suited  to  a  greater  variety  of  uses  in  building 
than  any  other  wood,  and  its  moderate  cost 
makes  it  most  economicaL  The  quality  of  the 
Southern  Pine  you  buy  is  guaranteed  if  it  comes 
from  any  of  the  more  than  200  giant  sawmills' 
subscribing  to  the  Southern  Pine  Association, 

Southern  Pine  Association 

126  D  Interstate  Bank  Building,  , 

New  Orleans,  La.  ^ 


w 

DOUBLE  THE  CORN  CROP 

Also  All  Other  Crops 

Beeman  Tractors  do  it  and  cost  only  $302.50  in  New  York  City 

You  need  a  Beeman  tractor,  no  matter 
how  you  farm  now.  The  Beeman  will 
save  you  time,  money  and  trouble. 
They  go  where  you  can’t  go  with  a 
horse ;  they  cultivate  wide  or  narrow 
rows ;  THEY  KILL  the  weeds ;  they 
open  up  the  ground  surface  and  let 
the  moisture  in.  You  can  cultivate 
faster  and  better,  no  matter  what  kind 
of  crop  you  are  growing,  the  Beeman 
is  a  Money  Saver.  Catalog  Free. 

R.  Consolidated  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


Aenorooiie  ROOTS,  HORSERADISH  SETS.  CABBAGE, 

Hsparasus  beets,  onion  plants,  lettuce,  toma. 
TOeI  egg  plants,  peppers  and  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 
Send  for  Fries  List,  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


The  Modem 
Gas 

Tractor 


Its  construction, 
utility,  opera, 
tion  and  repair. 


By  Victor  W.  Page. 

61^x7'/2.  Cl.  475  pp.  24  III. 
3  folding  plates. 


The 
latest 
and  must 
complete 
work  pub¬ 
lished  o  n 
farm  tract¬ 
ors  and  tractor  power  plants,  treating  exhaustively 
on  their  design  and  construction,  and  giving  eompleto 
instructions  on  their  care,  operation  and  repair.  It 
describes  all  ignition  systems,  all  types  of  vaporizers 
and  carburetors,  latest  forms  of  power  plants  and 
installations,  clutches,  speed  changing  and  reversing 
gears,  all  frame  parts  and  their  functions,  and  every 
recent  improvement  in  tractor  and  auxiliary  appli¬ 
ances.  All  types  and  sizes  of  gasoline,  kerosene  and 
oil  tractors  are  fully  described.  Every  iihase  of 
traction  engineering  practice  is  fully  covered. 


The  above  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  Two 
New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Four  Yearly  Re¬ 
newal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  Yearly  Sub¬ 
scription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Pepper,  Tomato,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Beet,  Celery,  Egg,  Kale,  Onion,  Parsley,  Sweet  Potato, 
Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Horseradish  plants.  Also  Aster, 
Geranium  and  other  flowering  plants. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

and  runner  plant.s  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Also  Rasp- 
berry.  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants. 
Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HABBY  L.  SQUIBES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


C  Uf  C  C  T  of  all  the  leading  varieties  delivered  by 
O  It  C  k  I  parcel  post.  20  plants,  20c  ;  50|)lants,  35c  ; 
nAfUTA  100  plajvts,  60c;  500  or  more,  30c  per  100. 
r  U  I  A  I  ll  By  express,  charges  collect,  1,000  plants, 
Dl  AIITC  *''7S:  5,000  or  more,  $1.60  per  1,000. 
rLAIl  I  O  H.  AUSTIN,  FELTON,  DELAWARE 


Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale 

50  varieties  to  select  from,  including  the  fall-bear¬ 
ing.  8end  for  free  catalog. 

J.  KEIFFOBD  HALL,  R.  2,  Bhodesdale,  Md. 


enDDAftr  Aim  2,000,000  cabbage  plants  in 

vHDDHUk  Hnif  all  varieties.  $1.50  per  1,000  ;  6,000, 
DAIII  ICI  niAflTD  10,000,  $12.  REROOTED— 

DHULIrLVniin  $i.7i  per  1,000.  300,000  CAULI¬ 
FLOWER  PLANTS  (Henderson’s 
Snowball)  $2.75  per  1,0()0.  Kerooted, 
$4  per  1,000.  Paul  F.  ItociiELLE,  Box  422,  Mobkisiown,  N.  J. 


PLANTS 


Olnr.!®— Two  Milliou.  Daiiish  and  Domestic. 

uaDDage  r lants  a  s  u  m  e  a  »,  wmiam«on,  n.  y. 

API  rny  nl  a  yxo  OOLDEN,  SELF  blkaoiiing,  white 
VkLi.ni  r  LHIl  ID  PI.UMEand  GIANT  PASOAL.  SOOfor 
$1, Post  paid.  Catalogue  free.  W.s.  FORD  S  SON,  Harlly,  Delaware 

Danish  Ball  Head  Cabbage  Plants  dred,  postpaid 

By  Express,  $2  per  Thousand;  5,000  or  more  at  $l..iO  per 
Thousand.  FRED  E.  RRADLEY,  Union,  N.  Y. 


SAUE-Field  Grown  Tomato  Plants  and^etoifquam 

titles.  Bouny  Best,  Greater  Baltimore  varieties  at  very 
lowest  prices.  WJLKI.NS  Medford.  Burlington  Co.,  N.  d. 


to  blame  for  the  high  prices  he  has  to 
pay.  Let  me  give  you  an  experience  I 
once  had.  It  happened  several  years  ago, 
and  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  figures, 
but  that  doesn’t  matter.  I  'will  supply 
the  figures,  wliich  will  illustrate  the  prin¬ 
ciple.  I  quite  fi-equently  sell  hay  in  town. 
Now,  there  are  in  the  city  a  number  of 
wholesale  dealers  in  hay,  feed,  etc.,  and 
at  that  time  the  price  they  we're  paying 
the  farmers  for  my  grade  of  hay  was 
$10  per  ton,  and  they  retailed  it  for  $20. 
I  went  to  a  man  who  wanted  hay  and 
offered  him  mine  for  $18.  He  wanted 
to  know  w’hat  So-and-So  was  paying,  and 
I  told  him  $10.  Then  he  offered  me  $10 
and  wouldn’t  give  more,  but  would  go  to 
the  dealer  and  give  him  .$20.  To  all  such 
I  W’Oiild  say  lot  them  pay  high  prices 
and  keep  quiet  about  it.  In  former  years 
I  have  sometimes  sold  hay  for  as  high  as 
$2.0  per  ton.  The'  present  price  in  town 
I  think  is  somewhere  around  $20.  For 
the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a  heavy 
crop  in  this  section,  and  the  price  has 
been  lower  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
bo'en.  The  present  indications  are  there 
will  be  a  fair  crop  this  year,  but  I  think 
it  will  be  quite  weedy.  F.  L.  S. 

Dutche.ss  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Geranium  Questions 

1.  What  month  should  geraniums  he 
slipped  if  you  wish  them  to  bloom  iu  De¬ 
cember?  Should  slips  be  t:ikcu  from 
near  the  top^the  lateral  branches,  or  near 
the  bottom  of  the  plant  ?  Should  the 
cutting  be  made  just  above  or  just  below 
the  leaf  axil  or  half  wuiy  between?  How 
long  should  the  slip  be  cut?  Is  it  better 
to  root  the  cutting  in  water  or  to  place 
directly  iu  soil?  What  sized  pot  should 
bo  used  for  plants  up  to  one  year  of  age? 
What  soil  is  best  for  geraniums?  2.  I 
have  a  choice  double  pink  ivy  geranium 
over  three  feet  high ;  it  starts  numerous 
bud  clusters,  but  when  they  are  half  de¬ 
veloped  they  turn  yellow  and  die.  It  is  a 
thrifty  plant,  with  many  lateral  branches. 
It  has  a  sunny  south  window.  What 
treatment  can  I  give  it  to  secure  blooms? 

Oswego,  N.  Y.  HRS.  L.  A.  s. 

1.  We  infer  that  these  geraniums  are 
being  grown  under  home  condition.s,  with¬ 
out  a  gi’eenliouse.  Field-grown  plants  do 
not  give  as  good  cuttings  as  those  grown 
in  the  greenhouse,  hut  still  it  is  quite 
possible  to  sti-ike  such  “slips”  with  suc¬ 
cess.  Cuttings  of  outdoor  geraniums  are 
best  taken  in  .Inly  and  August;  their  time 
of  blooming  will  depend  <jn  the  favorable 
conditious  given  them  afterwards.  How¬ 
ever,  July  cuttings  should  give  Winter 
flowers.  Lateral  branches  are  desirable, 
as  they  are  usually  well  grown  and  in 
good  condition  to  callous ;  those  near  the 
base  are  usually  softer.  Cut  below  the 
leaf  axil ;  it  is  well  to  have  about  two 
eyes,  and  to  make'^the  cutting  with  a 
heel.  Set  cuttings  in  two-inch  pots,  in 
pure  sand,  or  very  sandy  .soil ;  there  is 
no  advantage  iu  starting  in  Vater.  Place 
the  pots  in  full  sunlight  iu  a  window ; 
do  not  let  them  shrivel  for  ivant  of 
water,  but  keep  rather  on  the  dry  side 
until  calloused.  If  too  wet  the  cutting 
may  damp  off.  As  soon  as  roots  are 
formed  ))ot  the  little  plant  in  clay  loam 
without  any  manure,  and  do  not  keep  too 
wet.  Strong  plant  food  and  too  much 
moisture  are  responsible  for  many  gera¬ 
nium  ills,  especially  with  young  plants. 
The  plants  should  be  shifted  into  larger 
pots  as  they  grow,  but  too  large  a  shift 
is  not  desirable.  They  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  two-inch  cutting  pot  to 
21/4-iBC'h  and  from  this  have  successive 
oue-iuch  shifts,  until  they  reach  an  eight 
or  nine-inch  pot,  which  is  a  good  size  for 
fine  specimens.  Always  pot  very  firmly ; 
loose,  over-rich  soil  and  too  much  water 
result  in  lank,  spindly  plants.  A  good 
clay  is  desirable,  and  new  unrotted  ma¬ 
nures  mu.st  always  be  avoided.  When 
the  plants  are  large  enough  for  a  six-inch 
pot  they  may  receive  occasional  manure 
water. 

2.  Evidently  the  large  ivy  geranium  is 
not  in  robu.st  condition,  and  we  suspect  a 
sodden  soil,  but  have  uo  data  regarding 
the  treatment  given.  Try  watering  care¬ 
fully,  letting  the  soil  dry  out  naturally, 
and  be  sure  it  does  not  have  wet  feet ; 
that  is,  that  the  pot  does  not  stand  in 
a  jardiniere  containing  drainage  water. 
If  the  soil  was  not  over  rich  to  start,  it 
has  now  reached  a  stage  where  some 
manure  water  could  he  given  to  advant¬ 
age. 
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Up-State  Farm  Notes 

Meadows  and  pastures  are  in  fine  con¬ 
dition  and  cows  are  quite  generally  turned 
out  to  graze  now,  nearly  three  weeks 
earlier  than  last  year.  Hay  promises  to 
be  a  heavy  crop,  as  the  heavy  rains  have 
helped  here,  though  they  are  hindering 
planting  operations  somewhat.  Corn  is 
quite  generally  in  now,  and  potatoes  are 
being  planted.  Peas,  oats  and  Spring 
wheat  have  come  well,  conditions  having 
been  favorable  to  good  germination.  Ap¬ 
ples  are  through  blooming,  even  in  the 
central  and  northern  counties,  while 
We.stern  New  York  and  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  is  giving  its  second  spi-ay  to  the 
fruit.  Peach  trees  are  quite  generally 
dead  from  the  cold  Winter  in  Central 
New  A"ork  and  even  the  western  belt, 
and  cherries  and  grapes  have  frozen  hack 
more  than  has  ever  been  known  before. 

Very  little  produce  is  now  moving, 
owing  to  extremely  busy  times  with  farm¬ 
ers.  Potatoes  are  iu  better  demand  in 
the  up-State  centers  at  somewhat  better 
price.s.  Eggs  dropped  two  cents  the 
latter  part  of  the  week,  a  tendency  not 
expected  at  this  season.  Live  hens  ai’e 
bringing  but  25  cents  in  the  average  small 
city  markat,  and  farmers  are. indignant  at 
the  offer,  very  few  as  yet  being  sent  to 
mai’ket.  County  food  administrators  are 
urged  to  do  something  to  bolster  up  the 
average  local  up-State  market,  that  a 
little  later  shipments  to  the  big  centers 
do  not  become  so  general  Jis  to  destroy 
prices  there.  Earmers  will  do  well  to 
petition  their  local  administrators  to  this 
effect,  akso  Chas.  E.  Trenian  of  Ithaca, 
State  chief  of  this  kind  of  work.  Mr. 
Hoover  named  .25  to  .3()  cents  as  a  logical 
price  for  live  fowls,  and  this  has  been 
paid  in  the  big  centers  and  up  to  40  to 
42  cents,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
smalle.'^  markets  should  not  keep  in  line. 

Hou»ew'ivos  are  disappointed  to  learn 
that  they  will  he  restricted  to  25  pounds 
of  sugar  for  canning  purposes  for  the 
season,  each  one  being  required  to  sign  a 
statement  with  grocers  as  to  how  many 
pounds  are  to  be  used  for  this  work.  Food 
administrators  will  check  up  these  state¬ 
ments  to  see  tliat  none  go  over  their  al¬ 
lotment  of  sugar.  It  is  not  too  late  yet 
for  country  people  to  grow  plenty  of 
sugar  beets  for  making  syrup  for  cooking 
purposes  to  help  out  on  the  sugar  prob¬ 
lem. 

Miss  Georgia  Laura  White,  dean  of 
W’omen  and  liead  of  the  home  economics 
department  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  has  been  appointed  adviser  of 
women  of  Cornell  University.  Dr.  Edith 
IT.  Matzke  has  efficiently  filled  this  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  past  two  years  on  a  tempor¬ 
ary  aiipointment.  Dr.  White  will  assume 
her  new  duties  at  the  State  college  next 
Fall.  She  has  been  for  seven  years  an 
instructor  at  Smith  College,  and  won  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  iihilosophy  at  Cor¬ 
nell  in  189C,  and  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
in  1901. 

The  Onondaga  County  Guernsey  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  will  hold  its  annual  field 
meeting  on  the  T.  1 1.  Muiiro  farm,  west 
of  Camillus.  They  hope  to  make  the 
event  the  biggest  thing  of  the  kind  in  the 
eoiinty  and  have  invited  all  farmers  in¬ 
terested  in  live  stock  to  attend.  Besides 
a  basket  picnic  and  field  sports,  there  will 
be  appropriate  addresses  and  an  exliibit 
of  standard  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep 
and  swine. 

The  enrollment  of  women  for  voting 
in  the  primaries  was  very  light  in  up¬ 
state  cities.  Rural  communities  are  to 
he  canvas.sed  very  thoroughly  to  augment 
the  enrollment  of  the  women  with  some 
party,  using  individuals  of  their  own 
numbers  to  do  the  woi-k.  Women  show 
much  interest  in  the  selection  of  candi¬ 
dates,  hut  have  hesitated  to  affiliate  them¬ 
selves  with  the  old_  i)artios.  The  time 
seems  to  ho  ripe  with  them  for  a  new 
regime,  and  “50  fanners  in  the  next  Lef/is- 
lature”  as  a  policy  would  meet  with  favor 
with  the  new  voters  in  many  rural  seev 
tious.  The  new  Federation  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  otlier  builders  of  rural  senti¬ 
ment  have  a  golden  opportunity  here 
which  if  not  met  at  once  will  be  made  the 
most  of  by  the  old  party  machines,  or  so 
far  as  will  he  tolerated  by  the  thinking 
factoi-s  in  the  new  voting  element. 

Chemung  County  will  have  a  women’s 
camp  at  Big  Flats,  and  one  at  South- 
port,  consisting  of  10  individuals  each. 
The  women  are  iu  charge  of  a  supervisor 
who  acts  as  an  agent  between  them  and 
the  farmers  for  whom  they  expect  to 
work.  Other  camps  are  to  he  added  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Mrs,  Louise  Rogei’s, 
farm  labor  specialist  ,i.s  organizing  this 
work  in  this  county,  assisted  by  10  col¬ 
lege  girls  from  Elmira  College  who  have 
enji.sted  for  farm  work  for  the  Summer. 
Miss  Lillian  Huffeutt  is  similarly  organ¬ 
izing  Broome  County  and  i.s  finding  many 
women  willing  to  sacrifice  personal  inter¬ 
ests  for  the  sake  of  contributing  their 
share  towards  food  production,  ir.  o.  f. 


Apple  bloom  is  starting  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  look  well.  The  cold  weather  liurt 
many  old ^  apple  trees,  iu  some  cases 
winter-killing  them  entirely,  in  other.s 
doing  a  lot  of  damage.  Up  here  the  snow 
came  before  the  ground  froze,  there  was 
little  or  no  frost  and  a- lot  of  extremely 
cold  weather.  .lust  what  effect  the  com¬ 
bination  of  no  frost,  lots  of  snow  and  ex¬ 
treme  cold  will  have  on  the  apple  ci-op  is 
a  matter  of  speculation,  ii.  m.  e. 

Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Potatoes,  60c. ;  beans,  about  .$8 ;  cabj 
bage,  last  shipped,  $20  per  ton.  Hay,  $15 
to  $24  per  ton.  Butter,  4S^/^C  per  lb. 
Cows,  $75  to  $100;  this_  is  grade  stock. 
Farm  conditions  I  consider  fairly  good 
for  time  of  year ;  only  Alfalfa  winter- 
killed  badly  in  this  section.  I  think  the 
business  outlook  good.  G.  il.  B. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  is  largely  a  milk-producing  sec¬ 
tion.  the  farmers  selling  to  creameries  and 
condenseries.  At  the  present  date  they 
receive  for  A-grade,  414  pcr  cent  milk, 
6c  qt. ;  for  B-grade,  314  per  cent  milk, 
4c.  Consumers  here  pay  12c  per  qt.  for 
B-grade.  Some  farmers  are  making  but¬ 
ter.  using  the  skim-milk  feeding  pigs  and 
calves.  Farmers’  butter  brings  at  the 
store  from  3.5c  to  40c  per  lb.  Consumers 
pav  45c  to  55c  per  lb.  for  the  same. 
This  is  also  quite  a  potato-growing 
county.  The  crop  was  large  last  sej^son. 
and  was  selling  last  Fall  for  $1.35  to 
.$1.50  for  60  lbs.  Today  farmers  who  held 
for  higher  prices  are  trying  to  clean  \ip 
at  60c  to  75c  per  60  lbs.,  and  find  slow 
sales.  Eggs,  35c  doz. ;  dressed  fowls, 
30c  lb. ;  alive,  25c  lb.  Veal  and  lamb 
scarce  and  high,  18c  to  26c  per  lb. 
Spring  pigs  are  from  .$8  to  $10  each  at 
four  or  five  weeks  old.  Hay,  .$16  to  $18 
per  ton ;  there  is  promise  of  a  fair  crop 
this  season.  Owing  to  continued  heavy 
rains,  oats  are  looking  poorly,  and  some 
late-sown  not  up  yet.  The  corn  acreage 
will  be  slightly  larger  than  last  year. 
Quite  a  large  acreage  of  wheat  (for  this 
section)  is  so\vn  and  mostly  looking  good. 
Help  is  scarce  and  wages  high.  If  the 
new  slogan,  “Everyone  must  work,”  is 
made  to  work  also,  it  may  help  some. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  M.  J.  w. 

Chautauqua  is  a  dairy  county,  and 
most  of  the  farmers’  trouble  centers  on 
the  milk  question.  Not  only  are  prices 
too  low,  but  in  many  places  terms  of 
sale  or  handling  at  receiving  points  are 
causing  dissatisfaction.  The  question  of 
an  honest  test  is  one  of  the  chief  kicks. 
Some  receivers  refuse  to  give  a  daily  re¬ 
ceipt  for  milk  taken  in.  We  have  been 
forced  to  buy  new  cows  at  Mayville  on 
account  of  Supplee  Company  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  selling  out  to  Mohawk  Condensed 
Milk  Co.  Fir.st  thing  this  new  company 
did  was  to  reduce  the  test  to  almost  every 
patron,  in  one  case  a  reduction  of  22 
points  in  a  month,  making  a  difference  in 
price  of  88c  per  hundred  cream,  blol- 
stein  cows,  good  grades,  are  selling  high, 
20  head  averaging  $125  at  a  nearby  auc¬ 
tion  :  other  cows  not  in  such  good  demand. 
Mr.  Hoover  killed  the  chicken  business 
with  his  order  stopping  their  sale.  Talk¬ 
ing  with  a  neighbor  today,  he  was  sure 
there  would  not  be  over  25  per  cent  of 
th^  usual  number  hatched.  Very  few  are 
running  their  incubators,  and  several  who 
hatch  over  1,000  are  not  raising  any  at 
all.  This  is  in  this  community,  and  prob¬ 
ably  prevails  all  over  tbe  country.  Po¬ 
tatoes  from  75c  to  .$1  a  bushel,  best  seed 
only  getting  top  price.  Average  will  be 
reduced  as  compared  with  last  year ;  some 
are  being  fed  to  stock.  Spring  w'ork  pro¬ 
gressing  favorably,  weather  fine.  Oats, 
corn,  buckwheat,  etc.,  will  average  with 
other  years.  Labor  very  scarce  and  so 
high  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  pay 
tbeir  price  and  come  out  even.  Taking 
it  all  together,  the  average  farmer  has  not 
a  bright  outlook  ahead.  Some  who  have 
extra  high-producing  herds  and  are  out 
of  debt  can  probably  put  a  little  on  one 
side,  but  for  most  it  will  be  upbill  wmrk. 
Tbe  Dairymen's  League  is  quite  W'ell 
organized.  Members  willing  to  stand  by, 
but  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  way  the  milk  price  has 
been  bandied,  most  of  them  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Dillon  on  this  subject.  _  We  are 
hoping  this  question  will  adjust  itself,  and 
most,  I  think,  have  faith  in  the  dairy 
cow — that  she  will  come  out  ahead.  She 
must.  s. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  some  reasons  we  as  a  community 
think  the  prospects  for  farmers  not  very 
bright.  One  of  the  reasons  is  the  help 
question,  a  great  many  getting  along 
without  help  because  they  cannot  afford 
to  pay  the'  price  and  take  the  chance. 
We  had  to  sow  our  wheat  late  on  ac¬ 
count  of  weather  conditions,  making 
beans  late  in  harvesting,  sowing  wheat 
after  beans,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  wheat 
now  looks  poor.  Some  has  been  plowed 
up,  although  we  are  getting  splendid  rains 
that  help.  Price-fixing  on  products  grown 
does  not  work  out  very  well  on  account  of 
cost  of  production  and  abnormal  weather 
conditions,  such  as  last  year,  but  the 
weather  seems  a  little  better  so  fai^  this 
Si)ring,  but  not  warm  enough.  We  are 
thankful  we  have  the  .school  law  back 
where  it  should  be ;  now  would  like  to 
have  the  clock  turned  back  where  it  was. 

Drleans  Oo.,  N.  Y.  E.  J.  ii. 

Milk  for  May  .$2.34  per  hundred.  Cows 
from  $75  to  $125.  Hay,  $25.  Potatoes, 
00c  per  bu.  The  outlook  is  for  a  big 
fruit  crop.  Conditions  for  planting  have 
been  good,  and  the  outlook  is  for  a  good 
crop  of  oats,  corn,  and  potatoes.  The 
acreage  is  larger  than  last  year.  Farm 
help  scarce  and  high.  The  outlook  for 
the  farmer  is  better  than  ever.  E.  w.  T. 

Wyoming  Co.,  Pa. 

The  crops  we  raise  most  are  wheat, 
for  which  they  are  paying  $2.20,  corn 


$1.70,  oats  $1.70,  and  hay  .$2.5.  The 
hay  crop  does  not  look  very  good ;  w'heat 
fair ;  oats  good ;  corn  just  being  planted. 
Calves  are  being  sold  for  15c  per  lb. ; 
cows  from  $80  to  $150;  pigs  $5  to  $8  a 
pair  six  weeks  old.  A  few  potatoes  are 
raised,  old  ones  being  sold  for  ,$1  per 
bu.  New  crop  looks  good.  w.  n.  Y. 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Butter,  38e  per  lb. ;  eggs,  34c  per  doz. ; 
oats.  90c  per  bu. ;  barley,  $2;  wheat, 
$2.10.  Potatoes.  $1  per  100  lbs.  There 
were  two  carloads  of  beef  cattle  shipped 
last  week  that  brought  1.3c  per  lb.  About 
one-half  of  the  wool  was  purchased  from 
the  farmers  for  70e  per  lb.,  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  the  farmers  are  all  at  sea  as  to 
what  the  government  price  will  be.  The 
general  outlook  for  wheat  is  about  one-. 
half  crop.  It  wintered  very  poorly. 
Some  fields  are  being  worked  up  and 
sowed  to  oats  and  barley.  The  farmers 
at  present  are  busy  planting;  corn  is  all 
of  10  days  earlier  than  the  crop  was 
planted  last  year.  Last  year’s  did  not 
mature,  so  there  is  a  scarcity  of  seed.  I 
had  to  pay  .$8  a  bu.  Orchards  are  about 
90  per  cent  in  full  bloom ;  little  too  early 
to  tell  what  the  prospect  will  be  for  fruit. 
The  season  is  10  to  15  days  earlier  than 
last  year.  y.  s.  B. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Eggs,  35e.  Hay,  40  to  55e  per  cwt. ; 
potatoes,  60  to  80c  per  bu.  Chicken,  25 
to  .35c  per  lb. ;  corn,  ear,  per  bu.,  $1.80. 
Butter,  45c.  Calves,  live  weight,  i6i/4c 
per  lb. ;  steers.  14  to  15e ;  lambs,  20c. 
Grain,  hay,  corn,  potatoes  and  sugar  corn 
are  the  principal  crops  here.  Some 
farmers  raise  a  lot  of  other  truck  for 
market,  others  only  enough  for  home  use. 
Very  little  wheat  to  harvest  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  most  of  it  being  plowed 
up,  and  what  is  left  to  stand  will  not  be 
a  half  crop.  One  farmer  plowed  up  over 
50  acres.  Corn  is  about  half  planted, 
and  most  of  the  potatoes  are  coming  tip 
well.  I  cannot  see  that  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  outlook  for  the  farmers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  very  encouraging.  o.  B.  M. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Farming  in  this  part  of  the  country 
looks  very  discouraging.  Meadows  and 
pastures  he're  winter-killed  badly.  The 
hay  outlook  is  two-thirds  a  crop.  Grain 
sowing  is  late.  Dairying  is  the  leading 
industry,  and  it  is  a  hard  proposition  to 
feed  cows  at  the  present  cost  of  dairy 
feed  and  low  price  of  milk  to  keep  even, 
and  in  fact  can  hardly  be  done.  As  the 
price  of  milk  declines,  feed  stays  out  of 
sight.  Farmers  are  going  to  sell  their 
cows  for  beef  or  have  them  freshen  late 
next  Spring  to  save  buying  these  high- 
priced  feeds.  The  condenseries  are 
mostly  all  closed,  and  are  making  cheese 
on  account  of  the  condensed  milk  con¬ 
gestion.  Grain  and  potato  acreage  is 
about  normal,  with  an  increase  of  corn, 
provided  the  seed  will  germinate  as  it 
should.  April  milk  brought  the  farmers 
$1.60  in  cheese.  Hay  $18  per  ton. 
Dre.ssed_^  beef,  15e  per  lb. ;  dressed  pork, 
24  to  25c.,  and  very  scarce.  Veal  calves, 
12c  per  lb.,  live  W'eight.  Young  pigs,  $6 
apiece.  Potatoes,  6()c  per  bu.  Eggs,  34c 
per  doz.  Cheese,  20c  in  April ;  butter, 
48c.  Mill  prices  bran,  $2.40 ;  middlings, 
$2.50;  gluten,  ,$3.50;  distillers’  grains, 
$.3;  oil  meal.  ,$3. .50;  cottonseed,  $3..50; 
red  dog,  $3.50;  oats,  $1.10.  corn,  $3.50. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  ir.  B. 

The  leading  crops  in  this  county  are 
apples,  cabbage,  potatoes,  onions  and  ber¬ 
ries.  Potatoes  at  the  present  time  are 
80c  per  cwt.  The  berries  are  contracted 
for  10c  per  qt.  Our  last  butterfat 
brought  4514c  per  lb.  j.  g.  k. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Farm  conditions  good,  and  crops  at 
this  time  appear  above  the  average.  Cat¬ 
tle  bring  good  prices ;  good  grades  bring 
from  $75  to  $1,50.  Pigs,  $10  to  $14  and 
scarce.  Registered  yearling  heifers,  $200 
up,  with  a  demand  for  better  stock.  Oak¬ 
land  township  will  have  a  much  larger 
acreage  than  ever  before.  Potatoes, 
farmers’  price,  $1  per  bu. ;  wheat,  ,$2.10. 
Chickens,  ,3,5c  per  lb. ;  eggs,  35  to  40c  per 
doz.  Butter,  40c.  Farmers  receive  70c 
per  hour  for  plowing  with  team.  They 
pay  extra  men  when  they  can  get  one 
30c  per  hour  and  board.  Butler  takes 
our  young  men  into  munition  factories  at 
$5  per  day  up ;  after  all,  I  believe  the 
work  is  progressing  most  favorably. 
Grange  is  flourishing ;  our  county  agent 
is  the  man  for  the  place.  c.  E.  B. 

Butler  Co.,  Pa. 

I  sold  150  bushels  of  potatoes  last  week 
for  one  cent  per  pound,  or  60c  per  bushel. 
We  take  milk  to  cheese  factory ;  milk 
brings  about  ,$1.90  per  100  lbs.,  one  sale 
$1.88,  the  next  ,$1.93.  Not  much  butter 
made  here,  about  50c  per  lb.  Eggs,  34e. 
Do  not  think  the  prospects  for  farmers 
very  good,  as  help  is  so  scarce  and  high ; 
men  want  $2  per  day  and  board.  Can  a 
man  raise  potatoes  and  sell  for  60c  and 
pay  .$2  per  day?  I  tbink  not.  Some  hay 
to  sell ;  the  price  has  gone  from  $15  to 
$20  per  ton,  which  means  $7  to  .$10  in 
barn.  I  am  an  old  man,  over  70  years, 
and  I  have  seen  hard  times  and  I  expect 
to  see  more.  a.  c.  b. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv, 


Covering  an  acre  in  six  minutes 


Fast,  Easy,  Complete 

Potato  Spraying  with  an  IRON  AGE  Engine 
Sprayer  brings  your  crops  safely  through  to  digging 

time.  The  time  required  for  going  over  your  fields  is  so  little, 
you  can  give  them  the  frequent  spraying  they  need. 

A  high  pressure  of  200  lbs.  produces  a  dense,  fog-like  spray  that 
does  the  work  completely  and  correctly,  avoids  drenching  the  plants 
and  covers  thoroughly  and  economically,  leaving  no  lurking  places  for  either 
bugs  or  disease.  The  IRON  AGE  line  of  engine,  traction  and  hand  sprayers 
covers  all  spraying  needs  of  field,  orchard  and  garden.  Write  for  booklet. 


IRONAQE 


Potato  Engine  Digger  uses  the  same 
engine  as  the  IRON  AGE  Engine  Sprayer. 
When  digging  time  comes  around  it  is  easy 
to  change  the  4%  H.P,  “New  Way’’ 
engine  over  to  your  IRON  AGE  Potato 
Digger  and  set  it  to  tossing  your  crop  out 
onto  the  ground  ready  to  basket.  No  matter 
how  heavy  the  vines,  grass  or  soil,  this  ma¬ 
chine  will  go  right  through.  Two  horses 
easily  pull  it,  releasing  one  team  for  other 
work.  There  are  also  several  models 
without  engine,  to  suit  your  particular 
needs.  Write  for  booklet  today. 


Bateman  g  Co. 

Box  200  H  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Saves  two  horses 


RAISE  A  BIGGER,  BETTER 

GARDEN  WITH  LESS  WORK 

Barker  Weeder,  Mulcherand  Cultivator,  3  gar¬ 
den  tools  in  1,  cuts  weeds  underground  and 
breaks  the  surface  crust  in  a  porous,  moisture- 
^retaining  mulch,  in  one  operation.  Intensive 
cultivation.  “Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used.” 
^  A  boy  or  girl  can  operateitanddomore  and 
^  better  work  than  ten  men  with  hoes.  Gets 
^lose  to  pjants.  Guards  protect  leaves. 
,Has  CMily  attached  shovels  for  deeper 
^^cultivation.  Makes  gardening  easier, 
^quicker,  surer.  Send  today  for 
FREE  Illustrated  Catalog  and 
'  A^actory-to- User  Offer. 

,BARp:R  MFG.  CO. 

■  David  Cty,  Neb.  . 
v^Dept  lA 


■ 

■ 
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iggerlbnnage  lessLabor 


Bigger  Tonnage^Perfect.  smooth  bales— Big 
saving  in  cost  and  crews  with  the  Sandwich 
Solid  Steel  Hay  Press.  A  wonder  worker  with 
Hay,  Alfalfa  and  Straw.  . 

Sandwich  Hay  Presses 

Sandwich  operators  will  make  $  lO  to  $25  clear 

profit  ovory  day.Extra  tonnase  Raves  yon  $4.00  to  $12.00 
each  day  on  iabor  cost  alone.  Bisf  tonna^o— small  crew* 
FREE  valuable  instmetion  booke~-Write  today* 

Sandwich  Mffi.  Co:»  29  Wood  SI.,  Sandwich,  III, 

siHpLt  rnioNC 
OIL  ENG1N& 


'  I  BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading  , » 
. ,  authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New-  .  \ 
II  Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York  -  ► 


vjiiiiiiX'X'iciL  \./unuue:Lurt>  are 


r  rom  Lightning  modem  Lightning  Rods  eve. 

devised.  They  consist  of  pure  copper  wires,  woven  in  the 
form  of  flat  ribbon-like  cables,  one  inch  in  width. 

The  U.  S,  Weather  Bureau  Says: 

“It  has  long  been  recognized  that  wide  metal  ribbon  is  a  better  conductor 
of  Lightning  discharges  than  the  same  amount  of  metal  in  the  form  of 
either  a  cylinder  braided  or  twisted  conductor.” 

1918  Lightning  Losses 

Will  Be  the  Greatest  Ever  Known 

Because  of  the  greatly  increased  value  of  the  buildings  and  contents  de¬ 
stroyed.  America  cannot  afford  the  loss  this  year,  and  it  is  your  duty  to 
yourcountry  as  well  as  tp  your  family  and  to  yourself,  to  see  that  every 
building  on  your  farm  is  absolutely  safeguarded  against  danger  from 
Lightning.  Then  you  can  read  your  paper  in  peace  and  security  while  the 
terrible  summer  storms  rage  outside. 

Shinn-Flat  Rods  Are  Bonded  to  Protect 

Shinn-Flat  is  the  only  Lightning  Rod  in  America  that  is  covered  by  a  Cash  Bond  that 
Lightning  will  not  strike.  It  is  paid  for  by  ns,  and  issued  direct  to  you  by  a  large 
Bonding  Company.  Shinn-Flat  Conductors  may  be  put  on  any  building  at  reasona^e 
expense.  Write  for  Book  on  Lightning  Cause  and  Control  and  full  information. 

W.  C.  SHINN  MFG.  CO.,  1658  Monadnock  Building.  Chicago.  Illinois 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 

quick  reply  and  a  ’‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Farmer  and  the  Miller 

In  your  reply  to  M.  F..  in  regard  to 
selling  wheat  to  his  neiglibors  for  flour 
purposes,  will  say  that  the  ruling  by  the 
Food  Administration  must  be  .sectional  if 
such  is  the  case.  A  farmer  in  one  of  our 
lower  counties  of  this  State  was  taken  be¬ 
fore  the  fond  authorities  in  Baltimore  for 
selling  10  bushels  of  wheat  to  a  friend 
without  the  accompanying  cereal.  He  was 
not  fined,  but  compelled  to  sell  all  the 
wheat  on  hand.  Further,  the  millers  in¬ 
quire  if  the  wheat  was  grown  by  the  per¬ 
son  bringing  the  wheat  to  the  mill.  If 
not,  they  insist  on  i)urcha.se  of  the  usual 
amount  of  cereal  or  meal.  The  foool  heads 
of  Worcester,  Somerset  and  Wicomico 
counties  have  ordered  only  lyj  i)ounds  of 
flour  for  each  person  in  a  family  for  one 
week’s  use.  Is  this  a  general  i-uling  over 
the  Ignited  States?  Fan  the  local  men 
make  and  enforce  such  a  ruling?  a.  c.  Ii. 

Worcester  Co..  Md. 

On  page  ToO.  M.  F.,  Saratoga  Co.,  X. 
Y.,  says  the  neighbors  are  buying  his 
wheat  and  having  it  ground  into*  flour  to 
avoid  buying  substitutes  with  their  flour. 
I  would  Mk('  to  ask  how  they  manage  to 
get  that  wheat  ground.  Here  in  Wayne 
county  w'o  cannot  get  wheat  ground  uniess 
we  sign  an  affidavit  that  the  wheat  was 
rai.sed_  on  our  own  farm.  One  miller  said 
that  if  I  signed  I  would  not  have  the 
right  to  lend  my  neighbor  enough  for  one 
baking.  Last  year  after  thrashing,  many 
small  farmers  around  here  bought  wheat 
to  feed  their  cows.  ’I’he  order  forbids  the 
feeding  of  wheat  now.  They  have  this 
wheat  paid  for,  cannot  feed,  cannot  get 
it  ground  into  flour  for  home  use.  I  have 
wheat  enough,  if  I  could  get  it  ground, 
to  last  my  family  until  after  harvest. 
There  are  many  others  the  same  as  my- 
.s"lf  that  have  a  few  bushels  of  wheat  th.at 
they  paid  $2.10  a  bushel  for  that  no¬ 
body  is  getting  any  good  from.  If  we 
could  get  it  ground,  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  help  out  the  flour  shortage  more 
than  to  let  it  lie  dormant.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  the  laws  are  different  in  Sara¬ 
toga  Co..  X.  Y..  from  Wayne  Co.,  X.  Y.. 
as  they  say  that  no  farmer  has  a  right 
to  sell  wheat  to  his  neighbor.  Is  this  a 
law  or  is  it  not?  ,T.  c. 

Wayne  Co..  X.  Y. 

K.  N.-Y. — We  understand  from  the 
Food  Administration  that  they  have  made 
a  ruling  to  the  effect  that  a  man  may 
have  his  own  wheat  ground  at  the  local 
mill,  but  it  must  not  exceed  one  month’s 
supply  of  flour  at  a  time.  This  would 
be  considered  half  n  barrel,  and  would 
mean  sometliing  over  two  bushels  of 
wheat.  As  we  understand  tliis,  the  neigliT 
bors  w'ho  buy  wheat  not  grown,  on  their 
farm. are  not  i)ermittbd  to  have -this  wheat 
milled,  unless  they  buy  the  substitutes 
along  with  the  flour.  .\pi)arently  this 
yule  is  now  being  carried  out  generally, 
and  under  it  the  Saratoga  farmer  referred 
to  was  .iustified  in  selling  the  wheat  to 
his  neighbors;  but  they,  under  the  rul¬ 
ing,  could  not  have  it  milled  unless  they 
bought  substitutes  to  go  with  it.  for  tKe 
reas'on  that  it  was  not  grown  on  their 
own  farms. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOiMERTIC.— Private  Frank  Worni- 
kee.  alias  Frank  Wood.s,  te.stified  May  .30 
at  tbe  trial  of  112  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World  at  Chicago  that  he  was  a.sked 
by  members  of  the  organization  to  teach 
sabotage  in  the  American  Army.  Worm- 
keg’s  tale  of  violence  by  members  of  the 
organization  spanned  a  period  of  almo.st 
two  years,  during  a  part  of  which  he 
worked  as  an  organizer  in.  the  harvest 
fields,  the  big  lumber  camps,  the  shipping 
districts  and  the  orange  belt  of  California. 
He  admitted  committing  acts  of  sabotage 
while  an  I.  W.  W.  delegate,  and  said  he 
received  I.  W.  W.  literature  in  at  least 
one  instance  after  he  entered  the  .Tefferson 
barracks.  He  told  of  deserting  from  the 
Colorado  Xational  Guard,  of  enlisting  la.st 
Summer  at  Minot,  S.  D.,  under  a  ficti¬ 
tious  name  to  obtain  release  from  charges 
preferred  by  State  authorities,  and  testi¬ 
fied  that  he,  as  a  delegate,  had  been  in¬ 
structed  to  encourage  violence.  He  testi¬ 
fied  that  while  secretai’y  of  the  branch  at 
San  Pedro,  Cal.,  he  attempted  to  organ¬ 
ize  longshoremen  with  a  view  to  shutting 
dowui  export  of  munitions.  M'ormkee  said 
members  were  advised  not  to  resist  the 
draft  and  commit  sabotage  against  big 
war  industries.  Burning  of  thrashing 
machines  in  the  grain  fields  of  Wa.shing- 
ton  and  Montana  by  I.  W.  W.  workers 
was  also  brought  out  in  the  trial. 

Fire,  believed  to  have  been  of  incendi¬ 
ary  origin,  early  June  1  destroyed  the 
.$50,000  plant  of  the  Gleeson  Wire  Com¬ 
pany,  at  East  Xewark,  X.  ,1..  and  inci¬ 
dentally  rendered  useless  a  score  of  huge 
cases  of  wire  ready  for  shipment  to  the 
American  forces  in  France. 

June  1,  Mrs.  Rose  Pastor  Phelps,  tried 
at  Kan.sas  City,  Mo.,  for  seditious  utter¬ 
ances,  was  sentenced  to  10  years  impris- 
«mment. 

Fire  de.stroyed,  early  June  2.  the  ,1.  K. 
Mnsser  Tanning  Company  ]ilant  at  Xoxen, 
Pa.,  entailing  a  lo.ss  estimated  by  the 
owner  at  almost  $3,000,000.  The  tanning 
company  is  controlled  by  Armour  &  Co. 

The  Federal  child  labor  law'  of  1916 
forbidding  interstate  shipment  of  products 
of  child  labor  was  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  invalid  .Tune  8  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  Injunctions  restraining  the  Gov¬ 


ernment  from  putting  the  statute  into  ef¬ 
fect  and  restraining  a  Charlotte,  X.  C., 
cotton  mill  from  discharging  children  em¬ 
ployed  by  it  were  sustained  by  the  court. 
.Justices  Holmes,  McKenna.  Brandes  and 
Clark  dissented. 

WASHIXGTOX.— Withotit  a  dissent¬ 
ing  vote  the  House  passed.  May  .31.  the 
$12.(>42.6S2.000  army  appropriation  bill, 
the  largest  sum  ever  voted  for  the  military 
establishment.  The  bill  now'  goes  to  the 
Senate.  Aside  from  its  vast  appropria¬ 
tions,  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  army 
bill  is  the  grant  of  unlimited  power  to 
the  President  to  call  out  the  man  power 
of  the  nation  within  the  limitations  of 
the  selective  draft  as  rapidly  as  men  can 
be  trained  and  shipped  to  France.  T'n- 
der  this  authority  the  President  may  raise 
an  army  of  any  size,  and  the  strength  of 
the  army  is  limited  only  by  tiaiining  and 
transportation  facilities.  Secretary  Ba¬ 
ker  urged  this  legislation,  saying  it  would 
have  a  better  p.sychological  effect  than 
even  an  authorization  for  an  army  of  five 
million  men,  which  w’as  suggested  as  a 
substitute  plan. 

Orders  have  been  issued  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  providing  for  the  segregation 
of  conscientious  objectors  at  Fort  Leaven- 
W'orth,  Kan.  Men  refusing  either  to  per¬ 
form  military  service  or  to  accept  the  al- 
ternative_  of  duties  classed  as  non-com¬ 
batant  will  be  transferred  from  their  pres¬ 
ent  camps  after  being  interrogated  person¬ 
ally  by  a  board  of  inquiry. 

American  women  who  go  into  munitions 
factories  to  replace  men  called  to  the  fight¬ 
ing  line  are  to  receive  the  same  j)ay  as 
men  in  the  ordnance  industry.  This  w'as 
announced  June  4  by  the  War  Hei)art- 
ment,  and  simultaneously  the  statement 
was  made  that  many  women  are  already 
entering  munitions  factories  and  arsenals. 
The  equal  pay  for  w’omen  pfdicy  is  in  line 
W'ith  the  program  of  the  Xational  War 
Labor  Board. 


Sweeping  recommendations  for  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  canning  industry  were  ma<le 
.Tune  4  to  Pre.sident  Wilson  by  I’lc  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  on  the  basis  <if 
inequities  discovered  in  an  exhaustive  in- 
ve.stigation.  Legislation  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  put  some  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  into  effect,  while  others  may  be  made 
operative  under  the  food  law.  Canners 
were  found  to  have  averaged  ,32  per  cent 
profit  in  1917  compared  with  9  per  cent 
the  year  before.  The  Food  Administr.a- 
tion,  the  report  says,  w'as  not  entirely 
.successful  in  preventing  large  .advances  in 
the  prices  of  raw'  vegetables  last  year. 

FARM  AXD  GARDEX.— A  United 
States  convale.scent  hospital  is  to  Im; 
erected  at  Lawrenceville,  X.  .1.,  on  a  farm 
w'hich  has  been  donated  by  Dunlevy  Mil- 
bank.  It  is  intended  to  take  care  of  150 
soldiers  at  this  time,  who.  ,as  f.ast  as  they 
recover  sufficiently,  will  be  instructed  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  farm  contains 
500  acres,  and  is  at  present  in  charge  of 
Hr.  .1.  E.  Ru.ssell,  dean  of  the  Teachers’ 
College,  Columbia  University.  E.  C.  ITig- 
hy.  of  theMinnesota  Agricultural  School, 
is  acting  superintendent. 

President  Wilson,  by  proclamation  an¬ 
nounced  May  .30,  h<a.s  established  three 
new'  national  forests  in  the  East — the 
White  Mountain,  about  .391.000  acre.s,  in 
Maine  and  Xew'  Hampshire;  the  Shen¬ 
andoah.  about  165.000  acres,  in  Virgini.a 
and  West  Virginia,  and  the  Xatural 
Bridge,  about  99,000  acres,  in  Virginia. 
The  latter^  does  not  contain  the  natural 
bridge,  which  is  about  four  miles  from  its 
boundary.  Title  to  all  the  lands  has  not 
been  taken,  but  the  areas  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  for  purchase.  The  proclamation 
is  the  last  step  in  carrying  out  the  law' 
passed  in  1911  for  building  up  Eastern 
national  forests.  The  Pisgah  national  for¬ 
est  in  Xorth  Carolina  and  the  Alabama 
national  forest  in  Alabama  are  the  only 
Eastern  areas  heretofore  designated. 

\ 


.Tune  1.5,  ini.S 

An  order  w'as  issued  recently  by  Post- 
m.aster  General  Burleson  which  w'ill  sim¬ 
plify  and  facilitate  shipments  of  farm 
products  by  parcel  post  over  a  greater 
area.  In  lieu  of  the  present  restrictions 
as  to  the  method  of  packing  perishable 
articles,  butter,  eggs,  dressed  fowls,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  etc.,  may  be  sent  to  arty 
post  office  that  can  be  reached  within  a 
reasonable  time  without  spoiling,  packed 
in  crates,  boxe.s,  baskets  or  other  suitable 
containers,  which  will  properly  protect 
the  contents  and  prevent  escape  of  any¬ 
thing  therefrom.  Heretofore  eggs  could 
be  itacked  in  this  manner  only  for  local 
delivery  or  from  points  on  local  rural 
routes,  and  other  products  to  points  with¬ 
in  the  second  zone  (1,50  miles).  More 
liberal  packing  regulations  covering 
liquids  are  also  contained  in  this  order. 
Recently  the  w'eight  limit  on  parcels  was 
rai.sed  from  50  pounds  to  70  pounds  w'ith- 
in  the  first  three  zones  (.300  miles),  and 
from  20  pounds  to  50  pounds  to  all  other 
zones. 

A  meeting  Avas  held  in  Rochester  on 
May  29  by  Farm  Bureau  agents  and  bean 
growers  of  Western  Xew  York.  The  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  complete  an  organization  of 
Xew  York  bean  grow'ers.  Experts  from 
Cornell  were  present  and  a  rousing  meet¬ 
ing  W'as  held.  Our  correspondent.  H.  E. 
Cox,  of  Indu.stry.  was  elected  secretary, 
.and  F.  Davis,  of  Livonia,  president.  This 
is  a  time  for  organizing  in  all  lines,  and 
the  bean  growers  are  up  to  date. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings  J 

.Tune  26-28 — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  Chicago,  Ill. 

July  24 — Xew'  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  Field  Meeting,  Glassboro, 

X.  .1. 

Aug.  26-80 — Ohio  State  Fair,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

Oct.  10-19 — Xational  Dairy  Show,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O. 


Western  Electric 


Power  and  Light 


Automatic  Regulator 
Makes  Engine  Self- Starting 


The  automatic  regulator 
device  on  Western  Electric 
Power  and  Light  is  found  on 
no  other  electrical  plant.  This 
exclusive  feature  places  this 
outfit  in  a  class  by  itself. 

This  wonderful  little  device 
simplifies  the  making  of  elec¬ 
tricity  and  represents  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  method  of  charging 
a  storage  battery. 

Uses  Any 

And,  best  of  all,  this  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  plant  will  operate  successfully  with 


Portable  Utility  Motor 
Ready  for  Any  Kind  of  Work 


It  removes  the  human 
element  and  the  chance  of 
overcharging  the  battery ;  thus 
insuring  longer  life  to  this — the 
most  delicate  part  of  every 
lighting  system. 

It  does  away  with  the  com¬ 
plicated  switchboard  and 
makes  this  plant  unequalled  in 
simplicity  of  starting  and  oper¬ 
ating. 


Eng 


me 

any  kind  of  an  engine.  If  you  already 
have  one  you  can  use  it  with  this  outfit. 


Let  us  tell  you  about  this  plant,  and  how  easy  you  can  get 
electricity  on  your  farm.  Mail  the  coupon  for  Booklet. 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

410  South  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

11th  and  York  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

910  River  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

413  Huron  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 

129  Government  Square,  Cincinnati,  O. 


I 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Please  send  me  your  Power  and  Light  Booklet  No.  RN  Y-6 

Name _ _ 


P.  O.  Address. 
Cou  n  ty _ 


State. 
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Soil  Fertility  Notes 


Burning  Hay  for  Fertilizer 

I  have  a  piece  of  ground  plowed  for 
cucumbers  that  I  wish  to  cover  about  six 
inches  deep  with  dry  meadow  hay  and 
burn  off.  harrowing  in  the  ashes  immedi¬ 
ately  after  burning.  Will  it  pay,  and 
wliat  will  be  the  value  of  the  hay  thus 
burned  to  the  land?  ir.  i..  M. 

Perry,  Me. 

This  is  a  new  plan,  which  we  have 
never  seen  tried,  and  we  do  not  tliink  it 
would  pay.  You  do  not  say  how  large 
this  piece  of  ground  is.  One  ton  of  .such 
hay  as  you  speak  of  will  contain  about 
2.J  pounds  of  nitrogen,  seven  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  about  .35  pounds  of 
])otash.  By  burning  the  h'ay  you  will  lose 
all  the  nitrogen,  which  will  mean  at  least 
$5  to  the  ton  at  present  prices.  The  ton 
of  hay  would  also  furnish  a  considerable 
amount  of  humus  or  organic  matter, 
greatly  needed  in  most  soils.  While  the 
potash  would  be  more  available  in  the 
form  of  ashes,  it  would  not  be  a  profitable 
plan  to  lo.s6  all  the  nitrogen  and  the  or¬ 
ganic  matter  in  order  to  make  the  potash 
more  available.  It  would  be  better  to 
work  the  entire  body  of  hay  into  the 
ground.  If  you  had  a  fodder  cutter,  you 
could  run  the  hay  through  it,  and  then 
spread  it  over  the  ground.  Put  it  on  at 
once  so  that  it  will  become  thoroughly 
wet  from  the  rain.  Let  it  start  to  decay, 
if  possible,  and  just  before  planting  the 
cucumbers  spade  or  plow  it  all  under. 
You  will  obtain  better  results  by  handling 
the  hay  in  this  way  than  you  will  by 
burning  it,  for  we  can  hardly  conceive  of 
any  situation  where  it  will  pay  to  burn 
organic  matter  on  our  Eastern  farm.s. 
Still  another  way  would  be  to  .spread  the 
hay  on  top  of  the  ground  after  planting 
and  leave  it  there  as  a  mulch  or  cover. 


the  products  may  be  broadcast  separately 
and  harrowed  in.  This  may  seem  like 
rather  a  liberal  fertilizer  application  for 
corn,  but  the.se  wool-waste  products  have 
a  somewhat  low  availability  as  compared 
with  the  average  mixed  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers.  If  the  product  is  to  be  used  for 
potatoes,  I  would  suggest  that  1,200  lbs. 
of  the  wool  waste  be  broadcast  and 
worked  into  the  soil  with  a  harrow,  and 
that  the  other  SOO  lbs.  be  mixed  with 
200  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  .soda  and  900  lbs. 
of  IG  per  cent  acid  phosphate,  this  mix¬ 
ture  to  be  used  in  the  drill  at  the  time  of 
planting.  If  the  potatoes  are  planted  by 
hand  the  fertilizer  should  not  be  thrown 
in  handfuls  in  the  drill,  but  should  be 
scattered  so  as  to  cover  a  space  four  to 
six  inches  wide  in  the  drill,  and  lightly 
mixed  with  the  soil  before  the  seed  is 
planted.  If  the  planting  is  done  by  a 
potato  planter  having  an  attachment  for 
the  distribution  of  fertilizer,  such  a  ma¬ 
chine  will  probably  take  care  of  the 
proper  distribution  of  the  fertilizer. 
Many  of  these  wool  products  are  liable 
to  contain  large  quantities  of  noxious 
weed  seeds,  so  in  purchasing  the  wool 
wastes  it  is  well  to  look  the  substances 
over  carefully  for  these  seeds,  which 
might  prove  somewhat  of  a  nuisance. 

ii.  n.  iiA.srax.s. 


-The  Phosphate  Rock  Situation 

Before  the  war  this  country  was  send¬ 
ing  nearly  1,500,000  tons  of  phosphate 
rock  to  Europe.  In  1917  this  export 
trade  fell  to  100,00.3  tons.  In  spite  of 
this  falling  off  in  foreign  trade  produc¬ 
tion  or  moving  of  this  phosphate  has  kept 
up.  The  figures  for  1917  are ; 


State. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Florida  . 

Lon  a  ton  a. 
2,022,599 

$5,404,493 

South  Caroliua. 

3.3,4,35 

138,482 

Tennessee,  includ- 

ing  several 
thousand  .  tons 
from  Kentucky 

513,107 

2,120,353 

I  d  a  h  o,  Utah, 
Wyoming  . . . 

15,090 

41.750 

T'-' 

2,5S4,287 

7,771,084 

A  notable  feature  of  the  year  was  the 
increase  in  production  in  the  Western 
States,  where  there  are  now  four  pro¬ 
ducers  instead  of  only  one  or  two,  and  the 
output  was  considerably  greater  than  in 
any  previous  year.  It  is  expected  that 
the  output  from  the  Rocky  Mountaiu 
phosphate  fields  will  continue  to  grow, 
for  the  rock  is  of  high  grade  and  abund¬ 
ant,  and  the  demand  for  it  should  in¬ 
crease  as  the  country  on  the  Pacific  slope 
is  developed. 


Mushrooms  in  the  Garden 

I  have  read  the  two  articles  on  mu.sh- 
rooms  in  recent  issues.  We  have  no  cel¬ 
lar  to  use,  but  I  would  like  to  get  some 
started  in  the  pasture  or  yard,  but  did 
not  know  whether  the  spawn  advertised  in 
catalogues  would  grow  there  or  not.  What 
time  should  the  spawn  he  planted,  and 
how  deep,  and  should  the  ground  be 
loosened  up  around,  or  just  raised  enough 
to  insert  the  spawn?  Will  there  be  as 


large  a  crop  outside  as  in  a  cellar,  or 
should  more  spawn  be  used? 

Sauk,  Wash.  mks.  b.  e.  jr. 

Mushrooms  can  be  grown  by  in.serting 
pieces  of  the  spawn  into  the  .sod  about 
.Tune  15  in  the  latitude  of  New  Ymi-k. 
There  is  nothing  dependable  upon  it,  al¬ 
though  a  fine  crop  is  often  had  if  the 
weather  happens  to  be  favorable.  Select 
sod  in  a  pasture,  lawn  or  meadow  which 
furnishes  conditions  similar  to  those 
where  the  wild  mu.shrooms  grow.  With 
the  aid  of  a  .sharp  si)ade  make  T  or  L- 
shaped  cuts  about  two  inches  deep.  Into 
these  insert  pieces  of  the  spawn  about  the 
size  of  hens’  eggs  and  carefully  press  the 
sod  biick  into  its  place.  The  insertions 
are  usually  made  about  three  feet  apart 
each  way. 

Sometimes  the  spawn  is  bedded  in 
much  the  same  way  between  the  rows  of 
vegetables  in  the  home  garden  with  .splen¬ 
did  results.  A  favorite  place  is  between 
the  rows  of  beans  or  other  vegetables 
which  furnish  considerable  shade,  at  least 
until  the  crop  is  expected  to  be  ready  iii 
late  Summer.  Florists  frequently  bed 
spawn  between  their  rows  of  cool-loving 
greenhouse  crops,  such  as  carnations. 
Any  of  these  methods  furnish  possibilities 
which  require  no  other  expense  than  the 
cost  of  the  spawn,  and  the  returns  are 
frequently  very  good.  r.  w.  n. 


“Do  YOU  understand  the  cause  of  the 
girls’  quarrel?’’  “Well,  I’m  told  it  was 
six  feet  tall,  with  broad  shoulders  and  a 
khaki  suit.’’ — Boston  Tramscript. 


'  How  to  Use  House  Slops 

What  use  can  be  made  of  house  slop.? 
or  urine  which  u.sed  to  be  thrown  around 
an  old,  large  apple  tree,  which  killed  the 
tree?  Will  you  tell  me  whether  this 
liquid  can  be  utilized  as  a  fertilizer  in 
any  way.  and  if  so,  the  proper  mixture? 

New  Y'ork.  n,  b.  s. 

As  a  rule  these  slops  are  too  strong  in 
ammonia  for  direct  application.  Diluted 
half  and  half  with  water  they  can  be 
sprinkled  over  the  lawn  with  good'  re¬ 
sults.  In  some  ca.ses  they  ai*e  kept  in  a 
closed  barrel,  mixed  with  water  and 
.sprinkled  over  the  grass  at  night.  A 
better  way  is  to  make  a  compost  heai)  in 
some  secluded  place  and  pour  the  slops 
over  it.  Such  a  heap  ma.v  be  made  of 
any  wa.s-te,  such  as  old  sods,  black  soil, 
weeds  or  anything  that  will  absorb 
li(iuids.  The  slops  are  poured  on  this 
heap.  It  absorbs  the  liquid  and  holds 
the  plant  food.  In  some  cases  the  i)ile 
of  coal  ashes  is  used  for  this  purpose  and 
it  serves  well.  The  pile  is  made  up  wdth 
a  dishing  or  saucer-like  top  and  the 
slops  are  poured  into  this  depres.sion.  The  I 
coal  ashes  absorb  the  liquid  and  when 
needed  on  the  field  or  garden  the  ashes 
are  spread  like  any  fertilizer.  They 
carry  the  ammonia  and  potash  contained 
in  the  slops  and  are  not  offensive  to 
handle.  All  liquid  manures  are  richer  in 
nitrogen  and  potash  than  in  phosphoric 
acid,  and  when  u.sed  on  the  garden  or 
farm  acid  phosphate  or  bone  should  be 
used  with  them. 


Wool  Waste  as  Fertilizer 

I  am  able  to  buy  a  quantity  of  wool 
dust  which  I  want  to  use  as  a  fertilizer 
for  corn  or  potatoes.  IIow  should  I  han¬ 
dle  it  and  what  mix  with  it?  j,  s, 

I  assume  that  by  wool  dust  you  mean 
the  ordinary  wool  waste  containing  more 
or  less  sheep  manure.  The  following 
average  represents  2.3  samples: 

Moisture .  7.-14% 

Nitrogen  . 2.10“ 

Phosphoric  acid  . 03 

1‘hoosphoric  acid  . 03  “ 

Insoluble  earthy  matter .  49.72“ 

Products  of  this  .sort  are  somewhat 
better  suited  to  the  growth  of  corn  and 
seeding  to  grass  than  for  the  usual  veg¬ 
etable  crops,  such  as  potatoes.  For  corn 
I  wotild  recommend  the  use  of  one  ton 
of  this  wool  waste  per  acre  and  about 
500  lbs.  of  10  per  cent  acid  phosphate. 
The  acid  phosphate  may  be  mixed  with 
the  material  and  the  whole  broadcast  and 
Imrrowed  in  just  previous  to  planting,  or 
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TRADE  MARK  REO. 


Note  where  the  Culti-Packer  has  passed  over,  that  all  lumps  are  crushed,  all  air  spaces  are  firmed  out  and  the  surface^is 

stirred  and  loosened  just  as  a  cultivator  would  do  it. 

Culti-Pack  Your  Wheat 


Without  an  hour  of  extra  labor  you  can  get  the  finest 
.seed  bed  of  firm,  moist  soil  that  wheat  was  ever  drill¬ 
ed  in. 

The  Dunham  Culti-Packer  does  not  add  an  extra  op¬ 
eration — it  helps  your  harrows  and  other  tools  to  fit 
the  seed  bed  quicker  and  better. 

Use  the  Culti-Packer  before  and  after  seeding  and  it 
will  give  you  quick  sprouting,  and  a  close,  even  stand 
of  vigorous  rooted  plants  to  stand  the  winter.  In  the 
spring  it  will  settle  down  any  frost  heaved  plants,  tuck 

For  Sale  by  John 

THE  DUNHAM  CO., 


the  soil  around  the  roots  and  prevent  all  loss  from 
winterkilling. 

>  ^ 

There  is  no  guess  work  about  what  the  Culti-l*cickci 

will  do  for  wheat.  -  It  gives  remarkable  increases  in 
yield,  certified  to  by  leading  authorities  on  farming. 

We  have  printed  the  facts  in  a  48-page  book  “Soil 
Sense”,  illustrated  with  100  field  photographs  showing 
the  Culti- Packer’s  work  on  wheat  and  every  other  crop. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  “Soil  Sense”  or  if  he  hasn’t  it  write 
us  direct.  It  will  mean  more  wheat  from  every  acre, 

Deere  Dealers 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Factories  at  Berea,  Ohio 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Turkey  Tai.k. — I  wish  you  could  look 
out  of  the  window  with  me  and  see  the 
group  on  our  lawn.  The  center  or  core 
of  it  is  a  big  lied  hen  with  six  White 
turkey  poults.  The  daughter,  with  four 
of  the  smaller  children,  is  introducing 
the.se  coming  Thank.sgiving  dinners  to  the 
sunny  freedom  of  Hope  Farm.  The  hen 
has  found  a  suitable  place  near  .a  tree’, 
and  has  worked  down  into  the  soil  to 
take  a  dirt  hath  after  her  month  of  pa¬ 
tient  incubation.  The  human  mother  or 
nurse  teaches  her  children  to  rub  the  dirt 
away  from  tliem.  This  lied  nurse'  (not 
cross  but  gentle)  is  showing  her  family 
how  to  rub  th(‘  dirt  in — and  both  are 
right!  The  White  poults  stand  around 
their  nurse  paying  close  attention.  Soon 
they  will  be  trying  to  dust  their  own 
little  bodies.  When  it  was  lirst  itroposed 
to  try  a  .single  turkey  hen  I  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  it,  but  was  assured  that  this  is 
quite  a  common  practice.  The  lirst  seven 
eggs  this  bird  laid  were  put  under  a  hen. 
She  h.atched  six  of  the’m.  The  other  was 
fertile,  but  not  strong  enough  to  work  out. 

Others  Coming. — The  turkey  is  now' 
sitting  on  12  more  eggs,  with  a  good  show 
for  hatching  the  majority  of  them.  So 
this  plan  of  starting  seems  worth  trying 
— safer,  I  think,  than  buying  eggs,  and 
less  expensive  than  buying  breeding  stock. 
Now  will  come  the  harder  job  of  raising 
the  young  turkeys,  and  we  can  offer  no 
advice  about  that  until  we  actually  raise 
a  few.  I  think  the  turkey  hen  will  do  a 
better  job  at  nursing  than  the’  Red  bird. 
There  is,  without  doubt,  a  turkey  lan¬ 
guage,  quite  distinct  from  the  sounds 
made  by  a  hen  to  convey  knowledge.  The 
turkey  seems  to  keep  up  a  flow  of  sound 
to  her  children,  while  the  hen  is  less  talk¬ 
ative.  Of  course,  the  hen  cannot  teach 
the  use  of  the  wings  as  the  turkey  can. 
In  many  humans,  language  is  suixdy  used 
“to  conceal  ideas,”  but  with  the  hen  and 
turkey  every  sound  must  count.  The  hen 
is  more  domesticated  than  the  turkey.  She 
looks  to  me  somewhat  like  a  wmman  who 
has  always  lived  in  town  trying  to  train  a 
lot  of  country  children  without  realizing 
that  they  have  been  bred  to  certain  habits 
and  needs.  The  turkey  is  more  intelligent 
than  the  hen,  and  is  many  centuries  closer 
to  nature.  You  all  know  how  a  turkey 
walks  about,  pushing  her  head  out  and 
peering  here  and  there  as  she  goes.  Be¬ 
fore  those  little  poults  were  dry  from  the 
egg  they  started  exactly  this  motion  of 
peering  about  and  thrusting  out  their 
heads — just  as  wild  birds  do.  You  sel¬ 
dom  see  hens  attempting  it  except  when 
they  are  frightened  or  curious.  In  its 
small  w'ay  this  is  a  sort  of  “call  of  the 
wild”  which  I  doubt  if  the  hen  nurse  com¬ 
prehends. 

Wet  Weather. — Where  is  the  man 
W'ho  predicted  a  dry  Summer?  We  would 
like  to  start  him  at  work  in  the  mud  of 
our  cornfleld.  No  doubt  he  would  say 
“wait  until  August,”  and  then  he  might 
be  vindicated.  Up  to  date,  however,  we 
have  had  a  series  of  heavy  showers  which 
have  soaked  our  lower  fields  and  delayed 
planting  and  cleaning.  While'  this  rain 
on  these  heavy  soils  has  ))roved  a  hard¬ 
ship.  I  doubt  if  the  water  level  in  the  soil 
is  high.  I  think  there’  is  less  re.serve  of 
water  than  usual.  These  showers  ke’ep 
the  upper  surface  Avell  soaked,  but  a  few 
weeks  of  dry  weather  will,  I  think,  pound 
us  hard.  This  wet  May  and  early  June 
has  been  ideal  for  the’  trees  and  the  rye. 

I  have  never  known  the  apple  trees  to 
make  a  finer  growth.  I  think  we  have 
moisture  enough  in  the  upper  soil  to  make 
all  the  wood  growth  we’  need.  If  we  can 
cultivate  up  to  August  first,  or  get  a  good 
mulch  around  the  trees,  we  can  ea.sily  ma¬ 
ture  the  fruit  crop.  Most  of  the  sweet 
corn  looks  well  Up  to  June  1  we  had 
planted  no  field  corn.  With  our  small  90- 
day  flint  there  is  still  time'  enough,  though 
it  ought  to  be  in. 

Rye  Problems. — We  have  a  good  crop 
of  rye.  It  will  make  good  grain  and 
straw,  both  of  which  are  needed  this  year. 
There  is  one  field  of  over  three  acresi  at 
the'  east  end  of  the  farm  where  the  rye, 
when  in  bloom,  stood  over  my  head.  The 
seeding  in  this  rye  is  not  good,  there  be¬ 
ing  many  bare  patches,  and  I  have  had 
something  of  a  study  to  know  what  to  do 
with  the  field.  My  first  idea  was  to  cut 
the  rye,  and  then,  if  the  .seeding  is  as  had 
as  we  think,  plow  the  stubble,  put  on 
lime  and  phosphate,  fit  the  soil  well,  and 
seed  to  Alfalfa  as  well  as  we  know  how. 
The  other  plan  is  to  plow,  and  fit  the  rye 
stubble  and  then  seed  to  buckwheat  with 
Timothy  and  Red-top  grass  and  Alsike 
clover.  If  we  can  make  the  Alfalfa  grow 
we  shall  have  nearly  hay  enough  for  our 
stock  for  several  years  to  come.  The 
land  is  quite  sour  and  part  of  it  is  wot — 
soggy  in  a  moist  se'ason.  The  Alfalfa, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  be  very 
much  of  a  gamble.  If  it  went  through  it 
would  be  a  prize.  If,  as  I  fear,  it  failed 
on  that  wet  land,  we  should  lose  the 
lime  and  money  spent  on  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  buckwheat,  up  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  is  i)retty  nearly  a  sure  thing,  and 
Red-top  and  Alsike  will  grow  on  th.at 
land.  Shall  I  play  for  a  sure  thing  in 
these  war  times,  or  take  a  chance  for  high 


stakes  on  the  Alfalfa?  I  am  inclined  to 
try  the  buckwheat. 

WoRKi.NG  Machinery. — Last  week  I 
told  of  the  trouble  we  had  ini  getting  that 
dusler  start(;d.  First  we  nearly  broke  our 
backs  trying  to  start  the  engine  and  then 
we  set  the  fan  to  working  the  lorong  way! 
We  were  responsible  for  this.  It  was 
pretty  much  a  case  of  blunderbu.ss  obser¬ 
vation.  Now  comes  a  reader  hooting  at 
us  for  what  he  calls  “dumb  judgment.” 
We  ought  to  have  known  better,  he  says — 
he  never  did  anything  like  that.  I  accept 
the  first  i)art  of  the  statement  cheerfully. 
As  for  his  record — he  is  surely  a  wonder. 
There  are  a  few  such  men  in  the  world, 
but  most  of  them  know  they  are  so  far 
abnormal  that  they  never  paint  their  own 
picture.  I  know  a  good  farmer  who 
bought  a  pot.ato  planter  and  declared  ab- 
.solutely  that  it  w'as  a  humbug  and  fraud. 
We  found  that  he'  had  put  the  cut  seed  in 
the  fertilizer  hopper.  Of  course  it  could 
not  work.  Another  man  bought  a  potato 
planter  and  geared  it  up  so  that  it  could 
not  dig  itself  out  of  the  soil.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  bought  some  soluble  oil  for  spi’aying. 
lie  knew  mo’te  about  it  than  anyone  else', 
so  he  used  it  twice  as  strong  as  the  man- 
ufarlurer  advi.sed,  and  then  added  a  lot  of 
homemade  .soft  soap !  You  can  imagine 
what  happened  to  the  treds,  and  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  got  all  the  discredit.  We  have 
had  many  complaints  about  the  behavior 
of  machinery.  Farmers  will  .sometimes 
claim  that  the  tools  are  worthle.ss.  From 
our  experience  with  that  duster  and  some 
other  machines,  I  am  .satisfied  that  the 
fault  is  not  always  in  the  machine.  I 
am  no  mechanic,  and,  happily,  I  know  it, 
and  I  do  not  attempt  to  “tinker”  with 
machinery.  I  have  known  farmers  who 
knew  less  than  I  do  about  machinery  to 
try  to  experiment  with  ne’w  adjustments 
and  gearing,  and  then  find  fault  when  the 
machine  refused  to  be  fooled  with.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  it  feels  to  be  so 
wonderfully  competent  that  you  cannot 
make  a  mistake'.  . 

“(iREEN  Food.” — The  scientists  have 
demonstrated  that  hens  must  have  green 
food  in  ^order  to  prove  efficient  enemies 
of  the  Kaiser.  It  does  not  need  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  any  scientist  to  show  the  same 
need  for  a  human.  The  season  is  10  days 
or  more  in  advance  for  fruit  and  garden 
stuff.  We  are  still  eating  asparagus  and 
could  keep  on  cutting  up  to  .Tune  l.fi.  But 
spinach,  onions,  lettuce  and  little’  turnips 
and  radishes  are  coming  on,  so  the  aspar¬ 
agus  may  now  go  to  top  and  prepare  for 
next  year’s  crop.  Surely  it  is  an  eco¬ 
nomic  ci’ime  for  anyone  to  live  in  the 
country  and  not  have  a  good  a.sparagus 
bed.  It  is  the  e’asiest  vegetable  to  care 
for  and  will  live  for  years.  We  hear  from 
some  of  the  lots  of  Reading  Giant  sent  out 
last  year.  They  all  seem  to  be  doing 
well.  .  .  .  The  first  i)icking  of  .straw¬ 

berries  came  on  May  2.S.  The'se  wei’e 
Campbell’s  Early — ^the  first  time  we  have  i 
fruited  this  variety.  It  is  a  strong  grow¬ 
er,  TV'ith  dark,  healthy  foliage,  and  a  good 
yielde'r.  The  berries  are  medium  size  or 
large,  dark  color  and  quite  sour.  I  call  it 
a  good  variety  and  shall  plant  more  for 
e'arly  fruiting.  The  behavior  of  the  “ever- 
bearers”  is  interesting  this  year.  The 
idants  were  set  last  Spring.  During  the 
late’  Summer  and  Fall  they  gave  a  crop 
of  berries,  and  this  Spring  they  bloomed 
again  freely.  Now  they  are  crowded  with 
green  berries — so  many  that  it  does  not 
seem  possible  that  the  plants  can  either 
ripe’n  them  all  or  mature  a  Fall  crop. 
They  have  acted  much  in  that  way  be¬ 
fore,  and  we  conclude  that  in  order  to  get 
a  Fall  croi)  of  any  size  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  transplant  new  plants  each 
Spring.  I  think  everyone  should  have 
some  of  these  “everbearers”  in  the  garden, 
but  I  cannot  see  where  they  will  pay  for 
commercial  fruiting  alone.  There  ought 
to  be  a  good  trade  in  the  plants.  As  most 
of  you  know,  we  still  keep  to  Marshall  for 
main  crop,  though  I  cannot  advise  it  for 
general  planting.  I  hope  to  have  some 
pictures  of  Marshall  soon  to  show  how 
they  look.  ii.  w.  c. 

The  Robin  Nuisance. — On  page  228 
E.  C.  T.  of  Ohio  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
in  wbafc  he  says  about  robins’  destructive¬ 
ness.  Two  robins  will  start  business  in 
early  Spring  and  turn  out  two  litters  of 
five  birds  each,  and  by  the  time  cherries 
are  half  size  and  a  bit  pink  on  one  side 
they  will  give  these  10  progeny  a  thanks- 
givin;;  feast  for  all  hands  daily  from 
4..30  a.  m.  to  dark  in  cnerry  tree.s.  They 
and  the  .starlings  will  clean  out  any  tree. 

I  have  tried  the  turkey  red  cloth,  bright 
tin  srips,  .stuffed  owl,  etc.,  but  the  robin 
has  more  nerve  than  a  government  mule 
and  cares  for  none  of  these.  I  have  tried 
putting  an  electric  bell  up  in  a  tree  and 
run  the  wire  to  a  switch  on  the  vei’anda. 
Result,  the  starling  would  get  a  cherry 
and  leave,  but  not  the  robin.  They  de¬ 
stroy  lots  of  anglewoi’ms  that  are  of 
great  value  to  the  soil,  but  will  not  eat 
currant  worms,  tent  caterpillars  or  many 
other  i)e,sts.  Every  owner  of  a  cherry 
tree  has  a  moral  right  to  destroy  if  neces¬ 
sary  any  animal,  insect  or  bird  that  de¬ 
stroys  his  crop.  Under  man-made  laws 
he  is  d(‘.prived  of  this  right,  and  if  the 
matter  was  carefully  worked  up  and 
fought  out  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
moral  right  would  be  finally  .sustained. 
There  should  be  an  open  season  for  robins 
from  March  1.5  to  April  15.  R.  v.  M. 

R.  N.-Y. — With  us  the  I’obin  is  a  nuis¬ 
ance  in  stealing  chernes  and  strawber¬ 
ries.  He  will  walk  through  the  berry 
patch  nipi)ing  at  'the  larger  fruit  as  it 
b(‘gins  to  color  and,  of  course,  spoiling  it. 
We  have  never  seen  the  robin  eat  other 
insects  than  angleworms. 


Intensive 

Production 

The  thresherman  to  make 

money  these  days  must  crowd 
every  working  hour  with  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  most  intensive 
kind;  if  his  machine  lags  or 
breaks  down  he  is  a  loser.  When 
the  drive  is  on,  his  machine  must 
work  easily  and  work  profitably. 
Adverse  conditions  must  not  slow 
his  output  to  the  losing  point. 

Moving  machinery  that  is  over¬ 
worked  is  liable  to  trouble.  A 
mechanical  part  that  can  do  the 
same  work  without  power  or  mo¬ 
tion  is  not.  That  is  why  the  “Man 
Behind  the  Gun,”  exclusively 
used  in  the  Red  River  Special 
Separator,  gets  results.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  adjustment  and  yet 
accomplishes  more  clean  separa¬ 
tion  than  other  machines  can 
get  from  end  to  end. 

Save  the  Farmers’ 
Thresh  BiBI 

Investigate  the  Junior  Red  River  Spe¬ 
cial,  the  thresher  for  small  power  and 
homework.  Write  for  circulars. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe¬ 
cial  Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 


Battle  Creek 


Michigan 


SAVE  All  Your  GRAIN 

Don’t  wait  for  the  custom  thresher.  Do  your 
threshing  when  the  grain  is  right  and  get  the 
full  return  from  your  labor. 

The  Ellis  Champion  Thresher  and  Cleaner 

equipped  with  self  feeder  and  wind  stacker 
makes  the  ideal  small  outfit. 

If  you  have  only  a  very  little  threshing  to  do, 
or  small  power,  we  can  supply  you  with  a 
machine  without  self  feeder  or  wind  stacker 
and  at  a  price  that  will  make  your  purchase 
a  real  investment. 

Just  vivo  us  tho  size  of  your  enidne  and  tho  amount  of  irmin 
usually  raised  and  wo’Il  submit  a  proposition  on  a  machine 
that  will  ho  just  tho  one  for  your  work, 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


Ditches 

Terraces 


Prevent  crop! 
failure.  Re- ' 
claim  aban¬ 
doned  land. 
Getmyintpo- 
duotory  offer  on 


I  Farm  Ditcher,  Terraccr 

Book  and  Prices  and  Road  Grader^ 

I  p“‘®^®®J“Adja8table  — Reversible— No  wheels 
'  Cuts  new  fam 

ditches  or  cleans  old  ones  to  4  feet  deeo— 

I  grndes  roads— builds  farm  terraces,  dykes 
and  levees.  Does  work  of  100  men.  fev 
larzn  needs  one.  Send  your  name. 

I  Owensboro  Oitcher  &  firader  Co.,  Inc. 

[  Box  S34  Owensboro,  Ky. 


Lvery 


lODaysFreeTrial 


“QUEEN” 
AUTO  LENS 

w/m  CONFORMS  TO  ALL 
HEADLIGHT  LAW.'^,- 
but  throws  lOOjf  more  light 
than  ordinary  Lens.  Lights 
road  from  fence  to  fence. 
Tested,  approved  and  used  by  United  States  Army. 
Two  colors.^  crystal  and  amber.  Sent  charges  prepaid  with 
understanding,  that  if  not  satisfactory  in  80  days,  return 
and  set  money  hack.  Following  are  prices  per  pair: 

,  ,  CRYSTAL  AMBER 

8  to  SiA  Inchea,  inclusive . 81 .60  82.00 

85^to9  “  1.76  2.26 

95^  to  9l’.y  “  “  2.00  2.60 

9J«  to  10  “  “  2.26  3.00 

West  of  the  Rockies  2Sc  a  pair  additional. 

GIvo  dlftmeter  of  old  I^ens,  also  model  and  make  of  Car. 
Liberal  terms  to  representatives. 
FLEMINCTON  CUT  GLASS  CO.,  Inc. 
FLEMINOTON  NEW  JERSEY 


“BLIGHTY" 
a  new  shirt  with  the 
Hilitarii  touch  and  the 
Double -SERVICE  cuffs 


^Blighty’"  is  a  stripe  pat¬ 
tern  on  Khaki  Ground  shirt 
that  shows  respect  to  the 
''''8ervice”yet  docs  not  imper¬ 
sonate  the  enlisted  man.  A 

HALimarK 

SHIRT 

with  Patented  Hynge  Cuflp  you 
can  reverse — wears  twice  as  long. 

Ask  for  Blighty,  the  shirt  with 
the  Quality  Kept  Up. 

HALL.  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Makers,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


CUP  YOUR  WEEDS 

•witli  a  COLT 

Ask  ler  Cat-  .  Wood  Beam 

jnoaNo.274  ^  ^  Cultivator 

The  Special  ^ 

shape  teeth  cut 
the  weeds  close 
to  the  bill  and 
do  oot  cover 
the  crop  with 
earth.  40  years 
actual  service. , 

Rear  wheel  furnished  If  desired. 

BATAVIA  CLAMP  COMPANY,  215  Center  St,  Batavia,  N  Y, 


iVE  ALL  YOU  GROW 


Hay  Cap.  and  Kant  Come  Off 
Cow  Blankets  our  Specialty. 

40”  X  42”  8  oz.  Hay  Caps  $68  per 

_  100.  4’ X  4’ 8  oz.  Hay  Caps  $78 per 

100  TieEopes  $2  per  lOOextra.  Larger  sizes  If  desired. 
Send  75e  in  stamps  for  sample.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalog. 

Fond  du  Lnc  Awning  &  TcntC>.»Dopt.l08Fond  do  Lnc»Wii. 


Your  cnance  is  in  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
business  opportunities  offer  you  independence. 
I''!irm  lands  $11  to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated  lands 
$3.5  to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $2,000  loan 
in  impi’ovements,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan 
of  livestock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  per¬ 
sonal  property  or  livestock.  Good  markets, 
churches,  schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excel¬ 
lent  climate — crops  and  livestock  prove  it. 
Special  bomeseekers’  fare  certificates.  Write 
for  free  booklets.  Allan  Cameron,  General 
Superintendent  Land  Branch,  Canadian  Pa- 
cifio  Railway,  519  Ninth  Avenue.  Calgary. 
Alberta. 

ASmaD  California  Farm 

the  crops  you  know, 
also  oranges,  grapes,  olives  and  figs.  No  cold  weather;  rich 
soil;  low  prices;  ea-sy  tei'ins.  Enjoy  lilo  here.  Newcomers 
welcome.  Write  for  new  San  Joiiqiiin  Valley  Illustrated 
Folders, free.  C.  L.  Hengraves,  IiuliiHtrliilCommlHsloii- 
er  Baiita  Fc  Ky.,  ISDIS  Jtallway  Kxcliangc,  Chicago 

SALESMEN 

wants  Salesmen  for  State  of  New  York  to  call  on  Imple¬ 
ment  Dealers.  Married  men  between  40  to  46  years  pre¬ 
ferred.  Good  chance  for  a  hustler,  since  gradually  other 
lines  will  be  taken  on,  that  will  increase  earning  power. 
OVERSEAS  SaLESCORP.,50UnionSq.,NcwYorkOIty,il,Y. 


OVERLOADED 

Friction  means  shorter  life  for 
horse,  harness  and  axle. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Stops  friction.  Makes  permanent 
bearing  surface. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  keeps 
old  leather  good  as  new.  Fills 
the  pores  of  the  leather,  prevents 
cracking  and  breaking. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 


Principal  Offices 


New  York 
Buffal 


Albany 

Boston 


When  you  tvrite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

One  good  quality  the  Progressive  straw¬ 
berry  possesses  is  sweetness.  We  have 
been  eating  them  because  they  are  the 
earliest  in  my  garden,  though  not  sO  early 
as  some  other  varieties.  Yesterday  a 
friend  brought  us  a  box  of  his  Klondyke 
beri-ies.  They  are  larger  than  the  Pro¬ 
gressive,  but  for  acidity  I  would  prefer 
green  gooseberries.  Then,  placed  along¬ 
side  the  Progressive,  the  dull  color  of  the 
Klondyke  is  very  apparent,  for  the  glossy 
red  of  the  Progressives  accentuates  the 
dull  red  of  the  other.  While  I  do  not 
place  much  confidence  in  the  Progressive, 
or  in  any  of  the  everbearing  sorts  as 
commercial  berries,  their  comparative 
earliness  and  quality  will  commend  them 
to  the  home  table. 

]My  earliest  peas  are  the  Nonpareil,  a 
selection  of  the  Alaska  type.  These  were 
ready  for  the  table  May  15,  and  will  soon 
be  succeeded  by  the  much  better  early 
peas  of  the  Gradus  class.  M  e  always 
grow  a  few  of  the  extra  early  sort  to 
have  some  to  be  in  with  ahead  of  most 
of  my  neighbors,  but  we  let  them  alone 
as  soon  as  Sutton’s  Excelsior,  Laxtou  and 
Gradus  come  in.  But  with  annual  heavy 
manuring  and  the  liberal  use  of  acid 
phosphate  my  garden  is  getting  so  rich 
that  even  the  dwarfest  peas  grow  too 
rankly  and  need  support. 

There  is  no  end  of  new  tomatoes — new 
in  name  at  least.  This  year  two  varieties 
new  to  me  have  been  received.  These  are 
the  Puritan  and  the  Red  Head.  I  rather 
expect  that  no  one  could  distinguish 
either  of  them  from  many  other  sorts. 
I  have  ceased  to  look  for  any  great  im¬ 
provement  in  tomatoes.  But  the  va¬ 
riable  nature  of  the  plant  calls  for  the 
greatest  of  care  to  keep  any  variety 
true.  I  am  trying  a  new  extra  early 
tomato,  not  new  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
seedsman,  but  in  my  garden,  and  I  am 
looking  forward  to  trying  to  fi'nd  whether 
it  is  simply  Earliana  or  Maule’s  Earliest 
under  a  different  name.  I  have  but  a 
couple  of  dozen  plants,  for  my  main  de¬ 
pendence  for  early  tomatoes  is  the  Bonny 
Best,  the  best  all-around  tomato  I  have 
ever  grown.  Evidently  starting  as  a  se¬ 
lection  from  Chalk’s  Jewel,  it  is  better 
than  that  variety  in  earliness  and  late¬ 
ness.  That  is,  it  holds  on  through  the 
season.  Some  amateur  gardeners  take  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  growing  the 
Mammoth  tomatoes  of  the  Ponderosa 
type.  I  prefer  medium-sized  fruits  and 
more  of  them,  for  the  monsters  bear  too 
few. 

I  never  get  the  robust  growth  on  the 
Black  Beauty  eggplant  that  I  get  on  the 
New  York  type  of  various  names.  I  grow 
some  of  both  types  and  always  have  to 
nurse  the  young  plants  of  the  Black 
Beauty  far  more  carefully  than  those  of 
the  New  York.  Still,  the  Black  Beauty 
gives  us  the  first  fruits  and  more  of  them, 
though  never  so  large  as  the  New  York. 
I  need  both,  one  for  earliness  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  and  the  other  for  size  and 
show.  The  New  York  type  suits  the 
market  gardener,  for  the  city  people  buy 
by  the  eye,  and  will  take  the  biggest 
eggplants  rather  than  the  smaller  Black 
Beauty,  just  as  they  will  take  a  Ben 
Davis  apple  from  alongside  the  Grimes, 
because  it  looks  prettier. 

Usually  in  this  neighborhood  there  are 
a  thousand  or  two  acres  planted  in  canta¬ 
loupes.  This  year  the  area  is  very  ma¬ 
terially  reduced.  The  ditficulty  in  getting 
the  New  York  manure  freighted  on  the 
railroads,  and  the  great  price  demanded 
for  it  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  result.  There  will  be  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  the  tomato  area  probably.  Most 
growers  were  slow  in  planting  Irish  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  many  fields  were  not  planted 
till  the  first  of  April.  Probably  it  will 
be  better  for  the  growers,  for  the  potatoes 
that  come  in  the  middle  of  July  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  a  clearer  market  than  the 
June  crop  will  have,  as  the  old  potatoes 
will  be  getting  out  of  the  way. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


“What  do  you  suppose  has  come  over 
my  husband  this  morning,  Sophia?”  ex¬ 
claimed  a  conscientious  little  bride  to  the 
new  servant.  “I  never  saw  him  start 
down  town  so  happy.  He’s  whistling  like 
a  bird.”  “I’m  afraid  I’m  to  blame,  mum. 
I  got  the  packages  mixed  this  morning 
and  gave  him  bird  seed  instead  of  his 
regular  breakfast  food,  mum.” — Chicago 
News. 


How  the  Armies’  need  for 
meat  was  answered 


IN  a  fighting  man’s  ration,  meat  is 
the  important  item.  Twenty 
ounces  of  fresh  beef,  or  its  equivalent, 
is  called  for  daily. 

To  supply  the  meat  needs  of  an 
army  that  was  suddenly  expanded 
from  100,000  to  1,500,000  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  task.  Added  to  the  needs  of 
the  Allies,  it  is  a  staggering  one. 

The  American  stockman  and  the 
American  packer  may  justly  take 
pride  in  the  way  they  have  met  these 
needs. 

During  1917,  stockmen  sent  to 
market  nearly  2,000,000  more  cattle 
than  during  1916.  Yet  at  the  end  of 
1917,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  more  cattle  remaining  on 
American  farms  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  production  of  hogs 
has  also  been  increasing.  All  of 
this  in  spite  of  high  feed  prices,  and 
scarcity  of  labor. 

How  the  packers  have  done  their 
part  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  one 
week,  Swift  8c  Company  was  called 
upon  to  supply  the  Allies  and  the 
American  Armies  abroad  24,000,000 
pounds  of  meat  and  fat — enough  to 


have  fed  America’s  peace-time  army 
for  more  than  six  months. 

An  order  of  this  size  means  the 
dressing  of  13,000  cattle  and  200,000 
hogs. 

To  move  the  finished  products,  800 
freight  cars  were  needed.  Of  these 
650  were  from  the  Swift  refrigerator 
fleet. 

Three  days  after  the  order  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  Swift  85  Company,  shipments 
began,  and  the  entire  amount  was 
rolling  seaward  within  a  week. 

Since  January  1,  1918,  over  400 
carloads  of  our  products  per  week 
have  been  shipped  abroad  on  war 
requirements. 

The  nation’s  meat  supply  machinery 
has  stood  the  test. 

Not  once  has  there  been  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  American  farmer  or  the 
American  packer  to  supply  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  needs. 

On  their  part.  Swift  85  Company 
performs  their  service  without  govern¬ 
mental  guarantee  of  profit  and  with  a 
limit  of  9%  return  on  capital  employed 
in  the  Meat  Departments,  which  means 
about  2  cents  on  every  dollar  of  sales. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.S.A. 


BROWN 

150  iai  fence 

Styles  RS  ISOSlHo 

_ Write  for  Greatest  money  sav-  Bjip  ^ 

ing  fence  bargain  book  over  printed.  Brown 
fence  is  made  of  Heavy  DOUBLE  GALVAN-  Zr'rerHod  Up 
IZKD  Wire.  Resists  rust  longest.  Also 
Gates  and  Barb  Wire.  Low  Factory  Prices.  Freight 
Prepaid.  Write  for  free  fence  book  and  sample  to  test. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

DEPT.  268  ...  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


LIGHTNING 

12c  fE.  99^  pure  copper  | 
Direettoyou,  nomiddleman 
It  goods  when  received  are  not  satisfacvor;  | 
return  to  ns,  wo  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 
Full  instrnctions  with  each  order.  Write  os. 

IntematieDal  Lightning  Rod  Co. 
DepLK  SOUTH  BEND,  i 


for 


RinHor  Tuiino  Uranges,  Farniers' Clubs,  writa: 

Farmer  agents  wanted. 


THEO.  BURT  &  SONS 


lELBOSE,  Ohio 


Full  weighl-^ 

Galvanized'^ 

In  country  or  city — for  farm  buildings  or  resi¬ 
dences,  metal  roofing  is  positively  unequaled. 

Afollo-Keystoke  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  the  most  dur¬ 
able,  mst-resisting  galvanized  sheets  manufactured.  Actual  weather 
tests  have  proved  the  superiority  of  this  material  for  Roofing,  Tanks, 
Col  verts,  etc.  Keystone  Coppeb  Steei,  is  also  unexcelled  for  Roof¬ 
ing  Tin  Plates.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  below  regular  brands. 
Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Send  for  free  “Better  Buildings”  booklet. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’//  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


WITTE  Kero-WU 
ENGINES 

"^Immediate 
Factory  Shipment  _ 

2, 3, 4, 6, 8,12,16, 22  and  30h-p.  -Direct  | 
from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory  I 
in  the  world,  selling  by  mail.  Money  Back 
if  Not  Satisfied  on  my  new  90  Day  otter, 
5-Year  Guarantee-  Fuel  cost  one-half  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
righted)“How  To  Judge  En9nes”,|printedin  colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 
you  $16  to  $200— sell  you  on  practically  your  own  terms 
—Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.— Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1887  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1897  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


THE  SELF-OlLjNG  WINDMILL 

haa  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier  ^  d  V  ^ 
Aermotors.  making  Diem  self -oil- 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor^^_  ■ 

keeps  in  the  oil  andl 
keeps  out  dust  andl 
rain.The  Splash  Oilingl 
System  constantly^  ^ 

floods  everybearing  with  oil  pre-. 
venting  wettf  and  enabling  th^ 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze?  _ 

The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  canyii^  half  the  load 
We  make_  Gasoline  Eingines.  Pujnps,  T^ks. 

id  Steel 


Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  COw  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 
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THE  HUSIEESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Ifomen 

Established  isso 

Pnbilfhpd  weekly  by  the  Kiiral  rnbliRhine  Company,  888  Weit  80(h  Street,  New  fork 

Hekbkrt  W.  Coixinowood,  President  and  Editor. 

.loiiN  J.  niLiX)N,  Treasurer  and  General  Manajrer 
Wm.  F.  Dn-bo.v,  Secretary.  Mr.s.  E.  T.  Koyle.  Associate  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreiifn  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01,  equal  to  8g.  cd.,  or 
8>6  marks,  or  lOS^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Ofllce  as  Second  Class  llattcr. 


Advertising  rat,^,  76  cents  per  oprate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertiBeif?  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
Pible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertisinj?  of 
pliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  pood  anj’ loss 
to  paid  Rul^ribers  sustained  by  trustini?  any  deliberate  ewincRer,  irrespon¬ 
sible  a/lvertisers  or  mislea/iinp:  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjxi.st  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willlncrly  use  our  Rood 
offices  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
tranHa4!tions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  roprties,  but  we  will  not  be 
ix*sj)on8iblo  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  of 
Die  translation,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  New- 
Yorkrh  when  writinj?  the  advertiser. 


T IIE.se  farmers  out.  there  in  Kansas  (see  page 
795),  have  found  a  good  use  for  their  ears.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  held  up  on  freigM  and  commission 
charges  tliey  get  together,  ride  aci-oss  the  country 
and  bring  the  apples  home.  With  20  bushels  each, 
300  cars  Avill  carry  2,000  bushels,  and  the  best  of  it 
is  a  parade  right  through  Kansas  City,  with  banners 
flying  in  line.  We  have  long  adv’ocated  such  parades. 
Every  year  the  farmers  of  a  county  or  section  should 
get  together  and  drive  their  cars  in  line  through  the 
city  which  they  feed  and  provide  for.  We  hope 
some  day  to  see  a  string  some  5,000  cars  long  driving 
up  Broadway  in  this  city,  waving  farm  banners. 

Ift 

Yott  might  be  interested  in  hearing  about  a  proposed 
new  source  of  potash.  Some  of  our  beet  sugar  factories 
are  proposing  to  build  reservoirs  large  enough  to  hold 
all  the  waste  water  used  in  making  sugar  till  the  end 
of  each  sea.son  and  then  use  the  sugar  mill  labor  and 
machinery  to  evaporate  it  and  refine  out  the  potash. 

j.  H.  T. 

That  is  only  one  of  the  ways  in  which  manufac¬ 
turing  is  working  to  save  wastes.  In  many 
lines  the  only  profit  for  the  future  will  come  from 
saving  wdiat  are  now  considered  wastes.  Before  the 
war,  with  Germanj^  controlling  the  output  of  potash, 
no  one  felt  like  risking  money  in  building  plants  for 
saving  wastes  or  hunting  for  new  supplies.  Now 
there  is  an  intense  and  jiatriotic  effort  to  become 
entirely  independent  of  Germany.  But  if  it  will  pay 
for  the  sugar-makers  to  build  these  great  tanks  to 
hold  the  liquids,  liow  much  greater  profit  would 
come  to  farmers  in  saving  the  liquid  manures. 
About  four-fifths  of  all  the  iK>tash  in  manure  is 
jias.sed  in  the  liquids,  and.  as  usually  handled,  we 
know  that  most  of  this  is  lost.  With  a  concrete 
stable  floor  and  tile  drainage  into  a  pit,  the  man 
with  25  head  of  stock  will  save  as  much  potash  as 
he  can  buy  in  several  tons  of  muriate  of  potash.  A 
concrete  tank  will  belli  break  the  Kaiser’s  bank. 

Here  is  an  idea  of  the  way  farmers  are  mixed 
up  and  puzzled  over  food  and  live  stock  regula¬ 
tions.  At  least  a  dozen  farmers  in  New  York  have 
widtlen  us  asking  if  there  is  a  law  prohibiting  them 
from  killing  iieifer  calves.  Then  others  write  to  ask 
if  it  is  true  that  a  new  rule  prohibits  killing  calves 
or  beef  to  he  sold  for  0(1  days  heghining  June  3 
This  was  referred  to  the  Agricultural  Department. 
They  never  heard  of  it,  and  I'cferred  to  the  Farm 
and  Markets  Bui-eau.  They  never  heard  of  it.  and 
leferred  to  the  Food  Commission.  They  professed 
ignorance,  and  referred  to  the  State  representative 
of  the  Food  Administration.  He  replies  finally  that, 
so  far  as  he  knows,  there  has  been  no  such  regula¬ 
tion  issued  1  Farmers  hear  about  these  things  every 
day,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  one  to  give  them  a 
lilain  “yes  or  no”  answer.  Why  do  we  not  do  it? 
We  should  he  delighted  if  _we  could  get  the  facts  out 
of  the  authorities. 

» 

WE  have  mentioned  several  times  a  book  by 
Rider  Haggard  entitled  “Rural  England.” 
This  is  one  of  the  books  which  have  helped  change 
modern  English  history.  The  author  went  into  every 
part  of  England,  interviewed  farmers,  and  made  a 
full  study  of  their  conditions.  He  tlien  printed  a 
plain,  unprejudiced  statement  of  what  he  found. 
Haggard  showed  clearly  that  PInglish  agriculture 
had  been  neglected,  and  that  war  would  surely  bring 
the  pinch  of  famine.  It  has  turned  out  just  exactly 
as  he  stated,  and  England  has  been  forced  to  apply 
the  remedies  wliieh  these  farmers  suggested.  The 
strength  of  the  hook  lies  in  its  ti'uth  and  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  facts.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  be  either 
an  optimist  or  a  pessimist;  that  i.s,  to  curse  con¬ 
ditions  as  worse  than  they  really  are,  or  to  gloss 
them  over  and  make  them  appear  too  bright.  Both 
extremes  are' dangerous  and  destructive.  Unshaded 


truth  is  the  only  really  constructive  criticism.  Now 
we  think  the  time  has  come  for  just  exactly  the  same 
plain  statements  about  .\merican  agriculture.  They 
will  be  hard  to  obtain,  for  there  are  few  reporters 
who  can  resist  tieing  a  little  of  prejudice  or  convic¬ 
tion  around  a  fact,  but  we  shall  try  to  present  the 
truth.  The  first  will  appear  next  week  in  a  report 
from  a  locality  in  Michigan. 

t¥ 

Mtiat  talent  I  have  is  along  the  lines  of  the  old 
army  engineer  who  was  told  by  the  general  in  command 
that  it  was  necessary  to  bridge  a  certain  stream  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  adding  that  he  would  have  blue¬ 
prints  prepared  and  .sent  him.  The  next  day  he  asked 
him  if  he  had  received  the  plans  and  got  this 'reply:  “I 
don’t  know  whether  the  iiicture’s  done  or  not,  but  thd 
bridge  is.” 

That  comes  from  a  farmer  who  has  w'orked  out 
a  good  homemade  machine.  It  ivories,  but  the 
farmer  says  he  cannot  make  a  .scientific  drawing  of 
it.  Some  of  these  commissions  and  committees  with 
their  elaborate  plans  might  learn  .something  from 
that.  Too  much  of  their  work  may  he  spent  in  draw¬ 
ing  up  plans  and  regulations.  Some  of  these  are 
fine  in  theory,  but  they  do  not  always  fit  actual  farm 
conditions,  and  they  .surely  do  leave  a  hlue  print  upon 
a  farmer’s  spirits.  Why  not  let  the  farmer  MiiU 
the  bridge?  Stoji  bo.ssing  and  directing  him.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  successful  leader  is  the  one  who  lets 
the  farmer  go  ahead  and  follows  after  like  an  indu-s- 
trial  rudder. 

» 

WE  have  not  always  agreed  fully  with  Dr.  Ja¬ 
cob  Gould  Schurman,  president  of  Cornell 
University,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  tell  him  so. 
We  are  frank  to  say.  however,  that  of  all  the  public 
men  in  this  State  ivho  are  supposed  to  be  working 
on  the  food  problem.  Dr.  Schurman  comes  nearer  to 
sizing  up  the  farmer's  side  of  the  situation  than  any 
other  we  have  lieard  about.  The  trouble  with  most 
of  these  gentlemen  seems  to  be  that  they  are  walk¬ 
ing  around  and  around  in  the  same  old  safe  and 
sane  treadmill  which  was  organized  in  peaceful 
times.  It  has  been  said^  that  there  are  men  in  New 
York  Avho  do  not  seem  to  know  we  are  at  war.  Too 
many  of  these  men  are  in  positions  where  they  are 
looked  upon  as  leaders.  We  would  like  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  following  extract  fi-om  a  recent  let¬ 
ter  fi’om  Dr.  Schurman: 

The  war  has  shaken  us  out  of  our  habitual  niode.s  of 
thought.  The  present  time  is  therefore  a  favorable 
time  for  the  consideration  of  ne'w  projects  involving  the 
public  welfare.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  in 
our  State  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  closer  and  easier  con¬ 
nection  between  the  producers  on  our  farms  and  the' 
consumers  of  their  products.  If  the  cousummation  of 
this  scheme  involves  the  expenditui-e  of  many  millions 
of  dollar  for  improved  terminal  facilities  and  markets  in 
Ne'w  York  and  other  cities,  the  public,  if  properly  edu¬ 
cated,  would  now  be  willing  to  authorize  the  expenditure 
for  the  purpose.  Even  if  this  consummation  involves 
activities  on  the  part  of  the  State  which  the  State  has 
not  hitherto  undertaken,  this  is  tlu*  favorable  time,  at 
least  for  the  consideration  of  the  matter. 

In  the  European  countries  the  people  are  supplied 
with  food  at  the  lowest  jiracticable  prices.  But  pro¬ 
duction  is  also  stimulated  by  the  assurance  of  fair  re¬ 
wards  to  the  farmer.  The  difference  beween  the  cost  of 
liroducing  wheat,  for  instance,  and  the  jirice  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  made  by  the  Government.  AYhe'thcr  we  shall 
be  forced  in  the  end  to  this  policy  in  America.  I  cannot 
say.  One  thing,  however,  is  perfectly  clear  :  You  cannot 
at  the  cost  of  the  farmer,  kee'p  prices  low  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  for  the  farmer  would  avoid  impending  bank¬ 
ruptcy  by  ceasing  to  jiroduce  the  things  you  need  and 
turning  his  activities  into  other  channels. 

JACOB  GOXJED  SCHURMAN. 

The  fact  is  that  no  man  of  middle  years  can  ever 
expect  to  see  the  world  settle  back  to  what  we  have 
called  normal  conditions.  We  cannot  expect  to 
tliink  or  act  iu  the  old  way.  “Old  times”  can  never 
return,  and  the  methods  of  thought  and  of  action 
which  fitted  these  old  times  are  in  large  jiart  out  of 
date.  Little  will  I’omain  except  human  nature,  which 
is  much  the  same  wlietlier  its  home  is  defended  by  a 
machine  gun  or  a  tomahawk.  Is  it  not  possible  for 
our  food  administrators  to  understand  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  in  the  above  letter,  and  then  get  up  and  stand 
for  it  through  thick  and  thin?  Is  it  not  possible  for 
them  to  z’oalize  that  independence  is  not  treason,  and 
that  tlie  very  act  of  organizing  to  defend  their  rights 
will  make  farmers  more  etiicient  in  defending  their 
country? 

» 

German  submarines  have  appeared  off  the  upper 
Atlantic  coast,  and  luive  already  sunk  a  number 
of  ships.  It  is  quite  pos.sil)le  that  the  coast  cities, 
like  Boston,  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  may  be 
raided  aud  bombed  by  German  airships.  We  have  ex- 
jiected  these  things  before  now.  They  are  a  part  of 
the  horrible  war  iu  which  we  are  engaged,  aud  part 
of  the  tactics  of  the  merciless  enemy  with  whom  we 
are  fighting.  They  must  be  met  bravely  and  without 
complaint  as  part  of  the  awful  price  we  must  pay 
before  this  war  is  ended  light.  Tlie  Germans  evi¬ 
dently  expect  that  these  raids  will  frighten  our  peo¬ 
ple  and  make  them  demand  or  accept  a  German 
peace.  From  the  very  beginning  the  German  leaders 


have  shown  an  almost  childi.sh  misconception  of  the 
spirit  of  .Vmericans.  These  raids  will  not  frighten 
our  people  or  make  them  quit.  On  the  other  baud, 
they  will  bring  to  us  all  a  truer  idea  of  the  nation 
we  are  fighting,  and  convince  the  most  puny  pacifist 
that  we  must  put  up  our  last  dollar  and  the  last 
ounce  of  energy  rather  than  let  the  world  he  dom¬ 
inated  by  what  the  Kaiser  represents.  Every  sub¬ 
marine  sinking  a  ship  in  American  waters  is  worth 
300,000  men  in  the  American  army.  There  will  be 
worse  shocks '  and  blows  to  come,  and  this  great 
nation  is  ready  for  them. 

» 

The  first  report  of  that  district  .school  organiza¬ 
tion  comes  from  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  succeeded  in  getting  the  voters  in  School  District 
No.  .1,  town  of  Owego,  at  Waits.  N.  Y.,  to  elect  ofiicers 
of  the  Rural  School  District  Civic  Organization;  not  a 
single,  vote  against,  and  will  send  you  the  ofiicers  elected 
as  requested:  .1.  W.  Shumway,  president;  E.  N.  Good- 
speed,  vice-president ;  T.  J.  Wait,  secretary  ;  Z.  Codner, 
treasurer.  j.  jj. 

Anj'oiie  can  see  the  advantage  in  having  a  strong 
non-partisan  organization  of  tins  sort  in  every  school 
district  in  the  State.  We  shall  not  be  satisfied  until 
we  have  such  an  organization  extending  up  through 
district,  township,  county  and  State. 

JUST  as  the  New  York  State  Farm  Federation  was 
to  meet  at  Albany  a  public  statement  in  opposition 
to  the  Federation  appeared  in  the  papers.  This  was 
signed  by  S.  J.  Lowell,  Ira  Sharp  and  W.  N.  Giles 
for  the  State  Grange,  R.  D.  Cooper,  F.  H.  Thompson, 
Albert  Manning  and  H.  J.  Kershaw  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  S.  L.  Strivings,  D.  V.  Farley,  W.  E. 
Depew  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  0.  F.  Boshart  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  A.  L.  Brockway  of 
the  State  Dairymen’s  Association.  Onr  opinion  is 
that  the  Federation  will  be  made  stronger  and  more 
enduring  by  the  retirement  of  these  men.  The  two 
last  named  organizations  never  did  represent  work¬ 
ing  or  practical  farmers.  A  fighting  ship  is  better 
off  without  pa.s.sengers  or  honorary  visitors.  As  for 
the  others,  It  may  safely  be  said  that  they  do  not 
represent  or  lead  their  various  organizations  in  tliis 
case.  If  it  were  put  to  a  popular  vote  with  the 
issues  fully  explained,  the  Grange,  the  Dairymen’s 
League  and  the  Farm  Bureau  members  would  vote 
two  to  one  in  favor  of  the  Federation  and  what  it 
stands  for.  and  these  gentlemen  who  are  trying  to 
stop  the  wheels  know  it  perfectly  well.  Just  when 
New  York  fanners  need  strong  and  courageous  lead¬ 
ership  the.se  meu  seem  to  prefer  the  safer  and  less 
heroic  job  of  trying  to  sit  on  the  lid.  ’J’ho  tiros  un¬ 
der  the  boiler  will  soon  start  up.  The  “folks  back 
home”  are  very  capable  of  lifting  the  lid  until  the.se 
gentlemen  slide  off.  The  trouble  with  them  is  that 
they  want  to  control  every  organization  of  farmers 
so  as  to  px’event  any  real  independence  or  fighting 
.spirit.  They  see  that  they  cannot  control  the  Fed¬ 
eration  and  make  it  a  merely  iierfunctory  appendix 
to  the  present  system.  The  Federation  went  right 
ahead  and  organized  with  Frank  M.  Bradley  as 
pi'esident,  and  39  agricultural  organizations  repre¬ 
sented.  The  farmers  of  New  York  are  now  clearly 
ai\.d  openly  out  for  an  independent  public  battle  for 
genuine  farmers’  rights. 


Brevities 

You  fine  yourself  when  you  do  not  make  the  seed  bed 
fine. 

■Why,  yes;  some  of  our  dairymen  consider  the  modern 
feed  bill  a  full  cousin  of  Kaiser  Bill. 

Rememrer  that  the  wind,  not  sun,  cures  the  hay. 
The  one  place'  where  hot  air  pays  on  the  farm. 

One  boy  is  “too  smart”  and  the  other  not  smart 
enough.  AYhich  would  you  rather  have  working  for 
you? 

Black  walnut  timber  is  needed.  President  Wilson 
asks  the  Boy  Scouts — ^and  all  others — to  locate  the 
trees. 

Remember  that  you  do  not  raise  hay  or  grass  for  the 
seed,  but  for  the  leaf  and  stalk.  They  are  best  before 
the  seed  fully  forms. 

There  are  three  dog  commis.siouers  in  New  T'ork  un¬ 
der  the  amended  dog  law.  They  do  not  appraise  dam¬ 
ages,  as  that  is  now  done  by  the  local  assessors.  The 
commissioners  determine  appeals  and  enforce  the  law. 

The  stickler  for  pure  literature  may  not  care  for  the 
following  from  the  Colorado  News  Letter,  yet  we  can 
all  understand  it : 

“A  stomachful  of  wholesome  food 
For  every  Allied  fighter, 

Will  mean  a  stomachful  of  war 
For  Bill — the  Divine-righter.” 

Just  now  there  are  many  questions  about  the  hard 
crurt  or  growth  on  the  legs  and  feet  of  chickens.  It  is 
known  as  “scaly  leg”  and  is  caused  by  a  small  mite 
which  works  in  under  the  crust.  Soak  the  feet  and  legs 
in  warm  water  for  five  minutes  and  then  smear  the 
crusts  with  one  part  kerosene  in  two  parts  raw  liuseel 
oil  or  one  part  oil  of  caraway  in  four  parts  lard  or  vase¬ 
line. 
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A  Try-out  of  a  New  Milk  Plan 

Lon.c'  rersistent  iifiitation  for  clioaper  delivery  of 
milk  is  besiniiing  to  have  effect.  Even  the  Federal 
Milk  Commission  came  together  again  last  week,  and 
while  they  protected  the  hig  distrihntors  in  the  old 
price  of  1.3c  and  loc  on  qnart  bottled  milk,  and  np 
to  20c  oil  smaller  bottles,  they  did  reduce  the  price 
a  cent  a  qnart  on  the  smaller  distributors  for  the 
sale  of  loose  milk. 

But  the  sensation  of  the  week  in  the  city  papers 
was  the  sale  of  fluid  milk  to  the  families  thi'ough 
the  stores  at  7c  a  quart.  The  story  was  expressed  by 
the  New  York  F!un  as  follows: 

The  promoters  of  the  project  are  N.  A.  Van  Son  and 
John  .T.  Dillon,  former  State  Commissioner  of  Foods 
and  Markets.  For  three  years  or  more  Mr.  Dillon  has 
cherished  a  plan  for  bringing  milk  direct  from  the  farm 
to  the  consumer  and  the  formation  of  tlie  company 
marks  the  first  important  step  in  the  materialization  of 
that  .scheme. 

The  milk  is  shipped  from  the  country  at  4  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  upon  its  arrival  in  the  city  is  carried 
directly  to  the  retail  stores.  In  distributing  the  milk 
to  the  stores  it  is  their  plan  to  use  some  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  milk  dealers,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Dillon, 
were  driven  out  of  business  by  the  opei-ations  of  the 
“trust.”  The  company  will  sell  its  milk  and  cream  at 
the  cars  to  the  small  dealer,  and  the  latter,  in  turn, 
will  work  up  a  trade  by  selling  it  to  the  retail  stores. 

The  new  scale  of  prices  fixed  by  the  company  will  go 
into  effect  this  morning.  Grade  B  milk,  which  contains 
,3.5  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  will  be  sold  at  the  cars  to  the 
distributors  for  .$2..30  per  can,  or  5%  cents  per  quart, 
and  delivered  to  the  retail  stores  for  6^/^  cents  per  quart, 
which,  the  company  fig¬ 
ures,  will  allow  the  store¬ 
keeper  to  retail  it  to  the 
consumer  for  7  cents  per 
quart  and  still  realize  the 
same  profit  that  he  makes 
from  handling  milk  for 
the  big  companies. 

Grade  A  milk  will  be 
sold  at  the  cars  at  ip2.;‘)0 
a  can  of  forty  quarts  and 
delivered  at  the  stores  at 
•$2.80.  Sweet  cream  con¬ 
taining  40  per  cent  butter 
fat  for  which  the  big  deal¬ 
ers  are  charging  78  cents 
a  quart,  will  be  delivered 
to  store.s,  hotels  and  fac¬ 
tories  at  54  cents  a  quart. 

Cream  of  a  lighter 
grade,  containing  20  per 
cent  butter  fat,  for  which 
the  big  companies  are 
asking  .37  cents  a  quart, 
will  be  sold  at  the  cars 
for  .$10  a  can  and  deliver¬ 
ed  at  the  stores  at  28 
cents  a  quart.  Condensed 
milk,  containing  from  0 
to  10  per  cent  butter  fat, 
will  sell  at  $!)  a  can  at 
the  cars  and  will  be  de¬ 
livered  at  the  stores  for 
2(5  cents  a  quart. 

Farmers  are  selling 
milk  this  month  at  4 
cents  a  quart  The  price 
is  less  than  the  cost  of 
production.  The  dealers 
sell  it  for  1.3  to  15  cents 
in  bottles  and  bulk  milk 
at  10  to  11  cents  in  the 
stores.  Farmers  have  de¬ 
cided  to  combine  patriot¬ 
ism  with  bu.siness  and  de¬ 
liver  milk  to  the  city  cus¬ 
tomers  cheaper  than  the 
milk  trust  dealers  have 
ever  attempted  to  do. 

At  this  price  it  will  be 
the  cheapest  food  in  the 
city.  It  is  the  best  food 
and  every  child  in'  the 
city  of  New  York  may 
now  have  a  full  supi)ly  of 
milk  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Mr.  Van  Son  represents  the  farmers,  and  Mr.  Dillon 
has  donated  his  services  during  .Tune  in  order  to  put 
into  effect  his  plan  for  giving  the  public  cheap  milk  and 
to  increase  the  output  of  milk  from  the  farms.. 

The  first  day  of  the  new  price  the  sales  were  in¬ 
creased  10,000  quarts.  Six  salesmen  are  at  work 
among  the  grocers,  and  it  is  estimated  that  a  thou- 
siind  grocerymen  are  already  selling  7c  milk  to  fami¬ 
lies  that  have  been  paying  10c  to  11c  a  quart  for  it. 

Mr.  Van  Son  has  already  placed  an  oi-der  for  bottles 
and  in  two  weeks  expects  to  he  in  a  position  to  sell 
bottled  milk  through  the  stores  to  the  families  at 
8c  and  9c  a  q\nu't.  If  his  plan  is  pnrsiied,  nothing 
can  .stop  it.  The  trust  will  fight  it;  hut  Van  Son  and 
Dillon  are  fighters,  too,  and  the  city  is  already  with 
them.  When  the  full  force  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
is  behind  the  plan,  as  it  must  he,  the  milk  problem 
will  he  solved. 
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ter  fat.  The  Borden  Company  is  to  take  its  require-  ‘at  one  time  at  investment  values,  but  the  Borden’s 

Company  has  indicated  its  willingness  to  wait  a  rea- 
sonai)le  time  for  cash  to  allow  the  League  to  accu¬ 
mulate  fund.s.  The  proposition  is  being  considered 
to  allow  the  purchase  of  the  plants  on  installments. 
Du  this  plan  it  is  proposed  that  the  League  pay  in 
regular  installments  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
Borden’s  Company  would  continue  to  own  aud  oper¬ 
ate  the  plants  Tintil  the  sale  price  is  paid.  Nothing 
definite  has  he'"’  settled,  however,  but  it  is  expected 
definite  statements  can  be  made  in  about  two  weeks. 


ments  of  fluid  milk  for  its  city  con.sumers,  including 
cream  and  buttermilk.  The  surplus  is  a  problem  for 
the  League.  The  Borden’s  Farm  Products  Company 
to  take  all  the  milk  and  sell  it  to  any  condensed 
milk  company,  including  the  Borden’s  Condensed 
Milk  Company,  or  any  manufacturing  company,  or 
they  will  manufacture  it  into  butter  or  cheese.  The 
loss  sustained  on  the  re-sale  or  manufactui’e  of  the 
surplus  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  account  of  far¬ 
mers  who  sell  milk  to  the  Borden’s  Farm  Products 
Company,  hut  who  are  not  League  members.  The 
losses  due  to  the  handling  of  the  surplus  will  be  pro¬ 
rated  among  the  non-League  members  on  the  basis 
of  100-pound  lots  and  deducted  from  the  returns  of 
the  non-I.eague  members.  If  it  works,  this  plan 
would  give  I.eague  members  the  League  price  in  full 
and  put  the  losses  due  to  the  suri)lus  on  the  non- 
League  members.  Producers  have  been  notified  that 
they  will  get  full  returns  for  IMay,  because  the  com¬ 
pany  is  not  able  to  figure  the  surplus  loss  in  time 
for  ,Tune  15th  payment.s,  hut  the  ^May  losses  will  he 
deducted  from  the  June  hills  payable  July  15th,  and 
the  losses  for  .July  will  be  deducted  from  the  August 
15th  bills. 

The  Borden’s  Company  will  use  its  discretion  in 
the  distribution  of  the  surplus,  x'e-selling  or  manu¬ 
facturing  the  milk  as  it  finds  for  best  i-esidts.  If 
non-members  refused  to  sell  on  this  basis,  or  if  all 


L(t  If  Be  a  Fiylit  to  n  Finish!  Get  Behind  the  Fanner! 


Borden’s  and  the  Dairymen’s  League 

In  an  interview  last  week,  Mr.  C.  A.  Weiant,  pre.si- 
dent  of  the  Borden’s  Farm  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  gave 
the  following  statement  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker: 

Borden’s  Farm  Products  Company  has  agreed  to 
buy  the  milk  needed  for  its  New  York  fluid  trade  for 
the  months  of  May  and  June  from  the  Dairymen’s 
League  in  so  far  as  the  T.«ague  could  supply  it.  with 
the  understanding  that  ’"he  League  would  take  care 
of  the  surplus,  the  price  to  be  $2..34  in  May  and  $1.80 
in  June  in  the  150-mile  zone  for  3%  milk  and  4c  extra 
per  hundred  for  each  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  but- 


milk  producers  became  members  of  the  League,  or 
if  the  entire  amount  of  milk  .supplied  by  non-mem¬ 
bers  be  not  enough  to  cover  the  surplus  loss,  the 
liOague  would  he  obliged  to  find  some  other  method 
of  adjusting  the  los.s.  The  problem  of  taking  care 
of  the  surplus  is  entirely  up  to  the  League.  If  the 
plan  that  they  have  suggested,  to  take  the  loss  out 
of  the  non-memhers,  is  not  practical,  then  the  Leagxio 
shall  he  obliged  to  find  some  other  way  to  make  good 
the  loss  to  the  Borden  Company.  By  July  15  the 
I.eague  will  owe  the  Borden’s  Company  for  the  sur¬ 
plus  losses  in  May,  and  if  the  company  cannot  re¬ 
cover  this  loss  from  the  non-League  members,  it 
shall  then  put  it  up  to  the  lieague  oflicials  and  it 
will  be  their  duty  to  find  a  way  to  make  up  the  loss 
to  the  Borden  Company,  and  to  find  a  means  to  take 
care  of  it  for  the  future. 

The  Borden’s  Condensed  Jlilk  Company  is  not  a 
party  to  the  contract,  and  are  not  a  party  to  the 
contract  with  Borden’s  Farm  Products  Company. 

There  is  no  formal  contract  for  May  aud  .Tune, 
but  there  are  written  memoranda  to  supplement  ver¬ 
bal  understandings. 

The  Borden’s  Farm  Products  Company  has  also 
agreed  to  sell  its  country  milk  plants  to  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  lA?ague  at  investment  values,  enabling  the 
company  to  get  its  money  out  of  the  land  and  equip¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  formal  contract  for  this  option, 
hut  the  verbal  agreement  is  supplemented  by  written 
memoranda.  The  proposition  is  to  sell  all  the  plants 


Wo  can  hardly  credit  the  belief  that  League  ofli¬ 
cials  are  innocent  enough  to  thiidc  that  the  surplus 
loss  can  be  chargetl  to  non-members.  Evidently  the 
Borden’s  oflicials  have  no  such  illusions.  Since  the 
Borden’s  Company  has  purchased  its  supply  from  the 
League,  it  will  buy  of  no  other  producer  while  the 
Leagxxe  has  a  surplus.  Consequently  they  cannot 
charge  non-producers  with  anything.  If  there  is  a 
loss  on  account  of  surplus  in  May  and  June  League 
members  will  pay  it.  Any  other  theory  is  food  for 
babies. 

The  option  proposition  is  equally  romantic.  Far¬ 
mers  have  no  notion  of  buying  old  plants  at  cost, 
and  leaving  them  in  the  hands  of  the  original  owners 
for  a  number  of  years.  To  accept  such  a  proposition 
would  he  to  put  their  necks  in  the  yoke  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  Farmers  will  own  their  own  plants, 

and  establish  a  reason¬ 
able  cost  for  distinhut- 
tion,  so  that  they  can  in¬ 
crease  consumption  of 
milk  by  getting  it  to  the 
con.sumer  at  a  reason¬ 
able  cost.  They  will 
make  no  contract  that 
will  hamper  them  in 
that  purpose. 

Stripped  of  romance 
the  situation  is  that  the 
Borden’s  Company  pays 
$2.4G  for  May  and  $1.80 
for  .Tune  milk,  or  about 
four  cents  per  quart  for 
June.  They  sell  bottled 
milk  for  1.3  to  20  cents 
per  quart.  If  they  sell 
one  and  a  half  millions 
in  .Tune  as  estimated, 
they  will  get  four  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  for  delivery 
aside  from  the  original 
cost  of  the  milk — some 
harvest.  The  surplus 
they  will  sell  to  conden- 
series,  or  make  it  into 
bxitter  or  cheese.  They 
will  sell  the  butter  and 
cheese,  and  take  out  the 
cost  of  making,  selling 
and  storing.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  will  get  what  is 
left.  Romance  about  it 
all  you  will,  such  are 
the  facts.  The  non-mem¬ 
ber  romance  and  the  op¬ 
tion  allurement  may  attract  the  minds  of  League 
members  from  the  June  prices,  hut  the  propositions 
will  not  flatter  their  intelligence. 

The  officers  of  the  League  who  deposed  President 
Brill  in  191G  now  owe  him  reparation  and  public 
apology.  His  proposed  terms  with  the  dealers  in¬ 
cluded  less  than  one-half  the  concessions  in  the 
present  surrender. 


What  Kansas  Farmers  are  Doing 


,  ,  .  -  -i'gauized  four 

years  ago,  and  have  something  over  250  members.  We 
have  a  Pomona,  and  I  suppose  have  purchased  for  our 
county  membership  100  carloads  of  stuff  in  those  four 
,  We  knocked  over  the  “rule”  of  the'  State  Board 
ot  Health  to  appoint”  a  “competent  man”  (?)  to  dis¬ 
infect  our  111  district  schoolliouses  at  a  “fee”  of  $10 
per  sclioolhouse.  It  was  denounced  as  “graft  ”  and 
suit  startl’d  by  the  appointee  for  $20,000  damages,  but 
lie  couulu  t  fjice  the  whole  Grtiuge  iu  court,  so  it  was 
dropped  and  hushed  up.  We  called  it  the  “Bourbon 
County  Rebellion.” 

While  trying  to  ship  in  apple's  last  Fall  we  could 
not  get  cars  set  to  load  them.  We  found  one  place 
where  the  freight  agent  was  also  ticket  agent,  express 
agent,  telegraph  operator,  and  se'eretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Fruit  Shipping  Association  at  that  place.  Do  you 
wonder  we  could  not  get  a  car  to  carry  apples?  We 
have  a^  new  plan.  We  are  going  in  our  automobiles 
and  bring  home  our  apples  iu  our  own  cars.  About 
20  bu.  iu  each  car,  or  trailer,  and  we’  shall  go  through 
Kansas  City  in  a  line  of  one  hundred  cars,  all  flying 
our  Grange  flag  and  number.  Some  of  us  are  members 
of  the  Non-Partisan  League,  aud  send  our  “Godspeeds” 
(Continued  on  page  801.) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

From  “Pro  Patria” 

Forth,  thc'n,  to  front  that  peril  of  the 
deep 

With  smiling  lips  and  in  your  eves  the 
Hght, 

Steadfast  and  confident  of  those  who  keep 

Their  storied  scutcheon  bright. 

And  we,  whose  burden  is  to  watch  and 
wait — 

Iligh-hearte'd  ever,  strong  in  faith  and 
prayer. 

We  ask  what  offering  we  may  consecrate. 

What  humble  service  share? 

To  steel  our  souls  against  the  lust  of  ease ; 

To  find  our  welfare  in  the  gene'ral 
good ; 

'Po  hold  together,  merging  all  degrees 

In  one  wide  brotherhood ; — 

I'o  teach  that  he  who  saves  himself  is 
lost ; 

To  bear  in  silence  though  our  he'arts 
may  bleed  ; 

To  spend  ourselve.s,  and  never  count  the 
cost. 

For  others’  greater  need ; — 

To  go  our  quiet  ways,  .subdued  and  sane; 

To  hush  all  vulgar  clamor  of  the  street ; 
With  level  calm  to  face  alike  the  strain 

Of  triumph  or  defeat; — 

This  be  our  part,  for  so  we  serve  you  best, 

So  best  confirm  their  prowess  and  their 
pride, 

Your  warrior  sons,  to  whom  in  this  high 
te’st 

Our_  fortunes  we  confide. 

— Sir  Owen  Seaman,  in  London  Punch. 

K! 

The  Committee  on  Public  Information, 
division  on  women’s  war  work,  states  that 
20  uniforms  for  women  in  war  work  are 
officially  recognized  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time.  The  womc’n  wearing 
them  are  munition  workers,  telephone  and 
radio  operators,  yeomen,  employes  of  the 
Shipping  Board  and  the  Food  Admini.s- 
tration,  Red  Ci’oss  workers,  and  the' 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
workers  abroad.  Woman’s  Motor  Corps 
of  New  Yoi-k,  Gii-l  Scouts,  and  students 
in  the  National  Service  School  of  the 
Woman’s  Naval  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  uniform  prescribed  by  the  War 
Department  for  munition  workers  con¬ 
sists  of  a  blouse  and  spe'cially  de.signed 
overalls.  Insignia  to  denote  that  the 
War  Department  recognizes  these  women 
as  an  important  part  of  the  military  or¬ 
ganization  completes  the  costume.  The 
AVar  Department  has  oflicially  re'cognized 
another  uniform  for  women,  that  of  the 
telephone  unit  of  the  United  States  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps.  These  girls  wear  navy  blue 
uniforms  with  Norfolk  style  coats,  blue 
“trench  caps”  for  every  day  and  sailor 
shape's  of  blue  felt  for  “dress.”  On  the 
collar  are  crossed  flags,  the  insignia  of 
the  Signal  Corps,  and  on  the  sleeve  a 
band  with  a  telephone  mouthpiece  em¬ 
broidered  in  blue. 

Yeoman  of  the  Navy  Departme'nt  are 
provided  with  a  Norfolk  suit  of  navy 
blue  sei’ge,  with  brass  buttons  and  the  in¬ 
signia  of  the  yeomen  in  clerical  service, 
crossed  quills  upon  the  sleeve.  The  waist 
is  of  be'ach  cloth,  tailored,  and  the  hat  a 
sailor  of  felt  or  rough  straw.  For  Sum¬ 
mer  white  drill  is  substituted  for  serge. 

The  marine  colors  are  used  by  the  girl 
employes  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  who  hope  to  keep  cool  in  a  uni¬ 
form  consisting  of  a  foreste'r  green  cotton 
gabardine  skii-t,  white  tennis  waist,  and 
green  mushroom  hat  of  straw.  The  flag 
of  the  Shipping  Board  is  used  as  the' 
insignia. 

The  uniform  of  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  is  particularly  adapted  for  Summer. 
It  is  a  one-piece  dress  of  blue  cotton,  with 
a  front  which  buttons  eithe'r  way.  With 
it  are  worn  cuffs  which  button  on  and  a 
high-peaked  cap  of  pique.  The  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  insignia  is  worn  on  the 
sleeve. 

The  Red  Cross  authorizes  10  funda¬ 
mental  uniforms  with  varied  sleeve  bands 
and  insignia  to  indicate  differe'nt 
branches  of  the  service.  The  nursing 
service  includes  four  with  variations.  An 
outdoor  uniform  of  blue  serge,  Norfolk 
style  for  Winter,  and  a  lighter  one  for 
Summer,  a  gray  wash  uniform  used  for 
foreign  service  and  in  the  sanitary  zones 
in  the  United  States,  and  a  white  uniform 
used  in  the  Army  and  Navy  service  in 
this  country. 

Exclusive  of  the  nursing  service  there 


is  one  uniform  for  the  Red  Cross  work¬ 
ers  for  foreign  service  and  five  for  service 
in  the  United  States.  The  uniform  for- 
foreign  wear  is  of  gray  whipcord  in  Nor¬ 
folk  style,  the  eight  different  branches  of 
the  service  being  indicated  by  a  different 
color  on  coat,  collar,  hat,  and  tie.  In  the 
United  States  the  uniform  for  the  work¬ 
room  is  white  apron  and  colored  veil,  for 
the  bureau  of  information  and  clerical 
service  a  gray  apron  and  veil,  and  a  hori¬ 
zon-blue  apron  and  veil  for  canteen  serv¬ 
ice.  For  outdoor  canteen  service  a  gray 
whipcord  coat  may  be  worn,  and  the 
motor  service  uniform  for  the  United 
States  also  consists  of  a  gray  whipcord 
coat,  a  short  skirt,  and  a  close-fitting  cap 
of  the'  same  material  and  tan  canvas  or 
tan  leather  leggings.  In  all  cases  the 
red  cross  is  w'orn  on  sleeve  or  hat. 

An  olive-drab  uniform  similar  to  that 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  overseas  is 
worn  by  the  Y.  AV.  C.  A.  workers  abroad. 
It  is  made  in  Norfolk  style,  with  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  letters  upon  the  sleeve  and  over  it 
is  worn  a  heavy  dark-green  traveling 
cape. 

The  members  of  the  woman’s  radio 
corps  have  a  uniform  which  resembles 
that  of  the  English  aviators.  It  is  of 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9.')a9  Breakfast  .Tack- 
ot  and  Cap.  34  to 
44  Imst.  Price  15  9.5S0  Blouse  in  Sur- 

cents.  plice  Effect,  36  to 

44  bust.  Price  15 
cenls. 


-  9623  .Tuniper  Blouse 

9617  Bustle  Dress  34  to  42  bust.  Price 
for  Misses  and  Small  15  cents. 

Women,  16  and  18  9622  'IWo-plece  Skirt 
years.  Price  15  24  to  32  waist.  Price 
cents.  15  cents. 


khaki,  with  a  very  short  Norfolk  jacket, 
leather  belted,  a  short  skirt,  high  boots, 
and  an  aviator’s  cap.  An  insignia  with 
“Radio  Corps”  is  worn  on  the  left  arm. 

The  uniform  of  the  woman’s  motor 
corps  of  New  York  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  woman’s  radio  corps,  e'x- 
cept  for  the  insignia. 

The  Girl  Scouts  of  America  and  the 
national  service  school  of  the  woman’s 
naval  service  have  also  practically  the 
same  uniform  except  for  the  insignia, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  Girl  Scouts  is  a 
pin  with  a  clover  and  an  eagle  above  it, 
whereas  the  girls  at  the  national  service 
school  wear  the  letters  “U.  S.  S.”  on  the 
hat.  The  uniform  is  a  khaki  skirt,  stout 
boots,  a  brown  flannel  shirt,  and  a  service 
hat.  The  unifoi’ms  vary  a  good  deal  in 
both  these  organizations. 

Some  dress  reformers  have  long  urged 
that  women  wear  a  standardized  costume, 
which  would  avoid  the  useless  expense 
and  waste  of  time  resulting  from  chang¬ 
ing  fashions.  It  would  as  though  we 
might  all  be  wearing  uniforms  after  a 
while,  which  would  certainly  do  away 
with  extravagant  fashions. 


A  Greenhouse  Evaporator 

For  those  who  have  a  small  green¬ 
house  I  will  give  my  experience  of  last 
year.  I  used  it  in  drying  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etables,  and  preserving.  I  took  the  dirt 
out  of  the  middle  bench,  which  gave  me 
an  open  wooden  box  two  yards  wide,  two 
yards  long  and  12  inches  deep.  Over  this 
I  stretched  wire  screen,  as  use'd  in  screen 


doors,  so  that  it  could  easily  be  taken  off. 
AA’hen  I  wanted  to  sun-dry  my  preserves 
I  put  them  under  the  screen  on  the  plat¬ 
ters.  A’egetables  and  fruit  were  dried  on 
the  screen,  giving  it  a  free  circulation  of 
warm  air  underneath,  too.  As  hardly 
ever  a  fly  comes  in  I  never  covered  the 
vegetables,  but  one  could  do  with  cheese¬ 
cloth.  WILLY  G.  SCHEPP-COENEUSSEN. 


A  College  Student’s  Farming 

A  college  student  coming  home  from 
school  in  mid.summer  has  but  little  time 
to  do  much  on  the  farm,  but  hei-e  is  what 
one  did.  A  bit  of  waste  land  was  plowed 
and  planted  in  rows  of  sunflowers.  These 
were  cultivated  with  a  light  plow,  only 
ne’eding  one  or  two  light  plowings.  Then 
there  were  several  rows  of  buckwheat 
cultivated.  Father  gave  the  corn  and 
oats  to  be  crushed  at  the  mill,  sunflower 
seed  and  buckwheat  were  adde'd  whole, 
and  in  proportion  two  parts  cracked 
corn,  one  of  oats,  one  sunflowers,  one 
buckwheat.  This  was  sold  as  chicken 
feed  to  a  dealer  in  poultry  supplies. 

Fre.sh,  soft  grass,  cut  in  w'aste  places, 
dried  and  stuffed  in  light-weight  bags 
holding  several  pounds  of  hay,  or  enough 
for  six  hens’  nests,  was  packed  and  .sold 
to  the  nearest  dealer  in  chick  needs.  This 
create’d  a  demand  for  bags  of  leaves  as 
litter  for  henhouses. 

The  coarse  leaves  of  collards  also 
found  a  ready  sale  as  green  food,  as  a 
week’s  supply  could  be  delivered  at  once. 
The'y  are  freshened  in  water  and  cut 
daily  as  needed  by  the  city  poultryman. 
This  is  light  work  and  can  be  done  in 
Summer  and  early  Fall,  and  takes  the 
student  into  the  open  air. 

Pop  corn  is  another  favorite  late  crop. 
If  wood  is  available  it  may  be  cut  into 
kindling  or  hearth  le'ngtlis  and  sold  when 
convenient  to  haul.  AA^astiug  apples  are 
salable  made  into  vinegar  or  apple  mar¬ 
malade.  The  dried  pomace  from  apple 
products  makes  splendid  AVinter  cattle 
feed,  and  in  this  way  le’aves  no  waste. 

MBS.  c.  C.  M. 


"T  kept  thousands  of  homes 
warm  last  winter.  Exclusive 
features  of  construction  make  it 

the  only  furnace  which  fully  incorpo¬ 
rates  the  correct  principles  of  pipeless 
heating.  Heats  entire  house  from  one 
register,  providing  constant  circulation  of 
warm, moist  air  through  every  room.  Better 
health,  solid  comfort,  safety  and  economy 
will  be  yours  with  the 


Canned  Sweet  Peppers 

AA'ill  you  give  a  recipe  for  canning 
sweet  peppers,  such  as  we  buy  as  “pimen- 
toes?”  M.  c.  P. 

The  following  is  a  commercial  method 
of  canning  sweet  peppe'rs :  AVash  the 
peppers  and  cut  a  slice  from  the  stem  end 
of  each.  Cut  the  peppers  into  rings  with 
a  pair  of  scissors,  cover  these  rings  with 
boiling  water  and  blanch  for  two  minutes. 


I— 

Quickly  installed  in  any 
home,  old  or  new,  with 
»r  without  cellar.  No 
wast*  heat,  does  not 
heat  cellar  and  spoil 
fruits  or  vegetables. 
Bums  hard  or  soft  coal, 
coke  or  wood.  Sold 
under  binding  guarantee. 
Write  for  tree  booklet 
“Heating  y  our  Home”  and 
name  ox  nearest  Mueller 
dealer. 

W.  A.  Cate  &  Sob  Mfg.  Co. 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Distributors  for 
New  York 


SAVE  YOUR  FRUITS  WITH  THE  FAMOUS 

Mudge  Patent  Canner 


Fully  ripe  fruits  easily  canned, 
keepina:  natural  form,  color  and 
flavor.  Quicker  and  cheaper 
than  preservine — suRar  unnec¬ 
essary.  VeaetaDles  also  quickly 
canned.  U^d  on  any  stove. 

Endorsed  by  hifirhest  author¬ 
ities— book  of  directions  forone 
period  cold  pack  method.  Sim¬ 
ile  to  operate.  Sent  prepaid  for 
i4.50,  check  or  money  order. 

‘*c8tof  Miss.  $5. 

BtDDLE-GAUMER  CO. 

3846  T.  Lancaster  Ave.«  Philadelphia 


I' 


Wh: 

Yon 

^Los 

irHai 

^  The  Cause  is 
0  Dandruff  and 
Itching; 

The  Remedy 

i  Cuticura 

Alldraggista;  Soap25,Oiiitment®&60,TaIcum2S. 
Sample  each  free  of  '‘Caticura,  Dept.  P. 

IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


It  Is  Easy  To  Clean 
Milk  Cans 

and  milk  bottles  with  20  Mule  Team  Borax 
because  the  Borax  quickly  cuts  off  the  fatty 
substance  that  sticks.  Cleanses  them  hygienic- 
ally,  too,  because  Borax  is  mildly  antiseptic. 


also  be  used  freely  about  the  barn  or  stable.  It  pre¬ 
vents  the  hatching  of  flies  and  other 
insects  and  kills  all  odors.  Keeps  pails, 
troughs,  mangers  and  stalls  in  a  sani¬ 
tary  condition  at  little  cost  and  with 
no  labor. 

At  All  Dealers 
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Drain  and  put  into  very  cold  water  for 
10  minutes ;  then  drain,  and  fill  into  cans. 
Prepare  a  sirup  by  boiling  together  for 
15  minutes  a  quart  of  vinegar  and  two 
cupfuls  of  sugar.  Pour  the  boiling  sirup 
over  the  peppers,  filling  to  the  top  of  the 
jars,  put  the  lids  on  without  tightening, 
and  then  cook  in  boiler,  like  other  canned 
fruit,  for  15  minute's.  Another  method 
is  to  trim  out  the  stem,  remove  seeds, 
and  leave  the  peppers  whole,  pack  in  jars, 
cover  with  a  very  weak  sirup  (me'rely 
sweetened  water)  boiling  hot,  and  process 
for  one  hour.  Still  another  method  is 
to  trim,  remove  seeds,  blanch,  and  then 
put  in  the  oven  until  the  oute'T'  skin  can 
be  peeled  off.  Then  pack  in  jars,  fill 
with  boiling  water,  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  then  pi'«cess  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 


Canned  Chicken 


places  wth  gasoline  or  naphtha,  being 
extremely  careful,  howeVer,  to  avoid  fire 
or  lights,  as  these  substances  are  explo¬ 
sive  and  highly  inflammable.  Do  not 
leave  any  old  w’oolen  garments  exposed  in 
the  attic  or  closets,  where'  the  moths  can 
find  a  breeding  place.  Woolens  and  furs 
should  be  put  away  in  tight  boxes,  closely 
sealed,  after  beating  and  examining  for 
moths.  Moth  balls  or  naphthalene  flakes 
may  be  put  with  them ;  we'  think  these 
more  efficacious  than  snuff,  but  camphor 
is  usually  helpful.  If  the  house  is  badly 
infested  with  moths,  which  sometimes  oc¬ 
curs,  there  must  be  a  constant  fight  to 
eradicate  them. 

2.  Paris  green  and  lime,  or  lead  arse¬ 
nate,  are  still  the  best  materials  to  con¬ 
trol  potato  beetles.  Use  a  heavy  dose, 
apply  early,  and  keep  on,  repeating  as 
often  as  ne'cessary. 


I  was  much  interested  in  Mrs.  E.  B.’s 
article  on  successful  canning  (page  563), 
and  wish  she  would  tell  me'  how  she  cans 
all  kinds  of  meats.  I  wish  to  can  chickens 
this  Summer.  Is  it  necessary  to  remove 
all  bone  when  canning  meat? 

To  us  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  like  getting  a 
letter  from  home ;  can  hardly  wait  until 
we  have  time  to  re'ad  it  clear  through, 
which' we  usually  do  together.  It  brings 
to  us  so  many  helpful  suggestions  along 
with  all  the  rest.  MBS.  H.  B. 

To  one  large  chicken  add  half  a  large 
dried  red  pepper,  one'  dozen  whole  all¬ 


A  Guide  to  Reading  in  English 
Pabt  II. 

"Eben  Holden,”  by  Irving  Bacheller; 
the  story  of  a  kindly  and  unlettered  phil¬ 
osopher,  who  tramped  into  the  “North 
(’ountry”  with  a  boy  in  his  pack  basket 
and  brought  something  of  perpetual  yotith 
to  the  rugged  folk  who  lived  in  Paradise 
Road.  The  reader  meets  Horace  Greely 
in  the  printing  office  of  the  great  Tribune. 

“David  Harum,”  by  Edward  Noyes 
Westcott;  a  rambling  but  delightful  nar¬ 
rative  concerning  a  genial  and  philo- 


No.  724  shows  a  pretty  pair  of  half  curiain.s  for  use  on  tlie  diniiif-  room  or  kitchen 
windows.  They  are  also  decorative  when  in  use  on  the  glass  doors  of  a  dish  closet  or 
on  a  pantry  door.  The  .scallops  are  to  bo  embroidered  in  light  blue  with  the  button¬ 
hole  stitch  and  the  decorative  figures  are  for  outline  embroidery  in  dark  deltt  blue  To 
correspond  with  the  curtains  there  is  a  shelf  edging,  a  tea  cozy,  a  scarf  for  a  refrig¬ 
erator,  and  a  set  of  five  doilies  for  the  shelves  of  a  sideboard.  The  curtains  No  7^ 
are  on  white  Swiss,  and,  with  mercerized  fioss,  costs,  per  pair,  00  cents  ’  '  ’ 

The  shelf  edging.  No.  1305a,  is  on  white  repp,  .size  7x44  inches,  and,  with  mercer¬ 
ized  floss,  costs,  per  strip,  30  cents.  »  ^ 

cent^^®  scarf,  No.  725,  is  on  white  broid'erweave  17.X.34  inches  and,  with  floss,  costs  60 

The  tea  cozy.  No.  67C,  is  of  white  repp,  and,  with  floss,  costs  45  cents. 

The  doilies.  No.  1148,  are  also  on  white  repp,  and  cost,  per  set  of  five,  with  floss,  76 

C0n  1 8. 


the  West,  boldly  imaginative  in  concep¬ 
tion  and  yet  based  upon  long  and  intelli¬ 
gent  study,  overshadowed  by  the  cruel 
laws  of  forest  and  plainland,  and  yet  de¬ 
lightful  and  sweet  in  their  personal  ap¬ 
peal. 

“Tom  Sawyer,”  by  Mark  Twain ;  with 
its  sequel,  “Huckleberry  Finn,”  the  epic 
of  American  boyhood.  The  author  puts 
much  of  his  own  life  by  the  Mississippi 
into  these  pages.  His  rich  vein  of  humor 
and  deep  understanding  of  boy  personality 
would  seem  to  insure  for  these  books  a 
popularity  as  long  as  there  are  boys, 
either  small  or  grown  up,  to  read  them. 

“The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,”  by  Bret 
Harte ;  a  collection  of  short  stories  of  the 
far  West.  They  are  notable  not  only  for 
incident  and  background,  but  also  for 
their  portrayal  of  greatness  in  human 
character  underlying  the  rough  and  vic¬ 
ious  life  in  the  scattered  settlements  of 
that  Untamed  land. 

“The  House  of  Mirth,”  by  Edith  Whar¬ 
ton  ;  the  histoi’y  of  a  woman  who  came  to 
a  desperate  end  after  a  pathetic  struggle 
to  hold  her  place  without  funds  in  a  su¬ 
perficial  social  set  of  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Wharton’s  short  story,  “Ethan 
Frome,”  is  considered  by  many  one  of  the 
supreme  glimpses  of  rural  infelicity  in  our 
literature. 

“Main  Traveled  Roads,”  by  Hamlin 
Garland ;  a  book  of  stories  of  the  middle 
West,  depicting  with  deep  intuition  and 
faithful  regard  for  fact  the  unromantic 
but  highly  significant  life  of  the  immi¬ 
grant  farmers. 

“Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,” 
by  Alice  Regan  Rice ;  a  charming  little 
story  of  a  widow,  surrounded  by  poverty 
and  children,  who  still  could  brighten  lier 
neighborhood  by  virtue  of  her  indomitable 
optimism  and  her  buoyant  philosophy  of 
life.  j 

“The  Virginian,”  by  Owen  Wister;  a 
character  sketch  of  the  ideal  cowpuncher 
of  a  picturesque  period  now  gone  forever. 
Although  his  duties  as  the  judge’s  “re¬ 
sponsible  man”  leave  him  little  time  for 
the  pursuit  of  fancy,  he  is  not  least  at¬ 
tractive  in  his  quaint  'and  persistent 
courtship  of  Molly  Woods  from  Benning¬ 
ton,  Vt. 

“The  Healer,”^  by  Robert  Herrick ;  a 
story  of  the  insidious  influence  of  com¬ 
mercialism  upon  art,  and  potently  indi¬ 
cative  of  certain  American  tendencies. 

“The  Sea  Wolf,”  by  Jack  Eondon ;  a 
dashing  and  romantic  yarn  of  life  on  the 
high  seas,  with  a  leading  figure  who  stirs 
the  imagination  and  baffles  all  attempt  at 
explanation.  There  is  no  heroine. 

“Blacky  Rock,”  by  Ralph  Connor ;  a 
strong,  virile  tale  of  a  manly  missionary 
who  lived  and  loved  among  the  lumber 
camps  of  the  Selkirk  Mountains  in  Can¬ 
ada,  and  impressed  his  personality  and 
ideals  deeply  upon  the  hearts  of  the  rough 
but  loyal  men  who  worked  there. 

“Coniston,”  by  Winston  Churchill;  a 
novel  dealing  with  corrupt  politics  in  New 
Hampshire  and  based  upon  the  author’s 
personal  observation.  Its  charm  lies  in  a 
lei, surely  delineation  of  character  and  in 
the  quiet  but  enduring  background  of  the 
granite  hills. 


spice,  one  large  onion  and  .salt;  boil  un¬ 
til  meat  falls  off  bones.  Cut  in  pieces 
small  enough  to  put  in  Mason  jars,  fill 
cans  with  broth.  Now  .set  cans  in  drip¬ 
ping  pan  with  a  little  water  in  pan,  and 
let  boil  10  minutes.  Take  out  one  can 
at  a  time,  put  on  rubber  and  seal.  When 
cold  dip  can  in  jiaraflin  up  over  rubber. 
I  can  all  my  meat  same  as  the  chicken. 

MKS.  E.  B. 


Destroying  Moths  ;  Potato  Bugs 

1,  Would  you  advise  me  how  to  lid  my 
home  of  moths?  They  stay  mostly  among 
my  clothes.  I  tried  to  put  them  out  with 
camphor  and  snuff,  but  it  did  no  good. 
2.  I  would  also  like  to  know  what  will 
rid  our  tomato  plants  of  potato  bugs. 
They  just  seem  to  eat  the  plants  light 
off.  We'  tried  ashes,  Paris  green  and 
lime  sifted  together,  but  it  didn’t  help. 

MBS.  E.  J.  B. 

1.  Clothes  moths,  like  cari)et  beetles 
and  fleas',  live  and  breed  chiefly  where 
they  are  rarely  di.sturbed.  Frequent 
brushing  and  shaking  out  of  clothing, 
dusting  and  scrubbing  of  closets,  tends  to 
control  them.  They  like  dark  places,  and 
like  most  evil-doeiNS,  dislike  exposure  to 
broad  daylight.  Shake  and  brush  the  in¬ 
fested  clothes,  hanging  them  out  in  the 
sun.  Examine  susiie'cted  fabrics  carefully 
for  the  small  larvae  or  caterpillars,  and 
destroy  any  found.  Closets  or  clothes 
presses  should  be  well  scrubbed  and 
brushed,  and  it  is  also  well  to  spray  such 


.s<q)hic  “boss  swapper”  and  banker  of 
niral  hiicw  York.  Not  to  have  known 
Dpid  and  his  sister  Polly  is  to  have 
missed  one  of  the  most  pleasant  experi¬ 
ences  in  American  fiction. 

“The  Trimmed  Lamp,”  by  O.  Henry; 
stories  of  ‘^he  struggling  souls  buried  in 
the  turmoil  of  our  greatest  metropolis. 
O.  Henry  is  justly  famous  for  his  marvel¬ 
ous  technique  in  plot  structure,  but  he 
also  saw  truly  into  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men  and  women,  and  wrote  of  them  as 
he  saw. 

“The  Gentleman  from  Indiana,”  by 
Booth  Tarkington;  a  novel,  in  plot  in¬ 
ferior  to  hi.s  shorter  story,  “Monsieur 
Beaucaire,”  in  characterization  inferior 
to  his  1‘enrod  sketches,  and  yet  notable 
for  certain  striking  scenes  and  for  its 
pervasive  spirit  of  the  new  democracy. 
Its  general  impression  is  one  of  the  kind 
which  lingers. 

“Red  Rock,”  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page ; 
a  .story  of  the  reconstruction  period  in  the 
South,  written  by  one  who  combines  a 
fine  love  for  that  country  with  a  keen 
aitpreciation  of  what  constitutes  interest¬ 
ing  fiction. 

“The  Octopus,”  by  Frank  Norris;  a 
.symbolic  epic  of  the  wheat,  in  which  the 
sordid  victories  of  map’s  commercialism 
are  seen  to  be  transient  and  insignificant 
when  compared  with  the  golden  fecundity 
of  the  Western  plains.  The  sequel  of 
this  novel,  “The  Pit,”  deals  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  stock  exchange. 

“A  New  England  Nun,”  by  Mary  Wil¬ 
kins  Freeman;  a  collection  of  short  sto¬ 
ries  written  mo.st  artistically  by  one  who 
has  observed  with  rare  insight  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  regard  the  mothers  and  maiden 
aunts  of  our  New  England  towns. 

“Lives  of  the  Hunted,”  by  Erne.st  Se- 
ton-Thompson ;  tales  of  the  animals  of 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  PaintiuK  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cardo. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Faint  House  In  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoli,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 


Don  t  throw  away  a  sing 

thoy'ro  worth  money  to  you.  Triceaaroj 
'way  up  now.  Cash  in  on  all  you  have. 
But  be  sure  you  Rot  our  prices  before 
you  RcllasinKlo  one.  Wo  guarantee  most  j 
liberal  grading.  Over  20  years  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  y^our  assuranco  of  asQuaro  deal 
every  time.  We  buy  any  quantity. 

Freight  paid  on  all  shipments  to 
Werthan .  Find  out  what  real  satisfac* 
tion  is.  Write  quick,  stating  what  you 
havo.  Address 

WERTHAN  BAG  CO. 

$6  Dock  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo* 


I  nfo  nf  M nnmr  'N  COLLECTING  ALL  KINDS 

LOIS  01  luoney  of  empty  bags:  buy 

from  the  butch-  m 
er,  baken  cimdlestlck  maker,  farmer,  livery  /% 
man,  factory,  etc.,  and  sell  them  to  us  at  a 
handsome  profit.  Write  for  particulars. 

A.  B.  SEE  BAG  CO.,  Z08  Centre  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Gqod^  CIDER 

Always  nnds  a  ready  market  at  big  profits! 

ViMorrai*  always  commands 

yiaer  .vinegar  the  highest  price. 

Turn  apple  waste  Into  profit  by  making  good  marketable 
elder  from  wind-falls,  culls,  under-grades,  etc.^  with 

Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic  Presses 

Fully  guaranteed.  All  sizes,  hand  or 
power.  10  to  400  bbls.  dally.  Big 
money  In  cider,  wine,  grape  juice 
and  vinegar.  Start  a  paying 
business  that  grows  almost 
without  effort. 

Send  for  Catalog 

W o  also  mako  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  cider  and  vinegar  ■ 
filtors,  etc.  Full  information  on  request. 

Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

I37  Lincoln  Ave.  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Or  Hoorn  119  L  39  Cortlandt  St.,  Ner^  York,  N.  V  . 


EXPERT 
KNOWLEDGE 
FREELY 
GIVEN 


Hydraulic  Cide; 

Press  Prof  its> 

EXTRA 
HEAVY 

PRESSURE  GETS  RESULTS 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  108  Penn  Ave.,  Glean,  N.Y. 


1^/ien  you  wrttc  advertisers  mention 
I  he  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'd  get 
a  qutek  reply  and  a  “square  deal,"  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Save  Money  and  Hard  Work 

And  serve  your  country  by  saving  coal. 

Use  a  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove,  with  the  long 
blue  chimney.  You  get  gas  stove  comfort — clean,  intense 
heat;  no  fuel  wasted;  no  soot  or  odor.  No  coal,  wood  or 
ashes  to  add  to  your  hard  work. 

The  New  Perfection  lights  and  heats  instantly — gives  de¬ 
pendable  flame  for  every  cooking  need.  3,000,000  now 
in  use. 

Made  in  1 , 2>  3,  4-burner  sizes,  with  or  without  cabinet  top* 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  New  Perfection  Kerosene 
Water  Heater  and  New  Perfection  Ovens — none  better. 

Use  SO-CO-NY  Kerosene — Inexpensive.  On  sale  every¬ 
where. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principed  Offices 

New  York  Albany 

Buffalo  Boston 


We-KL  1. 


NEW  PERFECTION 

OIL  COOK  STOVES 


I  KEROSENE 


Standard  DiLCasN.Y.1 
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More  About  the  Kerry  Cattle 

Ever  since  we  printed  the  pictures  of 
the  Kerry  cattle  on  page  OOll,  tliere  have 
been  many  requests  from  i)eop]e  who  want 
to  know  more  about  the  breed.  It  is 
not  very  well  known  that  we  have  in  this 
country  an  organization  known  as  the 
American  Kerry  and  Dexter  Cattle  Club. 
The  secretary  is  Prof.  C’.  S.  Plum  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  a  recent  bulletin 
i-ssued  by  him  will  give  details  about  the 
organization  to  those  who  are  intere.sted 
in  these  active  little  cattle.  The  pictures 
whi<‘h  we  printed  showed  good  specimens 
of  the  breed,  and  the  picture  shown  be¬ 
low,  re-engraved  from  Hoard's  Dairy¬ 
man,  sliows  the  Dexter  cow  Dinah  which 
won  third  prize  at  the  Itoyal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  England  in  3010.  This 
cow  was  owned  and  exhibited  by  King 
George  of  England.  She  produced  4i 


loins  well  rounded.  Ears  about  5  inches 
long,  thin,  well  laced  on  outer  edge  and 
tips.  I^egs  and  feet,  long,  straight,  deep 
dark  red  and  free  from  white  bars. 
Weight,  7  to  S  pounds.  New  Zealands 
resemble  the  Flemi.sh  giants  in  shape  and 
size,  but  are  of  a  yellowish  red  in  color. 
They  are  much  lighter  in  color  than  the 
Belgian  hares,  but  are  not  a  mottled  gray 
as  are  many  of  the  poorly  bred  Belgians. 
It  is  rather  difficult  correctly  to  describe 
the  color  of  the  New  Zealands.  Perhaps 
tan  or  chamois  would  give  as  good  an 
idea  as  any  comparison  could.  The  mark¬ 
ings  of  tlie  English  rabbit  are  also  difficult 
to  describe.  The  ground  color  rSt  white, 
with  a  ‘’herring  bone”  of  black  or  other 
distinctive  color  along  the  back.  On  the 
end  of  the  nose  .should  be  a  smut  of  but¬ 
terfly  shape,  a  colored  circle  around  the 
eyes,  a  spot  on  'each  cheek,  and  ears  of 
tile  same  color  as  the  other  markings.  An 
even  chain  of  spots  extend  from  the  neck 
to  the  loin  and  the  sides  patched  with 
small,  distinct  sjiots.  These  spots  or 
markings  are  black,  blue,  tortoise  and 
gray,  occasionally  yellow.  In  size  the 


pounds  of  milk  in  the  day. 
ican  Kerry  Club  is  small,  as  there  are 
not  yet  many  breeders  of  these  animals, 
but,  even  with  its  small  income,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  states  that  the  club  bought  one 
Liberty  Bond  ‘‘as  a  slight  expression  of 
the  attitude  of  a  club  in  sui)porting  the 
welfare  of  the  Allied  cause  in  the  great 
war.”  In  the  report  of  the  Kerry  Club 
prose  seems  to  be  too  tame  for  jiroperly 
describing  these  little  cattle,  and  so  the 
following  poem  is  printed,  in  the  hope  of 
doing  justice  to  Mrs.  Kerry  : 

It’s  in  Connacht  or  in  ISIunster  that  your¬ 
self  might  travel  wide. 

And  be  asking  all  the  herds  you’d  meet 
along  the  countryside  : 

But  you’d  never  meet  a  one  could  show 
the  likes  of  her  till  no%y. 

Where  she’s  grazing  in  a  Leinster  field — 
my  little  Kerry  Cow. 

If  herself  went  to  the  cattle  fairs  she’s  put 
all  cows  to  shame. 

For  the  fiiiest  poets  of  the  land  would 
meet  to  sing  her  fame : 

And  the  young  girls  would  be  asking 
leave  to  stroke  her  satin  coat. 

They’d  be  praising  and  caressing  her,  and 
calling  her  a  dote. 

There  are  red  cows  that’s  contrary,  and 
there’s  white  cows  quare  an’  wild. 
But  my  Kerry  Cow  is  biddable  an’  gentle 
as  a  child. 

You  might  rare  up  king.s  and  heroes  on 
the  lovely  milk  she  yields, 

For  .she’s  fit  to  foster  generals  to  fight  on 
battlefields. 

In  the  histories  they’ll  be  making  they’ve 
a  right  to  put  her  name. 

With  the  horse  of  Troy  and  Oisiu’s 
hounds  and  other  beasts  of  fame; 
And  the  painters  will  be  painting  her 
beneath  the  hawthorn  bough. 
Where’s  she  grazing  on  the'  good  green 
grass — my  little  Kerry  Cow. 

— W.  M.  Letts,  in  the  Loiidon  Siicctator. 


The  Breeds  of  Rabbits 

The  following  descriptions  of  the  va¬ 
rious  breeds  of  rabbits  which  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  inquiry  may  not  be  quite  in 
accord  with  the  new  standard  which  I 
understand  has  just  been  adopted,  but  will 
probably  meet  present  requirements. 
Flemish  giants  are  of  various  colors,  prin¬ 
cipally  white,  black  steel-gray  and  light 
gray. '  The  head  should  be  large,  full  and 
shapely.  Ears  strong,  moderately  thick 
and  erect.  Feet  and  legs  strong  and 
straight,  large  and  powerful.  Weight, 
bucks  not  less  than  11  pounds;  does  not 
less  than  13.  Belgian  hares ;  color,  rich 
dark  red  (usually  termed  rufus  red). 
Shape,  long,  thin,  back  slightly  arched, 


English  rabbits  run  from  4y>  to  6  pounds. 
The  government,  througli  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department,  publishes  a  bulletin  on 
the  raising  of  Belgian  hares  and  other  rab¬ 
bits,  being  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  4! Ml. 

P.  c.  I). 


Worthless  Hog  Cholera  Remedies 

The  Government  has  seized  62  cases  of 
a  so-called  hog  cholera  remedy.  This 
remedy  is  composed  of  drugs  which  the 
Government  claims  will  not  cure  or  i)re- 
vent  disease,  and  whenever  such  remedies 
come  into  interstate  commerce  they  are 
likely  to  be  seized  and  the  proprietors  of 
them  will  be  prosecuted.  'The  labels  on 
this  remedy  claim  positively  that  it  will 
cure  cholera.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  claims  that  there  are  no  drug  cures 
for  the  true  choler.a,  the  serum  treatment 
being  the  only  thing  they  recommend  out¬ 
side  of  good  sanitary  conditions. 


Sheep  Ticks 

M  h.at  will  kill  shee|)  ticks?  I  have  used 
sabadilla  .seed  on  cattle.  Gould  it  be  used 
on  sheep?  I  have  a  farm  of  3(X)  acres. 
Good  productive  land,  but  on  account  of 
scarcity  of  help  and  high  price  of  grain 
was  obliged  to  sell  oil’  some  of  my  dairy 
and  last  Fall  I  bought  30  two-year-old 
ewes.  They  have  kept  thin  in  flesh  all 
Winter,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  ticks  are 
the  cause.  I  never  saw  so  many  on  sheep 
before.  'I’liey  are  native  sheep  and  were 
raised  near  my  home.  I  intend  to  shear 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  dip  the 
lambs,  and  could  I  dip  the  sheep?  What 
could  I  get  to  hold  the  dip  that  would  be 
suitable  for  50  sheep?  They  are  <lrop- 
ping  their  lambs  now.  '  k.  c. 

S"ew  York. 

Insect  powder  is  not  a  satisfactory  rem¬ 
edy  for  ticks.  The  ewes  should  have 
been  dipped  in  Fall  and  now  should  be 
dipped  after  lambing  if  you  find  that  all 
of  the  ticks  are  not  killed  by  dipping  of 
the  lambs  to  which  the  parasites  migrate’ 
after  dipping.  Use  a  solution  of  coal 
tar  dip  according  to  directions  given  by 
the  manufacturer.  A  suitable  dipping 
trough  or  tank  can  be  made  of  planking 
by  any  carpenter,  or  use  one  made  of 
metal.  Apply  to  the  U.  S,  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  a  free  bulletin  on  dips 
and  dipping  apparatus.  A.  S.  A. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

June  11,  12 — Ayrshires.  New  England 
Ayrshire  Club,  Charter  Oak  Park,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

.Tune  13,  14 — Holsteins.  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  by  J.  B.  Sisson’s  Sons. 

,Tune  10,  20,  ‘21 — Holsteins.  Balsam 
Stock  Farm.  Dixville  Notch.  N.  II. 

June  ‘27 — Holsteins.  Middletield,  O.,  by 
A.  W.  Green. 


P/vrc  Dexter  Coir  Dinah 
The  Amei- 
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KING  CHAMPION  RAG  APPLE— the 
world’s  greatest  sire  of  individuality,  and  his 
owner  greet  you  from  this  column. 

t 

KING  CHAMPION  RAG  APPLE — the  only  bull  in  the  world 
to  sell  at  public  auction  for  $20,000  at  seven  months  of  age. 

KING  CHAMPION  RyVG  APPLE — the  only  bull  in  the  world 
whose  dam  and  sister  average  over  42  lbs.  of  butter  at  three 
years  of  age. 

KING  CHAMPION  RAG  APPLE — the  only  40-lb.  son  of  Rag 
Apple  Korndyke  8th  (the  greatest  bull  in  the  world)  to  have 
sons  and  daughters. 

KING  CHAMPION  RAG  APPLE — the  cause  of  the  world’s 
greatest  Holstein  sale  of  40-lb.  blood  at  Walnut  Crest  Farms, 
June  27th  and  28th. 

KINCl  CHAMPION  RAG  APPLE  will  be  represented  at  this 
sale  by  fifteen  sons  and  ten  daughters. 

KING  CHAMPION  RAG  APPLE  will  be  bred  to  more  than 
one  hundred  high  class  cows  which  will  be  sold  at  this  sale, 
including  four  30-lb.  cows. 

KING  CHAMPION  R.VG  APPLE  will  be  bred  to  twenty 
A.  IL  O.  daughters  of  King  Johanna  Segis  Fayne  (a  brother 
of  the  only  50-lb.  cow  in  the  world),  also  included. 

KING  CHAMPION  R.VG  APPLE’S  sons  selling  for  $1,000  or 
more  will  be  sold  on  three  years’  time  for  approved  bankable 
notes,  one-third  payable  each  year. 

KING  CHAMPION  RAG  APPLE’S  owner  will  guarantee 
every  animal  to  be  a  breeder  and  free  from  tuberculosis. 

KING  CHAAIPION  RAG  APPLE, ’S  owner  is  the 
world’s  greatest  Holstein  benefactor.  He  is  the 
only  man  in  the  world  who  has  offered  you  this 
golden  opportunity. 

KING  CHAMPION  RAG  APPLE  will  put  you 
on  the  map  if  you  buy  his  blood. 

June  27th  and  28th 

WALNUT  CREST  FARMS 


A.  W.  GREEN,  Prop. 


P.  O.  MIDDLEFIELD,  OHIO 


R.  R.  Station  East  Orwell,  Ohio,  on  Penna.  R.  R.,  40  miles  north 
of  Youngstown,  Ohio.  30  miles  south  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


Cortland  Holstein  Farms 

OFFERS  for  SALE 

50  Sprimrvrw.  I.irpre  heavy  cows  with  proper  care 
will  milk  1)00  to  12,000  lbs.  per  year.  40  fresh  cows. 
Some  of  tliom  aro  now  milking'  65  lbs.  per  day. 
60  Kxtra  lino  cows  due  to  freshen  this  fall.  A. 
MOod  many  are  milking  10  lbs.  per  day  now.  In  calf 
to  Iteg.  Hulls.  40  Keg.  Heifers,  line  large  Heifers, 
part  of  them  are  bred.  tOO  High  grade  Heifers 
one  and  two  years  old.  15  Keglstered  Bulls. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

208  &  205  Savings  Hank  Hldg.,  Cortland,  H.Y. 


SPOT  FARM 

HOLSTEINS 

■^8  Holstein  calves,  either 
sex,  $15  to  $25  each,  express 
paid  in  lots  of  5.  Registered 
hulls,  5  months  old  to  lyear 
old.  Registered  heifers,  all 
ages.  Registered  and  high 
grade  cows.  Large  stock  on 
hand  to  select  from. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tally,  N.Y. 


A  GRANDSON  OF  THE 
FAMOUS  $50,000  BULL 

Here  is  a  show  bull,  about  threesjuarters  wliite,  born 
Mai'.  16.  1918.  His  sire  is  one  of  the  best  bred 
sons  of  the  World's  Greatest  .Sire, 

King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra 

His  dam  ha.=a  three-year-old  record  of  £0.42  lbs.  butter. 
His  ten  nearest  tested  dams  average  over  26  lbs.  butler. 

Price  $110.00.  G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

High  grade  heifer  calves  sired  by  registered  sire.  Dam’s  record 
29  lbs.  Two  high  grade  heifer  calves  and  registered  bull  calf 
$G0.  Fifty  tine  fresh  grade  cows.  Kverything  in  Holsteins  both 
registered  and  grades. 

C.  W.  ELLiSi  Jr.  Maple  Lawn  Farm.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


%  Holstein  Heifer  CALVES  il,rdk^mran‘d 

registered  sires,  5  days  old.  SiiiO  and  each 
IIAKKV  V.\IL,  .  Warwick.  Orange  Co.,  N.  ¥. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  write  for 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango.N.Y. 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Hol-steiii  Calves, 
either  sex,  $IS  to  $20  each.  p.  H.  WOOD  Cortlsad,  hen  fork 


ITni*  rinlv  sell  a  7-mos.-old  reg,  Hol- 

"1  vFHIj  VXW  stein  bull,  grandson  of  a  $60,000 
bull.  All  tested  dams  and  a  world’s  record  in  itedigree. 
Perfect  individual.  t'bOVKllPAI.K  t'AIUI,  t'liarlottr,  N.  V. 


The  Gasoline 
on 

The  Farm 

XeooW.  Pulnain 


This  is 
the 
of  t) 

every  far 
liter  will 
predate 
every  farm 
homo  ought  1 
have.  Includes 
selecting  the 
most  suitable 
engine  for  farm  work,  its  most  convenient  and  ef¬ 
ficient  installation,  with  chapters  on  troubles,  tlieir 
remedies,  and  how  to  avoiil  them.  Tlie  care  and 
management  of  the  farm  tractor  in  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  harvesting  and  road  grading  are  fully  cov¬ 
ered:  also  plain  directions  are  given  for  handling  the 
tractor  ou  the  road. 


Operation 
and 
Uses 


530  Pages.  Nearly 
180  Engravings 


This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
sending  us  Two  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Four 
Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  Yearly 
Subscription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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LIVE  STOCK  NOTES 


The  Shorthorn  cow,  unlike  some  of  the 
dairy  breeds,  has  the  capacity  to  make 
a  good  year’s  record,  and  then  come 
again.  Mamie’s  Minnie  has  a  year’s  rec¬ 
ord  of  16,201  pounds  of  milk,  an  average 
of  15,160  for  three  years,  and  11,867  for 
all  her  milking  periods,  and  weighs 
around  1,500  pounds.  Lady  Fillpail  has 
a  record  of  10,048  pounds  and  an  11-year 
average  of  8,557  pounds,  and  is  the  dam 
of  Doris  Clay,  record  17,241  pounds  milk, 
750  pounds  butter,  in  one  year.  Imported 
Comely  Beauty  made  a  record  when  11 
years  old  of  13,982  pounds  milk,  654 
pounds  butter.  Imported  Welcome  Lass 
gave  in  1916  13,560  pounds  milk  and  in 
1917  14,734  pounds.  Snov/drop  Waterloo 
has  a  six-year  average  of  8,522  pounds, 
best  year  11,801.  Janesville  Rose  49th 
has  a  three-year  average  of  11,121  pounds. 
Buttercup  2d  made  a  record  last  year  of 
15,608  pounds  milk,  766  pounds  butter. 
These  cows  are  all  large  framed  and  will 
feed  into  heavy  beef  at  a  handsome  profit. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  it.  prince. 

The  Black  and  W^hite  Record  tells  of 
the  death  of  the  great  Holstein  cow 
Ormsby  Jane  Segis  Aaggie.  This  was  a 
pure  white  heife'r  who  made  a  record  of 
44  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  She  was  a 
great  cow,  full  of  promise,  but  died  ap¬ 
parently  of  some  mysterious  disease,  and 
the  following  report  is  made  as  to  her 
death  by  Mr.  Oliver  Cabana,  Jr. : 

“We  nursed  he’r  along  carefully,  hoping 
that  she  would  recover.  The  best  vet¬ 
erinary  skill  that  we  could  procure  was 
of  no  avail.  She  died  several  days  ago 
and  the  post-mortem  e'xamin.ation  showed 
a  nail  in  her  stomach  which  had  pene¬ 
trated  the  wall  of  her  heart,  producing  a 
condition  known  as  traumatic  pericarditis, 
which  was  the  direct  cause  of  her  death.” 

We  have  had  several  eases  of  reported 
deaths  from  some  such  cause,  but  in  this 
case  the  accident  was  a  great  loss  not 
only  to  the  owner  of  the  cow,  but  to  the 
breed  as  well. 


French  Lop-enred 

Rabbits  For  Sale  Anthony  Gruber 

Box  106,  East  Isk'p,  N.  Y. 


[  SHEEP 

Extraordinary 
Dorset  Offering 

We  offer  our  entire  flock  of  37  registered 
ewes  and  one  registered  ram  together  with 
14  spring  lambs  at  a  very  attractive 
price.  Flock  includes  1917  International 
Grand  Champion  Ewe,  third  prize  ewe 
and  second  prize  ewe  lamb.  An  un¬ 
equaled  opportunity  to  start  right.  For 
price  and  particulars  write 


J.  C.  HAARTZ, 


10  High  St.,  Boston 


Fifteen  Reg.  Hampshire  Ewes  ^^uTnail 

stock.  G.  Bbundage,  Sausbury  Mills,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Airedales  and  Collies  ^*^"**^1*5 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in- 
tructive  list,  .5e.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES 

Genuine  pure  bred  Toy.  The  ideal  house  dogr  and  the 
best  ratter  known.  Male  ti  Oj  female,  S5.  Your  money 
back  if  not  pleased.  Order  from  this  ad.  to  avoid  disan- 
pointraent.  E  1>  W  I N  S  O  U  I>  E II,  Telford,  Penn. 


Airedale  Terrier  Puppies  ii°tern^ 

tional  champions;  the  kind  you  want.  Don’t  pay  taxes 
ona'^utt.”  I  offer  grand  puppies.  Males,  $16;  females. 
$10.  Parents  regiotered.  INGLESIDE  FAHM.laneasUr,  N.T. 

Airidalfi  Tfirrisrs  ^“PPios.  absolutely  the  classiest 
'“I"®'®  Airedales  obtainable.  Price  very 
cheap  for  quick  sale.  B.  B.  ABOHEK,  Route  2.  Walerlown,  M.T 

ForSale-AFew  Thoroughbred  Airedale  Pups 

EUgible  for  registration.  FRANK  MEAD,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Champion  Collia  Piip»,  $5 
Collie  Pups 


Finely  bred;  beauties;  out  of  real  driver 
BROOKSIDE  FARMS,  PROSPECT,  OH] 


HORSES 


] 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plan.  200  head  t 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  10 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  1 
THE  8HADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton.  0 


Shetland 

i  ^  y I.  ■  ■  ^  ®  Setrino.  Ohio.  Ole 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  C 


SWINE 


Reg.  Berkshires 

of  tho  biggest  type  and  highest  quality.  A  few 
choice  pigs  and  boars  for  immediate  or  June  ship¬ 
ment,  sired  by  Rival  Longfellow  SOth,  No. 
238095.  a  son  of  Longfellow’s  Double  No.  209001),  and 
from  large,  healthy  litters.  Price,  S25  each  and  up. 

ZSlA/irlXA  FaOTXXX 

GEO.  L.  BARKER,  Supt.,  ANDERSON,  Sullivan  Co..  N.  Y. 


ALBAMONT 

BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  a  fine  lot  of  young  registered  boars 
of  outstanding  quality  and  the  best  of  breed¬ 
ing  at  reasonable  prices.  Address 

JOHN  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON 


BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

Send  for  niostrated  ctrcDlar. 

Spring  pigs  all  sold.  Now  taking  orders  for 
August  and  September  pigs  to  be  shipped 
at  8  to  10  weeks  old  at  S!40  each  and  up. 

C.  H,  Carter,  Whitguem  Farm,  West  Chester.  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  of  size  and  quality.  Big  litters 
from  large,  mature  Sows.  3  fall  bo.ars,  2 
sows  left.  Excellent  breeding.  Reasonable 
prices.  Satisfaction  Gua  r  a  n  t  ee  d.  Write 
H.  Gbimshaw,  -  North  East,  Pa. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood: 

SorpIaI  farrowed  boars,  ready  for  service. 
u|jobiai  weighing  in  breeding  condition  200  to  350 
pounds  at  six  and  seven  months  of  age.  A  few  that 
weighed  300  pounds  when  six  months  old,  from  a  sow 
that  farrowed  litters  of  14  and  17.  Also  boar  pigs. 
H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15.  DUNDEE.  N.Y. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

I  offer  some  Berkshire  Boar  pigs  that  have  Class  in 
•very  line.  Also  Charmer’s  Champion  5th  No.  208200, 
by  Lady  Longfellow’s  Champion  2nd,  No.  140749, 
and  out  of  Charmer’s  Bess,  No.  153136.  Send  for 
historic  pedigree  and  price  and  do  not  forget  what 
the  Berksb  1  roBaiTow  Classes  did  to  ALL  OTHER  BREEDS 
and  CROSSES  at  the  last  International  at  Chicago. 
Address  J.  E.  'WA'TSON,  Marbladale,  Conu. 

Berkshires  For  Sale 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Also  a  few  spring  pigs  and  ser¬ 
vice  boars— Loyal  Leo  ofWendover  235071  Breeding. 

GRANOOUE  FARMS,  Inc.  Granogue,  Delaware 

Greystone  Berkshires 

Spring  pigs  either  sex,  pairs  and  trios  not  akin  from  large 
mature  BOWS  of  best  breeding.  S6  sows  in  our  herd.  Write 
for  circular  giving  further  description  and  prices.It’sf  ree. 

Gbeystonk  Pahm:,  Summersville.W. Va. 


BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

Bred  to  farrow  in  September.  ILegistered  stock;  sired  by 
Leo  Premier’s  Rival  and  out  of  a  daughter  of  Hopefiil 
Lee  2nd,  the  Grand  Champion  who  sold  for  $1,600.  Cor¬ 
respondence  and  calls  Invited.  I.OCITST  LODGE 
FARM,  0,  TV,  KiiShler,  LaGrangeTlIlo,  Uatshcsi  Gonnt/,  N.Y. 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  confoi’mation; 
cholera  immuned;  300  head;  all  ages  and  sexes. 
Every  animal  just  as  represented  and  must  be 
satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money  refunded. 
CAT  KOCK  FARM,  -  WESTWOOD,  MASS. 


TakingOrders  BerkshirePiga 


CHESTER  WHITES 

Prom  Large,  Healthy,  Prolific,  Typy,  parent  stock. 
Boars  only.  March  to  May  farrow.  Registration  free. 
None  sold  under  8  weeks;  Prices,  $30  to  $35  each. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  BELLVALE,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale-Duroc- Jersey  PIGS  womier! 

Orion.  Protection  stock.  Reasonable  prices! 

FRANK  0.  CURTIS,  Cloverland  Farm,  Route  6,  Amsterdam, N.Y. 


Kiitderhook  Registered  DUROCS 

Good,  husky  pigs  from  mature  sires  and  dams.  Some  late 
ones  now  priced  at  $16  ;  others  at  $20  and  $95.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  return  the  goods— our  slogan.  Swat  the  Hun  with 
a  BA8Y  DUROC.  KINDERHOOK  DUROC-JERSEY  ASSOC.,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


PIGS  SHIPPED  C.O.D. 


SO  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  6 
weeks  old,  S10.  SO  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS,  6  weeks  old,  SIO.  50  0. 1.  C.  &  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS, SIO.ThesePigs  arefrom  Large, Growthy stock. 
60  Shoats,  12  weeks  old,  $16  each.  o.  REEVES,  Lexington,  Mess. 


"H  A  M  PS  H  I  R  ES” 

Most  any  ag^e.  Free  circular  jnsfc  out. 
Also  Registered  Guern.sey  bulls,  from  tu¬ 
berculous-free  herd.  I/OOU8T  Lawn  farm, 
Box  R,  Bird-ln-Band,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penn, 


For  Sale-IDur  OOS 

yearling  we  ever  raised,  bred  for  July.  Pall  shoats 
and  spring  pigs.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia,  Pa. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

6  and  8  weeks  old,  S15  each;  $28  pair;  $40  trio  Not 
akin.  A.  A.  S  CH  O  F  E  L  L,,  Heuvelton,  N.Y. 


ForSale-Reg.O.I.C.  Pigs  and  BoarS 

ready  for  service.  Jay  6.  Townsend,  Memphis,  N.Y. 


For  Sale  bIeSlarcI  Yorkshire  Sows  amil®a''fmn?u‘ne 

and  registered.  Charles  11.  Bradley,  Crosssslcks,  N.  J. 


A  Belrose  Modern  Duroc  Brood  Sow  Lte  smm 

mer  farrow.  Will  prove  a  profitable  investment.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars  that  aie  real  Boars.  BELROSE  FARMS.  PMiville.  M.Y. 


Fine  breeding;  large 
litters;  C-8  weeks.  $10, 
SONS,  Lorraine,  New  York 


ChoicePureBredO.I.C.Pigs 

$19.  Reg.  a.  U.  SIIELUIUINE  & 


Choice  weanling  boars.  There  are  no  bet¬ 
ter  blood  lines  to  be  found  anywhere. 
Price  reasonable,  breeding  considered. 
SPRING  STOCK  FARM,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Of  /V  orea  to  apnng  Valley  Schoolmast 

.1  1 .  Price,  S75.  March  boars  by  the  above  si 

.  Xr.  SPRING  VALLEY  FARM,  Memi  his,  N. 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

Milking  Shorthorns- Willoughby,  Ohio 


BEEF 

Real  dual 
Purpose 
quality. 
Winners 
of  50  first 
prizes  and 
1 8  cham¬ 
pions  and 
Grand 
Champions 
1917  lairs. 


IMP.  WHITE  QUEEN 


MILK 

We  hold 
the  world’s 
2-year-old 
official 
record  on 
Bessboro, 
Orphan 
2nd;  milk 
10,631  lbs. 
and  415.81 
lbs.  B.  F. 

Many  cows 
now  on  lest 
making. 
High  records. 


Record  10,430  lbs.  Purchase  price  $3,000.  Shalf  sisters  with  records  above  10,00  lbs 

A  few  young  bull-calves  for  sale,  around  6  months  old.  Priced  $150  per  head  and  up;  descendents 
from  the  best  producing  families.  A  very  small  lot  of  young  heifers,  priced  $300  per  head  and  up. 


COME  AND  SEE  US  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

R.  M.  DODINGTQN,  Mgr.  WILLOUGHBY.  OHIO 


JERSEYS 


GUERNSEYS 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

Three  sons  of  The 
Imported  Jap  75265 
(sire  of  33  tested 
cows),  out  of  im¬ 
ported  Registerof 
Merit  dams.  Rec-.^; 
ommended  as 
herd-headers. 

AYER  &  McKinney 
300  Chestnut  S>t.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Auernseys 


Ijuality  Guernsey  Products 

The  btf^heat  Natural  Golden  Yellow  color,  daCclous  Indi¬ 
vidual  flavor,  and  cpntont  of  butter  fat— combine  to 

znako  Guernsey  milk  In  {greatest  demand 
by  discriminatmi;  consumera. 


Write  for  In¬ 
formation  rela¬ 
tive  to<xuernaeya 
to 

American 
Guernsey  Cattle 

Box  R 

Peterboro,  N.  H, 

I  lil 


‘‘QUALITY 


foir  Sale  Jen  Jersey  Heifers 

Six  of  them  bred.  Four  yearlings.  AH  from 
Register  of  Merit  stock.  We  will  make  a  price 
to  anyone  wanting  the  lot.  A  grand  Bull  Calf 
to  make  a  header  for  this  herd.  Address 


E.  W.  MOSHER 


Aurora,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  FIC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE,  N.  J. 


We  are  offering  a  few  Jersey  Cows 
Bred  Heifers,  Y earling  Heifers 

Heifer  and 
Bull  Calves 

Also  full  line  of 
Chester  White  Pigs, 
10  wks.  to  6  mos. 
old.  Send  stamp 
for  Circulars. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept  R,  Box  66,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


JERSEY  BULLS 

Registered  and  Ready  for  Service.  From  Dams 
with  Official  Record  of  750  lbs.  of  Butter. 

Thos.  Bose.  -  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


OaksFamiGuernseys 

FnrSalp  ^^'‘yfff’sehull,  eight  months  old:  dam 
.  **  record  m.'ide  wlien  23  months  old 

of  4i9  pounds  of  fat.  Onlf  ha.s  a  black  no.se  and 
for  tins  reason  we  are  cutting  his  price  in  iialf 
and  offering  him  for  !S150.  Send  for  his 
pedigree  and  see  his  wonderful  breeding. 
WALTER  S.  KERR.  Mgr.,  COHASSET,  MASS. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Bulls 

A  few  ntinsually  fine  bulls,  two  to  twelve  n 
age,  out  of  A.  K.  dams  and  by  noted  sires.  May 


FOR 
SALE 

ly  fine  bulls,  two  to  twelve  months  of 
.  R.  dam*  and  liy  noted  sires.  May 

Rose,  Women  Secret  and  Strong  Anchor  breeding. 
Until  .Inly  1st  we  will  prep.ny  express  charges. 
Tarbeli,  Farms,  Smith  villa  Flats,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

and  Island  breeding.  Pine  individuals.  .Send  for 
pedigrees.  Price.  S40.  QNQNTA  FARM.  Portland,  Conn. 

I  OFFER  FOR  S*LE  some  very  desirable  young  specimens  of 

Registered  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

CiKO.  H.  carle,  North  Salem,  N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fosteriield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SAL  E 

Cows,  Heifers  and  Calves,  both  sexes.  Address 
Charles  G. Foster,  P.O.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,N.J 

For  Sale-Jersey  Bull  Calves 

Bred  Right.  Prices  Right.  For  full  particnl.ars  write 
Leon  O.  Van  Noy,  Bono  Farms,  Troy,  Pa. 

WE  ARE  OFFERING  THE 

Biggest  Bargains  in  Reg.  JERSEYS 

of  any  farm  in  America.  JONES  JERSEY  FARM.  Sanqnolt,  N.Y. 
I*  O  R  S  A.  Ij  £ 

Two  ^"b“  Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  One  HeiferCalf 

from  4  to  8  mos.  old.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwaters,  N.Y 

REGISTERED 

Calves,  Heifers,  Cows,  Bulls 

always  on  hand.  Prices  one  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars 
PHILIP  L.  JONES,  Syosset,  Nassau  County,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Two  Reg.  Jersey  Cows  oid:&^® 

and  one  5  years  old,  to  be  fresh  in  June.  Prices  right. 

\Y.  J.  KILMER,  -  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Tlio  gre.atest  all-around  provider  of  milk  and 
beef.  Over  fifty  head  in  lierd.  All  registered 
stock.  A  few  bull  calves  for  sale.  :: 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

PRAYER  SPRING  FARM 

On  Derby-Bridfireport  Trolley  Line. 

Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  Bull  se^^icc 

Will  Exchange  registered  Berkshire  young  sows 
and  boars  for  registered  Berkshire  sows  any  age. 


are  profitable.  •*  Be«(  Prodaettoa  la  the  Seat,’ 
anew  booklet,  contains  valuable  information 


Beef 
Cattle 

Mr.  General  Farmer!  Dairy  Shorthorns 

breed  for  you.  Try  them.  We  offer  a  trio  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  heifer  calves  and  a  bull,  unrelated.  Choice¬ 
ly  bred.  First  draft  or  check  for  $425  takes  them 
A  few  others.  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


FnrSalo— IfID  five  weeks  old,  Chester 

roraaiB  lUU  rlgo  white  and  Berkshire; 
$8  each.  Keady  to  ship.  ROUSE  BROS.,  New  Albany,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


ANIMALS 


of  both  sexes 

FOR  SALE 


Run  mostly  light,  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everything  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  tarm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


eoo 


IShc  RURAL  N  E  W-Y  O  R  K  E  R 


June  15,  1918 


PREPARE 
for  F  LY 
TIME  ! 


Don’t  wait  until  your  milk  falls  off  and 
stock  grow  thin.  Be  ready ^for  flies  when 
they  come.  Meet  them  with  ^e  surest, 
safest  method,  known  to  the  nation’s  most 
successful  dairymen  and  stockmen  for  over 
18  years.  Prepare  now.  Get  a  supply  of 

SO-BOS-SO 

^  K  I  L  F  LY 

Bids  stock  of  all  Jly  nuisanct 

A  harmlesPj  effective  liquid.  Sprayed  daily 
on  cows,  horses,  calves  and  hogs  makes  flies 
“keep  their  distance’’.  Saves  money  and 
worry.  Worth  many  times  its  cosL  A 
little  goes  a  long  way. 

At  all  eood  dealers*  in  bandy-sized  con¬ 
tainers.  If  you  can’t  yet  SO-BOS-SO  send 
os  your  dealer’s  name  for  our  Special 
Trial  Offer. 


The  H.  E.  Allen  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  60  Carthage,  N.Y. 


ABSORBINE 

*  TRAOf  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  Off; 


MINERAL' 


TnuSB 

over 


HEAVE^^ra 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
safisfaction  or 
monoy  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  fir  descriptive  booklet^ 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles. 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Guts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  tb^ 
hairand  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 50  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Dook  5  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiaeptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re- 
ducei  Strain!,  Painful.  Knotted,  Swollen  Veins.  Concen¬ 
trated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  application.  Price 
K1.2S  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.F.YOUNG.P.D.  Fm  ggTempleSt.,Sprlnorield.  MasSs 


tliNEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.^  461  iourth  Ave..  nttsburg,  Fft 


SAFEST,  SUREST,  EASIEST  TO  USE. 

Order  through  your  Veterinarian  or  Druggist. 

Write  us  for  free  booklets  on  blackleg 
Aud  its  prevention. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dept,  of  Animal  Industry,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


HERE’S  the  simplest,  most  con- 
enient  and  efficient  hand  separa- 
or.  It  gets  every  ounce  ot  cream 
out  of  the  milk;  gives  you  every 
penny  of  profit  in  your  butter. 

Reid  Disc  Separator 

attaches  to  wall — out  of  way  when  not  in 
use.  WeighsSOlbs.  boxed  lor  shipment. 
Send  for  booklet  of  Dairy  Supplies. 

A.  H.  £eld  Creamary  A  Dairy  Supply  Oo. 
69th  St.  and  Eaverford  Are.,  FhUa. 


Electric  Driven 

The  famous  Sharpies  Suction- 
feed  Separator  can  be  readily 
equipped  to  run  on  any  kind 
of  electric  current.  Due  to 
its  simple,  durable  construc¬ 
tion  (only  half  as  many  parts 
as  other  separators),  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  suitable  for  motor 
drive. 

SHARPLES 

^  SUCTION-FEED  n 

wream:separatoK 


Tell  us  what  kind  of  current  you 
have  and  we  will  advise  as  to  equip¬ 
ment  and  cost. 

Sharpies  is  the  only  separator  which 
skims  clean  at  any  speed;  which  has 
no  discs  (easiest  to  wash);  once-a- 
month  automatic  oiling;  knee-low 
supply  tank.  Also  made  for  hand 
drive  and  belt  drive.  Write  nearest 
office,  addressing  Dept,  iz 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. .West  Chester,  Pai 
Branches:  Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto  SC-7 


SEPARATORS 
SPREADERS 
ENGINES 


Direct  from  Galloway's  Factories  C 

Ijcam  how  Galloway  can  save  you  big  money 
on  your  Separator,  Engine,  Spreader,  Tractor  .a^ 

[  other  farm  implement.  You  know  of 
I  others  who  have  traded  with  him  and 
got  great  values.  This  year  buy  from 
Galloway  and  make  money  by  saving 
money.  When  you  buy  from  Gal¬ 
loway  you  buy  direct  from  the 
^  factory.  Allwaste,allunnccessary 
expense,  is  saved  when  you  buy  di- 
krcct  from  Galloway’s  factories.  The 
Vsaving  on  your  year's  supply  will 
\amount  to  hundreds  of  dollars. 
^FREEBook!  Write  Today!  . 
Send  at  once  and  get  Galloway  'a  191i 
Free  Book.  Let  it  be  your  buying 
guide.  It  will  post  you  on  the 
^  highest  grade  implements  at 
very  lowest  prices.  We  ship 
from  St. Paiil, Chicago, Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Waterloo, Coun- 
*'  Bluffs.  Spokane. 


rBIG 

^VINGSI 


W«GALLOWAYco 


Farm  Impl.iMnt  Manufacturlnc  8p.el.n.t*  ■ 

277GaHoway  Station  WATERLOO.  IOWA  B 


works,  salts  and 
moistens  butter 
ready  to  sell  in{ 
SS  minutes  or  less.  Let  ft  prove  Mg  blitter 

£  rents.  Get  our  money-saving  plan.  Also 
ifortnation  on  bow  to  Earn  Your  Own 
Chum.  Write  on  letter  or  postal  ‘‘Send  me 
Bobct  Savin,  Ostslog. —Sign,  address,  mail 
HimETOmt  OEPT.  O-W-D  MFG.  CO. 
U8-|MFsrtyjfslb^lr»s^^JhiMjj 


Extra  Profit  PerCow 

every  yea  if  yoa  use  tba 
Minnetonna  lum.  Some  farm, 
era  make  $50  extra.  Get  tba 

Minnetonna  Churn 

FREE  For  30  Days'  Trial 
Let  the  Minnetonna  prove  how  it 
makes,  washes. 


X  K  *  JP  K *  J5-K *  je-JC •  p-K  -  '  i-K-  k’-K  *  JJ  K  : P*1C'  J?-K  -  *3  K 


Clean  and  Clear 
as  Water 


Awarded 
Gold  Medal 
Pan.-Fao.  Expo. 


For  Contagious  Abortion 

Thorough  use  of  B-K  as  outlined  in  our  Bulletin  62,  “Contagious  Abortion,”_i8  the  surest  means 
known  of  controlling  Contagious  Abortion,  preventing  Barrenness,  and  removing  Retained  After¬ 
birth 

Complete  irrigation  of  the  uterus  and  vaginal  tract  is  easy  with  B-K.  _B-K  kills  the  infwting 
germs  and  foul  odors — heals  the  uterus — removes  the  slime  and  acid — no  irritation — no  strainmg. 
B-K  is  much  more  effective  and  safer  to  use  than  lysol  carbolic  wid,  Lugol  s  solution  or  coal-tar  dis- 
nfectants,  which  do  not  cleanse  the  uterus,  bnt  make  it  more  acid. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  B-K,  send  us  his  name. 


FREE  BULLETINS:  Send  for  complete  information — "Spe¬ 
cial  trial  offer”  and  bulletins  No.  62,  “Ckmtagious  Abortion." 
and  No.  136,  “Calf  Scours." 


General  Laboratories 

2752  So.  Dickinson  St. 

Madison,  WU.,  U.  S.  A. 


♦  P -K '  Ji'K.-' 5- i0-K  •  .B-K: iJ-K '  ,P-K  -  XS-k;*  J>  K •  J5-K. '.S'K. - 


Milk  Notes 


Ice-Cream  Making  on  the  Farm 

Some  people  like  homemade  ice  cream 
better  than  that  commercially  manufac¬ 
tured.  Homemade  ice  cream  is  very 
easily  made,  and  is  inexpensive.  An  ice 
cream  freezer  may  be  bought  in  different 
sizes  at  a  small  cost.  Ice  would  be  hard 
for  most  farmers  to  get.  but  it  can  easily 
l>e  brought  out  by  friends  in  town,  and  a 
delicious,  refreshing  product  could  be 
quickly  made  after  a  hard  day’s  work. 

A  good  formula  to  use  for  one  gallon 
of  frozen  cream  is  one-half  cup  of  gelatin 
dissolved  in  two  pints  of  hot  milk.  Have 
two  eggs  and  114  of  sugar  beaten 

together  and  then  add  this  to  the  hot 
milk  and  gelatin.  Pour  this  into  the 
freezer  can  and  fill  up  until  it  is  two- 
thirds  full  with  a  mixture  of  milk  and 
cream  or  all  cream.  The  more  cream  is 
used  the  richer  and  the  better  body  the 
frozen  cream  will  have.  If  all  cream  is 
used  the  gelatin  can  be  omitted  if  desired. 
Flavoring  extract  may  be  added  to  suit 
the  taste.  The  ice  should  be  broken  up 
fine  and  one  part  of  salt  added  to  eight 
parts  of  ice  and  thoroughly  mixed.  More 
salt  may  be  used  if  quick  freezing  is  de¬ 
sired  .  The  ice  and  salt  is  placed  in.  the 
freezer  around  the  can  and  the  turning 
process  began.  It  should  not  be  turned 
too  fast,  as  it  will  give  too  much  swell 
in  the  early  part  of  freezing,  and  this 
will  fall  down,  leaving  a  poor,  soggy 
body.  It  should  not  be  turned  too  slow, 
or  a  nice  velvety  body  of  cream  w'ill  not 
be  secured.  The  freezing  process  will  or¬ 
dinarily  last  10  to  15  minutes,  after  which 
the  dash  should  he  immediately  removed 
and  the  cream  packed  until  it  gets  real 
solid.  The  dash  may  be'  left  in,  but  it  is 
hard  to  di.sh  the  cream  with  it  in. 

Another  simpler  method  of  making  ice 
cream  can  be  used  where  the  richness  of 
the  cream  is  known.  Where  cream  is 
sold  one  will  know  approximately  the 
percentage  of  fat.  Few  farmers  have  a 
Babcock  testing  outfit,  but  the  fat  could 
easily  be  determined  if  one  was  in  pos¬ 
session.  In  this  case  for  one  gallon  of 
20  per  cent  cream  add  1.6  pounds  of 
sugar  and  .8  of  an  ounce  of  vanilla  or 
other  flavoring  extract.  Eight-tenths  of 
an  ounce  of  gelatin  may  he  n.sod  for  a 
stabilizer,  but  a  very  good  body  can  be 
secured  without  it,  and  it  saves  heating 
up  a  part  of  the  cream  to  dissolve  the 
gelatin.  Where  the  cream  is  richer  than 
20  per  cent,  milk  may  he  added  to  di¬ 
lute  it.  Ices  and  sherbets  can  also  he 
made  very  easily  on  the  farm.  They  are 
harder  to  keep,  and  must  have  better 
packing  than  ice  cream. 

Franklin  Co.,  O.  L.  A.  sutermeister. 


Cheese  From  Skini-Milk 

Could  I  make  cheese  of  skim-milk?  On 
page  .892  you  tell  how  to  make  Cheddar 
cheese.  Can  I  make  that  from  milk  from 
the  separator?  There  is  a  little  time  we 
have  more  skim-milk  from  the  separator 
than  we  need  to  feed.  I  would  like  to 
make  it  up  into  a  cheese  that  would  keep. 
I  can  make  cottage  cheese,  but  cannot  use 
very  much  of  that  as  it  keeps  for  so  short 
a  time.  m.  c.  r. 

You  can  make  Cheddar  cheese  from 
skim-milk  as  per  the  directions  on  page 
392.  It  will  be  rather  dry  and  not  so  pal¬ 
atable  as  whole  milk  cheese.  It  would 
be  better  if  you  could  sell  some  of  your 
cottage  cheese  to  make  the  skim-milk  all 
up  into  this  type  of  cheese.  If  you  desire 
you  could  mix  some  cream  back  with  the 
skim-milk  and  make  what  is  called  a  part 
skim  cheese.  This  would  be  better  than 
the  straight  skim-milk  cheese.  ii.  F.  J. 


Bad  Taste  in  Butter 

Will  ’"U  please  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  wifi  my  butter  in  hot  weather?  It 
is  all  right  until  along  about  dog  days, 
and  then  it  gets  such  a  bad  taste  that 
nobody  can  eat  it.  It  OD,ly  lasts  till  the 
dog  days  are  over.  We  always  cool  the 
cream.  Please  tell  me  what  I  can  do  to 
stop  that  bad  taste.  L.  K. 

There  are  a  number  of  causes  for  the 
bad  taste  which  you  note  in  your  butter 
during  the  hot.  sultry  days  in  August. 
First,  it  may  be  possible  that  it  is  due  to 
some  feed  which  the  cows  get  hold  of. 
This  is  the  least  probable  cause,  however. 
It  may  be  due  to  the  method,  used  in  sep- 
larating  the  cream  from  the  milk,  to  the 


temperature  to  which  the  cream  is  cooled 
and  held,  or  to  the  age  of  the  cream  at 
time  of  churning.  If  you  use  the  shallow 
pan  system  of  raising  cream,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  a  good  quality  butter 
in  hot  weather,  as  the  cream  usually  be¬ 
comes  sour  by  the  time  it  can,  be  skimmed. 
If  you  use  the  separator,  each  lot  of 
cream  should  be  cooled  to  50  degrees  or 
below  in  ice  water  immediately  after  sep¬ 
aration.  The  cream  should  not  he  over 
four  days  old  at  the  time  of  churning.  The 
main  thing  is  to  keep  the  cream  absolutely 
sweet  until  the  night  before  it  is  to  be 
churned.  You  can  then  allow  it  to  sour 
slightly  by  placing  it  at  room  temperature 
over  night.  Do  not  let  it  get  too  sour. 

H.  F.  J. 

Stringy  Milk 

One  of  my  cows  is  giving  stringy  milk. 
It  is  not  noticeable  unless  the  milk  is  old 
or  sour.  We  are  feeding  the  cow  stalks, 
and  potatoes  and  she  is  out  at  pasture  on 
rye.  Can  you  give  me  a  probable  cause 
for  this  condition,  also  cure  for  it? 

New  York.  E.  G.  w. 

Every  year  at  this  time  we  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  questions  about  this  matter.  Peo¬ 
ple  usually  blame  the  cow  for  this  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  milk,  but  in  most  cases  the 
cow  is  not  at  all  at  fault.  It  is  nearly 
always  caused  by  a  certain  bacterium 
wdiich  when  working  in  the  milk  gives  it 
this  ropy  or  stringy  condition.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  w’ould  feel  insulted  if  it  were  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  milk  utensils  were  not  en¬ 
tirely  clean,  yet  usually  this  bacterium 
is  found  on  the  dishcloth,  towel,  or  in  the 
seams  of  the  pails  and  pans.  Even  when 
these  are  carefully  washed  and  scalded, 
the  bacteria  will  be  found  somewhere 
along  the  line  between  the  cow  and  the 
milk  pan.  The  remedy  for  this  condition 
is  to  boil  thoroughly  everything  which 
touches  the  milk.  Of  course  an  exception 
would  have  to  be  made  in  the  hands  of 
the  milker,  but  the  cloths  and  the  utensils 
should  all  be  thoroughly  boiled  day  after 
day  for  at  least  two  weeks.  We  have 
many  cases  where  readers  reported  this 
condition  of  the  milk,  and  they  could  not 
believe  that  there  was  any  trouble  wdth 
the  milk  handling.  They  followed  the 
plan  of  boiling  thoroughly  all  the  milk 
utensils  for  half  an  hour  each  day,  and 
then  piit  them  out  in  the  hot  sun  for  an 
airing.  When  this  was  carefully  followed 
out,  and  the  stable  cleaned  up,  the  milk 
came  back  to  a  proper  condition,  aud  they 
had  no  further  trouble  with  ropy  or 
stringy  milk.  This  is  the  remedy.  It 
has  to  be  applied  in  many  cases,  and  al¬ 
ways  so  far  as  we  know  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  Clean  out  the  stable  or  stall  where 
the  cow  stands,  and  give  her  a  good  wash¬ 
ing  or  scrubbing.  Keep  the  hands  clean 
when  milking,  aud  boil  the  cloths  and  the 
tins  thoroughly  every  day.  That  will  get 
rid  of  the  bacteria  and  end  the  trouble. 


Sale  of  Milking  Shorthorns 

The  second  annual  sale  of  a  draft  from 
the  Glenside  herd  of  milking  Shorthorns 
w’as  held  at  the  farm  on  May  23.  when 
39  females  and  six  young  bulls  were  sold 
for  an  average  of  .8961.  While  the  avei-- 
age  was  a  trifle  lower  than  that  of  the 
sale  of  last  year,  it  was  considered  a  very 
satisfactory  auction.  The  imported  cows 
in  the  sale  of  last  year  were  quite  a 
factor  in  bringing  up  the  average,  the 
eight  head  averaging  .$1,64.3.75,  the  top 
being  White  Queen,  which  sold  for  $3,000. 
the  Glenside  bred  two-year-old  heifer 
Welcome  Queen  bringing  the  same  figure 
in  this  year’s  sale.  In  last  year's  sale 
the  top  bull,  Glenside  Bell  Boy,  .sold  for 
$1,000.  The  top  this  year  was  Koyal 
Signet,  a  very  fine  yearling  sired  by  Glen- 
side  Dairy  King,  and  out  of  imported 
White  Queen.  He  brought  $1,700.  There 
were  quite  a  number  of  good  bargains  se¬ 
cured  at  this  sale,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  get 
some  good  dual-juirpose  stock  on  their 
farms,  for  with  the  general  milk  market 
very  much  up  in  the  air,  the  scarcity  of 
reliable'  farm  help  to  do  the  milking,  and 
the  very  high  prices  which  grade  Shorf- 
horns  steers  now  bring,  they  evidently  see 
where  a  great  mistake  was  made  when 
that  good  old  farmer’s  cow,  “the  mort¬ 
gage  lifter.”  the  milking  Shorthorn,  was 
discarded  for  the  sjiecial  dairy  breeds. 
While  they  have  not  been  boomed  like 
some  of  tlie  dairy  breeds,  they  have  gone 
steadily  along  making  milk,  butter  and 
beef  for  their  owners  at  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  profit. 

The  idea  that  beef  and  milk  in  paying 
quantities  could  not  be  produced  by  the 
same  animal  has  been  pretty  w’ell  ex- 
ploded.  The  herd  bull.  Glenside  Dairy 
King,  weighs  2,400  at  four  years,  aud  is 
a  typical  dual-purpose  animal.  The  old 
herd  bull  Cyrus  Clay  was  several  times 
grand  champion  at  the  leading  fail’s  in 
the  milking  Shorthorn  class.  He  sired  a 
number  of  Register  of  Merit  cows,  aud  is 
breeding  on  through  his  sons.  He  at¬ 
tained  a  weight  of  2,350  pounds,  aud  sold 
in  the  market  for  $235. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facta  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1st.  There  are  10 
pullets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uni¬ 
form  treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and 
the  feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  con¬ 
tinues  for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover 
the  number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the 
current _  week,  and  also  the  total  number  of 
eggs  laid  since  the  first  of  last  November.  The 
contest  will  end  November  Ist,  at  which  time 
these  birds  will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of 
pullets  entered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
May  29, 1918: 


BARRED  ROCKS  Week  Total 


Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  47  870 

Uarry  H.  Ober,  N.  J .  34  837 

Richard  Alien,  Mass .  43  1089 

Jules  F.  Francals,  L.  I . . .  49  1170 

Tom  J.  Adamson,  Canada .  42  1118 

Fairflelds  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H .  3.5  876 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm,  Ontario .  40  699 

Rodman  Schaff,  N.  H .  27  898 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  r... .  44  1060 

John  C.  Philips,  Mass .  39  916 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y .  4.5  1088 

Ingleside  Farm.N.  Y .  .53  1019 

Agricultural  College,  Oregon .  50  892 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Albert  T.  Eenzen,  Mass .  47  690 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass,...  42  805 

S.  Bradford  Ally n.  Mass .  44  811 

Manomet  Farm,  Mass .  28  673 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn .  21  662 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm. Conn .  49  845 

Obed  O.  Knight,  R.  1 .  46  1249 

Brayman  Farm.  N.  H .  39  1060 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario .  37  1017 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass .  20  564 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y .  42  999 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa . 41  776 

F.  W.  Harris,  N.  Y .  .53  10;  2 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  R.  1 .  4.S  998 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  29  1028 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES 


Fred  Rockwood,  N.  U . 

Cook  &  Porter.  Mass . 

J.  J.  Dansro,  Vt . 

I>r.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Mass . 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

H.  R.  Sullivan, Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Conyers  Farm.  Conn . 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass . 

Ftintstone  Farm.  Mass . 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm.  Conn . 

Natick  Farm,  R.  1 . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Richard  Allen,  Mass . 

A.  W.  Rumery.  N.  H . 

Archie  R.  Colburn,  N.  H . 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  R.  I . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

W.  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  M  ass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen.  Conn . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.J . 

BUTTERCUPS 

Hiddenhurst  Buttercup  Yds.,  N.  Y . 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, Ore. . . . 

ORLOFFS 

W.  U.  Bassett,  Cheshire,  Conn . 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS 
Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

E.  I).  Bird,  Conn . 

Blue  Atdalusiau Club  of  America,N.Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  I’a . 

J.  O.  LeFevre.  N.  Y . 

Hermon  E.  White.  N  J . 

Wm.L.  Gilbert  Home. Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G  Platt,  Pa . 

Greendale  Farms,  N.  Y . 

Dautrich  Bros., Conn . 

B.  8.  Ells,  N.  J . ; 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Will  Barron,  England . 

Tom  Barron,  England . 

Miss  N.  U.  Bell,  England . 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  l*a . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

Eglantine  P’arm,  Md . 

Bayville  Farms,  N.J . 

Margareta  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Lovell  Gordon,  N.  Y . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

W.  E.  Atkinson.  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

J.  F.  Crowley,  Mass . 

M.  T.  Lindsay,  N.  Y . 

U.  E.  Gates,  Conn . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Royal  Farms,  Inc.,  Conn . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

W.  E.  Robinson.  Ill . 

Windsweep  Farm.  Conn  . 

Prescott’s  Poultry  Place.  Conn . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.J . . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.J . 

Fredonia  Farm,  Conn . 

Illllview  Farm,  Mo . 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . [ 

Frances  H.  Mersereau,  Conn . 

Lakewood  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . i 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.J . 

Total . 
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36 

10.67 

26 

■692 

32 
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59 
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38 
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26 
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35 

1023 

44 
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7.65 

40 

913 

34 

823 

30 
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41 
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38 
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36 
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37 
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54 
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53 
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46 
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61 
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63 
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46 
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41 
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50 
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58 
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48 
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52 
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What  Kansas  F^lrmers  Are  Doing 

(Continued  from  page  795) 

to  the  New  York  farmers,  and  brother 
and  sister  Grangers  wlio  will  yut  “50 
funiu'rs  in  the  Legislature.^' 

Fort  (Scott  has  a  new  Borden  r-on- 
densery,  costing  $250,000.  They  are  pay¬ 
ing  at  present  $2.10  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk,  delivered.  Wheat  and  oats.  Alfalfa 
and  potatoes  look  well;  no  fruit  exceiit 
a  few  apples.  I  wish  we  had  some  of 
your  New  York  cream  cheese.  We  pay 
35c  per  lb.  Cows  $150  each,  and  in  de¬ 
mand.  Let  us  assure  you  we  are  right 
at  your  hack  in  making  this  country  a  fit 
place  to  live  in.  geo.  Purdy. 

Bourbon  Co.,  Kansas. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

POTATOES  IN  HEAVY  SUPPLY. 

The  market  feature  lately  is  the  in¬ 
creasing  volume  of  Southern  potutQ  gliifii 


ments,  which  is  now  double  the  movement 
of  the  old  potatoes,  or  over  300  cars  per 
day  of  new  stock,  and  about  1.50  cars  of 
old.  South  Carolina,  Texas  and  Louisi¬ 
ana  are  the  leading  (sections.  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  stock  will  soon  move  in  heavy  vol¬ 
ume.  Prices  have  been  holding  well 
lately  because  of  the  active  demand.  In 
fact,  prices  have  tended  upward  since  the 
first  part  of  May.  Southern  white  po¬ 
tatoes  sell  at  about  $4  per  bbl.  at  ship¬ 
ping  stations,  and  range  $4  to  .$(>  whole¬ 
sale  in  Northern  markets.  Old  .stock  has 
held  about  steady  at  $1.25  to  $1.S0  per 
cwt.,  bulk,  wholesale.  Michigan  is  the 
leading  shipper,  followed  by  Maine.  Most 
Northern  sections  have  ne’arly  finished 
carlot  movement.  Reports  continue  of  de¬ 
creased  acreage  planted  in  the  North  and 
West. 

berries  have  done  fairly  well. 

Strawberries  have  passed  the  pe'ak  of 
carlot  volume  for  the  season.  Nearby 
stock  is  gradually  filling  Northern  mar¬ 
kets.  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware  are  now  the  heavy  shipping  sections. 
Price's  have  been  tending  upward,  good 
stock  ranging  15  to  20e  per  quart  whole¬ 
sale.  Fancy  Gaudy  reached  .$7  per  crate 
to  growers  at  the  height  of  the  Delaware 
shipping  season.  Canners  have  bought 
liber.ally  throughout  the  country,  creating 
a  Ave'lcome  demand  for  the  lower  grades 
and  preventing  market  demoralization  un¬ 
der  heavy  supplies.  Half  the  arrivals  at 
Chicago  were  reported  sold  to  canneries 
and  factories. 

B.\D  YEAR  FOR  ONIONS. 

Texas  onion  shipments  have  been  le'.ss 
tlian  one-half  the  early  estimates.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  anticipated  shortage  of 
crates  did  not  develop,  and  less  than  50 
carloads  were  shipped  in  sacks.  The'se 
did  not  sell  very  readily  in  Northern  mar¬ 
kets.  as  retailers  prefer  small,  loose  jrack- 
ages  in  Summer.  Tlie  onion  markets 
have  been  dull  and  weak  from  last  No¬ 
vember  to  tbe  present.  The  new  crop, 
as  well  as  the  old,  has  tended  toward 
lower  i)rices  right  along,  and  now  sells 
below  $1  per  crate  in  several  mai’kets, 
the  general  range  for  No.  1  Texas  yel¬ 
lows  being  75c  to  $1.25. 

CABBAGES  DOING  BETTER, 

New  cabbage  is  coming  in  lighter  vol- 
niim  mow,  Virginia  leading.  Virginia 
stock  recovered  sharply  about  the  first  of 
the'  month,  and  ranges  now  $1.75  to  .$2.25 
per  barrel  crate  in  Northern  wholesale 
markets. 

TOMATOES  STILL  HIGH. 

The  tomato  has  proved  one  of  the 
South’s  most  profitable  crops  this  season. 
The  output  was  much  lighter  this  year 
but  tbe  net  returns  were'  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  growers.  Prices  are  on  a  consid¬ 
erably  higher  basis  tlian  for  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  years,  about  $5  per  carrier  now 
compared  with  .$2.25  a  year  ago. 

FRUIT  IN  limited  SUPPLY. 

Georgia  peaches  are’  abundant,  but  tbe 
prices  hold  fairly  w'ell  at  $1.50  to  .$2  per 
cari’ier  in  Northern  markets.  The  move¬ 
ment  is  beginning  from  the  important 
Fort  Valley  section.  Only  a  few  scatter¬ 
ing  carlots  of  Northern  apple’s  are  coming 
to  market.  The  extreme  South  soon  will 
start  shipping  early  apples  in  a  small 
way.  The  range  movement  is  below  500 
cars,  mostly  California.  Florida  melons 
and  canteloupes  are  moving  actively  at 
rather  high  price’s.  G.  B.  F. 


Philadelphia  Market 

fiUTTER 

Market  on  high  grade  creamery  is  fairly 
good.  Best  prints,  49  to  50c;  tub,  choice, 
45  to  40c ;  common  to  good,  40  to  44c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  nearby,^  43  to  45c ;  gathere’d, 
good  to  choice,  35  to  37c ;  lower  grades, 
30  to  34c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  341/^  to  351/^c;  chickens,  52  to 
(iOc;  old  roosters,  22  to  2.3c;  ducks,  20  to 
27c:  geese,  25  to  20e;  pigeons,  pair,  30 
to  45c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls],  35  to  30c ;  old  roosters,  20  to 
27e;  chickens,  30  to  3Sc;  turkeys,  28  to 
34c;  Spring  ducks,  41  to  4.3c;  .squabs, 
doz.,  $0.25  to  $7.25. 

FRUITS 

Apples — Winesap,  $5  to, .$9;  Albemarle’, 
$5  to  .$9;  Baldwins,  $4  to  ,$8;  Ben  Da¬ 
vis,  .$3.50  to  .$0.  Gherries,  lb.,  10  to  14c. 
Beaches,  0-bskt.  crate,  $1.25  to  $2.  Black¬ 
berries,  qt.,  5  to  1.5c. 

VEGETABLES 

I’otatoes  in  free  supply  and  market 
easy^  Potatoes,  old,  100  Ib.s..  $1.30  to 
$1.7.5 ;  new,  bbl.,  $.4  to  $5 ;  sweet  potatoes, 
bu.,  $2.25  to  .$2.7.5;  string  beans,  bu.,  .50c 
to  $1..50;  peas,  bu.,  75e  to  .$2.50;  cab¬ 
bage,  .$2.25  to  $5 ;  onions,  new,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy.  $29  to  .$30;  No. 
2,_.$27  to  .$28;  No.  .3,  $22  to  $24;  clover 
mixed,  .$27  to  $28:  straw,  rye,  $19.20; 
oat  and  wheat,  .$16.50  to  $17..50. 

Potatoes  from  7.5c  to  $1  per  bu. ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  bu.  ;  rye 
about  $2  per  bu. ;  no  corn,  wheat  or  oats 
for  sale  in  this  vicinity  at  present.  Fggs 
are  bringing  .36c  per  doz.  and  poultry 
about  25c  per  lb.  Farm  conditions  are' 
very  promising  at  this  time,  although  veg¬ 
etable  _  gardens  are  a  little  backward; 
grass  in  fine  condition  and  general  <-rops 
doing  well.  Many  of  tin'  apple  trees  and 
small  fruit  vines  winter-killed  owing  to 
the  unusually  cold  Winter.  j.  r.  w, 
i’liltoil  Co.,  N,  Y. 


25,000  Leghorn  Chicks 

$9.00  per  100— $5.00  per  50— $3.00  per  25 

Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post— Ready  June  19th  and  25th 

Kerr’s  famous  chicks  have  been  the  quality-value  standard  for  years.  They  are  better  than  ever  this 
season,  and  are  unquestionably  the  llnest  modern-priced  chick  in  America.  Careful  buyers  prefer 
those  chicks  because  of  the  unusual  excellence  of  our  breeding  flocks,  our  stiperior  equipment  our 
wide  experience  in  producing  and  shipping  worth-while  chicks,  our  fair  price.s,  our  square-deal 
business  methods.  Get  Kerr  Chicks  and  be  siu-e  of  results.  ‘ 


Rocks  and  Reds — Delivery  June  25th  and  27th 

I.  Reds  -  - 


*  Per  100  Per  SO  Per  25 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  ...  $15.00  $8.00  $5.00 

White  Rocks  20.00  11.00  6.00 

These  Rocks  and  Reds  are  exceptionally  good  quality  and  are  from  our  regular  $20.00  and  $25.00  stock. 


ORDER  NOW— If  any  chicks  are  found  dead  upon  arrival,  we  will  replace 
them  free  of  charge  or  refund  your  money. 


Baby 

Chicks 


S.  C,  IV.  Leghorns 
A  Sm  Cm  Rm  tm  RotlS 
Bm  Rocks  ‘ 

pUREBRED, 

Strong,  Livable. 

From  heavy -laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinneii 

Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE 

COMB 


White  Leghorns  MRRON^STRAm 

farm  range,  inoculated  and*' 
free  from  lice,  with  Egg  records  up  to  271  Eggs  in  one 
year.  LSKS  for  hatcliing  Sq  per  100  Balance  of  sea- 
Chicks,  last  half  of  May  and  June,  SI  2 
per  100  m  any  quantity  by  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid. 

®  ®“®'’’‘'’'”*'®®‘*‘  Prompt  Shipments.  Capa- 

f  P?’’  ''^®®*^'  The  kind  that  live  and  grow 

into  Winter  Layers.  My  Rook,  “ProUte  In  Poultry  Keen¬ 
ing  Solv.d,”  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circular  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Day-Old  Chicks 

250,000  for  1918.  10  varieties.  S10  per  100  and  up. 
Ship  l>y  parcel  post,  prepaid*  Pure  bred;  hatched 
i  ipnt ;  strong  guarantee.  Got  our  special  summer 
prices.  Give  us  a  trial  and  you  will  come  again. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  333  W.  Fremont  St.,  Fostoria,  0. 


TIFFANY’S 

Superior 

CHICKS 

that  Live 


SILVER.  WHITE  &  COLUMBIAN  WYAN. 
DOTIES,  20c.  each;  SIB  per  100.  S.  C. 
RO.  REDS  &  BARRED  ROCKS.  IBc.  each; 
S15  per  100;  PEKIN  and  ROUEli 
(DUCKLINGS),  35c.  each;  $30  per  100. 
Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed 

ALHHAM  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  34  .  Phoenixville,Pa. 


D  1  r*!  •  1  OUR  FAMOUS  WINTER-LAYING 

Dabv  Lnicks  rocks,  reds,  s.  c. 

J  leghorns  and  anconas 

are  the  most  profitable  ones  to  buy.  Write  for  spec- 
iaJ  prices  and  a  sQuaro  deal  on  quality  chicks. 

It.  R.  HLIVIMER  &  CO.,  Frenchtowu,  N.  J, 

business  bred 

Engli$h  White  Leghorns  and  Anconas 

Husky  chicks  frointrap-nested  layers.  Guaranteed 
to  please.  Booking  orders  now.  Also  hatching 
order  too  small  or  too  large. 
MARTMAN  poultry  farm,  Sta.  C,  Box  D,  Columbus,  Ohio 

cS  BrownLeghorns-Eggs,*!®® 

LEON  SAGE,  -  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 


.SUPPLIES 


K<1-U  I  P. 
MENT.  Everything  for 
BEST  LAYERS.  CATALOG  FREE.  JBy  \  Poultry.  BIG  CATALOG  FREE. 


WiV I  LEGHORNS,  , 

K<KH,Clilck8,Br.edinK  stock 

BESTLAYERS.  CATALOG  FREE.  Jai/  «  _ 

6EOUGE  II.  FEKItlS,  935  Union  Ave.,  GIUND  1UPIU8,  MICH 

4:-Weeks  Ol3.iols.&» 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Sires  from  the  314-egg  hen.  20  chicks 
for  SI  0;  10  chicks,  $5. SO. 

E.  CLAUDE  JO,N£S,  .  Craryville,  N.  V. 

nUinifC  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
UniVI\w  j^arred  P.Rockaad  Broiler 


Sets,  each  and  up. 
Cyclone  Hatchery,  Dept.  B 


- Chicks 

Catalogue  Free. 
Millerstown,  Va. 


Baby  Chicks  15c.  each,  balance  of  season 

Regal  White  Wyandottes  and  Barred  Rocks 
MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction.  N.  Y. 

A|||A|#  A  barred  ROCKS.  On  Free  Range.  Safe 
|«nllfRd  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Booklet  Free. 

wawmw  heuaBLE  HATCHERY.  Ba>  12.  R.  2.  McAlisleir  llc,  Pi. 

CHIPIf^  Buff  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Broilers  8c  and 
UI1IUIV9  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir.fiee. 
Jacob  Neimond,  Box  2,  McAUsterville,  Pa. 

Untra  Ciriva  Bronze,  B.  Red,  Narragansett  and  W. 
^56"  Holland  turkeys  $4  per  12.  B.  P.  Rocks 

ami  S.  C.  K.  I.  Red  chickens,  $1.26  per  16.  All  eggs  prepaid. 
Orders  tilled  promptly.  Easlern  Ohio  poultry  Form,  Beallsville,  0. 

Baby  Chix — Hatching  Eggs — Breeders 

White  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Birred  Rocks,  Light  and  Dark  lirahniao, 
8.  C.  tv.  anil  Brown  Leghorns.  Utility  and  show  quality. 
Catalog  free.  Kivebdale  Poultry  Farm.  Box  165,  Rlveidale,  N  J 

Pearl  GUINEA  EGGS^™^ 


L.  0.  QUIGLEY. 


S3.00 

GOSHEN.  NEW  YORK 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c.  and  up.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Circular  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

®  I  pcrhnrn  PiilliiiQ  Yearlings,  $1.60.  Excellent  stock. 
WHITE  LDgUOrn  ruiicis  POUtSX  FAUM,  nockairay,  J 


Digests  more  easily 

Raised  on  H-O 
Steain-Coa4(ed 
Chick  Feed 

THE  H-O  CO.,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Members  U.  8.  li'mod  Admitiistration,  License  No.  O  i3,9SG 

John  J.Campbell.  Eastern  Sale  Agent.,  Hartford,  Conn 


CLOSING  OUT 

I  in  any  of  tlio  following  goods  write  for  speo- 

ial  closing-out  prices.  If  you  need  anything  not  listed 

wmrr  A  and  CHICK  MASHES; 

oyster  shells,  lino  and  coarso.  CHARCOAL,  fine. 

HEN-E-TA  bone  GRITS,  hen  sizo! 

PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the_2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
month  record  of  1 34  eggs  in  Jan. 
Cir.  Tree.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 
J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y  ALTOONA.  PA. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partrldge$ 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes, 

Om  Cfaues.  Storks.  Swans, 

Oinamental  Ducks  and  ()eese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac- 

birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J,  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 

Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  ^ce 

W  T  V  4elivoied  by  Post. 

H.  J.  VAN  hYke,  .  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Books 

Worth 

Buying 

SIX  EXCELLENT  FARM  BOOKS. 

Eroductive  Swine  Husbandry,  Day.  .$1.75 
Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  Gay..  1.75 
Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals, 

WoU  . *1.75 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears .  1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.75 

BOOKS  ON  INSECTS  AND  PLANT  DIS- 
EAS-ES. 

Injurious  Insects,  O’Kane  . $2.00 

Manual  of  Insects,  Slingerland . 2.00 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  Stev¬ 
ens  and  Hall  .  2. 00 

Fungous.  Diseases  of  Plants,  Duggar  2.00 
STANDARD  FRUIT  BOOKS. 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  .$1.00 
The  Pruning  Manual,  Bailey  2.00 

The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey  . 1.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 60 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS. 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  Brig- 
ham  . . 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 

Culture,  Robinson  .  2.50 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine  .  1.50 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon . 50 

The  above  books,  written  by 
practical  experts,  will  be 
found  valuable  for  reference 
or  study.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Will  you  please  advise  me  as  to  the  re¬ 
liability  of  the  Hercules  Tire  Co.,  1789 
Broadway,  New  York  City?  F.  w. 

Hercules  Tire  Co.  has  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness — 'this  was  one  of  the  names  under 
which  Mr.  W.  H.  Batcheller  of  Akron 
Tir<'  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  had  been 
doing  business.  We  understand  the 
former  manager  of  Hercules  Tire  Com¬ 
pany  is  doing  business  at  the  old  address 
under  the  title  Chadwin  Tire  &  Eubber 
Co.  We  have  many  times  advised  against 
sending  orders  and  remittances  to  this 
class  of  "gyp”  tire  houses.  Complaints 
from  subscribers  are  in  effect  that  the 
“gyp”  concerns  sell  made-over  tires  or 
anything  that  will  pass  for  a  tire  long- 
enough  to  get  the  purchaser  to  accept  it. 
In  some  of  the  literature  tires  are  offered 
at  low  prices  without  guarantee — ^the 
tires  are  sold  "as  is.”  This  plan  relieves 
the  promoters  of  this  class  of  business 
from  charges  of  misrepresentation.  Tire 
“gyps”  are  just  as  dangerous  as  the  horse 
“gyps”  of  previous  years. 

Some  months  ago  I  saw  an  inquiry  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  about  the  Moore  Motor  Ve¬ 
hicle  Co.,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  The  in- 
qi.irv  was  about  the  advisability  of  in¬ 
vesting  in  the  stock  the  company  is  offer¬ 
ing.  Your  answer  was  not  direct,  but 
n;'‘rely  advised  in  a  general  w’ay  against 
buyi'  "■  such  stocks  that  are  offered  to  the 
small  investor.  Since  that  time  some  of 
the  people  around  here  have  received  lit¬ 
erature  from  the  company,  and  one  of  my 
neighbors  has  taken  the  agency.  The 
company  also  sent  an  agent  here  a  few 
days  ago  to  talk  up  the  cars  and  tell 
how  much  money  the  company  was  going 
to  make  for  the  stockholders.  I  think  he 
was  offering  7  per  cent  preferred  and 
common  stock  at  $10  per  share,  no  per¬ 
son  to  take  less  than  twm  shares,  common 
.stock  to  pay  about  20  pe’r  cent.  I  am 
hot  interested  enough  to  want  to  invest, 
but.  for  the  benefit  of  others  interested, 
would  like  more  direct  information  than 
heretofore  published  in  Publishe'r's  Desk. 
I  think  the  company  is  also  addressed  at 
Chicago  and  Danville,  Ill.  W.  J.  c. 

Virginia. 

The  literature  of  this  company  cont.-iins 
the  stock  arguments  of  the  promoter  of 
automobile  concerns  selling  stock  to  thd 
public.  We  have  yet  to.  learn  of  any  suc¬ 
cessful  automobile  concern  that  has  been 
financed  in  this  way.  Granting  that  the 
officers  of  the  company  are  sincerely  en¬ 
deavoring  to  establish  an  automobile  man¬ 
ufacturing  business,  how  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  can  a  new'  concern,  obliged 
to  go  to  the  public  in  this  w'ay  to  securd 
money  to  finance  their  operations,  hope 
to  succeed  in  face  of  the  present  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  automobile  trade?  Many  of 
the  well-e'stablished  concerns  are  passing 
their  dividends,  and  even  the  automobile 
stocks  paying  dividends  regularly  are  sell¬ 
ing  below"  par.  The  fallacy  of  investing 
in  any  concern  the  success  of  W'hich  has 
not  alre'ady  been  established  is  too  ap¬ 
parent  for  comment.  And  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  w'here  stock  is  sold  to  the 
public  in  this  way,  the  investor  hasn’t 
even  a  gambler’s  chance — because  like  the 
Emerson  Motors  the  only  real  ambition 
of  the  promoters  is  to  sell  stock. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  "Mark 
Harris,”  who  for  years  has  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  gold  and  silver  mines,  also  oil 
stocks,  etc.?  I  send  you  one  of  the  issu^ 
he  sends  out  every  week.  He  does  busi¬ 
ness  in  Buffalo  and  Toronto,  Canada.  If 
you  can  say  anything  good  or  ill  of  him 
you  will  do  me  and  others  a  favor. 

New  York.  T.  D.  T. 

The  weekly  review  published  by  Mr. 
Harris  is  entitle'd  "Financial  Common 
Sense,”  and  the  advice  is  given  to  invest¬ 
ors  to  place  their  funds  in  “seasoned  se¬ 
curities  that  have  long  since  passed  the 
experimental  stage'.”  We  agree  with  this 
advice  unreservedly ;  but  save  for  the 
Allies’  bonds  (evidently  injected  to  give 
character  to  the  others)  not  a  single  one 
of  the'  investments  listed  on  the  following 
pages  of  “Financial  Common  Sense” 
could  be  classed  as  a  "seasoned”  security. 
Our  understanding  of  a  seasoned  security 
is  to  be  the  security  of  a  company  with 
assets  equal  to  the  amount  of  stocks  and 
bonds  issued,  and  of  a  company  that  has 
paid  dividends  re'gularly  over  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  years.  If  either  of  these  elements 
is  lacking  then  the  securities  are  specula¬ 
tive  in  a  greater  or  less  degre'e.  It  is 
never  safe  to  invest  money  on  the 
strength  of  representations  of  the  broker 
promoting  the  stock,  unless  you  are  sure 
the  broker  is  honest  and  disinterested.  At 


the  present  time  there  is  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all  to  invest  their  savings  in 
the  Government  Liberty  Bonds,  War 
Savings  Stamps,  etc.  If  brokers  of  the 
Harris  type  were  compelled  to  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing  at  some  more  legitimate  occupation 
the  whole  country  would  be  better  off. 

Is  there  not  already  on  the  statute 
books  a  law  which  is  intended  to  force 
settlement  of  claims  against  expre.ss  com¬ 
panies  within  a  reasonable  time,  certainly 
much  less  than  the  one,  two.  three  or 
more  years  which  the  best  of  them  con- 
.sider  them.selves  entitled  to  take?  My 
strong  impression  is  that  there  is  such  a 
law,  and  that,  enforced,  all  claims  would 
be  settled  within  60  or  00  days.  One 
would  think  that  after  incensing  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  such  an  extent  as  finally  gave'  us 
parcel  post  privileges,  these  express  com¬ 
panies  would  endeavor  to  regain  public 
confidence,  instead  of  "keeping  the  old 
s-ore  open.”  Can  you  give  me  light  on 
above  question?'  fair  dealing. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  law  in  New  York  State 
compelling  prompt  adjustment  of  claims. 
There  should  be.  This  would  be  a  good 
subje'ct  for  our  women  voters  to  advo¬ 
cate.  The  Public  Service  Commission 
has  no  authority  to  enforce  payment,  but 
through  informal  correspondence  they  are 
able  at  times  to  get  settlement.  A  ship¬ 
per  might  send  a  list  of  his  claims  to 
them,  with  full  information,  and  they 
would  endeavor  to  get  a  satisfactory  ad¬ 
justment.  If  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  saw  the  number  of  claims  we 
believe  they  would  issue  a  new  ruling. 

I  think  Publisher’s  Desk  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  help  for  the  farmer  that  I  have  se'en. 
The  farmer  has  been  considered  the  nat¬ 
ural  prey  by  some  other  classes  of  people, 
and  in  a  great  many  instances  he'  is  prac¬ 
tically  helpless,  or  has  been  until  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  now  seeing  to  his  interest. 
With  best  ■wdshes  for  success  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Q.  E- 

West  Virginia, 

It  is  very  true,  as  this  subscriber  re¬ 
marks,  that  farme'rs  have  been  the  prey 
of  unscrupulous  men  in  many  lines.  The 
"get-rich-quick”  promoter  considers  the 
farmer  an  “easy  mark.”  We  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  farmer  is  more  gullible  than 
men  in  other  walks  of  life,  while  he'  has 
not  as  a  rule  the  means  of  investigating 
fraudulent  schemes  that  business  men 
have.  The  express  and  railroad  claiu 
agents  who  make  it  a  practice  to  pige'on- 
hole  farmers;’  claims  or  stolidly  refuse  tc 
pay  just  claims  short  of  a  lawsuit  art 
also  preying  upon  the  farmer.  Now  that 
the  four  large  express  companies  art 
merged  into  one  we'  hope  shippers  will 
receive  better  consideration  from  their 
hands  than  in  the  past.  The  governnient 
operations  of  the  railroads  will,  we  think, 
result  in  more  efficie'nt  service  and  equity 
in  matters  of  claims  when  normal  condi¬ 
tions  are  restored.  We  thank  G.  E.  L. 
for  his  encouragement  in  the  work. 

James  Conroy  advertised  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  I  secured  his  services  to  take 
care  of  my  farm  in  Connecticut,  ^fter 
being  in  charge  of  my  place  about  five 
months  I  received  woni  from  a  neighbor 
that  he  had  left  without  notifying  anyone 
to  care  for  the  cattle.  Upon  arrival  at 
the'  farm  I  found  a  most  deplorable  state 
of  affairs— cattle  had  been  neglected  and 
valuable  animals  had  died  from  neglect 
and  exposure.  Implements  and  produce 
had  been  sold  by  Conroy  and  no  account¬ 
ing  made  for  them,  etc. _ J.  F.  J.  A. 

Ne'wYork. 

We  print  the  above  brief  statement  for 
the  benefit  of  farm  owners  should  Mr. 
Conroy  apply  for  a  similar  position  with 
them.  We  have  been  unable  to  locate 
Mr.  Conroy  since  the  complaint  was  re¬ 
ceived  :  but  any  man  who  will  leave  an 
employer  in  this  manner  without  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  care  of  the  stock  is  unworthy 
the  confidence  of  anyone. 

Please  give  me  advice  through  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  as  to  the  reliability  of  the 
enclosed  adwrtisement  of  Independent 
Corporation  offering  Roth’s  Cour.se  of 
Memory  Training  on  trial.  If  it  is  ef¬ 
fective  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  me.  as 
lack  of  memory  is  one  of  my  failings. 

Gregon.  E-  E. 

The  advertisement  occupies  a  full  page 
in  "The  Pathfinder,”  Washington,  D.  C., 
a  publication  never  overscrupulous  as  to 
the  character  of  advertising  presented  to 
its  readers.  It  is  very  ingeniously  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  advertisement  that  anyone 
can  acquire  a  marvelous  memory  by  a 
fe'w  hours’  work  with  this  system.  Ex¬ 
travagance  seems  to  be  the  long  suit  of 
all  these  "courses”  and  “systems,”  and 
there  is  just  a  suggestion  of  Swoboda’s 
"conscious  evolution”  about  this  proposi¬ 
tion. 


tow- EASE 

to  ItiveydM 

Safisfactioh 

SEVENTEEN  years*  experience 
with  the  satisfactory  results  given 
by  Cow- Ease  makes  it  a  simple  matter 
for  me  to  guarantee  the  results  to  you. 

Thousands  of  farmers  and  dairymen 
everywhere  all  use  Cow-Ease  during 
fly  time.  If  you  arc  one  who  has  used 
it  before,  you  know  how  good  it  is. 

If  you  haven’t  tried  Cow- Ease,  buy  it 
now.  It  must  make  good  every  claim 
I  make  for  it  or  I’ll  refund  your 
money.  You  take  no  chances.  I  abso¬ 
lutely  guarantee  the  results. 


COW-EASE 


I  Keeps  Flies  Off;  Cattle^Amd  Horses 


! 


Cow-Ease  is  a  harmless  liquid  that 
positively  keeps  the  flies  away  from 
your  cows  and  horses.  You  11  benefit 
by  getting  more  and  better  milk. 
Furthermore,  it  makes  milking  easier 
because  cows  sprayed  ^wlth  it  stand 
quietly.  Remember  flies  arc  deadly 
germ  carriers  and  besides  bothering 
the  cows,  may  Infect  their  milk. 

Cow-Ease  will  not  ^m  the  hair  nor 
will  it  blister  the  skin. 


Ask  your  dealer  for 
Cow-Ease  and  keep 
your  cows  contented 
and  in  goodcondition. 

If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  send  me  your 
order  per  my  liberal 
trial  offer. 


Viet’  Presiden  t 

C4RPENTER-MORTON  CO. 

Estahlithtd  1840 

96  Sadbory  Street  Boston,  Mess. 

TRIAL  OFFER— If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you.  send  me  bis  name 
and8l.25.andl  will  deliver,  prepaidjo 
youraddress  a  balf-galloncanof  COW- 
EASE  and  SPRAYER  for  applyine. 
For  west  of  Missouri  River  and  for 
Canada,  above  Trial  Offer,  81.50, 


mmammmnmKm 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

are  built  for  the  man  who 
knows  i.i-ality.  Staves  dipped 
incresota  preservative;  bound 
by  exci-a  strong  hoops.  Safe¬ 
like  doors  keep  silage  sweet. 
Anchorage  system  prevents 
blowing  over. 

Write  for  folder.  Order 
and  s 


early  > 


■  save  money- 


THE  CREAMERI  PACKAGE  MFO.  CO. 
33bWettSt.,Rullaiiil,Vt. 


Fill  Yotof 
Own  Silo 


You 

will  find 

exactly  the  size  and 
kind  of  machine  you  want  in 

44s 


TheLogSea!  Slto  FIlien 

Built  in  individual  outfits — “twoorthree-men” 
machines— big  enough  to  take  care  of  all  your 
own  work.  Variety  of  sizes,  4  horsepower  up. 
40  to  800  tons  a  day. 

All  'with  big  “Ohio"  featurea^direet  drive, 
friction  reverse,  single  lever  control,  etc.  Auto¬ 
matic  beater  feed  on  larger  sizes.  Silverized 
Silage — packs  air  tight— ferments  properly — 
makes  better  food  for  stock.  Write  for  catalog. 

The  Silvei*  Manufacturing  Co^ 

Box  364  Salem,  Ohio 

“Modern  Silage  Methods," 

264-page  text-book, 

2S  cents. 


Who  Fills  Your  Silo? 


Ensilage  Cutter  ■ 

•it  throws  Ji] 


There’s  just  one  way  of  being^eure  of  a 
full  Silo  of -clean  cut^enpjlage.  That  is  to 
fill  with  your  own  equipment.  A  3  or  4 
H.  P.  gasoline  engine  'will  operate  a  small 
PAPEC.  If  a  saving  of  $75.00  to  $150.00 
yearly  appeals  to  you, write  today  for  our 
new  1918  catalogue— it's  free. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
110  Main  St-.  Shortsville.  N.  Y. 


Write  for 
Our  Catalog 


CLIMuiX 

Ensilage  Cutter 

Fills  Silos  Quicker 
With  Less  Power 

Because  the  knives  cut  from 
outer  edge  toward  the  main 
shaft  where  power  is  greatest. 
This  feature  is  known  as  the 

INWARD  SHEAR 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Stocks  carried  in  all  different 
centers  for  quick  shipment. 
Write  ua  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

W  arsaw-Wilkineon  Co. 
104  Highland,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Some  territory  open  for  live  dealer* 


SILOS 


SAVE  MONEY 
by  buying  NOW. 

Lumber  is  hai  d  to  get  and  price  is 
climbing  higher.  Liberal  euah 
and  early  sliipmeiit  dlscouiita. 
Take  no  chances  on  late  del. 
iveries  this  year.  A  Globe 
Silo  isyour  bestbetthisyear 

Adjustable  door-frame  with 
ladder  combined.  5-foot 
extension  Hoof  makes  com¬ 
plete  silo  with  less  expenses 
Window  free. 

Buy  Now— Ship  Now— I’ay 
Now— Save  Now— Write  Now, 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  2-12  Willow  St.,  Sidney.  N.Y. 


Get  this  Free  Book 


Write  today  and  get 
this  wonderful  book 
about  ailage  and  dairy 
profit.  Tells  why  Harder 
Silos  are  big  money  earn¬ 
ers.  Send  postal  now  to 

HARDER  MFG.  CO, 

Box  H  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Low  Speed 
Light  Running 


SILO  FILLERS 


Our 


68tli 


Year 


THE  E. 


Whatever  your  requirements  are  we  have  a  size  to  suit,  4  H.  P. 
and  Larger. 

We  can  show  you  The  Ross  will  operate 
with  Less  Power  and  Less  Speed  and  still 
produce  Larger  Capacity,  Our  selUng 
plans  make  this  possible. 

No  Limit  to  our  Guarantee  because  there  is  No 
Limit  to  the  ability  of  The  Ross.  Write  your  own 
guarantee  If  you  please. 

Buy  now.  Cost  you  Less.  You  can  have  the  ma¬ 
chine  any  time  without  Cash  Investment  In  full 
prior  to  Silo  Filling  Time. 

W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  113,  Springfield,  Ohio.  68  Years’  Experience 
Machinery  and  Repairs  cairied  at  convenient  points 
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New,  No.  2,  bbl .  2  00  @3  50 

Old,  100  lbs .  17;-,  (A  2  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  i  oo  @  3  00 
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'U  nn 
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19  99 
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Straw,  Rye . 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  JUNE  0,  191, S. 

BUTTER 

1  he  market  is  a  little  stronger  on  the 
better  grades.  There  is  considerable  com- 
pbiint  of  irregular  quality— mould  and 
other  defects — and  such  grade's  are  hard 
to  dispose  of. 


Creamery,  laiicy  lb .  43  @  44 

Good  to  Choice  . 40  @  42 

Lower  Grades .  35  @  39 

Dairy,  best .  42  @  43 

Common  to  Good .  35  @  40 

I  City  made  . .  29  @  32 

Packing  Stock .  2(1  @  31 

•Process  .  :j2  @  33 


CHEESE 

_  I'p-State  primary  markets  are  .slightly 
higher.  No  special  change  in  trade  at 
seaboard  points,  though  some  lots  of  uni¬ 
form  quality  have  been  disposed  of  frac¬ 
tionally  higher. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  . 

.  25 

26 

Lower  grades . 

.  16 

@ 

24^ 

22 

Skims,  best . 

@ 

19 

Fair  to  good  . 

..  9 

@ 

14 

Eggs. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy . 

.  43 

@ 

44 

Medium  to  good . 

@ 

42 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

@ 

41 

Common  to  good . 

.  33 

@ 

35 

Gathered,  be.st,  white . 

38 

@ 

40 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. 

.  34 

@ 

37 

Ijower  grades . 

® 

33 

DRES.SEI)  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  lb . 

36 

® 

39 

Common  to  good  . 

30 

& 

34 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb . 

.  90 

@ 

1  00 

Fowls . 

& 

35 

Boosters . 

® 

27 

Squabs,  dot. . ..  . 

.  2  00 

® 

8  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

.  13  00 

@13  7.5 

Pea . 

@12  .50 
@12  75 

California,  small  white, . 

Bed  Kidney . 

.  12  00 

.12,50 

@13  75 

White  Kidney . 

.14  00 

@15  00 

I.ima,  California . 

@13  25 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 

.15  00 

@18  00 

Bulls  . 

1)  00 

@14  00 
@14  50 
@16  50 

Cows  . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 

.  15  00 

Culls . 

.  9  00 

@12  00 

Hogs . 

.18  00 

@18  25 
@12  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

.11 00 

Lambs  . 

.-.’O  00 

'a'22  00 

Receipts  for  week  ending  .Tune  .o  • 
Butter  lbs .  4.295.280 

.  40.2,200 

Barley,  bu .  102.175 

Onions,  bu .  Oo'o.q.S 

Potatoes,  bills . ’  7s'597 

Wheat,  im .  ."OUOO 

Oranges,  boxes  .  2g!i10 

Cheese,  boxes .  2.3'.505 

Rosin,  bills .  17'784 

Apiiles.  bills .  15,’288 

Cotton,  bales  .  lo'o‘^6 

Kye.  bu . ; ; ; 

ilay.  tons  .  4,0.88 

Straw,  tons .  '2IO 


Buffalo  Markets 

This  is  the  growing  season  and  the 
weather  has  come  our  way  in  a  fashion 
seldom  known  before.  For  several  years 

estern  Ne'w  Y’ork  farmei*s  have  seen  a 
great  part  of  their  crops  either  unplanted 
from  excessive  wet  weather  or  .standing 
still  from  alternate  flood  and  drouth.  This 
year  the  weather  has  been  prettv  nearly 
perfect,  and  Everything  grows  at'  a  rapid 
rate.  For  this  reason  .all  green  stuff  is 
Iilenty  and  though  starting  late  growing 
cheaper  pretty  fast.  Apples  are  going  out 
of  market  and  good  grades  are  hard  to 
get.  Quotations  are  .$0  to  .$7.50  from 
Ben  Davis  to  Baldwin,  with  even  fancy 
Western  sorts  not  plenty. 

Potatoes  are  in  light  receipt,  for  farm- 
•u's  are  busy;  prices.  95c  to  $1  for  old, 
I)er  bu. ;  .$4.50  to  $.5. .50  for  neiv  Southern. 
Onions  are  rather  scarce  at  $1.50  to  .$2 
for  home-grown  ;  $1.75  for  Texas  crate, 
with  sets  gone  down  to  $1  to  $.8  per  bn. 
Beans  do  not  change  and  mav  not  on 
this  crop,  at  $7.80  to  $9  for  all  grades. 
Farmers  will  plant  moderate  acreages, 
hut  cannot  forget  the  three  past  seasons 
of  almost  total  failure. 

Strawberries  come  in  slo5vly,  quality 
not  extra,  at  15  to  22c.  fair  grades  re¬ 
tailing  at  20c.  Bananas  steady  at  .$.8.75 
to  $5.25  per  bunch ;  oranges.'  .$5.75  to 
$7.50.  with  lemons  jumped  up  to  $,8.50  to 
$10.50,  and  grapefruit  .$5  to  .$5.50.  all  per 
box.  Pineapples  are  $4  to  $4.25  per  box. 
a  heavy  supply  iii.  Honey  is  almo.st  out 
of  market  at  26  to  .80c  i)er  lb. ;  maple 
sugar.  20  to  24c  per  lb.,  and  syrup  $1..S5 
jier  gal. 

Vegetables  are  in  great  d(*mand  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  scarcity  of  flour  ;uid  meat ; 
prices  firm  :it  $1..80  to  .$2  ))er  basket  for 
asparagus;  beets.  75  to  ,85c;  radishes. 
20  to  85c ;  parsley,  50  to  75c ;  green 
onions,  18  to  15c;  watercress,  80  to  .85c, 
all  per  doz.  bunches.  Carrots.  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  cucumbers,  Florida,  $5  to  .$6,  all 
])er  hamper ;  cabbage’,  $1  to  .$2.25  per 
crate ;  lettuce.  25  to  80c  i)er  2-doz.  box  ; 
tomatoes,  Florida.  .$4  to  $6  per  crate. 

The  great  amount  of  pasturage  Ims 
brought  butter  down  to  42  to  4.5c  for 
creamery,  .88  to  42c  for  dairy,  85  to  3Sc 
for  crocks,  and  28  to  32c  for  low  grades, 
with  26  to  26c  for  nut  margarine.  Cheese 
is  quiet  at  25  to  26c  for  fancy  old,  28  to 
24c  for  new,  and  80c  for  limbnrger.  Eggs 
arc  ;ictive  with  receii)ts  incre:isiiig  at  .87 
to  8.8c  for  white  hennery,  86  to  87c  for 
candled. 


FRUITS. 

Apples  are  getting  scarce.  Peaches  in 
much  larger  supply  and  better  quality. 
Strawberries  are  plentiful  and  compara¬ 
tively  low.  except  for  the  best  grades. 
The  weather  has  been  favorable  .so  that 
the  size  is  averaging  l;irger  than  usual, 
but  the  heavy  rains  have  caused  <-onsider- 
able  damage  by  sanding.  Cherries  :ire 
arriving  in  small  (luantities  from  up  the 
river  :uid  there  are'  increasing  supplies  of 
blackberries,  huckleberries  :ind  gooseber¬ 
ries  from  the  Middle  South. 


Apples,  Albemarle,  bbl .  7  00  @11  00 

Ben  Davis .  3  00  @6  00 

Baldwin .  .7  00  @8  00 

strawberries,  qt .  8  @ 

Watermelons  100 . 3.7  00  @65  00 

Muskmelons.  bu .  3  00  @  6  00 

Beaches.  24  qt.  crate  .  1  00  @  3  .50 

Blackberries,  qt .  10  @  18 

Cherries,  qt .  10  @  14 

Goosberries,  qt .  10  @  13 


VEGETABLES 

New  potatoes  in  large  supply,  and  most 
sales  averaging  lower.  Old  stock  in  mod¬ 
erate'  supply  at  about  recently  reiiorted 
prices.  Asparagus  selling  well.  String 
beans  mainly  poor.  Peas  in  good  demand. 
Cabbage  selling  a  trifle  better. 

Potatoes— New.  No.  1,  bbl .  4  00  @  5  50 


Early  iirosiiect  of  :i  biimjau-  fruit  crop 
not  so  good  now.  Insect  ravage.s,  espe¬ 
cially  the  ease  bearer,  have  riddled  the 
young  :ipples.  F:irmers  have  not  sprayed 
as  much  as  usual,  on  account  of  .scant 
hell)  and  no  crop  rcctmtly.  :ind  they  must 
now  suffer  from  the  neglect.  Cherries 
will  be  :i  fair  crop;  pears  and  peaches 
light.  The  Ceuesee  Valley  si)inach  har¬ 
vest  began  with  .Tune,  the  biggest  and 
earliest  on  record.  Canning  f:ietories  are 
putting  it  up.  Early  peas  will  be  ready 
to  c:in  in  .Tune,  which  is  seldom  the  case'. 

.1.  W.  c. 


If  in  Need  of  Farm  or  Garden  Help 

of  any  description,  ■write  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Hes.sels,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Airricultui  al  and  Iinius trial  LaborReliet. 
202  E.  42nd  St.,NewYork.  All  services  rendered  free, 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
men,  mostly  without  farming 
experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady,  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank. Ours  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOQETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

exchanKB,  mnke  it  known  here. 
Thi.«i  Rate  will  bo  a  Cents  a  word,  payable  m  advance.  The 
name  and  addreas  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise- 
type  used, .and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
I^alers^  jomjers  and  general  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted.hore.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages, 
this  column^'^^^®*^^  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 

later  than  Triday  morning 
to  appear  m  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Two  married  men  to  work  on  farm; 

must  be  good  workers,  and  understand  the 
handling  of  mules;  house,  garden  and  wood  fur¬ 
nished.  Apply,  -with  references,  to  HA.MILTON, 
manager,  The  Hermitage  Stock  Farm,  Centre- 
ville,  Md. 


WANTED — Two  married  men  for  dairy;  must 
be  first-class  milkers  and  up  to  date';  house 
wood,  butter  and  milk  furnished;  good  wages 
Apply,  with  references,  to  HA.MILTON,  manager 
The  Hermitage  Stock  Farm,  Centreville,  Md. 


HELP  to  dig  potatoe.s  for  10  days;  wife,  help 
with  housework  on  small  farm;  state  wages 
for  man;  Scranton,  Pa.  -\DVERTISER  4103 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Capable  man;  dairy  work;  use  milk- 
ing  machine;  good  stripper;  if  inexperienced, 
testing  and  pasteurizing.  LYON 
PARJI,  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 


young  man  to  work  on  a  large  poultry  and 
fruit  farm;  one  who  can  do  farm  work  pre¬ 
ferred;  .?40  per  month,  hoard  and  room,  to  start- 
a  steady  year-round  job  for  the  right  man.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVEUTI.SKR  4108,  care  Rural  New- 
Torker, 


FARMER  WANTED — Man  and  wife;  bouse,  fuel, 
vegetables,  etc.,  supplied.  C.  T.  McCUE, 
Hightstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — June  15th,  on  farm  in  Berkshire 
Hills,  two  women  for  housework;  mother  and 
(laughter  or  two  friends  who  are  used  to  work¬ 
ing  together  preferred':  no  dairy  work;  all  con¬ 
veniences,  including  electric  washer  and  mangle; 

^0*'  riglit  parties.  Address  AD- 
VERl’ISER  4106,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


fpflned  woman  ■wanted  as  cook 
for  Summer,  or  longer,  in  private  family;  no 
other  work;  must  enjoy  cooking  and  he  willing 
to  follow  food  conservation  rules;  methodical 
planning  necessary;  modern,  convenient  kitchen; 
own  room;  hath  and  dining-room  shared  -with 
others;  fare  one  way  and  $35  per  month;  also 
two  sisters  or  friends  as  chambermaid,  seam¬ 
stress  and  waitress;  one  must -he  good  sewer- 
mit  if  quiet,  neat,  and  willing  to  learn,  no  fur¬ 
ther  experience  reqtilred  of  either.  Send  full 
particulars  and  references  to  MRS.  M’lLLI.t.M 
CRANE,  Richmond,  Mass. 


WANTED — A  married  man,  experienced  in  the 
care  of  small  flock  chickens,  few  cows,  aiuf 
make  himself  generally  useful:  cottage,  fuel 
garden  and  milk  furnished:  good  position  for  a 
competent,  sober  man.  Answer,  giving  refer¬ 
ences  and  wages  expected,  -VDVERTISER  4174, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAI’ABI.E  HERDSMAN  WANTED  immediately 
for  registered  Jersey  herd  In  New  Jersey, 
doing  olHcial  test  work  and  making  high-class 
market  milk;  only  well-qualified,  ch-an  men  need 
iiuidy.  Address  ADVERTISER  4175,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


W.VNTEl) — A  good,  practical  dairyman  for  herd 
of  grade  cows,  a  man  who  is  sober,  reliable, 
and  understand's  tlie  feeding  and  care  of  cows. 
HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


M -VNTED — On  a  village  farm,  a  man  capable 
of  plowing  and  running  a  mowing  machine, 
and  milking  two  cows;  good  home:  state  wages 
w.  iited.  Apply  GKORtJE  CHBISTIAN,  Corn¬ 
wall  Bridge,  Conn. 


HOUSEWORK,  genera!.  including  'washing 
and  light  cooking:  three  in  family;  .$40  per 
month.  Aj.ply  MRS.  V.VNDERPOEL,  Montvale, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  small  herd  of 
Ouirnseys  and  other  stock;  good  house  with 
improvements;  close  to  city;  state  wages  first 
letter.  BELLEVIEW  FARM,  New  Rrunswick, 
N.  J. 


W.VNTED — At  onc-e,  a  competent  herdsman  to 
('are  for  a  purebred  herd  of  Guernseys;  one 
who  has  had  advanced  registry  experience  pre¬ 
ferred;  house  with  modern  conveniences  fur¬ 
nished;  state  age,  family,  references,  tvages  ex- 
I)ected  in  first  letter.  .Vddress  ADVERl'ISER 
4167,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Sl.NCI.E  MAN  for  poultry  farm,  draft  exempt; 

steady  position  and  good  wages  for  a  man 
(-.-ipable  and  willing;  percentage  basis  desired ; 
send  full  information.  ADVERTISER  4172,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  small  dairy  and  gen¬ 
eral  utility  work  on  i)rivate  estate;  liberal 
wages.  KENRIDGK  F.\RM,  Coi-nwall,  N.  Y. 


W.AN'I'ED — Good,  clean  dry-luind  milker  for  cer¬ 
tified  milk  farm  on  Long  Island;  highest 
wages  and  all  conveniences;  permanent  place  for 
right  man.  Address  11.  N.  COllWITH,  3.34  4tli 
Av.,  New  York. 


W.VNTED — Woman  with  child  to  assist  with  in¬ 
door  or  outdoor  fruit  and  truck  work  as  re¬ 
quired’  in  small  famil.v  of  adults;  honesty,  wll- 
linguess,  sobriety  main  requisites:  no  embar¬ 
rassing  personal  questions  asked;  location  in 
Jersey  32  miles  from  New  York  Cit.v:  state 
wages  expected,  experience,  age,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4170,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman:  married  man  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  feeding  and  handling  Jersey  cuttle 
preferred;  give  references  and  wages  required  In 
first  letter.  Also  have  vacancy  for  good  milker 
and  general  worker  on  farm.  .Vddress  S.  W. 
DORI.ING,  Supt.,  Moose  Hill  Farms,  Spencer, 
Mass. 


Situations  'Wanted 


WANTED — Situation  as  general  man;  under¬ 
stands  vpgctjihh"  gardening,  horses,  cows. 
BOX  54.  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


I’OULTUY.M.VN — I’ractical,  experienced,  thor¬ 

ough  knowledge  of  all  branches,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  of  plant;  married;  American; 
age  30;  first-class  proposition  only;  references. 
ADVERTISER  4102,  {-are  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  M.\N,  22,  Agricultural  College  train¬ 
ing,  desires  position  for  general  farming. 
WAI.DO  RIES,  2  W.  94th  St..  New  York. 

YOUNG  CORNELL  AGRICULTT’R.VL  student 
wants  position  on  up-to-date  farm,  general  or 
dairy,  during  Summer  vacation;  holds  N.  Y. 
State  license  to  test  milk  and  cream.  ADVEU- 
3'ISER  4173,  care  Rural  New-Y()rker. 


I’OULTRYM.VN,  experienced  with  modern  meth¬ 
ods,  agricultural  school  graduate,  single,  draft 
exempt,  desires  '  an  .\-l  position  on  a  poultry 
farm:  has  been  very  successful  In  raising  chicks 
and  making  hens  lay;  state  wages  and  all  iiar- 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  SAM  FRANKMAN,  Har¬ 
rison,  N.  Y. 


poultrynian  wants  position. 
ADV  ERTISER  4105,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  BROl'HERS,  single,  17  and  20  years  old, 
want  position  on  the  same  farm,  would  be 
prcfcrr(*d:  we  had  three  years’  experience  on 
our  own  ponltr.v  farm;  om-  a  good  teamster  the 
oflier  IS  in  the  5th  class  in  draft.  Full  particu- 
lars^to  I.  ASTARITA,  22.j  03d  St.,  Brooklyn, 

PO.SITION  wanted  as  farm  or  estate  superin- 

tendent;  agricultural  college  and’  practical 
training;  understand  care  of  live  stock,  poultry, 

InAvi's;  married:  age 
3(>.  AI.BLUl  NEWTON,  Duinnierston,  Vcniiniit. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

FOR  SALI^Poiiltry  farm  containing  15  acres 
one-fourth  mile  from  town  of  3,500  population. 

churches,  situated  on 
Du  Pont  Boulevard:  farm  equipped  as  follows- 
inciibatiiig  capacity,  9,000  eggs;  broodinir  ca- 
CeSi-^’ 50,?’*^®  1  =  laying  hoiiser  for  ®4. WO 

11  containing 

11  rooms,  the  owners  are  engaged  in  other  biisi- 

THE  IDEr  Proper  attention. 

IHL  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 

FOR  SALE-— Maple  Shade  Farrm  sixty  acres  - 
into  tillage  pasture  and  wooiu 
land,  large  house,  barn  and  other  oiithuildings 
Conn”''  ‘'epair-  Address  A.  O.  ACKLEY.  .Alystlc! 

exchange  eleven-room,  finely  lo- 
cated,  residence  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  f„r  good 
practical  farm  within  100  miles  of  New  York- 
must  have  good  buildings,  stock  and  tools-  coii- 

4171!’  c-a^ 


COM.MUTING  FARM,  Northern  Jersey,  20  miles 

from  New  York;  .50  acres;  niodei-ii' house;  im- 

\1  VFWrisV.'irT-^o"^  iailKlings;  brooks. 

.Ai)\  i.uilSER  41(0,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE--CoHiitry  home  and  six-acre  poultry 

r  ,'i®'  V?''"*’’  Poaliry  lioiises,  silo,  garl 
age on  trolley  line.  RORT.  TWEED,  Millville. 

Pi-actical  farm,  with 
tno/y  ®®ii-  btlihlings, 

Rr:,?Nel-Yo;l?ry''  4100.  care 

F.VR.M  FOR  S.VLE— 100  acres;  one  of  the  best  in 

the  town;  20  acres  in  fruit;  fine  location" 
good  buildings :  most  all  kinds  of  fruit;  one 
)■  ■  <-  Irom  railway  station,  church  and  school- 
rea.son  for  selling,  old  age  and  poor  health! 
I'or  *It’S(-ription  write  or  come  and  see  it:  no 
agents.  MAYNARD  DeF'REEST,  Voorheesville! 

F'OR  SALE— Farm  103  acres,  21^  miles  from 

high  school  village  on  lines;  electric  light 
power,  telephone  and  R.  D.;  cream  taken  at 
door;  12  acres  apple  orchard;  all  fruit  of  the 
section;  land  in  excellent  condition;  will  Winter 
-o  cattle:  5voo(l  and  timber  ready  for  oiitting- 
owner.  Inquire  of  Mrs.  L  g’ 
CHLHCH,  North  Amherst,  Mass.,  or  of  sub- 

ssri.-s.rss”-  ”■  “'■■ 

FARM  WANTED— Will  buy  or  lease  fertile  farm 

1  attractive  home,  In  .Soutliern  New  Eng¬ 

land ;  detailed  description  wanted  in  first  replv 
not  particular  about  taking  possession  this  sea¬ 
son  ADVERTISER  41.52,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MY  VILLAGE  FARM  of  24  acres,  10-room 

house,  water,  part  hardwood  floors,  150  fruit 
trees,  stream;  anitiscments;  barns  and  out- 

w-Ptio^SV  Ki-and’  view;  .$4,000;  terms.  C. 
\V  EISSEL,  Leeds,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Farm.  28  acres,  all  tillable,  one 
mile  to  station,  48  minutes  from  New  York- 
10-room  house,  all  iniprovenients;  id’eal  location' 
sell  or  exchange  for  large  farm  un-State’ 
BRANDT  BROS..  West  Nyack,  N  Y. 


IVIiscellaneous 


F()R  S.VLE — Moline  T’nlversal  Tractor,  onlv  lit- 

tie  used;  jierfect  order:  plows,  disks,  exteii- 
sion  ninS’  cairriers,  etc.  for  1,3  less  than  value. 
1.  D.,  R.  !•.  D.  2,  Westw(j(,(l,  N.  J. 


BO.VRD— Pohoka  I-’arms,  Selienevus,  N.  Y. ;  alti- 
tiiile  1,980  ft.;  rooms;  tents;  good  food;  .$10. 


FOR  SALE— Fairbanks  12  H.  P.  Bull  Dog  En¬ 
gine  on  steel  truck  and  No.  14  Sniallev  Eii- 
condition.  G.  W.  JENKINS, 
238  South  St.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE,  or  exchange,  for  laying  pullets  or 
young  chickens,  4.000-egg  incubator,  all  coni- 

vrA*\rTTmnxT°‘*Tr’"'°r,''"'F  "'’'I®*'-  -^PPly  to  H.  L. 
HA.MILION,  Huntington,  Long  Island. 

grater  and  tanks  wanted'.  H. 
MOKGAN,  Ameiiia,  N,  Y. 

'PRACTOR'  F'OR  S.VLE — 1918  model  of  the  Cleve¬ 

land  Tractor;  this  tractor  was  delivei-e(J  to  us 
new,  April  1st;  we  have  plowed  90  acres,  disked 
a  sinall  orchard,  and  its  eondition  is  practically 
as  good  as  new;  we  will  sell  it  at  a  greatly  re¬ 
duced  price,  as  we  have  no  further  use  for  It- 
caterpillar  style  tractor,  is  uneqiialed  for  plow¬ 
ing,  disking,  mowing,  Iiarvestiiig.  thrashing  ex¬ 
cavating,  etc.  RICHLAND  FARMS  CO.MPANY 
Hightstown,  N.  .T. 

CLEVELAND  TRACTOR.  1918  model  for  sale- 

good  as  new.  RICHLAND  F’ARMS  CO.MPVNy’ 
Hightstown,  N.  J.  *  ’ 


W.VNTED — Board  for  family  of  three  for  July 
and  August  on  farm  half  hour's  ride  from 
Grand  Central,  Harlem  Branch.  .Vddr(!.ss  full 
particulars  180  Cypress  Av..  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

F’OR  S.VFjFI — Moline  Univ(‘rsal  Tractor,  in  A-1 
(-ondition,  with  plow,  e.xtra  carriage  and  extra 
runs,  all  eoiiiplete;  has  never  been  used  for 
more  than  plowing  and  liarrowiiig  fifty  acres  of 
ground;  will  he  sold  at  purchase  iirice.  Address 
C.  .M.  GAGFl,  North  Wales,  Pa. 


GREAT  R.VHG.VIN — We  offer  for  sale  1  Stand¬ 
ard  Cypher  iiiciihator.  .370  size.  $12-  *>  New¬ 
town  Giant  colony  brooders,  $12  eatji-**  Mann 
hand  bone  and  root  cutter.  $8:  brass  spraying 
tank,  .$0;  spraying  pump.  $2..50:  Sextons  mash 
hoppers\  large  size,  $1;  mineral  hoppers,  40e: 
cluck  feeders,  2r>c:  Boston  lari^e,  75e;  every- 
tiling  in  .VI  condition:  used  onlv  one  season 
POULTRY  DID-l-.,  RYE  COUNTRY  SCnOOL, 
Harrison,  N.  Y.  ’ 

ILVKENT  wislies  to  locate  companionable  hoy: 

eleven;  farm  or  suburbs:  good  school;  Protest¬ 
ant.  ADVERTISER  4104,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Linking  Farm  £md  Market 


•Chain’ 


i*iM 


Transportation  is  an  increasingly 
vital  factor  in  the  farming  industry. 

As  farm  crops  become  more 
diversified,  the  markets  must  be 
studied  more  carefully  and  reached 
more  quickly. 

Profitable  farming  has  found  a 
wonderful  aid  in  motor  transporta¬ 
tion. 

Power-driven  vehicles  on  rubber 
tires  have  greatly  widened  the  pos¬ 
sible  market  that  can  be  reached 
from  any  given  point. 

They  have  made  timely  market¬ 
ing  possible,  enabling  the  grower 
to  take  advantage  of  price  changes. 

They  have  cut  to  a  minimum 
the  time  used.  What  was  formerly 
an  all-day  trip  now  requires  but 
a  couple  of  hours  and  leaves  the 
horses  at  their  work  on  the  farm. 

Using  motor  vehicles  for  business 
reasons,  it  is  important  that  you 


treat  their  equipment  in  business 
fashion. 

Buy  tires  on  the  principle  that 
long  and  continuous  service  is  the 
first  requirement. 

In  this  year  of  war,  your  time  and 
efforts  are  more  important  than  ever 
before.  You  need  your  car  more. 
Your  tires  must  be  dependable. 

Equip  with  United  States  Tires. 

Use  them  for  the  same  reason 
they  are  chosen  by  big  commercial 
companies  having  large  fleets  of 
cars — because  they  give  greater 
mileage  per  dollar  of  cost  and  per¬ 
mit  maximum  service  from  the  car. 

There  is  a  United  States  Tire 
scientifically  built  to  meet  every 
condition  of  service. 

One  of  the  thousands  of  United 
States  Sales  and  Service  Depots  will 
cheerfully  aid  you  in  selecting  the 
right  type  and  tread. 


•Usco’ 


^  nv 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


For  commercial  cars  the  Solid  Truck  Tire  and  the  ‘Nobby  Cord.  ’  A.tso  Tires  for 

Motorcycles,  Bicycles  and  Aeroplanes. 

United  States  Tubes  and  Tire  Accessories  Ha<ve  All  the  Sterling  Worth  and  Wear  that 

Make  United  States  Tires  Supreme. 
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tilt*  niots,  ;ni(l  tiikt'M  at  (iiice  to  the  tieUl.  You  must 
have  straiijht  ro\v«  in  hill  eulture  in  order  to  work 
the  wheel  hot*!*,  and  we  usuall.y  stretch  a  ions  line 
acros.s  the  held.  The  most  satisfactory  w'ay  we  have 
found  for  plantin,;;  is  to  put  a  spade  under  the  line 
and  push  it  down  into  the  soil  with  the  foot.  Then 
push  the  spade  forward,  which  will  leave  an  ojicu 
si»acc  behind  the  blade.  Have  a  child  put  the  jilant 
in  this  openinir.  pull  out  the  sjiade  Rentiy  and  let 
the  soil  fall  hack  upon  the  plant.  Then  step  hard 
around  the  plant  and  tirm  it  into  jilace.  This  fjives 
ns  better  results  than  usini?  a  trowel  or  plowing'  out 
a  furrow,  h’he  jilant  is  hi-inly  in  the  ground  Avith  its 
1‘oots  siiread  out.  In  hrinjiiiif'  iilants  from  a  di.s- 
tance  we  shake  out  the  hunches  and  soak  them  with 
water.  Then  when  plantin, li  we  clip  off  about  one- 


third  of  the  roots  and  the  same  proportion  of  the 
top  and  plant  as  above  described. 

CAKE. — You  will  have  to  spell  that  with  a  capital 
C  and  plaster  the  letter  on  with  sweat  unless  you 
have  a  garden  in  which  the  weeds  have  lonj;  been 
fon.irht.  Thes(^  heinies  wc're  j'l-own  on  a  patch  well 
plastered  with  (piack  grass  and  some  of  our  worst 
weeds.  It  was  necessary  to  hoe  and  hand  cultivate 
ei.ght  times  in  order  to  keep  that  patch  clean.  We 
kei)t  the  .soil  clean  of  weeds  and  gra.ss,  and  the  sur¬ 
face  Avell  stin-f'd  np.  Here  again  comes  a  work 
which  re<iuir(\s  nice  jud.gment.  and  it  wonld  lx*  iiard 
to  de.scrihe  on  paper  just  how  to  handh*  each  plant. 
Some  are  more  vigorous  than  others;  some  are  in¬ 
clined  to  grow  out  of  the  soil  and  must  he  hilled 
up;  some  refuse  to  root  proiierly,  and  can  he  lifted 
out  with  a  pull  of  the  linger.  Some  must  have  a 


little  fertilizer  to  bring  them  up.  while  others  are 
too  vigorous  and  should  he  trimmed  or  cut  oft’.  The 
main  point  is  to  keep  the  soil  clean  and  open  ami 
force  the  i)lant  if  possible  to  put  all  its  strength  into 
the  formation  of  fruit  buds. 

PUOI'ACATION. — These  fruit  buds  are  evidently 
formed  in  late  Summer  or  early  Eall.  At  that  tiim* 
w(?  should  if  ])ossihle  use  acid  phosphate  or  line 
ground  hone — about  HOG  i)ounds  per  acre  .scattered 
along  the  rows  and  worked  into  the  soil.  I’hos- 
l)horus  is  the  element  particularly  m'cded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  seed  or  hud.  If  we  were  growing  nothing 
hilt  fi'uit  our  i)lan  would  lx;  to  let  thn'c  .good  run- 
iK'rs  r(X)t  around  the  parent  plant  and  th(*n  <mt  off 
('V('ry  otlK'r  lainncr  that  starts  ont.  'riie  huir  i)lants 
thus  left  woidd  grow  so  close  to.gellu'r  that  tlu'.v 

would  he  practicall.v  one. 
and  with  all  tin*  strength 
which  wonld  oth(*rwise  go 
into  the  runners  thrown 
into  this  group  strong  buds 
will  lx*  formed,  and  tln*re 
will  lx*  ii  heavy  yield  of 
enormous  heiadt's.  M.ar- 
shall  gi'own  in  this  wa.v 
often  .gives  us  more  than  a 
(pi.ai'l,  to  the  plant,  d'he 
job  (tf  cutting  off  the  run- 
iK'i's  is  ('iidless.  and  in 
these  limes  of  lalxu’  short- 
a.g('  wonld  he  impossible  on 
a  large  aix'a.  ‘  For  garden 
culture — with  a  f('W  hnn- 
dix'd  |)lants — this  plan  will 
pay.  In  our  own  case  we 
plan  to  produce  .several 
thous.-ind  potted  and  layer 
plants  for  .sale,  and  thus 
I»roc(*('d  .somewhat  dilf('r- 
ently.  We  .go  through  the 
Ih'ld  and  select  pl.-mts  suit¬ 
able  for  i)aients.  We  can 
hardly  describe  just  what 
wo  want.  It  must  he  a 
plant  typical  of  the  M.ir- 
shall  foliage  and  .growin.g 
habit.  A  broad,  thick  h*af, 
fret*  from  disease;  long 
.stems  erect  and  rather 
wide  apart.  .V  thick,  broad 
crown — just  above  tin? 
ground,  a  .good,  (h'op-.set 
root  .syst(*m  and  hi.g,  strong 
lainiH'rs.  W(?  want  a  rnn- 
m*!-  with  short  joints  s(*t- 
ting  tin*  tirst  plant  dost*  up 
to  the  parent.  This  new 
little  i)lant  is  to  milk  or 
feed  on  its  parent  until  firmly  root(*d,  and  it  will 
do  that  to  hotter  advantage  clo.se  up  to  the  mother. 
It  re(iuiros  a  g(x)d  eye  to  select  the  best  runners  for 
the  pots,  for  these  children  of  the  strawberry  plant 
vary  about  like  the  members  of  a  big  human  family. 
The  little  pots  aix*  tilled  with  rich  soil  and  sunk  in 
the  ground  near  tin?  parent.  Then  the  tiny  root  of 
the  I'unner  i)lant  is  i)ut  in  the  pot  and  a  small  stom? 
put  on  top  to  hold  it  lirndy.  If  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  moisture  the  plant  roots  into  the  pot  in 
an  incredibly  short  time,  d'he  point  of  the  runner 
is  nip])ed  oft  after  potting  so  as  to  throw  the  full 
strength  into  this  potted  plant.  This  is  not  n(*ce.s- 
..sary — we  have  often  grown  live  or  six  strong  potted 
plants  from  one  runner — but  you  get  a  better  i)hmt 
by  leaving  only  om*.  As  the  potter  .goes  along  the 
row,  usually  on  his  knees,  he  “iay.s  down”  other 
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How  Big  Berries  are  F^roduced 

The  ])icture  on  this  ))age  shows  a  box  of  Marshall 
strawberri(*s  as  they  w  (*!•(*  pick(*d  at  Hope  Fjirm. 
'I'here  were  about  do  berries  in  this  heaped-up  box. 
It  would  be  easy  to  tind  larger  berries,  but  those 
shown  are  fair  sam])le.s  of  a  good  many  crates.  We 
have  grown  the  Marshall  now  for  over  15  years,  and 
have  each  year  selected  plants  to  a  type  iji  the 
Intpo  of  retaining  the  size,  beauty  and  color,  and  at 
tic*  saim*  time  increasing  the  yield.  This  Ave  have 
been  unable  to  do,  for  the  Marshall  remains  a  shy 
be.arer  tpute  inf(*rior  as  to  yield  to  several  other 
varieties.  It  is,  hoAvev(*r.  we  believe,  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  highest-flavored  straAvberry  m)W  in  ordi¬ 
nary  cultivation  —  av  h  (*  n 
])ro]»erly  gi’own.  It  is  a 
g<xxl  vari('ty  for  the  anui- 
tt*ur,  or  for  the  tandly  ,gai‘- 
den  wlu'ii  high  cnltuia*  can 
be  given,  as  it  bas  a  h:ibit 
of  lu’olonged  frnitin.g — fix*- 
(piently  givin,g  us  a  contin¬ 
uous  supply  for  ;i  month. 

^\'e  do  not  advise  ^Marshall 
for  ordiiiiiry  th'ld  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  is  snil(*d  oidy  in 
hill  cull  lire.  (’hesap(>ake  is 
a  heavi(*r  yielder  of  large 
lx*rri(*s.  but  lh(*y  are  lighfei’ 
in  color  and  <arry  many 
mor(*  seeds.  .Toe  is  another 
excellent  varii'ty  for  hill 
culture.  es]x'cially  on  light¬ 
er  .soils.  Marshall  has  suf- 
f(*red  in  reimtation  through 
the  snbsfilniion  of  oth(*r 
vai’ieties.  It  is  a  light 
plant-mak(*r.  and  hard(*r  to 
jiropa.gate  than  most  varie¬ 
ties.  d'his,  and  I  In*  fact 
that  many  .grow<*rs  ix'ver 
had  the  true  variety,  has 
served  to  lu'lp  distrihuti*  al¬ 
most  (*verything  nmh'r  the 
nanu*  of  Marshall,  and  has 
injnri'd  its  i-eputation. 

HII.L  riT/rrUE.  —  In 
no  other  way  can  thes(>  big 
crimson  lx*rri(*s  be  pro¬ 
duced.  If  you  Jilant  varie¬ 
ties  lik(*  Marshall  and  let 
lh(>m  run  into  matted  rows 
yon  will  have  a  fi'w  la  i-gi* 
bei-ries.  a  few  mor«*  infe¬ 
rior  ones,  ami  a  lot  of 
vines.  It  is  the  nature  of 
this  variety  to  groAV  by  itself — one  of  those  sti'ong, 
individual  characters  Avhich  do  best  outside  of  a  co- 
ojierativi*  jilan.  The  ^Marshall  must  h.-ive  the  air 
and  sunshlm*  around  it  or  it  Avill  .sulk  and  fail. 
Krlelly  stat(*d,  the  hi.story  of  the  berries  shown  here 
is  as  follows;  East  year  the  ground  Avhere  they 
grew  Avas  covered  Avith  asjxiragus  sei'dlings.  These* 
were  du.g  in  early  IMay  and  a  .gixxl  coat  of  cow 
maiinri*  sjiread  on  the  land.  This  Avas  i)loAV(*d  under 
ami  harrowed  lim*.  We  then  set  the  jdants  18  inches 
apart  each  Avay. 

I’EAX'ri .\( !. — We  go  to  onr  own  beds  and  dig  uji 
strong  runner  jilants.  Long  exjierlence  has  taught 
our  [leople  what  to  select  in  tlu*  Avay  of  a  jilant. 
M'e  make  little  effort  to  mark  superior  mother 
Jilants  (‘xcejit  Avheii  potting — after  frult'ing.  The 
Jilant  is  dug  Avith  a  small  amount  of  dirt  left  around 
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ijiyors  for  rootinjr.  Tliis  may  ho  dono  hy  iisinj:  a 
l)!uriiin  jmsliod  down  at  tlio  joint  ovor  tlio  ninnor. 
or  liy  ]»lacinfr  a  little  stone  on  the  joint  to  hold  it 
down — after  lijilitly  seratohintr  or  difij-din;  the  soil 
with  a  trowel  or  little  rake.  These  aix*  to  make 
layer  jdants.  and  if  (hit;  tip  wlien  wet  with  a  little 
hall  of  earth  they  are  as  nsefnl  as  j)otted  plants. 
'I’Ik*  berries  shown  here  were  frrown  on  tliese  layer 
plants  dnjr  last  Septemher,  and  ]»roniiitly  set  in  the 
aioniul.  They  produced  each  one  ;rood  s)»ray  of 
fniit.  avera^rinir  six  or  seven  pmod-sized  berries.  If 
the  runners  are  kept  off  and  tlx*  weeds  chained  ont 
Ihese  phmts  can  he  made  to  averat'e  neaijy  a  quart 
of  berries  next  year.  The  pottint;  and  layering  takes 
somethinfx  from  the  strength  of  the  jiarent  plant. 
lOn  cannot  ex]»ect  to  obtain  a  full  yield  of  berries 
;nid  also  jiroduce  plants.  It  is  also  much  harder  to 
keep  the  weeds  down  when  potting  is  done,  for  the 
pots  and  layers  are  in  the  way  so  that  the  wheel 
cultivator  cannot  lie  used.  If  a  man  wants  big  her- 
1  ies  he  would  better  let  the  ]jots  alone  tm  nio.st  of 
the  field  and  keep  the  runners  cut  away.  If  he  lets 
tliese  runners  get  away  from  him  he  will  have  a  mat 
h\  Fall,  ami  the  result  will  he  a  few  big  berries  on 
the  outside  edges  and  a  lot  of  inferior  fruit  inside. 
F.ut  what  about  the  second  year?  Do  you  start  a 
new  bed  each  season?  We  will  tell  what  we  do  after 
Pe  king  next  week,  just  In  time  to  jait  the  jtlan  in 
iqieratioii  if  desired. 


The  Other  Side  of  “Misfit”  Trees 

V  jiage  7oS  you  have  a  comiilaint  from  W.  T.  P.. 
that  iieach  tri'cs  he  bought  from  a  reliable 
nur.sery  firm  bore  worthless  fruit,  and  after  four 
years  lie  jailled  them  up  and  then  asked  for  damages. 
I  know  nothing  of  this  case  exceiit  as  it  aiqiears  from 
reading  his  comjdaint,  hut.  judging  from  that  alone, 
I  should  say  that  W.  '1'.  15.  was  too  hasty..  He  may 
not  know  that  the  lirst  fruits  of  a  tree  are  often  in¬ 
ferior.  even  though  the  tree  he  genuine.  1  raised 
and  sold  trees  for  years,  and  have  fruited  trees 
for  ."id  years.  I  sometimes  returned  money  paid  me 
for  trei's  where  mistakes  were  made,  hut  I  would 
not  in  W.  q'.  15. 's  case  have  been  willing  to  return  it 
merely  on  his  say-so.  without  some  further  evidence. 
I  have  seen  so  many  cases  where  the  first  fruits  were 
disai»poiiit  ing. 

I  once  knew  a  case  where  a  ijuantity  of  Hraven- 
stein  ajijde  trees  wi're  jturcliased  from  a  .\ew  York 
nursery  and  planted  in  Mas.sacliiisctts  on  poor,  thin 
soil,  'fhe  first  crops  Avere  small  and  very  inferior, 
q’he  owner  comjdaimal.  'fhe  nurseryman  was  amen¬ 
able  and  desirous  of  correcting  a  wrong  if  one  had 
been  maile.  Kxjierienced  fruit  men  were  sent  to  look 
into  the  case.  avIio  decided  that  the  trees  were  not 
genuine,  and  that  damages  Avere  du<>.  'fhe  nursery¬ 
man  settled  up  satisfactorily  and  the  case  Avas  con¬ 
sidered  closed.  Put  four  or  five  years  nfter,  under 
better  cultural  conditions,  those  same  trees  iiroduced 
real  {;ra\-cnst(*in  ajiples  and  all  parties,  ilesiring  only 
Avhat  Avas  right,  the  same  formality  of  judging  Avas 
gone  through,  and  I  think  hy  the  same  men.  and  the 
former  judgment  rcAcr.sed,  the  nurseryman  cleared 
and  everything  all  right.  8.  rr.ATT. 

Fonnecticut. 


Cheap  Methods  of  Husking  Corn 

1  liavc  a  222-acre  farm  here.  20.'!  acres  all  level  and 
tillable.  i5()  aci-es  of  it  in  apples,  peaches  and  ]iears.  On 
:iccount  of  Aveather,  market  and  help,  this  year  I  have 
discontinued  raising  beans  and  cabbage  as  field  crops, 
.ind  15  acres  of  corn  is  too  much  ftnlder  (have  no  silo). 
With  Avages  high  it  costs  IIO  cents  a  bushel  for  shelled 
corn  for  hu.sking.  Of  late  years  Ave  let  <nir  corn  grow 
until  frost  hits  it,  and  the  day  after  the  frost  it  must  be 
cut.  'To  continue  the  corn  crop  means  a  ncAV  corn  har¬ 
vester  at  an  expense  of  .$150.  (hitting  and  shocking 
<-omes  when  we  are  jiicking  apples.  What  profitable 
crop  can  take  the  place  of  corn  and  leave  the  ground 
in  shajte  for  a  good  oat  crop?  KE.AniCR. 

HE  ipiestions  brought  up  here  are  jirohlems  that 
concern  many  New  York  farmers  avIio  find  it 
diliicult  to  secure  labor  for  harvesting  the  corn  crop, 
(>s])ecially  Avhen  the  corn  harvesting  in  the  Fall  must 
come  in  comiietition  Avith  some  other  important  farm 
operation.  Many  farmers  found  it  almost  iniiiossiide 
to  get  their  corn  husked  last  Fall.  At  the  same 
lime  the  corn  crop  fits  into  their  rotation,  and  the 
grain  is  valuable,  and  they  desii-e  to  kec])  on  with 
their  growing  of  corn  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

'rivis  brings  up  the  cpiestion  of  Avliether  it  Avould 
not  he  desirable  now  for  many  farmers  to  consider 
harvesting  tludr  corn  in  very  much  the  same  fash¬ 
ion  as  it  is  harve.sled  in  the  West.  In  the  Western 
States  very  little  of  the  corn  is  ever  cut  for  fodder. 
It  is  generally  left  standing  and  husked  from  the 
.Malks  during  the  Winter.  In  the  West  husking  caii 
usually  begin  in  the  middle  of  November  and  is  jiret- 
ty  well  finished  hy  the  first  of  .Tanuary.  'Fheir  acre¬ 
age  there,  however,  is  usually  larire  and  one  man  is 
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counted  on  to  husk  40  to  (in  acres.  One  ditficulty  in 
New  York.  hoAvever.  is  that  Winter  snows  may  come 
too  soon,  makin.g  it  ditlicult  to  do  Winter  husking, 
esiiecially  with  flint  A'arieties  Avhere  the  ears  are  so 
close  to  the  ground.  IIoweA-er.  a  small  acreage  ought 
to  he  handled  in  this  Avay  A’ery  easily.  A  good  man 
ought  to  husk  50  or  (50  husluds  (shelled  corn)  a  day 
from  the  standing  stalk.s.  'Fhe  iirice  for  husking  in 
the  field  in  tin*  West  used  to  he  two  or  three  cents  a 
bushel  (shelled  corn),  although  last  I'\-ill.  with  the 
large  crop  and  scarcity  of  labor,  they  jiaid  from  five 
to  eight  cf'iits  ]ier  bushel. 

As  foAv  farmers  here  have  seen  the  Western 
method  of  husking,  a  hiief  descri])tion  may  he  given. 
.\  Avjigon  is  first  fitted  uj)  hy  imtting  a  high  “throAV- 
hoard”  usually  on  the  right  side  of  the  Avagon  box. 
'I’his  hoard  stands  up  two  or  three  feet  ahoA’e  the 
box.  'I’iie  team  straddles  a  row  Avliile  the  busker 
takes  tAvo  roAVS  on  the  low  side  of  the  Avagon.  throw¬ 
ing  the  corn  directly  into  the  Avagon.  Of  cour.se,  a 
man  not  accustomed  to  this  method  AA’ould  not  make 
very  much  sjieed  at  first,  hut  Avith  a  little  practice 
he  would  soon  find  the  method  Avas  jirohahl.v  three 
times  as  rapid  as  the  ordinary  method  of  husking 
from  the  shock. 

Where  hogs  are  raised  on  the  farm,  the  method  of 
“hogging  doAvn"  is  becoming  more  pojmlar  in  .some 
sections  of  the  West.  A  temporary  fence  is  usually 
run  around  a  iiortlon  of  the  cornfield  and  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  hogs  turned  in  to  oat  up  the  corn  in 
a  reasonable  time.  T'his  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
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satisfactory  method  of  feeding  corn  to  hogs,  Avhere 
they  are  being  fattened  on  grain.  'Fhere  is,  Iioav- 
ever,  one  disadvantage  in  NeAV  York  Avitli  the  method, 
and  that  is  that  Ave  often  liaA'e  a  lot  of  rain  in  the 
Fall,  and  Avhere  the  ground  is  a  heavy  clay  the 
ground  is  likely  to  get  badly  tramped  up.  esiiecially 
near  the  shelter  or  .sleeping  jilace,  and  the  hogs  are 
also  likely  to  tramp  more  or  less  grain  into  the 
ground.  AA-hich  is  lost.  'Fhis  ditliculty  can  he  par¬ 
tially  avoided  hy  fencing  off  only  small  area.s  at  a 
time. 

I  call  attention  to  the  above  tAvo  methods  of  har¬ 
vesting  corn  with  the  minimum  amount  of  labor,  as 
I  helicA'e  this  is  going  to  he  an  important  factor  in 
corn  production  through  the  coming  .season,  as  corn 
is  a  croi)  that  reipiires  a  rather  large  amount  of 
labor,  especially  Avhen  harvested  in  the  ordimuy 
way.  E.  G.  MONTOOMEliY. 


“  Home  Rule  ”  Again 

All  rural  school  districts  are  rejoicing  at  the 
present  time  over  the  reiieal  of  the  toAvnship 
school  laAA'.  and  the  return  to  the  old  regime.  Avhere 
each  district  controls  its  OAvn  affairs. 

’Fhe  folloAving  arguments  against  the  ncAv  .system 
have  been  raised;  (1)  'Fhe  country  d' '^riots  were 
com])ell(Ml  to  share  the  burden  of  increa^  xation, 
due  to  the  heavier  ex])enses  of  nearby  toAvn  and  vil¬ 
lage  schools,  although  they  could  say  nothing  as  to 
the  Ava.A'  the  affairs  of  the  district  Avere  managed. 
Hoav  much  did  this  differ  from  “taxation  without 
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re))resentation,"  against  Avhich  our  forefathers  fought 
so  nobly?  (2 1  'Fhe  rights  of  AA’omen  Avere  also  l(*s- 
sened.  for  mothers  and  taxiiayers  had  no  voting 
jioAver  under  the  iieAv  hiAv.  (,‘l)  'Fhe  education  of  the 
country  chihlren  Avas  injured,  for  the  consolidated 
.schools  Avere  located  so  far  from  .some  of  the  homes 
that  it  Avas  imixtssihle  for  the  little  folks  to  attemi 
Avith  any  degree  of  regularity,  esiiecially  during  the 
cold  Winter  months.  'Fhese  facts,  though  stated 
briefly,  tire  sutlicient  to  ju’oA’e  the  inetliciency  of  the 
toAvnship  school  Iuav.  ami  the  advisability  of  return¬ 
ing  to  the  old  .'<ystem. 

No  om*  is  h(>tter  able  to  control  the  affairs  of  a  di.s- 
trict  than  its  oavii  memlicrs.  'Fhis  fact  has  been 
realized  hy  scores  of  peojile  tliroughout  the  State. 
Much  credit  is  due  'Fife  K.  N.-Y.  for  the  Avay  in 
Avhich  it  fought,  and  also  to  Mr.  l.eAvis  M.  Martin, 
through  AvIios(‘  siqiport  tlu*  old  system  Avas  brought 
hack  into  use.  .Viitocrac.v  has  lieen  defeated,  and 
democracy  is  (uice  more  in  control. 

No  district  appreciat<»s  the  change  more  than  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  2.  toAvn  of  ItridgcAvater,  Oneida  ('o..  Avhere, 
'Fuesda.A*  CA’cning.  .Turn*  4,  in  connection  AA'ith  the  an¬ 
nual  .school  meeting,  a  celebration  and  social  time 
Avas  held.  Men.  Avonien  and  children — A'oter.s  and 
non-voter.s — to  the  number  of  .50  peojile.  gathered  at 
the  school  building'.  Avhere  musical  numbers  Avere 
rendered  on  a  victrola.  and  refreshments  served, 
follOAA'ed  hy  the  annual  husim'ss  meeting.  'Fhe  CA'en- 
ing  Avill  long  lx*  riuiKuiihered.  not  only  lavause  of  the 
pleasure  it  alTordeil.  hut  also  because  of  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  satisfai’tion  jirodiicc'd  through  the  tri- 
um]ili  of  the  cause,  for  Avhicli  all  have  been  fighting. 

A.  K.  )!. 


The  Coal  Dealer’s  Dollar 

ONE  result  of  this  .‘1.5-cent  dollar  discussion  is  the 
fact  that  I'onsumers  are  beginning  to  try  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  the  difference  hetAveen  their  iirice  and  Avhat 
the  AA'orking  jiroducer  r<*c(*iA'es.  'I'hey  cannot  always 
trace  it  through  clearly,  and  soimdimes  they  get  it 
AA'rong,  hut  it  all  li(*l]ts,  for  this  sort  of  figuring  Avill 
.sooner  or  later  make  the  great  buying  imhlie  realize 
hoAV  it  is  being  treat (?d. 

Food  and  fuel  are  the  tAvo  great  human  necessities 
— AA’ith  clothing  fidloAA’ing  closely.  'Fhe  fuel  question 
is  a  niglitmai’(‘  to  many  a  iii.-in  of  limited  income. 
M  hat  is  the  margin  ladAvemi  )»roduc<‘r  and  consumer? 
'i'he  folloAving  (piestion  starts  off  the  discus.sion  : 

Hard  coal  sells  for  .$I0.((()  p(‘r  ton  here.  I  understand 
that  the  miner  Avho  digs  the  coal  gets  75  cents  jier  ton 
and  the  feamstc-r  Avho  deliviu’s  the  coal  get.s  2.5  ^-ents. 
Noav,  if  all  the  hard  Avork  in  the  coal  business  <-osts  onlv 
.$1  jier  ton.  1  Avould  like  to  knoAV  Avlnit  the  .$l).q()  is  for. 
Indiana.  K.  p.  o. 

'Flint  is  Avliat  avo  all  Avant  to  knoAv.  and  it  Avill  he  a 
job  to  find  out.  .Vs  for  Avliat  the  miner  gets,  here  is 
a  re])ort  from  one  iioint  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  : 

'The  Kingston  Coal  ('onipany.  one  of  tlie  leading  com- 
jiauics  for  mining  anthracite  coal,  itays  the  miner  for 
digging  a  mine  carload  of  coal  from  ,$1.27  to  .$1.75  u 
car.  'Fhe  miner,  himself,  pays  tlie  laborer.  'Fhe  average 
is  about  .$1.7(1.  E.’O’li  car  contains  about  t.AVo  ami  one- 
half  tons.  'Fhe  difVerenci*  in  (he  cost  of  mining  dejiends 
ujion  the  location  of  the  vein  and  the  ditliculty  in  min¬ 
ing.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  you  the  aA'erage  fig¬ 
ures  for  all  the  mines  putting  out  anthracite  coal.  Each 
mine  has  its  oavii  ditlicultii's  and  advantages.  I,.  L.  .s. 

'J’Ikmi  it  stMMiis  tlnu’c  is  still  another  angle  to  it.  In 
digging  out  one  car  containing  Iaa-o  and  one-half  tons 
lie  .gets  (Is  emits  a  ton.  We  still  have  .$.S.1)2  to  he  ac¬ 
counted  for.  Who  can  tell  us  Avhere  it  goes  to? 

'Fhen  it  .seems  there  is  till  another  angle  to  it.  in 
many  jiarts  of  Penn.sylvania  the  coal  lands  are  still 
OAvned  by  farmers  and  leased  hy  them  to  the  coal 
companies.  'Fhus  a  farmer  may  lx*  Avorking  the  sur¬ 
face  of  his  farm  Avhile  heloAV  him.  in  the  soil,  tlu* 
miners  are  digging  out  the  coal.  Due  of  our  readers 
.sends  us  the  folloAAdng  statement  about  the  farmer 
and  his  coal : 

Here  is  where  the  IIoix*  Farm  man  Avill  have  to  scale 
that  .'5.5-cent  dollar.  Most  of  the  farmer.s  sold  their  «’oal 
at  .$100  jier  acre.  It  is  five  feet  thick,  and.  according 
to  the  Heologirail  Survey,  contains  2(5(I,(K)0  bushels  jier 
acre.  'Fhe  farmers  can  go  to  the  mines  and  buy  it  hack 
at  11  cents  per  bushel.  If  the  Hope  Farm  man  can  get 
a  .'55-eent  dollar  out  of  this  he  ought  to  join  our  friend 
LeAvis  in  California. 

Your  paper  is  sure  the  jiap  of  them  all.  .s. 

Wa.shington  ('o..  I ’a. 

'Fho  IIoix*  Farm  man  never  Avas  good  at  figures, 
hut  this  is  Avhat  he  makes  out  of  it:  In  Pennsyl- 
A’ania  a  hushel  of  anthracite  coal  Aveighs  75  pounds. 
.Yt  11  cents  a  bushel  the  cost  is  .$2.0.‘5  jier  ton.  On 
the  other  hand.  2(I(i.(M)0  husliels  at  11  cents  jier  hushel 
means  $20.2(i0  at  the  price  Avhich  the  farmer  /u///.t. 
As  he  receives  .$100  for  the  coal,  his  shiire  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  fades  out  of  sight.  Put.  take  it 
another  Avay :  If  the  mine  company  can  sell  to  the 
farmer  at  .$2.0.'>  and  our  Indiana  friend  pays  .$10.50, 
Ave  ask  once  jiiore.  avIio  gets  the  .$7.07  Avhicli  is 
squeezed  out  or  tacked  on  hetAveen  the  tAVO? 
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isossiblo  for  the  common  farmers  of  the  State.  An- 
otlier  fault  tlial  was  very  evident  was  tlie  failure  to 
f:ot  real  imliliclty  of  tlie  institutes  to  the  farmers. 
'J'his  had  l>een  done  to  some  e.xtent  itefore  hy  one  or 
two  of  the  directors.  Itejiorts  had  previously  l)een 
made  for  local  papers  and  others,  and  these  seemed 
to  do  ((uite  as  much  directly  as  the  institutes  them- 
.selves.  ami  in  an  indirect  way  made  them  pcipitlar. 


UnrvcHfUKj  Hay — Heavy  Work  for  the  rifeher. 


about  the  institutes.  It  may  b(*  tiiat  farmers  do  not 
cai'e  enouirh  about  thein  to  warrant  their  continu¬ 
ance,  but  it  is  my  idea  that  the  common  farnu'rs 
do  care  for  them  to  (piite  an  e.xtent,  provided  they 
are  not  taken  too  far  from  tho.se  who  are  real  farm¬ 
ers.  We  seem  to  havt'  very  little  in  today's  propa- 
ftanda  that  is  really  of  interest  to  farmers.  The 
Collette  of  Atti'iculture  reaches  many  farmers  at 
farmers’  week,  but  not  a  larjre  percentage.  Those 
who  can  affoi’d  the  time  and  the  expense  of  tlie  triti 
enjoy  it.  Most  cannot  do  thi.s.  The  Farm  Ilureans 
have  a  jilace  and  have  some  ajiprovai  from  farmers, 
real  farmers.  I  mean.  Had  not  it  been  for  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  I.e.-iitue  many  of  them  would  have  died 
out  some  time  aso.  It  was  fortunate  for  both  that 
the  bureaus  took  a  hand  in  Tiisattiu'  work.  '^I'ln* 
F.caitiu*  is  of  iiit(*rest  to  farmers.  Its  meetiiif's  art* 
filtemled  by  many  real  f.irmers.  Aside  from  a  part 
of  those  who  attend  farmer.s’  week  at  Cornell,  the 
I-eauue  meetings  are  about  all  that  takes  the  inter¬ 
est  of  f.armers  aside  fiom  the  institute.  It  is  dilii- 
cult  to  g(*t  much  of  ;i  l-’ami  I’urean  meeting  unless 
it  is  coupled  with  something  el.se.  Tlie  Dairymen’s 
coil vmition,  State  Agricultural  Society,  etc.,  do  not 
attr.ict  farmers.  ''I’his  is  not  a  criticism  of  any  of 
tlie.se  associations  or  bureaus.  What  we  need  is  to 
find  what  the  farmers  really  want.  It  is  evident 
that  they  are  interested  in  improving  their  condi¬ 
tion  linancially.  Educators  uia.v  sa.v  that  this  can 
be  done  by  listening  to  their  advice,  theorie.s,  and 
learning.  Ajiparently  farmer.s  doubt  it.  These 
things  are  right  and  we  cannot  disjiejise  with  tlimu, 
i:or  do  we  want  to.  Hut  such  facts  go  to  show  that 
to  make  the  institutes  poimlar,  and  they  should  be 
popular  Avith  farmer.s,  it  is  necessary 
to  get  somewhere  near  the  farmer,  not 
a  long  distance  above  him.  To  do  this 
w(‘  need  some  one  in  supreme  com¬ 
mand  of  institutes  Avho  is  close  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  not  so  clo.se  to  the  seats  of 
the  miglity  as  to  discourage  those  avIio 
belieA-e  tliey  are  of  the  lowly  sort.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  uiuh  i-stood  thal  I 
oppo.se  the  direction  of  institutes  from 
the  colh'ge,  but  I  would  not  have  them 
under  the  .siinie  complete  control  as  are 
the  bureaus  and  the  extension  Avork, 
altliough  they  should  co-ordinate  and 
work  Avithout  friction.  ii.  ii.  i.von. 


Grass  Notes  From  a  Goodly 
Country 

WM  started  hay-making  here  oi4 
.Tune  4;  the  clover  tields  ar<‘  the 
best  we  liaA-e  liad  for  a  great  many 
years.  My  own  field  is  .sown  to  Alfalfa 
and  M(*diuni  Ited  clover,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Aviuait  seeding  Timothy 
Avas  .sown  with  the  wheat.  The  stand 
i^^  so  thick  that  it  would  seem  iniiiossible  to  get 
any  more  grass  in  between  tin*  stalks,  and  the  Al¬ 
falfa  is  now  four  feet  high,  while  tlie  clover  is  about 
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Tomato  Crop  Very  Early — Growers 
Worried 

The  early  Avarm  Spring  Aveather  and  the  frerpient 
shoAvers  lun’e  brought  the  early  tomato  crop 
along  much  sooner  tluin  usual.  Hloucester  Ho.,  N.  .T., 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  earl.v  tomato 
sections  in  the  Avorld.  The  light  .sand.v  soil,  Avarm 
cliiiiate  and  expert  groAvers  make  a  Avonderful  com¬ 
bination  for  earl.v  and  heav.v  production.  During  a 
I'.crmal  sea.son  thou.sands  of  boatloads  and  truck¬ 
loads  of  early  tomatoes  are  .sent  to  Philadelphia  and 
other  nearby  markets;  besides  that  approximately 
l.<i00,000  crates  of  tomatoes  are  .sh’ipiied  annuall.v 
out  of  just  one  of  the  railroad  stations  (.Swedes- 
boro).  TJ.sually  the  lieaA'.v  shipments  are  sent  out 
during  the  latter  half  of  Jul.v  and  then  continuing 
in  August  as  long  as  the  distant  markets  hold  good. 

fin  .Tune  C  the  Avriter  visited  many  early  tomato 
fields  in  Hloucester  Co.,  and  talked  Avith  the  groAvers. 
i'here  is  jiracf  icall.v  a  normal  acreage,  but  the  indica¬ 
tions  Avere  that  the  crop  Avoiild  be  much  earlier  than 
usual  and  if  nothing  ha]/]iens.  the  .vield  Avill  be  un- 
usuall.v  heavy.  Careful  inspection  of  the  green  fruits 
shoAved  that  the  early  set  of  fruits  Avas  very  lieaA\v, 
perfect  in  shajte,  and  of  high  quality.  This  is  a 
decided  change  from  last  year.  Avhen  the  yield  Avas 
loAv  and  much  of  the  fruit  Avas  rough  and  tasbdess. 

Noav  the  big  jirnblem  before  the  groAvers  is  to  mar¬ 
ket  this  unusually  iiromislng  croii  to  good  advantage. 
I.abor  is  scarce  and  crates  jire  high-priced,  but  the 
most  serious  que.stion  is  that  of  tninsportation.  'I'lie 
<'.\pi’<‘ss  comimnies  and  the  freight  .agents  Avill  mak(! 
i;o  iiromises.  During  earl.v  .'S|>rlng  seA'eral  shipiruMits 
of  asiiar.agus  from  Cloucesler  Co.  to 
XcAV  York  City,  a  distance  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  actuall.v  rotted  befoi’c  they 
re.ached  the  market,  q'h rough  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Mr.  I’.amford,  of  the  State 
lUiro.au  of  Markets,  and  of  ]Mi‘.  Ch.a.'^e, 

(he  Cloucester  County  F.arm  Demon- 
str.ator,  special  f  ransjiortal  ion  facili¬ 
ties  Avere  furnislnal  for  .a.sjiaragus  ship¬ 
ments.  Noav  the  Cloneester  Count.v 
(Farmers’)  Shipp(*rs’  A.ssociiition  is 
making  a  strenuous  effort  to  shOAV  the 
Food  Administration  and  the  jieiish- 
able  foods  tnuisportation  committees 
Unit  a  tremendous  amount  of  ])erlshable 
produce  must  he  sent  out  each  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  tomato  sea.son,  and  that  cars 
must  b(*  provided  to  prevent  Avaste, 
l/)C!il  gluts  and  agi'icultural  depia'sslon. 

I-a.st  seas<jn  it  AA’as  a  common  sight 
to  see  the  shipiiing  i/latforms  jiiled  hi,gh 
Avith  tomatoes  and  loaded  farm  Av.agons 
standing  all  ai'ound  the  freight  yard 
Avith  no  cmi>iy  cars  in  sight.  ’I’bis 
caused  the  .selling  jirice  to  droji  fear¬ 
fully.  When  cai's  tinally  came,  the 
market  laid  been  Avrecked  'b.v  the  tumble  in  jirice  so 
(hat  it  did  not  ri'cover  .again  for  the  early  croj).  Mr. 
Chase  recently  called  at  eA'ery  freight  station  in  las 
county  to  find  out  hoAV  man.v  cars  have  been  used 
odier  ye.ars.  7’hi.s  information  Avas  lasinested  b.v  tin* 
Food  Administration,  so  that  jiroper  iirovision  may 
be  made  for  the  necessary  number  of  <-ar.s. 

'rhis  scai.son  the  unusually  (?iirly  cro])  from  Clouces¬ 
ter  f’ount.A'  Avill  i»robabl.v  «-ontlict  more  than  it 
usuall.v  does  Avith  the  earl.v  tonnito  cr/tjis  from  7'exas. 
Kentuck.v  and  Teniu'.ssee.  lIoAA'eA’er,  the  Southern 
N(‘av  Jer.sey  cro))  is  picked  Avhen  nearly  rijie,  there- 
for<‘,  it  should  be  of  siiiierior  (pialil.A'.  Furthenuore, 
the  Food  Administration  and  Tr,ansportalion  Direc¬ 
tors  faA'or  tin*  shorter  hauls  and  opjiose  .sbipnu'nts 
in  opposite  directions.  'J'herefore,  the  Cbnicester 
County  extra  daily  tomato  crop  should  have  the 
tirst  call  on  all  the  markets  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  country,  beginning  tludr  shipments  this  .vear  in 
.7 line  and  lasting  several  Aveeks,  until  the  more  north¬ 
ern  groAvers  .are  ready  to  supjdy  their  local  markets. 

It  is  A'ery  encouraging  to  knoAV  that  every  effort 
is  bein.g  made  ])ro])erl.v  to  ilistribute  this  great  <a-oi» 
.at  an  attnictive  price,  so  that  as  little  of  it  as  iio.s- 
sible  AAill  be  bought  up  by  the  c.anneries.  Last  year 
soA'eral  thousand  tons  of  the  earl.A'  croji  Aveut  to  the 
can-house.  If  much  of  this  can  be  made  unnecessary 
by  jiroviding  proper  tran.sjiortation  facilities  for  the 
e.arly  crojt,  it  should  make  a  stronger  (hanand  for 
the  c.an-hoii.se  crop  lat(‘r  in  the  se.ason.  i:.  av.  dkisai'n. 


What  About  the  Farmers’  Institutes? 

WITH  tlie  passing  aAva.v  of  Mr.  Van  .\l.st.vne 
it  Avas  expected  that  the  in.stitutes  of  the 
State  Avould  go  more  or  le.ss  under  the  control  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture.  ^Ir.  \'un  Alstyne  had 
done  excellent  Avork  in  many  Avays.  ,S(jme  thou.ght 
he  depended  too  much  on  the  college  to  get  the  most 


six  inches  loAver.  Avith  the  Timothy  heads  shoAving 
at  about  the  same  height.  The  field  is  in  jicn's, 
and  has  bemi  a  sort  of  sIioaa'  jdace  for  .sonu*  Aveeks, 
one  farmer  bringing  another  to  see  it.  and  soim* 
coming  after  hearing  about  the  tield.  'J'he  seialing 
consisted  of  six  pounds  Alfalfa,  three  pounds  cloAcr, 
seeded  both  Avays,  very  early  l.-ist  .S|iring,  Avith  the 
usual  (piantity  of  'fimothy  in  the  Avheat.  Half  the 
above  (luantit.v  Avas  seeded  each  Avay. 

'I’he  .\lfalfa  seeded  aloiu*  in  this  year's  Avheat  on 
Febiuary  2.",  at  the  rate  of  six  pounds  to  tlie  acre, 
has  given  me  an  excellent  stand,  and  owing  to  the 
late  heav.v  rains  has  made  excessive  groAA'th,  ladiig 
CA-er  a  foot  hi.gh  in  some  places;  not  a  A-er.v  d(‘sirable 
thing  from  our  standpoint  here,  as  it  means  that  by 
harvest  time  it  Avill  have  reached  Avell  up  in  the 
sti-.-iAA',  which  means  damp  shocks  and  moldy  str.-iAv 
later. 

i  am  raising  m.v  own  raia*  and  rutabaga  seed  this 
y(-ar.  having  .set  aside'  a  jiart  of  my  cover  crops  Avhere 
the  stand  Avas  extra  good,  consisting  of  about  a  tenth 
of  an  acre,  for  this  juiriiose;  last  .Acar  I  had  to  pay 
$1.25  i»er  pound  for  turnip  seed  and  15  cents  for  rai»e, 
and  I  figure  that  tlu'  above*  plot  Avill  giAe  me  more 
tlian  snflicient  seed  for  all  my  cover  crop.s,  be.sides  an 
acre  of  vetch  ami  rye  which  I  am  raising  for  Hu* 
.suine  purpose;  I  think  this  Avill  proA’o  a  jirotitlible 
propo.sition  for  other  f.irmers.  becau.se  if  the.v  have* 
se*ed  for  cover  e-rops  eif  lhe*ir  oAvn  raising  the.v  Avill 
naturally  use*  it  more*  liberall.v;  the  eml.v  part  of  m.v 
e-eve*r  crops  for  Avhich  I  shall  luive  to  buy  .seed  is  the 
Alfalfa  Avhiedi  1  intenel  to  use*  in  some*  tiehls.  .\lfalfa 
is  surely  Avorking  out  Avell  Avith  me,  both  as  a  cover 
crop  and  as  an  annual  cre>p. 

'riie  timely  rains  liave  AA’orked  Avonders  Avith  the 


Tiro  A  nil  fain  of  Aftparayii.s.  I'iy  .7.7/ 

While  Mr.  \'an  .\lst.vne*  Avas  a  se  ho/diuaste-r  among 
bis  institute*  force*,  .'iiiel  the*  re'al  elirector,  he*  Avas 
al.so  peiimlar  AA'ith  them.  He*  got  in  close  touch  Avilh 
the  ce)lh*ge*  .-ind  Avitli  some  of  the*  farmers  about  the 
Sti*''  'lael  it  not  been  for  his  strong  per.souiility  it 
is  uou.ul’ul  if  bis  methoels  Avould  have*  sue*e*e‘e*de*el  as 
we‘ll  as  they  did.  Noav  that  he  is  genu*,  Avhat  is  to 
bee*onie  of  the  institutes'/ 

It  .seems  to  me  tluit  farnu'rs  ought  to  liave  a  sa.v 
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LYMAN’S 

Guaranteed  Genuine 

GRIMM 

ALFALFA 


Proven  Hardiest  By 
Agricultural  College  Tests 


A  Photo  taken  of  one  of  the  47  Fields  established 
In  1916  by  F.  Forbell,  Alfalfa  Specialist  in  Minne¬ 
sota  Collesre  of  Agriculture.  Liscomb  Alfalfa  was 
sown  along  side  of  Lyman’s  Grimm.  During  the 
following  winter  most  of  the  Liscomb,  touted  by 
some  seedsmen  as  being  very  hardy,  winterkilled 
•—but  the  Grimm  came  through  the  winter  in  excel¬ 
lent  shape.  Lyman’s  Grimm  has  been  equally  suc¬ 
cessful  all  over  the  country. 

Heaviest  Yields— Highest  In 
Feeding  Value— Best  For  Seed 
Summer  Planting  Recommended. 

Sow  Grimm  Seed  which  is  known  to  be  genuine. 
With  each  lot  of  my  seed  I  furnish  a  certificate  of 
its  genuineness.  Book,  “How  I  discovered  the 
Grimm  Alfalfa”  and  seed  sample  Free, 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  EXCELSIOR,  MINN. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

The  great  soil  improver  and  valuable 
for  early  green  food,  grazing  and  hay 
crop.  Special  circular  free,  also  sample 
and  price  of  seed  sent  on  request. 

Alfalfa 

High-grade  American  grown  seed. 
Write  for  sample  and  price  of  seed,  also 
a  copy  of  our  Alfalfa  Leaflet,  free.  If 
in  need  of  Farm  Seeds  of  any  kind, 
please  write  to  us  for  prices. 

HENRY  A  DREER 

7 1 4-7 1 6  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbaoe,  Cauliflower,  Pepper,  Tomato,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Beet,  Celery,  Egg,  Kale,  Onion,  Parsley,  Sweet  Potato, 
Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Horseradish  plants.  Also  Aster, 
Geranium  and  other  flowering  plants. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

and  runner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Also  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants. 
Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs  for  fall  plantinp:.  Cataloiruo  free. 

HAKKY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

AND  2,000,000  cabbage  plants  in 

vKDDHUCi  flllU  all  vaneties.  per  1,000  ;  5,000, 

PAIII  IFI  AH/FR  ^-^0  5  10,000,  $12.  REROOTED- 
wHULIlLvilCH  $1.76  per  1,000.  300,000  CAULI- 

PI  A  N  T  Q  FLOWER  PLANTS  (Henderson’s 
L  H  n  I  O  Snowball)  $2.75  per  1,000.  Kerooted, 
$4  per  1,000.  PAvr,  F.  KocnELLE,  Box  422,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Cabbage  Plants 


&«nAPaoilC  roots,  horserabish  sets,  cabbage, 
Asparagus  beets,  onion  plants,  lettuce,  toma! 

TOES.  EGG  PLANTS,  PEPPERS  and  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 
Send  for  Price  List.  J.  C.  .Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 

f'FI  FRY  Dl  ANTC  golden,  self  bleaching,  white 

wtLtlll  rUHH  Id  PLUME  and  GIANT  PASCAL.  300  for 
$1. Post  paid.  Catalogue  free.  W.s.  FORD  S  SON.Hartly.Delawsre 

RED  SKIN  POTATO  SEED 

store  Tomato  plants.  $1.50  1,000.  Cabbage  and  Cauli¬ 
flower  plants.  Prieo  list  free.  M.  S.  BORGO,  Tineland,  N.  J. 

—Two  Million.  Danish  and  Domestic. 

A  S  H  M  TC  A  1>,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

Danish  Ball  Head  Cabbage  Plants  d  ®  d,  po'stpuld 

By  Express,  $2  per  Thousiin<n  6.000  or  more  at  $l..'iO  per 
Thousand.  PJIKI)  E.  JlliADLEV,  Union,  Y. 

IiiumiiiiitniinniititiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiMiiiiiiKiiiiitiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMMiiiiiittiiiiiiiiiiMiiiittiiutitiiiuiiiiiiii^ 

^OR  2  yearly  subscriptions  I 

V  to  ‘Pre  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

(Two  One  Year  Subscriptions  i 
to  two  Different  Addresses)  | 

ThisTransparent 
Handle  Name 
Knife 

Your  name  and  address  will  be  | 
printed  and  shown  as  sample  | 

3 

IT  is  not  alone  a  novelty,  I 
but  it  is  a  good  Pocket  = 
Knife.  The  knife  has  two  I 
lilades.  One  large  spear  I 
point  and  one  pen.  Half  pol-  | 
ish  German  Silver  bol.ster,  | 
brass  lining,  3%-Inch  Cellu-  | 
loid  handle.  The  material  is  I 
of  the  very  best  quality,  the  I 
blades  being  made  of  highest  I 
grade  English  Crucible  Steel.  | 
Each  blade  bears  the  trade  | 
mark  “Keen  Kntter,”  which  | 
in  itself  is  suflScient  guaran-  = 
tee  that  It  contains  nothing  | 
hut  the  very  highest  grade  of  | 
material,  and  is  of  the  best  I 
workmanship.  | 

S 

'THIS  knife  will  not  be  given  with  subscrip-  I 
Mions— they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  I 
place  of  cash) lo  our  subscribers  and  friends  I 
who,  acting  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  | 
as  indicated.  | 

j  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  S  | 
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wheat  in  this  section,  and  a  poor-looking 
field  is  the  exception  now,  whereas  they 
all  looked  poor  early  in  the  Spring ;  a 
record-breaking  crop  of  both  hay  and 
wheat  may  be  looked  for,  in  this  section 
at  least.  l.  euppix. 

Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 


Growing  Onion  Sets 

Will  you  inform  me  how  to  grow  onion 
sets  from  seed  sown  in  May?  I  know  it 
is  cheaper  to  purchase  onion  sets  than  to 
plant  seed,  also  quicker,  but  we  all  like 
to  try  things  on  a  small  scale,  either  for 
the  novelty  or  experiment.  In  growing 
sets  from  seed  do  I  plant  seeds  in  drills 
or  broadcast,  in  both  cases  thiekly  sown? 
Tlie  iiart  that  has  me  guessing  is  how 
you  keep  the  onion  sets  in  small  .sizes! 
I  have  ,iust  planted  seed  on  almost  weed¬ 
less  ground,  rich,  partly  shaded,  light  and 
moist  soil.  Varieties.  Yellow  Globe.  Dan¬ 
vers.  Prizetaker.  I  have  been  told  by  a 
neighbor  to  sow  thickly  for  small  sets. 
Is  this  correct?  w.  L. 

Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 

Onion  .sets  are  produced  when  the  seed 
is  sown  .so  thickly  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  crowded  seedlings  to  grow  to  their 
natural  size.  The  seed  is  usually  sown 
with  the  ordinary  seed  drill  with  a 
spreader  attachment,  so  that  the  seeds 
are  spread  out  in  a  row  thn'e  inches 
wide.  The  space  between  rows  is  about 
nine  inches  wide.  From  40  to  100  pounds 
of  seed  are  used  per  acre.  The  soil 
should  he  reasonably  free  from  weed  seeds 
and  if  it  is  in  fair  condition  instead  of 
rich  the  sets  will  ripen  np  in  better  con¬ 
dition. 

Planting  should  be  done  as  early  as  po.s- 
sible  in  the  Spring,  and  the  s(4s  should  be 
pulled  soon  after  the  little  bottoms  have 
formed,  and  before  the  tops  have  died 
down.  This  usually  occurs  about  the  first 
of  August,  when  the  weather  is  warm  and 
drying.  Late-planted  seed  does  not  form 
desirable  bottoms,  and  the  necks  of  the 
sets  will  be  thick  and  watery.  No  matter 
how  dry  and  airy  the  storage  conditions 
may  be,  such  .sets  would  decay  badly,  and 
they  would  send  out  green  shoot.?  in  stor¬ 
age  and  seed  stalks  when  set  in  the  field 
the  next  Spring. 

The  Y'dlow  Globe  and  Danvers  .seed 
makes  good  sets  ■when  it  is  planted  at  the 
proper  time,  but  the  Prizetakers  are  in¬ 
clined  to  bolt  to  seed  badly.  They  make 
their  finest  development  when  the  seed  is 
started  in  a  hotbed  in  February  and  when 
they  are  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  they 
are  transplanted  to  the  field  to  stand  a 
few  inches  apart.  e.  tv.  d.  b. 


Hay,  Ha/  Caps  and  Vegetables 
The  group  of  pictures  this  week  on 
pages  800  and  807  cover  a  great  variety 
of  subjects.  Fig.  300  shows  how  cow-pea 
hay  is  handled  in  Virginia.  This  hay 
makes  a  coarse,  rather  heavy  fodder,  and 
the  average  Northern  man  in  looking  at  it 
would  hardly  consider  it  of  great  value. 
In  fact,  however,  the  cured  vines  of  the 
cow  pea  make  the  finest  kind  of  fodder 
for  all  kinds  of  stock.  OMie  Southern 
farmers  know  how  to  handle  this  crop 
properly.  It  is  best  cured  in  cocks  or  in 
the  shade,  the  main  point  being  to  iire- 
vent  a  too  rapid  wilting  of  the  large 
leaves  so  that  the  water  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  stems.  We  are  not  making 
half  as  much  mse  of  cow  peas  and  Soy 
beans  in  tlie  North  as  we  ought  to.  In 
many  places  where  Alfalfa  does  not  thrive 
the  Soy  bean  and  the  early  varieties  of 
cow  peas  would  make  an  excellent  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Alfalfa  or  clover,  and  improve 
the  soil  at  the  same  time. 

q'he  picture  at  Fig.  389  shows  a  hay- 
field  in  Southern  New  .Jersey,  where  hay 
caps  are  used.  As  Alfalfa  works  in  upon 
the  Atlantic  coast,  the  hay  caps  become 
more  and  more  necessary,  for  Alfalfa  and 
clover,  to  do  their  best,  must  be  cured  in 
the  shade  or  in  the  cock.  The  fodder 
will  sweat  in  the  cock  to  best  advantage, 
and  ill  many  cases  like  the  present  the 
hay  cap  becomes  a  necessity  in  order  to 
save  the  crop.  This  cap  of  thick  oiled 
cloth  will  shed  water  easily,  and  when 
one  side  is  thrown  up,  as  shown  in  the 
picture,  during  a  period  of  sunshine  or 
wind,  the  hay  is  well  iirotected,  throws 
off  its  moisture  and  turns  up  in  good 
condition.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
one  great  trouble  with  Alfalfa  is  the' fact 
that  the  first  cutting  comes  at  a  naturally 
wet  season,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  cure.  In 
Northeast  Missi.ssippi,  for  instance,  Al¬ 
falfa  grows  Tvell,  but  the  first  cutting 
must  be  made  during  a  naturally  rainy 
season,  and  under  ordinary  conditions  it 


is  almost  impossible  to  save  this  crop. 
The  u.se  of  hay  caps,  properly  handled, 
will  make  a  great  saving  under  such  con¬ 
ditions. 

In  these  war  times  every  square  foot 
of  a  backyard  garden  must  be  utilized, 
and  plants  with  a  long  vine  cannot  be 
permitted  to  run  all  over  the  ground  as 
they  would  be  under  field  conditions.  The 
picture  at  Fig.  .388  shows  a  tomato  vine 
trained  up  to  a  post.  In  this  small  gar¬ 
den  every  foot  of  space  is  needed,  and  if 
this  big  vine  were  permitted  to  sprawl 
over  the  ground,  as  is  done  in  field  cul¬ 
ture,  it  would  require  six  to  eight  square 
feet.  Here,  however,  a  space  of  two 
square  feet  permits  this  vine  to  develop 
its  fruit  perfectly.  Training  up  these 
vines  is  not  practical  on  a  large  scale, 
but  where  space  is  valuable,  tomatoes, 
melons,  and  even  potatoes  can  be  trained 
up  in  this  way  to  good  advantage. 

We  have  often  had  our  say  about  a 
supply  of  asparague  for  the  farm.  The 
fact  is.  no  one  has  any  right  to  live  in 
the  country  and  not  develop  a  good  as¬ 
paragus  bed.  It  is  the  easiest  vegetable 
to  grow ;  it  comes  on  fii-st  in  the  season, 
and  will  live  for  years  even  with  very 
poor  care.  There  is  probably  no  other 
Spring  vegetable  so  nourishing  and  with 
such  a  u.seful  olTect  upon  the  system  as 
asparagus.  The  boy  in  the  picture,  Fig. 
391,  knows  this,  and  we  do  not  blame 
him  for  hugging  tight  the  two  bunches  of 
“grass.’’  He  knows  that  the  dinner  will 
be  50  per  cent  more  enjoyable  with  one 
of  these  armfuls  properly  served.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  attempt  to  live  iu  the 
country  without  a  supply  of  “grass,”  and 
if  anything  would  justify  the  children  for 
attemiiting  a  strike,  it  would  be  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  provide  them  a  constant  supply  of 
this  fine  vegetable. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  — The  Federal  Grand 
,Tury  in  New  York  June  7  returned  in¬ 
dictments  against  nine  persons,  charging 
con.spiracy  to  violate  section  2  of  the 
e.spionage  act,  which  is  a  capital  oflemse, 
and  an  attempt  to  commit  treason,  pun¬ 
ishment  for  which  is  two  years’  impri.son- 
meiit.  The  alleged  plotters  are :  The 
Biirone.s.s  Maria  von  Kret-schmau,  alias 
Mine.  Maria  K.  de  Yictorica ;  Lieutenant 
Gommander  ITormaim  Wessels,  alias 
Karl  Itodiger,  of  the  German  navy:  Jere¬ 
miah  O’Leary,  the  anti-British  agitator, 
whose  jiiiblicatiou  “Bull”  is  denied  the 
use  of  the  mails ;  'Willard  ,1.  Robimson.  a 
Sinn  Fein  orator;  Albert  Paul  Fricke, 
alleged  to  have  been  the  paymaster,  of  the 
group;  John  T.  Ryan,  a  fugitive  attorney 
from  Buffalo,  a  Siuii  Feiiier  who  frequently 
Tvas  mentioned  in  the  proceedings  follow¬ 
ing  the  plot  to  blow  up  the  Welland 
Canal  ;  Emil  Kipper,  an  American  citizen 
who  is  alleged  to  have  materially  aided 
the  band  in  their  operations,  and  Hugo 
Schweitzer  and  Rudolph  Binder,  the  lat¬ 
ter  two  now  dead.  Two  indictments  were 
filed  against  each  defendant.  One  charges 
cousiiiracy  to  commit  espionage,  the  other 
conspiracy  to  commit  treason.  The  es¬ 
pionage  charge  is  based  on  the  act  passed 
.Tune  15,  1917,  and  provides  death  or 
thirty  years  imprisonment  as  the  penalty. 
The  treason  charge  is  based  on  a  jiro- 
vision  of  tlie  criminal  code  and  involves  a 
lienaltv  of  two  years  imprisonment  and 
.$10,000  fine. 

Sentences  of  life  impri.sonment  were 
imposed  by  a  courtmartial  .Tune  10  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  upon  45  conscien¬ 
tious  objectors  who  had  refused  to  wear 
army  uniforms.  The  .sentence  w’as  re¬ 
duced  to  25  years  each  by  Brig.-Gen. 
.1.  P.  O’Neil,  who  reviewed  the  records. 
The  men  will  be  sent  to  Fort  la'aven- 
worth  jirison.  The  slackers  are  nearly  all 
from  Oklahoma,  and  members  of  the 
Mennonitc  faith.  Some  Meuuonites  have 
refused  to  bear  arms,  but  donned  the  uni¬ 
forms  and  accepted  work  iu  non-combat¬ 
ant  units.  The  convicted  men  refused  to 
wear  uniforms  or  work  iu  any  army  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Following  the  resting  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  case  June  10  against  Lawyer  .To- 
■seiih  Rutherford,  successor  to  the  late 
"Pastor”  Russell,  and  seven  of  his  ad¬ 
herents  on  trial  for  conspiring  to  cause 
insubordination  iu  the  militai-y  and  naval 
forces  of  the  country.  United  States 
Judge  Howe  in  Brooklyn  refused  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  indictments  against  the  Russel- 
lites.  I.etter  were  read  from  a  number  of 
drafted  soldiei-s  who  had  been  encouraged 
by  the  Russellite  leader  to  resist  military 
service. 

'Tlie  first  mercanrile  fleet  this  year  from 
Seattle  to  the  salmon  fisheries  on  Bristol 
Bay  has  got  stuck  iu  late  ice  iu  Bering 
Sea  and  one  steamship,  the  Tacoma,  has 
been  sunk,  according  to  word  received 
June  ]()  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mail  lost  when  the  Puerto  Rican  line 
steamship  Carolina  was  sunk  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  submarine  off’  the  New  Jersey  coa.st 
included  40.000  letters,  42  sacks  of  new.s- 
papers.  54  sacks  of  parcel  post  and  37G 
registeriHl  iiarcels.  mailed  from  through¬ 
out  the  island  between  May  25  and  28, 
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inclusive,  and  at  San  Juan,  May  29,  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  announced. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  parlia¬ 
mentary  secretary  of  the  Briti.sh  Min¬ 
istry  of  Food  recently  stated  that  100,000 
additional  acres  of  potatoes  had  been 
planted  in  Great  Britain,  while  120.000 
acres  had  been  planted  in  Ireland.  The 
margarine  manufacture,  he  added,  had  in¬ 
creased  fourfold  since  the  war  began  and 
the  country  is  now  independent  of  mar¬ 
garine  imports. 

Wheat  storehouses  of  the  Mormon 
Church  in  Utah  are  being  swept  clean  for 
the  first  time  in  30  years  to  add  to  the 
supply  for  American  soldiers  and  the 
Allies  overseas.  The  Mormons  have 
turned  over  to  the  Food  Administration 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  bushels 
of  grain,  representing  the  great  reserve 
store  kept  up  since  the  days  of  Brigham 
Young,  through  contribution  by  farmer 
church  members  of  one-tenth  of  their 
crops. 

Champion  Sylvia  .Johanna,  a  .six- 
months-old  Holstein  bull  calf,  sold  for 
.$l()(i.(ff)9  at  the  State  Fair  Park  at  Mil¬ 
waukee.  JVis.,  June  5.  The  previous  rec¬ 
ord  price  was  ,$83,000.  paid  for  the  calf’.s 
mother.  May  Echo  Sylvia,  a  year  ago. 
The  mother  holds  the  world’s  record  with 
41.01  pounds  of  butter  and  1.000.80 
pounds  of  milk  for  a  seven-day  period. 
The  seller  was  A.  C.  Hardy,  Brockville, 
Out.,  and  the  buyer,  E.  A.  Stuart  of 
Gconomowoc,  Wis. 

Prote.sts  and  complaints  against  the 
scheme  of  coal  curtailment  to  vegetable 
growing  greenhouses  which  has  been  put 
into  effect  by  P.  B.  Noyes  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  are  being  made  to  Food  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Hoover  and  Administrator' 
Garfield  by  farniers  of  New  England  and 
New  Y’ork  State.  A  revision  of  the  plan 
giving  ample  coal  to  greenhouses  produc¬ 
ing  early  Spring  vegetables  is  asked. 
Among  the  protests  received  is  one  from 
the  New  England  Farmers’  War  Council, 
composed  of  three  fanners  from  each  of 
the  New  England  States.  A  farmers’  or¬ 
ganization  in  Ohio  also  has  voiced  a  jiro- 
test.  CoiLsiderabie  quantities  of  early 
vegetables  are  grown  under  glass  in  New 
England  and  New  York  State  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  Eastern  markets.  The  fuel 
allotment  which  has  been  granted  them 
will  practically  put  an  end  to  this  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  remainder  of  the  war,  it  is 
asserted. 

Tlie  State  of  Illinois  has  issued  an  of¬ 
ficial  quarantine  against  the  common  bar¬ 
berry  (Berberis  vulgaris  and  its  varie¬ 
ties)  becaiLse  of  its  increasing  the  destruc¬ 
tive  black  stem  rust  of  grains. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  and  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  American  Gladiolus  Society 
will  be  held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  14 
to  17.  1918.  A.  E.  Kunderd,  Go.sheii, 
Ind..  is  president,  and  Prof.  A.  C.  Beal, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  is  secretary. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Emergency  esti¬ 
mates  reaching  approximately  .$28,000.0(19 
to  establish  permanent  airplaine  and  bal¬ 
loon  stations  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coa.sts,  in  Hawaii  and  on  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  were  sent  to  the  House  Ap- 
liropriations  Committee  .Tune  0  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Baker.  The  destructive  excursion 
of  German  submarines  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
(‘stimates.  It  is  understood  that  .sites 
have  been  .selected  for  13  stations  on  the 
Atlantic,  three  on  tlie  Pacific,  three  in 
Panama  and  three  in  Hawaii. 

The  entire  output  of  steel  and  pig  iron 
of  the  country  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Government  .Tune  (*>  through  the  IVar 
Industries  Board  and  will  be  concentrated 
upon  mills  and  foundries  engaged  in  turn¬ 
ing  out  munitions  and  vital  war  supplies. 

The  names  of  men  of  draft  age  who 
have  received  commissions  by  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  and  are  engaged 
on  duty  not  strictly  military  are  sought 
in  a  resolution  aclopted  by  the  House 
.Tune  10.  This  resolution  directs  Secre¬ 
tary  Baker  and  Sei-nffary  Daniels  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  Hou.se  names  of  all  meu  be¬ 
tween  21  aud  31  years  of  age  (they  are 
known  as  slickers)  who  have  been  as- 
signeil  to  clerical  or  non-military  duty 
.since  .Tune  5.  1917. 

Threats  of  the  Gorman  Government  to 
resort  to  repri.sals  and  the  flat  refusal  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  these  threats  are  set  forth 
in  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  two 
Governments  made  public  at  the  State 
Department  .Tune  7.  Ilaus  Rulzer,  the 
Swiss  Minister,  acted  a.s  iiitermetliary. 
Germany  threatens  to  take  action  against 
Americans  now  under  German  control  lui- 
less  the  United  State  roloase.s  Gapt.-Lieut. 
F ranz  Rintelen,  master  plotter  and  spy, 
from  his  prison  sentence  which  he  is  .serv¬ 
ing  at  Atlanta.  The  German  Government 
suggests  that  Rintelen  be  exchanged  for 
Siegfried  Paul  London,  an  alleged  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen  arrested  in  \Yar.saw  on  espi¬ 
onage  charges  and  sentenced  to  10  yoar.s’ 
penal  servitude  iu  Germany.  A  statement 
issued  by  the  War  Department  shows  that 
there  are  133  American  soldiers  iu  Ger¬ 
man  prison  camps  aud  210  American  civ¬ 
ilians.  including  merchant  sailors,  in¬ 
terned  in  Germany.  The  statement  also 
shows  that  there  are  more  than  5.00() 
Germans  interned  in  the  Ignited  States, 
of  whom  approximately  1,310  are  pris¬ 
oner  of  war. 


“Why  did  you  leave  your  last  place?” 
asked  the  boss.  “I  didn’t  leave  it.  It 
left  me.”  “Rather  strange,  I  should  say.” 
“Not  at  all.  I  worked  in  an  ammunition 
factory.” — G’redit  lost. 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Are  Rhubarb  Greens  Unwholesome  ? 

Some  people  say  that  rhubarb  or  pie 
plant  leaves  can  be  used  for  greens,  and 
others  that  they  are  poison.  Which  is 
right?  C.  M. 

Both  r  they  can  be  used  for  greens  if 
they  arc  boiled  with  soda  in  two  Avaters, 
which  extracts  the  poison,  oxalic  acid. 
But  when  so  treated  they  are  rather 
tasteless  and  mushy,  and,  since  there  is 
always  a  chance  that  you  will  not  get 
the  oxalic  acid  all  out,  we  advise  leaving 
them  alone.  There  are  so  many  perfectly 
safe  things  for  greens  that  it  does,  not 
seem  worth  while  to  run  any  risk  with 
rhubarb  leaves,  though  it  looks  as  if  they 
ought  to  be  good.  The  stalks  also  have 
the  acid  to  a  small  extent,  and  there  are 
some  people  who  cannot  eat  rhubarb  for 
that  reason. 


The  Chemistry  of  Lime 

‘Tf  burning  limestone,  calcium  carbon¬ 
ate.  changes  the  lime  into  calcium  oxide, 
how  is  it  that  the  lime  in  the  ash  of  coal 
or  wood  is  in  the  form  of  carbonate?” 

Partly  because  of  the  temperature  and 
conditions  of  the  fire,  and  partly  because 
air.  with  its  normal  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  is  present  in  excess. 

‘Ts  the  element  calcium  itself  alkaline, 
or  is  it  only  alkaline  when  compounded 
with  other  elements?” 

Calcium  is  a  hard  white  metal,  neither 
acid  nor  alkaline,  any  more  than  silver  is 
acid  or  alkaline.  These  words  are  used, 
rather  loosely  at  times,  to  describe  the 
general  condition  of  compounds,  that  is. 
groups  of  elements.  As  the  number  of 
known  chemical  compounds  increases, 
there  is  an  enlarged  collection  of  com¬ 
pounds  wliich  show  that  most  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  may  act  either  way.  Calcium, 
however,  mostly  forms  alkaline  groups. 

“Are  the  words  ‘lime’  and  ‘calcium’  syn¬ 
onymous?” 

No.  “Calcium”  is  the  name  of  the  ele¬ 
ment  :  “lime”  usually  means  the  oxide  of 
that  element,  but  the  word  is  used  loosely, 
and  is  Tisually  compounded  to  Show  the 
exact  meaning. 

“Do  ‘alkaline’  and  ‘camstic’  mean  the 
same  thing?” 

At  times.  C’nustic  may  refer  to  any 
burning  or  destructive  action  ;  “alkalme” 
is  a  description  of  a  chemical  condition. 
Better  look  up  an  elementary  chemistry, 
in  the  public  library  in  your  tOAvn.  and 
see  what  that  says  about  these  things. 
Popular  usage  is  rather  indefinite.  “Tame- 
stone”  is  calcium  carbonate,  but  “stone 
lime”  is  calcium  oxide  in  lumps,  to  give 
but  one,  instance. 


Trouble  With  Water  Glass  Eggs 

T  had  80  dozen  eggs  down  in  Avater 
gla.ss  during  the  past  Winter,  mixture 
made  according  to  directions  you  sent  me. 
After  a  time  the  Avater  glass  got  milky 
and  AA’hite,  and  then  jellied.  Do  you  know 
the  reason  for' that?  Was  the  preserving 
quality  lost?  A  great  number  of  the  eggs 
have  been  poor ;  smelt  like  old  cold  stor¬ 
age  eggs.  The  eggs  were  bought  from 
neighbors.  They  could  not  have  been  old. 
for  Ave  took  all  they  could  spare  every 
week.  The  majority  of  the  e^gs  have  been 
all  right.  With  a  great  number  the  shell 
has  been  a  little  cracked,  and  there  was 
not  a  single  cracked  one  put  down.  T  see 
in  a  recent  issue  that  the  eggs  should  be 
put  in  jar  small  end  down.  I  did  not 
know  that,  and  I  filled  the  jar  Avith  the 
entire  quantity  of  water  glass  needed  foi* 
the  30  dozen  eggs,  and  then  each  Aveek  as 
I  got  the  eggs  I  put  them  in  by  using  a 
tea  strainer  to  get  them  to  bottom  of  jar 
^arefully.  I  haA^e  used  both  hand  and  tea 
strainer  to  remove  eggs;  Avas  that  Avroug? 
The  directions  are  so  careful  aboiit  ster¬ 
ilizing  jar  first,  and  then  later  to  use 
unsterile  things  to  put  eggs  in  and  to  re¬ 
move  Avith  doesn’t  seem  consistent  or 
right.  The  jar  has  been  covered  Avith 
newspaper ;  is  a  wooden  or  stone  lid  nec¬ 
essary?  The  jar  has  been  in  furnace 
room.  Was  that  wrong?  A  neighbor  said 
that  having  potatoes  in  same  room  Avould 
spoil  the  glass.  Is  that  true?  We  are 
growers  of  seed  potatoes,  and  our  entire 
cellar  Avas  packed  Avith  them,  so  that  I 
do  not  know  where  Ave  could  keep  jar 
away  from  them.  The  eggs  Avere  fertile 
ones ;  cannot  get  infertile  ones.  But,  as 
some  Avere  good  and  some  bad.  do  you 
think  that  Avas  cause?  I  had  AA’hite-,shelled 
eggs  and  broAvn ;  good  and  bad  of  both 
kinds.  MRS.  AA\  M. 

It  looks  as  if  you  had  gone  a  little 
Avrong  tAA’o  or  three  ways,  and  the  added 
result  had  been  disastrous.  In  the  fiist 
I)lace.  the  chances  are  that  you  did  crack 
one  or  two  in  putting  them  in ;  if  so. 
even  a  minute  crack  Avould  result  in  a 
SDoiled  effect  Avhich  would  go  all  through 
the  jar.  It  is  poor  policy  to  have  all  your 
eggs  in  either  one  jar  or  one  ba.sket,  and 
eggs  are  vex’y  prompt  in  picking  up  odors. 
It  is  poor  policy,  also,  to  handle  or  di.s- 
turb  the  pack  till  you  begin  to  use  from 
that  particular  jar.  All  this  is  with  due 
modesty,  as  the  chemist  consulted  in 
the  case  per.sonally  uses  a  chemical  pro¬ 
cess  Avhich  is  not  as  yet  adapted  to  the 
general  public,  and  has  no  personal  ex¬ 
perience  Avith  water  glass.  But  if  you 


Avill  take  smaller  j.ars,  pack  in  the  eggs 
small  end  doAA’ii,  fill  the  jar  with  eggs, 
pour  over  them  the  cooled,  boiled  water 
glass  solution.  Aveight  down  as  needed, 
and  tie  over  the  tops  of  the  jars  heavy 
I)aper  Avell  coated  Avith  paraffin  (the  same 
sort  you  use  to  seal  fruit  cans),  and  then 
store  the  jars  in  the  coolest  and  least 
odorous  place  you  have,  you  will  likely 
have  as  good  luck  as  the  great  majority  of 
our  readers  who  use  the  water  glass  pro¬ 
cess  every  year  with  entire  success.  While 
sterile  eggs  are  better,  the  fertile  ones  can 
as  well  be  used  if  equal  care  is  taken. 


Sterilizing  Stored  Eggs 

The  following  process  preserved  our 
eggs  as  Avell  as  Avater  glass.  Have  a  ket¬ 
tle  of  boiling  Avater,  put  a  few  fre.sh  eggs 
in  n  wire  basket,  submerge  the  contents 
while  you  count  four  sloAvly,  remove,  dry, 
put  in  a  market  basket  or  something  sim- 
ilai’,  hang  in  a  dry  place  in  the  cellar. 
Use  at  intervals  as  you  choose.  AV.  ir.  T. 

This  will  work ;  a  similai*  process  has 
been  patented,  but  whether  the  patent  is 
any  good  or  not  is  another  matter.  The 
reason  it  works  is  that  the  boiling  Avater 
sterilizes  the  shell  and  cooks  a  thin  layer 
of  egg  directly  beneath.  Germs  cannot 
penetrate  the  dry,  sterile  shell,  or,  if  they 
do,  can  do  little  with  the  cooked  layer. 
The  whole  trick  is  to  do  a  very  few  at  a 
time,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the 
Avater  is  not  loAverod  by  the  cold  eggs,  and 
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to  use  judgment  in  “counting  four.”  The 
eggs  should  be  very  clean,  and,  if  they  are 
germless,  by  keeping  the  roosters  penned, 
AA’ill  be  much  more  apt  to  keep  well. 


Smoking  Hides 

What  is  the  Indian  process  of  tanning 
(smoke  tanning)  hides?  M.  J.  R. 

The  printed  recipes  Ave  have  been  able 
to  find  are  rather  indefinite  and  do  not 
look  feasible.  'I'hey  call  for  soaking  the 
skin  in  Avater  in  Avhich  a  deer  or  calf 
brain  has  been  boiled  and  then  hanging 
the  skin  in  smoke,  or  else  rubbing  in  the 
brains  and  then  smoking.  No  doubt 
there  are  some  among  our  readers  Avho 
can  tell  u.s,  “IIone.st  Injun,”  just  what  to 
do,  and  Ave  would  be  glad  to  know. 


Sugar  Syrup  that  Will  Not  Granulate 

In  answer  to  L.  M.  W.,  page  1079, 
who  Avisjies  to  make  sugar  syrup  that 
will  not  granulate,  to  one  quart  of  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar  add  one  pint  of  hot  water. 
Have  both  measures  exact  as  possible. 
Set  on  the  back  of  the  stove  and  keep 
hot,  stirring  occasionally  till  all  sugar 
is  dissolved.  Do  not  let  it  boil.  If  it 
boils  it  will  granulate.  The  only  secret 
is  to  have  the  sugar  and  water  about 
correct  in  measuring,  and  not  to  boil. 

Butler,  Mo.  j.  b.  m. 


Storing  Eggs 

I  saAv  a  feAV  Aveeks  ago  that  a  reader 
had  some  trouble  with  keeping  eggs  in 
water  glass.  I  suspect  the  trouble  may 
have  been  same  as  we  had  once ;  Ave  lay 
the  blame  to  having  been  too  careful  to 
pack  fresh-laid  eggs  and  got  in  some  too 
fresh.  It  doesn’t  do  with  us  to  put  in 
Avarm  eggs.  j.  h.  r. 


Cleaning  Jars  from  Water  Glass 

An  imiuirer  asks,  on  page  592,  how  to 
clean  crocks  that  have  been  used  to  hold 
Avater  glas.s.  T  advise  trying  the  effect  of 
kerosene  for  the  outside  at  least.  I  used 
it  on  inside.  I  cannot  guarantee  it.  but 
it  cured  a  bad  case  for  me,  or,  at  least, 
rendered  the  crock  quite  presentable  AA'heu 
all  other  cleaners  at  hand  had  failed. 

M.  II. 


Glkam.n'u  Monuments.' — On  page  099 
U.  II,  R.  asked  about  cleaning  monuments. 
Get  some  lump  pumieestone  and  straighten 
one  side  to  make  a  fiat  surface,  then  by 
using  Avater  and  jxlenty  of  elboAv  grease 
with  it,  you  will  have  Avhat  some  tomb¬ 
stone  men  use  for  cleaning  markers  and 
the  like  in  cemeteries.  Pumieestone  can 
probably  be  obtained  at  the  liardAvare 
stores;  if  not,  try  paint  stores  and  drug 
stores.  E.  A.  W. 
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Stop  the  Gamble  in  Haying! 

Your  mower  lays  the  hay  in  even  swaths 
down  meadow  and  hayfield,  exposed  to 
whatever  weather  may  come.  Take  no  chances 
with  that  unprotected  hay.  International  Harvester 
hay  tools  will  put  it  under  cover  in  prime  condition,  properly 
cured,  four  or  five  hours  after  cutting. 

Every  hay  grower  should  become  familiar  with  the  new 
International,  Keystone  and  Osborne  Combined  Side  Delivery 
Rake  and  Tedder.  This  popular,  economical  machine  has 
two  duties  in  one  —  it  can  be  instantly  adjusted  for  rake  or 
for  tedder.  It  rakes  clean,  teds  thoroughly,_and  handles  hay 

fently.  It  is  a  left-hand- delivery  rake,  which  means  it  can 
ollow  the  mower  closely  and  strike  the  heads  first  (not  the 
stems).  It  does  clean  work,  piling  two  swaths  at  once  on  the 
clean  stubble  (not  on  an  unraked  swath),  which  means  proper 
curing.  Quickly  adjustable  to  any  condition. 

International,  Keystone  and  Osborne  Windrow  Loaders  are 
built  to  last.  Pulled  easily  by  two  horses,  they  load  uni¬ 
formly,  leave  the  field  clean,  lift  hay  over  10  feet,  and  do  not 
thresh  off  blossoms  and  leaves. 

These  tools  return  their  price,  and  more,  to  your  pocket. 
The  dealer  can  furnish  you  with  proper  size  and  types  and 
special  equipment.  Act  early  this  year  and  be  certain.  See 
the  dealer  —  write  the  address  below  for  folders. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  •.•  USA 

Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborns 


With  this  Simplex  Ditoher-Terracer 

Works  In  an;  soil,  cla;  or  g  umbo .  Digs  V  -shaped 
dltcb  down  to  4 ft.  Practically  all  steel.  Reversi¬ 
ble.  Equal  to  100  men.  Pays  for  Itself  In  a  day. 


Sent  on 
1 0  Days’ 
Trial 


Ditches,  Terraces, 
Builds  Levees, 
Levels  Bumps,  Fills 
Gullies,  Grades 
Roads,  Back  Fills, 
Cleans  out  old 
ditches  at  low  cost. 
Simplex  Farm- Ditcher 
Co.,  Inc.,  Box  66 
Owensboro,  Ky. 


Write 

for 

Ditch¬ 

ing 

book 

and 

money 

back 

guar¬ 

anty 


INCREASED  APPLE  PROFITS 

^  'fflu  A  Farquhar  Hydraulic 
,5  ■  1  gr  Cider  Press  Avill  turn 

V  <a.  oilinifc—  your  culls  into  good 
selling  cider.  You  can 
also  make  money 
•  pressing  for  your 
neighbors. 

Our  high  pressure  con- 
'  struction  gets  all  the  juice 
from  the  apples  with  mini¬ 
mum  power.  Presses  In 
sizes  from  15  to  400  barrels 
aday.  New  Catalogue 
giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 

A.B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd-,  Box  130, York.  Pa. 

We  also  maXe  Engines  and  Boilers,  Saw  Mills,  Threshers,  eto. 


Send  for 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds,  wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catftlog  lllmtnted  la  colors  fres. 

Wheel  Co.,  48£lm  Si.,  Quincy,  Ilk 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer’s  big  questions. 
How  can  I  can  got  my  crops  sprayed 
when  help  is  scarce?  How  pro¬ 
tect  my  crops  against  bugs  and 
blight  ? 

IRON  AGE 

yrayer 


meets  the  need  for  a  fast-working,  hlf^>i>ressare  field 
sprayer,  Coverador  Grows— 55  or  lOOffal.  tank,  write  to- 


Ask  fer  Cat¬ 
alog  No.  274 

The  Special 
shape  teeth  cut 
the  weeds  close 
to  the  hill  an<! 
do  not  cover 
the  crop  with 
earth.  40  years 
actual  service. 

Rear  wheel  furnished  if  desired. 


CUP  YOUR  WEEDS 

with  a  COLT 
Wood  Beam 
Cultivator 


BATAVIA  CLAMP  COMPANY,  215  Center  St,  Batavia.  N.Y. 


The  Threshing  Problem 

Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
rye  and  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years.”  W.  F.  Massey. 
"It  will  meet  every  demand.”  H.  A.  Morgan.  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

KOGER  PEA  &.  BEAN  THRESHER  CO.. 

Morristown.  Tenn. 


eme^o^rous 


—  that’s  what  thousands  of  fanners 
say,  who  have  gone  from  the  U.  S.  to 
settle  on  homesteads  or  buy  land  in  West¬ 
ern  Canada.  Canada’s  invitation  to  evept  in¬ 
dustrious  worker  to  settle  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta  is  es¬ 
pecially  attractive.  She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy,  prosperous 
homes  for  themselves  by  helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops  to  feed  the  world. 

You  Gan  Get  a  Homestead  of  160  Acres  FREE 


or  other  lands  at  very  low  prices.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15. 
to  $30.  par  acre  that  will  raise  20  to  45  bushels  of  $2.  wheat  to  the 
acre  —  it’s  easy  to  become  prosperous.  Canadian  farmers  also  grow 
wonderful  crops  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farming  is 

fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising.  The  excellent  grasses,  full  of  nu¬ 
trition,  are  the  only  food  required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes!  Good  schools 
and  churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent.  Write  for  literature  and 
particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 


O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 


301  E.  Genesee  St. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


I’KiccocToi's  Yorx(iSTKKS. — Out  ou  the 
lawn,  as  1  write,  the  big  Red  heu  is  pa¬ 
rading  her  brood  of  six  little  white  tur¬ 
keys.  As  usual  iu  all  large  families  there 
are  various  types  and  contrasts  of  char¬ 
acter.  One  is  a  slow,  feeble  little  fellow, 
lagging  behind,  a  little  dull  and  stupid. 
Two  seem  to  l)e  downright  lazy.  You  see 
them  sitting  down  iu  the  warm  soil  or 
stretching  out  in  the  soft  grass  waiting 
for  their  nurse  to  find  some  fat  worm  for 
them.  Then  there  are  two  timid  charac¬ 
ters.  They  stick  close  to  the  hen  and 
attend  to  every  cluck  and  call.  The  last 
is  an  adventurous  little  fellow,  full  of 
life  and  spirit.  He  is  a  pioneer  ;ind  runs 
ahead  of  the  rest,  disreganling  the  Red 
hen’s  warnings.  What  does  he  care? 
The  outside  of  his  head  has  been  well 
greased  with  lard  and  the  inside  of  his 
skull  has  been  greased  with  lightning 
straight  from  .some  wild  old  ance.ster  who 
was  quite  capable  of  caring  for  himself. 
So,  while  the  hen  scolds  and  increases  her 
blood  pressure  with  worry  and  trouble, 
this  youngster  runs  out  to  act  for  him¬ 
self . ■  Last  night  while  hoeing 

in  the  strawberries  I  came  upon  another 
pi-ecocious  youngster.  A  Marshall  ])lant 
had  started  in  to  produce  some  big  ber¬ 
ries,  but  through  some  freak  of  nature 
four  big  runners  have  already  run  out  and 
taken  root.  I  never  saw  such  growth  on 
larger  plant.s.  Instead  of  permitting  their 
mother  to  ))roduce  a  bunch  of  great  ber¬ 
ries  in  comfort  they  are  draining  her  and 
preparing  for  croi)s  of  their  own  !  .  .  . 

Last  year  we  i)ut  some  ILildwin  grafts 
in  an  old  apple  tree  ou  the  hill.  Several 
of  them  started,  and  this  Spring  one  of 
them  has  niiide  an  astonishing  grow’th. 
'I'he  old  ti’ee  has  started  its  own  wood  out 
for  a  few  iuche.s,  but  this  precocious  thing 
I)lanted  on  her  own  arm,  has  made  five 
times  as  much  growth  and  is  still  growing. 

.  .  .  One  of  the  lilac  bushes  this 
Spring  i)ushed  out  a  limb  or  twig  which 
outgrew  all  the  rest  and  produced  the 
must  wonderful  flower,  full  of  a  new  and 
delicate  fragrance.  .  .  .  Thomas  came 

to  me  .some  time  ago  and  said  he  Avanted 
to  plant  an  acre  or  more  of  the  “Shee- 
miny”  sweet  corn.  He  claims  that  it 
gives  the  largest  ear  of  any  variety  and 
that  farmei-s  prefer  it.  \Ye  went  after 
every  seedsman,  but  not  one  had  ever 
h(*ard  of  any  such  corn.  Finally  Ave 
found  it  Avas  a  local  name  for  a  “.s])ort” 
of  Rarly  iMammoth  which  a  farmer  found 
in  his  field.  He  kept  the  ear  and  lias 
saved  all  the  sec'd  through  several  gener¬ 
ations.  Thus  “Sheeminy”  was  .iiist  a 
local  name  for  another  of  those*  precocious 
youngsters  Avhich  nature  for  some  Aviso 
purpose,  is  ever  i)i-oducing. 

Stronu  Ri.ooi). — Xow  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  hen.  the  strawberry  jilant,  the 
old  tree,  the  lilac  bush  and  the  corn  plant, 
all.  if  they  are  caieable  of  feeling,  express 
themselves  much  the  same  Avay :  ‘AYhat 
.s7/u//  I  do  with  this  abnormal  child?  He 
is  unlike  all  his  ancestors.  There  never 
was  anything  like  him  in  our  family,  and 
he  Avill,  most  likely,  bring  di.sgrace  and 
ruin  upon  us.  I  tell  you,  this  young  gen¬ 
eration  is  a  great  menace  to  the  future. 
We  never  had  any  'such  performances  iu 
my  day  !” 

.\t  least  that  is  about  what  an  old  man 
I  knoAv  says  about  the  young  people  of 
today,  and  I  imagine  that  much  the  same 
si)irit  runs  thrmigh  all  nature.  •  We  all 
seem  to  forget  that  there  can  be  no  im¬ 
provement  in  matter  or  mind  unless  some* 
one  breaks  away  from  “safe  and  sane” 
methods  and  conventions  and  runs  the 
risk  of  being  called  precocious  or  some¬ 
thing  very  much  Avorse.  If  you  and  I 
Avere  looking  for  improvement  Ave  AA'Ould 
select  that  fearless  little  turkey  for  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  1  should  certainly  select  all 
the  runners  I  could  from  that  berry  plant, 
and  you  would  want  grafting  wood  from 
the  Baldwin  shoot  and  the  lilac.  We 
surely  Avanted  that  “Sheeminy”  corn. 
There  would  be  little  satisfaction  in 
farming  if  each  generation  of  seeds  or  of 
stock  remained  on  a  dead  level  Avith  its 
ancestors  and  developed  no  precocious 
youngsters  to  make  the  next  generation 
better. 

Young  People. — My  old  friend  is  very 
bitter  against  this  “rising  generation.” 
Fvery  Fourth  of  July  this  breaks  out 
Avorse  than  ever  Avith  him,  because  he 
says  there  is  no  one  coming  up  to  take 
the  places  of  the  old-time  characters.  I 
think  this  feeling  grows  upon  many  of  us 
as  we  get  older.  The  trouble  is  that  Ave 
do  not  realize  Ave  have,  perhaps,  held  too 
fast  to  some  of  the  old-fashioned  things 


so  that  modern  life  has  sAvei)t  on  past  us. 
Bring  back  the  men  Ave  called  “great"  50 
years  ago  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  they 
could  handle  our  modern  affairs.  Just 
.stop  and  consider  that  your  boy  and  mine 
live  in  an  age  Avhen  the  flying  machine, 
the  telephone,  the  gas  engine  and  its  ap¬ 
plications  are  as  common  as  sunlight  and 
air.  The  men  Avho  founded  the  nation 
and  kept  it  going  could  not  even  imagine 
such  things.  Bring  them  back  from  the 
grave  today,  and  they  Avould  be  abso¬ 
lutely  lost,  both  in  trying  to  comprehend 
our  industrial  development  or  the  common 
I»itint  of  A’icAV  of  the  men  and  Avomen  of  to- 
da.v.  When  j'ou  are  temi)ted  to  find  fault 
Avith  this  “young  generation”  Avhy  not 
think  back  to  the  time  when  you  repre¬ 
sented  that  same  class  of  .society.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  your  “elders"  in 
those  days  j)ointed  ynn  out  as  a  “pi'e- 
eocious  youngster"  ftliat  is  if  you  amount 
to  much  today)  and  Avorried  over  the  fu¬ 
ture  Avhen  you  and  similar  thoughtless 
boys  and  girls  took  charge  of  things  I 
.\re  you  Avilling  to  admit  that  the  old 
folks  Avere  right,  and  that  your  genera¬ 
tion  has  ruined  the  country?  That  is 
what  they  .said  you  Avould  do.  Has  it  oc- 
eurred  to  you  that  perhaps  you  are  just 
repeating  an  old  idea  of  50  years  ago 
Avithout  inventing  a  new  one? 

Hoon  Breeding. — And  here  is  another 
side  of  it.  If  you  find  fault  Avith  your  boy 
or  girl  in  this  Avay.  haA-e  you  thought  that 
you  are  finding  fault  Avith  yourself?  If 
your  children  are  inferior  and  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  coming  up  to  do  their  part.  Avhose 
fault  is  it?  Of  course,  you  may.  perhaps, 
get  around  that  by  talking  about  “the 
Smith  family.”  out  of  Avhich  mother  came, 
but  that  is  dangerous  business  because 
ofttimes  these  criticized  children  groAV  up 
into  fine  men  and  Avomen.  and  then  “the 
Smith  family”  have  you  on  record  and 
can  i)oint  to  .Tohn  or  Mary  as  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample  of  Avhat  the  Smith  blood  can  do, 
OA'en  Avith  the  handicap  of  Bi-oavu  I  No, 
you  cannot  make  me  think  that  this  com¬ 
ing  generation  of  boys  and  girls  is  .so  lazy 
.and  dangerous  as  sonu*  people  claim. 
J’hey  confuse  me  a  little  and  I  cannot  quite 
grasp  their  point  of  view  at  times,  but  I 
think  my  children  are  going  to  make  a 
better  and  happier  world  than  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  Avill  be  different,  and  i)erhaps, 
as  a  man  never  gets  very  far  from  the 
fir.st  25  years  of  his  life.  I  Avould  not  be 
contented  to  share  their  future,  but  it  Avill 
be  a  good  Avorld.  and  they  Avill  Avork  out 
the  future  better  than  I  could.  I  believe 
that  just  as  I  belieA’e  the  daughters  of 
our  Red  hens  at  the  egg-laying  contest 
Avill  come  back  and  discount  their  moth¬ 
ers. 

WuAT  About  It? — There  are  tAvo 
things.  In  the  fir.st  ])lace,  all  over  this 
country^  men  and  women  of  middle  age 
are  trying  to  organize  and  i)ut  through 
certain  i-efo^-ms.  Most  of  them  huA'C  boys 
in  the  army  and  these  parents  Avant  to  do 
something  to  improve  conditions  here 
Avhile  their  boys  are  at  the  front.  This 
moA'ement  Avill  gain  great  poAver  during 
the  Summer,  but  it  mast  not  he  a  move¬ 
ment  of  gray-haired  men!  At  most  of  the 
meetings  thus  far  the  majority  of  those 
Avho  attend  are  men  of  40  or  oA-er.  The 
moA'ement  has  not  yet  appealed  to  our 
younger  people  as  it  should.  It  must  be 
presented  in  the  language  of  youth,  or  the 
.vounger  element  Avill  drift  to  the  other 
side.  The  mov»>nieiit  against  slavery  Avas 
put  ov<‘r  by  young  men.  'J'hey  made  uj) 
the  driving  force,  and  Ave  need  every  one 
of  them.  Let  us  all  get  aAvay  froiii  the 
idea  of  the  “ini<iuity  of  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration”  and  consider  more  of  its  jmAver 
and  pos.sibllitie.s.  We  need  right  here'in 
XeAA'  York  10.000  men  and  Avomen  Avho 
represent  in  the  spirit  of  their  lives  the 
little  turkey,  the  straAvberry  runner^ind 
the  liliic  shoot.  We  must  enlist  them  be¬ 
fore  the  other  side  does. 

A  Young  IMan’s  War. — i[y  father  Avas 
over  40  Avhen  he  Amlunteered  in  the  Civil 
War.  A  great  majority  of  the  soldiers 
Avere  no  longer  young.  This  Avar  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  young  man’s  conflict.  We 
have  sent  the  floAver  of  our  youth.  In  tln^ 
(^ivil  War  Ave  sent  more  of  the  grain. 
“Y'outh  must  be  served  !”  The  Avay  these 
boys  are  going  into  battle  disproA-es  any 
thought  we  may  have  had  that  they  are 
soft-handed  or  lacking  in  spirit.  They 
are  part  of  the  finest  aimiy  this  Avorld  has 
ever  seen,  and  you  Avant  to  realize  AA’’hat  is 
to  happen  Avhen  these  boys  come  home 
once  more.  I  think  they  AA'ill  have  a  per¬ 
fect  right  to  reason  this  way : 

“We  Avere  taken  aAvay  from  all  the  op- 
jiortunities  of  youth  in  trade,  business  or 
education,  put  iu  a  strange  laud  and  lined 
up  to  fight  for  a  i)rinciple.  We  Avere 
given  no  choice  iu  the  matter.  Our  coun¬ 
try  needed  u.s.  It  could  not  exi.st  as  a 
democracy  unless  we  obeyetl  orders  and 
risked  all  AA'e  had — life,  youth,  opportu¬ 
nity.  Noav  that  Ave  liaA'e  Avon  and  made 
democracy  safe,  avc  have  the  right  to  de¬ 
mand  that  the  nation  pay  us  Liirly  for 
Avhat  Ave  have  done.  Having  saved  de¬ 
mocracy.  it  belongs  to  us.  and  Ave  Avill  ac- 
cei)t  nothing  but  a  fair  chance  for  all.” 

Noav  I  expect  those  young  soldiei's  to 
come  home  talking  like  that.  My  boys 
already  feel  that  Avay.  Some  of  them 
Avill  be  too  old  to  finish  their  education  or 
start  ncAV  trades.  They  AA'ill  want  land — 
the  ultimate  desire  of  every  normal  hu¬ 
man  being.  It  will  do  no  good  for  my 
sour  old  friend  to  find  fault  with  this 
“young  generation.”  It  aauII  not  be  a 
“generation  of  vipers,”  but  rather  one  of 
Avipers,  since  they  Avill  have  Aviped  Kaiser- 
ism  off  the  earth.  They  will  be  the  ruling 
force  in  this  nation  and  hence  in  the 
Avorld.  and  they  deserve  to  be.  The  Civil 


War  veterans  might  have  been  the  ruling 
cla.ss  after  the  Avar,  but  they  Avere  .scat¬ 
tered  iu  an  eager  search  for  land.  The 
present  great  army  cannot  be  scattered  in 
that  Avay.  This  is  the  thought  for  the  cel¬ 
ebration  of  this  year’s  “Glorious  Fourth.” 
Whether  Ave  like  it  or  not.  Ave  men  of 
middle  years  must  realize  that  our  boys 
cannot  be  denied.  They  Avill  dominate 
Avhen  this  AA-ar  is  over.  Let’s  get  in  with 
them  and  clean  things  up  at  home  against 
their  home-coming  n.  AV.  c. 


How  One  Woman  Will  Help 

I  cannot  take  up  a  gun  to  fight,  like 
my  brother.  Avho  Avent  over  there'.  But  I 
am  sure  I  can  help.  The  cry  for  Avheat 
is  a  houscAvife’s  battle.  What  wheat  you 
use,  make  into  good  bread.  One'  sour 
batch  thrown  out  to  the  <logs  will  waste 
more  Avheat  than  the  bread-crumbs  you 
save  Avould  amount  to  in  fii'e  years.  I 
have  found  my  past  troubles  AA’ith  bread 
Avere  because  I  failed  to  boil  all  the'  liquid 
that  I  used,  and  second,  because  I  did  not 
alAA’ays  Avarm  the  flour  slightly  ;  also  that 
I  did  not  make  the  sponge  a  large  one,  so 
that  there  was  so  much  Avater  neede'd 
when  I  kneaded  in  the  flour.  To  keep  the 
dough  Avarni,  place  it  uiion  a  large  Avarm 
pillow  and  cover  very  closely. 

Corn  Bread. — I  have  alAvays  used  a 
certain  re'eipe,  and  as  I  make  it  every 
morning  now,  the  milk  Avhich  Ave  have  to 
buy  became  an  item,  and  being  out  of  milk 
one  morning  I  decided  to  try  Avater  in  its 
place,  and  increased  the  amount  of  corn- 
meal.  ( )urs  is  ground  nearly  as  fine  as 
Avheat  flour.  I  use  four-fifths  of  a  cup  of 
cornmeal,  one  and  a  quarter  cups  flour, 
one-quarter  cup  sugar,  four  teaspoons 
baking  soda,  salt,  one  egg.  Sift  all  dry 
ingredients,  drop  in  the  egg,  add  Avater 
enough  to  make  rather  thin  batter,  and 
beat  Avell.  Have  good-sized  pan  Avith 
about  five  tablespoons  melted  lard  or 
drippings  real  hot  in  the  oven,  pour  this 
Jn  last,  sloAA'ly,  and  stir  Avhile  pouring 
this  on.  Gorn  bread  needs  a  good  hot 
oven. 

Me.nding  Oa'ERALL.s  is  tedious,  to  say 
the  least.  I  luiA'e  ahvays  done'  all  other 
mending  on  the  machine.  )>o  one  day  a 
hai)])y  thought  struck  me.  Why  not  rip 
that  inseam  and  scav  tluit  patch  on  Avith 
the  m.'ichine?  Noav  I  buy  the  material, 
make  one  long,  neat  patch,  and  it  Avears 
as  long  as  the  overalls  last. 

Le.ssening  Work. — In  Summer  I  help 
l)ick  our  fruit  and  also  pack  it,  and  haA’- 
ing  chickens  and  gard(>n  and  tAvo  children 
under  five.  Avith  all  my  oavu  sewing,  I 
find  the  folloAving  A'ery  helpful :  In  AVin- 
ter  I  use  uj)  all  the  half-Avorn  outer  gar¬ 
ments.  as  I  can  mend  them  easier  then 
than  Avhen  the’  rush  is  on,  and  then  I  have 
the  new  ones  to  use  Avhen  I  am  .so  A'ery 
busy  outdoors.  This  applies  to  stockings, 
too. 

Cracked  Fruit  Jars. — Perhaps  this 
might  Avarn  some  Avho  have  had  frozen 
cellars.  In  the  February  cold  snap  I 
found  three  cans  of  fruit 'frozen  at  night, 
and  brought  them  up :  in  the  morning  I 
looked  at  first  jar  before  I  jiicked  it  up 
and  failed  to  see  where  it  had  cracked  iu 
the  night,  and  as  I  Avalked  to  a  side  table 
it  broke  in  my  hands  and  caused  a 
dreadful  gash  in  my  finger  that  the  doc¬ 
tor  says  should  have  had  a  stitch  iu  it. 
It  Avas  too  late  Avhen  he  saAV  it  a  Avee'k 
later.  Noav  1  am  cautious  to  take  hold  of 
jar  cap  only. 

Rai,sing  Chicke.ns. — ^AVe  jilAvays  had 
trouble  Avith  some  chicks  being  killed  in 
the  nest  before  all  Avere  hatched.  AA'e 
now  set  tAvo  he'ns.  Avhen  eggs  hatch  Avell, 
three  hens  at  a  time  Avheu  Ave  set  very 
early  in  the  Spring.  AA’heu  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  chicks  are  hatciied,  Ave  take 
the  best  he'n,  place  her  iu  a  barrel,  Avith 
Avater  and  grit  (road  gravel),  giving  her 
all  the  dry  chicks.  As  they  h.-iteh  and 
become  dry  under  the  other  tAvo  hens,  Ave 
remove  them  to  the  barrel,  cover  barrel 
Avith  two  AvindoAv  scre'ens  to  keep  out 
inA'aders  of  any  kind.  AA'e  keep  hen  iu  the 
barrel  about  three  days.  Barrel  should  be 
jilaced  Avhere  light  Avould  be  afforded  to 
reach  bottom  enough  for  chicks  to  be 
able  to  eat  after  ,4.S  hours. 

AA'omen  A'oters. — I  hope  4' he  R.  N.-Y. 
Avill  ahvays  continue  to  expose  frauds  and 
the  farmers’  enemies,  and  also  let  the 
Avomen  know  Avhat  they  can  do  to  better 
things,  and  I  feel  sure  they  Avill  be  more 
responsive  than  some  of  the  men.  I  don’t 
believe  money  Avill  buy  many  Avome'ii’s 
votes,  and  I  hope  they  keep  the  carpet 
Avell  dusted  as  iu  cartoon  in  The  R.  N.-Y'. 

.AIRS.  J.  R.  T. 
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POSfUM  91 
9  CEREAL^ 


Better  Off 

if  3^ou  drink 

INSmNT 

POSTUN 

instead  of 
coffee, 

Postum  is 
nutritious, 
tiealttifu.1 , 
economical, 
delicious  and 
American. 

TRY  IT  FOR  EVERY 
COOP  REASON 


Your  cnance  is  in  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
business  opportunities  offer  you  independence. 
Ifarm  lands  $11  to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated  lands 
to  I^IO.  TAventy  years  to  pay;  $3,000  loan 
in  improvements,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan 
of  livestock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  per¬ 
sonal  property  or  liA'estock.  Good  markets, 
churches,  schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excel¬ 
lent  climate— crops  and  livestock  prove  it. 
Special  liomeseekei's’  fare  certificates.  AVrite 
for  free  booklets.  Allan  Cameron,  General 
Superintendent  Land  Branch,  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway,  519  Ninth  Avenue.  Calgary, 
Alberta, 

HP  II  r*  I*r  •  r*  earns  more  iiioiipA' 

Aomall  taliiornia  r  arm  Avek.  nai^o 

also  oranges,  grapes,  ollres  and  llgs.  No  cold  weather;  rich 
soil;  low  prices;  ea-sy  terms.  Enjoy  life  here.  NeAvcomers 
welcome.  AVrite  for  new  San  Joaquin  A’alley  Illustrated 
EolderSifree.  C'.  1.. Nengritves, IiidiiHtrliilC'oiiimissloii- 
cr  Suiitu  Fe  Jty.,  liUi.’S  Itallwiiy  Kxeliuiigc,  C'hicugu 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  Stale  St.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Rindor  Tuiina  Granges,  Farmers’ Clubs,  Avrito  for 
uiiiuci  ■  nine  prices.  Farmer  a  g  e  ii  t  s  Avtinted. 


TllEO.  BURT  &^SONS 


gen 

Mel 


ROSE,  Ohio 


E  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEAAf-YORKER 
333  AAfest  30th  Street,  New  York 


All  Sizes 
andfrices 


The  National  Aluminum  Cooker  and  Canner — the 
same  as  used  by  County  Agents  and  Home  Demonstra¬ 
tors — enables  housewives  to  save  by  cooking  and  canning 
with  steam — makes  delicious  dishes  from  inexpensive  cuts 
of  meat.  Easy  to  operate;  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  The 
only  home  cooker  and  canner  having  adjustable  safety  valve  for  main¬ 
taining  correct  cooking  pressure  at  all  times.  Send  for  our  Canning  Book. 

G.f  (hi.  Book  COLD  PACK  CANNING 

FREE  Steam  Pressure  Method 

described  in  detail.  Shows  how  to  can  fruits,  vegetables  and 
greens  easily,  quickly  and  cheaply  either  for  home  use  or  to 
sell.  Tells  how  housewives  can  use  the  National  Aluminum 
Cooker  for  both  cooking  and  canning;  describes  leirger  out¬ 
fits  made  of  steel  for  canning  in  larger  quantities. 
p'Dp'17  V'aluable  Recipe  Book — Cold  Pack  Canning  Instructions— 
*  *'’*“‘*-*  Facta  you  ought  to  have  alxiut  National  Steam  Pressure 
Cookers  and  Canners.  Write  today, 

Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Works,  SlSSpring  St.,  Eau  Gairc,  Wis. 


tt8to»2000 
(or  home  or  factory 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


'I'he  Farmerette  is  Helping 

The  liibor  quostion  is  settling  down, 
and  farmers  are  either  giving  up  part  of 
the  work  they  did  in  former  years,  or 
else  taking  any  sort  of  labor  they  can  get. 
"^Fwo  years  ago  most  farmers  ridiculed  the 
thought  that  women  or  girls  could  he  of 
any  real  value,  it  has  now  been  found, 
however,  for  lighter  work,  such  as  i)ick- 
ing.  hoeing  or  weeding,  sensible  women 
are  very  useful.  They  cannot  he  e.xpectt'd 
to  do  heavy  farm  work,  but  they  really 
do  the  lighter  work  in  many  cases  better 
than  the  men,  and  by  making  a  new  ad¬ 
justment  of  labor  a  farmer  can  take  care 
of  the  plowing  nad  cultivating  and  turn 
over  the  lighter  work  to  those  farmerettes. 
Many  farmer’s  are  beginning  to  take  a 
philosophical  vic’w  of  the  situation,  and 
looking  at  the  matter  as  best  they  can. 
The  farmerettes  are  beginning  to  dress 
for  their  work.  A  few  years  ago  such  a 
costume  would  have  raised  a  storm,  hut 
it  is  now  coming  to  he  considered  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  joh.  Our  old  friend, 
F.  Q.  AN'hite  of  Westchester  (’o..  New 
York,  is  one  of  those  philosophical  farmers 
very  fortunate  in  the  fact  th.at  he  has  a 
coujde  of  smart  daughtei’S.  and  this  is 
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wliat  he  has  to  say  iilrout  the  labor  situa¬ 
tion  : 

Hie  ar  Deiiartment  lias  so  bungled 
the  selective  draft  that  instead  of  everv- 
one  being  drafted  to  work  where  he  is 
best  fitted,  now  everyone  phvsically  fit  is 
drafted  to  the  front  line,  from  the  farm, 
railroad  and  mine.  Still,  why  should  I 
worry  about  the  crops  Avhen  my  girls  get 
home  from  (’ornell?  i.  (j.  w. 


Caring  for  War  Orphans 

Our  Community  Club  is  comsideriiig  the 
sujqiort  of  a  Helgiaii  baby  for  one  yeai‘. 
Can  you  give  me  the  address  of  anyone 
who  can  give  me  any  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  matter?  I  would  like’ to  know 
how  much  it  would  cost  for  one  year. 
Also  if  the  money  would  be  payable  by 
the  month  or  year.  Jtits.  K.  (;.  ir. 

New  Jersey. 

'i'he  “Children  of  the  Frontier’’  are  in 
urgent  need  of  such  help  as  you  olTer. 
^Yrite  to  the  “Coinite  Franco-Americain 
Pour  la  Protection  des  Fnfauts  de  la 
Frouti^*re,”  fS  AVest  oTth  St.,  New  York. 
This  committee  is  caring  for  homeless 
children  from  towns  behind  the  battle 
front.  These  children,  clotlu'd  in  rags, 
starved  and  snlVering  from  fright,  di.sease, 
wounds,  and  nervous  shock,  have  been 
living  in  cellars,  exposed  to  constant 
bombardment.  Immediate  care  is  needed, 
to  heal  these  broken  little  lives,  fi'he 
above  committee  has  restored  700  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  care  of  relatives,  and  is  now 
caring  for  about  l.bOO,  but  thousands  of 
children  are'  still  exposed  to  terribh'  dau¬ 
bers,  behind  the  front  line  trenches.  This 
Comit6  Franco-Americain  has  27  <-olonies 
for  the  care  of  such  children,  mostly  lo¬ 
cated  in  old  chateaux  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  seven  receiving  depots  in 
Paris.  The  cost  of  supporting  a  child  in 
such  a  colony  is  $(i  a  month ;  clothing 
costs  $25  a  year.  All  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  are  paid  from  a  special  fund,  and 
the  rent  of  the  chateaux  is  given  the  so¬ 
ciety,  so  that  all  money  contributed  goes 


direct  for  the  support  of  the  children. 
'I'he  society  will  give  you  the  history  of 
s()me  of  these  children ;  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  in  noe'd  of  American  godparents  to 
“adopt”  them  at  $6  .a  month,  and  this 
.«eems  just  the  opportunity  you  desire. 
Another  committee  that  will  have  espe¬ 
cial  interest  to  rural  people  is  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Committee  for  Devastated  France, 
Inc.,  which,  in  addition  to  caring  for  des¬ 
titute  families  and  individuahs,  is  restock¬ 
ing  farms,  setting  orchards,  cultivating 
fields,  and  supplying  stock  and  hatching 
eggs  ;  its  national  headquarters  are'  at  10 
Fast  .‘>!)th  St.,  New  Y'ork.  British  farm¬ 
ers  have  contributed  largely,  both  in 
money  and  material,  for  rehabilitating 
the  farms  of  France,  and  we  ai-e  sure 
American  farmers  will  be'  eager  to  assist 
in  this  work. 


The  Hygiene  of  the  Normal  Shoe 

■A  recent  issue  of  “College  and  State,” 
jniblished  by  the  North  Dakota  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  discussing  the  anatomy  of 
the  normal  foot,  states  that 

‘■'riie  bones  of  the  foot  are'  so  arranged 
as  to  form  an  arch  on  the  inner  border, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  save  the  body 
from  jar,  and  this  arch  is  sui)ported  by 
ligaments  which  are  non-elastic  and  b.y 
muscles  Avhich  are  elastic  according  to 
their  strength  or  tone.  The'  bony  arch 
alone  cannot  support  the  body  weight, 
neither  can  the  ligaments  alone  support 


the  arch.  'The  tone'  of  any  muscle  is  in¬ 
creased  by  exercise  and  work,  and  de¬ 
creased  by  inactivity  and  support. 

“To  determine  a  normal  foot,  draw  an 
outline  of  the  naked  foot  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  being  careful  that  the  body  weight 
is  equally  distributed  on  both  feet.  The 
pattern  should  show  a  greater  diameter 
at  the  base  of  the  large  toe,  the  heel  nar- 
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by  a  narrower  Strip  on  the  outer  border 
of  the  foot.  If  this  strip  is  wide  through 
the_  center,  the  arch  is  low  and  this  may 
indicate  a  falle'n  arch.  However,  there 
are  normal  low  and  normal  high  arches, 
and  a  low  arch  does  not  necessarily  indi¬ 
cate  a  fallen  arch,  unless  there  is  pain, 
and  this  latter  condition  would  be  due  to 
overstrained  muscles  and  ligaments. 

“Squeezing  the'  toes  into  a  pointed  shoe 
causes  a  partial  dislocation  of  the  large 
toe  and  the  result  is  a  bunion,  or  inflam¬ 
mation  of  that  joint.  Corns  will  also  ap¬ 
pear  on  and  between  the  toes.  "This  is 
all  uncomfortable  to  .say  the  least,  but  the 
greater  harm  is  done’  to  the  muscles  by 
abducting  the  foot,  thus  keeping  the  mus¬ 
cles  in  a  continued  stretched  condition. 
(Abduction,  or  toeing  out  means  a  weak 
foot ;  and  adduction,  or  toeing  in  toward 
the  median  line,  means  a  strong  foot.) 
These  stre'tched  muscles  soon  lose  their 
tone ;  in  other  words,  their  power  to  recoil 
or  contract,  and  the  ultimate  result  is  a 
weak  arch.  The  .second  factor  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  the  undue  support  to  the  arch 
of  the  foot  be'cause  of  the  high  heel  and 
the  arch  of  the  shoe.  This  support  takes 
the  work  away  from  the  muscles  and 
they  in  time  become  weakened  because  of 
their  continued  inactivity.  The  two  abovd 
named  conditions  may  cause  weak  and 
fallen  arches. 

“Force  a  normal  foot  into  an  abnormal 
shoe  and  what  is  the  result?  This  is 
practically  putting  the  foot  into  a  cast, 
impairing  circulation,  destroying  the  nor¬ 
mal  function  of  the  muscles,  and  not  only 
weakening  the  foot,  but  laying  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  ge'neral  ill  health.  A  normal  and 
healthy  foot  is  conducive  toward  raising 
general  body  efficiency.  An  abnormal  de¬ 
formed  foot  put  in  au  abnormal  shoe  may 
not  mean  discomfort  to  the  wearer  under 
ordinary  conditions,  but  any  added  strain 
brought  on  by  changing  suddenly  to  gym- 
na.sium  shoes,  low  heels,  or  walking,  stand¬ 
ing,  climbing,  dancing,  etc.,  will  soon 
(Continued  on  page  824) 


the  arch,  for  the  weight  of  the  body 
would  cause  the  .small  bones  in  the  arcii 
to  separate',  thereby  stretcbing  the  liga¬ 
ments  and  causing  the  arch  to  fall.  There¬ 
fore,  the  strength  of  the  arch  depends 
upon  the  strength  of  the  muscles,  or  mus¬ 
cular  tone,  and  not  upon  the  height  of 


row,  !ind  the'  toes  should  form  a  rounded 
contour  and  not  a  narrow  point.  'The 
height  of  the  arch  can  be  determined  by 
the  imprint  of  a  wet  foot  on  the  floor. 
To  take  this  imprint  correctly,  weight 
should  again  be  on  both  feet.  'The  im¬ 
print  should  show  each  toe  separately,  and 
the  ball  of  the  foot  and  the  heel  joined 
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Unbreakable 
celluloid 
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instead  of 
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rubber 


The  Machine  Thafs  Different 

Western  Electric 

Omega  Milking  Machine 

Here’s  a  milker  that  has  stood  the  test  of  use — a  superior 
machine  in  every  respect. 

Its  many  features  place  the  Omega  in  a  class  by  itself — it 
will  pay  you  to  consider  them. 

Sanitary  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Celluloid  tubes  carry  the  milk 
from  teat  to  pail.  This  does  away  with  rubber  milk  tubes  and  lowers 
the  bacteria  count. 

Adjustable  without  loss  of  time.  The  Omega  is  easily  suspended 
from  the  cow.  The  pail  goes  where  it  belongs — under  the  cow — the 
pail  cannot  be  kicked  over — the  teat  cups  cannot  fall  off  and  suck  up 
dirt.  The  suspended  pail  is  a  feature  exclusive  to  the  Omega. 

Adaptable  to  any  kind  of  cow — the  hard  milker,  the  nervous  cow 
and  the  cow  that  holds  up  her  milk.  All  take  to  the  Omega  because 
of  the  natural  way  it  milks.  It’s  easy  on  the  cow. 

Hand  milking  is  giving  way  to  machine  milking  because 
it  cuts  labor  costs  and  increases  milk  production.  The 
"Western  Electric  Omega  is  no  ordinary  machine,  and 
dairymen  everywhere  are  testifying  to  its  merits. 

You  can  find  out  about  it  from  our  new  book — “Better  Milk  from 
Contented  Cows.”  It  tells  all  about  this  model  milker — how  it  is 
made,  how  it  works,  how  it  will  help  you.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

11th  and  York  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

410  South  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


I  WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  Inc. 

I  Please  send  me  Milking  Machine  Booklet  No.  R.N.Y.  32 

I  Name _ _ 


P.  O.  Address. 
County 


State. 
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A  Nallcnnl  l^'ockly  Journal  for  ioiintry  anil  Suburban  IfomoA 

Es-to.hli&hf'd  iffZO 

PnblSkbi^d  hj  thf»  Koral  riihlishingr  Companj*  333  llVut  30th  Street,  »n  fork 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  forciprn  countries  in  the  rnirersal  Postal  Pnion.  $2.01,  equal  to  3s.  Cd.,  or 
3^  marks,  or  101^  francs.  Kemit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  poi-sonal  chock  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Olfice  as  Second  Class  Ttattor. 

Advert  rates.  TJ  cents  per  afrato  line — 7  M'ords.  Deferences  required  for 
a<iveii  isers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  pai^r  is  hacked  hy  a  respon- 
pible  iMM^on.  We  use  ejrery  possible  pr<»caulion  anti  admit  the  adVertisini;  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  pood  any  loss 
to  i)aid  subwribei*s  sustained  hy  trusting  any  delibemte  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  aciveidisei’S  or  misleading  a^ivertisemehts  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  exposed.  We  ai'e  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  Wewillinply  use  our  pood 
oflices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transaetjons,  Wc  protect  subscribers  apainst  ropues.  but  we  will  not  bo 
resi>onsiblo  for  the  debts  of  honest  banknipts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  inentioa  Tine  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writ inp  the  advertiser. 

Milk-Fed  Americans 

HAT  about  5,000,000  signatures  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  pledge : 

“I  hereby  agree  to  give  up  the  use  of  soda  water 
and  other  similar  ‘soft  drinks’  during  tlie  war,  and 
furtlier  agree  to  snl)stitute  cold  milk  for  the  said 
‘soft  drinks'  Avhenever  I  purchase  at  any  public  place. 
I  will  do  all  I  can  to  increa.se  the  sale  of  pure  milk 
and  will  call  for  it  whenever  T  eat  at  a  public  table.” 

.  tt 

New  YoKK  farmers  .should  read  Mr.  Lyon’s  ar¬ 
ticle  en  ]tage  807,  and  think  what  they  would 
like  done  with  the  fanners’  institutes.  This  article 
is  net  a  criticism— it  is  just  a  suggestion  for  a  plan 
of  talking  tilings  over.  No  one  will  he  likely  to  deny 
the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Lj'on  says.  ^A’e  need  meetings 
of  a  jiiain,  practical  nature  which  will  apiieal  to 
farmers.  Of  late  years  the  institutes  have  been 
more  in  tlie  nature  of  higli  scliool  leetui’es.  They 
should  he  nearer  the  graded  schools,  and  they  never 
will  get  there  until  the  farmers  themselves  exei't  the 
needed  influence  upon  them.  .So  we  would  like  a 
discussion  on  the  subject.  Do  you  think  it  Avorth 
while  to  continue  the  institutes?  If  so,  how  should 
they  be  managed?  It  is  a  part  of  our  program  to 
carry  these  tilings  right  to  the  farmers  for  decision, 
and  so  Ave  ask  tliese  questions. 

Many  of  our  readers  Avill  rememher  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron,  the  English  poultry  breeder.  There  are 
thousands  of  i»oiiltry  flocks  where  the  Barron  blood 
is  a  constant  reminder  of  this  kindly  and  gifted 
Englishman.  The  folloAving  extract  is  made  from  a 
recent  letter  from  Mr.  Barron  to  (teo.  A.  ('osgrove: 

Eggs  are  selling  at  three  for  a  slillliiig  or  12  for  .$1. 
Indian  corn  is  $6  for  112  pounds.  So  you  see  that  poul¬ 
try  feeding  is  bad,  and  avc  can’t  always  get  corn  ;  it  is 
now  n.sed  in  flour  for  home  consuiniitioii.  \Ve  are  ra¬ 
tioned  here  now;  one-half  pound  niisit  each  per  week, 
one-half  pound  sugar,  four  ouiiees  butter,  one-fourth 
pound  bacon  each.  Plenty  of  potatoes  and  flour,  hut 
the  bread  is  black. 

Barron  .says  he  has  put  all  the  money  he  has  into 
war  bonds,  and  that  the  English  peoiilo  Avill  .stand  up 
to  the  last  man.  MTth  the  help  of  America  they  will 
win  the  Avar.  The  English  poultry  husiiiesg  is  in 
hard  condition,  but  Barron  thinks,  as  Ave  do,  that 
the  man  Avho  van  hang  on  Avill  make  money,  because 
when  the  swing  comes  back  there  Avill  he  a  Avonder- 
ful  demand  for  good  stock. 

t< 

A  FEW  years  ago  The  K.  N.-Y.  pointed  out  the 
advantages  of  an  inside  coast  Avater  route 
from  Noaa'  England  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  By  using 
the  Cape  Cod  Canal  and  Long  Island  .Sound,  cutting 
through  New  Jersey  and  upper  Mai-yland  and  from 
Norfolk  on  through  the  coast  inlets  and  sounds,  a 
large  .ship  might  pass  from  Boston  to  Jacksonville. 
Fla.,  or  New  Orleans,  Avithont  danger  from  storm  or 
attack.  Some  day  such  an  inside  route  Avill  he  a 
necessity.  It  may  he  so  now  iji  view  of  the  Avork  of 
submarines  off  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  chances  are 
that  the  destruction  of  shipping  hy  these  .submarines 
will  amount  to  more  than  the  cost  of  cutting  out  this 
waterway. 

* 

A’o  officer  o/  the  Fedcraiiou  shall  hold  any  Slate 
office. 

HAT  is  from  the  by-laws  of  the  New  York  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Agi'icultui’e.  and  is  one  of  the  best 
things  in  that  excellent  document.  Practically  all 
the  pi-omising  farm  activities  in  New  Y"ork  State 
have  had  the  starch  and  spirit  taken  out  of  them 
by  being  tied  up  to  some  political  job.  “No  man  can 
.serve  tAvo  ma.sters.”  AATienever  he  tries  to  do  so  the 
man  Avill  acknoAvledge  one  master  and  unite  Avith  him 
to  dominate  the  other.  In  the  present  condition  of 
New  York  polities  there  is  only  one  hope  for  a 
farmers’  organization,  and  that  is  stern  and  nnyield- 
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ing  independence  on  the  part  of  the  ofticers  and 
representatives.  ShoAv  ns  a  single  man  Avho  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  political  job  Avho  is  or  can  he  fearless 
and  hold  his  job!  This  ought  not  to  1)0  so,  hut 
can  you  deny  that  it  is  .so?  The  Noaa-  York  State 
Grange  Avould  he  much  stronger  if  it  stood  for  this 
prineii)]e  of  ah.solute  diA'orce  in  political  and  Grange 
oflicers.  A  ivsolution  covering  tliis  Avas  pre.sented  at 
the  Syracn.se  Grange  meeting,  and  only  defeated 
through  a  political  trick. 

* 

A  BOLT  the  greatest  fertilizer  experiment  ever 
known  since  the  world  began  is  to  he  found  in 
the  plant  food  duel  between  England  and  Germany. 
We  hear  most  about  the  fearful  and  bloody  struggle 
in  France,  but  on  the  farms  at  home  a  mighty  con¬ 
test,  .silent  though  it  may  he,  is  being  fought  out. 
Both  England  and  Germany  are  fairly  Avell  supplied 
Avith  nitrogen.  Perhaps  England  has  a  little  the  ad- 
A-antage  in  lier  climate  and  in  tliousands'of  acres  of 
unused  rich  .sod.  Germany  Avill  perhaps  offset  this 
in  the  thorough  organization  of  her  agricultural 
methods.  England  is  shoi’t  of  potash,  but  can  obtain 
needed  supplies  of  i)hosphoru.s.  Germany  has  more 
than  she  needs  of  potash,  but  is  limited  to  small 
quantities  of  phosphorus.  Thus  the  contest  comes 
doAvn  to  England  with  phosplmriis  against  Germany 
Avith  potash,  and  the  war  may  be  decided'by  the 
oxitcome  of  this  duel  rather  than  by  the  nitrogen 
n.sed  in  explosives.  AAniich  element  is  the  more  nec¬ 
essary  in  the  production  of  food — the  life-giving 
pho.^phonis  or  the  life-doAvloping  potash?  Personal- 
Ij'  we  Avould  back  phosphorus  as  the  mightier  and 
more  necessary  element  of  plant  food ! 

♦  • 

LA.8T  December  in  the  city  of  Utica  tAvo  thou- 
.sand  members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  pub¬ 
licly  rebuked  Governor  Whitman  for  his  attitude  to 
agriculture,  and  demanded  an  organization  to  put 
men  avIio  Avonld  he  just  to  the  farm  nn  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  in  the  Executive  Chamber. 

In  January  at  liochester  two  large  frnit-groAA'ers’ 
associations  passed  .similar  resolutions.  At  Ithaca 
the  Farm  Bureau  Association  indorsed  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  other  as.sociations,  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  .Syracuse  the  State  Grange  Avent  them 
all  a  little  better  and  demanded  the  immediate 
re.siguation  of  the  Whitman  appointments  and  a  re¬ 
peal  of  the  extravagant,  Avasteful  and  disorganizing 
agricultural  legislation  of  last  3’ear. 

Last  Aveek,  just  as  the  Federation  of  Agriculture 
Avas  about  to  he  formed,  in  harmony  Avith  these  de¬ 
mands  of  the  farmers  of  the  State,  the  heads  of 
these  organizations  bowed  to  the  political  allure¬ 
ments  and  publicly  attempted  to  head  off  the  meet¬ 
ing  called  pevmanentlj'  to  organize  the  Federation. 
The.v  seek  to  nsiUT  the  authority  of  their  own  mem- 
ber.ship,  and  attempt  to  reverse  its  expressed  judg¬ 
ment.  Thej’  make  the  mistake  of  assuming  that 
they  are  the  association.s. 

Bead  the  constitution  of  the  Federation  on  next 
page;  next  Aveek  read  the  by-laws.  Save  both  and 
read  them  a  second  and  a  third  time.  Note  hoAv 
the  authority  of  the  farmer  is  safeguarded  in  thesq 
imstniments,  and  then  test  in  your  oavii  calmer  in¬ 
telligence  the  sincerity  of  the  men  avIio  proposed  it, 
as  compaivd  Avith  the  men  who  opposed  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

K: 

Some  job  trying  to  secure  new  subscribers  to  The  B. 
N.-Y.  in  this  locality,  as  about  everyone  already  takes 
it,  and  the  mighty  few  that  don’t  are  the  hard-shell  kind 
that  are  beyond  redemption.  ii.  E. 

II  no — we  Avill  get  them  yet.  Sometimes  avc 
think  the  softshells  are  Avorse.  They  cannot 
stand  the  fire  of  opposition  or  critiei.sm,  and  Avill  not 
stand  up  and  fight  Avhen  agriculture  needs  them.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  start  the  hard.shells,  but  Avhen 
they  do  come  the  very  tonghne.ss  of  their  opinion 
Avill  help  hold  up  the  line.  If  the  softshells  and 
liardshells  could  only  average  up  the  lime  Avhich 
snn-ounds  their  convictions,  what  an  army  we  should 
have.  Keep  at  them  ! 

* 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that 
this  year’s  Avheat  crop  may  reach  one  billion 
binshels.  We  are  becoming  used  to  thinking  in 
terms  of  billions,  and  this  big  crop  Avill  please 
everyone  excejit  the  Kaiser  and  his  friend.s.  Har¬ 
vesting  has  already  begun — nearly  tAA’o  Aveeks  ahead 
— and  Avith  good  weather,  bread  for  the  Allies  Avill  he 
assured.  There  Avill  he  no  immediate  let-up  on  AA’heat 
regulations.  This  nation  expects  to  play  .something 
of  the  part  Joseph  played  in  Egypt  A\dien  he  laid  up 
grain  against  the  coming  lean  years.  We  must  have 
a  grain  .surplus  .someAvhere,  and  this  big  crop  Avill 
provide  for  it.  The  fact  is  that  many  of  ns  will 
never  go  hack  entirely  to  Avhite  flour.  The  use  of 
entire  Avheat,  oatmeal,  barley  and  corn,  enfoi’ced 
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though  it  has  been,  has  convinced  many  of  ns  that 
we  are  far  better  off  for  the  change,  and  avo  Avill  con¬ 
tinue  to  eat  many  of  the  substitutes. 

Not  one-fourth  of  the  acreage  of  potatoes  is  being 
planted  this  season  that  Avas  pnt  out  last  year,  all 
through  this  State.  I  have  been  in  many  counties,  and 
all  report  this  same  shortage.  Something  should  be 
done  to-  get  plenty  of  the  Avasted  acres  all  through  the 
country  into  producing  war  food  for  the  people.  Plenty 
of  people  in  cities  would  plant  if  they  could  be  helped 
in  some  way  to  get  the  land  to  use.  and  so  much  seems 
to  be  idle  and  no  chance  of  land  being  used.  E.  E.  s. 

Glean.  N.  Y. 

HAT  is  the  common  report  this  j’ear.  Too  much 
tnoney  Avas  lost  on  the  last  crop,  and  no  one  in 
his  full  senses  Avill  follow  up  a  financial  failure  Avith 
an  “encore’’  unless  he  is  a  crop  gambler.  There  Avill 
he  a  shortage  of  potatoes  next  season  from  all  present 
indications.  It  is  not  too  late  in  some  localities  to 
plant  for  a  late  crop.  The  recent  “potato  drives’’ 
seem  to  have  demoralized  the  market  for  producers. 

MTr.VT  do  you  think  of  Ilndsou  Maxim’s  write-up  in 
The  T.itcrnry  Diyest  about  Chine.se  farm  labor?  I  think 
Mr.  Ma.vim  would  better  not  write  at  all  if  that  is  all 
he  knows  about  farming  in  this  country.  The  Chinese 
are  all  right,  hut  only  over  in  China,  not  in  the  good 
old  U.  .S.  A.  4.  V  j 

I  B  opinion  is  that  if  Mr.  Maxim  AA’cre  an  actual 
farmer  on  a  medium-sized  farm  he  never 
Avould  advocate  Chinese  labor  for  this  countrj-.  Not 
being  a  farmer  he  does  not  understand.  Y'ou  will 
notice  .that  most  of  the  ad\'ice  about  Iioaa’  to  run  a 
farm  and  Iioaa'  to  meet  the  future  is  given  l).y  men 
Avho  never  faced  the  problem  of  making  a  living  or 
supporting  the  family  as  a  small  freeholder.  Tt 
never  seems  to  occur  to  such  advisers  that  the  farm¬ 
er’s  own  opinion  is  Avorth  considering.  M’e  can  see 
how  the  large  farmers  Avho  desire  large  gangs  oty 
docile  farm  laborers  would  profit  through  Chinese 
lahoi-ers.  but  that  very  profit  would,  Ave  think,  oper¬ 
ate  to  the  disadA-antage  of  the  small  or  medium-sized 
farmers.  Our  theory  is  that  these  smaller  free¬ 
holders  are  of  greater  importance  to  the  conntj-y 
than  the  large  estates. 

4  «= 

I  am  sending  yon  a  few  name.s  of  fariner.s  in  our 
tOAvn.  I  am  a  village  man,  and  I  feel  yon  are  a  friend 
to  all.  We  hope  yon  convert  Elon  B.  Brown,  or  en¬ 
lighten  Jefferson  County  voters.  It  Avoiild  help  ciean 
house.  R.  ji. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y’. 

N  hi.s  la.st  campaign  for  the  Senate  Mr.  BroAA'u  re- 
ceiA-ed  9.217  A-otes  in  Jefferson  and  8.070  in  Os- 
Avego  Countj’.  Noav,  Avhich  do  you  think  Avill  be  the 
hai-der  job,  to  convert  Senator  Brown  or  to  e)i- 
lightcn  these  17,887  voters?  There  Avill  be  .some¬ 
thing  like  15,000  Avomen  A'oters  in  the  district  this 
5’ear.  Perhaps,  being  new  in  politics  and  more  of  an 
iiiA'estigating  turn  of  mind,  the.v  may  be  easier  to  en¬ 
lighten.  Thoj'’  certainl.v  failed  to  coiiA-ert  Senator 
Brown  on  tlie  school  (inestion  or  on  prohibition.  One 
tiling  is  sure,  the  voters  of  these  two  counties  avIII 
ha\’c  to  decide  thi.s  ipiestion.  No  one  on  the  outside 
can  do  it  for  them.  Tlie  re.sponsil)ilit.v  is  tlieir  own. 
If  noAA'  they  vote  for  Senator  Brown  and  re-elect 
him,  Avill  he  not  have  the  right  to  saj'  that  ho  repre- 
sent.s  the  sentiment  of  his  district? 

These  “war  times”  .seem  to  be  furnishing  a  rich 
harvest  for  the  “tree  dopers.’’  The.v  offer  poAV- 
ders  U)  he  poked  into  the  tree  trunk  or  “paints”  and 
smears  to  plaster  on  the  tree.  The  claim  is  that 
this  stuff  Avill  Avork  into  the  .sap,  and  through  it 
kill  insects  and  cure  blight  and  other  diseases. 
Man.v  a  fruit  grower  deprived  of  his  usual  Avorking 
force  will  he  caught  hy  the  plausible  argument  that 
this  stuff  Avill  save  all  labor  of  spraying:  Tt  is  a 
humbug  and  an  expensh'e  mistake  to  use  any  such 
.substitute  for  the  good  old-fashioned  plan  of  spray¬ 
ing.  The  temptation  is  greater  noAV  than  usual — but 
resist  it!  Let  the  tree  dopers  alone! 


Brevities 

Get  in  all  the  buckAvheat  you  can. 

It  pays  sometimes  to  can  some  of  the  hot,  camlid  re- 
mark.s.  — 

Have  you  organized  that  Civic  League  in  your  school 
district  yet  ?  Do  it ! 

Cax  you  help  us  get  closer  to  the  costs  of  handling 
that  ton  of  coal?  See  page  806. 

Beek  now  contains  hy  law  2i/4  per  cent  of  alcohol, 
ard  cider  often  carries  twice  as  much. 

IYe  are  convinced  that  the  .shortage  of  bees  in  the 
orchard  this  year  has  injured  the  “set”  of  fruit. 

A  Neaa’  York  legal  decision  makes  the  OAvuer  of  a  car 
equally  respon.sible  with  the  driver  when  accidents  occur 
while  speeding  and  both  are  in  the  car. 

We  cut  the  Sweet  clover  when  about  three  feet  high 
for  hay.  After  that  it  gets  too  woody  for  the  stock. 
There  Avill  come  another  growth  to  produce  a  good  seed 
crop. 
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Seven-Cent  Milk  for  New  York 

The  milk  trust  pressed  its  advantage  too  far  in 
the  June  contract.  Milk  at  four  cents  a  quart  in  the 
country,  and  from  10  to  20  cents  a  quart  in  the  city, 
meant  millions  for  the  dealers.  The  high  cost  to 
the  consumer  meant  a  surplus,  and  any  loss  in  the 
surplus  is  to  be  charged  back  to  the  producer.  The 
month  promised  well  for  the  big  dealers. 

The  farm-owned  creameries,  however,  made  N.  A. 
I'an  Son  the  responsible  manager  of  the  (’ountry 
Milk  Company.  There  is  no  love  between  him  and 
rhe  big  companies.  lie  was  first  aid  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  big  milk  fight  two  years  ago,  and  the 
trust  has  never  forgiven  him.  lie  had  more  milk 
than  he  could  sell  at  tru.st  prices  in  .Tune.  He  was 
.struggling  with  the  proldem  alone,  and  wanted  help. 
He  came  to  The  It.  N.-Y.  and  got  the  best  help  we 
could  give  him.  It  was  finally  agreed  to  go  Itack  to 
the  plan  under  which  the  milk  war  was  fought  and 
won.  The  plan  was  to  fix  a  price  and  sell  milk  to 
anyone  who  would  buy  it  and  pay  for  it  at  that 
price.  The  four-cent  price  was  already  fixed  for 
the  producer  for  June.  Loose  milk  can  bo  distri¬ 
buted  for  three  cents  a  quart,  so  the  price  to  the 
consumers  M  as  fixed  at  .soAen  cents  for  June.  Bottles 
M'ere  ordered,  and  early  in  July  milk  Avill  be  sold  to 
the  stores  in  bottles  as  Avell  as  in  cans,  and  the  bottle 
milk  can  be  sold  to  consumers  at  or  two  <‘euts 
above  the  price  for  the  loose  milk.  This  is  the  plan 
oi-iginally  adopted,  but  abandoned  by  the  later  man¬ 
agement  of  the  League.  City  consumers  as  Avell  as 
farmers  had  become  familiar  Avith  the  plan  and  ap¬ 
proved  it.  The  press  approved  in  both  iieM’s  and 
editorial  columns.  The  first  day  the  outimt  increa.sed 
10.000  quarts  and  in  fiA'e  days  It  had  increased 
70.000  quarts.  It  goes  on  increasing. 

The  Mayor  of  the  city  gave  an  impetus  to  the  Avork 
in  the  folIoAving  letter : 

.Tune  7,  1018. 

My  Dear  Commissioner  Dillon: 

I  read  Avith  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  auuouucemcut 
in  the  press  yesterday  of  your  purpose  to  sell  milk  to 
local  consumers  during  the  mouth  of  June  at  seven 
cents  a  quart,  a  price  which  has  been  unknown  to  this 
city  for  many  years.  May  I  not  offer  any  assistance  you 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  city  officials  to  make  your 
Avork  successful?  Your  effort  to  break  the  monopoly 
of  such  a  A'ital  necessity  as  milk  in  this  city  is  deserv¬ 
ing  of  the  highest  praise. 

JOHN  F.  DYLAN, 
Mayor. 

Commissioner  Day  of  the  City  Market  Depart¬ 
ment  turned  in  to  help.  Dr.  Copeland,  Commissioner 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  approved,  and  both  of  the.se 
city  departments  prepared  a  card  to  put  up  in  gro¬ 
cery  stores  all  over  the  city  to  shoiv  their  coopera¬ 
tion.  In  the  meantime  agents  of  the  dealers  began 
to  steal  cans  of  milk  that  Avere  delivered  early  in 
the  morning  at  grocei-y  store  doors  before  the  grocer 
appeared.  The  District  Attorney  put  detectives  to 
Avork  at  once  to  apprehend  these  troublemakers. 
Then  the  dealers,  big  and  little,  held  a  meeting  and 
threatened  to  influence  drivers  to  strike  and  refuse 
to  deliA'er  the  milk.  But  the  drivers  have  families 
of  their  oavii.  They  like  cheap  milk,  too,  and  they 
stuck  to  their  .iob.s.  Then  an  attmiipt  Avas  made  to 
arrange  a  conference  Avith  the  dealers.  But  there 
Avas  no  time  for  conference,  and  no  need  of  one. 
The  job  Avas  to  sell  milk  and  increase  C(msumptiou 
and  Avipe  out  the  surplu.s.  One  chain  of  1.52  stores. 
Avhich  .sold  no  milk  before,  put  up  milk  signs  and 
sells  milk  now.  More  than  a  thousand  stores  Avere 
selling  seven-cent  milk  in  less  than  a  Aveek. 

Two  things  need  change,  fl'lie  price  is  too  low 
to  the  farmer;  but  the  .Tune  price  aa’us  fixed,  and 
could  not  be  changed  before  July.  The  ('ountry 
Milk  Company  can  directly  serve  only  its  OAvn  niem- 
ber.s.  The  M'hole  membership  of  the  League  it  can¬ 
not  serve.  While  it  played  Avith  tin;  milk  trust,  and 
charged  the  same  prices,  it  helped  no  one.  Figliting 
for  a  reduced  cost  of  distribution  it  serves  all,  but 
this  Is  a  M'ork  for  all  the  members  of  the  League, 
and  the  compans^  should  be  put  in  a  position  to 
serve  all  or,  better  yet,  discarded  and  have  the 
Dairymen’s  League  sell  all  the  milk  as  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  do.  It  is  true  that  ^Ir.  Cooper  is  oppos¬ 
ing  the  store  plan  and  the  three-cent  delivery,  but 
Mr.  Yan  Son  noAv  has  his  authority  from  the  men 
M'ho  OAvn  the  plants,  and  they  AvaiAt  an  outlet  for 
their  milk.  Besides  the  Country  Milk  Company  is 
.short  of  capital  to  cai’ry  on  the  M  ork.  The  I.ieague 
has  abundant  capital ;  and  seA’eral  men  with  ample 
means  have  assured  us  that  ample  capital  Avill  be 
lurnished  for  the  delivery  of  milk  on  this  plan  A,vheu 
needed,  proAuded  the  AVork  can  be  put  in  sympathetic 
hands  and  conducted  by  competent  men. 

On  this  seven-cent  milk  the  producer  gets  57  cents 
of  the  dollar.  Commission  or  no  commission,  in 
July  we  Avill  give  him  more.  Let  us  have  no  more 
kO-cent  milk  dollars. 


Federation  of  Agriculture  Organized 

The  attempt  to  head  off  the  organization  of  the 
NeAA'  York  Federation  of  Agriculture  Avas  a  dismal 
failure.  A  meeting  Avas  held  on  .Tune  7  in  the  city 
of  Albany,  and  the  Federation  Avas  permanently  or¬ 
ganized  Avith  the  folloAA’ing  officers:  President, 
Frank  IM.  Bradley,  Niagara  (’ounty ;  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  Samuel  Fraser,  Livingston  County:  second 
vice-president,  Bohert  Seaman,  Nas.sau :  third  A'ice- 
president.  Fred  W.  Yail,  Ulster;  secretary,  Seth 
J.  T.  Bush.  INlouroe ;  treasurer,  Fred  W.  CornAA'all, 
Wayne.  Councilors,  Neil  Strome,  Walden;  Paul  C. 
Woodnutt.  Boston  Corners:  Francis  Hamlen,  Me¬ 
dina;  1).  I).  Fennei,  Jr.,  Mexico,  and  John  J.  Dillon, 
Ncaa'  York.  Councilors  are  yet  to  be  elected  in  the 
fourth,  sixth,  eight  and  ninth  districts. 

These  farmers  put  up  one  of  the  most  democratic 
organizations  ever  brought  together  in  this  State 
or  in  an.v  other  State.  No  officer  or  set  of  officers 
or  ring  of  an.v  kind  can  control  this  organization 
Avithout  violation  of  its  constitution  and  by-laAV’s; 
and  if  the.v  .riumld  attempt  to  violate  these  laAvs  the 
members  have  the  pOAver  to  undo  their  illegal  Avork 
in  a  luiri’y. 

The  plan  of  the  organization  is  this:  Farmers 
first  organize  in  toAvnship  or  other  local  groups. 
These  units  and  other  organizations  in  the  State 
elect  one  delegate  to  represent  it  in  the  Federation. 
The  delegate  gets  his  instructions  from  his  OM'n 
local  unit,  and  the  Federation  cannot  commit  the 
members  to  any  policy  until  a  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  organizations  luiA'e  ai)proA’ed  it.  The  officers 
shall  also  be  nominated  by  the  member  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  details  of  the  plan  Avill  be  found  in  the 
by-hiAvs  Avhich  Ave  aaTU  print  next  Aveek.  The  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  the  organization  folloAvs  hex’e : 

CONSTITUTION  OF 

NEW  YOPvK  FEDERATION  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Article  I. 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  New  Y’ork  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Agriculture. 

Article  II. 

The  purposes  of  the  organization  are  : 

Sectiox  1.  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  farmers’ 
oi-ganizatious  by  bringing  to  each  of  them  the  support  of 
every  other  as.sociation  organized  for  the  benefit  of  farm¬ 
ers. 

Sec.  2.  To  enable  the  farmers  of  the  State  to  speak 
in  a  united  Avay  upon  questions  of  public  concern. 

Sec.  3.  To  protect  the  interests  of  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  from  unfair  influences,  political,  commercial  or 
educational. 

Sec.  4.  To  encourage  and  deA'clop  all  the  interests  of 
rural  life,  such  as  education,  production,  transportation, 
distribution,  sale  of  products,  purchase  of  supplies,  and 
the  deA-elopment  of  every  rural  agency  which  tends  to  in¬ 
crease  the  usefidness.  elevate  the  character  and  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  farmei*s  of  the  State. 

Article  HI. — Membership. 

Sectio.v  1.  Any  farmer.s’  organization  in  the  State 
having  not  less  than  sixty  per  cent  (60%)  of  its  mem- 
b(>r.s  farmers,  and  consisting  of  25  or  more  members,  is 
eligible  to  membershii)  in  the  New  York  Federation  of 
Agriculture,  and  may  become  a  member  under  rules  and 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  by-hiAvs  of  the  Federation. 

Article  TV. — Organization. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  NeAV  Y"ork  Federation 
of  Agriculture  shall  consist  of  a  president,  three  vice- 
presidents,  .secretary  and  treasurer,  and  nine  councilors. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  an  executive  council  and  the 
folloAving  constitutional  committees: 

Financial 

Legislative 

Audit 

I’ublicity 

Nominations 

Tellers 

The  constitutional  committees  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  executive  council.  Other  committees  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  by-hiAvs. 

Sec.  3.  The  executive  council  shall  consist  of  the 
officers  and  councilors.  The  executive  council  shall  be 
the  governing  body  of  the  Federation.  It  shall  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  members.  It  shall  haA’^e 
poAver  to  ai)p<nnt  and  discharge  committees  and  to  pi*e- 
scribe  their  duties,  but  it  shall  adopt  no  rule  or  regula¬ 
tion  inconsistent  AV'ith  I.iav  or  this  constitution  or  the 
by-luAvs  of  the  Federation. 

Article  "W — Meeting.?. 

Section  1.  A  meeting  shall  be  held  annually  at  such 
time  and  place  as  shall  be  de.signated  in  the  by-laAvs. 
The  by-laws  may  also  provide  for  the  manner  of  holding 
other  regular  or  special  meetings. 

Article  VI. — Ter.minations. 

Section  1.  Any  organization  may  terminate  its  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Federation  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  present  at  a  regular  meeting  or  at  a  special  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose,  and  by  serving  a  copy  of  such 
resolution  on  the  Federation  at  its  annual  meeting. 

Sect  2.  The  membership  of  an  organization  may  also 
be  terminated  by  the  executive  council  for  failure  to  pay 
the  annual  clues,  or  by  deliberate  violation  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  or  by-laws.  Such  a  member,  however,  may  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Federation,  and  such  an  appeal  shall  act  as 
a  stay  until  the  Federation  shall  have  acted  on  the  case. 


Article  'ITI. — Referendum  and  Recall. 

Section  1.  The  by-laws  may  provide  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  the  referendum  and  recall  to 
the  administration  of  the  business  and  conduct  of  the 
Federation. 

Article  VIII. — Definition. 

Section  1.  The  term  farmer,  wherever  used  in  this 
constitution  or  by-laAvs  of  the  Federation,  shall  be  in¬ 
terpreted  to  mean  any  person,  male  or  female,  who  owns 
or  rents  land  for  farm  purposes  and  personally  devotes 
his  or  her  time,  in  Avhole  or  in  part,  to  the  AA'ork  of  the 
farm  and  home,  or  to  their  management.  The  term 
farmer  shall  also  include  men  and  vc'omen  employed  on 
the  farm,  including  members  of  the  family. 

Article  IX. — Amendments. 

Section  1.  Proposed  amendments  to  this  constitution, 
if  endorsed  by  12  member  organizations,  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  secretary  to  all  the  member  organizations 
at  least  30  daj’s  before  the  annual  meeting  or  a  special 
meeting  called  for  that  purpose.  The  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  may  then  be  adopted  by  a  tAvo-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present  at  such  meeting. 

To  more  particularly  amplify  the  general  principles  of 
the  constitution,  the  folloAAuug  specific  purposes  Avere 
affirmed,  but  not  included  in  the  constitution  : 

(1)  To  crystallize  the  principle  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  and  in  the  policies  of  state  that  efficient  and 
economic  distribution  of  food  is  a  public  function. 

(2)  To  eliminate  profiteering,  speculation  and  man¬ 
ipulation  in  the  distribution  of  farm  products  and  farm 
supplies. 

(3)  To  develop  a  system  to  take  food  products  from 
the  hands  of  the  producer  and  deliver  it  to  the  city  con¬ 
sumer  at  reasonable  cost,  and  to  pi-ovide  the  facilities  to 
assemble,  grade,  pack,  store,  deliver  and  sell  most 
efficiently  and  economically. 

(4)  We  encourage  a  non-partisan  moA'ement  to  select 
and  elect  men  for  public  office,  Avithout  regard  to  polit¬ 
ical  party  considerations,  but  solely  because  of  their  fit¬ 
ness  for  the  position,  and  to  encourage  the  principle 
that  the  position  should  seek  the  candidate,  instead  of 
accepting  the  man  Avho  seeks  the  place. 

(5)  To  elect  enough  real  farmers  to  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  fairly  to  represent  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  select 
for  this  service  men  and  Avomen  M’ho  Avill  ask  for  agri¬ 
culture  only  AA'hat  is  justly  due  it;  A\'ho  aauU  permit  no 
injustice  to  any  interest ;  and  Avho  A\  ill  protect  and  serve 
all  the  interests  of  the  State. 

(6)  To  help  win  the  Avar;  to  provide  an  abundant 
food  supply  by  bringing  about  such  economical  and 
political  conditions  ns  AAnll  permit  food  to  be  produced  on 
the  farms  at  a  profit;  to  provide  a  spokesman  wherever 
and  AA'hereon  the  interests  of  the  farm  needs  a  defender 
and  the  just  rights  of  the  farm  demand  a  champion  ;  to 
reward  honest,  faithful  .service  in  public  officials ;  to 
drive  from  office  men  who  use  public  money  and  func¬ 
tions  of  office  to  promote  selfish  personal  ends  ;  to  pro¬ 
mote  justice  and  inspire  patriotism  ;  and  to  cultivate  an 
appreciation  of  the  privilege,  the  dignity  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  American  citizenship. 


Evaporated  Apple  and  Bean  Prospects 

During  the  past  foAv  Aveeks  tiie  government  has  pur¬ 
chased  several  cars  of  evaporatecl  apples  in  Western 
Ncav  York.  The  fruit  Avill  be  forAA’arded  to  the  Expe¬ 
ditionary  Forces  in  France.  It  is  impo.ssible  to  say 
positively  Avhether  the  government  Avill  be  in  the  market 
for  further  supplies  before  Fall  or  not,  but  the  imi)res- 
sicn  prevails  that  there  Avill  be  a  demand  for  some  stock, 
at  least,  for  government  use,  during  the  next  feAV 
m.onths. 

If  the  apple  crop  in  sight  today  materializes  it  Avill 
be  necessary  that  some  real  action  be  token  tOAA’ard  in¬ 
creasing  the  demand  for  evaporated  apples  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  markets ;  otherAvise  there  is  every  indication  that 
there  Avill  not  be  the  necessary  outlet  to  take  care  of  the 
.stock  that  M’ill  be  made  up  this  season.  There  can 
hardly  be  any  hope  for  foreign  business,  once  the  main 
outlet  for  American  dried  fruit.  In  fact,  such  busiue.ss 
cannot  be  anticipated  until  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything  as  to  Avhat  the  de¬ 
mand  M’ill  be  from  European  countries  even  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  It  has  often  been  said  by  experts  that 
AA’ith  a  systematic  nation-AA'ide  advertising  campaign  the 
domestic  demand  for  evaporated  apples  would  be  such 
that  there  Avould  be  no  surplus  for  export  under  normal 
conditions. 

Conditions  are  such  that  it  behooves  all  operators  of 
evaporators  this  season  to  see  that  they  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  parts  for  their  machines  and  have  their  machines 
OA-erhauled  at  an  early  date.  This  work  should  be 
started  much  earlier  than  in  the  average  year.  There 
is  so  much  delay  at  the  present  time  in  getting  machinery 
that  it  is  often  Aveeks  after  parts  are  ordered  before 
they  can  be  had. 

The  prospects  are  that  there  Avill  be  a  big  cut  in  the 
acreage  of  beaus  haiwested  in  Westei-u  Ncav  York  this 
year.  Three  successive  years  in  Avhich  the  growers  have 
met  failure  AAuth  their  crops,  together  wfith  an  increasing 
competition  from  groAvers  in  California,  New’  Mexico 
and  Colorado,  constitute  the  leading  reasons  for  the 
falling  off.  The  Eastern  markets  are  Avell  filled  Avith 
pinto  beans  and  other  Western  varieties,  and  the  dealers 
are  hesitant  about  handling  beans  from  this  territory 
because  of  the  likelihood  of  excessive  moisture.  Reports 
from  the  leading  bean  counties  of  the  State  place  the 
acreage  at  from  15  to  00  i)er  cent  of  that  of  last  season. 
One  exception  is  that  of  Montgomery  (^ounty,  Avhich  has 
recently  taken  up  the  croj)  and  experienced  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  season  last  year.  Here  the  acreage  will  be  fuUv 
200  per  cent  that  of  last  season. 

The  Wayne  County  Farm  Bureau  now  has  a  member- 
.ship  of  oA’er  1,450,  an  increase  of  nearly  60  per  cent 
over  last  year  and  comprising  36  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number  of  farmers  in  the  county.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  progressive  bureaus  of  the  State.  Bv  arrangement 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  county  farmers 
are  supplied  with  nightly  telegraphic  Aveather  forecasts. 
These  are  sent  to  the  county  telephone  central  and  from 
this  point  distributed  to  the  telephone  centrals  of  the 
county,  being  the  same  forecast  as  published  in  the  fol- 
loAving  morning  paper.  a  ii  p 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


Are.  the  countrj’  women  of  New  York 
State  in  favor  of  public  rural  nurses?  A 
bill  for  providing  for  such  nurses  was 
introduced  in  the  last  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature,  but  did  not  come  to  a  vote.  Be¬ 
fore  the  next  Legislature  meets  this  ques¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  discussed.  We  find  that 
in  New  Jersey  the.se  nurses  are  very 
popular,  but  there'  is  some  opposition  ex¬ 
pressed  in  parts  of  New  York. 

A 

The  most  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
groTvth  of  prohibition  sentiment  in  this 
country  that  has  yet  appeared  was  pre¬ 
sented  when  Congress  voted  to  hold  up 
the  national  agricultural  appropriation 
until  President  Wilson  exercised  his  right 
to  prohibit  brewing  of  bee'r  during  the 
war.  The  Senate  may  be  able  to  change 
this,  but  it  simply  shows  what  is  coming. 
It  is  now  generally  regarded  as  certain 
that  the  States  will  ratify  the  prohibition 
amendment.  The’  brewers  seem  to  con¬ 
cede  it.  The  di.stillers  have  given  up. 

r.: 

A  WOJIAN  in  New  Jersey  has  a  service 
flag  carrying  nine  stars.  Her  soldiers  in¬ 
clude  sons,  grandsons  and  two  brothers. 
So  far  as  we  know  this  is  the  record. 
The  v'service  flag  is  the  tie  which  binds  all 
grades  of  society  together.  A  plain  coun¬ 
try  woman  came  to  this  great  city  not 
long  ago  and  found  it  a  lonely  place, 
Avliere  everyone  rushed  hurriedly  past  her. 
She  had  two  sons  in  the  army,  and  one 
day  in  the  aristocratic  part  of  the  city 
she  passed  a  house  before  which  hung  a 
service  flag  with  two  stars.  Something 
forced  the  lonely  country  woman  to  stop 
at  that  house  to  meet  the  rich  woman 
who,  like  herself,  had  given  two  boys  Jo 
the  service.  And  the  lady  of  the  house 
met  her  on  common  ground ;  they  were 
just  two  women,  made  sisters  through 
their  .sacrifice. 

Tins  question  of  using  oleo  and  other 
butter  substitutes  on  a  farmer's  table’  has 
come  to  be  a  vital  one.  Our  reports  show 
that  some  dairymen  have  been  selling 
milk  and  buying  the  substitutes,  but  we 
do  not  think  the  practice  was  general  or 
as  extended  as  some  would  have  the  pub¬ 
lic  belii've.  AVe  have  heard  farmers  de¬ 
fend  the  practice,  but  they  were  not  dairy¬ 
men,  and  sold  little  if  any  milk.  Where 
a  farmer  make’s  his  living  selling  milk  or 
its  products  it  seems  very  short-sighted, 
to  saj"  the  least,  to  patronize  those  coun¬ 
terfeits,  for  a  man  should  be  loyal  to  his 
own  business  first  of  all.  Bight  now, 
when  there  is  a  surplus  of  milk,  the  most 
sensible  thing  is  to  relieve  that  surplus 
by  using  the  milk  at  home,  and  not  in¬ 
creasing  it  by  patronizing  substitutes 
which  make  that  surplus  larger.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  shows  how  they  do  it  in 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  This  is  the  same 
thing  we  have  urged  in  the  past- — x’nBing 
aside  one  good  cow  to  be  known  as 
“Mother’s  Cow” — her  milk  to  be  kept  and 
used  by  the  family.  Why  not  elect  a 
“mother’s  cow”  in  your  herd? 

All  dairymen  in  this  vicinity  are  selling 
milk  and  buying  butter,  or  else  they  have 
one  cow  in  their  herd  of  which  they  re¬ 
serve  the  milk,  and  churn.  I  think  this 
could  probably  be  said  of  the  farmers 
throughout  Sullivan  County.  I  think  the 
time’  is  coming  when  all  fanners  will  have 
one  cow  in  their  herd  for  a  butter  cow. 
A  few  years  back  they  all  bought  butter, 
but  ^dairymen  are  changing  with  the 
times.  I  know  one  farmer  who  did  not 
sell  his  milk  through  June,  but  churned 
and  packed  the  butter  for  his  use’  during 
the  year.  I  know  another  dairyman  who, 
until  the  past  year  or  so,  would  not  let 
his  wife  churn,  but  now  has  fallen  into 
the  metho<l  of  keeping  one  cow  for  butter. 

New  York.  c.  w.  c. 

The  following  reflections  from  a 
“worker”  who  helped  put  the  Liberty,  loan 
and  the  Red  Cross  drive  over  will  appeal 
to  many  of  our  readers : 

As  you  know,  there  are  only  a  few  peo¬ 
ple  in'any  community  of  small  dimensions 
that  will  do  the  real  grubbing  work  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  these  things  through.  Plenty 
of  people  are  in  “hearty  sympathy”  with 
the  good  work  and  wish  you  “Godspeed,” 
but  when  it  comes  to  going  out  each  day 
and  wrestling  with  the  still  unsubdued 
selfishness  of  human  nature  and  pulling 
real  dollars  from  pockets  that  have  long 
been  chained  and  padlocked — thank  you. 


they  are  so  busy  that  they  really  can’t 
possibly  spare  the  time,  you  know.  It’s 
the  same  the  world  over ;  w'e  have  nothing 
to  complain  of  here,  and  when  a  few  of 
us  get  together  and  say  that  we  will  never 
again  tackle  the  job.  we  know  that  we  are 
lying  and  that  when  the  next  call  comes 
we  will  fume  and  sweat  and  get  right  into 
the  harness  again. 

That  is  the  way  the  world  goes;  a  few 
workers  do  most  of  the  pushing.  They 
deserve  10  times  the  credit  usually  given 
the  politician  and  receive  about  live  per 
cent  of  what  goes  to  the  “big  men.” 
When  Ren  Franklin  retired  from  business 
he  was  pushed  into  the  work  of  promoting 
every  patriotic  and  benevolent  enterprise 
started  in  Philadelphia.  He  tells  how 


tills  work  was  pushed  upon  him  until  he 
was  ashamed  to  ask  ptople  for  help.  Y’’et 
he  always  responded  to  the  call.  You 
never  realize  how  useful  these  “workers” 
are  until  they  pass  away. 

* 

Ix  all  this  talk  about  improving  farm 
conditions  and  farm  life,  are  we  not  try¬ 
ing  to  depend  too  much  on  law  and  public 
force  to  bring  what  we  need  to  the  coun¬ 
try  ?  I^aw  is  only  the  expression  of  con¬ 
trolling  power.  Whoever  controls  society 
makes  its  laws  (be  they  just  or  unjust) 
or  becomes  responsible  for  its  lack  of 
law.  A  military  nation  or  one  controlled 
by  a  small  class  of  politicians  or  wealthy 
men  will  find  its  laws  working  in  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  manner  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  common  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  true  republic  will  give  expression, 
through  its  laws,  to  the  desires  of  work¬ 
men  and  small  freeholders.  When  society 
is  seen  working  away  from  full  justice  to 
the  laboring  classes  there  is  little  hope 
of  bringing  it  back  through  the  old  inter¬ 
pretation  of  law.  Society  must  change 
its  plans  and  reorganize  its  political  meth¬ 
ods  if  there  is  ever  to  be  full  reform. 
Farmers  and  others  who  feel  that  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  getting  away  from  them  must 
realize  that  the  real  beginning  must  be 
made  right  in  their  own  lives  and  in 
their  own  homes  if  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
is  to  be  changed. 


The  Blue  Sky  has  Come  Back 

The  following  letter  comes  from  one  of 
our  readers  in  New  England,  and  is 
typical  of  the  spirit  with  which  so  many 
people  of  middle  years  are  meeting  their 
duty  in  this  war  ! 

Everything  looked  blue  for  my  wife  and 


myself.  Our  chicken  business  was  dead 
for  the  time  being,  and  our  only  child 
volunteered  and  was  accepte<l  for  mili¬ 
tary  service.  Well,  we  sent  our  boy 
away  with  a  smile,  but  what  it  cost  my 
old  wife  nobody  knows,  only  her,  and  the 
boy  was  worrjdng  over  us.  We  are  both 
over  00,  but  if  the  Lord  shuts  one  door 
he  opens  another  one  if  we  will  only  look 
for  it.  so  I  went  to  the  city  (Fall  River) 
and  the  first  place  I  asked  for  work  I 
got  it,  in  a  new  line  of  work  to  anything 
that  I  had  done  in  my  younger  d.aj's,  and 
at  better  wages  than  ever  I  had  earned 
working  out,  so  at  this  time  there  is  plen¬ 
ty  of  blue  in  our  sky.  We  have  bought  a 
thiixl  Liberty  bond,  helped  our  little  town 
go  over  the  top  in  the  Red  Cross  drive ; 
we  have  a  W.  S.  S.  sign,  we  have  given 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  W.  C.  T.  TJ.  and 
Salvation  Army.  I  want  to  do  my  “bit” 


and  help  to  “carry  on”  the  work  that  our 
country  is  engaged  in.  We  are  of  Eng¬ 
lish  birth,  but  we  are  Americans  first, 
last  and  all  the  time.  I  have  brothers  in 
France,  who  live  in  England,  and  si.sters 
in  the  Red  Cross  ;  also  nephews  and  nieces 
and  cousins  fighting  for  the  cause  and 
nursing  the  wounded.  g.  T.  c. 

Massachusetts. 


Mr.  Hoover  on  Beer  and  Whisky 

There  has  been  much  controversy  over 
a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover 
to  Senator  Sheppard  of  Texas  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  prohibition.  The  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  passed  a  resolution  forbid¬ 
ding  the  use  of  any  part  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  aiipropriation  until  President  Wil¬ 
son  exercised  his  power  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  all  grains  in  brewing.  Mr.  Hoover 
wrote  a  letter  to  Senator  Sheppard  which 
seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  Senate  from  passing  the  House  reso¬ 
lution.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Hoover  says; 

The  actual  amount  of  grain  being  used 
in  the  brewing  of  beers  is  at  the  present 
time  approximately  4,500.000  bushels  per 
month,  of  which  approximately  30  per 
cent  is  recovered  as  cattle  feed  and  the 
loss  therefore  into  the  beer  is  practically 
the  equivalent  of  3,150,000  bushels  per 
mouth,  the  grains  used  being  barley,  corn 
and  broken  rice.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
great  deal  _  of  contention  that  the  beer 
itself  contains  the  remaining  food  values. 
But  omitting  this,  the  cessation  of  brew¬ 
ing  would  effect  a  saving  in  grain  of  ap¬ 
proximately  3,150,000  bushels  a  month, 
from  a  nutritive  point  of  view.  It  needs 
no  comment  from  me,  from  a  food  point 
of  view,  that  I  should  favor  the  saving  o'! 
this  amount  of  grain. 

Under  the  fifth  authority — that  is,  the 
stopping  of  brewing  altogether — it  does 
appear  to  me  that  there  are  temperance 
issues  involved  of  such  tremendous  mo¬ 
ment  that  they  outweigh  the  use  of  the  re¬ 
duced  amount  of  foodstuffs  in  brewing, 
and  in  any  event  gives  ground  for  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  judgment  as  to  the  alternative 
national  risks  and  los.sos  which  need  the 
most  careful  consideration.  If  brewing 


wore  stopped  today  boor  would  disappear 
from  the  liquor  trade  within  one  or  two 
months  and  the  whole  country  would  be 
put  practically  on  a  whisky,  brandy  and 
gin  basis,  with  some  supplies  of  wine. 
The  saloons  would  be  left  open  and  upon 
a  basis  of  selling  drinks  carrying  40  per 
cent  or  .50  per  cent  alcohol,  with  some 
small  supplies  of  wine,  instead  of  a  large 
proportion  of  their  customers  being  served 
with  a  drink  of  2%  per  cent  alcoholic 
content,  and  therefore,  from  a  temperance 
viewpoint,  much  less  harmful.  It  raises 
the  very_  serious  moral  problem  as  to 
whether  infinitely  more  damage  will  not 
result  from  such  action  than  in  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  use  of  this  limited  amount 
of  foodstuffs  in  brewing. 


The  Pocket  Testament  League 

The  object  of  this  league  is  to  place 
Testaments  in  the  hands  of  soldiers.  The 
Testaments  are  given  free  to  all  who 
will  sign  an  agreement  to  carry  the  little 
book  and  read  it  daily.  No  effort  is  made 
to  force  it  upon  anyone.  There  has  been 
no  need  to  do  so,  for  the  army  is  filled 
with  young  fellows  of  a  serious  mind  who 
realize  much  of  the  religious  element 
which  has  entered  the  great  questions  un¬ 
derlying  this  war.  The  Testaments  are 
new  and  of  pocket  size,  bound  in  cloth 
the  color  of  the  soldier’s  uniform,  and 
easily  carried  in  the  pocket.  This  League 
is  a  worthy  one,  and  the  people  back  of 
it  are  honorable  and  true.  The  League  is 
financed  by  voluntary  contributions.  The 
Testaments  coat  about  30  cents  each,  and 
are  distributed  in  the  most  economical 
way.  We  feel  sure  that  many  of  our 
readers  would  like  to  help  in  this  distribu¬ 
tion.  It  is  true  that  the  Red  Cross  and 
other  necessary  associations  have  made 
constant  and  pathetic  appeals  for  money 
until  many  must  feel  that  they  have  given 
“until  it  hurts.”  A  work  like  this  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Testaments  will  appeal  with 
peculiar  power  to  many  of  our  country 
people  and,  speaking  to  them,  we  can  en¬ 
dorse  the  League  and  its  officers.  If  any 
of  our  people  desire  to  contribute  or  to 
know  more  about  the  League  and  its  work 
we  will  see  that  their  money  is  properly 
accounted  for  and  that  they  have  full 
information. 


Farm  Women  and  Prohibition 

In  the  vote  on  local  option  in  cities  last 
Spring  the  women  were  undoubtedly  a 
great  help  in  voting  a  score  of  them  dry. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  many  temperance- 
loving  persons  that,  since  women  could 
vote,  every  city  did  not  go  dry,  which 
goes  to  prove  what  has  been  suspected 
all  along,  that  taking  women  on  the  whole 
they  average  about  the  same  as  men,  and 
that  equal  suffrage  will  not  reform  the 
world  all  at  once.  Many  city  women 
were  heard  to  remark  :  “It  does  seem  too 
bad  to  deprive  a  man  of  the  right  to  take 
a  glass  of  beer  if  he  wants  it,”  or  words 
to  that  effect.  A  little  experience  in 
enrolling  women  for  the  primaries  shows 
one  thing  very  plainly — that  country 
women  have  no  compunctions  whatever 
about  depriving  a  man  of  that  right;  in 
fact,  she  aijpears  to  feel  that  she  is  put¬ 
ting  the  poison-bottle  on  a  high  shelf; 
that  it  is  a  friendly  deed  and  her  plain 
duty  to  save  the  drinking  man  frym  his 
weakness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  protection 
of  the  next  generation.  If  there  are 
women  in  the  towns  who  are  less  thought¬ 
ful  on  the  subject  of  temperance,  every 
country  woman  must  realize  that  her 
vote  is  doubly  valuable.  The  political 
party  that  wants  the  rural  woman’s  vote 
will  put  a  prohibition  i)lank  in  its  plat¬ 
form. 

Farm  women  appear  to  be  doing  their 
best  to  save  food  and  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion,  but  do  you  think  they  will  support 
a  party  that  permits  the  brewing  of  grain 
into  beer?  “Father  must  have  his  beer.” 
may  go  in  England,  but  not  here.  That 
sounds  too  much  like  autocracy  for  us. 
We  are  all  willing  to  give  up  wheat, 
meat,  sugar,  anything  to  help  our  boys, 
but  can  see  no  reason  for  allowing  a  lot 
of  brewers  to  supply  our  citizens  with 
something  that  is  injurious  to  them, 
wastes  food  and  money,  and  causes 
trouble  and  sorrow  in  their  homes,  and 
often  sends  them  to  jail  or  to  the  insane 
asylum.  If  taxes  are  needed  to  make  up 
for  the  revenue  from  liquor,  we  would 
rather  pay  honest  taxes  than  endui-e  all 
the  evils  that  follow  the  saloon,  “bul¬ 
lions  for  defense  but  not  one  cent  for 
tribute”  to  that  which  undermines  body 
and  soul.  r.  g.  n. 
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Things  to  Think  About 


Personality  of  Cats 

Some  p('oi)le  wouldn’t  frrant  thorn  niiy  : 
cats  aro  cats,  they  would  say.  And  .so 
they  aro.  unloss,  you  like  cats  and  like 
thoiu  well  enough  to  gain  thoir  confidoucc 
and  establish  such  relations  Avith  them  .as 
will  give  you  .an  insight  into  feline  na¬ 
ture.  To  do  this  it  isn’t  necessary  to  be 
“catty.”  but  yoy  at  least  must  have 
helped  to  bring  up  several  generations  of 
kittens  and  watched  them  develop  from 
fluffy  innocence  to  the  sophi.sticated  wari¬ 
ness  of  old  .age.  A  cat’s  nature  is  peculiar 
to  itself ;  no  other  animal  imsse.sses  one 
.iust  like  it  The  origin  of  cats  is  lost 
"in  the  mists  of  anti(iuity.'’  The  Kgyp- 
tians  made  pets,  and  also  minnmies  of 
cats,  and  these  .animals  were  kmtwn  to 
still  more  ancient  peo]iles.  If  they  are 
the  result  of  evolution  from  .some  lower 
form  of  animal  life,  we  don’t  know  from 
what  they  evoluted.  cats  having  been  cats 
fi’om  earliest  known  time's — a  family  his¬ 
tory  to  be  proud  of. 

No  one  can  comprehend  the  working  (>f 
a  cat’s  mind  until  he  has  gained  the  full 
confidence  of  the  cat.  and  this  confidence 
is  a  hard  thing  to  get.  and  a  still  harder 
one  to  kee'iu  It  is  based  upon  close  asso¬ 
ciation  and  unvarying  kindness.  You 
niay  kick  a  dog  and,  at  the  least  sign  of 
repentance  u))on  your  part,  he  forgives 
you  and  is  your  chum  again  ;  but  kick  a 
cat.  and  the  slender  thread  of  its  confi¬ 
dence  is  snapiied.  never  to  be'  fully  re¬ 
stored.  The  cat  may  purr  and  roll  in 
your  arms  and  snuggle  heue.ath  your 
chin,  but  at  the  least  sign  of  unfriendli¬ 
ness  he  is  ready  to  spring  to  the  ground 
and  betake  himself  to  safe'  quarters.  Sus¬ 
picion  is  the  outstanding  characteristic  of 
cat  nature ;  it  is  allayed  with  difficulty. 
,and  never  permanently. 

Il.ave  you  ever  owned  a  cat  th.at  <‘ould 
Ihink  and  reason?  Of  course  you  have, 
hut  don’t  start  to  talk  about  him  ;  Ave 
can’t  all  talk  at  once.  Topsy  doe's,  and 
she  also  talks ;  don’t  tell  me.  she  certainly 
does.  Part  of  her  mission  in  life  is  to 
keej)  this  farm  Avell  supplied  Avith  rat  ex¬ 
terminators,  not  the  paste  kind  that  the 
rats  Avon’t  eat,  but  the  kind  that  Cats 
the  rats.  When  she  begins  to  feel  the 
maternal  stirrings  of  a  coming  genera¬ 
tion  she  goes  to  her  mistress  and  a.sks 
for  a  soft  nest  in  some  secluded  and  safe 
spot.  She  talks  about  it  for  several  days, 
if  her  request  is  not  heeded,  and  there  is 
a  note  of  insistence  in  her  Amice  not  to  bC 
misunderstood.  YTieu  the  box  of  soft 
hay  is  providt'd  she  purrs  her  thanks  and 
fakes  possession.  When  the  kittens  Iuia'C 
r<‘ached  a  certain  age.  calculated  to  a  day. 
I  feel  A'ery  sure,  she  knows  that  they 
should  have  access  to  the  ground  and  be 
taught  to  scratch  in  it.  so  she  takes  them 
to  the  barn  for  a  fcAv  weeks  of  furthe'r 
education.  i^he  then  brings  Ihem  hack 
to  the  house  and  i)resents  them  to  the 
family  with  all  the  ])ride  of  a  Cornelia 
exhibiting  her  jewels.  Put  her  maternal 
solicitude  doesn’t  relax,  and  the  care  and 
training  bestowed  ui>on  those  kittens 
might  well  put  many  a  human  mother  to 
blush.  She  talks  to  them.  and.  if  occasioij 
arises,  she  talks  to  her  mistress  about 
them.  Don’t  you  think  so?  Well,  let  one 
of  them  fall  through  a  hole  in  the  floor, 
then  watch  Topsy  go  and  ask  for  help. 
If  you  don’t  know  Avhat  Topsy  AViuits.  you 
have  small  acquaintance  Avith  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  cats.  The  tones  and  cadences  of 
her  voice  makes  a  language  as  unmistak¬ 
able  as  that  of  humans  ;  and  if  she  doesn’t 
re'ason,  the  line  betAveen  reason  and  in¬ 
stinct  is  exceedingly  thin. 

T  Avould  like,  too,  to  tell  you  about 
I'licle  Mutt  and  Trouble,  but  they’ll  liaA'C 
to  Avait.  M.  «.  PEAN. 


Electrically  Cleaning  Silver 

If  there’  is  any  other  reader  of  our 
paper  Avho  dislikes  cleaning  and  polishing 
silver  as  I  do.  any  hint  as  to  an  effecthm 
short  cut  Avill  be  Avelcome.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  I  really  di.slike  the  Avork,  hut 
the  haste  Avith  Avhich  it  must  be  done  and 
the  almost  impo.ssibility  of  finding  time 
for  it,  make  it  a  dreaded  task  if  the  old 
rag  and  brush  and  poAvder  or  paste  meth¬ 
od  is  used.  Since  lime-sulphur  became 
the  foundation  of  nearly  all  spraying  so¬ 
lutions  the  silver  has  suffered  in  appear¬ 
ance  after  every  spray  time,  and  my  time 
and  strength  were  taxed  in  too  many 
ways  to  permit  daily  rubbing  Avith  flannel. 


jadish  and  cininnds.  .'<o  now,  Avhen  Avash- 
ing  dishes,  after  the  silver  is  washed.  I 
take  ii  large  enameled  or  agateAvare  pan, 
place  ;i  number  of  di.scarde<i  to])s  of  Ma¬ 
son  jars  in  the  bottom,  put  in  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  table  salt  .-ind  a  tea.spoonfuI  of  bak¬ 
ing  .soda,  tlien  put  in  the'  silver,  taking 
care  that  both  ends  of  each  i)iece  toucli 
the  zinc  of  the  jar  covers.  The  silver  is 
then  covered  Avith  soft  Avater  and  set  on 
the  stove  tf)  boil  fiA’c  minutes,  after  Avhich 
it  is  Aviped  as  after  an.v  washing  and  is 
found  to  be  bright  !ind  clean  as  ucaa'.  All 
of  the  black  deposit  in  engraving  and 
beading  is  t.akf'n  out  mor<>  completely 
than  cjin  be  done  Avith  much  brushing.  Of 
course,  if  one  has  on  hand  or  can  afford 
to  buy  a  piece  of  zinc,  it  ansAvei-s  the  pur 
pose,  and  I  havd  been  told  that  an  alum¬ 
inum  pan  Avill  do  Avithout  the  zinc.  As 
I  have  little  plated  silver.  I  cannot  say 
hoAV  this  AA’Ould  Avoik.  but  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  it  can  be  used  for  cleaning  !^hef- 


fi(‘ld  jilate  and  Avoiild  certainly  be  .-i  de- 
sii'jible  method  to  emidoy  for  tea  services 
and  large  pieces  of  pierced  siher. 

G.  T.  s. 

'This  has  been  de.scribed  several  times, 
but  should  be  i-epeate'd  frequently.  The 
combination  of  salt,  soda  and  zinc  or 
aluminum  starts  a  mild  electic  action 
Avhich  removes  the  sulphur  stain.  We 
would  uot  advise  this  continued  treatment 
for  silver  Avith  very  fine  etching  or  “frost 
Avork.”  as  it  might  be  deface'd  somewhat 
by  this  treatment. 


Value  of  the  Woman’s  Work 

What  is  the  value  of  the  Avoman's  work 
on  the  farm?  It  is  about  time  this  Avas 
well  figured  out.  W.  C.  Funk  makes  the 
folloAving  estimate  for  a  ,‘120-acre  farm  in 
North  Dakota.  What  do  you  think  about 
it — are  these  figures  fail-' — as  you  see  the 
Avork  done? 

The  size  of  the  family  on  this  farm 
averaged  scA’en  adults  during  the  year. 
Four  of  these  Avere  hired  men,  the  other 
three  being  the  farmer,  his  Avife  and 
groAvn  daughter.  The  Avife  and  daughter 
did  all  the  housework,  all  the  laundry 
AA’ork,  and  cared  for  an  eight-room  house. 
They  canned  300  quarts  of  fruit  and  100 
quarts  of  vegetables  and  did  most  of  the 
Avork  in  the  A'egetable  garden.  Practically 
all  the  vegetables  consumed  were  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm.  Among  the  important 
articles  of  food  they  jirepared  for  home 
consumption  during  the  year  Avere  50 
bushels  of  potatoes,  three  bu.shels  of  green 


beans,  four  bushels  of  green  peas,  three 
bushels  of  onions,  400  head  of  cabbage, 
10  busliels  of  turnips,  six  bushels  of  beets, 
three  bushels  of  cucumbers,  six  bushels  of 
tomatoes.  .‘>0  head  of  caulifioAver.  seven 
bushels  of  sweet  corn,  1,000  imunds  of 
Hour,  144  pounds  of  coffee,  l.SOO  pounds 
of  dressed  pork.  200  head  of  poultry.  020 
dozens  of  eggs,  and  .312  pounds  of  butter. 

This  farmer’.s  Avife  valued  her  oavu  and 
her  daughter’s  labor  at  .^520  ])er  year. 
The  estimate  is  probabl.v  too  high,  but 
.$'200  of  it  may  safely  be  charged  to  the 
farm  as  repre.senting  the  Auilue  of  the 
l.-ibor  required  in  caring  for  the  four  hired 
men  above  the  normal  labor  reciuired  in 
caring  for  the  fartner’.s  family.  This  .$200 
is  a  direct  contribution  to  the  business  of 
the  farm.  On  many  farms  the  labor  con¬ 
tribution  of  tbe  farmer’s  AA-ife  or  daughter 
is  the  limiting  factor  betAA’een  success  or 
failure. 


Air  Mail  Service  and  Food  Messages 

Yesterday  AA-as  a  scorching  hot  day.  ami 
I  sat  down  a  fcAv  minutes  to  read  'The 
R.  N.-Y.  After  farming.  I  .suppose  1  am 
as  much  interested  iji  mech.anics  as  any¬ 


thing  el.so.  and  I  was  interest<“(l  in  Ihe 
ite'm  about  (juick  mail  service  betAveen 
Ncav  York  and  Washington — tAvo  and 
one-half  hours.  That  surely  is  quick. 
Ry  contriist.  it  took  just  one  week  for 
met  to  get  some  plow  rejtairs  from  Ilarri.s- 
burg  to  IVest  Chester.  But  I  supi)Ose 
the  man  Avlnt  uses  the  airship  service  must 
giA'c  the'  (lovfumment  a  little  extra  tip. 

.Vs  I  say.  it  w.as  only  yesterday  that  I 
was  reading  about  the  airship  in  yotir 
I»iiper.  But  tod.ay  about  3  p.  m.  along 
(romes  the  real  thing — making  .some  noise 
to  be  sure,  but  running  along  very  stead¬ 
ily.  and  no  doubt  carrying  a  message 
from  you  to  Mr.  Hoover  about  advising 
F'ncle  Sam  how  to  give  us  more' for  Avlu'at. 
set  we  can  jtay  our  hired  help  .$4  to  .$0  a 
day.  and  thereby  insure  getting  plenty  of 
food  grown  and  harvested  proiterly.  Now 
the  tiling  that  I  really  Avant  you  to  ask 
Mr.  Hoover  is,  Avhat  is  the  jtrice  of  Avheat 
to  the  Allie's?  We  see  a  great  di'al  about 
the  piict*  of  .'^2.20  to  the  farmer,  but  I 
would  like  to  knoAV  th<‘  itrice  tin*  Allies 
haA'e  to  pay.  .ioseimi  cope. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  itostaire  on  a  letter  sent  by  aerial 
mail  from  Ncav  York  to  Washington  is 
‘24  cents.  The'  letter  you  refer  to  has 
been  sent,  and  Ave  .shall  all  Avait  for  the 
ansAver.  It  Avill  probably  come  in  the 
regular  mail  I  This  air  service  is  now 
running  (or  flying)  every  clear  day  and 
carrying  about  200  pounds  of  mail.  It 
seems  like  a  Avondorful  thing  to  some  of 
us  who.  in  other  years,  traveled  hy  ox 
team,  yet  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  still 
more  wonderful  things  to  follow.  This 
Avar  has  developed  mighty  poAvers  for  de- 
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stroying  life  and  proi)erty.  When  the 
Avar  is  OA'er  these  .same  powers  will  be 
devoted  to  saving  human  life  and  making 
it  Avorth  living. 


The  Countrywoman’s  Share  in  War  Relief 

After  the  floating  of  the  fir.st  and  se- 
ond  T.iberty  lo.an.s.  certain  bank  presi¬ 
dents  and  other  financial  chiefs  grew  A'cry 
red  in  the  face  over  the  suppo.sed  delin- 
•  luency  of  the  farmers  in  taking  bonds. 
L.ater  inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  not 
only  had  the  country  distia'cts  been  denied 
the  insiuration  for  giving  that  comes  Avlth 
carefully  designed  Av.ar  prop.aganda  and 
ui)-to-date  lectures  rm  Avar  topics,  biit  that 
they  had  7iot  iii  m.iny  instances  heen  OA'en 
canvassed  to  buy  bonds.  When  given 
something  like  e(|ual  opi>ortunities  to  buy 
bonds,  the  i-ui’.al  element  left  the  city 
coutingeut  fai‘  behind  in  the  thiial  T.ib- 
erty  loan. 

In  .a  way  this  situation  has  been  <lupli- 
cated  in  the  comparatiA-e  amounts  of  Avar 
relief  AA'ork  done  by  the  city  AA'omen  as 
comiiared  to  that  doin'  by  Cfuintry  AA'omen. 
The  latter  have  not  had  the  education  for 
giving  and  doing  that  their  city  siste'rs 
haA’e.  Becau.si'  of  the  scattered  popula¬ 
tion  they  are  not  able  to  do  certain  lines 
of  Avork  jirofitably.  and  many  Avill  say 
that  the  country  Avomen  are  far  too  busy 
to  undertake  anything  more  than  they 
are  already  doing.  But  any  exiieriencod 
man  or  efiiciency  expert  will  tell  you.  if 
you  Avant  a  thing  done  jiromiitly  and  Avell, 
ask  the  busiest  person  you  knoAA'’  to  do  it. 
Busy  peo^ile  have  the  AVork  hahit.  They 
liaA’o  learned  to  make'  cA’ery  minute,  count. 
Farm  women  of  today  Avill  measure  up  to 
this  .standard.  They  are  using  eAmry  bit 
of  their  time  and  energy,  apparently,  to 
further  the  work  of  the  farms,  going  into 
Ihe  field  on  emerge'ncy  calls,  doing  garden 
and  fruit  work,  and  many  of  them  carry¬ 
ing  quite  extensiA'c  small  crop  prospects 
of  their  oavu  for  Avar  purposes. 

But  are  they  doing  much  real  so-called 
war  relief  AA'ork?  The'  Red  Cross  chapter 
of  the  Avriter’s  county  has  heen  preparing 
.'SI  .000  AVorth  of  hosjiital  and  refugee  sup¬ 
plies  every  month.  This  seems  enormous 
in  it.self.  Yet  the  calls  from  the  national 
society  for  supidies  from  this  county 
(‘Amry  month  are  oA’er  .$4..”00  AA’orth — and 
the  needed  money  to  buy  supidies,  also 
sufficient  AA’orkers  to  make  them  up.  have 
not  been  forthcoming ! 

In  the  stress  of  the  pre'sent  great  drive 
at  the  front,  Avith  the  great  need  daily  of 
immense  stores  for  the  care  of  the  Avound- 
ed.  Avith  the  increasing  numher  of  home¬ 
less  refugees  to  b<'  cared  for.  and  Avhen 
our  OAVU  men  are  coming  into  the  aAvful 
conflict  ill  great  numbers,  and  each  mo¬ 
ment  for  them  is  laden  with  burdens  and 
sufferings  greater  than  Ave  in  our  com¬ 
fortable  Avalks  of  peace  can  even  compre'- 
hend.  .shall  we  presume  to  say  we  are  ton 
hunn — that  Ave  are  already  tlohif/  oil  ire 
con’  The  Avriter's  count.v  has  deciiled 
to  reform  its  Avar  relief  work,  and  every 
home  on  even  the  most  remote  hills  has 
been  visited  by  cajiable  caiiA’assers.  The 
i-esult  has  been  a  revelation  to  even  the 
mo.st  optimistic.  People  in  the  humblest 
circumstances  haA'e  surprised  the  can¬ 
vassers  hy  their  generosity  in  giving,  and 
a  remarkahle'  .spirit  of  co-operation  has 
been  uncovered.  Human  hearts  are  much 
the  same  everyAA’here.  and  Avhen  the  real 
need  is  understood  American  ge'nerosity — 
and  there  is  none  more  real  than  rural 
generosity — Avill  res|)ond.  HIa’c  CAmn  the 
busy  country  Avomen  a  chance  to  do  their 
share  in  Avar  relief,  in  plain  seAving  to  be 
done  on  their  home  sewing  machine's,  and 
their  combined  AVork  Avill  furnish  relief 
and  comfort  to  thousands  of  soldiers  and 
refugees  avIio  otherAvise  might  have  gone 
uncared  for. 

First  a.ssure  the  country  Avome'n  that 
city  organization  is  as  complete  as  it 
should  be — that  eA’ery  city  Avoman  is  do¬ 
ing  her  share.  Then  ask  the  former  to  do 
her  share  and  she  AA’ill  respond.  In  hun¬ 
dreds  of  localities  the  financial  side  of 
war  relief  Avork  has  heen  far  oversiib- 
.scribed — CAmn  to  the  millions  of  dollars, 
when  it  had  seemed  imiio.ssihle  to  reach 
the  mark  set  in  the  beginning,  all  because 
organization  has  heen  carefully  complete' 
and  effectiA’e.  When  the  money  is  raised 
the  next  step  is  to  spend  it  Avisely.  This 
Avill  folloAv  AA’hen  the  Avorkers  Avho  shall 
make  ii))  the’  needed  supplies  are  as  care¬ 
fully  canvassed  us  Avere  the  contributors 
for  the  nece.ssary  funds,  and  A’ast  amounts 
of  much-needed  Avar  relief  supplies  Avill 
lie  going  promptly  to  oiii'  men  at  the 
front. 

Let  every  country  school  district  be 
the  unit,  as  it  Avas  in  the  canvass  for 
fund.s.  the  country  women  reiiorting  to 
some'  capable  Avomaii  of  each  toAvn  Avho 
Avill  be  restionsib'e  for  giving  out  the 
Avork.  and  seeing  that  it  is  regularly  and 
promptly  collected,  and  who  shall  say 
what  the’  aggregate  shall  amount  to !  The 
Avrter’s  home  district  Avas  allotted  .$275 
for  war  relief.  It  Avas  thought  to  be  im¬ 
possible  to  raise  it.  Yet  over  .$300  was 
promptly  secured.  lu  the  next  school 
di.strict  .$275  Avas  the  allotment  and  they 
Avere  even  more  dubious  about  raising  it, 
yet  they  rai.sed  .$415.  If  asked  to  do 
seAving  or  other  home  Avork,  Ave  believe  the 
re.sult  would  be  equally  gratifying. 

M.  G.  F. 


This  Cot  lias  a  Strong  I’ersonolity 
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Notes  By  A  Farm  Mother 


I>IUI)  Xeigiihors. — Early  Simimf'r  is 
hero  again,  glorious,  in  full  leaf,  and  jew¬ 
eled  with  nuniheVle.s.s  flowers.  Our  road¬ 
sides,  swamp  and  i)astures  are  full  of 
beauty  in  the  form  of  ferns  and  blossoms. 
Our  woods  are  alive  with  birds,  and  their 
songs  “make  music  all  the  day."  and  far 
into  the  night.  A  couijle  of  years  ago 
there  was  hardly  a  bird  to  be  seen  on  the 
place  or  in  the  woods  nearby,  exceitting 
barn  swallows,  crows  and  h.awks.  Last 
,vear  a  few  robins  and  other  songsters  ap¬ 
peared,  but  this  Si)ring  we  are  blessed 
with  a  gene’rous  share  of  the  feathered 
choir.  Coming,  as  we  did.  from  a  land  so 
full  of  song  birds.  I  can  hardly  e.\|)ress 
the  loneliness  we  felt  at  having  none  here 
our  first  Summer  in  a  str.-inge  land.  .\o 
doubt  the  cats  were  to  bljiipe.  as  there 
we're  several  here  ou  the  i»l:ice.  They 
were  sick  when  we  came,  and  died  sooii 
after.  Later,  the  boys  were*  given  a  kit¬ 
ten,  but  I  drew  the  line  at  one.  Last 
Summer  she  caught  a  pair  of  robins  thiit 
ne.sted  too  near  the  ground,  but  one  of 
the  bf)ys  g.-ive  her  a  whipping,  as  they 
caught  her  eating  them,  and  she  seems  to 
remember  it  yet.  for  though  the  roI)ins 
have  nests  around  the  buildings,  she  never 
ofl’ers  to  touch  them.  We  cannot  do 
without  the  birds.  Life  in  the  country  is 


high.  But.  even  so,  a  sc\ere  storm  terri¬ 
fies  me  and  leaves  me  with  an  uvcu-whelm- 
ing  feeling  of  weakness.  What  a  sense’ 
of  security  the  lightning  rods  give !  I 
know,  for  we  had  all  our  buildings  rodded 
at  our  old  home,  and  it  did  not  cost  a 
fortune,  either.  There  the  cable  used  is 
made  of  .soft  wire',  twisted  and  about  half 
an  inch  thick.  The  charge  is  .'jin  a  point 
for  the  ui)rights  upon  which  the  glass 
globes  are  set;  will  rod  a  good-sized 

house  and  barn.  The  same  buildings 
rodded  here  would  cost  about  .$ir»0.  as 
only  copper  wire  is  used  and  charged  for 
by  the  foot,  f  never  heard  of  a  rodde<l 
building  being  fired  b.v  lightning  in  tluit 
counr.v.  wheia'  all  !is<'d  tin*  common  wii'e 
Ciible ;  but  we  were  cautious  to  lamew 
th(‘  glass  glob(‘s  if  they  shoubl  “turn 
black."  showing  tluw  had  been  struck. 
As  these  were  only  2."  cents  each,  the 
e.xpense  was  nothing  to  worry  over.  I 
don  t  see  wh.v  we  should  go  without  light¬ 
ning  lu'otection  luMa*  bec.ausi'  we  Ciinnot 
afford  the  expensive  coppm-  c.abb*.  A 
great  m.any  buildings  are  struck  in  this 
cottnty  every  Summer.  We  have  seen 
several  fires  so  far  after  a  stoian.  .and 
the  Summer  has  only  begun.  If  only 
someone  who  umh'rstands  the  business 
would  come  through  here  with  a  che.aper 
lightning  protection  outfit.  I  am  sure  ho 
would  hiive  all  he  could  do.  as  few  build- 


The  Canned  Coaster 

too  dreary  witlnuit  tlieii^,  and  man.v  of 
us  have  no  otlu'r  music  than  that  afl'onled 
by  their  free  concerts.  A  friend  was 
telling  me  yesterday  that  she  had  never 
seeTi  as  man.v  moths  as  there  are  in  our 
woods  this  year,  but  the  birds  will  take 
care  of  most  of  them. 

A  XT  IxvASiox.  —  Now  that  warm 
weather  is  coming  on.  m.any  countr.v 
housekeeitei's  will  be  troubled  with  ant.s. 
I  had  an  experience  with  the  little  reel 
ones  .some  years  ago  that  m.ay  heli)  .some’ 
one.  They  kept  coming  up  in  one  corner 
of  the  pantry  to  the  .shelf  where  the 
sugar  jar  stood,  and.  needless  to  say.  they 
were'  a  gretit  annoyance,  f  tri('d  <‘very- 
thing  T  heard  of.  but  still  they  kei)t  com¬ 
ing  and  going.  I  followed  them  one  day 
across  the  lawn,  over  the  ro.ad  and  down 
the  side  of  a  big  ditrdi.  where  I  found  the 
.ant  hill.  Thei’c  wcu-e  two  divisions  of 
them,  each  marching  like  a  bod.v  of  sol¬ 
diers.  four  or  six  abiaaist.  after  the  grains 
of  sugar  which  from  time  to  lime  mttst 
have  .sifted  down  behind  the  shelf.  T’n- 
der  a  loose  weather-board  I  .saw  wheia* 
they  eJite'red.  T  then  renu'iubei'ed  hearing 
that  an  ant  would  not  cross  .a  chalk 
mark,  so  I  got  a  i)iece  and  drew  a  wide* 
mark  all  around  th.at  corner  of  the  house. 
When  the  coming_  and  going  columns  of 
ants  came  to  that  chalk  mark  tlu'.v  .scat¬ 
tered  in  all  directions  trying  to  find  a 
way  to  cross.  Somehow  those  laden  with 
up-.ar  made  their  escape,  but  they  Jiever 
came  back.  Someone  told  me  to  pour 
boiling  water  upon  the  anthill  and  de¬ 
stroy  them,  but  I  couldn’t  do  that. 

Morqt’ITO  Bites. — Mosquitoes  are  one 
of  the  worst  Summer  pests,  and  where 
there  is  much  shrubbery,  or  the  tree’s 
overhang  tin*  house,  tlu'.v  are  usuall.v  ver.v 
numerous.  T  find  that  a  paste  made  of 
saler.atus  and  very  cold  water  gives  in¬ 
stant  r(di('f  to  mos<niito  bite’s  or  bee 
stings.  One  would  think  evf'ryoiu'  knew 
this  simple  renu'd.v.  but  it's  a  fact,  some 
don’t.  One  .Suinmei-  evening  I  saw  :i 
mother  rub  liniment  on  the  mostiuito- 
bitten  arm  of  hei'  baby  gii'l.  causing  the 
little  one  to  .scream  with  pain.  After  tell¬ 
ing  her  iibout  tlu'  soda  paste,  she  tried  it 
and  the  child  became  (piltd.  For  hive.s, 
soda  iind  vinegar  give  redie'f  (luicker;  but 
foi-  prickl.v  heat  and  oth(*r  Summer  rashes 
1  have  found  nothing  better  than  bathing 
the  skin  with  lukewaiTii  wat('r  in  which  a 
half  teaspoon  of  saleratus  has  dissolved, 
then  dust  .rith  talcum  powder  or  corn¬ 
starch. 

Bkotkctiox  i’ko.m  I,ic,irTM.\ci. — Thun¬ 
derstorms  are  my  dread  through  all  our 
lovely  Summer,  thotigh  T  try  to  obsiu've 
the  rules  for  safety,  and  think  that  all  is 
well ;  that  if  death  comes  with  the  light¬ 
ning’s  flash,  it  is  a  direct  call  from  on 


Bceomes  a  Iteol  War  Winner 

ings  here.-ihonts  are  rodded.  If  all  coun¬ 
try  people  invested  in  this  form  of  pro- 
toctioii  thoi'o  would  ho  fowor  hro's,  :iiul 
our  insurance  rates  would  he  much  lower, 
to  sa.v  nothing  of  the  losse.s  iirtwented  ,and 
the  expense,  bother  and  work  of  rebuild¬ 
ing.  I  have  often  heard  that  one  shocked 
by  lightning  never  fully  recovers.  An 
old  lady  oiici*  told  me  thiu'e  was  nothing 
lik(‘  the  awfulne'ss  of  it.  One  evening 
she  was  iirep.-iring  supiier.  during  a  storm, 
niid  h;id  just  stf^ppod  to  tlu*  stovo  whoii 
a  bolt  struck  the  chimney,  knocking  down 
the  i)ij)(>  iind  sending  the  stove-lids,  doors. 
t('a  ki’ttle  and  fi’ving  p.an  in  a.s  nuiny  di¬ 
rections.  She  declarc'd  she  thought  the  : 
world  was  at  an  end,  and  remcinben'd 
nothing  more  till  she  “came  to"  in  an¬ 
other  room,  with  her  family  bending  over 
her.  A  brother-in-law  of  mine  s.-it  read¬ 
ing  one  day  while  a  terrilic  storm  raged 
outside'.  All  at  once  he  said  a  voice 
seemed  to  say  to  him.  “Go  in  the  other 
room.  .\t  first  he  jiaid  no  attention,  till 
It  caine  like  a  command  the  second  time; 
then  he  arose,  and.  going  into  his  bed- 
room,  ay  down.  Scarcidy  had  h.‘  touched 
the  nillow  when  a  blinding  tl.-ish  and  roar 
filled  the  house,  and  he  jiimiied  uii  to 
quiet  his  screaming  children,  fl’he  stove¬ 
pipe  and  small  heater  bi'sidi*  which  he 
liad  been  sitting  were'  lying  on  the  floor, 
and  a  jagged  hole  torn  in  the  caiqiet  and 
floor  directly  under  where  his  clniir  had 
been.  The  carpet  was  smoking,  but, 
asid(‘  from  the  fright  and  disorderial  room, 
no  other  damage  was  done'.  Bi'fon'  an¬ 
other  storm  came  iij.  he  had  his  buildings 
rodded,  and,  though  they  have  been  struck 
many  times  since  then,  no  harm  was  <lone 
except  the  burning  out  of  the  globes. 

The  othe’r  da.v  one  of  the  girls  brought 
me  the  largest  maple  leaf  I  ever  saw.  ‘  It 
mi'asiire.s  11  inches  from  sidt*  to  side, 
and  eight  inches  from  tip  of  leaf  to  where 
stem  joins.  It  would  make  three  or- 
dinar.v  leaves  and  grew  on  a  small  tree, 
the  only  leaf  of  extra  size. 

Me.moui.VE  I).\y  dawned  misty  and  cool, 
as  if  nature  were  in.  symiiathy  with  the 
idiildren  of  men  on  the  day  set  a.side  for 
the  remembrance  of  our' beloved  dinid. 
IIow’  our  hearts  ache  again  as  we  linger 
above  th(‘  sacred  mounds  and  we  Avoiild 
give — oh,  what  wouldn’t  we  give,  to  have 
our  own  again  !  But  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  worr.v  and  care,  they  rest  undis¬ 
turbed  ;  neither  heeding  the'  beautv  of  a 
perfect  day  or  the  terror  of  a  midnight 
storm.  And  the  least  we  can  do  to  show 
that  we  ‘'remember’’  is  to  see  that  their 
graves  are  kept  green,  and 

“Cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 
Deck  them  with  garlands — these  loved 
OIK'S  of  ours.” 


World- Famous  Tenor 
and  His  Gulbransen 

(Mr.  Murafore,  himself  a  great  artist, 
owns  and  enjoys  a  Gulbransen — a  "White 
House”  model  in  Satin  Mahogany). 


Muratore  — 


Easy  to  Play 


Nationally  Priced 


Do  you  lon^  for  music.?  Here’s  the  Musi¬ 
cian!  Do  you  sing?  Here’s  the  Accompanist! 
Do  you  dance?  Here’s  the  Orchestra!  Is 
company  coming?  Here’s  the  Entertainer!  Do 
you  want  something  that  will  make  life  better 
worth  living  ?  Here  it  is — the  Gulbransen  ! 

Let  our  nearest  distributor  show  you  what 
a  wonderful  instrument  the  Gulbransen  Player 
Piano  is.  No  obligation.  We’ll  send  his 
address  and  our  art  Catalog  on  request. 

Looi  for  the  Baby  in 


Gulbransen  Player  Pianos  are  sold  at 
the  same  prices  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  price  is  marked  inside  each 
instrument —  now  as  follows; 

“'White  House”  Model  .  $575 

“Country  Seat”  Model  .  510 

“Town  House”  Model  .  460 

“Suburban”  Model  .  .  425 

Note  how  little  grain,  how  little  livestocic  or  other 
farm  product  it  take#  to  pay  for  a  Gulbransen  now. 
Why  not  select  your  Gulbransen  immediately,  before 
the  war  forces  prices  higher  r 


the  ff-'indou) 


.  (Pronounced  Gul- BRAN-senJ 

nULBRANSEN 


GULBRANSEN- DICKINSON  CO..  815  N.  Sawyer  Ave..  CHICAGO 


'^rad$  Mark 


Delicious,  Pure,  Full  Strength 


COFFEE 


Direct  from  Importer 
Saves  you  10  to  15  cents  per  pound 

5  lbs.  Genuine  Maracaibo  Coffee 
Bean  or  Ground  for 

— -  or  - 

1  lb.  Best  Tea,  1  lb.  Best  Coffee. 

nnd  1  lb.  Best  Cocoa  for 

Money  bnek  if  you  are  not<Iell(-hted  with  the  quality. 
Parcel  I'ost  free  within  300  miles.  Send  for  I’rieo  List. 

WRITE  NOW  for  one  of  the  $1.00  OFFERS 


JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 


51  Barclay  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


43 1  Market  St., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa« 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 

Don't  throw  away  a  single  bag — 
they're  worth  money  to  you.  rriceaaro 
'way  up  now.  Caah  in  on  nil  you  have. 
But  bo  sure  you  Kot  our  prices  beforo 
you  .sellasinfflo  one.  We  {guarantee  most 
liberal  RradinR.  Over  20  years  in  busi¬ 
ness  ia  your  assuruncoof  a  square  deal 
every  ^  time.  Wo  buy  any  quantity. 

Freight  paid  on  all  ahipmunta  to 
Werthan .  Find  out  what  real  sutlsfac* 
tion  is.  Write  quick,  stating  what  you 
havo.  Address 

WERTHAN  BAG  CO. 

66  Dock  St.  St.  Louitg  Mo« 


est  prices 
fbryour  old 

today  for 
advanced 
We  pay  th( 

new^TI 

prices 
&  frei^t 

lBAGS 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  395  Howard  St,.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


EVERYWOMAN’S 
CANNING  BOOK 

The  A  B  C  of  Safe  Home  Canning  and  Preserving 
MARY  U.  HUGHES 

This  book  hao  been  examined  before  ptiblieotion  and  ia 
found  to  conform  to  the  principlee  of  the  United  States 
h  ood  Administration  in  regard  to  the  conservation  of  foods. 

EVKKYhou.sekeeperis  planning  for  renewed 
ciroi  ts  in  canning  this  year,  and  there  is  a 
wider  interest  in  modern  practice  tlian 
ever  before.  Methods  havo  changed  greatly 
wiiliin  a  comparatively  short  period,  and  man'v 
women  feel  the  need  of  up-to-date  recipes,  brongiri 
together  in  convenient  form.  "Everywoman's 
Canning  Book”  is  calculated  to  meet  this  need  ; 
it  is  practical,  modern  and  complete. 

JIT  I'’rnit.‘i,  vegetables  and  meats'ai  e  discussed  from 
^  the  housekeeper's  standpoint,  and  the  condensed 
form  and  moderate  price  meet  popular  demands. 
The  inexperienced  canner  will  find  it  a  safe  guide, 
and  the  experienced  worlter  will  find  something 
new  and  lielpful  between  its  covers.  Bound 
attractively  in  cloth,  91  pages,  five  pages  of  index. 
firWill  be  sent  postpaid  for  THREE  YEARLY 
^SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
(new  or  renewal.)  Three  subscriptions  to  three 
different  addresses.  (One  of  tlie  three  may  be  the 
renewal  of  your  own  subscription.) 

Will  bt  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  75c 
Address  Department  "L” 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  JV.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ^’square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Whooping  Corcir. — Such  a  time  as  we 
are  having  with  the  whooping  cough.  One 
of  the  boys  came  home  from  scliool  one 
day  and  said  a  child  near  him  had 
coughed  terribly  for  a  week.  The  next 
thing  we  heard  was  that  the  child  had 
been  sent  home  with  the  whooping  cough. 
Ity  that  time,  of  course,  the  whole  school 
had  been  exposed.  Tattle  Closson  began 
to  cought  right  away  and  before  we  knew 
it  he  had  the  real  whooping  cough.  Then 
the  baby  comes  down  with  it,  then 
George,  and  then  “Sit.”  It  seemed  too 
much  to  have  this  come  on  now  when  the 
baby  was  coming  on  so  well. 

A  Long  Sikge. — AVe  know  that  we  are 
in  for  a  long  siege.  The  doctor  says  it 
will  have  a  run  of  12  weeks.  It  is  one  of 
the  things  for  which  no  cure  has  ever 
been  discoverer  It  can  only  be  helped 
more  or  less,  generally  less.  Little  Glos- 
son  has  it  the  worst  and  it  is  pulling  him 
down  so.  He  was  getting  along  splendidly 
in  school,  and  this  will  put  him  back. 
George  is  at  home,  of  course,  and  this 
means  that  he  will  not  pass  up  his  grade 
this  year. 

That  School  Hegister. — Sometimes 
the  Parson  wunders  if  the  school  register 
is  really  a  god  to  whom  children  are  to 
be  sacrificed.  A  woman  who  seiwed  din¬ 
ners  to  teachers  told  him  some  time  ago 
that  the  chief  topic  of  conversation 
among  them  was  practically  always  the 
.school  register.  One  might  think  that  the 
children  would  sometimes  come  in  for  a 
share  of  interest.  No  matter  how  soak¬ 
ing  wet  they  get  or  how  cold  they  get,  if 
only  the  registm’  looks  clean. 

It  Comes  High. — Education  is  a  won¬ 
derful  thing,  of  course.  Put  it  comes 
high,  to  put  it  mildly.  AA^ith  what  they 
hear  and  what  they  learn  outside  the 
building,  and  the  diseases  they  get.  one 
is  almost  forced  to  wonder  whetlier  the 
day  may  not  come  that  it  will  be  man¬ 
aged  differently,  to  say  the  least.  The 
best  teacher  and  the  best  supervisor  is 
the  one,  of  course,  that  crams  the  most 
into  them.  AAniether  they  are  nervous 
wrecks  when  they  get  through  with  the 
process  or  not  is  a  small  matter. 

First  Grade  AA’’ork. — Most  fortunately 
the  Parson  sends  no  child  to  school  till 
it  is  seven  years  old.  Eight  would  be  still 
better,  but  the  child  would  seem  so  large 
with  the  others.  AAHien  the  first  grade 
boy  quit  with  the  whooping  cough  he  lurl 
learned  the  sixes  of  the  multiplication 
table.  He  was  learning  a  great  long  list 
of  dates  of  United  States  history — all  the 
imiiortant  ones  and  many  others.  He  is 
studying  language  and  geography.  He 
has  pages  of  things  to  learn.  This  is 
what  he  was  saying  over  to  himself  the 
other  night  as  he  lay  tossing  on  his  bed: 
“Many  di.sease-bearing  bacteria  live  in  the 
soil.”  This  was  only  a  sample  of  a  long 
list,  geographical,  historical,  and  patho¬ 
logical  sentences  he  was  to  commit  to 
memory.  How  there  could  be  anything 
left  for  the  other  11  years  of  schooling, 
it  was  hard  to  see.  In  fact  the  eighth- 
rade  boy  and  the  fifth-grade  boy  and  the 
rst-grade  boy  came  home  one  day  with 
precisely  the  same  stuff  on  a  paper  to 
learn. 

AA^’iiich  Cottrse  to  Take? — The  oldest 
boy  came  home  the  other  day  with  a 
blank  to  fill  out  stating  which  coui'se  he 
would  elect  in  the  high  school.  The  Par¬ 
son  looked  at  it  with  much  foreboding. 
The  trouble  was  not  that  he  did  not  know 
the  nature  of  these  suggested  studies;  far 
from  it.  It  was  because  he  knew  them 
too  well.  lie  knew  how  much  time  and 
worry  he  had  i)ut  on  those  dead  languages 
and  dead  mathematics  and  dead  philoso¬ 
phies.  Dead  physics,  too,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter.  Did  we  not  spend  hours  on  Guyot’s 
Physics,  the  only  sentence  of  which  he 
can  remember  now  ended  like  this — some¬ 
thing  was  to  be  “superimposed  on  a 
simply  sheer.”  No  doubt  it  was  simple, 
very  simple,  but  it  did  not  seem  so  to  the 
I’arson  ,and  he  remembered  well  that  it 
did  not  seem  so  to  the  rest  of  the  class, 
either. 

Better  Times. — Yet  the  I’arson  saw 
signs  of  better  times  in  the  courses  the 
boy  brought  home.  There  was  woodwork 
mingled  in  with  trigonometry  and 
Cicero,  as  Mi’s.  Parson  mingles  orange 
juice  with  castor  oil.  Under  the  clas¬ 
sical  coui'se  the  I’astor  cast  his  eye  about 
for  Greek,  and  lo,  its  place  could  nowhere 
be  found !  Free-hand  drawing  seemed  to 
have  knocked  it  out  of  the  ring.  Should 
the  boy  take  a  course  that  would  place 
him  in  the  way  of  coming  into  the  work 
of  his  father?  AA'^hen  has  the  Parson 
thought  more  deeply  than  here?  AA^'hat 
father  has  not  come  to  this  same  mile¬ 
post  on  the  journey?  The  Parson  thought 
of  the  years  and  years  of  work  and  study 
he  was  compelled  to  put  on  old,  unmean¬ 
ing  subjects  that  have  done  him  no  good, 
he  thought  of  the  lines  of  study  that 
would  have  been  of  great  help  to  him 
that  were  not  touched  upon.  His  eye  fell 
upon  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  the  Hebrew 
Lexicon  all  black  and  worn  from  mid¬ 
night  labor,  and — the  boy  did  not  fill  out 
the  course  his  father  filled  out  30  years 
ago. 


Something  New. — Time  was  that  the 
farmer  that  had  courage  to  go  to  a  bank 
over  in  town  to  borrow  money  had  nerve 
indeed.  The  bank  did  not  care  to  see  him 
coming,  and  he  felt  out  of  place  within 
its  walls.  But  this  war  has  brought  the 
farmer  into  his  proper  place,  whatever 
else  has  happened.  The  “Agricultural 
Agent  of  the  National  Bank”  went  down 
to  the  church  with  the  Parson  the  other 
Saturday  night.  He  is  sort  of  talking 
the  farmers  into  borrowing  money  from 
the  bank  to  increase  their  business  and 
develop  their  land.  The  bank  will  put  up 
money  for  stock  or  for  fertilizer  or  for 
seed.  This  old,  .sound,  conservative  l):ink 
has  set  out  for  the  fanners’  business  as 


an  e.special  honor!  Surely  times  do 
change ! 

All  Kinds  There. — AVe  had  about  70 
down  at  the  old  church  that  Saturday 
night.  The  Parson  talked  awhile  about 
the  war,  and  this  m:in  talked  about  his 
line,  and  explained^wh  it  the  bank  would 
do  for  them,  and  ‘then  the  young  folks 
went  upstairs  for  their  games  and  danc¬ 
ing,  and  we  older  ones  sat  around  the  old 
box  stove  and  ate  clam  chowder.  “How 
many  different  nations  here  tonight?” 
asked  the  agent  of  a  Scotchman  sitting 
near  him.  “I  don't  know,”  came  the  re- 


Chopping  Wood  to  Bug  Thrift  Stamps 

lily,  “but  we  can  reckon  up.”  So  they 
went  over  the  people  together  and  found 
that  there  were  nine. 

Meat  For  Dinner. — “AA^iat  shall  we 
have  for  meat  for  dinner?”  How  that 
question  comes  to  us  on  a  farm !  Meat 
has  had  a  big  jump  here,  and  round  steak 
is  around  45  cents  a  pound.  The  last  the 
Parson  heard,  ham  was  (iO  cents  a  pound. 
It  is  a  matter  that  the  Parson  has  thought 
on  not  a  little.  How  can  we  have  meat 
the  year  round  on  a  farm,  and  a  small 
farm  at  that?  AA’’e  have  been  able  this 
year  to  pretty  nearly  have  something  in 
the  meat  line  all  the  time.  AA'^e  killed  a 
beef  in  the  Fall  and  iilan  to  do  so  evei’y 
Fall.  This  saves  the  pork  supply,  which 
will  keep  in  warm  weather.  ,Tust  now, 
the  first  of  June,  we  have  one  large  ham 
left,  quite  a  lot  of  smoked  bacon,  and  a 
good  supply  of  salt  porK  in  the  cellar.  As 
far  as  the  Parson  can  remember,  he  has 
bought  but  two  pieces  of  meat  since  last 
October.  AVe  have  bought  some  fish,  of 
course.  There  will  be  some  sitters  to 
spare  for  the  table  soon,  and  then  the 


broilers  will  come  on.  The  babies  of  the 
Lone  (!oose  will  helj)  on  in  the  Fall,  and 
with  plenty  of  milk,  tlie  price  of  meat 
will  not  trouble  us. 

A  Smoke-House. — The  Parson  needs 
and  has  his  heart  set  on  a  good  brick 
smoke-house.  He  got  a  big  hogshead  up- 
lown  one  day.  It  worked  much  better 
than  a  barrel.  He  started  it  going  out 
by  the  shed  one  morning  just  as  he  was 
starting  for  town.  In  his  hurry  he  threw 
over  a  very  good  raincoat  to  keep  the 
smoke  in.  Great  excitement  prevailed  on 
his  return  home.  The  barrel  was  a  thing 
of  the  past,  also  the  raincoat,  also  the 
handle  to  a  good  hoe.  Most  fortunately, 
the  bulk  of  the  meat  was  saved.  It  got 
smoked  all  right — pretty  well  cooked,  too. 

Nem'  Idea. — Since  then  the  parson  has 
been  looking  about  for  ideas  on  smoke¬ 
houses.  He  got  one  the  other  day.  It 
was  told  him  by  a  fellow  parson  and 
came  straight.  It  really  beat  anything 
he  found  in  the  Government  bulletin.  The 
fellow  parson  and  his  son  were  riding 
through  a  section  of  back-to-the-landers 


when  they  saw  smoke  pouring  from  the 
attic  windows  of  a  farmhouse.  They 
rushed  to  the  house  and  bolted  into  the 
kitchen.  “Your  house  is  on  fire!  The 
smoke  is  pouring  out  of  your  attic  win¬ 
dows  !”  But  the  woman  was  unmoved. 
“AA’'e  are  smoking  our  bacon,”  she  re¬ 
marked.  The  minister  and  sou  ascended 
to  the  attic.  Several  bricks  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  chimney,  which  had  been 
stuffed  tight  above  this  hole,  and  the  ham 
and  bacon  was  hanging  nearby  on  the 
rafters.  AA'hy  need  the  I’arson  look  fui’- 
ther?  AA’hat  more  convenient  and  less 
ex))ensive?  .lust  what  the  insurance  peo¬ 
ple  might  think  of  it  is  another  matter! 

A  Morning  Airing. — The  Parson  has 
always  heard  it  is  fine  to  go  out  in  the 
morning  and  get  a  good  whiff  of  fresh 
.‘lir.  The  above  minister  w'as  telling  me 
another  the  other  day.  “Pretty  cold  open¬ 
ing  the  chimney  this  morning,”  said  a 
fellow  neighbor  to  him  one  terrible  day 
last  AA'inter.  “Opening  the  chimney?” 
exclaimed  the  man.  “AA’hat  do  you 
mean?”  “AVhy,  don’t  you  put  a  stone 
over  the  top  of  your  cljimney  nights  to 
keej)  the  cold  out?”  So  every  night  the 
last’  thing  and  every  morning  before  a 
lire  could  be  built,  this  man  mounts  the 
jiinnacle  of  the  house  and  removes  a  huge 
stone  from  the  chimney. 

Some  AATriding  Trip. — The  Parson  has 
had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  men  who 
go  about  leaving  the  women  folks  at 
home.  They  need  to  get  out  just  as  much 
as  we  do,  and  more.  There  is  a  good 
deal  more  sameness  about  a  woman’s 
work  than  a  man’s.  A  man  was  i-iding 
on  the  cars  and  got  into  conversation 
with  a  fellow  passenger.  After  a  while 
the  latter  casually  remarked  that  he  was 
on  his  wedding  trip !  “You  are !  You 
are!”  cried  the  companion.  “AVhere  is 
the  bride?  I  want  to  meet  and  congratu¬ 
late  her.”  “Oh,  the  bride.”  said  the  man 
with  utter  unconcei-n.  “AA’hy,  she’.s  at 
home.  There’s  so  much  to  do  all  the  time 
that  she  could  not  get  away.” 

No  Floi  r. — AVho  Avould  have  thought 
some  time  ago  that  w’e  could  get  along 
without  any  flour  in  the  house?  AA’’e  have 
had  none  for  two  weeks  now.  AA’e  have 
cornmeal — our  own  corn  ground — and  it 
goes  very  well.  Corn  bread  is  made  every 
day  and  Ave  have  cornmeal  griddle  cakes 
quite  often  for  breakfast  or  supper.  Milk 
goes  great  with  the.se  cakes,  and  such  a 
meal  will  stand  by  one.  As  the  Parson 
writes  this  minute  a  pleasant  odor  of 
meat  comes  from  the  kitchen.  The  pet 
rabbit  is  in  the  oven ! 

rABRAGE.s  AND  Barrits.  —  Cabbages 
and  rabbits  do  not  seem  to  go  togethei*. 
'I’his  was  a  very  handsome  I’abbit  and  a 
gift  to  the  boys.  They  let  it  run  at  large 
during  the  AA’'inter  and  Spring,  intending 
to  shut  it  lY  'vhen  the  garden  was 
iilanted.  P’’t  ’^.o  shut  up  a  rabbit,  you 
have  to  catch,  't.  Thei-e  was  the  rub. 
Muskrat  traps  were  even  resorted  to.  but 
lie  promptl.v  pulled  out  and  went  his  \yay. 
lie  cleaned  out  every  cabbage  in  sight 
and  then  started  in  on  the  tomatoes.  This 
was  too  much  for  the  Parson,  and  the 
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boys  too  saw  the  point.  They  helped  set 
out  those  cabbage  plants,  and  did  not 
relish  the  idea  of  doing  it  all  over  again. 

Boys  Het.p. — As  the  Parson  writes  the 
boys  are  cultivating  the  corn.  There  is 
a  fine  stand — every  kernel  seems  to  have 
come  up.  AVe  have  done  quite  a  business 
selling  seed  com  this  Spring  too.  AA’e 
must  have  about  GO  bushels  of  ears  on 
hand  now.  Such  a  help  as  it  is.  AA’e  buy 
no  grain — this  corn  feeds  us  all.  The 
boys  crack  it  up  in  a  little  grinder  for  the 
chickens.  They  get  nothing  else  but 
water  and  some  mi'k.  There  must  be 
about  a  hundred  of  them  now.  How  lit¬ 
tle  work  it  is  to  raise  them  !  AA’e  took 
some  egg.s  from  the  incubator  and  put 
two  each  under  some  sitters  we  had  left 
round  for  a  week  or  so,  and  by  hatching 
even  one  chick  they  would  own  any 
number.  AA'e  gave  them  about  25  each. 
Keep  the  hens  in  a  coop  and  let  the 
chickens  run  in  the  garden.  AA’^hat  a  good 
time  they  have  and  how  they  growl !  The 
second  boy  takes  charge  of  them  and  the 
hens. 

Beal  Profit. — The  hens  are  giving  us 
just  about  three  dozen  eggs  a  day,  seldom 
less,  often  more.  Just  36  yesterday.  AA"e 
count  up  58  hens.  They  have  a  good  big 
run  and  nothing  in  the  world  but  corn 
thrown  to  them  on  the  cob.  Once  in  a 
while  a  little  milk.  AA’hile  the  pig  eats 
the  rye,  they  are  picking  the  clover  sown 
purposely  for  them.  This  .$40  a  month 
is  certainly  easily  made  and  most  all  vel¬ 
vet. 

Getting  Beady. — It  is  a  possibility, 
nothing  more,  that  tomorrow  Moms  and 
four  of  the  children  and  the  Parson  start 
for  old  A^ermont  in  the  little  car.  Moms 
gave  up  going  several  times  yesterday, 
and  the  Parson  has  given  up  going  twice 
already  today.  AA'^hat  a  job  it  is  to  get 
off !  Yesterday  we  painted  on  the  car, 
and  got  it  to  looking  a  little  better.  It 
has  been  run  only  seven  years  now,  and 
seems  well  limbered  up !  Gars  have  gone 
up  in  price,  and  this  would  bring  more 
than  it  cost  second-hand  three  years  ago. 
It  rattles  some  to  be  sure,  but  it  never 
caused  us  to  miss  a  service  yet.  Last 
Sunday  night,  had  you  been  far  down  on 
a  lonely  road,  you  would  have  seen  it 
carrying  eight  grown  people  and  towing 
another  car  behind.  After  breaking  all 
the  ropes  in  the  neighborhood,  the  other 
car  was  loft  in  a  shed  and  the  eight  peo¬ 
ple  came  home  in  this  veteran  roadster. 

Ghopping  at  Ten. — This  boy  you  see 
in  the  picture  has  made  quite  a  name  for 
himself  at  cutting  and  selling  wood  to 
buy  Thrift  Stamps.  He  is  only  12  years 
old  and  his  sister,  10,  helps  him.  His 
brother  goes  by  the  name  of  “Happy,” 
and  this  boy  is  just  as  happy  as  he  is. 
His  mother  sold  .$00  worth  of  geese  last 
Thanksgiving.  He  helps  get  the  nettles 
and  sand  for  the  little  ones. 

School  -  House  Service.  —  Many  of 
these  people  in  this  district  read  The 
B.  N.-Y.  and  I  am  going  to  send  in  their 
picture.  It  is  taken  right  by  their  dis¬ 
trict  school-house.  AA’e  have  just  had  a 
fine  service.  Night  before  last  we  had  a 
lawn  party  down  there  and  had  a  big 
crowd  and  a  fine  time.  It  is  15  miles 
from  the  Parson’s.  How  many  more  boys 
and  girls  would  stay  in  the  country  if 
all  the  school-houses  were  used  this  way? 
Down  at  the  old  church  we  had  a  big 
party  the  other  night,  and  an  auction, 
and  cleared  up  almost  $30  for  the  Bed 
Cross. 

An  Early  Spring. — It  is  a  wonder¬ 
fully  early  Spring  here.  Glover  is  already 
in  bloom  and  haying  will  be  on  before  vie 
know  it.  The  boys  claim  that  the  water 
is  warm  in  the  brook  and  want  to  fix  up 
the  old  dam.  They  are  teasing  strong  to 
go  barefoot,  the  flies  are  bo'riT’uin'-  *-n 
bother  and  when  the  hens  get  out  .  j. 
scratch  up  the  women  folks’  flower  bed, 
the  Summer  season  will  surely  be  here. 

Alfalfa  for  Human  Food 

Every  now  and  then  someone  starts 
the  old  report  that  Alfalfa  is  being  used 
freely  for  human  food.  AA'e  have  traced 
this  down,  several  times,  but  have'  never 
yet  been  able  to  find  the  people  who,  it  is 
claimed,  are  substituting  Alfalfa  for  cof¬ 
fee,  bread  and  meat.  The  modern  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  does  not  seem  to  make  him¬ 
self  visible.  Probably  the  following  state¬ 
ment  tells  the  story : 

I  have  had  the  experience  of  eating: 
what  is  known  as  Alfalfa  bread,  but  I 
have  never  yet  seen  any  Alfalfa  flour.  I 
conside’r  it  as  being  of  no  value  for  hu¬ 
man  food,  directly.  I  have  talked  to 
some  of  the  best  cooks  in  the  country  and 
I  found  one  negro,  who  "was  at  one  time 
the  private  chef  for  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer, 
and  who  is  at  present  working  on  one  of 
the  private'  cars  on  the  Burlington  Bail- 
road,  who  stated  that  he  could  make  Al¬ 
falfa  meal  bread,  so  I  got  him  some  meal 
from  one  of  the  mills  in  Basin,  AA^yo,. 
where  we  stopped  for  a  few  hours,  and 
he  made  some  very  fine  biscuits  and  light 
bread,  which  had  a  light  green  color,  but 
upon  quizzing  him  I  found  that  he  used 
just  enough  of  the  meal  and  enough  of 
the  liquor  from  soaking  the  meal  to  give 
the  green  color,  and  the  saving  of  flour 
was  practically  nil.  As  far  as  I  am 
aware.  Alfalfa  is  not  being  used  to  any 
extent  as  food  for  humans  anywhere  in 
the  world. _  Those  who  have  eaten  Al¬ 
falfa  biscuits  with  a  large  percentage  of 
Alfalfa  meal  in  them  tell  me  that  they 
w'ould  pre'fer  to  take  their  Alfalfa  second¬ 
hand  ;  that  is,  fe'ed  it  to  a  lamb,  and  eat 
the  sheep.  henry  g.  knight. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


'J'liE  Pori'LAR  Organ  niE. — All  of  the 
familiar  cotton  fabrics  hold  an  important 
l)lace  in  this  Summer’s  styles,  and  or¬ 
gandie  is  in  high  favor  for  dresses,  blouses 
and  separate  skirts  In  the  first  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  figure  on  the  left  shows  a  simple 
organdie  gown  in  pastel  blue.  The  plain 
gathered  skirt  has  a  very  deep  hem.  com¬ 
ing  almost  to  the  top.  The  sheer  material 
makes  this  desirable,  and  we  see  these 
deep  hems  used  in  place  of  other  trim¬ 
ming,  both  in  one-piece  dresses  and  sepa¬ 
rate  skirts.  Any  pattern  calling  for  a 
plain  gathered  skirt  and  plain  waist  may 
be  us('d  for  this  dress.  The  waist  has 
elbow  sleeves,  and  is  fastened  invisibly 
down  the  front,  the  only  trimming  being 
the  crossed  fichu.  This  fichu,  which  is 
folded  over  double,  is  of  white 
organdie  bound  with  blue,  and 
is  crossed  at  the  waist-line  over 
the  girdle.  It  is  held  in  place 
at  each  end  by  a  flat  rosette  of 
white  knife  pleating.  These  flat 
rosettes  of  organdie  pleating  are 
much  used  in  trimming  new 
Summer  dresses.  The  elbow 
sleeves  have  turn-back  white 
cuffs  bound  with  blue.  The 
girdle  of  blue  silk  is  knotted  at 
one  side,  and  falls  in  sash  ends. 

The  same  style  could  be  used  in 
chiffon  voile,  which,  in  a  solid 
color,  would  make  a  smart  and 
serviceable  dress  at  small  ex- 
jiense.  These  simple  organdie 
dresses,  when  readymade,  are 
often  quite  expensive  at  fash¬ 
ionable  shops,  from  about  .$1S 
up ;  the  organdie  costs  from  50 
cents  a  yard  up,  either  white  or 
colored,  according  to  width  and 
quality. 

The  Poptilar  Gingham. — 

'riie  figure  at  the  right  in  the 
same  picture,  is  another  very 
simple  model,  though  the  orig¬ 
inal  was  an  expensive  gown  in  a 
fashionable  shop.  The  material 
was  fine  Scotch  gingham,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  blue,  buff  and  white. 

'Phe  perfectly  plain  narrow  skirt 
had  an  apron  tunic  in  both 
front  and  back ;  merely  two 
straight  pieces,  gathered  at  top, 
and  meeting  at  the  sides,  but 
hanging  sei)arate.  The  front 
section  of  the  tunic  had  a  row 
of  white  crocheted  buttons 
down  each  side.  The  waist  is 
ix-rfectly  plain,  buttoned  down 
the  front  with  crocheted  but¬ 
tons  :  a  plain  broafl  girdle  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  buttoned  at  each  side.  Collar 
and  cuffs  of  white  linen  are  cut  into 
points  at  the  edge,  and  finished  with 
a  tiny  picot  edging.  This  dress  was 
joined  at  the  waist,  the  placket  being  in 
front,  hidden  by  the  tablier  tunic,  which 
hooked  over  at  one  side.  It  is  simple  to 
make,  and  easy  to  launder. 

Ged-Fashioned  Calico.  —  Real  old- 
fashioned  calico  has  returned  to  favor, 
and  the  children  in  the  second  picture 
show  how  this  material  is  used.  At  the 
left  is  a  child’s  frock  of  just  such  calico 
as  one  sees  in  old-fashioned  patchwork, 
an  orange  ground  with  a  bright  blue 
sprig.  It  had  a  perfectly  plain  gathered 
skirt  and  plain  waist  buttoned  down  the 
back.  At  the  waist  line  was  a  piping  of 
s<jlid  blue  cambric,  and  there  Avere  three 


die.  The  dress,  Avhich  fastens  down  the 
back,  consists  of  the  upjier  or  waist  sec¬ 
tion,  to  Avhich  are  attached  the  two 
flounces  forming  the  skirt.  The  loose 
blouse  is  gathered  in  by  a  belt  in  two 
sections,  one  at  each  side,  drawn  to¬ 
gether  and  tied  with  blue  picot-edged 
ribbon,  which  is  run  through  a  button¬ 
hole.  The  belt,  flounces  and  edge  of  blouse 
are  bound  with  blue;  the  shaped  collar, 
deeper  in  front  than  back,  is  also  bound, 
and  has  the  ribbon  run  through  it.  and 
tied  in  frcut.  The  bell  sleeves  are  cut  in 
at  the  wrist  like  a  battlement,  making 
the  cuff  narrower;  this  is  all  bound  and 
tied  together  with  blue  ribbon. 

Separate  SiaRTS. — This  season  sepa¬ 
rate  skirts  are  getting  far  from  their 
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flat  little  blue  bows  down  the  front,  one 
fastening  the  collar  and  two  below.  Col¬ 
lar  and  cuffs  were  heavy  Avhite  linen. 
The  little  girl  in  the  center  wears  just 
such  a  dark  blue  calico  as  thousands  of 
little  country  girls  have  Avorn — the  sort 
of  material  thrifty  Avomen  selected  be¬ 
cause  it  Avashed  Avell  and  did  not  show' 
dirt — 'but  this  little  frock  held  a  place  of 
honor  *in  a  Fifth  Avenue  shop.  The 
plain  skirt  had  two  little  ruffles  at  the 
bottom,  and  was  gathered  into  a  plain 
Avaist ;  the  elboAv  sleeves  Avere  also  fin¬ 
ished  Avith  two  little  ruffles,  fl'here  Avas 
a  round  linen  collar,  attached  to  the  dress, 
which  buttoned  down  the  back  with  small 
blue  buttons. 

White  Organdie. — The  little  girl  at 
the  right  Avears  Avhite  organdie  ;  quite  a 
contrast  to  the  elaborate  lingerie  dresses 
we  so  often  see,  for  there  is  no  lace  or 
embroidery,  only  bindings  of  blue  organ- 


original  tailored  character,  for  we  see 
them  in  n  A’jiriety  of  thin  materials,  as 
well  as  silks  and  satins.  One  A''ery  dainty 
separate  skirt  was  of  AV'hite  organdie,  hav¬ 
ing  a  hem  about  24  inches  deej) ;  above 
this  Avas  a  grouj)  of  nine  little  tucks  about 
one-eighth  inch  deep.  The  skirt  Avas  gath¬ 
ered,  and  there  Avas  a  plain  straight  gir¬ 
dle  six  or  seven  inches  Avide,  having  a 
group  of  six  of  the  little  tucks  around  it. 
The  girdle  Avas  buttoned  in  front  Avith 
three  large  pearl  buttons.  Similar  skirts 
are  made  of  cros.s-bar  muslin  or  white 
cheek  voile.  When  the  ci  oss-bar  or  check 
material  is  used,  the  skirt  is  generally 
made  Avithout  tucks,  merely  a  six-inch 
hem.  Such  skirts  are  gathered  and  rarely 
buttoned  down  the  front,  this  style  being 
reserved  for  heavier  materials.  The  sepa¬ 
rate  skirt  of  thin  material  is  easily  laun¬ 
dered,  and  looks  pretty  Avith  a 
variety  of  Avaists.  There  are 
also  skirts  of  organdie  in  deli¬ 
cate  pastel  colors,  some  with 
wide  horizontal  tucks  and  some 
Avith  butterfly  sashes.  For  laun¬ 
dering  the.se  delicate  fabrics  one 
may  buy  a  special  soap  that 
Avashes  and  also  dyes  the  fab¬ 
ric.  so  as  to  preserve  the  orig¬ 
inal  color.  White  crepe  de  chine 
and  a  variety  of  silks  and  satins 
are  also  used.  The  favorite 
AAoiists  for  Avear  Avith  these  thin 
skirts  are  slip-on  styles  in  sheer 
material.  There  are  some  slip- 
on  blouses  having  a  tie-around 
girdle,  Avhich  gives  the  effect  of 
a  one-piece  dress. 

A  LTKRiNG  1‘atterns. — When 
buying  commercial  patterns,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they 
:ire  all  modeled  for  a  standard 
o  average  figure,  and  many  of  us 
have  indmdual  peculiarities 
that  call  for  alteration.  When 
preparing  to  cut  expensive  ma¬ 
terial  from  a  neAV  and  untried 
l)attern.  it  Avill  often  pay  to  cut  it  first  in 
some  old  cotton  goods,  baste  up  and  fit, 
.so  that  the  general  style  may  be  studied  ; 
this  Avill  often  result  in  a  decided  sav¬ 
ing  Avheu  cutting  the  expensive  goods. 
When  a  pattern  must  be  altered,  the 
measurements  of  the  figure  should  be 
taken  according  to  the  diagram  given  in 
most  pattern  books.-  Then  divide  each  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  pattern  vertically  doAvn  the 
center,  and  horizontally  across  the  cen¬ 
ter  ;  if  it  is  to  be  made  smaller,  lay  a 
fold  of  the  needed  size  at  these  lines ;  if 
larger,  it  must  be  cut  and  ‘extended.  To 
alter  a  pattern  by  merely  .dding  on  or 
taking  off  Avithout  referen.  t..  the  orig¬ 
inal  lines  cannot  give  a  s^Lisfactory  re¬ 
sult.  In  the  case  of  a  Avoman  who  is 
rather  stout  for  her  height  it  is  often 
necessary  to  take  a  Avaist  pattern  up  at 
the  Avaist  line,  Avhile  Avidening  it  under 
(Continued  on  page  S24) 


For  best  results  use  SO-CO-NY  Kerosene 


«  ^PERFECTION 

PTd.CtlC2L].  OIL  cooii, STOVES 


The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove 
makes  patriotism  practical — it  more 
than  repays  you  in  service  for  the  coal 
you  give  to  America’s  needs. 

Use  the  New  Perfection,  for  its  long 
blue  chimney  gives  you  full,  clean, 
smokeless  cooking  heat, — without  a 
cent’s  worth  of  fuel  wasted. 

In  3,000,000  homes  the  New  Perfection 
is  making  housework  easier,  showing 
the  way  to  cool  clean  kitchens  and 
freedom  from  ash  pan,  coal  hod  drudg¬ 
ery — and  saving  money. 

Made  in  I,  2,  3,  4-burner  sizes  with 
or  without  cabinet  top. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Offices 

New  York  Albiny 

Buffalo  Boston 


Ask  your  dealer 
about  the  New 
Perfection  Kero¬ 
sene  Water  Heater 
and  New  Perfec¬ 
tion  Ovens. 

Use  SO-CO-NY 
Kerosene  —  Every 
Drop  Clean  Heat 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  th-  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Telia  nil  about  Paint  and  Paintinir  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Carda. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  Honse  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Don’t  Send  a  Penny 

^  These  Len-Mort  work  and  outdoor  shoes  are  such  wonderful  value  V 
that  we  gladly  send  them,  no  money  down.  You  will  find  them  so  well- 
made  and  so  stylish  and  such  a  big  money  saving 

barjtain  that  you  will  surely  keep  them.  So  don’t  bepjtate. 

Just  fill  out  and  mail.the  coupon.  We  will  eend  a  pair  of 
your  size.  No  need  for  you  to  pay  bieher  prices  when 
you  can  buy  direct  from  us— and  know  what  you  are 
tinj?  before  you  pay  even  a  penny.  Why  pay 
and  $6.00  for  shoes  not  near  so  good?  Act  now. 
the  coupon  today  while  this  special  offer  holds  good. 

Great  Shoe  Offer 


Send 


We  can’t  tell  you  enough  about  these  shoes 
here.  This  shoe  is  built  to  meet  the  demand  of 
an  outdoor  city  workers’  shoe  as  well  as  for 
the  modern  farmer.  Send  and  see  for 
yourself  what  they  are.  Built  on  stylish 
lace  Blucher  last.  The  special  tanning 
process  makes  the  leather  proof  against  the 
•acid  in  milk,  manure,  soil,  gasoline,  etc.  They 
outwear  3  ordinary  pairs  of  shoes.  Your  choice  of 
wide,  medium  or  narrow.  Very  flexible,  soft  and 
easy  on  the  feet.  Made  by  a  special  process 
which  leaves  all  the  “life"  in  the  leather  and 

Eives  it  wonderful  wear-resistini 
'ouble  leather  soles  and  heels, 
and  waterproof  tongue.  Heavy 
chrome  leather  tops.  Just 
slip  them  on  and  see  if  they 
are  not  the  most  comfort¬ 
able,  easiest,  most  wond¬ 
erful  shoes  you  ever  wore 
Payonly  $3.65  on  arrival 
If  after  careful  examina¬ 
tion  you  don’t  find  them 
all  you  expect, sendthem 
back  and  we  will  return 
your  money.  No  obli¬ 
gation  on  you  at  all. 

This  is  at  our  risk,  not 
yours. 


Leonard- 
Morton  &  Co. 

Dept.  140,  Chicago 

Send  the  Len-Mort  Shoes 
prepaid.  I  will  pay  $3.66  on  ar¬ 
rival,  and  examine  them  carefully. 
If  I  am  nut  satistied,  will  send  them  back 
and  you  will  refund  my  money. 


Sise . Width. 


Only  the  coupon— nomoney.  That  brings 
these  splendid  shoes  prepaid.  You  are  to 
be  the  judge  of  quality,  style  and  value. 
Keep  them  only  if  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  Be  sure  to  give  size  and  width.  Mail 
the  coupon  now. 

Leonard-Morton  &  Co. 

Dept.  140  Chicago 


Name. 


Age . Married  or  single. 


f  Address. 


)eeeeo«« 


820 


June  22, 


Oie  R  U  R  AL  N  EW-YO  R  K  E  R 


Likes  the  Cheviot  Sheep 

The  Cheviot  sheep  is  one  of  the  best 
browsers.  He  is  decidedly  a  hustler,  and 
is  particularly  adapted  to  the  mountainous 
districts  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jei'sey.  No  man  in  my  knowledge 
who  had  fair  representatives  of  the  breed 
and  has  given  them  a  fair  trial  has  ever 
been  .sick  of  them.  I  find  that  if  a  Chev¬ 
iot  lias  a  choice  he  will  take  the  hill  pas¬ 
ture  in  preference  to  a  level  one.  The 
report  from  the  farm  bureau  sheep  asso¬ 
ciation  members  gives  an  average  profit  of 
$7  per  head.  August  and  September  is  the 
best  time  to  >start  a  flock,  as  the  best  ewes 
are  for  sale  at  that  time. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  joiin  a.  ccbrt. 

I  should  say  the  mountainous  soil  was 
just  the  place  for  the  Cheviots,  as  they 
came  originally  from  the  Cheviot  Hills 
in  Scotland,  and  mo.st  of  the  flocks  which 
I  know  about  in  this  State  are  kept  on 
hilly  iiastures.  As  to  profit  per  head,  I 
have  always  calculated  that  the  wool 
paid  for  the  Y'inter  keep  of  the  sheep. 
1‘erhaps.  in  these  times  of  high  prices  of 
wool,  it  will  do  a  little  better  than  that, 
though  feed,  of  course,  is  high  also ;  but 
a  sheep  does  well  with  very  little  grain 
until  near  lambing  time,  which  with  ris 
is  usually  the  last  of  March  and  through 
April.  This  makes  the  lambs  raised  a 
clear  profit,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pasture,  and  at  the  present  i>rices  of 
sheep  is  a  very  satisfactory  income.  Of 
course,  if  earlier  lambs  are  raised,  say  in 
February,  the  sheep  would  need  consider¬ 
ably  more  grain,  and  the  wool  might  not 
cover  cost  of  feed  used. 

I  should  say  the  Fall  would  be  the 
most  desirable  time  to  start  in  sheep 
raising,  as  then  the  flock  is  usually  re¬ 
duced  to  the  number  desired  to  be  kept 
through  the  AYinter,  and  the  surplus  may 
be  purc^.ilsed  in  larger  numbers  and  at 
more  reasonable  prices  than  any  other 
time  of  year.  n.  w.  iiarpeu. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Dogs  and  Sheep 

If  we  had  a  law  and  had  it  enforced  to 
have  every  dog,  both  male  and  female, 
operated  on,  except  those  kept  for  breeding 
purposes,  and  those  to  be  kept  within  an 
enclosure,  there  would  be  no  trouble,  as 
such  dogs  never  leave  home  of  their  own 
accord.  We  keep  sheep,  but  bring  them 
to  the  farm  yard  every  night,  and  when 
one  gets  the  habit  it  is  no  more  trouble 
than  it  is  to  “go  for  the  cows.”  It  ought 
not  to  be  necessary  to  have  to  do  it,  but  it 
is  the  only  safe  way.  We  have  a  dog  of 
tht  kind  I  have  mentioned — a  male — and 
he  never  leaves  the  farm,  is  always  ready 
to  go  to  his  bed  in  the  woodhouse  at 
night.  Our  next  neighbor  has  a  female 
that  has  been  operated  on,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  her.  Both  are  better  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Ours  is  a  cross  between  a  shepherd 
and  a  collie.  It  wmuld  cost  the  Government 
much  less  to  send  veterinaries  through 
the  country  and  do  the  work  free  of 
charge  than  to  pay  for  the  sheep  that  are 
killed. 

“Four-Footed  Tractors” 

One  hundred  and  fifty  “four-footed 
tractors”  were  recently  purchased  in 
Kansas  City  by  the  State  Council  of  De¬ 
fense  of  Connecticut.  These  steers  will 
be  turned  onto  pasture  and  used  as  ox 
teams  on  New  England  farms.  One  Con¬ 
necticut  farmer  purchased  40  head  of 
these  calves  that  are  to  grow  into  oxen. 
He  operates  a  large  farm,  and  has  found 
that  he  can  use  oxen  for  his  work,  keep 
them  fat,  get  a  great  deal  of  steady  Avork 
out  of  them  and  then  sell  them  at  a  ripe 
age,  sometimes  at  12  years,  and  make  a 
continual  profit  on  the  investment,  not 
only  when  they  work,  but  Avhen  they  are 
sold. 

These  steer  calves  are  turned  into  pas¬ 
ture,  and  when  Fall  comes  are  broken  be¬ 
side  staid  old  oxen  who  have  been  on  the 
job  for  some  time.  Eastern  farmers  have 
found  these  animals  ideal  motive  power 
for  hauling  heavy  loads  of  rock  for  road 
building,  for  drawing  silage  and  manure 
and  other  heavy  tasks  about  the  farm. 
A  visit  to  NeAV  England  fairs  will  con¬ 
vince  you  that  the  motor  truck  and 


tractor  have  not  altogether  replaced  ani¬ 
mal  power,  for  many  beautiful  ox  teams 
are  exhibited.  In  Connecticut  at  one  fair 
alone  IHO  yoke  of  trams  are  often  shown. 
Within  an  hour's  ride  of  New  Y'oi-k  City 
you  will  find  the  faithful  ox  still  tilling 
land  foi‘  the  farmer,  which  shows  that 
brainstorms  about  ga.soline  and  oil  have 
not  altogether  taken  the  farmer’s  com¬ 
mon  sense  away  from  him.  E.  w.  G. 


Dairy  Manuals 

Will  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get 
recipes  for  making  Neuchatel  ijjid  other 
soft  cheeses,  and  what  br>oks  are  in- 
structiA’e  about  dairying  in  the  State  of 
Florida?  u.  J.  G. 

Anona,  Fla. 

Extension  Bulletin  No.  9  of  the  Storrs 
Extension  Service.  Storrs,  Conn.,  gives 
detailed  instructions  as  to  the  making  of 
soft  cheese.  I  am  sure  you  can  get  a 
cop.v  of  this  bulletin  by  writing  to  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  lOxtension  Service,  Storrs, 
Conn.  Some  excellent  general  books  rela¬ 
tive  to  dairying  are  “Feeds  and  Feeding.” 
by  Henry  and  Morrison;  “Dairy  Cattle 
and  Milk  Production.”  by  C.  H.  Eckles. 
and  “Manual  of  Milk  Products,”  by  Prof. 
W.  A.  Stocking,  pertaining  to  milk  ami 


its  products,  which  may  be  obtained  from 
this  office.  There  are  of  course  many 
others,  but  these  are  of  a  general  nature 
and  will  give  you  a  good  start.  U.  F.  J. 


The  Development  of  the  Silo 

A  few  years  ago  it  seemed  to  be  the 
general  belief  that  the  silo,  while  useful 
for  the  dairyman,  was  not  to  be  generally 
recommended  for  the  beef  cattle  feeder. 
Most  of  the  advice  regarding  cattle  feed¬ 
ing  was  inclined  to  leave  out  silage  in 
making  up  a  ration  for  beef  cattle.  We 
know  that  in  parts  of  the  South  at  least 
this  advice  was  not  followed,  for  hundreds 
of  steers  were  profitably  fed  through  the 
Winter  on  silage,  cottonseed  meal  and 
cotton  hulls,  with  a  small  amount  of  dry 
fodder.  Now  there  seems  to  be  a  change 
in  all  this,  for  cattle  feeders  are  now  ad¬ 
vocating  the  silo  for  their  farms.  The 
Indiana  Experiment  Station  states  that 
at  a  recent  State  convention  of  cattle 
feeders,  84  of  those  present  Avere  using- 
one  or  more  silos  on  their  farms,  and 
most  of  the  rest  of  these  feeders  exjAected 
to  put  up  a  silo  this  year  or  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  In  the  Far  West.  Avhere 
pit  silos  are  coming  into  use,  Ave  under¬ 
stand  that  silage  is  becoming  indispens¬ 
able  for  cattle  feeders.  Steers  are  given 
better  Winter  protection  than  formerly, 
and  a  fair  amount  of  silage  along  Avith 
dry  fodder  has  given  profitable  results. 
There  c.-in  be  no  question  about  the  great 
A'alue  of  silage,  and  all  kinds  of  crops  are 
nOAV  being  put  into  the  silo  and  kept  there 
successfully.  As  Ave  have  stated  several 
times,  it  has  uoav  been  found  that  Jap¬ 
anese  millet  makes  a  good  silage  crop 
Avheu  properly  handled.  It  can  be  groAvn 
broadcast,  cut  Avith  either  a  moAver  or  a 
reaper,  and  put  into  the  silo  like  corn. 
The  cost  of  groAving  is  less  than  that  of 
com.  since  there  is  no  hand  planting  or 
cultivation,  and  the  harvesting  is  consid¬ 
erably  less.  M'hen  the  chopped  millet  is 


thoroughly  packed  doAvn  into  the  silo,  it 
makes  a  good  quality  of  silage,  and  in 
these  days  Avhen  human  labor  is  difficult 
to  obtain,  any  crop  which  may  be  handled 
almost  entirely  by  machinery  Avill  prove  a 
great  ble.ssing  to  a  farmer.  At  the  last 
census  there  AA-ere  4G,.329  silos  in  New 
Y’ork  State.  There  ought  to  be  at  least 
five  times  as  much  to  help  carry  our 
cattle  through  next  Winter. 


How  We  Cure  Meat  in  Hot  Weather 

We  butchered  a  hog  weighing  about  225 
pounds  last  July  in  A’ery  hot  AA'eather. 
We  butchered  A’ery  early  in  the  morning, 
before  breakfast,  in  fact,  and  left  the  hog 
hanging  in  the  air  Avhile  we  ate.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  breakfast  aa-c  prepared  a 
brine  strong  enough  to  bear  up  an  egg, 
in  a  large  iron  kettle  out  of  doors,  and 
by  the  time  the  brine  Avas  boiling  Ave  had 
the  meat  cut  up,  before  the  animal  heat 
Avas  gone.  The  bone  must  be  removed 
from  the  hams  and  shoulders,  and  the 
meat  should  be  cut  up  into  rather  small 
pieces  six  or  eight  inches  square.  Noav 
put  several  pieces  of  meat  in  the  kettle 
and  be  sure  to  boil  every  piece  till  the 
blood  is  set,  or  Avhen  you  cut  into  the 
lean  it  looks  white  instead  of  red.  The 
thick  piece^  of  ham  and  shoulder  Avill  need 
to  be  boiled  longer  than  the  side  meat. 
Be  sure  it  is  boiled  till  it  does  not  look 
re'd  and  juicy  Avhen  cutting  into  a  piece. 
Now  remove  the  first  batch  to  the  vessel 
you  are  to  keep  it  in  (we  use  a  big  .jar), 
and  put  in  some  more  to  cook,  keeping  on 
till  all  is  done.  The  jar  containing  the. 
meat  should  be  kept  Avell  covered  all  the 
time  laissible  during  the  cooking  on  ac- 
counr  of  flies.  A  loosel.v  w(  a-ch  (•'(i|-h  is 


best,  as  it  lets  the  heat  out  more  rapidly 
and  still  keeps  out  flies.  After  all  is 
boiled  let  the  brine'  cool  till  morning,  then 
skim  oft'  the  lard  and.  pour  brine  over  the 
meat ;  it  should  be  kept  under  the  brine. 

The  meat  from  hambones,  backbones, 
etc.,  can  be  used  in  various  Avays;  scrap¬ 
ple’.  mincemeat  and  sausage.  The  sausage, 
fried  in  small  cakes  and  canned  in  glass 
jars  having  it  A^-ell  covered  Avith  the  boil¬ 
ing  fat,  Avill  keep  indefinitely,  or  it  can 
be  baked  in  a  large  loaf  in  the  oven. 

I’o  cook  the  meat  cured  in  the  brine, 
slice’  rather  thin,  dip  in  cold  Mvater,  then 
in  flour,  and  fry  till  a  golden  broAvn.  I 
have  never  needed  to  freshen  it.  This 
recipe  w.as  obtained  from  a  French  fam¬ 
ily  Avho  live  here  and  are  noted  for  being 
good  cooks.  We  like'  meat  cured  in  this 
Avay  mucdi  better  than  “fried  doAvn” 
meat ;  in  fact,  it  is  simply  delicious  served 
with  boiled  potatoes ;  is  good  to  cook  Avith 
beans,  or  makes  fine  boiled  ham. 

Take  a  large  chunk  of  ham  from  the 
brine,  put  in  fresh  Avater  and  cook  as 
you  Avould  fre’sh  meat,  only  it  Avill  not 
need  to  be  cooked  long.  We  always  cured 
the  meat  in  a  Avashboiler  in  the  house  be¬ 
fore,  but  of  course  it  take’s  longer.  !Meat 
cured  in  this  Avay  is  nice  and  firm  to  slice. 
It  is  especially  nice  for  the  side  meat, 
and  anyone  getting  a  large  piece  of  pork 
from  the  butcher  can  save  it  in  this  Avay 
Avhen  it  Avould  othe’rAvise  spoil  in  hot 
AA’eather.  MRS.  GRACE  CLEMOKS. 

Kansas. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

June  19,  20,  21 — Holsteius,  Balsam 
Stock  Farm,  DixA’ille  Notch,  N.  II. 

.Tune  19  —  Guernseys.  Glen  Gable 
Farm,  Wyebrooke.  Fa. 

.Tune  2(1 — Ayrshires.  H.  C.  ^McKenzie, 
Walton.  N.  Y. 

June  ’27 — Ilolsteins,  Middlefield,  O.,  by 
A.  W.  Green. 


HOLSTEINS 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  svx,  $IS  to  S20  each.  F.  H.  WOOD  Cortland,  hew  York 

7^  Holstein  Heiier  CALVES  Kr,!' Sir”;';" 

registered  sires,  5  days  old,  S20  and  S35  each. 
HAKKY  YAIL,  -  Warwick.  Oraiioe  Co.,  N  Y. 

rkniar  (S'!  AA  "''*1  “  7-mos.-old  reg.  Hol- 

i*  or  Wniy  JPJIUU  stein  bnU,  grandson  of  a  ^O.OOO 
liuU.  All  tested  dams  and  a  world’s  i-ecord  in  pedigree. 
Perfect  individual.  C1.0VEKI>a1.B  FAKM,  Charlotte,  N.  ¥. 


A  Pair  of  Prise  Coiswold  Sheep  at  Illinois  State  Fair 


1  - 

GUERNSEYS 

r\fK^r  1 


nse^ 


No  other  breed  can  produce  rich 
golden  butter  fat  as  cheaply  as  the 
Guernsey.  Official  yearly  records  show: 
— 7  cows  average  over  20,000  lbs. 

milk  and  1.000 
lbs.  butter  fat. 
Write  for  the 
“story  of  the 
Guernsey- 
Cow."  (3) 

American 
Gnernsey 
Cattle  Cinb 
Box  R 

Pelerboro,N.H. 

jxcnxni 


OaksFarmGuernseys 

FnrSalp  May  Rose  Imll,  eight  months  old;  d.^m 
rui  uoic  iKigfi  record  madewlien  23  months  ohl 
of  479  pottnds  of  fat.  Calf  h.us  a  black  nose  and 
for  this  reason  we  are  cutting  his  price  in  lialf 
and  offering  him  for  S160.  Send  for  liis 
pedigree  and  see  his  wonderful  breeding. 
WALTER  S.  KERR.  Mgr.,  COHASSET,  MASS. 


Albamont  Farms 

Campton  and  Thornton,  N.  H. 

GUERNSEYS 

High  quality  registered  heifers  and  hulls  for  sale. 
Herd  under  U.  .S.  Govt,  supervision  for  Tuberculo¬ 
sis.  Write  for  full  pedigrees,  low  prices,  etc. 


J.  C.  HAARTZ,  Owner,  10  High  SC,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


"Guernsey  Bulls  sale 

A  few  unusually  fine  bulls,  two  to  twelve  montlis  of 
age,  out  of  A.  K.  dams  and  liy  noted  sires.  May 
Rose,  Golden  Secret  and  Strong  Anclior  breeding. 
Until  July  Isl  we  will  prop:i.v  express  eliaiges. 
TABBELii  Farms,  Smixhville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Rcg.  Guernsey  Heifers 

l>r.  E.  F.  BRONK,  .  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Belle  Alto  Farms  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  out  of  A.  R.  cows.  Herd  tuberculin 
tested.  Write  for  pricelist  and  pedigree. 

M.  H.  McCALIATM,  .  WernersviUe,  I’a. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 


Prices  Reasonal)le. 


Smonths  to2ye8rs. 

SUNNY  BBOOK  FARM.  Smithtown,  N.Y. 


•• 

•• 

HOLSTEINS 

=  1 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms 
OFFERS  for  SALE 

ftO  Springers,  large  heavy  cows  with  proper  care 
will  milk  W)0  to  12,000  lbs.  per  year.  40  fresh  eows. 
Some  of  tlicm  are  now  milking  65  lbs.  pei-  day. 
00  Extra  flue  eo«  s  due  to  fre.shen  this  fail,  'a 
good  many  are  milking  10  lbs.  per  day  now.  In  calf 
to  Keg.  Hulls.  40  Kog  Heifers,  line  lai-ge  Heifers, 
part  of  them  are  bred.  100  High  griide  Heifers 
one  and  two  years  old.  1ft  Kegistered  Bulls. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

20S  A  soft  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Cortland,  ?(.T. 


SPOT  FARM 
HOLSTEINS 

Holstein  calves,  either 
$15  to  $25  each,  express 
in  lots  of  5.  Registered 
s,  5  months  old  to  1  year 
Rpgistere<i  lieifers,  all 
ages.  Registered  and  liigli 
grade  cows.  Large  stock  on 
hand  to  select  from. 

JOHN  C.  EEAOAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


A  GRANDSON  OF  THE 
FAMOUS  $50,000  BULL 

Here  is  a  show  bull,  about  tliree-q<iarters  white,  born 
Mar.  10.  I'.'IS.  His  sire  is  one  of  tlie  best  bred 
sons  of  the  World’s  Greatest  Sire, 

King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra 

His  dam  hasa  tbree-year-old  record  of  20.12  lbs.  bnttei-. 
His  ten  nearest  tested  dams  average  over  26  lbs.  buttei. 

Price  $110.00.  G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Stevens’  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

H  Holstein  heifer  calves.  815 
and  $20  each,  two  calves  and 
registcied  Imll  calf  for  860. 
Kegistered  heifer  and  bull 
calves  all  ages. 

All  from  hiahproduchig  clamx 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


A  Flat  Pocket-book 

Cuts  no  lee  ns  our  prices  are  low.  Male  calves  half 
value.  Cows,  yearling  heifers  and  heifer  calves 
that  can't  be  heat  for  quality  and  price.  Herd  sires 
are  top  notehers.  We  guarantee  satisfactidn.  1‘2’J- 
acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenbiirgh,  R.  I.  Stockbridge,  New  York 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

High  grade  heifer  calvea  sired  by  registered  sire.  Dam's  record 
29  lbs.  Two  high  grade  heifer  calves  and  registered  bull  calf 
$60.  Fifty  hue  fresh  grade  cows.  Everything  iu  Holsteins  both 
registered  and  grades. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.  Maple  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y* 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  writlfor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanno, N.Y. 
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THE  OTIS  HERD 

Milking  Shorthorns-Willoughby,  Ohio 

BEEF  I  milk 


Real  dual 
Purpose 
quality. 
Winners 
of  50  first 
prizes  and 
1 8  cham¬ 
pions  and 
Grand 
Champions 
1917  fairs. 


We  hold 
the  world’s 
2-year-old 
official 
record  on 
Bessboro, 
Orphan 
2nd;  milk 

10,631  lbs. 
and  415.81 
lbs.  B.  F. 

Many  cows 
now  on  test 
making. 
High  records. 


IMP.  WHITE  QUEEN 

Record  10,430  lbs.  Purchase  price  $3,000.  8  half  sisters  with  records  above  10,00  lbs 

A  few  young  bull-calves  for  sale,  around  6  months  old.  Priced  $150  per  head  and  up;  descendents 
from  the  best  producing  families.  A  very  small  lot  of  young  heifers,  priced  $300  per  head  and  up. 


COME  AND  SEE  US  OR 

R.  M.  DODINGTON,  Mgr. 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO 


CLOSING-OUT  SALE 

inn  HEAD  OF AYRSHIRES  inQ 

REGISTERED  — THE  PROPERTY  OF 

Mr.  H.  C.  McKenzie,  Walton,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

At  AUCTION  on  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  26th,  1918 

Beginning  at  10.30  A.  M. 

For  the  convenience  of  everyone  attending  SALE  will  be  held  on  the 
WALTON  FAIR  GROUNDS.  Lunch  will  be  served  on  the  grounds. 

COME  AND  SPEND  THE  DAY  AMONG  THE  CATSKILL  HILLS 

The  herd  contains  some  of  the  best  of  Ayrshire  blood  lines.  The  Senior  Herd  sire  is  Webb  Major, 
out  of  Rossana  Webb,  full  sister  to  Rena  Ross  the  former  champion  cow.  The  sale  will  afford 
opportunity  to  purchase  some  very  nice  foundation  stock  of  good  breeding. 

PATRONS  OF  THE  SALE  WILL  FIND  GOOD  ACCOMMODATIONS  at  the  CENTRAL  HOUSE 

For  Catalog  or  other  information,  addrese 

H.  F.  HOLCOMB,  Auctioneer,  387  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


HOG  FOOD 


Produces  highest  grade  pork  at  lowest  cost. 
259o  to  30Vo  protein — 10%  fat.  Ask  for 
Samples. 

Consolidated  Digester  Tankage 

Meat  and  JLne.  40%to45%  protein — 12%  fat. 

$65.00  per  ton.  Less  than  ton  lots,  4c.  lb. 
CONSOUDATED  DRESSED  BEEF  CO. 
Offenhauser  Department  E 

Stock  Yards  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


HEREFORDS 

By  Champion  Prince  Real  and 
from  Prince  Rupert  8th,  cows 

STOCK  ALL  AGES 

If  you  want  tlie  best,  wi-ite 

ALEX  MORRISON,  shelb«rne. vT. 

Capt.  J.  Watson  WEBB,  Owner 


JERSEYS 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  K.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Ben  Robyn  Farm 

W oodbury,  Long  Island, N.  Y. 

.Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  of  best  Island 
and  American  breeding.  Prices  moderate 
Write  for  catalog. 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MHKING  SHORTHORNS 

Tlie  greatest  all-arouud  provider  of  milk  and 
heef.  Over  lifty  head  in  herd.  All  registered 
stock.  X  few  bull  c.alves  for  sale.  "  :: 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  General  Farmer!  Dairy  Shorthorns  “pr,‘iuabfe 

breed  for  you.  Try  them.  We  offer  ji  trio  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  heifer  calves  and  a  bull,  unrelated,  Choice¬ 
ly  bred.  First  draft  or  check  for  S425  takes  them. 
A  few  others.  EDWIN' EASTERBROOK,  Interlaken,  N.  V. 


are  profitable.  “Beef  Predaetion  in  the  Beat,' 
DOOT  a  new  booklet,  contains  valuable  information 
Cattle  and  pictures  of  Atardaen-aniui.  Free  on  request. 


C.  IV.  ECKiRUT, 


21  Naaisa  Street,  Mew  lork 


AYRSHIRES 


ANIMALSforsTle 

Run  mostly  light,  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everything  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


JERSEY  BULLS 

Registered  and  Ready  for  ■''erviee.  From  Dams 
with  Official  Record  ot  750  Ihs.  of  Butter. 
Thos.  Rose.  -  Buseuore,  N.  Y. 


Jy^jj  THOROUGH 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


Breed  Berkshires— They  Pay 

Exonomize  on  com.  You  can  produce  market  toppers  chiefly  on  Inexpensive  feeds.  Write 
to  these  breeders  for  prices,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  “Berkshire  Hogs.”  Address 

American  Berkshire  Association  Springfield,  UK*"* 


BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

S«od  for  illustrated  circulnr 
Spring  pigfs  all  sold.  Nowtakinj?  orders  for  Aujr. 
and  Sept.  pi(?s  to  be  shipped  at  8  to  lOwks.  old  at 
S20  each  and  up. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  WHITGUERN  FARM,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Reg.  Berkshires 

of  the  biggest  type  and  highest  quality.  A 
few  choice  pigs  und  hoavs_  for  immediate  or 
.June  shipment,  sired  byRival  Longfellow 
SOtli,  ifo.  238095,  a  son  of  Longfellow’s 
Doable,  No.  209000,  and  from  large,  healthy 
litters.  Price,  835.00  each  and  up. 

KARHA  FARM,  Geo.  L  Barker,  Supf.,  Anderson,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

at  High  wood: 

p_  ;  I  Fall  farrowed  boars,  ready  for  service, 
upBCIal  weighing  in  breeding  cimditiou  200  to 
3.’i01bs.  at  six  and  seven  iiiontha  of  age.  few  that 
weighed  300  llt.s.  when  six  months  old,  from  asow 
that  farrowed  litters  of  14  and  17.  Also  boar  pigs. 
H.  C.  *  H.  B.  HAKPE.NDI.NG,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


ALBAMONT 

BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  a  fin*  lot  of  you»g  registered  boars  of 
outsianding  quality  and  the  best  of  breeding  at 
reasonable  prices.  Address 

JOHN  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  Boston 


BERKSHIRE  SOWS 


$1,500.  Correspondence  and  calls  in%’ited.  I.OCU.ST 

LOIIGE  FARM,  0.  W.  Kuehicr.  LaGrangevilie,  Dulehesa  Co.,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 

Sprinp:  pips  of  size  and  Quality.  Bip:  litters  from 
larjfo,  mature  Sows.  3  fall  boars,  2  sows  left.  Excel¬ 
lent  breedinpr.  Reasonable  prices.  Satisfaction  Gnar- 
anteetl.  Write  II.  GUIM8II AW,  North  Eaet,  Fo* 


SpHngbank  Berkshires 

I  otfer  some  Ih-rkshire  Boar  pig.s  that  have  Class  In 
every  line.  Also  Charmer’s  Campion  5lh,  Mo.  2082<)(b 
by  Ijidy  Longfellow’s  Champion  2nd,  No.  140749,  and 
out  of  Channel  ’s  Bess,  No.  153136.  Send  for  historic 
pedigree  and  price  and  do  not  forget  what  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Barrow  Classes  did  to  all  other  breeds  and 
crosses  at  the  last  International  at  Chicago.  Address 
J.  E-  WA  TSON,  -  Morbtetlale,  Conn. 


Greystone  Berkshires 

Spring  pigs  eitlier  sex,  pairs  ami  trios  not  akin 
from  large  mature  sows  of  best  breeding.  25 
BOWS  in  our  herd.  Write  for  circular  giving 
further  description  and  pi i<?e8.  It’s  free. 

QRIYSTONE  FARM,  Summersville,  West  VIrgItiltf 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeders  with  .size  and.  conformation; 
cholera  iiuinuned;  300  head-,  all  ages  and  sexes. 
Every  aniniul  just  as  represented  and  nnist  be 
satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money  refunded. 

Cat  Rock  Farm,  'Westwood,  Mass. 


Extraordinary 
Dorset  Offering 

AVe  olTor  our  entire  flock  o£  37  registered 
ewes  iiiid  one  ri'gistered  ram  together  with 
14  spring  lambs  at  a  very  attractive 
price.  Flock  includes  1017  International 
Grand  Ghampion  Ewe,  third  prize  ewe 
and  .second  prize  ewe  Iamb.  An  nn- 
('(pialed  opportunity  to  start  right.  I’or 
price  and  particulars  write 
J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  Boston 


FOR 


DORSET  RAM  sale 

4  years  old;  good  condition;  good  breeder. 
Address,-  BRANFORD  FARMS, Groton,  Conn. 


CHEVIOT  SHEEP  yearling 

Hams.  Few  this  spring  lamt.s,  both  Sexes.  Write  for 
prices.  BELbB  AbTO  FARMS,  M.  H.  McCALLUM.  Wtrii.rt«ill.,  Pt. 


ForSale-Reg.  Jersey 

by  “  Young  Galway  ”  80649.  Solid  color,  black  T.  and  8 w. 
Dropped  May  4,1911.  In  calf  to  a  son  of  Professor  Uo- 
saire,  K.  of  M.  677,  Now  springing.  A  big  strong  cow  and  a 
heavy,  consistent  milker.  tl25.  J.  P.  LONG,  Naples,  N.Y. 

Fosterlield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SAL  E 

Cows,  Heifers  and  Calves,  both  sexes.  Address 
Charles  G.  Foster,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,N.  J 

REGISTERED 

Calves,  Heifers,  Cows,  Bulls 

always  on  hand.  Prices  one  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars 
PHICIP  JL.  JONH'S,  Syosset,  Nassau  County,  N.  Y. 

.  WE  ARE  OFFERING  THE 

Biggest  Bargains  in  Reg.  JERSEYS 

of  any  farm  in  America.  JOHES  JERSEY  FARM,  Saiiqiiolt,  N.T. 


Fifteen  Reg.  Hampshire  Ewes  lambs.  Walnu^Ilall 

stock.  G.  Bkuspage,  Sausbuby  Mills,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


Kinderhook  DUROCS 

.Satistied  customer  is  our  middle  name- 

Listen  to  this: — “I  have  bought  pigs  of 
four  firms  or  individuals,  and  your  AS¬ 
SOCIATION  is  the  only  one  that  makes 
good  its  word.”  (broome  co.) 

GOOD  PIGS,  74-lbs.  since  March  29, 
litter  of  10. 

CHOICE  GILTS  for  August  and 
September  farrow. 

KINDERHOOK-DUROC  JERSEY  ASS’N. 

KINDERHOOK,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

from  choice  reglKtei-ed  stock,  (he 
handsome  and  Intelligent  kiml,  at 
farmer’s  prices.  Males,  spayed 
females  and  oj)en  females  for 
breeding.  Circular  fi-ee. 
Clovernooh  Farm,  ChambersburE,Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

BRED  Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  One  HeiferCaif 

from  4  to  8  mos.  old.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwaters,  N.Y 


FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES 

Genuine  pure  bred  Toy.  Tlie  ideal  house  dog  and  tho 
best  ratter  known.  Male  $10;  female,  $5.  Your  money 
back  if  not  pleased.  Order  from  this  ad.  to  avoid  disap¬ 
pointment.  EDWIN  8  O  U  D  E  It,  Telford,  Penn. 

I  Want  to  Buy  Dog,  Collie  or  Airedale  PoVyomfem- 

than  12  mos.  old:  must  be  well  broken  and  gentle 

for  cows.  C.  S.  VAN  SLYKE,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6,  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Airedales  and  Collies  i 

pops,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  I,arge  in- 
tructive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

ForSale-A  Few  Thoroughbred  Airedale  Pups 

Eligible  for  registration.  FKANK  MEAD,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


c 


HORSES 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  IHSTALLMEHT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  lOo 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
THE  8HADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  0. 


Standard  Bred  Filly 


FOR  SALE -Dark 
Che  stnut  4-year-old 

by  Harmony  W.;  weight,  1,100.  Beautiful,  strong, 
fast  and  fearless.  An  ideal  pleasure  horse.  $150. 
J,  P.  LONG,  .  Naples,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

From  Jjarge.  Healthy,  Prolific,  Typy,  parent  stock. 
Bo.-irs  only.  March  to  May  farrow.  Registration  tree. 
None  sold  under  8  weeks;  Prices,  $30  to  $35  each. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  BELLVALE,  NEW  YORK 
Kinderhook  Registered  DUROCS 

Good,  husky  pigs  from  mature  sire.s  and  dams.  Somalate 
ones  now  priced  at  -$15  ;  others  at  $20  and  $85.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  return  tlie  goods— o«n-  slogan.  Swat  the  Hun  with 

a  BABY  DUROC.  KINDERHOOK  DUROC-JERSEY  ASSOC.,  Kinderhook,  H.T. 

PIGS  SHIPPED  C.O.D. 

50  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  MEDIUM  YORKSHIRE  CROSS.  6 
weeks  old.  $10.  50  BERKSHIRE  AND  CHESTER  WHITES 
CROSS,  i)  weeks  old.  $10.  50  0. 1.  C.  &  LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
CROSS.SIO.  These  Pigs  arefrom  Large.Growthy  stock. 
60  Slioats,  12  weeks  old,  $15  each.  D.  REEVES,  leiington.  Mass. 


“HAMPSHIRES” 

Most  any  age.  Free  circular  jnst  out. 
Al.so  Uegisitcred  Guernsey  bull.s,  from  tu- 
berciilona-frec  lieril.  I.OffST  1,4  w.v  i-'aKM, 
Box  U,  Bird-ln-Haiid,  LaiienKter  <.o.,  IVnit. 


For  Sale-ID tiroes 

yearling  we  ever  raised,  bred  for  .Inlv.  Fall  shoats 
and  spring  pigs.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia,  Pa. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pig:s 

6  and  8  weeks  old.  S15  e;ich:  $28  pair;  $40  trio.  Not 
akin.  A.  A.  S  C  H  O  F  E  L  L,  Heuvelton,  N.Y. 


O.I.C.’s 


Choice  weanling  bon  rs.  There  are  no  bet¬ 
ter  blood  lines  to  be  found  anywhere. 
Price  rca.soniible.  breeding  conaidcred. 
SPKING  STOCK  FAIi.M,  Belleville,  Pa. 


ForSale-Reg.O.I.G.  Pig^S  and  Boars 

ready  for  service.  Jay  G.  Townsend,  Memphis,  N.Y. 

CholcePureBredO. i.C.Pigs  HMc^s’^TWe’ks.'^  $ml 

$1‘J.  Reg.  J.  I>.  SIIKI.HIUIXE  A  SONS,  Lorraine,  .New  loi  k 

A  Belrose  Modern  Duroc  Brood  Sow  I’ate  smm 

mer  farrow.  Will  prove  a  profitable  investment.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars  that  are  real  Boars.  BELROSE  FARMS,  Psolvillc.  R.V. 

fnisCnlo  head  at  $8  each.  Chesterwhite 
*  Galt  and  few  Berkshires.  5  weeks  old. 

K.ady  to  ship,  ItOF8£  Ult08.,  New  Albany,  Pa. 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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Your  need  of  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

is  greater  right  now 
than  ever  before 

These  are  the  days  of  the  full  milk  pail. 

But  if  you  are  trying  to  get  along  without  any  cream 
separator,  or  with  an  inferior  or  half-worn-out  machine, 
the  more  milk  you  get  the  more  cream  you  lose. 

And  no  farmer  can  afford  to  lose  even  a  little  cream 
when  butter-fat  is  selling  at  from  40  to  50  cents  a  pound. 

With  butter-fat  at  present  prices,  and  our  country 
begging  us  to  stop  W8iste,  “cream  slacker”  methods  of 
skimming  milk  must  go. 

Get  a  De  Laval  right  away  and  put  all  the  cream 
in  the  cream  can. 

There  is  no  other  cream  separator  that  can  compare 
with  the  De  Laval  in  cleaui  skimming,  capacity,  ease  of 
operation,  freedom  from  repairs  and  durability. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  for  you  right 

away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 

liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  tl^  local  De  Laval  agent,  or, 

if  you  don’t  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient;  economical;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


W rite  for  evidence 
from  users  and  our 
Trial  Offer.  Ask 
your  dealer  for 
our  Free  Book 
|*‘Contagiou3 
'Abortion." 
General  Laboratories 
Madison,Wis.Dpt.27S3 


Abortion 


Books  Worth  Reading 

Animal  Breeding.  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Princlple.s  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2. .50 

Cheese  Making,  Van  Sl.vke . 1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Bane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow . 3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen.  Woll . 1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

833  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


MAKE  *30 


EXTRA  PROFIT 
PER  COW 


Make  two  distinct  profits  from  your  milk — one  from 
Minnetonna  Home  churned  butter  and  one  from  feeding 
the  skim  milk  to  calves  and  buttermilk  to  pigs.  We  tell 
you  how.  Some  farmers  make  $50  per  cow  extra  every 
year  and  save  lots  of  work  and  time.  Get  the 


MINNETONNA  CHURN  CATALOG  AND  READ  IT 

I*et  le  Minnetonna  prove  how  It  makes,  washes,  works, 
salts  and  moistens  butter  ready  to  sell  in  25  minutes  or 
less.  Get  information  on  how  to  Earn  Your 
Own  Churn.  Write  on  letter  or  postal, 
'‘Send  Me  Money-Savinjf  Catalog,** 
It  will  reach  you  by  return  malL 

Davis-Watkins  Dairymen's  Mfg.  Ce. 
138  .C  North  Wells  Slrcet,  Chicago,  llliailt 


Churns  It— Works  It 


F/STULA 


VMP  JAVl* 


REE*~197pa^ 

^termani  Bookl 

^  FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  ^  _ 

VETERINARY  ADVISER  describes  Byroptoms 
and  treatment  for  neailr  200  veterinary  ail-  I 
ineDts.  includinir  fistula  and  poll  evil  in  horses  I 
and  "lump  jaw  '  in  cattle.  67  iUuBtrations.  f 
197  pages,  durably  bound.  Write  today  * 
postal  brings  it  by  return  mail,  /res  of  cha 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists 
300  Union  Stock  Yards,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Booklet 
Free _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mouej 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases.  ■ 

MIMERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ave..  Piiisburg.  Pa 


MINERAU 


masv 

over 


HEAVE?® 


-year® 

COMPOUND 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Live  Stock  and  Farm  Notes 


A  Market  for  Bristles 

The  magazine  known  as  “The  Nation’s 
Ru.'iiness”  prints  the  iiioture  which  we  re- 
proflnce  on  this  piige.  This  shows  some 
Chinamen  driving,  or  rather  leading  five 
little  pigs  to  market.  It  would  he  haid 
to  iiick  out  the  breed  from  this  picture, 
but  that  doesn't  matter  so  much  when 
we  learn  what  the.se  pigs  are  foi*.  It 
seems  that  these  little  fellows  are  to  be 
taken  to  market,  whore  they  will  be 
shiivod  or  clipped  for  their  bristles.  These 
bristles  will  find  their  way  to  America, 
wliere  they  are  made  into  toothbrushes 
for  general  use,  and  “The  Nation’s  Busi¬ 
ness”  says  that  in  the  exchange  of  trade 
between  this  country  and  C’hiua,  we  pay 
in  large  part  for  these  bristles  by  sending 
chewing  gum  back  to  the  Chinese !  It  all 
goes  to  show  that  farming  has  many 
branches,  and  a  good  many  .sides  to  it. 

Not  long  ago  we  had  a  letter  from  an 
intelligent  man.  who  said  he  wanted  to 
start  in  the  pig  business.  He  had  heard 
that  the  supply  of  bristles  coming  fi'oin 


or  branches,  are  seen  in  every  field.  Here 
the  crates  are  nailed  together  and  the 
melons  crated.  Some  crates  liold  12 
large  melons,  while  others  hold  24  to  P>{} 
small  or  Netted  Gems.  From  7~>  cents  to 
.'S1.50  per  crate  was  paid  last  year.  This 
enabled  the  fai-mer  to  pay  all  expenses 
and  make  a  fair  profit.  After  being 
crated  they  are  taken  to  cars  ready  for 
shipment. 

Many  acres  of  cucumbers  are  seen 
ripening  in  the  Fall.  After  fro.st  they 
are  picked  and  thrown  into  large  piles 
by  Mexicans,  where  they  are  thrashed. 
Several  men  pitch  them  into  the  ma¬ 
chine  driven  by  a  gasoline  engine  whore 
the  seed  is  separated  from  tlie  pulp.  It 
is  then  washed  by  a  power  washer  and 
put  on  screens  to  dry.  Then  when  dry  it 
is  sacked  and  ready  for  market.  About 
20  cents  per  pound  is  paid  for  the  seed, 
while  from  .500  to  1,000  pounds  are  raised 
per  acre. 

Cantaloupes  for  seed  are  harvested  in 
much  the  same  way  as  cucumbers,  and 
one  raises  about  the  .same  amount  of  .seed 
per  acre  also,  wth  a  little  higher  jirice 
paid  for  the  seed. 

Many  people  are  raising  pinto  or  Mex¬ 
ican  beans,  which  have  proven  to  ho  vei-y 
productive  in  this  section.  There  is  not 
.«(>  much  work  about  raising  beans  .ns  with 


Lea  dill  fi  the  Pif/fs  to  the  Itristle  Marhet 


Ilu.ssia  and  (’Ivina  is  short,  while  tlie  de- 
niiind  for  them  in  the  form  of  brushes  is 
lu'avier  than  ever  before,  so  he  wanted 
theJiog  which  would  give  the  stiffest  and 
strongest  bristles  of  any  breed.  We 
should  think  that  a  Florida  razoi'back 
would  meet  liis  reqnii-einents  in  this  line 
at  least. 


News  from  Colorado 

4’lie  Aikansa.s  Valley  is  a  very  produc¬ 
tive  region.  The  principal  crojis  are  sugar 
beets,  cantaloujie.s,  pinto  beaus,  Alfalfa, 
coi'ii,  wheat,  oats  and  cane,  along  with 
seed  crops,  such  as  cucumbers,  canta¬ 
loupes,  spinach  and  other  garden  vege¬ 
tables. 

'J'hc  sugar  hoot  ranks  first  in  impor¬ 
tance.  Beet  ground  .should  be  plowed 
eai-ly  and  deep,  being  jnilverized  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  well  leveled  before  planting. 
A  drill  which  plants  four  rows  at  a  time 
is  used.  From  12  to  1.5  i>ounds  of  seed 
are  planted  to  tlie  acre.  The  rows  are 
usually  20  indies  apart,  and  the  seed  is 
sown  quite  thick  in  order  to  insure  a  good 
stand.  The  sugar  company  furnishes  the 
seed  for  10  cents  per  pound.  As  soon  as 
the  ])lants  have  four  or  five  leaves  they 
are  thinned,  leaving  a  plant  every  eight 
or  10  inches.  This  work  is  done  by  Mex¬ 
icans,  who  contract  by  the  acre.  From 
.$7  to  .$9,  with  fuel  and  water  furnished, 
is  paid  them.  They  live  in  tents  and 
board  themselves.  Beets  require  from 
four  to  five  cultivations  after  thinning. 
The  weeds  are  hoed  by  Mexicau.s  at  from 
$2  to  per  acre.  About  the  first  or 
middle  of  Octolier  the  harvest  begins. 
Boots  are  pulled  by  a  mechanical  beet- 
puller  drawn  by  four  horses.-  The  ]\Ie.x- 
icans  then  top  them  and  thi'ow  them  into 
piles.  For  this  work  they  receive  $7  or 
$S  per  acre.  Some  pile.s  of  beets  are 
usually  covered  with  dirt  or  siloed ;  for 
tliose  the  factory  jiays  .$1  per  ton  extra. 
The  beets  are  hauled  to  the  factory  iu 
lai'ge  beds,  holding  from  thrw  to  seven 
tons.  Two  horses  haul  from  three  to  four 
tons,  while  four  haul  from  five  to  s.even 
tons.  Beets  average  from  10  to  20  tons 
per  acre,  and  the  price  of  .$10  per  ton  has 
been  guaranteed  for  all  beets  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  entire  cost  of  Mexican 
labor  amounts  to  about  $21  per  acye,  be¬ 
sides  the  time  and  labor  spent  by  the 
farmer. 

I.ast  year  many  cantaloupes  were  rai.sed 
for  market.  The  prices  paid  were  very 
good.  They  are  planted  iu  May  and 
cai-ed  for  much  the  same  as  beets  until 
they  begin  to  vine.  In  August  the  liai-- 
vest  begins.  Cantaloupe  sheds,  made  by 
setting  posts  as  long  as  the  shed  is  want¬ 
ed  (usually  about  20  to  20  feet)  with 
timbers  above  covered  with  straw,  leaves 


beets  or  cantalouiios,  and  the  iirofit  is 
very  good.  They  mn.v  he  planted  as  lat(‘ 
as  the  tenth  of  .Tune,  for  they  mature  in 
100  days.  As  high  as  r»(K)  bushels  have 
been  raised  per  acre,  with  a  price  of 
about  eight  cents  per  pound. 

Fall  wheat  is  raised  very  successfully 
here,  too.  with  an  average  yield  of  about 
40  bushels  to  the  acre.  People  living  on 
the  higher-priced  land,  with  an  abundance 
of  water  for  irrigating  purposes,  cannot 
afford  to  raise  wheat  and  oats,  when  beets 
and  seed  crops  pay  a  much  larger  profit. 
However,  under  minor  ditches  where  wa¬ 
ter  is  not  so  certain,  much  wheat  is  raised, 
which  does  very  well,  indeed,  with  the 
Winter’s  supply  of  moisture  and  one  or 
two  irrigations  in  the  Siiriug. 

The  dairy  business  has  h(#<)me  very 
successful  in  this  section  of  Colorado.  A 
large  coudensery  has  been  erected  in  one 
of  the  towns  and  all  the  surrounding 
country  within  a  range  of  .oO  miles  s<“nds 
milk  there.  Tjarge  motor  trucks  make 
daily  trips  through  the  couutry,  gathering 
up  the  milk.  They  haul  the  milk  for  the 
farmers  at  the  cost  of  20  cents  per  100 
pounds.  The  Industrial  Association  of 
the  town  sends  out  experienced  men  to 
buy  good  milk  cows  and  ship  them  here 
for  the  farmers.  The  cows  sell  at  from 
$100  to  .$200  each.  The  different  herds 
are  made  up  of  Holstein,  Jersey,  Guern¬ 
sey  and  Shorthorn  cows.  By  keeping 
cows  the  hay  and  grain  is  kept  in  the 
comniunit.v  and  not  shipped  out,  as  iu 
former  days,  thus  euriching  the  ground 
as  well  as  making  it  more  profitable  for 
the  farmer.  Alfalfa  hay  is  raised  abund¬ 
antly,  while  coi-n  is  becoming  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  crop  for  silage,  as  well  as  the 
mature  crop.  It  was  once  thought  that 
the  nights  were  too  cold  to  raise  corn, 
but  experience  has  pi’oveu  otherwise. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  silos  were  few 
and  far  between  in  this  country.  Now. 
nearly  every  farm  has  one,  and  many 
have  two  aud^  three  silos. 

Beet  pulp  is  a  very  valuable  feed  for 
cows,  which  is  bought  from  the  sugar 
factory  hy  beet  gi-owers  for  25  cents  per 
ton.  Many  farmers,  iff  connection  with 
the  dairy  herd,  keep  some  Hereford  stock 
which  they  fatten  for  market. 

The  farmers’  milk  pay  day  is  on  the 
17th  of  each  month,  wlieu  they  receive 
checks  foi'  all  milk  delivered  the  month 
before.  This  is  treated  much  as  a  holi¬ 
day.  Farmers  all  gather  and  settle 
monthly  accounts.  After  having  friendl.v 
chats  among  one  another,  they  are  seen 
going  home  in  their  large  automobiles. 

Colorado  is  doing  no  small  hit  iu  tlie 
raising  of  food  in  this  great  time  of  need  I 
Otero  Co.,  Col.  mks.  ir.  hauball. 


“Did  your  late  uncle  remember  you 
when  he  made  his  will?’’  “I  guess  so, 
for  he  loft  me  out.” — Longhorn. 
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An  Automatic  Container  for  Fly  Poison 

espociiillj'  dislike  the  udor  of  honeysuckle 
and  liop  blossoms. 

According  to  a  French  scientist  flies 
have  intense  hatred  for  the  color  blue, 
liooins  decorated  in  blue  will  help  to  keep 
out  the  flies. 

Mix  together  one  tablespoonful  of 
cream,  one  of  ground  black  pepper  and 
one  of  brown  sugar.  This  mixture  is 
l)oisonous  to  flies.  Put  in  a  saucer,  darken 
the  I'oom  except  one  w’iudow  and  in  that 
set  the  saucer. 

To  clear  the  house  of  flies,  burn  pyreth- 
rum  powder.  This  stupefies  the  flies,  but 
they  must  be  swept  up  and  burned. 

Lye,  chloride  of  lime,  or  copperas  (sul¬ 
phate  ()f  iron)  dissolved  in  water,  crude 
carbolic  acid,  or  any  kind  of  disinfectant 
uniy  be  used  in  vaults. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

Slight  C'hef;se  Advance. — Forty-nine 
factories  registered  4,802  boxes  of  cheese 
on  the  (’anton  Dairy  Foard  this  week  at 
2214c.  One  year  ago  5.1TG  boxes  were 
registered  at  281,4c.  At  Watertown  the 
price  gained  from  21%  to  2214c  over  the 
previous  week,  with  fi.OOO  boxes  offered. 
At  Gouverin'ur  .80  factories  registered 
3,404  boxes  at  21%c,  a  gain  of  14c. 

SiiOKTAGE  OE  Bakkels. — Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  Charles  S.  Wilson  has 
directed  the  Department  to  investigate 
the  supply  of  apple  barrels.  He  says  it 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  some  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  biirrel,  as  boxes  or  crates. 
He  urges  producers  to  secure  containers 
at  oncT^  The  almost  prohibitive  price  of 
00  to  75  cents  per  barrel  is  asked  in  some 
places. 

►School  Matters. — The  resumption  of 
the  election  of  rural  school  officers  in  the 
old  way  was  celebrated  throughout  most 
sections  of  New  York  by  a  very  general 


the  dairymen  of  this  groat  milk-produc¬ 
ing  section  were  much  aroused  over  late 
milk  developments,  and  passed  an  original 
and  drastic  resolution,  hoping  to  start  a 
ball  rolling  that  shall  hit  other  cities  and 
do  something  toward  creating  a  public 
sentiment  that  shall  see  better  things  in 
the  line  of  retail  milk  prices,  and  an  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  this  valuable  food, 
rrominent  dairymen  present  enteretl 
heartily  into  a  discussion  of  the  question 
“Why  has  not  the  retail  price  of  milk 
been  reduced  in  jiroportion  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  made  in  the  price  to  farmers?’’  It 
was  shown  that  in  (’ortland,  which  fairly 
represents  very  wide-spread  conditions, 
milk  consumers  are  still  paying  12c  a 
quart  for  inilk,  the  same  they  paid  in 
.Tannary.  Now  the  farmers  are  getting 
about  3.7e  per  (piart,  or  .$1.74  per  100 
lbs.  for  .8  per  cent  milk,  just  one-half  the 
.Tannary  price  to  farmers  of  .$3.40  per 
100  lbs.  The  dealers  or  peddlers  are 
selling  at  the  nite  of  $5.05  per  100  lbs., 
.and  paying  $1.74  plus  a  .slight  bonus  for 
increased  butterfat  content ;  over  a  200 
per  cent  profit,  with  very  little  expense 
entailed  in  the  business  of  peddling,  as 
compared  to  the  dairymen’s  “multitudinous 
expenses.”  A  resolution  was  passed  pro¬ 
testing  this  prohibitive  retail  price 
when  the  State  and  federal  authorities 
are  spending  vast  sums  to  increase  the 
mse  of  milk  as  the  only  thing  that  can 
.save  the  dairy  industry.  The  Grange  was 
instructed  to  carry  out  .a  bidef  advertising 
campaign  in  the  local  daily  paper  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  people  with  the  exact  .situation, 
and  eo]iies  of  the  resolution  were  to  be 
sent  to  the  mayor  of '  Cortland,  to  the 
mayor^  and  the  Housewives’  League  of 
New  York  cit.v.  as  representing  the  chief 
market  for  (’ortland  milk;  also  to  the 
county  food  administrator  and  to  the  lead¬ 
ing  housewives’  clubs  of  nearby  cities.  It 
is  hoped  that  such  action  may  help  the 
people  to  see  how  they  are  victimized  and 
that  they  must  take  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands.  City  milk  distributing  ])lants 
are  to  be  urged  as  a  more  economical 
method  of  serving  the  cities’  interests,  to 


be  owned  and  operated  by  the  cities  if 
they  will ;  if  not  farmers  themselves  must 
take  up  this  work  if  their  market  for 
milk  is  not  to  be  utterly  destroyed.  The 
mayor  of  Cortland  has  in  the  past  shown 
most  interest  in  a  city  milk  i)lant.  Corn¬ 
ing  has  just  built  a  central  milk  distribut¬ 
ing  station  with  a  company  having 
$25.()0()  stock.  This  city  hopes  to  save  its 
consumers  $75,000  yearly  in  milk  bills 
and  at  the  same  time  pay  I./eague  prices 
for  milk.  m.  g.  f. 


Hay,  .$18  to  $22 ;  potatoes.  40c  per  bu. ; 
oats,  n5c ;  no  corn  sold.  Pork,  $17  per 
cwt.  live,  $22  dressed.  Fowls,  25c  per  lb. 
Pigs,  six  weeks  old.  $7  to  $S  each.  Beef 
cattle,  10  to  11c  per  lb.  Wheat  in  gen¬ 
eral  looking  very  poor ;  .sheltered  pieces 
fair.  Oats  and  barley  growing  nicely;  a 
large  acreage  of  oats  being  sown.  Potato 
planting  will  be  reduced  quite  extensively. 
Many  still  in  farmers’  hands.  New  seed- 
ings  good ;  old  meadows  poor.  Alfalf.a 
good,  but  spotted,  due  to  winter-killing. 
Will  someone  give  experience  in  reseeding 
winter-killed  spots  in  Alfalf.a  meadow? 
In  .sowing  Soy  beans  with  corn,  mix  but  a 
small  portion  of  seed  at  :i  time,  as  corn 
and  beans  seem  to  sei)arate  when  sown 
together,  and  a  resulting  uneven  .stand, 
all  corn  or  all  be.ans,  the  result.  Farm 
help  very  scarce,  due  to  our  proximity  to 
Rochester  munition  plants  and  other  fac¬ 
tories.  Farmers,  as  usual,  planning  more 
work  planting  and  sowing  than  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  well  cared  for  :  the  inevitable  re¬ 
sult,  weedy  crops  and  hiss  by  being  un¬ 
able  to  harvest  them.  Advice  given  in  R. 
N.-Y".,  1856:  “Plant  an  acres  less  and 
better  care  to  the  rest”  as  sound  now  as 
then.  L.  F.  A. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  main  production  here  is  butter, 
selling  at  4Sc;  hay.  $1.5  per  ton  ;  potatoes, 
$1  per  bu. ;  wool,  68c  per  lb.  ;  eggs,  ,85<! 
The  outlook  for  hay  .and  grain  is  good. 
Cows  from  $50  to  $100.  Ilii-ed  help  is 
scarce,  wages  high.  Veal  c.alves  selling 
for  1.8c  live  weight :  hogs.  15c  live  weight. 

Washington  (’o.,  N.  Y.  w,  c. 


The  Wretched  House  Fly 

This  insect  is  one  of  the  best  friends 
the  Kaiser  ever  had.  He  carries  disease' 
from  the  sick  to  the  well,  and  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  professor  of  filth.  He  is  small,  but  he 
is  bigger  than  this  picture  when  it  comes 
to  results. 

Kill  or  capture'  him.  There  should  be 
a  good  fly-trap  near  every  entrance,  and 
all  garbage  should  be  kept  away  from  the 
doors  or  sides  of  the  house.  If  he  does 
get  inside,  try  the  following  suggestions, 
given  by  the  Merchants’  Association  of 
Now  York : 

Formaldehyde  and  sodium  salicylate 
are  the  two  best  fly  poisons.  Both  are 
superior  to  arsenic.  They  have  their  ad¬ 
vantages  for  household  use.  They  are  not 
poison  to  children ;  the.v  are  convenient 
to  handle,  their  dilutions  are 
simple  and  they  attract  the 
flies. 

A  formaldehyde  solution 
of  approximately  the  correct 
strength  may  be  made  by 
adding  three 
teaspoonfuls  of 
the  concentrat- 
e  d  formalde¬ 
hyde  solution, 
c  o  m  m  ercially 
known  as  for¬ 
malin,  to  a  pint 
of  water.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  the  lU’oper  concen¬ 
tration  of  sodium  salicy¬ 
late  may  be  obtained  by 
dissolving  three  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  the  pure  chemical 
(a  powder)  to  a  pint  of 
water. 

A  container  as  shown  below  has  been 
found  convenient  for  automaticall.v  keep¬ 
ing  the  solution  always  available  for  flies 
to  drink.  An  ordinary,  thin-walled  drink¬ 
ing  glass  is  filled  or  partially  filled  with 
the  solution.  A  saucer,  or  sniiill  plate,  in 
which  is  placed  a  piece  of  WHITE  blot¬ 
ting  paper  cut  the  sizi'  of  the  dish,  it  put 
bottom  up  over  the  glass.  .  The  whole  is 
then  quickly  inverted,  a  match  placed  un¬ 
der  the  edge  of  the  gla.ss,  and  the  con¬ 
tainer  is  ready  for  use.  As  the  solution 
dries  out  of  the  saucei-  the  liipiid  .seal  at 
the  edge  of  the  glass  is  broken  and  more 
liquid  flows  into  the  lower  re<;eptacle. 
Thus  the  jiaper  is  alwiiys  kept  moist. 

Any  odor  jileasiug  to  mtui  is  offensive 
to  the  fly  and  vice  versa,  and  will  drive 
them  away. 

Take  five  cents’  worth  of  oil  of  laven¬ 
der,  mix  it  with  the  same  quantity  of 
water,  put  it  in  a  common  glass  atomizer 
and  S]tray  it  around  the  rooms  where  flies 
are.  In  the  dining  room  spray  it  lavishly, 
even  on  the  table  linen.  The  odor  is  ve,y 
disagreeable  to  flies  but  refreshing  to  mo.s't 
people. 

Geranium,  mignonette,  heliotrope  and 
White  clover  are  offensive  to  flies.  They 


attendance  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday 
night,  .Tune  4.  In  many  instances  women 
trustees  and  collectors  were  elected,  with 
the  idea  that  they  have  more  time  to  de¬ 
vote  to  school  matters  and  will  give  the 
districts  better  service.  An  alarming 
scarcity  of  teachers  is  reported.  One 
typical  ca.se  was  that  of  the  town  of 
Wrgil,  Cortland  County.  Here  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
but  seven  teachers  were  available  for  the 
17  districts  of  the  town.  Before  the 
school  meeting  was  held  the.se  had  re¬ 
signed.  It  is  expected  that  temporary 
licenses  will  be  given  to  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  in  some  cases,  while  in  others  I’e- 
tired  teachers  have  been  persuaded  again 
to  take  up  the  work.  A.  very  general  use 
of  the  leading  teachers’  agencies  will  also 
be  made  in  tlie'hunt  for  teachers. 

Drastic  Fi*el  (5rdek. — Farmers  who 
as  usual  attempted  to  lay  in  their  sup¬ 
plies  of  soft  coal  for  thrashing  and  other 
necessary  farm  operations,  particularly 
the  making  of  maple  sugar 
products,  were  this  Aveek  told 
liy  dealers  that  they  had  re¬ 
cently  been  idsited  by  fuel 
commissioners  who  left  per¬ 
mission  to  see  if  coal  was 
desired,  but 
who  said  that 
after  Ajiril  1 
next  year  no 
soft  coal  must 
be  used.  This 
will  force  many 
a  maple  sugar 
plant  to  lie  idle 
another  .voar.  It  Avould 
seem  that  where  an  im¬ 
portant  food  supply  is  at 
.stake,  as  in  this  case,  the 
State  having  made  over 
1 7.600.600  lbs.  of  sugar 
the  past  season,  a  special 
pi'rmit  at  least  .should  take  cari'  that  such 
industries  are  not  crijiided. 

DitASTic  Action  of  (’ortland  Grange. 
— At  the  Spring  session  of  Cortland 
County  Pomona  Grange  at  Preble  June  5 
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It  has  been  stated  by  good  authorities  that 
the  average  milk  yield  of  cows  in  the  United 
States  could  be  increased 
— Wi.  E.  Horton, 


‘'■“'i  A  herd  of  “20  scrub  cows,”  below 
the  average  yield  of  cows  in  the  state, 
when  taken  to  Kansas  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  increased  their  milk  and  butter 
yield  to  double  that  of  the  average  in 
the  state,  through  better  care  and  proper 
feeding.  A  like  result,  obtained  with 
“scrub  cows”  in  Minnesota  Experiment 
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protein,  kind  treatment,  extra  feed  in 
summer,  to  carry  the  cows  through  the 
drought  with  a  full  milk  flow. 

The  experience  of  many  feeders  with 
Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  justifies  us  in  say¬ 
ing  that  you 

This  Summer 
Ely  Feeding  SUCRENE  to  Cows  on  Pasture 

if  vr,ii  cV.,^,,14  f.».»4  „  ....1..  J  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  backs  up  the  stimula¬ 

ting  effect  of  grass  with  the  necessary  milk 
making  and  body  maintaining  nutrients.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  cows  giving  12 
quarts  per  day  on  grass  alone  go  to  1 5  quarts 
per  day  in  two  weeks  feeding  of  Sucrene 
and  maintain  a  heavy  increase  the  entire  year. 


Easily  Get  25%  More 


if  you  should  feed  your  cows  only  hay  and 
silage  in  winter  you  would  not  expect  to  get  a 
large  milk  flow.  Yet  grass  in  summer  does 
little  more,  aside  from  its  stimulating  effect,  than 
take  the  place  of  hay  and  silage  in  winter — ex¬ 
cept  that  it  carries  only  about  one- fourth  as  much 

nutritive  quality  in  proportion  to  bulk,  as  hay.  _ ^ 

All  cows  crave,  enjoy  and  thrive  on  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed,  because  of  its  great  variety  of 
wholesome  ingredients,  extreme  palatability,  and  easy  digestibility.  It  is  composed  of  molasses, 
cottonseed  meal,  corn  gluten  feed,  ground  and  bolted  grain  screenings,  clipped  oat  by-product,  corn 
distillers  dried  grains  and  solubles,  palm  kernel  meal  and  small  percentages  of  calcium  car¬ 
bonate  and  salt.  Guaranteed  analysis:  \(i\%  protein,  %%  fat,  46%  carbohydrates,  14%  fibre. 


ILBRE 


Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  does  not  sour  in  hot  weather. 
Remains  sweet  and  mealy  all  summer. 

Sucrene  a  trial.  Order  a  ton  from  your  dealer.  You’ll  find  it  the  most 
profitable  feed  investment  you  ever  made.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  Sucrene, 
write  us  his  name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

The  coupon  or  a  post  card  brings  you  valuable  illustrated  literature  on  care  and 
feeding  of  cows  and  other  animals.  Check  the  feeds  in  which  you  are  interested. 

AMERICAN  MILLING  COMPANY 

Dept.  5,  Peoria,  Illinois 

(.Sucrene  Feeds  for  All  Farm  Animals  —  17  Years  the  Standard) 


AMERICAN  MILLING  CO..  Dept.  5.  Peorii,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  illustrated  literature 
on  feeds  checked  below: 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 
Sucrene  Calf  Meal 
Sucrene  Hog  Meal 
Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 
Amco  Fat  Maker  for  steers 
Amco  Dairy  Feed  (25%  Protein) 

My  Dealer's  Name. . 

P.O . 

My  Name . 

P.O . 


..State.. 


..State. 
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T^he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Heart  of 
The  Milking  Machine 


TpHE  pulsaior  is  the 
*  heart  of  any  milK= 
ing  machine.  It  con=» 
trols  and  regulates  the 
action  of  the  teat  cups  on  the 
cow’s  teats. 

A  man  with  a  weak  heart  would 
not  be  accepted  for  military  service. 
You  should  not  accept  any  milking 
machine  with  a  weak  heart.  The 
Perfection  has  the  heart  of  an 
athlete,  tlis  heart  beats  are  strong 
and  steady.  He  can  stand  lots  of  work 
and  thrives  on  it.  The  Perfection  puls- 
ator  is  simply  a  piston  w’orking  back  and 
forth  in  a  brass  cylinder,  no  cog  wheels, 
weights,  levers  or  "clock  w’ork.  ”  It  does 
not  easily  get  out  of  order,  and  with 
ordinary  care  it  should  outlive  any 
other  piece  of  machinery  on  the  farm. 
The  Perfection  milks  as  the  calf  does, 
with  a  gentle  suction,  a  downward 
squeeze,  followed  by  a  period  of  com¬ 
plete  release.  The  pulsator  can  be  in¬ 
stantly  adjusted  to  suit  either  a  hard  or 
easy  milking  cow.  This  point  is  a  very 


important  one.  Not  all  cows  milk  alike 
and  the  Perfection  recognizes  this  fact. 

The  action  of  the  Perfection  on  the 
cow’s  teats,  which  is  nature’s  way,  and 
the  possibility  of  adjusting  the  machine 
to  suit  different  cows  are  two  of  the  many 
points  in  which  the  Perfection  excels  all 
other  milking  machines. 

Newman  Bros.,  Elk  Grove,  Cal.,  write: 

"As  yoa  know  we  produce  certified  milk  and 
would  not  be  allowed  to  use  any  machine  that  would 
injure  a  cow’s  teats  or  udder  or  adversely  effect  the 
bacteria  count.  Wo  have  milked  entirely  by  ma¬ 
chine  for  about  two  years  with  perfect  satisfaction 
to  all  concerned,  including  the  cows.  One  man  with 
ordinary  intelligence  is  doing  with  the  machine  what 
it  required  three  men  to  do  in  the  old  way.  We 
would  convict  ourselves  of  being  either  philanthro- 
peists  or  fools  were  we  to  go  back  to  to  the  old  way. 
We  are  familiar  with  most  makes  of  milking  ma¬ 
chines  and  have  tried  out  several  of  them.  The 
Perfection  is  superior  in  several  respects.  First;  Both 
suction  and  squeeze  can  be  changed  instantly  and  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  individual  cow.  This  is  a  mighty  good 
thing,  as  any  milker  ought  to  know.  Second:  The 
Perfection  will  milk  more  cows  in  a  given  length  of 
time.  Third: The  Perfection  pulsator  is  more  simple; 
has  fewer  wearing  parts  and  is  easier  to  adjust. 
Fourth:  The  teat  cup  rubbers  last  much  longer  than 
on  one  other  machine  which  we  tried.  I  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  the  dairyman,  who  modern  in  every  respect, 
will  go  on  milking  by  hand  when  he  could  cut 
expenses  and  make  dairying  more  attractive,  to  say 
nothing  of  sanitation,  by  using  a  Perfection  Milking 
Machine.  When  we  need  mote  milking  machines, 
the  order  is  yours.'’ 

Write  for  free  Illustrated  catalog.  It  contains 
valuable  information. 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

2115  East  Hennepin  Ave.  Minneapolis,  Minn 


A  Dip  that 
is  standardized, 
of  uniform  strength  and 
GUARANTEED.  One  gallon 
makes  70  gallons  of  dipping  solu¬ 
tion. 

For  Scab,  Ticks 
Troubles 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
cleans  and  makes  the  skin  healthy. 
It  is  more  than  a  Dip — ^it  is  also  a 
Disinfectant.  Use  it  freely  about 
stables,  hog  pens  and  poultry 
houses  to  destroy  disease  germs 
and  maintain  good  health  condi¬ 
tions.  Also  for  home  use,  in  gar¬ 
bage  cans,  sinks,  cesspools.  Sold 
by  28,000  dealers  on  a  money-back 
guarantee. 

Dr.  BESS  &  CLARK 

Asbland  Olilo 


and  Skill 


No  animal  suffers  more,  or  loses 
more  flesh  in  fly-time  than  the 
horse.  It  is  really  good  economy 
to  spray  once  or  twice  daily  with 


No-Flv 


A  tried  and  sure  preventive  against  fly- 
time")  worries.  Absolutely  harmless, 
Will  not  gum  hair.  Good  for  all  the 
stock — guaranteed  not  to  taint  milk. 

Every  good  dealer  should  have 
No-Fly.  If  yours  hasn’t  it.  his 
name  and  $1.75  brings  prepaid 
one  gallon  of  No-Fly  sprayer 
and  our  money-back  guarantee. 

Sprayer  FREE  with  S-gallon  can 
($5.00  prepaid,)  Agents  wanted. 

W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO. 

Box  50  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Buys  the  New  Butterfly! 
Junior  Noe  2K.  Lisrht  run* 
ningy  easy  cleaning,  close 
'  ekimmincr*  durable.  Guaran¬ 
teed  a  lifetime  against  de¬ 
fects  in  material  and  workmanship. 
Made  also  in  four  iargrer  sizes  up  to  No.  8 


shown  here. 


Mnavei  cnrr  Tiiiai  £^1^8  its  own  cost  and 

DAYS  FREE  TNIAL  more  by  what  it  saves  'Mwii 
in  cream.  Postal  brinas  Free  catalog-folder  and ’’direct- from* 
factory”  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money* 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO..  2171  Marshall  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 


ri2$.000l 


‘‘TNF  BAL£/t  FOB  BUSINESS’' 


iVRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG,  ANN  ARBOR  MACHINE  CO..  160  Main  St..  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

'■  ■'  -  - = 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  **square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

U  ■  ■  ■■■  J 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES 


This  section  of  New  York  State  is  a 
dairy  country.  Farmers  are  delivering 
their  milk  at  nearby  stations  and  cheese 
factories.  The  milk  station  where  our 
milk  is  delivered  is  owned  by  Sheffield 
Farms,  and  the  milk  is  shipped  to  New 
York  Cit.v.  For  June  milk  testing  3  per 
cent  we  receive  $1.67  per  cwt.,  with  a 
premium  of  .04  for  each  tenth  of  a  point 
above.  Cheese  is  bringing  22c ;  butter, 
45  to  4Sc ;  eggs,  30c ;  potatoes,  .50c ;  hay, 
$15  to  $20  per  ton ;  be^ans,  $7  to  $8 
per  bu. ;  oats,  90c ;  four-weeks-old  pigs, 
$5  to  $6  each  ;  young  calves,  $4.  Dairy 
cows  brought  from  $80  to  $125  at  recent 
sales  here.  These  are  grade  cows.  Not 
much  registered  stock  being  sold  in  this 
vicinity.  Vegetation  has  advanced  rap¬ 
idly  during  the  past  week.  Farmers  are 
well  along  with  their  seeding.  Oats  are 
looking  fine,  also  wheat.  Nearly  every 
farmer  has  an  acre  or  two  of  Spring 
wheat.  Corn,  oats  and  hay  are  our  chief 
crops,  and  nearly  all  the  crops  are  re¬ 
tained  for  individual  use.  Farm  labor 
is  very  scarce  and  high.  Very  few  of 
our  boys  in  the  Army  camps  have  been 
granted  the  .30  day.s’  furlough  by  the 
draft  boards,  as  so  many  are  being  sent 
over  seas  at  the  present  time.  Many  of 
our  farmers  are  raising  sheep.  A  few 
years  ago  hardly  any  sheep  were  seen 
on  our  farms.  Now  nearly  every  farmer 
has  a  few  .sheep.  Wool  is  bringing  70c 
per  lb.  Fewer  hogs  are  being  rai.sed  on 
account  of  the  shortage  of  skim-milk  and 
whey,  and  the  high  cost  of  grains. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  B,  K. 

.Tune  1  the  North  Shenango  Dairymen’s 
local  met  at  Espyville,  Pa.  to  elect  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  coming  year.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  and  SO  shares  of  stock 
were  sold.  Nealy  all  dairymen  are  buying 
them  as  they  see  the  advantage  of  being 
organized  to  better  farming  conditions. 
F.  11.  Gilliland  is  secretary.  c.  S. 

Conneaut,  O. 

We  .sell  our  milk  to  the  Borden’s  Farm 
Products  Co.  We  received  for  May  $2.43, 
June  $1.73,  for  milk  testing  3  pk’  cent, 
and  3  cents  for  each  tenth  over  that. 
Cows,  $75  to  $100  for  good  ones.  Horses, 
$175  to  $200.  Potatoes,  85  to  90c ;  eggs, 
45c:  hay,  $20  to  $23  per  ton.  Pigs,  $8 
each.  It  has  been  a  fine  Spring  to  work 
horses.  Farmers  are  about  done  planting ; 
lots  of  potatoes  put  in.  Cabbage  seed 
was  very  poor  this  year.  e.  M.  c. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  biggest  part  of  our  produce  is 
dairying.  Milk.  $2.47  for  3  per  cent,  and 
then  every  point  in  test  extra.  This  is  a 
great  apple  and  potato  country;  potatoes 
are  $1  and  $1.20  per  bu.  We  raise  corn, 
oats  and  wheat.  Seed  corn  is  $5  per 
hn. ;  seed  oats  $1.25  and  $1.35  per  bu. 
The  leading  crops  here  are  oats,  barley, 
wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  cabbage,  millet  and 
apples.  Butter,  44e  per  lb.  G.  w.  M. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Hudson  Valley  Sheep  Men  Meet 

Twenty  years  ago  the  wool-growers  in 
the  .southern  part  of  Washington  County, 
N.  Y.,  becoming  dissatisfied  W’ith  the 
prices  offered  for  their  wool,  effected  an 
informal  organization  ^and  commenced 
shipping  their  wool.  Th‘e  results  were  so 
satisfactory  that  the  practice  was  con¬ 
tinued.  Last  year  owing  to  the  general 
lack  of  information  in  regard  to  the  de¬ 
mand  and  increased  prices  it  was  thought 
wise  to  enlarge  the  oi-ganization.  Cards 
were  sent  to  the  wool-growers  in  the 
southern  end  of  Washington  and  the 
northern  end  of  Rensselaer  counties,  in¬ 
viting  them  to  a  conference,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  the  organizing  of  the  Washington 
and  Rensselaer  Counties  Wool  Growers’ 
Association  was  accomplished.  Several 
carloads  of  w’ool  were  shipped  to  be  sold 
on  commission,  and  the  results  were  so 
satisfactory  that  the  association  this  year 
issued  a  general  invitation  to  all  persons 
from  the  two  counties  interested  in  the 
wool  indtistry  to  meet  with  them  in 
Grange  Hall  at  Cambridge,  N.  Y.  Two 
hundred  of  the  wool-growers  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Rensselaer  counties  attended  the 
meeting  at  Grange  Hall,  Cambridge, 
N.  Y.,  Saturday,  June  8.  called  by  Presi¬ 
dent  H.  R.  Perry  of  the  Wool  Association. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Perry,  who  explained  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Government,  govern¬ 
ing  the  marketing  of  the  1918  wool  crop. 
•John  C.  Cottrell,  by  request  of  Mr. 
Perry,  gave  a  brief  summary  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  done  by  the  association  in  1917,  and 
a  short  talk  explaining  the  aims  and  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  association  in  the  future.  Mr. 
Cottrell’s  report  of  the  business  done 
showed  that  the  first  shipment  of  several 
carloads  returned  to  the  shippers  a  net 
average  price  of  75c  per  pound.  Mr. 
Perry  then  called  on  several  individuals 
present,  whose  wool  was  shipped  in  sep¬ 
arate  lots  Lter  in  the  season.  They  re¬ 
ported  net  prices  received  of  from  74  to 
76c.  Lester  Adams,  whose  wool  was  sold 
in  jNIarch,  1918,  reported  a  net  price  re¬ 
ceived  of  74%c,  and  read  a  letter  from 
the  commission  house  stating  that  they 
saw  no  rea.son  why  he  should  not  receive 
as  much  for  the  1918  clip. 


June  22,  IftlS 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  sales  was 
the  large  quantity  of  -wool  graded  as 
fancy  delaine  and  selling  in  Boston  for 
from_  80  to  82c.  After  an  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  it  was  unanimously  decided  to 
market  this  year’s  clip  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  last,  viz.:  by  shipping  to  Boston 
to  be  sold  on  commission.  Harold  Becker 
of  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  secretary  of  the 
association,  reported  70  new  members, 
representing  40,000  pounds  of  wool,  who 
have  paid  the  annual  fee  of  one  dollar, 
and  asked  to  have  sacks  sent  them. 
Among  those  present  were  Farm  Bureau 
Manager  Ferber  of  Rensselaer  Co.,  and 
Manager  Hurley  of  the  Washington 
County  Farm  Bureau.  Charles  Lai'mon 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Department  was 
also  present,  and  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  the  present  “dog  law.’’  c. 


The  Hygiene  of  the  Normal  Shoe 

(Continued  from  page  811) 

make  the  wearer  realize  that  her  foot 
foundation  is  inadequate. 

“The  action  of  normal  shoes  on  the 
muscles  of  the  feet  is  just  the  reverse 
of  that  of  abnormal  shoes.  The  straight 
inner  line  of  the  normal  shoes  allows  the 
toe's  to  grow  straight  and  to  spread,  and 
there  are  no  bunions,  corns  or  callouses. 
Instead  of  stretching  the  muscles  which 
support  the  arch,  the  normal  shoe  pulls 
the  toes  toward  the  median  line — adduc¬ 
tion,  contracting  the  muscles  and  strength¬ 
ening  them.  With  every  step  and  move¬ 
ment  of  the  foot  the  muscles  are  exex’- 
cised,  thus  becoming  stronger.  The  heels 
are  low  and  broad  and  fit  snugly.  There 
is  no  sliding  forward  of  the  foot  and  no 
tilting  backward  of  the  body,  as  in  ab¬ 
normal  shoes. 

“11  hen  buying  a  pair  of  shoes,  test  them 
by  placing  the  inner  border  on  a  straight 
line,  a  crack,  counter,  etc.  If  the  toe 
follows  the  line  for  the  length  of  the  great 
toe  the  shoe  is  normal.  (See  illustration.) 
Children’s  shoes,  though  broad  toed,  if 
tested  in  this  manner,  will  often  be 
found  to  diverge  outward  from  the  point 
where  the  base  of  the  gre’at  toe  would 
come.  Such  a  shoe  would  eventually 
cause  the  child  to  walk  unnaturally,  to 
toe  outward. 

“The  foot  weary  one  should  never  re¬ 
sort  to  arch  supports  or  ankle  braces 
without  the'  advice  of  a  competent  physic¬ 
ian,  preferably  an  orthopedic  phy.sician. 
Such  supports  act  as  splints  and  very 
often  do  more  harm  than  good  to  fallen 
arches. 

“Women  who  are  suffering  from  foot 
strain  should  put  on  properly  shaped 
shoes  and  keep  toeing  in  all  the  time'.  The 
muscles  may  be  toned  up  by  applying  al¬ 
ternate  hot  and  cold  water ;  hot  water  for 
10  or  15  minutes,  then  cold  water  for  a 
few  seconds..  This  treatment  should  be 
give'n  the  feet  frequently  during  tlie  day. 
especially  before  retiring.  Exercise  five 
minutes  night  and  morning  by  taking  ‘heel 
and  toe  drills,’  by  walking*  hare-foot  in 
sand  or  soft  clay,  by  walking  on  the  outer 
border  of  the  foot,  by  picking  up  pebbles 
or  marbles  with  the'  toes,  by  running,  or 
by  walking  on  a  straight  line.’’ 


The  Home  Dressmaker 

(Continued  from  page  819) 

the  arms.  In  such  a  case  one  cannot  en¬ 
large  the  pattern  equally  both  ways,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  a  very  tall,  thin  per¬ 
son,  whose  pattern  must  be  lengthened 
but  not  widened.  A  perfectly  fitted  lining! 
that  can  be  padded  out  on  an  adjustable 
wire  dress  form,  is  not  a  great  expense, 
and  is  a  wonderful  help  in  the  home  sew¬ 
ing. 

Farm  Outfits. — It  is  quite  interesting 
to  note  that  all  the  prominent  shops  now 
offer  outfits  for  real  work  on  the  farm, 
and  hard-working  vvomen,  who  have  been 
adopting  sensible  clothes  f  )r  such  work, 
in  spite  of  foolish  criticism,  may  now 
feel  that  for  once  they  have  been  leading 
the  fashion.  Most  of  these  costumes  fol¬ 
low  the  earlier  British  models,  consisting 
of  a  smock  with  breeches,  bloomers  or 
knickerbockers,  and  leggings  or  puttees. 
One  style  has  wide  ankle  length  trousers 
that  really  look  like  a  skirt,  with  a  little 
jacket  attached  by  buttons,  and  worn 
over  a  plain  shirt.  Most  of  the  “farmer¬ 
ette”  clothes  are  of  khaki  cloth  or  brown 
jean,  as  this  proves  more  practical  than 
chambray  or  gingham.  The  woman  who 
still  clings  to  skirts  will  find  a  smock 
desirable  for  her  gardening  operations, 
as  it  is  loose  and  comfortable,  and  there 
are  no  gathers  to  rip  out.  The  smock 
is  still  in  vogue  for  sport  and  countrv 
wear,  and  there  are  attractive  stvles  iii 
Japanese  crepe  and  Trouville  cloth',  hand- 
smocked,  in  contrasting  colors. 

Summer  Hats.— One  of  the  new  styles 
is  the  draped  veil  which  forms  part  of  the 
hat  trimming,  small  round  hats,  or  sailor 
shapes  of  moderate  size  having  a  Georg¬ 
ette  crepe  veil  folded  over  the  crown  and 
pleated  flat  at  the  back,  to  fall  down  to 
the  shoulder,  like  a  mourning  veil.  The 
hat  brim  is  covered  with  Georgette,  the 
same  color  os  the  veil,  and  usually  faced 
under  the  brim  with  white.  These  draped 
hats  are  especially  seen  in  midnight  blue 
and  battleship  gray.  The  latter  color  is 
much  in  favor  this  Summer,  both  in  mil¬ 
linery  and  costume,  and  is  very  cool-  look¬ 
ing.  There  are  a  great  many  “made” 
hiit.s — that  is.  a  combination  of  straw  or 
other  braid  with  silk  or  crepe.  Their 
great  advantage  is  that  they  fit  the 
head  comfortably ;  a  woman  whose  head 
is  smaller  or  larger  than  the  average,  or 
a  little  different  in  contour,  can  be  fitted 
comfortably  with  a  made  hat. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  Vineland,  N.  J.,  egg-laying  contest 
is  now  in  its  second  year.  The  same  hens 
which  were  reported  last  year  are  being 
tested  for  their  two-year-old  form.  Below 
is  given  the  record  of  the  full  pullet  year, 
the  record  for  the  current  week  ending 
June  5,  and  the  full  record  for  this 
year.  Do  not  confuse  these  records  with 
the  Connecticut  ligures,  for  that  is  a  pul¬ 
let  contest. 

BAEEED  PLYMOUTH  EOCKS 


1st  yr. 

Week 

Total 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

19,56 

42 

830 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa . 

1548 

19 

725 

Otto  (3.  Luhrs,  N.  .J . 

1474 

42 

768 

V.  N.  Myers,  Pa . 

1689 

37 

948 

Harry  H.  Oher,  N.  J . 

1443 

28 

885 

Overlook  Farm,  N..1 . 

1199 

23 

818 

George  0.  Wai  d,  Me . 

!4r)9 

25 

813 

Woodside  Jfarm,  R.  1 . 

1867 

15 

044 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

]63.'i 

23 

049 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fni.,Ma.ss. 

198,5 

30 

735 

Edw.anl  E.  Murray.  N.  Y . 

].')73 

18 

038 

Victors.  Reichenhach,  Pa . 

1038 

24 

576 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1663 

31 

770 

Wiihurtha  Poultry  Farm  N.  .1 . . 

1214 

19 

633 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1.. 

1447 

32 

730 

T.  ,1.  Ensliu.  N.  .J . 

1302 

14 

771 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J . 

18.'i4 

21 

798 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y . 

1445 

;{(! 

736 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

1412 

13 

037 

Thomas  Henry,  l^a . 

1322 

17 

798 

Gablewood  I^oultry  Farm.  N.  .1. 

1.59H 

30 

870 

I..usscroft  Farm,  N.  J . 

1761 

27 

780 

E.O.  Moore.  N.J . 

1485 

15 

733 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  1{.  I . 

1410 

33 

041 

Sunuybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1460 

28 

H.  S.  Tuthill.  N.  J . 

1721 

32 

978 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm,  R.  1 . 

1513 

22 

809 

Sminybrook  Farm.  N.  .1  . 

148.1 

33 

752 

TVilhurtha  Poultry  Fann,  N.J. 

1253 

28 

039 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  and  Howland,  Vi . 

1591 

5 

.548 

W.  P.  l,:iing.  N.  J . 

897 

32 

.594 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  N.J . 

1279 

25 

091 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.J... 

1.522 

17 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  N.J . 

1425 

23 

Tlioinas  W.  Daw.son,  Pa . 

1410 

18 

802 

Etjon  Poultry  Fann,  N.  .1 . 

1479 

27 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1.5-.'2 

29 

753 

IMiss  A.  S.  AlacLiitosh,  N.  J . 

16:15 

17 

831 

Dnderliill  Bros.,  N.J . 

1966 

10 

847 

Woodland  l^oultry  Yard,  P.'i _ 

1082 

18 

OK! 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  I'arms,  Conn . 

1037 

54 

833 

K.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

1843 

53 

075 

Will  Barron,  Kngl:iiid . 

20.5:i 

41 

HOU 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  l''arm.  N.  J.. 

1425 

37 

(>82 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  X.  V . 

1098 

48 

940 

Cloverlawn  Farm,  N.J . 

1734 

55 

883 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  .1 .  . 

1674 

51 

841 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

1730 

43 

852 

J-  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

1049 

47 

882 

Clias.  Daval,  .Ir,,  N.J. . 

1728 

49 

881 

D.  S.  &  N.  Li.  Depue.  N.J . 

1714 

42 

730 

H.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.J . 

1595 

39 

742 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.J . 

1772 

48 

871 

<1.  S.  ixreene,  N.J . 

45 

832 

VVells  .S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

1742 

25 

750 

B.  l''rank  Grunzig,  N.J . 

1277 

43 

652 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  .1 . 

1022 

48 

818 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . 

1.527 

39 

703 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio _ 

1616 

34 

600 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn _ 

1774 

*17 

724 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

1436 

47 

782 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fin..  M.ass. 

2114 

44 

846 

Pineheach  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

1412 

5:i 

779 

James  h’.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

1719 

46 

941 

Jolin  R.  Lauder,  N.J . 

1851 

48 

1053 

Ijaywell  Poulti-y  I’ann,  Conn. .. 

1867 

32 

Fred  J.  Matliews,  N.J . 

1755 

45 

910 

Mercer  Poultry  Fann,  N.  J _ 

1612 

b’i 

853 

Jlerry thought  Farm.  Conn . 

1673 

43 

743 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J . 

1843 

51 

810 

Samuel  Niece  &  .Son.  N.  .1 . . . 

1851 

808 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  I’a . 

16.35 

38 

805 

Thomas  Henry,  l^a . 

1117 

51 

1000 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

16.55 

48 

717 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  I’a . 

1.526 

51 

789 

P.G.  Platt  . 

2173 

57 

948 

Riverside  Farm,  N.  V . 

1815 

50 

839 

Joseph  11.  Ralston,  N..I . 

1614 

49 

819 

Sliadowhrook  Farm.  <Jonn . 

1020 

44 

750 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

1666 

50 

850 

Pinehurst  l^oultry  F.arin,  Pa _ 

1884 

51 

851 

Herman  F.  Sonder,  N.J . 

1802 

51 

849 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

1716 

39 

761 

.'^unuyhrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

l:i53 

42 

700 

Tenaere  Poultry  Farm,  N.J.... 

1312 

47 

803 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1702 

50 

908 

Training  .School,  N.  J . 

153.5 

4f> 

702 

J.  I’ercy  Van  Zandt.  N.J . 

2212 

48 

805 

SUurts  and  Voegtlen,  N.J . 

2116 

35 

048 

Gustav  Walters.  N.  J . 

1883 

789 

White  House  Poultry  Fm..  N.  J 

1489 

49 

893 

W.  K.  Wixson,  l^a . 

1959 

44 

900 

Willanna  Farm,  N.J . 

1915 

50 

848 

Woodland  Farms,  N.J . 

1896 

48 

944 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.J . 

1448 

25 

id? 

Romy  Singer,  N.J . 

1137 

28 

700 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.J . 

1407 

30 

800 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.J . 

1740 

34 

83.1 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

1758 

37 

781 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 

1754 

49 

817 

Totals . 

101875  y046 

78747 

Marketing  Farm  Eggs 

It  is  really  an  antiquated  farmer  with 
ancient  ideas,  indeed,  w'ho  fails  to  api)re- 
ciate  the  fact  that  appearance  cuts  a 
mighty  big  figure  nowadays  in  sale.s  and 
juices  of  his  products,  and  where  is  ap- 
ju-arauce  any  more  noticeable  thau  in  the 
market  egg  banket?  The  question  of 
marketing  eggs  should  be  carefully  stud¬ 
ied  by  the  farmer  or  farmer’s  wife,  who 
must  needs  finally  conclude  that  market¬ 
ing  only  absolutely  fresh,  clean  eggs 
brings  most  attractive,  profitable  returns. 
If  your  eggs  are  uhvays  of  such  charac¬ 
ter  they  will  be  known  and  sought  as 
such,  first  and  at  special  prices,  presum¬ 
ably.  It  does  not  require  a  bit  more 


time  to  grade  and  sort  eggs  for  the  mar¬ 
ket  immediately  after  they  are  gathered, 
and  is  really  more  convenient,  since  the 
numbers  are  not  so  large  to  handle. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  gathering 
of  the  eggs  has  previously  been  looked 
upon  mainly  as  a  chore  of  more'  or  less 
importance,  which  could  be  done  at.  any 
time,  generally  by  the  children,  and  it  is 
a  custom  still  prevalent  with  some  to 
gather  only  once  weekly,  just  before  need¬ 
ed  for  market,  or  upon  the  huck.ster’s  com¬ 
ing,  and  as  a  result  all  kinds  of  eggs,  good 
and  bad,  go  on  the  market.  Because 
everyone  is  insisting  upon  obtaining  the 
very  best  of  any  and  every  thing  for  the 
high  prices  they  are  compelled  to  pay,  is 
just  the  reason  wiiy  your  returns  will 
fail  to  be  Avhat  they  should,  if  you  allow 
dirty  egg.s,  eggs  from  stolen  nests,  or  that 
have  been  under  setting  hens,  or  that 
have  been  on  hand  for  a  long  time,  to  be 
mixed  with  your  fresh,  attractive  eggs. 

Very  small  eggs,  thin-shelled  or  diiiy 
eggs,  or  eggs  from  stolen  ne'sts  are  best 
used  by  the  farmer’s  family.  They  can 
thus  be  utilized  in  a  much  fresher  condi¬ 
tion,  at  a  much  less  loss.  Dirty-shelled 
eggs  are  very  objectionable,  really  repul¬ 
sive  ;  although  the  egg  itself  may  be 
large  and  fresh,  it  will  undoubtedly  com¬ 
mand  lower  market  prices,  being  rated  as 
“seconds.”  And  it  is  really  of  very  little 


Poultry  Questions 

1.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  coal- 
burning  brooder?  2.  What  are  the  essen¬ 
tial  points  to  be  considered  in  chick  feed¬ 
ing?  3.  What  means  can  be  taken  to 
combat  chick  bow'el  trouble, 
white  diarrhoea?  4.  How  can 
breed  without  inbreeding?  Is 
sary  to  line-breed  for  heavy  eg; 


tion?  o.  Will  you  give 


including 
one  liue- 
it  neces- 
produc- 
me  some  advice 
on  caponiziug?  How  old  should  the 
rooster  be?  Ilo'w  big  should  the  comb 
be?  (».  How  are  pedigree  check  badges 
made?  e.  k. 

New  York. 

1.  The  advantages  offered  by  coal-burn¬ 
ing  ln;;rters  for  chick  brooders  are  the 
great  number  of  chicks  that  can  be  kept 
in  one  flock,  the  ease  of  controlling  the 
temperature  within  necessary  limits,  the 
small  number  of  buildings  required,  the 
saving  in  time  and  labor  and  the  economy 
in  fuel.  2.  The  essential  points  in  chick 
feeding  are  adaptability  of  foods  used  to 
needs  of  the  growing  chicks,  quantity  and 
quality  of  food  given  and  recognition  of 
the  part  played  by  feeding  in  prevention 
of  disease.  3.  Bowel  troubles  are  to  be 
guarded  against  by  hatching  only  from 
vigorous,  disease-free  stock,  maintaining 
conditions  in  incubator  and  brooder  that 
will  promote  vigor,  cleanliness  being  one 
of  the  most  important,  feeding  suitable 
food  in  proper  tjuautities,  guarding 
against  contamination  of  food  and  drink. 


.4  Basket  of  Choice  Eyys 


use  to  wash  dirty  eggs,  as  fresh  eggs,  gath- 
(‘red  from  clean  ne.sts,  have  a  bloom  that 
any  amount  of  Avashing  fails  to  produce 
or  bring  back.  Instead  of  washing  away 
this  much-desired  lustre',  trying  to  get 
them  marketably  clean,  look  more  to  the 
nest.s,  cleaning  and  freshening  them  oft- 
ener,  and  gathering  the  eggs  more  fre¬ 
quently.  I'lggs  .should  be  gathered  once  a 
day.  at  least,  in  all  seasons ;  preferably 
twice  during  the  Summer,  when  broody 
or  setting  hens  are  so  likely  to  cover 
them  all  day  long.  If  you  must  resort  to 
washing,  never  use  soap,  but  soak  in  clean 
<-o()I  water,  then  lamiove  stains  by  gently 
rubbing  with  clean  cloths  and  j)erfectly 
drying  them,  as  packing  while  they  are 
damp  causes  molds  of  different  forms. 
Packing  cracked  eggs  is  sure  to  be  a 
lo.ss.  probably  before  they  even  reach  the 
home  market.  A  crack  ever  so  small  in 
an  <‘gg  shell  will  admit  germs  which  rap¬ 
idly  lessen  its  keei)iug  (lualities.  It  is 
said  over  13,000.000  dozens  of  eggs  are 
sjjoiled  annually  just  by  these’  tiny  cracks, 
whidi  can  be  avoided  by  just  a  bit  more 
care  in  collecting  them.  Eggs  should  al¬ 
ways  be  kept  in  cool,  dry  rooms,  free 
from  dust  and  offensive  odors. 

Now  is  the  time  every  farmer  or  farm 
woman  should  exercise  the  greatest  care 
in  marketing  eggs,  not  alone  for  the  ex¬ 
cellent  returns,  but  because  an  egg  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  best  of  authorities  to 
be  the  most  valuable  food  for  the  human 
family  ;  hence  they  should  be  of  first-class 
qiiality  in  these  days  when  th«  world  is 
facing  food  famine.  Everyone  Avho  pre¬ 
pares  the  market  egg  basket,  egg  crates  or 
other  container,  is  an  unspectacular  pa¬ 
triot.  and  camouflages  along  this  line  are 
most  undesirable,  gektkupe  shockey. 

Dbio. 


hatching  Avhen  the  seasonal  vitality  of 
parent  and  embryo  is  at  its  maximum,  and 
u.siug  such  preventive  foods  as  sour  milk 
and  charcoal.  4.  One  cannot  “line-breed” 
Avithont  “in-breeding,”  or  mating  closely 
related  individuals.  It  is  not  neces.sary 
to  line-breed  to  promote  heavy  egg  i)ro- 
duction.  5.  Caponizing  is  done  Avhen 
cockerels  Aveigh  from  two  to  three  pounds 
and  are  from  tAvo  to  four  months  of  age  ; 
the  size  of  the  comb  is  immaterial.  0. 
('hick  badges  are  made  from  aluminum,  or 
other  metal,  and  are  stamped  Avith  num¬ 
bers  for  identification.  .ai.  ij.  n. 


Another  Gapes  Cure 

Mrs.  J.  W..  of  Cayuga  Co..  N.  Y..  .sends 
the  folloAving  directions  for  the  treatment 
of  gapes  in  young  chicks,  and  vouches  for 
the  value  of  the  method.  We  have  not 
tried  the  plan,  but  can  see  that  it  might 
jn-ove  efficacious  if  used  cautiously,  .so 
that  the  chicks  did  not  get  an  overdose 
of  the  carbolic  acid  fumes.  Place  a  hot 
brick  in  the  bottom  of  a  tight  box  and 
I>ut  a  screen  over  it  upon  Avhich  the 
<-hicks  may  stand.  Instead  of  a  screen,  a 
common  market  basket  to  hold  the  chicks 
may  be  set  above  the  hot  brick.  'I’lien 
pour  a  small  quantity,  perhaps  a  half¬ 
teaspoonful.  of  carbolic  acid  ui)ou  the 
brick  and  cover  the  box  tightly  for  about 
20  seconds.  If  the  box  is  kept  covered 
too  long,  the  chicks  Avill  be  killed,  so  great 
caution  here  is  needed.  Mrs.  ,T.  W.  says 
that  she  has  used  this  method  for  tAvo 
seasons  with  success,  and  seldom  has  to 
repeat  the  treatment  Avith  the  affected 
chicks,  though  those  too  badly  affected 
may  not  be  helped.  ar.  u.  n. 

Rare  Opportunity  cTo's'^^y 

selected  breediiiir  liens  of  our  proved  heavy-laying  strain 
for  little  more  than  the  price  of  market  culls.  Splendid 
individuals.  Price  $1.50  each.  Closinpr-out  sale.  White 
Lechorns only.  »INI>SWEEi*  FAK3f,  Redding:  lUdgre,  Conn. 

Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  ^uce 

$g.50  por  10,  delivered  by  Post. 

H.  J.  VAN  L)YKK,  -  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


[ore: 


I 


PRODUCTS'%POULTRY 


HealthyNJ^I^ 
IChicks  ! — How 
[Feed  TooR  poultry 
Maurer'S  ''Kwality* 
Meat  Scrap 

iUsed  at  New  ders^  Contest) 

pf*A0/l9l8  Farmers  Almanac, 
Generous  Samples  of, 
v'KwAt-iTY”  Products, 

WRITE  TO-OAV. 

J4AURBI  MANUFACTURIN(j  CO., 

,  ,Dept  365, 

.-A/.'Newark.  .. 


Brehm’s  Beef  Scrap  and  Bone 

is  equally  good  for  hogs  as  for  Poultry;  Greater 
body  than  digester  tankage  and  costs  no  more. 
_ Jlade  by  H.  F.  BREHM.  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

CLOSING  OUT 

If  iiiterested  in  any  of  the  followiiij?  goods  write  for  speo- 
jal  closiiig-out  prices.  If  you  need  anything  not  listed, 
w  rite  us.  SCRATCH  FEEDS— HEN  and  CHICK  MASHES, 
WHITE  &  YELLOWCR.  CORN,  mod.  &  coarse.  CRUSHED 
OYSTER  SHELLS,  line  and  coarse.  CHARCOAL,  line, 
medium  and  coarse.  HEN-E-TA  BONE  CRITS,  hen  size. 
CORN  MEAL.  CROWING  and  CHICK  FEEDS,  MEAT 
SCRAP, BONE  MEAL,  Etc., Etc.  WM.  ORR  S  SONS.Orrs  Millj.Jt.T. 


World’s  Greatest  Layers 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  W.  Wyandottes 
r-  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  BnS  Orpingtons 

S5.04  PER  PULLET  in  5  winter  months 

that  s  the  prize-winninjT  record  for  value  of  gkhs  laid  by  our 
I  pen  of  6  Learhorns  at  LeaTcnworth  in  the  severest  winter 
I  known.  Our  champion  pullet  No.  1104  laid  28  etCKH  in  coldest 
January  in  98  years  ;  our  pen  of  five  Leghorns  laid  105  oicKs 
^I'T’^^nionth.  Merely  another  proof  that  our  perfecte<l  ICna- 
Strain  leads  in  every  competition.  OTHEH 
KKCORDS:  ^4  cRjfs  in  369  days  laid  in  last  N.  A.  Kkk  Con- 
pur  Worldjs  Champion  Wyandotte,  beatiny  all  entries 
f/.  ***^^<^‘  First  Prize  Leghorns  N.  A.  Contest,  6  hens 

J  Reds  1st  prize,  5  hens  laid  1043  eirjfa;  Wyan- 

I  Missouri  Ejfir-Layinir  Contest.  10  hens  laid  200B  eKgH. 

I  Most  projitable  poultrujcnow7i—cockere\a,  pullets  and  liens 
I  pens,  write  today  for  book,  **  Story  of  the 

Price,  10c,  refunded  on  first  order, 
f  PENNSYLVANIA  POfjLTI^Y  FARM.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


SINCLE 

COMB 


White  Leghorns  MRRON  ST^aIn 

.1,000  Breeders  in  free  farm  range,  inoculated  and 
free  from  lice,  with  Egg  records  up  to  17i  Eggs  in  ono 
3  ear.  lOggs  for  hateliing  $6  per  100  Balance  of  sea¬ 
son.  Bahy  Chick.s,  last  half  of  May  and  June,  $12 
per  100  in  any  fiuaiUity  liy  i’arcel  Post,  Preijaid. 
Safe  arrival  Guaranteed.  Prompt  Sliipments.  Capa¬ 
city  iO.OOO  per  week.  The  kind  that  live  and  gi  ow 
into  Winter  Layers.  My  Book,  “Prollts  in  riinlii-y  Ke.p- 
iiie  Solveil.”  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Circular  Free. 

KDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


Day-Old  Chicks 

2.')0.000  for  1918.  10  varieties.  SIO  per  100  and  up. 
^Iilp  by  parcel  po»t,  prepaid.  Pure  bred;  hatched 
riglit  ;  strong  guar.antee.  Got  our  special  summer 
prices.  Give  us  a  trial_  and  you  will  come  agiiin. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  333  W.  Fremont  St.,  Fostoria,  0. 


Well  hatched,  well  bred,  from  best  heavy- 
egg  strains  of  Beds,  Rocks.  Wyandottes. 
Leghorns,  etc.  FREE  BOOK  tells  how 
to  make  more  money  from  Poultry 

W.F.HlLLPOT.Box  1,  Frenchtown.!'.  J 


CHICKS 


-  ^  1 8  pe - , 

and  (OI.I  JIIIHX,  WTiNDOTTER,  KEI)K 
and  ROCKS.  I’KKIN  and'  KOUE.V  DLX'K- 
LI.NGS,  35c  each  ;  $30  per  100. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  Phocnixville,  Pa. 


BUSINESS  BRED 


English  White  Leghorns  and  Anconas 

Husky  chicks  fronitrap-nested  layers.  Gutiraiiteed 
to  please.  Booking  orders  now.  Also  hatching 

SaATiiJl'k'  sin.'ill  or  too  large. 

HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  Sta,  C,  Box  D,  Columbus,  Ohio 


(y^^^'HEGHORNS 

IhXicuTCliiL’kSjBi’eedin;; 


SUPPLIES  KtJ-SIV. 

/ - - V  81  F:  N  T.  ICverythliig  for 

BEST  LAYERS.  CATALOG  FREE.  Jb  J  \  PoiiUry.  BIG  CATALOG  FREE. 
(■'F:OU(iE  It.  KKRKIK,  U35  Union  Aye.,  UIUNI)  RAPIDS,  Jilt  II 

c."'b  Brown  Leghorns-Eggs,^!*" 

LEON  SAGE,  -  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 

D  L  r’L*  1  OUR  FAMOUS  WINTER-LAYING 
DclDV  LniCkS  barred  rocks.  REDS.  S.  C. 

yy  LEGHORNS  AND  ANCONAS 

are  the  most  prolitahle  ones  to  buy.  Write  for  spee- 
square  deal  on  quality  chiaks. 

E.  li.  ilLM31EK  &  CO.,  Freuchtown,  N.  J. 

Baby  Chix — Hatching  Eggs — Breeders 

White  Wyandottes.  R.  I.  Reds,  Birred  Rocks,  Light  and  DarkBralnnas, 
8.  C.  W.  and  brown  kif^^horna.  Utility  and  show  quality. 
Catalog  free.  Kivi-kdall  Poultry  Farm.  Box  165.  liiverdale,  N-J 

CHICKS^*  White  au<l  Urown  Legrliorns 

UniUlVO  ijarred  P.  Kovkand  Uruiler  Chicks 
Sets,  each  and  up.  -  Gatalogue  Free. 
Cyclone  Hatchery,  Dept.  B.  Millerstown,  Fa. 

Licht  Brahman  only.  Flfteentli  year.  Se- 
sn  sn  in  KL'KS-Settings-$1.50 : 

50— S4.50;  100— S8.  Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn 


BARRED  ROCK  HENS 

from  breeding  pens:  lyr.  old:  heavy  layers;  $1.. 50  to 
$2  each.  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM.  Hopewell  Jet.,  N.  Y. 


AlllAirC  ROCKS.  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  BROILERS,  8c.  up. 
IfnllflVd  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Booklet  Free. 

OHIABLE  HATCHERT.  Box  U,  McAlislervillc.  P«. 

nUltllfC  Buff  Leghorns.  Rocks,  Broilers  8c  and 
wniuiva  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir.free. 
Jacob  Keiiuond,  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

YoRrlings  anoIvkite  '  - 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  YARDS,  Sergbantsvillio,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  8c.  and  up.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Circular  free. 
W.  A.  LAUVEK,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


:  Cochin  Bantams  ®p°e‘n  s™$‘*5*®’ 


CHICKS 


s.  c. 

WHITE 


I  PffhnrnPllllpto  Y'^arllng.c,  *1.50.  Excellent  stock 
Legnoin  rui  leis  FOUEST  FAKM,  ItooUaway,  X.  J 


Pearl  GUINEA  EGGS  Thirty 


L.  O.  (.iUIGLEY, 


$  3  O  O 

GO-SHEN,  NEW  YORK 


FLEMISH  HARES  For  Sale  SKI’ 

black  and  checkered  varieties.  Prize  winning  stoede’ 
For  particulars  write.  "  . . . .  ~ 


II.  A.  lIKKB.STEK,  Put-iii-Kaj,  Oliio 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Pittsburg,  June  7. — One  of  the  most 
bitter  and  long-drawn-out  trials  seen  in 
the  local  United  States  District  Court 
for  some  time  was  brought  to  a  close  this 
morning,  when  a  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  guilty  against  the  officials  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Hog  Company,  with  branches  at 
Finleyville,  Washington  County ;  Ashtola, 
Somerset  County,  and  Miesse,  New 
Mexico.  Justin  Ashton,  president  of  the 
company,  was  found  guilty  under  four 
counts,  and  Perry  A.  Shanor.  secretary 
and  treasurer,  was  found  guilty  under 
one  count.  The  men  were  charged  with 
using  the  United  States  mail  to  defraud, 
and  with  conspiracy. — Washington,  Pa., 
Ohscrver. 

The  above  item  is  perhaps  the  last  we 
shall  hear  of  the  National  Hog  Company 
scheme.  The  RxtraIj  New-Yorker 
warned  the  public  against  investment  in 
the  scheme  from  its  inception.  Ashton 
has  had  several  imitators  since  this  com¬ 
pany  Avas  launched.  All  of  them  are 
palpable  swindles  unless  one  is  so  charit¬ 
able  as  to  believe  this  class  of  i)romoters 
ai’e  dreamers  or  crazy.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  either  symptom  Avheu  it  comes 
to  taking  in  the  ca.sh  of  their  victims  and 
holding  on  to  it. 

The  Chadwin  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  1777 
Rroadwav,  New  York;  the  Overoad  Tire 
Co  N.  Y.  Citv;  the  New  Jersey  Tire  A 
Rubber  Co.,  20  Clinton  Street,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  are  the  same  crowd  of  sharks,  I 
am  confident,  as  run  the  Hercules  Tire 
Co.,  1777  Broadway,  Ner  York  CR.v. 
They  can  start  under  a  new  name  as  fast 
as  you  can  expose  them  in  your  paper. 
The  Chadwin  Tire  Co.  has  discontinued 
their  advertising  in  the  Hartford  Vomant 
Sunday  edition.  F.  H.'". 

Connecticut. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  “gyp"  tire  con¬ 
cerns  can  change  the  name  under  which 
they  do  business  faster  than  The  R.  N.-Y. 
can  expose  them,  as  the  subscriber  states. 
We  are  trying  to  make  our  readers  so 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  the  tire 
“gyps”  ‘•hat  they  will  recognize  the  ear¬ 
marks  on  sight.  Any  house  making  ex¬ 
travagant  claims,  such  as  “save  50</r  on 
tires”  or  quoting  ridiculously  low  prices, 
can  safely  be  put  down  as  a  “gyp”  con¬ 
cern.  The  bigger  the  apparent  bargain 
offered  the  more  the  concern  is  to  be 
avoided. 

On  Nov.  27,  I  chipped  to  P.  J.  Keenan. 
Orange.  N.  J.,  eggs  valued  at  5R15.12.  I 
received  a  letter  stating  eggs  were  re- 
coived  iu  bad  condition ;  case  looked  as  if 
it  had  been  opened,  and  nine  dozen  were 
missing.  Several  letters  wei’e  written, 
but  lately  I  received  a  check  for  $15.12, 
stating  a  claim  had  been  presented  to  the 
express  company  for  the  lost  eggs.  An 
order  for  more  eggs  was  enclosed.  I 
shipped  him  a  case  valued  at  $18.  I  de¬ 
posited  the  $15.12  check,  but  it  was  pro¬ 
tested.  I  wrote  P.  J.  Keenan  at  once, 
sending  him  the  check  and  requested  the 
return  of  the  eggs  or  the_  payment  at 
once.  Have  written  him  twice  since.  No 
replv  to  date.  There  is  $34.84  due.  Youi* 
efforts  to  collect  this  bill  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  S.  F. 

New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Keenan  replied  to  one  of  our  let¬ 
ters,  stating  he  was  trying  to  get  adjust¬ 
ment  from  the  express  company,  and 
would  pay  the  bill  at  the  first  opportunity. 
The  bill  has  not  been  paid  and  we  get  no 
further  reply  from  him.  Make  a  note  of 
the  address  and  see  that  Mr.  Keenan  has 
no  opportunity  to  repeat  the  experience 
with  other  readers. 

I  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  Publisher’s 
Desk  as  much  as  any  part  of  the  paper. 
T  am  sending  you  some  stock  certificates 
I  got  taken  iii  by,  and  they  are  down 
vour  way.  If  you  can  collect  anything  on 
them  do  so.  Take  out  your  pay  and  I 
will  buy  War  Stamps  for  balance.  I  have 
never  heard  anything  since  parting  Avith 
my  cash.  A.  J.  F. 

Indiana. 

The  certificates  enclosed  were  of  Leon¬ 
ard  Darbeyshire,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y'., 
and  the  Spar  Products  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.  Mr.  Darbyshire’s  career  as  a  pub¬ 
lisher  iu  Rochester  some  years  ago  was 
very  much  of  the  “sky-rocket”  A’ariety. 
The  shell  collapsed  and  those  Avho  had 
invested  iu  the  enterprise  have  a  nicely 
eugraA’ed  certificate  to  show  for  their 
money.  Our  records  sIioav  Spar  Products 
Co.  AA-eut  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in 
1911,  and  nothing  has  been  heard  of  the 
concern  since.  Fortunately,  A.  F.  did 
not  invest  heavily  enough  iu  either  of 
these  concerns  to  embarrass  him ;  but  the 
experience  once  more  sIioaa'S  Iioav  unwise 
it  is  to  put  money  iu  the  stock  of  any 


concern  on  the  strength  of  promises  of 
big  profit.s-  of  the  promoter.  Darbyshire 
led  his  victims  to  believe  his  business 
AA’Ould  rival  that  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company.  Stock  promoters  are  always 
alluring.  The  investor  should  insist  on 
being  “shoA\'n”  the'  records  of  the  past 
before  parting  AA’ith  his  money. 

I  see  on  the  Publisher’s  Desk  page  of 
4Tie  R.  N.-Y.  that  you  collect  bills  for 
those  Avho  cannot  collect  for  themseh’es. 
On  April  8.  1917,  I  sent  to  Martin  &  Co., 
U.  Broad  Btreet,  Richmond,  Va.,  $26  for 
tAvo  men.  About  one  Aveek  after  I  re¬ 
ceived  one  man  and  a  letter  .saying  men 
AA'ere  scarce.  I  wrote  saying  if  the;^  could 
not  get  the  other  man  for  me  to  send  the 
money  back  to  me,  which  Avas  $13,  but 
I’eceiA’ed  no  reply.  Last  Winter  I  Avrote 
not  later  than  March  15.  He  Avrote  me  say¬ 
ing  they  had  men,  and  AAould  have  them, 
not  lat('r  than  March  15.  He  AA’rote  me 
saying  he  had  men,  and  AA’ould  haA*e  them. 
On  Feb.  2.3  I  sent  $13  more,  making  a 
total  of  .$26  Martin  &  Co.  had  of  my 
money  for  two  men  to  be  at  my  place 
March  15.  I  never  heard  fi’om  them  till 
about  the  22d  of  March,  saying  they  had 
tAvo  men  for  me.  I  got  iny  men  elseAvhere. 

I  A\rote  Martin  &  Co.  tA\'o  weeks  ago. 
telling  them  as  long  as  I  did  not  get  the 
men  1  would  like  to  haA’e  the  .$26  Avhich 
they  oAved  me.  but  as  yet  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  any  rejily,  and  Avould  like  you  to 
try  to  collect  it.  I.  T. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  had  many  complaints  from 
farmers  AA'ho  sent  money  to  Martin  &  Co. 
for  help,  and  could  get  no  satisfaction. 
Our  letters  in  I.  T.’s  behalf  have  been 
ignored.  His  experience  is  published  as 
ii  Avarning  to  others. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  get  your 
judgment  on  the  matter  described  in  the 
enclosed  correspondence  with  Whitney 
I’oultry  Farm  of  Marlboro,  N.  Y.  From 
this  man’s  catalogue'  I  Avas  led  to  believe 
he  had  a  fine  big  strain,  but  the  eggs 
Avere  smaller  than  any  others  Ave  got,  and 
Ave  hatched  some  6,000  this  Spring.  Aside 
from  the  inferior  egg.s,  I  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  tone  of  his  answer.  I  shall 
be'  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  advice 
on  this.  A.  w. 

District  of  Columbia. 

The  correspondence  referred  to  shows 
that  this  subscriber  Avrote  the  Whitney 
Poultry  Farm  a  A’ery  polite  letter  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  eggs  Avere 
Aindersized  and  stating  the  number  of 
eggs  which  Avere  infertile,  etc.  ]\Ir.  Whit¬ 
ney,  in  his  reply,  AA'as  inclined  to  be  fa¬ 
cetious  and  insulting.  Re'gardless  of  the 
merits  of  the  complaint,  Ave  consider  that 
the  customer  Avas  entitled  to  a  polite  let¬ 
ter  in  reply  to  his  complaint.  In  pre¬ 
vious  comjdaiiits  which  aa'c  have  submit¬ 
ted  in  behalf  of  subscribers  Ave  have'  found 
Air.  Whitney  extremely  erratic  and  in¬ 
sulting  in  his  correspondence.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  made  for  the  guidance  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  Avho  may  Avish  to  avoid  such  un- 
pleasantnesse's. 

In  response  to  several  inquiries  from 
prospective  iiiA’estors  iu  the  stock  of  Com¬ 
monwealth  Finance  Corporation,  the  fol- 
loAviug  from  a  recent  issue  of  Financial 
World  will  prove  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  : 

CommonAA’ealth  Finance  Corporation 
stock  that  AA'as  sold  to  investors  by  Sar¬ 
gent  &  Co.,  the  former  fiscal  agents  for  the 
company,  for  $12.5  a  share,  is  iioaa’  quoted 
under  the  fifties,  with  but  a  small  market 
OA’en  at  that  Ioav  price,  for  it  requires  a 
man  of  considerable  nerve  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  to  regard  the  stock  as  AA’orth  its  open- 
market  price.  There  is  but  one  explana¬ 
tion  for  this  drop  in  the  price  of  the  se¬ 
curity,  AA'hich  iu  the  opinion  of  The  Finan¬ 
cial  World  Avas  placed  originally  at  a  too 
high  valuation  considering  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  Avas  more  or  less  experimental,  and 
consequently  could  not  be  considered  a 
seasoned  investment,  or  at  least  one  for 
Avhich  a  premium  of  tAventy-five  per  cent 
over  par  could  be  asked.  The  explana¬ 
tion  is  found  in  the  quarrel  that  has 
broken  out  among  the  officers  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  and  Sargent  &  Co. 

The  fight  has  become  a  bitter  one,  and 
the  fact  that  .Tohii  B.  Stanchfield  is  the 
.•ittorney  for  Sargent  is  an  indication  that 
it  is  to  be  fought  to  a  finish,  for  this 
prominent  attorney  is  noted  for  his  stub¬ 
born  and  successful  prosecution  of  cases 
entrusted  to  him.  HoAvever,  whichever 
side  emerges  from  this  contest  successfully 
counts  for  little,  for  it  is  the  stockholders 
Avho  must  foot  the  bill,  if  not  directly, 
surely  indirectly,  for  there  is  nothing 
Avhich  so  distracts  a  management  from  a 
proper  iierforinance  of  its  duty  than  to  be 
beset  by  bitter  legal  controversies.  The 
blight  already  has  made  its  heavy  hand 
felt  iu  the  open-market  price  for  the  Com- 
mouAA’ealth  stock.  One  of  the  men  AA'ho 
has  had  considerable  to  do  AA’ith  the  com¬ 
pany  has  stated  to  a  representative  of 
The  Finan(tal  World  that  Sargent  &  Co. 
feel  they  are  the  aggrieved  party  and  have 
CA’ery  confidence  that  they  AA'ill  recover 
substantial  damages. 


Countrywide  Produce  Conditions 

In  general,  the  price  tendency  has  been 
upAA-ard  lately.  Reports  from  various 
parts  of  the  truck  and  produce  sections 
indicate  a  rcdviced  acreage  as  compared 
AA’ith  last  year.  Prices  of  farm  produce 
tended  upAA’ard  the  greater  part  of  June. 
They  started  doAvnAvard  in  Alay.  although 
in  average  years  they  have  tended  to  rise 
during  that  month.  The  upAA-ard  move 
ment  of  this  month  seems  OAving  chiefly 
to  the  increased  demand  for  some  lines, 
especially  for  potatoes,  and  to  the  scarcity 
of  fruit  supplies.  Under  present  market 
conditions,  vegetables  are  about  the  only 
abundant  and  fairly  low-priced  food,  and 
they  are  being  used  more  and  more  freely. 
The  trucking  season  has  been  from  one  to 
two  weeks  earlier  in  the  North  and  South 
and  also  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  accord¬ 
ingly.  some  lines  have  pas.sed  their  season 
of  abundance  considerably  earlier  than 
last  year,  thus  reducing  the  total  supply. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  potato  sup¬ 
ply  is  the  new  crop.  The  old  stock  has 
been  cleaned  out  better  than  it  .seemed 
likely  at  one  time.  The  “Fat  Alore  Pota¬ 
toes”  publicity  campaign  helped  some- 
Avhat.  so  did  the  use  of  20.6CH)  tons  a 
month  by  the  army  camps  likewise,  and 
the  purchase  of  old  stock  for  evaporation 
at  the  eight  or  nine  leading  dehydrating 
plants.  The  dried  stock  goes  largely  to 
feed  the  soldiers  in  Europe. _  "Wholesale 
bulk  prices  jumped  10  to  25  cents_  last 
Aveek,  ranging  noAv  generally  at  $1.50  to 
$2  per  hundred.  Ncav  potatoes  also  have 
been  advancing,  reaching  a  general  range 
of  $4  to  $6  per  barrel,  compared  Avith  the 
bottom  price  of  $3  in  early  May.  South¬ 
ern  groAvers  are  getting  about  .$4  per  bar¬ 
rel,  AA’hich  should  at  least  pay  their  ex¬ 
pense  bills.  Shipments  of  neAV  stock  Avill 
increase  still  further  Avith  the  opening  of 
the  Virginia,  Eastern  Shore  and  Alary- 
land  sections  and  the  Arkansas  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  shipping  districts. 

Southern  onions  are  doing  a  little  bet¬ 
ter,  now  that  the  supply  is  much  lighter, 
but  the  sea.son  has  been  A’ory  disappoint¬ 
ing  to  shippers,  OAving  to  the  light  yields 
combined  Avith  low  prices.  An  “Eat  Alore 
Onions”  campaign  might  have  helped,  hut 
nobody  started  one,  and  the  market  has 
dragged  continuously  from  October  to 
.Tune.  .Tust  noAV  the  prices  have  improved 
about  25  cents  to  a  general  range  of  $1 
to  $1.50  per  crate  for  Southern  Y^elloAV 
stock.  Southern  onions  are  another  cause 
of  the  “20-cent  dollar.”  The  Texas  pro¬ 
ducers  net  a  little  OA’er  one  cent  per  pound 
after  paying  for  the  crate ;  the  consumers 
pay  5  to  6  cents  per  pound  at  many 
stores. 

StraAvberry  shipments  tapered  doAvii  a 
Aveek  or  tAVO  earlier  than  they  did  last 
year.  The  volume  has  been  lighter,  and 
the  prices  of  good  stock  often  tAvo  or  three 
times  as  high  as  in  either  last  year  or  the 
year  before,  Avholesale.  15  to  ,30  cents,  as 
compared  Avith  6  to  9  cents  in  the  tAA’o 
preceding  years.  The  light  output  Avas 
owing  not  only  to  reduced  acreage,  but 
also  to  Aveather  conditions  and  to  scarcity 
of  labor. 

No  other  fruits  are  coming  along  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  x’estore  the  general 
supply.  A  feAV  neAV  apples  are  coming 
from  the  SouthAvest.  but  the  old  apples 
are  about  gone.  EaiTy  crop  reports  from 
the  A’arious  Northern  apple  sections  sug¬ 
gest  a  fair  crop  outlook.  Avith  the  June 
drop  and  other  possibilities  still  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

Georgia  peaches  seem  to  be  doing  Avell 
and  they  net  the  growers  about  $‘2  per 
basket.  Tomatoes  from  Alississippi  are 
the  main  supply  and  the  Avholesale  price 
has  ranged  around  $2  per  four-basket  car¬ 
rier,  of  Avhich  the  groAAVrs  get  about  $1 
after  paying  for  the  crate  and  baskets, 
but  last  year  they  Avere  getting  only  about 
half  as  much  for  tomatoes. 

The  tomato  canning  area  is  somcAvliat 
more  extended  this  year,  the  West  in¬ 
creasing  the  acreage.  Avhile  the  East  is 
planting  a  little  less  than  last  year.  Alost 
canning  crops  are  being  increased  this 
year  and  the  contracts  for  the  crops 
placed  at  higher  prices.  This  is  true  also 
of  cabbage  for  sauerkraut.  FolloAving  are 
prices  per  ton  on  contracts  in  leading 
crop  cabbage  States  :  V’isconsin.  .$12  to 
$15  (last  year  $6  to  $7)  ;  Alichigan,  $10; 
Illinois.  $8  to  .$10;  Ohio,  $8  to  .$12;  NeAV 
York,  $8  to  $15.  At  present  Virginia 
early  cabbage  is  selling  much  better  than 
a  few  AA’ceks  ago,  Avhole.sale,  $2  to  $.3  iier 
crate,  as  compared  Avith  $1  to  .$1..50 
earlier  iu  the  season.  Southern  growers 
complain  that  much  of  their  cabbage  crop 
has  not  netted  the  cost  of  production. 

Bean  planters  appear  someAvhat  dis¬ 
couraged  over  the  dragging  conditions  of 
the  markets  lately.  Apparently  a  great 
deal  of  stock  is  still  unsold  iu  eastern  pro¬ 
ducing  sections,  AA’hile  many  of  the  large 
markets  have  been  filled  un  Avith  cheaper 
stock  from  Colorado  and  adjoining  States. 
It  is  likely  that  the  total  beau  acreage 
planted  this  year  Avill  be  lai’ge.  Reports 
suggest  that  considerable  of  the  land 
planted  to  potatoes  iu  the  NortliAvest  last 
year  is  being  used  for  beaus  this  season. 

G.  B.  F. 


Don’t  Own  or  Use^ 
a  Slacker  Machine 


We  have  prospects  for  the  largest  ap¬ 
ple  crop  that  Central  Ohio  has  known 
for  years.  Peach  crop  is  a  failure  on 
account  of  the  seA’ere  Winter.  Pears,  nor¬ 
mal  ;  good  prospects  for  corn,  oats  and 
wheat.  Hay  is  short ;  pasture  good ; 
stock  is  looking  fine.  Farmers  here  do 
not  seem  to  take  up  sheep  raising  as  much 
as  they  used.  This  is  a  healthy  country 
for  sheep  ;  they  do  Avell,  J.  B.  AV. 

Central  Ohio. 


NOW  when  the  nation  wants 
every  bushel  of  grain  that 
you  can  produce,  you  cannot  af- 
ford  to  lose  any  of  it.  Do  your  bit 
by  saving  every  bushel — make 
more  money  for  yourself  and  pro¬ 
duce  more  for  the  boys  in  the 
trenches.  “  Hoover-ize’*  your 
grain  crop  with  a 

Red  RSver 
Special 

Loss  in  the  stack  is  not  tolerated 
by  the  makers  of  this  machine. 
It  beats  out  the  grain.  Other 
threshers  wait  for  the  grain  to 
drop  out.  That’s  why  the  Red 
River  Special  saves  more  grain. 

Look  for  the  thresherman  in 
your  community  Avho  owns  a  Red 
River  Special.  Or  write  us  and 
get  prices  on  the  Red  River 
Special  “Junior”— the  small 
thresher.  Write  for  circular. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1046 

Builders  Exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe¬ 
cial  Threshers.  Wind  Stackers,  ^ders. 
Steam  and  Oil-Gaa  Traction  Engnnes 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


If  the  Cow  had  her  say' 
it  would  be  “a 

harder  SILO^" 

Better  Food 
Sweeter  Silage 

pVERY  Dairy  Farmer 
Needs  This 


FREE  BOOK 

It  tells  aU 
about  Silos 
andSila^fe 

WRITE  FOR 
IT  TO-DAY 

Harder  ^fg.  Co. 
Coh/eshil,  NY. 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— FREIGHT 
PAID.  AU  heavy  DOUBLE  GAL- 
r  VANIZED  WIUICS.  Zloperrodiip. 
-  Get  free  Book  and  Sample  to  teat. 

Browa  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept  $9  Cleveland, 0. 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twice  the  Power  at  Half  lha  Coat 

Sizes  2  to  80  H-P.-Select  Your  Own 

Tcrms-Dircct-from-Factory  prices.  . 

diato  Factor,  Shipment. 

cataloft.  How  to  Judge  Eniriaes  FREL—b, 
return  mail.  Postpaid. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  _ 
lS900afcland  Ave..  Kaneas  CHy,  Me. 

ISSO  Empire  Bldg.,  Pltuburg.  Pa. 

Economical 
RELIABLE 

For  farm,  ranch,  shop  or  any 


Write  Your 
Own  Order 
Save  from  $15 
to  S200 


_ ^ _ _ _  _  twwer 

plant,  to  pump,  tow,  oxcavate.hoist, 
irrigate,  grind,  launder,  crush  rock, 
operate  lighting  plants,otc.  Famous 
Galloway  engines,  all  styles^ 
to  16  h.j>.,^rtable  and  station¬ 
ary.  300,<y00  aatisflad  custom- 1 
•rs  testify  to  quality  of  Galloway 
Engines,  Separators,  Spreaders, 
tractors.  Frices  save  you  1-3  to 
1-4,  Ask  for  new  1918  catalogs 
WM.  galloway  COe 
Box  275  WATERLOO.  tOWA 


POWER 


iVEAUWCROW 


Hay  Caps  and  Kant  Come  Off 
Cow  Blankets  our  Specialty. 

'um  40”  X  42”  8  oz.  Hay  Caps  $58  per 
__  100.  4’  X  4’  8  oz.  Hay  Caps  $78  per 

100.  Ti^Ropes  $2  per  100  extra.  L^ger  sizes  if  desired. 
Send  75c  in  stamps  for  sample.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalog. 

Fond  du  Lac  Awning  &  Tent  C».,Dept.l03  Fond  dn  Lac.Wi^ 


HAY  CAPS 

Small  Hay  Caps,  60c.  and  upwards 

Plain  canvas  and  waterproof  covers 
for  hay  stacks,  etc.  8-oz.  AVasroii  Cov¬ 
ers,  7  ft.  X 12  ft ,  $5.  State  size  re<iuired. 

,W.  w.  STANLEY,  SO  Church  S'.;eet,  New  York 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  .7TJXE  13,  1918 

BliTTER 

The  market  i.s  stronger  all  ai’oniul  and 
prices  Ic  higher.  Government  demand 
and  speculative  trade  are  active.  Pack¬ 
ing  stock  scarce. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  44  &  45 

Good  to  Choice  .  40  @  43 

Lower  Grades .  36  ®  39 

Dairy,  best .  43  @  44 

Common  to  Good .  35  ®  40 

City  made .  30  ®  34 

Packing  Stock .  27  &  32 

Process  .  32  ®  38 


CHEESE 

Interior  market.s  are  very  firm  and 
slightly  higher.  Demand  at  New  York 
is  only  moderate,  as  prices  are  now  close 
to  the  exjiort  maximum. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  25  ®  26 

Good  to  choice .  23  ®  241^ 

Lower  grades .  16  ®  22 

Skims,  best .  18  ®  19 

Fair  to  good  .  9  ®  14 


EGGS. 

Receipts  of  mi’dium  grades  are  large, 
and  undesirable  stock  going  slowly.  Fancy 
nearby  are  rather  scarce  and  2c  higher. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  44  &  46 

Medium  to  good . 40  ®  43 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  iiest .  39  ®  42 

Common  to  good .  33  ®  36 

Gathered,  best,  white . 42  ®  43 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  34  ®  39 

Lower  grades .  28  ®  33 


LIVE  P0X:L’I’RY 

Arrivals  are  .a  little  larger  and  fowls 
in  good  demand  at  around  ;>4e.  Broilers 
doing  fairly  well,  mainly  in  the  range  of 
4r»  to  .oOc ;  old  roo.'<ter.s,  2.‘lc ;  duck.s.  2ii  to 
.‘t(lc;  geese,  lie;  .'Spring  ducklings,  2Sc. 

PKE.SSEI)  POULTRY 

.Supplies  of  fresh  killed  are  liglit  and 
many  are  arriving  in  poor  condition,  ow¬ 
ing  to  transportation  delays. 


'I'urkeys.  best  lb .  36  ®  38 

Common  to  good  .  30  ®  34 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  75  ®  85 

Fowls .  30  ®  33 

Roosters .  26  ®  27 

Spring  Ducks .  34  ®  35 

Squabs,  doi .  2  00  ®  8  00 

BEAN.g. 

Marrow,  100  Ibi . 12  00  ®  13  25 

Pea . 1125  ®12.50 

California,  imall  white, . 12  00  ®12  so 

Bed  Kidney . 12  00  ®13  .so 

White  Kidney . 14  oo  ®14  75 

Lima,  California . 12  .50  ®12  75 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . . . 14  oo  ®I8  lO 

Bulls  . 10  00  @14  25 

Cows  .  5  00  @14  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 15  00  @18.50 

Culls .  9  00  @12  00 

Hogs . 15.50  @17  75 

Sheep.  100  lbs' . 10  00  @14  00 

Lambs  . 20  00  @22  00 


FRUITS. 

.Apples  are  nearly  cleared  out  and  any¬ 
thing  choice  brings  very  high  figureiL  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  peache.s  arc  light,  but  so  much 
of  the  stock  is  small  that  prices  are  aver¬ 
aging  low.  Varieties  now  on  the  market 
to  some  extent  are  Greensboro,  Arp  Beau¬ 
ty,  rarrnan.  AVaddell  and  Ililey,  Straw¬ 


berries  plentiful  and  lower  on  the  com¬ 
mon  run,  fancy  still  wholesaling  around 
2.5c.  Fair  supplies  of  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries,  huckleberries  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  are  on  hand.  Watermelon  market 


strong. 


Apples,  Albemarle,  bbl . 8  00 

Ben  Davis .  3  00 

Baldwin . 6  00 

strawberries,  qt .  10 

Watermelons  100  . 40  00 

-Muskiuelons,  bn .  3  00 

Peaches,  24  qt.  crate  .  1  00 

Blackberries,  qt .  6 

Cherries,  qt .  12 

Gooseberries,  qt .  10 


@11  50 
®  6  00 
@9  00 
@  30 

@75  00 
®  7  50 
®  3  50 
®  18 
@  28 
@  16 


VEGETABLES 

New  Potatoes  are  in  very  large  receipt 
and  grades  running  medium  or  below  are 
lower.  Large,  well-grown  stock  continues 
at  about  the  previous  prices.  Old  jiota- 
toes  are  in  small  supply,  but  not  much 
wanted.  Asparagus  lower.  String  beans 
in  large  receipt  and  selling  well  when 
choice.  Green  peas  in  strong  demand. 
Cabbage  running  very  poor. 


Potatoes— New.  No.  1,  bbl .  4  OO  ®  5  25 

New.  No.  2.  bbl .  2  00  ®  3  00 

Old,  100  lbs .  1  75  @  2  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  1  00  @  3  00 

Beets,  new,  100  bunches  .  1  00  ®  3  00 

Carrots.  100  bunches .  2  00  ®  4  00 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl .  .50  ®  2  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  ®  1 .50 

Onions,  new,  bu .  .50  @  1  40 

Peppers,  bu . 1 .50  ®  2  25 

String  Beans  bu . .50  ®  3  50 

Squash, new,  bu .  1  00  ®  2  00 

Peas,  bu .  1.50  @3  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  ®  2  75 

Tomatoes,  Southern.  24-qt.  crate  ....  1.50  ®  4  .50 

Asparagus,  fancy,  doz .  3  00  ®  3  .50 

Common  to  good .  1  25  @  2  .50 

Mushrooms  lb  .  20  @  85 

Horseradish,  101)  lbs .  3  00  ®  6  00 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bu, .  2  00  ®  3  00 

Kale,  bbl .  25  ®  75 

Spinach,  bbl .  75  ®  1  25 

Leeks,  100  bunches, .  1  00  ®  2  00 

Parsley,  bbl., .  4  00  @10  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  28  00  @30  00 

No.  2 . 24  00  @27  00 

No.  3  . 19  00  @22  00 

Clover  mixed . 20  00  @26  00 

Straw,  Rye, . . . 16  00  @17  00 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  .  2  26  ® 

Corn . .  1  60  ®  1  66 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  85  @  86 


Philadelphia  Markets 

butter 

Receipts  large,  but  demand  good.  Fan¬ 
cy  prints,  49  to  50c ;  tub  creamery,  best, 
45  to  46c;  lower  grades,  41  to  44c. 

Eggs 

Fancy  nearby,  44  to  4Gc;  gathered, 
best,  99  to  40c ;  lower  grades,  .3.5  to  3Sc. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  .32  to  .3.3c ;  chickens,  40  to  5.5c ; 
old  roosters,  22  to  2.3c;  ducks,  26  to  30c; 
pigeons,  pair,  40  to  45e. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Market  is  strong  on  all  choice  fresh- 
killed  fowls.  Fowls,  .33  to  .36c;  old 
roosters,  26  to  27c;  turkeys,  .30  to  34c; 
Spring  ducks,  35  to  36c;  squabs,  doz.,  ,$4 
to  $6.75. 

FRUITS 

Apple.s — Albemarle,  $5  to  $9 ;  Baldwin, 
$5  to  $8 ;  Den  Davis,  $3.50  to  $6.  Peaclies 
— Six-basket  crate,  $1.50  to  .$3.50.  Black¬ 
berries,  10  to  20c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  old,  100  lbs.,  .$1.35  to  $1.75; 
new.  No.  1,  bbl..  .$.3  to  .$4.50;  No.  2,  .$1.50 
to  $2.75.  Gucumbers,  bu.,  $1  to  $2..50. 
Beets,  100  bunches,  $2  to  $4.  Cabbage, 
bbl..  .$1.50  to  .$2.2.5,  Onions,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1.25. 

HAY  .\ND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  $29*  to  $30;  No. 
2,  $27  to  $28 ;  No.  3,  $22  to  $24 ;  clover 
mixed,  .$25  to  $28;  straw,  rye.  $19  to 
$19..50 ;  oat  and  wheat,  $16  to  $17. 


Fleece  Wools 

Get  our  prices' before  Relling.  Write  u.s, 
stating  the  quantity  you  have,  with  the  grade, 
and  we  will  quote  you  price  delivered  on  cars 
your  shipping  point. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Approved  Government  Dealers 
6  Railroad  Row,  White  River  Junction.  VI. 


If  in  Need  of  Farm  or  Garden  Help 

of  any  description,  write  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Hessels,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Labor  Relief. 
202  E.  42nd  St.,NewYork.  All  services  rendered  free. 


||A  VAII  have  many  able-bodied  young 

IIU  1 VU  men,  mostly  without  farming 
experience,  who  wish  to  work 

II  P  p  II  on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 

n  b  h  II  steady,  sober  mau,  write  for  an 

order  blank. Ours  is  a  philanthrop- 
P  A  D  M  organization  and  we  make  no 

I  H  It  In  charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

U  C  1  p  7  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOaETY 
^  ■  176  Second  Avenne  N.  Y.  City 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

FARMER  WANTED — Man  and  wife;  house,  fuel, 
vegetables,  etc.,  supplied.  C.  T.  McCUE, 
rrightstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  married  men  for  dairy;  must 
be  first-class  milkers  and  up  to  date;  house, 
wood,  butter  and  milk  furnished:  good  wages. 
Apply,  tvlth  references,  to  HAMILTON,  manager. 
The  Hermitage  Stock  Farm,  Oentreville,  Md. 


WANTED — Man  to  milk  and  take  care  of  cows 
on  L.  I.;  $50  a  month  and  board;  also  a  gen¬ 
eral  farm  hand  and  teamster:  state  age,  nation¬ 
ality  aud  experience.  BOX  171,  St.  James,  L.  I. 


WANTED — Experienced  shepherd  to  take  charge 
of  large  flock  of  Dorsets;  good  place  for  right 
man;  chance  for  advancement.  ADVERTISER 
4183,  Ciire  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Hcrdsiuan:  married  man  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  feeding  and  handling  Jersey  cattle 
preferred:  give  referenees  and  wages  required  in 
first  letter.  Also  have  vacancy  for  good  milker 
and  general  worker  on  farm.  Address  S.  W. 
DOTtLlNG,  Supt.,  Moose  Hill  Farms,  Spencer, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Married  man,  with  small  family,  as 
teamster;  wife  to  take  3  or  4  l)oarders;  also 
single  man  experienced  in  handling  and  feeding 
cows;  strictlv  np-to-date  Conneetieut  farm. 
ADVERTISER  4182,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  .Tune  12  girl  or  woman  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  and  plain  cooking  in  country; 
work  year  round;  one  accustomed  to  the  eonnti'y 
prefi'rred:  good  home;  wages  $.30  jier  month. 
F.  D.  BOGEUT,  South  Paramus  Road'.  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN — Massachusetts;  large  farm:  good 
milker;  feed,  care  few  i)igs;  general  chore 
work;  drive  one  horse;  year-round  iwsition; 
state  age,  particulars;  no  objection  to  middle- 
aged  man  experienced.  ADVERTISER  4187, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — Holstein  herd;  modern  barns; 

Hinman  milking  machine;  .$60;  house,  wood 
for  fuel,  garden,  milk.  .ADVERTISER  4178, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  an  island 
farm  and  to  act  as  foreman  during  owner’s 
absence;  man  to  board  from  one  to  three  men; 
large  house,  wood,  l)ntter,  eggs,  milk,  potatoes, 
heans  and  oornmeal  furnished';  if  interested, 
state  when  yon  are  at  liberty  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  E.  R.  COWING,  Sacketts  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  farm  and  greenhouse 
helper:  must  be  willing  worker:  ^.lO  per 
month;  free  rent.  KRETSCHMAR  BROS., 
West  Nyaek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Men  and'  wmmen  attendants  in  a 
State  institution  for  the  feeble-minded:  sal¬ 
ary  .$40  a  month  and  maintenance  for  men  and 
.$30  for  women.  Apply  to  SUI’ERINTENDENT, 
Letehworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


W.WTED  AT  ONCE — .\  high-class,  single  man, 
exempt  from  military  service,  to  take  charge 
of  120-acre  farm,  where  a  superior  herd  of  Hol- 
stelns  is  being  developed:  only  those  who  are 
experienced  in  A.  R.  work  are  eligible  for  this 
position;  please  send  all  particulars  and  state 
when  a  personal  interview  can  be  arranged. 
Address  PROFESSOR  H.  HAYWARD,  Newark, 
Delaware. 


W.ANTED — A  married  man  to  work  in  a  Guern¬ 
sey  dairy  on  the  Delaware  College  Farm;  one 
who  has  a  son  or  daughter  ready  for  college 
preferred;  a  fine  opening  for  a  competent,  honest 
man:  house  furnished.  Address  for  p.articnlars 
DEL.-VWARE  COLLEGE  FARM,  Newark,  Del. 


P.ARN  M.\N — Single;  good  milker;  general  barn 
work;  good  calf  raiser;  man  preferred  who.  in 
case  of  emergency,  temporarily  take  dairyman's 
place;  age,  experience,  wages  expected.  LOCK 
BOX  2.38,  Barre,  Mass. 


WANTED — .Vt  once,  competent  swine  herdsman 
to  take  charge  of  college  herd  of  purebred 
swine.  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  DEPARTMENT, 
Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del. 


D.\IRYM.\N,  SINGLE — Dairy-room  work;  under¬ 
stand  operating  steam  boiler,  power  separator, 
clinrn  and  butter- worker  combined;  year-round 
position;  butter  made  about  .3  months  in  year; 
no  bottling:  state  age,  wages  desired,  experience. 
WAUWINET  F'ARM,  Barre,  Mass. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  dairy  farm.  Dutch¬ 
ess  County;  wife  to  board  lielp  if  necessary; 
house,  garden,  milk,  fuel  and  potatoes  fur¬ 
nished;  state  wages  expected  and  partienlars  as 
to  age,  experience,  nationality,  mimber  and  age 
of  children;  permanent  position.  ADVERTISER 
4177,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


D.MRYMAN  WANTED — Single  man  for  small 
Jersey  herd  on  private  estate;  must  be  first- 
class  imtter  maker;  cleanliness  most  essential; 
good  wages,  with  maintenance:  write  full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter,  and  nationality;  draft  ex¬ 
empt.  BOX  243,  Roslyii,  Long  Island. 


WANTED — Two  married  men  to  work  on  farm; 

must  be  good  workers,  and  understand  the 
hamning  of  mules:  house,  garden  and  wood  fur¬ 
nished.  Apply,  with  referenees,  to  HAMILTON, 
manager.  The  Hermitage  Stock  Farm,  Centre- 
ville,  Md. 


.SINGLE  MAN  for  poultry  farm,  draft  exempt; 

steady  position  and  good  wages  for  a  man 
capable  and  willing;  percentage  basis  desired ; 
.send  full  information.  ADVERTISER  4172,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good,  practical  dairyman  for  herd 
of  grade  cows,  a  man  who  is  sober,  reliable, 
and  understands  the  feeding  and  care  of  cows. 
HEART’S  DELIGHT  F.\RM,  Chazy,  N.  T. 


WANTED — Good,  clean  dry-hand  milker  for  cer¬ 
tified  milk  farm  on  Long  Island;  highest 
wages  and  all  conveniences;  permanent  place  for 
right  man.  Address  H.  N.  CORWITH,  334  4th 
Av.,  New  York. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  .SEPT,  or  private  estate  manager,  of 
practical  experience,  all  lines  agriculture, 
desires  position  July  1st;  expert  horseman,  cat¬ 
tle,  sheep,  hogs,  etc. ;  thoroughly  understands 
all  kinds  machinery;  only  a  first-class  proposi¬ 
tion  with  contract  for  one,  two  or  three  years, 
wanted;  American,  draft  exempt:  sober  and  re¬ 
liable;  reference.  ADVERTISER  4158,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPT.  wants  position  at  once;  16  years’ 
experience  in  dairy,  poultry  and  fruit  farm¬ 
ing;  best  of  reference.  Address  BOX  365, 
Georgetown,  Conn. 


POTTLTRYM.\N — Young  man,  single,  draft  ex¬ 
empt,  seeks  responsible  position  on  commercial 
or  private  place;  5  years’  practical  experience; 
understands  all  branches;  conscientious  worker: 
references.  ADVERTISER  4188,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


REFINED  YOUNG  LADY  wishes  to  exchange 
housework  or  gardening  for  Summer  board. 
SARAH  ESCOLL,  1843  62d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GRADUATE  VETERINARIAN,  formerly  farmer, 
wants  position  on  stock  farm  or  large  estate 
as  assistant  manager.  ADVERTISER  4189.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN.\GEMENT  of  high-grade  poultry  farm  or 
superintendency  of  estate;  experience,  educa¬ 
tion,  testimonials.  AD.\  RYRON  CH,\SE,  57 
W.  10th  St.,  New  York. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  capable  of  holding  a  re¬ 
sponsible  farm  job,  wants  to  work  on  well- 
managed  farm  the  whole  year  round:  thoroughly 
experienced  In  practical  farming  and  competent 
in  the  handling  of  pure-bred  live  stock;  preferably 
no  milking;  understands  gasoline  engines,  farm 
machinery  and  orcharding;  references:  state 
wages  atuf  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4186,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


M.V.NAGEIt — Dairy  or  general  farming:  enpahle. 

industrious,  familiar  with  stock  of  all  kinds; 
one  who  gets  things  done;  ready  July  15.  AR¬ 
THUR  M.  RAY,  Newtown,  Pa. 


A  MAN  of  40  with  a  small  family,  having  sold 
his  farm,  desires  a  position  at  once  on  estate; 
life  experience  in  the  care  of  fniit  and  live  stock 
of  all  kinds.  FRED  SATTEUTHWAITE.  Mor- 
risville.  Rucks  Co.,  Pa.  Please  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars  when  replying. 


M.\N.  40,  Christian,  reliable,  willing,  temperate, 
wants  light  indoor  work  for  Summer  for  his 
nerves;  Adirondacks  or  Catskill  Mountains;  in¬ 
experienced;  unquestionable  referenees.  BECK, 
339  W,  44th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — -Position  as  herdsman  by  an  Amer¬ 
ican  35;  8  years’  exjwrience  with  good  results; 
born  and  raised  on  farm;  had  charge  of  200  head 
cattle  and  12  n\en  for  3  years;  2  years  doing 
A.  K.  O.  work;  good  reference  fnrnisliocr:  can 
come  any  time.  Address  ADVERTISER  4179, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Large  stock  and  poultry  farm;  370 
acres;  situated  near  famous  Summer  resort. 
White  Lake:  dwelling,  two  and  half  stories,  30x 
40,  with  12x16  kitelien;  ten  large  rooms;  eon- 
orete  floored  cellar;  large  40x120  barn,  built  on 
side  hill,  with  two  underground  cow  stables. 
With  30x46  horse  barn  connecting;  twelve  horse 
stalls;  300-ton  silo:  workshop  and  woodshed, 
30x34;  hog  house.  40x40;  garage,  bull  pens,  in¬ 
cubator  house,  1.5X.30:  brooder  house,  13x60; 
broecTing  house,  15x100;  laying  house.  18x122; 
ice  house,  oil  house,  pump  house:  Gould  Triplex 
pump,  gasoline  engine,  22,000-gnnon  tank;  inex¬ 
haustible  water  supply;  water  connections  in 
dwelling,  both  barns,  incubator  house;  many 
fruit  trees;  reasons  selling,  to  settle  estate; 
price  reasonable;  terms  favorable.  THE  SLOAN B 
F.\RM,  White  Lake,  Sullivan  County,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  containing  15  acres, 
one-fourth  mile  from  town  of  3,500  population, 
with  splendid  schools  and  churches,  situated  on 
Du  Pont  Boulevard:  farm  equipped  as  follows: 
incubating  capacity,  9,000  eggs;  brooding  ca¬ 
pacity,  12,000  chicks;  laying  houses  for  4,000 
hens;  500  apple  trees;  large  house  containing 
11  rooms;  the  owners  are  engaged  in  other  busi¬ 
ness  and  cannot  give  this  the  proper  attention, 
THE  DELAWARE  EGG  FAR.M,  Milford,  Del. 


WANTED — Good  dairy  farm  and  full  equipment 
of  about  twenty  good  cows,  tools,  team,  bl¬ 
eated  near  "ood  markets;  good  buildings;  de¬ 
scribe  fully;  good  security  ns  first  payment. 
ADVERTISER  4181,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  VALUABLE  property  for  sal':  In  Westchester 
Co.;  fine  location.  Inquire  of  O.  G.  BRIAN, 
Dykeman,  N.  Y. 


F'OR  SALE — Farm  103  acres,  2iA  miles  from 
high  school  village;  on  lines  electric  light  and 
power,  telephone  and  R.  I).;  cream  taken  at 
door;  12  acres  apple  orchard;  all  fruit  of  the 
section;  land  in  excellent  condition;  will  winter 
25  cattle;  wood  and  timber  ready  for  cutting ; 
reason,  old  age  of  owner.  Inquire  of  Mrs.  L.  ti. 
CHURCH,  North  Amherst,  Mass.,  or  of  sub¬ 
scriber  on  premises.  George  B.  Church,  Shel¬ 
burne  Falls,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 140  acres,  excellent  location,  two 
^.se^s  buildings.  J.  SCIIUYLEP  Ilagaman, 


WANTED  to  cxcliango  New  York  State  dairy 
farm  for  small  Jersey  poultry  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4180,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CO-ACRE  truck  farm  in  Soutlieru  Delaware  for 
sale;  rich,  level  fields  in  high  state  of  culti¬ 
vation;  modern  house;  hath,  running  water; 
nearly  new;  good  tenant  house,  large  barn, 
nearly  new;  close  to  large  town,  on  good  road; 
telephone  and  R.  I).:  splendid  apple  orchard; 
best  varieties;  everything  in  fine  condition; 
price  .$7,500.  Write  for  full  description.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  145,  Greenwood,  Del. 


WANTED — 50-150-ncre  farm,  hiiildings,  stock, 
tools,  about  $5,000:  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut.  New  York  States.  Send  particu¬ 
lars,  A.  GIBBER,  142  Charlton  St.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 


FOR  S.VLE — Maple  Shade  Farm;  sixty  acres, 
well  divided  into  tillage,  pasture  and  wood¬ 
land;  large  house,  barn  and  other  onthuildings 
in  good  repair.  Address  A.  1).  ACKLEY,  Mystic, 
Conn. 


DO  you  want  warm  Winters,  cool  Summers,  no 
snow  or  ice,  three  crops  a  year?  New  mod¬ 
ern  eleven-room  house,  all  conveniences;  seven 
acres  rich  land;  income,  $3,000  per  year;  one 
man  or  woman  can  d'o  the  work.  Write  for  de- 
seriptive  circular  aud  photos.  BOX  17,  Sharp- 
town,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  acres,  along  State  road,  near 
I’ennsylvanla  Railroad  station,  near  town; 
good  location  for  factory;  a  fine  mansion.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4184,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AUCTION — Glenspring  Poultry  F’arm,  on  Spring- 
dale  trolley  line,  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  will  l>e 
sold  at  auction  Saturday,  June  29,  at  3  P.  M. ; 
will  be  sold  as  a  whole  or  in  parts.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars,  address  E.  J.  LOUNSBURY, 
Springdale,  Conn. 


MY  VILLAGE  FARM  of  24  acres,  10-roora 
house,  water,  part  hardwood  floors,  150  fruit 
trees,  stream;  amusements;  barns  and  ont- 
buildlngs;  grand'  view;  $4,000;  terms,  O. 
WEISSEL,  Leeds,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


CLEVELAND  TRACTOR,  1918  model,  for  sale; 

good  as  new.  RICHLAND  FARMS  COMPANY, 
Hightstown,  N.  J. 


CIDER  PRESS  grater  and  tanks  wanted*.  H. 
MORGAN,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Becman  Tractor,  practically  new, 
for  .$200  cash.  Address  G.  H.  ARNOLD  & 
SONS,  Braintree,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Parsons’  low-down  roller-bearing 
milk  wagon,  30  cases,  a  four-bottle  filler  and 
several  gross  of  bottles,  etc.  B.  J,  LOUNS- 
RURY,  Springdale,  Conn. 


.$35  PER  SECTION  buys  5  practically  new  600- 
egg  Candee  Incubator  sections,  or  will  sell  ns 
a  complete  machine.  MAPLES  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORN  FARM,  R.  F.  D.,  Telford,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Fairbanks  12  H.  P.  Bull  Dog  En¬ 
gine  on  steel  truck  and  No.  14  Smalley  En¬ 
silage  Cutter:  fine  condition.  G.  W.  JENKINS, 
238  South  St.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


WANTED— A  2ud-hand  small  thresher;  also  a 
corn  harvester;  both  must  be  of  recent  make, 
in  first-class  condition.  S.  0.  BOLLING,  West 
Clie.ster,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 5-10  Avery  Tractor,  with  extra 
equipment  for  using  common  field  plows;  used 
1  day;  cost  $520:  first  $450  takes  It.  JOSEPH 
T.  JOHNSTON,  Berwlnsdale,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  carload  No.  2  flrst-entting  .41- 
falfa  $18  per  ton  f.  o.  h.  Trumanshurg.  N.  V. 
THOS.  J.  CARMAN,  Trumanshurg,  N.  T. 


And,  my  dear,  of  course. 


,  “  /  got  the  sweetest  hat  today. 
I  didn't  really  need  it,  hut — ” 


WS.S. 

mR  SAVINGS  STAMPS 

ISSUED  BY  THE, 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMlENT 


“H'  hat  if  is  only  a  few  blocks?  Here,  taxil” 

5*: 

“/  know  Vd  feel  a  lot  better  if  I  ate  less,  but  I  simply  must 
have  a  big  order  of — ’’ 

si:  >!: 

Over  there  in  the  Picardy  mud,  pock-marked  with  sig¬ 
nificant  craters  and  “plum-caked”  with  unspeakable  things 
that  once  were  men,  our  soldiers  can’t  hear  all  that  some 
of  us  are  saying.  Good  that  they  can’t,  isn’t  it?  It  wou  Idn’t 
make  it  any  easier  to  stand  firm  against  those  blood- 
crazed,'  grey  hordes  who  come  on  wave  after  wave  because 
they  believe  their  Kaiser  is  “God’s  anointed  shepherd  of 
the  German  people.” 

^ 

It  isn’t  that  we  Americans  are  a  selfish  people.  We 
have  simply  been  thoughtless. 

Money  is  needed  to  win  this  war — let’s  give  it.  So  far, 
we  have  been  asked  only  to  lend  — to  lend  at  a  good  round 
4^  interest.  Turn  your  THOUGHTLESS  dollars  into 
War  Savings  Stamps. 

PIONEER  DIVISION 

WAR  SAVINGS  COMMITTEE  OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK 

51  CHAMBERS  STREET 


Space  Donated  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


i 


Gardening  Situation  Around  Boston 

Facts  About  an  Important  Industry 
Part  I. 

NPUXCIIKI)  VKiJKTAP.LES.— To  tie  or  not  to 
tie  the  hunching  vegetables;  tliat  is  the 
eiuestion  wliich  has  been  agitating  the  Market  (Jar- 
deners’  Association  of  P.oston  for  some  weeks.  After 
considerable  discussion  the  Association  has  voted  to 
sell  most  vegetables  with  their  tops  on.  but  not  tied 
in  hunches.  To  what  extent  the  agreement  will  be 
observed  remains  to  be  seen.  Some  exceptions  had 
to  be  made  at  the  very  beginning.  It  was  obvious, 
of  course,  that  asphragus  would  have  to  be  bunched, 
and  no  attemiit  to  laile  otherwise  was  made.  At  the 
time  the  agreement  was  reached  radishes  were  being 
sold  from  the  greenhouses,  and  it  seemed  necessary 


dener.s’  Association  of  I’rovidence  has  fallen  in  line, 
and  :is  this  Association  is  particularly  well  organ¬ 
ized  and  made  up  of  members  who  stick  together 
better  than  those  of  any  other  Association  in  the 
country,  the  chances  are  that  the  plan  will  have  a 
thorough  trial  in  and  around  I‘rovidence.  The  Hart¬ 
ford  Vegetable  Growers'  Association  has  also  airreed 
to  tr}'  the  new  plan,  and  doubtless  other  growers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  will  take  it  up.  Celling 
these  vegetables  with  their  tops  on  but  not  bunched 
will  mean  a  saving  in  tieing  material,  which  is  im¬ 
portant  now.  as  raffia  has  become  very  high.  Perhaps 
the  saving  in  labor  is  a  Itigger  item,  however.  It 
has  been  estimated  th.at  To  per  cent  of  the  marketing 
exi»enses  can  be  saved  when  hunching  is  dispensed 
with.  Often  when  I.T  or  go  people  have  been  imlliug 
the  crops  in  the  field,  twice  as  many  more  h.ive  been 


other  vegetables  proportionately.  The  tops  will  be 
left  on  becau.se  the  vegetables  make  a  better  appear¬ 
ance  when  offered  for  sale,  and  the  tops  indicate  the 
freshness  of  the  vegetables  in  the  stores,  although 
the  grocers  frequently  twist  them  off  before  they 
sell  them.  Some  growers  are  objecting  to  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  beets  uubuuched  on  the  ground  that  more 
time  is  taken  to  wasli  them.  They  say  that  formerly 
they  hunched  the  beets  and  then  dljjped  them  iu 
water.  However,  most  of  the  leading  growers  pile 
up  the  beets  iu  the  wash-house  and  clean  them  be¬ 
fore  tieing  them  in  bunches. 

LABOIl  SCAIICITV. — Of  course,  the  questhju  of 
help  continues  to  bother  the  market  ganlener  ti>  an 
increasing  extent.  It  is  very  h.ard  to  get  labor  of 
any  kind,  with  the  excei)tion  of  hoys.  Now  some 
market  gardeners  get  very  good  results  with  b(»y.-.. 


1, Illicit  'I’inir  ptr  Ihc  Italian  Workers  on  a  Mossach  n-scftii  'I'rnck  J'ai-ni.  Fi(/.  Ii12 


to  permit  their  bunching.  Shortly  afrerward  one  of 
the  biggest  ve.getable  growers  iu  WareiTown  began 
to  market  green  onions,  and  as  he  had  been  among 
the  leaders  in  urging  the  giving  up  of  the  bunching 
plan,  he  sent  the  onions  to  market  loose.  Most  other 
grower.s,  however,  were  bunching  them,  and  this 
man  found  that  he  was  losing  or  $120  a  day  by 
sticking  to  the  agreement.  A  meeting  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  was  then  held,  and  this  grower  told 
that  he  might  resume  bunching.  There  seems  to  be 
a  general  feeling  among  the  most  prominent  grow¬ 
ers,  at  least,  that  as  soon  as  the  season  is  well  ad¬ 
vanced  the  bunching  practice  will  cease.  It  is  difli- 
cult,  though,  to  control  the  small  growers,  especially 
those  not  members  of  the  Association.  Many  of 
them,  it  is  feared,  will  insist  upon  bunching  their 
small  vegetables  in  order  to  get  .sales  among  mdrket- 
men  who  prefer  to  handle  bunched  goods. 

REASONS  FOR  TIIR  TLAN— The  Market  Gar¬ 


in  the  wa>h-h(>u>c  bunching  and  tieing  them.  Nat¬ 
urally  some  of  the  dealers  have  objected  to  the  new 
]ilan  liecau.se  they  thought  it  would  be  hard  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  public  to  buying  by  the  doz.en  or  by  weight. 
In  the  end.  though,  the  public  will  be  benetited.  for 
customers  will  be  able  to  purchase  foi;r  beets  or 
six  . or  10.  as  the.v  need.  The  vegetables  themselves 
will  be  marketed  in  better  condition,  as  they  will 
he  sulijected  to  less  handling,  so  that  the  quality 
will  be  better. 

PACKING  WITHOFT  BrNCHINtt.— The  plan  is 
to  pack  them  in  the  .same  bo.xes  as  alwa.vs  used;  that 
is  to  say.  the  bushel  box,  but  to  put  them  in  by 
count.  It  has  been  the  practice  to  sell  IS  bunches 
of  beets.  24  bunches  of  carrots,  four  dozen  bunches 
of  radishes,  and  IS  bunches  of  celery  to  a  box.  Beets 
have  been  bunched  mostly  in  fours,  carrots  from  four 
t<‘  six,  and  radishes  from  six  to  10,  according  to  the 
size.  Beets  will  now  be  packed  72  to  a  box.  and 


while  others  do  not  like  them  at  ali.  Much  de- 
Itciids  upon  the  way  iu  which  they  are  handled. 
IVilliam  Rns.-^ell.  of  Winchester,  has  had  more  than 
50  boys  at  a  time,  and  lias  got  along  well  with  them. 
This  is  partly  because  he  does  not  grow  a  great 
variet.\'  of  crops,  and  the  boys  may  be  set  to  work 
doing  a  certain  kind  of  work  which  will  occupy 
them  all  day.  Then  Mr.  Russell's  son  has  learned 
just  how  to  manage  the  boys,  and  works  with  them 
He  gives  them  a  certain  stint  for  each  day,  and 
when  they  .get  through  they  are  allowed  to  go. 
Sometimes  they  have  tinished  by  two  o’clock  iu  the 
afternoon,  and  have  the  rest  of  the  day  to  go  swim¬ 
ming.  He  pays  them  according  to  the  amount  of 
work  they  do.  If  a  boy  thinks  he  is  not  getting 
enough,  he  frankly  says  so.  and  if  his  work  proves 
his  point  his  pay  is  increased.  Many  of  the  boys 
are  .getting  ,^2.25  a  day.  If  a  boy  can’t  earn  a  dollar 
a  day  he  is  not  considered  worth  keeping. 


TShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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l'.«)Y  — Tliis  Sjjring  in  Winchester,  as  in 

Boine  otlier  towns,  there  inis  been  little  co-operation 
oii  the  part  of  the  school  authorities.  That  is  to 
say,  they  would  not  release  the  boys  for  work  even 
at  noon,  so  that  they  could  be  obtained  only  after 
four  o’clock  and  on  Saturdays.  Unless  a  different 
plan  is  followed  in  the  Fall,  it  will  be  a  hard  matter 
to  get  the  crops  harvested.  Mr.  Itussell  specialize.s 
in  sweet  corn  and  celery.  'J'his  year  he  is  reducing 
the  amount  of  labor  requircnl  by  planting  the  corn 
10  feet  apart  and  setting  only  one  row  of  celoiy 
between.  Of  course,  he  will  grow  less  celery  than 
usual.  Last  year  he  stored  enough  to  till  pits  Avhich, 
if  they  had  been  in  a  continuous  line,  would  have 
been  half  a  mile  long.  But  little  difficulty  has  been 
found  in  getting  boys  for  Summer  woi’k  all  around 
Boston.  IIigh-.school  boys  as  a  rule  are  fairly  satis¬ 
factory.  Indeed,  many  of  them  have  been  employed 
on  the  same  farms  for  two  or  three  years  and  do 
a  large  amount  of  work.  They  are  treasured  highly 
and  paid  accordingly.  The  grammar  school  boys, 
though,  make  a  different  propo.sition.  Harry  Arnold, 
of  Braintree,  said  at  the  close  of  a  day’s  work  re¬ 
cently,  when  he  had  been  trying  to  keep  50  or  GO  boys 
weeding  early  ci'ops,  that  he  would  rather  spend  a 
day  in  jail  than  go  through  such  an  experience 
again.  Crammar  school  boys  haven’t  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  older  boys,  and  even  though  they  try  to 
do  their  work  well,  seem  to  lack  the  capacity.  Some 
women  are  being  obtained,  but  they  are  mostly  old 
women.  The  young  women  have  gone  into  the  am¬ 
munition  factorie.s.  It  is  only  close  to  the  cities 
that  women  of  any  kind  can  be  obtained.  Farther 
out  boy  labor  must  be  depended  upon. 

E.  I.  EAIUUNGTON. 


Hill  Culture  for  Strawberries 

Part  IT. 

F.UOND-YUAR  PL.VNTS. — There  is  much  argu¬ 
ment  about  the  wisdom  of  fruiting  strawberry 
]-lants  more  than  one  year.  Some  good  growers 
claim  that  big  hill  plants  will  fruit  themselves  out 
in  one  season.  They  also  claim  that  the  work  of 
keeping  down  the  weeds  after  the  lirst  year  will 
jtrove  too  expensive  to  pay.  Such  growers  plant  a 
n<‘w  field  or  patch  every  year,  .\fter  fi'uiting,  they 
plow  or  spade  up  the  old  plants  and  use  tlie  ground 
for  tiirnips,  celery,  or  some  other  late  cro]),  thus 
dei)ending  on  new  ])lants  evtu-y  year  for  fruiting. 
Our  own  plan  is  to  fruit  these  big  plants  several 
years,  the  Icnglh  of  time  depending  on  the  variety, 
the  strength  of  the  plants,  and  the  condition  of  the 
ground.  It  costs  too  much  in  labor  to  grow  these 
big  fellows  in  the  first  place  to  destroy  them  after 
one  fruiting.  It  is  really  something  like  handling 
a  laying  hen.  ^fany  poultry-keepers  force  the  pullet 
bar<l  and  then  sell  her,  retaining  only  a  few  of  the 
best  for  breeders.  They  do  not  thiidv  it  pays  to 
kee])  the  bird  for  her  second  yeai-.  The  New  .lersey 
egg-laying  contest  has  shown  that  a  good  proportion 
of  the  1,000  hens  at  Vineland  pay  better  in  their 
second  year  than  in  their  pullet  year.  After  they 
are  done  laying  in  this  second  season  they  are  worth 
more  as  meat.  Some  varieties  of  berries  would 
not  pay  the  second  yeai*.  The  fruit  grows  smaller 
after  the  first  year,  but  with  such  varieties  as  ^Mar- 
shall,  .Toe  and  Chesapeake,  the  berries  hold  their 
size  well.  Such  varieties  are  well  adapted  to  hill 
culture  for  this  reason,  and  also  because  they  are 
not  heavy  plant-makers.  We  have  fruited  plants  of 
IVIarshall  for  six  years  profitably,  but  three  or  four 
years  is  about  the  limit  of  profit. 

..  TltKATMENT  AFTFIt  FBUITINC.— As  soon  as 
picking  is  ended  we  plan  to  start  an  entirely  new 
croi)  on  the  old  roots.  Thus  these  tops  are  mowed 
off’  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible,  without  in 
juring  the  crown.  On  large  fields  this  is  done  with 
a  mowing  machine,  the  knife  set  so  as  to  run  close  to 
the  ground.  On  smaller  fields  a  sharp  scythe  or 
sickle  is  used.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  cut  off 
the  top  promptly  as  soon  as  fruiting  is  ended,  and 
thus  force  out  a  new  growth.  The  cuttings  from 
the  tops  lie  on  the  ground  until  quite  dry,  and  then 
may  be  burned  or  raked  off,  as  desired.  The  leaves 
and  stems  carry  some  idant  di.seases  and  insects  or 
their  eggs,  and  a  quick  burning  will  destroy  these 
without  injuring  the  plant.  If  the  situation  is  such 
as  to  be  safe,  we  Avould  run  a  fire  rapidly  over  the 
patch,  starting  at  the  windAvard  side  Avhen  a  smart 
breeze  is  blOAving,  and  taking  a  dry  time  for  the 
work.  In  many  situations  it  Avould  not  be  safe  to 
do  this,  but  it  is  a  good  Avay  to  dispose  of  the  cut¬ 
tings  Avhen  there  is  no  danger.  Do  not  permit  a 
sloAA',  hot  fire  on  the  patch,  for  that  Avill  injure  the 
](lants  by  scorching  the  croAvn.  In  case  the  burning 
is  mff  desirable,  you  can  rake  the  cuttings  and  carry 
them  aAvay  from  the  patch  or  field.  In  some  cases 
these  tops  are  left  on  the  ground  to  be  plOAved  or 


spaded  under,  but  this  is  apt  to  add  to  the  disease 
and  insect  pests  Avhich  are  cleaned  out  by  a  tire. 

CHOPPING  OUT  THE  BOWS.— After  cutting  and 
removing  the  fops,  our  plan  is  to  run  lines  across 
the  field  on  either  side  of  the  j)arent  plants.  Then, 
v.dth  a  sharp,  heavy  hoe,  chop  out  the  ground  in  the 
alleys  betAveen  these  line.s,  so  as  to  cut  out  all  sur- 
Itlus  berry  plants  and  Aveeds.  Wliere  the  roAvs  are 
Avide  enough  apart,  a  small,  sharp  ploAv  can  be 
used  for  this  pur])Ose,  but  in  hill  culture  the  ])lants 
are  Aisually  too  close  together  to  permit  hor.se  tools. 
The  object  is  to  cut  out  every  living  plant  in  the 
field  except  the  old  stJ'aAvberry  plants.  They  are  to 
be  forced  into  a  new  growth. 

APPLYINd  FERTILITY.— After  this  chopping  is 
a  good  time  to  apply  fertilizer.  The  ])lants  receive  a 
coat  of  manure  during  the  previous  Winter  as  a 
mulch,  and  are  not  likely  to  need  very  much  nitro¬ 
gen.  The  chief  need  is  pho.sphorus ;  400  or  500  lbs. 
to  the  acre  of  fine  grmind  bone,  or  400  lbs.  of  acid 
phosphate,  ami  100  of  nitrate  of  soda,  will  make  a 
good  dressing  at  this  time.  It  should  be  scattered 
along  the  rows  about  5  or  G  inches  from  the  plants,, 
and  thoroughly  Avorked  into  the  ground,  Avith  a 
hand  hoe  or  Avheel  cultivator.  Fi-om  this  time  on 
the  chief  Avork  consists  in  keeping  the  field  as  clean 
as  possible,  cho])i)ing  out  the  Aveeds  as  they  appear, 
and  cutting  off  the  runners.  We  should  permit 
about  three  of  the  strongest  runners  to  root  close 
to  the  parent  plant,  but  all  others  should  be  cut 
off’,  unless  a  .supply  of  i)otted  plants  is  needed.  We 
would  prefer  to  take  these  i)otted  plants  from  the 
young  plants  of  the  Si)ring  setting,  and  Avould  plan 
to  throAV  the  full  strength  for  the  second  fruiling 
iTito  the  parent  plant.  The  neAV  top  Avill  soon  start, 
and  Avith  this  kind  of  culture  make  a  .surprising 
groAvth.  We  xdan  to  keej)  the  ground  clean  up  to 
late  Fall,  and  as  soon  as  the  gi’ound  crusts  OA^er 
Avith  frost  put  on  a  fair  mulch  of  coarse  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  that  containing  <*ornstalks  being  the  best  we 
have  tried. 

ALTERNAq’ING  ALLEYS.— This  treatment  refers 
to  straAA'berries  planted  in  hills,  Avith  the  plants  not 
over  two  feet  apart.  A  modification  of  the  plan 
is  frequently  followed  Avhere  the  plants  are  groAvn 
in  matted  rows,  and  a  second  fruiting  is  required. 
In  such  cases  plants  liaA^e  spread  out  from  the 
original  .setting  tAvo  feet  or  so  each  side.  In  this 
case  the  plan  is  to  take  a  shai-p  jilow  and  run 
through  the  center  of  the  roAV.  throAving  two  furrows 
together.  This  cuts  out  the  old  or  parent  x)lant,  and 
leaves  a  fidnge  of  layer  plants  on  each  side  of  the 
furi’OAv.  This  ploAved  sjiace  is  Avorked  doAvn  Avith 
a  cultivator,  and  then  a  good  operator,  Avith  a  sharp 
hoe,  can  cut  out  enough  of  the  layer  i)lants  to  leave 
a  straight  roAV  across  the  field.  In  this  Avay  the 
neAV  fruiting  roAV  for  this  year  is  ])laced  about  the 
center  of  last  year’s  alley,  Avhile  the  old  row  i)lowed 
out  rei)re.sents  next  year’s  alley.  The  folloAving 
year,  if  need  be,  these  furroAVs  can  be  rever.sed  and 
:inoth('r  roAv  of  strong  uoav  jdants  started  Avhere  the 
original  row  of  two  years  before  Avas  first  planted. 
AVe  are  trying  a  number  of  new  ])Ians  Avith  this 
year’s  hill-grown  jdants.  and  we  will  try  to  tell 
.some  of  them  next  Aveek. 


The  Weed  Feature  in  Farm  Management 

AM  always  taking  mental  note  of  the  general 
condition  and  ajqjearunce  of  farms  as  1  have 
occasion  to  journey  aAvay  from  my  home  locality, 
and  in  the  latter  in  i)articular.  When  I  .see,  as  I 
often  do,  a  riot  of  weeds  and  bu.shes  hedging  the 
fences  and  farm  buildings,  it  always  ajipears  to  me 
that  the  occupant  is  trying  to  handle  too  big  a  ])rop- 
o.sition,  although  the  farm  may  not  contain  over  100 
acre.s.  This  condition  cannot  be  excused  by  the 
jtresent  shortage  of  faian  labor,  for  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  loo  often  obtained  in  ])ast  years,  Avhen  there  Avas 
plenty  of  heli>  available.  Such  aiii)earances  are,  to 
my  mind,  an  acknowledgment  that  the  man  is  tiying 
to  handle  too  big  a  i)ro]>osition.  It  is  i)oor  jmlicy 
from  my  jioint  of  view.  It  detracts  from  the  general 
desirability  of  the  locality.  It  is  a  tax  on  the  farm 
income.  It  in  a  great  degree  reduces  the  value  of 
the  i)roi)erty,  and  last,  and  by  all  means  not  the 
least,  it  has  a  Avrong  i)sychological  effect  on  not  only 
the  man  himself,  but  his  Avhole  family.  I’lie  house 
Ifnd  home  faian  conditions  have  a  lasting  effect  on 
the  boys  and  gii-ls  gi'owing  u))  and  forming  habits 
of  efficient  thrift  that  will  fit  them  not  only  for 
farmers  and  farmer.s’  Avives,  but  for  any  jtosition 
that  they  may  be  called  ujjon  to  fill  in  the  mnltitude 
of  different  lines  of  activities  to  which  in  later  years 
they  may  be  attracted.  This  is  not  a  theory,  for  I 
can  call  to  mind  any  number  of  cases  to  i)rove  these 
facts,  Avhich  too  often  indicate  Ihese  little  things 
that  have  such  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  Avorld 
conditions.  ii.  e.  c. 


A  “  Potato  Drive  ”  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

Fl'ER  the  recent  •‘i)olato  drive’’  Avhich  Avas  en¬ 
gineered  for  the  jiurjmse  of  iucrea.sing  the  con- 
sumjition  of  jmtatoes.  we  .‘^ent  to  dealers  in  the  large 
cities  asking  if  these  efforts  resulted  in  increased 
sales,  and  hoAV  low  jtrices  were  put  doAvn  in  order 
to  increase  consunqttion.  In  most  of  these  cities 
this  drive  did  increase  consumption — more  in  some 
jjlaces  than  in  other.s.  In  order  to  do  this,  however, 
it  Avas  necessary  to  make  a  jirice  so  low  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  farmers  lost  mone.A"  in  supi)lying 
the  market.  A  si)ecial  drive  Avas  imide  in  Dc'troit. 
Mich.,  and  our  rejmi’ter  at  that  jtl.-ico  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  on  Ma.v  2.‘l : 

We  think  that  advertising  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
good;  conseiiuently.  there  are  more  old  potatoes  being 
list'd  every  day,  more  than  there  would  have  het'ii 
otherwise,  a.s,  at  thi.s  season  of  the  year,  a  great  many 
consumers  switch  from  old  to  new  potatoes.  This  is 
being  done  at  the  jn-e.sent  time,  but  we  think  that 
there  are  more  old  potatoes  being  used  from  a  standpoint 
of  patriotism. 

.  One  of  our  chain  store  comiianios  here  has  sold  an 
immense  quantity  of  iiotatocs  by  advertising.  fiffiey 
liaA’e  been  making  a  speciidty  of  jiotatoes  for  the  la.st 
three  or  four  weeks.  For  the  last  two  weeks  they  have 
been  selling  new  Florida  potatoes,  per  jicck,  1.5  jiounds. 
at  27  cents;  old  potatoes,  jier  pock,  1.5  pounds,  at  22 
cents,  but  from  this  time  on  tlu'y  are  only  going  to 
handle  uoav  potatoes.  Oiu'  of  their  representatives  told 
the  writer  this  morning  that  they  had  distributed  about 
four  or  live  carloads  among  their  stores  today.  Old  po¬ 
tatoes,  ISO-jiound  sacks,  are  jobbing  here  today  at  car 
at  $1.7.5  to  .$1.80  per  .sack.  No.  1  Florida  I’o.se  at  .$.’>.40 
to  .$.‘1.50  per  barrel;  sacks.  1.50  pounds,  $2.2.5  to  $2.50, 
Avith  a  good,  active  demand. 

In  order  to  carry  this  through  fully  wc  have  found 
Avhero  these  jiotatoes  came  from.  They  Avere  mostly 
shijijied  in  from  the  Northern  or  NorthAvestern  jiart 
of  Alichigan.  So  Ave  Avent  to  jiotato  groAvers  in 
the.se  sections  and  a.sked  them  just  Avliat  they  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  croj)  Avhich  Avas  used  in  Detroit  during 
this  drive.  'I’he  average  jirice  jiaid  to  the  farmer 
Avas  G.5  cents  jier  100  jiounds.  'I'hat  price  held  for 
si.x  or  eight  AA'ceks  before,  and  during  the  drive.  At 
this  05  cents  jier  KX)  means  .’10..5  cents  jier  bushel. 
'I’he  chain  stores  in  Detroit  made  a  sjiecial  jirice  of 
22  cents  a  jieck,  Avhich  is  88  cents  jier  bushel.  With, 
these  tAvo  figures  for  retail  prices  and  jirice  jiaid  t<i 
the  farmer  Ave  see  that  the  jiroducer  received  44  cents 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  AVo  learn,  hoAVCAcr,  that 
most  of  these  jiotatoes  sold  for  a  high  figure.  The 
aA'erage  retail  price  in  Detroit  at  that  time  Avas  $1 
Jier  bushel,  so  that  the  farmer  on  this  ligurfng  re¬ 
ceived  .‘>9  cents  of  the  dollar.  He  received  .”>0  cents  a 
bushel,  and  he  Avas  not  able  to  jiroduce  that  croji 
under  the  conditions  Avhich  jirevailed  in  Northern 
Michigan  for  less  than  75  cents  jier  bushel. 


Benefit  of  an  Open  Market 

There  is  one  community  at  least  Avhere  the  .‘1.5- 
cent  dollar  cuts  but  little  figure.  That  is  in 
Lancaster  (’o.,  I’a.,  and  A-ery  likely  the  reason  for 
this  condition  Avill  interest  many  of  our  readers. 
Not  long  ago  in  I.ancaster  the  Avriter  .sjioke  of  the 
.‘15-cent  dollai’,  and  Avas  informed  that  many  farmers 
in  that  section  Avere  accused  of  taking  a  110-cent 
dollar.  There  is  a  system  of  ojien  markets  in  that 
section.  Avhich  brings  farmer  and  consumer  directly 
together.  AVe  have  never  seen  a  city  Avith  foAver 
food  .stores  and  middlemen  than  Ave  found  in  Lan¬ 
caster.  One  of  our  readers  Avho  knoAvs  the  section 
thoroughly,  says : 

Our  farmers  Avork  hard,  and  all  avIio  have  no  bad 
habits  are  making  headAvay,  so  that  the  matter  of  caji- 
ital  cuts  no  figure,  and  a.s  for  accommodations  at  the 
bank,  they  stand  as  Avell  as,  or  even  better  than  the 
average  merchant  jiossessing  the  same  amount  of  caji- 
ital.  Market  conditions  are  in  their  oavii  jioAver  to 
ameliorate,  as,  OAving  to  the  curb  market  systems  e.xi.st- 
ing  in  Lancaster  and  many  of  the  small  toAvns  in  the 
county,  any  farmer  Avho  is  Avilling  to  take  the  trouble 
can  get  into  direct  touch  Avith  the  consumer.  'I'lie 
Lancaster  county  farmer  has  been  accused  of  getting 
the  110-cent  dollar  at  the  curb  market.  There  are 
farmers  Avho  are  Avorth  Avell  uj)  over  six  figures  Avho  at¬ 
tend  market  Avith  their  Avives,  and  even  gather  up  the 
Avind-fallen  apples  and  sja-cked  j)oaches  to  sell  there  by 
the  quart  box;  the  Avonien  make  cottage  cheese  to  sell, 
and  the  men  boil  cornmeal  mush  in  the  big  iron  slaugh¬ 
tering  kettles  and  retail  it  out  for  use  as  fried  mush. 
By  the  Avay,  this  is  really  a  profitable  thing  to  them, 
and  I  Avould  suggest  that  .some  of  your  readers  Avho  at¬ 
tend  market  try  it.  Even  the  children  gather  Avild 
floAvers,  or  raise  other  fiowers,  that  are  sold  at  market, 
adding  to  the  income  of  tin;  family  ;  home-baked  jiies 
are  sold,  homemade  pork  i)roducts  also,  and  even  tin' 
florists  Avho  do  a  Avholesale  business  Avith  the  larger 
citii's,  <lispose  of  some  of  their  stuff  at  market  also. 

This  j)lan  of  dealing  in  the  home  curb  market  has 
become  a  habit  in  l.anca.ster  County,  and  it  Avould 
astoni.sh  an  outsider  to  see  Iioav  much  of  the  food 
supjily  needed  by  the  home  market  comes  from  local 
sources.  As  Ave  all  knoAV,  in  many  toAvus  a  large  jiart 
of  the  food  sujiply  is  first  sent  aAvay  from  the  locality 
to  some  distant  market,  and  then  sent  back  for  local 
consumjitiou.  No  such  mistake  is  made  in  Lan¬ 
caster.  'Fhe  first  thought  is  to  sujqily  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  liy  direct  trading.  The  surjilus.  if  any,  is  sent 
aAva.A". 
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Value  of  Bees  in  the  Orchard 

The  Question  of  Spraying 

T  have  orchards  of  peach,  pear,  (iiiince  and  apple. 
The  api)les  are  of  various  varieties,  which  blossom  at 
different  times.  There  are  no  bees  kept  within  several 
miles  of  these  orchards.  A  bee  man  wishes  me  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  place  on  my  farm  for  him  to  put  25  swarms  of 
bees.  In  spraying  my  orchards  I  find  that  Avhen  spray¬ 
ing  Baldwins  other  varieties  used  as  fillers  are  often 
in  blossom,  and  these  trees  are  quite  apt  to  get  a  dose 
of  spray  material.  liocal  fruit  growers  seem  to  think 
that  spraying  is  more  essential  than  bees.  I  should 
dislike  to' take  a  chance  of  killing  the  bees,  and  with 
around  00  acres  of  fruit  to  spra.y  it  would  be  impossible 
to  keej)  spra.y  off  ever.v  tree  with  bloom.  What  shall 
I  doV  ‘  A.  w.  II. 

I'J'  has  been  my  contention  for  inan.v  years  that 
honey-bees  are  not  essential  to  the  fertili/..Mtion 
of  an  apple  crop.  Some  of  my  state- 
uieiits  along  this  line  have  received 
ver.v  severe  criticism  in  the  columns 
of  Thk  B.  N.-Y.  This  year  there  has 
been  an  exceptional  chance  to  test  the 
matter.  Weather  conditions  during 
the  time  the  blossoms  Avere  open  were 
ideal  for  pollenization.  For  about  a 
week  the  sun  Avas  bright,  the  Aveather 
was  Avarm,  and  there  Avas  little  Avind. 

I  took  time  to  stop  in  the  orchards 
ver.\-  often  during  this  week  and 
watched  to  see  what  insects  Avere 
visiting  the  trees.  On  our  place  there 
were  so  few  honey-bees  that  T  am 
sure  I  have  seen  less  than  50  this 
yciir.  (ireening  trees  hlos.somed  ver.v 
full,  most  other  A-arieties  AA'ere  full  of 
bloom,  and  Baldwin  had  a  moderate 
blossom.  Avhich  Avas  AA’ell  distributed 
over  mo.st  of  the  trees.  Noav  that  the 
time  has  come  Avhen  Ave  can  see  how 
file  fruit  has  .set  Ave  find  that  Baldwin 
has  set  about  as  full  as  ftreening.  and 
that  most  other  A’aiieties  are  about 
the  same.  May  IS,  AA’hen  the  blossoms 
were  just  beginning  to  fall,  I  stoppl'd 
in  the  Catchpole  orchards  and  noted 
the  bee  situation.  There  the  hone.A'- 
bees  Avere  very  numerous.  There 
seemed  to  be  several  for  each  cluster 
of  blossoms.  .Tune  9  this  orchard  Avas 
again  visited,  and  it  aa'us  found  that 
the  set  of  fruit  Avas  practically  the 
same  (less  if  anything)  as  in  our 
orchards  where  honey-bees  did  not 
Avork.  If  the  question  is,  are  honey¬ 
bees  necessary  in  an  orchard?  the 
ansAver  must  be.  decidedly,  no.  If  Ave 
sa.A'  bees,  the  ansAA'er  is.  probabl.A^  yes. 

In  our  case  the  bees  that  did  the  Avork 
are  some  or  all  of  the  many  species 
commonly  called  “sAveat  bees.” 

In  the  matter  of  spraying  hefori' 
the  blossoms  are  all  off  the  trees,  avc 
may  dismi.ss  the  AA’hole  thing  Avtih  the 
statement  that  it  is  impossible  to  do 
otherwise.  May  22  the  blossoms  Avere 
practically  off.  and  Ave  started  spray¬ 
ing.  but  on  .Tune  9  (18  days  later) 
freshl.v  opened  blo.ssoms  could  still  be 
found  on  the  tices.  It  is  probable 
that  some  bees  Avill  be  injured  in  the 
process,  but  there  are  no  figures  to 
tell  how  much  tliis  amounts  to,  and 
the  spraying  must  be  done  on  time. 

There  seems  to  be  little  danger  of 
serious  results  if  earl.v  si)raying  is 
stopped  about  as  soon  as  the  blossoms 
begin  to  open,  and  the  calyx  spray  is 
started  when  most  of  the  blossoms 
have  fallen.  ai.fhkd  c.  avkkd. 

Wayne  County.  N.  Y. 

1  have  felt  for  a  long  Avhile  that 
Ave  were  overlooking  the  question  of 
bees.  Evei-y  once  in  a  Avhile  I  hav<' 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  effect 
of  ;i  bee  colony  on  pollenization  of 
trees  closely  surrounding  them,  and  it 
:i!wa.vs  looks  as  if  there  was  some  definite  benefit, 
.so  that  I  AA’ould  look  Avith  decided  favoi'  on  any 
plans  that  Avould  introduce  bees  in  the  orchard. 
Following  the  m.-itter  further,  T  AA'ould  like  to  rai.se 
tlie  (|uestion  Avhether  the  accidental  spraying  of  such 
trees  as  happened  to  be  in  bloom  reallj'’  injures  the 
b('es.  I  have  heard  i»ositlve  statements  to  the  effect 
that  there  Avas  no  injury  Avhatever.  even  Avhen  trees 
Avere  sprayed  in  full  bloom,  and  1  liaA’e  never  heai'd 
any  authoritative  statement  of  actual  poi.soning  of 
bees  by  spray  material.  Of  course.  Ave  do  not  aim 
to  spray  trees  Avhen  they  are  in  bloom,  but  difference 
in  varieties  and  tardy  blooming  of  some  individual 
trees  makes  this  unavoidable  soinetiines. 

IVnusylA'ania.  c.  .i.  tyso.v. 


This  year  T  have  a  young  man  Avorking  for  me 
who  lives  next  door  and  Avho  has  and  is  very  much 
interested  in  bees.  This  Spring,  in  order  to  control 
the  bright  red  bu.g  before  too  much  damage  Avas 
done,  it  seemed  necessary  to  spray  soon  as  possible. 
In  our  orchard  too  many  varieties  are  interplanted. 
When  our  application  Avas  made  not  more  than  one- 
third  the  blossoms  Avere  off  Fall  1‘ippin.  Wealthy 
and  Spy.  Our  application  Avas  lime-sulphur  fii-e 
gallons,  tobacco  extract  (40%)  one  quart,  .‘irsenate 
of  lead  (poAvdered)  six  pounds.  Avater  to  make  200 
.gallons.  The  Ijees  Avere  observed  very  closely,  and 
no  detrimental  effect  Avas  noted.  Jly  oavii  opinion  is 
that  the  strong  lime-sulphur-tobacco-extract  mixture 
Av.'is  so  distastefid  immedhitely  it  Avas  applied  the 


'tVomcn  (1)1(1  Children  Wccdinf/  lions  of  Snxill  Plants.  FUj.  l/FJ 


(>ro)rin(/  Vrojis  that  TCnjnire  a'  Mininiinn  of  Labor.  FUj.  .’il'i 


I  shoxdd  say.  T’.suall.v  trees  .set  more  fruit  than 
they  ought  to  hear.  The  thinning  que.stion  is  ever 
Avith  us.  The  last  tAA’o  sea.sons  have  bo«n  exceptions, 
hoAvever,  as  the  scab  fungus  here  Avas  bad  both  years. 
Bees  are  a  help  in  pollenizin.g.  but  is  not  the  scab 
fungus  our  greatest  enemy  for  getting  a  .good  set  of 
fruit?  Ask  the  trees.  av.  a.  bassett. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  considerable  number  of  insects  other  than 
honey-bees  are  assiduous  Avorkers  in  fruit-tree 
blossoms.  So  far  as  knoAvn  good  polh'iiization  is 
attributable  more  to  the  visitations  of  insects  to  the 
flowers  than  to  any  other  a.gencies.  I  believe  hone.\'- 
bees  do  much  toAvard  securing  a  .good  setting  of  fruit 
than  an.v  other  of  the  insect  visitants,  because  they 
distribute  pollen  so  liberally.  So  much 
faith  have  I  in  the  importance  of  bees 
in  the  fertilization  of  apple  blossoms 
that  I  fully  believe  this  year  in  this 
community  Ave  will  haA’e  a  lessened 
production  amounting  to  thousands  of 
barrels,  from  the  fact  alone  that  there 
AveiA'  so  few  Iiees  left  alive  this 
Spring.  We  hai-e  a  normal  amount  of 
bloom  in  many  of  our  orchards,  and 
though  it  is  true  a]>ple  trees  hai'e  not 
a  strong  health  standard  after  l:tst 
Winter’s  excessiie  cold,  which  Avill 
account  in  part  for  shortage  of  fruit, 
AA'e  had  .good  blossom  Aveather,  and 
had  still  a  right  to  expect  a  much 
larger  crop  than  Ave  are  going  to  liaA-e. 
We  must  look  for  a  reason,  fi’here 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  great  amount  of 
pollen.  When  there  aabs  pidlen  on 
the  blossom  for  a  brief  pei'iod  there 
Avere  no  bees  to  distribute  it.  I  gai-e 
the  matter  much  close  obserA’ation, 
and  AA’ould  I’arel.A'  see  at  the  outside 
more  than  two  or  three  honey-bees 
Avorking  at  one  time  in  a  tree.  At 
the  .same  time,  other  in.sects  Avere 
scarce  at  that  period.  The  result  is 
.general  that  the  fruit  that  is  to  de- 
A’elop  and  make  good  is  not  hanging 
thickl.A'  this  .A’Citr.  Dou'btle.ss  this  is 
all  the  belter.  Personall.A',  T  AA-ant 
imin.v  coloiues  of  bees  in  or  ne.*!!’  ui.a' 
orch.'irds.  .and  I  am  .getting  as  inan.y 
as  possible  for  next  ye.-ir’s  campaign. 

A.  W.  IT.'s  i)osition  Avith  inter- 
pl.anted  varieties  that  blossom  a  little 
later  than  the  Baldwin  is  somewhat 
dillicnit.  thou.gh  1  think  he  can  AVork 
it  out  prett.v  fairl.v  by  beiifg  careful, 
perhaps  by  deferring  his  BaldAviu 
spraying  a  little.  I  do  not  think  many 
bees  Avill  be  killed.  I  IniA'c  never  no- 
tic('d  an.v  dead  bees  from  m.v  spray¬ 
ing  operations.  av.  s.  teatok. 

Dutcliess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Washing  and  Packhtf;  Rhnburh  for  Market.  Fig,  .'/lo 

bees  Avorked  no  further  on  tho.se  trees.  If  a  loss 
distastefxd  mixture  Avere  used  the  result  might  luiA'c 
been  quite  different.  This  has  made  me  Avonder 
Avhether  something  could  not  be  added  to  all  sprays 
used,  Avhlch  Avould  be  so  distasteful  to  bees  there 

of  their  Avorking  on  the  sprayed 

AVM.  IIOTALI.XG. 

Y. 

ask  the  trees.”  as  one  of  your 
a  short  time  a, go.  If  the  man 
in  (piestion  is  not  .getting  a  satisfactory  .set  of  fruit 
from  year  to  ye:ir  and  if  he  takes  the  precaution 
to  si)ray  Avith  a  fungicide  before  the  blos!<onis  open 
and  after  they  fall,  then  he  Avould  be  justilietl  in 
trying  the  experiment  Avith  the  lu'cs.  and  then  onl.A', 


Avould  be  no  danger 
trees. 

Columbia  Co.,  N. 
“When  in  doubt, 
correspondents  said 


Cover  Crop  After  Rye 

I  li^avo  jibont  2%  acres  of  land  sown 
to  Winter  rye.  and  intend  to  let  rye 
ripen.  Is  there  any  legume  I  can  put 
in  this  Fall  to  ewer  and  also  enrich 
the  soil  and  turn  under  in  the  SjAring 
and  seed  piece  to  grass?  Cood  m.-uiurt' 
is  nut  obtiiinahle  here,  and  I  can  use 
fertilize'!',  but  Avould  like  to  use  inort' 
organic  matter.  I  liad  this  land  in 
corn  and  potatoes  last  yeiir.  What 
should  foIloAV  the  r.ve?  E.  E.  G. 

Norfolk  Co..  Mass. 

N  your  latitude  you  probably  Avill 
not  harvest  the  rye  before  the 
hitter  part  of  .Tul.v.  You  could  then 
AA'ork  up  the  ground  Avith  a  ploAV  or 
disk  harroAv.  and  seed  Ilair.A'  vetch  at 
the  rate  of  25  iiounds  per  jicre.  (Gen¬ 
erally,  AA’heii  seedt'd  in  August,  this 
crop  get.s  a  good  stjirt  before  Winter, 
!tnd  Avill  come  out  in  the  Spring  AA'ith 
a  .good  groAVth.  Tbsually  avc  aaouM 
not  advise  .seeding  the  Hairy  vetch 
jiloiie,  (Ji'jiin  of  some  sort  i.s  better  to  .go  AA'iti!  it. 
In  the  case  of  the  rye.  Avhen  harvested  for  gniin, 
there  is  usmilly  a  thin  sot'ding  from  the  .sc.-irterings, 
and  this  A’olunteer  crop  Avill  come  up  iind  .groAv  alon.g 
AA'ith  the  vetch.  It  Avould  probably  pay,  hoAvever.  to 
seed  at  least  one-half  bushel  of  r.A'e  alou.g  AA'ith  the 
vetch,  and  let  them  groAv  to.gether.  The  A'etcli  seed 
is  expensive,  and  you  may  not  care  to  take  chances 
AA’ith  it.  In  tluit  cjise.  there  are  .several  other  com¬ 
binations  Avhich  ma.v  be  put  in. 

giA’es  us  profitable  return.s 
as  a  cover  crop.  On  the 
be  better  for  this  imrpose 
than  otlu'i'  kinds  of  clover,  Avheu  seeded  north  of 
the  central  part  of  Noav  Jersey.  A  combination  of 


Alsike  clover  usually 
AA’hen  us('d  in  this  Avay 
AvhoU'.  Alsike  .seems  to 
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thi'po  perks  of  rye,  four  pounds  of  Alsike 
<'lover,  and  a  pound  of  turnip  serd  to  the 
acre  will  a  pood  crop  for  turning 

under,  and  the  rye  and  Alsike  will  come 
on  next  Spring,  giving  a  good  mass  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  to  be  plowed  under. 

Another  combination  would  be  half  a 
bushel  of  rye,  one  bushel  of  buckwheat, 
and  the  same  amount  of  Alsike  and  turnip 
seed  as  given  in  the  other  combination. 
The  buckwheat  will  make  a  heavy  growth 
until  frost,  when  it  will  die  down  upon 
the  soil,  probably  without  making  seed. 
The  rye  and  clover  will  work  up  through 
it.  and  the  buckwheat  vines  will  give 
them  protection  through  the  Winter.  The 
Hairy  vetch  Avill  give  a  greater  bulk  as  a 
legume  than  the  Alsike  clover,  but  it  is 
more  expensive,  and  not  as  sure  a  crop 
in  your  locality.  The  buckwheat,  rye  and 
turnips  will  add  a  large  amount  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  to  the  soil. 


Kiln-drying  Onions 

Some  time  ago  an  inquiry  was  made  as 
to  a  practical  way  of  kiln-drying  onions 
in  small  quantities  on  the  farm.  As  the 
editorial  reply  stated  lack  of  information 
as  to  where  the  practice  is  in  usage,  I 
would  say  that  for  some  time  this  method 
of  cai’ing  for  onions  has  been  followed  in 
Western  New  Ybrk,  the  largest  single  sea¬ 
son  production  being  shortly  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  European  war,  when  during 
a  season  of  very  heavy  yield  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  bushels  were  dried  for  shipment 
across  to  be  consumed  by  the  armies  of 
the  Allies.  The  query  speaks  particulai-ly 
of  handling  small  quantities.  Here  are 
methods  for  varying  quantities,  from  a 
few  bushels  to  di.sposition  of  a  large  crop: 

Tray — Make  a  framework  from  strips 
of  lumber  %-inch  thick  and  two  inches 
wide.  To  this  nail  laths  t^-inch  apart  to 
form  bottom.  Galvanized  wire  screen  % 
or  14 -inch  mesh,  may  be  substituted  for 
the  laths.  If  laths  are  used  tray  should 
be  four  feet  long;  if  screening,  length  de¬ 
pends  on  width  of  screening. 

Four-Tray  Drier — Stiffen  four  trays 
with  wire  screening  bottoms  by  nailing 
two  laths  across  center.  Attach  an  up¬ 
right,  l^-inch  thick,  two  inches  wide,  and 
18  inches  high,  to  each  corner  of  the 
trays  placed  one  above  the  other.  This 
may  be  su.spended  above  the  kitchen  stove. 

Trays  to  be  Used  with  an  Electric  Fan. 
— Make  a  framework,  4x1  feet,  from 
strips  of  lumber  %-inch  tkick  and  three 
inches  wide.  Across  the  bottom  tack 
strips  of  half-round  or  dressed  laths.  Vs- 
inch  apart.  These  trays  may  be  filled 
about  one  inch  deep  with  the  slices  and 
dried,  .stacked  four  or  five  high  before  an 
electric  fan.  Bottom  of  tray  .should  be 
on  a  level  with  lower  rim  of  fan. 

Kiln-Drying  System. — In  a  commercial 
way  the  kiln-drying  method  has  probably 
played  the  most  important  part  in  han¬ 
dling  the  crop  in  this  section.  The  full 
process  may  be  described  as  follow’s :  The 
peeling  is  first  removed.  If  the  onions 
are  large  this  is  better  done  by  hand,  as 
this  vegetable  is  the  hardest  of  all  to  peel. 
If  the  stock  runs  small  a  potato  peeler 
may  be  used,  but  even  then  it  is  advisable 
to  have  the  help  inspect  every  onion  and 
remove  all  peelings  that  the  machine  fails 
to  taTce  off.  Not  only  must  the  first  dry 
husk  be  removed,  but  also  all  of  the  with¬ 
ered  part  of  the  layer  next  to  the  husk, 
flwing  to  the  action  of  the  onion  on  the 
eyes,  the  help  should  be  cautioned  to  keep 
their  hands  away  from  their  eyes  for  the 
first  half-hour,  after  which  the  eyes  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  the  pungent  fumes  of 
the  vegetable.  After  trimming,  the  onions 
are  carried  in  bushel  crates  to  the  chop¬ 
per.  They  should  not  be  chopped  until 
they  are  ready  to  be  placed  on  the  kiln 
floor,  and  at  the  outside,  they  should  be 
placed  on  the  kiln  floor  in  one-half  hour 
from  the  time  they  are  chopped.  The 
slicer  or  chopper  should  cut  into  pieces 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick.  A  con¬ 
venient  size  for  the  slicer  boxes  is  two 
feet  long,  one  foot  wide  and  eight  inches 
deep,  the  boxes  to  be  placed  on  trucks 
when  filled  and  carried  to  the  kiln  floor. 

The  kiln  may  .be  of  the  type  used  in 
the  general  evaporator,  described  in  this 
paper  about  one  year  ago,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  the  floor  is  covered  with 
burlap  or  wire  screen  of  12  mesh,  the 
latter  being  preferred  over  the  burlap. 
The  prepared  onions  are  distributed  on 
the  kiln  floor  .about  four  inches  deep.  It 
requires  between  Ifi  and  20  hours  to  dry 


00  bushels  on  a  kiln  200  feet  square,  and 
unless  one  is  familiar  with  the  drying  of 
tl.is  vegetable  it  will  be  better  to  place 
them  on  the  floor  not  over  two  inches 
deep.  The  turning  of  the  onions  in  the 
kiln  should  begin  at  the  time  the  lower 
part  of  the  layer  begins  to  crust  or  shows 
about  one-quarter  dryness  at  the  bottom. 
Thereafter  the  onions  should  be  turned 
about  once  every  hour  for  three  hours  and 
then  every  two  hours  until  they  have 
dried  dowm  to  15  per  cent  moisture  or  are 
bone  dry,  and  break  into  small  pieces 
when  squeezed  in  the  hand.  The  product 
may  be  shoveled  w’ith  a  steel  or  wood 
shovel. 

From  the  kiln  the  onions  are  delivered 
into  a  store  room,  and  it  is  a  good  plan 
not  to  store  them  near  other  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  as  the  odor  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
other  foodstuffs.  If  properly  dried  the 
onions  will  la.st  for  a  good  many  years, 
especially  if  placed  in  tin  cans  or  can¬ 
isters.  The  usual  custom  is  to  seal  the 
finished  product  in  five  and  10-pound  con¬ 
tainers.  If  not  packed  in  .sealed  tins,  they 
should  be  placed  in  cold  storage  in  order 
to  hold  them  from  year  to  year.  Dried 
onions  will  also  keep  a  long  time  if  packed 
in  wax  paper  cartons. 

A  particular  caution  is  given  that  the 
furnace  of  the  kiln  in  which  onions  are  to 
be  dried  mu.st  be  inten-sely  hot  when  the 
onions  are  placed  on  the  kiln  floor,  and 
that  the  kiln  should  be  covered  within 


\ 

one-half  hour ;  otherwise  the  product  will 
turn  dark.  This  danger  of  souring  is 
the  reason  that  the  onions  should  be 
taken  as  quickly  as  possible  from  the 
slicer  to  the  kiln,  and  subjected  to  as 
great  a  heat  as  possible.  The  onion  is 
also  injured  if  packed  in  a  barrel  or  deep 
box  after  being  chopped  or  sliced,  as  the 
weight  of  the  .slices  will  cause  the  juice 
of  the  onions  in  the  low’er  part  of  the 
barrel  or  box  to  be  pressed  out.  Onions 
always  lose  their  strength  rapidly  after 
being  cut  up,  and  so  the  quicker  they  are 
dried  the  better  the  fini.shed  product. 

From  a  bushel  of  onions,  weighing  57 
pounds,  an  average  of  five  pounds  in  dried 
form  may  be  obtained.  During  the  early 
jtart  of  the  European  war  a  Canadian 
firm,  co-operating  with  growers  between 
Sodus  and  Batavia,  received  the  product 
from  over  90  kilns  in  that  district. 

A.  H.  P. 


Some  Texas  Surprises 

We  have  here  this  season  several  very 
agreeable  surprises  that  may  interest  your 
readers. 

When  our  fir.st  potatoes  (white)  showed 
above  ground  there  were  potato  beetles 
everywhere  waiting  for  them ;  in  fact, 
they  were  more  numerous  than  was  ever 
known  before.  As  soon  as  well  above 
ground,  clusters  of  the  yellow  eggs 
■showed  up  on  about  every  plant.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  these  eggs  disappeared 
and  but  a  very  small  number  hatched  ;  so 
much  so,  that  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  see 
any  of  the  regular,  slick  fellows  at  all. 
AVhat  became  of  the  eggs  remains  a  puz¬ 
zle.  I  rather  suspect,  however,  that  it 
was  the  horned  frogs  ( which  of  late  years 
have  greatly  increased  here)  that  made  a 
feast  of  them. 

Our  .second  surprise  was  the  entire  ab¬ 


sence  of  the  codling  moth  on  the  pear 
crop.  While  two  years  ago  every  pear 
had  at  least  one  worm  in  it.  none  is 
seen  this  season.  Last  year  being  a  total 
failure,  may  likely  account  for  this. 

Another  surprise  was  the  sudden  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  great  amount  of  lice 
on  the  early  cow-pea  crop.  The.«c  lice 
were  .so  numei-ous  that  they  totally  cov¬ 
ered  and  killed  many  plants.  Lady  bugs 
helped  reduce  numbers  as  much  as  they 
could,  yet  but  little  effect  was  seen  until 
another  wingless  bug.  something  similar 
to  the  lady  bug  in  color  and  .size,  ap¬ 
peared.  In  a  few  days  .all  the  lice  were 
gone.  These  are  now  clinging  fast  to 
some  parts  of  the  plant  and  are  drying  uj). 

We  are  having  in  these  parts  this  .se.a- 
son  a  magnificent  crop  of  pe<aches.  I 
have  had  ripe  May  Beauty  and  Early 
Victor  since  middle  of  May ;  have  now 
the  Swan,  tvith  the  Carman  beginning  to 
swell.  Nearly  all  trees  set  too  full  apd 
had  to  be  thinned.  This  makes  13  years 
of  regular  fruiting  for  the  Frank  peach 
wthout  a  single  miss.  Our  season  to  date 
having  been  favorable,  crops  of  all  kinds 
promise  well. 

My  experience  with  the  wild  peach  of 
China  as  a  stock  for  others  proves  them 
unsuitable.  While  the  buds  Avill  grow, 
they  are,  however,  much  dwarfed  and  do 
not  appear  so  healthy  as  do  trees  on  their 
own  or  on  stocks  of  the  Indian  or  Spanish 
race.  The  gopher  or  salamander,  as  some 


call  them,  seem  also  to  have  a  special 
fondness  for  roots  of  the  wild  peach,  since 
they  destroy  them  much  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  peach  roots  all  about  them. 

J.  W.  .STCBEXKAUCII. 

Limestone  Co.,  Tex.  ' 


Globe  Artichoke  in  North  Carolina 

Will  you  give  me  information  relative 
to  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  the 
French  artichoke?  Do  you  think  it  could 
be  grown  successfully  ai-ound  the  Beau¬ 
fort,  N.  C.,  .section  ?  e.  m. 

8ealevel,  N.  C. 

The  culture  and  adaptability  of  J:he 
French  or  globe  artichoke  in  your  .sec¬ 
tion  is  not  thoroughly  understood,  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  seldom  been  attempted 
by  people,  who  thoroughly  understood  the 
special  needs  and  requirements  of  the 
plant.  It  requires  a  deep,  rich  sandy 
loam  with  a  liberal  sir  ply  of  well-rotted 
manure.  The  plants  are  usually  started 
from  the  seed,  and  as  nearly  as  con¬ 
venient,  are  set  outdoors  in  rows  about 
three  feet  apart,  and  two  feet  apart  in 
the  row.  The  plants  do  not  produce  the 
first  year,  and  in  cold  climates  they  need 
protection  over  the  Winter.  Beginning 
with  the  second  year  the  plants  should 
produce  a  good  crop  of  fine  artichokes. 
New  beds  are  established  by  removing  the 
side  .shoots  or  suckers  from  the  ba.se  of 
the  old  plants.  The  first  few  seasons  in 
which  the  plant  bears,  the  product  is 
larger  and  of  better  quality  than  plants 
that  are  too  old.  The  artichokes  should 
be  gathered  before  they  are  too  old,  de¬ 
teriorate  in  quality,  and  weaken  the  vi¬ 
tality  of  the  plants.  It  is  very  possible 
that  the  climate  in  your  section  would  be 
adapated  to  the  growing  of  this  crop.  It 
should  certainly  be  worthy  of  a  careful 
test.  B.  w.  D. 


.Tune  29,  lOl.S 

Muskmelons  Under  Glasa 

What  distance  would  you  advise  plant¬ 
ing  muskmelons  on  a  center  bench  five 
feet  wide  and  30  feet  in  length?  Vine  to 
grow  on  bench  same  as  outdoors. 

I,oretto,  Pa.  n.  s. 

Muskmelons  ’"’hen  grown  in  the  green¬ 
house  must  he  trained  upon  some  .sort  of 
sui)ports  to  keep  them  off  the  ground. 
They  can,  therefore,  be  planted  much 
clo.ser  together  than  when  planted  in  the 
open  ground.  This  five-foot  bench  will 
accommodate  two  rows,  and  they  may  be 
planted  2i/^  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Unless 
you  have  had  experience  in  the  forcing  of 
muskmelons  under  glass,  you  will  find 
this  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  trying, 
if  not  the  most  disappointing  experiments 
you  have  ever  been  up  against.  It  re¬ 
quires  much  training  and  practical  ex¬ 
perience  before  one  is  proficient  in  this 
branch  of  greenhouse  work.  k. 


Propagating  Willow 

I  wish  to  start  a  row  of  willows  along 
the  roadside,  on  the  border  of  a  pond. 
When  should  the  sticks  or  cutting.?  be 
put  in  and  what  is  the  best  variety  to 
use?  w. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 

Willows  strike  very  readily  from  cut¬ 
tings  of  mature  wood,  when  put  in  in 
early  Spring,  April  being  usually  the 
best  time.  The  cuttings  may  be  made 
in  any  length  from  a  foot  to  two  or  three 
feet  long,  the  .shorter  length  being  most 
commonly  used,  and  should  be  set  at 
least  eight  inches  in  the  ground.  The 
A-arieties  Babylonica  and  Salamonii  are 
both  well  suited  for  planting  on  margins 
of  running  streams,  or  ponds.  The 
Babylonica  is  our  common  and  well- 
known  weeping  willow;  it  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  a  rapid  grower,  particularly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Avater,  where  it  soon 
makes  a  large  and  handsome  tree.  Sala¬ 
monii  is  a  pretty  tree  with  dark  green, 
rather  narrow  leaves,  and  is  also  of .  a 
drooping  or  Aveeping  habit.  K. 


Durability  of  Government  Whitewash 

On  page  72  there  is  an  inquiry  for  ex¬ 
perience  in  regard  to  the  use  of  govern¬ 
ment  AvhiteAvash  as  a  substitute  for  paint. 
A  few  years  ago  I  spent  several  weeks  in 
a  village  Avhere  this  substitute  hatl  been 
used  extenswely,  for  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  work,  for  a  period  of  six  or  eight 
years,  and  I  made  a  careful  study  of  it. 
Many  experiments  had  been  tried  to  get 
the  best  results,  and  I  learned  that  the 
formula  that  gave  the  best  satisfaction 
was  as  follows :  30  lbs.  lime.  10  lb.s. 

salt.  3  lbs.  rice  flour,  12  lbs.  glue,  1  lb. 
whiting,  together  with  various  coloring 
materials,  if  desired,  to  give  the  required 
shade.  These  ingredients  were  mixea  with 
five  gallons  of  boiling  water  and  stirred 
till  cool,  and  stirred  frequently  while 
using  in  order  to  prevent  the  heavier  por¬ 
tions  from  settling  to  the  bottom.  The 
ingredients  in  this  paint  are  the  same  as 
in  that  about  which  the  inquirer  asks, 
though  the  proportions  vary  somewhat. 
They  make  a  paint  costing  approximately 
about  25  cents  a  gallon,  at  prices  that 
then  prevailed.  Since  it  can  be  applied 
with  a  wide  Avhitewash  brush,  the  cost  of 
application  is  only  about  one-fourth  that 
of  oil  paint,  and  this  is  still  further  re¬ 
duced  by  the  fact  that  less  skilled  labor  is 
required  in  order  to  do  satisfactory  work. 
The  quantity  required,  I  w’as  told,  is  a 
little  more  than  is  required  of  oil  paint. 

For  outside  Avork  it  gives  a  neat,  clean 
appearance,  and  is  indistinguishable,  from 
a  distance,  from  oil  paint ;  but,  on  a  closer 
inspection,  it  seems  a  little  too  glossy  and 
it  has  a  hard,  stony  appearance,  instead 
of  the  softer  shade  Avhich  characterizes 
lead  and  oil.  If  applied  during  cool  or 
cloudy  weather  it  will  last  for  about  five 
years  Avithout  showing  signs  of  wear,  but 
goes  rapidly  when  once  it  begins  to  go, 
and.  in  another  year,  it  becomes  unpre¬ 
sentable.  If  applied  during  hot,  sunny 
weather,  it  will  crack  and  peel  off  in  large 
flakes  during  the  following  season.  Two 
coatings  are  necessary,  and,  in  the  former 
instance,  if  a  fresh  coating  is  given  as 
.soon  as  the  first  coatings  begin  to  wear, 
the  buildings  may  be  kept  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  perhaps,  indefinitely.  But,  in  the 
second  instance,  tin;  surface  must  be 
scraped  before  applying  a  fresh  coating, 
or  the  peeling  off  will  continue. 

For  inside  work  it  is  much  superior  to 
lime  Avhitewash,  though  not  as  good  as 
alabastine  or  muresco,  when  applied  to 
pla.ster.  But  it  is  much  better  than 
either  'vhen  applied  to  wood,  though  it 
shows  scratches  and  bruises  much  more 
than  oil  paint.  If  not  subjected  to  abra¬ 
sions.  it  Avill  last  indefinitely,  though  it 
becomes  unpresentable  by  reason  of  dirt 
fully  as  quickly  as  lime  Avhitewash.  The 
greatest  difficulty  in  connection  Avith  its 
use  is  the  fact  that  stock  of  any  kind 
will  lick  the  boards  clean,  wherever  it  is 
applied.  Presumably  this  is  on  account 
of  the  flavor  that  the  salt  imparts. 

c.  o.  o. 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Value  of  Nitrate  of  Soda 

T  am  using  sheep  manure  for  my  po¬ 
tatoes  and  all  my  vegetables,  as  it  has  a 
certain  amount  of  nitrogen  and  potash.  I 
have  on  hand  some  pure  nitrate  of  soda 
that  I  have  used  on  grass  land  with  great 
success.  As  it  is  supposed  to  increase  the 
foliage,  will  it  increase  foliage  and  tops 
of  beans,  peas,  corn  or  any  vegetable 
growing  above  ground?  If  so,  will  it  in¬ 
crease  the  crop  of  beans,  peas,  etc.?  Will 
it  help  potatoes?  F.  A.  c. 

West  Campton,  N.  H. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  added  to  sheep  manure, 
is  not  the  best  combination  for  potatoes, 
peas  and  corn.  Both  the  nitrate  and  the 
sheep  manure  are  valuable  chiefly  for  the 
nitrogen  which  they  contain.  There  is  a 
small  amount  of  potash  in  the  sheep  ma¬ 
nure.  and  a  little  phosphoric  acid.  The 
latter  is  the  element  mostly  needed.  The 
addition  of  the  nitrate  will  make  a  quick, 
heavy  growth  of  the  vines  or  stalks,  but 
it  will  not  he  of  great  use  in  developing 
seed  or  tuber.  The  effect  on  the  potatoes 
will  be  to  get  a  very  heavy  top,  which 
will  keep  growing  late  in  the  season  un¬ 
less  injured  by  frost.  The  chances  are 
for  a  small  crop  of  tubei’S,  while  with 
beans  and  corn  the  nitrate  in  your  North¬ 
ern  latitude  will  he  likely  to  force  a 
growth  of  stalk  and  vine  so  that  the  crop 
will  not  mature  before  frost.  A  quantity 
of  acid  phosphate  added  to  the  sheep  ma¬ 
nure  will  be  more  economical  and  effec¬ 
tive  for  any  of  the  crops  you  mention. 

Poor  Crop  of  Clover  Seed 

We  cut  our  first  crop  of  Medium  Red 
clover  early  and  get  a  good  second  growth, 
which  sometimes  makes  seed  and  at  others 
fails  to  fill  properly.  Is  thei’e  any  way 
to  tell  when  it  is  going  to  be  a  failure  for 
seed  before  it  is  too  late  to  make  good 
hay?  II.  W.  N. 

Brockport,  N.  Y. 

There  are  generally  two  reasons  why 
the  clover  does  not  fill  and  produce  seed. 
First,  extremely  dry  weather  at  the  crit¬ 
ical  stage,  and  again,  the  grub  or  worm 
that  eats  off  the  tap-root,  or  this  may  be 
a  sort  of  root  rot  similar  to  that  which 
affects  beans.  T'ears  ago  we  always  se¬ 
cured  a  crop  of  seed  from  the  second  cut¬ 
ting,  and  the  earlier  the  first  crop  was 
taken  off  the  better  for  the  seed  crop. 
For  many  years  past  a  good  seed  crop 
has  been  the  exception.  Two  years  ago 
we  had  seven  acres  of  clear  and  clean 
Red  clover  on  Orchard  Ridge  Farm.  I 
iK'ver  have  seen  a  prettier  sight  than 
that  second  crop  when  it  was  all  in  full 
bloom.  When  the  earlier  heads  began  to 
turn  brown  I  examined  it  closely  and 
found  very  little  promise  of  a  paying 
crop,  but  was  persuaded  that  the  later 
heads  would  fill  all  right,  so  it  was  left 
and  cut  for  seed.  The  yield  was  very 
light.  The  crop  would  bett(>r  have  been 
cut  for  hay.  AVhen  the  blossoms  are 
about  half  turned  brown  if  seed  is  not  in 
evidence,  better  cut  the  crop  for  hay. 

ir.  E.  c. 


Sewage  Disposal 

I  am  planning  to  build  a  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  plant,  and  would  like  to  run  the 
liquid  from  the  septic  tank  into  a  small 
brook.  Is  there  any  objection  to  this 
plan?  C.  M.w. 

Winterton,  N.  Y. 

The  liquid  from  a  septic  tank  should 
not  be  discharged  into  any  brook  the 
waters  of  which  might  later  contaminate 
a  human  water  supply.  Disease  germs 
from  human  sources  are  not  killed  by 
passage  through  a  septic  tank  but  by 
exposure  to  light  and  air,  in  the  surface 
layer  of  the  soil,  or  elsewhere,  after 
emerging.  Discharge  into  a  private  brook 
might  be  permissible,  but  the  advice  of 
yoTir  local  health  authorities  should  be 
sought  and  their  consent  secured  before 
such  discharge  is  practised.  M.  B.  D. 

Conditions  in  Pennsylvania 

I  have  grade  Holstein  cows  with  thii-d 
calf  that  I  could  get  .$200  for;  taey  will 
give  about  0,000  pounds  of  milk  from  one 
calving  to  the  next.  Dealers  are  getting 
from  .$100  to  .$140;  very  good-looking 
cows,  .$10o:  Steers  were  bringing  ,$1(3 
per  100  lbs. ;  a  few  choice  lots.  ,$1 7  per 
loo  lbs.  Pigs  eight  Aveeks  old  brought 
from  .$10  to  .$1.*)  apiece.  The  feed  mar¬ 
ket  does  not  look  good;  bran  cannot  be 
bought  at  this  time;  very  hai-d  to  get 
along  AA'ithout  bran.  We  have  been  told 
to  buy  our  feed  for  Summer  and  Fall  feed¬ 
ing.  as  there  will  be  a  time  this  Summer 
wlien  dealers  will  be  unable  to  get  some 
feeds  at  any  iirice.  I  had  a  letter  from 


a  feed  company  saying  that  they  will 
soon  have  to  close  doAvn,  and  will  not  be 
able  to  get  our  Winter  feed  until  October 
or  November.  Not  a  promising  outlook 
for  a  dairyman. 

We  farmers  have  trouble  along  another 
line ;  a  good  many  of  us  have  Timothy 
hay  to  sell,  baled  and  piled  in  the  barn, 
and  can  get  no  cars  to  ship  it  in.  Tliere 
seems  to  be  a  good  market,  but  it  does 
us  no  good.  This  is  an  important  thing 
to  the  farmer  that  is  being  overlooked  by 
somebody ;  in  three  weeks  this  hay  Aviil 
be  in  the  way  of  the  new  crop. 

The  grain  surely  does  look  good  as 
compared  to  the  way  it  looked  in  the 
Spring,  and  many  fields  will  make  a  good 
yield,  Ave  believe ;  the  straw,  of  course, 
will  be  a  light  ci'op.  There  were  some 
fields  plowed  under  and  some  that  should 
haA'e  been,  but  they  were  not  .so  many. 
Tlie  acreage  in  corn  Avill  be  more  than 
last  year.  Potatoes  may  be  below  last 
year,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  Corn 
and  potatoes  are  looking  very  good,  ex¬ 
cept  Avhere  some  people  did  not  make  a 
careful  test  of  their  corn.  Some  had  to 
plant  their  corn  over  the  second  time. 
Hay  will  be  a  good  crop.  There  is  very 
little  help  to  get  outside  of  regular  help. 
We  have  used  a  tractor.  This  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  year,_  this  year ;  we  are  very  much 
pleased  with  it.  It  does  good  work.  We 
have  three  horses  in  Winter,  four  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  six  and  seven  the  year  around.  The 
daii’y  business  I  think  is  the  most  alarm¬ 
ing  thing  in  the  whole  farming  busine.s.s; 
long  hours  and  every  day,  high  price  of 
feed,  and  hard  to  get  at  times,  labor 
scarce  and  wages  high ;  cows  high  in 
price  and  hard  to  get,  price  of  milk  doAvn 
in  May  and  June  and  more  than  7.u  per 
cent  of  dairymen  feed  same  as  in  Winter ; 
these  things  are  driving  dsiirymen  out  of 
the  business ;  no  one  can  blame  them. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  j.  z.  L. 

Working  Over  Old  English  Pastures 

The  English  farmers  are  making  a  des¬ 
perate  and  successful  effort  to  increase 
food  crops,  grain,  potatoes,  wheat  and 
vegetables.  The  English  Government  is 
backing  them  to  the  limit,  and  giving 
every  possible  help  to  promote  farm  Avork. 
Many  of  the  old  lawns  and  p.  ' s  liaA'e 
been  plowed  up  and  planted  to  grain  and 
potatoes.  Thus  far  the  increase  of  plowed 
land  has  been  largely  in  these  rich  old 
meadows  as  most  likely  to  produce  good 
crops.  Now,  however,  efforts  are  being 
made  to  increase  the  value  of  the  upland 
pastures.  Much  of  this  land,  Ave  take  it, 
is  like  the  pasture  land  on  the  hills  in 
the  upper  Atlantic  section.  The  English 
climate  gives  more  moisture  and  the  pas¬ 
tures  are  not  so  likely  to  di*y  out  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  the  soil  and  the  grasses  are  ap¬ 
parently'  much  the  same  as  those  found 
on  many  of  our  Eastern  hillsides.  The 
great  problem  with  these  English  pa.s- 
tures  is  to  get  rid  of  the  weeds  and  in¬ 
troduce  a  class  of  grasses  which  will  take 
a  deeper  root  and  give  more  feed.  In 
many  cases  it  has  been  found  that  a 
shallow  ploAving  of  these  pastures  or  a 
working  with  the  dii5k  will  bring  back  a 
good  growth  of  grass.  The  Aveeds  are 
partly  killed  out  by  this  Avorking,  and  if 
a  light  coating  of  lime  is  u.sed.  White 
clover  and  some  of  the  pasture  grasses 
Avill  come  back.  The  chief  fertilizer  need 
of  these  old  pasture  lands  seems  to  be 
available  phosphorus,  and  acid  phosphate, 
or  fine  bone  used  after  scratching  over  the 
surface  often  turn  a  Aveedy  hillside  into  a 
fair  pasture.  If  reseeding  is  necessary. 
White  and  Alsike  clover  are  used  Avith 
grasses  Avell,  making  a  long  root  like  the 
fescue  and  Tall  oat  grass.  While,  of 
course,  the  situation  in  England  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ours,  it  is  true  that  here,  as 
there,  generally  speaking,  available  ])hos- 
phorus  and  lime  are  most  needed  in 
bringing  these  pastures  hack.  The  Avar 
is  changing  all  farm  conditions  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Ten  years  ago  if  anyone  had  sug- 
ge.sted  spending  time  and  money  in  de¬ 
veloping  these  old  pastures  he  would  have 
been  laughed  at.  but  now  war  conditions 
have  made  it  necessar.v  to  utilize  every 
condition  of  soil,  and  the  old  sheej)  runs 
and  hillsides  must  be  put  at  Avork.  In 
this  country  help  conditions  are  such  that 
not  much  time  can  be  spent  on  old  pas¬ 
tures.  In  the  future,  hoAvever,  mucli  of 
this  land  must  be  improved.  We  think 
Sweet  clover  will,  some  day,  double  its 
value. 


It  is  said  that  in  parts  of  Texas,  Av'hen 
the  early  potato  crops  began  to  come  on, 
farmers  Avere  unable  to  get  help  for  dig¬ 
ging  and  shipping.  The  early  potato  crop 
in  that  country  is  much  like  fruit,  in  the 
fact  that  it  must  be  rushed  off  to  market 
as  soon  as  it  is  ready ;  so  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  business  men  in  that  section 
to  come  and  help.  It  is  said  that  many 
of  tliese  men  closed  their  stores  and  offices 
and  AA'ent  out  to  helj)  dig.  They  Avere 
probably  soft-handed  to  begin  with,  and 
perhaps  did  not  accomi)lish  much  at  +he 
start,  but  at  any  rate  they  shoAved  good 
spirit  and  helped  get  the  crop  off.  Really 
it  Avas  to  tliei-  advantage  to  do  so,  for  any 
town  located  in  a  farming  section  must  de- 
pend  on  the  farms  around  it  for  its  very 
life,  and  anything  the  town  peoi)le  can  do 
to  make  farming  more  i)rofitable  in  their 
section  is  an  indirect  benefit  to  them.  If 
more  town  and  city  people  would  realize 
this  the  country  would  be  much  better  off. 


DELCO-LIGHT 

Keeps  the  Young  Folks  on  the  Farm 

Delco-Light  by  supplying  plenty  of  clean 
economical  electric  light  and  furnishing  Elec¬ 
tric  Power  to  pump  water  and  operate  small 
machines,  makes  the  home  a  better  and  more 
enjoyable  place  to  live.  It  gives  the  young 
folks  the  advantages  and  comforts  that 
formerly  attracted  them  to  the  city. 

Delco-Light  is  a  complete  electric  light  and  power 
plant  for  farm  sand  sulnirhan  homes.  Easy  to  oper¬ 
ate,  economical,  very  efficient. 

t 

The  Domestic  Engineering  Co* 

Dayton,  Ohio 


Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

No.  52  Park  Plaeo,  New  York  City 
P.  £2  lllman 

No.  71  South  Avo.,  Roohaster,  N.  Y. 

J.  S.  Snyder 

No.  824  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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SELF  CONKING 
AIR  COOLED 

THICK  PLATE 
tONQ-UVEO 
BATTERY 

BALL  BRINGS 
NO^LTS 
USES  KEROSENE 


SAVE  All  Your  GRAIN 


Don’t  wait  for  the  custom  thresher.  Do  your 
threshing  when  the  grain  is  right,  and  get  the 
full  return  from  your  labor. 

The  Ellis  Champion  Thresher  and  Cleaner 

equipped  with  self  feeder  and  wind  stacker 
makes  the  ideal  small  outfit. 

If  you  have  only  a  very  little  thre.shlng  to  do, 
or  small  power,  we  can  supply  you  with  a 
m.achlno  without  self  feeder  or  wind  stacker 
and  at  a  price  that  will  make  your  purchase 
a  real  investment. 

Just  Kive  us  tbo  size  of  your  enprine  and  the  amounf  of  erain 
usually  raised  and  we’ll  submit  a  proiM»aitiuu  on  a  machine 
that  will  bo  just  tbo  one  for  your  work. 


ELUS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


Trial 


Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped  i 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet  j 
deep.  Ail  steel.  Keversibie.  Adjustable.  | 
Write  for  free  book  and  our  proposition. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc, 
Box;}34  Owensboro,  Ky. 


;nce 


150  Stylei  '  I  l.|ei<iv.R.n)f 

Write  for  Greatest  money  saving  fence 
bargain  book  ever  printed.  Brown  fence 
JB  made  of  Heavy  DOUBLE  CJALVA- 
NIZED  W1R1&  Resiats  rust  longest. 
150  ^yles.  Also  Gates  and  Barb  Wire. 

'  Low  Factory  Prices,  Freight  Prepaldr  Write  foP 
wonderful  tree  fence  book  and  sample  to  test. 
(The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  DepL  59  .Cleveland,  Ohio 


i^Proiits  withSmallCrew 


$10.00  to  $25.00  clear  profit  every 
day  made  with  the  Sandwicli.  Saves  $4 
to  $16  each  day  in  labor  costs  alone.  It  bales  2 
to  8  tons  .more  each  day  than  average  presses 
and  no  extra  help. 


Sandwich  r^^WER  Hay  Presses 

Find  out  about  tboso  wonderful  labor-savfnff  and  ro* 

Ealrieea  foaturos.  Chain  tranBmission.  Self-Foodcr  and 
lock  Dropper.  Friction  Clutch  starts  or  etopa  preaa  in¬ 
stantly.  Awondarful  worker  on  bay.  alfalfa  or  straw* 
FlifJB,  valuabU  Pmjit  Booh  and  CataUgne.  Write 

SANDWICH  MFC.  CO..  29  Wood  St.  Sandwich.  UL 

eiMFLC 
oil.  CNGINK 


Send  For 
Free  Book 


Ask  for  Cat¬ 
alog  NOo  274 

The  Special 
&hapo  tooth  cut 
tho  weedH  cIoko 
to  tho  hill  and 
do  not  c  o  V  I)  r 
the  crop  with 
earth.  40  years 
actual  service. 

Rear  wheel  furnished  If  desired. 


CUPYOURWEEDS 

with  a  COLT 
Wood  Beam 
Cultivator 


BATAVIA  CLAMP  COMPANY,  215  Center  St..  Batavia 


.N.Y. 


; 
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Kero-OU  Engines 

Twica  the  Power  et  Half  the  Cost 
Sizes  2  to  80  H-P.— Select  Yoor  Own 

Terms— Direct-from-Factory  prices.  Imme¬ 
diate  Factory  Shipment.  Write  for  bl^  now 
catalog,  **How  to  Judge  Englnea**  FREE— by 
return  mall.  Postpaid. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1890Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1890  Empire  Bidr**  Pittsburg,  Pa* 


Own  Order 
Save  from  $15 
toS200 


iVEALLYOUGROyi 


Hay  Capa  and  Kant  Come  Off 
Cow  Blankets  our  Specialty. 

40”  X  42”  8  oz.  Hay  Caps  $68  per 

. .  100.  4’ X  4’ 8  oz.  Hay  Caps  $78  per 

100.  TieRopea  $2  per  lOOextra.  Larger  sizes  if  desired. 
Send  76c  in  stamps  for  sample.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalog. 

Fond  do  Lac  Awning  &  TentC*.,Dept.l0.7  Fond  do  Lae.WU. 


Potato  Digger 


Gets  the  Potatoes  and  pays  for  itself 
in  one  season.  Saves  extra  help 

Potatoes  frozen  in  ground  last  Fall  could  have  been  saved  by  the 
Eureka.  Works  in  ground  and  conditions  where  other  diggers  cannot. 

The  Eureka  elevator  and  duplex  shaker  provide  more  separation  than  other  diggers. 
Largo  Avneels  and  main  gears  supply  ample  poAver.  Special  construction  avoids 
frequent  breakage  and  lost  time,  (irowers  report  digging  150  or  more  acres  without 
repairs.  High  clearance  over  sliovel  prevents  weeds  • 

and  vines  bundling,  lias  vine-turner  attachment.  b  /  Write  for 

Specially  adapted  for  use  with  tractors  and  for  catalog 

enP"ne  attachment.  .  o 

O-ft.  and  7-ft.  sizes;  several  styles. 

Prompt  sliipmcnts  from  distributing  points. 

EIREKA  MOWfR  CO.,  Box  1016,  UUca,N.  Y. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Conditions 

I'OTATO  MOVEMENT  VEKY  HEAVY 

The  heavy  and  still  inereasiug  volume 
of  the  new  potato  movement  is  the  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  recent  week,  the  volume 
greatly  exceeding  even  the  liberal  move¬ 
ment  of  this  time  last  year.  Virginia,  the 
last  and  largest  of  the  Southern  shipping 
sections,  is  getting  into  full  swing  and 
becomes  the  principal  shipper  during  the 
la.st  of  June  and  the  first  of  .July.  New 
Jersey,  the  first  Nortlnun  shipping  sec¬ 
tion,  begins  about  .Tuly  1.  Heaviest  vol¬ 
ume  of  potato  shipment  does  not  <ome 
until  about  the  third  week  of  October, 
when  for  a  short  time  last  year  move¬ 
ment  approached  1,000  cars  per  day. 
High  point  of  Southern  potato  shipments, 
however,  is  due  about  this  time,  but  the 
figures  are  likely  to  be  quite  moderate  on 
account  of  the  reduced  yield  and  acreage 
in  Virginia  this  .sea.son.  There  are  still 
a  few  hundred  cars  of  old  potatoes  com¬ 
ing  each  week,  but  old  stock  is  ne.irly 
(lone  except  for  Michigan  and  Maine. 
Old  and  new  together  are,  coming  about 
700  cars  per  daj’,  and  that  is  likel.v  to  be 
near  the  top  for  the  pr<‘sent.  Prices  are 
inclined  to  sag  off,  ranging  ^o.oO  to  .$4 
per  bbl.  at  Southern  shipping  points,  and 
$4  to  ,$5.75  at  Northern  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets.  Old  jiotatoes  are  closing  the  sea¬ 
son  at  considerably  above  recent  low 
points,  mostly  $1.50  to  $2  in  leading  mar¬ 
kets.  Ileports  of  ai’ea  planted  in  various 
Northern  States  show  GO  to  95  per  cent 
of  area  planted  in  the  same  States  last 
year. 

SOUTHERN  ONIO.NS  NEARLY  DONE 

Onions  are  also  doing  better  than  a  few 
w'eeks  ago.  The  Texas  season  is  nearly 
over,  and  supplies  are  light.  The  last  of 
the  Texas  croi>  is  bringing  growers  nearly 
.$1  per  crate,  and  Northern  markets  quote 
SI  to  ,$1.75,  with  rather  slow  demand. 
California  stock  is  now  moving  quite  lib¬ 
erally,  and  selling  somewhat  above  most 
Texas  onions.  Acreage  planted  in  North¬ 
ern  vStates  is  reported  as  considerably  less 
than  last  year. 

niGTT  PRICES  FOR  FRUIT 

Sti-awberries  are  scarce  and  high,  sell¬ 
ing  much  above  the  prices  for  the  past 
two  years.  Past  year  200  to  200  cais 
per  day  were  coming  during  the  last  of 
.Tune,  but  at  present  the  movement  is 
less  than  75  cars  per  day.  mostly  from 
the  Northern  sections,  besides  large  home¬ 
grown  .supplies  which  do  not  figure  in  the 
general  carlot  movement.  General  whole¬ 
sale  prices  for  good  berries  range  from  15 
to  85c  in  leading  markets.  Tomatoes 
from  Missis.sippi  and  adjoining  States  are 
in  good  supply  and  range  from  ,$1.25  to 
$2  per  four-basket  carrier  in  Northern 
markets.  Tennessee  shijiments  are  begin¬ 
ning.  Peaches  from  Georgia  fiml  ready 
sale  in  Northern  markets,  around  .$5  per 
carrier,  and  the  grocers  net  about  $2  or 
a  little  le.s.s. 


B'/ic  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — An  admis.sion  that  1,800 
“war  affidavits”  were  distributed  indis¬ 
criminately  to  all  men  of  draft  age  who 
asked  for  them  was  made  .Tune  18  by 
William  E.  Van  Amburgh,  treasurer  of 
the  Watch  Tower  Bible  and  Tract  So¬ 
ciety.  in  the  Government’s  case  against 
nine  followers  of  the  late  Pastor  Bussell, 
in  the  Federal  Court,  Brooklyn.  These 
allidavits  were  filled  out  by  the  applicants 
and  presented  to  local  draft  boards  all 
over  the  United  States  in  the  attempt  to 
evade  military  service.  Van  Amburgh 
testified.  Fre(i  H.  Robinson,  a  defendant, 
admitted  he  had  written  letters  to  drafted 
men  advising  them  to  resist  even  non- 
combatant  service. 

Fire  caused  b.v  two  explosions  of  un¬ 
determined  origin  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
.Tune  14.  destroyed  three  floors  of  the  build¬ 
ing  occupied  by  the  Metropolitan  Store. 
Fifth  avenue,  in  the  heart  of  the  business 
district.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  .$150,- 
000. 

Martin  Plunkett.  Socialist  candidate 
for  Governor  and  secretary  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  of  that  party,  was  arrested  at  his 
place  of  business  in  Wallingford.  .Tune  14, 
on  a  charge  of  violating  the  espionage  act. 
A  truckload  of  papers,  pamphlets  and 
other  socialistic  matter  was  seized  later  in 
his  office.  Plunkett  was  held  by  United 
States  Commissioner  Wright  in  $1,000 
for  hearing  June  22. 

Approximivtely  188.000  gsillons  of  oil 
were  destroyed  .Tune  14  by  a  fire  which 
followed  the  derailment  of  a  fmght  train 
on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  at  Bear 
Creek  .Tunction,  Pa. 

Paul  Max  Ivubong,  22.  a  registered 
German  enemy  alien,  in  w’hose  room  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  found  a  map  of  the 
United  States  with  all  the  important  rail¬ 
road  bridges  marked  in  red  ink,  admitted 
.Tune  14  to  the  police  that  he  entered  an 
express  car  and  opened  two  suit  cases 
being  expressed  to  army  officers  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  purpose  of  getting  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  German  government  He 
was  employed  by  Wells.  Fargo  (&  Co.  as 
seal  clerk  and  had  access  to  the  cars  as 
well  as  knowledge  of  what  each  contained. 
Detectives  who  searched  his  room  also 
found  maps  on  which  were  indicated  the 
location  of  army  cantonments,  munitions 
plants  and  ship  yards.  Kubong  denied  he 
is  a  German  agent. 

A  jury  in  the  Brooklyn  Supreme  Court 
awmrded  $17,500  .Tune  17  to  Fannie  Ciam- 
brelli.  who  lost  a  toe  in  a  Coney  Island 
crowd  last  Summer  when  a  car  of  the 
Coney  Island  &  Brooklyn  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  struck  her.  Complications  devel- 


o|)ed.  s(*veral  operations  were  performed 
and  others  will  be  necf'ssary. 

More  than  400  aliens,  the  majority  of 
them  Russians  and  Austrians,  who  ar¬ 
rived  at  Windsor,  Canada,  June  18.  it  is 
said,  to  make  a  demonstration  in  favor  of 
John  Rerehuda.  uiub'r  arrest  on  a  charge 
of  inciting  draft  resistance,  were  rounded 
u|)  l)y  the  police.  On  being  searched  100 
of  them  were  found  to  be  without,  draft 
registration  certificates  and  were  placed 
under  arrest.  .Many  of  the  Russians 
.searched  were  found  to  be  in  possession 
of  I’.olshevik  and  I.  W.  W.  propanguda 
iterature. 

The  first  arrest  growing  out  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  which  the  Department  of 
.Tustice  is  making  into  the  conspirac.v  con¬ 
cerning  Government  contracts  tvas  made 
.Tune  Is  in  New  York  City.  Agents  of 
the  Department  of  .Tustice  took  into  cus¬ 
tody  there  First  Lieutenant  .Tames  C. 
Staley  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  It 
is  alleged  Lieutenant  Staley  accept'd 
money  from  representatives  of  the  'I'nie 
h'it  Waterjiroof  (’ompany.  810  Broadway, 
whose  jdant  he  had  iust  inspected. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Massa- 
chu.M'tts  Society  for  the  Rromotion  of 
Agriculture. offers  $250  in  prizes  for  the 
best  acre  of  flint  corn  produced  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  1918.  The  best  acre  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  one  that  is  produced  at  the 
least  cost  per  bushel.  The  prizes  are 
$100,  $75,  .$.50  and  $25.  Farmers  who 
wish  to  enter  must  do  so  by  July  1.  and 
all  reports  must  be  in  by  November  30. 
An  accurate  account  must  be  kept  of  all 
expenses  after  the  farmer  enters  the  con¬ 
test.  All  expenses  previous  to  (uiteriug 
the  conte.st  must  be  estimated.  The  rec¬ 
ords  will  be  kept  for  an  entire  field,  the 
best  acre  of  which  may  be  clmsen  for  the 
contest,  and  .all  the  figures  will  be  calcu¬ 
lated  on  th(‘  acre  basis.  Farmers  wishing 
infoi'ination  al)out  this  can  secure  it  by 
writing  their  Farm  Bureau  office. 

Modification  of  railroad  embargoes 
where  necessary  to  facilitate  the  move¬ 
ment  of  wool,  particularly  to  Philadel- 
idiia,  Baltis.ioie.  New  York  and  New’  Eng¬ 
land  manufacturing  centers,  was  an¬ 
nounced  June  18  by  the  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration.  The  wool  cli]>jung  season  is 
just  closing  and  the  regional  railroacl  di¬ 
rectors  are  authorizecl  to  make  such 
changes  in  existing  orders  as  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  prompt  movement  of 
the  product.  All  raw  wool  has  bi'cn  taken 
over  by  the  Government,  and  any  surplus 
after  needs  of  the  army  and  navy  have 
been  met  w'ill  be  allotted  to  manufactur¬ 
ers  for  civilian  trade. 

Farmers  are  urged  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  idace  or¬ 
ders  at  once  for  fertilizer  neeeb'd  for  Fall 
wheat.  It  is  very  impoi'tant,  according 
to  W.  W.  Mein,  assistant  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  o(  Agriculture,  in  charge  of  the 
licensing  of  fertilizer  concern.^  under  the 
food-control  act,  that  dealers  and  manu- 
factiireT’s  know  farmers’  needs  as  soon  as 
possible.  So  that  oi'dei’s  can  b('  combined 
and  car  space  used  to  the  best  advantage. 
Transportation  difficulties  require  that 
freight  cars  be  loaded  to  their  rated  ca¬ 
pacity.  Delay  in  ordering,  it  is  said,  may 
result  in  a  repetition  of  last  Spring’s  e.\'- 
perience,  when  many  farmers  failed  to 
receive  their  mixed  fertilizer  and  acid 
phosphate  until  after  planting  time. 

G.  I.  Christie,  former  State  Director 
of  Agricultural  Extension  Work  in  Indi¬ 
ana,  who  recently  undertook  supervision 
of  Farm«  Labor  Activities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  has  been  designated 
to  represent  the  department  on  the  newly 
established  War  Labor  Policies  Board. 
Policies  in  regard  to  industrial  relations 
that  are  common  concern  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  and,  other  independent 
administrative  agencies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  formulated  and  executed  by  the 
boai’d. 

E.  S.  Brigham,  Agricultural  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  Vermont,  has  issued  a  State¬ 
ment  about  the  maple  sugar  crop  in  that 
State.  It  seems  that  the  production  of 
sugar  per  ti’ee  averaged  2.26  pounds,  but 
as  nearly  half  a  million  trees  w’ere  tapped 
there  was  a  total  of  12.000.4.80  pounds  of 
sugar  for  the  State.  Mr.  Hoover  suggests 
a  sugar  consumption  of  26  pounds  per 
capita.  This  would  mean  for  Vermont 
12.800.000  pounds,  and  thus  Vermont 
comes  very  close  to  going  over  the  top  in 
sw’eetening  Vermonters.  This  will  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  import  w’liite  sugar  into  the  State.  The 
maple  product  goes  all  over  the  woidd.  and 
forms  a  basis  for  an  exchange,  white 
sugar  being  brought  in  as  the  maple  goes 
out.  The  price  for  sugar  this  year  runs 
to  22  cents  a  pound  against  15.8  cents  last 
year.  The  price  of  Syrup  this  Spring 
averaged  $1.88  against  $1.37  last  year, 
so  that  the  maple  sugar  crop  represents 
a  tw'o  million  dollar  industry.  In  spite 
of  labor  shortage  and  various  other  handi¬ 
caps,  the  Vermont  farmers  made  a  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign  against  the  maple  trees 
and  won  out. 

OBITUARY. — The  death  is  announced 
of  Frank  N.  _Meyer,  agricultural  explorer 
for  the  Ttnited  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  w'ho  had  passed  most  of  the 
last  16  years  in  Siberia,  Turkestan  and 
China  in  the  interests  of  science  and 
W’ho  had  introduced  many  new  Oriental 
plants  to  the  Western  world.  Word  has 
reached  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
with  w’hich  he  was  connected,  that  his 
body  has  been  found  in  the  Yangtze  River 
80  mih's  from  Wu  Hu.  China.  On  .Tune 
2,  a  week  before  it  was  recovered,  he  dis¬ 
appeared  from  a  river  steamboat  plying 
between  Hankow  and  Nankin.  No  fur¬ 
ther  details  have,  been  received.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  species  and  varieties  of  plants 


Dr.  Meyer  discovered  in  Asia  and  intro¬ 
duced  here  are  growing  today  in  the 
United  States.  He  won  distinction  as  a 
botanist  through  the  discovery  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  in  China  of  a  true  species  of 
hickory.  Among  his  professional  suc¬ 
cesses  were  the  discoveries  of  the  home 
of  the  chestnut  bark  disease  and  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  blight  n'sistant  species  of 
chestnut.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  Dr.  Meyer’s  new  introductions, 
whicli  included  fruits,  cereals  and  other 
plants  of  interest  to  agriculture. 

WASHINGTON.— In  response  to  an 
apix'al  by  Secretary  Lane  that  plans  be 
made  for  reclaiming  arid,  swamp  ami 
cut-over  lands  for  returning  soldiers. 
Senator  Sterling  of  South  Dakota  intro¬ 
duced  .Tune  14  a  resolution  appropriating 
$1,0(K),0()0  for  a  survey  of  the  laml. 

Reducing  Chairman  Creel’s  estimates 
by  about  one-third,  the  House  .Tune  17 
included  in  the  sundry  civil  budget  a 
lump  sum  of  $1.2.50.000  for  expenses  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Information  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Mr.  Creel  requested 
an  allowance  of  .$2,098,000  in  his  recent 
appearance  before  the  appriations  com¬ 
mittee. 

No  objection  to  any  legislation  that 
may  be  introduced  in  Congre.ss  extending 
the  draft  ages  to  take  in  men  from  18  to 
45  years  of  age  will  be  interposed  by  the 
War  Department.  Secretary  Baker  said 
.Tune  18.  He  indicated  this  extension  of 
draft  ages  is  bound  to  come,  and  that  it 
is  only  a  question  of  judgment  whether 
the  present  age  limits  of  21  to  31  should 
be  increased  now  or  later. 

Farmers  in  this  section  produce  hay, 
rye,  oats  and  potatoes.  A  few  .ssell  milk 
and  cream;  a  few  pigs.  Hay,  $18;  r.ve 
straw.  $12,  delivered  at  car;  pigs.  ^7. 
six  weeks  old.  Potatoes.  $1;  milk.  4c: 
creamery  butterfat.  49c.  Rye,  $2;  no 
oats  or  corn  on  sale.  Cows.  $80  to 
$100;  calves.  15c  per  lb.  Hay  and  rye 
promise  good.  Apples  not  very  plenty; 
not  apple  year.  Apples  sold  last  year 
at  $2  per  bbl.  Corn  rather  behind,  ow¬ 
ing  to  cold  weather.  Otherwise  crops 
looking  good.  j.  c. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  has  been  too  much  rain  to  look 
for  very  much  gi’ain.  and  the  ice  last 
Winter  nearly  ruined  the  older  mead¬ 
ows.  New  seeding  fair.  Eggs.  33  to 
45e  per  doz.  Wheat,  $2.25  to  $3  per  bn. 
Butter.  50c  per  lb.;  cheese  selling  at 
22c  per  Ih. ;  oats.  $1  per  bu.  Gardens 
are  better  than  last  year  at  this  time, 
hot  far  from  good.  Hay  is  selling  from 
$12  to  .$14  per  ton.  Farm  helj)  vei-y 
sea  roe.  c.  w. 

CattaraugTis  Co.,  N.  T. 
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VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbaoe,  Cauliflower.  Pepper,  Tomato,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Beet,  Celery,  Epo,  Kale,  Onion,  Parsley,  Sv/tet  Potato, 
Rhubarb,  Asparagus.  Horseradish  plants.  AIm)  Aster, 
Geranium  and  other  flowering  plants. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

ftnd  runner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Also  Rasp* 
berry.  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants. 
Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs  for  fall  plantinjp.  Catalo^^ue  free. 

HAKRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE,  CELERY 
and  CAULIFLOWER 

PLANTS 


2.000.000  CABBAGE  Pianl«  in 

all  varieties— $1.50  per  1.000;  5.0C0, 
$6.50;  10,000.  $12.00.  Re- rooted 
$1.75  per  1,000. 

300.000  CAULIFLOWER  PlanU 

(Henaerson'sSnowhall)  $2.75  perl. 000; 
Re-rooted  $4.00  per  1,000.  List  Free. 

Paul  F.  Btchellt,  Bai  422,  Morristown,  N.J. 


AenapatfllC  ROOTS,  HORSERADISH  SETS.  CABBAGE, 
Msnaidsus  beets,  onion  plants,  lettuce,  toma. 

TOES.  EGG  PLANTS.  PEPPERS  and  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 
Send  for  Price  List.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  I’a. 

RED  SKIN  POTATO  SEED 

store  Tomato  plant*,  $1.60  1,0(K».  Cabbage  and  Cauli¬ 
flower  plants.  Price  list  free.  U.  S.  BOKGO,  Tlo.lnnd,  x.  J. 

Pakkaira  DlanLw— Two  Million.  Danish  and  Domostic. 

baOOagB  rianis  ASHM  JEAD,  WlUlamson,  N.  Y. 

ecl  CDV  Dl  AUTC  G0LDEH,8EbFBbEACHIXe,  UIIITE 
WtLtnl  rLNn  I O  PEUUE  and  aURT  PASCAL.  300  for 
$1, Post  paid.  Catalogue  free.  W.S.  FORO  •  SON,  H.rlly.D.I.  ware 
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I  Your  Neighbor! 
I  Needs  The  Rural  | 
I  New-Yorker  | 

=  If  he  is  not  a  reader  get  E 
E  his  subscription — If  he  is  = 
E  a  subscriber  get  his  re-  E 
E  newal.  Liberal  terms  to  E 
E  agents — Write  to  E 

“  Tepartment  “L”  ZZ 

I  The  Rural  New-Yorker  | 

E  333  West  30th  Street  E 

=  12  New  York  City  5 
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SAFE« 


tythin^  ^ 
but  Rats  and  Mice  - 

It’s 

DEAT 


I  RATZEND 

i»  not  a  trap.’ 
It  attracts  rats 
from  a  distance. 
They  go  in — go  out 
again  and  die  at  a  distance. 


YOU  wouldn’t  dare  put  rat  poison  around  where  the  children  might 
find  it;  or  where  chicks  or  the  live  stock  or  where  birds,  etc.,  could 
get  at  it.  Then  how  can  you  get  rid  of  rats  and  field  mice  ?  A 
trap  won’t  do  the  trick.  It  gets  one  rat  and  then  scares  other  rats  away. 


X  4<s 


R^ENri’ 


is  a  fragrant  rat  destroying  food, 
put  where  nobody  can  get  it  out 
and  where  nothing  larger  than  rats 
and  mice  can  get  at  it. 

Nor  could  anything  else  as 
small  as  a  rat  eat  it.  The  food  is 
hardened.  It  takes  the  teeth  of  a 
rat  or  mouse  to  gnaw  it  off,  and 
they  can’t  get  a  large  enough  piece 
to  carry  away. 

Rats  destroy  $  1 ,000,000,000 

of  foodstuffs  and  property  annually. 
A  single  rat  destroys  from  $5  to 
$8  worth  each  year.  A  single 
“  Ratzend  ”  costs  $3  and  will  put 
an  end  to  from  600  to  800  rats 
and  a  larger  number  of  field  mice. 


Thh  $3.00  investment  means  a 
profit  of  from  $2.00  to  $5.00  if 
you  only  killed  one  rat. 

Send  $3.00  for  one  “Ratzend.” 
Use  it  and  test  it  in  every  way. 
Count  the  dead  rats  and  mice. 
Make  it  prove  itself. 

If  ordered  in  half  dozen  lots  we 
will  be  glad  to  supply  them  to  you 
at  the  wholesale  price  of  $15.00 
per  half  dozen. 

Material  and  labor  are  so  scarce 
that  we  cannot  produce  “Ratzend” 
in  large  enough  quantities  to  stock 
them  in  retail  stores  as  yet.  How¬ 
ever,  we  can  supply  yon  direct. 


Send  $3>00  today  by  check,  money-ord^r,  or  the  cash  itself 
for  your  first  Ratzend  **  or  write  for  further  information 

J.  W.  WATSON,  25  Oakwood  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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The  Home  Garden 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden  pan  of  water  covered  with  kerosene.  I 


Tlie  strawberry  crop  of  this  section  is 
now  nearing  its  end,  and  the  late 'berries 
are  coming  in.  The  crop  is  an  unusually 
light  one,  but  the  price  at  the  stations  has 
kept  up  very  well.  The  village  of  Fruit- 
land,  three  miles  south  of  this  city,  is  the 
market  for  a  wide  extent  on  the  railroad 
north  and  south.  There  all  the  buyers 
congregate,  and  at  times  there  is  active 
competition  for  the  best  berries.  To-day 
(May  24)  large  berries  like  llig  Joe 
are  still  bringing  over  10  cents  a  quart 
at  the' car,  and  earlier  the  price  has  been 
much  higher.  Hence  the  growers  are  in 
very  good  spirits.  Letters  from  growers 
of  early  Irish  potatoes  in  the  South  Car¬ 
olina  coast  section  are  very  anxious  to 
know  when  the  Virginia  potatoes  will 
come  in.  The  -prospect  is,  as  I  feared, 
rather  unpromising  for  profit  in  the  early 
crop.  All  Winter  I  kept  urging  the  South¬ 
ern  growers  to  go  slow  on  early  potatoes, 
but  now  from  the  Yonge’s  Island  section 
of  South  Carolina  they  write  that  an 
unusu:illy  large  area  was  planted.  In 
spite  of  the  worst  prospect  for  the  early 
Southenr  croji.  people  rvill  plant  when 
the  last  season  was  a  profitable  one, 
though  as  a  rule  a  profitable  season  is 
usinilly  followed  by  an  unprofitable  one, 
mainly  because  of  this  heavy  planting 
because  of  the  profit  the  previous  season. 
With  the  North  overloaded  with  po¬ 
tatoes  from  the  crop  of  1!)17  it  should 
have  been  evident  to  anyone  who  reads 
that  this  was  not  the  time  to  increase 
the  usual  planting  of  early  iwtatoes.  Fri¬ 
day.  May  24,  Florida  new  potatoes  sold 
in  Kichmond,  Va.,  for  $1  a  bushel.  That 
looks  as  though  the  Florida  grower  would 
be  out  of  pocket.  By  the  time  the  barrel 
and  cover  and  the  freight  are  paid  he 
will  not  have  even  a  2.o-cent  dollar  for  the 
potatoes. 

The  English  pea  Gradus  is  certainly  a 
pea  of  excellent  quality,  but  after  four 
years’  trial  I  have  not  found  it  really  as 
early  as  claimed,  and  I  have  never  had  a 
fairly  good  crop  from  it.  I  sow  a  few  of 
the  extra  earlies  of  the  Alaska  type  to 
give  us  the  earliest  taste  of  peas,  but  for 
a  succession  we  want  something  of  better 
quality.  Gradus,  like  the  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  corn,  is  fine,  but  it  is  aggravating  to 
get  so  little  of  it.  With  me  the  old 
Champion  of  England  is  less  than  a  week 
behind  it.  I’erhaps  it  may  be  said  that  I 
have  not  had  the  true  Gradus.  but,  hav¬ 
ing  it  from  several  of  the  first  seedsmen  in 
the  country.  I  find  all  are  the  same  thing. 
Sutton’s  Excelsior  and  Thomas  T.axton 
make  fur  me  far  better  succession  to  the 
extra  early  peas  than  the  Gradu.s.  and 
ai'e  good  and  earlier,  too,  and  give  a 
good  crop,  which  Gradus  never  does. 

Another  plant  which  is  of  good  quality 
and  valuable,  seems  to  have  a  constitu¬ 
tional  weakue.ss.  This  is  the  Black  Beau¬ 
ty  eggplant.  It  demands  constant  nurs¬ 
ing  to  get  good  strong  plants,  while  the 
New  Y'ork,  right  aloisgside,  gi’ows  olT  with 
the  greatest  robustness.  After  a  while 
the  Black  Beauty  gets  to  growing  and 
usually  makes  fruit  earlier  than  tlu-  New 
\  oi'k.  but  it  is  a  weakling  to  get  started. 

I  have  both  varieties  now  growing  in  the 
garden,  and  the  difference  in  the  plants 
of  the  same  age  is  remarkable.  In  fact.  I 
am  still  nursing  some  in  the  greenhouse 
as  a  reserve  force  to  fill  out  casualties. 

'I’he  first  planting  of  corn  consisted  of 
two  rows  each  of  Golden  Bantam.  Golden 
Cream  and  Stowtdl's  Evergreen.  These 
will  come  in  close  succes.sion.  and  all 
plantings  now  and  hereait(‘r  will  be  of 
Stowell.  The  second  of  this  is  just  fairly 
above  the  ground.  When  this  i)lanting  is 
about  six  inches  high  antdher  planting 
will  be  made,  and  so  on  till  late  ,Tuly. 
when  a  planting  of  Kendall’s  Giant  will 
go  in  along  with  Stowell,  as  it  is  earlier 
and  may  save  some  if  the  Stowell  is 
caught  by  frost. 

I  never  bad  an  easier  victory  over  the 
Colorado  beetles  on  the  potatoes..  I  used 
lead  ar.seuate  powder,  one  part  to  50 
parts  of  air-slaked  lime,  and  dusttnl  it  over 
the  potatoes.  On  a  small  scale  I  find  it 
less  labor  than  spraying,  and  effective  if 
renewed  xvhen  washed  off. 

^Ve  are  now  in  our  annual  battle  with 
the  rose  chafers.  I  have  tried  all  sorts 
of  sprays,  and  find  that  about  the  only 
thirg  effective  is  to  shake  them  off  into  a 


have  covered  a  rose  bush  with  lead  ar¬ 
senate  and  they  failed  to  notice  it  at  all. 
M  e  have  to  fight  them  daily  or  we  would 
get  no  grapes  at  all.  as  they  are  espe¬ 
cially  fond  of  grape  bloooms.. 

The  Hanson  and  the  IVonderful  let¬ 
tuces  still  hold  well,  while  all  the  Butter 
lettuces  have  gone  to  seed. 

In  the  flower  garden  the  hollyhocks  now 
hold  the  stage,  but  the  Gladioli  that 
were  planted  in  March  are  throwing  up 
their  blooming  stems  and  will  soon  be 
gay.  For  the  best  results  I  think  it  a 
mistake  to  start  Cannas  in  pots  with  the 
idea  of  getting  effect  earlier.  This  Spring 
I  bought  a  lot  of  the  new  sorts  w'hich  the 
florist  had  started  in  four-inch  pots  and 
at  the  same  time  planted  my  own  dry 
roots.  Today  those  dry  rhizomes  are  beat¬ 
ing  the  started  plants,  and  a  bed  of  old 
King  Humbers  is  a  long  way  ahead  of  the 
yellow  one  which  I  bought  this  season. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  used  the 
started  plants,  and  it  will  be  the  last.  I 
have  the  Skinner  overhead  irrigation  on 
but  part  of  my  garden,  but  here  near  the 
ocean  we  have  such  constant  xvinds  that  I 
can  catch  the  xvind  in  the  right  direction, 
shoot  the  water  straight  up  in  the  air 
and  water  .50  feet  beyond  the  end  of  the 
pipe.  Hope  that  wind  will  not  blow  some 
Hun  bomb  down  on  us.  The  sea  serpent 
is  not  in  it  this  year  at  the  seaside  re¬ 
sorts.  W.  F.  JtASSEY. 


Spray  for  Garden  Crops 

Can  you  give  me  information  on  solu¬ 
tions  to  use  for  spraying  garden  vege¬ 
tables.  such  ns  tomatoes,  beams,  carrots 
and  Ted  raspberries?  There  is  a  worm 
on  the  berries. that  eats  the  young  canes. 

Rochester,  Mich.  F.  s. 

Insects  Avhich  eat  the  foliage  may  be 
easily  poi.soned  by  applying  the  poi.son  to 
the  leaves  which  they  are  devouring.  The 
material  generally  msed  is  one  ounce  of 
ar.senate  of  lead  paste  in  one  gallon  of 
water.  The  pests  which  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  this  method  include  potato 
bugs,  tomato  worms,  cabbage  worms,  as- 
j)aragus  beetles,  striped  cucumber  beetles, 
etc. 

That  class  of  insects  which  do  not  eat 
the  foliage  and  live  by  sucking  the  juice 
out  of  the  plants  cannot  be  killed  Avith  a 
stomach  poison,  because  there  is  no  way 
to  get  the  poison  where  the  insects  will 
eat  it.  I’lant  lice  belong  to  this  class, 
and  they  can  be  killed  by  spraying  a 
strong  solution  of  suffocating  tobacco  ex¬ 
tract  directly  onto  the  bodies.  The  best 
material  made  for  the  purpose  is  made  up 
of  one  pint  of  tobacco  extract  (40  per 
cent  nicotine  sulphate),  75  gallons  of 
water  and  three  pounds  of  dissolved  soap. 

A  very  hard  class  to  combat  comprises 
the  hard-.‘<helled  insects,  such  as  the  stink 
bugs,  striped  cucumber  bettles.  flea  beet¬ 
les,  etc.  They  are  killed  by  mechanical 
means  or  else  objectionable  conditions  are 
established  so  that  -they  go  away.  IMost 
insects  abhor  the  presence  of  dust,  air- 
slaked  lime,  tobacco  dust,  sulphur,  etc. 

The  leaves  of  tomatoes,  cantaloupes,  cu¬ 
cumbers.  beans,  carrots,  potatoes,  celery, 
etc.,  are  subject  to  various  diseases  of 
the  foliage  Avhich  are  spoken  of  as 
“blight” :  most  of  these  may  be  checke;' 
somewhat  in  their  development  by  siuaiy- 
ing  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  This  con¬ 
tains  lime  and  dissolved  copper  sulphate 
mixed  in  a  certain  particular  manner. 

Most  of  the  small  truckers  and  all  of 
the  home  gardeners  would  find  it  much 
easier  and  more  economical  to  buy  a 
readymade  combination  spray  material 
containing  a  stomach  poison  for  the  in-  | 
sects  and  Bordeaux  for  the  checking  of 
the  leaf  diseases.  There  are  several  excel-  ; 
lent  mixtures  on  the  markdt.  After  the 
lunetioii  of  the  various  spray  materials 
is  once  understood  it  is  very  easy,  but 
until  then  the  beginner  had  better  have 
the  advice  and  supervision  of  an  expei'i- 
enced  good  grower.  Stalk  borers,  squash 
vine  borers  and  wilts  of  various  kinds  are 
within  the  stem  and  of  course  cannot  be 
affected  by  any  kind  of  spray.  k.  d.  u.  i 

“Why  do  you  call  your  dog  Camera?”  i 
“Because  he  is  always  tryiif^  to  get  a  I 
snap  at  everybody  he  meets.” — Balti-  ! 
more  Avuerican. 


/ - 

SPRAYS  QUICKLY— 
SPRAYS  THOROUGHLY— 

y  You  can  cover  up  to  seven 
rows  at  a  time  with  a 

CROWN  Traction  Sprayer 

Tlie  wheels  are  adjustable  to  wide  or  nai’- 
row  rows.  The  powerful  Goulds  tAvo- 
cylinder  pump  protluces  a  mist-like  spray 
that  envelopes  all  parts  of  the  plants.  Tlie 
sprayer  is  equipped  with  pressure  gauge 
and  relief  valve.  Write  today  lor  catalog. 


Your  cnance  is  in  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
business  opportunities  offer  you  independence 
Barm  lands  $11  to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated  lands 
$35  to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay ;  $2,000  loan 
in  improvements,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan 
of  livestock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements  per¬ 
sonal  property  or  livestock.  Good  markets 
churches,  schools,  roads,  telephones  Excel¬ 
lent  climate— crops  and  livestock  prove  it 
Special  homeseekers’  fare  certificates.  Write 
for  free  booklets.  Allan  Cameron  General 
Superintendent  Land  Branch,  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway,  519  Ninth  Avenue.  Calgary 
Alberta.  • 


Iron  Age  Engine  Sprayer  Covering  an  Acre  in  Six  Minutes 


Let  the  Boys  Go ! 

Let  tis  give  them  a  “Godspeed  and  good  luck,”  put  that  good  old  grim 
Americaii  smile  on  our  faces,  and  xcUli  modern  machinery  carry  on  their 
work  while  they  are  gone.  While  they  are  “Raising  Cain  with  the  Kai.ser” 
•  let  us  raise  food  for  thexn. 


imAni 


Sprayers  and  Potatu  Diggers  are  enlisted  in  this  great  Avork— the  sprayers 

. to  keep  the  potatoes  growing  vigorously  to  full  matiiritv 

[  \  and  the  diggers  to  harvest  them  quickly  with  great 

!  saving  of  lalxir  and  hor.ses. 

.< 

\  Iron  Age  Spra.vers  produce  by  heavy  pressure  a 
fog-like  spray  that  thoroughly  covers  every  plant, 
leiiving  no  place  for  bug  or  blight  to  get  in  its 
deadly  Avork.  The  Iron  Age  Engine  SjArayer 
sliown  above  is  equipped  Avith  a  4%  II."  P. 
“New  Way”  Engine  Avluch  can  be  removed 
and  used  for  other  purposes,  especially  to 
supply  tlie  power  on  the  Iron  Age  Engine 
I’otato  Digger  shown  here. 

The  Digger,  when  equipped  with  this  en¬ 
gine  i'e(iuires  only  two  horses,  freeing  a 
tOiim  for  other  work.  If  neee.ssary  when 
the  Avorking  conditions  are  A’ery  heavy, 
the  engine  Avill  clear  tlie  elevator  iJv 
simply  slowing  up  the  team.  .Staunch 
and  powerful,  this  machine  has  the 
‘•keep  going"  qualities  of  a  “tank.” 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  it 
Avork,  especially  Avhen  the  crop  it 
brings  to  light  has  been  culti¬ 
vated  and  sprayetl  to  bumper 
size  with  Irou  Age  Cultivators 
and  Sprayers. 


Write  for  Catalogs 


Bateman  M’f  g  Co. 


Iron  Age  Engine  Digger 


Box  200,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


CROWN  MFC.  CO. 
112  Wayne  St. 
PHELPS.  N. 


earns  more  money 
with  less  work.  Rais« 


ASmallCaliforniaFarm.,  . . 

,  ,  tne  crops  yoti  know, 

also  oranges,  grapes,  olives  and  flgs.  No  cold  weather  ricll 
SOI  ;  low  prices;  e^sy  terms.  Enjoy  life  liere.  Ncwcoinei-s 
welcome.  AV  rite  for  new  .San  Joanuin  Valley  Illustrated 
l  olders  free,  t .  L.Soagravea.  IiidiistrliiU  oiiimUKloii- 
cr  Ssaiita  h  e  Ky.,  liaihvay  Eiehaiigc,  Chleugo 


MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Cuts  down  repair  bills— 
ask  any  farmer.  Lightens 
the  load — ask  any  horse. 
Never  thins  out;  never 
runs  off;  never  gums. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

makes  new  harness  out 
of  old. 

Standaid  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 
Principal  O/Eces 

New  York  Buffalo  Albany  Boston 
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y'  OR  a  yearly  subscriptions  I 
to  *Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


(Two  One  Year  Subscriptions 
to  two  Different  Addresses) 

ThisTransparent 
Handle  Name 
Knife 

Your  name  and  address  will  be 
printed  and  shown  as  sample 

IT  Is  not  alone  a  novelt.v, 
but  it  is  a  good  Pocket 
Knife.  The  knife  has  two 
blades.  One  large  spear 
point  and  one  pen.  Half  pol¬ 
ish  German  Silver  bolster, 
brass  lining,  3% -inch  Cellu¬ 
loid  handle.  The  material  is 
of  the  very  best  quality,  the 
blades  Irelng  made  of  higtiest 
grade  English  Crucible  Steel. 
Each  blade  bears  tlie  trade 
mark  "Keen  Kutter,”  which 
in  itself  Is  sutliclent  guaran¬ 
tee  that  it  contains  nothing 
hut  the  very  highest  grade  of 
material,  and  is  of  the  best 
workmanship. 

THIS  knife  will  not  be  given  with  subscrip- 
*  lions  they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in 
place  of  cash)  to  our  subscribers  and  friends 
who,  acting  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions 
as  indicated. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Turkeys. — After  a  month  of  pa¬ 
tient  incubation  the  big  white  turkey 
hatched  six  poults  from  her  12  eggs.  That 
gives  us  12  poults,  as  the  Red  hen  still 
has  her  family  intact.  The  first  two- 
thirds  of  the  litter* of  eggs  .seemed  to  be 
fertile — the  later  ones  not  so.  It  was 
curious  to  observe  the  dilTerence  between 
the  hen  and  the  turkey  as  nurses.  The 
hen  (luietly  submits  to  being  driven  into 
a  coop  ar  night,  from  which  she  is  not 
let  out  until  the  grass  is  dry.  One  night 
she  started  to  brood  the  poult.s  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  outside,  and  the  girls  left  lier  there. 
When  we  looked  out  of  the  window  in  the 
morning  there  she  wa.s,  leading  her  fam¬ 
ily  through  the  wet  grass.  Now.  the  tur¬ 
key  refused  to  enter  any  coop  or  shed. 
She  crawled  off  into  the  high  grass  and 
gathered  her  family  under  her — talking 
as  steadily  as  a  woman  who  came  to  our 
place  and  delivered  a  lecture  on  training 
children.  The  girls  were  greatly  troubled, 
but  they  reasoned  that  Mrs.  Turkey  ought 
to  know  her  business.  Early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  I  walked  by.  The  wise  old  head 
reached  u))  to  watch  me  and  then  darted 
down  like  an  Indian  in  the  grass  I  The 
tjirkey  held  her  family  under  hei'  until 
10  ./clock,  when  the  grass  was  dry.  Then 
she  led  them  out.  Thus,  the  hen  submits 
to  human  discipline — whether  it  is  sensi- 
Vde  or  not.  The  turkey  knows  her  own 
flesh  and  blood  and  will  not  be  dictated 
to.  That  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  mod¬ 
ern  civilization  upon  life,  whether  it  is 
bound  in  feathers  or  hide  or  cloth !  A 
lot  of  us  are  getting  out  of  the  habit  of 
using  the  good  old-fashioned  “instinct.” 
We  do  what  other  tell  us  to — by  word  or 
through  looks ! 

Apple  Trees. — The  man  who  develops 
an  api)le  orchard — plants  the  trees  with 
his  own  hand  and  see  them  grow  into 
fruitage — has  many  a  lesson  of  life.  I 
often  wonder  at  the  stories  men  tell  of 
planting  difl’erent  varieties  and  waiting 
until  they  fruit  before  knowing  that 
some  are  misfits.  Practically  every  sepa¬ 
rate  variety  has  a  distin<}t  habit  of 
growth,  and  the  man  who  sees  them  grow 
up  around  him  comes  to  know  them 
much  as  he  would  distinguish  the  blood 
of  different  breeds  in  a  bunch  of  grade 
cattle.  To  me  the  thick,  stocky  head  of 
Mcljitosh  is  as  different  from  that  of 
Wealthy  as  an  Ayrshire  is  from  a  Jersey. 
Greening,  with  its  tent-like  head,  and  Sut¬ 
ton,  with  its  pear-tree  shade,  and  the 
spread  of  Ren  Davis  are  very  distinct. 
Many  nursei'ymen  say  they  can  select 
the  little  trees  by  the  color  or  shape  of 
the  wood  or  bj’  the  roots.  At  any  rate,  a 
man  who  watches  his  trees  grow  ought  to 
know  the  varieties  by  their  shape.  It 
would  seem  to  me  a  question  if  a  man 
who  cannot  .see  these  things  will  ever 
make  a  successful  fi-uit  grower. 

The  Off  Year. — It  is  the  natural 
habit  of  some  varieties  to  produce  a  big 
crop  one  year  and  then  go  “dry”  or  off 
the  next  season.  Baldwin  and  Spy  in 
particular  act  that  way  with  me.  In  one 
block  of  Baldwins  we  seem  to  be  inducing 
some  of  the  trees  to  produce  annual  crops, 
but.  as  a  rule.  Baldwin  is  not  an  annual 
bearer.  Now.  this  is  Avhat  I  am  trying 
to  rind  out :  .Should  we  cultivate  and  feed 
the  trees  in  their  “off”  year,  or  let  them 
alone?  My  own  inclination  is  to  let  them 
go.  Cultivation  and  feeding  will  make 
wood  freely,  and  I  do  not  see  that  we  are 
so  likely  to  make  fruit  buds.  When  the 
tree  does  not  get  all  the  food  and  moisture 
it  needs,  nature  steps  in  and  prepares  for 
the  future  by  producing  an  abundance  of 
buds.  Where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
food  and  water  1  think  the  tree  will  rush 
into  wood  growth  and  neglect  to  make 
buds.  So  it  would  be  my  plan  to  let  the 
tree  pretty  much  alone  in  the  off  year. 
Then,  when  it  comes  to  the  fruiting  year, 

1  would  give  it  the  best  of  care — mulching 
or  fertilizing  and  feeding  well.  Hold 
back  for  buds — push  hard  for  fruit  I  That 
is  our  idea. 

REiSULt  of  Feeding. — I  find  a  <-lass  of 
fruit  growers  who  say  this  is  wrong ; 
that  the  tree  ought  to  be  fed  and  culti¬ 
vated  through  the  off  year  the  same  as 
when  bearing,  so  as  to  give  it  size  and 
strength.  Last  Fall  I  bought  quite  a 
quantity  of  chicken  manure,  and  in  order 
to  save  storage  we  decided  to  put  it  right 
on  a  block  of  trees.  They  were  Baldwins. 


It  was  naturally  their  off  year,  and  they 
had  been  left  in  sod.  as  we  u.sually  leave 
them  at  that  time.  I  figured  that  the 
buds  were  forming,  and  that  the  chicken 
manure  would  give  these  trees  extra  nitro¬ 
gen  and  strength.  They  made  some  growth 
through  the  Winter  and  I  fully  expected 
to  see  them  pink  with  bloom  this  Spring. 
Instead  of  that  they  made  little  or  no 
bloom — only  a  scattering  flower  here  and 
there.  Instead  of  doing  their  duty  at 
producing  fruit  they  are  now  making  a 
tremendous  wood  growth.  Now  I  think 
that  late  application  of  chicken  manure 
forced  these  trees  into  growth  at  the 
wrong  time.  There  was  too  much  nitro¬ 
gen  in  it.  That  gay  young  element  drew 
the  tree  away  from  its  natural  duty  of 
bud  making.  Instead  of  “sawing  wood” 
the  ti’ee  proceeded  to  make  wood  and 
shirked  the  job  of  helping  Hoover  this 
year  I 

Comparisons. — Thus  a  Baldwin  tree 
seems  not  unlike  most  humans  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  My  boys,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
others,  have  been  known  to  misuse  their 
vacations  and  playtime.  “All  work  and 
no  play  makes  .Tack  a  dull  boy.”  I  think 
my  folks  sub.scribf*  to  that  doctrine  and 
would  like  to  have  the  minister  use  it  fre¬ 
quently  as  a  text.  The  Baldwin  trees 
evidently  agree  fully  with  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Y*ou  send  the  average  human  off 
for  his  vacation  with  a  medium  supply  of 
money  and  a  clear  understanding  that  he 
must  economize  fairly  and  .save  himself, 
and  he  will  come  back  to  his  job  tuned 
up  for  a  fine  performance.  Dump  money 
into  his  purse  and  tell  him  to  “go  to  it,” 
and  he  will  make  very  few  fruit  buds  for 
future  service,  but  rather  a  growth  of 
pleasure-loving  habits  that  Avill  make  him 
of  small  account  in  practical  work.  The 
“off”  season,  or  vacation,  is  not  the  time 
for  nitrogen  if  you  expect  to  come  back 
and  get  “on”  the  treadmill.  I  now  think 
that  when  I  put  that  chicken  manure 
around  these  trees  last  Fall  I  was  just 
about  as  foolish  as  I  would  have  been  to 
have  given  the  boys  $50  and  sent  them  off 
alone  in  a  car  for  a  vacation  I  But  what 
shall  I  do  now  to  bring  these  big  trees 
back  to  their  job  next  year?  The  sod 
has  been  plowed  under.  Now  what?  I 
know  what  we  plan  to  do,  but  what 
would  2/oM  do  to  a  tree  or  a  boy  after  you 
saw  that  you  had  given  too  much  nitro¬ 
gen  at  the  wrong  time? 

The  Red  Hens. — Fame  .seems  to  have 
fixed  her  eye  upon  us  at  last.  During 
the  pa.st  half  century  I  will  confess  that 
on  several  occasions  we  have  attempted 
things  which  we  hoped  would  attract  at¬ 
tention.  I  have  noted  that  when  people 
stand  out  by  the  wayside  and  call  out  as 
Fame  walks  by :  “Madame,  here  I  am ; 
send  me  I”  tlu'.v  are  rarely  recognized. 
The  critical  lady  walks  by  with  her  liead 
up.  deaf  to  the  call.  AVhen  she  wants 
you  she  will  most  likely  appear  while  you 
wear  your  old  clothes — dusty  and  sweaty 
from  oi’diuary  labor.  Most  of  us  are  at 
our  best,  Avithout  knowing  it,  not  while 
we  are  dressed  up  “for  handsome,”  but  in 
some  plain,  humlde  service  which  seems  to 
us  very  commonplace,  and  .so  Fame  comes 
walking  into  the  Hope  Farm  yard  after 
long  years  Avith  the  most  distinguished 
Hoi)e  Farmer  to  date,  and  says: 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  universe, 
and  New  .Tiu’sey  in  particular,  we  have 
Avith  us  tonight  a  lady  Avho  has  won  dis¬ 
tinction — who  has  given  a  .service  of 
great  i»ractical  value  to  her  country,  Avho 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  great  group  of 
Avorthy  citizens.  Others  may  face  the 
shells  upon  the  battlefield,  but  this  lady 
has  excelled  them  all.  and  has  proved 
her.self  a  Avorthy  soldier  in  the  quieter 
walks  of  life.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  introduce— — 

lIoAV  these  orators  do  love  to  roll  such 
senteiK'es  out  and  keep  you  Avaitiug  for 
the  final  “introduction.”  Fame  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  and  Avhile  she  is  clearing  her 
throat  I  kuoAV  you  are  saying,  “Oh.  I  am 
so  glad  that  the  Hope  Farm  mother  is  to 
be  recognized.  I  have  knoAvu  all  the 
time  That  she  A\'as  the  mainspring  of  that 
jjlace.  This  Hope  Farm  man  is  the  talk¬ 
er,  the  hands  on  the  clock,  but  mother,  as 
is  usually  the  ca.se,  is  the  dominating  force 
in  that  family.  I  AA'onder  Avhat  beautiful 
thing  she  has  done  noAV !” 

But  here  is  Fame,  finishing  her  speech  : 

“It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  most  famous  member  of  the  Hope 
Farm  family — Polly  the  Red  hen!” 

And  all  the  Hope  Farmers,  big  and  lit¬ 


tle,  applaud  and  agree  that  Polly  has  a 
better  record  than  any  of  us.  For  at  the 
Vineland  egg-laying  contest  Polly  .stood  at 
the  head  of  all  the  Reds  for  seven  mouths 
in  the  second  year.  She  laid  l.T”  eggs 
in  212  days  and  is  still  going  strong.  In 
addition  to  this  she  Avas  not  discouraged 
by  the  disreputable  work  of  her  lazy  sis¬ 
ter.  but  through  her  own  fine  recor^'  has 
put  the  Hope  Farm  contest  pen  at  the 
head  of  all  the  Reds  for  three  successive 
months. 

We  all  cheerfullA’  admit  that  there  is  no 
one  else  on  the  farm  Avho  CA’er  had  any 
such  record  at  college  or  at  industry.  If 
.someone  Avent  to  my  old  college  and  hunt¬ 
ed  out  my  student  record  I  fear  it  Av<mld 
do  anything  but  stimulate  my  children. 
As  for  industry,  there  surely  has  been 
no  great  popular  demand  that  any  of  us 
have  a  gold  Avatch  or  a  public  monument. 
Polly  has  shelled  her  way  in  the  great 
driA’e  for  food,  and  has  made  all  the  other 
Red  hens  feel  blue.  As  her  record  is 
Avhite,  she  is  a  .Star  .Spangled  Banner  hen, 
and  Avhen  she  dies  Ave  will  have  her 
“.stuffed,”  not  with  dressing,  but  pre¬ 
served  as  an  insijiration  to  f)ther  Hope 
Farmers  and  their  friends.  For  Polly 
.saw  th.at  last  year  our  pen  cut  a  A’ery 
poor  figure — clo.se  to  an  0.  .So  she  start¬ 
ed  quietly  in  to  put  a  1  in  front  of  that  0 
and  make  it  10.  .Say.  boys,  do  you  face  a 
poor  record  as  Avell  as  Polly  did?  Some 
celebration  was  needed  to  mark  this 
event.  .So  aac  ju.st  killed  a  brother  and 
tAA’o  drone  sisters  of  Polly  and  sei-ved 
them  up  on  .Tune  10  Avith  peas  and  beets 
and  five  quarts  of  Marshall  straAvberries. 
The  poet  a.sks  “What  is  so  rare  as  a  day 
in  .Tune?”  He  would  have  found  that 
“rare  day”  right  here,  Avith  17  peojtle  to 
eat  the  dinner.  The  poet  Avould  have 
looked  us  OA-er  and  (hen  pa.s.sed  his  plate 
for  “a  little  more  Avhite  meat  and  dress¬ 
ing.”  ir.  Av.  f. 


My  War  Garden  Experiences  to  Date 

My  husband,  a  “real”  farmer,  believes 
in  fitting  land  early,  and  jdanting  as  eaidy 
as  ground  and  Aveather  permit,  Avhether  it 
is  the  fertile  valley  land,  the  hillside,  or 
hill-top  land.  We  are  ncAV  to  our  hillside, 
southeastern-slope  farm,  Avhich  has  been 
badly  abused.  The  husband  wishing  to 
hurry  along  the  reclaiming,  plowed  in  the 
Fall  until  three  feet  of  snoAv  buried  the 
sulky  ploAV  from  sight.  How  the  neigh¬ 
bors  shook  their  heads  (behind  his  back). 
“That  land  (stony)  Avill  be  packed  so 
tight  by  Spring  that  he  can't  ever  fit  it.” 

This  Spring  the  wheel  digger  Avas  run 
over  it  once  by  husband ;  the  Acme  har¬ 
row  Avas  run  over  it  twice  by  my.self ; 
Avith  a  boating  in  between  it  left  that 
land  in  a  most  delightful  .state,  fine  and 
soft.  Hoav  the  children’s  toes  and  the 
seeds  did  revel  in  that  seed  bed  I  The 
results,  of  cotirse.  are  what  coupt  after 
all.  Let  us  see  Avhat  Ave  have  .Tune  10. 

Peas  Avith  jaals  two  to  three  inches 
long;  beet  greens,  with  baby  beets  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter,  for  dinner ;  lettuce 
supplying  us,  the  neighbors  and  the  chick¬ 
ens  Avith  many  a  meal.  Radi.shes  long 
since  gone  by.  Potatoes  14  to  1(5  inches 
high.  Sweet  corn  the  same  (in  spi>ts). 
SAveet  corn  seed  came  ui)  very  irregularly 
this  year;  I  think  it  Avas  as  badly  af¬ 
fected  by  the  early  fro.st  la.st  Fall  as  the 
field  corn  Avas.  but  as  Ave  have  planted 
an  extra  quantity  hope  to  have  enough  to 
can  50  quarts  of  succotash. 

Cook  exactly  .as  for  the  ta))le.  seasoning 
Avith  salt  pork,  .salt  and  i)epper.  Fill 
glass  jars,  jnit  on  neAV  rubbers,  fit  on 
glass  top,  but  do  not  .seal  tight  yet. ,  Put 
cans  into  a  boiler  of  water  as  nearly  of 
same  temperature  as  of  jars  as  possible 
and  boil  sttaidily  for  three  hours.  Re¬ 
move  from  boiler  and  seal.  The  succo¬ 
tash  is  not  quite  up  to  standard  for  looks, 
just  a  bit  musty,  but  is  par  excejlence  for 
ta.ste.  That  is  the  reason  for  50  quarts 
this  year  against  14  for  last. 

We  use  tAVO  kinds  of  hoes :  a  small, 
narroAV  hoe  for  light  Avork  and  a  “rake” 
hoe  for  the  heavier.  .lust  a  hint  to  si.ster 
gardeners:  To  make  a  hoe  cut  Aveeds 

more  easily,  take  a  file  and  .sharpen  the 
edge  occasionally.  It  keeps  the  temper 
from  getting  “on  edge.” 

If,  AA'hen  you  start  to  remov<!  gra.ss 
roots  and  damp  earth  from  the  rake-hoe, 
you  discover  a  cunning  little  snake 
tAvisted  around  the  teeth,  do  not  get  ex¬ 
cited.  Examine  it  closely  (as  you  dare). 
If  it  is  sjiotted  or  checkered  “hit  him  on 
the  head  'til  he  is  dead.”  but  if  he  is 
striped  let  him  go.  Many  a  “varmint” 
bug  Avill  he  catch  for  you.  And  toads! 
Guard  them  Avith  fidelity !  It  Avill  pay 
you.  'J'hese  Avar  gardens  are  going  to 
do  and  are  doing  much  for  Avomen.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  am  fat,  not  fair  ( tan  covers 
the  fair),  and  nearing  forty.  The  fat  is 
broiling  UAvay.  the  tan  is  not  minded,  and 
I  “feel"’  like  .sixteen. 

THE  AVONDKKVIEAV  FARM  AVO.AtAN. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  Avho  till  it.” — Adv.— 


,’T  pA 


Conservation  means 
the  use  of  foods  re- 

Sless  sugar, 
lel,  and  the ' 
minimum  of  wheat. 


requires  No  Sugar. 
No  RJEL,less  milk 
or  cream  than  i 
other  cereals,  and 
is  part  BARLEY. 
It’s  a  concentrated, 
nourishing,  eco¬ 
nomical  and  deli  - 
clous  food.TRYlT! 


“QUEEN” 
AUTO  LEVS 

CONFORMS  TO  ALL 
HEADLIGHT  LAW.S, 
but  throws  lOOjt  more  liKht 
tliaii  ordinary  Lena.  Lignts 
road  from  fence  to  fence. 
Tested,  approved  and  used  by  United  States  Army. 
Two  colors,  crystal  and  amber.  Sent  charges  prepaid  with 
understanding,  that  if  not  satisfactory  in  30  days,  return 
and  get  money  back.  Following  are  pricea  per  pair; 

.  .  ,  CJiySTAI.  AMBi.n 

8  to  8!  j  inches,  inclusive . tl  .50  52.00 

8?^tO‘J  “  1.76  2.26 

9H  to  9’A  '•  2.00  2.60 

to  10  "  "  2.26  3.00 

West  of  the  Rockies  25c  a  pair  additional. 

Give  diameter  of  old  Lens,  also  model  and  make  of  Car, 
Liberal  terms  to  repreaentativea, 
FLEMINCTON  CUT  GLASS  CO.,  Inc. 
FLEMINCTON  NEW  JERSEY 


“SUNSHINE  &  CONSOLATION"  IS  SENT  FREE. 
“POEMS  OF  FAITH.  CONSOLATION  AND  CHEER"— 

also  some  "EVEKYDAY  THOUGHTS”  and  an  ART 
SUPPLEMENT— comprise  Volume  43  of  the  Cypress 
Pocket  Library  84  famous  poets  are  represented  by 
their  beat  work,  “A  vest  pocket  edition  of  higheBt  lit¬ 
erary  value.”  Such  is  the  already  famous  "ONCE-IN- 
WHILE”  BOOK.  No  conditions.  No  subscriptions.  No 
“Follow-up.”  Simply  write  Southern  Cypress  Assn., 
120  Hibernia  Building,  New  Orleans,  or  129  Heard 
Bnilding,  Jacksonville.  Fla.  ‘ 


ft  11  i  One  Man — One  Horse — One 

I  nm  H/UrVPQlPI*  sen  Gathering.  Equal 
wJwlIlAJIttA  f  vOlVa  to  a  com  binder.  Sold  direct 

- -  ,  ^  , — — — ; - to  farmers  for  23 years.  Only 

526  with  fodder  hinder.  Fi'ee  catalog  showing  picture  of 
Haiwester.  PROCESS  CORN  HARVESTER  MEG.  CO.,  Silisi,  Kaos. 
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yOR  2  yearly  subscriptions  j 
to  ‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

(Two  One  Year  Subscriptions  I 
to  two  Different  Addresses)  I 

ThisTransparent 
Handle  Name 
Knife 

Your  name  and  address  will  be 
Printed  and  shown  as  sample 

IT  is  not  alone  a  novelty, 
but  it  is  a  good  Pocket 
Knife.  The  knife  has  two 
blades.  One  large  spear 
point  and  one  pen.  Half  pol¬ 
ish  German  Silver  bolster, 
brass  lining,  3% -inch  Cellu¬ 
loid  handle.  The  material  is 
of  the  very  best  quality,  the 
blades  being  made  of  highest 
grade  English  Crucible  Steel. 
Each  blade  bears  the  trade 
mark  “Keen  Kutter,”  which 
<  in  itself  is  sufficient  guaran- 
*  Ml  tee  that  it  contains  nothing 
but  the  very  highest  grade  of 
material,  and  is  of  the  best 
Avorkinaushlp. 

THIS  knife  will  not  be  given  with  subscrip- 
*  lions— they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  (in  ^ 

,  place  of  cash) to  our  subscribers  and  friends  | 
who,  acting  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  | 
as  indicated.  | 

I  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

SlllilHHllUIIIUIMUII»lllMltHiMIIUIIIIIIU<Milllllil<IIMIUIIHHIIIIIH4IIMIIMUIIitlNIIIJII 
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Fruit  Notes  from  Missouri 

Man  and  the  plant  world  had  to  en¬ 
dure  the  severest  Winter  in  a  great  many 
years.  Here  there  was  a  temperatnre 
as  low  as  20  below  zero  wdth  long  con¬ 
tinued  zero  and  below  zero  weather. 
Fortunately  this  was  accompanied  by 
the  deepest  snow  within  memory,  so  that 
the  earth  was  securely  blanketed.  As  a 
result,  wheat  is  promising,  although  a 
large  acreage  was  sown  too  late  for 
safety  and  would  surel.v  have  frozen 
without  the  snow  protection.  On  account 
of  the  Plessian  fly  the  State  College  has 
advised  farmers  to  make  their  sowing 
about  two  weeks  later  than  usual  and 
with  this  excuse  for  dilatoriness  some 
were  drilling  far  into  November,  while 
the  traditional  date  has  been  close  to 
October  1. 

Noting  frost  damage  I  find  that  only 
a  small  minority  of  fruit-bearing  plants 
succumbed  to  the  cold.  In  grapes,  Rog¬ 
ers  hybrids  suffered  most  as  a  class. 
Agawam  appeared  tenderest ;  Gaertner, 
Massasoit,  Wilder,  Goethe,  showed  dam¬ 
age  ;  young  vines  of  Herbert,  none.  For 
budding  out  strongly  and  evenly,  the 
promising  new  Texas  Xlnta  is  the  best 
in  the  vineyard,  another  qualit.v  of  great 
value,  with  Ives  as  second.  Campbell’s 
is  also  a  good  one  in  this  respect,  and 
Moore’.s. 

In  bush  fruits,  the  new  McDonald  dew¬ 
berry  was  killed  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
ground,  but  canes  on  the  ground  are  full 
of  buds.  We  are  mowing  off  the  dead 
tops.  Raspberries  came  through  in  good 
shape,  the  blackcaps  with  much  less  dead 
wood  than  usual,  never  more  promising. 
The  reds,  too,  endured  W'ell.  In  black¬ 
berries  the  early  King  was  damaged  con¬ 
siderably,  Harvest  not  so  much,  and  may 
produce  a  fair  crop.  The  later  midseason 
sorts,  such  as  Eldorado,  Taylor,  Blowers, 
etc.,  are  in  fine  condition.  Gooseberries 
and  currants  are  untouched,  and  have  set 
a  heavy  crop. 

In  tree  fruits,  peaches,  after  four  suc¬ 
cessive  crops,  show  serious  injury.  Fruit 
buds  were  a  rarity  and  many  trees  are 
putting  out  only  a  sickly  growth.  J  dis¬ 
horned  all  my  old  trees  and  all  others 
showing  damage.  All  the  other  tree 
fruits,  except  apricots,  bloomed  in  pro¬ 
fusion,  but  it  is  too  early  to  say  how 
large  a  percentage  of  fruit  set  and  will 
not  drop.  A  whole  week  of  cold  weather 
swooped  down  upon  us  in  April,  and  for 
two  nights  ice  formed  in  quarter-inch 
thickness,  yet  there  was  no  apparent 
injury.  Even  the  sti’awberries  showed 
very  few  dead  blossoms  and  buds,  but  I 
fear  pollination  has  been  interfered  with. 

My  two  hardy  .Japanese  persimmons, 
Tamopan  and  Eureka,  found  20  degrees 
below  too  much  for  them  and  I  was  in  no 
way  surprised  to  find  them  killed,  but  the 
fact  of  their  enduring  10  degrees  below 
in  1917  showed  that  they  were  equally  as 
hardy  as  some  other  fruits  that  we  never 
think  of  discarding  as  too  tender  for  pro¬ 
fitable  culture. 

Early  bearing  should  rightly  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  valuable  quality  in  all  trees, 
and  especially  in  the  apple,  but  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  this  respect.  I  have 
five  apple  trees  standing  in  a  short  row. 
Champion,  Delicious,  King  David,  Sena¬ 
tor  and  Pound  Sweet.  King  David  bore 
two  crops  before  the  others  began.  Then 
Champion  and  Delicious  came  in  with 
two  good  crops  and  this  Spring,  for  the 
first  time.  Senator  and  Pound  Sweet  are 
full  of  bloom.  If  they  produce  full,  they 
will  be  from  four  to  two  crops  behind  the 
othei'S.  This  is  a  point  that  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  in  selecting  varieties. 
Winesap  is  an  early  bearer,  earlier  than 
Stayman,  though  the  latter  is  not  tardy. 
My  first  largest  planting  was  of  .Tefferis, 
due  to  the  recommendation  of  the  late 
Prof.  Van  Deman,  but  this  variety  has 
proved  a  great  disappointment  in  its  fail¬ 
ure  to  yield  for  the  14  years  of  its 
trial  here.  Perhaps  over-rich  soil  was 
partly  respon.sible.  This  Spring  I  note 
more  bloom  than  ever  before,  and  it  is 
possible  they  will  begin  to  redeem  them¬ 
selves.  If  they  fail  again  I  do  not  think 
I  shall  have  patience  to  wait  longer.  The 
Jefferis  is  a  dessert  apple  of  the  highest 
quality,  and  when  fruitful  should  be  a 
money  maker.  What  little  of  the  fruit 


I  h.ave  sold  has  always  brought  out  calls 
for  more.  It  has  another  fault,  that  of 
rotting  when  ripening.  I  have  not  yet 
sprayed  for  this,  but  it  will  be  imperative 
in  case  there  is  a  good  crop  to  be  saved. 
Jonathan  here  averages  a  little  larger 
than  King  David,  but  it  is  not  so  hand¬ 
some  nor  so  heavy  a  bearer,  nor  so 
tenacious  to  the  tree.  Colton  has  proved 
to  be  a  more  regular  bearer  than  Early 
Harvest,  which  it  resembles,  and  the  fruit 
is  larger  and  earlier.  Fanny,  a  late  Sum¬ 
mer  apple,  has  made  a  fine  record  as  a 
regular  and  heavy  yielder.  Its  fruit  is 
large,  good  quality,  but  lacks  some  in 
high  color.  l.  r.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


we  expect  them  to  eat.  Paris  green  and 
hellebore  act  very  quickly,  and  the  poison¬ 
ous  properties  of  the  material  are  gone 
within  two  days  after  the  application. 
The  snails  may  be  captured  by  laying 
chips  and  small  pieces  of  boards  around 
on  the  invested  soil.  They  will  hide  un¬ 
der  these  during  the  day.  However, 
most  of  the  trouble  may  be  overcome  by 
frequent  cultivation,  so  that  a  dust  mulch 
is  maintained  to  discourage  the  activities 
of  the  pests. 


make  sure  that  song  birds  or  other  pro¬ 
tected  birds  d<»  not  sulTer  the  usual  fate 
of  the  innocent  by-stander.  For  instance, 
if  you  shoot  at  a  starling  and  by  mistake 
or  accident  killed  a  robin,  you  would  be 
liable  to  a  penalty.  There  will  be  no 
trouble  in  the  State  of  New  .Terst'y  where 
a  spirit  of  fairness  is  shown  in  a  matter 
of  this  sort,  and  a  fruit  grower  would  be 
justified  in  protecting  against  the  star¬ 
ling. 


Snails  in  the  Garden 

I  have  been  trying  to  raise  some  lettuce 
in  my  garden,  but  the  snails  keep  eating 
or  biting  off  the  tender  leaves.  They  even 
attack  the  young  tomato  plants  set  out 
recently.  They  did  this  last  year,  but 
we  thought  that  it  was  due  to  the  wet. 
Could  you  give  us  directions  to  kill  these 
snails  or  to  drive  them  away?  They  seem 
to  be  all  over  the  garden.  p.  b.  g. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Snails  are  often  destructive,  and  some¬ 
times  when  they  do  considerable  damage 
we  do  not  know  what  did  the  damage,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  a  habit  of  hiding  during 
the  day.  They  are  more  apt  to  be  de¬ 
structive  in  a  shady,  wet  or  overwatered 
garden  than  they  are  in  a  regular  field. 
Plants  may  be  protected  from  injury  by 
applying  powdered  lime  in  a  ring  around 
each  plant ;  their  slimy  bodies  cannot 
stand  dry  dust,  and  especially  lime.  Since 
they  eat  the  leaves  of  lettuce,  spinach, 
carrots,  beans  and  other  plants,  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  apply  poison  to  the  foliage 


New  Jersey  and  Robber  Birds 

Is  it  lawful  to  kill  the  English  starling 
during  the  entire  year  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey?  Have  any  of  your  readers 
discovered  a  method  of  keeping  these  birds 
out  of  the  fruit  trees?  The  bird  referred 
to  above  looks  and  acts  like  the  American 
blackbird,  but  eats  like  the  American  hog, 
being  ready  to  tackle  anything  from  a  pile 
of  garbage  to  the  choicest  apples,  cherries 
or  strawberries.  Can  anyone  tell  of  any 
beneficial  qualities  of  this ’bird?  n.  c.  R. 

Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Our  experience  with  the  starling  is 
about  the  same  as  that  given  above,  and 
personally  we  would  include  the  robin  in 
the  list  of  feathered  robbers.  The  New 
Jersey  game  laws  are  complicated,  but 
the  Fish  and  Game  Commission  says  that 
the  law  prevents  hunting  or  shooting  ex¬ 
cept  during  the  regular  hunting  season. 
The  commission,  however,  holds  that  the 
law  against  using  hounds  and  firearms  for 
hunting  game  does  not  apply  to  a  farmer 
personally  protecting  his  property  against 
hawks,  crows  or  vermin  when  in  the  act 
of  destroying  poultry  or  game.  Thus,  in 
a  case  where  the  starlings  ai'e  causing 
actual  danger  to  property  there  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  •  to  shooting  them.  In  shooting 
at  a  starling,  however,  you  will  -have  to 


Trimming  California  Privet 

What  is  the  proper  time  to  trim  Cali¬ 
fornia  privet  hedges?  One  man  says  trim 
every  month  for  a  good  dense  hedge,  as 
every  sprig  cut  shoots  out  three  or  four 
more  when  trimmed.  Another  says  cut 
only  in  .Tune  and  September,  or  it  will 
winter-kill.  j.  g. 

Norristown,  Pa. 

California  ludvet  may  be  trimmed  any 
time  it  may  need  it.  The  number  of  trim¬ 
mings  that  will  be  necessary  during  the 
growing  season  will  depend  on  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil  and  the  precipitation 
during  the  Summer.  Usually  a  thrifty  , 
hedge  will  need  shearing  about  once  a 
month  from  latter  part  of  iMay  until 
September,  I  have  not  observed  that 
trimming  at  any  season  will  have  any 
effect  on  the  plant’s  hardiness.  Here  in 
New  Jersey  we  trim  at  all  periods  of  the 
Summer  as  the  plants  reipiire  it.  K. 


“De  mule  has  too  much  de  best  of  it,” 
remarked  Mr.  Erastus  Binkley.  “If  I 
lays  hands  on  it  dey’ll  have  me  up  befo’ 
de  Animal  Prevention  Society.  But  spos’n 
de  mule  kicks  me.”  “What  then?”  “He 
ain’  g’ineter  git  reported.  All  my  friends 
jes’  laugh  an’  ack  like  dey  thought  de 
mule  showed  good  judgment.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 


HAKE  JOHN  DEERE  JEED  BED  J 

BEHIND  YOUR  TRACTOR 

^T^HERE  is  a  distinctive  quality  in  John  Deere  seed  beds  that  makes 
them  especially  satisfactory.  Farmers  everywhere  have  recognized 
this  quality  for  many  years.  Wherever  you  go  in  farming  sections— 
in  all  kinds  of  soil — you  will  find  John  Deere  seed  beds. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  make  the  thorough  John  Deere  seed  beds  as  it 
is  to  make  seed  beds  that  are  “just  fair”. 

You  can  make  them  behind  your  tractor  with  a  John  Deere  Tractor 
Plow  and  a  John  Deere  Tractor  Disc  Harrow. 

From  your  John  Deere  dealer  you  can  get  the  size  of  each  of  these  seed 
bed-makers  to  suit  your  tractor.  See  him,  and  then  do  what  farmers 
everywhere  have  found  most  satisfactory— make  John  Deere  seed  beds. 


JOHNl^DEERE  TRACTOR 


Sizes  2,  3  and  4 
Bottom  s 


Genuine  John  Deere  bottoms — the 
world's  standard  for  80  years  because  of 
their  better  seed  bed-making  and  wear¬ 
ing  qu^ities.  Bottoms  reach  full  depths 
immediately  and  stay  in  the  ground 
at  full  depth  while  plowing.  High 
and  lever  power  lift — always  dependable 
— no  chains  or  sprockets  about  lift  me¬ 
chanism.  Quick  detachable  shares — 
strong,  close-fitting  and  time-saving. 
Beams  guaranteed  not  to  bend  or  break. 


JOHN^EERE  TRACTOR  DISC  HARROW 


Double  Action  Pony  Tractor  Disc  Harrow 

Exceptionally  strong,  light  draft  and 

flexible.  Double  bar  gang  frames  with  heavy  tie 
plates.  Strong,  high-arched  connections  between 
front  and  rear  sections — quick  turns 
are  easily  made.  Pull  of  rear  Sec- 
tionis  direct  from  center  of  disc  bear¬ 
ings.  Patented  oscillating  scrapers  can  be 
locked  either  on  or  off.  This  harrow  is 
adapted  for  any  make  of  light  tractor.  For 
heavy  tractors  get  theJohn  Deere  Double  Action 
Heavy  Tractor  Disc  Harrow, 


Sizes 

8,  9  and 
10  Foot 


Ask  for 

Package 

DH-226 


Tell  us  what  implements  you  are  interested  in  and  we  will  send  you  our  big  book 
** Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them.** 


JOHN 


MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


JOH\  DEERE  PLOW^S 
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“A  SQUARE-  DEAL” 

TVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paiter  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubl.v  sure,  we  will  make  good  an.v  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
oflices  to  this  end,  hut  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  i>roteet  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  baitwrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  .should  mention  The  Rural  New- 

Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  


DI'RINO  the  past  few  day.s  we  have  received  a 
dozen  or  more  iinsijrned  letter.s — all  asking 
questions  which  we  assume  are  important.  Among 
the  signatures  to  the.se  letters  are  “A  Reader,”  “A 
School  Director,”  “One  who  Knows.”  “An  Olijector.” 
etc.  We  thought  we  had  made  it  entirely  clear  that 
no  notice  can  l>e  taken  of  unsigned  letter.s.  We  see 
nothing  in  most  of  these  questions  to  make  all  this 
secrecy  necessary.  Yet  if  names  were  given  we 
would  w’illingly  respect  the  wishes  of  any  reader  and 
give  private  information.  The  waste  basket  yawns 

for  anonymous  communications. 

* 

IT  has  been  our  jirivilege  to  read  a  good  many 
letters  from  soldiers  now  on  the  battle  line  in 
France.  The  spirit  .shown  by  these  young  men  is 
admirable.  They  are  hopeful  and  strong,  with  no 
complaint,  and  filled  with  determination  to  do  what 
they  went  over  for.  The  Germans  seem  to  regard 
the  American  soldiers  as  “nice  little  men,  but  with 
no  knowledge  of  war.”  They  need  not  worry  about 
our  “little  men”  until  they  feel  the  point  of  an 
American  bayonet.  Then  there  will  be  full  cau.se  for 
worry.  But  what  a  fine  spirit  our  boys  are  showing. 
We  older  men  who  must  hold  the  trenches  at  home 
must  be  no  less  cheerful. 

YOTJ  can  hardly  take  up  a  paper  in  these  days 
without  reading  of  a  pi’oposition  to  change  the 
name  of  some  common  article  which  has  long  been 
associated  with  Germany.  Sauerki-aut  and  Dim- 
burger  chee.se  are  being  renamed,  and  the  desire  to 
cut  out  all  references  to  German  names  is  spreading 
everywhere.  The  latest  suggestion  is  to  change  the 
name  of  certain  flowers.  A  Long  Island  garden  club 
has  passed  a  resolution  to  that  effect,  and  the  author 
said : 

“Let  us  take  these  roses  and  name  them  for  people 
who  stand  for  the  things  we  are  standing  for  and  our 
boys  are  fighting  for.  Let  us,  for  instance,  call  the 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  the  Edith  Cayell.  Let  us 
call  our  great  big,  pure  white  rose  the  Lusitania  instead 
of  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  _  Let  us  call  the  Gross  an 
Teplitz  the  President  WTlson.” 

.\t  first  thought  all  this  may  seem  a  small  thing, 
yet  it  will  in  the  end  strike  Germany  a  harder  blow 
than  our  soldiers  ever  can  deliver  on  the  battlefield. 
That  is  because  this  desire  to  take  the  German 
names  from  the  things  we  love  or  respect  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  contempt  and  moral  repugnance 
which  is  developing  in  this  country.  During  the 
long  years  which  are  to  follow  this  hideous  war 
Germany  will  be  obliged  to  face  the  moral  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  No  nation  will  trust  her — she 
will  be  like  a  man  who  has  lost  his  character  through 
betrayal  or  the  repudiation  of  the  most  sacred  obli¬ 
gations  of  manhood.  Men  and  nations  may  recover 
from  physical  injuries,  and,  if  they  have  been  true 
to  a  principle,  rise  to  higher  standing  in  the  world, 
Init  no  one  can  face  a  just  moral  condemnation  and 
ever  recover  except  through  some  great  act  of  per¬ 
sonal  or  national  reparation,  and  that  is  what  Ger¬ 
many — the  incarnation  of  selfish  government — seems 
incapable  of  doing.  ^ 

* 

WE  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  Roch- 
ster  Herald  should  persist  in  printing  such 
notes  as  the  one  we  print  on  page  842.  This  paper, 
and  some  .other  city  journals,  seem  anxious  to  find 
and  print  any  statements  or  figures  which  indicate 
that  farmers  are  making  enormous  profits.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  just  why  the  Herald — publi.shed 
in  a  noted  farm  section  and  depending  on  fanners 
largely  for  support — should  act  in  this  way.  The 
case  which  we  review  on  page  842  is  so  clear  and 
simple  that  the  most  ordinary  mind  ought  to  be  able 
to  see  that  Mr.  Adank  could  not  invest  $1,693.20 
and  make  a  “profit”  of  $2,000  unless  he  threw  in  his 
entii’e  yeai’’s  labor  and  then  threw  in  his  crop  for 
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nothing.  Yet  the  evident  purpose  of  the  Herald  is 
to  try  to  make  city  people  believe  that  Mr.  Adank 
made  120  per  cent  on  his  investment  The  sneering 
inference  is  that  all  farmers  could  do  the  same  if 
they  were  only  “efficient.”  and  the  Herald  is  at  it 
again.  One  of  our  readers  says: 

Our  friend  of  the  Rochester  Herald  takes  another 
.shot  at  us.  Someone  out  in  Indiana  m.ade  a  profit  of 
$608.07  on  25  pigs  by  the  simple  process  of  figuring  the 
total  costs  as  the  price  of  mill  feed  bought,  plus  .$2  each 
for  the  weaned  pigs.  It  evidently  required  no  labor  to 
tend  them,  and  he  had  no  money  invested  in  breeding 
stock  or  equipment.  If  there_  were  a  paper  giving  the 
news  from  Rochester  and  vicinity  and  making  a  little 
attempt  to  .show  some  common  decency  in  its  treatment 
of  farm  questions  I  should  tell  that  editor  where  to 
get  off. 

But  he  would  not  “get  off.”  He  is  glued  to  the 
.saddle  and  we  must  expect  to  have  a  long  series  of 
such  stories. 

•5: 

I  wish  to  commend  The  R.  X.-Y.  upon  the  stand  it 
has  taken  in  a  recent  editorial  in  which  it  refers  to  the 
commis.sion  which  is  to  investigate  the  rural  schools  of 
New  York  State.  Your  advice  given  as  to  the  person¬ 
nel  of  the  committee  is  both  safe  and  sane ;  the  country 
women  should  have  a  representative.  ^  They  can  give 
valuable  information  as  to  what  their  children  need 
along  educational  lines,  from  a  professional  as  well  as 
a  practical  standpoint.  . 

To  cite  a  specific  instance:  In  Eastern  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty.  in  a  community  in  which  I  am  personally  acquainted 
and  interested,  there  lives  a  young  woman  who  is  a 
normal  school  graduate.  Before  her  marriage  she  was 
a  successful  teacher.  She  now  has  two  boys  attending 
the  rural  school,  and  a  third  will  soon  enter.  This 
young  woman  not  only  finds  time  to  visit  the  school 
regularly,  but  the  teachers,  who  are  young  and  too 
often  inexperienced,  find  this  teacher-mother’s  advice 
sound  and  hints  helpful.  Other  things  being  equal,  can 
anyone  give  a  valid  reason  why  this  woman,  in  the  light 
of  her  formal  training  as  a  teacher,  her  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  school-room,  and  finally  her  position  as 
a  parent  in  the  community,  is  not  fitted  to  give  advice 
that  is  both  “safe”  and  “sane”  about  the  needs  of  the 
rural  schools  in  the  ^tate?  G*  w.  F. 

HIS  commission  to  investigate  the  rural  schools 
is  composed  of  various  State  officials  and  is 
headed  by  Senator  E.  R.  Brown.  These  persons  are 
granted  the  privilege  of  appointing  someone  to  serve 
for  them  if  they  care  to  do  so.  The  majority  of  this 
commission  will  frankly  admit  that  they  know  little 
or  nothing  about  rural  .schools  except  what  they  read 
in  the  school  reports.  They  never  will  send  any 
children  to  such  schools,  and  they  know  little  about 
the  feeling  of  country  people.  We  think  we  are  jus¬ 
tified  in  saying  that  the  majority  of  the  commission 
feel  convinced,  before  they  start,  that  they  must 
find  fault  with  the  present  system.  Our  suggestion 
is  that  these  members  who  confess  that  they  know 
little  about  the  subject  step  one  side  and  appoint 
just  such  women  as  our  correspondent  refers  to  in 
their  places.  This  Avould  be  a  courteous  and  sensi- 
l»le  thing  to  do,  and  it  would  result  in  a  more  thor¬ 
ough  investigation,  and  one  that  would  satisfy  our 
country  people.  Thus  far  we  have  not  heard  of  any 
of  these  commissioners  making  this  reasonable  offer. 

Hi 

Ou  page  1183.  Oct.  31.  1917,  you  printed  figures  show¬ 
ing  proportion  of  the  price  paid  for  a  loaf  of  bread  which 
goes  to  the  farmer  who  grows  the  wheat.  These  figures 
are  quite  different  from  those  put  out  by  various 
“authorities.”  Have  they  not  criticized  your  figures  or 
disproved  them? 

O  one  has  yet  attempted  to  disprove  these  fig¬ 
ures,  though  we  have  submitted  them  to  va¬ 
rious  j)eople  and  asked  to  be  corrected  if  we  are 
wrong.  Briefly  stated,  our  proposition  is  that  one 
ounce  of  wheat  will  m.ake  about  one  ounce  of  average 
white  bread.  This  estimate  was  worked  out  by  Dr. 
E.  F.  Ladd  of  North  Dakota,  and  has  not  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  ever  been  disproved.  This  makes  a  very  simple 
method  of  figuring  the  farmer’s  share  of  a  loaf  of 
M  hite  bread.  If  it  'weighs  12  ozs.,  then  12  ozs.  of 
wheat  were  required  to  make  the  flour  which  it  con- 
taims.  As  the  price  of  wheat  is  determined  by  the 
Government,  the  farmer  receives  3^4  cents  a  pound 
or  about  4^  ozs.  for  one  cent.  In  this  way  we  see 
that  when  the  12-oz.  loaf  sells  at  10  cents  the  farmer 
received  2.66  cents  for  the  Avheat  which  the  head 
contained.  If  this  figuring  is  not  correct  will  the  ex¬ 
perts  pick  it  apart? 

* 

IF  you  want  to  realize  fully  what  it  means  for  the 
farmers  of  a  section  to  receive  more  than  a  35- 
cent  dollar  for  their  produce,  go  to  Lanca.ster  Co., 
Pa.  Through  a  system  of  direct  selling  on  curb 
markets  the  useless  middleman  has  been  almost 
eliminated.  All  that  are  left  serve  some  useful  and 
necessary  pui'pose.  There  is  a  statement  about  this 
on  page  830,  which  you  should  read.  As  a  result 
of  this  direct  dealing  consumers  and  producers  un¬ 
derstand  each  other  fully,  and  the  farmer  gets  prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  dollar.  As  we  would  expect,  the 
lesult  of  this  is  that  with  each  census  Lancaster 
County  looms  up  the  most  prosperous  agricultural 
county  in  the  country.  There  might  be  ju.st  as  good 
farming  done  elsewhere,  but  so  long  as  a  larger 
share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  is  sent  away,  other 
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communities  cannot  compete  with  Lancaster  County 
wealth.  In  fact,  we  think  the  local  market  system 
find  the  plans  for  selling  produce  are  more  respon¬ 
sible  for  Lancaster’s  prosperity  than  are  her  rich 
soil  and  the  .‘skillful  farming  of  her  people.  Some 
of  these  mai'ket  features  could  be  introduced  in  other 
places,  but.  at  any  rate.  I.ancaster  County  is  a. won¬ 
derful  example  of  what  will  follow  in  other  localities 
when  the  .35-eent  dollar  is  raised  to  .50  cents  or 
more  I 

The  best  argument  for  Ihe  New  Yoi’k  Federation 
of  .\griculture  may  be  found  on  the  next  page — 
the  by-laws  of  the  organizjition.  We  ask  you  to  read 
this  over  carefully  and  tell  us  if  you  have  ever  seen 
any  document  in  which  the  rights  of  farmers  are 
more  carefully  guarded!  Some  “by-laws”  are  evi¬ 
dently  arranged  .<50  that  the  officers  may  buy  and  sell 
— get  by  with  what  they  are  after.  ’Phese  by-laws 
contain  a  system  of  checks  and  restrictions  which 
will  prevent  any  autocracy  or  misrepresentation  on 
the  part  of  officers,  .i.^k  yourself  if  it  will  not  pay 
you  as  a  farmer  who  wants  to  do  the  most  for  his 
business  and  his  family  to  get  right  in  back  of  such  a 
document.  Two  weeks  ago  we  referred  to  the  effort 
made  by  S.  .1.  Lowell.  R.  D.  Cooper.  S.  L.  Strivings 
and  others  to  prevent  the  organization  of  this  Fed¬ 
eration.  Very  likely  the  thing  which  galls  them 
most  of  all  is  the  following  from  the  Federation  by¬ 
laws  : 

See.  5. — There  shall  be  no  secret  commitments  be¬ 
tween  officers  or  committees  of  the  Fedei’ation  and  other 
organizations  or  interests.  Any  agreement  or  mutual 
understanding  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  members  of 
the  Federation  and  to  the  people  that  they  represent, 
and  the  facts  of  any  mutual  agreement  or  understanding 
must  be  clearly  stated  in  plain  English. 

Tender  these  by-laws  the  Federation  must  submit  a 
referendum  to  its  members  before  it  decides  upon 
any  definite  policy.  Its  officers  could  not  take  any 
such  action  as  that  of  Lowell.  Cooper,  .Strivings  and 
the  rest  until  the  members  had  voted  on  the  que.stion. 
Nor  have  these  gentlemen  any  right  to  speak  for 
Grange,  Dairymen’s  I.eague  and  Farm  Bui'eaus  as 
they  do.  Each  one  of  these  organizations  has  de¬ 
clared  for  the  Federation  and  its  principles,  and  on 
a  popular  vote,  such  as  the  Federation  demands,  each 
organization  would  repudiate  its  self-appointed 
.spokesmen  two  to  one.  We  hope  to  put  the  case  of 
this  Federation  up  to  the  people  so  fairly  and  clearly 
that  every  farmer  in  the  State  must  be  for  or  ajgainst 
it,  and  know  why  he  makes  his  decision. 

—  w 

The  claws  now  begin  to  show  through  the  silk 
glove  that  the  milk  trust  has  recently  held  out 
to  farmers  in  tlie  .Tune  contract  and  the  illu.sive 
option.  Confronted  with  a  distribution  of  loose  milk 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  they  realize  that  they  cannot 
continue  to  charge  13  to  20  cents  a  quart  for  milk 
in  bottles  that  cost  them  less  than  four  cents  per 
quart  in  the  country.  They  have  now  threatened  to 
shut  down  their  big  condenseries  at  Walton  and 
Wallkill.  in  the  hope  of  breaking  the  spirit  of  pro- 
•  ducers  and  destrojdng  all  opposition  to  their  control 
of  prices  again.  This  action  comes  at  a  time  to 
»  affect  Summer  prices.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Van 
Son  continues  to  sell  milk  through  the  stores  at 
seven  cents  a  quart.  His  trade  is  daily  increasing, 
and  people  are  u.sing  more  of  his  milk.  A  large 
grocers’  association  is  negotiating  for  a  full  supply 
for  all  their  stores.  The  dealers  must  meet  the  price 
or  defeat  the  plan  in  some  other  way.  Given  time 
to  increase  consumption,  the  store  plan  will  create  a 
demand  for  milk  that  will  wipe  out  the  surplus,  and 
the  dealei's  rightly  feel  the  need  fi’om  their  side  to 
defeat  it  before  it  gets  beyond  their  control. 


Brevities 

Better  not  shoot  flying  pigeons.  They  may  be  army 
messengers. 

The  man  going  out,  of  the  poultry  business  has  one 
great  desire — to  meet  a  man  who  is  going  in  ! 

Black  walnut  is  called  “Liberty  tree.”  Do  you 
know  of  any?  If  so,  you  have  more  than  full  liberty 
to  tell  the  War  Department. 

The  old-fashioned  “sauerkraut”  has  been  ^  renamed. 
It  it  now  “Liberty  cabbage.”  By  any  name  it  smells 
the  same. 

Unfortunately  some  people  want  a  diet  of  fish — 
every  day.  What  they  use  is  selfish.  A  clam  is  both 
.shellfish  and  selfish.  Don’t  be  a  clam ! 

When  prosperity  goes  to  a  man’s  heart  the  value  of 
the  man  is  doubled ;  when  it  goes  to  his  head  his  value 
is  cut. 

A  NUMBER  of  readers  have  asked  about  feeding  po¬ 
tatoes  to  stock.  They  can  be  fed  raw  to  cattle  by 
starting  with  half  a  peck  a  day  and  slowly  increasing. 
For  hogs  we  should  boil  or  steam  them  before  feeding. 

The  T'.  S.  Government  is  in  the  business  of  breeding 
and  selling  "wild  animals.  The  Yellowstone  Park  con¬ 
tains  more  wild  animals  than  any  other  “preserve”  in 
the  world.  The  surplus  wild  animals  are  .sold, or  rented 
for  propagation  or  exhibition. 
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The  Value  of  a  License 

That  the  Department  of  Asricnlture  is  in  error 
in  stating  on  page  751  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  the 
I’aramonnt  Condensed  Milk  Company  purchased 
milk  two  weeks  before  farmers  reported  the  matter 
to  the  State  Department,  is  evident  from  the  two 
letters  on  record. 

On  April  5  I  wrote  the  Commissioner : 

“The  Paramount  Condensed  Milk  Co.  have  opened  a 
creamery  at  Prattsville,  N.  Y.,  and  began  to  purchase 
milk  on  April  1.  lOlS.  I  am  anxious  to  know,  as  a 
patron  of  said  creamery,  whether  the  Paramount  Com¬ 
pany  have  filed  the  bond  required  by  See.  55  of  the 
agricultural  law,  and  whether  a  license  has  been  issued 
to  them.  I  have  made  inquii'ics  of  Carl  D.  Davidson, 
president  of  the  company,  but  can  get  no  satisfaction 
from  him. 

“This  company  took  in  .TS.OOO  lbs.  of  milk  on  the  l=:t 
day  of  April,  and  their  receipts  will  be  greater  through 
^I.ay  and  .Tune.  I  trust  you  will  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  have  this  bond  filed  at  once  if  it  has  not 
already  been  done,  as  it  will  mean  a  big  loss  to  farmers 
if  the  Paramount  Company  should  not  be.  responsible. 

“Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  information  and 
trusting  you  will  give  the  matter  your  immediate  atten¬ 
tion.  ANDREW  ir.  SPEENBURGn.” 

On  April  6  he  replied : 

“You  are  .advised  that  this  is  the  first  intimation 
that  we  have  had  that  such  a  concern  was  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  purchasing  milk  from  producers  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  same  into  an  article  of  food._  Me  are 
this  day  calling  their  attention  to  same  and  informing 
them  that  they  will  have  to  obtain  a  license  from  this 
bureau  if  they  expect  to  continue  conducting  their  busi¬ 
ness  under  Section  55. 

“Thanking  you  for  calling  our  attention  to  this  com- 
PflUy.  BRINK, 

“Chief  Bureau  of  Licenses.” 

I  called  Mr.  Brink  on  the  telephone  several  different 
times  between  April  1  and  20  and  urged  him  to  do 
something.  Inasmuch  as  the  Department  was  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  these  facts,  I  feel  they  are  a  whole  lot  to 
blame  for  the  farmers’  losing  so  much  money. 

ANDREW  n.  SPEENBtXRGII. 

The  results  from  licensing  of  milk  dealers  lias 
been  far  from  .satisfactory.  From  now  on  w’e  pro¬ 
pose  to  find  out,  if  we  can,  who  is  responsible.  Un¬ 
less  the  system  protects  farmers  they  are  worse  off 
than  to  have  no  pretense  of  a  bond  security. 


By-Laws  of  the  New  York  Federation  of 
Agriculture 

Article  I. — Membership. 

Section  1. — Any  farmers’  organization  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  consisting  of  twenty-five  or  more  mem¬ 
bers,  may  become  a  member  of  the  Federation  when 
approved  by  the  executive  council,  provided  that  over 
sixty  per  cent  at  least  of  its  members  are  farmers,  by 
subscribing  to  its  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  paying 
the  annual  dues.  Each  member  organization  shall  have 
one  vote  in  the  Federation,  and  one  additional  delegate 
for  each  five  hundred  additional  members  as  provided 
in  the  constitution. 

Sec.  2. — Each  member  organization  shall  pass  a 
resolution  satisfactory  to  the  executive  council,  approv¬ 
ing  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Federation,  and 
elect  one  or  more  of  its  members  as  a  delegate  or  dele¬ 
gates  to  represent  it  in  the  Federation.  A  copy  of  the 
resolution  and  a  certificate  of  the  election  of  the  dele¬ 
gate  shall  be  filed  with  the  Federation  by  the  member 
organization. 

Sec.  3. — Such  accredited  delegates  of  the  member 
organizations  shall  constitute  the  voting  body  in  the 
Federation  meetings. 

Sec.  4. — Member  organizations  with  less  than  five 
hundred  members  shall  be  entitled  to  one  delegate. 
Member  organizations  with  five  hundred  and  fifty  mem¬ 
bers  shall  be  entitled  to  two  delegates,  and  for  each 
additional  five  hundi-ed  members  it  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  additional  delegate.  Such  member  associations  shall 
pay  an  additional  annual  fee  for  each  and  every  dele¬ 
gate ;  and  each  delegate  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote. 
The  membership  association  shall  certify  to  the  Federa¬ 
tion  its  membership,  and  remit  the  fee  for  each  dele¬ 
gate  at  least  ten  days  previous  to  the  annual  meeting. 
A  certificate  of  election  of  the  delegates  of  a  member 
organization,  giving  his  full  name  and  address,  shall  be 
signed  by  the  president  or  secretary  of  the  member  asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  certificate  shall  be  filed  with  the  Federa¬ 
tion. 

Sec.  5. — In  case  of  the  resignation  of  the  elected 
delegate  or  of  his  inability  to  attend  a  particular  meet¬ 
ing,  hte  president  of  the  member  association  or  its 
executive  council  may  appoint  a  temporary  delegate  in 
writing  to  the*  Federation.  Such  temporary  delegate 
may  represent  such  member  organization,  and  exercise 
all  the  functions  of  the  regular  delegate. 

Article  II. — Election  of  Officers. 

Section  1. — Elections.  The  election  of  officers  and 
councilors  shall  take  place  at  the  annual  meeting  each 
year. 

Sec.  2. — Nominations.  At  least  one  month  before 
the  annual  meeting  the  nominating  committee,  under 
the  direction  of  the  executive  council,  shall  invite  all 
member  as.sociations  to  submit  nominations  for  offices 
in  the  Federation  for  the  succeeding  year,  and  furnish 
blanks  for  their  reports,  and  fix  the  last  date  at  which 
such  nominations  can  be  received  and  counted,  which 
must  not  be  later  than  ten  days  previous  to  the  date 
of  annual  meeting.  The  nominating  committee  shall 
then  canvass  tlie  votes,  ascertain  the  highest  votes  for 


each  nominee  and  declare  the  result.  The  delegates 
shall  then  elect  the  officers  from  the  nominees  by  ma¬ 
jority  vote. 

Sec.  3. — Distribution  of  Councilors.  For  the  nurpose 
of  making  the  executive  council  representative  of  all 
parts  of  the  State,  the  State  shall  be  divided  by  counties 
into  nine  districts  as  follows : 


(1) 

(5) 

Kings 

Richmond 

Monroe 

Livingston 

Queens 

Westchester 

( Irieans 

Wyoming 

N’ assail 

Putnam 

Niagara 

Erie 

Suffolk 

Rockland 

(Jenesee 

Bronx 

Orange 

• 

(0) 

(2) 

Yates 

Allegany 

Dutchess 

Sullivan 

Schuyler 

Cattaraugus 

Columbia 

Delaware 

Steuben 

Chautauqua 

Rensselaer 

Oreen 

Ulster 

Albany 

(7) 

.Tefferson 

Oneida 

(3) 

Lewis 

St.  Lawrence 

Otsego 

M''ashington 

Oswego 

Schoharie 

Saratoga 

Montgomery  Fulton 

(■S) 

Schenectady  Herkimer 

Madison 

Seneca 

Onondaga 

Wayne 

(4) 

Cayuga 

Ontario 

Hamilton 

Clinton 

W  arren 

Franklin 

(0) 

Essex 

Cortland 

Tompkins 

Chenango 

Tioga 

Broome 

Chemung 

One  councilor  shall  be  elected  from  each  district. 

Sec.  4. — Officei*s  Ineligible.  Anv  person  holding  a 
political  office  is  ineligible  for  office  in  the  Federation. 

Sec,  5. — Quorum.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  present  at  any  meeting  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  (!. — Proxies.  No  delegate  shall  be  represented  by 
proxy  and  no  proxy  vote  shall  be  recognized,  but  a 
temporary  delegate  may  be  provided  for  a  delegate  as 
.jirovided  in  Article  VI.,  Section  1. 

Sec.  7. — Filling  Vacancies.  For  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  permanent  organization,  the  executive  coun¬ 
cil  may  make  appointments  of  councilors  or  other 
officers  or  committees  to  fill  any  vacant  place  caused 
by  resignation  or  failure  to  elect  at  the  first  meeting 
on  .Tune  7,  1918,  and  for  vacancies  occurring  thereafter. 
Such  appointee  shall  hold  office  until  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing. 

Sec.  S. — Short  Terra.  The  term  of  officers  elected  at 
the  first  meeting  on  .Tune  7  shall  expire  at  the  annual 
meeting  following. 

Sec.  0. — No  person  except  members  of  a  township 
unit  or  other  member  organization  is  eligible  to  election 
of  any  office  in  the  Federation,  but  eligibility  to  office 
in  the  Fedei’ation  is  not  limited  to  delegates. 

Sec.  10. — Any  organization  approved  for  membership 
in  the  Federation  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Federation  the  sum  of  twenty-five  ($25.00)  dollars  per 
delegate,  which  sum  shall  be  the  membership  fee,  and 
shall  be  used  only  for  the  legitimate  objects  of  the 
Federation.  This  membership  fee  shall  be  due  at  once 
upon  notice  from  the  Federation  secretary  that  the 
application  of  the  organization  has  been  appi’oved.  This 
fee  shall  be  paid  annually  to  the  secretary  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration,  and  no  member  oi'ganization  shall  be  entitled  to 
representation  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Federation 
until  its  fees  are  paid  in  full. 

Article  III. — Duties  of  Officers. 

Section  1. — President.  The  president  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings  of  the  Federation ;  shall  be  chairman  of 
the  executive  council  and  be  ex-officio  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  He  shall  be  a  farmer  and  shall  hold  office  for  one 
year,  or  until  his  successor  has  been  elected. 

Sec.  2. — Vice-Presidents.  The  vice-presidents  shall 
be  farmers.  They  shall  be  elected  annually  and  serve 
for  one  year  or  until  their  successors  are  elected.  They 
shall  be  members  of  the  executive  council.  In  case  of 
the  absence  or  incapacity  of  the  president,  each  vice- 
president  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  president  in 
the  order  of  his  title. 

Sec.  3. — Secretary.  The  secretary  shall  be  a  farmer ; 
he  shall  keep  the  records  of  the  Federation ;  have  charge 
of  its  correspondence ;  keep  the  minutes  of  its  general 
and  executive  meetings ;  draw  all  orders  on  the  treas¬ 
urer  for  such  bills  as  are  approved  by  the  president  and 
keep  a  record  of  the  same ;  collect  all  dues  from  member 
organizations ;  remit  the  same  to  the  treasurer ;  notify 
all  member  organizations  at  least  twenty  days  prior  to 
the  holding  of  any  annual  meeting ;  be  ex-officio  a 
member  of  the  finance  committee,  give  a  bond  in  such 
sum  as  the  executive  council  shall  determine,  and  per¬ 
form  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  coun¬ 
cil,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  one  year. 

Sec.  4. — Treasurer.  The  treasurer  shall  be  a-farmer. 
Tie  shall  be  a  member  of  the  executive  council ;  he  .shall 
have  charge  of  all  money  of  the  Federation;  he  shall 
deposit  the  funds  of  the  Federation  in  such  bank  or 
banks  as  are  designated  by  the  executive  council ;  keep 
accurate  account  of  all  its  financial  transactions ;  pay 
out  money  upon  orders  drawn  by  secretary  for  items 
appi'oved  by  the  president,  and  shall  give  a  bond  in  such 
sum  as  the  executive  council  shall  determine,  lie  .shall 
hold  his  office  for  one  year. 

Sec.  5. — Councilors.  Each  councilor  shall  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  executive  council,  or  furnish  an  excuse 
for  his  absence.  He  shall  vote  on  all  questions  unless 
excused  by  the  remaining  members  of  the  council.  It 
shall  be  his  duty  to  appoint  county  and  district  com¬ 
mittees  in  his  territory,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Federation,  and  to  ascertain  and  make  known  the  choice 
of  members  in  each  county  or  district  in  his  territory 


as  expressed  by  the  vote  of  the  member  organizations. 
He  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  township  units  in  his 
territory  and  use  his  best  efforts  to  increase  their  num¬ 
bers  and  membership. 

Sec.  0. — If  five  or  more  member  associations  prefer 
charges  in  writing  against  any  officer  of  the  Federation, 
the  accused  officer  shall  be  given  a  hearing  before  the 
executive  council.  -V  vote  of  the  executive  cotincil  shall 
then  be  taken  and  the  c'^'^u^ed  officer  may  be  recalled 
on  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present.  The  re¬ 
called  officer  may,  however,  appeal  to  the  members  of 
the  Federation ;  and  his  recall  may  be  reversed  on  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  his  favor. 


n  w  .1.  t  »  V./V/ U  *.>  Vyllj, 


The  executive  council  shall  consist  of  the  president, 
the  three  vice-presidents,  the  .secretary,  the  treasurer 
and  the  nine  councilors.  Its  will  shall  be  expressed  in 
a  majority  vote  of  its  members.  It  may  appoint  com¬ 
mittees  and  adopt  rules,  not  inconsistent  with  law  or 
these  by-laws  for  the  conduct  of  the  business.  It 
shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  and 
by-laws.  It  shall  appoint  the  financial  committee  to 
consist  of  five  or  more  members  and  devise  means  to 
provide  necessary  funds  for  the  use  of  the  Federation. 
It  shall  designate  depositories  for  the  funds,  prescribe 
the  amount  of  bonds  for  the  secretarv  and  treasurer 
and  authorize  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration, 

The  appointment  of  employees  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  _  ot  the  executive  committee.  It  shall  define 
their  duties  and  fix  their  salarie,s.  It  shall  provide  lit¬ 
erature  for  the  information  of  its  members,  suggest 
programs  and  subjects  for  discussion,  provide  competent 
speakers,  ballots^  for  their  use,  and  canvass  the  votes  of 
member  associations,  to  select,  indorse  or  nominate  car- 
didates  for  State,  county  and  district  offices. 

Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  executive  counci 
Shall  be  kept  by  the  secretary  and  read  at  the  succeed¬ 
ing  meeting  of  the  Federation. 

Article  IV. — Cojimittees. 

Section  l.— -The  audit  committee  shall  consist  of  two 
who  hold  no  other  office  in  Federation.  Thev 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  executive  council.  The  audit 
Cf.mmitt^  shall  have  authority  to  employ  public  ar- 
countants.  and  shall  make  annual  reports  to  the  Fo( - 
eiation.  If  the  secretary  refuses  or  neglects  to  call 
special  meetings  at  the  request  of  the  audit  committee. 
It  may  call  such  meetings  itself. 

Sec.  2.-— All  acts  of  officers  and  committees  must  be 
approved  by  the  membership  before  they  become  bindin*-- 
on  the  organization.  * 


chouS^^^if  1  annual  meetings  of  the  Federation 

shall  be  held  during  the  week  including  the  second  Tues¬ 
day  of  December. 

Special  Meetings. — Special  meetings  may  be  called 
at  any  time  by  the  president  and  shall  be  called  on  the 
request  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  members  or  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  yie  audit  committee.  The  purposes  of  everv 
such  special  meeting  must  be  stated  in  the  notice  and 
no  other  business  shall  be  transacted  at  such  meeting 
Notice  of  special  meetings  must  be  mailed  at  least 
thirty  days  previous  to  the  date  of  meeting. 


Article  VI. — Public  Officials. 


,.  ,  ,,  ami  lAiscricc  umces.  The  Fed¬ 

eration  shall  select,  endorse  or  nominate  no  candidate 
for  county  or  district  office  until  formally  selected  en¬ 
dorsed  or  nominated  by  the  member  organizations  in 
^e  county  or  district  in  which  the  office  is  to  be  filled 
ihe  councilor  shall  organize  county  and  district  com¬ 
mittees  in  his  jurisdiction  and  ascertain  the  wishes  of 
the  member  associations  therein  and  report  same  to  the 
executive  council. 

Sec.  2.  Qualifications,  All  persons  selected,  en¬ 
dorsed  or  nominated  for  public  office  shall  pledge  his  or 
her  support  to  the  principles  and  policies  adopted  by 
the  New  York  Federation  of  Agriculture, 


Sec,  3.— Non-Partisan.  The  Federation  shall  be  non¬ 
partisan  in  the  selection  of  public  officers.  It  will  aim 
to  select  candidates  because  of  their  fitness  for  office 
and  thmr  interest  in  agriculture  without  regard  to 
party  affiliations.  It  shall  make  special  effort  to  select 
farmers  to  the  State  Legislature  in  agricultural  di.s- 
tnets.  If  it  fails  to  induce  party  organizations  to  nomi¬ 
nate  desirable  candidates  it  may.  when  the  member 
associations  so  elect,  nominate  independent  candidates 
tor  the  places,  and  conduct  a  campaign  for  their  election. 

Sec.  4. — State  Offices.  At  least  sixty  days  before  a 
primary  or  other  nomination  for  State  offices,  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  council  shall  submit  a  referendum  to  the  member 
associations  containing  one  or  more  propositions  for  the 
endorsement  of  candidates  of  one  or  more  of  the  political 
nomination  of  independent  candidates  by 
the  Federation  for  the  State  offices  to  be  filled  at  the 
succeeding  State  election.  It  shall  set  a  time  to  limit 
the  returns  on  the  referendum,  and  furnish  ballots  on 
the  principle  of  preferential  representation  for  the  use 
of  members  voting  at  the  local  associations.  It  shall 
cause  the  returns  to  be  canvassed  by  the  tellers’  com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  result  shall  direct  the  policy  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  for  the  succeeding  campaign. 

Sec.  5. — There  shall  be  no  secret  commitments  be¬ 
tween  officers  or  committees  of  the  Federation  and  other 
organizations  or  interests.  Any  agreement  or  mutual 
understanding  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  members  of 
the  Federation  and  to  the  people  that  they  represent, 
and  the  facts  of  any  mutual  agreement  or  understanding 
must  be  clearly  stated  in  plain  English. 


Article  VII. — Referendum. 

The  executive  committee  may  on  its  own  initiative 
refer  questions  on  a  referendum  to  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  township  units  and  other  member  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  shall  do  so  at  the  request  of  ten  per  cent 
of  the  member  organizations.  The  referendum  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  member  organizations  and  the  result 
reported  to  the  executive  committee  on  blanks  furnished 
by  the  committee.  It  shall  then  canvass  the  returns 
declare  the  proposition  won  or  lost  on  a  maioritv 
of  the  votes  cast. 


Article  VIII. — Amendments. 

The  constitution  or  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any 
regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  Federation,  but  proper 
legal  notice  of  such  proposed  amendment  shall  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  call  for  the  meeting. 
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From  Day  to  Day 

Three  Hills 

There  is  a  hill  in  England, 

fJreen  fields  and  a  sehool  I  know, 
Wliere  the  balls  fly  fast  in  Summer. 

And  the  whispering  elm  trees  grow, 

A  little  hill,  a  dear  hill. 

And  the  playing  fields  below. 

There  is  a  hill  in  Flanders, 

Heaped  with  a  thousand  slain, 

AVhere  the  shells  fly  by  night  and  noon¬ 
tide 

And  the  ghosts  that  died  in  vain, 

A  little  hill,  a  hard  hill 

To  the  souls  that  died  in  pain. 

There  is  a  hill  in  .Jewry. 

Three  ero.sses  pierce  the  sky, 

On  the  midmost  lie  is  dying 

To  save  all  those  who  die, 

A  little  hill,  a  kind  hill_ 

To  souls  in  .ieopardy. 

— Everard  Owen  in  London  Times. 

» 

As  a  means  of  strengthening  the  mor¬ 
ale  of  our  colored  troops,  a  movement 
has  been  started  to  supply  them  with 
inspiring  hooks  by  authors  of  their  own 
race.  Among  the  works  declared  desir¬ 
able  are  “Fifty  Years,  and  Other  Poems,” 
by  .Tames  W.  .Tohnson;  “The  Negro  in 
Art  and  Literature,”  by  Benjamin  Braw- 
ley :  “TTp  from  Slavery,”  by  Booker  T. 
Washington;  “.Tohn  Brown,”  by  W.  E. 
OuBois ;  “The  Haitian  Bevolution.”  by 
G.  S.  Stewart ;  “Poems,”  b.v  Paul  Lau¬ 
rence  Dunbar ;  “Aftermath  of  f^lavery,” 
by  Dr.  William  Sinclair;  “The  American 
Oavalryman,”  by  Herbert  F.  Downing; 
“A  Tribute  for  the  Negro  Soldier,”  by  .T. 
K.  Bruce ;  “Out  of  the  House  of  Bond¬ 
age,”  by  Kelly  Miller.  The  American 
Librar.v  Association  is  co-operating  in 
this  movement. 

Among  climbing  roses  favorably  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  judges  of  the  American 
Bose  Society,  on  their  visit  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  rose  test  garden  at  Arlington,  near 
AVashington,  were  the  follow'ing:  Fair- 
field,  Pearl  Queen,  Silver,  Oriole,  Ameri¬ 
can  Pillar,  Queen  Alexandra,  Bubin, 
AYartburg  (not  of  best  color),  Mrs. 
Flight,  Dr.  W.  A^an  Fleet,  Graf  Zep- 
l)elin.  Goldfinch,  Andreas  Hofter  (noted 
for  smooth  stem,  not  of  best  color). 
Climbing  American  Beauty,  Countess  M. 

1 1.  Chotek,  Bess  Lovett  and  Dazzling 
Bed.  Climbing  American  Beauty  was  es¬ 
pecially  praised  for  its  large  and  showy 
blooms. 

OxR  of  our  correspondents  in  Alaine 
says :  “Try  the  rice  flour  in  cake,  cot¬ 
tage  pudding  and  molasses  sponge  cake; 
with  us  it  has  come  to  stay.”  Another 
desirable  use  for  rice  flour  is  as  thicken¬ 
ing  for  gravy.  A  sm.aller  quantity  is  re¬ 
quired  than  of  wheat  flour,  it  thickens  np 
rapidly,  and  is  free  from  lumps. 

Kc 

Conservation  of  beef  is  now  ordered 
by  the  Food  Admiui.stration,  a  natural 
result  of  the  increasing  number  of  men 
sent  overseas.  Beginning  .Tune  17  and  for 
an  indefinite  period  thereafter,  restric¬ 
tions  in  the  service  of  beef  and  beef  pro¬ 
ducts  to  four  meals  weekly  in  hotels  and 
restaurants  becomes  mandatory  by  order 
of  the  Federal  Food  Board.  Householders 
and' clubs  are  “asked”  to  limit  themselves 
to  a  maximum  of  one  and  a  half  pounds 
of  beef  a  week  for  each  person  in  the 
household.  The  order  says: 

Beginning  Monday,  June  17,  all  pro- 
])rietors  of  restaurants  and  hotels  shall 
not  place  on  their  menus  or  serve  boiled 
beef  more  than  two  meals  weekly,  beef¬ 
steak  more  than  one  meal  w'eekly  and 
roast  beef  more  than  one  meal  weekly. 
I’resh  pork,  bacon,  hams  and  sausage 
should  be  served  as  substitutes. 

AA’^e  ask  all  hou.seholders.  clubs  and 
others  to  join  with  the  public  purveyors 
of  meals  in  making  this  new  call  for  con¬ 
servation  as  effective  as  the  necessity  re- 
(|uires.  We  ask  householders  not  to  buy 
more  than  one  and  one-fourth  pounds  of 
clear  beef  weekly,  or  one  and  one-half 
pounds,  including  the  bone,  per  person  in 
the  household. 

This  order  comes  at  a  time  when  fresh 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  increasing  in 
volume  Jind  variety,  so  that  our  bill  of 
fare  is  wholesome  and  nourishing,  with¬ 
out  the  beef,  i'ork  products  are  prohib- 
itii'e  in  price  to  people  of  small  means, 
and  can  only  be  indulged  in  sparingly. 
Mutton  and  fish  will  help  us  to  send  beef 
to  our  friends  across  the  water.  This  is 
a  time  when  the  suri)lus  rooster  will  help 
us  to  fight  the  Kaiser.  AA’^e  are  sure  that 


patriotic  housekeepers  everywhere  will 
do  their  best  to  save  beef  for  those  who 
need  it. 

* 

Here  is  the  Food  Administration’s  rec¬ 
ipe  for  corn  waffles :  One-half  cup  corn- 
meal,  one-half  cup  flour,  one  tablespoon 
melted  butter,  one-half  teaspoon  soda,  one 
cup  boiled  rice,,  two  eggs  well  beaten,  one 
teasjioon  salt,  one  cup  sour  milk.  Sift 
together  the  flour,  soda  and  salt;  add  the 
other  ingredients  and  beat  thoroughly; 
have  irons  hot  and  iv^ell  greased. 

Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Large  handkerchiefs  of  bi-ight  plaid 
gingham  w'ere  noted  for  35  cents  each; 
they  are  said  to  be  identical  with  those 
carried  by  French  soldiers.  They  are  to 
be  used  for  sofa  pillows,  lamp  shades, 
and  other  furnishings. 

Among  old-fashioned  calico  frocks  in  a 
well-known  shop  one  Avas  of  bright  Tur¬ 
key  red  calico  sprigged  with  white,  the 
skirt  trimmed  with  three  bands  of  Avhite 
organdie,  belt,  collar  and  cuffs  being  of 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9587.  Dress  witli 

9.‘i27  Child’s  l‘ll-  Side  ClosliiK,  3(i  to 

Jamns,  2  to  8  .vears.  42  i)ust.  I’rice  15 

I’rico  10  cents.  cents. 


the  organdie  also.  It  Avas  priced  at 
$12.75.  A  blue  calico,  dotted  with  white, 
having  a  sash,  colhir  and  cuffs  of  white 
organdie,  was  .$18.75. 

AYomen’s  hats  of  .Taptinese  panama  are 
seen  in  flat  or  rolled  sailor  and  side-roll 
shapes  for  .$2.97,  trimmed  with  draped 
satin  bauds  or  gros-graiu  ribbon. 

Bed  Cross  aprons  for  little  girls,  ex¬ 
actly  like  those  for  grown-ups,  made  of 
wdiite  cambric,  cost  .$1..29,  sizes  ttvo  to 
eight  years;  cap  to  match,  .39  cents. 

Children’s  slip-on  sweaters,  of  »Shet- 
land  wool,  sizes  up  to  six  years,  are 
$2.89,  in  pink  or  blue,  with  Avhitc  collar, 
cuffs  and  band  at  bottom. 

There  is  a  surprising  increase  in  the 
variety  of  goods  made  in  .Japan,  now 
offered  in  New  York  stores.  Much  of  the 
gum  camphor  sold  in  the  department 
stores  for  protecting  garments  against 
moths  is  marked  “Made  in  .Taj)an,”  and 
many  embroideries,  toilet  goods  and  small 
novelties  are  now  coming  from  Nippon. 
Some  bath  slippers  recently  sold  for  G9 
cents  a  pair  were  of  .Japanese  manufac¬ 
ture  ;  they  had  composition  soles  that  re¬ 
sembled  pressed  rubber,  the  vamp  and 
lining  of  jute  and  cotton  brocade.  Ap¬ 
parently  much  of  our  former  trade  in 


small  wares  made  b.v  cheap  labor  in  Ger¬ 
many  is  now’  going  to  our  .Japanese  all.v. 


Gen.  Pershing  on  Letters  Home 

There  is  many  an  American  mother 
w'ho  Avill  feel  like  giving  hearty  thanks 
to  Gen.  Pershing  for  a  general  order  re¬ 
cently  issued  to  the  American  Expedition¬ 
ary  Force  overseas.  That  a  great  com¬ 
mander,  in  the  midst  of  a  momentous 
campaign,  should  stop  to  think  of  those 
at  home  to  whom  his  men  are  de.ar,  and 
order  that  their  anxiety  should  be  allayed 
b.v  frequent  letters,  show’s  sympathy  and 
under.standing ;  more  than  that,  it  reveals 
the  ideals  w’ith  which  Ave  haA’e  entered 
the  conflict.  Here  is  Gen.  Pershing’s  or¬ 
der  : 

3.  Duty  to  one’s  country  does  not  end 
on  the  parade  ground,  nor  even  on  the 
battlefield,  but  consists  in  doing  every¬ 
thing  in  one’s  power  to  help  win  the  war. 
To  Avrite  home  frequently  and  regularly, 
to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  family 
and  friends,  is  one  of  the  soldier’s  most 
important  duties.  Mothers  and  fathers 
W'ill  suffer  if  they  do  not  hear  often  from 
sons  fighting  in  France.  In  the  present 
large  companies,  it  is  not  possible  for 
officers  to  w’rite  letters  for  their  meu,  and 
every  man  must  do  it  for  himself. 

2.  AVhen  no  letters  are  received  from 
overseas,  the  greatest  distress  is  caused 
to  those  at  home.  They  either  feel  that 
letters  have  been  written  but  lo.st  en 
route,  or  else  they  imagine  all  sorts  of 
evils,  such  as  sickness,  w’ounds,  even 
death.  Both  are  bad  for  the  active  mil¬ 
itant  spirit  which  every  true  American 
man  and  w’oman  must  possess  if  our 
arm.y  is  to  obtain  the  real  victory  that  all 
so  earnestly  desire. 

3.  Everyone  in  the  I’^nited  States  Avho 
has  a  son  or  brother  in  the  American 
Expeditionai-y  Forces  is  proud  of  him,  is 
constantly  thinking  of  him,  is  anxious_  to 
hear  from  him.  Letters  home  will  bring 
many  letters  in  reply,  and  the  closer  home 
ties  W’ill  have  potent  influence  for  good, 
both  in  France  and  in  the  United  States. 
All  officers  should  realize  this  fact  and, 
both  by  encouraging  their  meu  and  pro¬ 
viding  them  wdth  the  proper  facilities, 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  interest 
them  in  this  vital  question  of  Avriting 
home. 


Poor  Fruit  Jar  Rings 

One  of  our  readers  in  New  York  {State 
sends  a  .sample  of  fruit  jar  rings,  stiff 
and  inelastic,  with  a  warning  against 
their  use.  The  high  price  of  rubber  has 
cau-sed  unscrupulous  manufacturers  to 
lower  quality  very  seriomsly  in  a  A’ariety 
of  products.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that 
these  Avorthless  ring.s,  Avhile  put  up  in 
a  showy  carton  that  attracts  the  eye,  omit 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer.  Beputable 
firms  seek  to  advertise  their  names  Avith 
their  gomls  b.v  putting  full  address  on  the 
container.  Hays  our  correspondent : 

There  are  numerous  rings  of  like 
quality  under  different  names  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  As  you  knoAV,  the  use  of  such  a 
ring  is  almost  sure  to  mean  the  loss  of 
fruit  or  vegetable  put  up  Avith  it.  This  is 
a  serious  loss  to  the  housewife  who  has 
l)ut  her  best  energies  into  saving  the  sur- 
))lus  products  of  her  garden  for  AA’inter 
use.  In  many  cases  she  is  discouraged 
and  Avill  never  try  canning  again.  I  paid 
30  cents  for  this  bo.x  of  rings  at  a  store 
that  is  known  through  this  section  for 
fa’r  and  honest  dealing;  so  I  am  sure 
that  the  merchant  bought  them  in  good 
faith.  Our  county  employs  a  w’oman  at 
considerable  expeu.se  to  teach  us  conser¬ 
vation  of  food.  AVe  are  earnest  and  pa¬ 
triotic  farm  Avomen,  trying  to  follow  her 
teachiiig  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  True, 
she  has  Avarned  us  to  be  careful  about 
the  quality  of  the  rings  Ave  use,  but  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  tales  of  disaster  I  hear 
about  among  my  neighbors,  I  fear  Ave  need 
another  Avarning. 

It  will  be  a  Avise  precaution  to  examine 
any  rings  carefully  before  purchase,  and 
to  reject  what  we  may  call  anonymous 
products — those  that  do  not  give  the 
maker’s  name.  Fruit  jar  rings  Avith 
commercial  honor  back  of  them  are  to 
be  bought  this  season,  as  usual,  and  local 
merchants  should  endeavor  to  avoid  the 
Avorthless  articles  that  not  only  mean  loss 
to  their  customers  this  season,  but  also  a 
loss  of  trade  in  the  future.  The  folloAving 
specifications  for  good  rubber  rings  are 
given  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  : 

Good  rubber  rings  for  the  average  pint 
and  (piart  jar — glass  top,  etc. — should  be 
not  less  than  A4  nor  more  than  5-1(5  of 
an  inch  wide,  and  Inches  on  the  in¬ 
side  diameter,  and  be  cut  12  to  the  inch, 
that  is,  32  rubber  rings  placed  side  b.v 
sale  W’ill  easure  one  inch  in  thickness. 
They  shouiu  be  able  to  stand  up  under 
sterilization  in  boiling  hot  water  or  in 
steam  under  pressure  for  at  lejist  thi’ee 
hours  w’ithout  injur.v  to  the  rublx'r.  Good 
rubbers  Avill  stretch  and  return  promptl.v 
to  place  Avithout  changing  the  inside 


diameter.  They  should  also  be  reason¬ 
ably  firm,  and  able  to  stand  bending 
without  breakage. 

^  Cold  Pack  Canning  in  Early  Summer 

Peas. — AVash  the  peas  carefully  and 
shell.  Blanch  three  minutes  if  fresh  from 
the  garden,  for  five  minutes  if  they  are 
not  fresh.  Pack  in  sterilized  jars  to 
W’ithin  two  inches  of  the  top  to  allow 
for  SAvelling  in  cooking,  add  a  level  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt  and  place  the  jar  ring.  Fill 
to  overflowing  with  boiling  water  and 
partly  seal.  Place  jar  in  boiler  of  hot 
water  and  sterilize  one  and  one-half 

hours ;  in  the  Avater-seal  canner  one  hour. 
Bemove  from  the  boiler  and  seal  tightly. 

String  Beans. — AVash  and  string  the 
beans.  Blanch  from  three  to  five  minutes, 
according  to  freshness,  and  pack  in  ster¬ 
ilized  jars.  The  jars  should  be  full.  Add 
salt,  place  the  jar  ring,  fill  w’ith  boiling 
W’ater  and  sterilize  one  and  one-half 

hours  in  the  wash  boiler  or  one  hour  in 
water-seal  canner. 

Beets. — Cut  off  tops  one  inch  from  the 
beets,  Avash  and  blanch  from  three  to 
eight  minutes,  according  to  size.  Then 
scrape  off  the  skin  and  slice,  dice,  or  leave 
Avhole.  I’ack  in  sterilized  jars,  add  salt, 
place  jar  ring  and  sterilize  one  and  one- 
half  hours  in  wash  boiler  or  one  hour  in 
water-seal  canner. 

In  blanching  fruits  begin  counting 
time  as  soon  as  they  are  placed  in  the 
boiling  Avater.  Do  not  let  the  Avater  boil 
unless  for  quinces  or  very  hard  pears. 
The  blanching  Avater  may  be  used  for  the 
sirup  except  in  the  case  of  peaches. 

Cherries. — Blanch  from  one  to  three 
minutes.  Pack  in  sterilized  jars  and  fill 
to  overfloAving  Avith  boiling  syrup  (one- 
half  cup  of  sugar  to  one  and  one-half  cups 
water  for  sweet  cherries  and  one  cup 
sugar  to  one  and  one-half  cups  Avater  for 
sour  cherries).  Sterilize  32  minutes  in 
Ava.sh  boiler  or  30  minutes  in  Avater-se:il 
canner. 

Baspberries  and  Blackberries. — Blanch 
for  30  seconds.  Pack  in  sterilized  jars, 
fill  to  overfloAving  with  boiling  .syrup  (one 
cup  sugar  to  tw’o  cups  Avater),  and  seal 
Ughihj.  Put  jars  into  boiling  water,  put 
on  the  boiler  lid,  remove  boiler  from  the 
stove,  wrap  in  blankets  or  old  carpet  ami 
let  stand  until  the  Avater  is  cold. 

1‘ineapple — Do  7iot  blanch.  Pare,  shred 
and  pack  in  sterilized  jars.  Fill  jars 
with  boiling  s.Vrup  (one  cup  sugar  to  one 
and  one-half  cui)S  water)  and  sterilize 
32  minutes  in  Avash  boiler  or  30  minutes 
in  w’ater-seal  canner. 

StraAvberries. — 3.  AA’ash,  drain  and 
hull  berries.  I’ack  in  sterilized  jars  and 
fill  to  overfloAving  with  boiling  syrup. 
Hterilize  32  minutes  in  Avash  boiler  or  30 
minutes  in  Avater-.seal  canner, 

2.  By  this  method  straAvberries  remain 
Avhole  and  do  not  come  to  the  top  of  the 
jar.  AVash,  drain  and  hull  berries.  T'se 
one  and  one-half  cups  sugar  and  two 
tablespoons  of  W’ater  to  a  quart  box  of 
berries.  Put  water  in  bottom  of  sauce¬ 
pan,  then  the  sugar,  and  lastly  the  ber¬ 
ries.  Place  over  low’  heat  and  allow'  to 
come  to  the  simmering  point  and  simmer 
20  minutes,  or  until  the  hardest  berry  is 
soft.  Bemove  from  the  stove,  allow  the 
first  steam  to  escape,  cover  and  let  stand 
24  hours,  during  Avhlch  time  turn  the 
berries  over  in  their  syrup  at  least  eight 
times.  At  the  end  of  the  24  hours  pack 
the  berries  in  sterilized  jai’S,  place  them 
in  boiling  Avater  and  boil  four  minutes. 
Bemove  and  seal  tightly.  In  Avater-seal 
canner  just  bring  to  232  degrees. 

Bhubarb  and  Raisin  Marmalade. — Gn(> 
quart  finely  cut  rhubarb,  two  cui)s  sugar, 
one  cup  seeded  raisins,  one-fourth  <up 
Avater.  AVash,  dry,  but  do  not  skin  the 
rhubarb.  Cut  into  small  pieces,  put  into 
porcelain-lined  kettle  and  cover  with 
sugar,  add  Avator,  place  over  sIoav  fire 
for  five  minutes,  stirring  mitil  sugar  is 
dissolved;  then  boil  rapidly  for  five  min¬ 
utes.  Add  rai.sins,  Avhich  have  been 
washed  and  put  ^through  chopper ;  boil 
slowly  for  30  minutes.  BemoA’e  scum. 
Fill  sterilized  glasses  while  marinahuh'  is 
hot;  cool,  cover  A\’ith  i)araffin  and  jnit 
aAvay.  JiRS.  K  AV,  srnxM.A.N. 


Prune  Pudding 

One  i)Ound  of  i)runes.  Avhites  of  four 
eggs,  one  cu])  sugar.  AA’ash  and  soak 
prunes  over  night;  in  the  morning  steAv. 
remove  seed.s,  add  beaten  egg  whites  and 
sugar.  Beat  W'ell,  pour  into  a  buttered 
mold,  bake  one-half  hour.  Herve  Avith 
Avhipped  cream.  mrs.  c.  c.  tu. 
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Hoe  Hinta  From  a  Woman  Farmer 

In  this  war  time  many  a  woman’s 
hand  that  never  handled  any  tool  but 
pencil  and  needle  will  be  working  with  a 
hoe,  and  these  girls  and  women  probably 
will  find  out  that  hoeing  in  the  beginning 
is  a  difficult  and  tiring  job.  Hoeing  is  an 
art,  just  as  much  as  writing  and  draw¬ 
ing,  and  just  the  same  as  you  have  to 
learn  how  to  hold  your  pencil,  how  to 
place  your  arm,  your  body,  your  head,  in 
learning  these  things,  so  you  have  to 
learn  how  to  handle  your  hoe.  Out  of  a 
hundred  farmers,  99  will  forget  to  tell 
these  things  to  their  new-comers,  because 
handling  a  hoe  is  to  them  what  sucking 
is  to  a  calf ;  they  don’t  know  they  ever 
bad  to  learn  it. 

Here  are  a  few  hints  I  found  out  my¬ 
self  in  my  four  years’  experience.  I  had 
to  learn  hoeing  when  I  was  29  years  old, 
and  without  the  help  of  a  farmer-teacher. 

Hold  your  hoe  as  loose  as  possible. 
Keep  body  erect.  Most  people  hold  their 
hands  too  low,  and  are  stooping  down  and 
tiring  their  backs  unnecessarily. 

That  hand  that  is  nearest  to  the  iron 
part  does  the  most  heavy  work.  When 
you  get  tired,  change  your  hands;  take 
the  hoe  along  the  other  side  of  the  body, 
and  so  learn  to  use  both  hands. 

AVhen  working  on  sloping  land  always 
stand  on  the  lowest  spot. 

When  working  in  the  sun,  try  to  stand 
so  that  the  sun  is  on  your  back. 

Don’t  wear  gloves.  They  make  your 
hands  perspire.  Yes,  hoeing  in  the  hot 
sun  without  gloves  will  destroy  beautiful 
soft  white  'hands.  But  I  think  every 
horny  spot  in  a  woman’s  hand,  obtained 
by  farm  work,  will  be,  after  the  war  is 
over,  what  the  medal  will  be  to  the  sol¬ 
dier. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  don’t  wear 
skirts,  but  a  garden  dress  with  bloomers ! 

MRS.  WTLT.Y  SCnEPP-COR:NELISSEN. 


Sliced  Cucumber  Pickle 

My  wife  wishes  me  to  say  that  last 
year  she  clii)ped  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  a 
recipe  for  sliced  green  cucumber  pickle 
that  beat  anything  yet  for  pickles.  A 
freakish  wind  wiiisked  it  away,  and  she 
wishes  very  much  that  you  will  reprint 
it  in  the  near  future.  G.  S.  ir. 

Oiie  quart  cucumbers  sliced  thin,  but 
not  pai’ed,  one  onion  sliced,  one  .small 
green  pepper  finely  chopped.  Sprinkle 
with  salt,  let  .stand  three  hours.  Drain, 
add  one  cup  brown  sugar,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  cloves,  one-fourth  teaspoonful 
turmeric,  one  tablespoon  grated  horse¬ 
radish  and  enough  vinegar  to  cover.  Let 
this  heat  well,  but  do  not  boil. 


Cheese  Cake ;  Crumb  Coffee  Cake 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  make  old- 
fa.shioned  cheese  cake  with  curi’ants ;  also 
the  top  on  crumb  cake  ?  a.  c.  r. 

Cheese  cakes  are  made  by  adding  egg, 
sugar  and  flavoring  to  fresh  curd,  such  as 
is  used  for  cottage  cheese.  Add  one  egg 
to  one  cupful  of  curd,  beat  smooth,  and 
beat  in  one-half  cup  of  cugar,  and  a 
l)iece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  flavor 
with  vanilla,  nutmeg,  or  any  other  spice. 
I.iiie  a  pie  plate  with  paste,  and  fill  w  ith 
this  mixture ;  bake  without  a  top  crust. 
Sometimes  currants  are  added  to  the 
curd.  If  one  has  a  little  cream  to  add 
to  the  curd,  instead  of  the  piece  of  but¬ 
ter,  it  is  richer  in  flavor. 

Crumb  Coffee  Cake. — One  tablespoon 
butter,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one  egg,  pinch 
of  salt,  one  and  one-half  cups  flotu*,  three 
level  teaspoons  baking  powder,  about  one 
cup  milk,  very  little  flavoring.  Bake  this 
in  tw’o  layer  cake  pans. 

Crumbs. — Two  tablespoons  butter,  one 
tablespoon  lard,  melt  in  frying  pan,  then 
add  one  cup  flour,  two  tablespoons  pow¬ 
dered  sugar,  tw'o  tablespoons  granulated 
sugar,  one-fourth  teaspoon  ground  cinna¬ 
mon,  pinch  of  salt.  Mix  well,  sprinkle 
on  batter  in  pans  and  bake. 

A  quick  coffee  cake  that  will  be  found 
excellent  in  an  emergency  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Sift  together  three  cupfuls  of  flour, 
half  a  tea.spoonful  of  salt,  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  sugar  and  tw'o  teaspoonfuls  bak¬ 
ing  powder.  Rub  in  very  lightly  two 
heaping  tablespooufuls  butter.  Beat  two 
eggs  till  light,  add  two-thirds  of  a  cupful 
of  milk  and  stir  into  the  dry  ingredients, 
adding  more  milk  if  necessary,  but  the 
batter  should  be  very  stiff.  Grease  a  pan 
thoroughly,  and  spread  the  batter  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick.  Mix  to¬ 
gether  two  teaspoonfuls  of  flour,  four 
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granulated  sugar,  two 


■  tablespoonfuls  granulated  sugar, 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  cinnamon.  Mix  these  ingredients 
until  crumbly,  and  spread  quickly  over 
the  top  of  the  batter.  Bake  in  a  moder¬ 
ately  hot  oven  for  half  on  hour. 


War  Recipes  From  Colorado 

Oatmeal  Light  Bread. — Four  cups 
rolled  oats  placed  on  the  stove  in  two 
quarts  of  cold  water  and  allowed  to  come 
to  a  boil ;  after  this  has  sufficiently 
cooled,  add  to  it  one  cake  of  yeast  w’hich 
has  been  dissolved  in  lukewarm  water 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar.  Into  this 
stir  four  cups  of  cornmeal  and  about  four 


one  ounce  of  salt,  and  two  tcaspoonfuls  of 
vinegar,  put  in  porcelain  or  enamel  ves¬ 
sel,  and  bring  to  the  boiling  point.  Put 
the  mushrooms  in  the  boiling  liquid,  a 
few  at  a  time,  stir  them  briskly,  but  with¬ 
out  bruising,  until  they  are  soaked 
through,  then  cover  and  give  10  minutes 
boiling.  Remove  from  the  kettle  with  a 
skimmer,  and  plunge  several  times  into 
cold,  fresh  water;  drain,  and  place  in 
jars.  For  liquid  use  the  salty,  acidulated 
water  in  which  the  mushrooms  were 
boiled.  Close  and  process  for  90  minutes. 
Prof.  McCarthy’s  rule  is  to  process  for 
30  minutes,  three  days  in  succession,  but 
most  housekeepers  now  give^  one  pro- 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  Yoa  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLU  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Paintinar  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cardn. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILX.  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Honse  In  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y- 

Big  Profits  in  CIDEIR 

and  VINEGAR  SoT 

making  cider,  wine,  grape  juice  and  vinegar  with  a 

Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Press 

All  sizes*  hand  or  DOwer*  10  to  400  bbls* 
daily.  Xum  applo  waeto  into  profit* 
mako  valuable  food  products  fronj 
wind-falls*  ciiUs,  under-grados,  etc.  ^ 

Complete  cider  and  vinegar  making 
outfits  ready  to  ship.  Fully  guar-_ 
anteed.  We  also  make  cider  i 
evaporators,  apple-butter  i 
cookers*  vinegar  generators*  older  ana  ’ 
vinegar  filters.  Free  catalog* 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO. 

137bloooln  Ave*  Blount  Gilead*  Ohio  ,  _ 

Or  Room  119  Xt  30  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


^Soldiers  Soothe 
i^Skin  Troubles 


with  Cuticura 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  26c.  each. 
Samples  of  ‘  ‘  Cntlcnra  ,Dept.  F,Boitan.** 


tablespoons  lard  substitute ;  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  mix  bread  stiff  by  adding  sufficient 
flour  to  bind  it ;  if  more  moisture  is 
needed,  add  a  little  warm  water.  This 
amount  will  make  seven  loaves. 

Oatmeal  Cookies, — Three  cups  oatmeal, 
one-half  cup  sugar  (more  if  desired), 
one-third  cup  lard,  one-third  cup  butter, 
one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one  egg,  three  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder.  Make  thick 
enough  to  drop  from  a  spoon  with  flour 
on  greased  tins  and  bake  a  nice  brown. 

Barley  Muffins. — Two  cups  sour  milk, 
two  tablespoons  sugar,  one  egg,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  one  teaspoon  salt,  three  table¬ 
spoons  melted  fat,  four  and  one-half  cups 
barley  flour,  four  teaspoons  baking  pow¬ 
der.  Beat  well.  Method  :  Beat  egg,  add 
•ugar  and  salt,  also  soda  dissolved  in  a 
little  water,  sift  flour  and  baking  powder 
and  add  them ;  add  melted  fat.  I  have 
fine  luck  with  these,  and  they  are  all  bar¬ 
ley  (no  wheat),  so  hope  they  will  help 
someone  else.  They  may  seem  too  stiff, 
but  are  all  right.  mrs.  h.  h. 


Oriental  Jam 

Cook  five  quarts  red  euxTants  a«  for 
jelly,  with  stems  on.  Strain  the  juie* 
as  for  jelly  and  allowing  one  cup  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  for  each  cup  juice,  boil  20 
minutes.  Then  add  1%  pounds  of  seeded 
raisins  and  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of 
six  large  oranges.  Cook  slowly  for  an 
hour  and  put  in  jelly  glasses.  I  find 
that  five  quarts  currants  makes  about 
three  cups  of  rich  juice,  so  as  I  do  not 
always  have  the  oranges  where  I  hava 
currants  I  save  three  cups  currant  juice, 
and  though  the  recipe  does  not  so  direct, 
I  put  the  raisins  through  the  coarse  part 
of  my  food  grinder,  mrs,  w.  II.  A. 


Hydraulic  Cidei 
Press  Profits. 


EXPERT 
KNOWLEDGE 
FREELY 
GIVEN 


EXTRA 
HEAVY  ipr 

PRESSURE  GETS  RESULTS 

E.  El.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO..  lOSPenn  Ave.,  Olean.  N.Y. 


Canning  fn  Steam  Cooker 

I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  a  steam 
cooker;  I  have  one  like  it.  Is  this  the 
so-called  steam  pressure  outfit,  mentioned 
on  page  OSl  by  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stillman?  I 
wish  to  can  a  lot  of  vegetables  this  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  as  yet  have  never  had  good  luck. 
I  use  snap-top  glass  jars.  mbs.  e.  p. 

The  cooker  pictured  is  not  the  steam 
pressure  outfit  used  for  canning.  You 
may  cau  in  it  successfully,  however,  us¬ 
ing  the  cold  pack  method.  You  must  cook 
your  vegetables  in  the  jars  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  (corn  three  hours),  the  same 
as  in  a  wash  boiler,  because  you  have  no 
way  of  knowing  the  amount  of  steam  c-on- 
fined  in  your  cooker,  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  cut  on  the  time.  The  commercial 
steam  pressure  outfits  are  fitted  with 
thermometers  for  this  purpose.  I  advise 
you  to  use  your  “steamer”  for  canning,  as 
I  know  that  others  like  it  have  been  used 
successfully.  mrs.  f.  w.  stillman. 


WTNIKG 

1 2c  E*’*'  99%  pure  cepper ' 

Direct  to  you,  no  middleman  i 

1  It  good*  when  received  are  not  satisfactory 
*  return  to  ns,  wewill  pay  freight  both  ways.  I 
l^ill  instructions  with  each  order.  Write  us. 

I  International  Lightning  Rod  Co.  ; 

'  Dept.U  SOUTH  BEND,  IND.  . 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  fanning  by  leading  , 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New-  . 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York  ' 


NEW  PERFECTION 


Canning  Mushrooms 

I  would  like  to  get  a  recipe  for  canning 
mu.shrooms.  Are  they  canned  by  the  cold 
pack  method  ?  mbs.  n.  t.  v. 

Mushrooms  are  canned  as  follows :  Se¬ 
lect  fresh  young  mushrooms.  Wash  care¬ 
fully,  and  boil  in  an  enamel  kettle  for  45 
minutes.  Fill  cans  with  mushrooms  and 
add  very  light  salt  water  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  top.  Close  the  jar  after  usual 
directions,  and  process  for  75  minutes  at 
228  degrees,  5  pounds  pressure,  or  three 
hours  in  water-bath  outfit.  Another  meth¬ 
od,  given  by  Prof.  McCarthy  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
as  follows:  Prepare  one  quart  of  water, 


Give  and  Gain 

If  you  use  a  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook 
Stove  you  can  give  coal  to  the  nation 
— and  gain  gas  stove  comfort. 

But  you  need  the  New  Perfection,  for 
its  long  blue  chimney  insures  clean, 
intense,  instantaneous  heat  (free  from 
soot  and  odor)  for  every  cooking 
need.  The  New  Perfection  makes 
housework  light,  and  fuel  bills,  too. 
No  dirt,  soot  or  ashes,  3,000,000  now 
in  use. 

Made  in  1,  2,  3,  4  burner  sizes,  with 
or  without  cabinet  top. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

PrincipeJ  Offices 


New  York 
Buffalo 


Albany 

Bostoa 


Ask  your  dealer  about 
the  New  Perfection  Ker¬ 
osene  Water  Heater  and 
New  Perfection  Ovens. 


Use  So-CO-ny  Ker¬ 
osene.  Economical,  on 
sale  everywhere. 
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EASE 
fo  0ve  you 
Satisfaction 

SEVENTEEN  years*  experience 
with  the  satisfactory  results  given 
by  Cow-Ease  makes  it  a  simple  matter 
for  me  to  guarantee  the  results  to  you. 

Thousands  of  farmers  and  dairymen 
everywhere  all  use  Cow-Ease  during 
fly  time.  If  you  are  one  who  has  used 
it  before,  you  know  how  good  it  is. 

If  you  haven’t  tried  Cow-Ease,  buy  it 
now.  It  must  make  good  every  claim 
I  make  for  it  or  I’ll  refund  your 
money.  You  take  no  chances.  I  abso¬ 
lutely  guarantee  the  results. 


Cow-Ease  is  a  harmless  liquid  that 
positively  keeps  the  flies  away  from 
your  cows  and  horses.  You’ll  benefit 
by  getting  more  and  better  milk. 
Furthermore,  it  makes  milking  easier 
because  cows  sprayed  with  it  stand 
quietly.  Remember  flies  are  deadly 
germ  carriers  and  besides  bothering 
the  cows,  may  infect  their  milk. 


Cow-Ease  will  not  gum  the  hair  nor 
will  it  blister  the  skin. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Cow-Ease  and  keep 
your  cows  contented 
"  andingoodcondition. 

If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  send  me  your 
order  per  my  liberal 
trial  offer. 

Vtet-President 

CARPENTER-MORTON  CO. 

Kstahlishtd  1840 

96  Sadbnrv  Street  Boston,  Mas*. 

TRIAL  OFFER  — If  jrour  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  send  me  his  name 
and  St.25.andl  ■willdeliver.  prepaid  to 
your  address  a  half-eallon  canofCOW- 
KASE  and  SPRAYER  for  applyine. 

For  west  of  Missouri  River  and  for 
Canada,  above  Trial  Offer,  SI. 50. 


LEADING  STOCKMEN  CHOOSE  IT 

They  KNOW  that  without  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  they 
lose  money  in  Fly  Time.  Millc  falls  off.  Stock  crows  wor¬ 
ried.  restless,  thin.  They  know  it  pays  to  use  SO-BOS-SO. 


Known  and  used  for  over  18  years.  A  harmless,  effect¬ 
ive  liquid  that  keeps  flies  off  of  all  stock.  Guaranteed  not 
to  taint  milk,  rum  hair  or  blister  skin. 

At  all  rood  dealers’  in  handy  sized  con¬ 
tainers.  If  you  can’t  ret  SO-BOS-SO  KIL¬ 
FLY  sennits  your  dealer’s  name  for  our 
special  T«al  OflFer. 

The  H.  E.  Alien  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  60  Carthage,  N.Y. 


Books  Worth  Reading 


Animal  llreedlng.  Shaw .  1.50 

Kreeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
I’rineiples  of  Hreeding,  Davenport..  2. .50 

Cheese  Making,  van  Slvke  . 1.75 

linsiuess  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk.  Winslow . 3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming.  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen.  Woll .  1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Working  Beef 

III  muiiy  parts  of  New  England  and 
New  York  St:ite  working  team.s  of  oxen 
are  eoniing  back.  .Some  years  ago  every 
hill  farm  had  its  ox  team.  While  .slow, 
the  oxen  were  steady,  and  could  work 
on  rough  ground  to  better  advtintage  than 
horses.  They  were  easy  to  keep,  and 
ivlnm  thf'ir  work  wtts  done  they  could  be 
sold  for  beef.  Tin*  Devons  make  tlie  best 
oxen,  being  quick  and  active,  ea.sy  keep¬ 
ers.  (tf  good  size  and  readily  fattened.  It 
would  .seem  as  if  an  age  in  which  tractors 
and  automobiles  play  a  large  part  could 
Imv**  little  use  foi'  oxen,  yet  the  higli 
price  of  beef,  ami  tlie  demand  for  heavy 
horses,  is  giving  the  oxen  another  good 
chance.  Home  of  these  Western  farmers 
who  buy  carloads  of  steers  and  put  them 
through  the  lazy  life  of  serving  as  middle¬ 
men  to  handle  the  grtiin  crop  will  smile 
at  the  thought  of  making  those  steers 
work.  Men  and  horses  are  expected  to 
wait  on  the  liizy  fellows.  The  working 


I  may  .say  in  closing  that  every  cattle 
feeder  to  whom  yon  mention  this  load  of 
steers  :ind  the  profit  either  laughs  or 
swears,  according  to  his  nature.  j. 

That  story  was  started  by  a  certain 
man  here  who  would  like  to  have  every¬ 
body  believe  that  the  farmers  are  rolling 
in  wettlth  and  not  entitled  to  any  pay  for 
their  many  hours  a  day.  We  bought  a 
car  of  cattle  sifter  Mr.  Adauk  bought  his, 
and  sold  before  he  did.  and.  counting  ac¬ 
tual  value  of  feed,  we  lost  $2.75  every  day 
we  had  them.  l.  c.  b. 

I.,ABOR  AND  Corn  Not  Counted. 

Mr.  Adank  sends  us  the  following 
.statement : 

Tlie  statement  about  .$2,000  is  news¬ 
paper  exaggeration.  The  cost  of  the  steers 
was  .$1,002.20.  .selling  price,  including 
freight.  ,$.‘>,080.24,  leaving  a  i»rofit  of 
.$1,000.04.  This  includes  labor  (which  T 
performed  myself ) .  1  fed  these  steers 

514  months  on  inferior  corn  that  T  con¬ 
sidered  iilmost  a  dead  loss,  four  tons  of 
cottonseed  meal  at  .$."0  per  ton.  four  tons 
of  clover  hay  at  .$18  per  ton.  corn  fodder, 
straw,  and  a  small  amount  of  sil.ige. 
Those  articles  and  the  corn  I  would  be 


A  Yoke  of  Devon  Oxen  at  a  Neic  York  Fair 


ox  pays  his  way,  waifs  on  the  other  farm 
stock,  and  then  walks  off  to  the  butcher’s 
shop.  His  steak  and  roast  may  be  a 
little  tough,  blit  the  work  he  has  done 
ought  to  |iiit  extra  protein  into  them.  At 
aaiy  rate,  he  is  coming  back. 


Feeding  a  Carload  of  Steers 
Big  Profits  Whittled  Down 

.Something  is  wrong  with  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y. )  Jferald.  It  loses  no  chance  to 
sneer  at  farmers  who  undertake  to  de¬ 
fend  their  business,  tind  jiersists  in  mis¬ 
representing  the  stories  of  farm  profits 
wliich  go  floating  through  the  papers. 
On  May  7  of  this  year  the  IleraUl  jirinted 
the  following : 

A  Mi.staken  Farmer. 

A  market  jiage  dispatch  from  Crown 
Point.  Ind..  says  that  “Frank  Adank.  a 
farmer  of  this  vicinity,  recently  sold  a 
carload  of  steers  at  a  profit  of  ,$2,000. 
They  were  fed  on  soft  corn,  and  made 
substantial  gains  on  it.” 

Mr.  Adank  of  Hoosierland  no  doubt 
will  be  dismayed  when  he  receives  figures 
from  a  distinguished  agriculturist  down 
in  New  York  to  prove  that  he  did  not 
make  ti  profit  of  .$2,000  on  his  steers,  but 
actually  siiffered  a  lo.ss  of  ,$16.87.  A 
fariiK'r  who  confesses  that  he  h'as  made  ti 
dollar  during  the  last  year  invites  correc¬ 
tion  by  this  profound  authority. 

Several  of  our  readers  .sent  us  this 
clipping,  evidently  thinking  that  we  rep¬ 
resent  tin*  “iirofound  authority”  men¬ 
tioned. 

lYe  have  caught  the  Herald  at  this 
trick  of  juggling  figures  before.  It  is 
about  like  the  babyi.sli  plan  of  saying 
that  a  hen  lays  ,$4  worth  of  eggs  in  a 
year.  She  lives  on  uorms  and  “table 
scraps."  and  tliercfore  does  not  cost  any¬ 
thing.  Thus  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
keei)  1.000  liens  and  make  a  profit  of 
.$4,000.  Doing  familiar  with  the  Roch- 
esti'r  Herald's  methods,  we  wrote  Mr. 
Adank.  and  also  to  several  of  our  own 
readers  at  Crown  Point.  Ind.,  for  the 
figures. 

The  Local  Opinion. 

Here  are  the  comments  from  farmers 
wlio  live  nearby.  Of  course,  tlie.se  local 
farmers  realize  what  an  injury  it  is  to 
them  to  have  such  fool  stories  going  over 
the  country  : 


unable  to  jmige  as  to  the  exact  amount 
in  dollars  tind  cents.  This  leaves  ,$1,702.04 
for  my  corn  and  labor,  fka.nk  ada.xk. 

I  iidiaua. 

There  were  25  head  of  steers.  They 
cost  .$0  iier  liundred,  and  after  feeding 
TD/2  months  were  .sold  at  ,$14.00.  There 
was  an  increase  of  weight  of  ’i.'H  3/5 
pounds  per  steer.  Tlie  cost  of  shiiiping 
was  about  .$20.  Mr.  Adank  says  his 
labor  was  worth  ,$(>()  per  month,  or  .$.‘>.”.0 
total.  That  would  leave  .$1.,302.04  to 
pay  for  the  corn-  needed  to  make  5,060 
pounds  of  gain  on  these  steers.  On  the 
average  a  biisliel  of  corn  will  make  about 
seven  pounds  of  gain,  which  means  about 
8,50  bushels  or  its  eiiuivalewt  of  good 
corn.  Whether  Mr.  Adank's  com  could 
be  sold  or  not,  it  cost  him  good  money 
to  raise  it.  He  writes  us  that  he  picked 
the  best  corn  out  of  70  acres  to  feed  this 
lot  of  stmrs.  f’orn  last  AVinter  sold  at 
(’hicago  for  .$].,50  tind  more.  The  corn 
ret] Hired  to  put  5.060  pounds  of  gain 
on  tho.se  .steers  would  have  cost  at  least 
,$l.‘200r  Yet  tlie  Rochester  Herald  in  its 
eagerness  to  show  that  farmers  liave  all 
or  more  than  is  iiroperly  coming  to  them 
argues  that  Mr.  Adank  should  charge 
nothing  for  his  labor  and  nothing  for  his 
corn,  though  that  rejiresents  his  .season’s 
work.  And  liere  follows  a  statement  of 
cattle  feeding  in  Ohio : 

Corn  and  Cattle 

T'util  the  iiast  Winter  I  have  had  no 
experience  feeding  soft  corn,  but  5vliile 
it  was  frozen  I  ground  the  corn,  and 
later,  when  .soft  and  spoiling,  it  was  fed 
in  the  ear,  as  the  cattle  liked  it  better 
that  way.  As  to  the  gains.  I  cannot  say, 
as  my  aim  was  to  ii.se  up  the  com  before 
it  spoiled.  AA’hen  feeding  sound  corn  to 
two-year-old  steers,  seven  pounds  of  gain 
to  a  bushel  of  corn  is  a  fair  result,  .so 
that  2,50  pounds  of  gain  would  retiuire 
around  35  bushels  of  com.  in  addition  to 
roughage  and  pasture.  Thirty-five  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  fed  over  a  periotl  of  five  and 
one-half  months  would  mean  a  daily  ra¬ 
tion  of  12  pounds,  or  six  pounds  at  each 
feed. 

Th(‘  labor  of  feeding  IS  or  20  steers 
would  depend  on  their  location,  whether 
in  feed  lot.  shed  or  field,  but  two  hours 
per  day.  ])erliai)S.  ought  to  cover  the  time 
t)f  preparing  the  feed,  feeding  the  steers 
and  caring  for  them  in  other  ways.  This 
time  does  not  seem  large,  and  is  not 
missed  in  the  .slack  .season,  but  cuts  into 


.Tunc  2?*,  IP  Is 

field  work  badly  in  tlie  Spring  and  Fall 
when  there  is  so  much  to  be  done. 
Twelve  pounds  of  corn  iier  steer  is  not  a 
full  daily  ration,  so  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  .sort  the  cattle  and  handle  them 
in  two  bunches,  so  that  each  would  get  a 
fair  share  of  the  feed.  I  grind  the  feed, 
but  most  feeders  depend  on  hogs  to  fol¬ 
low  the  cattle  and  salvage  the  waste  corn 
in  the  droiipings.  It  is  usual  to  estimate 
that  the  manure  produced  offsets  the 
labor  item,  so  that  the  com  tind  rougliage 
cost  of  ciittle.  interest  and  taxes  are  the 
items  usually  considered  in  computing 
cost  of  iirodiiction.  Thirty-five  bushels 
of  corn  at  ,$1.,50  per  bushel  amounts  to 
.$d2.50;  divided  by  ‘2,50  iioiiiuls  of  gain, 
gives  a  cost  of  21  cmit.s  iier  pound,  just 
for  the  com.  Deforc  Winter  began  last 
Fall  I  decided  I  could  not  afford  to  feed 
corn  to  cattle  at  the  ruling  prices,  so  1 
sold  my  surplus  corn  to  ti  hog  feeder  at 
.$1..50  per  bii.sliel  and  wintei-ed  the  cattle 
on  roughage  and  a  light  grain  ration. 
The  cattle  came  through  the  Wintor  rath¬ 
er  tliin.  but  tire  gaining  rapidly  on  grtiss. 
Ciittle  fed  sound  corn  last  Winter  were 
fed  at  a  big  loss,  and  tlmt  tliere  were  as 
many  (-tittle  fed  as  were  fed  was  due  to 
so  much  soft  and  spoiling  corn  on  the 
farms  in  the  corn  belt.  w.  e.  d. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Heaves ;  Lumpy  Jaw 

AA  hat  will  crn-e  heaves  in  ti  liorsi’?  Is 
tliere  any  <-ur(*  for  liimiiy  j.-iw  in  cattle‘/ 
AA'e  have  doctored  a  yotirliiig  for  a  month 
past.  She  seems  now  a  little  better. 

New  York.  s.  1.  n. 

Heaves,  wlnui  established  is  inciirtible, 
for  the  ail-  (-ells  of  the  lungs  are  liroken 
down  into  abnormally  birge  cavities  tind 
drugs  cannot  restore  iiormal  conditions. 
Tli(‘  distrt'ss  of  heaves  may  be  ridievtsl  by 
giving  ti  proiu-iettir.v  lii'tive  -I'emcdy,  or 
Fow  ler‘s  solution  of  arsenic  in  one-lmlf 
oiiii(-(‘  (loses  night  and  morning.  F(‘(‘(l 
grass  in  Summer  and  wet  o;it  straw,  silage 
and  com  fodder  in  Winter  in  ]U'ef(‘rence 
to  hay.  Do  lutt  allow  any  hiilk.v  RmhI  at 
noon  if  tlio  horse  htis  to  work,  and  do  not 
work  him  imiiK’dititely  after  a  meal.  We 
shtill  he  gliid  to  ii(lvis(‘  treatnumt  for  the 
supposed  case  of  liimiiy  jtiw  if  yon  give  us 
a  description  of  the  coiKlitioii  pr('sent  ttnd 
tell  ns  what  treatment  has  been  given. 


Sneezing  Horse 

I  have  :i  seven-yetir-old  <‘arriage  liorst* 
tlmt  is  continimlly  siu'ezing  whih*  on  the 
road.  He  is  a  good  roadster,  travels  ID 
miles  every  day.  He  is  ted  clean  hay  and 
oats;  is  now  on  grass  for  three  honi's  a 
day.  I  have  started  using  Fowler’.s  so¬ 
lution  of  arsenic,  jis  I  can  see  no  sign  of 
a  cold.  He  has  had  this  trouble  for 
some  time  now  and  I  have  iioticM'd  many 
oU'er  hors(‘s  willi  the  same  trouble:  nos¬ 
trils  are  wet  and  continually  siKM’zing. 

( 'onnecticiit.  R.  A.  s. 

4'he  arsenic  .solution  is  useful  in  heaves, 
blit  we  do  not  tliink  it  will  do  any  good  in 
the  condition  described.  Tlie  mucous 
membranes  lining  the  nostrils  are  irritated 
and  cause  a  flow  of  nuicons  whicli  indnci’s 
“blowing  th(‘  nose‘’  or  sneezing.  \A'et  till 
feed.  Have  tin*  stable  kept  clean  tind 
Iierfectly  ventilated  to  previmt  the  for¬ 
mation  of  irritating  gases.  If  tiie  troiihh’ 
continue.s  medicating  the  atinosidieii' 
of  the  stable  with  steam  from  hot  water 
oonttiining  a  talih’spoonful  of  (‘ucalyidiis 
oil  or  compound  tinctni'o  of  luMizoin  per 
gallon  might  ludp.  S.  ,\. 


Thriftless  Filly 

I  a  t wo-yeai-ol(l  filly  tlmt  has  not 

grown  as  wdl  as  I  thinl':  she  .slioiild  this 
liast  AA'inter.  She  is  three-fourths  IVr- 
ch(‘ron :  seimis  to  feel  good  and  is  not 
poor.  l)(‘alers  here  say  they  cannot  g('t 
bran,  so  T  could  not  fc(‘d  it.  I  have 

thought  I  miglit  get  lioiu*  meal  (or  bone 
flour)  and  mix  tlmt  with  other  fei’d. 

AVoiild  you  advise  it‘:'  If  .so.  how  iiuich 

per  day‘/  If  not.  advise.  u.  s. 

New  York. 

Allow  tlie  filly  all  the  wlu>l(‘  oats  she 
cares  to  clean  up  daily  and  as  wheat  bran 
cannot  be  had  add  flaxsi-ed  meal.  The 

mixture  should,  if  possible,  be  dampened 
at  feeding  time.  Also  f(*(‘(l  sweet  skim- 
milk.  It  may  be  used  to  wet  the  fei'd  and 
thus  may  he  given  in  small  qiianities. 
Blackstrap  molasses  diluted  witli  hot  wa¬ 
ter  and  added  to  tlu’  feed  should  iirove 
beneficial.  Bone  meal  would  not  be  indi¬ 
cated.  Blood  meal  may.  however,  be  aild- 
ed  if  the  other  feeds  (lo  not  suffice.  F.x- 
amine  the  f(>ces  carefully  for  minute  blood 
worms,  and  if  found  give  tlie  worm  pow¬ 
ders  often  prescribed  here.  A.  .s.  A. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

June  26 — Avrshires.  H.  C.  McKenzie. 
AYalton,  N.  Y.' 

•Tune  27  —  Holsteins.  Middlefield,  Ohio, 
by  A.  AA’.  (Jroen. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

,Iune  26-28 — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  Chicago.  Ill. 

July  24 — New  .Tersey  State  Ilortioul- 
tiiral  Societv  Field  Meeting.  Olassboro, 
N.  .T. 

.August  26-30 — Oliio  State  Fair.  Coliiin- 
biis.  ()hio. 

Octobi’i-  10-10 — National  Dairy  Show, 
Columlnis,  Ohio. 
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SWINE 
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BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

Sand  for  iUuatntad  circular. 

Spring  pigs  all  sold.  Now  taking  orders  for 
August  and  September  pigs  to  be  shipped 
at  8  to  10  weeks  old  at  »»0  each  and  up. 

C.  H,  Carter.  Whitguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


ALBAMONT 

BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  a  fine  lot  of  young  registered  boars 
of  outstanding  quality  and  the  best  of  bi'eed- 
ing  at  reasonable  prices.  Address 

JOHN  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON 


BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  of  size  and  quality.  Big  litters 
from  large,  mature  Sows.  3  fall  boars,  2 
sows  left.  Excellent  breeding.  Reasonable 
prices.  Satisfaction  G  u  a  r  a n  t  ee  d.  Write 
H.  Qbimshaw,  -  North  East,  Pa. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood: 

Cnoeiel  farrowed  boars,  ready  for  service. 

0|Jcl<lal  \,eighing  in  lireediii::  condition  200  to  350 
pounds  at  six  and  seven  nioiillisof  age.  A  few  that 
weighed  300  jioninis  when  six  inontlisold,  from  a  sow 
that  farrowed  litters  of  14  and  17.  Also  boar  pigs. 
H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15,  DUNDEE.  N.Y. 

Springbank  BerksHires 

I  offer  some  Berkshire  Boar  pigs  that  have  Class  in 
every  line.  Also  Ohariner's  <  liainpion  5th  No.  208200, 
by  Lady  Longfellow's  Clianipion  2nd,  No.  140749, 
and  out  of  Charmer's  Bess,  No.  153136.  Send  for 
historic  iiedigree  and  price  and  do  not  forget  wliat 
the  liorksli  i  re  Barrow  Classes  did  to  ALL  OTHER  BREEDS 
and  CROSSES  at  the  last  International  at  Chicago. 
Address  J.  E.  WAT.SON,  Marbledale,  Conu. 


BERKSHIRE  SO'WS 

Rr©(i  to  farrow  in  Sejifcmber.  liegisterod  stock;  sired  by 
Lee  Premier's  Rival  and  out  of  a  daughter  of  Hopeful 
Lee  2iid,  the  Grand  (’lianipion  who  sold  for  $1,500.  Cor¬ 
respondence  and  calls  invited,  b  G  C  IT  S  T  L  O  D  G  C 
KAKMy  W.  Kiielikr,  L>iGraii|reTllI«,  Diitehest  Oeunry,  N*T« 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breederi  with  size  and  conformation; 
cholera  immuned;  300  head;  all  ages  and  sexec. 
Every  animal  just  as  represented  and  must  be 
satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money  refunded. 
CAT  ROCK  FARM,  -  WEBT'WOOD,  MASS. 

Taking  Orders  large  Berkshire  Pigs  Hu*inj°n 

CHE^STER  WHITES 

From  Large,  Healthy,  Prolific,  Typy,  parent  stock. 
Boars  only.  March  to  May  farrow.  Registration  free. 
None  sold  under  8  weeks;  Prices,  $20  to  $25  each. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  BELLVALE,  NEW  YORK 


Kinderhook  Registered  DUROCS 

Good,  husky  pigs  from  mature  sires  and  dams.  Some  late 
ones  now  priced  at  $15  ;  others  at  $20  and  $86.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  return  the  goods — our  slogan.  Swat  the  Hun  with 

a  8S8T  DUROC.  KINDERHOOK  OUROC-JERSET  RSSOC.,  Kindirhisk,  N.T. 


‘‘H  AMPSHIRES** 

Most  any  age.  Free  circular  jnst  out. 
Also  Registered  Guernsey  bulls,  from  tu¬ 
berculous-free  herd.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM, 
Rox  K,  Rird-ln-Ilaiid,  Laneaiter  Co.,  Penn. 


For  Sale-IDiJLrOOS 

yearling  we  ever  raised,  bred  for  July.  Fall  shoats 
and  spring  pigs.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia,  Pa. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

6  and  8  wee'ks  old,  $15  each;  $28  pair;  $40  trio.  Not 
akin.  A.  A.  S  C  H  O  F  E  L  Li,  Heuvelton,  N.Y . 


A  Belrose  Modern  Duroc  Brood  Sow  late  Sum¬ 
mer  farrow.  Will  prove  a  profitable  investment.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars  that  are  real  Boars.  OELROSE  FltRMS.lP.olvillc.  N.Y. 


ForSale-Reg.O.I.C.  PigS  and  BoarS 

ready  for  service.  Jay  G.  Townsend,  Memphis,  N.Y. 


Dm/v  I  J.  6  to  6  weeks.  Price,  $15.00 

negs  Ws  I  s  \^s  S  Mrs.  J.  K.  LOOMIS,  MempliU,  N.V. 

For  Sale-Chestcr  White  Pigs 

S10  und  S12&piece.  GKO.  liENSCHE^Wathlngtony  If.  J* 

.%  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

T'lie  greatest  all-around  provider  of  milk  and 
beef.  Over  fifty  head  in  herd.  All  registered 
stock.  A  few  bull  calves  for  sale.  ::  :: 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y, 


PRAYER  SPRIN6  FARM  ISCTJ.® 

On  Derby-Bridgeport  Trolley  Line.  • 

Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  Bull  service 

Will  Exchange  registered  Berkshire  young  sows 
ami  boars  for  registered  Berkshire  sows  any  age.  | 


Mr.General  Farmer!  DairyShorthorn3^^®^^®t“bil 

breed  for  you.  Try  them.  'We  offer  a  trio  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  heifer  calves  and  a  bull,  unrelated,  Choice¬ 
ly  bred.  First  draft  or  check  for  $425  takes  them. 
A  few  others.  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK,  Interlaken.  N.  Y. 


are  profitable.  Reef  Produetion  la  the  Eait/ 
Dv6f  a  new  booklet,  contains  valuable  information 
A  A  All  A  ^nd  pictures  of  Aberdeen-Angus.  Free  on  request. 
UalllV  0.  W.  KCKAKUT,  -  31  Nastan  Street,  New  York 


IVCllOl^L  C3rO«;’tS 

bucks  and  does.  Twenty  to  Forty  Dollars. 
PETER  DUNWALD,  •  Rio,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


] 


HOLSTEINS 


J 


Cortland  Holstein  Farms 

OFFERS  for  SALE 

60  Springers,  large  heavy  cows  with  proper  care 
will  milk  900  to  12,000  lbs.  per  year.  40  fresh  cows. 
Some  of  them  are  now  milking  66  ibs.  per  day. 
60  Extra  fine  cows  due  to  freshen  this  fall.  A 
good  many  are  milking  40  lbs.  per  day  now.  In  calf 
to  Keg.  Bulls.  46  Reg.  Heifers,  fine  large  Heifers, 
part  of  them  are  bred.  100  High  grade  Heifers 
one  and  two  years  old.  16  Registered  Bulls. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

208  A  206  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Cortland,  N.T. 


MAPLE  LAWN  FARM 

has!  for  immediate  sale  60  extra  larjre 

HOLSTEIN 

*8prin?ers.  100  cows  to  freshen  this  fall, 
all  in  calf  to  resistered  sire.  50  fresh 
cows,  all  yount;  and  heavy  producers, 
come  and  see  them  milked.  Also  all 
agres  in  retciatered  stock;  25  retristered 
bulls  and  bull  calves.  KeRiatered  bull 
calf  and  two  hiRh-Rrade  heifers  $60  for 
the  trio.  Satisfaction  Kruaiaiiteed. 

C.  yy.  EM. IS.  Jr.,  I.urtlainl.  .V.  Y. 
Onice,  lllfA  .Mail)  Sirort,  Kiiri^est  Hluck 


SPOT  FARM 

HOLSTEINS 

■^8  Holstein  e.ilves.  either 
sex,  $15  to  $25  e;u-h,  express 
p.iid  in  lots  of  5.  Registered 
bulls,  5  months  old  to  1  year 
old.  Kegisteieii  heifers,  all 
ages.  Registered  and  high 
grade  cows.  Large  stock  on 
hand  to  select  from. 

JOHN  C.  REASAN,  Tally.  N.Y. 


7/s  Holslein  Heifer  CALVES 

registere.i  sires,  .5  days  old,  S20  and  ea«-h. 

HAKKV  VAIL,  -  Warwick.  Oraiioe  Co..  N  Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wnteror 

special  off  er.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliittenanoo, N.Y. 

F  “I  “Illj  tjYXvfV  stein  bull, graiiilsoii  Ilf  ;(  s.', II. (iiMi 
bull.  All  tosi  ed  thvnis  and  ii  wm  ld’s  l  ocurd  in  pcdigi  ee. 
Perfect  imlividmil.  CboVKitIUl.K  KAlfil.  t'liii-loite,  N.Y. 

Purebred  Reg.  HoSsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  lli;fh  Orndc  ILdstcin  Calves, 
eitliersex,  $15toS2Q  each.  F.  H.  WOOD  t'ordand.  Sen  York 

SHEEP  I 


FOR 


DORSET  RAM  S.C 

4  years  old;  good  condition;  good  breeder. 
Address,  BRANFORD  FARMS,  Groton,  Conn. 


CHEVIOT 


Rams. 

prices. 


Few  this  S] 
BELLE  ILT 


yearling 

ipring  lambs,  both  Sexes.  ‘Write  for 

0  FAiir - - 


rABMS,  M.  H.  McGALLUM,  Wsrairnillt,  Ps. 


Registered  Hampshire  Sheep  For  Sals 

One  Ram,  two  years  old.  Two  Yearling  Rams. 
D.  G.  DONAHUF,  Lana  Meadows,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


Fifteen  Reg.  Hampshire  Ewes 

stock.  G.  ^UNDAGE,  SALISBURY 


two  Rams,  thirty-five 
lambs.  Walnut  Hall 
Mills,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


HORSES 


rT 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  lOc 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
THE  SHADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  0. 


ShetlandPonie  & 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S 

HORSES  FOR  SALE  Cheap 

combination  driving  and  work  horses,  $100  each;  Mare 
and  suckling  colt  at  side,  $75  for  the  two;  yearlings, 
$50  each.  Address  VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


NEW  ENGLAND 
AYRSHIRE  CLUB 


SEND  FOR  1918  YEAR  BOOK 
GIVING  LIST  OF  MEMBERS 
NUMBER  Of  CATTLE  IN  EACH! 

HERD  AND  STOCK  FOR  SALE 
>  -■  a - Av 


WRITE  TO  SECRETARY 
R.M.  HANDY.  BARRE,  MASS. 


ANIMALSforsTle 

Run  mostly  light.  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everything  guaranteed  that  leaves 
tlie  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  lieavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Insii^e. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

Milking  Shorthorns-Willoughby,  Ohio 


BEEF 

Real  dual 
Purpose 
quality. 
Winners 
of  50  first 
prizes  and 
1  8  cham¬ 
pions  and 
Grand 
Champions 
1917  fairs. 


MILK 

We  hold 
the  world’s 
2-year-old 
official 
record  on 
Bessboro, 
Orphan 
2nd;  milk 
10,631  lbs. 
and  415.81 
lbs.  B.  F. 

Many  cows 
now  on  test 
making. 
High  records. 


IMP.  WHITE  QUEEN 

Record  10,430  lbs.  Purchase  price  $3,000.  8  half  sisters  with  records  above  10,00  lbs 

A  few  young  bull-calves  for  sale,  around  6  months  old.  Priced  $150  per  head  and  up;  descendents 
from  the  best  producing  families.  A  very  small  lot  of  young  heifers,  priced  $300  per  head  and  up. 

COME  AND  SEE  US  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

R.  M.  DODINGTON,  Mgr.  WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO 


JERSEYS 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

For  Sale: — Five 
sons  of  Interested 
Prince  2d  95708. 
Out  of  Re^sterof 
Merit  dams.  They 
^are  the  kind  that 
spell  herd  im- 
pro'vement. 

""AYER  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


‘QUALITY 


■ 


f"’’  Sale  Ten  Jersey  Heifers 

Six  of  them  bred.  Four  yearlings.  All  from 
Register  of  Merit  stock.  We  will  make  a  price 
to  anyone  wanting  the  lot.  A  grand  Bull  Calf 
to  make  a  header  for  this  herd.  Address 


E.  W.  MOSHER 


Aurora,  N.  Y. 


We  are  offering  a  few  Jersey  Cows 
Bred  Heifers,  Yearling  Heifers 

Heifer  and 
Bull  Calves 

Also  full  line  of 
Chester  White  Pigs, 

10  wks.  to  6  mos. 
old.  Send  stamp 
for  Circulars. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,Bor  66,  West  Chester,  Penna. 
REGISTERED 

Calves,  Heifers,  Cows,  Bulls 

always  on  hand.  Prices  one  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars 
PHILIP  L.  JONKS,  Syosset,  Nassan  County,  N.  Y. 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

Cows,  Heifers  and  Calves,  both  sexes.  Address 
Charles  G.  Faster,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J 

For  Sale  JERSEY  BULL 

Duke  of  Taylorville  No.  151602.  Sir  Washington  H. 
129399;  Dam. Mirians  Golden  Pansy277469  Ready  for 
service.  Send  for  photo.  Ernest  Gross,  West  Fort  Lot,  N.  J. 

•WE  ARE  OFFERING  THE 

Biggest  Bargains  in  Reg.  JERSEYS 

of  any  farm  in  America.  JONES  JERSET  FARM.  Smiiquolt,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 

BRED  Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  One  HeiferCalf 

from 4  to  8  mos.  old.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS&SON,  Atwaters,  N.Y 


THOROUGH- 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPPUES 

from  choice  registered  stock,  the 
handsome  and  intelligent  kind,  at 
farmer’s  prices.  Males,  spayed 
females  and  open  females  for 
breeding.  Circular  free. 
Clovernook  Farm,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Airedales  and  Collies  i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in- 
tructive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

ForSale-AFew  Thoroughbred  Airedale  Pups 

Eligible  for  registration.  FRANK  MEAD.  Amesia,  N.  Y, 

Pnllin  Dfina  finely  bred:  beauties;  out  of  real  driver.s. 
bOllie  rups  BROOKSIDE  FARMS,  BiiosPEUT,  Ohio 


GUERNSEYS 


I  ^  i 

In  the  Pan-American  Model 
Dairy  Breed  Test  the  Guernseys  won 
the  prize  for  net  profit  in  butter  fat 
production;  the  highest  aver¬ 


age  score 
on  butter; 
the  best  rating 
for  color  and 
flavor  of  butter; 
greatest  return 
for  $1  invested  in 
food.  Write  for  In¬ 
formation.  (4) 

Americaa 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
Box  I  Pelerboro,N.& 


FOR 

SALE 


Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

Boven  months  old.  Sire,  Royal  Highness  of 
Ununda;  Grandson,  Ne  Piua  Ultra  and  May 
Rose  King;  Dam,  Imported  Mashers  Maggie. 
Best  blood  in  country.  Splendidly  marlied. 
Price,  $50.  Should  be  worth  three  times  ae 
much— if  sold  by  dealer. 

GFreenbbaes  Farm,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

MAY  ROSES 

Our  three  herd  sires  carry  an  average  of 
25%  of  the  blood  of  the  peerless  May  Rose 
2nd.  Before  you  buy  your  next  bull,  write 
us  for  our  list  of  young  bulls. 

W,  S.  KEBK,  Mgr.,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  .Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  60  Roilyn,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE  WANTED 

I  want  to  buy  10  head  of  pure  bred 
Guernseys.  Several  milkers.  State 
prices  and  traveling  directions. 

SHAG  BARK  FARMS,  Inc. ,  n.  o  No.  a.  Box  isi,  Sougerties,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OHO  W.  POST,  Ensonort,  N.  Y. 

Belle  Alto  Farms  GUERNSEYS 


Choice  young  bulls  out  of  A.  R.  cows.  Herd  tuberculin 
W  rite  for  price  list  and  pedigree. 


ig 

A/f 

M.  H.  McCALLUM, 


Wernersville,  Pa. 


For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Heifers 

Dr.  E.  F.  BKONK,  .  Amsterdam,  N.  Y, 

Guernsey  Bull  I^E 

Improve  your  Herd.  Langwater  and  Chene 
blood.  Fine  individual.  2  mos.  old.  Price,  $125. 
F.  C.  Hitchman,  Kiluna  Farm.Manhasset.N.V. 

For  Sale-Guernseys-J  n! 

10  mos.  TWO  TO  SIX  HEIFERS;  all  May  Rose 
breeding.  Foundation  herd;  3  animals,  #800. 
TABER  &  MIGNIN,  -  Castile,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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Build  a  CONCRETE 
Vegetable  Storage  Cellar  Now 

Keep  apples,  potatoes,  onions  and  other 
vegetables  fresh  throughout  the  w^inter 
and  spring.  Store  them  ’svhen  gathered. 
Market  them  when  prices  mean  a  profit. 

If  you  own  a  concrete  storage  cellar,  you 
have  not  only  solved  the  problem  of  even 
food  supply  for  yourself  but  have  helped 
greatly  to  solve  it  for  others. 

Build  a  concrete  storage  cellar  because  concrete 
construction  means  easy  control  of  temperature 
in  storage — and  concrete  is  rotproof,  ratproof, 
fireproof,  permanent 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  free  storage 
cellar  plans  and  building  instructions 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIAIKM 

A  1  Cy/^Tc&x  at 

O^'*^***^  Kansas  City  NowY^rlc  Salt  C.1y 
Milwaukee  Parkersburg 

Denver  Pitlsb«»^b  ^ 


m 


Concrete  for  Permemence 


DON’T  OUT  OUT 

AShoe  Boil, Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


ABSORBINE 

r*  ■'PACE  MARK  RfC.aS.PAT.,OFF 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2. 50  a bottle  delivered.  Book 6  R  free, 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  the  antiseptic 
liniment  for  Boils,  Bruises.  Sores,  Swellines.  Varicose  Veins. 
Allays  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  C1,2S  a  bottle  at  drug- 
eists  or  delirered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

W. F.YOUNQ.P.D. F.,  SSTempleSi., Springfield, Mass* 


Books  Worth  Buying 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.50 

Clovers,  Shaw .  1.00 

How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson . 1.50 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 50 

Greenliouse  Construction,  Taft . 1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


MINERAL’ 


Tnuse 


over 


HEAVE^,?ar, 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


WNEBM.  HEAVE  BEMEDV  CO^f  461  fourth  Are.,  ntisburg,  F* 


Extra  Profit  PerCow 


every  yea 
Minnotonna 


works,  salts  and 
moistens  butter 
ready  to  sell  ! 
25  minutes  or  less.  Let  it  prove  bis  butter 
profits.  Get  our  money-saving  plan.  Also 
information  on  how  to  Ham  Your  Own 
Chum.  W  rite  on  letter  or  postal  *  ‘Send  me 
Honey  Sarlna  Catalog.  **Sign.  address,  mail 
MUMETOHNA  DEPT.  0-W-D  MF6.  CO. 
1’8-A  Martli  Welli  ^ChieijajJ^ah 


if  you  use  the 
jum.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  make  $50  extra.  Get  the 

Minnetonna  Churn 

FREE  For  30  Days*  Trial 
ILet  the  Minnetoona  prove  how  il 
makes,  washes. 


iJ-K  •  ■  J3-K.  - 23-K.  - &-K '  ■  JS'K  -  JS'K  *  fi'K '  3  IC*  J9-K.*  J9-K; -.le-X  -  .^  'X 


Clean  and  Clear 
aa  Water 


Awarded 
Gold  Medal 
Fam-Pac.  Expo. 


For  Calf  Scours 

B-R  treatment  is  saving  many  calves.  Scouring  calves  indicate  a  germ  infection  that  ia  likely 
to  run  through  your  entire  herd  with  serious  losses. 

The  loss  of  one  calf  is  bad  enough,  but  nothing  compared  to  your  loss  when  the  infection 
spreads — as  it  will  unless  checked.  Then  your  year’s  work  in  building  up  your  herd  is  wasted — 
your  profits  lost. 

Leading  breeders  testify  that  B-K  stops  scours.  It  is  i^werful  in  killing  germs.  When  used  in- 
lernally  B-K  kills  the  germs  in  the  mouth,  throat  and  digestive  tract,  beala  inflamed  membranes, 
relieves  irritation.  B-K  may  be  given  freely  in  drinking  water. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  hare  B-K,  send  us  his  name.  GBIier&l  L&bordtonGS 

FREE  BULLETINS:  Send  for  complete  information-‘‘Spo.  ^754  So.  Dickinson  St. 

cial  trial  offer”  and  our  calf  bulietiu  No.  186.  Madison,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


3  X  •  .D-X-  P  IC'  -P  K.' B-k  •  B-K  *  .P'K'  ,p-K  *  B-K*  J?  K*  P’lQ-  *  B'K 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  Farm  Horse 

I  read  with  interest  the  article  on  page 
717  entitled  “Give  Him  Another  Chance,” 
and  most  heartily  endorse  the  sentiments 
expressed  towards  this  type  of  horse,  as 
to  his  value  in  the  general  work  on  the 
farm,  with  one  exception,  i.  e.,  no  team  of 
1,200  to  1,300-pound  horses  that  ever 
were  foaled  can  do  all  the  work  on  an  80- 
acrc  farm  (to  do  it  thoroughly)  and  then 
be  used  for  di-iving  purposes,  if  they  are 
to  last  out  their  rightful  time  of  useful¬ 
ness  on  the  farm.  A  horse  of  this  weight 
can  hari-ow,  cultivate,  handle  the  reaper 
and  binder  and  also  the  mower,  but  even 
with  this  on  a  farm  of  this  size  properly 
worked  he  has  too  much  to  do,  and  when 
it  comes  to  plowing  on  any  and  every 
type  of  soil  that  may  be  found  on  a  farm, 
he  is  not  up  to-  the  work,  has  not  the  heft 
to  throw  against  his  collar  to  help  his 
muscular  effort,  and  as  a  result  is  work¬ 
ing  on  his  nerve  and  grit,  and  he  cannot 
last  long  at  that.  I  am  making  this  state¬ 
ment  because  I  think  that  it  is  a  pity  to 
mislead  farmers,  as  it  might  keep  them 
from  using  a  heavier  hor.se  to  their  advan¬ 
tage,  and  the  s.eving  of  their  best  friend  on 
the  farm. 

There  is  a  second  point  to  which  I 
must  take  exception  in  this  article,  i.  e., 
the  remarks  regarding  the  value  of  the 
Thoroughbred  and  his  relative  value  in 
the  horse  family.  To  class  this  type  of 
horse  as  simi>l.v  a  source  of  amusement 
for  the  millionaire  is  to  show  a  most  re¬ 
grettable  ignorance  or  prejudice  against 
the,  in  many  respects,  most  valuable 
branch  of  the  equine  family,  and  it  is  not 
a  fortunate  time  in  which  to  make  such  a 
criticism  when  all  the  world  over  the 
greatest  authorities  are  preaching  (with 
reason)  the  crossing  of  the  Thoroughbred 
horse  on  the  common  horses  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  both  the  medium  and  heavy,  to  pro¬ 
duce  just  the  type  of  horse  you  endorse, 
for  either  harness  or  remounts  for  the 
army.  A  colt  bred  from  a  fair  Percheron 
grade  mare  and  a  Thoroughbred  stallion 
will  give  you  eight  chances  out  of  10  of 
a  rattling  good  middleweight  horse,  warm¬ 
blooded  enough  to  have  all  the  courage 
you  want,  finer  boned,  better  coat,  better 
feet  and  certainly  more  intelligence  than 
the  farm  drudge,  either  light,  medium  or 
heavyweight. 

You  also  forget  that  the  Thoroughbred 
blood  runs  through  some  of  our  very  best 
strains  of  both  trotting  and  pacing  stock, 
and  has  helped  to  give  them  the  stamina 
which  enables  some  of  our  great  perform¬ 
ers  to  go  so  many  heats  in  a  day  before 
a  race  is  settled.  Then  again  the  blood 
of  his  sire,  the  Arab  of  the  desert,  runs  to 
a  certain  degree  in  the  finest  breed  of 
drafters  in  the  world  to-day,'  i.  e.,  the 
Percheron,  making  him  what  he  is,  in 
conformation,  action  and  endurance, 
wliich  has  made  him  the  great  favorite 
that  he  is  today  with  the  Allied  armies 
of  Europe.  Is  this  the  blood  that  is  to 
be  passed  upon  in  such  an  off-hand  man¬ 
ner.  as  one  might  speak  to  a  shepherd  in 
regard  to  his  collie  or  sheep  dog,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  a  Chow  dog  or  Pekinese 
spaniel?  I,  as  a  horse  lover,  do  not  think 
so.  A.  M.  LAWRENCE. 

New  Jersey. 


Feeding  Garbage  to  Pigs 

Would  you  give  information  in  regard 
to  feeding  garbage  to  pigs?  L.  j.  s 

Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 

Garbage  is  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest 
feeds  for  swine  that  we  have  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  provided  the  proper  precautions 
are  taken  in  its  use.  In  the  first  place, 
the  garbage  must  be  saved  for  feeding 
purposes,  and  only  table  refuse,  waste 
vegetables  and  meat  should  he  used.  Gar¬ 
bage  which  contains  broken  bottles,  tin 
cans,  waste  paper,  match  boxes,  coffee 
dregs,  etc.,  should  not  he  used  for  pigs, 
as  it  may  cause  more  damage  than  its 
feeding  value.  The  next  consideration  is 
to  gather  the  garbage  every  day  and  feed 
it  while  fresh,  especially  in  warm  weather. 
We  have  grown  and  fattened  many  tons 
of  pork  on  garbage  alone,  when  the  sup¬ 
ply  was  plentiful,  hut  if  the  supply  is 
rather  short  and  it  is  desirable  to  supple¬ 
ment  this  feed  with  other  kinds  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  feed  the  garbage  to  the  young  pigs, 
and  add  ground  barley,  corn  or  cornmeal 


to  the  ration  for  the  older  pigs  which  are 
getting  ready  for  market.  If  the  price  of 
grain  is  too  high  to  admit  of  its  profitable 
use,  green  crops  can  be  grown  and  pas¬ 
tured  by  the  older  animals  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  c.  s.  G. 


Soft  Butter 

Why  is  the  butter  from  our  Jersey  cow 
so  soft  this  warm  weather?  We  never 
before  have  had  any  trouble  even  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  We  churn^  at  60  degrees  and  churn 
very  slowly,  so  it  cannot  be  scalded,  and 
the  butter  is  a  fine,  deep  yellow.  M.  D. 

Newburgh,  N,  Y. 

Butter  is  coming  unusually  soft  this 
Spring;  the  grass  came  on  so  suddenly 
when  the  weather  warmed  up.  This 
makes  a  grass  of  high  water  content, 
which  is  one  of  the  things  that  make  for 
soft  butter.  We  have  also  had  hot  weath¬ 
er  unusually  early  this  year.  I  should 
say  you  were  churning  at  too  high  a  tem- 
perture  for  hot  weathei*.  If  you  have 
separator  cream  to  work  with,  55  degrees 
should  be  better.  Churn  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  that  will  make  the  butter  come 
fairly  firm  in  80  to  45  minntes,  and  wash 
the  butter  in  water  at  about  55  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  ir.  F.  J. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES 


t  The  leading  pi’oducts  are  butter  and 
eggs.  Butter  is  selling  for  45c ;  eggs  40c. 
Some  stock  raising;  cows  are  selling 
from  $50  to  $100.  Potatoes,  $1  per  bu. 
Four-weeks-old  pigs  from  $6  to  $8.  Hay 
and  grain  about  all  fed  up.  So  far  the 
hay  crop  for  this  year  does  not  look  very 
promi.sing.  w,  L. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  T. 

Poultry  feed  from  5  to  7e  per  Ih. ;  corn, 
$1.75  per  hu. ;  wheat  $2.06  per  hu. ;  bran 
retails  at  $1.45  per  cwt. ;  bran  and  shorts 
mixed,  $2  per  cwt. ;  shorts,  $13  per  cwt. 
Oats,  80c  per  hu.  Hay,  baled,  $14  to  $17 
per  ton ;  cornmeal,  $6  per  cwt. :  flour, 
.$1.50  per  25-lb.  sack.  Rutter,  25e  per 
lb. ;  eggs,  28e  per  doz.  Poultry,  17c  per 
lb.;  potatoes,  $1  per  bu.  Shippers  pay¬ 
ing  $7  to  $12  per  cwt.  for  cattle;  $16  to 
$16.10  for  hogs;  no  sheep;  fresh  cows, 
$80  to  $100;  common,  $60  to  $75.  Butter 
fat,  40  to  44c  per  Ib. ;  milk,  per  qt.,  7e. 
Ve.al  calves,  1(3  to  12c  per  lb. ;  steers, 
feeders,  7  to  9c  per  lb.  The  greatest  acre¬ 
age  of  wheat  and  corn  ever  planted  in 
this  county :  from  all  reports  there  is 
about  one-third  more  acreage  of  wheat 
this  year  than  last,  and  also  one-third 
more  corn  and  one-third  more  oats  than 
last  year ;  more  clover  and  Timothy  hay 
this  year.  Clover  hay  will  do  to  cut 
June  10.  June  wheat  is  heading  very 
fast;  will  do  to  cut  third  week  in  June. 
Corn  about  half  planted ;  the  rains  keep 
ground  too  wet  to  plant;  it  is  dry  now. 
No  demand  for  horses  now.  We  have  the 
finest  prospect  for  potatoes  ever  known, 
if  not  too  dry ;  the  acreage  is  double  last 
year.  There  will  be  more  navy  beans 
planted  this  year  than  ever.  Double  the 
amount  of  gardens  planted  this  year,  such 
as  tomatoes,  cabbage,  sweet  corn,  hunch 
beans,  peas,  onions,  etc.  G.  F.  W. 

Clay  Co.,  Ind. 

This  is  a  dairying  and  mixed  farming 
section,  cows  mostly  grades,  the  black 
and  whites  predominating;  a  few  fine 
herds  of  purehreds.  Milk  brings  $1.50 
per  cwt.  delivered  at  creamery,  with 
skim-milk  hack.  Rutter  fat.  43  to  45c 
per  lb.  Some  milk  along  the  Rutland 
Railroad  shipped  to  New  York.  Fair  to 
good  grade  Holstein  cows,  $75  to  $100 
each.  Veal  calves,  alive,  12  to  13c  per  lb. : 
young  pigs  scarce  and  high,  $6.5(3  to  $7 
apiece ;  will  mean  a  lot  less  pork  to  mar¬ 
ket  next  Fall.  Early-sown  grain,  wheat, 
oats  and  barley,  are  looking  fine.  We  are 
too  far  north  for  Winter  wheat,  hut 
Spring  wheat  does  very  well,  and  is  a 
new  crop  to  most  of  the  younger  farmers. 
There  is  a  modern  flouring  mill  at 
Chazy  which  does  a  business  all  over  the 
county  and  parts  of  Canada.  Beans  and 
hay  are  the  money  crops  along  the  lake, 
and  potatoes  on  the  lighter  soil  of  the  foot¬ 
hills.  Yellow  eye  beans  are  the  staple 
variety,  the  1917  ci’op  selling  around 
$7.50  per  bu.  There  will  he  a  large  acre¬ 
age  of  beans  planted,  and  few  potatoes  iu 
this  part  of  Clinton  Co.  Our  iiotatoes 
have  sold  this  Spring  as  low  as  60c  per 
bu. ;  not  much  encouragement  to  raise  an¬ 
other  large  crop.  There  is  a  large  amount 
of  old  bay  on  hand,  due  to  inability  to  get 
help  to  run  presses  and  cars  to  ship  in. 
Good  hay  sold  last  Fall  for  $9  per  ton, 
delivered  at  cars,  the  buyer  to  pay  for 
haling.  Several  hundred  tons  of  hay 
through  this  section  were  not  harvested 
last  year.  Only  a  few  flocks  of  sheep 
left.  Wool  buyers  are  offering  65c  per  lb. 
for  wool.  Eggs.  30  to  35c  per  doz.  Platts- 
burg,  with  its  large  Summer  population, 
furnishes  a  local  market  for  a  variety  of 
products  to  those  in  driving  distance, 
which,  thanks  to  the  smalt  car,  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  the  way  it  used  to  be.  R.  J.  M. 

Cliuton  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1st.  There  are  10 
pullets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uni¬ 
form  treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and 
the  feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  con¬ 
tinues  for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover 
the  number  of  eggs  laid  for  e.ach  pen  in  the 
current  week,  and  also  the  total  number  of 
eggs  laid  since  the  first  of  last  November.  The 
contest  will  end  November  1st.  at  wiiicli  time 
these  birds  will  be  removed,  and  anotlier  set  -of 
pullets  entered  for  the  next  year. 


Itecord  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for 

week 

ending 

June  12.  1918: 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Week 

Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

4.1 

962 

Harry  H.  Ober.  N.  J . 

20 

879 

Uichard  Allen,  Mass . 

.•>1 

1182 

Jules  F.  Francals.  L.  I . 

53 

1274 

Toni  J.  Adamson,  Canada . 

41 

1209 

Fairtlelds  Poultry  I’amis.  N.  H . 

47 

962 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario..... 

Xy 

776 

Uodman  Sehaff.  N.  U . 

. 

971 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  V . 

40 

1140 

John  C.  Philips.  Mass . 

999 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y . 

27 

1146 

Ingleside  Farm.N.  Y . 

40 

1113 

Agricultural  College.  Oregon . 

44 

988 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Albert  T.  Lenzen.  Mass . 

'•3 

79.5 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm.  Mass  .. 

31 

874 

8.  Bradford  Allvn.  Mtiss . 

.-.1 

903 

Munomet  Farm,  .Mass . 

42 

754 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

34 

722 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Far-.'.i.Oonn . 

46 

941 

Obed  G.  Knight.  U.  I  . 

.)2 

1349 

Hr.avman  Farm.  N.  11 . 

41 

JI33 

Beulah  Farm.  Ontario . 

.32 

1081 

Vine  Hill  Farm.  Mass . 

21 

602 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y . 

34 

1075 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard.  Pa . 

33 

840 

F.  W.  Harris.  N.  Y . 

39 

1147 

Laurel  Hill  F'arm.  R.  1 . 

38 

1086 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

38 

1092 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Fred  Rockwood.  N.  H . 

37 

875 

Cook  Porter.  .Mass . 

34 

1124 

.1.  J.  Dansro.  Vt . . 

27 

743 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn.  Mass . 

36 

926 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

.51 

1146 

H.  11.  Sullivan.  Conn . 

4.5 

930 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

28 

652 

Chas.  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

26 

1083 

Fllntstone  F’arm.  Mass . 

.  45 

723 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn . . 

37 

703 

Charles  O.  I’olhenius.  N.  Y . . 

42 

833 

Pequot  Poultry  F'.irin.  Cotin . . 

.50 

1008 

Springdale  Poultry  F  arm.  Conn . 

41 

901 

Natick  Farm,  R.  1 . 

32 

558 

I’inecrcst  Orchards.  Mass . 

41 

1128 

Richard  Allen.  Mass . 

41 

1’264 

A.  W.  Rtimerv.  N.  11 . . 

44 

913 

Archie  R.  Colburn,  N.  H . 

.  45 

725 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds.  R.  1 . 

4.5 

1062 

Deer  Rrook  I’oultry  F'arm,  N.  11 . 

39 

1008 

W.  Mansiteld  Poultry  F'arm.  .Mass . 

41 

KOI 

Jacob  K.  Janseti.  Conn . 

34 

975 

Etjon  I’oultry  Farm,  N.J . . . 

38 

854 

BUTTERCUPS 

HidOenburst  Buttercup  Yds..  N.  V . 

44 

683 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, Ore. . . . 

.59 

1313 

ORLOFFS 

W.  11.  Bassett.  Cheshire.  Conn . 

41 

912 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y . . 

22 

Slil 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

K.  D.  Bird.  Conn . 

41 

988 

Blue  AndaiusianClub  of  America. N.Y 

42 

842 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn . 

46 

975 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm.  Pa . 

.52 

1199 

.1.  O  LeFevre.  N.Y . 

.5.5 

1214 

Hermon  K.  White,  N  J . 

43 

916 

Wm.L.  Gilbert  Home,Conn . 

40 

723 

F’rauols  F'.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

48 

981 

I'.G.  Platt.  Pa . 

40 

831 

Greendale  Farms.  N.  Y . 

46 

1027 

Dttutrlch  Bros., Conn . 

.53 

967 

B.  S.  Klls,  N.J . 

(9 

1077 

Hollywood  F'arm.  Wash . 

53 

1185 

Will  Barron,  England . 

37 

947 

Tom  Barron.  England . 

.52 

1012 

Miss  N.  11.  Bell.  England . 

.51 

1070 

Bushkill  Poultry  F':.rm,  Pa . 

43 

940 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

38 

1201 

Eglantine  F’arm,  Md . 

29 

988 

Rayvllle  F'arms,  N.J . 

55 

1065 

Margareta  I’oultry  l  arm.  <  Ido . 

42 

980 

Lovell  Gordon.  N.  . 

.51 

866 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa .  . 

4.5 

946 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

.58 

1117 

Hilltop  Poultry  y ards.  Conn . 

46 

1040 

J.  F’rank  Dubois,  Mass . 

46 

1057 

Olittord  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

4S 

977 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

.52 

1131 

J.  F'.  Crowley,  Mass . 

46 

845 

M.  T.  Lindsay,  .'i.  Y . 

.52 

920 

H.  E.  Gates,  Conn . 

.51 

856 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa . 

49 

1160 

lioyal  F’arms,  Inc..  Conn . 

41 

8.39 

Jas.  F’.  Harrington.  N.  .1 . 

4.5 

813 

W.  E.  Robinson.  IB . 

.53 

906 

Wimisweep  F’arm,  Conn  . 

44 

892 

Prescott's  Poultry  I’laec.  Conn . 

36 

859 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.J . 

48 

843 

M.  J.  Quackeubush.  N.  J . 

.52 

1091 

F’redonia  Farm,  Conn . 

43 

783 

Uillview F’arm,  Mo . 

40 

930 

Conyers  F’arm.  Conn . 

48 

916 

FTances  H.  Mersereau.  Conn . 

27 

871 

Lakewood  Legliorn  F'arm.  N.J . 

.55 

958 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.J . 

56 

960 

1261 

96520 

Suspected  White  Diarrhoea 

This  Spring  I  ran  niy  inonbator  at  10.‘^ 
tlogrcos  throughout  tho  tir.st  two  weeks, 
;ind  slightly  above  10.‘i  degrees  the  third 
week,  these  being  the  directions  coining 
with  the  incubator.  From  131  fertile 
eggs  9<j  chicks  hatched ;  some  ivere  in  the 
incubator  4S  hours,  some  114  hours,  and 
a  few  but  a  short  time.  They  were  re¬ 
moved  to  the  hot-water-heated  brooder  in 
a  covei’ed  basket,  and  temperature  around 
100  degrees  was  maintained  until  a  cold 
snap  brought  it  down  to  NO  and  S5  de¬ 
grees.  From  the  first  the  chicks  stayed 
in  the  back  of  the  brooder  and  ate  little. 
I  fed  cracked  w'heat ;  ground  oatmeal, 
dry ;  and  gave  pure  water.  I  gave  char¬ 
coal  ,also  scalded  rice,  when  they  seemed 
to  need  a  change.  From  the  first  day  I 
lost  .si.x  or  seven  a  day.  Their  dropiiings 
were  creamy  yellow ;  a  very  few  were 
watery.  Some  chicks  became  daubed  over 
the  vent  and  I  cleaned  these.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  white  diarrhoea  on  the  place, 


nor  at  the  neighbors  where  I  got  some 
eggs.  Yet  it  is  possible.  How  does  one 
recognize  white  diarrhoea?  What  may 
have  ailed  these  chicks?  The  incubator 
directions  recommended  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  than  is  usually  kept.  Do  you  con¬ 
sider  .it  high  enough  to  weaken  the 
chicks?  Last  year  we  had  excellent  luck 
with  chicks  (our  first  trial  of  an  incu¬ 
bator).  Then  we  ran  about  103  degrees 
all  through.  How  can  one  disinfect  a 
brooder  and  brooder  house,  in  case  of 
white  diarrhoea?  AVould  the  incubator 
need  disinfecting?  (We  had  burlap  in 
to  protect  ours.)  Can  you  recommend 
“remedy”  and  “feed”  for  diarrhoea 
trouble  in  young  chicks?  S.  K.  il. 

Montana. 

True  bacillary  white  diarrhoea  is  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  early  chick  life.  It  is  both  in¬ 
herited  and  acquired  by  infection  within 
the  first  two  days  after  hatching.  The 
greater  part  of  the  deaths  from  it  occur 
within  the  first  month.  Survivors  may 
reach  adulthood  and  transmit  the  germs 
to  their  offspring  through  the  medium  of 
the  egg  yolk.  Healthy  chicks  under  two 
days  old  may  easily  acquire  the  disease 
fi-om  others  having  it.  In  addition  to  the 
general  signs  of  weakness,  such  as  hud¬ 
dling,  lack  of  activity,  drowsiness,  etc.,  a 
copious  discharge  appears,  varying  in 
color  from  wdiite  to  yellow,  and  this  may 
be  in  such  quantity  as  to  badly  soil  the 
fluff  and  seal  up  the  vent,  producing  the 
condition  known  as  being  pasted  up  be¬ 
hind.  Chicks  that  do  not  die  within  the 
first  few  days  may  live  to  show  the  short- 
backed,  big-bellied,  droopy-winged,  rough- 
pi  umaged,  crow-beaked  appearance  char¬ 
acteristic  of  this  disease  and  gradually 
lose  strength  and  die  later.  Y’our  de¬ 
scription  of  the  trouble  in  your  flock  sug¬ 
gests  the  presence  of  this  trouble.  The 
diarrhoea  may  not  always  be  marked,  as 
described  above,  and  all  diarrhoeal  trou¬ 
bles  are  not  due  to  white  diarrhoea 
of  an  infectious  nature.  Any  condition 
that  weakens  a  chick  and  reduces  its 
ability  to  resist  disease  predisposes  to 
diarrhoeal  trouble  and  the  latter  may  be 
precipitated  by  over-feeding,  improper 
feeding,  chilling,  spoiled  food,  and  other 
causes. 

There  is  no « cure  for  bacillary  white 
diari'hoea.  Affected  chicks  should  be 
promptly  disposed  of  and  their  quarters 
thoroughly  cleaned.  But  little  chemical 
disinfection  would  be  required  if  brood¬ 
ers  and  coops  were  thoroughly  cleaned 
each  season  before  using  with  hot,  soapy 
water  and  a  scrub  broom.  "Disinfection” 
is  largely  a  substitute  for  cleanliness. 
The  htit,  soai)y  water  remaining  after  the 
Monday  wash  can  well  be  utilized  in 
cleaning  brooders,  etc.,  and  a  subsetjuent 
drying  in  the  sun  will  complete  the  disin¬ 
fection  if  the  cleaning  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  done.  Chicks  should  not  be 
hatched  from  flocks  that  are  not  known  to 
be  free  from  true  white  diarrhoea  and  no 
survivors  of  that  disease  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  up  to  perpetuate  the 
trouble. 

The  temperature  at  which  an  imaibator 
should  be  run  should  be  that  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  used. 

Sour  milk,  by  promoting  vigor  and 
healthfulness,  lielps  chicks  to  resist  all 
diseases,  diarrhoeas  included,  and  cracked 
charcoal  i.s  a  beneficial  addition  to  their 
ration.  Dther  i-emedies  should  include 
vigorous  hatching  stock,  hatching  at  the. 
proper  season,  proper  brooding  and  feed¬ 
ing.  and  elimination  of  sick  or  suspected 
fowls  from  the  flocks  of  either  young  or 
old  birds.  m.  b.  D. 


Philadelphia  Market 

butter 

Heceipt.s'are  fairly  large,  but  de¬ 
mand  good  for  most  grades.  Fancy 
])rint.s,  .10  to  52c:  tub  creamery,  best, 
40  to  47e:  good  to  choice,  43  to  4.5c; 
lower  grades,  33  to  34c. 

EGGS 

Receipts  of  fresh  stock  are  very  light 
and  nearby  eggs  are  higher.  Fancy 
nearby,  40  to  47c:  gathered,  good  to 
choice,  40  to  42c;  lower  grades,  3.5  to 
3Nc. 

LIVE  poultry 

Receipts  of  fowls  very  light.  Fowls. 
.33  to  34c;  broilers.  45  to  4.Sc;  old 
roosters,  22  to  23c:  diick.s,  20  to  .30c; 
j)igeons,  pair,  30  to  45c. 

DRESSED  poultry 

Receipts  are  very  light.  Fowls,  .33 
to  .30c:  old  roo.ster.s.  27c;  turkeys.  .30 
to  .34c:  Spring  ducks.  35  to  30c:  roast¬ 
ing  chickens,  37  to  3Sc ;  .squabs,  doz., 
$5  to  .i;7.2.5. 

fruits 

Apples.  Albemarle.  $0  to  .$10:  Bald¬ 
win,  .$5  to  .$8 :  Ben  Davis.  .$3.50  to  .$0 ; 
blackberries,  qt..  10  to  20c;  watermel¬ 
ons,  per  100,  ,$40  to  .$100 ;  peaches,  0- 
bskt.  crate,  .$1.75  to  .$3.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes  in  large  supply.  I’otatoes, 
old,  100  lh.s..  .$1.00  to  $1.75 :  new  No.  1. 
bbl..  .$3  to  .$.3.75;  No.  2.  $1.50  to  $2; 
sweet  i)otatoes.  hu..  .$1.25  to  .$.3:  cucum¬ 
bers.  bu.,  50c  to  .$2;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $1.50 
to  .$.3;  onions,  bu..  $1  to  $1.75;  mush¬ 
rooms,  lb.,  50c  to  $1. 


11  AY  AM)  STRAW 

Hay.  No.  1  'rimothy.  .$20  to  ,$.30;  No. 
2.  .$27  to  .$2S:  No.  .3.  .$22  to  .$24;  clover 
mixed.  .$25  to  .$2.S;  rye  straw,  $17.50  to 
.$1J);  oat  and  whe.it.  $1.5..50  to  $10.50. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Lverything  grows  fast.  There  will 
be  wheat  cutting  by  .luly  4.  and  peas 
went  to  the  canneries  about  .lime  20. 
.Apples  i)roini.se  more  tlian  the.  trees 
can  mature.  Peaches  will  be  short,  as 
the  Winter  nearly  froze  the  trees  to 
death.  .  (’herries  are  a  big  crop;  pears 
moderate.  'I’he  disappointment  is  straw¬ 
berries.  which  were  so  nearly  a  failure 
that  they  bring  20  to  2,5c  per  <it,.  whole- 
.sale.  I’otatoes  are  up  to  $1  to  $1.40 
])er  bu..  with  new  Caroliiias  .$.5.30  to 
$5.50  per  bbl.  I’.reeu  peas  have  arrived, 
but  the  first  retailed  at  $1  jier  peck. 
Melons  have  also  arrived,  selling  at  40 
to  90c  for  watermelons  and  ,$0  to  $7.50 
per  crate  for  cantaloupes.  Apples  are 
up  to  .$9  for  a  gi*ade  Baldwin  and  $0.50 
for  Russets,  per  bbl. 

The  bean  supiily  is  still  low',  so  prices 
remain  at  $7.80  to  .$9  per  bu.  Some 
plantings  have  come  up  badly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cool  Aveather.  Even  corn 
is  a  little  yellow',  hut  hay  and  Avheat, 
also  Spring  grains,  are  bumpei-s.  With 
warmer  weather  noAV  the  entire  croj) 
list  will  go  on  about  two  Aveeks  earlier 
than  usual. 

Dnions  are  still  quiet  at  $1  to  .$1.,50 
for  all  grades  per  bu.  Hi-eeii  onions  are 
10  to  12c;  beets.  50c  to  $1  ;  carrots,  50 
to  00c;  parsley.  75c  to  .$1..50:  asparagus. 
$1.50  to  .$2,  all  per  doz.  bunches;  cab¬ 
bage,  .$2.,50  to  .$4.50:  ttnu.atoes,  $3.50  to 
$4.50,  all  per  crate;  cucuml)ers,  .$1.75 
to  .$2.75'  per  Florida  hami)er;  lettuce. 
50  to  90c  per  box ;  pei)pers.  ,$2  to  .$2.50 
per  carrier;  Avatercress,  $2.75  to  ,$,3.75 
per  100  bunches.  The  general  vege- 
tal)le  market  is  active  and  strong. 

Maple  sugar  is  firm  at  20  to  24c  per 
11). ;  maple  sirup,  $1.70  to  .$2  per  gal. 
Honey  is  about  out  of  the  market.  26 
to  30c  per  lb. 

Butter  is  loAver.  ou  account  of  the 
flush  pasturage  and  the  use  of  substi¬ 
tutes.  at  .39  to  40c  for  creaunn-y,  42  to 
43c  for  daii’y,  ,30  to  37c  for  crocks,  and 
.30  to  3.3o  for  Ioav  grade,  Avith  nut  mai- 
garine  25  to  20c.  Eggs  are  higher  and 
very  strong  at  40  to  4.3c  for  hennei’y 
and  35  to  .3Sc  for  candled,  f'lieese  is 
strong  at  25  to  20c  for  best  old,  24  to 
25c  for  new. 

Poultry  is  steady  to  firm,  live  lead¬ 
ing.  but  turkey  olfered  only  :is  frozen 
at  30  to  :i8c;  frozen  fowl,  2!)  to  .‘10c; 
i-oasting  chicken.s,  28  to  37c;  old  roost¬ 
ers.  25  to  20c  per  lb. ;  ducks,  live.  30 
to  35c.  The  prospect  of  a  big  hay  crop 
keeps  the  pi-ice  doAvu  to  $22  for  No.  1 
'rimothy  and  $18  for  No.  2,  bale,  on 
track.  j.  AV.  c. 


'i'he  leading  products  in  our  part  of 
Niagara  County  are  fruit,  vegetables, 
grain  and  hay.  Most  of  the  i)rodnce 
goes  direct  to  the  Buffalo  and  Niagai-a 
Falls  markets,  and  is  sold  direct  to  the 
I'etailer  or  consumer.  Crop  conditions 
are  very  i)romising.  Apples  about  60 
])er  cent  crop.  Peaches  ai*e  badly  Avin- 
ter-killed ;  all  Spring  crops  looking 
Avell.  Hay,  .$20  to  ,$22;  Avheat,  .$2.10 
))er  bu. ;  oats.  90c  to  $1 ;  butter,  40  to 
4.5c:  eggs,  4()c;  potatoes,  $1  to  $1.20 
per  bu. ;  poultry,  dressed,  38  to  40c  ])or 
11). :  live,  35c  per  lb.  f.  r. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  T. 


Corn  stored  carelessly  is  money,  time  and 
labor  lost. 

A  Martin  Steel  Corn  Crib  will  turn  into 
money  every  bushel  of  corn  you  grow.  It 
will  absolutely  proted  your  corn  against 
loss  from  rats,  mice,  fire,  thieves,  birds  and 
weather. 


Pays  for  Itself’* 

The  patented  perforations  and  ventilating 
shaft  of  the  Martin  Crib  create  a  constant 
circulation  of  air  through  the  corn  which 
assures  proper  curing. 

A  Martin  Corn  Saver  will  pay  for  itself  in 
a  few  seasons.  It  will  last  a  lifetime  and 
needs  no  repairing.  Easily  erected  by  un¬ 
skilled  labor.  If  not  all  we  claim,  your 
money  will  be  refunded. 

Write  lor  fully  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  fold¬ 
er.  It  will  help  you 
make  more  money 
from  your  corn.  State 
the  number  of  bushels 
you  store.  Agents 
wanted  in  open  terri¬ 
tory.  Address  901 
Keyser  Bldg. 


f  Economy  &  Thrift  Stamps  ^ 

I  will  help  win  the  War  | 


I 


Here  is  your 
Opportunity 
to  Econ- 
o  ni  i  z  e 

Buy  goo il, 
stmnpf,  reli- 
Jtblo  shoes 
that  wilt 
stand  tlio 
a<'ids  of 
tile  barn¬ 
yard  and 
give  you 
ooinfort  as 
won. 

EXTRA 
SPECIAL 

to  readers  ol 
this  niaprazine. 

Tliis  Ideal  Work 
Shoo,  Style  No.  ini, 
witli  Kood  stronfr  solos 
in  Black  or  Tan,  sizes:  6 
toll. 


We  will  invest  our 
small  profits  in 
thrift  stamps 
for  you. 
This  is  a 


} 


per  pair 


PAY  ON  DEUVERY 

Only  one  pair  to  a 
customer  at  this  price. 


SPECIAL 

DISCOUNT 

A  2Gc  Ur  .<?.  Thrift 
Stamp  will  be  sent 
to  all  purchasers 
whether  they 
order  from  this 
ad.  or  from  cata¬ 
logue 

FREE 

Write  for  our 
New  Shoo  Cata- 
loRTua  *  pictures 
the  latest  serv¬ 
iceable  shoe  for 
women,  men 
and  children. 
It's  free. 


OUR  GUARANTEE 

If  you  aro  not  .satistied  with 
the  shoes  when  you  receive 
them,  return  at  our  expense 
and  your  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded  at  once. 

UNIVERSAL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  M. 
15-21  P»rh  Row,  New  York  City 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the_2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying_  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
month  record  of  1 34  eggs  in  Jan. 
Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 
J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  atooking  purposes, 

luney  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Stoi'ks,  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Oeese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  .-imi  all  i.in.lK  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  .MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 


1 

SEORGE’S  White  Leghorns,  $12 

per  10  0,  July  Srd,  1  Otii  and  17th.  Safe 
dehvei-y  guaranteed ;  mostly  descended  from  my  hen 
that  laid  213  eggs  one  year  in  the  Connecticut  Con¬ 
test.  A  good  ancestor  as  shown  by  her  progeny  in 
my  pen  in  the  present  contest.  The  10  hens  laid  243 
eggs  in  April  and  268  in  May,  winning  first  prize  both 
montlis.  Send  $1 5  balance  C.  O.  D.  Circular  free. 
GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R,  Z5,  Seymour,  Conn. 

Ferris  WhifeLeghorns 

A  real  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  years,  rec¬ 
ords  from  21X)  to  264  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
andyearling  hens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  day-oid  chicks.  We  ship  0.  O.  D.  and  guarantee 
results.  Catalog  gives  prices;  describesstock,  tells  all 
about  our  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now— it  is 
fiee.  0EORGE  B,  FERRIS,  B3S  Union.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 

- - - - - - 

c JSb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

.T.OOO  breeders  on  free  farm  range,  inoculated  and  free 
from  lice.  Barron  Strain  with  egg  records  up  to  279  eggs 
111  one  year.  Baby  chicks  every  Monday  in  July  at  *10 
per  100,  $6.50  per  60,  $3  per  25.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed 
by  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Aly  Book,  “ProUt.  in  Poultry  K«en- 
ing  Solvod,”  free  with  all  110  orders.  Circular  Free. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


Day-Old  Chicks 

250,000  for  1918.  10  varieties.  stO  per  100  and  up. 
Ship  by  pared  post,  prepaid.  Pure  bred;  hatched 
right  ;  .strong  guarantee,  (iet  our  special  summer 
price.s.  Give  us  a  trial  and  you  will  come  again. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  333  W.  Fremont  St.,  Fosforia,  0. 


BUSINESS  BRED 

English  White  Leghorns  and  Anconas 

Husky  chicks  fromtr8p  ne.sted  layers.  Guaranteed 
to  please.  Booking  orders  now.  Also  hatching 

too  small  or  too  large. 

MARTMAN  POULTTIY  farm*  Sta.  C,  Box  D*  Columbus*  Ohio 


c.“  b  Brown  Leghorns-Eggs,*!’^* 

LEON  SAGE,  -  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 


Daov  L^niCkS  barred  rocks,  reds,  s.  c. 
UMWJ  leghorns  AND  ANCONAS 

are  the  most  proiitable  one.s  to  buy.  Write  for  spec¬ 
ial  prices  and  a  square  deal  on  qualiiy  chicks. 

E.  K.  HuMMeK  &  C’O.,  Freuclitowii,  N.  J. 


Ereo  Range  Early  April  Barron  Leghorn  Pullets 

One  Dollar  each.  GEO.  HENSCHEN,  Washington,  N.  J. 


nUiPIfS  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Broilers  8c  and 
wniUlVa  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir.  free 
Jacob  Keixuond,  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


20eeach;$ia  per  100.  SILVEK, WHITI 
and  COI.L'MIIU.V  )VrxM>OTTF.H.  RFIIS 
and  ROOKS.  PKKIN  and  ROUF.N  Ul't  K- 
liINOS,  35e  each  ;  $30  per  100. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34.  Fhoenixville,  Pa. 


Rare  Oppo rtunity  ‘c  fo's  cTv 

selected  breeding  hens  of  our  proved  heavy-laying  Btr.-iiii 
for  little  more  than  the  price  of  market  culls.  Splendid 
individuals.  Price  $1.50  each.  Closing-out  sale.  White 
Leghorns  only,  BlSIiSWEKl*  K.iRH,  lli-ddlur  Ridge,  fonn. 


S.  C. 
WHITE 


Leghorn  Pullets 


Yearlings,  tl.50.  Excellent  stock 
FORLSTFAUn,  Koekanny,  i 


CHICKS 


ROCKS.  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  BROILERS,  8e.  up. 
Safe  Delivei  y  Guaranteed.  Booklet  Free. 
RELIABLE  HATCHERT,  Box  12,  McAlislorvillo.  P*. 


CHICKS 


S  q,  W.  Jjegliorns.Sc.  anil  up.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks,  ('ircular  free. 

\V.  A.  IjAUVEK,  McAlisierville,  Pa. 


PEARL  GUINEAS 

8S3  per  pair.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  15,  postpaid. 
WALTER  FORRISTER,  -  Farmingham,  Mass, 


Yearlmgs  anVwhue  Cochin  Bantams 

M.VPLE  L.LWN  POIT.TKY  YAKDS,  Serueantsviixh,  N.  J. 


50  S.  C.  Black  Minorca  ^r»2"l^ci* 

G.  C.  MILLER,  K.  No.  1,  O.xford,  N.  J. 


Poarl  Riiinoa  Fn ne G  e  nu  i  n  e  b  r  oilers  are 
rcdll  UUinBd  Lyyb  $3.  delicious,  liaise  some  this 
season.  Rear  same  as  baby  chicks.  Stilt  ample  time  to 
batch  and  grow.  L.  O,  Ul'IGLKY,  Goshen,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  Assofiated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World  in  a  special  bulletin  give  the 
press  and  the  public  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  on  oil  stock -selling  schemes: 

Oil^ stock  promoters  are  always  on  the 
lookout  for  new  bait  with  which  to  catch 
the  sucker.  If  the  public  can  be  induced 
to  invest  in  flowery  promises,  well  and 
good.  But  flowery  promises  are  common 
property.  Oil  promoters  who  advertise 
use  them  without  stint.  They  also  re¬ 
alize  the  importance  of  new  punch  in 
their  copy. 

It  remained  for  an  Oklahoma  concern 
to  work  out  one  clever  idea  which  en¬ 
abled  its  promoters  to  finance  six  com¬ 
panies  within  10  months  through  news¬ 
paper  and  mail  advertising  campaigns. 

The  Great  Western  Guarantee  Invest¬ 
ment  Company  of  Oklahoma  City  is 
sponsor  for  the  plan,  which  it  calls  the 
stock  re-sale.  It  is  built  on  the  guaran¬ 
tee  idea  and  provides  the  most  effective 
.sales  argument  at  the  command  of  any 

Promoter,  “We  guarantee  to  DOUBLE 
OUll  MONEY.” 

THE  RE-SALE  CONTRACT 
The  stock  in  a  company  under  promo¬ 
tion  was  advertised  at  .$1  a  share.  This, 
of  course,  was  an  arbitrary  price.  Its 
only  basis  was  what  the  company  might 
do  in  the  future.  Included  in  the  sub- 
.scription  blanks  was  a  contract  in  which 
the  Great  Western  Guarantee  Investment 
Company,  as  fiscal  agent  for  the  promo¬ 
tion,  agreed  to  re-sell  the  stock  after  a 
given  period,  usually  six  months  from  the 
time  of  sale,  .so  as  to  bring  the  holder  $2 
for  each  share,  or  double  the  .$1  he  had 
originally  paid  for  it. 

For  an  oil  promotion  company  without 
production  of  commercial  value  to  guar¬ 
antee  success,  or  to  say  that  six  months 
ahead  its  stock  will  be  worth  double  the 
purchase  price,  is  in  itself  striking  evi¬ 
dence  that  stock  selling  rather  than  oil 
production  is  the  primary  reason  for  its 
existence. 

STOCK  VALUE  INFLATED 

Circular  letters  to  stockholders  em¬ 
phasized  the  success  of  the  company  and 
the  great  demand  for  stock.  As  the  date 
drew  near  for  the  comprny  to  comply 
with  its  re-sale  agreement  they  were  ad- 
^•ised  that  the  price  of  stock  had  reached 
.$5.  Circulars  quoting  stock  at  that  price 
were  distributed  by  the  Great  Western 
Guarantee  Investment  Compan.v  at  the 
same  time  that  Oklahoma  City  brokerage 
houses  were  reporting  it  as  not  active  and 
the  prospects  of  the  promotion  as  uncer¬ 
tain. 

A  man  may  be  sucker  enough  to  buy 
stock  at  $1  in  the  first  place,  but  he  will 
hardly  be  sucker  enough  to  sell  it  under 
his  re-sb-le  agreement  for  ,$2  when  he  has 
been  led  to  believe  that  it  is  worth  .?5. 
Few  stockholders,  therefore,  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  re-sale  agreement  when 
it  came  due.  Those  who  did  were  not 
enough  in  number  to  embarrass  the  in¬ 
vestment  company  financially,  ('onse- 
quentl.v  the  Great  Western  was  tempor¬ 
arily  safe,  and  immediately  launched  a 
new  promotion  on  the  same  basis. 

A  concern  can  well  afford  to  see  that 
a  feAV  stockholders  are  accorded  kind 
treatment.  It  can  Avell  afford  to  carry 
out  its  contract  with  them  to  the  letter. 
They  become-  its  most  enthusiastic  boost' 
ers. 

When  the  few  turned  in  their  stock  to 
be  sold  at  .$2.  there  seemed  little  reason 
to  the  Great  Western  why  it  should  be 
sold  for  that  money  when  advertising  cir¬ 
culars  were  at  hajid  to  show  that  it  was 
worth  .$,5.  So  the  stock  turned  in  iinder 
the  re-sale  was  offered  to  the  public  at 
a  share. 

ONE  TO  FIVE  TO  TEN 

If  stock  can  be  sold  at  .$1  on  glowing 
promises _  that  it  will  double  in  value 
within  six  months,  the  same  stock  can 
later  be  sold  at  ,$.'5  a  share  if  the  adver- 
ti.siug  is  bombastic  enough  to  fool  the 
reader  into  believing  that  within  a  short 
time  it  will  be  worth  IflO.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Great  Western  did  so.  Its  cir¬ 
culars  advertising  the  stock  at  $0  were 
evt'u  more  flamboyant  than  those  which 
had  featured  it  origin.ally  at  .$1. 

Gn  each  re-sale  at  .$0  a  share.  .$2  went 
to  the  original  stockholder,  and  $3  went 
to  the  Great  Western  Guarantee  Invest¬ 
ment  Company.  The  inflation  in  value 
thus  served  two  purposes.  It  protected 
the  company  from  loss  of  money  through 
being  swamped  by  having  the  greater  part 
of  the  outstanding  stock  turned  in  through 
the  re-sale  agreement,  and  it  also  made 
money  for  Hie  company  on  such  shares  as 
wc'-e  turned  in. 

Then  the  sale.smeu  and  stockholders  be¬ 
came  su.spicious.  Federal  authorities 
were  called  in.  as  a  I’esult  of  which  Ells¬ 
worth  .7.  Green  and  liis  sou.  the  chief 
lu'omoters  of  the  Great  AYestern  (^om- 
liany.  were  arrested  at  Oklahoma  City  on 
charges  of  fraud  in  misuse  of  the  mails. 
'Pheir  bonds  are  fixed  at  .'i^l 0.000  each. 

.\  receiver  has  bi'cn  appointed  on  the  pe¬ 
tition  of  stockholders,  who  filed  civil  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  State  District  Court. 

rerhaps  none  of  our  readers  are  di¬ 
rectly  interested  in  the  oil  iiromotions  of 
these  “get-rich-f|uick”  artists — we  hope 
not.  But  the  story  has  a  human  interest 
and  fairly  illustrates  tlie  methods  by 
which  confiding  people  and  those  who  take 


a  chance  on  schemes  of  various  sorts  are 
swindled  out  of  their  savings. 

No  matter  what  the  stock  selling 
scheme  may  be  the  methods  of  the  pro¬ 
moter  are  in  a  large  measure  alike. 
AAHietlier  the  stock  is  of  an  automobile 
concern  or  an  oil  well,  a  publishing  house 
or  other  business  enterprise,  the  promise 
of  big  ijrofits  is  always  the  promoter’s 
stock  in  trade. 

I  would  like  you  to  ask  the  Moore  Seed 
Co.,  125  Market  St.,  Bhiladelphia,  Pa., 
to  return  me  $5  I  sent  them  the  last  of 
February  for  seeds;  .$3.75  was  for  one 
bushel  of  seed  corn,  and  the  rest  for  other 
small  seeds.  When  it  came  the  corn  was 
the  small  round  grains  off  the  small  end 
of  the  ear,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  had  the 
hearts  eaten  out  of  the  grain.  I  was 
very  sick,  so  could  not  send  it  back  for 
two  or  three  days,  but  just  as  soon  as  I 
could  get  out  I  sent  it  back  to  them,  as 
their  catalogue  said  if  not  satisfactory 
return  at  once,  and  I  did  so.  I  have 
written  them  tw'o  letters  asking  them  to 
return  me  my  money,  but  no  answer.  I 
can  prove  the  corn  was  not  fit  for  seed 
or  even  to  feed  the  chickens.  g.  II.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

As  usual,  the  Moore  Seed  Co,,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  refuse  or  neglect  to  reply  to  let¬ 
ters  of  complaint  from  customers.  G. 
II.  B.’s  experience  may  be  of  service  to 
other  families. 

On  May  17,  1917,  I  shipped  .7,  &  S. 
Samuels,  Newark,  N,  ,7.,  15  dozen  eggs 
at  40c.  I  received  a  $6  check  for  those 
and  then  June  11  sent  them  GO  dozen  at 
37e.  In  the  meantime  the  ,$G  check  w’as 
returned  protested,  and  then  my  letter 
was  returned  marked  “Moved — left  no  ad¬ 
dress.”  This  has  been  almost  a  year,  and 
just  a  few  days  ago  I  received  the  en¬ 
closed  letter  from  M.  Abramson,  offering 
to  make  loss  good.  I  never  shipped  to 
him,  and  I  suppose  he  is  referring  to  the 
two  shipments  I  sent  to  .7.  &  S.  Samuels. 

I  sent  this  man  the  bill,  but  have  received 
no  reply.  n.  D.  s. 

AA  e  have  no  information  of  any  connec¬ 
tion  between  M.  Abramson  and  .7.  &  S. 
Samuels,  but  M.  Abramson  has  done  busi¬ 
ness  under  so  many  names  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  ,7.  &  S.  Samuelson  is  one  of  his 
aliases.  Abramson’s  record  in  both  New 
York  City  and  nearby  points  in  New  ,7er- 
sey  is  one  of  soliciting  egg  shipments  and 
failing  to  pay  the  shipper  for  them.  He 
has  been  convicted  of  swindling  at  least 
twice  and  served  time  in  jail  in  conse¬ 
quence.  We  hoj)e  no  other  egg  shippers 
will  fall  into  his  trap,  or  into  the  trap  of 
others  of  his  kind. 


Permit  me  to  express  my  sincere  thanks 
and  appreciation  of  your  efforts  to  col¬ 
lect  a  claim  for  one  cr.ate  of  eggs  which 
the  Adams  Express  Company  had  failed 
to  deliver.  Same  was  recently  settled 
for  by  the  express  company,  after  over 
nine  months’  patient  waiting.  Beceiving 
check  at  this  late  date,  after  having  given 
same  up.  I  owe  my  luck  to  The  B.  N.-Y. 

New  Jersey.  r.  j-. 

The  express  comi)anies  are  soon  to  be 
consolidat(‘d  and  operated  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Geo.  C.  ’Jhiylor,  now  president  of 
the  American  Exiiress  Company,  will  be 
president  of  the  companies  so  merged. 
He  assures  us  the  matter  of  claims  is 
having  a  careful  attention,  and  he  hopes 
and  believes  there  will  be  less  complaiut 
in  regard  to  delays.  Ilis  methods  with 
his  present  company  have  been  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  those  of  Adams  Express  Co., 
and  we  feel  confident  Mr.  Taylor  will 
bring  about  a  radical  i-eform.  AVe  must 
be  patient,  realizing  all  concerns  are 
handicapped  for  hel}),  but  nine  months  is 
outrageous  for  investigation  of  a  claim. 


Do  you  know  anything  about  the  en¬ 
closed  advertisement  of  T^.  S.  Government 
Indian  I.and  Sale?  I  have  u  friend  who 
is  interested  in  it.  p.  n. 

New  Y"ork. 

Tlie  advertisement  invites  tlie  public  to 
visit  tlie  Oklahoma  exhibit  car  on  the 
tracks  in  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  but  the  name 
of  the  individual  or  concern  paying  for 
the  advertisement  does  not  aiipear.  Es¬ 
sentially  this  appears  to  be  a  resumption 
of  the  old  McAlester  Beal  Estate  Co. 
scheme,  in  connection  with  which  tlie  of¬ 
ficials  of  that  coiniian.v  were  indicted  in 
Cincinnati  some  time  ago.  charged  with 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails.  AA’hether 
the  old  crowd  is  re.sponsible  for  tin*  “Ex¬ 
hibit  Car”  appearing  in  tlie  East  again 
or  not,  our  advice  to  the  public  is  to 
give  it  a  wide  berth,  fl’here  are  no  riches 
to  be  made  in  speculating  in  Oklahoma 
lands — if  there  were  Oklahoma  capital 
would  be  prompt  to  grab  up  such  lands — 
and  there  is  plenty  of  money  iu  Okla¬ 
homa  to  do  it. 


.V 


Food  Control 

Begins  at  the  Thresher 

CAVING  grain  means  sav- 

^  ing  the  nation’s  food.  Too 
many  threshers  have  been  losing 
grain  in  the  straw  stack.  Save  all 
your  grain  this  year— make  more 
money  and  have  your  crop  do 
more  to  help  the  food  problem. 
Buy  or  hire  a 

Roif  Rtvor 
Special 

and  note  the  way  the  famous 
“Man  Behind  the  Gun’’  and  the 
Beating  Shakers  beat  out  the 
grain.  Other  threshers  simply 
allow  the  grain  to  drop  out. 

AVrite  us  and  ask  about  our 
“Junior’’  thresher— built  in  the 
size  that  makes  home  threshing 
pay.  Drive  it  with  your  tractor, 
gasoline  engine  or  light  steam 
traction  engine. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continnous  Business  Since  184S 

Builders  Exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe¬ 
cial  Threshers,  Wind  packers.  Feeders. 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Entfines 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


The  National 
Government 

and  many" 

State  Governments 

have  chosen 

HARDER 
6ILO5 

pOR  13  years  the  most 
famous  “Quality  Silos.” 
This  wonderful  silo  will  cut 
down  your  feed  bills  and 
increase  your  dairy  profits. 
Of  massive  strenetb.  anchor¬ 
ed  Solid  as  an  oak,  perfect 
fitting  doors,  safe  ladder, 
rieidly  doweled  staves,  hieh- 
est  erade  material  and  con¬ 
struction — perfect  in  every 
detail. 

Write  for  free  Book 
“Saving  with  Silos” 

HARDER  MFC,  CO. 

[it  Bos  II  Cobleskill,  N.  r. 


A  good -looking,  tlght-fittmir 
and  convenient  silo  that  can't 
'  blow  over  is  what  you  get  when 
you  buy  a 

Green  Mountain 

SILO 

Creosoted  staves,  safe  -  lika 
dewrs,  extra  heavy  hoops  and 
scientific  guy-wire  anchoraga 
,  make  the  perfect  silo.  WnU> 
Jor  folder.  Save  by  buvtna 

Ths  CREAMERr  PACKAGE  MF6.CIL 
338  Weil  St ,  Rulland,  VL 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 


BY  USING 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient:  economical;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Cuitee 


SILOS 


SAVE  MONEY 
by  buying  NOW. 


Lumber  is  hard  to  get  iitul  price  is 
climbing  higher.  Lihernl  cuhIi 
and  curly  slilpmciitdiseoiiiits. 
Take  no  chances  on  late  del¬ 
iveries  this  y^ar.  A  Globe 
81  lo  isyour  beat  bet  thisy  ear. 

Adjn.stable  door-frame  with 
ladder  conibtiied.  5-foot 
extension  Roof  makes  com¬ 
plete  silo  with  less  expense. 

Window  free. 

Buy  Now— 8blp  Now— Pay 
Now — Save  Now — AVrite  Now, 


GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  2-12  AVillow  St.,  Sidney.  N.Y. 


The  oil-tempered,  thin,  straight-edged 
knives  with  the  inward  shear  that  cuts 
faster  on  less  power.  Many  other 

Exclusive  Features 

Investigate  today 

Write  lor  FREE  Catalog 

Stocks  carried  in  all  different  centers 
for  quick  shipment.  Write  os  for  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 


WARSAAV  -  AVILKINSON  CO. 
104  Highland  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Some  territory  open  for  live  dealers 


Get 

a  2-IVIaif 
Silo  Filler 
Fill  Your  Own  Silo 

Produce  your  own  cheap  feed  this  year-^ 
avoid  buying  feed  at  high  prices.  You  cad 
Ret  Silver’s  famous  “Ohio”  in  a  variety  of 
sizes.  4  horse-power  up.  40  to  300  tons  |i:-- 
per  day.  t  ‘Silverized”  Silagre— cut  even, 
packs  air-tight— makes  better  feed. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 

The  Sliver  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  364Salein, 

'Modem  Silage  Methods” 

264  pages,  2S  cents 


Low  Speed 
Light  Running 


SILO  FILLERS '“S'/, Jr;'’ 

Whatever  your  requirements  are  we  have  a  size  to  suit,  4  H.  P. 
and  Larger. 

We  can  show  you  The  Ross  will  operate 
With  Less  Power  and  Less  Speed  and  still 
produce  Larger  Capacity.  Our  selling 
plans  make  this  possible. 

No  Limit  to  our  Guarantee  because  there  is  No 
Limit  to  the  ability  of  The  Ross.  Write  your  own 


guarantee  if  you  please, 

Buy  now.  Cost  you  Less.  You  can  have  the  ma¬ 
chine  any  time  without  Cash  investment  in  full 
prior  to  Silo  Filling  Time. 

E.  W.  R(^S  CO.,  Box  113,  Springfield,  Ohio.  68  Years’  Experience 

Machinery  and  Repairs  carried  at  conoenieiit  points 


Clean  and  Clear 
as  Water 


Awarded 
Gold  Medal 
Pan.-Pac.  Expo. 


For  Milking  Machines 

B-K  keeps  rubber  tiilies  and  teat  cups  sweet  and  clean.  It  penetrates  milk  solids 
and  niakes  milker  parts  easier  to  clean — kills  the  bacteria  that  spoil  the  milk. 

B-K  leaves  no  taint  or  taste  of  itself — makes  rubber  parts  last  longer — does  not 
Injure  metal — is  the  elieapest  in  actual  use.  Hold  under  absolute  guarantee. 

Recommended  by  all  Milking  Machine  Manufacturers 

B-K  has  been  used  by  tliousands  of  milking  machine  owners  including  certified 
milk  producers  with  complete  sati.sfactioii  for  over  six  years.  It  istlieoriginal  purifier 

Get  B-K  today — end  cleaning  troubles  and  sour  milk  losses.  If  your  dealer  doeti 
not  have  B-K  send  us  his  name  with  your  order.  We  have  a  dealer  near  you. 

General  Laboratories 

2760  So.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


Send  for  information — “trial 
offer” — and  dairy  farm  bulletins. 
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Vegetables 

New  potatoes  are  in  much  larger  sup¬ 
ply  and  grades  running  medium  or  be¬ 
low  have  wholesaled  around  .$1.75  per 
bbl.  Old  potatoes  in  medium  supply, 
hut  mainly  low.  Cabbage  is  arriving 
from  nearby  and  in  some  cases  brings 
much  higher  prices.  Strinr'  beans  and 
green  peas  selling  well.  Lettuce  and 
other  salads  low.  Sweet  corn  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Carolinas  brings 
around  .$4  per  bbl.  During  the  season 
many  questions  are  asked  as  to  the  best 
package  for  various  vegetables.  Peach 
basket  style  hampers  holding  a  bushel 
and  half  barrel  are  suitable  for  a  large 
line  of  light  vegetables  such  as  string 
beans,  radishes,  cucumbers,  green  peas, 
lettuce  and  other  .salads.  I*eas  are 
sometimes  shipped  in  bushel  sacks,  but 
are  very  likely  to  get  heated  if  piled 
up  over  night  in  a  hot  car  or  ware¬ 
house.  Onions  are  .shipped  in  bu.shel 
hampers,  crates  and  sack  sholding  100 
lbs.  Muskmeions  are  best  packed  in 
uniform  layers  in  crates  holdin.g  about 
one  bushel.  Extra  fine  grades  are  often 
put  in  flat  crates  with  onlv  one  layer. 
Packages  of  all  sorts  are  so  high  this 
year  that  it  may  be  necessai-y  to  change 
from  those  ordinarily  used.  No  one 
need  hesitate  to  do  this,  as  products  of 
.good  quality  will  sell  without  di.scount- 
ing  in  almost  any  neat,  substantial 
package. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  JUNE  20,  191S. 


Potatoes— New.  No.  1,  bbl .  2  00  ®  4  25 

New,  No.  2,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  00 

Old,  100  lbs .  1  65  (3  1  00 

S'weet  Potatoes,  bu .  l  OO  ®  3  00 

Beets,  new,  loo  bunches  .  1  oo  ®  3  00 

Carrots,  100  bunches .  2  00  ®  4  00 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl .  1  00  ®  3  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  .50  ®  1  50 

Onions,  new,  bu .  75  ®  2  .50 

Peppers,  bu . l  .50  ®  2  25 

String  Beans  bu . Jl  00  ®  3  00 

Squash, new,  bu .  1  00  c8  2  00 

Peas,  bu .  1  50  @  2  00 

Kgg  Plants,  bn .  1  25  @  2  00 

Tomatoes,  Southern.  24-qt.  crate  ....  150  ®  3  00 

Asparagus,  fancy,  doz .  3  00  ®  3  75 

Common  to  good .  1  25  @  2  50 

Mushrooms  lb  .  20  @  40 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  3  00  @  6  00 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bu, .  1  00  ®  3  00 

Kale,  bbl .  25  ®  75 

Spinach,  bbl .  75  @  1  25 

Leeks,  100  bunches, .  1  00  @  2  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

□  ay. 'Timothy.  No.  1.  ton  .  28  00  @30  00 

No.  2 . 24  00  @26  00 

No.  3  . 19  00  @2100 

Clover  mixed . 20  00  @25  00 

Straw,  Kye, . 17  00  @19  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2.  red,  .  2  26  ® 

Corn .  1  70  @  1  75 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  87  ®  89 


BUTTER 

'I'he  domand  has  slackened, 
fo  the  high  prices  prevailing,  but  the 
better  grades  have  held  to  the  range 
recently  reported. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

Good  to  Choice  .  42 

Lower  Grades . 

Dairy,  beat . 

Common  to  Good . 

City  made . 

Packing  Stock . 

Process  . 

CIIEE.SE 

Prices  are  2c  lower,  though  offerings 
at  these  reduced  figures  are  limited, 
owing  to  the  high  primary  cost  of  much 
of  the  stock. 
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Eggs. 

Receipts  of  nearby  choice 
light ;  prices  2  to  3c  higher, 
stock  is  selling  well  when 
fairly  uniform  quality. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy . 

Medium  to  good . . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ... 
Lower  grades . 


ai’e  quite 
Gathered 
showing 


47  ® 
42  ® 
42  ® 
35  ® 
46  ® 
37  ® 
28  ® 
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43 
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34 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  lb .  36  @  38 

Common  to  good  .  30  ®  34 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  90  @  1  00 

Fowls .  32  ®  34 

Roosters .  25  ®  26 

Spring  Ducks .  34  ®  35 

Squabs,  doz .  2  00  ®  8  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 1150  @13  00 

Pea . 1125  @12  25 

California,  small  white, . 12  00  @12  25 

Red  Kidney . 1175  @13  25 

White  Kidney . 13  00  @14  50 

Lima,  California . 12  25  @12  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . . 14  00  @17.50 

Bulls  .  8  00  @14  75 

Cows  .  5  00  @14  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 15  00  @18  75 

Culls .  9J)0  @12  00 

Hogs . 15,50  @17  50 

Sheep,  100  lbs' . 10  00  @14  00 

Lambs  . 20  00  @22  00 

FRUITS. 

Apples  are  getting  scarce,  a  few  liigh 
grades  having  sold  at  record  jirices. 
Peaches  are  selling  fairly  well,  hut 
mainly  at  low  figures,  as  so  much  of 
the  fruit  is  small  and  green.  Straw¬ 
berries  are  in  large  supply,  but  bring 
high  figures  when  sound  and  choice. 
Cherries  are  in  large  receijit,  but  con¬ 
tinue  high. 

Apples— Ben  Davis .  3  00  @  6  00 

Baldwin .  7  00  @10  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  12  @  35 

Currants,  qt .  10  @  14 


Butter,  lbs . 

.  4,75(i,080 

Eggs,  doz . 

Oats,  bu . 

........ 

.  474,000 

Barley,  bu . 

•  ••••••• 

.  301,025 

Corn,  bu . 

.  404.800 

I’otatoes,  bbls . 

.  158,137 

Wheat,  bu . 

Oranges,  bxs . 

Cheese,  bxs . 

40,370 

Onions,  bu . 

37,414 

Itj’e,  bu . 

32  500 

Cotton,  bis . 

24  808 

Rosin,  bbls . 

13!492 

Apples,  lols . 

5.022 

Hay,  tons . 

5,095 

Crops  are  about  normal ;  prospects 
are  for  a  light  crop  of  hay.  Corn  is  in 
a  had  way ;  the  seed  planted  did  not 
germinate,  and  much  of  the  second 
planting  did  not  come.  Eggs,  3Gc  per 
doz. ;  huttex-,  45e,  retail ;  cows,  .$75  to 
.$85.  Old  crop  of  hay  is  nearly  all  fed 
up.  The  fruit  crop  will  be  nearly  a 
failure;  no  small  fruit,  and  but  few 
apples;  potatoes  are  selling  for  $1  per 
bushel,  and  about  a  normal  crop  is 
planted.  e.  l.  s. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 


Don't  throw  away  a  sin^e  bag- 
they're  worth  money  to  you.  rricca  ore 
'way  up  now.  Cash  in  on  all  you  have. 
But  be  Bure  you  get  our  prices  beforo 
you  Hell  a  single  one.  Wo  guarantee  most 
liberal  grading.  Over  20  years  in  busi» 
ness  is  your  assurance  of  a  square  deal 
every  time.  We  buy  any  quantity. 

Freight  paid  on  all  shipments  to 
Werthan .  Find  out  what  real  satiafac* 
tioD  is.  Write  quick,  stating  what  you 
have.  Address  ^  j 

WERTHAN  BAG  CO.  f  J 

66  Dock  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  * 


»2?|» 
Empty 

Bags 


=GINSENG  ROOT - 

Will  pay  you  as  follows: 

Wild  Ginseng.  Northern . $16  to  $14  per  lb. 

Wild  “  Southern .  14  to  12  per  lb. 

Cultivated  Ginseng .  8  to  2  per  lb. 

Send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express.  Check 
or  Money  Order  sent  on  arrival. 

J.  HENRY  STICHT 

346  Seventh  Ave.  New  York  City 


FI  eece  Wools 

Get  our  prices'  before  sellin;?.  Write  us, 
stating  the  quantity  you  have,  with  the  grade, 
and  we  will  quote  you  price  delivered  on  cars 
your  shipping  point. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  S  CO.,  Approved  Government  Dealers 
6  Railroad  Row.  White  River  Junction,  Vl. 


If  in  Need  of  Farm  or  Garden  Help 

of  any  description,  write  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Hessels.Secre- 

linhistiial  i^abor Relief. 
20«  E.  42nd  St.,NewYork.  All  services  rendered  free, 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
men.  mostly  without  farming 
experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady,  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank. Ours  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  soli  or  exchanire,  make  It  known  hero. 
This  Rate  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  payi.b]o  in  advance.  The 
namo^  and  address  must  bo  counted  as  part  of  the  advortisc- 
ment.  No  di.splay  type  used,. and  only  Farm  Products.  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted, here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver- 
nsements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages, 
bced  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  r^each  us.  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


W.W'FED — \  good,  practical  dairynian  for  herd 
of  grade  cows,  a  man  who  i.s  sober,  reliable, 
and  uuderstaiid's  the  feeding  and  care  of  cows. 
HEART’S  DELIGHT  I^\RM.  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


M  .\NTED — .\t  once,  eonipetent  swine  herdsman 
to  take  charge  of  college  herd  of  purebred 
swine.  ANI.MAL  HUSBANDRY  DEPARTMEN’T, 
Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del. 


-ANTED — Two  married  men  to  work  on  farm; 
mnst  be  good  workers,  and  understand  the 
handling  of  mules:  house,  garden  and  wood  fur¬ 
nished.  Apply,  with  references,  to  H.AMILTON, 
manager.  The  Hermitage  Stock  Farm,  Centre- 
ville,  .Md. 


WAN'TED — Married  man,  farm  and  greenhouse 
helper;  must  be  willing  worker;  .$.50  per 
month;  free  rent.  KRETSCIIMAR  BROS., 
West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


W.WTED — Men  and'  women  attendants  in  a 
State  institution  for  the  feeble-minded;  sal- 
ar.v  .$40  a  month  and  maintenance  for  men  and 
$.‘50  for  women.  Apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Lotchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -'Two  married  and  single  men  for  an 
\ip-to-date  dairy  farm;  excellent  positions,  with 
a  small  village  near;  one  party  wanted  to  board 
a  few  men;  everything  furnished  in  boarding¬ 
house;  state  wages,  experience  and  nationality 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4197,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED,  on  1.5-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm  in, 
New  Jersey,  with  3,000  layers,  man  and  wife 
to  live  with  owner;  wife  to  help  with  house¬ 
work:  state  salary  and  experience.  Address 
ADVERTISER  4199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Practical  herdsman  for  small  herd 
of  registered  Jerseys  on  100-aere  farm  near 
Hartford,  Conn. ;  must  be  first-class  milker  and 
thoroughly  experienced  in  breeding  and  han¬ 
dling  registered  stock;  first-class  references  re¬ 
quired:  married  man  preferreU.  Address  C.  P. 
STURHAIIN,  1.565  Broad  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


wanted — A  willing  tvorking  man  with  farm 
exi)erience  to  work  for  one  niontli  or  longer; 
fare  one  tya.y  paid;  state  age,  reference,  wages 
expected,  in  first  letter:  one  mile  from  town  In 
New  .Jersey.  ADVER'TISER  4195,  care  Rural 
New-Yoi’ker. 


WANTED — A  working  superintendent  to  take 
care  of  a  large  estate;  must  understand  all 
stock,  crops,  dairy  work.  Address  P.  O.  BOX 
170,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


W.VNTED — Single  man  in  up-to-date  barn,  pri¬ 
vate  estate,  registered  Jerseys;  mnst  be  a 
good  dry-hand  milker;  state  age,  nationality  and 
wages  wanted  in  first  letter;  good  home  and 
board.  S'TARR  B.  HOYT,  Green’s  Farms,  Conn. 


W.'VN'rED — Experienced  sliepherd  to  take  charge 
of  large  Hock  of  Dorsets;  good  place  for  right 
man;  chance  for  advancement.  ADVER'TISER 
4183,  care  Itural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  an  island 
farm  and  to  act  as  foreman  during  owner’s 
absence;  man  to  board  from  one  to  three  men; 
large  house,  wood,  butter,  eggs,  milk,  potatoes, 
beans  and  cornmeal  furnished;  if  interested, 
state  when  you  are  at  liberty  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  E.  R.  GOWING,  Sacketts  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


WAN'TED — 'Two  married  men  for  dairy;  must 
be  first-class  milkers  and  up  to  date;  house, 
wood,  butter  and  milk  furnished:  good  wages. 
Apply,  with  references,  to  HAMILTON,  manager, 
The  Hermitage  Stock  Farm,  Centreville,  Md. 


W.W'rED — Married  man,  with  small  family,  as 
teamster;  wife  to  take  3  or  4  boarders:  also 
single  man  experienced  in  bundling  and  feeding 
cows;  strictly  up-to-date  Connecticut  farm. 
ADVERTISER  4182,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


REFINED,  inlddle-ugcd  American  woman,  good 
cook,  neat  housekeeper,  would  like  a  place  to 
manage  faian  boarding  house;  long  experience; 
good  reference.  ADVERTISER  4192,  care  Rural 
Netv- Yorker. 


I’OSrriON  as  herdsman  wanted  by  Danish  man 
with  life  experience;  single;  34  years  of  age; 
two  years  in  this  country;  excellent  health;  no 
bad  habits  AAGE  ROED,  care  C.  A,  Schjotz, 
R.  1,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


W-VN'TED — Position  to  dig  potatoes  for  10  days; 

wife  help  with  housework;  state  wages  for 
man.  ADVEltTISEU  4190,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


M-\N,  40,  Christian,  reliable,  willing,  temper¬ 
ate,  wants  light  outdoor  work  for  Summer  for 
his  nerves;  Adirondacks  or  Catskill  Mountains; 
little  experience;  unquestionable  references. 
RECK,  339  W.  44th  St.,  New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position  as  working 
manager;  thoroughly  experienced  aiuf  capable 
of  taking  full  charge  of  plant;  American,  mar¬ 
ried.  ADVERTISER  4194,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  single,  draft  exempt,  d'esircs  posi¬ 
tion  at  once;  A-1  buttermaker;  Babcock  test¬ 
ing;  first-class  herdsman :  fine  references.  AD- 
VER'l'ISER  -4198,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  want<'d  by  married  Holland  man,  38 
.years  of  age.  as  caretaker  of  gentleman’s 
country  place  or  farm;  experienced;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences;  state  wages.  Address  ADVERTISER 
419<),  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  draft  ago.  Class  2-C,  desires  working 
foreman’s  job  near  New  York;  understaiufs 
crops,  stock,  balancing  rations,  poultry,  etc., 
and  capable  of  handling  all  farm  machinery; 
have  good  record:  attended  Cornell  and  want  to 
do  more  for  Uncle  Sam;  will  get  married  for 
good  proposition  and  would  like  chance  to  get 
in  business  later.  .lOHN  RONNER,  Canaan, 
N.  Y. 


POI'LTRYM.VN,  married,  desires  position;  thor- 
onglil.v^  oxpcriciu’cd  and  capat)le  of  taking 
charge  of  poultry  plant  and  putting  it  on  profit¬ 
able  basis:  references  and  past  record  upon  re- 
<incst.  ADVERTISER  4200,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WAN'rED — Position  on  up-to-date  poultry  and 
fruit  farm  by  a  man  40  years  of  ago,  experl- 
eneed  with  poultry  and  liaiufy  with  tools;  make 
all  kinds  of  repairs;  interview  if  desired;  state 
salary;  ean  fnrnisli  references.  Address  G.  B., 
4(1  'I'routnian  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


A  V.\LTTABLE  property  for  sale  in  Westebestcr 
Co.:  fine  location.  Inquire  of  O.  G.  BRIAN, 
Dykenian,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  containing  15  acres, 
ono-fonrth  mile  from  town  of  3,500  population, 
with  splendid  schools  and  churclies,  situated  on 
Du  Pont  Boulevard:  farm  equipped  as  follows; 
incubating  capacity,  9,000  eggs;  brooding  ca¬ 
pacity,  12,000  chicks;  laying  houses  for  4,000 
bens;  500  apple  trees;  large  house  containing 
11  rooms;  the  owners  are  engaged  in  other  busi¬ 
ness  and  cannot  give  this  the  proper  attention. 
THE  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 


DO  .vou  want  warm  Winters,  cool  Summers,  no 
snow  or  ice,  three  crops  a  year?  New  mod¬ 
ern  eleven-room  house,  all  conveniences;  seven 
acres  ricli  land:  income,  .$3,000  per  year;  one 
man  or  woman  ean  d'o  the  work.  Write  for  de- 
s<Tiptive  circular  and  photos.  BOX  17,  Sharp- 
town,  Md. 


OLD  EST.\BLI.SHED  general  country  store  for 
sale,  with  three-story  and  concrete  basement 
hnilding;  stock  of  farm  niacliinery,  repairs, 
hardware,  groceries,  feed;  must  be  sold  to  close 
estate.  If  interested,  address  THE  J.  H.  WIT- 
BECK  CO.,  West  Coxsackle,  N.  Y. 


I  OR  SALE — Blacksmith  shop  and  house  in  large 
^  vUIage  on  State  road.  BOX  100,  Athens, 


COUNTRY  HOME — Fruit  and  chicken  farm; 

about  9^4  acres;  2  miles  from  station;  house 
contains  seven  rooms  and  bath;  finest  spring, 
also  city  water:  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  berries; 
01(1  and  youny  apple  orchard;  V*  acre  asparagus; 
large  barn;  elii<-ken  house;  3.50  hens;  brooder 
bouses.  HILLSIDE  F'ARM,  Southern  Boulevard, 
Chatham,  N.  J. 


T  INE  FARM  of  282  acres,  well  located,  50  acres 
timber,  worth  $2,000;  good  13-room  house, 
running  water;  large  barn,  silo,  granary,  hen 
Iionso,  hog  house  and  shop;  150  apple  trees,  000 
sugar  maples,  evaporator  and  equipment;  for 
quick  sale,  owner  includes  .33  cattle,  5  hogs,  4 
horses.  95  hens,  complete  set  of  tools;  $13,000 
takes  all;  easy  terms.  5%.  We  have  a  number 
of  other  good  farms  at  reasonable  prices.  Send 
for  list.  H.  G.  .McEI.HENEY,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


00-ACRE  truck  farm  in  Southern  Delaware  for 
sa’e;  rich,  level  fields  in  high  state  of  culti¬ 
vation;  modern  house;  bath,  running  water; 
nearly  new;  good  tenant  house,  large  barn, 
nearly  ne5v:  close  to  large  town,  on  good  road; 
telephone  and  R.  D. ;  splendid  apple  orchard; 
best  varieties;  everything  in  fine  condition; 
price  $7,500.  Write  for  full  description.  Ad¬ 
dress  BDX  145,  Greenwood,  Del. 


Miscellaneous 


WAN'rED — A  2nd-Iinnd  small  thresher;  also  a 
corn  harvester:  both  mnst  be  of  recent  make 
in  first-class  condition.  S.  C.  BOLLING,  West 
Chester,  Pa. 


1’  l/IV  o.'VIjIx— 


-  jvvery  rractor, 

equipment  for  using  common  field  plows;  used 
1  day:  cost  $.520;  first  .$450  takes  it.  JOSEPH 
T.  JOHNS’TON,  Berwin.sdale,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  carload  No.  2  first-cutting  Al¬ 
falfa  $18  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Trnmansburg,  N.  Y, 
'THO.S.  ,T.  CAR^I.\N,  'rnimansburg,  N.  Y. 


YARN  for  Red  Cross  hand  knitting;  absolutely 
all  wool,  fast  colors,  full  pounds,  khaki,  gray, 
natural.  O.  B.  GRANCELL,  No.  653  E.  Penn 
St..  Germantown,  Pa. 


FOR  S.\LE — One  Deering  com  harvester  in  good 
cond'itlon;  no  reasonable  offer  refused.  B.  A. 
GODFREY,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


WANTED — Board  at  quiet  farm  house  by  man 
and  wife,  latter  part  of  August;  give  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  4191,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — 10-20  'Htan  International  3’raetor 
with  rims,  lugs  and  steering  device;  Oliver  three 
bottom  gang  plow,  witli  automatic  lift;  8-foot 
double  disk  tractor  harrow:  this  outfit  used  one 
season;  price,  $800.  One  Keystone  hay  loader, 
in  original  package:  never  used;  price,  $85; 
one  Keystone  two-hole  power  corn  sheller;  ca¬ 
pacity,  1,200  bushels  per  day;  used  once;  price, 
$100.  On  account  of  Government  taking  land 
for  war  purposes  this  stuff  is  of  no  further  use 
to  me.  H.  C.  HOLLOWAY,  Perryman,  Md. 


W.VNTED — Tread  power  for  one  hor.se;  give  de¬ 
scription  and'  price.  BRO.VD-ACRB  F'AR.M, 
INC.,  Blackstoue,  Va. 


iMut  a.AivJti — uu  jacKets  tor  40-qt.  milk  cans; 

new;  have  never  been  unpacked;  price  rea¬ 
sonable;  will  sell  all  or  part.  BROAD-ACRB 
F.'VRM,  INC.,  Blackstone,  Va. 


W.VNTED — Second-hand  cane  mill.  M.  LUZA- 
DER,  Denton,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— P.ecause  am  disposing  of  farm,  18- 
35  H.i’.  Wallis  tractor,  used  three  years;  in 
first-class  condition;  price  $1,200;  cost  $2, .500 
new:  Just  the  machine  for  thrasliing.  CHARLES 
H.  PERKINS,  2nd,  Newark,  New  York. 


YOUNG  MAN  and  wife  desires  board  on  farm 
July  15  for  two  weeks,  where  man,  who  is 
familiar  with  farm  work,  can  help  in  part  pay¬ 
ment  of  l)oard.  ADVER'TISER  4193,  care  Rural 
New-Yorke;'. 


FOR  SALE — Chase  Tractor,  practically  as  good 
as  new.  costing  $1,225,  will  sell  for  $475,  and 
demonstrate  to  purchaser’s  satisfaction.  F.  W. 
CORNWALL,  Pultneyville,  N.  Y. 


ACCOMMODATIONS — 'I’hree  ladies,  farm,  July 
20  to  August  3:  running  water  in  lioiise  pre¬ 
ferred.  W.  J.  BROWN,  60  Wall  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Good  long-straw  rye  thresher. 
BELLE-ELLEN  STOCK  FARMS,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


The  Answer 


the  Farm  Labor  Shortage 


and  it  can  be  if  you  adopt  the  right  means. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  has  shown  the  way  on  thousands  of  farms, 
It  has  successfully  replaced  muscle  with  machinery.  It  has  proved 
itself  the  modern  “  Man-oball- Work.” 

The  Cleveland  T ractor  plows  as  much  ground  as  three  good  3-hof3e 
teams  and  three  men — eight  to  ten  acres  a  day. 

It  actually  does  the  work  better.  And  it  harrows.  It  plants.  It 
reaps.  It  cuts  ensilage,  fills  silos,  turns  saws,  hauls  manure  spreaders 
and  road  machinery,  drags  logs,  and  does  the  hundred  and  one  chores 
that  mechanicab  power  can  do  about  the  farm.  It  delivers  12  horse¬ 
power  at  the  drawbar  and  20  horsepower  at  the  pulley.  But  it  weighs 
less  than  3200  pounds.  The 


Plowing 


Sawing 


Harrowing 


Grading 


travels  on  its  own  trades,  lil^e  the  giant  tank,s’*  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe, 
and  will  go  practically  anywhere.  With  600  square  inches  of  traction  surface 
constantly  on  the  ground,  it  goes  through  mud,  sand,  clay  and  gumbo  without 
miring,  floundering  or  packing  the  soil. 

It  steers  easily — by  the  power  of  its  own  engine, — and  will  turn  in  a  twelve- 
foot  circle.  It  is  so  small  that  it  can  readily  be  operated  under  and  among  small 
fruit  trees.  It  requires  less  housing  space  than  a  horse. 

Rollin  H.  White,  the  well-known  engineer,  designed  the  Cleveland  Tractor. 
It  is  built  under  his  supervision — from  the  best  materials.  Gears  and  tracks  are 


Planting 


Orchard  IVorl^ 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
19009  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  largest  producer  of  crawler  type  tractors  in  the  world. 


Reaping 


Hauling 
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NEW  YORK,  JULY  C,  1918. 


No.  44S9. 


Does  Alfalfa  Enrich 
the  Soil? 

I  have  before  me  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  Tife  R.  N.-Y.,  page 
12.’55.  issue  of  Nov.  -b.  1917, 
v.hioh  deals  with  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  leguminous  crops  and 
the  accumulation  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  In  this  connection  I 
take  pleasure  in  calling  your 
attention  to  the  paper  of 
Prof.  C.  O.  Swanson  in  the 
•Tournal  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Agronomy.  Vol. 

No.  7,  October.  i‘.>17.  and. 
fearing  that  you  m.ay  not 
have  this  publication  at 
hand.  I  inclose  his  summary 
of  this  article  : 

1.  “Kansas  has  a  number 
of  Alfalfa  fields  which  have 
been  continuously  in  this 
crop  for  20  to  90  years  or 
more.  The  older  fields  are 
found  in  the  Central  and 
■Western  part  of  the  State. 
Near  these  fields  generally 
are  fields  which  are  in  na¬ 
tive  sod  used  as  pasture  or 
as  hay  land,  and  fields  which 
have  been  used  continuously 
for  grain  growing  for  .90  to 
40  years  or  moi-e.  By 
samnling  these  fields  in  close 
proximity,  data  are  .secured 
fi-om  which  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  nitrogen  con- 
t'Mit  of  the  soil  in  .Mf.alfa 
can  be  calculated. 

2.  “By  assuming  th.at  the 
fields  now  in  Alfalfa  had 
the  same  nitrogen  content 
originally  as  the  fiehl  now  in 
native  sod.  and  that  the  av¬ 
erage  annual  rate  of  loss 
before  the  Alfalfa  was  seed¬ 
ed  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  fields  used  for  continu¬ 
ous  grain  growing,  the  nitro¬ 
gen  content  at  the  time  the 
Alfalfa  was  seeded  can  be 
calculated.  By  comparison 
with  the  results  of  the  three 
fields  at  the  present  time, 
calculation  can  be  made  of 
the  increase  or  decrease  of 
nitrogen  content  due  to  the 
growing  of  Alfalfa. 

.9.  “In  no  fields  in  Alfalfa 
is  the  nitro.gen  content  equal 
to  that  in  native  sod.  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  in  the  semi- 
arid  portion  of  the  8tate 
where  it  was  greater.  In 
most  cases  in  the  fVntr.al 
and  Eastern  parts  of  tin' 
State  the  nitrogen  content 
of  the  Alfalfa  field  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  field  used 
for  continuous  grain  gi’ow- 
ing.  By  accounting  for  that 
lost  before  the  Alfalfa  was 
seeded,  and  comparing  with 
the  amount  present  in  the 
soil  now.  it  is  found  that  on 
the  w'hole  the  growing  of 
Alfalfa  has  not  added  to 
the  amount  present  in  the 
soil,  except  in  a  few  fields 
in  the  semi-arid  portion  of 
the  State.  All  that  the 
Alfalfa  has  done  has  been 
to  prevent  further  loss.  or. 
in  other  words,  to  main¬ 
tain  an  equilibrium.” 

A  Rotation  for  Alfalfa  Best 

YOU  will  notice  that 
Prof.  Swanson’s  arti¬ 
cle  (Journal  of  the  -Viner- 
ican  Society  of  Agronoin.v, 
October,  1917)  is  entitled 
“Effect  of  Prolonged  Orow- 
in.g  of  Alfalfa,’’  etc.,  and 
the  article  shows  that  he 
dealt  with  fields  that  luni 


h'cn  in  Alfalfa  for  10  tc 
•9'’,  years.  J’he  opinion  has 
been  .generall.v  hehl.  as  I 
iinih'rstand  it.  that  if  the 
legumes  find  an  abundant 
supply  of  nitrogen  in  the 
.soil  they  do  not  e.vert  them¬ 
selves  to  obtain  it  from 
tilt'  atinosidiere.  If  this 
Opinion  is  correct,  we 
would  exiiect  that  after  tlie 
Alfalfa  hail  accuinulatt' I 
a  sullicient  store  of  nitro¬ 
gen  to  meet  the  ileniands 
of  its  annual  growth,  there 
would  he  no  fnrtht'r  in¬ 
crease  in  it;  nitrogen  stor¬ 
age. 

It  would  scein  that  the 
addilion  to  the  soil  of 
nitrogen  b,v  legumes  would 
he  found  cliietly  in  the 
ronts  and  their  notluies, 
not  in  an.v  direct  (h'posit 
of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  it¬ 
self.  When  the  roots  iiave 
attaineil  their  maximum 
devt'Iopment  there  would 
thei'cfore  he  hut  little  fur¬ 
ther  increase  in  the  soil 
nitrogen,  except  that  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  annual  leaf 
Av.-istage,  which  is  not 
.gri'at  under  good  Iuh- 
handr.v.  The  Alfalfa  roofs, 
like  the  top,  are  perennial. 
They  do  not  humify,  an  I 
thus  ht'come  permanent  res¬ 
ervoirs  of  nitrogen  until  the 
])lant  dies.  For  this  rea¬ 
son.  and  hecau.se  of  the 
groat  draft  hy  .Mfalfa  on 
the  mineral  elements  of 
the  soil.  I  have  long  iloubt- 
ed  the  wisdom  of  letting  it 
occup.v  the  land  as  long  as 
has  been  done  in  these 
Kansas  fields,  anil  in  the 
oxiieriments  which  we  are 
planning  for  Ohio  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  rotate  the  Alfalf.’ 
as  .systematica  ll.v  as  we 
would  clover,  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  being  that  the  Al¬ 
falfa  requires  a  longer  pe¬ 
riod  to  reach  its  maximum 
development  than  clover 
does. 

The  article  in  question 
does  not  state  when  the 
samplin.g  was  done.  The 
annual  removal  of  the 
Alfalf.'i  hay  carries  with  it 
a  much  larger  quantity 
of  nitrogen  than  that  of 
the  non-le.guminous  crops, 
and  hence  there  might  be 
a  greater  variation  in  the 
nitrogen  level  in  the  soil 
at  different  .sea.sonal  dates 
with  Alfalfa  than  with  the 

At  the  left  a  single  phint  of  Coasnel-  Alfalfa  transplanted  four  gears  ago.  At  the  right  a  plant  grains  and  grasse.s.  On 

of  tStrri-t  elovi-r.  Fig.  417  the  whole,  I  do  not  doubt 
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tlie  creneral  correctness  of  the  conclusions  reached. 

Ohio  Kxp.  .Station.  chas.  e.  thorne. 

But  Little  Gain  on  Rich  Soil 

The  investigation  reported  l).v  Prof.  Swanson  in 
showing  that  the  growing  of  Alfalfa  does  not  lua- 
tcrinlly  increa.se  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil, 
serves  only  to  confirm  the  information  which  we 
have  had  for  many  years  upon  this  subject.  Thus, 
on  ])age  217  of  my  book  on  “.“^oil  Fertility  and  Per¬ 
manent  Agriculture.’’  you  will  find  the  following: 

From  tlip  experimental  data  here  jiresented  or  re¬ 
ferred  to.  and  from  many  other  calculations  ajiproxi- 
niating  exactness,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  on 
normally  productive  soils  at  least  one-third  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  contained  in  legume  jilants  is  taken  from  Ihe  soil, 
not  more  than  two-thirds  being  secured  from  the  air. 
This  proportion  would  apply  to  the  nitrogen  content  of 
the  roots  as  well  as  to  the  tops ;  so  that,  if  one-third  of 
the  nitrogen  of  the  entire  plant  is  in  the  roots  and 
stubble  and  two-thirds  in  the  crop  harvested,  the  soil 
would  neither  gain  nor  lose  in  nitrogen  because  of  the 
legume  crop  having  been  grown,  the  soil  having  fur¬ 
nished  as  much  nitrogen  to  the  plant  as  remains  in  the 
roots  and  stubble. 

This  statement  wa.s  jiublished  more  than  eight 
yeai's  ago,  but  it  i.s  followed  by  the  following: 

“When  grown  on  idcher  soils,  such  legume  crops 
leave  the  soil  jjoorer  in  nitrogen  :  but  on  poorer  soils, 
furnishing  less  than  the  normal  amount  of  available 
niti'ogen,  the  growing  of  such  legumes  would  enrich  the 
soil  in  proportion  to  its  poverty.” 

Of  course,  when  grown  on  soils  devoid  of  niti'ogen. 
then  all  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  roots  and 
stubble  of  the  legume  idants  must  have  been  secured 
from  the  air,  but.  under  normal  conditions  with  soils 
of  moderate  productive  ])0wer.  in  order  to  increase 
the  sujiply  of  nitrogen  by  the  growing  of  legumes, 
the  legume  cro]i  itself  must  be  I'etin-ned  to  the  soil 
either  directly  or  in  the  form  of  manure.  We  have 
pointed  out  and  emphasized  this  fact  in  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Illinoi.s  Experiment  .‘Station  for  m.nny 
.vears.  cvril  g.  iiopkixs. 

Illinois  Ex]).  .Station. 

'riie  main  conclusion  from  our  work  here  in  Kan¬ 
sas  is  that  when  this  ])ractice  jirevails  all  that  the 
legumes  do  is  to  jirevent  further  depletion  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  These  Alfalfa  fields  on  which  we  did  our  work 
had  not  been  long  under  cultivation  when  the  .\1- 
falfa  was  sown.  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  it  is 
very  pi-obable  that  if  legumes  are  grown  on  old. 
worn-out  soils  (hey  may  increase  the  stock  of 
nitrogen  even  if  all  the  hay  is  taken  off.  However, 
on  this  1  have  no  exi)erimental  data.  The  data  in 
the  ))aper  which  1  send  you  is  only  i)art  of  the  work 
we  have  done.  ATe  hope  to  compile  the  rest  of  it 
some  time  this  year  and  publish  the  complete 
rejiort.  c.  o.  .swax.son. 

Kansas  Exp.  Station. 


Not  a  Problem  in  Colorado 

AATth  us  here  ij)  Coloi’ado  the  nitrogen  problem 
is  not  a  serious  one  at  all.  because  we  can  accu¬ 
mulate  under  fallow  more  nitrogen  than  would  be 
used  by  the  succeeding  crop.  In  our  climate  and 
on  our  soil  the  azotobacter  are  very  active  in  the 
accumulation  of  nitrogen,  so  active  that  we  cannot 
tell  under  our  conditions  whether  legumes  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  nitrogen  increase  or  azotobacter.  be¬ 
cause  we  can  get  the  equivalent  of  5fK)  to  700  ])ounds 
of  sodium  nitrate  accumulated  through  the  agency 
of  azotobacter.  AA'e  have  actually  had  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  nitrogen  and  its  conversion  into  nitrates  ac- 
coi-ding  to  the  above  figures.  Our  observation  here 
is  that  where  Alfalfa  is  grown  on  the  land  and  all 
of  the  croj)  removed,  the  nitrogen  is  only  slightly 
increased.  But  where  a  partial  crop  is  plowed  un¬ 
der,  appreciable  amounts  of  nitrogen  are  added  to 
the  soil,  which  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  amount 
taken  with  azotobacter.  enables  us  to  keep  up  and 
bften  increases  the  nitrogen  content  in  the  rotation 
system.  alvix  kezer. 

Tolorado  Exj).  .‘Station, 


Gardening  Situation  Around  Boston 

Facts  About  an  Important  Industry 
Bart  IT. 

CHANGES  IN  CROPS. — Of  course  most  of  the 
market  growers  are  meeting  the  .situation  to  some 
extent  by  growing  the  coarser  crops.  A  very  large 
planting  of  .squashes  is  being  made  this  season.  It 
is  hoped  that  enough  squa.shes  will  be  offered  locally 
to  shut  out  the  Western  product.  In  that  case  prob¬ 
ably  a  fair  price  can  be  ol)tained.  A  considerable 
acreage  is  also  being  i)lauted  to  potatoes  by  the 
market  gardeners  along  the  South  Shore.  Tomatoes 
and  beans  are  being  planted  extensively,  and  prob¬ 
ably  as  many  cauliflowers  will  be  grown  as  n.sual,  in 
s]'ite  of  the  fact  that  last  .sea.son’s  crop  was  almost  a 
t(ital  failui’e  in  some  sections.  Comparatively  few 
early  cauliflowers  are  being  grown.  Much  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  producing  them  even  on  land 
where  late  cauliflowers  can  be  raised  satisfactorily. 


what  the  uka.-<e  of  (he  Govei-nment  in  regal'd  to  the 
fuel  .suppl.v  will  do  (o  (he  greenhouse  men  next  year. 
These  men  have  been  allowed  oidy  .70  ])er  cent  of 
their  xi.sual  coal  allodnenl.  Some  of  them  have  (he 
coal  in,  and  others  ai'e  finding  difficulty  in  getting 
even  the  50  per  cent  allowed  them.  A  committee 
was  .<ent  to  Wa.shington  in  an  attempt  to  have  the 
ruling  of  the  Fuel  Administrator  modified,  but  with¬ 
out  much  re.sult.  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  associates  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  surprised  to  learn  that  so 
large  an  amount  of  food  was  grown  under  glass 
around  Boston.  They  sui)posed  that  the  green¬ 
houses  were  used  mostly  for  starting  early  crops  to 
be  .set  outside  later.  Still,  they  were  not  di.sjm.sed 
to  m;ike  any  change  in  their  plans,  expre.s.sing  the 
opinion  that  most  of  the  crops  grown  under  glass 
must  be  considered  as  luxuries.  The  actual  result 
of  all  this  will  be.  of  course,  that  vegetables  next 
Wintei'  will  be  scarce  and  high.  Unless  there  is  a 
great  change  in  the  railroad  situation,  shipments 
from  the  South  will  not  come  through  very  regularly 
nor  very  .si)eedily.  and  the  local  output  will  be  cut 
in  half. 


MEETING  THE  I)I FFIUU LTI ES.— Various  ar¬ 


rangements  are  being  made  to  meet  the  situation  to 
the  b(‘st  advanlage.  Some  of  the  big  men  like  Frank 
AVbeeler.  of  Lincoln,  who  sjiecializes  in  cucumbers 
and  forced  rhubarb,  plans  to  close  down  two  of  his 
houses  entirely.  He  can  draw  the  water  from  them 
and  save  damage  from  freezing.  Other  growers  will 
follow  (he  same  course,  I'unning  half  their  houses 
the  Winter  through,  perhaps  at  a  lower  temjjera- 
ture  than ‘usual.  Greenhouse  men  .ilways  hate  to 
close  down  a  house,  though,  because  there  is  always 
a  heavy  loss  from  the  breakage  of  glass  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  deterioration  of  an  nnustul  jilant.  Moreover,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  wjiter  remains  in  pockets  in 
the  pijxes  and  fi'eezes,  causing  the  |»i])e  to  bui'st. 


Although  market  gardeners  expex-ted  that  there 
would  be  but  little  call  for  rhubarb  this  year  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  sugar  .scarcity,  the  demand  has  been 
strong  and  the  price  has  been  good. 

USING  TRAX'TORS. — In  their  eagerne.ss  to  make 
up  for  the  .shortage  in  labor  many  market  growers 
have  been  buying  tractors  of  one  kind  or  another. 
On  the  larger  farms  they  have  proved  valuable  for 
breaking  up  the  ground  in  the  Spring.  The  value  of 
the  tractor  comes  mostly  in  the  Spring.  After  the 
ground  is  planted,  hand  work  must  be  depended 
upon.  Several  growers  have  purchased  the  small 
tractor  which  runs  with  its  own  power  but  is  guided 
l)y  a  man  who  walks.  This  tractor  works  well  on 
smooth,  well-cultivated  land,  but  has  not  been  satis- 
factoi-y  on  hillside  farms  or  where  there  are  many 
stones.  Without  question,  the  ideal  tractor  for  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  has  not  yet  been  invented.  The  mar¬ 
ket  growers  themselves  are  hoping  and  praying  that 
it  may  come  along  soon.  They  are  willing  to  try 
almost  anything  that  is  offered,  for  it  is  only  a  lack 
of  help  which  prevents  their  growing  as  large  crops 
as  ever,  in  spite  of  other  adverse  conditions. 

FUEL  TROT'BLE.^^. — Certainly  prices  the  last 
year  have  not  been  commensnrate  with  increased 
costs  all  along  tin*  liiie.  It  is  true  that  lettuce  has 
sold  well  of  late.  Init  for  sevei'al  weeks  the  price  has 
been  discouragingly  low.  Hotbouse  tomatoes  have 
been  d(*mamling  a  goiid  i)ric(‘.  but  nobody  can  say 


JIarvesiiny  with  the  Grain  Cradle.  Fig.  //IS 
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A  SERIOUS  OT’TLOOK.— Wilfrid  Wheeler.  S(a(e 
Secretary  of  .Vgriculture,  grows  tomatoes  in  his 
Concord  greenhouse.  He  .says  that  he  plans  to  burn 
wood  iqi  to  Christmas.  'Fhen  he  will  shut  down  his 
houses  during  the  middle  of  Winter,  and  start  them 
in  the  Spring  for  a  late  Spring  crop.  The  question 
of  labor  is  a  more  difficult  one  for  the  greenhouse 
man  than  for  the  grower  whose  work  is  confined  to 
the  open.  Only  experienced  help  can  be  msed  in 
greenhouse  work.  e.  i.  farringtox. 


The  Grain  Cradle  Comes  Back 

AT.L  sorts  of  economies  in  grain  saving  are  sug¬ 
gested  this  year.-  The  thrashers  plan  to  save 
waste,  and  flocks  of  poultry  are  to  be  turned  on 
many  grain  fields  to  pick  up  the  scattered  grain. 
On  many  of  the  big  AVestern  wheatfields  consider¬ 
able  grain  is  wasted  on  tbe  first  outside  I'ound  of 
the  binder.  The  big  bull  wheel  beats  down  much 
grain,  and  this  is  seldom  pushed  up  and  cut.  Prof. 
E.  C.  .Tohn.'^on  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College 
tells  how  farmers  from  Sweden  and  other  Eurojxean 
cotintries  save  this  wa.ste: 


In  communities  settled  by  these  foreigners  it  is  not 
unu.sual  to  see  .an  old  man  with  a  fork  or  rake  following 
the  binder  as  it  cuts  the  first  swath  around  the  field 
straightening  the  wheat  that  has  been  laid  down  by  the 
bull  wheel,  so  that  no  grain  will  be  passed  over  in 
cutting  the  back  swath.  It  is  eas.v  for  a  man  or  boy 
to  make  good  wages  in  this  way.  Others  prevent  this 
waste  entirely  by  cutting  the  first  swath  with  a  scythe 
and  cleaning  a  path  for  the  teams  and  the  binders  in 
their  first  swing  around  the  field. 

It  i.s  now  very  hard  to  find  good  ci'adlers  even  in 
tbe  Eastern  section,  where,  a  few  years  ago,  a  biige 
part  of  the  rye  and  wheat  were  cut  in  this  way.  A 
few  old  men  ai'e  still  to  be  found — exixert  at  this 
work — but  most  of  the  younger  men  would  hardly 
know  what  to  do  with  a  grain  cradle. 

The  ijicture  at  Fig.  4IS  shows  a  group  of  such  men 
cutting  a  Pennsylvania  grainfield.  It  is  surprising 
how  accurately  these  old-time  cradlei's  will  cut  and 
place  the  grain,  and  how  much  land  they  will  cover 
in  a  day.  The  war  has  called  many  of  these  hardy 
old-timei's  to  the  front,  whej'e  they  do  great  work. 

.\  wi'iter  in  the  New  A’ork  .^un  tells  of  a  groiqx  of 
elderly  men  in  Pennsylvania  who  ai'e  doing  their  full 
farm  duty.  In  that  section,  as  in  mo.<t  other.s.  the 
younger  men  have  been  called  to  the  army  or  have 
gone  into  other  lines  of  work  where  the  wages  are 
higher.  'Plius  there  have  been  left  on  the  farms  a 
good  many  of  the  older  men.  and  the  way  they  are 
]'es])onding  is  an  inspiration.  No  anti-loafing  law  is 
needed  to  bring  them  out ! 
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maple  sirup,  tended  a  large  garden,  cut  and  stored  20 
tons  of  bay  and  iiicked  and  stored  1(»0  bushels  of  AVin- 
ter  apples  :  and  he  was  87  years  of  age  last  November. 

^\A  alter  Butler  of  Newell  Creek.  McKean  County,  was 
8(5  years  of  age.  He  milked  four  cows,  raised  half  a 
ton  of  pork,  cut  hay  and  oats  from  40  acres  of  land, 
gathered  his  ajiides  and  harvested  100  bu.shels  of  po¬ 
tatoes  while  his  sons  were  drilling  oil  wells  in  Okla- 
hitme.  and  his  grand.sons  trained  for  war  or  made  ex¬ 
plosives  at  the  factories  of  Emporium.  Cameron  Countv, 
Pa. 


Russell  Reed,  age  85.  of  Rouh'tte,  Potter  County, 
ran  a  farm,  as  also  did  his  neighbors,  Otis  .1.  I*.  Ly¬ 
man.  .82  :  Lyman  Burt.  .80.  and  a  dozen  other  men  of  7(5 
to  70  years  of  age  here  and  near  by.  Other  townships 
did  as  well.  Old  men  were  everywhere  in  evidence  along 
the  country  roads  with  sleeves  rolled  iqj  and  moving 
with  alacrity. 

There  were  few  young  men  on  the  farms,  but  the 
bountiful  harvest  was  gatlnu'cd.  This  year  the  same 
men  are  at  their  work  with  vim  and  the  courage  of  last 
year  and  their  bai'vest  will  be  greater. 


Hay  Loading 

Fig.  419  shows  a  AA>.sterii  clover  field  where  haying 
is  <lone  on  a  large  scale.  In  these  war  times  all 
po.ssible  hand  woi'k  must  be  cut  out,  and  the  wood 
and  .steel  of  machinery  used  to  sub.stitute  for  flesh 
and  bone.  The  hay-loader  to  put  the  hay  on  the 
wagon  and  the  hay-fork  to  lift  it  off  at  the  barn  will 
help  settle  the  Kaiser's  case  this  year.  In  some  of 
^he  big  AA'estern  fields  thei'e  will  be  found  a  comijlete 
battei'y  of  these  tools,  tos.sing  the  hay  from  field  to 
barn  like  a  set  of  gigantic  intchforks.  In  some  cases 
the  tractoi'  comes  into  u.se.  It  can  cut  the  hay,  haul 
two  or  more  hay-loaders  side  by  side,  walk  off  to 
the  barn  with  both  loads,  and  then  work  the  hay¬ 
fork  to  unload. 


Shipping  Tomatoes 

The  picture  at  Fig.  420  shows  an  ordinary,  every¬ 
day  scene  at  Bridgeton,  N.  .1.,  during  the  shipping 
season.  The  docks  and  stations  are  piled  high  with 
tomatoes — the  entire  land,scai»e  being  painted  red. 
The  stranger  will  wonder  where  they  all  come  fi'oni 
and  who  can  ever  eat  them  all.  yet  day  after  day 
the  ba.skets  pour  in  from  the  farms  and  the  big  cities 
call  for  more.  A  great  bu.siness  has  developed  in  a 
food  jiroduct  which  only  a  few  years  ago  was  con- 
sidei'cd  a  "jxjison”  by  many  ! 


Big  Growth  of  Legumes 

Plants  of  Cossack  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  Clover 

The  jiliints  of  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  clover  shown 
on  the  first  i)ajre  were  jrrown  at  Iloiie  Farm, 
in  Northern  New  Jerse.v.  They  are  not  the  largest 
siieciniens  which  could  have  been  dug — we  lau  find 
others  at  least  IS  inches  longer.  These  were  dug  ou 
.Tune  17.  the  Alfalfa  just  iu  hloom.  The  man  iu 
the  iiictnre  is  five  feet  eight  aud  oue-half  inches  iu 
height,  aud  this  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  length  of 
the  plants. 

In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  plant  of  Sweet  clover. 
Three  years  ago  the  seed  w.as  drilled  into  good  soil 
the  e.-irly  p.art  of  .Tul.v.  The  first  crop  has  been  cut. 
and  the  .second  permitted  to  m.-ike  seed.  The  plant 
shown  c.ime  up  from  seed  sc.ittered  from  the  crop 
last  year.  The  growth  of  Sweet  clover  when  it  once 
becomes  firmly  established  is  remarkable.  "We  can¬ 
not  nuderst.-iud  how  such  an  enormous  growth  can 
l>e  made  from  this  small  root.  We  find  the  Sweet 
clover  very  u.sefnl  as  a  mauurial  crop,  or  for  mulch¬ 
ing  an  orchard.  When  small  it  makes  a  tine  pas¬ 
ture.  Of  the  si/e  shown  iu  the  picture  it  is  not  of 
much  value  fur  hay.  but  when  cut  at 
about  40  inches  high  it  makes  go(Hl  hay. 

The  Alfalfa  held  in  the  right  h.and 
is  a  single  ])lant  of  Cossack  tr.ans- 
]il;inted  three  years  ago.  The  snmll 
seedling  root — about  as  large  as  ;i 
le.-id  pencil — came  from  South  Dakota 
by  express,  and  was  transplanted 
...about  as  we  would  cabbage,  putting 
the  crown  of  the  plant  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  '\^'e  simply 
stuck  I'oots  into  the  ground  thi-ee  feet 
ap.-irt  each  way.  The  soil  is  naturally 
li.ard  .and  tough,  'and  the  Alfalf.-i  Inis 
bad  no  fertilizer  and  little  care.  The 
grass  and  weeds  have  worked  in.  and 
in  many  jilaces  the  ground  is  red  with 
sorrel.  Yet  the  iilants  keep  ou  .grow¬ 
ing  as  shown  iu  the  iiictnre.  l*;ir- 
ticular  attention  is  called  to  the  big 
branching  I'oof  on  this  plant.  All 
who  iiave  handled  the  common  Al¬ 
falfa  know  that  it  niakc's  a  sin.gle 
(leeii  tap-root,  but  has  few  surface 
fet'der.^.  The  ('ossack  also  roots 
deeply,  but  has  a  system  of  upiier 
roots  Avhich  feed  on  the  uiiper  soil, 
and  .'securely  anchor  the  jilant  to  the 
ground.  We  considci-  this  form  of 
root  sysimu  a  great  advantage  under 
our  conditions.  As  for  the  economy 
of  tran.s])lanting  Alfalfa  we  do  not 
advi.se  it  for  held  culture.  Du  small 
places,  and  jia i-ticnlarly  on  poultry 
farms,  we  think  it  can  be  made*  to 
liay.  Let  any  man  (-onsider  what  the 
season’s  growl b  <if  such  a  plant  as 
the  one  heri'  shown  would  amount  to. 

'J’his  tirsl  growth  is  about  siv  feet  ; 
the  total  for  tlu'  s(*ason.  uith  good 
c.are.  would  be  at  least  44  feet.  Com- 
liare  this  with  the  fei'ding  value  of  a 
hill  of  corn  and  J'enaMnber  that  the 
corn  must  he  renew(*d  each  year, 
while  the  Alfalfa  jilant  will  produce 
regularly  for  eight  to  ten  years! 
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ard  grains  and  grasses  that  will  flourisii  on  the 
place,  and  we  never  need  reco.gnize  the  feedstore 
man.  except  to  sell  him  the  surplus. 

S(^^^  IN(r  MIXEI)  (5RASS  SEED. — Tlie  aim  is 
never  to  have  pure  ha.v.  When  sowing  Alfalfa  seed 
there  is  a  haif  peck  of  clover.  Alsike  and  Timothy  to 
each  bushel,  and  that  amount  of  the  others  with  each 
bushel  of  clover  seed.  The  bags  are  set  on  a  table 
or  box  with  a  two-qnart  measure  in  the  clover  or 
the  Alfalfa  hag.  and  a  pint  cup  on  the  others.  The.se 
measures  are  poured  in  a  big  tin  bucket,  mixed 
and  emptied  in  a  liag.  This  .gives  us  a  hay  of 
variety  and.  further,  it  gives  us  more  of  it.  because 
the  other  plants  assert  themselves  and  crowd  iu 
to  make  a  larger,  finer  yield.  Also,  the  whole  place 

is  inoculated  with  Alfalfa,  and  iu  onr  Timothv  field. 

«  * 

cut  six  seasons,  there  are  Alfalfa  plants  growin.g 
all  over  it.  T  have  advised  men  to  mix  seed  amt 
heard  them  say.  “That  only  adds  to  the  exiiense." 
Tt  does,  but  I  am  satistied  we  have  four  tous  extra 
for  ,‘in  investment  of  three  or  four  doll.ars.  and  the 
ha.v  is  better. 

N.VTEIflO  TllAC’IlES. — '\^'atch  an  animal  eating 
and  yoit  will  see  it  browse  around,  picking  a  inonth- 


A  Baitcru  of  Hap  Loaders  in  Clover.  Fiff.  J/W 


Remember  the  Clover 


Totnaloes  at  a  l^oiitlieni  Neir  Jerseii  Port,  Fif/.  ti20 


AW  l',l'.,K  Ad  ('L<)^  I'.lf  II.VY. — 'I’his  was  a  .grand 
week  for  haying,  and  we  u.sed  it.  Nothing  is 
ton  .good  for  our  sheeji.  and  a  ‘Jo-ton  mow  of  line, 
green,  well-cni-ed  clov(‘r.  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  Tiniotliy 
is  fdled  for  them,  d’he  first  named  is  in  the  ma¬ 
jority.  Another  mow  opposite,  of  the  same  size,  was 
half  filled  with  Alfalfa  last  week,  and  now  this 
evening  of  June  l.d  we  are  fixi'd  for  happy  animals 
next  Winter.  Later  cuttings  of  Alfalfa  will  fill 
fhe  other  mop-,  hut  we  are  in  fine  shape  this  early, 
so  let  it  rain.  Our  10  acres  of  clover  gave  us 
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tons  for  the  sheep,  with  ei.ght  in  tlie  horse  barn,  and 
the  eight  acres  of  Alfalfa  will  ,^ield  about  20  tons. 
'Tinm  we  expect  clover  seed.  or.  if  not  another  cut- 
ling  of  nic(‘  sweet  ha.v,  a  benelit  fiom  early  cutting, 
d'his  will  appear  too  late  for  readers  this  .^■ear.  but 
as  they  think  or  work  at  their  own.  perhaps  they 
can  get  some  idea.s  of  Avorth  that  have  come  to  us 
since  the  time  Ave  operated  clover  like  the  “avm-a.go 
farmer.”  Take  this  vieAviioint.  If  a  man  sat  down 
to  three  meals,  each  the  same,  of  one  or  two  articles, 
he  Avould  make  troubli*.  but  if  he  AA-ere  only  alloAved 
one  dish  for  months,  he  Avonid  net“d  a  jiadded  cell. 
He  Avants  variety,  and  .so  does  an  animal.  It  is 
cruel  to  feed  but  one  or  two  materials,  and  it  is 
unprofitable.  Our  rule  is  noAv  to  huAe  all  the  stand- 


fnl  hei'e  and  there,  nijipin.g  a  A\eed.  briar,  bush,  and 
sampling  all  tlie  different  grasses.  Alsci,  nature 
never  .grows  a  forest  of  one  kind  of  trees,  nor  a 
grass  lii'ld  of  one  kind  of  grass.  It  may  look  the 
same,  but  thei-e  are  scores  of  varieties,  and  by  this 
Ava.v  jirodnces  more  and  better.  I  Avould  ask  consid¬ 
erable  boot  to  exchan.ge  onr  mows  for  any  kind  of 
IHire  ha.A'.  When  the  stock  find  it  in  tlieir  mangers 
the.A'  can  Inn-e  a  selection  like  in  the  pasture,  and 
the  different  kinds  mow-cured  together,  give  it  all 
a  better  flavor.  'I'he  one-variety  plan,  either  of  hay 
or  grain,  sends  a  man  to  the  feedstore  for  a  balanced 
ration,  and  a  sorry  i-ation  it  sometimes  is  compared 
to  the  good  stnIV  he  might  .grow  at  home.  Instead 
of  buying  feed,  if  one  can  possibly  dn  it.  a  ladter 
plan  is  to  buy  f(‘rtilizer  and  .groAv  giKul  and  jnire 
Aarh'ties  of  L'cd. 

OSLERIZED  FARMERS.— When  the  writer  Avas 
youn.g,  f(nv  num  ovm-  .Id  years  old  ijid  much  on  fh(‘ 
farms  excejit  the  chores,  but  they  must  kei'p  busy 
now.  We  have  had  a  nice  Aveidc  as  I  lock  back  uoav. 
Saturday  evening,  at  the  desk,  and  mentally  smell 
jind  s('e  till'  ha.A"  mows.  T  be.gan  to  b(»  a  hand  in 
1N()0.  and  now  forkfuls  hurt  Avhen  they  go  above 
m.v  head,  but  shocks  pile  as  neatly  and  ipiickly  as 
ever,  while  it  is  fun  to  feel  oneself  an  artist  Avith 
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a  iiitchfork.  I  Avurk  in  Avhere  I  can  make  a  hand 
adjustin.g  ropes  and  forks,  raking,  shocking,  cle:ining 
up  the  barn  floor,  sharpening  knives,  etc.  Here  I 
remark  that  I  never  use  a  grindstone  on  them.  T 
turned  the  cranks  on  mean  old  stones  for  scythe.s 
and  knives  that  men  rested  on.  and  Avill  alwa.A's  hate 
the  sight  of  a  grindstone.  I  have  a  lug  carborundum 
Avhetstoiie,  and  can  fix  the  .sections  better  and 
fluicker  than  Avith  any  grindstone.  We  have  had  a 
pleasant  AA'eek.  and  it  i>leases  me  to  reA'ieAA-  it,  .and 
it  also  strikes  me  Iioaa’  man.A-.  anil  hoAA-  A'aried  are 
the  things  I  can  find  to  do  about  the  place  anil  the 
Clops. 

HOR.'sE  SORREL. — Our  ground  is  about  as  full 
of  red  .sorrel  .seed  as  men  are  of  theories  about  the 
pest.  I  IniA-e  never  seen  nor  heard  anything  Avorth 
a  button  about  either  its  prevention  or  cure.  lA-ery- 
thing  eA er  ailA'i.sed  has  been  usele.ss.  Tribulation 
scatters  it  and  makes  it  thriA'e.  SAA'eetening  soil  to 
kill  it  is  a  humhu.g.  Lime  makes  it  groAv  luxuriantly. 
It  is  a  mean  little  short  pest,  but  Avhere  Ave  lime  for 
Alfalfa,  and  the  set  misses.  I  can  sIioaa'  it  l.ving 
along  the  ground  in  mats.  Avith  stalks  ne.-irly  three 
feet  long.  Our  dirt  is  so  full  of  it  that  if  an  enemy 
•  wants  to  soAv  more  he  is  Avelcmnc. 
Tliere  are  just  tAvo  AA’ays  to  be.-it  it — ■ 
either  haul  the  soil  off  clean  and  be¬ 
gin  doAvn  deep  on  the  sub.suil.  or  groAv 
things  that  Avill  smother  it  or  make 
it  groAv  spindly.  It  has  no  shinv  at 
all  in  our  Rlue-gras.s.  and  the  clover 
set  is  so  thick  that  the  Aveak  .sorrel 
filants  are  only  plentifid  enough  for 
feed.  There  is  Avhere  mixed  and  lib¬ 
eral  seeding  comes  in  aa'cII.  The  sor¬ 
rel  has  .so  much  to  contend  Avith  that 
it  gets  discouraged,  .\bout  half  the 
AA'eeds  that  groAA'  can  be  smothered 
Avith  cloA-er.  T  am  .a  heretic  on  many 
long-draAvn  theories  advanced  to 
teach  us  Iioav  to  farm.  Here  is 
another. 

AI.FALFA  THEORIES.— T  notice 
the  -Vlfalfa  subject  dl.sciissed.  and 
many  iininiries.  oral  and  Avriftmi, 
come  to  me  about  its  ]irofits.  AVe 
griiAV  it  because  Ave  Avant  A'ariefy,  but 
at  least  four  of  five  Alfalfa  fields 
east  of  the  Mississijiiii  are  expensive 
luxuries.  I  speak  from  knoAvledge. 
Sim-e  onr  good  friend  .Toe  AA’ing  is 
gone,  it  is  not  likely  that  anyone  has 
had  a  better  chance  fo  knoAA'  nf  its 
groAvfh  on  all  kimls  of  snll  in  these 
State.s.  I  AA'as  associated  Avith  him 
Avhen  he  Avas  young.  Avith  a  ]iatch, 
dreaming  and  ho])ing  of  a  grand 
groAVth  in  the  East,  as  he  had  seen 
it  in  fhe  West.  I  Avas  in  his  fields 
later,  and  in  hnndi'eds  of  patches  and 
fields  of  others  aaIio  Avere  bound  fs 
succeed.  I  Avas  sales  manager  nf  a 
good  fertilizer  concern  and  furnished 
the  fertilizer,  studying  and  hoping 
for  succe.ss  so  Ave  could  sell  more  stnfl' 
for  it  and  other  crops.  I  had  to 
learn,  and  my  .advice  iioav  to  the 
man  Avho  can  groAV  clover  is  to  groAV 
it  Avell,  in  a  rotation,  .and  treat  Al¬ 
falfa  and  every  other  substitute  as 
of  minor  imiiortance.  The  only  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  is  tlie  land-OAvner  Aviio 
has  deefi,  rich  .soil.  Avitli  plenty  of  natural  lime,  or 
liniestiine  pebbles  in  it.  and  a  Avafer  table.  Avifh 
Avater  there,  six  to  20  feet  beloAV  the  surface.  Every 
readei-  knoAvs  Iioav  it  has  been  coddled  and  petted 
on  fhe  best  dirt  available,  by  intelligent  farmers, 
bonnd  to  succeed,  and  they  knoAv  of  enough  failures 
and  partial  failures  to  prove  its  nncei-taint y.  If  it 
Avere  not  an  unreliable  endeavor,  Avith  the  volumes 
siioken  and  Avi-itten  ou  it.  the  extra  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  applied  to  it.  by  the  mosh  advanced  men  in 
every  locality,  and  if  it  had  the  value  claimed  fur 
it.  there  avouUI  he  notliing  else  groAvn  iu  the  Fnited 
States  today.  Let  me  shoAV  you  hinv  reading  in¬ 
fluences  us.  Hoav  many  articles  have  you  seen  mi 
the  clover  subject  in  the  past  40  years?  There  has 
been  a  dearth  of  discussion,  and  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  knoAvs  little  about  it.  The  proiiagandas  for 
commercial  feeds.  Alfalfa,  silos,  croim  separ.iturs. 
.^oy  beans  and  tractors  have  Avorked  full  time  to 
some  purpose,  and  had  the  help  of  most  of  onr  agri¬ 
cultural  teachers.  Every  one  of  these  thin.gs  is  good 
in  its  iilace.  but  they  have  smothered  clover,  some¬ 
thing  more  valuable  than  any  of  them.  l‘ractic;il 
farmers,  carried  aAvay  Avith  them,  have  neglected 
clover,  the  one  thing  needful,  and  .seed  av.-is  AVorth 
.^22  a  bushel  last  Spring.  Avith  no  export  [lossibie. 
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A  lV)l(jrET  KOK  ('IJ)VEI{. — A  clovor 
lii‘l<l  at  blossoming  time  is  a  tliiug 
of  baanty.  and  its  ownoi-  has  something 
of  value,  ('lover  is  the  best  and  surest 
gem-ral  i)urpose  grass,  and  there  should 
be  a  field  of  it  on  every  pla<‘e.  every  year, 
and  all  substitutes  or  helps  should  be 
seeondary  to  it  with  nine  men  out  of 
ten.  If  the  one  has  land  adapted  so  he 
van  make  a  sure  thing  he  is  safe  in  mak¬ 
ing  elover  seeondary.  but  if  he  will  make 
as  liberal  eontributions  to  elover  as  he 
must  to  Alfalfa,  it  will  surprise  him.  I 
ean  grow  as  mueh  weight  of  elovi-r  i)er 
.•lere  as  1  ever  saw  of  .Mfalfa.  We  now 
havi>  over  two  tons  ofl’  the  field,  and  only 
.Tune  l.l.  while  it  is  good  for  two  more 
or  a  crop  of  seed,  and  luxuriant  Fall 
jtasture  for  the  lambs.  We  have  nev<’r 
got  more  than  four  tons  of  Alfalfa,  and 
(‘aeh  set  has  cost  $20  i)er  acre  more  than 
•■lover.  Tdkewise.  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  clover  hay  will  give  as  good 
returns  on  stock.  Not  moldy,  weedy 
clover  compared  with  Alfalfa  green  as 
Paris  green,  but  hay  like  ours,  that  grew 
so  short,  fine  and  thick  on  the  ground 
that  it  took  two  double  harpoon  forks, 
•me  on  each  side  •>!  the  load,  to  lift  it 
t^)  the  mow.  I  surely  believe  in  <'hiver 
and  in  the  other  hays  after  it. 

Ohio.  w.  W.  REY.XOEDS. 


Jewish  Farmers  and  Co-operation 

Attracted  by  cheap  lands  and  a  health¬ 
ful  climate,  lo  years  ago,  many  of  the 
Jewish  population  of  New  York  City  be¬ 
gan  to  buy  up  farms  in  Sullivan  County, 
N.  Y.  It  is  not  an  ideal  farming  country. 
The  surface  is  rough  and  stony,  and  the 
soil  none  too  productive,  though  some  good 
farms  and  many  prosperous  farmers  are 
to  he  found  there.  Farming  was  practi¬ 
cally  a  new  art  to  these  land-seekers,  but 
they  bought  farms,  enlarged  the  houses 
and  many  of  them  keep  Summer  Jwarders 
during  July  and  August.  They  are  not 
ideal  farmers  by  any  means.  Most  of 
them  are  poor.  The  farms  are  heavily 
mortgaged.  They  pay  high  rates  of  in¬ 
terest  and  yet  they  are  making  progress. 
.\long  the  b.  .&  W.  Ilailroad  from  Sum- 
mitville  to  Liberty  and  reaching  back  as 
far  as  Ellenville  there  arc  perhaps  one 
thousand  Jewish  farmers. 

They  have  three  co-operative  farm- 
owned  creameries  and  they  are  imw  or¬ 
ganizing  a  fourth  to  complete  their  re¬ 
quirements.  They  have  a  half-d^tzen  co¬ 
operative  stores  or  agencies  f*n-  buying 
groceries,  feed  and  supplies  genei-ally' 
They  figure  a  saving  on  this  w^n-k  alone 
of  from  $40,000  to  $.50,000  a  year.  They 
have  the  first  purely  farmers’  saving  and 
loan  association  in  the  State  and  it  is  a 
member  of  the  Land  Board  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  associ.-ition  has  1.50 
membei-s.  They  also  have  several  hx>al 
branches  of  the  Federal  Loan  Bank,  and 
have  made  over  200  api)lications  for  loans. 
They  have  a  mutual  insurance  company 
with  over  GOO  members  and  $1,800,000  in 
policies. 

In  Centreville,  their  principal  <-enter. 
they  have  sewers  in  the  streets,  one  of 
the  best  xvater  systems  in  the  State, 
small  though  it  be.  electric  lights  and  a 
national  bank  with  half  a  milli^m  de¬ 
posits.  Fifteen  years  ago  ihe  t^iwn  had 
none  of  these  improvements,  and  a  dis¬ 
trict  school  with  one  teacher.  Today  it 
has  a  high  sclmol  which  employs  10 
teachers. 

These  Jewish  people  have  the  commun¬ 
ity  well  developed,  and  while  theii  pies- 
ent  condition  is  by  no  means  ideal,  they 
are  jointly  working  out  their  problems  for 
themselves.  Their  co-^)perative  work 
may  yet  serve  us  an  insi)iratiou  foi  ••thei 
farmers  more  fortunate  in  early  training 
.  and  opportunity  than  themselves. 

They  have  had  good  leadership  in  .1.  II. 
Pincus,  Fli  (Jreenblat  and  S.  Hein, 
through  the  Jewish  Federation  of  Farm¬ 
ers. 


Frost  in  Maine 

The  past  week  has  seen  huiidreds  of 
acres  of  beans,  corn,  potatoes,  and  garden 
stuff  laid  flat  or  killed  by  frost.  1  wish 
we  could  charg<‘  that  to  s^unebody  we 
could  fight.  It's  a  big.  big  loss  to  Maine 
gro,;ers,  and  too  late  to  plant  over  and 
hop-.-  to  win  a  crop,  though  our  city  agri¬ 
culturists  tell  us  “it  is  fortunate  the 
freeze  came  as  it  did.  giving  amide  time 
to  replant  and  gro\.  bigger  crop.”  What 


unlimited  faith  these  fellows  have  in  what 
they  know  nothing  about  I  5Ve  lost  fully 
•ine  million  api)le  frees  by  freezing,  chiefly 
Baldwins.  The  pa.st  week  we  have  had 
a  UHU'ting  of  grow^'rs  to  consider  what 
varieties  we  can  take  up  to  make  new 
orchards.  We  want  coloi',  hardiness,  good 
bearing  (lualities  as  well  as  keeping,  and 
as  good  or  better  eating  than  the  Baldwin. 
M'e  had  a  full  discussion  of  strong  as  well 
as  weak  features  of  many,  and  then  did 
the  right  thing,  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  and  rep^u't  in  November. 
Meanwhile  growers  are  urged  not  to  order 
new  and  untried  varieties  simply  because 
s^une  agent  wants  to  .sell.  The  chief  ob- 
j^'ct  is  to  make  haste  slowly,  and  so  .save 
fr^)m  futur('  loss  or  multiplied  varieties. 
!  ight  hay  crop  in  Maine,  though  the  rain 
which  started  last  Friday  and ‘continues 
t^)day  will  help  greatly.  My  litth'  place 
is  doing  good  -service.  Iluuigh  I  did  not 
g^‘t  a  plum  blossom  where  last  year  I 
picked  11.5  bushel.s.  Ai)ple  cro])  will  b<‘ 
•  iff  fully  (iO  i)er  cent  in  Maine,  g.  ,m.  t. 


Countrywide  Produce  Conditions 

GEXEKAI.  7*ROUrCE  MOVEMENT  CONTINUE.S 
MODERATE. 

About  10.000  cars  a  week  were  shiiij)ed 
file  last  •^f  June,  which  is  about  10% 
heavier  than  the  corresponding  figure  for 
last  year.  The  shipment  of  new  potatoes 
seems  to  have  passed  highest  point  for  the 
jtresent.  but  the  falling  off  in  potatoes  is 
made  up  by  increase  in  peaches,  canta- 
loiipes,  melons,  etc.  Shipments  •»f  Texas 
onions  are  becoming  light  and  mov<‘ment 
is  just  beginning  from  more  Northern  sec¬ 
tions. 

Old  potatoes  ai-e  nearly  done  and  are 
offered  in  only  a  few  markets.  Last  year 
the_  movement  of  new  potatoes  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  extremely  heavy  at  this  time, 
comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  supply, 
but  it  looks  as  if  the  Virginia  output 
would  be  much  lighter  this  year  owing  (•> 
a  very  moderate  acreage  and  yield  in  that 
section.  The  price  of  new  i)otatoes  has 
been  moving  in  market  .swings  of  about  a 
month  in  length.  Prices  went  down  grad¬ 
ually  in  April,  tended  upward  in  May  and 
totdv  a  downward  turn  the  greater  part  of 
June.  At  this  time  the  range  is  wide  in 
the  •\vh<desale  markets,  ranging  from  $.5.50 
to  $5.25  per  barrel.  The  wide  range  is 
cau.sed_  partly  by  the  variation  in  (piality. 
top  i)rices  being  commanded  by  the  stock 
just  beginning  to  move  in  quantity  from 
eastern  shore  sections  of  Virginia.  ('•»- 
siderable  new  stock  from  Arkansas  is 
coming  to  western  markets,  but  quality 
is  only  fair.  Apart  from  Virginia,  the 
main  supply  is  from  North  Carolina. 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  The  last  two 
States,  and  also  Arkansas,  ship  mostly 
red  varieties.  ( )ld  potatoes  were  offered 
in  a  few  markets,  and  ranged  mostly  $1.50 
to  $1.80  i)er  100  lbs. 

Cabbages  are  between  the  northern  and 
southern  seasons  and  siijiply  is  much 
lighter  than  in  May  or  the  first  part  •)f 
•Tune.  Prices  fairly  high,  ranging  around 
$.5  per  ci-ate  in  mhny  leading  markets  for 
Virginia  ainl  Mississippi  stock. 

The  volume  of  the  tomato  movement  is 
less  excessive  than  earlier  in  the  season, 
but  prices  tend  lower.  The  earlier  parts 
of  the  northern  crop  are  nearly  ready. 
Prices  in  .southern  shipping  sections 
i-anged  last  week  around  75  cents  for  a 
four-basket  carrier,  and  sales  in  noi-therii 
markets  ranged  75  cents  to  $1..50. 

Peaches  from  Ceorgia  are  going  for¬ 
ward  at  the  rate  of  150  cars  a  day,  which 
is  very  heavy  compared  with  eitlier  recent 
weeks  or  with  last  seas<m.  Pi-ices  hav(' 
held  fairly  wtdl  in  the  shipiung  sections 
at  $2  per  carrier  t^)  growers.  Sah's  in 
northern  markets  b)!*  choice  varieties 
ranged  $2.25  to  $.‘5.25. 

Shipments  of  new  api)le.s  have  not  be¬ 
come  very  imi)ortant  yet  either  in  •luan- 
tity  or  in  quality,  and  the  old  aj»i)le  m^tve- 
ment  amounts  to  hardl.v  half  a  d^)zen  cars 
per  week.  Besides  iteaches  there  is  hardly 
any  abundant  supjdy  •)f  fruit  ••r  similar 
l)r^>duce.  although  cantalouite  of  Calib)r- 
nia  is  abundant,  coming  at  the  rate  •>( 
nearly  200  cars  i)er'  day  at  the  height  of 
the  season.  1 ‘rices  in  eastern  markets 
range  $.‘5..50  to  .$5.  California  growers 
get  ab^iut  $2  per  crate.  (Jeorgia  has  pass¬ 
ed  Florida  as  a  watermeh)n  .shipper,  and 
t^>tal  nmvement  is  about  150  cars  p«>r  day 
fnmi  all  sections.  Demand  is  very  g^i^id 
in  (••msuming  markets  and  ranges  have 
r^mded  upward  the  past  two  weeks. 

G.  ]?.  F. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Dimiand  for  creamery  is  active  and 
market  lii’in.  Be.st  prints.  .50  t^i  .52c:  tub. 
fancy,  40  to  47c;  common  to  g^K)d.  42  to 
45c. 

EGGS. 

Receipts  aj-e  light.  Best  nearby.  40  to 
-!7i-'  •,T’.tlu-rcd  g^wid  t^i  •■hoice.  .‘lO  t^i  41c: 
hiwt'v  grades,  .54  t^i  .lic. 

J.IVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  .51  to  .‘‘..‘Ic :  chickens,  best.  50  to 
5.5c;  common  t^>  go^'d.  40  to  4.Sc:  •ild 
roosters,  22  to  2.‘5c ;  ducks.  20  to  30c; 
pigeons,  jiair.  40  to  4.5c. 

DRE.SSED  POULTRY. 

l-5iwls.  .‘52  to  .‘5.5i/5c;  old  roosters, _  20c ; 
turkeys.  .‘50  t^i  34c;  S])ring  ducks,  35  t^> 
:50c  ;  s^)ual)s.  d^)z..  .$7  t^)  $8.25. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Appb's.  Baldwin,  bbl..  $5  to  $S ;  Ben 
Davis.  $4  to  .$0.50:  new  apples,  bu.,  .$2 


to  .$.'5..50 ;  peaches.  0-basket  crate.  $1.75 
to  $2.,50 ;  blackberries,  qt.,  20  to  22c. 

VE(iETARLES. 

Potato  market  firm.  Old  jjotatoes,  lOO 
lbs..  $1.05  to  .$1.75;  7iew.  N5..  1.  bbl.,  .$3.25 
to  $.3.7.5;  No.  2,  .$1.,50  !••  .$2  ;  sw(?et  pota¬ 
toes.  bu..  .$2.,50  t^)  $.3  ;  cucumbers,  bti.,  $1 
to  $2.2.5;  sweet  coi'ii.  bu..  $4.50  to  $0 ; 
cabbagi*.  bbl..  $2  !•>  .$.1;  ••nions,  Im.,  $1.2.5 
to  .$1.(;,5. 

II  AY  AND  STRAW'. 

Receipts  of  hay  are  light,  but  market 
weak.  No.  1  Timothy,  .1^27  to  $28 ;  N^>. 
2.  .$24  to  .$‘25;  No.  .3,  .$10  to  .$20 ;  clover 
mixed.  $24  to  $20;  straw’,  rye.  $17  to 
$18;  oat  and  wheat,  $15  to  $1<5. 


Receipts  at  N^'w  I’^uk  bir  week  ending 


.Tune  20; 

Butter,  lbs .  5.52.‘5.020 

Eggs,  doz . 4.;:82.700 

Oats,  bu .  .‘577.000 

Barley,  bu .  .315.780 

('orn,  bu .  170..800 

Rye,  bu .  00.250 

Wheat,  bu .  !).800 

( Iranges,  bxs .  42.045 

(''heese,  bxs .  :{5,7.‘5f) 

Potatoes,  bids .  20.fK>2 

Onions,  bu .  18.821 

('ottou,  bis . 17.057 

Rosin,  bids .  15,010 

Hay.  tons  .  0.381 

Apples  .  4.101 

.Straw',  tons  . :>oo 


lor  this  particular  .se<-tion  I  w’ould  say 
the  leading  crops  have  been  hay.  grain 
(wheat.  •lats.  barley,  c^u-n  and  buck¬ 
wheat  1  and  beans.  S<»me  stock  is  kejit  to 
eat  u|)  roughage,  though  this  is  not  a 
heavily  stocked  section.  S^ime  butter  is 
made,  some  cream  is  shipped,  and  s^une 
wool  and  lambs  are' sold;  a  few'  c^ilts  are 
raised,  and  .some  hogs.  The  b<‘an  market 
seiuns  to  be  dead.  I  have  neighlmrs  who 
have  beans  to  sell  an^l  im  buyer  is  ready 
to  buy.  This  seems  peculiar  when  at 
this  time  we  have  so  many  soldiers  in 
camp  to  feed,  and  beans  always  were 
considered  an  •>ld  standby  in  the  soldier’s 
diet.  I  lay  was  bringing  a  good  ijrice 
early  iii_  the  Spring,  about  $18  bir  clover 
and  .$25  for  Tinmthy,  but  about  seeding 
time  it  t^j^dc  a  dr^))).  They  were  paying 
$2  for  barley,  but  th.-it,  too,  has  taken  a 
drop.  Wheat  has  been  practically  the 
same  all  Winter,  .$2  jier  bu.  Winter 
wheat  in  this  s«'ction  has  been  quite  large¬ 
ly  harrowed  uji  and  seeded  t^>  oats  •>r 
barley  or  some  •ither  crop.  Considerable 
Spring  wheat  is  jdanted,  which  h)oks 
well.  I'^iung  clover,  oats  and  barley  an* 
looking  well,  due  to  the  recent  rains  and 
warm  weather,  and  those  W’ho  have  their 
corn  planted  can  feel  happy  because  it 
has  come  uj)  •pii^'kly,  and  s^une  have  been 
over  it  with  cultivator.s.  In  spite  of  the 
higher  prices  of  hay  and  grain,  old  cows 
and  steers  sell  for  no  more  than  several 
years  ago.  Veal  calves  bring  only  I2c, 
alive.  .Tune  2  I  was  offered,  for  w'heat 
.$2.05,  oats  7()c,  barley  .$1,  Timothy  bay 
.$15,  clover  $10.  There  is  iiractically  no 
corn  or  buckwheat  being  sold  by  farmers 
now  in  this  section.  They  (dealers)  are 
asking  $5  per  cwt.  for  seed  buckwheat. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  S.  L. 


WELL  WELL 

Ovm  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  ali  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  432  W.  State  St.,  Itbaca,  N.  Y. 


QAntlUalfa  $111,  oi"  Soarilled  Sweet  cTo»«r.  $18.  Sow  j'cek 
OeSlAITaila  pei-aci  e  aow.  A.  BLOOMINGDALE,  Seheneclady.  N.r. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Pepper,  Tomato,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Beet.  Celery,  Egg,  Kale,  Onion,  Parsley,  Sweet  Potato, 
Rhubarb,  Asparagus.  Horseradish  plants.  Also  Aster, 
Geranium  and  oilier  flowering  plants. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

planting*  Pot-jerown 

and  runner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Also  Rasp- 
berrVi  Blackberry*  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants. 
Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs  for  fait  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HAKKY  Juo  SyUIKES,  Good  Grouud,  N.  Y. 


CELERY  PLANTS 


GOI.IIKN,  St  IA  HI.EACHI.VC,  tVlllTK 
I’l.l'ME  •••id  GIANT  PASCAL  300  for 


$1, Post  paid.  Catalogue  free.  W.S.  FORD  S  SON.Hirlly.Dchwire 


Acnovaaiie  ROOTS,  HORSERADISH  SETS.  CABBAGE, 

ASparaSUS  beets,  onion  plants,  lettuce.  TOMA. 
TOES.  EGG  PLANTS.  PEPPERS  and  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 
Send  for  Price  List.  J.  C.  SchmUlt,  Bristol,  I'a. 


HeatsYour  Whole  House 
Comfortacbly  From 
One  Register  - 


All  the  comfort,  health  and  con- 
*  venience  of  furnace  heat,  freedom 
from  annoyance  and  danger  of  stoves 
without  tearing  up  your  walls  for  pipes 
or  flues  or  heating  your  cellar.  • 

The  only  pipelesa  furnace  which  com^ 
pletely  incorporatca  correct  principles  of 
pipeless  heating.  Greater  warm  air  capa¬ 
city  and  scientifically  proportioned 
heating  surface  insure  constant  cir¬ 
culation  ofwarm, moist  air  in  suffi¬ 
cient  volume  to  heat  comfort¬ 
ably  the  entire  house. 


Especially  desig;ned 
and  built  for  pipciess 
heating.  Exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  of  construction 
found  in  no  other  pipciess 
,  furnace  make  it  the  ideal 
,  pipelesssystcmandabsolute- 
lyreliable.  Burns hardorsoft 
coal.coke  or  woo<i.  Saves  one- 
third  or  more  on  fuel.  Quick¬ 
ly  installed  in  old  or  new 
homes.  Sold  under  binding 
guarantee.  Write  for  free 
booklet “H eating  Your 
Home”  and  name  of  near¬ 
est  dealer. 

W.  A.  Cate  &  Son  Hfg.  Co. 
Buffalo,  New  York 

Distributors  for 
New  York 


SUMMER  PLANTING 
RECOMMENDED  FOR 

LYMANS 

GUARANTEED 


GENUINE 


RMM 


Its  superiority  proven  by  agricultural  college  testa 
and  by  actual  field  tests  all  over  the  country.  Does 
not  winterkill  like  other  varieties.  Heaviest  yields. 
Highest  in  feeding  value.  Be  sure  to  plant  genuine 
Grimm.  Certificate  of  genuinesa  furnished  with 
each  lot  of  my  seed.  Book  “How  I  discovered  the 
Grimm  Alfalfa”  and  seed  sample  free. 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn. 


DREER’S 

Potted  Strawberries 

Planted  now  will  produce  a  full  crop 
nextyear.  Our  Midsummer  Catalogue 
offers  best  varieties  and  gives  direc¬ 
tions  for  growing.  Also  offers  sea¬ 
sonable  Seeds  and  Plants  of  all  kinds. 

Alfalfa,  Crimson  Clover,  Vetch 

Be.st  grades.  Write  for  Leaflets  and 
price  of  Seed. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

7 1 4-7 1 6  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Unite  Economy  and  Patriotism  by  Planting 


Lovett’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberries 

They  save  Wheat,  Meat  and  Sugar;  they  are  so  prolific 
and  .sweet.  Dimes  i)aid  for  tliem  quiekly  turn  into  dol- 
iars;  dollars  to  eagles.  Many  kinds,  adapted  all  soils; 
riiieiiing  from  earliest  to  latest,  ineluding  the  invalnahle 
Vail  i'leet  Hybrids  and  seven  .superl)  Kverbearing  varie¬ 
ties.  Suia>  to  live  ami  succeed. 

Our  Booklet  No.  2  gives  full  Instructions  for  planting 
and  culture,  illnstruiions  and  descriptions. 

StrairOtrry  Specialists  J.  T.  LOVETT,  Inc. 
for  M  years.  Box  162.  Littio  Silver,  N.  J. 


More  Capacity — Better  Looks 

'^HE  latest  and  biggest  silo  success  is  the  Green 
Mountain  with  this  new,  red  hip  roof.  It  will 
add  dignity  and  beauty  to  any  group  of  farm  buildings. 
This  new  roof  adds  enough  capacity  to  insure  a  full 
silo  after  settling.  Spruce  frame,  with  red-creosote 
dipped  siding  of  Pacific  Coast  red  cedar.  Com¬ 
pletely  fitted  at  factory.  Unbreakable 
rubberglass  window.  Shipped  in  sections; 
easy  to  put  together.  Supplied  on  any 
size  Green  Mountain  silo,  or  can  be 
used  on  other  makes  of  standard  sizes. 
The  best  silo  “buy”  of  the  year.  Write 
today  for  full  description,  circulars,  etc. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

338  West  Street,  Rutland,  Vt; 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Farmer  of  Fifty  Years 


Part  III. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  that  we  take  up  the 
practical  or  financial  aspect  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  new  farm. 

In  the  first  place,  is  it  a  good  time  to 
buy  farm  property?  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  it  is.  Everything  but  land  has  gone 
up  in  price,  and  the'  only  thing  that  has 
kept  land  from  going  up  is  the  lack  of 
farm  help.  After  the  war  is  over  that 
trouble  will  he  eliminated.  Not  only 
will  the  boys  come  back  from  the  front, 
hut  the  great  army  of  workers  upon  war 
materials  will  be  released.  Then  there 
will  be  a  greater  shortage  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  than  of  anything  else.  Not  only  a 
shoi'tage  of  food  products,  hut  of  horses, 
cattle  and  all  other  farm  animals.  It  is 
only  common  sense  to  believe  that  the 
kind  of  factory  that  produces  these  things, 
which  is  the  farm,  will  be  in  great  de¬ 
mand.  Then  farm  values  will  go  as  high 
as  manufacturing  plants  are  today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  wisdom  of  investing  in  farm 
property  now — if  we  can  only  hold  out 
until  the  war  is  over.  The  great  thing 
is  our  ability  to  hang  on  and  not  “go 

l.  listed”  this  year  and  i)ossibly  next.  Our 
farms  must  be  managed  efficiently.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  The  worst  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  help.  Of  course,  there  are  a 
few  young  married  men  with  babies  de¬ 
pendent  on  them,  who  will  stay  on  the 
farms.  That  is  one  advantage  in  having 
conveniences  for  married  help  who  will 
live  by  themselves.  P>ut  the  great  mass  of 
hired  farm  help  this  year  will  be  those 
who  are  good  for  nothing  else,  and  pity 
the  farmer  who  has  got  to  get  along  with 
them.  P.nt  we  have  to  rise  to  the  situa¬ 
tion.  We  have  to  be  everlastingly  on  the 
job.  and  furnish  the  brains  for  the  man 
who  is  shy  of  them. 

There  are  two  types  of  these  young  in¬ 
competents  who  are  being  handed  out 
to  us.  fine  is  the  fellow  who  knows  but 
little,  but  knows  enough  to  know  it.  and 
the  other  is  the  one  who  knows  but  little 
and  thinks  that  he  knows  everything. 
The  first  we  can  have  hopes  of.  lie  will 

m. ake  a  lot  of  mistakes  and  cause  a  good 
deal  of  loss  both  in  time  and  breakage, 
but  we  must  take  those  things  as  our 
share  of  the  war  burden  and  stand  it. 
lUit  the  other  fellow  would  be  best  sent 
back  where  he  came  from  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  We  are  being  worked  at  too  high 
a  speed,  and  our  nerves  are  keyed  at  too 
high  a  i)itch  for  us  to  afford  to  be  worn 
out  by  some  brainless  city  youth  who 
thinks  that  his  mission  in  life  is  to  sur¬ 
prise  the  natives. 

The  next  thing,  after  we  get  the  help, 
is  to  se*>  to  it  that  they  are  given  a 
chance  to  earn  their  wages.  I  don’t  mean 
by  this  that  we  should  try  to  overwork 
them.  That  is  had  policy  at  any  time, 
but  rather  that  we  should  see  to  it  that 
the  land  that  they  work  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  bumper  crop.  If  we  have  a 
piece  of  poor  land,  don’t  put  a  crop  on  it. 
I.et  it  go  into  pasture  or  ev('n  lie  idle. 
P.uy  all  The  fertilizer  that  the  land  needs, 
but  don’t  depend  on  the  fertilizer  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  crop.  Then  work  the  land  with 
good  horses  and  machinei\v.  It  is  folly 
to  pay  high  prices  for  help  and  then  pre¬ 
clude  the  possibility  of  the  helji  earning 
their  wages  by  setting  them  out  to  work 
with  either  horses  or  tools  that  are  inef¬ 
ficient.  Of  coui'se  we  shall  meet  with 
losses  by  doing  this.  The  si)irited  horses 
will  run  away  with  the  sleejiy  hired  man. 
but  they  will  keep  him  awake  at  least 
part  of  the  time.  The  men  will  also 
break  the  good  machines,  but  they  will 
earn  something  with  them  when  they  are 
in  working  order.  And  it  is  our  job  to 
see  to  it  that  they  are  in  working  order 
as  much  of  the  time  as  possible.  . 

In  fact,  we  have  to  get  right  down  to  a 
factory  basis.  Every  morning  we  must 
go  at  a  job  that  will  i)roduce  our  wages, 
and  as  much  more  as  we  can.  AVe  have  to 
cut  out  that  old*  idea  of  “puttin’  in  our 
time.’’  A  man  may  potter  around  all  day 
and  get  as  tired  as  blazes,  but.  when  night 
comes,  he  has  not  earned  his  .salt  so  far 
!is  actual  dollars  are  concerned. 

The  next  thing  is  to  see  that  we  don’t 
“bite  off  more  than  we  can  chew.”  If  it 
should  b(*  a  good  early  Spring  with  good 


w('ather.  we  are  apt  to  jiitch  in  and  plant 
more  than  tve  can  harvest.  This  is  worse 
than  not  planting  enough.  One  should 
remember  that  the  land,  seed  and  all  the 
work  is  thrown  away  if  the  crop  is  finally 
wasted  in  the  Fall.  That  was  a  mistake 
that  a  lot  of  people  made  last  year.  Now 
tlu're  ai-e  more  potatoes  in  the  bins  than 
we  can  sell,  and  a  good  many  acres  in 
the  ground  that  were  not  harvested.  On 
the  other  hand,  hay  is  scarce  and  high, 
just  because  the  hayfields  were  plowed  for 
potatoes. 

It  is  also  a  real  man’s  job  to  get  the 
manure  up  into  the  fields.  You  can  see 
Avhere  the  man  with  the  weak  spine  lives 
just  by  driving  past  his  barn  and  noting 
the  big  pile  of  manure  under  the  eaves. 
No;  we  old  fellows  don’t  have  to  go  to 
France  to  prove  what  we  are  made  of. 

J.  GRAXT  AtORSE. 


A  Simple  System  of  Sub-irrigation 

The  accompanying  drawing  shows  how 
I  water  my  vines,  such  as  cucumbers, 
squashes,  etc.,  by  taking  a  glazed  three- 
inch  sewer  pipe  and  cementing  into  it  a 
three-inch  soft  drain  tile  as  shown  in  i)ic- 
ture :  putting  a  one-inch  cement  plug  in 
the  bottom  of  drain  tile,  as  shown.  I  set 

PLUG  TO  CLOSE 
TOP  OF  PIPE 


these  sub-irrigating  pipes  to  a  depth  as 
shown  and  plant  the  seeds  around  them. 
This  waters  the  plants  below  the  ground 
and  prevents  the  soil  from  caking  or  from 
scalding  the  vines.  The  vines  can  be  wa¬ 
tered  any  time  of  the  day,  no  matter  how 
hot  the  weather.  These  pipes  get  quite 
hot  in  the  hot  sun,  and  thus  warm  the 
water  before  it  i)asses  on  to  the  roots  of 
the  i)lants.  This  is  like  a  warm  rain. 
Watering  twice  a  week  is  all  I  give  them, 
as  the  sun  and  wind  do  not  dry  up  the 
water  and  cause  the  ground  to  bake.  I 
am  using  14  of  these  sub-irrigating  pipes 
this  year.  a.  b. 

Portland.  (Ire. 


Selling  Cider  in  Massachusetts 

Several  readers  have  asked  for  the  law 
controlling  the  .sale  of  cider  by  Massa¬ 
chusetts  farmers.  The  amended  law  of 
the  State  reads  as  follows : 

“No  person  shall  sell,  or  expose  for 
sale',  spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquor,  ex¬ 
cept  as  authorized  in  this  chapter ;  but 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  not 
apply  to  sales  made  by  a  person  under  a 
provision  of  law  which  requires  him  to 
sell  personal  property,  or  to  sales  of  cider 
at  wholesale  hi/  the  original  makers  there¬ 
of.  or  hg  farmers  -who  sell  cider,  not  to 
be  drank  on  the  premises,  in  quantities 
not  e.reeeding  in  the  aggregate  the  prod- 
net  of  apples  raised  by  them  in  the  season 
of.  or  next  preceding,  such  sales,  or  to 
sales  in  any  quantity  by  such  farmers 
not  to  be  drunk  on  the  -premises  if  the 
cider  does  not  contain  more  than  three 
per  cent  of  alcohol  by  weight  at  sixty  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit ;  nor  shall  the  provisions 
of  this  chai)ter  apply  to  sales  of  cider  by 
the  original  makers  thereof  other  thaii 
such  maker.s  and  farmer.s  .selling  not  to 
he  drunk  on  the  premises  as  aforesaid, 
if  the  cider  does  not  contain  more  than 
three  per  cent  of  alcohol  as  afores.aid.  not 
to  be  drunk  on  the  i)remises ;  noi-  shall 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  apply  to 
sales  of  wine  at  wholesale  by  the  original 
makers  thereof  at  the  place  of  manufac¬ 
ture  and  not  to  be  drunk  on  the  prem¬ 
ises.” 


Write  for  Free  Booklet.  For  further  details  write  nearest  office 
for  free  illustrated  booklet  covering  all  of  these  types  of  roofing. 
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Resist  Storms  and  Fire 

You  will  find  Barrett  Everlastic  Roofings  far  more 
durable  under  all  conditions  than  any  other  roofings 
made.  Tl'hey  are  absolutely  water-proof  and  weather¬ 
proof.  They  resist  sun,  rain,  wind,  and  fire. 

The  Everlastic  System  of  Roofings  provides  a  roofing 
for  each  type  of  steep-roofed  building — house,  garage, 
barn,  chicken-house,  silo,  or  shed. 

Everlastic  Roofings  give  you  the  highest  possible  sat¬ 
isfaction  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  Read  the  brief 
description  below. 


Everlastic 
“Rubber”  Roofing 

A  recognized  standard  among 
so-called  “rubber”  roofings. 
Famous  for  its  durability. 
Made  of  tlie  best  w'atcrproof- 
Ing  materials,  it  defies  wind 
and  weather  and  insures  drj', 
comfortable  buildings  under 
all  weather  conditions. 

Everlastic 

Slate-Surfaced  Roofing 

A  high-grade  roll  roofing, 
surfaced  avith  genuine  crushed 
slate  in  two  natural  shades, 
red  or  green.  Neve.r  needs 
painting.  Colors  are  perma¬ 
nent.  Handsome  enough  for 
a  home,  economical  enough 
for  a  barn  or  garage.  Com¬ 
bines  real  protection  against 
fire  with  unusual  beauty. 


Everlastic 

Multi-Shingles 

Made  of  high-grade  felt, 
thoroughly  waterproofed  and 
surfaced  ’vjith  crushed  slate  m. 
natural  colors,  either  red  or 
green.  Laid  in  strips  of  four 
shingles  in  one  at  far  less  cost 
in  labor  and  time  than  for 
wooden  shingles.  Gives  you 
a  roof  of  unusual  artistic 
beauty  that  resists  fire  and 
weather. 

Everlastic 
Tylike  Shingles 

Made  of  the  same  dunible 
slate-surfaced  (red  or  green) 
material  as  Everlastic  Multi¬ 
shingles  but  cut  into  indi¬ 
vidual  shingles,  8  x  123^ 
inches.  Laid  like  wooden 
shingles  but  cost  less. 


THE  SELF*OIL|NG  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  thtit 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier , 

Aermotors,  making  them  self-oU- , 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motora 
keeps  in  the  oil  and  I 
keeps  out  dust  andl 
rain.The  SpIashOilingl 
System  constantly*  ^ 

floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre- . 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the^ 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze?  . 

The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO..  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 


ASmall  California  Farm; 


earns  more  money 
I  with  less  work.  Raise 
the  ciops  you  know, 
also  oranges,  gra|)es,  olives  and  ligs.  No  cold  weather;  rich 
soil :  low  prices:  ea.sy  terms.  Enjoy  life  here.  Newcomers 
>n  lconie.  Write  for  new  San  Joaquin  Valley  Jllustrated 
I'’oldci‘s.free.  C'.  L. Seagriives,  I  iidiistrliil C'oiiiiiilHsioii- 
cr  .‘sniitu  Ee  It.v.,  l!M!!i  Kiiilway  Kxcliaiige,  Oliicugo 


BROWN 

FENCE 

ISOSlylcs 


2r*(>erRo<IUi> 


150 
Styles 

Write  for  Greatest  money  s:iv* 
ing  fence  bargain  book  ever  printed.  Brown 
fence  is  made  of  Heavy  DOUBLE  GALVAN¬ 
IZED  Wire.  Resists  rust  longest.  ALso 
(iates  and  Barb  Wire.  Low  Factory  Prices.  Freight 
Prepaid.  Write  for  free  fence  l>ook  and  sample  to  test. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

OEPT.  259  ...  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Your  t-nance  is  in  Canada.  Hicb  lauds  and 
business  opportunities  offei-  yon  iiidepcndenoe. 
Farm  lands  Sll  to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated  lands 
$35  to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $3,000  loan 
in  improvements,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan 
of  livestock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  per¬ 
sonal  property  or  livestock.  Good  markets, 
churches,  schools,  roads,  telepbonos.  Excel¬ 
lent  climate — crops  and  livestock  prove  it. 
Special  homeseekers’  fare  certificates.  Write 
for  free  booklets.  Allan  Cameron,  General 
Superintendent  Land  Branch,  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway,  519  Ninth  Avenue.  Calgary, 
Alberta. 
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Up-State  Farm  Notes 

Tjtti.e  Fam-s  to  Dei.tver  Milk. — The 
dairymen  of  Little  Falls  think  if  it  is 
profitable  for  the  dealers  to  retail  milk 
that  they  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  the 
profits.  The  Dairymen's  LeaKue  of  that 
city  has  bought  two  auto  trucks  and  will 
retail  milk  at  a  price  that  it  is  hoped 
will  lead  to  a  much  more  generous  use  of 
it  by  the  public.  If  the  experiment  is 
profitable,  other  cities  will  follow  the  ex- 
ami)le.  Fortland  is  beginning  a  campaign 
foi‘  cheaj)er  milk,  the  dealers  having  re¬ 
fused  to  modify  the  retail  price  of  i2c  a 
(juart.  when  i)aying  4c  or  thereabouts. 

Fow-Testi.xg  Assoct.vtio.x.s  Active. — 
W.  P.  Frost,  who  is  in  charge  of  dairy 
improvement  in  New  York  State,  reports 
the  following  communities  as  having  ac¬ 
tive  cow-t('sfing  associations,  with  the 
number  of  cows  tested :  Carroll.  292 
cows;  Hartford.  TO!  ;  Tioga.  454;  West 
Kxeter.  .501  ;  Oswego.  487  ;  Mohawk  Val¬ 
ley.  178;  !^^alone.  .580:  Erie.  120);  Pe- 
pacton.  .200;  Franklin.  .207 ;  Bovina.  091  ; 
Delhi.  701:  Texas  Valley.  .2.27;  North 
Chenango.  421  ;  Chenango  Valley.  094. 
llichfield  and  Chatauqua  have  new  or¬ 
ganizations  beginning  the  work,  and  oth¬ 
ers  are  being  formed.  X.  M.  Congdon  of 
Earlville  had  a  dairy  of  10  cows.  After 
a  year  in  the  cow-testing  association  he 
.'^old  eight  cows  and  then  made  more  profit 
from  the  eight  remaining  than  before 
from  the  entire  herd. 

Mii.k  Campaicx  Bears  Frot. — B.  11. 
Hawkins  of  the  Cloverland  Dairy  f’om- 
pany  of  Syracuse  reports  that  his  firm 
finds  a  much  better  demand  for  milk  than 
one  year  ago.  The  retail  price  in  that 
city  is  still  10c  for  certified  milk  and 
12  and  1.2c  for  other  grades.  Yet  the 
work  of  the  food  specialists  in  showing 
the  food  value  of  milk  at  even  the  high¬ 
est  retail  prices  as  greater  than  any 
other  known  food  is  beginning  to  show 
in  an  increased  use  of  milk  as  a  food  by 
the  public.  There  is  a  fast  spreading 
de.sire  on  the  part  of  the  people,  finding 
expression  through  various  organized 
bodies,  for  better  retail  methods,  bulk 
milk  to  be  sold  from  stores,  city  owned  or 
farm-owned  distributing  plants — anything 
but  the  old.  high-priced,  uneconomical 
system  of  delivery.  Even  the  daily  pa- 
per.s.  the  last  agencies  to  see  the  rights  of 
farmers  and  consumers,  are  beginning  to 
handle  the  question  without  gloves.  The 
selling  of  entire  dairy  herds,  as  of  one 
farmer  near  Marcellus.  who  has  reduced 
his  herd  of  150  cows  down  to  a  one-m.an 
dairy  of  14  cows — and  the  closing  of  fac¬ 
tories  and  creameries  is  awakening  the 
public.  Eureka  and  Tyler  Hollow  skim¬ 
ming  stations  closed  this  month,  with  a 
part  of  the  cream  of  the  section  going 
to  the  Amber  creamery  in  Marcellus. 

Sheep  Breeders  Poor.  Wooi.. — The 
Tompkins  County  Wool  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  arranging  to  sell  its  wool  direct 
to  the  government,  eliminating  middle¬ 
men’s  profits.  2Tie  a.ssociation  has  an 
agreement  with  the  Jeremiah  Williams 
Co.  of  Boston  to  take  all  their  product, 
to  be  graded  by  an  expert  from  the  mills 
at  the  time  of  loading,  the  following  mini¬ 
mum  prices  to  be  paid  when  wool  is 

graded,  or  90  per  cent  of  the  prices  to 
be  paid  when  the  Federal  inspectors 
grade  the  finished  product :  Medium 

grade.  09c  per  lb. ;  Delaine.  02c ;  short 

and  rejects.  .50c.  The  Cayuga  County 
Farm  Bureau  will  arrange  for  150  Cayuga 
County  wool  growers  to  unite  in  selling 
their  wool  with  Tompkins  County  by  ]iay- 
ing  a  50c  fee  for  membership  in  the 

Tompkins  Farm  Bureau. 

State  Fair  Pi.ax.s. — The  War  De¬ 
partment  will  fill  2,500  feet  of  space  at 
the  State  fair  with  guns,  infantry  equip¬ 
ment.  models  of  battle.ships,  dreadnoughts, 
destroyers,  projectiles,  uniforms,  .subma¬ 
rine  equipment,  and  a  great  variety  of  war 
exhibits.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
will  have  a  large  exhibit  from  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Fi.sheries.  The  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  will  show  the  scope  of  its  work,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  will  show 
one  of  its  mine  rescue  cars,  with  crew  to 
explain  intricate  re.scue  apparatus.  The 
commission  Avill  attempt  to  acquire  78 
acres  of  the  north  side  of  the  grounds 
for  additional  exhibition  and  parking 
areas. 

Notes  from  Great  Hoi.steix  Friesiax 
Meet. — A  Cortland  firm.  Abbott  &  Clark, 
sold  three  cows  and  a  calf  at  the  great 
Milwaukee  sale  for  .$20,150.  These  cows 
were  all  producers  of  41  to  4.2  lbs.  of  but¬ 
ter  in  seven  days,  and  had  been  developed 
by  this  firm  quite  recently.  Of  only  35 
cows  in  all  Holstein  history,  there  have 
been  developed  by  this  firm  the  past  year, 
with  ten  others  that  jiroduced  over  30  lbs. 
of  butter,  a  remarkable  accomplishment, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  average 
cow  produces  about  10  Ib.s.  of  fat  in  7 
days.  W.  B.  Mace,  also  of  Cortland,  sold 
a  41 -lb.  cow  for  ,$.2,850;  a  bull  calf  for 
,$1,200.  and  a  yearling  heifer  for  $1.3,50. 

8t.ate  Crop.s  Promise  Wei.i... — Peas 
are  podding  heavily.  Early  cut  Alfalfa 
is  curing  and  shows  a  good  crop.  Corn 
and  potato  planting  is  practically  finished, 
with  beans  neai’ly  in.  Tomatoes  are  a 
larger  acreage  than  ever,  with  plants 
somewhat  scarce.  Cabbage  setting  is  be¬ 
ing  completed  earlier  than  usual,  with 
jdants  in  unusually  fine  condition,  owing 
to  good  weather  and  an  unusiual  number 
of  screened  beds  for  growing  the  plants. 
Potatoes  are  decreased  in  acreage  about 
20  j)er  cent,  it  is  believed,  with  corn  in¬ 
creased  10  to  15  per  cent.  But  poor  ger¬ 
mination  of  the  latter  will  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  to  about  normal.  Apples  will  be 
a  good  crop,  though  thei-e  have  never 
been  so  many  reports  of  winter-killed 


trees,  both  old  and  young.  Cherries  have 
suffered  heavily,  leafing  out  and  even  set¬ 
ting  fruit  as  usual,  only  to  succumb  to 
the  strain  suddenly,  with  the  whole  top 
writing  and  dying.  The  bark  was  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  trunk  in  many  instances 
by  long  freezing.  The  cherry  crop  of 
Central  New  York  will  be  very  light. 
Homegrown  strawbeiu-ies  and  peas  are 
coming  into  most  ui)-$tate  markets,  with 
prices  on  the  top  floor.  M.  G.  F. 


Western  New  York  Notes 

The  Ontario  County  Brotherhood  of 
Thrashermen  recently  held  a  meeting  in 
Phelps  at  which  prices  for  the  1918  sea¬ 
son  were  established  and  the  co.st  of  out¬ 
fits  discussed.  Charges  for  thrashing 
grain  were  fixed  as  follows :  Oats.  (1  cents 
]jer  bushel  ;  barley  and  whe.at.  8  cents ; 
rye  and  buckwheat.  10  cents,  and  a  set 
job.  where  the  producer  has  less  than  100 
bushels  of  grain  to  thrash.  $10.  These 
figures  are  slightly  in  excess  of  the  1917 
figures.  The  ,tuly  meeting  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  was  arranged  for  Canandaigua. 

The  first  instance  of  wheat  being  re¬ 
quisitioned  in  the  State  of  New  Y^ork  oc¬ 
curred  in  Benton,  where  1.000  bushels 
on  the  Ketcham  farm  were  taken  by  A. 
2’.  Beardslee.  deputy  food  commis.sioner 
for  Yates  County.  The  wheat  was  taken 
to  Penn  Yan.  where  it  was  sampled,  grad¬ 
ed  and  shipped  to  a  Government  ware¬ 
house.  Payment  will  be  made  for  the 
wheat,  less  expenses. 

Fifty  cherry  growers  in  the  Geneva  dis¬ 
trict  appealed  to  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  help  in  harvesting  the  cherry 
crop,  estimated  at  nearly  1.000.000  pounds 
of  fruit.  City  harvesters  were  secured, 
the  growers  paying  transportation  to  and 
from  the  farms. 

2’he  Steuben  County  Agricultur.al  So¬ 
ciety  has  arranged  to  pay  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  all  premiums  in  War  Savings 
Stamps  this  year.  Exhibitors  in  submit- 
their  entry  blanks  are  requested  to  state 
what  percentage  of  premiums  won  by 
them  will  be  acceptable  in  stamps?. 

Representing  14  bean-growing  counties 
of  the  .State,  the  New  York  State  Bean 
Growers’  Associ.ation  was  recently  organ¬ 
ized  at  Rochester  with  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  ;  President.  Fitch  II.  Davis  of  Li¬ 
vonia  ;  vice-prc.sident.  Charles  G.  Porter, 
Albion  :  secretary-treasurer.  II.  E.  Cox, 
North  Rush ;  directors.  Earnest  Olluu, 
Perry ;  M.  E.  Ross.  Avon :  .Tohn  Q. 
Wells.  •Shortsville ;  't  Willis  P.  Rogers, 
AVilliamson  ;  ,T.  I.  Dillingham.  Auburn ; 
Senator  Charles  .1.  lYhite,  Brockport ;  11. 
F.  Collister.  Fillmore ;  Frederick  N. 
Smith,  Trumansburg;  W.  L.  Rowe.  Way- 
land  :  A.  W.  Densmore.  Albion  ;  Howard 
^  S.  Fullagar,  Penn  Yan.  and  Charles  E. 

'  Shepard.  Batavia.  The  purposes  of  the 
organization  are  summarized  as  follows : 
To  increase  the  consumption  of  beans :  to 
obtain  va  uniform  system  of  weighhig, 
picking  and  marketing  the  crop  ;  to  stim¬ 
ulate  better  growing  methods,  including 
the  control  of  diseases  and  in.sect  troubles 
and  improvement  ofthe  crop  by  plant 
selection. 

Application  has  been  made  on  behalf 
of  the  State  growers  that  the  Government 
])ut  beans  on  the  wheat  substitute  list.  If 
this  can  be  effected,  it  is  thought  the  dam¬ 
age  that  has  been  done  the  State  growers 
by  the  preferential  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  be  largely  oi-ercome  and  an  out¬ 
let  for  the  thousands  of  bu.shels  held  by 
the  dealers  and  grower  will  be  furnished. 
Beans  are  one  of  the  most  concentrated 
food  products,  and  rank  higher  in  food 
content  than  many  of  the  substitutes  al¬ 
ready  on  the  list.  As  the  matter  now 
stands,  rice,  which  is  a  wheat  substitute, 
has  increased  in  volume  of  sales  ten  times 
over  what  it  was  last  year,  according  to 
the  report  of  one  of  the  big  concerns  op¬ 
erating  c-hain  stoi-es  over  the  country, 
while  sales  of  beans  have  dropped  to  one- 
sixth  in  the  same  time.  Accordingly,  it 
is  estimated  that  a  decrease  of  25  per 
cent  in  the  State  acreage  of  beans  has  re¬ 
sulted.  The  low  average  production  of 
the  last  two  years  has  discouraged  many 
growers  in  the  principal  bean-growing  sec¬ 
tions.  Oats,  barley  and  Spring  wheat  in 
some  districts  have  supplanted  the  beau 
crop.  A-  ir.  P. 


From  the  outlook  at  present  I  believe 
we  will  have  blunper  crops.  We  have 
had  considerable  wet  weather  this  season 
winch  will  give  us  an  exceptionally  heavy 
hay  crop.  Considerable  wheat  has  been 
sown  last  Fall,  and  the  same  is  looking 
fine.  The  corn  crop  seems  to  be  the 
most  backward,  owing  to  wet.  cold 
Aveather.  dropping  to  as  low  as  ,22  degrees, 
with  a  little  touch  of  frost  at  night,  which 
has  done  some  damage  to  the  bean  crop, 
also  some  pieces  of  potatoes,  but  not  so 
bad  but  what  they  will  come  along,  pro¬ 
viding  we  have  no  harder  frosts.  We  de¬ 
pend  almost  entirely  on  dairying  for  our 
income.  I  have  before  me  statement  for 
milk  sold  the  International  Milk  Products 
Co.  during  the  month  of  May,  which  net¬ 
ted  me  per  hundred  for  ,2  per  cent  milk 
$2,217  after  carrying  charges,  can  charge 
and  League  assessment  had  been  taken 
out.  I  received  a  test  from  a  grade 
Guernsey  dairy  of  3.75.  Farmers  in  this 
section,  except  in  rare  cases,  make  and 
market  no  butter  or  cheese,  depending  on 
shipping  stations  for  disposition  of  their 
milk.  TNliere  butter  is  sold  we  receive 
45  to  48c  for  good  dairy  butter  packed  in 
1-lb.  prints  or  ,5-lb.  crocks.  Old  stock  po¬ 
tatoes  are  being  sold  for  70c  per  bushel. 
’These  are  the  only  products  from  the 
farm  that  have  been  marketed  so  far  this 
season.  m.  j.  c. 

Ot.sego  Go.,  N.  Y. 


Gas  Stove  Comfort 
Kerosene  Cost 

Cook  with  kerosene — it  costs  little 
and  is  sold  everywhere. 

And  do  Wonderful  cooking — with 
the  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook 
Stove. 

No  ashes,  coal  or  wood  to  add 
to  your  hard  work. 

Steady,  smokeless  heat  at  the  touch  of 
a  match.  On  or  off  instantly — readily 
adjusted  for  any  kind  of  cooking — real 
gas  stove  comfort  with  kerosene. 
3,000,000  users  prove  the  worth  of  the 
New  Perfection. 

Made  in  1,  2,  3.  4-burner  sizes,  with  or 
without  cabinet  top. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Offices 

New  York  Albany 

Buffalo  Boston 

NEW  PERFECTION 


Ask  your  dealer  about 
theNew  Perfection 
Kerosene  Water 
Heater  and  New 
Perfection  Ovens — 
none  better. 


For  best  results  use 
SO-CO-NY  Kerosene. 


4  WILL  SELL  YOU  AN  ENGINE 


On  Practically  Your  Own  Terms 

ALL  CASH,  Any  worthy,  creditable  person,  anywhere 
D  \  DT'  ^  A  CM  these  terms.  Any- 

IrAKl  one  can  order  without  risk.  I  guarantee 

or  NO  CASH  delivery  to  your  station.  All  WITTE 
TkAM/IM  -Engines  sold  on  5-year  guarantee, 2  to  30h-p. 
m3\3  W  J\  My  factory  is  the  largest  exclusive  engine  factory  in 
the  world,  selling  direct  to  the  user,  any  style— 
Stationary,  Portable  or  Saw  Rig.  I  Ship  Your 
Engine  Quick.  You  choose  engine  and  plan  of 
payment.  WITTE  Engines  are  best-looking,  best 
balanced,  easy  to  operate.  Money  Back 
11  Not  Satisfied  on  My  New  90 
Day  Engine  Offer— FREE. 
-ED.  H.  WITTE.  Pres. 

SIGN^'^^s.  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

UST'U'C*  1896  Oakland  Avenue 

Kansaa  City,  Mo. 

FOR  FREE  BOOK^^  *  pftUb^rsh,  '' 


ED.  H,  WITTE 


“How  to  Judge  Engines' 

My  new  book  eznlains  what 
*  «^*-**j  you  should  know  about  cnKtnca 
before  you  buy  one.  Fill  out  Coupon,  stating 
Btze  ciigir 
you  need 


w 


Name 
Town. 
State  - 


Mail  Co  Witte  BnAine  Worka 


‘TMF  BALF/l  FOB  BUSINESS 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG,  ANN  ARBOR  MACHINE  CO.,  160  Main  St..  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 


I.  y\ 


are  common  in  Western  Canada.  The  thousands  of  U.  S.  farmers 
who  have  accepted  Canada’s  generous  offer  to  settle  on  home¬ 
steads  or  buy  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been  well  repaid 
by  bountiful  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains. 

Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15.  to  $30.  par 
acre— get  $2.  a  bushel  for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45 

bushels  to  the  acre  you  are  bound  to  make  money — that’s 
what  you  can  do  in  Western  Canada, 

In  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  or  Alberta  you  can  get  a 

Homestead  of  1 60  Acres  Free 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prices. 

During  many  years  Canadian  wheat 
fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the 
acre  —  many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Wonderful  crops  also  of 
Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farm* 
inc  is  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais¬ 
ing.  Good  schools,  churches,  markets  conven¬ 
ient,  climate  excellent.  ■  Write  for  literature 
and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates 
to  Supt.  of  Immigration.  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 


liilRiL 


O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

30Z  E.  Genesee  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


liL 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you* It  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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tJaby  Trees  Bearing  Fruit 

A  lioston  mail-order  house  not  long  ago 
ofi'ered  “l.()00  fruit  trees  at  the  bearing 
age  at  40  cents  each.” 

"These  are  trees  which  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  in  nur.series  until  they  are 
old  enough  and  big  enough  to  bear  fruit, 
liach  of  these  trees  has  been  especially 
selected  and  cared  for  during  the  years  it 
has  grown  in  the  nurseries.  The  growers 
assure  us  they  will  bear  this  year,  provid¬ 
ed  vou  follow  these  simple  directions  care¬ 
fully 

The  ^‘Directions.’’' 

“Cut  off  about  six  inches  of  the  limb 
growth,  prune  off  bruised  ends  of  roots,  if 
any.  make  a  smooth  cut.  dig  hole  deep 
enough  so  that  the  tree  will  be  buried  to 
the  same  depth  as  when  standing  in  the 
nursery  row,  or  up  to  the  collar — soak 
roots  in  water  one-half  hour,  pl.ace  trees 
in  hole,  fill  in  one-fourth,  tread  well :  an¬ 
other  one-fourth,  tread  well  :  the  third 
niie-fourth.  tread  well:  then  finish  filling 
.•ind  tread  firmly  so  that  when  the  tree  is 
set  it  would  require  a  strong  man  to  pull 
it  out.” 

Is  it  possible  that  such  trees  will  bear 
the  year  they  are  set  out?  J.  u. 

From  the  description  we  concluded 
these  were  apples  worked  on  dwarf  stock, 
as  is  often  done.  The  following  opinions 
indicate  the  possibility  of  such  planting: 

While  I  have  not  seen  these  trees  at 
all.  the  understanding  is  that  a  certain 
nursery  in  New  York  is  offering  what 
they  call  bearing-age  fruit  trees.  These 
are  undoubtedly,  as  you  say.  grafted  on 
dwai’f  stock  and  from  three  to  five  years 
old.  so  that  it  would  be  possible  if  they 
were  carefully  moved  with  jilenty  of  soil 
about  the  roots,  from  the  nursery  to  their 
permanent  quarters,  to  get  them  to  bear  a 
little  fruit  the  first  year.  Fnder  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  handling  through  the  stores,  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  get 
them  to  produce  the  first  year. 

WILFRIU  WIIFELER. 

Some  varieties  of  apples,  like  the  Bis- 
m;irck.  Yellow  Transparent.  Wealthy,  and 
a  few  others  are  very  precocious  bearers, 
and  it  is  possible  to  force  the  trees  into 
bearing  when  but  four  years  from  the 
graft,  and  but  five  or  six  feet  in  height. 
Such  sized  trees  are  convenient  for  a 
nurseryman  to  handle,  and  can  usu.ally 
be  obtained  from  most  nurserymen,  at 
jiinces  considerably  below  the  cost  of 
growing,  as  they  comprise  the  left-over 
stock,  which  is  seldom  wanted  by  the 
planters,  .since  they  have  found  that  a 
two-year-old  tree  will  come  into  profit- 
aide  bearing  much  sooner.  But  the  bear¬ 
ing  surface  of  the.se  forced  trees  is  so 
small  that  they  have  very  little  value  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  novelty,  and  as  an  illustration 
of  what  it  is  j)ossibb>  for  the  horticulturist 
to  do.  It  is  j)ossible  for  a  skilful  gar¬ 
dener  to  remove  such  a  tree  from  Wie 
ground  in  very  early  Spring  and  reset  it 
in  a  nearby  location  so  skilfully  that  it 
will  suffer  no  check  in  its  development, 
but  will  bear  its  fruit  as  though  it  had 
not  been  disturbed.  But  it  is  not  j^ossihle 
to  take  such  a  tree  from  the  ground,  pack 
it  for  shipment,  put  it  into  cold  storage, 
send  it  a  long  distance  and  reset  it.  with¬ 
out  giving  it  such  a  check  that  its  fruit 
buds  will  change  themselves  into  leaf 
buds  and  produce  no  fruit,  unless,  pos¬ 
sibly.  it  has  been  grown  in  a  box.  or  tub. 
in  which  case  the  cost  of  growing  will  far 
exceed  the  price  of  40  cents,  which  is 
asked.  The  nurseryman  can  exhibit  trees 
showing  a  full  comi)lement  of  fruit  si)urs 
and  well-developed  fruit  buds,  indicating  j 
that  the  tree  will  bear  fruit  if  undis-  ! 
turbed.  but  he  cannot  deliver  them  to  a 
customer,  by  any  ordinary  method  of  dig¬ 
ging  and  packing,  in  such  a  condition  that 
the  promi.ses  of  the  tree  will  stand  one 
chance  in  ten  thousand  of  being  fulfilled. 
Br.actically  and  commercially  it  is  an  im- 
jiossibility  to  transplant  apple  trees  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  will  produce 
fruit  during  the  same  season. 

Vermont.  c.  o.  ou>rsHEE. 

My  experience  with  bearing-a'-.e  ti'ees 
has  not  been  .satisfactory,  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  others  here.  ^Ve  do  not  find 
that  anything  is  gained  in  fruiting.  I 
Imve  tried  a  number  and  want  no  more.  . 
There  comes  a  time  when  you  cannot  rip 
out  a  tree  without  doing  excessive  dam¬ 
age  to  its  roots.  I  should  prefer  one- 
year-olds  to  four.  The  ju-oposed  cutting 
back  would  accomplish  nothing  unless 
fruit  spurs  had  formed  last  year.  It 
strik(*s  me  that  the  claim  is  on  a  par 
with  those  of  certain  writers  in  certain 
agricultural  (?»  papers,  describing  or¬ 
chards  where  $300  i»er  acre  can  be  taken 
from  apple  trees  “the  third  year  after 


.setting."  Such  stuff  tires  me,  for  it  hurts 
.  the  industry.  You  can  buy  “good  bearing- 
:ige  trees"  for  10  cents,  because  of  the 
great  surplus,  and  the  necessity  for  clear¬ 
ing  them  out  of  the  ground.  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  stick  to  old-fashioned  two-year- 
olds  and  find  the  comfort  of  living  with 
them.  GKO.  M.  TWITCHELL. 

This  looks  to  me  like  a  very  doubtful 
proposition.  I  do  not  think  that  trees 
which  would  produce  fruit  the  same  year 
as  planted  could  be  sold  at  any  such  price, 
because  of  the  fact  th,at  such  trees  would 
have  to  be  grown  for  at  least  six  or  eight 
years  in  a  nursery  and  carefully  root 
pruned,  and  when  shipped  would  have  to 
tie  either  tubbed  or  sacked  with  a  ball  of 
earth  around  them  and  could  not  be  sold 
at  any  such  price. 

Trees  are  sometimes  sold  in  tubs  which 
are  set  in  the  ground  and  will  produce 
fruit  the  year  following  setting.  These 
trees,  however,  are  for  the  purpose  of 
catering  to  a  rich  man’s  fad  rather  than 
to  practical  fruit  growing. 

It  is  possible  that  very  small  trees  on 
Paradise  stock  might  develop  fruit  buds, 
which,  if  carefully  planted,  might  pro¬ 
duce  one  or  two  apples  the  first  year  after 
planting:  however.  I  should  expect  that 
the  shock  of  transplanting  would  cause 
any  blossoms  that  developed  to  fail  to 
set  fruit,  and  therefore  believe  that  it 
would  be  quite  difficult  for  any  firm  to 
substantiate  the  claims  Avhich  you  set 
forth  have  been  made. 

B.  D.  VAX  BUREX. 


Destroying  Artichokes 

R.  W.  B..  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y’^..  wants  to 
know  how  to  destroy  artichokes.  I  de¬ 
stroyed  the  plants  on  my  farm  by  digging 
them  up.  There  is  a  time  when  the  old 
tubers^  are  past  growing  and  the  new 
tubers 'are  not  formed,  the  time  when  the 
artichokes  are  in  bloom.  I  dug  mine  with 
a  four-tined  g.arden  fork  by  pushing  the 
fork  down  by  the  side  of  the  plants  and 
then  pulling  them  up  by  hand.  If  he 
waits  until  they  are  in  bloom  and  plows 
them  under  he  will  kill  most  of  them. 
What  few  come  up  the  next  year  he  can 
dig  up  when  they  are  in  bloom,  and  that 
will  finish  them.  w.  s. 

Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


Rose  Bugs  and  Chestnut  Blight 

A  reader  in  Pennsylvania  .states  that  he 
has  discovered  the  cause  of  the  dreaded 
chestnut  blight,  and  he  sends  specimens 
of  the  insect  which  he  knows  is  causing 
that  trouble,  and  samples  of  the  larviie. 
The  specimens  were  sent  to  Dr.  J.  T. 
Headlee  of  the  New  Jersey  Station,  and 
he  reports : 

“The  specimens  enclosed  by  your  cor- 
I’espondent  are  apparently  nothing  Tiiore 
nor  less  than  examples  of  the  common  rose 
bug.  Macrodactylus  subspiuosus  P’ab.  The 
work  on  the  foliage  is  quiti'  characteristic 
of  this  species  except  in  so  far  as  any  in¬ 
sect  with  similar  lieibits  might  come  in 
contact  with  infected  trees  and  then  fly  to 
uninfected  trees,  carrying  spores  of  the 
blight.  The  rose  bug  is  surely  not  to  be 
blamed  for  the  chestnut  bark  disease.  If 
the  planting  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  ren¬ 
der  the  application  of  self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur  practicable,  a  prompt  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  thorough  coating  to  the  foliage 
as  soon  as  the  ro.se  bug  begins  to  appear 
on  it  Avill  stop  the  injury.  Ordinarily  one 
treatment  with  this  material  is  sufficient 
to  give  protection.”^Tl0^fAS  J.  I£EAI)LEe. 


Poison  Ivy  and  Robins 

I  notice  in  a  recent  i.ssue  of  your  paper 
an  article  on  poison  ivy.  As  I  also  suffer 
from  its  poisonous  effect  and  am  glad  to 
help  others,  I  wish  to  give  yoti  a  simple 
remedy  that  was  given  me  by  a  i)hysician, 
and  which  I  have  never  seen  mentioned. 
It  is  the  “oil  of  goldenrod."  It  is  just 
rubbed  on  with  the  finger. 

I  also  notice  that  you  are  looking  un¬ 
favorably  on  the  protection  of  the  robin. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Audubon  Rociet.v, 
and  believe  in  the  protection  of  birds,  but 
I  am  commencing  to  doubt  the  benefit  de¬ 
rived  from  the  robins.  They  do  not  leave 
me  a  single  cherry,  jind  they  take  a  piece 
out  of  the  first  ripe  strawberry.  We  are 
told  that  they  destroy  noxious  wee<ls  by 
eating  their  seed:  they  certainly  eat  the 
seeds,  but  they  do  not  digest  them  all, 
and  void  the  undigested  seeds  in  a  fine  con¬ 
dition  for  growth,  and  con.sequently  fill 
the  ground  with  poison  ivy  plants.  I 
have  seen  their  nest  in  the  same  tree  that 
was  infested  with  the  tent  caterpillar,  but 
I  have  never  seen  them  destroy  one.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  your  article  will  bring 
out  some  one  to  defend  them.  s.  b.  .s. 
Setauket,  R.  I. 


The  Thieving  Robin 

I  want  to  add  my  experience  with 
robins  to  those  given  on  page  75V2.  When 
the  United  States  took  my  home  last 
September  for  Camp  Merritt  I  at  once 
set  about  making  a  strawberi\v  bed  at 
my  new  home,  and  by  September  lit  had 
300  of  the  finest  Brandywine  and  Mar¬ 
shall  I  ever  raised,  growing  beautifully. 
On  May  25  they  were  loaded  with  berries, 
of  which  I  got  less  than  one  quart,  while 
the  robins  got  what  would  have  been  50 
at  least,  if  allowed  to  ripen.  I  .shall  surely 
use  a  shotgun  next  year.  A.  C.  W. 

Northern  New  Jersey. 


UNHAM 


Put  tlie  Ciilti-Packer  right  back  of  the 
drill  and  you  Avill  firm  the  soil  around 
the  seed,  hasten  sprouting  and  get  the 
most  even,  sturdy  stand  of  wheat  you 
ever  had. 

The  Culti-Packer  has  paid  for  itself  on 
wheat  alone  for  thousands  of  farmers,  and 
it  is  just  as  good  on  every  other  crop  you 
raise — corn,  oats,  alfalfa,  beets,  potatoes, 
rice,  cotton,  sugar  cane. 

Fifteen  minutes  work  in  the  field  will  j)rove 
these  claims  and  show  you  how  to  get 
more  ^^'heat  with  less  labor. 

Phone  Your  John  Deere  Dealer  Today— 

Mal^e  Sure  of  Your  Culti-Packer 


The  Culti-Packer 

A  sturdy  simple  farm  tool.  Just  two  rows  of  .semi¬ 
steel  wheels,  mounted  on  1  3-4-inch  axle  and  fitted 
with  dust-iiroof  roller  bearings.  Wheels  quick  de¬ 
tachable  for  straddling  corn. 

Soil  Sense 

A  48-page  book  on  soils  with  o\'er  100  field  photos. 
Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  or  write  direct. 


The  Dunham  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Factories  at 
Berea,  Ohio 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Cover  Crop 
Paht  I. 

There  liiivc  been  so  mauy  questions 
.ibout  eover  crops  that  it  seems  well  to 
hunch  them  together  briefly.  Bear  in 
jiiiml  that  tliese  answers  refer  to  our  own 
(  xperience  i:i  Northern  New  Jersey.  The 
advice  nii^dit  he  modified  to  fit  other  local¬ 
ities. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  cover  crops?” 

('(.ver  crops  that  cover  the  ground  when 
it  would  otherwise  he  bare.  For  instance, 
a  croji  seeded  in  the  corn  or  after  pota- 
loe.s  would  cover  the  ground  during  the 
l-'all  and  Winter  and  could  be  harvested 
or  plowed  under  the  following  Spring 
before  another  crop  was  jdanted. 

“What  is  the  object  of  it?” 

There  are  several  objects.  The  cover 
ci'op  protects  or  holds  the  ground  and 
jirevents  washing  of  the  soil.  It  saves 
plant  food.  During  the  late  Summer  and 
I'all  nitr.ates  are  raiiidly  formed  in  the 
soil.  Thes('  nitrates  are  the  soluble  form 
of  nitrogen — the  most  valuable  part  of 
plant  food.  Tf  the  soil  is  left  bare  much 
of  this  plant  food  is  washed  out  of  the  soil 
:ind  lost.  If  some  thrifty  crop  is  growing 
on  the  soil  most  of  these  nitrates  will  be 
saved.  Th(“  cover  crop  adds  organic  mat¬ 
ter  or  humus  to  the  soil.  In  our  own  sec¬ 
tion  the  three  great  soil  needs  are  or- 
g:inic  matt(U'.  lime  ar.d  phosphorus.  It  is 
not  a  stock  couuti'y.  and  manure  is  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  cover  crop  supplies  the 
needed  humus.  'I'lie  cover  crop  will  give 
good  early  i)asture  for  stock — ahead  of 
grass  or  any  Si)ring  crop.  When  .seeded 
in  damp  ground  the  cover  ci'op  will  dry 
out  the  soil  .so  you  can  work  it  eailier 
than  otherwise.  This  is  particularly  true 
W'hen  rye  is  used,  since  that  grain  is  a 
rank  grower  and  will  suck  the  ground 
dry. 

•‘Is  not  that  a  disadvantage  on  dry 
ground  in  a  dry  season?” 

Yes ;  in  such  cases  it  is  better  to  cut 
the  eover  cro])  early  for  feed,  or  plow  it 
under  before  it  gets  too  large. 

“Some  farmers  say  they  have  i)lowed 
rye  or  other  cover  crops  under,  and  ruined 
a  crop  of  corn  by  doing  so.  What  about 
that?” 

It  is  usually  more  the  fault  of  the  farm¬ 
er  than  of  the  cover  crop.  They  can  plow 
such  a  crop  under  and  leave  the  .soil  loose 
and  open.  Of  course  the  warm  air  works 
in.  The  effect  of  that  is  to  dry  out  the 
mass  of  organic  matter  loose  in  the  soil, 
and  make  it  ferment.  Thus  we  have  a 
sour  mass  where  the  roots  ought  to  feed, 
with  all  the  moisture  dried  mit.  and  little, 
if  any.  rising  from  below.  Of  course  such 
a  coiidition  will  prevent  any  crop  from 
grov.'ing  jjroperly,  but  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  cover  crop. 

“What  is  the  way  to  handle  it?” 

Plow  it  under  <iee))l.v  and  then  use  a 
roller  or  heavy  drag  t(^  pack  or  crush  it 
down.  This  prevents  the  air  from  work¬ 
ing  in,  and  makes  the  difference  betw’eon 
a  dry  sponge  and  a  'wet  sponge  under¬ 
ground.  We  believe,  too.  that  lime  should 
be  used  when  the  <-over  croj)  is  plowed 
under.  This  ])revents  too  much  acid  from 
forming  and  breaks  ui)  the  organic  mat¬ 
ter  into,  plant  food. 

“Do  you  call  a  cover  crop  fully  equal 
to  manure?” 

No.  not  Muite;  though  when  lime  is 
used  there  is  not  much  difference.  The 
manure  contains  certain  bacteria  not 
found  in  the  green  crops.  Thus  a  ton  of 
clover  might  contain  as  much  plant  food 
as  a  ton  of  manure  made  from  that 
clover  and  yet  not  have  quite  as  much 
“life”  because  certain  bacteria  are  added 
on  pa.ssing  through  the  animal.  That  is 
why  a  small  amount  of  manure  spread  on 
a  sod  or  ou  a  cover  crop  will  often  give 
results  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  plant  food  it  carries.  The  manure 
serves  as  a  sort  of  “inocul.ation”  by  bring¬ 
ing  in  these  bacteria,  which  work  to  make 
the  organic  matter  available.  There  is 
no  use  claiming  for  cover  crojjs  more  than 
they  deserve. 

■“Will  anything  that  grows  make  a 
cover  crop?” 

Yes;  some  better  than  others. 

“Weeds?” 

Yes.  some  weeds  are  excellent.  I  know 
an  orchardist  who  depends  on  chickweed 
for  oi’ganic  matter.  This  weed  conu's  in 
after  cultiv.ation  stops  and  makes  a  heavy 
growth.  This  man  plows  it  under  every 
Spring  and  says  he  is  well  .satisfied  !  Bag- 
weed  is  a  ))otash-m.aking  i)laut.  See  how 
it  grows  after  potatoes  or  wherever  pot¬ 
ash  has  been  used !  Some  weeds,  like 
redroot  and  smartwood.  are.  1  believe, 
cai)able  of  using  large  amounts  of  jihos- 
idiorus  which  other  plants  could  not  use. 
With  these  two  weeds  and  clover  we 
could  make  a  sort  of  balanced  ration  for 
many  crops. 

“Then  why  not  use  xveeds  entirely?” 

Some  farmers  do.  but  there  are  objec¬ 
tions.  The  weeds  die  out  with  the  fir.st 
hard  frost  and  make  no  more  growth, 


while  the  seeded  crops  keep  alive  through 
the  Winter.  The  s<'eded  crops  give  more 
organic  matter  to  turn  under.  Y^ou  can 
master  them,  while  the  weeds  will  master 
yo’u. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  weeds 
when  plowed  under  would  improve  the 
soil?” 

I  said  so,  and  I  believe  it. 

“What  about  sorrel?  It  is  said  to  indi¬ 
cate  sour,  poor  land.  If  you  plow  it  un¬ 
der  it  xvould  make  the  soil  more  acid !” 

No;  it  might  make  it  more  alkaline. 

“How  can  such  a  thing  be  possible?” 

Through  the  nature  of  the  plant.  Take 
a  sour  soil,  or  one  in  which  there  is  no 
carbonate  of  lime.  There  may  be  other 
forms  of  lime  not  available.  A  sorrel 
plant  grows  beside  plants  of  Alfalfa  and 
Bed  clover.  The  latter  cannot  live  and 
thrive,  because  there  is  no  lime  caibon- 
ate  in  the  .soil.  They  fade  away  and  die 
as  a  horse  would  if  deprived  of  hay  and 
grain,  but  surrotinded  by  bags  of  saxvdust. 
The  sorrel  plant  is  not  so  dainty.  It  can 
make  u.se  of  other  forms  of  lime  which  the 
Alfalfa  cannot  utilize.  The  sorrel  plant 
takes  up  this  unavailable  lime  and  uses  it 
to  overcome  or  neutralize  the  effect  of  the 
oxalic  acid  which  the  sorrel  plant  devel¬ 
ops.  There  is  formed  in  the  sorrel  plant 
an  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime.  When  the 
.sorrf'l  i)lant  is  plowed  under  it  decays, 
like  other  vegetation,  and  during  this  de¬ 
cay  the  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime  will  be 
taken  up  and  the  available  carbonate  of 
lime  left  in  the  soil. 

“What  difference  does  that  make?” 

You  can  see  that  the  sorrel  used  a  form 
Ilf  lime  which  the  Alfalfa  could  not  ab¬ 
sorb.  In  the  chemi.stry  of  its  growth  the 
sorrel  makes  this  lime  over  into  an  oxal¬ 
ate.  Then,  ou  decay,  this  xvas  again 
changed  into  a  form  of  lime  which  would 
actually  tend  to  sweeten  the  soil.  While 
the  Alfalfa  could  not  grow  in  the  soil 
which  produced  the  sour  sorrel,  after  that 
same  sorrel  decayed  in  that  same  soil  the 
Alfalfa  might  grow. 

“Do  you  believe  that?” 

I  have  to,  since  I  have  seen  it  worked 
out  on  my  oavu  farm.  I  have  a  field 
which  was  so  sour  that  even  Alsike  could 
not  thrive.  The  field  was  red  with  it. 

e  plowed  it  under  and  planted  corn. 
We  had  no  lime  at  the  time,  so  we  put  in 
rye  alone  as  a  cover  crop,  this  grain  not 
needing  lime  particularly.  All  I  know  is 
that  the  clover,  both  Alsike  and  Bed, 
came  in  with  a  fair  stand  when  we  plowed 
under  the  sorrel.  I  can  only  conclude  that 
the  sorrel  used  forms  of  lime  which  the 
clover  could  not  use  and  made  it  over  in 
the  soil  into  forms  which  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  could  use. 

“Is  that  of  any  practical  value?” 

I  think  it  can  be  made  so.  In  the  fu¬ 
ture  I  think  there  will  be  discovered  more 
of  this  chemical  power  of  various  plants 
,to  make  over  and  manufacture  plant  food 
for  us.  I  feel  sure  that  some  of  the  plants 
which  we  now  regard  as  worthless  and 
hateful  -weeds  will  be  found  to  have  pow¬ 
ers  com])arable  to  those  of  sorrel  for  pro¬ 
viding  plant  food  from  the  .soil ! 

“What  do  you  call  the  best  cover 

(■rolls?” 

That  will  vary  with  location,  length  of 
season  and  standard  or  i)ermanent  crop. 
The  be.st  combination  will  be  a  grain,  a 
legume  and  a  root  s(‘eded  together. 

“.lust  what  do  you  mean  by  a  ‘le¬ 
gume?’  The  word  is  fre(iuently  used,  but 
not  always  under.stood.” 

In  speaking  of  “legumes”  I  mean  one  of 
th(‘  i)od-bearing  plants,  which  develop 
their  .seeds  in  pods.  These  include  peas, 
beaus,  clovers.  Alf;ilf:i  and  some  others 
not  generally  grown.  Tlu'se  legumes  have 
the  ability  to  extract  nitrogen  from  the 
air  and  store  it  up  in  their  steins  aiul 
roots.  When  they  are  plowed  into  the  soil 
this  nitrogen,  through  a  form  of  chemis¬ 
try,  is  made  available  to  crops.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  using  a  legume  as  a  cover  crop  is 
that  by  doing  so  you  make  a  chair  gain 
by  adding  nitrogen.  The  grain  and  the 
root  add  nothing  of  actual  plant  value, 
but  somewhat  after  the  work  of  the  sor¬ 
rel  they  may  make  over  certain  forms  of 
Iilaut  food  in  the  .soil  .so  that  other  crop.s 
may  use  them. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  a  root?” 

Such  a  cro]j  as  turnips,  which  make  a 
root  or  bulb  in  the  soil,  and  work  mori'  or 
less  down  into  it.  The  ('ow-horn  turnip 
makes  a  deep  tap-root  into  the  soil,  thus 
giving  a  form  of  plowing  or  cultivating. 

“But  why  use  roots?  Will  not  other 
plants  give  more  organic  matter?” 

I*os.sibly,  but  aside  from  its  mechanical 
effect  upon  the  soil.  I  believe  that  the  tur¬ 
nip  can  make  ov(>r  forms  4>f  potash  and 
phosphorus  somewhat  as  sorrel  makes  over 
lime. 

“What  is  the  best  grain?” 

For  a  Fall  and  Winter  crop  I  prefer 
rve. 

“Why  so?” 

It  is  a  tough,  hardy  )dant,  and  will  do 
lu'tter  under  rough  seeding  and  care  than 
wheat.  You  cannot  exjiect  to  get  the 
finest  seed  bed  for  the  cover  crop.  It  is  a 
rough  and  ready  method  at  best.  The  rye 
stands  the  Winter  better,  and  will  make 
far  more  growth  than  the  wheat.  It  is  a 
better  grain  to  protect  the  legume  and 
the  root.  It  starts  up  earlier  in  Spring. 

“What  about  buckwheat?” 

Excellent  for  a  late  Summer  crop,  to 
be  seeded  in  July  in  an  orchard  or  field 
of  early  sweet  corn.  It  is  not  to  be  com- 
liared  with  rye  since  it  is  not  a  Winter 
croi).  It  may.  in  a  favorable  season,  be 
seeded  with  rye,  the  latter  to  come  on 
after  the  buckwheat  has  been  killed. 

“Suppo.se  you  wanted  a  Fall-growing 
crop,  making  good  growth  up  to  freezing 
and  then  dying?” 

For  such  conditions  I  should  think  bar¬ 


ley  and  Canada  peas  would  answer  well. 

“What  do  you  call  the  best  legume?” 

There  is  no  best,  or  rather  they  are  all 
“best”  under  some  conditions.  Hairy  or 
AVinter  vetch  goes  very  well  with  rye.  It 
must  be  seeded  (in  our  counti'y)  by  Sep¬ 
tember  10  in  order  to  insure  a  good 
stand.  It  makes  a  slow  growth  in  early 
Spring,  but  later  jumps — that  is,  it  climbs 
up  the  rye  stems  and  makes  a  long  vine. 
I  seeded  this  vetch  12  years  ago  in  some 
fields  and  we  .still  find  it  self-seeding  year 
after  year.  The  seed  is  quite  expensive 
and  you  need  at  least  20  pounds  iier  acre. 
It  looks  like  sweet  pea  seed  and  makes  a 
rather  bad  mess  when  mixed  in  Avith  rye 
or  wheat.  I  soAved  some  last  year,  but 
shall  not  repeat. 

“What  sh.‘'ll  yon  use  this  year?” 

For  one  acre,  three  pecks  of  rye.  three 
pounds  Alsike  clover  and  one  pound  of 
turnips  or  Essex  rape. 

“AVhy  Alsike  clover?” 

It  is  the  surmt  clover  for.  our  hard  and 
sour  soil.  The  small  size  of  the  seed  en¬ 
ables  us  to  get  a  fair  seeding  Avith  a  feAV 
pounds.  It  starts  early,  comes  on  quickly 
ill  Spring  and  gives  on  the  Avhole  a  larger 
plant  than  Bed  for  ploAving  under  in  May 
or  .Tune.  AA’e  ploAved  this  combination 
under  this  year  and  planted  corn. 

“Can  you  hope  to  get  corn  through  Avith 
this  late  planting?” 

Yes;  our  flint,  planteel  on  the  hilltops, 
Avill  mature  before  frost,  and  Ave  can  re¬ 
peat  this  cover  cropping  year  after  year. 

“AA^hy  not  Crimson  or  SAveet  cloA’er?” 

AA'e  are  too  far  north  to  make  Crimson 
a  safe  risk.  It  kills  out  in  AATnter  or 
.‘spring  .seven  times  in  10.  A  mixture  of 
Crimson  and  Alsike  has  paid  us  Avell.  and 
it  w(Auld  jirobably  pay  to  add  sivine  Crim- 
.son  seed  to  our  mixture.  As  for  SAveet 
cloA'er.  it  is  not  adapted  to  late  Summer 
or  Fall  seeding.  AA’e  have  found  that  it 
mu.st  be  in  the  soil  by  .Tune  at  least  in 
order  to  carry  it  through  the  AA’inter. 

“AA'hat  ab(Aut  Alfalfa?” 

I  have  not  tried  it  as  a  cover  crop. 
Some  farmers  say  they  mix  Alsike,  Bed 
and  .Alfalfa  together  and  get  a  fine  growth 
in  that  Avay.  _  South  of  Philadelphia  I 
should  use  Crimson  clover  in  preference 
to  all  others. 

“AAliat  about  coav  peas  and  .Soy  beans?” 

They  are  ,of  course,  of  little  use  for  this 
late  seeding.  Soy  beans  pay  better  for  a 
Summer  crop,  l.ast  year  we  planted  AA’il- 
son  Early  about  .Tune  1.5  in  drills  214  f^'Pt 
apart.  It  made  seed  and  Avas  cut  Avith 
the  moAver  and  taken  out  of  the  field. 
Bye  and  vetch  Avere  seeded  among  the 
beans,  and  this  year  it  is  easy  to  see 
the  difference  between  the  rye  on  this  .Soy 
bean  ground  and  on  corn  ground  nearby. 
.As  for  the  coav  pea.  I  think  our  northern 
farmers  should  make  greater  use  of  it 
than  they  do.  It  groAvs  rapidly  and  does 
not  require  strong  ground.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  manurial  crops  I  knoAV  of,  but  it 
is  ])rom)>tly  killed  by  a  hard  frost. 

“Is  this  the  same  as  the  ‘field  pea’?” 

No.  The  cow  pea  is  really  a  bean.  It 
delights  in  hot,  dry  weather.  I  cannot 
understand  hoAV  it  can  groAV  as  it  does 
under  conditions  Avhich  Avould  dry  up 
corn  or  grass.  The  “field”  or  Canadian 
pea  is  a  co(a1  AA-eather  plant.  It  cannot 
stand  hot  Aveather,  but  simply  fades  aAvay 
in  .July.  Dn  the  other  hand,  frost  does 
not  hurt  it.  I  have  had  it  keep  groAving 
until  December  1  Avhen  seeded  Avith  bar¬ 
ley.  Those  Avho  soav  coav  peas  Avith  oats 
or  Canada  peas  in  .Tune  Avill  probably  lose 
their  cro])  because  they  did  not  consult 
the  nature  of  the  plant. 

“lIoAv  can  Ave  seed  cow  peas  as  a  cover 
crop  ?” 

The  best  plan  Avould  be  to  give  them 
the  entire  season.  Plant  about  10  days 
after  corn  planting  time  *  in  drills  or 
broadcast,  as  desired.  After  they  get  go¬ 
ing  they  Avill  soon  jump  into  a  jierfect 
tangle.  I  have  knoAvn  the  seed  uf  coav 
peas  and  Soy  beans  to  be  mix(al  about 
half  and  half  and  broadcast.  The  coav 
peas  run  on  the  ground  and  the  Soy  beans 
stand  upright,  and  the  result  Avas  an  as¬ 
tonishing  gift  of  complete  fertilizer  by 
the  most  benevolent  manufacturer  in  the 
World. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?” 

I  mean  that  A\-hen  the  Soy  beans  and 
cow  peas  were  planti'd.  a  mixture  of  .lOO 
jdiunds  of  acid  jihosiihate  and  1.50  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash  Avas  used  per  acre. 
The  b('ans  and  juuis  took  hold  of  these 
minerals  and  mixed  them  Avith  nitrogen, 
which  they  took  from  the  air.  ‘riiey 
mixed  these  in  their  vines.  Avith  a  chem¬ 
ical  iirocess  such  as  Ave  talked  about  Avith 
the  sorrel,  so  that  Avhen  tlu'se  A’ines  Avere 
idoAved  under  it  Avas  as  if  a  ton  and  a 
half  of  high-grade  fertilizer  had  been  imt 
on  the  ground.  Of  course  such  a  crop  oc¬ 
cupies  the  entire  season.  It  is  desigmul 
for  farms  Avbere  the  farmer  has  plenty  of 
land.  If  labor  is  cheap  enough,  ripe  peas 
and  beans  can  b<‘  iiicked  to  more  than  pay 
.all  expenses.  I  have  planted  cow  peas  or 
Soy  beans  in  hills,  like  corn,  and  at  the 
last  cultivation  seedial  to  rye  and  clover. 

“What  about  buckAvheat?” 

A  fine  grain  for  late  Summer  seeding. 
It  is  a  good  cover  crop  for  orchards 
Avhich  are  making  too  much  Avood  groAvth. 
as  it  Avill  draAV  heavily  upon  the  soil  and 
foi'ce  the  trees  to  stop  groAving  and  make 
fruit  buds.  Buckwheat  is  one  of  the  be.st 
grains  for  seeding  to  grass  and  clover.  It 
also  has  strong  chemical  poAvers  for  man¬ 
ufacturing  fertilizer,  as  Ave  spoke  of  for 
sorrel.  BuckAvheat  has  been  called  the 
“goat”  among  grains — not  because  it 
must  take  responsibilities  Avhich  it  does 
not  deserve,  but  because  it  has  a  Avonder- 
ful  digestion.  It  Avill  make  a  fair  groAvth 
on  the  crudest  forms  of  plant  food  and 
turn  them  over  in  its  body  into  available 
fertilizer.  u.  av.  c. 


A  FARQUHAR  Thresher  will 
save  you  the  expensive  loss 
of  grain  in  the  straw.  Our  sepa¬ 
rating  principle  is  backed  by  50 
years  actual  lield  service.  Suc¬ 
cessfully  handles  all  kinds  of 

grain  with  light  operating  power. 

•esign  simple,  easy  to  adjust, 
and  long  lived. 

_  Our  Rake  Separator  illustrated  above 
IS  a  most  practical  and  economical  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  farmer  Avho  does  his  oAvn 
threshing.  For  the  merchant  thresher- 
man,  Ave  offer  the  celebrated  Farquhar 
Vibrator  Avith  Self  Feeder  and  Wind 
Stacker  as  shown  below.  The  Farquhar 
Pea  and  Bean  Thresher  and  Farquhar 
Peanut  Picker  are  leaders  in  their 
respective  classes. 

Special  illustrated  Thresher  Cata¬ 
logue  free  to  agriculturists  on  request 
You’ll  be  helping  to  conserve  thergrain 
by  Avriting  for  copy  today. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 

Box  530  ,  York,  Pa. 


Other  Farquhar  Machinery 


Engines  and  Boilers,  Sawmills,  Cultivators, 
Hydraulic  Cider  Presses,  Potato  Diggers, 
Grain  Drills.  A*k  for  descriptive  literature.^ 


mMAGE, 

ENSILAGE  COTTERS 

answer  thefarmers’bigquestions: 

How  can  1  get  my  ensilage  put 
away  quickly  when  conditions  are 
exactly  right?  How  can  I  avoid 
too  great  settling  with  loss  of  silo 

capacity,  and  keep  the  highest  - 

feeding  value  of  my  ensilage  l  How  can  I  fUImy 
Bitos  with  the  leastlabor  and  expense  for  power? 
Normal  capacity,  16  to  20  tons  of  green  corn  per 
hour  with  a  12  H.  P.  engine.  The  knives  cut 
evenly,  allowing  no  chunks  past  to  take  extra 
space  and  cause  heating.  Bolted  solidly  to  the 
wheel  they  cannot  break,  and  their  straight 
edges  are  easily  kept  sharp  to  save  power. 

This  machineis  friction -drive, instantlyreversibi*. 
The  tremendous  drive  of  the  fans  prevents  all 
clogging  and  elevates  into  the  highest  silo. 

Send  for  booklet.  ^  BATEMAN 
M’F’GCO. 

Box  2-K 
Grenloch 

N.  J. 


YOU  WILL  SURELY 
LIKE  THIS  SHOE 


It  is  a  flexible  shoe  that  will  out 
wear  the  ordinary  kind.  Worth 
much  more  than  »  A  A 
this  special  price  V  "  R  9  0 

PAY  ON  DELIVERY 

This  style  No.  3264 
— Made  of  soft  India  Kid, 
Seamless.  Last  con¬ 
forms  to  the  shape  of 
the  foot.  Has  Rubber 
Heels.  Sizes  2  Vz 
to  8.  Width  D.E 
and  EE. 

pair 


Order  your 
today 


r 


UNIVERSAL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  N 
15-21  Park  Row,  New  York  City 


Ahsolutf* 
satiNfttOtioo 
g'liaraiHeed 
fit  itioney  refunded. 
Write  for  our 
eatulop:  of  won* 
('erftil  hlioc  Imr^uitiN  for 
women,  men  and  children 


The  Gasoline 
on 

The  Farm 

Xeno  W.  PutnaiD 


This  is 
the  kind 
of  a  Ixiok 
every  far¬ 
mer  will 
prwiate 
every  farm 
homo  ought  to 
have.  Includes 
selecting  t  ii  e 
most  smtabla 
engine  for  farm  work,  its  most  convenient  and  ef¬ 
ficient  installation,  witli  cliapters  ou  troubles,  their 
remedies,  and  how  to  avoid  tliem.  The  care  and 
niaiiagemeiit  of  tlie  farm  tractor  in  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing.  Iiarvesthig  and  road  grading  are  fully  cov¬ 
ered:  also  plain  directions  are  given  for  handling  tho 
tractor  on  tho  road. 


Operation 
and 
Uses 


530  Pages.  Nearly 
180  Engravings 


This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
sending  us  Two  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Four 
Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  Yearly 
Subscription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 
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RURALISMS 


■  Propagating  Climbing  Roses 

\Vill  you  toll  mo  how  to  rnako  cuttings 
of  a  white  climbing  rosoV  Also,  how  is 
tlio  butterfly  bush  i)ropagateil  V 

liookeba.  Okla.  C.  E.  S. 

Cuttings  of  well-ripened  wood,  taken 
after  flowering,  root  readily  as  a  rule  in 
the  open  ground.  Take  .some  of  the 
flowering  shoots,  where  the  flowers  are 
over  and  the  wood  is  firm  and  ripe,  and 
make  cuttings  about  six  inches  long :  trim 
the  leaves  short,  and  insert  in  .soil  ahunt 
I  wo  inches.  Sandy  .soil  in  a  sheltered 
spot  is  desirable.  The  cuttings  should 
be  watered,  then  covered  with  an  in¬ 
verted  glass  jar,  which  is  left  over  them 
until  rooted.  In  a  damp  season  or  loca¬ 
tion  this  cover  is  not  needed,  and  may 
cause  mildew,  but  in  your  dry  climate  we 
judge  it  would  be  nece.s.sary.  T.eave  the 
cuttings  untouched  until  the  following 
Spring:  they  should  be  nicely  rooted 
plants,  ready  to  transfer  to  a  penminent 
situation.  It  is  also  very  easy  to  root 
the.se  roses  from  layers;  bend  down  a 
ripened  shoot  in  Spring  or  early  Summer, 
slicing  a  small  ‘‘heel”  of  bark  at  the 
point  to  be  laid  in  the  earth;  fasten  this 
down  with  a  hooked  peg  or  even  a  clothes¬ 
pin  and  lay  earth  over  it.  The  following 
Spring  will  find  the  tip  nicely  rootial, 
read.v  to  be  cut  off  and  planted  where 
desired.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
trailing  branch  to  root  of  itself. 

We  are  unable  to  identify  the  butterfly 
bush  under  this  name,  and  a.s  different 
shrubs  demand  different  methods  of  propa¬ 
gation  Ave  must  know  more  specifically 
what  it  is  before  offering  advice.  A  great 
m.any  shrubs  root  easily  from  layers.  ;is 
described  above,  but  this  method  is  not 
successful  with  all. 


The  Asparagus  Beetle 

e  haA’e  a  few  acres  of  very  fine  us- 
p.aragus.  Last  Summer  we  noticed  a  few 
small  worms  on  the  sprays  eating  the 
skin.  Now  we  haA'e  many  small  bugs, 
similar  to  melon  bugs,  bu.sy  laying  eggs 
on  the  top  of  the  shoots.  What’  have  we. 
and  how  best  combated?  c.  c. 

( )narga.  Ill. 

The  “small  worms”  were  no  doubt  the 
larvio  of  the  asparagus  beetle;  .soft  grubs, 
less  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  grayish 
(•r  olive,  with  a  black  head.  The  beetle  is- 
blue-black,  marked  with  yelloAv,  thorax 
nul :  it  is  very  active  in  its  habits.  The 
beetle  emerges  from  its  hibeimating  rpiar- 
ters  early,  when  the  first  stalks  of  as- 
jiaragus  are  ready  for  cutting,  and  la.vs 
eggs  on  the  shoots,  and  later  on  the  st(‘ms. 
J’.ceth's  hilx'i'ii.ate  in  the  fields,  ami  come 
out  when  the  first  stalks  of  asparagus  a;)- 
jiear.  fii'st  laying  their  eggs  on  the  stalks. 
tliCTi  on  the  stem.  The  eggs,  looking  like 
a  row  of  little  black  cylindei's  st.-uiding 
on  end  on  the  stem,  are  quite  familiar. 
There  are  two  to  four  generations  an¬ 
nually,  and  they  are  a  great  nuisance  in 
large  commei-cial  asparagus  fields.  Fresh 
air-slaked  lime  dusted  on  the  grubs  will 
kill  them,  and  a  flock  of  growing  chickens 
wandering  fhrough  the  field  is  said  to 
keep  the  beetles  in  check.  Arsenate  of 
lead  and  I^aris  gi'een  sprays  are  effective, 
hut  of  course  cannot  bo  used  during  the 
cutting  seastm.  After  cutting  has  ceased 
such  sprays  could  he  used.  Frequent  cut- 
fing  is  a  great  advantage,  as  this  limits 
the  opportunity  foi-  'the  dev<'lopment  of  a 
fresh  genei-ation  of  beetles. 


I  V.IlTKIOfS  InSIOCT.S  ,\\1)  T'SEFn. 
IIiHDS,  by  F.  L.  Washburn,  M.A.  This 
new  volume  in  an  excellent  series  of 
"Farm  Manuals”  is  by  Prof.  Washburn 
of  the  ITiiversity  of  iMinne.sot.a.  whose 
wide  knowledge  and  personal  enthusiasm 
gives  the  book  an  additional  interest.  lie 
discus-ses  insects  affecting  farm,  garden 
and  truck  crops,  their  habits  and  methods 
of  control.  Four-footed  pests,  such  as 
hares,  rabbits,  gophers,  ground  scpiirrels. 
moles,  field  mice,  rats,  ground  hogs.  ))rai- 
rie  dogs,  raccoon,  weasel,  fox.  <‘tc..  are 
given  careful  attention,  and  the  measures 
most  succe.ssful  in  combating  tluur  rav¬ 
ages  are  described.  Useful  birds  ami 
their  relation  to  agriculture  aia*  also  dis- 
cus.sed  and  pictured.  The  hook  has  four 
attractive  colored  plates,  and  414  other 
illustrations;  45o  pag»>s.  including  a  co¬ 
pious  index.  The  inclusion  of  both  ani¬ 
mal  and  insect  pests,  and  the  illustrations 
iind  descrii)tions  of  useful  birds,  add  very 
greatly  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the 
book.  Published  by  ,1.  P..  Lippincott  Co., 
Ifiiiladelphia ;  price  ,$2. 


ENERATIONS  know  that  the  name¬ 
plate  "Fairbanks-Morse”  on  any 
product  assures  quality. 


This  is  the  famous  “Z’’  engine  —  all  sizes 
with  more  than  rated  power  —  that  over 
150,000  farmers  have  backed  with  $10,000,- 
000 — to  do  their  work  best.  No  farm  engine 
ever  before  has  made  such  a  record. 


Cuts  fuel  costs  in  two  —  the  3  and  6  H.  P. 


engines  giving  more  than  rated  power  on 
kerosene  at  gasoline  war-time  prices. 


The  3  and  6  H,  P.  sizes  are 
built  to  use  kerosene,  dis¬ 
tillate,  stove  oil,  tops  or 
gasoline.  The  1^  H.  P. 
size  uses  gasoline  only. 


You  Also  Get  This  Local  Dealer  Service 

Go  to  the  Fairbanks-Morse  Dealer.  He  is  in  position 

to  render  you  prompt  and 
personal  service.  He  has 
exactly  the  “Z”  for 
your  need  in  stock 
and  can  make  quick 
delivery.  See  it  in 
operation  on  his 
floor. 


Fleece  Wools 

Get  our  prices  before  selling  AVrite  us, 
stilting  the  quantity  you  have,  with  the  grade, 
and  we  will  quote  you  price  delivered  on  oars 
your  shipping  point. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Approved  Government  Dealers 

G  Railroad  Row,  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 

It  shows  the  important  part  piston 
rings  play  in  producing  power,  saving 
gasoline  and  oil.  Tells  how  you  can 
have  a  clean,  dependable  motor.  It  will 
enable  you  to  judge  for  yourself  the 
claims  of  all  types  of  piston  rings.  For 
your  own  satisfaction,  profit  and  pro¬ 
tection — send  for  your  copy  today. 

Mr  luav-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 
lOE  2878  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Manufacturers  of 

McQuay-Norris  Iep.k.-^oop'  Piston  Rings 


The  Threshing  Problem 

O  1  1  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 

jjQlVArt  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats. 

rye  and  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  It. '  "The  machine  1 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years."  W.  F.  Massey. 
"It  will  meet  every  demand."  H.  A.  ilorgan.  Di¬ 
rector  Tcnn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

KOGER  PEA  &.  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 
Morristown,  Tenn. 


I 


Free  Catalog  jn  colors  explains 
-  ■  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  6t 
anyrunning 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  ElinSI.,Quiiicy,lll. ' 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Capacity^ 
About 
v2Bu. 
^Per  Hr. 


fl  Ship- 
f  ping 
Weight 
About 
40  Lbs. 


cubators,  ^5? 
brooders, 
paints.roor^^ 
ing.etc.  Write 
for  copy. 


A  Year 
To  Pay 


FREE 


Pay  Nothing 

Until  60  Days 

Send  no  money— just  mail  coupon— and  we  will  send 
you  this  strong,  durable  Majestic  Hand  Feed  Grinder 
for  Table  Meal  and  Poultry  Feed,  for  30  days’  freo 
,  .  use.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  make  first  small  pay- 
ija  ment  in  60  days  and  take  a  full  year  to  pay.  If  not 
“  satisfactory,  return  it  in  30  days  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways. 

MAJESTIC 

HAND  FEED  VI  Tl  R  U  C  r 

For  Table  Meal  (All  Grains)  and  Poultry  Feed 


Book  of  Farm  \ 
Necessities 

Shows  wonder¬ 
ful  bargains  in 
cream  separa¬ 
tors,  drills,  cul¬ 
tivators,  saw 
frames,  circu¬ 
lar  saws,  feed 


/ 

only  coupon— no  money— we  will 
ship  the  grinder  on  the  30  days’  free  trial— and  give  you  a  year 
to  pay  if  you  keep  it.  No  fairer  offer  ever  made.  Send  now. 

If  you  don’t  order  grinder  send  post  card  for  bigiFree  Catalog.  / 

The  Hartman  Co  *•- 


Has  special  universal  grinding  plates  which  are 
quickly  and  easily  adjusted  for  fine  or  coarse  grind¬ 
ing.  Burrs  made  of  —  — 

special  white  metal  /  vuip  iinnTnnnu  aa 

.rigidly  tested  ^d ,  THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

fi!l^*1“a ble  /  ^019  LaSalle  street 

from  oats ‘bar^r*/  Dept.  1280  Chicago.  III. 

corn,wbc&t  ryoor  /  Scnil  I?  cGd  Grinder  No.  453TMA89. 
any  other  grain;  *  If  satisfactory,  I  will  pay  $1.10  in 
same  grains  coarse  /  ^COdays,  balance  in  6  payments  of 
and  also  dry  bone  /  each  every  60  days  until  price 

shells,  etc.,  for*  /  of  $6.70  is  paid  m  full.  Ifnotsut- 
poultry.  See  cou-  /  isfactory,  wdl  return  in  30  days  and 

pon  for  price  and  ’  •*"' . "  ^ 

our  liberal  year-to-pay  terms.  / 

SEA/D->  ' 


you  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 


Name  . 


Addtvsjji. 


Qep.1280  Chicago  /  Nearest  shipping  [x>inC. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foroifrn  oonntrios  in  the  fnivei-snl  Poctnl  X'nion,  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  fid.,  or 
814  marks,  or  lots  francs.  Jtemit  in  mone.v  order,  express 
order,' personal  cheek  or  biink  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Oflioe  as  Second  Cla-ss  flatter. 

Advertislnpr  rates.  To  cents  per  aarate  line — T  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  tis  ;  and  eash  must  aceompany  transient  orders. 

“A  .SQPARE  PEAL” 

Vr'e  l>elieve  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  poasjble  precaution  and  admit  the  ad'vertisinpr  of 
iviliable  houses  oiil.v.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  pood  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  stistained  b.v  tmstinp  an.v  deliberate  s^vindIer,  iirespon- 
sible  advertisers  or  niisleadinp  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willlnply  use  our  pood 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused ‘with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  sub.scribers  apainst  ropues,  but  we  will  not  be 
i-esponsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  Thk  Ri'Kal  New- 
Yorker  when  writinp  the  advertiser. 


HERE  are  Home  men  in  linn  irorld  v:ho  Him  pin 
make  haste  mithoui  npeetl.  The  problem  is  to 
make  speed  v:iihovt  haste,  and  no  one,  he  he  man 
or  horse,  ean  do  that  vithout  special  hreedinp  or 
training.  It  must  he.  in  the  man  or  put  into  him  so 
as  to  make  it  a  hahit. 

tf 

WE  ha.^tPii  to  hack  up  ^Mr.  Reynolds  in  what 
he  says  about  clover.  This  fine  old  jilant 
.  IS  .iust  as  jrood  as  it  ever  was — and  there  we  have 
said  it  all.  There  have  lieen  so  many  “booms”  for 
Alfalfa,  Soy  bean.'<.  cow  jicas  and  all  the  rest  that 
clover  is  beincr  iiPjrlected.  Uet  back  to  it.  Take 
New  England.  If  half  the  effort  expended  in  boom¬ 
ing  Alfalfa  had  been  devoted  to  telling  the  truth 
about  plain  -\lsikc  clover  farming  in  that  section 
would  be  further  jilong. 

if 

Farmers  in  Colorado  are  being  told  that  the 
government  will  tax  broom  corn  and  other 
crojis  from  $5  to  .$6  per  acre.  The  Agricultural  I)e- 
jiartment  stjimps  this  as  “a  ridiculous  lie,”  with  no 
foundation  whatever.  The  country  is  full  of  such 
statements,  iind  too  many  people  believe  them  and 
pjiss  them  on — a  little  larger  than  when  received. 
We  shall  all  do  the  country  a  real  service  by  for¬ 
getting  such  stories  at  once,  or  sending  them  prompt¬ 
ly  to  the  nearest  government  agent.  Such  things 
are  usually  started  by  pro-Germans  or  aliens  in 
order  to  make  trouble.  No  possible  good  can  come 

from  passing  them  iilong.  Forget  them. 

» 

I  WANT  to  sav  to  you  personally  that  I  appreciate 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Few  realize  what  it  is  worth  to  the 
farmer  to  have  a  paper  to  stand  up  for  him  and  his 
rights  at  all  times,  a  paper  unbia.sed.  and,  above  all, 
unpurchasable.  I  have  read  your  paper  carefully  and 
watched  your  unswerving  effort  to  help  the  farmer,  and 
I  am  sure,  with  success.  There  is  not  a  dollar  paid  by 
me  during  each  year  that  pa.vs  as  well  as  the  dollar 
jxaid  for  your  pajxer.  P- 

HE  writer  has  now  been  with  The  R.  N.-Y'.  for 
•TS  years — through  one  full  generation.  Our 
readers  will  admit  that  this  has  not  been  any  per¬ 
functory  service — but  most  of  it  has  been  out  under 
the  searchli.ght.  where  men  must  move  and  grow  un¬ 
less  they  are  willing  to  appear  shopworn  and 
wrinkled.  What  do  we  care  for  the  “.slings  and  ar¬ 
rows"  when  after  all  these  years  our  friends  write 
such  letters  as  the  above? 

sit 

'I'liREE  successful  milk  depots  have  been  est.ablished 
at  lire  stations  in  New  Haven.  Gonn..  b.v  the  city  home- 
demonstration  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  Agricultural  t’ollege.  The  fire  stations 
make  clean,  central  places  where  plenty  of  volunteer 
lieln  is  available  for  handling  the  milk.  Bottled  skim- 
milk  from  two  large  dairies  outside  the  city  is  sold  at 
five  cents  a  quart.  The  stations  are  open  during  the 
noon  hour,  with  two  women  volunteers  on  duty  at  each 
one  to  supeiintend  the  sales.  Children  stop  for  the 
milk  on  their  way  home  from  school. 

That  comes  as  a  news  item  from  the  National 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Why  not?  Why 
should  not  the  city  make  u.se  of  its  public  facilities 
for  distributing  a  necessity?  We  have  been  going 
on  the  theory  that  the  State  or  community  should 
stand  by  and  see  its  people  exploited  or  robbed 
rather  than  interfere  with  some  trade  privilege.  The 
war  is  blowing  that  idea  out  of  transportation  and 
maimfacture  of  goods  which  supply  the  army.  A 
.similar  change  has  got  to  come  in  the  distribution 
of  food. 

The  newspapers  report  that  King  George  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  practicing  with  a  baseball.  He  has 
promised  to  jiitch  a  few  curves  in  opening  a  game 
on  July  4.  Good  news!  It  must  he  said  that  the 
Kaiser  has  a  good  batting  avera,ge  thus  far — too 
good  to  suit  the  Allied  nine.  With  King  George 
developing  a  new  drop  curve  sind  a  few  hot  twisters, 
and  General  Pershing  behind  the  bat  to  re<-eive  them,, 


we  hope  to  .*<00  the  Kaiser,  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Hindenburg  fan  out  in  .succes.sion.  “Back  to  the 
Imshes"  for  them  I  We  suggest  t>t.  Helena  for  their 
future  practice! 

m 

WHEAT  growers  everywhere  are  worked  up 
over  the  government  price  for  wheat.  They 
agree  that  the  jiresent  price,  which  nets  the  grower 
about  .$2.10  jier  bushel,  is  too  low.  both  for  cost  of 
jiroduction  and  as  compared  with  other  necessitie.s. 
The  jiower  to  regulate  wheat  jirices  has  now  been 
put  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hoover,  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
trator.  He  ma.v  determine  the  price  above  the  pres¬ 
ent  government  figure  if.  in  his  .judgment,  any  in- 
crea.'je  is  desirable.  It  is  an  arbitrary  power  such  as 
was  never,  in  this  countr.v.  delegated  to  a  public 
officer  before.  We  think  this  action  indicates  an 
admission  that  tlm  jiresent  pi-ice  may  be  too  low. 
and  that  it  must  be  I'aised  if  the  next  croji  is  to  be 
increased.  AVe  still  Itelieve  that,  on  the  whole,  this 
jirice-fixing  was  a  mistake,  and  that,  as  a  whole,  the 
countr.v  would  be  better  off  if  wheat  had  been  left, 
like  other  gi-ains.  to  find  its  price  as  the  result  of 
supply  .and  demand.  4’he  price  having  been  fixed, 
the  figure  must  be  large  enough  to  encourage  in- 
ci-eased  production  or  the  wheat  acreage  will  be  de¬ 
creased.  J'he  price  must  be  increased  as  matters  now 
stand,  or  the  woi-ld  will  not  have  its  bread  ration. 

* 

‘'You're  another!" 

HAT  is  usuall.v  the  argument  of  small  men 
when  they  are  forced  to  meet  a  di.scussion  of 
principles  or  fundamental  motives.  Instead  of 
standing  up  in  a  broad,  logical  way  to  defend  their 
acts  or  their  policies  they  evade  the  issue  and  hope 
to  escaite  fair  discussion  h.v  pouring  out  a  flood  of 
j.ersonal  abuse  upon  an.vone  wlio  ma.v  question 
their  actions  or  policies.  Thei-e  is  said  to  be  a 
species  of  li.sh  in  certain  tropical  waters  which  seeks 
to  e.scape  its  enemies  by  emitting  an  inky  fluid,  in 
the  mid.st  of  which,  it  hides  until  escape  is  possible. 
AYhen  a  man  gets  into  politics  he  usually  takes  this 
fi.sh  for  his  model.  Thus  R.  D.  (Jooper.  president  of 
the  Dairymen's  League,  seeks  to  hide  his  mistakes 
and  incompetency  undei-  cover  of  a  flood  of  printers’ 
ink  in  a  pei’sonal  attack  upon  Mr.  Dillon.  This 
tirade  has  nothing  to  do  witji  the  main  question, 
which  is  whether  the  Cooper  policy  is  helping  or 
hurtijig  the  Daiiwinen’s  League.  AA'e  think  it  is  hurt¬ 
ing  the  T.eague,  ami  a  fair  discussion  of  the  record 
will  pi’ove  it.  The  puldic  is  not  interested  in  Mr. 
Cooper’s  opinion  of  Mr.  Dillon.  The  war  in  Europe 
is  large  enougli  to  ali.'^orb  all  our  enei-gies  without 
adding  a  war  of  jier.sonalities.  The  public,  how¬ 
ever.  is  intx'rested  in  anything  Avhich  will  improve 
or  simplify  the  milk  situation.  The  Dairymen’s 
I.eague  is  the  only  hope  for  a  fair  settlement  of  the 
milk  question  which  pi’oducer  and  con.sumer  have. 
If  Mr.  Coojier  can  and  will  defend  his  present  poli- 
eies  lie  is  hereby  jiublicly  cliallenged  to  come  out  in 
the  ojien  before  an.v  audience  in  the  dairy  districts 
and  debate  the  (piestion.  Ber.sonalities  should  be 
avoided  and  the  discussion  held  down  to  the  record 
of  the  oHicers  and  the  jire.sent  iiolicy  of  the  Ixiague. 
Such  meetings  through  the  dairy  districts  would 
clarify  the  issue  and  ]mt  the  I,eague  right. 

PDT.VTO  growers  in  Monmouth  County,  New  Jer- 
.sey.  are  up  in  arms  to  jirotest  again.st  the  jiro- 
]jo.sed  system  of  grading  potatoes.  These  growers 
])lant  the  American  Giant  variet.v.  which  is  pecu- 
liarl.v  adapted  to  their  localit.v  and  soil.  On  account 
of  its  shape  and  size  the  “Giant”  does  not  gi-ade  as 
well  as  other  potatoes,  and  for  several  good  reasons 
these  growers  believe  it  is  a  hardship  to  conqiel  them 
to  .grade  as  the  government  demand.s.  It  is  a  serious 
matter  with  these  grower.s.  and  they  are  combining 
to  fight  for  what  they  consider  their  rights.  A  great 
potato  meeting  has  been  called  for  July  13  on  the 
farm  of  Theron  McCampbell  at  Holmdel.  It  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  one  of  the  most  i-emarkahle  meetings  ever 
held  by  Jer.sey  farmer.s,  .  and  every  farmer  within 
gas-ex]>loding  distance  may  well  attend. 

TO  what  extent  does  Alfalfa  enrich  the  ground? 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  great  gain  in 
nitroiren  is  made  by  any  soil  where  Alfalfa  is 
.grown  .vear  after  yeai’.  M’e  see.  however,  from  the 
articles  on  the  fir.st  jtage.  that  when  the  ha.v  is 
cut  and  taken  away  from  a  certain  field  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  the  soil  of  that  field  ma.v  he  actually 
])oorer  than  when  the  Alfalfa  was  first  started! 
While  the  Alfalfa  takes  considerable  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  it  will  take  less  and  less  as  the  soil  becomes 
richei-.  Thus  on  a  very  rich  soil  the  Alfalfa  might 
make  a  splendid  growth,  yet  it  would  not  add  as 
much  nitrogen  as  a  smaller  growth  made  on  poorer 
.soil.  Thus  we  may  add  Alfalfa  to  the  long  list  of 


.Tuiy  fi,  lots 

living  things  which  will  not  I’eally  exert  themselves 
for  food  unless  they  are  obliged  to.  It  is  the  old 
familiar  story  of  the  cats  and  the  mice.  So  long  as 
the  cats  were  fed  onl.v  a  little  milk  at  the  harn  they 
cleaned  up  the  mice — because  the.v  needed  the  meat. 
The  children  set  traps  and  caught  many  mice  trhieh 
then  fed  to  the  eats.  Of  course.  Kitty  got  tired  of 
hunting,  with  food  thus  provided,  and  it  seems  that 
in  like  manner  the  le.gume  plants  on  rich  soil  will 
use  up  the  soil  nitrogen  rather  than  bring  moi’e  in 
from  the  air!  That  is  one  great  reason  why  potash 
and  pho.sphoric  acid  should  be  used  on  these  legume 
plants  if  possible.  In  “Hope  Farm  Notes”  this  week 
there  is  some  discussion  of  the  chemical  work  which 
certain  plants  do  in  making  over  or  manufactui’ing 
plant  food.  This  is  to  be  one  of  the  lug  farm  (pies- 
tions  of-  the  future. 

Neat  Y'ORK  farmers  ou.ght  to  stait  an  offensive 
on  one  kind  of  fence,  and  that  is  the  political 
fence.  Let  us  tear  down  the  old-fashioned  hoard 
fence  where  these  political  parasites  can  sit.  and 
make  new  ones  of  barbed  wii’e.  There  will  not  be 
an.v  .sittin.g  on  that;  hut  under  the  anti-loallng  law 
a  lot  of  .job  hunters  will  get  down  and  .go  to  woi-k. 
Better  yet  make  a  human  barbed  wire  fence  around 
our  rights  b.v  putting  oO  farmers  in  the  New  York 
Legislature.  Here  is  a  table  .showing  how  various 
industries  and  professions  were  represented  at  -Al¬ 
bany  last  year: 


Farmers . 

Number  in 

I  /Cgislature 

r> 

Total  in 
State 
.").’13.o57 

Proportion  to 
Population 
•  1  to  92.77.S 

Lawyers  . 

74 

17.271 

1  to 

236 

Insurance  . . . . 

S 

14.960 

1  to 

1 .774 

Near-farmers  . 

17 

40.000 

1  to 

2.553 

Real  estate.  .  .  . 

19 

17.429 

1  to 

1.936 

Merchants  .  .  .  . 

14 

LSO.lol 

1  to  12..S39 

Bankers  . 

4.r)32 

1  to 

503 

We  tlilnk  it  is  time  we  got  busy  and  sent  more 
farmers  to  Albany  to  represent  our  agricultural 
counties.  Until  we  do  so  our  “agricultural  legisla¬ 
tion”  will  consist  of  “.iokers”  and  “strikes’’  tied  up 
with  pretty  ribbons.  It  is  lime  now  for  acti<m. 
Will  you  help  send  a  farmer  from  your  county? 

ON  jiage  SoO  we  start  what  we  shall  try  to 
make  a  full  di.scussion  of  the  cover  crop 
question.  This  is  in  an.swer  to  over  HO  inquiries 
which  have  come  to  us  this  season.  There  may  lie 
some  cases  where  a  cover  ci’op.  to  hold  the  ground 
between  two  regular  farm  crops,  would  not  be 
economical  or  profitable.  We  can  conceive  of  such 
ca.ses,  but  the.v  are  not  likely  to  occur  on  Eastern 
farms.  A"ast  sums  of  mone.v  have  been  lost  through 
failures  to  .save  the  available  plant  food  left  in  the 
soil  during  the  Fall.  Alany  of  our  Eastern  farmers 
use  manure  and  fertilizer  heavily  on  corn,  potatoes, 
garden  truck  or  in  orchards.  When  those  crops  ma¬ 
ture  or  are  killed  by  frost  nitrification  still  goes 
on  in  the  soil,  and  if  the  .soil  is  left  bare  the  product 
of  nature’s  chemistry  is  washed  away  through  the 
drainage  water.  Next  S]irin.g  we  .go  out  and  buy 
more  nitrogen  to  take  its  place.  If  a  fertilizer  manu¬ 
facturer  s])ent  his  energies  in  producing  available 
'plant  food  and  then  deliberately  threw  it  into  the 
liver  or  ocean  he  would  ver.v  .justly  be  branded  as 
an  alien  enemy.  Yet  in  many  cases  when  we  fail 
to  follow  the  corn  and  iiotatoes  with  a  cover  crop 
we  are  .guilt.v  of  this  same  waste.  Having  .seen  all 
sorts  of  soils — from  light  sand  to  heavy  clay — come 
hack  to  life  and  fertility  through  the  use  of  lime 
and  cover  ci'ops.  we  natui’ally  believe  in  them.  AA’ill 
you  read  these  articles  and  give  the  plan  a  trial? 


Brevities 

Peach  trees  certainly  respond  to  a  cultured  life  ! 

( )FE  with  his  head  !  Into  the  chicken  pie  with  him — 
the  rooster. 

The  price.s  charged  for  flags  come  close  to  throwing 
cold  water  on  patriotic  expression. 

There  is  a  fair  chance  that  the  man  with  a  good  wood 
lot  will  be  held  up  for  coal  next  Winter.  Better  get 
ready  for  it. 

The  loss  of  Baldwin  apjde  trees  in  Alaine  is  a  ca¬ 
lamity.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  a  new  variety  must  be 
found. 

The  Schoharie  Co.  (N.  \’. )  Farm  Bureau  will  cele¬ 
brate  July  4  by  taking  an  “auto  run”  to  visit  a  number 
of  good  farms.  Good  way  to  celebrate. 

One  thing  this  war  has  done  at  least.  The  govern¬ 
ment  employee  has  to  work  as  he  never  did_  before.  The 
government  job  is  no  longer  a  “snap” — it’s  a  buckle — 
not  a  "cinch,”  but  a  pinch.  Keep  it  up. 

It  seems  to  be  necessary  to  jirint  the  formula  for 
“lice  powder”  over  and  over.  Three  parts  of  gasolene 
and  one  part  crude  carbolic  acid  with  as  much  plaster 
of  Paris  as  the  liquid  will  moisten.  Dry  this  and  grind 
it  fine.  Dust  it  with  the  feathers. 

No  one  likes  to  say  a  good  word  for  weeds  through 
fear  of  being  called  a  lazy  farmer  ;  but  if  they  can  be 
kept  from  seeding  .some  of  our  weeds  make  a  good  cover 
or  mulching  crop.  In  an  orchard,  when  cut  with  a 
mower  and  left  on  the  ground,  the  weeds  surely  help. 
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The  Dairymen’s  League  Needs  New 
Leaders 

OUT  IN  TITE  OPEN. — Stune:  b3*  our  revelation  of 
bis  coiuiectioii  with  the  milk  tinist  to  conceal  from 
fainners  Itis  abject  surrender  to  them  in  the  May 
and  June  jil'ices  of  milk,  R.  D.  Coopei*,  as  head  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  l>airymen’s  League, 
has  at  last  found  opportunity  to  covertly  align  him¬ 
self  with  the  milk  trust  interests  in  an  open,  per¬ 
sonal  political  attack  on  l\rr.  Dillon.  While  to  those 
rot  familiar  with  selfish  intrigue,  the  real  purpose 
ma^-  not  be  apparent,  no  one  who  is  familiar  with 
Ibe  facts  will  be  surprised  at  the  despicable  part  he 
takes  in  it. 

TTTE  FACTS?  IXVOLTED. — We  have  no  personal 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Cooper.  Farmers  who  came  in 
contact  with  him  have  observed  his  vanity,  his  envy, 
and  his  incompetency.  Members  of  the  board  have 
demanded  his  resignation,  and  committees  from  sev¬ 
eral  parts  of  the  State  have  been  with  difliculty  re¬ 
strained  from  a  public  demand,  for  his  resignation. 
We  have  held  this  sentiment  in  check  in  the  hope 
tliat  wise  council  will  control  after  a  full  and  free 
discussion  among  members  of  tbe  League  affairs. 
We  have  hoped  until  now  to  avoid  pei’sonalities ;  but 
since  Mr.  Cooi>er  has 
chosen  to  resoi’t  to  them 
he  must  abide  by  tbe 
consequences. 

THE  INITIAL  Cf)N- 
T  RO  YERSY.  —  At  the 
very  beginning  of  the 
milk  war  R.  D.  Cooper 
and  his  associates  .se¬ 
verely  criticized  .Tohn  Y. 

(lerow,  then  president 
of  the  I)  a  i  r  y  m  e  n  ’  s 
liOague,  and  forced  his 
resignation.  At  a  criti¬ 
cal  time,  in  the  midst  of 
the  1916  fight,  he  openly 
fought  President  Brill, 
and,  failing  to  force  Mr. 

Brill’s  resignation,  he 
was  arbitrarily  ousted 
by  :Mr.  Cooper  and  his 
associates.  These  men 
never  proposed  to  fasten 
the  milk  trust  yoke  on 
the  necks  of  producer 
and  consumer  as  he  is 
i-eported  to  have  pro- 
]M)sed,  and  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  men  who 
are  in  po.ssession  of  the 
facts,  the  resignation  of 
.Mr.  Cooper  at  this  time 
is  more  Imperative  to 
the  future  of  the  League 
than  anj'  other  one  thing 
that  has  transi)ired 
since  its  organization. 

AN  ARBITR.\RY  ATTITUDE.— ‘TJpon  what 
meat  doth  this  our  Cmsar  feed,  that  he  is  grown  so 
great?”  A  weak  King  of  France  once  an.swered 
his  complaining  sul>jects:  ‘‘The  State  I  I  am  the 
State  I”  Mr.  Cooper  would  criticize  and  depose 
other  oflicers.  but  an^'  word  of  advice  to  him  or  com- 
]»l!iint  of  his  acts  he  would  have  people  believe  is 
an  act  of  treason  to  the  League.  In  his  own  stupid 
dreams  he  is  the  League.  He  deposed  I’resident 
Brill  for  le.ss  than  half  the  cause  of  his  May  and 
.Tune  contract  with  Borden’s.  He  was  con.scious  of 
his  surrrender,  because  he  tried  to  cover  up  and 
disguise  its  provisions  b.y  an  attempt  to  make  it 
api)ear  that  the  surplus  losses  would  be  paid  by 
non-members.  Brill  at  least  told  the  truth;  Cooper 
did  not. 

THE  POINT  AT  ISSUE.— But  wo  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  about  Mr.  Cooper  or  his  personal  abuse.  We 
are  concerned  about  the  permanent  success  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League.  Mr.  Cooper  wants  a  dj’uastj' 
in  its  management.  We  want  it  democratic.  He 
Avants  to  rule  it  individually  as  its  head.  We  Avaut 
a  constitution  and  by-laws  to  define  its  policies, 
atithorize  the  powers  of  its  officers  and  limit  their 
authority.  He  wants  the  president  to  he  the  Avhole 
thing.  AVe  Avant  him  to  obey  the  directions  of  the 
organization,  Avhich  he  does  not  do.  We  Avaut  the 
officers’  duties  and  salaries  fixed  by  the  members, 
lie  Avants  them  to  define  their  own  duties,  and  vote 
their  own  salaries.  We  Avant  financial  reports  to 
shoAv  just  AA'hat  each  officer  draAvs  in  salary  and  ex¬ 
pense  in  detail.  Tlie  December  meeting  demanded 
this.  AA’e  have  tried  to  get  the  figures  to  publish, 
and  Air.  Cooper  refused  to  let  us  have  them.  He 


T'as  not  published  them.  We  now  publicly  demand 
the  facts.  In  aucav  of  Air.  Cooper's  recent  disjjosi- 
tion  to  distort  facts,  we  uoav  demand  this  reiiort 
from  a  disinterested  accountant.  This  is  simply  giv¬ 
ing  voice  to  a  demand  Horn  dairymen  that  Ave  ha\’e 
heretofore  Avithheld.  Now  we  are  going  to  have  it. 

THE  LEAGUE  POLICY.— There  has  been  no 
attack  on  the  Dairymen’s  League,  and  he  knows  it. 
No  one  knows  it  better.  The  expressed  policy 
of  the  League  is  to  treat  all  its  members  alike,  to 
distribute  milk  economically ;  to  keep  tbe  influence 
of  the  milk  trust  out  of  the  affairs  of  the  League; 
to  l)uild  up  the  dairy  interests  of  the  State  by  a 
largo  consumption  and  large  production,  and  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  all  the  milk.  Air.  Cooper  opposes  each  and 
everj'  one  of  these  purposes.  He  has  aligned  him- 
.self  Avith  the  trast.  He  has  publicl}'  repeated  his 
ambition  to  become  a  milk  dealer  himself.  This  pur¬ 
pose  AA’e  believe  e^lains  many  things  that  heretofore 
farmers  have  not  been  able  to  understand.  We  now 
publicly  cballenge  Cooper  to  go  before  any  rep¬ 
resentative  gathering  of  dairymen  of  the  milk  ter¬ 
ritory  and  discuss  principles  and  policies  for  the 
League.  In  the  meantime  farmers  familiar  with 
affairs  in  this  State  for  .60  years  or  more,  and  aa-Iio 
read  the  anonymous  circulars  mailed  Avith  his 


aiithorit.v  knoAA"  that  the  personal  statements  in  them 
are  false,  knoAvingly  made  so  by  the  man  who  wrote 
them. 


Milk  Prices  for  July 

On  .Tune  25  the  Federal  Alilk  Commission  again 
met  aud  fixed  a  i^rice  for  .July  milk.  We  liaA-e  been 
unable  as  j'et  to  find  Avhether  or  not  the  big  manu¬ 
facturing  companies  that  AvithdreAV  from  the  com¬ 
pact  Alay  1  have  again  become  a  pai’ty  to  it  or 
not.  The  price  fixed  to  producers  is  $2.25  per  hun¬ 
dred  for  thi’eo  per  cent  milk  in  the  150-milo  zone. 
No  reference  has  been  made  apparently  to  surplus. 
There  is  api)arentl3'  no  provksion  to  take  care  of  a 
dairyman  (or  a  community)  AA'ho  finds  himself  Avith- 
cut  an  outlet  for  milk.  Appeals  are  made  to  us 
almost  daily  to  find  a  customer  for  milk  b.v  men  and 
associations  that  liaA'e  lost  their  outlet  under  one 
circumstance  or  another.  The  natural  Summer 
scarcity  aa’III  probably  remedy  this  iu  time,  but  for 
the  present  they  take  losse.s. 

The  commission  fixed  the  folloAving  prices  for 
consumers : 

Grade  A  bottled  milk,  retail,  16  cents  a  quart ;  Grade 
A  bottled,  retail,  0  cents  a  pint ;  Grade  B  bottled,  retail. 
Iff  cents  a  quart ;  Grade  B  bottled,  retail,  7  cents  a  pint ; 
Grade  B  bottled,  sold  to  stores.  11%  cents  a  quart  and 
6%  cents  a  pint ;  Grade  B  bottled,  sold  by  stores,  12 
cents  a  quart  aud  7  cents  a  pint :  loose  milk,  sold  to 
stores,  8  cents  a  quart;  loose  milk,  sold  by  stores,  9 
cents  a  quart ;  loose  milk,  sold  at  wholesale  iu  quantities 
of  ten  gallons  or  over.  10  cents  a  quart;  loose  milk,  sold 
at  Avholesale  iu  quantities  uuder  ten  gallons,  10%  cents 
a  quart. 

Thi.s  still  allOAvs  the  dealer  8.2  cents  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  Grade  B  milk,  aud  10  cents  a  quart  for 


the  delivery  of  Grade  B  in  bottles.  For  the  grade 
of  milk  sold  iu  Ncav  York  the  cost  of  a  40-quart  can 
laid  on  the  platform  in  the  cit.v  is  $2.  The  dealer  is 
alloAved  to  charge  .$.‘>.20,  or  .$1.20  profit.  A  dealer 
handling  500  cans  makes  .$600  a  day.  For  .Tuly  the 
price  to  the  consumers  through  the  stores  should  be 
eight  cents  for  loose  milk,  and  bottled  milk  could 
Avell  be  sold  through  the  stores  for  10  cent.s. 

T.  Elkiu  Nathans,  the  secretary  of  the  Dealer.s’ 
Association,  has  made  ii  protest  against  the  prices, 
alleging  that  the  commission  was  influenced  by  the 
sale  and  publicity  of  seven-cent  milk  by  tbe  Gountry 
Alilk  Company,  through  the  activities  of  Air.  Van 
Son  Avith  Avhat  help  Ave  could  give  him  for  the  month 
of  June.  Pussyfooting  with  the  enemy  has  never 
benefited  us  in  any  Avay.  We  do  sometimes  make  a 
gain  in  a  fight.  It  Avill  be  observed  that  loose  milk 
by  the  gallon  to  restaurants  and  hotels  costs  10  and 
10%  cents  for  .Tuly. 

I  come  doAvn  Ninth  Avenue  in  NeAv  York  every  morn¬ 
ing.  In  April  I  always  saw  children  carrying  home  a 
pint  or  a  quart  of  loose  milk.  During  .Tune  I  see  them 
Avith  two  quarts.  It  was  most  satisfying  to  ob.serve  this 
increase  in  the  use  of  milk  by  poor  families  Avho  couhl 
not  use  the  larger  quanties  at  10  to  12  cents,  the 
former  price.  k.  g.  P. 

NeAv  York  City. 

Cheap  delivery  is  the  key  to  the  milk  i)roblem. 

We  lijive  noAV  demon¬ 
strated  Avhat  can  be 
done.  AVe  must  keep 
doing  it.  . 


Daylight  Saving  on 
the  Farm 

With  a  feAv  exception.s 
the  farmei’s  AAere  re.id.A' 
to  take  up  AAith  the  sug- 
gestiou  to  turn  the 
clocks  ahead  aud  “save 
an  hour  of  daylight.’’ 
Noav  and  then  Ave  find  a 
stubborn  one  Avho  re¬ 
fuses  to  make  the 
change,  iu  .-ill  the  voca¬ 
tions.  I  haA'e  in  mind 
one  iu  the  employ  of 
the  Ncav  York  Central, 
who  declares  that  “they 
can’t  fool  me;  I  knoAV 
what  the  right  time  is, 
but  r.ailroad  time  is  so 
and  .sol"  But  most  of 
us  feel  that  the  onlj’ 
thing  to  do  is  to  fall  in 
line  Avith  any  of  these 
suggestions  Avhich  are 
intended  for  the  great¬ 
est  good  of  the  gre.atest 
numiter.  IIoAvever,  for 
the  farmer.  I  cannot 
see  hoAV  Ave  have  really 
gained  anything.  ()ur 
custom  lias  lieen  in 
the  ]iast  to  start  out 
iu  the  morning  just  as  soon  as  it  is  light  during 
the  .Summer  mouths,  and  in  the  F;ill  long  Itefore  sun¬ 
rise.  and  AA'e  can  hai'diy  see  liou"  aa'o  are  saA'ing  much 
daj'light  to  get  out  an  hour  earlier  and  do  our  morn¬ 
ing  chores  by  lantern  light,  and  then  to  quit  Avliile 
the  .sun  is  still  three  hours  high  and  have  the  even¬ 
ing  chores  done  tAvo  hours  before  dark ! 

During  haying  Ave  are  .sure  that  this  Avill  prove  a 
great  loss  of  valuable  time,  for  all  Avho  knoAv  any¬ 
thing  about  farming  knoAv  that  it  is  the  last  foAv 
hours  of  daylight  Avbich  are  mo.st  valuable  iu  caring 
for  hay.  Avhile  iu  the  early  morning,  aud  until  n'early 
noou,  in  fact,  not  much  is  often  accomplished.  The 
same  is  true  Avith  the  bean  crop;  nothing  can  be  done 
iu  Avorkiug  them  till  the  dcAV  is  entirely  dried  off,  for 
any  moisture  on  the  plants  encourages  the  spores  of 
anthracnose  to  spread.  This  applies  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  in  a  great  deal  of  our  farming  operations. 
The  latter  part  of  the  day  is  the  most  desirable  for 
many  kinds  of  farm  Avork,  and  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  or  ask  that  the  hired  man  or  the  farmer  him¬ 
self  is  going  to  obserA'e  the  neAA^  time  in  the  earij' 
morning  and  then  improve  the  latter  part  of  the  day 
as  Avell,  for  that  Avould  be  the  eight-hour  system  in 
earnest — eight  hours  in  the  forenoon  and  eight  in 
the  afternoon !  And  even  the  most  enthusisatic 
daylight  saver  Avould  not  stand  for  that  indefinitely. 
So  Ave  find  that  as  time  goes  on  many  of  the  farmers 
Avho  Avere  Avilling  to  make  the  change  Avhen  it  was 
flr.st  suggested,  after  giving  it  a  fair  trial,  are  going 
back  to  the  old  Time  in  actual  practice,  even  though 
they  do  not  change  tbeir  clocks,  i.  c.  H.  cook. 

Genesee  Go.,  N.  Y. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

New  Glory 

01(1  Glory  is  a  gallant  flag. 

It  s] leaks  of  days  gone  by 
When  hero  spirits  did  not  lag, 
lint  sprang  to  do  or  die. 

Old  Glory  tells  of  triumphs  old. 

I>rave  deeds  on  land  and  sea  ; 

Rut  now  my  service  flag,  behold  ! 

New  Glory  is  to  me. 

Reside  Old  Glory,  floating  fair 
In  red  and  white  and  blue. 

New  Glory  leaps  upon  the  air 
To  those  dear  colors  true  ; 

.‘^till  red.  the  love  of  beating  heart ; 

Still  white,  the  pure  design  ; 

Still  blue  of  truth’s  eternal  art : 

Still  stars  that  loyal  shine. 

Old  Glory  has  a  noble  tale 
Superbly  to  relate : 

The  thirteen  States  that  did  not  fail. 

The  splendid  forty-eight. 

New  Glory,  in  a  simple  way, 

So  modest  and  so  clear, 

Has  only  one  short  word  to  say. 

Rut  oh,  how  proudly  dear ! 

Old  Glory  means  our  mighty  laud. 

And  now  the  brother  earth : 

New  Glory  means  my  hero’s  hand, 

My  hero’s  dauntle.ss  woi-th. 

Old  Glory  fills  the  farthest  marge. 

New  Glory  decks  a  Avail  ; 

Rut  all  f)ld  Glory  means  in  large 
NeAV  Glory  means  in  small. 

— Amos  K.  Wells,  in 
Youth’s  (’omiianion. 


IIkuk  is  a  recipe  for  a  Avheatless  bread, 
serv('d  at  the  Hotel  Martinique,  as  given 
by  the  New  York  Tribune.  Its  advan¬ 
tage  is  the  fact  that  it  uses  live  Avheat 
substitutes,  and  Ave  are  all  trying  to  find 
Avays  of  using  them  : 

One  pound  rye.  one-half  pound  barley 
flour,  one-half  pound  rice  flour,  one-half 
pound  corn  flour,  one-half  pound  potato 
flour,  one  ounce  yeast,  one  ounce  salt, 
one  quart  Avater.  Mix  flour  and  salt  to¬ 
gether,  add  yeast  and  Avater.  and  mix  to 
a  .stiff  dough.  Knead  on  floured  board 
until  elastic  and  light,  set  to  rise  until 
double  in  bulk,  cut  down  and  form  into 
loaA’os,  set  to  rise  again,  and  Avhen  double 
in  bulk  bake  in  hot  oA'en. 

Ill 

A  1,1.  our  domestic  animals  are  conser- 
A’atiA’e  in  their  tastes,  and  apparently  per- 
jietually  sati.sfied  Avith  things  as  they  are ; 
it  is  only  restless  human  beings  who  are 
foreA'er  changing.  IMd  you  CA'er  notice 
I’.OAv  alarmed  the  hens  are  Avhen  the  girl 
or  woman  Avho  cares  for  them  suddenly 
aiqiears  in  a  noticeably  new  dress?  Hens 
have  no  idea  of  style,  complains  one  young 
friend ;  she  Avent  to  feed  them  Av<‘aring 
a  neAV  sport  skirt  of  a  noticeable  light 
plaid,  and  the  terrified  birds  almost  Avent 
into  hysterics;  it  took  a  great  deal  of 
coaxing,  and  a  shabby  kitchen  apron  that 
eiiA'cloped  the  offending  skirt,  bi'fore  reason¬ 
able  calmne.ss  Avas  restored.  A  good  many 
humans  seem  to  view  ncAV  ideas  much  as 
those  Rhode  Island  Reds  A'iewed  the  new 
skirt.  The  changing  status  of  Avoman  is 
jiarticularly  aggravating  to  many;  tlnyv 
“view  Avith  alarm”  AvheneA'er  she  finds 
some  ncAv  job  (and  gets  paid  for  it),  and 
are  already  foreseeing  a  complete  dislo¬ 
cation  of  domestic  life  as  a  result  of  the 
changes  forced  by  the  Avorld  Avar.  Some¬ 
how.  we  have  never  been  able  to  feel 
hlarmed  over  this.  We  kuoAv  that,  Avith 
few  exceiitions.  home  and  its  affections 
Avill  alAvays  po.s.sess  the  strongest  possible 
apiieal  for  the  majority  of  Avonien,  and 
the  child  Avill  remain  the  most  poAverful 
factor  in  the  average  AAi-oman’s  life.  Rut 
AA'omen  cveryAvhere  are  being  paid  for 
their  work,  and.  after  all,  this  seems  the 
great  offense  to  the  hardshelled  old  con- 
s“rvat.iv(>.s  who  think  they  ought  to  Avork 
for  their  board  and  clothes.  We  believe 
that  one  outcome  of  the  great  Avar  AA’ill  be 
an  equality  of  comradeship  between  men 
and  AA'omen  on  a  basis  of  the  real  things 
of  life  ;  the  women  AA’ho  have  Avorked,  and 
the  men  Avho  have  fought,  Avill  have  out¬ 
grown  many  jietty  standards  as  a  result 
of  the  realities  they  haA^e  faced. 

SroAK  rationing  Avas  put  in  force  June 
15.  Hotels.  re.staurants.  boarding  houses 
and  all  imblic  eating  places  are  expected 
to  limit  their  supply  to  three  pounds  a 
month  per  jierson.  For  “household  uses” 
the  monthly  alloAvance  per  person  A’aries 
from  two  pounds  for  city  to  fiv'c  pounds 
to  rural  consumers.  Sugar  for  canning 
and  preserving  is  not  limited,  but  it  can 


only  be  obtained  on  canning  certificates 
and  must  be  used  for  this  purpose  alone. 
Manufacturers  will  not  l)e  permitted  to 
buy  sugar  AA-ithout  a  manufacturer’s  cer¬ 
tificate.  Without  sugar  cards  it  Avould 
seem  difficult,  in  many  cases,  to  enforce 
this  rule,  but  Ave  believe  that  all  patriotic 
housekeepers  Avill  keep  Avithin  the  limit 
Avithout  any  sort  of  compulsion. 


Seen  in  N‘.w  York  Shops 

White  A’oile  smocks  are  a  new  style  in 
Summer  garments;  a  natural  accom- 
lianiment  of  the  ‘■beer  white  separate 
.skirts  noAv  in  A’ogue.  One  pretty  style 
Avas  a  Avhite  voile  smock  cross-stitched  in 
pale  blue,  collar,  cuffs  and  band  on  pock¬ 
ets  of  blue  and  AA'hite  organdie.  This  Avas 
.Some  of  these  sheer  smocks  arc 
trimmed  Avith  fine  pin  tucks  or  hemstitch¬ 
ing. 

“Pinless”  baby  clothes  include  a  va¬ 
riety  of  garments  in  A'ery  sensible  models, 
all  fastening  AAdtli  twistless  tape,  and 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


(i48:i.  Hoy's  milit.Ary 
suit.  S  1)  12  years. 
Price  15  cents. 


0580.  Surplico  liociice, 
.SC)  to  44  bust.  I’rice 
15  cents. 

0(120.  Straight  skirt 
Avith  yoke,  24  to  .80 
Avalst.  Price  15  cents. 


0553.  One-|iiecc  dress 
for  misses  and  small 
women.  1(!  and  18 
years.  Price  15  cents. 


0448.  Child's  dress, 
2  to  (i  yeu.'s.  Price 
10  cents. 


Avithont  either  pins  or  buttons.  A  knitted 
nightgOAvn,  Avith  flexible  sleeve  and  seam¬ 
less  shoulder,  is  very  comfortable  for  the 
baby,  and  there  are  also  ncAv-model  bauds 
and  petticoats  that  can  be  taken  off  with¬ 
out  disturbing  other  garments.  The  tAA'ist- 
less  tajie,  Avhicli  is  coin'enient  both  for 
infants’  and  children’s  gtirments  and  for 
fine  underwear,  may  he  inircha.sed  at  the 
notion  counters  of  large  stores. 

A  very  useful  “Economy  Expense 
Rook.”  noted  recently,  is  planned  for 
keeping  household  accounts ;  it  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  system  that  any  woman  can  manage, 
and  yet  it  enables  one  to  keep  track  of 
home  expenditures.  It  costs  $1.89. 


Undesirable  Flavor  in  Lard 

Gan  one  of  the  si.sters  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
family  advLse  me  what  to  do  Avith  lard 
that  is  beginning  to  get  an  uuideasant 
odor?  My  lard  is  only  from  the  last 
butchering.  mrs.  h.  r. 

No  details  are  given  as  to  method  of 
reuderiug  or  keeping  this  lard.  Common 
caus(?s  for  defective  lard  are  insufficient 
rendering  or  poor  storage  conditions. 
I.ard  must  be  tried  out  until  no  water  is 
left  in  it.  or  deterioration  begins  very 


Typhoid  Fever  on  the  Farm 

Showing  why  there  is  so  much  danger  in  unsanitary  conditions 


George  M.  Warren,  Hydraulic  Engi¬ 
neer.  Oflace  of  Public  Roads  and  Rural 
Engineering,  .says  that  “Popular  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  effective  disposal  of 
seAA’age  has  existed  .so  long  and  so  uni¬ 
versally  that  only  within  comparatively 
recent  years  has  it  been  realized  that 
this  Avaste  product  of  human  life  is 
poison  and  must  he  kept  from  the  food 
and  drink  of  man.  From  the  specific 
germs  or  poisons  that  may  be  carried 
in  seAvage  at  any  time  there  may  result 
typhoid  feA'er.  tuberculosis,  hookAA'orm 
disease,  cholera,  dysentery,  diarrhea,  or 
other  dangerous  ailments,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  certain  obscure  mala¬ 
dies  may  he  traced  eventually  from  hu¬ 
man  Avaste.  The  poison  is  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye  and  it  may  be  carried  by 
many  agencies  and  by  devious  routes 
and  be  un.suspectingly  received  into  the 
human  body.  Infection  may  come  from 
the  SAvirling  dust  of  the  railway  road¬ 
bed.  from  personal  or  indirect  contact 
Avith  transitory  or  chronic  carriers  of 
disease,  from  green  truck  groAvu  in 
gardens  fertilized  AA'ith  night  .soil  or 
seAvage,  from  food  prepared  or  touchetl 
by  unclean  hands  or  A'isited  by  flies  and 
vermin,  from  milk  handled  by  .sickly 
and  careless  dairymen,  or  milk  cans 
and  utensils  Avashed  Avith  polluted  Avater 
from  AA'ells.  springs,  brooks,  and  lakes 
receiving  the  surRaco  wash  or  the  un¬ 
derground  drainage  from  seAva ge-pol- 
Inted  .soil,  and  from  many  other 
sources.” 

Hapliily  the  indifference  of  Avhich  Mr. 
Warren  .speaks,  Avhile  still  universal 
enough  to  excite  concern,  is  gradually 
being  replaced  by  a  commendable  in¬ 
terest  in  the  devices  Avhich  have  been 
deA’^eloped  to  OA-ercome  the  lack  of  sani¬ 
tary  .seAvage  on  the  farm. 

Illustrated  and  described  here  is  a 
sanitary  chemical  closet  Avhich  has  met 
Avith  great  faAor,  and  is  uoaa'  in  use  in 
thousands  of  farms,  home.s,  schools  and 
railroad  stations  all  over  the  United 
.State.s.  It  is  perhajis  the  most  popular 


of  all  sub.stitutes  of  the  old  time  out¬ 
house  because  of  its  proA'ed  efficiency 
and  loAv  cost  as  well  as  Ioav  cost  of  up¬ 
keep. 


A — 'WiitPrtight  sheet  metal  container, 
n — (inblnet,  metal  or  wood. 

(' — Seat  ring.  Aluminum  or  AAOod. 

D — 3  in.  or  4  in.  A'entilating  pipe  extending 
13  in.  above  roof  or  to  chimne.v  flue. 

K — 4  or  5  email  inlet  lioles. 

These  closets.  AAdth  A'ent  pipe  and  ap¬ 
purtenances  ready  for  setting  up,  rettiil 
for  ffiAA'  prices.  Commercial  disinfect¬ 
ants  cost  from  .$1.50  to  $2  per  gallon. 
Such  clo.sets  are  compact,  simple,  of 
good  a])pearance,  and  easy  to  install  or 
move. 

Anyone  interested  in  obtaining  full 
particulars  re.garding  these  clo.sets  nitty 
obtain  them  by  Avriting  to  the  Rowe 
Sanitary  Co.,  10207  Sixth  Street, 
Detroit,  Mich. — Adv. 


AND 


Clieap  cuts  of  meat  make 


WITH 


deliciouadishes  when  cooked  byst^tnina  National  _  ^ 

Aluminum  Steam  Pressure  Cooker.  Reduces  cost  of  living  in 
hundreds  of  homes.  Cooks  or  cans.  Used  and  recommended  hv  - 
Countv  Agents  and  Home  Demonstrators  because  of  its  simplicity.  , 
TFM^cSSftW  fafety  and^lconX.  Fitted  with  adjustable  safety  valve-no  other 
<  ELL^nOW  j(. _ ^y^hich  assures  correct  cooking  pressure  at  all  times. 


Aluminum 
or  Steel 


STEAM  OPESSURE 

»TiNiiiliiilnTCT  ■BANNERS  ANDCOOKERSI 


All  Sizes 
and  Prices 


^  canning  and  guarantees  a  perfect  pack,  200 

and  canuios*  given  in  Free  Book*  Write  for  it  today* 


ns  to 
*2000 
FOR  HOME 
OR  FACTORY 


Northwestern  Steel 
815  Spring  Street, 


&  Iron  Works 
Eau  Claire,  Wia* 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 


Don’t  throw  away  a  single  bag 
they're  worth  money  to  you.  Prices  are 
way  up  now.  Caen  iu  on  all  you  have. 
Cut  bo  sure  you  got  our  prices  before 
you  sell  u  single  ono.We  guarantee  most 
liberal  grading.  Over  20  years  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  your  assurance  of  a  square  deal 
every  time.  We  buy  any  quantity. 

Freight  paid  oo  all  shipments  to 
Werthan.  Find  out  what  real  satisfac* 
tion  is.  Write  quick,  stating  what  you 
have.  Address  i 

WERTHAN  BAG  CO.  J 

86  Dock  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo*  * 


a® 


Highest  prices 
fbr.’your  old 

BAGS 


Write  us 

today  for  new  >  | 
advanced  prices 
We  pay  the  frei^t 

iRnniioi.<i  R&r.  rn  h 


IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  395  Howard  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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y'OR2  yearly  subscriptions  I 
to  We  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

(Two  One  Year  Subscriptions  I 
to  two  Different  Addresses)  | 

ThisTransparent  | 
Handle  Name  ! 

Knife  i 

Your  name  and  address  will  be  f 
!  printed  and  shown  as  sample  | 

IT  is  not  alone?  a  novelty,  I 
but  it  is  a  good  Pocket  | 
Knife.  The  knife  has  two  | 
liladea.  One  large  spear  I 
point  and  one  pen.  Ualf  pol-  I 
ish  German  Silver  bolster.  | 
Iiruss  lining,  3% -inch  Cellu-  | 
loid  liaudle.  The  material  is  | 
of  tlie  very  best  quality,  the  I 
blades  being  made  of  highest  I 
I  grade  English  Crucible  Steel.  I 
Each  blade  bears  the  trade  | 
mark  “Keen  Kutter,”  which  I 
in  itself  is  sufficient  guaran-  | 
tee  that  it  contains  nothing  I 

but  the  very  highest  grade  of  I 

material,  and  is  of  the  best  | 

workmanship.  | 

THIS  knife  will  not  be  given  with  subscaip-  | 

*  lions  -  they  are  senl  as  rewards  only  ( in  I 
place  of  cash) to  our  subscribers  and  friends  I 
who,  acting  as  agents,  send  us  subscriptions  I 

as  indicated.  I 

I  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

:  3 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV.-K.  and  you’ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page 
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fiiiicldy.  It  should  also  ho  kept  in  tightly 
olosod  vessels ;  jars  with  loosely  fitting 
lids  should  be  avoided.  It  is  better  to 
rover  first  with  clo.sely  fitting  paraflin 
jtaper.  and  then  the  lid.  A  cool  but  dry 
place  is  desirable  for  storage.  Where 
the  unpleasant  odor  has  developed,  the 
only  remedy  we  can  suggest  is  to  cook 
the  lard  again ;  when  it  boils  slice  in 
some  raw  peeled  potato,  letting  this  cook 
till  brown,  and  straining  out  when  the 
lard  is  taken  from  the  fire.  Potato  takes 
a  scorched  taste  from  fat,  and  may  remove 
other  defects.  Another  plan  is  to  add 
baking  soda  to  the  boiling  lard,  one  table- 
si  »oonful  to  each  gallon  of  lard,  letting 
this  cook  with  it  until  boiling  is  finished. 
We  are  told  that  this  is  quite  efficient  in 
removing  undesirable  flavors,  and  it  would 
not  harm  the  lard. 

Is  the  lard  stored  where  it  may  absorb 
undesirable  odors?  There  may  be  some 
unsuspected  cause  of  this  kind.  If  the 
fat  is  handled  with  rigid  cleanliness  in 
every  stage  of  procedure,  completely  ren¬ 
dered,  and  sarcfully  .stored  under  the  best 
conditions,  the  undesirable  flavor  should 
be  controlled. 

Canning  Meat 

I  would  like  Mrs.  H.  P».  to  try  my  way 
of  canning  all  kinds  of  meat.  Chickens : 
IMll  cans  full ;  breast,  wiug.s,  thigh  and 
leg;  then  remove  meat  from  back  and 
pack  in.  Use  some  salt  and  pepper.  Put 
on  rubber  and  clamp  first  clamp ;  boil 
three  hours;  seal  tight  and  boil  one  more 
hour.  All  other  meats  the  same  way,  ex¬ 
cept  that  I  remove  bones.  Fresh  i)ork  and 
beef  will  be  as  tender  as  chicken. 

MARY  E.  TUTTLE. 

I’erhaps  Mrs.  II.  B.,  who,  on  page  797, 
asks  for  recipes  for  canning  chicken, 
would  he  interested  to  know  that  I  use 
the  Cornell  method,  Avhich  is  very  sim- 
jde,  and  have  found  that  it  is  excellent. 
I  use  the  raw  method,  having  tried  both 
ways,  but  the  flavor  is  so  much  better  if 
the  meat  is  put  in  the  cans  raw  and  the. 
cans  put  in  the  warm  water  and  cooked 
for  five  hours.  I  pack  the  cans  to  within 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  top,  and 
)ilace  a  teaspoon  of  salt  in  a  quart  jar,  or 
oiM!-half  teaspoon  in  a  pint  jar,  on  meat. 
Half  seal  the  cans,  putting  the  rubbers 
on.  and  boil  five  hours,  sealing  tightly  be¬ 


fore  removing  from  boiler.  When  thor¬ 
oughly  cold,  loosen  seal  and  test  by  lifting 
by  glass  top.  Seal  again  and  put  in  dark 
cupboard.  The  juices  from  meat  fill  the 
can  with  a  jelly.  Cook  the  bones,  Avhich 
of  course  have  a  little  meat  on,  for  soup ; 
take  off  every  bit  of  meat  and  pour  this 
into  cans  and  boil  for  one  hour,  sealing 
as  you  did  meat.  Use  same  quantity  of 
salt. 

I  canned  about  40  pounds  of  beef  and 
a  dozen  old  hens  in  this  way,  and  it  has 
been  most  satisfactory.  We  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  white  can  rubbers  have 
spoiled  our  canned, vegetables  and  fruits. 
There  is  a  sulphurous  taste  Avhich  has 
been  very  noticeable  and  due  only  to  the 
rubber.  jirs.  w.  c.  s. 

Town  and  Country  “Team  Work” 

:^ry  sympathies  for  the  farmers  are  so 
keen  that  I  feel  any  criticism  of  the  farm¬ 
ing  class  as  personal  criticism.  I  Avaht 
to  think  the  farmer  right  in  all  issues  he 
meets,  but  once  in  a  Avhlle  I  find  a  farmer, 
most  intelligent  in  his  farm  management, 
an  admirable  citizen.  Avho  seems  to  me 
most  uncharitable  in  his  judgment  of 
those  in  other  professions.  For  instance, 
some  criticism  heard  at  the  first  meeting 
of  our  center  of  the  county  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau. 

I  think  I  understand  perfectly  Avhy 
farmers  grow  sick  at  heart  over  theories 
and  projects,  divided  and  sub-divided,  and 
sponsored  by  those  Avho  do  no  real  farm 
AA'ork.  Ills  everyday  Avork  is  so  pressing 
and  hard  that  naturally  he  has  scant  tol¬ 
erance  for  organizations  that  are  feeling 
their  Avay. 

But  if  the  business  men  of  the  nearby 
toAvu  offer  to  co-operate  with  the  farmers 
to  the  extent  of  organizing  to  offer  their 
services  in  harvest  time  to  these  farmers, 
a  slightly  sarcastic  smile  goes  around. 
“How  could  those  men  earn  their  board 
in  harvest  fields  and  haymows,  much  le.ss 
the  high  wages  they  would  ask?”  True,  a 
business  man  from  the  toAvn  should  not 
think  he  could  do  Avell  more  than  half  a 
day’s  work  of  this  nature  without  ph.v.sical 
suffering.  lie  should  not  be  ashamed  of 
that  fact.  The  farmer  probably  could  not 
enter  the  merchau^,.store  and  step  as 
briskly  nor  wrap  packages  as  dexterously 
as  can  the  man  used  to  the  work.  But  I 


think  it  is  a  Avonderful  thing  that  these 
business  men  in  town  should  be  Avilling 
to  consider  such  an  undertaking,  and  I 
feel  in  my  heart  that  such  suggestions 
are  not  all  selfish,  though  merchants  ad¬ 
mit  freely  that  their  prosperity  depends 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer. 

At  the  meeting  to  Avhich  I  have  re¬ 
ferred.  one  of  our  Government  men,  in 
speaking  of  the  project  of  health  conser¬ 
vation,  made  the  statement  that  the  draft 
statistics  had  shoAvn  us  that  oiir  country 
boys  are  not  so  physically  fit  as  are  the 
toAvn  boys.  He  did  not  enlarge  upon  his 
subject,  and  Avas  not  generally  belieA’ed. 
“Anybody  knoAvs  that  Avas  a  lie,”  said  one 
man,  after  the  meeting.  “What  tOAvn  boy 
could  come  out  here  and  compete  Avith  a 
farm  boy  in  Avork?”  That  is  not  the 
point.  Of  coui-se,  the  farm  boy  has  hard¬ 
er  muscles,  and  more  endurance  in  his 
line  of  Avork,  but  does  he  Aveigh  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  measurements?  Is  he  not 
overAvorked?  Has  he  cared  for  his  teeth 
and  his  feet?  Has  not  his  physical  train¬ 
ing  been  too  scA^ere  instead  of  .simply  suf¬ 
ficient?  Has  he  had  a  varied  diet? 
Through  no  fault  of  his,  I  think  he  has 
been  handicapped  in  some  or  all  of  these 
respects. 

Take  the  matter  of  milk  consumption. 
Think  of  10  families  in  toAvn  and  10  in 
the  country  in  like  financial  circum¬ 
stances.  The  families  in  tOAvn  Avill  buy 
daily  from  one  to  three  quarts  of  milk, 
insisting  upon  the  best.  The  families  in 
the  country  consider  milk  as  a  salable 
product  and  use  it  as  scantily  as  possible. 
The  same  comparison  may  be  made  in  the 
matter  of  bathrooms  and  sanitary  toilets. 
The  man  of  only  moderate  income  Avould 
not  place  his  family  in  tOAvn  Avitthout 
these  conveniences  and  helps  to  health, 
Avhile  the  farmer  in  most  instances  denies 
himself. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  farmer  is  not 
doing  the  best  he  can.  I  simply  say  that 
he  must  spare  his  judgment  of  the  “other 
felloAv.”  The  “other  felloAv”  admires  a 
good  farmer,  but  often  the  farmer  thinks 
if  a  man  cannot  farm  he  has  no  right 
to  opinion  on  farming.  A  great  deal  has 
been  accomplished  by  organization,  and, 
Avhile  it  is  much  harder  for  farmers  to 
organize,  it  is  yet  Avorth  their  Avhile  to 
acknoAvledge  the  benefits.  L.  s. 


Some  Pennsylvania  Recipes 

Try  my  corn  bread :  Two  cups  corn- 
meal,  tAvo  cups  Avheat  flour,  tAvo  cups 
.SAvect  milk,  one-half  cup  molasses,  one 
teaspoon  soda,  one-half  teaspoon  salt ; 
steam  2i^  hours.  Personally  I  do  not 
like  corn  or  its  meal,  but  my  country 
calls,  and  I  pledge  my  loyalty.  I’ll  eat 
it,  make  it  for  my  family,  and  tell  it  to 
others.  In  making  Avheat  bread  I  use 
one-fourth  bran,  putting  it  in  hot  water, 
then  adding  the  wheat  and  yeast  Avhen 
cool.  We  like  it  better  than  the  all- 
white  bread. 

Nut  Loaf. — Beat  one  egg  and  two 
tablespoons  sugar,  one  cup  SAveet  milk, 
tAvo  teaspoons  baking  powder,  two  cups 
flour,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  cup 
nut  meats  chopped  fine.  Put  in  tin,  let 
stand  20  minutes,  then  bake  about  .35 

minutes. 

Wine  Drops. — One  cup  sugar,  three 
level  teaspoons  shortening,  six  level  table¬ 
spoons  molasses,  six  level  tablespoons 
AA’arm  Avater,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one-eighth 
teaspoon  cloves,  cinnamon,  ginger ;  one 
egg,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  3^4  cups 
flour. 

In  making  sugar  cookies  I  use  one  cup 
lard.  1%  cups  sugar,  one  cup  milk 

(either  SAveet  or  sour),  one  teaspoon 
soda,  one  teaspoon  salt,  flaA'or  to  suit, 

tAA-o  cups  wheat  bran,  finish  with  Avheat 
flour. 

I  filled  a  porch  box,  IxG  feet,  with 

rich  soil.  Instead  of  the  usual  geraniums 
I  soAved  lettuce  seed  and  now  haA’e  an 
abundance,  12  inches  high,  to  use  on 
table.  MRS.  J.  s. 


More  Cinnamon  Buns 

J.  S.  R.  asked  recently  for  cinnamon 
buns  made  with  yeast.  Here  is  my 
schedule ;  8  a.  m.  One  cup  scalded  milk, 
two  eggs,  one  yeast  cake,  one-half  cup 
butter  or  lard,  one-fourth  cup  sugar,  salt, 
flour  to  make  soft  dough.  Knead  10 
minutes.  2  p.  m.  Roll  one-half  inch 
thick.  Spread  Avith  melted  butter, 
sprinkle  Avith  cinnamon  and  currants, 
fold,  cut  in  strips  and  set  to  rise.  4.‘10 
p.  m.  TAvist  and  set  to  rise  in  buttered 
tins.  Bake  20  minutes.  Brush  with 
thin  sugar  frosting  and  return  to  oven 
to  dry.  MBS.  E.  j.  F. 


A  DIP-- 

IT’S  DONE! 


That  S  the  Babbitt  way  —  the  quick,  easy, 
modern  method  of  peeling  Peaches,  Pears  and 
Plums  for  preserving.  If  you  are  still  tediously 
paring  off  the  skins,  wasting  time,  labor  and  the 
best  flavored  part  of  the  fruit,  you  will  be  interested 
in  this  better  Babbitt  way.  It’s  the  method  used 
by  the  big  California  fruit  canners  and  it  is  also 


Endorsed  by  the  U.  S. 
Board  of  Food  Inspection 


It  enables  you  to  peel  a  basket  of  peaches,  for 
example,  in  about  one- fifth  the  time  necessary 
by  the  old-fashioned  method  of  paring. 

And  you  get  better  preserves,  because  the 
best  flavored  portion,  that  next  to  the  skin,  is 
saved.  Get  a  can  of  Babbitt’s  Concentrated  Lye 
at  your  dealers  today  and  test  for  yourself  this 
quick,  easy,  modern  way  of  peeling  fruit. 

Write  for  booklet,  giving  many  other  labor- 
saving  uses  for  Babbitt’s  Lye. 


DIRECTIONS 


Boil  half  a  can  of  Babbitt’s 
Concentrated  Lye  and  a  half 
ounce  of  alum  in  9  gallons  of 
water.  Place  fruit  in  wire  basket 
or  thin  cloth  and  suspend  in  hot 
solution  for  two  minutes.  Rinse 
in  cold  water  twice.  For  small 
quantities  of  fruit  use  4  table¬ 
spoons  of  Babbitt’s  and  a  pinch 
of  alum  to  one  gallon  of  water. 


V, 


contents: 

tr  mint  t 

94<  Sodium  Chloride 

2%  Sodium  Sulphetc. 

Weight  i3.25  ot, 

'  P*»t  Lye  Soluitoa  la  Alt 


B.  T.  BABBITT,  Inc 
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COW-E^E 

ON  MY  SAYSO 


DON’T  experiment  with 
fly  repellents.  Buy  Cov/- 
Ease,  for  I  e:uarantee  it  to 
dive  you  satisfactory  results.  You 
must  be  satisfied  or  I’ll  refund 
your  money. 

In  the  seventeen  years  I  have 
been  selling  Cow-Ease  I  have 
never  had  a  complaint.  It  keeps 
every  promise  I  make  for  it. 


It  increases  the 
milk  yield  by 
keeping  cattle 
contented.  It 
makes  milking 
easier  because 
cows  sprayed 

with  Cow-Ease  stand  quietb 


It  IS  a  harmless  liquid  that  does  not 
the  hair  or  blister  the  skin. 
One  gallon  will  spray  a  cow  200  times. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Cow-Ease  and 
I'.ave  contented  cows.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you,  send  me  your  order  per 
my  liberal  trial  offer. 


■  yic^-Prtsitltnf 

TRIAL  OFFER 

If  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you,  send  me  bis  name 
and  S1.2S.  and  I  will  de¬ 
liver,  prepaid  to  your  ad¬ 
dress  a  half-callon  can  of 
COW-KASE  and 
SPRAYER  for  applyinc. 

Forwestof  Missouri  River 
and  for  Canada,  above 
Trial  Offer,  il.50. 


Standard  Fruit  Books 


Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard _ $1.00 


The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey .  1.60 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas _ 2.60 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume . 2.60 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Waugh . . . 50 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1.60 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Beaiby  .  1.60 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  .  2.00 


Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 


Plumb  . $2.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  . 1.60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn . 2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.75 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenx>ort . 2.60 


FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30th St.,  NewYork 


Carpenier- 
IVforton  Company 
Eitahlishtd  J840 
96  SUDBURY  ST. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


July  a,  lots 
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].  Would  it  bo  safe  to  lot  fivo  sows  and 
litters  run  together  on  a  si.v-jiere  wood 
lot?  2.  Feeding  garbage  and  forage  crops, 
what  lireed  in  your  estimation  would  pro- 
dnee  the  most  weight  in  eight  or  nine 
months?  2.  ITow  old  must  a  boar  be  be¬ 
fore  he  ean  give  serviee?  i,.  ,t.  s. 

New  York. 

1.  Five  sows  with  litters  may  run  to¬ 
gether  in  tlie  six-acre  lot  as  suggested.  If 
the  young  pigs  are  about  the  same  age 
tlie  “rolibing”  will  not  be  very  serious, 
although  if  there  is  as  mueh  as  four  or 
five  weeks  or  more  difference  in  the  ages 
of  the  nursing  pigs,  the  older  ones  will 
steal  from  the  youngsters.  There  will  he 
less  annoyanee  from  this  source  in  case 
a  creep  is  provided  where  the  youngsters 
may  have  aeeess  to  some  extra  feed.  The 
sows  should  be  liberally  fed  during  the 
nursing  stage  if  it  is  desired  to  give  the 
pigs  the  best  start.  The  sows  may  fight 
some  at  first,  but  if  the  day  is  cool  the 
sera  I)  will  soon  be  over  and  no  trouble 
will  be  experienced. 

2.  Tlie  question  as  to  which  lireed  of 
•SAvine  is  best  suited  for  foraging  or  the 
consumption  of  garbage  remains  an  oiien 
query.  Feeding  qualities  are  inherited 
and  are  not  eonfined  to  any  one  breed  of 
swine.  The  t.vpe  and  conformation  of  tlie 
inimal  are  of  more  importance  than  the 
mere  breed  identifying  the  animal.  I 
sliould  prefer  the  fat  or  lard  type  to  the 
baeon  tyjie  for  such  purposes.  Tlie  Dur- 
ocs  are  very  good  rustlers  at  an  early  age. 

1  he  Ilerkshires  usually  finish  with  more 
luality.  while  the  Poland  Chinas  and 
Chester  Whites  reach  maturity  at  an 
earlier  age.  Each  of  the  breeds  have  their 
admirers.  Records  from  stock  yards  in 
tlie  corn  belt  Avould  indicate  that  more 
red  liogs  are  produced  and  fed  out  liy  the 
fei-ders  who  rely  upon  corn  and  jiasture 
forage  for  feeding  purposes.  The  breed 
of  swine  popular  in  the  garbage  feeding 
districts,  notably  near  Seacaucus,  X.  .T.. 
can  scai-eely  be  identified,  although  there 
is  evidence  of  tlie  Tamworth  and  the  so- 
ealled  “razorback.*’  Experiments  con- 
dneted  at  various  stations  fail  to  definitely 
favor  any  one  breed  as  being  the  most 
economical  producer  of  pork.  Each  of  the 
breeds  has  good  and  bad  representatiA’cs ; 
one  slionld  choose  the  type  tlie  most  at¬ 
tractive  and  useful  from  a  feeder’s  stand¬ 
point  and  not  rely  wliolly  upon  the  matter 
of  breed  selection. 

■>.  A  hoar  may  be  used  for  light  serx  iee, 
say  10  to  12  sowif,  when  10  months  old. 

It  is  safer  to  defer  his  use  until  he  is  14 
or  10  months  old  if  one  wislies  to  keep 
him  in  tlie  hi'rd  for  several  years.  Tlie 
hoar  should  not  be  permitted  to  run  with 
tlie  sows  but  rather  kept  away  from  tlie 
ht*rd.  else  he  will  fail  to  grow  during  the 
mating  season.  The  sows  too  should  be 
promptly  removed  from  the  breeding  pen 
after  one  comph'te  service.  Neither  the 
male  nor  the  female  should  be  in  high 
rtesh  at  mating  time  and  exercise  is  of  the 
gre.atest  importanee.  Fnless  the  boar  is 
well  grown  he  should  not  be  used  at  the 
age  suggested.  f.  c.  mixklek. 


ed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  same  principle  as 
double  boiler,  heating  to  145  degree  Fah¬ 
renheit,  and  holding  for  .‘>0  minute.s.  It  is 
then  cooled  as  above  and  churned.  The 
pasteurization  would  best  be  done  the 
night  before  churning,  and  the  cream  held 
cold  over  night.  This  makes  butter  of 
excellent  keeping  qualities,  it  ehurns  much 
easier  tiian  raw  sweet  cream,  and  less 
fat  is  lost  in  the  buttermilk.  H.  F.  j. 


Tieing  a  Horse 

Here  is  a  rough  drawing  showing  a 
way  to  tie  one  horse  or  a  team.  Take 
the  reins  and  tie  a  knot  in  them  just  so 
they  will  he  a  little  loose  after  they  are 
p.-issed  under  the  hub  of  the  wagon.  Then 
bring  them  around  up  at  back  of  hub 
and  drop  tliem  between  two  spokes  with 
knot  at  bai’k  of  wheel.  When  tlie  team 
starts  up  the  reins  will  wind  around  the 
hub  if  the  knot  is  large  enough  so  it 
will  not  slip  through  between  the  spokes. 
By  the  reins  winding  around  the  hub 
they  tighten  up,  and  are  sure  to  hold  the 


24  to  48  hours  and  be  supplied  with  plen¬ 
ty  of  water  during  that  time.  After  the 
animal  is  slaughtered  the  carcass  should 
bo  gradually  cooled,  so  the  animal  heat  is 
removed  within  24  hours  after  slaughter, 
and  should  not  be  frozen  before  the  ani¬ 
mal  heat  is  entirely  removed.  If  the  car¬ 
cass  is  kept  below  40  degree  Fahrenheit 
the  longer  it  is  kept  in  the  cooler  the  more 
tender  it  will  be.  At  this  temperature 
meat  may  be  kept  for  from  four  to  eight 
weeks  and  even  longer  in  a  dry,  well- 
ventilated  cooler.  If  frozen  and  kept 
frozen  constantly,  it  can  be  kept  almost 
indefinitely.  I  would  refer  J.  E.  T.  for 
further  information  to  Cornell  Reading 
Course  Rnlletin  No.  119. 

K.  J.  SF.I  LKE. 


Tieinp  a  TTorsp  Without  a  Tie  Post 
Fuj.  J,2S 

team.  Then  if  the  team  backs  up  a 
little,  releasing  the  reins,  the  team  will 
stop  biieking.  It  makes  a  fine  tie  xvithont 
a  tie  post.  DR.  o.  B.  S. 

Norfolk.  N.  Y. 


Difficult  Churning 


Steer  Feeding  and  Corn 

Referring  to  the  notes  on  feeding  steers 
printed  on  page  S42,  we  usually  expect 
cattle  on  five  months’  feed  to  consume 
500  to  800  pounds  of  shelh‘d  corn  per  100 
pounds  of  gain.  Our  experimental  work 
in  1910-17  shows  that  the  cattle  receiving 
shelled  corn,  cottonseed  meal  and  clover 
hay.  consumed  0.95  pounds  of  corn  per 
pound  of  gain.  In  addition  to  this  they 
consumed  1%  pounds  of  ('otton.seed  meal 
per  i»ound  of  gain,  and  5.85  pounds  of 
clover  hay  per  100  pounds  of  gain.  Other 
lots  of  cattle  fed  in  the  same  experiment 
varied  to  some  extent  from  these  figures, 
hut  I  think  the  above  are  good  average 
figures  for  two-year  old  cattle  in  medium 
flesh,  and  based  on  five  months'  feed. 

A  bunch  of  cattle  in  thi.s  same  experi¬ 
ment  receiving  silage  consumed  feed  as 
follows : 

Pounds  per 

•  pound  of  gain 

Shel'ed  corn  . .  ry.P, 

Cottonseed  meal  .  1.2 

Corn  silage  .  12  .55 

Clo\er  hay  . .  .82 

.T.  If.  SKIXNEB. 

Indiana  Experiment  Station. 


Strengthening  Cow  and  Calf 

1.  My  cow  suffered  while  calving,  and 
1  am  feeding  her  bran  and  middling.s 
ex'ery  morning  and  night,  diluted  in  water 
Her  milk  seems  to  be  very  rich  in  butter- 
fat  Is  it  better  to  feed  it  dry  instead  of 
wet.  and  what  proportion  to  give  her‘^ 
1  do  not  wish  to  overfeed.  2  The  little 
ealf  s  movements  also  seem  to  be  very 
hlood.v.  14  Imt  is  this  due  to?  E.  .s. 

Nexx’  iTerse.r. 

1.  (lenerally  speaking,  it  is  just  as 
satisfaetor.v  and  b>.ss  work  to  feed  grain 
to  t  o  cow  dry  instead  of  xvet.  If  your 
row  is  used  to  having  the  slop,  she  may 
not  tal  e  readily  to  the  dr.v  feed  at  first. 
A  trial  will  (-ell  the  storv.  I  .should  by  all 
means  reco.mio.eiul  feeding  her  .some  grain 
besides  wheat  bran  and  middlings.  This 
is  not  onl.v  an  imbalanced  feed,  but  also 
a  feed  which  tends  to  cause  the  cow  tc> 
cahe  prematurely  and  to  have  a  weak 
calf.  Make  the  ration  two  parts  bran, 
one-half  i^art  middlings,  one  -  part  eorn- 
meal,  one  part  cottonseed  meal  and  one- 
half  part  linseed  oilmeal.  Add  one  per 
cent  salt  to  mixture  xvhen  mixing  it  up. 
Ihese  seeds  can  be  mixed  bv  dumping 
them  in  a  pile  on  the  stable  floor  and 
shoveling  them  over  a  couple  of  times. 

_.  The  calf  apparently  has  a  slight  in¬ 
ternal  blood  vessel  rupture  causing  the 
excreta  to  be  blood.x'.  If  you  have  weaned 
the  calf  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  lieat 
the  milk  to  180  degree  Fahrenheit  .and 
then  cool  it  before  feeding.  Also  try  add¬ 
ing  four  drops  of  formalin  to  each  quart 
of  milk.  p  ,j 


Ration  for  Milk  Production 

I  am  Avriting  yoij  to  know  how  to  feed 
a  Hnernsey  cow.  four  .years  old.  for  milk. 
She  calved  in  March.  I  am  pasturing  on 
grass,  lldiat  kind  of  grain  and  hovA'  mueh 
does  she  ne<>d?  Later  on  will  feed  fod¬ 
der  corn,  that  is,  green  stalks.  In  Winter 
Avill  feed  English  hav.  salt  hav.  corn¬ 
stalks.  beets.  lYhat  grain  Avill  she  m>ed 
AA'ith  tliis  mixture  of  fodder?  .j  ir  is 

New  York. 

For  a  grain  fei'd  for  your  coav  Avliile 
out  on  pasture  I  should  mix  up  one  jiart 
cornmeal.  tAA'o  parts  wheat  bran,  one  ji.art 
gluten  feed,  one-half  jiart  cottonseed  meal. 
Add  one  per  cent  salt  to  mixture  avIkmi 
making  it  up.  Feed  one  pound  of  the 
inixture  or  thereabouts,  depending  on  Iiuaa' 
tlie  eoAA'  resiionds.  to  each  four  pounds 
milk  produced  daily.  Use  the  same  feed 
Avhen  the  eoAV  is  getting  green  stalks  and 
))a.sture. 

Your  Winter  roughage  is  low  in  pro¬ 
tein.  and  the  protein  in  the  above  grain 
ration  should  be  increased  b.v  adding  one 
part  more  cottonseed  meal  and  one  part 
linseed  oil  meal.  If  corn  remains  at  a 
high  jiriee  next  Winter  yon  could  prob¬ 
ably  do  without  it  most  of  the  time. 
Should  not  use  it  unless  tlie  coav  begins 
to  get  thin.  Tlie  amount  of  grain  fed  in 
Winter  should  be  increased  to  one  pound 
to  to  four  pounds  milk  produced 

II.  F  .r. 


Will  you  inform  me  as  to  the  proper 
AA'a.A'  to  make  butter,  how  to  keep  the 
cream,  and  Iioav  long  to  keep  it?  I  huA-e 
a  .Jersey  wliich  freshened  April  12.  We 
get  A’ci’.v'  thick  cream  and  liave  <‘hurned 
twice  a  week,  but  cannot  get  any  butter¬ 
milk.  It  Avill  not  separate  for  us.  The 
COAV  is  on  grass  now.  av.  a.  a. 

rminsylvania. 

The  apparent  cause  of  yonr  difficult 
cliurhing  is  that  you  are  trying  to  churn 
ail  unpasteurized  sAveet  cream.  Y'ou  can 
do  one  of  two  things,  namidy  ;  alloAV  your 
cream  to  sour  slightly  before  churning, 
or  pasteurize  it  and  ehnru  it  SAveet.  If 
tlie  fiiAst  metlHKl  is  practised,  kciqi  tlie 
cream  cold  and  sweet  until  tlie  night  b<‘- 
fore  churning,  when  it  may  be  set  out  in 
a  warm  room  and  alloAved  to  ripen.  The 
next  day  it  should  be  cooled  down  to  50 
to  55  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  churned. 
The  churning  temperature  will  deiieiid  on 
the  riehiiess  of  the  cream  to  some  extent, 
but  it  should  be  so  that  the  butter  Avill 
come  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time  and 
yet  be  quite  firm.  This  method  makes  a 
high-flavored  butter,  good  for  immediate 
consumption. 


Producing  Tender  Meat 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding  the  care  and  preiiaration  to  get  the 
best  tender  meat,  both  lamb  and  beef?  I 
have  been  informed  there  is  some  way  of 
caring  for  meat  that  will  make  it  tender. 
IIoAV  long  should  meat  be  kept  after 
butchering,  and  is  it  advisable  to  let  it 
freeze  at  once,  or  let  it  cool  slowly? 

New  Y’^oi-k.  J.  E.  T. 

'■'■'be  feeding  and  breeding  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  together  Avith  the  care  of  the  animal 
before  slaughtering,  have  more  to  do  with 
the  tenderness  of  the  meat  than  any  care 
after  slaughter.  The  animal  should  be 
bred  for  meat  production.  Lambs  should 
be  of  mutton  breeding  and  beef  of  beef 
breeding,  in  order  to  obtain  tender  meat. 
Lambs  under  one  year  of  age  give  most 
tender  meat  and  should  be  fat  and  in 
lirinie  condition.  Reef  makes  most  de¬ 
sirable  meat  betAveen  IS  and  36  months, 
ami,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the 
younger  the  animal  the  more  tender  will 
be  the  meat.  Animals  should  be  fat¬ 
tened  for  from  tAvo  to  six  mouths  before 
slaughtering,  and  just  previous  to  slaugh- 


Ration  for  Heifer;  Horse  Stable 

1.  Owing  to  the  sc.areity  of  red  dog 
flour,  Avbat  feed_  could  I  substitute  for  it 
whmi  feeding  skim-milk  to  suckling  pigs? 

2.  What  would  you  consider  a  good  pro¬ 
duction  for  a  grade  Holstein  heifer  com¬ 
ing  iu_  Avith  her  first  calf  at  27  months 
of  age?  She  is  Avell  grown,  and  has  had 
all  the  cloA'cr  hay  she  Avill  clean  up  three 
times  a  day,  Avith  10  to  12  lbs.  during 
day  of  a  grain  mixture  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  corn,  ground  oats,  wheat 
bran  and  one-half  part  oilmeal  during 
the  past  six  Aveeks.  and  up  to  two  days 
before  calving?  ,3.  I  am  rebuilding  my 
horse  barn  and  Avish  to  know  Avliat  would 
lie  the  proper  length,  width  and  height 
to  alloAv  for  each  horse  stall  (not  box- 
stall).  in  order  to  give  each  horse  suffi¬ 
cient  comfort?  J,  I,. 

New  .Tersey. 

1.  If  you  cannot  get  ordinary  fl.oir 
middlings  or  mixed  wheat  feed,  make  a 
ration  of  75  parts  cornmeal  and  25  jiarts 
oil  meal.  The  young  pigs  should  do  avcII 
on  thi.s  along  with  skim-milk. 

2. _.\  well-gi'oAvn  Holstein  heifer  calving 
at  27  months  of  age  could  be  expi-eted  to 
yield  40  lbs.  per  day. 

3.  Horse  stalks  should  be  made  four 

feet  wide,  seven  feet  long  and  seven  to 
eight  feet  high.  ii.  f.  j.  . 
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THE  OTIS  HERD 

Milking  Shorthorns-Willoughby,  Ohio 

beef  ^  ^  “ll-K 


Real  dual 
Purpose 
quality. 
Winners 
of  50  first 
prizes  and 
1  8  cham¬ 
pions  and 
Grand 
Champions 
1917  fairs. 


We  hold 
the  world’s 
2-year-old 
official 
record  on 
Bessboro, 
Orphan 
2nd;  milk 

10,631  lbs. 
and  415.81 
lbs.  B.  F. 

Many  cows 
now  on  test 
making. 
High  records. 


IMP.  WHITE  QUEEN 

Record  1 0,430  lbs.  Purchase  price  $3,000.  8  half  sisters  with  records  above  1 0,00  lbs 

A  few  young  biill-calves  for  sale,  around  6  months  old.  Priced  $150  per  head  and  up  ;  descendents 
from  the  best  producing  families.  A  very  small  lot  of  young  heifers,  priced  $300  per  head  and  up. 

COME  AND  SEE  US  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

R.  M.  DODINGTON,  Mgr.  WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO 


HOLSTEINS 


IT/vn  rkni.r  tt"!  fkA  "'Ul  Sell  a  l-mos.-old  rep.  Hol- 
ror  vniy  stein  bull.prandson  or  a $50,000 

Inill.  .Ml  tested  dams  and  a  world’s  record  in  pedipree. 
rcrfeet  individual.  ('I,OVEUI»*I,K  KAHM,  Charlotte,  X.  T. 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  pfre.*?,  either  sex.  Also  Hijjli  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  $15  to  $20  each,  f ,  H.  WOOD  CorilnnU,  Nevr  York 

JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 


Several  Grandsons  of 


FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  .S012  lie — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

lT.\MILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  /. 

Ben  Robyn  Farm 

Woodbury, Long  Island, N.Y. 

.lersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  of  best  Island 
and  American  breeding.  Prices  moderate 
Write  for  catalog. 

WE  ARE  OFFERINO  THE 

Biggest  Bargains  in  Reg.  JERSEYS 

jif  any  f.-irm  in  America.  JONES  JERSEY  FARM,  Sonqnolt,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 


, THOROUGH- 
'  BRED 

from  4  to  8  mos.  old.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwaters,  N.Y 


Two  ^Tred*^”'  Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  One  HeiferCalf 


Fosterlield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

Cows,  Served  Heifers,  Calve.s,  both  sexe.s.  Ad- 
drc.vs  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morrislawn,  Morrii  Co.,  M,J 


SHEEP 


DOGS 


ForSale-AFew  Thoroughbred  Airedale  Pups 

Eligible  for  registration.  FHANK  MEAD,  Amknia,  N.  Y, 

Airedale  Terrier  Puppies 

Ten  weeks  old,  with  full  pedipree.  Mules,  $7  j  females, 
S3.  Order  from  this  Ad.  before  they  are  nil  sold.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  K.  B.  AKCHEK,  Roule  2,  >Vat.rto«n,  .N.Y. 

Airedales  and  Collies  oTf f i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in- 
tructive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


Boohs  Worth  Reading 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marsball..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50 

Cheese  Making,  Van  Sly ke .  1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow . 3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen.  Well . 1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


WANTED — Grade  or  Pure  Bred 

Horned  Dorset  Ewes  or  Ewe  Lambs 

S.  W.  Sabine,  -  Groton,  Mass. 

Registered  Hampshire  Sheep  For  Sala 

One  Ram.  two  years  old.  Two  Yearling  Rams. 

1).  G,  HONAHUID,  Long  Meadows,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

[  .%  HORSES 

SHETLAND  PONIES  ' 

Wo  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plan.  200  head  to 
.■select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  lOo 
for  contract  and  i)rice  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
THE  SHADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton.  0, 

Will  Call  Pkoon  S'*®®  team;  strong,  well  bioken,  gentle 
n II I  ucl I  uncap  farm  horses,  or  will  trade  f«r  auto 
truck.  WEETUCKET  FAK3IS,  5It.  Tabok,  New  JkkseY 


HOLSTEINS 


FEED  COSTS  ARE  UP, 
DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
PRICES  ARE  NOT. 

The  only  way  to  beat  this  com¬ 
bination  is  to  get  large-yield  cows. 


Pure 

Bred 


HOLSTEINS 

Are  Paying  Their  Owners 

Their  enormous  yields  of  milk  and  butter- fat 
make  them  extremely  profitable  desjiite  high 
feed  costs.  They  hold  all  records  for  pro¬ 
duction.  Write  for  free  information. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Cortland  Holstein  Farms 

OFFERS  for  SALE 

so  Sprliigors,  large  heavy  cows  with  proper  care 
will  milk  900  to  12,000  lbs.  per  year.  10  fresh  cows. 
Some  of  them  are  now  milking  65  lbs.  per  day. 
<!0  K.\trn  Hue  eow«  duo  to  freshen  this  fall.  A 
good  many  are  milking  10  lbs.  per  day  now.  In  calf 
to  Kep.  Dulls,  -to  Keg  IlelferH,  line  large  Heifers, 
part  of  them  arc  bre<i.  100  High  grade  Heifers 
one  and  two  j  ears  old.  15  Kegistered  Bulls. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

SOS  A-  !J0.5  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Cortland,  N.V. 


MAPLE  LAWN  FARM 

has.  for  ImmcfHato  sale  GO  extra  lar^o 

HOLSTEIN 

anrinifcr.s.  100  cows  to  freshen  thus  full, 
all  m  calf  to  rejfistcrofl  sire.  50  fresh 
cows,  all  younjr  anti  heavy  protluccrs. 
come  and  nee  them  inilkcf).  Also  all 
apres  In  refifiatered  stock:  26_  reKi-storetl 
bnlls  and  bull  calves.  Kegistered  bull 
calf  aiui  two  hitrh-srrndo  heifers  $60  for 
the  trio.  Sati.sfuction  tuiaranteod. 

<1.  \V.  F/bliiSs  Jr.s  Portland, 

Onice,  JUI  j  .Mala  Street,  BiirpeNS  Hlook 

King  of  thePontiacs 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  SIRE 

We  can  offer  oiio  of  liis  sons,  born  in  April,  out 
of  nn  18-11).  3-year-oli1,  whose  sire  is  a  40-lb. 
grandson  of  King  Segis.  PItICK  -  8500. 


G.  G.  BURLINGAME. 


Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


-9 


SPOT  FARM 

HOLSTEINS 

*’8  Holstein  calves,  eitlier 
sex,  $15  to  $25  each,  express 
bald  in  lots  of  5.  Registered 
bulls,  5  months  old  to  1  ye.'ir 
old.  Registered  lieifers,  all 
ages.  Registered  aixkbigh 
grade  cows.  Large  stock  on 
hand  to  select  from. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tally,  N.Y. 

Stevens’  Farm 
HOLSTEINS 

H  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $15 
and  $20  eacb,  two  calves  and 
icgistcie<i  bull  calf  for  $00. 
Kepl.-iteied  heifer  and  bull 
cnlves  all  ;iges. 

All  from  li i<ih  producing  (lams 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Breed  Berkshires — They  Pay 


Economize  on  corn.  You  can  produce  market  toppers  chiefly  on  inexpensive  feeds.  Write 
to  these  breeders  for  prices,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  “Berkshire  Hogs.”  Address 

American  Berkshire  Association  Springfield,  III. 


BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

Send  for  illustrated  circular 
.Spring  pig.s  all  sold.  Now  taking  orders  for  Aug. 
and  Sept,  pig.s  to  be  shipped  at  8  to  10  wks.  old  at 
SiS30  each  amt  u.p. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  WHITGUERN  FARM,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires 

at  Higtiwood: 

p_--*  I  Fail  f.arrowcd  boars,  re.ady  for  service, 
OpBCIdl  weighing  in  breeding  condition  200  to 
350  lbs.  at  six  and  seven  inontlis  of  age.  A  few  that 
weighed  .300  lbs.  wlien  six  months  old,  from  a  sow 
that  farrowed  litters  of  Hand  17.  Also  boar  pigs. 
It.  r.  A  H.  It,  Il.tKrF.Mil.VO.  Box  1.1,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES 

■  Sprinj?  piffs  of  sizo  and  Quality.  Bij?  litters  from 

■  larpc.  mature  Sows.  3  fall  boars,  2  sows  left.  Excel- 
m  lent  breodiuf?.  Reasonable  prices.  Satisfaction  Guar- 
I  anteed.  Write  H.  GRIMSIIAVV,  North  Kast,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS 


nseyts 


Persistent  Production  is  a  Characteristic  of 

the  Breed.  ^  two  Year  OW  Heifer  In  New  York  produced 
In  one  year  712  lbs.  of  butter  fat  and  12,270  lbs.  of  milk, 
besides  givinj^  birth  to  a  vigorous  calf  a  month  after 
^  complotioD  of  record.  "" 

'^1 


Writ®  for  the 

••STORY  OB' THE 
GUERNSEY  COW.’* 


American  Gnemsey 
Cattle  Club 
Box  R 
Peterboro,  N.H. 


Albamont  Farms 

Campton  and  Thornton,  N.  H. 

GUERNSEYS 

High  finality  registeied  heifers  and  bulls  for  sale. 
Herd  under  U.  S.  (lovt.  supervision  foi-  Tuberculo¬ 
sis.  Write  for  full  pedigrees,  low  prices,  etc. 

J.  c.  HAARTZ,  Owner,  10  High  S<.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

MAY  ROSES 

Our  tliree  lierd  sires  carry  an  average  of 
25°b  of  the  blood  of  the  peerless  May  Bose 
2ud.  Before  you  buy  your  ne.xt  bull,  write 
us  for  our  list  of  young  bulls. 

W.  S,  KICKK,  BIgr.,  Cuhasset,  Blass. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Stile  I.ist  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  K.  breeding  witli  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


A  Flat  Pocket-book 

Outs  no  ice  as  our  prices  are  low.  Male  calves  half 
value.  Cows,  yearling  heifers  and  heifer  calves 
that  can’t  be  i)eat  for  quality  and  price.  Herd  sires 
are  top  notebers.  'We  guarantee  satisfaction.  122- 
acre  alfalfii  farm  for  sale. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenburgh.  R.  1,  Stockbrid'ge,  New  York 

7/8  Holstein  Heifer  CALVES  Irri  Ltf -fn  d 

registei'ed  sires,  5  days  old,  $30  and  $35  each. 
HAKKY  VAIL,  .  Warwick.  Orange  Co.,  N  Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  vvHtlfor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliiltenanga.N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
'The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


ALBAMONT 

BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  a  fine  lot  of  young  registered  boars  of 
outstanding  quality  and  the  best  of  breeding  at 
reasonable  prices.  Address 

JOHN  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  Boston 


Sptingbank  Berkshires 

I  oifer  some  Hei-kshire  Boar  pigs  that  have  Class  in 
every  line.  Also  Charmer’s  Campion  5th,  No.  208200, 
by  Ijidy  Longfellow’s  Champion  2nd,  No.  140749,  amt 
out  of  Charmer’s  Bess,  No.  1.53136.  Send  for  historic 
po<ligreo  and  price  and  do  not  forget  wh.at  thaBerk- 
.shire  Barrow  Classes  did  to  ull  other  breeds  and 
eruHses  at  the  last  Internationul  at  Chic.ago.  Address 
J.  E-  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation; 
cholera  immnued;  300  head;  all  ages  .and  sc.\e.s. 
Every  animal  just  as  represented  and  must  be 
satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money  refunded. 

Cat  Rock  Farm,  Westwood,  Blass. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


SWINE 


Well  Grown 
Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  riglit 
in  every  5vay.  Tlio  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  tliein  .'iiid  grade  up 
yonr  herd.  Could  spare  .a  few  goo<i  cows.  Write 
for  prices  find  peiiigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bull 

Improve  yonr  1  i erd.  Tj  a  n  g  w  a  t  e  r  and  Chene 
blood.  Fine  individual.  2  mos.  old.  Frice,$135. 
F.  C.  Hitchman,  Kiluna  Farm, Manhasset, N.Y. 

For  Sale-A  Few  Choice  Reg.  Guernsey  Cows 

by  sons  of  Imp.  Loi'il  M:ir  14351)  A.  H.  and  Imp.  Ray- 
niond  of  the  Preel  15353  A.  H.  Due  in  July  and  Au¬ 
gust.  Bied  to  a  grandson  of  Jetlfro  Bass,  IbiWiA.  K. 

GKO.  II.  CABLE,  -  North  Salem,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Guernseys-of  "JJ.’old®  'inm! 

10  mos.  TWO  TO  SIX  HKIFEKS;  all  May  Rose 
breeding.  Foundation  herd;  3  animals,  $800. 
TABKK  &  BIIGNIN,  Castile,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Heifers 

Ur.  E.  F.  BKONK,  -  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  3  months  to'2years. 

Prices  Reasonalfle.  SUNNY  BBOOK  FARM,  Smithtown,  N.Y. 


A  FEW  MAY  PIGS 

July  Delivery,  8  Weeks  Old 

Bred  gilts  are  scarce — we  have  five 
offered  for  sale.  All  look  good. 

Take  a  Hot  Shot  at  the  Kaiser 

for  $100— or  Less  il  You  Say  So 

March  27-29lh  boars  ati80  days  age  weighed 
85  tbs.  Litters  13  and  10.  Choice  tor  $50' 

KINDERHOOK  DUROC -JERSEY 
ASSOCIATION 

KINDERHOOK  -  NEW  YORK 


saIe  Yorkshire  Boars 


(Regis¬ 
tered) 

12  weeks  to  4  months  old.  Uiowthy  stock.  $15  to 
$35  each.  PHILIP  C.  TUCKER,  Vergeiines,  Vermont 

Kinderhook  Registered  DUROCS 

Good,  husky  pigs  from  m.at\ire  sires  iind  dams.  Some  late 
ones  now  priced  at  -$15  ;  otliers  at  .$20  ;ind  $25.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  retai  n  the  goods— our  slogan.  Swiit  the  Ilun  witli 

a  BASV  DUROC.  KINDERHOOK  DUROC-JERSEY  ASSOC.,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


“HAMPSHIRES” 

Most  any  age.  Free  circular  just  out. 

Also  llogisteied  Guernsey  bulls,  from  tii-  •'fV 
berciilons-free  lierd.  l.ocrsT  I.H'.N  KaHII,  iflssEjipNgi 
Box  K,  Blrd-ln-llaiid,  l.uiieiisfcr  Co.,  I’viiii. 

For  Sale-ID-ULr  OOJS 

yearling  we  ever  raised,  bred  for  July.  Fall  shoats 
and  spring  pigs.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia,  Pa. 

Da<v  I  9“^  le  ®  fb  *  weeks.  Price,  SI  5.00 

negi  W  ■  I  I  W  ■  S  Mrs.  J.  K.  LOOMIS,  .Menipids,  .N.  V. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


HEREFORDS 

By  Champion  Prinoe  Real  and 
from  Prince  Rupert  8th,  cows 

STOCK  ALL  AGES 

If  you  want  tlie  bo.st,  write 

ALEX  MORRISON, 

Capt.  J.  Watson  WEBB,  Owner 


d 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILK  AND  MEAT— Two  of  the  Greatest  Necessities 
of  the  Age.  The  MILKING  SHORTHORN  com¬ 
bines  and  supplies  both.  Have  YOU  purchased 
that  pure-bred  bull  ealf  to  improve  your  lierd  f 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.WashinglonvIllc,  N.Y, 


Mr.GeneralFarnier!0airyShorthorn8*^®^’fi®t™^f* 

breed  for  you.  Try  them.  We  offer  a  trio  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  lieifer  calves  and  a  bull,  unrelated.  Choice¬ 
ly  bred.  First  draft  or  check  for  $425  takes  tliein. 
A  few  otliers.  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK,  Interlaken.  N.  Y. 

are  profitable.  “Beef  rroduetion  In  the  Eoif,' 
D6BI  a  new  booklet,  contains  valuable  information 
Cattle  and  pictures  of  Akerdeen-Angus.  Free  on  request. 


0.  W.  ECK4KDT, 


81  Nosfcoa  Street,  New  York 


POINT  LOOKOUT  FARMS 

Two  Reg.  Dairy  Shorthorn  Bulls,  Calved  Oct.,  1916,  and 
Nov.,  1917.  WM.  TELFER,  JiGB.,  Route  1,Wilmingtok,Del 


AYRSHIRES 


ANIMALS  FOE  sSe 

Run  mostly  light,  $75  and  up.  Top-noteh 
breeding;  everything  Guaranteed  that  leaves 
tlie  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 
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This  is  a  750 -pound  latest  style 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Acknowledged  by  cow  owners  the  world 
over  to  be  the  closest  skimming^  the  easiest 
running  and  the  longest  wearing  separator 

360  pounds  of  butter  would  have  been  needed 
to  buy  this  machine  in  1914. 

255  pounds  of  butter  will  buy  it  now. 

96  bushels  of  wheat  would  have  been  needed 
to  buy  this  machine  in  1914. 

55  bushels  of  wheat  will  buy  it  now. 

139  bushels  of  corn  would  have  been  needed 
to  buy  this  machine  in  1914. 

87  bushels  of  corn  will  buy  it  now. 

There  never  has  been  a  time  when  you  needed  a  De  Laval  so  much 

There  never  was  a  lime  when  you  could  so  well  afford  to  buy  it. 

Don’t  waste  food  and  money  and  time  trying  to  get  along  without  a  cream 
separator,  or  with  a  half-worn-out  or  inferior  machine.  Order  your 
De  Laval  NOW  when  you  need  it  most. 

Why  not  see  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once  ?  If  you  do  not  know  him 
write  to  the  nearest  office  for  new  catalog  or  any  desired  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway,  New  York 


29  E.  Madison  Street,  Chicago 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient:  economical;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


MINERAL 


WUSB 

over 


HEAVE=y?«3 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monej 
hack.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
■IMERilL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ate..  Pitlsburg.  fa 

W rl  te  for  evidence 
from  users  and  our 
Trial  Offer.  Ask 
your  dealer  for 
, our  Free  Book 
(“Save  Every 
Calf.” 

GENERAL 
LABORATORIES 
Midison.Wis.Opl.trSS 

Calf  Scours 

SICK  STOCK 

BOOK  on  treatment  of  Horses,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  sent 
free.  Humphreys'  Homeopathic  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medicines,  156  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


Keep  ’em  Happy 
In  Fly  Time 

Before  milking ;  before  you  put  ’em  out 
to  pasture ;  once  or  twice  a  day  spray 
with  wonderful 

Guaranteed  not  to  taint 
milk  or  gum  hair — yet 
the  most  effective  way 
to  keep  flies  off.  Keeps  all  the  stock  free 
from  fretting,  worry,  stamping,  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  milk  flow  15  to  20  per  cent. 

At  your  dealer’s,  ask  for 
^  No-Fly,  or  send  $1.75  for 
i  Gallon  Can,  Sprayer  and 
M  o  n  e  y  -  B  a  c  k 
j  Guarantee.  Spra}'- 
cr  Free  with  5-Gal. 

Can  (5.00  pre¬ 
paid). 


No-Flv 


Agents.  Wanted 

W.  D.  Carpenter  Go. 

Box  50  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


F/STULA 


WM'f>  J  A 


197pag( 
^erinan/  Book: 

FLEMING'S  VEST- POCKET  _ 

VETERINARY  ADVISER  de.tcribc8  svmptoms  1 
and  trratment  for  nearly  200  veterinary  ail- 
•■'cludine  fistula  and  poll  evil  in  horses  I 
^d  lump  law"  in  cattle.  67  illuatraUoos, 
197  pue.,  durably  bound.  Write  today.  A  I 
postal  bnogs  it  by  return  mail,  /r«  of  charge. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists 
300  UaIoa  Stock  VorOf ,  CHICA60,  ILL  I 


The  principal  occupation  in  this  locality 
is  dairying.  We  are  .sending  our  milk  to 
the  Merrell-Boule  Company  at  I.ittle  Val¬ 
ley.  getting  .$1.04  per  cwt.  for  three  per 
cent  milk,  with  4e  extra  for  every  one- 
tenth  per  cent  over  three  per  cent.  This 
is  for  the  month  of  .Tune,  a  decrease  of 
about  72c  from  the  previous  month,  al¬ 
though  butter,  which  is  50  to  .52c  per  lb., 
and  cheese  oOc  per  lb.,  did  not  diminish 
in  price  at  all,  something  I  fail  to  under¬ 
stand.  A^'e  are  told  there  is  a  surplus  of 
dairy  products  throughout  the  country. 
Very  few  farmers  have  found  the  price  of 
milk  sufficient  to  p  the  cost  of  feed.  The 
price  of  cattle  feed  is  approximately  $00 
per  ton.  Hay  is  selling  from  $15  to  $1S 
per  ton.  Cows  (milch)  sell  from  $75  to 
$100.  Veal  (live),  12c  per  lb.  Poultry, 

20  to  22c  per  lb.  Potatoes,  GOc  per  bu. 
Pork  (dressed),  30c;  pigs,  four  weeks 
old.  sell  for  $8  apiece ;  eggs,  3Se.  The 
outlook  is  good  for  all  crops  at  present ; 
about  everything  being  all  planted  or 
sown  except  the  buckwheat.  Haying  is 
coming  early  and  with  fairly  good  tonnage 
per  acre.  Labor  is  scarce  and  some  are 
offering  .$3  per  day.  As  to  the  outlook 
in  general,  this  being,  as  I  have  said,  a 
dairy  section,  the  farmers  must  have  more 
for  their  milk,  or  there  will  be  a  larger 
decrease  than  any  previous  year  in  dairy 
products.  Something  is  wrong  when  the 
man  in  the  city  is  paying  12  to  14c  a 
quart  for  milk  and  the  farmer  gets  4c, 
or  perhaps  5e  a  quart.  E.  c.  B. 

Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

^lilk  brings  about  $1.00  per  100  lbs.  at 
cheese  factory.  Potatoes.  .*500  to  $1 ;  hay, 
$12  to  $14  per  ton  in  the  barn.  These 
are  the  main  crops  in  this  country.  Put¬ 
ter,  4.5c  lb. ;  eggs,  3.3e  doz. ;  veal  calves. 
12e  lb.,  live  weight ;  pork.  15c.  live  weight ; 
good  grade  cows  are  worth  $100.  Acreage 
of  jiotatoes  not  over  50  per  cent  of  last 
year.  The  farmers  in  this  section  have 
planted  more  corn  than  usual.  There  is 
quite  an  acreage  of  Spring  wheat,  which 
is  uncommon  for  this  section,  and  it  is 
looking  very  good.  The  general  outlook 
for  crops  in  this  section  at  present  is  very 
good;  we  appear  to  be  about  two  wrecks 
ahead  of  what  we  usually  are,  w.  B.  S. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Local  Yankee  cheese  factory  netted 
patrons  week  ending  May  28,  $l‘.SSi^  per 
cwt.  for^  milk ;  station  price  for  May, 
.$2.00.  Kggs,  35c.  Season  lute ;  acres  of 
oats  ground  sown  forepart  of  .Tune, 
partly  due  to  wet  weather,  jiartly  to  lack 
of  help.  Fall  plowing  is  advisable  in  this 
section.  Majority  of  farmers  were  unable 
to  finish  until  this  Spring.  State  road 
men  paying  $3.25  to  .$3..50  per  10  hours 
for  men  and  .$0..50  to  $7  for  teams.  Far¬ 
mers  are  unable  to  Compete.  Outlook  for 
hay  is  good.  Corn  planted  about  as 
usual,  but  weather  has  not  been  favor- 
aWe.  A.E.  ir. 

.Teffersou  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  this  part  of  the  county  the  staple 
products  are  hay,  milk  and  potatoes,  with 
considerable  live  stock  and  pulp  out  by 
farmers  on  their  own  land.  The  season  is 
very  bad  and  the  outlook  gloomy  in  the 
extreme.  I  have  just  finished  going  over 
m,v  corn  and  bean  field,  replanting  beans 
where  the  corn  and  first  beaus  missetl ; 
about  half  the  corn  missed  and  died  after 
coming  up.  Milk  is  not  sold;  it  is 
skimmed  and  the  factory  gathers  the 
cream,  makes  the  butter  and  markets  it 
for  the  farmers  at  so  much  a  pound  ;  4c, 

I  think,  is  charged  now ;  formei’lv  it  was 
oc.  Butter  at  the  factory  is  45c :  potatoes 
sold  last  week  for  $1.10  per  100  lbs. ;  a 
short  time  before  they  sold  for  00c  jier 
cwt.  I  sold  some  hay  at  $12  and  ,$14  a 
ton.  I  have  heard  of  some  offered  for  $S 
a  ton  lately  ;  straw  sells  for  half  the  price 
of  hay.  generally.  Pigs,  four  weeks  old, 
$5  to  $7  each ;  eggs.  30c,  store  pay.  Store 
pork,  32  to  35c  per  lb. ;  chickens,  no  mar¬ 
ket ;  stove  wood.  $3  a  cord.  Calves,  live 
weighty  12  to  13e ;  cows.  $50  to  $100.  I 
paid  $7.5  each  for  two  yearling  purebred 
Ayrshires;  $100  for  one  coming  two  in 
•Tanuar.v.  and  $100  for  a  grade  freshen- 
in.g  in  May.  A  moderately  fat  cows  sells 
for  $50  for  beef.  There  is  a  great  deal 
les.s  demand  for  cattle.  I  asked  ,$175  for 
a  fine  coming  three-year-old  colt,  but  no 
sale ;  no  market  for  horses ;  at  an  auc¬ 
tion  sale  young  trotting  stock  with 
records  under  three  minutes  sold  for  $150 
to  $180.  Seed  oats  werp  $1.35  a  bushel ; 
sheep  are  very  scarce.  I  saw  two  herds, 
one  of  them  containing  five  or  six,  in  a 
20-mile  drive.  Beans  are  a  drug ;  no  de¬ 
mand.  I  paid  at  the  rate  of  $300  a  ton 
for  some  20-gauge  galvanized  sheets  with 
nothing  done  on  them  ;  $2.50  for  a  gross 
of  1%-ineh  No.  10  brass  screws,  $2.50 
for  a  common  roll  of  tar  paper.  7c  a 
pound  'or  wire  nails  and  staples ;  gal¬ 
vanized  roofing  cannot  be  bought  any¬ 
where.  I  paid  S^c  a  pound  for  for  corn- 
meal  and  $1  a  gallon  for  corn  sirup.  I 
asked  the  jn'ice  of  a  land  roller ;  it  was  $40 
and  the  price  was  fixed  for  next  year  at 
$4.5.  Hay  looks  like  a  00  per  cent  crop 
this  year ;  oats  poor  and  backward.  Driv¬ 
ing  through  familiar  country  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  statements  of  the  bushels  of 
potatoes  planted,  I  think  more  acres  are 
planted  than  last  year.  Planting  is  bare¬ 
ly  finished  by  June  10.  Last  year’s  high 


price  of  potatoes  brought  man.v  back  to 
the  land  who  are  now  sick  of  it.  On  all 
sides  farm  buildings  are  going  to  ruin 
for  want  of  repair  ;  roofs  and  painting  in 
p.articular  are  wanted.  I  saw  in  a  20-' 
mile  drive  only  one  building  newly  painted 
nicely  ;  even  the  picket  fence  Avas  angelic 
white,  and  the  well-kept  surroundings 
were  a  midday  dream.  This  was  a  pros¬ 
perous  farmer?  No,  he  is  a  middleman, 
whose  customers  are  farmers  almost  cx- 
clu.sively.  The  fields  are  tilled  by  oid 
men,  children  and  women,  and  some  farms 
are  let  on  shares  and  some  are  shutting 
down.  All  the  crop  I  sold  for  the  season 
of  1917  did  not  pay  for  the  labor  I  hired, 
throwing  my  own  labor  in  and  the  land 
and  equipment.  n  i>  b 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

_  We  get  for  milk  New  York  prices ;  this 
IS  mostly  a  dairy  section.  Potatoes.  05 
to  85e  bu. ;  eggs.  35  to  .3Sc.  I’eal  calves. 
12  to  13c;  more  veal  calves  this  year  than 
in  many  years.  Beef  is  as  high  ‘or  higher 
than  veal.  No  grain  sold.  Fann  crops 
are  late,  owing  to  wet  weather;  msual 
amount  put  in.  Sonte  said  they  were  not 
going  to  plant  as  many  potatoes  as  last 
year.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  there  would 
as  many;  not  half  planted  yet.  Cold 
weather  is  holding  the  corn  back;  some 
have  not  planted  yet.  Mostly  silage  corn 
r.aised.  Pastures  good;  CA-erything  ahead 
of  last  year.  Farmers  hardly  knoAV  Avhat 
to  do  AA’ith  their  avooI.  The  business  out¬ 
look  ma.v  be  affected  by  the  GoA'erniuent 
regulations.  Everyone  is  uncertain. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  k.  f.  aa'. 

Milk,  $2. .59  per  100 ;  hay,  .$20  ton  :  po¬ 
tatoes,  oOc  per  bu.,  some  selling  for  00c ; 
beans,  no  market,  only  as  taken  to  citv  • 
eggs,  home  market.  33e,  mixed  eggs.  No 
use  stating  aa'ooI  prices;  some  people  avIio 
have  paid  high  prices  for  sheep  feel  rather 
.sole  about  the  price  they  are  getting. 

Schuyler,  N.  Y.  p.  j^.  g. 

Milk  brings  League  prices.  .Alilk  is  the 
main  product  around  here,  (rood  coaa*s 
bring  from  $100  to  $125.  and  occasionallv 
a  fcAV  choice  ones  go  above  that.  Cheaiie'r 
coAA's  go  as  to  value.  Veal  calves.  13c: 
poultry  2.5c.  We  get  about  40c  per  doz. 
for  eggs  in  New  York.  Plenty  of  old  hav 
also  of  potatoes,  Avith  not  n  uch  call  ^r 
either.  This  is  the  best  Spring  for  crops 
we  hiive  had  hi  some  time.  Cra.ss  is  look- 
fine.  It  is  a  little  wet  foi*  some  pieces 
of  corn,  but  on  an  average  everything  is 
in  fine  shape  this  year.  a.  h.  si 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cows  froni  $.50  to  $100;  pigs,  $0  to  $7. 
.nine  milk,  $l.,Sa  i>er  cwt.;  butter.  44c- 
eggs,  Sac:  potatoes,  old,  $1  per  bu  There 
are  a  good  many  potatoes  planted,  and 
they  are  looking  well.  Corn  looks  to  be 
a  tailiire;  the  Aveather  is  .so  cold.  There 
was  frastm  places  .Tune  16.  There  is  no 
small  fruit  here ;  pears,  plums,  quinces 
aiid  many  apple  trees  are  dead,  frozen  ]a.st 
\\  inter,  it  was  so  severe.  Hay  crop  jiot 
veiT  promising ;  very  short ;  frozen  out. 

DelaAvare  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  .s. 

Cheese.  21^, c:  eggs.  .3Sc;  butter.  40c; 
milk,  per  100  lbs.,. $2.01  for  .Time:  pota¬ 
toes.  per  bu..  80c;  hay.  $12  to  $15  per 
ton.  (Trass  or  hay  very  good;  oats,  bar- 
ley.  corn  and  potatoes,  good.  R.  AV.  E. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Future  of  a  Dairy  Country 

The  more  I  thin.k%bout  it  the  more  do 
I  realize  there  is  going  to  bo  a  very 
great  change  in  our  working  conditions 
and  everything  around  us.  ■  I  think  today 
the  farm  is  the  safest  place  for  a  mail 
who  wants  to  be  sure  of  Avork.  The  Avorld 
has  got  to  be  fed,  and  the  food  has  to  come 
tioin  the  farm.  AVhen  the  war  ends  mil¬ 
lions  of  men  and  women  will  be  thrown 
out  of  work  on  account  of  the  munitions 
tactones  closing  up.  and  the  close-uj)  mav 
be  very  sudden.  Then,  also,  thousands  of 
soldiers  Avill  be  going  back  to  civilian  life. 
IIOAV  long  AA'ill  it  take  to  readjust  condi- 
tions,  and  can  it  be  done  without  hard- 
ship  and  hard  times?  I  do  not  think  it 
wise  for  farmers  to  change  their  liue  of 
farming,  such  as  selling  all  their  cows 
and  buying  sheep,  as  some  have  done.  I 
do  think  that  the  O.CKX)-- ixiuud  coav  aatII 
have  to  go  to  the  block  in  the  future,  and 
the  standard  raised  to  8,000  pounds,  or 
over  pounds  of  milk  per  voar 

The  prospect  is  bright  for  the  mau'Avho 
OAviis  high-jirodueing  stock.  lu  this  sec¬ 
tion  the  hill  lauds  Avill  ahvavs  remain  a 
dairy  country,  aud  I  am  pretty  sure  that 
we  Avill  have  to  iise  more  lime  and  groAv 
legumes.  Avhich  Avill  balance  up  the  sihige 
and  make  us  more  independent  of  mill 
feeds.  The  condensed  milk  people  seem 
to  be  confident  of  their  future:  they  are 
building  ncAv  plants  aud  extending  'terri¬ 
tory,  and  I  AA’ould  not  be  surprised  if 
more  milk  Avould  pass  through  their  luinds 
on  the  way  to  the  consumer ;  that  tliere 
will  be  larger  consuniptiou  of  the  con¬ 
densed  milk  in  preference  to  fresh  milk. 
Taking  things  as  a  AA'^hole,  I  do  not  look 
for  any  great  change  in  our  methods,  but 
Ave  haA'e  to  be  more  efficient,  and  avc  have 
to  be  organized.  Effieienc.v  is  the  Avatch- 
Avord  the  country  over  today,  and  so  must 
be  oil  our  dairy  farms.  Organization  Ave 
must  luiA'c.  .so  that  aa-c  can  speak  ns  a 
Avhole.  and  iu  this  Avay  secure  a  price  for 
our  products  Avhieh  will  he  fair  and  just. 

J  W.  TUCKEB. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N,  Y. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  Yinelaiul.  N.  J.,  egg-laying  contest 
is  now  in  its  second  year.  The  same  hens 
which  were  reported  last  year  are  being 
tested  for  their  two-year-old  form.  Below 
is  given  the  record  of  the  full  pullet  year, 
the  record  for  the  current  week  ending 
.Tune  10,  and  the  full  record  for  this 
year.  Do  not  confuse  these  records  with 
the  Connecticut  figures,  for  that  is  a  pul¬ 
let  contest. 

BARRED  BLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

1st  yr.  Week 

<■! arret  W.  Buck.  K.  J .  19.56  36 

Tliomas  Henry,  Pa .  15t8  46 

Otto  C.  Luhrs.  N.  J .  1474  1  9 

O.  N.  Myers.  Pa .  1689  32 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  ,1 .  1443  41 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J .  1199  34 

Oeoree  C.  Ward,  Me .  1459  43 

Woodside  I’arm,  R.  1 .  1867  15 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

<'hester  P.  Podee,  JIass .  1635  27 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fill.,  Mass.  1985  29 

Edward  E.  Murray.  27.  Y .  1573  31 

Victor  S.  Reichenbach,  Pa .  1038  35 

Overlook  Farm,  X.  J .  1662  38 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm  N.  .1 . .  1214  29 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Peptford  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J..  1447 

T.  .1.  Enslin.  X.  .1 .  1302 

J.  M.  Jones.  X.  J . . .  18.54 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


Thomas  Coates,  X.Y . 

A.  H.  Faiilkiier,  X.  ,J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oablewood  Poultry  Farm,  X’. 

Eiisscroft  Farm,  X.  J . 

E.C.  Moore.  X.J . 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  .Son,  R.  1.. 

Sunnybrook  Farm.  X.J . 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  X.J . 


1445 

1412 

1322 

1.598 

1761 

1485 

1410 

1460 

1721 


40 

28 

26 


38 

23 

41 

23 

26 

21 

34 

40 

47 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm,  R.  1 .  1513 

Bunnybrook  Farm.  X.J  .  148.1 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm.  X.J.  1253 

BUFF  W’YANDOTTES 

Clark  and  Howland.  Vt .  1.591 

W.  P.  Laing.  X.J .  897 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  X.J .  1279 


21 


13 
REDS 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Fanil.  X.  J...  1.522 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  X.  J .  1425 

Thomas  W.  Pawsoii,  Pa .  1410 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J .  1479 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1522 

Mis.s  A.  S.  Macintosh,  X.J .  1635 

I'nderhill  Bros.,  X.J .  1966 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard.  Pa —  1082 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn .  1937 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa .  1843 

Will  Barron,  Englaud .  2053 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  X.  J..  1425 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  X.  Y .  1698 

tdoverlawn  Fariii,  X.  J .  1734 

W.  J.  Cocking.  X.J . .  1674 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  X.J .  1730 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  X.  J .  1649 

Chas.  D.aval,  Jr..  X.  J .  17M 

E.  S.  &  X.  L.  Pepue,  X.J .  1714 

K.  F.  A  R.  A.  Earle.  X.  .1 .  1.595 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  X.  J .  1772 

C.  .S.  Greene,  N.  J .  1772 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn .  1742 

B.  Frank  Grnnzig,  X.J .  1277 

Henry  E.  Heine.  X.  J .  1022 

Richard  Heine,  X'.  J .  1.527 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio -  1616 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards. Conn -  1774 

Hillview  Farm.  Mo .  1436 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm.,  Mass.  2114 
Pinebeach  Poultry  Farm,  Xl  J . .  1412 

James  F.  Harrington,  X.J .  1719 

John  R.  Lauder,  X.J .  1851 

Lay  well  Poultry  Farm.  Conn...  1867 

Fred  .1.  Mathews,  X.J .  1755 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J .  1612 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn .  1673 

H.  H.  Myers,  X.  J .  1843 

Samuel  Xiece  &  Son,  X.J .  1851 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  rti . .  1035 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa. .  1117 

Oakland  Farm.  X.  J.>.-, .  16.55 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa .  1.526 

P.G.  Platt.  Pa . 2173 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  X.  YA.. ..  1815 

.Joseph  H.  Ralston.  X.J../^.'..  1614 

Shadowbrook  Farm.  Coiin . «  1620 

Sloan's  Egg  Farm,  X.  .1 .  1666 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  i'a -  1884 

Herman  F.  Sonder.  X.J .  1802 

A,  E.  Spear,  X.  J .  1716 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  X.J .  1.3.53 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J....  1312 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm.  X.  J .  1702 

Training  School.  X.  .1 .  1.5.3.5 

,1.  Percy  Van  Zamit,  X’.  J .  2212 

Shurts  and  Voegtlen.  X.  J  .  2115 

Gustav  Walters,  X.J .  1883 

White  House  Poultry  Fm.,  X.  J.  1489 

W.  K.  Wi.vson,  Pa .  19.59 

Willanna  Farm,  X'.  J .  1915 

Woodland  Farms,  X.  J  .  1896 


LEGHORNS 

.  1448 

Romy  Singer.  X.J .  1137 

Monmouth  Farms,  X.J .  1407 


S.  C.  BUFF 
H.  G.  Richardson,  X.J - 
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S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 


A  E.  Hampton.  X.  J.. 
I'red  C.  Xixon,  X.  J... 
Sunny  Acres,  X'.  J . 


1 1 46 
17.58 
17.54 
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1039 
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934 
938  j 
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982' 
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908 
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738 1 
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873 
934 
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1025 
1148 
830 
1013 
954 
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920 
896 
879 
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847 
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869 
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791  i 
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964 
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949 
7034, 
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763 1 
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SUCRENE 


Necessary  for 
Constant  Heavy 
Milk  Yield 
Even  with 
Finest  Pastures 


Nature’s  milk  factory,  as  represented  in 
the  co'w,  is  a  ■wonderful  system  of  nerves, 
muscles,  cells,  canals,  cavities,  ducts,  etc. 
When  in  normal  condition  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  accord  these  agencies  cause  the 
secretion  of  milk — provided  they  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  raw  materials  which  furnish  the 
necessary  milk  nutrients  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  and  in  correct  proportions.  One  dif- 
erence  between  the  cow  and  her  milk 
making  machine,  and  an  ordinary 
chine,  is  that,  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  Cow  Consumes  Her  Own  Body 
To  Produce  Her  Daily  Milk  Yield 

when  her  daily  feed  fails  to  provide  sufficient  milk  nutrients.  That’s  what 
good  milk  cows  do  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  pasture  alone.  They 
sacrifice  bodily  vigor  to  temporary  increased  milk  flow  with  resultant  impeiir- 
ment  of  their  milk  making  capacity  the  rest  of  the  year. 

It  is  a  scientifically  compounded, 
complete  milk  producing  ration — 
four  times  as  strong  in  nutritive  qual¬ 
ity  as  the  best  pasture.  Composed  of 


Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  Suppli 

\  TIia  Millr  MaLrinAr 


The  Milk  Making  Substances 

molasses,  cottonseed  meal,  com  gluten  feed,  ground  and  bolted  grain  'screen¬ 
ings,  corn  distillers’  dried  grains  and  solubles,  clipped  oat  by-product,  palrri 
kernel  meal  and  small  quantities  of  calcium  carbonate  and  salt. 


Guaranteed 


analysis:  \6^%  protein,  3^%  fat,  46%  carbohydrates,  14%  fibre. 


One  hundred  pounds  of  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  supplies  cows  with  as  much  pro¬ 
tein,  fat  and  carbohydrates  as  is  contained  in  500  pounds  (68^  gallons)  of  milk. 


^airy'fee® 

III. 


^  «0RIA, 
^SOTEIN 


16.5® 

3.5P 


CARBOHyORATES  46-0  O 


It  means  more  milk  at  minimum  feed  cost — not  only 
in  summer,  but  all  through  the  year.  It  promotes  cow 
health,  keeps  up  bodily  vigor,  prevents  cows  going 
down  after  the  grass  is  gone. 

Put  it  up  to  the  cows  this  summer.  They’ll  prove 
every  claim  we  make  for  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed. 

Order  a  ton  from  your  dealer  at  once.  If  he  can  not  supply  you. 
fill  out  and  mail  us  the  attached  coupon.  We'll  be  pleased  to  send 
you  illustrated  literature  on  feeding  dairy  cows  and  other  farm  ani¬ 
mals  which  will  interest  you.  Write  us  for  it. 

American  Milling  Company 

Dept.  5,  Peoria,  Illinois 

(5acrene  Feeds  for  All  Farm  Animals — 17  Years  the  Standard) 


AMERICAN  NILUNG  CO.,  Dept.  5,  PeorU,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  illustrated  literature  on 
feeds  checked  below: 

□  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 
Q  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Hog  Meal  ^ 

O  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 

□  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  steers 

□  Amco  Dairy  Feed  (25%  Protein) 

Mu  Dealer’s  Name . . . . 

P.  O. . . . . . Slate . 

MvName . . . . . . 

P.  O. . . . . State . 


PRODUCTS%POIJLTRY 


More. 

E#CtCrS  • 

rAHD  Heathy' 

Chicks  ! —How? 

Feed  YOOR  poultry  WITH'  _  , 

Maurer'S  ^Kwality” 
Meat  Scrar  ^ 

at  New  Jersey  La)^ng  Contest 

Farmers  Almanac 

'^'5  Generous  Samples  of 

v'KwALiTY”  Productsi 

WRITE  TO-OAV. 

.MAURER  MANUFAaURING  CO^ 

Dept.  365. 


Totals .  16187.5  3822  8.;4.57 


Brehm’s  Beef  Scrap  and  Bone 

i.s  equally  good  for  hogs  as  for  Poultry;  Greater 
body  than  digester  Linkage  and  costs  no  more. 

Made  by  H.  F.  BREHM,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 


By  Parcel  Post. 

2.500  FOR  IiKLIVEKY  JVl,y  3—10—17 
$12  per  100;  $6.60  per  50  ;  $3.50  per  26. 

00  TOU  KNOW  "  THAT"  The  Black  I.egborns  led  the  ten  breeds 
reprc.^ented  at  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  Contest  the  past 
season  with  4S%  egg  yield.  That  they  led  for  Jan.,  Feb., 
and  March.  Tliat  they  are  the  best  breed  on  earth.  That 
the  Famous  Hampton  Black  Leghorn  chick  will  please 
and  satisfy  you  and  grow  into  the  best  layer  you  ever  had. 
That  when  you  buy  chicks  of  Hampton  you  get  a  s<iuai  e 
deal.  S.afe  delivery  guaranteed.  My  free  circular  tells 
all.  Write  for  it.  A.  E.  HaMPTO.V,  l,i  R.  Piitiionn,  H.  J. 


9nn  Foo  Hano  ettslly  be  produced  if  you 
ZUU*Lgg  ncllo  mate  with  my  cockerels,  bred  from 
selected  250-egB  liens.  $1.50  each.  Come  and  see  one 
of  tlie  best  plants  in  Western  Xew  York.  MAPLE 
AVENUE  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM.  Farley  Porter, Sodus, N  Y. 

“  Regal”  White  Wyandottea.^f/r/e'e^gi'rg*^^'” 

.S2  each.  MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Jueclion,  N.  T. 

ililllllMMIIIIIIIIIIilllilillilillllllllllillllllli 


lYour  Ncig 
1  Needs  The  ( 

Ferris  WhitcLcghorns 

A  real  heavy  laying  sti-ain,  trapuested  17  yeai-s,  rec¬ 
ords  from  200  to  264  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
and  yearling  hens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  day-old  chicks.  IVe  ship  C.  O.  D.  ami  guarantee 
results.  Catalog  gives  prices;  describesstock,  tells  all 
about  our  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now— it  is 
fi'OE  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  S36  Union.  Grand  Rapid*,  Mich. 

1  New-Yorl 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively  |  e 


Nux  Vomica  for  Chicks  j 

Wf  have  liad  a  numbor  of  reports  from  I 
the  Smith  about  fooding  iiu.x  vumiea  to' 
vhickons  in  order  to  kill  hawk.s.  but  thusi 
far  it  has  been  almost  imimssible  to  ob¬ 
tain  e.xaet  figures  about  the  strength  re-' 
uuired.  or  huw  much  mix  vomica-  to  feed 
a  certain  ^timber  nf  chicks.  Most  people  j 
talk  abou^  a  spoonful  of  the  mix  vomica! 
in  the  feed  required  by  chicks,  but  I 
that  is  not  definite  enongli  to  make  safe  i 
advice.  When  it  comes  to  lighting  the 
hawk  with  strychnine' wc  get  more  definite 
lignro.s.  ( )m‘  of  onr  readers  in  North 
Carolina  gives  the  following  advice.  Ile^ 
smears  this  mixture  over  the  chicken's 
head  and  then  turns  the  little  bird  loose 
as  an  attractive  morsel  for  "^Mr.  IIawk”:i 

‘'Taki‘  a  teaspoonfnl  of  strychiiim*  and  i 
mix  with  a  tablespoonfnl  of  s.\  rnp.  Smear  ' 
a  small  quantity  on  chick’s  bead  in  morn¬ 
ing.  It  will  soon  harden  aud  dry  and 
remain  ou  head  some  time.”  u.  n.  L. 


'Well  hatched,  well  bred,  from  best  heavy- 
egg  strains  of  Reds, 

Leghorns,  etc.  FREE  ItOOK  tells  how 
,  to  make  more  money  from  roultry. 

W.  F,  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frencttown.N.  J. 


20c  each  ;$  18  per  100.  SILVER,  IVMITF. 
and  roi.CMBUX  IVTA.VUOTTES.  REIIS 
and  ROCKS.  PEKl.N  and  ROl'EN  UL'CK- 
I.I.VGS,  36c  each  ;  $30  l)cr  100. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


CHICKS 


S  C.  W.  Leghorns.  8c.  and  up.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Circular  free. 

TV.  A.  LAUVEK,  McAnsferville,  Pa. 


SPECIAL 

SALE 


ILO  0  UlUHnl  Pullets.coekerels.breeders 

— 0.  U.WnitBLBgnOrnS  forest  farm,  Roekiway.  N.  j. 


A  M I A  If  A  B  .4.  It  It  K  IF  BUCKS.  Broilei-s.  8c  up. 
la  If  I  la  n  A  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Booklet  Free. 
WNNawiaw  ijEi.iABLEll.Al'CHERV.boi  lZ.MeAlisterYille.Pa. 


LightBrahmas 

Ooe“-s,  15.  HAYSTACK 


ONLY.  15th  year.  Hens  from 
our  breeding  pens,  $3  ;  also, 

MOUNTAIN  FARM.  Noriolk,  Conn. 


Single 
Comb 

3,IX)0  breeders  on  free  farm  range,  inoeulated  and  free 
from  liee.  Barron  Strain  with  egg  records  up  to  279  eggs 
ill  one  year.  Baby  chicks  every  Monday  in  July  at  $10 
per  too.  $5.50  per  60.  $3  per  25.  Safe  arrival  guaranteeri 
by  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  My  Book.  "Profin  in  Ponltry  Keep¬ 
ing  SolTed."  free  with  all  *10  orders.  Circular  Free. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Bo* 75,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


r.lnointr  niiKalh  of  >’***'*‘“6  breeders  j  — 

ulOSing-UUT  OalB  from  my  flock  of  Egg-Bred  S.C-  — 
White  Leghorns  at  $2  each.  Also  4. 5  and  6-weeks  old  {  — 
chicks.  Must  sell  entire  Hock.  Reason,  cla.'is  one  in  draft.  3 
Make  otfer  on  Penn  77  at  Stori-s.  LOVELL  GORDON.  Eipertnce.N.ir.  i  “ 


If  he  is  not  a  reader  get 
his  subscription — If  he  is 
=  a  subscriber  get  his 

E  newal.  Liberal  terms  to 

E  agents — Write  to 

Department  “L” 


re-  = 


Special  Prices  on  Quality  Chicks 

Bar  Bock,  $12.50  per  hundred  ;  Reds.  $13j  Anconas, 
$17.  Live  arrival.  Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post. 

K.  K.  HUMMER  &  CO.,  Freuchtown,  X.  J. 


D»nrl  ft. .Loo  r#YYY£!  THIRir  G 6 u u  i  H  c  b T oi  1  c T s  urc 
rBBrI  bUiriBB  fcyyS  $3,  delicious.  Raise  some  tins 
sea.son.  Hear  same  as  baby  chicks.  Still  ample  time  to 
batch  and  grow.  I,.  0.  QCIGLEY,  Goshen,  New  -York 


PEARL  GUINEAS 

93  per  pair.  Eggs,  81.50  per  15,  postpaid. 
WALTER  FORRISTER,  •  Farmingham,  Mass, 


=  The  Rural  New-Yorker  = 


=  12 


333  West  30tli  Street 
New  'York  City 
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'When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  made  prompt  shipment  of  this  or¬ 
der,  as  we  do  all  orders  which  are  le- 
ceived,  but  as  you  i)erhaiis  know,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  freight  through  in  any 
reasonable  length  of  time,  and  express 
shit)ments  are  almost  as  had.  for  we  have 
had  express  on  the  road  days.  The 
railroad  companies  seem  to  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  tracing  shipments  this  season,  but 
we  will  take  the  matter  up  with  them, 
and  do  what  we  can  to  get  the  goods  to 
3rr.  E.  I.L.K.CO. 

Indiana. 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  .sincere  re- 
jdies  we  are  receiving  from  manufac¬ 
turers  in  response  to  compLaints  from 
farmers  that  goods  ordere<l  are  not  re- 
c-<‘i\ed  in  time*  for  the  purpose  tln'v  were 
intended.  The  cciiulitions  are  mo.st  un- 
iisu.-il.  and  are  likely  to  continue  so  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  How  can 
tannei's  best  protect  themselves  fi'om  .-in- 
noyances  and  loss  through  delays  in  d»‘- 
livery?  The  answer  is  “Order  Etirh/.” 
I\'hat  would  he  considered  “ordering  in 
plenty  of  time”  doc's  not  apply  now.- 
Any  machinery,  fertilizer,  feed,  or  other 
goods  which  our  readers  contemplate  pur¬ 
chasing  during  the  coming  year,  our  ad- 
\ice  is  to  order  at  least  three  to  six 
numtlis  ill  advance.  This  should  elim- 
iimtc'  the  trouble  in  most  cases,  while  we 
hfi\e  a  record  of  cases  whei-e  sc^eds  or¬ 
dered  eai-ly  in  the  Winter  were-  not  re- 
ceiveil  in  time  for  Spring  planting.  We 
ha\-e  been  hoping  for  better  conditions 
under  government  control  of  the  rail- 
ro:ids.  and  the  service  is  no  doubt  better 
than  it  otherwi.se  would  have  h<‘eh.  We 
.•I Iso  expect  gocnl  results  from  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  all  the  express  companies  under 
cue  head  ;  hut  at  any  rate  farmers  have 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
by  ordering  their  supidies  just  as  far  in 
advance  as  possible. 


The  week  of  .Tune  IS.  1017.  T.  .T. 
R(.berts  &  Co.,  ISl  Iteade  St..  New  York. 
h;id  a  representative  here  who  insisted 
tluit  I  represent  his  house.  I  succeeclecl 
iu  putting  him  off  until  June  2:1,  when 
he  came  around  again,  and  again  started 
coaxing  me  to  give  him  a  trial.  .Tu.st  then 
my  bi’other  drove  up  with  10  24-quart 
ci'.ates  of  fancy  strawbenles ;  was  offered 
11c  per  qt.  cash  at  station  by  a  buyer. 
T.  .T.  Roberts’  man  insisted  that  I  take 
the*  berries  and  consign  them  to  his  house, 
saying  they  would  sell  for  10  or  l^c.  as 
the  berries  were  fine.  I  opened  up  four 
crates,  showed  him  the  berries  ;uid  asked 
him  if  he  would  guarantee  me  14c  i)er 
qt.  I  w^)uld  consign  them  to  his  house. 
He  said  he  would  guariintee  14c  or  better 
per  qt.,  and  would  wire  his  hoiise  that 
I  luid  con.signed  10  crates  of  fancy  benles, 
and  that  they  must  sell  for  14c  or  better. 
He  left  after  I  had  marked  the  berries, 
went  straight  to  the  office  of  tin*  Vi’estern 
T^nion  Telegrai)h,  but  if  he  wired  or  not 
T  do  not  know,  but  all  my  brother  got 
for  his  berries  was  a  letter  saying  that 
the  berries  were  seized  l)y  the  Hoard  of 
Health  and  dumped.  The  berries  were 
shipped  in  good  condition,  and.  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  their  man  was  here  and 
saw  the  berries,  guaranteed  :i  ]ulce  on 
them,  the  house  is  legally  responsible  for 
tho.se  berrie.s.  Can  you  help  me  c(dlect 
this  money?  j.  li. 

New  Jersey. 

“.T.  R.”  and  his  brother  make  affidavit 
to  the  es.sential  facts  stated  in  the  above 
letter.  We  have  submitted  the  affidavit 
to  the  commission  house  of  T,  .1.  Roberts 
&  Co.  llie  representative  referred  to  w:is 
C.  P.  Carmichael,  who,  it  is  contended  by 
1’.  .1.  Roberts  &  Co.,  disjnites  the  sub¬ 
scriber's  statements  with  regard  to  guar¬ 
anteeing  14c  per  quart  or  better  for  the 
bernes,  and  claims  th:it  the  berries  were 
shipped  as  a  regular  comsignmeiit.  We. 
therefore,  have  the  statement  of  the  ci>m- 
missiou  house  against  the  affidavit  of 
J.  R.  and  his  brother.  We  are  presenting 
the  contentions  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
tniversy  from  which  the  public  can  dr;iw 
their  own  conclusions. 

Agents  are  impoi-tuning  farmers  here¬ 
about  to  purcha.se  .stock  in  the  .Tohnstone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co  of  La  Porte.  lud.  l*ar 
value  is  .$1  per  sh:ire.  and  is  offer<‘d  .-it 
.$2  per  share.  I  umhu-stand  tlie  La  I’oi-te 
factory,  if  any  there  be.  is  a  branch  of 
a  Chicago  concern.  The  coiuM'rn  seems 
to  have  an  Arizona  chailer  with  ,$2.ri00.- 
000  capitalization  in  .'f:i  shares  under  title 
of  Clobe  Tire  Co.,  and  that  it  imrch;ised 
the  former  plant  of  the  Glover  fact<iry  in 
l.a  Porte.  AVhat  kind  of  an  in\-(‘stment 
is  its  stock  in  your  estimation?  L.  s.  I.. 
New  York. 

We  have  no  information  regarding  the 
Johnstone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  l.a 
Porte,  Tnd.,  or  Chicago  on  lile.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  not  rated  in  our  <-ommercial 
agency  book,  which  would  indicate  that 


the  firm  has  little  or  no  financial  respon- 
sibility.  There  are  any  number  of  pro¬ 
moters  who  are  willing  to  start  in  the 
automobile  and  automobile  tire  business, 
provided  the  public  will  finance  their 
operations.  Under  the.se  conditions  the 
promoters  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  regardless  of  whether 
their  operations  are  successful  or  other¬ 
wise.  JIany  of  these  alleged  prospective 
enterprises  are  nothing  more  or  less  than 
get-rich-(|uick  stock-selling  schemes.  Per- 
sonall.v,  we  would  not  invest  five  cents  in 
a  cartload  of  such  stock. 

Thei-e  have  been  a  number  of  suits 
against  the  Adams  Expi’ess  omi)any  in 
this  locality  for  small  amounts,  and  after 
waiting  three  months  from  the  date  you 
entered  claim  I  decided  to  sue  them.  I 
went  before  the  notary  public  and  had 
him  enter  suit.  I  was  required  to  deposit 
.S2.  -which  was  later  returned  with  the 
claim.  The  notaiw  public  served  a  sum¬ 
mons  to  the  express  agent  to  appear  in 
five  da.vs.  This  he  did.  and  had  the  case 
l)ostponed  two  weeks  in  which  t<i  look  uj) 
my  claim.  When  tin-  two  weeks  expired 
my  money  was  waiting  there  for  me.  The 
i-esult  was  it  cost  the  Adams  Express 
Company  .$2.1.“  more  than  the  original 
claim.  I  recently  put  in  another  claim 
and  w  rote  on  the  face  that  I  -would  sue 
in  fiO  days.  If  everyone  would  do  this, 
the  Adams  Ex|>r<>ss  Company  would  get 
more  j)rompt  in  payment  of  claims.  IMy 
claim  was  .SIS. 7(5  for  one  case  of  eggs. 

l><‘law-are.  w.  n.  k. 

4’his  procedure  is  so  simple  it  wilT  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  our  otiu'r  readers  who  have 
claims  against  the  Adiims  Express  Com¬ 
pany.  4Ve  are  advisijig  the  various  claim 
bui-eaus  that  unless  we  have  prompt  ad¬ 
justment  of  long-standing  claims,  we  shall 
prepare  them  for  suit  in  the  various  local¬ 
ities  throughout  the  State.  After  July  1 
iill  the  express  companies  will  be  under 
one  head,  with  Geo.  G.  Taylor,  pi-esident 
of  the  American  Expi-ess  Co.,  as  director. 
!Mr.  Ta.vlor’s  record  for  efficiency  is  an 
envi.-ible  one,  and  we  confidently  hope  that 
when  the  new'  organization  is  in  full 
swing  shippers  will  not  be  subjected  to 
the  lo.sses  and  inconveniences  that  they 
have  in  the  past.  The  passing  of  the 
Adams  Exi)ress  Co.  and  its  management 
will  he  Avelcomcd  by  thousands  of  farmers 
who  -were  obliged  to  depend  upon  its 
service. 


What  can  be  done  to  a  concern  that 
sends  out  young  men  S(diciting  subscrip- 
ti<ins  to  a  magazine  urging  so  hard  be- 
cjiuse  every  subscription  means  so  many 
votes  toward  their  course  iu  some  college? 
The  agent  gives  a  card  to  he  mailed  to 
the  agency  and  a  stub  to  k(>ep  as  a  re- 
ceiiff.  No  magazine  comes,  and  it  is  im- 
))ossible  to  get  any  reply  to  letters,  though 
the  letters  are  never  returned.  I  have- 
heard  that  you  get  after  fake  concerns  of 
this  kind,  and  if  you  do  I  wash  you  W(»uld 
in  some  way  make  this  one  coim*  to  tinu'. 
Tt  is  Comi)ton  Bros.  Agency,  Findlay.  (). 
Can  tlie  postal  authorities  do  anything  in 
such  a  case?  c.  K. 

New  York. 

Referring  to  the  above  letter,  the  se:i- 
son  is  at  hand  again  when  an  army  of 
these  .-illeged  “students”  will  be  roaming 
over  the  country  representing  the  Comp¬ 
ton  Bros.  Subscription  Agenc.v  referi-ed 
to,  and  othei’  subscription  agents  of  the 
same  undesirable  class,  as  well  as  tin- 
cheaper  class  of  public.-itions.  There  may 
be  cullege  students  trying  to  e:irn  their 
way  through  c(dlege  by  soliciting  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  magazines,  but  most  of  them 
so  representing  themseha-s  are  fakes.  'I'ln- 
’•eal  college  students  seeking  to  earn  their 
way  through  college  will  .secure  etiiploy- 
im-iit  Avith  .some  of  the  rei)utable  high- 
class  publications  instt-.-id  of  Avith  these 
questiiinable  subscrii)tion  agencie.s  ;ind 
publications  cari-ying  all  sorts  of  deceptive 
advertising. 

The  Piairie  Farmer  of  Chicago,  in  its 
•Tune  1o  issue,  exposes  a  subscription 
faker  Avho  is  going  about  the  Central 
West  rei)resenting  that  he  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  agent  selling  certificates  in  “Better 
Farming  Association  of  America”  for  $1. 
which  includes  subscription  to  the  official 
org.an  of  the  Association.  “Better  Farm¬ 
ing.”  This,  of  cour.se,  is  just  a  scheme 
of  the  i)ul)licatiou  to  secure  subscribers 
to  the  paiu-r  nameil  undei-  Avhat  amounts 
to  f.-ilse  pret('nses.  This  sul)scrii)tion 
faker  made  tlie  statement  to  those  he  so- 
liciri'd  that  “the  goA'ernment  Avould  con¬ 
sider  the  farmer  a  slacker  uule.ss  he 
joined  the  A.ssociation  and  ])aid  him  the 
dollar.”  This  [larticular  deception  may 
not  reach  the  Eastern  territory,  but  Ave 
Avaut  our  people  to  be  Avise  to  the  fraud 
in  case  the  publisher  of  some  patier.  that 
cannot  command  readers  on  a  legitimate 
basis,  should  adopt  it. 


The 

Better 

Way 


••^.5  o 


^T^HE  FARMER  who  can  get  stable  manure 
to  spread  on  his  fields  this  year  and  who 
fails  or  refuses  to  take  care  of  it  and  spread  it 
properly,  is  losing  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to 
make  his  farm  pay  handsomely.  No  farmer  can 
possibly  raise  too  much  of  any  of  the  staple  crops 
in  these  times.  Increased  acreage  is  pretty  nearly 
out  of  the  question;  labor  and  power  are  too  hard 
to  get.  There  is  a  better,  easier,  less  expensive  way 
to  grow  bigger  crops.  Save  stable  manure,-  add 
phosphate  as  your  soil  requires,  and  spread  it  in  a 
thin,  even  coat  with  a  widespreading 

Low  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf,  or 
20th  Century  Manure  Spreader. 

Begin  right  after  harvest.  With  one  of  these  machines, 
and  no  additional  power  or  help,  you  can  increase  immediate 
yields,  and  put  your  soil  in  better  condition  for  future  crops. 
They  are  low,  light  draft,  narrow  box  machines,  each  made 
in  three  handy  sizes — small,  medium  and  large.  The  entire 
load  is  spread  in  3  to  5  minutes,  iu  an  even  coat  that  e.xteuds 
w'ell  beyond  tlie  rear  wheel  tracks.  See  the  machine  at  tha 
local  dealer’s  place  of  business  —  or  write  us. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 
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Light  Weight  All-Purpose  Cushman  Motor 

Saves  a  Teatn  on  Potato  Digger 

TRIGGER  with  Cushman 

Motor  and  one  team  will  dig 
a  greater  acreage  and  is  easier  on 
horses  than  digger  without  en¬ 
gine  and  four  horses.  Motor  runs 
all  machinery;  horses  merely  pull 
digger  out  of  gear. 

The  steady  even  motion  prevents 
choking  of  digger  and  gives  better 
separation  of  potatoes  from  dirt- 
leaving  potatoes  on  top  of  loose 
ground. 

Easy  to  operate.  Full  control  by 
one  lever.  Not  necessary  to  stop 
engine  to  stop  digger  machinery. 

Progressive  manufacti^ers  already 
have  attachments  for  the  Cushman. 

Cushman' Motors  for  All  Farin'" Work 

corn  pickers,  4-Iiole  corn  shellers,  etc. 

15  H.  P.  weighs  only  780  lbs.  and  20 
H.  P  only  1200  lbs — powerful  2-cyI- 


They  do  all  the  work  any  farm  en¬ 
gine  can  do;  besides,  on  account  of 
their  extremely  light  weight  and 
steady  operation,  they  do  many  jobs 
ordinary  engines  cannot  do. 

4H.P.  weighs  only  190  lbs.  Besides 
doing  all  other  work,  it  may  be  at¬ 
tached  to  grain  and  corn  binders, 
potato  diggers,  etc.  Steady  power 
makes  it  splendid  engine  for  electric 
light  outfits. 

8  H.P.  weighs  only  320  lbs.  Besides 
doing  all  other  work  it  may  be 
mounted  on  hay  presses,  saw  rigs, 


inder  engines  for  heavy  duty  work 
such  as  silo-filling,  shredding,  heavy 
grinding,  threshing,  etc. 

Cushman  Engines  have  Throttling 
Governor,  Schebler  Carburetor  and 
Friction  Clutch  Pulley.  They  are  high 
grade  engines — not  cheap,  but  cheap 
in  the  long  run.  Ask  for  Book  on 
Light-Weight  Engines,  stating  your 
power  needs. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS  847  n.  2ist  st  Lincolny  Nsbrflskd 
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JL  Roofing  and  Siding 

Both  farm  and  city  property  owners  need  to  know 
the  absolute  safety  and  service  of  metal  rooting 

Apollo-Kk-tstonk  Galvanized  insures  durability  and  satisfaction  for 
a  11  lorms  of  sheet  metal  work,  i ncluding  Oul  verts.  Tanks,  FI u mes,  S pout- 
ing.  Garages,  etc.  Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants.  Ketstonk  Copper 
bteel  is  also  nneqnaled  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Look  for  the  Keystone 
added  below  regular  brands.  Send  for  free  “Better  Buildings”  booklet. 
.AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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IVhen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  JV.-F.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ** square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  JUNE  27,  1018. 

BUTTER 

rricc.s  remain  practically  nnchanRecl, 
though  the  market  is  a  trifle  firmer  than 
last  week.  The  Government  is  taking  a 
considerable  quantity  for  army  use  and 
fair  .sized  lots  are  said  to  be  going  into 
storage.  The  Government  has  fi.ved  a 
profit  limit  for  butter  speculators  of  one 
cent  per  lb.  on  carload  lots;  IVfC-  on  ^ots 
from  3%  tons  to  a  carload  ;  l%c  from  700 
lbs.  to  3^2  tons,  and  2%c  per  lb.  on  lots 
le.ss  than  700  lbs.  All  necessary  expense 
of  transportation,  handling,  storage,  in¬ 
surance.  and  interest  during  the  storage 
period  may  be  added  to  the  cost  before 
the  profits  are  figured.  This  schedule  is 
for  butter  held  two  months  or  less;  14c 


for  each  additional 

month 

allowed. 

The 

total  profit  not  to 
carload  lots. 

exceed 

two  cents 

ou 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

46 

Good  to  Choice  . 

44 

Lower  Grades . 

41 

Dairy,  bqpt . 

44i^ 

Common  to  Good.... 

35  @ 

City  made . . 

35 

Packing  Stock . 

33 

Process  . 

38 

Eggs. 

Prices  on  the  best  grades  of  nearby  and 
on  gathered  stock  to  some  extent,  are  run¬ 
ning  two  to  three  cents  higher.  There  is 
a  decided  scarcity  in  *some  of  these  lines. 
In  the  medium  and  under  grades  condi¬ 
tions  are  just  the  reverse,  some  of  this 


stock  being  hard  to  .sell. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  50  &  52 

Medium  to  good .  45  &  49 

MUed  colors,  nearby  best .  44  ®  45 

Common  to  good .  35  ®  40 

Gathered,  best,  white . 49  ®  50 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  37  ®  40 

Lower  grades .  28  ®  34 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Supplies  are  fairly  large  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  rather  dull  on  heavy  fowls.  Broil¬ 
ers  have  sold  from  45  to  50c ;  for  good 
(piality  and  lower  grades  to  40c;  fowls 
mainly  around  .30c ;  Spring  ducks.  .37  to 
.3S(- :  and  pigeons,  pair,  40  to  oOe. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Supplies  of  fresh  killed  are  quite  light 
and  so  much  of  the  stock  in  poor  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  market  on  this  class  is  weak. 


Ohiokens  choice  broilers,  lb . 

....  60 

® 

65 

Fowls . • . 

. . . .  32 

® 

34 

Roosters . 

....  '25 

® 

26 

Spring  Ducks . 

. . . .  34 

® 

35 

Squabs,  doz . 

, . . .  2  00 

® 

8  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

....11  50 

®13  00 

Pea . 

....11  00 

®12  OO 

(  allfornia.  small  white, . 

....12  00 

@1 

2  25 

Red  Kidney . 

....11  75 

@13  00 

White  Kidney . 

....13  00 

@14  .50 

Lima.  CHlifurnia . 

.  ..12  25 

@12  50 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

.•\  few  apples  are  arriving,  bringing  up¬ 
wards  of  .$.3  a  bu.  when  choice.  Pears 
from  the  South  are  bringing  high  prices. 
Peaches  running  inferior  in  quality  and 
selling  low.  ('herry  receipts  are  large, 
but  (lemand  very  good  and  prices  high, 
('urrants  in  large  receipt  but  meeting  a 
good  trade.  Strawberries  continue  very 
high  for  all  sound  well  grown  fruit. 
Huckleberries  and  blackberries  lower. 
Watermelon  receipts  large  and  prices 
lower,  as  the  weather  is  too  cool  for  ac¬ 
tive  trade. 


Apples — New.  bu . 

®  3.50 

Strawberries,  qt . 

@  35 

Currants,  qt . 

.  -  -  .  .  .  .  . 

.  11 

@  14 

I’eas.  Le  Conte,  bbl . 

@10  10 

Raspberries,  red.  pint  ... 

....  13 

®  14 

Black-caps,  pint . 

@  14 

Htickleberrles.  qt . 

.  .  .  . 

.  15 

@  25 

Watermelons  100 . 

@75  00 

Vluskmelons.  bu . 

_  1  50 

@  4  00 

Peaches.  24  qt.  crate  . 

_  1  50 

a  2  25 

Blackberries,  qt . 

...... 

....  10 

®  25 

Cherries,  qt . 

@  25 

Gooseberries,  qt . . 

....  10 

@  18 

VEGET.VBLES. 

Old  potatoes  are  getting  scarce,  new  in 
fair  supply,  but  bring  good  prices.  String 
beans  lower.  Cabbage  and  cauliflower  I’e- 
ceipts  larger  and  prices  mainly  lower. 
Nearby  onions  selling  well. 


Potatoes— New,  No.  I,  bbl .  4  00  @6  00 

New,  No.  2,  bbl .  1 .50  @  3  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  1  OO  ®  3  00 

Beets,  new,  100  bunches; .  1  00  @  3  50 

Carrots,  100  bunches .  1  00  @  3  00 

CabbaKe,  new,  bbl .  1  00  ®  3  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  @100 

Onions,  new,  bu .  75  @  2  .50 

Peppers,  bu . 1  50  ®  2  25 

String  Beans  bu .  100  @2  00 

Squash. new,  bu . .'.  100  2  00 

Peas,  bu .  1  75  @  2  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  1  00  ®  2  00 

Tomatoes,  Southern.  24-qt.  crate  ....  1.50  @3  00 

Asparagus,  fancy,  doz .  3  00  @  3  50 

Common  to  good....; .  1  25  @  2.50 

Mushrooms  lb  .  10  @  40 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  3  00  ®  6  00 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bu, .  100  @3  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  50  ®  1  00 

Leeks,  100  bunches, .  1  00  @  2  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  27  00  @28  00 

No.  2 . 23  00  @25  00 

No.  3  . 17  00  @20  00 

Clover  mixed . 20  00  @24  00 

Straw,  Kye, . 17  00  @19  00 


GRAIN. 


Wheat.  No.  2.  red,  .  2  26  @ 

Corn .  1  90  @  1  91 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  87  @  88 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
figures  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  qu.ality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popu¬ 


lation  : 

Potatoes,  new.  lb .  .3  to  4c 

Lettuce,  head  .  3  to  oc 

Cabbage,  head  .  5  to  10c 

Strawberries,  qt .  25  to  .30c 

Blackberries,  qt .  20  to  2.5c 

Butter,  best,  lb .  52  to  ,54c 

Good  to  choice .  49  to  51c 

Cheese,  lb .  32  to  .3,5c 

Eggs,  best,  doz .  00  to  02c 

Good  to  choice .  52  to  58c 

Beef,  roasting  .  45  to  47c 

Lamb,  leg  .  44  to  40c 

Fowls,  lb .  35  to  40c 


The  Dr.  CLARK  STRAINER 

removes  all  sediment  from  milk.  No  cheese  cloth  or  wire 
gauze  used.  Recommended  by  Conn.  Dairy  Commission¬ 
ers.  Also  used  by  Storrs  College.  C.  F.  KLINGER,  Groloii,  Conn. 


Farmers-Avoid  Errors  in  Your  Bank  Account 

Use  a  Depositor’s  Register  that  records  in  order  every  item 
of  your  bank  transactions.  Endorsed  by  banks  and  busi¬ 
ness  houses.  Sample  sheet  for  stamp.  E.  B.  CHASE,  Birntt.Vl. 


FiHvniPi*  Anpritc  teas,  coffees,  pure 
ral  IllCl  fiyuuis  food  products.  Good  profits. 
Any  quantity,  1  pound  up.  Send  for  wholes.ale  price  list. 
IHI'OIITEKS  HILLS  CO.,  Depl.  14,  173  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


If  in  Need  of  Farm  or  Garden  Help 

of  any  description,  write  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Hes.sels, Secre¬ 
tary  of  theAgficultuial  and  Inilu.strial  l.abor  Relief, 
202  J5.  42nd  St.,NewYork.  All  services  rendered  free. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


Wo  have  many  .able-bodied  young 
men,  mostly  without  farming 
experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady,  sober  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank. Ours  is  a  phi'aiitlirop- 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
cliarge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  cxchanjr©,  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  bo  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  In  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  typo  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  mornine 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  good,  practical  dairyman  for  herd 
of  grade  cows,  a  man  who  is  sober,  reliable, 
and  iinderstand's  the  feeding  and  care  of  cows. 
HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


M’ANTED — Two  married  men  to  work  on  farm; 

must  be  good  workers,  and  understand  the 
hamfling  of  mules;  house,  garden  and  wood  fur¬ 
nished.  Apply,  with  references,  to  HAMILTON, 
manager.  The  Hermitage  Stock  Farm,  Centre- 
ville,  Md. 


WANTED — Tw'o  married  men  for  dairy;  must 
be  first-class  milkers  and  up  to  date;  house, 
wood,  butter  and  milk  furnished;  good  wages. 
Apply,  with  references,  to  HAMILTON,  manager, 
The  Hermitage  Stock  Farm,  Centrcville,  Md. 


EXEMPT  farm  manager  and  agricultural  in¬ 
structor  for  Roys’  Agricultural  School;  salary 
.'f2.000.  RIGGS,  Lakeville,  Conn. 


WANTED — Capable  man  to  assist  dairy  work; 

registered  herd  Ilolsteius;  wages  $40  and  board. 
Apply  WILLOW  SI’ltlNG  1-‘AU.M,  German  Val¬ 
ley,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  Holstein  cow.s;  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  expected.  ADVEUTISEK 
4211,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  for  1.50-acre  farm  in  Sullivark 
Co.  to  work  on  profit-sharing  basis;  good  prop¬ 
osition  for  experienced  man;  references  required'. 
P.  0.  BOX  344.  So.  Eallsburgh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  dairy  farm:  man  as 
lierdsinan.  wife  to  work  in  house;  permanent 
position:  state  experience,  wages  expected.  AD¬ 
VEUTISEK  4212,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  FIRST-CL.\SS  poultryman  to  take  charge  of 
poultry  farm.  Eastern  Pennsylvania;  must 
have  had  extensive  experience  in  running  a 
poultry  farm  for  commercial  purposes:  capaeit.v 
large;  state  full  partieulars.  ADVERTISER 
4205,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Single  young  man  to  help  pick  and 
pack  fruit  on  large  fruit  farm;  must  be  expe¬ 
rienced;  good  wages.  PRESTON  T.  ROBERTS, 
•Moorestown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Mon  and'  women  attendants  in  a 
State  institution  for  the  feeble-minded;  sal- 
ar.v  .$40  a  month  and  maintenance  for  men  and 
•$30  for  women.  Apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Lotchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — ^A  l  all-round  cook  for  country  board¬ 
ing-house  of  .50  persons  at  mountain  lake  resort; 
good  wages  to  competent  worker.  .Vddress 
ADVERTISER  4208,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Two  married  and  single  men  for  an 
up-to-date  dairy  farm;  oxcellent  positions,  with 
a  small  village  near;  one  party  wanted  to  board 
a  few  men;  everything  furnished  in  board ing- 
hotise;  state  wages,  experience  and  nationality 
in  first  letter.  ADVER'ITSER  4197,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POT'LTRYMAN  desires  position  as  working 
manager;  thoroughly  experienced  amT  capable 
of  taking  full  charge  of  plant;  American,  mar¬ 
ried.  ADVERTISER  4194,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  or 
superintendent  on  a  commercial  poultry  farm 
by  a  Cornell  graduate,  with  five  (5)  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience  with  modern  methods.  Address 
ADVERTISER  4201,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  of  private  es¬ 
tate  by  married  American,  qualified  by  many 
years’  practical  experience.  ADVERTISER. 

4203,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED— Refined,  oultured’  young 
woman  ('31),  American,  with  two  well-reared 
ehlldren  (7  and  8  years  old),  desires  position  as 
housekeeper  near  a  graded  school;  highest  recom¬ 
mendations.  Kindly  state  salary  offered  and  full 
particulars  to  ADVERTISER  4207,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Position  as  farmer,  foreman  or  care 
taker;  married;  can  furnish  references.  AD 
VERTTSER  4210,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POT'LTRY  ASSISTANT — Intelligent  single  man 
wishes  steady  position  witli  up-to-date  poultry 
farm.  II.  ELLENOFF,  1388  Prospect  Av.,  New 
York  City. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position: 

American,  draft  e.xempt;  have  practical  exi)o- 
rience  in  all  farm  operations,  lawns,  shrubs, 
greenhouse,  poultry,  animal  husbandry,  etc.; 
only  flrst-elass  position  wanted.  Address  R.  F. 
D.  2,  BOX  41-A,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


CARPENTER — All-round  mechanic  wants  posi¬ 
tion  oil  farm  by  Sept.  1;  own  tools:  temperate, 
married:  first-class  references;  state  wages,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4209,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAT/E — 1.50-aere  farm  and  boariling-hons;  : 

ready  for  business:  Sullivan  Co.;  barn,  c.xtra 
Iningalow,  garage  and  other  outbuildings;  first- 
class  condition,  with  stock  and  complete  equip¬ 
ment  and  machinery;  .$3,000  cash,  balance  easy 
terms  for  early  buyer.  P.  O.  BOX  344,  So. 
Fallsbnrgh,  N.  Y. 


one-fourth  mile  from  town  of  3,500  population, 
with  splendid  schools  and  churches,  sitnaled  on 
Dn  Pont  Boulevard:  farm  equipped  as  follows: 
incubating  capacity,  0,000  eggs;  brooding  ca¬ 
pacity,  _  12,000  chicks:  laying  houses  for  4,000 
hens;  500  apple  trees;  large  house  eontaining 
11  rooms;  the  owners  are  engaged  in  other  bnsi- 
I?*'’®  this  the  proper  attention. 
IHE  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Alilford,  Dei. 


W.VNTED  Dairy  farm,  17,5  aeres  or  more,  near 
large  town.  N.  Y.  State  preferred,  in  exchange 
for  2S-acre  farm  48  minutes  N.  Y.  City,  one 
mile  station;  fine  location:  orchard,  barns,  silo: 
house  with  modern  improvements ;  1,0<)0  ft 

frontage  on  fine  road.  BR.VNDT  BROS.,  Owners 
West  Nyaok,  N.  Y. 


F.VRM,  70  aeres.  limestone,  all  tillable,  very 
productive.  location  none  better  in  the  midst 
of  oil  and  coal  Held,  market  at  door,  or  six  to 
nine  miles  to  four  manufacturing  cities;  good 
roads:  good'  hon.se;  free  gas  for  fuel;  farming 
utensils,  team,  cows  and  stock,  barn,  garage. 
(Uitbiiildings;  will  sell,  or  lease  for  cash,  or  on 
shares;  reason,  my  two  boys  drafted  and  I  am 
too  old  to  work.  NIMSIII  NUZIIM,  Route  2, 
Box  t).5,  Shinnston.  W.  Va. 


RE.SPONSIBT.E  COUPT.E  can  work  my  .50-acre 
farm.  Chenango  County,  on  shares:  com  fort- 
able  house,  barn;  near  neiglil)ors.  .VDVER- 
TLSER  420(i,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ANV’ONE  wanting  a  flno  farm  in  nice  state  of 
cultivation,  near  the  city  of  Mobile,  nice  8- 
rooiu  house,  good  Itarns  and  outhouses,  lots  of 
fruit,  pecans,  pears,  oranges,  grapes,  and  other 
small  berries;  all  planted  now;  fine  water  and 
splendid  weather  all  year;  for  quick  sale;  will 
sacrifice  for  less  than  it  is  wortli.  MRS.  J.  M. 
WE.STON,  Bayou  I.ahatre,  Ala. 


DO  yon  want  warm  Winters,  cool  Si*iiiners.  n<> 
snow  or  ice,  three  crops  a  year?  New  mod¬ 
ern  eleven-room  house,  ail  conveniences:  seven 
acres  rieli  land;  Income,  .$3,000  per  year:  one 
man  or  woman  can  d'o  the  work.  Write  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  and  photos.  BO.X  17,  Sliarii- 
town,  Md. 


Miscellaneous 


W.VNTED — -Seconil-hand  cane  mill.  M.  LUZ.V- 
DER,  Denton,  Md. 


FOR  S.VLE — Because  am  disposing  of  farm,  18- 
35  II. F.  'Wallis  tractor,  iised  tlireo  years;  in 
first-class  condition:  price  $1,200;  cost  $2, .500 
new;  just  the  machine  for  tlirashing.  CHARLES 
II.  PERKINS,  2nd.  Newark,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — One  Decring  corn  harvester  in  good 
coiuVition;  no  reasonablo  offer  refused.  E.  A. 
GODFREY,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Good  long-straw  rye  threslier. 
BELLE-ELLEN  STOCK  FAR.MS,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


F.VRM  M.VNAGER — College  gra<luatc,  married; 

experienced  in  farm  crops,  fruit  growing,  gar¬ 
dening  and  marketing,  wants  permanent  position 
in  commercial  work ;  successful  record  on  own 
farm;  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  42(l4, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DT'E  TO  A  CII.VNGE  in  the  ownership  of  a 
500-acre  farm  in  Delaware  it  will  l>e  necessary 
for  a  Scotcti  manager  to  nnike  a  cliange:  life 
experience  with  registered  dairy  stock,  Berkshire 
swine  and  general  farming;  in  fitting  and  pre¬ 
paring  stock  for  tile  fairs.  Full  iiarticlars  to 
ADVERTISER  4202,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — Farm  from  50  to  100  acres,  witliin 
2  miles  of  village  and  railroad;  must  be  close 
to  school,  have  good  buildings  and  plenty  of 
water;  one  witli  some  fruit  preferred.  Imiuire 
of  R.  G.  MILLER,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


TEN  miles  from  railroad,  40-acre  poultry  farm. 
F'.  G.  SEARS,  West  Cummington,  Mass. 


FOR  S-VI.E — .Mogul  8-l('>  Tractor,  ,$375;  plows, 
.$75:  blizzard  ensilage  cutter,  13-in.,  $50.  PAUI< 
STEIN,  Leavitt sburg,  O. 


FDR  SALE — Moline  Universal  Tractor  in  perfect 
order:  reason  for  selling,  land  too  liilly  for 
practical  use.  RIODLANDS  F.VR.M,  Garters 
Bridge,  Va. 


I’I'RE  M.VPI.E  .SUG.VR  from  the  last  runs  of 
sap;  ratlier  dark  colored  and  a  trifle  Iiursh 
flavored:  20c  pound  f.  o.  b.  Rupert,  Vt. ;  remit 
witli  order.  JAY  T.  S.MITH. 


OLD  established  general  country  store  for  sale, 
with  three-story  and  concrete  basement  Itnild'- 
ing:  stock  of  farm  mactiincry,  reiiairs,  liard- 
wure,  groceries,  feed:  must  be  sold  to  <'lose  es¬ 
tate.  If  interested,  address  THE  J.  II.  WIT- 
I’.EGK  CU.,  West  Goxsackie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Four  donlile-nnit  B.  L.  K.  Milker, 
used  only  two  Summers,  complete  eciniiiment, 
including  2V.  II.  F.  F'airltanks  Bull  Dog  En¬ 
gine;  price  $350.  WM.  H.  VOORIIEES,  EST., 
R.  1>.  No.  3,  Amsterdam,  N,  Y. 


Don’t  Send  a  Penn^ 

Just  mail  tlie  coupon.  That  will  bring 
”  these  splend'id  Outing  Work  Shoes  prepaid. 


Only  One  Pair 
To  a  Person 
At  This  Price 


Just  mail  tlie  coupon.  That  will  bring 
these  splend'id  Outing  Work  Shoes  prepaid. 
A  stunning  bargain  or  .vou  can  send  them  back. 
Don’t  put  off  a  day.  Accept  this  offer  and  see 
what  an  unparalleled  value  these  shoes  are. 
WeTl  take  the  chances  of  your  keeping  them. 
We  want  yon  to  see  them — to  try  them  on — to 
satisfy  Vourself  that  nowhere  else  can  you  get 
such  a  bargain.  Don’t  pay  $4.00  or  more  for 
shoes  when  yon  can  get  these  for  $3.15. 

Special  Offer  Now 

We  can't  guarantee  to  hold  this  offer 
open.  So  don’t  miss  it.  You  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  lose.  These  are  just  the  shoes 
you  want.  Built  on  stylish  Outii  g  Toe 
Style.  The  special  re-tanning  process 
makes  the  leather  proof  against  the 
acid  of  milk,  manure,  soil,  gasoline, 
etc.  Built  to  give  the  utmost 
in  wear.  Your  choice  of  wide, 
medium  or  narrow.  Easy  on 
the  feet.  Made  by  a  special 
process  which  leaves  all 
the  "life”  in  the 
leather  and 
gives  it  won¬ 
derful  wear- 
resisting  qual¬ 
ity.  Heavy 
solid  double 
soles.  Half 
bellows  tonCTe. 

Tough  .durable 
leather  top. 

Color  dark  tan. 

See  for  yourself 
what  wonderful 
shoes  these  nre. 

Pay  only  $3.1.5  on  arrival.  If,  after  careful 
sxamination.  you  don't  find  them  all  you 
expect,  send  them  back  and  we  will  return 
your  money.  No  obligation  on  you  at  all. 

Send"^ 

Only  the  coupon— no  money.  That  brings 
these  splendid  shoes  prepaid.  You  are  to  Dc 
the  judge  of  quality,  style  and  value.  Keep 
them  only  if  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Be  sure 
give  size  and  width.  Mail  the  coupon  now. 

Leonard-Morton  &  Co. 

Dept.  1756  ChIcsKO 


LEONARD- 
MORTON  &  co: 

Dept.  1756  Chicago 

Send  the  Len-Mort  Shoes  prepaid.  I  will  pay 
S3.13  on  arrival,  and  examine  them  carefully.  If 
I  am  not  sati.sfled,  will  send  them  back  and  you 
Will  refund  my  money. 


Size . Width. 


Name. 


A|fe . . 


&Iarri*td  or  Hintflc*. 


AiidrtjifS 


j’s  Best 
Roofing 

Freight 

Paid 


“Roo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Gnmp.  Corru* 
gated.  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
orreoairs.  Guaranteed  rot.  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint 


ivt/vrvj  ATTEIS  BO-rm  TCiACTOR.  irvtr^l-ElVlEir^T* 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  th'  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price.. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FRKE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards.' 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Honse  In  America — Estab.  1342. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y- 


LOW  PRICE  OFFER! 

The  season’s  one  big  bargain  aoHi 
on  Galloway’s  SanitaryOronm 
Separators!  Because  we  no*-,’ 
room  in  our  factories  to  build  trac¬ 
tors.  we  are  pricing:,  at  figures  way 
below  the  usual  low  price, about' 

.  _ _  4000  1918  model  Galloway  Sanl- 

_  tary  Cream  Separators.  Here  is  your 
^^hanco  to  gret  a  grenuine  Galloway  and 
,%ave  more  money  on  it  than  ever  possible 
I  before.  But  you  must  write  at  once  be- 
I  cause  the  offer  expires  in  30  days.  Write 
I  DOW  for  this  oew  low  price  proposition. 

®  Sanitary  Separator 

It’s  the  sensation  of  all  separators.  Sen¬ 
sational  in  construction,  clean  skimming, 
sanitation,  easy  cleaning  and  durability. 
The  featuroa  of  the  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator 
combine  the  new  and  best  advantages  of  all  high 
ffrnds  separators.  Buy  a  Galloway  and  you  get 
he  best  of  all  embodied  in  one  perfect  machine. 
Four  bi?  sizes  at  four  low  prices.  Every 
'  size  guaranteed  to  skim  to  rated  capacity. 
Sold  on  189  milkin?  test  In  your  own  dairy 
before  you  decide  to  keep  it. 


Engines— -Spreaders- 

Galloway  also  makes  Engines,  Spreaders, 
Tractors  and  Bella  them  direct,  too,  at  low* 
oat  factory  prices.  Don'torderany  tmple* 
mentuntilyou  get  Galloway's  factory  price* 

Write  For  FREE  Book 

Get  this  money-aavini?  buying  jfulde  fa 
your  hands  before  you  buy.  It  points  the 
way  to  immenae  savings  that  will  amount 
I  to  hundreds  of  dollars  on  your  soason'a 
I  supplies.  Close  shipping  points  save 
I  you  freight.  Write  today  for  book. 

I  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.»  Box  273 
Watorloo^  low« 


Tractors 


Ensilage  to  the  Top 

Was  your  Silo  really  full  when 
you  began  winter  feeding?  The 
average  Silo  when  filled  in  a 
hurried  fashion  settles  about 
one-fourth.  If  you’d  like  to 
know  how  the  upper  fourth  of 
Your  Silo  can  be  made  to  pay 
$75  to  $150  yearly,  extra,  write 
for  our  1918  catalogue  to-day — 
it’s  free  for  the  asking. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

110  Main  Street, 

Shortsville,  New  York 

£5  Convenient  Difitrifrutiny  Pointo 


Dorit  blame  youi*  Cows- 
Get  this  Book-Its  Free 


It  shows  the  way  to  make 
more  money  on  your  cows. 
Written  liy  authorities  on 
dairy  feeding'.  Tells 
i  hy  the  famous 

HARDER 
SILOS 


aro  used 
i»ovt.  and 
of  successful  dairy¬ 
men.  Write  today 
and  get  this  vulu- 
alilo  }>ook. 

Harder  Mfg.  Co., 


Box  11 


Cobleskill,N.y. 


Unadilla  Silos 
Ready  to  Ship! 

YOU  can  be  sure  of  your  new  .silo 
before  the  corn  harvest,  if  you  order 
a  Unadilla.  The  Unadilla  factory 
is  the  largest  in  the  East ;  centrally 
located  to  facilitate  shipping ;  amply 
stocked  with  the  best  materials  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine  and  Oregon  Fir,  to 
be  rapidly  made  up  into  trustworthy 
Unadilla  Silos  of  any  size. 

Before  Prices  Advance 

again  this  season,  and  they  certainly 
must  be  advanced  before  fall,  protect 
your  milk  and  meat  profit*  with  a 
UNADILLA  SILO. 

Corn  Silage  is  the  best  defense  against 
soaring  grain  pnices. 
Learn  more  about  the 
wonderful  Una- 
diila.  Our  big 
1918  Catalog  is 
free — but  inves¬ 
tigate  at  once. 

Unadilla 
Silo  Co. 

Box  C 

Unadilla.  N.Y. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Mre  Speed -More Power' More  Ji^rk 


Every  farmer  who  sees  the  new 
Moline- Universal  Model  D 
plowing  is  astonished  at  its  speed, 
the  splendid  quality  of  work  and  the 
ease  at  which  it  operates.  After  seeing 
the  'Moline-Universal  work,  you  will 
realize  that  the  number  of  plows  pulled 
is  less  i,mportant  than  the  amount  of 
work  accomplished. 

Gr«at  Capacity  for  Work 

Speed  pow’er  and  light  weight  are 
combined  in  the  new  Moline-Universal 
tractor  to  a  remarkable  degree..  As  a 
result,  under  any  ordinary  plowing 
conditions,  the  Moline-Universal  pull¬ 
ing  2  plows  at  V/z  m.p.h.  will  plow  9 
acres  in  a  10-hour  day — equal  to  a 
3-plow  tractor  traveling  2X  m.p.h.,  the 
usual  tractor  speed.  'Thus  the  Moline- 
Universal  gives  you  large  capacity  for 
heavy  work,  ample  power  for  all  belt 
work  on  the  average  farm,  with  these 
distinct  advantages  over  other  tractors — 
light  weight;  greater  economy  and  ease 
of  operation;  ability  to  do  all  farm  work, 
including  cultivating,  and  ONE-MAN 
control  of  both  tractor  and  implement 


from  the  seat  of  the  implement,  where 
he  must  sit  in  order  to  do  good  work. 

Does  Better  Plowing 

An  advantage  of  speed  plowing  is 
the  better  quality  of  the  work.  With 
properly  shaped  moldboards  and  the 
Moline -Universal  tractor  plowing  at 
3/^  m.p.h.  the  soil  is  more  thoroughly 
pulverized  and  compacted  than  at 
slower  speeds.  It  is  left  in  such  a  level 
and  fine  condition  that  furrow  marks 
are  hard  to  distinguish. 

Positive  Reliability 

And  keep  this  in  mind  always — the 
Moline-Universal  is  built  for  positive 
reliability.  The  powerful  4-cylinder, 
overhead -valve,  vihrationless  engine 
delivers  full  9  h.p.  at  drawbar  and 
18h.p.  on  belt;  Unusually  large  bearings 
lubricated  under  35  lbs.  pressure;  Remy 
electric  starting,  lighting  and  ignition 
system  with  governor  generator;  all 
moving  parts  completely  enclosed;  15 
Hyatt  roller  bearings;  5  adjustable  ball 
thrust  bearings;  7  splined  shafts;  differ¬ 
ential  lock;  heat  treated  and  steel  cut 


gears — these  give  “positive  reliability,*^ 
and  make  the  new  Moline-Universal 
the  best  tractor  money  can  buy. 

Self  Starter  and  Electric  Lights 
Self  starter  relieves  the  back  breaking 
strain  of  cranking,  makes  tractor  opera¬ 
tion  easy  for  non-robust  help.  In  fact, 
many  women  and  boys  are  successfully 
running  Moline- Universal  tractors. 
The  self  starter  is  a  feature  every 
overator  will  appreciate.  Electric  lights 
increase  the  working  capacity  of  the 
Moline-Universal  so  that  you  can  use 
the  tractor  night  and  day  in  the  busy 
season.  It  gives  you  an  emergency 
power  always  available  to  make  up  for 
any  unavoidable  delays. 

Free  Tractor  Catalog 

Your  copy,  of  our  new  tractor  catalog  which 
completely  describes  the  Moline-Universal  Model 
D  is  now  ready.  A  postal  will  bring  it  to  you,  also 
the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer.  Address  Dept.  19. 

Moline  Plow  Company 

Moline,  Illinois 

Manufacturers  of  Quality  Farm  Implements  Since  1865, 


Get  Our  Plan  of 
Rebuilding  Old  Silos 

Learn  how  you  can  save  your  old  home-made,  or 
patent  stave  silo ;  how  you  can  use  all  the  old  material  (but 
the  hoops)  and  have  a  strong,  airtight,  frost-repelling  Craine 
Triple  Wall  Si/o— at  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  new  silo. 
Save  the  old  blown-over,  twisted,  leaning,  leaking  silo.  Get 

A  New  Silo — and  Stronger 
at  Half  the  Cost! 


The  old  silo  covered  with 
Silafelt  and  Crainelox  patent 
covering  makes  a  3-wall, 
better  looking  structure, 
that  will  settle  your  Silo 

problem.  Write  today  for  our 
plan.  We  can  ship  promptly. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 


Box  110 


Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page 
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LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

'THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO., 
923*713  I’*''*  Cixc'nx'd.  0. 
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The  Culture  of  Rye 

A  Substitute  for  Wheat 

KESEXT  COXDITIOXS.— 

Oiii*  reports  indicate  that  quite 
a  proportion  of  ffrain  fanners  in 
the  East  are  thinking  of  chang¬ 
ing  from  Avheat  to  rye  this  year. 

Some  of  tliem  are  men  who  Avere 
induced  liy  tlie  appeals  from 
■Washington  to  seed  AA  lieat.  They 
either  inerea.sed  their  small 
Avheat  acreage,  or  seeded  wheat 
as  a  new  crop.  In  many  cases 
this  has  not  jiroved  satisfactory. 

■With  their  locations  and  methods 
of  culture  the  Av'ieat  did  not  do 
Avell.  and  t'.ie  yield  is  so  uiiprom- 
ifing  that  they  do  not  care  to 
repeat,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  Avant  to  Iieip  increase  the 
country's  supply  of  grain.  In 
other  cases  a  yood  many  farmers 
AA'cre  induced  to  seed  Spring 
AA'heat  in  section  ;  where  this 
gr.ain  canm  po^.-ildy  succeed. 

The  result  is  a  loss  and  disaji- 
pointment.  h'hese  men.  howcA'cr, 
desire  to  grow  grain  of  some 
sort,  and  the.A'  are  Avisely  turning 
to  rye  as  a  suitalde  crop  for 
their  location  and  siul.  Many 
other  farmers  also  have  olx^'rved 
that  both  rye  and  rye  Hour  have 
been  bringing  eonsidiu’aldy  more 
in  E'.e  inarkid  than  wlieat  and  its 
products.  Tlie  tixed  government 
price  for  wheat  lias  ]>revented 
that  grain  from  following  in  its 
l)rie('  the  law  of  supidy  .'iid  de¬ 
mand.  Avhile  rye  has  been  liouglit 
and  sold  at  a  figure  nearer  its 
actual  A'alue.  Tluu'e  are  many 
localities  T.’here  rye  will  cer¬ 
tainly  ])ay  hettm-  than  Avheat,  and 
AA'hile  Ave  won  11  iior  advise  any 
AA'holesale  ch.ange  awa\'  from  a 
regular  practice,  there  ,ire  many 
farmers  \vho  Avill  do  hetti*r  to 
put  in  rye  this  year. 

A  TIAEOY  CRor.— Eye  is 
much  hardier  th.an  wheat.  We 
ha\'e  si'cded  it  for  o\'er  years, 
and  have  never  had  a  failure,  or 
even  a  jioor  stand.  Avhen  at  the 
same  time  Avheat  h.is  often  been 
badl.v  cut  l>y  a  seA'^re  Winter. 

The  ry  ■  Avill  make  a  fair  growth 
on  almost  any  kind  of  oil.  and 
is  much  imperior  for  a  light  soil 
to  most  varieties  of  Avheat. 

The  r.A’o  does  not  reiiuii’o  as  much 
manure  or  fertilizer  to  make  a 
profitable  growtli.  and  it  will  do 
reasonably  Avell  even  upoji  an 
acid  soil  on  Avhich  wheat  Avould 
make  only  a  moderate  .''rowth. 

Ilye  is  also  considered  a  better 
grain  for  seeding  down.  We 
generall.v  expect  to  obtain  a  better  catch  both  of 
grain  and  clover  Avhen  seeihsl  in  the  rye.  The  rye 
does  not  make  as  heavy  i  yield  as  the  Avheat, 
although  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  and  iiarticularly 
on  light,  open  land,  the  rye  Avill  give  about  as  many 


leiE  hed;iing..  .and  near  large 
cLf-i.'s  is  greatly  prized  'oy  horse¬ 
men. 

rrr.Tt'RE  axd  rotatiox. 

— The  culture  of  rye  is  very  much 
the  same  as  that  of  Avheat.  except 
that  tiie  rye  ma.v  be  seeded  al¬ 
most  up  to  Winter  Avith  a  fair 
cli.anee  of  obtaining  a  stand,  ft 
is  gener.ally  used  in  a  rotation 
where  such  a  plan  of  culture 
followed,  and  on  most  farms  of 
New  .Jersey,  or  in  the  ITud.son 
■N'alle.v,  where  r.A-e  is  largel.y 
groAvn.  this  grain  usually  follo’.vs 
potatoes  with  a  seeding  of  Timo- 
tliy.  On  man.A-  I.ong  Islanl 
farms,  and  also  in  tlie  northern 
part  of  XeAA'  .Jerse.A'.  r.ve  is  A'ery 
valuable  as  a  cover  crop.  As 
.soon  as  the  potatoes  are  dug  the 
ground  is  Avorked  Avith  a  disk  or 
spring- tooth  harrow  and  seeded 
Avith  about  five  pecks  of  r.ve, 
AA'orked  in  with  a  light  harrow. 
This  makes  a  strong  growth 
tfirough  the  Fall.  coA'ering  tiie 
ground  completely,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Slpriiig  it  may  he  left  to 
mature  grain,  or  jiloAA'ed  under 
for  another  potato  crop,  the  lat¬ 
ter  plan  being  freipiently  fol¬ 
lowed  where  the  farms  are  smalt, 
and  wiiere  notatoes  make  a  profit¬ 
able  erof'.  We  liave  found  It 
profitahle  to  add  about  three 
pounds  of  .Vlsike  clover  to  tlie 
r.A'e.  This  ehn-er  Avill  make  a  fair 
groAvtli,  far  more  tlnni  eiioiigli  to 
pay  for  the  seed  and  labor,  and 
the  whole  riling  can  he  ploAA'ed 
under  in  tlie  Siiring  as  a  cover 
crop,  or  left  for  tlie  rye  to  ma¬ 
ture  a>  needed.  .Viiyone  aa'Iio  has 
ev'or  grown  wlieat  will  know  how 
to  liamlle  iwe.  Tlie  culture  is  the 
same,  except  that  the  rye  may 
be  seeihal  mm-h  iarer  in  the  sea- 
siiti,  and  does  not  require  as  fine 
a  titting  of  tlie  .<oiI.  and  Avill  ilo 
Avell  on  iiiucli  rougher  land  than 
the  wheat  could  endure.  The 
hai’''esting  md  ’n.imlling  of  tire 
tvA'o  grains  is  mueli  tlie  same. 
For  all  covor  erojis  wo  think  rye 
is  a  great  ho'p,  if  not  a  necessity 
It  is  so  sure  of  making  a  good 
.  catcii.  makes  such  a  srroiig.  vig¬ 
orous  growth,  and  gi.v“'-  .-.iieli  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  sm.illcr  plants 
seeded  with  it  that  we  rind  it  a 
A'er.A'  great  help. 

FEEDIXE  VAJ.T'E.— T!ie  feed¬ 
ing  A'aiue  of  rye  is  not  ijuite 
equal  to  that  of  Avheat.  although 
there  is  very  little  ditfereiice  in 
that  respect.  Most  live  stock  pre¬ 
fers  the  Avheat.  I‘oultr.v.;.do.  iiat 
care  for  tlie  rye  Avlieiiifed  alone, 
ami  Ave  have  fouinl  it  better  to- grind  i the  ,  r.A'e  .and 
mix  it  AA'ith  corn,  bran,  or  other  more-i»alatalfie‘ feeds 
ill  the  form  of  .a  ilry  mash.  iMaii.A'  of  the'dldei’' farm¬ 
ers  ill  Northern  New  .Jersey  believe  that  the  head.s 
of  rye,  when  chopped  and  mixed  with  ground  feed, 


Rye  EiyJit  Feet  Hifjh  on  n  Netr  Jrrsej  Farm.  Fig.  'i2/f 

pounds  of  grain  to  the  aei-t*  in  tlie  avm-agt*  se.-i.-ou. 
On  rich,  well-piviiared  laud,  and  Avith  a  good  season, 
the  wheat  Avill  oiityield  tlie  r.\'e.  The  r.ve  straw 
is  more  Aaluahle  than  wheat  straw.  It  is  usually 
longer,  and  very  tough  and  hard.  It  makes  excel- 
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would  clenii  th^  hot  worms  from  the  stomach  of  a 
horse,  and  there  are  many  who  follow  the  i)lan  of 
feediiiir  these  heads  in  February  or  ]\Iarch.  There 
is  an  active  demand  for  rye  in  the  grain  market. 
.Many  t>f  the  Ihiropean  ])eoi)le  use  great  quantities 
of  rye  bread,  so  that  the  ])roduction  of  rye  is  as 
valuable  as  that  of  wheat  in  the  matter  of  feeding 
our  .\llies  and  providing  bread  for  the  world.  We 
believe  that  many  of  the  lighter  soils  on  the  upper 
.\tlantic  .slo])e  Avill  do  far  better  in  rye  than  when 
s('ed(Kl  to  wheat.  The  yield  will  probably  not  he 
as  heavy  in  some  cast",  hut  on  the  Avhole  the  nature 
of  the  rye  is  such  that  it  will  give  better  returns  on 
the  lighter  and  rougher  soils,  q'he  picture  .shows  a 
jthotograph  taken  in  a  rye  field  located  in  Southern 
N(‘w  .Jersey,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  open,  too 
light,  in  fact,  to  produce  paying  crops  of  wheat  with¬ 
out  extensive  fertilizing,  yet  Avith  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  fertilizer  the  rye  Avill  make  an  astonish¬ 
ing  growth.  .\s  is  the  ca.se  with  Avheat.  idio.sphorus 
seems  to  be  the  dominating  element  in  growing  rye, 
and  i)hosj»horic  acid  in  some  form  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  on  most  of  our  Eastern  soils  if  Ave  ex])ect  a 
fair  groAvth.  There  is  one  draAvback  AA'hich  must  be 
considei'ed.  liye  will  Avork  into  the  Avheat  on  some 
faj-ins  and  make  trouble  through  mixed  .seed.s.  For 
that  reason  there  is  an  objection  to  groAving  both 
grains  on  the  .same  farm. 


More  About  the  Farmers  Institutes 

I  WAS  interested  in  the  commonsense  vioAvs  of  H. 

II  I.yon  on  page  .^07  regarding  the  future  of  the 
fa  l  iners’  institute.  Mr.  I>yon  is  from  my  oAvn  coun¬ 
ty,  Chenango.  Avhich  county  is  first  dairying  and 
second  agidculture.  For  many  years  past  the  insti¬ 
tute  has  gone  up  and  doAvn  our  valleys  in  the  Winter 
— sometimes  Avell  attended,  more  often  poorly.  .Since 
the  coming  of  a  Farm  IJureau  in  practically  every 
XeAv  York  State  county,  I  believe  the  institute  has 
suffered  in  attendance.  In  the  first  place,  these  are 
lield  in  the  hardest  of  Winter  Aveather.  Avhen  country 
roads  are  all  but  imjiassable.  It  is  time  that  the 
farmer  and  dairyman  is  less  busy  at  this  season 
than  at  any  other  time,  hut  unless  the  elements  are 
favorable  for  going  to  town,  he  Avould  rather  remain 
at  home  than  jierhaps  he  obliged  to  break  his  oaa’ii 
road  or  face  ihe  terrific  cold  of  last  Winter.  The 
Farm  IJureau  manager,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ac- 
<-essible  on  call  at  all  times  of  year  Avhen  needed.  He 
has  made  it  plain  to  us  that  he  is  glad  to  lie  con¬ 
sulted  on  any  farm  problem,  and  Avhen  .such  a  prob¬ 
lem  arises  it  is  the  general  practice,  at  least  in 
Chenango,  to  give  the  I'^arm  IJureau  office  number  to 
central,  and  if  he  cannot  answer  our  question  over 
the  ’phone,  he  junqis  into  his  car  and  comes  in  person 
to  aid  and  advise.  The  Faian  Eureau  manager  has 
the  "dope”  of  the  institute  s)K>akers  at  his  finger 
end.s.  They  all  learned  in  fhe  same  school.  It  is 
easier  to  call  up  his  office  and  find  out  a  Bordeaux 
formula  or  a  balanced  ration  than  to  Avade  sevei'al 
miles  in  .January  to  an  institute  meeting,  only  to 
find  on  arriving  that  the.  siieaker  has  failed  to  ar- 
riA’e,  or  had  been  overcome  by  sore  thi'oat  and  the 
like,  as  actually  happened  in  this  vicinity  during  last 
Winter. 

Several  years  ago  this  question  of  the  institutes 
came  up,  and  J  had  the  honor  of  going  to  their  de¬ 
fense  in  the  columns  of  The  It.  X.-Y.  Since  then 
many  things  have  come  to  pass,  and  also  many 
things  have  and  Avill  pass,  if  they  are  not  absolutely 
necessary  and  efficient.  J  now  doubt  if  the  institute 
is  as  efficient  as  it  could  become,  or,  rather,  .should 
become  in  order  to  survive.  Mr.  Lyon  remarks  on 
the  lack  of  publicity  Avhich  should  precede  and  ac- 
<-empany  them.  I  can  only  say  that  most  public 
meetings  AA’ould  have  met  Avith  entirely  vacant  chairs 
if  “))ress-agented”  and  advertised  as  the  institute  has 
been.  It  is.  rather,  the  more  remarkable  that  they 
have  been  attended  at  all  Avhen  so  poorly  and  luke- 
Avarmly  advertised.  This  deserves  more  than  “care¬ 
ful  consideration”  on  the  part  of  those  Avho  manage 
these  things.  I  believe  that  the  institute  on  the 
Avhole  is  popular  Avith  the  progressive  farmers  of 
most  communitie.s.  I  think  that  the  meetings  Avould 
bear  a  more  personal  touch  on  the  speakers’  part — 
let  them  make  a  special  effort  to  find  out  just  Avhat 
the  farmers  of  each  toAvn  are  "up  against,”  and  then 
contrive  to  give  talks  on  the  matter  Avhich  Avill  ac¬ 
tually  aid  their  hearer.s,  rather  than  to  give  the  set 
speeches  Avhether  they  especially  apply  or  not.  The 
main  fault  I  have  to  find  with  the  institute  is  that 
after  you  have  heard  one  or  two  you  have  heard  all. 
This  is  inevitable  in  a  Avay,  of  course,  but  it  also 
becomes  a  bore  in  time. 

Jaist  W’^inter  our  speakers  seemed  to  be  imbued 
but  Avith  one  idea — to  get  on  to  the  next  place.  They 
didn’t  seem  to  be  really  interested  in  helping  the 
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farimu's;  tlu'.v  want(*d  to  get  tlu'  day's  work  OA'er 
Avith.  That  is  not  the  spirit  to  compier  con.servatism 
and  prejudice,  nor  to  make  neAv  friends,  but  then 
our  halls  Avere  not  very  comfortable  last  January, 
and  no  one  could  envy  the  .speakers  their  cold  and 
dreary  ride  over  the  hills  into  the  next  toAvn  :  I’he 
Ncaa'  York  institutes  have  done  great  Avork  in  the 
jiast  for  the  farmer  Avho  Avould  avail  himself  of  their 
help.  Every  thinking  person  is  eager  to  admit  this, 
and  to  the  institute  give  vast  appreciation  and  its 
just  due.  I  reiterate  that  since  other  farmers’  or¬ 
ganizations  have  come  to  the  fore,  and  scientific 
dairying  and  agriculture  have  become  the  rule  rather 
than  exception,  possibly  the  institute  has  had  its  day. 
I  may  be  very  Avrong  here,  and  if  so  I  am  proved,  it 
Avill  be  a  pleasure  to  admit  my  mistake.  But  this  is 
certain — the  institute  is  not  yearly  becoming  more 
aliAje.  more  nece.s,sary  at  all.  I  belieA'e  that  this  is 
mainly  its  oAvn  fault;  if  it  is  to  continue  to  exist  and 
be  supported,  it  must  be  a  real  factor  in  the  centers 
Avhere  it  goes,  and  not  an  annual  repetition.  I  hope 
the  matter  AA’ill  be  discussed  by  those  aa’Iio  under¬ 
stand  the  pros  and  cons  better  than  1. 

Chenango  Co.,  X.  Y.  tielex  s.  k.  avili.cox. 


“  Making  Honey  From  a  Freight  Car  ” 

SEYEBAT.  readers  haA*e  a.sked  us  for  the  truth 
about  stories  of  migratory  bee-keeping.  The 
pajiers  have  stated,  for  example,  that  in  California 
certain  beekeepers  load  a  number  of  colonies  on  a 
freight  car  and  travel  through  the  country  from  one 
good  bee  pasture  to  another.  I^eople  get  the  idea 
that  this  business  of  making  honey  from  a  freight 
car  is  practical  and  easy.  Then  there  are  often 
stories  of  people  Avho  ])ut  a  number  of  hiA’es  on  a  raft 
or  boat  and  travel  up  and  doAA'ii  I'ivers  looking  for 
bloom  Avhere  the  bees  may  feed.  As  is  usual,  the 
neAvspaper  av liters  often  take  a  small  item  of  news 


Advance,  friend!  and  give  the  countersign! 

regarding  a  matter  that  they  knoAv  nothing  about 
and  turn  their  imagination  loose  upon  it.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  Avonderful  story  Avhich  city  folks  believe. 
These  yarns  have  sent  many  an  uiqirepared  man  or 
Avoman  “back  to  the  laud”  Avhere  they  expected  to 
make  a  fortune.  It  looked  easy  after  reading  these 
great  stories,  but  Avhen  such  people  get  back  to  the 
earth  their  high  hopes  are  usually  compelled  to  bite 
the  dust.  In  the  “A  B  C  of  Bee  Keeping”  a  number 
of  cases  are  given  Avhere  this  Avandering  about  Avifh 
bees  has  been  tided.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  scheme  has  proved  a  failure,  and  the  folloAving 
note  from  Ernest  R.  Root  is  a  fair  statement  of  the 
facts : 

Are  beekoepm-s  making  a  practice  of  “making  honey 
out  of  a  freight  car?”  Literally,  the  statement  is  not 
true,  but  in  the  implied  sense  it  is  true.  There  are 
(•(U'tain  beekeepers  in  California  and  in  the  West  Avho 
load  their  bees,  from  300  to  350  colonies,  into  a  freight 
ear  in  a  locality  Avhere  there  is  no  honey,  and  ship  the 
car  into  a  locality  Avhere  there  is  honey.  The  bees  are 
unloaded  and  set  in  a  location,  or  in  tAvo  or  three  loca¬ 
tions  Avithin  10  miles  of  unloading  point.  A  crop  of 
honey  has  been  secured  by  these  beekeepers  in  the 
West  in  this  AAoiy.  Sometimes  the  proposition  does  not 
pay,  and  only  those  most  experienced  do  make  it  pay. 
The  quoted  sentence  would  imply  that  the  bees  are  load¬ 
ed  into  a  freight  car,  car  stopped  at  intervals  to  catch 
honey  floAAS  at  different  points,  bees  flying  from  the 
car.  This  is  not  practicable. 

The  season  has  been  a  failure  in  Texas,  and  .some 
beekeepers  in  that  State  are  moving  Avhole  carloads  of 
bees  up  into  the  Alfalfa  regions  of  Colorado,  Montana 
and  the  great  West,  up  into  Arizona.  Sometimes  the 
beekeepers  in  Southern  California  move  into  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State  after  the  Southern  Alfalfa  and 
mountain  sage  is  over.  There  are  some  floAvers  that 
yield  a  month  later  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
Sometimes  a  second  or  third  cutting  of  Alfalfa  enables 
the  beekeepers  from  the  Southern  States  to  catch  a 
honey  flow  later  on  farther  north. 

Apple  Conditions  in  Nova  Scotia 

IIAYI'l  just  had  a  look  around  the  orchard.?. 
Very  fcAV  of  the  groAvers  exjiect  more  than  half 
the  crop  they  had  last  yeai'.  I.ast  year  the  spraying 
AA’^as  Avell  done  and  cultiA'ation  and  care  Avas  good. 
SomehoAv  this  year  a  pessimistic  outlook  was  Avide- 
spread.  and  very  little  spraying  Avas  done.  I  kept 
to  my  usual  sjiraying  routine,  Init  must  confess,  at 


.July  ini.s 

times,  as  day  after  day  of  perfect  dry  Aveathcr 
passed.  I  felt  iierhaps  it  might  be  better  to  do  a  less 
thorough  job.  The  good  Aveather  stayed  for  a  Aveek 
or  so  after  the  bloom  and  then  rains  came.  I  expect 
an  outbreak  of  black  spot. 

J.ast  Winter  aauis  hard  on  apple  trees,  and  on  grass 
on  loAA’  ground.  The  cold  and  siioaa'  were  very  steady 
and  AA’e  thought  apple  trees  should  come  through  in 
excellent  condition.  The  variety  most  affected  was 
King  of  Tompkins  County.  On  Ioav  land  many  of 
the  loAver  shaded  branches  AA*ere  killed,  or  the  buds 
on  the  spurs  AA’eakened.  Weather  conditions  have 
agreed  Avith  apple  trees  since  groAvth  started,  and 
the  foliage  is  the  best  all  over  the  country  that  Ave 
have  had  for  years.  Those  King  trees  have  made 
neAA’  buds  and  look  heart.v  today. 

In  reading  the  reports  of  different  parts  of  the 
country  I  often  Avish  a  rough  and  ready  approxi¬ 
mation  of  quantities  of  the  varieties  and  conditions 
for  the  year.  T  make  a  rough  estimate  for  X^ov.a 
Scotia  of  the  principal  kinds ; 


Average'  crop 

Estimated  for  1018, 

A'ai'ioty. 

of  700.000  bbls. 

say  ,300.000  barrels. 

Bravenstoin  . 

200.000 

110.000 

King  of  Tompkins. 

00.000 

25.000 

Spy  . 

30.000 

30.000 

Blenheim  . 

5.000 

Ribston  . 

5.000 

BahlAAnn  . 

.90.000 

55.000 

Stark  . 

15.000 

Wagener  . 

1.5.(X)0 

10.000 

Ben  Bavis . 

170.000 

.‘10.000 

Xoniiariel  . 

1.5.000 

5.000 

Mi.scellaneous  . 

10.000 

10,000 

700.000 

:100.000 

Of  interest  to  groAA-ers  of  the  Fnited  States  is  the 
adoiition  by  Canada  of  the  standard  V.  S.  A.  barrel 
and  box.  This  means  an  effort  to  make  it  easier  for 
our  apples  to  enter  your  markets.  I  Avould  like  to 
touch  on  tAvo  other  point.s.  You  may  note  I  think 
Ben  Uavis  is  much  off.  'Phis  is  due  to  a  very  poor 
bloom  and  a  very  ]ioor  .set  of  fruit.  The  other  is.  f 
think,  AA'e  are  told  to  nse  too  nnich  poi.son  in  our 
spraying.  I  mse  three  pounds  to  JOO  gallons  of  Avater 
of  arsenate  of  lead  jiaste.  john  buciianax. 

XoA’a  Scotia. 


A  “Sheep  Tight”  Fence  in  New  York 

In  all  the  pre.seut  talk  on  sheep  I  fail  to  see  any¬ 
thing  in  regard  to  fencing  against  them.  I  am  a  fanner 
and  I  have  a  small  flock  of  sheep.  The  pasture  I  Avish 
to  keep  them  in  joins  three  neighbors.  They  say  they 
will  not  fix  their,part  of  the  fence.  Are  they  obliged  to 
j)Ut  up  a  fence  to  stop  them?  Am  I  liable  for  damage 
done  if  the  .sheep  get  out  of  their  fence?  c.  s. 

Chenango  Co..  X.  Y. 

AS  a  general  iiroposition,  the  fence  laAvs  of  the 
State  of  XeAV  York  are  about  as  folloAvs:  Each 
jiarty  adjacent  to  a  line  fence  must  build  and  main¬ 
tain  a  just  and  equitable  portion  of  the  fence,  and 
nnle.ss  the  electors  of  the  toAA'ii  have  pi'cscribed  Avhat 
shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  fence  to  turn  stock  there 
is  no  special  kind  of  fence  prescribed  by  the  hiAvs  of 
this  State,  except  it  cannot  be  of  bai'b  Avire  unless 
Avith  the  Avritten  con.sent  of  the  adjoining  OAvner. 
Any  fence  that  Avill  ordinarily  turn  horses  and  cattle 
is  generally  .sufficient.  The  purpose  of  fences  in  the 
vieAA^  of  the  old  basic  common  htAA^  is  to  keep  the 
oAvner’s  stock  in  and  not  the  stock  of  others  out. 
“Fences  Avere  designed  to  keep  one’.s  cattle  at  home, 
and  not  to  guard  against  the  intrusion  of  those  of 
other  people.”  So,  in  an  action  brought  by  plaintiff 
to  recover  damages  for  trespass  of  sheep  on  his  land 
the  court  laid  doAvn  the  laAv  that  “it  is  the  duty  of 
the  OAvner  of  animals  to  restrain  them  from  entering 
upon  the  premises  of  others,  and  in  case  of  failure 
so  to  do,  he  is  liable  to  respond  in  damages  for  the 
injury  done,  unless  he  can  sIioav  that  the  entrance 
was  effected  through  the  fault  of  the  person  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  damaged ;  as,  for  instance,  Avhere  the  en¬ 
trance  Avas  through  a  defective  fence  Avhich  it  Avas 
the  duty  of  such  person  to  maintain  and  keep  in 
repair.” 

So  your  neighbors  are  not  retpiired  to  erect  and 
maintain  as  their  part  of  the  line  fence  one  .suffi¬ 
cient  to  turn  sheep  or  hogs,  but  only  one  of  .such  a 
kind  as  is  generally  acceptable  as  a  line  fence  in 
your  nei.ghborhood.  If  you  Avish  to  pasture  sheei) 
or  hogs  or  any  other  animal  requiring  a  better 
fence  to  keep  them  in.  you  must  make  the  fence 
tight  enough  to  hold  them  or  suffer  the  consequences, 
and  you  Avould  be  held  for  damages  if  your  .sheep 
Avent  through  that  part  of  the  fence  maintained  by 
them  if  it  Avas  up  to  the  standard  of  line  fences  gen¬ 
erally  in  your  locality.  If  your  neighbors  or  any  of 
them  also  keep  sheep  or  hogs,  then  they  should  keep 
their  share  of  the  fence  sheep  or  hog-tight.  A  barl>- 
Avire  fence  of  four  strands  and  a  bar  of  Avood  on  top 
may  be  built  as  a  line  fence  Avithout  the  consent  of 
the  adjoining  oAvner,  but  the  builder  Avill  be  liable 
for  any  damages  occasioned  thereby.  m..d. 
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Peaches  in  Sod  ;  The  Cider  Business 

Experience  from  Ohio 

^liOST  DAMAGE. — In  article  on  page  78S,  “Sod  in 
Orchards,”  you  say  peaches  should  have  clean 
culture.  T  have  just  returned  from  the  peach  dis¬ 
trict  of  Lake  Erie,  where  absolutely  clean  culture 
l»revails.  I  find  orchards  badly  hurt  by  the  cold, 
many  orchards  entirely  dead,  root  and  branch.  My 
own  orchard  is  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  sod  and  culture.  Between  the  trees  is  kept 
clean  by  horse  tools.  Around  the  trees,  a  block 
about  4xG  is  in  tough  Blue  gx’ass  sod.  T  remove 
borers  thoroughly  twice  a  year  and  mound  up  high 
around  trunk.  I  did  not  lose  a  dozen 
trees  out  of  1,500.  I  think  the  grass, 
falling  down,  protected  the  roots  and 
saved  the  trees.  What  say  you? 

R.  N..-Y. — Our  experience  has  been 
that  trees  in  a  sod  mature  earlier 
than  Avhen  given  clean  culture  and 
are  thus  better  able  to  stand  freezing 
during  a  hard  Winter.  We  have  no 
doubt  this  square  of  sod  under  the 
trees  gave  them  some  protection.  W(« 
believe,  however,  that  a  bearing  ]»eacli 
orchard  shonld  have  some  cnltiva- 
tion,  at  least,  during  the  eai'ly  part 
of  Rummer.  We  know  that  in  many 
situations  apples  will  do  well  in  sod. 
but  we  think  the  peach  will  always 
respond  to  culture. 

BFRTNERR  IN  RWEET  CIDER.— T 
h.-ive  l»een  there  and  know  whereof  T 
sjteak.  The  proposition  looked  ,gox>d 
to  us  a  few  years  ago.  We  put  uj)  a 
new  building  and  press.  Boiled  cider, 
jell.v  and  apjde  butter  helped.  It  cost 
a  good  bit  of  money  then,  would  cost 
double  now,  probably  ,$4,000  now.  if 
not  more.  We  aimed  primarily  to 
woi’k  up  our  own  culls,  custom  work 
on  the  side.  We  ground  tlie  apple.s. 
pressed  the  cider,  and  wetted  down 
the  pomace.  Next  day  rei)ressed 
Itoiuace.  and  used  pomace  cider  for 
vinegar,  boiled  cider,  jell.v.  etc. 

Theoretically,  the  plan  was  all  right. 

It  did  not  work  out.  Custom  work 
did  not  come  until  10  or  11  in  tlie 
morning.  We  had  to  keep  ip)  steam 
to  I)e  ready.  Wages  went  on,  nothing 
doing.  After  apples  began  to  come 
in.  they  would  come  until  dark,  would 
press  by  lantern  light,  cle.aning  mill 
after  all  Avere  gone.  Next  morning 
press  i)omace  and  boil  cider.  All  had 
to  be  done  that  day.  cleaning  evajio- 
rator  and  cooker  that  night;  mid- 
niglit  again,  and  .so  on.  ad  nauseum. 

.\s  to  results,  coal  and  hii'ed  labor 
took  all  the  mone.v  from  custom  work. 

Bomace  cider  vinegar  paid  small 
profit.  Then  we  began  to  make  ap¬ 
ple  butter  ,‘ind  sell  to  private  cus¬ 
tomers:  sold  as  high  as  l.tXIO  gallons 
jier  year.  This  paid  Avell.  Boiled 
cider,  cider  jelly,  always  .sell  at  a 
.good  j»rice. 

RELTJNG  CTIEAB  APPLER.— But 
we  liave  worked  out  a  better  plan 
now.  We  are  close  to  several  shop 
towns;  lots  of  foreigners  emido.ved, 
and  they  all  want  cheap  apples.  We 
now  make  four  grades  of  apples, 
prices  in  proimrtion.  I  find  tluit  I 
can  get  more  money  for  apjdes  in  this 
Ava.v.  .less  Avork.  lots  more  profit  in 
it.  The  spotted  apples,  stuff  too  poor 
for  good  cider,  etc.,  goes  to  another 
mill.  Rell  the  cider  or  vinegar  and 
let  the  other  fellow  sweat.  We  have 
a  good  building  standing  idle;  have 
.sold  engine,  and  are  ready  to  (almost)  make  a  itres- 
ent  of  rest  of  outfit.  We  are  not  as  fond  of  hai'd 
work  as  AA’e  Avere  once.  iik.vky  heukick. 

Ohio. 


mill  or  an  engine,  and  dravA"  from  it  in  pipes  for 
the  house  and  the  livestock. 

Don’t  use  a  loop  rope  to  haul  hay  shocks.  Take  a 
barn  fork,  put  a  singletree  to  it  with  a  four-foot 
rope,  and  stick  the  fork  in  the  shock.  Beat  it  Avith 
two  forks  and  horses  and  let  a  boy  bring  in  two 
shocks  each  time.  That’s  Avorth  ten  dollars  a  day 
more  than  puttering  Avith  a  rope,  one  shock  at  a 
time,  a  man  and  a  bo.A'.  The  best  hay  is  short  and 
fine,  and  hard  to  take  off  the  Avagon  clean,  or  to 
take  big  forkfuls.  Pse  two  forks  Avith  their  trip 
ro]>es.  Ret  one  on  each  side  of  the  load  and 
saA'e  a  lot  of  gatheiun.g  and  cleaning  up. 

If  you  have  :i  l)arn  with  no  beams  across  it.  you 


.grjipli  is  AA'orth  .$20  a  year  to  the  man  Avith  a  big 
barn  where  he  can  use  it.  tihed  eakmeu. 

Dhio. 


Fl(  iiiisli  Milk  DcUrci  ji  Cart  floiilcd  hii  Dofix.  Fi</.  'i2G 


J’ iihxidUifi  Crufchcd  Ffaiic  for  JlUihiniij  CoiistrKcfioii.  Fuj. 
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A  Bunch  of  Labor  Savers 

LOTR  of  men  are  groAving  AA-eeds  Avhen  they 
nii.ght  be  makiiyg  mone.v  on  a  better  croji  that 
would  choke  them  to  death.  Meadows  are  full  of 
them  because  the  men  Avho  sowed  the  .grass  seed 
Aveie  too  economical. 

If  you  must  pump  or  carry  AA’ater  and  have  -a 
hill  near,  or  hi.gher  ground,  put  a  big  cement  jug 
in  it  and  force  the  Avater  up  into  it  Avith  a  Avind- 
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are  fixed.  If  not.  when  you  build,  do  not  have  a 
single  timber  crossing  it  inside.  IMake  a  shell  and 
fhe  floor  all  in  one  room.  ,  If  you  driA'e  your  loads 
in  on  this  floor  to  unload,  put  a  single  rope  from 
the  “trip”  that  Avill  reach  down  nearly  to  the  top 
of  the  load,  just  enough  higher  to  lift  the  forkful 
olf  the  wagon.  Then  have  a  short  run  for  the  team 
to  put  it  in  the  mow,  a  quick  ruii  back  for  the  fork, 
and  the  boys  in  the  iuoav  can  give  it  a  swin.g.  and 
‘•let  her  go”  to  its  place.  When  the  mow  fills  to 
the  hei.ght  of  the  load,  .shorten  the  single  rope,  but 
never  ask  a.  team  to  take  a  forkful  an.v  nearer  the 
tr.-ick  above  than  necessary.  Also,  do  not  ask  the 
bo.AAs  in  the  mow  to  tear  up  the  bunch  and  move  it. 
l)ut  let  them  swing  it  where  it  belongs.  This  i)ara- 


Notes  on  Stacking  Grain 

All  over  the  country,  and  especially  through  the 
West,  farmers  are  being  advisexl  to  save  wheat 
by  avoiding  some  of  the  methods  followed  in  former 
years.  It  looks  now  as  if  eA'ery  bushel  of  Avhe.-it 
Avill  be  needed  as  bread  for  the  people  befor»>  tlie 
Kaiser  and  his  war  lords  can  be  .served  Avith  a  disli 
of  crow,  and  ever.v  kernel  of  sound  grain  should  be 
saved.  There  has  always  been  a  considerable  Avaste 
in  thrashin.g,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  this  year  to  induce  thrasher- 
men  to  take  precautions  a.gainst  this 
Avaste.  I  There  has  also  been  consider¬ 
able  loi^s  in  the  stacks  Avhen  .shocked 
grain  Avas  not  Avell  handled.  :Many  of 
these  stacks  are  built  so  that  the.v 
simply  attract  AA'ater  and  permit  it  to 
soak  in.  instead  of  shedding  rain  as 
they  ou.ght  to  do.  The  result  is  tliat 
Avater  sojiks  doAvn  into  the  stack,  and 
in  a  very  AAet  season  much  of  the 
grain  sprouts  and  is  Avasted.  Tlie 
stack  ought  to  be  built  .so  as  to  .shed 
moisture  and  not  absorb  too  much  of 
it.  The  Kansas  Agilcultural  Gollege, 
in  speaking  of  this  matter,  says: 

If  every  staeki'r  of  bound  grain  Aviil 
renieinber  the  main  principle  in  .stack¬ 
ing.  Avhicli  is  to  keiq)  the  center  solid 
and  high  and  all  bnndles  sloping  out- 
Avard,  there  Avlll  be  no  danger  of  the 
stacks  taking  AA'ater.  It  is  only  Avhen 
the  outer  tAvo  rings  of  bundles  slope  in 
as  a  result  of  the  settling  of  the  center 
of  the  stack  that  trouble  occurs.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  stack  matters 
little,  provided  the  right  .stacking  prin¬ 
ciple  is  followed.  It  is  ea.sy  for  anyone 
Avho  knoAVs  how  to  handle  a  jiltchfork  to 
become  a  stacker  after  practicing  on  one 
or  two  stacks  under  the  direction  of  a 
man  avIio  understands  this  Avork. 

It  requires  good  judgment  and  e.x- 
perience  to  build  a  stack  or  a  shock 
so  that  it  Avill  shed  Avater.  There  is 
an  old  story  of  Horace  Greele.v'  and 
his  experience  in  farm  drainage.  He 
Avas  }i  great  adA'ocate  of  draimige, 
and  constantly  telling  others  Iioav  to 
do  it,  and  the  necessity  for  it.  ’the 
story  goes  that  he  planned  a  system 
of  drainage  on  his  OAvn  farm,  being 
particularly  anxious  to  take  the 
Avater  aAvay  from  soA'eral  fields  ms-ir 
his  house.  The  drains  Avere  laid  un¬ 
der  Ms  oAvn  management,  and  ho 
claimed  they  Avere  a  great  success,' 
I’litil  after  the  first  heaA-y  rain,  Avhen 
his  cellar  filled  Avith  Avater,  and  it 
Avas  found  that  instead  of  draining 
aAvay  from  the  house,  his  system  of 
drainage  had  led  all  the  soil  Avater 
around  it  apparently  into  the  cellar. 
Rome  of  the  grain  stacks  .seems  to  l>e 
built  on  something  of  this  principle, 
so  that  instead  of  shedding  the  r.ain, 
they  invite  moisture  until  much  of 
the  grain  is  spoiled.  Another  ])lece 
of  .advice  giA'en  by  the  Kans.as  Col¬ 
lege  to  Western  thrashermen  is  to 
thrash  out  the  shocked  grain  first,  and 
then  come  back  if  necessary  into  the 
same  territory  to  handle  the  stacks. 

Grain  that  has  Ix'cn  stackc<l  ought 
to  stand  f]'om  four  to  mght  Aveeks  so  as 
to  go  through  the  .SAvcat.  It  Avill  thrash 
out  clciiuer  and  more  readily,  and  if 
the  stacked  grain  is  left  to  the  last  there 
Avill  not  be  so  much  loss  in  thrashing 
the  shocked  grain,  as  it  Avill  be  possible 
to  thrash  it  more  promptly.  While  the 
aA'erage  thrashernian  prefers  to  clean  up 
the  territory  as  he  goes,  thra.siiiug  Avlmt 
is  ill  the  shock  and  also  what  has  been 
stacked,  this  practice  is  AA'astefiil  of  grain 
and  should  not  be  folloAved  this  year. 

Most  jAcople  are  disposed  to  make  one  job  of  it.  and 
not  cover  the  s.-ime  territory  tAvice.  This  year,  in 
consequence  of  shortage  of  labor,  a  good  .share  of 
the  grain  Avill  not  be  stacked,  but  Avill  be  thrashed 
right  from  the  shock  in  the  field. 


Rome  of  the  preparations  for  killing  insects  contain 
kerosene,  and  avi*  are  told  to  “boil  for  15  minutes.” 
Take  our  adA'ice  and  keep  ki'ro.sene  in  or  out  of  a  mi.v- 
ture  ofl'  the  fire.  There  Avas  once  a  man  Avho  lit  a 
match  and  put  it  doAvii  into  the  gasoline  tank  to  see  if 
there  was  any  gas.  He  Avill  never  do  it  again. 

Kaxsas  is  noAv  being  boomed  as  a  dairy  section. 
Rome  one  has  said  that  if  Iowa  farmers  put  all  their 
corn  into  silos  and  eA'erything  outside  tlie  cornfiidds  into 
Alfalfa  they  could  make  butter  enough  to  cover  the 
Nation. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Planting  Beans  Right  Side  Up 

There  is  a  belief  among  some  farmers 
that  some  kinds  of  seeds,  like  squash, 
beans,  etc.,  will  not  germinate  unless 
jilanted  in  a  jiarticular  position,  a  certain 
side  uppermost.  Will  you  give  your  opin¬ 
ion  about  itV  M.  c.  l,. 

Westfield.  Mass. 

Large  beans,  like  the  large  Lima,  will 
arow  more  readily  if  stuck  in  the  soil  eye 
downwards.  The  two  halves  of  beans 
answer  the  place  of  seed  leaves,  and  the 
large  white  Lima  beans  are  so  heavy  that 
it  is  difficult  for  the  bean  to  turn  over  in 
the  soil  and  open  its  valves  in  the  right 
position.  But  the  small  Lima  bean  and 
the  potato  Lima,  of  which  the  Fordhook 
is  a  good  examide.  will  grow  readily  if 
dropped  in  any  position.  The  broad  seed 
of  ('olxca  scandens  must  be  placed  edge¬ 
wise  in  the  soil  to  germinate  readily.  But 
all  of  our  garden  beans  and  squashes  need 
no  attention  to  the  position  in  which  they 
are  placed  in  the  soil.  The  depth  in  the 
soil  is  of  far  more  importance.  You  can 
cover  corn  three  inches  in  light  soil,  and 
it  will  grow  readily,  but  if  you  cover 
parsnip  seed  in  that  way  you  will  never 
.see  any  plants  from  them.  While  the  size 
of  the  seed  will  often  regulate  the  depth 
of  cover,  tlie  large  Lima  bean  needs  only 
to  be  stuck  in  the  soil,  and  will  grow 
even  if  its  back  is  not  covered,  while  deep 
covering  will  greatly  delay  its  appear¬ 
ance  above  the  surface.  Celery  seed  I 
sow  in  lines  on  the  surface,  merely  pat¬ 
ting  them  down  with  back  of  shovel. 
Then  cover  them  with  gunnysacking  and 
water  on  that.  Thus  the  sui-face  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  crusting  and  moisture  is  re¬ 
tained,  and  the  seed  germinates  (luickly. 
But  celery  seed  sown  in  light  soil  and 
covered  and  merely  left  to  chance  will  be 
very  .slow  in  appearing  in  plants.  The 
same  is  true  of  parsley  seed.  In  fact,  a 
long  chapter  could  be  written  about  the 
idio.syncrasies  of  seed.  Sir  John  Lub¬ 
bock  wrote  two  large  volumes  on  seedlings 
which  are  very  interesting  to  the  student 
of  i)lants.  There  are  very  few  seeds 
which  demand  a  special  position  in  the 
soil :  the  chief  thing  to  ob.serve  is  a 
proper  temperature  for  the  plant,  mois¬ 
ture  and  an  aerated  soil.  The  extra 
early  ))eas  will  grow  at  a  temperature  but 
little  above  the  freezing  point,  while 
corn  will  rot  at  so  low  a  temperature. 
The  conditions  of  temperature,  moisture 
and  oxygen  are  the  important  things  in 
germinating  any  seed.  \y.  f.  massey. 

Killing  Jerusalem  Artichokes 

On  page  7G9  R.  W.  B.  says  that  he  has 
a  held  badly  infested  with  Jeru.salem  arti¬ 
chokes,  which  he  wishes  to  seed  down, 
and  asks  for  a  means  of  destroying  them 
before  seeding.  There  are  two  practicable 
methods  for  doing  this.  (Jne  is  to  turn  a 
lot  of  hogs  into  the  field,  and  let  them 
root  out  and  feed  upon  the  tubers.  Hogs 
will  hunt  for  artichokes  more  readily  and 
devour  tlnun  more  greedily  than  if  they 
were  potatoes,  and  they  will  thrive  fully 
as  well  upon  them  as  upon  jiotatoes.  In 
fact,  artichokes  are  a  highly  valuable  food 
crop  for  all  classes  of  stock,  from  pigs  to 
•poultry,  and  even  for  the  human  family. 

I  have  often  put  several  bushels  into  the 
cellar  for  Winter  use.  and  have  always 
regretted  that  1  did  not  put  in  more. 
There  are  two  varieties.  One  grows  to  a 
height  of  three  or  four  feet,  has  finer 
leaves  and  small  tubers,  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  peanut.  The  other  attains  a  height 
of  six  or  seven  feet,  has  coar.se  foliage 
and  large  tubers,  shaped  somew'hat  like  a 
pear,  but  w'ith  deeply  sunken  eyes.  Both 
are  e<iually  tasteful  and  nutritious,  but 
the  latter  is  much  the  more  profitable  to 
grow,  since,  -with  equal  cultivation,  it 
will  yield  equally  with  potatoes. 

The  other  method  is  to  mow  them  when 
the  stalks  have  attained  about  half  their 
noi-mal  height.  The  tubers  from  -which 
the  next  year’s  crop  will  be  developed  do 
not  begin  to  form  until  the  stalks  have 
attained  nearly  their  full  height,  and,  by 
emtting  off  the  stalks,  and  keeping  them 
cut  during  one  season,  the  plants  will  be 
destroyed.  If  cut  and  cured  as  hay, 
stock  will  eat  the  foliage  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  though  they  may  reject  the  w'oody 
stalks.  (’•  <>•  oHMsnEE. 

Vermont. 

An  artichoke  came  up  in  an  aspargus 


bed.  I  received  it  as  an  old  friend  and 
let  it  grow’.  In  two  years  it  was  such  a 
bunch  that  I  thought  a  less  com))lieated 
Iilace  would  be  better  for  their  growth, 
and  so  dug  up  the  entire  lot.  In  a  few 
days  there  were  as  many  tops  as  before, 
and  I  dug  out  every  sprig,  being  careful 
to  get  the  piece  of  root.  The  long  and 
short  of  it  was  that  several  aspiiragus 
roots  were  destroyed,  and  as  I  did  not 
follow'  as  faithfully  as  I  should  the  first 
year,  a  second  year  w'as  required,  and  I 
took  the  needed  time  about  every  week 
until  no  more  appeared.  f.  t.  .texcks. 

Rhode  I.sland. 

When  I  was  a  boy  on  the  farm  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  w’e  had  a  great  deal  of  this,  and 
the  only  w'ay  we  could  keep  it  down  was 
to  j)asture  it  with  hogs.  They  are  very 
fond  of  the  roots,  which  grow  down  deep, 
and  the  hog  w’ill  keep  rooting  after  them 
until  he  pts  all  of  them.  It  is  impo.s- 
sible  to  kill  them  by  cultivation,  as  they 
]'oot  very  deep  below  the  plow  line,  and 
they  will  keep  coming  as  long  as  there  are 
any  roots  left  in  the  ground. 

Harford  Co.,  Md.  c.  E.  lloyd. 

Best  and  most  inexi)ensivo  way  to  clear 
land  of  artichokes  is  to  fence  and  turn  in 
sliotes  or  hogs,  and  they  w’ill  get  their 
living  by  rooting  and  eating  same,  grow¬ 
ing  fine  and  paying  well  for  use  of  land 
ami  fencing.  It  will  be  thoroughly  done. 

<  )r  cut  every  stalk  and  put  kerosene  in 
(he  stalk  until  killed.  c;.  n. 

Laconia,  N.  II. 


Remedies  for  Poison  Ivy 

At  this  time  of  year  when  people  are 
likely  to  get  into  bad  company  by  asso¬ 
ciating  with  poison  ivy,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  a  remedy  which  I  read  of 
about  30  years  ago.  Sugar  of  lead,  lime 
water,  salt  W'ater,  Rhus  Toxicodendron, 
taken  internally,  and  a  host  of  other  rem¬ 
edies  h.ave  their  advocates,  but  in  the 
Ix'st  of  them  the  itching  continues  for  an 
indefinite  period,  but  I  have  yet  to  find 
the  individual  who  did  not  obtain  almost 
instant  relief  by  .sopping  on  the  place 
affected  a  tea  made  of  bean  leaves.  Any 
kind  of  beans  seem  to  do.  .lust  pull  a 
bunch  of  leaves  and  scald  them  or  let 
simmer  on  the  stove.  Apply  hot  or  cold. 
I  do  not  claim  this  to  be  infallible,  but 
in  some  years’  experience  not  only  on  the 
farm  but  in  building  telephone  lines,  I 
have  not  found  any  other  remedy  that 
W'ill  compare.  Another  thing  which  may 
be  appreciated  by  the  person  at  Hope 
Farm  w'ho  has  to  clean  the  garden  walks ; 
clean  them,  spread  on  some  old  news¬ 
papers,  and  cover  with  sawdust.  This  is 
an  invention  of  my  own,  and  we  are  just 
trying  it  out,  but  indications  seem  that 
it  is  going  to  be  a  great  success. 

Pennsylvania.  ir.  B.  B. 


Re-seeding  Winter-Killed  Alfalfa 

On  page  82.3  L.  P.  A.,  ^Yayne  Co..  X. 
A'.,  asks  someone  to  give  experience  in  re¬ 
seeding  Avinter-killed  spots  in  Alfalfa 
meadow.  In  Siu’ing  of  1917  my  renter 
sowed  Alfalfa  with  the  oats.  It  came  up 
nice  and  was  a  good  stand.  The  oats 
gi’ow  tall  and  were  blown  down  by  the 
wind  and  rain.  When  they  were  shocked 
we  could  get  no  thrasher  until  October  ; 
in  the  meantime  the  shocks  killed  off  the 
.Alfalfa  and  the  severe  cold  weather  froze 
out  several  strips  that  were  a  fair  stand 
last  Fall.  I  needed  the  Alfalfa,  so  this 
Spring  being  quite  windy  for  several 
weeks  I  waited  for  the  wind  to  quit  blow¬ 
ing.  and  one  calm  evening  I  got  my  fiddle 
seeder  and  sowed  the  vacant  places  quite 
thick  with  Alfalfa ;  in  a  few  days  we  got 
a  nice  rain  and  I  now  have  a  good  even 
stand  all  over  my  field.  After  the  first 
cutting  the  new  seeding  is  now  as  tall  as 
the  old.  An  experienced  man  might  not 
try  the  method  I  did,  on  account  of  no 
protection  for  the  new  seeding.  I  am  not 
an  experienced  farmer,  this  being  my  first 
year  as  a  farmer,  because  I  could  get  no 
renter  on  account  of  the  war.  c.  ii.  B. 

Wood  Co.,  Ohio. 


Disadvantages  of  Sweet  Clover 

'Lo  show  the  advantages  of  Sweet  clover 
is  so  easy  that  it  has  been  done  iii  a  way 
that  is  satisfactory.  The  other  .side,  the 
disadvantages,  in  so  far  as  I  tnow,  have 
not  been  presented.  Here  are  some,  as  I 
see  it :  I  look  at  a  picture  of  cows  in  a 
field  of  AVhite  clover,  and  I  can  see  the 
hoofs  of  the  cows  ;  it  is  no  trouble  to  find 
them.  In  a  field  of  Sweet  clover  I  sowed 
in  191.5,  and  not  since,  if  you  were  now 
to  take  a  photograph  of  the  field  if  it 
were  full  of  cows  they  would  not  show  in 
the  photograph.  If  the  fields  were  the 
same  size  as  are  used  for  Red  clover,  you 
would  need  bells  on  the  milch  cows  to  lo¬ 
cate  them.  If  the  cows  were  not  near  the 
border  you  would  have  a  job  reaching 
them.  When  you  did,  it  is  at  the  cow’s 
option  whether  .she  comes  out  or  not.  If 
you  differ  with  the  cow  about  milking  time 
she  is  liable  to  use  her  own  judgment,  .ind 
you  have  it  to  take,  right  or  wrong.  It  is 
the  same  way  with  sheep  or  hogs ;  when 
they  get  in  it  they  are  lost. 

W.  B.  ARNOLD. 


“With  onr  new  machinery,  we’ll  get  along  all  right.  I  have  shifted 
the  engine  from  the  Iron  Age  Sprayer  to  the  Iron  Age  Potato 
Digger,  and  we  can  get  those  spuds  out  in  a  jiffy.  You  go  ahead 
and  show  those  fellows  over  there  how  an  American  fights,  and  we’ll 
see  that  you  are  supplied  with  food  and  the  other  things  you  need. 
We  are  .going  to  miss  you  mightily  back  here,  but  with  a  little  extra 
thinking  and  the  right  machinery  we  old  fellows  left  at  home  will 
show  you  boys  a  surprise!” 


D?GGERS 

a.s  real  labor-s.aviiig  machines,  have  taken  their  places  in  the  front-line 
trenche.s  with  hundreds  of  farmers  who  arc  re.sponding  to  their  Country’s 
call  for  bigger  crops  in  spire  of  a  great  labor  shortage. 

The  IRON  AOF  Engine  Digger  enables  nne  man  with  one  team  to  dig  ix>ta- 
toes  quickly  and  e.asil.v.  It  rolls  them  out  in  long  rows  read.v  to  gather, 
clear  of  dirt,  weeds,  a!id  tops.  The  engine  digger  has  a  H.  P.  “New 
Way”  engine  which  can  he  easily  taken  off  and  u.sed  for  man,y  other  pur- 
l)oses.  e:>pecially  f  'r  furnishing  high  iiressure  for  the  Iron  Age  Power 
Sprayer. 

IRON  AGE  Diggers  are  u.sed  in  all  the  great  potato  districts  of  this  country 
and  abroad,  and  are  Known  wherever  potatoes  are  grown.  Made  in  many 
styles,  either  with  engine  or  traction  power;  there  is  an  IRON  AGE  Digger 
to  meet  your  cond’tions.  Made  by  a  compan.v  that  has  been  iii  Imsiness 
for  S2  year.s — speci.i lists  on  potato  machinery. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  IRON  AGE  Diggers,  Sprayers  and  Culti¬ 
vators.  Find  out  what  real  labor-saving  machines  they  ai*e,  and  do  not 
delay  placing  your  order.  Freight  shipments  are  uncertain  now.  AVrite 
us  for  descriptive  booklet. 


BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

Box  2  P  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Special 

Contains  55 

ll91rV  Per  Cent  of 

j  Cane  Sugar 

Molasses 

It  is  as  nourishing  as  it  is  appetizing. 

The  admixture  of  this  molasses  with 
inexpensive  feeds  will  reduce  your 
cost  of  feeding  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  flow  of  milk.  It 
will  also  put  your  herd  in  the  pink 
of  health. 

This  molasses  will  preserve  your 
silage  and  give  it  a  fine  taste.  Add 
one  pound  of  molasses  to  every  ten 
pounds  of  stuff  you  run  into  your 
silo. 

We  make  prompt  shipments  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk, 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans, 

By  orderinn  your  supply  now,  you 
will  avoid  paying  nigh  prices 
later  on,  and  you  will  be  sure  of 
getting  your  shipments  in  time. 

Sugar  Products  Co. 

314  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Celery,  Cabbage,  CauliHower,  Brugselg 
Sproutg,  Tomato,  Pargley  Plants 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

and  runner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Also  Raso- 
berry.  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  plants, 
lit  Trees,  Shrubs  - r..  _ 


Fruit  Trees, 
HAKIIY 


Shrubs  for  fall  plantinsr.  Cataiojrue  free. 

L#  SQ HIKES,  Good  Ground,  N,  V, 


RaelAIHIfa  *13,  or  Scftiified  Sweet  ClB..r, $18.  Sow  Peck 
DB5I  Hlldlld  peracr,  row.  X.  BLOOMIN8DALE.  Scheneeledr,  N.Y. 


PFI  FDV  PI  SIITC ‘^®'’"E‘'*Aki-pbleachlng,«iiite 

htut  n  I  rLftH  I  d  PI.CME  and  (iUNT  PASCAL.  300  for 
$1, Post  paid.  Catalogue  free.  W.S.  FORD  S  SON,  Herlly.Oeliwire 


HdUdldSUh  beets,  ONION  PLANTS,  LETTUCE,  TOMa! 
TOEI  EGG  PLANTS,  PEPPERS  and  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS 
Send  for  Price  List.  J.  ti.  Schmidt,  lirigtol,  Pa. 


Plonfc  300  tliousand.  Golden  Self-Blanching. 
y  Tluillo  ASUMEAO,  Williamson.  New  York 


Standard  Apple  BARRELS 

Prompt  shipmeut.  Robt.  Gillieg,  Medina,  N.  Y, 


Dry  Your  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

The  Peck  Household  Dryer 

Uses  the  Heat  E'kom  the  Kitchen  Stove 
CO.NVE.ME.Vr  ECONOMICAL  RELIAKLE 

PRICE,  -  -  $S.50 

Send  for  Lcajiet 

THE  BLOWER  AGENCY.  149  Broadway.  N.  Y.  C. 


ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

For  fifteen  years  our  advice  concerning  the'seedintf 
and  care  of  Alfalfa  meadows,  end  our  seed  for  so-wind 
them,  have  been  standard — the  best  that  was  to  be 
had.  The  catalog  tells  how,  and  prices  Che  seed, 
not  Turkestan,  “Dwarf  Alfalfa,’’  which  we  refuse  to 
handle,  but  the  best  of  American  tfrown  seed,  in- 
ejudin^  usually  Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  £reat 
"Dakota  30,’’  which  rivals  the  Grimm  itself. 

Ml  FHI  TR  Next  to  Hansen’s  Siberian, 
HUrMUrii  tJje  greatest  variety  grown 
in  America.  We  have  the  genuiae;  also  limited 
amounts  of  the  Siberian. 

Sample  and  prices  on  request. 

Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  2^3  Mechanicsburg,  o. 

Th0  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices, 


Unite  Economy  and  Patriotism  by  Planting 


Lovett’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberries 


They  save  AVheat,  Meat  and  Sugar;  they  are  so  prolific 
and  .sweet.  Dimes  paid  for  them  quickly  turn  into  dol¬ 
lars;  dollars  to  eagles.  Many  kinds,  adapted  to  all  soils; 
ripening  from  earliest  to  latest,  including  the  invaluable 
Van  Fleet  Hybrids  and  seven  superb  Everbearing  vai  le- 
tles.  Sure  to  live  and  succeed. 

Our  Booklet  No.  2  gives  full  instructions  for  planting 
and  culture,  illustrations  and  descriptions.  It  is  EKEE. 
Strairberrij  Specialists  J.  T.  LOVETT,  Inc. 
for  iO  years.  Box  162,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Books  Worth  Reading 


Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50 

Cheese  Making,  Van  Slyke .  1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow .  3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming.  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen.  Woll .  1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Cover  Crop 


Part  II.  , 

-‘What  can  yon  seed  with  buckwheat?” 

Almost  anything.  I  have  seeded  buck¬ 
wheat  and  cow  peas.  They  grew  up  to¬ 
gether  and  made  a  great  tangle  until 
finally  killed  by  frost.  Crimson  clover 
goes  well  with  buckwheat.  I  have  tried 
the  following  combination  in  an  orchard : 
114  bushels  of  buckwheat,  half  a  bushel  of 
rye,  two  pounds  of  Alsike  clover  and  one 
pound  of  turnips.  The  turnips  did  not 
have  much  of  a  chance,  but  all  the  rest 
came  on.  The  buckwheat  jumped  in  ahead 
and  we  saw  little  of  the  rye  until  late 
September,  when  a  frost  killed  the  buck¬ 
wheat.  Then  the  rye  came  on  through 
and,  with  the  clover,  lived  on  through  the 
Winter. 

“Can  you  r.ecommend  seeding  rye  and 
buckwheat  together  as  a  sure  thing?” 

No.  In  a  very  dry  season  and  on  poor 
ground  it  would  fail.  In  a  damp  Sum¬ 
mer  and  on  good  soil  both  grains  will  do 
fairly  well,  but  you  cannot  expect  a  full 
crop  of  either  one, 

“What  is  the  difference  between  turnips 
and  rape  as  a  cover  crop?” 

The  rape  nuiy  be  called  a  turnip  run 
to  top  and  with,  but  a  small  root.  The 
rape  gives  more  organic  matter  in  its  large 
top,  while  the  turnip  digs  into  the  soil  to 
better  effect.  W*e  use  turnips  because 
there  is  a  demand  for  them  in  our  mar¬ 
ket,  and  we  can  pull  and  sell  many. 

“IIow  do  you  seed  these  cover  crops?” 

The  method  of  course  will  vary  with 
the  crops  they  follow.  Of  course,  with 
vine  crops,  like  potatoes,  melons  or  to¬ 
matoes,  you  could  not  seed  as  you  would 
in  corn.  Most  of  our  combination  cover 
crops  are  used  in  corn,  and  the  plan  is 
about  as  follows:  The  last  cultivation 
usually  comes  about  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust.  Just  before  cultivating  we  go 
through  and  scatter  the  seed  as  evenly  as 
possible  all  over  the  field.  This  requires 
two  seedings — the  rye  alone  going  in  at 
one  time  and  the  clover  and  turnip  seed 
mixed  at  another. 

“How  do  you  put  the  seed  in?” 

Usually  by  hand — ^Avalking  through  the 
corn.  Skill  and  judgment  are  required  to 
make  an  even  seeding  with  this  small 
(piantity  of  seed.  Formerly  we  put  a  boy 
on  a  horse  and  let  him  ride  through  the 
corn,  working  a  hand  seeder  which  broad¬ 
cast  the  seed.  The  trouble  with  that  is 
too  much  of  the  fine  seed  catches  on  the 
leaves  and  at  the  joint  of  the  corn.  With 
some  little  practice  a  man  with  a  good 
eye  can  get  the  seed  evenly  over  the  field. 

'  “What  then  ?” 

Cultivate  about  as  you  naturally  would 
for  the  last  time,  only  going  a  little 
lighter  than  usual. 

“What  tool  is  best  for  this? 

The  usual  cultivator  will  do  if  fixed  to 
make  a  shallow  cut,  or  a  light,  narrow 
harrow  will  do.  W'’e  have  sometimes 
used  an  old  cultivator  frame  with  sharp 
spikes  driven  into  it.  You  do  not  w’ant 
to  cover  the  seed  too  deep. 

“Do  vou  go  both  ways  in  hilled  corn? 

It  would  be  better  to  do  so,  but  time  is 
often  pressing,  and  once  through  one  way 
is  all  you  can  do.  It  will  sometimes  pay 
to  have  a  boy  follow  the  cultivator  with 
an  iron  rake  and  drag  it  along  between 
the  hills.  This  covers  a  lot  of  seed  which 
would  otherwise  be  left  on  top. 

“Does  not  this  leave  the  soil  too  rough 
for  such  fine  seed?” 

Sometimes,  and  it  usually  pays  to  put 
a  smoother  behind  the  cultivator. 

“IIow  do  you  do  that?” 

We  take  a  piece  of  plank  or  scantling 
a  little  wider  than  the  cultivator  track, 
and  wire  it  to  the  back  of  the  frame 
so  that  it  scrapes  or  dangles  along  behind 
the  cultivator  right  in  front  of  the  driver’s 
feet.  This  scrapes  the  soil  down  and 
packs  it  level  over  the  seed,  and  gives  it 
a  better  chance  to  grow. 

“Is  that  all?” 

All.  You  then  get  out  of  the  field  and 
let  the  corn  mature.^  After  it  is  cut  the 
cover  crop  comes  in  and  occupies  the 
ground, 

“Suppose  you  have  pumpkins  or  squash 
in  the  corn?” 

The  last  cultivation  would  naturally 
come  earlier,  but  you  can  get  it  in  the 
same. 

“Suppose  the  corn  is  hilled  up  high?” 

You  cannot  get  quite  as  good  a  stand 
for  the  cover  crop,  and  of  course  the  field 
is  left  in  rougher  shape. 

“W’’hat  about  potatoes?” 

The  cover  crop  goes  in  after  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  dug.  The  digging  usually 
works  the  soil  enough.  Our  own  plan  is 
to  rake  up  the  vines  and  pile  them  around 
the  apple  trees.  Then  the  rye  and  clover 
may  be  seeded  broadcast  and  worked  in 
with  a  spring-tooth  harrow.  With  us  this 
would  mean  late  September.  I  would 
seed  the  rye  and  clover  a  month  later  if 
need  be  in  our  latitude.  North  of  us  it 
might  not  pay.  In  crops  like  cabbage  or 
beans  the  clover  and  rye,  or  clover  alone, 
can  be  seeded  at  the  last  cultivation. 

“Do  you  advise  this  plan  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  ?” 

No.  There  are  some  cases  where  expert 
farmers  think  the  cover  croi)  would  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

“Why?” 

Last  week  I  visited  Daniel  Dean,  an 
expert  potato  grower,  in  Tioga  County, 
New  York.  He  does  not  use  a  cover  crop 
after  potatoes,  becauuse  he  says  in  his 
peculiar  locality  the  great  need  of  the 
soil  is  moisture.  A  rank-growing  cover 
crop  in  a  Siu-ing  which  chanced  to  be 


unusually  dry  would  suck  so  much  mois¬ 
ture  out  of  the  soil  that  the  following 
crops  would  suffer. 

“Is  that  objection  well  founded?” 

•  I  think  so — surely  for  that  locality. 
Rye  and  vetch,  clover  and  other  broad¬ 
leaved  plants  are  great  drinkers,  and  they 
suck  vast  quantities  of  water  from  the 
soil.  I  can  easily  see  how  they  might 
dry  out  the  soil  too  much  in  sections 
where  the  rainfall  is  limited.  Still  Mr. 
Dean  makes  use  of  Timothy  in  a  way 
new  to  most  farmers. 

“How  is  that?” 

He  showed  me  a  field  of  Alsike  clover 
and  grass  with  a  thin  seeding  of  rye. 
This  was  intended  for  potatoes  next  year. 
His  plan  was  to  plow  it  at  once  and  then 
seed  to  Tmothy  as  a  sort  of  Summer 
cover  crop,  as  I  understand  him.  This 
Timothy  will  hold  and  protect  the 
ground  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  be 
plowed  under  next  Spring,  Mr.  Dean 
gave  several  good  reasons  for  this  prac¬ 
tice,  which,  with  him,  is  a  good  one. 

“But  is  not  Timothy  as  a  cover  crop 
unusual  when  clover,  rye  or  other  bigger 
ones  can  be  used?” 

No.  I  have  heard  a  number  of  fruit 
growers  say  that  Timothy  seeded  in  their 
orchards  gave  them  great  results.  They 
claim  it  gives  a  great  mass  of  organic 
matter,  and  that,  owing  to  its  peculiar 
root  system,  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  things 
to  kill  out  and  keep  from  becoming  a 
W'ced.  I  have  heard  of  men  who  sweep 
up  the  barn  floor  and  haymow  bottoms 
and  use  this  trash  for  seeding  a  cover 
crop  in  orchards!  It  gi’ows  up  into  a 
great  mass  of  weeds  and  grass  which 
surely  does  return  a  volume  of  organic 
matter  to  the  soil.  I  prefer  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  grain,  legume  and  root.  There 
arc,  of  course,  rituations  and  circum¬ 
stances  where  the  Fall-sown  cover  crop 
would  not  pay.  but  as  a  rule,  from  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  south,  I  think  the  soil 
should  be  covered  during  the  Winter. 

“Why  not  the  same  in  the  Far  North?” 

In  many  situations.  Fall  plowing  in 
that  section  will  pay  better.  The  sea¬ 
sons  are  short  and  Spring  is  late,  so  that 
Fall  plowing  is  a  great  help  in  getting 
ahead.  The  action  of  the  hard  freezing 
on  the  plowed  land  is  good ;  while  the 
loss  of  nitrates  is  not  as  large  as  in  the 
more  open  Winters  to  the  south.  So  that 
this  cover  crop  business  requires  judg¬ 
ment  like  everything  else. 

“Does  the  cover  crop  ever  injure  the 
corn  ?” 

I  have  knoAvn  it  to  in  a  dry  season. 
This  occurred  in  droughts  and  when  there 
was  not  enough  soil  moisture  for  the  corn 
alone.  Rye  is  good  at  stealing  moisture, 
and  so  is  the  turnip.  When  they  are  put 
in  the  soil  with  the  corn,  the  latter  will 
suffer  if  drought  comes.  In  such  cases  I 
would  not  seed  the  cover  crop  in  the 
corn,  but  wait  till  the  corn  was  cut  and 
then  ,after  a  good  rain,  work  in  the  rye 
and  clover,  for  in  eight  cases  out  of  10 
from  Central  New  York  south  the  cover 
crop  will  pay.  h.  w.  c. 


Central  New  Jersey  Conditions 

Old  hay  seems  to  be  pretty  well  cleaned 
out,  but  that  w-hich  is  still  on  hand  is 
being  moved  now  at  the  price  of  .$2,5 
per  ton  for  best  quality  Timothy.  No 
clover  or  mixed  hay  on  hand.  Some  rye 
going  to  the  millers  at  about  $1.75  per 
bu.  Rye  has  been  quoted  as  high  as  ,$2.80 
to  the  farmer  during  the  Winter.  The 
price  of  wheat  remains  around  .$2.20,  as 
fixed  by  the  Government.  Old  potatoes 
are  selling  at  $1  per  bu.,  although  there 
are  very  few  on  hand  now,  On  account 
of  the  submarine  activit.v  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast,  there  seems  to  be  a  shortage 
of  new  potatoes,  consequently  the  demand 
for  old  potatoes  exists.  There  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  milk,  but  the  price 
in  our  locality  has  not  been  lowered  to 
the  farmer,  the  price  remaining  7VjO  per 
qt.,  the  same  as  it  was  all  last  Winter. 
Pasture  has  been  unusually  abundant,  this 
accounting  for  a  full  supply  of  milk,  but 
the  production  Avill  decrease  now,  as  the 
pastiires  are  becoming  shoi-ter,  and  I  am 
anticipating  a  considerable  shortage  in  the 
milk  supply,  beginning  to  take  effect  next 
Fall.  IWieat  and  rye  crops  show  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  very  good  yield  and  there  is  more 
acreage  given  to  wheat  and  rye  in  our 
locality  than  formerly  by  at  least  10  per 
cent.  The  oat  crop  is  very  pi-omising 
and  will  no  doubt  be  up  to  normal  unless 
dry  weather  sets  in  between  now  and 
the  time  of  harvest.  There  is  about  the 
Usual  acreage  devoted  to  corn,  which  looks 
very  promising  at  this  time. 

Owing  to  the  number  of  men  who  have 
been  drafted  from  farms,  the  labor  situ¬ 
ation  is  becoming  quite  acute  and  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  abundant  harvests  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  they  will  be  able  to 
gather  the  crops.  Yet  this  is  not  as  acute 
a  situation  as  will  be  the  .sowing  of  crops 
in  the  Fall  and  next  Spring,  as  farmers 
are  contemplating  greatly  reducing  acre¬ 
age  to  be  planted,  anticipating  the  short¬ 
age  of  labor  to  do  the  work.  So  it  looks 
as  if  the  aboundant  harvests  of  this  year 
may  be  larger  than  the  harvests  for  many 
years  to  come.  t.  u.  M. 

Somerset  Oo.,  N.  J. 


Customer  :  “I  like  this  piece  of  checked 
goods,  but  are  you  sure  the  colors  won’t 
run?”  Clerk:  Madam,  this  is  a  certified 
check.” — Boston  Transcript. 
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Get  That  Extra  Profit 

CAVE  stable  manure.  It’s  worth  a  lot  of 
money  now.  ^  Either  spread  it  when  it’s 
fresh  and  contains  all  its  fertility,  or  pile  it 
where  the  losses  will  be  smallest,  and  spread 
it  as  soon  as  you  can.  Balance  it  with  phosphate 
if  necessary,  spread  a  little  on  many  acres  rather 
than  much  on  a  few,  but  don’t  waste  a  single  lump. 
Stable  manure  is  working  capital.  W ith  it  you  can  get 
bigger,  better  crops  off  the  acresyourpresenthelp  can 
handle.  Waste  it,  or  neglect  it,  and  you  are  losing  an  easy, 
handsome  profit,  probably  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  a  new 

Low  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf,  or 
20th  Century  Manure  Spreader. 

These  machines  do  the  kind  of  spreading  that  has  been 
proved  most  profitable.  They  are  all  low,  light  draft,  narrow 
box,  wide  spreading  machines,  made  in  three  handy  sizes, 
small,  medium  and  large.  They  spread  a  full  load  in  from 
three  to  five  minutes,  iu  an  even  coat  that  extends  well  beyond 
the  rear  wheel  tracks. 

Stable  manure,  properly  handled,  will  increase  the  crop 
production  from  any  soil.  Buy  one  of  these  spreaders  and 
get  that  extra  profit.  See  the  machine  at  the  local  dealer’s 
place  of  business  or  write  us  for  spreader  information  you 
ought  to  have. 

International  Hamster  Company  of  America 

®  (IncorpoMted) 

CHICAGO  V  USA 


Champion  Deerias 


McCormick 


Milwaukee 


Osborne 


Protection  for  ijoui*  cdrn^ii^peanuts. 


If  a  Martin  Steel  Crib  does  not  absolutely  protedt  your  corn  or  peanuts  from  rats,  birds, 
thieves,  fire  and  weather,  we  will  take  it  off  your  hands  and  refund  your  money. 

Every  Martin  Crib  is  sold  under  the  above  guarantee.  The  purchaser  must  be  satisfied. 

The  Martin  Crib 
ventilates  perfedly; 
prevents  spoiling 
and  assists  curing. 

It  needs  no  repairs 
and  will  last  a  life- 
Built  of  22 
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time. 


Pays  for  Itself’ 

gauge,  heavily  galvanized  corrugated  Iron.  Write  today  for  our 
free  illustrated  booklet.  State  quantity  of  corn  or  peanuts  you 
store.  We  will  quote  you  a  delivered  price. 

Attractive  offer  for  live  agents.  Address  901  Keyser  Bldg. 


GENERAL  EQUIPMENT  tO.,BALTiMO/rE.Mo. 


Potato  Digger 

Gets  the  Potatoes  and  pays  lor  itself 
in  one  season.  Saves  extra  lielp 


Potatoes  frozen  iu  ground  last  Fall  could  have  been  saved  by  the 
Eureka.  Works  in  ground  and  conditions  where  other  diggers  cannot. 

The  Eureka  elevator  and  duplex  shaker  provide  more  separation  than  other  difrirers. 
Large  wheels  and  main  gears  supply  ample  power.  Special  construction  avoids 
frequent  breakage  and  lost  time.  Growers  report  digging  150  or  more  acres  without 
repairs.  High  clearance  over  shovel  prevents  weeds  » 

and  vines  bunching.  Has  vine-turner  attachment.  \  f  Write  for 

Specially  adapted  for  use  with  tractors  and  for  catalosf 

engine  attachment.  « 

6-ft.  and  7-ft.  sizes;  several  styles. 

Prompt  shipments  from  distributing  points. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Box  1016,  Utica,  N.Y. 


TING- 

RUSHE 


Nearlyevery  dealer  in  every 
city  in  the  United  States, 
who  sells  brushes,  carries  in 
stock  and  sells 

WHITING-ADAMS  BRUSHES 

ExceRenee  of  Quality  and  favorable  pricei  suarantee  sood  demand  and  »ure  sale.  Dealers  never  have  any  dead 
stock,  slow  selling  WHITING-ADAMS  BRUSHES.  Send  for  lUustrated  Uterature.  Dept. 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  COMPANY,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

WhfUaf-Adama  Ortuhes  Awarded  Gold  Medal  aad  OAclal  Riua  Rihlion,  the  Hlslieit  Award  at  Panama-Pacific  ExpotiUon,  1916 
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ITCHING 


AMile 


Is  Easy  With 

this  Simplex 
Ditch  er-Terracer. 
Equals  100  men. 
Low  cost.  Builds 
terraces  and  lev- 
ees.  Grades 
roads.  Mostly  all 
steel.  Reversible. 
Ten  days’  trial. 


Write 

for  prices  and 
money -back  guarantee. 
Simplex  Farm  Oilchsr  Cosine. 
Box  66  Owensboro,  Ky, 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 


Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


At  this  tinip  lof.-il  markets  are  not  much 
thoujjht  alxuit.  Tills  Spi-iiiK  potatoes.  Xo. 
1,  were  from  00  to  80c;  No.  2.  much 
clieaiier,  and  tlien  some  of  the  hu.vers 
would  take  the  No.  2  and  throw  in  the 
hin  for  No.  1.  Hay.  good ;  No.  ]  was 
from  .‘jt20  to  $40  ]ier  ton.  <)ats  good; 
$1.25  per  bn.  Huckwheat  for  seed  is  ver.v 
high.  Milk.  3  jier  cent.,  $l.(i0  this  montli, 
4c  added  for  ever.v  tenth  of  a  point  over, 
('heese.  23 c :  butter.  45c;  veal  from  .8  to 
•lie.  Hay  throughout  the  county  is  very 
short;  about  one-fourth  crop.  Hats  ver.v 
good  at  this  time.  Weather  conditions 
will  tell  the  .story  with  the  corn  ;  it  looks 
fairly  good  at  this  time.  The  potato 
acreage  will  be  short  this  year  on  account 
of  low  price  and  hel])  being  so  scarce  and 
high ;  there  is  50  jier  cent  more  beans 
raised  in  this  county  than  five  years  ago. 
The  heav.v  frost  on  .Tune  20  damaged  po¬ 
tatoes  and  beans,  in  some  paits  of  the 
county  to  a  large  extent.  A.  w.  k. 

l‘otter  Co.,  Pa. 

Outlook  for  future  rather  blue  for  Mich¬ 
igan  farmers.  AVe  have  had  but  little  rain 
since  earl.v  Spring,  and  to  wind  up  with 
had  a  freeze  the  night  of  .Tune  22.  which 
completely  ruined  50  to  75  jter  cent  of 
the  corn,  potatoe.s.  beans  and  garden  stuff. 
Hay  will  not  cut  over  20  per  cent  of  av¬ 
erage  crop.  Oats  will  be  no  good  unless 
we  get  rain  at  once.  A.  A.  I-. 

ICent  Co..  Mich. 

This  is  a  potato  growing  section  to  the 
exclu.sion  of  nearly  everything  else  ;  this 
Spring  they  sold  for  $1.50  per  cwt.  and 
were  raised  from  $.3  per  bushel  seed 
stored  all  Winter  and  fired  for  six  weeks 
through  the  c(ddest  Winter  ever  remem¬ 
bered.  3'here  is  a  decided  decrea.se  in  the 
acreage  i)lanted  this  year,  with  a  good 
stand  and  i)romising  prospects ;  some 
damage  from  frost  June  20.  flats  looking 
fine  ;  Spring  wheat  fine ;  rye  fair  ;  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  poor.  Hay  very  light,  owing 
to  late  freezes  this  Spring.  Butter,  40c; 
eggs.  .34c.  A  large  acreage  will  be  sown 
to  buckwheat.  M.  E.  W, 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

'riie  leading  products  in  our  county 
are  pot.atoes,  75c  i»er  bu.  ;  h-ay.  $20  per 
ton;  buckwheat,  $3.20  per  1(X)  lbs.;  but¬ 
ter.  45c ;  eggs,  30c.  The  weather  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  very  favorable.  We  had  a 
heavy  frost  on  .Tune  19.  which  did  con¬ 
siderable  damage,  to  all  tender  plants. 
Gi'ass  looks  not  very  good  ;  oats,  good  ; 
corn  at  a  standstill.  Our  market  condi¬ 
tions  are  none  of  tbe  best.  Our  best  m.ar- 
ket  is  Benovo.  Pa.,  a  distance  of  35 
miles.  R.  M.  w. 

Potter  Co.,  Pa. 

Buyers  are  offering  from  $10  to  $18  for 
No.  1  and  2  bay.  I  .sold  some  .seed  bar¬ 
ley  for  .$2.05  ju'r  bu..  and  oats  have  been 
as  high  as  $1.10  per  bu.  Veal  calves 
two  weeks  ago,  14c.  live  weight,  si.x- 
weeks-old  pigs.  $5  a))iece.  Eggs.  32  to 
37c;  butter,  40c  per  lb.  33ie  Tthaca 
CondeiisSery  is  paying  $1.80  ])er  cwt  this 
month  for  4  per  cent  milk.  Nearly  all 
the  wool  in  this  section  was  bought  for 
O.oc  per  lb.  Tt  is  very  hard  to  find  a 
market  for  beans  just  now.  Some  have 
been  selling  hand-picked  beans  for  $7  ])er 
bu.  All  the  Spring  crops  ar  gener.ally 
good,  it  having  been  a  very  favoi-able  sea¬ 
son  for  oats,  barley  and  corn.  New  seed- 
ings  have  a  great  stand  of  clover.  AA’heat 
is  not  very  good,  especially  the  pieces 
sown  late  last  Fall.  The  general  outlook 
for  farmers  in  this  county  is  good  except 
the  fruit  growers.  Cherries  are  almost  a 
total  failure,  and  very  few  peach  trees 
bloomed.  Strawberries  were  winter- 
killed  and  have  been  bringing  22c  a  qt. ; 
now  1.5c.  Laboring  men  are,  scarce  and 
wages  high.  F.  P.  A. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Oats  are  looking  well  at  this  writing 
on  a  very  good  acreage',  and  old  oats  are 
selling  around  $1  iter  bu.  here.  A  good 
acreage  of  buckwheat  will  be  sown ;  $2 
per  bu.  for  seed.  Corn  and  pf'tatoes 
through  this  section  seem  to  bo  a  small 
average  acreage.  Beans  and  small  truck, 
such  as  onions,  peas.  etc.,  ai'o  not  heavily 
sown  here  this  season.  Il.-vy  bids  fair  to 
be  a  ver.v  light  crop  here  ;  new  seeding  is 
fair.  Old  hay  is  bringing  the  farmer  $14 
to  $20  per  ton,  pressed  and  delivered. 
Fruit,  such  as  apples,  pears,  itlums  and 
chei-ries.  bids  fair  to  be  a  good  crop 
here.  Milk  is  selling  to  the  plants  for 
$1.90  or  thereabouts,  and  milk  at  the 
cheese  factories  about  $1.95  per  cwt..  not 
counting  the  whey  or  whey  butter,  Avhicli 
are  of  quite  a  value  above  the  cheese. 
The  average  crops  look  well  except  oats, 
which  are  below  average  here.  F,  w.  n. 

Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 

Aly  opinion  on  conditions  after  the  w.ar 
is  that  it  will  be  hard  for  the  fai-iucr. 
Farmers  are  not  buying  much  machinery 
on  account  of  the  high  price,  but  are  get¬ 
ting  along  with  what  they  hiive  until 
after  the  war.  The  manufacturers  will 
try  to  keep  their  prices  high  after  the 
war.  and  sell  their  products  at  war  ]trices. 
Taibor  will  undoubtedly  be  high,  as  few 
of  the  soldiers  will  want  to  work  on  the 
farm  afterwards.  Common  laborers  here 
now  ask  $3  a  day  and  board,  and  they 
will  want  more  as  soon  as  harvesting  be¬ 
gins.  AA'heat  that  was  not  dragged  up  in 
the  Spring  has  failed  to  develop  as  ex¬ 
pected.  and  will  be  about  half  a  crop. 
Spring  wheat,  oats  and  barley  that  were 


pl.'inted  on  time  ai'e  good.  Coiai  is  good 
where  good  seetl  was  used,  but  it  has  beeu 
set  back  by  the  cold  weather,  but  will 
grow  fast  if  the  weather  warms  up. 
Some  nice  fields  of  beans,  but  unless  the 
wi'.ather  gets  wtiiuner  soon  they  will  not 
be  much  of  a  crop.  (Mover  hay  a  heavy 
cri>p.  and  3'imothy  medium  :  will  cut  about 
oni'-half  as  much  tf>  the  acre  as  l.'ist  .vear. 
3'his  is  not  much  of  a  fruit  country  and 
the  apples  did  not  set  very  well,  so  the 
crop  will  be  light.  Noiunal  acreage  of 
buckwheat.  Some  old  hay  still  held  by 
farmers,  No,  1  selling  at  $12  to  $14. 
I’lenty  of  beans  held  by  farmers,  there  be¬ 
ing  no  market  for  them.  .r.  w.  K. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Our  main  crops  are  hay,  wheat,  corn 
and  tobacco,  which  look  a  little  below  nor¬ 
mal.  Corn  looks  promising  so  far.  To¬ 
bacco  is  our  money  crop.  Cattle  are  fed 
on  a  large  scale.  Hay  a  full  croj).  l-oo 
much  desk  advice  and  labor  scarcity. 
AA’heat,  .$2.10;  corn.  $1.00:  oats.  90c. 
Milk.  May.  $2. .50  for  3.5  per  cent  fat ; 
butter.  30c  at  country  store ;  eggs.  .34c ; 
cows  high,  from  .$80  to  $150;  cliickens, 
24c  per  lb.  K.  s.  M. 

Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 

Hay.  from  $12  to  $22  a  ton.  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $15  to  $18.  Hay  that  went  for 
$22  was  clear  Timothy,  which  was  i-jiised 
by  dairymen  who  did  not  want  it  for 
cows  and  had  too  much  for  their  horses, 
selling  from  5  to  10  toms.  Most  of  the 
buyers  bought  hay  in  the  clear,  and  if 
hay  sold  for  $22  it  only  brought  $19.50 
after  taking  out  tlu'  press  bill.  AA'hen 
dealers  come  to  look  at  hay.  such  as  feed¬ 
ing  ha.v,  clover,  I'imothy  and  a  few  weeds 
mixed,'  they  call  it  no  grade  hay  and 
claim  this  will  not  sell  well  in  the  city,  and 
freight  rates  are  so  high,  with  a  short¬ 
age  of  cars,  that  the.v  cajinot  pay  near  the 
cit.v  market  prices.  M'here  will  be  more 
ha.v  this  year  than  last,  if  help  can  be 
obtained  to  harvest  it,  but  help  is  scarce. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  o.  k.  .s. 

Crops  are  coming  on  fairly  well.  Grass 
and  0,‘its  are  our  leading  crops,  with  buck¬ 
wheat  and  potatoes  following.  Farmers 
get  $25  per  ton  for  hay,  $1  per  bu.  for 
oats.  $1  per  bu.  for  jiotatoes.  Buck¬ 
wheat.  $1.50  per  bu.  Not  much  wheat 
raised  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Cows 
are  milking  well.  Cheese  sold  on  Cuba 
market  for  21  %c.  The  creamery  at  I’ort- 
ville  is  shipping  200  cans  of  milk  daily 
;ind  making  25  cheese  a  day.  The  out¬ 
look  for  farm  crops  is  good  generally. 
Bmsiness  is  good -for  farmei-s  in  this  part 
of  the  county.  AA'e  are  generally  buying 
Tfiberty  bonds.  ^  _  N.  A.  c. 

Cattaraugus  Co..  N.  Y. 

M'here  are  no  farmi'rs  around  here  who 
are  selling  an.v  gi'ain.  I  bought  one  load 
of  green  corn  husking  time  for  2ViC  per 
lb. ;  now  it  is  bringing  enough  so  shelled 
corn  is  5c  per  lb. ;  Indian  meal.  7c.  Oats 
the  miller  sells  for  .$2.0.5  to  .$2.90  a  bag. 
T  got  10  bushels  from  a  neighbor  to  .sow; 
he  a.sked  the  miller  the  price  and  was  told 
they  wei’e  $1  iter  bu.  by  carload.  I  paid 
$1.10.  then  sowed  m.v  own,  as  it  was 
better.  Outlook  for  hay.  grain,  apples, 
Itears  and  pbims  is  unusually  good,  but 
help  is  so  scarce  and  wages  so  high  farm¬ 
ers  cannot  utilize  their  land.  Powder 
works  take  most  men  left  after  the  draft 
and  volunteers,  and  those  left  want  short 
hours  and  $2.  and  often  more.  _for  com¬ 
mon  work  ;  mechanics,  .84  and  $5.  T  had 
shown  me  Ji  trick  to  keep  dash  churn 
from  sp.attering  on  floor ;  so  simple  that 
everyone  should  know  it.  Many  still  use 
them.  M<'lt  the  ends  off  a  pint  tin  can, 
such  as  corn  or  tom.atoes  come  in.  and 
drop  it  over  the  dash,  and  it  fits  close 
to  lid  and  iirevents  its  splashing  on  oil¬ 
cloth  or  floor  and  is  ea.sy  to  clean  and 
light  to  handle.  W.  A.  W. 

Morris  Co..  N.  .T. 

The  f.-irmers  in  this  vicinity  are  setting 
out  far  more  tomato  plants  than  they 
will  ever  be  able  to  get  hel;)  for  when  har- 
ve.sting  the  crop.  Nearly  every  farm  has 
some  tomatoes  this  season,  and  many 
farms  have  acres  of  them.  AA'ith  the 
shortage  and  high  wages  for  farm  labor, 
and  coming  at  tbe  same  time  that  peaches 
are  ripe,  many  thousands  of  bushels  of 
tomatoes  may  rot  in  the  fields.  c.  .t.  l. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  main  product  here  is  milk,  which 
sells  for  $1.90  to  $2  per  cwt.,  while  it  is 
peddled  in  the  city  six  miles  away  iit  12c 
l)er  qt.  I'otatoes  are  in  good  demand 
and  are  selling  at  $1  to  $1.25  per  bu. ; 
new  Southern  potatoes  are  70c  per  i)k. 
llggs  are  selling  at  40c  per  doz.,  and  but¬ 
ter  is  .50c  per  lb.  Dressed  veal  sells  at 
20c  per  lb.,  and  pork  is  22  and  23c.  whole- 
sile.  New  se('ding  looks  good,  but  old 
meadows  are  thin ;  the  other  crops  are 
looking  i»oorly  just  now  on  account  of  the 
recent  lieavy  rains  and  cold  Aveather. 
Help  is  .scarce  and  Avages  high.  AV.  n. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Shippers  are  paying  50c  for  potatoes  ; 
stores  are  buying  a  few  at  75c.  Oats.  90 
to  95c  ix  r  bu. ;  veal  cahms,  12  to  13c; 
six  Aveek.s’  old  pigs,  $7  each.  Eggs,  34c 
per  doz.  in  trade.  Wheat  $2.1 0;  dairy 
butter,  38  to  40o;  buckwheat,  $3  per 
CAvt.  Hay.  No.  1  Timothy,  $20;  No.  2 
MTinothy,  $17.50.  Milk,  5c  per  qt.  AAMieat 
is  in  good  condition,  with  a  much  larger 
acreage  than  last  year,  K.  >i.  w. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Country-wide  Produce  Conditions 

Local  supfdies  are  taking  the  place  of 
Southern  truck  all  through  the  i)opulous 
Noi'th.  Accordingly,  the  carlot  movement 
is  a  little  lighter,  although  still  somewhat 
heaA’ier  than  at  this  time  last  year.  It 
is  between  Northern  and  Southern  sea¬ 
sons.  Avith  such  crops  as  onions,  cabbages 
and  potatoes,  and  ludces  of  these  have 
been  gating  ui>  because  sui>iily  Avas  hardly 
e(|ual  to  demand.  * 

I’OT.ATOES  STI!0.\G  .A.\l)  ACTIVE. 

'file  iiotato  demand  is  very  active  and 
the  suppl.v.  although  still  very  large,  has 
been  decreiising  the  last  i)art  of  .Tune  and 
the  first  part  of  .Tilly.  Old  potatoes  prac¬ 
tically  stojiped  coming  after  ,Tuly  1.  and 
the  ncAV  crop  in  A’irginia  and  adjoining 
States  is  light,  and  is  supplying  less  than 
half  as  many  potatoes  as  last  year. 
Prices  have  been  tending  upAvard.  and 
seem  likely  to  keep  rather  high  until  the 
siqiply  is  increased  from  Northern  ship¬ 
ping  sections.  Best  A’irginia  Avhite  stock 
exceeded  $7  per  bbl.  in  some  Northern 
markets,  and  evmn  at  .shipping  points 
came  close  to  that  figure  at  one  time.  But 
consumers  held  off  someAA-hat  at  the  top, 
and  prices  receded  to  .$5  or  .$0  per  barrel 
in  the  large  cities.  Best  red  stock  from 
tlu'  SoutliAvest  .sold  at  $2  to  $.3  per  100 
lbs.  Old  potatoes  closed  the  sea.son  in  a 
fairly  creditable  manner,  at  $1..50  to  $2 
l»er  100  lbs.,  mostly  about  $1.85. 

O.XIOXS  niGIIER. 

33ie  Texas  onion  season  also  is  clo.sing 
in  fair  shape  at  about  .$2  per  crate.  In 
midse.'isDii  a  good  many  Avere  sold  at  75c 
to  $1,  Avhich  no  more  than  paid  for  freight 
charges  and  crate.  Califoiuii.a  onions  are 
noAV  filling  the  markets,  also  some  from 
Kentucky  and  Ncav  .Tersey.  It  looks  as 
if  the  Northern  cro))  Avould  be  lighter 
(Inin  last  year  in  most  sections. 

GOOD  CAUBAGE  V.ALrES. 

Cabbage  is  coming  lightly  from  the 
.8uuth  and  Northern  early  crcqi  seems  un¬ 
able  full.v  to  suppl.v  the  markets.  Prices 
of  .$3  to  $4  i)er  barrel  now  argue  fairly 
well  for  the  late  crop,  and  there  is  still 
time  to  ]»ut  in  a  fcAV  more  plants  of  the 
earl.v  kinds. 

THE  TOMATO  OITTI.OOK. 

Tomato  markets  have  been  in  iioor  or¬ 
der  oAving  to  much  soft,  overidiH'  stock, 
and  prices  ranged  all  the  Avay  from  .50c  to 
$1..50  in  leading  Avholesale  markets.  M'he 
earliness  of  the  Southern  season  Avill  tend 
to  clear  the  Avay  for  Northern  tomatoes, 
Avhich  are  reported  likcAvise  early.  Can- 
iiers  in  various  sections  ari'  reported  offer- 
$15  to  $20  per  ton. 

MORE  FKUIT  COMING. 

Sujqily  of  tree  fruits  should  increase 
rapidly  now.  Orange-s  are  going  out,  but 
ni'AV  apples  arc  uoav  being  shipped. 
Georgia  peaches  are  still  moving  very 
heavily  at  fairly  steady  prices  for  the 
larger!  later  kinds  ai'ound  $2  per  carrier, 
and  $3  per  bushel  in  city  markets.  Sea¬ 
son  continues  at  lea.st  a  month  longer, 
('alifornia  iilums  and  cherries  are  coming 
liberally,  and  soon  there  Avill  be  a  great 
deal  of  fruit  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Alelons,  both  musk  and  Avater,  are  selling 
lower  on  account  of  increasing  supplie.s. 
StraAvberrii'S  are  about  done,  but  North¬ 
ern  Ncy’  A'ork  and  New  England  are  still 
moving  a  few  cars.  G.  R.  F. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — TAA-enty  miners  Avere 
killed  .Tune  27  as  the  result  of  an  explo¬ 
sion  of  dynamite,  set  off  by  a  bolt  of 
ligbtning  during  .a  heavy  storm  at  the 
Silver  Mine  of  the  AT.  A.  Hanna  Com¬ 
pany  at  A'irginia.  Minn.  Thousands  of 
tons  of  ore  fell  in  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
]»losion.  bui-ying  the  tAventy  men.  .Several 
others  Avere  injured  seriously. 

Eugene  Y.  Debs,  four  times  Socialist 
candidate  for  the  l*residency  of  the  United 
States.  Avas  arre.sted  at  Cleveland,  O., 
June  .30.  by  I’niti'd  States  Alarshal 
Charles  W.  Lapp  and  Dejiuty  Alar.shal 
Charh's  Boehme  as  he  aagis  about  to  de¬ 
liver  a  Socialist  address.  The  arrest  Avas 
made  on  a  Fi'deral  Avarrant  in  connection 
Avith  Debs’  speech  at  the  Sociali.st  State 
convention  in  Canton,  O..  .Tune  10  last. 

Demands  that  six  hours  hereafter  con¬ 
stitute  a  day’s  Avork  for  ca'cit  person  in 
Ncav  York  State,  and  that  the  anti-loafing 
laAV  be  repealed  Avere  incorporated  as 
planks  of  the  Socialist  party’s  platform 
at  the  State  convention  held  .Tune  .30  in 
Ncav  York  city.  The  candidates  for  State 
oflices  nominated  by  the  convention  are 
pledged  to  agitate  in  their  campaign 
sjieeches  for  a  six-hour  day.  and  all  of  the 
Sociali.st  A'oters  in  the  State,  appi-oxi- 
matcly  180.000  in  number,  are  to  be  urged 
to  AVork  to  obtain  it.  In  opposing  the 
anti-loafing  laAV,  Avhich  Avent  into  effect 
.Tilly  1.  as  a  war  measure,  the  party  de¬ 
nounced  it  as  threatening  “the  workers 
Avith  industrial  conscription  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  employing  class.’’ 

Henry  S.  Bubenheim.  naturalized  Ger¬ 
man  and  president  of  a  truck  and  tie  man¬ 
ufacturing  concern  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Avas 
arrested  June  28  by  Federal  officials.  It 
is  alleged  that  Bubi'uheim  recently  di- 
I’ccted  a  young  inventor  of  Pittsburg  to 
take  a  ucav  style  gas  bomb  to  the  German 
Consul  General  in  Mexico,  and  that  he 
attempted  to  contract  with  the  Carbon 
Steel  ('omiiany  of  Pittsburg  for  the  manu¬ 
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facture  of  steel  trucks  used  to  transport 
artillery,  invented  by  him.  The  trucks 
Avere  to  have  been  .shipped  to  Germany 
through  Mexico. 

Seven  persons  Avere  killed  and  a  score 
injured  June  28  at  Elmhur.st.  Ill.,  by  the 
Avrecking  of  an  Elgin.  Aurora  and  Chicago 
electric  limited  four-car  train.  The  train 
struck  a  truck  at  a  grade  crossing. 

.Tilly  1  the  Ruff  Building  at  Sioux 
City.  loAva.  collapsed  carrying  Avith  it 
tAA’o  smaller  buihlings  and  imprisoning 
many  persons.  Fire  folloAved  ;  .39  persons 
AA-ere  killed  and  33  injured. 

Airs.  Emma  C.  Bergdoll.  Avealthy  AvidoAV 
of  a  Philadelphia  breAA’er,  Avas  held  .Tiily 
1  in  .$10,000  bail  for  a  further  hearing  b.A’ 
a  United  States  Commissioner  on  a  charge 
of  aiding  her  son.  Grover  ('.  IJergdoIl,  to 
UA'oid  serving  in  the  .National  Army. 
Bergdoll.  Avho  is  Avidely  knoAvn  in  auto¬ 
mobile  racing  circles  and  is  an  expert 
aviator,  failed  to  report  to  his  local  board 
for  physical  examination  last  Summer 
and  disappeared.  He  Avas  reported  to 
haA'C  gone  to  Alexico.  Government  agents 
searched  the  home  of  his  mother  several 
days  before,  and.  according  to  Department 
of  .Tiistice  officials,  found  papers  that  in¬ 
dicated  Airs.  Bergdoll  probably  had  knoAvn 
the  Avhereabouts  of  her  son. 

.Tilly  2  tAA’o  terrific  explosions  at  Split 
Rock,  a  suburb  of  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  Semet-Soh'a.v  factoi’y.  AA’here 
3'N3’  is  manufactured.  The  Avliole  city 
Avas  rocked  by  the  explosion.  The  first 
li.st  of  dead  Avas  put  at  10.  but  the  total 
number  of  c.-isualties  is  said  to  be  much 
larger,  and  the  property  loss  is  enormous. 

FAR  AT  AND  GARDEN.— The  first  an¬ 
nual  picnic  of  the  .Tersey  Cattle  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Ncav  .Jersey  Avill  be  held  at  AV.  R. 
Spann’s  residence.  Burr  Oak  Jersey  Farm, 
Alorristown,  N.  .T..  on  AA’ednesday.  .Tul.y 
31.  Alany  matters  of  importance  Avill  be 
taken  up,  and  a  good  program  is  being 
arranged.  The  breeders  in  NeAA^  .Jersey 
are  looking  forAA'ard  to  an  interesting  and 
enthusiastic  meeting. 

AA’.ASHTNGTON. — AATth  a  minimum  of 
di.scussion.  the  House  June  28  passed  the 
Fourth  Libert.v  bond  act  granting  author¬ 
ity  for  the  issuance  of  .$8.0(X),000  more 
of  bonds.  Not  a  single  dissenting  vote 
Avas  east.  Representative  Kitchin  (N. 
C.).  chairman  of  the  AA'^ays  and  Aleans 
Committee,  confined  his  remarks  on  the 
bill  exclusively  to  an  explanation  of  the 
rejiort  which  accompanied  it  from  the 
committee. 

Federal  appropriation  of  .$6,0(K),0(X)  for 
the  construction  of  a  tunnel  under  the 
Hudson  River  is  .sought  in  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  jointly  in  the  Senate  and  House 
.Tune  28  by  Senator  Calder  of  New  Yoi'k, 
and  Representative  Egan  of  New  .Tersey. 
’Phe  tunnel  is  to  be  utilized  for  vehicular 
traffic.  The  bill  provides  that  NeAV  York 
and  Ncav  .Jersey  each  appi’opriate  the 
sum  of  $.3,000,000  within  a  period  of  tAvo 
years  to  aid  in  the  construction. 

Flour  millers  who  made  excess  profits 
in  the  last  fiscal  year,  as  charged  by  tlu' 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  its  report 
to  the  Senate  Saturday,  must  return  the 
amount  of  such  profits  to  the  Government 
in  the  form  of  milled  flour,  under  regula¬ 
tions  made  public  July  1  by  Food  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Hoover.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  charged  that  the  millers  had 
made  a  profit  of  45  cents  a  barrel  on 
flour  despite  the  Food  Administrator’s 
order  limiting  the  difl’erential  to  25  cents. 
Tt  developed  that  the  commission’s  re¬ 
port  was  anticipated,  since  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  regulations  Avere  sent  out 
on  .Tune  IJ  last.  Alillers  Avhose  profits 
at  the  clo.se  of  the  fiscal  year.  June  .30, 
Avere  in  exce.ss  of  the  maximum  permit¬ 
ted  are  required  to  credit  the  amount  of 
the  excess  to  the  Food  Administration  to 
be  liquidafi'd  by  flour  to  be  sold  to  the 
Army,  Navy.  Alarine  Corps  and  the  Food 
.4dministration's  grain  corporation  in  Ncav 
A^ork  at  $1.  a  barrel.  3’he  millers’  books 
Avill  he  balanced  as  of  .Tune  .30  and  again 
as  of  .Tilly  1  to  sboAv  the  amount  of  the 
excess  profits. 

Investigation  of  the  action  of  the  rail¬ 
road  administration  in  taking  over  con¬ 
trol  of  the  so-called  AIcAdoo  tubes  be- 
tAA-een  Ncav  York,  Jersey  City  and  NeAV- 
ark,  N.  ,1..  Avas  jiropost'd  .July  2  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Frelinghuysen  of  Ncav  .Terse.v.  in  a 
resolution  declaring  the  tunnels  do  not 
come  Avithin  the  terms  of  the  railroad  act. 
Senator  Fi-elinghuysen  contended  that  the 
tubes  are  no  iiioi-e  railroads  than  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  trolley  system,  and  that  they  are 
not  used  for  the  transportation  of  Avar 
supplies  or  soldiers,  but  are  dcA'pted  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  commutation  seiwice  be- 
tAveen  NeAV  York  and  the  two  Ncav  .Ter.se.v 
cities.  Since  the  control  of  the  tubes  Avas 
taken  over,  he  addl'd,  rates  have  been  in¬ 
creased,  those  betAveen  Ncav  York  and 
NeAvark  being  advanced  from  17  to  27 
cents  and  betAveen  Ncav  York  and  .Ter.sey 
(^ity  from  5  to  10  cents.  The  resolution 
Avould  authorize  the  Senate  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  to  conduct  hearings 
and  subpipua  Avitnessi's.  It  Avas  referred 
to  the  contingent  expenses  committee. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  24 — NeAV  .Tersey  State  Ilorticul- 
turral  Society  Field  Meeting,  GlasgOAV, 
N.  .L 

.Tilly  .31 — .Tersey  Cattle  Association  of 
NeAV  .Tersey,  first  annual  picnic.  Burr  Oak 
.Tersey  Farm,  MorristOAvn,  N.  .T. 

Aug.  20-30 — Ohio  State  P'air,  Colum¬ 
bus,  (4. 

Oct.  10-19 — National  Dairy  ShoAv,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


White  Grubs  in  Manure 

1.  This  Spring  I  bought  well-rottod  cow 
manure  and  spread  it  on  my  fields,  and 
now  find,  where  I  turn  it  out  with  the 
wheel  hoe  (after  it  has  been  plowed  in 
and  I  am  ready  to  plant)  in  each  clump 
of  the  manure  numbers  of  white  grubs, 
curled  up  in  little  coils.  They  appear  to 
have  six  legs  and  a  small  blackish  head. 
What  are  there,  and  are  they  harmful  to 
the  crops?  2.  Can  you  tell  me  if  grow¬ 
ing  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  near 
each  other  has  any  deleterious  effect  on 
either  bush?  We  have  been  told  that  the 
gooseberries’  proximity  is  the  cause  of 
the  currant  bushes’  leaves  falling.  Is 
this  true,  or  only  a  superstition? 

Wortendyke,  N.  J.  O.  P.  it. 

1.  From  the  description  and  location 
you  give  about  the  w’hite  grubs  in  the 
clods  of  manure  in  yoiir  soil,  I  would 
su|ipose  that  they  are  not  the  common 
and  destructive  w'hite  grubs  which  are 
fi’equently  injurious  after  sod.  The  genu¬ 
ine  white  grub  lives  on  the  roots  of  sod, 
and  after  a  meadow  is  plowed  up  the  in¬ 
festation  may  be  injurious  for  a  year  or 
two  to  certain  crops,  such  as  corn,  po¬ 
tatoes,  strawbernes  and  corn  when  it 
first  comes  up.  However,  the  white 
grubs  you  have  evidently  are  not  feeding 
on  the  roots  of  the  growing  vegetation  ; 
they  confine  their  activities  to  the  clods 
of  manure  iii  the  soil :  therefore,  one  must 
naturally  suppo.se  that  they  are  not  the 
destructive  white  grubs,  but  are  the  com- 
paratively  harmless  “muckworms.*’  It  is 
a  common  thing  for  farmers  to  sui)pose 
that  their  manure  is  infested  with  the 


at  that  price,  as  they  w'ould  rather  trtist 
the  city  consumer’s  market.  The  Jersey 
muskmelon  growers  Avill  be  sure  to  have 
a  profitable  season  if  they  have  planted 
as  usual,  for  the  competition  here  will  be 
light.  Whatever  the  result  of  planting 
late  potatoes  in  the  South,  it  will  not 
affect  the  market  for  the  Northern  grow'- 
ers,  for  this  crop  will  be  easily  taken  up 
by  the  home  market  in  the  South,  and 
the  chief  importance  of  the  crop  lies  in 
saving  the  buying  from  the  North  as 
usual  and  the  getting  of  seed  for  Spring 
planting. 

The  North  Carolina  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  demonstrated  years  ago  by  planting 
experiments  with  Irish  potatoes  that  the 
late-grown  seed  potatoes  growm  there  will 
make  far  heavier  crops  than  the  Maine 
seed,  though  somewhat  Later  than  those 
grown  from  Maine  seed.  Now  the  Virgin¬ 
ia  Truck  Experiment  Station  at  Norfolk 
finds  the  same  result  with  the  whole  po¬ 
tatoes  of  the  Virginia  seed  ;  l.S-ounce  size 
of  the  Virginia  seed  made  240.(5  bushels  of 
first-size  tubers  and  31.7  bushels  second 
grade,  while  the  Maine  potatoes'  made 
141.7  bushels  of  first  size  and  4<S.3  bushels 
of  seconds,  or  78.3  bushels  an  acre  more 
from  the  homegrown  seed  than  the  ^Maine. 
Cold  storage  seed  of  the  previous  year 
planted  the  middle  of  July  and  of  the 
early  varieties,  will  give  good  Winter  po¬ 
tatoes  and  the  most  productive  see<l  for 
the  next  Spring.  A  grower  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  N.  J.,  wrote  me  that  he 


had  similar  results  there  from  planting 
•Southern  late  crop-- seed  •  in  comparison 
with  the  Maine  seed.  w.  F.  jmassky. 


Hill  or  Level  Cultivation 

I  was  qxiite  interested  in  the  statements 
of  C.  O.  O.  on  page  726.  II is  ideas,  in 
the  main,  are  sound  and  practical,  but  I 
beg  to  differ  with  him  as  to  tl^is  so-called 
level  cultivation,  for  the  hoed  crops.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  in  an  extremely  wet 
.season  a  ridge  system  is  preferable,  and, 
paradoxical  though  it  may  seem,  I  would 
prefer  the  same  ridge  system  even  in  a 
dry  season.  For  corn  and  potatoes  I 
want  nothing  better  than  a  good  corn 
plow,  banking  the  earth  up  against  the 
hills,  if  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  so 
much  the  better.  This  puts  the  roots 
down  in  the  moist,  cool  earth,  below  the 
parched  surface  soil ;  and  taking  the  sea¬ 
sons  as  they  nin,  I  can  uniformly  get 
better  results.  Contrary  to  the  state¬ 
ments  some  make,  the  stalks  stand  up 
better  against  driving  winds.  I  am  aware 
that  the  “hill’’  method  is  out  of  vogue 
in  these  days,  but  in  my  younger  days, 
when  it  w'as  practiced,  we  got  far  better 
corn  crops,  year  after  year,  than  we  get 
by  the  level  method.  As  to  the  plow  dis¬ 
turbing  the  roots,  I  consider  it  a  sheer 
fallacy  of  the  imagination.  When  I  was 
young  we  always  put  the  plow  in  deep, 
two  furrows  to  the  row  each  way,  bank¬ 
ing  the  corn  up  all  it  would  bear,  without 
breaking  over,  and  it  was  interesting  to 
see  how  it  grew.  If  this  method  was 
practiced  today  we  might  see  some  of  the 
old-fashioned  corn  crops  once  more,  but 
as  help  is  out  of  the  question,  and  prices 


of  labor  prohibitive,  we  scratch  along 
with  the  cultivator  the  best  we  can,  and 
put  up  with  what  we  get.  Again  1  have 
observed  that  even  in  a  droughty  sea.son 
we  get  the  rankest  growth  of  grain  when 
two  furrows  are  thrown  against  each 
other,  forming  a  ridge. 

As  to  hilling  corn,  there  may  be  objec¬ 
tions  on  account  of  sowing  a  cover  crop 
after  the  last  cultivation.  As  C.  O.  O. 
remarks,  we  must  use  our  owu  good  sense 
in  determining  methods.  We  hear  much 
about  the  “dust  mulch”  of  surface  soil  to 
conserve  the  moisture ;  also  an  extremely 
fine  seed-bed  for  sown  crops.  That  de¬ 
pends  on  the  .soil.  In  this  locality,  as 
well  as  many  others,  it  is  the  worst  thing 
possible  when  there  is  a  large  percentage 
of  clay  in  our  fields,  and,  being  thor¬ 
oughly  reduced  down  to  extreme  fineness, 
will  melt  down  to  a  puddle  during  a  vio¬ 
lent  rain,  afterwards  bake  so  no  vegeta¬ 
tion  can  come  up  through  it.  Some  of 
these  theories  advanced  by  experts  and 
d<*sk  farmers  look  very  alhiring  on  paper, 
but  good  common  sense  in  handling  these 
factors  will  give  most  s:itisfactory  results. 

Greene  Go..  N.  V.  o.  w. 

“I  iiKAK  you  are  thinking  of  buying 
a  farm.”  “That’s  my  intention,”  sai<l 
the  city  man,  with  a  complacent  air. 
“Well,  don’t  forget  the  importance  of 
silos.”  “Trust  me  for  that,  sir.  By  the 
way — er — do  those  things  consume  much 
g.asoline?” — Birminghiim  Age-Herald. 

GKANDAfA:  “Shall  I  teach  you  how  to 
make  doughnuts'?”  Debutante:  “Yes,  I’m 
terribly  interested,  but  I  can’t  quite  un¬ 
derstand  how  you  fix  the  inner  tubes.’’ — 
Milestones. 


dangeroxis  p(>st  when  in  reality  it  is  only 
the  muckworm. 

2.  I  have  never  heard  that  there  might 
be  a  detrimental  result  from  having  cur¬ 
rant  and  gooseberry  bushes  near  each 
other:  in  fact,  it  is  quite  the  common 
thing.  a.  n. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Intensely  dry  and  cool  weather  is  tell¬ 
ing  on  the  garden.  Only  about  half  of 
my  garden  is  under  the  Skinner  irriga¬ 
tion.  and  the  remainder  is  drying  up. 
I’lie  early  tomatoes  are  loaded  with  green 
fruit,  which,  under  more  favorable  condi¬ 
tions.  would  have  ripened. 

The  St.  Regis  rasi)berry  has  again 
shown  that  it  df>es  not  make  crop  enough 
-to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  land  it  occu¬ 
pies.  and  I  will  proceed  to  exterminate 
them.  1  .shall  also  have  to  do  away  with 
the  Nanticoke  blackberry,  for,  although 
it  is  an  excellent  fruit  and  comes  in 
tlirbiigh  August,  when  other  blackberries 
are  over,  its  tremendous  growth  of  fear¬ 
fully  barbed  canes  makes  the  plants  a  ter¬ 
ror  in  the  garden,  and  they  p(‘rsistently 
make  suckers  10  feet  or  more  di.stant  from 
the  hills. 

(>wing  to  the  dry  weather  my  Irish 
Gobbler  potatoes  are  small  in  size.  Tin* 
hills  are  well  filled,  and  with  better 
weathei-  the  crop  would  have  been  large. 
A\'e  began  to  use  them  .Tune  10th.  and 
iKiw,  June  20th,  they  are  perfectly  ma¬ 
ture.  and  not  a  potato  slips  its  skin. 
(Mily  a  moderate  area  has  been  planted 
here  to  Irish  potatoes,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  late  crop,  yet  to  be  planted,  will 
be  much  larger. 

Farmers  here  and  southward  are  be¬ 
coming  convinced  that  now  is  the  time 
for  them  to  plant  a  late  crop,  though  the 
early  one  has  not  been  profitable.  They 
ai'gue  tha,t  the  Northern  growers  will  not 
l>lant  ne.ar  as  large  an  area  as  usual,  and 
the  Northern  markets  will  not  be  full  next 
Siiring.  Then  if  they  plant  the  early 
varieties  they  can  not  only  provide  a 
Winter  supply,  but  the  best  of  seed  for 
the  S])riug  planting. 

It  is  probable  that  the  growers  here 
who  have  planted  cantaloupes  and  cu¬ 
cumbers  will  have  a  good  market,  for  the 
rush  into  tomatoes  has  greatly  reduce.l 
the  area  in  melons  and  cukes.  But  the 
tnmato  ar(‘a  is  enormous.  Fields  of  30  oi* 
more  acres  are  not  uncommon.  If  the 
cold  and  dry  sea.son  continues  we  shall 
be  apt  to  have  repetition  of  last  year’s 
jioor  crop.  Most  of  the  fields  have  been 
lilanted  late,  and  they  must  grow  very 
fast  for  the  canners  to  .start  early  in  Au¬ 
gust.  The  price  offered  for  contract  is  50 
cents  per  %-bushel  ba.sket.  The  op»‘n 
market  will  hardly  la;  lower  than  that. 
In  fact,  very  few  growers  are  contracting 


vtOffMore  Cork 

!IViM  Year 


... 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  feeding  value  of  your  corn  crop  is  in  the 
stalks.  This  fact  is  based  on  exhaustive  tests  made  by  the  best 
agricultural  authorities.  Yet  thousands  of  acres  of  corn  stalks 
are  practically  wasted  every  year  by  field  feeding — a  loss  that  amounts  to  an  enormous  sum. 

Cut  more  corn  this  year.  You  will  increase  your  net  profits  whether  you  cut  the  green  corn 
for  the  silo,  whether  you  shred  and  store  the  fodder,  or  whether  you  feed  the  whole  stalk  in  the 
feed  lot.  You  can  cut  more  corn,  at  the  right  time,  if  you  use  the 

JOHNS^EERE  CORN  BINDER 

The  Binder 'with  the  Power  Carrier  and  Quick  Turn  Tongue  Truck 

You  can  cut  corn  more  timely,  you  can  cut  it  five  to  seven  times  as  fast  as  by  hand:  you  can  help  solve  the  present 
shortage  of  farm  labor  by  cutting  your  corn  with  a  John  Deere  Corn  Binder.  In  addition  to  its  labor  saving  features,  its 
better,  more  lasting  construction  and  its  many  operating  advantages  will  have  a  particular  appeal  to  you. 

These  Features  Save  You  and  Your  Horses 


Power  carrier  relieves  you  of  all  the 
hard  work — simply  press  the  foot  trip 
iever  and  the  carrier,  which  is  always  in 
receiving  position,  dumps  the  bundles  in 
windrows,  free  of  the  horses’path, parallel 
to  the  standing  corn. 

The  Quick  Turn  Tongue  Truck,  another 
valuable  feature  relieves  the  horses  o. 
all  neckweight  and  makes  turning  at  the 
ends  as  easy  as  when  the  horses  are 
hitched  to  a  wagon.  The  truck  with  a 
flexibly  mounted  axle  conforms  to  uneven 
ground  perfectly,  keeps  the  gatherers  to 
their  work,  prevents  slu¬ 
ing  on  side  hills  and  does 
away  with  side  draft. 

In  addition  to  the  above 
features,  you  get  a  binder 
that  is  built  right  through¬ 
out.  The  big  wheels  with 
wide  tires,  give  ample  sup¬ 


port  to  the  machine.  The  big  drive  wheel  with 
wide  tire  and  high  lugs,  has  plenty  of  driving 
power.  The  frame  is  strong  and  rigidly  built. 
Main  boxes  are  self-aligning — the  working  parts 
continue  to  run  true.  Seventeen  roller  and  ball¬ 
bearings,  used  in  all  important  parts  of  the 
machine,  lighten  the  draft. 

Flexible  throat  springs  adjust  themselves  to 
the  volume  of  corn — continuous  and  even  eleva¬ 
tion  is  assured.  Regular  binder  attachment  has 
three  packers  instead  of  two,  as  commonly  used, 
resulting  in  better  bundles.  Four  discharge  arms 
insure  proper  discharge  of  bundles  onto  carrier. 
Levers  are  readily  accessible  and  easily  operated 
from  the  seat. 

Like  other  John  Deere  Implements,  the  John 
Deere  Corn  Binder  is  built  on  the  standard  of 
quality  that  insures  service  and  satisfaction. 
Place  your  order  early  with  your  John  Deere 
dealer  for  a  John  Deere  Corn  Binder.  Be  assured 
of  delivery  when  you  need  it. 


Write  for  These  Free  Books 

Let  us  send  you  literature  fully  describing 
this  better  binder  and  also  big  156  page  book 
“Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use 
Them.  ’  ’  Full  of  practical  information.  Worth 
dollars.  Ask  for  free  package  C  B  226. 


John  Deere 

Moline,  Illinois 


Riveted  Steel 
Stub  Tongue 
^Flexible  Axle 
Wheels  Turn 
Faster  than 
the  Pole.  S<‘e 
Dotted  Lines.  < 

Johu  Deere  Quick'Turn  Tofu^e Truck 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


New  Farming. — Things  are  .surely 
moving  in  these  days.  The  spirit  of  the 
war  has  come  to  many  of  us.  and  we  are 
all  doing  things  which  would  have  seemed 
impossible  a  few  years  ago.  The  other 
night,  while  we  were  eating  supper,  there 
came  a  call  on  the  ’phone.  As  usual  one 
of  the  children  answered  it  and  quickly 
gave  way  to  Mother — the  business  agent 
of  the  family  I  It  was  an  old  friend  some 
seven  miles  south  of  us.  lie  had  learned 
by  accident  of  a  bargain  in  corn  ;  a  car¬ 
load  of  grain  had  been  wrecked  and 
turned  back  upon  the  railroad  company. 
A  chance  had  come  for  us  to  get  a  good 
bargain  in  combination  with  another 
farmer,  and  our  friend  was  “i)utting  us 
wii^e.”  as  he  said.  AVc  need  that  corn, 
for  we  have  just  arranged  for  a  good 
outfit  of  pigs  and  it  looked  like  a  chance. 

A  Trip. — Mother  had  been  canning 
peas  and  strawberries,  and  she  was  tired, 
but  after  supiier  Thomas  and  I  talked  it 
over  awhile,  and  then  I  approached  the 
good  lady  where  she  was  cooling  off  on 


lost  one  of  her  family  for  no  apparent 
cause,  though  I  think  insects  w'ere  partly 
r(  sponsible.  The  turkey  seems  to  keep 
hei-  brood  freer  from  insects  than  the  hen 
does.  The  difference  between  the  two 
nurses  becomes  more  evident.  The  hen 
stays  on  the  lawn  or  close  to  the  house. 
.\t  night  she  squats  in  a  corner  by  the 
porch.  The  turkey  never  comes  near  the 
house,  but  wanders  away  through  the  corn 
.and  potatoes  with  her  brood.  At  night 
she  crawls  into  a  bunch  of  thick,  high 
weeds  and  sits  like  a  wild  bird — a  jiicture 
of  sus])icion.  Every  morning  when  I  look 
out  the  hen  has  her  family  close  to  the 
front  door  waiting  for  us.  while  down  by 
the  weeds  that  watchful  turkey  head  is 
peering  from  the  hiding  jilace. 

Wiiicir  Is  Fetter? — Thus  the  hen 
seems  to  be  teaching  her  foster  children 
t<»  have  confidence  in  man  and  trust  to 
his  generosity.  The  turkey  is  bringing  up 
her  children  on  the  theory  that  they  must 
view  all  humans  with  .suspicion.  The 
hen  looks  upon  man  as  a  creature  neces¬ 
sary  to  jirovide  food,  shelter  and  care — 
therefore  submit  to  him  and  trust  him. 
The  turkey  seems  to  consider  that  man 


of  the  cherries.  I  regard  the  robin  as  a 
robber.  I  think  he  does  more  harm  than 
good,  and  when  I  say  that  of  course  I 
know  what  a  great  army  of  bird  lovers 
will  say  about  me.  I  have  watched  the 
robin  for  years,  and  I  consider  him  a 
fraud — living  a  protected  life  made  so  by 
the  sentiment  of  a  lot  of  kind-hearted  peo¬ 
ple  who  do  not  realize  what  a  thief  he  is. 
If  he  eats  any  insects  except  earthworms 
I  have  yet  to  catch  him  in  the  act.  He 
steals  nearly  all  our  cherries,  walks  along 
the  rows  and  ruins  our  big  strawberries, 
and  then  sits  on  the  fence  and  says :  “I 
dare  you  to  touch  me.  The  State  of  New 
.Tersey  says  I  am  a  better  citizen  than 
you  are.  You  go  and.  steal  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s  food  and  you  will  get  a  charge  of 
shot  and  the  world  will  applaud.  Shoot 
me  after  I  steal  your  proiierty  and  it 
will  cost  your  .$2.0  or  jail  /  ilare  i/oa  to 
defend  your  property.”  ii.  w.  c. 


The  Old  Stone  Wall  Tree 

The  picture  at  Fig.  429  shows  an  old 
seedling  tree  at  Hope  Farm  which  gave 
us  an  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  growing 
trees  under  a  mulch.  This  picture  is  en¬ 
graved  from  a  photograph  loaned  by 


the  porch. 

‘Tome,  Ma,  put  on  your  hat  and  we 
will  all  go  down  and  see  about  that  corn.” 

‘‘Oh,  I  don’t  know  !” 

‘‘Hut  I  do.  It  will  do-  j'ou  good  to 
take  the  air.  and  you  can  visit  with 
Charlotte  while  we  talk  corn  !” 

‘‘Will  you  take  the  children?” 

‘‘Take  ’em  all — and  the  neighbors,  too, 
if  you  say  so.  The  truck  will  carry  two 
tons  1’’ 

So  that  was  settled,  and  the  children 
danced  for  joy.  AA^e  put  seats  and  chairs 
on  the  truck  with  a  short  ladder  for 
climbing  in.  Thomas  drove.  Mother  sat 
with  him  in  front,  holding  Rose,  and  the 
rest  of  us  piled  in  behind.  There  were 
12  of  us.  The  daughter  stayed  in  order 
to  dust  insect  powder  on  those  beloved 
young  turkeys,  and  hoeing  sweet  corn 
was  about  all  the  corn  1‘hilip  wanted  to 
know  about. 

So  with  many  a  call  and  hand  wave 
we  went  whirling  through  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  down  the  valley.  -Heople  must 
have  taken  us  for  a  Sunday-school  picnic, 
but  that  never  troubled  us,  and  in  29 
minutes  from  the  start  the  truck  puffed 
and  snorted  into  Charlotte’s  yard. 

Qxmck  AA’ork. — Inside  of  three  minutes 
the  women  were  in  their  chairs  talking  as 
only  such  ladies  can.  and  the  children  had 
started  a  game  of  ball  out  back  of  the 
barns,  while  Thomas  and  I  were  looking 
over  the  crops  to  see  if  Hojie  Farm  could 
hold  its  own.  Then  came  the  corn  man. 
and  in  less  than  five  minutes  it  was  agreed 
that  Thomas  should  go  down  (he  next 
morning  and  sainjde  the  grain.  If  it 
looked  like  a  bargain  we  would  take  it. 
and  very  likely  haul  it  home  in  the  truck. 
It  required  some  diplomacy  and  more  time 
to  get  our  folks  away  from  the  game  and 
the  convei'sation.  but  at  last  they  mounted 
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rhe  truck  and  with  a  shake  of  its  big 
shoulders,  like  a  strong  man  buckling  to 
his  load,  the  truck  took  the  road  for  home. 
AA’e  had  a  great  visit,  and  on  the  way 
home,  while  the  others  laughed  and  sang, 
I  was  thinking  of  what  the  telephone  and 
tlie  gas  engine  have  done  for  the  world. 
AA’hen  we  first  came  to  the  farm  it  would 
have  taken  three  days  at  least  to  get  that 
corn  message  to  us  and  any  sort  of  a 
quick  answer  back.  AA’ith  the  horses  busy 
as  they  are  at  this  season  it  would  have 
taken  the  best  part  of  a  month  to  get 
that  grain  home.  Noxv  the  truck  will,  if 
pushed  to  it,  haul  six  tons  inside  of  24 
hours  and  travel  150  miles  to  do  it.  A 
gre.at  Avorld.  surely.  Things  are  rushing 
us.  Is  all  this  big  development  to  go  to 
those  who  can  raise  the  capital  or  credit 
to  handle  these  things?  Is  the  small  man 
to  be  left  out  unless  he  can  combine  with 
others  and  combine  his  credit?  It  seems 
so,  but  it’s  too  big  a  problem  for  me. 
There  is  another  side  to  it.  In  looking 
ttver  some  of  my  old  figures  I  find  that 
IS  years  ago  I  had  a  chance  to  exchange 
with  a  miller  rye  straw  at  .$15  per  ton 
for  wheat  bran  at  .$20  !  In  those  days  it 
seems  we  did  not  need  the  truck  and  the 
telephone  to  find  a  bargain  in  grain.  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  what  this  “development”  is 
coming  to.  Rye  straw  is  noxv  about  .$‘20, 
wheat  bran  nearly  .$60. 

Turkey  Talk. — There  are  .still  11  of 
these  young  poults  left.  The  Red  hen 


always  carries  an  ax  ready  to  strike  for 
a  Thanksgiving  dinner.  Her  children  can 
only  save  their  -white  meat  by  taking  a 
dark  view  of  man’s  intentions  and  keep¬ 
ing  away  from  him.  It  must  be  said  that 
the  turkey  is  devidoping  more  active  (-hil- 
dren  than  the  hen.  Applying  the  prin¬ 
ciple  to  human  tra.ining — do  you  want 
your  children  brought  up  to  trust  every 
stranger  or  do  you  want  them  suspicious 
enough  to  be  on  their  guard?  .Another 
thing  about  the  turkey.  She  leads  her 
brood  up  and  down  (hrough  the  jiotato 
field.  The  girls  insist  that  .she  eats  po¬ 
tato  bugs  all  day  long  I  .see  her  niijping 
at  something  as  she  goes  on,  and  I  think 
she  is  eating  these  bugs.  I  cannot  prove 
it  exa(-tly  yet.  The  scientific  men  would 
not  accept  the  sta'^ement  until  we  killed 
the  turkey  and  found  bugs  in  her  crop. 
I  have  great  resjiect  for  science,  but 
gri'ater  respt'ct  for  the  turkey,  and  wdll 
not  attempt  the  killing  test.  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  she  is  e.-iting  the  potato  bugs. 

Fruit. — AA’e  startl'd  eating  strawber¬ 
ries  May  26.  The  ’ast  picking  went  into 
a  shortcake  .Tune  .'-tO.  No  doubt  if  we 
had  Handy  we  coubl  run  a  week  more, 
but  10.5  meals  in  succession  and  as  many 
more  in  the  jars,  is  not  bad.  Now  comes 
the  slow,  dull  grind  of  cleaning  up  the 
beds  for  another  fruiting.  The  weeds 
have  come  in  like  an  army  and  they  must 
be  fought  back.  rurrants  were  fairly 
good  this  year,  but  the  robins  got  most 


('oiiiilry  Life  in  Amerieo.  The  old  tree 
stands  in  the  middle  of  a  stone  wall.  It 
evidently  grew  up  as  a  seedling,  and  the 
stones  were  piled  or  thrown  around  it  as 
they  were  cleared  from  the  field.  The 
fruit  on  this  tree  is  of  little  value,  being 
sweet  and  of  a  jioor  color,  like  most  of  the 
hundreds  of  seedlings  scattereil  over  the 
farm.  It  has  made  a  remarkable  growth, 
however,  and  every  other  year  iirodtices 
12  barrels  or  more  of  this  fruit.  It  keeps 
in  good  vigor,  the  foliage  is  fresh  even 
through  the  drie.st  time,  and  although  it 
receives  little  care  the  tree  continues  to 
make  steady  growth.  So  far  as  xve  can 
tell,  it  has  never  been  cultivated,  but  the 
stones  piled  around  it  evidently  keep  the 
ground  cool  and  moist.  Now  and  then 
we  dig  the  stones  away  for  an  examina¬ 
tion,  and  always  find  some  moisture  undei- 
them.  This  damp  soil  is  always  full  of 
insects  which  seem  to  congregate  there, 
and  as  they  die  evidently  leave  an  amount 
of  plant  food  for  the  tree.  A  study  of 
this  old  tree  convinced  us  that  on  at  least 
a  iiart  of  the  farm,  where  the  ground  was 
naturally  moist,  certain  varieties  of  a])ples 
<-an  be  grown  sucessfully  without  cultiva¬ 
tion.  These  locations  are  generally  on  the 
damper  soils,  which  with  ns  is  found  in 
the  hillside  below'  a  series  of  underground 
springs.  AA’'o  jilanted  trees  right  in  the 
sod  on  this  place  about  16  years  ago. 
The  land  has  never  been  jilowed  or  culti¬ 
vated.  but  annually  w’eeds.  old  straw, 
manure,  or  anything  of  the  kind  that  we 
could  obtain  has  been  piled  around  the 
trees.  They  have  made  a  strong  and 
steady  growth,  and  are  now'  producing 
vigorously,  perhaps  the  most  prolific  trees 
on  the  farm.  On  other  parts  of  the  farm 
where  the  soil  is  not  so  moist,  and  is  not 
naturally  grass  land,  this  method  of  sod 
(-ulture  would  not  jiay,  for  on  these  drier 
sfdls  we  find  that  a  certain  amount  of 
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cultivation  is,  if  not  a  necessity,  profit¬ 
able,  but  the  old  tree  in  the  stone  wall, 
and  the  other  trees  on  the  damp  soil, 
prove  that  it  is  possible  to  make  good  treijs 
and  produce  good  fruit  by  keeping  the 
ground  protected  so  that  it  w'ill  remain 
moist  and  cool. 


“  The  Coal  Dealer’s  Dollar  ” 

On  page  S06,  “The  Coal  Dealer’s  Dol¬ 
lar.”  R.  L.  (}.  asks  what  the  ,$9.60  is  for. 
I  w-ould  refer  him  to  the  following,  taken 
from  Daily  Press,  AA'ashington,  D.  C., 
.Tune  21.  Records  of  incomes  and  excess 
jirofits  of  American  business  during  1917 
were  supplied  by  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  to  the  House  AA’ays  and  Aleans  Com¬ 
mittee.  drafting  the  new  revenue  bill, 
.Tune  28.  This  data,  compiled  by  Collec¬ 
tor  of  Internal  Revenue  Roper  in  levying 
income  and  excess  profits  taxes,  contained 
many  revelations  to  the  committee.  The 
fact  that  the  law  requires  the  Treasury 
Department  to  keep  such  information  se¬ 
cret  prevented  disclosures  of  the  most 
startling  facts  placed  before  the  commit¬ 
tee.  It  was  learned,  however,  that  many 
businesses  showed  enormous  profits  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  nine  months  of  the  war.  The 
coal  business,  for  instance,  showed  prof¬ 
its  ranging  up  to  2,000  per  cent.  I  think 
the  above  will,  in  a  large  measure,  answer 
R.  L.  G.’s  question.  If  we  can  draft  the 
young  manhood  of  the  best  country  on 
earth  into  service  to  “make  the  world 
•safe  for  democracy,”  w'hy  can’t  we  draft 
the  excess  profits  of  big  business  for  the 
•same  puriiose?  Are  the  dollars  of  the 
rich  so  much  more  sacred  than  the  lives  of 
our  boys?  A.  c.  M. 

New  York. 

R.  Y.-Y. — AA’e  think  it  can  be  done,  and 
we  think  it  will  be  done.  It  is  easier  to 
draft  the  men,  since  they  are  out  in  the 
open,  while  the  big  incomes  have  long  been 
covered  U]'. 

Your  “Indiana  friend,”  page  806. 
starts  _  w’rong  with  his  figures.  The 
“miner”  is  simply  the  man  who  takes  his 
drills,  dynamite  and  helper  into  the  mine 
and  blasts  off  as  much  coal  as  can  be 
taken  out  of  the  hole  in  a  day’s  work. 
He  leaves  the  coal  on  the  floor  of  the 
mine.  The  “operator”  is  the  man  who 
digs  the  mine,  timbers  it,  pumps  out  the 
water,  buys  the  mules,  builds  the  mine 
railroads,  runs  the  breakers,  pays  the 
wages,  and  is  owner  of  the  business.  The 
United  States  Government  fixes  the  prices 
for  coal  at  the  mines.  The  average  price 
at  the  mines  this  year  is  $4.50,  W'ith  15 
cents  added  if  the  coal  is  bought  through 
the  brokers.  This  is  a  very  high  price, 
but  no  higher  than  four-cent  milk  and 
.$2.‘2.5  wheat  in  .Tune  . 

The  freight  to  jioints  in  Central  New 
ATork  is  .$2.1.5,  with  7  cents  war  tax  to  be 
added,  making  the  price  to  the  local  dealer 
.$6.87  on  the  cars,  and  he  charges  about 
.$2  a  ton  for  putting  the  coal  into  the  cel¬ 
lars  and  collecting  his  money.  All  of 
these  prices  are  fixed  by  the  Government, 
and  we  can  grin  au<l  bear  it.  or  bear  it 
w'ithout  grinning.  i  r. 

New  A’ork. 

_In  your  discussion  of  the  consumer’s 
85-cent  dollar  in  relation  to  his  supply  of 
coal,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  you  had  omitted 
many  obviously  neces.sary  itenm  of  expense 
puri)os<‘Iy  to  provoke  discus.sion.  I  am 
not  a  coal  man  nor  a  direct  purchaser  of 
coal :  but  I  hope  to  connect  w'ith  somebody 
who  has  coal  to  burn  the  coming  AA’inter. 
No  doubt  I  shall  have  to  ‘‘pay  through  the 
nose”  for  the  privilege,  but  we  must  keep 
warm,  you  know.  If  you  can  fill  all  the 
blanks  in  the  following  list  w'ith  reason¬ 
able  accuracy,  you  can  come  pretty  near 
locating  the  man  who  is  responsible  for 
the  high  price  of  coal. 

The  cost  per  ton  delivered  to  the 

consumer  is . $10.60 

The  driver  get  for  delivering  and 

putting  in . 25 

Miner  gets  for  digging . 75 

W'lIO  PAYS  THESE? 

AA'ear  and  tear  on  the  team . 

Keej)  and  depreciation  of  two  horses  .... 
Interest  and  taxes  on  investment  in 

them . 

Interest,  taxes  and  insurance  on 

local  plant . 

Interest,  taxes  and  insurance  on 

the  coal  in  storage . 

I.oading  and  weighing  team . 

Accounting  and  office  expenses . 

Dealer’s  jirofit . 

Broker’s  commission . 

Freight  from  the  mine . 

Breaking,  cleaning  and  sorting  to 

size  . 

Interest  and  taxes  on  mine  invest¬ 
ment  . 

Interest,  taxes  and  insurance  on 

mining  machinery  and  plant . 

Dej)reciation  on  same . 

Loss  through  labor  strikes  and  dis¬ 
turbances  . 

Liability  insurance . 

Handling  empty  cars . 

Loading  and  shipiiing . 

Accounting  e.xpenses . 

Management  expenses . 

1‘roducer’s  profit . 


Total . 

There  are  three  profits  provided  for. 
The  local  dealer  is  entitled  to  a  profit, 
otherwise  he  would  do  better  to  lend  his 
money  at  simple  interest.  The  broker  is 
entitled  to  his  commission  for  finding-  a 
buyer  for  the  seller,  or  vice  versa,  and 
the  producer  is  entitled  to  a  profit  above 
the  simple  interest  his  money  w'ould  earn 
if  loaned.  All  the  other  items  are  labor 
aud  simply  carrying  charges  that  must  be 
incurred.  F.  R. M. 

New  York. 


RURALISMS 


An  American  Rose  Champion 

Eve^y  year  French  horticulture  gives  a 
Grana  Prix  to  the  best  rose  tested  at  the 
Bagatelle  Rose  Garden,  Paris,  where  new 
roses  from  many  different  countries  are 
grown  in  competition,  and  carefully  stud¬ 
ied  by  experts.  This  year  the  honor  goes 
to  the  American  rose  Los  Angeles,  raised 
by  Fred  H.  Howai’d  of  Tjos  Angeles,  Cal 
This  rose,  which  is  described  as  extreme¬ 
ly  vigorous,  is  a  Hybrid  Tea,  its  parents 
being  Mme.  Segond  Weber,  rosy  salmon, 
and  Lyon,  shi-imp  pink,  bright  coral  cen¬ 
ter,  petals  suffused  with  chrome  yellow. 
The  parents  of  Los  Angeles  are  both 
French,  Mme.  Segond  Weber  being  intro¬ 
duced  by  Soupert  et  Netting  in  1908,  while 
the  Lyon  rose  owes  its  origin  to  Pernet- 
Ducher,  who  sent  it  out  in  1907.  The 
color  of  Los  Angeles  is  coral  pink,  shad¬ 
ed  at  the  base  of  the  petals  with  gold; 
very  fragrant.  Those  pessimistic  souls 
who  think  every  florist  ought  to  drop 
his  flowers  and  go  to  raising  cabbages  in 
war  time  may  well  consider  the  French 
horticulturists  who  continue  to  grow  and 
test  roses  under  range  of  great  guns  and 
Gothas.  To  them  beauty  is  never  a  non- 
essential,  and  we  may  see  the  same  spirit 
here  among  our  own  florists.  They  are 
deprived  of  half  their  essential  fuel  sup¬ 
ply,  and  unbelievably  short  of  labor,  but 
they  are  buying  Liberty  bonds  and  War 
Savings  Stamps,  and  contributing  regu¬ 
lar  sui)plies  of  flowers  to  Army  and  Navy 
hospitals. 


Fall-Grown  Peas 

Can  peas  be  grown  in  the  Fall?  The 
pea  is  a  cold  weather  crop ;  according  to 
authorities  it  matures  in  about  two 
months.  Why  could  not  they  be  planted, 
say  in  August  some  time?  I  never  heard 
of  this  being  done.  F.  T.  A. 

Quincy,  Mass, 

It  is  a  common  plan  for  gardeners  on 
private  estates  around  Boston,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  to  make  a  small 
planting  of  garden  peas  for  late  Fall 
picking.  As  everybody  knows,  peas  do 
not  grow  well  in  hot  weather,  but  if  the 
seed  is  sown  during  the  last  of  .Tuly  and 
up  to  the  first  of  August,  a  crop  is  often 
obtained.  Sometimes  a  planting  is  made 
early  in  July,  and  gives  peas  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  hot. 
The  Little  Marvel  pea  seems  to  be  among 
the  best  varieties  for  late  planting.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  no  vegetables 
grow  so  quickly  in  the  Fall  as  in  the 
Spring,  so  the  time  given  for  normal  de¬ 
velopment  might  not  hold  good  late  in 
the  season.  It  is  seldom  that  as  large  a 
crop  is  grown  in  the  Fall  as  in  the  Spring, 
even  when  the  same  varieties  are  xised, 
and  usually  the  plan  of  growing  peas  for 
Fan  eating  cannot  be  commended  to  the 
amateur  garden-maker,  especially  if  he 
has  only  a  limited  amount  of  ground. 

E.  I.  F. 


Controlling  Rose  Chafers 

Is  there  anything  a  person  can  do 
against  rose  bugs  excej)ting  to  go  around 
with  a  can  and  drop  them  in  one  by  one, 
or.  mayhap,  two  at  a  time?  It’s  a  shame 
the  way  the  roses  and  peonies  are  ruined 
by  these  pests.  R.  i.. 

New  York. 

IIand-i)ieking  remains  the  only  resource 
fnr  di.scouraging  tlie  rose-bug  or  rose- 
chafer  in  the  flower  garden.  A  spray 
tl'.af  is  effective  in  controlling  this  insect 
is  five  pounds  arsenate  of  lead  dissolved 
in  50  gallons  of  water,  to  which  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  molasses  is  added.  It  is  not  ef¬ 
fective  without  the  molasses.  This  spray 
is  applied  Avhen  the  insects  are  due  and 
again  about  a  week  later,  and  is  said  to 
be  very  useful  in  vineyards,  Avhere  these 
beetles  are  very  destructive  to  the  grape 
blossoms.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  use  such 
a  spray  on  blooming  roses.  This  insect 
breeds  in  sandy  ground  grown  up  to  sod 
and  weeds ;  clean  culture  discourages  it, 
and  th(‘  breaking  up  of  adjacent  sod  les¬ 
sens  the  plague.  It  is  often  noticeable 
that  the  beetles  congregate  in  greatest 
numbers  ui)on  white  or  light-coloi’ed  roses 
and  white  flowers  generally ;  according  to 
some  authorities,  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  insect  has  an  extremely  limited 
range  of  vision ;  it  is  able  to  see  the 
light-colored  flowers,  but  misses  darker 
ones  because  of  their  low  visibility. 
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The  all-around  usefulness  of  the  Hambletonian  Horse  is  proverbial 
on  the  farm.  A  fine  looker,  yet  a  husky  worker.^  At  the  plough  he 
pulls  with  the  best;  in  a  neat  roadster  he  steps  a  gait  with  the  speed¬ 
iest.  He  rides  fine,  or  he  will  carry  a  load.  You  know  him,  you  men 
of  the  farm,  for  a  Kentucky  thoroughbred,  and  a  pulling  horse  in  one. 

Goodrich  Tires  are  the  Hambletonians  of  tires.  Fine  lookers, 
speedy,  yet  husky  workers  for  heavy  loads  and  [rough  going,  they  fit 
all-around  service  of  the  farm  as  no  other  tires. 

Like  the  Hambletonian  Horse,  they  have  pedigree.  The  scien¬ 
tific  and  workmanship  skill  of  the  oldest  and  largest  rubber  factory  is 
in  them.  Like  the  name  Hambletonian,  Goodrich  stands  for  prestige. 

But  Goodrich  does  not  ask  you  to  buy  on  blind  faith.  It  proves 
its  tires  for  you  as  an  assayer  proves  gold,  or  a  chemist  food,  before  it 
assures  you  the  tested  service  of — 

GOODRICH 

smssie  TIRES 


That  word,  tested,  is  the  last  word  in  tires  for  the  farmer.  It  means 
that  Goodrich  Test  Car  Fleets,  six  of  them,  throughout  (the  year  1917, 
battled  Goodrich  Tires  from  state  to  state,  mauling  them 
over  sand,  gravel  and  rock  roads  through  mud,  snow  and 
frozen  slush;  and  the  tires  proved  their  durability  in  mileage 
that  ran  to  4,178,744  tire  miles. 

Think  of  it,  more  than  4,000,000  miles  of  mileage  vouch 
for  the  sure  service  of  Goodrich  Tires.  The  roads  of  every 
region  of  our  country — perhaps  the  roads  that  run  by  your 
own  farm — vouch  for  their  strength. 

These  tires  coin  themselves  into  real  money  for  you,  the 
Bame  as  your  ploughs  and  your  reapers. 

Whatever  tires  you  need;  for  an  automobile  large  or 
small,  for  your  truck,  bicycle,  or  motor  cycle,  the  Goodrich 
brand  is  your  guide  to  sure  service.  You 
know  it  of  old  from  the  service  of  the  Good¬ 
rich  Hipress  Boot. 

The  husky,-  generous  size  of  Goodrich 
Pneumatic  Tires  tell  you  their  strength  at  a 
glance.  Actual  working  tests  show 
GoodrichTruck  Tires  outwear  steel. 


You  SeeTh;.-S!gT.'  I?;* 
Tires  ere  Stocked 


THE  B.  F. 
RUBBER 
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The  Choapost 

water  on  earth 

Using  the  Eclipse  Wood  Windmill  for 
pumping  guarantees  the  cheapest  water 
supply  possible.  Wind  costs  nothing. 
The  Eclipse  has  been  sold  for  60  years— and 
inilla  erected  38  years  ago  are  still  pumping, 
with  no  repavr  expense. 

Rgure  your  Eclipse  pumping  cost  on  the  basis 
of  at  least  88  years  of  service  and  your  water 
supply  will  cost  vou  $1.65  a  - 

year.  Talk  ECLIPSE  Wind- 
mUl  economy  with  your 
dealer. 


ICUPiE 


only  $1.65  a  year  j 


□MRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 
jicago,  Illinois  Manufacturers 


1  Prevent crop  I 
failure.  Re- ' 
claim  aban¬ 
doned  land. 

Get  my  intro¬ 
ductory  offer  on 


.ji.s.iri 


yfihfotfRfE  Farm  Ditcher.  Terraear 
Book  and  Prices  and  Road  Grader 

All-steel  —  Adjustable — Reversible— No  wheels 
«et  out  of  fix.  Cuts  new  f^m 
:  ditches  or  cleans  old  ones  to  4  feet  deeo— 
grrades  roads— builds  farm  terraces,  dykes 
i  and  levees.  Does  work  of  100  men.  fevery 

Ifarm  needs  one.  Send  your  name. 

Owensboro  'litclier  &  Grader  Go.,  Inc. 

Box  534  Owensboro,  Ky. 


WITTE 


6ETA _ 

"KERO-Oir  ENGINE 

lifoneyBackll  NotSatisIled  on 

My  New  90-Day  Engine^Olf^ 

Have  More  Power— Do  your 
work  easier— Get  a  bet¬ 
ter  engine— At  less  cost 
Make  more  money— .Save 
more  fuel-^lhimedialo  Factory 
Shipment — Five-Year  Guar- 
autee— ^  Day  Plan — ^Hundredsof  engines— 2lo 
30  H-P. — all  styles— Ready  to  Use— Suit  Yourself 
as  to  terms— Cash — or  Payments— or 

11 V  IIIVIIUI.  righted)— “How  to  Judge 
TV /\¥]|71BT  Engines”— and  latest  wholesale  fac- 
I II I WW  I  ll  tory  prices— Direct.  I  ship  every- 
*  w  tvhere  in  the  U.  S.—  guarantee 
safe  delivery- Save  You  $15  to  $200— make  you  the 
best  price.  I  can  ship  big  engines — or  small 
engines— on  wire  orders.— ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1898  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1898  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


K  CHAMPION  DIG6ERS 


“Are  the  Leaders  Everywhere.” 

Our  machines  are  designed 
and  built  to  meet 
all  conditions  under 
which  they  may  be 
worked.  They  em¬ 
body  every  point  of 
construction  which  insures  freedom  from 
breakdowns,  costly  waits  and  expensive  repair 
bills.  Saves  time  in  harvesting  and  saves 
money  on  your  crop  of  potatoes. 
■"IIPUMake  inquiry.  Write  today  for  our 

r  If  bE  descriptive  literature,  etc. 

giving  particulars  of  the  O.  K.  Champion  Line. 

CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

151  Chicago  Avenue,  Hammond,  Indiana 


ASmaD  California  Farm 

the  crops  you  know, 
also  oranges,  grapes,  olives  and  figs.  No  cold  weather;  rich 
soil;  low  prices:  easy  terms.  Enjoy  life  here.  Newcomers 
welcome.  Write  for  new  San  Joaquin  Valley  Illustrated 
FoIdei'S,free.  O. li. Seagrnve.,  InduHtrlalCoiiimliislon- 
er  Santa  Fe  Ity.,  llltiS  Railway  Exeliunge,  Chicago 


$20.00  SAVING  ON^SPREADERSl 

My  new  advertising  proposition  will  save  you 
$20.00  cash  on  any  at^e  of  Galloway  Complete 
Spreader.  Ask  for  it  now— today— as  the  time  is 
limited.  Bemember  that  Galloway  Spreaders 
take  less  horse  and  man  ^wer,  spreading  more 
landthoronghly  with  less  effort  than  old  style,  enm- 
bersomo  macbmes.  Will  supply  your  aoil  with  plant  fo<^.  En- 
ablcayooto  cash  in  blgon  racord-croppricaa.  Ualps  your  land  to 
work  oyartime.  Gata  you  50  bushels  where  jou^t  25  before. 

ELEVEN  PATENTED  SPREADER  FEATURES 

THE  Dew  No.  8  Galloway  low  down  la  easy  on  inan  and 
easy  on  the  horse.  Has  wide  apreadingr  V  rake.  Patented  rol¬ 
ler  feed.  Patented  automatic-stop  uniform  clean-out  push* 
board.  Short  turn,  all  wheels  under  the  load.  All  steel  beater 
—  tcare  manure  to  ehreda-^cannot  twist,  warp  or  break. 
Spreads  from  four  to  twenty -four  loads  per  acre. 

Sold  OirBct— Factory  Prieo— Quick  DBlivorios 

You  boy  direct  from  Factoid  floor. Lowest  factory 
price  eaves  you  half  on  Spreaders,  also  Sep¬ 
arators.  Enffines.Tractorsand  other  Implements. 
iTDPir  send  at  once  for  Cal- 

w  smfciKt  loway  money-eavin® 

Spreader  Book  and  **Straak  of  Gold  Book.**  They 
point  the  way  to  bl#  eavinsra.  Close  ehippinv 
points  save  freight.  WRITE  NOW-BUY  TODAY. 

Wm.Galloway  Co.,Box  279  Waterloo.l$«  . 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 


Don  t  throw  away  a  single  bag- 
thoy’ro  worth  money  to  you.  rricea  aro 
'way  up  now.  Cash  in  on  all  you  have. 
But  bo  sure  you  get  our  prices  boforo 
you  sell  a  ainglo  one.  We  guarantee  most 
liberal  firradincr.  Over  20  years  in  busi- 
Dcsa  ia  y,our  assuranco  of  a  square  deal 
every  time.  We  buy  any  quantity. 

Freight  paid  on  all  shipments  to 
Werthan .  Find  out  what  real  eatiafao 
tion  is.  Write  quick,  stating:  wbut  you 
have.  Address  1 

WERTHAN  BAG  CO.  A 

86  Dock  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo*  ^ 


emptv 

Bags 


\  (  BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading  , 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New-  i 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York  - 
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TShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

Tim  ursTsmss  paumer-s  paper 

A  -Nutloiiul  Weekly  Journitl  I'or  Country  und  l^iiburlinn  llonicii 

Enlablished  ixso 

nreblj  by  the  Kural  l*nbM<ihlne  Compmitj.  WeiU  30tb  Street.  New  Tork 
Hkrbkkt  W.  C'oti.iXGwooD.  President  and  Editor. 

•loiix  .1.  Diuxtx,  Treasurer  and  Uftneral  Manager. 

Wm.  K.  Dii.uon.  Secretaiy.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoylk.  Associate  Editor. 


.SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreitrn  eotintries  in  tlie  Universal  Postal  Uidon.  $2.01.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8k.  marks,  or  loki  francs.  Uemit  in  monc.v  order,  express 
order,  personal  cheek  or  bunk  draft. 

Entered  at  Xew  Yoi'k  Post  Ofllee  a-s  Second  Class  flatter. 


Advert isinir  rales.  75  cents  per  atrate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 

advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  aeeomp.any  Irjinsient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  pai>er  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  ijcrson.  We  use  every  possible  jtreeaution  and  admit  the  advertisinfr  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  prood  any  los.s 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trustinpr  any  deliberate  swindler.  iiTCspon- 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  .advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  ui)on 
to  adjust  dilferences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  hone.«t. 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willinprly  use  our  pood 
oflices  to  this  end,  but  such  ca.ses  should  not  be  confused'with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  proteet  snbsoribers  apainst  ropues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sjinetioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  com|>lainf  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tiik  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writinp  tlie  advertiser. 


have  made  .‘leveral  references  to  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  investijrate  the  inral  schools  of  New 
York.  We  find  tliat  while  the  hill  to  establish  .such 
ji  commission  passed  the  Lofrislature  it  was  never 
siKiU'd  hy  the  Governor.  So  there  will  lie  no  such 
commission  this  year.  The  discussion  lias  .served  to 
hriuj;  out  the  fact  that  onr  farmers  and  country 
lieople  do  not  want  any  such  commission  unless  they, 
or  iieoiih'  who  fairly  reiiresent  them,  can  have  a  jilace 
on  it.  What  we  have  said  tihont  such  a  commi.ssion 
will  stiind. 

T  wisli  to  find  out  about  iu.t  tlojc-  ^I.v  dog  was  asleep 
on  the  highway:  an  auto  caiue  tliroiigh.  not  blowing  horn 
until  on  dog.  and  killed  him.  Have  I  a  claim  for  dam¬ 
ages?  A-  B- 

Ulster  Co. 

E  think  not.  Tlie  law  would  prohahly  hold 
that  neither  a  dog  nor  a  man  has  any  busi¬ 
ness  to  sleep  on  the  highway.  That  is  not  the  place 
for  slnmher,  hut  for  the  most  wideawake  business, 
and  whoever  makes  his  bed  in  the  road  dust  must 
surely  lie  in  it.  There  might  he  some  particular  cases 
of  a  road  but  little  used,  or  some  other  condition, 
where  there  would  he  greater  respon.sihility.  hut. 
gt'iierally  speaking,  a  dog.  .sleeping  on  the  road,  would 
he  out  of  the  safety  zone  of  law. 


E  lea  1-11  of  wool  growers  who  .shipped  their 
wool  as  soon  tis  the  government  set  the  price. 
'’I'hey  htive  not  heard  from  it  yet.  A  good  many 
fjirmers  Imve  started  with  sheep  during  the  past  two 
years.  The  TL  N.-Y.  has  lieen  in  part  responsible 
for  this,  for  the  outlook  could  not  have  been  better. 
Now  the  wool  price  situation  has  upset  calculations, 
and  some  of  these  beginners  are  tpiite  discotiraged. 
What  shall  they  do?  While  the  war  lasts  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  government  will  change  its  jiolicy 
regarding  wool.  Prices  may  rise,  but  the  general 
))olic.v  of  controlling  the  crop  will  be  likel.v  to  stand. 
The  iiosition  'taken  by  Wr.  Reynolds  on  page  8S2  is 
sound,  and  all  sheep  men  should  take  the  advice  to 
hold  on  to  the  sheep  and  organize. 


T  WISH  to  call  your  attoutioii  to  the  attacliod  slip 
which  was  cut  from  the  Albany  Evening  Journal  of 
Thursday.  .Tune  27.  My  first  thought  was  to  send  it 
to  you  without  comment,  hut  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
view  of  tilt'  jiosition  of  certain  oflioials  toward  farmers 
you  may  wish  to  revise  your  estimate  of  the  number  of 
farmers  needed  in  the  .Vssemhly  in  order  to  .secure  .ius- 
tice  for  farmers.  A.  ,T.  S. 

.\lhauy  County.  N.  Y. 

TTie  item  to  which  onr  friend  I'efer.s  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

.lustice  Rudd  has  denied  the  aiiplication  of  Albert  A. 
Myers  of  Floyd  for  a  writ  to  compel  the  State^ Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  to  allow  hi.s  claim  of  .$100  as  dam¬ 
ages  foi-  slieej)  being  chased  hy  dogs  on  several  occasions. 
Dejuity  Attorney-General  Cliarles  M.  Stern  appeared 
for  the  commissioner  and  ai’gued  that  the  new  law  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  sheep  from  attacks  of  dogs  and_  allow¬ 
ing  compensation  for  losses,  was  not  intended  to  include 
damages  every  time  a  sheep  wtis  chased  hy  dogs. 

The  dog  law  distinctly  states : 

If  sheep  are  attacked,  chased  or  worried,  the  amount 
of  damages  to  he  recovered  shall  be  as  iirovided,  and 
there  shall  he  added  to  the  iimonnt  of  such  damages  the 
sum  of  two  dollars  for  each  ewe,  of  the  ago  of  one  year 
or  upwards,  in  the  flock  attacked,  cliased  or  worried  hy 
Slid)  dog. 

HE  words  “attack,  chase,  worry,  injure  or  kill” 
iire  rei»eat(‘d  over  and  over  in  the  law.  When 
lliis  dog  hiw  wtis  being  discussed  the  point  about 
clmsing  or  worrying  .sheep  was  explained  and  gone 
over,  and  ftirmers  were  jissnred  that  there  would  be 
comiiensation  for  damage  done  from  worrying.  A 
fiock  that  has  lieen  cluised  hy  dogs  will  seldom  re¬ 
cover  during  the  entire  .sesi.son.  Yet,  right  in  the 
face  of  the  clear  intention  of  this  law,  tlie  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  fights  payment  for  damage  and 
succeeds  in  evading  it.  P>y  the  “certain  officials” 
our  friend  no  doubt  refers  to  S.  J.  Lowell.  R.  D. 
Cooper.  R.  T..  Strivings,  of  the  Grange,  Diiirymen’s 
I.eagne  and  Farm  linreau  As.sociation.  Well,  the 


chase  and  worry  after  them  has  begun,  and  they  must 
stand  for  the  damage.  They  oppose  the  plan  of  put¬ 
ting  i)0  farmers  in  the  Xew  York  Legislature,  while 
the  organizations  which  they  head  would  vote  two  to 
one  for  the  propo.sition.  Until  we  liaA'e  more  farmers 
at  Alhan.v  we  shall  have  laws  to  protect  dogs  rather 
than  to  encourage  sheep. 

* 

Tiik  dog  law  is  a  sore  spot  here.  We  have  never  had 
so  many  enrs  running  the  country  as  wo  have  .at  this 
minute.  Some  one  who  has  a  dog  and  doesn’t  want  to 
buy  a  license  puts  him  in  a  machine  and  runs  him  to 
the  country,  and  ever  since  the  law  has  been  in  force 
there  are  from  three  to  ten  homeless  dogs  running 
at  large  through  this  section,  and  wh.at  is  still  wor.se, 
mostly  females.  A.  F. 

Itensselaer,  N.  Y. 

J'l  have  many  .such  rejiorts.  especially  in  rural 
districts  outside  of  cities.  These  worthlesg 
dogs  are  dropjied  from  cjii's  and  left  to  shift  for 
themselves.  Sometimes  kind-heai'ted  people  take 
them  in  .and  even  pay  the  license  in  order  to  keep 
the  worthless  things  alive.  In  other  cases  they  roam 
Jihout,  attacking  small  animals  or  .stealing  food.  Un¬ 
less  something  is  done  to  stop  this  nuisance  there 
will  lie.  within  a  few  yetirs.  ilroves  of  wild  dogs  in 
some  tif  the  lonel.v  wooded  sections-  that  will  he  as 
dangerous  to  sheep  iind  small  stock  as  wolves  or 
wild  cats. 

State  senator  et.on  r.  brown  of  Wiiter- 

town.  N.  Y..  announces  that  he  will  not  he  a 
candidate  to  succeed  himself.  Mr.  Brown  gives  as 
the  chief  reason  for  his  retirement : 

“T/tc  hrcakdoini  of  party  government  at  Albany 
and  a  consequent  loss  of  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  fitate." 

We  have  made  a  careful  canvass  of  Jeffor.son  and 
Oswego  counties,  and  it  became  clear  that  a  great 
nmjority  of  country  voteivs.  both  men  and  women, 
iire  opposed  to  Senator  Brown.  It  is  very  doubtful 
if  he  could  carry  the  Republican  primary,  and  still 
more  doubtful  if  he  could  he  elected.  The  feeling 
against  him  may  he  imagined  from  the  following 
report : 

Majority  of  farmt'rs  lay  the  pro.spccts  of  poor  crop.s 
and  lioor  prices  to  Senator  Brown  of  Watertown. 

TJ.  B. 

When  f.nrmers  jittribnte  poor  crops  and  prices  to 
any  individual  you  may  he  sure  that  he  has  surely 
put  himself  in  the  shady  side  of  their  imagination. 
Senator  Brown  did  this  Ity  openly  and  defiantly 
opposing  sever.al  important  things  which  his  people 
demandetl.  Among  those  were  the  Towner  milk  hill, 
the  repeal  of  tlie  school  law  and  jirohihition.  He 
also  was  responsible  for  the  legislation  which  .saddled 
the  present  Food  Commission  upon  the  State.  Sena¬ 
tor  Brown  knew  the  wishes  of  the  ftirmers  of  his 
district,  hut  arrogantly  and  brutally  rode  over  them 
and  thus  dared  his  people  to  fight.  lie  went  too  far 
tnid  while  undoubtedly  many  of  the  male  voters 
were  afraid  of  him  the  women  were  not.  It  may  he 
siiid  that  the  elimiiuition  of  Semitor  Brown  is  the 
first  big  intimation  of  what  the  women  of  New  York 
can  and  will  do  to  clean  up  politics.  As  Elon  R. 
Brown  jiasses  out  of  public  life  we  may  be  permitted 
to  express  regret  that  he  did  not.  as  he  might  have 
done,  fairly  represent  the  .rtiirit  and  desires  of  the 
farmers  who  ga\  e  him  his  place  on  the  front  line  of 
politics.  If  he  had  tised  liis  strong  personality  and 
unquestioned  power  openly  and  honestly  as  the 
champion  of  farmers,  fighting  for  what  he  knew  they 
needed,  he  would  today  have  stood  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  above  any  other  man  in  the  State  in  popular 
favor.  It  is  always  a  mystery  to  us  why  such  men, 
deiiending  uiion  country  peoiile  for  their  public  life, 
cannot  rise  to  their  opportunity.  And  now  Oswego 
and  Jefferson  must  get  together  and  .send  to  the  State 
Senate  one  of  those  much  needed  50  farmers  in  the 
New  York-  Legist  a  turc  I 

“  A  Gold  Bead  in  a  Bam  ” 

Many  thou.sands  of  a  circular  letter  full  of  per- 
.‘tonal  attacks  upon  Mr.  Dillon  have  been  sent 
broadcast  over  the  country.  It  is  signed  “Executive 
Committee  of  Dairymen’s  liCague.”  hut  it  is  well  un¬ 
derstood  that  R.  D.  Cooper,  in-esident  of  the  League, 
is- the  author.  Now  this  letter  cannot  possibly  pi'ove 
of  any  value  to  the  League.  It  will  prove  an  injury, 
because  it  must,  inevitably,  rii)  open  League  affairs 
and  show  the  very  small  size  of  the  man  who  has 
been  put  in  charge  of  a  large  job.  It  can  have  no 
other  outcome.  A  moment’s  reflection  by  any  League 
member  will  show  him  that  ix^rsontil  abuse  of  Mr. 
Dillon  cannot  possibly  help  the  present  situation. 
^Ye  do  not  know  what  it  cost  to  print  iind  distribute 
this  circular,  hut  it  may  have  reached  $10,000.  That 
represents  the  League  income  from  one  million 
pounds  of  milk,  or  2r)0.000  quarts  at  the  June  price. 
Wliat  do  dairymen  trunk  of  having  their  money  spent 
for  circulating  personal  abuse  which  cannot  possibly 
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help  their  business?  The  R.  X.-T.  lias  received  many 
complaints  from  dairymen  regarding  Mr.  Cooiier  and 
his  management  of  Iveaguc  affairs.  For  example, 
bust  Fall  Mr.  F.  C.  Dyer  of  Yermont  was  sent  to  New 
York  on  a  committee  liy  dairymen  who  felt  that  Mr. 
Cooiier  had  not  treatetl  them  fairly.  Mr.  Dyer 
printed  the  story  of  his  visit  in  “The  Middlehury 
Register,”  and  here  is  a  part  of  what  he  said : 

The  Dairymen’s  Le.qgue  Ls  a  big  institution.  It  has 
a  membership  of  40.000.  with  over  000.000  cows.  It 
needs  as  its  executive  head  a  man  big  enough  to  manage 
one  of  our  big  industrial  enterprises.  It  has  actually 
got  a  man  so  small  that  he  rattles  around  in  his  job  like 
a  gold  head  in  a  barn.  He  is  a  sort  of  a  pea  in  a  45- 
centimeter  gnn.  If  anything  comes  up  bigger  than  firing 
the  office  hoy  a  hurry  call  goes  out  and  all  of  the  officers 
from  the  jiresident  down  assemble  to  decide  what  to  do. 
At  pre.sent  they  have  the  City  of  New  York  on  its  back, 
but  they  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  it.  They  have 
taken  a  good  deal  bigger  chew  than  they  can  masticate. 
Some  time  they  may  get  a  real  man  on  the  job.  One 
is  badly  needed. 

We  may  add  that  when  the  officer.s  “assemble” 
they  evidently  take  care  to  vote  Mr.  Cooper  full  pay 
and  expenses,  and  this  opinion  liy  Mr.  Dyer  is  very 
jiolite  compared  with  many  we  have  here.  We  have 
lieen  urged  to  print  them,  hut  tlius  far  have  declined 
to  do  so  because  while  we  feel  that  ‘'a  gidd  head  in 
a  harn"  was  a  very  fair  comparison  we  hoped  that 
the  really  large  men  in  the  T.eague  would  come  to  the 
front  and  settle  the  matter  witliont  scandal  or  harm¬ 
ful  publicity.  The  League  is  .-i  mighty  proposition 
and  carries  wonderftil  ]>ossihilities.  No  farm  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  world  ever  liad  a  finer  chance  to  rise 
to  a  great  opiiortnnity  and  ]mt  the  most  necessary 
food  industry  on  a  permanent  and  profitable  basis. 
The  plain  truth,  however,  is  that  the  little  group  of 
politicians  now  in  control  tire  too  snmil.  too  envious 
and  too  much  tied  nj)  with  the  big  distrilmtors  ever 
to  do  their  work  in  the  big  hrotid  way  wliich  is  now 
demanded.  By  Issuing  his  abusive  letter  Mr.  Cooper 
invites  publicity  regarding  his  nninagement.  He  will 
get  it  in  full  measure,  tind  in  such  a  way  that  the 
I,eagne  will  lie  stronger  for  it. 

SENATOR  CAI-DER  of  New  York  has  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  Senate  providing  for  a  new  tunnel 
under  the  river  between  New  York  and  New  .Tersey. 
This  tunnel  is  to  be  large  enough  to  permit  vehicles 
to  pass  through.  It  is  to  cost  $12,000,000  and  the 
National  government  is  to  pay  .$0,000,000  and  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  each  $.‘>,000,000.  For  some 
years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  advocjited  this,  and  also 
another  tunnel  to  connect  Philadelphia  and  Camden, 
N.  ,1.  Such  tunnels  luive  now  become  absolutely 
necessary.  They  will  he  more  convenient  than 
bridges,  and  cost  less  tlmn  half  as  much.  As  it  is 
now  the  shiiiment  of  iiroduce  into  New  York  must 
depend  on  a  .slow  and  inadequate  ferry  service.  This 
makes  it  difficult  for  farmers  to  enter  this  market 
with  wagons  and  trucks,  and  gives  the  speculators 
and  middlemen  an  advantage.  With  these  tunnels 
in  operiition  a  ftirmer  ctin  lotid  his  wagon  or  truck 
at  the  fjirm  and  drive  direct  to  this  city  without  any 
great  delay.  This  will  develop  a  new  system  of 
direct  marketing  such  as  other  great  cities  are  build¬ 
ing  up,  and  as  time  goes  on,  the  area  from  which 
direct  shipment  is  nnide  will  he  gretitly  enlarged. 
The  motor  truck  is  a  practical  fiiriii  carrier  and  with 
this  tunnel  in  operation  thousands  of  farmers  who 
are  now  at  the  mercy  of  I'ailrojids  or  exi)ress  service 
will  do  their  own  shipiiing.  Both  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  should  pi'omptly  come  in  and  itay  their  share 
of  this  tunnel. 

Ik 

WITH  all  this  extra  talk  jihout  slieej)  for  the 
Eastern  farm,  there  has  come  a  new  qne.stion 
about  fences.  Since  the  sheej)  disappeared  from  most 
of  our  hill  towns,  pa.sture  fences  have  also  changed, 
since  dairying  requires  a  simple  fence  tlnit  will  turn 
cattle.  The  smaller  sheep  will  often  go  through 
such  a  fence,  and  it  tvill  cost  eon.siderahle  money  to 
make  it  hog  or  .sheeii-tight  as  well  as  “Imll-strong.” 
Is  the  owner  of  the  next  farm  who  does  not  keep 
.sheep  obliged  to  jmt  up  lialf  of  a  “sheep-tight”  fence? 
The  an.swer  is  found  in  the  article  on  page  S70. 


Brevities 

A  SOIL  without  humus  is  like  a  soul  without  humor. 

A  SOIL  without  organic  matter  is  “dead.”  A  dead 
soil  is  the  worst  sort  of  a  deadhead.  Life  is  put  into 
the  soil  by  organic  matter.  Stable  manure  is  best,  but 
the  finest  substitute  is  the  cover  crop. 

As  part  of  the  fourth  of  .Inly  “fireworks”  89  ships, 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  4.39.88(>  tons,  were  launched  on 
Independence  Day.  These  ships  will  help  win  the  war, 
iiiul  after  the  struggle  will  help  make  this  nation  the 
world’s  great  ocean  carrier. 

Few  farmers  realize  the  size  of  the  nation’s  business 
in  granite  jiaving  stones.  There  were  30,978,305  of 
these  stones  sold  in  1917 — worth  $2, .303, 707.  Wisconsin 
It'd,  with  Maine  next  and  Massachusetts  following.  New 
I'lnglaiul  produced  about  two-thirds  of  all. 
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The  Dairymen’s  League  and  Its  Problem 

A  Small  Man  Lost  In  a  Big  Job 

A  CA^ilPATOX  OF  ILL  WILL.— Heretofore  :Mr. 
R.  D.  Cooper’s  petty  jealousy  and  ill-coneealed  and 
unpi’ovoked  envy  has  been  a  matter  of  observation 
by  bis  associates,  and  a  snl)ject  of  jest  among  them. 
No  one  heretofore  charged  liim  with  the  degree  of 
malice  and  misrepresentation  displayed  in  bis  recent 
personal  attack  on  n.s.  It  is  believed  by  men  who 
know  him  that  bis  petty  vanity  and  envy  have  been 
capitalized  by  more  astute  minds  to  divert  the 
tbongbts  of  farmers  from  reform  measures,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  prevent  a  State-wide  organization  of  the 
Federation  of  .\gricnltni-e. 

PROPACANDA  P.Y  CIRCTHvAR.— Air.  Cooper  has 
adverti.sed  bis  malice  in  a  series  of  (drcnlars  that  he 
has  mailed  to  onr  friends  :ind  customers  all  over 
the  country,  but  be  has  not  bad  the  courage  or  the 
manhood  to  mail  them  nmler  bis  own  name.  The 
circular  sent  to  onr'  customers  in  Bo.ston.  Chicago 
and  elsewbei’e.  could  do  bis  case  no  good.  They 
could  have  no  purpose  except  a  deliberate  and  pre¬ 
meditated  attempt  to  do  us  harm.  In  its  small  and 
stupid  way  it  is  the  same  spiteful  spirit  that  inspired 
the  German  Kaiser  to  despoil  Belgium,  to  sink  the 
Lusitania,  and  to  de.secrate  the  bodies  of  unde¬ 
fended  children  and  helpless  prisoners.  The  sons  of 
American  farmers  are  fighting  that  rntble.ss  .si)irlt 
in  Europe;  and  Mr.  Cooper  is  practicing  it  here  in 
luxury  with  the  money,  hard  earned  and  contrihnti'd 
by  farmers  to  sell  milk. 

CHANGING  HLSTGRY.— In  the.se  circulars  Air. 
Cooper  goes  back  two  yejirs  to  change  history  on 
the  milk  fight.  Several  men  claimed  credit  for  the 
success  of  that  fight.  Air.  Cooper  claimed  it  in  an 
editorial  of  the  League  News.  He  now  accuses  ns 
of  demanding  all  the  credit.  At  this  late  date  we 
think  it  a  matter  of  indifference  who  did  it.  AA'e 
decline  to  argue  that  point.  But  when  Air.  Cooper 
charges  us  with  claiming  credit  for  a  service  that 
we  did  not  merit  we  feel  justified  in  asking  him  for 
definite  proof.  Onr  writing  has  been  voluminous 
on  the  milk  subject  and  we  challenge  him  to  produce 
a  single  sentence  to  ju.stify  his  assertion.  Every¬ 
body  knows  that  it  was  the  enthusiasm  and  determi¬ 
nation  of  producers  that  made  that  fight  pos.^^ihle 
and  succes.sful.  The  leadership  is  a  matter  of  record 
and  observation.  Mr.  Cooimr  will  hardly  dai'e  deny 
that  he  several  times  acquiesced  in  the  repeated 
assertions  of  his  associates  that  the  fight  could  not 
have  been  won  without  the  strong  and  powerful  heJit 
of  the  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Alarkets; 
hut  as  soon  as  he  got  into  control  of  the  League, 
and  while  the  membership  Avas  demanding  its  con¬ 
tinuance  and  sni)i>ort.  Air.  Cooper  nsed  his  i)osition 
as  president  of  the  League  to  destroy  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  But  if  it  will  soothe  his  troubled  little  soul, 
let  us  give  him  full  and  exclusive  credit  and  put  the 
subject  to  rest. 

ATT.VCKING  I'.VST  RECORDS. — In  his  d'entonic 
circulars  Air.  Cooi)er  would  defame  a  record  of  45 
years  of  service  in  a  single  paragraph.  He  says 
we  proclaim  ourselves  as  friends  of  the  farmers, 
and  pretend  to  assist  them  in  organization,  hut  we 
reall.v  are  their  enemies,  fi'hat  at  least  has  the  merit 
of  oi-iginality,  and  as  we  believe  Air.  Cooi)er  never 
originated  a  thought  or  idea  in  his  life,  v>'o  conclude 
he  has  some  brilliant,  if  not  truthful,  mind  as  an 
associate  in  meanness.  Air.  Cooper  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  put  the  sole  conduct  of  the  milk  fight  in  onr 
hands  two  years  ago.  'iA’e  had  a  record  then  of 
forty-odd  years  heliind  us. 

At  the  re(piest  of  the  committee  we  formulated 
the  policy  and  the  plan  for  the  League  at  a 
meeting  in  Utica  on  Septend)er  (5,  1010.  It  was  ac¬ 
cepted  and  adopted  as  the  League  plan  policy  there 
and  then  without  the  change  of  a  letter.  It  was  or¬ 
dered  printed  by  the  committee  and  directed  to  he 
read  at  schoolhouses  and  farmers’  meetings  in  .all 
the  milk  sections  of  the  State.  It  is  the  only  definite 
liolicy  ever  adopted  by  the  League  as  far  as  we 
know.  The  milk  fight  was  fought  and  won  on  it. 
Mr.  Cooper  has  since  abandoned  it  without  author¬ 
ity  from  anyone,  to  curry  friendship  and  favor  with 
the  milk  trust,  hut  how  does  he  justify  putting  all 
this  important  work  in  the  hands  of  an  arch  enemy 
of  fjirm  organizations’' 

.\  BOOR  SHOAA’ING. — AVe  shall  not  pursue  Air. 
f’ooper’s  malicious  circular  farther  at  this  time. 
In  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  the  purpose  of  it  is  to 
draw  attention  from  things  he  does  not  Avant  farm<*rs 
to  think  about.  ’Phese  things  are  his  indolence,  his 
incompetence,  his  extravagance,  his  unwillingness  to 
.sexwe  all  members  alike  his  failure  to  develop  an 
outlet  for  milk,  his  recent  attemi)t  to  deceive  mem¬ 
bers  as  to  losses  on  surplus  milk,  and  his  proposition 
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to  sell  the  only  city  plant  farmers  control  to  Bor¬ 
den’s,  to  load  farmers  Avith  a  purchase  contract  for 
their  AA-orn-ont  plants  and  to  giA'e  the  trust  an  un- 
disi)uted  monopoly  of  cit.y  distribution.  In  this 
connection  there  is  significance  in  the  fact  that  he 
lijis  expressed  a  purpose  to  get  into  the  city  milk 
l)usiness.  if  he  should  lose  the  League  job  Avhich 
he  says  he  is  Avilling  to  drop  because  he  controls  a 
milk  business. 

THE  AIATTER  OF  SALARY.— Practical  husine.ss 
men  I’iite  Air.  Cooper  as  a  .$20  to  $25  a  Aveek  man. 
He  refuses  to  shoAV  the  records,  but  the  information 
is  that  he  voted  himself  $150  a  Aveek  out  of  the 
League  and  draAvs  $50  a  Aveek  out  of  the  C’ountiy 
Alilk  Company,  or  .$10,400  a  .A'ear.  It  is  also  repoited 
that  he  lives  at  a  first-cla.ss  citA''  hotel  in  company 
Avith  high  Borden’s  ofiicials,  travels  much,  and 
charges  all  to  the  League.  .Tu.st  Avhat  his  total  ex¬ 
pense  is  AA’e  do  not  knoAv.  He  refuses  access  to  the 
records. 

PAYING  FOR  SERVICE.— Alemhers  of  the  League 
are  Avilliiig  to  pa.v  liberally  for  competent  service, 
but  a  larger  element  believe  that  Air.  Cooper  is  too 
siimll  for  the  job.  They  believe  him  narroAv  and 
selfish,  as  aa-cH  as  incomi)eteu't.  d’hoA'  chai-ge  his 
Avilliugness  to  destroA’  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Alarkets.  his  o])position  to  the  Towner  bill,  and  his 
oiyposition  to  the  tlevelopmeut  of  ;i  ])lau  to  organize 
the  League  on  a  business  basis,  as  actuated  by  ])ettA' 
selfi.sh  interests  Avhich  he  put  ahead  of  tlu  best  in¬ 
terests  of  producers  and  the  League.  AboA-e  all  the.v 
feel  that  the  real  Avork  of  develoi)ing  the  League  to 
.sell  milk  and  increase  the  outlet  for  it  is  eutirelA' 
neglected  because  of  Air.  Cooper’s  uuAvillingne.ss  to 
do  anything  to  displease  the  big  dealers.  ’Fhe  milk 
trust  is  going  ahead  and  tightening  its  grip.  Air. 
(’ooper  develops  no  capacity  or  Avillingness  to  cope 
Avith  them.  He  has  no  fixed  policy  or  jArinc-iples  ex- 
cc'pt  to  ]>acifA'  the  dealers.  He  is  driv'en  by  them 
from  one  expediencA'  to  another ;  but  lacks  a  com¬ 
pass  to  dirc'ct  him  in  a  stead.v  direct  succes.sful 
course. 

SUPPRESSED  ABILITY.— Mr.  Cooper  took  pos- 
ses.sion  of  the  organization  at  its  first  meeting  after 
the  fight,  and  by  previous  arrangement  ran  the  steam 
roller  over  some  of  the  biggest  and  ablest  men  Avho 
helped  put  the  I/C'ague  on  its  feet.  He  has  giA’en 
them  no  oiiimrtunity  to  help  shape  its  course  since. 
These  men  are  not  looking  for  recognition  or  place. 
.\ny  time  thcA'  could  give  the  I,eague  AA-ould  he  a 
Avilling  sacrifice.  A  big  man  at  the  lumd  of  it  Avould 
invite  and  Avelcome  their  council  and  help.  It  is 
only  a  small  man  Avho  fears  big  men  in  his  council.s. 
Air.  Cooper  Avas  ready  to  criticise  and  depose  other 
])re.sidents  that  .stood  in  his  way.  Noav  Avith  him.self 
at  the  head,  he  would  make  a  feti.sh  of  the  League'. 
'I’ho  king  can  do  no  Avrong,  leastAvise  Avhile  he  is  the 
self-imposed  king. 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  LEAGUE.— We  have  never 
had  any  personal  dispute  or  quarrel  Avith  Air.  Cooper. 
AVe  have  none  noAV.  In  Alarch,  1017,  Avhen  the  ex- 
ecutiA'o  committee  Avas  in  trouble,  Avhen  its  oavu  legal 
advisor  said  it  Avas  sitting  on  the  lid  of  a  volcano, 
and  did  not  knoAv  it,  the  members  of  the  committc'e 
came  to  us,  protested  their  api)reciation  and  confi¬ 
dence  and  asked  for  advice  and  help.  They  got  it 
then  and  the  threatened  danger  Avas  averted.  We 
Avould  do  the  same  thing  today  and  Air.  Cooper 
kuoAv.s  it. 

AIUTTLAL  CONFIDENCE.— Usually  Ave  take  our 
readers  into  our  confidence  promptly.  It  is  our  busi- 
)»ess  to  knoAV  Avhat  is  doing,  and  our  duty  to  keep 
our  subscribers  infoi-med  in  things  that  concern 
them.  If  Ave  neglected  to  do  .so,  and  calamity  fol- 
loAved,  they  AAmuld  have  a  just  cause  of  complaint. 
We  are  human,  and  Ave  no  doubt  err  at  times  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  hut  our  purpose  is  the  best  possible 
service.  Our  record  must  be  the  measure  of  our 
success.  In  this  particular  case  we  have  he.sitated 
in  the  hope  of  avoiding  friction.  We  yet  Avithhold 
information  to  prove  Air.  Cooper’s  business  incom- 
petency  because  Ave  fielieve  Ave  serve  the  best  in¬ 
terests  by  doing  so.  But  Air.  Cooper  has  precipitated 
the  discussion  by  alloAving  himself  to  become  the 
spokesman  of  a  class  of  men  AA'ho  scent  <langer  to 
themselA-es  in  a  farmers’  revolt  against  abuses,  and 
in  doing  so  he  has  brought  out  the  ditferences  that 
(‘xist.  AA’hile  Ave  hoped  to  see  them  adjusted  quietly, 
pt'rhaps  it  is  as  Avell  to  have  it  out  noAv.  The  success 
of  the  League  depends  largely  on  the  confidence  of 
its  members.  ’Fo  maintain  that  confidence  they  must 
luiA’e  full  and  complete  information.  Tiny  luiA'e  not 
had  it  so  far.  This  is  not  a  problem  to  he  solved  by 
personal  vitupei'ation  or  Teutonic  ruthlessness.  If 
Air.  Cooper  in  his  vain  purpose  could  destroy  us,  the 
l)rohleni  Avould  remain.  It  needs  friends  in  its  conn- 
cil.s,  and  Air.  Cooper  has  introduced  his  enemies. 


Some  big  men  in  the  organizatiofi.  Avho  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  Avith  the  present  regime,  have  suggested  a  con¬ 
ference  to  Avork  out  a  definite  policy  and  plan  to  i)ut 
the  Avork  on  a  sound  husine.ss  basis.  They  cannot  do 
it  any  too  quick.  If  such  men  undertake  it  they  Avill 
relieve  the  present  situation  and  make  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Avhat  our  fondest  hope  h.is  been  to  see 
if — the  greatest  cofiperative  farm  organization  in 
the  AA'orld. 


Mutual  McDermott  Dividend 

George  A^  S.  AA''ilIiams,  Esq.,  the  receiA'er  of  the 
AIutual-AIcDermott  Alilk  Corporation,  has  just  sent 
(>ut  checks  for  an  extra  dividend  of  .20%  for  the 
creditors  of  the  corporation.  This  makes  a  total  of 
4.0%  to  date,  and  Mr.  Williams  hopes  that  the  final 
dividend  will  reach  20%  more.  He  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  successful  in  collecting  the  accounts  and  in 
selling  the  property,  only  two  small  country  cream¬ 
eries  are  left  on  his  hands.  It  is  seldom  that  a  failure 
of  this  proportion  is  handled  AA'ith  .so  much  skill  and 
interest  in  favor  of  creditors.  It  is  certainly  an  in¬ 
novation  in  the  handling  of  milk  prohlem.s. 


Our  Mixed  Population 

In  several  parts  of  Noav  York  the  problem  of  trying 
to  assimilate  ncAv  elements  of  popnlation  has  been 
brought  home  to  the  “old  familie.s.”  There  are  some 
counties  Avhere  up  to  a  foAV  years  ago  it  could  be 
said  that  00  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  Avere  “pure 
.Americans.”  It  is  hard  to  tell  just  Avhat  that  means, 
for  most  Americans  carry  a  mixtiu’e  of  the  blood 
of  one  or  more  European  nations.  Usually,  Avhen 
speaking  of  this,  it  is  meant  that  an  “American”  is 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  sturdy  people  Avho,  three 
or  ff»ir  generations  ago,  took  up  farms  in  the  Avilder- 
ness  and  developed  them.  The  grandchildren  of  the 
men  aa'Iio  conquered  the  AAuId  land  call  themselA'es 
members  of  the  “old  families.”  Noav  in  a  number 
of  interior  counties  these  families  have  not  been  able 
to  hold  the  land.  The  families  haA’e  groAvn  smaller 
Avith  each  generation,  and  they  luiA'e  produced  law¬ 
yers,  doctors,  teachers  and  business  men  rather  than 
farmer.s.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  miiny  rural 
toAvnships  have  lost  in  population,  Avhile  thousands 
of  acres  of  good  land  have  gone  out  of  production. 
Now  comes  a  neAv  army  of  pioneers  to  take  this  land, 
and  the  “old  families”  face  a  ncAV  problem.  There 
are  immigrants  from  the  West,  hack-to-the-landers, 
•leAvs,  Irish,  Finns  and  others  from  the  north  of 
Europe.  They  are  impelled  by  much  the  same  motiA’e 
AA’hich  sent  the  earlier  settlers  into  the  AA’ilderness — 
the  hunger  for  land  and  the  desire  to  make  a  home. 
'Fhe.v  all  take  up  the  idle  farms  and  make  them  pro¬ 
ductive.  change  the  character  of  fjirming  and  also 
shake  up  and  change  the  old  Avays  of  life.  It  is  not 
likely  that  any  other  class  of  people  at  present  Avill 
take  these  farms  and  deA’eloj)  them.  In  most  cases 
it  mu.st  be  confessed  that  the  “old  families”  are  in¬ 
capable  of  doing  it.  The  change  is  nnAA'  going  on 
rapidly  in  several  counties  of  Noav  Y'ork.  and  nothing 
can  stop  it.  It  Avill  he  a  good  thing  to  repopulate 
these  hack  districts,  and  those  Avho  rightly  call  them¬ 
selves  Americans  may  Avell  direct  the  movement  and 
come  to  the  front  in  social  leadership. 


Great  Value  of  Lime 

There  should  he  five  tons  of  lime  for  each  ton 
of  commercial  fertilizer  used  in  the  Atlantic 
States.  There  are  many  sections  Avhere  the  lime 
need  of  the  soil  is  greater  than  any  other,  and  Ave 
must  forget  the  idea  that  fertilizers  or  even  manure 
Avill  supply  every  need  of  the  soil.  There  are  many 
.soils  naturally  deficient  in  lime,  and  long-continued 
cropping  has  nearly  exhausted  the  available  supply. 
.Such  soils  must  have  lime  in  order  to  do  their  best, 
and  eA'ery  natural  deposit  of  lime  should  he  investi¬ 
gated  and  utilized  if  possible.  A  bulky  crop  like 
lime,  in  these  time  of  inadecpiate  freight  seiwice, 
cannot  he  projmrly  transported,  and  Ave  must  depend 
more  and  more  on  local  depo.sits.  Lime  clubs  are 
iK'eded  all  over  the  Eastern  States,  and  Avhere  there 
is  any  lime  deposit  Avorth  Avorking  a  good  lime 
crusher  Avill  proA’e  invaluable:  in  fact,  the  lime 
crusher  anyAvhere  near  a  lime  quarry  ought  to  rank 
AA’ith  the  threshing  machine  in  service  to  the  farmers. 
AA’e  shall  find  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on,  the 
great  need  of  lime  on  our  Eastern  soils,  and  so  long 
as  the  Avar  lasts  the  transportation  of  lime  Avill  be 
a  hard  problem.  If  there  could  be  found  a  deposit 
of  available  potash  Avithin  50  miles  of  a  given  farm, 
evei-y  energy  Avould  be  spent  to  make  use  of  that 
deposit.  In  many  cases  lime  is  (.)f  more  importance 
to  the  soil  than  potash  at  this  time,  and  every  ledge 
of  lime  ro<’k  should  be  xitilized  to  the  limit. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Mizpah 

And  Laban  said,  this  heap  is  a  witness 
between  me  and  thee  this  day.  Therefore 
was  the  name  of  it  called  Galeed  and 
Mizpah  ;  for  he  said,  the  Ix)rd  watch  be¬ 
tween  me  and  thee  w'hen  we  are  absent 
from  one  another. — Gen.  xxxi,  48-49. 

'When  we  are  parted — pray  !  but  do  not 
weej) ; 

!My  spirit  in  the  air  is  wandering : 

I.ove  is  an  hour  of  life;  with  death  comes 
sleep. 

The  night’s  a  dream,  the  day  a  waken¬ 
ing. 

The  Lord  watch  over  ns  where’er  we 
stray, 

One  from  another,  be  it  night  or  day. 

Be  this  our  covenant  apart,  alone. 

Carve  thou  this  sign  upon  love’s  altar 
stone, 

Mizpah ! 


are  they  meeting  this  problem  in  your 
neighborhood?  Can  anyone  give  a  rural 
woman’s  plans  for  acquiring,  by  work  or 
economy,  her  share  in  the  National  finan¬ 
ces,  in  the  form  of  those  helpful  little 
stamps? 

Mealtime  on  a  Transport 
Farm  women  who  are  called  on  to  plan 
meals  for  a  thrashing  or  silage  cutting 
crew  sometimes  wonder  how  the  house¬ 
keeping  is  done  on  a  transport,  carrying 
thousands  of  men  overseas.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Information  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  say  about  it : 

Two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  meals 
were  served  on  a  United  States  transpoi’t 
on  a  recent  voyage.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  varieties  of  food  were  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  menus,  and  this  ship  carricMi 
750,000  pounds — 3,750  tons — of  food. 

In  spaces  no  larger  than  a  private  din¬ 
ing  room  at  Sherry’s  they  come,  by  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands,  and  yet  in  such 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


0538.  Two  -  piece  9532.  One  -  piece 
Skirt  for  Misses  and  Dress  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women,  10  Small  Women,  16 
and*  18  years.  Trice  and  18  years.  I’rlce 
10  cents.  15  cents. 


Whilst  we  are  waiting — hope,  but  do  not 
grieve ; 

There  is  some  sunshine  on  the  darkest 
day ; 

Around  love’s  monument  fresh  garlands 
weave ; 

llespair  thou  not,  my  heart — but  only 
pray ! 

The  Lord  watch  over  us,  ’twixt  me  and 
thee. 

When  we  are  absent,  if  we  parted  be. 

Be  this  our  covenant,  by  faith  alone. 
Carve  thou  our  sign  upon  love’s  altar 
stone. 

Mizpah  I 

— Clement  Scott. 

* 

,  Wk  recently  met  with  our  first  woman 
bootblack,  an  attravtice  and  courteous 
young  colored  girl  in  the  women’s  wait¬ 
ing  room  of  a  great  railway  station  in 
New  York.  She  does  her  work  well,  and 
is  appreciated  by  feminine  travelers.  Girl 
elevator  operators  are  now  seen  in  many 
New  York  buildings,  and  women  cooks 
are  seen  turning  griddle  cakes  in  the 
windows  of  dairy  lunch  rooms.  The  new 
“work  or  fight”  order  is  removing  many 
young  men  from  light  occupations  in  the 
cities.  Certainly  there  seems  no  reason 
why  an  able-bodied  young  man,  at  the 
preseut  time,  should  be  employed  to  fry 
griddle  cakes. 

Tiik  following  is  a  “conservation”  blue¬ 
berry  jaidding  given  by  the  New’  York 
Tribune  :  Sift  together  one  cupful  each 
of  rice  flour  and  cornmeal,  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar.  Beat  one  egg  wdth  a  scant  cupful 
of  milk  and  gradually  beat  the  liquid  into 
the  dry  ingredients.  Then  add  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  melted  shortening,  one  and  a 
half  cupfuls  of  blueberries  (dusted  wdth 
rice  flour)  and  one  tablespoonful  of  “corn 
sirup.”  Bake  in  a  greased  pan,  using  a 
moderately  hot  oven,  for  about  30  min¬ 
utes. 

* 

'riiK  “Official  Bulletiu”  announces  that 
women  in  Uinta  County,  Utah,  are  going 
to  make  sugar  at  home.  The  great  in¬ 
terest  taken  in  sugar-beet  production  for 
sirups  by  the  women  of  that  county  has 
led  to  the  planting  of  from  75  to  300 
pounds  of  sugar-beet  seed.  This  is  tin; 
direct  I’esult  of  the  w'ork  of  the  county 
home-demonstration  agent,  who  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  use  and  making  of  the  sirup 
to  each  of  the  15  organizations  in  the 
county  wdth  whom  she  works.  The  w’om- 
en  have  also  made  between  2.000  and 
2..500  pounds  of  potato  starch,  averag¬ 
ing  25  pounds  to  four  bushels  of  potatoes. 
This  means  the  saving  of  400  bushels  of 
potatoes  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
wasted. 

How  can  country  women  get  a  little 
extra  money  for  the  purchase  of  War 
Savings  Stamps?  We  are  usually  told 
that  it  is  easy  to  save  for  this  purpose; 
we  must  merelybuy  less  candy,  avoid  tax¬ 
icabs.  walk  rather  than  take  the  street 
car,  keep  aw’ay  from  the  movies  and  the 
expensive  restaurants,  and  abstain  from 
buying  .$18  hats.  But  the  farmers’  wives 
and  daughters  do  not  need  these  admoni¬ 
tions  ;  extravagance  in  these  lines  is  be¬ 
yond  their  horizon.  Their  extra  savings 
must  come  either  from  rigid  self-denial  or 
from  some  plan  for  making  extra  money. 
We  have  wondered  how  patriotic  c-ountry 
women  and  girls  are  meeting  this  prob¬ 
lem.  We  know  that  they  wdll  w'ant  to 
lend  some  savings  to  the  government  and 
to  help  equip  Pershing’s  Crusaders.  How 


perfect  order  that  in  less  than  80  min¬ 
utes  the  last  man  has  been  served.  The 
khaki  line  seems  endless.  It  must  seem 
longer  than  that  to  those  in  the  real’. 
But  the  coffee  in  the  big  pots  remains 
hot,  the  stew’  continues  to  steam,  and  in 
less  than  seven  seconds  each  man  has  an 
equipment  replete  with  food.  It  only 
takes  two  details  to  accomplish  this  mir¬ 
acle — perfect  system  and  vast  quantities 
of  things  that  one  can  eat.  That’s  about 
all  it  takes.  Flour,  potatoes  and  beef  are 
the  Big  Three  that  rule  the  realm  below, 
yet  there  are  159.000  pounds  of  fresh  veg¬ 
etables  waiting  to  be  absorbed,  jiroviding 
the  sea  doesn’t  get  too  rough. 

After  receiving  their  focxl  the  men  ar¬ 
range  their  own  menus.  For  example,  one 
takes  gravy  on  his  rice  and  jam  on  his 
bread.  The  next  takes  gravy  on  his 
bread  and  jam  on  his  rice,  using  the  com¬ 
bination  to  produce  a  crimson-tinted  mix- 
.  ture  of  startling  effect.  American  inge¬ 
nuity  is  hard  to  stop. 

Outside  of  providing  210,000  meals  at 
sea  the  mess  officer  of  the  shij)  has  very 
little  to  do.  Very  little.  He  is  only  called 
upon  to  provide,  by  the  regulations.  180 
different  varieties  of  food.  That's  all. 
Fver  try  to  order  ISO  different  things  to 
eaf^  Yet  this  is  the  authentic  list. 

The  food  needed  to  feed  several  thou¬ 
sand  men  at  sea  ranges  beyond  the  glut¬ 
ton’s  dream.  Y"ou  get  the  answer  in  the 
ship  down  below  the  waterline  where 


7,290  loaves  of  bread  have  been  baked  in 
one  day,  and  eaten,  and  where  you  stum¬ 
ble  over  every  variety  from  f)0,00(;  pounds 
of  beef  to  132,000  eggs,  or  a  compartment 
of  brick  ice  cream  in  a  10-degree-above¬ 
zero  vault. 

And  if  this  doesn’t  suit  you,  you  can 
bump  along  into  49,324  pounds  of  pota¬ 
toes,  7,100  pounds  of  ham  and  bacon, 
7,800  pounds  of  butter,  9.200  pounds  of 
sugar  and  01,500  pounds  of  flour. 

If  you  can’t  get  a  meal  out  of  this 
you  can  still  fall  back  on  4.000  pounds  of 
sausage,  .3,400  pounds  of  sauerkraut, 
20,000  pounds  of  apples.  19.800  pounds  of 
oranges  and  4,200  pounds  of  onions. 

And  this  leaves  out  1,000  poiinds  of 
jam  and  9,400  pounds  of  Lima  and  navy 
beans. 

The  sea  brings  on  an  appetite — at 
times.  So  does  wearing  khaki.  The  com¬ 
bination  develops  a  cyclone.  Yet  this 
ship  not  only  yields  many  thousands  of 
meals  a  day,  but  will  depo.sit  100,000 
pounds  of  food  at  its  next  port.  No  won¬ 
der  Mr.  Hoover  wanted  all  food  con¬ 
served.  He  must  have  thought  of  these 
men  in  khaki  w'aiting  their  turn,  one 
thousand  upon  another  thousand  through 
a  space  60  by  40  feet,  each  man  armed 
with  a  mess  equipment  in  either  fist, 
ready  to  go  over  the  top  and  break  the 
bread  line.  Breaking  the  bread  line  is 
the  popular  phrase.  On  this  trip  alone 
they  will  consume  75.000  loaves  and  use 
up  2,000  loaves  more  for  sandwiches  when 
they  leave  the  ship. 

There  is  no  vast  .space  for  all  thi.s — 
but  perfect  organization,  four  clean  kitch¬ 
ens,  and  a  mess  force  of  1.38  men  turn 
the  trick  without  a  tangle.  From  pota¬ 
toes  to  pies,  from  ice  cream  to  sauer¬ 
kraut,  fi’om  grapefruit  to  onions,  from 
jam  to  sardines,  the  allotment  is  drawn 
from  its  shadowed  hiding  place  below 
where  the  removal  of  several  pounds  hard¬ 
ly  leaves  a  dent.  And  handling  180  vari¬ 
eties  of  food  in  quantities  that  range  fi’om 
800  pounds  to  79  tons  speaks  almost  for 
itself. 


Canned  Meats ;  Pimentos 

Canned  Chicken. — Cook  until  meat  falls 
from  bones  in  just  enough  water  to  cook 
so  it  will  be  thick  Avhen  cold.  Back  in 
pint  cans,  fill  with  juice,  bne-half  tea- 
spoonful  salt,  put  on  tops,  cook  three 
hours.  This  is  better  than  to  put  in  sea¬ 
soning,  for  you  can  make  chicken  pie,  pot- 
pie,  etc.,  that  you  would  not  want  i)ep- 
pers  and  onions  in.  I  canned  a  35-pound 
turkey  this  Spring,  and  it  is  fine. 

Canned  Meat. — No.  1. — Cut  raw  meat 
from  bones,  pack  in  pint  cans  with  a 
piece  of  fat  on  top.  one-half  teaspoon  salt, 
not  any  water.  Cook  four  hours. 

No.  2. — Cook  till  meat  falls  fi’om  bones, 
pack  in  pint  cans,  add  one-half  teaspoon 
salt,  fill  full  -with  hot  liquid,  boil  three 
hours. 

'The  recipe  for  canned  pimentos  on 


July  13,  1918 

CIDER 

AND  VINEGAR 

Don’t  waste  your  wind -falls, 
culls,  Jinder-grades,  etc. — turn 
them  into  money  by  making 
good  marketable  cider 

Mount  Gilead 
Orchard  Cider  Presses 

Are  fully  giiavanteed.  Capacity 
up  to  8  bbls.  per  day.  Hand 
or  power;  Hydraulic  or  hand 
screw.  All  steel  construction. 
Easily  moved  from  orchard  to  orchard.  Grater 
mounted  on  press.  Complete  cider  mill  outfits  ready 
to  ship.  We  also  make  cider  evaporators,  apple  but¬ 
ter  cookers,  vinegar  generators,  elder  and  vinegar 
niters,  etc.  Send  for  Free  Cider  Itbss  Book. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO. 

1S7  Lincoln  Avenue  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  T 

INCREASED  APPLE  PROFITS 

A  Farquhar  Hydraulic 
Cider  Press  will  turn 
your  culls  into  good 
selling  cider.  You  can 
also  make  money 
pressing  for  your 
neighbors. 

Our  high  pressure  con¬ 
struction  gets  all  the  iulea 
from  the  apples  with  mini¬ 
mum  power.  Presses  In 
sizes  tram  15  to  400  barrels 
aday.  New  Catalogue 
giving  fuU  particulars  tree  on  request.  > 

A.B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Box  130,York,Pa. 

Wi  aho  mate  Englnw  iml  Boilers,  Saw  Mils,  Thrashers,  eta. 


Hydraulic  Cide; 
Press  Profits, 

EXTRA 
HEAVY  *rr 
PRESSURE 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO., 


EXPERT 
KNOWLEDGE 
FREELY 
GIVEN 


GETS  RESULTS 
108  Penn  Ave.,  Olean,  N.Y. 


LetCuticuraBe 
Your  Beauty  Doctor 

All  druggists;  Soap  25,  Ointment  25  A  50*  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  tree  of  **Cutlciir»,  Dept.  F,  Boston,” 


Books  Worth  Reading 


Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport. .  2.50 

Cheese  Making,  Van  Slyke . 1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Dane .  1.25 

Olean  Milk,  Winslow . 3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen.  Well . 1.60 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.60 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Save  Money  and  Hard  Work 

And  serve  your  country  by  saving  coal. 

Use  a  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove,  with  the  long 
blue  chimney.  You  get  gas  stove  comfort — clean,  intense 
heat;  no  fuel  wasted;  no  soot  or  odor.  No  coal,  wood  or 
ashes  to  add  to  your  hard  work. 

The  New  Perfection  lights  and  heats  instantly — gives  de¬ 
pendable  flame  for  every  cooking  need.  3,000,000  now 
in  use. 

Made  in  1,2,  3,  4-burner  sizes,  with  or  without  cabinet  top. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  New  Perfection  Kerosene 
Water  Heater  and  New  Perfection  Ovens — none  better. 

Use  SO-CO-NY  Kerosene — Inexpensive.  On  sale  every¬ 
where. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Offices 

New  York  Albany 

Buffalo  Boston 


NEW  PEI^CTION 

OIL  COOK  STOVES 


I  KEROSENE! 
OIL 


STANDARD  DlLCOSN.Y  I 
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pago  171  ftf  The  Rural  Cook  Book  is  far 
ahead  of  any  other.  I  put  up  many  cans 
of  both  green  and  ripe  ones.  mks.  ii.  S. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  following  is  the  recipe 
for  canned  pimentos  Mrs.  II.  S.  refers  to : 
Select  ripe  red  ones,  neither  dry  nor 
woody.  Cut  off  stem  end  and  extract  the 
seeds.  Drop  in  a  jar  and  cover  with  brine 
that  will  float  an  egg.  l,ot  stand  three 
days.  Wash  in  several  waters,  cover  with 
clear  water  one  day,  then  drain  well. 
I 'lace  pepijers  in  cans,  fill  to  overflowing 
with  boiling  water,  add  a  level  table- 
s))oonfiil  of  salt  to  each  quart  of  water; 
I)lace  in  a  boiler  <in  two-inch  layer  of 
straw,  weight  cans  to  jirevent  tit)ping, 
pour. in  boiling  water  to  cover  two-thirds 
of  the  can,  screw  lids  on  loosely  and  cover 
the  boiler.  When  the  water  boils  simmer 
10  minutes,  remove  and  seal.  They  are 
used  in  .salads,  as  a  relish  with  cold 
meats,  or  are  .stuffed  with  rice,  macaroni 
or  bread  crumbs. 


Home  Notes  from  Tennessee 

'  For  six  weeks  we  talked  rain  and 
wished  rain,  and  now  that  the  wheat  is 
partly  in  the  shock  and  partly  unreaped 
we  are  having  an  overabundance  of  rain. 
Was  there  ever  a  business  so  uncertain, 
so  full  of  blighted  hopes,  high  expecta¬ 
tions  and  bitter  disillusions  as  that  of 
farming?  Was  there  ever  as  thankless  a 
task,  one  with  as  little  given  and  as  much 
required,  as  that  of  feeding  the  millions 
who  clamor  for  more  at  less  cost  from  a 
machine  rushed  to  its  utmost  <-ai)acity. 
grinding  day  and  night,  without  the  lubri¬ 
cating  oils  of  proi)er  returns  for  time, 
labor  and  exicen.se  attached?  If  sea.sons 
ai'e  unfavorable  and  we  fail  to  produce 
the  recpiired  amount,  Ave  are  -called  loaf¬ 
ers,  shirkers  and  slackers.  If  the  seasons 
are  favorable  and  we  produce,  an  over- 
abtindance,  we  are  forced  to  .see  our  hard 
labor  go  for  naught,  not  even  the  cost  of 
jiroduction,  as  in  the  case  of  potatoes. 
While  jjeople  not  many  hundred  miles 
away  were  paying  GO  cents  i)er  peek  Ave 
Avere  told  there  Avas  no  market  for  them, 
or  else  offered  50  cents  per  bushel.. 

^leauwhile  Ave  give  of  our  most  precious 
and  are  just  as  anxious  that  they  shall  be 
fed  and  cared  for  as  those  who  talk  the 
most  and  do  the  lea.st.  We  give  our 
Avidow’s  mite  to  the  Red  (’ross,  because 
we  have  boys  to  be  cared  for;  and  to  help 
the  cause  along  Ave  pieced  and  (juilted  a 
Red  Cross  quilt;  it  is  a  beauty,  too,  oA’er 
SOO  yards  of  thr<?ad  set  in  minute  stitches. 
Six  of  us  finished  this  in  le.ss  than  three 
Aveeks,  and  at  the  mo.st  bu.sy  season,  too, 
but  it  Avas  a  labor  of  love,  and  Ave  hope 
to  realize  at  least  $25  from  the  sale. 

Dewberries  are  beginning  to  ripen  ;  yes¬ 
terday  the  small  fry  and  myself  picked 
two  gallons.  It  has  rained  us  out  to¬ 
day.  Our  berri(‘.s  groAV  Avild  ;  we  take  our 
vessels  and  go  sometimes  sev<‘ral  miles  to 
a  good  field,  help  ourselves,  come  home, 
wa.sh  and  can  the  berries,  prei)ai-e  dinner, 
clean  the  di.shes,  rest  a  bit  (the  others,  I 
mean),  gather  our  pails,  go  again,  return, 
can,  get  sui)per,  milk,  tend  to  the  chick¬ 
ens,  etc.,  then  mend  the  honor  badges 
(overalls),  and  perhaps  read  a  bit.  Bed¬ 
time  comes  anywhere  from  S  until  11 
o’clock ;  getting  up  time,  from  three  to 
four.  That  is  by  sun  time ;  sun  marks 
are  u.sed  to  regulate  timepieces  by  in 
many  homes. 

And  now  for  some  Civil  AVar  make¬ 
shifts:  Sweet  apple  cider  and  sour  ajiple 
cider,  in  equal  portions,  boiled  doAvu  thick 
and  then  mixed  and  boiled  until  it  con¬ 
gealed  or  jellied,  Avas  used  instead  of  sugar 
for  jelly  making.  SAveet  apple  cider  Avas 
boiled  doAvn  thick  to  sweeten  the  apple 
butter.  SAveet  ajiple  cider  Isjiled  to  a 
thick  sirup  Avas  used  for  preserving  ap¬ 
ples  and  peaches,  and  the  cidei'  Avas  made 
by  pounding  the  apples  Avith  a  large 
Avooilen  maul  in  a  big  wood  trough  made 
by  splitting  open  a  log  and  heAviug  out 
the  interior,  tine  end  of  trough  AV’as  ele¬ 
vated,  a  lade  made  in  the  lower  end  for 
juice  to  drain  through.  All  sorts  of  fruits 
Avere  <iried,  but  few  cans  u.sed.  Honey 
Avas  abundant ;  meat  and  game  plentiful. 

1  »ried  sweet  potatoes,  parched,  or  parched 
wheat,  made  a  fair  substitute  for  coffee. 

The  home  looms,  sheepfold  and  flax 
jjatch  kept  up  the  clothing  and  linen  sup¬ 
ply.  Home-cured  hides  Avere  converted 
into  shoes  and  boots  by  the  country  shoe¬ 
maker.  Ironwood,  sawed  into  short 
bharks,  Avell  seasoned,  furnished  the  pegs, 
flax  thread  and  homemade  beeswax  the 


thread,  and  stiff  hog  bristles  the  needles. 
Twelve  mouths’  wear  of  rough  usage  Avas 
not  uncommon  for  a  pair  of  homemade 
boots.  Now,  12  Aveeks  about  finishes  a 
pair.  The  days  are  just  as  long  noAV  as 
then,  if  the  average  life  is  shorter,  yet 
Avhere  would  w^e  get  the  avooI  carded  and 
.spun,  after  it  Avas  washed  j'nd  picked  by 
hand?  I  haw  i)icked  Avool  and  seedt'd 


sterilizing  until  the  Avater  is  boiling  or 
until  the  pressure  gauge  shoAvs  the  de¬ 
sired  pressure. 

10.  Keep  the  Avater  boiling  vigorou.sly 
throughout  the  sterilizing  period.  In  ' 
pressure  cookers  maintain  as  even  pi-es-  l 
.sure  as  possible.  A^ery  great  fluctuations  ' 
in  pressure  will  cause  the  liquid  to  ex-  j 
haust  from  the  glass  jars.  | 


C'cntcrpiece  and  so.arf  design  for  cross-stitch  cinhroidery,  Nos.  1307-1397a.  On  tlic.se 
designs  it  is  not  tlio  liaskct  itself  that  is  cinbroldercd,  liiit  tlie  background,  done  with  cross- 
stitch  in  yellow,  e.\cept  for  tlie  crosses  outlining  tlie  basket,  Avhich  should  be  In  green.  Tlie 
flowers  in  and  out  of  tlie  basket  are  formed  of  Frencli  knots  in  shades  of  rose,  with  here 
and  there  one  in  lavender.  The  leaves  are  for  green  and  are  formed  with  the  lazy  daisy 
stitch.  The  circles  are  outline  stitch  in  green.  The  scallops  are  buttonhole  stitch  in  yel¬ 
low  and  outlined  on  the  inside  with  green.  IleaA'y  floss  is  used  on  the  design,  except  for 
the  flowers  and  leaves.  One  may  eliminate  the  scallops  by  attaching  Cluny  lace  over  them, 
using  both  the  scallops  and  lace.  The  designs  are  on  white  or  tan  broiderweave,  and  wltli 
mercerized  floss  to  complete  emliroid'ery,  costs  for  No.  1397  centerpiece,  size  3t>  Inches,  .$1.2.A; 
Oluny  lace,  75  cents  extra.  Scarf  to  match,  1397a,  size  17x54  inches,  with  material  for 
Working,  .fl.OO. 


Cotton.  A  web  was  sized,  .spooled,  warped, 
put  in  the  loom,  quills  filled  and  yards 
of  jeans,  liiisey,  blankets,  etc.,  woven. 
Then  for  Summer  the  flax  was  broken, 
.scutched,  hackled,  spun  and  Avoven  into 
tow  cloth  for  bedticks,  .sheets,  toAvels, 
breeches,  aprons,  etc. ;  fine  linen  for  table¬ 
cloths,  handkerchiefs,  etc.  Look  at  the 
old-fashioned  coverlids,  both  white  and 
colored.  They  apiiear  to  represent  un¬ 
limited  time,  but  the  mothers  who  Avove 
them  helped  clear  the  Avilderness  into  a 
homestead  of  productiveue.ss,  raistxl  large 
families,  made  every  stitch  of  their  cloth¬ 
ing  by  hand,  and  stood  by  ever  ready  to 
assist  a  neighbor  in  a  time  of  trouble  or 
need.  Their  lives  were  solid;  but  uf)t 
sordid.  There  Avas  as  little  veneering  for 
them  as  there  aa'us  on  their  solid  home¬ 
made  furniture.  Noav  it’s  hmstle,  bustle, 
rustle — make  a  hundred-dollar  show  on  a 
ten-<lollar  income,  and,  after  it  is  all 
over,  we  must  depart  as  AA’e  came,  to 
stand  before  the  bar  of  justice  Avhere  only 
the  solid  things  Avill  count.  P.  B.  P. 


11.  Do  not  can  j)eas  and  SAveet  corn 
two-quart  cans. 


AA’hat  Ave  sow  we  reap,  and  the  one  har¬ 
vest  that  every  man  must  garner  is  his 
Avild  oats  crop.  That  law  is  inexorable. 
A  man’s  sins  follow  him  to  the  latest  day 
of  his  life,  and  sooner  or  later  he  has  to 
settle  for  them. 


Men  do  not  allow  their  good  habits  to 
take  root,  but  pull  them  up  every  now 
and  then,  as  children  do  flowers  they  have 
planted,  to  see  if  they  are  growing. — H, 
AA’.  Longfellow. 


The  Price  of  Safety 
is  Half  a  Cent 

There  is  simply  no  telling  how  liigh 
food  will  be  this  AVlnter,  so  you  are 
wisely  putting  up  more  fruit  and 
vegetables  this  Summer  than  ever 
before. 

For  the  same  reason,  you  are  going  | 
to  be  even  more  careful  than  ever.  1 
Not  one  single  jar  will  spoil,  if  you 
can  help  it  t 

As  Government  statistics  show,  by 
far  tbe  most  common  causeof  preserves  J 
spoiling  In  the  jars,  is  the  use  of  in-  ■* 
ferlor  rings. 

Take  no  chances  this  summer. 

Use  onlu 


y 


LLCO 

(EL'KO)G 


i‘!^| 


Air  never  greta  a  chance  to  work  its  ruinous 
way  tlirough  these  wide,  tliick,  tongli  rings.  Time 
doesn’t  weaken  the  perfect  protection  of  tlieir 
extra  heavy  quality  red  rubber. 

Your  precious  fruits  and  vegetables  are  safe 
obsofitfcftf— till  you  eat  them— when  sealed  by 
LLCO  Jumbo  Rings.  If  using  the  Coi.ii  Pack 
Atethod,  you  can  depend  upon  these  rings  to  hold 
perfectly  against  the  three  hours  of  steaming 
th.at  wrecks  poor  rubber. 

You  can  never  be  certain  about  cheap  rings. 
Wliy  run  the  risk?  The  diffierenirc  in  cost— f/ie 
price  of  sa/efy- llgnres  down  to  only  half  a  cent 
per  Jar. 

if  your  dealer  can't  supply  LLCO  Jumbo  Rings- 

Send  60c  (in  stamps)  for  4  dozen 

Or  blitter  yet,  81-50,  tlie  price  of  10  dozen,  ami 
get  12  dozen. 

A  dozen  gummed  labels  to  mark  your  jars,  sent 
free  with  each  dozen  of  tlie  rings. 

Loring  Lane  Company 
39  Harrison  Street  New  York  City 


Delicious,  Pure,  Full  Strength 


COFFEE 


Direct  from  Importer 
Saves  you  10  to  15  cents  per  pound 
5  lbs.  Genuine  Maracaibo  Coffee  A  i 

_ _  Bean  or  Ground  for  VI  njj 

1  lb.  Best  Tea,  1  lb.  Best  Coffee.  I - 

and  1  lb.  Best  Cocoa  for  | 

Money  back  if  you  are  not  delighted  with  the  quality. 
Parcel  Post  free  within  300  miles.  Send  for  Price  List. 

WRITE  NOW  for  one  of  the  $1.00  OFFERS 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 


61  Barclay  St 

New  York,  N.  Y« 


Of  431  Markat  St., 
-  Pittsburgh,  Ps. 


Things  to  Remember  in  Canning 

The  folloAving  suggestions  are  from 
Extension  Bulletin  No.  22,  “Home  (’an- 
ning,”  by  AV.  AV.  Clienowetli.  issued  by 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  (’ollege 
at  Amher.st: 

1.  A'ery  acid  iiroducts  should  be  canned 
in  lafMiuered  tin  or  in  glass  jars. 

2.  Do  not  fill  containers  Avith  Avilted 
vegetables.  If  only  slightly  wilted,  fresh¬ 
en  by  standing  in  cold  Avater ;  if  badly 
Avilted,  discard. 

3.  A  timetable  is  not  infallible.  At 
best  it  can  be  but  a  general  guide,  being 
based  upon  properly  matured  products, 
properly  prepared,  aud  properly  packed. 

4.  Do  not  exiiect  your  A’Ogetables  to  de¬ 
velop  acid  (“flat  sour”)  spontaneously. 
Even  bacteria  require  some  time  to  jiro- 
duce  results.  At  the  same  time,  do  not 
alloAV  blanched  vegetables  to  stand  un¬ 
necessarily  long  before  sterilization  begins. 
It  is  just  as  Avell  to  be  safe. 

5.  Absolute  cle.qnliuess  at  every  stage 
is  imperative.  Unclean,  imperfect  pro¬ 
ducts  and  slovenly  methods  in  canning 
Avill  most  certainly  result  in  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

0.  Hard  Avater  used  in  making  brines 
AA’ill  often  give  a  di.scolored  liiiuor  with 
peas,  corn  and  asparagus. 

7.  One  should  not  feel  di.scouraged  if 
the  liquor  does  not  cover  the  solid  con¬ 
tents  of  the  jar.  The  product  will  keep, 
even  -  though  the  jiackage  is  not  as  at¬ 
tractive  as  it  should  be. 

-S.  A  uniform  pack  is  a  large  contrib¬ 
uting  factor  to  successful  canning. 

0.  Do  not  begin  to  count  the  time  foP 


lls  Pive  Times 
AsQmck 


That’s  one 
reason  why 
you  will  pre¬ 
fer  the  Bab¬ 
bitt  way  of 
peeling 
peacheSf 
and 


'A  Dip  and  It’s  Done* 


pears 

plums 


for 


preserving. 

Besides  the  time  and  labor  saved,  the  Babbitt  way 
also  preserves  the  best  flavored  part  of  the  fruit  —  that 
next  the  skin.  And  it’s  so  easy!  You  simply  dip  the  fruit 
in  a  hot  solution  of  Babbitt’s  Concentrated  Lye  and  all  the 
skin  comes  off,  leaving  the  whole  perfect  fruit.  This  is  the 
way  the  big  California  fruit  canners  peel  fruit.  The 
U.  S.  Board  of  Food  Inspection  also  approves  it.  Has 
no  effect  on  quality  or  flavor. 

Read  the  directions  carefully.  Then  get  a 
can  of  Babbitt’s  Lye  at  your  dealer’s  and  test 
this  easy  way.  Write  for  booklet.  It  gives 
many  other  household  uses  for  Babbitt’s  Lye. 


DIRECTIONS  ; — To  9  Ballons  of  water  add  half  a 
can  of  Babbitt’s  Concentrated  Lye  and  half  an 
ounce  of  alum.  (For  small  quantities  of  fruit  use 
one  gallon  of  water,  4  tablespoons  Babbitt's  and 
a  pinch  of  alum.)  Place  fruit  in  a  wire  basket  or 
thin  cloth  and  suspend  in  the  boiling  solution  for 
two  minutes.  Rinse  thoroughly  in  cold  water  and 
all  the  skin  will  come  off. 


B.  T.  BABBITT,  Inc.,  1 1  Broadway 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Our  Country  Needs 
Livestock  and  Poultry 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

for 

FARM  SANITATION 

will  keep  Livestock  and 
Poultry  healthy. 


KRESO  DIP  NO.  1 

EASY  TO  USE. 

EFFICIENT.  ECONOMICAL. 

Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice  and  Mites; 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches  and 
Common  Skin  Diseases. 

PREVENTS  HOG  CHOLERA. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS 
ON  POULTRY  AND  LIVESTOCK. 

Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


20%  More 

MILK! 


That’s  what  some  dairymen  report  who  use 
SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  in  flytime.  Ten  per 
cent  is  a  common  experience  and  the  reason 
is  plain.  Worried,  restless,  ill-tempered 
cows  will  not  give  as  much  milk  as  those 
that  are  quietly  contented. 

SO-BOS-SO 

^  KILFUY 

Drives  flies  away  and  quiets  cows.  Save 
yourself  money  and  worry  this  season.  Treat 
your  cows  fairly  when  flies  are  thick.  Spray 
daily  with  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY.  Known  and  used  by 
thousands  of  most  successful  stockmen  and 
dairymen.  Saves  its  cost  many  times  over. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY 
in  handy-sized  containers  or  send  us  bis 
name  for  our  special  Trial  Offer. 

The  H.  E.  Allen  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  50  Carthage,  N.Y. 


ABSORBine 

TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
I  Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Ouittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
use;  does  not  blister  or  remove 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the  borte. 
C2.  SOper  bottle,  delivered. 

Book  7  R  free. 
ABSORBINE.  JR.  .the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful,  Swollen  Veins,  Wens,  Strains,  Bruises; 
stops  pain  and  inSammation.  Price  Sl.JS  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tcU  you  more  if  you.  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  in  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.  D.  F.,  SSTempIeSt.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


lSIINERAL'"o”.l? 
HEAVE5?a,r, 
^COMPOUND 

IS 


Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
aafiafaction  or 
money  refunded 

|$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

AGENTS  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 

WANTED  /  Write  for  descriptive  booklet^ 

WNEBAL  HEAVE  REMEOV  COa  461  fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Ft 

The  Dr.  CLARK  STRAINER 

reiii.ives  nil  sediment  from  milk.  No  cheese  cloth  or  wire 
gnnze  used,  llecommeiided  by  Conn.  Dairy  Cominission- 
ers.  Also  used  by  Storrs  College.  C.  f.  KLINGER.  Groloii,  Conn 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  SE,  New  York 


m 
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Hold  Tight  to  the  Sheep  and  Hold  Tight 
Together 

Looki.vc,  to  the  Future. — There  is 
iniieli  dissati.sfactiou  conuected  with  the 
wool  muddle,  and  some  are  di.scouraged 
with  the  future  of  sheep,  but  we  must 
grow  the  mutton  and  wool  for  this  coun¬ 
try,  same  as  we  produce  pork.  beef,  cot¬ 
ton,  corn  and  wheat.  Common  sense,  bus¬ 
iness  and  patriotism  deniaud  it,  and  now, 
i  since  we  m.ade  a  nice  start  for  that  pur- 
[  pose,  every  ewe  fit  to  reproduce  and  every 
good  ewe  lamb  should  be  .saved.  It  looks 
blue  to  the  men  who  paid  long  jirices  for 
indifTerent  sheep,  expecting  dollar  wool, 
and  to  others  who  might  h;ive  sold  high, 
hut  instead  kept  them  full  of  high  cost 
feed  during  a  long,  cold  AA'iuter,  and  it 
catches  the  men  who  ueisi  the  money  to 
meet  iiayments  and  do  not  know  how  to 
realize  on  their  clip.  Fanners  are  u.se<l 
to  .selling  things  when  ready,  at  home, 
taking  the  money  and  applying  it,  but 
few  can  understand  the  hedges  built 
about  wool.  It  is  a  bad  mix  to  many, 
but  we  must  keep  the  sheep  anyhow,  and 
see  they  pay  in  future.  This  will  result 
in  (Hie  of  two  things.  llither  it  will 
down  the  slieej*  industry  in  the  fleece¬ 
growing  States,  or  it  will  call  out  the 
latent  fight  in  sheep  men  so  they  will 
protect  the  flocks,  and  I  believe,  from 
what  I  know  of  them,  that  it  will  he  the 
latter. 

Lack  of  Okganization.— Take  a  look 
at  ourselves  and  find  the  cause  of  trouble. 
.\ssociation  "with  sheei*  has  made  sheep 
men  gentle  men,  and  they  have  stood 
alone,  helpless  against  organized  business. 
Right  here,  where  there  are  flocks  on 
most  farms,  we  have  been  as  helpless  as 
if  there  was  but  one  bunch  in  a  county. 

AA  e  exercise  good  business  judgment  un¬ 
til  the  wool  is  clipped  and  then  stand 
about,  waiting  for  someone  to  take  it  off 
our  hands,  at  his  price.  This  is  no  re¬ 
flection  on  local  buyers,  because  they  are 
necessary,  and  they  operate  the  best  they 
can  under  their  conditions.  AA’hen  we 
meet  each  other  the  question  is:  “AATiat 
are  we  going  to  get  for  wool?”  Do  you 
know  any  other  class  of  business  men 
who  produce  under  such  uncertiiinty?  Do 
you  suppose  the  wool  manufacturers  or 
salesmen  ever  waste  their  breath  on  such 
a  question?  Also,  we  have  .stood  about 
and  seen  our  good  wool  carrying  substi¬ 
tute.  displaced  by  100  to  200  fier  cent  of 
material  of  low  value,  and  took  it  for 
granted  that  it  was  all  right.  Yes,  and 
men  who  grow  nice  fibers  of  pure  wool 
can  be  seen  any  day  with  clothing  made 
from  fibers  .so  short  they  have  deserted. 
Now  we  are  Americans,  as  patriotic  as 
any:  wool  growing  is  a  standard,  useful 
and  necessary  industry,  and  Avhile  we 
could  drop  it  and  engage  in  sure  things, 
it  is  our  duty  to  stick  and  make  it  pay. 
How  can  we? 

Ry  Organiz.mtox. — AA'hile  we  stood 
alone,  the  people  who  wanted  our  wool, 
and  got  it,  have  been  organized.  Part  of 
the  work  of  that  has  been  to  influence  us 
to  grow  more,  and  they  appeared  to  have 
the  funds  to  operate.  They  wanted  more 
wool,  and  there  is  a  little  more  of  it  going 
to  them,  as  they  need  it.  the  easiest  it  ever 
traveled  to  them,  and  at  as  low.  com- 
liaratively,  as  they  ever  secured  it.  At 
the  prices  paid  for  sheep,  labor,  feed, 
grown  or  bought,  they  are  getting  it  at 
two-thirds  cost.  It  will  leave  us  at  from 
(>()  to  70  cents  a  pound,  and  the  price, 
which  will  finally  arrive  by  devious  ways, 
will  show  the  result  of  organization  on 
one  hand  and  neglect  of  it  on  the  other. 

f'oMPAKisoN  WITH  Otiieks. — Take  a 
look  at  cotton  prices,  more  than  double 
the  cost  of  production,  the  result  of  busi¬ 
ness  methods  by  growers  and  dealers, 
against  business  methods  among  manufac¬ 
turers.  Cotton  has  .someone  to  look  after 
it,  but  Avool  has  no  friends.  Cotton  has 
had  governmental.  .State  and  all  kinds  of 
economic  effort  and  propaganda  to  de¬ 
crease  iiroduction  and  to  turn  toward 
wheat,  corn.  hogs,  and  even  sheep,  while 
wool  has  had  the  same  agencies  doing 
everything  possible  to  increase  it.  Looks 
strange,  doesn’t  it?  Ohio  has  more  wool 
growers  than  any  other  State,  and  just 
one  of  them,  by  accident,  was  present 
when  the  price  of  wool  was  set.  He  w 


asked  how  many  wool  growers  he  repre¬ 
sented,  while  he  represented  nobody.  That 
little  circumstance  has  taught  us  some¬ 
thing.  AA'e  remark  that  cotton  is  neces¬ 
sary  as  wool,  for  clothing,  but  especially 
munitions,  and  while  it  is  unlikely  a  price 
ever  will  be  set,  if  it  is,  there  will  be 
friends  to  try  to  influence  it.  The  cotton 
manufacturers  want  lower  prices  and  can¬ 
not  get  them,  but  wool  has  no  advocate. 
The  Government,  we  gladly  say,  has  a 
right  to  our  wool,  or  boys,  or  anything  it 
needs  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  but 
the  word  “allocate”  will  always  be  an 
opprobrious  one.  Take  the  horse  indus¬ 
try  for  example ;  but  it  is  hardly  fair  for 
an  illustration  because  it  is  established, 
with  a  suriflus,  while  wool  is  a  deficit. 
►Say  a  man  has  a  pair  in  his  stable.  An 
agent  of  the  Government  comes  and  says, 
“I  want  one  of  those  horses  and  will  take 
both  at  my  price,  hut  will  turn  the  other 
over  to  a  horse  buyer,  and  you  will  sure 
get  your  money  some  time.”  It  was  one 
of  the  mistakes  incident  to  war  times. 
There  must  of  necessity  he  many. 

The  Ohio  AA'ool  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion. — 'AA'e  have  a  State  union  well  start¬ 
ed.  There  is  intelligence  enough  among 
sheep  men  to  get  all  they  should  have,  if 
they  go  after  it.  They  now  see  that  they 
have  always  taken  what  was  coming,  but 
have  awakeneil.  There  has  never  been  a 
price  dependent  on  supply  and  demand  of 
wool,  bccau.se  the  supply  always  was  short 
and  the  iirice  also.  If  growers  had  couu 
seled  and  planned,  and  put  up  a  cent  a 
pound  for  a  working  fund,  that  cent 
would  have  brought  others  back  and  self- 
respect  with  them.  If  they  had  given  a 
cent  a  fleece,  or  like  the  fee  to  join  our 
association,  we  would  have  the  feeling 
of  manliness  we  merit,  instead  of  useless¬ 
ness.  It  i.s  time  we  should  he  some¬ 
bodies.  and  take  united  action  to  grow  all 
the  wool  needed  in  America,  at  least. 
There  are  many  local  .and  county  unions, 
principally  to  help  Set  the  highest  price 
for  wool,  hut  these  should  be  united  in 
State  unions.  Ours  is  a  State  association, 
W’ith  S.  M.  Cleaver,  Delaware,  president ; 
Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  Columbus,  A’ice-presi- 
dent.  and  .T.  F.  AAYilker.  Gambier,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer.  Our  purpose  is  to 
encourage  and  jirotect  sheep  and  avooI  in¬ 
terests.  Do  you  know  of  any  economic 
union  for  a  better  purpose?  We-  want  to 
put  the  sheep  industry  on  a  solid  basis 
and  give  the  sheej)  the  position  of  respect 
it  merits  in  Ohio,  and  we  cun  win  with 
the  hell)  of  other  unions,  and  grow  the 
wool  to  clothe  Americans.  At  present  it 
is  a  shame  with  our  intelligence  and  re¬ 
sources  that  the  sheep  industry  is  at  the 
“tail  end”  of  other  endeavors.  This  is 
the  turning  point.  If  \ve  talq*  hold  with 
confidence  it  will  he  a  personal  and  na¬ 
tional  gain,  hut  if  we  do  not  look  after 
our  interests,  and  the  price  of  wool  is 
too  low,  as  it  is  now.  and  uncertain,  as  it 
lias  always  been,  the  sheei)  will  go  to  the 
stock  yards,  or  become  parasite  incu¬ 
bators.  That  is  a  sorry  view,  hut  is  the 
truth,  and  we  must  ward  off  such  disas¬ 
ter.  AA’’e  miLSt  unite  for  fair  treatment, 
while  we  stick  to  the  sheep. 

Ohio.  W.  W,  REYNOLDS. 


HOG  FOOD 


IKS' 


Produces  highest  grade  pork  at  lowest  cost. 
259b  to  309b  protein— 109b  fat.  Ask  for 
Samples. 

Consolidated  Digester  Tankage 

Meat  and  bone.  409&to459b  protein — 129b  fat. 

$65.00  per  ton.  Less  than  ton  lots,  4c.  lb. 
CONSOUDATED  DRESSED  BEEF  CO. 
Offenhauser  Department  E 

Stock  Yards  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Turnips,  Rape  and  Apples  for  Cows 

1.  How  large  a  quantity  of  turnips 
can  be  fed  to  a  cow  daily  without  in¬ 
juring  the  flavor  of  the  milk?  2.  AA’’ould 
rape  or  cabbage  have  the  same  effect  as 
turnips?  3.  Are  apples  in  any  way  in¬ 
jurious  to,  cows?  I  have  noticed  cows 
wheni  fed  on  them  to  act  as  if  their  teeth 
were  sore  or  tender.  a.  w.  p. 

Ontario. 

1.  It  is  hardly  the  quantity  of  turnips 
that  are  f(>d  to  a  cow  that  affect  the  flavor 
of  her  milk,  hut  rather  the  time  of  feed¬ 
ing.  Hndcr  no  conditions  should  turnips 
be  fed  just  before  milking.  The  best  time 
to  feed  them  is  directly  after  milking; 
A  bushel  a  day  may  ho  fed  if  no  other 
succulence  is  fed  in  the  ration. 

2.  Rap(»  or  cabbage,  particularly  rape, 
would  have  a  similar  effect  upon  the  milk 
as  would  turnips. 

3.  It  is  not  good  policy  to  feed  apples 

to  cows.  They  contain  little  nutriment, 
and  are  likely  to  cause  sore  month  if 
eateb  in  large  quantities.  n.  F.  j. 


L  ••• 

SWINE 

• 

•  m 

BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

Spring  pigs  iill  sold.  Now  taking  orders  for 
August  and  September  pigs  to  be  shipt>ed 
at  8  to  10  weeks  old  at  S5JO  each  and  up. 

C.  H.  Carter,  Whitguern  Farm,  West  Chester.  Pa. 


ALBAMONT 

BERKSHIRES 

AA  e  offer  a  fine  lot  of  young  registered  hoars 
of  outstanding  quality  and  tlie  best  of  breetl- 
ing  at  reasonable  prices.  Address 

JOHN  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON 

BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  of  size  and  quality.  Big  litters 
from  large,  mature  Sows.  3  fall  boars.  2 
sows  left.  Excellent  lueeding.  Reasonable 
prices.  Satisfaction  G  u  a  r  a  n  t  ee  d.  Wriie 
H.  Gbimsilaw,  -  North  East,  Pa. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

I  offer  some  Berkshire  Bo*r  pigs  that  have  Class  in 
every  line.  Also  Ciiarmer’s  Champion  5th  Ko.  208200, 
by  Lady  Longfellow’s  Champion  2nd,  Ko.  140749, 
and  out  of  Charmer’s  Bess,  No.  153136.  Send  for 
historic  pedigree  and  price  and  do  not  forget  what 
the  BerkshireBarrow  (Masses  did  to  ALL  OTHER  BREEDS 
and  CROSSES  at  the  last  International  at  Chicago. 
Address  tl.  E.  WAXSON»  ATarble<iftle»  Conn. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood : 

SoeciBl  Fall  farrowed  boars,  ready  for  service. 

ffwvitti  *5,eighing  in  breeding  condition  200  to  350 
poniHis  at  six  and  seven  months  of  age.  A  few  that 
weighed  300  pounds  when  six  months  old,  from  a  sow 
that  farrowed  litters  of  14  and  17.  Also  hoar  pigs 
H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15,  DUNDEE.  N.Y. 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conforniation; 
cholera  immunetl;  300  head;  all  ages  and  sexes. 
Every  animal  just  as  represented  and  must  be 
s.atisfactoi-y  to  jmi'chaser  or  money  refunded 
CAT  ROCK  FARM,  -  WESTWOOD,  MASS. 


FOR  SALE 

Reg.  Berkshire  Pigsi^ark;!^ 

John  H.  Stark,  -  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Kinderhook  Registered  DUROCS 

Good,  husky  pigs  from  inalure  sires  and  dams.  Some  late 
ones  now  priced  at  $15  ;  others  at  $‘-’0  and  $85.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  return  the  goods— our  slogan.  Swat  the  Hun  with 
a  BAST  DUROC.  KINDERHOOK  OUROC-JERSEY  ASSOC.,  Kinderhsok.  M.T. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  GILTS 

Bred  to  Defender  boar  for  September 
farrow.  Few  spring  boars  and  tried 
SOW'S.  Prices  reasonable. 

L.  M.  TAYLOR,  -  -  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


“ H  A  M  P  S  H  I  R  E  S” 

Most  any  age.  Free  circular  jnst  out. 
Also  Registered  Gueiuisey  bulls,  from  tu* 
berculous-free  herd.  I.orrsT  LAU  N  EaKM, 
Itox  K,  IUrd-In*Haud,  l.aneavtpr  ('o.^  Penn. 


For  Sale-33TiroOS  Z''Zf, 

yearling  we  ever  raised,  bred  for  .Inly.  Fall  shoata 
and  spring  pigs.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia,  Pa. 


Taking  Orders  urg"  Berkshire  Pigs 


DAVID  WIANT 

Huntington  MilU.  Po. 


Reg.O.I.C.’s 


6  to  8  weeks.  Price,  $16.00 
Nrn.  J.  K.  I.OOUIS,  M.iupld.,  M.  f. 


as 


“Did  you  see  where  the  Germans  as¬ 
sailed  the  Americans  with  mustard  gas?” 
‘Yes ;  and  in  return  the  Americans  pep¬ 
pered  them.” — Baltimore  American. 


The  Modern 
Gas 

Tractor 


Its  construction, 
utility,  opera¬ 
tion  and  repair. 


By  Victor  W.  Page. 

5'/4x7i/2.  Cl.  475  pp.  24  III. 
3  folding  plates. 

plants,  treating  exhaustively 


The 
latest 
and  must 
roinplete 
work  pub¬ 
lished  o  n 
farm  tract¬ 
ors  and  tractor  power 
on  their  design  and  construction,  and  giving  complete 
instructions  on  their  care,  operation  and  rejpair.  It 
describes  all  ignition  systems,  all  tyjies  of  vaporizers 
and  carburetors,  latest  forms  of  power  plants  and 
installations,  clutches,  speed  changing  and  rewrsing 
gears,  all  frame  parts  and  their  functions,  and  every 
recent  improvement  in  tractor  and  auxiliary  appli¬ 
ances.  All  types  and  sizes  of  gasoline,  kerosene  and 
oil  tractors  are  fully  described.  Kiery  |)hase  of 
traction  engineering  practice  is  fully  covered. 

The  above  hook  will  he  sent  postpaid  for  Two 
New  Yearly  Suhscriptions  or  Four  Yearly  Re¬ 
newal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  Yearly  Sub¬ 
scription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  T. 
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THE  OTIS  HERD 

Milking  Shorthorns- Willoughby,  Ohio 

g££p  ilHBBfr”  i|  MILK 


Real  dual 
Purpose 
quality. 
Winners 
of  50  first 
prizes  and 
1  8  cham¬ 
pions  and 
Grand 
Champions 
1917  fairs. 


We  hold 
the  world’s 
2 -year-old 
official 
record  on 
Bessboro. 

Orphan 
2nd;  milk 

10,631  lbs. 
and  415.81 
lbs.  B.  F. 

Many  cows 
now  on  test 
making. 
High  records. 

IMP.  WHITE  QUEEN 

Record  10,430  lbs.  Purchase  price  $3,000.  8  half  sisters  with  records  above  10,00  lbs  ■ 

A  few  young  bull-calves  for  sale,  around  6  months  old.  Priced  $150  per  head  and  up;  descendents  j 
from  the  best  producing  families.  A  very  small  lot  of  young  heifers,  priced  $300  per  head  and  up, 


COME  AND  SEE  US 

R.  M.  DODINGTON,  Mgr. 


OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO 


C 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILK  AND  MEAT— Two  of  the  Greatest  Necessities 
of  the  Age.  The  MILKING  SHORTHORN  com¬ 
bines  and  supplies  both.  Have  YOU  pnrehosed 
that  pure-bred  bull  calf  to  improve  your  lierd  1 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.WashlngtonvIIle,  N.Y. 

Mr.GeneralFarinerlDairySfiorfhorns^^^fi^tT^f* 

breed  for  yon.  Try  them.  Ws  offer  a  tno  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  lieifer  calves  and  a  bull,  unrelated,  Choics- 
ly  bred.  First  draft  or  cheek  for  S425  takes  them. 
A  few  others.  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK,  Interlaken,  N.  V. 


PRAYEII  SPRING  FARM 

On  Derby-Bridgeport  Trolley  Lino. 

Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  Bull  service 

Will  Exchange  registered  Berkshire  young  sows 
and  boars  for  registered  Berkshire  sows  any  age. 

J  ersey  Bull  Calf  For  Sale 

Grandly  bred  and  splendid  individual.  Price,  $40. 
VICTOR  FARMS,  -  Bellvale,  N.  V. 

DmaC  are  profitable.  “  Be.t  Prodnetloa  In  (h.  Eeit,' 
DVOl  a  new  booklet,  contains  valuable  information 
Cattit  and  pmtures  of  Ahirditn-Angui.  Free  ou_requeBt. 


C.  W.  ECKAKUT, 


31  N.ifian  Scre.t,  E.n  York 


POINT  LOOKOUT  FARMS 

Two  Reg.  Dairy  Sliorthorii  Bulls,  Calved  Oct.,  1916,  and 
Nov.,  1917.  WM.  TELFEK,  9lGn.,  ItOUXK l.WlLMl.NOTON,  Dki, 

Registered  Hampshire  Sheep  For  Sale 

One  Ram.  two  years  old.  Two  Yearling  Rams. 

D.  G.  OONAUUR,  Long  Meadows,  Baldwinsville.  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Collie  Puppies 

S8.  Females,  $6. 


From  pure-bred,  grand  working 
stock.  "  The  Intelligent  kind.’’ 
Shipped  on  approval.  JI  a  1  e  s. 

Win.  .  Ketch,  Cohoctuii,  N.  Y. 


Airedales  and  Collies  i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in- 
ructive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

ForSale-AFew  Thoroughbred  Airedale  Pups 

Eligible  for  registration.  FRANK  MEAD,  Amksia,  N.  Y. 
Pnllln  D„na  Finely  bicd ;  beauties;  out  of  real  drivons. 

UOIlie  rups  brookside  farms,  Pko.si‘eci,  Omo 


SWINE 


PIGS,  6  Weeks  Old,  Two  for  $25 

Breeding  SOWS;  nuiny  in  pigs.  Chester  Whites  and 
Berkshires  from  Registered  .Stock.  Fine  Cliestor 
Wliite  Boar,  2  years  old.  Ain  going  into  service. 
Opportunity  for  a  party  to  get  into  breeding  busi¬ 
ness.  Complete  Equipped  plant.  Write 
MacLEVY  EAKM,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Mulefoots  Coming  Hog 

10-weeks  pigs,  S15  each.  Three,  835.  ^  oung 
sows,  farrow  soon,  850. 
Glenwood  Farm:.  -  Baudall,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Twenty  3-Mos.-01d  Pigs 

Thirteen  dollars  each.  Nice  ones. 
ROUSE  BROS.,  •  New  Albany,  Pa. 

For  Sale-100  PigS  White  and  Berkshire; 

$8  each.  Ready  to  ship.  ROUSE  BROS.,  New  Albany,  Pa. 

01  boar  pigs,  (!  weeks  old,  S12  00  each. 
•  I.V>  a  Hkubkut  Haith,  Manlius.  New  York 


Books  Worth  Reading 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50 

Cheese  Making,  van  Slyke  . . 1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow .  3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels...' .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen,  Woll .  1.60 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

833  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


HOLSTEINS 


] 


Cortland  Holstein  Farms 

OFFERS  for  SALE 

ftO  .Springers,  large  heavy  cows  with  proper  care 
will  milk  '.H)0  to  12,000  lbs.  per  year.  40  t^reah  cows. 
Some  of  them  are  now  milking  6.5  lbs.  per  day. 
00  Extra  line  oow«  due  to  freshen  this  fall.  A 
good  many  are  milking  40  lbs.  per  day  now.  In  calf 
to  Keg.  Bulls.  40  Keg.  Heifers,  fine  large  Heifen, 
part  of  them  are  bred.  100  High  grade  Heifers 
one  and  two  years  old.  16  Hcglstcred  Bulls. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

208  &  205  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


MAPLE  LAWN  FARM 

haaC  for  fmmpdlate  sale  60  extra  lararo 

HOLSTEIN 

snrfnflrcrs.  100  cows  to  freshen  this  fall, 
all  in  calf  to  regristered  sire.  50  fresh 
cows,  all  youngr  and  heavy  producers, 
come  and  see  them  milked.  Also  ail 
aifes  in  registered  stock:  25  registered 
bulls  and  bull  calves.  Registered  bull 
calf  and  two  high-grade  heifers  $60  for 
the  trio.  Satisiactfon  guaranteed. 

0.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.,  Cortland,  N.  T. 
OfRce,  31^  Main  Street,  Biircesi  Bloek 


Kingoi  UiePontiacs 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  SIRE 

We  can  offer  one  of  his  sons,  born  in  April,  out 
of  an  18-lb.  3-year-old,  wliose  sire  is  a  40-11). 
grandson  of  King  Segis.  PRICE  -  8500. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  -  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Grade  Holsteins 

Special  prices  for  next  60  days  for  immediate  sale 

50  fresh  cows  and  close  springers,  100  cows 
which  are  to  freslien  in  August,  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober.  lOO  2  and  S.year.old  heifers,  bred  to 
freshen  early  fall.  Tlie  be.st  lot  of  stock  ever  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  in  central  New  York. 

C.  VV.  ELLIS,  Jr.,  Maple  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Oi'KicE:  Burgess  Block,  3V4  M.ci.s  St. 


SPOT  FARM 

HOLSTEINS 

8  Holstein  calves,  eitlier 
|Sex,  .$15  to  $25  each,  express 
'paid  in  lots  of  5.  Registered 
Ibulls,  .5  moiitlis  old  to  1  year 
old.  Registered  heifers,  all 
ages.  Registered  and  liigh 
grade  cows.  Large  stock  on 
liand  to  select  fioni. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  TuUy,  N.Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Call 

—marked  like  the  $106,000  call'-  Sin* — King:  KorIh 
l*oiitlue  Twirtk— son  of  tho  $50,000  hull  hy  a  Ih.  ii*yr» 
old  dam.  Dani^KlMie  Ilibtiu  l*<Mitiac — 12.000  Ihs.  milk 
witli  Ist  calf  as2-yr  old,  Fir.st  cJieck  for  ^100  jfets  thii 
bargain.  Why  look  further  '/ 

MAPLKWOOO  FARM,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

AH  apes,  either  sex.  Also  Hi^fh  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  $15  to  $20  cacli.  F.  H.  WOOD  CorilunU,  Ac»v  York 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  v^”tffor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  EitRM,  Chittenaiioo.N.Y 

ITni*  rfenixr  AA  '^'ht  ecB  a  l-moa.-old  rcg.  Ilnl- 
A  U1  vllly  stein  Imi;, grandson  of  a S50.000 

Imll.  .\U  tested  dams  and  a  world’s  record  in  i)cdigree. 
I’erCout  individual.  ChUVEICUAl.E  fXKM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


FOR 

SALE 


L- 

AYRSHIRES 

• 

•  • 

ANIMALSforsTle 

Run  mostly  light,  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
lireeding;  everytliing  guaranteed  that  leaves 
tlie  farm,  or  money  i)aek. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


1) 


I  I  *  I  t 
*  ■  •  I  I 


0phir  fairm 


fjampshires 


Champion  Stock  For  Sale 
at  Exceptional  Prices 

Just  the  opportunity  for  a  beginner 
wishing  to  establish  a  thoroughbred 
flock. 

Ram  lambs,  yearlings  and 
two  -  year  -  olds,  including 
1917  Prize  Winners. 

40  ewes,  including  20 
yearlings — all  registered. 

Write  for  photograplis  and  particulars. 

OPHIR  FARM 

Purchase,  New  York 


GUERNSEYS 


f^uernseys 


l^uality  Guernsey  Products 

The  highest  Natural  Golden  Yellow  color,  delicfoua  Indi¬ 
vidual  flavor,  and  content  of  butter  fat— combine  to 

make  Guernsey  milk  In  greatest  demand 
by  discriminating  consumers. 


Write  for  In¬ 
formation  rola- 
dve  toGuernaeya 

to 

American 
Guernsey  Cattle 
^  Club 


[ 


JERSEYS 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

MAY  ROSES 

Our  three  herd  sires  carry  an  avcnigo  of 
25fo  of  the  blood  of  the  peerless  May  Rose 
2ml.  Before  you  buy  your  next  bull,  write 
us  for  our  list  of  young  bulls. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr,,  Cohasset,  Mass 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Imll  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  witli  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
ill  every  way.  Tlie  dams  milk  from  4ll  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fre.sli.  Huy  one  of  llieiu  and  grade  up 
your  lierd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenort,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Guernseys-J  tZI.old:  *l,un: 

10  mos.  TWO  TO  SIX  HEIFERS;  all  May  Rose 
iireeding.  Foundation  herd;  3  animals,  8800. 
TABER  &  MIONIN,  Castile,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Heifers 

l>r.  E.  F.  BRONK,  .  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  lOo 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
THE  SHADY8IDE  FARMS,  North  Benton.  0. 


Shetland  Ponies  Sebring,  Otiia.  Oldest 

held  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  iu  U.  S 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

Three  sons  of  The 
Im ported  Jap  75265 
(sire  of  33  tested 
cows),  out  of  im¬ 
ported  Register  of 
Merit  dams.  Rec- 
ommended  as 
herd-headers. 

AYER  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Rhila.,  Pa 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


‘‘QUALITY”' 


fgr  Sale  Ten  Jersey  Heifers 

Six  of  them  bred.  Four  yearlings.  All  from 
Register  of  Merit  stock.  We  will  make  a  price 
to  anyone  wanting  the  lot.  A  grand  Bull  Calf 
to  make  a  header  for  this  herd.  Address 


E.  W.  MOSHER 


Aurora,  N.  Y. 


We  are  offering  a  few  Jersey  Cows 
Bred  Heifers,  Yeading  Heifers 

Heifer  and 
Bull  Calves 

.\lso  full  line  of 
Chester  Wliito  I’igs, 

10  wks.  to  5  mos. 
old.  Send  stamp 
for  Circulars. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  Box  66.  West  Chester,  Penna. 

Fosterlield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

Cows,  Served  Heifers,  Calves,  both  sexes.  Ad¬ 
dress  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Bos  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.J 

WE  ARE  OFFERING  THE 

Biggest  Bargains  in  Reg.  JERSEYS 

of  any  farm  in  America.  JONES  JERSEY  FARM,  Soiiguoit,  S.Y. 

Two’^Tred®"' Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  One  HeiferCalf 

from!  to 8 mos. old.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS S SON,  Atwaters, N.Y 
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CAe  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 


_Milk.  per  1(K>  Ihs.,  ;  huttcrfat, 

4~»c;  fhcosi*.  «!ggs,  ‘{5c;  niMi>le 

sugar,  20  t<)  25c  per  Ib. ;  maple  syrup, 
$1.50  to  .$2  jier  gal.  liens,  alive,  25  to 
2Kc.  (lows,  fat.  about  $00;  bob  veal.  $5; 
I)ork,  heavy.  10c  per  lb. ;  light,  20(;  j)er 
lb.;  veal,  alive,  l.'lc;  potatoes,  bu.,  50  to 
Otk-.  We  have  had  very  cold  wet  weather 
this  Spring,  so  that  a  good  many  crops 
are  being  put  in  very  late,  especi.nlly  on 
low  land.  On  an  average,  I  think  grass 
and  crops  generally  are  looking  fairly 
well.  c.  C.  L. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I'lie  main  product  here  is  milk,  which 
is  taken  to  the  local  creamery.  For  May 
we  got  40% c  for  butterfat.  Speculators 
buy  most  of  the  calves  ;  they  are  paying 
15c  per  lb.,  live  weight,  at  i)resent.  Eggs, 
.‘{Oc.  We  closed  most  of  our  old  potatoes 
out  at  ,$1  per  bu.  Oats  look  well ;  corn, 
poor  stand  and  yellow ;  too  much  wet.  A 
large  acreage  of  buckwheat  is  being  sown. 
Hay  is  the  lightest  in  years.  C.  I).  S. 
Albany  Go.,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  dairy  section;  principal  crops 
sold  are  hay,  ijotatoes  and  beans.  A  few 
farmers  raise  sheep ;  .3  per  cent  milk  is 
.$1.71  per  100  lbs.  Hay,  about  $20  per 
ton.  Potatoes.  75c  to  $1  per  bu. ;  not 
many  left.  Peans,  .$7  per  bu.  Eggs  at 
local  stores,  .‘{Oc.  Fowls,  25c  per  lb., 
live.  Very  few  chicks  raised  this  year. 
Many  are  closing  out  their  fowls  owing 
to  high  price  and  scarclt.y  of  feed.  Cows, 
gi-ade,  .$75  to  .$125  each.  Good  heavy 
horses,  .$200  to  .$250:  Hay  looks  poor, 
about  one-half  crop ;  clover  winter-killed 
badly.  Normal  acreage  of  oats  that  look 
good.  Corn  is  very  backward,  some  not 
I)laiited  yet.  The  main  i)art  of  crop  is 
not  out  of  the  ground.  Many  farmei’S 
have  from  one  to  two  acres  Spring  wheat ; 
looks  fair ;  normal  acreage  of  beans  and 
potatoes  i)lant(>d.  Very  cold  and  wet  dur¬ 
ing  .Tune.  P’rost  has  injured  some  beans 
and  garden  truck.  Help  very  .scarce. 
Tbiless  corn  improves  rajudly  there  will 
be  much  live  stock  sold  this  Fall  owing 
to  .scarcity  of  fodder.  1». 

.Tefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Dairying  is  our  main  occupation.  ^lost 
of  the  milk  in  this  vicinity  is  taken  to 
cheese  factories.  Milk  nets  about  .$2 
per  cwt.  at  present.  Cheese  is  selling 
5>r  22% c  per  lb.;  butter,  45c  per  lb.; 
eggs,  40c  per  doz.  ;  wool,  CHc  per  lb. ;  hay, 
$20  per  ton  ;  beef,  dressed,  IGc  i)er  lb. ; 
I»ork.  dressed.  22^*  per  lb.  Potatoes  are 
mostly  all  sold  ;  the  main  price  is  .50c  per 
bu.  Cows,  from  .$70  to  $1(M)  each.  Oats 
and  Spring  wheat  are  looking  fairly  gotyl  ; 
hay  will  be  a  light  crop ;  corn  is  looking 
pretty  .small  for  time  of  the  season.  P^arm 
help  is  scarce  and  high.  Ii.  G.  n. 

St.  Lawrence  Vg).,  N.  Y. 

Dairying  is  the  piincii)al  business;  most 
of  the  milk  go(*.s  to  stations  and  we  receive 
League  price,  $1.00  per  cw't.  Eggs.  34c; 
butter,  44c:  potatoes,  0.5c  per  00  lbs. 
t'eals,  1.3c,  live.  Cows  sell  fivun  $50  to 
$75  each.  Cats,  $1  bu. ;  buckwheat,  $2 
bu.  ‘riiere  is  no  market  for  ha.v  now. 
Hay  crop  looks  very  bad  ;  weather  too  dry 
and  cold.  Spring  grain  is  looking  fairly 
good,  and  a  large  acreage  sown  ;  every 
farmer  is  doing  the  very  be.st  he  i-an. 
and  mast  of  them  are  short  of  help'. 
3'bere  has  been  a  large  acreage  of  beaiis 
planted  in  this  section,  and  the  crop  is 
looking  very  good  now.  A.  J.  M. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

3’his  is  a  general  dairying  section,  with 
very  poor  accommodations  for  milk,  as 
the'  station  is  owned  by  the  Standard 
Dairy  Company  and  League  members 
•seem  to  get  a  poor  show.  I  have  only 
been  drawing  since  the  muklle  of  ^lay. 
as  they  claim  a  surplus  of  milk,  but  liave 
taken  in  non-Tjcague  members  this  Spring 
after  the  League  memlau’s  had  been  re¬ 
fused.  However,  I  am  drawing  through 
permission  of  the  clu'cse-maker  with  the 
understanding  to  .stop  any  time  the  com- 
l)an.v  orders:  milk.  .$1.S{)  per  100  lbs.  for 
.3  per  cent.  3'he  wet  weather  has  greatly 
hindered  Spring  work.  Corn  rotting; 
has  to  be  replanted,  and  seed  .$4  to  .$0  a 
l)ushel.  The  frost  the  juist  week  has  dam- 
agcHl  i)ot.atoes  and  beams  and  garden  stiiff. 
Hay  not  half  a  crop.  Pork.  $20  to  $2.3 
per  100  lbs. ;  veal,  $12  to  $15 ;  deacons, 
.$.5  to  .$7 ;  bulls,  on  foot,  .$8  to  .$10  per 
cwt.;  pigs,  four  weeks  old,  $7  to  $8 
each.  Chicks.  18  to  2.5c  per  lb.  Potatoes, 
50  to  80c  per  bu.  Butter,  45  to  50c; 
eggs.  .30  to  .3.5c.  M.  D. 

.Tefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

‘riie  Spring  opened  earl.v  in  Central 
IMaine.  Conditions  were  favorable  for  all 
farm  operations.  About  the  same  acreage 
was  planted  as  last  year.  Wheat  and 
sw«*et  corn  were  increased  ;  other  crops 
about  the  same,  except  potatoes,  which 
are  decreased  40  per  cent  or  7nore.  .Tune 
has  been  very  cold,  with  killing  fi'osts  on 
low  land  on  the  mornings  of  the  20rh  .and 
21st.  While  there  i.s  consideT’able  damage 
done,  yet  I  think  the  situation  is  not  seri¬ 
ous  on  the  whole;  high  land  escaiied  and 
beans  on  low  land  can  be  replantc'd  ;  corn 
and  potatoes  will  only  be  put  back,  I 
think.  The  recent  rains  have  helped  the 
glass  and  a  good  hay  crop  is  assured, 
I»erhap.s  as  heavy  as  last  year.  Pastures 
are  good.  Milk  and  cream  are  sold  to 
the  creameries.  D.  Whiting  &  Son  paid 
.50<‘  per  lb  for  butterfat  and  $1.20  per 
cwt.  for  the  skim-milk  last  month.  I 


think  the  other  cfunpanies  paid  about  the 
same.  E.arly  time  lurt  a  success,  getting 
up  so  early  keeps  both  men  and  horses 
tirfKl  and  the  best  hours  of  the  day  are 
lost  entirely.  Efliciency  of  crews  at  work 
on  road  reduccxi  25  per  cent.  Still,  new 
time  is  popular  with  most  hired  men,  as 
it  gives  them  a  long  evening  for  a  good 
time.  We  are  situated  on  a  brancdi  of  the 
Maine  Central  Ilailroad.  All  service 
seems  to  be  run  on  “any  old  time,”  trains 
anywhere  from  on  time  to  two  hours  late. 
However,  people  make  no  complaint,  real¬ 
izing  that  it  is  only  one  of  the  incidents 
due  to  the  war,  and  will  be  cheerfully 
borne  if  it  helps  win  the  victory. 

Waldo  Co.,  Me.  ii.  w.  n. 

Local  merchants  are  selling  chicken 
feed  at  $4.50  per  cwt.,  ground  horse  feed, 
$.3.50  per  cwt,  with  nothing  in  sight  to 
indicate  low’er  prices.  Milch  cows,  $00 
to  $150,  tw'o  choice  ones  near  here  bring¬ 
ing  the  latter  price.  Horses  from  $50 
up  to  .$2(X),  according  to  quality.  Corn 
l»lanting  has  been  in  progress  here  since 
first  of  May,  with  most  of  it  planted  and 
up.  The  stand  will  average  bad  on  ac¬ 
count  of  inferior  seed  being  used.  The 
acreage  of  corn  planted  is  about  normal. 
The  present  outlook  for  wheat  is  excep¬ 
tionally  good,  with  more  than  an  average 
acreage.  liye  and  oats,  average  acreage. 


and  looking  fine.  Vegetable  gardens  ev¬ 
erywhere  and  looking  well.  No  fruit  in 
farmer.s’  orchards  to  amount  to  anything 
except  apples,  which  are  about  one-half 
crop.  People  are  buying  their  flour  at 
price  set  by  the  Government,  but  the  sub¬ 
stitutes  they  are  compelled  to  buy  with 
flour  are  costing '  them  excessive  prices. 
AVhen  taken  into  consideration  with  their 
sales  as  farm  pro<luct  sthey  bring  their 
accustomed  .35-cent  dollar.  This  is  no 
dairy  district.  Farmers  are  fairly  well 
stocked  with  hogs  and  cattle,  but  only 
scattering  flocks  of  sheep  left  on  account 
of  depredations  of  worthless  curs.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  shortage  of  farm  labor,  the 
jtresent  prospect  for  all  farm  crops  is 
fairly  good,  and  farmers  here  are  putting 
in  their  regular  eight-hour  day.  That  is, 
eight  hours  in  the  forenoon  and  eight 
hours  in  the  afternoon.  w.  n.  B. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Ind. 

The  leading  products  here  are  potatoes, 
hay,  butter,  maple  sugar  and  sirup  and 
honey.  It  has  boon  a  hard  Winter  on 
fruit  trees,  but  it  looks  like  a  good  apple 
year.  This  is  a  great  country  for  wild 
berries,  blackberries  and  huckleberries.  I 
have  not  done  as  much  this  year  as  I  in¬ 
tended  to,  as  I  expected  to  be  called  soon 
for  service.  It  is  going  to  be  hard  for 
farniers  to  get  help  for  haying  and  har¬ 
vesting.  Help  scarce.  The  leaves  are 
drying  up  and  falling  off  the  trees.  It 
was  good  deer  hunting  last  Fall,  and  it  is 
good  for  us  Fall  deer  is  getting  so  plenty, 
as  feed  is  getting  better  out  in  the  second 
growth.  Eggs,  38c;  butter,  45c;  maple 
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sugar,  20c  per  lb.;  sirup,  $1  to  $1.75  per 
gal. ;  old  potatoes,  $1  per  bu.  Grass  looks 
sood.  A.  c. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Buckwheat,  $4 ;  potatoes,  $1 ;  seed  coim, 
$4.60 ;  feed,  $3.25 ;  hay,  baled,  $25 ;  un¬ 
baled,  $10 ;  pigs,  $7 ;  horses,  $175  to 
$200;  cows,  milch,  $75  to  $100.  Oats, 
$1.20  bu. ;  hens,  per  lb.,  35c;  rye,  per  bu., 
$4 ;  eggs,  per  doz.,  35c ;  milk,  farmer  gets, 
5% ;  veal,  per  lb.,  10c.  Wages  on  the 
farm  for  hired  help,  $2.50  per  day  and 
board.  Corn  planted ;  good  corn  weather. 
Oats  about  all  up.  Potatoes  planted; 
some  coming  up.  Grass  coming,  but  slow ; 
pastures  are  backward.  n.  o. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Butter,  32%c  per  lb.;  cheese,  21  %c; 
eggs,  32c.  Dressed  pork,  2.3c  per  lb.; 
hens,  alive,  22c  per  lb.  The  price  of  live 
stock  is  very  high  owing  to  the  high  co.st 
of  securing  hired  help  on  our  farms,  and 
farmers  are  in  hard  conditions.  G.  A.  S. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  this  section  there  is  very  little  farm 
produce  sold  at  present  except  milk  and 
hay.  Farmers  are  getting  for  milk  $1.03 
per  can  for  this  month.  Hay  is  bringing 
.$20  for  No.  2.  No  grain  being  sold,  about 
everyone  buying  for  feed,  corn  and  oats 
Very  poor  last  sea.son.  Old  meadow's  are 

?oor.  New  seeding  looking  very  good. 

i’^heat  looking  good,  but  very  little  sown 
here.  Early  sown  oats  look  very  prom¬ 
ising.  Veal,  22c.  hog-dres,sed.  ii.  A.  ii. 
Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  business 

that  is  as  big  as  its  job 


KEKPING  a  nation  of  over  100 
million  people  regularly  sup¬ 
plied  with  meat  and  meat  products 
is  a  big  and  complex  job. 

And  a  still  bigger  job  when  to  it 
is  added  the  needs  of  the  American 
soldier  here  and  in  Europe  and  of 
the  Allies  as  well. 

It  is  a  job  of  converting  the  live 
stock  of  the  West  into  meat  and 
meat  products  and  distributing 
them  in  perfect  condition  over  long 
distances  to  the  consuming  centers 
— the  North,  South,  East,  West 
and  abroad. 

A  job  of  supplying  with  unfail¬ 
ing  regularity  products  that  in 
the  main  are  perishable,  in  the 
exact  qualities  and  quantities  need¬ 
ed,  to  the  smallest  out-of-the-way 
village  as  well  as  to  complex  and 
congested  metropolitan  centers. 

Only  organizations  like  that  of 
Swift  &  Company,  with  its  highly- 


specialized  methods  of  meat-dress¬ 
ing,  its  hundreds  of  branch- 
distributing  houses,  and  its  thou¬ 
sands  of  refrigerator  cars,  could 
have  handled  such  a  job  efficiently 
and  at  a  minimum  of  expense  in 
the  present  war  emergency. 

Today  American  meat  and  meat 
products  are  the  recognized  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  world. 

And  the  economy  with  which 
these  products  are  produced  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  fact  that  today  the 
meat  of  a  steer,  dressed,  is  sold 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
steer  on  the  hoof!  The  proceeds 
of  by  -  products,  made  out  of 
what  once  was  waste,  have  made 
this  possible. 

The  size  of  the  job  has  dictated 
the  size  of  America’s  packing  in¬ 
dustry.  And  America’s  packing 
industry  has  proved  itself  to  be 
equal  to  its  job. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A 

A  nation-wide  organization  with  more  than  20,000  stockholders 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  nnswor  fo  many  qnoslions  about  this  pbk- 
layiiiB  conlost,  tlio  following  fa('ls  an;  Bivoii: 

It  Is  at  Storrs  i)i)St  olllco  in  ponnection 

with  tlif  C'lJiineclipiit  ARricnltiiral  ('olleBO.  The 
Politest  tii'Blaa  November  Isi.  There  are  10 
lailtets  in  eaeh  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  nnl- 
form  Irealmenl.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and 
the  feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  con- 
limies  for  <aie  y<‘ar.  The  weeki.v  records  cover 
the  nn’niber  of  e^gs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the 
current  week,  and  also  the  total  nnmber  of 
eggs  laid  since  the  first  of  last  November.  The 
i-ontest  will  end  .November  Isl.  at  which  lime 
these  birds  will  be  removed,  and  Jinother  set  of 
pnllels  entered  for  the  next  year. 

Kecord  at  .Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
June  2ti.  1918; 


BARRED  ROCKS  Week  Total 

Merritt  .M. Clark, Conn .  91!  I(g);i 

Harry  H.  Ober.  N  ,1 .  :ili  9t(> 

Uichard  Allen.  NIass .  47  IJso 

Jules  !•’.  Krancals,  Ij.  1 .  41  llt.M) 

Tom  J.  Adamson,  Canada .  H9  1292 

Kalrllelds  Poultry  Farms.  N.  II .  34  103.') 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario .  32  837 

Itodman  SchalT.  N.  H .  2.i  1II3I 

Hock  Hose  Farm.  N.  Y .  4.')  1222 

John  <;.  Philips.  Mass .  39  1U89 

Joseph  .VI.  Hothschild,  N.  Y .  29  1209 

Ingleslde  Farm.N,  Y. ' .  53  1209 

Agricultural  College.  Cregon .  43  1080 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Albert  T.  Lenzen.  Niass . . .  37  870 

Ilolliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  .Mass  .i.  21  910 

H.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . i .  4.')  1003 

Manoniet  Farm.  .Mass .  41  835 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hail,  Conn .  25  785 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm. Conn .  44  1030 

Obed  y.  Knight.  H.  1  .  45  1443 

Uruyman  Farm.  N.  H .  5'J  1234 

Beulah  Farm.  Ontario .  35  1140 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  .Mass . 11  033 

Mrs  H.  \V.  Stevens,  N.  Y .  41  11.57 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa .  44  923 

F  VV.  Harris.  N.  Y .  49  1243 

Haurel  Hill  Fai III.  H.  1 .  13  1108 

J.  Frank  Itubois,  .Mass .  29  11.59 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Fred  Hockwooil.  N.  H .  20  932 

<;ooU  A  Porter.  .Mass .  19  1177 

J.  J.  Dansro.  Yt .  30  808 

Dr.  N.  \V.  .Sanborn.  .Mass .  28  981 

H.  P.  Cloves.  Conn .  ;i8  1224 

H.  H.  Sullivan, Conn .  22  987 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn .  22  709 

('has.  H.  Lane,  .Mass .  27  1127 

Fliiitstone  Farm,  .Mass .  31  795 

Homer  P.  Demliig,  Conn .  1C  840 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  N.  y .  to  932 

Pequot  I’oultry  Farm,  Conn .  30  1070 

Hpringdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  40  982 

Natick  F'a rm,  H.  I .  21  015 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  43  1221 

Hiehard  Allen,  .Mass .  14  1341 

A.  VV.  Hiimery.  N.  H .  39  1001 

Archie  H.  Colburn,  N.  H .  51  .830 

Allan's  Hardtobeat  Beds,  H.  1 .  33  1131 

f  Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  1 1 .  31  1070 

VV.  Manstleld Poultry  F'arm.  .Vlass .  41  9.50 

I  Jacoli  K.  Jansen. Conn .  34  1047 

Kljon  Poultry  F'arin,  N.  .1 .  45  943 

i  BUTTERCUPS 

I 

I  Hiddenhursl  Butlercuii  Yds,.  N.  Y .  35  7.50 

!  OREGONS 

A  grlcultural  College,  Corvallis, Ore ....  53  1422 

ORLOFFS 

VV  11.  Bassett,  Cheshire.  Conn .  32  975 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

Hurry  Paxton.  N  Y .  32  929 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

IS  D.  Bird,  Conn .  47  1082 

Blue  Andalusiant.'luli  ol  .V ineriea,.N.  Y .  33  900 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A,  B.  Hall.  Conn .  ,51  1070 

Braeside  I’oiiltry  Farm.  I’a .  51  1303 

J.  O.  LeKevre.  N.  Y .  .55  1  329 

Hermon  IS.  White,  N  .1  .  42  1004 

Win.  L.  Gilbert  Home, Conn .  33  790 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  48  1079 

J*.  G  Platt,  Pa .  43  917 

Greendale  Farms,  N.  Y .  43  1117 

Daiitrich  Bros., Conn .  4.5  1003 

B.  S.  Fills,  N.  .L . 10  1173 

Hollywood  F’arm,  Wash .  59  1301 

Will  Barron,  Kngland .  51  1043 

Tom  Barron,  Kngland .  48  1109 

Miss  N.  H.  Bell,  Kngland .  51  1174 

Bushkill  Poultry  F'arm,  Pa .  40  1019 

A.  P.  Hobinson.  N.  Y .  8  1229 

Figlaiitine  F'arm,  .VId .  29  1044 

Bayvllle  F'arms,  N.  J .  43  1147 

Margareta  Poultry  F'arm.  tjhio .  38  1054 

Jvoveil  Gordon,  N.  V' .  43  1151 

FJ.  A.  Ballard,  Pa .  .53  10.50 

VV.  Fi.  Atkinson.  Conn .  45  1215 

Hilltop  I’oultry  Yards.  Conn .  34  IHO 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  .Vlass .  .52  1107 

CUlIord  1.  Stoddard,  Conn .  .51  1085 

(«eorge  Phillip.s.  Conn .  37  1209 

.T.  F'.  Crowley,  .Vlass .  il  ■!)32 

M.  T.  Lindsay.  N.  Y .  .53  To29 

H.  FI.  Gates,  Conn .  5U  8.55 

Oak  Hill  Fistate.  Pa .  .51  1202 

Hoyal  F'arms,  Inc,.  Conn .  42  924 

•las.  F'.  Harrington,  N.  . 1 .  45  902 

W.  K.  Hobinson.  Ill .  48  ](HI4 

Wlndhweep  F’arm,  Conn  .  47  u'J2 

Prescott’s  I'oultry  Place,  t  on  11 .  38  930 

W.  .1.  Cocking,  N.  J .  48  939 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  .53  1130 

Fredonia  F’arm,  Conn .  39  8.50 

Ulllvlew  F'arm,  ,V!o .  ;19  loog 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn .  ,52  1  023 

F’rances  H  .VIersereau.  Conn .  21  921 

Lakewood  Leghorn  Farm.  .\.  .1 .  ,52  li)03 

Henry  Fi.  Heine. -N. . I .  4.5  10, 58 

'I'otal .  3994  104718 


Construction  of  Laying  House 

We  to  rtMiiinlel  oiir  Itiying  lituises 

thi.8  F;ill.  'l'h(‘y  imw  litive  dirt  (ioor.s  and 
are  1(1  and  VJ  feet  wide.  We  wish  to 
make  tliem  20  feet  wide,  and  piif  in  eitlier 
eonerete  or  wood  floors.  Wlial  style  of 
front  would  you  advise  for  a  shed-roof 
lioiist*.  20  f(‘et  deep,  each  pen  .'10  feet  long, 
with  solid  iiartitions V  Would  you  atlvise 
eemeiit  or  Wood  floors?  'J'his  is  a  ilaiiiii 
atmosphere  in  tin'  Winter,  and  we  iilso 
hfive  idenly  of  pats.  Would  you  tise  tiir 
jiiip(‘r  in  cement  floors  to  avoid  damp- 
nes.s?  If  so.  how?  How  liigh  from  Ihe 
surrounding  ground  would  you  build  the 
cement  door?  p.  s.  p. 

I’eim.sylvauia. 

Coiierele  floors  liave  advtuitages  vvliieh 
those  of  110  other  material  poss<“SS.  and 
tire  to  he  r<*eommended  wliere  tlie  e.vpen.se 
is  not  prohibitive.  Tlnu'e  should  he  no 
neces.sify  of  using  tar  paper  to  prevent 
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the  ingress  of  water  through  them.  If 
nepes.sarily  laid  on  wet  ground,  drainage 
should  he  jirovided  by  ditcliing  about  the 
huiiding  and  raising  the  floor  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  ground  by  means 
of  a  field  stone  foundation.  Water  will 
not  seep  through  concrete  properly  made 
.'111(1  laid;  this  means  using  siiilahle  ma¬ 
terials  and  mixing  them  in  proper  iiroiior- 
tions  and  tlien  placing  proiau'ly.  A  com¬ 
mon  def(>ct  in  <'onci'et('  work  designed  to 
he  imiiervioiis  to  water  is  in  the  use  of 
too  niueh  water  in  mixing  tlie  concrete. 
Tliis  gives  a  porous  mixture  wlum  set. 
Hnough  water  .sliould  he  u.sed  fo  make  a 
■‘(|naky”  mixture  tliat  will  not  run  from 
the  stones  about  which  it  is  jilaecd,  and 
pains  should  he  taken  to  i»lac(‘  it  jiropcrly, 
even  though  morn  work  is  reipiii-ed  tlian 
would  h(>  tlie  ease  vvitli  a  more  fluid  mix¬ 
ture. 

Viuitilatioii  is  host  iirovided  by  nuains 
(if  some  soi't  of  open  front.  Windows 
liinged  at  tin*  bottom  tfi  drop  back  Jit  tlu' 
top,  witli  "Imppcr  sides”  to  dose  tlu'  side 
ojienings,  give  very  .satisfactory  ventila¬ 
tion  for  (l('(‘i)  hnildings.  Such  windows 
niiiy  well  he  entir(“ly  removed  through  the 
warm  montlis.  The  wind  hntllers,  jilaiis 
of  wliich  may  he  obtained  from  tlu'  State 
Colh'ge  of  .\grieulture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
uiioii  re(pie.st,  iire  (‘xc(‘llent  adjuncts  to 
this  rsystem  of  ventilation.  m.  b.  d. 


Gapes  in  Chicks 

Do  yon  know  anything  about  tlie  use 
of  Loudon  jiurple  for  gapi's  among  chicks? 
Lviu'.v  year  I  lose  a  big  iiereiuitagi’  of  my 
chicks  with  gapi's.  and  every  roiiuvly  I 
liave  tried  has  failed.  I  luive  takiui  lh<‘ 
gapeworm  out  by  Ihe  Imndreds.  hut  often 
tlie  chick  (lies  anyway  or  is  stunted,  so 
does  not  amount  to  much.  W.  S. 

X(‘w  York. 

\'arioii.s  remedies  for  internal  n.se 
against  gapeworms  are  recommended  from 
time  to  time,  hut.  I  know  of  none  that 
lias  any  real  claim  to  (‘fheacy.  'I'he  gape- 
worm  liv(‘s  in  the  windpipe  of  the  bird, 
and  it  is  hard  to  sei*  liow  iuiy  siihstanee 
given  with  tlie  food  can  reach  iind  dislodge' 
it.  Sulphur,  given  with  Hie  food,  is  oftiui 
recommended  and  is  harmless,  if  of  very 
doiilitfnl  value.  London  iiiirplo  is  a  hy- 
ju'odnct  in  the  manufacture  of  aniliii 
d.ves  and,  1  iiresume,  poisonous.  I  do  not 
think  tliat  it  lias  heiui  advoeafial  in  lhe,s(* 
eolunins.  (laiii'worms  should  he  guarded 
against  by  raising  chicks  on  ground  that 
luis  mit  liecdiiie  infi'cted  through  having 
h(‘(*n  used  as  a  run  by  other  and  diseased 
(•hicks.  'Phis  may  necessitate  the  diseon- 
tiniiaiua*  in  use  of  old  jioiilti'y  (piarters 
for  a  f(“w  seasons.  m.  B.  D. 

Feather  Pulling;  Formaldehyde  for  Gapes 

L  Can  yon  give  me  a  cure  for  feather- 
imllers?  I  hav(>  75  yeai'ling  ('anifiine 
luuis  that  are  inveterate  feather-iuillers. 
I  wonl(l  like  to  k('ep  them,  hut  am  afraid 
lliey  will  teach  Ihe  otlnu's.  2.  1  liav(‘  read 
that  the  fiinu's  of  form, aldehyde  (•ur(‘(I 
gapes,  hut  do  not  I'cmemher  how  adniini.s- 
tei'f'd.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?  I  now 
have  SOUK'  cases  of  genuine  gaiX'S,  first  we 
liave  had  on  this  place.  j.  n.  i-;. 

Maryland. 

1.  If  yon  can  give  your  feal  her-iiiillers 
tlieir  jiherty  on  tlie  range,  they  will  prob- 
alily  forget  tlieir  liahit.  'I’liis,  and  other, 
vices  are  apt  to  la'  acipiiri’d  wlieii  fowls 
are  keiit  closely  confined  and  miss  sonu? 
of  Hie  food  materials  tliat  they  pick  up  on 
clean  ground  over  which  they  run.  I  do 
not  know  of  anytliing  that  could  lie  given 
in  food  that  would  he  effective. 

2.  Formaldeliydc  gas.  if  at  all  couceii- 

trated,  is  jioisonous  and  would  h(‘  a  dan¬ 
gerous  remedy  for  gapes  in  young  cliick.s. 
If  used  at  all.  it  is  probably  liberated  in 
sufficient  (pmnfily  to  iiiduci*  coughing, 
witli  tin*  idea  of  thus  liberating  tin*  gape 
worms  and  causing  them  to  he  Hirown  out 
of  tlie  air  passages  of  the  affected  birds. 
1  sluaild  not  consider  it  a  remedy  wortli 
trying.  M.n.  n. 


Ailing  Fowls 

What  is  the  cause  and  cure  of  ji  dis- 
(“ase,  seemingly  contagious,  among  our 
fowls?  Tlie  first  symptoms  seem  to  he  44 
sliglit  himeness,  and  the  head  Ix'gins  to 
look  pale,  then  puriile,  iiiid  Hh'I'c  is  ji 
yellow,  wiitery  movement  from  tlie  bow¬ 
els.  ;ind  in  about  three  days  the  sieli  fowl 
will  he  dead.  In  a  weidc  or  so  another  in 
the  floirk  xvill  he  alfeeted  the  same  way. 
< )ne  examini'd  was  full  of  eggs  and  tlie 
only  thing  I  coiild  see  that  was  not  nor¬ 
mal  was  Hie  opening  into  Hie  gizzard, 
wliieli  seemed  to  he  a  little  larger  than 
normal,  and  on  the  inside  seenu'd  to  he 
full  of  jiimples.  SeviU'al  of  my  flock  havi* 
di(‘(l  this  same  way.  I  would  )ik('  to 
know  what  to  do  to  jireveiit  and  eui'('. 

.New  York.  a.  is.  C. 

'I'h(*  eondition  you  de.scrihe  does  not 
nec(‘s,sarily  indicate  the  i»r(*senee  of  a 
contagious  (li.sease  in  your  flock.  Fowls 
frcipKuitly  (lie  with  about  tlu'se  s.vmptoms 
from  disease  of  the  liver,  and  other  di¬ 
gestive  organs,  due,  probably,  in  .some 
iiu'asure  at  least  to  lieavy  feeding  Jind 
forcing  for  egg  iiroduetion.  As  a  iire- 
cautionary  measure.  liowev(‘r.  all  sick 
fowls  sliould  h(“  removed  from  the  flock 
and  the  eareas.ses  of  those  dying  sliould 
he  deeply  buried.  It  is  not  always  pos- 
silile  to  lie  sure  tliat  iiny  giviui  disease  lii 
the  flock  may  not  he  contagious,  and  the 
.sensihh'  method  of  procedure  is  to  guard 
agaiusi  its  spread  by  taking  all  i-eason- 
nhle  precjiution.s.  m.  n.  n. 


l/se  the  tied  that  *s 
mixed  for  you  ! 


lt*B  mixed  right  and 
makes  more  milk 


Complete!  Balanced! 
Ready  to  Feed! 

Here’s  a  better  feed  than  you  can  mix!  It  has  just  the 
right  percentage  of  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrates.  It 

has  been  tested  till  it’s  proved  and  now  we’re  ready  to  prove  it  to 
you  by  a  guarantee  of  better  results  than  you  ever  had. 

InternationalReadyRation 

Is  Easier  —  Safer  —  Better  to  Use 


Banish  the  fuss,  muss  and  bother  of  mixing.  Do 
away  with  the  danger  of  poor  quality  ingredients. 
Avoid  any  risk  of  shortage  of  material  for  mixing. 

Makes  More  Milk 

International  Ready  Ration  is  better  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  home  mixed  20%  protein  feed.  It  is  perfectly 
balanced,  bulky  and  mildly  laxative.  It.s  use 
will  produce  more  milk  from  every  cow  and 
keep  your  herd  in  the  best  condition.  Quality 
as  well  as  results  are  guaranteed. 

Order  a  ton  today  from  the  near- 
Jl  *  y  est  International  dealer.  If  he  is 

not  conveniently  near  you,  send  your  request  to 
us.  We’ll  give  it  prompt  attention. 

Manufactured  only  by 

INTERNATIONA!!  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Mills  at  Minneapolis  and  Memphis 

AIho  makers  of  International  Special  Dairy  F’eed  — tho  oritrinal  guaranteed 
ration  for  cows— made  to  mix  with  home-grown  grains  or  con  bo  used  alone. 
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Cfcan  and  Cliar 

as  Water 


For  Retained  Afterbirth 

When  a  eow  fails  to“eleaii”  4)romptIy,  she  should  be  flushed  out  with  B-K.  A  retained  aftcrhirtl 
neglected  may  cause  Abortion  or  Barrennoss. 

B-K  as  a  douche  brings  the  uftcrliirth  naturally — saves  removing  by  hand.  B-K  kills  the  infeet' 
ing  germs  ami  foul  odors — lieals  the  uterus-  removes  sliiiio  and  ueij— no  straining— no  irritalioii 
B-K  is  miicli  niore  effective  and  safer  tlian  lysol,  carbidie  a<ad,  Liigol's  solution  and  oily  coal-tar  dis¬ 
infectants,  which  do  not  cleanse  tho  uterus,  but  make  it  more  acid. 

If  your  dealer  docs  not  have  B-K,  send  us  his  name. 


warded 
Gold  Medal 
Pan.-Pac.  Expo. 


FREE  BULLETINS;  Send  for  complete  information — "siic- 
eial  trial  off  it”  and  lailletiiis  No.  .52,  “Contagious  Abortion,’'  and 
No.  136,“C»lf  Scours.” 


General  Laboratories 

2756  So.  Dickinion  St. 
Madison,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Ferris  WhitcLcghorns 

A  real  lieavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  years,  rec¬ 
ords  from  200  to  204^ eggs.  Get  our  tirices  on  tiullcts 
and  yearling  hens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  hutcliing, 
and  day-old  cliicks.  Wo  sliip  C.  O.  1).  and  guarantee 
re.siilts.  Catalog  gives  prices;  de.scrlbesstock,  tells  ail 
aliuiit  our  farm  and  inetliods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  this  strain.  .Send  for  your  copy  now— it  is 
free.  q^orgE  B.  FERRIS,  136  Union,  Grand  Kapids,  Mich. 

PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the_2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
month  record  of  1 34  eggs  in  Jan. 
Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 
J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

By  l’«rc,:I  Font. 

2,600  FOB  DKI.i  VKKY  JUI.T  3—10—17 
tlZporlOO;  SS.6!>por60;  S3. SO  par  2S. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  "THAI"  The  Itlaelc  Taighoriis  led  the  tea  breedH 
repi  e.seiiCed  at  the  Vineland  Ftgg  Laying  Contest  tho  irnsi, 
hCHHOii  with  48%  egg  yield.  That  they  Ted  for  Jan.,  Feb., 
and  March.  That  ttiey  are  the  best  breed  on  earth.  That 
tile  Famous  Hampton  Black  Leghorn  ehiek  will  please 
audKttliBfy  you  and  grow  into  tlie  beat  layer  you  over  had. 
That  when  you  Imy  chicks  of  Hampton  you  get  a  square 
deal.  Sale  delivery  guaranteed.  My  free  circular  tells 
all.  Write  fur  it.  A.  F.  lU.UI-’KIX.  In  R,  l■ill>lanll,  H.  J. 


Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

3.18)0  l>i'ee(lerH  on  free  farm  range.  Inoculated  and  free 
from  lice.  Barron  Strain  witli  egg  records  U|)  to  '279  eggs 
in  one  year.  Baby  eliicks  every  Monday  in  July  at  SIO 
per  100,  $6. SO  per  60,  S3  per  25.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed 
by  I’arcel  Post  iirepaid.  My  Book,  “Frulin  in  Foidtry  Kvep- 
liiB  Sol»*d.’’  free  with  all  HO  orders.  Circular  F'ree. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  76,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


I.  n«  nir  lliif  \alp  seieceeu  yvnriiiig  oreetiVJ 

Ulosmg-UUT  oaie  ,„y  Kcj;.Bred  S.  ( 

Wliito  Ijoglinriis  at  S2  eacli.  Also  4.  .5  and  6- week.s  o 
cliieks.  Must  sell  entire  Hock.  )tea.soii.  class  one  in  dral 
Makeotrei'uii  I'eiin  77at8turr8.  LOVELL  GORDON,  Eipcrsncs.N. 


Special  Prices  on  Quality  Chicks 

Bar  Itoek,  SI  2.50  por  liundrcd  ;  Reds.  SI  3;  Ancoiias, 
SI  7.  IJve  arrival.  I’roiiaid  by  I’arcel  Host. 

K.  K.  1IUM151KK  &  CO.,  Freuchtown,  N.  ,T. 


Poar  Riiinoa  Pnnc  O'linca  broilers  are 

I  can  UUinoa  Ei|jyS  S3.  (ieliciouB.  Haisusume  this 
season.  Bear  same  as  baby  cliicks.  Still  uin|>lu  time  to 
iiatch  and  grow.  L.  O.  QIIICLF^Y,  Guslieii.  New  Tfork 


CHICKS 


|{  A  It  K  K  14  HOCK  H.  Broilers,  8c  up. 
Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Booklet  F’leo. 
ICEI.IAIII.F  IIA  I'CllEItV.sox  12, McAljtlervilIc, Pa. 


rui  Odio-iuunduuna  and  English.  Healthy  SI 
A.  F.  EILKNBEROKR,  -  North  Evans,  N 


Rabbits 


U/onfad  Heavy  weight  F'lemish  Giants. 
nalHDlJ  Give  full  description,  age, 
weight,  and  price  in  llrst  letter. 

JOHN  OFFERMAN.  6S1  Fulton  SI..  Broaklyii,  N.  Y. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  Htockinic  purpitseA, 

F’aiiey  Fheasaiits,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans, 
Ornaiiieiitul  Huc.k.s  and  Hee.8e,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  biriis  and  aiiiinalB. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


9nn.Fff(rRan9  easily  be  produced  if  you  male 
4UU  Lggncllo  ^vith  my  S.  C.  Wliite  I.oghorii  cock¬ 
erels,  bred  from  selected  2.50-egg  liens.  $1.50  eacli. 
Come  and  see  one  of  tho  be.st  plants  in  Western  New 
5’oi'k.  Maple  Avtnus  Fruil  ind  Psullry  Firm,  Fsrisy  Psrtcr.  Ssilui,  N.V. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Tiegliovns,  8c.  and  up.  Money 
rtdundcd  for  dead  chicks.  Circular  free. 
W.  A.  LiAUVKK,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SPICIAL 

SALE— 


S.  C.WhiteLeghorns 


WANTED-50  TO  IOC  COCKERELS 

.state  breed  and  pri  i  j  If  desired  will  excliango 
White  Legliorii  iinnel,-  Kdgar  Brigg.s  strain. 

PLEASANT  RIOGE  FAi:(4  sox  760,  r.  i.  WHITE  PLAINS,' N.  V. 


Trap  Nest 
Records 


have  had  printed 
*  ^  on  cardboard  1 1  %x7 
neat  and  complete  trap- 
n  e  8  t  record.  Printed 
both  sides — 25  each  side. 
Will  send  12  for  10c. 

W,  F.W.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30tli  Street,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  would  like  j'our  opinion  of  the  prop¬ 
osition  of  the  Interior  Oil  &  Gas  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Prudential  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.. 
as  per  the  enclosed  letter  received  some 
time  ago.  I  preferred  Liberty  bonds  for 
investment,  but  thought  .some  of  your 
readers  might  be  interesto<l  in  your  opin¬ 
ion  of  this  investment.  ’  j.  r.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  investment  proposition  has  .some 
novel  features  that  would  appear  very 
alluring  at  first  sight.  The  .stock  is  of¬ 
fered  at  .$100  per  share.  The  letter  states 
that  the  company  paid  11  per  cent  divi¬ 
dend  last  year  and  offers  to  buy  the  pros¬ 
pective  purchaser’s  dividend  for  three 
years  in  advance  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent  per  year,  payment  of  these  divi¬ 
dends  to  be  made  in  advance  in  Liberty 
bonds.  This  offer  might  seem  very  at¬ 
tractive  to  inexperienced  investors.  When 
this  proposition  is  analyzed  it  merely 
means  that  the  purchaser  pays  ,$T0  per 
shiire  for  the  stock  of  the  Interior  Gil  & 
Gas  Corporation,  the  real  value  of  which 
is  (luestionable.  Oil  stock  that  is  paying 
11  per  cent  dividends  and  can  show  sub¬ 
stantial  assets  and  prospect  that  any  such 
dividend  rate  can  be  maintained,  the  stock 
does  not  go  begging  for  buyers  in  this 
way.  If  the  stock  has  any  value  at  all, 
it  is  a  purely  speculative  one,  as  there 
is  apparently  no  established  market  for  it. 


Napoleon  Hill,  promoter  of  the  George 
Washington  Institute,  a  so-called  resident 
and  correspondence  school  of  advertising 
of  Chicago,  was  released  under  .$2,000 
bond  for  alleged  violation  of  the  lUinois 
Blue  Sky  law.  Under  date  of  May  6,  the 
National  Vigilance  Committee  i.ssued  a 
special  bulletin  exposing  Hill’s  methods, 
and  the  arrest  was  made  on  information 
supplied  by  the  committee. 

False  representations  of  the  facilities 
of  the  school,  together  with  unwarranted 
claims  by  Hill  as  to  his  past  connections 
and  ability,  were  used  to  sell  stock  to 
students  and  to  the  investing  public.  Kx- 
travagant  and  bombastic  claims  and  hopes 
filled  the  advertising  matter  circulated. 
No  license  for  the  sale  of  stock  had  been 
(issued  under  the  Illinois  Blue  Sky  law. — 
Better  Business  News. 

The  Illinois  Blue  Sky  law  is  proving 
effective.  Since  enacted  a  number  of  get- 
rich-quick  promoters  have  found  it  desir- 
,nble  to  move  to  other  States  from  which 
to  carry  on  their  operations.  If  New 
York  had  such  a  law  and  it  were  enforced, 
what  a  scampering  there  would  be  in  the 
lower  end  of  New  York  City  to  find  office 
space  across  the  river,  in  New  Jersey ! 
Every  good  citizen  should  bring  all  the 
influence  possible  to  bear  upon  his  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Legi.slatui’e  to  put  such  a 
law  on  our  statute  books. 

I  sent  check  for  ,$6  1o  tin*  Metrojiolitan 
Egg  Case  Co.,  5f)  E.  llSth  St..  New 
York,  for  egg  cases  to  be  shipped  to  me. 
They  wrote  back  that  the  price  had  ad¬ 
vanced  and  wanted  more.  I  bought  else¬ 
where  since,  and  they  will  not  return  the 
.$0,  although  I  have  written  them  three 
times.  s.  I,.  J*. 

New  York. 

We  b.ave  rei)eatedly  warned  poultrymen 
against  these  New  York  City  second-hand 
egg-case  dealers.  We  know  of  none  of 
these  dealers  that  has  any  established  re¬ 
sponsibility  or  that  fills  orders  of  custom¬ 
ers  with  any  degree  of  sati.sfaction. 

We  have  received  check  for  ,$72  from 
Adams  Express  Co.  in  payment  of  our 
claim  for  last  shipment  of  eggs.  Knowing 
you  do  not  accept  remuneration  for  your 
services  in  ad.iusting  such  claims,  we  can 
only  show  our  appreciation  of  .same  by 
continuing  to  “boost”  The  B.  N.-Y..  and 
endeavoring  to  increase  its  circulation, 
which  we  take  pleasure  in  doing,  n.  H. 

New  .Jersey. 

Six  cases  of  eggs  were  lost  in  transit 
in  May,  1917.  Fourteen  months  later 
shipper  receives  a  check,  no  interest  add¬ 
ed.  no  apology.  A  shipper’s  money  is 
u.sed  to  promote  the  busine.ss  of  the  Ad¬ 
ams  Express  Co.,  but  he  receives  no  ben¬ 
efit  from  the  use  of  his  money.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  why  shippers  use  par¬ 
cel  post  and  avoid  this  particular  com¬ 
pany. 

Four  men  and  three  corporations  were 
found  guilty  by  the  jury  before  .Judge 
Martin  T.  Manton  in  the  Federal  f’ourt 
on  .June  29,  on  charge  of  fraudulent  use 
of  the  mails  in  connection  with  the  sah‘ 
of  $1,500,000  stock  of  the  Emerson  Motor 
Car  Co.  Those  convicted  were  Nicholas 
Field  Wilson,  stockbroker.  Los  Angeles, 
(^al. ;  AVm.  Loomis,  Bobert  I’.  Matchh'ss 
and  Osborn  E.  Chaney,  all  brokers  :  C.  B. 


Berry  &  Co.,  Bobert  I’.  Matchless  Co., 
and  the  Emerson  Motors  Co.  were  also 
found  guilty.  W.  G.  Emerson  and  B.  C. 
Hupp,  who  are  defendants  in  the  case, 
are  to  be  tried  later.  We  trust  the 
sentence  impo.sed  will  be  adequate  to  fit 
the  crime  and  deter  other  promoters  of 
similar  enterprises  from  .swindling  inno- 
<'ent,  gullible  people  out  of  their  savings. 
The  unfortunate  feature  of  sending  these 
men  to  the  penitentiary  is  that  it  doesn’t 
return  a  single  penny  to  their  victims.  A 
Federal  Blue  Sky  law  would  go  a  long 
way  to  prevent  such  get-rich-quick 
.scheme.s. 

M'hile  in  New  York  a  short  time  ago  I 
spoke  to  you  about  my  experience  with 
B.  Bubin  of  Monticello,  N.  Y.  He  still 
owes  me  .$81..‘57  as  per  enclosed  statement. 
I  am  also  enclosing  statement  from  the 
Adams  Expre.ss  Co.,  stating  that  all  the 
eggs  were  received  as  per  statement. 

New  York.  E.  c.  L. 

We  have  been  endeavoring  for  several 
weeks  past  to  get  settlement  for  the  above 
subscriber.  Mr.  B.  Bubin,  and  his  .son, 
Wm.  Bubin,  of  .‘>00  E.  56th  St.,  New 
York  City,  who  attends  to  the  corresimnd- 
ence  for  him,  disi)ute  the  claim  and  allege 
that  all  of  the  eggs  for  which  E.  C.  L. 
makes  claim  were  not  delivered.  Mr. 
Bubin  seems  to  deal  in  eggs  in  Monticello, 
N.  Y.,  during  the  Summer  season,  and  at 
other  re.sorts  during  the  AVinter.  AA'e 
have  had  frequent  complaints  from  ship¬ 
pers  to  this  party.  In  some  cases  after 
long  exertion,  we  have  been  able  to  get 
settlement.  In  the  present  instance  the 
prospects  are  not  favorable  and  our  re¬ 
commendation  to  poTiltrymen  would  be 
that  they  secure  cash  in  advance  from  Mr. 
Bubin  before  making  further  shipments 
of  eggs. 

AAJll  you  see  if  you  can  collect  a  bill 
for  .$6.2.3  against  Eddie  Ixdiman,  277 
Avenue  New  York  f’ity.  this  being  a 
balance  due  on  potatoes  shipped  him  last 
Fall?  g.L. 

Long  Island. 

AA'e  have  made  every  effort  to  collect 
the  above  claim  on  the  part  of  our  sub¬ 
scriber.  E.  Lohman  ignores  the  claim 
entirely,  and  offers  no  excuse  or  reason 
for  his  failure  to  settle  the  balance.  Per¬ 
haps  he  considers  the  amount  is  so  small 
that  the  subscriber  cannot  afford  to  bring 
suit  to  collect  it,  which  is  true,  even 
though  a  judgment  against  Mr.  Lohman 
were  collectable.  It  will  be  well  for 
other  farmers  to  remember  the  experience 
when  Mr.  Lohman  is  looking  for  further 
shipments  of  produce. 


AA'ill  you  look  up  A.  Klipstein,  287 
Greenwich  Street,  New  York?  He  wms 
through  this  section  yesterday,  and-  of¬ 
fered  us  high  quotations  f.  o.  b.  AJneland. 
Several  of  us  would  like  to  ship  eggs  to 
him,  but  we  do  not  know  his  rating.  It 
is  a  common  remark  here  among  the 
poultrymen,  if  anything  goes  wrong: 
“Well,  write  The  B.  N.-A*.  ;  they  will  fix 
it  up  for  you.”  So  you  can  see  how  yoii 
are  appreciated  here.  w.  E.  J. 

New  .Jersey. 

A.  Klipstein  represents  himself  as  a 
“wholesale  dealer  in  eggs  and  butter.” 
This  means  that  he  is  not  subject  to  the 
commission  merchants’  law  re<iuiring  that 
a  bond  be  filed  for  the  protection  of  pro¬ 
ducers.  A.  Klipstein  is  not  rated  by  the 
commercial  agencies.  Either  of  these 
facts  we  regard  as  sufficient  to  withhold 
recommendation. 


Enclosed  you  will  find  a  letter  which 
we  recently  received  from  Pauli  &  AA'ein- 
baum,  375  Church  St.,  New  York.  As 
you  will  note  in  the  enclosed  letter,  they 
have  solicited  eggs  from  us  .several  times, 
but  we  have  never  sent  any  to  them,  as 
they  are  not  listed  in  our  pamphlet  of 
bonded  and  licensed  commission  mer¬ 
chants.  Their  offer  is  quite  alluring,  yet 
we  feel  we  might  regret  it  if  we  did  ship 
to  them,  and  as  I  often  read  in  The 
B.  N.-Y.  how  kind  you  are  to  help  farm¬ 
ers  out,  thought  I  would  ask  if  you  could 
give  us  any  information  concerning  the 
firm.  E.  A.  II. 

New  A’ork. 

This  firm  has  no  established  financial 
rating  that  would  warrant  us  in  recom¬ 
mending  shipment.  Besides,  the  firm  rep¬ 
resent  themselves  as  “wholesalers.”  which 
means  produce  is  not  solicited  on  con¬ 
signment,  and,  therefore,  they  are  not 
subject  to  the  commission  merchants’ 
law  and  recpiired  to  furnish  a  bond  for 
the  i)rotection  of  shippers.  Our  general 
advice  to  farmers  is  not  to  ship  produce 
to  these  dealers.  The  more  alluring  the 
promises  the  more  caution  should  be  ex¬ 
ercised. 


CincK"\biir  Profits 

Bigger  Jonnage-Less  Costs 


eovpLeo  xyp  ] 


CAM  9 
STOP  I 


AMPLE  mOMC 
OU.  CNCiNS 


th^  Cow  had  her  say 
it  would  be  “a 
HARDER  SILO” 


CR£AT  WINDROW 
DALER 


Send  Foi 
free  Book.’ 

The  Sandwich  Hay  Presses  are  the 
safest,  surest,  biBTKest  money  makers 

on  the  market.  Hustlers  are  making  $800 
and  more  clear  profit  monthly.  Save  from 
$4.00  to  $16.00  each  day  on  labor  cost  alone. 
Sandwich  beats  all  ordinary  presses  2  to  8 
tons  daily  in  baling.  25  to  40  tons  of  clean, 
solid  bales  an  every  day  job  for  the  Sand¬ 
wich.  Bigger  tonnage  with  no  extra  labor 
-7a  big  item  now  when  labor  is  scarce  and 
high.  Just  a  little  capital  required. 
Then  pay  from  your  profits. 


Better  Food. 
Sweeter  Silage 

pVERY  Dairy  fARMEB 
Needs  This 

FREE  BOOK 

It  tells  qU 
aboutSilos 
ercfS/laye 

WRITE  FOR 
IT  TO-DAY 


Box  II 


Harder ‘Mfg.Co. 

(^h/esh'II,  NY. 


GREEN 


Supply  their  own  motor  power.  Solid  steel  con¬ 
struction;  gas  and  kerosene  Engine;  hopper 
copied;  magneto  equipment;  tremendous  power; 
friction  clutch  on  press;  latest  improvements; 
backed  by  the  well-known  Sandwich  Guaran¬ 
tee.  The  most  complete  hay-baling  outfit  on  the 
market.  A  wonder  worker  on  Hay,  Alfalfa  or 
Straw.  Can’t  wear  out.  Doesn’t  break  down. 
Our  FREE  Book— “Tons  Tell”  contains  valuable 
information.  Shows  how  others  are  making  big 
profits  right  now  with  the  Sandwich.  Write  for  it, 

SANDWICH  MFC.  CO.,  29  Wood  St,  Sandwich,  Ill. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  th2  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices, 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durabilitv.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

pat  the  mark  of  “prood  basinegg'* 
on  your  farm.  They  look  quality 
because  they  are  made  on  a  quail* 
ity  basis.  Creosoted  wood  staves 
defy  decay;  tight,  safe-like  doors 
sre  efficient  and  convenient;  extra* 
heavy  hoops  hold  the  etructura 
Improved  guy-wire  anchor- 
system  prevents  blowing 
over  or  twisting.  Send  for 
scriptive  folder.  Save  ^ 
ordering  early. 

The  Creamery  Packagia  Mfg.Co. 
338  West  St..  Rutland.  VL 


A  Buys  the  New  Butterfly 

Junior  No.  2>4.  Light  run- 
111  hing,  easy  cleaning,  close 

T  skimming,  durable.  Guaran¬ 

teed  a  lifetime  against  de¬ 
fects  in  material  and  workmanship. 

Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8 
shown  here.  , 

Mtksvc*  CDCV  TDim  ^rna  its  own  c<Mt  and 

DATS  rnlx  TnlAL  more  by  what  It  saves  . . . . 

in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  catalog- folder  and  ‘  'direct- from- 
faefcory''  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

fllBAUCH-DOVER  CO..  2171  Marshall  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 


125,0001 

now  in  use ' 


SILOS 


SAVE  MONEY 
by  buying  NOW. 

Lumber  is  hard  to  get  and  price  is 
climbing  higher.  Liberal  eimh 
and  early  slilpmcnt  discoii  n  to. 
Take  no  chances  on  late  del¬ 
iveries  this  year.  A  Globe 
Silo  isyour  best  bet  tliisyear. 

Ad.iustabl8  door-frame  witli 
ladder  combined.  5-foo6 
extension  Roof  makes  com¬ 
plete  silo  with  less  expen.se. 

Window  free. 

Buy  Now — Ship  Now — I’ny 
Now — Save  Now — Write  Now. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO..  2-12  WHlow  St..  Sidney.  N.Y. 


THE  front 

"»^GRIFFIN  SILO  FAMF. 


Coiitimious  Open  Door  I'lonl. 
I’eimanent  steel  ladder  attnclieil. 
Size  8  X  20  -  .  -  $114.16 

”  10  X  24  -  -  .  163.40 

“  12  X  26  -  -  -  209.80 

Other  sizes  in  proportion. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Hudson  Falls.  N.  Y. 


PULLING  BOTH  WAYS 

A  stout  team  is  no  use  at  one 
end  of  the  rig  if  friction  is  hold¬ 
ing  back  at  the  other.  Mica 
Axle  Grease  makes  stronger 
pullers  of  your  team.  It’s  the 
mica  that  does  it. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

makes  harness  soft,  pliable  and 
water-proof. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 

Principal  Offices 
New  York  Buffalo  Albany  Boston 


This  Book  explains  why  the  thin,  straight  ki]ive.s 
with  the  famous  inward  shear  cut  faster  ami  save 
time  and  labor. 

ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 

lias  many  other  exclusive  features  ;  closrd  elbow 
pipe  aod  safety  feed.  Get  catalog  today. 

Warsaw-Wilkinson  Co. 
104  Highland  WarsaH,  N.  Y. 

Some  territory 
still  open 
for  live 
dealers. 


CLIMAX 


E  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  .*. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Dlean  and  Cleat 
as  Water 


Awarded 
Gold  Medal 
Pan.-Pac.  Expo. 


For  Milking  Machines 

H-K  keeps  rubber  tubes  and  teat  cups  sweet  and  clean.  It  penetrates  milk  solids 
ami  makes  milker  iiarts  easier  to  clean — -kills  the  bacteria  that  spoil  the  milk. 

H-K  leaves  no  ttiint  or  taste  of  itself — makes  rnblier  jiarts  last  longer — dot's  not 
injure  metal — is  the  eheaiiest  in  iictual  use.  Sold  under  absolute  guarantet'. 

Recommended  by  all  Milking  Machine  Mannlacturers 

B-K  has  been  used  by  tliou.saiuls  of  milking  machine  owners  including  certified 
milk  producers  with  complete  satisfaction  for  over  six  years.  It  isthe  original  purifier. 

Get  B-K  today — end  cleaning  troubles  and  .sour  milk  losses.  If  your  dealer  docs 
not  have  B-K  send  ns  his  name  with  your  ord'er.  We  have  a  dealer  near  you. 

General  Laboratories 

2761  So.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


Send 

offer”— 


for  Information — “trial 
and  dairy  farm  bulletins. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  JULY  5,  1918. 


BUTTER 

Tho  market  has  been  both  up  and  down 
since  last  report.  Receipts  are  somewhat 
larger,  especially  medium  and  under 
grades. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  4.)  @ 

Good  to  Choice  .  42  @  44 

Lower  Grades .  .IT  @  41 

Dairy,  best .  43  @  44 

Common  to  Good .  35  @  42 

City  made .  30  ®  35 

PaolUnK  Stock .  29  @  33 

Process  .  34  ®  39 


CHEESE 

A  little  export  business  is  reported 
at  around  22c.  The  upstate  mai'ket  range 
from  221^  to  28c.  Trading  is  rather  .slow, 
as  buyers  are  demanding  lower  figures  ex¬ 


cept  on  fancy  grades. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  24  TO  24?^ 

Good  to  choice .  22  a  23l| 

Lower  Krades .  20  ®  21 

Skims,  best . 18  a  ISi,; 

Fair  to  good .  II  ®  I5  ' 


FGG.S. 

Best  nearby  are  quite  scarce  and  prices 
2e  advanced.  The  market  on  the  whole 
if:  firm  except  on  shipments  showing  very 
irregular  grades.  A  few  California  eggs 
are  arriving,  and  there  will  doubtless  be 
more  when  our  local  prices  warrant. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  .52  ®  54 

Medium  to  good .  45  a  50 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  47  a  48 

Common  to  good .  .35  ®  43 

Gathered,  best,  white .  .50  a  .52 

Medium  to  t;ood,  mixed  colors  ...  39  ®  43 

Lower  grades .  28  ®  34 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Hroilers  are  in  fair  supply,  and  going 
mainly  at  45  to  50c  per  pound.  Receipts 
of  fowls  are  light,  sales  around  .8.3  to  34c 
being  reported.  Spring  ducks  have 
brought  up  to  3Sc  and  old  ducks  32c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers  of  desirable  qualities  are 
scarce.  The  demand  for  all  lines  of  choice 
stock  is  strong. 


Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  60  ®  65 

Fair  to  Good .  45  @  60 

Fowls .  34  ®  35 

Roosters .  25  ®  26 

Spring  Ducks .  34  ®  35 

Squabs,  doi .  2  00  a  8  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow.  100  lbs . 1150  a  13  00 

Pea . 1100  a  12  00 

California,  small  white, . 12  00  ai2  25 

Bed  Kidney . 1175  ai3  00 

White  Kidney . 13  00  ai4  25 

Lima,  California . 12  25  al2  .50 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

New  apples  are  in  large  supply,  but 
mainly  so  small  and  poor  that  low  prices 
are  realized.  Pear  receipts  from  the 
South  are  increasing  and  bringing  high 
prices.  Peaches  continue  very  low  be¬ 
cause  of  the  .small  size  and  inferior  (pial- 
ity.  Cherries  are  bringing  very  high  fig¬ 
ures.  Currants  .selling  well.  Strawber- 
I'ies  from  nearby  are  about  over.  The 
Western  New  York  crop  is  arriving,  but 


the  best  of  these  are  not  here. 

Apples— New.  bu . 

50 

® 

2 

50 

Strawberries,  qt . 

10 

@ 

30 

Currants,  qt . , . 

11 

@ 

14 

Pears.  Le  Conte,  bbl . 

.  7 

00 

@10 

00 

Raspberries,  red.  pint  . 

10 

@ 

13 

Black-caps,  pint  . 

10 

@ 

13 

Huckleberries,  qt . . 

12 

@ 

22 

Watermelons  100 . 

.30 

00 

@65 

00 

Muskmelons,  bu . 

1 

50 

@ 

2 

25 

Peaches,  24  qt.  crate  . 

.  1 

50 

@ 

3 

00 

Blackberries,  qt . 

10 

@ 

22 

Cherries,  qt . 

14 

® 

25 

Gooseberries,  qt . 

10 

20 

VEGETABLES. 

Since  the  last  report  the  better  grades 
of  new  potatoes  advanced  $1  to  .$1.50  per 
barrel.  Receipts  later  were  much  in¬ 
creased,  and  prices  dropped  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  level.  Considerable  of  the  Southern 
stock  is  small  or  in  poor  condition.  A 
few  potatoes  from  nearby  are  on  hand, 
and  this  supply  will  soon  be  much  larger. 
Asparagus  is  selling  slowly,  the  season 
being  about  over,  and  consumers  using 
peas  and  beans  instead.  The  weather  has 
been  especially  favorable  for  peas,  al¬ 
though  too  cool  for  rapid  growth  of  green 
beans  in  the  North. 


Potatoes— New.  No.  1.  bbl .  4  00  @  5  00 

New.  No.  2,  bbl .  1  50  @  3  00 

Sweet  Pot.atoes.  bu .  1  OO  @  3  00 

Beets,  100  bunches .  ]  oO  a  2  50 

Carrots.  100  bunches .  1  00  @2  00 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl .  1.50  @  3  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  @  1  00 

Onions,  new,  bu .  75  @  2  50 

Peppers,  bu . ]  oo  ®  1 .50 

String  Beans  bu .  25  @150 

Squash. new,  bu .  100  (@125 

Peas,  bu .  l  75  @  2  75 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  1  00  @  1  75 

Tomatoes,  Southern.  24-qt.  crate  _  1  00  @  2  50 

Asparagus,  fancy,  doz .  3  00  ®  4  00 

Common  to  good .  1  25  @  2  50 

Mushrooms  lb  .  10  @  60 

Horseradish.  100  lbs .  3  00  @6  00 

Cucumbers.  Southern,  bu, .  75  @2  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  75  @  1  00 

Leeks.  100  bunches, .  1  00  @  2  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


II ay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  26  00  @27  00 

No.  2 . 23  00  @25  00 

No.  3  . 17  00  @20  00 

Clover  mixed . 20  00  @24  00 

Straw,  Hye, . 17  00  @19  00 


GRAIN. 


Wheat.  No.  2.  red,  .  2  26  @ 

Corn .  1  90  @  1  91 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  87  @  89 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Reeijits  fairly  large  and  demand  good. 
B_est  prints.  52  to  53c ;  tub,  creamery  best, 
47  to  4Sc ;  common  to  good,  43  to  44c. 

Eggs. 

Market  is  firm  and  higher.  Best  near¬ 
by,  47  to  4Sc ;  gathered  good  to  choice, 
40  to  45c ;  lower  grades,  .33  to  .37c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Market  is  strong  and  slightly  higher. 
Fowls.  36  to  37c;  broilers.  43  to  50c; 
old  rooster.s,  22  to  23c ;  ducks,  26  to  30c ; 
pigeons,  pair,  30  to  45c. 

DRESSED  POT’LTRY. 

Fowls,  best,  34  to  35c ;  common  to 
good.  .30  to  .3.3c;  old  roosters.  26;  Spring 
ducks,  35  to  .36c ;  squabs,  doz.,  $7  to  $8.25. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apides,  new,  bu.,  ,$1.50  to  .$3;  peache.s, 
6-b:isket  crate.  $1.75  to  .$2.65 ;  blackber¬ 
ries.  (]t..  10  to  ISc ;  cherries.  6-lb.  basket, 
75c  to  $1 ;  watermelons,  carload,  $.300  to 
$400.75. 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes  in  larger  receipt.  No.  1,  ,$5..50 
to  $6.7.7:  No.  2.  $.3  to  .$3..50;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  Ini.,  $1.25  to  $3;  cucumbers,  bu., 
$1  to  ,$2 ;  onions,  bu..  $1.25  to  .$2.25 ; 
mushrooms,  lb.,  15  to  .3.5e. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  No.  1  Timothy.  .$25.50  to  $26.70; 
No,  2.  $2.3  to  $24 ;  No.  3,  $17.50  to  $19..50. 
Clover,  mixed.  .$22  to  .$25 ;  straw,  rye, 
$16.50  to  $17 ;  oat  and  wheat,  $14,  to 
$15..50. 


This  is  no  farm  producing  country 
hero ;  all  brush  land,  except  a  little  that 
people  clear  just  large  enough  to  raise 
liotatoes,  etc.,  for  home  use.  A  few 
here  do  raise  berries,  which  they  ship 
to  market  or  commission  men,  but  noth¬ 
ing  to  speak  of.  It  is  mostly  a  poultry 
place.  This  week  eggs  brought  42c  per 
doz.,  clear,  selling  at  door;  all  white 
eggs  of  best  quality,  besides  what  is 
raised  for  home  use.  Green  stuff  is 
raised  for  chickens ;  land  here  is  full 
of  stumps  and  roots,  and  mosquitoes 
are  had  day  and  night,  so  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  a  man  to  try  to  get  out 
crops  of  any  size.  It  would  not  jiay 
here;  even  at  present  time  it  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  matter  to  get  anything  out  of 
poultry,  as  feeds  are  so  high.  I  did 
have  800  8.  C.  Wliite  Leghorns,  but  not 
now;  only  have  570,  getting  an  average 
of  300  eggs  daily.  I  got  500  through 
March,  but  had  then  800  birds.  I  clear 
out  any  bird  that  now  .stops  laying  this 
side  of  September  1 ;  no  loafers  wanted 
here.  Several  poultry  people  here  are 
thinking  of  closing  out  and  going  to 
work.  There  were  a  few  here  who  pre¬ 
viously  tried  raising  produce  for  mar¬ 
ket,  hut  failed.  Everything  has  to  he 
shipped  by  express,  and  they  would 
get  poor  returns.  l.  g. 

Atlantic  Co.,  N.  .7. 

Crops  are  badly  behind  ;  one-third  of  an 
ajiple  crop ;  no  peaches ;  cherries,  one- 
fourth  of  a  ci’op  ;  no  berries;  all  winter- 
killed.  The  early  apple  crop  here  has 
been  sold  at  .$6  and  $7  per  bbl.,  f.  o.  b. 
station.  Early  potatoes  fine,  selling  at 
$1.  Wheat  is  good,  grass  good ;  milch 
cows,  $75  to  $100;  good  mule.s,  $175  to 
$200;  corn,  $1.60;  hay,  $.30;  butter  fat. 
4.5c ;  eggs,  25c.  l.  j.  r. 

Williamson  Co.,  111. 


=GINSENG  ROOT.= 

Will  pay  you  as  follows: 

Wild  Ginseng,  Northern . $16  to  $14  per  lb 

Wild  “  Southern .  14  to  12  per  Ib. 

Cultivated  Ginseng .  8  to  2  per  Ib. 

Send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Kxpress.  Check 
or  Money  Order  sent  on  arrival. 

J.  HENRY  STICHT 

346  Seventh  Ave.  New  York  City 


Yonr  chance  is  in  C.anacla.  Rich  lands  and 
busine.ss  opportunities  offer  yon  independence. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated  lands 
$35  to  $.50.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $2,000  loan 
in  improvements,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan 
of  livestock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  a.cre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  per¬ 
sonal  property  or  livestock.  Good  markets, 
churches,  schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excel¬ 
lent,  climate — crops  and  livestock  prove  it. 
Special  homeseekers’  fare  cei’tificates.  Write 
for  free  booklets.  Allan  Cameron,  General 
Superintendent  Land  Branch,  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway,  519  Ninth  Avenue.  Calgary, 
Alberta. 


If  in  Need  of  Farm  or  Garden  Help 

of  any  description,  write  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Hessels,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Labor  Relief, 
202  E.  42nd  St.,NewYork.  All  services  rendered  free. 


DO  YOU 
HEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  h.ave  many  able-bodied  young 
men,  mostly  without  farming 
experience,  who  wish  to  work 
on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady,  soljer  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank. Ours  is  a  philanthrop¬ 
ic  organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  axchancre,  make  It  known  hero. 
This  Rate  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  In  advance.  'J^e 
name  and  address  must  bo  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No^  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Efrirs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headinfrs  on  other  paires. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Export  shrub  man  with  much  ex¬ 
perience,  on  private  estate  In  Lower  Iliidson 
5'alley.  Address  AD\'EKTI8EIt  4213,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Capable  man  for  farm  work;  gooff 
teamster;  married  man  lu’ct'erred.  IIOBEUT 
S.  (JHIFFITH.S,  Mgr.,  Saiuiiioit,  N.  Y. 


5VANTED — Man  and  wife — man  not  subject  to 
draft — for  herdsman  and  farm  helper:  wife  for 
general  housework  in  family  of  tliree;  state  age, 
nationaliiy,  references:  .fCO  per  montli.  ROBERT 
M.  FENN,  Middlebury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Two  married  men  to  work  on  farm; 

must  be  good  workers,  and  understand  the 
liand'ling  of  mules;  hou.se,  garden  and  wood  fur¬ 
nished.  Apply,  will!  references,  to  HAMILTON, 
manager.  The  Hermitage  Stock  Farm,  Centre- 
ville,  Md. 


WANTED — Two  married  men  for  dairy;  must 
be  first-class  milkers  and  up  to  date;  house, 
wood,  butter  and  milk  furnislied:  good  wages. 
Apply,  with  references,  to  HAMILTON,  manager. 
The  Hermitage  Stock  Farm,  Centreville,  Md. 


COOK  and  second;  first-rate  plain  cook  and  otlier 
worker,  wanted  by  two  olff  .women  and  old 
man,  ladired:  well,  kind,  fair  and  busy;  com¬ 
fortable  country  home;  permanent  if  .satisfied; 
near  Wliite  Plains  and  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  421.5,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


5VAN'rED — Men  anff  women  attendants  in  a 
State  institution  for  the  feeble-minded;  sal¬ 
ary  .$40  a  month  and  maintenance  for  men  and 
$30  for  women.  Apply  to  SX:PERINTENDE.NT, 
Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POsriTON  WANTED  as  manager  of  private  es¬ 
tate  by  married  American,  qualified  by  many 
years’  practical  experience.  ADVERTISER 

4203,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POT'LTRY  MANAGER,  married,  desires  position ; 

14  years  of  iiructical  experience;  strictly  sober; 
finest  references.  Address  ADVERTISER  4210, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER — Vegetables,  poultry  and  general 
farm  manager;  American,  45  years  old;  25 
years’  experience;  best  references;  small  family. 
JOSEPH  FELDIS,  care  A.  Eisig,  Grassy-.Sitrain 
Road,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


POULTUYMAN  —  Experienced  incubator  anff 
brooder  man,  desires  make  change  September 
or  October  1st;  at  present  poultry  manager  large 
State  institution;  operate  all  systems  ineiibating 
and  brooding:  practical  methods  raising  young 
stock  successfully;  breeding  and  egg  production; 
can  show  results;  handle  tools  and  repair  work; 
Iiouse  required;  temperate;  best  references;  like 
to  hear  from  up-to-date  propositions  only;  Cen¬ 
tral  Jersey  or  Eastern  Pennsylvania  preferred; 
commercial  or  private  plants.  ADVERTISER 
4217,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position:  farm  manager;  experi¬ 
enced.  C.  F.  GREENLE.VSE,  Bitely,  Mich. 


PO.SITION  W.VNTED  as  superintendent  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate  or  stock  farm;  understands 
saddle  and  liarness  liorses,  raising  of  stock  and 
.general  care  of  gentleman’s  place.  BOX  413, 
tVliite  Plains,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  ns  general  manager  on  a 
large  commercial  dairy  farm,  by  Sept.  1;  reo- 
ommendations  furnished;  American;  single;  life 
experience:  state  salary  willing  to  pay.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4214,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED,  on  private  estate  as  dairy¬ 
man,  by  married  man  (no  small  children), 
good  butter-maker  and  calf  raiser.  Address 
ADVERTISER  4221,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


...  l  IKMUe  wiiu  crops, 

breeding  and  feeding  of  liorses,  cattle  and  hogs 
all  kind's  of  machinery  and  tractors;  efficient  In 
handling  men;  can  bring  several;  wants  first- 
class  proposition  tvith  contract  for  one  or  more 
years;  .\niericaii,  solier,  reliable;  good  refer¬ 
ences;  position  at  (jiiee;  particulars  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  4219,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


WORKING  SUPERINTENDENT— Liberty  Aug. 

1:  tlioroiighly  competent;  crops,  stock,  ma- 
ciniiery  and  tlie  liaiidling  of  men;  temperate,  re¬ 
liable:  liest  of  references.  ADVERTISER  4220 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


TRACTOR  OPERATOR,  single,  not  in  draft, 
wants  position  on  large  place  where  there  is 
opportunity  to  advance  to  position  of  greater  re- 
sponsihility:  perfect  Iiealtli;  no  booze  or  tobacco; 
Cornell  training;  tlioroughly  experienced  in  ail 
branclics  of  general  and  dairy  farming,  tnnible 
shooting  and  operation  of  gas  tractors  and  farm 
machinery,  including  milking  niaoliines;  not 
afraid  of  hard  work;  references:  state  location 
and  salary.  ADVERTISER  4218,  care  Rnrul 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  F.VRMER.  experienced  in  all 
lirunclies  and  capable  of  rniining  all  farm  iiia- 
cliiiiery,  desires  position  as  working  foreman  or 
siiperiiitendeiit;  Cornell  agricultural  course;  ref¬ 
erences.  JOHN  RONNER,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 


RUSSIAN,  single,  college  educated,  wishes  jiosi- 
tlon  as  foreman  on  n|)-;o-date.  scientific  farm 
or  estate.  Had  long  farm  experience  in  Russia; 
acquainted  witli  niiiehiiiery.  .\D\'ERqTSER  4222, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  containing  15  acres, 
one-fourth  mile  from  town  of  3, .500  popiilatioii, 
with  splendid  schools  and  cliurcbes.  situated  on 
I)n  Pont  Boulevard;  farm  equipped  as  follows- 
incubating  capacity,  9,000  eggs;  brooding  ca¬ 
pacity,  12,000  chicks;  laying  houses  for  4,(X)0 
lions;  ,)()0  applo  trees;  lar^e  house  containing 
11  rooms;  the  owmws  are  engaged  in  oilier  biisi- 
g>'’e  ill's  tlie  proper  attention. 
IHB  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Ylilford,  Del. 


2(1  ACRES,  315  miles  from  Alpine,  N.  Y.-  7- 
room  Iionse;  barn  .32x40,  Iiarn  ,32.\.34  hen¬ 
house  1.3.\40;  ItO  acres  of  timber;  pine,  hemlock, 
red  oak.  beech,  chestnut,  maple;  pair  horses  2 
cows  and  all  farming  tools,  all  for  $18  per  acre; 
oiie-lialf  casli;  balance  on  mortgage.  E  L 
COZIER,  owner.  Alpine,  N.  Y.  R.F.D.  2. 


BARGAIN — 10(-acre  farm,  bordering  Hoosick 
River,  mostly  tillable;  well  watered  and 
fenced;  two  good  Iiouses;  three  large  barns-  1'.', 

r T  t*’"’*'-  -'S-j.OOO.  ALBERT 

PHILLIP.S,  .Tohnsonvllle,  N.  W. 


.SHEEP  R.VNCH,  one-third  interest,  with  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager,  if  desired;  also  farm,  150 
acres;  farm  180  acres  joining;  all  stocked  wltli 
sheep  and  cattle:  iiealtli  compels  cliange  of 
climate.  CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 70  acres;  30  acres  witli  crop  grow- 
mg;  tine  orciiard;  excellent  buildings;  two 
horses:  all  necessary  farm  maclilnery,  cow, 
hogs,  chickens,  etc.;  near  Richmond  and  Peters¬ 
burg,  \a.:  $4,500:  toriiis;  write  to  owner.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  13,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Beach,  Va. 


TEN  MILES  from  railroad,  40-acre  poultry  farm, 
F.  G.  SEARS,  AVest  Cumiiiington,  Ylass. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— 98  acres.  Central 
New  York  dairy  farm;  stock,  crops,  tools  lii- 
cliided.  for  poultry  farm  or  small  farm  near  city; 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  preferred.  Pai-lieulai-s  ad¬ 
dress  C.  VEEFKIND,  Erieville,  New  York. 


DO  you  want  warm  Winters,  cool  Summers,  no 
snow  or  ice,  three  crops  a  s-ear?  New  mod¬ 
ern  eleven-room  bouse,  all  coiiveiiioiices;  seven 
acres  rich  land;  income,  .$3,000  per  year;  oii(‘ 
man  or  woman  can  ffo  tlie  work.  Write  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  and  iiliotos.  BOX  17,  Sharp- 
town,  .Md. 


IVliscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Moline  Universal  Tractor  in  perfect 
order;  reason  for  selling,  land  too  hilly  for 
practi(-al  use.  REDLANDS  FAR.M,  Carters 
Bridge,  Va. 


FOK  S.\LE — Stulil’s  evuiiorator;  new;  never  nn- 
crated:  cost  .$(i0;  lu-otlier  dead;  farm  sold; 
bargain  to  quick  buyer.  RUSIE  HAYES,  Park- 
ton,  Md. 


CIDER  PRESS  grater  and'  five-ton  scale  for 
sale.  F.  PALME  1{,  Coscob,  Conn. 


I-’OR  SALE — New  Huber  tbrashing  outfit,  com¬ 
plete;  consisting  of  12  H.P.  steam  tractor, 
tank  wagon,  24x42  sei)arator,  blower,  feeder, 
D(‘ntler  liagger,  all  for  $1,090;  any  terms;  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  ROBT.  McKEOWN,  Her¬ 
kimer,  N.  Y. 


SIX  h(jg  lielf-feeders,  10-l)usliel  capacity,  .$00; 

Smith  liog  breeding  crate,  $18;  tive-ton  Fair- 
bank’s  wagon  scale.  $75;  will  trade  for  live 
stock.  L.  .M.  TAYLOR.  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.\I,E — Pm-e  woolen  yarn  from  the  wool 
from  oiir  own  sheep;  gra.v  sock  size  only;  75(: 
skein,  %  lb.  WISEMAN  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
2,  Lewiston,  Me. 


FOIt  SALE — Cider  and  apple  butter  factory; 
,  caiiacity  1.50  barrels.  E.  B.  STONER,  Ephrta, 
!  Pa. 


The  'I’wo  Fuel  ITKAVI  DT'TI  Engine  works  0:1 
gasoline  or  kerosene.  'I'lie  Two  Fuel  Engine  is 
((noted  with  battery  ignition  or  magneto  igni¬ 
tion,  as  you  lik(!.  ’I'lie  magneto  saves  all  ex¬ 
penses  of  batteries.  It  lasts  pra(-tl<-ally  as  long 
as  the  engine  if  given  proper  eai-e.  We  have 
told  you  many  tiim^s  in  the  past  about  the  3'w(> 
Fuel  Engine,  ami  we  want  to  impress  upon  you 
now — tliat  if  you  want  an  engine  for  Fall  opera¬ 
tion,  the  time  to  l)uy  is  now.  Freights  are 
slow.  We  liave  engines  in  New  York  City,  and 
the  man  who  jdaces  his  order  promptly  can  have 
an  engine  on  th(^  job,  ready  for  work,  wluin  silo 
filling  time  comes;  luit  do  not  delay.  Send  for 
information,  select  the  engine  you  want  and 
have  it  on  tlie  sp(jt  wiien  ilie  work  is  read'y. 

R.  Coosolidaled  Gas  &  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  202  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Mr.  Business  Farmer  Sm 


Bringing  the  Farm  to  the  Railroad 


Using  his  car  largely  for  business, 
the  modern  farmer  treats  his  car  as 
a  business  proposition.  Equipment 
is  purchased  with  extreme  care  and 
judgment.  Values  are  studied. 
Mileage  records  are  kept  carefully. 

That  is  why  the  sales  of  United 
States  Tires  are  increasing  so  fast 
in  prosperous  farming  communi¬ 
ties,  They  have  demonstrated  not 
only  long-mileage  qualities  but 
greater  reliability.  They  make  your 
car  more  useful.  They  give  a  big¬ 
ger  return  on  your  investment. 


Since  the  coming  of  the  motor 
car,  the  remote  farm  is  no  longer 
remote.  Distance  has  been  con¬ 
quered,  Miles  have  been  short¬ 
ened.  Minutes  have  taken  the  place 
of  hours  spent  in  transportation. 

In  this  transformation,  the  most 
important  advantage  to  the  farmer 
is  in  being  brought  next  door  to  the 
railroad. 

Milk  and  other  perishable  prod¬ 
ucts  can  be  marketed  quickly. 
Needed  supplies  are  more  available. 
The  farmer  is  in  direct  touch  with 
the  world. 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


Wherever  you  live  or  whatever  car  you  drive, 
there  is  a  United  States  Tire  built  especially  to  fit 
your  conditions.  You  have  a  variety  of  treads  and 
types  from  which  to  choose  but  the  quality  and 
values  are  always  United  States  standards, 

,\ny  United  States  Sales  and  Service  Depot  will 
cheerfully  aid  you. 

For  passenger  cars — ‘Vsco’,  ‘Chain’,  ’Royal  Cord'. 
‘Nobby’  and  ’Plain  Also  Tires  for  Motor  Trucks,  Motor¬ 
cycles,  Bicycles  and  Airplanes, 

United  States  Tubes  and  Tire  Accessories  Hu've  All  the  Ster¬ 
ling  Worth  and  Wear  that  Make  United  States  Tires  Supreme: 


Usco  *  *  Chain 


rr. 
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IMiliIislu'd  AVcck'.y  at  333  W.  30tli  St..  TnKr  OH  IQIft  Kiitcred  as  Seooiul  Class  jratter  at.  Now  York 

Now  York.  I'rioc  One  Dollar  a  Year.  JUiy  XC710  under  the  Act  of  Congress.  Jlan’h  3.  t,S7!). 


No.  4491. 


Polishing  the  Buttons  on  Grandfather’s  Old  Blue  Uniform 


The  Answer 

To  Your  Tillage  Problems 

is  ri^ht  here  -  proved  by  forty  years  of  bigger  and  better  crop 
production  since  George  M.  Clark  began  to  perfect  the  modern 
disk  harrows  and  developed  the  “  CUTAWAY”  tools. 

Produce  your  share  by  right  disking -be  one  of  the  up-to-date 
and  prosperous  farmers  who  rely  on  one  of  the  complete  line  of 


CMrk. 


Harrows 


More  Clark  Cutaway”  tractor  harrows  are  sold  than  any  other,  because  thev  are  designed 
and  built  for  tractor  use -  for  hard  service  and  deep  disking  -  often  taking  the  place  of  the  plow. 
Rigid  frame  forces  rear  disks  to  cut  midway  between  the  cut  of  front  disks,  pulverizing  every  inch 
^  the  soil,  and  leaving  it  level  and  fine.  Think  what  such  thoroughness  means  in  better  crops! 
Once  over  does  it! 

A  size  for  every  tractor;  universal  hitch,  adjustable;  two  levers  set  all  four  gangs;  draft  rods 
distribute  pull;  hardwood,  oil-soaked  bearings  in  dust  proof  boxes.  These  are  but  a  few  reasons 
why  this  is  the  best  and  most  popular  tractor  harrow. 

Save  money-  make  your  tractor  pay  by  looking  up  the  light  draft  Clark  “Cutaway”  Tractor 
Harrows  today  at  your  dealer’s  -  or  write  us  direct  for  further  information,  with  catalog  and 


Write  today  for  this  free  book  on  tillage.  Tell  us 
your  problems.  We  will  gladly  advise  you  free. 


Make  certain  they  bear  the  name  — 
Clark  “Cutaway”  to  distinguish 
these  genuine  implements  from  many 
so-called  Cutaways. 


Greater  Strength 
and  Quality  with 
Lighter  Weight 


Disks  of  cutlery  steel,  forged 
.sharp --cut  better  and  easier; 
last  far  longer --at  no  extra 
cost  to  you. 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO 


afreet,  Higganum,  Connecticut 

Makers  of  the  original  CLAKK  Disk  Harrows  and  Plows.- 
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Milk-Fed  Americans 

Milk  a  Natural  Necessity  to  Promote  Growth 
T  intervals  in  the  world’s  history  science  makes 
new  discoveries  regardin"  food  and  its  true 
value  to  man.  As  this  knowledge  spreads  custom  or 
fashion  follows,  man’s  feeding  habits  are  changed 
and  the  world  demands  increased  ciuantities  of  that 
particular  food.  This  demand  calls  for  greater  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  business  of  producing  that  food  is 
greatly  increased.  Examples  of  this  are  to  be  found 
in  the  nation-Avide  habit  of  eating  “cereal”  foods  for 
breakfast,  or  in  the  present  use 
of  the  potato  and  tomato  as 
focd.  For  manj’  years  after  the 
di.  covery  of  the  potato  Euro- 
lic.ins  and  Americans  looked 
upon  it  as  poor  and  degrading 
food.  Not  until  its  wonderful 
food  A’alue  Avas  discovei’ed  by 
science  .and  made  popular  by 
national  •  habit  did  tlie  potato 
come  to  its  OAvn  as  a  food  jiro- 
vider.  As  for  tomatoes,  there 
are  people  still  living  Avho  re¬ 
member  when  AA’ell-infonned 
presons  declared  that  tomatoes 
Avere  poisonous.  The  Avriter  of 
this  well  rememhei's  an  old  doc¬ 
tor  who  positiA'ely  declared  that 
milk  and  tomatoes  eaten  Avithin 
an  hour  of  each  other  Avould 
surel.v  cause  sickness  or  death, 
lie  ought  to  come  hack  .and  he 
served  Avith  a  plate  of  modern 
tomato  soup.  During  the  Sum¬ 
mer  in  this  and  other  largo 
cities  thousands  of  strong, 
healthy  people  dei)end  uixui  to¬ 
matoes  and  bread  for  at  least 
one  meal  each  day.  Tomato 
eating  has  become  so  poj)ular 
that  the  business  of  tomato¬ 
growing  is  now  about  as  lai-ge 
as  that  of  potato-growing  25 
years  ago!  Another  sim¬ 
ilar  illustration  is  found  in 
the  Avork  of  the  “Apple  f’on- 
sumer.s’  League,”  started  a  few 
years  ago.  The  constant  talk 
about  eating  apjdes  made  apide 
eating  fa.shionable,  and  no  one 
can  figure  Avhat  that  means  to 
the  apple-growing  industry. 

Now  the  .same  thing,  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  is  coming  in 
the  production  and  sale  of  milk. 

Science  is  finding  new  A'alues  in 
milk  .and  its  lu’oducts,  and  when 
this  knowledge  e.an  be  ])ut  into 
popular  thought  so  that  Iho 
parents  of  all  little  children 
can  understand  it.  cwery  parent 
Avill  feel  an  obligation  to  add 
to  the  inimhcr  of  milJc-fcd  Avier- 
icans.  There  are  a  couple  of 
them  pictured  on  this  page,  and 
one  of  them  deserves  special 
mention  for  disi)laying  some  of 
the  (lualities  Avhich  go  to  make 
Avhat  the  Avorld  calls  a  “sport.” 

You  Avill  see  that  the  calf  has 
stepped  on  her  foot,  and  that 
sharp  little  claw  is  biting  into 
the  tender  little  fle.sh.  We  haA'e 
all  seen  grown-up  men  Avho,  for 
le.ss  than  that,  Avould  kick  the  calf  across  the  barn, 
but  this  milk-fed  American  is  ip)  before  the  cameni 
and  not  even  the  K.aiser  could  get  more  than  a  little 
twist  of  the  mouth  out  of  her. 

Ever  .since  primitive  man  milked  a  .goat  and  made 
a  sort  of  bread  by  grinding  grain  ' Avith  stones  and 
mixing  it  Avith  Avater  and  Avood  ashe.s,  bread  and 
milk  have  ranked  as  a  balanced  ration — a  full  com¬ 
bination  of  food.  The  country  child  sits  on  the 
back  steps  and  eats  his  boAvl  of  bread  and  milk  and 
then  runs  out  into  the  sun.shine,  a  healthy  and 
happy  little  animal.  We  kuoAV  that  ho  does  it,  and 


noAV  the  .scientists  are  shoAving  'irluj  the  milk -fed 
American  groAvs  as  though  there  AA'ere  springs  in  his 
little  joints  and  AA-hy  his  cheeks  are  rosy  aiuLfat! 
For  lack  of  a  better  name  ttiey  tell  us  the  milk 
contains  A’itamines.  Lot  us  not  .stumble  OA'or  that 
Avord,  but  merely  understand  that  the.se  .substances 
promote  groAvth  in  all  your  young  stock — most  and 
best  of  all  in  your  children.  The  latest  information 
about  these  vitamines  comes  in  Bulletin  201  of  the 
Vrisconsin  Experiment  .station  at  IMadi.son — entitled 
“iMilk  Necessary  for  the  Nation’?  Welfare.”  This  is 
one  of  the  clearest  and  most  instructive  dairy  bul- 


ietins  Ave  have  over  read.  It  proves  beyond  ques- 
tiiin  that  pure  milk  is  just  about  as  necessary  as 
air  and  sunshine  if  Ave  are  to  produce  the  strong 
men  and  AA'omen  Avho  are  to  guard  this  country  In 
the  future. 

^lilk  is  a  perfect  food — Avith  all  the  minerals  and 
food  elements  needed  to  build  up  the  child’s  little 
bod.y,  and,  in  addition,  these  vitamines  Avhich  may 
sui’el.v  be  knoAvn  as  the  springs  of  groAvth.  The 
scientific  men  did  Avonders  for  us  AA’hen  they  sepa¬ 
rated  our  foods  into  protein,  carbohydrate.s,  fat,  etc., 
and  thus  enabled  us  to  arrange  the  so-called  bal¬ 


anced  ration.  That  Avas  a  Avonderful  help  in  economy 
and  health,  but  uoav  the  scientists  are  going  further 
and  proving  that  energy  and  heat  are  not  all  aa'o 
need  for  a  proper  diet.  The  child  in  particular  must 
haA'e  the  elements  Avhich  promote  oroietli.  Up  t>) 
Avithin  a  short  time  aa'o  felt  sure  that  bread  and 
milk  Avere  good  for  children  and  old  people — now 
Ave  knoAv  the  milk  is  a  necessity.  In  our  OAvn  family 
this  Summer  Ave  haA'e  tAvo  litttle  city  children.  In 
the  city  a  large  part  of  their  food  Avas  Aveak  tea  Avith 
stale  bread  crumbled  into  it.  In  many  families  beer 
is  used  in  place  of  the  tea !  Such  children  are  under¬ 
sized,  Avith  brittle  bones  and  de- 
fectiA'e  throats  and  glands.  On 
the  farm  these  tAvo  children 
haA'e  the  best  part  of  a  quart  of 
milk  each  per  da.A’'.  It  nas  been 
a  Avonder  and  a  joy  to  see  these 
little  tilings  yrov,'  in  body  and 
bone  and  take  on  coloi  and 
Ai'ror  as  they  become  mvk-fed 
Amcricanft. 

This  Wisconsin  bulletin  men¬ 
tions  several  experiments  Avith 
rats  to  shoAA'  the  supoiioriiy  of 
milk  and  butter  over  ether 
foods  for  gi'OAving  anim.^ls.  Taa'O 
of  the  pictui'es  ai'e  re-engraved 
on  the  next  pa.ge.  Our  OAvn  ex¬ 
perience  Avith  the  little  cb.ildren 
mentioned  above  aa'ouUI  sIioav 
much  the  .<«ame  thing  if  tliey 
could  be  comiiared  Avith  other 
children  fed  on  tea,  coffee  and 
bread  and  beer,  as  thousandc! 
of  city  children  are.  There  can 
be  no  question  about  the  im¬ 
mense  value  of  these  di.scoveries 
both  to  the  coming  generation 
in  toAvn  and  city  and  to  dairy¬ 
men  as  AA'ell.  This  knoAA'ledge 
must  he  spread  until  every 
child  becomes  a  “milk-fed 
American”  and  the  public  un¬ 
derstand  that  milk  is  as  neces¬ 
sary  as  sunshine  and  air.  It 
Avill  be  entirel.A’  possible  to  put 
that  thought  into  the  minds  of 
city  parents,  and  as  it  is  done 
the  business  of  dairying  Avill  in¬ 
crease  beyond  all  present 
dreams  of  production.  Truly 
this  scientilic  di.scoA'ery  Avill  re¬ 
sult  in  even  greater  business 
deA'elopment  than  any  similar 
thing  Avhich  has  gone  before. 
Science  proved  that  the  potato 
and  tomato  had  true  food  A'alue, 
but  noAV  it  shoAvs  milk  to  be  a 
iirecssitu,  and  it  Avill  in  time 
be  accepted  as  .such.  And  here 
is  additional  rea.son  Avhy  the 
distribution  of  a  necessity 
should  not  be  turned  over  to 
middlemen  or  to  a  mono[)oly. 
The  Avorld  has  had  its  full  les- 
.son  in  such  thin,g.s,  and  this 
ncAvly  found  necessity  shouhl 
be  distributed  as  directly  as 
po.ssible  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer.  Here  comes  the  great 
opportunity  for  the  Dairymen’s 
League.  Science  gives  this  op¬ 
portunity  in  these  ncAV  facts 
about  milk.  The  I.eague  must 
take  the  lead  in  proving  to  city 
l)a rents  that  milk  is  a  necessity,  and  then  Avork  out 
a  ncAv  system  of  distribution  from  the  farm  to  the 
family. 

If  AA’O  are  to  liaA'O  experiments  Avith  rats  and 
guinea  pigs,  Avhy  not  Avith  children,  too?  It  Avill 
pay  Avell  to  u.se  up  several  hundred  cans  of  milk  in 
child-feeding  contests.  In  every  city  it  Avill  be  easy 
to  find  a  group  of  children  groAving  up  Avithout  milk. 
Offer  prizes  to  the  kids  Avhich  make  the  gi'eatest 
gain  on  a  full  milk  diet  and  have  full  details 
printed.  Such  contests  avouUI  do  far  more  than  any 
dairy  shoAV  to  make  a  market  for  milk. 


An  JJ.iliihit  of  Milk-Fed  Farni  Youngsters.  Fig.  J/Sl 
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The  Value  of  Moth  Traps 

DURIN(^  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  had  a 
number  of  letters  from  people  who  have  be¬ 
come  interested  in  various  moth-traps,  and  they  want 
to  know  what  they  can  aljout  them.  Th(‘  prin- 
cii)le  of  the  moth-trap  or  moth-catchei’  isvcery  simple. 
A  light  is  provided  for  the  purj«)se  of  attracting  the 
insects.  This  light  is  u.sually  imt  over  an  open  di.sh, 
generally  containing  water  with  a  lilm  of  kerosene 
at  the  toj).  The  theory  is  that  the  moths,  being 
attracted  by  the  light,  will  fly  to  it  and  fall  down 
into  the  dish,  where  they  are  finished  by  the  kero¬ 
sene.  This  theory  is  good,  and  anyone  who  will 
hang  up  a  lantern  or  other  light  at  night  wiil  find 
that  it  attracts  a  large  number  of  insect.s.  We  only 
ne(*(l  to  look  at  an  electric  light  t(j  observe  the  gj’eat 
number  of  winged  insects  flying  around  it.  The 
(piestion,  of  course,  is  whether  the  destruction  of 
insects  in  this  way  is  of  practical  value.  Some  of 
the  moth-f I'appers  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  these 
traps  or  lights  are  entirely  taking  the  place  of 
spraying  for  the  codling  worm  and  m<»st  other  in¬ 
sects.  No  one  is  justified  in  making  any  such 
claim  as  thi.s,  for  the  facts  will  not  .support  it.  Some 
years  ago  we  submitted  this  (lue.stion  to  the  late 
I’rof.  M.  V.  Slingerland,  and  we  printed  the  follow¬ 
ing  reply  from  him.  These  destructive  insects  have 
not  i)articularly  changed  their  habits  .since  then,  and 
we  think  thi.s  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  case.  Un¬ 
questionably  the  man  who  tries  one  of  these  light 
traps  can  kill  many  of  them,  but  he  will  make  a 
great  mi.stake  if  he  thinks  that  these  traps  will  en¬ 
tirely  take  the  place  of  spraying  or  the  other  well- 
known  methods  for  keeping  our  fruit  clean. 

.\uy  device  consisting  of  a  light  and  .some  destructive 
agent  will  catch  night-flying  insects.  During  warm 
nights  great  umnbers  are  destroyed  by  the  arc  electric 
light,  which  as  an  insect  killer  is  more  effective  than 
most  of  the  moth-traps  advertised.  The  difliculty  is  that 
more  beneficial  than  injurious  insects  are  destroyed.  In 
<‘areful  tests  made  in  ('anada  and  elsewhere  it  was 
found  that  thr«e-fourths  of  all  insects  caught  were  of 
the  decidedly  beneficial  type,  most  of  them  being 
ichneumon  Hies,  which  kill  many  destructive  insects  by 
laying  eggs  on  their  bodies.  In  nearly  all  te.sts  re¬ 
ported  practically  no  codling  moths  were  caught.  The 
moths  of  many  destructive  insects,  the  cabbage  worm, 
for  example,  fly  in  daytime,  and  hence  w’ould  not  be 
trai)ped  by  the.se  lanterns.  If  one  wishes  to  destroy 
as  many  night-flying  insects  as  possible,  regardless  of 
their  habits  or  usefulness,  he  will  find  the  moth-trap  a 
help,  but  he  need  not  expect  it  to  take  the  place  of 
si)raying,  nece.ssary  hand  work  or  vigilance  of  the  brand 
essential  to  succe.ssful  fruit  growing. 

The  Curb  Market  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  market  que.stion  i.s,  in  my  opinion,  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  small  farmer  and  the  tenant 
farmer,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  relieves  the  con- 
.sumer  of  many  gouges  practiced  by  the  middleman. 

I  my.self  do  jiot  go  to  market,  as  I  have  a  market 
right  at  my  door  for  all  the  truck  and  poultry  and 
eggs  that  I  caji  produce;  in  fact,  people  con.sider  it 
a  favor  if  I  keep  back  some  kinds  of  ijroduce  for 
them ;  but  I  have  been  a  close  observer  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  system  in  I.ancaster  County  for  .some  years,  and 
the  .subject  assumes  special  impoitance  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  because  of  some  of  its  economic  aspects  in 
relation  to  the  prevention  of  food  waste  and  the 
elimination  of  profiteering  in  foods.  In  the  first 
place,  the  curb  market  system  is  not  confined  to 
I.ancaster  County,  but  extends  well  over  York  Coun¬ 
ty,  and,  I  am  informed,  is  getting  a  foothold  in  :Mary- 
land. 

When  1  refer  to  the  prevention  of  food  waste.  I 
mean  that  every  ounce  of  food  that  is  produced, 
whether  inferior  in  (piality  or  size,  can.  by  this 
system,  be  marketed  at  a  price.  Fallen  api)les  ai-e 
in  demand  for  pie  and  preserving  purposes  and  for 
ajtple  .sauce,  and  all  that  are  brought  to  market  can 
be  sold ;  the  consumer  has  been  educated  up  to  this, 
and  many  prefer  the  green  apples  for  these  pui-- 
po.ses.  Then,  as  for  the  .specked  peaches,  no  dealer 
will  buy  them,  but  a  hou.sewife  learns  from  other 
housewives  that  they  can  be  used  for  jams  and 
jellies  by  cutting  away  the  sjjecked  portions,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  buy  them  for  eating  pur¬ 
poses.  In  the  peach  sea.son,  other  farmers  and  their 
Avives  drive  here  to  buy  the  soft  and  specked  peaches, 
and  I  .get  rid  of  nearly  all  I  have  in  thi.s  way,  and 
the  people  from  neighboring  towns  come  in  the  same 
way  for  the  .same  puii)ose.  I  don’t  know  what 
w.  uld  happen  to  a  man  who  would  offer  this  class 
of  fruit  in  a  .section  Avhere  the  market  s.vstem  was 
not  in  existence. 

This  rather  desirable  state  of  affairs  was  brought 
about  by  the  farmer  coining  in  direct  touch  with  the 
consumer,  and  getting  a  chance  to  explain  matters. 
Then  another  aspect  of  the  matter  is  that  when  a 
farmer  offers  good.s  on  the  home  market  the  first 
question  he^  is  asked  is,  “.\re  they  home-raised? 
They  wTll  not  buy  anything  but  home-raised  stuff. 

I  used  to  think  this  was  merely  a  local  prejudice. 


but  as  I  got  into  farming  myself  I  understood  it 
better.  Fruits  and  vegetables  and  all  kinds  of  farm 
produce,  allowed  to  ripen  and  picked  at  the  right 
time,  are  necessarily  better  in  quality  than  when 
picked  a  little  before  ripening,  as  most  shipped 
good.s  must  be,  in  order  to  stand  tran.sit.  As  for 
poultry  and  eggs,  the  situation  needs  no.  explanation. 
The  system  allows  also  of  the  cultivation  of  the  finer 
varietie.s.  as  in  the  case  of  the  Marshall  .strawberry; 
the.se  usually  do  not  stand  shiiunent. 

As  for  the  profiteering  end  of  the  matter,  you  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  infinite  variety  of  things  that 
are_^ offered  at  the  markets,  all  in  open  competition 
of  farmer  against  farmer,  so  that  a  fair  price  is 
assured  to  the  consumer,  and  a  most  peculiar  a.spect 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  goods  are  offered  at  a 
slight  advance  above  the  Philadelphia  wholesale 
price,  instead  of.  as  one  might  su])pose.  at  a  figure 
under  that  ]U'ice.  I  never  could  reason  this  out  for 
myself,  I)ut  figure  that  as  it  would  cost  something 
to  bidng  goods  from  there  hero,  the  farmer  is  en¬ 
titled  to  that  advance  to  cover  cost  of  attending 
market,  and  the  consumer  gets  the  goods  at  a  .slight 
advance  over  wholesale  market  price.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  very  .•<harp  contrast  with  the  prices  made  by 


These  tiro  rats  were  fed  on  the  same  kind  of  food  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  larger  one  had  a  small  amount  of  huiter 
fat,  while  the  other  had  sunflower  oil  instead.  They  are 
the  .same  age.  Hce  preceding  page. 

dealers,  their  price  is  always  set  enough  below  the 
price  at  Philadelphia  to  cover  the  cost  of  tran.sport 
there  and  a  profit  to  the  middleman. 

I  forgot  to  refer  to  one  impoitant  feature  of  the 
markets,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  grading.  Take 
potatoes,  for  instance;  .vou  have  probably  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  having  to  feed  small  potatoes  to  stock  at 
some  time.  Nothing  of  that  kind  here;  small  pota¬ 
toes  can  be  marketed  at  a  fair  price,  not  given  away, 
because  a  farmer  at  market  meets  his  customer  di¬ 
rect,  and  many  peoj)le  jirefer  a  certain  quantity  of 
small  potatoes  for  certain  uses.  I  have  a  very  wide 
acquaintance,  and  my  fidends  when  they  order  their 
potatoes  from  me  sometimes  .say,  “He  sure  to  keep 
.some  .small  potatoes  for  me  for  salad,”  or  for  some 
other  jmrpose.  l.  rui’pin. 

Lancaster  C’o.,  Pa. 


More  of  the  Coal  Dealer’s  Dollar 

I  AM  a  back-to-the-lander.  and  I  read  evex*y  word 
of  your  good  paper  each  week.  I  have  also  been 
a  coal  dealer  for  24  years,  and  while  we  have  done  a 
good  business  we  never  seemed  to  get  very  rich 


The  rat  at  the  left  received  five  per  cent  of  cotton  oil  m 
its  food,  while  the  larger  rat  had  one  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  butter  fat.  Otherwise  their  food  was  the  same, 
tdee  preceding  page. 

over  it.  It  always  seemed  to  me  much  le.ss  than  the 
farmer.s’  85-cent  dollar,  and  that  is  why  Ave  are  noAV 
gi-owing  flowers,  vegetables,  and  ginseng  and  golden 
seal  to  piece  out,  so  as  to  get  the  85-cent  dollar.  So 
I  was  natural  1.V  much  interested  in  your  article  on 
page  SOU.  “The  t’oal  Dealer's  Dollai’.” 

The  Fuel  Administration  ties  us  all  down  pretty 
tight,  and  limits  our  i)rofit  and  requires  us  to  take  a 
license,  and  to  report  each  month  to  the  United 
States,  to  the  State,  and  to  the  Uounty  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator.  We  have  always  handled  some  hard  coal, 
and  this  year  the  Fuel  Administrator  has  given  us 
permission  to  distribute  about  half  rations,  and  we 
haA^e  had  it  ordered  since  March,  but  as  Ave  have 
never  received  any  of  it  and  never  expect  to,  I 
cannot  .give  you  any  report  on  this.  Hut  Ave  are 
still  getting  enough  soft  coal  from  Illinois  and  In¬ 
diana  to  sxii)plA’  nearly  all  of  our  trade,  and  here 
is  how  we  get  rich  on  it.  According  to  Government 
re.gulations  this  coal  in  prepared  .sizes  costs  us: 
.$2.65  at  the  mine;  $1  per  ton  freight;  8c  Avar  tax; 
25c  unload  charge,  used  to  be  7  cents;  7.5c  hauling 
charge,  used  to  be  25c;  16c  per  ton  shrinkage  aver¬ 
age  the  past  year;  I2c  per  ton  actually  paid  out  on 
repairs  to  office  Ava reroom,  barn,  sheds  and  equip¬ 
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ment;  14c  per  ton  interest  on  monej^  invested;  1.5c 
per  ton  profit,  as  AA’e  are  now  selling  coal  at  .$5.25 
delivered  into  a  man's  ba.sement,  and  also  hire  a 
man ’to  moAv  it  back  Avithout  extra  charge  tq.the  con¬ 
sumer.  We* received  al  Avritten  order  this  mornin,g 
from  our  County  Fuel  Administrator  to  meet  him 
immediatei.A’  to  show'  cause  whg  this  price  should 
not  be  reduced  to  $5.  Some  one  can  have  my  job, 
and  I  will  fry^to  eke  out 'my  existence  on  the  back- 
to-the-lander's'  .8.5c.  dollar,  a.s  I  am  already  .gettin.g 
half  my  living  there.  We  are  also  a  licensed  avooI 
handler,  and  Ave  are  alloAved  .$80  per  ton  for  han¬ 
dling  this,  gross.  I  Avill  not  .go  into  detail  on  this, 
but  the  Avool  Ave  have  so  far  actually  handled  has 
cost  uS  $44  per  ton.  We  haA’e  quit  buA’ing  avooI. 

Illinois.  C.  M.  GRIFFIN. 


Cost  of  Wheat  Growing 

AHMEH.S  everyAvhere  are  trying  to  figure  as  ac- 
cui’atel.v  as  i)os.sible  Avhat  it  costs  to  produce  a 
bushel  of  AA'heat.  We  shall  print,  from  time  to  time, 
a  feAA'  of  these  estimates,  and  AA'e  iuA’ite  discussion 
from  farmer.s,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair  basis  to  Avork 
on. 

The  farmers  of  Montgomery  County,  Maryland, 
make  the  folloxving  estimate : 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION  PER  ACRE 

HloAAing  .  .$.5.00 

Preparing  laud .  2.50 

Seeding  Avith  drill .  ].s.5 

Seed  AA’heat  (1%  bushels) .  ,8.90 

Fertilizer  4500  pounds  i)er  acre,  at  .$.86  per  ton; 

one-half  charged  to  Avheat  crop) .  4.,50 

Hauling  fertilizer  from  station . ,50 

Cost  of  lime,  applied  once  in  four-year  rotation 

(.$6  per  acre  charged  to  Avheat) .  1.50 

Cutting  and  shocking .  2.00 

Binding  tAvine . ,5() 

Hauling  to  barn .  1.50 

Thrashing .  2.40 

Marketing .  2.00 

Interest  on  land  valued  at  $100  per  acre .  6.(X) 

Insurance  (fire)  . i({ 

Taxes  on  laud .  ’qg 

Interest  and  taxes  on  equipment .  2.50 


Total  cost  of  production  per  acre . ,$86.27 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  production  at  .$1.80  per 
bushel,  no  charge  Avas  made  for  the  time  of  OAVuer 
or  manager,  nor  alloAvance  for  damage. 

COMPARED  AVITII  40  YEARS  AGO. 

A  reader  in  NorAA’alk,  Ohio,  sends  the  following 
figures  from  his  local  paper.  The  editor  says  this 
statement  comes  from  a  practical  farmer,  AA’ho  chal¬ 
lenges  any  farmer  to  dispute  them : 

F01!TY  YEARS  AGO 

TAveut.v  acres  of  land,  valued  at  ,$50  per  acre. 

Interest  on  above,  at  6  per  cent. . .  .* .  $60.00 

Ta.xes  .  (j.po 

Plowing  (one  man  10  days  at  .$2.50  per  day)  . , .  25.00 

Other  AA’ork,  dragging,  etc .  25.00 

Seed  Avheat,  40  bushels,  at  $1.25  per  bushel .  50  00 

Heai)er  (cost  $1,50.  lasts  1.5  .years)  cost  one  year.  10.00 

Six  men  tAvo  days  to  bind  by  baud  (25  cents  per 

^.day)  .  1,5.00 

Five  men  one  day  to  draAV  it  to  market) .  6.2,5 

Two  teams  one  day  to  draAV  ($1.25  per  day)  . .  .  2.50 

Sixteen  men,  one-half  day,  to  thrash  it  L$l-25 

day  each)  .  10.00 

YTeld  15  bushels  per  acre,  or  .800  bushels,  cost 

three  cents  per  bushel  for  thrashing .  9.00 


Total  co.st . $218  7,5 

800  bushels  Avheat  at  .$1  per  bushel .  ,800.00 

Net  profit .  ,$81.25 

Today 

Twenty  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $100  per  acre,  $2,000. 

Interest  on  above,  at  six  per  cent .  120.00 

Taxes  .  18.00 

Plowing,  one  man,  10  daj’S  at  $6  per  day .  60.00 

Other  Avork .  60.00 

Seed  Avheat,  at  .$2.50  i)er  bushel .  KKl.OO 

Fertilizer,  tAvo  tons  at  ,$.'50 .  60.00 

Binding  tAvine,  8  pounds  to  acre  at  25  cents  per 

pound  . . ^ .  15.00 

Hinder  (.$280,  lasts  1.5  .years)  cost  one  year....  IS.fJO 

ILvo  men,  tAvo  days  to  cut,  etc.,  .$5  per  day .  20.00 

Five  men,  one  day  to  draAv,  $4  per  day .  20.00 

Eight  men,  one-half  day  to  thrash,  .$4  per  day.. .  16.00 

Tield  18  bushels  per  acre,  or  860  bushels,  cost  7 

cents  ])er  bushel  for  thrashing .  25.00 


Total  cost  . . ,$582.66 

.'560  bushels,  at  $2.10  per  bushel .  7,56.00 


Net  profit  . .$228.84 

Now,  the  man  Avbo  sends  us  this  article  says: 

I  Avould  be  as  much  justified  in  saying  that  because  I 
have  hh’ed  carpenters  for  1.5  cents  per  hour,  and  recently 
paid  45  cents,  the  carpenter  Avas  making  three  times  as 
much  in  net  profit,  Avhich  .you  and  he  knoAvs  is  not  true 
on  account  of  increased  oA’erhead  expenses,  an  item  that 
is  not  considered  in  the  article  referred  to. 

He  is  right.  According  to  these  figures,  a  bushel  of 
Avheat  40  years  ago  cost  about  70  cents  to  produce, 
AAliile  this  year  the  co.st  is  ,$1.49.  W?  doubt  if  the 
yield  this  year  is  any  greater  than  40  years  ago.  If, 
as  Ave  think,  the  yield  is  about  the  same,  the  cost  per 
bushel  Avould  be  $1.77,’ Avhich  is  nearer  the  average. 
Even  Avith  this.  Avhen  ava^  consider  the  present  heavy 
“overhead  cost”  of  the  farm  and  that  the  Avheat  land 
must  carry  its  shs^’e  of  this^  Avith  the  increased  cost 
of  Avhat  farmer  must  buy,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  present 
farmer  had  more  money  left  after  paying  bills  than 
his  father  had  from  dollar  Avheat. 
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Controlling  a  Plague  of  Grasshoppers 

Pakt  I. 

Experience  from  Montana.— once  in  a 

while  our  Eastern  farmers  find  themselves 
confronted  by  a  scourge  of  grasshoppers.  We  know 
of  a  number  of  cases  where  in  limited  localities  the 
crops  have  been  practically  wiped  out  by  such  a 
visitation.  This  troul)le  is  not  generally  acute  in 
the  East,  hut  in  the  West  farmers  are  obliged  to 
fight  this  pest  as  the  ancients  vainly  tried  to  battle 
against  the  locust.  Several  of  the  Western  experi¬ 
ment  stations  have  issued  bulletins  on  the  grass¬ 
hoppers;  one  of  the  best  has  just  been  sent  out  in 
Circular  70  of  the  Experiment  Station  at  Bozeman, 
Mont.  It  seems  that  the  pioneers  of  that  State 
were  practically  eaten  up  some  years  ago  by  these 
grasshoppers,  and  while  the  scourge  has  not  been 
as  bad  in  late  years,  there  are  times  when  great 
tracts  of  territory  are  laid  waste.  In  order  to  fight 
any  insect  properly  Ave  must  know  its  life  history. 
There  are  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  grass¬ 
hoppers  in  the  West,  but  the  life  history  of  all  is 
much  the  same.  The  eggs  are  long  and  curved, 
tapering  toward  each  end,  and  about  one-fifth  of 
an  inch  in  length.  They  are  laid  in  the  soil  in  pods 
or  clusters.  There  Avill  be  15  to  20  eggs  to  the 
cluster,  and  they  are  cemented  together  Avith  a 
frothy  and  sticky  fluid.  In  laying  her  eggs  the 
female  grassshopper  liores  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and 
then  deposits  the  eggs  in  this  hole.  The  eggs  reach 
nearly  to  the  top,  and  the  remaining  space  is  filled 
Avith  the  frothy  substance.  This  seals  the  hole,  and 
fine  soil  is  dusted  over  it.  The  picture  at  Fig.  437 
shoAA's  a  pod  of  these  eggs,  the  one  at  the  left  hav¬ 
ing  the  earth  removed  in  order  to  sIioaa’  Iioaa'  the 
eggs  are  laid.  Winter  is  passed  in  this  egg  stage. 
The  j’xning  hatch  in  the  Spring  or  early  Summer, 
and  rpiickly  begin  feeding.  They  are 
fully  grown  about  50  to  GO  days  after 
liatching,  Avhich  event  generally  comes 
in  the  month  of  July.  They  then  ap¬ 
pear  as  Avinged  grasshoppers,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  the  eggs  of  the  neAV  generation 
are  laid. 

FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDI¬ 
TIONS. — Dry  Aveather  is  favorable  to 
the  grasshoppers,  and  the  Avorst  out¬ 
breaks  occur  in  connection  Avith  a  se¬ 
ries  of  dry  yeaiAs.  Spring  Aveather  also 
has  an  influence  upon  their  number. 

In  most  parts  of  Montana  May  is  Avarm 
and  dry  enough  to  hatch  out  a  large 
portion  of  the  eggs.  Then  Avhen  this 
dry  spell  is  folloAA  ed  by  colder  Aveather 
or  by  ra'in  or  snoAV,  many  of  the  iieAvly 
hatched  grasshoppers  are  killed.  Thus 
the  Aveather  conditions  most  likely 
to  produce  a  grasshopper  outbreak 
Avould  be  a  late,  Avarni  and  dry  Fall, 
so  that  the  grasshoppers  could  lay  the 
full  number  of  eggs.  Then  there  should 
be  a  continuously  cold  Winter.  Avith 
plenty  of  siioav.  This  Avould  protect 
the  eggs  from  freeze  and  tluiAv  during  the  Winter. 
A  late  Spring  Avould  prevent  the  young  “hoppers” 
from  hatching  too  early,  and  Avarm.  dry  Aveather  fol- 
loAving  Avould  give  them  their  best  oi>portunity  for 
development. 

METHODS  OF  CONTROL.— Several  plans  for  de¬ 
stroying  the  ’hoppers  are  suggested.  Some  farmers 
Avho  have  studied  the  insect  thoroughly.  Avatch 
closely  to  see  Avhere  the  eggs  are  laid.  The  grass¬ 
hoppers  commonly  select  a  limited  space  Avhere  the 
top  layer  of  soil  is  smooth  and  firm,  and  Avhere  there 
are  feAv  roots  or  stones;  and  by  Avatching  carefully 
a  farmer  may  learn  of  these  egg-laying  places.  Avhere 
a  large  proportion  of  the  eggs  Avill  be  dei)osited. 
■When  this  place  is  found  it  can  be  Avorked  in  late 
Octolier  or  November  by  a  disk  or  spring-tooth  har- 
roAV.  It  should  be  chojAped  and  stirred 
up  in  several  directions  to  a  depth  of 
about  thi'ee  inche.s.  This  Avill  break 
up  and  crush  most  of  the  egg  masses, 
and  the  eggs  Avill  be  destroyed  during 
the  Winter.  Alfalfa  fields  containing 
’hopper  eggs  are  fre<piently  disked  in 
the  Si)ring.  This  turns  up  many  of  the 
eggs.  Avhich  are  thus  destroyed.  This 
Avould  be  the  most  offectiA-e  Avay  of  kill¬ 
ing  out  the  ’hoppers,  but  it  is  not 
ahvays  jAractical. 

POISONING  THE  HOPPERS.— The 
plan  most  generall.v  used  is  that  of 
poisoning  the  ’hoppers,  and  this  has 
become  a  recognized  industry  in  parts 


rolling,  each  side  being  first  lifted  and  then  loAvered, 
so  that  the  contents  roll  together  and  are  mixed. 
Then  the  canvas  ir.  laid  flat,  the  dry  mixture  spread 
out,  and  half  the  liquid  sprinkled  OA'er  it.  Then 
there  is  more  rolling,  after  Avhich  the  rest  of  the 
liquid  is  sprinkled  on. 

(To  be  continued) 


Bunching  a  Field  of  Hay.  Fig.  JfSJf 

of  the  West.  It  has  become  more  of  a  nece.ssity  as 
a  farm  Avork  than  spraying  to  kill  potato  bugs  or 
codling  Avorms  in  the  East.  A  poisoned  mash  is 
used  for  this  purpose,  made  as  folloAvs ;  25  lbs.  of 

Avheat  bran.  1  lb.  I’aris  green  or  Avhite  arsenic,  1  lb. 
of  salt,  2  qts.  of  cheap  molasses  or  syrup,  and 
doz.  of  either  lemons  or  oranges.  The  dry  ingre¬ 
dients  are  first  thoroughly  mixed  so  as  to  have  the 
poison  evenly  distrihuted.  The  molasses  is  diluted 
Avith  tAvo  quarts  of  Avater  Avell  stirred.  Then  grind 
the  lemons  or  oranges  as  fine  as  possible  and  add 
them  to  the  molasses  and  Avater.  Then  mix  the 
liquid  and  dry  ingredients  together,  Avith  enough 
more  Avater  to  make  a  dry,  crumbly  mash.  The  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  have  this  in  such  form  tliat  it  Avill  break 
into  small  flakes  Avhen  throAvn  out.  Good  judgment 


T 


More  About  Cover  Crops 

I  have  been  reading  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  cover 
croi)s.  I  have  a  piece  of  land  Avhich  is  sour.  1  planned 
to  put  lime  on  it  this  Fall.  I  wish  to  plant  strawberries 
there  next  Spring.  What  is  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do 
in  preparing  the  land  for  next  Spring?  Would  it  be 
advisable  for  me  to  have  the  land  planted  to  a  cover 
crop  noAV,  have  the  crop  ploAved  under  in  the  Spring 
and  then  apply  lime  before  planting,  or  Avhat  would  you 
advise?  Is  it  necessary  to  use  lime  with  cover  crops, 
and,  if  so,  in  Avhat  proportions?  I  have  another  piece  of 
land  Avhich  is  in  garden  truck.  It  is  also  acid.  Hoav 
would  you  treat  that  piece?  L.  ii.  K. 

Eastport,  Me. 

HESE  points  Avere  overlooked  in  the  cover-crop 
articles.  Do  not  use  lime  on  the  straAvberries. 
This  crop  prefei’s  a  slightly  acid  soil.  If  you  make 
it  too  alkaline  the  plants  Avill  not  do  Avell.  A  small 
amount  of  lime  used  on  the  cover  crop  might  pay  by 
making  that  crop  larger,  but  Ave  Avould  not  advise 
using  the  lime  next  Spring  Avhen  planting  the  berrie.s. 
BuckAvheat  and  Alsike  clover  or  Hairy  vetch  Avould 
be  good  to  seed  noAv  for  ploAving  under  next  Spring. 
We  should  also  add  a  light  seeding  of  turnips.  As 
for  the  lime  requirements  of  cover  crops,  the  small 
grains  respond  to  lime — Avheat  and  buckAvheat  most 
of  all,  and  rye  least.  The  clovers  and  Alfalfa  require 
lime.  SAveet  clover  seems  in  greatest  need  of  lime 
and  Alsike  clover  least.  The  latter  Avill  often  grow 
on  land  Avhich  is  quite  sour.  Hairy  vetch.  Soy  beans 
and  coAV  peas  Avill  do  quite  Avell  Avithout  lime,  and 
Crim.son  clover  does  not  need  lime  as  Red  clover  does. 

Turnips  and  rape  respond  to  lime.  We 
find  it  usually  more  profitable  to  use 
the  lime  Avhen  the  cover  crop  is  plowed 
.  under  rather  than  Avhen  it  is  seeded. 
The  lime  helps  to  correct  the  acid  in 
the  decaying  crop.  It  is  good  practice, 
AA'henever  jiossible,  to  use  the  phos- 
l)hate  and  potash  ichen  the  cover  crop 
is  seeded.  This  gives  a  larger  crop, 
and  the  fertilizer  is  not  Avasted,  but 
put  into  good  form  for  the  next  crop. 
As  for  the  land  for  garden  crops,  a 
comhination  of  rye,  buckAvheat  and 
cloA'er  Avill  pay.  and  Ave  should  use 
lime  on  this  ground. 


Malcing  a  llaystaclc  tcith  Gasoline  Engine  Power.  Fig.  435 


is  required  to  make  this  mash  just  right.  If  too  Avet 
it  Avill  lump,  and  if  too  dry  it  Avill  not  scatter  Avell. 
It  is  said  that  the  lemons  are  more  effective  than 
oranges,  and  the  cheaper  and  stronger  smelling  the 
molasses,  the  better  it  is  for  ’hopper  bait.  The  picture 
at  Fig.  430  shoAvs  Avhat  is  knoAvn  as  a  communits^ 
mixing  bee.  The  danger  from  the  ’hoppers  is  so 
great  that  the  Avhole  community  come  together,  men 
and  Avomen,  and  mix  the  ingredients  by  the  ton.  The 
mixing  may  be  done  either  in  a  tank,  a  box,  or  by 
Avhat  is  knoAvn  as  canvas  method.  For  this  puii)0.se 
a  canvas  Avagon  cover,  about  lOxlG  feet,  is  laid  on 
the  ground.  Then  33  pounds  of  bran  are  spread  over 
it.  Avith  the  neces.sary  quantities  of  arsenic  and  salt 
sifted  over  the  bran.  Tavo  or  three  men  take  hold  of 
each  side  of  the  cover  and  mix  the  ingi-edients  by 


4.  Community  Mixing  Bee  Preparing  Grasshopper  Bait.  Fig.  436 


Suggested  Change  of  Rotation 

Can  you  give  me  a  better  rotation  than 
rye  on  sod,  oats,  Avheat,  clover,  Timothy? 
I  haven’t  trierl  this,  but  am  anxious  to 
get  away  from  corn  and  beans — two  un¬ 
profitable  cultivated  crops  that  interfere 
Avith  fruit  harvest.  The  problem,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  is  to  maintain  fertility  and 
secure  a  profitable  crop  of  oats  for  horse 
feed  Avithout  having  this  crop  folloAV  a 
cultivated  one.  We  have  GO  acres  of  fruit 
and  10  level  fields  containing  nine  to  IG 
acres  each  ;  keep  six  to  eight  Avork  hor.ses, 
one  or  tAVo  colts,  and  two  cows.  We  have 
no  vise  for  nine  to  IG  acres  of  corn,  and  do  not  want  to 
grow  other  cultivated  crops  or  buckwheat.  Raise  sor¬ 
ghum  enough  betAveen  young  trees  for  cows.  Feed  oats 
to  horses — sell  Avheat,  rye  and  hay.  StruAV  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  land.  I  can  get  limestone  screenings  for  25 
cents  the  three-ton  load.  One  man  and  team  can  haul 
and  spread  three  loads  a  da.v.  Soils,  Dunkirk  clay  loam, 
black  soil  running  to  muck,  gravelly  loam,  black  sandy 
loam.  vS.  F.  15. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ONSIDERING  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the 
experience  that  S.  F.  B.  has  had  for  the  past 
nine  year.s,  I  believe  he  is  folloAving  good  farm  prac¬ 
tice  in  this  proposed  change  of  rotation.  I  shouhl 
by  all  means  Fall-plOAv  this  land  and  give  it  good 
preparation  in  the  Spring,  using  the  quantity  of 
lime  best  suited  to  the  soils  and  crop  needs.  This 
can  be  ascertained  by  UMiving  check  strip  in  tlu»  first 
CTO])  Avithout  the  lime  application  and  noting  results. 

Good  results  are  generally  obtained  by 
])loAving  doAvn  a  sod  as  soon  as  possible 
after  haying,  and  giving  the  land  thor¬ 
ough  tillage.  Lime  or  fertilizer,  or  both, 
may  be  applied  in  soAving  the  Avheat  or 
rye.  as  the  case  may  lie.  My  exi>erience 
has  been  that  hotter  grass  seeding  Avill 
be  obtained  oA-er  the  land  Avhich  has 
groAvn  the  oats,  folloAved  liy  wheat,  than 
over  the  AA’heat  folloAving  the  soil  direct. 
The  best  crop  of  oats  ever  groAvn  on  my 
farm  aauis  on  a  field  last  season,  Avhere 
a  cloA’er  sod  Avas  turned  vinder.  This 
Avas  folloAved  Avith  Avheat,  Avhich  at  this 
Avriting  is  the  best  Avheat  that  Ave  have 
this  year  on  the  place.  You  see,  on  my 
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Building  experts  agree  that  home  building 
costs  will  not  be  lower  for  several  years. 
Aladdin  prices  are  based  on  materials 
bought  some  time  ago.  Big  saving  if 
you  act  at  once.  Send  stamps  today  for 
Aladdin  Book  of  Homes  No  340.  One- 
hundred  designs  of  dwellings,  bungalows 
from  $150  up  to  $8,000. 

Complete  5-Room  Bungalow  $473 


Aladdin  prices  include  all  materials  Readi-Cut, 
saving  half  on  labor.  No  waste  of  lumber. 
ALADDIN  HOUSES  sold  direct  from  mill  to  you. 
Send  stampsfor  a  copy  of  “Aladdin  Homes”  No.  340 

The  ALADDIN  CO  •  Bay^Ity,*MicWgan 

Canadian  Branch,  C.  P.  R.  Building,  Toronto  Ont, 


DREER’S 

Potted  Strawberries 

Planted  now  will  produce  a  full  crop 
nextyear.  Our  Midsummer  Catalogue 
offers  best  varieties  and  gives  direc¬ 
tions  for  growing.  Also  offers  sea¬ 
sonable  Seeds  and  Plants  of  all  kinds. 

Alfalfa,  Crimson  Clover,  Vetch 

Best  grades.  Write  for  Leaflets  and 
price  of  Seed. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Unite  Economy  and  Patriotism  by  Planting 


Lovett’s  Pot  Grovra  Strawberries 


They  save  Wheat,  Meat  and  Sugar;  they  are  so  prolific 
and  sweet.  Dimes  paid  for  them  quickly  turn  into  dol¬ 
lars;  doll.ars  to  eagles.  Many  kinds,  adapted  to  all  soils; 
ripening  from  earliest  to  latest,  including  the  invaluable 
Van  Fleet  Hylirids  and  seven  superb  Everbearing  varie¬ 
ties.  Sure  to  live  and  succeed. 

Our  Booklet  No.  2  gives  full  instructions  for  planting 
and  culture,  illustrations  and  descriptions.  It  is  KKEE. 
Stratrberrii  Sperialists  J.  T.  LOVETT.  Inc. 
for  40  yeai-s.  Box  162.  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants 

For  Augn.st  and  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  and  runner 
jdants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Also  KASIMIKIt- 
KV.  III.ACIillERKY.  OOOSEHEIIKY,  CEKKAN'J’,  OKAI’E  I'EANTS, 
EltPIT  TREES.  SIIRI  BS  for  fall  planting.  EAUHARE,  ('At'M- 
ri.OW  ER,  PEPPER. VEGETAREE  PEANTS.  CELERY'.  RRPSSEES 
SPROUTS,  PARSLEY,  ASPARAGUS,  RIlUltARII,  ASTER  plants, 
ready  now.  Catalogue  free.  Harr,  L.  Squires.  Good  Ground.  H.Y. 


CELERY  PLANTS 


and  Giant  Pascal.  100— 40c;  300  for  #1;  500  for 
Sll.50.  Postpaid.  W.  S.  FORD  &  SON,  Hartly,  Delaware 


Celery  Plants 


200  thousand.  Golden  Self-Blaiichiut? 
ASHMEAD,  Williamson,  New  York 


/OR  2  yearly  subscriptions  I 

to  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  I 


(Two  One  Year  Subscriptions 
to  two  Different  Addresses) 

This  Transparent 
Handle  Name 
Knife 

Your  name  and  address  will  be 
printed  and  shown  as  sample 

IT  is  not  alone  a  novelty, 
but  it  is  a  good  Pocket 
Knife.  'J'lie  knife  has  two 
blades.  One  large  spear 
point  and  one  pen.  Half  pol- 
isli  German  Silver  bolster, 
brass  lining,  3%-inch  Cellu¬ 
loid  handle.  'J'he  material  is 
of  the  very  best  quality,  the 
blades  being  made  of  highest 
grade  English  Crucible  Steel. 
Each  blade  boars  the  trade 
mark  “Keen  Kntter,”  which 
in  Itself  is  sufficient  guaran¬ 
tee  tliat  it  contains  nothing 
but  the  very  highest  grade  of 
material,  and  Is  of  the  best 
workmanship. 

THIS  knife  will  not  be  given  with  subscrip- 
*  lions— they  are  sent  as  rewards  only  fin 
place  ofcashilo  our  subscribers  and  friends 
who,  acting  as  apnls,  send  us  subscriptions 
as  indicated. 
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IT  means  more  potatoes  and  in  better 
condition  with  a  considerable  saving 
in  labor.  Farquhar  diggers  are  built 
to  stand  the  strain  of  hard,  continuous 
usage.  They  dig  clean  and  leave  the 
potatoes  convenient  for  picking. 

Elevator  Digger  illustrated  above  is 
built  in  three  sizes  with  special  equip¬ 
ment  to  suit  different  soils.  Engine 
drive  on  large  digger  if  desired.  The 
No.  1  Elevator  has  paid  for  itself  in  one 
season  on  four  acres  of  potatoes  for 
some  users. 

Our  “Success  Jr.”  is  the  peer  of  plow 
diggers.  Gets  more  potatoes  in  one 
time  over  the  row  than  a  turn  plow  in 
three  trips.  Price  so  low  that  it  is  in 
reach  of  the  smallest  grower.  The 
“Gilt  Edge”  for  those  who  desire  a 
more  elaborate  Walking  Digger. 

Special  catalogue  giving  full  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  different  Farquhar  Diggers 
sent  free  on  request.  Write  us  today. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 


SUMMER  PLANTING 

RECOMMENDED  FOR 

LYMANS 

GUARANTEED 

GENUINE 

GRIMM 
LFALFA 


Its  superiority  proven  by  agricultural  college  tests 
and  by  actual  field  tests  all  over  the  country.  Does 
not  winterkill  like  other  varieties.  Heaviest  yields. 
Highest  in  feeding  value.  Be  sure  to  plant  genuine 
Grimm,  Certificate  of  genuiness  furnished  with 
each  lot  of  my  seed.  Book  “How  I  discovered  the 
Grimm  Alfalfa”  and  seed  sample  free. 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn. 


Standard  Apple  BARRELS 

Prompt  shipment.  Kobt.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.  Y, 


Aenoraoiie  ROOTS,  HORSERADISH  SETS.  CABBAGE. 

Hsparagus  beets,  onion  plants,  lettuce,  toma, 

TOES.  EGG  PLANTS,  PEPPERS  and  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 
Send  for  Price  List.  J.  C.  .Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


Breitwieser’s  Tobacco  Stems 

are  put  up  in  lOO  pound  bales.  .«t.25  per  bale,  or  6  bales, 
10  bales,  $12,511;  20  l>ales.  $20.  F.  O.  B.  cars.  Ca.sh 
witli  order.  11.  &  J.  BKEITWIESER,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


rather  heavy  soil  my  tenant  is  following 
practically  the  plan  proposed  by  S.  F.  B. 

I  believe  in  order  to  maintain  the  neces- 
.sary  plant  food  in  the  soil,  either  green 
croiis  or  manure  must  be  occasionally 
turned  under.  Although  these  heavier 
soils  will  wear  longer  than  those  of  a 
lighter  character,  in  my  own  case  corn  is 
raised  on  well-manured  land  to  fill  the 
silo.  Cattle  are  kept  through  the  Winter 
to  work  down  the  straw  stack,  and  are 
fed  the  silage  in  addition.  This  gives  us 
a  large  quantity  of  manure  for  the  fields. 
This  year  there  arc  on  this  place  .30  acres 
of  the  heaviest  hay  we  ever  cut.  ii.  E.  c. 


Pruning  Tomatoes ;  Pea  Weevils 

1.  Would  you  tell  me  something  about 
taking  off  the  lower  leaves  of  the  tomato 
plant  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  fruit 
stems?  I  have  about  100  plants  and  have 
time  to  bother  with  them,  and  would  like 
to  get  all  I  can  ont  of  them.  2.  What 
shall  I  treat  peas  with?  I  want  to  save 
some  over  for  seed,  but  la.st  year  all  my 
home-grown  seed  had  bugs  in  it  (00  per 
cent  grow  for  all  that).  Could  we  use 
treated  peas  for  the  table?  c.  J.  M. 

Iroudequoit,  N.  Y. 

1.  In  very  exceiitional  oases  the  hywer 
leaves  of  the  tomato  plants  are  removed 
to  permit  the  entrance  of  the  sunlight 
when  the  plants  are  too  close  together. 
What  are  frequently  removed  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  jylants  which  are  trained 
to  a  stake  are  the  side  branches,  which 
start  out  from  the  main  stem,  between  a 
leaf  and  stem.  If  these  side  branches  are 
rubbed  off  as  they  stavt  all  the  strength 
of  the  vine  wull  naturally  go  into  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  main  stem,  which  is 
trained  or  rather  tied  to  a  stake.  The 
lower  leaves  are  removed  only  when  the 
plants  are  standing  too  close  together  or 
in  greenhouses  when  the  lower  leaves  be¬ 
come  infected  with  disease.  The  yield 
per  plant  is  reduced  by  training  it  to  a 
single  stem,  but  the  plants  can  stand 
much  closer  together  and  the  yield  per 
given  space  can  be  tripled  by  training 
and  the  quality  of  the  fruits  will  be  im¬ 
proved. 

2.  In  all  probability  your  pea  seed 

was  infested  with  pea  weevils  or  pos.sil)ly 
with  the  more  common  bean  weevils.  The 
treatment  for  either  pest  is  practically 
the  same.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
seed  is  harvested  and  cleaned,  it  should 
be  fumigated,  if  infestation  is  suspected. 
The  miiterial  used  is  carbon  bisulphide, 
which  looks  like  gasoline  and  is  just  as 
explosive.  The  seed  is  placed  in  a  tight 
bin  or  barrel.  For  every  bushel  of  seed, 
one-fourth  ounce  of  the  carbon  bisulphide 
is  iLsed  by  pouring  it  into  a  shallow  sau¬ 
cer  placed  on  top  of  the  seed.  The  seed 
container  is  then  covered  up  for  a  day. 
after  which  the  seed  is  aired  ont  by  iionr- 
ing  it  into  other  containers.  Cover  the 
seed  tightly  to  pi-event  reinfestation. 
The  eating  value  and  germination  will 
not  he  injured.  ^  n.  -w.  pe  b. 


Growth  of  Potatoes 

I  have  two  fluids  of  jiotatoes,  same  va- 
rii'ty  of  seed,  the  one  planted  last  week  in 
.\l)ril,  the  other  jilanted  May  17-18.  The 
field  planted  in  Ajiril  has  one  stalk  to  a 
place,  but  in  the  field  planted  in  May 
thei-e  is  anywhere  from  one  to  six  stalks 
from  ciich  seed  piece.  Do  j’ou  snjipose 
that  the  many  stalks  mean  small  potatoes 
at  digging  time,  and,  if  so,  would  it  he 
of  any  use  to  thin  them  ont  by  hand, 
pulling  ont  all  but  one  or  two  stalks  to  a 
place?  Of  course  thiit  would  mean  a 
great  dciil  of  work,  but  if  it  meant  the 
difference  bi'tween  a  salable  or  a  non- 
salahh'  croj)  it  would  pay  to  do  it. 

Catawissa,  Pa.  k.  a.  b. 

The  eyes  of  the  jiotato  are  the  terminal 
buds  of  the  branches,  for  the  potato  tuber 
i.s  rc'ally  an  underground  stem  in  com¬ 
pressed  shape  and  stored  with  starch  for 
the  future  growth  and  reproduction  of 
the  plant.  If  this  compacted  stem  has 
not  sprouted,  and  had  the  .sprouts  rubbed 
off,  the  growth  will  be  made  by  the  ter¬ 
minal  bud,  and  there  will  be  one  strong 
shoot.  But  if  the  potato  has  sprouted 
and  the  sprouts  have  been  rubbed  off,  the 
growth  will  be  made  by  the  lateral  buds 
I  on  the  shoot,  and  there  will  -be  a  number 
of  shoots  made.  Where  the  potato  sjironts 
in  storage  and  the  sprouts  are  rubbed  off, 
these  sprouts  h:ive  decreased  the  plant 
food  stored  in  the  potato,  and  hence  the 
growth  is  weaker  than  from  an  uiispront- 
od  potato.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  sprout 
I  the  potatoes  just  before  planting  in  order 
I  to  promote  earliness,  provided  the 
sprouts  are  kept  entire  till  planted.  In 
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digging  early  potatoes  I  never  expect  to 
see  as  good  a  hill  from  a  cluster  of  shoots 
as  from  one  strong  stalk.  In  my  garden 
I  am  now  digging  by  hand  a  plot  of  Irish 
potatoes  planted  from  bought  seed.  It 
is  evident  that  some  of  the  eyes  had 
sprouteil  and  been  rubbed  off,  for  I  have 
the  strong  growth  of  the  terminal  buds, 
and  from  other  piece  the  cluster  of  shoots, 
showing  lateral  growth,  and  it  is  very 
noticeable  that  the  bunch  of  shoots  does 
not  give  the  large  potatoes.  My  potatoes 
were  planted  the  last  of  Febrnai-y.  There 
is  a  notion  here  that  no  potatoes  planted 
in  May  will  ever  make  a  crop,  and  that 
unless  planted  in  March  or  very  early 
April  one  would  better  defer  the  planting 
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till  late  June  or  July  and  make  the  late 
croj).  I  do  not  think  thinning  would  do 
good.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 

Trouble  with  Corn  Smut 

I  have  planted  a  piece  of  land,  to  sweet 
corn  for  several  years  ;  the  corn  is  getting 
badly  smutted.  Is  there  any  cover  crop 
that  I  could  sow  and  plow  under  in  the 
Spring  to  correct  the  smut?  \Wiat  I 
mean  to  say  is,  could  I  sow  a  cover  crop 
after  the  harvest  of  corn  and  plow  under 
in  the  Spring?  I  would  like  to  know  if 
that  would  partially  correct  the  .soil,  or 
would  I  have  to  seed  it  down  for  one 
year?  .i.  w.  \v. 

Ilolliston.  Mass. 

The  recent  articles  on  cover  crop.s  Avill 
give  you  information  about  the  best  seeds 
to  use.  In  Northern  New  .Tersey  we  use 
a  combination  of  rye,  Alsike  clover  iind 
turnips.  Of  course,  these  crops  will  not 
cure  the  smut  disease.  About  the  only 
thing  to  do  when  that  trouble  becomes 
bad  on  the  corn  is  to  put  the  land  in 
other  crops  for  a  couple  of  years.  If  that 
is  done,  the  germs  of  the  smut  have  no 
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“host  plant”  on  which  to  live,  and  they 
Avill  die  out.  One  single  season  in  a 
cover  crop  will  not  entirely  kill  ont  the 
smut.  We  should  sow  the  cover  crop  in 
the  corn  this  Fall,  and  next  Spring  plow 
it  under  and  plant  the  ground  to  iiotatoes, 
cabbage  or  similar  crops.  Then,  after  a 
couple  of  years,  it  can  come  back  into 
sweet  corn.  We  have  heard  the  theory 
advanced  that  a  cover  crop  and  a  heavy 
coat  of  lime  will  entirely  rid  the  ground 
of  smut,  but  we  do  not  believe  it  is  safe 
to  rely  upon  that  theory.  We  have? 
grown  eight  or  nine  succeeding  crops  of 
corn  year  after  year  on  the  same  ground, 
by  plowing  under  cover  crops  each  year, 
but  Avheu  smut  or  corn  ivorms  became  a 
real  nuisance,  we  find  it  necessary  to  give 
up  corn  growing  on  that  land  for  at  least 
two  years. 

Wheat,  $2.20  hu. ;  corii,  $1.70;  oats, 
7nc ;  hay,  $30  per  ton  ;  potatoes,  Hue  hii. ; 
apples,  .$2.75  per  bn.;  eggs,  30c;  hnt- 
t(‘r,  50c.  The  outlook  for  wheat  appears 
good.  Corn  was  planted  with  poor  seed, 
iind  had  to  be  replanted  by  some  of  the 
farmers,  while  some  cornfields  were  look¬ 
ing  fine,  but  during  last  week  avc  had 
two  or  three  very  hoiivy  rainstorms,  which 
washed  some  hillside  fields  very  badly. 
Sweet  cherries  in  my  locality  will  be 
scarce.  w.  C.  J. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Water  Glass 

After  reading  on  page  809  regarding 
failures  with  water  glass  as  egg  pre¬ 
servative,  I  am  strongly  moved  to  give 
my  own  experience,  for  I  had  splendid 
success  and  took  none  of  the  precautions 
recommended.  I  did  no  sterilizing  what¬ 
ever.  I  used  large  jars  holding  over  40 
dozen.  I  rinsed  the  jars  with  the  hose 
and  made  a  one  to  nine  water  glass  mix¬ 
ture.  using  cold  tap  water  and  stirring 
briskly  with  a  bit  of  shingle.  The  eggs 
were  absolutely  fresh,  an  hour  to  four 
hours  old.  They  were  fertile  eggs.  I 
rejected  dirty  and  cracked  eggs.  I  re¬ 
gard  it  as  important  to  refrain  from 
washing  eggs  for  storage  or  hatching  and 
so  used  the  “dirties”  at  once.  I  rather 
think  some  cracked  eggs  may  have  got 
bv  me.  Certainly  no  harm  came  to  the 
eggs  from  that  or  any  other  source.  I 
mixed  enough  for  the  whole  jar  and 
added  eggs  from  day  to  day  as  laid.  I 
put  them  down  in  April  and  used  the  last 
of  them  14  months  later.  I  think  in  the 
last  month  we  found  one  egg  too  bad  to 
use,  and  it  was  only  after  the  eggs  were 
a  year  old  that  they  got  any  serious  old 
taste.  I  kept  them  m  a  cool  cellar  with 
a  cleated  barrel  head  for  a  cover.  It 
kept  dust  out  and  prevented  heavy  ob¬ 
jects  dropping  in  and  breaking  eggs.  In 
November  I  sold  two  jars  of  nearly  100 
dozen  together  to  the  local  store,  and 
when  they  were  disposed  of  to  my  neigh¬ 
bors  they  tried  to  buy  more  from  me. 
There  was  no  complaint  whatever,  but 
much  praise.  I  put  in  and  took  out  eggs 
with  my  bare  hands,  say  about  100  re¬ 
movals  to  a  jar.  I  laid  the  eggs  on  their 
sides.  Fresh  eggs  and  a  cool  cellar  "were 
my  only  precautions. 

JUNIU.8  T.  HANCHETT. 

New  Hampshire. 

We  are  glad  you  had  such  good  luck. 
You  took  large  chances,  but  you  evidently 
have  a  nearly  sterile  water  supply  under 
pressure,  which  is  rare  on  farms,  and  you 
have  cooler  cellars  in  your  region  than 
many  of  us,  for  a  good  cellar  is  .at  the 
average  yearly  temperature  most  of  the 
time.  For  this,  and  perhaps  other  rea¬ 
sons,  your  cellar  is  more  free  from  odor 
than  some,  so  you  are  able  to  keep  po¬ 
tatoes  where  others  could  not.  But  in 
general  it  is  better  to  play  safe  and  boil 
the  water  and  keep  fewer  eggs  in  each  jar. 

Vegetabl*  Oils  for  Flavoring 

Would  it  be  possible  to  extract  vege¬ 
table  oils,  just  as  flower  oils  are  ex¬ 
tracted,  and  use  them  to  flavor  less  palat¬ 
able  articles  of  food?  C.  ii. 

New  Y^ork. 

The  oils  from  many  herbs  and  a  few 
vegetables  are  already  extracted,  mostly 
bv  steam  distillation,  and  are  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  normal  times  at  reasonable  prices, 
considering  the  various  factors  of  supply, 
extraction  costs  and  demand.  They  are 
used  by  sauce  manufacturers,  vaiaous 
compounded  food  and  flavor  manufactur¬ 
ers,  and,  at  times,  in  very  small  propor¬ 
tion,  by  perfumers.  But  your  scheme  to 
use  them  to  make  food  substitutes,  or 
inferior  articles  of  food  more  attractive 
and  so  more  acceptable,  is  not  likely  to 
work  except  in  the  hands  of  an  expert. 
Something  of  the  sort  is  probably  being 
done  bv  the  makers  of  the  lower  grades 
of  pickles,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  it 
is  out  of  the  question  to  produce  a  very 
wide  range  or  superior  article  of  goods 
in  this  way  in  the  present  stage  of  our 
knowledge.  The  reason  is  that,  in  the 
first  place,  many  vegetables  do  not  have 
an  extractable  flavor.  The  flavor  is  faint 
and  evanescent  at  best,  and  consists 
largely  of  bodies  which  break  down  before 
they  can  be  extracted,  even  if  there  were 
enough  of  them  present.  Take  the  flavor 
of  spinach,  for  instance,  or  beet  greens, 
and  try  to  see  as  you  taste  of  what  it  is 
made.  Y’ou  will  find  a  faint  acid,  a  leafy 
flavor  and  a  very  faint  aroma.  Now, 
while  taste  is  largely  helped  by  odor, 
and  odor  often  merely  an  extension  of 
taste,  both  these  must  be  in  just  the  bal¬ 
ance  your  mind  expects  to  give  you  the 
“natural  taste.”  Even  if  the  faint  odor 
could  be  extracted  and  transferred  to 
some  nice  green  tissue  paper,  let  us  say, 
you  would  still  be  short  the  taste  effects 
and  the  substitute  would  be  unacceptable. 

A  second  reason  is  that  no  odor  or 
taste  is  one  thing.  Tliese  bodies  are  in 
the  tissues  as  complex  compounds,  some 
of  which  break  at  once  on  cutting  or 
wilting  or  cooking  the  vegetable,  and 
often  further  break  down  of  themselves. 
Sweet  corn,  for  instance,  is  at  its  best 
for  but  a  few  hours  after  gathering.  At 
the  other  extreme  is  the  globe  artichoke, 
which  keeps  good  for  many  weeks.  But 
in  neither  of  these  cases  is  there  any  ex¬ 
tractable  flavor  which  could  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  things.  5lany  of  the  more 
aromatic  vegetables  have  true  essential 
oils  in  very  small  proportions,  but  these, 
when  extracted,  only  partially  reproduce 
the  flavor,  because  they  are,  in  the  first 
place,  only  a  part  of  the  flavor ;  you  might 
as  well  expect,  by  extracting  the  fifes  and 
the  trombones,  to  get  the  effect  of  an  or¬ 
chestra.  Those  you  took  out  could  carry 


the  tune  by  themselves,  but  they  would 
not  reproduce  the  true  flavor. 

Another  reason  why  your  plan  is  un¬ 
likely  to  give  satisfaction  is  that  the  fresh 
or  freshly  cooked  vegetables  no  doubt  con¬ 
tain  in  small  proportion  some  things 
which  are  of  great  value  to  the  nutrition 
of  the  system.  Here  we  are  on  the  thin 
and  growing  edge  of  knowledge,  but  it  is 
already  evident  that  vegetables  have  a 
nutritive  value  far  above  that  which  can 
be  figured  from  the  starches,  sugars  and 
fats  which  are  their  prominent  constitu¬ 
ents.  But  to  preserve  these  unknown 
bodies,  and  transfer  them  to  other  foods 
is,  as  yet,  beyond  our  skill.  f.  d.  c. 


Use  of  Steam  Turbine 

I  saw  an  account  of  good  results  from 
attaching  a  steam  turbine  to  the  exhaust 
of  an  ordinary  steam  engine.  Is  there 
any  value  in  doing  this  ?  m.  D. 

McDonough,  N.  Y. 

All  sorts  of  tales  float  about,  but  the 
one  you  have  seen  appears  to  be  more 
than  ordinarily  improbable.  In  the  first 
place,  a  large  modern  engine  does  not 
have  any  exhaust  to  signify ;  the  final 
cylinder  is  apt  tO'  run. on  negative .  pres¬ 
sure,  since  the  steam  is  condensed  to 
water.  A  steam  turbine  requires  a  large 
initial  pressure,  and  is  not  suited  to  run 
in  series  with  an  ordinary  engine. 


Foot  Powders 

I  notice  many  advertisements  of  “ - ,” 

a  powder  to  dust  in  the  shoes,  and  also 
other  things  to  add  to  baths  for  the  feet. 
What  are  they,  and  are  they  good  or  bad? 

New  Y^ork.  w.  c.  ii. 

Several  mixtures  are  sold  for  dusting  in 
shoes.  Most  have  boric  acid  or  borax  as 
a  base ;  sometimes  even  this  cheap  stuff  is 
diluted  with  talc,  which  is  merely  a  high- 
grade  soapstone,  powdered.  To  this  base 
is  added  more  or  less  astringent  and  germ- 
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killing  ingredients,  tannic  acid  being  a 
favorite ;  also  salicylic  acid  and  its  salts. 
The  idea  is  slightly  to  tan  the  skin  of  the 
foot,  slow  down  its  natural  tendency  to 
sweat,  and  kill,  or  at  least  moelify  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  various  germs  which  are  well 
adapted  to  life  in  a  shoe,  and  which  are 
apt  to  turn  the  natural  secretions  into 
substances  of  unpleasant  odor.  These 
mixtures,  if  well  made,  do  these  things 
fairly  well,  and  if  used  in  moderation,  or 
only  from  time  to  time,  may  do  no  harm. 
The  same  result  may  usually  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  much  less  cost  by  a  daily  foot 
bath  and  the  use  of  fresh  stockings  each 
day.  While  more  pairs  are  in  service,  the 
wear  and  tear  is  so  much  less  that  it  co.sts 
no  more  in  the  long  run,  or  even  in  the 
daily  walk. 

The  powders  to  put  in  foot  baths  are 
usually  merely  an  excuse  for  wmshing 
the  feet.  They  are  generally  baking  soda 
or  dried  washing  soda,  with  more  or  less 
borax  and  some  perfume.  One  of  those 
widely  advertised  is  an  alum  and  tannin 
mixture,  which  tends  to  harden  the  skin 
somewhat,  but  i.s  probablj  harmle.ss  if 
used  only  now  and  then.  A  little  ,.ul 
baking  soda  in  a  hot  foot  bath  >  tli  rsii- 
ally  do  all  that  can  be  done  by  the 
things  you  buy  in  a  box,  and  are  certair.lv 
harmless. 


Waterproofing  Canvass 

What  is  the  best  solution  to  use  for 
waterproofing  canvas?  E.  ii.  A. 

Virginia. 

iMuch  depends  on  what  the  canvas  is 
to  be  used  for.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
any  sort  of  waterproofing  will  fill  the 
minute  holes  in  the  canvas,  more  or  less, 
and  tend  to  stiffen  it  also,  so  if  the  can¬ 
vas  is  to  be  folded  often  it  will  soon  begin 
to  break  at  the  joints.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  canvas  is  folded  or  bent  only  rarely, 
a  much  thicker  dope  can  be  used.  The 
“Boy  Scout  Book”  gives  two  methods  for 
the  boys’  tents,  and,  since  tho.se  who  get  up 
this  book  have  tried  about  everything,  it  is 
likely  that  they  are  as  good  as  any.  The 
first  depends  on  forming  a  complex  salt 
of  lead  and  alum  in  the  cloth,  which  is 
first  soaked  in  a  one  to  thirty-two  solu¬ 
tion  of  sugar  of  lead  in  water  and  then 
in  a  one  to  sixty-four  solution  of  alum  in 

(Continued  on  page  897) 
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RACINE 
Country  Road 

and 

MuIti'IifileCord 

TIRES 

Out  on  the  road — the  straightaway  or 
the  rolling  hills  beyond — these  Extra 
Tested  tires  prove  their  extra  worth. 

You  hear  only  praise  for  Racine 
Country  Road  and  Multi-Mile  Cord  tires. 
They've  made  friends  with  every  user. 
They've  earned  their  reputation  for 
more  dependable  service  over  more 
seasons — over  more  miles. 

The  Extra  Test 
for  Carcass  Smoothness 

Each  of  the  many  Extra  Tests  adds 
extra  value  to  the  finished  tire.  For 
example:  the  Extra  Test  for  Carcass 
Smoothness  requires  that  each 
fabric  splice  be  “feather-edged" 
in  joining.  This  makes  these 
tires  free  from  internal  ridges 
and  makes  them  wear  longer. 
This  is  only  one  instance 
of  the  extra  care  in  our 
factories  which  results  in 
extra  wear  on  your  roads. 

Racine  Country  Road 
Tires — designed  and  Extra 
Tested  for  hard  service 
on  country  roads. 

Racine  Multi-Mile 
Cord  Tires — top  quality 
cord  tires,  Extra  Tested 
and  service  proved. 

Also  Extra  Tested  red 
and  gray  tubes. 

It  will  pay  you  to  know 
the  dealer  who  sells 
them. 

For  Your  Own  Protec¬ 
tion  Be  Certain  Every 
Racine  Tire  You  Buy 
Bears  The  Name 

RACINE  RUBBER 
COMPANY 

Racine,  Wis. 
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The  Threshing  Problem 

O  1  1  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 

from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
jyg  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 

tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  "The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years."  W.  P.  Massey. 
"It  will  meet  every  demand."  H.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

KOGER  PEA  A  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 
Morristown,  Tenn. 

IeU  ABLE 

For  farm,  ranch,  shop  or  any  power  A 

plant,  to  pumpr  saw»  excavato^noist, 
urisate,  jgrinu,  launder*  crush  rock* 

^erato  licrhtin?  plants*ctc.  Famous 

Galloway  ensrines.  all  styles^  Jr- - u\m 

to  16  h.p.,  portable  and  station-  a 

ary.  300,<hH>  satisfisd  custom- figfUAqf 

•rs  testify  to  quality  of  Galloway  f  ''J 

Enfirines*  Si^arators*  Spreaders,  ~ 

tractors.  Prices  save  you  1-3  to 

1-4,  Ask  for  new  1918  catalocr.  ^r/y 

WM.  galloway  CO.  1 

Box  275  WATERLOO.  IOWA 

Capacity' 
About 
v2Bu. 
\Per  Hr, 


d  Ship- 
r  ping 
Weigiit 
About 
40  Lbs., 


A  Year 

To  Pay 


FREE 


Book  of  Farm 
Necessities 

Shows  wonder' 
ful  bargains  in 
cream  separa 
tors,  drills,  cul 
tivators,  saw 
frames,  circu¬ 
lar  saws,  feed 
cookers, in¬ 
cubators, 
brooders, 
paints,rooP' 
ing,etc.  Write 

for  copy.  - 

'  only  coupon— no  money— we  will 

ship  the  grinder  on  the  SO  days’  free  trial- and  give  you  a  year 
to  pay  if  you  keep  it.  No  fairer  offer  ever  made.  Send  now. 

If  you  don’t  order  grinder  send  i)ost  card  for  big, Free  Catalog.  / 

The  Hartman  Co.,  oSiimScitdis  / 


Pay  Nothing 

Until  60  Days 

Send  no  money— just  mail  coupon- and  we  will  senu 
you  this  strong,  durable  Majestic  Hand  Feed  Grinder 
for  Table  Meal  and  Poultry  Feed,  for  30  days’  free 
use.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  make  first  small  pay¬ 
ment  in  60  days  and  take  a  full  year  to  pay.  If  not 
satisfactory,  return  it  in  30  days  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways. 

MAJESTIC 

HAND  FEED  Vini1Cl0B^ 

I  For  Table  Meal  (All  Grains)  and  Poultry  Feed 


you  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 


Has  special  universal  grinding  plates  which  are 
Quickly  and  easily  adjusted  for  fine  or  coarse  gi-ind- 
ing.  Burrsmadcof 

ri^diy  tested,  and  J  THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

/  ^0*®  LaSalle  Street 

fmmoate‘bkr”r‘/  DoP*- »280  Chicago,  III. 

corn  wheat  rvo  or*  /  Send  Feed  Grinder  No.  4S3TMA89. 
any  o  t  h  e  r  ^ ain;  /  i  ^ill  pay  $1 .10  in 

same  grains  coarse  /  .fOdays,  balance  m  6  payments  of 
and  also  dry  bone.  /  ®ach  every  60  days  until  price 

shells  etc  for  /  of  $6.70  is  paid  in  full.  Ifnotsat- 
poultry.  ’See  cou-  /  isfactory,  wiU  return  in  30  days  and 
pon  for  price  and  '  ■ 
our  liberal  year-to-pay  terms. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


‘•Seventeen.”— Onp  night  la.'^t  wpok,  as 
the  darkness  came  on  and  we  settled  down 
for  a  little  study,  I  picked  up  a  book  at 
randoms  If  chanced  to  be  Booth  Tarking- 
ton’s  “Seventeen,”  which  my  daughter  had 
been  reading.  Somehow  I  became  inter¬ 
ested  from  the  start,  and  kept  right  on. 
Of  course  a  man  of  my  years  and  duties 
had  no  business  spending  time  over  the 
.silly  adventures  of  a  lovesick  boy.  Hall’s 
“Agriculture  After  the  War”  is  much 
more  important,  for  the  author  gives  what 
seems  to  me  a  clear  picture  of  what  Eng¬ 
land  must  do  with  her  land.  Then  I  have 
not  finished  “Earliest  Man,”  by  Dr.  W. 
H.  iVIigeod.  That  seems  to  me  the  shrewd¬ 
est  guess  I  have  yet  read  as  to  what  our 
earliest  forebears  looked  like,  and  how 
they  acquired  speech,  defensive  and  hoard¬ 
ing  habits  and  a  larger  skull.  Some  of 
you  may  feel  well  .satisfied  to  let  “Earliest 
Man”  rest  in  the  dim  past,  since  our  own 
troubles  and  joys  and  perplexities  must  be 
associated  with  latest  man.  Yet  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  very  latest,  up-to-date 
human  has  retained  some  of  the  traits  of 
his  earliest  ancestor.  Whenever  you  stir 
him  up  to  his  “elementals”  he  is  quite 
likely  to  go  back  to  his  type.  I  ought  to 
put  what  little  time  I  have  into  these 
solid  books  which  represent  the  high- 
wat(*r  mark  of  great  minds.  Yet  here  I 
wasted  golden  hours  on  this  “Seventeen.” 

;  “Love’s  Young  Dream.” — It  is  the 
story  of  a  young  man  17  yeare  old  and 
the  way  he  made  himself  ridiculous  over 
a  girl  of  18.  Of  course  he  should  have 
known  better,  but  before  you  condemn 
him  too  severely  I  advise  you  to  review 
your  own  youth  with  some  care  and  see 
if  .vou  can  remember  how  you  behaved 
while  you  were  “just  at  that  age.”  Y'ou 
may  now  be  a  solid,  hard-headed  citizen 
for  all  I  know — .so  solid  that  romance  and 

poetry  would  dodge  into  an  alley  or  hide 
in  thCt  woods  if  they  .saw’  you  coming. 
Yet  it  is  a  five  to  one  chance  that  someone 
has,  .somewhere,  tucked  out  of  sight,  love 
letters  and  actual  poefr// with  your  name 
signed  to  them.  The  chances  are  that  I 
could  go  out  and  find  that  you  have  a 
i-omantic  record  W’hich  might  not  make  a 
great  hit  with  your  family.  It  seems  to 
be  true  that  ever  since  “Earliest  Man” 
every  member  of  the  human  family  has 
made  himself  more  or  less  ridiculous  at 
about  “seventeen.”  Then  at  87  the  man 
seems  to  be  ashamed  of  his  youth  and  has 
little  patience  with  his  children  who  may 
be  not  half  as  foolish  or  romantic  as  he 
was  over  their  mother,  and  mother  joins 
him  in  the  lecture,  but  sighs  a  little — and 
remembers  ! 

The  Old  Story. — So  I  let  “Earliest 
Man”  have  a  late  start  and  left  agricul¬ 
ture  still  in  the  future  and  read  ‘‘Seven¬ 
teen”  through  to  the  end.  That  little  girl. 
,Tane,  w’as  as  sensible  and  matter-of-fact 
as  her  brother  was  stupid.  After  I  fin¬ 
ished  the  book  I  found  myself  sitting  alone 
before  the  cool,  black  fireplace.  In  place 
of  a  fire  we  have  a  great  mass  of  daisies 
and  black-eyed  Susans  betw’een  the  and¬ 
irons.  A  thunderstorm  had  come  i)ound- 
ing  down  the  valley,  and  drojis  of  rain 
came  down  the  chjmuey  and  glittered  on 
the  flow’ei’s.  I  found  my  mind  going  back 
to  other  days — back  to  the  years  which 
group  around  “seventeen.”  I  want  to  tell 
you  a  little  story,  and  see  what  you  make 
of  it.  Please  remember  that  the  Hope 
Farm  man  w’as  not  an  actor  in  this  little 
drama.  He  is  simply  the  historian.  The 
boy’s  name  was  George  and  her  name  W'as 
Lucy.  They  were  classmates  at  a  fresh¬ 
water  college — which  means,  in  the  West, 
a  rather  feeble  denominational  college  in 
a  small  country  town.  George  was  the 
only  son  of  a  farmer.  His  father  was  well 
advanced  in  years,  not  very  strong,  and 
W’ith  but  a  small  farm  which  had  given 
them  but  a  scant  income.  The  mother 
had  made  the  sacrifice  in  order  that  her 
boy  might  have  education  and  the  chance 
that  goes  with  it.  Look  such  things  up 
and  you  wfill  find  that  it  is  usually  the 
mother  w’ho  really  endures  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  have  their  chance. 

The  Actors.— George  was  a  big.  strong 
country  boy — not  very  quick  at  thinking 
and  not  W’ell  used  to  what  people  call 
“society.”  A  big  powerful  fellow,  born  to 
be  a  farmer,  with  a  great  heart  but  a 
rather  slow  brain.  Lucy  was  a  town  girl 
— daughter  of  the  local  druggist — who  of¬ 
ten  found  it  necessary  to  drug  some  of  his 
bills  in  order  to  maintain  his  family.  She 
was  one  of  these  small,  slender  girls,  not 
strong  enough  to  do  heavy  Avork — pretty 
much  all  eyes  and  a  thick  mane  of  black 
hair.  Now  it  has  always  seemed  a  strange 
thing  to  me  that  these  big,  powerhil 
men  like  George  go  hunting  after  the 
human  bric-a-brac  like  Lucy.  Y^ou  would 
think  they  would  naturally  look  for  a  mate 
among  the  strong,  solid,  sensible  counti-y 
girls  who  are  capable  of  doing  their  share 
of  .sound  and  serious  thinking  as  well  as 
practical  housework.  George  passed  them 
by,  as  thousands  of  other  strong  men  at 
“seventeen”  have  done,  and  fell  in  love 
with  Lucy — a  delicate  town  flower,  with 
a  keen,  active  mind,  a  pretty  face  and  a 


wrist  about  the  size  of  a  broomstick.  As 
a  teacher  or  as  keeper  of  a  small  town 
home  she  would  have  been  an  ornamental 
success,  but  as  mistress  of  a  busy  farm¬ 
house  she  would  haA'e  wilted  like  a  flower 
cut  down  by  the  moAver.  I  know  not  AA’hy 
it  is  that  so  many  sensible  men  choose 
their  mates  with  the  spirit  of  “Seventeen” 
rather  than  Avith  the  sense  of  87.  Surely 
anyone  of  the  latter  age  would  have 
shaken  his  head  as  the  big.  vigorous  fann 
oak  and  the  delicate  toAvn  flower  went  by 
together.  Yet  that  is  ever  the  way  of  the 
Avorld, 

The  Villain. — There  has  to  be  one  in 
every  love  story.,  Wliat  sort  of  a  passage 
across  the  sea  of  life  Avould  it  he  if  there 
were  no  one  to  rock  the  boat?  In  this 
case  his  name  Avas  Henry  and  he,  too, 
was  in  love  Avith  Lucy.  And  at  87  you 
would  have  said  he  was  a  better  mate 'for 
her.  'i  oil  neA’er  could  get  him  out  on  a 
farm.  His  father  Avas  the  local  banker, 
and  interested  in  real  estate.  Henry  was 
a  nice,  dapper  little  man,  Avell-dres.sed, 
steady,  smart  and  Avith  an  assured  future. 
He  lacked  George’s  big  mu.sde  and  solid 
character,  but  his  brain  was  quicker  and 
there  Avere  more  electric  lights  on  the  road 
ahead  of  him.  George  saw  his  duty  ahead 
— to  care  for  his  parents  later  on.  Henry 
had  no  such  encumbrance — his  parents 
Avere  w’ell  able  to  care  for  themselves  and 
him  too  if  need  be.  You  Avill  all  say  that 
a  slim  and  sensible  girl  like  Lucy  Avould 
quickly  see  that  life  Avould  mean  for  years 
a  form  of  .servitude  Avith  (Jeorge  and  .a 
fonn  of  freedom  Avith  Henry.  But  at 
“Seventeen”  the  difi’ei-ence  betAveen  servi¬ 
tude  and  freedom  is  not  so  distinct  as  it 
is  later  Avhen  wrinkles  and  a  gray  hair  or 
two  sharpen  the  A’ision.  I>uey  chose  the 
big  farmer.  They  were  not  engaged,  but 
there  Avas  an  “understanding”  Avhich 
neither  of  them  understood.  Henry  un¬ 
derstood  also,  and  he  Avaited  for  his  time 
— as  all  the  villains  in  the  love  stories  do. 
It  usually  come.s. 

Th  Plot. — -In  the  early  Spring  George’s 
father  fell  sick  Avith  rheumatism.  He 
W!is  badly  crippled,  and  he  grieved  and 
Avorried  over  the  farm  Avork.  There  Avas 
a  great  pile  of  stable  manure  to  be  hauled 
out,  ground  to  be  ploA\’ed  for  oats  and  the 
hired  man  could  not  possibly  do  it  all.  So 
mother  Avrote  Geoi’ge  about  the  trouble, 
and  urged  him  to  come  home  for  the 
Spring  vacation  and  help.  George  had 
planned  for  a  visit  Avith  Lucy,  but  at  the 
home  call  he  fell  in  like  a  good  soldier. 
The  college  president  gave  him  an  extra 
week  and  Avithin  24  hours  George  Avas  at 
home  Avith  overalls  and  boots  on.  digging 
aAvay  at  that  manure  pile,  while  mother 
sang  at  her  AA’ork  and  father  smiled  as  he 
hobbled  about  Avith  his  cane,  and  then 
Henry  felt  that  time  and  the  hour  had 
met  for  him.  So  Avhen  Saturday  came  he 
harnessed  his  fathei‘’s  horse  and  droA’e  to 
Lucy's  house.  She  sraa’  him  coming  and 
began  to  think  of  all  sorts  of  excuses,  but 
he  Avas  Avise. 

“Gome.  Lucy,”  he  said.  “Let’s  drive 
out  to  the  farm  and  surprise  George,  right 
at  his  Avork.  He  Avill  be  tickled  to  death 
to  liaA’c  us  come !” 

And  Lucy  forgot  all  her  excuses  and, 
trying  not  to  seem  eager,  drove  away  Avith 
Henry  for  the  farm  ! 

The  ’Tragedy. — It  Avas  one  of  those  hot 
Spring  days,  Aviudless  and  moist,  Avhen  the 
air  seems  hotter  than  in  .Tune,  and  A\’e  all 
feel  that  we  must  imitate  Nature  and  take 
off  our  Winter  clothes.  The  dapper  young 
man  and  the  dainty  young  Avomaii  riding 
along  the  country  road  did  not  look  like 
the  villain  of  a  play  leading  the  heroine  ; 
into  trouble,  but  at  “Seventeen”  you  never 
can  tell.  Out  on  the  farm  George  and  the 
hired  man  had  st.-irted  to  make  a  great 
dent  in  that  manure  pile  so  that  plowing 
for  oats  might  start  on  Monday.  ’Fhc 
hired  man  Avas  a  veteran,  and  after  two 
loads  he  pulled  off  his  boots  and  stockings 
and  rolled  up  his  trousers  in  order  to  do 
a  better  job.  He  looked  so  comfortable 
that  after  dinner  George  followed  him 
and,  barefooted,  they  Avent  at  their  job 
like  two  farm  giants  trying  to  clean  the 
stables.  .\nd  they  Avere  right  in  the  heat 
and  heart  of  their  job  Avhen  a  shining 
buggy  carrying  a  shining-eyed  girl  drove 
into  the  yard.  I  think  if  they  had  only 
seen  mother  first  it  might  haA'e  been  a 
little  different,  but  Henry  saAV  father  sit¬ 
ting  out  under  a  tree. 

‘‘Good  day,  Mr.  Gray.  Avhere’s  George? 
We  Avant  to  surprise  him  !” 

“He’s  out  behind  the  barn  I” 

Then  the  fathc  r  saAV  the  girl  and  re¬ 
membered,  but  it  Avas  too  late,  for  Henry 
drove  on  around  the  barn  before  i)oo'r 
cripj)l_ed  father  could  give  warning.  And 
the  villain  and  the  unsuspecting  heroine 
droA'e  around  into  the  barnyard  and  came 
directly  upon  George  and  the  hired  man 
barefooted,  hot  and  i-edolent  at  their  use¬ 
ful  job !  ’Fhe  villain’s  plot  had  Avorked 
out !  If  this  dainty  creature  had  been  a 
farm  girl  she  Avould  have  seen  at  once 
that  George  Avas  a  bigger  man  than  ever 
for  doing  this  Avork  to  help  his  father. 
But  could  you,  could  any  girl  in  her  place 
Avith  dainty,  violet-scented  clothes  see 
that  this  smeared  and  SAveating  man  was 
digging  out  the  truest  gold  of  life  Avith  his 
manure  fork?  Hardly,  I  fear,  Avhen  one 
is  “seventeen  !”  You  Avill  remember  the 
poor  hero  in  Hugo’s  “Toilers  of  the  Sea.” 

If  he  could  only  have  cleaned  and  shaved 
and  dressed  before  the  girl  saAV  him  I 
You  May  End  It.— Well,  how  did  it 
come  out?  i)id  the  villain  get  aAvay  with 
it?  Did  true  love  triumph?  Did  they  all 
live  happily  ever  after?  I  am  not  going 
to  tell,  but  in  this  case  I  Avill  leave  it  to 
your  own  knowledge  of  human  nature  to 
end  it  as  you  think  best.  1‘erhaps  Lucy 
AA'as  so  shocked  that  George  could  never 
be  the  same  again  and  .so  she  married 


Henry,  Perhaps  she  saw  what  Henry  had 
done,  and  it  made  her  think  moi’e  of 
George.  Perhaps  she  married  him  and 
settled  doAV’n  on  the  farm,  making  up  with 
her  keen  brain  what  she  lacked  in 
strength.  I  knoAV  of  cases  Avhere  these 
keen,  delicate  AA'omen  have  induced  their 
husbands  to  take  up  neAv  lines  of  farming 
Avhere  headvA-ork  counted  for  more.  Per¬ 
haps  Geoi’ge  followed  her  aAvay  from  the 
farm  and  became  a  second-rate  teacher  or 
clerk  rather  than  a  first-rate  farmer.  All 
of  these  are  possible  in  such  a  case  and 
the  beauty  of  this  story  is  that  you  may 
end  it  to  suit  yourself.  Yes,  “seventeen” 
is  a  sort  of  silly  time  of  life,  yet  what  a 
pity  that  we  cannot  carry  the  best  of  the 
folly  up  to  77.  H.  W.  C. 


Is  the  Robin  a  Friend  ? 

A  ^ort  time  ago  there  was  a  note  in 
The  K.  N.-Y.  advocating  an  open  season 
on  robins.  No  doubt  this  AA’as  read  al¬ 
most  with  disgust  by  many  fair  and  well- 
meaning  people,  considering  it  the  con¬ 
tracted  viewpoint  of  the  traditional  mis¬ 
erly  farmer,  too  small  to  contribute  a  little 
fruit  to  this  beautiful  harbinger  of  Spring, 
the  little  robin  redbreast,  talked  about  to 
us,  as  children,  by  our  grandmother,  and 
taught  to  love  and  protect  from  our  ear- 
lie.st  recollection.  But,  after  all  this,  hoAv 
about  it?  What  are  the  facts. 

Times  change ;  things  move.  We  are 
getting  continually  neAv  knowledge  about 
matters  and  things,  and  with  ncAV  knowl¬ 
edge  come  neAv  viewpoints ;  viewpoints 
that  are  acknowledged  to  be  right,  though 
they  might  have  been  considered  unthink¬ 
able  a  short  time  in  the  past.  People, 
animals,  birds,  even  in.sects,  and  many 
other  things  are  judged  and  treated  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  habits,  actions,  etc.  I 
think  Ave  can  all  remember  the  time  when 
recommending  the  killing  of  the  Kaiser 
Avas,  or  Avould  have  been,  vei’y  unpopular. 
Today,  to  say  the  least,  one  Avould  hardly 
be  cast  into  prison  for  such  a  recommen¬ 
dation.  Why  is  this  so?  Simply  because 
it  has  been  recently  found  that  his  meth¬ 
ods,  habits,  actions,  etc.,  are  injurious  to 
the  people.  With  the  robin,  too,  Ave  are 
getting  neAv  knov.’ledge  (some  of  us — oth¬ 
ers  have  had  it  a  long  time),  and  because 
new  knowledge,  a  new  viewpoint. 

We  have  15  or  20  good-sized  sweet 
cherry  trees.  _  We  had  rather  come  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  robins  to  take  all  of  these,  but 
had  not  expected  them  to  injure  the  Mont¬ 
morency  cherries  much ;  hoAvever,  this 
year  the  loss  already  on  about  100  trees 
is  unbelievable.  I  Avould  not  have  be¬ 
lieved  it  myself  had  I  not  been  called  upon 
to  go  among  and  examine  them.  As  late 
as  this  past  month,  when  a  house  cat  de¬ 
stroyed  a  robin’s  nest  near  the  house  W’e 
Avere  tempted  to  get  rid  of  the  cat.  I  am 
noAV  ready  to  take  a  firm  stand  against  the 
robin,  and  believe,  too.  Ave  must  have  an 
open  season  on  robins,  or  many  Avill  be 
forced  for  self-protection  to  break  the 
laAV.  I  still  have  an  open  mind,  and  any¬ 
one  with  actual  evidence  that  robins  do 
more  good  than  harm  is  invited  to  come 
forward  and  submit  the  same,  as  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number 
must  always  prevail.  avm.  iiotaling. 

Columbia  Co..  N.  Y. 
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as  between  POSTUM 
and  other  tabic 
beverascs 
is  in  favor  of  the 

Wholesome, 

drink. 

POSTUM 

is  all  this  and  more. 
Ifs  most  delicious. 
Besides  there's  no 
waste,  and  these 
are  days  when  one 
should  Try 
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Gentleman  s  Country  Home  and  Farm 

containing  248  acres;  11-room  mansion,  with  all  conve- 
4  tenant  houses,  horse-bani,  cow-barn,  tobacco 
shed  and  all  necessary  outbuildings:  the  soil  is  in  tlio 
highest  state  of  cultivation,  successfully  growing  alfalfa, 
tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  etc.;  price,  $32,000* 
$16,000  can  lemain  on  inortgrage. 

JOHN  L*  MUSSER,  249-251  Woolworth  Illdp.,  I^maaster,  I*a, 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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Corn  Harvest  Help 

V;^HEN  you  are  wondering  where  on  earth 

’  ^  you  will  get  help  to  cut  or  husk  your  corn 
this  fall,  remember  this: 

An  International  Harvester  corn  binder,  with  one 

or  two  men  to  handle  the  job,  will  cut  six  to  eight  acres  a  day, 
bind  the  corn  into  neat,  easily  handled  bundles,  and  load  them 
on  a  wagon  to  be  hauled  to  ensilage  cutter  or  busker  and 
shredder. 

Or,  if  you  must  leave  the  stalks  in  the  field,  a  corn  picker 
will  take  off  all  the  ears,  husk  them,  and  load  them  direct 
into  a  wagon,  also  at  the  rate  of  five  to  seven  acres  a  day. 

If  you  use  a  binder,  you  get  all  the  crop.  If  you  use  a 
picker,  you  get  all  the  ears.  The  same  help  that  planted  and 
cultivated  your  corn  can  harvest  it,  at  the  right  time,  and  at 
the  lowest  possible  expense. 

Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee,  or  Osborne  Corn  Binders 
Deering  or  McCormick  Corn  Pickers 

furnish  the  best  kind  of  corn  harvest  help.  There  may  be 
enough  of  them  to  go  around  this  fall,  but  if  you  want  to  be 
sure  of  having  your  machine  in  time,  place  your  order  with 
the  local  dealer,  or  write  to  us  for  full  information,  just  as 
soon  as  you  can. 

Internalional  Harvester  Company  of  America 

®  Gj>c«fpor«te<0 

CHICAGO  V  USA 

Champion  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne 
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Waterproofing  Canvass 
(Continued  from  page  895 i 
water.  The  second  is  merely  an  oily  coat 
of  turpentine  and  paraflin.  in  the  ancient 
and  once  honorable  ratio  of  sixteen  to 
one.  Cai-e  must  be  used  in  dissolving,  by 
gentle  heat,  the  paraffin  in  the  tu.'pen- 
tin'^,  and  of  course  the  tent  so_  treated  is 
highly  inflammable.  Plain  linseed  oil, 
put  on  the  stretched  cloth  with  a  paint 
brush  is  also  first-class  if  you  have  the 
patience  to  let  it  dry. 
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Medicinal  Value  of  Greens 


Ts  there  really  anything  medicinal  in 
the  tomato?  People  seem  to  think  that 
rhubarb  stalks  must  be  a  tonic  because 
the  root  is  used  as  a  medicine.  Is  there 
anything  in  this?  w.  c. 

New  York. 


lihubarb  root  is  certainly  in  high  re¬ 
pute  for  some  troubles,  but  the  value  of 
the  stalks  and  tomato  is  no  doubt  the 
same  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  greens 
that  are  so  good  in  Spring ;  they  are 
more  foods  than  medicines,  even  _  if  by 
test-tube  tests  they  have  small  “nutritional 
Value.”  The  fact  is  we  do  not  know  .iust 
why  they  are  so  good ;  perhaps  they  have 
some  undiscovered  “vitamines”  in  them, 
or  perhaps  they  stimulate  the  “hormones,” 
but.  whatever  the  reason  is,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  are  in  better  health  if 
they  eat  a  reasonable  quantity  of  them, 
not  only  in  the  Spring  but  whenever  they 
can  be  obtained. 


Indian  Method  of  Tanning  Skins 

On  page  809  AI.  ,T.  R.  asks  for  the  meth¬ 
od  employed  in  tanning  skins,  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  what  was  known  as 
the  smoke-tanning  process.  Doubtless  the 
methods  varied  somewhat  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nations,  but,  among  the  tribes  in 
Wisconsin  and  westward  to  the  Rocky 
Moun?ains.  the  proce.ss  was  essentially 
as  follows:  The  skins  were  thrown  into  a 
pool  of  stagnant  water,  where  they  were 
allowed  to  remain  until  sufficiently  de¬ 
composed  to  loosen  the  hair.  Then  they 
were  removed  and  the  hair  scraped  off 
with  a  knife  made  of  wood  or  of  bone. 
Metal  knives  were  not  used,  but  whether 
from  some  notion  among  the  Indians  or 
whether  there  was  a  likelihood  of  the 
grain  being  iniured,  I  cannot  say.  The 
flesh  side  of  the  skin  was  also  carefully 
scraped  to  remove  all  particles  of  fat  or 
fleshy  tissue.  Next  the  skin  was  worked 
with  the  hands,  and  rubbed  and  twisted 
until  all  the  water  was  wrung  from  it. 
Then  it  was  stretched  by  being  spread 
upon  the  ground  and,  the  .sides  being  at¬ 
tached  to  numerous  pep  driven  into  the 
ground.  Here  it  remained  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun  until  it  was  thoroughly  dry. 
'Phen  it  was  soaked  in  oil  or  melted  fat 
until  the  skin  would  a'b.sorb  no  more, 
meantime  being  worked  with  the  hands 
to  make  it  soft  and  pliable.  Then  it 
was  taken  from  the  oil  and  spread  in  the 
snn  to  dry.  When  dry.  if  sufficiently  pli¬ 
able.  weli  and  good.  If  not,  it  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  oil  for  another  bath.  About 
e<iual  parts  of  brain,  liver  and  fat  were 
finely  chopped  together  and  allowed  to 
j'utrefy,  and  when  sufficiently  decayed, 
the  mass  was  spread  upon  the  skin,  about 
as  one  would  spread  buttojf-  on  a  slice  of 
bread.  The  skin  Avas  then  tightly  rolled 
and  bui  .ed  in  moist  earth  for  three  or 
iour  day.s,  when  it  was  unrolled,  spread 
upon  the  ground  and  rubbed  with,  dry 
day  until  every  particle  of  oil  Avas  re¬ 
moved.  1  .asfly  it  Avas  polished  Avith  a 
smooth,  r<'nnd  stone. 

This  *vas  the  ordinary  tanning  process. 
As  a  rule  “smoke  tanning”  Avas  not  prac¬ 
tised  except  Avhen  the  hair  was  alloAved  to 
remain.  But  when  a  skin  Avas  to  be 
smoke-tanned  it  Avas.  after  having  been 
sub.iected  to  the  above  process,  tightly 
stretched  upon  a  frameAA’ork  of  poles,  and 
placed  horizontally  upon  stakes  some  three 
or  Raui-  feet  from  the  ground.  Then  the 
sides  were  inclosed,  sometimes  Avith  bai'k 
and  sometimes  with  other  skins,  and 
sometimes  earth  av.ms  piled  against  the 
sides  until  a  tight,  box-like  inclosure  Avas 
made.  Then  a  fire  Avas  built  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  several  feet  and  the  smoke  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  box  and  against  the  flesh 
side  of  the  skin.  somcAvliat  similarly  as 
Ave  would  smoke  a  ham.  Considerable 
care  not  to  overheat  the  skin  was  neces¬ 
sary.  and  they  Avere  also  particular  about 
the  kinds  of  fuel  used.  The  ChijApeAva 
Indians  of  Wisconsin,  though  they  often 
used  rotted  Avood.  greatly  preferred  a 
fungous  groAvth  often  found  on  stumps 
and  logs  and  known  as  toadstools,  or 
bracket  fungus.  Avhile  the  Sioux  of  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Dakota  used  a  dried  plant  com¬ 
mon  on  the  ])rairies.  and  knoAvn  as  rosin 
Aveed.  Of  course,  in  curing  furs  or  skins 
upon  which  the  hair  Avas  alloAved  to  re¬ 
main,  the  soaking  in  stagnant  Avater  and 
the  subsequent  removal  of  the  hair  Avas 
omitted.  In  other  re.spects  the  i)rocess 
Avas  identical.  It  has  been  said  that  no 
Avhite  man  was  ever  able  to  ecpial  an  In¬ 
dian  in  curing  skins  for  <dothing,  because 
no  Avhite  man  CA'cr  lived  Avho'  had  the  pa¬ 
tience  to  manipnlate  a  skin  so  thoroughly. 

This  method  Avas  taught  me  by  a  band 
of  Indians  Avhile  I  AA'as  a  re.sident  of  the 
Indian  country  some  40  years  ago.  and  it 
is  fnrtlu'r  corroborated  by  a  paper  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth¬ 
nology.  C.  O.  OKMS15EE. 

She  Avas  much  interested  in  prison  re¬ 
form,  and  Avas  visiting  a  large  prison  one 
day.  “Don’t  any  of  your  friends  come  to 
see  you  on  visiting  days?”  she  asked  of  a 
big,  burly  ruffi.'in.  “No’m,”  responded 
the  ex-burglar ;  “they’re  all  here  Avit’  me.” 
— Everybody’s  ^Magazine. 


Galvanized-~~  Roofing  and  Siding 

Both  farm  and  city  property  owners  need  to  know 
the  absolute  safety  and  service  of  metal  roofing..- 

Apollo-Keystoite  Galvanized  insuroB  durability  and  satisfaction  for 
all  forms  of  sheet  metal  work,  including  Culverts,  Tanks,  Flumes,  Spout-  _ 
Ing,  Garages,  etc.  Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants.  Keystohe  Copper 
Steel  is  also  uneqnaled  for  Hoofing  Tin  Plates.  Look  for  the  Keystone  ,‘iM 
added  below  regular  brands.  Send  for  free  “Bettor  Buildings”  booklet. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  tq_  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier  ,  ^ 

Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil- , 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motora 
keeps  in  the  oil  and! 
keeps  out  dust  andl 
raln.The  Splash  Oilingl 
System  constantly^  ^ 

floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre- , 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breezed  j 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps.  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO..  2500  Twelfth  SL.  Chicago 


Send  for 
Catalo. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  m  ouloro  freoi 

Electric  Wheel  Co..  48ElmSI.,  Quincy,  III, 


e  n 
wit 
the 

also  oranges,  grapes,  olives  and  figs.  No 
soil;  low  prices;  easy  terms.  Enjoy  life  here.  Newcomei-s 
welcome.  Write  for  new  San  Joa(iuin  A'alley  Illustrated 
Foldei-Sifree.  C.  L.  Sent; raves,  liidiistriuICuinmlsstoii- 
er  Santa  Fe  Uy.,  ISXili  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


rns  more  money 
h  less  work.  Kaise 
crops  you  know, 
cold  weather:  rich 


CORN  HARVESTER 

That  beats  them  all.  One  horse  cuts  tAvorows.  Car¬ 
ries  to  the  shock.  Worked  by  1,  2  or 3 men.  Nodaii- 
ger.  No  twine.  Free  trial.  We  also  make  STUMP 
PULLERS  and  TILE  DITCHERS.  Catalog  free.  Agents 
Wanted,  h.  D.  BENNETT  &  CO., Westerville.O. 


/coming  to  farmers  from  the  rich  Avheat  fields  of  Western 
Canada.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15.  to 
$30.  per  acre  and  raise  from  20  to  45  bushels  of  $2. 
wheat  to  the  acre  it’s  easy  to  make  money.  Canada  offers 
in  her  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

160  Acre  Homesteads  Free  to  Settlers 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prices.  Thousands  of  farmers  from  the 
U.S.  or  their  sons  are  yearly  taking  advantage  of  this  great  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  Farming  is  fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain 
raising,.  Good  schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 

Write  .ir  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Supt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 


301  E.  Genesee  St. 


Syracuee,  N.  Y. 
Canadian  Government  Agent. 


Your  ctiaiiee  is  in  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
business  opportunities  offer  you  independence. 
Farm  lands  Sll  to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated  lands 
$35  to  $50.  TAventy  years  to  pay ;  $3,000  loan 
in  impi’ovements,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan 
of  livestock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  per¬ 
sonal  property  or  livestock.  Good  markets, 
chnrclies,  schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excel¬ 
lent  climate — crops  and  livestock  prove  it. 
Special  homeseekers’  fare  certificates.  Write 
for  free  booklets.  Allan  Cameron,  General 
Superintendent  Land  Branch,  Canadian  I’a- 
;  ciflc  Railway,  519  Ninth  Avenue.  Calgar.A, 
Alberta. 


Books  Worth  Reading 


Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  L'ami  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50 

Cheese  Making,  A'an  Slyke  .  1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow . 3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen,  AYoll .  1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 
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A  National  Weekly  Journal  lor  Country  and  l!>uburban  Jlomen 

EstabUs)icA  isso 

riiblldbrd  weekly  by  the  RurmI  PnbliRbinfr  t'ompany,  333  tVest  30th  Street.  New  York 
Ukrbkrt  W.  Coi-i-ingwood,  I’resident  and  Kditor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manafcer. 

Wm.  F.  Dii-lon,  Secretary.  Mr.s.  E.  T.  ){ovlk,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  pountrle.s  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  82.0<.  equal  to  to.  6d.,  or 
814  marks,  or  IOI4  francs.  Kemit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  .Second  Claas  ?Iattcr. 

Advert isinB  rates.  To  cents  per  aifate  line — 7  words.  Pcferenccs  required  for 
advertiseia  unknown  to  us  j  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

tVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  iterson.  Wo  use  every  ito.ssible  itrecaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  Rood  any  loss 
to  iiaid  subwribers  sustained  by  trustinR  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleadinR  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
re^onsible  houses,  whether  advertisei-s  or  not.  We  willinRly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  atfainst  roRues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  bf  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  Thk  Rdkal  Nkw- 
Yorker  when  writiiiR  the  advertiser. 


The  federation  of  AOIUCELTURE  is  now 
liennaiiently  organized.  Ever.v  rural  township 
in  the  State  of  New  A'ork  should  have  a  Unit  of  the 
Federation  of  Agriculture.  Public-spirited  ineii  and 
women  are  needed  to  organize  the  Units.  If  you 
are  willing  to  help,  write  for  coyiies  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  by-laws  and  inforniation  for  organizing  a 
Unit. 

The  jiurpo.se  is  to  increase  the  value  of  the  .S5-cent 
dollar  for  producers,  and  to  secure  a  sijuare  deal 
for  agriculture.  We  u'.ant  50  favRiers  in  the  Leyis- 
Inturr.  AVill  you  help? 

('ontrilnitions  for  organization  inirposes  are  in¬ 
vited.  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

.Tohn  J.  Dillon,  Chairman. 

TTI  West  30th  St,  New  York. 

» 

Naturally  the  letter  sent  out  by  or  at  least 
signed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  I>airy- 
men’s  League  has  stirred  up  a  lively  di.scussion.  All 
e-xeept  a  few  partisans  seem  to  agree  that  this  letter 
cannot  possibly  do  the  League  any  good.  There  is  a 
geiKTal  feeling  that  personalities  should  he  eliminat¬ 
ed  and  a  broad  discussion  of  broad  principles  be  had. 
That  will  suit  us  exactly,  and  it  was  to  bring  about 
such  a  discussiun  that  Mr.  R.  1).  Cooper  was  publicly 
challenged  to  deflate  the  question  before  country  au¬ 
diences  through  the  daily  districts.  We  feel  that 
the  present  management  of  League  affairs  is  oiien 
to  grave  criticism,  and  we  think  such  criticism  can 
be  given  so  as  to  be  constructive.  In  an  open,  demo¬ 
cratic  organization,  such  as  the  Dairymen’s  League 
is  supposed  to  be,  vital  differences  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  openly,  and  so  that  all  members  can  under¬ 
stand.  The  proposed  debate  would  fully  air  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  .settle  it — take  it  out  of  “per.soualities”  and 
liring  the  facts  home  to  every  dairyman.  We  there¬ 
fore  renew  the  challenge  for  an  open  debate  on  the 
policies  of  the  present  managers.  Can  they  be  de¬ 
fended  publicly? 

* 

llnndreils  of  thousands  of  men  who  have  never  had  a 
stake  in  the  good  things  of  this  country  will  have  fought 
and  bled  and  died  for  America  in  the  trenches  before 
this  war  is  done.  When  the  survivors  return,  they  will 
ask  us  whose  country  this  is  that  they  have  been  fighting 
for;  and  we  must  answer  that  it  is  theirs  as  much  or 
more  than  any  other  man’s.  The  men  fi'om  all  walks  of 
life  who  have  been  lighting  as  comrades  in  the  trenches 
will  never  again  look  on  each  other  as  ho.stiles. 

HERE  is  great  ti’uth  in  that  extract  from  a 
speech  by  Louis  F.  Post.  The  young  men  now  in 
the  Army  will,  on  theii’  return,  have  very  clear  and 
detinite  ideas  about  what  they  want.  Following  po¬ 
litical  histoiw  after  our  Civil  War,  the  I’ettirning  sol¬ 
diers  Avill  be  likely  to  dominate  the  affairs  of  this 
country  for  30  years  at  least.  The  Civil  War  veter¬ 
ans  undoubtedly  decided  the  election  of  five  out  of 
six  Presidents  jirevious  to  Roo.sevelt.  We  think  these 
young  men  will  say.  when  peace  follows  war,  “Wc 
have  made  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  and  there¬ 
fore  democracy  helonys  to  us.”  They  will  be  jus 
tilled  in  saying  it.  And  here  is  another  thing  they 
are  now  saying: 

“While  Ave  are  fighting  over  here,  Avhat  are  Dad 
and  Uncle  .Joe  and  Cousin  Henry  doing  to  make  the 
Avorld  sane  for  democracy  Avhile  Ave  are  making  it 
safe?” 

The.se  soldiers  Avill  never  be  satisfied  Avith  the  old 
social  and  political  conditions.  What  they  mean  by 
making  the  AAmrld  sane  for  democracy  is  that  they 
expect  Dad  and  Uncle  .Toe  and  the  rest  of  the  older 
men  to  shoAV  political  independence  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  cleaner  and  fairer  political  effort.  If 
Ave  older  men  remain  content  to  let  the  bosses  and 
the  politicians  Avork  us  as  they  have  done  in  the  past, 
our  boys  will  rightly  feel  that  Ave  have  shirked  our 
public  job  Avhile  they  have  been  Avorking  on  theirs. 
So,  if  Dad  and  Uncle  .Toe  fail  them,  our  boys  Avill 
turn  to  Mother  and  Aunt  Kate  and  Cousin  Mary  for 
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that  sane  democracy.  For  Mother  and  the  rest  are 
voters  noAA-,  and  they  are  not  to  be  frightened  away 
from  political  duties. 

The  Rochester,  N.  Y..  Herald  is  hunting  for  cases 
Avhich  support  its  contention  that  farmers  are 
making  great  money  these  days.  On  page  342  Ave 
printed  Avhat  the  Herald  had  to  say  about  Mr.  Adank 
of  Indiana  and  his  cattle  deal.  Noav  here  is  another 
for  the  Herald — a  profit  after  its  oAvn  heart: 

The  former  owner  of  one  place  here  couldn’t  catch  a 
sow  when  he  left ;  she  ran  in  a  swamp.  A  year  later 
the  man  got  up  a  “pig  hunt,”  and  with  men  and  dogs 
captured  the  old  sow  and  six  offspring,  weighing  about 
20()  pounds  each.  Tell  Mr.  Adank  to  buy  a  swamp,  or 
rent  one  and  a  sow,  and  120  per  cent  would  look  like  a 
nickel  with  a  hole  in  it.  No  one  had  seen  the  sow  iluring 
the  year.  KLiiEitT  av.a.kema.\. 

Maryland. 

We  pa.ss  the  .sugg''stion  on  to  the  Herald.  Surely 
a  soAV  and  a  SAvamp  makes  a  great  combination. 
Every  city  farmer  should  have  one  I 

a. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Covernment.  AA* *e  have 
asked  readers  to  locate  black  Avalnut  timber. 
The  demand  for  this  Avas  said  to  be  urgent.  Many 
of  our  peojile  have  .such  timber  and  want  to  sell  it, 
but  are  unable  to  find  any  fair  price  for  making  a 
bargain.  Thus  many  of  them  are  at  the  mercy  of 
army  contractors  who  are  likely  to  get  the  lion’s 
share  of  profit  in  the  sale  of  this  timber.  The  Goa-- 
ernment  ought  to  establish  some  sort  of  price  to 
cover  the  different  grades  and  thus  give  the  owners 
a  fair  chance  to  get  Avhat  they  are  entitled  to. 

» 

WE  firmly  believe,  as  stated  on  the  first  page, 
that  the  neAv  scientific  discussion  regarding 
the  food  value  of  milk  Avill  make  the  daiiy  bu.siness 
rank  above  all  other  food  production.  Milk  Avill  rank 
as  an  ab.solute  necessity,  for  Avithout  mine-fed  Amer¬ 
icans  this  nation  cannot  stand  the  strain  that  is  com¬ 
ing  in  the  future.  The  mere  fact  that  milk  is  as 
great  a  necessity  as  coal  or  oil  or  sun.shine  Avill  not 
ensure  a  development  of  the  dairy  business.  Dairy¬ 
ing  is  hard  and  confining  AVork — in  some  Avaj's  the 
most  confining  work  of  farming.  The  Avorld  Avill  be 
served  Avith  a  full  supply  of  milk  and  cream  when 
the  producers  can  feel  that  they  are  as  Avell  paid 
for  their  labor  as  are  tho.se  Avho  produce  other  neces¬ 
sities.  While  it  is  true  that  scientific  knoAvledge  or 
its  application  has  greatly  increased  the  production 
of  food.s,  much  of  the  pi*ofit  from  this  development 
has  gone  to  tho.se  Avho  handle  and  sell,  rather  than 
to  the  producers.  This  must  not  folloAV  in  the  case  of 
milk.  Thus  far  scientific  deA-elopment  has  not  greatly 
increased  the  size  of  the  3.5-cent  dollar,  but  evidently 
that  dollar  can  only  be  increa.sed  through  organized 
and  eo-o])erative  Avork  on  the  part  of  the  producers. 
Now  that  milk  is  recognized  as  a  necessity,  the  expe¬ 
rience  Avith  other  necessities,  such  as  coal,  oil,  meat, 
metal  and  clothing,  proves  that  Ave  must  keep  the 
distribution  of  this  neAvly-found  necessity  in  our 
own  hands.  It  must  not  be  delegated  to  middle¬ 
men  and  monopolies.  The  Dairymen’s  League  should 
start  Avith  the  proposition  that  the  present  system  of 
distribution  is  fundamentally  Avrong.  There  should 
be  no  compi-omise  or  catering  to  it,  hut  ever.v  thought 
and  energy  should  be  aimed  at  the  plan  of  giving  the 
man  Avho  milks  the  coav  a  share  in  the  distribution 
of  the  milk.  Let  ns  have  done  Avith  the  idea  that 
our  jiresent  jdan  of  distribution  is  as  much  of  a 
neces.sity  as  the  milk  itself. 

» 

I  am  enclosing  last  i.ssue  of  St.  LaAvrence  Co.  Farm 
Bureau  News,  that  you  may  see  Avhat  is  being  circulated 
among  the  583  members  of  the  Bureau.  Home  evil  in¬ 
fluence  is  at  Avork  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  dairymen 
of  the  State,  and  thereby  weaken  the  ever  increasing 
influence  of  your  paper,  an  influence  that  has  done  so 
much,  and  is  ever  doing  for  the  dairy  interests  of  the 
State.  Allow  me  to  assure  j  on  of  my  loyalty  to  the 
staff  that  is  making  your  jiaper  what  it  i.s. 

AV.  J.  GRIFFIN. 

NUMBER  of  readers  in  St.  LaAvrence  Co.  Avrite 
in  the  same  Avay  and  send  us  copies  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  NeAVs  for  .Tune.  ’Phis  has  on  its  first 
page  a  part  of  the  abusive  circular  recently  issued 
by  Mr.  Cooper  of  the  Dairymen’s  League.  There  is 
nothing  to  shoAV  Avho  Avrote  it  or  Avhere  it  came  from, 
and  it  is  accepted  by  farmers  as  expressing  the  vieAvs 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  oflicers.  There  is  no  reason 
Avhy  they  should  print  this  stuff,  for  it  has  been  put 
out  by  the  thousand  copies.  The  Farm  Bureau 
simply  goes  on  record  as  attacking  The  R.  N.-Y. 
This  policy  i.s  opposed  to  the  principles  of  fair  jilay 
and  independence — on  Avhich  the  farm  bureaus  Avere 
organized.  This,  and  mnch  the  .same  Avork  in  other 
counties,  indicates  that  some  bureaus  are  falling 
into  the  control  of  politicians  Avho  do  not  express 
the  real  feelings  of  the  members.  We  can  easily 
prove  this  by  a  volume  of  correspondence  like  the 
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letter  from  Mr.  Griffin.  The  fact  is  that  the  poli¬ 
ticians  Avho  really  conqiosed  and  in.spired  that  cir¬ 
cular  letter  are  being  hit  by  a  boomerang.  Their 
object  Avas  not  to  help  the  League,  for  anyone  capable 
of  a  moment’s  thought  can  see  that  .such  a  circular 
could  not  possibly  help  our  dairymen.  Hoav,  for 
example,  can  it  possibly  help  NeAv  York  dairymen 
to  spend  ,$10,000  of  their  mone.v  in  sending  this 
lying  circular  to  poinis  in  Maine  or  California  in 
an  effort  to  injure  The  R.  N.-Y.?  The  object  of 
that  circular  Avas  to  play  the  usual  game  of  dirty 
underhand  politics  in  an  effort  to  destroy  any 
chance  for  farmers  to  take  an  independent  part  in 
electing  candidates  this  Fall.  The  gun  has  kicked 
hack.  Farmers  see  through  the  scheme,  and  Avill  not 
be  draAvn  aAvay  from  their  purpose.  As  for  The 
R.  N.-Y..  Ave  have  been  through  many  liattles  for  the 
farmers  and  our  record  is  open  for  inspection.  Peo- 
Iile  knoAv  hoAv  these  fights  haA’e  turned  out  in  the 
liast.  and  the  glory  of  it  is  that  Avhenever  Ave  come 
under  fire  the  old  friends  rally  as  they  ahvays  have 
done — Avith  full  confidence  in  our  motives.  When 
the  small  men  beat  the  drums  and  throAv  mud  they 
do  us  a  service  by  bringing  out  the  fighting  army, 
AA’hich  has  ncA-er  yet  failed  to  go  “OA-er  the  top.” 
They  are  veterans  from  the  famous  “cattle  case” 
and  other  combats. 

SECRETARY  of  the  Interior  F.  K.  Lane  sug¬ 
gests  that  Congre.ss  ajipropriate  one  billion 
dollars  as  a  fund  for  locating  and  preparing  public 
and  unoccupied  land  for  our  soldiers  Avhen  they  re¬ 
turn  from  Europe.  This  means  a  survey  of  all  such 
lands  AA’ith  full  descriptions.  When  the  soldiers  ri'- 
turn  this  land  Avill  be  Avaiting  for  them,  and  the 
goA’ernment  Avill  arrange  loans  so  that  they  can  buy 
stock  and  equipment.  There  Avill  be  nothing  of 
charity  about  this,  but  a  straight  business  arrange¬ 
ment  Avith  the  government.  In  the  present  temper 
of  the  people  Congress  is  quite  likely  to  agree  to 
such  a  plan.  During  and  after  the  Civil  War  vast 
tracts  of  public  lands  Avere  opened  for  free  settle¬ 
ment.  Many  soldiers  Avent  West  and  occupied  these 
lands.  The  government  did  not  protect  or  help  them 
fully,  and  there  Avas  great  loss  and  suffering.  The 
failure  to  finance  these  pioneers  properly  led  to  the 
great  industrial  revolt  .30  years  ago.  With  all  this 
experience  the  government  can  hoav  jirovide  for  its 
soldiers  and  give  them  a  fairei'  chance  on  the  land. 
This  Avork  must  not  be  confined  to  the  Far  West. 
We  need  many  of  these  soldiers  on  our  Ea.stern 
farms — uoav  unoccujned  or  only  half  Avorked.  We 
can  offer  them  good  opportunities,  and  Ave  should 
all  take  a  hand  in  seeing  that  jiart  of  the  money  to 
be  used  in  preparing  laud  for  the  soldier  is  spent 
here. 

*= 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  College  reports  a  case 
Avhere  cattle  Avere  killed  by  licking  the  paint 
scales  from  a  signboard.  An  advertising  signboard 
Avas  put  up  in  the  jiasture.  I’lie  paint  Avas  not  re¬ 
newed  for  some  years,  so  that  it  curled  and  flaked  off 
in  patches.  These  flakes  bleAV  as  far  as  100  feet  aAvay 
from  the  sign.  The  cattle  licked  them  up.  and  also 
seemed  to  take  the  loo.se  paint  direct  from  the  board. 
The  cattle  Avere  taken  sick,  the  poisoning  being  indi¬ 
cated  by  total  blindness  and  indifference  to  being 
handled.  Some  of  the  animals  died,  and  on  analysis 
enough  lead  Avas  found  in  the  .stomachs  to  cause 
their  death.  Fresh-painted  signs  did  not  cause 
trouble.  Where  these  signs  are  permitted  in  a  pas¬ 
ture,  a  contract  or  stipulation  .should  be  made  that 
the  paint  is  reneAved  often  enough  to  prevent  scaling 
off,  for  there  .seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  loose 
paint  is  a  menace  to  the  cattle. 


Brevities 

Neav  potash  lakes  are  con.stantly  being  found  in 
Nebra.ska. 

When  a  man  strains  after  an  effect  the  straining 
doesn’t  make  it  clearer ;  it  makes  it  lame,  like  a  strain 
in  the  back. 

’JhiE  Oklahoma  (’ouncil  of  Defense  has  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  maximum  prices  for  thrashing  wheat:  Seven 
cents  where  the  fanner  furnishes  the  labor,  and  17  cents 
Avhere  the  thrasherman  provides  it. 

The  poison  spray  for  cabbage  Avorms  is  one  ounce  of 
arsenate  of  lead  paste  (or  half  an  ounce  of  poAvder)  in 
one  gallon  of  Avater.  It  should  also  contain  a  caki*  of 
soap,  about  one  cubic  inch,  to  make  the  poison  stick. 
’Phis  should  not  he  used  after  the  heads  form. 

I'liERE  is  much  complaint  among  New  England  turkey 
raisers  at  the  Avay  the  young  poults  are  dying.  The  loss 
is  heavier  than  usual.  Gn  the  other  hand,  the  gosling 
crop  seems  larger  than  ever.  In  Rhode  Island  the  re¬ 
port  is  that  many  farmers  are  leaving  the  hen  and  going 
back  to  geese. 
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■Che  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Backbone  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 

The  Co-operative  Creameries  Must  Stand 


would  be  f?o  ahead  and  build  them  as  fast  as  possible. 
Then  let  the  big  business  men  in  the  dairy  industry 
come  forward  and  take  a  hand  iu  the  management 


given  to  Mr.  Hoover,  the  Food  Administrator,  to 
determine  the  price  of  wheat  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  is  iu  favor  of  in¬ 


Could  you  and  Mr.  Van  Son  handle  the  products  of 
our  co-operative  creamery  here,  either  in  milk,  cream, 
butter  or  cheese?  We  are  all  League  members  and 
built  last  Fall.  We  were  promised  League  prices  by 
the  representatives  of  the  League  and  had  good  promises 
from  Mr.  Cooper,  but  they  all  failed  to  materialize.  We 
have  been  left  alone  to  fight  it  out,  and  as  the  milk  of 
the  plants  around  here  was  sold  by  the  League,  and, 
as  we  could  not  pay  the  prices,  they  drew  our  patrons 
from  us,  so  that  our  co-operative  plant  has  been  handi¬ 
capped  from  the  very  start.  We  sent  our  contribution 
to  the  Co-operative  Milk  Marketing  Association,  but 
after  a  time  we  were  left  to  fight  our  own  battles. 
Our  creamery  would  soon  double  in  patrons  if  we 
could  only  pay  what  the  Borden’s  and  Hheffields  do 
around  us.  Maxagek. 

New  York. 

I  am  instructed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  our 
dairy  company  to  ask  your  opinion  of  the  future  pros- 
jiects  of  co-operative  creamery'  companies.  We  have 
formed  a  company  and  are  in  position  to  build  and 
equip  a  modern  creamery.  At  the  New  Y'ork  office  of 
the  League  we  were  advised  to  wait  to  see  if  the 
Borden  option  went  through  or  not.  and  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  it  will  be  four  months  before  this  is  decided. 
We  are  anxious  to  own  and  operate  our  own  plant,  and 
will  appreciate  your  advice.  secretary. 

New  York. 

These  two  inquiries  came  iu  the  same  mail. 

They  are  typical  of  others.  The  present  status 
of  the  co-operative  plant  developed  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumstances :  The  dealers  knew  that  the 
co-operative  plants  are  the  backbone  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  and  consequently  they  ])referred  to 
hamper  them  rather  than  to  encourage  them  with 
an  outlet  for  their  milk.  They  also  want  the  profits 
of  pasteurizing  for  themselves,  and  they  prefer  to 
grade  and  standardize  milk  beluud  their  own  closed 
doors.  At  the  same  time  11.  D.  Cooper,  president  of 
the  League,  wanted  to  become  a  milk  dealer.  He 
said  so.  He  saw  his  opportunity  in  the  farm-owned 
plants.  His  plan  fitted  iu  with  the  purpose  of  the 
dealers.  He  sold  the  other  milk  to  the  dealers,  and 
left  the  co-operative  idants  without  an  outlet.  Then 
he  formed  the  marketing  association  and  the  county 
milk  company  with  himself  as  president  of  both 
organizations. 

Left  out  of  the  dealers’  contract,  the  co-operative 
plants  had  no  choice,  as  Mr.  Cooper  anticipated,  but 
to  go  into  his  marketing  association  for  an  outlet. 
They  did ;  and  so  the  coveted  milk  business  slipped 
into  his  lap. 

We  refrain  from  a  recital  of  the  blundering  de¬ 
tails  of  tbe  enterprise.  It  is  enough  to  .say  that 
Mr.  Cooper’s  policy  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
milk  trust  has  brought  heavy  losses  Avhich  farmers 
must  bear  one  way  or  another.  During  the  month 
of  .Tune  Suiierintendent  Van  Son  assumed  the  initia¬ 
tive.  broke  away  from  tbe  trust,  and  sold  milk  at 
seven  cents  a  ciuart  through  the  stores.  It  reduced 
his  surplus  and  the  losses;  and  if  given  a  chance  he 
will  probably  work  tbe  business  out  of  tbe  difti* 
culties  it  has  acquired  through  the  Cooper  milk  trust 
policies. 

It  is  true  that  the  co-operative  idants  in  and  out 
of  the  association  have  suffered  during  the  past  year. 
They  are  suffering  now  through  this  policy:  but 
they  are  the  only  hojie  of  the  dairy  industry  of  the 
State.  They  are  the  backbone  of  the  League.  Even 
in  the  present  discouraging  condition,  our  advice 


of  the  League.  Big  men  wall  serve  if  in/ited.  Wipe 
out  salaried  positions  for  officers  of  the  League; 
wipe  out  the  marketing  association  and  the  Country 
Milk  Company.  Let  the  business  of  tbe  board  be 
to  hire  a  tirst-class  big  man  as  business  manager 
of  the  I.eague  and  let  his  business  be  to  sell  milk 
as  economically  as  it  can  be  sold.  If  there  be  a 
surplus  at  times  such  a  man  will  find  a  way  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  it.  The  way  has  already  been  iiointed  out. 
To  go  on  the  way  we  have  been  traveling  is  suicidal. 
Tbe  records  prove  it.  Let  us  have  all  the  facts 
and  then  get  down  to  a  sane  business  basis.  Wo 
believe  there  are  men  in  the  pi’esent  board  who 
realize  the  necessity  of  this,  provided  they  know  all 
the  facts.  With  capable  business  management  the 
future  of  the  co-operative  creamery  is  bright,  and 
the  permanent  success  of  the  League  assured. 


Conditions  in  the  Hudson  Valley 

As  to  prices  received  in  local  markets  bj"  farmers 
for  farm  products,  hay  .“plO  to  ,$18,  as  to  quality. 
Rye  straw,  $12  jier  ton,  pre.ssed.  Potatoes,  old,  bOc 
per  (iO  Ib.s.  Corn,  ,$1.05  per  bu. ;  oats,  89c  per  bu. ; 
rye,  ,$1.70  per  GO  lbs.;  butter,  40c  per  lb.;  eggs,  40c. 
We  pay  .$200  for  a  new  binder,  $100  for  mowing  ma¬ 
chine,  $1..25  per  ton  for  ])ressing,  and  furnish  three 
men  and  board  all  hands  and  three  horses.  Hay 
wire  costs  $2.75  per  bundle ;  bran  costs  $50  per  ton ; 
middlings,  ,$G0  per  ton.  Help  is  asking  $2.50  per  day 
and  board.  It  now  costs  us  $G  per  ton,  in  carlots,  to 
ship  hay  or  straw  to  Boston,  and  just  a  little  more 
to  New  Y'ork ;  this  includes  commission.  Our  hay 
crop’this  year  is  about  ,50  per  cent.  liye  is  about  60 
to  75  per  cent.  Corn  looks  poor;  weather  too  cool. 
Oats  look  fairly  good.  Early  potatoes  look  well. 
Apples  will  be  a  light  crop,  and  the  coopers  say  bar¬ 
rels  will  cost  $1  each.  No  matter  what  prices  we  get, 
everything  else  costs  so  much  we  do  not  have  any¬ 
thing  left.  Everybody  farms  the  farmer.  ‘‘What 
fools  the  farmers  be.”  F.  rossmant. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Price  of  Wheat 

The  wheat  situation  has  developed  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  The  crop  is  now  estimated  at  something 
over  800,000,0(K)  bushels,  a  considerable  increase 
over  las't  season.  The  old  crop  has  been  cleaned  up 
ipostly  at  the  government  ])rices  of  $2.20  per  bushel, 
although  some  millers  and  dealers  have  paid  moi’e 
than  that  rather  than  go  entirely  without  the  grain. 
An  effort  was  made  in  Congress  to  increase  the 
government  price  to  $2.50  per  bushel.  The  House 
of  Representatives  refused  to  do  this,  but  tbe  Henate 
voted  by  a  large  majority  to  establish  that  figure. 
The  House  refused  to  accept  this  price,  and  then  the 
Senate  again  voted  to  fix  the  price  at  $2.50.  A  com¬ 
promise  was  finally  reached  Avith  the  House  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  price  for  the  new  crop  at  .$2.40,  but  President 
Wilson  indicates  that  he  will  veto  such  a  proposi¬ 
tion,  although  it  is  not  known  just  what  action  he 
Avill  really  take.  In  the  meantime  power  has  been 


creasing  the  price.  It  is  not  known  just  hoAv  much 
increase  he  will  favor,  but  we  are  told  on  good 
authority  that  he  has  indicated  a  price  of  $2.39%  in 
New  York  City.  It  seems  clear  that  some  increa.se 
Avill  undoubtedly  be  made.  Until  definite  prices  are 
fixed  the  1918  crop  will  be  slow  to  come  into  mar¬ 
ket,  as  naturally  grain  growers  will  not  sell  until 
there  is  a  settled  figure,  and  they  know  just  exactly 
what  the  crop  is  likely  to  bring.  The  figures  said 
to  have  been  quoted  by  Mr.  Hoover  at  $2.39V2  per 
bu.shel  refer  to  No.  1  Northern,  No.  1  hard  Winter, 
and  the  same  grade  of  red  Winter,  Durum  and  hard 
white.  The  No.  2  grade  is  3c  less,  and  the  No.  3 
grade  7e  less.  A  new  price  is  to  be  figured  for  bran 
at  the  mill  door  in  hulk,  and  arrangements  for  dis¬ 
tribution  are  to  be  made  so  as  to  give  a  fair  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  New 
York  No.  1  wheat  is  quoted  at  $2.26. 


.  Up-State  Farm  Notes 

State.  Police  to  Move. — Troop  D.  of  the  State  Po¬ 
lice,  comprising  65  men  under  Capt.  Hamilton  II.  Barnes, 
is  to  move  to  new  quarters  just  outside  of  Oneida  in 
November.  The  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  latter  place 
will  raise  a  fund  of  .$.35,000  to  erect  suitable  barracks 
and  stables.  Major  Chandler  considers  the  new  loca¬ 
tion  ideal,  and  near  the  exact  center  of  the  State. 
Syracuse  learned  too  late  of  the  plans  to  remove  from 
Onondaga  Valley,  and  though  the  city  and  Lieutenant 
Covernor  Schoeneck  offered  equal  inducements  for  them 
to  remain  there,  the  commander  of  the  State  troops 
thinks  it  best  not  to. 

Bio  Sale  of  Wool. — For  a  section  not  particularly 
engaged  in  the  sheep  industry,  the  Cortland  County 
AVool  Growers’  Association  is  making  a  good  show  in 
its  first  co-operative  sale  of  wool.  .Tuly  9  inspectors 
from  Boston  received  over  five  tons  of  wool  at  the 
stables  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  president  of  the  new 
county  association.  Farmers  who  h.ad  not  hitherto 
united  with  the  association  were  allowed  to  sell  their 
wool  to  the  government  buyers  by  becoming  members 
of  the  association  at  this  time.  The  farmers  received 
69c  per  pound  at  time  of  delivery,  the  h.alance  to  be 
paid  after  inspection  at  the  mills,  to  make  it  up  to  the 
full  government  price,  with  no  deductions  for  com¬ 
missions. 

Crop  Conditions. — The  early  pea  crop  is  being  har¬ 
vested  for  canneries.  A  good  growth  of  vines  and  pods 
was  secured,  but  they  have  not  filled  out  well  the  past 
week  or  more  for  lack  of  sunshine.  Potatoes  and  beans 
are  doing  well  in  all  sections.  The  hay  crop  is  now 
being  secured,  and  is  light  on  old  meadows.  New  seed¬ 
ing  is  furnishing  a  good  hay  crop,  though  the  weather  is 
decidedly  bad  for  haymaking.  Haying  in  St.  Lawrence 
County  has  begun,  and  is  somewhat  lighter  in  the 
quantity  cut  than  last  year.  There  is  a  marked  short¬ 
age  here  in  farm  help ;  somewhat  overcome  by  the  use 
of  volunteer,  unskilled  help. 

Four  Toavns  Granges’  Picnic. — Lake  Como,  a  well- 
known  Cayuga  County  picnicking  resort,  will  be  the  meet¬ 
ing  place  of  Four  Towns  Granges  in  its  Summer  meeting. 
Patriotic  addresses,  athletic  events  and  a  Ilooverized  din¬ 
ner  will  constitute  the  day’s  attractions. 

Angelus  Bell  at  Noon. — It  is  hoped  that  a  custom 
adopted  by  tae  City  of  Cortland  on  July  4  may  be  widely 
adopted  by  other  communities,  a  few  others  of  the 
State  having  the  plan  already  in  operation.  At  12.30 
eacn  day  the  bell  of  the  central  fire  station  will  toll 
seven  times,  when  all  citizens,  regardless  of  faith,  creed 
or  church  affiliations  are  expected  to  bow  their  heads 
and  repeat  the  following  simple  prayer :  “God  bless 
our  nation,  our  I’resident,  our  army,  our  navy.  God 
bless  and  guide  the  Allied  forces  to  victory.  Amen.” 
This  city  thought  this  hour  better  than  the  noon  hour, 
when  so  many  are  rushing  out  of  shops  and  factories, 
and  when  the  single  stroke  for  noon  has  long  been  the 
custom.  M.o  F. 


How  to  Organize  a  Township  Unit  of  the  Federation  of  Agriculture 

To  orc^anize  a  Township  Unit  of  the  New  York  Federation  of  Agriculture  first  get  about  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  the  influential 
farmers  oAhe  township  interested  in  the  organization.  Present  them  with  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  both  the  Federa¬ 
tion  and  the  Township  Unit.  When  a  number  of  individual  farmers  have  approved  of  the  plan,  ask  them  to  join  you  in  calling  a 
meeting  for  a  definite  time  and  place.  Be  sure  to  invite  the  women,  and  secure  their  membership. 

At  the  meeting  explain  the  purposes  briefly.  Be  careful  not  to  talk  long  but  make  clear  that  the 'main  purpose  is  to  bring  about 
conditions  that  will  make  it  possible  to  produce  food  on  the  farms  at  a  profit.  We  want  the  cost  of  production  and  a  reasonable  pro¬ 
fit  just  as  other  lines  of  business  and  manufacturers  get.  We  want  a  square  deal  for  the  farmer  and  the  farm.  From  the  middleman 
we  want  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  Insofar  as  we  propose  to  go  with  politics,  it  is  only  to  secure  the  objects  and  not  for 
jobs  or  spoils  or  positions.  If  men  now  in  public  places  serve  us  fairly  we  will  reward  them.  From  now  on  men  who  betray  our  in¬ 
terests  must  look  for  all  the  punishment  we  can  inflict  with  the  ballot. 

Then  pass  around  membership  cards  and  secure  members. 

The  next  move  is  to  elect  officers.  The  women  should  get  their  share. 

Then  pass  a  resolution  to  adopt  the  constitution  of  the  Township  Unit. 

Also  pass  a  resolution  to  become  a  member  of  the  New  York  Federation  of  Agriculture,  and  to  approve  its  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws,  and  authorize  the  payment  of  the  twenty-five  dollars  annual  fee  to  the  Federation. 

The  secretary  should  make  out  a  certificate  of  election  for  the  Delegate  and  forward  it  to  the  secretary  of  the  Federation. 

See  that  a  place  and  date  is  arranged  for  regular  meetings. 

A  committee  to  rrovide  program  and  entertainment  for  meetings  will  add  to  their  success. 

For  supplies  address  the 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE,  Or, 

333  West  30th  Street,  S.  J.  T,  BUSH,  Secretary, 

New  York.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Food,  Health  and  Water 

How  Your  Boy  is  Treated 

By  Capt.  Charles  H.  Lerrigo,  M.  R.  C. 


It  is  a  rare  American  family  that 
today  has  no  man  in  the  ariny.  either  '^‘at 
the  front”  or  soon  to  “go  over,”  and  even 
these  rare  families,  keenly  realizing  their 
misfortune,  make  np  for  it  by  a  varm 
interest  in  the  army  at  large. 

How  are  the  boys  treated  in  the  army? 
How  are  they  fed  ?  How  are  they  cared 
for  when  sick?  What  will  they  be  when 
they  come  back  to  us? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  you  that 
the  soldiei's  are  well  treated.  Their  let¬ 
ters  speak  quite  plainly  and  you  may  be¬ 
lieve  me  that  they  are  not  camouflaged 
for  the  purpose  of  easing  your  aching 
hearts.  I  have  122  of  them  in  my  com¬ 
pany.  They  were  liearty,  corn-fed  Kan- 
.sas  boys  to  begin  with,  yet  I  think  there 
was  not  one  but  gained  at  least  five 
pounds  in  the  first  four  months  of  army 
life,  and  one,  our  youngest,  gained  20 
pounds.  Does  this  tell  anything  about 
the  way  they  eat?  It  was  done  on  about 
40  cents  per  man  per  day.  although,  since 
prices  have  advanced,  the  army  ration 
has  gone  up  to  -IS  cents. 

Low  cost  of  feeding  is  partly  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  labor  is  all  home¬ 
grown.  The  mess  sergeant  is  the  main 
culinary  and  dietetic  boss.  He  uses  three 
cooks,  chosen  from  the  company,  and 
given  the  advantage  of  ti-aining  in  the 
Army  School  for  Cooks  and  Bakei-s. 
These  cooks  are  excused  from  other  duties 
and  get  .$8  per  month  more  pay  than 
privates.  In  a  short  time  they  become 
quite  expert.  Girls  contemplating  soldier 
husbands  will  do  well  to  make  special  in¬ 
quiry  for  cook  experts. 

Every  man  is  his  own  waiter.  He  has 
a  splendid,  unbreakable,  two-piece,  break¬ 
fast,  dinner  and  tea  service  of  aluminum, 
known  as  a  mess  kit.  If  necessity  arises 
he  can  use  it  for  cooking  as  well  as  serv¬ 
ing.  The  cover  of  his  meat-can  serves  as 
a  plate  for  bread,  fried  egg.  and  other 
stable  articles.  In  the  meat-can  itself  he 
finds  a  reservoir  for  stew,  vegetables, 
meat  and  gravy.  His  cup  is  sacred  to  the 
service  of  coffee.  He  becomes  skilled  in 
negotiating  a  large  meal  with  this  table 
service. 

The  men  line  up  at  mess  call  in  single 
file,  pass  by  the  serving  table,  cafeteria 
style  and  are  served  by  the  K.  P.’s.  If 
a  man  doesn’t  get  enough  he  can  go  back 
for  a  second  helping.  When  through  eat¬ 
ing  each  man  does  his  own  “washing  up” 
and  puts  his  kit  away  ready  for  the  next 
meal. 

What  do  the  Knights  of  Pythias  have 
to  do  with  serving  Sam’s  meal?  Nothing. 
“K.  P.”  is  a  term  both  familiar,  practical 
and  distasteful  in  the  army.  P>eing  in¬ 
terpreted  it  means  “kitchen  police.”  The 
uniform  worn  is  known  as  a  “coverall,” 
though  you  might  prefer  to  use  the  term 
“overalls.”  It  protects  the  wearer  while 
engaged  in  such  stern  duties  as  building 
fires,  cleaning  stoves,  mopping  floors, 
cleaning  refrigerators,  peeling  potatoes 
and  cutting  bread.  Such  are  the  duties  of 
the  kitchen  police,  and  as  every  private 
in  the  whole  army  takes  his  turn  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  the  husband  of  the 
future  trying  to  shirk  his  share  of  house¬ 
hold  responsibilities  on  the  ground  of  in¬ 
experience.  These  boys  are  going  to 
make  great  husbands,  believe  me. 

But  what  about  this  terrible  vaccina¬ 
tion  against  typhoid.  Do  all  have  to  take 
it?  Does  it  make  them  all  sick? 

This  tenable  vaccination  is  one  of  the 
safeguards  of  the  army.  I  have  given  it 
to  hundreds  and  seen  it  given  to  thou¬ 
sands.  Yes.  I  have  seen  strong  men  faint 
when  taking  it,  but  they  fainted  because 
of  a  mental  bugaboo.  I  vaccinated  150 
college  girls  at  one  time  and  not  one 
fainted  or  even  flinched. 

The  vaccination  against  typhoid  is 
given  in  three  separate  doses  at  seven-day 
intervals.  It  is  injected  with  a  hypo¬ 
dermic  syringe.  It  is  not  painful.  It 
creates  in  most  cases  a  feeling  of  malaise 
for  several  hours  of  the  following  day. 
Some  susceptible  ones  get  a  fever  and 
general  aching  for  a  day.  I  have  never 
known  of  serious  harm  resulting  in  any 


of  the  very  many  cases  under  my  personal 
care.  Its  grand  result  is  that  typhoid 
fever  is  practically  wiped  off  the  army 
slate  I 

Safe?  It  is  safer  than  home! 

P>oys  in  the  army  can  and  do  get  sick, 
though  not  so  frequently  as  at  home. 
When  sick  they  report  to  their  sergeant, 
are  entered  on  the  sick  book,  and  at  sick 
call  are  talien  to  the  infirmary  for  atten¬ 
tion  by  a  physician.  No  waiting  around 
for  a  week  to  see  if  they’ll  get  better  with¬ 
out  the  expense  of  a  doctor  ( the  old  home 
plan).  They  see  the  doctor  at  once. 

The  doctor  may  send  the  niiin  back  to 
duty,  send  him  to  his  quarters  for  “light 
duty.”  send  him  to  quarters,  excused  from 
all  duty  (“sick  in  quarters"),  or  send 
him  to  the  base  hospital.  It  is  all  deter¬ 
mined  by  what  the  physical  examination 


shows  and  what  the  doctor's  judgment 
dictates,  but  in  case  of  doubt  the  man  is 
given  the  benefit  of  it.  If  ill  enough  to  go 
to  the  hosi)ital  he  receives  care  under  the 
supervision  of  a  trained  nurse  (the  kind 
you  pay  .$.’>0  a  week  for)  and  a  registered 
physician. 

Does  this  sound  rose-colored  to  you? 
It  is  a  matter  of  bu.siness.  A  sick  .soldier 
is  worth  very  little.  We  must  keep  them 
well. 

And  will  they  come  back  better  fitted 
for  the  great  American  farm  and  home? 

They  surely  will.  You  remember  the 
trouble  you  had  with  some  of  them  before 
ever  they  left  home?  Here  are  some  of 
the  things  that  harum-scarum  boy  will 
have  learned  to  do.  I  speak  especially 
from  the  standpoint  of  sanitation,  because 
th.-it  is  my  line. 

He  will  keei>  clean.  Army  i*egulations 
require  every  man  to  bathe  at  least  twice 
weekly. 

He  will  have  sound  teeth.  The  army 
dentist  will  repair  them  and  they  will 
stay  sound,  because  every  soldier  is  drilled 
in  the  use  of  the  toothbrush. 

He  will  be  a  sanitarian.  The  army 
teaches  him  the  importance  of  pure  drink¬ 
ing  water  and  how  to  avoid  impure.  He 
is  constantly  warned  against  impure 
water.  When  he  leaves  his  post  he  fills 


his  canteen  with  water  because  he  is  not 
allowed  to  drink  from  untested  wells.  He 
is  shown  how  to  purify  water  by  using 
chemicals.  When  he  gets  back  to  the 
farm  he  will  insist  on  a  water  supply 
that  is  above  suspicion. 

lie  will  maintain  neat  premises.  In 
the  army  all  rubbish  must  be  cleared. 
All  bi’eediug  places  for  flies  and  mosqui¬ 
toes  must  be  destroyed.  He  will  have  a 
clean  farm. 

lie  will  not  stand  for  rubbish  jiiles. 
Every  Innir  of  the  day  the  soldier  is  urged 
to  neatness,  but  once  each,  week  he  goes 
through  the  stern  ordeal  of  “Saturday 
inspection.”  Woe  betide  the  unlucky  ras¬ 
cal  who  has  a  dirty  shirt,  a  mi.ssing  but¬ 
ton.  or  uncleaned  .shoes.  Bad  luck  to  the 
man  who  has  rubbish  lurking  in  corners. 
So  he  learns  to  be  both  clean  and  orderly. 


and  much  as  he  hates  it  at  first,  it  .soon 
comes  to  be  to  him  a  second  nature,  the 
nature  that  really  stays. 

Y''es,  he  will  come  back  to  you  with 
good  habits  that  will  react  ui)on  the  whole 
community,  and  no  more  likelihood  to 
bad  habits  than  if  he  had  stayed  at  home, 
j)roviding  you  raised  him  to  be  that  kind 
of  a  man.  This  army  training  is  going 
to  simplify  the  problems  of  sanitation  and 
public  health  throughout  the  whole  na¬ 
tion. 


What  a  Plain  Country  Woman  Thinks 

Wak  Work;  Service  Flags;  the  Siai- 
pr.E  Life. 

A  Busy  Life. — Here  it  is  .July  again 
and  the  Summer  half  gone.  Between  can¬ 
vassing  our  little  village  and  township 
for  Ifiberty  Bonds,  the  Red  Cross  and 
Thrift  Stamps  and  doing  my  work  in¬ 
doors  and  out,  I  have  managed  to  be  a 
fairly  busy  person.  What  a  God-given 
blessing  work  is !  To  those  of  us  who 
feel  that  we  can  offer  no  adequate  excuse 
for  not  helping  with  the  above  mentioned 
activities,  this  Summer  is  a  full  one.  in¬ 
deed.  In  every  community  there  is  a 
handful  of  public-spirited  men  and 
women  who  are  depended  upon  to  fill  their 
town’s  “quota.”  It  has  sometimes  seemed 
to  me  that  I  could  not  start  out  and  try 
to  raise  the  few  hundred  dollars  lacking 
for  this  war  fund  or  that.  My  duty  would 
seem  to  lie  at  home  so  plainly  that  day — 
the  house  just  crying  for  u  thorough  go¬ 


ing-over;  many  bushels  of  i)otatoes  to  bo 
cut  for  tomorrow’s  planting;  the  children 
running  around  in  i);itched  and  holey 
romi)ers — I  had  planned  to  finish  a  pair 
in  the  afternoon.  And  yet  I  know  down 
in  my  heart  that  I  will  go  and  the  house 
will  keep  and  the  potatoes  and  new  romp¬ 
ers  will  be  finished  by  late  lamjilight.  It 
is  so  little  to  do,  after  all,  .and  I  can  give 
in  no  other  way.  Those  of  us  who  can 
win  dollars  for  the  great  causes  from  re¬ 
luctant  pockets  are  not  quite  useless,  and 
perhaps  the  I^ord  intends  that  such  shall 
.serve  in  this  manner.  Each  one  has  some 
little  talent  and  they  are  all  needt'd,  you 
may  be  sure. 

A  Bit  op  Woaian’s  Patriotism. — I 
have  been  making  service  flags  lately  for 
friends  whose  sous  and  husbands  have  al¬ 
ready  gone  “Over  There.”  I  use  turkey- 
red  calico  for  the  border  and  white  muslin 
for  the  center.  It  is  an  inexpensive  but 
alwaj's  welcome  gift,  and  my  heart  thrills 
anew  over  each  wonderful  blue  .star.  M'hon 
you  know  the  man  it  stands  for — a  dear 
neighbor’s  son  or  ])erhaps  an  own  relii- 
tive,  that  star  assumes  a  personality  ainl 
significance  not  realized  by  anyone  but 
the  maker.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
have  these  flags  all  completed  in  adv,anc(! 
and  aftoi-  Iljirry  or  Bruce  has  said  goodby 
for  the  last  time  and  has  hurried  out  from 
the  old  home  to  join  his  contingent.  I 
take  my  humble  gift  which  is  to  rei)re- 
sent  him  in  his  absence  and  can’y  it  to 
his  wife  or  mother.  Back  here  in  the 
country  ^me  can't  buy  these  emblems  so 
easily  and  not  every  house  who  has  given 
a  man  yet  boasts  one.  So  you  can  per¬ 
haps  imagine  that  iny  gift  is  tearfully  but 
oh,  so  fondly  received,  and  after  we 
women  shed  a  few  foolish  drops  together 
and  I  have  tried  to  comfort  the  brave 
family,  we  h.ang  the  homemade  service 
flag  to  the  breeze  and  each  one  feels  a 
bit  strengthened  and  consoled. 

War-Time  Chores. — But  a  soldier 
doesn’t  leave  the  fireside  every  day,  nor 
do  as  I  set  out  into  the  highways  and  by¬ 
ways  each  week  on  some  national  “drive.” 
Ijike  my  sisters  all  over  America,  we  are 
doing  just  the  very  best  we  know  how  to 
“carry  on”  .at  home — and  "believe  me,”  as 
Son  says,  “it’s  some  job !”  I  have  never 
worked  in  the  dairy  as  some  women  do 
because  husbjind  has  never  desired  it. 
So  my  only  “barn  chores”  are  to  care  for 
and  milk  the  house  cow,  although  1  have 
teased  to  be  allowed  to  care  for  the  little 
purebred  calves  that  disport  themselves 
in  the  box-stalls.  But  Billy  says  “No.” 
so  I  content  myself  with  breaking  them  to 
halter,  which  even  my  husband  admits  is 
an  excellent  plan,  as  he  “shows”  our  stock 
every  year  at  the  county  fair,  ami  halter- 
wise  animals  are  absolutely  necessary  if 
they  are  to  be  expected  to  acquit  them¬ 
selves  in  proper  f.-ishlon.  Billy  is  most 
particular  about  bringing  up  the  young 
calf-fry.  He  weighs  every  drop  of  new 
milk  they  receive  and  from  the  start  they 
are  fed  balanced  i-ations.  I  am  sure  that 
I  could  raise  the  calves  as  thriftily  as 
he  doe.s,  but  they  would  'nean  more  woi*k 
than  ever,  so  it  is  just  as  well.  W('  live 
in  a  lai-ge,  old-fashiom'd  house  of  10 
good-sized  rooms.  There  are  six  in  our 
family.  And,  dear  me,  the  du.st  and  dirt 
three  i)airs  of  little  feet  brin"  in  and 
the  dirt  and  dust  one  big  pair  of  man 
shoes  bring  in  !  But  do  I  wish  I  had  no 
mischievous  trio  and  clay-laden  boots  to 
clean  up  after?  Ask  any  tired,  over¬ 
worked  wife  and  fai'in-mother  anywhere. 
In  their  hearts  they  love  and  bless  every 
footprint,  and  if  the  reproachful  words 
should  come  to  the  lips,  one  has  only  to 
remember  the  fatherle.ss.  husbandle.ss  'and 
childless  homes  in  saddened  France  and 
Belgium.  We  are  rich  indei'd. 

IIoovERiZED  Meals. — In  a  way,  it  is 
less  work  to  prejjare  the  Hooverized  me.als 
than  when  one’s  fancy  could  run  free  in 
the  culinary  line.  I  no  longer  stand  over 
a  blazing  fire  one  morning  out  of  every 
week  frying  a  small  barrel  of  doughnuts. 
The  delectable  fried  cake  is  in  the  barred 
zone  at  our  house,  together  with  the  daily 
pie,  the  breakfast  bacon  and  snow-white 
bread.  The  foods  of  today  wear  mo.st  un¬ 
becoming  complexions,  but  they  are 
wholesome  and  tasty  nevertheless.  Wliat 
more  delicious  can  you  find  than  mufiins 
or  johnny-cake  mixed  up  from  home- 
ground  and  grown  corumeal,  of  nut-like 
flavor  and  sweetness?  Surely  such  corn 
breads  are  compensation  enough  for  al¬ 
most  anything!  We  serve  wheat  bread 
adulterated  with  one-quarter  substitute 
flours  once  a  day.  At  other  meals  the 
rye,  barley,  corn  and  oatmeal  breads  reign 
supreme.  It  is  more  work,  of  course,  to 
make  hot  biscuits  so  often,  but  no  one  has 
complained  so  far  but  the  cook.  As  I 
make  a  pie  but  once  a  week  from  wheat 
and  barley  flours  and  a  frosted  cake  is  an 
unheard  of  thing  on  our  table  now,  I  con¬ 
sider  that  in  time  saved,  the  Hoover  re¬ 
gime  is  a  true  friend  of  the  busy  farmer’s 
wife.  We  like  barley  flour  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  vastly  better  than  rye.  We  run  our 
rolled  oats  through  the  food-chopper  and 
find  it  gives  excellent  results  in  bread 
especially.  The  idea  is  to  raise  every  kind 
of  grain  which  will  acclimate  itself  to 
your  farm  and  be  independent  of  the 
costly  cereals  one  must  otherwise  buy  in 
(Continued  on  page  904) 


Service  Fluff  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  A.  Lee,  Sodiis,  N.  Y.  Four  sons  hai'e  enlisted, 
Gerald  Lee,  TJ.  S.  S.  Massachusetts ;  Wyhurn  Lee,  Mosquito  Fleet;  Lowell 
Lee,  Amhulance  Corps;  Merwyn  Lee,  Intelligence,  New  York. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


Ac  we  are  contemplating  a  trin  to  the 
■Western  coast  in  our  car  this  Fall,  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  someone  who  has 
made  the  trip  as  to  the  best  way  to  go. 
also  any  other  detail  which  would  be  of 
benefit  to  ns.  Knowing  we  would  reach  a 
large  number  of  people  through  your 
paper.  I  would  like  you  to  print  this,  and 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  some  who 
could  give  us  the  desired  information. 

E.  R.  ir. 

We  have  no  doubt  some  of  our  readers 
have  made  this  trip.  They  go  every¬ 
where.  and  are  always  glad  to  give  advice. 
Mr.  Vaughn  told  us  about  his  trip  to 
Florida — now  let  some  of  the  cross¬ 
country  travelers  tell  us  how  they  made 
out. 

Few  people  stop  to  realize  how  in  the 
cities  women  are  doing  work  formerly 
monopolized  by  men.  The  draft  has 
combed  young  men  out  of  many  lines  of 
industry  and.  as  was  the  case  in  England, 
women  have  fallen  into  line.  We  see 
many  of  them  as  comluctors.  “guards'’ 
and  ticket  takers  on  the  street  railroads. 
Some  of  the  stronger  women  are  acting  as 
l)orters  and  janitors.  In  St.  Louis  colored 
women  are  said  to  do  well  as  “salesmen.” 
The  first  woman  bootblack  appeared  here 
recently.  Such  women  are  doing  their 
work  cheerfully  and  well,  and  there  will 
soon  be  many  more  of  them.  On  the  farm 
women  are  succeeding  at  light  work,  such 
as  hoeing,  weeding,  fruit  picking  and 
similar  jobs. 

The  national  amendment  for  woman 
suffrage  seems  to  have  been  abandoned 
for  the  present.  It  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  in  the 
I’nited  States  Senate  one  or  two  votes 
are  needed  to  secure  a  two-thirds  vote. 
The  chief  opposition  comes  from  the 
Southern  States,  where  there  is  evident 
protest  against  giving  the  ballot  to  col¬ 
ored  women  !  Senator  .lames  W.  Wads¬ 
worth  of  New  York  occupies  an  unenvi¬ 
able  position  in  this  contest.  New  York 
citizens  voted  by  a  lai'ge  majority  to  give 
women  the  ballot,  and  the  Legislature 
reriuested  the  Senators  to  vote  for  the 
amendment.  Yet  Senator  Wadsworth,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  still  opposes  sufl'rage. 
Is  he  sent  to  the  Senate  to  represent  New 
York,  or  to  represent  his  own  sentiments? 

Let  us  make  another  plea  for  “mother's 
cow.”  That  is  the  cow  on  the  dairy  farm 
selected  for  the  family  milk  supply.  Too 
many  of  you  know  how  hard  it  is  for 
some  farm  families  to  obtain  all  the  milk 
needed  by  the  children.  Every  energy  is 
strained  to  send  milk  away  from  the 
farm  and  fill  the  caiis.  The  result  is  the 
farm  family  hardly  knows  the  taste  of 
milk  or  cream.  Nothing  is  right  and 
everything  is  wrong  about  that  plan,  and 
the  best  way  to  change  it  is  to  have  one 
good  cow  put  aside  for  “family  use.”  Her 
milk  should  not  be  sold,  but  used  entirely 
in  the  home.  That  is  “mother’s  cow." 
and  she  is  a  great  institution. 

The  New  York  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Albany  has  issued  a  good  bulletin 
with  descriptions  or  pictures  of  over  700 
New  York  farms  which  are  for  sale  or  to 
rent.  It  is  a  good  pamphlet.  Hardly  a 
week  passes  without  several  calls  for  in¬ 
formation  about  New  York  farms.  Peo¬ 
ple  from  the  West  or  South  are  inter¬ 
ested  and  there  are  still  many  “back-to- 
the-landers.”  New  York  wants  home- 
seekers  to  repopulate  the  unoccupied 
farms.  Failures  and  faint  hearts  are  not 
needed,  but  it  wdll  be  possible  to  put  a 
family  bringing  the  elements  of  success  on 
every  vacant  farm.  The  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  will  list  farms  for  sale  in  this 
bulletin  free  of  charge.  No  fee  is  asked 
by  the  State.  Farmers  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  might  write : 

F.  .1.  Carr,  Division  of  Agriculture.  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 

Coop  teachers  are  scarce  this  year,  and 
we  learn  of  cases  where  women  of  middle 
age  will  take  the  local  district  school. 
They  will  be  farmers’  wives  or  sisters  who 
have  old  Normal  diplomas  and  are  en¬ 
abled.  through  the  repeal  of  the  township 
law.  to  take  the  district  school.  They 
will  be  like  veterans  coming  back  into  the 
service  after  experience  as  mothers  and 


housekeepers.  They  will  have  sdme  sound 
theories  to  work  out  in  the  schoolroom, 
for  life  in  the  home  has  taught  them  the 
essential  things  about  child  training.  We 
think  some  of  these  older  women  will 
make  ideal  teachers  for  the  local  district 
school.  Those  who  consider  teaching  a 
profession  or  a  dull  grind  of  fixed  rules 
may  not  onsider  the  plan  with  favor,  but 
we  can  hardly  think  of  a  better  training 
for  our  children  than  one  of  those  farm 
mothers  with  ripe  experience  and  old- 
fashioned  methods. 

I  was  drafted  into  the  Army  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.  The  Army  is  not  so  bad. 
although  it  could  be  improved  a  whole 
lot.  The  thing  I  dislike  is  going  around 
every  morning  about  seven  o’clock  and 
picking  up  matches  and  cigarette  stumps. 
“Cussing”  and  smoking  are  the  only  bad 
habits  the  boys  have,  but  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
is  doing  a  lot  to  cut  this  out.  c.  V.  L, 

This  young  man  tells  the  same  story 
that  comes  to  us  from  others.  Great  ef¬ 
forts  are  being  made  to  raise  money  for 
buying  tobacco  for  the  soldiers.  More 
space  in  the  papers  and  more  energy  is 
devoted  to  this  plan  for  providing 
“smokes’’  than  for  any  other  war  work 


bition  amendment.  Thus  far  the  follow¬ 
ing  have  ratified  the  iunendment : 

SENATE. 


tivt 


Mississippi  .  .  . . 

8—  2S  to  5 

Virginia  . 

la—  20  to  s 

Kentucky  . 

14—  2S  to  5 

South  Carolina 

17—  34  to  G 

North  Dakota  . 

.  .  .  '.  .Ian. 

25—  43  to  2 

Maryland  . 

1.3—  IS  to  7 

Montana  . 

. Feb 

19—  35  to  2 

Texas  . 

. Feb 

28—  15  to  7 

Delaware . 

.....  Mar. 

18—  13  to  3 

South  Dakota  .  . 

19—  43  to  0 

Mas.sachusetts  .. 

2—  27  to  12 

Arizona  ....... 

. May 

HOUSE. 

23— Unan. 

Mississippi  .  .  .  . 

8—  93  to  3 

Virginia  . 

11—  84  to  13 

Kentucky  . 

14—  07  to  11 

South  Carolina 

. Jan. 

2.3—  GG  to  29 

North  Dakota  . 

24—  9G  to  10 

Maryland  . 

. Feb. 

8—  58  to  30 

Montana  . 

. Feb. 

19—  77  to  8 

Texas  . 

4—  72  to  .30 

Delaware . 

. Mar. 

14—  27  to  0 

South  Dakota  .  . 

. Mar. 

20 —  8  (  to  0 

^Massachusetts  .. 

20—145  to  91 

Arizona  . 

24—  29  to  3 

A  fUipidin  of  the  Food  Army  tnid  Ifer  Foldiers 


outside  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  chief  gain 
goes  to  the  tobacco  trust.  'I’he  work  is 
educating  thousands  of  young  fellows  to 
become  cigarette  fiends.  Perhaps  we  do 
not  know  what  that  means.  We  do,  for 
just  now  one  of  our  boys  is  making  a  life 
struggle  to  break  the  hateful  tobacco 
habit — fastened  upon  him  by  just  such 
influences  as  are  now  providing  “smokes” 
for  soldiers.” 


“.Vnotiieu  reason  is  that  we  women  are 
doing  more  this  year  than  ever  before,  and 
of  course  it  wouldn’t  look  well  to  be  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  paper  when  I  ought  to  be 
feeding  the  pigs.  They’re  growing  finely, 
anyway.” 

That  is  from  a  farm  woman  who  tried 
to  find  time  to  answer  a  (piestion  about 
fjirm  matp'rs.  Few  i)eople  realize  how 
busy  the  farm  workers  are  this  year. 
■What  with  the  labor  (piestion.  war  work 
and  the  desire  to  increase  food  production 
the  farm  household  is  the  busiest  place 
outside  of  a  beehive. 

Skvkkai.  readers  have  asked  what  the 
States  are  doing  with  the  national  prohi¬ 


Uho(h‘  Island  is.  we  think,  the  only 
State  which  has  thus  far  refused  to  ratify. 

The  Soldier’s  Farewell 

It  was  about  20  minutes  before  the 
train  would  start.  As  we  were  idly 
watching  the  people  coming  and  going,  a 
little  group  arrived  at  the  station  and 
stood  waiting  for  the  train  a  little  apart 
from  the  crowd.  There  was  a  stocky, 
athletic  young  fellow  in  khaki,  a  slender, 
bare-hend('d  girl  in  black,  and  three  very 
small  children,  consisting  of  a  lively  little 
girl  of  four  or  five,  a  solid  little  lad  of 
three  and  a  rollicking  year-old  baby  in  a 
go-cart.  The  children  frisked  and  capered 
about,  wheeling  the  baby  to  and  fro  and 
finding  plenty  of  amusement  in  these  un¬ 
usual  circumstances.  Rut  the  sober-faced 
man  in  the  soldier  clothes  and  by  his  side 
the  pale  little  mother  with  drawn  brows, 
could  tell  but  one  story  —  the  young 
father  was  going  to  the  war.  AVhether 
bound  for  a  training-camp  or  whether  this 
was  his  last  visit  home  before  leaving  for 
'  France  we  did  not  know,  but  his  soldieidy 
bearing  and  ease  in  uniform  led  us  to  be- 
li(‘ve  that  he  was  no  beginner.  The  chil- 
dren’«  neat  but  very  plain  clothing  indi¬ 


car('(i  moderate  circumstances, 
black  yarb  of  the  mother  suggested  a  re- 
ci'iit  loss. 

The  couple  conversed  (piii'tly.  though 
often  interrupted  by  the  littD  oiu's  in 
their  play,  the  baby’s  trying  to  slide  out 
of  his  go-cart,  or  his  little  flapping  hat 
slipping  down  over  his  eyes  or  off  over  the 
back  of  his  head.  So  plainly  those  last 
words  marked  the  expression  on  their 
faces  that  we  hesitated  to  be  watching 
them,  though  no  .sound  was  heard,  for 
there  was  the  usual  hurrying  to  and  fro 
and  loud  talking  of  many  people,  the  load¬ 
ing  of  baggage  and  the  swish  of  escaping 
steam. 

The  only  time  that  the  father  and 
mother  smiled  was  when  little  sister  tried 
to  pull  up  the  baby’s  sock  and  he  kept 
hindering  lu'r  by  kicking  his  sturdy  legs 
up  and  down,  his  face  dimpling  with 
laughter. 

The  last  late  passengers  have  entered 
the  train  and  the  soldier  father  bends  over 
the  happy  baby  and  tenderly  kisses  it, 
next  the  sturdy  boy  so  like  himself  and 
then  the  slender,  dancing  little  girl.  For 
a  moment  or  two  the  father  and  mother 
exchange  last  words,  he  takes  her  in  his 
arms  and  kisses  her  once,  twice,  thrice. 

“All  aboard  !”  shouts  a  voice.  He  ki.sscs 
each  of  the  little  ones  again,  .seizes  his 
bag  and  rushes  for  the  train.  She  has 
forced  a  smile  to  her  lips  as  she  waves 
her  hand  in  a  last  good-bye,  but  the  drawn 
look  about  her  eyes  is  yet  more  noticeable. 
We  know  the  tears  she  is  forcing  back, 
for  our  own  are  blurring  our  eyes  as  the 
train  pulls  out.  taking  him  to  face  war, 
sacrifice  his  life  perhaps,  leaving  her  to 
loneliiK'ss,  the  care  of  the  little  ones  alone, 
illne.ss,  worries  and  wearines.s,  anxieties 
too  dreadful  to  think  of,  alone,  always 
alone. 

Should  we  fret  at  unaccustomed  food, 
at  fewer  new  clothes,  at  longer  hours  of 
work,  we  who  make  no  such  sacrifice? 
For  the  cau.se  of  freedom,  we  do  our  part 
gladly,  eagerly,  and  long  for  ways  in 
which  we  may  ease  the  pain  of  those  who 
send  forth  their  nearest  and  dimrest  with 
drawn  brows  but  with  a  smile  on  their 

BERTITA  E.  DOREX 

Canning  Milk  in  the  Home 

In  response  to  a  call  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  a  practical  method  of  canning  milk 
in  the  home.  I  submit  my  experiments 
and  the  results.  Last  Fall  I  canned  about 
KM)  quarts  of  milk  by  the  one-period  cold- 
pack  method.  Some  I  canned  as  soon  as 
inilked.  and  some  I  skimmed  after  keep- 
hours,  always  being  sure 
fliat  it  was  perfectly  sweet.  Some  of  the 
cream  I  made  into  butter,  and  .some  I 
canned  separately.  Not  a  can  of  either 
milk  or  cream  that  I  have  opened  was 
spoiled,  and  I  have  only  a  few  left. 

.\t  first  I  let  them  boil  three  hours,  but 
that  turned  the  milk  rather  dark  like 
('vaporatf'd  milk.  I  diminished  the  time 
of  boiling  down  to  one  and  one-half  hours 
which  left  the  milk  white  and  it  kept 
just  as  well.  I  am  canning  some  again 
this  Summer,  as  we  are  intending  to 
leave  the_  farm,  and  shall  experiment  with 
it  by  taking  a  can  out  before  the  rest  and 
placing  it  where  it  can  proceed  to  spoil  at 
once  if  it  will,  until  I  find  the  minimum 
time  necessary. 

Of  course  the  milk  is,  and  tastes  like, 
scalded  milk.  Rut  for  every  use  except, 
perhaps,  drinking,  it  is  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  cream  can  be  used  for  every 
purpose  for  which  fre.sh  cream  is  u.sed.  A 
little  milk  sometimes  needs  to  be  addeti  fiir 
whipped  cream.  If  the  process  of  whip¬ 
ping  be  continued  a  little,  delicious  butter 
will  be  obtained.  e.  g.  c. 

* 

Typhoid  Fever  and  Whisky 

One  remarkable  thing  about  the  great 
war  is  the  way  science  has  mastered  dis¬ 
ease.  In  all  former  wars  diseases  of  the 
class  of  typhoid  fever  have  proved  more 
dangerous  than  “shot  and  shell.”  In  this 
war  such  diseases  are  quite  rare — the  re¬ 
sult  being  largely  due  to  the  care  taken 
in  providing  pure  water.  During  our 
Civil  War  this  type  of  disease  was  V(‘ry 
prevalent,  and  a  recent  writer  has  this  to 
say  : 

“Another  reason  for  the  high  typhoid 
rate  in  the  T^nion  army  was  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  serving  a  ration  of  whisky.  Many 
soldiers  had  the  idea  that  the  water  was 
bad,  but  they  argued  that  if  whi.sky  was 
plentifully  added,  the  water  w'ould  be  safe. 
The  consequence  was  that  much  polluted 
water,  mixed  with  whisky,  was  taken,  ami 
typhoid  eases  of  this  origin  became  very 
numerous.  The  present  rule  in  armies  at 
the  front  and  in  the  camps  .shows  both 
the  development  of  medical  science  and 
supremacy  of  public  sentiment..  No  one 
would  now  think  of  luirifying  water  with 
whisky,  nor  would  wliisky  be  considered  a 
preventive  against  typhoid  fever.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  known  that  frequent 
rations  of  whisky  are  conducive  to  typhoid 
fever,  and  the  incidenci*  of  the  disease  is 
specially  common  among  regular  drink¬ 
ers.” 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Wk  Wf-xt. — Yes,  we  nctnally  went. 
As  the  I*arson  looks  back  u])on  it,  it 
hardly  seems  to  be  true.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  after  the  last  It.  X.-Y.  letter,  if  we 
didn’t  wake  ni)  to  find  it  raining!  We 
lay  there  and  listened  to  those  raindrops, 
and  gave  up  going  for  the  fourth  time.  It 
was  decided  the  Parson  was  to  go  on  by 
train  alone,  for  he  had  to  preach  in  Ver¬ 
mont  that  same  Sunday.  P.ut  the  Parson 
objected.  It  seemed  too  much  to  go  off 
:ind  leave  Mrs.  Parson  with  tho.se  four 
young  whoopers  on  her  hands,  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  shut  up  with  the  baby  all  Win¬ 
ter.  Then  it  began  to  lighten  up  a  bit 
and  it  was  finally  decided  to  get  off  after 
dinner.  Moms  had  declared  that  if  she 
didn’t  go  this  time,  after  going  through 
with  getting  four  young  ones  ready,  and 
herself,  she  never  would  try  it  again. 

A  Good  Run. — If  it  didn’t  all  clear  up 
after  dinner,  with  no  dust,  and  so  fresh 
and  the  country  so  i)erfect.  How  the  old 
car  rolled  up  the  valley  !  We  had  ])lenty 
to  eat  and  the  children  began  soon  after 
starting.  On  such  a  trip  one  wants  to 
eat  most  of  the  time.  We  had  a  gallon 
can  of  water  right  in  the  car  with  us. 
What  a  wonderful  thing  a  car  is.  How 
we  i)assed  through  town  after  town,  town 
after  town.  I  believe  autos  h.ave  done 
much  to  make  towns  chsui  up  and  have  a 
community  i)ride.  INIany  beautiful  vil¬ 
lages,  howev(‘r,  still  have  no  sign  to  tell 
you  what  town  it  is.  Y'ou  have  to  look 
and  look  and  stand  a  chance  of  spying 
some  small  i)ost  office  sign.  '^Fliat  after¬ 
noon  we  rolled  up  just  110  miles. 

Pleasant  Feflino. — As  we  got  fur¬ 
ther  up  in  old  Vermont  the  towns  s(>emed 
to  have  more  public  s])irit.  They  not  only 
welcomed  you,  but  bade  you  farewell. 
“Gome  Again,”  s.aid  one  smiling  sign 
after  another.  “Good-by.  Gall  Again.” 
It  was  interesting  to  see  the  signs  about 
speeding  and  how  fast  one  might  go 
through  each  village.  These  Auiried  from 
a  good  clip  till  we  got  to  one  little  bit  of 
a  village  with  one  short  row  of  houses 
where  we  Avei-e  promi)tly  ordered  to  go 
“not  to  exceed  five  miles  an  hour.”  What 
with  getting  off,  and  the  long  run.  we 
were  tired  when  at  last  we  got  rooms  for 
the  night  for  the  six  of  us  and  had  the 
four  children  tucked  in.  We  had  put  the 
baby  carriage  right  in  the  car.  Jind  Ghar- 
lesie  Boy  had  slept  beautifully  on  the 
way.  but  now  he  was  so  homesick  and 
restless.  At  last  Moms  got  him  quiet. 
But  it  was  hard  to  sleep.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  miniature  Niagara  right  under 
our  window  which  roared  tf'rribly.  The 
trolleys  banged  and  bumped  along  anrl 
the  steam  cars  kept  up  a  continual  racket. 
We  must  have  all  at  last  gotten  well  off 
to  sleep  when  if  there  Avasn’t  a  fearful 
banging  on  the  door.  “Johnnie,  Johnnie, 
get  up,  get  up.” 

Most  Too  jMttoii. — It  seemed  most  too 
much  to  have  that  crazy  lunatic  banging 
our  door,  trying  to  wake  some  “Johnnie.” 
“He  is  booked  for  room  three  and  must  get 
his  train,”  he  persisted  as  he  kept  bang¬ 
ing.  The  Parson  hopes  he  got  that  train 
and  that  he  is  going  on  it  yet — to  the 
further  end  of  the  earth.  But  he  doubts 
it.  That  night  clerk  woke  the  baby  in¬ 
stead,  and  there  was  no  more  sleep  for 
its  mother. 

The  Crops. — What  more  lovely  section 
of  the  world  than  this  200  miles  up  the 
Connecticut  Valley !  The  l*arson  was 
much  interested  in  the  crops.  First,  miles 
and  miles  of  tobacco.  I  suppose  this  is  all 
right,  but  sometimes  the  Parson  thinks 
that  Avith  all  the  poor  children  that  are 
starving  in  the  world  the  corn  and  po¬ 
tatoes  that  this  land  Avould  raise  Avould  do 
as  much  good.  What  an  enormous  amount 
of  real  food  these  miles  and  miles  of  rich 
soil  would  raise  !  There  is  something  in- 
s])iring  about  raising  food  to  keep  God’s 
cliildren  alive  Avith.  But  just  Iioav  much 
ins])iration  is  there  in  raising  tobacco  to 
make  cigarettes  for  boys  to  smoke?  Of 
course,  there  is  big  money  in  it.  But  this 
Avar  has  put  food  raising  in  its  rightful 
place,  and  put  it  alongside  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  Onion  Belt. — Above  the  tobacco 
region  comes  the  great  onion  belt  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Someone  Avrote  that  the  gre.at 
American  pie  belt,  Avhere  you  had  pie 
three  times  a  day  and  for  lunch,  ended  at 
Greenfield,  Mass.  The  onion  belt  ends 
about  there,  too.  What  backaching  Avork. 
Aveeding  onions !  We  could  see  the  Avhole 
family  at  it.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
make  a  study  of  its  effect  on  the  boys  and 
girls.  Will  it  make  them  Avant  to  stay  on 
the  farms?  That  is  the  great  thing  the 
I’arson  keeps  in  mind  Avith,  his  boys. 

Boys’  Work. — So  many  say  t,)  us, 
“How  good  your  boys  are  to  Avork.  They 
seem  so  willing.”  They  are  good  boys. 
But  the  Parson  tries  to  fit  the  Avork  al¬ 
ways  to  the  boy,  and  not  the  boy  to  the 
AA'oi-k.  It  is  hard  for  boys  to  Avork  too 
long  at  the  .same  thing.  They  lik  ■  con¬ 
stant  change  ;  all  children  do.  So  the  Par¬ 
son  tells  them  to  go  up  and  cultivate  so 
many  rows,  not  trying  to  do  the  whole 
three-acre  piece  at  once.  Then  Ave  do 
something  else  for  a  while. 

A  Savimming  Hole. — Why  not  haA^e  a 
swimming  hole  on  every  farm?  What 
could  do  more  to  make  the  memory  of  the 
old  place  sweet !  How  a  child  loves  the 
Avater !  What  memories  rushed  through 
the  IParson’s  iniud  as  he  took  his  oavu 


boys  and  Avalked  up  the  old  brook  on  the 
obi  farm  in  Vermont  and  showed  them  the 
l)laces  where  he  as  a  boy  Avorked  nights 
after  chores  to  make  a  swimming  hole. 
After  some  .35  years  hardly  a  trace  could 
be  .seen  of  those  old  dams.  Yet  in  the 
Parson’s  mind  he  could  see  those  dams  as 
of  yesterday,  and  could  hear  the  cry  of 
alarm  as  of  old  Avhen  great  leaks  Avould 
spring  in  either  side.  When  any  man 


says  a  Avord  to  you  about  his  boy  not 
liking  farming,  ask  him  if  he  has  yet 
helped  him  to  make  a  swimming  hole  and 
given  him  time  to  enjoy  it. 

A  Pointer. — Now  the  I’arson  is  on  this 
matter  may  he  not  say  a  Avord  about 
nfaking  dams?  A  minister  is  supposed,  you 
know,  to  Avander  all  over  creation  and 
talk  on  everything  but  the  matter  in 
hand.  Father  used  to  tell  about  a  preach¬ 
er  who  Avent  clear  round  the  Avorld  every 
Sunday  morning  in  his  prayer,  touching 
at  (‘very  i)ort  and  island.  But  one  R. 
N.-Y’.  reader  has  asked  how  to  make  a 
dam. 

The  Main  Thi.ng. — Experience  is  a 
dear  teacher,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no 


other  way,  is  an  old  saying  and  fits  well 
with  the  history  of  the  Parson’s  dams. 
We  used  to  make  them  Avith  a  log  at  the 
bottom,  one  at  top,  and  then  oUl  boards 
or  i)lanks  nailed  on  these — the  lower  log, 
of  course,  being  about  tAvo  feet  further 
up  stream  than  the  upper  one.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  discarded  the  lower  log.  IlaA’e 
the  upper  log  stiff,  so  it  Avill  not  bend 
and  make  bad  cracks  for  the  Avater.  Then 
sharpen  the  boards  or  planks  and  drive 
them  doAvn  in  the  mud  Avith  a  big  sledge, 
slanting  up  the  brook.  Work  from  both 
ends  toAAuird  the  middle,  leaving  a  space 
about  a  foot  or  foot  and  a  half  here,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  brook.  On 
either  side  of  this  open  middle  space 
drive  doAvn  a  good  strong  piece — the 
boys  and  the  Parson  used  tAVO  discarded 
telephone  pole  arms  Ave  picked  up  on  the 
side  of  the  road. 

An  Outlet. — The  main  thing  is  to 
have  a  way  to  let  the  Avater  out  of  the 


dam.  For  this  open  .space,  make  a  trough 
out  of  old  boards  or  planks,  big  enough 
to  cai’ry  the  Avater  eA'en  during  a  shoAver. 
Let  this  be  long  enough  to  reach  Avell 
above  and  well  beloAV  the  dam  itself. 
Put  this  in  and  nail  cross  boards  above 
to  the  top  of  the  dam.  The  Avater  Avill  try 
to  Avork  under  this  trough.  Pack  dirt, 
and,  better  still,  drive  doAvn  short  boards 
around  the  entrance  and  pack  well  Avith 
sods.  CoA'er  the  whole  thing  Avell  Avith 
sods  and  dirt,  digging  the  hole  deeper  at 
the  same  time.  I’ut  some  boards  across 
the  end  of  the  trough  and  she  Avill  fill  xip. 
Resist  the  temptation  to  keep  it  full — let 
the  Avater  out  after  using.  This  A^ery  in¬ 
stant,  as  the  Parson  writes,  little  Glossie 
has  been  in  Avith  eyes  like  saucers  to  an¬ 


nounce  that  there  are  signs  of  a  leak ! 
“(’an  he  and  George  put  on  their  bathing 
suits  to  let  the  Avater  out  and  fix  it?” 
For  it  is  raining  hard  here  (.luly 
Fourth ) . 

A  Raft. — What  is  a  pond  without  a 
raft !  The  selectmen  gaA'e  the  boys  some 
discarded  bridge  planks,  and  Avith  these 
they  have  a  great  raft.  It  holds  thei'n 
up  quite  Avell  and  such  times  as  they 
have!  The  Parson  has  to  go  in  AA'ith 
them.  No  peace  till  ho  does.  The  corn 
barn  has  been  turned  into  a  bath-house 
by  means  of  old  sacks,  and  does  very 
Avell.  Is  it  better  to  have  the  boys  learn¬ 
ing  to  swim  here,  or  to  have  them  olf 
Avith  a  gang  in  some  deep  pond? 


The  Whooping  Goi'gh. — But  the  Par¬ 
son  was  talking  of  that  A'ermont  trip.  It 
j)rotty  lu'arly  knocked  out  the  whooping 
cough.  Peoi)le  told  us  that  a  change  Avas 
the  best  thing  in  the  Avorld,  and  it  Avas. 
lIoAV  the  children  picked  up.  and  as  for 
Moms,  the  three  Aveeks  die''  her  a  Avorld 
of  good.  IIoAv  much  gooc^  't  does  every¬ 
body  to  get  oil  and  go  somewhere.  IIoav 
different  home  '  ^ems  Avhen  you  get  back. 
You  feel  just  Ir'-e  taking  hold,  and  so 
chippered  up  Avitli  something  to  think  and 
talk  about.  What  feelings  the  Parson 
had  as  he  saAV  another  George,  his  OAvn 
George,  going  down  the  lane  for  the  coavs, 
in  just  the  same  place  and  just  the  same 
Avay  as  he  used  to  go !  And  there  Avas 
the  same  old  Avoodchuck  hole,  and  Ave  got 
some  traps,  and  almost  bursting  AAdth 
pride  and  joy  the  boys  brought  home  a 
small  baby  Avoodchuc-C ! 

The  Old  Ghurch. — We  opened  up  the 
old  church  and  hac.  service  there.  The 
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Parson  says  “opened  up,”  for  it  is  closed 
now,  and  no  immediate  sign  of  its  ever 
being  regularly  open  again.  It  stands 
there  as  a  terrible  Avarning  to  all  churches, 
especially  country  churches.  For  years 
it  has  put  the  emphasis  of  its  preaching 
and  its  Avork  eA'eryAvhere,  except  Avhere  it 
belonged.  Chiefly  it  has  been  laid  on  the 
matter  of  church  furniture  and  furnish¬ 
ings.  It  is  one  kind  of  Avork  to  make  se¬ 
lection  from  Tiffany’s  array  of  commun¬ 
ion  sets  and  another  to  saA^e  a  gang  of 
hoodlums  from  the  reform  .school.  It  is 
beautiful  and  lovely  AA'ork  to  spend  days 
and  nights  embroiclering  costly  hangings 
of^  various  colors  for  the  altar,  but  make 
fairly  sure  that  there  is  going  to  be  some¬ 
one  in  the  church  to  use  them.  The  Par- 
.son  stood  and  looked  at  the  beautiful, 
specially  designed  cabinet,  replete  Avith 
expensive  fittings.  What  silent  testimony 
it  bore  in  that  empty  place.  From  ju.st 
such  a  church  a  Avoman  once  rushed  up  to 
tlnit  grand  old  country  missionary,  Mr. 
KnoAvles,  and  asked  AA'ith  deep  anxiety, 
"Do  you  have  hangings  doAvn  in  your 
church?”  That  good  man  ansAvered  Avith 
great  deliberation,  “I  regret  to  say,  mad¬ 
am,  Ave  do  not.  We  need  three  or  four 
the  Avorst  Avay.  They  Avould  be  a  great 
help  to  us.  I  have,  however,  had  the 
privilege  of  officiating  at  the  funeral  of 
three  murders  by  shooting.” 

Hard  Sledding. — Speaking  of  churches 
reminds  the  Parson  of  the  Country 
Ghurch  Conference  Ave  have  just  had  here. 
I’liere  Avas  a  great  discussion  about  “Hard 
Sleddin’  ”  in  the  ministry.  After  many 
had  told  of  gravel  slipping,  one  man 
wislied  to  illustrate  the  extreme  generos¬ 
ity  of  his  parishioners  in  the  matter  of 
Avedding  fees.  A  groom  Avith  the  bride 
came  to  him  and  AA'ished  to  be  married, 
and  insisted  Hiat  it  take  place  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  church  in  the  far  end  of  the  city. 
’Pliey  boarded  the  trolley  and  started  for 
the  place.  When  the  conductor  came 
along  the  man  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of 
getting  out  his  money,  so  the  minister 
I)aid  out  the  .30  cents.  When  the  cere¬ 
mony  Avas  over  he  made  out  a  certificate 
that  cost  him  two  dollars  and  they  came 
out  and  again  took  the  trolley.  The  min¬ 
ister  had  to  pay  again,  this  time  to  relieve 
an  embarrassing  situation,  and  Avhen  they 
got  olf  the  car  the  groom  spoke  in  this 
fashion.  “Noav  I  Avant  to  pay  you  Avell 
for  this  expense  you’ve  been  to  and  for 
the  ceremony,  but  I  cannot  do  a  thing 
till  I  get  home,  and  I  live  in  Penn.syl- 
vania.  In  fact.  I  am  so  short  that  I 
haA’e  .got  to  get  some  one  to  loan  me 
money  to  get  home  on.  It  Avill  cost  five 
dollars;  do  you  suppose  you  could  do  it? 
It  certainly  Avould  be  appreciated.”  The 
good  man  Avas  easy.  He  handed  him  a 
Y.  and  Avaited  and  Avaited,  and  is  Avaiting 
yet ! 

Strange  Weather. — The  day  we  left 
Vermont  strange  sights  greeted  us  by  the 
Avay.  Here  Avere  people  haying,  and  be¬ 
side  them  in  the  same  lot  the  potatoes 
were  turning  black  and  the  corn  Avas 
Avilting  doAvn.  On  the  20th  of  .Tune  it 
froze  Avater  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  it  froze  worse  the  next  night.  Many 
in  that  section  have  gone  to  raising  a  good 
many  beans.  The.se  Avere  utterly  killed. 
I  doubt  if  the  potatoes  ever  amount  to 
much.  The  Aunes  Avill  leaf  out  again,  but 
the  tubers  Avill  be  small.  The  corn  will 
come  on  if  the  season  holds  off  long 
enough. 

No  Apple.s. — It  certainly  was  terrible 
to  see  the  apple  ti-ees  up  that  Avay.  The 
bad,  cold  'Winter  just  about  ended  the 
trees.  They  look  as  though  a  fire  had  run 
over  them.  The  only  trees  that  seemed 
to  stand  it  Avere  the  Duchess  of  Olden¬ 
burg.  The  native  habitat  of  this  A'ariety, 
the  Parson’s  brother  said,  Avas  in  Russia, 
and  this  accounted  for  it.  It  must  have 
felt  at  home  last  Y^inter.  Even  the  Ben 
Davis  trees  Avere  apparently  ruined,  and 
this  is  saying  a  good  deal.  The  Parson 
used  to  Avonder  if  the  apple  itself  had 
enough  juice  in  it  to  freeze.  “’Phe  only 
trouble  Avith  Vermont,”  a  man  once  sai(i, 
“Avas  that  you  had  to  drag  around  on 
Avheels  tAVo  or  three  months  in  a  year.” 

A  Plucky  AVoaian. — The  Parson  Avas 
told  of  one  plucky  little  Avoman  and  her 
determination  to  have  some  maple  syrup 
this  Spring.  In  fact,  he  saAV  her  and  saAV 
the  place  Avhere  she  worked.  A  man 
said  she  could  tap  a  roAV  of  trees  beside 
the  road,  and  gave  her  one  dead  maple 
tree  standing.  She  borroAved  second-hand 
bricks  and  AA'heeled  them  in  a  Avheelbar- 
roAV  a  long  Avay  and  built  an  arch  right 
out  in  the  open.  She  had  three  little 
boys,  the  oldest  one  12.  She  i)ut  tAvo 
Avashboilers  on  this  and  a  great  big  milk- 
pan.  She  and  the  boys  cut  up  this  tree 
themselves,  and  by  night  and  day  gath¬ 
ered  and  boiled  that  sap,  till  she  made  11 
gallons  of  beautiful  syrup.  Then  she 
carried  her  bricks  all  back,  raked  off  the 
ashes  and  chips  and  .soAved  grass  .seed 

Poor  Potato  Crop. — The  potato  crop 
about  here  in  Connecticut  looks  like  a 
failure.  The  blight  is  abroad  and  fields 
even  when  sprayed  for  it  seem  to  be  badly 
affected.  IVith  the  bad  crop  in  the  North 
on  account  of  the  frost,  it  looks  like  feAV 
potatoes  another  Fall.  The  Parson  has 
ploAved  a  piece  for  turnips  and  if  he  can 
get  a  good  crop  of  these  they  Avill  help 
out  greatly.  Oats  look  fine  here  and  corn 
looks  fair.  The  hay  crop  is  about  an 
average.  Eggs  bring  00  cents  retail,  and 
the  hens  living  on  old  corn  and  skim-milk 
are  the  most  profitable  thing  on  the  farm. 
Mrs.  Parson  has  promised  to  Avrite  the 
bulk  of  the  next  letter  about  little  Ghar- 
lesie  Boy.  and  the  Parson  has  agreed  to 
have  his  picture  taken  to  go  Avith  it. 


The  Old  IJoinesicad  on  the  Vennont  Farm 


The  Tneome  Taw  Will  \ot  Trovhlc  This  Oivner 
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Notes  By  A  Farm  Mother 


A  Midnight  Raid. — The  always  to  be 
e.xpected  has  happened  ;  somebody's  cattle 
broke  out  during  the  night  and,  as  we 
have  no  fence  along  the  roadside,  nothing 
prevented  them  from  destroying  our  gar¬ 
den.  which  they  did.  Several  rows  of 
golden  wax  beaus,  all  in  blossom,  were 
eaten  off  clean.  Every  I'ow  of  beets  was 
mauled  over,  those  not  eaten  being  pulled 
up.  Hill  after  hill  of  the  early  potatoes 
were  destroyed,  a  few  of  the  stubs  lying 
about,  many  with  potatoes  the  size  of 
walnuts  on  the  roots.  All  the  best  hills 
of  Golden  Bantam  sweet  com  are  gone 
and  a  row  of  200  cabbage  plants  eaten  up 
clean.  We  worked  as  long  as  ./e  could 
.see  setting  out  plants  last  evening,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  finish  setting  out  this  row  of 
cabbages  tonight,  and  now  there  is  none 
left.  Green  peas,  radishes  and  the  tur¬ 
nips  eaten  off,  too;  nothing  was  spared, 
except  a  few  rows  of  carrots,  parsnips 
and  lettuce.  Provoking?  Well,  rather ; 
we  were  proud  of  our  garden  and  had 
siient  many  an  hour  hoeing  and  weeding. 
Now  it  is  a  wreck,  trampled  all  over,  big 
and  little  hoof  marks  showing  every¬ 
where. 

Pooh  Fences. — What’s  the  use  trying 
to  raise  anything,  when  the  fences  all 
about  are  so  rotten  that  anything  can 
break  through?  We  often  hear  it  said. 
“There’s  no  need  of  having  fences  along 
the  road  here,  as  nothing  is  allowed  to 
run.”  Well,  they  do  run,  just  the  same. 
Three  different  times  so  far  this  Summer 
a  drove  of  stx’ange  cattle  has  been  here ; 
some  pastured  on  our  oats  and  corn  and 
new  seeding,  while  another  lot  stampeded 
over  the  pastures,  breaking  through  fences 
and  making  so  much  bother  that  we  were 
obliged  to  put  them  in  the  stable  and  feed 
them  some  hay  until  the  owners  came  up 
for  them.  But  this  last  raid  is  a  strange 
one,  because  not  a  sight  of  cow  or  calf 
was  seen  on  the  place  when  the  boys  got 
up  this  morning.  Everything  was  quiet; 
in  fact,  no  one  knew  of  the  damage  done 
till  I  happened  to  look  out  at  the  garden 
after  breakfast.  At  first  I  thought  our 
cattle  had  broken  through  some  waj’.  but 
examination  of  the  fences  showed  all  to 
be  as  usual.  On  questioning  the  boys 
they  both  declared  our  cows  were  down 
the  lane,  and  no  tracks  can  be  seen  in 
that  direction.  So  whoever  the  cattle  be¬ 
longed  to  managed  to  get  them  away  be¬ 
fore  we  saw  or  heard  anything — only  a 
ruined  garden  remains  to  tell  its  mute 
story.  I  always  look  to  see  that  the  barn¬ 
yard  gates  are  closed  before  I  retire,  and 
last  night  I  saw  to  them  as  usual  :  every 
gate  was  as  it  should  be.  so  we  know  our 
cows  couldn’t  have  done  the  mischief. 
W’ell,  there’s  no  use  crying  over  spilled 


milk,  but  I  can’t  help  but  feel  vexed. 
Alas  for  our  hopes  of  early  beets  and 
sweet  corn ;  what’s  left  of  the  former 
won’t  make  a  bite  around  the  table.  Now 
for  Winter  use  we  must  sow  more  beets 
and  buy  cabbage  jilants.  But  of  one  tiling 
I  am  sure ;  a  fence  goes  up  along  the 
front  of  this  farm  before  everything  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  runaway  cattle. 

Chops. — The  field  corn  looks  good,  what 
the  crows  have  left  of  it.  and  the  oats 
are  good  as  any  I  have  seen.  The  boys 
have  just  sown  a  couple  of  acres  to  mil¬ 
let.  and  we  are  hoping  it  turns  out  well, 
as  our  hay  crop  will  be  light.  The  past 


Winter  froze  our  meadows  severely,  in 
.spite  of  the  heavy  blanket  of  snow  that 
covered  them,  and  the  result  is  a  thin, 
short  stand  of  grass.  We  bought  a  few 
fields  of  grass  which  we  intend  to  mow 
very  soon,  and  by  cutting  in  the  fence  cor¬ 
ners  and  the  roadside,  hope  to  have 
enough  to  feed  the  stock  till  another  June. 
One  of  our  old  meadows  will  have  to  be 
plowed  up  this  Fall ;  there  is  no  use  let¬ 
ting  land  lie  in  grass  when  you  can  al¬ 
most  count  the  blades. 

Foolish  Geese. — A  heavy  thunder 
shower  came  up  a  half  hour  ago  and  the 
little  boys  got  all  the  young  things  under 
cover  excepting  the  goslings.  Being 
frightened  at  the  lightning  and  roar  of 
thunder  they  ran  for  the  house  and  left 
the  geese  to  look  after  their  babies  them¬ 
selves.  Now  I’ve  often  heard  it  said,  “No 


more  sense  than  a  goose.”  and  surely  they 
don’t  seem  to  have  much.  Instead  of 
hurrying  their  young  in  out  of  the  storm 
as  sensible  parents  should,  or  hovering 
the  little  things  themselves,  they  just 
stood  out  in  the  downpour,  with  head  up 
and  wings  outstretched,  seeming  to  defy 
the  storm.  Meanwhile  the  little  ones 
were  getting  drenched  through  and 
as  the  old  ones  wouldn’t  be  driven  or 
coaxed  into  the  shed,  the  big  boys  picked 
up  the  goslings  and  ran  with  them  to 
the  house,  leaving  the  p;pe.se  to  enjoy  their 
shower  bath.  It  has  been  ('ur  exoerience 
that  young  ducks  or  geese  cannot  endure 
getting  “wet  to  the  r.'in.”  though  we 
often  hear  the  saying.  “Rain  is  good  for 
young  ducks.” 

Late  Frost. — Quite  a  heavy  frost  vis¬ 
ited  this  section  last  week  :  in  some  places 
gardens  were  completely  destroyed,  even 


the  brakes  have  withered  and  turned 
brown.  Living  on  high  ground  as  we  do, 
frosts  seldom  do  any  damage  for  us, 
though  we  took  care  to  cover  our  tender 
plants  of  all  kinds. 

Wild  Strawberries.  —  One  would 
think  that  since  the  grass  roots  had 
winter-killed,  the  strawberries  would 
too,  but  thei’e  seems  to  be  more  this  year 
than  last;  every  day  we  have  had  a  dish 
of  wild  berries  and  nearly  every  day  a 
shortcake.  But  though  some  say  the 
wild  berries  are  sweeter,  always  the  tame 
ones  are  my  choice,  and  if  only  we  had 
such  berries  as  Hope  Farm  raises,  we 
would  surely  agree  that  “God  could  have 
made  a  better  berry,  but  He  didn’t.” 

Give  Thanks. — How  thankful  we  all 
should  be  that  we  are  far  away  from  the 
sight  and  sound  of  this  awful  war.  that 


no  armies  are  trampling  our  crops  under 
foot,  nor  burning  our  houses  and  barns. 
Even  though  we  must  do  and  eat  things 
we  do  not  fancy,  aren’t  we  fortunate  to 
have  ftomethlmj  to  eat?  I  read  of  wid¬ 
owed  mothers  who  were  given  eight 
cents  a  day  for  themselves  and  each  of 
their  children  with  which  to  buy  bread. 
Bread  and  .salt,  salt  and  bread,  and  they 
are  mothers  with  habies  in  their  arms. 
How  long  can  they  nourish  their  babes  on 
that  fare,  how  long  can  they  live? 
Wouldn’t  they  think  themselves  in  Para¬ 
dise  if  they  could  have  the  good  things 
called  “every-day  fare”  on  the  tables  of 
our  American  farmers?  We  have  so 
much  to  be  thankful  for,  jthough  by  the 
way  some  people  talk  one  would  think 
they  were  sadly  abused.  There  is  no  land 
like  the  land  of  your  hirth  .and  when  it 
is  the  land  of  Liberty  you  are  blessed  in¬ 
deed.  However,  it  isn’t  the  land,  hut  the 
rulers  of  the  land  who  make  it  a  heaven 
or  a  hell.  Germany  and  Austria  would 
have  been  happy  and  contented  if  those 
in  authority  had  not  had  gi-eed  .-ind 
covetousness  in  their  hearts.  Thanks  be 
for  the  flag  of  the  free.  .m.  s. 


An  Old  Friend  From  Kansas  and  His  Big 
Woodpile 

I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  the 
good  old  R.  N.-Y..  and  also  to  send  you 
a  picture  of  myself,  woodpile  and  spotted 
purp.  and.  while  I  have  mentioned  the 
pup  last,  I  don’t  consider  him  least,  for 
he  is  as  loyal  a  friend  as  any  man  ever 
had.  Of  course,  we  are  still  aware  of  the 
fact  that  in  many  i)laces  in  the  East. 
Kansas,  and  especially  Southwestern 
Kansas,  is  supposed  to  be  a  treeless  coun¬ 
try,  but  this  picture  will  prove  to  the 
doubting  ones  that  there  are  at  least  a 
few  trees  here.  The  kodak  failed  to  get 
at  least  10  feet  of  the  west  end  of  the 
woodpile,  which  is  over  50  feet  long, 
eight  feet  wide  and  nearly  eight  feet 
high.  Your  humble  servant,  who  is  in 
his  63d  year,  did  every  bit  of  the  work 
from  tree  to  woodpile,  excepting  a  day's 
work  with  a  power  saw,  besides  working 
something  over  a  week  in  the  timber  for 
others,  and  as  our  timber  is  rather 
scrubby  cottonwood,  ash,  elm,  hackberry, 
willow,  etc.,  it  is  very  plainly  to  be  seen 
that  this  Kansas  woodpile  repi’eseuts  a 
goodly  amount  of  labor  and  grit,  but 
Kansas  people  have  plenty  of  the  latter. 
As  we  came  to  this  country  in  1S71,  we 
have  seen  the  country  develop  from  a 


A  Kansas  Pioneer  and  His  Work 
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GOVEBNMENT  EXPERTS  Say 
“THIS  IS  THE  EASIEST  WAY:’ 

'pEEL  your  peaches,  pears  and  plums  for  pre- 
^  serving  with  Babbitt’s  Lye.  The  U.  S.  Board 
of  Food  Inspection  has  approved  the  Lye  meth¬ 
od  of  peeling  fruit.  It  saves  four-fifths  of  the 
time  and  labor  that  is  usually  spent  in  paring. 

This  is  the  method  used  by  the  big  California  fruit  can- 
ners.  The  hot  lye  solution  peels  off  the  skin  without  injury 
to  the  fruit  It  also  prevents  waste  of  the  best  flavored  part 
of  the  fruit — that  next  the  skin. 

Save  the  directions  printed  be¬ 
low.  Get  a  can  of  Babbitt’s  Lye  of 
your  dealer  and  preserve  this  sea¬ 
son  the  easy  Babbitt  way. 

uiiiiiiiiiMiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiitiitiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiriMiiiiiiniiMiiiiiiih 

I  DIRECTIONS  I 

I  To  9  gallons  cf  water  add  half  a  can  of  Babbitt’s  Con-  | 

I  centrated  Lye  and  half  an  ounce  of  alum.  For  small  I 
I  quantities  of  fruit  use  one  gallon  of  water,  4  tablespoons  I 
I  Babbitt’s  and  a  pinch  of  alum.  Place  fruit  in  a  wire  I 
I  basket  or  thin  cloth  and  suspend  in  the  boiling  solution  1 
I  for  two  minutes.  Rinse  thoroughly  in  cold  water  and  | 

I  all  the  skin  will  come  off.  i 

^iiiiiiittiiitiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiMMiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiMiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiii:.?. 

B.T.  BABBITT,  Inc.,  1 1  Broadway,  New  York 


CONCENTRATEH 


Send  for  booklet  describing 
man^  other  household  uses 
for  BABBITT’S  Pure  Con¬ 
centrated  LYn. 
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“Where’s  Mother?” 

Mother  is  the  Hub  in  the  Wheel 


this  latest  unpleasantness  is  over,  whether 
a  slacker  with  his  money  or  his  muscle, 
will  be  considered  an  outcast  from  good 
society,  and,  thank  the  Lord,  we  have 
very  few  of  either  kind  here. 

Sumner  Co.,  Kan.  son.  king. 


Just  Wanted  to  Know. — ^As  I  sat  in 
my  room  writing  this  morning  I  beard  a 
boyish  voice  say,  “WLere  mamma?” 
“Hush,”  said  elder  sister,  “she’s  in  her 
room  writing,  and  she  does  not  want  to  be 
bothered,”  “Well,  I  don’t  guess  I’ll  both¬ 
er  her,”  he  answers,  and  rushes  in  like  a 
whirlwind. 

“What  did  you  want,  Don?”  I  ask. 

“Oh,  I  just  wanted  to  know  where  you 
were,”  he  answered  carelessly,  as  he 
tossed  himself  down  by  baby,  who  was 
lying  on  a  pallet  cooing  and  gurgling, 
while  biting  her  pink  toes.  I  go  on  writ¬ 
ing  and  presently  tw.  more  pairs  of  bare 
feet  cross  the  porch. 

Anotiieu  Demand. — ’’Where’s  mam¬ 
ma?”  they  both  ask  in  a  breath,  of  uncle, 
who  is  reading.  “In  her  room,”  he  ans¬ 
wers,  and  in  rush  True  ard  “Fatty,”  who 
have  been  to  take  the  cows  to  pasture. 
“What  do  you  want?”  I  niay  again.  “Oh. 
just  wanted  to  know  where  you  were,” 
is  the  answer ;  and  they  begin  to  talk  to 
baby  also,  and  she,  feeling  her  impor¬ 
tance,  laughs  ar.'l  crows  and  kicks  and  be- 
.stows  her  sweet  smiles  on  all  of  tl  em. 

The  Third  Interruption. — ^Again  the 
door  is  pushed  open  and  little  boy  sticks 
his  head  innde.  “Mamma,”  he  calls. 
“All  right,  sonn„  '  what  is  it?”  “I  just 
wanted  to  know  where  you  wa:,”  and 
he,  too,  joins  the  admiring  group  around 
baby.  The  racket  grows  too  l.erce,  so  I 
toll  them  all  to  “hit  the  h:K2;r  True 
takes  baby  in  his  arms,  and  they  go  troop¬ 
ing  out. 

The  Dig  Boy. — ^Now,  I  think  I  can 
write,  so  I  proceed..  I  have  finished  a 
pa^o  when  I  hear  again  the  familiar 
que.y,  “Where’s  mamn'ia?”  and  in  comes 
“my  big  boy”  of  fifteen.  “What’s  your 
desire,  son?”  I  ask.  “Oh,  nothing;  only 
I  wanted  to  know  where  you  were.”  After 
telling  me  Avhere  he  is  going  to  plow,  he 
goes  to  kis"  baby,  whom  he  has  not  seen 
this  morning. 

Fathe?  Comes. — I  go  on  and  am  seal- 
'.g  my  letters  when  a  man’s  voice  says: 
'■  Where’s  your  mamma?”  I  look  up  as  he 
enters,  “Die'  vou  wans  ^.nythin"  hubby?” 
A  ray  “Nc  nothing  particular;  just 
wr.nte:  tfi  Know  where  you  were.”  He 
seats  hiri.‘.cM  lu  ^  yockcr  and  chats  a  few 
mon  ents  sbou'  the  crope,  the  weather  and 
the  ’lowing*  as  IS  me  wh-t  I  think  about 
some  of  tb.  fair  ing  operations — ^for  we 
are  '  ert  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word — ..i.  Fm  just  as  much  interested 
an  thrfiui.'ii'  as  be.  Then  he  gees  to  build 
fence.  1*  ’Iwar'^s  thus ;  just  as  soon  as 
they  enter  le  house  they  must  know 
where  I  r.u  ind  all  mothers  have  the 
same  experieiio-.  .!  thin’:. 

Facing  Loss..-— i  shudder  to  think  that 
comt  day  the  boy.?  A’.  3  girls  will  all  drift 
away  and  no  one  ‘•'ft  hut  father  to 
cal’  foT  “mamma.”  V3\  '  know  by  obser¬ 
vation  that  very  few  -'o;  -  _i-s  cyer  live  'o 
old  age  .and  keep  any  ^  f  tL  kiddies  ’  tili 
the  end,  so  I  have  faced  tfris  Or  '  the  time 
they  were  little  tots.  I  know  ii’t  some 
day  they  must  go  out  tc  do  thei:  wk  in 

the  world,  ant'  It  is  better  '  - 

God’s  plan,  and  “He  doeth^  all  ■  ye 
well.”  and  my  oart  is  to  train  them 
to  be  good  and  true,  and  when  they  - 
go  He  -will  give  me  strength  to  meet 
bravely.  I  have  many  things  planned  fo. 
the  time  when  the  children  no  longer  need 
me.  In  all  my  plans  father  figures,  for  S' 
have  no  conception  of  a  life  without  him 
somehow  I  cannot^  think  I  will  ever  be 
called  on  to  give  him  u".  I  have  always 
felt  that  I’d  go  through  the  sunset  gates 
a  ver^v  short  time  before  him.  and  I  know 
when”  he  comes  the  first  question  he  asks 
will  he  “Where’s  mamma?”  In  this  life 
rve  have  been  all  in  all  to  each  other. 
“Over  there”  it  will  be  the  same.  I  am 
sure.  But  I  am  not  going  till  I  am  called. 

I  love  this  old  earth,  and  life  looks  good 
to  me  now. 

Keighrorly  Contrast.  —  Sometimes 
(for  a  moment)  I  am  inclined  to  envy 
my  neighbor  just  over  the  way.  Tier 
house  is  always  spick  and  span.  She 
never  has  to  rush,  she  has  plenty  of 
money,  and  a  “car.”  She  never  has  any 
anxious  thoughts  as  to  Winter  wardrobes 
or  food  supplies,  while  my  house  often 
look  as  though  a  cyclone  had  struck  it ;  a 
hat  here,  a  shoe  thei-e,  an  overshoe  under 
the  stove,  perhaps  where  its  owmer  placed 
it  to  dry  and  forgot  it ;  a  coat  in  the  hall 
and  a  cap  in  the  best  rocker,  etc.,  and  I 
must  often  rush  and  hurry  to  get  the 
whole  troop  started  off  to  school.  Money 
is  scarce  and  oars  an  nnthought-of  lux¬ 
ury  ;  and  oftentimes  I  find  myself  wondei*- 
ing  how  I’ll  get  the  money  for  the  boy’s 
Winter  coats  and  shoes,  and  whether  I 
shall  ever  be  able  to  can,  jam,  jelly  and 
preserve  “stuff”  enough  to^  do  iis.  But 
then  my  neighbor  has  no  big  noisy  hoys, 
no  helpful  girl ;  and  in  the  twilight  she 
knows  not  the  joy  of  singing  a  wee,  cuddly 
darling  to  sleep.  One  kiss  from  mj  sweet 


baby  is  worth  all  the  gold  in  Golconda.  I 
wouldn’t  exchange  place  with  my  neighbor 
if  I  could,  and  I  know  .she  w’ould  not  with 
me.  In  the  spot  where  God  has  placed 
us  is  a  work  for  us  to  do,  and  I  have  my 
place,  you  yours ;  maybe  you  live  in  a 
mansion,  and  have  riches  at  your  com¬ 
mand.  I  live  in  a  bungalow  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  section  of  lovely  old  East  Ten¬ 
nessee.  I  w'ouldn’t  exchange  with  you 
though,  for  your  man.sion  wouldn’t  fit  me, 
nor  my  bungalow  you. 

CoMPEN.SATiONS. — We  are  apt  to  think 
the  “other  fellow’s”  job  easy,  and  maybe 
at  the  same  time  he  is  envying  ns,  for 
that  is  human  nature.  The  garden  is 
coming  on  nicely,  the  days  grow  warmer, 
the  showers  fall  frequently,  the  flowers 
are  blooming,  the  birds  singing,  ju.st  as 
though  sorrow  and  sadness  were  never 
known,  and  it  is  better  so,  for  they  help 
us  to  forget  for  a  few  brief  moments  the 
horror  of  the  war  “over  there,”  though 
there  are  those  who  think  the  whole  Avorld 
should  stand  sGll  and  nature  herself  take 
a  vacation  ‘1  the  war’s  over”;  people 
who  go  about  with  long  faces  predicting 
all  sorts  of  calamities  and  giving  every¬ 
one  they  meet  the  “shivers.”  and  what’s 
the  use ;  v^e’d  just  as  well  predict  some¬ 
thing  cheerful,  and  our  friends  will  be 
far  bettor  pleased  with  us  if  we  do.  Onr 
predictions  either  way  don’t  count  for 
much,  but  let’s  be  glad  it’s  no  worse.  li. 


What  a  Plain  Country  Woman  Thinks 

(Continued  from  page  900) 

Xirofusion.  We  live  far  simpler  than  I 
would  have  once  thought  possible  and 
very,  very  much  more  cheaply.  When  one 
is  able  to  do  this  at  the  present  prices  re¬ 
ceived  and  given  for  everything,  it  is  well 
worth  the  thought  and  effort  to  bring 


Disph  jhig  the  Badge  of  Honor 


about.  I  have  no  patience  with  the  com- 
plaiuers  and  pessimists.  It  is  lots  more 
fun  tc  try  hard  to  beat  the  game  squarely, 
and  who  wants  to  be  a  grouch  or  quitter? 
Not  me,  HELEN  S.  K.  WILCOX. 


An  OH  Friend  from  Kansas  and  His  Big 
Woodpile 

Continued  from  page  903) 
gatdo.  e  and  cattle  range  co  what 
now  ??-■  one  ©f  the  finest  wheat  and 
/fifalfa.  40.  ti'ies  in  the  world,  good  old 
5  mne?  tJo,,  having  in  one  year 

’■'e  g  world':'  record  on  wheat. 

?  also  raiSi'  great  deal  of  kafir 
eoi...  jifis  e>v  .’’'Ut  this  has  never 

been  of  a  fruit  country,  although 

^3  **1  'ias  9  fsdat  prospect  for  what 
Sipplt  *-  a  for  our  two  families. 

I  haVji  .''artlv  vetirei-  from  farming,  but 
believ®  K.  ?^o-r.’s  advice,  as 

1  retired  -"f*  the  i^hi  instead  of  to  the 
nearest  towi  to  rusf  out,  nr.  as  I  some¬ 
times  say,  Tr!"  C  see  a  gronn  of  retired 
farmers  on  a  ‘treet  corner,  caJ  the  cor¬ 
ner  Bedemptioii  U'Ynei,  the  comer  where 
the  retired  farmcTt  and  oiiers  lueet  to 
redeem  the  couuti.i’.  For  myself  I  could 
not  imagine  a  muCi*  worse  punishment 
than  to  have  to  ytaj  •  ■  :own  th«  remain¬ 
der  of  my  days,  now  With  this 

labor  shortage,  e-ery  ni#.!}  t^ho  can  do 
even  a  little  is  ae’ded  on  ‘rhr  farm  to  do 
his  bit.  If  we  are  not  able  take  hold 
of  the  big  end  cl  tue  log  and  dr  the  hard 
lifting,  we  can  at  'ea.^t  do  as  Josh  Bil¬ 
lings  once  said,  take  hold  of  tne  little 
end  and  do  the  gniuting,  and  it  v.'iU  all 
help.  So  many  of  our  husky  I'ci-mer 
boys  have  heard  their  country’s  CPll  ihat 
we  are  going  to  be  woefully  short-handed 
for  this  big  harvest,  but  we  will  make  .'A 
some  way ;  we  always  have,  and  a  slacker 
of  any  kind  iu  Kansas  from  now  on  until 


Farm  Women’s  Experience  Club 

Next  Christmas. — The  last  week  in 
.Tune  on  a  farm  seems  a  busy  time  to  be 
thinking  of  making  presents  for  next 
Christmas,  and  still  with  these  particular 
gifts,  it  is  now  or  never.  I  refer  to  pre¬ 
served  wild  strawberries.  I  am  trying 
to  get  a  few  pint  jars  of  this  delicious 
fruit  for  friends  who  live  in  the  city,  but 
whose  memories  of  childhood  include  the 
liauntingly  delicate  aroma  of  wild  straw¬ 
berries  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  old 
pasture.  But  with  three  small  children 
to  care  for,  time  for  berrying  is  limited. 

Home-made  Celebrations. — Somehow 
the  thoughts  of  Fourth  of  July,  Labor 
Day  or  circus-day  trips  to  town  mean 
almost  anything  but  a  holiday  or  a  rest 
to  a  woman  who  must  get  the  babies 
all  ready  alid  then  drag  them  about  in 
the  heat  and  the  crowds  all  day.  So  I 
welcome  plans  for  celebrating  these  days 
at  home,  or  by  an  automobile  trip  and 
picnic  dinner  away  from  the  hot  streets 
where  the  celebration  is  most  strenuous. 
(.)ur  Fourth  this  year  was  spent  at 
home — some  town  friends  were  here  to  a 
I)icnic  dinner,  and  the  men  went  fishing  in, 
the  morning  to  get  pickerel  for  our  chow¬ 
der.  Of  course  we  shall  miss  the  parade, 
but  time  enough  for  that  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  larger. 

The  Children’s  Clotiies.  —  Little 
children  have  so  many  vastly  more  im¬ 
portant  things  to  think  of  every  day 
than  keeping  clothes  clean  that  it  seems 
we  ought  to  make  their  play  clothes  as 
sturdy  and  serv-iceable  as  can  be.  My 
little  ones  wear  colored  gingham  drawers 
cut  after  the  pattern  called  diaper  draw¬ 
ers,  without  any  crotch  seams.  Their 
petticoats  are  Gertrude  style,  buttoning 
on  the  shoulder  and  fashioned  of  stout 
seersucker.  Dres.ses  I  make  mostly  in 
kimono  style,  with  a  belt  and  envelope 
bottom  (like  envelope  chemise)  for  my 
little  boy,  and  _  various  plain  trimmings 
for  the  little  ail,’  such  as  neck  frill  of 
material,  middy  lacings  and  eyelets,  or 
simple  smocking. 

_  Burning  Rubbish. — At  honsecleaning 
time  I  make  a  rigid  examination  of 
“stored-away”  articles  and  whatever 
seems  useless  or  in  the  way  is  consigned 
to  a  big  bonfire  we  make  on  the  plowed 
ground,  somewhere.  Then  about  every 
week  through  the  year  I  have  a  “.spell” 
of_  going  through  the  house  picking  np 
things  which  would  better  be  burned  than 
saved.  It  makes  housework  simpler. 

MRS.  3.  ll.  B. 


Some  War  Recipes 

H  should  like  to  “pass  on  '  clicse  origina. 
war  recipes,  if  you  care  to  print  them. 
They  are  not  quite  so  toothsome  as  when 
made  of  white  flour,  df  r;re  eaten  ana 
called  good  by  my  family,  whose  “sweet 
tooth”  has  been  on  short  rations  for  a  few 
months.  These  recipes  are  for  the  maple 
Si  gar  country. 

Maple  Chocolate  Cake. — One  cup  pail 
mai)le  sugar  (not  necessarily  of  best 
quality),  two  tablespoons  cocoa,  one 
beaten  egg,  one-half  cup  milk,  boil  and 
stir  until  it  is  somewhat  thickened.  While 
boiling  hot  add  small  piece  butter  equal 
to  tablespoonful  if  melted.  Cool  some¬ 
what,  add  one-half  cup  milk,  one  teaspoon 
soda,  pinch  of  salt,  barley  flour  t  thicken, 
being  careful  to  add  only  a  sma'-'  quantity 
at  a  time,  as  it  absorbs  'moisture  so 
rapidly.  This  is  especially  nice  with 
whipped  cream  frosting. 

War  Cake. — One  cup  thick  maple  mo¬ 
lasses,  boiled  with  one-half  cup  sugar, 
one-half  cup  hot  water,  about  two  table¬ 
spoons  cottolene,  raisins,  spice,  etc.  Cool, 
and  add  one-half  teaspoon  soda,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cream  tartar,  one  beaten  eg,i;,  two 
cups  barley  flour,  wheat  flour  for  re¬ 
mainder  to  make  rather  stiff  dough.  Bake 
in  slow  oven.  This  will  keep  .some  weeks ; 
is  better  than  when  new. 

Maple  Chocolate  Frosting. — Two  cups 
maple  sugar,  two  tablespoons  cocoa,  one 
cup  cream.  Boil  to  soft  ball  stage.  Beat 
and  partially  cool  before  frosting  cake. 

A^rmout.  A. 


Proportions  of  Wheat  Equivalents 

Please  i^rint  the  following  for  the 
benefit  of  those  old-fashioned  folks  who 
like  to  use  familiar  recipes  but  do  not 
undeirtand  the  successful  use  of  wheat 
substiLutes  in  old  rules.  “It  is  not  cup 
for  cup.  but  weighty  for  weight  that  must 
be  the  standard  in  substituting  other 
cereals  if  ■  white  floiu*.  Weight  for  weight 
thee  flOv..s  and  brans  absorb  the  same 
amcuct  ot  moisture  and  require  the  same 
mea:.iure  of  baking  powder  as  wheat  flour.” 
Our  home  ervericnce  hears  this  out.  A 
cup  of  wheat  flour,  siftefl  and  measured 
lightly,  equals  four  ounces  in  weight. 
AA’lieat  equivaleut.s — One  cur  of  wheat 
flour  (four  ounces)  equals:  Barley  flour, 
one  and  one-third  cups ;  corn  flour,  one 
cup ;  fine  cornmeal,  one  cup ;  coarse  corn- 
meal,  four-fifths  cup ;  buckwheat,  four- 
fifths  cup;  rice  flour,  four-fifths  cup; 
hominy  gi-its,  four-fifths  cup;  rolled  oats 
(ground),  two-thirds  cup. 

I  keep  hearing  of  genuine  failures  on 
the  part  of  women  who  were  splendid 
cooks  before  we  began  Hooverizing.  Per¬ 
haps  this  will  help  to  prevent  trouble. 

EDNA  S.  KNAPP. 


EVERYWOMAN’S 
CANNING  BOOK 

The  A  B  C  of  Safe  Home  Canning  and  Preserving 
MARY  B.  HUGHES 

7%i8  book  has  been  examined  before  vuhlicatUm  and  is 
found  to  conform  to  the  principles  of  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  in  regard  to  the  conservation  of  foods, 

Every  housekeeper  is  planning  for  renewed 
efforts  in  canning  this  year,  and  there  is  a 
wider  interest  in  modern  practice  tlian 
ever  before.  Methods  iiave  changed  greatly 
within  a  comparatively  short  period,  and  many 
women  feel  the  need  of  up-to-date  recipes,  brought 
together  iu  convenient  form.  “Everywoman’s 
Canning  Book”  is  calculated  to  meet  this  need ; 
it  is  practical,  modern  and  complete. 
gTf  Fruits,  vegetables  and  meats'are  discussed  from 
^  the  housekeeper’s  standpoint,  and  the  condensed 
form  and  moderate  price  meet  popular  demands. 
The  inexperienced  canner  will  find  it  a  safe  guide, 
and  the  experienced  worker  wiU  find  something 
new  and  helpful  between  its  covers.  Bound 
attractively  in  cloth,  91  pages,  five  pages  of  index. 
fiiWill  b«  sent  postpaid  for  THREE  YEARLY 
^SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  Tho  Rural  New-Yorker 
(now  or  renewal.)  Three  subscriptions  to  three 
different  addresses.  (One  of  the  three  may  bo  tho 
renewal  of  your  own  subscription.) 

Witt  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  75c 
Address  Department  “L” 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


kept  thousands  of  homes 
warm  last  winter.  Exclusive 

features  of  construction  make  it 
the  only  furnace  which  fully  incorpo¬ 
rates  the  correct  principles  of  pipeless 
heating.  Heats  entire  house  from  one 
register,  providing  constant  circulation  of 
warm,moist  air  through  every  room.  Better 
health,  solid  comfort,  safety  and  economy 
will  be  yours  with  the 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
bytbr;  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DEUVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America — Estab.  1812. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


Highest  prices 
fbr'your  old 

BAGS 


Write  us  ^ 
today  for  new'  , 
advanced  prices  , 

We  pay  the  frei^t 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO  .  395  St,.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


WELL  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  owr.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  Slate  St,  Ithaca.  N.  ?. 


Fflrnipr  Aiipiitc  teas,  coffees,  pure 
1  ai  lllCl  Iiy  ems  food  products.  Good  profits. 
Any  quantity,  1  pound  up.  Send  for  wholesale  price  list. 
mi'UUTERS  HILLS  00.,  Dspt.  14,  173  Creenwich  Si.,  New  tsrli  Cilf 


Quickly  installed  in  any 
home,  old  or  new,  with 
or  without  cellar.  Mo 
wast*  heat,  does  rot 
heat  cellar  and  spoil 
fruits  or  vegetables. 
Burns  hard  or  soft  coal, 
coke  or  wood.  Sold 
under  binding  guarantee. 
Write  for  free  booklet 
"Heating  Your  Home”  and 
name  of  nearest  Mueller 
dealer. 


W.  A.  Cate  &  Son  mig,  Co, 
Buffalo,  New  York 


Distributors  for 
New  York 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Changes  in  Style. — The  most  marked 
difference  in  style  now  noted  is  the  longer, 
narrow  skirt,  with  a  tendency  to  draw  in 
at  the  lower  edge,  giving  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  outline.  Excessively  short  skirts 
are  already  out  of  date,  and  though  we 
still  see  many  of  them,  they  are  not  up 
to  date  in  style.  Walking  and  sports 
dresses  will  no  doubt  remain  comfortably 
short,  but  all  other  costumes  contin'ue  to 
grow  longer.  These  skirts  _  are  either 
straight  and  very  narrow,  with  a  tunic, 
real  or  simulated,  or  else  draping  that 
makes  the  skirt  wider  at  the  hips  than 
the  hem.  Some  of  the  one-piece  dresses 
of  jersey  cloth  are  as  straight  and  narrow 
as  the  costumes  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  a  pinched-in 
waist  line. 

CniLnREN’s  Fashions. — 

In  the  first  illustration,  the 
little  frock  at  the  left  was 
pink  and  white  checked  voile, 
but  the  same  model  would 
be  very  desirable  for  check 
lawn  or  gingham.  It  is  a 
perfectly  plain  straight 
dress,  without  any  seam  at 
the  waist.  Down  the  front 
a  panel  is  let  in,  cut  on  the 
bias.  This  panel  is  gath¬ 
ered  in  at  the  waist  with  a 
band  of  smocking.  A  sash 
of  white  organdie  is  attached 
at  each  side  of  the  smock¬ 
ing,  and  tied  in  the  back, 
drawing  in  the  fullness 
slightly,  but  not  tight.  White 
organdie  sashes  are  a  fea¬ 
ture  on  many  Summer 
frocks,  both  for  juveniles 
and  adults.  The  frock  has 
two  bias  pockets,  smocked 
across  the  top,  and  the  elbow 
sleeves  are  also  drawn  in  by 
smocking;  there  is  a  round 
collar  of  white  organdie. 

This  is  a  very  simple  frock, 
but  the  organdie  sash  and 
smocking  give  it  .style.  The 
colored  band  at  the  top  of  the 
socks  must  match  the  frock. 

A  .Tuvenile  Jacket  Suit. — The  model 
at  the  right  is  plain  and  sensible,  but 
very  smart ;  it  is  pink  linen,  with  white 
))i(iue  binding.  The  plain  skirt  is  high- 
waisted,  buttoning  to  a  plain  pleated 
white  guimpe ;  it  has  two  set-in  pockets 
with  slanting  openings,  bound  with  white 
jiique,  and  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  is 
Itound  also.  The  little  pony  jacket  is 
straight  and  loose,  i)erfectly  plain,  and 
bound  all  around  with  the  pi(pie.  The 
fronts  of  the  jacket  meet,  but  do  not  lap  ; 
there  is  a  row  of  white  pearl  buttons 
down  one  side,  and  of  bound  button¬ 
holes  down  the  other.  The  round  Eton 
collar  has  a  tie  of  black  waxed  ribbon 
in  the  front ;  the  plain  sleeves  flare 
slightly,  and  are  finished  with  three  pearl 
buttons.  This  is  another  .simi)le  dress 
with  a  look  of  style.  The  hat  worn  with 
it  has  a  brim  of  burnt  straw  faced  with 


hemstitching  and  similar  work.  This 
model  would  also  be  desirable  in  thin 
cotton  material  of  dull  black  for  mourning 
wear.  The  little  turban  worn  is  a  mili¬ 
tary  shape  of  braid,  trimmed  with  a 
curved  quill. 

Check  Voile. — The  central  figure  dis¬ 
plays  a  model  of  pink  and  white  check 
voile.  The  straight  gathered  skirt  has  two 
spaced  ruffles  cut  on  the  bias.  The  plain 
waist  has  a  bias  vestee  with  invisible  side 
closing.  There  are  two  collars  of  white 
organdie  bound  with  the  check  material : 
one  a  rounded  shawl  collar  coming  down 
at  the  sides  of  the  vest,  the  other  a  round 
bib  collar  at  the  front,  extending  toward 
the  back.  The  folded  girdle  and  frills 
finishing  the  elbow  sleeves  are  bias. 


Crepe  de  Chine  Chech  VoUe  and  Printed  Crepe 


ture. 

blue 

The 

with 

three 


l)ink  Oeorgette ;  the  sugar-loaf  crown  is 
of  ribhon.  laid  on  spirally,  the  same  color 
as  the  straw,  with  a  band  of  black  velvet 
and  a  cluster  of  pink  silk  fruit  for  trim¬ 
ming.  The  socks  are  solid  pink. 

A  Tunic  Dress. — In  the  second  pic- 
the  model  at  the  left  shows  dark 
crepe  de  chine,  very  Simply  made, 
narrow  skirt  has  a  tunic  trimmed 
three  clusters  of  horizontal  tucks, 
tucks  in  a  cluster.  A  handkerchief 
collar  of  the  material  was  edged  by  a 
narrow  pleating  of  the  same,  and  tied 
in  a  loo.se  knot  in  front.  A  short  peplum 
is  edged  with  a  pleating,  also  the  turned- 
back  cuffs.  In  place  of  a  belt  is  a  nar¬ 
row  black  grosgrain  ribbon,  tied  in  a 
flat  bow  with  long  ends,  a  little  at  one 
side.  This  would  be  an  attractive  model 
in  dark-colored  voile,  or  in  colored  or¬ 
gandie.  The  little  pleatings  might  be  of 
silk,  or  of  the  same  material ;  such  pleat- 
iugs  are  made  very  cheaply  by  firms  doing 


Pinh  Cheek  Voile  and  Pink  Linen 

I’RiNTEO  Crepe. — The  third  model,  at 
the  right,  is  of  printed  Georgette  crepe, 
dull  old  rose  with  a  shadow  design  of 
gray  and  black.  This  skirt  shows  the 
tendency  to  narrowness  at  the  foot,  conv- 
bined  with  ankle  length.  The  straight 
skirt  is  brought  together  on  a  slant  in 
front,  leaving  a  long  V'  at  the  top,  while 
the  fullness  is  pleated  in  i)anier  fashion 
at  the  hips.  The  seam  down  the  front 
shows,  below  the  V,  a  row  of  small  old 
rose  satin  buttons,  the  material  filling 
the  V  showing  a  little  at  the  bottom, 
where  the  closing  raises  the  edge  of  the 
skirt  a  trifle.  The  plain  waist  has  a 
vestee  with  a  side  closing,  the  top  of  the 
vestee  having  a  row  of  smocking.  The 
white  oi’gandie  collar,  coming  down  on 
each  side  of  the  vestee,  is  trimmed  at 
the  sides  with  a  row  of  old  ro.se  satin 
buttons.  The  long  sleeves  are  bell-shaped. 

slashed  to  form  a  tight  cuff 
fastened  with  buttons,  this  being 
a  i)oi)ular  shape  of  sleeve.  The 
folded  girdle  is  of  black  .satin. 
The  hat  worn  with  it  has  a  hrim 
of  Georgette  crei)e  and  a  sugar- 
loaf  crown  of  silk  folds,  a  maline 
veil  twisted  around  it,  and 
brought  like  a  scarf  around  the 
neck.  I.ong  veils  of  illusion  or 
maline  are  <iuite  often  seen 
worn  in  this  way,  and  form  a 
pretty  and  picturesque  fashion  ; 
sometimes  they  are  brought 
across  the  lower  i)art  of  the 
face,  like  a  harem  veil.  Float¬ 
ing  veils  form  part  of  the  trim¬ 
ming  on  a  good  many  Summer 
hats. 

Ulouses  a.nd  Skirts. — 
Sleeveless  sport  blou.ses  are 
made  of  wide  wale  pitpie  in 
w'hite  and  colors,  with  contrast¬ 
ing  shawl  collar,  cuffs  and  belt. 
The  shape  is  simply  that  of  a 
loose,  sleeveless  coat,  open  in 
front.  Worn  over  a  white  waist 
and  skirt  this  is  a  pretty  and 
inexpensive  garment  for  country 
wear.  There  are  many  styles  in 
these  sleeveless  coats,  and  they 
are  made  in  velvet,  satin,  cor¬ 
duroy,  and  a  variety  of  other 
materials.  The  efforts  to  con¬ 
serve  wool  will  naturally  bring 
more  sweater  substitutes  into 
vogue  for  women’s  wear,  and  this  will 
increase  the  use  of  fabric  rather  than 
knitted  goods.  Among  the  new  styles  of 
knitted  sweaters  are  some  heautiful  gar¬ 
ments  made  of  line  silk  tape.  These  are 
expen.sive  ;  the  material  costs  about  ,$1.85 
a  ball,  and  the  finished  sweaters,  ready¬ 
made.  cost  around  ,$80.  Sleeveless  sweat¬ 
ers  of  mercerized  thread  in  slip-on  style 
are  pretty  and  useful,  and  quite  inex¬ 
pensive. 

Mourning  Dresses. — Some  of  the 
prettiest  Summer  dresses  for  mourning 
wear  are  made  of  black  China  silk.  One 
attractive  .style  had  a  skirt  with  plain 
panel  back  and  front,  and  tucked  sides ; 
another  had  tucks  all  around  the  skirt. 
Both  w^ere  trimmed  with  self-covered  but¬ 
tons.  Another  pretty  style  had  a  long 
tucked  tunic.  Collars  of  white  organdie 
or  Georgette  crepe  are  seen  on  most 
mourning  dresses. 
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Don’t  Wait  to 
“Swat  the  Fly” 


forhous' 


OUSEHOLOUSE 


l' 


The  housefly  is  a  busy  spreader  of  dan¬ 
gerous  diseases,  and  most  housewives  “swat” 
him  industriously.  The  proper  method  to 
end  the  fly  nuisance,  however,  is  to  stop  him 
before  he  starts,  by  keeping  the  garbage  pail 
and  all  breeding  places  sterilized  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of 


MULE  TEAM  BORAX 

Also  drives  away  water  bugs  and  roaches.  Wash 
pantry  and  closet  shelves  often  and  flush  all  pipes  and 
drains  with  a  solution  of  20  Mule  Team  Borax.  It 
assures  hygienic  cleanliness.  Endorsed  and  used  by 
leading  authorities  on  sanitation  and  hygiene. 

At  All  Dealers 

Stnd  far  "Matte  Crystal"  Booklet.  It  describes 
100  household  uses  for  20  Mule  Team  Borax, 

PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  CO.,  New  York— Chicago 


Save  Your  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

What  you  don’t  eat  now,  keop  for  next  winter 
by  UKinR  the 

"GRANGER  EVAPORATOR** 

No  sugar,  no  jnrt.no  cans,  Thouaan<la  in  ua© 
—  endorsed  by  U.  ».  Gov’t.  Send  check  or  , 
moneyorder;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  / 
back.  You  sav©  the  cost  several  times  over^ 
on  suRnr  alone.  >*« 

Writtjforbook-  '  ' 
let  E.  all  about/ 
evaporatingr. 

GRANGE 
SALES  ASS’N 
Lafayette  j 
Building 
Phila. 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 

Don’t  throw  away  a  single  bag —  , 
they’re  worth  money  ,to  you.  rrices  are  i 
’way  up  now.  Cash  in  on  all  you  have,  * 
But  be  sure  you  get  our  prices  before 
vou  sell  a  sinfrle  one,  W  o  (juarantce  most  i 
liberal  srtadintp.  Over  20  years  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  your  assurance  of  a  square  deal 
every  time.  We  buy  any  quantity, 
height  paid  on  all  shipments  to 
Werthan.  Find  out  what  real  satisfac- 
tion  is.  Write  quick,  statins:  what  yoa 
have.  Address  ‘ 

WERTHAN  BAG  CO. 

66  Dock  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo* 


Practical  Patriotism 


The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove 
makes  patriotism  practical — it 
than  repays  you  in  service  for  the  coal 
you  give  to  America’s  needs. 

Use  the  New  Perfection,  for  its  long 
blue  chimney  gives  you  full,  clean, 
smokeless  cooking  heat, — without 
cent’s  worth  of  fuel  wasted. 

In  3,000,000  homes  the  New  Perfection 
making  housework  easier,  showing 
the  way  to  cool  clean  kitchens  and 
freedom  from  ash  pan,  coal  hod  drudg¬ 
ery — and  saving  money. 

Made  in  I,  2,  3,  4-burner  sizes  with 
or  without  cabinet  top. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Offices 


Buffalo 


Alb  my 
Boston 
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In  hot,  sultry,  summer  days  what’s  more 
annoying  to  critter  or  man  than  blood¬ 
thirsty  flies  ?  It’s  easy  to  be  rid  of  them. 
It’s  a  simple,  short  job  to  spray  the  herd 
with 

SO-BOS-SO 

KlUFLY 


The  cows  like  it,  but  flies  don’t.  It  set¬ 
tles  fly  time  worries;  makes  all  stock  quiet 
and  contented.  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  is 
guaranteed  not  to  taint  milk,  gum  hair  or 
blister  skin. 


Try  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  at  our  risk.  W>  stand  back  of 
it.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it  by  name  —  in 
handy-sized  containers. 

If  he  hasn't  SO-BOS-SO  send  us  his  name 
fc  •  our  special  Trial  Oflfcr. 


The  H.  E.  Allen  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  60  Carthage,  N.Y. 


Keep  ’em 
Away! 

The  fly  is  a  natural 

enemy  to  dairymen 

and  stockmen.  A  fret¬ 

ting,  stamping,  worry¬ 

ing  animal  can’t  pro¬ 

duce  the  most  milk  or 

flesh. 

Save  yourself  this  fly-time  loss.  Spray 
once  or  twice  a  day  with 

1^  _  P  I  ^  *  Keeps  stock  contented 
1^0“!  I  b)  eeping  flies  off. 

Guaranteed  not  to  gum 
hair,  blister  skin  or  taint  milk.  No-Fly 
saves  worry  for  man  and  beast. 

At  your  dealer’s.  Insist  on  No-Fly,  or  send 
$1.75  and  dealer’s  name  for  full  gallon  can, 
sprayer  and  money-back  guar¬ 
antee.  Sprayer  free  with  5-gal. 
can  ($5.00  prepaid). 

Agents  IVanted 

W.  D.  Carpenter  Co. 

Box  50  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient;  economical;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Write  for  evidence  from 
users  and  our  Trial  Offer. 
Ask  your  dealer  for 
our  Free  Cow  Book, 
"Bulletin  32." 

General  Laboratories 

Madison, Wis.  Oept.  2757 
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HEAVE^y?aC5 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _  _ 

S3  Pnckoge  siinrnnteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mouej 
back.  .$1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  481  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


F/STULA 


R£E~197pa^ 
^terinanj  Book) 

FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET 
VETERINARY  ADVISER  deHoribes  BTOiptoma  I 
and  treatment  for  nearly  200  vetermary  ail-  I 
ments,  includintr  fistula  and  poll  evil  in  horsog  I 
and  lump  jaw''  in  cattle.  67  iiluBtrations, 
197  paaes,  durably  bound.  Write  today.  A  I 
postal  briofirs  it  by  return  mall,  /ree  of  charge. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists 
300  Union  Stock  Yards.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  1 


The  Dr.  CLARK  STRAINER 

n-iiioves  all  sediment  from  milk.  No  cheese,  cloth  or  wire 
gaii/.o  used.  Uecommeiuied  by  Conn.  Uair.v  Commission- 
tis.  Alsv/  used  by  Slorrs  College.  C.  F.  KLINGER,  Groton,  Conn 
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An  Experiment  in  Pig  Feeding 
Use  of  Self-feeder 

Three  import.mt  factors  in  determining 
the  1!)I8  pig  crop  lye  practically  settled  : 
The  number  of  brood  sows  farrowing  pigs, 
the  number  of  pigs  raised  per  litter,  and 
the  general  condition  of  these  young  pigs 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  season. 
The  United  States  Government  report 
claims  a  good  margin  in  numbers  of  pigs 
raised  per  litter  over  average  years  on  ac¬ 
count  of  favorable  weather  conditions, 
while  the  losses  from  disease  are  lowest  in 
years.  The  question  with  which  fann¬ 
ers  will  be  most  concerned  during  the  next 
six  or  eight  months  will  be,  “What  feeds 
are  most  economical  under  the  iirevailing 
conditions,  and  what  combinations  will 
give  best  re.siiltsV’’  All  feeds  are  costly, 
many  are  scarce  and  some  are  not  avail¬ 
able.  Wheat  products  arc  extremely 
scarce  throughout  the  country,  and  likely 
to  remain  so  at  least  until  the  new  crop 
of  small  grain  is  harvested.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  hog  men  know  that  plenty  of  corn- 
meal,  wheat  middlings  and  oilmeal  will 


stated  that  the  pigs  on  the  .‘I  per  cent 
ration  were  in  medium  flesh,  while  the 
self-fed  lot  showed  a  much  better  condi¬ 
tion. 

Table  I. 

Self-fed  vs.  Hand-fed  Pigs  on  Forage 
Crops — July  25 — Oct.  2.3. 


I. 

II. 

Hand-fed 
3  per  c’t 

Self-fed 

Ration 

Corn 

Corn 

Tank. 

Tank. 

Number  pigs . 

10 

10 

Initial  weight  Julv  25 

462 

468 

IVeight  Oct.  23 . 

1.623 

1.160 

I'otal  gain . 

1.161 

692 

Da  vs  fed  . 

Feed  eaten — 

90 

90 

(’orn . 

3.747.00 

1.8.34.06 

Tank . 

Feed  eaten  for  100  lb. 

215.00 

136.92 

gain . 

.341.25 

284.82 

.\dditional  days  re¬ 
quired  by  Lot  2  to 
make  same  gain  ...  .  .  ■  (j(> 

Table  II  summarised  the  results  of  the 
second  peidod  of  the  experiment,  or  the 
time  dating  from  October  23,  when  the 
pasture  was  practically  gone,  until  I)o- 


The  Pork  Factory  llard  at  Work 


make  a  fairly  satisfactory  grain  ration 
for  growing  and  fattening  pigs,  but  this 
combination  is  rather  beside  the  question 
under  present  prevailing  conditions.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  cheapest  200-250- 
pound  market  pig  on  the  late  Fall  market 
will  be  the  pig  which  has  been  fed  largely 
on  homegrown  feed,  namely,  an  abundance 
of  green  pasture  and  corn,  along  with 
some  high-protein  feed,  such  as  tankage 
or  skim-milk. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  which  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Department  of  the 
New  .Tersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  is  conducting  to  determine  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  self-feeder  as  to  the  hand¬ 
feeding  of  market  pigs  on  forage  crops,  the 
following  figures  bear  timely  interest.  In 
this  particular  trial  two  lots  of  10  pigs 
each  were  used.  Lot  1  was  allowed 
shelled  corn  and  00  per  cent  protein  tank¬ 
age,  free  choice  in  the  self-feeder,  while 
Lot  2  was  given  a  3  per  cent  ration  (a  3 
per  cent  ration  means  a  ration  equalling 
3  per  cent  of  the  animal's  live  weight)  of 
shelled  corn  (93  per  cent)  and  tankage 
(7  i)er  cent).  I’.uth  lots  were  allowed  free 
access  to  a  mineral  mixture  of  charcoal, 
sulphur,  boncmeal,  air-slaked  lime  and 
salt.  Water  was  sui)plied  to  both  lots  at 
all  times.  The  purpose  of  the  trial  w:is 
to  obtain  a  comparison  of  the  rate  and 
cost  of  gains  during  the  different  stages  of 
growth  and  fattening,  namely,  the  first 
period  when  forage  crojis  were  available, 
and  a  second  period  when  all  animals 
would  be  ro(iuired  to  continue  on  graiyi 
after  the  pasture  season  was  over.  The 
self-fed  lot  was  given  access  to  the  corn 
and  tankage  at  all  times.  The  other  10 
pigs  were  hand  fed  two  times  daily,  the 
corn  and  tankage  being  fed  dry  and  sepa¬ 
rately  in  cast-iron  troughs. 

.Tudging  from  the  figures  in  Table  I  the 
self-fed  pigs  were  capable  of  making  the 
greater  gains  in  a  given  length  of  time, 
but  they  also  required  the  more  feed  for 
each  100  pounds  of  gain.  In  other  words, 
the  hand-fed  i)igs  made  better  use  of  their 
forage  crops,  thus  requiring  less  grain  for 
each  loo  pounds  of  gain.  It  may  be  bore 


cember  22.  when  the  last  lot  made  their 
required  average  of  200  pounds  per  pig. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  second  trial,  l.ot 
2  was  divided  into  two  lots  (2A  and  2P>) 
of  five  pigs  each.  Lot  2A  was  given  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  self-feeder  for  the  remainder 
of  the  trial,  while  2B  was  continued  on 
full  feed  of  corn  and  tankage  (hand-fed). 
By  so  doing  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a 
comparative  feed  cost  on  pigs  which  were 
self-fed  from  Aveaning  to  market,  against 
pigs  fed  a  limited  ration  during  the  pas¬ 
ture  season,  after  which  they  were  full  fed 
both  by  the  free  choice  and  hand-fed 
methods  during  the  “fattenin'^  off”  period. 

Table  II. 

October  23 — December  22. 


Lot  1 

Lot  2A 

Lot  2B 

Hand-fed  finished 

on 

Self- 

Full 

Self-fed 

feeder 

Feed 

Corn 

Corn 

Corn 

Tank. 

Tank. 

Tank. 

Number  pigs.  .  .  10 

5 

5 

Weight  Oct.  23..1,623 

579 

581 

Final  weight. .  .2,015 

1,000 

1,000 

Total  gain  ....  .392 

421 

419 

Food  Eaten — 

Corn  . 1,.321 

1.711 

1,685.04 

Tank .  70 

151 

10!).51 

Tot’l  feed  eaten. 1.391 

1,862 

1.714.55 

Feed  for  100  lbs. 

gain  .  354.84 

442.99 

428.29 

.\dditional  days 

required  by 

hand-fed  lots. 

29 

38 

During  the  second  period  the 

self-fed 

lot  continued  to  gain  at  about  the  same 
rate  and  at  only  a  slight  increase  in  feed 


per  100  pounds  gain,  while  the  two  lots 
placed  on  full  feed  required  442  pounds 
and  428  pounds  of  feed  respectively  for 
each  ](X)  pounds  gain. 

Table  III  shows  the  time  and  amount 
of  feed  required  by  each  of  the  lots 
throughout  the  entire  experiment. 

Table  HI. 

,Tuly  25 — December  22. 

Lot  1  I>ot  2 A  Lot  2B 
Hand-fed  finished 
on 


Self-  Full 
Self-fed  feeder  Feed 

Corn  Corn  Corn 

Tank.  Tank.  Tank. 

Number  pigs. . .  10  5  5 


Initial  weight 

July  25 .  402 

Final  weight. .  .2,015 

Total  gain . 1..553 

Days  on  feed.  ..  112 
Feed  Eaten — 

Corn . ,5.008.00 

Tank .  285.00 

Tot’l  feed  eaten.5.2.52.(K) 
Feed  for  100  lbs. 

gain .  .344.08 

Additional  days 
required  b  v 
I.ots  2A  &  2B  .  . 


234 

1.000 

770 

141 

2,028.03 

219.00 

2,847.49 


371.73 


29 


234 

1.000 

770 

150 


2.002.0(' 

177.97 

2,780.04 

302.92 


38 


While  the  pigs  in  Lot  1  required  more 
feed  for  a  unit  of  gain  through  the  pas¬ 
ture  season,  j-et,  taking  into  account  the 
amounts  of  feed  eaten  in  each  of  the  two 
periods,  we  find  that  the  self-fed  pigs 
consumed  a  total  of  5.2.52  pounds  of  feed 
to  make  a  final  average  weight  of  200 
.  pounds,  .3,902  pounds  of  which  was  con¬ 
sumed  when  gaining  at  the  the  rate  of  341 
pounds  of  feed  for  100  pounds  of  gain,  and 
only  1.391  pounds  when  gaining  at  the 
rate  of  354  pounds  of  feed  for  100  pounds 
of  gain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  straight 
hand-fed  pigs  consumed  a  total  of  5.627 
pounds  of  feed  in  making  their  required 
200  pounds  average.  Of  this  amount  hut 
1.871  pounds  was  eaten  during  the  first 
90  days  when  the  rate  of  gain  was  284 
pounds  of  feed  for  100  pounds  of  gain 
and  2,050  when  the  rate  of  gain  was  428 
pounds  of  feed  per  100  pounds  gain.  This 
difference  may  also  be  shown  by  stating 
that  the  pigs  on  the  self-feeder  made  a 
gain  of  1.161  pounds  when  at  the  rate  of 
341  pounds  of  feed  per  100  pounds  of  gain 
and  .392  pounds  gain  at  the  rate  of  354 
pounds  feed  per  100  pounds  gain,  while 
the  hand-fed  pigs  made  by  092  pounds 
gain  at  their  low  rate  of  284  pounds 
feed  i)er  100  pounds  gain,  and  840  pounds 
at  this  higher  rate  of  428  pounds  feed 
per  100  pounds  gain. 

Judging  from  the  figures  of  Table  III 
the  advantage  of  the  self-fed  pig  over  the 
hand-fed  pig  is  not  so  much  the  saving  of 
grain,  but  the  saving  of  time  and  labor 
to  the  farmer.  The  self-fed  pigs  were  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  market  and  made  their 
required  weight  38  days  befoi-e  the  hand- 
fed  pigs  were  ready.  This  means  less 
risk,  a  shorter  time  investment  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labor 
when  the  pigs  feed  themselves.  While 
supporting  figures  are  not  here  given,  it 
ai>pears  to  the  writ(*r  that  bad  these  dif¬ 
ferent  lots  been  placed  on  the  experiment 
dining  April  and  thus  received  a  longer 
pasture  season,  the  results  might  be 
slightly  modified  in  favor  of  the  hand-fed 
pigs.  This,  however,  would  necessitate 
pigs  of  February  farrow  in  order  that 
they  receive  any  appreciable  good  from 
the  forage. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  corn 
and  tankage,  self-fed  in  separate  com¬ 
partments  of  the.  self-feeder  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  good  pasture,  will  supply  all 
the  requirements  for  rapid  and  econom¬ 
ical  gains.  The  addition  of  wheat 
middlings  would  undoubtedly  prove  an 
advantage  during  the  early  part  of  the 
growing  and  fattening  period,  but  their 
economy  would  depend  largely  upon  the 
price  after  the  pigs  averaged  100  pounds. 

Regarding  the  advisability  of  fatten¬ 
ing  thin  growthy  pigs  on  the  self-feeder, 
it  appears  from  the  trial  that  during  the 
first  10  days  or  so  the  pigs  ate  more  feed 
than  they  could  digest  properly.  In  fact, 
it  might  be  expected  that  a  thin,  hungry 
shote  of  100  pounds  would  consume  to  the 
limit  when  suddenly  given  the  opportu¬ 
nity  after  a  continued  limited  ration.  It 
would  be  advisable  grac-ially  to  bring 
such  pigs  to  a  full  feed  neforo  allowing 
ncce.ss  to  the  self-feeder,  particularly  when 
di-y  lot  feeding.  j.  m.  iitpytick, 

Animal  Husbanuimin. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station, 


Ration  for  Pigs 

I  have  a  small  bunch  of  pigs  two  months 
old  that  I  will  feed  thihf  Summer.  I  have 
buttermilk  at  16c  a  hundred  pounds;  corn- 
meal,  .$3.85;  rye  middlings,  .$2,80;  cake 
meal,  ,$2.90;  wheat  dour  (sweepings), 
$3.25 ;  ground  oats,  .$3.40.  Can  you  from 
this  compound  make  a  good,  economical 
feed  ?  F.  M.  A. 

Pennsylvania. 

Feed  pigs  what  buttermilk  they  will 
clean  up,  fixed  up  in  form  of  slop  with  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  cornmeal,  one  part 
wheat  flour  sweepings,  and  one-half  part* 
ground  oats.  Rye  middlings  are  not  very 
satisfactory  for  pork  production,  and  if 
the  cake  meal  you  refer  to  is  cottonseed 
cake  it  should  not  be  used  unless  in  very 
limited  quantities.  H.  F.  J. 
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THE  OTIS  HERD 

Milking  Shorthorns-Willoughby,  Ohio 


BEEF 

Real  dual 
Purpose 
quality. 
Winners 
of  50  first 

prizes  and 
1 8  cham¬ 
pions  and 
Grand 
Champions 
1917  fairs. 


Record  10,430  lbs. 


MILK 

We  hold 
the  world’s 
2-year-old 
official 
record  on 
Bessboro. 

Orphan 
2nd;  milk 

10,631  lbs. 
and  415.81 
lbs.  B.  F. 

Many  cows 
now  on  test 
making. 
High  records. 

IMP.  WHITE  QUEEN 

Purchase  price  $3,000.  8  half  sisters  with  records  above  1 0,00  lbs 


A  few  young  bull-calves  for  sale,  around  6  months  old.  Priced  $150  per  head  and  up;  descendents 
from  the  best  producing  families.  A  very  small  lot  of  young  heifers,  priced  $300  per  head  and  up. 


COME  AND  SEE  US  OR 

R.  M.  DODINGTON,  Mgr. 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO 


MISCELLANEOUS 
WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILK  AND  MEAT— Two  Of  the  Greatest  Necessities 
of  the  Afce.  The  MILKING  SHORTHORN  ooiii- 
l)ine.s  and  supplies  both.  Have  YOU  purchased 
tliat  pure-bred  bull  calf  to  improve  your  herd  ? 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.Washingtonvllle,  N.Y. 

Mr.General  Farmer!  DairyShorthorn3*^®‘'^\™{Jf* 

breed  for  you.  Try  them.  We  offer  a  trio  for  foun 
dation.  2  heifer  calves  .and  a  bull,  unrelated,  Choice 
ly  bred.  First  draft  or  cheek  for  S425  takes  tliem 
A  few  others.  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK,  Interlaken,  N.  Y 


POINT  LOOKOUT  FARMS 

Two  Rep:.  Dairy  Shorthorn  Bulls,  Calved  Oct.,  1016,  and 
Nov.,  1917.  WM.TELFEK,  Mgr.,  Route  1,Wilmingtok,  Del 

arc  protltable.  Rp«f  Produetlon  in  the  Kait,* 
OWi  a  new  booklet,  contains  valuable  information 
and  pictures  of  Abcrdeen-Angus.  Free  on  request. 


C.  W.  BCKAKUT, 


81  Naataa  Street,  New  York 


HEREFORDS 

By  Champion  Prince  Real  and 
from  Prince  Rupert  8th,  cows 

STOCK  ALL  AGES 

If  you  want  the  best,  write 

ALEX  MORRISON,  "sh*eVb«^ne.  vT. 

Capt.  J-  Watson  WEBB,  Owner 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  10c 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dejit.  L 
THE  8HADY81DE  FARM8,  North  Benton,  0. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 


Several  Grandsons  of 


FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  lie — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

H.^MII.TON  FARM.  GT.AD.STONK,  N.  J. 

Ben  Robyn  Farm 

Woodbury, Long  Island, N.Y. 

Jersey  bulls  and  bull  calves  of  bttst  Island 
and  American  breeding.  Prices  moderate 
Write  for  catalog. 

sa°e-Two  Reg.  Jersey  Bulls 

One  three  and  onedialf  yean  old;  Grandson 
of  Pogi.s  the  9th;  dam,  Grassland's  Lively 
Wit.  The  other  five  years  old,  son  of  Imp. 
•Tap.  Dam,  Nora'sEdilh  Lass.  Sure  breeders. 

Li.  G.  FORBSS.  Manhasset,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

Cows,  Served  Heifers,  Calves,  both  sexes.  Ad¬ 
dress  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morriitown,  Morris  Co.,  H.J 

Two  ^Tred“"' Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  One  HeiferCalf 

from  4  to  8  mos.  old.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  S  SON,  Atwaters,  N.Y 


JMMMUnUIIMIIIIIMIIIIINMIUlilllMIMUIIIIIMnMIllMIMIIItmilllliltHMtniiUMUIIIUIIIIllltilliltlHminiUlM 


BULL  CALVES p 


Farmer’s  I 
c  e  s  I 

I  REGISTERED  JERSEYS  CHOICE  STRAIN  | 

I  THOS.  ROSE,  -  Ensenore,  N.  Y.  | 

^MiiiiiiiMiiiiiiinitiiiiiiiMiiiuiiitnuitniiniiiiiiMiMiitiiiiiiMMininiiMttiiiiiiiMitiiiiMMiniiiiiiMiiiiiiii^ 


AYRSHIRES 


ANIMALSforsTle 

Run  mostly  light,  $'75  and  up.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everytliing  guaranteed  tliat  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  hack. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


J 


Cortland  Holstein  Farms 

OFFERS  for  SALE 

200  Cows.  Due  to  calve  in  Angu.st,  September  and 
October.  I>arge,  heavy  cows  bred  to  Registered  bulls. 
75  Fresh  cows,  milking  45  to  60  Ills,  per  day-  now.  rs 
Grade  Heifers,  2  year's  old,  due  to  freshen  this  fall. 
They  are  the  right  kind  for  dairy  cows.  200  Heifers 
2  years  old.  Bred  to  freshen  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  1  00  Heifers.  12mos.  to  18  mos.  old.  1  00  Keg. 
IIol.  Heifers.  Part  of  them  due  to  fi-eslien  this  fall. 
Tliese  are  an  extra  fine  lot  and  will  please  anyone. 
Wire  us  the  day  you  would  like  to  look  them  over. 
WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept.  N,  2U3  and  2U5  Savings  Bunk  llldg.,  Cortleud,  N.  T. 


MAPLE  LAWN  FARM 

has*  for  Immediato  sale  60  extra  larsro 

HOLSTEIN 

snrinirers.  100  cows  to  freshen  this  fall, 
all  in  calf  to  registered  sire.  60  fresh 
cows,  all  younir  and  heavy  producers, 
come  and  see  them  milked.  Also  all 
atres  In  roffistered  stock;  26  registerod 
hulls  and  bull  calves.  Kefflstered  bull 
calf' and  two  hlgh-ijrrado  heifers  $60  for 
the  trio.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

i\  W.  ELMS,  Jr.,  Cortland,  N.  T. 
Ofllce,  81^  .Main  Street,  Burgress  Block 

Kingoi  thePonttacs 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  SIRE 

We  c.'in  offer  one  of  his  sons,  born  in  April,  out 
of  an  18-lb.  3-yoar-old,  whose  sire  is  a  40-lh. 
grandson  of  King  Segis.  PRICE  .  9500. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  -  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Grade  Holsteins 

Special  prices  for  next  60  days  for  immediate  sale 

50  fresli  cows  anti  close  springers,  lOO  cows 
which  are  to  fre.slion  in  August,  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober.  lOO  2  and  3-year-old  heifers,  bred  to 
freshen  early  fall.  The  best  lot  of  stock  ever  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  in  eentriil  New  York. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr..  Maple  Lawn  Farm,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

OKFicE:  Burgess  Block,  3Uj  Main  St. 


SPOT  FARM 

HOLSTFINS 

■^8  Holstein  calves,  either 
iSex,  $15  to  $25  each,  express 
paid  in  lots  of  5.  Registered 
pulls,  5  months  old  to  1  year 
old.  Registered  heifers,  all 
ages.  Registered  and  higli 
grade  cows.  Large  stock  on 
hand  to  select  from. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tally,  N.Y. 


Stevens’  Farm 
HOLSTEINS 

Holstein  heifer  calves,  $15 
and  $20  each,  two  calves  and 
\  I'l  gisteiod  hull  calf  for  $60. 
''  Registered  heifer  and  bull 
calves  all  ages. 

All  from  hi  ah  producing  dams 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


A  Flat  Pocket-book 

Cuts  no  ice  as  our  prices  are  low.  Male  calves  half 
vjilue.  Cows,  yearling  heifers  and  heifer  calves 
that  can’t  be  l)eat  for  quality  and  price.  Herd  sires 
are  top  notcliers.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  122- 
acre  alfalf.'i  farm  for  sale. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  R.  1.  Stockbridge,  NewYo-rk 


Registered  Yearling  Bulls 

Sired  by  a  grandson  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs  from 
a  25.42  lb.  dam,  at  popular  prices.  Write  me  what 
you  want.  0.  F.  McLENNAN,  311  Union  Bldg..  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


l?An  rknivr  tK"!  AA  "’‘'1  S*"'*  4-mos.-old  rcg.  Hoi 
r  01  LFIliy  JpiU"  stein  hull,  grandson  of  a $50,000 
hull.  .411  tested  dams  and  a  world’s  record  in  pedigree. 
Perfect  Individual.  CI.()VEUI>,II,E  KAK.VI,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  $15  to  520  each.  F.  H.  WOOD  Cortland,  New  York 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  vvfitlfor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenanao.N.Y 


Breed  Berkshires — They  Pay 


Economize  on  corn.  You  can  produce  market  toppers  cfiiefly  on  inexpensive  feeds.  Write 
to  these  breeders  for  prices,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  “Berkshire  Hogs.”  Address 

American  Berkshire  Association  Springfield,  111. 


BIG  TYPF 

BERKSHIRES 

Send  for  illustrated  circular 
Spring  pigs  all  sold.  Now  taking  orders  for  Aug. 
and  Sept,  pigs  to  be  shipped  at  8  to  10  wks.  old  at 
each  and  op* 

C.  H.  CARTER,  WHIT6UERN  FARM,  West  Chester,  P«. 


Large  Berkshires 

at  Highwood: 

1  Fall  farrowed  boars,  ready  for  service, 
OpBCIol  weighing  in  breeding  condition  200  to 
350  lbs.  at  six  and  Sevan  months  of  age.  A  few  that 
weighed  300  lbs.  when  six  months  old,  from  a  sow 
that  farrowed  litters  of  14  and  17.  Also  boar  pigs. 
H.  0.  A  II.  B.  lUKPE.NDiyO,  Box  13,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  of  size  and  Quality.  Big  litters  from 
large,  mature  Sows.  3  fall  boars,  2  sows  left.  Excel¬ 
lent  breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  II.  GUIM8IIAW,  North  East,  I’a. 


FOR  SALE 

k 

JOHN  H.  STARK, 


Reg.  Berkshire  Pigs 


marked. 

Penn  Van.  N.  Y. 


Interested  in  Berkshires? 


We  announce  the  purchase  of  a  Berksliire  sire  whoso 
prize  winning  ancestry  can  not  he  equaled  Ivy  any 
living  boar  of  the  breed.  Wo  believe  he  is  the  best 
bred  Berkshire  boar  in  the  United  States.  He  is  no 
untried  pig.  We  bought  him  because  II K  is  a  great 
individual,  and  HIS  PIOS  are  great  individuals,  Let 
us  tell  you  the  whole  story.  Or,  if  you  want  pigs,  or 
sows  or  gilts  bred  for  fall  Utters,  we  have  them  at 
prices  you  can  afford. 

THORNLIEBANK  FARMS,  Glen  Spey,  SulUvan  County,  New  York 


ALBAMONT 

BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  a  lino  lot  of  young  registered  boars  of 
outstanding  quality  and  tlio  best  of  breeding  at 
reasonable  prices.  Address 

JOHN  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St,  Boston 

Springbank  Berkshires 

I  otfer  some  Berkshire  Boar  pigs  that  have  Class  in 
every  line.  Also  Charmer’s  Campion  6th,  No.  208200, 
by  Lady  Longfellow’s  Cliampion  2nd,  No.  140749,  and 
out  of  Charmer’s  Bess,  No.  163136.  Send  for  historic 
pedigree  and  price  and  do  not  forget  what  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Barrow  Classes  did  to  all  other  breeds  and 
croMHca  at  the  lost  International  at  Chicago.  Address 
X  £.  WAiTSONs  -  Marbtedate,  Conn, 

BERKSHIRE  SO'WS 

Bred  to  farrow  in  September.  Registered  stock ;  sired 
^  Lee  Premier’s  Kival  and  out  of  a  daughter  of 
Hopefal  Lee  2nd,  the  Grand  Champion  who  sold  for 
tl,500.  Now  taking  orders  for  September  pigs  at  120. 
Correspondence  and  calls  invited.  tOOUST  LODGE 
PellU,  &yy.  Kaobler,  LeGreeceville,  Uuteheu  County,  I.T. 


GUERNSEYS 


r^i  {-■>  1 1 

i  ■  No  other  breed  can  produce  rich  : 
I  golden  butter  fat  as  cheaply  as  the  I 
Guernsey.  Official yearlyrecords show:  !! 
—7  cows  average  over  20,000  lbs. 

milk  and  1,000 
lbs.  butter  fat. 


Write  for  the 
“story  of  the 
Guernsey 
Cow.”  (3) 

American 
Guernsey 
Cattle  Club 
Box  R 
Peter  boro,N.H. 


SWINE 


Sacrifice  Sale 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  THE  QUICK  BUYER 

25  Registered  Boars 

8  months  old,  immune,  sired  by  The  1917 
Grand  Champion  of  the  Trenton  Inter-State 
Fair,  Sweet  Briar  King  Orion,  No.  89685 

Will  be  sold  at  $75  each  if  they  are  bought 
within  10  days.  All  of  our  herd  had  the 
double,  simultaneous  treatment  against 

cholera.  Write  at  once  for  particulars 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS,  Inc. 

Swine  Dept.  SOMERVILLE,  N.  J. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

MAY  ROSES 

Otir  three  herd  sires  carry  an  average  of 
25%  of  the  blood  of  the  peerles.s  May  Rose 
2nd.  Before  you  buy  your  next  bull,  write 
us  for  our  list  of  young  bulls. 

W.  8.  KEKK,  Mgr.,  CohaHset,  Mass. 


Albamont  Farms 

Campton  and  Thornton,  N.  H. 

GUERNSEYS 

High  quality  registered  heifers  and  bulls  for  sale. 
Herd  under  U.  S.  Govt,  suiiervision  for  Tuberswlo- 
sis.  Write  for  full  pedigrees,  low  prices,  etc. 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  Owner,  10  High  S«.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  Inst  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
ill  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  Ib.s. 
daily  when  fresli.  Huy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spares  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  .md  pedigrees.  OTTD  W.  POST,  Ensenort,  H.  Y. 


Guernsey  Bull  SALE 

Improve  your  1 1  erd.  L  a  n  g  w  a  t  e  r  and  Chene 
blood.  Fine  individual.  2  mos.  old.  Price,  $125. 
F.  C.  Hitchman,  Kiiuna  Farm, Manhasset, N.Y. 


For  Sale-Guernseysif  T/os'!  om®  huii! 

10  mos.  TWO  TO  SIX  IIEIFEKS;  allM.ay  Ro.se 
breeding.  Foundation  herd;  3  animals,  $800. 
TABElt  &  3IIGN1N,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BBOOK  FARM,  Smithtown,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


ForSale-Reg.  Hampshire  Ram  Lambs  Voung 

EWES.  JORDAN  FARMS,  Sauquoit,  N.V. 


FOR  SALE 

18  Grade  Ewes,  1  Ram  and  12  Spring  Lambs 

Ix.  R,  MilIiEB,  Salem  Center,  N.Y 


CHESTER  WHITES 

Large,  Healthy,  Prolific  Stock.  Sei-vice  Hoars, 
sows  and  pigs.  Booklet  about  Chester  Whites  sent 
with  prices.  VICTOR  F  A  R  M  S,  Bellvale,  New  York 


PIGS,  6  Weeks  Old,  Two  for  $25 

Breeding  SOWS;  many  in  pigs.  Chester  Whites  niul 
Berkshires  from  Registered  Stock.  Pine  Chester 
Wliite  Boar,  2  years  old.  Am  going  into  service. 
Opportunity  for  a  party  to  get  into  breeding  busi¬ 
ness.  Complete  Equipped  plant.  Write 
Mac  LEVY  FARBI,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Muleloots  Coming  Hog 

10-weeks  pigs,  $15  each.  Three.  #35.  Young 
sows,  farrow  soon,  850. 
Glenwood  Farm.  -  Randall,  N.  Y. 

(PIGS  SHIPPED  G.O.D.) 

100  O.  I.  C.  and  Large  Yorkshire  Cross.  100  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.  I.  C.  Cross.  6  weeks  old.  810  each. 
50  shoats,  12  weeks  old.  815  each.  Extra  Large 
boned  Strechy  Huskies,  from  Large,  Growthy  stock. 
D.  Rebves,  -  Lezingrton,  Mass. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  GILTS 

Bred  to  Defender  boar  for  September 
farrow.  Few  spring  boars  and  tried 
sows.  Prices  reasonable. 

L.  M.  TAYLOR.  -  -  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

Kinderhook  Registered  DUROCS 

Good,  husky  pigs  from  mature  sires  and  dams.  Some  late 
ones  now  priced  at  $15  ;  others  at  $20  and  $25.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  retuin  the  goods— our  slogan.  Swat  the  Hun  with 

a  BUSY  DUROC.  KINDERHOOK  DUROC-JERSEY  ASSOC.,  Kinderhook,  N.T. 

For  Sale-ID-CLrOCS  ’SrS.ll 

yearling  we  ever  raised,  bred  for  .Inly.  Pali  shoats 
and  spring  pigs.  SHENANGD  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia,  Pa. 

“H  A  M  P  S  H  I  R  E  S” 

Most  any  age.  Free  circular  jivst  out.  W-M 
Also  Hegistered  Guernsey  bulls,  from  tu¬ 
berculous-free  herd.  LOCUST  FARM, 

Ilox  U,  Hird-ln«IIaQd,  LaneaHter  Co.^  Ueiiii. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Spring  Boars 

and  0  and  8  weeks  old  pigs.  Booking  orders  for  Aug. 
and  8ept.  delivery.  A.  A.  SCHDFELL,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 

Choice  Reg.O.  I.  C. 


SHEEP 


Registered  Hampshire  Sheep  For  Sale 

One  Ram,  two  years  old.  Two  Yearling  Rams. 

D.  G.  DONAHUE,  Long  Meadows,  Baldwinsville.  N.  V. 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Horned  Dorset  Ram 

from  famous  Central  Park  flock  of  New  York  City.  Two 
years  old.  COLIN  G.  WELLES,  U.  1>.  8,  Scotia,  M.  Y. 
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The  Small  Grist  Mill  for  Grinding  Flour  at 
Home 

While  the  home  grist  mill  is  not  en* 
tirely  a  new  feature  in  this  country,  yet 
it  has  come  into  prominence  within  the 
past  few  months  in  quite  a  noticeable 
way.  A  few  months  ago  we  purchnserl 
one  of  these  mills ;  also  some  wheat 
cleaned  and  ready  for  use.  The  cost  of  the 
wheat  was  .$2.80  per  bushel,  or  4^  cents 
per  pound,  which  was  considerably  less 
than  flour ;  if  the  grain  is  grown  by  the 
farmer  himself  the  cost  is  reduced  still 
more. 

Anyone  who  has  to  deal  with  these 
bread  cereals  ground  whole  knows  they 


wheat  bread  will  give  excellent  results :  I 
ground  three  pounds  of  wheat,  setting  the 
sponge  in  the  evening,  using  only  the 
whole  wheat.  I  used  two  dry  yeast  cakes 
and  one  pint  of  water,  which  was  about 
half  the  full  amount  required.  In  the 
morning  I  added  the  salt  and  sugar,  one 
ounce  each,  and  one  pound  of  mashed 
potatoes,  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and 
a  ciij)  of  bread  crumbs.  This  made  a  very 
thin  dough.  It  was  allowed  to  stand 
about  two  hours  and  then  put  into  pans. 
The  dough  was  too  soft  to  mold  into 
shape,  .so  I  put  it  into  the  pans  in  hand¬ 
fuls,  patting  it  dowm  smoothly.  The  pans 
were  a  little  more  than  half  full  and  it 
was  allowed  to  rise  until  it  completely 
tilled  them.  It  was  then  placed  in  a 
moderately  heated  oven  and  baked  about 
one  hour.  The  loaves  were  .solid  and 
well  shaped,  and  when  cut  the  grain 
was  excellent,  with  no  indications  of 
crumbling. 

Corumeal  Bread. — We  ground  the  corn 
through  the  mill,  using  2.^)  j)er  cent  corn, 
25  per  cent  potatoes,  and  the  remaining 
50  per  cent  wheat  flour.  I  poured  boiling 
water  on  one  pound  of  cornmeal  the  pre¬ 
vious  evening,  setting  wheat  flour  sponge 
at  the  same  time,  using  two  cakes  of  dry 
yeast.  In  the  morning  I  added  to  the 
one  pound  of  cornmeal  and  two  pounds  of 
wheat  flour  one  pound  of  mashed  potatoes, 
one  and  one-half  ounces  of  salt,  one  and 
one-half  ounces  of  sugar,  or  three  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  each,  adding  sufficient  water 
to  make  a  stiff  dough.  I  allowed  it  to 
stand  about  two  hours  before  knocking  it 
down,  and  then  knocked  it  down  several 


Whole  Wheat  Bread:  25%  Potatoes; 

75%  Entire  Wheat. 

do  not  keep  for  any  length  of  period  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  months.  With  our  own 
mill  we  can  grind  them  just  as  needed, 
and  we  always  have  them  in  the  freshest 
possible  form.  If  it  is  ground  coarse  the 
first  time,  a  woman  can  do  the  grinding, 
but  is  not  a  long  job  for  a  man  to  grind 
enough  for  baking.  In  the  process  of 
milling  wheat  today  20  per  cent  is  taken 
out  as  bran,  etc.,  which  is  usually  fed  to 
stoc-k.  When  'we  grind  the  grain  our¬ 
selves  and  everything  is  consumed,  we 
make  a  comservation  in  Avheat  to  just  this 


Rice  Bread:  50%  Rice;  50%  Wheat 
Flour. 


Cora  Meal  Bread:  25%  Corn  Meal;  25% 
Potatoes;  50%  Wheat  Flour. 

amount.  Some  experts  in  foods  claim  it 
is  very  necessary  the  whole  grain  should 
be  used  to  produce  the  best  results  phys¬ 
ically.  A  number  of  years  ago  I  was 
acquainted  with  a  young  man  Avhose 
health  had  become. much  impaired.  He 
was  greatly  ti-oubled  with  constipation. 
They  purcha.sed  a  mill  and  some  wheat 
and  began  making  whole  wheat  bread 
from  the  home-ground  flour.  It  was  only 
a  .short  time  afterwards  until  he  was  like 
a  new  man  ;  they  are  still  using  the  mill 
with  good  results. 

The  following  formula  in  making  whole¬ 


times  in  the  next  two  hours,  whether  it 
had  raised  much  or  not.  The  small  pans 
which  are  shown  in  the  photograph  are 
the  secret  to  success  in  baking.  They  hold 
from  three-fourths  to  one  and  one-half 
pounds.  It  is  not  diflicult  to  bake  these 
small  loaves  thoroughly,  and  the  sogginess 
which  is  so  often  found  in  larger  loaves 
is  avoided. 

Bice  Bread. — I  washed  the  rice  and 
dried  it  in  the  oven  before  grinding  it ; 
put  it  into  boiling  water  and  allowed  it 
to  stand  over  night,  afterwards  following 
practically  the  same  method  as  when  I 
used  the  corn.  I  baked  it  in  the  larger 
pans,  as  shown  in  the  photograph,  with 
good  results.  Our  mill  is  made  on  the 
order  of  a  meat  grinder  and  can  be  fas¬ 
tened  to  any  table  in  a  few  seconds.  It 
is  compar.atively  light  and  takes  up  but 
little  I'oom.  The  cost  price  was  $4.75. 

J.  ATKINSON. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES 


The  work  through  here  was  finished  up 
early,  but  on  account  of  the  cold  weather 
crops  are  no  farther  advanced  than  last 
year.  Dairying  is  quite  an  industry  here  ; 
good  cows  were  in  demand  during  early 
Spring,  but  just  now,  because  of  small 
])rice  of  milk,  there  is  not  as  good  de¬ 
mand.  Good  cows  bring  from  $S0  to 
.$150  ^Butter,  44c;  milk,  .$1.()7  per  cwt., 
less  25c  per  cwt.  for  hauling ;  veals,  17c, 
live.  Hay  crop  looks  very  pi'omising; 
corn  also  looks  good ;  potatoes  looking 
fine,  but  only  few  raised:  beans  are  prin¬ 
cipal  crop,  marrow  and  yellow  eye  being 


leading  varieties.  They  were  hurt  to  I 
some  extent  by  cold  weather ;  no  sale  for 
them  at  present.  Fruit  a  fair  crop.  Feeds 
are  very  high  ;  dairy  feed,  $60  a  ton  ;  corn,  | 
$1.60  per  bu.  ;  oats,  00c  per  bu.  A  large  i 
acreage  of  oats,  as  Winter  wheat  was  a  i 
total  failure  ;  Spring  wheat  looking  good, 
lattle  barley  or  rye  sown  here.  There 
are  a  good  many  hens  in  this  locality.  ' 
Eggs  in  New  York,  50c ;  at  local  stores, 
34e ;  fowls,  25c,  live.  v.  B.  s. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  leading  product  in  our  county  is 
corn,  selling  at  $2.40  per  bu.  now.  Hay  • 
is  .$,30  per  ton ;  oats.  $1  bu. ;  potatoes, 
$1.75  bu. ;  chickens,  live,  .30c ;  dres.sed. 
,35c  ;  eggs,  5,5c.  Fresh  cows.  .$100 ;  horses 
from  .$.300  down.  Butter.  50c.  There  are 
prospects  of  good  crops  just  now. 

Fayette  Co.,  Pa.  ii.  d.  b. 

Hay,  $10  to  $20  per  ton;  eggs.  42c; 
butter,  45c 'per  lb.  Hens,  2.5c  per  lb.; 
broilers,  40c  per  lb.  Cows  are  scarce, 
bringing  ,$80  to  $85  for  grades;  calves. 
1.3c  per  lb. ;  pigs,  ,$16  per  cwt.  Oats  are 
looking  fine,  but  Avill  be  light  if  we  don’t 
get  any  rain,  as  it  is  quite  dry.  Hay  is  a 
very  light  crop ;  there  will  not  be  half  as 
much  as  last  year.  Wheat  winter-killed, 
but  is  good  where  there  is  a  good  stand. 
Corn  is  looking  poor  for  this  time  of  year, 
as  we  have  had  no  warm  weather ;  lots  of 
it  had  to  be  planted  the  second  time. 
Potatoes  are  nice,  but  there  are  not  near 
as  many  planted  as  last  year.  Apples 
have  all  dro))ped  off.  Dots  of  trees  have 
been  winter-killed.  A  lot  of  buckwheat 
sown  ;  it  is  worth  $1.75  per  bu.  c.  A.  B. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  good  dairy  section ;  milk_  is 
sold  to  creamei’ies.  Farmers  are  reducing 
their  dairy  cows,  as  the  pastures  are  not 
producing  quite  so  well  this  season  as  in 
I)revious  years.  The  hay  crop  has  im¬ 
proved  a  great  deal  the  last  few  weeks, 
and  will  be  about  near  to  the  average  as 
the  outlook  was  far  from  being  bright  at 
one  time  this  Spring.  Dairy  cows  are 
bringing  good  prices,  avei’aging  from  $85 
to  $1,50.  The  acreage  of  potatoes  has  been 
reduced  to  about  half  and  increa.sed  in 
gi-ain.  Fewer  hops  are  raised  on  account 
of  the  high  price  of  grain.  Apple  crop 
does  not  look  up  to  the  average,  and  unless 
it  improves  somewhat  will  be  far  below 
last  season’s  yield.  Factory  corn  acreage 
has  been  increased  by  40  per  cent  this 
year,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  increase  of 
price  from  last  year,  which  is  .5c  j)er  lb. 
Gardens  have  increased  in  size  and  num¬ 
ber  from  last  year,  and  are  looking  good  ; 
more  success  is  looked  for  than  last  year, 
as  the  weather  has  been  more  favorable 
than  we  had  last  season.  AA'hen  the  gar¬ 
dens  were  a  failure.  Poultry  raisers  have 
reduced  their  number  of  chickens  by  half ; 
those  Avho  raised  the  usyal  number  are 
pleased  with  their  jirospects,  as  the  season 
has  been  very  favorable  and  chickens  are 
looking  big  and  healthy.  Sheep  raisers 
have  added  to  their  herds  and  many  farm¬ 
ers  have  gone  in  for  sheep  raising  this 
ye.ar.  Butter,  40c  per  lb. ;  eggs,  42c  per 
doz. ;  dressed  fowl.  28c  per  lb. ;  potatoes, 
$1  per  bu. ;  new  potatoes,  ,$6.25  per  bbl. 
Hay,  $18  per  ton  ;  straw,  $14  per  ton  ; 
oats,  ,32  lbs.,  $1  ;  corn,  $2  per  bu.  ;  bran. 
$2.60;  gluten  meal.  ,$,3.10  per  cwt.;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $.3.20  per  cwt. ;  cracked 
corn.  $1.75  per  bu. ;  yellow  eye  beans,  $10 
per  bu.  Mixed  farming  is  carried  on  gen¬ 
erally.  w.  H.  B. 

Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 

We  are  to  receive  $1.80  per  100  lbs.  for 
our  milk ;  that  is.  for  .3  per  cent  test. 
Ours  is  in  the  1,50-mile  zone.  Sheffield 
Farms  Company,  Inc.,  owns  and  runs  the 
creamery  and  for  Ap^dl  paid  us  ,$2.,30  per 
100  lbs  for  ,3  per  cent  milk,  and  for  the 
month  of  May  $2., 31  per  100  lbs.  Both 
months  seemed  to  be  about  13e  i)er  100 
lbs.  under  Government  prices,  so  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  shall  get  $1.80  for 
.1  une  or  not.  but  they  put  up  a  notice  they 
were  going  to  pay  $1.80  in  the  creamery. 
Dairying  is  the  chief  industry.  Butter. 
50c  i)er  lb. ;  eggs,  40c.  There  is  quite  a 
lot  of  potatoes  raised  here  ;  they  Have  been 
selling  this  Spring  for  SOc  per  bu.  Quite 
a  lot  of  beans  planted  here  this  year ! 
also  corn,  buckwheat,  oats,  rye.  barley,  a 
little  wheat  and  lots  of  silo  corn.  u.  j.  m. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y'^. 


“A  MULE.”  said  Uncle  Eben,  “should 
be  a  warnin’  against  kickin’.  De  better 
he  does  it.  the  more  unpopular  he  gits.” — 
Washington  Star. 


Special 

A  S  T  Contains  55 
Pci-Centof 
j  Cane  Sugar 

Molasses 

It  is  as  nourishing  as  it  is  appetizing. 

The  admixture  of  this  molasses  with 
inexpensive  feeds  will  reduce  your 
cost  of  feeding  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  flow  of  milk.  It 
will  also  put  your  herd  in  the  pink 
of  health. 

This  molasses  will  preserve  your 
silage  and  give  it  a  fine  taste.  Add 
one  pound  of  molasses  to  every  ten 
pounds  of  stuff  you  run  into  your 
silo. 

We  make  prompt  shipments  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk, 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 

ordering  your  supply  now,  you 
will  avoid  paying  nigh  prices 
later  on,  and  you  will  be  sure  ol 
getting  your  shipments  in  time. 

Sugar  Products  Co. 

314  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SHARPIES 

A  SUCTION-FEED  n 

wream:separatoR 

Gets  all  the  butterfat 
all  the  time  by  skim¬ 
ming  clean  at  any 
speed. 


The  Sharpies 
Separator  G>. 


Weal  Cheater 
Pennsylvania 

sc-s 


Kero-Oil  Engines 


Twice  the  Power  at  Half  the  Cost 

Sizes  2  to  30H-P.— Select  Your  ^ 

Terms  —  Dircct-from-Factory  prices.  Write 
your  own  order— Save  $15  to  $200.  Prompt 
bhipmont.  Hi^new  cataIofr,"How  to  Judiro 
Entrinos  FUEE—  by  return  mail.  Postpaid* 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1891  Oakland  Ave.«  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1891  Empire  Pittsbursh*  Pa* 


Write 

Today 


Money  Back 

If  not  satis¬ 
fied  on  my 
New  90  Day 
Engine  Offer 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  5V.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  Vineland.  N.  J.,  egg-laying  contest 
is  now  in  its  second  year.  The  same  hens 
which  were  reported  last  year  are  being 
te.sted  for  their  two-year-old  form.  Below 
is  given  the  record  of  the  full  pullet  year, 
the  record  for  the  current  week  ending 


July  ,S.  and  the  full  record 

for 

this 

year.  Do  not  confuse  these  records 

with 

the  Connecticut  figures,  for 

that 

is  a 

pul- 

let  contest. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH 

ROCKS 

1st  yr. 

Week 

Total 

(itirvet  W.  Buck,  N.  .1 . 

]9.'i6 

33 

981 

Thonijis  Henry,  Pa . 

1.548 

21 

854 

Otto  C.  Ijuhrs,  N.  ,1 . 

1474 

31 

883 

(1.  N.  Myeis,  Pa . 

1689 

20 

1066 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  .1 . 

1443 

36 

1033 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1199 

30 

942 

(reorge  C.  Ward,  Me . 

14.59 

27 

954 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  1 . 

1867 

13 

715 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH 

ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Jlass . 

1(;3.5 

31 

7.59 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fin.,  JIjiss. 

198.5 

29 

850 

Ktlw.-ird  E.  Murray,  N.  V . 

1.573 

31 

767 

•Victors.  Reicbenbach,  Pa . 

1(138 

28 

698 

Overlook  Farm.  N.  J . 

10112 

27 

899 

Wilbnrtlia  Poultry  Farm  X  .1 .. 

1214 

24 

761 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Deptford  PoultrylFai'in,  N.  ,1.. 

1447 

31 

878 

T.  ,1.  Enslin.  N.  .1 . 

1302 

18 

867 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J . 

18:i4 

25 

905 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y . 

1445 

28 

870 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

1412 

43 

744 

Thonms  Henry,  Pa . 

1322 

17 

921 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1. 

1.598 

14 

959 

Lusscroft  Farm,  N.  J . 

1761 

33 

896 

E.  C.  Moore.  N.J . 

148.5 

40 

847 

T.  H.  Matleson  &  Son,  R.  1 . 

1410 

26 

772 

Sunnybrook  Parni,  N.  J . 

1460 

25 

948 

H.  S.  Tiithill,  N.J . 

1721 

36 

1139 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 


l..ake  Farm,  R.  I . 

1513 

8 

898 

Sminybrook  Farm,  N.J  . 

1483 

30 

862 

WHburtha  Poultry  Fai  ni.N.  J. 

12.53 

20 

729 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  ami  Howbind.  Vt . 

1591 

17 

620 

W.  P.  Laing.  N.J . 

897 

15 

689 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  N.J . 

1279 

22 

761 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  J . . . 
H.  W.  Collingwood,  N.  .1 . 

1522 

18 

706 

1425 

35 

992 

'J'liomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

1410 

20 

925 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1 . 

1479 

17 

755 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1522 

25 

849 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.  .1 . 

1635 

22 

992 

Diiderbill  Bros.,  N..i . 

1966 

5 

938 

Woodland  Poultry  Vai'd,  P;i.... 

1082 

12 

676 

B.  0.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Avalon  Farms,  Conn .  1937^ 

35 

1009 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

1843 

43 

1160 

Will  B;irron,  England . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J.. 

2053 

50 

1033 

1425 

26 

809 

Broad  Brook  F.-irm,  N.  Y . 

1698 

41 

1122 

Cloverlawn  Farm,  N,  J . 

1734 

48 

1088 

W.  J.  Cocking,  X’.  J . 

1674 

44 

1021 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

1730 

35 

1010 

,1.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

1649 

32 

10.55 

Clias.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

1728 

46 

1075 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.J . 

1714 

35 

887 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.  J . 

1595 

45 

928 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.J . 

1772 

43 

1050 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.J . 

1772 

36 

998 

Wells  S.  Hastings.  Conn . 

1742 

37 

877 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.J . 

1277 

35 

800 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J . 

1622 

8 

982 

Richard  lleiiie,  N.  .1 . 

1527 

29 

892 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio - 

1616 

36 

813 

Hilltop  Poultry  Ytirds.Conn _ 

1774 

40 

896 

Hillview  F.ai'in.  Ho . 

1436 

44 

954 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fin.,  M.ass. 

2114 

39 

1012 

Pinebeach  Poultry  T’ann.  N.  J.. 

1412 

40 

963 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.J . 

1719 

38 

1108 

John  R.  Lauder,  N.  .1 . 

1851 

46 

1243 

Luywell  Poultry  Farm.  Conn... 

1807 

35 

902 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  .1 . 

1755 

44 

1104 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1 . 

1012 

49 

1049 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

1673 

34 

910 

H.  H.  Myers.  N.J . 

1843 

52 

1022 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.J . 

1851 

42 

976 

Oak  Hill  Est.ate,  Fa . 

16.35 

36 

952 

'J’liomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1117 

41 

11.50 

Oak  hind  T'ann,  N.  J . 

1655 

40 

888 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

1520 

45 

978 

P.  O.  Platt,  Pu . 

2173 

55 

1166 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  V . 

1815 

43 

1026 

.loseph  11.  Ralston,  N..1 . 

1614 

41 

1011 

Shailowhrook  Farm.  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.J . 

1620 

37 

916 

1666 

44 

1044 

Pinehnrst  Poultry  Farm,  I’a _ 

1884 

48 

1036 

llernian  F.  Sonder,  N.J . 

1802 

42 

1038 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

1716 

42 

933 

l^uiiuyhrook  F;irni,  N.  .1 . 

1353 

40 

867 

Temiere  I’oultry  Farm,  N.J _ 

1312 

18 

911 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1 . 

1702 

49 

1109 

Training  .School,  N.J . 

1.535 

37 

860 

J.  Percy  Van  Zamit.  N.  .1 . 

2212 

38 

990 

Shu  its  and  Voegtlen,  N.J . 

2115 

47 

797 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  .1 . 

1883 

31 

924 

White  House  Poultry  Fm..  N.  ,1. 

1489 

40 

1028 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

19.59 

48 

11.50 

Willanna  Farm,  N.J . 

1915 

49 

10.50 

Woodland  P’arins,  N.J . 

1896 

38 

1114 

S.  0.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 
H.  G.  Richardson,  N.J .  1448 

29 

831 

Koiiiy  Sillier,  N.J . 

Moiiniouth  Farms,  N.J . 

1137 

27 

814 

1407 

33 

917 

S.  0.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 
A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  ,I .  1746 

36 

1011 

J*  reu  0.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

17.58 

41 

922 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 

1754 

30 

955 

Totals 


10187.')  3a0.7  93390 


Bad  Flavor  in  Eggs 

Lately  we  have  been  getting  a  few  eggs 
every  day  that  have  a  very  dark  yolk  with 
a  very  bad  odor.  We  feed  corn  and  oats 
morning  and  nights.  During  the  day  hens 
do  their  own  foraging.  Do  you  think 
there  is  anything  they  could  pick  up  that 
would  cause  this  trouble  V  If  not,  could 
you  tell  us  what  does?  We  are  getting 
about  70  eggs  per  day,  and  are  selling 
them  to  private  customers.  I  would  like 
to  know  as  soon  as  possible,  because  some 
of  our  customers  arc  starting  to  complain, 
which  will  mean  lowering  the  price.  The 
eggs  are  gathered  fresh  every  day. 

New  Jersey.  •  M.  F. 

Hens  getting  green  clover,  rape,  and 
perhaps  some  other  green  foods  in  large 
quantity  sometimes  lay  eggs  with  dark- 
colored  and  ill-smelling  yolks.  This  is 
probably  the  cause  of  the  trouble  in  your 
flock.  These  eggs  are,  of  course,  not  made 
unwholesome  by  these  yolks,  but  the  un¬ 
usual  color  and  odor  makes  them  di.s- 
tasteful  to  some  users.  ii.  u.  i,. 


First  Choice 
of  farm  Hel 


difficulty  of  obtaining  farm  help 
today  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  scarcity 
of  capable  workmen.  In  many  instances 
it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  living  conditions  offered 
the  “hands’^  on  the  farm  are  unattractive. 

The  farm  laborer,  as  well  as  the  farm  owner, 
is  learning  to  demand  better  quarters  —  something 
approximating  what  folks  have  in  town.  And  the 
farm  housewife  is  more  than  tired  of  maintaining  her 
home  as  a  rooming  house  for  farm  employees. 

Many  of  the  best  farm  workers  available  in 
the  country  today  are  married  men.  Many  of  these 
will  not  accept  permanent  employment  where  they 


cannot  have  their  families  with  them  —  and  they  don’t 
have  to. 

The  fanner  who  has  first  choice — and  an 

adequate  supply — of  farm  help  today  is  the  farmer 
who  provides  livable  tenant  houses  for  his  employees; 
quarters  where  the  unmarried  workman  may  enjoy 
some  measure  of  comfort  and  privacy  in  his  .leisure 
hours  and  in  periods  of  enforced  idleness,  and  where 

the  married  workman  may  have  his  family  with  him. 

♦ 

You  can  make  ho  better  investment  than  to 
build  tenant  houses  for  your  farm  help.  Consultation 
with  your  home  lumber  dealer  will  prove  to  you  that 
the  cost  of  such  improvements  is  surprisingly  moderate 
if  the  building  material  you  use  is 


Southern  Pine 


**The  }Vood  of  Service** 


Southern  Pine  is  the  most  plentiful  lumber 

on  the  market  today,  and  consequently  is  lower  priced 
than  any  other  wood  of  anything  like  the  same  high 
quality.  It  is  perfectly  adapted  to  a  greater  variety 
of  uses  than  any  other  wood  that  growa 


Perfectly  manufactured,  accurately  graded 
Southern  Pine  in  all  its  forms  may  be  had  everywhere 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  tenant  house  con¬ 
struction,  as  in  other  farm  building,  it  is  the  most  ser¬ 
viceable,  workable  and  economical  material  you  can  buy. 


New 


O  R  L.  E  A  isl 


L  A 


PRODUCTS'l.POULTRY 


More. 

_  C«GGS  • 

Healthy  , 

/Chicks!— How? 

fpEED  YOOR  POULTRY  WITH'  _ 

Maurer'S  'Kwality 
Meax  Scrap 

iUsed  at  New  Jers^  L^ing  Contest 

P|*0^/I9I8  Farmers  Almanac^^ 


»/l _ _ -  - . - 

'S  Generous  Samples^ofi 
C'KWALITY”  ProdUCtSi^ 

WRITE  TO-OAV. 

MAURER  MANUFACTURING  CO.^ 
..Dept.  365, 
'A/..NewARK,^ 


World’s  Greatest  Layers 


r  w  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns  W.  Wyandottes 

yr  8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  Buff  Orpingtons 

'$5.04  PER  PULLET  in  5  winter  months 

I  that's  the  prize-winning  record  for  value  of  eggs  laid  by  our 
pen  of  6  Leghorns  at  Leavenworth  in  the  severest  winter 
known.  Our  champion  pullet  No.  1104  laid  28  eggs  in  coldest 
January  in  98  years  ;  our  pen  of  five  Leghorns  laid  106  e|rgH 
same  month.  Merely  another  proof  that  our  perfected 
liah  200-tJog  Strain  leads  In  every  competition.  OTHER 
RECORDS:  294  eggs  in  359  days  laid  in  last  N.  A.  Egg  Con¬ 
test  by  our  World's  Champion  Wyandotte,  beating  all  entries 
of  all  breeds.  First  Prize  Leghorns  N.  A.  Contest,  6  hens 
laid  1139  eggs;  Reds  1st  prize,  5  hens  laid  1043  eggs;  Wyan- 
dottes,  Missouri  Egg-Laying  contest,  10  hens  laid  2006  eggs. 
Most  profitable  poultry  A:7iot4;n— cockerels,  pullets  and  hens 
from  champion  pens.  Write  today  for  book,  **  Story  of  the 
200-Egg  Hen.”  Price,  10c,  refunded  on  first  order. 
PENNSYLVANIA  POOlT^Y  FARM.  .Bo* P. Lancaster,  Pa. 


Ferris  WhiteLeghorns 

A  rt-al  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  years,  I’ee- 
ords  from  200  to  201  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
and  yearling  hens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  liatching, 
and  day-old  chicks.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee 
results.  Catalog  gives  prices;  describesatock,  tells  all 
about  our  farm  and  methods;  results  yovi  can  get  Ity 
breeding  this  »train.  Send  for  your  copy  now — it  is 
free.  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  935  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Well  hatched,  well  bred,  from  best  heavy- 
egg  strains  of  Reds.  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 
Leghorns,  etc.  FREE  BOOK  tells  how 
,  to  make  more  money  from  Poultry. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtowo.N.  J 


Single 

Comb 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range,  inoculated  and  free 
from  lice.  Barron  Strain  witli  egg  records  up  to  279  eggs 
ill  one  year.  Baby  chicks  every  Monday  in  July  at  SI  O 
per  100,  S6.50  per  60,  S3  per  25.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed 
by  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  My  Book,  “I’roflt,  in  Poultry  Keep¬ 
ing  Solved,”  free  with  all  SIO  orders.  Circular  Free. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

SOO  EnglishWhite  Leghorn  Hens 

200  S.  C.  and  R.  O.  .\ncona  hens.  300  Cocks  and  Ckls.  All 
from  best  laying  strain  in  Atnerica.  Guarantee  to  please. 

HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  Sta.  0,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Qim-Ftrir  Mono  easily  be  produced  if  you  mate 
4UU  EggncllS  -yyit],  jjiy  S.  (1.  Wliite  l.eehorn  cock¬ 
erels.  bred  from  selected  2.')0-egg  hens.  $1.50  each. 
Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  plants  in  Western  New 
York.  Maple  Avenue  Fruit  end  Poultry  Farm.  Farley  Porter,  Sodua,  N.T. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c.  and  up.  Money 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Circular  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVEK,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


l'e-S.  C.WhiteLeghorns  breeders 


SPECIAL 
SA 


FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N  J. 


CHICKS-Silvcr,  White  and  Ducks 

Columbian  Wyandottes.  20c  ea<‘h.  $18  per  100.  Pekin 
Jlralies  and  Ducks,  $2.50  each  and  up. 

ALIIIUM  POlT.TItY  FlItH,  K.  33,  Pboenixvlllc,  Po. 

PEDIGREED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHDRNS 
MAR.  APR.  HATCHED-$1 .50,  S2  EA. 
WM.  HOLZAPFEL,  .  Toms  Kiver,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 


I  ityhtRpahmae  ONLY.  ISthyear.  Hens  from 
LIgll  I  DrstliniCtO  our  bleeding  pens,  S3  ;  also. 
Cocks,  S5.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


Poarl  Riiinoa  FnnC  Guinea  broilers  are 

I  call  UUIIIBd  Eiyyi?  $3.  delicious,  liaise  some  this 
season.  liear  same  as  baby  chicks.  Still  ample  time  to 
hatch  and  grow.  I..  0.  QLIGLEY,  Goiheii,  New  York 


DOGS 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

pedigreed:  registered:  faim  raised.  Whelped,  June 
11.  Males,  $12;  fern  .ales,  $8. 

JOHN  VAN  TUYL,  -  Parkers  Glen,  Pa. 


Airedales  and  Collies  o  ^“at i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in- 
ructive  list,  ac.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

From  pure  brod,  grand  working 
stock.  “  The  intelligent  kind.” 
Shipped  on  approval.  Males, 

Win.  W.  Ketch,  Cuhuctoii,  N,  Y. 


Collie  Puppies 

S8.  Females,  $6. 


ForSale-AFew  Thoroughbred  Airedale  Pups 

F.ligihle  for  registration.  FRANK  JlE.iD,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


Books 

Worth 

Buying 


SIX  EXCELLENT  FARM  BOOKS. 

Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  Day.. $1.75 
Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  Gay..  1.75 
Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals, 

Woll  .  1.75 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears .  1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.75 

BOOKS  ON  INSECTS  AND  PLANT  DIS¬ 
EASES. 

Injurious  Insects,  O’Kane  . $2.00 

Manual  of  Insects,  Slingerland . 2.00 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  Stev¬ 
ens  and  Hall  . 2.00 

Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,  Duggar  2.G0 
STANDARD  FRUIT  BOOKS. 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  .$1.00 
The  Priming  Manual,  Bailey  2.00 

The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey  .  1.60 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 60 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS. 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  Brig¬ 
ham  . $1.50 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 

Culture,  Robinson  .  2.50 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine  .  1.60 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon . 60 

The  above  books,  written  by 
practical  experts,  will  be 
found  valuable  for  reference 
or  study.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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What  can  you  tell  me  of  a  nursery 
eompany  which  is  operating  here  now? 
AVe  from  the  North  were  not  token  in, 
l)ut  most  of  our  Southern  neighbors  have 
ordered  large  amounts.  The  firm  is  called 
Loring  Bros.,  I  believe,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  nurseries  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
They  offer  pecan  trees  at  .35  cents  per 
tree,  they  to  deliver,  i>]aut,  spray  and 
care  for  orchard  for  three  yeai-s ;  also 
peaches  and  pears  on  the  same  terms. 
They  offer  everbearing  strawberries  at 
.$7  per  hundred.  AVe  showed  them  adver¬ 
tisement  in  The  B.  N.-Y.  at  .$5  per  thou¬ 
sand,  so  they  offered  200  for  .$7  to  in¬ 
troduce  them.  AA"e  have  tried  the  plants 
before,  and  have  not  found  them  a  suc¬ 
cess  commercially,  so  did  not  I'espond. 
If  you  could  give  me  a  direct  reply  per¬ 
haps  we  can  save  the  neighbors  some 
money.  I  have  not  seen  the  contract  they 
signed,  so  do  not  know  how  far  they  are 
I'ilfilP-  MRS.  C.  E.  IJ. 

Alabama. 

No  matter  what  this  nursery  firm  is 
called,  or  where  it  claims  headquarters, 
if  it  is  making  such  offers  you  should  re¬ 
fuse  to  patronize  it.  No  one  can  furnish 
good  trees  of  suitable  pecan  varieties  at 
35  cents!  We  are  at  this  time  figuring 
on  some  of  these  nut  trees  for  planting 
in  Florida,  and  reliable  stock  is  worth 
one  dollar  or  more  per  tree.  As  for  this 
scheme  of  “caring  for  the  trees  three 
years.”  that  is  an  old,  played-out  bait  for 
inducing  people  to  buy  a  lot  of  trash. 
Do  not  listen  to  any  such  talk.  The  man 
who  charges  .$7  per  100  for  Fall-bearing 
strawberries  ought  to  go  into  j)artnership 
with  n.  AI.  AVhiting.  and  that  means 
something  of  appreciation  of  his  ability 
as  a  dw?penser  of  pure,  unlimited  guff. 

On  April  20  last  I  mailed  an  order  to 
Leamon  G.  Tingle,  Pittsville.  Md.,  for 
asparagus  roots  and  raspberr;^  plants,  ad¬ 
vertised  in  his  fine  catalogue  for  1918,  ac¬ 
companied  by  my  check  for  $.3,  as  pay¬ 
ment  in  advance.  The  order  was  never 
acknoAvledged,  the  plants  never  received, 
and  although  I  have  written,  no  answer 
has  been  received  to  any  of  my  communi¬ 
cations.  The  check  has  been  cashed  and 
duly  returned  through  my  bank.  I  learn 
that  another  person  of  this  address  was 
similarly  treated.  The  dealer  came  to  me 
well  I'ecommended.  and  there  may  be  an 
excuse,  but,  this  far,  it  looks  bad. 

New  Jersey.  l.  t.  g. 

I  placed  an  order  last  AA^'inter  with 
Ia*amon  G.  Tingle,  Pittsville,  Md..  for 
strawberry  plants,  trees  and  cabbage 
plants,  to  be  shipped  by  express  so  they 
would  arrive  April  1.5  at  my  station. 
Strawberries  arrived  around  last  of  April, 
.end  trees  and  cabbage  plants  were  not 
here  May  15.  when  I  countermanded  or¬ 
der  by  telegram,  because  it  was  too  late 
to  plant  them.  I  have  written  him  occa¬ 
sionally  nut  do  not  get  an  answer.  lie 
h:is  a  balance  of  iil0..50  of  my  money 
which  T  would  like  to  get.  ITis  not  an¬ 
swering  iny  letters  looks  suspicious  to  me. 
AA’ill  you  try  to  get  it  for  me?  S.  E.  G. 
Pennsylvania. 

AA’'e  have  another  complaint  from  a 
New  Jersey  stibscriber.  but  Mr.  Tingle 
ignores  our  letters  in  behalf  of  both  sub- 
.scribers.  ]\Ir.  Tingle  has  been  in  business 
at  Pittsville.  Md.,  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  we  regret  that  he  no  longer  seems 
worthy  of  the  confidence  or  trade  of  our 
people. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter.  Stockholders’ 
Protective  Committee.  Njitional  Rubber 
Co.,  Pottstbwn,  Pa.,  which  explains  itself; 
can  you  tell  me  whether  this  is  a  square 
deal  for  Avhat  it  claims  to  be?  I  became 
interested  in  the  National  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  when  it  first  started.  It  has  gone 
'from  bad  to  Avorse  ever  since,  but  if  this 
is  for  our  benefit  I  would  be  inclined  to 
protect  myself.  It  looks  like  one  more 
■of  Air.  Fiest’s  Avays  to  get  us  to  part 
■with  more  cash.  C.  N.  F. 

Vermont. 

AA^'e  began  receiving  inquiries  about  in¬ 
vestment  in  National  Rubber  Co.  stock 
back  in  April,  1016.  A  stud.v  of  the  liter¬ 
ature  sent  out  by  the  promoter.  J.  G. 
Fiest.  convinced  us  that  the  stock  propo¬ 
sition  Avas  a  get-rich-qnick  scheme,  and 
we  so  exi)ressed  ourselves  in  this  depart- 
ineut.  Mr.  Fiest  threatened  to  bring  libel 
suit  against  us.  but  failed  to  make  good 
his  threat.  The  I’rotective  Committ<'e 
state  in  the  letter  to  stockholders  that 
many  complaints  have  been  received  re¬ 
garding  the  methods  u.sed  in  selling  the 
stock,  the  manner  in  Avhich  the  bu.siness 
has  been  conducted,  and  the  A'alidity  of 
the  declaration  of  the  S  per  cent  dividend. 
Stockholders  are  asked  to  send  to  the 
committee  an  amount  of  money  equal  to 
fiA'e  per  cent  of  their  holdings  in  order  to 
protect  their  interests. 

AVhile  we  do  not  question  the  good  faith 
and  good  intentions  of  the  Stockholders’ 
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Protective  Committee,  all  of  whom  seem 
to  be  eminent  men.  our  experience  in  con¬ 
nection  Avith  investments  of  this  kind 
lAvouJd  .suggest  the  futility  of  sending  good 
money  after  what  is  already  irretrievably 
lost.  It  seems  to  us  improbable  that  a 
concern  financed  as  this  one  has  been 
can  be  reorganized  so  as  to  realize  any¬ 
thing  for  the  stockholders. 

i!^bout  the  1st  to  the  5th  of  November, 
1017,  I  ran  a  little  adA^ertisement  in  the 
Evening  Telegram,  New  York,  where  I  ad¬ 
vertised  apples  for  sale,  put  up  in  barrels 
or  in  bushel  boxes.  In  all  the  answers 
that  I  had  none  of  them  failed  in  sending 
the  amount  asked.  excei)ting  the  enclosed 
name.  AA’'.  E,  Hunt.  I  took  the  ri.sk  and 
sentjiim  one  barrel  of  apples,  amounting 
to  .$5,  sending  bill  by  mail  the  same  day. 
As  he  did  not  seem  to  pay  any  attention 
to  ray  letter,  I  then  sent  one  registered, 
and  the  enclosed  postal  Avill  shoAV  you  the 
ansAver.  I  have  Avritten  him  later,  but  in 
vain.  AA’ould  it  be  pos.sible  for  you  to 
collect  this  bill  for  me?  I  .shall  be  glad 
to  j)ay  you  for  your  trouble,  if  it  amounts 
to  more  than  the  bill  is  AA'orth.  I  shall 
be  .satisfied  that  this  gentleman  will  not 
keep  the  money  and  the  apples. 

New  York.  fkaxk  del  CAXTO. 

Air.  AA'.  E.  Hunt  of  Brookljm  seems  to 
be  another  city  individual  who  is  willing 
to  supply  his  table  at  the  expemse  of 
fiirmers.  Air.  Hunt’s  letterhead  indicates 
he  is  in  the  real  estate  business,  Avhich 
does  not  afford  any  good  reason  for  the 
extension  of  credit.  Farmers  should  get 
their  money  in  adA'ance  AA'hen  shipping 
produce  to  city  consumers. 

I  am  enclosing  literature  received  by 
one  of  our  toAvn  AA'omen,  and  it  seems  to 
us  to  be  AA’ithout  foundation  and  unre¬ 
liable.  The  lad.A'  does  not  wish  to  impose 
on  her  friends  for  money,  although  a  small 
amount,  and  my  husband  and  I  feel  there 
is  no  one  more  able  or  Avilling  to  investi¬ 
gate  this  matter  than  our  old  standby. 
The  R.  N.-Y’'.  I  hoi)e  you  aauU  give  it 
your  earliest  attention.  Avhich  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  an  old  subscriber. 

Pennsyh-ania.  mrs.  av.  c.  a. 

3’he  literature  referred  to  by  the  above 
correspondent  is  that  of  the  AA’oman’s  Na¬ 
tional  League,  AA’ashington,  D.  C..  and 
signed  h.A’  H.  I).  Hitchcock,  president. 
Air.  Hitchcock  proposes  publishing  a  mag¬ 
azine,  and  the  Avomen  addressed  are  urged 
to  secure  10  members  at  $1  each.  Those 
securing  16  members  are  to  be  knoAvn  as 
“founder  members,”  and  the  inducement 
offered  is  that  their  names  AA’ill  be  printed 
in  the  first  issue  of  the  magazine.  Be¬ 
sides  the  subscription  to  the  magazine, 
the  members  are  offered  the  inducement 
of  free  legal  adAuce ;  free  medical  advice  ; 
a  sanitarium  for  the  use  of  members,  and 
it  is  proposed  that  the  I.eague  will  oAvn 
and  operate  an  insurance  department  and 
conduct  for  its  members  a  great  national 
educational  institution,  etc.  ’Pher'i  is  a 
picture  of  the  buildings  of  the  AVoman’s 
National  League  as  they  aauII  appear 
AA’hen  completed  at  AAhishington,  D.  C.  It 
is  ])roi)osed  that  the  total  income  from 
the  League  AA’hen  organized  Avill  amount 
to  .$10,(X)0.000  yearly.  The  i)rofits  of  the 
League  Avill  go  for  the  erection  of  club¬ 
houses  and  the  other  special  benefits  to 
members — all  of  Avhich  sounds  very  much 
like  the  old  E.  G.  Lcaa'Is  American 
AA'oman's  League  scheme.  In  fact,  the 
pr()si)cctive  buildings  have  a  similar  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  buildings  Avhich  LeAvis 
erected  at  University  (’ity  Avith  the  money 
which  he  received  from  his  dupes  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  If  I.CAvis 
is  not  really  behind  this  AA^oman’s  Na¬ 
tional  League,  the  promoter  has  appar¬ 
ently  appropriated  his  ideas  and  the  ex¬ 
travagant  promises  Avhich  he  made  to 
Avomen  through  his  old  American  AA’o- 
man's  League.  Avhich  Avent  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  Avith  the  rest  of  Lewis’s  St.  Louis 
schemes.  AA''hen  the  magazine  is  published, 
if  it  should  be,  then  Ave  shall  be  able  to 
get  more  definite  information  as  to  aa’Iio 
is  behind  the  pro.iect.  On  the  face  of  the 
literature,  it  apiiears  to  be  a  very  pretty 
scheme  to  get  subscribers  to  a  publica¬ 
tion  that  does  not  as  yet  exist. 


Buffalo  Markets 

’Fhe  supply  of  poaches  is  already  fair, 
coming  from  Georgia  chiefly,  selling  at 
$1.75  to  $3  per  basket,  from  Carmans  to 
Elbertas.  Cheri’ies  are  plenty,  at  50  to 
65c  for  7-lb.  basket,  SAveet,  and  12  to  14c 
l)er  qt.  foi’  sour.  Robins  are  also  plenty. 
Strawberries  have  turned  out  a  dead  fail¬ 
ure.  often  being  so  scarce  that  they 
Avholesaled  at  SOc  per  qt.  A  few  red 
raspberries  are  in.  wholesaling  at  28  to 
30c  pei-  qt.  Potatoes  are  scarce,  both  old 
and  noAV,  sejling  at  above  $2  per  bu.  for 
old  and  $5.50  to  $6.50  per  bbl.  for  noAV 


.Southern.  New  apples  are  also  hei’e  and 
fairly  plenty  at  $1  to  $1.50  per  hamper 
for  green  and  $2  for  red.  They  are 
mostly  A’ery  immature  looking.  Alelons 
are  becoming  plenty,  Avatermelons  Avhole- 
saling  at  35  to  80c.  small  to  large,  and 
rauskmelons  up  to  $4  per  crate.  Beans 
still  bold  their  own  at  $7.80  to  $0  per  bu., 
in  spite  of  the  meetings  held  by  AYestern 
New  York  farmers  to  search  for  a  market, 
as  prices  are  so  high  that  the  public  does 
not  eat  beans  noAV,  it  is  said.  The  neAV 
crop  grows  as  it  has  not  done  in  several 
years,  though  it  did  not  come  up  very 
well.  Onions  are  steady  and  higher,  at 
$2.25  to  $2.50  per  crate.  Green  onions 
retail  two  bunches  for  a  nickel. 

Southern  fruits  are  as  high  as  ever  at 
$3.75  to  $7.50  per  crate  for  A’’alencia  or¬ 
anges,  $9  to  $10  for  California  lemons, 
and  $4  to  $5  for  grapefruit.  Bananas  are 
strong  at  $4  to  $7.50  per  bunch  and  some¬ 
times  retailing  as  high  as  50c  per  doz. 
I’ineapples  are  .scarce  at  $4  to  $5.25. 
Honey  is  about  out  of  market,  at  26  to 
.30c  per  lb.  for  all  grades.  The  neAV’  crop 
ought  to  be  good,  as  the  Aveather  has  been 
sunny.  Maple  sugar  is  20  to  24c  per  lb. ; 
syrup.  $2  per  gal.  Peas  are  about  the 
only  green  A’egetable  that  is  scarce,  being 
(luoted  at  $3  to  $3.,50  per  bag.  The  qual¬ 
ity  is  good.  Asparagus  has  held  AA-ell  into 
the  pea  season,  at  $1  to  $1.50  per  doz. 
1-lb.  bunches.  String  beans  are  $2.50  to 
$3 ;  cucumbers,  $2  to  $3  for  Southern ; 
all  per  hamper :  beets.  50  to  00c ;  carrot.s, 
30  to  40c ;  parsley.  50  to  60c ;  radishes, 
20  to  ,35c;  onions,  15  to  20c.  all  per  doz, 
bunches ;  cabbage,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  celery, 
25  to  35c,  all  per  dozen  ;  eggplant,  $2.50 
to  $.3 ;  lettuce,  25  to  75c,  all  per  box ; 
tomatoes.  $1  to  .$1.25  per  flat.  Butter  re- 
luiiins  firm  at  40  to  47c  for  creamery ; 
40  to  43c  for  dairy  ;  30  to  40c  for  crocks 
and  30c  for  Ioav  grade,  AA’ith  2.5  to  26c 
for  nut  margarine.  Cheese  is  firm  at  25 
to  26c  for  neAV  and  28  to  30c  for  lim- 
berger.  There  are  many  predictions  of 
very  high  eggs  in  the  Fall,  but  fresh 
hennery  come  in  from  the  country  yet  at 
35e  per  doz.  At  this  price  the  Avholesale 
quotations  seem  high  at  48  to  50c  for 
Avhite  hennery ;  44  to  45c  for  mixed  hen¬ 
nery  and  39  to  42c  for  State  and  AA’estern 
candled.  Poultry  is  quiet  but  firm  at 
34  to  39c  for  frozen  turkey,  32  to  36c  for 
foAvl.  .38  to  39c  for  roasting  chickens,  25 
to  26c  for  old  roosters  and  30  to  .35c  for 
live  ducks.  j,  w.  c. 


“How  you  gittin’  on  Avid  youah  ’rith- 
metic.  Lou?”  “AA^ell,  I  done  learned  to 
add  uii  de  oughts,  hut  de  figgers  bodder 
me.” — Boston  Transcript. 


Unadilla  Silos 
Ready  to  Ship! 

You  can  be  sure  of  your  new  silo 
before  the  corn  harvest,  if  you  order 
a  Unadilla.  The  Unadilla  factory 
is  the  largest  in  the  East ;  centrally 
located  to  facilitate  shipping ;  amply 
stocked  with  the  best  materials  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine  and  Oregon  Fir,  to 
be  rapidly  made  up  into  trustworthy 
Unadilla  Silos  of  any  size. 

Before  Prices  Advance 

again  this  season,  and  they  certainly 
must  be  advanced  before  fall,  protect 
your  milk  and  meat  profits  with  a 
UNADILLA  SILO. 

Corn  Silage  is  the  best  defense  against 
soaring  grain  prices. 
Learn  more  about  the 
wonderful  Una¬ 
dilla.  Our  big 
l9l8  Catalog  is 
free — but  inves¬ 
tigate  at  once. 


n 


Unadilla 
Silo  Co. 

Box  C 

Unadilla,  N.Y. 


AVho  Fills  Your  Silo? 


There’s  just  one  way  of  being  sure  of  a 
full  Silo^f  clean  cut  ensilage.  That  is  to 
fill  with  your  own  equipment.  A  3  or  4 
H.  P.  gasoline  engine  will  operate  a  small 
PAPEC.  If  a  saving  of  $75.00  to  $150.00 
yearly  appeals  to  you,  write  today  for  our 
new  1918  catalogue— it’s  free. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

110  Main  St,,  Shortsvllle,  N.Y. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


answer  the  farmers’  big  questions: 

How  can  I  get  my  ensilage  put 
away  quickly  when  conditions  are 
exactly  right?  How  can  I  avoid 
too  great  settling  with  loss  of  silo 

capacity,  and  keep  tlio  highest  _ 

feeding  value  of  my  ensilage?  How  can  I  flu  my 
silos  with  the  least  labor  and  expense  for  power? 
Normal  capacity,  15  to  20  tons  of  green  corn  per 
hour  with  a  12  H.  P.  etigine.  The  knives  cut 
evenly,  allowing  no  chunks  to  pass  and  take 
extra  space  and  cause  heating.  Bolted  solidly  to 
tlie  wheel,  they  cannot  break,  and  their  straight 
edges  are  easily  kept  sharp  to  save  power. 

This  machine  is  f  riction-drlve.instantly  reversible. 
The  tremendous  drive  of  the  fans  prevents  all 
clogging  and  elevates  into  the  highest  silo. 

Send  tor  iooilet  |B  BATEMAN 

M’F’G  CO. 
Box  2K. 
Grenloch, 
N.  J. 
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Save'Ybur 
Soft  Corn 


Don’t  re- 
peat  last  year’s 
loss  of  frost-bit¬ 
ten  com  for  lack 
of  a  silo.  Lessen 
your  chances  of  loss 
with  a 


lansind 

liVitri(!«ITileSil<0 

The  silo  with“Ship-Lap 


•me  siio  wittf  ’Hhip-Liap"  joined  1 
blocks— strong  walls,  thin  mor-  ' 
tar  line  exposed,  less  chance 
for  frost,  twisted  steel  rein* 
forcing.continuous  doorway. 
Steel  hip  roof  and  chute  fire- 
proof.  Write  for  catalog.  M 
t.  M.  PRESTON  CO. 

Dept.  329v  Lansing,  Mich. 

Also  Climax  Silo  Fillers 
and  BidwcU 


Get  this  free  Book 


Write  today  and  get 
this  wonderful  liook 
about  silage  and  dairy 
profit.  Tellswhy  Harder 
Silos  are  big  money  earn 
crs.  Send  iwstal  now  1 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  11  Coblcskill,  N. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Get  Our  Plan  of 
Rebuilding  Old  Silos 

Learn  how  you  can  save  your  old  home-made,  or 
I  patent  stave  silo ;  how  you  can  use  all  the  old  material  (but 
the  hoops)  and  have  a  strong,  airtight,  frost-repelling  Craine 
Triple  Wall  Silo — at  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  new  silo. 
Save  the  old  blown-over,  twisted,  leaning,  leaking  silo.  Get 

A  New  Silo — and  Stronger 
at  Half  the  Cost! 


1' 


f" 


i?h'' 


The  old  silo  covered  with 
Silafelt  and  Crainelox  patent 
covering  makes  a  3-wall, 
better  looking  structure, 
that  will  settle  your  Silo 

problem.  Write  today  for  our 
plan.  We  can  ship  promptly. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  110  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  .TUT.Y  11,  1918 


BUTTER 


Tlio  market  is  fairly  active  and  firm. 
TTeat  defects  are  noted  in  some  of  the 
enrrent  receipts.  The  high  v(dnme  mark 
of  the  producing  season  is  jiast. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  4.)^®  46 

Good  to  Choice  .  43  @  4.") 

Loner  Grades .  38  «t  4I 

Dairy,  best .  44  @  44*^ 

Common  to  Good .  36  @  43 

City  made .  32  ®  3.5 

I’acking  Stock .  .30  @  33 

Process  .  34  @  39 


CHEESE 

Rnsiness  here  is  dnll.  bnt  int('rior  mar' 
kets  are  firm  and  higher,  in  both  the  up 
state  and  Wisconsin  sections. 


'V  hole  .Milk,  fancy  .  24}v«)  248^ 

Good  to  choice .  22J^@  24 

I.ower  Krades . .  20  @  22 

Ski  ms.  beat .  18  @  19 

Fair  to  good  .  11  @  15 


EGGS. 

Receipts  are  light,  especially  of  fancy 
nearby,  lledinm  grades  have  been  clear¬ 
ing  out  better  than  for  some  time.  Some 
white  stock  from  the  Far  West  is  on  hand. 


selling  well  up  to  nearby. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  52  @  .54 

Medium  togood . 45  @  51 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  48  ®  50 

Common  to  good .  40  @  45 

Gathered,  best,  white .  50  ®  ,52 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  39  ®  45 

Lower  grades .  28  ®  34 


r.IVE  POUl.TRY. 

Fowls  are  higher,  at  i>4  to  Sue:  broilers, 
best,  10  to  I'Jc ;  common  to  good,  .’’.(i  to 
.870;  roosters.  21c;  Spring  ducks,  .‘IGc ; 
turkeys,  28  to  20c. 


DliESSED  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  fresh  killed  are  large  and 
market  firm  on  all  sound  stock. 

Chicitpns  choice  broilers,  lb .  60  @  65 


Fair  to  Good .  45  @  50 

Fowls .  34  ®  35^ 

Koostera  .  26  @  27 

Spring  Ducks .  34  @  35 

Squabs,  doi .  2  00  ®  8  00 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  lUO  lbs . 11.50  @12  75 

Pea . II  00  @12  00 

California,  small  white, . 12  00  @12  25 

lied  Kidney . 1175  @13  00 

White  Kidney . 13  00  @14  25 

I,lma.  Cali fornia . 12  50  @12  75 


FRUITS. 


New  apples  are  in  increased  supply, 
but  mainly  poor  as  yet.  Readies  selling- 
better  when  sound.  Raspberries  and 
blackberries  high.  Currant  in  light  sup¬ 
ply  :  sour  cherries  very  high. 


Apples  -New,  bu . 

Strawberries,  qt . 

Currants,  qt  . 

Pears.  Le  Conte,  bbl . 
Raspberries,  red,  pint 
Black-c.aps.  pint  . 
Huckleberries,  qt. 

Watermelons  100 . 

Muskmdions.  bu  . 

Peaches.  24  qt.  crate  . 
Blackuerries,  qt. 

Cherries,  lb . 

Gooseberries,  qt . 
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VEGETABLES. 

Potato  receipts  large  and  market  lower 
except  on  best  strictly  graded.  Tomatoes 
from  nearby  are  on  hand,  selling  well ; 
cabbage  plenty  and  lower;  sweet  com 
lower. 

Potatoes — New.  No.  1,  bbl .  4  00  @  5  00 


New.  No.  2.  bbl .  1  50  @  3  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  1  00  @  3  00 

Beets,  100  hunches .  1  50  @  2  50 

Carrots.  100  bunches .  1  00  @  2  00 

Cabbage,  new,  bbl .  150  @2  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  .50  @  1  00 

Onions,  new,  bu .  75  ®  2  50 

Peppers,  bu .  1  00  ®  1  75 

String  Beaus  bu .  25  ®  1  00 

Squash. new,  bu . . .  75  ®  1  25 

Peas,  bu .  1  ?5  ®  2  75 

Lim  i  Beans  .  4  00  ®  5  00 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  100  @3  00 

Radishes,  100  bunches  .  75  ®  1  00 

Kgg  Plants,  bu  .  1  00  ®  1  75 

Tomatoes,  nearby,  bu .  1  00  ®  3  00 

Asparagus,  fancy,  doz .  3  00  @  4  00 

Common  to  good .  1  25  @  2  50 

Mushrooms  lb  .  10  @  50 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  3  00  ®  6  00 

Cucumber.s,  nearby,  bu, .  1  2.5  @  1  50 

Spinach,  bbl .  75  @  1  00 

Leeks,  100  bunches, .  1  00  @  2  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  26  00 

No.  2 . 23  00 

No.  3 . noo 

Clover  mixed . 20  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 1?  00 

GRAIN. 

W  heat.  No.  2.  red . 2  26 

Corn .  1  90 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  87 


®27  00 
®24  50 
@21  00 
@24  00 
@18  00 


® 

@  1  98 
@  89 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
lirices  noted  here,  bnt  represent  produce 
of  good  rpiality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  Y*ork‘s  popu- 


substitntes.  llay.  .$20  in  the  barn,  but 
the  new  crop  is  light.  Winter  wheat  was 
badly  winter-killed  ;  some  fields  are  look¬ 
ing  fair.  Some  Spring  wheat  is  also 
looking  good  at  this  time.  Grapes  are  the 
lightest  in  years ;  some  vineyards  are  mak¬ 
ing  quite  good  wood  growth,  but  some 
will  take  two  or  three  years  to  recover 
from  the  hard  Winter.  Oats  are  pretty 
good,  but  the  cold,  backward  Spring  was 
had  for  corn,  especially  on  low  land.  To¬ 
matoes  are  looking  fine,  with  a  large  acre¬ 
age.  Peas  on  high  land  have  done  well, 
bnt  on  low  land  it  was  too  wet  and  cold. 
Early  potatoes  are  good ;  late  ones  are 
just  coming  up.  Grapes  and  tomatoes  are 
the  money  crop  for  farmers  in  this  local¬ 
ity,  hut  some  have  cut  out  the  tomatoes 
on  account  of  the  labor  shortage.  Those 
who  depend  on  grapes  alone  will  be  short. 
I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  year  so  far  is  a 
fair  average.  s.  J,  S. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“No.  these  problems  of  food  control — ” 
began  the  talkative  idler.  “I’ve  got  one 
of  my  own  right  now,’’  interrupted  Farm¬ 
er  Corntossel.  “I’ve  got  to  drive  a  lot  o’ 
pigs  to  town.  And  if  there’s  any  kind  of 
food  harder  to  control  than  a  pig  goin’ 
along  a  road,  I  never  met  it.’’ — Washing¬ 
ton  Star, 


lation  : 

Butter,  best  prints .  2"^^ 

Tub.  good  to  choice . 

Eggs,  fancy  nearby .  57  to  GOc 

Good  to  choice .  -14  to  47e 

Bacon  .  45  to  ,50c 

Pork  chops  .  .8.5  to  40c 

Smoked  ham  . .• .  8.5  to  .380 

Steak  .  40  to  45c 

Roasting  beef  .  35  to  40c 

Smoked  tongue  .  32c 

Fresh  cod  .  20c 

Flounders  .  45c 

Fowls,  choice  .  40  to  45c 

F ricassee  .  3,5  to  38c 

Peaches,  qt .  20  to  25c 

String  beans,  qt .  .5  to  10c 

I’otatoes,  lb .  3  to  5c 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Fancy  prints.  52  to  .53c ;  tub  ci’eamery, 
best,  40  to  48c;  lower  grades,  41  to  44e. 

EGGS. 

Fancy  nearby,  48  to  .50c ;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  43  to  45c ;  lower  grades,  .35  to 
40c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  .30  to  44c;  fowls,  35  to  .37c; 
roosters.  22  to  23c ;  ducks,  26  to  30c ; 
liigoons.  pair.  .30  to  4.5c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

F owls.  3.3  to  30c ;  ducks,  35  to  36c ; 
squabs,  doz..  $4  to  .$4.25. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  new,  bu..  $1  to  .$2. .50;  peaches, 
6-basket  crate.  .$2  to  .$2..50 ;  watermelons. 
100.  .$25  to  .$6.5;  mnskmelons,  bu.,  .$2.2.5 
to  $3.2.5. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  No.  1.  hhl.,  .$4.50  to  .$,5.75; 
No.  '2.  .$2  50  to  $3.25 ;  sweet  potatoes,  bn., 
$1.75  to  .$3 ;  encumbers,  hu..  .50c  to  $1.25 ; 
onions,  bu.,  .$2.25  to  .$3. 

H.\Y  AND  STRAW. 

Ilav.  No.  1.  .$25..50  to  .$26.50;  No.  2, 
$23  to  $24;  No.  .0.  $17..50  to  $19.50; 
clover  mixed.  $17. .50  to  .$24.  Straw,  rye, 
$14. .50  to  $17 ;  oat  and  wheat,  $12.50  to 
.$14. 


Country-wide  Produce  Conditions 

Leading  vegetables  are  nearly  all  in 
lighter  supply  so  far  as  carlot  movement 
is  concerned,  the  nearby  produce  filling 
the  markets  to  an  increasing  extent. 
.Southern  and  Southwestern  onions,  cab¬ 
bage.  asparagus  and  [jejipers  are  moving 
in  light  volume.  'Phere  is  a  moderate  vol¬ 
ume  still  of  Southern  tomatoes  and  cn- 
cnmliers.  Northern  onions  are  beginning 
to  take  the  place  of  Southwestern  stock 
and  selling  around  $2  per  100  lbs.,  in  large 
lots.  Supply  seems  likely  to  be  lighter 
than  last  year.  I’otatoes  are  moving  very 
moderately,  at  a  volume  considerably  be¬ 
low  that  of  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  decline 
is  owing  chiefly  to  the  partial  failure  in 
Virginia,  shipments  from  that  State  being 
less  than  one-half  of  last  year’s  rate. 
Prices  are  up  again  to  above  .$5  per  bbl. 
at  .shipping  points,  and  exceed  $6  in  va¬ 
rious  Northern  city  markets. 

Southern  and  Sonthwe.stern  fruit  is  in 
light  snpiily  owing  to  abrupt  declines  in 
volume  of  oranges,  plums  and  other  fruits 
from  California.  It  appears  that  Cali¬ 
fornia  will  he  nearly  out  of  the  market 
for  fruit  this  season  owing  to  heavy  pur¬ 
chases  of  dried  fruits  for  Army  and  Navy 
use  and  for  the  Allies.  It  is  likely  that 
considerable  amounts  of  Eastern  dried  ap¬ 
ples  will  al.so  be  required.  Eastern  apples 
are  increasing  raiiklly  in  volume  of  move¬ 
ment  and  Georgia  peaches  are  nnnsnally 
abundant,  the  wholesale  prices  holding 
well  at  .$2  to  .$2.75  per  six-basket  carrier 
for  Elbertas  in  the  large  Northern  mar¬ 
kets.  Watermelons,  over  300  cars  per 
day,  more  than  half  of  them  from 
Georgia,  are  selling  well  at  .$.300  to  $500 
per  ear.  Mnskmelons  are  declining  in 
volume,  but  hold  about  steady  in  price. 

G.  15.  P. 


Strawberries  on  some  farms  were  a  good 
crop,  bringing  from  20  to  25c  per  qt., 
while  on  the  next  farm  they  would  he 
practically  a  failure.  Blackberries  the 
same ;  raspberries  are  just  hoginnlng  to 
ripen.  Cherries,  15c ;  butter  and  eggs, 
40c  ;  butter  is  slow  on  account  of  so  many 


n  A  ’ll  All  We  have  many  able-bodied  young 
UU  lUU  men,  mostly  without  farming 
experience,  who  wish  to  work 
y  F  F  A  on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good, 

11  t  El  II  steady,  sober  man,  write  for  an 
orclerblank.Onrs  isa  philantUrop- 
F  H  n  U  ic  organization  and  we  make  no 

I  H  n  ITI  charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

II  F  1  p  7  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOOEH 

^  ™  •  176  Second  Avenne  N.  Y.  City 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it  known  hero. 

This  Rate  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  uso<l,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  trcneral  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Egfca  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  .will  ffo  under  proper  hcadinfirs  on  other  pa^es. 
Seed  and  Nursery  adverti'sements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Two  married  men  to  work  on  farm; 

must  be  good  workers,  and  understand  the 
handling  of  mules:  house,  garden  and  wood  fur¬ 
nished.  Apply,  with  references,  to  H.AMILTON, 
manager.  The  Hermitage  Stock  Farm,  Centre- 
ville,  .Md. 

WANTED— .\t  once,  single  man,  above  draft 
age,  thoroughly  qualified  and  competent  to 
care  for  squab  plant  of  about  one  thousand  pairs 
of  breed'ers — Crosses  and  Carneaiix:  desirable 
opportunity  for  such  a  man;  no  other  need  ap¬ 
ply;  references  as  to  character  and  ability:  state 
wages  expected;  board  and  room  furnished. 
Address  J.  B.  CASTERLINE,  Orchard  Park, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Elderly  woman  to  assist  with  gen¬ 
eral  housework;  steady  employment  to  the 
right  party:  state  wages  expected  in  first  let¬ 
ter;  Protestant.  MRS.  W.  J  BELL,  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

WANTED — A  herdsman  on  dairy  farm;  must  be 
married,  sober  and  industrious;  excellent 
wages,  includ'iiig  Iiouse  with  all  modem  improve¬ 
ments,  etc.,  etc.;  state  salary  expected  and  send 
references.  F.  E.  OSBORNE,  Derby,  Conn, 

SI’LENDID  OPPORTUNITY  for  young  experi¬ 
enced  scientific  graduate  stock  farm  manager: 
graduate  veterinarian  preferred,  who  can  and 
will  not  hesitate  to  work  himself,  and  who 
knows  liow  to  raise  hogs  economically;  this  is 
a  new  corporation,  organized  to  develop  a  live 
hog  industry  in  New  York  State;  we  have  the 
place;  now  we  want  the  man  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  problem  of  raising  hogs  and 
general  farming  scientifically;  permanent,  grow¬ 
ing  position  if  satisfactory:  monthly  drawing 
account  and  i)ereentage  of  net  profits.  Address 
RE.VCON  PIGGERY,  Beacon,  N.  Y.,  Gen.  Del. 

W.VNTED — Man,  single,  to  assist  in  cowstaI)Ie; 

good  milker;  one  wlio  understands  butter¬ 
making  preferred:  wages  $80  per  montli,  witli 
room :  must  be  solier  and  flidustrious.  Apply  to 
JOHN  A.  FORBES,  Supt.,  Cliurles  M.  Schwab 
Estate,  Loretto,  Pa. 

HELP  WANTED— Man  and  wife,  man  alwve 
draft  age,  for  general  farm  work;  one  who  can 
take  charge  and  run  farm  when  my  son  goes 
into  army;  wife,  good  cook  and  housekeeper: 
want  congenial  people  and  good,  honest  workers: 
references  re<iuired:  wages  .$(!.")  montli  and  found 
for  botli.  .'Address  11.  A.  BENNETT,  I’aranuis 
Road,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED — -Vugust  first,  American  married  man 
as  farmer  and  teamster  on  private  estate  in 
Orange  County;  must  bo  cnpal)le  and  temperate; 
lilieral  wages,  witli  cottage,  mirk  and  fuel  fur¬ 
nished;  also  one  single  man.  .Vddress  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4220,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  PER.MANENT  situation  for  a  clean,  compe¬ 
tent  person  as  cook,  who  must  know  how  to 
make  good  wholesome  bread,  for  a  family  in 
country  of  three  adults:  wages,  $.30;  every  mod¬ 
ern  improvement.  Answer  ADVERTISER  4221, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  AND  WIFE  WANTED  on  small  farm  near 
’town;  man  to  do  general  farm  work,  and 
woman  to  do  housework.  WAWON.MSSA 

FARMS,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Operator  for  farm  creamery  selling 
Grade  "A”  milk  at  retail;  must  be  reliable, 
clean  and  obliging;  good  wages  witli  board  and 
lodging  for  .snitalile  man;  give  references  and 
apply  to  BROAD  BROOK  FARM,  Bedford  Hills, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Two  married  men  for  dairy;  must 
be  first-class  milkers  and  up  to  date;  house, 
wood,  butter  and  milk  furnished:  good  wages. 
Apply,  witli  references,  to  HAMILTON,  manager, 
The  liermitage  Stock  Farm,  Centreville,  Md. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  wantPd  a.s  goneral  manager  on  a 
large  commercial  dairy  farm,  by  Sept.  1;  rec¬ 
ommendations  furnistied;  American;  single;  life 
experience;  state  salary  willing  to  5)ay.  AD- 
VER'TISER  4214,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.'VNTED — Position  as  manager  of  large  farm  to 
be  run  on  busim-ss  l)asis;  scientific  knowledge 
and  j)ractical  experience:  soils,  crops,  breeding 
and  feeding;  umiuestlonable  evidence  of  altility 
and  integrity:  references.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4232,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MAN.VGER,  10  years’  experience  in 
all  I)ranches;  capable  taking  cliarge  of  plant: 
agricultural  graduate;  understand  vegetable  gar¬ 
dening,  cows,  etc.:  fine  references.  ADVER- 
I'lSEK  4219,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


M.VRRIED  MAN,  large  experience  as  caretaker 
of  farm  stock,  wislics  corrcspond'cnce  witlf  re- 
sponsit)Ie  person.  TAYLOR,  Brook  Street, 
P,rat(leboro,  Vermont. 


POULTRYMAN — Single,  experienced,  desires  to 
take  charge  of  plant:  capable  of  getting  re¬ 
sults.  ADVERTISER  4230,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  companion  to  elderly 
lady;  best  references;  refined  person.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  42,33,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Englishman,  widower,  four 
eliildren,  experienced,  practical  worker;  horti¬ 
culturist.  dairyman,  poultry,  college  graduate, 
high  moral  cliaracter;  highest  references;  would 
accept  position  where  for  a  salary  basis,  care  of 
cliildren  (school  age)  in  Christian  home  and 
share  of  profits  would  be  entertained.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4224,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.'VNTED — Position  by  married  man,  one  child. 

for  general  farm  work;  experienced  in  ail 
lines:  good  references;  wiling  to  board  help: 
age  33;  state  wages.  HUGO  DAHMS,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  1,  Portchester,  N.  Y. 


POtlLTRYJIAN,  experienced  and  thoroughly 
trained  in  modern  methods,  desires  steady  po¬ 
sition.  ADVERTISER  4228,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  single  young  man  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  truck  or  general  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4220,  care  Rpral  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT,  good  worker,  wishes 
position  on  gentleman’s  farm  or  estate;  tem¬ 
perate,  expert  witli  all  farm  machinery,  rotation 
of  farm  and  garden  crops,  good  lierdsman  and 
veterinary,  handling  large  estate  and'  large  herd 
of  registered  stock;  handy  with  tools;  can  drive 
automobile;  do  all  repairs;  married:  references. 
ADVERTISER  4229,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  jwivate  estate  by  prac¬ 
tical  single  man  as  (I'airyman;  good  milker: 
excellent  buttermaker;  agricultural  graduate; 
also  thoroughly  understand  poultry.  ADVER- 
3'ISER  4231,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.\N3'RD — Position  as  assistant  gardener  or 
poultryman  by  a  single  man;  exempted;  sober; 
state  wages  and  board.  ADVERTISER  4223, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position  on  commercial 
chicken  farm;  or  take  charge  of  small  plant. 
ADVERTISER  4225,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  superintendent,  farm  manager,  or 
working  manager  on  purebred  stock  and  dairy 
farm,  or  general  farming,  Jerseys  preferred; 
practical  and  scientific;  capable  of  handling  any 
l)roposition,  and  can  produce  results;  life  ex¬ 
perience;  l)est  of  references;  sold  my  farm 
r(*ason  for  change;  married,  draft  exempt;  state 
fully  all  particulars  first  letter;  would  consider 
sliare  proposition.  ADVERTISER  4222,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


OPPORTUNITY' — .\t  liberty  October  first;  posi¬ 
tion  wanted  by  superintendent  with  ability; 
exijerienced  in  all  branches  of  farming  and  A. 
R.  O.  work:  competent  to  fill  first-class  posi¬ 
tion.  In  reply,  state  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4217,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  M.-^NAGER,  married,  desires  position; 

14  years  of  practical  experience;  strictly  sober; 
finest  references.  .-Iddress  ADl'ERTTSER  4216, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  containing  LI  acres, 
one-folirth  mile  from  town  of  3,500  population, 
with  splendid  schools  and  cburelies,  situated  on 
Du  Pont  Boulevard;  farm  equipped  as  follows; 
incubating  capacity,  9,000  eggs;  brooding  ca¬ 
pacity,  12,000  cliicks;  laying  iionses  for  4,fK)0 
bens;  500  apple  trees;  large  house  containing 
11  rooms;  the  owners  are  engaged  in  other  busi¬ 
ness  and  cannot  give  this  the  proper  attention. 
THE  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM.  Milford,  Del. 


FARM  FOR  S.-VLIi — 42  acres;  all  can  be  culti¬ 
vated;  nearly  new  bnihVIngs;  nice  timber  lot; 
crops  all  sowed;  eorn,  Alfalfa,  oats,  beans,  liay, 
potatoes  and  biickwlieat;  all  in  good  shape;  write 
for  partieulars.  ADVERTISER  4227,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  S.'VLE — Farm  130  acres  near  Pouglikeei’sie ; 

crops,  tools,  10  cattle,  3  horses;  810,000; 
.*3,000  cash;  balance  mortgage.  W.  LEONARD, 
555  West  ISiitli  St.,  New  York  City. 


WILL  EXCH.VNGE  my  large  fruit  farm  for  a 
well-located  but  smaller  fruit  or  dairy  farm. 
.Vddress  BOX  12(1,  Esopus,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  F.VRM  for  sale;  desiralde  for  boarders 
or  poultry  raising.  .\ddre8s  MRS.  L.  A. 
EGGE,  Box  94,  .Maimet,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 250-acre  farm;  a  payer;  Investigate. 

Information,  description,  terms,  write  TABOR, 
R.  D.  1,  Box  7,  Clieshire,  Mass. 


TEN  MILKS  from  railroad,  40-acre  poultry  farm. 
F.  G.  SEARS,  West  Cummlngton,  Mass. 


Miscellaneous 


SIX  hog  lielf-feeders,  10-busIiel  capacity,  $60; 

Smith  hog  breeding  crate,  $18;  five-ton  Fair- 
bank’s  wagon  scale,  $75;  will  trade  for  live 
stock.  L.  .M.  T.'\.YLOR.  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.\I,E — Pure  woolen  yarn  from  the  wool 
from  our  own  sheep;  gray  sock  size  only;  75c 
skein,  VL  lb.  WISEMAN  F'ARMS,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
2,  Lewiston,  Me. 


CIDER  PRESS  grater  and'  five-ton  scale  for 
sale.  F.  PALMER,  Coscob,  Conn. 


FOR  S.VIiE — 2,400-egg  Cand'ee  incubator,  com¬ 
plete;  Newton  I)rooder  house  stove;  No.  12 
Mann’s  bone  cutter,  good  as  new:  these  good's 
will  be  crated  in  good  sliape;  shipped  anywhere. 
H.  F.  SIIINOSKE,  Eagleville  Sanatorium,  Eagle- 
ville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  outfit:  capacity  96  cans; 

special  coiipcr  kutsup  cooker;  evaporator  ca¬ 
pacity  3  hnshels;  No.  2  and  3  cans;  all  new. 
MILTON  HEUTIIE,  75  Worth  St.,  New  York. 


W.'VNTED — Second-hand  bean,  pea  thresher. 
NI.M  DAVIS,  AbingcTon,  Va. 


WANTED— Alfalfa  and  clover  hay.  F.  A.  LONG, 
Frankford,  Del. 


FOR  SALK — Cheese  and  butter  factory,  etieap, 
taking  in  about  10,000  pounds  milk  daily. 
LE  ROY  GRANT,  Parish,  N.  Y. 


the  car  owner  who  keeps  a  careful 
record  of first  cost,  cost  of  each  mile 
of  wear,  and  the  final  cost,  is  bound 
to  recognize  the  truth  in  the  uni¬ 
versal  judgment  of  Fisk  users  ^ — 
that  tire  value,  mileage  and  anti¬ 
skid  protection,  as  standardized  by 
the  eood  old  reliable 


the  greatest  that  money  can  bu 
-consistently  dependable,  alway 


A  Fisk  Service  Branch 
conveniently  near 
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Soil  Temperatures  and  Crop  Production 

Part  I. 

NE(}LKCTEr)  FACTOR.— Tt  is  mther  strange 
that  in  all  the  extensive  investigations  of  the 
nnmerous  experiment  stations, 
and  all  the  various  discussions 
of  farm  practice  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press,  the  effect  of 
high  temperatures  of  soil  on 
crop  production  lias  never 
been  seriously  investigatetl  or 
considered.  If  there  has  been 
such  investigation  or  di.scu.s- 
siou  it  has  e.scaped  my  atten¬ 
tion.  After  residing  for  nearly 
10  years  in  the  extreme  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Florid;!,  interested 
in  growing  various  truck 
crops,  and  .iu.st  as  much  in¬ 
terested  in  noting  the  be¬ 
havior  of  oats,  wheat,  grasses 
and  other  plants  native  to 
more  temperate  zones,  tliat 
occasionally  spring  as  volun¬ 
teers  from  seeds  carried  in 
manure  or  otherwise.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  I'iniiting 
factors  in  crop  jiroduction 
both  North  and  South. 

TEMPERATT^RES  COM¬ 
PARED.— To  simplify  the  dis- 
cu.ssion  at  this  point,  let  us 
compare  the  maximum  and 
minimum  aerial,  and  also  the 
deep  subsoil  temperatures  of 
the  two  [loints  of  the  country 
I  am  intimately  acquainted 
with,  namely.  Southeastern 
Pennsylv.inia  and  Southea-st- 
ern  Florida  : 

Average  Average  Temp,  of 

Temp.  Teiii[>.  Wei!  W.-iter 
for  .T.'in’y  for  .Tiily  Year  Uoimd 

Penn.  .“>(>  7f!  50 

Fla..  00  81  75 

The  outstanding  fact  I  wisli 
to  call  special  attention  to 
here  is  tlie  slight  difference  in 
average  Summer  temperature, 
only  six  degrees,  and  the  wide 
difference  in  deep  subsoil 
temperature  as  shown  by  well 
water.  25  degrees.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  Summer  tempera¬ 
tures  in  Penn.sylvani:i  are 

100  degrees  or  more;  in  Soutli- 
eastern  Fhnida  never  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  95.  though  for  .some 
weeks  90  degrees  or  more  is 
reached  for  a  few  hours  al¬ 
most  evei\v  day.  Now  we  are 
in  a  position  to  note  what 
influence  tliese  various  phases 
of  temperature  have  on  tem¬ 
perature  zone  crops. 

EXPERIMENTING  WITH 
VEGETABLES.— Arriving  in 
I’lorida  I  studied  Summer  temperatures  tliorou.ghly 
and  finding  them  .so  .slightly  different  from  what  I 
had  lieen  accustomed  to.  and.  especially,  as  I  found 
tlie  maximum  temperature  less  severe  than  in  Penu- 
.sylvania,  I  concluded  there  was  necessarily  some 
mist:ike  in  the  local  information  that  the  ordinary 


garden  vegetables  could  not  be  grown  successfully 
here  in  the  Summer.  So  I  planted  a  mixed  g.arden 
with  special  care,  including  most  of  the  common 
vegetables.  They  made  a  fair  start  during  .Vpril  and 
May;  but  as  Summer  came  on.  they  gradually  just 


lost  interest  in  life  and  disappeifred.  Duly  the 
tropicals,  eggplant,  peppers,  okra  and  sweet  potatoes 
survived,  and  of  these  eggplant  and  peppers  were  not 
at  their  best.  The  “I-told-you-so”  had  his  inning, 
but  I  keiit  constant  watch  for  every  hint  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  prolilem  utffil  I  was  thor.nighly  convinced 


that  it  is  not  the  aerial  portion  of  the  plant,  but  the 
root  .system  that  .suffered  chiefly  from  sub-tropical 
conditions  in  Summer.  The  proha liility  of  this  asser¬ 
tion  can  perhaps  he  best  appreciated  in  this  wa3'’: 
To  one  lying  on  the  ground,  in  the  shade,  on  a  hot 

da.v  in  midsummer,  in  the 
North,  the  ground  will  pres- 
entl.v  feel  uncomfortably  cool ; 
only  a  few  feet  beneath  the 
temperature  is  50  degree.s. 
while  to  one  lying  on  the 
ground  in  similar  situation 
and  time  in  South  Florida 
thei*e  would  he  little  or  no  dis- 
comfoit.  The  temperature 
beneath  is  75  degrees. 

THE  MARGIN  OF  COOL¬ 
NESS. — ^^That  margin  of  cool¬ 
ness  of  soil  in  Summertime 
North  appears  to  i>e  essential 
for  the  health.v  development  of 
the  root  .system  of  plants  na¬ 
tive  to  tenqierate  regions.  \'a- 
rious  observations  point  to  this 
theory  as  correct.  Thus  in  gen¬ 
eral  it  is  difficult  under  most 
conditions  to  get  a  seed  bed, 
sa.v  of  tomatoes,  to  start  here 
in  an.vthing  like  healthy  con¬ 
dition  before  September  1.  and 
careful  watering,  which  in¬ 
sures  cooling  by  evaporation, 
is  invariably  helpful.  Gar¬ 
deners  in  the  North  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  fact  tiiat  to¬ 
mato  seeds  will  lie  dormant 
in  the  .soil  through  Winter, 
and  germinate  as  the  soil  be¬ 
comes  warm  in  the  Spring, 
but  it  limy  seem  odd  that 
tomato  seeds  here  will  lie  dor¬ 
mant  during  the  warm  Sum¬ 
mer  months,  and  germinate 
when  the  soil  becomes  cool  in 
the  Fall,  though  most  gar¬ 
deners  of  experience  will  re¬ 
call  difficulties  with  cabba.ge, 
lettuce,  and  possibly  some 
other  -seeds  sown  in  midsum¬ 
mer.  even  in  the  North.  I 
have  never  seen  oats  thrive 
here  in  midsummer  except  a 
few'  chance  plants  in  the  t)or- 
ders  of  our  white  rock  roads 
where  the  white  surface  ra¬ 
diates  the  sun's  heat  and  re¬ 
mains  cool,  though  oats  ;ire  a 
common  volunteer  during  Win¬ 
ter  in  the  truck  fields.  I  Imve 
seen  good  plants  of  Timothy 
on  these  same  white-rock  road 
borders,  hut  nowhere  else  un¬ 
der  any  conditions. 

I )ETRI MENTAL  T  E  M  - 
RER.VTFRE.- These  various 
observations  force  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  for  most  plants  in¬ 
digenous  to  temperate  zones, 
there  is  a  point  in  soil  temperature  somewdiere  be¬ 
tween  70  and  80  degrees,  any  rise  beyond  which  is 
detrimental  to  the  plant  Also  the  evidence  is  rather 
clear  that  this  dama,ge  point  varies  with  diff'erent 
.species  of  plants.  Thus  turnips,  wdiicli  start  well  in 
Summer  in  the  North  are  among  the  first  to  start 


Tfarvesting  Oats  in  8t.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  Fig.  /t52. 
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well  here  in  the  Fall.  There  probably  are  a  few  spe- 
eie.s  for  which  the  damage  point  is  below  70  degrees. 
For  instance,  I  have  never  .succeeded  in  getting  true 
spinach  to  thrive  here  at  all.  while  the  so-called  New 
Zealand  spinach  is  perfectly  at  home. 

F.EXEFKTAL  TEMl'EK.V'l'rRES.— If  there  is  a 
damage  point  in  soil  temperature  for  a  given  crop, 
what  is  the  most  beneficial  .‘;oil  temperature  for  that 
crop?  Does  temperatures  alxtve  the  damage  point 
do  temporary  or  ])ermanent  damage  to  the  crop? 
What  relation  is  there  between  the  damage  ])oint 
and  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil?  I  low  much 
of  the  benefits  of  cultivation  and  mulching,  for  mois¬ 
ture  conservation,  should  really  be  credited  as  bene¬ 
fits  from  soil  temperature  control?  Would  it  be 
practical  and  profitable  in  tlvese  days  of  artificial 
refrigeration  to  reduce  the  soil  temperature  of  lim¬ 
ited  areas  for  gardening  purposes  in  tropical  and  sub¬ 
tropical  localities  for  growing  Summer  vegetable 
supplies  as  greenhouses  are  practical  for  growing 
Winter  vegetable  .supplies  in  the  North? 

EAKT.Y  PLANT’IND. — Taking  the  proposition  of  a 
‘‘damage  point"  and  a  “most  l)eneficial  point”  of 
itemperature,  this  alone  presents  a  wide  field  of 
thought  as  to  how  to  prevent  the  one  and  approxi¬ 
mate  the  other.  Practical  experience  has  forced  the 
temperate  clime  farmer  to  secure  these  conditions 
by  early  planting.  The  advanced  foliage  of  the 
early  crop  .shades  the  soil  in  midsummer.  In  gen¬ 
eral  a  late  crop  is  a  comparative  failure,  unless  it 
is  a  crop  adapted  to  Fall  planting,  after  Summer 
heat  is  past.  I  have  heard  the  remark:  ‘‘The  wheat 
and  grass  are  beginning  to  shade  the  ground  so  there 
is  little  further  danger  from  drought”  made  by 
farmers  Avho  ought  to  have  known  better,  as  every 
blade  added  in  growth  evidently  recpiired  additional 
moisture  for  its  support,  and  yet,  somehow,  the  ad¬ 
vanced  field  that  is  shaded  keeps  its  advantage  in 
spite  of  drought. 

YIELDS  IN  lIKilT  LATITUDES.— May  not  the 
main  reason  for  Euroi)e‘s  supremacy  in  yield  per 
acre  of  potatoes  and  small  cereals  be  that  her  chief 
producing  sections  are  in  so  much  higher  latitudes 
than  ours,  with  couse<iuently  lower  soil  temperatures 
in  Summer?  The  i)benomenal  growth  of  crops 
adapted  to  such  regions,  reported  from  Alaska  and 
other  fertile  far  Northern  points,  even  where  the 
soil  thaws  but  a  few  feet  in  Summer,  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  for  many  crops  the  ideal  condition  for 
rapid  growth  is  warm  air  and  cold  soil.  I  well  re¬ 
member  one  of  the  most  remarkable  developments 
of  vegetation  I  have  ever  .seen  was  one  Spring 
when  Summer  weather  came  suddenly  and  for  once 
<'ontinued  early  in  April. 

SOIL  TEMPERATURE  DAMAttE.— Is  soil  tem- 
])erature  damage  permanent  or  temporary?  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  damage  would  doubtless  be  found  by  exact 
experimentation  to  increase  in  severity  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  increase  of  temperature  above  the  mini- 
imini  damage  point.  Also  such  damage  would  vary 
with  dilfereiit  species  of  plants  and  probably  with 
varieties  of  the  same  species.  It  may  be  well  here  to 
note  that  maximum  soil  temperatures  at  or  near  the 
surface  may  bo  much  higher  and  of  wider  daily 
variation  than  air  temperatures.  I  have  repeatedly 
exposed  thermometers  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
on  hotest  days,  both  North  and  South,  and  the  maxi¬ 
mum  temperatures  in  all  cases  was  approximately 
320  degrees.  A  dry  sandy  soil  at  such  times  will 
register  about  the  same  or  more  in  the  first  inch  or 
two,  while  a  moist  loam  soil  under  the  evaporating 
effects  of  a  bri.sk  wind  would  show  about  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air. 

Florida.  n.  l.  haktmax. 


Why  Not  Mail  Order  Farm  Produce? 

XTENDING  PARCEL  POST.— ^Yhen  the  parcel 
l)ost  was  first  put  in  operatU)n,  great  re.-^ults 
were  expected  in  the  Avay  of  direct  selling  by  the 
l)roducer  to  the  consumer.  '  Undoubtedly  a  large 
amount  of  farm  produce  is  thus  sold,  although  exact 
figures  or  even  close  estimates  cannot  be  given,  but 
it  is  certainly  true  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
of  dwellers  in  cities  and  towns  are  not  benefited  by 
the  farm-to-consumer  parcel  post,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly.  Many  country  people  know  from  experience 
that  it  is  often  convenient  and  economical  to  buy 
general  merchandise  from  the  large  mail  order  houses 
in  the  citie.s,  and  the  owner  or  stock  holder  of  the 
mail  order  houses  know  that  it*  is  profitable  to  sell 
goods  in  that  way. 

A  GREAT  FARM  BUSINESS —.Tudging  from  the 
35-cent  dollar,  there  would  be  a  good  opportunity  for 
profit  in  the  establishment  of  a  large  mail  order 
house  out  on  a  fai-m  to  sell  farm  pnalucts  to  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  cities.  In  order  that  such  a  concern 
may  succeed  it  must  conform  to  certain  conditions 
that  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  general 


merchandise  houses:  it  must  offer  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  variety,  it  must  be  prepare<l  to  take  the  utmost 
pains  to  ."satisfy  its  customers,  it  must  adverti.se,  it 
must  sell  only  for  cash  with  the  order,  and  it  must 
send  price  lists  free  of  charge  to  all  who  apply  and 
to  all  its  customers  as  often  as  it  may  be  advisable 
to  imblisb  new  ones,  and  to  lists  of  city  people  ob¬ 
tained  from  telephone  directories  and  other  sources. 
Such  price  lists  would  be  very  small  and  inexpensive 
compared  witli  general  merchandise  catalogues,  and 
should  be  published  lu'obably  once  a  Aveek,  and  there 
.should  be  mailed  with  them  small  circulars  telling 
at  one  time  of  certain  AVa.A's  to  prepare  certain  vege¬ 
tables,  at  another  time  calling  attention  to  some 
particular  article,  and  so  on.  thus  drumming  up 
trade. 

A  CONCENTRATION  OF  INDUSTRIES.— In  or¬ 
der  to  give  satisfaction  and  hold  customers,  the  con¬ 
cern  should  produce  and  manufacture  the  largest 
possible  A-ariety,  in  (luantities  large  enough  to  fill  all 
orders.  Hence  there  must  be  greenhouses,  cold  stor¬ 
age,  grist  mill,  pnckle  factory,  canning  factory  and 
other  accessories.  Avhich  Avould  necessitate  the  indus¬ 
trialization  of  that  particular  farm  or  group  of 
farms.  Undoubtedly  the  best  and  most  efficient  Avay 
of  conducting  such  a  business  avouUI  be  by  means  of 
a  corporation  formed  for  that  juirpose. 

FARM  INDUSTRIALIZATION.— In  the  discussion 
of  the  matter  some  months  ago  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  many 
objections  Avere  brought  against  the  industrialization 
of  agriculture,  but  in  this  time  of  Avar  many  changes 
are  being  made  in  various  lines  of  human  activity, 
Avhether  those  concerned  object  or  not.  and  in  the 
general  readjustment  farming  Avill  have  to  take  its 
•medicine  along  Avitb  the  rest.  But  it  by  no  means 
folloAvs  that  the  establishment  of  a  few  or  of  many 
indu.rtrialized  farm  enterjjrises  Avould  Avipe  out  all  the 
individual  farmers;  in  all  probability  many  of  the 
latter  will  l)e  doing  business  for  many  years  to  come. 

Suffolk  Go..  N.  Y.  nAXiEE  t.  iiixckley. 


Prices  for  Black  Walnut  Timber 

Last  Aveek  Ave  referred  to  the  Government’s  need 
of  black  Avalnut  timber,  and  the  fact  that  people 
Avho  luiA^e  such  timber  for  sale  find  it  diflicult  to 
make  price  or  to  figure  on  the  value  of  their  trees. 
We  have  noAv  received  documents  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  and  also  letters  from  buyers  of  this  timber. 
It  seems  that  the  Government  has  designated  certain 
linns  in  various  parts  of  the  country  Avho  Avill  buy 
tlie  Avalnut  logs  in  carload  lots,  Avhile  some  of  them 
will  l)uy  the  standing  Avalnut.  The  names  of  these 
purchasers  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  United  State  Dei)artment  of  .Agricul¬ 
ture.  There  are  snmller  contractors  Avho  Avill  buy 
Avalnut  if  desired.  .As  for  prices,  one  of  the  dealers 
in  Cincinnati  Avrites  us  as  folloAvs : 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  safe- for  you.  in  advising 
your  readers,  that  Avalnut  logs  of  prime  qualit.v.  lengths 
eight  to  1()  feet,  diameter  32  inches  and  up  at  the  small 
end,  Avould  be  Avorth  .$100  per  3.000  feet  on  stump. 
Avhere  the  hauling  does  not  exceed  eight  miles.  Of 
course,  you  undei-stand  to  do  this  the  <)perator.  or  pro¬ 
ducer,  must  have  cutting,  hauling  and  loading  expenses, 
and  that  Avould  amount  to  at  least  $20  to  $30  per  1,000 
feet  for  such  Avork. 

The  Forest  Service  also  makes  the  following  .state¬ 
ment  about  the  logs : 

Logs  are  Avanted  12  inches  and  OA-er  in  diameter  at 
the  sm.'ill  end.  and  eight.  10.  12.  etc.,  feet  in  length.  A 
feAV  logs  doAvn  to  10  inches  in  diameter  and  six  feet  in 
length  AA'ill  be  accepted  in  order  to  avoid  Avasting  useful 
parts  of  the  tree.  Trees  cutting  less  than  a  10-foot  log 
34  inches  in  diameter  lose  much  in  scaling,  and  should 
be  cut  sparingly,  and  only  to  fill  out  an  order.  The 
Doyle  rule  is  the  one  most  commonl.v  used  for  scaling 
logs.  To  find  the  number  of  hoard  feet  by  the  Doyle 
rule,  subtract  four  inches  from  the  diameter  of  the  small 
end  of  the  log,  measured  in  inches  :  scpiare  one-ciuarter 
of  the  remainder  and  multiply  the  result  by  the  length 
of  the  log  in  feet.  For  example,  a  log  1(1  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  at  the  small  end  and  30  feet  long  has  90  board  feet. 

Prices  for  tbe.se  logs  Avill  vary  Avidely.  They  are 
based  on  the  diameter  of  the  log  and  the  cost  of 
hauling  them  to  the  manufacturing  plant.  It  is 
stated  that  good  clear  Avalnut  logs  of  high  quality 
have  averaged  around  $so  to  $90  per  1.000  board  feet, 
liigher  or  loAver.  depending  on  the  diameter  of  the 
log  and  its  location  on  the  stump.  Smaller  Avalnut 
has  been  bringing  $00  to  $s0  iier  1.000  feet.  A  car¬ 
load  of  Avalnut  logs  generally  runs  from  3.000  to 
5,000  board  feet.  This  Avill  mean  18  to  25  of  the 
larger  logs  and  30  to  50  of  the  smaller  ones.  It  is 
not  practical  to  try  to  .ship  less  than  carload  lots  for 
any  long  distance,  and  therefore,  Avlien  a  farmer  has 
only  one  or  tAvo  trees  he  cannot  expect  to  get  as 
large  a  price  as  he  Avould  if  he  could  deliver  a  full 
carload.  . 


Noxious  Weeds  Used  as  Flowers 

SOME  of  our  American  seedsmen  are  making  the 
mistake  of  offering  plants  Avhich  have  become 
a  ](est  in  certain  i)arts  of  the  country  as  ornamental 
shrubs  or  flowers.  One  case  of  this  sort  is  the 
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orange  hawkweed,  known  in  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  devil’s  paintbrush.  It  is  named  Avell,  for 
Avhen  its  characteristic  color  thickens  on  ’the  pas¬ 
tures,  farmers  may  Avell  feel  that  the  evil  one  him¬ 
self  is  putting  the  mark  of  a  curse  upon  the  farm. 
We  can  find  plenty  of  farms  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  country  Avhich  have  become  practically  aban¬ 
doned  becaiise  of  the  prevalence  of  this  Aveed.  It 
becomes  a  terrible  pest  Avben  neglected,  and  Avill 
quickly  run  through  an  entire  neighborhood.  One 
of  our  readers  say.s  he  has  been  fighting  it  for  10 
years  on  his  farm  in  Vermont,  using  salt  and  other 
remedies  recommended  by  the  experts.  He  .says  it 
Avill  take  him  10  years  more  of  the  most  thorough 
Avork  to  get  rid  of  this  pest,  and  .such  a  man  does 
not  take  kindly  to  the  thought  of  .seeing  this  enemy 
of  farming  sent  out  as  a  floAver.  This  is  the  Avay 
he  puts  it : 

This  seed  can  do  as  much  harm  as  the  Kaiser  if  it 
once  gets  a  good  foothold  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  bitter,  poisonous  weed ;  cattle  and  horses  gen¬ 
erally  will  not  eat  hay  that  contains  it,  and  when  they 
do  they  get  sick.  I  have  seen  acres  and  acres  of  land 
orange  with  the  blossoms  Avhich  go  to  seed  late  in  .Tune 
like  a  thistle,  and  bloAv  all  over  the  country.  If  the 
blossoms  are  picked  before  they  bloom  and  laid  on  the 
ground  they  will  still  bloom  and  go  to  seed  and  blow 
around.  I  haA’e  knoAvn  personally  of  a  great  deal  of 
damage  done  to  meadoAvs  in  Vermont,  NeAV  Hampshire 
and  Canada.  In  some  sections  the  Avhole  po])ulatiou 
Avas  ordered  to  turn  out  and  destroy  the  pest.  M.  n. 

It  may  .seem  like  a  small  matter  to  those  Avbo 
plant  a  feAV  .seeds  and  are  pleased  Avith  this  pretty 
fioAver,  but  they  run  the  risk  of  spreading  the  Aveed 
all  through  localities  Avbere  there  is  nuicb  pa.sture 
land,  and  in  these  times,  at  lea.st.  evei’yone  should 
be  Avilling  to  give  up  the  use  of  a  floAver  Avhich  Avhen 
it  mns  away  from  cultivation  becomes  a  pest  like 
this  liaAvkAveed.  Some  of  the  States  are  to  have 
direct  hiAvs  against  the  propagation  of  this  plant, 
and  self-interest,  if  nothing  else,  should  lead  our 
seedsmen  to  cut  the  haAvkAveed  out  of  their  cata¬ 
logue,  because  one  Avho  has  fought  this  pest  hard 
Avill  Avork  aAvay  from  any  other  plants  a.ssociated 
with  it 


Wood  Ashes  for  Wheat 

Would  it  bo  advisable  to  sow  ashes  (wood)  in  place 
of  fertilizer  for  Avheat?  The  ashes  are  in  barrels  and 
boxes  in  cellar,  and  Avould  require  sifting  before  being 
soAvn.  What  Avould  be  the  best  method  of  sifting? 
How  many  barrels  per  acre?  Would  there  be  any 
danger  of  burning  the  Avheat  if  the  soil  Avas  dry  at  time 
of  seeding?  J.  L.  c. 

('linton  Co.,  Mich. 

HE  Avood  ashes  contain  potash.  i)ho.sphorus  and 
lime.  and.  so  far  as  these  elements  of  plant 
food  go.  Avill  take  the  place  of  the  fertilizer.  The 
ashes  do  not  contain  any  nitrogen,  and  most  of  the 
fertilizers  sold  at  this  time  contain  no  pota.sh,  and 
you  must  consider  this  difference  in  substituting  the 
ashes.  On  good  soil  Avhere  a  rotation  containing 
clover  is  folloAved.  the  ashes  Avill  give  good  results, 
but  on  thinner  land  Avhere  clover  is  not  fully  used, 
some  form  of  nitrogen  Avill  be  needed.  On  such  land 
as  you  describe  the  ashes  ought  to  give  good  results. 
A  dressing  of  200  pounds  to  the  acre  of  an  ordinary 
fertilizer  is  not  enough  to  make  a  full  shoAving  on 
Avheat,  and  you  Avill  have  to  use  considerably  more 
of  the  ashes  in  order  to  obtain  result.s.  An  average 
sample  of  ash  Avill  contain  about  five  per  cent  of 
potash,  and  someAvhat  less  than  tAVO  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid.  Thus,  if  you  use  200  pounds  of  a 
fertilizer  containing  tAvo  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and 
nine  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  you  Avill  use  for 
each  acre  18  itounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  a.shes 
Avill  give  you  only  about  tAvo  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  to  the  hundred,  .so  that  in  order  to  u.se  as 
much  phosphorus  as  your  200  pounds  of  fertilizer 
provide,  you  Avould  have  to  use  SOO  or  900  pounds 
of  the  ashes.  Generally  speaking,  our  Eastern 
farmers  feel  that  they  must  use  at  least  one  ton  of 
ashes  per  acre.  Avhich.  so  far  as  it  contains  pho.s- 
phorus,  represents  less  than  400  pounds  of  acid 
I'hosphate.  Many  farmers  make  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  200  or  300  pounds  of  ashes  Avill  be 
ample  for  an  acre,  but  none  of  our  Eastern  Avheat 
groAvers  Avho  have  had  experience  Avould  think  of 
using  less  than  300  pounds  of  acid  iffio.sifiiate  i)er 
acre.  This  Avould  give  them  something  like  45 
pounds  of  phosi)horic  acid,  and  it  Avould  reqAiire  at 
least  one  ton  of  the  a.shes  to  supply  that  amount. 
On  the  great  majority  of  our  soils  through  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West  phosphorus  is  the  element  most  needed, 
lairticularly  in  Avheat  groAAung.  There  is  little  dan¬ 
ger  of  burning  the  seed  Avith  an  ordinary  applica¬ 
tion  of  Avood  ashes,  and  probably  the  quickest  Avay 
to  sift  them  Avould  be  to  obtain  a  fine  screen  such  as 
masons  u.se  in  sifting  sand.  Put  it  up  at  a  sharp 
angle  and  throAA’^  the  ashes  against  it  as  the  masons 
do.  In  many  cases  Avhere  a  small  qiiantity  of  ashes 
are  to  be  used  a  hand  sifter  is  employed,  but  this  is 
too  sloAv  to  handle  large  (juantities  of  the  ashes. 
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Controlling  a  Plague  of  Grasshoppers 

Part  II. 

PRECAUTIONS  REQUIRED.— Of  course,  this 
poisoned  mash  is  dangerous  to  all  domestic 
animals,  and  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  poisoning.  Hogs,  horses  and  poultry  have  been 
killed  by  eating  the  mash,  but  when  great  care  is 
taken  there  is  not  much  danger.  The  poisoned  bran 
mash  is  sacked  as  soon  as  possible 
after  mixing  and  marked  as  “poison.” 

It  is  said  that  horses  in  particular  will 
hunt  out  this  poisoned  bait  and  eat  it  if 
they  can  get  at  the  sacks. 

now  POISON  IS  SPREAD.— In 
spreading  the  bait  it  is  planned  to  use 
from  five  to  15  pounds  to  the  acre,  de- 
liending  on  the  number  of  grasshoppers 
present.  A  device  has  been  invented 
for  whirling  out  the  mash  by  hand, 
but  in  most  cases  it  is  thrown  out  from 
the  rear  end  of  a  wagon,  or  from  an 
automol)ile.  In  a  regular  community 
drive  50  or  more  wagons  will  often  be 
used.  These  are  lined  up  .side  by  side, 
but  far  enough  apart  to  enable  the 
sowers  to  scatter  the  poisoned  bait 
evenly  from  the  ground.  A  regular 
business  is  made  of  this.  All  hands  come  together 
and  mix  the  bait,  and  the  drive  is  organized  so  that 
the  entire  surface  of  the  land  is  covered.  In  many 
cases  this  work  is  extended  to  vacant  lands,  when 
such  lands  are  infested  by  the  'hoppers. 

TR.VIT’INC  (JRASSIIOPPERS. — In  many  cases 
machines  or  traps  are  used  to  catch  the  live  ’hopper.s. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  make  a  machine  which  is  known 
in  most  i)arts  of  tlio  West  as  a  “ho])per- 
dozer.”  The  picture  at  Fig.  45.“  shows 
how  the  machine  is  made,  and  this  bul¬ 
letin  gives  the  details  of  con.struction. 

It  is  usually  24  feet  long,  works  on  run¬ 
ners.  and  is  hauled  by  two  horses,  one 
attached  to  each  end.  This  is  hauled 
over  the  ground  where  the  liopjters  have 
congregated  hack  and  forth.  The  'hop¬ 
pers  are  .scared  up  by  the  rope  which 
dangles  in  front  of  the  machine,  and 
fly  into  it  where  they  are  caught.  When 
several  I)ushels  of  the  ’hoppers  have  been 
collected,  the  machine  is  stopped  and  the 
insects  are  shoveled  into  sacks.  They 
are  left  in  these  sacks  for  a  couple  of 
days  to  kill  them,  and  as  .soon  as  all  are 
dead  they  are  spread  out  in  the  sun  to 
dry,  so  that  they  may  be  used  for  poultry 
feeding. 

(JDOD  POIU/ITIY  FEED.— These  dead 
grasshoppers  are  of  great  value  as 
poultry  food.  This  bulletin  states  that 
they  contain,  when  dried,  75  per  cent  of 
nrotein  in  the  most  valuable  form  of 
feeding.  Whenever  they  are  used  in  the 
West  the  dried  ’hoppers  have  given  excellent  results 
in  egg  production.  The  food  value  seems  to  be 
higher  than  that  of  meat  scrap,  and  they  have  all 
the  stimulating  efCects  observed  when  chickens  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  insects.  This  bulletin  states 
that  one  man,  starting  at  0  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
collected  SCO  pounds  of  grasshoppers  in  two  hours 
and  15  minute.s.  As  the  result  of  .several  daj’s’  work, 
this  meant  GOO  pounds  of  thoroughly 
dri('d  “hoppers,”  which  were  worth 
at  least  six  cents  a  pound  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  meat  scrap.  This  farmer 
refused  twice  that  amount  for  his 
dried  ’hoppers.  It  is  estimated  that 
by  running  machines  several  hours  in 
the  early  morning  and  in  the  evening, 
a  farmer  during  a  ’hopper  plagvie, 
could  capture  as  high  ns  half  a  ton 
of  grasshoppers  per  day.  This  would 
dry  down  to  about  500  pounds  of  the 
finest  poultry  food,  worth  from  !F25 
to  $.'50  as  compared  with  meat  scrap. 

This  bulletin  is  very  interestin.g,  and 
deals  with  a  sub.iect  entirely  new  to 
many  of  our  Eastern  people.  It  is  not 
likely  that  our  farmers  are  in  great 
danger  from  a  gras.shoi)i)er  scourge. 

In  the  West,  however,  the  ’hopper  is 
ever  Avith  them,  and  it  Avonld  appear  that  what 
seems  at  first  thought  a  curse  to  a  grain. farmer  may 
be  tiumed  into  a  blessing  where  poultry  is  kept. 


years  ago  we  had  a  dozen  hens.  Wo  used  all  the 
manure.  Do  you  think  this  was  too  much  for  garden 
of  35  square  feet?  Everything  grows  very  avoII,  but  is 
always  covered  with  aphides.  Somebody  told  me  to 
sprinkle  loose  lime  over  the  top  of  the  ground.  There 
are  some  small,  black  flies  that  live  under  my  tomato 
plant  leaves  which  cause  them  to  curl  up.  What  can 
I  spray  my  nasturtiums  with?  They  are  getting  cov¬ 
ered  with  small  black  bugs  which  suck  on  the  stems  of 
the  leaves.  How  can  I  doctor  my  peach  tree,  which 
has  small  white  worms  which  live  under  the  bark? 


for  you  to  confine  your  plantings  to  those  crops 
which  suffer  the  least  from  lice  attacks.  Tlie  little 
black  bu.gs  on  your  nasturtiums  are  prol)ably  the 
black  ])lant  lice  and  i’e(iuire  the  same  treatment. 

The  small  white  worms  under  the  bark  of  .vour 
peach  trees  are  most  likely  the  ])each  borers,  the 
most  destructive  enem.y  of  the  peach  industry.  Tliey 
are  usuall.v  located  at  the  surface  of  the  .ground, 
and  their  presence  can  be  easily  detected  b.v  the 
gummy  substance  which  they  develop. 
They  should  be  diig  out  two  oi-  three 
times  a  seiisoii  with  a  knife  or  stout 
wire  hook,  cutting  the  bark  as  little  as 
possible.  Painting  of  the  small  wounds 
is  not  so  necessary  as  .getting  the 
borers.  r.  w.  d.  b. 


A  Iloppcr-dozcr  at  Work.  Fig.  Jf53 


They  loosen  the  bark  as  they  eat  along.  If  I  cut  off 
the  loose  bark  and  clean  otlt  the  wound  and  paint  with 
roof  paint  do  you  think  it  wouid  heal?  E.  s.  M. 

East  Orange,  N.  .1. 

IT  is  very  evident  that  your  soil  is  excessively  rich 
from  the  heavy  applications  of  poultry  manure 
it  has  received.  The  moldy  and  sour  appearance 
ma.v  be  due  to  dampness  due  to  the  heaA’.v  folia.ge 
growth  or  to  a  naturally  shady  and  damp  location. 


N,  Y.  Farmers^  Institutes 

The  discussion  over  the.se  meetings  does 
not.  thus  far,  indicate  any  great  interest 
in  them.  It  is  evident  th.at  a  compara¬ 
tively  few  farmers  in  most  country  neigh¬ 
borhoods  enjoy  the  institute.s.  but  there 
is  little  thus  far  to  show  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  farmers  care  enough  about 
them  to  express  an  opinion.  The  follow¬ 
ing  letter  fi*om  Prof.  Burritt  tells  how 
the  institutes  arc  to  be  managed  in  the 
future : 


Poisoned  Mash  Sacked  Rcadif  for  Use.  Fig.  J/rU/ 

These  conditions  are  very  favorable  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  lice  and  ants,  which  are  co-Avorkers  of  the 
lice.  The  unfavoi-able  conditions  for  plant  growth 
may  be  remedied  by  not  giviiyg  further  applications 
of  poultry  manure.  Three  pounds  of  lime  should  be 
plenty  to  counteract  any  sourne.ss,  and  two  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  would  help  to  balance  the  lai’ge 
amount  of  nitrogen  which  you  evidently  have  in 


Plan  of  Drag  San:. 


See  page 


Plant  Lice  and  Other  Garden  Enemies 

The  soil  in  my  back  yard  seems  moldy  and  sour  look¬ 
ing.  Everything  that  grows  is  always  smothered  Avith 
lice ;  they  seem  to  grow  out  of  the  ground.  A  few 


your  .‘5.5  scpiai'c  feet  of  .soil.  Freipient  stirring  of  the 
ground  is  very  discouraging  to  the  work  of  the  ants, 
and  tile  lice  ma.v  be  destro.ved  in  a  small  garden  b.v 
dusting  them  with  a  mixture  of  tobacco  dust  and 
air-slaked  lime  or  el.se  by  spraying  them  Avith  a 
strong  tobacco  solution.  The  materials  must  .strike 
the  bodies  of  the  insects  to  be  effective.  Further¬ 
more,  on  such  a  small  iilace  it  would  la*  very  ea.s.v 


HAVE  read  II.  IT.  Lyon's  article  on 
farmers’  institutes  and  your 
editorial  comments  on  the  same.  I  am  A'er.v  glad 
indeed  that  .aou  are  taking  u))  this  question  for  di.s- 
cussion.  No  one  desires  more  than  those  in  charge 
of  extension  work  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  to 
haA'e  all  the  extension  Avork,  Avhich  now  imdudes 
the  farmers’  institutes,  of  the  greatest  po.ssilde 
service  to  the  State,  and  Ave  all  recognize  the  A’alue 
of  a  frank  discussion  of  the  question  in  The  R. 

N.  Y.  FolloAving  the  jiassing  of  re.solu- 
tions  b.v  the  State  (Irange.  the  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee  of  the  last 
Legislature  asked  Dean  Mann  if  the 
Avork  done  Ii.v  the  farmer.s’  institutes 
Avas  not  being  coA'ered  by  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  if  tliey  could  not  be  dis¬ 
pensed  Avith  altogether.  Dean  Mann  re¬ 
plied  that  it  AA'as  not  being  full.v  covered, 
and  that  the  faianens’  in.stitutes  Avere 
rendering  a  service  to  the  farmers  of  the 
State.  The  committees  then  as*ked  if  the 
college  could  not  do  tliis  AA’ork.  Dean 
Mann  replied  that  it  could  if  des-ired, 
provided  financial  provision  Avas  made 
for  it.  The  outcome  of  this  conference 
Avas  that  estimates  Avere  submitted  to 
the  committees  and  an  amount  of  money 
someAvhat  It'ss  than  the  msual  appropria¬ 
tions  for  farmers’  institutes  Avas  allotted 
the  College  of  .Vgriculture  for  carrying 
on  this  Avork.  ’Plie  use  of  some  of  the 
machinery  already  existing  at  the  college 
makes  as  large  an  appropriation  un¬ 
necessary.  Certain  funds  Avere  also  left 
the  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  Avhich,  it  is  understood,  are  to  be  used  for  hold¬ 
ing  meetings  to  giA’e  publicity  to  agricultural  Liaa's 
both  in  the  country  and  in  the  cities  and  toAvn.s. 

It  is  not  the  desire  or  the  intention  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  conqiletely  to  revolutionize  the 
farmer.s’  institutes.  Oni.v  such  changes  in  the  insti¬ 
tutes  Avill  be  made  as  the  opinions  of  farmers 
throughout  the  State  indicate  Avill  increase  their 
A'alue.  In  order  that  aa’c  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the 
old  farmers’  institute  organization 
and  that  Ave  may  keep  in  touch  Avith 
the  old  institute  force  and  local  cor- 
respondent.s,  arr.angements  have  been 
made  Avith  D.  P.  Witter  of  Berk.shire 
to  giA-e  such  time  to  the  organization 
of  this  Avork  as  ma.v  be  necessar.A'. 
We  considered  it  important  i»oth  for 
the  college  and  the  farmers  of  the 
State  that  Ave  should  IniAe  the  active 
assistance  of  a  man  avIio  has  been 
closely  connected  Avtih  the  farmers’ 
institute  AA'ork  in  this  St.ate  for  more 
than  20  years.  Fui-theianore,  a  con¬ 
ference  of  the  institute  conductors  of 
last  year  Avas  held  in  Ma.v  to  di.scuss 
the  entire  plan  of  organization  and 
conduct  of  the  Avork  and  to  invite 
their  continued  service.  In  order  to  learn  the  needs 
and  Avi.shes  of  farmers  and  to  make  plans  for  the 
organization  and  distribution  of  re.gular  extension 
and  farmers’  institute  meetings  throughout  the 
State,  the  Extension  Service  of  the  (’ollege  has 
called  district  conferences  of  the  county  agricultural 
agcuits,  laid  the  above  information  before  these 
agents,  and  discussed  Avith  them  t^ie  nature  and 
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character  of  farmers’  institutes  and  other 
meetings.  Mr.  Witter  attended  as  many 
of  these  conferences  as  he  was  able  to. 
As  a  result  of  these  conferences  it  has 
been  arranged  to  hold  a  series  of  county 
conferences  throughout  the  .State  during 
the  months  of  .July  and  August.  To  these 
county  conferences  will  be  invited  the 
chairmen  of  the  farm  bureau  community 
committees,  i)revious  farnu'rs’  institute 
correspondents,  repre.sentatives  of  the 
local  Granges,  Dairymen's  League  offi¬ 
cers.  and  others  to  attend  and  express 
their  desires  as  to  the  number,  character 
and  distribution  of  farmers’  meetings  in 
their  counties.  I’revious  to  those  county 
conferences  it  is  expected  that  local  com¬ 
munity  committees,  who  are  usually 
elected  by  the  farmers  in  their  respective 
communities,  will  meet  with  the  local 
farmers’  institute  coi-respondents  and 
representatives  of  Granges  and  others  to 
discuss  the  needs  and  wishes  of  their  par¬ 
ticular  communities  with  reference  to 
farmers’  institutes  and  other  extension 
meetings.  Thus  it  is  hoped  that  every 
community  in  the  State  that  desires  to 
have  a  meeting  may  help  to  determine  not 
only  the  time  and  place  of  this  meeting, 
but  the  character  of  the  meeting  and  in 
general  the  type  of  instructors. 

If  any  more  democratic  way  can  be  de¬ 
vised  of  giving  the  people  of  the  State  an 
opi)ortunity  to  express  their  ojjinions  and 
desires  with  reference  to  farmers’  meet¬ 
ings  to  be  held  by  the  colleges  in  their 
communities,  we  should  be  very  glad  to 
have  suggestions.  It  has  been  the  inten¬ 
tion  and  hope  of  the  Extension  Service 
that  it  might,  by  taking  up  the  organiza¬ 
tion  not  only  of  farmers’  institutes  but  of 
all  its  extension  meetings  in  this  way. 
make  them  of  the  greatest  possible  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  farmers  of  the  State. 

I  wish  to  correct  a  misapprehension 
which  Mr.  Lyon  evidently  has  regarding 
regular  farm  bureau  meetings.  We  have 
kept  very  accurate  recoials  of  all  meetings 
addressed  by  county  agents,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  facts  for  the  last  calendar 
year : 

Average 
Total  Attend- 
Total  Attend-  mice  per 


Farm  B  u  r  e  a  u 

Meetings. 

ance. 

Meeting 

Com’ty  meet’gs 

1.084 

55.450 

51 

Grange . 

314 

21.400 

08 

Dairymem’s  L’ge.. 
Total,  all  meet- 

270 

10.255 

50 

ings,  inc.  misc. 

4,000 

225..5S2 

50 

Of  Course,  these  are  only  the  meetings 
addressed  by  the  county  agricultural 
iigents.  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
agents  would  be  more  likely  to  attend  the 
larger  meetings  of  the  I.eague  and  Granges 
than  the  .smaller  ones,  so  I  presume 
that  the  average  attendance  at  the  League 
and  the  Grange  meetings  indicated  by 
these  figures  is  really  larger  than  the 
actual  average  of  all  the  meetings  held 
by  these  two  organizations.  All  the  farm 
bureau  meetings  are  included  in  the  fig¬ 
ures,  although  the  greater  part  of  the 
meetings  are  community  meetings.  At 
least  one  meeting  has  been  held  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  community  in  the  State, 
however  small. 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the 
statement  that  “it  is  difficult  to  get  much 
of  a  farm  bureau  meeting  unless  it  is 
coupled  with  something  else’’  is  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  facts. 

I  shall  look  forward  with  much  inter¬ 
est  to  the  discussion  of  this  m.atter  in’ 
succeeding  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  hope 
also  that  a  great  many  of  onr  rcaiders 
will  take  iiart  in  the  county  conferences 
during  .July  and  Augmst.  which  are  to  de¬ 
termine  the  farmers’  institutes,  as  well  as 
other  extension  meetings,  for  the  coming 
year.  Practicable  suggestions  which 
promise  to  improve  the  institute's  or  other 
mi'etings  held  by  the  college  will  not  only 
be  welcomed  but  incori’o’T.tcd  in  our 
plans.  M.  C.  BURRITT. 


Spraying  for  Bean  Weevil 

I  have  a  small  jiiece  of  field  or  .shell 
beans  which  are  nearly  ready  to  blossom. 
I  am  told  that  they  were  planted  much 
too  early,  and  are  far  more  likely  to  be 
weeviled  than  if  planted  about  the  (‘ml  of 
June.  If  this  is  the  ca.se,  can  you  tell  mo 
whether  spraying  at  blossoming  will  be 
effective,  what  is  best  to  use,  and 
strength?  ii.  ii.  M. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  early  jdantiug  of  these  beans  will 
not  cause  them_,to  be  more  susceptible  to 


weevil  infection  if  the  seed  w'as  free  from 
this  pest.  The  inquirer  is  not  at  all  like¬ 
ly  to  be  troubled  from  that  quarter ;  the 
weevil  trouble  is  negligible  in  this  State. 
If  the  seed  grew  in  a  more  Southern  lati¬ 
tude  there  might  be  danger.  II.  II.  M. 
does  not  say  how  early  he  planted  these 
beans,  but  by  their  being  now  in  blos¬ 
som  I  should  judge  about  May  28  or  30. 
My  seed  plot  of  selected  pea  beans  was 
planted  May  28,  and  they  are  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  blossom  ;  they  are  disease-free 
so  far.  The  egg  that  produces  weevil  is 
laid  in  the  bean  when  the  pod  is  still  green 
and  soft ;  when  the  beans  are  dried  and 
stored  the  weevil  bug  hatches  and  eats  its 
way  out.  ii.  E.  c. 


Identifying  Queen  Cells 

I  have  some  bees  and  wish  to  know  the 
queen  cells  in  the  brood  chamber  before 
hatched  out.  as  I  do  not  want  my  Im'cs  to 
swarm.  I  am  a  new  beginner,  and  I  am 
thinking  I  could  save  the  young  queens 
and  sell  them.  i>.  b. 

Bound  Brook,  X.  J. 

Queen  cells  are  easily  recognized  by 
their  shape  and  size.  They  may  usually 
be  found  hanging  from  the  lower  jiart  of 
the  brood  frame  and  having  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  small  peanut  at¬ 
tached  at  one  end  to  the  brood  comb. 
There  is  nothing  else  like  them,  and  they 
may  be  distinguished  at  a  glance.  Rais¬ 
ing  queens  from  them  for  sale,  however,  is 
not  so  simple  a  matter  as  it  might  seem. 
Y"ou  will  need  much  more  information 
than  can  be  given  here.  The  only  ways  to 
get  it  are  through  the  instruction  of  some 
practic.al  apiarist  or  by  reading.  There 
are  many  good  books  published  for  the  be¬ 
ginner,  and  among  them  perhaps  none  bet¬ 
ter  than  “The  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee¬ 
keeping,”  by  the  Roots,  price  .$2..“)0.  It 
may  be  obtained  from  The  R.  X.-Y.  of¬ 
fice.  M.  B.  D. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Two  lots  of  Bonny  Rest  tomato  plants 
were  set  at  the  same  time.  One  long  row' 
running  north  and  south  was  set  two  feet 
apart,  and  each  plant  given  a  stake  six 
feet  t.'ill.  The  plants  have  been  trained 
to  single  stem.  The  other  lot  of  plants 
W'ere  set  on  the  sunny  side  of  this  row', 
given  more  room  and  allow'ed  to  take  their 
natural  habit  on  the  ground.  The  plants 
on  the  stakes  averaged  12  fruits  of  the 
earliest  setting.  Tho.se  on  the  ground  had 
fewer  of  the  early  fruits.  Those  on  the 
stakes  rijiem'd  10  days  earlier  than  those 
on  the  ground.  I  have  tried  all  the  toma¬ 
toes  claimed  to  be  extra  early,  and  while 
some  will  be  a  few  days  earlier  than 
Bonny  Best  I  can  get  more  tomatoes  be¬ 
fore  the  first  of  .Tuly  from  Bonny  Best 
than  any  other  variety.  Owing  to  the  cool 
and  dry  weather  in  .Tune  the  tomatoes 
which  shoiild  naturally  have  ripened  the 
loth  or  earlier  .simply  stood  still,  well 
gi-owu  but  not  ripening,  and  I  got  the  first 
.Tune  2oth.  It  certainly  pays  to  train  on 
stakes. 

One  se('d  dealer  here  says  that  he  has 
sold^out  of  “Black  Leaf  40”  four  times, 
owing  to  the  uncommon  attack  of  green 
aphi(les  on  the  tomato  fields.  I  have  never 
know'll  them  to  attack  tomato  plants  in 
the  field  before,  though  I  once  saw'  them 
very  thick  in  a  frame  where  a  man  was 
transplanting  them  from  an  infested  hot¬ 
bed.  A  darkey  farmer  came  to  me : 
“Boss,  there  is  a  fly  like  a  skeeter  that  is 
laying  green  eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  in  my  tomato  field.  What  can  I 
do  for  him?”  I  explaiiu'd  to  him  that  the 
green  eggs  w’ere  living  insects  and  that 
the  thing  like  a  mosquito  might  be  an 
ichneumon  fly  killing  them.  As  the  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate,  called  “Black  Leaf  40.”  w'as 
on  .sale  in  our  city  I  sent  him  after  it.  I 
use  Aphine,  w'hich  is  the  same  thing  un¬ 
der  another  name.  It  is  rather  odd  that 
I  liav(>  sei'ii  none  of  the  aphides  on  my 
jdants,  though  the  fields  all  round  are  in¬ 
fested  w'ith  them. 

While  the  early  Irish  pototo  crop  has 
not  made  any  grower  rich  the  season  has 
not  been  as  disastrous  as  I  feared  it  would 
be.  and  the  probability  is  that  an  unusu¬ 
ally  large  area  will  be  jilanted  in  the  late 
crop  this  month,  and  the  sw'eet  potato 
area  is  immense.  In  this  section  I  In'- 
lieve  that  sweet  potatoes  are  uniformly 
more  jirofitable  than  Irish  potatoes.  They 
are  not  in  com])etition  w'ith  a  great 
Northern  crop,  and  their  commercial  pro¬ 
fit  does  not  extend  north  of  Southern  New' 
.Tersey.  A^'ith  the  modern  curing  and 
storage  houses  they  can  be  k(‘pt  easily  and 
])ut  on  the  market  all  the  year  round. 

Our  game  law's  are  all  right  in  regard 
to  the  i)rot(>ction  of  the  birds,  but  w'c  have 
here  a  close  season  for  rabbits,  and  tl)ey 
are  getting  more  and  more  a  nuisanc(‘  and 
a  _  pest.  Aly  garden  has  a  rabbit-proof 
wire  fence,  except  in  the  front,  where  there 
is  -a  privet  hedge.  This  does  not  stoo  the 


rabbits  from  the  fields  across  the  way. 
This  morning  I  saw  one  making  his  break¬ 
fast  off  one  of  my  cabbages.  I  w'ent  into 
my  office  to  get  my  Winchester  and  as  I 
came  out  I  saw  another  which  had  just 
completed  topping  a  row'  of  young  string 
beans.  The  row  was  but  a  few  inches 
high  and  the  tender  terminal  buds  had 
been  eaten  from  every  plant.  And  it  is 
unlawful  to  sboot  them.  But  I  would 
certainly  shoot  if  I  got  the  chance  before 
they  vanish,  for  one  has  the  natural  right 
to  jirotect  his  property. 

The  Golden  (’ream  sugar  corn  is  a  cross 
of  the  Golden  Bantam  on  the  (''ountry 
Gentleman.  It  is  just  now'  coming  in 
(.Tuly  (5).  about  a  week  later  than  the 
(Tolden  Bantam,  but  longer  ears  and  just 
as  good  as  the  Bantam.  In  ajiother  week 
the  first  planting  of  Stowell’s  Evergreen 
W'ill  be  ready,  and  then  we  begin  to  get 
decent-sized  ears  for  the  table. 

AV.  F.  MASSEY, 


Outfit  for  Drag  Saw 

On  page  00(1  w'C  printed  a  picture  and 
note  of  a  homemade  device  for  using  a 
drag  saw  for  cutting  stove  w'ood.  Several 
people  haA'o  asked  for  a  fuller  description, 
and  Mr.  .Tohn  G.  f’ottrell.  of  Washington 
('’o..  X.  Y.,  who  built  the  outfit,  has  sent 
us  a  little  model  .showing  how  it  Avorks. 
Tlmre  is  a  jiicture  of  it.  Fig.  45.o.  page 
01.5,  Avhich  Ave  think  AA'ill  make  the  w'ork- 
ing  jiarts  clear.  Mr.  Cottrell  says: 

The  model  is  rather  crude,  but  hope 
your  artist  Avill  be  able  to  get  his  illus¬ 
tration  from  it.  I  use  an  engine  Avith  a 
five-inch  inilley,  speed  450  to  500  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute.  Belt  avIh'cI  on  suav  is 
.30  inches  in  diameter.  Avhich  makes  about 
80  revolutions  per  minute.  Stroke  of  saw 
is  20  inches.  SaAV  AA'ould  be  better  with 
24-inch  sti'oke.  but  in  that  case  speed 
Avould  have  to  be  sloAA'ed  to  about  (iO  rcA'o- 
lutions  per  minute.  In  building  the  out¬ 
fit  care  should  be  taken  to  fasten  belt 
Avheel  and  crank  tii-inl.v  to  the  shaft,  as 
the  tendency  is  for  them  to  work  loose. 

.JOHN  C.  COTTRELL. 


The  Starling 

In, your  issue 'of  .Tune  20  II.  (T.  R.  asks 
about  the  Xcw  Jersey  robber  birds,  the 
English  starling.  I  have  been  informed 
on  good  authority  that  those  birds  eat  the 
early  food  that  our  native  birds  had  Avhen 
they  come  Xorth  for  the  Summer.  an(l 
Avhen  they  arrh'e  in  Xew  .Jersey  there  is 
none  for  them.  I  have  been  in  Bronx 
Park  several  afternoons  and  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  occurrence  to  see  a  robin  pull  a  worm 
from  the  ground,  a  staiding  fly  up,  drive 
the  robin  away,  and  eat  the  worm.  Will 
someone  tell  us  Avhat  good  are  the  star¬ 
lings  here,  and  Avbat  were  they  brought 
here  for?  Someone  seems  to  have  the  de¬ 
sire  to  drive  our  native  birds  out  and  re¬ 
place  them  Avith  some  imported  junk,  like 
buying  a  title  for  our  daughters.  I  hope 
some  time  Ave  Avill  know  Avhen  w'e  are  aa'cII 
off.  or  let  well  enough  alone  Avhile  it  is 
doing  good  A\'ork.  j.  G.  Ar. 

R.  X.-Y. — AA’hoever  tries  to  tell  what 
the  starling  is  good  for  has  his  job  Avell 
cut  out  for  him. 


Important  Meeting  of  Potato  Growers 

The  first  annual  Summer  field  meeting 
of  the  Xew'  .Jersey  State  Potato  Associa¬ 
tion  Avas  held  at  ITolmdel.  on  the  farm  of 
’J’heron  McCampb(‘ll,  .July  13,  and.  de¬ 
spite  the  inclement  Aveather,  over  1.200 
interested  Xew'  .Tersej'  potato  groAvers 
Avere  in  attendance.  The  visitors  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  Avelcomed  by  the  president  of 
the  Association,  Earle  Dilatush.  of  Rob- 
binsville,  and  the  host,  Theron  McCamp- 
bell.  of  Ilolmdel.  A  decid(‘dly  instructive 
and  interesting  address  Avas  given  by  G. 
Harold  PoAvell,  manager  of  the  California 
Citrus  Fruit  GroAvers’  Association  and 
now'  of  the  Division  of  Perishable  Foods 
of  the  T'^.  S.  Food  Administration,  on  the 
Government’s  Aims  in  Marketing.  He 
lu'OA'('d  conclusively  the  urgemt  need  of 
business  coiiperation  among  formers  for 
their  oAvn  gain  as  Avell  as  the  good  of  the 
jiublic,  and  cited  his  OAvn  association  as  a 
sterling  example  of  Avhat  may  be  accomp¬ 
lished  by  concerted  action  among  groAvers 
of  perishables.  He  made  it  very  clear 
that  the  compulsory  grading  of  potatoes 
sold  by  dealers  came  about  entirely  be- 
cau.se  of  transportation  difficulties  and 
said  that  there  Avere  not  enough  cars  ob¬ 
tainable  to  move  the  good  stocks  and  so 
the  cartage  of  all  waste  stocks  had  to  be 
climina((*d.  At  the  close  of  his  address 
he  ansAvered  clearly  and  concisely  a  num¬ 
ber  of  questions  pertaining  to  this  Gov- 
(‘rnment  ruling  that  have  been  puzzling 
the  ])otato  groAA'c#. 

Air.  Peebles.  i)erishaT)le  traffic  agent  of 
the  T'.  S.  Railroad  Administration,  told 
the  people  some  of  the  difficulties  and 
I)roblems  encountered  by  the  transporta¬ 
tion  department  and  just  Avhat  they  could 
expect  in  regard  to  the  handling  of  their 
jiotato  cro])  this  Fall..  He  assured  them 
an  ample  number  of  empty  cars  and  said 
that  all  possilde  energy  Avould  be  expeiub'd 
in  moA'ing  them  to  theii-  destination  on 
time. 

IT.  W.  CollingAvood  soon  had  his  audi¬ 
ence  in  sniiling  good  humor,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  droA-e  home  to  them  the  im- 
portanra?  of  eo(5jieration  and  its  resultant 
gain. 

IT.  D.  Gore  of  the  Bui'cau  of  Chemistry. 
Washington,  gave  a  short  talk  on  full 
jiotafo  utilization.  Alany  farmers  dis- 
playcHl  much  interest  in  his  explanation 
of  the  jiroduction  of  potato  flour  and 
oth(‘r  iiotato  by-products,  as  they  saw  in 
these  a  possible  profitable  Avay  of  dispos¬ 


ing  of  culls  and  of  stabilizing  the  market 
price  of  potatoes  at  the  time  of  a  large 
crop  Avith  poor  transportation  facilities. 

OAving  to  the  unsettled  Aveather  condi¬ 
tions  other  interesting  talks,  as  Avell  as 
President  Dilatush’s  address,  were  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  program  and  the  meeting 
was  dismissed  early.  Alany  of  the  potato 
grow'crs  spent  considerable  time  in  a  shed 
on  the  farm  w'here  a  practical  dcmon.sti'a' 
tion  in  potato  grading  AA'as  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Alarkets, 
while  many  Avere  interested  in  inspecting 
the  various  trucks  that  Avere  lined  up  on 
one  of  the  spacious  laAvns.  Because  of 
this  helpful  and  instructiA'e  meeting  .a, 
goodly  number  of  faimiers  Avent  home 
Avith  a  better  idea  of  the  Government’s  at¬ 
titude  tow'ard  potato  groAA'ers  and  a  greater 
determination  to  co(5perate  Avith  the  local 
de.aler  in  upholding  the  ruling  on  grad¬ 
ing.  Public  demonstrations  against  grad¬ 
ing  seem  to  be  dying  out,  and  more  groAV- 
ers  ai'e  shoAving  a  willingness  to  cooper¬ 
ate  Avith  the  GoA'ernment  and  Avith  the 
XcAA'  .Jersey  State  Potato  Association. 

The  XeAv  .Jersey  State  Potato  Associ.a- 
tion  Avas  formed  as  the  outcome  of  the 
desire  of  potato  groAvers  throughout  the 
State  to  organize  for  the  adA'ancement  of 
the  pot.ato  industry.  Some  of  us  discussed 
this  pi'oblem  OA'cr  a  year  ago.  but  no  ac¬ 
tion  Avas  taken  until  last  Winter.  AA'ith 
the  help  of  the  Bureau  of  Alarkets  and 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
present  organizaf io]i  Avas  formed.  Earle 
Dilatush  of^  Robbinsville  Avas  elected 
president ;  W.  B.  Dur.A’ce,  secretary,  and 
M  alter  S.  Minch  of  Bridgeton,  treasurer. 
The  executive  committee  is  composed  of 
the  above  officers  and  from  each  county 
that  is  sufficiently  interested  to  send  iii 
15  jiaid  memberships  of  one  dollar  each 
to  the  as.sociation  a  representative  potato 
grower.  The  day  we  organized  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Mercer,  Burlington  and  Cumber¬ 
land  counti(‘s  named  represent.itiA'e.s, 
Avhose  (^^xpenses  are  paid  by  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Each  of  the  four  exchanges  of  the 
State,  Mercer  County  Potato  Gi'OAvers’ 
A.ssociation.  Monmouth  County  Farmer.s’ 
Exchange,  Burlington  County  Farmers’ 
Exchange  and  South  Jer.sey  Farmers’  Ex¬ 
change,  Avere  invited  to  send  rejiresenta- 
tiv'cs,  and  all  accepted,  their  expenses  be- 
iag  paid  by  their  respectiA'O  associations. 
AYe  have  these  men  on  our  executive  com¬ 
mittee  because  Ave  belicA'e  a  much  better 
understanding  Avill  result  betw'een  these 
organizations  and  the  remainder  of  the 
groAvers  of  the  State  if  they  are  alloAved 
rejiresentation  on  our  board. 

I  believe  this  association  Avill  continue 
the  polic.v  of  having  one  representatiA'e 
from  each  county  on  its  executive  com¬ 
mittee  whose  exiien.ses  are  paid  by  the 
association,  but.  because  of  the  peculiarly 
localized  problems  of  the  groAver.  I  do 
not  believe  one  representative  can  pro¬ 
perly  represent  the  needs  of  each  locality 
in  his  county.  The  Giant  Potato  As.s(i- 
ciation.  the  JlightstoAvn.  AllentoAvn, 
Holmdel  and  Dayton  branches  of  the 
State  Association,  all  formed  recently, 
have  asked  representation  on  the  board 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  State  A.s.so- 
emtion  toAvard  gniding,  from  the  begin- 
nijig  the  jxilicy  of  the  iissociation  has  been 
to  stand  back  of  the  Government  author¬ 
ities  in  that  Ave  believe  that  the  principle 
of  grading  i.s  absolutely  right.  The  pre¬ 
sent  hiAvs  may  need  modifying,  luit  Ave 
believe  this  can  be.st  be  brought  about  by 
AA'orking  with  the  Gov'ornment  rather  than 
against  it.  Nothing  Avill  plea.se  those  in 
authority  at  Washington  more  than  to 
hiive  a  more  complete  understanding  of 
the  farmers’  real  situation  during  these 
troublesome  times.  Gur  State  Association 
AA'ith  an  executiA'c  committee  composed  of 
actual  hard-Avorking  potato  groAvers  can, 
if  they  consider  our  jumblems  in  a  broad, 
earnest,  unselfish  manner,  take  these  prob¬ 
lems  to  AVashington  Avith  the  assurance 
of  the  Government’s  heartj'  cooperation. 

E.ARLE  DILATUSH. 


Grain  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

.Tuly  2  Ave  started  harvesting  Avheat ;  I 
believe  the  crop  in  general  here  Avill  be 
the  large.st  ever  cut.  as  far  as  the  yield 
per  acre  is  concerned ;  hai'A'esting  is  gen¬ 
eral  all  over  the  county,  from  tAVo  to  three 
Aveeks  earlier  than  usual.  T  Avas  itching 
to  see  hoAv  my  Alfalfa  looked,  as  it  Avas 
the  first_  year  that  I  liaA'c  taken  courage 
to  soAv  it  alone  in  the  Avheat ;  generally 
added  half  the  quantity  of  Mf'dium  Red 
clover,  as  a  sort  of  anchor  to  AvindAvard, 
in  case  the  Alfalfa  should  fail.  It  look.s 
Avonderfully  good  to  me,  rather  a  thicker 
stand  than  I  care  for,  but  healthy  and 
strong,  and  holding  its  oavii  Avell  Avi'th  the 
Timothy  that  Avas  seeded  Avith  the  Avheat, 
in  size  and  thriftiness.  Corn  looks  avcII 
here,  in  spite  of  the  cool  nights ;  I  had  an 
unusual  experience  Avith  my  corn  this 
year.  After  all  the  talk  about  poor  germi¬ 
nation,  in  my  preliminary  test  of  3(!  ears, 
I  had  a  pen-centage  of  07  per  cent,  as 
every  ear  sboAved  strong  germination  but 
one.  and  that  one  shoAV('d  four  grains  out 
of  six  ;  hoAvever,  to  make  sure,  not  think¬ 
ing  a  second  test  necessary,  as  I  had  de¬ 
termined  to  plant  by  hand  anyAvay.  and 
plant  six  grains  o  the  hill.  I  Awnt  ahead 
on  that  ba.sis,  and  uoav  face  the  job  of 
thinning  nearly  every  hill,  as  I  got  an 
average  of  four  to  six  plants  in  the  hill. 
It  goes  to  shoAv,  ^  hoAV.  after  AA'orrying 
about  my  corn  in  vicAV  of  the  general  talk 
about  i)oor  s(*ed,  “nearly  all  the  things  a 
man  Avcirries  about  never  happen.”  At  the 
.same  time.  I  must  confess  that  the  stand 
of  corn  as  a  rule  lu're,  is  not  A'ery  good, 
but  it  looks  as  if  the  stand  is  good  enough 
to  produce  an  average  crop.  L.  ruppin. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
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Putting  Chicks  of  Different  Ages  Together 

I  am  putting  in  1.000  day-old  chick.s. 
I  have  the  first  lot  in  a  room  20x1(5,  \yith 
a  colony  brooder  at  one  end,  advertised 
to  take  care  of  1,500.  I  wish,  if  possible 
and  not  objectionable,  to  put  the  other 
500  younger  chicks  with  these.  I  don’t 
believe  it  will  do  to  put  them  in  at  once, 
and  I  shall  put  them  temporarily,  at 
least,  in  a  pipe  system  I  have,  with 
hovers  3x.3.  Is  it  advisable  to  put 
them  with  the  others  after  a  few  days? 
Will  they  fall  into  the  circle  with  the 
older  ones  at  night?  The  room  is  about 
all  open  to  the  south,  with  curtains,  and 
when  the  chicks  are  able  to  go  out  they 
will  have  a  good-sized  peach  orchard.  To 
continue  using  the  small  hovers  makes 
much  more  work,  and  not  so  good  a  place 
for  them  when  they  get  out.  F.  ii. 

It  is  never  advisable  to  put  chicks  of 
different  ages  together  w’here  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  age  is  more  than  a  few  days,  and 
even  where  the  chicks  are  of  the  same  age 
they  develop  better  if  the  more  robust 
can  be  by  themselves  where  they  will  not 
overrun  their  weaker  fellows.  It  is  prac¬ 
ticable  to  separate  them  into  compara¬ 
tively  small  flocks,  howevei-,  when  using 
the  colony  brooders.  Small  mesh  poultry 
wire  partitions  may  be  run  from  the 
brooder  stove  outwards  dividing  the  space 
about  it  into  sections,  say  four  sections 
for  1,000  chicks.  The  partitions  need  be 
only  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  the  chicks 
from  jumping  over  while  small  and  _  in¬ 
terfere  little  with  their  care.  The  chicks 
may  then  be  sorted  according  to  their  size 
and  strength  and  the  weaker  ones  will  not 
suffer  from  contact  with  the  more  vigor¬ 
ous  until  all  are  old  enough  to  run-  to¬ 
gether  without  serious  disadvantage. 
There  is  no  age.  however,  at  which  it  is 
not  a  decided  advantage  to  have  the  less 
robust  youngsters  by  themselves ;  they 
will  develop  much  faster  if  not  bullied  by 
older  or  stronger  mates.  M.  b.  d. 


Lame  Poultry 

I  have  lost  several  large  hens ;  they 
begin  to  get  lame  in  one  leg,  then  both, 
and  sit  around :  do  not  look  sick  other 
ways,  but  finally  die;  not  thin  at  all. 
One  had  a  swollen  foot  and  we  opened  it 
and  let  out  some  liquid,  but  she  died  soon 
after.  killed  a  rooster  just  beginning 

to  limp.  I  noticed  a  couple  of  round  sub¬ 
stances  like  fat  in  the  gizzard  and  two 
larger  ones  in  other  places,  but  all  organs 
looked  healthy.  Was  not  fiit.  A  little 
month  or  six-weeks  chicken  is  lame  now. 
What  can  I  do?  C)ur  roosts  were  too 
high  but  have  been  lowered.  X. 

New  York. 

Inability  to  use  the  legs,  or  apparent 
lameness,  precedes  death  from  several 
causes.  One  of  these  is  the  so-called 
“liver  trouble”  found  in  hens  of  good 
flesh,  or  even  fat.  I  know  of  no  cure 
after  the  .symptoms  become  suffiiently  i)ro- 
nounced  to  attract  attention.  These  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  digestive  organs  are  fost('red 
by  confinement  and  heavy  feeding  and  so 
are  partially  due  to  modern  methods  of 
forcing  egg  production.  The  swelling  of 
the  foot  was  jirobably  due  to  “bumble 
foot,”  an  ab.scess  of  the  foot  caused  by  in¬ 
fection  through  a  scratch  or  wound  and 
said  to  be  provoked  by  bruising  from 
jumi)ing  to  a  hard  floor  from  over-high 
perches.  High  perches,  however,  need 
hardly  be  invoked  in  view  of  the  vigorous 
use  of  the  feet  in  scratching  and  the  cou- 
secpient  liability  to  slight  injuries. 

Ar.  B.  I). 


Selecting  Lawers 

1.  Herewith  please  find  a  clipping.  I 
do  not  recall  the  date  of  its  jmblication, 
therefore,  do  not  get  the  full  value  of  some 
of  the  advice  given.  Do  you  know  of 
any  better  way  to  judge  the  merits  of  a 
T.eghorn  hen  than  that  sjiecified  in  this 
clipiiing  and  not  trap-nest  her?  I  am 
about  to  cull  my  flock  of  hens  that  were 
hatched  in  March  and  April,  1017.  and 
decide  Avhich  ones  I  wish  to  keeii  for  the 
coming  Winter,  and  do  not  want  to  keep 
any  slackers.  Will  the  ear  lobe  turn  yel¬ 
low  while  the  hen  is  imdting  and  then 
change  back  to  white  again  at  the  fini.sh 
of  the  molt?  I  notice  quite  a  number  of 
my  hens  are  losing  the  feathers  on  their 
heads,  but  I  cannot  find  any  lice.  Is  this 
the  first  sign  of  imdting  or  is  it  some  other 
trouble?  I  would  like  to  cull  all  of  my 
flock  before  they  start  to  molt,  but  will 
not  be  able  to  do  it  for  the  lack  of  time. 
Will  you  advise  w'hat  are  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  to  adopt  in  judging  a  hen  after  she 
starts  to  molt?  The  shanks  of  most  of 
the  hens  are  thoroughly  bleached  out, 
while  a  certain  numher  of  them  still  rc*- 
tain  some  of  the  yellow.  What  does  this 
indicate? 

2.  We  have  lost  quite  a  number  of  pul¬ 

lets  this  Spring  after  they  are  from  six  to 
ten  weeks  old.  They  will  not  ('at,  tin* 
comb  turns  very  dark,  the  feathers  puff 
uj)  and  the  wing  and  tail  feathers  are 
extra  long.  Nearly  every  case  is  fatal. 
What  is  the  trouble,  and  is  there  any 
remedy?  w.  ii.  ii. 

New  York. 

'I'he  methods  of  .seh'cting  laying  hens 
SDokeu  of  in  the  enclo.sed  clipping  are 
those  recognized  as  of  value,  outside  of 
the  use  of  the  trap-nest.  The  ear  lobes, 
of  a  yellowish  color  in  healthy  White 


Leghorn  hens  that  are  not  laying,  grad¬ 
ually  lose  this  yellow  pigim'utalion  in 
good  layers  and  becomes  pearly  white  as 
the  color  is  “laid  out.”  It  regains  the 
color  during  the  season  of  rest.  The  loss 
of  feathers  about  the  head  and  neck  is 
frequently  due  to  the  depluming  mite,  a 
parasite  that  burrows  into  the  skin  at  the 
base  of  the  feathers  and  causes  them  to 
become  broken  and  lost.  Rub  some  bland 
grease  well  into  the  skin  over  the  affected 
parts.  The  retention  of  yellow  in  the 
shanks  of  a  hen.  like  that  in  the  ear  lobes, 
indicates  that  she  has  not  laid  well.  Oth¬ 
erwise  the  color  would  have  disappeared. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  disappearance  of 
color  is  a  gradual  process,  and  that  it 
leaves  the  shanks  and  beak  last. 

2.  A  dark  comb  indicates  ill  health,  but 
does  not  characterize  any  one  disease. 
These  pullets  may  have  had  any  one  of 
several  dise.ases. 

You  will  be  well  repaid  for  your  trouble 
if  you  send  to  the  Cornell  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  Extension 
Bulletin  21,  “How  to  Select  Laying  Hens.” 
This  is  illustrated  in  colors  and  gives  the 
information  for  which  you  ask  in  detail. 
It  is  a  bulletin  that  will  be  appreciated 
by  every  owner  of  hens  who  takes  any 
pains  to  make  them  profitable,  and  is  free 
for  the  asking.  M.  B.  D. 


An  Unusual  Chick  Trouble 

In  reference  to  communication  of  H.  L. 
regarding  the  loss  of  a  number  of  appar¬ 
ently  healthy  young  chicks.  I  think  your 
advice  sugg('sting  an  autopsy  is  excellent. 


A  Cl  00(1  Crop  of  Eggs.  Fig.  J/SJ 


I  had  an  experience  of  a  .similar  nature  a 
few  years  ago.  I  found  10  to  12  dea{l 
each  morning  for  several  days  in  succes¬ 
sion  :  no  visible  cause.  I  dissc'ctcd  three 
of  them,  looking  for  bowel  trouble,  and 
found  the  colon  of  each  subject  packed 
tightly  with  felt,  which  had  been  picked 
from  the  curtain  of  the  hover.  I  removed 
the  curtain  and  rei)laced  it  with  denim, 
and  the  trouble  disappeared  at  once.  The 
exi)erience  was  related  to  the  agent  of  the 
brooder  company  who  said  he  would  call 
the  maker’s  attention  to  it ;  how('ver,  they 
continued  to  use  the  material,  I  later  ob¬ 
served.  E.  M.  G. 


Rolled  Oats  and  Cornmeal  for  Chicks 

In  the  enclosed  clipping  does  the  writer 
refer  to  whole  or  rolled  oats,  and  are  raw 
rolled  oats  harmful  to  little  chicks?  That 
is  what  I  have  b('en  feeding.  I  give  them 
plenty  of  sand  and  water.  Is  cornmeal 
too  strong  a  food  for  young  chicks? 

Pennsylvania.  mbs.  e.  m. 

The  clipping  enclosed  undoubtedly  re¬ 
fers  to  the  u.se  of  boiled  whole  oats  as  a 
l>oultry  food.  Boiling  would  soften  the 
hull  and  probably  make  them  more  palat¬ 
able.  Rolled  oats,  or  oatmeal,  is  one  of 
the  best  foods  for  young  chicks  of  any 
age.  It  is,  of  course,  expensive,  but  may 
b('  added  to  the  ration  of  very  little  (’hicks 
that  do  not  consume  a  large  (juantity  of 
food.  It  should  not  be  cooked,  but  may 
be  fed  alone  or  mixed  with  finely  crack(;d 
corn  and  cracked  or  whole  wheat.  Corn- 
me:il  may  be  fed  alone  to  young  chicks 
or  with  other  ground  grains  ancl  milling 
by-[)roducts.  like  wheat  bran  and  mid- 
diings.  E(h1  alone,  it  is  better  to  scald  it 
by  mixing  with  boiling  water  to  a  crumbly 
('onsistency  and  allowing  it  to  cool  or  to 
make  it  into  a  sour-milk  johnny  cake. 
Where  only  a  few  chickens  are  raised,  the 


making  of  johnny  cake  for  flie  very  young 
ones  is  not  an  impracticable  job. 

M.  B.  D. 


Floor  for  Henhouse 

Which  sort  of  floor  do  you  prefer  for 
a  henhouse — earthen,  wooden,  cement  or 
coal  ashes?  A.  F. 

New  York. 

I  know  of  no  other  material  having  so 
many  advantages  for  a  floor  as  concrete ; 
its  only  defect  is  its  cost.  Coal  ashes 
would  make  a  good  floor  if  made  dry  by 
raising  the  level  of  the  floor  well  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground  outskle.  or 
otherwise  providing  proper  drainage.  The 
defects  of  such  a  floor  would  be  that  the 
fowls  would  wallow  great  holes  in  it ; 
that  rats  could  and  probably  would  drill 
holes  through  it.  and  that,  unless  well 
underdrainecl,  it  would  be  damp.  So  far 
as  the  comfort  of  the  fowls  is  concerned, 
a  dry  coal  ash  floor  would  suit  them 
nicely.  m.  b.  d. 


Poison  Ivy  and  Turkeys 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  poison  ivy  will 
kill  young  turkeys?  We  had  a  beautiful 
flock',  in  fine  condition,  getting  along 
splendidly,  and  now,  when  about  six 
weeks  old.  they  are  dying,  one  after  an¬ 
other,  without  any  apparent  cause.  They 
are  in  good  flesh,  have  no  bowel  trouble, 
run  on  a  good  range,  have  not  been  wet, 
and  are  well  housed,  with  fresh  feed, 
water,  grit.  etc.  But  near  their  house, 
and  accessible  to  them  when  turned  out, 
there  is  a  young  growth  of  poison  ivy, 
nice  and  green  and  tender,  very  tempting 
to  them.  Have  you  any  information  on 
the  subject?  E.  T.  B. 

New  York. 

This  has  been  referred  to  a  number  of 
successful  turkey  raisers,  but  not  one  of 
them  ever  heard  of  such  a  case.  No  one 
considers  it  likely  that  poison  ivy  killed 
these  birds. 


Cure  for  Cannibal  Hens 

I  have  had  same  trouble  with  hens  as 
,T.  P.  P.,  New,  York,  with  chickens,  pick¬ 
ing  each  other  until  they  die.  Out  of  a 
flock  of  50  confined  in  a  small  place,  they 
picked  wounds  in  three  hens  so  large  they 
died  ;  three  more  were  so  badly  picked  I 
had  them  killed.  Twenty-six  had  skin 
picked  off  and  wounds  started  about  the 
size  of  a  nickel ;  some  picked  to  the  bones 
on  back  close  to  tail.  I  experimented  and 
found  a  sure  cure  by  slightly  warming 
pine  tar  and  smearing  thickly  on  every 
place  where  feathers  were  i)icked  or  skin 
broken ;  also  filled  the  raw  and  sore 
places  with  tar.  After  a  couple  of  picks 
into  the  tar  they  did  not  try  it  again.  It 
stayed  on  from  two  to  three  weeks  and 
completely  healed  the  sores.  mbs.  r.  s. 

New  York. 


An  Auto  Trip  from  New  England  to  Iowa 

On  a  beautiful  May  morning  we.  mean¬ 
ing  my  wife,  a  two-year-old  .son  and  my- 
s('lf,  left  Haverhill.  Mass.,  in  our  small 
car,  headed  for  Waterhjo,  Iowa.  AVe 
ho])('d  to  arrive  at  AA^aterloo  in  better 
shape  than  did  Napoleon,  and  we  did. 
One  of  the  objects  of  making  the  trip  in 
the  car  was  to  get  a  better  idea  of  the 
country  than  could  be  obtained  by  riding 
on  tlm  train.  The  writer  beliwes  that 
for  those  readers,  at  least,  who  hav'c  not 
taken  this  cross-country  trip  a  descriptive 
narrative  may  i)rove  of  interest. 

It  was  our  i)urpose  the  first  day  to 
m.ake  Pittsfu'ld.  Mass.,  about  1(10  miles. 
Our  trip  during  the  forenoon  took  us 
through  many  of  Massachusetts’  smaller 
cities,  and  very  little  country  landscape 
was  .seen.  Tin'  main  |)oint  of  inteia'st 
through  which  w('  passed  was  Camp  !)('- 
yens,  oiu'  of  I  Tide  Sam’s  cities  of  sol¬ 
diers.  In  the  afternoun  we  came  to  the 
P>erkshire  Hills  and  rode  over  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  trail  through  Grc'enfield  to  Pitts¬ 
field.  The  scenery  through  the  Berkshires 
is  truly  beautiful,  and  j)roved  to  be  tlu' 
most  picturesque  part  of  the  trip.  The 
trail  has  heen  so  improved  that  it  makes 
ii  v('ry  good  automobile  road.  There  are 
hills  to  climb  a  mile  to  two  miles  long, 
and  once  the  little  car  got  hot  under  the 
collar  and  had  to  be  cooled  down  with 
soiiH'  of  the  cold  spring  water  that  runs 
out  of  the  ledges  by  the  roadside.  The 
views  from  the  hilltops  are  wonderful  in 
that  one  can  look  off  over  the  vall<*ys_to 
more  rocks  and  hilts  simidy  covered  with 
tre('s.  There  is  little  tillable  land  to  be 
seen.  All  is  just  as  nature  has  made  it, 
trees  and  ledges,  hills  and  valleys. 

I.eaving  Pittsfi('ld  the  next  morning  we 
were  soon  in  New  York,  crossing  the 
Hudson  at  Albany.  Here  we  were  much 
Impressed  by  the  beautiful  buildings,  prin¬ 
cipal  among  which  was  the  State  Capitol. 
AVe  traveled  along  the  Erie  Canal  and 
the  New  York  Central  lanes  to  Ptica, 
where  we  spent  the  might.  The  country 
through  which  we  jiassed  was  i)articularly 
ndai)ted  to  dairying.  The  country,  while 
very  rolling,  is  devoid  of  great  tracts  of 
ledges  and  forests,  and  in  their  jdaces 
are  the  fertile  fields  and  pastures.  The 
pastures  show  an  abundant  growth  of 
gra.ss,  iirincipally  Blue  grass  and  clover. 
Farm  buildings  are  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  and  silos  are  everywhere.  That  milk 
can  be  produced  much  cheaper  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  than  in  Southern  New  England  is  be¬ 
yond  qiK'stion.  The  pastures  look  as  good 
as  many  of  the  less  fertile  fields  in  New 
Englami.  A  solid  train  of  from  25  to  30 
milk  cars  passed  us  coming  up  from  New 
A'ork  City  iuto  this  veritable  milk  oasis 


after  a  part  of  her  daily  milk  supply. 
’Phe  cows  look  well  and  the  herds  are 
quite  large.  The  cows  are  practically  all 
black  and  whites. 

Going  on  from  TTtica  next  morning  we 
headed  for  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by  way  of 
Geneva.  The  trip  continued  through  the 
fine  dairy  country  we  had  seen  the  day 
before.  AVhen  w’e  reached  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  I  found  one  of  my 
front  wheels  was  fast  “losing  its  bear¬ 
ings.”  Dr.  Smith,  dairyman  at  the  ex¬ 
periment  station,  helped  me  get  this  fixed 
up.  A  thunder  shower  and  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  prevented  us  from  .spending 
much  time  on  the  experiment  station 
grounds. 

The  next  day  we  made  our  way  to  Buf¬ 
falo,  coming  through  a  more  level  country 
than  we  had  yet  seen.  There  was  con- 
siderahle  Sweet  clover  by  the  roadside 
and  in  the  pastures.  The  soil  is  very 
mellow’,  and  farmers  seemed  to  be  plow’- 
ing,  rolling,  and  drilling  oats  without 
doing  any  harrowing.  The  dandelions 
must  be  a  troublesome  weed  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  as  field  after  field  w’as  literally  yel¬ 
low  w’ith  them.  The  road  continued  good 
to  Buffalo,  and  w’e  found  considerable 
brick  pavement,  the  boulevard  from  Buf¬ 
falo  to  Niagara  Palls  being  constructed 
entirely  of  brick.  The  Falls  w’ere  a  great 
sight  and  their  splendor  grew  on  us  the 
longer  we  stayed.  Although  it  was  near¬ 
ing  the  first  of  .Tune,  we  .stood  on  a  snow¬ 
bank  fully  30  feet  high  at  the  base  of  the 
American  Palls.  The  busy  city  of  Buf¬ 
falo"  was  our  haven  that  night. 

AA’’e  w’ent  on  from  Buffalo  through  Erie, 
Pa.,  to  Conneaut,  Ohio,  the  next  day. 
This  day  took  us  through,  the  great  grape 
country.  There  w’ere  acres  of  vineyards 
on  either  .side  of  the  road.  After  leaving 
Buffalo  the  roads  were  very  bad,  being 
full  of  pits  caused  by  so  much  heavy  traf¬ 
fic  in  the  early  Spring.  AA''e  met  swarms 
of  new  cars  being  driven  over  the  road 
from  Detroit  to  the  East,  no  less  than 
70  like  our  owm  being  among  the  number 
met  in  a  single  afternoon.  A  number  of 
S(|uads  of  big  covered  army  trucks  w’cre 
also  met  making  their  way  East.  At 
Conneaut  our  w^■^tches  were  set  back  an 
hour  to  corresixmd  to  central  time. 

The  next  day’s  journey  took  us  through 
Cleveland  to  Premont,  Ohio.  AAh'  were 
particularly  impressc'd  by  Ch'veland’s 
beautiful  parks  and  by  the  vastness  of 
Lake  Erie,  which  to  us  looked  like  the 
Atlantic  except  for  the  muddy  app(>arance 
near  the  shore  and  the  absence  of  the 
broad  sandy  beach. 

The  next  day  took  us  through  Toledo 
to  Bryan,  Ohio ;  three  nights  in  New 
York  and  three  nights  in  Ohio.  A'erily  it 
is  a  long  distance  across  these  tw’o  States. 
AA^ith  the  excei)tion  of  some  dairy  farming 
around  Cleveland  and  Toledo  most  of  the 
land  is  devoted  to  wheat  grow’ing.  The 
country  was  much  more  level  than  any¬ 
thing  we  had  seen.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Toledo  in  particular  the  land  is  more 
level  than  it  is  here  in  Iowa.  The  wheat 
fields  looked  to  b('  in  excellent  condition. 

AA''e  passed  through  more  wlu'at  country 
the  next  day,  and  came  to  La  Porte.  Ind., 
that  night.  I>a  Porte  is  a  i)lace  of  lO.OflO 
or  12.000.  and  is  a  good  example  of  all 
the  Aliddle  AA'estern  towns.  They  all  look 
alike  in  that  there  is  one  long  busim'ss 
street,  with  some  short  cross  streets,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  size  of  the  town.  All 
have  exactly  the  same  street  lighting  sys¬ 
tem.  There  is  much  more  busim'ss  in  the 
AA’'estern  town  of  this  size,  because  they 
arc  relatively  few  and  far  betwe('n.  and 
they  must  minister  to  all  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  It  was  Saturd.ay  night  that 
we  were  in  La  Porte,  and  the  streets 
were  lined  with  farmers’  automobiles. 
There  were  actually  more  peojih'  on  tlu' 
street  and  more  bu.sim’ss  was  being  done 
than  I  have  seen  in  many  an  East('rn  city 
of  75,(K)0  to  100.000  population. 

Sunday  we  drove  as  far  as  DeKalb, 
Ill.  Th('  country  was  similar  to  that  we 
had  s('en  for  two  or  thia'e  days;  that  is, 
slightly  rolling  with  just  enough  variation 
to  it  to  break  the  monotony.  In  Illinois 
the  wheat  fields  got  h'ss  frequent,  and 
there  were  corn  fields  in  large  numht'rs. 

I.eaving  DeKalb  we  found  we  had  dirt 
I’oads  the  la'st  of  our  way.  This  dirt  is  a 
sort  of  a  hlack  clay  loam,  the  sanu'  as  the 
soil  in  these  fields  through  which  the 
roads  i)ass.  Tlu'y  are  good  in  dry  weather 
but  v('ry  slippery  when  wet.  AA'e  had  the 
misfortune  to  run  into  what  jiroved  to  he 
the  beginning  of  10  days  of  rainy  weather 
for  Iowa.  However,  we  managed  to  get 
along  and  crossc'd  the  AIississi|)pi  River 
on  the  high  bridge  at  Clinton.  Iowa.  Even 
as  far  up  in  the  country  as  this  i)oint  it 
is  “some  river.”  and  is  dotted  here  and 
there  with  little  islands.  AA’'e  were  now 
in  Iowa,  the  country  of  corn.  oats,  hogs 
and  beef  cattle. 

AA'e  stopped  at  DeAA''itt  over  night,  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  we  had  one  day 
more  only  to  travi'l.  «nd  what  a  day  it 
was!  Alore  wet  weather  and  moia'  mud. 
AA"e  went  forward,  sideways,  and  even 
backwards.  It  actually  took  six  houi’s  to 
go  45  miles.  There  is  ahsolutely  nothing 
like  it  in  the  East  for  roads  that  can  com¬ 
pare  with  thes('  whcTi  wet.  AV('  finally  ar¬ 
rived  at  AA’^aterloo,  Iowa,  a  very  busy  city 
of  35.(X>0.  .After  spending  a  day  in 
AA’'aterloo  getting  instructions  we  came  3() 
miles  nortlu'a.st  to  Oelwein,  Iowa,  where 
the  writer  is  engaged  for  the  Summer  as 
Navy  butter  inspector,  prior  to  taking 
up  liis  duties  as  associate  proRssor  of 
dairying  at  Iowa  State  C(dl('ge  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  He  will  endeavor  to  t('ll  you 
more  about  Iowa  and  his  work  there  in  a 
later  lett('r.  It  was  a  gia'at  trip,  and  as 
my  young  son  say.s,  the  auto  had  the 
“choo-choo”  cars  beaten  for  showing  us. 
the  country.  ir.  f.  judkin.S. 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Country-wide  Produce  Conditions 

AKMY  Kf:QrmEMEXTS  HEAVY. 

Exported  honvy  Govormnont  purchases 
are  a  feature  of  interest.  From  one-quar¬ 
ter  to  one-tliird  canned  stock  of  corn, 
tomatoes,  etc.,  is  likely  to  be  wanted,  akso 
larRc  amounts  of  dried  peaches  and  ap¬ 
ples  ;  in  the  case  of  i»eaches  i)erliaps  one- 
lialf  the  dried  product.  These  j)urchases 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  cost  plus  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit.  I'tirchases  on  account  of 
the  Allies  are  included.  This  heavy  buy- 
in^r  should  helj)  to  steady  the  general 
market. 

FRUIT. 

Fruit  for  canning  has  been  scarce  and 
high,  and  one  result  may  be  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  demand  for  apples.  As  now  seems 
likely,  there  are  enough  of  them,  and  not 
too  great  a  scarcity  of  barrels  and  freight 
cars.  Apples  are  coming  along  much 
faster  than  usual  so  early  in  the  season. 
Southern  shippers  are  reported  getting 
about  .$2  per  bushel  at  shipping  points, 
which  seems  relatively  favorable  compared 
with  .$1.85  to  $2.50  for  Georgia  peaches, 
and  $2  for  Arkansas  peaches.  These  sec¬ 
tions  are  still  shipping  quite  heavily  and 
Texas  is  likely  to  round  out  about  1,.500 
carloads  by  the  close  of  the  .season.  _ 

POTATOES  AND  ONIONS  FAIRLY  STEADY. 

Army  requirements  for  August  include 
.about  '.500.000  bushels  of  potatoes  and 
17,000  bags  of  onions.  Unfortunately 
these  orders  are  secured  mostly  by  deal¬ 
ers.  because  of  rather  unfortunate  exjieri- 
ence  with  private  shipjiers  who  could  not 
or  would  not  fill  tlieir  contracts  when  the 
market  price  went  up  after  the  contract 
had  been  made.  Cofiperatlon  of  growers 
seems  to  be  needed  to  secure  a  larger 
share  of  orders  directly  from  the  Govern- 
iiient.  The  potato  market  has  ranged 
around  .$4  to  .$5.50  i)er  bbl.  recently  for  best 
Eastern  wliite  stock  in  the  large  consum¬ 
ing  markets.  A  consider.able  list  of  North¬ 
ern  States  are  beginning  to  ship  early 
jiotatoes  and  volume  has  been  liberal  at 
about  500  cars  per  day  this  month.  _Long 
Island  potatoes  started  at  about  $5.  and 
New  .Jersey  stock  a  little  below  that  fig¬ 
ure.  New  onions  from  the  South  Atlantic 
States  are  replacing  southwestern  onions, 
.and  selling  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  KX)  lbs.  in 
large  Northern  markets.  Onions  are  still 
coming  from  the  Southwest  in  rather  light 
volume. 

MELONS  LOWER. 

Melons  are  a  leading  feature  of  the 
market,  coming  in  very  heavy  volume, 
equal  to  that  of  potatoes  at  times.  The  de¬ 
mand  has  taken  care  of  supplies,  but  at 
one-third  lower  ]uaces  compared  with  the 
high  points  of  the  season.  Muskmelons 
too  are  in  liberal  supply  from  the  South¬ 
west.  Geoi'gia  muskmelons  are  about 
done,  hut  Delaware  stock  is  almost  due. 
Tomato  supplies  h.ave  been  moderate  and 
prices  (piite  firm.  New  .Jersey  stock  sold 
from  $2  to  $.8  per  bushel-box  some  time 
.after  receipts  became  liberal.  Tennessee 
stock  is  still  coming,  but  in  declining  vol¬ 
ume.  G.  B.  F. 


Fuller  Bros,  have  a  3,000-bbl.  orchard ; 
will  have  about  one-third  of  a  crop :  1..  A. 
Bragger,  a  large  fruit  grower,  about  a 
quarter  to  a  third ;  other  large  fruit 
growers  report  the  same.  This  will  hold 
good  with  pears,  peaches,  plums  and 
cherries.  Many  fine  apple  trees  were 
winter-killed  ;  in  some  cases  whole  peach 
orchards  were  destroyed,  some  badly  dam¬ 
aged.  while  in  some  instances  a  few  were 
not  harmed.  Thm-e  is  an  occasional  apple 
orchard  with  a  full  crop.  Wheat  is  look¬ 
ing  well  where  the  ground  was  properly 
prei)ared  and  the  seed  not  over-treated. 
It  is  now  heading  and  is  looking  fine.  A 
large  acreage.  Oats  present  a  fine  ap- 
))earance ;  large  aci'eage.  Corn,  a  good 
stand  and  jn  fine  shai)e  ;  largely  increased 
acreage.  Old  corn,  $1.85;  wheat,  $2.10. 
Kye  and  barley  looking  well ;  hay  a  big 
crop,  and  at  least  three  weeks  earlier 
than  usual.  Nothing  doing  in  poultry ; 
eggs,  .82c.  Milk  either  sent  to  the  cream¬ 
ery  or  skimmed  at  home  and  butterfat 
sold.  Price  of  butter  fat,  44e.  Tomatoes, 
$20  per  ton.  Cucumbers,  $2  per  cwt., 
vat  run.  Cows  sell  readily  from  $50  to 
.$120.  according  to  quality  and  grade. 
Hogs  are  somewhat  lower  at  this  writing, 
and  but  few  being  shipped ;  about  15e, 
live  weight,  as  against  18c  a  few  weeks 
ago.  The  prices  in  Arlington  township 
are  always  very  close  to  Chicago  quota¬ 
tions.  so  you  see  there  are  no  such  words 
as  a  35-cent  dollar  in  our  vocabulary. 
Our  shipping  points  are  Lawrence  and 
Bangor.  We  can  sell  at  our  doors  more 
than  we  can  raise  at  good  prices.  This 
report  will  probably  hold  good  for  Imwer 
Michigan,  and  perhaps  the  whole  State. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich.  c.  F.  F. 

This  is  not  an  agricultural  section, 
though  practically  all  of  the  people  farm 
enough  for  their  own  living,  and  also  sell 
some  of  the  following:  Potatoes  now 
bringing  $1  a  bu.  ;  butter.  40  to  45c ; 
eggs,  4()c  doz.  ;  veal  calves.  20c  per  lb. ; 
milk,  10c  a  qt. ;  milch  cows,  .$90  to  $100; 
old  hens,  dressed,  .85  to  .88c  lb. ;  live 
hens,  $1.25  to  .$1..50;  hay,  $10  to  $12; 
beans,  15  to  ISe  per  lb.  Last  year  we 
W(M-e  visited  by  an  early  frost  which 
ruined  a  large  ))er  cent  of  our  crops.  This 
year,  so  far.  everything  looks  well.  It 
'has  been  great  growing  weather,  and 
farmers  who  have  their  crops  in  find 
them  doing  well.  We  are  as  well  as  the 


rest  of  our  country,  feeling  the  draft, 
which  has  taken  about  all  of  the  young 
f.arm  laborers.  Our  main  crops  are  oats. 
Hint  corn,  potatoes  and  buckwheat,  also 
variety  of  vegetables  sold  to  the  many 
Summer  people  who  fill  this  Summer  re- 
.sort  every  year.  .i.  R. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes  75c  per  bu.  at  stores,  $1  at 
houses.  Veals.  21c  hog-dressed.  Hay, 
.$29 ;  oats.  $1  per  bu. ;  butter.  42c  per  lb. ; 
milk,  $1.05  per  cwt.  for  .Tune;  beans.  $8 
per  bu. :  eggs.  .84  to  .85c.  The  leading 
products  in  our  county  are  hay,  potatoes, 
dairying  and  grain.  The  acreage  in  all 
staple  crops  is  increased  this  year  ex¬ 
cept  potatoes.  Gats,  barley  and  corn  look 
fairly  well.  Farmers  feel  very  uncertain 
at  the  outlook  for  prices  this  Fall  ;  also 
there  will  be  trouble  to  get  good  helj)  to 
harvest  what  has  been  put  in.  R.  w.  G. 

I'hemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOIMESTTC. — .July  1.1  lightning  struck 
a  large  naval  observation  balloon  sta¬ 
tioned  700  feet  above  Gravesend  Bay. 
near  New  York,  and  set  it  on  fire.  An 
explosion  and  spectacular  blaze  followed. 
No  observers  wei-e  in  tlie  balloon  at  the 
time. 

Baseball  was  classed  as  a  non-essential 
productive  occupation  by  the  Brighton 
local  draft  board  at  Boston  .Inly  14  in 
deciding  a  test  case  brought  by  .John 
Pai'ker  Henry,  catcher  for  the  Boston 
National  I.eague  baseball  team,  against 
I’rovost  ^lai’shal  Gemu’al  Crowder's 
“work  or  figlif  rules.  The  board  found 
that  the  amount  of  relief  from  war  strain 
furnished  by  the  game  was  overestimated 
by  the  registrant  in  his  afiidavit,  and  that 
baseball's  financial  contributiqn  to  the 
war  was  no  larger  materially  than  the 
voluntary  sacrifices  of  “many  millions  of 
citizens.” 

Hamilton  Knickerbocker,  pyromaniac, 
of  Stanford,  convicted  of  two  arson  of¬ 
fences  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y..  .July 
15,  began  a  thirty-two-year  sentence, 
which,  according  to  Sing  Sing  officials,  is 
one  of  the  longe.st  “bits”  at  this  prison  in 
several  years.  Knickerbocker  confes.sed  to 
h.aving  burned  the  barns  of  .John  Parma- 
lee  and  of  Sheriff  Elmer  Conklin  in 
I’leasant  Valley,  who  brought  him  to 
l)rison.  He  added  to  these  the  firing  of 
a  house  in  Pine  I’lains  in  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Voshburgh  were  burned  to 
death.  This  crime  Avas  never  proved 
against  him.  His  counsel  made  the  plea 
that  Knickerbocker  had  a  mania  for  set¬ 
ting  fires. 

Montclair,  East  Orange  and  Caldwell 
Boroughs  were  placed  back  in  the  “wet” 
column  of  New  .Ter.sey  .Tuly  1(5.  when 
Chief  Justice  Gummere  held  that  the  re¬ 
cent  local  option  elections  were  void. 
The  Chief  Justice  ruled  that  the  soldiers 
from  these  cities,  who  were  in  canton¬ 
ments,  had  been  deprived  of  the  right  of 
voting — “one  of  the  greatest  American 
pi'ivileges  of  the  American  people.”  It 
was  held  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
failed  to  send  out  ballots  to  all  the  sol¬ 
diers.  and  had  also  failed  to  officially 
notify  them  of  the  elections. 

WASHINGTON.— A  new  sort  of  vul¬ 
ture  attempting  to  fatten  himself  on  the 
misfortunes  of  Avar  Avas  uncovered  in  the 
House  .Tuly  15  by  Representatives  Mc- 
Clintic  ( Okla. )  and  Knutson  (Minn.). 
ScA'eral  lawyers  in  Washington,  according 
to  the  proof  these  members  of  the  House 
put  into  the  Coiif/ressional  Record,  are 
obtaining  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
Avives,  mothers  and  other  relatives  of  sol¬ 
diers  Avho  fall  at  the  front  and  are  send¬ 
ing  them  contracts  to  be  signed.  Avhereby 
the  laAvyers  Avill  receive  29  per  cent  of 
any  money  due  the  dead  soldiers  from  the 
government,  proAudiiig  that  the  attorneys 
collect  the  money  for  the  relatives  of  the 
soldiers.  Collection  of  the  money  due  the 
soldiers  is  not  made  through  lawyers. 
When  the  War  Department  reports  each 
case  the  relative  named  by  the  soldier 
when  he  enters  the  army  is  given  a  gov¬ 
ernment  check  immediately. 

Belgium  .Tuly  10  obtained  a  new  credit 
of  $1,680,900.  This  made  total  loans  to 
Belgium  by  the  T’nited  States  Goveum- 
nient  $1.8.8,480.000.  and  total  loans  to  all  I 
Allies  ,$6,208,270,090. 

The  movement  among  pi'ivate  citizens 
for  finding  jobs  for  cri])pled  soldiers  is 
emphatically  disapproved  by  the  War 
Department.  Surgeon  General  Gorgas 
declared  .Tuly  16  that  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  crippled  men  Avill  be  doin'  thor¬ 
oughly  by  the  government,  and  that  the 
slightest  intimation  that  a  criiipled-  sol¬ 
dier  is  an  object  of  'charity  is  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  Recently  Caiitain  Archibald 
Roosevelt  asked  his  father.  Colonel  Roose- 
A^elt.  to  find  a  job  for  one  of  his  top  ser¬ 
geants  who  returned  from  France,  having 
lost  a  hand,  and  the  request  attracted 
much  publicity. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— On  July  10 
ther('  was  established  by  the  Division  of 
Trafiic  of  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration  a  dejiartment  to  be  known 
as  the  Agricultural  Section.  Avhose  par¬ 
ticular  duty  will  lie  to  look  after  the  rela¬ 
tions  betAveeu  the  railroads  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  in  order  to  give 
all  possible  assistance  to  the  general 


agricultural  development  of  our  country. 
Mr.  .T.  L.  Edwards,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Avho 
has  had  long  experience  in  agricultural 
development  Avork,  has  been  appointed 
manager. 

At  the  forty-third  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen 
.at  Chicago,  .Tune  26-28.  the  following  of¬ 
ficers  Avere  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 
President,  .T.  R.  Mayhew.  Waxahachie, 
Tex. ;  vice-president.  .T.  Edward  Moon. 
Morrisville,  Pa.;  treasurer.  J.  W.  Hill. 
Des  IMoines,  Iowa.  ExecutiA’e  committee, 
C.  C.  Mayhew.  Sherman,  Tex. :  (T.  R. 
Burr,  Manchester,  (^onn.  f^hicago  Avas 
selected  as  the  next  meeting  })lace. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege_  has  eight  of  its  staff  in  National 
service.  Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh,  head  of  the 
division,  is  a  captain  in  the  Sanitary 
Corps,  Division  of  Physical  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  ;  Prof.  F.  A.  C.  Smith  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  landscape  gardening  is  a  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  Division  of  Personnel  stationed 
in  Florida ;  I’rof.  A.  G.  Hecht,  head  of 
the  department  of  fioriculture  is  in  an 
officers’  training  camp  at  Camp  Sherman, 

( ). :  C.  E.  Wildon.  assistant  in  floriculture, 
is  in  a  training  cami)  in  Yirginia  ;  R.  A. 
Yan  M('ter  of  the  pomology  department  is 
at  Camp  Devens,  Mass.  ;  E.  G.  Wood  of 
the  pomology  department  enlisted  early 
and  is  in  France;  W.  C.  Pauley  of  the 
landscai)e  gai'dening  department  is  in  an 
officers'  training  camp  in  Ohio;  Gilbert 
TVatts,  foreman  in  market  gardening,  has 
enlisted  in  the  NaA’y. 

The  Market  Gardeners  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  are  specially  invited  to  a  fu'ld  day 
at  the  Market  Garden  Field  Station  at 
Lexington  on  August  19.  The  Market 
Gai’den  Field  Station  is  a  farm  of  12 
acres  under  the  administration  of  the 
iMassachusetts  Agricultural  College,  a  part 
of  the  equipment  of  the  Department  of 
Market  Gardening.  It  was  purchased  in 
December,  1!)16,  and  obtaiiu'd  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  sui)i)ort  of  the  Boston  IVIarket 
Gardeners’  Association.  It  is  to  be  used 
for  experimental  and  demonstration  Avork 
for  market  gardeners.  If  August  19  is 
stormy,  the  meeting  Avill  be  postponed  to 
August  17. 

Over  200  farmers  in  Noav  York  State 
applied  to  the  Federal  farm  loan  system 
during  June  for  loans  aggregating  over 
$700,900.  These  requests  Avere  made 
through  the  several  national  farm  loan 
associations  throughout  the  State.  The 
amount  of  loans  actually  granted  to  New 
Y'ork  State  farmers  during  .Tune  by  the 
Federal  I.and  Bank  of  Springfield  Avas 
.$566,490.  Ix)ans  have  noAv  been  paid 
through  this  system  to  Noaa’'  Y"ork  farmers 
to  the  amount  of  $1,496,949  out  of  the 
$.8,852,009  loans  made  through  this  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  first  district.  Avhich  includes 
New  York.  New  .Jersey  and  New  England. 
The.se  loans  noAv  bear  .5(4%  interest,  but 
Avhen  money  becomes  easy  again  these 
farm  borrowers  m.iy  have  a  chance  to  re¬ 
fund  at  the  tin'll  loAver  rate.  During 
.Tune  two  national  farm  loan  associations 
Avere  organizc'd  in  New  York  St.'ite,  and 
the  one  in  Y'ates  county,  at  Penn  Yan, 
Avas  chartered  by  the  Federal  farm  loan 
board.  This  brings  up  the  number  of 
such  local  branches  of  the  land  bank  ac¬ 
tually  chartered  in  Ncav  York  to  27.  and 
46  organized,  comjiared  to  15  and  10  re¬ 
spectively  in  Ncav  .Tersey.  Out  of  the 
$45,090,009  of  Federal  farm  loan  bonds, 
bearing  'fi'ee  of  tax,  sold  thi.s 

Spring,  a  very  large  proportion  Avas  taken 
by  investors  in  New  York,  I’ennsylvania 
and  Ncav  England,  among  Avhom  were 
many  farmers. 


DONTWnCFOinKWH 


With  food  scarce  and  prices  high,  it  is 
criminal  to  let  rats,  birds  and  weather  de¬ 
stroy  your  corn.  For  very  little  money  you 
oan  secure  perfedt  protedlion  with  a  Martin 
Steel  Crib.  No  fear  of  damage  or  loss 
when  your  corn  is  stored  behind  the  per¬ 
forated  steel  walls  of  a  Martin. 


Made  in  many  sizes  from  20  to  600  bar¬ 
rel  capacity.  Proteds  the  corn  and  prevents 
spoiling.  The  patented  ventilating  system 
keeps  a  perfect  circulation  of  air  through  the 
corn  at  all  times,  helping  it  to  cure  properly. 
The  first  cost  is  the  total  cost,  as  a  Martin 
needs  no  repairs.  It 
Avill  last  a  lifetime. 

Easily  erected.  AA'rite  to¬ 
day  for  illustrated  folder 
telling  all  about  the  Martin 
Crib  and  hoAV  it  will  make 
money  for  you.  State  how 
much  corn  you  store. 


Agents  wanted  in  open 
territory. 


Address  901  Keyset 


Thai  s  what  is  done 
in  making  GrapC^NutS 
food  —  barley  and 
other  grains  are 
used  with  wheat. 

This  adds  to  food 
value  and  flavor, 
and  the  sum  total 
requires  less  wheat. 

The  malted  barley 
in  Grape^Nuts  also 
helps  digest  other 
foods. 

For  an  economical, 
nourishing  and 
delicious  food, 
•try 


ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

For  fifteen  years  our  advice  concerning  the  seeding 
and  care  of  Alfalfa  meadows,  and  our  seed  for  sowing 
them,  have  been  standard — the  best  that  was  to  bo 
had.  The  catalog  tells  how,  and  prices  the  seed, 
not  Turkestan,  “Dwarf  Alfalfa,”  which  we  refuse  to 
handle,  but  the  best  of  American  grown  seed,  in* 
cjuding  usually  Moiitana,  Idaho,  and  the  great 
‘Dakota  30,”  which  rivals  the  Grimm  itself. 

A|  pal  pA  Next  to  Hansen's  Siberian, 
HLiHLiH  the  greatest  variety  grown 
in  America.  We  have  the  genuine;  also  limited 
amounts  of  the  Siberian. 

Sample  and  prices  on  request. 

WiNO  Seed  Co.,  Box^SS  Mechanicsburg,  O. 

The  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 
Hardy  Dakota  Grown 

ALFALFA 

For  .Augv.st  Seedino 

NEAV  Loav  Prices  good  until  .Sept.  1st,  1918,  if  ordered 
Irom  tiiis  ad. 

The  Famous  Registered : 

Disco  28  Alfalfa  .  .  •  .  28c.  per  lb. 

Disco  38  Alfalfa  •  -  •  •  26c.  per  lb. 

Disco  Pedigreed  Grimm  ...  48c.  lb. 

Disco  Pedigreed  Baltic  ...  48c.  lb. 

These  ARfe  Guaranteed  Seeds 
Over  99H1&  pure.  Order  today  and  ask  for  seed  book. 
DAKOTA  IMPROVED  SEED  CO.,  807  Lawler  St.,  MITCHELL,  So.  Dak. 


SEED  WHEAT 


The  Ohio  State  Experiment  Station  has  recently 
oi  iginatod  ;»  now  variety  of  Gladden  AV heat.  This 
Avheat  is  a  single  plant  selection  from  the  Gypsy 
ami  outyiolds  its  parent  besides  having  many  other 
good  qualities. 

pnoCU  Dye  a  new  variety  originated  by  Alichigan 
nuotn  rill-  Experiment  Station  has  been  heavily 
outyiehiing  almost  .all  other  varieties  of  winter  rye. 
We  also  offer  a  moderate  quantity  of  exceptionally 
pure  Poole  Wheat.  Write  for  prices. 

Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  723,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


Strawberry  Plants 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  and  runner 
plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  suiiiiner.  Also  IMS  I' 111:  It- 
UY,  IlI.ACIillERUY.tiOOSEIiEKKV.  Cl  IIIM.NT,  GIUI'E  I'l.AMS, 
MiriT  TREES.  SlIIU  BS  for  fall  planting.  CAIlllAtiE,  CACl.l- 
FhOWER,  I’El'I’Elt, VEGETABLE  I'LA.Vl'S,  CELERY.  BRUSSELS 
Sl'ROlTS,  PARSLEY,  ASPARAGUS,  RIIURARR,  ASTER  plants, 
ready  now.  Catalogue  free.  Harry  L.  Squires.  Good  Ground.  N.Y. 


CELERY  PLANTS  'Sf?-"",’;. 

and  Giant  Pascal.  10n-4Oo;  300  for  SSI;  500  for 
$1.50.  Postpaid.  VV.  S.  FORD  &  SON,  Hartly,  Delaware 


Dcnaracxilc  nuuio,  nunocnauion  ociD,  LHmJHUC. 

BEETS.  ONION  PLANTS.  LETTUCE,  TOMA, 
TOES,  EGG  PLANTS,  PEPPERS  and  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 
Send  for  I'rice  List.  J,  C.  Sciimitlt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


Standard  Apple  BARRELS 

Prompt  shipment.  Kobt.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.  Y', 


SWEET  CLOVER.  The  great  land  Imildei'.  Sow  it  now. 
White  Scarified.  ?1S  J!u.  «.  BLOOMINGOALE,  Scliencctady.N  f 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable 

Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .... 

$1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 

.  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

Oie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Fann  Mechanics 


A  Gas  Gun  for  Woodchucks 

On  page  724,  W.  G.,  North  Carolina, 
gives  remedy  for  ground  hogs.  Of  all  the 
different  ways  I  have  heard  and  read 
about,  his  method  sounds  most  economical 
and  efficient.  Would  he  give  details? 
There  is  much  damage  and  irritation 
caused  by  the  ground  hog.  W.  c.  S. 

Vermont. 

The  rodents  were  becoming  so  plentiful 
In  our  young  orchards  <1,000  acres)  that 
they  were  barking  the  trees  and  effecting 
considerable  injury,  and  some  means  of 
combating  had  to  be  resorted  to.  I  vis¬ 
ited  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  person,  and  there 
got  the  idea  that  we  put  to  work  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  our 'orchards. 

I'aporized  carbon  bisulphide,  a  poison 
gas  that  is  colorless  and  heavier  than  air, 
if  forced  into  the  holes,  would  do  the 
work  most  effectually,  we  Avere  told.  AVe 
were  also  told  that  a  pump  for  vaporizing 
this  liquid  was  manufactured  and  sold  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  but  that  was  two  or 
three  weeks  aAvay,  and  in  that  time  we 
Avere  in  danger  of  losing  several  acres  of 
young  trees  from  these  rodents.  A  little 
“Yankee”  ingenuity  soon  converted  a 
small  compressed-air  sprayer  into  a  aui- 
porizer  that  proved  to  be  efficient  in  every 


l^l)r(n/er  Converted  into  a  Vaporizer 
Fw  //.5S 


re.spect.  The  accompanying  .sketch,  Fig. 
458,  indicates  the  changes  that  Avere 
made  in  the  sprayer.  The  pump  cylinder, 
A,  was  extended  to  the  bottom  of  the 
t.ank  by  soldering  an  addition  to  it,  as 
seen  in  B,  the  valve  Avas  left  undisturbed. 
The  lower  tAvo  inches  of  the  extended  cyl¬ 
inder,  B,  Avas  perforated  Avith  small  holes 
as  seen  at  C,  and  through  these  small 
holes  the  air  Avas  forced  out  into  the 
liquid,  and  as  the  liquid  is  A'ery  A'olatile 
a  f(‘w  .strokes  of  the  pump  soon  fills  the 
Tipper  part  of  the  pump  with  almost  a 
saturated  atmosphere  of  carbon  bisulphide 
gas.  The  outlet  pipe,  I),  in  the  sprayer 
originally  extendeiJ  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tank,  as  shoAvn  by  the  dotted  lines ;  this 
was  cut  off  at  E,  so  that  only  gas  could 
enter  it.  A  cut-off  valve  Avas  placed  a 
short  distance  from  the  inimp  and  Avith 
about  10  feet  of  additional  hose  to  slip 
into  the  burrows  the  outfit  was  ready  for 
operation.  A  gallon  of  liiiuid  costing  55 
cents  at  that  time  (1914)  Avould  A'apor- 
ize  sufficient  gas  to  plug  about  20  holes. 
After  the  hose  Avas  introduced  into  the 
burroAv  the  entrance  Avas  elo.sed  Avith  soil 
and  tramped  in  and  then  the  pump  Avas 
started  and  continued  until  the  odor  of 
the  gas  could  be  detected  on  the  outside. 
The  execution  -Avas  complete  in  practically 
every  burroAV  that  contained  a  Avood- 
chuek.  Occasionally  a  burroAV  had  .sev¬ 
eral  entrances,  and  one  or  more  was  over¬ 
looked  if  the  ground  Avas  rough,  and  in 
some  of  the.se  the  hog  Avas  missed.  A 
man  who  smokes  has  no  business  hunting 
groundhogs  Avith  a  gas  gun,  for  the  va¬ 
porized  carbon  gas  is  exceedingly  ex¬ 
plosive  and  should  be  handled  Avith  care 
in  that  respect.  Saturating  bunches  of 
waste  or  other  absorbent  material  Avith 
the  liquid  carbon  and  introducing  info  the 
burroAvs  has  sometimes  been  effectual,  but 
with  any  number  of  these  pests  to  con¬ 
tend  Avith  a  gas  gun  Avill  pay  for  itself 
the  fir.st  day  that  it  is  taken  out.  We 
used  to  dig  them  out  Avith  pick  and  shovel 
just  to  get  them  out  of  the  fields  Avhen  I 
was  a  boy  at  home  in  the  Pennsylvania 


hills,  spending  one  to  four  hours’  hard 
labor.  I  would  like  to  take  a  gas  gun 
now  and  tramp  oA’^er  those  Pennsylvania 
hills  again,  just  to  get  the  descendants 
from  the  ones  that  eluded  me  Avhen  I 
Avas  laboring  so  diligently  Avith  pick  and 
shovel.  w.  G.  YEAGER, 

DaA'idson  Co..  N.  C.  County  Agent. 


Home  Grain  Grinding 

During  the  past  year  wheat  substitute 
retailed  at  high  price.s,  as  everyone  knoAA’s, 
and  as  I  had  a  feed  grinder  and  engine  I 
ground  cornmeal,  Avhole  Avheat  ond.  buck- 
Avheat  for  home  use.  While  the  feed-mill 
ground  nice  graham  flour  and  cornmeal 
for  mush  and  bread,  when  used  alone  it 
Avoiild  not  grind  either  corn  or  AA'heat  fine 
enough  to  mix  Avith  flour  for  making 
bread. 

I  cleaned  up  a  small  hand-mill  I  had 
not  used  for  several  years,  took  off  the 
hand  Avheel  and  put  a  10-inch  pulley  on 
instead  and  fastened  the  mill  Avhere  it 
could  be  belted  to  a  pulley  on  the  feed- 
mill.  The  small  mill  runs  at  about  250 
rcAmlutions  per  minutes,  Avhile  the  4VL- 
inch  grinding  plates  have  fine  grooves  that 
because  of  the  moderate  speed  produce  a 
finely  pulverized  meal  or  flour.  Of  course 
the  plates  are  set  to  run  very  close,  and 
the  mill  grinds  sloAvly,  but  the  sloAvness 
docs  not  matter,  as  the  small  mill  can  be 
operated  Avhile  grinding  feed  or  cracking 
corn  on  the  feed-mill 

I  had  some  ordinary  14  or  16-inch 
sieves,  but  these  sieA’es  Avould  let  about  all 
the  meal  ground  on  the  small  mill  through 
them,  so  the  next  problem  Avas  to  get  a 
finer  sieAm  that  would  take  out  some  of 
the  bran,  especially  from  the  cornmeal. 
In  a  feAv  days  I  Avas  able  to  get  a  piece 
of  ,S2-mesh  screen,  from  Avhich  I  made 
two  sieves.  These  sieves  take  most  of 
the  bran  out  of  the  ground  Avheat  and 
corn,  making  a  nice  Avhole  wheat  flour  and 
a  meal  that  is  nice  for  bread,  but  rather 
too  fine  for  mush.  The  meat  is  better 
than  bolted  corn  flour  for  most  purposes, 
unle.ss  it  be  •blending  Avith  wheat  flotir. 
These  sieves  made  the  buckAvheat  nice  and 
fine,  but  either  the  mill  or  sieAm,  or  both, 
failed  to  make  the  rice  flour  fine  enough 
for  blending  purposes.  I’erhaps  a  16  or 
40-mesh  sieve  Avould  be  better.  I  do  not 
AA%ant  bolting  cloth,  as  I  Avant  to  keep  as 
much  of  the  Avheat  in  the  flour  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  Avheat  flour  makes  a  sweet, 
nut-flavored  bread  that  shows  very  little 
bran  and  has  an  appetizing  color.  I  hope 
Ave  do  not  have  to  go  back  to  Avhite  bolted 
flour  again. 

The  mill  would  cost  noAV  about  .$.1.50 
and  the  screen  about  ,$1.50  for  18x,16 
inches.  Such  a  mill  is  rather  too  hard  to 
run  by  hand,  though  they  do  not  need 
much  poAver  and  may  be  operated  by  small 
engines  Avhile  running  other  machinery. 
We  can  get  only  .17  pounds  of  flour  from  a 
bushel  of  wheat  now,  so  I  can  save  a 
heavy  toll  on  flour,  besides  a  large  saving 
on  Avheat  substitutes,  and  can  have  them 
fl’esh.  w.  E.  PUCKAVALL. 

Highland  Co..  Ohio. 


Construction  of  Septic  Tank 

Can  you  tell  anything  about  septic 
tanks,  how  to  build  them,  and  do  they 
always  work  properly?  l.  a.  p. 

Shelburne,  Mass. 

Septic  tanks  are  in  common  use  for  the 
disposal  of  seAV’age  from  homes  or  small 
establishments  and  are  very  astisfactory 
in  operation.  The  principle  is  that  of  a 
dark,  watertight  compartment  into  which 
the  seAvage  is  carried  and  where  the  solid 

portions  become  liquefied  by  the  action  of 
the  organisms  living  in  and  upon  them. 
As  the  chamber  receives  additions  to  its 
contents,  the  liquid  overfloAvs  into  drain 
tile  laid  a  few  inches  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground  and  distributed  over  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  area  to  permit  of  the  out¬ 
flow  becoming  pui-ificd  by  exposure  to  the 
air  and  organisms  in  the  soil.  Septic 
tanks  are_  usually  built  of  concrete  and 
may  be  simple  or  complicated  in  design  ; 
some  of  the  plans  offered  by  sanitary  en¬ 
gineers  being  entirely  too  complicated  for 
anything  but  expert  installation. 

The  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  publLshed  plans  for 
.septic  tank  construction  Avhich  Avill  be 
sent  to  those  applyiiig  for  them.  Other 
State  experiment  .stations  have  published 
bulletins  of  information  upon  this  subject, 
and  very  likely  your  own  at  Amherst  can 
furnish  you  with  detailed  plans,  m.  r.  d. 


Cut  Your  Digging  Cost 

Put  machinery  in  the  place  of  men.  That’s  the  Avay  to  meet 
the  help  shortage  and  hold  doAvn  war-time  expenses.  You 
can  cut  digging  cost,  get  along  with  less  help,  and  do  a  quicker, 
better  job  by  using  the 

IRON AQE 

Engine  Potato  Digger 

$ 

The  dy-2  li.]).  “Ngav  Way”  Engine  driA’cs  the  carrier.  The  team  has 
only  to  open  the  furroAv.  That’s  easy  Avork  for  tAvo  hor.ses  and  you 
save  one  team  for  other  Avork.  The  tubers  roll  out  into  a  narrow 
roAV  just  right  to  basket.  Should  a  stone  lodge,  an  automatic  clutch 
sets  the  engine  free — prevents  breakage.  The  engine  is  detachable 
and  can  be  transferred  in  a  jiffy  to  the  IRON  AGE  Engine  Sprayer, 
or  it  can  bo  used  to  run  the  ensilage  cutter,  pump,  buzz  saAV.  and'  do 
other  Avork.  We  also  make  horse-driven  diggers  for  those  with 
smaller  acreages. 

Write  for  catatoy 

BATEMAN  M’FG  CO. 

Box  2-P  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Good  CIDER 

Always  finds  a  ready  market  at  big  profits! 

always  commands 

v..iaer  vinegar  the  highest  price. 

Turn  apple  waste  into  proflt  by  raakins  good  marketable 
cider  from  wind-Ialls,  culls,  under-grades,  etc.,  with 

Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic  Presses 

Fully  guaranteed.  All  sizes,  hand  or 
power.  10  to  400  bbls.  d.nily.  Big 
money  in  cider,  wine,  grape  juice 
and  vinegar.  Start  a  paying 
business  that  grows  almost 
without  effort. 

Send  for  Catalog 

We  also  make  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vinci?ar 
Rcnorators,  cider  and  vinc^^ar  ■* 
filters,  oto.  Full  information  on  request. 

Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

137  Lincoln  Ave.  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Or  Room  119  h  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


INCREASED  APPLE  PROFITS 

A  Farquhar  Hydraulic 
Cider  Press  Avill  turn 
your  culls  into  good 
selling  cider.  You  can 
also  make  money 
pressing  for  your 
neighbors. 

Our  high  pressure  con¬ 
struction  gets  all  the  juice 
from  the  apples  with  mini¬ 
mum  power.  Presses  in 
sizes  from  15  to  400  barrels 
aday.  New  Catalogue 
giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 


A.B.  Farqutaar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Box  130, York,  Pa. 

We  also  mate  Englnoi  and  Boilers,  Saw  Mills,  Threshers,  eto. 


Hydraulic  Cide 
Press  Profit^ 

EXTRA 

HEAVY  *Vi . 

PRESSURE  \ 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  1 

08  Pen 

i 

'  ir 

ETS 
n  Ave. 

EXPERT 

^KNOWLEDGE 

FREELY 

^^^GIVEN 

RESULTS 
,  Clean,  N.Y. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  th-  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  ail  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sampio  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  VL  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


□itch  Your  Land 


WHh  This 


Sent  on 
1 0  Days’ 
Trial 


Insures  crop  success  In  wet 
land.  Saves  hillsides.  DigsV- 
ebaped  ditch  in  any  soil.  Ad¬ 
justable  to  narrow  or  wide  cut 
Mostly  steel.  Reversible. 
Equals  100  men.  Writ©  for 
free  book,  prices,  termsand 
money-back  guarantee. 
Simplex  Farm  Ditcher  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  8^  Owehsboro,  Ky. 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 


Don’t  throw  away  a  single  bag 
ey'ro  worth  money  to  you.  rricesa 


they're  worth  money  to  you.  Prices  aro 
'way  up  now.  Cash  in  on  all  you  have. 
But  bo  sure  you  get  our  prices  before 
you  scllasinsle  one. We suarantcomost 
liberal  ?radins.  Over  20  years  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  your  assurance  of  a  square  deal 
every  time.  Wo  buy  any  quantity, 
Freif^ht  paid  on  all  shipments  to 
Worthan.  Find  out  what  real  satisfac* 
tion  is.  Write  quick,  statiosT  what  you 
have.  Address 


WERTHAN  BAG  CO. 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twice  the  Power  at  Half  the  Coat 

Sizes  2  to  30H-P.— Select  Yonr  Own 

Terms  —  Direct-from-Factory  prices.  Write 
your  own  ordcr—Save  $15  to  $200.  Prompt 
Shipment.  Big  new  cataloir,**How  to  Judsro 
Enirfnt^s  FREE>-by  return  mail.  Postpaid* 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


iTodayl  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
■  I  1891  Empire  6ldg.»  Pittsburgh*  Pa. 


Money  Back 


if  not  satis¬ 
fied  on  my 
New  90  Day 
Engine  Offer 


Standard  Fruit  Books 


Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard _ $1.00 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1.50 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas _  2.60 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume .  2.60 

California  Fruits.  AVickson .  3.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  AVaugh . 50 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture,  AVaugh .  1.60 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1.50 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  .  2.00 

Live  Stock  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . . $3.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  . 1.60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.60 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.76 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport . 2.50 


FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yerker,  333  W.  30th St.,  NeAvYork 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Turkey  Kusixess. — There  are 
now  eight  of  the  young  turkeys  left.  Four 
of  them  just  faded  away.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  just  what  killed  them.  They 
simply  got  discouraged  and  retired*  from 
life.  The  Ked  hen  and  the  old  turkey 
have  each  lost  two.  The  remaining  eight 
are  strong  and  active,  but  rai.sing  turkeys 
is  pretty  much  like  canning  snowdrifts  for 
Summer  use.  The  fading  away  of  a 
young  turkey  is  a  stereotyped  perform¬ 
ance.  One  little  bird  begins  to  lag  be¬ 
hind  the  re.st.  His  feathers  droop  and 
ruffle,  and  he  stands  at  times  with  his 
head  down  and  his  eyes  shut — swaying  on 
bis  trembling  legs.  You  pick  him  up  and 
warm  and  feed  and  dust  him  or  dose  him 
and  he  seems  fo  revive  a  little.  For  a 
time  he  runs  with  the  rest,  but  soon  he 
lags  as  before  and  finally,  in  spite  of  all 
your  care,  he  fades  away.  Our  children 
always  call  this  little  laggard  “Sickety,” 
and  he  lives  up  to  the  name. 

Fowl  Xati:re. — The  other  morning  I 
looked  out  of  the  window  and  there  was 
the  “Sickety”  of  that  period  standing  at 
the  front  door — a  forlorn  and  neglected 
figure.  If  you  have  ever  lived  in  the 
South  in  a  swamiiy  country  you  may 
have  seen  one  of  the  “poor  whites.”  full 
of  malaria  and  made  inert  by  hookworm, 
.standing  beside  his  weedy  cornfield  while 
his  wife  frees  her  mind.  Well,  “Sickety.” 
before  the  front  door,  made  me  think  of 
that  unfortunate  citizen.  The  hen  and 
the  other  poults  had  wandered  off  after 
earthworms  and  other  delicacies,  and  poor 
“Sickety”  could  only  remember  that  food 
and  care  and  warmth  came  to  him 
through  that  front  door.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  love  in  feathers.  The  brothers 
and  sisters  and  the  Red  nurse  of  poor 
“Sickety”  leave  him  to  die  and  go  hunt¬ 
ing  worms.  “Sickety”  only  knew  that 
somewhere  inside  that  door  there  were 
little  humans  who  loved  him  and  would 
give  him  tender  care.  It  is  right  to  say 
that  the  higher  you  go  up  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence  the  more  you  find  of  love 
for  the  living  and  reverence  for  the  dead. 
It  is  said  that  in  a  wild  state  the  lower 
form  of  monkeys  will  on  the  death  of 
one  of  their  number  shun  the  spot  and 
leave  the  body  unprotected.  Some  of  the 
higher  forms  of  apes  on  the  death  of  a 
family  member  bring  stones  and  limbs  of 
frees  and  cover  the  body,  thus  giving  it  a 
form  of  burial. 

A  Ru.sy  Xt’kse. — The  Red  hen  gave 
her  family  of  poults  the  best  service 
she  could  muster  for  about  a  month,  and 
then  began  to  lay.  She  selected  a  good 
jilacc  under  a  big  rose  bush  on  the  lawn, 
and  there  we  put  a  nest  egg  to  remind  her 
of  her  double  duty.  Day  after  day  for 
eight  days  she  laid  her  egg — then  skipped 
a  couple  of  days  and  started  again,  this 
time  with  a  set  of  big,  double-yolked 
“fruit.”  It  was  a  great  thing  to  see  the 
children  run  across  the  lawn  to  get  that 
egg.  The  poor  hen  hardly  had  time  to 
lay  in  comfort  before  the  children  were 
tipon  her.  And  while  their  nurse  was 
doing  double  duty  the  young  turkeys 
gathei-ed  Inffore  the  house  and  screamed 
in  concert — calling  her  back  to  the  ignoble 
job  of  babying  a  lot  of  youngsters  that 
ought  to  be  out  earning  their  own  living ! 
The  hen  keeps  on  laying  and  tries  to 
escape  her  charges,  but  they  hang  to  her 
like  leeches.  A  brood  of  chickens  would 
take  the  hen’s  hints  and  get  out,  but 
the.se  young  turkeys  are  not  to  be  de¬ 
nied.  They  stick. 

PoiH.TKY  Xews. — The  girls  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  have  induced  this  hen 
to  lay  the  big  eggs  through  certain  feed¬ 
ing.  They  make  a  sort  of  cake  for  the 
turkeys  composed  of  one  part  each  bran, 
cornmeal  middlings  and  “horse  feed.” 
This  last  is  a  mixture  of  corn,  oats,  oat 
hulls  and  oil  meal !  Since  they  began 
feeding  that  “cake”  and  skim-milk  to 
the  hen  she  has  laid  those  big  eggs  regu¬ 
larly.  When  they  stop  feeding  this  ration 
she  goes  back  to  the  smaller  egg.  The 
^irls,  therefore,  think  they  have  a  sure 
case  of  cause  and  effect  here.  As  for  the 
turkey  hen  nurse,  you  can  hardly  get 
close  enough  to  her  to  ask  her  any  ques¬ 
tions.  Her  poults  seem  smaller  than  the 
others,  but  are  more  active.  She  leads 
them  far  away  through  the  potato  fields, 
and  we  are  now  sure  that  they  eat  potato 


beetles,  for  we  have  seen  them  do  it. 
The  turkey  never  brings  her  brood  near 
the  house  except  in  a  rain.  Then  she 
comes  to  the  short  grass  on  the  lawn. 
’File  Hope  Farm  Reds  at  the  Vineland 
egg-laying  contest  still  keep  us  in  the 
limelight.  I>ast  week  they  went  to  the 
front  and  led  all  the  Red  pens  up  to  date 
this  .year.  Polly  has  laid  over  .“luO  eggs 
since  she  started  as  a  pullet,  and  is  still 
at  it. 

Farm  Xotes. — ^Ye  began  digging  and 
selling  potatoes  July  8.  There  was  one 
small  piece  of  Irish  Cobbler  where  on 
one  side  blight  had  struck  in.  The  vines 
were  doomed,  and  though  they  might  have 
lived  10  days  longer,  we  started  digging. 
The  price  was  $2  per  bushel  and  likely  to 
fall  with  a  (juick  droj^.  So  we  thought 
it  best  to  hustle  those  Cobblers  out  and 
get  the  land  i*eady  for  beans.  The  yield 
was  fair  and  the  other  potato  fields  are 
in  good  shape — likely  to  run  150  bushels 
to  the  acre.  It  requires  nice  and  quick 
judgment  to-  decide  about  selling  such  a 
crop.  Which  is  better  to  sell,  three- 
fourths  of  a  full  crop  at  a  high  price  or 
a  full  ci'op  at  a  low  price?  We  took  the 
former  chance  this  year  on  that  one  field. 
Beans  will  be  planted  to  follow  the  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  sweet  corn  looks  well  and 
the  first  of  the  Cory  ought  to  be  ready 
by  July  25.  There  is  a  heavy  planting 
of  sweet  corn  all  over  our  country,  but 
I  think  the  price  will  keep  well  up.  for 
with  the  present  bread  ration  in  force 
many  people  will  eat  sweet  corn  in  place 
of  corn  bread.  In  fact,  our  crops  gen¬ 
erally  never  looked  better  at  this  season, 
though  there  is  trouble  with  the  rye 
harvest,  and  we  cannot  give  the  orchards 
just  the  care  we  would  like. 

Fruit  Xotes. — Of  course  we  have  no 
peaches  this  year — there  may  be  six  fruits 
on  500  trees!  Many  of  the  trees  are 
dying — killed,  as  I  think,  by  the  hard 
Winter.  It  will  be  some  years  before  we 
can  hope  to  get  back  into  peaches  as  we 
had  the  orchard  two  years  ago.  The 
apple  crop  will  be  fair  only.  The  Bald¬ 
wins  are  shy  this  year,  though,  by  rights, 
they  ought  to  be  full.  The  early  fruit  like 
the  sweets.  Porter  and  Xyack,  is  making 
a  good  showing  and  we  expect  to  sell  it 
all  to  advantage  this  year.  In  many 
seasons  the  sweets  have  no  sale,  but  this 
year  almost  anything  inside  an  apple  skin 
will  sell.  When  I  say  that  I  refer  to 
local  markets  and  quick  delivery.  I  think 
this  will  be  a  very  poor  .season  for  ship- 
jiing  windfalls  and  tender  fruit  or  for 
bulk  shipments.  It  is,  however,  a  good 
year  for  selling  almost  anything  in  the 
local  markets  provided  people  know  what 
they  are  getting.  All  sorts  of  things  will 
be  canned  and  preserved  this  year — to¬ 
matoes  and  cabbage  in  particular.  We 
have  a  fair  crop  of  AVealtliy  and  McIn¬ 
tosh  apples.  We  never  had  enough  of 
the  latter  to  satisfy  customers,  and  this 
season  we  shall  not  ship  any  barrel  orders 
of  this  variety.  The  fruit  will  all  be  sold 
in  baskets.  There  is  more  in  it  for  us 
this  way.  and  we  are  able  to  let  many 
have  a  few.  which  is  better  than  letting 
the  few  have  many.  The  cost  of  jiackages 
has  shot  up  this  year,  and  every  other 
cost  has  jumped  iirojiortionately.  This 
will  compel  us  to  put  uji  the  jirice  of  the 
finer  apples  until  they  rank  as  luxuries — 
which  they  really  are. 

The  Dust. — You  remember  that  in 
consequence  of  the  labor  shortage  we  gave 
up  liquid  spra.ving  this  year  and  took  our 
entire  chance  with  the  dust.  It  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  sulphur  and  dry  ar.senate  of  lead. 
We  just  blew  it  with  a  power  “duster” 
into  the  windward  side  of  the  tree  and  let 
the  wind  do  the  rest.  I  have  waited  until 
the  apples  reached  fair  size  before  esti¬ 
mating  the  value  of  this  dusting.  As  the 
early  fruit  begins  to  come  off  we  find  it 
remarkably  free  from  worms.  I  should 
say  the  dust  was  as  effective  against  these 
worms  as  the  liquid  was.  There  is.  I 
think,  a  little  more  scab  where  the  du.st 
was  used.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  say 
definitely,  but  I  should  think  the  dust  is 
safe  and  sure  for  the  worm.  AVait  until 
the  .season  is  over  before  deciding  fully. 
AA’e  tried  some  of  this  same  dust  for 
potato  beetles.  It  was  simply  sifted  on 
the  vines  like  any  other  dry  mixture.  It 
killed  the  bugs  proinjitly,  and  now  here 
comes  a  strange  thing.  As  far  as  we 
went  with  the  dust  the  potato  vines  are 
bright  and  green.  Alongside,  where  no 
dust  was  used,  the  vines  have  started  to 


go  down  with  blight.  As  it  so  happened 
this  sulphur  dust  was  put  on  some  rows 
where  we  used  a  fertilizer  containing  an 
extra  quantity  of  nitrogen  and  a  little 
potash.  The  blighting  vines  received  no 
dust,  no  potash,  less  nitrogen  and  far 
more  phosphorus.  Xow  what  has  staved 
off  the  blight^ — -the  nitrogen,  the  potash 
or  the  sulphur  on  the  vines?  That’s  a 
good  que.stion.  .  .  .  But  here  comes 

Cherry-top  with  a  war  message  for  me : 

''Will  non  donate  old  Jioh  tomorrow  for 
the  }oh  of  collecting  old  junk  for.  the  Red 
Cross  r 

Surely  I  will  donate  old  Rob’s  services 
or  labor.  Xot  the  old  hoi-^ie  himself, 
though  he  is  near  the  scrai)  pile  after  all. 
There  is  junk  enough  in  this  neighborhood 
to  save  many  a  life  in  France.  By  all 
means  collect  it.  n.  w.  c. 

Sowing  Rye  and  Buckwheat 

I  wish  to  sow  rye  with  my  buckwheat. 

I  expect  to  sow  it  with  a  seed  drill.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  better  to  mix  the 
seed  and  sow  it  together,  or  would  you 
go  over  the  ground  twice  with  the  drill, 
sowing  each  crop  separately?  i.  r. 

Carrison-on-IIudson,  X.  Y. 

Usually  whore  time  and  labor  are  very 
important  the  two  grains  are  mixed  and 
seeded  together.  You  do  not  in  this  way 
obtain  an  even  srand  for  either  grain.  It 
would  be  better  to  drill  the  buckwheat 
one  way — say  east  and  we.st’ — and  then 
drill  the  rye  north  and  south.  This  re¬ 
quires  an  extra  drilling,  but  will  give  a 
more  even  stand.  You  will,  of  course, 
realize  that  in  order  to  make  this  double 
seeding  a  success  the  soil  must  be  rich 
and  fine,  and  there  must  be  a  full  .supply 
of  moisture.  It  is  a  chance,  but  one 
worth  taking  this  year. 

Dishorning  Fruit  Trees 

I  am  81 ;  not  many  years  ahead  for 
fruit  trees.  My  fruit  ground  is  about  GOx 
70  feet,  planted  mostly  to  peach  three  to 
five  years  ago,  10  feet  apart.  I  thought  I 
could  keep  them  small  by  shortening  in. 
They  grew  so  last  year  I  could  not  do 
that;  they  beat  me.  I>ast  AAlnter  I  cut 
alternate  ones  down  to  near  stumps.  In 
the  Spring,  when  late  frost  killed  the 
fruit  buds.  I  cut  them  all  down  to  near 
stumps,  with  this  notion  :  Xo  fruit  any¬ 
how  this  year ;  may  as  well  keep  the  trees 
small  by  cutting  off  most  of  the  wood  that 
is  never  going  to  bear  any  fruit,  and 
grow  fruit-bearing  wofxl  near  the  trunk 
and  low.  So  all  the  trees  are  now  grow¬ 
ing  fruit-bearing  wood  for  next  year,  and 
the  trees  are  a  quarter  or  fifth  or  sixth 
as  large  as  they  would  be  by  nature  ;  may¬ 
be  an  eighth.  I  know  nothing  of  farming 
or  gardening  or  fruit  growing.  A  neigh¬ 
bor.  who  knows  a  lot  more,  says  I  have 
done  the  right  thing.  I  fancy  it  is  new, 
and,  if  right,  no  harm  to  tell  of  it  in  The 
R.  X.-Y.  I  not  only  reduced  the  trees  to 
near  stumps,  but  rubbed  off  all  sprouts, 
except  where  I  want  a  bearing  limb.  I 
thought  I  rubbed  oil"  a  good  many,  but, 
when  they  had  grown  a  little,  I  rubbdd  off 
as  many  more,  and  now  they  are  over¬ 
thick  ;  shall  have  to  thin  them  still  more. 

I  am  speaking  more  of  peach  and  apple 
than  of  pear  and  plum.  Cherry  is  less 
tractahle.  1  have  one  apricot ;  worse  yet, 
it  blossomed  freely  on^  north  side,  not 
south,  but  no  fruit  set.  AA’here  a  limb  is 
shortened  a  thicket  grows.  .T.  E.  P. 

This  plan  is  followed  by  some  growers 
with  fair  results.  They  call  it  “dishorn¬ 
ing.”  The  late  J.  II.  Hale  used  to  tell 
how  one  sea.son  just  as  his  great  peach 
orchard  in  Georgia  was  in  bloom  a  hard 
freeze  not  only  ruined  the  flowers  but 
killed  the  newer  wood.  AA'ithin  24  hours 
Mr.  Hale  had  a  gang  of  men  at  work 
sawing  off  the  tops  of  these  trees.  They 
probably  cut  out  two-thirds  of  the  tree. 
Then  in  between  the  rows  they  planted 
corn  or  melons  and  got  a  paying  crop. 
The  “dishorned”  trees  made  a  good  growth 
of  new  wood  and  came  back  the  following 
year  with  a  good  crop  of  peaches.  Some 
years  ago  we  took  a  block  of  peach  trees 
that  were  not  growing  as  they  should  and 
cut  out  half  the  tops.  They  came  back 
with  fine  new  wood  and  the  next  year  we 
cut  out  the  other  half  of  the  old  top,  with 
like  results.  So  long  as  the  trunks  are 
kept  clean  and  free  from  borers  the  tops 
will  make  new  wood  and  grow  fruit,  un¬ 
less,  of  course,  some  disease  strikes  it. 
Ten  feet  apart  is  too  close  for  anything 
except  dwarfs.  Due  way  to  handle  such 
trees  is  to  keep  them  in  fan  shape.  For 
example,  the  buds  on  limbs  on  the  east 
and  west  sides  may  be  kept  off  this  year. 
That  will  give  a  flat,  narrow  head,  with 
limbs  growing  north  and  south,  with  an 
open  space  in  the  east  and  west  alleys. . 
Then  another  year  this  flat  head  can  he 
formed  east  and  west,  if  desired.  Y'’ou 
will  get  some  good  fruit  in  this  new  wood 
if  you  can  cut  it  back  .so  as  to  let  air  and 
sunshine  in  between  the  trees. 


New  York 
State  Fair 

WILL  HAVE  MANY  NEW 
FEATURES— BUT  THE 
BIGGEST  FROM  VIEW- 
POINT  OF  FARMERS  AND 
MANUFACTURERS  WILL  BE 

A  Farm  Tractor 
Show 

Forty  Acres  of  New  land 

AVAILABLE  FOR  DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS  OF  FARM  MACHINERY 
—FIXED  AREA  TO  BE  ALLOT- 
ED  TO  EACH  EXHIBITOR 

The  Tractor  is  the  big  thing  in 
Agriculture  today — it  has  passed 
the  experimental  stage  and  is 
doing  the  work.  It  solves  two  big 
problems — the  Shortage  in  Farm 
Labor  and  Draft  Horses. 

If  is  fo  fhe  Inferesfs  of 
Manufaefurers  of  Trac- 
fors  fo  be  Represenfed 

Farmers  owe  it  to  tbeir  country 
and  to  themselves  to  witness  the 
real  tests  and  avail  themselves  of 
the  most  useful  machinery  the 
market  affords. 

Cattle,  draft  horses,  sheep,  swine 
and  poultry  departments  bigger 
than  ever  —  many  increases  in 
premiums. 

Fair  will  be  National  as  well  as 
State  in  scope.  Five  Cabinet  De¬ 
partments  of  Federal  Government 
— War,  Navy,  Agriculture,  Com¬ 
merce  and  Interior — represented 
by  Extensive  Exhibits, 

Syracuse,  September 
9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14 


Delicious,  Pure,  Full  Strength 


Direct  from  Importer 
Sa-ves  you  10  to  15  cents  per  pound 

5  lbs.  Genuine  Maracaibo  Coffee  ^ 

_  Bean  or  Ground  for  (]() 

1  lb.  Best  Tea,  1  lb.  Best  Coffee,  I 
and  1  lb.  Best  Cocoa  for  | 

Money  back  if  you  are  not  delierhted  with  the  quality. 
Parcel  Post  free  within  300  miles.  Send  for  Price  List. 

WRITE  NOW  for  one  of  the  SI. 00  OFFERS 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 


SI  Barclay  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


or 


43 1  Market  St., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


i  i 
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EVERYWOMAN’S 
CANNING  BOOK 

The  A  B  C  of  Safe  Home  Canning  and  Preserving 
MARY  B.  HUGHES 

Thi3  book  has  been  examined  before  nubtiention  and  is 
found  to  eonform  to  the  prineiplee  of  the  United  States 
I'ood  Administration  in  regard  to  ths  conservation  of  foods, 

Every  housekeeper  is  planning  for  renewed 
efforts  in  canning  this  year,  and  there  is  a 
wider  interest  in  modern  practice  than 
ever  before.  Methods  have  changed  greatly 
within  a  comparatively  short  period,  and  many 
women  feel  tlie  need  of  up-to-date  recipes,  brought 
together  iii  convenient  form.  “Everywoman’s 
Canning  Book’*  is  calculated  to  meet  this  need  ; 
it  is  practical,  modern  and  complete. 

^Eruits,  vegetables  and  meats'are  discussed  from 
^  the  iiousekeeper’s  standpoint,  and  the  condensed 
form  and  moderate  price  meet  populair  demands. 
The  inexperienced  caniier  will  find  it  a  safe  guide, 
■ind  the  experienced  worker  will  find  something 
new  and  helpful  between  its  covers.  Bound 
atti-actively  in  cloth,  91  pages,  live  pages  of  index. 
^Will  be  sent  postpaid  for  THREE  YEARLY 
^SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  Tho  Rural  New-Yorkor 
(now  or  ronowal.)  Three  subscriptions  to  three 
different  addresses.  (One  of  the  tliree  may  bo  tho 
renewal  of  your  own  subscription.) 

Will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  7Sc 
Address  Department  "L” 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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RURALISMS 


Galls  on  Roses 

Enclosed  find  a  branch  of  mess  vo. /' 
bush.  What  are  these  little  fruits.  0i 
whatever  they  are?  Are  they  the  res 'A 
of  disea.se  or  insect  stings?  They  do  not 
seem  to  injure  the  bush,  as  it  still  has  fine 
bloom.  j.  H. 

Ileloit,  O. 

The  little  ball-shaped  “fruits”  on  the 
rose  leaves  are  galls  produced  by  the 
puncture  of  an  insect,  belonging  to  a 
group  commonly  called  gall-flies.  The 
“oak  apples”  produced  on  oak  trees,  and 
“Pinxter  apples”  on  the  native  Azalea 
(properly  rhododendron)  or  Pinxter 
flower,  are  produced  in  the  same  way. 
The  little  grub  or  larva  of  the  fly  will 
he  found  inside  the  gall.  They  do  little  or 
no  harm  to  the  roses,  but  as  a  measure 
of  precaution  we  would  remove  and  burn 
the  affected  leaves. 


Culture  of  Foxgloves 

I  should  like  some  information  on  the 
culture  of  foxgloves  or  Digitalis.  The 
seed  catalogues  all  say  that  they  are  very 
easy  to  rear.  I  have  a  border  of  hardy 
flowers,  and  .succeed  admirably  with  nearly 
all  perennials,  but  foxgloves  will  not 
thrive.  I  have  raised  them  from  seed, 
brought  the  seedlings  from  a  colder  cli¬ 
mate.  and  set  out  and  bought  choice  plants 
from  various  seed  houses.  They  grow 
and  do  well  the  first  Summer  after  plant¬ 
ing.  but  the  next  Spring  they  are  either 
all  dead  or  they  die  through  the  Spring. 
I  have  never  succeeded  in  getting  but  one 
to  bloom.  Roses,  irises,  larkspur  and  other 
perennials  do  beautifully  in  this  border. 
It  has  the  sun  all  day.  The  soil  is  loam, 
well  drained.  M.  E. 

Mystic,  Conn. 

In  our  own  garden  the  foxglove  self¬ 
sows  each  season  ;  thus  there  are  always 
young  plants  coming  on.  They  should  be 
treated  as  biennials ;  occasionally  they 
live  over  the  second  year,  but  with  us 
very  rarely.  If  they  are  sown  in  Spring, 
or  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe,  when  home¬ 
grown,  they  will  flower  the  next  season, 
and  then  die  out.  The  purcha.sed  plants 
should  have  bloomed  the  first  year  you 
planted  them.  They  would  naturally  die 
out  the  following  Spring.  We  have  had 
poor  success  with  seedlings  started  too 
late  and  stunted  by  drought,  and  also 
where  the  plants  were  winter-killed  by 
heaving  out,  or  by  being  smothered  by  a 
coating  of  ice  remaining  over  the  crowns. 
The  foxglove  prefers  a  soil  rich  in  leaf 
mold,  its  natural  home  being  in  open 
spaces  in  woodlands ;  close,  clayey  soil, 
baking  in  Summer,  is  very  uncongenial. 
The  imiuirrer  does  not  describe  soil,  but 
we  suggest  that  friable  loam,  enriched 
with  leaf  mold,  be  tried ;  a  sprinkling  of 
bone  dust  about  April  encourages  the 
flowers.  Give  the  young  plants  a  light 
mulch  over  Winter  to  avoid  heaving.  Gur 
plants  (in  Northern  New  .Tersey)  were 
killed  last  Winter  in  one  border  with 
clayey  soil,  but  survived  where  the  soil 
was  more  congenial,  without  mulch,  the 
sea.son  being  exceptionally  severe.  It  is 
worth  making  repeated  trials  with  fox¬ 
gloves.  for  the  seed  is  cheap,  and  success 
gives  exceptional  beauty  in  the  garden. 

Perennials  With  Hollyhocks 

1.  Will  someone  who  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  suggest  a  very  hardy  perennial,  able 
to  endure  our  S(‘vere  Vermont  Winters,  of 
the  proper  height  to  plant  in  front  of 
hollyhocks?  I  should  be  willing  to  have 
the  plant  “multiply”  and  produce  a  group, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  Golden 
Glow.  2.  Will  Yucca  multiply?  A. 

Vermont. 

1.  The  large  Allegheny  hollyhocks  at¬ 
tain  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  but 
there  are  dwarf  forms  that  do  not  exceed 
four  or  five  feet  in  height,  and  a  very 
pretty  effect  may  be  had  by  planting  the 
giants  in  the  background,  smaller  varieties 
next  to  them,  and  finally  the  dwarfs  in  the 
front  row.  Gne  of  the  prettiest  combina¬ 
tions,  along  this  line,  that  I  have  ever  no¬ 
ticed  consisted  of  a  double  row  of  tall 
hollyhocks  in  the  background,  sci'oening 
an  unsightly  fence.  Next  was  a  row  of 
larkspur,  and  then  one  of  monkshood,  an¬ 
other  of  I'hlox,  aTid  lastly  one  of  pa?onies. 
The  pmonies  formed  a  wall  of  green  in 
front  of  a  bank  of  bloom  rising  in  succes¬ 
sive  terraces  from  a  height  of  three  fc'ct 
to  the  background  nearly  eight  feet  high. 
All  of  these  plants  show  great  variation 
in  color,  and  as  much  depends  upon  a 
proper  blending  and  harmonizing  of  the 
colors  as  upon  u  selection  of  varieties. 
The  hollyhock  is  especially  subject  to  a 


form  of  rust  which  frequently  destroys  the 
foliage  and  thus  renders  the  i)lant  un¬ 
sightly,  even  though  it  may  not  materially 
injure  the  blossoms.  A  frequent  sjjraying 
with  Bordeaux  or  with  lime-sulphur  .solu¬ 
tion  will  check  this  rust. 

2.  There  are  a  great  many  species  of 
yuccas,  and  several  species  of  agaves  are 
popularly  known  as  yuccas,  while  several 
specie  of  yuccas  are  popularly  known  as 
agaves,  though  there  is  comparatively  lit¬ 
tle  resemblance  between  them.  All  are 
natives  of  the  arid  regions  of  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  and  none  is  adapted  to  Vermont 
conditions.  Many  of  the  yuccas  are  im¬ 
portant  fiber  plants,  the  fiber  being  used 
extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes, 
and  somewhat  in  the  manufacture  of  cord¬ 
age  and  matting.  The  clumps  increase  to 
an  immense  size,  and  sometimes  send  out 
offshoots,  but  they  do  not  “multiply”  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  c.  o.  o. 

Propagating  Currants  and  Climbing  Roses 

1.  I  have  some  fine  currant  bushes  that 
I  desire  to  slip.  When  can  I  tiike  cut¬ 
tings  and  how  should  I  proceed?  2.  When 
and  how  is  the  best  way  to  get  oittings 
from  the  Dorothy  Perkins  rose?  C.  E.  J. 

Riverside,  Conn. 

Take  currant  cuttings  in  the  F all,  one- 
year  shoots,  cutting  them  with  knife  or 
shears;  broken  stems  do  not  callus  well. 
The  cutting  should  have  eight  to  12  eyes 
or  buds.  Tie  in  bundles,  and  bury  in  a 
well-drained  si)ot  over  Winter,  butts  up. 
This  enables  the  butts  to  callus  without 
starting  growth  in  the  tops.  In  the 
Spring,  as  early  as  the  ground  permits, 
the  cuttings  are  set  in  rows  two  or  three 
inches  apart,  exposing  about  two  of  the 
upper  buds.  Clean  cultivation  should  be 
given.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  take  the 
cuttings  in  the  Fall,  they  may  be  taken 
in  early  Spring,  and  planted  like  the 
trenched  cuttings. 

2.  It  is  very  easy  to  root  Dorothy  Per¬ 
kins  either  from  layers  or  cuttings.  Take 
ripened  wood  (we  usually  take  some  of 
the  shoots  that  have  ceased  flowering) 
and  make  cuttings  six  or  eight  inches  long. 
Set  these  in  the  garden,  where  the  soil  is 
inclined  to  be  sandy,  water,  and  cover 
with  an  inverted  glass  jar.  No  further 
attention  is  needed,  except  to  keep  weeds 
from  encroahing  around  the  cuttings.  By 
next  Spring  they  shotiTd  be  well  rooted, 
and  ready  for  setting  in  their  permanent 
position.  When  the  Summer  is  moist  .and 
cool  the  glass  cover  is  not  really  needed, 
and  we  often  root  these  cuttings  without 
it.  Tiayering  is  a  very  easy  way  to  in¬ 
crease  such  roses  ;  a  shoot  of  ripem'd  wood 
is  bent  down  with  a  “heel”  of  bark  sliced 
<a  little  at  the  desired  point,  which  is 
buried  and  held  in  pLace  by  a  hooked  peg. 
leaving  the  top  free.  The  following  Spring 
this  tip,  with  its  roots,  is  cut  off  and 
planted.  This  is  an  easy  way  to  increase 
gooseberries. 

Propagating  Butterfly  Bush 

Gn  page  <S57.  C.  E.  S.  of  Lookeba,  Gkla., 
asks  how  to  propagate  the  butterfly  bush. 
This  bush  is  known  botanically  as  Budd- 
leia  variabilis,  and  is  a  native  of  China. 
It  was  brought  to  this  country  by  E.  II. 
Wilson,  the  horticultural  explorer.  Flow¬ 
ers  are  borne  in  long  spikes,  lavender  in 
color.  The  shrub  grows  about  five  feet 
high  and  in  New  England  is  usually 
hardy  with  protection.  Three  hybrids 
have  developed  from  the  original  and  one 
is  as  follows:  B.  variabilis  magnifica, 
violet  purple;  B.  v.  superba,  lilac;  B.  v. 
Veitchi.ana,  violet  mauve.  All  are  propa* 
gated  from  half-mature  wood  in  moist 
sand  with  a  slight  shade. 

IMassachusetts.  fraxk  .t.  mcgrkook. 

Nkw  Asparagus.— Prof.  J.  B.  Norton 
of  the  National  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  heen  for  ,a  number  of  years  at 
Work  in  efforts  to  develop  new  strains  of 
asparagus  which  will  prove  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  varieties  now  commonly 
u.sed.  lie  has  now  develoiied  two  strains 
which  are  known  as  Mary  and  Martha 
Washington,  jind  they  give  great  promise 
as  market  varieties.  These  strains  are 
(piite  different  froin  Reading  Giant  and 
other  varieties  which  have  proved  very 
poinilar  with  American  growers.  The 
American  inarket  demands  green  aspara¬ 
gus,  _  and  in  trying  to  develop  these  new 
strains  an  effort  was  made  to  produce  a 
money-maker,  with  not  .so  much  attention 
paid  to  its  ability  to  withstand  the  rust 
(Hsea.se.  _  In  other  words,  a  profitable  va¬ 
riety.  suited  to  the  American  market,  was 
tlu‘  first  thing  desired.  Very  careful 
work  in  treating  these  .strains  has  been 
carried  on.  This  new  asparagus  is  this 
year  beginning  to  come  into  market  undei* 
practical  conditions,  and  is  giving  excel¬ 
lent  satisfaction  wherever  it  goes. 


BE  PARTICULAR  ABOUT 
SEED  BEDS 


Sizes 

2,  3  and  4 
Bottom 


JOHN^DEERE  TRACTOR  PLOWS 
AND  TRACTOR  DISC  HARROWS 


It  pays  to  be  particular 

about  your  seed  beds.  They  are  the 
basis  of  your  profits.  A  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  your  seed-bed-making  at  the 
beginning  of  the  crop  season  often 
makes  a  big  difference  in  your  profit¬ 
taking  at  the  end  of  the  crop  season. 

It’s  just  as  easy  to  make 

good  seed  beds  behind  your  tractor 
as  it  is  to  make  seed  beds  that  are 


“just  fair.”  Use  a  John  Deere  Trac¬ 
tor  Plow  and  a  John  Deere  Tractor 
Disc  Harrow.  They  can  be  relied  on 
for  the  best  of  seed  beds.  They  have 
special  advantages  that  have  proved 
themselves  in  thousands  of  fields. 

See  these  better  seed-bed 

making  implements  at  your  John 
Deere  dealer’s.  He  can  furnish  sizes 
to  suit  your  Tractor. 


JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Illinois 


No  More  Singing  Spindles 


Mica  Axle  Grease  ends  squeaking, 
friction-bound  axles  and  hot-boxes. 
Makes  it  easier  for  the  horse  and 
less  expensive  for  the  owner.  The 
finely  ground  mica  fills  spindle 
crevices  and  makes  a  perfect  bear¬ 
ing  surface. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Enreka  Harness  Oil  prevents  cracking  and 
breaking,  makes  leather  soft  and  pliable. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 
Principal  Offices 

New  York  Buffalo  Albany  Boston 


O  K  CHAMPION  DIG6ERS 


“Are  the  Leaders  Everywhere.” 

Our  machines  are  designed 
and  built  to  meet 
all  conditions  under 
which  they  may  be 
worked.  They  em¬ 
body  every  point  of 
construction  which  insures  freedom  from 


breakdowns,  costly  waits  and  expensive  repair 
bills.  Saves  time  in  harvesting  and  saves 
money  on  your  crop  of  potatoes. 
UUgCMake  inquiry.  Write  today  for  our 
r  IfELEi  DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE.  ETC. 


giving  particulars  of  the  O.  K.  Champion  Line. 


CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


151  Chicago  Avenue, Hammond,  Indiana 


Grade  roads,  build  dykes,  levees  wi^ 

Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped  1 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  leet 
deep.  All  steel.  Reversible.  Adjustable. 
Write  for  free  book  and  our  proposition. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc.  j 
Box  .134  Owensboro.  Ky. 


Dont  Send 
a  Penny 

These  Len-Mort  Work  and  Outdoor  Shoes  - 
are  such  wonderful  value  that  wo  will 
gladly  send  them  to  you  prepaid, 
no  money  down.  You  will 
find  them  so  woll- 
made  and  so  stylish 
and  such  a  big  mon¬ 
ey  saving  bargain 
that  you  will  sure- 

hig 

when  yov 
direct 
Why 
$6  for 
near  so 


Great 


This 
ehoo  is 
built  to 
meet  the  de¬ 
mand  of  an  out¬ 
door  city  workers* 
Bboo  08  well  as  for 
the  modem  former. 
Built  on  stylish  lace 
Blucber  last.  Special 
tannintr  process  makes 
tho  leather  proof  asrainat 
tho  acid  in  mi  Ik, manure, soil, 
^soline,  etc.  They  outwear  j 
ordinary  pairs  of  shoes.  Very  flex- 
—  -  ible,  Boft  and  easy  on  tho  feet,  Mado 

...  X.  •  ®  special  process  which  loaves  all  tho 

life  10  the  leather  and  drives  it  wonderful  wcar-rosistincr 
quality,  Doublo  leather  soles  and  heels.  Dirt  and  water-proor 
tonifiio.  Heavy  chrome  leather  tops.  Just  slip  them  on  and  see 
if  they  are  not  tho  most  comfortablo*  easiest,  most  wonderful 
ehooB  you  over  wore.  Pay  only  S3.86  on  arrival.  If  after  care¬ 
ful  examination  you  don’t  find  them  all  you  expect,  send  them 
back  and  wo  will  return  your  money. 

P  M  your  naroo  and  address;  and  be  suro  to  stato 
size  you  want.  Send  no  money.  Price  only  $3.^ 
on  arrival .  we  send  these  splendid  shoes  PREPAID.  You  ore  to 
t)e  tho  judfiro  of  quality,  stylo  and  value.  Keep  them  only  if  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way.  Bo  sure  to  erivo  size  and  width.  Send  now* 

Leonard-IWorton  St  COm  Sent.  2004.  ChIcasQ; 


IIARUCQTCR  a.if  Gather- 
flAllf  Cd  I  cn  ing  for  cut¬ 
ting  Corn,  Cane  and  Kaflir  Corn. 
Cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on  liap- 
vester.  Man  and  horse  cuts  and 
shocks  equal  to  a  Com  binder, 
ce  only  $2S  with  fodder  binder. 
Tho  only  self  gathering  corn  harvester  on  the  market, 
that  is  giving  universal  satisfaction.— Dexter  L.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y.,  writes  :  “3  years  ago  1  pur¬ 
chased  your  Corn  Harvester.  Would  not  take  4  times 
the  price  of  tlie  macliino  if  I  could  not  get  another  one.” 
Clarence  F.  Huggins,  Speerinore,  Okla.  “  Works  6  times 
better  than  I  expected.  Saved  $40  in  labor  this  fall.”  Roy 
Apple,  Farmersville,  Ohio  :  “  I  have  used  a  corn  shocker, 
corn  binder  and  2  rowed  machines,  but  your  machine 
beats  tliem  all  and  takes  less  twine  of  any  machine  I  have 
over  used."  John  F.  Haag,  Mayfield,  Oklahoma.  “Your 
harvester  gave  good  satisfaction  while  using  filling  our 
Silo.”  K.  F.  Uuegnitz,  Otis,  Colo.  “Just  received  a  letter 
from  my  father  saying  he  received  the  corn  binder  and  he 
is  cutting  com  and  cane  now.  Says  it  works  fine  and  that 
I  can  soil  lots  of  them  next  year.”  Write  for  free  catalog 
showing  picture  of  liarvestor  at  work  and  testimonials. 
PROCESS  MFQ.  CO..  •  Sallna.  Kansas 


CORN 

Sold  in  every  state.  Pri 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  lielieve  that  every  adverti.sement  in  this  paper  is  Iiacked  l)y  a  rcspon- 
sihle  person.  We  use  every  possible  precavition  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  adv'ertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  ca-ses  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  AVe  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Mr.  JOHX  C.  COTTRELL  of  Eagle  Bridge, 
X.  Y.,  i.s  a  candidate  for  the  Xew  York 
A.s.‘)emhly  in  Wa.sliington  County.  Mr.  Cottrell  is  a 
farmer  and  an  old  and  trusted  friend  of  The  R. 
X.-Y.  His  record  is  clean,  and  he  is  the  man  we 
all  want  as  one  of  those  50  fanners  in  the  Xew 
Yorlc  Lec/islaiurc.  We  ask  all  our  friends  in  Wash¬ 
ington  County  to  look  Mr.  Cottrell  up  and  help  put 
him  throu.gh  at  the  primary.  There  Avill  lie  more 
about  him  and  other  farmer  candidates  a  little  later. 

* 

WHILE  Senator  Elon  R.  Brown  of  Watertown 
has  announced  that  he  will  no  longer  repre¬ 
sent  .Teffer.son  and  Oswego  counties  in  the  State 
Senate,  Ave  think  the  farmers  of  those  tAvo  counties 
may  Avell  he  on  guard.  We  have  knoAvn  these  states¬ 
men  to  “retire’'  liefore  now,  and  then,  after  inducing 
.several  candidates  to  enter  the  primary,  suddenly  to 
receive  a  “call’’  to  come  back.  With  their  Avell- 
organized  machine  they  can  get  out  enough  votes  to 
nominate  them.  The  voters  in  the  Thirty-lifth  Dis¬ 
trict  should  be  on  guard.  Decide  upon  a  good 

fanner  for  Senator  and  get  back  of  him  at  the 
primary. 

WE  call  attention  to  Prof.  Burritt’s  letter  about 
farmers’  institutes  on  page  015.  Let  us  have, 
liy  all  means,  a  full  and  frank  discus.sion  of  this 
sub.iect.  Thus  far  very  little  intei*est  in  these  insti¬ 
tutes  has  been  developed.  FeAV  farmers  ai’gue  for 
their  continuance,  Avhile  a  number  Avrite  that  the 
meetings  should  be  given  uid — and  the  money  applied 
to  other  Avork.  The  present  managers  Avant  to  knoAV 
Avhat  to  do  about  the.se  meetings.  Thus  far  it  looks 
as  if  the  great  body  of  farmers  do  not  care  what 
becomes  of  them,  and  are  not  enough  interested  to 
discuss  them. 

I  SUSPECT  “Avork  or  light’’  is  displacing  “Cod  Bless 
Our  Home”  in  more  than  one  farm  sitting-room.  I  sup- 
])ose  you  have  heard  of  the  dairyman  Avho  nailed  a 
service  flag  with  four  stars  to  his  Avagon?  One  Avas  for 
.Tohnnie  in  France  and  the  other  three  Avere  his  three 
best  Holstein  coavs.  doing  their  all  for  Uncle  Sam. 
“Food  Will  Win  the  War!” 

R  the  old  farmer  in  Xew  England  A\iio  had  five 
star.s — one  for  the  bo.A',  one  for  the  Red  Cross 
girl  and  three  for  a  block  of  BaldAvin  apple  trees 
put  out  of  business  by  the  last  savage  Winter. 
Those  trees  Avould  have  brought  the  farmer  the 
price  of  tAVO  Liberty  bonds — but  Winter  cut  them 
out.  This  farmer  has  thought  out  a  new  one.  The 
nation  needs  your  money  to  keep  ns  in  Liberty 
bonds,  and  it  also  needs  your  manhood  to  keep  ns 
out  of  bondage. 

TUI'S  far  nothing  has  been  heard  from  Mr. 

R.  D.  Cooper  re.garding  our  challenge  to  a 
juiblic  debate  on  the  policies  and  management  of  the 
Dairymen's  League.  We  are  accused  of  indulging 
ill  personalities  and  destructive  criticism  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  letter  issued  )iy  the  “executive 
committee”  is  entirely  jiersoual,  and  does  not  contain 
a  single  suggestion  that  Avill  help  the  League.  In 
order  to  avoid  any  further  talk  about  “personal itie, s’’ 
or  personal  abuse  ,  Ave  print,  on  the  next  page,  a 
.signed  statement  Avhich  puts  in  clear  and  direct 
shape  Avhat  Ave  think  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League.  We  are  confident  that  every 
thinking  farmer  Avill  agree  Avith  us  that  the  time 
has  come  to  Avoi'k  out  a  settled  policy  for  the 
League,  and  that  this  should  be  made  broad  and 
fair.  A  very  large  proportion  of  League  members 
are  not  fully  satisfied  AA’ith  the  present  policies  of 
the  organization  or  its  results.  It  has  done  great 
Avork,  and  can  noAv  be  made  more  effective  than 
over.  It  is  nonsense  to  try  to  argue  that  because 
The  R.  X.-Y'.  attempts  to  present  constructive  criti¬ 
cism  it  is  trying  to  destroy  or  in.iure  the  League. 
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The  organization  cannot  stand  still.  It  must  de¬ 
velop.  and.  as  we  see  it,  this  development  should 
be  along  the  line  .stated  on  the  next  page.  The  real 
destroyers  of  the  I.eague  are  those  Avho  try  to  con¬ 
fine  it  to  a  narrow  and  partisan  policy  and  stop  its 
true  growth.  We  invite  the  fullest  study  and  dis¬ 
cus.sion  of  the  principles  laid  doAvn  in  this  statement. 

* 

The  suggestion  in  Hope  Farm  Xotes  about  col¬ 
lecting  junk  for  the  Red  Cross  may  mean 
something  in  your  neighborhood.  In  most  communi¬ 
ties  there  may  be  found  piles  of  old  metal  and 
bags  of  rags  or  rubber  shoes  or  many  old  bottles. 
As  this  junk  lies  on  most  farms  it  is  Avorthless.  if 
not  a  nui.siiuce.  Yet  if  it  could  be  collected,  sorted 
and  shipped  it  would  bring  considerable  money.  The 
Red  Cross  needs  every  dollar  Ave  can  find  for  it. 
Its  Avork  is  to  take  human  lives  off  the  fearful  scrap 
heap  of  Avar  and  save  them  for  humanity.  The  junk 
noAv  in  your  nei.ghborhood  has  no  value  to  you  or 
an.A’one  else,  yet  it  may  be  put  to  good  use  and  pro¬ 
vide  money  for  a  Avorthy  cause.  By  all  means,  let 
us  donate  the  use  of  hor.se  or  car  and  our  own  labor 
if  needed  to  turn  this  junk  into  justice. 

WE  never  had  so  many  letters  about  using  lime 
on  top  of  a  grain  or  grass  cro]).  It  seems 
that  last  Fall  or  .Spring  a  good  many  farmers  seeded 
to  grass  and  clover  Avith  Avheat,  rye  or  oats.  They 
intended  to  use  lime  at  the  time,  hut  for  some  rea- 
.son  could  not  do  so.  The  land  is  sour  and  the  clover 
does  not  thrive.  Xoaa-  they  Avant  to  spread  the 
lime  on  the  clover,  after  grain  harvest,  Avithout 
Avorking  the  soil.  We  haA'e  never  obtained  the  full 
value  of  lime  Avhen  .spread  in  this  Avay.  It  Avill 
help  someAvhat,  and  on  some  soils  more  than  on 
others,  but  the  true  Avay  to  use  lime  is  to  Avork  it 
thoroughly  into  the  upper  soil  at  seeding.  If  Ave 
did  try  this  plan  Ave  Avould  use  a  fine  ground  lime- 
.stone. 

IT  is  noAA’  about  the  last  call  for  that  silo  if  you 
have  not  decided  to  build  one  this  year.  If  you 
have  cattle  to  feed  an  acre  of  corn  in  the  silo  is 
Avorth  from  IY2  to  tAvo  acres  in  the  field  to  be  husked 
and  hauled  in.  There  is  less  Avaste  in  the  .silo,  and 
the  silage  has  that  quality  called  “succuleime,”  Avhich 
every  coav  and  every  human  responds  to.  The  .silo 
to  the  barn  family  i.s  Avhat  the  Avife’s  outfit  of  canned 
goods  is  to  the  house  ’family.  Together  they  carry 
the  pasture  and  the  farm  garden  right  into  AYinter. 
As  a  Avar  measure  building  a  silo  ranks  Avith  putting 
up  a  third-line  defense  to  hold  off  the  enemy.  You 
cannot  afford  to  have  good  corn  rot  in  the  field  as 
much  of  it  did  last  Winter.  Silo  filling  has  come 
to  be  a  regular  job,  and  you  can  usually  get  that 
done  Avhen  you  cannot  get  husking  and  hauling  done 
on  time.  Last  call  for  the  silo  for  this  com  crop ! 
-V  ton  of  silage  is  Avorth  one-third  as  much  as  a  ton 
of  clover  hay. 

There  have  been  many  letters  of  late  about 
raising-  fish  in  farm  ponds.  INIany  country  peo¬ 
ple  seem  to  think  that  a  small  pond  ma.v  increase 
food  .supply — much  the  same  as  a  chicken  j’ard. 
Tho.se  Avho  are  interested  in  this  ought  to  get  a 
pamphlet  entitled  “Fish  Ponds  on  Farms,”  by  R.  .S. 
Johnson  and  M.  F.  .Stapleton.  It  is  Document  826, 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  at  Wa.shington, 
D.  C.,  and  costs  five  cents.  This  little  pamphlet 
gives  a  plain  story  of  fish  raising  under  farm  condi¬ 
tions  aiid  ought  to  help  the  dozens  of  people  AA’ho 
apply  to  us. 

«: 

I  FIGURE  that  the  more  of  us  young  fellows  get  into 
the  game  the  sooner  the  “drive”  will  be  OA’er  and  Ave 
can  come  back  to  our  knitting  once  more.  Meanwhile 
things  seem  to  be  coming  the  Avay  of  most  people,  as  I 
see  Congre.ss  has  just  opened  up  its  heart  and  given 
the  President  control  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines.  This  is  “Avire-piilling”  to  some  purpose.  I  figure 
Ave’ll  haA’e  a  better  country  to  come  back  to  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  our  little  personal  sacrifice  and  inconvenience 
overseas.  AnyAvay.  I  like  to  think  .so,  and  if  I  don’t 
benefit  from  it,  Avhy,  my  boys  Avill ;  .so  I  can’t  lose 
either  Avay. 

HAT  is  from  a  young  fellow  Avho  is  just  getting 
ready  to  join  the  army  in  France.  It  is  the 
spirit  Avhich  has  inspired  so  many  of  our  .voung 
men,  and  is  making  our  boys  into  the  finest  soldiers 
this  Avorld  has  ever  seen.  This  young  man  is  right. 
He  or  his  boys  (and  Ave  hope  both  of  them)  Avill 
find  a  better  -country  in  the  future.  It  Avill  be  a 
better  place  to  live  in  and  a  happier  and  more  beau¬ 
tiful  place  for  all  Avho  have  helped  through  sacrifice 
to  make  it  so.  In  the  years  folloAving  the  Avar  the 
regrets  Avill  be  chained  to  those  Avho  Avould  not  give 
something  out  of  their  lives  to  help  their  country. 
And  this  applies  not  only  to  the  younger  people 
Avho  must  fight,  but  to  the  older  people  Avho  must 
farm.  We  Avlm  .t^tpA’  I't  I'ome  have  'mr  liattles.  too. 
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against  the  Kaisers  of  politics  and  business.  In  the 
past  it  has  been  a  favorite  task  of  the  politicians  to 
tell  the  younger  generation  that  they  must  be  worthy 
of  their  sire.s.  It  is  about  time  some  of  us  got  busy 
in  the  home  battles  so  as  to  be  worthy  of  our  sons! 

The  California  citrus  fruit  groAvers  have  de¬ 
veloped  the  best  cooperative  plan  for  selling 
that  has  yet  been  Avorked  out  by  producers.  Even 
AA'ith  this  the.A'  receiA'e  less  than  40  cents  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar.  It  is  well  understood  that  if 
these  .groAA'ers  did  not  haA’e  this  selling  organization 
they  could  not  live.  The  value  of  their  laud  Avould 
l)e  cut  in  half  or  more,  and  they  would  be  driven  out 
of  their  present  business.  It  is  coming  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  a  definite  law  of  business  that  the  value  of 
farm  land  is  determined  by  the  share  of  the  eon- 
sumer's  dollar  lehieh  its  products  bring  to  the  farm. 
Years  ago  Sir  John  B.  Lawes  laid  doAvn  the  rule 
that  high  farming  is  no  remedy  for  Ioav  prices.  Thus 
the  .‘>5-cent  dollar  becomes  the  big  question  in 
agriculture. 

AS  the  .Summer  goes  on  the  damage  to  fruit  trees 
from  the  last  fearful  Winter  becomes  more 
apparent...  Many  trees  started  in  the  Spring,  but 
haA'o  steadily  failed.  The  leaves  are  small  and  light 
colored,  and  the  Avood  is  unhealthy.  They  were 
frozen  to  the  heart,  and  Avill  either  die  or  daAvdle 
along  for  a  feAv  years  and  then  take  on  neAv  life. 
In  XeAv  England  and  Xorthern  Xgav  York  the  Bald- 
Avins  in  particular  have  been  badly  hurt.  This  is 
a  serious  blow,  for  the  BaldAvin  is  the  .standard 
apple  for  the.se  localitie.s — aa’cII  knoAvn  and  sought 
by  buyers.  It  will  be  hard  to  find  a  full  substitute 
for  BaldAvin.  Yet  it  is  OA’ident  that  in  many  parts 
of  XoAv  En.gland  this  must  be  done.  :McIntosh  seems 
hardier  than  BaldAvin.  and  there  i.s  little  report  of 
damage  to  it.  We  may  not  haA’e  another  such 
B  inter  for  25  year.s,  but  there  AA’ill  alAA’ays  be  the 
fear  of  it.  and  OA’identl.A’  our  Xorthern  apple  groAA’ers 
must  hunt  for  ugaa’  or  hardier  varieties. 

«c 

A  DOG  .Strayed  here  and  we  fed  him.  I  informed 
asse.ssors  he  was  not  m.v  dog  and  the.v  could  have  him. 
They  claimed  I  mu.st  pay  taxes  and'  license,  and  was 
liable  to  fine  for  harboring  him.  Is  it  not  their  duty 
to  dispose  of  him?  Can  they  fine  me  or  collect  taxes, 
etc..  AA'hen  I  am  willing  to  give  him  up?  A.  I,,  r. 

Xew  Y'ork. 

HE  latest  dog  la\A'  states  that  “the  word  ‘OAvner,’ 
referring  to  the  OAA’ner  of  a  dog,  includes  a  person 
harboring  or  keeping  such  a  dog.”  Again,  the  laAv 
states  that  “a  person  Avho  oavus,  harbors  or  keeps  a 
dog  , shall  obtain  a  license.”  In  this  case  we  think 
your  keeping  and  feeding  this  dog  so  that  he  made 
his  home  Avith  you.  makes  you  re.s*ponsible  for  him — 
under  this  Iuaa’.  The  officers  can  take  this  dog  and 
kill  him  if  he  Ls  unlicensed,  but  if  you  have  “har¬ 
bored”  him  you  are  probably  liable  for  the  license 
fee  or  fine — under  this  remarkable  Uiaa’. 

* 

Farmers  in  the  East  and  near  manufacturing 
plants  are  finding  many  Avaste  products  given 
aAvay  or  .sold  at  a  Ioaa’  price.  Some  of  them  carry 
quite  a  little  plant  food  and  Avould  help  as  fertilizers. 
We  can  often  give  the  average  analysis  for  such 
wastes — or  what  they  ought  to  contain,  but  that  is 
only  guessAA’ork.  When  a  man  spends  his  money 
he  ought  to  know  Avhat  he  i.s  buying.  There  ought 
to  be  some  Avay  for  a  farmer  to  get  a  fair  analysis 
of  a  sample  of  these  Avastes.  Then  he  could  figure 
accurately.  The  State  of  Florida  makes  such  an- 
aly,se.s  free  of  charge  to  farmers,  and  this  is  a  great 
help.  We  do  not  think  any  other  State  does  thi.s, 
but  arrangements  ought  to  be  made  for  giving  such 
analysis  free  or  for  a  very  small  charge.  It  Avould 
be  a  part  of  genuine  conservation  to  encourage  farm¬ 
ers  to  investigate  these  Avaste.s. 

Brevities 

In  order  to  give  a  good  answer  Ave  must  first  have  a 
good  question — clearly  stated. 

The  Xation  needs  your  potatoes  and  it  also  needs 
your  patriotism. 

Xo,  you  cannot  expect  a  tractor  to  milk  coavs  or  jiick 
strawberries !  Do  not  expect  a  small  boy  to  act  like 
an  old  man  unless  you  crush  the  youth  out  of  him. 

Take  our  advice  and  get  ready  for  the  fuel  supply 
by  laying  in  a  big  stock  of  wood.  Coat  Avill  be  short 
again. 

A  NEAV  Avay  of  using  bisulphide  of  carbon  for  killing 
grain  insects  is  to  pour  it  over  burlap  bags  and  then 
thrust  these  Avet  bags  down  into  the  grain  in  an  air¬ 
tight  bin. 

On  page  878  Ave  stated  that  a  dog  sleeping  on  the 
public  higliAvay  has  no  legal  standing  as  regards  injury 
from  cars.  That  does  not  apply  to  live  chickens.  .  The 
OAvner  can  obtain  damages  Avheu  the  chickens  are  killed. 

An  American  citizen  Avill  remain  such  until  he.  of 
his  own  Avill.  becomes  a  citizen  of  another  country  and 
takes  an  oath  to  support  it.  Xo  matter  Avhere  he  lives 
he  remains  an  American  until  he  puts  himself  out  by 
sAvearing  allegiance  to  another  nation. 
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What  Does  Dillon  Want? 

A  Plain  Statement  of  Policy 

ANSWERING  A  QUESTION. — An  intelligent  and 
fair-minded  up-State  farmer  is  reported  as  asking: 
“What  dors  Mr.  Dilloji  irant?"  The  question  indi¬ 
cates  that  some  minds  have  been  confused  on  the 
milk  problem,  and  this  question  sliould  be  ausAvered. 

1.  I  want  the  Dairymen’s  League  organized  so  that 
the  members  control  it  instead  of  the  officers.  I 
unlit  a  constitution  and  by-laws  to  fix  the  policy  of 
the  League,  and  to  authorize  the  powers  and  limit 
the  authority  of  its  officers.  I  want  the  salaries,  if 
any,  and  expense  allowances  of  officers  fixed  by  the 
members  and  not  by  the  officers  themselves. 

2.  I  want  the  League  organized  as  a  business  to 
sell  milk.  I  want  a  big  Imsiness  man  employed  as 
business  manager  of  the  League  to  sell  milk,  to  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  distriluiting  it,  to  increase  its  con¬ 
sumption,  to  see  that  farmers  get  a  fair  price  for  it, 
to  see  that  they  get  their  money  and  get  it  regularly, 
to  eliminate  the  trickery  in  grading  and  testing,  and 
to  handle  the  surplus  when  there  is  any.  and  find  a 
market  for  sui’plus  products.  I  believe  the  best  re¬ 
sults  would  be  obtained  if  the  officers  served  without 
salary  themselves,  except  to  hai'e  their  expenses 
1  aid,  and  if  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
was  elected  by  the  members,  the  principal  duty  of 
the  committee  to  be  to  hire  the  manager  and  see  that 
he  does  his  work.  He  should  hire  and  control  his 
own  help  and  be  responsiltle  for  results. 

.3.  I  want  to  see  every  member  of  the  League 
treated  alike  and  all  protected.  I  want  to  see  the 
building  of  cooperative  creameries  encouraged,  and 
not  discouraged,  as  they  have  been  for  the  past  yeai\ 

I  want  to  see  their  milk  sold  when  other  milk  is 
sold. 

4.  I  want  the  League  preserved  as  a  unit.  Our 
first  success  was  attained  on  that  plan.  All  the  milk 
was  sold  by  one  man.  We  worked  for  years  to  attain 
that  I’esult.  But  when  the  Marketing  Association 
was  formed  we  divided  backwards.  We  had  two; 
the  Country  IVIilk  Company  was  the  third,  and  every 
cooperative  plant  left  without  an  outlet  is  another. 
At  this  rate  we  would  soon  be  back  where  we  started, 
to  the  individual  farmer.  The  subsidiaries  were 
organized  for  a  selfish  purpose  on  INIr.  Cooper's  ad- 
mis.sions.  They  have  caused  dissatisfaction  among 
i.'iembers.  They  represent  only  a  part  of  the  T^eague 
jr.emhership,  but  League  money  of  all  the  members 
has  been  used  to  finance  them.  T’p  to  .Tune  first  they 
\' ere  run  in  full  accord  with  the  rules  of  the  milk 
trust,  and  their  losses  at  that  time  were  so  heavy 
tliat  Mr.  Cooper  refused  to  make  a  written  financial 
report  of  their  condition  to  their  members.  These 
losses  must  be  made  up  in  one  way  or  another  by 
farmers.  Expenses  have  been  durtlicated  in  the 
ojieration  of  them,  and  officers  have  been  paid  need¬ 
less  .salaries.  Cooperative  plants  were  forced  into 
them  because  they  were  left  without  a  market  for 
their  milk  elsewhere.  Complying  with  the  milk  trust 
rules  prevented  them  from  increa.sing  their  output,  a 
surplus  resulted  and  losses  accumulated.  I’roducers 
complain  that  that  they  do  not  get  their  money. 

r>.  I  want  to  see  the  subsidiaries  entirely  divorced 
fiom  the  League,  or  better  yet.  wiped  out  entirely 
and  all  the  milk  sold  by  a  business  manager  of  the 
L<'ague  for  all  the  members  alike. 

Ci.  I  want  to  see  the  cost  of  the  distribution  of  milk 
reduced.  The  interest  of  the  producer  is  that  lu' 
gets  the  cost  of  production  and  his  rightful  profit  in 
the  price  of  his  milk.  The  cheaper  it  can  be  distri- 
l.uted  after  that  the  better  for  him  because  the  lower 
the  price  to  the  consumer  the  greater  the  cons\imii- 
tion,  and  the  less  the  surplus  and  gi-eater  the  demand 
and  better  the  price  at  the  farm.  Farm-owned  plants 
that  make  .$10,000  to  .$12,000  a  year  on  pasteurizing 
milk  play  into  the  hands  of  the  dealers.  The  snb- 
sidlaries  that  maintain  trust  prices  in  the  city  do 
the  same  thing.  So  long  as  the  dealers  can  raise 
l.rices  to  consumers  and  create  a  surplus  to  be  thrown 
back  on  the  producers  they  control  the  situation. 

7.  AYhen  I  was  in  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
^Markets  I  wrote  and  had  introduced  the  Towner 
1  ill  to  equip  a  plant  in  the  city  so  that  we  conld  dis- 
tribnte  three  or  four  thousand  cans  of  milk  daily  in 
cans  and  bottles  through  the  stores,  and  determine 
just  what  it  does  cost  to  distri’oute  milk.  That  would 
settle  the  whole  problem.  Mr.  Cooper  opposed  the 
l)ill  and  it  failed  in  the  Legislature.  The  use  of 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  one  year  would 
be  all  the  expense  required.  The  milk  would  pay  its 
own  expense  and  interest  for  the  use  of  the  money. 
1  want  to  see  the  T.eague  do  this  now.  It  has  money 
enough  to  do  it;  and  can  get  moi-e. 

5.  I  want  the  membership  to  have  full  information 
of  League  affairs.  I  want  an  audit  committee  com- 
I'.osed  of  members  not  officers  to  audit  accounts  and 
tell  us  in  detail  just  what  the  money  is  spent  for. 
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T.et  members  know  just  what  each  man  costs  them. 
It  the  contract  is  that  producers  must  pay  a  rebate 
fvu*  losses  on  surplus,,  I  want  them  to  know  it.  When 
a  proposition  is  made  to  buy  old  plants  on  a  contract 
involving  millions  of  dollars  axrd  tying  farmers  up 
for  25  years,  I  want  it  thoroughly  and  openly  dis¬ 
cussed. 

tl.  I  want  the  League  revenue  collected  by  the 
I.eague  itself.  I  believe  it  costs  expensive  conces-^^iuns 
to  induce  the  milk  dealers  to  collect  it.  I  believe  it 
can  be  best  collected  by  the  local  branches;  I  want 
the  local  branches  to  have  enough  of  it  for  their 
m^eds  and  to  furnish  the  League  officials  only  enough 
for  their  economic  needs.  No  more  should  be  col¬ 
lected  than  is  needed.  Piling  up  large  balances  is 
sura  to  lead  to  extravagance  and  to  scandal. 

10.  I  want  to  see  farmers  select  the  best  and  big- 
gesl  men  to  direct  their  organizations.  The  big 
capable  men  will  not  scramble  for  the  places  because 
they  would  not  allow  themselves  to  profit  personally. 
If  asked  they  would  feel  complimented  and  make 
personal  sacrifices.  We  do  not  often  ask  them.  Less 
capable  men  with  selfish  purposes  seek  the  control 
and  get  it.  This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  farm 
organization  work  that  we  must  learn  to  overcome. 

11.  I  want  to  see  cooperative  farm-owned  plants 
locally  owned  and  controlled  by  producers  to  as¬ 
semble,  pasteurize  and  ship  milk.  I  Avant  to  .see  the 
League  oavii  condensing  and  manufacturing  plants  in 
suitable  locations  to  supply  by-pi"oducts,  and  to  ab¬ 
sorb  surplus  if  occasion  requires.  I  Avant  to  see  a 
distributing  iffant  or  plants  in  the  city  to  distril)ute 
at  least  enough  milk  to  stores  in  cans  and  bottles 
to  shoAA’  the  reasonable  cost  of  distribution.  The 
League  is  collecting  in  excess  of  .$200,000  annually, 
and  I  believe  it  should  use  the  money  for  the.se  pur¬ 
poses.  Big  men  interested  in  the  League  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  it  approve  this  plan  and  have  offered  to  help 
finance  it,  if  assured  of  capable  management. 

12.  I  .want  to  see  the  Dairymen’s  League  a  big. 

powerful  organization,  doing  the  greatest  service 
possible  to  milk  producers,  and  a  model  and  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  farmers  of  every  class  and  in  every 
place.  joiix  J.  uiLLox. 

The  Price  of  Wheat 

As  Ave  predicted.  President  Wilson  vetoed  the  bill 
Avhich  Avould  have  put  the  basic  price  of  wheat  at 
.$2.40  per  bushel.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  the 
President's  arguments  and  rea.^ions  for  his  action. 
We  believe  it  was  a  mistake  in  the  first  place  to 
liT  to  regulate  Avheat  prices  without  at  the  same 
time  regulating  other  grain  prices,  and  also  that 
of  cotton.  The  failure  to  regulate  prices  of  coim, 
oats,  rye  and  barley,  while  Avheat,  in  .short  supply, 
was  held  at  too  low  a  figure,  enabled  the  dealers 
to  put  prices  for  these  ‘‘.substitutes'’  so  high  that 
it  became  a  real  hardship  for  the  public.  The  fail¬ 
ure  to  regulate  the  price  of  cotton  has  introduced 
the  old  sectional  issue  into  the  coming  Congressional 
campaign.  It  is  true  that  thousands  of  our  Northern 
farmers  feel  that  they  have  lo.st  large  quantities  of 
money  through  the  fixing  of  Avheat  prices,  Avhile 
cotton,  now  an  essential  for  Avar  purpo.ses,  has  been 
left.  free.  Tlie  explanations  for  this  Avhich  are 
given  from  Washington  do  not  satisfy  our  farmers. 
Presid(‘ut  Wilson  does  not  want  a  definite  price 
fixed  by  hiAV.  lie  prefers  the  ])resent  plan  of  giving 
?.Ir.  Hoover  power  to  d('cide  tlie  price  accoi’ding  to 
his  idea  of  the  country’s  needs.  I'nder  this  plan 
the  price  may  be  raised  or  loAvered  anywhere  above 
$2.20.  At  the  pi’esent  time  the  price  for  the  nexv 
crop.  No.  1  grade,  is  -fixed  at  $2..30i/^  in  New  York. 
Had  President  Wilson  signed  the  bill  the  basic  price 
Avould  have  been  .$2.40.  and  Mr.  Hoover  could  not 
liaA'e  put  the  price  below  that  figure,  though  he  might 
have  raised  it.  The  fact  seems  -to  1)0  that  the  I’rosi- 
dent  and  his  advisers  are  apprehensive-  at  what 
might  happen  in  tlie  event  of  an  early  jieace.  There 
are  large  stores  of  Avheat  in  Australia  and  probably 
in  Russia  and  some  other  countries  awaiting  ship¬ 
ment.  The  opening  of  the  ocean  for  traffic  Avould 
throw  this  AA'heat  into  the  Avorld’s  market  and  bring 
doAvn  the  price  probably  below  the  basic  price  made 
by  this  government.  The  re.sult  would  be  that  our 
groAvers  Avould  receive  a  bonus  over  the  price  paid 
for  imported  Avheat.  At  the  same  time,  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  stand  for  that  rather  than  ask  Avheat 
growers  to  produce  the  grain  at  a  loss  or  at  a 
loAver  rate  of  profit  than  other  classes  of  business 
men  enjo.v. 

Work  for  the  Federation  of  Agriculture 

“Fifty  farmers  in  the  Legislature !”  Probably  hun¬ 
dreds  of  your  'readers  said  “That’s  it,”  but  hoAV  many 
started  to  init  o//e  there'?  It  is  said  “What’s  every¬ 
body’s  business  is  nobody’s  business,”  so  probably  there 
will  be  few  farmers  to  help  make  our  laws  unless  some 
one  in  each  community  starts  something.  That  is  Avhat 
the  Avriter  thought  Avhen  he  was  cultivating  corn,  so  he 


brought  it  up  in  the  Grange  and  asked  if  the  members 
could  not  vote  by  writ  fen  ballot  Avho  in  the  county 
wou-ld  be  a  good  man  to  put  in  the  Legislature,  and  it 
was  done.  Then  it  was  suggested  that  it  be  taken  to 
our  I’omona  Grange;  thei'e  it  was  pretty  well  thrashed 
out,  and  it  was  decided  that  each  Grange  in  the  county 
should  elect  one  member,  and  these  men  (Avith  the 
Master  of  the  Pomona  Grange  as  chairman)  should 
compose  a  committee  that  Avould  ask  that  proper  men 
.should  be  placed  in  nomination — men  Avho  would  give 
the  farmers  the  rights  that  belonged  to  them.  We  hope 
to  do  something  this  year  at  the  Fall  elections. 

What  do  you  think  of  it?  IIoav  improve  it?  max. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  fine  plan — there  being  but  one  sugges¬ 
tion.  Such  a  movement  should  not  be  limited  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  Grange.  All  farm  organizations  should 
come  into  it,  so  as  to  make  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  as  broad  as  possible.  Get  them  all  in.  It  is 
for  just  this  purpose  that  the  NeAV  York  Federation 
of  .Vgricultxire  has  been  formed.  There  ought  to  he 
a  dozen  units  of  that  Fedei’ation  in  your  county. 
Then  it  could  take  up  such  a  matter  as  the  repre- 
seutatiou  of  all  farm  organizations  and  select  candi¬ 
dates  upon  Avhom  all  could  agree. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

FARMERS’  GATHERINGS.— The  Wayiie  County 
Breeders’  Association  is  giving  much  attention  to  both 
the  breeding  of  sheep  and  registered  cattle.  A  field 
day  is  planned  for  August  22  on  the  farm  of  George 
Stearns,  near  East  Palmyra.  Prof.  H.  IT.  Wing,  a  live¬ 
stock  specialist  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  will 
give  an  address,  as  Avill  R.  D.  Cooper,  president  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League.  A  cattle-judging  demonstration 
will  be  held,  and  a  registered  Holstein  calf  will  be 
sold  for  the  Red  Cross.  The  county  officers  of  Cort¬ 
land,  with  Editor  Adams  of  Marathon  as  president  of 
the  day,  aauII  hold  a  picnic  on  August  20.  This  is 
always  a  popular  event  in  this  county,  and  this  year 
the  speaker  of  the  day  Avill  be  John  Mitchell,  chairmjtn 
of  the  State  Food  Commission,  and  the  farmers  and 
general  public  will  be  invited. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  DEMONSTRATION.— Over'' 100 
farmers  and  town  poultry  keepers  witnessed  the  all-day 
demonstration  of  caponizing,  given  by  a  Cornell  poultry 
expert  in  a  Cortland  druggist’s  barn  last  week.  Many 
of  them  brought  birds  on  Avhich  they  operated  them¬ 
selves  after  watching  the  work  of  the  expert.  This 
was  the  result  of  a  purely  local  interest  in  caponizing, 
brought  about  by  the  successful  work  of  the  druggist 
last  year  in  rai.siug  capons  which  sold  this  Spring  at 
05  cents  a  pound. 

GROWTH  OF  INTEREST  IN  WOOL.— As  a  result 
of  the  government’s  allowing  farmers  to  sell  their  avooI 
direct  to  the  federal  buyers,  saving  four  to  six  cents  a 
pound  in  commission,  Avool-growing  is  on  a  much 
firmer  foundiition  in  many  counties  of  the  State  than 
has  been  the  case  in  years.  Several  counties  of  Western 
New  Y'ork  have  arranged  to  sell  their  clip  to  a  New 
York  concern  for  08  cents  a  pound  at  loading,  and  as 
much  more  as  the  government  appraisers’ will  allow. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  Avill  be  taken  off  for  rejects,  con¬ 
sisting  of  black,  burry,  seedy  and  cotted  wool.  These 
rejects  may  be  taken  home  for  Aise.  The  Avool  growers’ 
associations  stand  the  expense  of  grading  and  packing. 
Many  farmers  in  watching  the  work  of  the  exi)ert 
graders  have  learned  much  about  Avhat  constitutes  a 
high  quality  in  wool,  and  Avill  be  able  to  produce  it 
better  in  future.  The  co-operative  methods  of  selling 
and  grading  wool  in  practice  throughout  the  State  have 
a  very  real  educational  value  for  the  growers,  and  must 
tend  to  help  the  industry  in  future.  Cortland,  never 
before  a  big  producer  of  wool,  has  just  sold  12,07.'> 
pounds  of  wool,  viilu(>d  at  $8,222.  This  wool,  with  that 
of  Tompkins,  Tioga  and  Cayuga  counties,  was  sold  to 
a  Boston  firm,  the  Jeremiah  Williams  Co.  In  Cayuga 
County  the  farmers  sold  over  a  carload,  valued  at 
$11,000,  the  freight  house  being  off’erod  by  the  agent 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  as  a  place  for  the 
grading  to  be  done  in. 

ANOTHER  BIG  TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATION. 
— Many  farmers  of  Onondaga  and  Madison  counties 
Avill  Avitness  a  competition  and  demon.stration  of  at  least 
fifteen  makes  of  tractors  in  Fayetteville  on  July  27. 
T"ses  other  than  ploAving  to  Avhich  tractors  may  be  put 
Avill  also  be  shown  in  full. 

FARMERS’  POLITICAL  VIEWS.- Farmers  every- 
Avhere  vioAV  the  political  oAitlook,  and  the  various  candi¬ 
dates  so  far  up  for  State  offices,  Avith  a  great  deal  of 
seriousness.  It  may  be  saitl  with  emphasis  that  farmers 
have  yet  failed  to  hear  of  a  candidate  Avith  whom  they 
care  to  trust  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State. 
They  care  little  about  party  this  year,  but  they  do  want 
men  Avhose  training  and  whose  past  record  shows  them 
capal)le  of  handling  agricultural  interests  wisely. 
Lawyers  and  politicians  will  m-t  fill  the  bill,  and 
farmei's  feel  a  great  distrust  of  the  future,  as  the  good 
of  the  entire  State  depends  so  greatly  on  a  Avise  choice 
noAV.  They  feel  that  a  complete  organization  of  fanners’ 
interests  so  planned  that  farmers  may  speak  as  a  body 
politically  Avill  be  the  only  hope  for  agriculture.  They 
AA'ould  like  to  see  the  neAV  Federation  of  Agriculture 
complete  its  organization  at  once  and  go  ahead  and 
give  the  men  behind  the  ploAV  a  chance  to  si)eak  promptly 
and  effectively.  The  present  administration  has  failed 
to  do  justice  by  agriculture  and  more  unselfish  men 
are  Avauted.  m.  ci.  F. 
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WOMAN  AND,  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

From  “  Hands  All  Round  ” 

Gigantic  daughter  of  the  AVest, 

AVe  drink  to  thee  across  the  flood, 

AVe  know  thee  most,  we  love  thee  best, 
For  art  thou  not  of  British  blood  V 
Should  war’s  mad  blast  again  be  blown, 
IVrmit  not  thou  the  tyrant  powers 
To  fight  thy  mother  here  alone. 

But  let  thy  broadsides  roar  with  ours, 
Hands  all  round! 

(iod  the  tyrant’s  cause  confound  ! 

To  our  great  kinsmen  of  the  AA'^est,  my 
friends, 

And  the  great  name  of  England  round 
and  round. 

O  rise,  our  strong  Atlantic  sons, 

AVhen  war  against  our  freedom  springs! 
O  spea'k  to  Europe  thro’  your  guns ! 

They  can  be  understood  by  kings. 

You  must  not  mix  our  queen  with  tho.«e 
Tlwit  wish  to  keep  their  people  fools; 
Our  freedom’s  foemen  are  her  foes. 

She  comprehends  the  race  she  rules. 

Hands  all  round  ! 

God  the  tyrant’s  cau.se  confound  ! 

To  our  great  kin.smen  of  the  AVest,  my 
friends. 

And  the  great  cau.se  of  Freedom  round 
and  round. 

• — Alfred  Tennvson,  l.So2. 

» 

Most  housekeepers  will  sympathize 
with  the  efforts  of  New  York  beau  growl¬ 
ers,  who  desire  the  Food  Administration 
to  list  beans  among  the  wheat  substitutes. 
Over  and  over  again  w^e  have  heard  pur¬ 
chasers  ask  for  beans  when  buying  wiieat 
flour.  Undoubtedly  rice  has  taken  the 
place  of  beans  in  many  households,  be¬ 
cause  it  must  of  necessit.v  be  purchased 
with  cereals,  and  it  jnay  be  scalloped, 
served  with  cheese  or  tomato,  or  other¬ 
wise  used  as  a  vegetable  dish.  AA’’e  hear 
from  up-State  points  that  there  is  no  sale 
for  beans,  yet  they  are  not  cheap  at  re¬ 
tail.  If  they  could  be  purchased  as  “sub¬ 
stitute  cereals”  the  present  stock  w'ould 
be  very  quickly  absorbed,  and  there  would 
be  more  encouragement  for  the  1918  crop. 

•I# 

•1* 

Caurage  is  usually  boiled  too  long  for 
digestibility,  and  many  wdio  cannot  eat 
it  without  discomfort  would  find  no 
trouble  if  cooked  as  follows ;  Shred  the 
cabbage  as  for  cold  slaw,  or  run  it  through 
the  meat  chopper.  Have  plenty  of  water 
boiling  briskly  in  a  kettle,  salt  it,  and 
add  the  cabbage.  Do  not  cover,  but  keep 
it  boiling  furiously  ;  do  not  let  it  get  off 
the  boil  for  a  minute.  Cook  exactly  12 
minutes,  drain,  season  with  butter,  pep¬ 
per  and  salt.  It  will  be  delicate  in  fla¬ 
vor,  Avith  no  strong  “cabbagy”  odor,  and 
easily  digested.  The  Chinese  cabbage, 
pe-tsai,  as  served  in  Chinese  restaurants, 
is  chopped  and  added  to  soup  just  before 
serving,  so  that  it  is  scalded  but  not 
actually  oookod.  If  boiled  long  pe-tsai  is 
more  watery  than  ordinary  Summer  cab¬ 
bage.  It  has  a  rather  mustard-like  flavor. 
This  year  it  was  ready  for  use  in  mid- 
.Tune,  w’hile  Swiss  chard  Avas  still  too 
small,  owing  to  the  cold  season,  Avhich 
.seemed  A^ery  faA'orable  to  the  Chinese  cab¬ 
bage.  and  Ave  found  it  a  pleasant  variation 
in  greens. 

* 

Every  one  of  us  Avho  has  sent  some 
one  overseas  has  one  very  simple  duty, 
and  that  is  to  Avrite  letters — cheerful  let¬ 
ters  full  of  home  thoughts  and  recollec¬ 
tions — just  as  often  as  Ave  can.  Some¬ 
times  it  AAull  seem  rather  like  dropping  a 
stone  into  a  A\*ell,  for  aa’c  may  write  and 
AAu-ite  without  receiving  an  anSAA'er. 
There  are  certain  AA'ar  zones  A\here  mails 
are  sure  to  be  irregular  and  delayed,  and 
letters  may  quite  conceivably  be  lost  in 
transit.  But  that  is  all  the  more  reason 
Avhy  AA'C  should  keep  on  Avritiug.  If  A\'e, 
in  familiar  surroundings,  A\fith  all  the 
comforts  of  home  and  friends,  become  dis¬ 
couraged  because  son  or  brother  or  friend 
is  .so  far  aAvay,  and  Ave  hear  from  him 
so  rarely,  just  think  hoAV  much  lonelier 
he  must  feel  if  the  home  letters  fail  to 
greet  him  overseas !  Let  the  letters  be 
brave  and  cheerful  ones,  too ;  if  wet 
AA'eather  and  late  frosts  have  injured  the 
crops,  there  is  no  need  to  tell  him — he  is 
meeting  cold  and  storm  under  grimmer 
suri-oundings  than  yours.  Shortage  of 
labor  on  the  farm  A\’ill  not  impress  him 
very  strongly  after  he  has  seen  shell-torn 
fields  tilled  by  Avonien  and  children.  AATiat 
AA-e  must  do  is  to  make  the  boy  abroad 
still  feel  he  is  a  part  of  the  family  at 
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home,  and  that  home  is  still  the  dearest  vegetables  nicely  AA’ithout  meat  we  have  to  layers  with  salt ;  use  salt  one-fourth  of 
and  most  restful  spot  on  earth.  So  Avrite  adopt  the  French  kitchen,  AA’hereby  vege-  the  weight  of  the  beans.  AA'^eight  down 

letters,  and  if  there  is  no  one  of  your  tables  are  boiled  tender  (if  you  have  a  .so  that  brine  aauII  rise  on  top.  If  brine 

own  household  “over  there,”  see  if  there  steamer  so  much  the  better)  in  salted  does  not  rinse  add  brine,  1  lb.  salt  to  2 

is  not  some  one  else  Avho  needs  your  cheer  water,  drained  and  stewed  Avith  butter,  quarts  Avater.  For  use,  soak  beans  over 

and  friendship,  and  keep  on  writing  gravy  or  a  white  milk  sauce.  night  to  extract  brine ;  cook  like  fresh 

letters.  Potatoes  are  another  important  food,  string  beans;  when  cooked  add  one 

I  knoAV  that  American  people  claim  to  chopped  onion  to  1  quart  of  beans,  butter 
get  tired  of  potatoes,  but  I  think  it  is  and  a  little  water ;  mix,  put  on  fire  again 
that  they  don  t  cook  them  as  we  Holland  for  10  minutes.  Onion  must  not  become 
people  do,  who  don’t  think  a  dinner  com-  brown.  These  beans  are  especially  good 
plete  without  potatoes.  May  I  tell  you  served  Avith  boiled  beef  or 


War  Vegetarianism 

“AA’’ell,  well,  so  you  don’t  eat  meat?” 
said  my  kind-looking  old  neighbor  when 
I  visited  her  for  the  first  time,  as  her 


_ — -  _  _ ,  o  T  .  -  meat. 

skillful  hands  cut  a  piece  of  cheek  out  of  way.  New  potatoes  are  scraped  im-  This  is  a  popular  method  of  storing  the 
a  salted  pig’s  head.  “But  then  you  use  °i®<ii‘‘itely  before  boiling,  put  on  the  stove  beans  in  Europe. 

with  boiling  Avater,  salted  highly  (for  one  Another  method  of  serving  is  to  cook 

.salt)^  the  .salted  beans  and  ordinary  dried  white 
pea  or  navy  beans  separately,  then  mix 


lard,  don’t  you?” 

“No,  ma’am.” 

“Oh,  I  think  you  like  chicken  and  tur¬ 
key  better !” 

“I  don’t  use  foAvls  either,  ma’am  !” 

Her  round,  ro.sy  face  became  more  and 
more  surprised. 

“But  fi.sh?  You  eat  fish,  don’t  j'ou?” 
“No ;  no  fish  cither  !” 


and  season,  .serving  together.  This  is  a 
Belgian  recipe,  and  it  has  the  merit  of 
being  highly  nutritious,  as  well  as  giving 
a  pleasant  change  from  the  dried  or  salted 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


O.'ill.  Blouse  A\-itIi 
A’estec,  34  to  44 
bust.  Price  15  cents. 
9(i25.  Straight  Skirt 
with  yoke,  24  to  30 
waist.  To  Iw  plaited 
or  gatliered.  Price 
15  cents. 


9.545.  O  n  e-))  i  e  c  e 
dress,  34  to  40  bust. 
Price  15  cents. 


8073.  Bodice  Avith 
Tunic  for  misses  and 
small  women,  10 
and  18  years. 

9538.  T  Av  o-p  i  e  c  e 
Skirt  for  misses  and 
small  women.,  1C  and 
18  years.  Price  15 
cents  for  the  bodice 
Avith  tunic,  10  cents 
for  the  skirt. 


9508.  F  o  u  r-j)  1  e  c  e 
Skirt,  Avith  over-i)od- 
Icc,  84  to  40  bust. 
8078a.  Plain  Guimpe, 
30  to  40  bust.  I'rice 
15  cents  for  the 
over-  bodice  and 
skirt,  10  cents  for 
the  guimpe. 


Fruit  Leather 

The  folloAA'ing  recipe  for  fruit  leather 
Is  given  by  the  U.  S.  Food  Adminis- 


When  a  fork  pierces  them  easily,  pour  off 
all  the  AA'ater  by  sliding  the  cover  a  little 
bit  away,  and  inverting  kettle,  but  be  sure 
you  get  out  the  last  drop,  and  don’t  burn 
your  hands  on  the  steam.  Put  kettle  on 
back  of  stove  on  asbe.stos  mat,  leave  cover  beans 'co'oked' alone 

half  on,  and  shake  frequently,  so  that  all  _ 

the  potatoes  AA'ill  get  thoroughly  dry  and 
mealy.  Served  in  this  AA-ay,  real  hot,  Avith 
a  nice  broAvn  graA^y,  you  never  get  tired  of 
them. 

When  potatoes  get  older  they  are  better  tration  : 
peeled  a  few  hours  before  boiling,  keep-  “Leather”  may  be  made  from  berries, 
ing  them  in  fresh  water,  but  never  boiled  cherries,  figs,  apricots,  peaches,  and  blue 
in  the  same  Avater.  Winter  potatoes  are  plums.  Overripe  peaches  and  apricots 
best  when  peeled  the  night  before,  letting  are  best  for  leather,  and  all  fruits  should 
them  stand  in  a  cool  place  in  fresh  water,  be  thoroughly  ripe.  Mash  to  a  pulp, 
They  must  be  put  on  the  stove  AA'ith  cold  spread  on  lightly  oiled  platters  and  dry 
Avater.  Some  kinds  of  potatoes  AA'ill  get  in  the  suu  or  the  dryer.  When  dry 
.soft  on  the  outside  befoi'e  they  are  done,  sprinkle  A\dth  sugar,  roll  up  like  a  jelly 
and  cause  the  AA'ater  to  get  thick  aud  roll  cut  in  slices,  sprinkle  wfith  sugar 
mealy.  A  tablcspoonful  of  vinegar  in  and  pack  aAA-ay  in  jars  or  very  tight 
the  water  AA’ill  help,  and  make  them  stay  boxes  lined  Avith  Avax  paper.  Peaches  or 

half-and-half  peaches  and  figs  make  de- 

I  his  is  the  AA'ay  I  fry  eggs  :  Put  your  licious  leather  and  need  only  a  sprinkling 
griddle  (a  thin  one  AA'ill  do  better  than  a  of  sugar. 

tliick  one)  over  the  fire  till  real  hot.  For  Serve  this  leather  in  Winter  instead  of 
every  egg  put  in  a  small  teaspoonful  of  candy  or  A\dth  cream  cheese  and  nuts  for 
butter.  It  must  broAvn  immediately,  dessert.  Fruit  leather  may  be  soaked  in 
When  burning  brown  break  in  your  eggs  Avater  aud  used  for  pies,  shortcake,  pud- 
quickly,  and  Avork  AA’ith  knife  or  cake  dings  and  sauces.  AVhen  intended  for 
turner  all  the  time  so  that  butter  can  run 
underneath  everyAvhere.  Have  a  good 
fire,  not  too  hot.  They  are  done  in  a 
moment,  get  crisp  and  nice  broAAm  under¬ 
neath,  and  you  don’t  get  tired  of  them  so 
quickly. 

The  use  of  cold  bread  sliced  thin,  in- 


this  purpose  omit  the  sugar. 


Mailing  Photographs  Over  Seas 


Is  it  permitted  to  mail  a  photograph 
(portrait)  mounted,  on  card  in  the  usual 
way,  to  a  soldier  in  the  American  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Force  overseas.  IMay  such  a 
stead  of  hot  breads  (aat  use  graham  light  photograph  be  mailed  to  Great  Britain? 
bread,  cornbread,  Boston  broAAUi  bread  or 

rye  bread)  is  a  great  help  to  prepare  submitted  this  question  to  the  Ex- 

quick  meals.  Our  breakfast  consists  of  ecutive  Postal  Censorship  Committee, 
cold  light  bread,  fried,  boiled  or  scrambled  whose  chairman  advises  us  that  there  is 
eggs,  butter,  peanut,  jams,  molasses,  fruit  no  objection  to  the  sending  of  such  plio- 
and  milk,  and  in  AA’inter  time  hot  cereal  tographs  either  to  the  Expeditionery 
or  griddle  cakes.  Forces  or  to  England,  provided  there  is 

Our  dinner  consists  of  potatoes  Avith  no  contraband  or  unmailable  matter  con- 
good  gravy  or  melted  butter,  plenty  of  tained  therein. 

vegetables,  some  kind  of  pie,  cake  or  _ _ 

cereal  with  fruit,  such  as  rice  AA’ith  cur¬ 
rants,  barley  with  raisins,  rolled  oats  Avith 
prunes,  fruit  soup,  cream  of  Avheat  Avith 
fresh  fruits,  buttermilk  mush,  etc.  AA’e 
often  have  soup  Avith  milk  toast,  vege- 


Some  Wartime  Make-Overs 

The  folloAving  are  some  of  my  best  dis¬ 
coveries  in  make-overs.  I  have  tried 
them  or  seen  them  tried  until  I  knoAV 
table  soup,  tomatoe  bisque,  asparagus,  bave^  Pi'otty  girdle,  a  hat, 

lentil,  broAvn  bean,  celery,  green  pea,  etc.. 


Her  bauds  rested  on  the  meat  she  A\’as 
cutting;  she  looked  at  me  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  as  if  she  saw  something  that  she 
knew  could  not  exist. 

“But,  child,”  she  then  said  in  a  rather 
pitying  voice,  “what  do  you  live  on  then? 
AA'liat  is  left  Avhou  you  don’t  cat  meat?” 

This  conversation  took  place  four  years 
ago.  Noav  meatless  days  have  taught 
everybody  that  one  can  stay  alive  and 
even  get  enough  AA’ith  bread,  butter,  cheese, 
milk,  eggs,  vegetables,  fruits  and  nuts. 


all  very  nice  Avithout  stock.  Most  times 
there  are  some  A’egetables  aud  potatoes 
loft  for  supper.  AATth  the  help  of  flour, 
milk,  hardboiled  and  raAV  eggs,  nutmeg, 
mace,  curry  poAvder,  melted  cheese,  to¬ 
matoes  and  parsley,  nearly  every  leftover 
can  be  made  into  nice  croquettes.  I  mix 
ahvays  all  the  ingredients  to  a  stiff  batter 
and  fry  in  little ^cakes,  three  in  a  grid¬ 
dle,  in  A'egetable  fat,  till  brown  on  both 
sides.  These,  with  lettuce,  cold  bread, 
peanut,  jams,  fruit  and  tomatoes,  giA’e  an 
easily  prepared  and  nutritious  supper. 
We  drink  tea,  milk,  buttermilk  and  coffee 
substitutes. 

Lettuce  is  one  of  the  most  healthful 
vegetables,  especially  for  children.  Ours 
AA’ill  eat  it  Avith  nothing  but  a  sprinkling 
of  granulated  sugar.  Most  children  are 
fond  of  it  AA’heu  you  put  sugar  and  a  feAV 
drops  of  lemon  juice  over  it  tAvo  or  three 
hours  before  serving.  AA’e  groAvu-ups  use 
it  AA’ith  the  salad  dressing  given  in  The 
R.  N.-Y. 

For  those  Avho  fear  that  meatless  days 


But  noAV  there  has  arisen  another  com¬ 
plaint;  meatless  meals  are  so  tasteless,  will  make  them  weak,  I  can  .state  from 
aud  nrenariuff  them*  coshs  so  mnob  ninrc  eight  years’  experience  that  I  grew  heal- 


aud  preparing  them  costs  so  much  more 
time.  May  I  tell  you  my  experience  as  a 
busy  trucker’s  Avife,  who  devotes  nearly 
all  her  time  to  garden  Avork,  and  who  for 
eight  years  has  prepared  the  meatless 
meals  for  a  family  of  five  seven  days  a 
week? 

My  main  helps  in  giving  more  taste  to 
the  meals  are  fried  onions,  parsley,  kitch¬ 
en  bouquet,  soy  and  cheese.  To  prepare 


thier  and  stronger  from  my  A’egetarian 
diet,  and  that  our  cbildreu  are  rosy- 
cheeked.  healthy  and  strong. 

MRS.  AV.  Y.  SCIIEPB-CORNELISSEN. 


Salted  Beans 

The  folloAviiig  is  a  tested  method 
preserving  string  beans  for  AA'’nter  use : 
AA’ash  beaus,  shred,  put  in  crock  in 


of 


collar  and  cuffs,  or  baby  bootees,  may  be 
made  from  an  old  silk  or  linen  umbrella 
or  parasol  cover.  The  heavy  black  silk 
from  a  torn  umbrella  gave  a  neat  ruffle 
for  a  petticoat  flounce. 

The  tops  of  four  heavy  Avhite  ribbed 
stockings  and  a  neat  crochet  edge  caught 
into  the  edges  gave  a  child’s  jersey  cloth 
guimpe.  The  sleeves  Avere  all  made,  a 
leg  cut  open  for  backs  and  front. 

AA'hite  hose  cut  and  stitched  together 
like  quilting,  then  neatly  bound,  make 
soft  bibs  for  the  little  felloAv.s.  Again 
silk  hose  may  be  neatly  j)ressed.  doubled, 
cut  and  stitched  into  ties  for  the  .school 
child,  or  the  better  parts  cover  a  ve.st 
or  collar  form  for  an  adult. 

AATndow  shades  often  contain  strong 
material  which  can  be  boiled  aud  cleaned 
and  made  into  aprous  or  a  child’s  .slip-on 
dress. 

A  pair  of  child’s  leggings  are  often 
needed.  These  can  be  made  from  bits  out 
of  the  ragbag,  or  parts  of  worn  trousers. 
First  try  the  pattern  on  any  old  material, 
as  they  must  fit  closely. 

Dainty  sacques  for  avoo  ones  are  made 
from  old  crepe  de  chine  blouses  arid 
woolen  Avaists,  using  the  crepe  as  lining. 

An  outgroAvn  coat  of  the  three-year-old 
made  neAV  cbinchilla  collar  and  cuffs  on 
mother’s  old  coat.  fl’lie  loose  belt  of 
patent  leather  was  recut  for  inother’.s 
house  dresses. 

A  pi’etty  camisole  was  the  skirt  of  a 
child’s  dress,  Avhich  was  embroidered  ;  put 
the  bottom  of  skirt  at  the  top  of  the 
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corset  cover,  using  a  bit  for  arm  straps 
if  needed.  The  ribbon  used  was  a  cap 
bow  from  a  girl’s  cap,  which  was  not 
needed. 

Father  and  big  brother  had  wide-end 
ties  alike.  The  ends  from  one  made  cuffs, 
from  the  other  a  collar  for  the  girl’s 
coat.  [Mother  also  deftly  cut  and  seamed, 
then  lined  a  tie  for  a  small  protecting 
collar  for  her  coat.  She  made  a  pretty 
bag  of  tie  ends  put  together  hit-and-miss 
fashion,  each  briar-stitched  in  dull  green, 
lined  in  dull  green,  and  drawn  up  by 
green  cords  and  tassels.  The  strips  were 
eight  inches  long,  and  were  put  together 
on  the  machine,  then  pressed  flat  and 
lined  and  stitched.  .  It  "was  novel,  and  the 
cost  a  trifle.  There  are  hundreds  of  tie 
ends  in  our  houses  for  such  deft  fingers. 
A  girl  friend  copied  the  idea  into  collar, 
cuffs  and  belt  for  a  spox't  coat,  also  a  hat¬ 
band  in  the  same,  and  the  effect  was  odd 
and  pretty.  Then  a  person  more  clever 
than  either  seamed  tie  ends  into  a  tarn 
cap  top,  using  black  stitches,  black  velvet 
for  head  band  and  a  black  tassel. 

The  good  prrts  of  a  •  silk  waist  made 
an  attractive  Amstee  for  a  coat  suit. 

Light-weight  woolen  trousers  can  be 
cut  into  girls’  wool  underskirts,  using  four 
gores ;  finish  seams  nicely,  add  a  band  or 
ruffle  to  lengthen  if  needed.  These  are 
seldom  used  unless  there  is  a  small  boy, 
but  blue  serge  trousers  were  used  Avith 
some  neAV  material  of  blue  and  mixed 
plaid  in  making  a  new  dress,  worn  OA^er  a 
warm  underskirt  made  from  similar  old 
garments.  Truly  there  is  a  use  for  every¬ 
thing,  and  the  American  woman  is  wise 
enough  to  find  it.  mks.  0.  0,  M. 


scalding  water,  season  with  salt,  onion 
juice  and  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar.  Add 
more  boiling  Avater,  and  stir  over  the  fire 
in  double  boiler  for  15  minute  ;,  and  add 
six  hard-boiled  eggs  minced  fine.  Lay 
rolls  of  this  mixture  on  corn  husk,  wrap 
and  tie  each  roll,  then  boil  one  hour  in 
salted  water.  We  think  lunch  counters 
usually  prepare  the  mixture  as  a  paste 
including  the  chicken,  rather  than  cover¬ 
ing  the  chopped  meat  with  the  paste,  but 


Here  is  one  which  has  been  in  the  family 
a  good  many  years.  It  is  good;  I  have 
used  it  a  good  many  times :  One  cup  of 
sugar,  half  cup  butter,  half  cup  milk, 
half  teaspoonful  of  soda  in  the  milk,  two 
cups  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream 
of  tartar  mixed  Avell  Avith  the  flour,  three 
eggs.  Flavor  with  lemon.  .T.  R. 

The  following  is  my  recipe  for  ice 
cream  cake:  one  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup 


A  charming  design  of  a  patriotic  nature,  and  one  that  is  not  at  all  diflicnlt  to  euihroidei', 
is  the  large  pillow,  No.  7(10.  Only  the  outline  and  long  and'  short  stitch  is  required.  The 
sailor  suit  is  white,  though  it  is  outlined  in  gray,  Avith  blue  collar  and  black  shoes.  Tlie 
soldier  in  broAvn  and  the  girl’s  blouse  is  white  outlined  in  gray  and  skirt  blue.  The  steJek 
of  the  gun  is  brown  and  barrel  black.  The  plank  upon  wliich  tile  three  are  sitting  is  for 
either  gray  or  brown.  The  floAvers  are  for  pink  and  leaves  green.  The  design  is  stamped 
and  tinted  on  fine  quallt.v  Avhite  embroidery  fabric,  size  17tl>x27  Inches,  and  Avith  mercerized 
floss  to  complete  embroidery,  costs  75  cents. 


The  C  old  Pack  Method 

Is  strongly  recoraiiicnded  by  the 
C.  8.  Government  ns  tlio  'best  and 
the  one  snfo  wny  to  preserve- 

"Pcal,  Avash  or  blanch  the  fruit  and 
vegetal)Ies  and  ])ack  them  into  the 
iars  Fill  jars  with  syrup  or 

Doiliiig  water  and  put  on  rings  and 
tops.  Place  in  closed  boiler  or  can¬ 
ning  apparatus  made  especially  for 
this  purpose.  This  process  sterilizes 
both  jars  and  contents  aj'ter  they 
are  sealed.” 

Only  the  beat  rings  wilt  stand  the 
steaming  of  the  Cold  Pack  Metliod- 
So  use  only— 


s 


LLCO 

(EL-KO) 


AATde,  thick,  tough  — made  of  extra  heavy 
quality  red  rubber— protect  your  preserves  per¬ 
fectly  till  eaten. 

The  difference  in  cost  — the  price  of  safety— 
figures  doAvn  to  only  half  a  cent  per  jar. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  LLCO  Jumbo  Rings— 

Send  60c  (in  stamps)  for  4  dozen 

Or  better  yet,  81.60,  the  price  of  10  dozen,  and 
get  12  dozen. 

A  dozen  gummed  labels  to  mark  your  jars,  sent 
free  Avith  each  dozen  of  the  rings. 

Loring  Lane  Company 

39  Harrison  Street  Ncav  York  City 


ClearYour  Skin 
WeYouSleep 
With  Cuticura 


All  druggists;  Soap  25,  Ointment25  &50,  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cuticura,  Dept.  F,  Boston.’* 


Canned  Ham 

T'^se  glass  jars,  having  sterilized  both  the 
jar  and  covers  in  a  pan  of  boiling  Avater 
on  the  stove.  Fry  the  ham  as  for  the 
table,  cooking  thoroughly.  Pack  the  fried 
meat  in  the  jars.  Pour  hot  water  into 
the  kettle  in  Avhich  the  meat  Avas  fried, 
adding  some  salt  to  the  water,  but  not  a 
large  amount.  Fill  the  jars  Avith  the 
liquid,  to  one  and  one-half  inches  of  the 
top.  Fill  the  jars  Avith  hot,  melted  but¬ 
ter,  lard  or  drippings,  any  kind  of  grease 
that  is  sweet  and  clean.  Put  hot  rubbers 
on  jars  and  seal ;  keep  Avhere  it  is  cool  and 
dark.  Any  kind  of  meat,  fresh  beef, 
pork,  etc.,  suitable  for  frying  can  be  used 
for  canning  in  the  same  Avay,  but  if  fresh 
meat  is  used  salt  should  be  scattered  over 
the  meat  Avheii  it  is  cooking.  All  canned 
food  or  fruit  should  be  opened  tAVO  or 
three  hours  before  it  is  used. 

Rye  Biscuits. — Taa’O  cupfuls  white  flour, 
114  cupful  rye  meal  or  rye  flour,  a  little 
salt ;  one  slightly  heaping  teaspoonful 
soda.  Mix  well  together.  Add  two  or 
three  tablespoonfuls  molasses  and  oue- 
third  cupful  thick,  sour  cream  and  one 
and  tAvo-thirds  cupful  buttermilk,  or  sour 
milk.  Mould  lightly,  cut  out  and  bake. 

L,  B,  AV. 


Hot  Tamale* 

Would  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  hot 
tamales,  a  Mexican  dish?  I  Avish  to 
make  them  for  lunch  counter  trade. 

B.  G,  R. 

The  following  are  recipes  for  hot  ta¬ 
males  :  Boil  a  chicken  till  tender,  salting 
the  water ;  then  chop  fine  and  season 
with  cayenne  pepper  and  garlic,  using 
plenty  of  pepper.  Mix  one  cup  of  corn- 
meal  with  just  enough  boiling  water  to 
make  a  thick  paste.  Shape  the  chop¬ 
ped  meat  into  rolls,  about  the  size  of  the 
little  finger,  and  encase  each  roll  of  meat 
in  the  cornmeal  paste.  Take  the  inner 
husks  of  corn  ears,  cut  off  the  ends,  and 
wash  in  boiling  Avater.  Then  wrap  each 
tamale  carefuly  in  a  corn  husk.  Put  ta¬ 
males  in  a  saucepan,  cover  with  the 
liquid  in  Avhich  the  chicken  Avas  boiled, 
adding  to  it  tAvo  or  three  small  red  pep¬ 
pers,  and  cook  the  tamales  for  15  min¬ 
utes.  It  is  well  to  put  one  layer  of  ta¬ 
males  only  in  the  saucepan,  so  that  they 
are  not  broken  in  taking  out,  also  to  tear 
some  strips  of  the  tougher  corn  husks,  and 
tie  the  Avrapping  around  the  tamales 
with  this. 

Another  recipe  adds  to  the  chopped 
chicken  half  a  pound  of  seeded  raisins, 
half  cupful  of  stoned  olives,  and  one 
young  red  pepper,  all  chopped  very  fine. 
Mix  all  together,  and  stir  to  a  paste 
with  two  cupfuls  Indian  meal;  wet  with 


the  olives,  eggs  and  raisins  make  the  sec¬ 
ond  recipe  a  more  expensive  one.  The 
canned  tamales  put  up  by  some  packers 
are  a  mixture  of  chicken  and  cornmeal, 
highly  seasoned. 


Three  Apple  Recipes. 

I  send  some  apple  recipes  for  which 
you  made  request  recently.  They  are  not 
original,  just  passed  along.  I  have  also 
this  thought  for  busy  people.  While  we 
are  so  busy,  let  us  once  in  a  while,  take 
time  to  think  whether  we  are  living  sim¬ 
ply  to  keep  house  or  do  Ave  keep  bouse 
to  live?  Is  our  work  a  means  to  our 
end  or  only  end  of  our  life? 

Apple  Slump. — In  spite  of  its  name 
this  is  a  very  good  dish,  and  peach, 
blackberries  or  huckleberries  may  be 
served  in  the  same  Avay.  The  fruit  should 
be  cooked  in  a  deep  kettle,  not  too  small 
at  the  top,  and  while  still  hot  and  bub¬ 
bling,  covered  with  biscuits  rather  thiu 
and  placed  closely  over  the  top. 
Cover  closely  and  cook  for  10  min¬ 
utes  AA'ithout  lifting  the  lid.  When  done 
arrange  the  biscuits  on  the  edge  of  a 
platter  and  fill  the  center  with  the  same. 
Seiwe  hot  with  milk  or  cream  and  sugar. 

The  following  chutney  sauce  is  sim¬ 
pler  than  the  one  previously  given,  but 
very  good.  12  green  sour  apples,  two 
green  peppers,  six  green  tomatoes,  four 
small  onions,  one  cup  raisins,  one  quart 
vinegar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  mustard 
•eed,  two  tablespoonfuls  salt,  one-half 
cup  powdered  sugar,  two  cups  brown 
sugar.  Remove  the  seeds  from  the  pep¬ 
pers  add  the  tomatoes  and  onion,  and 
chop  fine.  Put  the  vinegar,  sugar  and 
spices  on  to  boil.  Add  the  chopped  mix¬ 
ture,  simmer  one  hour.  Then  add  the 
apples  pared  and  cored  and  cook  slowly 
till  soft.  Seal  like  any  fruit.  The  pep¬ 
pers  are  always  omitted  at  our  house,  be¬ 
ing  indigestible  to  one  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Other  condiments  may  be  added — 
in  reason.  Too  many  savor  of  a  drug 
store. 

Just  plain  apple  sauce  canned,  is  a 
regular  favorite  and  always  acceptable 
in  the  Winter.  Apples  of  a  good  flavor 
and  sufficient  body  are  preferable.  We 
are  lucky  to  have  a  pippin  tree  which 
bears  abundantly.  Apple  jelly  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  product,  delicate  and  of  a  lovely 
red  color.  It  is  made  like  any  jelly,  aud 
by  adding  quince,  the  skin  and  cores 
when  preserving  quince,  a  different  fla¬ 
vor  is  secured.  Green  grapes  also  make 
a  fine  red  jelly,  very  sour,  useful  with 
meats,  in  serving  them  for  supper. 

M.  F. 


Ice  Cream  Cake 

I  saAv  in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y  Mrs.  I.  B. 
W.  asks  for  an  ice  cream  cake  recipe. 


butter,  one-half  cup  milk,  one  and  one- 
half  cups  flour,  one  and  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  baking  powder,  whites  of  two 
eggs  beaten  stiff,  one-half  teaspoonful 
salt.  Stir  confectioners’  sugar  into  the 
yolks  until  thick,  and  spread  on  top. 

Cornmeal  Cookies  for  the  Kiddies. — 
One-half  cup  melted  fat,  one-half  cup  mo¬ 
lasses,  one-half  cup  corn  sirup,  one  egg, 
one  cup  wheat  flour,  two  cups  cornmeal, 
cue-half  teaspoonful  soda,  six  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  sour  milk.  fabbaier’s  wife. 


Books  Worth  Buying 


Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 2.00 

I.awn  Making,  Barron .  1.10 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke....  2.60 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pammel  1.60 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondllnger .  2.00 

Buccessful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King....  1.60 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith . 60 

®he  Soil,  King .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


“A  Dip  and 
it$  Done 


SaVe$  the  Be^t  Part 
of  the  Fruit 


DON'T  waste  the  best  part  of  the  fruit  you 
preserve,  by  paring  it.  Peeiyour  peaches, 
p%ars  and  plums  the  Babbitt  way.  It’s  quicker, 
easier,  and  best  of  all,  it  saves  the  finest  flavored  part  of  the  fruit 
— that  next  the  skin.  The  BABBITT  way  is  true  conservation, 

..And  nothing  could  be  easier.  Simply  dip  fruit  in  a  hot  solu¬ 
tion  of  BABBITT’S  LYE  and  all  the  skin  comes  off.  This  is 
the  way  the  California  canners  peel  fruit  and  it  is  also  approved 
by  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Food  Inspection.  Docs  not  injure 
the  fruit  in  any  way.  Try  it  for  this  season’s  preserving. 
You’ll  find  BABBITT’S  LYE  at  your  dealers. 


,wbe  concentrate 

Uy  6 


-  SoJium  CbUnd* 

•  2i  Sodium 

wciCHTO.as  o*. 

L  ***  Pii  Lye  Soluiion  la 


DIRECTIONS :  To  nine  gallons  of  water  add  half  a  can 
of  Babbitt’s  Concentrated  Lye  and  half  an  ounce  of 
alum.  (For  small  quantities  of  fruit  use  one  gallon  of 
water,  four  tablespoons  Babbitt’s  and  a  pinch  of  alum.) 
Place  fruit  in  wire  basket  or  thin  cloth  and  suspend  in 
the  boiling  solution  for  two  minutes.  Rinse  thoroughly 
in  cold  water  and  all  the  skin  will  come  off. 


Send  for  booklet  describing  many  other  uses 
for  BABBITT’S  LYE. 

B.  T.  BABBITT 

1 1  Broadway  -  -  New  York 

WM 
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Contains  55 
Per  Cent  of 
Cane  Sugar 


Special 
Dairy 
Moiasses 


It  Is  as  nourishing  as  it  is  appetizing. 

The  admixture  of  this  molasses  with 
inexpensive  feeds  will  reduce  your 
cost  of  feeding  and  at  the  same 
time  Increase  the  flow  of  milk.  It 
will  also  put  your  herd  in  the  pink 
of  health. 

This  molasses  will  preserve  your 
silage  and  give  it  a  fine  taste.  Add 
one  pound  of  molasses  to  every  ten 
pounds  of  stuff  you  run  into  your 
silo. 

We  make  prompt  shipments  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk, 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 

By  ordering  your  supply  now,  you 
will  avoid  paying  high  prices 
later  on,  and  you  will  be  sure  of 
getting  your  shipments  in  time. 

Sugar  Products  Co. 

314  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


5PRAYP'*>~ 


Try  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  at  our  risk, 
h.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it  bv  namr  — 


We  stand  back  of 


handy-sized  containers. 

If  he  hasn’t  SO-BOS-SO  send  us  his  name 

for  our  special  Trial  OflFer. 

‘•’O 

I'he  H.  K.  Allen  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  60  Carthage,  N.Y, 

MINERAL' 


fn  use 


over 


HEAVE5?ar» 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Vt/lllRuIn 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  far  descriptive  booklet^ 


Milking 

In  hot,  sultry,  summer  days  what’s  more 
annoying  to  critter  or  man  than  blood¬ 
thirsty  flies.?  It’s  easy  to  be  rid  of  them. 
It’s  a  simple,  short  job  to  spray  the  herd 
with 

SO-Bos-sO 

KILFLY 

The  cows  like  it,  but  flies  don’t.  It  set¬ 
tles  fly  time  worries;  makes  all  stock  quiet 
and  contented,  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  is 
guaranteed  not  to  taint  milk,  gum  hair  or 
blister  skin. 


HINEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg.  Pat 

SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
t>ock,  stifle,  knee  or  throat. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.  $2.50  per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special  instructions, 
and  Book  8  R  free,  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  anti¬ 
septic  liniment  for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellines, 
Enlarged  Glands,  Wens.  Bruises.  Varicose  Veins;  allays 
Pain  and  inflammation.  Price  Si. 2$  a  bottle  at  druggists  or 
delivered.  Liberal  trial  botUe  postpaid  for  10c. 

W.F.  YOUNG,  P,0.  F.S  SgTempleSt.,  Springfield, Mass, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Sheep  in  Orchards  and  Pastures 

I  have  a  young  orchard  in  a  corner  of 
a  pasture  lot.  The  peach  trees  are  about 
five  years  old,  also  the  apple  trees.  If  I 
should  let  sheep  run  in  this  orchard  would 
they  do  it  any  harm?  If  so,  in  what  way? 
I  i)k)W  between  the  rows  of  trees,  but 
there  is  more  or  less  grass  growing  around 
the  trunks  of  the  trees.  About  how  many 
acres  of  pasture  would  12  sheep  require? 
The  pasture  land  I  have  is  regular  New 
England  pasture.  Part  of  it  is  brush 
wiWi  some  stone,  also  some  very  good 
grass ;  probably  half  good  pasture  and* 
lialf  poor.  Do  .sheep  in  pasture  need  any 
feed  or  grain?  About  how  much  salt 
shoiild  they  have  at  a  time  and  how  of- 
?  F.  E.  B. 

('onnecticut. 

Slieep  are  very  apt  to  gnaw  the  bark 
from  young  fruit  trees,  and  if  girdled  it 
will  kill  them.  IVe  sometimes  fence  the 
young  trees,  and  I  have  washed  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  as  high  as  the  sheep  could 
reacli  with  a  mixture  of  cow  manure  and 
water,  quite  thick.  This  can  be  done  with 
an  old  .broom  and  .should  be  a])plied  twice 
during  the  grazing  season.  I  think  .sheep 
are  beneficial  to  an  orchard,  but  not  as 
much  so  as  hogs.  Twelve  sheep  could  be 
pastured  for  the  season,  six  months,  on 
three  or  four  acres  if  gf)od  pasture,  but 
the  ordinary  New  England  i)astiire  will 
do  well  to  keep  two  sheep  to  the  acre. 
There  seems  to  be  a  notion  that  sheep 
will*thrive  on  any  old  pasture,  and  that 


them  on  half  pint  medicine  bottles.  She 
took  fresh  cow’s  milk,  warming  it  slightly, 
and  tried  to  make  the  pigs  drink.  We  had 
to  hold  the  pigs,  force  the  nipple  into 
their  mouths  and  then  press  it  with 
thumb  and  finger  to  force  a  little  milk 
into  their  month.  The  first  day  they 
would  not  suck,  but  on  the  second  day 
most  of  them  drank  voluntarily  after  the 
nipple  was  placed  in  their  mouths.  Oa 
the  fourth  day,  by  accident  one  of  them 
got  into  a  .small  pan  of  milk  and  started 
to  drink.  Fle  was  as  much  surprised  as 
we  wei'e,  but  when  the  rest  of  the  litter 
heard  him  drink  tliey  went  after  it,  too. 
I  made  a  low  trough  and  thereafter  they 
drank  out  of  it.  Wlion  a  week  old  we 
substituted  separator  skim-milk  and  at 
two  weeks  old  we  started  using  a  little 
middlings.  At  three  weeks  we  added  a 
little  pig  feed,  and  at  five  weeks  wei'e 
feeding  a  slop  of  skim-milk  with  equal 
Iiarts  middlings  and  pig  feed.  The  first 
tlii-ee  weeks  we  fed  them  six  times  a  day, 
the  fourth  week  five  times  and  thereafter 
four  times.  When  two  weeks  old  they 
developed  a  habit  of  sucking  cacli  othci; 
and  I  found  it  necessary  lo  shut  them  in 
separate  small  jicns  and  feed  each  sepa¬ 
rately.  When  farrowed  the  eight  weiglu'd 
221^  lbs. ;  at  one  week  old,  28  lbs. ;  at 
two  weeks,  .‘j,5  lbs.;  at  thr(‘e  weeks,  44 
lbs.;  at  four  weeks  50  lbs.,  and  at  five 


Rprayiiifi  the  Cow  irith  Rheep  Dip.  She  Does  Not  Like  It.  hut  It  Does  Her  Good 


they  will  eat  anything  and  thrive  just  as 
well  as  they  will  in  a  meadow.  Sheep 
will  not  eat  the  red  raspberry  bush,  but 
will  kill  black  raspberries.  Cattle  are 
much  better  browsers  to  kill  out  bushes 
than  sheep,  but  sheep  will  oat  most  weeds. 

AVoodlots  and  pastures  do  not  go  well 
together  iuid  should  be  fenced  apart,  as 
the  -stock  kill  the  underprush  and  the  wind 
blows  the  leaves  away,  leaving  the  roots 
oxijosed,  as  they  are  deprived  of  the  leaf 
mulch,  and  the  manure  is  dropped  in  the 
woods  and  the  field  grows  poorer.  I  have 
seen  this  tried.  A  fence  was  made  be¬ 
tween  the  woods  and  the  cleared  land 
with  the  result  that  both  improved  rap¬ 
idly.  AVe  do  not  feed  grain  when  our 
sheep  are  on  pasture  unless  there  is  a 
drought,  when  it  is  better  to  feed  a  little 
grain  than  to  let  the  sheep  run  down. 

Keep  salt  in  a  box  for  the  sheep  all  the 
time.  The  box  should  have  a  co^^r  and 
an  opening  iit  one  side  for  the  sheep  to 
get  at  the  salt.  Salt  the  sheep  a  little 
each  day  in  tlie  morning,  if  not  frosty, 
until  the  sheep  get  all  they  want,  then 
you  can  give  them  what  they  want  at  all 
times. 

Sheep  need  dry  laud  as  they  will  not 
feed  on  wet  laud  if  given  a  choice.  My 
sheep  always  winter  better  after  a  dry 
season.  I  think  they  have  fewer  parasites 
and  the  hay  that  grows  the  dry  season 
seems  to  have  bettor  feeding  value. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.  n.  k.  perby. 


weeks,  80  lbs.  We  sold  them  wlien  40 
days  old  for  $58,  which  was  just  tliat 
much  more  than  we  expected  to  have 
wlieu  the  sow  dleel.  The  peculiar  feature 
was  that  although  there  were  two  runts 
when  born,  at  five  weeks  of  age  they 
did  not  vary  a  half  pound  in  weight.  We 
feel  that  we  had  unusually  good  fortune. 

New  .Jersey.  c.  k.  berger. 


Milk  and  Live  Stock  News 


Raising  Pigs  by  Hand 

On  page  154  R.  E.  C.  asks  about  rais¬ 
ing  orphan  pigs.  We  had  a  Duroc  sow 
that  farrowed  on  May  18,  and  died  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  small  pigs  had  a  chance 
to  eat.  There  were  eight  of  them,  and  as 
young  i)igs  were  selling  for  .$15  per  pair, 
we  hated  to  lose  them,  but  knew  nothing 
about  raising  them  by  hand.  However, 
we  decided  to  try  it  and  Mrs.  l>erg('r  took 
the  jol)  as  I  was  vei*y  l)us,^  in  the  corn¬ 
fields.  She  secured  two  nipples  and  put 


This  is  a  dairy  section.  Milk  on  butter- 
fat  test  brought  from  this  farm  :  Janiiarv, 
$8.77 ;  February,  $8.55 ;  March,  $8..8f) ; 
April,  $2.71 ;  May,  $2.71.  Not  much  call 
for  potatoes ;  we  get  $1  per  bushel.  Eggs, 
88c.  Some  of  the  neighbors  who  have 
raised  Avheat  cannot  get  millers  to  grind 
it.  Hay  in  this  section  is  about  half  croj). 
Some  farmers  raise  peas ;  send  them  to 
New  York  City,  and  indces  vary  greatly. 

Madi.sou  Co.,  N.  Y.  '  a.  m. 

The  leading  products  of  Tioga  Co.  are 
milk,  butter,  veal  calves,  sheep,  hogs, 
poultry,  oats,  potatoes,  buckwheat,  rye, 
corn  for  silo,  wheat  and  hay.  beans. 
Milk,  $1.85 ;  butter,  40c ;  veal  calves, 
15c;  .sheep,  $18  to  $25  apiece;  hogs, 
live,  27c;  poultry.  25c,  live.  Oats.  $1.25; 
potatoes,  .$1  for  new;  40.  to  00c  for  old. 
Buckwheat,  $3.75  per  cwt. ;  rye,  .$1.70; 
wheat,  $2.20.  Hay,  $20  per  toil.  Beans, 
$!)  per  bu.  Eggs,  40c.  The  weather  con¬ 
ditions  in  this  section  have  not  been  very 
good  for  crop  growth  so  far  this  Spring 
and  Summer,  but  have  been  better  the 
jiast  week.  "We  have  had  mneh  rain  and 
cold,  sour  weather.  Oats  and  potatoes 
look  good,  but  corn  is  just  coming  up ; 
some  is  not  sown  yet.  Hay  is  going  to 
be  a  ]»oor  crop  except  new  seeded,  which 
is  good.  j.  L.  ir. 

Tioga  Co..  N.  Y. 

Nothing  being  sold  at  present  hut  a 
little  hay  and  butter  and  eggs  at  the 
groeei*i(‘s.  Eggs.  85  to  8Ge ;  butter, 
87  to  40e  per  lb.  Creamery  is  jiaying 
441/^0  iier  lb.  for  butterfat.  Hay.  pota¬ 
toes,  wheat,  beans  and  dairy  products  are 
our  principal  money  crops.  Tlie  bay 
crop  in  this  section  light  in  quantity  and 
inferior  in  quality.  Winter  wheat  is  less 
acreage  than  usual  and  very  poor.  A 
good  many  acres  have  been  dragged  up 
and  sown  to  Spring  wheat.  .Spring  wheat 
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acreage  is  much  greater  than  usual,  and 
fields  are  looking  fine.  Beans  are  back¬ 
ward  and  acreage  liardly  up  to  normal, 
but  with  good  weather  from  now  on  may 
produce  an  average  crop.  The  potato 
acreage  is  less  than  usual :  too  early  in 
season  to  foretell  prospect  for  crop.  Buck¬ 
wheat  acreage  will  be  larger  than  usual 
and  many  are  busy  now  fitting  ground 
and  sowing  this  crop.  I.abor  is  scarce  and 
wages  are  high  ;  prospects  are  not  good 
for  a  fair  remuneration  per  acre  farmed. 
Not  much  of  the  laud  is  being  farmed  to 
the  limit.  Farmers  are  raising  the  crops 
that  require  the  least  labor.  w.  E.  w. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  are  situated  near  the  junction  of 
the  two  rivers,  the  Otselic  and  the  Tiongh- 
niaga,  the  country  being  hilly  back  from 
the  water.  The  land  is  cut  into  several 
farms  which  are  almost  exclusively  in 
dairying,  most  grade  Holstein  cattle.  Onr 
milk  goes  to  Borden’s  or  some  other  New 
York  firni^  and  is  hauled  back  from  eight 
to  ten  miles.  The  price  this  year  ha.s 
varied  from  month  to  month.  The  month 
of  .Tune  brought^  us  $1.70  for  8%  milk, 
with  the  usual  raise  for  higher  test.  Milcli 
cows  nsual’y  sell  from  $05  to  $100  a  head. 
There  are  no  sheep  to  speak  of  in  this 
part ;  not  many  hogs  are  kept,  not  more 
than  enough  for  home  consumption.  Far¬ 
mers' usually  Iiave  a  small  surplus  of  egg.s 
which  are  now  bringing  from  88  to  40c. 
Our  crops  consist  mostly  of  grass,  oats, 
corn,  potatoes  and  millet,  with  a  .scatter¬ 
ing  hero  and  tliei’o  of  buckwheat.  This 
year,  however,  there  is  quite  a  sprinkling 
of  wheat.  both  Spring  and  Winter,  Spring 
wheat  being  ti'ied  for  tlie  first  time  in  a 
number  of  years.  Farmers  usually  raise 
from  five  to  ten  acres  of  oats,  which  are 
generally  f(>d  at  home.  Corn  about  the 
same,  which  is  mostly  used  for  silage, 
silage  being  made  of  corn  or  millet,  or 
both.  Dur  potato  crop  generally  I'un.s 
from  lialf  an  acre  to  four  acres,  yielding 
about  200  binshels  ])er  acre,  usually  bring¬ 
ing  us  from  35  to  ,50  cents  per  bushel. 
Tlie  last  two  years,  liowever.  they  brought 
from  .$.8  to  .‘>0e.  which  is  the  price  at  the 
present  time.  Cabbage  is  not  extensively 
raised  here.  The  crops  at  this  time  look 
very  favorable,  e.speeially  the  oats  and 
hay,  altliough  the  corn  is  rather  backward. 
The  pastures  are  very  good.  Yon  will  see 
that  we  have  to  buy  nearly  all  the  grain 
wliieh  we  feed  iind  with  the  enorrnou.s 
I)rice  now.  it  keeps  ns  guessing  wlndher 
we  can  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  from 
month  to  month.  ,j_  j  (; 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  .7.  .i.  g. 

Schoharie  County  Calf  Club 

T  his  year  02  entities  and  contracts  were 
received  for  the  Boys’  and  Cirls’  Live¬ 
stock  Club.  The  calves  were  selected  and 
purchased  by  the  purchasing  committee  of 
the  Schoharie  County  Broeder.s’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

All  but  five  of  the  calves  were  pur¬ 
chased  from'  breeders  of  i)ure-bred  live- 
sbick  outside  of  this  county.  Thi.s  year 
i>i  Holsteins  wor<»  jilaced,  besides  three 
Guernseys  and  two  .lersey  calves. 

The  calves  were  l)ronght  to  the  barn 
of  the  Schoharie  State  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Col>le.skill.  and  allotted. 

About  2  I*.  M.  President  B.  H.  Bruce 
of  the  Breeders’  Association  called  the 
I)eoi)le  together  and  gave  a  short  talk 
about  the  animals  and  the  method  of 
finance.  This  year,  at  last,  the  project 
is  being  financed  by  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Cohleskill  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  A.  C.  Kilmer,  cashier.  They  liave 
made  a  simide  form  note  which  the  boy 
or  girl  signs  and  the  parent,  promising 
to  pay  the  face  value  plus  interest  at  tlie 
rate  of  six  iier  cent  per  annum.  Tlie 
matter  of  insurance  was  considered,  in 
case  of  loss  of  an  animal,  iiiid  it  was  mu¬ 
tually  decided  that  two  dollars  Avoiild  be 
added  to  the  face  value  of  each  note  to 
serve  as  insurance  in  case  of  loss.  Thi.s 
amount  to  be  paid  toward  the  purchase 
price,  and.  if  no  loss,  the  extra  two  dol¬ 
lars  to  interest  to  be  charged  on  the  in¬ 
surance  fund.  Next  Mr.  Bruce  intro¬ 
duced  Harry  D.  Bander,  who  is  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  T.  A.  Baker,  former  secretary 
of  the  Breeders’  Association  and  in¬ 
structor  in  Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairy¬ 
ing  at  the  State  School.  Mr.  Bander 
gave  a  short  talk  on  the  care  and  man¬ 
agement  of  calves  and  yearlings.  He  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  cleanliness, 
proper  feed  and  good  management. 

The  next  on  the  program  for  the  day 
was  the  actual  drawing  of  numbers  for 
the  calves.  The  calves  were  numbered 
in  rotation  and  a  duplicate  number  was 
placed  in  a  sealed  envelope,  placed  in  a 
churn  and  whirled  around  several  times, 
then  stopped  and  the  boys  and  girls  drew 
the  envelopes  as  they  pa.ssed  by  the 
churn. 

The  number  and  A’alue  of  the  calves 
showed  a  marked  itierease  over  last  year. 
Last  year  17  animals  were  distributed  at 
an  UA'erage  eost  of  $77.08 ;  this  year  02 
animals  were  distributed  at  an  average 
eost  of  $!)0.02. 

About  one  year  from  now  the  calves 
are  all  to  be  brought  to  the  Schoharie 
State  School  of  Agriculture.  Cohleskill, 
and  sold  at  i)ublic  auction  to  the  highe.st 
bidder.  The  boy  or  girl  may  bid  in  the 
calf  which  he  or  she  has  cared  for  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

Each  boy  and  girl  is  keeping  an  accu¬ 
rate  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  an¬ 
imal,  and  the  one  having  the  best-kept 
I'ecords  Avill  receive  a  reAvard  at  time  of 
sale ;  also  the  boy  or  girl  having  the 
animal  with  the  best  improA'emeut  for  the 
year  is  to  receive  a  prize. 
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Sacrifice  Sale 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  THE  QUICK  BUYER 

25  Registered  Boars 

8  months  old,  immune,  sired  by  The  1917 
Grand  Champion  of  the  Trenton  Inter-State 
Fair,  Sweet  Briar  King  Orion,  No.  89685 

Will  be  sold  at  $75  each  if  they  are  bought 
within  10  days.  All  of  our  herd  had  the 
double,  simultaneous  treatment  against 
cholera.  H^ritc  at  once  for  particulars 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS,  Inc. 

Swine  Dept.  SOMERVILLE.  N.  J. 


PROLIFIC 

BERKSHIRES 

Herd  headed  by  J 

Rival  Longfellow  20th,  No.  238095  | 

A  few  Gilts  and  Boars,  4  to  5  months  old,  I 
of  excellent  breeding  and  from  large,  I 
healthy  litters.  We  are  booking  orders  for  ^  I 
September  pigs,  to  be  shipped  when  8-10  I 
weeks  old.  Every  animal  as  represented  I 
or  money  refunded.  Reasonable  prices.  I 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  I 

KARHA  FARM  * 

GEO.  L.  BARKER,  Supt.,  Parksville,  Snllivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  | 


BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

Spring  pigs  all  sold.  Now  taking  orders  for 
August  .‘ind  September  pigs  to  be  shipi)ed 
at  8  to  10  week.s  old  at  S‘,40  each  and  up. 

C.  H.  Carter,  Whitguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 

3  good  2-Toav-old  sows,  due  to  farrow 
Sept.  4,  ill  $100  each.  March  and  April 
boars,  weighing  65  to  85  lbs.  each,  at 
8835  to  8845,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 


ALBAMONT 

BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  a  fine  lot  of  young  registered  boars 
of  outstanding  quality  and  the  best  of  breed¬ 
ing  at  reasonable  prices.  Address 

JOHN  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON 


Springbank  Berksbires 

I  offer  some  Berkshire  Boar  pigs  that  have  Class  in 
every  line.  Also  Charmer’s  Champion  5th  No.  208200, 
by  Lady  Longfellow's  Champion  2nd,  No.  140749, 
and  out  of  Charmer's  Bess,  No.  153136.  Send  for 
historic  pedigree  and  price  and  do  not  forget  what 
the  BerkshireBarrow  Classes  did  to  ALL  OTHER  BREEDS 
and  CROSSES  at  the  last  International  at  Chicago. 
Address  J.  E,  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

Bred  to  farrow  in  September.  Kegistered  stock;  sired  by 
Lee  Premier’s  Rival  and  out  of  a  daugliter  of  Hopeful 
Lee  2nd,  the  Grand  Champion  who  sold  for  $1,600.  Now 
taking  orders  for  September  pigs  at  $20.  Correspondence 
and  calls  invited.  LOCUST  LODGE  FARM, 
(J.  IV.  Kiicliler,  LaGrangevillo,  DutcheMi  County,  Now  York 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD: 

BuyWar  Savings  Stamps 

H.  C.  &  II.  H.  IIABI'EXOLYO,  -  Box  15,  DUNDEE,  N  Y. 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshire s 

We  have  a  number  of  flue  boars  ready  for  service.  Also 
boar  pigs  and  one  tried  senior  Yearling  l)oar  and  a  few 
spring  sow  pigs.  Every  animal  just  as  represented  and 
must  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money  refunded. 

CAT  KOCK  FAKM,  Westwood,  Mass. 


TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

of  both  sexes.  Good  breeding.  Excellent 
rl}|>3  Individuals.  Satisfaction  g  n  a  r  an  t  eed. 
TAKIiELL  FAKMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N,  Y. 


Reg.  Berkshire  Boar  wier  hreeding,  1885. 

Pigs  tor  July  delivery,  fllri,  C.  U.  EIXCH,  Clover,  Virginia 


Row  R or ko hire  Pitre  Shipped  C.  O.  D 

n6g.  DBIKSnilG  rigs  DAVID  VVU.NT,  Huntington  Mills,  Pa 


PIGS,  6  Weeks  Old,  Two  for  $25 

Breeding  SOWS;  many  in  pigs.  Chester  Whites  and 
Berkshires  from  Registered  Stock.  Fine  Chester 
White  Boar,  2  years  old.  Am  going  into  service. 
Opportunity  for  a  party  to  get  into  breeding  busi¬ 
ness.  Complete  Equipped  plant.  Write 
»lacLEVY  FAKM,  IJabylou,  L.  I.,  N,  Y. 


CHESUR  WHITES 

Large,  Healthy,  Prolific  Stock.  Service  Boars, 
sows  and  pigs.  Booklet  about  Chester  Whites  sent 
with  prices.  VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  New  York 


Reg.  Chester  White  Spring  Boars 

and  6  and  8  weeks  old  pigs.  Booking  orders  for  Aug. 
and  Sept,  delivery.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


O.  I.  C.’s  Bred  at  Briarton  ^fd“ 

either  sex.  Prolific,  healthy  stock,  raised  by  up-to-date 
methods.  Prices  very  reasonable  Absolute  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Nelson  N.  Alexander,  llarrlman,  N.Y. 


Choice  Reg.O.  I.  C.  Pigs 

For  Sale-IDTXrOOS  SHest 

yearling  we  ever  raised,  bred  for  ,lnl.v.  Pall  shoats 
and  spring  pigs.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia.  Pa. 


Ljl 

HOLSTEINS 

=■■  1 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms 

offers  for  sale  in  High  Grade  and  Registered  Cows,  as  follows: 
200  Cows.  Due  to  calve  in  August.  September  .and 
October.  I..arge,  heavy  cows  bred  to  Registered  bulls. 
76  Fresh  cows,  milking  45  to  60  lbs.  per  day  now.  75 , 
Grade  Heifers,  2  years  old,  due  to  freshen  this  fall. 
They  are  the  right  kind  fordairy  cows.  200  Heifers 
2  years  old.  Bred  to  freshen  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  1  00  Heifer.s.  12mos.  to  18  mos.  old.  100  Reg. 
Hoi.  Heifers.  Part  of  them  due  to  freshen  this  fall. 
These  .are  an  extra  fine  lot  and  will  please  anyone. 
Wire  us  the  day  you  would  like  to  look  them  over. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dspt.  N,  208  null  205  Savings  Hunk  HIdg.,  Cortland,  X.  Y, 


SPOT  FARM 
HOLSTEINS 

'^8  Holstein  calves,  either 
$15  to  $25  each,  express 
in  lots  of  5.  Registered 
5  months  old  to  1  year 
Registered  heifers,  all 
ages.  Registered  and  high 
grade  cows.  Large  stock  on 
hand  to  select  from. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tally.  N.Y. 


King  of  thePontiaes 

II  THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  SIRE : 

,  I  We  can  offer  one  of  liis  sons,  born  in  April,  out  '  ’ 
,,  of  an  18-11).  3-year-old,  whose  sire  is  a  40-lb.  || 
(I  grandson  of  King  Segis.  PRICE  .  88500.  ,| 

"  G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  -  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  " 


JERSEYS 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 


For  Sale: — Five 
sons  of  Interested 
Prince  2d  95708. 
^5  Out  of  Register  of 
Merit  dams.  They 
\arethekindthat 
^spell  herd  im- 
provement. 

Payer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


We  are  offering  a  few  Jersey  Cows 
Bred  Heifers,  Y earling  Heifers 


Heifer  and 
Bull  Calves 

■Uso  full  line  of 
Chester  White  Pigs, 
10  wks.  to  6  mos. 
old.  Send  stamp 
for  Circulars. 


EDWARD  WALTER, Dept.  R,  Box  66, West  Chester, Penna. 


I 


HAMILTON  llTOdT'V'C 
FARM  el  JCiKi3lli  1  i3 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Special  Prices  for  Next  60  Days 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

50  fresh  cows  and  close  springers. 
100  cows  which  fire  to  freshen  in  Aug. 
ust,  September  and  October.  100  2  and 
3>year.old  heifers,  bred  to  freshen 
early  fall.  The  best  lot  of  stock  ever 
offered  for  sale  in  central  New  York. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.,  Mapio  Lawn  Farm 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Office  :  Burgess  Block,  3lJ^  Main  Street 


T^ea^taghbrd  Holstem-FriesiaH  Cows 

These  cattle  have  been  carefully  bred  and  are  just  ready 
to  give  regular  returns.  For  particulars  write  owner  or 
call  at  farm,  j  j  RICHARDS,  Massena,  St.  Uwrence  County,  N.  Y. 


Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  PIC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  N.  J. 


- “QUALITY” - 

for  Sale  Xen  Jersey  Heifers 

Six  of  them  bred.  Four  yearlings.  All  from 
Register  of  Merit  stock.  We  will  make  a  price 
to  anyone  wanting  the  lot.  A  grand  Bull  Calf 
to  make  a  header  for  this  herd.  Address 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  write^for 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenanuo,  N.Y 


E.  W.  MOSHER  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Grade  Holsteins  and  Guernseys 

150  to  select  from.  Fresh  cows  and  springers  always 
on  hand.  Heavy  cows  weighing  from  1,200  to  1,400 
lbs.  F.  L.  PALMER,  Moravia,  New  York 


ITnn  rfenlvr  Gkl  flA  "’’h  *<^1*  4-mos.-old  reg.  Hoi 
F  U1  Vlllj  qfXW  stein  bull,  grandson  of  a $60,000 
bull.  All  tested  dams  and  a  world’s  record  in  pedigree. 
Perfect  Individual.  CLOVEKDALK  FAKM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

I  MISCELLANEOUS  .-.  | 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILK  AND  MEAT— Two  of  the  Greate-st  Necessities 
of  the  Age.  The  MILKING  SHORTHORN  com¬ 
bines  and  supplies  both.  Have  YOU  purchased 
that  pure-bred  bull  calf  to  improve  your  herd  ? 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.Washingtonvillc,  N.Y, 


Mr.General  Farmer!  DairySliorthorn3'‘^®‘'^\“^f‘ 

breed  for  yon.  Try  them.  We  offer  a  trio  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  heifer  calves  and  a  bull,  unrelatetV Choice¬ 
ly  bred.  First  draft  or  check  for  J425  takes  them. 
A  few  others.  EDWIN  EASTERBRODK,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE  WANTED 

Will  buy  several  Registered  Milking  Short¬ 
horns.  State  prices  and  traveling  directions. 

SHAGBARK  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Box  151,  SAUGERTIES,  N.  Y. 


DAAf  prolltable.  Beef  Production  In  the  East,' 

Dip  cl  a  new  booklet,  contains  valuable  information 
A  A  iilA  pictures  of  Aberdeen-Angus.  Free  ou  request. 
Unllllr  C.  yf.  ECKAKUT,  si  Nastau  Street,  New  York 

POINT  LOOKOUT  FARMS 

Two  Reg.  Dairy  Shorthorn  Bulls,  Calved  Oct.,  1916,  and 
Nov.,  1917.  WM.  TELFEK,  Mgr.,  Route  1, Wilmington,  Del 


HORSES 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Hel  d  established  1891.  Send  10c 
for  contr.act  and  price  list.  Addres.s  Dept.  L 
THE  SHADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton.  0. 


saie-Two  Reg.  Jersey  Bulls 

One  three  and  one-half  years  old;  Grandson 
of  Pogis  the  9th;  dam.  Grassland's  Lively 
Wit.  The  other  five  years  old,  son  of  Imp. 
Jap.  Dam,  Nora’s  Edith  Lass.  Sure  breeders. 

Li.  GF.  Fobbbs,  Manhasset,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

Cows,  Served  Heifers,  Calves,  both  sexes.  Ad¬ 
dress  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P,  0.  Box  173,  Morrixtown,  Morris  Co.,  N.J 


iiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiitiMninMiiniiniiitiiiiMiiiiiiKiiiiiiiiiMMiNMiKniiniiiiiMMiiiiiiiiiMiDituiitiv  | 

(bull  cALVESEirr;f;i| 

I  EEGISTEEED  JEESEY.S  CHOICE  STEAIN  | 

I  THOS.  ROSE,  .  Ensenore,  N.  Y,  I 

finiiiiMMiiiiMiniiiiiiiniiitiiiiiniiiniinnnniiiMiMniiiiiuiiiiminiiitiiiiitiiiiiiinniintitinuiiiiiiiiiiii” 


Two  bred®"'  JerseyBullCalvesandOneHeiferCalf 

from!  to  8  mos.  old.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwaters,  N.Y 


DOGS 


Airedales  and  Collies  oT^a^f ! 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in- 
ructive  list.  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


I  Collie  Pups 


The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Guinea  Pigs. 
N  tlLKO-N  'S,  Grove  City,  I'a. 


ForSale-AFew  Thoroughbred  Airedale  Pups 

Eligible  for  registration.  PKANIC  MEAD,  A.menia,  N.  Y. 


Collie  Pups 


Finely  bred;  beauties;  out  of  real  drivers. 
BKOOKSIDE  FARMS,  PaosPKCT,  OHIO 


GUERNSEYS 


For  Sale-Guernsey  Bull  Calf  nor  of  the  Cheno  and  Pencoyd'a 

Goldon  Secret.  Kreat  grandson  of  Raymond  of  the  Peele. 

M.  G.  STAFFORD,  80  Kemp  Ave.,  NO.  ADAMS,  MASS. 


Shetland  Ponies  Sefariiig,  Ohio.  Oldest 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S 

SHEEP  7^  I 


Registered  Hampshire  Sheep  For  Sale 

One  R.am,  two  years  old.  Two  Yearling  Rams. 
1>.  Cr.  OUNAIIUF,  Long  Meadows,  Baldwiiisville,  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE 

18  Grade  Ewes,  1  Ram  and  12  Spring  Lambs 

L,  R.  Miller,  Salem  Center,  N.V. 


SWINE 


(PIGS  SHIPPED  G.O.D.) 

100  O.  I.  C.  and  Large  Yorkshire  Cross.  100  Berk- 
siiive  and  O.  I.  C.  Cross.  6  weeks  old.  8810  eacli. 
50  shoats.  12  weeks  old,  815  each.  Extra  I.arge 
boned  Strechy  Huskies,  from  Large,  Growthy  stock. 
D.  Reeves,  -  Lexington,  Mass. 


iKinderhook  Registered  DUROCS! 

A  few  May  trios  $50  if  ordered  from  this  ad.  Gilts  due  in 
Aug.— breeding  type  from  big  stock.  One  real  2-year-old 
sow  due  in  Sept.,  long,  high,  wide,  deep,  big  litters,  raises 
’em  all,  NO  CULL.  Write  for  their  breeding  and  further 
information.  KINOERHOOK  DUROC-JERSEV  ASS'N,  Kinderhoak,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Chester  Whites  amfp^i'gs 

for  sale.  Kidgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.Y. 


“HAMPSHiRES” 

Most  any  age.  Free  circular  jnst  out. 

Also  Registered  Guernsey  bulls,  from  tu-  JUK; 

berculous-free  herd.  LOCUST  l.lwn  faem, 

Box  E,  Bird-In-Haud,  Laueuxter  Co..  I’eiin.  L 


REG."  Guernsey  Bull  Calf 


for  only 

GEO. VAN  DEWERKER.Schuylervflle,  N.Y 


Reg.Guernsey  Heifers  For  Sale 

F.  S.  UAKKOW,  Georgetown  Station,  N.Y. 


The  Gasoline 
on 

The  Farm 


XenoW.  Putnam 


Operation 
and 
Uses 


This  is 
the  kind 
of  a  book 
every  far¬ 
mer  will 
preciate  and 
every  farm 
home  ought  to 
have.  Includes 
selecting  the 
most  suitable 
engine  for  farm  work,  its  most  convenient  and  ef¬ 
ficient  installation,  with  chapters  on  troubles,  their 
remedies,  and  how  to  avoid  them.  The  care  and 
management  of  the  farm  tractor  in  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  harvesting  and  road  grading  are  fully  cov¬ 
ered:  also  plain  directions  aro  given  for  handling  tUo 
tractor  on  the  road. 


530  Pages.  Nearly 
180  Engravings 


This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
sending  us  Two  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Four 
Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  Yearly 
Subscription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30  th  St.,  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


WELL 


THE 

BONNIE. 

AYRSHIRi 

COW’' 


The  Aristocrats  of  Cattledom 
THEr  (  (  THEY 
MILK  PAY 

WELL 


Write  lor  information 

Ayrshire  Breeder’s  Association 

21  Park  Street  Brandon,  Vt. 


ANIMALSforsale 

Run  mostly  light,  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
lireeding;  everything  gu.aranteed  that  leaves 
tlie  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

'Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


We  are  ottering  for  sale 

Seven  bred  Ayrshire  Buhs 

The  dams  of  tliese  animals  are  all  in  the  A.  R.  class 
or  are  now  on  test.  These  fellows  are  all  from  first 
ciass  breeding  lines  and  will  be  sold  at  reasonable 
prices,  subject  to  tuberculin  test.  For  detailed  in¬ 
formation  address 

THE  METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Sanatorium  Farm,  Mt.  McGregor,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


nseys 


In  the  Pan- American  Model  t 
Dairy  Breed  Test  the  Guernseys  won 
the  prize  for  net  profit  in  butter  fat  ‘ 
production;  the  highest  aver-  ; 

age  score 

on  butter; 
the  best  rating 
for  color  and 
flavorof  butter; 
the  s  reatest  return 
for  SI  invested  in 
food.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation,  (4) 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

MAY  ROSES 

Our  three  herd  sires  carry  an  average  of 
25%  of  the  blood  of  the  peerless  May  Rose 
2nd.  Heforo  you  buy  your  nex't  bull,  write 
us  for  our  list  of  young  bulls. 

AV'.  S.  KKKK,  Mgr,,  CohuKset,  Mass. 


PREAKNESS  FARM,  JERICHO,  L- I.,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Guernseys  For  Sale 

Young  Uulls  and  heifers  sired  liy  Langwater  War¬ 
rior  and  Langwater  Model.  Hams — Langwater 
Promise,  Langwater  I’atricia,  Langwater  Music, 
Langwater  Melody  and  others.  Also  high  class 
imtiorted  cows,  including^ d.angiiters  of  Governor  of 
the  Oheiie.  To  reduce  herd,  clioice  given,  (.kin  meet 
all  demands.  Various  prices.  Good  I'onndatiou 
herd.  Tliree  animals  -  -  8800. 

Mrs.  BARGER  WALlACll,  Owner,  Albert  Valey,  Dairyman 


GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  hreeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresli.  Huy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  lierd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  QTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


. . . . . ....................g 

I  Harbor  Hill  Guernseys  | 

!  Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos.  ■ 
■  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution.  5 

[  C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y.  f 


j  Guernsey  Bull  SALE 

I  Improve  your  1 1  enl .  L  a  n  g  w  a  t  e  r  and  Ohene 
I  blood.  Fine  individual.  2  mos.  old.  Price,  $135. 
F.  C.  Hitchman,  Kiluna  Farm, Manhasset, N.Y. 


Guernsey  Bulls  Sx^E 

A  few  unusually  fine  bulls,  two  to  twelve  months  of 
age,  out  of  A.  R.  dams  and  by  noted  sires.  May 
Rose,  Golden  Secret  and  Strong  Anchor  breeding. 
Takbell  Farms,  Snaithville  Flats.  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  one  to  six  months  old  of  A.  li.  breeding.  Also  live 
Grade  Guernsey  heifers,  six  to  ten  months  old,  $75  each. 

JAS.  E.  van  ALSTYNE,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bred  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  three  to  twenty-four  months  old.  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Cheue  andMaslier’s  Sequel  blood  strains. 
LOCHEVAN  FAKM,  .  Derby,  N.  Y. 
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What  Women  Can  I  are  taking  the  places 

WAT  of  men  in  many  activi= 

Do  In  War  Timo  ties.  WhUe  the  war 

lasts  many  of  our 
women  folk  may  have  to 
assume  extra  burdens.  On 
many  dairy  farms  today, 
women  are  milking  from  15  to 
30  cows  with  the  Perfection, 
The  Perfection  draws  the  milk 
in  Nature’s  Way,  with  a  gentle  suc¬ 
tion,  a  spiral  downward  squeeze 
followed  by  a  period  of  complete 
release.  It’s  gentle,  uniform  action 
is  agreeable  to  the  cow.  The  Perfection 
is  simple,  having  no  complicated  parts. 
It’s  easy  for  a  girl  to  handle. 

Miss  Rosa  M.  Sweatt  of  Dixfield,  Maine, 
writes: 

*'I  have  used  a  Perfection  Milking  Machine  on  W. 
8.  Marble’s  farm  since  last  April.  It  works  to  perfec¬ 
tion  and  really  makes  milking  a  pleasure  and  it  is  so 
much  better  for  the  cows  that  they  plainly  show  they 
like  it.  It  is  especially  good  on  hard  milkers,  or  if 
there  is  any  soreness  on  the  teat  or  udder  there  is  no 
kicking  or  trouble  in  any  way. 

Jay  Johnson  of  Faribault,  Minn.,  writes: 

"I  have  used  your  Perfection  Milking  Machine 
since  April  1916  and  milk  35  cows.  I  have  saved  one 
hour  each  milking  and  in  the  harvest  time  my  wife 
did  the  milking,  saving  me  an  extra  man.  I  can 
heartily  recommend  the  Perfection. 

I  looked  around  and  saw  several  Others  work  and  I 
feel  satisfied  I  got  the  best.” 

Your  wife  or  daughter  may  not  have  fo  help 
you  with  the  milking,  but  if  you  install  a  Perfection 
Milker  in  your  barn,  either  one  of  them  could  do 
(he  milking  alone  in  an  emergency. 

Let  us  send  you  our  illustrated  catalog. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Homemade  Rennet 

A  short  time  ago  a  correspondent  in¬ 
quired  about  making  homemade  rennet. 
The  query  was  answered  by  Prof.  Jud¬ 
kins,  but  he  only  gave  the  method  pur¬ 
sued  in  factories  or  large  industrial  con¬ 
cerns.  The  matter  of  m'aking  home¬ 
made  rennet  is  very  simple.  On  this 
farm  we  always  use  the  homemade  article, 
as  my  mother  has  been  making  it  for 
years.  The  rennet  is  made  from  the 
calf’s  stomach,  of  which  ,a  sketch  is 
given  (retraced  from  a  copy  in  my  pos- 
sf-.s.sion).  After  killing  cut  out  the  ren¬ 
net,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  third  stom¬ 
ach  (the  book)  attached  to  it.  Care¬ 
fully  squeeze  out  the  contents  of  the  ren¬ 
net,  which  consist  of  partly  coagulated 
milk  or  other  partially  digested  food,  but 
do  not  tiii’n  the  rennet  inside  out  or  wash 
it,  as  that  would  cause  a  loss  of  part  of 
the  ferment.  Tie  up  the  opening  in  the 
1,‘irge  end  with  a  string,  at  the  narrow 
passage  between  the'  third  stomach  or 
book  and  the  rennet.  Insert  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  neck  at  the  other  end  a  quill, 
or  small  tube  of  some  kind,  and  blow  up 


2115  £.  Hennepin  Ave. 


n 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ASmJCdiforniaFarmF'ii-^^^^^^ 

the  crops  you  know, 
also  oranges, grapes,  olives  and  figs.  No  cold  weather;  rich 
soil;  low  prices;  ea.sy  terms.  Enjoy  life  here.  Newcomers 
welcome.  Write  tor  new  San  Joaqnin  Valley  Illustrated 
Polders, free.  C.  I..  Scngravea,  1  iidiiHtriulCdniiniaaloii- 
er  Kaiita  Fe  Ity.,  1!M>8  Railway  Kxchangc,  Chicago 


A  miles  from 

I  ^11  1C  good  village.  15  acres  tim- 

Good  7-room  house, 
new  liasement  barn,  silo,  hen  house,  etc.  Equipment  in¬ 
cluded  ;  12  cows,  bull,  team  and  complete  set  tools.  Only 
S10,(H)0;  ^  down.  .Send  for  list  of  other  farm  bargains. 
II.  ii.  McELIIENEY,  ::  Cuba,  N.  Y, 


:<T0  mS 


Buys  the  New  Butterfly! 
jih  "J  Junior  No.  2J<.  Eight  rnn- 

easy  cleaning,  close 

^  skimming,  durable.  Guaran¬ 

teed  a  lifetime  against  de¬ 
fects  in  material  and  workmanship. 

Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8  ' 
shown  here.  i.  _  .  j 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  more  by  what  It  eaves  . . — 

in  cream.  PoatalbrinfrelfYeccatatoer-folderand'^direct-fron)* 
factory’*  offer.  Buy  from  the  maoufacturer  and  save  money. 

fllBAUGH-DOVER  CO.,  2171  Warshall  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 


^  ^  ^  'a 


_ _ 


For  Use  Where  Help  is  Scarce 

T  N  SPITE  of  labor  shortage  you  can  harvest 
corn  this  fall  without  trouble  or  delay  if  you 
will  buy  and  use  a  corn  binder  or  picker.  One  of 
these  machines  drawn  by  a  tractor  or  three  good 
horses,  a  two-man  outfit,  will  harvest  from  five  to 
seven  acres  a  day,  cutting  and  binding  the  whole 
crop  in  neat,  convenient  bundles,  or  stripping,  husk¬ 
ing  and  delivering  to  a  wagon  all  the  ears  in  the  field.  No 
waste;  no  time  lost. 

Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee  or  Osborne  Corn  Binders 
Deering  or  McCormick  Corn  Pickers.  Order  Early  ! 

This  beats  hiring  men  to  cut  or  husk  corn,  even  if  plenty 
of  men  were  to  be  had.  In  a  season  like  this,  when  it  is  just 
about  impossible  to  get  help,  the  economy  and  efficiency  of 
International  Harvester  corn  binders  and  corn  pickers  will 
be  welcomed  by  thousands  of  farmers. 

The  output  this  year  is  limited.  There  may  be  delays  in 
transportation.  To  be  sure  of  having  your  machine  in  time 
place  your  order  now  with  the  local  dealer  or  write  us  for  full 
information  on  any  corn  harvesting  machine  you  are  going 
to  need. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

_  (Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  %•  USA 


Cbzunpioa 


Deering 


McCormick 


Milwaukee 


Dried  Milk  Powder 


The  very  perishable  nature  of  fluid 
milk,  with  the  accompanying'  necessity 
for  its  immediate  consumption,  is  a  se¬ 
rious  handicap  to  its  profitable  marketing, 
and  will  make  a  recent  report  upon  dried 
milk  powder  from  a  government  board  in 
Great  Britain  of  interest  to  dairymen. 
This  report,  as  quoted  in  the  publiciitious 
of  our  Public  Health  Service,  states  that 
dried  milk  powder  is  coming  into  rather 
large  nse  in  England  in  the  preparation 
of  certain  foodstuffs  and  in  infant  feed¬ 
ing. 

The  proce.ss  of  manufacture  is  described 
as  having  for  its  purpose  the  evaporation 
of  fluid  milk  to  a  dried  residue  at  the 
lowest  possible  temperature  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  There  ai’e  two 
ways  of  accomplishing  this :  in  one,  the 
milk  is  evaporated  by  being  spread  in  a 
very  thin  layer  over  the  surface  of  a  re¬ 
volving  heated  drum,  from  which  it  is 
scraped  as  it  dries,  and,  in  the  other,  par- 
tiall.v  condensed  milk  is  sprayed  into  a 
heated  chamber  where  it  evaporates  in  the 
air,  allowing  the  dried  powder  to  fall  to 
the  floor.  About  5.000,000  pounds  of  this 
milk  powder  were  imported  into  England 
in  1915.  one-half  of  which  came  from  the 
United  States. 

The  produce  is  marketed  in  three  va¬ 
rieties  full  cream,  half  cream,  and 
skimmed  ;  though  some  preparations  con¬ 
tain  added  cream  and  cane  sugar.  It  is 
used  as  the  basis  of  certain  proprietary 
infant  foods,  is  sold  mixed  with  cocoa 
and  sugai’,  and  with  egg  powder  and 
sugar  to  form  a  “custard  powder.”  It  is 
also  used  extensively  in  the  baker’s  and 
confectioner’s  trades.  When  water  is 
added  to  milk  powder,  fluid  milk  is_  re¬ 
produced  ;  but  not  with  all  of  its  original 
characteristics.  The  reconstructed  milk 
has  a  slight  smell  of  boiled  milk,  and  the 
cream  separates  quickly  as  a  yellow  layer 
at  the  surface.  It  also  lacks  the  enzymes 
of  fresh  milk  and  has  undergone  some 


slight  chemical  changes.  Bacterial  life  is 
greatly  reduced  in  the  process  of  drying, 
though  _  the  powder  is  apt  to  be  re- 
contanp  "d  in  subsequent  handling. 
Disease-producing  bacteria,  if  present,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  markedly  lessened  in  virulence. 

For  the  important  purpose  of  infant 
feeding,  dried  milk  pow’der  of  recent  man¬ 
ufacture,  from  a  good  quality  of  cow’s 
milk,  and  produced  under  hygienic  condi¬ 
tions,  was  found  hut  slightly,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  fresh  cow’s  milk.  Under  city 
conditions,  especially  in  hot  weather,  it 
was  found  often  preferable  to  fluid  milk. 
Increasing  quantities  of  it  are  being  used 
at  child  welfare  stations  throughout  Great 
Britain,  Avhere  it  is  supplied  at  only  a 
slight  profit,  or  even  free,  to  the  poor. 
It  is  dispensed  in  packages  with  printed 
directions  for  its  nse,  and  in  three  grades, 
full,  three-quarters,  and  half  cream. 

Studies  of  the  influence  of  dried  milk 
powder  upon  the  health  and  growth  of 
infants  have  led  to  the  conclusion  “that 
cow’s  milk,  during  the  process  of  desic¬ 
cation,  loses  none  of  the  characters  which 
are  necessary  for  the  support  of  normal 
growth  in  infants.”  Experiments  upon 
rats  have  showui.  also,  that  dried  milk 
powder,  as  a  .sole  food,  maintained  nor¬ 
mal  growth  and  health  for  a  period  of 
time  outlasting  that  corresponding  to  in¬ 
fancy  and  childhood  in  the  human  subject. 

M.  B.  DEAN. 

Rye  as  Cow  Feed 

For  several  years  I  have  fed  a  dairy 
ration  consisting  ^  f  equal  parts  of  bran, 
middlings  and  glucen  feed.  Of  late  I 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  have  been  obliged  to  substitute 
rye  middlings.  One  of  my  neighbors  tells 
me  that  rye  middlings  will  cause  abortion 
in  cows.  Is  this  true?  a.  b.  E. 

Rye  middlings  has  about  same  feeding 
value  as  wheat  middlings.  Fed  in  large 
allowances  to  cows  rye  products  produce 
a  hard,  dry  butter,  but  a  limited  amount 
mixed  with  other  feeds  has  given  good  re¬ 
sults.  Feeding  as  you  are  doing  is  all 
right.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  statement 
that  your  feeding  of  rye  middlings  will 
cause  abortion.  h.  F.  J. 


the  rennet  as  hard  as  a  football  and  tie 
wutli  a  string  undei’  the  tube.  The  long 
narrow  neck  may  now  be  cut  off  after  dry¬ 
ing.  Hang  the  inflated  rennet  in  a 
draughty  shed,  but  don’t  expose  to  thesiin. 
This  may  take  a  week.  When  dry,  cut  off 
the  neck  (.see  illustration),  and  let  out 
the  air.  For  home  use  a  portion  of  rennet 
is  cut  off  as  needed.  One  calf’s  rennet 
would  suffice  for  nearly  3,000  pounds  of 
milk.  The  rennets  from  milk-fed  calves 
are  valuable ;  gras.s-fed  calves  are  not 
nearly  so  good.  Rennet  extract  cannot  be 
obtained,  so  fanners  should  not  neglect 
to  save  and  utilize  the  rennets  of  the 
calves  the.v  kill.  j.  a.  m. 


Shrink  in  Milk  ;  Hen  Ration  ;  Whitewash 

I.  What  is  a  good  balanced  milk  ration 
for  Summer  feeding  for  average  herd 
( mixed  breeds,  on  rather  poor  pasture; 
also  ration  for  Winter  feeding  with  green 
oat  fodder,  good  grade  stock  hay  and 
corn  fodder,  no  silage?  For  the  past  two 
weeks  or  so  my  cows  have  been  steadily 
falling  off  in  their  milk,  which  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand.  Their  grain  consists 
of  the  following:  Cottonseed,  gluten,  oil- 
meal,  cornmeal  and  flour  middlings.  Is 
this  a  good  mixture  for  milk,  and  in  what 
proportiou_ should  it  be  mixed?  Generally 
use  bran  instead  of  middlings,  but  hard 
to  get  bran  jit  times.  In  one  of  my  culti- 
Viitod  fields  is  a  quantity  of  witch-gra.ss 
which  I  have  been  pulling  and  feeding 
cows.  Is  there  anything  about  the  roots 
of  this  grass  that  would  cause  cows  to  dry 
up?  What  would  you  advise  in  place  of 
bran  in  feeds  when  impossible  to  get  bran? 
2.  What  would  you  advise  ffir  dry  mash 
and  scratch  feed  mixture  for  poultry,  at 
present  time?  Have  generally  fed  .same 
mixtures  as  used  at  Storrs  contest  as 
given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Dec.  9,  1910, 
but  it  is  impo.s.sihle  to  get  wheat,  etc., 
and  ofher  grains  so  high  and  hard  to  get 
at  times.  ,3.  Can  you  give  me  recijie  for 
making  good  cheap  Avhitewaslr,  for  inside 
nse  on_  poultry  houses,  stables,  etc.? 
Something  that  will  not  rub  off  easily 
and  used  with  sprayer.  c.  S.  D. 

Ma.ssachiisetts. 

1.  To  supplement  pasture  make  up  a 
grain  ration  of  100  parts  dairy  feed. 
100  parts  gluten  feed,  100  parts  mid¬ 
dlings,  loo  jiarts  ground  oats  or  bran. 
50  jiarts  cottonseed  meal  and  1%  salt.  I 
doubt  if  you  can  afford  to  feed  more  than 
a  pound  of  grain  to  five  pounds  of  milk 
unless  the  pasture  is  extremely  poor.  For 
Winter  ration  to  supplement  roughage  you 
have  available  a  good  ration  would  be  200 
cottonseed  oil,  100  gluten  feed,  100 
dairy  feed,  100  ground  oats,  50  of  oil 
meal  and  1%  salt.  This  may  not  be  the 
most  economial  ration  you  can  use  next 
Winter.  It  is  too  early  to  settle  definitely 
on  a  AVinter  ration.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  anything  about  the  roots  of  witch 
grass  that  would  have  any  injurious  effect 
on  the  cow.  They  are  so  tough  as  to  be 
unpalatable  and  probably  the  cows  got 
little  or  no  nutriment  out  of  them.  Bran 
is  not  such  an  important  food  for  cows  as 
is  commonly  believed.  It  helps  to  make  a 
palatable  ration  and  helps  to  add  bulk. 
Ground  oats  or  some  of  the  bulky  pre¬ 
pared  foods  are  about  all  there  is  left  to 
use  in  place  of  bran. 

2.  For  poultry  scratch  feed  mixture  at 
the  present  time  I  should  use  2  jiarts 
cracked  corn  and  1  part  oats.  For  dr.v 
mash  use  100  lb.s.  corn  meal,  100  lbs. 
ground  oats,  30  lbs.  wheat  middlings  and 
20  lbs.  beef  scrap. 

3.  A  good  whitewash  that  will  not  rub 
off  as  easily  as  plain  lime  and  water  is 
made  by  firet  slacking  a  bushel  of  lime  in 
12  gallons  of  warm  water.  Secondly,  di.s- 
solve  2  lbs.  of  salt  and  1  lb.  of  zinc  sul¬ 
phate  in  2  gallons  of  boiling  water.  Pour 
the  second  mixture  into  the  fir.st  and  add 
2  gallons  of  skim-milk  ai  d  mix  thoroughly. 

II.  F.  J.  ‘ 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  inany  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  tlie  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  lieUl  at  Storrs  post  oftice  in  connection 
wltli  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  Novoinber  1st.  There  are  10 
pullets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  ’■'•ceive  uni¬ 
form  treatment.  'J'he  houses  are  ...  "iUe.  and 
the  feed  is  the  same  for  all.  Tlie  contest  con¬ 
tinues  for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover 
the  number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the 
current  week,  and  also  the  total  number  of 
eggs  laid  since  tlie  first  of  last  November.  The 
contest  will  end  November  1st,  at  which  time 
these  liirds  will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of 
liullets  entered  for  the  next  year. 

llecord  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
Ju  y  2  ,1918 

BARRED  ROCKS  Week  Total 


Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Harry  U.  Ober,  N.  J . .  . 

Richard  Allen.  Mass . 

Jnles  F.  Francals.  L  I . . 

Tom  J.  Adamson.  Canada . 

Fairflelds  Poultry  Farms.  N.  11 . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario . 

Rodman  SchalT.  N.  H . 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  V . 

John  C.  Philips.  Mass . 

Joseph  M.  Rotlisclii  d.  N.  Y . 

Ingleside  Farm.N,  Y . 

Agricultural  College.  Oregon . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Uolliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Alass _ 

8.  Bradford  Allyn,  Alass . 

Manomet  Farm,  Mass . 

BUFF  ROCKS 


37 

1131 

27 

1U06 

3.5 

13.52 

51 

1460 

43 

i:j74 

45 

1116 

26 

889 

26 

1078 

33 

1293 

25 

1135 

32 

1265 

49 

1312 

52 

1178 

48 

960 

27 

970 

38 

1081 

29 

899 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm. Conn . 

Obed  O.  Knight.  R.  1 . 

Brayman  Farm.  N.  H . 

Beulah  Farm.  Ontario . 

Vine  Hill  Farm.  Alass .  . 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y . . . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard.  Pa . . 

F.  VV.  Harris.  N  Y . . . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  U.  1 . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Alass . 


21  830 


39  1109 
•14  1.^28 
37  1323 
:t3  1213 
2.i  071 
43  1248 
34  !)89 
31  1307 
48  1208 
21  1202 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Fred  Roekwood.  N.  11 . 

Cook  &  Porter.  Mass . 

J.  J.  Dausro.  Vt . 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn.  Alass . 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

H.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn . 


34 

994 

50 

1261 

25 

860 

2.5 

1033 

41 

1301 

39 

1059 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Alass . 

Flintstone  Farm,  Alass . 

Homer  P.  Deming.  Conn . 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm.  Conn . 

Natick  Farm,  11.  1 . 

Pinecrest  Orchards.  Alass . 

Richard  Allen,  Al.ass . 

A.  W.  Rumery.  N  H . 

Archie  R.  Colburn.  N.  11 . 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  K.  1 . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm.N.  H . 

VV.  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Alass . 

Jacol)  K.  Jansen,  Conn . . . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.J.... . 


14  712  I 

32  1194 

27  8.')2 

33  912 

30  1007 

3.5  1139 

37  1049 

20  0.59 

30  1280 

49  1438 

40  1089 

34  90.5 

28  1190 

4.5  1144 

23  1010 

38  1120 

34  1013 


BUTTERCUPS 

Hiddonhurst  Buttercup  Yds..  N.  Y .  39  836 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, Ore....  00  1546 


ORLOFFS 

W.  H.  Bassett,  Cheshire.  Conn . 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

Harry  Paxton.  N  Y . 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

B.  D.  Bird,  Conn . 

Blue  Andalusian  Cl  n  b  of  Ameri<-a.N.  Y . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm.  I’.-i . 

J.  O.  LeFevre.  N.  Y . 

Hermon  15.  White.  N  .1 . 

W m.  L.  Gilbert  Home, Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Conn . 

P.  G  Platt,  Pa . 

Greendale  Farms.  N.  Y . 

Dautrieh  Bros., Conn . 

B.  8.  1511s,  N.  J . . - . 

Hollywood  Fariif,  W.-isli . 

Will  Barron,  England . 

Tom  Barron,  England . 

Aliss  N.  II.  Bell,  England . 

Bushkill  Poultry  F;irm.  I’a . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  \ . 

Eglantine  Farm,  Aid . 

Bay  vi lie  Farms,  N.  J . 

Alargareta  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio . 

Loveil  Gordon,  N.  Y . 

FI  A.  Billiard.  I’a . 

W.  15.  Atkin.son.  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Y ards.  Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Alass . 

Clilford  I.  Stoddard.  CoiiJi . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

J.  F.  Crowley,  Aliiss . 

AI.  T.  Lindsay.  N.  Y . 

H  E.  Gates,  Conn . 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa . 

Royal  Farms,  Inc..  Conn . 

.las.  F.  Harrington.  N.  ,1 . 

W.  E.  Robinson.  HI . 

Wiinlsweep  Farm,  Conn  . 

Prescott’s  Poultry  Place.  Conn . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.. I . 

Al.  J.  Quaokenbush.  .N.  .1 . 

Fredonia  Farm,  Conn . 

Hillview  ICarm,  Alo .  ... 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn . 

Frances  U.  Alersereau.  Conn  . 

Lakewood  Leghorn  Fiirm.  N.  .1 . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 


40 

1051 

1 

21 

970  1 

34 

11.56 

30 

967 

41 

11.57 

.52 

1405 

50 

1434 

2.5 

1(164 

23 

837 

46 

1166 

;i6 

997 

.50 

1213 

52 

1164 

iH 

1272 

57 

1407 

.53 

1149 

54 

1221 

49 

1270 

38 

1096 

31 

1275 

35 

1109 

35 

1219 

36 

11 '26 

44 

1040 

51) 

116,8 

36 

1293 

38 

1189 

52 

1265 

38 

1170 

40 

1285 

26 

996 

48 

1126 

44 

1042 

58 

1374 

37 

1005 

47 

997 

40 

1088 

44 

1082 

34 

1004 

32 

1019 

30 

1'267 

40 

932 

39 

1089 

42 

1113 

20 

962 

.56 

1171 

41 

1149 

Total 


3794  112376 


Corn  Ration  for  Chickens 

Will  you  toll  mo  how  to  food  olnckons 
with  the  following?  I  have  corn  and 
cracked  corn,  taiikiige,  jilenty  of  .sour  .uid 
sweet  milk,  and  a  big  range  to  get  green 
stuff.  Can  you  have  good  chickens  on  the 
above  rations,  as  I  cannot  inirchase  feed 
at  present?  airs.  u.  w.  c. 

Virginia. 

Fowls  upon  free  range  and  supplied 
with  skim-milk,  sour  or  sweet,  in  amph’ 
(pmntity,  should  do  very  well  indeed  njxui 
corn  as  a  grain  ration.  They  may  not  hi’ 
!ihl(‘  to  fully  balance  thi’ir  ration  with 
wlmt  frosh  moat  they  can  find  in  addition 
to  the  skim-milk,  but,  as  the  latter  con¬ 
tains  proti’iu  that  the  corn  lacks,  the 
whole  diet  .should  not  come  far  from  a  fair 
balance  for  egg  production,  and  they 
should  certainly  grow  well  upon  it.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  tankage  yon  have 
is  suitable  for  fowls  or  not.  It  is  v'ery 
similar,  of  course,  to  the  meat  scrap  givi’ii 
to  iioultiy,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  its 
(piality  fits  it  for  poultry  food.  Ai.  b.  d. 


For  Every  Size  Farm  and  Every  Kind  of  Work 

The  Avery  is  the  one  standardized,  thoroughly  proved  complete 
line  of  motor  farming  machinery  for  ev’ery  size  farm  in  the  world. 
With  one  of  the  sizes  of  Avery  Kerosene  Tractors,  you  can  plow,  pre¬ 
pare  your  seed  bed,  and  plant  and  harvest  your  grain  crop.  With  an 
Avery  Motor  Cultivator  you  can  cultivate  your  corn,  cotton,  beans  or  any 
crop  planted  in  rows.  With  one  of  the  eight  sizes  of  Avery  “Grain-Saving” 
Separators,  you  can  thresh  all  kinds  of  grain,  kaffir  corn,  clover  and  other 
seeds.  Every  size  Avery  is  a  one-man  outfit.  For  any  kind  of  field  work, 
belt  work,  or  road  work  there  is  an  Avery  motor  power  machine  that  can  be 
used  safely,  successfully  and  profitably. 

Avery  Tractors  are  entirely  built  in  our  own  bisr  factories  and  every  part  of  an  Avery 
Tractor  (motor,  radiator,  transmission,  etc.)  is  built  especially  for  tractor  work  and  only 
for  the  Avery  Tractor.  The  Avery  Company  are  builders— not  assemblers.  They  specialize 
in  motor  farming  machinery.  Don’t  confuse  the  Avery  Tractor  and  other  Avery  machinery 
with  the  ordinary  assembled  machine. 

CriAf'ial  pASif'iir'AQ  With  the  Avery  Tractor  you  can  unhitch  from  one 

machine  and  instantaneously  hitch  to  another  at 
the  drawbar,  or  apply  belt  power.  And  you  don't  have  to  use  a  wrench  to  do  either 
—the  coupler  is  automatic  and  the  belt  pulley  is  always  in  place. 

Avery  Tractors  are  the  only  make  with  a  Duplex  Gasifier.  It  does  the  trick— turns  kerosene 
or  distillate  into  gas.  The  Avery  motor  is  low  speed.  Main  bearings  are  adjustable  from 
the  outside.  Patented  inner  cylinder  walls  are  removable.  All  parts  are  accessible  and 
every  part  renewable. 

See  the  Nearest  Avery  Dealer  Go  to  the  Avery  dealer  and  select  and 

^  buy  the  size  tractor  and  equipment  to 

meet  your  requirements  (no  matter  how  small  or  how  large  the  acreage  you  cultivate)  or 
write  direct  for  complete  Motor  Farming  Catalog. 

AVERY  COMPANY,  2016  Iowa  St,,  Peoria,  III. 

Branch  Houses,  Distributors  and  Service  Stations  in  Every 
State  in  the  Union  and  in  more  than  60  Foreign  Countries 


Avery  8-16  Tractor  pulls  2  or  3  plows  and  drives  19-inel 
threshers,  etc.  Fully  warranted. 


Avery  5-10  Model  B  Tractor— just  the  tractor  for  smal* 
farming,  fifty  acres  or  less.  Also  for  truck  gardening,  frui 
growing,  etc.  Weight  only  2,000  pounds. 


Motor  Farmiit^,  Threshing 
cind  Road  Building  MEichinery 


Big  Incubator  Bargains 

One  7800-effg*  and  one  6000-egjr  Candee  In- 
cuLatoi*  ill  Kood  eondition.  Lato  models. 

Harrisonburg  Hatchery  ;;  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  ■  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the  2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
month  record  of  134  eggs  in  Jan. 
Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  V  ALTOONA.  PA. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  (banes.  Storks,  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  .Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  hints  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 


VAN  ZANDT’S 

LEGHORNS 

Winners  of  the  Vineland  Egg  Ijaying  contest  of 
1917  with  a  production  of  2,212  eggs  from  111  hens. 
They  were  the  winners  over  ilin  l>ird.s  of  100  con¬ 
testants,  the  best  poullrvmon  in  the  tmsiness. 
Why  lake  cliances  on  inferior  stock  when  my 
stock  has  proven  that  it  can  deliver  the  goods  ? 

Special  Sale  of  Growing  Pullets 

These  pullets  are  bred  from  my  heaviest  nro- 
dneing  females  of  tlie  same  strain  as  my  Vine- 
land  pen  mateil  to  full  brothers  of  this  pen.  Tliey 
are  raised  on  ideal  free  range  conditions  and  are 
exceptionally  5vell  developed  birds.  .^11  stoci; 
gladly  sent  on  approval.  The  following  are  mv 
prices:  3  inos.  old — 83. 50  each.  4  mos.  old— SB 
e.-icli.  5  mos. old— !S4  each.  Write  for  circular. 
J.  PERCY  VAN  ZANDT,  Blawenburg,  N.  J. 


FcrrisWhilcLcghorns 

-V  real  heavy  laying  strain,  traitncsted  17  years,  rec¬ 
ords  from  200  to  204  eggs.  Get  onr  prices  on  pullets 
and  yearling  hens,  breeding  ni.'iles,  eggs  forliatcliing, 
and  diiy-old  chicks.  5Vu  ship  G.  (>.  I),  and  gtiarantee 
resnlt.s.  Catalog  gives  itriees;  describes  stock,  tells  all 
about  our  farm  anil  mctliods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  this  strain.  Houd  for  your  copy  now — it  i.s 
free.  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  935  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

3,000  brooders  ou  free  farm  ran^e.  inoculated  and  free 
from  lice.  Barron  Strain  willi  ej^K  records  up  to  279  egfffs 
in  one  >ear.  Baby  cliicks  every  Monday  in  July  at  SIO 
per  100.  $5.50  per  50,  $3  ])er  25.  Safe  arrival  i^uarj^nteed 
by  Parcel  I’ust  pre^iaid.  My  Book,  “ProlUs  in  Punilry  Keep* 
iiig:  Solved,*'  free  with  ail  $10  orders.  Circular  Free. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  PL EASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


Superior  Quality  Chicks  1-  n  inii^v  a  l  u'k 

Al’fil  ST  DKI.IVKItV— IIAK  IRK  KS,  ItUOW.N  l.KOHOU.V  iiiid 
KKDS.  Sl-t  per  Uumirvd.  ANt'O.NA — §17  via  parcel  po.At, 
prepaid.  Raise  your  poultry  meat;  don’t  depend  on  the 
other  fellow'.  15.  R.  II  iiiiiiiier  A:  Co.,  Frcuc-htowii,  N.  J . 


500 English  WhiteLeghornHens 

200  8.  and  H.  (7.  .Ancona  hens.  300  Cocks  and  CUls.  .\ll 
I  roni  host  laying  strain  in  America.  Guarantee  to  idcasc. 

HARTMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  8ta.  C,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Pill  I  PTQ  PEDIGREED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
I  O  mar.  APR.HATCHED-S1.50,S2EA. 
W3I.  IIOLZAPFEL,  .  Toms  Kiver,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  I;eghorns.  8c.  and  up.  Mone.y 
refunded  for  <ic;id  chides.  Circular  free. 

W.  A.  LAtIVEK,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SPECIALC  p  U/URpI  p^knrn„l'iillets,eo(dcerels.b.peder6 
SALE— O' b.yyniTeLegnOrnS  forest  farm,  Rockaway,  N,  j. 


Poorl  Riiinaa  Pfinc Guinea  broilers  are 
rodll  uulllca  Tyys  S3,  delicious.  Raise  some  this 
season.  Rear  same  as  baby  chicks.  Still  amido  time  to 
hatch  and  grow.  L.  0.  (ILTGLEY,  Godieii,  New  York 


The  Celebrated 
Baby  Bumps  Doll 

The  doll  with  the  grown-up  grin. 

Has  unbreakable  Head  and  Hands, 

Jointed  Limbs,  and  stuffed  with 

Cork.  Dressed  in  Rompers,  with 
a  bell  rattle. 

For  Four  New  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tions  or  Four  Renewal  Sub¬ 
scriptions  {one  of  the  four 
may  be  a  renewal  of  your 
own  subscription) .  Four  Sub¬ 
scriptions  to  four  different 
addresses. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  Thirtieth  St.,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


On  April  23,  1917,  I  shipped  a  30-dozen 
case  of  eggs  to  Evan  S.  Booth,  122  Hill¬ 
side  Ave.,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  up  to  date 
have  not  been  able  to  get  pay  for  same. 
Will  yon  take  tbe  matter  in  hand  and  see 
if  you  can  collect?  I  have  written  sev¬ 
eral  times  but  cannot  get  an  answer  even. 
Others  in  this  vicinity  have  had  the  same 
experience  and  had  to  put  their  case  in 
other  hands  for  collection.  He  was  very 
prompt  i)ay  at  first,  but  finally  got  very 
slack,  and  customers  around  here  were 
afraid  of  him.  n.  w.  ii, 

Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Booth  promised  to  pay  this  account 
iti  April,  but  did  not  keep  the  promise. 
We  have  been  unable  to  get  any  response 
from  him  since.  Farmers  are  not  able  to 
lose  even  such  a  small  amount  as  $11  and 
the  only  way  to  avoid  it  is  to  ship  to 
houses  with  established  financial  ratings. 
It  is  more  needful  than  ever  to  exercise 
every  precaution  in  this  way. 

As  a  B.  N.-Y.  subscriber  in  trouble  I 
am  writing  to  ask  if  you  will  have  a  try 
at  collecting  for  a  shipment  of  poultr.y. 
About  Feb.  1.  1918,  I  wrote  the  Farleton 
Clark  Co.  of  Boston  (to  whom  I  had  sold 
jiullets  for  several  years),  asking  quota¬ 
tions  for  pullets  and  received  a  reply  from 
Putnam’s  l*et  Stock  and  Seed  Store,  4ti 
Canal  and  139  Friend  Sts.,  signed  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Putnam  Clark  Co.,  saying  that 
they  would  like  to  have  the  pullets  and 
quoting  a  price  for  them.  On  Feb.  12  I 
shipped  .10  i)ullets  in  four  crates  to  them. 


this  farmer  when  established  should  be 
sufficient  to  cause  its  withdrawal.  One 
of  Woodruff’s  specialties  when  operating 
the  American  Farm  Co.  at  Buffalo  was 
to  buy  ordinary  feeding  corn  by  the  car¬ 
load  from  the  West  and  sell  it  to  farmers 
in  the  East  as  selected  seed.  Later  he 
went  to  Ohio,  and  the  Attorney  General 
of  that  State  shut  off  his  scheme.s. 

I  am  sending  enclosed  what  I  believe 
is  some  very  fine  sucker  bait.  You  may 
look  it  over  and  pass  judgment  on  it 
through  the  I’ublisher’s  Desk,  as  it  may 
save  some  of  our  folks  from  loss. 

Pennsylvania,  F.  E.  K. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Obstructed  Teat 

I  have  a  very  valuable  heifer  which  has 
developed  a  bunch  in  the  end  of  one  teat. 
It  started  with  a  small  sore,  which  seemed 
to  spread  and  got  to  be  about  as  big  as  a 
five-cent  piece.  It  kept  getting  harder  to 
milk,  until  I  could  get  no  milk ;  now  I  use 
a  milking  tube.  The  sore  has  healed  up, 
but  the  bunch  is  there.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  hard ;  the  stoppage  is  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  from  tip.  The  sore  was 
not  right  at  end,  but  a  little  to  one  side. 
I  have  used  iodine  on  it,  but  it  is  still 
choked  up.  Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do? 
New  York.  f.  w.  T. 

The  milking  tube  has  already  intro¬ 
duced  infective  matter  and  its  continued 
u.se  will  be  likely  to  cause  ruinous  garget. 
Have  the  growth  reamed  out  by  a  skilled 
surgeon,  or  he  may  prefer  to  slit  down 
through  it  in  four  different  directions  by 
means  of  a  teat  bistoury.  Treatment  other 
,  IT,.  .  than  this  will  not  be  likely  to  succeed, 

have  analyzed  these  investment  proposi-  Meanwhile  immerse  the  teat  for  a  minute 
tions  so  often  that  we  feel  that  few  read-  or  two  twice  daily  in  a  hot  saturated  solu- 


The  literature  enclosed  with  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  letter  is  from  tbe  Boedicker 
Photo-Litho  .  Machine  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  sell 
stock  in  this  conijiany.  The  literature 
bears  the  unmistakable  earmarks  of 
sucker  bait,  as  the  subscriber  states.  We 


ers  of  Publisher’s  Desk  are  likely  to  part 
with  their  money  on  such  propositions. 

Will  you  advise  what  you  think  of  any¬ 
one  taking  a  course  through  the  Franklin 
Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y'.,  to  prepare 
oue.self  for  civil  .service  examination? 

New  York.  k.  S. 

IVe  do  not  recommend  investment  in 
correspondence  courses  in  general,  and  we 
pai'ticularly  advise  against  jiarting  with 


tion  of. boric  acid. 


s* 


Pin  Worms 


The  crates  were  returned,  getting  back  to  any  money  to  these  institutions  promis- 


Bowdoinham  Feb.  39,  but  I  heard  noth¬ 
ing  from  the  company.  After  waiting 
four  weeks  I  wrote  them  and  received  no 
reply  to  my  letter.  Somewhere  about 
April  1  I  wrote  again  and  received  a  re¬ 
ply,  promisimr  to  look  the  matter  up  at 
once,  but  heard  nothing  further  from 

them.  I  have  written  them  once  since 

then,  reeiving  no  reply  to  m.v  letter,  and 

it  seems  very  plain  to  me  that  they  are 
delaying  payment,  which  I  can  ill  afford 
to  lose.  So  I  am  coming  to  you  for  help 
in  the  matter.  n.  C. 

Maine. 

This  is  the  second  complaint  we  have 
had  against  this  company.  The  first  one 
was  adjusted,  but  they  pay  no  attention 
to  our  inquiries  concerning  this  one.  The 
record  is  not  good,  and  we  would  advise 
other  shi]ipers  to  find  another  outlet  for 
their  poultry. 

I  sent  Harris  Brothers,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
IMich..  a  check  for  .$10  for  its  value  in 
Soy  beans,  for  planting  Avith  silage  corn. 
They  have  kept  the  money  and  shipped 
no  beans,  nor  can  I  get  any  written  reply 
to  my  letters.  These  people  must  have 
received  mafty  remittaiu'es  with  orders 
for  seed  corn,  so  scarce  this  yciir.  I  won¬ 
der  if  others  have  had  the  same  sort  of 
treatment  accorded  me?  They  used  the 
Tk  S.  mails  to  deliver  their  alluring  cata¬ 
logue  and  literature,  and  are.  I  think, 
liable  for  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  I 
feel  like  spending  any  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  show  uj)  any  conceim  guilty 
of  such  littleness.  How  may  I  best  do  it? 

Ohio.  C.  E.  B. 

We  have  written  Harris  Bros.,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Mich.,  three  times  in  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  behalf,  but  receive  no  reply  to 
our  letters.  While  we  have  not  approved 
of  the  style  of  advertising  employed  b.v 
this  firm,  we  had  no  suspicion  that  orders 
of  customers  were  being  ignored  in  this 
way.  Complaint  to  the  Post  Office  Be¬ 


ing  to  prepare  young  men  and  young 
women  to  pass  civil  smwlce  examina¬ 
tions.  Usually  the  “bait”  of  a  lucra¬ 
tive  position  is  held  out  to  catch  the 
prosiiect.  Those  desiring  to  take  civil 
sei’vice  examinations  will  do  Avell  to  write 
the  (^ivil  Service  Commission,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  for  information  as  to  the 
course  of  study  to  pur.sue. 

Oil  August  14,  3910,  I  shipped  Baum 
hlancharsh.  New  York,  one  case  of  eggs 
which  the  American  Express  Company 
lost  for  me.  I  filed  my  claim  with  the 
agent  here  at  Sidney,  and  it  went  on  for 
four  or  five  months ;  I  did  not  get  any 
returns,  so  I  put  it  in  the  hands  of  The 
R.  N.-Y..  who  collected  the  claim,  which 
was  ,$10.45.  It  took  just  one  year  and  11 
months  to  adjust  the  claim.  I  had  given 
it  up,  but  The  R.  N.-Y'.  did  not.  That 
was  just  like  finding  the  .$10.45,  which  I 
never  expected  to  get.  Permit  me  to  ex¬ 
press  my  sincere  thanks  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  your  efforts  to  collect  the  claim  for 
the  case  of  eggs  which  the  American 
Express  Compnay  had  failed  to  settle.  I 
owe  my  luck  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  c.  P. 

Dhio.- 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  report.  We 
put  in  some  work  on  the  claim  and  are 
glad  it  was  successful.  These  delays  are 
serious  in  these  days,  and  the  money  is 
more  than  acceptable  to  the  shippers.  The 
profit  is  small,  at  best,  and  delays  take 
that  away. 

I  have  received  from  the  ABC  Bag 
Co.  the  enclosed  check.  It  has  been 
through  your  service  that  I  received  this, 
which  I  am  enclosing  you.  I  will  leave 
this  to  you.  If  you  think  these  people 
are  reliable  will  you  hold  this  check  and 
ask  them  to  return  my  bags,  or  give  me 
the  price  which  they  agreed  to  pay  me? 
I  will  enclose  you  their  prices,  and  I 


M'y  horse  shows  all  symptoms  of  having 
worms,  and  is  constantly  passing  the 
small  pin  worms.  He  Ticks  the  walls  of 
the  stable,  yawns  frequently  and  often 
has  slight  colicky  pains,  when  he  will  lie 
down  and  get  up,  stretch  his  head  out 
and  roll  up  his  upper  lip.  These  spasms 
are  of  uncertain  duration,  sometimes 
lasting  an  hour  or  two,  and  others  only 
a  few  minutes.  He  has  an  abnormal  ap¬ 
petite,  eating  anything  in  reach  and,  if 
allowed,  even  his  feces.  His  bowels  al¬ 
ways  moved  very  frequently  and  espe¬ 
cially  at  road  work,  when  at  times  they 
became  quite  loose.  Have  been  treating 
him  for  worms  according  to  your  direc¬ 
tions  in  The  R.  N.-Y. ;  copperas,  salt 
and  sulphur ;  have  given  him  the  •treat¬ 
ment  two  weeks  with  the  interval  of  10 
days.  I  have  not  seen  any  large  worms, 
but  lots  of  the  pin  worms.  Now  two  or 
three  miles  of  road  work  make  him  scour 
so  it  is  impossible  to  drive  him.  Should 
one  keep  on  repeating  the  medicine,  or  is 
one  repetition  enough,  and  if  it  is  effect¬ 
ive,  should  one  be  able  to  see  the  worms 
when  they  pass?  I  am  feeding  him  whole 
oats,  corn  stalks  and  oat  straw.  B.  T. 

The  worms  you  see  are  pin  worms  and 
inhabit  the  rectum  and  are  not  killed  by 
the  medicine  you  have  been  giving.  De¬ 
stroy  them  by  injecting  into  the  rectum 
on  three  alternate  nights  a  week  three 
or  four  quarts  of  soapy  warm  water  and 
a  cupful  of  tobacco  tea  made  by  placing 
tobacco  stems  or  leaves  in  boiling  water 
and  allowing  to  stand  covered  for  12 
hours.  The  salt-sulphur-copperas  combi¬ 
nation  destroys  large  worms  in  the  in¬ 
testines,  whereupon  they  are  digested  and 
so  do  not  appear  in  the  feces.  If  the 
horse  is  to  do  well  you  should  feed  good 
hay  instead  of  cornstalks  and  straw  and 
add  wheat  bran  and  ear  corn  to  the  ra¬ 
tion.  A.  s.  A. 


liartment.  Washington,  D.  C.,  might  bring  shipped  the  following  week.  For  most  of 

these  bags  I  paid  the  farmer  30c  each, 
and  you  can  see  for  yourself  b.v  the  check 
these  people  are  not  reliable.  AYill  also 
enclose  .vou  numlxu-  of  bags,  all  graded. 
Will  you  look  into  this  and  see  if  you 
cannot  get  me  the  market  price  or  have 
them  return  my  bags?  I  Avrote  them 
several  letters,  which  they  did  not  an 
SAver.  E.  E.  B. 

Ne\v  Yoi-k. 


the  concern  to  realize  its  obligations  in 
the  case.  * 

On  Feb.  21  I  sent  check  for  50  bu. 
seed  corn  to  Central  Cereal  Co..  Lacka¬ 
wanna,  N.  Y.  Same  Avas  shippi'd  to  me, 
but  on  testing  it  proved  no  good ;  in  fact, 
to  look  at  it  you  could  tell  it  Avould  not 
groAv.  It  is  only  fair  hog  feed.  I  wrote 
this  firm  several  letters  in  regard'  to  it. 
They  have  never  ansAvered  me.  Is  there 
any  way  for  me  to  get  even?  I  Avould 
be  willing  to  pay  them  Avhat  the  corn  is 
Avorth  as  feed,  but  they  charged  me  $3.55 
per  bu.  of  70  lbs.  Corn  Avas  on  cob.  You 
probably  kimAA”^  all  about  this  company, 
5)1'  I  think  the  way  they  used  me  they  are 
unjust.  I  haAm  done  business  Avith  them 
before.  Avith  no  fault  to  find,  but  how 
they  can  hold  a  U.  S.  food  license  and 
luit  out  the  kind  of  seed  corn  they  have 
this  year  is  more  than  I  can  see.  Please 
advise  me  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Ncav  Y'ork.  j.  E.  B. 

In  sjiite  of  all  our  Avarning  it  appears 
this  subscriber  has  fallen  victim  to  the 
allurements  of  J.  W.  Woodruff  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Farm  Co.  fame.  About  35  years 
ago  Mr.  Woodruff  sued  The  R.  N.-Y’’.  for 
libel  on  account  of  the  exposure  of  his 
schemes.  Recently  he  has  been  operating 
from  LackaAvanna,  N.  Y..  under  various 
names — a  ncAV  one  every  time  we  hear  of 
him.  If  Mr.  Woodruff  is  operating  under 
a  Federal  license  the  facts  as  stated  by 


The  returns  were  not  in  accordance 
with  the  quotation  of  the  A  B  C  Bag 
Co.,  before  shipment  was  made.  When 
we  requested  that  the  bags  be  returned 
to  the  shipiier  demand  was  made  for 
freight  and  drayage,  no  mention  of  Avdiich 
Avas  made  in  letter  soliciting  the  shiji- 
ment.  These  demands  have  been  complied 
AA'ith  and  the  ABC  Bag  Co  advise  us 
they  have  returned  the  bags.  The  only 
explanation  or  excuse  for  the  low  price 
returned  for  the  bags  is  that  the  “bags 
did  not  come  up  to  our  standard.”  No 
statement  aa^us  sent  Avith  the  offered  re¬ 
mittance  shoAving  the  grade  or  kind  of 
bags — Avhich  is  not  a  businesslike  manner 
of  handling  the  transaction.  The  A  B  C 
liag  Co.  advertising  Avill  not  be  accepted 
in  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  the 
future  and  Ave  trust  no  more  shipments 
Avill  be  made  the  house  on  account  of  the 
advertisement  Avhich  Avas  inadvertently  | 
admitted  some  time  ago.  I 


Henves 

I  have  a  mare  eight  years  old  this 
Spring  that  has  recently  got  the  heaves. 
Can  the  heaves  be  cured,  and  hoAV’?  Is  it 
advisable  to  breed  a  mare  Avith  the 
heaA'es?  B.  ii.  w. 

New  York. 

Heaves  is  incurable  when  confirmed,  as 
the  small  air  chambers  or  cells  of  the 
lungs  break  doAvn  into  large  caAuties,  the 
Avails  of  which  cannot  contract  sufficiently 
to  perfectly  expel  air.  The  abdominal 
muscles  are  brought  into  play  to  help  ex¬ 
pel  the  air,  and  this  causes  the  double, 
belloAv.s-like  action  of  the  flanks  Avhich  is 
characteristic  of  the  disease.  A  mare 
should  not  be  bred  Avhen  affected  Avith 
heaves,  as  the  tendency  to  the  disease  is 
considered  hereditary.  A  heaving  mare 
often  proves  barren.  Distress  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  usually  may  be  relieved  by  use  of  a 
proprietary  heave  remedy,  or  by  giving 
.  FoAvler’s  solution  of  arsenic  twice  daily, 
starting  with  one-half  ounce  as  a  dose 
and  increasing  to  three  such  doses  dail.v 
until  no  longer  required,  when  the  medi¬ 
cine  gradually  should  be  discontinued. 
Feed  grass  in  Summer  and  wet  oat  straAV 
in  Winter  in  preference  to  hay.  Do  not 
work  the  mare  soon  after  a  meal,  and  do 
not  give  any  bulky  feed  at  noon  Avhen 
she  has  to  work.  a.  s.  a. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient;  economical;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Write  for 
Our  Catalog 


CLIMAX 

Ensilage  Cutter 

Fills  Silos  Quicker 
With  Less  Power 

Because  the  knires  cut  from 
outer  edRO  toward  the  main 
shaft  where  power  is  greatest. 
This  feature  is  known  a.s  the 

INWARD  SHEAR 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Stocks  carried  in  all  different 
centeis  for  quick  shipment. 
AVrite  us  for  name  of  ncarost  dealer. 

W arsaw- Wilkinson  Co. 
104  Highland,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Some  territory  open  for  live  dealers 


Dorit  blame  youi*  Cows- 
Get  this  Book'Its  Free 


It  shows  the  way  to  make 
more  money  on  your  cows. 
Written  by  authorities  on 
dairy  feeding.  Tells 
why  the  famous 

HARDER 
SILOS 

arc  used  l>y  the  U.  S. 
Govt,  and  thousands 
of  successful  dairy- 
nicii.  Write  today 
and  get  this  valu¬ 
able  )x>oke 
Harder  Mfg.  Co., 


Boxn  CoWeshill.N.Y. 


Green  Mount9.in 

SILOS 

are  built  to  stay.  Best  materials 
and  workmanship  maintain  the 
Green  Mountain  reputation  for 
quality.  Creosote  dipped  Btavea, 
close-fitting,  safe-like  doors,  and  ' 
new  guy-wire  anchorage  sys¬ 
tem  make  a  perfect  silo. 
WHte  for  descriptive  fold¬ 
ers.  Saveby  ordering  early, 
Th*  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MF6.C0. 
33RWsst  St.,  Rutland,  VI. 


SILOS 


SAVE  MONEY 
by  buying  NOW. 

i.iimber  is  hard  to  get  and  price  is 
climbing  higher.  Liberal  eash 
niKl  early  elilpiiieat  dlNeoaiits. 
Take  no  chances  on  late  del¬ 
iveries  tliis  yeai'.  A  Globtt 
Kilo  i.«your  bestbetthisyea  r 

Adjii.stable  door-fi’ame  with 
ladder  combined.  5-foot 
e.xtension  Koof  makes  com¬ 
plete  silo  with  loss  expense. 
Wladow  tree. 

Buy  Now— Ship  Now— Pay 
Now — Save  Now— \V  rite  Now. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO..  2-12  WHlow  St.,  Sidney.  N.Y. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Tavo  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “RuuAL  New- 
Youkek”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


•".P-K  ‘JB'K  *  »’K  *  J?-K *  ,5  K *  B'K  *  *  5-K 


Clean  and  Clear 
as  Water 


Flush  Out  the  Cow  After  Calving 

Thorough  irrigation  of  the  uterus  and  vaginal  tract  with  a  reliable  antiseptic,  once  or  twice 
after  a  cow  dr9ps  her  calf,  will  give  you  the  greatest  insurance  you  can  have  against  Barrenaess, 
Abortion,  Retained  After-Birth,  etc. 

_  B-K  is  more  effective  than  lysol,  carbolic  acid,  Lugol’s  solution  and  oily  coal-tar  disinfectants, 
Avhich  all  make  the  uterus  more  acid,  and  do  not  clean.  B-K  heals  the  uterus  and  vagina  by  cleaning 
and  removing  the  slime  and  acid.  It  kills  the  germs  because  it  is  much  more  powerful.  The  applicai* 
tion  of  B-K  as  a  douche  is  simplicity  itself. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  B-K — send  us  his  name. 

FREE  BULLETINS-Send  for  complete  information— “trial  General  Laboratories 

offer”  and  bulletins— No.  52,  Contagious  Abortion— No.  130,  2758  So.  Dickioson  St 

Calf  Scours.  Madison,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A 


Jl-K’  fi-K  •  j5'  K>J3:K  -  JPrK*  P’K,  -  jB-K  *  JB'K. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


higher.  i^cattoring  lots  of  strawberries 
from  Western  New  York  have  wholesaled 
around  .'50c.  Other  small  fruits  high  when 
in  good  condition. 


Apples— New,  bu .  50  @  2  .50 

Currants,  qt  .  11  @  16 

Pears.  Le  Conte,  bbl .  2  00  @10  00 

Raspberries,  red,  pint .  10  @  15 

Black-caps,  pint .  11  @  14 

Huckleberries,  qt.  . .  13  @  20 

VV.aterraelons  100  . 20  00  @40  00 

Miiskmelons,  bu .  1  50  @  3  50 

Peaches.  24  qt.  crate  .  1  50  @  3  75 

Blackberries,  qt .  16  @  25 

Cherries,  lb .  15  ®  20 

Gooseberries,  qt .  15  ®  22 


VEGETABLES. 


Receipts  from  nearby  are  increasing 
and  market  firm  on  all  well  graded  stock 
at  ,$4..50  to  .'i!5  per  barrel  wholesale. 
Onions  in  large  .supply  from  nearby.  .Ter- 
sey  sweet  corn  seling  in  a  wide  range, 
some  showing  effect  of  dry  weather.  Cab¬ 
bage  plentiful  and  easy.  Tomato  market 
strong  on  sound  high  grades. 


Potatoes— New.  No.  1,  bbl, 

New,  No.  2,  bbl . . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu . 

Beets,  100  bunches . 

Carrots.  100  bunches . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket. 

Onions,  new,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . . 

String  Beans  bu . 

Squash, new,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Lima  Beans  bu  . 

Cauliflower,  bbl . 

Egg  Plants,  bn . 

Tomatoes,  nearby,  bu. ... 

Mushrooms  lb  . 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . 

Cucumbers,  nearby,  bu, . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Leeks,  100  bunches, . 


4  00 
2  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  00 
150 
50 
175 
1  00 
50 
75 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
50 
1  00 
25 
3  00 
1  25 
75 
100 


@  5  00 
®  3  00 
@  3  00 
@3  50 
®  2  00 
®  2  00 
®  1  25 
®  2  75 
®  1  75 
®  1  25 
®  1  25 
®  2  75  1 

®  3  50  I 

®  3  00  ! 

@  1  00  ! 

®  3  00  ' 

®  55 

@  6  00 
@  1  50 
@  1  00 
®  2  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  26  00  @27  00 

No.  2 . 23  00  @25  00 

No.  3  . 17  00  @22  00 

Clover  mixed . 20  00  @24  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 17  00  @18  OO 


ITay  is  a  short  crop  in  this  vicinity, 
and  has  been  .selling  from  .$12  to  $20  per 
ton,  pressed  in  the  haras.  Buyers  report 
shortage  of  cars.  Cora  is  not  looking  well 
owing  to  poor  seed  and  cold  weather.  Our 
local  creamery  paid  IHc  per  lb.  for  May 
butter.  Farmers  are  now  busy  with  their 
corn  and  buckwheat,  and  a  few  have  com¬ 
menced  haying.  c.  E.  w. 

Albany  Fo.,  N.  Y. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 


Fancy  prints,  152  to  o.^c;  tub  creamery, 
best.  -17  to  48c ;  good  to  choice,  44  to  4()C ; 
lower  grades,  40  to  4.‘lc. 

EGGS. 

Best  nearby,  50  to  51c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  43  to  45c;  lower  grades,  30  to 
40c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  best,  42  to  44c;  lower 
grades,  ,30  to  40c ;  fowls,  37  to  .38c ; 
roosters,  25  to  27c;  ducks,  20  to  .30c; 
pigeons,  pair,  30  to  45c. 


NEW  YORK,  .JULY  38,  1918. 

ni-TTER 

Prices  are  onc-fouidh  to  one-half  cent 
higher  and  di'inaud  good,  including  some 
reported  Government  buying. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  46  ®  46?;^ 


Good  to  Choice  .  43  @  45^6 

Lower  Grades .  38  @  41 

Dairy,  best .  44J^@  45 

Common  to  Good .  36  ®  44 

City  made .  32  @  .36 

Packing  Stock .  30  @  34 

Process  . . .  34  @  40 


CHEESE 

3'he  market  is  strong  and  about  one- 
half  cent  higher,  hf)th  here  and  at  New 
York  primary  markets.  3’he  (|uality_  of 
the  new  make  is  keeping  up  well.  Prices 
of  the  toj)  grade.s  are  above  the  export 
limit. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  25  ®  25’4 

Good  to  choice .  23  @  24}4 

Lower  grades .  21  @  22 

Skims,  best .  18  ®  19^ 

Fair  to  good .  II  ®  15 

EGGS. 

No  special  iirice  change  is  noted.  'Fhe 
market  is  a  little  weaker  on  top  grades, 
owing  to  the  high  retail  price  necessary 
to  make  any  profit  on  them. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  52  @  54 

Medium  to  good .  45  @  51 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  48  @  50 

Common  to  good .  40  ®  45 

Gathered,  best,  white .  50  ®  52 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  39  ®  45 

Lower  grades .  28  @  34 


LIVE  POTTT.TRY. 

Arrivals  are  quite  large.  Choice  fowls 
are  higher  and  broilers  a  trifle  lower. 
Broilers,  best.  38  to  40c ;  good  to  choice, 
35  to  ,37c;  fowls,  .35  to  30c;  Spring 
ducks,  36  to  .37c;  old  ducks,  27  to  28c; 
geese,  20c ;  old  roosters,  25c. 

DRESSF.n  POULTRY 

Receiiits  of  fresh-killed  are  smaller  and 
market  very  firm. 


Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  55  @  60 

Fair  to  Good .  45  @  50 

Fowls .  34  @  3654 

Roosters .  27  @  28 

Spring  Ducks .  34  @  35 

Bquabs.  doi .  2  00  @8  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  . 1150  @12  75 

Pea . 1109  @12  00 

California,  small  white, . 12  00  @12  25 

Bed  Kidney . 1175  @13  00 

White  Kidney . 13  00  @14  25 

I.ima,  California . 12  50  @12  75 


DRE.SSEl)  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  .35  to  .37c;  old  roosters,  2Scj 
Spring  ducks,  35  to  36c;  squabs,  doz.,  $5 
to  $8.25. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  new,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50;  peaches, 
6-l)skt.  crate,  $2  to  $4 ;  cherries,  6-11). 
bskt.,  75c  to  .$1  ;  miiskmelons.  hu.,  $3  to 
.$4  ;  watermelons,  100,  $25  to  $60. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  No.  1,  bbl.,  .$4  to  .$5;  No.  2, 
$2.25  to  $3.25 ;  swi'et  potatoes,  hu.,  .$2  to 
.$.3;  cucumbers,  bbl.,  $1..50  to  .$2.50; 
onion.s,  bu.,  .$2.25  to  $2.50 ;  mushrooms, 
11).,  20  to  50c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Ilav,  No.  1,  Timothy,  .$2,5..50  to  $26.,50; 
No.  2,  .$2.3  to  $24;  No.  3,  $17.50  to 
.$1!)..50;  clover  mixed,  .$20  to  $25;  straw, 
rve,  $15.50  to  $17 ;  oat  and  wheat,  $13 
to  $14. 


H  A  VAII  have  many  able-bodied  young 

Uv  I VU  men,  mostly  without  farming 
experience,  who  wish  to  work 
y  F  F  n  on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good. 

11  k  Ka  II  steady,  sober  man,  write  for  an 

order  blank.Ours  isa  philantlirop- 
F  A  D  Ml  organization  and  we  make  no 

■  H  It  III  charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

H  F  1  P  7  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

■*  F  ■■  1  •  J75  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  eel!  or  exchange,  make  itknown  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise* 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  E{;(;s  and  other  live  stock  adver* 
tisements  will  iro  under  proper  headings  on  other  pai;es. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

THE  BROOKLYN  ST.VTE  HOSPITAL,  Clarkson 
and  .Mbany  .\venncs,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  in 
need  of  einjiloyees  for  the  following  positions: 
Attendants,  nurses,  head  cooks,  cooks,  chauf¬ 
feurs,  tailor,  gardener,  shop-foreman,  laundry 
wasliers  and'  fireman.  Salaries  range  from  .$23.10 
to  S71..'iO  per  month,  with  complete  maintenance, 
with  increases  at  the  expiration  of  each  six 
months.  Both  men  and  women  will  lie  consid¬ 
ered  for  appointments.  Address  Dr.  ISH.V.M  G. 
HARRIS,  Snpt. 


WANTED — A  married  man:  age  not  under  30 
years,  and  with  small  family;  his  duties  would 
be  to  assist  with  the  care  of  a  large  herd'  of 
dairy  cattle:  must  be  a  good,  clean  milker,  kind 
and  gentle  in  handling  the  cattle;  must  be  sober 
and  willing  to  take  an  interest  in  Ills  work; 
we  pay  good  weekly  wages  and  furnish  good 
tenant  house,  near  tlie  bams;  the  hours  of  labor 
are  from  4:30  A.  M.  to  4:30  P.  M.,  with  one  and 
one-half  hours  at  noon;  can  also  use  one  single 
man  to  work  with  and  care  for  calves;  must  be 
a  gocKl'  milker;  good  wages  and  home  are  fur¬ 
nished.  Address  BR.VNFORD  FARMS,  Live 
Stock  Dept.,  Groton,  Conn. 


WANTED — By  September  l.st,  an  assistant  herds¬ 
man  in  herd  of  purebred  Guernseys  where  A. 
R.  work  is  bhing  carried  on;  everything  modern, 
and  pleasant  houi’s;  an  excellent  chance  for  con¬ 
scientious  and  willing  worker  to  get  experience 
in  Advanced  Registry  work;  cleanliness  an  es¬ 
sential  quality,  and  no  booze  allowed:  good 
wages  and  chance  for  advancement.  .VDVER- 
TISER  4238,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Reliable,  experienced  married  man 
for  general  farm  work  to  take  charge  of  a 
good  f.-irm  of  200  acres  in  Orange  County,  N(‘w 
York;  position  permanent  and  a  )ilcasant  one  for 
the  riglit  sort  of  man;  wages  $50  per  month, 
with  cottage,  garden,  milk,  fuel,  vegetables, 
fruits,  etc.,  and  a  liberal  percentage  of  all  crojis 
sold:  have  some  six  hundred  apple  trees,  and  a 
knowledge  of  fruit  desirable;  must  be  able  to 
furnish  references  as  to  character.  Answer 
ADVERTISER  4249,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  OX  TEAMSTER  on  farm;  per¬ 
manent  t)osition;  state  age,  wages  expected. 
.VDVKRTTSKR  4247,  care  Rural  New-Yorkei’. 

WANTED — Reliable  man  to  sell  vegetables 
wholesale  by  auto  or  team.  A.  N.  F.VRN- 
HAM,  New  Haven,  Conn, 

REFINED  WOM.VN,  fond  of  cooking  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  following  food  conservation  rules, 
wanted  as  cook  for  Summer  or  longer  In  large 
private  family;  also  lanmVress.  willing  to  learn 
use  of  simple  electric  wasliing  machine;  single 
rooms  with  hath  and  dining-room;  .$35  a  month 
and  fare  one  way.  Send  full  particulars  to 
MRS.  WHJ.I.VM  CR.VNE,  Richmond,  Mass. 

WANTED — Experienced  herdsman  for  dairy  herd 
producing  Grade  “.V”  milk;  must  be  honest, 
capable  and  thormigh,  of  good  habits  and  able 
to  manage  help:  would  consider  either  married  or 
single  applicant;  references  rciiuircd.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4244,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIT.KERS  W.VNTED — F'or  the  great  .Vnna  Dean 
Herd  of  Guernseys;  good  opportunity  for  well- 
disposed,  capable  men;  wages  for  single  men  .$45 
to  $.50  per  month,  willi  excellent  accommoda¬ 
tions;  married  men  $60  to  $70,  with  cottage; 
applicants  applying  in  person  ready  for  duty 
preferred.  ANNA  DEAN  F.VRM,  Barberton,  0. 

W.VNTED — Single  man  as  farm  teamster  on 
private  estate,  one  who  is  familiar  with  all 
farm  machinery.  Address  KENRIDGE  F.VRM, 
('ornwall,  N.  Y’. 

W.VNTED — 3  single  men  on  largo  farm  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  one  as  teamster,  capable  filling  po¬ 
sition  a.s  liead  teamster;  one  as  barn  man,  good 
milker:  one  as  general  man,  good  milker;  ex¬ 
perienced  feeding  few  iiigs.  etc.;  state  age, 
wages,  desired.  ADVERTISER  4240,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MAN  W.VNTED — A  single  man  to  work  on  large 
poultry  and  fruit  farm,  one  with  farm  ex¬ 
perience  preferred;  good  wages  and'  a  steady 
vear-ronnd  job  for  tlie  riglit  man;  first-class 
cliance  to  learn  every  part  of  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  ADVERTISER  4245,  care  Rural  Np’.v- 
Yorker. 

W.VNTED — F'or  fine  country  estate,  where  tlie 
best  of  aecommodntions  and  wages  are  pro¬ 
vided  for,  one  orclmrd  man,  two  teamsters,  two 
milkers  and  two  laborers;  only  reliable,  expe¬ 
rienced  men  need  apply.  Send  .your  application 
to  “THE  ELMS,”  710  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

F.VRM  HELP  W.VNTED — Teamsters  and  farm 
bands;  good  opportunit.v  for  well-disposed, 
capatile  men;  wages  for  single  men  .$45  to  $50 
per  inoiitb,  with  excellent  accommodations:  mar¬ 
ried  men  $60  to  $70.  with  cottage;  applying  in 
person  rend.v  for  dut.v  preferred.  ANN.V  DE.VN 
F.VR.M,  Barberton,  0. 

W.VNTED — At  once,  fann  band,  good  milker  and 
teamster;  good  wages,  steady  employment. 
MAPLE  8H.VDE  FARM,  R.F.D.  2,  Litchfield, 
Conn. 

W.VNTED — Cow  testers;  men  above  or  below 
draft  age,  or  women  who  have  had  dairy  ex¬ 
perience  and  can  test  milk  for  butterfat.  JOHN 
W.  B.VRTLETT,  Dairy  Specialist,  .New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

M.VRRIED  D.VIRY.MAN  and  one  teamster 
wanted  on  large  farm;  good  wages  and  per¬ 
manent  iiosilion  to  right  irarties;  must  be  Amer¬ 
icans  and  mean  business.  SIIAGB.VRK  F.VRM, 
It.  F.  I).  No.  3,  Box  151,  Sangerties,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — On  poultry  farm,  a  young  man  or 
strong  woman  to  assist.  (Miss)  M.VRY 

HORNOR,  Chesterfield,  N.  J. 

W.VNTED— .V  herdsman  on  dairy  farm;  must  be 
married.  solier  and  industrious;  excellent 
wages,  incliid'ing  house  with  all  modern  improve- 
inenls,  etc.,  etc.:  state  salary  expected  and  send 
r<-ferences.  F.  E.  OSBORNE,  Derby,  Conn. 

WANTED — -V  xvorking  farm  manager  to  take 
charge  of  large  dairy  and  stock  farm  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  State,  making  a  specialty  of  hogs; 
must  be  between  35  and  45  years  of  age  and 
have  references  from  last  two  employers,  or 
have  had  at  least  five  years’  experience  at  farm¬ 
ing  for  himself;  give  full  particular  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Aifdress  ADVERTISER  4239,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

W.VNTED — Woman  to  do  plain  cooking  for  farm 
hands  on  farm  in  N.  J.;  twenty-five  miles 
from  N.  Y.  City;  good  wages  and  good  home. 
QUAKER  HILL  FARM,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

W.VNTED — -Operator  for  farm  creamery  selling 
Grade  ”A”  milk  at  retail;  must  he  reliable, 
clean  and  obliging;  good  wages  with  board  and 
lodging  for  suitable  man;  give  refei’cnces  and 
apply  to  BROAD  BROOK  FARM,  Bedford  Hills, 
N. 

Situations  Wanted 

CARPENTER — All-round  mcchanice  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm  by  Sept.  1;  own  tools;  temiierate; 
married;  first-class  references;  state  xvages,  etc. 
ADV’ERTISER  4235,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED — A  working  farm  manager 
with  wide  experience  wislies  a  change:  mar¬ 
ried,  American,  understanding  all  branches, 
dairy,  garden,  poultry,  and  fruit,  and  handling 
men;  location  within  100  miles  of  Boston.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  17,  Minis,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position  as  working  man¬ 
ager;  thoroughly  experienced  and  capable  of 
taking  full  charge  of  plant;  American;  married. 
ADVERTISER  4234,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — Amerioan;  married;  good  sto<’k 
feeder  and  cattle  raiser;  Holstein  cattle  pr<‘- 
ferred;  would  run  good  dairy  on  shares;  refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  AOVERTISEH  4230,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  general  manager  on  a 
large  commercial  dairy  farm,  by  Sept.  1;  rec¬ 
ommendations  furnished;  American;  single;  life 
experience:  state  salary  willing  to  pay.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4214,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OPPORTUNITY — .\t  liberty  October  first:  posi¬ 
tion  wanted  by  superintendent  with  ability; 
experienced  In  all  branches  of  farming  and  A. 
R.  O.  work;  competent  to  fill  first-class  posi¬ 
tion.  In  reply,  state  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4217,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  manager  of  private  estate 
by  married  American,  (lualified  by  many  years’ 
practical  experience.  ADVERTISER  4240,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


M. 'VN,  married  American,  wishes  position  as 
farm  foreman;  life  experience;  released  July 

l.')th:  age  33.  ROBERT  H.  DAHN,  Walklll, 

N.  Y.;  R.  F'.  D.  No.  2, 


POULTRYM.VN  —  Qualified,  experienood  man 
seeks  position  on  private  estate;  year  around; 
guaranteed  results  from  good  bred  birds  for 
table,  egg  production,  or  show;  am  draft  exempt; 
highest  references.  ADVERTISER  4241,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


OI’PORTUNITY  to  secure  a  high-grade  man¬ 
ager  of  commercial  fruit  or  vegetable  farm; 
college  graduate;  29;  married;  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced;  successful  record  on  own  farm;  per¬ 
manent.  ADVERTISER  4237,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farm  M.VNAGER  wants  position  on  farm  near 
Philadelphia;  can  bring  with  me  several  mar¬ 
ried  assistants,  teamster,  farm  mechanic  and 
hlacksmith,  tractor  operator  and  one  first-class 
milker.  Address  ADVERTISER  4242,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  M.\NAOER  with  a  practical  experience 
of  twenty  years  managing  estate,  open  for  en¬ 
gagement;  thorough  accountant;  best  of  refer- 
eneos:  sober,  reliable;  married;  over  draft  age. 
ADVERTISER  4243,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  JIAN,  .Vmeriean  GO),  with  two  years’ 
experience,  wishes  position  ns  assistant  to  a 
fanner  on  a  modern  general  farm.  W.  H. 
STEINER,  78  9th  Av.,  llrooklyu,  N.  Y. 


TWO  YOUNG  MEN  (19),  one  with  two  years’ 
experience,  want  positions  on  modern  farm. 
M.  ROAWAN,  !j88  7th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  large  farm  to 
be  ran  on  business  basis;  scientific  knowledge 
and  practical  experience;  soils,  crops,  breeding 
and  fooling;  unquestionable  evidence  of  ability 
and  integrity;  references.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4232,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Reirt,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — -Poultry  farm  containing  15  acres, 
one-fourth  mile  from  town  of  3.500  population, 
with  splendid  schools  and  chnrehes,  situated  on 
Du  Pont  Boulevard;  farm  equipped  as  follows: 
incubating  capacity,  9,000  eggs;  brooding  ca¬ 
pacity,  12,000  chicks;  laying  houses  for  4,000 
hens;  500  apple  trees;  large  house  containing 
11  rooms;  the  owners  are  engaged  in  other  busi¬ 
ness  and  cannot  give  this  the  proper  attention. 
THE  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 


SIX-.VFRE  PGT’LTRY  FARM— Modern  oinipped 
buildings;  house  with  modern  improvements; 
main  road  between  Vineland  and  Millville. 
ROBERT  TWEED,  .Millville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Comfortablo  country  place,  1’^ 
acres,  seven-room  house,  barn,  onthnildings, 
twenty-five  miles  from  N.  *Y..  near  station; 
price  .$3,000.  BOX  013,  I’earl  River,  N.  Y, 


FARM  W.\NTED — About  20  to  30  acres,  prefer¬ 
ably  located  on  Uhesapeake  Bay  or  other  water; 
must  be  some  woodland;  price  about  $3,500; 
write,  giving  full  particulars.  H.  I.  PELS, 
Queeius,  N.  Y. 


100  ACRES,  .$1,500.  SHEPHERDSON,  Snow 
Hill,  Md. 


F.VRM — 40  acres,  all  very  productive,  .$2,500; 

well  watered;  keeps  seven  cows,  two  horses; 
pleasant  8-rooin  house,  gooif  hams;  half  mile 
from  school  and  cheese  factory;  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  grapes;  nine  miles  to  railroa<1  depot; 
R.  F.  D.  For  terms,  address  SA-MUEL  CRAIG, 
Salem,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.\LE — First-class  90-aere  New  Jersey 
farm,  32  miles  from  New  York;  Pennsylvania 
railroad;  fine  location.  J.  MIDWOOD,  60  Orien¬ 
tal  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FLORIDA  F.VRM,  32  acres;  plenty  fuel,  stock, 
tools,  crops;  nice  house;  near  town;  price, 
$3,500.  CUAS.  TIDD,  Dade  City,  Fla. 


FOR  S.VLE — 250-aere  farm;  a  payer;  investigate. 

Information,  description,  terms,  write  TABOR, 
R.  D.  1,  Box  7,  Cheshire,  Mass. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Second-hand  bean,  pea  thresher. 
NI.M  DAVIS,  Abingdon,  Va. 


W.VNTED — Alfalfa  and  clover  hay.  P.  A.  LONG, 
Fraukford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Cheese  and  butter  factory,  elienp. 

taking  in  about  10,000  pounds  milk  daily. 
LE  ROY  GRAN'T,  Parish,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLE — Pure  woolen  yarn  from  the  wool 
from  our  own  sheep:  gray  sock  size  oiilv;  7.5e 
skein,  ’/i  lb.  WISE.MAN  FARMS,  R.  P.  D.  No. 
2,  Lewiston,  Me. 


FOR  SAI.E — Heavy  double  harness,  brass  trim¬ 
med;  little  used;  $.50;  22-ineh  all  leather  collar, 
$5;  IVi  H.P.  “Associated”  gas  engine  in  excel¬ 
lent  running  order,  $18;  first  cash  takes  either 
or  all.  A.  J.  DUNCKEL,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 


.VCCOMMODATTONS  on  a  quiet  Green  Mountain 
farm  for  a  few  Summer  hoarders;  rates  reason¬ 
able.  Address  MRS.  JOHN  RICHARDS,  Bethel, 
S’ermont. 


FOR  S.VT.E — 30-ineb  buzz  saw  with  mandrel  out¬ 
fit;  compressed  air  4-gallon  sprayer;  hand  corn 
planter:  3-bnrner  oil  stove;  milk-water  sepa¬ 
rator.  10  gal.;  all  new  or  nearly.  ED.  GRAN¬ 
GER,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  grain  cradle,  grapevine  style. 
D.  B.  HA’I'CH,  Woodstock,  Vt.,  Route  2. 


FRESH  IGIUITS. 

Apples  are  in  a  little  larger  supply,  and 
the  market  weaker  except  on  fancy  hand  1 
picked.  Be  Conte  jiears  are  selling  at  a 
very  wide  rtingi’:  ))e:u*hes  ;iv<‘rii,ging  i 


W.VNTED — Man,  single,  to  assist  in  cowstable; 

good  milker;  on<“  who  understands  butter¬ 
making  preferred:  wages  $80  per  month,  with 
n;om:  musl  be  sober  and  industrious.  Apply  to 
JOHN  ,V.  FORBEvS,  Supt.,  Charles  M.  Schwab 
Estate,  Loretto,  Pa. 


POSITION  wanted  on  fann  by  an  up-to-date 
.Vmeriean  single  man,  40  years  of  age,  as 
working  foreman,  well  experienced  in  both  farm 
and  dairy;  reasonable  wages  to  a  good  place, 
but  must  have  full  charge.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4248,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVERY  TRACTOR  5-10  for  sale.  CH.VS.  A. 
BEST,  Esperanee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLE— Witte  6  H.  P.  Engine;  30-in.  saw; 

Papee  ensilage  cutter  R  10;  mounted';  used 
once.  W.  L.  GREENE,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


Cleveland  Tractor 


A  Tractor  That  Does  The  Things 
You  Want  a  Tractor  To  Do 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  is  not  confined 
to  a  narrow  field  of  service.  It  does  the 
things  you  want  a  tractor  to  do. 

It  plows,  it  harrows,  it  plants,  it  reaps. 
Its  great  power  and  small  size  enable  it  to 
work  satisfactorily  in  difficult,  awkward 
places.  It  works  efficiently  under  and 
among  small  trees,  close  up  to  fence  corners, 
around  boulders,  on  hillsides,  over  ditches, 
gull  ies  and  rough  ground. 

With  600  square  inches  of  traction  sur¬ 
face,  it  goes  through  sand,  gravel,  gumbo, 
mud  and  even  wet  clay  without  packing 
the  soil. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  lays  down  its 
own  tracks,  crawls  on  them,  and  picks  them 
up  again  as  it  goes  along — just  like  the 
famous  war  “tanks.” 

It  does  faster  and  better  work  than  was 
possible  before.  It  plows  3/4  miles  an 
hour — eight  to  ten  acres  a  day — equal  to 


the  work  of  three  good  men  with  three 
3-horse  teams  under  favorable  conditions. 

But  the  Cleveland  is  far  more  than  just 
a  tractor.  With  pulley  and  belt,  it  will 
saw,  cut  ensilage,  pump — and  do  the  things 
you  demand  of  a  stationary  engine. 

In  addition  it  can  be  used  for  hauling 
the  manure  spreader,  for  grading,  dragging 
logs  and  pulling  road  machinery. 

It  develops  1 2  horsepower  at  the  draw¬ 
bar  and  20  horsepower  at  the  pulley.  Yet 
with  all  this  power  the  complete  machine^ 
weighs  less  than  3200  pounds,  and  can  be 
housed  in  less  space  than  is  required  for  a 
single  horse. 

Rollin  H.  White,  the  well-known  engi¬ 
neer,  designed  the  Cleveland  Tractor.  It 
is  built  under  his  personal  supervision,  and 
is  constructed  for  long  service.  The  track 
sections  are  joined  with  hardened  steel  pins 
which  have  their  bearings  in  hardened  steel 


bushings.  Gears  are  protected  by  dirt  proof 
cases  and  are  of  the  same  high  quality  as 
those  of  the  best  trucks.  The  finest  ma¬ 
terials  are  used  throughout. 

Farming  today  demands  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  machinery  obtainable — ma¬ 
chinery  that  is  useful  in  doing  many  different 
things — machinery  that  is  adaptable  to 
widely  varying  conditions. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  looking  to  the 
Cleveland  Tractor  in  the  present  crisis. 
And  the  Cleveland  is  meeting  the  demands 
— severe  as  they  are — and  is  malting  more 
money  for  its  owners. 

It  is  truly  the  tractor  that  does  the  things 
you  want  a  tractor  to  do. 

Nearly  every  farm  can  use  one  or  more 
Clevelands  to  speed  up  production  and  cut 
down  costs.  Write  today  for  complete 
information  and  the  name  of  the  nearest 
Cleveland  dealer. 


^Cleveland  Ttnctor  Co. 


19009  Euclid  Ave 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A< 
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The  Silo :  A  Necessity  in  the  Dairy  and 
Beef  Industry 

A  Defense  Against  the  Kaiser 
VALUE  OF  SILAGE. — Have  you  a  silo  built  ready 
to  handle  this  year's  corn  croi)?  If  not  it  is  time  to 
he  under  way,  and  none  too  early  to  he  tigiiring  on 
the  proposition  for  another  year.  There  should  he  a 
silo  oil  every  farm  that  would  most  profitably  con¬ 
duct  the  dairy  or  beef- raising  business.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  pretty  generally  understood.  There  is 
no  argument  over  the  use  of  .silage  in  growing  corn 
and  drying  the  fodder,  since  an  acre  of  corn  can  be 
placed  in  the  silo  as  cheaply  as  can  the  shocking, 
husking  and  shredding  be  done  for  an  acre  of  the 
same  corn.  There  is  less  waste  in  feeding  the  silage 


sonable  to  expect  a  cow  to  keep  in  good  condition, 
keep  “feeling  good.’’  and  yield  her  best  on  dry  hay. 
Cornstalks  and  straw,  than  to  expect  a  human  being 
to  be  at  ids  i)est  if  fed  dry  cereals,  Tiread  and  crack¬ 
ers.  The  way  cows  ri'spond  on  grass  is  sutheient 
testimony  as  to  the  value  of  succulence  in  their 
ration.  Silage  carries  these  Summer  conditions 
throughout  the  year.  As  a  supplement  to  small  (»r 
inferior  pastures  silage  has  no  e<|nal.  For  the  past 
few  years  the  seasons  in  the  Northern  States  have 
been  short  and  many  farmers  attempting  to  grow 
corn  for  grain  have  liad  it  frosted  while  still  imma¬ 
ture.  Without  a  silo  the  crop  is  practically  a  total 
loss:  with  one  it  can  be  saved. 

(JROWIXG  THE  rROF.— An  important  consider¬ 
ation  that  first  confronts  the  farmer  is  the  kind  of 


blown  down.  In  order  to  make  the  building  of  a 
concrete  silo  advisable  one  should  have  plenty  of 
sand  and  gravel  handy.  The  principal  objections  to 
the  concrete  silo  are  that  the  concrete  is  too  good  a 
conductor  of  heat,  and  silage  freezes  badly  next  to 
file  wall.  •  They  sometimes  crack  unless  thoroughly 
and  properly  constructed.  The  Avooden  silo  is  the 
clieaiiest  to  begin  with,  and  there  are  any  number  of 
firms  from  whom  this  type  of  .silo  can  be  purchas(»<l 
all  ready  to  put  together.  They  dry  out  badly  in  hot 
weather  and  in  windy  sections  are  fre(|ueutly  blown 
over.  This  length  of  life  is  limited.  The  hollow  tile 
silo  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  best  and 
cheapest  in  the  long  run.  This  type  is  not  so  com¬ 
mon  in  the  east.  l)ut  there  are  hundi’eds  of  them  here 
in  Iowa  that  are  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction.  The 
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than  the  fodder.  A  given  amount  of  corn  in  the  form 
of  silage  will  yield  more*  milk  than  the  same  amount 
Mhen  dried.  Silage  is  vcmw  palatable,  and  bas  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  digc'stive  organs.  When 
compared  to  Alfalfa  or  cloven-  bay  tbere  is  no  doubt 
tiiat  the  same  amount  of  food  nuti'ients  may  be  i)ro- 
(luced  at  less  cost  tha;'.  in  the  form  of  silage.  How¬ 
ever,  the  dairy  farms  that  gi-ow  enough  of  this  kind 
of  hay  to  meet  their  needs  ai-e  relatively  few  and  far 
1-etween.  At  any  rate  it  is  not  the  function  of  silage 
to  replace  hay  entirely.  In  fact,  in  tbe.se  times  of 
high-priced  grain,  cows  should  be  encouraged  to  eat 
all  the  hay  i)ossible.  It  is  the  mixture  of  the  silage 
and  hay  togcdlier  that  lu-oduces  the  best  residts.  If 
silage  furnished  no  nourishment  at  all  its  value  as 
an  appetizer  would  still  be  great  It  is  no  more  rea¬ 


corn  to  I'lant.  A  general  answen-  to  this  (piestion  is 
a  variety  that  will  matui-e  ears,  although  the  total 
tons  of  f(»dder  to  the  acre  may  not  be  as  great.  If 
we  an*  to  use  this  feed  for  its  succulence  the  more 
nutriment  there  is  in  it  the  better,  and  the  smaller 
the  food  bills.  'I’be  silage  crop  is  an  easy  om*  to  care 
foi-.  and  oidy  needs  to  have  tlu*  wc'eds  kept  down 
with  the  horse  lux*.  T>y  h.-iying  time  it  tak(*s  care 
of  it.self  until  the  Iiai-vest. 

'ryPE  AND  SIZE  OF  SILO.— The  other  imi)ortant 
factor  is  the  type  and  size  of  silo  to  build  or  i)ur- 
cliase.  The  principal  types  are  the  concn'tc*.  the 
wooden  stave  and  the  hollow  tile.  The  concrete  silo 
is  strictly  a  homemade  silo.  While  the  first  cost  of 
a  coTicrete  silo  is  greater  than  for  most  of  the  other 
t3'Pes,  its  durability  is  better,  and  it  does  not  get 


tib*  and  reiid'i  :  iii'c  can  be  i)u rcha.sed,  and  a  good 
mason  can  pn.t  the  silo  ui»  in  a  hurry,  la.ving  the  tile 
in  c(*!iu>nt.  This  makes  a  V('ry  durable  silo,  and  the 
cost  will  usually  be  no  grt'jiter  than,  if  as  great,  as 
for  concrc'te.  fi'lu'  air  spaces  in  the  tile  furnish  good 
insulation,  so  tlu're  is  less  dang(>r  of  freezing. 

AN  MWERGENFY  .SI LG.— Another  w.-iy  to  make  a 
(piick  ('inergency  silo  is  to  bo.-ird  up  a  joint  in  the 
h:iA'  barn  and  nail  boards  two  or  three  feet  long 
io-ross  tin*  coi-ners  to  do  away  with  the  scpiare  cor¬ 
ner.  The  es.sential  thing  in  the  keeping  of  silage  i.s 
that  it  shall  be  free  from  ;iir  space.s.  This  nu'ans 
airtight  sinoc.'.i  walls  and  a  sufficient  height  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  depth  so  the  pre.ssure  will  be  great 
enough  to  express  the  air  in  the  silage.  The  silo,  re¬ 
gardless  of  type,  should  be  set  on  a  solid  fov.nd-.itlou 
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that  goes  down  into  the  gi'oxind  below  the  frost  line, 
'i'he  floor  .should  l)e  of  concrete,  and  should  slope  to 
a  drain  in  the  center.  The  outlet  of  the  drain  pipe 
sliould  be  located  so  one  can  got  at  it.  At  filling 
lime  the  drain  may  be  stopped  up  with  a  wooden 
plug.  If  there  is  an  excess  of  water  in  the  silage  so 
it  leaks  out  around  the  lower  door  this  excess  mois¬ 
ture  can  be  let  off  through  the  drain.  A  chute  should 
lx.  built  over  the  doors  so  the  silage  can  be  thrown 
into  a  truck  easily. 

SIZE  OF  SILO. — In  general  the  height  of  the  silo 
should  not  be  more  than  three  times  or  less  than 
twice  the  diameter.  A  cubic  foot  of  silage  weighs 
OTi  an  average  40  lbs.  An  average  amount  of  silage 
to  feed  a  Holstein  cow  is  40  lbs.  a  day,  for  other 
ftreeds  .'!0  lbs.  a  day.  The  yield  per  acre  depends  on 
the  kind  of  corn,  the  method  of  seeding  and  the 
maturity  of  the  crop.  15  tons  per  acre  is  a  fair 
average.  Knowing  these  factors  we  can  with  the  aid 
of  the  following  table  find  the  proper  diameter  and 
height  to  build  our  silo. 

a'ATil.E  I. 

Capacity  of  silo  having  an  inside  diameter. 


10 

11 

12 

1.3 

14 

15 

19 

17 

18 

20 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

Depth  of 

silage  after 

settling  tAvo  day 

'S. 

Feet. 

Tons. 

24 

2t: 

38 

40 

55 

,  , 

*  , 

•  • 

2S 

42 

51 

91 

71 

S3 

.39 

47 

59 

97 

79 

91 

105 

02 

74 

89 

100 

115 

1.31 

34 

80 

94 

109 

129 

14.3 

191 

,  , 

.39 

87 

102 

119 

1.39 

155 

175 

199 

,  , 

110 

128 

147 

197 

1.89 

212 

291 

40 

1.58 

l.SO 

20.3 

22.8 

2.81 

42 

170 

19.3 

218 

245 

.302 

44 

«  • 

207 

2.‘H 

292 

.323 

49 

2.80 

345 

308 

(Table  adapted  from  King’s  Physics  of  Agriculture, 

P.  424). 


For  example,  let  us  suftpose  one  has  a  herd  of  20 
grade  cows.  He  does  not  need  the  silo  in  ])asture 
season,  but  will  feed  silage  seven  months  or  210  days 
at  the  rate  of  00  lbs.  per  head  per  day. 

20x  20  =  000  lbs.  silage  per  day. 

000.\210  =  120.000  lbs.  silage  for  7  months*. 

120.000  2.000  =  02  tons. 

Keferring  to  the  table  it  can  be  seen  that  in  order 
to  have  the  height  of  the  silo  2  to  .3  times  its  diam¬ 
eter,  12  feet  is  the  proi>er  diameter.  Punning  down 
this  <-olumn  it  will  be  noted  that  a  column  of  silage 
12x2S  ft.  weighs  01  tons  and  one  12x.30  ft.  07  tons. 
It  is  advisable  to  build  the  silo  a  conide  of  feet 
higher  than  the  figures  show  to  allow  for  settling. 
And  then  again  it  is  always  well  to  have  a  ilttle 
extra  room  to  allow  foi*  an  increase  in  stock  or  a 
larger  *crop  than  was  estimated.  Hence  in  the  above 
case  a  silo  12x.22  feet  would  be  the  pro]»er  size.  To 
grow  the  four  tons  a  little  better  than  four  acres  of 
land  woxild  be  required  if  the  corn  yielded  15  tons  to 
the  acre.  Anyone  having  a  silo  and  wishing  to  figure 
its  capacity  can  do  so  by  measuring  its  height  and 
width  and  referring  to  tlie  talde.  It  may  be  figured 
closely  by  calculating  the  volume  of  the  silo  in  cubic 
feet  and  then  multiplying  this  by  40.  This  will  give 
pounds  capacity.  The  volume  of  a  round  silo  is 
found  by  finding  the  area  of  its  base  and  multi]<lying 
this  by  its  hc-ight.  The  area  of  the  base  is  found  by 
►(luaring  the  radius,  or  in  other  words,  multiplying 
half  the  dist:ince  across  the  silo  by  itself.  This  rc*- 
sult  is  then  multiplied  by  the  factor  3.1410.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  find  the  capacity  of  a  silo  10x40  feet. 

=  0(4. 

04x3.1110  =  201.00  area  of  base. 

201.00x40  -  S042.4  cu.  ft.  Yol.  of  silo. 

.S042.4x4t)  =  .321.090.  lbs. 

221,090  -f-  2000  =  100  8  tons  capacity. 

The  table  given  above  is  always  c-oming  in  handy, 
and  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  clip  it  out  and  init  it 
where  it  may  be  available  at  any  time. 

IWCKING  AND  FEEDING  SILAGE.— The  crop 
grown  and  the  silo  ready  to  fill  the  next  essential 
point  is  to  see  that  the  silage  is  proi»erly  packed,  par¬ 
ticularly  next  to  the  walks.  It  will  spoil  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  if  the  air  spaces  ai*e  left  and  the  man  doing  the 
tramping  must  keep  on  the  move.  Silage  should 
always  be  fcnl  after  milking  to  avoid  the  milk  taking 
on  a  silage  flavor.  It  is  commonly  fed  before  milk¬ 
ing  with  the  grain  on  toj).  For  the  man  making 
market  milk  for  a  discriminating  trade  this  practice 
is  undoubtedly  wrong.  Fed  after  milking  there  is 
no  danger  of  the  milk  absorbing  the  silage  flavor. 
The  dairyman  having  a  silo  full  of  good  silage  and 
a  barn  full  of  legume  hay  has  done  a  good  bit  toward 
helping  to  win  the  war,  because  he  will  need  very 
little  of  the  much-needed  high-iiriced  grain.  P.uild  a 
silo.  Your  cows  will  appreciate  it  and  you  will  in 
tuj-n  appreciate  the  better  work  they  will  do  for  you. 

Iowa.  II.  k.  JUPKIKS, 


Soil  Temperature  and  Crop  Production 

Pakt  II. 

A  CASE  IN  POINT. — I  will  cite  one  instance  of 
temijerature  damage.  When  growing  tomato  plants 
in  hotbeds  in  the  North,  on  one  or  two  occa.sions, 
the  plants  at  the  center  of  each  sash  for  some  un¬ 
known  reason  became  stunted  in  growth — from  cen¬ 
ter  toward  the  cooler  ends  and  under  the  shade  of 
sash  bars.  Douhtle.ss  the  cause  was  as  stated,  and 
it  was  very  difficult  to  induce  normal,  thrifty  growth 
again.  The  relation  between  the  damage  point  and 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  is  peculiar,  and  no 
doubt  intricate  and  involved.  I  have  already  re¬ 
marked  on  the  benefits  of  watering  in  starting  a 
seedbed  in  over-xvarm  soil,  yet  nothing  is  plainer 
here  than  that  vegetables  that  are  thriving  nicely  as 
Summer  advances  under  fairly  dry  soil  conditions 
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deteriorate  very  quickly  if  rainy  Aveatlicr  sets  in. 
After  all,  is  that  not  in  line  with  midsummer  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  North? 

iMOLSTUKE  AND  HIGH  TEMPEltATUKE.— 
Every  gardener  and  farmer  dreads  a  .Summer 
drought,  but  I  believe  every  thoughtful  one  will 
agree  that  any  pi'olonged,  period  of  hot,  .showery 
weather  is  nearly  as  disastrous  for  most  crops,  corn 
excepted,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  favorable  influence 
of  cool  subsoil.  The  question  arises.  Why  should  a 
generous  supply  of  moisture  in  the  soil  abet  the 
detriment  of  too  high  a  temperature?  At  first 
thought  it  would  ai)i)ear  that  moisture  would  coun¬ 
teract  .such  inlhience  by  the  co(,)ling  effects  of  evapo- 
I'ation ;  but  clearly  there  is  another  consideration. 
Is  it  not  ixrssible  that  acpieous  vapors  are  formed 
so  rapidly  in  a  moist,  overheated  soil  as  to  drive  out 
and  exclude  the  air  from  the  soil  to  such  an  extent 
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Raking  the  Scatterings  in  a  Grain  Field 


as  to  practically  suffocate  the  root  system?  Nor  is 
such  theory  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  watering 
is  beneficial  to  seed  beds.  In  that  case  the  rootlets 
are  in-actically  at  the  surface.  Moreover,  such  Avater- 
ing  could  be  depended  on  to  counteract  only  a  very 
few  degrees  of  damaging  tempei-ature. 

DAMAGE  FROM  MOISTURE.— Am  I  presuming 
too  much  when  I  ,say  that  most  observing  farmers 
and  gardeners  after  Avaiting  anxiousl.A'  for  rain 
through  periods  of  drought  during  ,Tuly  and  August 
have  often  been  disappointed  Avhen  rain  came  to 
find  that  crops  did  not  respond  as  expected,  AA'ith 
sometimes  a  lurking  suspicion  that  for  some  unknoAvn 
rea.son  the  rain  did  more  harm  than  good?  Po.ssibly 
the  following  incident  may  shed  light  on  the  situa¬ 
tion.  few  days  ago,  talking  Avith  a  friend,  recently 
returned  from  a  trucking  district  at.  some  distance, 
a  circumstance  Avas  related  as  folloAvs :  The  .season 
a])i)earing  favorable  an  acreage  of  potatoes  Avas 
planted  later  than  usual.  Some  time  in  euidy  June 
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the  tubers  were  about  half  grown  and  the  plants 
in  vigorous  condition,  when  a  good  i*ain  occurred. 
The  drainage  Avas  perfect ;  at  any  rate,  there  Avas  not 
enough  rain  to  bring  the  soil  anyAvhere  near  to  satu- 
i‘ation.  The  rain  Avas  thought  to  be  the  making  of 
the  crop.  What  happened?  The  plants,  after  the 
rain,  promptly  Avithered  and  died ;  not  .sloAvly  and 
irregularly,  as  by  blight,  but  promptly  and  evenly. 
The  soil  AA’as  black  muck.  The  evidence  seems  com¬ 
plete  that  the  combination  of  black  soil,  clear  sun¬ 
shine  and  abundant  moisture.  Avith  little  or  no  re¬ 
serve  of  coolness  in  the  subsoil,  presented  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  formation  of  aqueous  A*apor  in  the 
soil  in  sufficient  quantities  to  completely  suffocate 
the  root  system  of  the  crop.  3Iay  not  the  same  sort  of 
injury  in  modified  degree  be  affecting  crops  through¬ 
out  the  country?  That  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  hoAV  much  of  the  benefit  of  cultivation  and  mulch¬ 
ing  for  moisture  conservation  should  really  be  cred¬ 
ited  to  benefit  from  soil  temperature  control. 

DANtJER  FROM  LACK  OF  CULTIVATION.— 
EA’idently  the  .same  means  serA'es  both  puriioses,  so 
it  may  appear  Ave  might  as  Avell  let  it  go  at  that. 
Rut  reall.v  it  is  not  quite  so  simple.  For  instance,  a 
gardener  finds  Avork  croAvding.  There  is  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  AA'ith  shoAA'crs  cA'ery 
fe\A'  days.  Knowing  crops  are  not  suffering  for 
moisture,  he  neglects  cultivation  after  shoAvers.  Pos¬ 
sibly  that  cultivation  is  even  more  necessary  for 
aeration  and  .soil  temperature  control.  E.specially 
may  this  be  the  case  in  calm,  hot,  humid  Aveather. 
AA'hen  he  is  congratulating  himself  on  losing  so  little 
moistui-e,  Avhile  j)ossiblj’  the  roots  of  his  ci'ops  are 
suff’ociy^ing  in  aqueous  vapor.  Surely  thi.s  phase  of 
the  subject  deserves  serious  investigation. 

COOLING  THE  SOIL. — And  now,  if  the  theory 
propounded  bo  true,  Avholly  or  in  part.  hOAv  about  the 
practicability  of  cooling  the  soil  of  limited  areas  for 
garden  i)urposes  by  artificial  means,  in  tropical  and 
sub-ti'opical  regions,  or  even  for  special  crops  in  mid¬ 
summer  in  temperate  regions.  The  mechanical  diffi¬ 
culties  in  such  an  enterprise  Avould  appear  .simple 
and  inexpensive  as  compared  to  greenhouses  in  the 
North.  The  greenhouse  involves  not  only  expen.sh'e 
protection  against  the  elements  in  the  Avay  of  struc- 
tui'e  and  glass,  but  also  heating  to  counteract  many 
degrees  of  cold.  While  the  cooled  .soil  area  Avould 
])r()bably  re(iuire  no  suijerstructure  at  all.  or  at  most 
of  the  simplest  and  most  inexpensive  kind,  to  afford 
.shade  a  few  hours  at  midday,  and  the  temj)erature  of 
the  soil  AA'ould  probably  need  to  be  k(‘pt  at  only  about 
10  degrees  beloAv  noianal,  for  the  Avarme.st  parts  of 
the  Avorld  have  avei’age  temperatures  of  only  about 
81  degree.s. 

A  REVOLUTION  IN  FOOD  SUPPLY.— In  a  small 
AA’ay  it  .se<Mns  the  desired  tempei-ature  might  be  main¬ 
tained  by  a  .system  of  underground  pipes  radiating 
from  a  large  tank  of  iced  Avater.  For  any  consider¬ 
able  area  refrigeration  facilities  Avould  have  to  be 
installed.  Possibly  .such  .speculation  is  idle,  hut  only 
exhaustiA'e  and  extensive  experiments  can  proA'e  or 
disprove  the  feasil)ility  of  the  scheme.  Should  it 
Iirove  praclicak  it  Avould  revolutionize  the  food  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  civilized  i>opulation  of  the  Avanner  jiarts 
of  the  Avorld.  For  I  remark  in  passing  that  fresh 
vegetables,  like  lettuce,  beets,  radishes,  beans,  etc., 
are  scarcer,  and  if  to  be  had  at  all.  higher  in  iirice 
in  Miami,  in  July,  than  in  Poston  in  .lanuary.  Not 
only  that,  but  Avho  can  tell  but  that  such  vegetables 
as  lettuce,  for  instance.  Avhich  disappear  as  a  home¬ 
grown  article  from  all  the  Southern  and  Central 
mai-kets  of  our  country  in  midsummer,  by  such 
means  might  be  groAvn  the  season  through.  Certain 
it  is  that  some  days  in  early  June,  Avhile  such  crops 
are  flourishing,  aerial  temperatures  are  as  high  as 
later,  Avhen  for  some  cause  such  crops  fail. 

A  CASE  FOR  EXPERIMENT.— Po.s.sibly  the  read¬ 
er  is  di.sposed  to  criticize  so  many  ifs  and  conjectures 
AA'ith  regard  to  this  theory  of  high  temperature  of 
.soil  as  a  limiting  factor  in  crop  in-oduction,  disjiosed 
to  think  the  reports  of  actual  experiment  Avould  be 
more  to  the  purpo.se.  The  Avriter  fully  yields  the 
point,  but  having  busied  himself  in  .standard  lines  of 
production  and  having  little  taste  for  the  details  of 
exacting  experimentation  methods,  the  theory  and 
observation  in  .support  of  the  same  are  here  given 
for  Avhat  they  are  Avorth  to  thoughtful  farmers  and 
gardeners  in  general,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  station.s,  especially  the  one  located  in  Porto 
Rico,  may  become  interested  sufficiently,  to  inve.sti- 
gate  it  thoroughly  by  exact  methods. 

Florida.  n.  l.  haktman. 


Many  farmers  as  far  north  as  NeAvburgh,  N,  Y.,  will 
try  late  planted  potatoes  for  seed.  They  keep  potato 
seed  in  cold  storage  until  about  .Tuly  15  and  then  plant 
as  usual.  This  crop  groAvs  until  the  vines  are  killed 
by  frost.  Then  the  tubers  are  dug  and  used  for  seed. 
tSuch  seed  gives  great  results. 
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‘‘Daylight  Saving”  on  the  Farm 

An  Inconvenience  and  Loss 

WE  have  now  had  about  four  mouths  of  “day¬ 
light  saving,”  and  I  can  say  positively  that 
so  far  as  it  affects  farmers  in  this  section  it  is  a 
serious  handicap  and  detriment.  I  can  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  same  disadvantages  of  daylight  saving 
that  we  find  here  should  not  apply  to  farmers  in 
l.ractically  all  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  the  loss  sustained  by  the  farmers  of  the 
country  will  he  much  more^than  the  saving  of  light 
realized  by  the.  plan.  A  loss  of  only  $15  per  farm 
would  be  equal  to  the  estimated  saving  to  the  coun¬ 
try  of  a  hundred  million  dollars. 

This  is  only  another  and  striking  example  of  how 
little  the  ones  who  passed  this  law  know  about  or 
consider  the  convenience  of  the  toilers  on  the  farms. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  per  cent  of 
those  responsible  ever  rise  earl.v  enough  in  the 
Summer  time  to  see  the  sun  rise. 

In  the  Spring  during  the  plant¬ 
ing  season,  rising  at  the  usual  hour 
for  farmers,  as  farmers  had  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  chan.ge  because  of  hired 
help,  meeting  trains,  delivering 
milk.  etc.,  it  meant  an  hour's  work 
to  disadvantage  in  the  dark.  Later 
it  meant  working  around  in  the  dew¬ 
laden  grass  with  wet  feet  and 
everything  covered  with  mud.  In 
ha.ving  time,  the  hay  would  .iu.st  be¬ 
gin  to  make  nicely  by  time  to  go  to 
dinner,  it  would  be  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  before  we  could  begin 
to  haul  it  in.  The  .same  holds  true 
with  the  grain.  Cannot  do  much 
with  it  until  the  short  afternoon  is 
here.  With  many  mornings  foggy 
and  many  more  a  heav.v  dew  we 
can  do  ver.v  little  before  the  middle 
of  the  forenoon.  With  many  crops.  Vnijoi 

notably  beans,  cauliflower  and  po- 
t:itoes.  cultivating  when  Avet  Avith 
dew  on  tends  to  spread  the  diseases 
that  live  on  the  plants. 

This  time  of  the  year  Ave  go 
through  our  cultivated  crops  like 
cabbage,  corn,  imtatoes.  etc.,  to  cut 
out  the  weeds  that  escaped  the  cul¬ 
tivators,  but  Avith  potatoes  knee 
high  and  corn  head  high  it  is  not 
tit  to  get  into  these  croi)s  before  the 
nuddle  of  the  forenoon.  Later, 
when  Ave  are  harvesting  our  crops 
we  always  used  to  get  up  as  soon 
as  Ave  could  see  to  Avork  and  under 
the  daylight-saving  plan  Ave  Avill 
lose  an  hour  earl.v  in  the  morning. 

No  otlier  -class  of  people  in  the 
countr.v  today  are  doing  as  much  to 
help  Avin  the  Avar  as  the  farmers. 

The.v  are  Avorking  12  to  14  hours 
eA  ery  day,  Avith  no  certaint.v  of  mak¬ 
ing  ends  meet  and  in  many  cases 
hardly  breaking  eA’en.  Where  is 
there  any  other  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  men  in  other  A'oeations  that 
are  Avoi-king  more  than  eight  or*at 
the  most  nine  hours  per  daj'.  Avith  a  half  holiday 
on  .'Saturday?  ii.  «.  talmage. 

Long  Island. 


en  the  outer  ring,  and  lay  one  bundle  in  the  inter¬ 
stice  betAvecn  tAvo  other  bundles,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  ends  of  the  butts  on  the  loAver 
side  of  this  bundle  shall  be  even  Avith  those  in  the 
upper  side  of  the  bundles  already  laid.  >Skip  tAvo 
bundles  and  la.v  a  second  bundle  in  the  second  inter¬ 
stice.  Skip  tAvo  more  bundles  and  lay  a  third,  and 
so  continue  until  the  place  of  beginning  is  reached. 
Start  another  ring,  laying  the  butts  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  length  of  the  bundle,  from  the  butts 
of  those  in  the  lOAver  ring.  Lay  this  ring,  then 
another,  and  so  continue,  until  the  tops  of  the  bun¬ 
dles  in  the  last  ring  are  eA'en  Avith  the  tops  of  the 
first  four  bundles,  and  form  a  level,  circular  area 
in  the  center.  Begin  again  at  the  outer  edge  and 
la.v  other  rings,  and  continue  until  the  entire  surface 
is  IcA’el.  This  completes  the  foundation  of  the 
stack. 

Begin  again  at  the  outer  edge  and  la.v  a  bundle 
in  every  interstice,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the 


more  than  the  other.s.  and  thus  giA-e  the  straAvs  all 
the  slope  that  is  needed  in  order  to  shed  Avater.  'Phe 
idea  that  the  center  must  be  kept  highly  rounded  is 
all  Avrong.  If  greatly  rounded  the  settling  Avill 
cause  the  outer  bundles  to  slide  out  and  so  make 
the  stack  lop-sided  and  giAe  a  chance  for  Avater  to 
enter.  When  the  apex  has  become  so  narroAved  that 
there  is  not  room  for  a  full  ring,  interlace  the  tops 
and  continue  until  diameter  is  equal  to  only  the 
length  of  one  bundle.  Then  unbind  tAVo  or  three 
bundles  and  re-bind  them  into  one  large  bundle, 
tying  the  band  tightly,  and  close  to  the  butts.  Spread 
the  tops,  and  place  tlie  large  bundle,  upside  doAvn 
over  the  apex,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  straAvs 
shall  spread  evenl.v  over  the  apex.  Attach  four 
strings,  one  at  each  quarter,  to  the  band.  DraAv 
them  tightl.v  and  evenl.v,  and  fa.sten  them  to  long 
pins  drh-en  into  the  sides  of  the  stack.  Watch  tliem 
as  the  stack  settles,  and  tighten  them  Avhen  neces¬ 
sary.  A  stack  so  built  Avill  keep  the  grain  in  prefect 
condition  until  the  moi.sture  alv- 
sorbed  from  the  ground  cau.ses 
decay.  t .  o.  okm.shee. 

Vermont. 
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Building  a  Stack  of  Grain  Bundles 

IT  is  a  somoAvhat  difficult  matter  to  give  a  lucid 
description  of  the  best  method  of  building  a 
circular  stack  of  bundles  of  grain,  though  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  build  such  a  stack.  The  main 
essentials  are  to  build  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
shall  settle  evenl.v  on  all  sides,  and  oonse(iuentl.v 
stand  erect;  Avithstand  storms;  and  above  all  shed 
the  AA'ater  from  the  rains,  fl'lie  fli'st  stack  of  the 
kind  that  I  ever  built  capsized  Avithin  a  Aveek’s 
time,  but  I  learned  to  build  them  in  such  a  manner 
that  many  of  them  remained  in  perfect  condition  for 
15  months. 

First,  set  four  bundles  as  closel.A'  as  possible.  Sur¬ 
round  these  Avith  eight  moi’e  hundles.  inclined  a 
little  toAA'ard  the  central  hundles.  Surround  these 
Avith  10  bundles,  inclining  them  a  little  more.  Add 
another  ring  containing  .‘>2  bundles  that  are  inclined 
still  more.  So  continue  until  the  nucleus  of  the 
stack  is  from  12  to  10  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  not 
Aviso  to  build  a  stack  of  a  greater  diameter,  since 
,  the  distance  and  the  height  Avill  be  too  great  to  throAv 
the  bundles.  The  bundles  of  the  last  ring  should 
la.v  about  half  on  the  ground  and  half  on  the  bun¬ 
dles  in  the  inner  ring.  Noav  begin  at  some  point 


Flowing  at  Night  xcUh  Tractor.  Fig.  J/GG 

butts  shall  overhang  those  of  the  loAver  ring  by 
about  one-quarter  of  the  length  of  the  bundle.'^. 
Complete  this  ring  and  lay  another  in  the  same 
manner.  Complete  the  layer  by  placing  i)undles 
onl.v  in  every  other  interstice,  l)ut  croAvding  the 
bundles  together  and  adding  intermediate  bundles, 
if  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the  surface  level  or 
slightly  rounding.  Intermediate  bundles,  hoAvever, 
Avill  not  I)e  necessary  if  the  regular  bundles  are 
rightly  placed ;  but  never  allOAv  the  surface  to  be¬ 
come  dishing  in  the  least.  Let  the  bundles  in  the 
last  ring  overlap  and  interlace  so  as  to  form  a 
.slight  prominence  in  the  center.  Begin  again  at 
the  outer  edge  and  place  another  layer,  letting  the 
outer  ring  overlap  by  one-quarter  as  before.  Place 
a  third  layer,  akso  letting  the  butts  OA’erlap  by  one- 
quarter.  These  three  layers  form  the  jet,  and 
should  increase  the  diameter  of  the  stack  by  about 
six  feet  over  the  diameter  at  the  ground. 

Noaa',  Avith  each  succeeding  layer,  draAv  the  rings 
a  little  toAvard  the  center,  so  as  to  give  the  stack 
the  form  of  a  cone.  SjAace  the  distance  that  each 
ring  is  draAvn  in,  so  that  the  height  of  the  stack, 
Avhen  fully  completed,  shall  be  from  tAvo  to  tAVO 
and  one-half  times  its  diameter  at  the  ground. 
Keep  the  surface  only  slightly  rounded,  except  for 
the  prominence  in  the  center  Avhere  the  tops  of  the 
bundles  overlap.  Tread  the  center  as  solidly  as 
possible,  but  never  tread  the  three  outer  rings. 
When  the  stack  .settles  the.se  rings  Avill  then  settle 


A  New  Jersey  Oat  Problem 

I  moved  here  from  Noav  York  State 
hi.'<t  Fall,  and  took  Avhat  Avas  said  to 
b('  a  run-doAvu  farm.  This  Spring  I 
soAved  13  acres  of  oats.  The  seed  oat.s 
that  I  soAved  Avere  groAvn  last  year  on 
the  Schley  estate.  Avhich  is  in  a  very 
high  state  of  cultivation.  They  were 
a  largo  grain  and  Avere  supposed  to  he 
“side  oats.”  They  Avere  light  and 
Aveighed  only  2S  to  30  pounds  i)er 
bushel,  but  Avere  dirty,  and  I  attrib¬ 
uted  part  of  the  light  Aveight  to  this 
fiict.  I  soAved  five  acres  on  March  2!), 
and,  altlutugh  I  had  m.v  drill — an  old 
type — Avide  open,  yet  only  succeeded  in’ 
getting  on  tAVo  bushels  per  iicre.  U'he 
soil  is  Avhat  I  would  consider  thin,  and 
I  used  200  pounds  2-10  fertilizer  per 
acre.  This  field  is  noAV  in  full  head. 
Oats  stand  five  feet  high  and  .seem  to 
be  thick  on  the  ground.  Some  of  nSjt 
neighbors  tell  me  they  Avill  make  00 
bushels  per  acre.  About  75  per  cent 
of  the  heads  are  branch  oats  and 
contain  00  to  00  grains  per  stalk.  The 
balance  are  side  oats  that  seem  to 
stand  from  three  to  six  inches  higher, 
and  contain  100  to  125  grains  per 
stalk.  Would  it  pay  me  to  go  through 
the  field  before  cutting  and  cut  out 
.several  bundles  of  these  large  heads 
of  side  oats,  thrash  them  by  hand  to 
keep  free  from  other  oats,  sow  them 
on  a  selected  plot  next  year  and  thus 
propagate  a  new  strain  of  good  side 
oats'?  Or  Avould  the  seed  become  run 
doAA  n  before  I  got  enough  to  soav  a 
large  acreage?  Will  si(le  oats  even¬ 
tually  runt  out  into  branch  oats?  Can 
I  attribute  'the  fine  shoAving  made  by 
these  oats  for  me  on  thin  soil  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  grown  last  year 
on  very  rich  soil?  Will  oats  groAvu 
year  after  .vear  on  the  same  farm  run 
out?  Some  incidents  that  I  have  seen 
Avonld  .seem  to  bear  out  this  fact.  Are 
not  side  oats,  as  a  rule,  heavier  than 
branch  oats?  I  have  heard  that  the 
side  oats  sold  by  a  Northern  NeAV 
York  seed  groAver  are  the  heaviest 
oats  groAvn  in  the  East.  What  are  the 
comparative  merits  of  side  and  branch 
oats  for  Northern  Ncav  Jersey? 
Somerville,  N.  J.  c.  R.  u. 

N  reply  to  C,  11.  B.’s  que.stion 
regarding  the  .selection  of  oats 
in  Northern  NeAV  .lersey,  the  best 
varietit's  to  groAV  there  are  of  the  branching  or  open- 
panicled  type.  Side  oats  in  general  are  late  in  ma¬ 
turing  and  usually  yield  less  than  the  better  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  open-panicled  type,  except  under  A’ery 
favorable  conditions.  Fields  of  .side  oats  are  often 
very  deceptive  in  appearance  and  yield  far  less  than 
appearances  Avould  indicate.  In  Northern  Noav 
.lersey  I  Avould  recommend  varieties  like  Welcome. 
Clydesdale,  and  SAvedish  Select,  all  mid-season  Avhite 
oats  of  the  branching  type. 

Instead  of  selecting  several  bundles  of  heads  of 
the  .side  oats,  thrashing  them  by  hand  and  soAving 
them  separately  next  year  in  order  to  obtain  a  pure 
^train  eventually  for  his  general  croj),  C.  K.  B.  Avill 
obtain  better  results  by  making  this  selection  from 
his  branching  oats  if  they  appear  to  be  of  a  variety 
AA'hich  is  adapted  to  his  conditions.  On  the  average 
the  branching  oats  may  be  expected  to  produce  larger 
yields  of  better  quality  than  the  side  oats.  If 
C.  B.  B.  has  the  time  to  devote  to  the  experiment, 
it  Avould  be  interesting  for  him  to  make  selections 
from  i)oth  types  and  test  them  under  similar  condi¬ 
tions.  If  kept  pure  the  oats  Avould  not  run  out  be¬ 
fore  he  obtained  enough  to  soav  a  large  crop. 

Side  oats  do  not  eventually  run  into  branching 
(>at.s.  nor  do  oats  deteriorate  in  quality  if  care  i.s 
taken  in  pi’cventing  mixtures  of  varieties  in  harve.st- 
ing  and  thrashing,  and  the  seed  is  fanned  to  remove 
Aveed  seeds  and  small,  light  kernels. 

The  fine  shoAving  made  by  C.  R.  B.’s  oat  crop  this 
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year  is  clue  to  favorable  growing  condi¬ 
tions  and  to  thin  seeding,  rather  than  to 
tlie  fact  that  they  have  been  transferred 
from  very  rich  to  thin  soil.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  oats  sown  at  the  rate 
of  two  bushels  to  the  acre  w’ill  produce 
more  .straw  and  about  as  large  a  yield  of 
grain  as  oats  .sown  at  the  i-ato  of  three 
bushels.  The  thinly  sown  oats  grow' 
j'anker  and  stool  moi'e  and  ju'oduce  larger 
heads  than  the  thiclou'  st'eding. 

When  grown  und<‘r  very  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  such  as  those  in  the  St.  Law- 
I'cnce  Valley,  oats  of  all  varieties  are 
high  in  weight  per  bushel.  ’’I'lie  side  oats 
commonly  grown  there  are  of  the  Storm 
King  and  Tartar  King  varieties,  which 
have  short,  jdiimp  kernels.  These  ker¬ 
nels  j)ack  closely  together,  and  a  bushel 
of  them  will  sometimes  weigh  more  than 
a  bushel  of  Welcome  or  similar  oats  of 
the  branching  type.  Side  oats  like  Storm 
King  and  Tartar  King  have  very  thick 
hulls,  and  when  gi'own  under  .slightly  un- 
favoi'able  conditions  often  produce  only 
one  kej-nel  to  the  .spikelet,  this  kernel 
being  enclosed  in  two  hulls.  Side  oats 
of  this  type  are  much  more  likely  to  i)ro- 
duce  these  so-called  double  kernels  than 
WelcouH*  or  other  branching  tyi)es.  and 
when  conditions  are  not  of  the  best  they 
ai-e  usually  light  in  weight.  The  light 
weight  of  the  oats  grown  on  the  rich  soil 
of  the  Schley  e.state  were  j)robably  due 
to  the  fact  that  these  oats  lodged  before 
maturity  and  therefore  did  not  fill  w’ell. 

C.  W'.  W'AKBUKTO.N. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Hay  Caps;  Their  Make  and  Use 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  has  issiuxl  Farmers’  liulletin 
077  on  “llay  Caps.”  This  pamphlet 
gives  a  very  good  story  of  the  caps  used 
^  many  localities  for  protecting  clover 
and  Alfalfa  hay.  i\Iany  of  our  I’eadei's 
probably  never  saw  a  hay  cap.  but  the 
picture  at  Fig.  4()1  w'ill  give  a  good  idea 
of  it.  This  represents  a  piece  of  Innivy 
duck  or  canvas  .‘{fi  inches  square.  At  each 
corner  is  attached  a  .small  ball  of 
ment  properly  fa.stened  with  cloth  s( 
to  give  weight  enough  to  hold  the  cover 
down  firmly.  In  .some  cases  a  handful 
of  sand  is  .sewed  into  each  corner  of  the 
cover,  or  half  a  horseshoe  or  a  heavy  nut. 
'J'he  object  of  the  weight  is  to  pi-t>vent 
the  cap  from  being  blown  away.  There 
are  commercial  caps  of  wood  pulp  which 
do  not  seem  to  be  satisfactory  on  the 
whole  as  the  cloth  cap. 
duck  or  unbleached  muslin 
made  wateri)roof  by  painting  it  with  oil, 
l)arafhn,  gelatin  or  soap  and  iron  sul¬ 
phate.  This  eual)le.s  it  to  .shed  water, 
but  in  general  the  watei-proof  caps  do  not 
seem  to  have  much  advantage  ov(‘r  the 
plain  cloth.  The  object  of  the  cap,  of 
(■ourse,  is  to  .shed  rain  and  previ'ut  an 
ordinary  shower  fi'oni  soaking  into  the 
haycock.  In  some  ))arts  of  the  country 
where  the  weather  is  naturally  dry  the 
hay  caps  are  little  used.  In  fact,  they 
are  not  necessary,  but  in  many  rainy  sec¬ 
tions  it  is  impossible  to  make  high-class 
clover  hay  without  tlnun.  As  is  well 
known  the  best  way  to  cure  clovei-  or 
Alfalfa  is  to  keei)  it  in  the  cock  or  swath 
.  so  that  it  may  fully  sweat  out,  and  the 
hay  cap  makes  it  possible  to  carry  out 
this  plan  fully.  There  seems  to  be  no 
question  about  the  improved  quality  of 
the  hay  made  under  one  of  these  caps. 
It  has  better  color,  is  not  so  likely  to 
ferment  or  decay,  and  has  a  higher  flavor 
and  taste,  so  that  it  is  eaten  better  by 
the  stock.  This  bulletin  tells  all  about 
hay  caps  and  how  to  make  them,  and 
while  it  is  late  in  the  season  now  for  full 
use.  it  would  pa.v  any  farmer  in  a  rainy 
section  to  study  thi.s  proposition. 


Notes  From  a  Mcuyland  Garden 

Dne  does  not  have  to  go  far  north  to 
find  a  very  dilTerent  climate.  Hence  the 
difficulty  in  advising  people  about  garden 
matters  in  a  different  climate.  A  week 
ago  I  Avas  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  (Jul.y 
(5-10).  My  garden  peas,  starting  May 
10,  had  Avound  up  with  the  latest  ones 
June  17.  But  here,  not  more  than  225 
miles  north  of  us,  I  saAV  fresh-looking 
peas  just  filling  and  Avitb  blooms  still 
showing.  Lettuce,  which  had  long  run 
to  seed  here,  was  just  finely  headed  and 
showed  no  signs  of  bolting  to  bloom.  The 


earliest  tomato  plants  wei'o  just  beginning  ] 
to  .set  little  green  tomatoes,  while  down 
here  Ave  had  been  eating  them  .since  June 
20,  and  on  my  return  found  that  a  great 
surplus  of  Bonn.v  Best  had  been  sold  to 
the  grocers.  And  even  in  Jul.v  when 
north  I  AA'ore  a  suit  of  clothing  Avhich  I 
had  not  had  on  here  since  last  Winter. 

A  cou])le  of  hundred  miles  north  make  a 
great  difference  in  conditions.  'Pherefore, 
in  rc'ading  dates  for  planting  in  one  .sec¬ 
tion,  alloAvance  mu.st  be  made  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  climate.  If  the  man  on  Long 
Island  reads  that  I  h.ave  jdanted  early 
toniiitoes  April  1.5  he  Avould  probably 
have  a  hard  time  to  save  them  if  |)lanted 
at  that  date  on  Long  Island.  In  fact. 
Ave  often  haA'O  to  put  i)rotectors  over  them 
here. 

The  rain  last  week  tei-minated  a  long 
period  of  dry  and  cool  weather,  and  in 
riding  some  miles  yesterday.  1  noticed 
A’ery  great  differences  in  the  tomato  fields 
passed.  Some  Avere  in  fine  shape  and 
looked  as  though  they  Avould  be  ready  for 
the  canners  earl.v  in  August.  Other 
fields  are  so  .small  and  late  that  they  can 
hardl.A’  giA'e  much  crop  before  last  of 
August.  !Much.  of  course,  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  weather,  but  it  looks 
as  though  a  large  i)art  of  the  area  planted 
in  tomatoes  will  be  very  late  giving  a 
crop.  This  Avill  make  it  difficult  for  the 
canners  to  start  early  and  have  a  good 
long  run.  But  with  faA'orable  weather 
through  Sei)tember  and  our  normal  first 
frost  late  in  October  there  may  be  a  fair 
crop  made.  Last  year  there  was  frost 
in  many  tomato  Sections  in  September, 
and  the  crop  Avas  very  short.  The  im¬ 
mense  incrtuise  in  acreage  Avill  have  a 
great  effect  in  increa.sing  the  general 
amount  packed,  even  if  the  season  is  as 
short  as  last  year. 

The  acreage  here  in  SAA’eet  potatoes  has 
also  been  greatly  increased,  and  I  notice 
that  many  are  pi-eparing  for  planting 
cuttings  of  the  vines  to  grow  bedding 
stock  for  next  Spring.  Sometime.s  the 
cuttings  set  in  early  August  grow  larger 
than  Avanted  for  bedding,  and  many  of 
them  go  into  the  shijjping  crop.  Po¬ 
tatoes  grown  from  these  Summer  outtings 
are  more  easily  kept  in  Winter  than 
those  groAvn  from  the  Spring-set  plants. 
’Phe  same  difference  in  earliness  is  shoAvn 
in  the  sweet  potato  fields  as  in  the  tomato 
fiehl.s.  In  some  fields  the  vines  have 
I)retty  Avell  covered  the  ground,  while  in 
many  others  they  are  sim()ly  bunched  on 
the  ridge  and  have  hardly  .started  to  run. 
This  is -from  the  drawings  of  first  si)rout*- 
ing  and  the  biter  sproutings,  and  makes 
the  difference  betAveeu  those  ready  to  shij) 
in  August  and  September  and  those  that 
will  be  stoia'd  for  Winter.  For  the 
Northern  .shii)ping,  of  course,  the  chief 
A'arieties  of  sweet  potatoes  groAvn  are  the 
dry  Jersey  type.  But  for  home  use  there 
is  an  increa.se  in  the  production  of  the 
yam  sorts,  like  Nancy  Hall  and  Hyman, 
or  Southern  Queen.  The  Nancy  Hall  is 
one  of  the  finest,  soft,  pumiikin  color  and 
very  sweet.  The  Hyman  is  light  yelloAV 
in  flesh,  and  of  rather  poor  quality  in 
early  Winter,  but  gets  very  good  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March  later.  It  is  flu 
easif'st  to  keep  of  all  the  SAveet  potato 
ti-ibe.  I  liave  kept  them  in  bulk  in  an 
ordinary  cellar. 

The  (lolden  ('ream  sugar  corn  is  a  cross 
of  the  Golden  Bantam  and  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman.  It  has  the  same  scattered  char¬ 
acter  of  the  grains  on  the  cid).  like  tin* 
Country  Gentleman,  and  the  color  of  the 
Golden  Bantam.  It  is  a  Aveek  later  than 
the  Golden  Bantam  and  has  longer  ears. 

In  quality  it  is  fully  equal  to  the  Ban¬ 
tam.  Both  these  varieties  are  now  past, 
and  StowelPs  Evergreen  is  coming  in. 

I  have  plots  of  the  Stowell  from  Northern 
seed  and  also  from  home-groAvn  .seed.  The 
home-grown  seed  has  attained  a  larg(*r 
growth  of  stalk,  and  comes  in  as  a  good 
.succession  and  better  ear.s  than  that  from 
Northern  seed.  In  fact,  for  the  main 
crop,  the  home-grOAvn  seed  is  far  superior, 
being  acclimated,  an  important  matter 
with  corn  of  any  sort.  AV.  p.  MASSEY. 
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Vpiit  blame  him, 

i:  Ford  Owner. 

bur  tire  costs 
depend  onYOU 


YOU  have  the  remedy 
for  high  tire  cost  with¬ 
in  easy  reach.  Increase 
your  tire  mileage  and  keep  your  cost  per 
mile  for  casings  at  before-the-war  figures 
by  equipping  your  Ford  with  the 
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ShockAbsoriwr 
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For 

FORD 

Cars 


“You  used 
great  deal.”  ‘ 
tossel.  “But 
ness  Ave  gave 


to  scold  your  boy  .Tosh  a 
Yes,”  replied  Parmer  Corn- 
he’s  even  for  any  uneasi- 
him.  All  we  think  about 


noAV  is  runnin’  the  farm  and  investin’ 
money  in  war  bonds  in  a  way  he’ll  ap- 
rrove  of  when  he  gets  home.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 


The  Hassler  Shock  Absorber  lifts  the  weight  of  the  car  off  thetfres.  It  cushions 
every  iolt  and  jar.  It  prevents  sidesway  and  upthrow,  reduces  rattling  and  vibration. 

The  Hassler  Shock  Absorber  will  immediately  increase  your  tire  mileage.  It  will 
pay  fori  tself  every  time  you  ride  3,000  miles.  It  will  enable  you  to  get  thousands  of 
extra  miles  out  of  every  set  of  casings. 

It  will  help  you  do  your  little  to  avert  a  rubber  famine  among  our  gallant  Allies, 
and  keep  down  the  first  cost  of  tires  here  at  home. 


It  will  make  your  Ford  ride  as  smoothly  as  a  $2,000  car. 

10-Day  Free  Trial  Offer 

Write  todey  for  FREE  TRIAL  BLANK  end  we  will 
here  a  set  of  Jleiiler.  pnt  on  yonr  Ford  wlthont  a  eent 
of  eipen.e  to  yon.  Try  them  10 day..  Then,  If  yon 
•re  wllllnr  to  do  withont  them,  they 
will  be  fehen  off  withont  eharpe. 

Bon't  ride  without  lieitler.  .imply 
bee.n.e  .omeone  dl.eonr.ce.  you 
from  tryinc  them.  Aeeept  tbi.  offer 
nnd  eee  fop  yonnelf.  Orer  400,000 
.et.  In  u.e.  Write  today— NOW. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc. 

1828  Spruce  St.  Indinaapolif,  lod. 
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CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust- 

ingj^  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND.  Beacon,  New  York 


SUMMER  PLANTING 
RECOMMENDED  FOR 

LYMAN’S 

CUARANTEED 
GENUINE 


Its  superiority  proven  by  agricultural  college  tests 
and  by  actual  field  tests  all  over  the  country.  Does 
not  winterkill  like  other  varieties.  Heaviest  yields. 
Highest  in  feeding  value.  Be  sure  to  plant  genuine 
Grimm.  Certificate  of  genuiness  furnished  with 
each  lot  of  my  seed.  Book  “How  I  discovered  the 
Grimm  Alfalfa’'  and  seed  sample  free. 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn. 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 
Hardy  Dakota  Grown 

ALFALFA 

For  August  .Skeking 

>'  E\V  Low  I’rices  good  until  Sept.  1st,  1918,  if  ordered 
trom  this  ad. 

The  Famous  Registered : 

Disco  28  Alfalfa  ....  28c.  per  lb. 
Disco  38  Alfalfa  ....  26c.  per  lb. 
Disco  Pedigreed  Grimm  ...  48c.  lb. 
Disco  Pedigreed  Baltic  ...  48c.  lb. 

These  are  Guaranteed  Seeds 
Over  99);;%  pure.  Order  today  and  ask  for  seed  book. 
DAKOTA  IMPROVED  SEED  CO.,  807  Lawler  St,  MITCHELL.  So.  Dak 

SEED  WHEAT 

The  Oliio  State  Experiment  Station  has  recently 
originated  ji  new  variety  of  Gladden  tVlieat.  This 
whoat  is  a  single  plant  selection  from  the  Gypsy 
and  outyieUls  its  parent  besides  having  many  other 
good  Qualities. 

pnppil  RYC  a  new  variety  origimited  by  Micliigan 
nUOLlI  ri  I  C  Experiment  Station  has  been  heavily 
outyielding  almost  all  other  varieties  of  winter  rye. 
We  also  offer  a  moderate  quantity  of  exceptionally 
pure  Poole  Wheat.  Write  for  prices. 

Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  723,  Mecliauicsburg,  Ohio 


DREER’S 

Potted  Strawberries 

Planted  now  will  prodijce  a  full  crop 
nextyear.  Our  Midsummer  Catalogue 
offers  best  varieties  and  gives  direc¬ 
tions  for  growing.  Also  offers  sea¬ 
sonable  Seeds  and  Plants  of  all  kinds. 

Alfalfa,  Crimson  Clover,  Vetch 

Best  grades.  Write  for  Leaflets  and 
price  of  Seed. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pot-Grown 
and  Runner 


StrawberryPIants 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Will  bear  fruit  next  sum¬ 
mer.  Afcio  Raspberry,  I{  I  a  c  k  b  e  r  r  y,  IGxiHebcrry, 
Currant,  Grape  Plaats,  Fruit  Trees.  SbriibH. 

VEGETABLE  PLAINTS 

Cabbage,  Celery,  ItrusHels  Sprout*.  Piirsley, 
AspurugiiH,  Rliiiburb.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

Acnara9ii«  roots,  horseradish  sets,  cabbage. 
HdpdfdSUd  beets,  onion  plants,  LETTUCE,  TOMA, 
TOES,  EGG  PLANTS,  PEPPERS  and  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 
Send  for  Price  List.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Urigtol,  Fa. 


Three  Years  Old  Asparagus  Roots 

for  next  summer's  croi>.  SI. 50  per  100;  S8  per  1.000. 
HAKRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N  Y. 


SEEDRYEForSale 

Write  for  price.s,  sample  and  date  for  delivery. 

CHARLES  ROSE,  Linley  Farm,  R.  R.  No.  I.Sprinu  Vailey,  N.  Y. 

SWEET  CLOVER.  The  great  land  builder.  Sow  it  now. 
White  Scaritlcd,  $18  Bu.  «.  BLOOMINGOALE,  Schemclady.N  T. 

Standard  Apple  BARRELS 

Prompt  shipment.  Robt.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.  Y, 


Seed  Wheat 

Grow  More  Wheat  per  Acre!  Sow  the  Right  Variety! 

** Hoffmanns  Seed  Wheat’* — 8  kinds — hardy,  prolific,  reliable — yields  well  under 
trying  weather  conditions  wherever  sown.  Is  clean — free  of  cockle,  garlic, 
chess,  rye,  smut.  Write  today  for  samples  and  free  cony  of  “Hoffman’s  Wheat  Book” — read 
descriptions  of  varieties  get  the  facts  on  wheat  culture.'.  Mention  this  paper  in  your  letter. 

A.  H.  HOFF.MAN,  Inc.,  LANDISVILLE,  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PA. 
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Cherry  and  Other  W.  N.  Y.  Crops 


The  sour  cherry  harvest  opened  in 
Western  New  York  under  the  most  fav¬ 
orable  auspices  since  the  industry  became 
firmly  grounded  as  one  of  the  important 
branches  of  the  fruit  belt’s  area.  _  Ideal 
growing  weather  and  fine  condition  of 
the  trees  for  so  disastrous  a  Winter  as 
last  insured  success. 

The  canneries  are  taking  most  of  the 
yield,  consisting  of  the  Montmorency 
and  English  Morello  varieties,  the  price 
being  six  cents  per  pound  delivered  at 
the  receiving  stations  of  the  factories. 
Sweet  cherries,  of  which  there  is  a  much 
smaller  acreage,  bring  seven  cents  per 
pound.  The  yield  has  been  very  good 
on  such  trees  as  weathered  the  Winter. 
Many  of  the  older  trees  of  this  variety 
have  died  after  throwing  out  their 
bloom,  the  heavy  Winter  calling  on  so 
much  of  their  vitality  that  they  lacked 
the  life  to  carry  out  the  fruition  period. 

Tw'O  hundred  farmerettes  have  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  cherry  harvest  in  Sodus, 
lilO  of  them  being  on  the  Sodus  Fruit 
Farm  and  making  the  largest  camp  on 
record  so  far  in  the  State.  Otlmr  units 
are  located  on  the  B.  J.  Case  farm,  the 
Dr.  Andrew  farm  and  the  Boiler  farm. 
The  girls  were  recruited  in  Rochester 
and  comprise  students  from  the  high 
schools  and  the  city  normal  .schools.  The 
general  arrangements  for  the  camps  were 
under  the  direction  of  ^liss  Ethel  R. 
Arey,  of  the  New  York  State  Food  Com¬ 
mission.  in  co-operation  with  the 
Women’s  Tjand  Army  and  the  Women’s 
Farm  Ijabor  Reserve. 

The  daily  schedule  for  the  girls  is 
somewhat  rigid  though  not  savoring  of 
hardship.  Barracks  were  improvised 


trying  conditions.  Meetings  have  been 
held  to  arouse  patriotic  sentiment 
towards  salvaging  the  crop.  Mdiere  in 
ordinary  years  from  1.50  to  200  “floaters” 
came  in  during  .Tuly  to  help  in  the  har¬ 
vest.  hardly  more  than  a  score  showed 
up  this  year.  The  price  quoted  on  evapo¬ 
rated  black  raspberries  this  year  is 
around  55  cents  per  pound,  which  is  con¬ 
siderably  in  excess  of  the  usual  price. 
The  harvesters  are  paid  three  cents  per 
quart. 

I'each  growers  in  Niagara  County  have 
completed  ,a  census  of  prospects  upon 
which  they  base  a  prediction  of  less  than 
33  per  cent  of  last  year’s  yield  for  this 
season,  or  something  less  than  350  cars. 
They  hold  that  the  grower  niiist  get  at 
least  ,$2.50  a  bushel  in  the  orchard  in 
order  to  realize  any  profit  this  year.  In 
addition  to  last  Winter’s  severity  they 
attribute  part  of  the  poor  showing  to 
the  excessive  rainfall  of  the  last  two 
seasons.  Wayne  County  will  practically 
have  no  crop  this  year.  One  prominent 
grower  reported  finding  a  solitary  peach 
in  his  large  orchard.  In  Williamson, 
Teats  Brothers  have  lost  large  blocks  of 
their  trees  and  are  replacing  them  with 
young  trees.  In  normal  years  they  often 
make  season  shipments  of  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  cars  of  peaches.  In  their  orchards 
the  young  trees  stood  the  winter  better 
than  the  bearing  ones. 

A  plant  will  be  erected  in  Batavia  for 
the  utilization  of  skim-milk  and  soy 
beans  as  the  principal  ingredients  in  the 
making  of  cream,  buttermilk  and  butter 
products.  It  is  planned  to  operate  a 
number  of  trucks  25  to  40  miles  out  of 
Batavia  to  pick  up  the  milk.  Brodiic- 
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Hauling  Cherries  to  a  Western  N.  Y.  Canning  House 


and  something  of  a  military  discipline 
maintained.  All  the  camps  were  placed 
accessible  to  I.ake  Ontario  and  swim¬ 
ming  was  arranged  for  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  diversions.  The  daily  order  was  ar¬ 
ranged  as  follows;  Rise,  5:15;  break¬ 
fast,  ()  :3() ;  on  the  job,  7;  lunch.  12; 
rest  hour,  12  :30-l  :30  ;  work,  1 :30-5  :30  ; 
dinner,  (5;  swimming,  7:30;  to  bed,  t) ; 
lights  out,  9  :.30.  Smaller  units  have 
been  sent  out  to  other  places  for  work 
on  various  crops  and  these  will  be  aug¬ 
mented  as  the  season  advances.  Palmyra 
has  a  Tinit  of  10  girls  on  berries  and 
beans ;  15  at  Hilton  on  cheri-ies ;  10  at 
Alton  on  cherries ;  30  at  (leneva  on  cher¬ 
ries  and  beans,  and  .six  at  Ro.se  on  the 
muck  i)lots. 

Incidental  with  the  handling  of  the 
cherries  by  the  canneries  a  new  tem¬ 
porary  market  has  been  opened  up  in 
the  utilization  of  the  pits  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  numks 
for  the  army.  Cherry  pits,  peach  pits 
and  cocoanut  shells  are  used  for  their 
charcoal  content  in  the  air  filter  chamber 
of  the  masks.  It  is  said  charcoal  inade 
in  this  way  is  far  superior  to  the  filter¬ 
ing  charcoal  from  wood  used  by  all  the 
other  nations  and  the  government  is 
desirous  ,  of  contracting  at  an  attractive 
figui-e  for  all  available  supplies  of  these 
heretofore  waste  materials.  The  price 
named  to  AVayne  county  canneries  was 
$7..5()  per  ton. 

The  raspbei-ry  hai-vest  opened  in  good 
shape  and  the  crop  everywhere  is  the 
most  favorable  for  years  back.  The  can¬ 
neries  made  contracts  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  at  10  cents  per  quart,  which 
is  the  highest  price  in  years.  After 
many  years  of  experimenting  the  Colum¬ 
bians  liave  proved  best  ad.-ipted  to  the 
Bake  Ontario  district  where  so  many 
canneries  are  found.  Some  Cuthberts 
ai-e  grown  also  but  the  acreage  is  much 
smaller.  The  black  raspberry,  once 
standard  throughout  Western  New  Y'ork, 
still  is  heavily  cropped  in  the  Dundee 
district  but  elsewhere  has  yielded  to  the 
Columbian,  which  is  more  resistant  to 
di.sease  and  of  longer  life.  The  Dundee 
blackcap  crop  is  very  large  this  year,  the 
bushes  having  brought  on  the  yield  under 
ideal  conditions.  However,  one  difliculty 
is  that  of  harvesters.  The  usual  influx 
of  transient  labor  is  not  in  evidence  thi.s 
year  and  with  what  local  labor  is  avail¬ 
able  the  crop  is  being  gathered  under 


tion  will  commence  on  October  1.  The 
parent  company,  the  Neutral  Creamery 
Company  of  Buffalo,  is  capitalized  at 
$50(),0f)()  and  will  also  start  a  branch  at 
l.ancaster  similar  to  that  planned  for 
B.atavia. 

The  Apple  Shippers’  Association  is 
urging  that  growers  lose  no  time  in  plac¬ 
ing  their  orders  for  barrels,  now  that  a 
fair  crop  is  a.ssured.  The  talk  of  barrel 
famine  is  declared  to  be  groundless  if 
the  growers  Avill  at  once  place  their 
ord(M-s  with  the  cooperages.  AA’hile 
much  of  the  barrel  material  comes  from 
jMissouri  and  Arkansas  the  railroad  ad¬ 
ministration  has  anticipated  the  early 
needs,  and  i)laced  such  materials  on  the 
priority  list.  C’ontracts  are  now  being 
made  on  a  basis  of  85  cents  i)er  barrel, 
which  may  be  called  a  stabilized  price. 

A.  ir.  p. 


Winter-Killing  in  Orchards 

During  the  fearful  and  long-continued 
cold  of  last  Winter  great  damage  was 
done  to  apple  trees  in  the  Northern  part 
of  the  country.  A  few  reports  follow. 
AVe  want  further  statements,  so  as  to 
know  the  real  facts  : 

The  damage  to  apple  trees  certainly  is 
serious  in  this  section,  especially  Bald- 
win.s,  the  main  commercial  apple.  In  our 
orchard  nearly  every  Baldwin  was  killed. 
I  have  (Iravenstein  about  12  years  old 
that  have  leafed  out,  but  look  to  be  in  a 
weak  condition.  I  have  not  seen  any 
damaged  trunks.  I  know  of  no  attempt 
to  do  anything  to  overcome  the  damage. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  nothing  can 
be  done.  The  heart  of  the  limbs  show 
damage.  McIntosh,  Red  Astrachan  and 
A’’ellow  Transparent  in  orchard  with 
Baldwin  do  not  show  damage.  c.  S.  A. 

New  Hampshire. 

AA’liat  you  say  on  page  830  about  a{)- 
ple  trees  I  think  is  quite  true.  I  started 
a  very  small  orchard  of  one-year-old 
trees  in  the  Fall  of  1915,  and  I  can  cer¬ 
tainly  see  a  marked  contrast  between  the 
Baldwin,  Spy,  Greening  and  AA’ealthy. 
Having  just  a  few  trees  (about  50)  I 
have  been  able  to  give  them  special  care  ; 
sprayed  eight  times  last  Summer  for  the 
apple  aphis,  and  protected  the  trees  from 
the  jack  rabbits  with  lime-sulphur,  stock 
solution  and  roof  paint.  Everything  was 
going  tine  until  .Tack  Frost  got  busy  last 


—  all  over  the  farm 

The  Barrett  Everlastic  System  of  Roofings  makes 
it  possible  for  you  to  have  at  a  low  price  just  the 
kind  of  roof  you  need  on  any  steep-roofed  building. 

There  is  a  style  for  every  purpose,  including  ar¬ 
tistic  red  or  green  slate-surfaced  shingles,  or  the 
same  roofing  in  rolls  as  well  as  the  highest  grade 
of  “rubber”  roofing. 

The  Everlastic  System  of  Roofings  means  jra/ 
economy  in  roofing  for  the  home  and  farm.  Read  brief 
descriptions  of  four  styles  below. 


Everlastic 
“Rubber”  Roofing 

A  recognized  standard  among 
so-called  “rubber”  roofings. 
Famous  for  its  durability.  Made 
of  the  best  waterproofing  ma¬ 
terials,  it  defies  wind  and  weath¬ 
er  and  insures  dry,  comfortable 
buildings  under  all  weather 
conditions. 

Everlastic 

Slate-Surfaced  Roofing 

A  high-grade  roll  roofing,  sur¬ 
faced  nvith  genuine  crushed  slate 
in  two  natural  shades,  red  or 
green.  Never  needs  painting. 
Colors  are  permanent.  Hand¬ 
some  enough  for  a  home,  eco¬ 
nomical  enough  for  a  bam  or 
garage.  Combines  real  protec¬ 
tion  against  fire  with  unusual 
beauty. 


Everlastic 

Multi-Shingles 

Made  of  high-grade  felt,  thor¬ 
oughly  waterproofed  and  sur¬ 
faced  avith  crushed  slate  in 
natural  colors,  either  red  or 
green.  Laid  in  strips  of  Jour 
shingles  in  one  at  far  less  cost 
in  labor  and  time  than  for 
wooden  shingles.  Gives  you  a 
roof  of  unusual  artistic  beauty 
that  resists  fire  and  weather. 

Everlastic 
Tylike  Shingles 

Made  of  the  same  durable 
slate-surfaced  (red  or  green) 
material  as  Everlastic  Multi- 
Shingles  but  cut  into  individual 
shingles,  8  x  12^4  inches.  Laid 
like  wooden  shingles  but  cost 
loss. 


Write  for  Free  Booklet.  For  further  details  write  nearest  office 
for  free  illustrated  booklet  covering  all  of  these  types  of  I'oofing. 


Th* 


Company 


New  York  Chicafo  Phil.adelphia  Roston  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Cincinnati  Pitlsburch  Detroit  Rirmineham  Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
Nashville  Salt  Lake  City  Seattle  Peoria 

THE  BARRETT  CO.,  Limited:  Montreal 

Winnipeg  Vancouver  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Halifax. N.  S.  Sydney,  N.  S. 


il  Toronto  j'  JJai'  ■|il|||l 


WELL  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 
Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  Stale  Si.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

That  beats  them  all.  One  horse  euts  two  rows.  Car¬ 
ries  to  the  shock.  Worked  hy  1,  2  or  3  men.  No  dan¬ 
cer.  No  twine.  Free  trial.  Wo  also  make  STUMP 
PUllfRS  and  TILE  DITCHERS.  Caialoe  free.  Acents 
Wanted,  h.  D.  BENNETT  &  CO..We8tervilIe.O. 


for  Culverts 


ust-resistanl. 

Durable,  with 

Copper  Steel  base— 

Copper  Steel  Galvanized 
makes  safe,  substantial  roadway  culverts. 

Aponno  is  the  hichest  quality  galvanized  product  manufac¬ 
tured  for  Culverts,  Flumes.Tanks,  Roofing,  Spouting,  Garages, 
and  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  The  added  Keystone  indi¬ 
cates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used.  Time  and  weather  have  proved  that  Apollo-Kky.stone  Sheets  last  longest 
in  actual  service.  Sold  by  weight  b.v  leading  dealers.  Kkystonk  Copper  Stkei.  is  al.so  unnqualed  for  Roofing 
Tin  Plates.  Send  for  “Bettor  Buildings"  and  “Apollo”  booklets.  They  are  valuable  to  all  sheet  metal  users. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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FAKBANKS  HORSE  &  Ca 


Maiiufactuiets 


j  Winter.  All  the  Baldwins  are  dead,  also 
the  Greeninp.s.  Some  of  the  Spy  put  out, 
leaves,  but  they  have  made  no  new  Avood. 
Some  of  the  Wealthy  have  made  .about 
two  inches  new  wood  to  date,  and  the 
leaves  are  light  in  color;  in  fact,  some 
have  a  decided  Autumn  tint.  Now  the 
que.stion  is  what  shall  a  man  do  with 
these  trees  that  received  a  setback,  al¬ 
though  not  killed  outright?  Will  they 
come  back  next  season,  or  will  they  be 
ruined,  and  the  onl.v  thing  to  do  will  be 
to  replant  this  Fall?  Will  it  t.ake  as  long 
to  nurse  these  three-year-old  trees  to  ma¬ 
turity  as  to  start  afresh  with  new  trees 
next  Fall  ?  F.  L.  D. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  Winter  injury  here  the  same 
as  elsewhere.  In  looking  over  different 
orchards  I  find  many  contradictions.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  greatest  loss 
seems  to  be  where  poor  drainage  exists, 
and  where  trees  have  been  been  neglected. 
In  one  orchard  Avhere  the  be.st  of  care  has 
been  given  for  years  there  is  quite  a  loss 
of  Baldwins.  In  our  OAvn  orchards  King 
has  suffered  most,  Avhile  Baldwins  are  af¬ 
fected  very  little.  Dead  limbs  are  found 
all  through  the  Greenings.  Seemingly, 
the  cold  Winter  has  brought  out  the  Aveak 
spots  in  the  tree.s.  and  the  dead  limbs 
and  dying  trees  tell  the  story.  I  do  not 
see  that  anything  can  be  done,  except  to 
saAV  off  the  dead  limbs,  and  certainly  a 
dead  tree  is  no  good  except  for  fireAVood. 
It  seems  to  be  a  clear  case  of  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest.  The  longer  I  live  and 
-watch  the  trees  as  they  gi-oAV  up.  the 
more  I  realize  Avhat  a  precarious  existence 
is  that  of  a  tree.  Maybe  these  men  aa'Iio 
haA'c  been  going  around  hoAvling  over¬ 
production  may  be  silenced  noAV  for  a 
while.  AV.  A.  BA,S.SETT. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  damage  to  apple  trees  in  this 
State  Avas  very  .serious.  In  many  sec¬ 
tions  the  tender  Auirietie.s,  particularly 
the  Baldwin,  Avere  nearly  all  ruined. 
Some  ])ersons  estimated  the  loss  in  Frank¬ 
lin  County  alone  as  high  as  $.^00,000. 
The  only  apple  in  our  oavu  orchard  that 
Avill  giA'e  us  any  fruit  this  year  is  the 
Tolman  SAveet.  The  Bellflower,  whiph 
blossomed  sparingly,  did  not_  set  any 
fruit.  Few  orchardists  in  this  section 
Avill  take  the  risk  to  set  more  Bakhvin 
trees.  CHAS.  S,  POPE. 

Maine. 


*Eh^me 

Selected  by  over 
150.000  ’Farmers 


ECORDS  made  by  over  150,000  I 
practical  farmers  buying  over 
$10,000,000  worth  of  Fairbanks- 
Morse  “Z’’  Farm  Engines  have  never 
been  equaled  in  Engine  history. 

Demand,  as  they  did: 

1.  Fairbanks-Morse  Quality.  9 

2.  Economy  in  first  and  fuel  cost, 
and  low  upkeep, 

3.  Simplicity  and  Staunch  Durability. 

4.  Light-weight,  Substantial,  Fool-proof. 

5.  Gun-barrel  Cylinder  Bore. 

6.  Leak -proof  Compression. 

7.  Complete  with  Built-in  Magneto. 

8.  More  than  Rated  Power. 


You  Also  Get  Service 
from  your  Local  Dealer 

Your  local  dealer  has  just  the 
type  "Z”  for  your  needs  in  stock 
—waiting  for  you.  Buy  from 
him.  He  is  prepared  to  give 
prompt  delivery  and  personal 
service  right  where  you  live. 


The  3  and  6  H.  P.  sizes 
are  built  to  use  kerosene, 
distillate,  stove  oil,  tops  or 
gasoline.  The  Wz  H.P.  size 
uses  gasoline  only. 


Tho  only 

practical  fruit  jar 
_  wrench  on  the  market. 
"Guaranteed  as  represented,  No 
'effort  or  straining.  Tightens  caps 
more  securely  than  any  other 
known  method  and  unscrews  tho 
tightest  caps  easily,  {Saves  its 
cost  in  caps  and  rings.  No  cut¬ 
ting  or  prying  with  knife  neces* 
cary.  A  child  can  use  it.  Indispens- 
iiblo  to  those  using  tho  wonderful 
©ew  One  Period  Cold  Pack  method 
of  canning:  now  beinj?  taught  by 
thousands  of  U.  S.  demonstrat¬ 
ors.  It's  simply  wonderful  emd 
wonderfully  simple.  Send 
2^5c  today.  Tell  your 
friends  and  your 
dealer. 


Self-Locking  FRUIT  JAR  WRENCH 

Can’t  Slip — the  More  You  Pull 
the  Tighter  it  Grips 


Simple — Practical.  Works  easier  25c 

than  a  can  opener.  The  one  uten-  pajj 

sil  you  need  and  haven't  got. 

^  Show  this  od, 

TheW.  H.  Schaefer  Co.  Dept.  208  Toledo,  Ohio  to  your  dealer 


Mogul  Ensilage  Cutters 
and  Heavl-Duti  Engines 

SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  QUICK  BUYERS 

Says  a  customer  who  has  one  of  our  Heavi- 
Buti  enuines:  “While  I  have  only  had  the 
sneine  two  years  she  has  more  than  paid  for 
herself  on  outside  work.”  Now  this  gentle- 
man  has  an  engine  for  notliing  and  liis  own 
work  done.  AUK  YOU  BUVINU  AN  EN¬ 
GINE  FOR  SOMEONE  ELSE?  WHA" 
NOT  NOW  BUY  ONE  FOR  YOUR  OWN 
WORK?  Use  it  and  make  money  for  your¬ 
self  instead  of  yonr  neighl)or.  The  Two  Fnel 
HeaA'i-Bnti  rnns  on  gasoline  or  kerosene. 
Tlie  Mogul  ensilage  cutter  is  in  a  class  Ijy 
itself.  Get  information  on  both  today.  Catalog 
and  special  price  free  if  you  act  at  once. 


CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE 
202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


CO. 


r 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you* U  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.**  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Over  no  years  ago  I  Avas  selling  apple 
ti-ees  in  the  region  of  Bay  of  Quinto, 
Ontario,  and,  hearing  of  Philip  ^Ying, 
10  miles  north  of  Brockville  (near  Og- 
densburg,  N.  Y.,  about  4.5  degrees  north 
latitude  (Maine  is  4.3  degrees  to  47  de¬ 
grees)  as  having  planted  mneb  for  20 
years,  I  visited  him,  and  learned  partion- 
iars.  After  that  I  took  to  Bay  of  Quinto 
region  (north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  op¬ 
posite  CisAvego,  N.  Y.)  only  such  trees  as 
liad  .succeeded  ,at  I’liilip*  Wing’s,  the 
latitude  being  nearly  the  same.  There 
Avere  11  or  12  kinds.  T  state  them  as 
I’m-  as  I  can  remember,  Fameuse,  Pomme 
Grise,  Seek  no  Further,  Bed  Astraehan, 
Tolman  SAveet.  ITnbbardston  Nonsuch, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Wageuer  and  a 
crab  (perhaps  only  one  crab  Avas  current 
then).  He  had  planted  2.000  trees_  of 
the  kinds  then  poi)ular.  All  had  failed 
hut  the.se  11  or  12.  I  saAV  the  remains 
of  his  experiment ;  hoAV  the  several  kinds 
failed,  so  far  as  their  remains  snrviAmd. 
iSIost  of  them  hiyst  hark  on  south  side 
of  body,  if  they  survived  long  enough  to 
grow  a  body.  The  Swaar  grcAV  to  a  tuft 
of  toj)  and  some  of  root  iu  10  or  12 
years,  aud  died — a  top  like  that  of  formal 
Catalpa.  V.  E.  P. 

Maine,  » 

IVe  have  liad  quite  a  number  of  reports 
of  injury  to  apide  trees  as  a  result  of  the 
severe  cold  last  Winter.  Beach  trees 
wei'e  injured  to  a  mueli  greater  extent 
than  apijles.  many  of  them  .so  severely 
liat  tlu'.v  Avill  never  recover.  The  effect 
of  the  injui’y  to  api)le  trees  shoAvs  itself 
in  A’arious  Avays.  Sometimes  the  trunk, 
and  ficcasionally  some  of  the  larger 
In-anclies,  sidit,  leaving  cracks  from  an 
eighth  to  half  :in  inch  Avide.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  inner  hark  and  eam- 
linm  layer  of  the  trunk  turns  hroAvn  or 
black.  This  indicates  that  the  tissue  has 
been  destroyed,  thus  preventing  the  nat¬ 
ural  movement  of  Avater  from  the  roots 
to  the  to))  of  the  tree.  The  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture  causes  the  foliage  to  turn  yelloAV,  and 
may  entirely  defoliate  and  result  in  the 
death  of  the  tree.  Sometimes  the  injury 
to  the  cambium  layer  only  occurs  on  one 
side  of  the  trunk,  in  Avhich  ease  that  side 
of  the  tree  Avill  he  afl’ec-ted,  Avhile  the 
other  side  is  perfectly  healthy.  Certain 
varieties,  among  AAdiieli  are  BaldAvin,  King, 
Grimes  and  in  some  Cii.ses  Duchess,  are 
more  generally  affected  tlmn  others.  There 
.seems  to  he  A’cry  little  that  one  can  do 
noAV  to  ovei-come  this  ininry-  fl'rees  that 
are  Lacking  in  vigor  might  he  partially 
revived  by  fairly  heavy  apidications  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  although  for  best  results 
this  should  he  applied  in  May  or  .Tune. 
A  heuAyv  inaining  of  Aveak  trees  next 
'Winter  or  Si)ring  Avill  aLso  he  heli)ful. 
Diaivided  it  is  folloAved  up  by  i)r<)per 
fertiliz.ation  and  culture.  A  mound  of 
earth  diatwii  u))  around  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  to  a  height  of  10  to  12  inche.s  just 
before  the  ground  freezes,  should  also  he 
beneficial  not  only  Avitli  Aveak  trees,  but 
also  Avith  tlios('  Avhich  are  now  ])erfoctly 
healthy.  Bridge-grafting  has  been  at- 
temi)ted  iu  some  cases,  Avith  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  success.  This  method  is  in  most 
cases  impractical.  Arthur  j.  farley. 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station,  1 


August  .3,  lois 

DontSend 
a  Penny 

Jnst  write  stating  size  and  width—  1^ 
that’s  all.  We’ll  send  the  shoes  promptly.  We  want 
yon  tosee  these  shoes  at  our  risk.  Examine  them,  try 
them  on— and  then  decide  as  to  whether  or  not  you 
wish  to  keep  them.  Our  special  bargain  price  is  only 
83.96  per  pair  while  they  last,  delivery  charges  pre¬ 
paid.  We  send  them  to  you,  not  a  cent  in  advance  so 
that  you  can  compare  them  with  any  $5.00  or  $6.00 
shoes.  If  you  don’t  think  this  the  biggest  shoe  bargain 
you  can  get  anywhere,  send  the  shoes  back  at  our 
expense.  You  won’t  be  out  a  cent. 

Stylish  and 
Dur^e 

Made  of  flrenoine  leatb* 
cr  in  (Tun  metal,  popular 
Btylo  8win^  toe  last.  BIu- 
cher  style.  Comfortable, 
substantial  ,lonfT  wearinar, 
frenuine  oak  leather  soles 
—reinforced  shank  r 
cap.  Military  heel. .Be 
expert  workmanship. 

Black  only.  Sizes  - 
6  to  11.  ^ _ 

$3:25 

on  arrival.  If  on 
examination  you 
don't  find  the;, 
the  preatest  shoe 
bari^ain  of  the 
year,  return 
them  and  back 
fToca  y  r 

money.  No  i  _ 

oblipraUon,  J  Bnf 

M  r— l^oamuBt 

you»  f  send  at  once 

to  be  sure  of 
ffettinf?  them.  A 
,  sale  like  this  soon 
sells  the  stock. 

SEND  NOW 

Just  your  request.  No 
money  now.  Wait  until 
boycome.  We  ship  them  pre- 
^paid.  Koep  them  only  if  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way.  Be  sure  to  (dva 
size  and  '.idth.  Send  now  while  sale  is  on-  Send  no  money. 

Leonard'Morton  &  Co.,DepU4003ChIcaKO 

loft 
OfH 

men-Where  You  Want  HI 

““DON'T  DEPEND  ON  WIND““*^ 

For  the  Summer’s  water  supply!  Our  small  pump¬ 
ing  engine  will  pump  water  when  and  where  you 
want  it.  Both  portable  and  stationary  type.  Other 
tough  jobs  easily  handled  too.  Order  now  the  com¬ 
plete  engine  and  pump  j  ack  hero  shown  and  be  safe. 
Only  $3.50  Yearly  Cost  on  Investment 

Which  is  interest  charge.  Cheaper,  more  reliable  than  —  t 
wind  mills.  For  simphcl^  Galloway  Engines  are  unex-  P  ■ 
colled.  Leave themrunnin^withoutattentionforhours! 

300,000  satisfied  Galloway  customers— some  near  you 
—testify  to  the  quality  of  Galloway  Enjdnes.  '^’actors. 
Spreaders. Separators.  Until  further  notice  thi^rice  of 

S66 .40  for  complete  water-cooled^  pumping  emnne  and 
oubte-geared  belt-drive  pump-jack.  Order  now  1 
EVERY  SIZE  — FREE  ENGINE  BOOK  READY^AII^ 


WATER! 


EVERY  SIZE  — FREE  _ _ _ _ 

engine  sizes  from  1?^  to  is  h.p.  heavy  duty  portabl^ 
or  stationary  operate  on  any  fuel.  My  new  free 
engine  book  ready.  A  postal  gets  It.  Also  gives 
lowest  prices  on  hlgheat  Quality  fam 
^  impiements  of  all  kinds. 

-  Wm.GsHowayCo. 

Box275 
Waterloo,  Is. 
Close  ship- 


Price  Only 
Complete 


liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilillililiiiiiil 

FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Are  Given  to  Students  of 

Agriculture 

in  the 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

by  the 

STUDEBAKER  CORPORATION 

Full  particulars  on  application 
to  the  Dean,  College  of 
Agriculture 

UNIVERSITY  of  NOTRE  DAME 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana 

IIIMIIIIMIIIIIinMIlllllllllllllllllllMIIIIIII 


YOlIRS  FOR  THE  MORTGAGE 

Be.uitiful  17-acro  farm,  I2-i-ooiii  dwelling  will)  piodern 
impiovements ;  appraised  $17,500;  mortgage,  buys  it; 
mortgage  was  $9,.‘i00  and  foreclosed  :  also  splendid  104- 
ncre  farm  with  line  old  stone  dwelling,  lo  rooms,  at 
Jl.A.OOO;  another  dairy  farm,  30  acre.s,  10-room  dwelling 
with  improvements,  at  §9,600.  Send  for  particnlar.s. 


H.  J.  McGINLEY, 


NYACK,  NEW  YORK 


COUNTRY  HOMES  CHEAP 

Fiii-ms  and  cottages;  50  properties  in  and  around  Now 
I’allz,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  76  miles  from  Ni'w  Yoi  k  City: 
l>eantifnl,  lioalthful.  and  fertile  section;  hand.v  railroad 
and  trolley  service;  State  normal  school  located  liere; 
l  are  land  barg.ains.  Send  today  for  new  catalogue  free. 
El.TlNG  HAIIP,  .  New  Faltz,  N,  Y. 


-uiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiinMiliiiiiiiiiiiniliBi 


I  Your  Neighbor] 
I  Needs  The  Rural  | 
I  New-Yorker  | 

=  If  he  is  not  a  reader  get  = 
E  his  subscription — If  he  is  = 
E  a  subscriber  get  his  re-  E 
=  newal.  Liberal  terms  to  E 
E  agents — Write  to  E 


“  Department  “  L  ”  ~ 

I  The  Rural  New-Yorker  e 

=  333  West  30tli  Street  = 

^  12  New  Yorlt  City  ^ 

7llllllllllllllIIIIIIII|||||||i|lllllllIllllllllllE 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


The  farmers  iu  this  section  are  receiv¬ 
ing  for  eggs  42c  for  mixed,  for  white  45c. 
Ilay,  old.  .$12;  no  price  on  new.  jS^o 
new  potatoes  on  market  yet.  I’eas.  oOc 
per  peck.  All  crops  look  fine ;  more  hay 
than  expected.  Not  so  many  potatoes 
planted  as  last  year ;  more  beans. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  W.A.  o. 

Northern  Wayne  County  has  had  the 
most  favorable  Spring  in  several  years 
for  the  farmers  to  do  their  work  and 
get  their  crops  in  on  time.  Oats  and 
barley  look  fine,  with  a  good  growth  of 
straw.  Winter  wheat  and  rye,  average 
crop.  No  Spring  wheat  raised  here, 
r.eans,  smaller  acreage  than  last  year  and 
have  started  well ;  corn  is  backward  and 
fields  getting  grassy.  Ai)ples.  wbich  are 
tbe  main  crop  here,  about  SO  per  cent  of 
a  crop  on  all  varieties  except  lialdwins, 
which  are  very  uneven  and  not  over  .50 
per  cent  of  a  crop,  making  an  average 
crop  of  05  per  cent.  Dealers  asking  Sue 
and  .$1  for  barrels ;  growers  not  yet  buy¬ 
ing.  Oats  bringing  .$1  and  wheat  ,$2.10. 
Fowls.  25c  and  .‘50c ;  broilers,  25c  and 
40c.  Stores  pay  40c  for  eggs.  shii)pers  to 
New  York  42e  cash  for  strictly  fresh. 
Yeal  calves.  1.5c;  live  hogs.  1,5c;  22c  at 
local  markets  for  dressed  pork.  If  hogs 
.are  fat  it  pays  to  dress  them.  Dry  and 
farrow  cows.  .$50  to  $90  to  shippei-s. 
P.ucks  and  old  ewes,  7c  live.  I’eas.  which 
most  of  the  farmers  who  are  near  town 
grow  for  the  AY(dcott  canning  factory,  are 
a  very  good  crop,  several  crops  of  the 
early  varieties  paying  the  growers  better 
than  $.50  per  acre.  The  jirosperity  of 
Northern  AAhayne  County  farmers  very 
nuicli  dei)ends  on  the  price  the.v  receive 
for  this  ve.ar’s  ai)ple  crop.  J.  L.  t. 

AVayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

.Tune  has  been  a  coc)l  Riunmer  month  ; 
it  has  been  very  variable.  A^'ery  few  da.vs 
of  hot  weather ;  much  of  the  time  very 
cool.  ftome  report  frosts  in  various  lo¬ 
calities.  AA’e  have  been  favored  with  an 
abundance  of  rain.  AA'heat  is  looking 
better  thati  it  did  earlier  in  the  season, 
but  it  wiil  not  be  a  normal  crop.  It  is 
rijiening  very  slowly.  Corn  is  (piite  an 
uneven  crop;  some  is  kne(‘  high  at  this 
time ;  unite  a  large  amount  of  sweet  corn 
put  in  for  the  canning  factory.  Oats  and 
barley  ar(‘  making  a  very  rank  growth. 
Ilay  as  a  rule  is  not  as  heavy  as  last 
season ;  old  meadows  are  full  of  foul 
weeds.  Alfalfa  has  been  secured  in  good 
shape.  Potatoes  are  making  a  good 
growth;  not  as  many  planted  as  last 
year.  Some  contract  beans  in  and  look¬ 
ing  fine.  Cabbage  all  set  and  doing  well ; 
not  a  large  acreage  on  account  of  scarcity 
of  plants.  Strawberries  were  only  about 
half  a  croi).  and  are  all  gone.  Green 
peas  are  being  harvested  for  the  can¬ 
neries.  T’arjuers  are  in  anus  in  regard 
to  thrashers’  union.  Meetings  are  being 
I'.eld  to  take  action  thereon.  The  raise 
they  have  made  was  all  out  of  reason  and 
exorbitant.  Stock  is  doing  finely,  having 
an  excellent  i)asturage.  E.  T.  n. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


State  and  Districts  Fairs 

Aug.  10-17 — Alissouri  State  Fair.  Se- 
dalia. 

Aug.  19-20 — Illinois  Centennial.  Spring- 
field. 

Aug.  21 -.20 — Iowa  State  T’air  Dt's 
Aloines. 

Aug.  20-21 — Ohio  State  Fair,  Colum¬ 
bus. 

Aug.  20-Sept.  8 — Michigan  State  Fair. 
Di'troit. 

S<‘pt.  2-.^ — New  England  Fair.  AVorces- 
ter.  Alass. 

Sei)t.  2-0 — AA’'est  A'irginia  State  Fair, 
AA’heeling. 

Sept.  2-7 — Indiana  State  Fair,  Indian- 
aiiolis. 

Sejit  2-7 — Minnesota  State  Fair.  St. 
P.aul. 

Sept.  9-14 — Kansas  Free  Fair.  Topeka. 

Sept.  9-14 — Kentucky  State  Fair.  I.ouis- 
ville. 

Sept.  9-14  —  New  Y'ork  State  Fair, 
Syracu.se. 

Sept.  9-14 — AA’isconsin  State  Fair.  Alil- 
waukee. 

Sept.  10-20 — AA’est  Michigan  State  Fair, 
Grand  Ttapids. 

Sept.  14-21 — Kansas  State  Y  Or,  Hutch¬ 
inson. 

Sept.  10-21  —  Tennessee  State  Fair, 
Nashville. 

Sept.  17-20  —  A'ermont  State  Fair, 
AVhite  River  .Tunction. 

Sept.  21-28— Mem i)his  Tri-State  Fair, 
Memjihis.  'Pi'im. 

Sept.  21-28 — Oklahoma  State  Fair.  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City. 

Sept.  .20-Oct.  4 — Trenton  Inter-State 
Fair,  Trenton.  N.  .1. 

Sept.  .‘50-Oet.  ,5 — Oklahoma  Free  Fair, 
Muskogee. 

S(‘pt.  .20-Oct.  5 — Chattanooga  District 
Fair,  Chattanooga,  '’’enn. 

Sej)t.  ,20-Oct.  5 — East  'Tennessee  Divi¬ 
sion  Fair,  Knoxvilh*. 

Sept.  20-Oct.  5 — Mi.ssi.ssippi-Alabama 
Fair.  ATeridan,  Miss. 

Oct.  7-12— Alabama  State  Fair,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Oct.  7-i::.' — Virginia  State  Fair,  Rich¬ 
mond. 

_  Oct.  12-19 — .Southeastern  Fair  Associa¬ 
tion,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Oct.  15-27 — Texas  State  Fair.  Dallas. 

Oct.  21-20 — Alississippi  State  Fair, 
.Tackson. 

Oct.  .20-Nov.  4 — Louisiana  State  Fair, 
.Shreveport. 
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TRADE  MARK  REG. 


BEFORE 


AFTER 


Culti-Pack 
Growing  Wheat 

The  Culti-Packer  not  only  prepares  the  finest  possible  seed  bed 
for  wheat,  but  it  also  keeps  the  growing  crop  in  tip-top  condition. 


It  goe.s  over  tlte  field  breaking  any  surface 
crusts,  mellowing  the  soil  and  putting  it  in 
good  tilth.  There  is  not  the  slightest  danger 
of  injuring  the  growing  plants. 

Culti-Packing  is  especially  A^aluable  on  winter 
wheat  early  in  the  spring  when  frost  has  heaved 
the  plants  and  cracked  the  .soil,  leaving  millions 
of  roots  exposed  to  dry  up  or  freeze.  The 
Culti-Packer  will  set  the  heaved  plants  into 
place,  firm  the  soil  around  the  roots,  and  re¬ 


store  the  whole  field  to  good  growing  condition. 

The  Nebra.ska  Experiment  Station  found  that 
this  treatment  gave  an  average  increase  of  5.1 
bushels  per  acre  over  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  Culti-Packer  can  be  used  on  all  growing 
plants  —  oats,  l)eets,  .sugar  cane,  corn,  etc. 
Wheels  (juick  detachable  for  straddling  rows. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  For  Illustrated  Book 
“SOIL  SENSE” 


Culti-P adders  Are  Sold  By  John  Deere  Dealers, 


THE  DUNHAM  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Factories  at  Berea,  Ohio 


It  shows  the  Important  part  piston 
rings  play  in  producing  power,  saving 
gasoline  and  oil.  Tells  how  you  can 
have  a  clean,  dependable  motor.  It  will 
enable  you  to  judge  for  yourself  the 
claims  of  all  t3T3e3  of  piston  rings.  For 
your  own  satisfaction,  profit  and  pro¬ 
tection — send  for  your  copy  today. 
McOuav-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 
lOF  2878  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Manufacturers  of 

McQuay-Norris  \  e.a.k.A^oop'  Piston  Rings  | 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Best 


s 


Roofong 

W  Freight 
Paid 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Waliboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  Wo  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  873 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO., 

823  673  Cincinnnti,  0. 


THE 'SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier  ^ 

Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil-^ 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor* 
keeps  in  the  oil  and! 
keeps  out  dust  andj 
rain.TheSplashOilingj 
System  constantlsi^ 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre-. 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the^ 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze.' 

The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
AVe  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
AX^ater  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws, 

INrite  AERMOTOR  C0„  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 


A.B.  Farquhar  Co..  Ltd.,  Box  130, York.  Pa. 

We  also  make  Engines  and  Boilers,  Saw  Mills,  Tnreshers,  eto. 


The  Threshing  Problem 

^  I  1  Threshes  oowpeas  and  soy  beans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
pyg  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  "The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years.”  W,  F.  Massey, 
‘■ft  will  meet  every  demand."  H.  A.  Morgan.  Di¬ 
rector  Tena.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

KORFR  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 
Morristown,  Tenn. 


Your  ctiance  is  iu  (Inniidii.  Kivli  btiul.s  and 
business  opporlunil  ies  oiler  you  independence. 
Ifarm  lands  Sll  to  $41)  an  acre;  irrijrated  laiidn 
$35  to  $.50.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $2,000  loan 
in  improvements,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan 
of  livestock.  Ta.xes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  ta.xes  on  improvements,  per¬ 
sonal  property  or  livestock.  Good  markets, 
cbnrches,  schools,  roads,  teleplioiie.s.  Excel¬ 
lent  climate— crops  and  livestock  prove  it. 
Special  bomoseekers’  fare  certificates.  AVrite 
for  free  booklets.  Allan  Cameron,  General 
Suiierititendent  Land  Kraneh,  Canadian  I’a- 
cific.  Railway,  5111  Ninth  Avenue.  Calt;ary, 
Alberta. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


AVau  Work.  TIip  infliionfc  of  this 
war  i.s  boing  foit  in  many  strange  and 
unlookod  for  j)laces.  Who  would  think 
that  the  appearance  of  (Jerman  subma¬ 
rines  off  the  New  Jersey  coast  could  in- 
lluence  our  trade  in  api)les?  I  have  often 
mentioned  the  old-fashioned  sweet  apple 
trees  which  we  found  growing  back  of 
the  barn  when  Ave  came  here.  All  over 
this  country  are  to  be  found  these  barn 
orchards.  Our  trees  must  he  (iO  to  TO 
years  old.  They  are  mostly  what  I  call 
“siiool  grafted” — that  is  the  stock  has 
usually  outgrown  the  scion.  The  old 
fanners  evidently  dug  wild  seedlings  on 
■;he  hills  set  them  out  around  the  barn 
and  graft<‘(l  with  wood  from  some  h(‘ar- 
ing  tree.  They  have  he('n  trained  high 
and  the  fruit  now  grows  GO  feet  or  more 
in  the  air. 

Maria'  h'RriT. — For  years  T  could  not 
understand  why  these  old-timers  grafted 
these  trees  entirely  to  early  varieties. 
They  are  mostly  Porter.  Nyack  and  Sum- 
niei-  sweet.  If  they  w(‘re  Baldwin  with 
the  j)resent  size  and  vigor  the  orchard 
near  our  barn  would  give  .$000  or  more 
every  other  jauir.  As  it  is  there  has 
been  little  or  no  sale  for  the  early  vari¬ 
eties.  W(‘  have  sent  many  loads  of  these 
big  sweets  to  market  only  to  find  that 
they  hardly  paid  cost  of  picking  and 
package.  It  did  not  pay  to  spray  the 
trees  as  the  fruit  went  to  feed  the  hogs 
and  the.v  never  ob.iect  to  worms.  When 
I  asked  the  old  citizens  why  they 
grafted  or  planted  these  old  sweets  they 
always  claimed  that  this  fruit  paid  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other.  In  those  days  a 
banana  was  a  luxury.  There  xvas  no 
such  sy.stem  of  transportation  as  Ave  haA’C 
today  and  fruit  was  scarce  in  July  and 
oarly  August.  These  sweets  came  in  an 
empty  market  and  sold  readily.  Cold 
storage  and  rapid  transportation  killed 
this  trade.  The  old-fashioned  people 
jiassed  away  and  these  modern  folks  do 
not  care  for  sweet  apjiles. 

CoMi.XG  Back.- — So  the  sweet  apple 
))assed  out  of  trade  but  the  trees  re¬ 
mained.  This  year  I  concluded  it  would 
not  pay  to  spray  them  but  finally  as  an 
experiment  with  the  duster  we  went  up 
and  down  the  rows  blowing  the  dust  into 
1he.se  big  trees.  It  did  not  seem  possible 
that  the  dust  could  do  any  good  at  the 
toils  of  these  trees  but  it  hung  over  the 
•  irchard  like  a  cloud  and  finally  settled 
down.  Then  we  found  we  had  a  good 
“set”  of  fruit  and  Thomas  claimed  he 
could  sell  tlnun  but  it  did  not  seem  likely 
to  me.  Finally  we  sent  down  a  trial  lot 


and  to  my  astonishment  the  No.  1  size 
sold  at  .$5.50  per  barrel  with  a  call  for 
more.  We  seem  to  have  .iumped  back  to 
the  market  conditions  of  GO  years  ago. 
J'he  submarines  and  lack  of  shipiiing 
have  prevented  the  usual  shiiiments  of 
bananas  and  oranges  and  any  sort  of 
fruit  is  in  demand.  But  when  I  think 
of  selling  these  sweets  at  $5.50  per  bai-- 
rel  1  wonder  what  McIntosh  ought  to  be 
worth. 

Produce  Prices. — Thus  far  prices  are 
running  high  on  all  our  farm  produce. 
Potatoes  started  at  $2  per  bushel  but 
ai’e  now’  a  little  loAver.  On  most  of  our 
sales  in  small  i)ackages  we  shall  get 
that  figure.  The  freight  situation  is 
heliiing  many  of  us  who  live  near  oiir 
markets.  It  is  not  easy  to  carry  and 
deliver  perishable  produce  by  rail.  There 
is  a  shoi’tage  of  c.-irs  and  freight  is  so 
high  that  it  will  not  pay  to  send  second 
grade  goods  for  any  long  di.stance.  This 
is  going  to  keep  much  inferior  stuff  out 
of  the  market  and  farmers  who  use 
wagons  and  trucks  to  deliver  their  pro¬ 
duce  will  have  a  great  advantage.  I 
understand  that  the  great  reason  for  the 
tJovernimmt’s  rule  that  potatoes  must  be 
cleaned  and  graded  is  that  this  will  saA’e 
transportation  of  great  quantities  of  dirt 
and  small  tubers.  While  there  is  such 
a  fierce  demand  for  car  .space  it  will  not 
pay  to  carry  trash.  Here  again  this 
W’orks  to  the  advantage  of  nearby  far- 
nu'rs  who  have  a  truck  or  a  good  team. 
They  can  sell  all  the  .second  grade  pro¬ 
duce  they  can  carr.v  because  consumers 
Avill  demand  it  and  there ’will  be  little 
competition  from  distant  points.  Here 
I  think  is  a  chance  for  farmers  every¬ 
where  to  get  hold  of  the  local  market 
and  sell  more  stuff  direct— proA’ided  they 
have  the  time  to  attend  to  it. 

Ea’erytttixg  S^eei.s. — We  have  a  heavy 
accumulation  of  lime  and  fertilizer  bags 
on  hand.  Fp  to  last  year  there  was 
little  demand  for  them  but  noAV  dealers 
are  chasing  after  them  and  they  Avill 
bring  fair  prices.  People  tell  me  of  pay¬ 
ing  -15  cents  a  gallon  for  cider  vinegar. 
Tavo  years  ago  I  sold  great  piles  of  cider 
apples  at  30  cents  a  barrel !  We  made 
some  vinegar  but  this  year  these  same 
small  and  marked  apples  would  bring  at 
least  $1.50.  As  I  have  stated,  much  of 
this  increase  of  price  is  due  to  loc.al  de¬ 
mand  and  the  inability  of  farmers  to 
ship  at  a  Ioav  rate.  Of  course  this  con¬ 
dition  cannot  outlast  the  Avar  .although  I 
think  that  seA’eral  years  AA'ill  he  required 
to  i)ut  supply  ui>  to  demand  eA’en  after 
j)eace  comes.  We  have  for  the  present 
gone  back  to  the  days  Avhen  the  Eastern 
farmer  could  control  his  market.  While 
))oi)ulation  has  been  multiplied  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  have  suddenly  been  cut 
doAvu  and  Ave  have  a  chance  to  become 
masters  of  our  markets.  Here,  I  think, 
lies  our  opportunity  as  Eastern  farmers, 


to  get  right  into  our  local  markets  and 
control  them  before  the  SAving  comes 
back  and  the  old  transportation  condi¬ 
tions  are  resumed.  J'his  will  have  to  be 
done  through  co-operative  Avork  by  which 
AA’e  can  control  the  machinery  of  market¬ 
ing.  With  tunnels  under  the  river  be¬ 
tween  NeAV  York,  Noav  .lersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  through  Avhich  our  Avagons  and 
trucks  can  run  aa’c  can,  by  organized 
Avork,  get  into  the  city  markets  noAv  and 
hold  them.  It  has  got  to  be  both  edu¬ 
cation  and  organization.  For  instance, 
as  one  small  matter.  I  think  the  enforced 
blockade  of  bananas  Avill  lead  many  city 
people  to  realize  the  virtues  of  our  SAveet 
ajiples  and  they  Avill  call  for  this  fruit 
in  the  future.  There  is  nothing  much 
finer  than  baked  SAA-eet  apple  and  milk. 
I  find,  too,  that  m.any  consumers  have 
formed  the  habit  of  closer  buying — direct 
from  the  producer.  This  is  another  thing 
that  Avill  develop  if  Ave  can  all  get  to¬ 
gether  and  put  it  OA’er.  Another  thing — 
there  could  not  have  been  a  harder  test 
for  the  dust  as  a  Avorm-killer  than  we 
found  on  these  big  apple  trees.  The  fruit 
is  high  in  the  air  and  years  of  half 
spraying  h.ad  given  the  worms  an  unusual 
chance.  Yet  it  is  well  nigh  impossible 
to  find  a  Avormy  apple  as  w’e  pick  the 
fruit. 

Rapid  Trax.sit. — Our  truck  Avorks 
Avell  thus  far  and  has  proved  a  good  in¬ 
vestment.  This  is  one  of  the  AA’ays  in 
Avhich  the  coming  farmer  is  to  be  free  to 
handle  the  market.  I  think  I  have  told 

before  hoAv,  Avhen  A\'e  first  came  to  this 

farm.  Avith  our  dirt  roads  and  one  good 
horse.  Ave  Avere  Avithin  a  day’s  trip  of 

about  150.000  people.  Then  Avith  im- 
lu’oved  roads  and  the  big  horses  Ave  found 
ouiAselves  Avithin  reach  of  1.000,000  peo¬ 
ple.  Noav.  Avith  our  truck  Ave  can  reach 
inside  of  tAvo  hours,  the  heart  of  the 

markets  of  G.OOO.OOO  jieople  and  if  need 
be.  deliver  three  loads  there  inside  of  24 
hours.  I  find,  too,  that  Avhen  a  man  gets 
a  truck  he  stumps  himself  to  raise 
enough  to  keep  it  going.  I  think  this 
farm  truck  service  has  only  begun.  When 
these  river  tunnels  are  completed.  I 
think  the  zone  of  truck  service  Avill  be 
extended  to  150  miles  or  beyond  from 
NeAA’  York  and  that  all  other  large  toAvns 
and  cities  Avill  be  served  in  this  Avay. 
After  the  Avar  I  think  thousands  of  army 
trucks  AA’ill  be  for  sale  at  a  bargain  and 
I  exjiect  to  see  many  of  them  at  Avork 
hauling  farm  produce.  I  remember  hoAv, 
after  the  Civil  War,  many  of  our  far¬ 
mers  bought  guns,  clothing,  horses  and 
supplies  of  the  army  at  good  bargains. 
You  Avill  say  I  take  a  hopeful  view  of 
the  future.  I  do ;  there  are  big  oppor¬ 
tunities  coming  for  our  farmers  and  I 
believe  they  Avill  get  together  and  take 
advantage  of  them.  But  Avhen  you  can 
sell  SAveet  ai)))les  at  $5.50  does  it  not 
shoAV  you  and  others,  farmers  are  getting 
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rich?  You  certainly  could  not  prove  it 
from  my  hooks.  For  nearly  20  years 
that  old  orchard  has  given  little  or  no 
income  Avhile  I  had  to  pay  taxes  on  it. 
There  are  not  enough  of  the  sweets  to 
make  any  fortune  and  everything  I  buy 
is  from  50  to  75  per  cent  liigher  than 
tAvo  years  ago.  This  promises  to  be  a 
good  year  Avith  us  but  it  Avill  have  to  be 
divided  uj)  Avith  several  poor  ones  to 
make  an  average. 

Farm  Work. — We  have  simply  done 
AA’hat  Ave  could  and  Avhat  seemed  most 
important  and  let  the  rest  go.  You 
could  find  many  things  to  criticise  and 
Ave  knoAv  it.  For  outside  labor  Ave  have 
thus  far  depended  on  high  school  stu¬ 
dents.  Tliey  AA’ork  by  the  day  and  have 
given  good  service.  They  get  $10  a 
Aveek  Avith  Saturday  afternoon  off.  Our 
three  boys  have  come  to  the  front  and 
are  Avorking  reasonably.  They  .are  lO. 
13  and  12,  and  they  put  in  eight  hours 
or  more  per  day.  I  pay  them  eA’ery 
AA’eek  exactly  as  I  do  the  other  AA’ork- 
men.  The  older  one  is  getting  so  that 
he  can  AVork  the  team  and  cultivate  ;  the 
other  two  ai'e  better  at  AA’eeding,  hoeing 
and  picking^  fruit.  These  boys  are  earn¬ 
ing  and  saving  money  with  Avhich  to  buy 
Liberty  Bonds  this  Fall  Avhen  the  neAv 
issue  is  juit  on  the  market.  Everybody 
at  Hope  F.arm  except  the  smaller  chil¬ 
dren  haA’e  invested  some  money  in  the 
OoA’ernment  .iu.st  as  AA’e  haA’e  sent  .some 
of  our  folks  into  the  army! 

Irrigatiox.- — A  drought  has  struck  us 
at  last  as  Ave  kncAV  it  Avould  even  Avhen 
the  rain  Avas  chasing  us  out  of  the  fields. 
We  have  had  scA’eral  respectahle  shoAv- 
ers  so  Ave  are  not  suffering  hut  it  is  dnj. 
We  feel  this  mo.st  on  the  neAv  straAvberry 
beds  Avhere  Ave  are  trying  to  start  neAv 
plants  for  pots  and  runners.  There  is 
more  Avater  in  a  young  straAvberry  plant 
than  there  is  in  milk  and  the  runner 
must  use  the  old  plant  for  a  nursing  bot¬ 
tle.  so  Ave  rigged  up  a  long  hose  from  the 
point  Avhere  the  spring  AV’ater  enters  the 
house  and  ran  it  out  on  the  berries.  I 
mea.sured  the  Acaa’  and  found  it  ran  six 
quarts  a  minute.  This  means  .3G0  quarts 
an  hour  or  2,1G0  gallons  each  24  hours. 
We  keep  the  Hoav  going  night  and  day. 
At  this  rate  it  Avould  require  over  12 
days  to  cover  an  acre  of  land  one  inch 
deep  Avith  Avater  even  if  you  could  regu¬ 
late  the  floAv  so  as  to  jint  it  on  eA’enly. 
For  our  berry  plants  and  for  the  garden 
our  Avater  supply  Avill  ansAver  and  it  is 
a  great  help.  A  comhination  of  dry  hot 
sunshine  and  Avater  in  abundance  makes 
crops  jiimi)  up.  I  think  Mr.  Ilartman 
proves  his  point  about  the  influence  of 
hot  soils  uiion  jdant  groAvth.  By  irri¬ 
gating  with  cool  Avater  w’e  can  overcome 
that  trouble  in  hot  Aveather.  After  the 
Avar  I  plan  to  throAv  a  dam  across  our 
brook  and  back  up  the  Avater  for  irri¬ 
gating  about  four  acres  ii.  w.  c. 
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Your  Barn  May  Endanger 
Your  Home 

"p'VERY  barn  or  stable  is  a  breeding  place  for  disease 
germs.  They  multiply  in  manure  piles,  cesspools, 
drains  and  other  unwholesome  spots  and  easily  make  their 
way  into  the  house. 

Yet  this  danger  can  be  utterly  wiped  out  by  the  use  of 
Acme  Chlorinated  Lime.  Sprinkled  freely  in  stalls,  tie-ups, 
cellars,  drains,  wherever  unsanitary  conditions  prevail,  it  will 
kill  germs,  prevent  the  breeding  of  flies  and  other  insects 
and  absolutely  destroy  objectionable  odors. 

Acme  Chlorinated  Lime  should  be  used  freely  in  out¬ 
houses,  refuse  heaps  and  on  manure  piles.  Does  not  injure 
manure  for  fertilizing.  Costs  little  and  adds  much  to  the 

safety  cf  farm  life.  Easily  used. 

Chlorinated  Lime  is  endorsed  by  prom¬ 
inent  authorities  on  hygiene  and  by  Na¬ 
tional,  State  and  City  health  departments. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ACME.  It’s  the 
strongest,  best  and  most  economical. 
Substitutes  may  be  stale  and  worthless. 

Send  tor  booklet  giving  many  valu¬ 
able  uses  for  A.cme  Chlorinated  Lime 

The  Mendleson  Corporation 

11  Broadway,  New  York ;  Factories,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Established  1870 
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New  York 
State  Fair 

WILL  HAVE  MANY  NEW 
FEATURES— BUT  THE 
BIGGEST  FROM  VIEW- 
POINT  OF  FARMERS  AND 
MANUFACTURERS  WILL  BE 

A  Farm  Tractor 
Show 

Forty  Acres  of  New  Land 

AVAILABLE  FOR  DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS  OF  FARM  MACHINERY 
—FIXED  AREA  TO  BE  ALLOT- 
ED  TO  EACH  EXHIBITOR 

The  Tractor  is  the  big  thing  in 
Agriculture  today — it  has  passed 
the  experimental  stage  and  is 
I  doing  the  work.  It  solves  two  big 
problems — the  Shortage  in  Farm 
Labor  and  Draft  Horses. 

It  is  to  the  Interests  of 
Manufacturers  of  Trac¬ 
tors  to  be  Represented 

Farmers  owe  it  to  their  country 
and  to  themselves  to  witness  the 
real  tests  and  avail  themselves  of 
the  most  useful  machinery  the 
market  affords. 

Cattle,  draft  horses,  sheep,  swine 
and  poultry  departments  bigger 
than  ever  —  many  increases  in 
premiums. 

Fair  will  be  National  as  well  as 
State  in  scope.  Five  Cabinet  De¬ 
partments  of  Federal  Government 
— War,  Navy,  Agriculture,  Com¬ 
merce  and  Interior — represented 
by  Extensive  Exhibits, 

Syracuse,  September 

9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14 
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BAGS 


Write  us  _ 

today  for  new 
advanced  prices  , 

We  pay  the  frei^t 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  395  Howard  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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ces^l 
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GET  A 

"KERO-OIL”.  ENGINE 


MONEY 
BACK 

ifnotsaiisfied  On 
my  New  90 
Day  Engine  Offer 


Have  More  Power- 

Do  your  work  easier 
—Get  a  better  engine 
— At  less  cost — Make 
more  money  —  Save 
more  fuel— Immediate 
Shipment  Direct  from  Factory— No 
long  waiting— Five-Year  Guarantee 
Deal  Direct — Hundreds  of  Engines 
—2  to  30  H-P.— all  styles— Ready  to 
Ship  — Suit  yourself  as  to  terms— 
Cash  — or  Payments — or 

NO  MONEY 

Y\/\W714T  L)ook,(copyrighted)“How 
Judge  Engines” — tells 
^^'^  ■  *  *  *  you  all  about  engines  and 
fuels,  and  why  I  can  sell  a  better 
engine  at  wholesale  factory  price. 

I  ship  everywhere  in  the  U  S. — guarantee  safe 
delivery — save  you  $15  to  $-03.  I  can  ship  big 
engines — or  small  engines — on  wire  orders. 
Write  me  today— ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

Wins  ENGINE  WOMS 

1895  Oakland  Ave.^  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1895  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Manufacturer 
In  the  World  Selling  Direct  to  the  User* 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


RURALISMS 


Hawkweed  or  Devil’s  Paint  Brush 

I  enclose  flower  iiiul  stalks  of  a  weed  1 
have  found  in  my  meadow  and  in  my 
wheat.  It  grows  about  15  inches  high 
and  the  leaves  nestle  around  the  stalk 
close  to  the  ground.  I  bought  this  farm 
just  about  a  year  ago,  and  find  it  very 
productive  where  it  gets  intensive  work, 
but  previous  owner  was  not  physically 
able  to  attend  to  it  and  therefore  weeds 
got  quite  a  start.  This  weed  is  a  new  one 
to  me ;  some  here  call  it  the  “devil’s  paint 
brush”  and  chey  are  (piietly  allowing  it  to 
paint  their  fields.  I  have  ten  acres  of 
Spring  wheat  in  which  I  seeded  Timothy 
and  clover,  and  have  a  good  catch.  Some 
of  the  weed  is  in  it.  and  I  went  through 
and  pulled  it,  hut  in  the  meadow  that 
would  be  a  serious  task,  about  eight  acres. 
Is  it  an  annual  or  perennial?  Will  buck¬ 
wheat  smother  it?  The  land  is  so  placed 
that  I  cannot  use  corn  or  potatoes  on  it. 

Grant,  N.  Y.  A.  T.  S. 

This  weed,  devil’s  paint  brush  or  orange 
hawkweed,  Ilieraciiim  aurantiacum,  is 
now  becoming  a  pest  in  many  localities. 
It  is  not  a  native,  but  like  many  other 
troublesome  weeds,  is  an  “assisted  immi¬ 
grant”  from  Europe.  It  spreads  both  by 
its  winged  seeds  and  by  creeping  stems, 
and  soon  overruns  land  that  cannot  be 
plowed,  such  as  rocky  pastures.  Hand 
pulling  before  it  seeds  is  good  when  it  can 
be  practiced.  Although  it  grows  so  vig- 
ourously,  all  the  roots  are  close  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  in  land  used  for  cultivated  crops, 
plowing  down  and  surface  cultivation  will 
kill  it.  Infested  meadows  and  pastures 
should  be  broken  up  aud  put  under  a 
short  rotation.  Common  salt,  broadcast 
on  hawkweed  at  the  rate  of  18  pounds  to 
the  square  rod,  will  destroy  the  hawk¬ 
weed,  and  on  pastures  too  rough  for  plow¬ 
ing  it  would  be  well  to  use  this  treatment 
on  patches  of  hawkweed.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  eradicate  it.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  some  dealers  in  hardy  plants  have 
listed  this  pernieions  weed  as  an  orna¬ 
mental. 


BBI 


Oak  Trees  and  Drought 

I  have  many  oak  trees  around  the 
house,  giving  good  shade.  One  of  the 
best  and  largest  seems  to  he  dead.  I  send 
some  leaves.  I  graded  last  Fall  to  get  a 
good  lawn.  This  tree  was  standing  in  a 
hollow  and  the  sand  came  up  to  about 
two  feet  around  the  trunk.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  I  can  do  to  save  the  trees?  B. 

Bridgman,  Nlich. 

The  appearance  of  the  leaves  indicates 
that  the  tree  is  suffering  from  a  lack  of 
water,  and  the  proper  remedy  in  this  case 
is  to  supply  it  iu  ample  quantity.  A  con¬ 
venient  way  to  do  this  is  to  make  a  series 
of  holes  around  the  tree,  using  an  iron  bar 
for  the  purpose.  The  holes  should  not  be 
more  than  four  feet  apart,  should  dot  the 
entire  surface  overhung  by  the  brauchces, 
and  should  extend  about  two  feet  below 
the  grading  of  last  Fall.  Then  apply 
water  until  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
saturated,  and  keep  it  saturated  for  a 
month.  If  this  interferes  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  hnfn,  a  more  elaborate 
method  is  to  make  the  holes  with  a  post- 
hole  auger,  fill  them  nearly  full  with 
coarse  gravel,  and  connect  the  gravel 
with  the  surface  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  pipe  or  small  tiling.  Add  loam  until 
the  hole  is  filled  and  then  cover  with  sod. 
Apply  water  until  the  ground  is  satu¬ 
rated,  and  it  will  be  well,  also,  to  apply 
a  fertilizer  carrying  a  high  percentage 
of  nitrogen.  It  is  probable  that  the 
branches  that  have  not  yet  put  forth 
leaves  are  entirely  dead,  thotigh  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that,  unless  there  are  complications 
not  shown  by  the  leaves,  that  they  may 
yet  revive.  If  the  filling  was  of  sand  or 
light  loam,  no  serious  results  should  fol¬ 
low,  though  it  would  have  been  better  to 
inclose  the  trunk  with  a  wall  or  casing. 
If,  however,  the  filling  was  of  heavy  clay 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  death  of  the 
tree  will  result  unless  a  wall  is  built 
around  the  trunk.  c.  o.  o. 


Beekeepers  Field  Meeting 

The  New  .fersey  Beekeepers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  a  Field  Meeting  in  O.  ^1. 
"Whitaker’s  Apiary  at  Branchville.  Sussex 
Co.,  on  Friday,  .August  9,  1918,  commenc¬ 
ing  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The 
principal  feature  will  be  the  demonstra¬ 
tion,  so  fii"^  as  practicable,  of  the  manipu¬ 
lations  described  in  parts  I  to  IX  of  Cir¬ 
cular  15  wliich  has  been  sent  tliis  year 
to  all  beekeepers  ou  the  mailing  list.  You 
are  invited  to  demonstrate  any  nlan  which 
has  proven  helpful.  Bring  your  veil  and 
your  lunch. 


Help  Fl^ht 
the  War 
in  the 
Cornfield 


100  Per  Cent 
of  the 
Corn  Crop 

You  can  do  It  with  a  concrete  silo,  and 
keep  green  fields  on  tap  through  the 
winter. 

A  concrete  silo  prevents  the  40  per  cent 
waste  of  the  corn  crop  that  happens 
when  corn  is  harvested  in  the  old  way. 

You  should  have  a  concrete  silo  be¬ 
cause  it  is  rotproof,  ratproof,  windproof, 
fireproof,  permanent. 

W rite  for  Bulletins  Nos.  55  and  56 


riAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


A  1  O/flCGJ'  at  C  I  T  1 

Atlnnta  t\  ♦  VT  \/  r  Salt  Lako  City 

i^\  .  ,  JL/elroil  IXansas  K^ily  iNewTork  c  r  • 

Chicago  Milwa^ee  ParlcersLur^ 

a  as  Indianaeplis  Minneapolis  PittstjuT^K 
L7en-ver  Washington.  D.V.. 


Concrete  for  Permanence 


Light  Weight  All-Purpose  Cushman  Motor 

Saves  a  Team  on  Potato  Digger 

TRIGGER  with  Cushman 

J--'  Motor  and  one  team  will  dig 
a  greater  acreage  and  is  easier  on 
horses  than  digger  without  en¬ 
gine  and- four  horses.  Motor  runs 
all  machinery;  horses  merely  pull 
digger  out  of  gear. 

The  steady  even  motion  prevents 
choking  of  digger  and  gives  better 
separation  cf  potatoes  from  dirt — 
leaving  potatoes  on  top  of  loose 
ground. 

Easy  to  operate.  Full  control  by 
one  lever.  Not  necessarj'  to  stop 
engine  to  stop  digger  machinery. 

Progressive  manufacturers  already 
have  attachments  for  the  Cushman. 

Cushman  Motors  for  All  Farm  Work 

They  do  all  the  work  any  farm  engine  can  do;  besides,  on  account  of  their 
extremely  light  weight  and  steady  operation,  they  do  many  jobs  ordinary 
engines  cannot  do. 

4  H.  P.  weighs  only  190  lbs.  Besides  doing  all 
other  work,  it  may  be  attached  to  grain  and  com 
binders,  potato  diggers,  etc.  Steady  power  makes 
it  splendid  engine  for  electric  light  outfits. 

8  H.  P,  weighs  only  320  lbs.  Besides  doing  all 
other  work,  it  may  be  mounted  on  hay  presses,  saw 
rigs,  corn  pickers,  4-hole  corn  shellers,  etc. 

15  H.P.  weighs  only  780  lbs.  and  20  H.  P.  only 
1200  lbs. — powerful  2-cylinder  engines  for  heavy 
duty  work  such  as  silo-filling,  shredding,  heavy 
grinding,  threshing,  etc. 

Cushman  Engines  have  Throttling  Governor,  Scheb* 
ler  Carburetor  and  Friction  Clutch  Pulle.y.  They  are  high 
grade  engines— not  cheap,  but  cheap  in  the  long  run.  Ask  for 
book  on  Light-Weight  Engines,  stating  your  power  needs.  8  H.  P.  2-Cylindey  Cushman 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS,  847  N.  21st  St.,  LINCOLN,  NEB. 
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_We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  tills  paper  is  b.acked  by  it  respon¬ 
sible  peison.  AV'e  use  every  possible  precaution  nnd  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Dnt  to  make  doubly  stire.  we  will  make  pood  any  loss 
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re.'^onsible  houses,  whether  atlvt-rfisers  or  not.  AVe  willinply  use  our  pood 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  eonfused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  AA'e  protect  subscribers  apainst  ropues.  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankruiits  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  compl.aint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  translation,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
A  orkeb  when  writinp  the  advertiser. 


Lancaster  county,  PonnsAiA-ania  stands  at 
the  top  of  tlie  list  as  the  most  prosiierous  farm 
county  in  tlie  country.  Tlio  soil  is  naturally  fertile 
and  it  is  aa’cII  farmed.  Toliacco  and  other  special 
money  crops  are  irroAvn  and  tlio.se  require  intense 
culture  and  A'ery  lioaA-y  fertiliziii!?.  The  effect  of 
this  is  shoAA’n  all  thronsh  the  rotiition— the  influence 
of  the  special  crop  liciujc  noticed  on  AA'lieat,  potatoes, 
grass  and  all  others.  The  jteople  of  Lancaster 
County  are  aide  to  co-operate  AA’ithont  ]ierhaps 
hnoAA'ing  they  are  doing  so.  They  haA’e  retained 
many  of  the  old-fashioned  habits  and  methods 
AAdiieh  belonged  to  the  good  old  times  AA'lien  country 
neighborhoods  AA'ere  like  big  familie.s.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  liancaster 
County  farmers  is  their  famous  curb  market  Avhere 
all  soi’ts  of  farm  iiroduce  is  sold  direct  to  con¬ 
sumers.  Thi.s  marketing  has  become  a  habit  AAdtli 
farmers  and  tOAA-n  people  and  the  farmers  declare 
that  they  get  a  ilO-cent  dollar!  Noaa*  Monmouth 
County,  New  Jersey  is  in  seA'eral  AA’ays  a  lietter  agri¬ 
cultural  locality  than  Lancaster  County.  The  soil 
is  good  and  is  AA’orkod  AA'ith  great  skill  and  highly 
fertilized.  The  markets  are  the  finest  in  the  AA’oidd 
for  AAdiolesale  dealing,  and  there  is  no  more  enter- 
yirising  class  of  farmers  anywhere.  Yet  Lancaster 
jvanks  aboA-e  Monmontli  as  an  agricultural  county, 
Ihough  AA’e  bclieA'e  tlie  farming  in  Monmouth  is 
superior  and  the  difference  lies  in  the  superior  mar¬ 
ket  in  Lancaster — tliat  is  the  Lancaster  County 
farmer  gets  a  larger  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 
With  any  such  system  of  direct  marketing  Mon¬ 
mouth  County  would,  aa'c  beliCA’e,  lead  the  proce.ssion. 
The  profipcrity  of  any  community  and  the  price  of 
farm  land  will  depend  upon  the  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer's  dollar  {joing  to  the  farmer. 

•f* 

The  NeAA-  .Ter.sey  State  Potato  Growers’  Associ¬ 
ation  has  a  large  opportunity.  They  represent 
a  standard  crop  aa-IiIcIi  means  much  to  Jersey 
farmer.s.  Tliore  are  big  pi’oblems  coming  up  in 
connection  AA’itli  it.  They  cannot  be  handled  by 
indlA’idnals.  It  is  either  get  together  in  a  strong 
organization  or  hand  the  business  OA’er  to  the 
dealers  and  handlers.  The  problem  of  grading 
sprung  upon  us  by  the  Food  Administration  must 
lie  met  or  tlie  entire  cost  and  labor  of  sorting  AA’ill 
be  saddled  n))on  the  groAA’ers.  The  Jer,sey  men  are 
ready  to  meet  it.  Tliey  mean  bu.siness.  At  the 
recent  potato  meeting  at  Ilolmdel  1,200  farmers 
turned  out.  When  the  rain  soaked  them  outdoors 
each  man  took  up  his  chair  and  AA’alked  under  a 
big  shed  AVliere  the  meeting  AA’as  resumed.  Tn  Nbav 
.lersey,  the  same  as  eA’erywliere  else,  the  farmers  are 
oi'ganizing  and  lining  up  for  action.  They  A\-ant  to 
do  their  share  and  they  realize  AA’hat  that  .share 
is.  Tliey  know  hoAV  to  do  it  better  than  any  of 
Iheir  adA’isers  and  they  cannot  do  it  properly  unless 
they  can  feel  that  their  bn.siness  is  profitable. 

The  news  coining  from  Europe  during  the  past 
feAA’  AA-eeks  has  been  enough  to  stir  the  pride 
of  e\ory  true  American.  Our  hoys,  taken  from  the 
]ieaceful  farm  or  slioii,  and  hastily  hut  thoroughly 
trained  are  more  than  holding  their  oaaui  against 
the  world’s  best  professional  soldiers.  We  are  all 
proud  of  them  whether  they  are  part  of  our  own 
flesh  and  blood  or  just  “neighbor’s  boys.”  Some  of 
ns  who  have  boys  in  the  army  have  had  a  great 
Irnth  pu.slied  in  upon  us.  We  had  come  to  have 
a  rather  poor  estimate  of  this  younger  generation. 
Tliese  boys  did  not  seem  to  have  full  ambition  or 
energy.  We  thought  they  had  been  ruined  by  pros¬ 
perity — made  lazy  and  indifferent  by  these  easy, 
modern  times.  Many  a  man  has  considered  his  boy 
a  sort  of  degenerate  because  the  .young  felloAv  did 
not  Avork  or  try  to  save  as  father  was  obliged 
to  do.  But  noAV  these  men  must  suddenly  Avake  up 


and  realize  that  these  same  idle  and  lazy  hoys 
have  been  trained  and  disciplined  into  the  finest 
soldiers  this  world  has  ever  seen.  They  are  doing 
greater  things  than  father  ever  did.  He  gets  reason 
for  great  pride  from  an  unexpected  source  and  he 
may  well  ask  himself:  “Now,  that  Henry  is  proving 
himself  in  the  fight,  what  am  J  doing  to  haclc  him 
up  on  the  farm?" 

We  older  men  who  must  stay  at  home  in  tlie 
quieter  seiwice  of  our  countiy  have  a  double  duty 
to  pei’form.  We  have  got  to  help  feed  the  world. 
That  is  our  .io'h  and  we  cannot  escape  it.  Our  hoys 
ai’e  paid  and  insured  and  proAuded  for  and  we  will 
pay  our  share  of  the  bills.  We  cannot  produce  the 
food  and  pay  the  bills  unless,  like  our  own  boys, 
Ave  are  paid  and  insured  and  provided  for  with  fair 
I'rices  and  a  Lair  chance  in  the  market.  There  is 
nothing  of  disloyalty  or  insubordination  when  a 
farmer  demands  a  fair  price  and  a  fair  chance.  We 
have  another  duty — to  make  this  country  a  better 
place  for  our  boys  to  live  in  when  they  finish  up 
their  job  for  Democracy  and  come  home.  Those 
Iioys  will  Avant  to  know  if  we  are  still  being  nosed 
and  ordered  around  by  a  lot  of  politicians — men 
that  they  knoAV  are  morally  inferior.  They  Avill 
AA’ant  to  knoAA'  if  Ave  still  permit  prejudice  and 
jealousy  to  keep  us  apart  and  prevent  true  co¬ 
operation.  What  are  we  going  to  tell  them  when 
they  come  back  and  look  around?  Shall  we  tell 
them  that  Ave  are  still  doing  Avlmt  the  politicians 
tell  us  to  do ;  that  Ave  are  still  trying  to  crucify 
anyone  Avho  takes  the  unpopular  side  and  strikes 
straight  at  the  evil ;  that  Ave  are  still  walking  like 
sheep  along  the  path  of  least  resistance?  When  the 
boys  hear  that  they  will  rightly  think  that  Dad 
and  TTncle  Bill  are  getting  old  and  have  very  cold 
feet.  We  Avant  to  tell  them  that  we  have  made  a 
beginning  and  put  50  farmers  in  the  Neiv  York  State 
Legislature  and  made  50.000  grafters  go  to  work. 

WE  think  IMr.  Hartman,  in  his  articles  last 
week  and  this,  has  struck  an  important  point 
regarding  plant  groAving  in  Avarm  Aveather.  We 
have  not  seen  this  idea  of  the  effect  of  a  Avarm  or 
liot  soil  n])on  plant  groAvth  brought  out  so  clearly 
befoi'e,  and  we  Avonld  like  a  discus.sion  by  both 
practical  and  scientific  men.  At  first  thought  the 
suggestion  about  cooling  the  soil  by  means  of  cold 
Avater  may  seem  impractical  l)ut  many  of  the  things 
noAA'  done  in  ]ii))e  irrigation  Avere  called  “impossible 
dreams”  AA’hen  first  iiroposed.  The  fact  is  that  fcAA-^ 
people  are  able  to  realize  the  po.ssibilities  of  the 
humble  hegiunings  of  groat  things.  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  kite  in  the  clond.s,  Avith  the  string  at¬ 
tached,  never  could  moA’e  a  train  of  ears  yet  it 
gave  the  suggestion  AA'hich  made  the  wonder's  of  our 
present  electrical  service  possible.  The  “impos.sihle” 
of  today  is  the  commonplace  of  tomorrow. 

The  campaign  to  put  50  farmers  in  the  New  York 
Legislature  is  Avell  under  Avay  and  making  pro¬ 
gress  every  day.  Over  in  Ncav  Jersey  the  idea  of 
farm  representation  at  Trenton  is  gainin.g.  Of  all 
single  industries  in  New  .Jersey  farming  is  the  largest 
and  bv  far  the  most  necessary.  Out  of  21  counties 
ill  the  State  14  are  or  should  be  dominated  by  far- 
niers  in  population  or  bnsine.ss  necessity.  Yet  the 
last  liGgislature  was  divided  as  follows  into  occupa¬ 
tions  : 

XEAV  JERSEY  SENATE. 

T.awyers.  11;  maiiiifactin-ei’,  1  ;  insurance,  2;  business 
men,  3 ;  salesman,  1 ;  farmer,  1 ;  doctors,  2. 

NEAV  JERSEY  ASSEiMBLY. 

Engineers,  2 ;  real  estate,  5 ;  lawyers,  15 ;  maiinfac- 
tiirers,  (1 ;  farmer.s,  4 ;  doctors,  3 ;  undertaker,  1 ;  drug¬ 
gists,  2 ;  philantliropist,  1 ;  salesmen,  2 ;  teachers,  3 ; 
insurance,  3;  jonrnalLsts,  2;  dentist,  1;  printers,  3; 
conductor.  1;  broker,  1;  carpenter,  1;  architect,  1; 
'banker,  1 ;  plumber,  1 ;  merchant,  1. 

Noav  Jerseymen  are  coming  up  to  ask  AA'liy  the 
3,500  laAvyers  in  the  State  should  have  a  majority 
of  the  State  Senate,  AA’hile  some  95,000  farmers  should 
iiave  only  one  man  aa’Iio  has  the  moral  courage  to 
say  “I  am  a  farmer!"  Let  ns  start  another  cam¬ 
paign  to  put  SO  farmers  in  the  New  Jersey  Legisla¬ 
ture. 

* 

SOME  of  our  people  have  read  a  long  article  in 
the  Dairymen’s  Ijeague  NeAvs  in  Avhich  The  R 
N.-Y.  and  Mr,  Dillon  are  attacked.  As  usual  there 
is  nothing  in  this  long  outpouring  that  can  possibly 
benefit  the  I..eague.  We  Avant  to  make  it  clear  to  our 
readers  that  in  all  this  controversy  Mr.  Cooper  and 
his  associates  offer  no  helpful  suggestions — ^nothing 
of  a  constructiA'e  argument,  Init  simply  personal  at¬ 
tacks  or  stories  about  things  noAv  passed  aAvay! 
Let  any  thinking  farmer  study  this  article  and  he 
Avill  see  that  there  is  not  one  suggestion  that  Avill 
help  the  League.  On  the  the  other  hand  it  must  hurt 
the  I-iCague,  becan.se  a  falsehood — either  quarter. 
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half  or  whole — is  ahvays  destructive.  The  authors 
of  this  long  article  liase  their  entii’e  argument  upon 
tlie  charge  that  Mr.  Dillon  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  sale  of  milk  at  7  cents  per  quart.  They  frankly 
say  that  this  was  what  induced  them  to  “break  their 
silence.”  Now  we  ask  yon  to  read  the  article  on  the 
next  page.  It  is  clear  and  direct  and  every  state¬ 
ment  can  be  corroborated.  Noav  we  ask  you  as  a 
man  capable  of  intelligent  thought  to  consider  what 
that  means.  These  politicians  of  the  League  confess 
that  their  entire  ai’gnment  is  based  upon  a  state¬ 
ment  which  we  hereby  show  to  be  false!  What  do 
you  think  about  it?  Who  is  trying  to  injure  the 
League?  The  R.  N.-Y.  submits  a  clear,  definite 
policy  for  reorganization  and  improvement.  It  has 
never  said  one  word  against  the  League  as  a  sound 
and  stx’ong  organization.  We  luiA'e  criticized  the 
management  and  a  large  majority  of  the  thinking 
members  agree  that  I’eform  is  needed.  We  Avant  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  politicians 
now  in  control  cannot  defend  their  record  by  argu¬ 
ment  but  can  only  offer  abuse  or  talk  about  dead 
issues. 

❖ 

ON  page  898  we  referred  to  an  article  printed  in 
the  Farm  Bureau  News  of  St.  Lawn’cnce 
County,  N.  Y.  We  now  have  the  following  letter 
from  the  Farm  Bureau  manager; 

I  AA’ould  say  that  there  Avas  no  intention  of  having 
this  appear  as  a  personal  attack  upon  Jlr.  Dillon.  The 
article  referred  to  Avas  part  of  the  circular  sent  ont 
by  the  Dairymen’s  League,  and  through  an  oA'orsight 
on  my  part,  Avas  not  marked  “From  Dairymen’s 
League.”  It  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  policy^  to  avoid  political  discussions  or  personal 
attacks  upon  individuals  for  any  business  and  I  regret 
that  the  article  referred  to  appears  .ns  such. 

E.  S.  BIRP, 

Farm  Bureau  Manager, 

There  was  no  reason  why  this  article  should  eA’er 
be  printed  in  a  farm  bureau  paper.  It  AA'as  not  even 
an  item  of  le.gitimate  news  and  could  not  possibly 
help  the  Dairymen’s  League.  EA’eryone  recognized 
it  as  a  poor  and  coA’ert  attempt  to  injure  Mr.  Dillon 
and  The  Rural  Neav-Yorker  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Farm  Bureau  should  help  in  any  such 
“drive.”  The  effect  has  been  very  different  from 
what  the  politicians  of  the  League  figured.  The 
farmers  of  New  York  know  The  R.  N.-Y".  and  they 
knoAv  that  its  motives  are  true.  Their  memory  is' 
good  and  they  know  we  have  been  abused  before 
noAA^  and  that  in  the  end  our  position  was  found  to 
be  sound.  We  put  up  solid  reasons  for  our  belief 
that  the  policy  of  the  League  managers  is  not  what 
the  organization  needs.  The  iwliticians  aahII  not 
reply  to  these  arguments  but  ansAA’er  Avith  abuse  and 
false  statements.  Noav  Ave  know  the  farmers  of 
New  York  well  enough  to  feel  sure  that  they  see 
through  any  such  camouflage  and  will  Avait  for  the 
facts  and  the  logic  of  the  situation.  Nothing  could 
be  more  senseless  than  the  claim  that  needed  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  policy  of  the  present  management  is  an 

attack  upon  the  League.  Wait  and  think! 

* 

Soil  fertility  tests  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
shoAv  that  it  Avill  be  possible  to  grow  larger  Avheat  yields 
in  Ohio  for  many  years  even  though  the  commercial 
source  of  potash  is  largely  controlled  by  Germany. 

HE  Ohio  Experiment  Station  clearly  shoAVs  that 
phosphorus  is  the  dominating  element  in  most 
Ohio  soils.  With  manure  and  acid  phosphate  in  a 
rotation,  the  yield  of  Avheat  can  be  kept  np  foi-  many 
years.  Another  sure  thing  is  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  potash  in  manure  is  carried  in  the  liquids.  There 
is  far  more  potash  in  the  liquid  manure  of  this  coun¬ 
try  than  has  ever  been  imported  from  Germany. 
When  we  let  these  liquids  get  aAvay  from  us  before 
they  are  put  out  AAdiere  the  crops  grow  we  play  right 
into  the  hands  of  the  Kaiser. 


Brevities 

Splendid  advice  to  the  angry — 'keep  the  moutli  closed 
and  the  fingers  away  from  pen  or  pencil. 

The  chances  are  you  never  heard  of  “ganister.”  It 
is  used  in  making  silica  brick  and  last  year  in  this  coun¬ 
try  $1,113,675  Avorth  was  turned  out. 

At  the  time  the  Gloucester  Co.  folks  Avere  Avorrying 
about  the  prices  of  early  tomatoes,  this  fruit  Avas  selling, 
my  wife  tells  me,  in  Augusta,  Me.,  for  35  cents  per 
pound.  G.  s.  p. 

A  carload  (20,000  pounds)  of  Avhale  meat  Avas  re¬ 
cently  shipped  from  the  I’acifie  Coast  to  Boston,  Avliere 
it  sold  at  15  cents  a  pound.  The  flesh  of  the  porpoise 
is  also  ‘being  sold  fresh  or  smoked ! 

Some  one  has  figured  that  ice  cream  is  a  real  food 
because  it  contains  in  one  quart  the  “energy”  found  in 
8%  pounds  of  straAvberries,  5.11  pounds  of  bananas, 
6.96  pounds  of  apples,  1%  pound  of  round  steak,  and 
1^2  dozen  eggs! 

The  usual  plan  for  destroying  the  ants  in  an  “ant 
hill”  is  to  punch  a  hole  doAvn  into  it  Avith  a  crowbar 
and  pour  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  covering  Avith  a 
blanket.  An  English  Avriter  says  he  scatters  a  little 
poAvdered  cyanide  of  potassium  over  the  hill.  This 
poisons  the  ants,  but  is  dangerous  for  other  forms  of 
life. 
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“All  Should  Know  the  Truth” 

This  is  the  caption  of  an  article  pnhlished  by  R. 

D.  Cooper  in  the  Ansnst  issne  of  the  Leasne  News, 
in  which  he  ingenionsl.v  tries  to  convince  dairymen 
that  Mr.  Dillon  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  seven- 
cent  milk  in  New  York  dnring  the  month  of  Jnne, 
bnt  claimed  credit  for  what  others  had  done.  Our 
brief  references  to  the  work  intimated  the  truth. 
Here  are  the  facts  in  more  detail:  ^Mr.  N.  A.  Van 
Son.  who  was  the  first  aid  in  the  milk  fight,  and  now 
manager  of  the  Country  Milk  Company,  called  ns  on 
the  telephone,  saying  he  had  conclnded  to  adopt  Mi*. 
Dillon’s  plan  to  break  away  from  the  milk  tnist 
rules,  and  sell  milk  as  cheap  as  possible  in  the  city: 
and  asked  if  ]Mr.  Dillon  would  help  him.  Tie  said 
that  he  would  go  ahead  independent  of  IMr.  Cooper’s 
opposition  to  the  plan.  An  appointment  was  made 
for  a  conference  at  Ttte  R.  N.-Y.  office.  Later  ilr. 
Van  Son  wrote  an  apology  for  inability  to  keep  the 
appointment.  Another  appointment  was  then  made. 
i\Ir.  Dillon  insisted  on  the  seven-cent  price  to  con¬ 
sumers  for  .Time.  Mr.  Cooper  had  already  accepted 
price  of  Sl.SvT  per  hundred  to  the  iirodncer  and  that 
conld  not  be  changed,  and  the  purpose  was  to  in- 
m*ease  consumption  and  reduce  the  snridns  which 
was  causing  the  company  frightful  losses.  Finally 
Mr.  Van  Son  consented,  a  price  was  agreed  upon  and 
Mr.  Dillon  succeeded  in  getting  a  large  and  valnable 
amount  of  advertising  for  the  plan  in  the  city  papers. 
This  was  in  the  form  of  news  articles  at  various 
times  and  in  approving  editorials,  ilaynr  Tlylan. 
IMarket  Commissioner  Day,  Commissioner  Copeland, 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  District  Attorney  Swann 
approved  and  promised  coflperation.  When  the 
dealers’  drivers  stole  the  milk  in  the  early  morning 
liours  from  in  front  of  the  grocery  stores,  and 
dropped  .iunket  tablets  into  it.  Mi*.  Van  Son  reported 
to  Mr.  Dillon,  who  secured  help  of  the  District  At¬ 
torney  and  the  police  inspectors,  and  protected  the 
milk.  The  consumption  of  milk  was  largely  in¬ 
creased.  Other  dealers  were  forced  in  many  cases  to 
sell  at  the  same  price,  and  the  surplus  was  redu(‘ed. 
It  was  clearly  stated  as  a  farm  movement  to  get 
milk  cheap  to  the  consumer,  and  Mr.  Dillon’s  and 
Mr.  Van  Son’s  names  were  used  merely  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  work,  which  the  editorial  comment 
nlainly  indicated  th.it  it  did.  It  was  also  part  of 
Ihe  i>lan  to  follow  up  in  .Tnly  in  the  .same  way  and 
also  to  sell  milk  in  bottles  to  the  stores.  Mr.  Cooper 
gave  the  work  no  encouragement.  It  was  unde»*- 
stood  all  along  that  he  was  opposed  to  it;  and  later 
in  an  open  meeting  before  the  Federal  IMilk  Commis¬ 
sion  he  apologized  to  the  dealers  for  reducing  the 
price  on  the  ground  that  other  dealers  had  first  cnt 
the  price  and  taken  away  some  of  A’an  Son's  cnsto- 
mer.s.  Mr.  Dillon  was  unable  to  devote  his  time  to 
;be  work  longer  than  to  get  it  started;  but  donated 
his  services  at  Air.  Ahan  Son's  request  for  the  month 
ot  .Tune,  and  the  result  of  the  plan  was  entirely 
successful. 

Tlie  bulletins  sent  the  city  papers  by  Air.  Dillon 
are  on  tile,  and  tlie  stenographer’s  notes  yet  in  ex¬ 
istence.  There  was  no  reference  in  them  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  milk  company  by  Air.  Dillon  or  to 
any  credit  to  hims(>lf  for  it.  Some  of  the  reporters 
took  liberties  to  enlarge  on  the  facts  as  they  usually 
do  to  vary  the  story  in  different  papers. 

Air.  Cooper  admits  that  this  was  the  incentive  of 
his  personal  attack  on  Air.  Dillon.  But  he  does  not 
tell  all.  He  prepared  an  untruthful  statement  to 
justify  the  story  he  lu-ints  in  the  News,  and  requested 
A'an  Son  and  other  directors  of  the  League  to  sign 
it.  I'lie  others  refused,  and  A'an  Son  told  him  he 
would  not  sign  it  for  a  million  dollars,  so  that  he 
knew  when  he  printed  the  article  in  the  News  that 
it  was  not  true. 

Siich  are  the  simple  facts.  Every  item  can  be 
proved  beyond  question  of  doubt.  If  anyone  would 
like  to  do  so  The  R.  N.-A'.  will  cheerfully  pay  all 
ihe  expimse  necessary  to  suppl.v  the  proof.  Every 
one  of  the  othm*  attacks  on  Air.  Dillon  can  be  re¬ 
futed  with  equally  conclusive  and  available  evidence, 
.and  the  same  offer  applies  to  each  and  every  one  of 
them. 
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at  reasonable  cost  for  distribution,  doing  away  with 
profiteering  speculation  and  manipulation  and  returning 
the  farmer  .a  fair  share  of  the  dollar,  and  the  American 
farmers  will  feed  the  world. 

*‘The  world  needs  the  food  and  the  farmer  needs  the 
dollar.  Help  us  do  it.  No  man  has  opportunity  for 
greater  service  for  either  the  present  or  future  genera¬ 
tion.  On  this  assurance  the  farm  vote  will_  be  unani¬ 
mous  and  the  women  vote  equally  conclusive.  They 
would  appreciate  a  man  of  the  farm  sympathies  of  ('ol. 
AA'illiam  Boyce  Thompson  for  second  place. 

“AVhile  conscious  of  the  sacrifice  it  would  entail.  I  am 
encouraged  by  your  splendid  spirit  of  jmblie  service  to 
appeal  to  you  now  on  behalf  of  the  farm  interests  of 
this  State  and  of  the  nation’s  need  for  food  to  permit 
us  on  this  issue  to  elect  vou  rrovernor  of  New  York 
State.” 

The  New  York  Federation  of  Agriculture  can  be 
committed  to  any  candidate  only  by  a  referendum 
vote  of  its  members;  but  all  its  leaders  and  members 
that  could  be  reached  were  in  favor  of  Colonel  Roose¬ 
velt  on  an  endorsement  by  him  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Federation  as  they  understood  he  had  virtually 
done  already  in  his  Saratoga  speech. 

Col.  Roosevelt  finally  refused  to  enter  the  primary 
for  nomination  on  the  ground  that  he  wishes  to  give 
all  his  time  and  energy  to  war  work.  AA’’e  want  to 
put  this  incident  on  record  as  evidence  of  the  non¬ 
partisan  spirit  of  the  Federation  of  Agriculture  and 
its  leaders  and  of  their  sincere  desire  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  plain  people  of  the  State.  AA’^e 
regret  that  Col,  Roosevelt  could  not  see  his  way  clear 
to  accept  this  nomination.  AA’^ith  his  gi*eat  public  re- 
( ord.  his  earnestness,  his  desire  to  serve  the  nation 
in  this  trying  hour,  and  the  pathetic  and  stin*ing 
record  of  his  family  he  is  now  the  greatest  dominat¬ 
ing  figure  outside  of  official  life.  He  would  have 
swept  New  York  like  a  whirlwind  and  every  dis¬ 
couraged  and  hesitating  man  or  woman  trying  to 
work  out  their  hard  farm  problems  would  have 
taken  new  hope  and  vigor  from  his  leadership.  The 
Federation  of  Agriculture  stands  for  big  men  of 
broad  vision  in  office — the  best  Americans  regardless 
of  their  ]iolitics. 


The  N.  Y.  State  Federation  of  Agriculture 

AAMIY  certain  OFFICIALS  OPPOSE  IT.— Far¬ 
mers  ought  to  have  the  information  to  enable  them 
to  pass  intelligent  judgment  on  the  hysterical  oppo¬ 
sition  inaugurated  in  certain  official  and  semi-official 
circles  against  the  organization  of  the  New  York 
Federation  of  Agriculture.  It  arises  from  a  well- 
defined.  policy  of  that  class  of  citizenship.  It  is  in 
natural  opposition  to  another  and  a  larger  class  of 
workers  and  producers  who  seek  an  expression  of 
their  interests  and  needs  through  the  Federation, 
and  who  feel  that  the  other  organizations  have  failed 
to  soi’ve  them  in  their  present  needs. 

THE  OB.TECTTONS  OF  OFFICTALDOAI.  —  The 
official  class  in  their  opposition  to  the  organization 
of  the  Federation  assert : 

t1)  That  the  Federation  is  urged  and  organized 
l>y  certain  individuals  princijially  for  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  advantages. 

t2)  That  the  Federation  will  prove  to  bo  not  what 
it 'appears  to  be. 

(H)  That  no  new  organization  is  necessary:  that 
•i  union  of  existing  old  organizations  should  be 
effected;  and  ihdf  mch  miion  should  he  effected  hit 
e.recit.tive  eommUtees  of  State  organizations  and  not 
through  local  units. 

THEY  ATAI  TO  THE  FARAIER  AND  DE- 

LIA^ER  HIS  A'OTE. — Nothing  could  more  clearly 
define  the  attitude  of  our  official  coterie  of  citizens 
i-han  the  last  senteiu-o  of  paragraph  three.  A\’’e  are 
indebted  to  them  for  stating  it  so  plainly  and 
frankly.  They  assert  tlnit  they  know  what  is  good 
for  the  plain  fanner  better  than  the  farmer  knows 
for  himself.  They  do  not  want  the  fjirmer  to  have 
full  information.  They  want  to  give  him  only  .such 
Miformation  as  they  think  good  for  him  and  for 
themselves.  They  do  not  want  him  to  think  for 
himself  and  form  independent  judgments.  fi’hey 
want  to  hand  him  judgments  ready  m.ade.  The  plain 
larmer  does  his  duty  when  he  pays  his  dues  and 
elects  them  to  the  executive  positions.  Then  the.y 
become  the  organizations,  and  the  bigger 
and  politicians  take  care  of  agrii-ulture  by  appoint- 


that  it  will  do  just  what  they  have  been  doing  and 
.pist  what  the  Federation  is  organized  to  prevent. 

THE  FEDERATION  WORKS  IN  THE  OI'EN.— 
As  the  Federation  is  oi*ganized  any  State  organiza¬ 
tion  of  farmers  may  become  a  member  as  well  as 
Township  or  other  local  organizations.  Some  of  the 
State  organizations  are  now  members.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  thq  others  from  doing  so;  and 
if  properly  presented  to  their  membership  a  vote 
would  probably  result  in  f.avor  of  a  membership  in 
the  Fedei*ation,  But  none  of  its  otticers  and  no  com¬ 
bination  of  its  officers  can  commit  the  Federation  to 
anything.  They  can  form  no  secret  alliances  or 
agreements.  The  authority  to  commit  the  Federation 
in  any  case  is  vested  in  the  farmers  who  com)K>se 
the  membership.  Office  holders  are  not  eligible  to 
jiositions  in  the  Federation.  No  officer  of  the  Feder¬ 
ation  can  sell  the  influence  of  its  positions  for  a 
political  job.  It  was  expected  that  this  provision 
would  provoke  opposition.  It  did.  We  are  glad  to 
have  the  issue  joined.  We  predict  now  that  the 
same  provision  will  yet  be  made  by  other  organiza¬ 
tions. 

A  UNION  OF  EXEri^TIA’'E  COAIAIITTEES  of 
State  organ! z.ations  would  be  a  satisfactory  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  memiiers  of  the  committees.  They 
could  ]>romise  the  farm  vote  and  pledge  the  farm 
influence  for  any  measure  that  would  suit  their  pur¬ 
poses.  and  in  exchange  takes  the  best  jobs  available. 
They  have  been  doing  this  same  thing  for  the  past 
20  years  or  more,  and  in  that  time  not  a  bill  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer  has  been  permitted  to  become 
a  law  in  Alliany  without  containing  a  joker  that 
either  impaired  its  efficiency  or  destroyed  its  pur¬ 
pose  entirely.  The  State  organizations  meet  only 
once  a  year  and  the  rank  and  file  of  their  member¬ 
ship  could  have  little  or  no  influence  on  the  execu¬ 
tive  committees.  Again  a  large  number  of  the  far¬ 
mers  of  the  State  are  not  members  of  the  State 
organizations,  and  they  are  not  in  any  way  remotely 
represented  in  a  federation  of  them.  One  reason  for 
organizing  the  Town.ship  I’^nits  is  to  bring  in  this 
large  farm  element. 

A  A'OICE  FOR  ALL. — Women  are  not  represented 
in  the  State  farm  organizations,  except  in  the  Oran¬ 
ges.  and  the  local  township  unit  aft'oi'ds  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  their  activities.  There  is  no  conflict  of 
interest  between  the  Federation  and  other  farm 
organizations.  The  men  and  women  interested  in 
its  organization  are  for  the  most  part  members  of 
the  Oranges,  the  Dairymen’s  I.,eague.  and  other  State 
organizations.  They  have  no  thought  of  deserting  the 
old  organizations;  but  they  realize  the  insufficiency 
of  them  for  promoting  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Federation  is  being  organized.  Alen  had  their  clubs 
and  their  business  organizations.  Women  had  their 
tea  meetings  and  card  clubs;  but  when  there  was 
real  work  to  do  the  men  organized  an  army,  and 
the  women  built  up  the  Red  Cross.  Alen  and  women 
of  the  farm  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting 
and  developing  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State.  They  do  not  propose  to  leave  the  work  to 
anyone  else.  They  want  to  do  it  themselves  because 
they  have  learned  from  experience  that  no  one  else 
will  do  it  for  them.  One  year  ago  the  State  asso¬ 
ciations  failed  them  and  the  obnoxious  township 
school  law  was  imposed  on  them.  They  took  the 
matter  in  their  own  hands,  organized  local  units,  and 
repealed  a  law  only  one  year  old.  The  local  unit 
has  for  them  the  prestige  of  success.  This  may  be 
one  reason  why  the  official  opposition  to  the  Feder¬ 
ation  has  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

FARAIERS’  STOCK  ENIIIBIT.— The  seventh  an- 
„aal  stock  show  and  picnic  of  N.n-th  (^-D'Uga  ami  Oni^n- 
daga  County  fanners  will  be  held  in  ®  Oio\e, 

AvUsport.  August  15.  Last  year  over  2,000  persons 
iitteiuhU  this  event,  and  the  fame  of  this  stock  show 
has  spread  until  double  that  number  is  expected  this 
veai*.  A  sale  of  prize  cattle  will  be  held,  and  the  women 
will  enjov  a  canning  demonstration  by  AIiss_  Alary  n. 
Bowen.  Onondaga  County  home  demonstration  agent. 
AV.  N.  Giles,  secretary  of  State  Grange,  will  give  a  war 
-II  iiii-v  time  address,  and  a  community  chorus  has_  been  traiiiecl 
L  !  ;  for  the -occasion.  A  full  program  of  athletic  events  will 
officials  py  the  Sherwood  and  AAhiedsport  Granges,  and 


Theodore  RooseA'^elt  for  Governor 

After  Colonel  Roosevelt  had  practically  indorsed 
all  the  purposes  of  the  New  A'ork  Federation  of 
Agriculture  and  its  policies  for  economic  distribu¬ 
tion  of  farm  food  products  and  a  square  deal  for  the 
farm,  Air.  Dillon  wired  him  promptly  at  his  country 
home  and  urged  the  ex-President  to  consent  to  his 
nomination  for  Governor  of  New  York  to  help  the 
f.irm  interest  out  of  its  present  chaotic  condition : 

“Develop  a  system  through  farm  co-oiioration  and 
State  regulation  and  facilities  to  take  food  from  tlie 
farmer’s  hands  and  lay  it  down  at  the  consumer’s  door 


be  given  by  . - 

tho  woiiion  of  Cuto  Grange  'Will  drill. 

TAX  DISTRIBUTED  BY  STATE. — The 


new  cor- 


i„«  tl.ein  to  Jobs.  Of  colu-se  tlie,y  ore  Hion  soirt. 

They  wou'd  not  dai-e  defend  an  agricultural  interest  almost  total  exemption  which  corporations  formerly 

They  would  lose  the  job  if  m joyed,  and  the  State  now  does  its  taxing  on  the  basis 

of  earnings,  sharing  with  the  localities  one-third  of  the 
amount  collected.  State  Comptroller  Travis  announces 
tliat  $4.{)2:5,001  is  the  total  amount  collected  under  the 
new  three  iier  cent  tax.  Of  the  proportionate  share  re¬ 
turned  to  the  counties  New  York  City  takes  over  half, 
without  additional  expense.  The  amounts  returned  to 
some  of  the  other  counties  are :  Cayuga,  5 

Genesee, 

Steuben.  ,  .  .  , 

Yates,  $2.24<).  The  total  amount  was  raised  from  man- 


if  they  wanted  to  do  so. 
they  did  and  they  know  it.  The  system  has  worked 
in  tliis  State  for  a  generation;  and  the  Federation 
is  the  fir.st  organized  jirotest  against  it.  Of  course 
the  men  who  protited  by  the  old  s.vstem  will  fight 
the  reform.  Some  of  'the  friends  of  the  Federation 
did  not  look  for  the  opposition.  A\"e  did.  AVe  are 
glad  it  has  come.  The  lines  of  cleavage  are  now 


the  otlier  coniines  are.  v  uk.i.  , 

$12,04*2  ;  Livingston,  ,$7,294  ;  Ontario,  $S,2()7  ; 
$20.115 :  AAhiyiie,  $9,0*25 ;  AVyoming,  $2,487 ; 


.  ,  ,  rr..  ,  ,  T  nf.nctiiring  and  mercantile  companies,  heretofore  exempt, 

drawn  straight.  The  men  who  have  used  farm  oi-  aggregate  will  form  the  State’s  greatest  in- 

ganizations  for  a  generation  for  selfish  purposes  are  come. 

now  (qiposing  the  Fi'deration  from  the  alleged  fear  (Continued  on  Page  047) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Get  Somebody  Else 

The  Lord  had  a  job  for  me,  but  I  had  so 
mufli  to  do, 

I  said.  “You  get  somebody  else  or  wait 
’til  I  get  through.” 

i  don’t  know  how  the  Lord  came  out — no 
doubt  lie  got  along — 

But  I  felt  kind  o’  sneakin’  like !  I  knew 
I’d  done  God  wrong. 

One  day  I  needed  the  Lord — needed  Him 
right  away ; 

But  He  never  answered  me  at  all,  and  I 
could  hear  Him  say 

Down  in  my  accu.sin’  heart,  “Child.  I’ve 
got  too  much  to  do ; 

You  get  somebody  else,  or  wait  ’til  I  get 
through.” 

Now  when  the  Lord  has  a  job  for  me,  I 
never  try  to  shirk. 

I  drop  what  I  have  on  hand  and  do  the 
Lord’s  good  work  ; 

And  my  affairs  can  run  along  or  Avait  ’till 
I  get  through. 

Nobody  else  can  do  the  work  that  God 
has  marked  out  for  you. 

— Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar. 


An  old-fashioned  but  efficient  way  of 
removing  a  splinter  is  to  fill  a  wide¬ 
mouthed  bottle  nearly  full  of  hot  water, 
and  then  i»ress  the  injured  part  fiiunly 
over  it.  The  flesh  is  drawn  down  by 
the  heat  of  the  steam,  and  the  splinter 
exposed.  A  little  pair  of  tweezers  is 
handy  for  drawing  it  out,  and  the  wmund 
may  then  be  treated  with  the  usual  anti- 
sei)tic.  To  probe  for  a  splinter  with  a 
needle  picked  up  at  random,  or,  Avorse 
still,  a  pin,  is  dangerous.  If  a  needle  is 
used  for  this  purpose,  it  should  be  steril¬ 
ized  with  boiling  Avater  first. 

s!< 

Accohdino  to  the  Chicago  Department 
of  Health,  the  Avar  has  cau.sed  a  decline 
in  hay  fever.  The  reason  for  this' is  that 
the  primary  cause  of  hay  fever  is  the 
irritating  pollen  from  certain  weeds.  The 
spread  of  Avar  gardens  has  eliminated 
many  of  these  we(‘ds  from  vacant  lots, 
and  a  decline  in  hay  fever  is  the  result. 
It  is  well  to  take  a  look  around  the  farm 
at  this  season,  to  notice  whether  any 
colonies  of  ragAveed  still  survive  in  out- 
of-thc-Avay  corners.  This  is  the  arch 
offendi'r  among  hay-fever  plants,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  its  suiwival.  It 
can  be  controlled  by  short  rotations,  hand 
hoeing  after  horse  cultivation,  and  by 
mowing  doAvn  in  early  Fall,  Avhile  solitary 
specimens  should  be  hand-pulled. 


CAc  R  U  R  A  E.  N 

ever,  who  have  inherited  their  ideas  of 
humor  from  primitiA'e  man,  and  no  intelli¬ 
gent  mother  Avill  permit  them  to  add  to 
the  countless  disillusions  that  a  child  is 
likely  to  meet  in  this  earthly  pilgrimage. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Folding  toothbrushes  for  traA'eling  Aise 
are  jointed  in  the  center  of  the  handle, 
the  loAver  part  being  .shaped  like  a  little 
celluloid  trough.  The  brush  folds  oA'er 
and  fits  in  this.  They  cost  50  cents. 

Appliances  for  canning  are  many.  We 
saAv  recently  canning  racks  for  holding 
eight  jars,  priced  at  05  cents ;  they  were 
non-rusting  steel.  Folding  canning  racks 
of  heavy  tinned  wire  were  05  cents  and 
7:)  cents.  .Tar  lifters  were  15  cents;  jar 
holders  for  one  jar,  12  cents;  jar  fillers, 
15,  20  and  85  cents.  Jelly  bags  on  a 
heavy  stand  of  tinned  Avire  are  50  cents ; 
those  to  fasten  on  kettle,  40  cents.  Apple 
and  peach  parers  are  $1.50;  peach  pit- 
ters,  1,5  cents;  apple  corer  and  slicer,  80 
cents.  Pineapple  eye  snips  are  25  cents. 
There  are  many  different  canners,  each 
one  Avith  some  special  point  of  superior¬ 
ity. 

Some  very  fashionable  neAV  underAvear 
:s  made  of  colored  Amile.  Some  is  pale 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


0581.  Dress  for 
misses  .iiui  small 
women,  l»i  and  18 
years.  I’rice  15 
eents. 


■OBIB 

0.518.  Girl’s  dress, 
8  to  14  years.  Price 
15  eents. 


pink  trimmed  with  other  colors;  some 
white  or  ti.uted,  Avith  colored  flowers. 


ScALT.OPEi)  cucumbers  are  A’ery  nice 
prepared  as  folloAvs  :  Peel  and  quarter  the 
cucumbers,  cut  into  half-inch  pieces,  then 
boil  in  salted  Avater  for  about  six  minutes. 
Drain,  put  in  a  baking  dish,  first  a  layer 
of  cucumbers,  then  of  bread  crumbs,  and 
over  the  crumbs  a  dressing  of  nicely  .sea¬ 
soned  tomato  sauce.  When  the  dish  is 
filled,  put  a  top  layer  of  crumbs  covered 
Avith  grated  cheese  OA^er  all,  and  bake 
until  broAvn.  Squash  is  Ami’y  nice  cooked 
in  the  same  A\'ay. 

* 

I.s  there  anyone  more  tiresome  than 
the  man  or  Avoman  w’ho  thinks  it  iflayful 
to  tea.se  a  small  child?  How  often  an 
intelligent  mother  has  to  labor  for  months 
to  remove  a  violent  antipathy  caused  by 
one  of  these  misguided  humorists  !  Often, 
too.  the  impression  is  never  really  re¬ 
moved.  Even  the  frankest  and  most 
normal  of  children  possess  fears  ;  impres¬ 
sions  and  inhibitions,  as  the  psychologists 
term  them,  of  Avhich  Ave  elders  knoAV  noth¬ 
ing.  Worst  of  all  are  the  baseless  fears 
implanted  by  some  clumsy  adult  Avho 
jokes  about  things  in  Avhicli  the  child’s 
affections  are  iiiAmlved.  One  facetious 
man  Avill  tell  the  children  he  is  going  to 
carry  the  baby  aAvay.  and  never  realizes 
that  be  is  arousing  fear  and  hatred  that 
will  include,  perhaps,  all  men  in  his  class 
or  race,  until  the  child  affected  groAvs  to 
older  year.s.  Another  Avill  tell  some  story 
about  the  venom  of  toads  or  other  harm¬ 
less  creatures,  or  repeat  some  fable  about 
goblins  or  bogies,  finding  the  child’s  ter¬ 
rifying  faith  most  amusing.  If  the  moth¬ 
er  is  able  to  disproA’e  the  story  and  dissi¬ 
pate  the  fear,  the  child  has  learned  that 
groAvn-ups  are  untruthful,  and  has  suf¬ 
fered  a  loss  of  faith.  There  are  plenty  of 
innocent  jokes  that  a  child  can  understand 
and  enjoy.  There  art  some  jokers,  how- 


Pickles  and  Relishes 

Grape  Catsup. — Five  pounds  grapes, 
three  jiounds  sugar,  one  pint  vinegar,  tAvo 
teasiioons  of  mi,\ed  spice,  one  teaspoon 
black  pepper,  one  teaspoon  cayenne  pep¬ 
per.  Boil  grapes  and  sift,  mix  all  ingre¬ 
dients  and  boil  one  hour.  Mix  spices  dyy 
into  the  sugar,  then  put  iu  the  grapes  and 
vinegar. 

Mixed  Pickles. — One  jjeck  green  to¬ 
matoes,  six  ripe  tomatoes,  six  green  pep¬ 
pers,  throe  red  peppers,  six  onions,  three 
green  cucumbers,  one  small  caulifloAver, 
tAvo  quarts  A’inegar.  four  cups  sugar,  tAvo 
teaspoons  ginger,  little  salt,  to  taste,  one 
ounce  w’hite  mustard  seed,  one  ounce  cel¬ 
ery  seed,  one  teasiioou  Avhole  clove.s,  four 
teaspoons  cassia,  tAA’o  teaspoons  ground 
cloves,  one  teaspoon  ground  mustard.  Cut 
vegetables  in  pieces,  boil  half  an  hour, 
cut  all  in  small  pieces ;  let  drain  over 
night.  In  morning  chop  quite  fine,  put 
over  the  fire  in  a  large  kettle,  add  A'inegar, 
sugar,  salt  and  spices ;  mix  Avell  Avith 
Avooden  spoon.  Ihit  in  a  stone  jar,  coA^er 
Avith  three  thicknesses  of  cloth.  Then  put 
on  cover  of  jar  and  do  not  open  for  use 
for  three  Aveeks. 

Tomato  Catsup. — One-half  bushel  to¬ 
matoes.  one  ounce  AA'hole  cloA'es,  one  ounce 
peppercorns,  one  ounce  mustard  seed,  one 
ounce  Avhole  allsiuce,  one  ounce  Avhole  cin¬ 
namon,  two  nutmegs,  grated,  nine  onions 
chopped  fine,  tAvo-thirds  cup  sugar,  one- 
fourth  cuj)  salt,  little  cayanne  pepper. 
Boil  three  hours,  then  strain,  add  one 
quart  A'inegar,  two-thirds  cup  sugar,  one- 
fourth  cup  salt,  little  cayenne  pepper, 
boil  down  to  about  half.  F'Ytii'  cold. 

SAveet  Cucumber  Ficklrs. — Sliced  cu¬ 
cumbers.  one  quart  vinegar,  one  cup 
sugar,  tablesfioon  (  f  cloves,  tablespoon  of 
cinnamon.  Take  slicing  cucumbers;  six 
good-sized  ones  Avill  make  a  quart ;  slice 


E  W-YO  R  K  E  R 

and  put  iu  a  crock,  cover  with  .salt  and 
let  stand,  over  night ;  in  morning  drain, 
put  in  preserving  kettle  A’inegar.  sugar, 
cloves,  cinnamon,  until  at  boiling  point, 
put  in  sliced  cucumbers,  boil  up  and  can. 

Pepper  Relish.  —  Eighteen  tomatoes, 
nine  red  peppers,  three  onions,  three  table- 
spoon.s  salt,  one  cup  sugar,  six  cups  vine¬ 
gar.  tw’o  tablespoons  celery  seed.  Chop 
tomatoes,  red  peppers,  onions ;  add  salt, 
sugar,  vinegar  and  celery  seed.  Cook  un¬ 
til  tender ;  seal  in  glass  jars. 

Spiced  Beets. — Seven  pounds  beets,  four 
pounds  sugar,  one  pint  vinegar,  12  clove.s, 
one  stick  cinnamon.  To  seven  pounds  of 
boiled,  peeled  and  sliced  beets  add  sugar, 
vinegar.  cloA’es  and  cinnamon.  Boil  syrup, 
then  add  the  beets  and  boil  ten  minutes. 
I’ut  the  beets  into  jars  and  pour  the  syrup 
over  them  and  seal. 

Tomato  Butter.- — TaacIvc  pounds  ripe 
tomatoes,  six  pounds  sugar,  one  quart  vin¬ 
egar,  tAA’o  ounces  stick  cinnamon,  tAvo 
ounces  Avhole  cloves.  Put  tomatoes, 
sugar,  vinegar,  cinnamon  and  cloves  in  a 
di.sh,  Ding  the  spices  in  muslin  bag  and 
boil  all  four  hours.  Seal  while  hot  in 
glass  jars.  helen  a.  lynan. 
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Bottled  Fruit  Juice 

The  following  suggestions  for  bottling 
fruit  juices  are  given  by  the  United 
State  Food  Administration  : 

Wash  bottles,  place  side-down  in  ves¬ 
sel  and  cover  Avlth  cold  water.  Bring  to  a 
boil  and  boil  15  minutes.  Drain  on  cloth 
and  fill.  Sterilize  corks  by  boiling  in 
Avater  15  minutes  before  using.  Invert 
and  drain  on  cloth. 

Cut  and  crush  large  fruits,  stem  grapes, 
use  berries  as  reeeiA'ed,  and  use  a  lemon 
cone  to  extract  juice  of  citrus  fruit.  Heat 
slowly  to  simmering  point.  The  flavor  is 
finer  if  fruit  is  not  allowed  to  boil.  Do 
not  heat  citrus  fruit.  Cherries  may  be 
put  to  a  double  use.  After  heating,  .strain 
out  the  cherries  to  dry  and  bottle  the 
juice.  Strain  fruit  through  cloth  bag  and 
alloAV  the  juice  to  stand  iu  a  cool  place  to 
settle. 

Scald  bottles  and  fill  to  within  one  and 
one-half  inch  of  the  top.  Put  in  corks 
lightly  and  set  bottles  on  rack  in  a  boiler, 
or  tie  down  the  corks  and  lay^bottles  on 
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Freshlt^er>o»lb]^ 

Saves  ILaboK  I 

TNSTEAD  of  pumping  to  water  the  5 
stock,  just  turn  a  faucet  and  get  a  S 
steady  flow  of  fresh  water — not  stor-  S 
age  water.  n 

Instead  of  pumping  and  carrying  water  to  H 
the  barn  on  cold  days,  have  fremh  water 
on  tap — always  at  the  same  even  well  H 
temperature.  S 

F or  spraying  and  for  all  household  uses, 
there  are  a  hundred  ways  in  which  you 
sovs  labor  when  you  have  a 

NATIONAL 

Fresh  Water  System 

Water  comes  straight  from  the  woell — not 
from  a  storage  tank.  Delivered  in  a  steady 
flow  by  compressed  air.oafest  of  all  power, 
operating  powerful  air-dri-~en  p’jmp  ia 
well  itself.  Absolutely  dependable. 

Write  for  full  information — today. 

Watch  It  Work  at  the  Fair 

National  Fresh  Water  Systems  in  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  shown  at  the  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  State 
Fairs.  Be  sure  to  come  to  our  booth 
and  see  for  yourself . 

UNITED  PUMP  &  POWER  CO. 

756  Larkin  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FOUNDED  1907 


NAtlONAlr 

Fresh  Wator  System 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New-  . 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York  ' 


Peel  PeackeiS, 
iim$  BaLLitt^  Lye. 


OU  intend  doing  your  share  towards 
.  conserving  the  Nation’s  food  supply 
by  “putting  up”  fruits  this  season  and  will 
welcome  the  Babbitt  method  of  peeling 
fruit  instead  of  paring  it. 

The  Babbitt  way  is  five  times  as  quick 
and  eliminates  all  the  hard  work.  Simply 
dip  peaches,  pears,  and  plums  in  a  hot 
solution  of  Babbitt’s  Lye  and  off  comes  all 
the  skin.  Th's  method  is  perfectly  safe. 
The  U.  S.  Board  of  Food  Inspsc.’on  ap¬ 
proves  it.  The  big  California  canners  also 
peel  fruit  this  way.  Get  a  can  of  Babbitt's 
Lye  of  your  dealer  and  use  as  follows : 


Directions.  To  9  gallons  of  water  add  had 
a  can  of  Babbitt’s  Concentrated  Lye  and  half 
an  ounce  of  alum,  (For  small  quantities  of 
fruit  use  one  gallon  of  water,  4  tablespoons 
Babbitt’s  and  a  pinch  of  alum.)  Place  fruit 
in  a  wire  basket  or  thin  cloth  and  suspend 
in  the  boiling  solution  for  two  minutes. 
Rinse  thoroughly  in  cold  water  and  all  the 
skin  will  come  off. 


Send  for  booklet  giving  many  other  uses 
of  Babbitt’s  Lye. 

B.  T.  BABBITT 

11  Broadway  New  York 


CONCENTRATE! 

Uv  e 
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side  with  eirt)ugh  watpr  to  cover  them.  A 
screen  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  will 
prevent  breaking.  Heat  the  water  to  the 
simmering  point  (180  degrees)  and  keep 
at  this  point  30  minutes.  Itemove  the 
bottles,  stand  on  end  and  dry  the  cork 
with  a  towel.  When  nearly  cold,  press 
cork  in  firmly  and  dip  top  of  bottle  in 
melted  paraffin  or  sealing-wax.  A  simple 
method  of  sealing  is  to  press  the  cork  be¬ 
low  level  of  neck  of  bottle  and  cover  with 
sealing-wax.  A  sealing-wax  may  be  made 
by  melting  together  equal  parts  of  rosin 
and  beeswax.  Store  upright  in  a  cool 
])lace. 


Chocolate  Recipes 

The  following  recipes  arc  tasty,  and 
chocolate  is  not  included  in  our  fo<Kl  con¬ 
servation.  Any  substitute  flour  may  be 
used  for  one-half  the  amount  called  for, 
and  other  preferred  substitutes  used.  The 
chocolate,  added  to  milk  and  eggs,  makes 
the  article  rich  in  food  value,  and  other 
parts  of  the  meal  may  be  simplified  when 
a  rich  dessert  is  used. 

Chocolate  Roll.— Three  eggs,  one  cup 
of  sugar,  one  cup  of  flour,  one  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  two-thirds  cup  of  boiling 


then  one-half  cup  milk,  mixed  with  two 
tablespoons  cornstarch.  Stir  until  boil¬ 
ing.  Remove  from  fire,  heat  well.  Spread 
while  warm.  Nut  meats  may  be  added. 

Chocolate  Crullers. — One  ounce  un¬ 
sweetened  chocolate,  one  and  one-half 
cup  flour,  one-half  cup  each  milk  and 
sugar,  one  egg,  one  level  tablespoon  but¬ 
ter,  one  and  one-half  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  a  pinch  of  salt.  Melt  chocolate 
over  hot  water,  add  sugar,  butter,  egg, 
milk,  flour  and  powder.  Jlix  into  a  stiff 
dough.  Roll,  cut  into  rings,  fry  in  smok¬ 
ing  hot  fat.  Vegetable  fat  is  best.  Roll 
in  sugar. 

Chocolate  Cream. — One  cup  of  sugar, 
one-half  cup  best  grated  chocolate,  one 
quart  of  milk,  one  tablespoon  cornstarch, 
three  egg  yolks  and  one  teaspoon  vanilla, 
one  cup  whipped  cream.  Cream  sugar, 
cornstarch,  chocolate  and  egg  yolks ;  add 
milk ;  stir  over  the  fire  until  boiling.  Re¬ 
move  from  fire  and  heat  until  creamv. 
Add  vanilla.  Serve  cold  with  sweetened 
whipped  cream. 

Chocolate  Bread  Pudding.  —  Two 
squares  melted  chocolate,  three  cups  milk, 
three  cups  fine  bread  crumbs,  one  cup 
sugar,  two  eggs,  a  pinch  of  salt ;  one  tea- 
spooTi  vanilla.  Soak  the  crumbs  in  milk, 


No.  7(i.3  is  a  siiituljlo  frame  for  a  naval  or  military  picture.  The  cnibroid'ery  shoiihl  he 
(Tune  ill  silk.  The  jiicture  oval  i.s  to  he  huttonholed  in  deep  gold  if  it  is  to  he  cut  out,  or 
outlined  if  the  picture  is  to  he  pa.sted  on.  The  eagle  is  for  cream  white,  employing  the 

outline  and  long  and  short  stitch.  The  flag  calls  for  the  satin  stitch  in  the  national  colors. 

The  llagstalf  and  cord  are  for  gold.  The  lettering  is  done  for  the  satin  stitch  in  red.  The 

design  is  on  tan  art  linen,  and,  with  silk  lloss  to  complete  emhroidcry,  costs  tiOc.  The 

design  only,  703a,  costs  !0c. 


Lemon  Sauce 

Add  two  tablespoons  flour  to  one  cup  of 
sugar ;  mix ;  add  one-half  pint  of  boiling 
water,  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  one 
lemon.  Pour  while  hot  over  one  beaten 
egg  white.  Orange  or  vanilla  may  be 
used  in  place  of  lemon.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  pudding  sauce.  mbs.  c.  c.  M. 


Mush  Muffins 

On  page  84  E.  H.  L.  refers  to  mush 
muffins.  Will  you  give  this  recipe? 

New  York.  MRS.  R.  ii.  w. 

AVe  are  unable  to  find  recipe  for  mush 
muffins.  The  following  recipe  is  for 
raised  hominy  muflins.  We  .should  like  to 
receive  from  our  readers  recipe  for  mush 
muffins,  made  without  yeast.  One  cup  of 
warm  cooked  hominy,  one-fourth  cup  of 
butter,  one  cup  of  scalded  milk,  three 
tablespoons  of  sugai’,  one-half  teaspoon  of 
salt,  one-fourth  of  a  yea.st  cake,  one- 
fourth  cup  of  lukewarm  water,  three  and 
one-half  cups  of  flour.  Mix  the  hominy, 
butter,  milk,  sugar  and  salt  together. 
AVhen  lukewarm  add  the  yeast  dis.solved 
in  lukewarm  water,  and  flour.  Beat 
thoroughly,  cover  and  let  rise  over  night. 
In  the  morning  cut  down,  fill  hot  but¬ 
tered  gem  pans  two-thirds  full,  let  i-ise 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Cream  of  wheat  muffins  are  made  from 
cold  cooked  cereal  as  follows :  Add  to 
two  cupfuls  of  cooked  cream  of  wheat, 
a  cupful  of  milk  and  work  it  smooth, 
then  two  eggs  well  beaten  and  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar ;  to  a  pint  of  flour  add 
two  small  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  pow¬ 
der,  and  a  half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  rub 
into  the  flour  a  tablespoonfvil  lard  or  but¬ 
ter  ;  add  to  these  ingredients  the  wheat 
that  has  been  mixed  with  the  milk  and 
eggs.  Butter  muffin  pans,  fill  them  two- 
thirds  full,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  20 
minutes. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint, 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  tbt  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Faint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Save  Your  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

What  youldon’t  cat  now,  keop  for  next  winter 
by  UHinK  the 

‘GRANGER  EVAPORATOR” 

No  tntoart  tiojara.no  cans.  ThouRanda  In  use 
—  endorsed  by  U.  S.  Gov't.  Send  $6,  check  or 
moneyordcr;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back.  You  save  the  cost  several  times  over 
on  sugrar  alone.  ^ 

Pood  win  Win 

let  R.  all  about j.  ,  ^  .i* 

evaporating:,  f  y 

GRANGE 
SALES  ASS’N 


For  Your  Empty  Bag 

Don’t  throw  away  a  single  bag- 
they’re  worth  money  to  you.  Trices  ai 
'way  up  now.  Cash  in  on  all  you  have 
But  be  sure  you  get  our  prices  befon 
you  sell  a  single  one.  We  guarantee  mosi 
liberal  grading.  Over  20  years  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  your  assurance  of  a  square  deal 
every  time.  We  buy  any  quantity. 

Freight  paid  on  all  shipments  to 
'  Werthan.  Find  out  what  real  satisfac* 
lion  is.  Write  quick,  stating  what  yoa 
have.  Address 

WERTHAN  BAG  CO. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Save  the 

Thoughtless 

Dollars 


water.  Beat  the  egg  jolks  for  a  few  miu- 
utes.  add  sugar  and  beat  nutil  light.  Add 
the  beaten  whites,  water,  flour,  baking 
Iiowder  and  extract.  Bake  jelly  roll  fa.sh- 
ion,  add  filling  and  roll. 

Chocolate  Sweetmeat. — One  enj)  bitter 
grated  chocolate,  one  and  one-half  cup 
liowdered  sugar,  one  enp  of  mixed  nut 
meats,  cut  fine ;  beat  in  whites  of  two 
eggs;  add  chocolate,  sugar  and  nuts  to 
beaten  whites.  Het  on  the  stove  and  stir 
until  warm.  Remove  from  fire,  add  one 
tablespoon  vanilla,  heat  until  creamy. 
l’\jrm  into  a  roll  or  small  bonbons ;  roll 
in  powdered  sugar  and  cool. 

Chocolate  Pie  Filling. — Beaten  yolks 
<.f  three  eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar,  three 
tablespoons  cornstarch,  a  ])inch  of  salt, 
one-balf  cup  of  grated  chocolate  or  a  lit¬ 
tle  h'ss  of  cocoa,  two  cups  of  milk.  Mix 
and  boil  until  it  thickens,  I’oiir  onto  the 
baked  crusts.  Cover  with  a  meringue  of 
the  beaten  egg  whites  and  sugar  to  taste. 

Chocolate  Marshmallow  Cake.  —  One 
egg,  one-fourth  cup  of  butter,  three- 
fourths  cup  of  sugar,  two-thiivls  cup  of 
milk,  one  teaspoon  baking  i)owder,  one 
cuj)  flour.  Bake  in  a  cake.  Mix  a  filling 
of  one  square  of  melted  clocolate,  one-half 
cup  of  powdered  sugar  and  enmigh  split 
marshmallows  to  cover  the  cake.  Serve 
warm. 

Chocolate  Filling. — Melt  two  squares 
of  chocolate  in  two  tablesiioons  cold  cof¬ 
fee,  add  one  cup  of  pulverized  sugar  aud 
two  or  more  tablespoons  sweet  cream ; 


add  the  chocolate,  sugar,  beaten  eggs, 
flavor.  Turn  into  a  buttered  dish  ;  bake 
slowly  until  set.  The  time  varies^with 
depth  of  mold. 

Chocolate  Frosting. . —  One  cu))  pow¬ 
dered  sugar,  one  tablespoon  fresh  butter 
rubbed  into  the  sugar,  two  teaspoons  pow¬ 
dered  or  grated  chocolate,  four  tabli*- 
.spooms  boiling  coffee.  Flavor  with  vanilla  ; 
beat.  This  frosting  never  dries  into  hard¬ 
ness.  MRS.  c.  o.  M. 


Pumpkin  Molasses  and  Squash  Sugar 

1  have  often  heard  elderly  people  tell  of 
pumpkin  molasses.  Could  you  tell  how  it 
is  made,  also  squash  sugar?  Is  thei’e  a 
greater  iiercentage  of  sugar  iu  these  than 
in  beets  ?  a.  E.  1’. 

Massachusetts. 

AVe  have  heard  of  pumiikin  molasses, 
but  do  not  know  how  it  is  made.  Squash 
sugar  is  new  to  us.  We  would  lik(‘  to 
bear  from  those  who  have  had  exj)erience 
in  making  these  forms  of  sweetness. 
Sugar  saviug  is  interestiug  to  us  all. 


Canned  Sweet  Corn 

Twelve  ciijis  of  corn,  one  cup  white 
sugar,  one  and  one-half  cups  of  salt. 
Cook  25  minutes,  seal  hot.  Add  no  water : 
juice  may  settle  after  canning;  it  will  be 
all  right.  When  opened  to  cook  or  use. 
turn  into  a  basin,  cover  with  cold  water, 
let  stand  one  hour,  drain  olT  and  season. 

MRS.  w.  L.  w. 


WS.S. 

'  VAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


“7  got  the  sweetest  hat  today,  and,  my  dear,  oj  course, 
I  didn’t  really  need  it,  but—’^^ 

♦  *  *  « 

“What  if  it  is  only  a  few  blocks?.  Here,  taxi!” 

If.  If  an  if. 

“I  know  I’d  feel  a  lot  better  if  I  ate  less,  bat  I  simply 
must  have  a  big  order  of—” 

*  *  *  * 

Over  there  in  the  Picardy  mud,  pock-marked  with 
significant  craters  and  “plum-caked”  with  unspeakable 
things  that  once  were  men,  our  soldiers  can’t  hear  all 
that  some  of  us  are  saying.  Good  that  they  can’t,  isn’t 
it?  It  wouldn’t  make  it  any  easier  to  stand  firm  against 
those  blood-crazed  grey  hordes  who  come  on  wave 
after  wave  because  they  believe  their  Kaiser  is  “God’s 
anointed  shepherd  cf  the  German  people.”' 

«  «  4:  « 

It  isn’t  that  we  Americans  are  a  selfish  people.  We 
have  simply  been  thoughtless. 

Money  is  needed  to  win  thb  war — let’s  give  it.  So  far, 
we  have  been  asked  only  to  lend — to  lend  at  a  good  round 
4%  interest.  Turn  your  THOUGHTLESS  dollars  into 
War  Savings  Stamps. 

NATIONAL  WAR  SAVINGS  COMMIl'TFE, 
WASHINGTON 


Contributed  through  Division 
of  A  dvertisinl 


United  States  Gov’t  Comm,  om 
Public  Information 


This  space  contributed  lor  the  Winning  of  the  War  by 
AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Measure  yo.ur  milk.  Then  feed  your  cows  on  a  ration  of  International 
Special  Dairy  Feed.  After  a  while,  measure  again.  Compare  the  records! 
The  difference  is  in  the  feed.  One  is  inefficient.  The  other  is  efficient. 
Wise  dairymen,  who  believe  in  efficiency,  feed — 


International  Special  Dairy  Feed 


Gives  More  Milk 
Per  Cow 

It's  the  100%  dairy  feed.  It’s 
efficient  and  economical  be¬ 
cause  it’s  balanced. 

It’s  palatable,  nutritious  and 
easil  •  digested.  Cows  like  it 
and  thrive  on  it. 

International  Special  Dairy 
Feed  is  guaranteed  to  increase 
the  milk  flow  of  any  cow  from 
one  to  two  quarts  daily. 


Better  and  Cheaper  than 
Home  Grown  Grains 

You  can  mix  International 
Special  with  grains.  Use  a  lot 
less  grain  and  get  an  improved 
ration.  The  grain  you  save  you 
can  sell.  There’s  more  profit 
for  you  in  the  price  it  brings. 

And  yet  you  get  more  milk 
than  if  you  fed  all  grain. 

Go  to  your  dealer  today  and 
order  a  supply.  Act  while  the 
price  is  low. 


INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn*  Mills  at  Minneapolis  and  Memphis 

Also  Tnaket's  of  International  Ready  Ration — the  feed  that  needs  no  mixing. 


Unicorn  Dairy  Ration 

A  quality  feed  at  the  right  price 

It  is  a  combination  of  the  best  feeds  money  can 
buy.  Very  high  in  digestible  protein.  The  only 
prepared  feed  that  contains  Ajax  Flakes.  The 
highest  quality^nd  purest  ration  made.  So  pro¬ 
portioned  that  there  is  no  waste.  If  it  is  results 
you  are  looking  for  in  dairy  feed,  then  you  want 
to  learn  more  about  Unicorn.  It  brings  results. 
Write  us  for  free  copy  of  Cow  Testers’  Manual. 

Chapin  &  Co., 

Dept.  R  Chicago,  Ill. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient;  economical;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


W  rite  for  evidence 
from  users  and  our 
Trial  Offer.  Ask 
your  dealer  for 
our  Free  Cow 
Book,  "Bulletin 
52." 

GENERAL 
LABORATORIES 


Quiet,  Contented 


Cows  Give  More  Milk! 

And  if  you  protect  them  from  fly-time 
worries,  you’ll  keep  them  contented. 


Saves  the  ■■  ■ 

Fly  Worry  NO-rlY 
Problem  ■  ■  F 


for  man  and  beast.  Sprayed  once  or 
twice  a  day,  it  is  guaranteed  to  keep 
flies  off  and  will  not  taint  milk,  gum 
hair  or  blister  skin. 

Ask  your  dealer  and  insist  on  No-Fly. 
If  he  hasn’t  it,  accept  none  other,  but 
send  his  name  and  $1.75  for  full  gallon 
can,  sprayer  and  money-back  guarantee. 

Sprayer  free  with  5 -gal Ion  can  {$5.00 
prepaid.)  /Xgents  wanted. 

W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO. 

Box  SO  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL’ 


over 


HEAVE5?a« 
MPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

13  Package  guaranteed  to  give  sutistaction  or  moue, 
i)ack.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg.  Pa 


F/STULA 


REE”197pa9e' 
^terinani  Book) 

FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  _ 

VETERINARY  ADVISER  describes  symptoms 
and  treatment  for  nearly  200  veterinary  ail-  I 
ments.  including  fistula  and  poll  evil  in  horses  I 
and  "lump  jaw"  in  cattle.  67  illustratioDS.  f 
197  paces,  durably  bound.  Write  today.  A  I 
postal  brings  it  by  return  mai),  /res  of  charge. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists 
300  Union  Yards,  CHICAGO.  ILL  I 


A  Profitable  Grade  Cow 

We  are  glad  to  print  on  this  page  the 
picture  of  a  good  grade  cow,  entitled  to  he 
honorably  mentioned  for  dairy  perform¬ 
ance,  oven  though  she  has  no  tabulated 
pedigree  showing  who  her  ancestors  werh 
or  what  they  did.  She  has  certainly  in¬ 
herited  good  dairy  foi’m  and  the  ability  to 
turn  pasture  and  forage  into  milk,  as  her 
owner,  Mr.  .T.  W.  Mock,  of  Lehigh  Coun¬ 
ty,  I’a.,  says  that  she  has  given  78  pounds 
of  milk  in  one  day.  An  animal  of  this 
type  makes  an  excellent  family  cow,  and 
is  a  decidedly  profitable  partner  for  the 
owner  of  a  small  place,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  workers  in  a  large  dairy  herd. 


Rape  for  Swine  Pasture 

Attached  is  a  clipping  concerning  rape, 
cut  from  t^iiccessfnl  Furmina.  What  is 
your  opinion  of  statements  made?  I  have 
sown  a  field  for  my  hogs,  but  will  feel 
uneasy  about  turning  them  onto  it  if  there 
is  a  chance  of  loss.  Following  is  the  clip¬ 
ping :  “In  the  April  number  of  S.  F.  on 
jiage  47,  I  find  this  caption,  ‘Rape  For 
Ilogs.’  Like  all  the  articles  on  rape  in 
farm  journals  as  a  forage  crop  it  fails  to 
tell  us  that  rape  is  poison  to  hogs,  and 
not  to  turn  onto  it  when  dew  is  on  or 
when  rains  have  made  it  wet,  leaving  the 
farmer  to  find  this  out  by  experience,  and 
a  dear  experience  it  lias  been  to  many  hog 
raisers.  After  a  stockman  loses  a  number 


passes  its  whole  life  on  the  body  of  the 
sheep.  Like  all  other  animal  life,  it  has 
one  or  more  stages  of  growth  in  its  life 
cycle.  Fnllj-  mature  females  often  mea¬ 
sure  one-quartor  in.  in  length.  The  life 
of  the  sheep-tick  may  be  divided  into  four 
natural  divisions  or  stages,  commencing 
with  the  egg.  which  is  not  laid,  but  is  re¬ 
tained  in  the  female’s  body,  developing 
into  a  larva  usually  in  about  seven  days. 
This  larva  or  young  tick  is  covered  with 
a  soft  white  membrane  which  turns  brown 
and  hardens  into  a  shell  in  about  12 
hours.  It  is  this  stage  which  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  “egg”  stage,  but 
scientifically  called  the  pupa.  The  pupa 
i.s  attached  to  the  wool  fibres  by  a  glue¬ 
like  substance  ea.sily  dissolved  in  water. 
The  young  tick  within  the  puparium,  or 
brown  shell,  develops  and  hatches  into  a 
full-fledged  tick  in  abotit  three  weeks  from 
the  time  it  was  discharged  from  the  fe¬ 
male.  The  time  necessary  for  the  pupa 
to  hatch  varies,  depending  upon  the  tem¬ 
perature,  hatching  in  less  time  in  warm 
and  taking  longer  in  cold  Aveather. 

At  the  time  the  tick  is  hatched,  it  is 
almost  as  large  as  a  full.v-matured  tick. 
In  three  or  four  days  the  tick  has  become 
sexiially  mature.  Within  10  days  of 
mating  the  female  deposits  her  first  “egg” 
pupa,  which  will  in  turn  in  about  three 
weeks  again  hatch  a  tick. 

The  two  important  stages  in  the  life 
cycle  with  whicli  we  are  concerned  in  dip¬ 
ping  are  the  pupa  and  adult  tick  stages. 
Dipping  properly  done  will  kill  all  ticks, 
but  will  destroy  only  a  part  of  the  i)iipa'. 
Those  that  are  not  destroyed  will  hatch 
out  in  the  course  of  about  three  vveek.s 


A  First-Class 

of  hogs,  spends  time  and  money  for  spray¬ 
ing  and  material  to  save  what  hogs  are 
left,  he  thinks  of  rape  as  they  say  about 
the  Kaiser  to - l.  s.  g. 

The  above  clipping  is  misleading  and 
the  statements  are  not  snpi)ortod  by  facts. 
Dwarf  Essex  Rape  is  not  poisonous.  In 
a  few  instances  I  have  known  white  thin- 
skinned  hogs  to  blister  or  scald  if  turned 
on  the  rape  when  the  plants  were  wet, 
and  the  sun  i)romptIy  holpiivg  along  the 
blister.  However,  this  ox])erience  is  rare 
and  in  no  wise  discouraging.  Sweet  oil 
promptly  reduced  any  skin  eruptions.  To 
say  that  rape  is  not  palatable  or  that  the 
pigs  must  be  .starved  to  eat  it  is  as  un¬ 
warranted  as  it  is  untrue.  There  are  a 
great  many  areas  devoted  to  pastures  for 
swine  where  Alfalfa  or  clover  would  not 
do  at  all,  and  again  the  cost  of  seeding 
Alfalfa  is  often  prohibitive  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  establishing  rape.  At 
the  New  .Jersey  Station  I  found  rape  and 
Sweet  clover  well  suited  for  swine  forage. 
We  never  had  a  blistered  hog.  and  never 
ex])erienced  any  trouble  whatsoever  in 
utilizing  vast  areas  of  the  crop.  L.  S.  G. 
need  not  hesitate  turning  his  pigs  on  the 
rape  field,  and  if  some  corn  or  hominy  is 
fed  supplementing  the  forage  the  pigs  will 
go  on  and  thrive.  Rape  in  rows  is  clearly 
one  of  the  best  forage  crops  one  can  pro¬ 
duce,  and  experienced  growers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  appreciate  its  feeding  value, 

F.  C.  MIXKLEB. 


Why  Dip  Sheep  ? 

The  inexperienced  sheep  man  often  asks 
why  is  it  necessary  to  dip  sheei),  why  go 
to  this  seemingly  needless  expense?  These 
questions  can  be  best  answered  by  first 
describing  the  habits  and  life  of  the  sheep- 
tick.  and  then  mentioning  the  other  good 
results  accomplished  by  dipping. 

The  sheep-tick  is  not  a  true  tick  like 
the  common  wood-tick  of  New  England. 
It  has  no  wings,  and  has  only  six  legs 
instead  of  eight,  as  does  the  wood-tick.  It 
and  a  new  brood  of  ticks  will  infest  your 


F aniily  Con' 

sheep.  Therefore,  a  second  dipping  is 
necessary  if  wc  would  be  absolutely  free 
from  ticks.  This  sec<md  dipping  should 
not  be  given  sooner  than  24  days  after 
the  first.  Any  pupm  that  may  be  de¬ 
posited  by  the  tieks  hatched  from  the 
pu])a'  missed  in  the  first  dipping  wilt  he 
destroyed,  as  it  has  been  found  that  a 
large  percentage  of  pupae  under  four  days 
old  are  killed  by  the  dip. 

Each  mature  female  deposits  during  the 
course  of  her  life  from  12  to  1.5  piiUa*.  or 
one  about  every  sc'ven  or  eight  days. 
These  are  attached  to  the  wool  usually 
one-half  to  one  inch  from  the  body,  con¬ 
sequently  shearing  will  remove  a  large 
percentage  of  any  one  brood.  Those  left 
hatch  out  and  at  once  commence  feeding 
on  the  blood  of  the  sheep.  They  do  this 
by  attaching  themselves  to  the  skin  by 
their  sucking  tubes.  When  feeding,  they 
suck  blood  and  lymph  from  the  animal’s 
system.  When  not  feeding,  they  travel 
about  through  the  wool,  coming  to  the 
surface  on  warm  days  and  burying  them¬ 
selves  near  the  skin  on  cold  ones.  The 
favorite  places  of  the  tick  are  the  neck, 
bi-east,  shoulders,  belly  and  thighs. 

Mature  ticks  cannot  live  longer  than 
four  days  when  separated  from  the  sheei). 
They  do  not  live  on  any  other  animal, 
except  the  goat.  They  can.  however,  he 
spread  by  the  hatching  of  the  pupae 
whch  are  attached  to  the  stray  locks  of 
wool  left  about  buildings  or  caught  on 
brush.  They  are  also  spread  by  the 
shearers  who  having  just  shorn  a  ticky 
flock  goes  to  his  next  job  carrying  ticks 
on  his  clothes.  Radiy  infested  premi.se,s 
cannot  be  considered  safe  until  after  a 
period  of  two  months  after  removing  the 
sheep.  In  the  meantime,  all  sheds  should 
be  thoroughly  disinfected  with  double 
strength  disinfectant  dip. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  fully  ma¬ 
tured  tick  will,  in  the  course  of  it's  life, 
consume  ten  ounces  of  the  blood  of  a 
sheep.  A  sheep  having  25  to  50  ticks,  is, 
unfortunately,  not  considered  as  infested. 
It  is  easy  to  figure  out  how  much  blood 
they  consume.  Then  stop  to  consider  how 
much  is  consumed  by  badly-infested  ani¬ 
mals  having  hundreds  of  ticks  on  them. 
Also,  consider  the  irritation  of  the  skin 
every  time  the  skin  is  punctured.  Even 
with  only  a  few  ticks  sheep  cannot  do 
well.  They  fret,  are  restless  and  cannot 
make  the  best  use  of  the  feed  they  get.  In 
the  Spring  and  Summer  these  conditions 
are  at  their  height.  The  young  lambs, 
being  nice,  tender  feeding  for  the  ticks, 
(Continued  on  page  048) 
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Up-State  Farm  Notes 
(Continued  from  Pag^e  943) 

^Market  Notes. — The  Syracuse  North 
Side  ^Market  on  Saturday  registered  2()() 
farmers’  rigs.  Poultry  was  more  iu  ('vi- 
dence  than  before  in  severaj  weeks. 
Broilers,  dressed,  ranged  from  50  to^OOc 
a  pound.  Dressed  fowls  sold  for  45  to 
50c  a  pound,  and  one  farmer  secured  ()2c 
a  pound  for  a  dozen^fine  birds.  Live 
fowls  sold  singly  at  35  to  40c  a  pojind. 
and  by  the  crate  lots  at  30  to  35c  a 
pound.'  Many  string  beans  were  sold, 
and  red  raspberries  were  in  good  demand 
at  35e  a  quart;  blackcaps,  25c.^  This  is 
the  leading  market  of  Central  New  York 
and  prices  range  higher  than  in  other 
cities* 

Live  fowls  elsewhere  bring  25c  a  pound 
and  raspberries  20  to  30c.  Eggs  are  42 
to  46c  a  dozen. 

Labor  Situation  Unique.— In  Cay¬ 
uga  County  many  farmers  last  Spring 
hired  help  for  the  year,  securing  many 
“professional”  hired  men  for  the  work. 
Now  that  the  busy  season  is_  on  these 
men  are  making  trouble  for  tbeir  eibploy- 
ers  and  getting  discharged,  their  plan  be¬ 
ing  to  hire  elsewhere  for  still  higher 
wages  in  haying  and  haiwesting.  Far¬ 
mers  are  complaining  of  the  situation,  but 
have  no  redress,  as  in  order  to  retain  any 
self-j'ospect  they  have  had  to  dismiss  the 
men.  who  become  unbearably  insubordi¬ 
nate.  One  man  who  understood  the  situ¬ 
ation  threatened  personal  violence,  and  so 
far  has  kept  his  help  at  work.  These 
men  are  skilled  at  farm  work  and  can 
easily  show  their  ability  and  get  a  new 
job  at  big  wages.  Farmers  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  are  paying  $4  to  $5  a  day  to  secure 
help  in  haying.  In  Broome  County  the 
help  question  is  now  acute  and  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  secure  more  high  school 
boys  and  city  men  for  help.  M.  G.  F. 

SICK  STOCK 

BOOK  on  treatment  of  Horses,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  sent 
free.  Humphreys'  Homeopathic  Vet- 
erinaury  Medicines,  156  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


C.)  4 1 

Persistent  Production  is  a  Characteristic  of 

the  Breed.  ^  yg„  ow  nclfor  in  Now  York  prodneed 
Id  ono  year  712  lbs.  of  butter  fat  and  12,270  lbs.  of  milk, 
‘  besides  Riving  birth  to  a  vigorous  calf  a  n^nth  after 
the  completion  of  record. 


Write  for  the 
••STORY  OF  THE 
GUERNSEY  COW." 


American  Gnemse; 
Cattle  Club 
Box  R 

J  Pderboro,  N.H. 
‘-^vr'.4F-;firri  firtTTrr 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

MAY  ROSES 

Our  three  herd  sires  carry  an  average  of 
25%  of  the  blood  of  the  peerless  May  Rose 
2nd.  Before  you  buy  your  next  bull,  write 
us  for  our  list  of  young  hulls. 

W.  S.  KKKK,  Mgr.,  Coliasset,  Mass. 


Albamont  Farms 

Campton  and  Thornton,  N.  H. 

GUERNSEYS 

High  quality  registered  heifers  and  hulls  for  sale. 
Herd  under  U.  S.  Govt,  supervision  for  Tuberculo¬ 
sis.  Write  for  full  pedigrees,  low  prices,  etc. 

J.  C-  HAARTZ,  Owner,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  K.  breeding  with  size  aud  constitutiou. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls  For  Sale 

2  yearlings,  one  6  niontli-s  old.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Brices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

SPRING  FARM,  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 


We  have  for  immediate  sale 
the  following  livestock: 

8  thoroughbred  Berkshire  sows  (hred). 

14  thoroughbred  Gilts  (bred). 

21  thoroughbred  Berkshire  pigs,  farrowed 
in  March  and  April. 

1  large  thoroughbred  Berkshire  boar. 

1  small  boar. 

18  Registered  Jersey  cows  (Most  of  them 
from  the  famous  Cooper  and  Colt 
Farms,  imported  stock). 

5  Registered  Jersey  heifer  calves. 

3  Registered  Jersey  bull  calves. 

1  thoroughbred  Jersey  bull,  3  yrs.  old. 
(This  bull  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
State,  his  sire  being  the  famous  Pogus 
99  of  the  Hood  Farm;  dame,  Bushes 
Pride,  the  wonderful  cow  owned  at 
the  Ayredale). 

Any  or  all  of  this  stock  can  be  purchased 
right.  It  is  the  stock  that  will  make  money 
for  the  Purchaser,  For  particulars  address 

MORGAN  FARM,  Inc. 

L.  J.  COBURN,  Treasurer 

Tel.  125  S ANGER VILLE,  MAINE 


HOLSTEINS 


1 


GRADE  UP  YOUR  COWS 

BUILD  UP  YOUR  BANK  ACCOUNT 

You  can  do  it.  Others  are  turning 
losses  into  profits  by  grading  up 

A  PUREBRED 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

is  the  short  cut  to  greater  profits 

In  a  recent  test  daughters  of  a  pure-bred 
Holstein  Bull  increased  milk  yield  91  per  cent., 
granddauglitors  24.5  per  cent,  over  scrub  dams. 
Let  us  tell  you  about  It. 

Write  for  free  information 

No  obligation — we  have  nothing 
we  want  to  sell  you. 

THE  HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Cortland  Holstein  Farms 

offers  for  sale  in  High  Grade  and  Registered  Cows,  as  follows: 
200  Cows.  Duo  to  calve  in  August,  September  and 
October.  I>arge,  heavy  cows  bred  to  Kegistered  bulls. 
75  Fresh  cows,  milking  45  to  60  lbs.  per  day  now.  7S 
Grade  Heifers,  2  years  old,  due  to  freshon  this  fall. 
They  are  the  right  kind  for  dairy  cows.  200  Heifers 
2  years  old.  Bred  to  freshen  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  1  00  Heifers.  12moa.  to  18  mos.  old.  100  Keg. 
Hoi.  Heifers  Part  of  them  duo  to  freshen  this  fall. 
These  are  an  extra  fine  lot  and  will  please  anyone. 
Wire  us  the  day  you  would  like  to  look  them  over'. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept.  N,  203  and  205  Savlii)fs  Hunk  Cortland,  N.  T. 


SPOT  FARM 
HOLSTEINS 

^■^8  Holstein  calves,  either 
sex,  $15  to  $25  each,  express 
jipaid  in  lots  of  5.  Registered 
|li)ulls,5  months  old  to  lyear 
/old.  Registered  heifers,  all 
ages.  Registered  and  high 
grade  cows.  Large  stock  on 
hand  to  select  from. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


King  of  thePontiacs 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  SIRE 

We  can  offer  ono  of  liis  sons,  born  in  April,  out 
of  an  18-lb.  3-year-old,  whose  sire  is  a  40-lb. 
grandson  of  King  Segis.  PRICE  .  $500. 


G.  G.  BURLINGAME. 


Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Well  Grown 
Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guar.anteed  right 
in  every  way.  Tire  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Huy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  aud  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N,Y. 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Special  Prices  for  Next  60  Days 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

50  fresh  cows  and  close  springers. 
100  cows  which  ure  to  freshen  in  Aug¬ 
ust,  September  and;Octobur.  100  2  and 
3 -year-old  heifers,  bred  to  freshon 
early  fall.  The  best  lot  of  stock  ever 
offered  for  sale  in  central  New  York. 

C«  W*  ELLIS,  Jr,  Maple  Lawn  Farm 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

onice:  Burgess  Block,  61^  Bloiu  Street 


FOR 

SALE 


Guernsey  Bulls 

A  few  unusually  fine  bulls,  two  to  twelve  mon^/hs  of 
age,  out  of  A.  K.  dams  and  by  noted  sires.  May 
Itose,  Golden  Secret  and  Strong  Anchor  breeding. 
Tarbell  Farms,  Smith ville  Flats,  N.  V . 

Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

f  rom  one  to  six  months  old  of  A.  R.  breeding.  Also 
Grade  Gneunsey  heifei’S,  six  to  ten  months  old,  $75  esxih. 
JAS.  K.  van  ALSTYNE,  Kiiiderhook,  N.  Y. 

ForSale-1  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

%ths  thoroughbred.  Three  to  four  months  old. 
Glenwood  strain.  Bull,  $60.  Heifers,  $30  each. 

H.  N.  FLEMING, _ - _ Erie,  Pa. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  3  months  to2years, 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BBOOK  FARM,  Sniithtown,  N.Y. 


Stevens’  Farm 
HOLSTEINS 

K  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $15 
and  $20  each,  two  calves  and 
I'egistered  bull  calf  for  $60. 
Kegistered  heifer  aud  bull 
calves  all  ages. 

Allfi-om  high  producing  dams 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Yearling  Bulls 

Sired  by  a  grandson  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs  from 
a  25.42  lb.  dam,  at  popular  prices.  Write  me  what 
you  want.  0.  F.  McLENNAN,  311  Union  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Grade  Holsteins  and  Guernseys 

150  to  select  from.  Fresh  cows  and  springers  alwavs 
on  hand.  Heavy  cows  weighing  from  1,200  to  1,400 
lbs.  E.  L.  PALMER,  Moravia,  New  York 


_  rr  . 

Breed  Berkshires— They  Pay 

Economize  on  corn.  You  can  produce  market  toppers  chiefly  on  inexpensive  feeds.  Write 
to  these  breeders  for  prices,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  “Berkshire  Hogs.”  Address 

American  Berkshire  Association  Springfield,  III. 


Prolific  Berkshires 


HEED  HEADED  BY 

Rival  Longfellow  20th,  No,  238095 

A  few  Gilts  and  Boars,  4  to  5  months  old, 
of  excellent  breeding  and  from  large, 
healthy  litters.  We  are  booking  orders  for 
September  pigs,  to  be  shipped  when  8-10 
weeks  old.  Every  animal  as  represented 
or  money  refunded.  Reasonable  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

K  ARHA  FAR  M 

Geo.  L.  Barker,  Supt.  Parksville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


ALBAMONT 

BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  a  fine  lot  of  young  registered  boars  of 
outstanding  quality  and  the  best  of  breeding  at 
reasonable  prices.  Address 

JOHN  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  Boston 

BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

Send  for  illuetrated  circular 
Spring  pigs  all  sold.  Now  taking:  orders  for  Aug. 
and  Sept,  pigs  to  be  shipped  at  8  to  10  wks.  old  at 
S30  each  and  up. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  WHITGUERN  FARM,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  of  size  and  Quality.  Big  litters  from 
large,  mature  Sow.c.  3  fall  hoars,  2  sows  left.  Excel¬ 
lent  breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  II.  GKIM8II AW,  North  East,  Pa. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

I  otfer  some  Berkshire  Boar  pigs  that  have  Class  iu 
every  line.  Also  Charmer’s  Campion  5th,  No.  208200, 
by  I>a(iy  Longfellow’s  Champion  ‘ind,  No.  140749,  and 
out  of  Charmer’s  Bess,  No.  153136.  Send  for  historic 
pedigree  and  price  and  do  not  forget  what  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Barrow  Classes  did  to  ull  other  breeds  ami 
crosses  at  the  last  International  at  Chicago.  Address 
J,  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

Bred  to  farrow  in  September.  Regiatered  stock  j  sired 
by  Lee  Premier’s  Rival  and  out  of  a  daughter  of 
Hopeful  Lee  2nd,  the  Grand  Champion  who  sold  for 
»t,600.  Now  taking  orders  for  September  pigs  at  $20. 
Correspondence  and  calls  invited.  LOCUST  LOPCIC 
EAIIM,G.W.  Kuchlcr,  LuCraDgroviUe,  Dutehess  County,  N.Y. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood : 

BuyWarSaviiigsStamps 

H.  C.  fif  H.  B.  Harponding,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y, 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

We  have  a  number  of  fine  boars  rendy  for  service. 
Also  boar  pigs  and  ofie  tried  senior  yearling  boar  and 
a  few  spring  sow  pigs.  Every  animal  just  as  repre¬ 
sented  and  must  be  satisfactorj'  to  purclniser  or 
money  refunded.  C.VT  ROCK  FAIIH,  Westwood,  Mass. 


TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 


Pigs  individuals. 

Tarbell  Farms, 


Satisfaction  guaranteed 
!9mithville  Flats,  N.  Y 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FAliM,  GLADSTONE,  N.  J. 

sal'e-Two  Reg.  Jersey  Bulls 

One  three  and  one-half  years  old;  Grandson 
of  Pogis  the  9th;  dam,  Grassland’s  Lively 
Wit.  The  other  five  years  old,  son  of  Imp. 
.lap.  Dam,  Nora’sEdith  Lass.  Sure  breeders. 

Xi.  G.  FokbeS,  Manhasset,  Long  Island,  N.  Y_ 

HiMiiiuiiiiiiiiiiitiiiniiuiiiitiiiiiiniKiniiiMiiiiiiMKiiiiiiMiiiMuinMitiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiniiMinniiiiiiiuiiiiif 

[bull  calves 


Prices 

CHOICE  STRAIN 

Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

riiiitiiiiiiMiinMiiiiiiMuiiiniHiiiuiiiiniiiiiMiinMiiiitiiiiiiiittuMMUiiiiiiiMiiiniiMMnitiiiiMiitiiiiniiii 


=  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

I  THOS.  ROSE. 


Reg.  Jersey  Bull  For  Sale 

Send  for  photos.  Price— Reasonable. 

ERNEST  GROSS,  -  -  West  Fort  Lee.  N.  J. 


Two  ^Tred“"' Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  One  HeiferGalf 


rknivr  Afl  sell  a  4-mos.-old  reg.  Hoi 

i*  Ui  vFIliy  tPiW  stein  bull,  grandson  of  a $50,000 
bull.  All  tested  dams  and  a  world’s  record  in  pedigree. 
Perfect  individual.  CLOVEUDALK  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  eithei-  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  $15  to  *20  each.  F.  H.  WOOD  Cortland,  , New  York 


FOR  SALE 

rsey  Bull  Calves  anc 

from  4  to  8  mos.  old.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SOM,  Atwaters,  N.Y 

MISCELLANEOUS  | 


Hampshire  Swine 

the  Most  Prolific  of  all  Breeds 

Big  utters;  growquick;  eat  less.  Well  belted  pigs, 
either  sex,  priced  reasonable.  Registered  Holsteins, 
all  ages.  Short  hay  crop  and  must  reduce  herd. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenburgh, _ Stockbridge,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

Large,  Healthy,  Prolific  Stock.  Service  Boars, 
sows  and  pigs.  Booklet  about  (Jhe.ter  Whites  sent 
with  prices.  VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  New  York 


HEREFORDS 

By  Champion  Prince  Real  and 
from  Prince  Rupert  8th,  cows 

STOCK  ALL  AGES 

If  you  want  the  best,  write 

ALEX  MORRISON,  vl 

Capt.  J.  Watson  WEBB,  Owner 


(PIGS  SHIPPED  C.O.D.) 

iOO  O.  I.  0.  and  Large  Yorkshire  Cros*.  100  Berk- 
sliire  and  O.  I.  C.  Cross.  6  weeks  old.  810  eacli. 
50  shoats,  12  weeks  old,  816  each.  Extra  Jjargo 
boned  Strechy  Huskies,  from  Large,  Growthy  stock. 
D.  Reeves,  -  Lexington,  Mass. 

Kinderhook  Registered  DUROCS! 

A  few  Hay  trios  $50  if  ordered  from  this  ad.  Gilta  due  iii 
Aug.— breeding  type  from  big  stock.  One  real  2-year-old 
sow  due  iq  Sept.,  long,  high,  wide,  deep,  big  litters,  raises 
’em  all,  NO  CULL.  Write  for  their  breeding  and  further 
information.  KINDERHOOK  DUROC-JERSEY  ASS'N,  Kinderhooli.  N.  Y. 

«H  AMPSHIRES” 

Most  any  age.  Free  circular  jnst  out. 

Also  Registered  Guernsey  bulls,  from  tu- 
berculous-fi'ee  herd.  I.OCUST  I. tv  .N  FARM, 

Box  U,  Itiril-Iii-Ilaiid,  baiicust**,*  Co.;  I’eiin. 

A  few 
grand 

FOR  SATjE.  Prize  stock,  815  each,  registered. 

SPKINO  STOCK  FARM,  Belleville,  Fa. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Spring  Boars 

and  (i  and  8  weeks  old  pigs.  Booking  or(iers  for  Aug. 
and  Sept,  delivery.  A.  A.  SCHDFELL,  Hel^tEltaii,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Chester  Whites 


O.  I.  C.  Weanling  BOARS 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILK  AND  MEAT — Two  of  the  Greatest  Necessities 
of  the  Age.  The  MILKING  SHORTHORN  com¬ 
bines  and  supplies  both.  Have  YOU  purchased 
that  pure-bred  bull  calf  to  imi)rove  your  herd  ! 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.Washingtonville,  N.Y. 

Mr.  General  Farmer!  Dairy  Shorthorns '‘^®‘fiVabie 

breed  for  yon.  Try  them.  We  offer  a  trio  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  heifer  calves  and  a  bull,  unrelated,  Choice¬ 
ly  bred.  First  draft  or  clieck  for  S425  takes  them. 
A  few  others.  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

are  profitable.  ‘‘Beef  Production  In  the  East,’ 
DccT  a  new  booklet,  contains  valuable  information 
A  —  llI,.  and  pictures  of  Aberdeen-Angus.  Free  on  request, 
ualllc  C.  IV.  ECKiRDT,  ■  31  \iusaa  Street,  Now  York 


Wanted-Fresh  Milk  Goat  Tay^ 


L  I  Xi>  S  A  Y 
rMvilley  N.  C. 


Guinea  Pigs  Wanted 

Mrs.  L.  E.  McLEOD,  -  Rowland,  N  C. 


HOLSTEINS 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  svritifor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenanao,  N.Y 

Wa»led-eolstcin  Cows  S  .'"rLiruffi S 

Uruftaman  Farms.  Morris  Plains.  N.  .T. 


for  sale. 


and  I*  i  g  s 

Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.Y. 


Choice  Reg.O.  I.  C.  Pigs 


Mrs.  J.  K.  LOOMIS,  Memphis,  N.V. 


For  Sale-UXXrOOS  Sr&SE 

yearling  we  ever  raised,  bred  for  .Tulj-.  Fall  shoats 
and  spring  pigs.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia,  Pa. 


KinderhookReg.DurocsS’«^^^^^ 

pigs,  either  sex.  Kinderhook  Ouroc*Jer$ey  Ass’n.  Kinderhook,  N-  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


We  arc  offering  for  sale 

Seven  bred  AyrsWe  Bulls 

The  dams  of  these  animals  are  all  in  the  A.  R.  class 
or  are  now  on  test.  These  fellows  are  all  from  first 
class  breeding  lines  and  will  be  sold  at  reasonable 
prices,  subject  to  tuhereulin  test.  For  detailed  in¬ 
formation  address 

THE  METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Sanatorium  Farm,  Mt.  McGregor,  N.  Y. 


ANIMALS 


of  both  sexes 

FOR  SALE 

Rim  mostly  light.  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
t)reeding;  everytlling  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


HORSES 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  lOo 
for  coiitriict  and  pricelist.  Address  Det)t.  L 
THE  SHADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton.  0. 
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Why  Dip  Sheep  ? 

(Continued  from  Page  046) 

are  soon  covered.  Unless  the  ticks  are 
killed,  the  lambs  will  be  stunted  and  may 
even  die  as  a  result  of  being  heavily  in¬ 
fested. 

At  this  time  in  our  world  history,  when 
we  are  i)racticing  food  conservation  in 
every  form,  we  should  think  of  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  our  dumb  friends,  and  aid  them  in 
their  work  of  helping  to  feed  the  race. 
l)ipi)ing.  which  consists  of  immersing  the 
whole  body,  head  and  all,  is  the  only 
l)ractial  method  of  eradicating  shee[)  ticks. 
To  he  effective,  the  “dip”  must  actually 
come  in  contact  with  some  part  of  the 
tick.  The  three  ways  in  which  this  may 
take  place  are,  first,  by  passage  through 
the  mouth  parts  into  the  dige.stive  .sys¬ 
tem  ;  second,  by  a  form  of  inhalation  or 
breathing  by  which  the  effective  part  of 
the  dij)  is  taken  in  through  the  breathing 
pores  or  stigmata,  and  reaches  the  respir¬ 
atory  organs  and,  third,  by  absorption. 
This  takes  place  by  a  pa.ssage  of  the  liquid 
through  the  skin,  technically  known  as 
the  process  of  osmosis. 

Dips  may  be  classified  in  three  or  more 
groups :  First,  non-volatile,  to  which  be¬ 
long  the  arsenic  group;  second,  nicotin 
or  tobacco  group ;  and  third,  coal-tar- 
creosote  and  cresylic  acid  group.  Group 
1  kills  mostly  by  ingestion  and  jiartly  by 
absorption ;  Group  2,  mostly  by  absorp¬ 
tion  and  to  some  extent  by  ingestion 
and  respiration  ;  Group  .‘1,  by  respiration 
of  the  gases  given  off,  and  to  some  extent 
by  absorption. 

The  length  of  time  the  dip  retains  its 
effective  iiowers  has  much  to  do  with  .its 
effectiveness.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  fleece  be  thoroughly  saturated. 
This  requires  about  a  minute’s  time.  The 
dip  that  remains  active  longest  in  the 
fleece  will,  other  things  being  equal,  be 
most  effective  in  destroying  the  parasite 
and  in  preventing  reinfestations. 

The  bath  or  dip  should  be  warm  enough 
to  prevent  chilling  the  animals.  A  mini¬ 
mum  of  0.5  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  a  max¬ 
imum  of  9,5  degress  Fahrenheit  should  be 
the  range  in  temperature.  Follow  the 
directions  given  on  the  container  bath  as 
to  temperature  and  for  time  in  the  dip. 
Do  not  dip  on  a  cold,  windy  or  stormy 
day.  Dip  when  conditions  are  such  that 
the  sheep  will  dry  quickly  after  being  im¬ 
mersed.  Ten  days  after  the  shearing  is 
a  good  time  to  give  them  their  first  dip¬ 
ping,  if  they  are  heavily  infested,  other¬ 
wise  .Tnly  or  August  is  suitable. 

The  sheep  should  be  handled  carefully 
at  dipning.  They  should  not  be  dipped 
immediately  after  a  long  hot  drive,  but 
should  be  .allowed  to  cool  off.  The  heavier 
sheep  should  be  dipped  first.  A  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  follow  is  to  dip  the  rams  first,  then 
the  ewes,  followed  by  the  lambs.  All 
should  have  access  to  water  just  prior  to 
being  dipped.  Where  the  flocks  are  large, 
the  work  should  be  so  planned  that  the 
dipping  will  be  over  in  plenty  of  time  for 
the  sheep  to  dry  before  night.  When 
through  dipping,  the  left-over  dip  should 
be  dispo.sed  of  either  by  spreading  on  bare 
ground  where  it  will  be  absorbed,  or  by 
burying. 

The  cost  of  dipping  varies  from  three 
to  five  or  six  cents  per  head,  depending 
upon  varying  conditions  and  the  kind  of 
dip  used.  The  instructions  given  with 
each  brand  of  dip  should  be  followed  ex¬ 
actly.  If  more  than  20  sheep  are  to  be 
dipped,  a  draining  board  should  be  built 
to  catch  the  dip  carried  out  by  each  ani¬ 
mal.  II.  E.  IIASLI-rTT. 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

old  roosters,  24c ;  turkeys,  28  to  .30c ; 
ducks?,  27  to  28c. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YDKK,  .TUrW  25,  1918. 

MILK, 

The  New  York  isrice  for  August  iu  the 
150-mile  zone  is  $2.70  per  100  lbs.  for 
3  per  c(»it  milk,  sind  ,$2.90  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  four  cents  per  100  lbs.  to  be  sulded 
for  each  tenth  of  one  per  cent  increase  in 
butterfat. 

BUTTER 

••  The  market  has  been  quite  dull  and 
prices  slightly  cut  to  encourage  trade. 

Creaiuery,  fancy  lb .  4!yl4®  46 

Good  to  Choice  .  43  45 

liOwer  Grades .  38  ®  41 

Dairy,  best .  MI4&  45 

Cominon  to  Good .  36  @  44 

City  made .  32  @  36^ 

I'.'icklnK  Stock .  30  @  34 

Process  .  34  i0l4 

CHEESE 

Price  advances  are  noted  both  here  and 
at  the  interior  markets  of  AVisconsin  and 
New  York  State.  On  the  Utica  dairy 
boai-d  sales  Avere  made  at  2‘.]%  to  24. 
I’roduction  continues  quite  large. 

Whole  jAI  I  lit.  fancy  .  25*4'^  25t^ 

Good  to  choice .  24  ®  25 

Lower  grades .  21  &  23 

Skims,  best . .  lOtg®  20 

KalrtOKOOd .  12  ®  17 

Eons. 

There  is  a  large  supply  of  medium 
grades  which  are  rather  difficult  to  move. 
Prices  are  slightly  lower  in  all  lines,  in¬ 
cluding  nearby  fancy. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  52  @  .53 

Medium  to  (lood .  44  &  49 

Mlxeit  colors,  nearby  best .  48  ®  .50 

Common  to  cood .  40  @  46 

Gathered,  best,  white .  48  w  50 

Medium  to  yood,  mixed  colors  ., .  39  <<J  45 

Lower  grades .  28  ®  31 

IJVE  I'OUITRY. 

Business  is  rather  dull  owing  to  in¬ 
creased  receipts  and  labor  troubles  among 
the  slaughterers,  .Sales  of  broilers  are 
reported  at  34  to  37c;  foAvls,  30  to  31c; 


DRE.S.SED  POULTRY 

Prices  continue  at  the  recent  high 
range  as  receipts  are  quite  light. 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  75  ®  80 

Fair  to  Good .  45  @  60 

Fowls .  34  @  SG]4 

Roosters .  27  @  28 

Spring  Ducks .  35  @  36 

Squabs,  doz .  2  00  ®  8  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 1150  @12  75 

Fea . 1100  @1175 

California,  small  white, . 12  00  @12  25 

Bed  Kidney . 1175  @12  75 

White  Kidney . 12  75  @13  75 

Lima,  CHlifornia . 12  50  @13  50 

FRUITS. 

Early  apples  hat'e  been  selling  at  ex¬ 
treme  prices  for  anything  that  could  be 
considered  choice.  Fairly  good  Astra- 
chans  have  ranged  around  $4  a  barrel, 
with  culls  about  one-half  price.  Pears 
continue  very  high  on  stock  of  good  size. 
Peaches  higher,  as  the  sea.son  is  about 
at  its  best  for  Southern  Elbertas,  South¬ 
ern  .Jersey  and  Delaware  are  selling 
around  $1  per  10  qt.  basket.  Cherries 
bringing  an  extreme  price.  Currants 
and  berries  very  high,  although  some  of 
the  stock  is  poor.  A  few  grapes  from 
North  Carolina  have  arrived.  Musk- 
melons  higher  for  best,  but  value  of  much 
of  the  Eastern  crop  uncertain.  Water¬ 
melons  higher,  as  the  hot  weather  has 
made  a  large  increase  in  retail  business. 

Apples— New,  bu .  50  @  2  .50 

Currants,  qt  .  13  @  18 

Pears.  Le  Conte,  bbl .  3  00  @U  00 

Raspberries,  red,  pint .  11  @  17 

Black-caps,  pint .  14  @  15 

Huckleberries,  qt.  .  15  @  20 


Watermelons  100  . 35  00  @75  00 

Muskmelcns,  bu .  1  50  @  3  50 

Peaches,  24  at.  crate  .  3  00  ®  450 

16-qt.  bt; .  1  00  @  1  50 

Bu.  bkt .  3  .50  @  4  00 

Blackberries,  qt .  16  @  25 

Cherries,  lb .  20  ra  22 

VEGETARLE.S. 

Potato  m.arket  easy  and  receipts  .aver¬ 
aging  lower  in  quality.  Sweet  potatoes  in 
large  supply  and  lower.  Onion  market 
Aveak.  String  beans  in  A'ery  large  re¬ 
ceipt.  Tomatoes  loAver  and  many  badly 
sunburnt. 

Potatoes— L.  I  .  bbl .  3  00  @  4  50 

Jersey,  bbl . 3  to  @  4  25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bn .  1  00  @  3  00 

Beets,  100  bunches .  1  .50  @  3  50 

Carrots.  100  bunches .  1  00  @  1  75 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1  00  ®  1  75 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  @  1  25 

Onions,  new,  bu .  1  75  @  2  75 

Peppers,  bu .  75  @  1  00 

String  Beans  bu .  75  @150 

Squash,  bu .  .  75  1  25 

Peas.  bu... .  100  @2  00 

Lima  Beans  bu  .  150  @3  50 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  2  50  @  4  00 

Egg  Plants,  bn .  50  ®  2  00 

Tomatoes,  nearby,  bu .  100  @300 

Mushrooms  lb  .  40  @  75 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  3  00  @6  00 

Cucumbers,  nearby,  bu, .  75  @  1  M 

Spinach,  bu .  75  @  1  00 

Leeks,  100  bunches, . 1  00  @  2  00 

HAY  AND  STRAAV. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  26  00  @27  00 

No.  2 . 23  00  @25  00 

No.  3  . 17  00  @2100 

Clover  mixed . 15  00  @24  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 10  00  @18  00 


Philadelphia  Markets 
BUTTER. 

Receipts  of  high  grades  arc  rather  light 
and  market  quite  strong.  Best  prints, 
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52  to  53e ;  tub,  choice,  46  to  48c ;  common 
to  good,  41  to  44c. 

eggs. 

Most  of  the  receipts  are  showing  irreg¬ 
ular  quality.  The  market  on  high  grades 
is  decidedly  firm.  Nearby  best,  48  to  50c  ; 
gathered,  good  to  choice,  43  to  46c ;  lower 
grades,  35  to  40c. 

LIA-E  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  35  to  .36c;  chickens,  best,  ,38  to 
40c  ;  medium  to  good.  ,32  to  36c;  ducks, 
Spiing,  3.3  to  35c ;  old  roosters,  26  to  30c ; 
pigeons,  pair,  35  to  4.5c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

FoavIs  in  good  demand  .and  market 
strong;  foAA'ls,  ,34  to  37c;  old  roosters. 
28c;  broilers,  be.st,  46  to  47c;  medium 
grades,  4.3  to  46c ;  Spring  ducks,  35  to 
.36c;  squabs,  doz.,  $7  to  $8.25. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  new,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50;  peaches, 
6-basket  crate.  $2  to  $3.50;  cherries,  6-lh. 
basket,  75c  to  $1 ;  muskmelons,  bu.,  $.3 
to  $4 ;  watermelons,  100,  $20  to  .$60. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  dull  and  slightly  lower.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  No.  1,  bbl.,  $3.75  to  $4.25 ;  No.  2, 
$1.75  to  $2.25 ;  nearby,  five-eighths  bas¬ 
ket,  40  to  95c;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $1..50 
to  ,$2..50;  onions,  bu.,  $2  to  .$2.50;  mush¬ 
rooms,  lb.,  50  to  75c. 

HAY  AND  STRAAV. 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  .$25.50  to  $26.50; 
No.  2,  $23  to  $24;  No.  3,  $17.50  to 
$19.50 ;  clover,  mixed,  $21  to  $25 ;  straw, 
rye,  $15.50  to  $17 ;  oat  and  wheat,  $12.50 
to  $13. 


Cood  Mechanical  Features^ 


£/ectnc  sjfstem  thrown  6oth 

ahesd  of  tractor  and  down  on  implement, 

> - II - V,  I: 


It  Sol TTho  JFajritt  I^r^ohlom 


fier/ected  oyer  head-  ya/ye  four  Cj/Zinder  engine, 
Mth  /orce/eed  oUir^  system  undordS/iS-pressure 

- - - V, 


2)iameter  qP connecting  rod /teorin^s  iHin. 
fOopored  to piston  d/ameter  44 inj'nsurin^  /s/e. 

V 


Va/yes p/aced in per/ect  adjustment  6y  turning  down 
tall  ond  socket  Joint  of  rocker  arm  with  screwdrirer. 


Everyone  wKo  knows  what  a  tractor 
should,  do,  agrees  that  the  Moline-Universal 
has  three  distinct  advantages  over  all  other 
tractors:  lighter  weight;  greater  ecoriomy  and 
ease  of  operation;  ability  to  do  all  farm  work, 
including  cultivating;  and  ONEUMAN  control  of 
both  tractor  and  implement  from  the  seat  of  the 
implement,  where  you  have  always  sat,  and 
where  you  must  sit  in  order  to  do  good  work. 

I  Aside  from  these  distinct  advantages  which 
the  two-wheel  construction  gives,  the  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor,  Model  D,  is  still  the  best 
tractor  on  the  market.  In  every  detail  it  has  been 
refined  and  perfected  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
modem  engineering  knowledge. 

Self  Starter — Electric  Lights 

The  Moline-Universal  is  the  only  tractor  regu¬ 
larly  equipped  with  a  complete  blectrical  start¬ 
ing,  lighting,  governing  and  ignition  system.  The 
starter  saves  many  hours  of  productive  work, 
besides  eliminating  back-breaking  labor.  Electric 
lights  enable  the  tractor  to  be  worked  at  night 
dffring  rush  seeisons. 

An  electrical  governor  perfectly  controls  the 
engine  speed.  By  simply  turning  a  dial,  within 
easy  reach  of  the  operator,  engine  manitains  any 
speed  from  J  to  3J  m.  p.  h.,  and  automatically 
handles  2J1  changes  in  load. 

Perfected  Four-Cylinder  Engine 

The  perfected  four-cylinder  engine  is  the  latest 
development  in  overhead-valve  construction. 
With  a  bore  of  only  inches  a  2i-Inch  crank¬ 
shaft  is  used.  The  strength  and  thickness  of  the 
crankshaft  eliminates  all  vibration.  Oil  is  forced 
through  hollow  crankshaft  to  all  the  main  and 
connecting  rod  bearings  under  a  pressure  ot  35 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  bearings  float 
on  a  film  of  oil,  so  their  surfaces  never  touch. 


Double  valve '  springs  give  unusually  quick' 
action  with  soft  seating.  Rocket  arms  are  swiveled 
on  ball  and  socket  joints  that  may  be  turned 
down  with  a  screw  driver,  placing  the  valve 
mechanism  in  perfect  adjustment  at  all  times. 
This  engine  develops  unusual  power  and  is  very 
economical  in  operation. 

Steel  Cut  and  Hardened  Gears  ^ 

The  transmission  is  completely  enclosed,  with 
drop  forged,  hardened,  and  cut  steel  gears  run¬ 
ning  in  oil  that  reduce  power  loss  to  a  minimum.' 
All  gears  are  mounted  on  heavy  duty  Hyatt 
roller  bearings,  with  high  grade  b2Jl  bearings 
fitted  with  adjustable  collars  to  take  up  end  thrust. 
Fifteen  Hyatt  roller  and  five  ball  bearings  are 
used  in  the  Moline  tractor.  Seven  splined  shafts 
are  used  in  locking  gears  to  shafts.  This  is  the 
strongest  construction  known,  and  has  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantage  thafit  meikes  the  transmissioa 
easy  to  take  apart. 

For  pulling  in  soft  ground,  the  two  drive  wheels 
can  be  made  to  revolve  as  one  by  me2ms  of  ft. 
differential  lock,  doubling  their  pulling  power. 

Complete  Enclosure  of  All  Parts ' 

The  final  drive  is  completely  enclosed  in  dustj 
tight  shields,  the  edges  of  which  are  settled  by 
heaAry  grease  used  to  lubricate  the  gears.  Every 
part  of  the  Molirre-Universal  tractor  is  protected 
against  friction  and  wear. 

All  working  parts  tire  accessible.  All  the 
weight  is  so  well  balanced  on  two  wheels  that 
the  rear  end  of  the  tractor  can  be  supported  with 
one  hand.  _ 

The  Moline-Universal  Model  D  will  give  you 
longer  and  better  seiYice  at  less  expense  than 
any  other  tractor.  It  is  built  for  positive  reliability. 

Our  catalog  describes  the  Moline-Universal  in 
detail.  Send  for  it  Address  Department  19. 


Complefe/y  enclosed  transmission  with  steel  cut 
^ears./iyatttearin^s,di//erentiallock,dnd6rdte9 


MOUNE  PLOWt  COMPANY,  Moline,  IlL 

Manufacturers  of  Quality  Farm  Implements  Since  I86S^ 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  Vineland,  N.  J.,  egg-laying  contest 
is  now  in  its  second  year.  The  same  hens 
which  were  reported  last  year  are  being 
tested  for  their  two-year-old  form.  Below 
is  given  the  record  of  the  full  pullet  year, 
<he  record  for  the  current  week  ending 
July  17,  and  the  full  record  for  this 
year.  Do  not  confuse  these  records  with 
the  Connecticut  figures,  for  that  is  a  pul¬ 
let  contest. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


1st  yr.  Week 

Total 

Garret  W.  Buck,  X.  J . 

19.76 

46 

1063 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1.>I8 

26 

898 

Otto  C.  Lnhrs,  N.  ,1 . 

1474 

45 

95. 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa . 

1689 

37 

1132 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  .1 . 

1443 

30 

1 103 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1199 

22 

984 

(4eorge  C.  Ward,  Me . 

14.79 

39 

1028 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  I . 

1867 

10 

737 

WHITE  PLYirOUTH 

BOCKS 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  JIass . 

1635 

29 

808 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm.,Mass. 

1985 

20 

894 

Edward  E.  Murray.  N.  Y . 

1.773 

21 

8  9 

Victors.  Reichenbacb,  Pa . 

1038 

18 

733 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . . 

1662 

22 

948 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm  X.  J  .. 

1214 

27 

810 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Deptford  PoultrylFarni,  N.  J..  1447 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J .  i:i02 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J .  18.74 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.y .  144.1 

A.  11.  Faulkner,  N.  J .  1412 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1222 

Gablewood  Poultry  Purni,  N.  ,1.  1,098 

I  jussci  ot't  Farm,  N.  .J .  1761 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.  J .  148.7 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Sou,  K.  1 .  1410 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  .1 .  1460 

11,  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J .  1721  S2 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm,  R.  1 .  1513  31 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  X.  J  .  148.1  38, 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J.  1253  22 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  and  Howland,  Vt .  1.791 

W,  P.  Laing,  N .  J .  897 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  X.  J .  1270 


-'I 

12 

32 


31 

22 

"s 

30 

25 

33 

27 

29 


IT 
40 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


035 

886 

064 


933 

803 

936 

1012 

946 

922 

825 

658 

1199 


954 

929 

779 


650 

718 

828 


Preserve  Horse  Meat  for  Poultry 

Would  you  inform  me  how  I  may  pre¬ 
serve  and  handle  horse  meat,  which  I 
wish  to  feed  to  my  chickens  next  Winter  V 

New  York.  G.  h. 

Most  of  our  readers  who  try  to  do  this 
are  apparently  canning  the  meat  very 
much  as  they  do  the  fresh  meat  for  human 
consumption.  In  some  cases  the  meat 
may  be  partly  cooked  and  then  hung  up 
in  the  hot  sun  to  dry,  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  fully  satisfactory,  and  the 
canned  meat  is  very  much  better  for  feed¬ 
ing.  To  do  this  properly  the  meat  should 
he  separated  from  the  bones,  cut  up  into 
reasonable  sized  pieces,  packed  in  the  Cans 
and  cooked,  as  we  have  frequently  de¬ 
scribed  in  The  li.  N.-Y.  Handled  in  this 
way  you  will  have  a  good  outfit  of  fresh 
meat  for  Winter.  It  will  keep  well  in 
the  cans  if  jjroperly  handled,  aud  prove 
very  serviceable  for  Winter  feeding. 


Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  X.  J... 

1522 

19 

733 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  X. ,) . 

1425 

25 

1041 

Thomas  W.  Dawson.  P.a . 

1410 

26 

966 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  X.  .1 . 

1479 

28 

806 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

].')22 

37 

913 

Miss  A.  S.  Maclntiish,  X.  J . 

ll>35 

2^ 

1032 

Ilnderhill  Bros..N.J . 

1966 

34 

991 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa — 

1682 

24 

713 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Avalon  Farms,  Conn .  1937 

10 

1054 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

1843 

44 

1241 

Will  Barron,  England . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  X.  J.. 

265;i 

38 

1113 

1425 

24 

857 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

t'toverlawn  Farm,  X.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

1698 

30 

1185 

1734 

47 

1184 

1674 

35 

1095 

Jos.  H.  Coheu,  N.  J . 

1730 

37 

1084 

J.  .S,  Cray  &  .Son,  N.  J . 

1649 

43 

113.3 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr,,  N.  J. . 

1728 

49 

1173 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  ,N.  J . 

1714 

25 

938 

It.  F.  &  K.  A.  Earle,  X.  J . 

1595 

4.3 

161:1  1 

Harry  C.  Gardiner,  X.  J . 

1772 

.37 

11:10  i 

S.  Greene,  X.  J . 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

1772 

37 

1073 

1742 

48 

•.!.58 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  X.  .1 . 

1277 

28 

858 

Henry  E.  Heine,  X.  .1 . 

1622 

37 

1056 

liichard  Heine,  X.  J . 

1527 

29 

954 

lleigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Oliio _ 

1616 

34 

885 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn.... 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

liolliston  Hill  Poiil.  Fm.,  Mass. 

1774 

31 

964 

1436 

40 

1031 

2114 

43 

1097 

Pinebeach  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J.. 

1412 

39 

1041 

James  F.  Harrington,  X.  J . 

1719 

38 

1192 

John  H.  Lauder,  X.  J  . 

1851 

40 

1329 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn... 

1867 

33 

963 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  X.  J . 

17.55 

39 

1186 

IMercer  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

1612 

43 

ll;i6 

1673 

;)8 

984 

11.  H.  Myers,  X.  J . 

1843 

60 

1122 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  X.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

1851 

39 

10.56 

16:15 

44 

1039 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . •.... 

tlakland  Farm.  N.  J . 

1117 

38 

1228 

1655 

42 

971 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  I’a . 

1.526 

4i 

10.59 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

2173 

Of 

1283 

Hiverside  Egg  Farm.  X.  Y . 

1815 

43 

1110 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  X.J . 

1614 

43 

1096 

Shailowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

1620 

34 

983 

Sloan's  Egg  Farm,  X.J . 

1G66 

39 

1128 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa _ 

1884 

48 

1130 

Herman  F.  Sonder,  X.J . 

1802 

46 

1132 

A.  E.  Spear,  X.  J . 

1716 

44 

1016 

■Sunnybrook  Farm,  X.  J . 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm.  X.  J.... 

13.53 

38 

943 

1312 

35 

971 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J . 

1702 

42 

1195 

Training  School,  X.  J . 

1535 

26 

919 

J.  I’ercy  Van  Zandt.  X.J . 

2‘2 1  ‘2 

42 

1074 

Shurts  and  Voegtlen,  X.  .1  . 

2115 

44 

882 

Gustav  Walters,  X.  J . 

1883 

24 

977 

White  House  Poultry  Fm.,  X.  J. 

1489 

41 

1103 

W.  K.  Wixson.  Pa . 

19.59 

42 

12;t3 

Willanna  Farm,  X.J . 

1915 

46 

1143 

Woodland  Farms,  X.J . 

1896 

39 

1192 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 
]I.  G.  Richardson,  X.J .  1448 

16 

871 

Roiny  Singer,  X.J . 

11.37 

27 

804 

Monmouth  Farms,  X.J . 

1407 

44 

1005 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 
A.  K.  Hampton,  X.J .  1746 

35 

1077 

J'  led  0.  Nixon.  N.  J . 

17.58 

.35 

999 

Sunny  Acres,  X.J . 

17.54 

20 

998 

Totals . 

101875 

3349 

99991 

Arrow"  and 

Cluh" 

Wet^roof 
SteeJ  Lined 
Shot  Shells 


Autoloading  and 

Pump  Action  Repeating  Sliotguns 

for  Shooting  Right 

WHEN  you  tlirow  off  your  harness,  and  grat  a  sKotgun  for  a 
good  old-fasliioned  Kunt,  you  are  going  to  want  the  run  you 
have  coming  to  you. 

Choose  either  the  Remington  TJNC  Pump  Gun  or  Autoloading  Shotgun  and  you 
will  he  on  the  right  track.  Among  modern  firearms  they  are  the  leaders  in  the  shotguW 
class — ^leadership  hacked  hy  the  Grand  Prize  gold  medal,  highest  possible  of  honors 
“  For  Modem  Firearms  and  Ammunition,  ’  awarded  to  Remington  UMG  at  the 
last  World’  s  Fair,  m  San  Francisco.  In  other  words,  made  right. 

For  the  right  shells,  get  Remington  UMC  Smokeless  Arrow"  or  '"'‘Nitro  Cluh," 
the  steel  lined  "speed  shells,  ’  now  made  W etproof  hy  a  wonderful  and  exclusive 
process — or  in  Ijlaclt.  powder,  huy  the  old  reli  able  "  New  Club,  now  AV^etproof 
sealed  at  turnover  (crimp)  and  top  wad. 

Sold  hy  Hardware  and  Snorting  Goods  Dealers  in  Your  drearest  Town 

Clean  and  oil  ^our  gun  with  REM  OIL,  the  comhlna** 
tion  Powder  Solvent*  Lubrice.z.t  and  Rust  Preventive 

The  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO..  Inc. 

Largest  J^anufacturtrs  ef  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  the  "World 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ferris  WhiteLeghorns 

A  real  heavy  laying  strain,  trapiic-sted  IT  years,  rec¬ 
ords  from  200  to  264  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
<uid  yearling  hens,  brea<ling  mules,  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  day-old  chicks.  We  ship  C.  0. 1).  and  guarantee 
results.  Catalog  gives  prices;  describes  stock,  tells  all 
about  our  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now — it  is 
free.  geqRGE  B.  FERRIS,  93S  Union.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


2,000  weeks  old ' 


S.G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Utility  Pullets  ata  rare  bargain.  Particnlars  given. 

FRANK  WEBEK,  OltCIIAKD  PARK,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c.  and  up.  iloney 
refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Circular  free. 

\V.  A.  LAUVEK,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Superior  Quality  Chicks  tSkS  k  V*a  l  u'e 

AlIGLST  UELIVEUY— BAE  EOCKS,  IIEOWN  LEOIIOKN  and 
EEU8.  $14  per  Hundred.  A.NCO.MA — $17  via  parcel  post, 
prepaid.  Raise  your  poultry  meat;  don’t  depend  on  the 
otherfellow.  K.  11.  Hummer  A  Co.,  Frenchtuiv'ii,N.  J. 

Dill  I  FITQ  pedigreed  s.  c.  w.  leghorns 
»  DUI-E  I  O  mar.  APR.HATCHED-S1.50.S2EA. 


PBODUCTS^POULTRY 


\VM.  HOLZAPFEL, 


Toms  Biver,  N.  J, 


1,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  s^toci^ 

bred  Cor  egg:  product  ion.  .April  hatched.  TJaugo  raised. 
Vigorous  and  healthy.  TARBELL  FARMS,  tmithvllle  Flats,  N.  Y. 

F0II>KXT  season — Idght  Brahmas  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  FOREST  PARM,  Rockaway,  N. 

Ppsirl  Rllinpa  Guinea  broilers  are 

rcall  uUincd  Ijyya  $3.  dehcious.  Raise  .some  tins 
season.  Rear  same  lus  bn  1  ly  chicks.  Still  ample  time  to 
batch  and  grow.  I..  0.  Ql'IGLEY,  Go.hcii,  New  York 


^^--NoRayraent 

(MUegSSk 


The  Greaf 
Majestic 
Cream 
Separator 
100% 
Efficient 

mt 

For  a 
Lifetime 
of  Service 


Made  in  four' 
sizes:  375,  500, 
750, 1000  lbs. 
capacity. 

Has  all  latest  im¬ 
provements  includ- 
iny  remarkable 
inside  oiling 
device  and  im¬ 
proved  separ¬ 
able  disc 
bowl 


Mail  This 


This  sensational  no-money-down,  nothing  to 
pay  for  60  days  offer  gives  you  a  chance  to  learn,  in 
your  own  way,  on  your  own  farm  why  the  famous 
Majestic  is  a  masterpiece  of  mechanical  skill  and 
ingenuity.  Your  own  first  trial  on  warm  or  cold 
milk  will  show  beyond  doubt  that  the  Majestic 
skims  down  to  the  last  drop— runs  smoothest,  is  the 
easiest  to  clean  and  most  economical  cream  separator 
_  you  ever  saw.  Thousands  of  farmers  everywhere  say  it 
IB  the  best  separator  they  ever  used.  Mrs.  Conrad  says:— “We 
make  20  lbs.  butter  instead  of  12  lbs. 
since  I  got  the  Majestic.”  Wm. 
Rowan  reports— “Majestic  saves 
half  our  work.”  We’ll  send  any 
size  you  want  without  one  cent  down.  If  30  days' 
free  use  proves  it  exactly  the  separator  you  want  and 
.  you  decide  to  keep  it,  make  the  first  small  payment  60  days 
after  it  arrives  and  the  balance  in  equal  60-day  payments 
thereafter,  giving  you  a  full 

Q  Year  To  Pay 

Our  $12.(KW,000,00  capital,  tremendous  organization  and 

million  customers  make  possiblesuch  an  offer  as  this.  Remem- 
send  you  the  separator  without  one  penny  in  advance.  No  de» 
deposit.  No  C.  O.  D.  No  references  asked  like 
others  do.  You  are  under  no  obligation  whatever.  I 
You  must  bo  fully  satisfied  in  every  way  or  back  comes  I 
the  separator  and  we  pay  freight  both  ways. 

Free  Book 

Send  the  coupon  and  get  this  free  book  filled  from 
cover  to  cover  with  important  separator  facts.  It  ex¬ 
plains  why  the  great  Majestic  is  so  efficient  and  eco- 
,  nomical.  the  book  also  gives  full  details  of  our  no- 
raoney-down,  year-to-pay  Farm  Credit  Plan.  Mail 
the  coupon  today.  _ _ 

Th^  rn  4019  LaSalle  Street 

■  Dept.  1313,  Chicago 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  send  me  your  book  of 
I  Cream  Separator  Facts,  proving  why  the  Majestic  is  the 
■»™-'l?est  to  buy  and  full  details  of  your  no-moncy.down,fuil-year- 
to-pay  Farm  Credit  Selling  Plan. 

Name  , 

Address. 


JMor^ 

m  >£GGS !  i 

/Chicks  ! 

Feed  your  poultry 

Maurer'S  Kwauity’ 

Me  AX  ScRAR 

^Used  at  New  Jers^  Laying  ContesTJ 

Farmer's  Almanac^ 
Generous  Samples^of, 
U'Kwality”  Products^ 

W«ITE  TO-OAV. 

MAURER  MANUFAaURlNG  CO 

,,Dept.  365. 

A/..NeVYARK,  , 


VAN  ZANDT’S 

LEGHORNS 


iei  »  of  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  contest  of 
1917  with  a  production  of  25J12  egg.s  from  10  hens. 


Winiiei 

h  a  production  of  25J12  egg.s  f 
They  were  the  winners  over  the  birds  of  100  con¬ 
testants,  the  best  poultrymen  in  the  business. 
Why  take  chances  on  inferior  stock  when  my 
stock  has  proven  that  it  can  deliver  the  goods  1 

Special  Sale  oi  Growing  Pullets 

These  pullets  are  bred  from  my  heaviest  pro¬ 
ducing  females  of  the  same  strain  as  my  Vine- 
land  pen  mated  to  full  brothers  of  this  pen.  They 
ai'e  raised  on  ideal  free  range  conditions  and  are 
exceptionally  well  developed  birds.  All  stock 
glaiily  sent  on  approval.  The  following  are  ni_v 
prices:  3  mos.  old — ®3. 50  each.  4  mos.  old — S3 
each.  5  mos.  old— !»4:  each.  Write  for  circular. 
J.  PERCY  VAN  ZANDT,  Blawenburg,  N.  J. 


DOGS 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

3  litters  Champion  Bred  stock.  Males — 815,  830; 
Females— $8.  1  Pemale.8inos.old— $25.  Jersey  Bull 
Calf,  born  .fnue  10,  from  the  best  cow  I  ever  owneil 
D.  N.  POMEROY.  English  Walnut  Orchards.  Lochport,  N.  T. 

Are  You  Short  of  Help? 

‘  home,  protect 
your  family,  drive  your  stock.  Profitable  to  raise; 
a  pleasure  to  own.  ROSELAMD  KENNELS,  Burkeville,  Wa. 

Airedales  and  Collies  i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in- 
ructive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


MALES.  810 
FE.M  A  LE.'i,  $5 
L.  F.  OOILBEE,  KINSMAN.  0. 


For  Sale- 

each.  Ready  to  ship. 


ForSale-AFew  Thoroughbred  Airedale  Pups 

Eligible  for  registration.  FilANK  MEAD,  Amknia,  N.  Y. 


Collie  Pups 


The  intelligent  kind. 
XELSO.N’S, 


Also  Guinea  I'igs. 

Grove  City,  l*u. 


950 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Please  let  me  know  about  the  Imp. 
Comsolidated  Oil  Company  and  I'etroleum 
Funding  Company,  100  Proadway,  city, 
also  controlling  the  Overland  producing 
vV:  Itefining  Company,  Colorado.  Is  same 
an  investment  or  a  wildcat  swindle? 

New  Jersey.  B.  p. 

We  cannot  keep  track  of  all  the  oil 
promotion  schemes  afloat  at  the  present 
time;  but  our  general  advice  to  sub- 
.scribers  is  to  refuse  to  consider  invest¬ 
ment  in  any  but  seasoned  dividend-paying 
stocks  listed  on  the  responsible  stock  ex¬ 
changes.  There  is  i)lent,v  of  ojjportunity 
to  lose  money  in  the  latter  class — it  is 
almost  a  certainty  with  the  others.  When 
the  government  is  regulating  almost 
everything  el.se  it  is  surprising  that  the 
get-rich-quick  artists  are  given  a  free 
rein  to  swindle  the  public  on  worthless 
oil  stocks. 

(►n  May  0  I  sent  check  for  .$1.S  to  the 
Sterling  Poultry  Farms  of  Sterling,  Ill., 
for  50  selected  Lt.  Prahina  chicks,  re¬ 
questing  them  to  send  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  it  Avas  rather  late  in  our  short  ,sea- 
•son.  After  Avaiting  some  time  and  fearing 
that  the  late  chicks  Avould  not  mature,  I 
wrote  the  concern  again  asking  them  not 
to  ship  the  chicks,  but  to  cancel  ni.v  order 
and  refund  the  I’emittance.  I  have  Avrit- 
ten  the  concern  again,  repeating  the  de¬ 
mand,  but  received  no  response  to  my 
letters.  n.  c.  b. 

Vermont.-  '■ 

On  .Inly  'M)  the  .subscriber  re|)orts  that 
he  has  receiAUKl  Avord  from  his  express 
station  that  a  box  of  chicks  is  there  for 
him,  and  he  assumes  they  have  been 
shipped  by  the  Sterling  Poultry  Farms 
of  Sterling,  Ill.,  on  his  order  of  May  4. 
It  apparently  took  the  Sterling  Poultry 
Farms  tAvo  months  and  a  Inilf  to  iill  this 
order  for  chicks,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
the  customer  received  no  responses  to  his 
letters,  and  our  letters  in  the  subscriber's 
behalf  liaA'e  also  been  ignored.  The  i)ub- 
lic  can  draAV  their  own  conclusion  as  to 
the  advisabilit.v  of  further  dealings  Avith 
this  poultry  farm. 

Last  April  a  young  man  canvassed  this 
neighborhood  for  subscidptions  to  ^Ic- 
Call’s  Magazine,  to  eai-n  a  scholanshij), 
he  claimed.  I  subscribed  more  to  help 
the  boy  than  for  the  magazine.  lie 
reaped  a  good  harvest  of  dollars  here,  but 
as  yet  no  one  has  received  their  maga¬ 
zine.  I  am  enclosing  a  letter  one  of  the 
victims  receivwl  from  the  agency  issuing 
the  receipts  for  money ;  also  my  receii)t 
from  the  student.  Plea.se  tell  us  Avhat 
to  do,  and  Avhether  this  is  a  fraud  game. 
South  Haven,  Mich.  Mus.  j.  b.  k. 

The  receipt  given  b.v  this  subscription 
faker  Avas  on  the  blank  of  1  lanson-lien- 
nett  Agency,  Chicago,  which  specified  the 
subscriptions  would  be  entered  through 
either  this  agency  or  Comj)toii  Pros., 
Findlay,  O.  Ilanson-Benut- :t  Agency  re- 
inidiate  the  agent  Chapman  signing  the 
receipt,  and  state  that  Chapman  is  listed 
in  Pulletin  of  Periodical  Publishers  A.ssu. 
as  a  fraud.  It  is  not  explained  hoAV  this 
fraudulent  agent  comes  to  have  the  blanks 
of  the  .1.  M.  Ilanson-Pennett  Agency  in 
his  pos.sessiou.  The  “Hanson  Scholarship 
Plan.”  by  Avhich  country  people  are  hal 
to  believe  they  are  helping  Avorthy  young 
men  to  get  an  education,  is  certainly  i)art 
of  the  agency  scheflie.  We  especially 
Avaru  country  people  against  this  class  of 
subscription  agents,  alleging  to  repre.sent 
such  subscription  agents  as  Compton 
Bros,  and  Hanson-Bennett. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  youi’  paper  for 
several  years,  and  I  have  been  saved  a 
good  many  dollars  by  your  Publi.shei-'s 
Desk.  I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion 
concerning  the  Lee  ]\IcDaniel  Rubber  Co. 
of  Cairo,  Ill.  They  advertise  a  process  of 
making  one  tire  out  of  two  old  ones.  Are 
they  reliable,  and  do  they  give  satisfac¬ 
tion?  M.  B.  A. 

New  York. 

Our  experience  and  the  reports  from 
subscribers  indicate  that  attempts  to 
make  a  serviceable  tire  out  of  two  old 
ones  is  a  delusion.  A  number  of  con¬ 
cerns  have  advertised  tires  put  together 
in  this  Avay  which  resulted  in  complaint 
and  dissatisfaction  from  customers. 

I  sent  you  my  claim  for  .several  crates 
of  eggs  against  the  Adams  Express  Com¬ 
pany,  which  I  shipped  from  here  to  A. 

F.  Beckmann  &  Co.  in  April,  1917.  Will 
you  advise  me  what  are  the  prospects  of 
getting  settlement,  and  Avhen?  j.  k.  e. 
NeAV  .Jersey. 

We  do  not  blame  shippers  for  becoming 
impatient  at  the  delay  in  adjusting  their 
claims.  The  express  companies  delay  be¬ 


yond  reason.  We  keep  after  them  persist¬ 
ently,  but  they  throw  all  kinds  of  techni¬ 
calities  around  the  claims  and  aim  to  dis¬ 
courage  us.  They  cannot  do  this,  but  it 
is  annoying.  However,  now  that  the 
American  Railways  Express  are  handling 
the  express  busine.s.s,  the  old  companies 
Avill  be  able  to  devote  moi’e  time  to  the 
old  claims,  and  Ave  trust  close  them  out. 
We  can  only  urge  a  continuation  of  your 
patience.  It  is  an  outrage  to  permit  a 
claim  to  .stand  three  months,  but  Avhen  it 
comes  to  a  year  or  more,  Avords  fail.  In 
sending  in  a  claim  for  collection,  be  .sure 
to  include  the  receipt  and  all  correspond¬ 
ence,  with  a  clear  statement  of  the  loss, 
and  AA'e  Avill  take  the  best  possible  care 
of  it. 

Some  months  ago  I  answered  an  adv. 
of  stump  pullers  by  the  A.  J.  Kirstin 
Co.,  Escanaba,  IMich.  Upon  receiving  and 
reading  their  literature  I  selected  their 
cheapest  one  man  machine,  designated  as 
the  Model  No.  8  Clutch  Machine,  Avhich 
I  judged,  according  to  their  I’epresenta- 
tions,  Avould  do  the  job  of  clearing  I 
Avanted  done.  They  offered  four  plans  of 
payment,  without  any  exception  or  reser¬ 
vation  as  applied  to  any  model  of  their 
make.  I  chose  their  4th  proposition  as 
meeting  my  circumstances  best,  Avhich  is 
one-half  cash  down  and  balance  in  month¬ 
ly  installments.  I  sent  them  my  check 
for  .$.34  for  first  payment,  requesting  them 
to  ship  me  their  Model  No.  8  machine. 
Instead  of  doing  so  they  replied  that  my 
acceptance  of  their  J/th  plan  of  payment 
was  entirely  all  rirjht  and  ucceptahle  to 
them,  but  that  upon  consultation  among 
themselves  and  their  experts  they  had  de¬ 
cided  that  I  had  made  a  wrong  choice  of 
machine,  and  insisting  that  I  ought  to 
have  their  Model  No.  15  Drum  Machine 
to  do  my  work,  thus  assuming  that  they 
uj)  there  in  IMichigan  kncAV  more  ab(»ut 
the  conditions  and  requirements'  of  m.v 
Avork  than  I  Avho  am  on  the  ground  and 
engaged  in  the  clearing  of  the  land  per¬ 
sonally.  They  sent  me  a  note  to  sign, 
AA'hich  Avould  ])ut  me  in  debt  .$111  on  this 
higher  priced  machine,  Avith  payments  of 
$10  per  month,  Avhich  I  declined  to  sign 
in  that  form,  but  changed  to  i)ayments  of 
$5  per  month  and  retuimed  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  saying  that  I  positively  would  not 
obligate  myself  to  pay  $10  per  month,  but 
if  they  Avould  accept  my  note  at  $5  per 
month  they  could  send  on  the  more  costl.v 
model.  The  reply  Avas  that  they  could 
not  extend  the  time  of  payment  over  the 
21  months  required  by  the  note  I  sent 
them  and  inclosed  another  note  like  the 
first,  at  $10  per  month.  They  failed.  Iioaa'- 
ever,  to  return  the  note  I  had  alread.v 
signed  and  sent  them,  but  still  requested 
me  to  sign  another  note  at  $10  per  month 
payment  for  $111.  I  replied  that  the.v 
had  my  check  for  $.34  and  my  note  for 
$111,  Avithout  my  liaAdiig  anything  to 
shoAV  for  them,  and  I  did  not  propose  to 
sign  and  send  them  another  note  Avithout 
return  of  the  first  one.  They  then  re- 
ttirned  my  note,  still  insisting  that  I  sign 
for  $10  per  month.  Avhich  I  had  already 
])OsitiA’cly  refused  to  do,  but  said  that  if 
I  insisted  on  having  the  Model  No.  8  first 
s«'lected  b.v  me  the.v  could  only  sell  it  to 
me  on  a  cash  basis,  thus  repudiating  their 
oAvn  proposition  No.  4  of  payment  by 
monthl.v  installments.  I  replied  that  the.v 
had  gone  back  on  their  OAvn  proposition, 
and  I  positivel.A'  Avould  not  obligate  m.v- 
self  to  pay  them  $10  per  month,  nor  Avas 
I  preparcnl  to  j)a.A'^  .-11  cash  down.  So  the 
oni.v  thing  to  do  Avas  to  call  the  deal  off 
ami  the.v  return  my  $34  Avhich  they  held. 
To  this  call  for  the  return  of  my  money 
7  yet  no  reply  further,  although  the.v  said 
they  Avould  return  m.v  money  so  long  ago 
as  May  14.  I  haA'e  three  times  Avritten 
them,  declaring  the  deal  off  and  request- 
iny  the  return  of  my  $SJi,  Avhich  I  am  uoav 
in  need  of.  but  only  Avith  the  result  that 
1  hear  nothing  more  from  them.  I  took 
this  company  to  be  an  honest  dealing  one, 
but  am  obliged  to  change  my  opinion  re¬ 
garding  it.  What  does  The  It.  N.-Y. 
knoAV  about  the  A.  .1.  Kirstin  Co.  of 
Escanaba,  Mich.,  and  can  you  help  me  out 
in  this  matter?  j.  E.  M. 

Florida. 

Our  lettere  in  the  subscriber’s  behalf 
bring  a  respon.se  advising  us  that  the 
check  has  been  mailed  the  subscriber  in 
adjustment  of  the  transaction.  The  tran- 
s.action  seems  to  be  surrounded  Avith  a 
good  deal  of  mystery,  and  raises  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  this  low-priced  stump  puller 
designated  as  No.  8  is  only  a  stalking 
horse  to  get  the  initial  remittance  Avith 
vicAV  to  selling  a  higher  priced  machine. 
Any  other  view  would  leave  unexplained 
wh.v  the  firm  refused  to  accept  the  order 
for  the  No.  8  machine  in  accordance  AA'ith 
their  published  terms.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  A.  ,T.  Kirstin  Co.  Avere  among 
the  adA'ortisers  Avhich  resorted  to  the  sub¬ 
terfuge  “a  machine  refused  by  customer 
in  your  vicinity  and  in  order  to  save 
L'eight  Avill  make  a  si)ecial  price”  some 
time  back  before  the  disapproval  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  made  such  sales 
plans  unpopular.  A  concern  capable  of 
such  dece))tion  AA'ould  only  be  i-unning  true 
to  form  if  the  susi)icion  aroused  by  J.  E, 
IM.’s  trausactiou  proved  to  be  a  fact. 


^  I  'HERE  is  one  safe  way  to  be  sure  you  are 
buying  a  satisfactory  tractor.  Buy  from 
a  concern  that  has  had  years  of  experience  with  all 
kinds  of  tractors  and  power  machines  for  the  farm. 

A  tractor  can  be  considered  safe  only  when  it  has  been 
tested  and  tried,  on  thousand-  of  farms,  under  every  combi¬ 
nation  of  soil  and  climate  conditions,  and  has  given  a  satis¬ 
factory  account  of  itself  everywhere. 

International,  Mogul  and  Titan  Kerosene  Tractors, 

as  sold  today,  have  over  12  years  of  tractor  manufacturing, 
experimental,  and  field  service  behind  them.  These  sizes  «ind 
types  are  the  ones  that  have  stood  every  test. 

Beyond  question  these  are  safe  tractors  to  buy.  They  all 
operate  successfully*  on  kerosene  and  other  low-grade  fuels. 

T.  hey  are  sold  by  a  concern  that  has  sold  for  years  all  kinds 
of  satisfactory  machines  to  be  operated  by  tractor  power,  thus 
assuring  good  work  at  both  ends  of  the  drawbar  and  belt. 

We  invite  investigation  and  comparisons.  See  the  local 
dealer  who  sells  our  tractors,  or  write  us  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  safe  tractor  to  buy  for  the  work  on  your  farm. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

Clncorporated) 

©CHICAGO  USA  A 

Cb&mpion  Oeerins  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne 


Who  Fills  Your  Silo? 


There’s  just  one  way  of  bdng  sure  of  a  full ’Silo  of  clean 
cut  ensilage.  That  is  to  fill  with  your  own  equipment. 
A  3  or  4  H.  P.  gasoline  engine  will  operate  a  small  PAPEC. 
If  a  saving  of  $75.00  to  $150.00  yearly  appeals  to  you, 
write  today  for  our  new  1918  catalogue— it’s  free. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  110  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Unadilla  Silos 
Ready  to  Ship! 

You  can  be  sure  of  your  new  silo 
before  the  corn  harvest,  if  you  order 
a  Unadilla.  The  Unadilla  factory 
is  the  largest  in  the  East;  centrally 
located  to  facilitate  shipping ;  amply 
stocked  with  the  best  materials  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine  and  Oregon  Fir,  to 
be  rapidly  made  up  into  trustworthy 
Unadilla  Silos  of  any  size. 

Before  Prices  Advance 

again  this  season,  and  they  certainly 
must  be  advanced  before  fall,  protect 
your  milk  and  meat  profits  with,  a 
UNADILLA  SILO. 

Corn  Silage  is  the  best  defense  against 
soaring  grain  prices. 
Learn  more  about  the 
wonderful  Una- 
dilla.  Our  big 
1918  Catalog  is 
free — but  inves¬ 
tigate  at  once. 


In  Your  Silo 

Life-time  use,  first  cost  only'cost, 
no  repair  expanse— no  painting— no 
hoops  to  tighten,  fire-proof,  that’s  the 

lAnsind^iz'- 

Mj  Vitrified  Tile  SilotJ 

“Ship-lap’l  Joinled  Blocks  —  twisted  steel 
reinforcing— blocks  uniform  in  color —  /; 
continuous  doorway.  Steel  hip 
roof— steel  chute — fire-proof. 

J.  M.  PRESTON  COMPANY 
Dept  329  Lansing,  Mich 
act  offer  on  Climax  SiloffO 
Cuttere  and  Bidwctl 
r/trechero 


Unadilla 
Silo  Co. 

Box  C 

Unadilla.  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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The  3  walls  of  Craine  patented 
silos  insure  strength,  perma¬ 
nency  and  perfect  silage:  keep 
warmth  in  and  cold  out. 

“  Crainelox  ”  patent  covering 
does  away  with  bother  of  iron 
hoops  and  provides  best  insur- 
^ce  against  wind  and  weather. 
Old  stave  silos  can  be  made  in¬ 
to  new,  permanent,  3-waIl  silos 
at  one-half  cost  of  a  new  silo. 
Send  for  Catalog,  prices,  terms 
and  Agency  Offer 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  110  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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Buffalo  Markets 

A  few  reinaininK  strawberries  are  held 
at  22  to  2Sc  wholesale.  Raspberries  be- 
^jin  with  Rood  supply,  prices  being  down 
to  20  to  22c  for  red  and  18  to  20c  for 
black.  Currants  are  s<‘arce  at  14  to^l.lc 
per  qt.  for  red  and  75  to  SOc  per  7-lb. 
basket  for  black.  Cherries,  fair  supply. 
14  to  10c  per  qt.  Reaches  are  fairly 
jilenty  at  $2.75  and  $.‘>.25  for  choice  El- 
berta  baskets.  The  Western  New  York 
crop  will  be  small.  'I'he  trees  barely  es- 
c,ai)ed  freezing  to  death  last  Winter,  but 
have  now  recovered  their  usual  vigor, 
though  too  late  to  bear  a  crop.  Apples 
are  in  poor  (piality  at  $‘2  to  $.‘l  per  hain- 
]ier  for  red  or  green.  The  home  crop  is 
still  uncertain.  Many  orchards  ai'<>  r'O 
bearing,  but  a  fair  crop  in  general  is  in 
prospect. 

The  potato  supply  is  light,  but  <d(l  po- 
1ato<‘s  aiK'  good  yet.  Potatoes  sell  at 
.$5.50  to  $0  per  bbl.  for  Southern,  but  are 
not  much  needed  yet.  The  new  bean  crop 
looks  well  and  promises  to  undo  the  bad 
record  of  the  past  three  years,  though  the 
aci-eage  is  not  large.  I’rices  remain  at 
$8  to  .$0  per  bu..  with  no  local  supply^ 
Farmers  are  getting  even  by  selling  can¬ 
ning-factory  peas  at  good  judees.  with 
good  yield.  Onions  are  steady  at  $.‘>  to 
.$.‘1..50  per  100-11).  .sack  for  Southern. 
Southern  and  other  ligb.ter  fruits  are 
mostly  easier.  Watermelons  are  55  to 
flOc  each,  according  to  size ;  muskmelons, 
$2.50  to  .$2.75  per  cr.ate ;  orange.s.  $.5.7.5 
to  $7.50 ;  lemons  .$8. .50  to  $0.50  per  box  ; 
limes.  $2.50  to  .$.‘1  jau'  100;  bananas,  $4 
tf)  $7. .50  i)er  bunch  ;  pineapples  about  out 
of  market. 

The  vegetable  supply  is  large  and  fine, 
but  the  demand  is  good  enough  to  hold 
j)rices.  Home-grown  beans  are  in  at  .$1.50 
to  .$2  i)er  bn.,  cutting  out  the  $1.2.5  to 
$1.7.5  hanii)ers  of  Southern.  Green  beets 
are  40  to  .50c:  carrots,  .‘50  to  40c  ;  radishes, 
1.5  to  2.5c.  all  per  doz.  bunches;  cabbage, 
10  to  11c  each  ;  cucumbers,  .$1..50  to  .$2 
per  basket ;  home  crop  promising  and 
soon  ready  :  celery,  Kalamazoo.  40  to  SOc 
per  doz.  ;  egg  plant,  .$2  to  $2.50 :  lettuce, 
20  to  .50c ;  tomatoes,  .$1.50  to  .$2.2.5,  all 
per  box.  New  tomato  crop  late,  but 
lln-ifty.  Reas  are  $2.75  to  $5  per  bag, 
plenty,  but  hard  to  get  picked ;  pepjiers, 
$2.,50  to  $2.75  per  carrier. 

Rutter  is  firm,  unchanged,  at  40  to  47c 
for  creamery  ;  42  to  45c  for  dairy  ;  50  to 
40c  for  crocks  ;  50  to  33c  for  low  grade, 
and  25  to  2(5c  for  oleomargarine.  Gheese 
is  firm  at  25  to  20c  for  new  ;  28  to  .‘10c 
for  limburger.  Eggs,  firm  excei)t  fancy, 
at  48  to  .50c  for  white  hennery ;  40  to  40c 
for  .State  and  Western  candled ;  farmers 
selling  at  .‘15c,  many  customers  laying  sup¬ 
ply  down  in  water  gla.ss.  Roultry  active: 
supjjly  all  taken  at  .3.5  to  .37c  for  dressed 
fowl :  38  to  .‘10c  for  frozen  turkey  ;  40  to 
4,5c  for  broilers ;  25  to  20c  for  roosters ; 
32  to  .‘15c  for  live  ducks.  j.  w.  c. 


Country-wide  Produce  Situation 

Deniiuid  generally  good  and  prices  hold¬ 
ing  well. 

Liberal  nearby  supplies  and  a  fairly 
heavy  volume  of  carlot  shi|)ments  combine 
to  fill  the  markets,  hut  the  markets  are 
not  glutted  and  for  most  lines  of  produce 
the  i)rices  are  higher  than  those  of  mid¬ 
summer  last  year. 

The  average  of  values  has  held  fairly 
steady.  Some  lines  like  cantaloupes  and 
licaches  have  moved  up  a  little,  while 
others  like  potatoes,  watermelons  and  1 
tomatoes  have  declined  moderately.  Al¬ 
though  total  i)roduce  movement  is  not  ] 
I)articularly  heavy,  the  number  of  ship¬ 
ping  sections  increases  right  along  with 
the  movement  northward  and  westward 
of  crop  production  and  shipment.  Recent 
market  arrivals  are  California  pears  and 
grapes,  also  considerable  .shipments  of 
cabbage  and  early  potatoes  from  the 
northern  tier  of  shipi)ing  States.  .Some 


lines  of  produce  which  have  been  moving 
very  heavy,  like  peacdies  and  watermelons, 
are  gradually  hilling  off  to  moderate 
volume. 

Rotatoes  have  gradually  declined  since 
the  Virginia  movement  passed  its  peak 
and  figures  seem  not  likely  to  recover 
until  northern  sections  start  moving  the 
main  crop.  Rrices  of  potatoes  are  about 
$1  higher  per  barrid  than  they  were  dur¬ 
ing  the  la.st  part  of  .Inly,  R.H7,  although 
prices  last  year  wi're  about  the  same 
amouiit  in  advance  as  those  of  lint!.  'Phe 
way  in  which  the  market  has  held  up  not¬ 
withstanding  the  large  acreage  of  the 
South  is  acc-onnted  for  by  the  short  acre¬ 
age  and  yield  in  Virginia,  which  is  nor¬ 
mally  the  jirincipal  shi|)iiing  State  in  mid¬ 
summer.  33ie  forecast  of  the  jictato  yield 
for  the  Avhole  country  is  not  .so  very 
much  below  the  big  croji  of  last  year. 
'I'his  jn-ospect  suggests  another  jiroblem 
of  distribution  for  the  coming  season,  and 
since  there  is  no  certainty  that  severe 
weather  and  car  shortage  may  not  again 
interfere  with  movennmt  of  snpt)li(‘s  in 
Winter,  it  is  to  be  hojicd  that  producers 
will  not  again  try  to  hold  their  crop  too 
long.  Soutlnum  and  Western  peaches  are 
now  coming  in  much  lighter  volume. 
Th('r<“  is  a  considerable  sni)ply  of  this 
fruit  to  come  from  the  Midclle  Atlantic 
States,  but  the  Northern  i)each  crop 
seems  to  be  light.  Georgia  peaches  have 
been  selling  recently  at  a  range  of  gen¬ 
erally  $3  to  .$4  per  carrier.  ‘PIk'sc*  prices 
ar(‘  much  higher  than  for  the  corrc'spond- 
ing  time  last  year,  and  still  higher  than 
those  in  101 fi. 

Eaidy  apples  are  moving  quite  activ('ly 
now.  New  .Tersey  leading  with  10  to  15 
caj's  per  day;  while  Delaware  and  Illinois 
are  shipping  considerable  (piantities.  ‘Phe 
apple  s('ason  is  somewhat  eaidier  than  last 
year.  Indications  'sugg<>st  a  <*rop  of 
Northern  barrel  apples  one-third  larger 
than  la.st  year,  but  there  will  be  a  some¬ 
what  smalhu'  crop  of  boxed  a]iples  to  com- 
l)ete  and  also  less  of  most  of  th(‘  other 
kinds  of  fruit.  Sugar  is  likely  to  be  ob¬ 
tainable  for  lUH'serving.  Last  year  the 
weak  point  in  th(*  market  was  the  sdling 
of  windfalls  and  medium-grade  stock  be- 
caus(‘  nobody  wanted  these  apples  except 
for  cooking,  .and  there  was  no  sng.ar  to 
cook  them  with,  .ludging  by  tin'  prices 
of  fruit  in  gein'i-al.  a])i(les  ought  to  bring 
a  fair  jirice  this  year,  notwithstanding 
the  larg('i'  yield. 

Cantaloupes  are  now  mostly  from  .\ri- 
zona,  Arkansas  and  North  Carolina  Sup- 
Iilies  are  moderate  and  pri<'es  tending 
liigher  at  a  range  of  $.3.2.5  To  $5  for  tin' 
large  c-rates  in  the  iirinciii.'il  distributing 
markets.  Gnions  are  coming  in  fairly 
libei'al  supiily  from  New  .Tersey.  but 
prices  have  been  fii'in  around  .$2  per 
bushel  hami)er.  Gther  sections.  chi<‘fly 
Kentucky.  Virginia.  California  and  ‘Pexas 
are  shii)i)ing  lightly.  'Pennatoes  havi*  bet'n 
coming  to  New  York  in  In'avy  volunn' 
from  New  .lersey  shipping  points,  and 
the  price  broke  suddenly,  losing  about  $1 
per  box  in  a  single  day  i-ecently.  Water¬ 
melons  have  been  coming  in  more  meder- 
ate  volume,  declining  rather  steadily  since 
the  middle  of  .Inly,  and  prices  have  shown 
some  t('ndency  to  recover.  ‘Phe  heavy 
melons  have  been  selling  in  leading  North¬ 
ern  cities  at  a  general  lange  of  from  .$2(lt) 
to  .$400  j)('r  car,  the  commfm  range  being 
.$200  to  .$.300.  G.  n.  F. 

'Phe  cro]is  in  this  locality  are  looking 
good.  Rye  vi'ry  good;  but  little  wheat 
put  in  :  oats  fine.  Rotatoes  not  planted 
very  lieavily.  instead  of  corn,  which  is 
looking  better  aftt'r  the  rains  and  warm 
weather,  but  will  have  to  hurry  if  we 
get  corn  by  the  second  week  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  ‘Pimothy  hay  very  light ;  clover 
good  where  it  did  not  winter-kill.  Fruit 
is  not  very  jilentiful  ;  small  fruits,  iiracti- 
cally  none;  berries,  all  kinds  plentiful. 
Rntduce  goes  to  local  .mark<'t.  Corn, 
$2.05  per  bu.  :  buckwheat.  .$'2.2.5;  oats. 
f).5c ;  eggs,  ,5,5c;  live  fowls.  .30c  i)er  lb.; 
broilers,  6,5c  to  7.5c;  calves.  1.5c.  Grade 
milkers,  $75  to  $100.  ‘rimothy  hay,  $18; 
rye  strtiw.  $10.  We  can  buy  :  Rran,  ,$‘2.25 
per  cwt. ;  middlings,  $2.4.5 ;  <-ornmeal, 
$3.25  oats,  fi8c  per  bu.  A.  .i.  c. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Anonte  sell  teas,  coffees,  pure 
rdrincr  /igciiis  food  products,  (ieou  piotas. 

Any  quantity.  1  pound  up.  Send  lor  wholesale  price  list. 

lUPOllTKHS  MILLS  CO.,  Dept.  14,  173  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchanse.  make  it  known  hero. 
This  Kate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  genera]  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eeirs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  Ko  under  proper  headings  on  other  pascs. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


■WANTED — A  married  man;  age  not  under  .30 
.years,  and  with  small  family;  liis  duties  would 
he  to  assist  witii  the  .eare  of  a  large  lierd'  of 
dairy  cattle:  must  he  a  good,  elean  milker,  kind 
and  gentle  in  liandling  the  cattle;  must  be  sober 
and  willing  to  take  an  interest  in  his  work; 
we  pa.v  good  weekly  wages  and  furnish  good 
tenant  house,  near  tlie  bams;  tlie  hours  of  lal)or 
are  from  4:30  A.  M.  to  4:30  1’.  M.,  witli  one  and 
one-half  hours  at  noon;  can  also  use  one  single 
man  to  work  with  and  care  for  calves;  must  be 
a  goo<l'  milker;  good  wages  and  home  are  fur¬ 
nished.  Add'ress  BR.WFOUD  F.\RMS,  Live 
Stock  Depf.,  Groton,  (,'onn. 


W.WTEI) — Holstein  herds  nan  with  knowledge 
of  sheep;  references  rwinired:  stnt«‘  wages  ex¬ 
pected  and  e.xperience.  y.ddress  ADVERTISER 
•1207,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — By  September  1st,  an  assistant  herds¬ 
man  in  herd  of  pnrebred  Gueniseys  where  A. 
R.  work  is  being  carried  on;  everything  modern, 
and  pleasant  hours:  an  excellent  chance  for  con¬ 
scientious  and  willing  worker  to  get  experience 
in  Advanced  Registry  work;  cleanliness  an  es¬ 
sential  (juality,  and  no  booze  allowed;  good 
wages  and  chance  for  advancement.  ADVEIt- 
TISBR  4238,  care  Rural  .New-T’orker. 


THE  DRGOKLYN  STATE  HnSFITAL,  GInrkson 
aud  Albany  Avenues,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  in 
need  of  employees  for  the  following  positions; 
.\ttendants,  nnrses.  head  cooks,  cooks,  chauf¬ 
feurs,  tailor,  gardener,  shop-foreman,  laiindr.v 
washers  and'  fireman.  Salaries  range  from  $23.10 
to  .871. ."0  per  month,  with  complete  maintenance, 
with  increases  at  the  expiration  of  each  six 
months.  Both  men  and  women  will  he  consid¬ 
ered  for  appointments.  Address  Dr.  ISHAM  G. 
HARRIS,  Supt. 


W.VNTED — Reliable  man  to  sell  vegetables 
wholesale  hy  auto  or  team.  A.  N.  FAUN- 
HAM.  New  Haven.  Conn. 


W.T.NTED — Experienced  herdsman  for  dairy  herd 
producing  Grade  milk;  must  he  honest, 

capable  and  thorough,  of  good  habits  and  alile 
to  manage  help;  would  consider  either  married  or 
single  applicant;  references  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4244,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — For  fine  country  estate,  where  the 
best  of  accommodations  and  wages  are  iiro- 
vided  for,  one  orchard  man.  two  teamsters,  two 
milkers  and  two  laborers;  only  reliable,  experi¬ 
enced  men  need  apiily.  Send'  your  appIi<'ation  to 
‘•THE  ELMS,”  710  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Buf¬ 
falo.  N.  Y. 


W.VNTED — Woman  (without  eliildren)  to  do 
housekeeping  for  farmer  and  liired  liand; 
cooking,  washing  and  housework  only.  Apply  to 
flEO.  L.  BIDWKLL,  Riegelsville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  housekeeper,  in  the  country: 

give  age,  ehnreh.  etc.  Write  .VDVER'l'tSER 
42."0,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


■\V.VNTRD — Woman  to  cook  for  five  men  on  gen¬ 
tleman's  farm:  middle-aged  woman  from  eoun- 
fry  preferred'.  M.  C.  GRINDIA'l,  Sherhorii.  Mass. 


W.VNTED — Married  man  for  geiK'ral  work 

.".round  country  liouse.  70  miles  from  New 
York;  no  objection  to  one  child;  reference.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  42ri4,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W.VNTED — On  large  farm  in  Virginia  first-class 
farmer  ns  working  foreman:  must  understand 
trai'tor  and  eare  of  horses:  good  wages  and 
lioard'  or  house  and  equivalent:  state  references 
and  exiierieni'c.  It.  .M.  ROBERTS,  Lone  Oak 
Farm.  Warren,  Virginia. 


W.VNTED.  in  Sussex  Co.,  New  Jersey,  working 
gardener  who  understands  vegetables,  grapes, 
apiiles  and  small  fruits;  state  exiierienoe  and 
wages  expeeti'd,  .VDVKRTISER  42.')(!,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — flood  reliable  man  to  help  milk  and 
do  general  work  at  .Vdirondack  camp.  MR.S. 
WIT.I.LVM  D.VRT,  Dart's,  Herkimer  Co.,  New 
York. 


W.VN'l'KD — .V  working  farm  mam'.ger  to  take 
charge  of  large  dairy  and  stock  farm  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  State,  making  a  sjiecialty  of  hogs; 
must  he  between  3.’)  and  4.’)  years  of  age  and 
Iiave  references  from  last  two  employers,  or 
liave  had  at  least  five  years’  experience  at  farm¬ 
ing  for  himself;  gi>e  full  particular  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Ad'dress  ADVERTISER  4239,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Operator  for  farm  creamery  selling 
Grade  “A”  milk  at  retail;  must  he  reliahh', 
clean  and  obliging:  good  wages  with  hoard  and 
lodgin.g  for  snitahle  man:  give  references  and 
appiv  to  ItRO.VD  BROOK  FARM,  Bedford  Hills. 
N.  'i'. 


FAU.M  HEI.F  W.VNTED -Teamsters  and  firm 
hands;  good  op|»ortunity  for  well-dispos's!, 
eapahle  men;  wages  for  single  men  $4.’)  to  !'r.j0 
per  month,  with  excellent  ae<'<immodations:  r  a"- 
rled  men  $<!0  to  $7b,  with  cottage;  applying  i'l 
jierson  ready  for  duty  pn'ferred.  ANNA  DE.VN 
FAItM,  Itarherton,  O. 


SHEFHEKD  wanted  on  Brandywine  Meadow 
Farm,  West  Cliester,  Fa.  .Vpply  JOHN  Mc- 
BRIDE,  Manag<T,  Route  D,  West  Chest(‘r,  I’a. 


.MII.KERS  W.VNTED— For  the  great  Anna  Dean 
Herd  of  Guernseys;  good  oiiiiortuiiity  for  well- 
disposed,  eapalde  men;  wages  for  single  men  $4.’) 
to  .$.’)()  per  nmnth,  with  excellent  aeeoinnnxbi- 
tioris;  married'  men  to  $70.  with  cottage; 

applii-ants  ."iqilying  in  person  ready  for  duly 
Iireferred.  ANNA  DEAN  F.VRM,  Barberton,  O. 


Sl'OCKMAN.  competent  to  care  for  4  or  .I  reg¬ 
istered  milking  Guernseys,  several  pigs,  and 
small  tloek  of  chickens:  must  he  willing,  eon- 
s<’ienlious.  thorough  and  neat  in  liis  work: 
steady  position,  good  liome  and  wages  for  thor¬ 
oughly  <'ompetent  man  who  is  interested  in 
stock:  give  full  particulars,  age.  nationality, 
experience  and  wages:  single  man  jireferred; 
if  married,  no  eliildren.  .Vddress  .VDVERTISKR 
4200.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THREE  F0.8IT10NS  oiien  on  small  dairy  farm 
in  New  Jersey;  man.  wife  aud  single  man 
wanted;  one  man  for  dairyman,  to  take  entire 
cliargc  of  10  to  lo  cows:  the  otlier  man  as 
teamster;  wife  to  take  eare  of  dairy  room  and 
assist  in  general  housework.  .Vddress  .VDVER- 
TISEU  4204.  eare  Biiral  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Farm  hand  and  ni'lker  en  stock 
farm  in  (irange  County.  N.  Y.:  to  first-class 
milker  and  harn  man  a  chance  will  he  given  to 
work  himself  up  to  a  iiositlon  of  responsibility: 
wages  for  the  start  4.">  dollars  jier  month  and 
hoard.  En<|uire  .VD VER3’ISER  4201,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


■W.VNTED — Man  in  the  country  to  do  light  farm¬ 
ing  and  run  automobile;  must  he  out  of  the 
draft:  work  year  arounil:  wages  $40.  lioard  and 
room.  F.  1).  BOGERT.  Ridgewood,  N.  .1. 


Situations  W anted 


F.VRM  M.VN.VGER  xvants  position  on  farm  near 
Fhlladelpliia ;  can  bring  with  me  several  mar¬ 
ried  assistants,  teamster,  farm  meelianie  and 
hlaeksmith.  tr:.<-t<>r  op<Tator  and  one  first  elasn 
niilkec.  Address  ADVERTISER  4242,  <‘are  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Light  farm,  garden,  small  fruit, 
poultry,  lawn  or  other  work  hy  uu  elderly. 
exi;erieneed  gentleman;  full  particulars  in  your 
reply.  .VDVERTISEU  42C2,  cure  Rural  .New- 
Yorker. 


-MARRIED  F.VRMER  wants  position  as  foreman 
or  caretaker,  or  take  small,  up-to-date  farm 
all  eipiiiqied  on  shares  Sept.  ll.  .VDVER'l'ISKR 
4203.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STTI'ERLN'TENDENT  desires  position  hy  Seji- 
temher  lo;  qualified  for  a  large  (ironosition ; 
salary  $1,901)  and  mui)itenanei'.  ADVERTISER 
4250,'  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  ns  general  manager  on  u 
large  cotnmereinl  dairy  farm,  by  Sept.  1;  rec¬ 
ommendations  furnished;  American;  single;  life 
experience;  state  salary  willing  to  pay.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4214,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAN'FED — By  man.  age  43,  married,  a  party 
having  general  store  and  farmers’  supplies 
business,  in  a  good  location,  that  would  appreci¬ 
ate  tile  services  of  an  honest,  reliable  man 
having  experience  in  this  line,  also  machine  shop 
foundry:  olijeet,  eventually  to  form  partnership 
or  pur(4iase:  refereiwes  furnished'  and  reiiuired. 
Address  BOX  .'iS,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


MAN  OF  MIDDI.E  .VGE,  univ(>rsily  graduate, 
wants  position  as  hoys’  tutor,  oily  or  country; 
speaks  excellent  French;  insid'e  work  only,  ow¬ 
ing  to  lameness;  used  to  managing  men:  knows 
farming  and  could  siiiiervise  all  operations  mi 
large  farm  or  private  estate:  liigliest  references. 
ADVERTISER  42.90,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  I'OFLTRY.MAN  is  open  for  a  po¬ 
sition  at  once;  can  show  results.  POFI.TRY- 
M.VN,  179  8th  .Vv.,  eare  Store,  New  York. 


MAN.VGER — Dairy  and  farm;  practical  exiieri- 
ence;  best  references;  will  consider  only  tlrsl- 
class  proposition  that  rmpiires  lirst-elass  man; 
.39  years  old:  no  children;  .Vinericaii  txirii:  ready 
at  once.  .VR'I'IirK  M.  R.VY,  Fox  Chase.  Pa. 


W.VNTED — I’osition  as  manager  of  farm  or  es¬ 
tate  liy  American,  .3(!,  I'roiestaiit,  married, 
teetotaler;  has  had  life  experieni'e:  two  year! 
Cornell  training;  can  get  results;  not  afraid  of 
work:  salary  $1,(MJ0;  at  liberty  ()ctol)er  1. 
FR.VNK  F.  BLACK,  Phoenicia.  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  GRADUATE 
with  eonsiderahle  praefleal  experience  wishes 
suitable  situation:  can  furnish  references  as  to 
exi'eutlve  aldlity  and  eharaeter.  ADVERTISER 
4293,  Care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1‘OULTRYM.VN  desires  position  as  working  man¬ 
ager;  thoroughly  experienced  and  eapahle  of 
taking  full  charge  of  plant;  .Vmerican;  married. 
ADVERTISER  42.34.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSPI'ION  wanted  as  manager  of  private  estate 
hy  married  .Vmerican,  (pialified  hy  many  yi-ars’ 
practical  experience.  -VDVERTISER  4‘240,  care 
Rural  New-'Yorkcr. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Pent,  etc. 


FOR  .SALE — Poultry  farm  containing  15  acres, 
one-fonrth  mile  from  town  of  3,500  population, 
with  splendid  schools  and  churches,  situated  on 
Du  Pont  Boulevard;  farm  equii)ped  as  follows: 
incubating  capacity,  9,000  eggs;  brooding  ca¬ 
pacity,  12,000  chicks;  laying  houses  for  4,000 
hens;  500  apple  ti'ees:  large  house  containing 
11  rooms;  the  owners  are  engaged  in  other  busi¬ 
ness  and  cannot  give  this  the  proper  attention. 
THE  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  .Milford.  Del. 


FOR  S.VLE — Farm  of  135  acres;  fair  hnildings; 

2’^  miles  to  stores,  creamery;  good  laying 
farm;  I'heap  at  .$2,100,  .$,300  casli.  CILVS. 

I’ETERS,  DeLancey,  N.  Y. 


W.VNTED — Farmer,  on  shares,  in  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania:  owner  (piitting;  give  age,  fam¬ 
ily.  ehuroh.  Write  ADVERTISER  4251,  eare 
Itural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — T.argo  stock  and  poultry  farm;  .370 
acres:  situated  near  famous  Summer  resort. 
White  T.ake;  dwelling,  two  and  half  stories.  30x 
40.  with  12xlt!  kitclien;  ten  large  rooms;  con¬ 
crete  flooreil  cellar;  large  40x120  harn.  built  on 
side  hill,  with  two  underground  cow  stables, 
with  30x4t!  liorse  hum  eomieeting;  twi'lve  horse 
stalls;  .30<i-lon  silo:  workshoji  and  xvoodshed, 
30x34;  hog  house,  40x40;  garage,  hull  iiens.  in- 
euhator  house,  19x,30;  hri'oder  house,  13x(!(); 
breeding  house,  15x100;  laving  house,  18x122; 
ice  house,  oil  house,  pumi)  house;  Gould'  Trijilex 
pump,  gasoline  engine.  22,000-ganon  tank:  iiiex- 
hanstihlc  water  supidy;  wafer  eoimeetions  in 
dwelling,  lioth  hams,  incubator  house;  many 
fruit  trees;  reasons  selling,  to  settle  estate: 
price  reasonalih';  terms  favorable.  THE  SLO.V.'S'E 
FAH.M,  White  Lake,  Sullivan  County,  New  York. 


IDEAL  FOFLTRY  FARM— 3  acres:  furnished 
hinigalow;  eonerete  stable:  hennery:  3.90  Leg¬ 
horns:  Guernsey  cow;  $1,300;  iirofitahle.  O. 
KEDFIKLD.  Salisbury,  Md. 


DT’CK  H.VNCH — Sell  er  work  on  shares  to  re¬ 
sponsible  iiarty;  references;  ecpiipped  for 
12.0(10;  caiialile  clearing  six  thousand  iloPars 
year:  manager  drafted.  .Vddress  ADVER¬ 

TISER  42.98,  Itural  New-Yorker. 


27-.V  F.VRM,  20  a  open;  gixxl  harn  and  house. 
Write  BOX  99,  Waverly,  Va. 


.STONYWOLD  FOFT/ntY  FAR.M  for  sale:  12 
acres. jiart  in  cherries  and  peaches:  1,900 
white  l.eghom  chickens  and  Belgian  hares;  the 
liest  eqiiiiqied  plant  in  the  State  of  New  Y-''  k : 
easy  terms  if  sold  at  once.  .MT'LKIN  &  WEBB, 
Gene;ieo,  N.  Y. 


■\V.V.\'TED — Good  farm  in  exeliange  for  18-room 
house.  near  ocean.  de()ot.  worth 
GEORGE  WHITE,  19'2  Broadwav.  Loiighraueh, 
N.  .1. 


SUFFOLK  CO.,  L.  L.  F.VRM  for  sale:  .904', 
acres,  level,  and  good  liiiildiiigs;  $13.IM)0. 
Owner,  .VDVERTISEU  4292,  eare  Itural  New- 
Yorker. 


SI.X-.VCRE  POFLTRY  FARM— .Modern  eipiiiiped 
buildings:  house  with  modern  improvements; 
main  road  between  Vineland  and  Millville. 
ROBERT  TWEED,  .MillvillCi  N.  J. 


FOR  S.VLE — 250-nere  farm;  a  payer;  in\-estigate. 

Information,  desi-rlptioii,  terms,  xvrite  TABOR, 
It.  D.  1,  Rox  7,  Cheshire,  Mass. 


Miscellaneous 


Fo't  SALE— Witte  f.  H.  P.  Engine:  .30  i>i.  saw: 

Papei-  ensilage  cutter  R  10:  mounted';  nseil 
once.  vv.  I..  GREENE,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAl.E — Pure  woolen  yarn  from  the  wool 
from  our  own  sheep;  gray  sock  size  oiilv;  79e 
skein,  I',  Ih.  WISE.MAN  FARMS,  It.  F.  D.  No. 
2,  Lewiston,  Me. 


BEAMAN  GARDE.N  3'It.VC''‘0  It  FOIt  SALK— 
Perfei't  eenditio'i;  new  this  Sjiring:  used  a 
few  times;  iiriee  .'*2(10:  o"-ii' ■■  going  awav.  ,Vi|- 
dress  BOX  104,  WellesU'.v,  Mass. 


W.VNTED — Rye  heater,  lew  or  second  hand; 

must  he  in  good  rnmiing  order;  state  price. 
W.  SCHLICHTING,  Wilton,  Conn. 


FOIt  S.VLE — Any  part  15.000  No.  3  tin  cans 
with  solder-hemmed  caps — 2  7  lOtlis;  opening; 
$45  per  .M.  H.  N.  FLE.MING,  Erie,  Pa. 


FAIt.M  LMPLEMENTS  FOR  SAl.E— One  Climax 
H  Ensilage  cutter,  iiruetieally  new;  one  25- 
Ixg'sejxjwer  (lldes  gasoline  engine,  good'  running 
order;  one  Maxwell  &  Filch  7-horsepower  en¬ 
gine,  and  cue  4-horsepower  International  engine, 
all  non-portahle.  Imiuire  TRACY,  CH.VPMAN  & 
TR.VCY,  Syracuse,  .N.  Y. 


FOR  SAl.E — Moline  Universal  Tractor  in  per¬ 
fect  order;  good  rea.son  for  selling;  inirehased 
last  March.  J.  W.  MeLEOD,  Rowland',  N.  C. 


TKe  Ttifift  Car 


Reins  or  Steering  Wheel  ? 


Along,  tiresome,  time-wasting  drive 
with  hors^  is  a  short ,  pleasant, 
time-saving  ride  wLh  an  Overland. 

Let  an  Overland  perform  innumei'able 
work  duties  for  you  and  in  addition  be  an 
endless  source  of  recreation  and  benefit 
for  every  member  of  your  family. 

Select  this  beautiful,  roomy  Model  90 
and  you  save  money  in  the  first  costs 
and  maintenance. 


You  cannot  get  complete  satisfaction 
from  less  advantages  than  it  gives — 

And  you  c^innot  get  as  much  value  in 
any  other  car  for  the  low  price  of  this 
Model  90. 

It  has  a  powerful,  fueLsaving  motor; 
narrow  turning  radius;  rear  cantilever 
springs ;  106"  wheel  base ;  31x4  tires,  non- 


skid  rear ;  electric  Auto-Lite  starting  and 
lighting  and  vacuum  fuel  system. 

Because  this  Overland  Model  90  gives 
every  essential  for  complete  satisfaction, 
the  farmer’s  family  can  enjoy  it  as  much 
as  the  farmer  can  employ  it. 

Five  Points  of  Overland  Superiority: 

A  ppearance,  Performance, 
Comfort,  Service  and  Price 


Lif/hf  Four  Model  tU) 
Toiirint;  Car  . 


Willys-Overland  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio  y  j,  Toledo— Price  Huhjeel 

Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Cars  la  chaUf/e  ICilhoitl  nolice 

Canadian  Factory,  West  Toronto,  Canada 
Catalog  on  request — Address  Dept.  ilg(, 
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I’ublislied  Weekly  at  333  W.  30th  St., 
Xew  York.  1‘rice  One  Dollar  .a  Y'ear. 
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Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  New  York 
inider.  the  Act  of  Congress,  March  3.  1879. 


No.  4494. 


A  New  Type  of  Grain  Harvester 

It  Harvest.s  and  Thrashes  at  One  1  ime 

WE  AViint  to  e.xplaiu  at  the  lie.trimiinp:  that  the 
remarkable  machine  pictured  on  this  ])n"e 
M'ould  not  prohtihly  Avork  AA'itli  miicli  satisfaction  on 
A  our  Eastern  farm.  It  is  tlie  outconm  of  necessity — 
th.e  chiid  of  peculiar  conditions  to  he  found  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  Far  West.  The  Depiirtmcnt  of 
Agriculture  ctilled  our  attention  to  certain  machines 
AA'liieh  hai'A'Cst,  thrash  and  lia.ir  the 

Srain  at  one  operation.  These  ina-  , - 

chines  traA'ol  through  the  .araiii  like 
a  hinder  or  reaper  or  header,  cuttin.a  1 
off  tlie  grain  heads  Avith  part  of  the 
straAA'.  This  is  carried  to  a  separator 
or  thrashing  attachment  AA'hich  heats 
out  the  grain,  fans  it  clean  and  de- 
liA-ers  it  into  hags  AAdiicli  are  sewed 
up  and  dropped  on  tlie  ground.  Thus 
this  machine  aauII  start  into  a  grain 
field,  Avork  along  at  the  usual  spiu'd. 
harvest  the  grain,  spread  tlie  straw 
on  the  ground  and  leave  an  oA'en  row 
of  sacked  grain  hehind  it — as  we  see 
in  the  picture. 

There  are  three  types  of  these  ma¬ 
chines.  I'he  one  shown  is  the 
“Idaho,”  Avhich  is  said  to  he  the  des¬ 
perate  invention  of  a  farmer  Avho 
Avas  hrought  face  to  face  Avith  ruin. 

This  man  found  that  his  liarve.sting 
expenses  took  all  his  earnings.  In 
a  country  of  hig  farm  enterprises  the 
smaller  farmer  was  compelled  to  hire 
a  hig  creAV  of  men  and  teams  to 
harvest  his  grain 
and  then  hire  an¬ 
other  hig  one  to 
stack  and  thrash  it. 

The  large  farmers 
Avith  full  capital 
could  do  this,  hut 
the  farmer  Avith  .*100 
acres  or  less  could 
not  keep  up  Avith  the 
game. 

So  thi.s  man  Avorked 
out  a  machine  for 
cutting  and  thrash¬ 
ing  all  at  one  opera¬ 
tion,  and  thus  saving 
all  expense  for  twine 
and  for  hauling, 
stacking,  sliocKing 
and  pitching.  Na¬ 
ture  favored  such  a 
plan,  for  out  in  that 
country  it  seldom  or 
never  rains  during 
harvest,  so  that  the 
straAV  is  kept  dr.y. 

In  order  to  Avork 
such  a  machine  prop¬ 
erly  the  variety  of 

Avheat  mu.st  he  uniform  in  height,  it  must  ripen 
uniformly  and  the  heads  must  hold  the  grain  se¬ 
curely.  Many  of  our  ICastern  varieties  Avould  not 
ansAA'er  at  all,  for  they  Avould  shell  out  at  a  touch 
of  the  machine  if  the  grain  stood  until  it  could  he 
thrashed,  but  in  Idaho  and  Montana  the  grain  dries 
out  on  the  plant — all  ready  for  thrashing,  Avhile 
the  varieties  used  hold  onto  their  grain  like  a  miser 
liinching  money.  'That  is  av1i.v  Ave  have  .stated  tliat 
this  machine  will  not  invve  so  satisfactory  in  more 


humid  climates.  Avhere  the  grain  must  usually 
“SAveat”  out  in  the  stack. 

The  picture  shoAvs  the  machine  at  Avoi-k  in  a 
AAheat  field.  In  this  cjis(‘  it  is  “pushed"  \)y  eight 
hoi'ra'S,  Avalking  hehind  it.  'I'lu'  horses  may.  if  re¬ 
quired,  h('  hitduMl  in  front  Avith  a  hitcli  which  lets 
tile  horses  AA'alk  at  the  side  out  of  the  grain.  A 
tractor  can  he  used  in  the  .same  Avay.  or  hehind  or 
at  the  side.  One  man  drives  the  hoi’ses  or  tractoi’, 
.another  hags  the  grain  and  keeps  an  eye  on  the 
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a  little  platform.  As  one  bag  is  filled  another  is 
lil.-ued  beloAA'  the  spout.  Avhile  the  Avorkmau  seAvs  up 
the  full  bag  and  drops  it  off  on  the  ground.  The 
thra.sher  can  he  used  alone  if  need  he  for  thrashing 
peas,  beans  or  other  crops. 

Thus  this  machine  Avalks  into  th(>  grain  field  like 
a  great  giant  Avith  a  thrasher  on  his  back.  lie  cut.s 
the  gi’ain  AA’ith  his  sickle,  tosses  it  up  oA’er  his  shoul¬ 
der  AA’here  steel  lingi'rs  pick  out  the  gram  aud  hag 
it  and  throAv  the  straAV  iiAvay.  It  must  ho  a  great 
lu'lp  to  the  smaller  f.'. rmer  in  these 
<lry  regions,  and  is  a  goo  1  illustration 
of  hoAV  from  earliest  times'  man  has 
been  forced  b.A'  necessity  to  deA'cloj) 
iieAv  AA’ays  of  doing  his  AA’ork.  He 
must  either  do  that  or  abandon  his 
.iob.  .•ind  Ave  get  an  idea  of  the  Avon- 
derful  strength  and  poAver  of  farming 
AA’hen  AVIA  realiiu*  Iioaa’.  for  years,  men 
hang  to  old  and  Avorn-out  methods 
aud  still  survive'  ou  the  soil.  .\nd 
this  machine  is,  as  Ave  have  stated,  a 
product  imule  possible  b.v  the  dry 
climate  and  peculiai'  Avheat  varieties 
of  that  section.  Nature  has  iirotected 
the.s('  varieties  by  giving  them  an 
exti'a  hard  pinch  upon  their  ,  'ain 
and  n'lnoviug  the  necessity  for  the 
grain  to  “sAveat.”  so  that  it  may  be 
thrashed  ;it  once.  Man.v  .'in  Eastern 
farmer  Avill  look  longingl.v  at  this 
*m:i  chine,  for  it  Avould  save  him 
money  and  time  if  it  Avouhl 
Avork.  but  the  chances  are  that  his 
clim.-ite  and  varieties  Avould  prove 
unsuited  to  this  AVork,  so  he  must 
stick  to  the  binder, 
reaper,  and,  in  some 
cases,  tlie  old-time 
grain  cradle. 


llarvestin!/.  Thraahiny  and  Hayyitiy  at  One  Oi>cra  iioti.  Fw-  -'tlO 


machinery,  and  the  harvester  does  the  rest.  There 
is  a  nine-foot  cut.  and  the  cutter  can  be  arranged 
to  cut  the  grain  at  any  height,  so  as  to  get  beloAV 
all  tlie  grain  heads.  The  reel  turns  as  in  any 
binder  or  header,  and  carries  the  straAv  or  heads 
up  the  platform  and  delivers  it  directly  onto  the 
separator,  Avhicli  Ave  see  at  the  top.  Here  the  cylin¬ 
der  thraslies  out  and  clean:-  the  grain.  The  straAV 
drops  out  behind  evenly.  Avhile  the  grain  is  spouted 
at  one  side  to  bags,  Avliicb  we  see  iu  the  picture  ou 


Cotton  and  Wool 

The  results 

OF  OIlGxVNI- 
ZATION.— In  a  trade 
.iournal,  a  feAV  Aveeks 
hack,  AA'e  read  that 
there  Avas  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  bankers, 
jilanters  and  others 
interested  in  cotton, 
in  Ncav  Orleans,  and 
one  of  the  plans 
adopted  Avas  to  send 
a  hanker  and  a  pro¬ 
ducer  fx'om  each 
State,  to  protect  the 
price,  and  iioav  Ave 
quote  from  the  dail.v 
press : 

Washington,  .Tuly 
17.  1918.  —  Cotton 

groAvers  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  the  indus¬ 
try  conferred  here  to¬ 
day  Avith  officials  of 
the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  War  Industries  Board.  Shipping  Board, 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  other  Government  agencies, 
presenting  their  opposition  to  any  price-fixing,  or  other 
restrictions  by  the  Government. 

The  cotton  interests  of  the  Avhole  South  are  united, 
and  the  man,  or  the  capitalist,  or  manufacturer  Avho 
Avants  any  of  the  staple,  pays  Avhat  the  South  says. 
Politics,  finance  and  production  see  to  that.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Avar,  AAdien  there  Avas  little  export, 
and  the  price  Avas  Ioav.  these  interests  instigated 
a  “buy-a-bale”  moveuieut  aud  the  price  rallied,  but 
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at  this  -writing  it  is  much  over  the  double  cf«^t  of 
luoduction.  A  i)romising  new  crop  is  half  made, 
and  to  j)rotect  it,  and  the  balance  from  last  year, 
there  may  be  a  drop,  but  the  price  of  cotton  will  be 
safe  for  the  growers. 

WOOL  PKICE-FIXING.— Ohio  ha»  more  men 
growing  wool  than  any  other  State,  and  how  many 
were  present  when  the  price  Avas  fixed?  What  good 
Avould  liave  come  from  a  multitude  of  them,  more 
than  the  one  there  by  accident?  Every  .sheep  man 
always  dei)ended  on  liim.self.  which  means  that  he 
dejiended  on  nothing.  lie  had  been  lulled  into  se- 
ciirity  liy  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  “the  War 
L‘(>ai-d  was  not  going  to  .set  a  price  on  wool.’’  and 
he  has  swallowed  everything  handed  him.  except 
“the  wool  growers  have  offered  their  wool  at  the 
lu'ice  .Inly  .'10.”  You  now  know  something  about 
tlie  price  paid,  but  not  a  pound  was  grown  in  the 
Imst  at  less  than  a  dollar,  mdess  on  “Mary’s  lamb.” 
or  a  few  sheep  that  foraged  among  other  animals, 
and  if  you  doubt  it.  count  the  intei-est  on  their  cost, 
if  you  bought  them,  or  Avhat  you  might  have  sold 
them  for,  the  land  that  pastured  them,  buildings 
that  held  them,  and  add  that  interest  to  the  feed 
,AOU  jntohed  and  shoveled  into  them,  and  put  tlie 
leal  Avorth  of  labor.  in.surance  and  depreciation  of 
]  roperty  to  it.  The  reason  for  low  iirice  now.  and 
uhvays  has  been,  we  did  not  know,  and  the  Wat 
lioard  did  not.  and  there  was  no  one  to  tell  them, 
the  whole  trouble,  always,  the  re.sult  of  sheeii  men 
standing  independently.  You  will  watch  a  long  time 
until  you  .see  such  fine  binsiness  with  cotton. 

THE  PGWER  OF  UNION.— Herewith  is  an  ex- 
am])le  easily  understood.  The  housewives  of  the 
Fast  are  the  most  useful,  best  and  dearest  folks  in 
the  world,  but  not  half  of  them  can  make  an  ajiple 
I)ie,  tart,  dumpling  or  butter,  luxuries  and  necessi¬ 
ties,  but  yon  can  see  dishes  of  oranges  on  their  side¬ 
boards  the  yc‘ar  around.  The  same  i)ro])ortion  of 
men  only  know  an  apjde  becau.se  it  is  notbing  else, 
and  the  cliildren  are  famishing  for  the  gcmd  fruit. 
There  is  a  union  of  r)..S00  citrus  growers  in  (’alifornia 
A\ho  have  taken  the  apples  out  of  the  mouths  of 
1,000  times  their  number  in  the  East.  Notice  the 
('.isplays  of  fruit  stores,  and  the  owners  getting  rich, 
not  on  apples.  A  bushel  of  most  any  of  our  varie¬ 
ties  is  worth  more  than  the  whole  stock.  In  Ohio 
we  liave  ten  times  the  number  of  sheep  owin-rs  that 
are  in  that  citrus  union,  and  what  could  we  do  if 
(/ur  intelligence,  and  only  individual  dollars  were 
ujiited?  Then  what  with  100.000  others?  We  will 
(1  use  the  Avord  nHU  bec'ause  I  have  faith)  ]»ut 
flocks  on  every  hillside  and  mountain  jiasture.  and 
scatter  some  all  over  the  level  land,  and  we  Avill 
( iothe  all  our  people  Avith  pure  raiment,  make  “the 
wool  shortage”  forgotten,  and  send  bii)ed  and  (]uad- 
i'U])ed  enemies  to  cover.  I  have  faith  that  thoughts 
ontertiiined  this  year  Avill  call  out  our  latent  ])oAver. 

UNK)N  AND  ITtK’ES. — Another  example  of  how 
union  raises  jirices.  Local  avooI  buyers  told  us  the 
Government  had  set  the  price  and  they  c(»uld  give 
(F)  cents  cash.  Discouraged  gi-owers  were  letting  it 
go  Avhen  .1.  F.  Walker,  seci'ctary  of  a  little  bunch 
who  called  themselves  the  Ohio  .‘^lieeji  and  Wool 
(.'roAvei-s‘  Association  had  .some  letters  in  the  fai-m 
I'ces.s.  Thei-e  Avas  a  neAV  revelation,  and  wool  Avas 
^'.o1d  for  70  cents.  Tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  liaA’e 
I'een  saved  by  this  puny  little  union,  Avitli  about 
.'f200  in  the  treasury,  and  that  many  member.s.  At 
jnesent  it  is  craAvling  out  of  its  .SAvaddling  clothes 
and  stretching  itself.  It  Avill  be  a  big,  strong  duffer 
later  on  ami  have  enough  pals  to  lift  a  load. 

UNION  AND  PATRIOTL«?M.— About  all  the  satis¬ 
faction  handed  us  for  the  Ioav  i)rice  is  that  Ave  are 
hel])ing  the  Government  like  patriots.  Depression 
i.s  not  essential  to  patriotis-m  Avhen  all  piled  on  one 
class.  The  sods  of  these  old  pastures  Avill  grow 
wheat  to  keep  the  bag  handlers  busy  at  thrashing 
and  Ave  could  .sell  the  sheej)  and  feel  patriotic  send¬ 
ing  loads  of  grain  to  elevators  at  ,$2.1.5.  There  are 
no  good  results  from  simulating  hypocritical  jiatriot- 
i.'un.  and  Ave  AAill  state  the  kind  of  patriots  Ave  are. 
America  is  disgraced  by  a  shortage  of  Avool,  .so  Ave 
Avill  hold  the  .sheep  and  adopt  the  means,  formerly 
neglected,  to  insure  their  lives,  and  their  incre:ise. 
There  has  been  the  holloAV  mockery  of  a  propaganda 
for  the  increae  of  avooI,  here  Avhere  there  is  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  Avheat.  corn,  beef,  pork  and  cotton,  a  shoit- 
age  Avith  empires  of  suitable  land  for  shee::  a  good 
stiirt  AVith  all  the  l)reeds,  and  an  intelli.gence  to  groAV 
a  surplus  of  avooI  like  other  productions.  The 
primai-y  element  for  a  successful  ]u-opagandi)  is 
jirofit.  the  only  essential  needed  uoav,  so  Avhile  Avork- 
ing  and  Availing  for  that  Ave  Avill  patriotically  hang 
to  tlie  sheep.  Union  is  the  siiecific  .  This  is  no  time 
to  “let  Geoi'ge  do  it.”  'That  Ims  been  tried  long 
enough. 

WISDOM  OF  UNION  NOW. — The  sheep  and  avooI 
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of  the  old  Avorld  are  cleaned  out.  The  Allies  are 
depending  almost  entirely  on  foreigners,  Avhile  the 
central  miscreants  Avear  filters  from  grass,  AA’eeds 
and  Avood.  They  must  all  have  avooI.  Avhen  they  can 
get  it,  and  they  must  depend  on  others  for  animals 
to  groAV  it  on.  They  Avill  Avant  .some  of  all  our  breeds 
and  Ave  must  have  as  many  as  Ave  possibly  can  for 
them.  The  future  is  very  promising,  if  Ave  unite 
and  get  jn-ices  Avorthy  of  the  enterprise  It  is 
the  brightest  outlook  the  sheep  industry  eA-er  had. 
if  AA-e  ]»repare  for  it.  It  is  good  patriotism,  business 
and  common  sense  to  fasten  on  every  eAve  and  treat 
her  like  a  lady.  We  have  lost  mone.v  this  year,  but 
'here  are  other.s.  av.  av.  key.nouds. 


A  Homemade  Spraygun 

IN  The  R.  N.-Y’.  not  long  since  several  fruit 
groAvei’s  gave  tlieir  imi)re.ssions  of  the  “spray- 
gun”  as  an  improvement  on  the  old  styles  of  nozzles 
for  spra.Aing  fruit  trees.  May  I  be  alloAA-ed  space 
for  mine?  These  nozzles  .are  in  (piite  general  xise 
in  Western  Michigan  and  are  giving  good  satisfac¬ 
tion.  I  have  but  a  single  objection  to  them,  and  that 
i.'  tlie  price.  Price  i-egulation  of  food  liroducts  has 
been  necessai-y.  aiid  f.armers  are  standing  it  Avith- 
out  complaint,  but  they  in  return  are  entitled  to 
some  degree  of  ]»rotection  against  extortionate 
1  rices  for  Avhat  tliey  have  to  buy.  and  there  should 
be  some  degree  of  i-elation.ship  betAveen  the  cost  of 
manufacture  and  the  selling  price.  This  jtrinciple 
is,  indeed,  i-ecognized  by  the  government,  but  the 
/•latter  of  jirice  regnl.-ition  in  all  of  its  bearings  is 
a  large  job.  and  neces.sarily  retpiires  consi<lerable 
time  for  c</mplete  adju.stment.  We  may  hope  that 


Apple  (loUh  n  I hUciouH.  a  Good  l<]iipper. 
See  page  VoG 


some  of  these  luattei-s  may  receive  pi-oper  attention 
in  due  time.  Meantime  the  writer  is  disposed  to  put 
up  Avith  considerable  inconvenience  rather  than  to 
stand  for  such  extortion. 

But  in  the  present  instance  it  is  unneces.sary.  A 
chea])  and  re.-idily  available  article  is  at  hand  Avhich 
is  “ju.st  as  good."  'J'his  is  the  Avay  I  get  around 
this  hold-up:  A  nozzle  of  a  familiar  type  Avas 
readily  transformed  into  a  long-distance  attach- 
nient.  This  is  a  conical-sh.aped  nozzle  Avith  tAvo 
disks,  an  outer  and  innei-  one.  each  about  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  jilaced  perhaps  a  tAvelfth  of  an  inch 
ai»art.  The  inner  disk  h:i«  tAvo  dia.gonal  oiienings 
near  the  edge  and  o])posite  each  other,  and  the  outer 
disk  has  a  single  small  ojiening  in  the  center.  With 
a  car]»enter's  divider  a  circle  Avas  described  on  the 
inner  di.sk  perhajis  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Four  holes  aa'civ  drilled  in  this  circle 
c'luidislant  apart  and  about  the  size  of  an  eight- 
l-enny  nail.  With  the  point  of  a  three-cornered  file 
the  hole  in  the  outer  disk  Avas  enlarged  to  about 
the  .same  size,  so  as  to  allOAv  as  much  spray  Ihiuid 
to  pa.ss  as  the  pump  Avould  force  through  and  main¬ 
tain  a  pressure  of  22.5  jiounds.  We  happened  to 
have  a  piece  of  galvanized  gasi/ipe  about  three  feet 
long,  and  this  nozzle  Avas  j/ut  onto  this  Avith  a  good 
shut-off  on  the  other  end  and  attached  to  the  hose. 

With  this  outfit  Ave  are  able  to  force  a  finC  .spiay 
about  like  smoke  through  the  largest  trees,  and 
avoid  the  u.se  of  long,  cumbersome  spray  rods  or 
high  toAvers.  We  haA’e  used  this  nozzle  all  of  this 
season,  and  one  man  has  done  the  Avork  Avith  one 
rig.  Heretofore  Ave  haA’e  felt  it  necessjiry  to  have 
tAvo  men  Avith  a  rig  Avhen  si)raying  large  apple  trees, 
one  man  on  the  tank  and  the  other  on  the  ground. 
AA’ith  a  long  hose  to  reach  thi-ough  the  cemter  of  the 
trees,  but  Avith  this  attachment  a  complete  job  has 
been  done  AA’ith  the  single  nozzle.  This  means  a 
good  deal  Avith  the  present  help  .shortage.  There  is 
no  economy  in  running  the  .spray  through  tAvo  or 
ihree  or  more  leads  of  hose  Avheu  exjual  Avork  in 
every  respect  can  be  done  Avith  one  man. 


-Aimoi.st  in,  191S 

I  notice  that  some  of  the  Avi-iters  are  a  little  appie- 
hensive  that  Avith  such  nozzles  the  .spray  Avill  not 
be  depo.sited  in  the  calyx  of  the  little  apple  and  the 
codling  moth  Avorm  Avill  escape.  Some  imagine  that 
an  angle  nozzle  is  necessai-y  for  this.  Personally  Ave 
haA’e  neA’er  used  the  angle  nozzles,  as  it  is  dillicult  to 
see  liOAv  in  large  trees  they  are  particularly  mon* 
efficient  for  the  imriiose  than  the  straight  nozzles. 
The  control  of  the  AA’orms.  too.  AA’ith  the  straight 
nozzle  has  Ixeen  <iuite  sati.sfactory.  e.  ii. 

Michigan. 


Apples  in  the  Hudson  Valley 

Last  Spring  aa’g  discussed  the  relative  A’alue  of  manure 
and  fertilizer  to  be  used  on  an  apple  orchard  in  the 
Hudson  Galley.  Noaa’  comes  a  report  of  results: 

N  the  first  place,  it  took  over  a  month  for  the 
Manure  Co.  to  obtain  a  car  to  ship  the  manure, 
which  surprised  me  someAvhat,  as  I  had  an  idea  tluit 
the  only  difficulty  in  shipping  aa’us  to  get  goods  into 
NeAV  York  from  the  West,  and  that  Avestbound 
freight  could  be  shi]>ped  promptly.  Then,  after  it 
was  shipped,  it  took  just  tAvo  Aveeeks  to  come  100 
miles  on  the  West  Shore  R.  R..  and  during  the  tii]) 
it  Avas  exposeil  to  .several  rainstorms.  The  manure 
was  ordered  in  .Tanuary,  Avith  the  idea  of  getting  it 
spread  in  the  orchard  on  top  of  the  snoAV,  and  also 
to  take  adA’antage  of  hauling  it  on  sleiglus.  .\s  it 
was,  it  came  after  tlie  snoAv  Avas  gone,  and  Avhile 
the  ground  AA’as  .so  soft  that  only  small  loads  could 
l»e  hauled,  and  some  parts  of  the  orchard  could  not 
he  re.’iched  Avith  :iny  sized  load.  HoAvever.  it  Avas 
all  finally  distributed,  at  a  cost  of  about  .$50.  I  am 
glad  to  sa.A’  that  the  orchard  is  shoAA’ing  the  goo<l 
effects  of  the  aiiplication  in  the  foliage,  but  the  big 
ci’op  is  )|q(-  j,)  sight.  The  BaldAA’in.s.  in  their 

1-Rh  yea  I’,  have  failed  to  blo.ssom,  although  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  haA’e  a  spread  of  txA’cnty  feet,  and  in 
some  cases  more.  I  Avas  unideasantly  surprised  at 
the  lai’ge  jimount  of  Winter  injury  shoAvn  by  the 
BahlAvins.  a  number  of  them  being  killed  outright. 
AA’hile  nearl.v  half  of  the  trees  sIioaa’  areas  of  dead 
bark  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  main  branches,  and 
in  the  crotches.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rome 
Beauty  trees.  Avhich  haA’e  been  reputed  very  .sensitive 
to  cold,  have  come  through  the  past  abnormally  cold 
M  inter  Avith  .scarcely  a  sign  of  injury,  and  out  of 
■100  trees  not  one  has  been  killed.  The  Rome  and 
Wagoner  are  the  only  varieties  bearing  to  any  ex¬ 
tent.  but  Ave  ex]»ect  to  have  more  apples  than  ;iny 
previous  year,  probably  about  100  barrels.  Avhich.  of 
cour.se.  is  not  much  of  :i  crop  from  I.OOO  trees,  llav- 
been  unable  to  buy  barrels  yet.  and  have  been  told 
tliat  the  price  Avill  jirobably  be  around  one  d(dlai- 
eacb,  Avhich  secmis  too  much  unless  the  apples  bring  ji 
A’ei-.v  good  ])ric(>.  I  hiive  ordered  some  busliel  bas¬ 
kets,  but  do  not  knoAv  ho\A’  suitable  they  may  1  c 
for  AVinter  apples.  One  commission  man  said  tiny 
Avere  all  right  if  the  a])ples  Avere  not  for  ex])oii. 
The  reports  from  our  section  of  the  Hudson  V.-ilh-- 
indicate  an  exti’tonely  small  crop,  generally  attiih- 
uted  to  the  hard  AVintei’.  My  Rome  Beauty  ti'ccs 
liad  a  A’ei'y  Jihundant  set  of  blossoms,  but  a  A-m-;- 
moderate  set  of  fi’uit.  HoAvever,  Avhat  did  set  is 
holding  on  Avell.  Even  the  .sour  cherry  trees  h;  d 
very  little  fruit,  and  Avhat  they  did  have  the  bii-d- 
ate  before  it  Avas  ripe,  and  .sour  cherries  Avere  selling 
at  20  cents  a  <piart.  too. 

I  enclose  a  clii/ping  from  the  editorial  columns  of 
the  New  York  World,  .saying  that  potatoes  are  going 
begging  for  a  buyer  at  5  cents  a  bushel  Avithin  20)) 
miles  of  NeAV  Y"ork.  Gan  such  a  condition  be  po.s- 
.'•ible?  If  .so.  Avhat  can  be  the  cau.se?  In  our  sec¬ 
tion  they  are  sellin.g  at  $1  a  peck  at  the  store. 

Uhster  Go..  N.  Y’.  Ralph  a.  vor.xo. 

R.  N.-Y". — As  Mr.  Young  is  a  back-to-the-lander. 
his  .statements  about  the  apple  orchard  Avill  into-est 
the  iteople  avIio  seem  to  think  they  can  go  to  the 
country,  stick  some  trees  into  the  ground  and  then 
Avait  for  the  yelloAvbacks  to  sprout  on  the  li’ees. 
Ever.A’  Aveek  brings  upav  reports  concerning  the  loss 
of  BaldAvin  trees  diii-ing  the  pa.st  awfnl  Winler. 
The  situation  is  vei’.v  bad  and  may  mean  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  other  A’ai’ieties  for  the  old  stand-by  Bald¬ 
win.  It  Avill  seem  like  the  fatal  illne.ss  of  an  old 
friend  to  many  of  us.  The  barrel  .situation  is  get¬ 
ting  Avorse.  The  trouble  Avith  basket  or  hamper  ship¬ 
ments  is  that  the  tops  and  slats  cut  into  the  fimit 
Avhen  the.v  are  firmly  packed  in.  The  hampo’s  do 
well  for  short  shipments,  but  for  long  carriage  too 
much  of  the  fruit  is  injured.  The  statement  in  the 
World  is  that  thousands  of  potatoes  are  reputed  to 
be  .selling  at  5  cents  a  bushel  Avithin  200  miles  of 
NeAV  Y’ork.  We  do  not  believe  it.  Any  such  potatoes 
would  be  (juickly  bought  up  for  stock  feeding. 


A  RE.ADiCR  asks  if  the  government  Avill  compel  all 
potato  groAvers  to  buy  a  sorter.  No.  All  the  govern¬ 
ment  asks  is  that  potatoes  be  graded  by  some  one  so  as 
to  UA'oid  handling  small  stock  and  trash. 


An  Improved  Stalk  Cutter 

Harvesting  the  Tobacco  Crop  ^ 

^  (TQRIiMING.” — The  method  of  harvesting  the 

Jr  tobacco  crop  in  the  Connecticut  Yallej'  by 
picking  the  leaves  from  the  stalks  as  they  ripen, 
-priming,”  as  it  is  commonly  called,  instead  of  cut¬ 
ting  the  entire  plants,  has  become  increasmgly  popu¬ 
lar  during  the  past  few  years.  In  1917  a  consider¬ 
able  acreage  of  tobacco  grown  in  the  open,  as  well 
as  all  of  that  gi*own  under  tent  shade  in  that  section, 
was  harves-ted  by  “priming.”  From  present  indica¬ 
tions  it  seems  probable  that  this  method  of  harvest¬ 
ing  the  tobacco  crop  will  entirely  supplant  the  old- 
(Stablished  method  of  cutting  the  plants  in  some 
districts.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
tobacco  growers  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  as  to  the  de.sirability  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  tobacco  stalks  to  remain  on 
the  land  after  “priming.”  Some  of 
the  growers  cut  the  stalks  into  sev¬ 
eral  pieces  by  hand  work,  and  allow 
them  to  remain  on  the  fields  until 
they  have  become  partially  decayed. 

When  the  stalks  are  partly  rotted 
they  are  plowed  iinder  and  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  growers  who  practise 
this  method  to  be  of  considerable 
value  in  improving  the  soil  conditions 
for  the  foliowing  tobacco  crop.  It  is 
probable  that  this  method  of  stalk 
utilization  is  now  followed  in  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  primed  tobacco 
fields  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Some 
of  the  leading  tobacco  growers  con¬ 
sider  the  tobacco  stalks  left  after 
priming  to  be  of  no  value  to  the  soil, 
and  it  is  the  belief  of  certain  success¬ 
ful  growers  that  they  are  actually 
harmful  to  the  land  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  productiveness  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  succeeding  tobacco  crops.  This 
diversity  of  opinion  may  be  explained 
on  the  ground  of  differences  in  soil  or 
other  local  conditions,  and  to  the 
lack  of  definite  experimental  evidence 
as  to  the  value  or  lack  of  value  of 
tobacco  stalks. 

PRELIJI INARY  EXPERIMl-lNTS. 

— The  method  of  cutting  up  the 
toI)acco  stalks  by  hand  Avith  the  aid 
of  a  corn-knife  or  other  similar  imple¬ 
ment  is  tedious  and  expensive.  In 
many  cornfields  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  the  stalks,  after  husking,  are 
cut  up  Avith  a  machine  cornstalk 
cutter.  It  Avas  thought  possible  that 
this  machine  Avould  prove  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  for  cutting  up  tobacco  stalks. 

A  trial  of  one  of  these  machines  Avas 
carried  out  in  several  tobacco  fields 
in  Connecticut  during  August.  1017. 

It  was  found  that  Avhile  the  machine 
cut  up  the  tobacco  stalks  in  part,  it 
did  not  cut  all  of  the  stalks,  and  in 
some  cases  only  cut  off  the  upper 
part  of  the  stalk.s.  This  result  Avas 
due  in  part  to  the  tough,  Avoody  na¬ 
ture  of  the  tobacco  stalks,  and  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  stalks  Avere 
lodged  or  in  such  position  that  the 
knives  of  the  cornstalk  cutter  did 
not  reach  them.  In  order  to  secure 
better  Avork  in  cutting  up  the  tobacco 
stalks,  V.  C.  lircAver  and  N.  II. 

P.rcAver  of  Ilockanum,  Connecticut,  in 
co-operation  Avith  the  Avriter.  con¬ 
structed  a  machine  in  August,  1017, 

AA'hich  has  proven  to  be  satisfactory 
for  this  purpose.  This  machine  Avas 
made,  for  the  most  part,  of  u.sed  materials  found  on 
the  farm.  The  Avlieehs,  for  example,  Avere  taken 
from  a  Avorn-out  manure-spreader.  The  fraineAVork 
AA’as  made  out  of  pieces  of  lumber  from  a  Avrecked 
building.  The  driver’s  seat  Avas  secured  from  a  di.s- 
carded  moAving-ma chine.  The  tongue  and  Avhifile- 
trees  of  an  old  Avagon  AA'ere  utilized  for  the  tobacco 
.stalk  cutter.  The  angle  iron,  steel-cutting  blades  and 
steel  axle  Avere  purchased  from  a  hardAvare  store. 

CONSTRFCTION  OF  STALK  CUTTER.-- -As 
sliOAvn  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  Fig.  472, 
the  machine  is  constructed  so  that  the  cutting  blades 
lest  directly  on  the  ground.  The  Avheels,  about  llO 
mches  in  diameter,  are  set  33  inches  apart,  measur¬ 
ing  from  the  inside  of  the  rims.  TAvelve  angle-irons, 
39  inches  long,  %-inch  thick,  and  tAvo  inches  Avide, 
are  bolted  onto  the  rims  of  the  Avheels  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  apart  around  the  surface  of  the  Avheels.  Taa-o 
bolts,  each  being  one-half  inch  in  diameter  and  of 
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suitable  length,  hold  the  end  of  each  angle-iron  to 
the  rim  of  the  AA’heels.  The  angle-irons  AA-hen  in 
j)ositioh  around  the  Avheels  form  an  open  drum,  and 
are  so  arranged  that  the.  cutting  blades  may  be 
securely  bolted  to  them.  The  arrangement  of  the 
angle  in  these  irons  is  such  that  Avhen  the  cutting 
blades  are  attached  they  form  a  somewhat  acute 
angle  Avith  the  rims  of  the  Avheels.  as  shown  in 
Fig.  472.  In  this  way  the  cutting  blades,  as  they  come 
into  contact  Avith  the  stalks,  cut  them  squarely  off. 
The  best  angle  for  cutting  blades  can  be  determined 
by  anyone  after  a  trial.  The  12  cutting  blades  are 
30  inches  long,  %-inch  thick,  four  inches  Avide,  and 
are  made  of  the  best  grade  of  steel.  The  cutting 
blades  are  arranged  so  that  they  can  he  bolted 
securely  to  the  .angle-irons.  The  bolts  for  this  pur- 


Tuhacco  Stalk  Cntter  at  Work.  Fig.  .{71 


Getting  Acquainted  on  the  Dairg  Farm.  Fig.  /f7S 

]m.se,  as  well  as  those  u.sed  for  attaching  the  angle- 
irons  to  the  Avheels.  must  be  very  strong  and  sub¬ 
stantial  in  order  to  Avithstand  the  Avear  and  tear  to 
Avhich  the.v  are  subjected  Avhen  the  machine  is  in 
use.  The  cutting  blades  can  be  taken  off  and  sharp¬ 
ened  Avhen  necessary.  .\  steel  axle,  of  the  proper 
size  for  the  Avheols  used,  extends  six:  inches  beyond 
the  hubs  of  the  Avheels  in  order  to  support  the  frame- 
Avork  of  the  machine.  -The  framoAvork  of  the  machine 
consists  of  pieces  of  hickory  Avood  2x3  inches  in 
size.  This  frameAVork  is  reinforced  Avith  angle-iron 
in  order  to  giA'e  it  additional  .strength  and  stahility. 
The  arrangement  of  the  frameAvork  is  shoAAm  in 
Fig.  472.  It  is  set  on  the  ends  of  the  axle  projecting 
from  the  Avheels,  and  is  held  in  place  Avith  U-shaped 
bolts.  A  slatted  cover  for  the  top  of  the  machine  is 
constructed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  472,  out  of  strips  about 
four  feet  long  and  three  inches  Avide.  This  cover  is 
designed  to  protect  people  oi*  animals  from  accL 
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dental  contact  with  the  sharp-cutting  blades.  A 
Avagon'or  other  similar  tongue  Avith  AA'hi filet rees  is 
bolted  onto  the  frameAvork  at  the  front  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  a  seat  for  the  driver  is  fastened  onto 
the  rear. 

USE  OF  THE  MACHINE.— It  has  been  found 
necessary  in  most  instances  to  use  Aveights  on  the 
machine  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  in  cutting 
up  the  tobacco  stalks.  These  weights,  as  shoAvn  in 
Fig.  472.  are  blocks  of  stone  set  onto  the  front  and 
rear  fixtures  of  the  framcAvoi'k.  The  number  of  such 
.stones  needed  Avill  depend  on  the  condition  of  the 
.stalks  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  amount  of 
weight  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  perfect 
Avork  C!Ui  ea.sily  be  determined  after  a  few  trials. 
The  machine  is  driven  directly  over  the  roAv  of 
stalk.s,  as  shoAvu  in  Fig.  -171.  so  that 
the  center  of  the  roAv  is  approxi¬ 
mately  at  the  middle  of  the  cutting 
blades.  As  the  cutting  blades  are 
borne  doAvn  onto  the  stalks,  they  cut 
the  stalks  into  sections,  the  length  of 
the  .sections  depending  upon  the  dis¬ 
tance  .apart  of  the  cutting  blades.  If 
it  is  desirable  to  cut  the  stalks  into 
shorter  sections  than  is  done  I).v  the 
machine  illustrated,  more  cutting 
blades  can  be  used  and  be  set  closer 
together  around  the  Avheels.  Instead 
of  turning  directly  around  at  the  ends 
of  the  roAVs,  it  has  been  found  to  be 
desirable  to  make  a  broad  turn.  This 
easy  turn  can  be  accomjfii.shed  by 
driving  around  several  rows,  instead 
of  making  a  shaiq)  turn  to  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  roAv,  as  is  usually  done  in  ploAv- 
ing.  This  practice  is  much  easier  on 
the  machine  than  Avould  be  the  case 
if  short  turns  Avere  made. 

COST  OF  THE  MACHINE.— The 
cost  of  the  machine  shown  in  Figs. 
471  and  472  is  as  follOAA's: 

Estimated  value  of  the  wheels  and 


axle  . .$15.00 

Estimated  value  of  the  wagon 

tongue  and  wbiflletrees .  2.00 

Estimated  value  of  the  frame.  .  .  .  .5.00 

Estimated  value  of  the  seat .  1.50 

Actual  co.st  of  angle-iron .  10.35 

Actual  cost  of  cutting  blades. . . .  14.84 

Actual  cost  of  bolts .  5.00 

Actual  cost  of  labor .  25.00 


Total  . .$78.09 

This  account  of  cost  included  some 
labor  and  materials  that  Avill  be  un¬ 
necessary  in  the  con.struction  of  addi¬ 
tional  machines  on  account  of  mi.s- 
takes  in  construction  during  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stages.  The  economy  of 
the  u.se  of  this  machine,  as  compared 
with  hand  labor  in  cutting  the  tobacco 
stalks  on  the  RreAver  farm  in  1917,  is 


shoAvn  by  the  folloAving  figures : 

Cost  of  cutting  stalks  by  hand. 

82  acres,  at  .$5  per  acre . .$410.00 

Cost  of  cutting  stalks  by  m.a- 

chiue,  82  acres,  at  .$1  per  acre.  82.00 


Total  difference  in  favor  of 

machine  labor  . $.328.00 


A.  D.  SHAMEn. 


Farmers’  Institutes  and  the 
College  of  Agriculture 

The  discu.ssion  of  farmers’  insti¬ 
tutes  AA’hich  Director  Burritt 
invites  may  AA'ell,  it  seems  to  me,  in¬ 
clude  some  other  forms  of  Agncul- 
tural  College  activity  in  the  State. 
Mr.  II.  H.  Lyon’s  article  on  page  807 
Avas  frank  in  its  statements,  but  much 
less  so  than  it  might  truthfully  have 
been.  51 r.  Lyon’s  point  of  vieAV  i.s 
that  of  the  farmer;  5Ir.  Burritfs  that  of  the  farmer’s 
educator,  and  the  Iaa'o  points  of  vieAA'  are  frequently 
much  further  apart  than  the  educator  seems  to 
realize. 

It  has  been  evident  for  many  years  that  the  force 
AA’hich  sustained  farmers’  institutes  Avas  not  a  de¬ 
mand  for  them  upon  the  part  of  farmers,  and  it  has 
been  increasingly  difficult  for  their  promoters  to 
maintain  even  such  a  shoAV  of  popularity  as  Avould 
enable  them  to  obtain  appropriations  from  the  I^egis- 
lature.  Noav  that  the  last  prominent  advocate  of 
farmers’  institutes,  Mr.  Van  Alstyne,  has  passed 
aAA’ay,  Avith  the  respect  and  affectionate  regard  of 
those  Avho  kneAv  him.  the  College  of  Agriculture 
might  Avell  recognize  the  passing  of  a  once  popular 
institution,  and  cease  to  ask  for  appropriations  for 
its  continuance. 

Our  College  of  Agriculture  faces  the  possibility,  in 
the  not  distant  future,  of  beiug  called  upou  to 
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defend  itself  n.s;ainst  the  charge  of  be¬ 
coming  an  Old  ^tan  of  the  Mountain 
upon  the  backs  of  the  tax-paying  farmers 
of  the  fState.  Its  aim,  iu  some  depart¬ 
ments  at  least,  is  evidently  to  educate 
educators,  rather  than  workers,  and  it  is 
apparently  striving  to  build  up  a  great 
machine  throughout  the  counties  of  the 
State  to  provide  salaried  positions  for  its 
gradtiates.  C’ounty  boards  of  supervisors 
are  being  asluul  to  make  appropriation 
after  approj>riati07i  for  some  bureau  to  be 
manned  by  the  raw  output  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college.  fStudents  are  not  taught 
that  the  example  of  a  man  or  woman 
actually  excelling  in  any  work  of  life  will 
have  a  far  greater  influence  upon  his 
generation  than  the  words  of  scores  who 
are  only  rc-peating  what  they  have  gained 
from  text  books,  and  they  are  only  too 
j-eady  to  accept  the  suggestion  that  the 
world  is  waiting  iu  ill-controlled  patience 
for  them  to  emerge  fi-oih  the  halls  of 
learning  and  correct  its  blunders. 

The  natural  disinclination  of  young 
men  and  young  women  to  wilt  their  col¬ 
lars  in  field  and  kitchen  is  fostered  by 
tacitly  promising  them  salaried  positions 
where  they  may  teach  by  woivl  of  mouth 
instead  of  by  example  and  without  the 
trouble  of  waiting  for  the  green  fruit  of 
the  college  to  become  ripened  in  the  broil¬ 
ing  sun  of  experience.  Without  such  po¬ 
sitions  in  prospect,  the  agricultural  stu¬ 
dent  might  look  forward  to  “demonstrat¬ 
ing’’  the  principles  and  practices  learned 
in  college  upon  some  farm  from  which  he 
was  required  to  make  a  living,  and.  in 
like  manner,  the  student  of  domestic  sci¬ 
ence  might  forego  the  attractiveness  of 
a.  pretty  uniform  behind  a  county  demon¬ 
strator’s  table  for  the  greater  influence 
and  usefulness  of  a  home  so  managed 
that  it  would  become  a  beacon  light  in  the 
i'ommunity. 

The  agricultural  college  need  have  no 
fear  that  its  learned  students  will  be 
wasted  if  sent  back  to  the  home  instead 
of  to  the  rostrum,  to  the  field  instead  of 
to  a  platform.  Medical  colleges  do  not 
send  out  graduates  to  instruct  practicing 
physicians;  law  schools  prepare  their  stu¬ 
dents  to  begin  the  study  of  law,  not  to 
teach  it.  and  divinity  schools  are  .satisfied 
if  their  output  is  qualified  to  begin  life’s 
work  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  It  has 
remained  for  the  agricultural  college  alone 
to  assume  that  its  fledglings  are  full 
grown  and  prepared  to  become  school¬ 
masters  to  age  and  experience. 

M.  n.  REAN. 
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The  Golden  Delicious  Apple 

The  picture  on  page  054  shows  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  Golden  Delicious  apple  Avhich 
came  by  mail  from  Paul  C.  Stark  of 
l\Iissouri.  This  apple  was  mailed  on  .Tuly 
It),  and  was  six  days  in  the  mail,  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  Summer.  We 
understand  that  these  apples  were  origi¬ 
nally  shipped  from  West  Virginia  to  ^lis- 
souri  and  kei)t  in  cold  storage  throiigh 
Winter  and  Spring.  During  this  time 
we  are  told  that  they  made  five  round 
trips  by  express,  being  sent  here  and  there 
for  examinatioji  and  returning  to  cold 
storage  after  three  or  four  days  of  ex- 
jiosure.  One  of  the  ai)ples  when  it 
reached  us  was  quite  badly  decayed,  but 
the  other  was  in  good  condition  and  en¬ 
abled  us  to  get  a  fair  idea  of  its  quality. 
We  consider  the  aiiple  su))erior  in  qual¬ 
ity  to  Glumes  Golden,  and  surely  this 
record  of  shipping  would  be  hard  to  equal. 
The  journey  which  this  apple  passed 
through  would  have  broken  down  a  Ben 
i)avis,  and  yet  this  fruit,  as  .stated,  came 
through  iu  fair  condition  and  showed  its 
very  high  quality.  Some  apples  taken 
from  the  original  lot  are  still  in  storage, 
and  Avill  be  keiit  there  until  September, 
or  a  full  year  from  ripening. 

Summer  Meeting  of  the  N.  J.  Horticultural 
Society 
Paht  I. 

The  N.  .1.  State  Horticultural  Society 
held  its  twelfth  Summer  meeting  at  Glass- 
boro.  .Tuly  24.  Our  hosts.  Stanger  Broth¬ 
ers  and  C.  F.  Rep]),  extended  to  all  a  cor¬ 
dial  greeting  as  the  visitors  arrived  and 
they  soon  appreciated  the  iireparations 
made  for  their  comfort  under  the  big 
Tr(‘<‘s  at  Pomona  Fruit  Farm.  At  11 
o’clock  0.  F.  Repp,  followed  by  President 
I..  W.  Minch,  led  the  auto  parade  of  over 
TOO  cars  for  the  trip  through  the  orchards, 
jjassing  first  the  home  of  Albert  T.  Repp, 
president  of  the  Society  a  few  years  back, 
surrounded  by  flowers  and  apple  trees. 
The  estate  of  .Tohn  Repp  was  the  first  to 
claim  attention,  i)assiug  the  Bartlett  and 
T.awrence  trees  from  which  came  those 
wonderful  i)ears  we  used  to  see  at  Tren¬ 
ton.  The  old  trees,  which  were  the  pio¬ 
neers  of  the  fruit  industry  about  Glass- 
boro,  are  still  producing  lots  of  apples. 
The  vineyards  came  next,  with  lots  of 
fruit  iu  sight. 

Then  we  entered  the  orchards  of  S.  U. 


Si  anger’s  Sons  and  saw  the  stumps  of  the 
wonderful  peach  trees  that  continued  to 
give  paying  crops  long  after  peach  trees 
were  supposed  to  be  past  their  prime.  The 
aj)ple  trees  left,  largely  Paragon,  Stay- 
man  and  Wiuesap.  gave  little  evidence 
that  they  had  been  injured  by  their  peach 
neighbors.  While  the  coming  crop  of  ap¬ 
ples  will  not  be  large,  if  care  in  tillage 
counts  they  .should  be  fine.  After  passing 
a  large  block  of  ai)ples  the  ('aiunan  peach 
trees,  loaded  with  high-colored  fruit,  were 
seen.  ('.  F.  Repp's  orchards  came  next, 
mainly  of  the  varieties  mentioned,  though 
some  Farly  Ripe  trees  were  seen,  but  the 
fruit  had  gone  to  market.  This  block  of 
trees  contains  over  100  acres,  all  in  ap¬ 
ples,  in  rows  a  mile  long ;  (i.OOO  Garman 
peach  trees  will  make  a  busy  time  during 
their  season,  then  Klbertas  from  all  these 
orchards  will  lengthen  the  season  almost 
until  time  to  pick  the  AVinter  fruit. 

(An  the  back  trii)  on  the  opi)osite  side  of 
the  road,  the  mile  long  rows  of  the  N.  J. 
Fruit  and  A'egetable  Company’s  plantings 
were  not(‘d.  Tlu'se  trees  had  been  planted 
on  stump  ground  and  only  part  of  it  was 
entirely  cleai'ed.  These  trees  looked  as  if 
the  manager  had  failed  to  make  the  best 
of  the  example  set  by  his  neighbors  and 
the  trees  were  started  in  the  old-fashioned 
wa.v  high  from  the  ground. 

In  all  these  orchards  tractors  formed 
an  imi)ortant  part  of  the  equipment  and 
showt'd  their  efiiciency  when  properly  han¬ 
dled.  eitlu'r  for  cultivation  or  for  pulling 
the  spray  rigs,  one  seen  among  the  trac¬ 
tors  exhibited  on  the  Pomona  lawn  show¬ 
ing  a  record  of  4.000  gallons  in  one  day. 
In  one  vineyard  Avas  seen  a  good  example 
of  having  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  as  it 
was  §i)rayed  with  double  strength  mate¬ 
rials  and  was  badly  burned. 

It  was  a  disapjiointmeut  to  those  iu 
charge  of  the  exhibits  to  have  so  little  in¬ 
terest  shown  b.v  the  members  iu  bringing 
fruits  and  vegetables.  AVhat  were  there 
were  good,  of  course,  as  our  judges  have 
insisted  that  the  si)ecimens  must  be  per¬ 
fect  and  free  from  insect  blemishes.  Itut 
a  sad  exhibit  was  the  one  from  Middlesex 
County  of  hail-cut  apples,  three  .storms  in 
one  week  ruining  what  should  have  been 
a  record  crop.  The  injury  was  so  thor¬ 
ough  that  but  one  perfect  apple  was  found 
in  ])acking  1.000  hampers. 

President  1..  AV.  Minch  told  of  the  start 
of  this  great  industry  in  1.S72  by  our 
valued  member,  .lohn  Rej)p,  who  was  a 
faithful  attender  and  exhibitor  while  he 
lived.  In  coming  to  meetings  of  this 
character  he  said  one  must  keep  eyes  as 
well  as  ears  open  to  receive  all  the  bene¬ 
fit  possible.  C.  Fleming  Stanger  and  (’. 
F.  Repp  extended  the  formal  welcome  to 
Glassboro.  and  the  former  .said  how  glad 
they  would  be  for  our  aid  at  picking  time, 
('’hester  .1.  Tyson  of  Flora  Dale,  l*a.,  and 
a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Commission 
at  AA^ashiugton.  bi’ought  greetings  from 
our  sister  society  of  his  State  and  gave  a 
vei'y  pre.ssing  invitation  to  our  .society  to 
join  them  in  their  run  next  month,  August 
19-24,  through  Franklin  and  Adams  coun¬ 
ties,  Pa.,  then  southward  as  far  as  AA’iu- 
chester.  A’a.  Prof.  Alta  Agee,  Secretar.v 
of  Agriculture,  told  the  results  obtained 
by  such  men  as  Mr.  Tyson  and  Represen¬ 
tative  II.  AA’.  .Tellers,  when  changes  Avere 
asked  to  better  transpoi’tation  for  our 
products.  n. 
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Not  many  large  farms  in 
most  all  truck  farms.  Hay 
l)er  ton.  Corn  a  little  late. 


this  county ; 
is  good,  $.3() 
looks  Avell ; 


sells  at  .$2  per  bu.  Potato  crop  short, 
blight  prevalent ;  potatoes  selling  at  $2 
per  bu.  Rye  good  ;  last  year’s  rye  sold  at 
$2  per  bu.  Butter,  50c  to  00c  per  lb. ; 
milk,  6c  Avholesale,  lO^/^c  retail  :  eggs,  50c 
l)er  doz.  Fanners  are  not  selling  much 
stock  ;  raising  all  heifer  calves.  R.  L.  j. 

Ocean  C^o.,  N.  J. 


Mr.  Wheat  Grower— 

Plan  early  for  fall  seeding 
— carefully  prepare  seed¬ 
bed — arrange  for  fertilizer 
— sovO  good  seed  wheat 
of  the  right  variety — sow 

^'Hoffman's 
Seed  Wheat” 

Grown  in  famous  Lancas- 
^ter  AAfheat  Belt — known  in 
’  every  section  for  its  hardi- 
ness  —  vitality  —  produc- 
ftiveness.  Is  reliable— means 
increased  yields  wherever 
’  taken  to  be  sown, 

^Eisht  varieties — smooth  and 
bearded  sorts — graded — sound 
cleaned  clean  —  free  of  rye, 
cockle,  garlic,  chess,  smut. 

Shown  here  is  the  head  of 
'^Leap’s  Prolific”,  variety — 
yielding  35  to  46  bushels  per 
I  acre. 

Seed  must  please  you.  Sold 
on  Money  Back  Plan.  Costs 
very  little  per  acre  to  change 
Sto  “Hoffman’s  Seed." 


u 


“Hoffman’s  Wheat  Book” 

Describes  varieties  —  offers 
other  farm  seeds.  It  is  free — 
with  samples — if  you  tell  where 
you  saw  this  offer.  M^rife  for 
it  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisville,  Lancaster  Co. ,  Pa. 


Next  Year’s 
Wheat  Crop 


seed-bed  right. 

ii 


Uncle  Sam  is  calling  for  a  bigger- 
than-ever  wheat  crop  for  1919. 
Your  answer  will  depend  much 
upon  the  way  that  you  fit  your 
wheat  ground  this  Fall.  Make  the 
Reduce  winter-killing  and  increase  the  yield  by  using  the 


Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow 

Three  times  over  with  the  fast-working  “ACME”  Avill  put  almost  any  soil 
into  tip-top  condition.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Cornell  Agricultur.al 
College  Farm  has  used  three  “ACMES”  for  years.  He  says :  “They  are 
most  efficient  tools  where  an  exceptionally  fine  seed  bed  is  required.”  Our 
No.  26,  cutting  S  ft.  6  in.,  will  cover  a  hig  acreage  without 
lugging  the  team.  Other  sizes:  1-horse  to  4-horse. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  shoAv  you  the  “ACME”  line.  If  he 


can’t  supply,  we  will.  Send  today  for 
and  price  list. 

DUANE 

14-1  Elm  Street 


new  Catalog 


H.  NASH,  Inc. 

Millington,  N.  J. 


“Acme”  Standard  No.  23 — Two-horse  Harrow 

This  model  has  12  coulters  and  cuts  654  ft. 
No.  26  has  16  coulters  and  cuts  8^  ft. 


CRoWM 

GPtAl  Kl 


With  labor  so  scarce 
and  unskilled  you 
need  a  seed  drill  that 
iss  imple  to  handle. 
Buy  a  CROWN  Drill. 
Simply  move  the  pointer 
to  the  amount  you  wish  to  sow  and  drive  ahead. 
4  he  CROWN  sows  the  right  amount  and  at 
the  right  depth — its  force  feed  is  accurate.  The 
fertilizer  feed  even  handles  damp  goods  successfully. 
Wrilc  today  for  1918  Catalog. 

We  also  make  Lime  and  Fertilizer 
Sowers,  Traction  Sprayers 
and  Wheelbarrow  Grass 
Seeders. 

Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

112  AVayne  Street 
PHELPS,  N.Y. 


ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

For  fifteen  years  our  advice  concerning  the  seeding 
and  care  of  Alfalfa  meadows,  and  our  seed  for  sowing 
them,  have  been  standard — the  best  that  was  to  be 
had.  The  catajog  tells  how,  and  prices  the  seed, 
not  Turkestan,  “Dwarf  Alfalfa,"  which  we  refuse  to 
handle,  but  the  best  of  American  grown  seed,  in* 
eluding  usually  Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  great 
“Dakota  30,”  which  rivals  the  Grimm  itself. 

RRIMM  Al  PAI  rfl  Next  to  Hansen’s  Siberian, 
Unimin  HLrHLiH  tJ,e  greatest  variety  grown 
in  America.  AVe  have  the  genuine;  also  limited 
amounts  of  the  Siberian. 

Sample  and  prices  on  request. 

WiNQ  Seed  Co.,  Box  293  Meohanicsburg,  (X 
The  H Quse  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices. 


GALLOWAY 


MAKE 
BIG  CROPS 


SPREADERS 

Bny  one  direct  from  my  factories  where  1  build 
the  lightest  draft,  easny  handled,  expertly  de* 
ai^nea  spreader  from  highest  quality 
materials  and  sell  to  you  at  lowest 
manufacturers’  price-less  than 
wholesale  1  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Galloway  Spread¬ 
ers  firivim?  satisfaction.  Nine 
styles  ana  sizes. 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES 

Ask  for  them  now.  Also  buiid 
enidnes  and  cream  sefiarators. 

300,000  satisfied  customers  — 
somo  in  your  vicinity.  Close  ship- 
pingr  points  save  freight.  My  free 
cataloir  honestly  describes  Galloway 
Roods.  Get  it  beforr*  ’'uyinsr. 

Wm.  Galloway  Co.,  Bm  279  Waterloo.  Iowa 


iCOilg 


fo'’  Milking  Machines 


Clear  and  CleaA  B-K  keeps  tubes  and  cups  sweet  and 
as  Water  clean.  Penetrates  milk  solids  —  kills  the 
bacteria.  Is  clean — harmless — cannot  taint 
milk.  B-K  makes  rubber  parts  last  kmger 
—cannot  harm  metal.  Used  and  recom- 
rnended  by  Milking  Machine  Manufacturers 
for  years.  Cheapest  in  actual  use — told 
under  guarantee-  Get  B-K  today— end  sour 
milk  troubles.  Send  us  your  order  and  your 
dealer’s  name*  Send  for  dairy  bulletins  and 
"trial  offer.” 

General  Laboratories- Madison.  Wis. 

2762  ^  Diduaso*  St. 


UNCLE  SAM  WANTS  YOU 

To  Produce  Big  Crops 

As  a  Patriotic  Duty,  you  owo  it  to  Your  Country  to  help 
produce  food.  Don’t  take  a  chance  and  guess  &a  to  the  limo 
requirementa  of  your  soil.  Don't  waste  valuable  labor,  seed  and 
other  fertilizers,  for  if  your  soil  is  lacking  In  lime,  your  soil 
vnll  not  produce,  to  It’s  full  produc¬ 
tion  capacity.  Test  your  soil  with 
The  Simplex  Soil  Testing  Machine, 

Guaranteed  to  show  the  exact  amount 
of  lime  and  ground  limestone 
your  soil  contains  and  If  lacking, 
requires. 

Sold  under  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  BYce  Liter¬ 
ature  Today* 

Simplex  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept,  253HI  Woodsboro,  Md. 


We  have  several  bearded  and  beardless 
varieties,  all  well  cleaned  and  carefully 
selected.  Also  Rosen  and  White  Rye. 
Ask  for  catalog* 

^  0.  M.  scon  &  SONS  CO..  243  Main  St,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Vetch  and  Rye 


RICH  MIXTURE-SAMPLE  FREE. 

$4  bu.  jute  bags,  (ive.-it  stuff 
for  pasture  or  seed.  Iiiocu- 
bitor  for  vetch,  Alfalfa,  etc.  Ask  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  .about  it.  Gives  results  when  others  fail. 
Absolutely  guaranteed.  Get  our  free  book  to-day. 
JACOB  McqUEEN,  .  Baltic,  Ohio 


Pot-Grown  and  Runner 

Strawberry  Plants 

For  August  ami  Fiill  planting.  Will  bear  fruit  next  smn- 
nier.  Also  KaSI’IIKUHY,  II  L  AC  K  R  K  It  It  Y,  GOOSKRKItItY 
CUItRl.VT,  ASPAKAtJUS,  GItAI'E  RI.ANT.s,  FItl’IT  TIIEEs| 
SHItCBS.  Catalogue  free.  HAKRV  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale 

Layer  plants  for  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Fall  sefing.  Fifty  varie¬ 
ties  to  select  from,  including  the  full-bearing.  Send  for 
catalog  and  pricelist.  J.  KEIF  FORD  HALL.  R.  Ho.  2,  Rtiodcsdile.  Md. 

RenaraailC  ROOTS,  horseradish  SETS.  CABBAGE. 
HdpdrdSUd  BEETS,  ONION  PLANTS,  LETTUCE.  TOMA. 
TOES.  EGG  PLANTS,  PEPPERS  and  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 
Send  for  Price  List.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Standard  Apple  BARRELS 

Prompt  sliipment.  Kobt.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.  Y 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .  ,  ,  ,  .  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust- 

HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 


nni  A  •  “THE  BEAN  and  PEA  FARMER’S  FRIEND” 

The  Amencan 

Double  Cylinder 
Bean  and  Pea  Threshers 

The  Bean  and  Pea  Farmer’s  Friend 

Built  in  three  sizes — 14x14  inch,  20  x  20  inch  and 
26  X  26  inch  cylinders,  to  meet  the  demands  of  all. 

Threshes  and  cleans  all  varieties  of  beans  and  peas,  and 
slireds  tlieir  vines,  as  they  come  direct  from  the  field,  in 
one  operation.  Capacity  and  perfect  separation  guaran¬ 
teed. 

PP|/’|?  When  you  learn  the  price  of  these  I’.ircshei-s 
»  you  will  be  surprised.  Write  todav  for  cata¬ 

log,  full  particulars  and  prices.  Just  drop  us  a  card. 

AMERICAN  GRAIN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

1023  Essex  St.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


‘Does  the  Work  of  a  Crew  of  Men” 
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Garden  and  Poultry 


Moving  Raspberries 

I  have  some  young  raspberries  which  I 
would  like  to  change  to  a  different  loca¬ 
tion  after  fruiting  is  ovei\  Have  heard 
it  could  be  done  through  the  Summer  or 
Fall.  Which  would  be  the  best  month  to 
change  them?  N.  j.  G. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Summer  planting  will  not  do  for  rasp¬ 
berries.  Fall  and  Spring  are  the  seasons 
for  transplanting  this  and  all  other  taU 
or  woody«bush  fruits.  Raspberries  some¬ 
times  suffer  considerably  in  Northern  sec¬ 
tions  when  set  out  in  the  Fall,  as  the 
Winter  temperature  is  pretty  severe  on 
them,  even  when  well  established.  We 
would  therefore  recommend  that  you  de¬ 
fer  planting  until  Spring.  April  would 
probably  be  the  best  month  for  the  work 
in  your  latitude. 


Increasing  the  Endive  Crop 

Endive,  a  hardy  greenhouse  and  forcing 
crop,  is  being  recommended  for  lettuce 
where  fuel  regulations  make  it  necessary 
to  save  coal,  particularly  in  sections 
where  stipulated  amounts  of  coal  are 
given  to  hothouse  producers.  This  plant 
has  been  grown  to  some  extent  in  the 
East,  but  recent  experiments  with  endive 
at  the  Ohio  Experimental  Station  prove 
its  worth  for  Ohio  truckers.  ... 

Although  the  culture  of  endive  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  lettuce  it  may  be  grown  in  green¬ 
houses  W'ith  a  much  lower  temperature 
than  is  required  for  lettuce,  or  it  may  be 
forced  during  its  period  of  growth  and 
then  blanched  at  a  temperature  slightly 
above  freezing.  In  addition,  endive  so  far 
has  been  immune  to  the  diseases  which 
often  cause  serious  loss  in  lettuce  culture. 

This  suggestion  comes  from  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  at  Wooster.  There 
is  a^.ready  a  fair  market  for  endive,  but 
considerable  publicity  will  be  needed  in 
order  to  induce  consumers  to  substitute 
it  for  lettuce.  That  is  worth  trying  as  a 
“war  measure.” 


Woodchucks,  Steel  Traps  and  Beans 

Woodchucks  are  bothering  my  garden. 
They  cat  off  the  leaves  of  my  Hubbard 
s(iuash,  my  rauskmelons,  my  cabbage  and 
my  Golden  Wax  bush  beans.  But  strange 
to  me  is  the  fact  that  they  do  not  eat  the 
small  white  pea  beans  that  we  use  for 
baked  beans.  Six  rows  of  the  Golden 
Wax  are  all  eaten  off;  next  to  them  are 
rows  of  the  small  white  field  beans,  and 
not  one  of  them  is  touched.  A  farmer’s 
daughter  told  me  that  the  taste  of  the 
leaf  of  the  field  beans  was  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  string  beans,  and 
that  woodchucks  seldom  or  never  ate  the 
field  beans,  I  wonder  if  that  is  generally 
known,  and  if  the  experience  of  others 
coincides  w'ith  mine? 

There  is  in  my  yard  a  small  poultry- 
house  10x10  ft.,  built  on  skids  that  hold 
it  about  four  inches  above  the  ground. 
Woodchucks  seem  possessed  to  dig  under 
this  house.  There  are  four  holes  where 
they  get  under.  (I  had  boarded  it  down 
to  the  ground  to  keep  wind  from  blowing 
under  the  floor).  I  set  steel  traps  in 
each  of  these  holes,  covering  the  traps 
with  grass  or  leaves.  Woodchucks  got  in 
all  the  traps  and  got  out  without  any 
trouble.  I  sent  to  New  York  and  bought 
bigger  traps  opening  five  to  six  inches, 
with  more  powerful  springs.  Same  thing: 
woodchucks  got  out  without  any  trouble. 
These  traps  have  a  chain  about  two  feet 
long  with  a  ring  in  the  end,  through 
which  a  small  stake  is  driven  to  anchor 
the  trap.  I  had  an  idea  the  short  chain 
and  stake  gave  a  rigid  thing  to  pull 
against;  if  I  inserted  a  spiral  spring  in 
the  chain  that  would  give  as  the  “chuck” 
pulled,  then  draw  him  back  as  he  released 
on  the  pull,  perhaps  that  would  hold  him. 
Great  head;  get  a  patent  on  it;  millio.ns 
in  it,  etc.,  etc.  I  sent  and  had  some 
springs  made,  coils  ^^-inch  diameter, 
springs  eight  inches  long ;  tension  just 
about  right.  I  put  them  on  the  chains 
and  set  traps.  Same  old  thing;  wood¬ 
chucks  got  out  just  the  same.  Then  I 
thought  if  the  trap  jaws  were  made 
thinner — they  are  %-inch  thick — it  would 
hold  better,  so  filed  them  down  nearly  to 
an  edge,  then  I  filed  saw  teeth  in  the 
edge  of  the  jaws,  and  on  some  traps  cut 
with  a  cold  chisel  slanting  notches  in 
the  edge,  turning  up  a  barb,  like  the  barb 
on  a  fishhook.  I  thought  that  would  prick 
through  his  tough  hide  and  hold  him,  sure. 


But  it  doesn’t ;  they  get  out  of  those  traps, 
too,  leaving  a  little  hair,  scraped  off  their 
legs,  in  the  trap.  I  have  a  big  double 
spring  trap  that  looks  as  if  it  would  hold 
an  elephant.  I  cannot  set  it  by  standing 
one  the  springs ;  have  to  close  one  spring 
in  the  vise  on  my  workbench  and  the 
other  spring  with  a  thumbscrew,  before 
I  can  open  the  jaws  to  set  it.  It  does 
not  seem  possible  that  a  woodchuck  could 
get  out  of  that,  but  he  has,  not  once,  but 
several  times. 

Does  anyone  know,  of  a  trap  that  will 
hold  a  woodchuck,  where  it  can  be  got, 
and  what  is  the  price? 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  surely  a  case  where 
the  woodchuck  would  chuckle  when  the 
trap  wouldn’t  chuck  him  under  the  wood. 


Fleas  in  Henhouse 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  fleas 
in  my  chickenhouse?  Spraying  does  not 
seem"  to  do  any  good.  I  have  heard  of 
some  chemical  which,  when  burned,  gave 
off  a  poisonous  gas.  What  is  this,  and 
how  much  would  you  need  for  a  house 
12x30,  eight  feet  front  and  four  feet 
j*  j*  V  M  •  R .  S  • 

Connecticut. 

Ordinary  sulphur  is  sometimes  burned 
to  rid  poultry-houses  of  parasites,  and  is 
probably  as  effectual  as  anything  that  you 
.could  safely  use,  though  few  poultry- 
houses  are  sufficiently  tight  to  make  fumi¬ 
gation  a  practicable  method  of  extermi¬ 
nating  vermin.  Thorough  cleansing  of  a 
house,  after  removal  of  all  loose  litter, 
and  painting  or  spraying  with  a  coal  tar 
disinfectant  or  other  suitable  insecticide  is 
usually  more  satisfactory  in  results  than 
attempted  fumigation  with  poisonous  gas. 
If  you  wish  to  fumigate,  however,  close 
all  cracks  of  the  henhouse  about  windows 
and  elsewhere  and  burn  several  pounds 
of  sulphur  by  making  a  conical  heap  of  it 
in  an  iron  pan  over  a  tub  partly  filled 
with  water,  turning  a  little  wood  alcohol 
upo.u  it  and  touching  a  match  at  the  top. 
Five  pounds  of  sulphur  does  not  cost 
much  and  will  make  quite  a  smudge  while 
burning.  It  will  not  kill  poultry  para¬ 
sites,  however,  unless  the  resulting  gas  is 
closely  confined  to  the  building,  and  the 
poultry-house  will  require  considerable 
airing  before  the  fowls  can  be  readmitted. 

Loss  of  Young  Turkeys 

I  have  raised  20  turkeys ;  they  are  now 
five  weeks  old,  but  this  week  they  started 
to  die,  one  after  another.  One  day  they 
seem  sick,  next  morning  are  dead.  I  feed 
them  with  sour  milk,  eggs  and  fine 
chicken  food.  The  temperature  in  chicken 
house  in  day  is  75  to  80  degrees,  at  night 
00  to  05  degrees.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
I  should  do  to  stop  further  loss?  ir.  s. 

Michigan. 

While  young  poults  are  subject  to  vari¬ 
ous  diseases,  as  are  other  kinds  of  fowls, 
the  most  common  cause  of  serious  losses 
among  flocks  of  turkeys  is  a  disease 
known  as  black-head.  This  is  an  infecti¬ 
ous  disease  acquired  by  picking  up  a  dis¬ 
ease-producing  organism  with  their  food 
from  the  ground  over  which  they  range. 
One  diseased  bird  scatters  the  infection 
widely  and  few  localities  are  sufficiently 
free  from  it  to  make  turkey  raising  prac¬ 
ticable  on  any  large  sale.  No  practicable 
method  of  protecting  young  turkeys  from 
“black-head”  has  yet  been  found  and 
there  is  no  known  cure  for  it.  If  a  flock 
of  turkeys  survives  to  maturity,  it  seems 
to  be  largely  a  matter  of  good  fortune 
rather  than  .skill.  Raising  the  flock  on 
new  ground  that  has  not  been  infected  by 
other  flocks  of  turkeys  or  other  poultry 
is,  of  course,  reommended,  but  it  seems  to 
be  pretty  difficult  to  find  very  much  “new 
ground”  of  this  sort.  M.  B.  D. 


Tuberculosis  in  Fowls 

Some  of  my  chickens  begin  to  get  light, 
lose  their  color,  but  continue  to  live,  run 
around  and  eat  until  they  die.  Upon 
dissection  they  all  have  diseased  livers. 
The  liver  seems  to  be  full  of  yellow  and 
white  lumps  that  resemble  dried  pus,  and 
it  is  enlarged  three  or  four  times.  What 
ails  them,  and  bow  treat  to  prevent  in¬ 
fection  ?  E.  G.  o. 

Idaho. 

These  fowls  are  evidently  affected  with 
tuberculosis,  for  which  there  is  no  cure. 
If  badly  affected,  it  would  be  well  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  flock  and  start  with  healthy 
fowls.  If  only  a  few  are  diseased,  they 
should  be  removed  from  the  flock  and  the 
quarters  should  be  made  obnoxious  to  dis¬ 
ease  germs.  This  can  be  effected  through 
the  observation  of  cleanliness  and  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  air  and  sunlight  in  as  unlim¬ 
ited  quantities  as  it  is  possible  to  secure. 
Tuberculosis  frequently  affects  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  flock  without  materially  spread¬ 
ing.  It  is  serious  only  when  general. 

M.  B.  D. 


It’s  Puncture-Proof ! 


Dayton  Airless  Tires  are  absolutely 
proof  against  punctures  and  blow-outs. 
They  have  no  inner-tubes. 

During  the  past  five  'years,  50,000 
owners  of  light  pleasure  and  delivery 
cars  have  demonstrated  that  these  tires 
ride  as  smoothly  as  pneumatics 
and  absolutely  will  not  injure 
the  car,  also  that  they  are  the 
most  economical  on  the  market. 


Dayton 
Airless  Tire 
Construction 

Instead  of  adelicate 
inner-tube,  Dayton 
Airless  Tires  are  sup¬ 
ported  by^  piers  of 
live,  elastic  rubber 
placed  about  an  inch 
apart  inside  the 
casing. 

When  a  stone  or 
chuck-hole  is  struck, 
these'  piers  squeeze 
down  and  absorb  the 
shock,  without  jolting 
the  mechanism  of  the 
car. 


on  your  car  will  permit  you  to  drive  over  naila; 
broken  glass  and  frozen  roada  without  ever 
having  to  stop  for  tire  trouble.  You  will  get 
to  your  destination  every  time — on  time.  | 

Most  Mileage — ^Most  Economical  ' 

Nothing  can^happen  to  Dayton  Airless  Tires 
but  wear.  Thev  wear  down  until  nothing  is  left 
but  shreds. 

A  Lower  Price 

Our  new  modern  and  efficient  factory,  and  our 
standardization  on  but  two  sizes — 30  x  3  and  30 
X3i5— enables  us  to  greatly  reduce  the  price  of  these 
wonderful  tires.  This  new  price  makes  Dayton  Air¬ 
less  Tires  the  most  economical  that  can  be  bought. 
Write  today  for  free  booklet  and  New  Low  Price  Li.st. 
There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  make  money  by 
becoming  our  exclusive  dealer  in  your  county. 

Ttie  Dayton  Rubber  Itf fg.  Co* 
X>c»3rtozx,  OliAo,  XT.  S. 


The  Dayton  Rubber  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  R.  N.  Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A, 


Then  these  piers  return 
to  their  natural  shape, 
without  the  bounce  com¬ 
mon  to  the  pneumatic. 


Please  send  without  obligation,  booklet  and  information  on  Dayton  ■ 
Airless  Tires  as  checked  beiow  :  ; 

• 

. For  Ford  pleasure  cars.  . For  fire  equipment.  Z 


The  Daylt'on  Airless 
Tread,  which  is  twice  as 
thick  as  a  pneumatic 
tread,  guarantees  .extra 
long  mileage. 


. For  liglit  delivery  cars.  . Proposition  to  dealers.  ; 

Name... 

Address 
County. 


State 


- 2,000 - 

HAY  CAPS 

46"x46"— S4c  each 

With  eyelets — Mildew-proofed 
Hay  and  Machine  Covers — any  size — 
immediate  delivery 

Everything  in  Canvas 

C.  M.  GIBBS 

Est.  1 866  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


lE  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  .*. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Don’t  Experiment-Buy  a  “Hoover” 


The  “  Hoover  ”  Potato  Digger  Gives  Service  and  Satisfaction 

The  Standard  for  over  33  years 

THE  HOOVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Avery.  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Sold  exclusively  by 

Syracuse.  N.  Y.  JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY  Baltimore,  Md. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMf^^TIC. — Deputy  New  York  State 
Attorney  (ieneral  Alfred  L.  Decker,  who 
is  investiKating  the  activities  of  Teutonic 
I)ropaganda  agents  in  America,  July  27 
made  the  charge  that-  George  Sylvester 
Viereck.  editor  of  ‘;Viereck’s  American 
Weekly.”  had  collected  a  fund  of  ,1!U)0.(KX> 
from  lU’o-Germans  here  after  our  entrance 
into  the  war  and  had  used  the  greater 
jiart  of  it  for  the  dissemination  of  Ger¬ 
man  propaganda.  The  collection  was 
made  Dom  i)ro-Germans  under  the  guise 
of  an  organization  known  as  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Industrial  Labor  Relief  Society. 
This  society  was  started  by  Viereck  in 
the  Spring  of  1917.  shortly  after  the 
T’nited  States  entered  the  war.  and  his 
income  from  Dr.  Albert  and  Dr.  Fuehr, 
the  propaganda  “bagmen.”  was  cut  off. 
Agents  of  the  organization  travelled  all 
over  the  country  and  took  what  they  could 
from  Germans  willing  to  help  the  Father- 
land.  The  dona. ions  ranged  from  .$800  to 
$.5.  The  organization  was  incorporated, 
and  according  to  the  authorities  Viereck 
paid  his  agents  from  2.5  to  40  per  cent 
commissirms  on  the  collections  and  sup¬ 
plied  them  with  lists  of  those  to  call  on. 

Governor  William  D.  Stephens  of  (''ali- 
fornia  annoujiced  July  27  he  had  decided 
to  grant  a  reprieve  to  Thomas  .T.  Mooney, 
which  will  operate  as  a  stay  of  execution 
until  December  I.l,  1918.  Mooney  is  un- 
d<*r  a  death  sentence  for  alleged  partici- 
I'ation  in  a  San  Francisco  bomb  outrage. 
9'he  Governor  announced  that  he  took 
this  action  at  this  time  so  that  all  persons 
ill  this  State  and  throughout  the  nation 
might  be  assured  the  fullest  consideration 
will  be  given  the  case  by  the  executive 
and  judicial  branches  of  the  government 
of  Galifornia. 

The  heirs  of  Henry  Miller.  Galifornia 
cattle  baron,  are  liable  for  $10,000,000  in- 
I'critauce  taxes,  equal  shares  of  which  are 
claimed  by  the  Federal  and  State  govern¬ 
ments,  according  to  a  report  submitted 
.July  27  to  the  hVderal  authorities  by  R. 
l'\  Mogan.  State  inheritance  tax  ap¬ 
praiser.  Mogan  fixed  the  gross  value  of 
tlie  jiroperty  left  by  IMiller  at  .$42,000,000. 
I-lxclusive  of  liabilities,  the  value  is  placed 
at  $.9.5.000.000  ,T.  T.eroy  Nickel  and  his 

wife,  who  is  IMiller’s  daughter,  principal 
lu'irs  to  the  estate,  are  the  plaintiffs  in  a  , 
suit  against  .Justus  Wardell.  collector  of 
internal  revenue,  to  prevent  him  from  col¬ 
lecting  the  Federal  inheritance  tax.  On 
behalf  of  the  government,  Wardell  re¬ 
cently  seized  the  estate  for  non-payment 
of  the  tax. 

The  Republic  of  France  has  issued  a 
writ  in  the  Admiralty  Court  at  Halifax, 
N.  S..  against  the  Belgian  Relief  steam¬ 
ship  Imo  for  $2,000,000.  claiming  this  to 
be  the  value  of  the  cargo  of  the  French 
munitions  ship  !Mont  Blanc,  which  ex¬ 
ploded  in  Halifax  harbor  on  December  6 
of  last  year,  after  colliding  wnth  the  Imo. 

A  counter  claim  has  been  lodged  by  the 
owners  of  the  Imo. 

William  G.  .Tames,  convicted  by  a  Gamp 
Dix  court  martial  at  AVrightstown,  N.  .T., 
.Tuly  29  as  a  draft  evader,  will  serve  20 
years  at  haial  labor  in  Fort  .lay  with  all 
pay  and  allowances  lost,  and  dishonorable 
cli.scharge  from  the  army  awaiting  him  at 
the  end  of  his  term.  .Tames,  who  is  2.9, 
and  comes  of  a  wealthy  family,  failed  to 
report  to  his  Ico.al  board  in  St.  T.ouis, 

.  Alarch  4.  Seven  days  later  he  was  ar- 
res<-(*d  in .  Englewood.  N.  .T..  where  he  bad 
been  pi-eaching  what  souiKHd  to  the  local 
authorities  like  treason.  When  it  was 
learned  he  was  a  draft  evader  .Tames  was 
turned  over  to  Ma-^or-Gen.  Scott,  com- 
7uanding  officer  at  Gamji  Dix.  The  court 
martial  sentenced  .Tames  to  s^'Twe  .90  years 
in  Fort  .Tay,  but  this  was  reduced  by  Gen. 
Scott. 

The  name  of  King  George  of  England 
was  add(‘d  .Tulv  29  to  the  long  list  of 
those  who  would  have  the  T.ehigh  A^alley 
Railroad  comneusatc  them  for  the  losses 
lliey  sustained  when  the  store  of  muni¬ 
tions  and  other  things  went  up  in  a  big 
blast  two  years  ago  on  Black  Tom  Ts^and. 
King  George’s  name  appeared  as  plaintiff 
in  an  action  against  t''o  railroad  comnany 
for  the  recovery  of  $1  022.000.  His  claim 
is  for  munitions  belonging  to  the  British 
Government  which  were  aboard  the 
schooner  Pauline.  The  action  was  brought 
in  the  Hudson  Gounty  Supreme  Gourfi 
The  French  Government  also  filed  suit 
for  $520  000  for  loss  oT  munitions  aboard 
the  schooner  Gharles  Rochwell.  _  The 
.Aetna  Exphisives  Gomi'»any  is  seeking  to 
recover  $140,000.  The  total  of  suits  filed 
was  for  $1,859,000 

Another  great  German  corporarion.  the 
TTeyden  Gliemical  Works,  the  second 
largest  corporation  of  its  kind  in  this 
country,  which  has  a  plant  at  Garfield, 

N  .T..  and  an  ofiic''  in  1.95  William  Street. 
New  York,  has  been  tat-en  over  bv  A. 
A'^itcdiell  Palmer.  Alien  Property  Gusto- 
d'an.  It  has  the  exclusive  use  in  the 
Fnited  States  of  many  valuable  patents, 
lu'ocesses  and  formulie  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  salol.  sodium  salicylate,  sacchar¬ 
ine,  formaldelpde.  benzoate  of  soda  and 
other  by-products  of  carbolic  acid.  These 
will  be  utilized  for  America. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  repe.al 
of  the  old  law  which  foidiids  the  exjiendi- 
ture  of  money  annropriated  for  the  army 
for  post  gardens  is  being  urged  by  Score-  | 
.lary  of  War  Baker,  the  AA’'ar  Industries  ' 
"Board  and  the  N."tional  AAhar  Garden 
Goinmission  and  a  bill  will  be  introduced 
by  Ghairman  Dent  of  the  house  military 
committee  to  provide  facilities  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  vacant  areas  at  army  camps 
•and  cantonments  throughout  the  Tfnited 


States.  The  American  Florist  .states  that 
at  Camp  Dix,  N.  ,T.,  a  4(K>-acre  war  gar¬ 
den  has  been  under  cultivation  for  some 
time.  At  its  inception  the  National  War 
Garden  Commission  conferred  with  the 
military  authorities  and  straightway  sent 
a  train  of  motor  trucks  loaded  with  plows, 
.seeds,  fertilizer,  harrows,  hoes  and  all  the 
other  gardening  tools  need(‘d  to  start  off 
the  kitchen  garden  for  this  healthy  family 
of  48.000  soldiers  in  training.  Plenty  of 
farmer  soldiers  were  in  the  camp,  and 
itching  for  assignment  to  the  plowing  and 
harrowing  jobs,  whore  they  could  “show 
off”  to  the  city  soldiers  how  valuable  farm 
training  is  to  a  warrior. 

During  the  past  year  exports  from  Aus- 
tr.alia  of  beef,  mutton  and  lamb  amounted 
to  ]  18.510  tons,  according  to  ‘‘Wedd(>irs 
Review  of  the  Frozen  Aleat  Trade.”  Beef 
.shipments  totalled  108.740  tons;  those  of 
mutton  and  lamb  aggi-egated  9. .800  tons. 
Excepting  5.5.90  tons,  all  this  meat  went 
1o  the  T’nited  Kingdom.  In  1910  the  total 
export  was  104.000  tons;  in  1915,  1.92.000 
tons,  and  in  1914.  171.200  tons. 

9'lie  Ohio  State  I'^air  will  be  held  at 
Columbus.  August  20-.91.  It  promises  to 
be  unusually  interesting  this  year,  includ¬ 
ing  exhibits  especially  timely  during  the 
War  period. 

The  Alaine  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
League  has  brought  into  Alaine  from 
Massachu.sctts  this  season  and  distrib¬ 
uted.  mostly  among  boys  and  girls.  2.404 
jugs.  From  among  these  pigs  the  best 
brood  sows  will  be  saved  in  the  Fall  and 
taken  to  breeding  <“enters.  Director 
E.  Thornton  Clark  has  just  been  in 
Massachusetts  and  has  secured  options 
on  590  she('ji  and  75  lambs.  He  expects 
to  jiurchase  1.090  sheeju  These  sheep 
will  be  sold  to  Maine  farmers,  and  breed¬ 
ing  ccuiters  est.ablished  in  various  locali¬ 
ties.  Alaine  raised  only  100.090  sheep 
last  year.  Twenty-five  yeai’s  ago  thei-e 
were  not  less  than  500.000  sheeji  on 
Alaine  farms.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
L(‘.‘igue  to  restore  the  State  to  its  former 
jirestige  as  a  wool-])roducing  State. 

AA’-ASHINGTON.— Ratification  of  the 
British  and  Gan.adian  recruiting  treaties 
with  the  T’nited  States  were  exchanged  in 
London,  August  0.  From  .Tuly  .91  to  Sep¬ 
tember  28.  both  inclusive.  British  sul)5‘Cts 
in  the  T’nited  States,  including  declarants 
who  are  of  present  T’nited  States  draft 
age,  have  their  la.st  chance  to  enlist  in  the 


Bi-itish  and  Canadian  armies.  After  Sep¬ 
tember  28  they  become  liable  to  compul¬ 
sory  service,  under  the  draft  law.  in  the 
T'nited  States.  British  subjects,  including 
declarants,  20  to  21  years  of  a.ge,  or  be¬ 
tween  .91  and  44,  both  inclusive,  are  with¬ 
in  the  recruiting  convention,  as  well  as 
those  within  the  American  draft  age  lim¬ 
its.  For  these  men  President  AA’ilson  will 
ajipoint  a  day  on  which  they  will  have  to 
register.  For  .90  days  after  that  day  they 
will  have  their  last  chance  of  voluntarily 
entering  the  British  and  Canadian  anuies. 
On  the  .91st  day  after  registration  if  they 
have  not  enlisted  they  become  liable  to 
compulsory  service  under  the  American 
■draft  law. 


Western  New  York  Crops 

AA’heat. — Some  excellent  pieces,  some 
poor,  but  on  the  whole  about  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  a  crop.  Last  Fall  wheat 
got  no  start.  It  was  sown  late  and  the 
Fall  was  bad,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a 
good  Spring  it  would  not  have  been  worth 
harvestin.g. 

Rye. — Larger  acreage  than  usual  and 
looks  very  good  ;  should  say  a  full  crop. 

Oats. — Acreage  fully  up  to  the  average, 
if  not  a  little  more,  and  looking  fine. 
Plenty  of  rain  has  given  long  straw  and 
heads  well  filled.  Average  is  above  nor¬ 
mal. 

Barley. — About  the  usual  acreage  and 
good.  Both  oats  and  barley  are  early. 
They  are  following  close  on  wheat ;  in 
fact,  some  barley  was  cut  before  the 
wheat.  Our  own  barley  is' in  the  mow, 
while  the  wheat  is  only  just  being  cut. 
Oats  will  follow  too  quick  for  the  help 
we  have. 

Corn.- — Owing  to  frequent  rains  it  is 
weed.v  and  short  labor  has  made  it  worse. 
The  acreage  jilantcd  is  about  as  usual. 

Beans. — Looking  well  so  far.  .and  ear¬ 
lier  than  usual.  Last  year  the  frost 
caught  the  crop,  and  to  avoid  it  this  year, 
the  land  was  planted  earlier.  Acreage 
below  nornual. 

Cabbage. — About  the  only  fields  seen 
are  in  the  direction  of  Geneva  and  arc 
looking  a  little  above  the  average,  as  the 
crop  brought  an  exceptional  price  in  1917, 
which  has  stimulated  production. 

Hay. — Large  crop  and  housed  in  good 
shape.  Alfalfa  cut  the  second  time.  Some 
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say  old  meadows  are  not  up  to  the  aver¬ 
age.  but  new  fields  are  fine.  New  seeding 
looks  good. 

I’astures. — They  have  been  fine,  but  the 
di\v,  hot  weather  we  are  now  having  is 
cutting  them  badly. 

Potatoes. — It  is  early  to  tell  anything 
about  the  yield.  The  acreage  is  not  as 
large  as  usual,  as  the  situation  in  1917 
did  not  enthuse  farmei's  to  plant  largely 
in  1918.  They  are  looking  well ;  good 
stand.  Some  complaint  of  blight.  It 
amuses  me  to  read  the  Government  re¬ 
port  of  the  probable  yield  of  potatoes  at 
this  time  when  the  great  bulk  of  the  croji 
must  run  the  gauntlet  of  bugs,  blight, 
drought,  rot,  frost,  etc.,  any  one  of  which 
may  cut  the  yield  50  per  cent  or  more. 

Following  are  the  prevailing  prices  in 
Rochester  as  obtained  b.v  farmers,  mar¬ 
ket  .gardeners  and  fruit  growers;  AA’heat. 
.$2.10  bu. ;  oats,  90c;  corn.  $1.75  to  $1.85 
fo"  50  lbs. ;  hay,  old.  .$20  to  $2.5  per  ton  ; 
hay.  new.  $17  to  $19  per  ton;  Lawton 
berries,  2oe  qt.  for  best ;  raspberries,  red, 
14c  pint;  black.  29c  qt. ;  Shaffers.  21c 
qt. ;  huckleberries.  20c  qt. ;  gooseberries, 
9  to  10c  lb.  ;  cabbage.  50  to  00c  jier  doz. 
heads;  cauliflower.  $1.25  to  $1.75  doz.; 
green  corn.  .90  to  .9.5c  doz.  ears ;  Lima 
beans,  ,50c  lb. ;  home-grown  onions,  7.5 
to  8.5c  14-qt.  bkt;  Summer  squash.  20  to 
.9.5c  doz  ;  green  jieas.  .$2.50  to  $2.75  bu. ; 
tomatoes,  50  to  00c  peck ;  string  beans, 
.9.5  to  40c  bkt;  old  potatoes,  $1.25  to  ,$1.,90 
bu. ;  new  potatoes.  $1  90  to  $2.10  bu. ; 
eggs,  fresh.  40  to  40c  doz. ;  fowls.  .90  to 
32c  per  lb. ;  Spring  chickens.  .95  to  ,90e  lb. 

New  I’ork.  c.  I. 


Tn  this  section  oats  .are  looking  fine ; 
last  year’s  seeding  gave  us  a  fine  crop  of 
ha.v,  but  the  old  meadows  were  thin  and 
very  weedy.  AA’heat  is  j'oor  and  but  little 
of  it;  nearly  all  was  dragged  uji  and 
sown  to  oafs.  Gorn  is  rather  ba'^-kw.-’rd 
and  will  need  a  late  Fall  if  it  matures. 
There  are  going  to  be  a  good  many  ap¬ 
ples.  but  no  peaches  and  but  few  pears. 
Butter  is  selling  at  4,5e  per  lb.  and  eggs 
47c  to  50c  jier  doz.  Potatoes  are  95c  to 
75c  per  peck  ;  jiotatoes  in  this  section  are 
beginning  to  blight;  lots  of  gardens  have 
been  planted,  this  of  course  helps  the 
potato  crop.  Good  milch  dairy  cows  are 
selling  around  $100.  N,  S. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Where  You  See  "Hiu  Si^ 

« Goodrich  Tire*  are  Stocked  i® 

V'  ^ 


Buy  from  Goodrich  Deafen  ■ 
Located  Everywhere  ■ 


'IME  was  when  a  pneu¬ 
matic  tire  meant  luxury 
and  pleasure  to  you  men  of 
the  farm.  To-day  it  spells 
quicker  work,  and  more  of  it. 

Haulingby  automobile  and 
motor  truck  make  the  tire 
a  bigger  and  bigger  item  of 
expense  in  farming. 

The  hour  has  come  for 
you  farmers  to  reckon  a  real 
dollar-and-cent  profit  out  of 
tires,  just  as  from  your 
ploughs  and  reapers,  and 
count  pleasure  extra  profit. 

That  is  the  Goodrich  point 
cf  view,  and  Goodrich  urges 
you  to  get  profit  by  putting 
the  speed,  efficiency  and 
economy  of  Goodrich  Tires 
into  harA^esting  a  our  crops 
and  hauling  them  to  market. 

Nearly  a  half  century  of 
scientific  an  1  practical  rub¬ 
bermaking  has  built  a  max¬ 


imum  service  in  Goodrich 
tires  for  all  road  conditions. 

Goodrich  prestige  and  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing, 
the  Goodrich  name  and 
brand  guarantee  their  ser¬ 
vice,  and  farm  experience 
has  taught  the  value  of  a 
trustworthy  name  and  brand. 

Whatever  tires  j^ou  need 
for  a  small  or  large  automo¬ 
bile,  for  your  motor  truck, 
motor  cycle  or  bicycle,  the 
Goodrich  trademark  is  your 
guide  to  durability  and  de¬ 
pendability  in  tires. 

A  glance  at  the  big,  gen¬ 
erous  size  of  Goodrich  Pneu¬ 
matic  Tires  gives  you  confi¬ 
dence  in  them.  Goodrich 
Iruck  Fires  have  outworn 
steel  in  actual  AA^ork. 

Gut  the  cost  of  tire  ex¬ 
penses  on  your  farm  with 
SERVICE  VALUE  TIRES. 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 


-TY  OF  GOODRICH  •  AKRON,  OHIO. 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


This  is  a  dairy  section  in  which  we 
live.  Our  milk  goes  to  the  Swiss  factory. 
$2  per  hundred  for  June  and  July.  The 
pastures  in  this  section  are  good.  The 
hay  crop  is  of  good  quality  ;  old  meadows 
are  25  per  cent  less  than  last  year :  new 
meadows  are  100  per  cent ;  grain  85  per 
cent.  Early  sowed  corn  in  fair  condition, 
late  poor.  Beans  came  rather  thin.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  looking  good.  Potato  bugs  and 
haying  is  what  we  have  to  contend  with 
now.  Old  potatoes  are  worth  $1  per  bu. 
at  house,  about  all  disposed  of.  There 
are  quite  a  few  beans  in  the  farmers' 
hands  yet;  unable  to  sell  them.  Farm 
help  very  .scarce,  unable  to  hire  a  man. 
IVe  have  107  acres.  Milk  10  cows,  the 
woman  and  me.  So  far  we  have  _  left 
nothing  undone,  but  during  haying  it  is 
hard  for  one  man  to  get  up  at  live  o’clock, 
work  till  nine  P.  ^  M.  Thank  you  for 
the  stand  you  took  in  regard  to  the  school 
law'.  _  s.  II. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I 

There  is  not  very  much  moving,  as 
potatoes  are  our  main  crop,  and  they  are 
rather  green  as  yet.  However,  a  few 
Gobblers  are  moving;  prices  range  from 
$.2. .50  to  $5  per  bbl.  for  No.  1 ;  ^1.50_  to 
,$2.50  for  No.  2.  Raspberries  are  selling 
in  the  Freehold  market  for  ,$0  to  $7  per 
crate.  I  understand  that  the  pressers 
are  paying  .$15  per  ton  for  rye,  un- 
tlirashed.  Grain  crops  were  very  good  ; 
acreage  about  normal.  Hay  usually  good, 
acreage  normal.  I’eaches  are  almost  an 
entire  failure.  Apples  about  75  per  cent 
of  a  crop.  I’otato  acreage  about  normal ; 
the  continued  dry  weather  is  hurting 
them  now,  and  if  it  does  not  rain  soon  the 
damage  will  be  considiwablc.  ,Tust  now 
the  farmers  are  up  in  arms  about  the 
grading  situation.  In  a  great  many  places 
the  dealers  absolutely  refuse  to_  do  it,  and 
the  farmers,  ow'ing  to  the  scarcity  of  help, 
do  not  see  how  they  can  do  it.  w.  R. 

IMonmouth  Co.,  N.  ,T. 

Most  crop  prospects  in  this  part  of  the 
State  are  excellent.  Oats  abo’ut  all 
headed  out  and  wheat  about  ready  to 
turn.  Second  cutting  Alfalfa  coming  on 
in  good  shape,  while  some  of  the  first  is 
still  uncut  because  of  showers  and  scarcity 
of  help.  ,  w.  c.  T. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Kan. 

Potatoes  and  beans  are  about  the  only 
crops  to  be  sold  from  the  farm  in  this 
county.  We  get  75c  for  potatoes,  and 
have  75  bu.  of  marrow  beans  and  no  mar¬ 
ket  for  them.  Butter,  42c  per  lb. :  eggs, 
.‘’.5c.  Pork  is  10c  lb.,  and  veal  14c.  Al¬ 
falfa  is  very  good,  and  is  ready  for  first 
cutting.  Wheat  is  very  poor,  and  many 
have  plowed  it  np.  Oats'  and  hay  are 
fairly  good,  but  nothing  extra.  We  need 
rain’ very  badly;  have  _  not  had  a  good, 
soaking  rain  this  Spring.  Apple  trees 
are  loaded  with  fruit,  but  on  some  of  the 
l  iter  trees  they  have  set  and  fallen  off. 
T’eaches  are  nothing  extra  this  year. 
There  was  a  very  large  crop  last  year. 

Invingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  h.  tv. 

Hay.  $12  to  $15.  Yeal  calves,  at  sta¬ 
tion,  ‘l,5c  per  lb. ;  hogs,  14c.  Eggs,  40c. 
Dairy  butter,  ,35c.  Farm  crops  are  look¬ 
ing  good,  except  corn.  Hay  good,  but 
fighter  than  last  year.  Pastures  fine. 
Nearly  all  hay  cut  up  to  present  badly 
damaged  by  rain.  R-  J-  S- 

Essex  Co.„  N.  Y. 


totally  cut  to  pieces,  but  the  sun  is  shin¬ 
ing  today  and  we  still  have  the  land,  and 
.strong  faith  in  the  future.  We  are  not 
down  and  out  by  a  long  shot. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  ii.  E.  cox. 

Eggs  are  bringing  40(’  here.  42c  in 
some  nearby  places.  Butter,  40  to  45c. 
Live  calves.  14c.  Old  potatoes.  $1  bu. 
No  oats  for  sale;  no  hay  being  sold  just 
now.  .Seed  buckwheat.  $2  to  $2.50. 
Fowls,  24  to  25c,  live  weight.  No  mar¬ 
ket  for  milk  since  April  15.  The  oat 
crop  here  is  looking  good.  Old  meadows 
light ;  new  seeding  good.  Buckwheat 
starting  well.  I  think  about  the  average 
acreage  sown.  Corn  doing  poorly ;  po¬ 
tatoes  looking  good ;  an  average  amount 
planted  around  here.  There  is  usually  a 
good  sale  for  potatoes  here  in  this  farm¬ 
ing  country,  as  many  do  not  raise  enough 
for  their  own  use.  Some  plant  a  few 
beans  now,  as  the  price  is  high.  Our  hay 
and  milk  market  is  in  poor  shape  this  sea¬ 
son.  D.  M.  c. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

.  Old  hay  is  bringing  $2,5  per  ton  ;  corn, 
$1.80  per  bu.  There  are  100  tons  or  more 
of  old  rye  straw  around  here  that  the 
farmers  have  not  been  able  to  move  ;  price 
offered,  $10  per  ton  ;  cannot  get  cars  to 
ship.  Potatoes  bringing  $2  per  bu.  Clover 
hay  a  large  crop ;  Timothy  light  and 
weedy.  Rye  a  good  crop ;  wheat  crop 
fair..  Corn  looks  bad;  too  cold  and  wet; 
early  weeds  got  the  start,  and  there  are 
very  few  good  fields  of  corn  ;  lots  of  poor 
stands.  I\Iost  farmers  have  grain  stacked, 
but  have  more  hay  to  cut.  ir.  R. 

Somerset  Co.,  N.  .1. 

Late  plantings  of  corn  do  not  look  very 
promising.  Corn  which  was  planted  be- 
Kn’e  the  rainy  period  has  a  good  color, 
but  has  grown  slowly.  Wheat  and  rye 
promise  very  good  yields,  and  oats  appear 
unusually  good  in  this  section.  The  hay 
crop  was  fair,  with  quite  some  still  to  be 
cut.  I’otatoes  look  very  promising.  Cows, 
$75  to  $150;  eggs.  50  to  5,5c.  Good  horses, 
,$200  to  ,$.‘100.  C.  H.  f. 

Mercer  Co..  N.  J. 

Did  potatoes,  .50c  jier  bu. ;  no  new  ones 
on  market.  Oats,  95c;  eggs,  40c;  pork, 
dressed.  2:>c  per  lb.;  beef,  by  side,  IGc ; 
fowls,  live,  29c ;  broilers,  live.  o7c ;  but¬ 
ter,  48c.  Milk,  per  cwt.,  at  cheese  fac¬ 
tory,  with  whey  back,  for  first  half  of 
.June,  $2.11.  Spring  grains  are  looking 
good.  Corn  is  very  backward ;  i>otntoes 
are  good.  Hay  crop  only  about  75  per 
cent  of  last  year.  R.  II.  w. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  receive  at  retail  for  butter  50c ; 
eggs,  4Sc ;  dressed  old  fowls,  40c  lb. ; 
live,  old,  32c.  Apples,  new,  about  $1 
per  pk.  ;  beef,  dressed.  15c  lb. ;  pigs.  8  to 
10  weeks  old,  $15  to  $18  per  pair.  Small 
horses  not  much  in  demand  and  price 
anything  you  can  get  foi'  them.  Large 
horses  go  from  $175  up.  Crops  generally 
are  looking  fine;  hay  and  wheat  harvest 
are  in  full  swing,  with  prospects  of  aver¬ 
age  crop.  Apples  a  fair  crop  ;  some  peach¬ 
es  and  plums;  cherries  almost  a  failure. 
We  pay  for  feed  :  Corn,  shelled,  $2  per 
bu. ;  oats,  9,5c  jter  bu. ;  corn,^  oats  and 
barley  chop,  $.3.25  per  cwt.  IVheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  bran  cannot  be  got  at  present. 

Beaver  Co.,  Pa.  R.  n.  E. 


Speeds  UpWorkAtHarvestTime 


Waterloo 
Boy  at  Work  j 


John  Schoepf  & 
Sons,  Seward,  Ne¬ 
braska.  write: 
“We  plowed  42 
acres  with  60  gal¬ 
lons  kerosene  in  5 
days;  we  shelled 
10  loads  corn  in 
2 h  hours;  we 
threshed  16  loads 
clover  and  alfalfa 
in  4i  hours  with  a 
No.  6  huller,  the 
largestin  this  sec¬ 
tion.  We  think 
the  Waterloo  Boy 
as  powerful  and  as 
cheap  to  operate 
as  any  tractor.” 


You  need  to  do  some  fast  work  when  your  stand¬ 
ing  crops  are  ready  to  cut;  and  you  can  rely  upon 
the  Waterloo  Boy  one  man.  three-plow,  cheap  fuel 
tractor  to  make  every  minute  count. 

One  man  can  harvest  25  acres  per  day  with  the 
Waterloo  Boy  and  an  8-foot  grain  binder,  or  10  acres 
per  day  with  a  corn  binder — has  a  threshing  record 
of  16  loads  clover  in  4^  hours. 

Stands  Severe  Endurance  Test 

The  Waterloo  Boy  motor  has  pulled  a  25-H,  P. 
load  for  312  hours  without  stopping.  A  test  run  of 
eight  months  showed  average  kerosene  consump¬ 
tion  of  less  than  U  gallons  per  hour. 

As  efficient  in  the  field  as  at  the  belt — pulls  three 
14"  bottoms  in  heavy  soil,  with  ample  reserve  power. 
Light  weight,  large,  wide  wheels,  with  powerful 
quick-starting  motor  and  easy  control  enable  the 
Waterloo  Boy  to  do  good  work  ‘'where  heavier  trac¬ 
tors  would  not  dream  of  working,”  writes  one  owner. 

Remember,  the  Waterloo  Boy  is  made  and  backed  by  a 
responsible  manufacturer,  and  has  over  four  years  proven 
success  to  its  credit. 

Illustrated  Catalog  sent  free,  shows  why  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  ate  buying  the  Waterloo  Boy.  Write  for  it. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Company 

5300  W.  Third  Avenue  Waterloo,  Iowa 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 


Don’t  throw  away  a  single  bag— 
they're  worth  money  to  you.  rricea  aro 
'way  up  now.  Cash  in  on  all  you  have. 
But  bo  euro  you  grot  our  prices  before 
you  scllasingrlo  one.  Wo  guarantee  most 
liberal  grading.  Over  20  years  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  your  assurance  of  a  square  deal 
every  time.  Wo  buy  any  quantity. 

Freight  paid  on  all  shipmenta  to 
Werthan.  Find  out  what  real  satisfac- 
tion  is.  Write  quick*  stating  what  you 
have.  Address  I 

WERTHAN  BAG  CO.  J 

66  Dock  St.  St.  Louis*  Mo* 


PAVs 

H/GHcfr 

EMpfY 

bags 


Sent  on 
1 0  Days' 
Trial 


Insures  crop  success  In  wetr 
land.  Saves  hillsides.  DlgsV- 
shaped  ditch  in  any  soil.  Ad 
justable  to  narrow  or  wldocnt. 

Mostly  steel.  Reversible, 
Equals  100  men.  Writefor 
free  book,  prices,  terms  and 
money  -  back  g  uarantee. 
[^\Slniplex  Farm  Ditcher  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  Owensboro,  IQr, 


Light  Weight  All-Purpose  Cushman  Motor 

Saves  a  Team  on  Potato  Digger 


Butter.  3Sc  to  40e  per  lb._;  fapiers 
]'  iving  regular  customers  receive  42c  to 
45o.  Butter  fat,  48c  per  lb.  at  Broad- 
r'biu  creamery.  Eggs.  42c.  5'eal,  21c 
1  'r  lb.,  hog-dressed.  New  milch  cows, 
.$70  to  .$90  each.  Wool.  Goverument 
]  rices.  No  lambs  sold  yet.  Fowls,  2,5c 
to  28c  per  lb.  Old  potatoes,  50c  to  (iOc 
pf-r  bu.  This  is  quite  a  timber  country 
and  lumber  and  pulp  wood  is  high.  Hem¬ 
lock,  peeled  and  cut  into  foiir-foot  lengths, 
brings  $10.50  per  cord,  delivered  at  river 
l  ank.  Spruce,'  higher  still.  Crops  are 
biickward  and  help  is  hard  to  get.  5Ve  bad 
a  bad  frost  in  June,  injuring  gardens, 
corn,  beans  and  iiotatoes.  Hay  will  be 
rather  light,  although  it  is  growing  well 
now.  ^  C.  F. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Milk  is  bringing  $1.87  per  hundred; 
cheese,  22%c;  butter,  45e;  eggs,  38c.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  .50c  to  G5c.  Cows,  from  $75  to 
8100.  Hay,  $18  to  $20  per  ton.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  looking  good,  but  grain  and 
corn  are  very  backward.  A  light  crop 
of  hay.  Farmers  paying  $5  a  day  for 
iielp  in  haying.  T.  N.  E. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Hav,  first  grade,  $14 ;  potatoes,  bu., 
75c ;  ‘milk,  3  per  cent,  $2.30 ;  eggs,  45c ; 
butter,  50c.  Hay  is  very  light.  Cab¬ 
bage,  potatoes,  oats  and  corn  are  good. 
The  leading  products  are  milk,  potatoes 
and  cabbage.  F.  T. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

July  3  we  had  one  of  the  heaviest  hail- 
5.' onus  covering  a  narrow  stretch  of  ter- 
l  itory  through  our  township  that  I  have 
ever  witnessed.  On  a  neighbor’s  farm  in 
places  the  hail  lay  in  drifts  over  a  foot 
in  depth,  being  partly  covered  with  de¬ 
bris.  Where  the  storm  struck  the  heaviest 
untold  damage  has  been  done  to  all  crops 
and  gardens.  I  saw  one  field  of  rye  that 
w  as  quite  completely  cut  down,  and  much 
^vheat  was  thrashed  from  the  earlier  rip- 
eaing  heads.  Many  fields  of  beaus  almost 


Old  potatoe.s,  from  85c  to  90c  per  bu. 
Wheat.  $2.10 ;  oats,  $1 ;  corn,  .$2.  Hay, 
.$.30;  straw,  .$18  to  .$20.  Butter,  50c'; 
milk.  Sc  per  qt. ;  eggs,  35c  to  40c.  Chick¬ 
ens.  2.5c  per  lb.  J.  K. 

Behuylkill  Co.,  I’a. 

Eggs,  32c ;  butter,  45c ;  veal  calve.s,  16c 
per  lb.;  hogs,  15c;  cheese,  24c.  _  Our  bay 
crop  is  good  in  this  place.  Grain  is  look¬ 
ing  good  here.  Potatoes  are  good ;  we  are 
looking  for  a  big  crop.  M.  R. 

.Teffersou  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Wheat  in  this  section  has  improved 
much  in  the  last  few  weeks ;  will  make 
about  75  per  cent  normal  crop ;  meadows 
about  the  same.  They  need  rain.  Oats 
are  looking  good  ;  corn,  poor  stand.  Garden 
truck  doing  well,  an  abundance  of  small 
fruit.  No  cherries  nor  peaches ;  a  nor¬ 
mal  apple  crop.  Pastures  are  short  for 
time  of  year.  No  farm  improvement  be¬ 
ing  done.  Home  market :  Wheat,  $1.05 ; 
oats,  65c;  corn,  $1.15;  rye,  $2;  barley, 
$1.  Hay — Timothy,  $18 ;  clover,  $16  : 
Potatoes,  40c;  eggs,  30c  butter,  40c.  Live 
poultry,  22c.  Bran,  $34  per  ton ;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $40 ;  chop  feed,  $02 ;  cornmeal, 
$6.20.  Wool,  62c  per  lb.  Hogs,  per  cwt., 
.$14.50;  beef  cattle,  $10;  veal,  $12.  No 
horses  nor  milch  cows  changing  hands 
now.  The  acreage  in  oats  and  corn  has 
been  much  increased  over  last  year. 

DeKalb  Co.,  Ind.  a.  s.  c. 

I  live  in  the  northern  i)art  of  Oneida 
County  ;  dairying  is  the  chief  occupation 
here.  Butter  sells  at  45c ;  milk,  League 
price.  Potatoes  are  getting  scarce  at  65c 
per  bu.  Veal  calves.  15c  live  weight. 
Eggs,  38c.  Cows  are  shrinking  more  than 
usual  for  this  time  of  year,  though  pas¬ 
tures  seem  good.  Hay  is  about  two-thirds 
crop.  Oats  and  potatoes  are  looking  good. 
Corn  very  poor.  Help  is  scarce  and  we 
pay  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day.  We  do  not 
think  much  of  the  daylight  saving  plan  in 
this  section.  T.  u.  K. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TRIGGER  with  Cushman 

Motor  and  one  team  will  dig 
a  greater  acreage  and  is  easier  on 
horses  than  digger  without  en¬ 
gine  and  four  horses.  Motor  runs 
all  machinery;  horses  merely  pull 
digger  out  of  gear. 

The  steady  even  motion  prevents 
choking  of  digger  and  gives  better 
separation  cf  potatoes  from  dirt — 
leaving  potatoes  on  top  of  loose 
ground. 

Easy  to  operate.  Full  control  by 
one  lever.  Not  necessary  to  stop 
engine  to  stop  digger  machinery. 

Progressive  manufacturers  already 
have  attachments  for  the  Cushman. 

(263A) 

Cushman  Motors  for  All  Farm  Work 

They  do  all  the  work  any  farm  engine  can  do;  besides,  on  account  of  their 
extremely  light  weight  and  steady  operation,  they  do  many  jobs  ordinary 
engines  cannot  do. 

4  H.  P,  weighs  only  190  lbs.  Besides  doing  all 
other  work,  it  may  be  .attached  to  grain  and  corn 
binders,  potato  diggers,  etc.  Steady  power  makes 
it  splendid  engine  for  electric  light  outfits. 

8  H.  P.  weighs  only  320  lbs.  Besides  doing  all 
other  work,  it  may  be  mounted  on  hay  presses,  saw 
rigs,  corn  pickers,  4-hole  corn  shellers,  etc. 

IS  H.  P,  weighs  only  780  lbs,  and  20  H.  P.  only 
1200  lbs.— powerful  2-cylinder  engines  for  heavy 
duty  work  such  as  silo-filling,  shredding,  heavy 
grinding,  threshing,  etc. 

Cushman  Engines  have  Throttling  Governor,  Scheb- 
ler  Carburetor  and  Friction  Clutch  Pulley.  They  are  high 
Krade  enffines— not  cheap,  but  cheap  in  the  long  run.  Ask  for 
book  on  Light-Weight  Engines,  stat'ng  your  power  needs.  3  H*  2-Cvlinf/er  Cushman 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS,  847  N.  21st  St.,  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘^square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Dhy  Weathku. — There  is  no  question 
uboiit  the  (Irougiit  now,  and  there  is  little 
satisfaetion  in  going  back  to  read  what 
we  said  about  the  rain  some  50  days  ago. 
As  usual,  on  our  hills,  the  dry  weather 
(omes  with  hot  wind.s  which  suck  out  the 
moi.sture  (juickly  unless  there  is  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  “niulch’'  01  finely  cultivated  soil 
on  top  to  hold  the  water  in  the  ground. 
( )ur  lower  lields  are  inclined,  naturally, 
to  be  wet,  and  this  drought  suits  them 
well.  On  the  hill,  with  its  thin  layer  of 
soil  over  the  rock,  the  drought  is  serious. 
We  are,  however,  much  better  off  than 
some  other  sections.  There  have  been 
.several  loc.al  showers  which  carried  our 
crops  through.  On  .some  of  the  lighter 
soils  a  few  miles  away  the  ground  is  like 
powder  or  like  a  rock,  according  as  it 
was  worked  in  wet  weather. 

Organic  Matter. — A  drought  of  this 
sort  always  brings  out  the  value  of  humus 
or  organic  niattm-  in  the  soil.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  organic  matter, 
when  well  handled,  acts  like  a  sponge  to 
hold  water,  and  I  think  it  keeps  the  soil 
cooler.  This  is  one  reason  why  we  talk 
so  much  about  cover  crops,  for,  aside  from 
any  other  benefit,  such  a  crop  when 
lilowed  under  at  the  right  time  and  well 
packed  down  will  hold  water  for  the 
crop.  It  Avould  be  easy  to  change  that 
and  make  this  cover  crop  waste  water  if 
you  turned  it  under  lightly  and  hdt  it 
loose  in  the  .soil.  If  that  were  done  .such 
weathei’  as  we  now  have  ■vvnnild  prove 
ruinous,  for  the  warm,  dry  air  would 
work  in  and  steal  every  drop  of  water. 
'I’lien  this  layer  of  dry,  coai-se  tra.sh  just 
Isdow  the  surface  w’ould  prevent  the 
water  b<'low  from  rising  up  to  help  the 
crops.  Where  the  cover  crop  is  packed 
down  firmly  af^er  idowing  it  serves  as  a 
reservoir  in  the  soil  and  holds  moisture. 
This  is  the  .season  when  I  teach  spelling 
with  a  scythe.  A  big  weed,  a  bush  or 
vine  or  bunch  <»f  grass  during  such  a 
drought  is  a  sucker,  for  it  surely  sucks 
useful  moistui-e  from  the  soil  and  lets  it 
go  into  the  air.  When  you  cut  off  that 
weed  and  lay  it  on  the  gi’ound  around  a 
plant  or  tree  you  change  the  e  into  an  o 
and  cut  out  the  k,  making  the  sucker  into 
a  succor,  for  it  st<^ps  wasting  moisture 
end  starts  in  to  conserve  it.  My  hoys 
are  not  very  enthusiastic  over  this  scythe 
spelling,  for  it  means  hauling  weeds, 
ti-ash,  brush  or  whatever  we  can  cut.  and 
l)iling  it  around  the  trees.  Youth  wants 
to  see  immediate  results^ — and  it  is  sin¬ 
gular,  too,  since  all  the  future  helongs  to 
youth.  It  seems  like  small  business  to 
]  i!e  all  tins  trash  around  fia'es  when  we 
i:ii.":l.t  be  i-u.shing  something  olf  to  market 
with  the  truck.  But  these  weeds  will  get 
their  work  in  later,  and  next  year  peojjle 
v.iil  come  and  wonder  ho"  ’  e  ever  got 
such  color  and  growth  with  so  little  culti¬ 
vation. 

Soi'Tii  .Ter.sey. — I  went  down  to  Glass- 
boro,  N.  ,T..  last  week,  to  attend  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural  .So- 
ci(‘ty.  That  country  is  worse  off  than  we 
are  for  moisture.  The  soil  is  natui-ally 
light  and  they  have  had  little  rain.  It  is 
a  great  tomato  country,  and  this  yc'ar  the 
ci'op  is  coming  on  earlier  than  usual.  The 
hot  weather  is  hurting  it,  and  there  will 
be  serious  loss  unless  they  have  rain 
s<mn.  A  farmer  from  the  rockj^  hills  of 
this  section  or  a  Western  grain  grower 
would  hardly  know  where  to  find  himself 
in  that  level,  sandy  country.  If  he  had 
no  vision  beyond  the  crops  and  metlnals 
of  his  own  neighborhood  he  would  he 
likely  to  call  it  a  forsaken  place,  with 
))oor  opportunities  for  making  a  living. 
Yet  those  farmers,  who  know  how  to  do 
it,  have  made  South  Jersey  about  the 
most  profitable  farming  section  in  the 
country.  I  think  that  in  the  future  this 
section  is  to  play  a  great  part  in  i)rovid- 
ing  food  for  our  bi.g  Eastern  cities.  But 
a  man  must  know  how  to  do  it.  I  have 
heard  men  crack  their  jokes  about  Jer.sey 
mo.squitoes  and  “.Tersey  sand,”  without 
knowing  that  New  .Tersc'.v  has  fought 
mosquitoes  as  no  other  State  has  done, 
and  that  in  old  times  the  Avorld  was  fed 
from  the  light,  sandy  soibs.  The  “deserts.” 
so  called,  were  the  granaries  of  the  world, 
for  just  as  soon  as  they  jiut  the  water 
on  this  light  .soil  it  ijroduc(‘d  the  most 
wonderful  crops.  With  a  fair  wattu"  .sup- 


comes  to.  Here 
for  a  truck  load 

is  one 

commission 

2  bask. 

.  No.  2 

,  sour 

at 

$3.00 

4  bask. 

,  No.  1 

,  sour 

at 

1.00 

8  bask..  No.  2, 

sweet 

at 

3.00 

27  bask.. 

No.  1, 

sweet 

at 

3.021/. 

1)  bask.,  No.  ], 

Iiilipiu 

at 

2.*25 

1  bask., 

No.  2, 

pippin 

at 

1.00 

Commission 


.i:72..TS 

7.24 


.$G5.14 

In  this  case  the  No.  2  fruit  were  wind¬ 
falls,  most  of  them  brui.sed.  The  baskets 
held  144  bushel,  which  makes  this  fruit 
run  from  .$2.40  to  .$5.40  lau-  baiu’cl.  Much 
of  it  could  not  be  sold  at  any  ])rice  in 
f(jrm(>r  years.  This  was  not  our  best 
load — one  of  54  baskets  brought  <-onsid- 
erably  more.  This  kind  of  fruit  sf'cms  to 
b<‘  used  for  making  pies.  They  cut  out 
the  bruise,  .slice  up  what  is  left  and  turn 
out  a  pie  which  retails  in  a  restaurant 
all  the  way  from  .50  cents  to  .$1.20!  Gne 
baking  firm  in  this  city  uses  150  big 
baskets  of  such  fruit  every  day  !  .  .  . 

(Continued  on  page  1)(!0) 


ply  these  lighter  and  quicker  soils  are 
superior  to  the  heavier  soils,  and  you 
must  remember  that  South  Jersey  is  prac¬ 
tically  an  island — its  climate  tempered 
by  the  surrounding  water.  One  great 
value  of  .such  soils  is  the  ability  to  grow 
the  finest  of  cover  crops  for  manuring. 
As  for  water,  I  expect  some  da.v  to  see 
on  that  level  country  big  irrigating  canals, 
after  the  Chinese  fashion,  holding  the 
waste  rain  w'atcr  now  lost,  and  most  of 
the  fresh  water  from  far  up  the  Hcl.aware 
I’iver. 

The  Meeting. — There  was  a  great 
crowd — i)i-obably  near  2.500  jteople — gath¬ 
ered  on  the  fruit  farm  of  IMr.  Stanger. 
2  he  d.ay  for  holding  Summer  meetings 
indoors  has  gone  by.  Tl)ey  want  to  get 
out  close  to  the  trees  and  fields.  Ten 
years  ago  I  went  to  Glassboro  to  attend 
a  former  meeting.  At  that  time  we  drove 
in  a  stage  behind  a  cotiple  of  tired  hor.se!5. 
This  year  wc  rushed  over  the  road  in  a 
car.  Then  there  were  hardly  a  dozen  cars 
on  the  ground — objects  of  great  curiosity. 
This  year  there  were  over  400  cars  on 
hand.  Ion  could  hardly  find  a  horse. 
Then  there  was  hardly  a  motor  truck 
Used  on  a  farm  in  that  section.  Now 
tlu're  are  dozens  of  them  rushing  about. 
Ten  years  ago  I  told  A.  T.  Bepp  that  I 
thought  it  might  pay  him  to  look  up 
some  of  the  rather  crude  tractors  then 
talked  about.  Tie  said  he  doubt(*d  whellu'r 
they  would  ever  be  Avorth  anything.  Yet 
on  this  farm  I  saw  a  light  tractor  pulling 
two  big  disk-harrows  up  and  down  tlu' 
orchard  faster  than  horses  could  travel. 
It  makes  one  wonder  what  will  be  found 
in  the  section  10  years  hence!  The 
crowd,  too,  is  different.  Eor  many  years 
these  meetings  were  made  up  almost  en-  | 
tirely  of  middle-aged  men.  Now  and  then  ! 
a  woman  would  come  along.  At  this 
meeting  the  .vounger  men  seemed  to  be  in 
the  majorit.v,  and  there  were  hundreds  of 
interested  women.  Down  in  that  .section 
the  introduction  of  power  and  more  skill¬ 
ful  handling  of  crops  have  brought  the 
younger  people  in.  No  one  can  fully 

realize  what  the  Bed  Ci’oss  has  done  and 
is  doing  for  farm  women.  It  has  given 
them  organization  and  led  to  business 
methods  and  improvement  in  farm  work. 

1  think  this  Bed  Cross  work  in  its  effect 
upon  women  is  going  to  show  wondeiTul 
results  in  the  future,  both  in  .social  and 
business  life  for  the  farm.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  the  farm  meetings  this 
year  a;'e  larger  and  far  more  serious  than 
ever  before.  There  is  one  settled  deter¬ 
mination  that  this  war  must  be  carried 
through  to  a  finish.  Most  people  put  that 
above  all  else.  Then  there  is  the  belief 
that  we  do  not  need  more  .scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  half  as  much  as  we  do  the  ability  to 
g(‘t  togethei-  and  combine  our  interests 
and  our  credit  .  \Ye  are  going  to  learn 
how  fo  do  it  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
help  of  all  will  come  from  the  farm 
woman  through  the  training  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

Crops. — The  heat  drove  the  early  ap¬ 
ples  along  fast,  and  a  high  wind  hatted 
many  of  them  out  into  the  field.  When 
one  of  these  delic.ate  early  varieties  falls 
50  feet  or  more  from  tlie  top  of  a  t*-ee  it 
does  not  dent  the  ground,  hut  it  does 
bruise  the  apple.  We  pick<‘d  what  we 
could  and  gathered  some  of  the  windfalls 
and  sent  them  to  New  York.  Some  one 
wants  to  know  what  a  load  of  such  fruit 


SAVES 

ALL  THE  CORN 

You  can  prevent  useless  waste  of 
corn  by  continuing  to  fill  your  Silo 
until  the  silage  is  thoroughly  set¬ 
tled.  Fill  and  refill  your  Silo  to 
capacity  with  a 

Papec  Ensilage  Cutter 

After  you  have  stored  all  the  corn 
possible  in  your  Silo,  shred  the  dry 
stalks  remaining  with  a  Papec 
equipped  with  shredder  knives. 
Don’t  allow  the  fodder  to  stand  in 
the  fields  over  winter. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  the 
“Papec”—  The  Ensilage  Cutter 
Plus.  Write  for  our  1918  catalog. 
It  may  save  you  from  $75.00  to 
$150.00  yearly  in  your  own  feeding 
costs. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

110  Main  Street,  Shortaville,  N.Y. 

25  Convenient  Dieiributing  Point* 


CLIM^XI^ 


The  oil-tempered,  thin,  straight-edged 
knives  with  the  inward  shear  that  cuts 
faster  on  less  power.  Many  other 

Exclusive  Features 

Investigate  today 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Stocks  carried  in  all  different  centers 
for  quick  shipment.  Write  us  for  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 


WARSAW -WILKINSON  CO. 
104  Highland  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

.Vonic  terrifonj  open  for  lii^e  dealers 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

are  built  for  the  man  who 
knowaquality.  Staves  dipped 
incresote  preservative;  bound 
by  extra  strong  hoops.  Safe¬ 
like  doors  keep  silage  sweet. 
Anchorage  system  prevents 
blowing  over. 

ff''nte  for  folder.  Order 
and  s 


early  ana  save  money. 

THE  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFC.  CO. 
336  We8tSt.,Ruflanif,  Vf. 

tihi; 
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Get  this  Ree  Book 


Write  today  and  get 
this  wonderful  iiook 
aix»ut  silage  and  dairy 
pmfit.  Tells  why  Harder 
Silos  arc  liig  money  earn¬ 
ers.  Scud  postal  now  to 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  11  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 


SAVE MONEY 
by  buying  NOW. 

I.innljer  is  h.ard  to  get  and  price  is 
cliiiibiiig  higher.  I.ibcrul  ca^k 
an. I  curly  Khlpnieiitdlseuiiiita. 
Take  no  chances  on  late  del¬ 
iveries  this  year.  A  Olulio 
Silo  i.“yoiir  bestbctthisycar. 

Adjustable  door-frame  with 
ladder  conibined.  5-foot 
extension  Roof  makes  coin- 
I)lete  silo  with  less  expense. 
\V  liidow  free. 

H11.V  Now— Ship  Now— Pay 
Now — Save  Now — Write  Now. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  2-12  WHlow  St.  Sidney.  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Mogul  Ensilage  Cutters 
and  Heavi  Duti  Engines 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO 
EARLY  BUYERS 


lABOR-SAVING  IS  NOW  A  NECESSIH, 

Mogul  Ensilage  Cutter.  Space  in  an  advt.  is  not  possible  to  tell  yon  of  these  efficient  tools,  but 
our  catalog  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  machines— it  will  tell  you  why  you  need  them;  it  will 
show  you  why  you  can’t  afford  to  do  without  them,  at  the  remarkably  low  prices  we  are 
making.  Kemcmher,  you  get  high-class  equipment  at  specially  low  prices  if  you  act  quickly. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


Help  Save  the  Canadian  Crops 

When  Our  Own  Harvest  Requirements  are  Completed 

United  States  Help  Badly  Needed 
Harvest  Hands  Wanted 

Military  demands  from  a  limited  population  have  made  such  a 
scarcity'-  of  farm  help  in  Canada  that  the  appeal  of  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  United  States  Government  for 

Help  to  Harvest  the  Canadian  Grain  Crop  of  1918 

Meets  -with  a  request  for  all  available  assistance  to  go  forward  as 
soon  as  our  c/wn  crop  is  secured. 

The  Allied  Armies  must  be  fed  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
save  every  bit  of  the  crop  of  the  Continent — American  and  Canadian. 
Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get  a 

Warm  Welcome,  Good  Wages,  Good  Board 
and  Find  Comfortable  Homes 

A  card  entitlin.g  the  holder  to  a  rate  of  one  cent  per  mile  from 
Canadian  Boundary  points  to  destination  and  return  will  be  given  to 
all  Harvest  Applicants.  Every  facility  will  be  afforded  for  admission 
into  Canada  and  return  to  the  United  States.  Information  as  to 
wages,  railway  rates  and  routes,  may  be  had  from  the 

UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

BRANCHES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES  OF  THE  U.  S. 
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The  Potato;  Its  Origin  and  History 

The  enclosed  sheet  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun,  on  which  appears  an  article 
entitled  “Personality  of  the  Potato.’’  is 
sent  for  your  consideration.  The  article 
contains  so  many  statements  at  variance 
with  all  that  I  have  read  of  the  history 
and  character  of  the  growth  of  the  potato, 
presuming,  as  I  must,  that  the  white  or 
“Irish”  potato  is  the  one  referred  to, 
that  I  would  ask,  if  the  article  strikes 
you  as  it  does  me,  that  you  republish  it 
with  the  hope  that  some  of  your  readers 
will  take  enough  interest  to  tell  us  the 
truth  about  the  potato.  j.  M.  C. 

Tottenville,  N.  Y. 

Here  is  the  article  referred  to : 

The  potato,  or  Solanura  tuberosum,  is 
an  anomaly  among  edible  vegetables  in 
that  it  is  neither  a  fruit,  a  bud  nor  a  root, 
but  just  a  tuber.  It  is  a  “swelling  of  an 
underground  branch,”  but  why  it  acts 
that  wav,  what  causes  the  branch  to  swell 
and  become  a  “spud”  is  still  a  mystery. 
Scientists  are  not  agreed,  but  the  prevail¬ 
ing  opinion  is  that  “it  is  the  presence  of 
a  fungus,  Fusarium  solani,  which,  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  underground  shoots,  irritates 
them  and  causes  them  to  swell.” 

Historically,  it  is  a  newcomer  among 
table  staples!  By  no  means  a  parvenu, 
since  it  has  an  Aztec  or  Inca  ancestry  of 
countless  generations,  it  is  but  a  recent 
addition  to  the  diet  of  most^  of  the  world. 
Contrary  to  the  popular  belief,  it  is  prob- 
ablv  not  a  native  of  North  America.  The 
vegetable  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  took 
back  to  England  from  Virginia  has  been 
shown,  beyond  much  doubt,  to  have  been 
the  sweet  potato — a  bird  of  very  different 
plumage. 

The  potato  emerges  into  modern  his¬ 
tory  with  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Peru. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  Croiiica  de  Peru  of 
Pedro  Cieca,  published  in  1.553.  who  calls 
it  the  “battata,”  or  “papa.”  It  had 
been  found  growing  wild  in  the  Andes 
and  was  also  cultivated  by  the  Peruvians. 
The  monk  Hieronymus  Cardanus  took  it 
to  Spain*.  It  w'as  carried  thence  to  Italy, 
then  to  Belgium  and  so  to  England.  For 
many  decades  it  was  merely  a  botanical 
curiosity,  atlhough  the  Royal  Society 
urged  its  cultivation  in  16G3.  Yet  the 
learned  Charbaeus.  writing  in  IGGG.  calls 
it  one  of  the  “plantae  malignae  et  veue- 
natae.” 

The  Fungus  Theory  Disproved 


the  plant  may  die  of  old  age,  if  it  is  not 
killed  in  some  other  way,  and  still  be  per¬ 
petuated  by  the  tuber.  This  means  of 
propagation  has  an  advantage  over  the 
seed  habit  in  that  it  does  not  require 
transfer  of  pollen  to  initiate  development, 
and  none  of  the  factors  of  seed  and  pol¬ 
len  sterility  are  involved.  It  has  disad¬ 
vantages  in  that  by  this  means  of  repro¬ 
duction  hybridization  is  not  possible,  and 
the  tuber  also  lends  itself  more  readily 
to  the  inroads  of  disease  than  does  the 
seed.  The  tuber  shares  with  the  seed  the 
advantage  of  multiplying  the  plant,  for 
there  is  the  possibility  of  not  only  many 
tubers  on  a  single  individual,  but  each 
eye  on  each  tuber  has  the  potentiality  of 
giving  rise  to  a  new  plant, 

TIIOS.  A  TATLOB. 

National  Agricultural  Department. 

History  of  the  Potato 

The  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Wight  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting,  as  it  traces  the  history 
of  the  potato  and  gives  the  results  of  a 
thorough  reseai’ch  through  the  South 
American  languages  as  well  as  through 
sections  where  wild  potatoes  are  said  to 
thrive.  Mr.  Wight  concludes  that: 

The  cultivation  of  the  potato  was, 
therefore,  probably  confined  previous  to 
the  discovery,  to  the  mountain  regions  of 
western  tropical  South  America,  where 
the  altitude  was  sufficient  to  afford  a 
temperate  climate,  and  to  Chile,  where  it 
was  introduced  by  the  Inca  invasion,  re¬ 


corded  as  having  taken  place  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  or  more  probably  by 
some  previous  incursion  of  Central  An¬ 
dean  tribes  into  Central  Chile  and  thence 
southward  gradually  nearly  to  the  point 
of  the  present  range  under  cultivation. 
It  was  probably  not  known  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  previous  to  their  conquest  of  Peru. 
Its  introduction  into  Europe,  doubtless 
first  going  into  Spain,  occurred  between 
1.532  and  1580,  with  the  probability  that 
it  took  place  between  1532  and  1550.  Its 
introduction  into  Spain,  however,  long 
remained  unknown  except  to  compara¬ 
tively  few,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  was 
carried  to  Italy  more  than  a  year  or  two 
previous  to  the  time  tubers  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  Clusius.  Apparently  it  was 
taken  from  Spain  direct  to  Italy,  and 
was  not  introduced  into  France  until  a 
later  date. 

Mr.  Wight  says  that  the  Spaniards  car¬ 
ried  the  potato  to  Mexico.  It  was  not 
grown  there  until  they  introduced  it.  He 
does  not  think  the  root  carried  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  to  England  from  Virginia 
was  the  potato,  but  more  likely  Apios  tu- 
berosa,  or  ground  nut.  Sir  Francis  Drake 
visited  the  Roanoke  colony  in  1556  and 
carried  the  colonists  back  to  England. 
Possibly  the  potatoes  which  later  appeared 
in  England  were  on  Drake’s  ship  when 
he  reached  Roanoke  and  went  on  with 
him.  Mr.  Wight  finds  potatoes  mentioned 
in  an  English  catalogue  in  1597,  but  it 


was  merely  as  a  sort  of  botanical  curi¬ 
osity.  It  was  not  used  as  food  to  any 
extent  for  many  years — a  deep  prejudice 
existing  against  it.  As  for  its  use  in 
North  America,  Mr.  Wight  says  it  was 
introduced  into  this  country  from  Ire¬ 
land  in  1719  by  a  colony  of  Presby¬ 
terian  Irish  who  settled  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Most  people  seem  to  think  that  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  found  the  Indians 
raising  potatoes  and  obtained  the  tuber 
from  them.  There  is  nothing  to  that 
story.  Even  as  late  as  1740  there  was 
such  a  prejudice  against  the  potato  that 
apprentices  would  stipulate  in  a  contract 
with  masters  that  they  were  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  eat  potatoes.  Mr.  Wight  gives 
some  interesting  facts  about  native  pota¬ 
to  growing,  which  we  will  print  later. 


Mks.  NRWI.YWED  went  to  the  grocery 
store  to  do  her  morning  marketing,  de¬ 
termined  that  the  grocer  should  not  take 
advantage  of  her  youth  and  inexperience. 
“These  eggs  are  dreadfully  small,”  she 
criticised.  “I  know  it,”  he  answered. 
“But  that’s  the  kind  the  farmer  bring.s 
me.  They  are  just  fresh  from  the  coun¬ 
try  this  morning,”  “Yes,”  said  the  bride, 
“and  that’s  the  trouble  with  those  far¬ 
mers.  They  are  so  anxious  to  get  their 
eggs  sold  that  they  take  them  off  the 
nest  too  soon  !” — ^Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


VlBlUmTlfigBTiyyyillllllllll  l  . ||ii'riiiffrinnoQqpwwininiinrinrimH 


I  am  sending  herewith  a  copy  of  a 
paper  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight,  botanist  in 
this  Bureau,  entitled  “Origin.  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Primitive  Culture  of  the  Potato.” 
This  paper  was  presented  by  Mr.  Wight 
before  the  1916  meeting  of  the  National 
Potato  Growers’  Association,  and  pub- 
li.shed  in  their  proceedings. 

With  regard  to  the  statement  in  the 
newspaper  clipping  that  it  is  the  prevail¬ 
ing  opinion  of  scientists  that  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  potato  tubers  is  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  fungus  which._  growing  in  the 
underground  shoots,  irritates  them  and 
causes  them  to  swell,  our  specialists  ad¬ 
vise  me  that  there  is  no  evidence  what¬ 
ever  that  Fusarium  solani  or  any  other 
fungus  is  the  cause  of  the  tuberization 
in  the  Irish  potato. 

Bernard,  a  French  scientist,  who  stud¬ 
ied  the  relation  of  fungi  to  tuberization 
in  orchids,  suggested  the  tlmory  that  fungi 
might  cause  tuber  formation  in  the  po¬ 
tato.  His  evidence  was  not  convincing 
and  subsequent  woi’kors  have  brought  his 
conclusions  into  discredit  .  Dr.  C.  S. 
Gager  of  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden 
has  probably  given  the  best  answer  to  the 
question  of  why  the  potato  plants  form 
tubers.  He  says:  “We  may  ascertain 
experimentally  what  external  conditions 
or  combination  of  circumstances  must  be 
realized  in  order  that  tubers  may  re.sult. 
but  that  they  form  at  all  is  because  the 
plant  is  Solanum  tuberosum  (potato) 
rather  than  Pisum  sativum  (pea)  or  So- 
ianum  dulcamara  (nightshade).” 

The  tuber  of  the  “Irish”  or  white  po¬ 
tato  is  a  modified  portion  of  the  stem.  In 
tliis  respect  it  differs  from  that  of  the 
sweet  potato,  which  is  an  enlarged  por¬ 
tion  of  the  root.  The  main  stem  of  the 
Irish  potato  extends  vertically  above  and 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  both  the 
aerial  and  subterranean  portions  branch¬ 
ing.  The  aeri.al  branches  bear  leaf  buds 
along  their  sides  at  more  or  less  regular 
intervals,  and  leaf  buds  are  also  located 
on  the  underground  branches  of  the  stem. 
The  tips  of  the  latter  become  enlarged  by 
grow'th  and  storage  of  water  and  food 
materials.  It  is  the.se  enlarged  tips  which 
are  the  tubers,  bearing  leaf  buds  in  little 
groups  which  are  commonly  known  as 
“eyes.”  The  true  roots  of  the  plant  de- 
veiop  from  the  region  of  the  union  of  the 
main  stem  and  its  underground  branches. 

The  tuber  plays  a  very  important  role 
in  the  economy  of  the  potato  plant.  Be¬ 
ing  a  structure  in  which  food  is  stored 
abundantly  in  the  form  of  starch,  it  be¬ 
comes  an  organ  for  tiding  the  plant  over 
unfavorable  periods.  The  subterranean 
position  protects  it  against  low  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  the  heavy  cork  envelope  pre-  I 
vents  the  loss  of  water  during  dry  peri¬ 
ods,  so  that  the  entire  remainder  of  the 
plant  may  be  killed  by  low  or  high  tem¬ 
peratures  or  drought  and  still  the  tuber 
will  continue  to  live,  and  upon  the  return 
of  favorable  temperature  and  moisture  re¬ 
lations  will  sprout  and  develop  new 
plants.  It  is  true  also  that  the  longevity 
of  the  tuber  is  greater  than  any  other 
iiurt  of  the  plant  except  the  seed,  so  that 


Why  live  stock  prices 
go  up  and  down 


WHEN  there  is  more  dressed  meat 
on  the  market  than  there  is  con¬ 
sumer  demand  for  it,  meat  and  live 
stock  prices  go  down. 

But  when  the  consumer  demand  for 
m.eat  is  greater  than  the  supply,  meat 
and  live  stock  prices  go  up. 

This  is  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
It  is  the  law  that  determines  the  prices 
the  producer  gets  for  his  cattle. 

*  *  *  * 

Between  the  producer  of  live  stock 
on  one  hand  and  the  consumer  of  dressed 
meat  on  the  other  hand  is  the  service  of 
the  packer. 

The  packer  turns  the  live  stock  into 
dressed  meat  and  by-products  and  then 
distributes  them  to  the  retailer. 

Out  of  every  dollar  the  packer  re¬ 
ceives  for  this  meat  and  by-products  he 
pays  90  cents,  approximately,  for  the 
cattle. 


The  remaining  10  cents  on  the  dollar 
must  pay  for  dressing,  freight  to  mar¬ 
ket,  operation  of  distributing  houses,  and 
in  most  cases  delivery  to  the  retailer. 

Out  of  what  is  left  must  come  the 
packer’s  profit.  For  Sw’fi:  &  Company 
during  1917  this  amounted  to  a  net 
profit  of  of  a  cent  per  pound  of  beef. 
On  a// products,  it  was  only  a  little  over 
half  a  cent  per  pound. 

A  reasonable  profit  margin  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  packer  to  operate  without 
endangering  the  efficiency  of  the  business 
and  its  value  to  the  producer  as  a  mar¬ 
keting  agency  for  live  stock.  Complete 
elimination  of  these  profits  would  have 
practically  no  effect  on  the  farm  prices 
of  live  stock  nor  the  retail  prices  of  meat. 

Swift  &  Company  will  gladly  co-oper¬ 
ate  in  the  carrying  out  of  any  national 
policy  that  will  tend  to  steady  the  prices 
of  live  stock  and  meat. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  with  more  than  20,000  stockholders 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreiprn  countries  in  the  rniversal  I»ostal  Cnion.  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8^  marks,  or  10>*  francs.  Remit  in  money  oi*der,  express 
oi-der,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  I*ost  OfUce  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  76  cents  per  apate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
udvertisej's  unkiiown  to  us  ;  and  casli  must  accomjmny  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

V7 G  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  bv  a  respon- 
Pible  ^V  e  use  every  i>os.siblo  j>recaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 

renable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  pood  anv  loss 
to  paid  subwHbers  sustain<*<l  by  trustinp  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon- 
si))h;  axlvertisers  or  misle^uiinp  advertis<*mehts  in  our  columns,  and  anv 
FUi'h  j)ul)Iicly  exposed.  VVe  are  also  often  called  upon 

to  ajijiist  dilrercnces  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest. 
r'“spo!isible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willinplv  use  our  poi>d 
offiC(?8  to  this  en/1,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confiised'with  dishonest 
t  lansjictions.  >\  e  protect  subscribers  apainst  roppies.  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
^otK•e  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  ns  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  Nkw- 
1  orkkr  when  writinp  the  advertiser. 


Many  Ptranse  pro])osifions  are  put  up  to  us  for 
advice  or  settleiueut.  In  many  cases  it  would 
l  e  quite  impossible  for  an  outsider  or  stranprer  to 
rnderstand  the  i)ersonalitics  involved,  and  we  can 
only  .dve  {general  advice.  In  one  case  a  tenant  took 
a  farm,  and  as  a  part  of  the  conlract  agreed  to  .seed 
as  much  wheat  in  the  Fall  as  he  found  ^:rowin^  in 
the  Spring  when  he  look  the  farm.  The  next  year 
he  left  the  ])lace.  and  tiie  owner  found  that  there 
was  a  little  nndor  one  acre  of  wheat  less  than  he 
had  the  provions  year.  A  controversy  arose  between 
the  tenant  and  the  owner  as  to  how  this  should  he 
made  uj).  The  owner  demanded  .$70  to  $.^0,  as  he 
said  an  acre  of  good  wheat  ought  to  bring  that  mnen 
in  these  war  prices  for  grain  and  straw.  The 
tenant  offei-ed  to  pay  the  cost  of  seeding  one  acre  of 
wheat  and  one-half  the  price  of  the  seed.  Who  was 
right?  Was  the  owner  .iustifiod  in  demandin,g  AVhat 
the  acre  of  wheat  would  have  hron.ght;  ot-  was  the 
tenant  fair  in  offering  the  cost  of  putting  the 
M’heat  in? 

* 

Few  .lerseymen  seem  to  realize  that  the  last 
New  .Tei’sey  Legislature  appointed  a  committee 
to  go  over  tlie  school  laws  and  suggest  revision, 
lion.  E.  T.  Gill  of  Trenton  is  chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee,  and  we  understand  that  he  wants  to  hear 
from  men  and  women  Avho  are  interested  in  schools. 
At  any  rate,  he  and  his  committee  ought  to  know 
what  country  ]ieople  want  in  the  rural  schools.  lie 
will  not  he  likely  to  know  unless  farm  men  and 
women  tell  him.  The  school  laws  in  all  our  Eastern 
States  need  overhauling.  If  we  leave  it  entirely  to 
(lie  educators  Are  never  shall  have  satisfactory 
.schools.  The  pai’ents  and  tax-payers  must  liaA’e 
so’ue  say  about  it.  As  is  the  case  in  New  York, 
Ave  think  the  people  best  qualified  to  di.scuss  our 
j’ural  schools  are  the  Avomen  Avho  once  taught  school 
and  now  haA’e  children  of  their  own  to  be  educated. 
\Ve  liope  the  country  Jerseymen  and  JerspyAvomeu 
will  make  themselves  heard  before  this  committee. 

* 

Evekyaviiehe  I  go  the  men  are  feeling  loyal  to  the 
gevernment,  but  very  nnich  dis.sati.sfied  beoaii.se  of  the 
strict  regulation  of  raAV  material  and  so  high  jirices  for 
the  same  when  ready  to  u.se.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  lielp 
you  at  any  time,  as  I  am  deejily  interested  in  the  Avork 
you  are  trying  to  do.  1  am  doing  my  best  to  get  the 
farmers  in  onr  community  to  get  after  the  editor  of 
the  J\'oclirsier  Jfe7'old  in  regard  to  his  attitude  toward 
tlie  farmers.  Tlie  people  in  the  city,  especially  business 
men,  are  thinking  for  themselves  these  days.  I  always 
take  lime  to  talk  Avheu  I  find  anyone  Avho  is  at  all 
interested.  G.  B.  o. 

S  everyone  ought  to  kiiOAV  by  this  time.  The 
11.  N.-l'.  believes  that  most  of  the  consumers 
in  toAvn  and  city  Avonld,  if  they  could  understand  the 
.'•itnation,  side  Avith  the  farmers  and  gladly  do  a  more 
direct  bu.siness  Avith  them.  The  trouble  is  lar.gely 
due  to  the  influence  of  some  city  papers  Avhlch  do 
their  best  thron,gh  sneer  and  falsehood  to  abu.se  or 
ridicule  country  people.  This  is  creating  a  class 
j>re.iudice  AA'hich  ought  not  to  exist  among  people  of 
the  great  middle  class.  The  remedy  is  srggested  by 
this  correspondent — get  right  after  the  papers  Avhich 
j'.ct  in  this  Avay. 

AIvE  tiiere  any  practical  farmers  not  connected 
Avith  any  of  the  various  State  organizations 
Arho  Avill  argue  seriously  for  the  New  York  farmers’ 
in.stitntes?  We  have  done  onr  best  to  call  out  such 
1  ackers,  hut  tlins  far  they  have  not  appeared.  The 
great  ma.ioi-ity  of  people  Avho  have  thus  far  dhs- 
cii.s:-'ed  the  matter  do  not  seem  to  care  Avhether  the 
institutes  liA’e  or  die.  Tliese  meetings  must  huA'e 
f"iends  somewhere.  We  Avant  to  knoAv  Avho  they 
a.re  and  Avhat  arguments  they  have  to  pre.sent.  In 
these  Avar  times,  Avhen  we  all  have  to  economize 
and  cut  out  tlie  useless  things  in  order  to  Ha’c.  there 
i.s  no  use  carrying  any  public  function  after  it  be¬ 
comes  ornamental  or  useful  merely  to  a  limited 
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class.  From  Avhat  comes  to  ns.  it  Avonld  seem  that 
tlie  Npaa-  York  farmers'  institutes  liaA'C  entered  that 
class.  Tlierefore  avo  make  this  special  call  for  prac¬ 
tical  and  independent  farmers  avIio  Avant  them 
<-ontiniied. 

rs 

The  Germans  have  said  how  they  aa-ouIiI  force  their 
enemies  when  victory  Avas  Avon  to  suiqily  them  Avith 
raw^  materials  for  them  to  manufacture,  then  sell  ns 
and  the  re.st  of  the  Avnrld.  When  we  are  A’ictorions  Avh.v 
may  Ave  not  force  tliem  to  suppl.v  ns  Avith  potash  on 
more  just  terms  than  in  the  jiast?  They  have  it  in 
enormous  .supply,  and  should  lie  comiiolled  to  i)ay  a 
large  indemnity  in  that  much-needed  element.  Indem¬ 
nity  could  iie  paid  i)y  Germany,  in  potash,  to  the 
A'arious  gOAmrnmeiits.  in  A'ahie  equal  to  the  bonds  issued 
AVitli  interest  added,  and  the  potash  sold  to  farmers 
direct  or  through  fertilizer  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
thus  cancelling  the  bonds.  I  haA'e  seen  no  mention  of 
this  idea  in  any  paper.  e.  r.  robtxrox. 

Of  course  the  first  part  of  any  .such  program  is  to 
Avhip  Germany  so  thoroughly  that  she  cannot  make 
any  “German  peace.”  It  is  true  that  the  German 
tJoA'crnment  is  reported  as  .saying  that  they  AA’onld 
compel  England  to  pay  in  avooI.  Russia  in  leather. 
France  in  Avine 'and  art  and  Italy  in  oil  and  fruit, 
and  other  nations  in  AAiieat.  meat  and  money.  That 
little  hill  Avill  not  he  presented  to  Fnclo  Sam.  and 
Germany  Avill  not  he  permitted  to  monopolize  her 
potash  dej'O.sits.  Within  a  fc'AV  years  Ave  think  the 
j'Ota.sh  from  Spain  and  increasing  supplies  in  thi.s 
country  Avill  snpidy  onr  needs;  Germany  Avill  not 
liaA'e  any  monoply.  luit  must  comitele  in  the  Avorid’s 
market  much  as  she  did  Avitli  her  beet  sugar  before 
the  Avar.  This  nation  is  not  engaged  in  any  AA-.ar 
of  conquest,  and  is  pledged  to  tho  highest  ideals  in 
.settlemeiit  of  Avar  issues,  hut  Germany  will  have  to 
j>ay  a  torrilde  price  for  her  crime. 

* 

The  Loaf  of  Bread 

In  lOl.’l  the  farmer  received  2.a  per  cent  of  tho  price 
of  a  loaf  of  bread  for  his  Avheat  The  miller  took  six 
per  cent  for  his  toll,  including  tlie  cost  of  containers 
for  the  flour.  I’lie  baker  and  distributor  got  <!.S  per 
cent  of  the  retail  cost. 

In  the  first  months  of  lOlS  the  farmer  fared  better. 
He  got  45  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  lo.af.  fl’lie 
miller,  from  14  per  cent,  to  Avhieh  his  part  rose  in 
1017,  had  been  brought  doAvn  once  more  to  six  per 
cent.  The  baker  and  distributor  had  cut  doAvn  their 
.share  to  40  per  cent. 

It  is  discouraging  to  see  this  fooli.sh  old  falsehood 
still  running  tlirongli  the  daily  papers.  This  time 
it  from  the  Rochester  Union.  We  have  again  and 
a.gain  shoAA’u  up  this  statement.  On  page  020  Ave 
printed  the  actual  figures  regarding  three  different 
loaves  of  bread  and  one  i)opnlar  cereal  Avhich  Ave 
bought  here  in  Noaa'  York  : 

Per  cent  of 

Ounces  of  Farmer’.s  consumer’s 


Rread 

Avheat 

Cost 

Share 

dollar 

No.  1 . 

,  1 7.25 

1.5c 

3.Sc 

25 

No.  2 . 

10.50 

10c 

2..3C 

23 

No.  3 . 

13  50 

15c 

3c 

20 

Cereal . 

.  12 

15c 

2.7c 

18 

These  figures  have  been  submitted  to  Government 
authorities  and  Ave  have  called  for  cnticism.  None 
has  been  offered  and  these  figures  mn.st  stand.  In 
llie  face  of  them  it  is  nothing  short  of  criminal  to 
make  it  aiipeai’  that  fiirmers  receiA’e  45  per  cent  of 
the  total  co.st  of  the  loaf. 

>!•* * 

I  AAr  reading  The  R.  N.-Y’’.  every  Aveek  Avith  much 
interest,  esj)ecia]ly  the  crop  outlook  and  produce  )n'ices. 
i^ometimes  it  seems  almost  tragic  to  see  some  farmer 
A', ho  needs  help  and  can  afford  to  pay  no  more  offering 
$00  per  month  and  liouse  for  a  good  strong  reliable 
man.  Avhen  I  know  several  such  in  this  plant  that 
V  ould  rather  be  hack  on  the  farm  but  Avho  are  making 
more  than  double  that  money  here,  only  working  eight 
hours  for  a  day,  and  tho  comiiany  snijplies  comfortable 
hiMises  with  all  improA'ements  and  a  small  garden  at 
$12.75  i)er  month.  f.  h.  s. 

Noav  Jer.soy. 

That  is  from  a  Avorkman  in  a  munitions  plant.  He 
sees  the  lieart  of  the  iiresent  trouble.  The  munition 
makers  are  guaranteed  a  profit  Avhich  permits  them 
to  ])ay  a  good  man  twice  Avhat  he  could  earn  on  a 
f  irm.  The  farmer  bids  up  to  the  limit  of  his  pOAver, 
and  then  he.  must  stop  and  see  other  industries  bribe 
Ins  men  aAvay.  We  sometimes  think  the  most  jiatri- 
otic  Avorkers  in  tho  Avorld  are  the  farmers  and  Avork- 
n.en  Avho  stick  to  the  farm  and  refuse  to  he  l)i-ibed 
into  other  occupations. 

* 

Moke  than  40  years  ago  the  Avriter  kncAV  a  small 
hoy  Avho  crawled  under  a  hole  in  a  fence  in  order 
to  see  the  great  Dexter  trot  a  mile  heat  in  about 
2:10.  It  Avas  lieralded  as  a  great  ])erformance,  and 
it  seemed  to  the  hoy  at  lea.st,  that  nothing  could 
ever  take  the  road  at  higher  .s])eed.  Not  long  ago 
that  same  hoy  found  himself  in  the  middle  of  tho 
night,  hack  in  the  country,  Avith  the  nece.ssity  of 
reaching  the  city  in  time  to  make  a  ti’ain.  A  coun¬ 
try  boy  drove  him  in  a  car  over  a  lonely,  dark  road 
at  a  speed  of  55  miles  an  hour  1  We  sometimes  Avon- 
der  Avhat  Avonid  liaA-e  happened  to  (lie  driving  horse 
if  the  development  of  the  antomohile  had  been  hack 
25  years!  The  other  day  a  young  mare  jiaced  a 
mile  in  1 :5Si/4,  Avhile  another  mare,  Mabel  Trask, 
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trotted  a  mile  in  2:01%.  Few  people  in  these  days 
pay  much  attention  to  fast  horse.s.  We  have  an  idea. 
howcA’cr,  that  interest  in  trotting  hor.ses  Avill  return 
before  long.  There  aaus  a  jileasure  in  hreedin.g  and 
dcA'cloping  a  good  road  horse  which  cannot  he  found 
in  any  management  of  a  car.  It  is  the  difference 
Itotween  life  and  machinery,  and  we  look  for  a  neAv 
ajipeal  from  life. 

IT  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  during  the  past 
year  nearly  $500,000,000  of  fraudulent  stocks 
and  bonds  InaA’e  boon  sold  to  the  American  people. 
IMost  of  tills  AA'ortliless  stuff  lias  been  exchanged  for 
l.iherty  bonds  Avhich,  as  CA’cryone  knoAv.s.  are  the 
finest  security  in  the  AA'orld.  Tlie  rascals  Avho  work 
those  schemes  are  good  students  of  human  nature. 
'I'hoy  keep  track  of  people  aa’Iio  Iiu.a*  Liberty  bonds 
and  then  got  after  them  Avith  a  story  that  these 
stocks  and  bonds  Avill  pay  12  or  15  per  cent.  Why 
j'lay  Avith  government  4  per  cents  AA'hen  yon  can  make 
throe  and  four  times  as  much  in  these  new  “.'<ocnri- 
ties’’?  Yon  Avill  he  told  that  yon  liaA'e  done  yoiir 
full  duty  to  the  country  by  pnrcha.sing  tho  Liberty 
1  onds — noAA’  comes  the  duty  to  your  family  by  mak- 
in.g  the  dollar  earn  more.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  intelli.gent  men  and  Avomen  Avill  he  Avilling  to 
(Xclian.L'e  the  perfectly  sure  Liberty  bonds  for  this 
Avildcat  paper — hut  nearly  $500,000,000  Avorth  liaA-e 
been  tlms  exchanged  dnrin.g  the  pa.st  year.  Yon  no¬ 
tice  that  every  day  these  bonds  are  sold  in  tho  stock 
market  at  a  Ioav  figure.  Those  are  the  bonds  ex¬ 
changed  in  tliis  fooli'h  and  nni)atriotic  AA’ay.  Tho 
result  is  a  discount  in  the  i>rice  of  bonds.  Avhile  they 
accnmnlate  in  the  hands  of  big  liankers  and  moneyed 
interests,  Avliicli  is  jn.st  the  thing  AA'hich  ought  not 
to  haiipen.  It  makes  ns  sad  to  think  that  any  ]ierson 
of  moderate  means  .«honld  gamble  in  this  Avay  Avitli 
this  solid  government  security.  We  urge  all  onr 
friends  to  Iiang  onto  their  bonds.  Do  not  c^xchan.ge 
] 'll  re  gold  for  a  “gold  brick.” 

* 

ANUMP.ER  of  readers  have  a.sked  Avhat  price 
the  European  Allies  liavc  paid  for  AA’heat  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  The  Food  Admini.stration  has 
given  n.s  the  folloAving  information : 

The  principle  on  which  Ave  have  invoiced  a”!'''  -'  'o 
c^tir  Allies  this  jiast  year  has  been  on  the  same  1  .-s 

onr  American  u.sers — and  Hour  also — added  to  ul  :  h 
they  have  paid  an  administration  fee  of  one  pe:  C''rt. 
tho  same  as  the  American  mills  did  on  all  wheat  they 
bought  under  the  Grain  Corporation  direction. 

There  are  many  faianers  who  haA'o  groAA'ii  su  e  I 
areas  of  Avheat  uoav  just  harvested.  They  are  co’i- 
fi*onted  by  reports  that  they  cannot  use  or  even  feed 
this  grain  on  their  oAvn  farms.  The  note  on  ])age 
00.1  Avill  set  this  at  rest.  This  grain  can  he  ground 
ft  home  or  fed  in  (he  .sheaf  to  ]ioult.ry. 

* 

MANY'  farmers  in  IMonmonth  Co.,  N.  ,T.,  are  get¬ 
ting  fine  rc'snlts  from  seeding  Alfalfa  in  corn 
as  a  coA  or  croji.  This  soc'd  is  ])nt  in  about  the  middle 
of  .Inly  Avith  a  small  quantity  of  Timothy  .sec'd 
added.  The  land  is  mostly  light,  hut  under  the 
.s  ystem  of  using  cover  croi)s  Avith  one  so-called  money 
crop  in  the  rotation  tliese  faianers  groAv  fine  corn 
and  obtain  an  excellent  stand  of  Alfalfa.  AVe  hear 
similar  laqiorts  from  I.ancaster  Go.,  I‘a.,  AA’hore  some 
farmers  also  seed  Alfalfa  in  the  coiai.  There  the 
money  croji  is  tobacco,  while  in  Monmouth  Gonnty 
it  is  ])ot:itoes.  In  both  jdaces  the  money  crop  is 
highly  fertilized  and  receives  tho  finest  cultivation, 
and  all  this  sIioavs  in  every  crop  through  the  imita¬ 
tion.  It  is,  Ave  think,  partly  re.s])onsil)le  for  this  suc¬ 
cess  of  Alfalfa  as  a  coA’cr  croji.  Lor  years  aa'o  AA’ei'o 
all  taught  that  Alfalfa  could  not  he  .successfully 
i  tarted  in  this  Avay,  yet  hero  the.se  farmers  are  break¬ 
ing  ca.st-iron  rules  as  if  they  Avere  agricultural  junk. 


Brevities 

Itai.A'  1ms  called  “citizens  of  both  sexes  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  05”  to  help  on  the  land. 

IVe  hate  to  see  cold  cash  drawn  out  of  farmer's 
pocket  bj’  hot  air. 

SwiTZEKEANi),  a  dairy  country,  limits  the  dailv  allow¬ 
ance  of  milk  per  adult  to  about  four-fifths  of  a  jiint 
per  day. 

Many  a  youug  man  Avill  do  Avell  to  enter  his  “de¬ 
clining  years”  early — by  d<>elining  to  follow  blindfolded 
along  “the  path  of  least  resistance.” 

I'liE  Engli.sh  people  seem  to  have  turned  the  corner 
<ff  danger  in  the  food  (piestion.  Roth  grain  and  meat 
crops  Avill  be  greatly  incera.sed  this  year,  and  the  fish 
crop  is  larger  than  ever. 

Duki.ng  May,  lOl.S.  14,817.001  ])ounds  of  cotton  Avere 
imported  into  the  United  States.  Most  of  it  came  from 
log.ynt.  Total  exports  during  the  same  month  AA’ere 
45,837.005  pounds. 

The  same  old  trouble  over  agreements  or  contracts  is 
coming  uj).  I’eople  start  at  farming  Avitli  .some  sort  of 
a  verbal  imderstaiiding.  Soon  there  is  a  failure  to  agree, 
with  nothing  definite  about  what  was  intended,  since 
h(,th  j)arties  understand  it  differently.  Do  not  start 
hmsiness  without  a  legal  document  fully  signed  by  both 
1  urties. 
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Contrast  Between  Argument  and  Abuse 

The  D air'! midi’s  Lcof/uc  Xcics  for  August,  in  adcli- 
fon  to  a  long  personal  attack  which  cannot  possihly 
help  in  the  League,  prints  the  following; 

It  is  cxpoctecl.  of  course,  that  The  Rt'K.\L  Xew- 
Yor.KKR  will  now  bo  more  bitter  than  ever  because  the 
League  has  explained  the  reasons  for  the  relationship 
between  itself  and  Mr.  ])illon.  An  effort  will  no  doubt 
he  made  to  show  that  Mr.  Dillon  is  in  the  right  and 
tiie  League  in  the  wrong.  If  possible  the  readers'  of 
The  ItuiiAT,  Xew-Yorker  will  be  made  to  feel  that  Mr. 
Dillon  is  a  martyr. 

All  that  the  League  asks  of  its  members  is  their 
good  judgment  and  careful  thought  on  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion  before  coming  to  any  conclusion. 

We  do  not  know  which  one  of  the  T.eague  poli¬ 
ticians  wrote  this,  hut  ])resuinahly  it  was  !Mr.  Cooper. 
"Whoever  wrote  it  betrayed  his  fear,  and  showed 
tnat  in  his  heart  he  knew  that  he  stood  on 
shifting  sand.  "SYhen  any  man  anticipates  trouble 
of  this  sort  he  shows  that  he  is  afraid  of 
it  The  politician  will  he  disappointea.  for  there  is 
no  reason  Avhy  The  R.  X.-Y.  should  show  bitterness 
or  try  to  manufacture  martyrs.  We  do  not  have 
to.  for  we  know  that  the  “good  judgment  and  care¬ 
ful  thought”  of  farmers  will  tiring  out  the  vital 
point  in  this  discussion  as  clear  as  the  sunlight, 
dust  consider  it  for  a  moment.  The  R.  X.-Y.  has 
come  forward  with  a  clear  and  definite  statement 


economically  and  in  the  interest  of  each  and  every 
one  of  its  memhei’s  alike. 


Feeding  Wheat  to  Poultry 

Ts  there  a  law  at  the  present  time  prohibiting  the 
fei'ding  of  wheat  to  poultry?  If  I  sell  my  wheat  I  can 
get  only  ?2.()7  per  bushel  for  it.  besides  paying  to  get 
it  thrashed.  Then  I  will  have  to  buy  scratch  feed 
(which  is  almost  entirely  corn  and  oats),  and  pay 
per  100  pormds  for  it.  The  scratch  feed  is  not  as  good 
as  the  wheat  and  at  the  same  time  I  will  lose  con¬ 
siderable  money  by  selling  my  wheat  and  buying  the 
scratch  feed.  My  plan  was  to  store  the  uivthrashed 
V,  heat  upstairs  in  my  hwge  chicken  house,  and  to  throw 
down  a  few  bundles  each  morning  through  a  flue.  In 
this  way  the  hens  would  always  some  fresh  straw  t<i 
scratch  in  and  would  save  my  thrashing  hill  and  at  the 
same  time  the  wheat  and  straw  would  have  to  be 
handled  only  once.  However,  my  local  miller  tells  me 
that  I  will  get  in  trouble  if  T  feed  my  own  wheat  to 
my  chickens.  So  I  wrote  to  my  State  Food  Admini.s- 
trator.  asking  him  if  there  existed  a  law  prohibiting 
the  feeding  of  wheat  to  poultry.  In  his  answer  he  did 
not  say  whether  there  was  such  a  law  or  not.  but 
simply  said  I  should  sell  my  wheat  and  he  patriotic 
and  not  look  at  fi-mn  a  financial  point.  However,  if  I 
ever  get  so  patriotic  that  1  neglect  to  look  at  farming 
from  a  financial  standpoint  I  will  soon  have  to  retire 
from  the  business  of  food  prt>duction  and  work  at 
.something  at  which  I  can  make  a  living  and  at  which  I 
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of  what  the  policy  of  the  Dairymen’.s  League  ought 
to  he.  Til  company  with  a  majority  of  League  mem¬ 
bers.  we  do  not  believe  that  the  pre.sent  policy  or  the 
present  organization  is  as  broad  and  big  as  the  tre¬ 
mendous  milk  ])roblems  of  the  future  demand.  "iYe 
have  never  said  one  word  against  the  League  as  an 
organization,  but  we  have  fairly  criticized  some  of 
Ihe  things  the  pioliticians  now  in  control  have  done. 
A\e  have  not  waited  until  it  was  too  late  to  jmt  the 
management  on  higher  and  safer  ground,  hut  we 
speak  openly  now.  rvhen  it  is  iiossihle  for  the  idain 
men  who  must  ever  provide  the  power  of  the  League 
to  control  its  affairs  and  make  it  what  it  should  be. 
I.very  thinking  farmer  knows  that  the  charge  we 
are  trying  to  injure  the  League  is  the  poorest  sort 
of  camouflage  on  the  jiart  of  men  who  fear  to  make 
I'ublic  their  financial  record,  or  to  explain  all  lhat 
tliey  have  done.  Farmers  are  usually  .strong  party 
men.  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  has  not 
in  times  ])ast  denounced  certain  politicians  in  his 
l.arty.  That  did  not  mean  that  they  were  trying 
to  injure  the  party,  and  they  know  how  to  sepiarate 
a  ci-it:cism  of  official  a.cts  from  an  attack  upon  the 
'  <-ague.  What  we  ivant  to  make  clear  is  that  The 
R.  X.-Y.  has  offered  constructive  criticism;  our  jiro- 
gram  for  a  better  and  stronger  League  is  endorsed 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  majority  of  League  mem¬ 
bers.  Do  you  realize  that  Dir.  Cooper  and  the  poli¬ 
ticians  have--  presented  no  argument  whatever 
against  this  jirogram?  They  have  simply  .spent  tliou- 
sands  of  dollars  of  League  money  in  circulating  jier- 
sonal  abuse,  much  of  it  false,  and  all  of  it  injurious 
to  the  League.  They  cannot  defend  their  record 
by  argument  and  financial  reiiorts.  You  may  not 
I'.ave  thought  of  this  contrast  before,  but  a  little  re¬ 
flection  Avill  .show  you  that  these  statements  are 
true.  We  stand  for  a  sti'onger,  better  and  bigger 
Teague,  and  we  come  out  oi»enl.v  and  say  so.  Dir. 
(’ooper  and  the  politicians  will  not  argue  on  broad 
g''onnds.  hut  simply  throw  mud. 


Milk  Deduction  for  May  and  June 

DYhen  the  Borden's  Company  sent  out  its  milk 
checks  July  1.1th  it  deducted  .11  cents  per  100  pounds 
from  non-Lea.gue  meml»ers.  stating  that  the  deduc¬ 
tion  was  to  cover  losses  they  sustained  on  surplus 


Coihrticrcial  crop 
(barrels). 


Region, 


Western  New  York . . . 

New  England  Baldwin  belt  (Maine,  New 

Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts) . 

Hudson  Valley . . . . 

Champlain  district  of  New  York  and  Ver¬ 
mont . 

Shenandoah,  Cumtieriand  district . 

Hedmont  district, of  Virginia . . . . 

Western  Michigan . . . . 

Soutlicrnand  western  Illinois . 

Southern  Ohio,  Rome  Beauty  district . 

Ozarks  (northwestern  Arkansas  and  south¬ 
ern  Missouri . 

Missouri  River  region . . . 

Pacific  Northwest  (Washington,  Oregon, 

Idaho,  and  Montana) . 

Colorado., . . 

Oah  fornia 

Total,  barreled  apple  producing  States . 

Total,  boxed  apple  producing  States* . 

Total,  United  States . . . 


1918 

1917 

5,320,000 

1,118,000 

651,000 

826,000 

7.50,000 

1,074,000 

174,000 

1,973,000 

371,000 

756,000 

936,000 

258,000 

120,000 

1,898,000 

485,000 

350,000 

1,320,000 

122,000 

546,000 

882,000 

793,000 

1,239,000 

‘  5,098,000 
‘6.50,000 
‘  1,055,000 

‘6,313,000 
‘701,000 
1  1,174,000 

18,601,000 

7,110,000 

13,8.56,000 

8,563,000 

25,711,000 

22,419,000 

From,  the  Gorrriniiriit  Crop  Jicport. 
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Chicago. 

Kansas  City,  Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

Minneapolis. 

Buluth. 

Baltimore,  Newport  News. 

Philadelphia. 

New  York. 

Northern  spring,  hard 
■winter,  red  winter, 
durum,  hard  white; 

2.383 

2.35} 

2.39 

2.36 

No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

2.26 

2.23 

2.18 

2.15 

2.24 

2.21 

2.2U 

2.18i 

2.224 

2.19* 

2.394 

2.8^ 

No.  3 . 

Bark  hard,  dark  nor- 

2. 19 

2.11 

2. 17 

2.  Hi 

2.154 

2.313 

• 

2.32 

2.324 

them  spring,  amber 

2.403 

2.41 

durum:  No.  1 . . 

2.28 

2.2c 

2.26 

2.23i 

2.244 

2.41< 

Yellow  hard,  soft  white: 

No.  1 . 

2.24 

2.16 

2.22 

2.19i 

2.204 

2.363 

2.37 

2.37J 

No.  2 . 

2.21 

2.13 

2.19 

2.164 

.2.174 

2,33-3 

2.34 

2.344 

No.  3 . 

2.09 

2.15 

2.124 

2.134 

2.293 

2,28 

2.304 

Red  spring: 

No.  1 . 

2.21 

2.13 

2.19 

2.164 

2.174 

2.3S3 

2.34 

2.344 

No.  2 . ;. . 

2.18 

2.10 

2.16 

2.134 

2.144 

2.323 

2.31 

2.314 

No.  3 . . . 

2.14 

2.06 

2.12 

2. 104 

2.114 

2.27} 

2.27 

2.274 

Red  duruiri,  red  Walla: 

No.  1 . 

2.19 

2.11 

2.17 

2.144 

2.154 

2.313 

2.32 

2.324 

No.  2 . 

No,  3 . 

2.16 
2. 12 

2.08 

2.04 

2.14 

2.10 

2.1U 

2.074 

2.124 

2.084 

2.28} 
2. 21- 

2.29 

2.25 

2.294 

2.254 

White  club: 

No.  1 . 

2.22 

2.14 

2.20 

2.174 

2. 184 

2.34; 

2.. 3c 

2.35; 

No.  2 . 

2. 19 

2.11 

2. 17 

2. 144 

2.15) 

2.313 

2.273 

2.32 

2.32. 

No.  3 . . 

2. 15 

2.07 

2.13 

2.104 

2.114 

2.2!; 

2.28i 

milk.  In  some  ctuses,  this  deduction  timounfod  to 
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The  Milk  Situation 

The  June  irritiition  seems  to  luwe  stirred  mut¬ 
ters  up  a  hit  for  the  good.  Word  Avent"  out  from  the 
League  that  the  next  terms  would  he  better  or  wo 
would  have  a  liglit.  Producers  were  ready  for  it. 
iiud  when  commi.ssioiiers  and  dealers  got  up  against 
a  strong  determination  milk  prices  took  a  jump. 
The  iirice  was  fixed  for  two  mouths.  August  .$2.70 
and  September  $2.90  per  100  pounds  for  .S  per  cent 
milk,  Avith  the  usual  increase  for  hutterfat. 

The  prices  to  cit.v  consumers  for  the  tAvo  months 
have  also  been  fixed  by  the  Federal  Commission  as 
follows : 

Rottled  Dlilk.  Retail. 

Aug.  Sept. 


Cr.ade  A.  quarts .  lOc  lOe 

(Jrado  A.  pints .  9e  9c 

Hrade  B,  quarts .  14c  14(* 

(trade  B,  pints .  Sc  Sc 

Bottled  Dlilk,  Stores. 

Grade  B.  qmirts .  12J4o  13c 

Grade  B.  pints .  7c  7c 

Bottled  Dlilk.  by  Stores. 

Grade  B.  qn.arts .  13e  14(* 

Grade  B.  jiints .  Sc  Sc 

Loose  Dlilk,  to  Stores. 

Grade  B,  quarts .  9 14c  10^40 

Ivoose  Dlilk,  by  Stores. 

Grade  B,  quarts .  10c  11c 

Loose  Dlilk,  DDdiolesulc. 

Grade  B,  10  gallons,  or  oA’er,  to  res- 
tiuirants.  hotels,  ioe  cream  parlors, 

ehihs.  etc .  lO^^c 

Grade  B,  under  10  gallons .  10c  lOj^c 


The  June  domoustr.afioii  has  evidently  inllueuced 
a  doAVUAA-ard  trend  on  the  deliA'ory  of  loose  milk.  Tlu' 
dealers  yet  get  eight  cents  for  the  delivery  of  B  grade^ 
milk  in  bottles.  Tavo  cents  a  (piart  difference  Iic- 
tAA’een  loose  milk  and  bottled  milk  AA’ould  be  sufli- 
cient.  The  alloAvance  hero  is  four  cents.  The 
reduction  of  this  delivery  cost  is  the  one  great 
lU'ohlem  yet  to  he  .solved. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

FAIR  PRIZES  OX  A  XEW  BASIS.— The  Cortland 
County  Agricultural  Society  has  an  original  and  prac¬ 
tical  idea  in  its  war  prizes  for  farm  crops  this  year. 
They  Avill  be  aAvarded  on  the  basis  of  the  largest  acreage 
in  pi'oportiou  to  the  size  of  the  farm — this  to  count 
eighty  points,  Avith  tAventy  points  for  quality.  Each 
sample  of  a  grain  must  be  taken  from  four  square  yards, 
cut  in  the  presence  of  a  Farm  Bureau  representative, 
and  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  written  statc'ment  of  the 
size  of  the  farm  and  the  number  of  acres  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  crop  groAvn.  The  prizes  are:  Oats,  first  prize, 
.$1;  second  prize,  .$3.  Spring  Avheat,  first  prize,  $10; 
second  prize.  $1.  Potatoes,  first  prize,  $1 ;  second  prize, 
$.3  (one-half  bushel).  Husking  corn  for  grain,  first 
prize,  $10;  second  prize,  $.1  (sample  of  20  stalks). 

DIAYOR’S  COXFEREXCE  COXSIDERS  DIILK.— 
)Y.  P.  Capes  of  Albany,  secret.ary  of  the  St.ate  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Dlayor.s  and  other  city  officials,  Avas  in  Syracuse 
this  week  to  confer  Avith  Dlayor  Stone  on  fuel  que.stions 
and  the_  price  of  milk.  Certain  Granges  have  reported 
the  retail  price  of  milk  in  up-State  cities,  many  of  Avhich 
charged  12c  in  .Tune  for  milk  Avhich  cost  them  about  4c, 
aud  the  mayors  are  beginning  to  see  that  if  farmers 
cannot  make  anything  on  the  present  retail  prices,  hiit 
must  sell  or  kill  their  herds,  as  many  are  doing,  some 
one  else  must  be  iirotiteering  to  a  shameful  extent.  In 
Cortland  during  June  the  retail  ])rice  Avas  12c.  while  in 
DIcGraA\%  a  thriving  factory  village  but  four  miles  Avay, 
Avith  all  delivery  expenses  aud  cost  prices  practically 
the  same,  the  jieddlers  charged  hut  7c  a  quart  and 
found  a  reasonable  profit  in  so  doing.  Tlie  people  are 
helpless,  and  do  not  know  hoAV  to  act  effectively,  and 
must  go  on  paying  the  Imrden.some  prices  charged  and 
deny  their  children  tluur  most  A'uhiahle  food.  And 
f:\rmers  must  produce  milk  for  less  than  cost  and  labor 
night  and  day  to  make  np  the  lo.sses  elsewht're  that  tie' 
grec'diness  of  a  few  dealers  may  be  pandered  to.  Let 
e\u'ry  Grange  in  tlie  country  investigate  retail  milk 
prici's  in  its  home  cities  and  report  conditions  to  Dir. 
Capes,  to  their  County,  State,  and  Federal  Food  Com¬ 
missioners  and  to  !ill  local  Avomen’s  clubs  interested  in 
public  welfare  Avork,  and  discuss  the  matter  iii  tlie  cid- 
umns  of  their_  local  dailies,  and  Ave  Avill  soon  be  able 
to  have  a  public  sentiment  that  Avill  not  he  so  duped. 


iiioro  than  20  per  cent  of  the  hill.  Producers  in 
several  parts  of  tlie  State  placed  the  iiiattiu-  Avith 
their  attorneys.  A  deinand  Avas  made  for  the  amount 
deducted  ;  aud  in  some  cases  reiiorted  the  Bordeirs 
('ompaiiy,  after  only  slight  delay,  notified  the  at¬ 
torneys  that  cliecks  Avould  he  sent  the  dairymen  for 
the  amounts  Avithheld.  This  Avill  probably  he  done 
in  all  cases,  Avhere  deductions  have  been  made.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Borden’s  statement  the  surplus  loss 
f('r  Dlay  aud  .Tune  is  assumed  by  the  League  under 
the  agreement.  The  League  proposed  to  collect  it 
Irom  the  uoii-memhers.  Having  failed  in  this,  the 
final  disposition  seems  to  rest  hetAveeu  Borden’s  aud 
l!ie  League. 

Dlaiiy  of  these  producers  say  they  have  been  pay- 
iipf  the  one  cent  a  Imndred  to  the  League  aud  as¬ 
sumed  that  this  qualified  them  as  members.  Techni¬ 
cally  they  are  members  only  Avheii  they  become 
stockholders  in  the  coiupany.  Every  milk  producer 
certainly  should  become  a  member  of  the  I.eague. 
As  individuals  they  never  did  aud  never  can  hold 
iheir  oavu  Avith  organized  forces.  They  liuA-e  demon¬ 
strated  that  by  organization  it  can  he  done.  Let 
e\  ery  producer  become  a  member  and  then  use  his 
influence  to  see  that  it  is  conducted  efficiently, 


Avill  not  he  supposed  to  AVork  for  loss  than  nothiug. 
\  (>ur  opinion  in  this  matter  will  be  mueh  appreciated. 

I'ennessee.  W.  II. 

DVe  have  had  a  uiimher  of  (piestions  like  the  above. 
Farmers  Avho  have,  for  the  first  time,  grown  a  small 
acreage  of  Avheat  liUA'e  been  told  that  they  cannot 
use  it  for  flour  or  for  feeding.  In  order  to  .scftle 
the  matter  Ave  have  obtained  the  following  definite 
statement  from  the  Food  Administration. 

While  the  rules  and  regulations  prohibit  the  feeding 
of  Avheat  or  rye  fit  for  human  consumption,  this  nde 
does  not  extend  to  producers.  You  Avill  remember, 
under  the  Food  Goutrol  Act,  producers  arc  exempt 
from  this  proA'ision.  In  other  Avords,  producers  are  not 
subject  to  license'  and  all  regulations  arc  therefore  for 
the  control  of  licensees.  A  producer  may  do  Avhat  lie 
pleases  Avith  the  grain  he  raises.  A  patriotic  producer, 
however,  is  supposed  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  the 
Food  Administration  even  wliere  the  regulations  do  not 
control  him.  D'our  correspondent,  therefore,  is  out¬ 
side  the  regulation  aud  it  Avould  he  no  violation  of  any 
rule  or  Iuav  for  him  to  feed  the  Avheat  Avhich  lie  actually 
has  produced.  DVe  should  say  also  that  it  Avould  not 
bo  unpatriotic  for  him  to  feed  the  Avlieat  Avhich  he  has 
rai.sed  in  this  manner  to  chickens,  relying  upon  his 
•statement  that  would  cost  more  to  thrash  the  Avheat 
and  get  it  in  shape  for  human  consumption  than  it 
would  actually  be  worth.  watson  s.  jioore, 

Secretary. 

Food  Administration  Grain  Corporation. 


FRUIT  ASHOCIATIOX’S  DIIDSUDIDIFR  RE¬ 
PORT. — Tlie  midsummer  crop  report  of  the  Xoav  York 
Fruit  GroAvers’  As.sociation,  as  amioiinccd  by  its  secre¬ 
tary,  E.  C.  Gilbert,  sIioavs  u  good  outlook  on  apples. 
Tlie  average  forJ‘'aU  apples  this  year  is  07  per  cent, 
as  compared  to  53  per  cent  last  year ;  DD'inter  apples 
average  04  per  cent,  as  compared  to  44  per  cent  last 
■Inly;  ( IsAvego,  DV^ayiie,  Dlonroe,  Orleans  and  Xiagara 
counties  report  71  per  cent,  as  against  only  19  iier  cent 
at  this  time  last  year.  Peaches  are  very  poor,  shoAving 
but  20  per  cent,  as  against  SO  per  cent  of  last  year’s 
estimate.  DDhiyne  County,  Avhere  usually  many  peaches 
are  grown,  reports  but  a  1  per  cent  yield.  The  grniie 
average  is  00  per  cent,  as  against  92  per  cent  a  year 
ago;  pears  31  per  cent,  against  last  year’s  4S  per  cent; 
plums  30  per  cent,  against  03  per  cent  last  year ; 
quiiu-es  S2  per  cent,  with  73  per  cent  last  season  ;  cher¬ 
ries  02  per  cent,  Avith  48  per  cent  last  year. 

CROP  XOTES. — All  grain  is  ripening  very  fast. 
'Phe  harvesting  of  Avheat  and  rye  has  begun.  The  sec¬ 
ond  cuttings  of  Alfalfa  are  ready  in  some  sections,  Avith 
a  heavy  crop.  The  Aveather  has  been  favorable  for  the 
sjirayiiig  of  grapes,  and  this  crop  is  doing  Avell.  Some 
^fields  of  beaus  are  shoAving  root  disease  in  DVesteru 
DL'av  Y'ork,  particularly  iu  DV'yoming  County.  Early 
apples  are  iu  the  market,  and  are  a  big  crop.  Potato 
siiraying  for  hugs  and  blight  has  been  carried  on  Avith 
favorable  weather  conditions.  Oats  aud  barley  will  be 
(ut  beginning  about  the  first  of  August,  and  big  yields 
are  expected.  The  hay  crop  Avas  much  below  that 
of  1917,  and  Avas  even  less  than  anticipated  in  Dlay. 
’Phe  cut  Ava.s  especially  light  in  northern  aud  eastern 
(•('Unties.  Canning  peas  show  the  effects  of  the  recent 
dry  weather,  but  corn  is  doing  Avell.  M.  G.  F. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

A  Ballad  of  Buddha 

Who  is  the  woman  that  oometh 
Where  the  Buddha  sits  at  rest, 

Sobbing  the  while  she  beareth 

Her  dead  child  on  her  breast? 

“Help  me!”  the  cry  of  her  anguish; 
“Help  me,  Enlightened  One! 

Hast  thou  the  power  and  the  mercy 
To  give  me  back  my  son?” 

Answers  the  Buddha  kindly, 

“Thy  grief  it  shall  pass  away. 

And  thy  son  shall  be  thine  forever. 

And  thy  night  be  turned  to  day. 

“Bring  me  the  seed  of  mustard. 

Though  but  a  single  seed. 

If  it  come  from  the  place  appointed. 

That  shall  be  all  we  need.” 

“What  is  the  place  appointed? 

Tell  me,  Enlightened  One. 

Where  .shall  I  find  the  mustard 
That  will  give  me  back  my  sou?” 

Answers  the  Buddha  kindly, 

“In  hovel  or  hall  of  pride 

Where  never  a  Avife  or  husband 
Or  parent  or  son  has  died.” 

Searching,  the  woman  wanders 
Afar  on  her  eager  quest 

For  the  seed  that  will  soothe  and  banish 
The  pain  that  gnaws  her  breast. 

But  in  every  home  she  enters. 

( )r  hovel  or  hall  of  pride. 

There  are  hearts  bowed  down  in  sorroAV 
For  loved  ones  who  have  died. 

Their  .sorrow  calls  for  service. 

And  the  while  she  lingers  there 

She  lifts  a  bit  the  burden 
That  comes  with  grief  and  care. 

Then  lo !  her  search  is  ended ; 

Her  night  becomes  the  day; 

For  in  the  grief  of  others 
Her  own  has  passed  away. 

— .Tohu  Clair  Minot. 
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and  wife  in  each  case.  They  were  not  sen.sitive.  good,  practical  girl  to  the  town 
the  only  woman  delegates,  however.  The  for  one  of  the  many  positions  that  are 
spectacle  of  a  Avoman  going  to  a  political  floating  around.  L.  ,s. 

convention  Avith  her  husband,  possessing  - 


equal  poAver,  will  be  .saddening  to  those 
anti-suffragists  aa’Iio  thiuk  that  politics 
will  separate  the  mutual  interests  of  hus¬ 
band  and  wife. 

The  Federal  Food  Board  has  forbidden 
bakers  to  use  sugar  for  icing  or  sprink¬ 
ling  on  the  tops  of  cakes,  crullers,  crack¬ 
ers  or  pastry.  This  is  classed  as  a  non- 
essential  use  of  sugar.  We  are  sure  that 
patriotic  housekeepers  Avill  feel  that  this 
order  applies  to  them  aTso,  and  bar  icings 
for  the  present.  Our  standard  war  cakes 
are  various  forms  of  molas.ses  cake  or 
gingerbread,  in  which  substitute  flours 
may  be  used,  and  oatmeal  cookies,  or 
crisps,  Avhich  are  ahvays  popular. 


Boarding  the  Teacher 

It  seems  to  me  that  very  feAV  communi¬ 
ties  liaA-e  any  conscience  relative  to  board¬ 
ing  the  teacher.  It  is  true  that  it  suits 
very  fcAV  farm  women  to  undertake  this 
work.  They  haA*e  their  hands  full  and 
^th(‘re  is  no  profit.  Tlie  teacher  does  not, 
as  a  rule,  receive  enough  to  pay  more 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Those  who  do  not  care  to  drink  plain 
milk  between  meals  will  find  a  milk  shake 
refreshing  and  delicious  on  a  hot  day. 
Put  three  tablespoonfuls  of  fruit  syrup 
into  a  chilled  glass,  fill  up  with  rich  cold 
milk,  add  three  tahlespoonfuls  of  shaved 
ice,  shake  vigorously,  and  serve  at  once. 
To  shake  any  drink  successfully  one  re¬ 
quires  a  shaker,  Avhich  is  a  tin  A^essel 
shaped  like  a  tumbler,  but  a  little  larger, 
so  that  it  Avill  fit  doAvn  over  the  glass  con¬ 
taining  the  liquid.  By  holding  the  tAA’O 
vessels  close  together,  Avith  the  two  hands, 
they  can  be  Avhirled  and  shaken  violently 
Avithout  losing  any  of  the  liquid.  A  rather 
larger  glass,  fitting  over  another,  can  he 
used  in  default  of  a  regular  shaker.  The 
rich  syrup  from  preserves  may  be  used 
to  flaA'or  a  milk  shake.  Children  who 
grow  tired  of  milk  in  hot  Aveather  often 
enjoy  it  when  prepared  in  this  Avay. 

The  Woman  Citizen  says  that  in  the 
Grain  Growers’  Association,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  organizations  of  Western 
Canada,  women  are  entitled  to  exactly 
the  same  standing  as  men.  For  certain 
I)urpo.ses,  hoAvever,  special  .women’s  sec¬ 
tions  are  provided  to  do  special  Avork. 
The  objects  of  these  sections,  as  set  forth 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  are : 

To  establish  libraries,  library  societies, 
reading  rooms,  arrange  lectures  and  to 
further  extend  the  knoAA'ledge  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  families  along  social  and 
economic  lines,  with  a  vioAV  to  eleAmting 
the  standard  of  Ihdng  in  the  rural  com¬ 
munities. 

To  encourage  members  to  provide  suit¬ 
able  halls  and  meeting  places  and  prop¬ 
erly  equip  and  furnish  the  same  for  the 
social  and  educational  benefits  of  the 
members. 

To  foster  and  encourage  the  co-oper¬ 
ative  method  of  distribution  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  the  supplying  of  staple  com¬ 
modities. 

To  make  farm  life  moi'e  attractive, 
thereby  keeping  the  young  people  on  the 
farm. 

To  beautify  the  home,  the  home  sur¬ 
roundings  and  the  school. 

To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  home- 
keeper  and  raise  the  ideal  of  home  life 
and  work. 

To  work  for  better  school  boards  with 
women  among  the  trustees. 

To  ascertain  the  vioAvs  of  the  members 
of  the  Provincial  Eegislature  on  questions 
directly  affecting  farm  Avomen. 

To  foster  and  develop  local  taste  for 
literature,  music,  and  the  finer  things  of 
life. 

» 

At  the  Republican  State  convention  at 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  tAvo  women  accompanied 
their  husbands  as  delegates,  that  honor 
having  been  confeiTed  on  both  husband 


Flour  Saving 

Since  the  neccs.sity  for  saving  flour  has 
bevome  so  urgent  I  have  experimented 
Avith  various  war  breads,  and  the  one 
liked  best  by  our  family  is  made  of  about 
three-fourths  of  middlings,  or  “shorts,” 
:.s  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  the  rest 
Avhite  flour.  I  tried  barley  and  corn  flour 
in  combination  AA'ith  the  Avliite  flour  in 
making  bread  with  fair  results,  but  the 
resultant  bread  was  not  nearly  so  satis¬ 
factory  or  palatable  as  that  made  with 
the  middlings.  My  neighbor  Avas  buying 
it  from  a  nearby  mill  for  chicken  feed 
when  I  determined  to  get  some,  too,  and 
experiment  with  it  for  human  consump¬ 
tion.  It  cannot  be  sold  as  a  AA’heat  sub¬ 
stitute  when  buying  Avhite  flour,  howeA'er. 
When  I  get  my  white  flour  I  take  oat¬ 
meal,  cornmeal,  etc.,  for  substitutes,  and 
use  these  for  muffins  and  other  warm 
breads.  Then,  b.v  using  the  middlings  for 
three-fourths  of  the  material  (for  my 
bread,  and  the  white  flour  only  for  the 
remaining  one-fourth,  I  can  effect  a  very 
considerable  saving  of  Avhite  flour.  We 
are  also  getting  an  extra  supply  of  pro¬ 
tein,  as  the  middlings  contains  this  in 
much  larger  measure  than  does  the  white 
flour.  Muffins  made  from  it  are  very 
good,  as  Avell  as  bread. 

Another  wheat  saving  is  in  the  almost 
complete  elimination  of  pie  from  our  bill 
of  fare.  I  believe  that  our  stomachs  arc 
also  benefited  by  the  change,  so  that  “two 
birds  are  killed  with  one  stone.” 

As  no  meal  is  complete  without  dessert, 
I  prepare  cornstarch,  tapioca,  gelatin  and 
junket  in  various  Avays,  depending  on  dif¬ 
ferent  flaAmrings  and  methods  of  serving 
to  lend  variety.  Any  of  these  mixtures 
look  most  appetizing  when  molded  in  a 
pretty  form,  and  should  be  packed  in  ice 
for  scA'eral  hours  so  that  they  may  be 
served  ice  cold,  for  a  lukewarm  dessert  of 
this  is  a  very  different  sort  from  one 
that  is  cold.  We  like  crushed  fruit  or 
berries,  sweetened  and  combined  with  a 
gelatin  mixture.  This  is  A'ery  easily  pre¬ 
pared  and  is  delicious  when  served  very 
cold.  None  of  these  desserts  take  as  much 
time  to  prepare  as  does  a  pie,  and  not 
one  requires  half  as  much  heat  to  cook  it. 
This  means  a  saving  of  fuel,  too,  and  no 
busy  housewife  but  will  be  glad  of  a  few 
minutes  less  each  day  in  a  hot  kitchen. 

When  I  make  a  dessert  of  cornstarch 
or  tapioca  I  usually  prepare  enough  for 
tAVO  meals,  as  it  Avill  easily  keep  until  the 
next  day  if  stored  in  a  cold  place.  One 
Avomaii  demurred  when  I  spoke  of  doing 
this,  saying  that  her  family  would  not 
want  the  same  dessert  two  days  in  suc¬ 
cession.  Yet  she  does  not  hesitate  to  bake 
enough  of  one  kind  of  pie  to  last  a  Avook, 
and  if  her  family  do  not  get  tired  of  the 
same  kind  of  pie  for  seven  days,  with  the 
iucA'itable  fcJoggy  crust  that  the  most 
flaky  pie  will  have  in  a  few  days,  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  dessert  of  cornstarch  or 
tapioca  Avould  pall  on  them  at  the  second 
eating.  This  Avoman  has  baked  pie  for  so 
than  it  cofets  to  board  her,  to  say  nothing  long  that  I  believe  she  considers  it  a 
of  the  trips  when  she  must  he  taken  to  staple,  as  she  does  bread,  and  never  cou- 
and  from  the  school  in  bad  weather.  It  siders  it  in  the  light  of  a  dessert  at  all. 
is  vexatious,  also,  to  have  the  school  To  such  women  it  is  not  safe  to  suggest 
worries  to  thiuk  over,  if  the  teacher  is  not  an  innovation.  Let  Mr.  Hoover  do  so  at 
discreet  enough  to  keep  them  to  herself,  bis  peril!  Yet  I  and  my  family  like  a 
But  I  insist  that  the  best  homes  in  the  fresh,  juicy  pie  with  flaky  crust,  too,  but 
community  should  be  open  to  the  teacher ;  -^ve  are  getting  along  very  well  indeed. 


Oirl’s  Dross 
Avith  P.ox  Plaited 
Skirt,  8  to  14  .A-ears. 
Price  15  cents. 


9435.  Dressing  .Tack- 
et,  34  to  30,  38  to 
40,  42  to  44  bust. 
Por  tlie  niPdiiiin  size 
Avill  be  needed  1% 
yards  of  material. 
Price  10  cents. 


8982.  Work  Apron 
and  Cap,  34  or  36, 
38  or  40,  42  or  44 
bust.  Price  10  cents. 


9002.  Girl’s  Box 
Coat.  8  to  14  years. 
Perforated  for  Keef¬ 
er  length.  I’riee  15 
cents. 


that  every  once  in  a  while  each  home- 
keeper  should  feel  it  her  turn  to  take  up 
this  duty  for  a  year.  I  do  not  mean  that 
anyone  should  approach  the  teacher  offer¬ 
ing  to  board  her;  she  should  choose  her 
own  place  and  be  not  refused,  unless  poor 
health  interferes.  Some  women  have  said, 
“I  do  not  feel  that  I  should  bother  to 


although  we  have  not  had  one  on  the  table 
for  at  least  four  mouths,  and  may  not 
have  one  for  as  many  more. 

MRS.  CHARLES  JOHNSTOX. 


Picnic  Meats 


The  following  recipes  for  cold  meat 
board  the  teacher;  I  have  no  children  in  dishes,  suitable  for  supper  or  for  picnics, 
school.”  The  fact  that  one  does  not  have  are  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Food 
children  in  school  does  not  relieve  anyone  Administration.  They  would  not  he  spe- 
of  responsibility  in  this  matter,  unless  cially  economical  for  the  town  house- 
one  confesses  to  selfishness.  These  homes  keeper,  because  beef  tongue,  for  example, 
where  there  are  no  school  children  are  is  high  pi-iced,  but  some  of  the  material 
often  havens  of  rest  for  the  tired  teacher,  may  be  utilized  where  home-raised  meat 
I  feel  that  the  farm  woman  who  can-  is  used,  and  they  would,  in  any  case,  be 
not  leave  her  duties  to  do  Red  Cross  work  cheaper  than  the  canned  product.  It  is 
or  some  other  war  service  is  doing  quite  very  necessary  to  conserve  the  nation’s 
her  hit  if  she  will  board  the  teacher,  make  supply  of  canned  meats, 
her  comfortable  and  happy,  thus  iuflu-  Pressed  Beef  Tongue.  —  One  beef 
encing  indirectly  a  Avhole  community,  tongue,  one  veal  shank,  cayenne,  salt, 
Teachers  are  very  scarce  this  year  and  pepper,  two  tablespoonfuls  catsup.  Boil 
very  little  things,  such  as  feeling  that  she  tongue  and  veal  shank  together  for  three 
is  not  wanted  in  the  homes,  will  send  a  hours,  putting  it  on  to  boil  in  cold  water. 
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This  will  draw  out  all  of  the  gelatin  of 
the  veal  bone.  When  tender,  skin  the 
tongue,  cut  in  slices  or  put  through  a 
coarse  meat  grinder.  Add  salt,  pepper, 
cayenne  and  catsup,  put  into  a  mold  and 
cover  mixture  with  the  liquid  in  which  it 
has  been  boiled,  when  cold,  turn,  out  on  a 
platter,  slice  and  serve. 

Pickled  Tongue. — Boil  a  fresh  tongue 
by  placing  it  in  hot  AA’ater,  let  come  to  a 
boil  and  boil  gently  for  three  hours  or 
until  tender.  When  cooked,  remove  from 
water,  skin,  put  back  into  water  and  let 
get  cold.  Slice  in  thin  slices,  put  one 
layer  of  sliced  tongue  in  bottom  of  an 
earthenware  crock,  then  one  layer  of 
sliced  onions,  a  fcAv  thin  slices  of  lemon, 
salt,  pepper,  a  little  sugar  and  mixed 
spices.  Repeat  until  all  material  is  used 
up,  having  the  onion  and  lemon  on  top. 
Cover  all  with  vinegar.  If  vinegar  is  too 
strong,  use  two-thirds  vinegar  and  one 
part  Avater. 

Calfs-head  Cheese. — One  calf’s  head, 
one  tablespoon  chopped  herbs,  pepper, 
salt.  Put  calf’s  head  in  enough  water  to 
cover,  let  come  to  a  boil  and  boil  gently 
until  meat  leaves  the  hone.  Take  up 
Avith  a  skimmer,  put  into  an  earthen  bowl, 
season  AA’ith  salt,  pepper  and  chopped 
herbs.  Lay  a  cloth  in  a  colander,  put 
minced  meat  into  it.  Fold  a  cloth  over 
the  top,  weight  down  with  a  plate.  When 
cold,  slice  and  serve  with  mustard. 

Potted  Liver. — Wash  and  cut  up  two 
pounds  of  beef  liver.  Cover  with  cold 
water,  let  come  to  a  boil,  and  simmer 
until  tender.  Press  through  a  potato- 
ricer ;  add  one-half  cupful  of  butter,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a  dash  of 
pepper.  Beat  the  above  mixture  to  a 
smooth  paste.  Mince  a  good-sized  onion 
and  a  few  sprigs  of  parsley  and  stir  into 
the  mashed  liver.  Put  in  jars  in  a  cold 
place  and  it  Avill  keep  for  some  time. 

Pork  Loaf. — One  pound  chopped  ham, 
one  pound  chopped  fresh  pork,  three  table¬ 
spoons  chopped  onion,  one  tablespoon  salt, 
one  teaspoon  pepper,  1^4  teaspoon  curry 
poAvder,  one  tablespoon  sage,  one  egg,  one- 
third  cup  cream.  Chop  meat  and  onion 
and  mix  together.  Add  egg  and  cream. 
Shape  into  loaf  and  tie  in  cheesecloth. 
Simmer  2%  hours  in  tBree  quarts  of  boil¬ 
ing  Avater,  to  which  one  teaspoon  salt  and 
four  tablespoons  vinegar  have  been  added. 
Brain,  i)ress  and  cool. 


Earning  War  Savings  Stamps 

The  question  Avas  ask^d  recently  how 
country  women  can  earn  War  Savings 
Stamps.  I  thought  I  would  tell  you  how 
I  have  earned  a  good  many  dollars.  I 
began  11  years  ago  to  raise  sweet  peas  to 
sell,  and  later  China  asters ;  have  sold 
to  flower  shops,  then  made  up  bouquets 
for  table  or  to  take  to  the  cemetery  for 
25  cents.  Thei*e  is  always  a  demand  for 
floAvers.  At  one  time  my  little  girl  used  to 
take  them  out  and  had  her  regular  cus¬ 
tomers.  MRS.  F.  B.  A. 


Economy  in  Buying 

While  the  city  folks  tell  us  that  the 
farmer  is  rapidly  becoming  rich,  that  his 
living  costs  him  nothing,  and  much  more 
to  the  same  effect,  still  when  he  or  hi.s 
wife  go  to  the  store  for  the  clothing  that 
his  family  needs  in  common  Avith  other 
folks,  and  he  starts  to  spend  that  mag¬ 
nificent  income,  it  melts  away  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  not 
derived  from  the  soil.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  farmers’  wives  do  have  to  prac¬ 
tice  economy,  city  writers  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding,  I  thiuk  a  few  hints  as  to 
the  art  of  buying  may  not  be  amiss ;  for 
here,  I  believe,  is  the  root  of  all  economy. 

Several  things  which  I  have  learned 
and  on  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  ef¬ 
fect  considerable  saving,  I  would  like  to 
pass  on,  for  I  believe  we  can  all  learn 
from  each  other.  Most  people  visit  the 
larger  stores  several  times  a  year  at  least 
to  purchase  the  family’s  supply  of  cloth¬ 
ing.  In  these  days  of  automobiles,  many 
go  much  oftener.  The  remnant  box  found 
in  most  of  these  stores  has  been  the  place 
where  I  have  been  able  to  find  real  bar¬ 
gains.  To  buy  here  wisely  requires  an 
exact  knowledge  of  how  many  yards  are 
required  for  the  various  outer  and  under 
garments  worn  by  herself  and  children. 
If  she  cannot  remember  these  amounts 
she  should  have  a  list  with  her  ou  which 
they  are  marked.  It  is  a  waste  to  have  a 
yard  or  two  left  of  percale  or  gingham 
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over  and  above  what  is  needed  for  a  gar¬ 
ment.  the  amount  of  a  remnant  must 
be  looked  at  carefully.  If  the  remnant  is 
of  woolen  goods,  it  is  well  to  have  a  little 
more  than  is  needed,  so  that  the  garment 
can  be  made  over.  With  the  cotton 
dresses  we  rarely  do  this,  so  that  too 
much  goods  is  a  waste.  A  short  time  ago 
I  saw  a  very  pretty  d^/^-yanl  piece  of 
gingham  in  the  remnant  box.  This  ging¬ 
ham  was  retailing  at  35  cents  by  the 
yard,  but  the  remnant  was  marked  at  $1. 
I  got  with  it  a  i/o-yard  piece  of  plain 
colored  beach  cloth  for  14  cents,  which 
made  collar,  cuffs  and  belt.  With  careful 
c.uting  the  two  combined  made  me  a 
very  pretty  dress  at  a  total  cost  so  small 
that  I  think  that  horrid  ogre,  Mr.  High 
(,’ost  of  laving,  must  have  given  a  gasp 
of  surprise.  At  another  time  I  secured 
about  10  yards  of  white  muslin  in  varying 
1  'Hgths  from  a  yard  to  four,  at  an  average 
of  about  10  cents  per  yard.  This,  when 
muslin  was  retailing  at  *25  cents  per  yard, 
was  a  decided  saving.  I  buy  remnants  of 
muslin,  edgings  and  certain  ginghams 
whenever  I  can  get  them,  wlrethei’  I  need 
them  at  the  time  or  not,  for  they  can  al¬ 
ways  be  used.  “Cheap”  goods  I  flee  from 
as  the  plague.  Substantial  material  that 
will  wear  well  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
pay  in  the  long  run. 

Another  thing  on  which  I  save  is  shoes, 
livery  merchant  sells  shoes  that  arc  a 
little  out  of  style  for  a  very  considerable 
reduction.  I  do  not  believe  in  wearing 
clothes  that  are  so  out  of  date  as  to  be 
fantastic,  but  shoes  that  arc  not  more 
than  a  year  behind  the  styles  do  very  well 
for  everyday  wear  and  make  splendid 
school  shoes  for  the  children.*  You  can 
get  very  much  better  quality  of  material 
and  workmanship  for  the  price  in  this 
than  in  any  other  way.  I  have  found 
these  bargains  more  frequently  in  small 
town  stores  than  in  the  city  stores,  for 
the  large  stores  sell  all  stock  each  season. 

Seamed  sheets  I  have  found  an  econ¬ 
omy.  not  only  in  the  initial  cost,  but 
v.hen  they  become  worn  in  the  middle  I 
rip  them  and  sew  the  outside,  unworn 
edges  together.  This  'almost  doubles  the 
life  of  the  sheet,  and  at  the  present  prices 
we  certainly  need  to  make  them  last  as 
long  as  possible. 

When  buying  curtains  I  get  the  same 
kind  for  at  least  two  rooms.  Then  when 
they  begin  to  wear  out  I  combine  the  best 
and  have  enough  that  are  not  too  badly 
worn  for  one  room,  whereas  I  used  to 
have  a  number  of  odd  curtains  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  that  could  not  be  used  for  a 
room.  All  these  things  seem  small,  I 
know,  but  in  these  days  it  seems  neces¬ 
sary  for  most  people  to  use  their  inge¬ 
nuity  and  wits  to  enable  their  incomes  to 
meet  their  needs. 

MRS.  CHARLES  JOHNSTON. 


Use  Your  Own  Process 

It  is  not  necessary  to  change  one’s 
jirocess  of  bread-making  in  order  to  use 
wheat  substitutes.  They  may  be  added, 
when  mixing  the  bread  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner,  if  proper  allowance  is  made  for  the 
water  used  in  scalding  them.  !My  favorite 
substitute  is  oat  flake,  using  one  pint  of 
boiling  water  or  milk  to  scald  .31^  cups 
oats.  It  must  be  covered  tightly,  and 
when  cool,  may  be  added  to  a  small 
baking  of  white  bread.  This  gives  better 
re.sults  than  cooking  the  oat  flake.  Scalded 
cornmeal,  or  one  cup  rice  cooked  tender 
in  one  quart  water,  may  be  used  instead. 

Accuracy  is  almost  as  necessary  in 
cooking  as  in  scientific  experiments.  It 
jiays  to  have  two  measuring  cups,  one  for 
dry  and  one  for  liquid  measure ;  and  es¬ 
pecially  does  it  pay  to  have  a  set  of 
measuring  spoons,  in  sizes  from  a  tea¬ 
spoon  to  one-fourth  teaspoon ;  these  ai*© 
generally  united  by  the  handles.  By 
using  level  measurements  one  can  be  sure 
of  perfect  results.  This  is  specially  im¬ 
portant  in  using  soda,  cream  of  tartar  or 
baking  powders.  G.  A.  T. 

Washing  a  Corduroy  Skirt 

How  CMU  I  clean  a  white  corduroy 
skirt?  ('an  it  be  washed  in  the  ordinary 
way  ?  J.  E.  M. 

White  corduroy  launders  very  well,  but 
it  should  not  be  rubbed  on  a  board  or 
wrung.  Have  plenty  of  warm,  soapy 
water  in  the  tub.  Wash  by  sousing  the 
skirt  up  and  down,  or  use  one  of  those 
“vacuum”  pumdiers  that  induce  a  flow 
of  water  through  the  material.  Very 


badly  soiled  spots  should  be  rubbed  flat 
with  the  hand,  or  with  a  soft  brush. 
Wash  with  soap  in  several  waters  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Rinse  very  thoroughly,  blue,  and 
then  hang  from  the  line  dripping.  Pin 
by  the  waistband  so  closely  that  the  skirt 
cannot  sag.  and  pull  straight.  When 
dry  brush  until  the  nap  is  fluffy.  A  cor¬ 
duroy  sport  coat  may  be  washed  in  the 
same  way.  and  dried  on  a  metal  hanger 
thickly  padded  with  towels. 


A  Group  of  Dainties 

Sweet  I’otato  Pie. — Boil  small  sweet 
potatoes  until  very  tender,  then  remove 
from  fire.  Make  pie  crust,  and  line  pie 
plate  with  it.  Slice  potatoes  thin  and 
cover  bottom  of  pan  with  them,  put 
sugar  to  taste,  butter,  a  touch  of  cinna¬ 
mon,  and  jdenty  of  good  fart  jelly  laid 
in  small  pieces  over  the  other.  Then 
pour  a  little  hot  water  over  all,  sprinkle 
with  flour,  and  then  put  on  upper  crust. 
You  will  be  surprised  at  excellent  pie 
you  will  have. 

Squash  iMufiins. — Two-thirds  cup  of 
.S(iuash,  one-fourth  cup  of  sugar,  one  egg, 
two  and  three-fourths  cups  of  flour, 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  shortening,  one  cup  of 
milk.  Bake  25  minutes. 

Cranberry  Frappe. — Cook  one  quart  of 
cranberries  in  two  cupfuls  of  water  eight 
minutes,  then  force  througn  a  sieve.  Add 
two  cupfuls  of  sugar  and  juice  of  two 
lemons.  Freeze  to  a  mush. 

Squash  I’ie. — One  pint  sifted  squash, 
one  saltspoon  salt,  one  well-beaten  egg 


In  No.  13S2  we  show  a  flinrniiiig  little 
dress.  The  enibroid'ery  is  to  tie  do.ie  with 
tlie  outline  stitch  and  French  knots,  in 
either  blue,  deep  rose  or  brown.  The  de¬ 
sign  is  stamped  on  iiuest  quality  fancy 
striped  white  repp  and  with  silk  floss  to 
complete  embroidery:  costs,  for  2  to  3-year 
size,  .$1.50;  4  to  5-year  size,  $1.»)5;  C  to 
8-year  size.  $1.75. 


(when  eggs  are  high  in  price  add  in 
placed  in  a  double  boiler,  two  cups  boiling 
tine  and  sifted),  one  tablespoon  corn¬ 
starch  in  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  three  ta¬ 
blespoons  condensed  milk,  upon  which 
pour  sufficient  hot  water  to  melt ;  then 
add  one  pint  cold  water.  Stir  together 
and  add  to  the  other  ingredients  one 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  and  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  nutmeg. 

Raisin  Pie. — Make  a  rich  crust,  and 
till  with  the  following:  Three  cups  raisins 
jilaced  in  a  double  boiler,  two  cups  boiling 
water,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one-fourth  cup 
of  flour  mixed  with  the  sugar,  one  ta¬ 
blespoonful  of  butter  and  one  teaspoonful 
cinnamon.  Cook  15  minutes,  remove 
from  tire  and  cool  before  using. 

HELEN  A.  LYNAN. 


Canning  Experience 

On  page  420  A.  M.  L.  asks  if  any  of 
the  readers  have  ever  salted  beet  greens, 
leaving  small  beets  on  them,  also  about 
canning  corn  and  beans.  I  have  canned 
corn  and  beans  successfully,  akso  beet 
greens,  leaving  the  small  beets  on  them. 
I  use  cold  pack  method  for  all.  only  I 
think  I.  am  an  exception  to  nearly  all 
women  w  ho  can  vegetable,?,  as  1  never 
put  any  salt  in  when  I  can  them.  When 
I  oi)en  the  jars  I  season  them  and,  to 
the  taste  of  my  family,  they  are  much 
finer  flavor  than  when  the  salt  is  cooked 
in  .so  long.  I  wonder  if  The  R.  N.-\". 
sisters  all  know  that  an  ordinary  button¬ 
hook,  such  as  is  used  in  buttoning  shoes, 
is  good  to  remove  cans  from  the  sterilizer? 
I  always  seal  the  cans  before  removing 
them  from  the  sterilizer.  I  use  the  clamp 


kind  of  jars,  and  placing  a  fork  across 
the  top  clamp  hold  the  can  firmly  with 
the  left  hand,  and  with  a  medium-sized 
screw  driver  placed  on  the  middle  of  the 
other  <lamp  press  down  and  it  snaps 
quickly  into  place.  It  is  a  warm  job,  but 
no  more  so  than  taking  the  cans  out  with 
a  holder,  and  then  sealing  the  cans  as  I 
used  to  do.  I  can  all  sorts  of  vegetables. 
*and  have  never  had  a  can  spoil  if  the 
jar  is  perfect.  L.  T.  B. 


Graham  Bread,  Steamed 

Two  cups  graham  flour,  one  cup  corn- 
meal.  two  cups  sour  milk,  one-half  cup 
sugar,  two  tablespoons  New  Orleans  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one-half  cup  raisins.  Steam 
two  hours.  This  is  fine.  I  use  four  bak¬ 
ing  powder  cans,  fill  half  full,  put  on 
covers,  set  in  kettle  of  water  with  some¬ 
thing  under  them  and  put  cover  over 
kettle.  When  done,  set  out  of  water  and 
take  off  covers  to  dry  off.  yiRS.  w.  L.  w. 


Notes  from  a  Young  Reader 

Ginger  Cookies. — One-fourth  cup  sugar, 
one  teaspoonful  each  of  ginger  and  all¬ 
spice,  two-thirds  cup  lard  or  meat  fat, 
one-half  cup  baking  molasses,  one  cup 
maple  syrup,  two-thirds  cup  buttermilk, 
one  teaspoonful  soda,  one  teaspoonful 
salt,  one  cup  rye  flour  and  wheat  flour 
to  make  dough  to  roll  out.  Bake  quickly. 

Nut  Bread. — When  mamma  makes  nut 
bread  she  uses  one  cup  of  rye  flour  and 
“nobody  knows  the  difference.”  This  is 
her  rule :  One  cup  broken  nut  meats, 
one  egg,  one  cup  buttermilk,  one  scant  ' 
cup  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  soda,  three  cups  flour,  .3  tea- 
si)oonfuls  baking  powder.  Bake  slowly. 
This  is  not  entirely  original  but  a  made- 
over  “war-time”  recipe.  j 

When  mamma  wants  to  use  yarn  that  ! 
has  been  raveled  she  winds  it  around  a 
glass  fruit  jar  and  soaks  it  in  lukewarm 
water  and  let?  it  dry  on  the  can  and 
then  winds  it  into  a  ball.  It  is  then  as 
nice  as  new. 

When  a  pair  of  cuff  links  are  wanted 
in  a  hurrj%  take  four  buttons  and  sew 
them  in  pairs  with  stout  thread,  and  all 
is  well. _ M.  c.  B. 

Refreshing  Summer  Drinks 

Lemonade  (without  lemons). — When 
lemons  are  50  cents  a  dozen  it  makes  a 
too  high-priced  drink.  A  very  good  lem¬ 
onade  is  made  as  follows :  Boil  one  pint 
water  wdth  two  pounds  of  sugar.  When 
still  hot  dissolve  in  this  sirup  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  tartaric  acid  and  one  and  one- 
half  teaspoonful  lemon  acid.  When  cold 
mix  with  10  drops  oil  of  lemon.  Fill  i 
your  glass,  one-fifth  of  this  sirup  and  the 
rest  cold  water. 

Raspberry  Juice. — Clean  and  wash  one 
pound  of  raspberries.  Mash  them  and 
pour  one  .scant  quart  good  vinegar  on 
them.  Let  this  stand  over  night  and 
tl^en  let  the  juice  drip  out  through  your 
jelly  bag.  Mix  this  with  one  quart  cur- 
I’ant  juice,  weigh,  and  take  same  amount 
in  sugar,  boil  till  sirup  and  fill  jars  with 
hot  sirup.  This  has  to  be  diluted  with 
three  or  four  parts  water  when  used. 

w.  J.  schepp-cornelissen. 


Two  Good  Relishes 

Pickled  Beets. — When  beets  are  a  nice 
size  for  the  table  boil  in  porcelain  kettle 
until  tender.  When  cool,  slice  thin ;  boil 
e(iual  parts  vinegar  and  sugar  with  one- 
half  teaspoonful  each  of  cloves  and  cin¬ 
namon  tied  in  a  cloth.  Seal  in  glass  jars 
and  they  are  ready  for  use  at  all  times. 

Green  Tomato  Catsup. — Slice  and  salt 
tomatoes  and  let  stand  36  hours,  rinse 
if  too  salty  and  drain  well.  To  four 
quarts  of  tomatoes  take  two  quarts  of  cab¬ 
bage,  two  quarts  of  apples  and  three  pints 
of  onion,  (''hop  all  fine.  Sweeten  vinegar 
until  a  little  sweet ;  to  each  eight  quarts 
of  catsup  use  five  cents  worth  of  mixed 
spices — the  ready  mixed  that  you  buy. 
Grind  the  spices,  add  to  the  sweetened 
vinegar  and  when  boiling  pour  into  the 
catsup ;  stir  well,  let  stand  twenty-four 
hours,  stirring  occasionally,  then  seal. 
Very  fresh  and  piquant  and  “something 
different.” 

If  the  power  to  ch)  hard  work  is  not  a 
talent  it  is  the  best  substitute  for  it. — 
Garfield. 
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U.  S.  Government 
Experts 

have  discovered  that  the  most 
common  cause  of  preserves  spoil¬ 
ing  is  the  use  of  inferior  rings. 

Remember  tiiat  fact,  every 
time  you  put  up  fruits  anil 
vegetables  this  season.  Re¬ 
member  tliot  you  don’t  want 
to  take  any  cbances  on  their 
spoiling  and  be  sure  to 
use  the 


LLCO 

(EL-KO) 


When  you  see  these  -wide,  thick,  tough,  red 
rubber  Rings,  you  see  why  they  keep  your 
preserves  perfect  till  eaten— stand  the  hours 
of  steaming  in  the  COLD  PACK  Method. 

Only  a  half  a  cent's  difference  in  prices  per 
jar.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  them, 

Send  60c  (in  stamps)  for  4  dozen 

Or  $1.50  for  12  dozen.  They  fit  all  standard 
jars.  A  dozen  gummed  labels  for  marking 
your  jars,  enclosed  free  with  each  dozen 
of  the  rings. 

LiOring  Lane  Company 
39  Harrison  Street  New  "York  City 


PAINT,  VARNISH^ 
KALSOMINE,  ETC. 

will  not  adhere  fixedly  if  applied  in  any  way 
which  doe»  not  rub  them  into  the  porea  of 
the  surface  covered,  so  as  to  permanently 
bind  them.  Throwing  paint,  etc.,  at  a  surface 
is  a  cheap,  make*shift  method,  gives  only 
a  skim  coat,  which  too  often  brings  trouble 

Rub  in  good  Painty  Varnish, 
Kalsomine,  etc.»  with 


WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 


and  they  never  let  tfo.  Crawling,  crackins.  peeling  and 
other  dcviltriea  are  sinfulas  wcllaseapcncive,  andean 
be  avoided.  Send  for  Illustrated  Literature.  Dept. 

JOHN  L.WHmNG-i.l.  ADAMS  CO..  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  forOver^lOO  Years 
Whitlng  A'Isiiit  Itruibcr  Awarded  Cold  Medal  anil  OlHciaL'lUj* 
HiObon.  the  Ktrliril  Award  at  raDama*  Pacific  LxtK>»itioo,.  HIIS 


Big  Profits  in  CIDEIR 

and  VINEGAR 


laking  cider,  wine,  grape  juice  and  -vinegar  with  a 

Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Press 

JI  sizes,  hand  or  power.  10  to  400  bbls* 
aily.  Turn  apple  waste  into  profit; 
lake  valuable  food  products  from 
find-falls,  culls,  undcr-gradoa,  etc. 
omplcte  elder  and  vinegar  making 
utflts  ready  to  ship.  Fully  guar 
nteed.  We  also  make  cider 
vapor  a  tors,  apple-butter 
>oker0,  vinegar  generati>rs,  older  S&d 
Ifitgar  filters.  Freo  catalog. 

lYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 


One  Treatment 

with  Cuticura 

Clears  Dandruff 

All  druggists ;  Soap  2^  Ointment  26  &  60,  Talcum  25, 
Sample  each  tree  of  ‘‘Cptlcnra.  Dept.  V,  Boston." 


The  Modem 
Gas 

Tractor 


Its  construction, 
utility,  opera¬ 
tion  and  repair. 


By  Victor  W.  Paoe. 

5'/4x7'/2.  Ci.  475  pp.  24  iil. 
3  foiding  piates. 


The 

latest 
und  most 
complete 
work  pub- 
lislied  o  II 
farm  tract¬ 
ors  and  tractor  power  plants,  treating  exhaustively 
on  their  design  and  construction,  and  giving  complete 
Instructions  on  their  care,  operation  and  reiiair.  It 
dcscrilies  all  ignition  systems,  all  types  of  vaporizers 
and  carburetors,  latest  forms  of  power  plants  and 
installations,  clutches,  speed  changing  and  reversing 
gears,  all  frame  parts  and  their  functions,  and  every 
recent  imiirovement  in  tractor  and  auxiliary  appli¬ 
ances.  All  types  and  sizes  of  gasoline,  kerosene  and 
oil  tractors  are  fully  described.  Every  jiliasu  of 
traction  engineering  practice  is  fully  covered. 


People  .soiuetiines  attribute  my  success 
to  my  Kenius  ;  all  the  genius  I  know  any¬ 
thing  about  is  bard  work. — Alexander 
Ilamiltou. 


The  above  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  Two 
New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Four  Yearly  Ee- 
newal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  Yearly  Sub¬ 
scription  and  Two  Kenewal  Subscriptions. 

The  Kural  New-Yorker,  333  -W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Safeguards  Livestock 

‘‘Hoof  and  Mouth”  and  other  diseases  which  cause 
the  loss  of  valuable  stock  are  often  directly  traceable  to 
germs  bred  under  unsanitary  farm  surroundings. 

Many  progressive  farmers  are  stamping  out  this 
danger  through  the  careful  disinfection  of  manure  piles, 
out-houses,  stalls,  tie-ups,  etc.,  with  Acme  Chlorin¬ 
ated  Lime.  Kills  all  forms  of  germ  and  insect  life  and 
removes  offensive  odors.  Does  not  injure  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  value  of  manure.  Guards  the  health 
of  everything  on  the  farm. 

Chlorinated  Lime  is  recommended  by  Health 
Boards  and  other  authorities  on  sanitation  as  a 
disease  preventive.  Easy  to  use,  sure,  safe  and 
costs  little. 

Be  sure  your  dealer  hands  you  Acme  Chlorinated 
Lime.  Substitutes  may  be  stale  and  worthless. 


XCME 

V  ^ 

‘’‘^NFfCTiOtODOR'^^ 
P^SHLeson'^''' 

York  City 


Send  for  booklet  ^ivin^  many  other  va/- 
uable  uses  for  Acme  Chlorinated  Lime 

THE  MENDLESON  CORPORATION 

n  Broadway.  New  York  Factories  :  Albany,  N.  V. 

Established  1870 
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/IBSORBINE 


STOPS 

Uameness 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb, 'Side  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re¬ 
sults  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  ^2.50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  51.25  a  bottle  at  dealers 

or  delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  stamps. 

W.F.YOUNG,  P.  0.  F.,  88Teni9ieSt.,Sprinafiel(l, Mass* 


SPRAY 


MINER  AL'"o“vl«r 

HEAVE^V?ars 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 

ffllHEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.^  461  fourtb  Are..  Pittsburg,  Pft 


Buys  the  New  Butterfly 

21k  Junior  No.  2K.  Light  run- 

niiiK,  easy  cleaning,  close 
^  skimnimg,  durable.  Guaran- 

_  teed  a  lifetime  against  de¬ 
fects  in  material  and  workmanship. 

Cladu  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8 

TPim  Earns  its  own  cost  and  ^1*5.00#, 
«U  UAf  d  rnCC  llllAL  more  by  what  it  eavea  nowtnuse 
io  croam.  Postal  brinfirs  Free  catalosr> folder  and  **direct-froxn« 
factory''  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  eave  money. 

ALBHUGH-DOVER  CO..  2171  Marshall  Blvd.,  CHICASO 
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IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efBcient:  economical;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Delaware  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Sheep  Growers 
They  Meet  and'Sell  Their  Wool 

The  morning  of  .Tune  20,  lOlS,  men 
from  five  different  counties  assembled  at 
the  bungalow  of  A.  W.  North,  near 
W'alton.  N.  Y..  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Delaware  County  Sheep  Growers’ 
As.sociation.  This  organization,  probably 
the  pioneer  of  its  kind  in  the  North,  is 
unique  in  that  it  is  not  a  body  of  pure¬ 
bred  breeders,  but  an  association,  in  .a 
notable  dairy  region,  of  farmers  who  suc¬ 
cessfully  run  small  farm  flocks  mainly 
of  hardy  grade  ewes  headed  by  pure¬ 
bred  rams.  With  its  splendid  pastures, 
cool  springs  and  high  hills.  Delaware  is 
an  ideal  county  for  wool  and  mutton,  and 
in  early  days  before  the  extension  of 
dairying  supported  over  an  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  slieep.  For  the  past  three  seasons, 
through  a  wool  pool  and  auction,  the  as¬ 
sociation  has  solved  successfully  the  mar¬ 
ket  question  for  the  small  wool  producer. 
With  general  uncertainty  concerning  the 
new  government  regulations  controlling 
wool,  this  year’s  meeting  brought  about 
a  most  serious  and  earnest  gathering. 
Copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y..  with  its  resume 
of  wool  conditions,  were  lianded  about  and 
considered,  and  then  at  30.30  the  meeting 
came  to  order. 

After  serious  discussion  resolutions 
were  adopted  pooling  the  association’s 
wool,  authorizing  the  a.s.sombling  of  the 
fleeces  in  four  different  villages  and  con- 


Warm  wool  for  blankets  and  for  sweaters, 
And  from  valley  up  to  hillside 
We’ll  pass  the  word  along. 

Sheep  ne’er  are  found  among  the  slackers.” 

Refrain. 

(Same  as  fir.st  refrain.) 

4. 

When  the  bloody  war  is  o’er,  boys. 

And  you  come  marc'hing  home. 

Strange  lands  no  longer  you’ll  be  seeking. 
From  the  hillside  and  the  plain. 

You  will  hear  a  glad  refrain. 

Ban,  haa  and  haa  will  be  your  greeting. 

Refrain. 

We  gave  you  mutton, 

We  gave  you  lamb. 

We  gave  you  blankets 
To  win  for  Uncle  Sam. 

We  had  only  flesh  and  wool,  boys. 

But  that  we  freely  gave. 

Bleating  for  Uncle  Sam  and  Freedom.” 

This  was  followed  by  an  address  upon 
flocks  by  Prof.  Mark  Smith  of  Cornell. 
I’romptly  upon  adjournment  President 
North  and  Secretary  Barlow  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  a  government  licensed 
wool  firm  of  Boston  to  take  over  the  wool 
and  then  set  themselves  to  the  serious 
task  of  assembling  the  fleeces. 

The  association  wool  was  assembled  at 
Delhi,  Hobart,  Downsville,  Franklin  Sta¬ 
tion  and  Walton.  Trucks  were  assembled 
at  eac'h  place  and  the  wool  finally  brought 


Before  They  Go 
Out  to  Pasture 

Were  you  ever  annoyed  by  ONE  Fly? 
Think  what  a  cow  is  up  against  with  my¬ 
riads  of  ’em  after  her  All  The  Time, 

Out  in  pasture  or  in  the  bam,  horses  and 
mules  lose  flesh  and  cows  drop  off  in  milk 
flow.  T'hey  can’t  help  it.  Flies  are  a  real 
menace. 

SO-Bos-SO 

^  K I  U  F  LY  ^ 

solves  the  fly  time  problem.  It’s  a  money 
saver.  It  rids  all  stock  of  fly  worry.  Spray 
it  daily  on  your  stock.  It  is  absolutely  harm¬ 
less,  but  flies  don’t  like  it.  Used  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  leading  stockmen  for 
over  18  years. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY 
by  name — in  handy  sized  containers,  or 
send  us  his  name  for  our  special  Trial 
Offer. 

The  H.  E.  Allen  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  60  Carthage,  N.Y. 


Rarehred  Two-Ycur-Old  Shropshire  Ram  at  Mass.  Agriculture  College;  Weight. 

of  Fleece  Ilf  Rounds 

centration  thereafter  by  motor  trucks  iu  to  W.alton,  where  the  government  inspec- 
a  shipping  center.  Walton,  for  grading  tor  wms  to  l(x>k  it  over.  The  official 
and  shipment,  and  placing  the  entire  grader  was  delaved,  and  did  not  arrive 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  until  .Tuly  10.  ile  finally  graded  on  the 
committee  to  be  elected.  On  resolution,  following  classification  : 

A.  W.  North  of  Walton  and  J.  Q.  Bar- 

low  of  Beerston  were  unanimously  re-  Thi-ee-eightbs,  ^  staple,  and  uu- 

elected  president  and  secretary,  with  graded  . .$0.GS) 

II.  A.  Clark  of  Delhi.  II.  L.  .Jackson  of  Delaine . 62 

Andes  and  E.  D.  Ireland  of  Unadilla  as  One-half  blood,  clothing,  low  and 

further  members  of  the  executive  com-  %  clothing . 60 

mittf^e.  The  committee  thereupon  dele-  Fine  clothing,  black,  dead,  locks, 

gated  its  powers  to  IMessrs.  North  and  tags,  cotted,  burry . ,50 

Barlow.  Mohair  . 40 

Meantime  Mrs.  North  and  her  a.ssistaut 

hostesses,  who  had  been  advised  by  A  part  of  the  wool  was  left  ungraded. 
County  Agent  Brougham  that  35  or  40  but  shipped  in  small  sacks  as  consigned 
would  be  a  large  gathering  in  harvest  hj’  the  shceifinen,  the  owmu's  to  be  cred- 
season.  amazedly  and  hospitably  sought  ited  with  the  top  price  allowed  for  any 
to  collect  their  wits  and  perform  the  wool  graded  at  alton.  This  grading 

loaves  and  fishes  miracle  for  the  number,  involved  a  vast  amount  of  counting  aud 
well  over  a  hundred,  who  were  readv  to  figuring,  efforts  being  made  to  give  every 
welcome  refreshments.  They  met  the  mcluding  the  smaller  shippers,  a 

emergency.  Meantime  there  was  music —  square  deal.  The  grader  expressed^  him- 
even  an  original  song  of  the  sheep,  as  highly  pleased  with  the  quality  of 

follows :  the  wool,  .some  of  it  being  very  superior 

The  Patriot  IIymx  of  the  Sheep.  in  grade.  Of  course,,  all  this  threw  a  vast 

(Air:  “The  Battle-Cry  of  Freedom.”)  amount  of  work  upon  the  committee  hav- 

2  ‘  ’  ing  it  in  charge,  but  they  carried  it 

■  ,  through  as  best  they  could.  At  the  meet- 

Oh’  the  Delau are  flows  down  jyg  .June  Mr.  North  thouglit  it 

I  lom  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  might  be  possible  for  the  committee  to 

Through  dark  and  lonely  '"a.^s  it  passes,  gpjj  unload  the  wool  at  1^  cents  a 
But  its  waves  they  dance  with  glee  pound,  that  being  the  sum  which  the 

M  hen  tlie  open  lauds  they  see.  goverumeut  allows  growers  for  loading  on 

M  here  feed  the  sheep  among  the  grasses,  tioard  ears.  The  sheepmen  generally 

Refrain.  thought  it  could  not  be  done  on  that  price. 

It’s  “haa"  from  the  lambics,  but  Mr.  North  and  Mr.  Barlow  wmre  able 

Aud  “haa,  haa”  from  the  sheep,  to  handle  the  wool  at  cents  per  pound, 

"We  are  the  patriots.  without  charging  anything  for  their  own 

Our  nation’s  faith  we  keep.  services.  About  seven  tons  of  wool  have 

We  have  only  flesh  and  wool,  boys,  been  shipped  out  by  the  association.  The 

But  that  we  freely  give,  farmers  are  uow  a  little  anxious  over  a 

Bleating  for  Uncle  Sam  and  Freedom.”  market  for  the  lamb  crop.  The  associa- 

2.  tion  wdll  try  to  handle  the  lambs  as  it 

Our  beloved  Catskilf  land.  wool,  with  the  idea  of  obtaining 

With  its  happy  farmer  band.  ^  better  market  by  liandliiig  the  combined 

Lies  safely  hid  among  the  mouufaius.  product  in  this  way. 

How  we  love  its  sunny  hills,  _ 

Its  clear  pools  aud  singing  rills. 

Voices  of  birds  and  bubbling  fountains.  Butter,  45c  per  lb.;  milk,  lOe  per  qt. ; 

npfrnin  >nixed  colors.  Hay,  !}:20 ;  straw, 

,  4,  .  „  .  4.1  1  t  •  $15.  Potatoes.  $2.75  per  bu.  Corn,  $2 

lt^  “pive"  fi’om,the  Iambics  .  ^ats,  90e.  Beef  cattle 

f/K  e.  iu;  c  fiom  sheep,  average  about  $20  per  cwt. ;  calves,  22c 

W  e  are  the  patriots,  ^  hog-dressed.  Poultry,  high  and 

Our  nation  s^  faith  w’e  beep.  scarce.  Farm  conditions  look  fair;  have 

M  0  flesh  and  wool,  boys,  plenty  i-aiu.  Ilaying  and  harvest- 

But  that  we  freely  give.  ,  ,  „  ing  goes  very  slowly,  owing  to  the  rains 

Bleating  for  Uncle  Sam  and  Freedom.  having  almost  every  day.  Fruit 

3.  of  all  kinds  never  has  been  so  scarce  aa 

“We  will  give  our  ribs  for  chops,  boys,  this  season.  Berries  bringing  20e  per  qt. 
To  make  our  soldiers  strong,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  E,  G. 
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SWINE 


BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

Send  for  lllustmted  circidar. 

Spring  pigs  nil  sold.  Now  taking  orders  for 
August  and  September  pigs  to  lie  siiipped 
at  8  to  10  weeks  old  at  »!iO  each  anrt  up. 

C.  H.  Carter,  Whitguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 

■\Ve  oiir  bo^t  oM  hrod  for  Aiiff,,  Sept., 
and  t^arly  Got.  are  now  hooking:  ord^^rs  for 
their  pig’s  to  he  delivered  nt8wks.  old.  Ordernow 
and  pet  the  best.  A  few  pood  Spring  boai  s  left. 


H.  GRIMSHAW 


North  East,  Pa. 


ALBAMONT 

BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  a  fine  lot  of  young  regi.sterefl  boars 
of  outstanding  quality  and  the  best  of  breed¬ 
ing  at  reasonabln  prices.  Address 

.K)HN  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON 


ANEBJO  FARM 

OFFERS  A  YEARLING 

BERKSHIRE  BOAR 

with  show  record,  weighed  500  lbs.  at 
1  yr.  Also  5  mos.  old  boars  and  gilts  of 
choice  breeding.  Write  for  descriptions. 

H.  M.  TERWILUGER,  Mgr.,  Webster,  Mass. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

I  otfor  some  Hevksliire  Boar  pigs  that  h.ave  CI.ass  in 
every  lino.  Also  Oli.armer’s  Champion  5th  No.  208200, 
by  Lady  Longfellow’s  Champion  2nd,  No.  ]407'19, 
and  out  of  Clmrmer's  Bess,  No.  ]53i:i6.  Send  for 
historic  pedigree  and  price  and  do  not  forget  what 
the  Borksli  ire  Barrow  Classes  did  to  ALL  OTHER  BREEDS 
and  CROSSES  ;it  the  last  International  at  Chicago. 
Address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Alarbledale,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

Bred  to  farrow  in  September,  liegistered  stock;  .sired  by 
Lee  Premier's  Rival  and  out  of  a  daughter  of  Hopeful 
Lee  2nd,  the  Grand  Champion  who  sold  for  81,600.  Now 
taking  orders  for  September  pigs  at  820.  Corro.spondence 
and  calls  invited.  I.  <►  C  TI  8  T  I.  O  D  G  K  1''  A  It  M, 
<1.  W.  Kiiehl.r,  haOrangcyille,  Uiitehcsi  County,  New  York 

TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

of  both  sexes.  Good  breeding.  Excellent 
*  JLllIj  Individuals.  Satisfaction  g  u  a  r  a n  t  oed. 
TAKIJELL,  FARMS,  Snaithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood : 

Letter  from  F.  L.  Hewitt,  Boston,  Mass.:  "Soiv  ar¬ 
rived  tonight.  Hhe  looks  good.”  Visitors  are  al¬ 
ways  as  welcome  as  customers. 

JI.  C,  &  II. It.  Harpending,  Box  15, Dundee,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Berkshire  Pigs  1UVI?»"  imNT.'^HunlinBtqn^'^M^ills?  ^ 

EXTRA  FINE  REGISTERED 

Chester  #iitc  Boar  Pigs 

Six  weeks  old.  Best  breeding, from  vigorous, healthy 
stock.  Now  is  tile  time  to  buy  tlie  riglit  kind  of  an 
animal  for  future  use  in  your  lierd.  Price,  SSI  5 
until  Aug.  iotli.  After  this,  $20  each. 

BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandreth,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.Y. 

CHESTER  WWTES 

Large,  Hoaltliy,  Prolific  Stock.  Service  Boars, 
sows  and  pigs.  Booklet  about  Chester  Whites  sent 
with  prices.  VICTOR  F  A  R  M  S,  Bellvale,  New  York 

10  SPRING  O.l.C.  PIGS 

Purelireds,  without  papers,  814  each. 

Mohegan  Farm,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

I.  C.  Weanling  BOARS 

l<’OR  S.4I.1E.  Prize  stock,  S15  each,  registered. 
SPUING  STOCK  FARM,  llelleville.  Pa. 

Kinderhook  Registered  DUROCS! 

A  few  May  trios  if  oiden*<l  from  this  ad.  Gilts  duo  in 
Aug.— breeding  typo  from  big  stock.  One  real  2  year-ol(l 
sow  due  in  Sept.,  long,  high,  wido,  deep,  hig  litters,  raises 
’em  all,  NO  CULL.  W'ite  for  their  breeding  and  furtlier 
information.  KiNOERHOOK  DUROC-JERSEY  ASS  N.  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

(PIGS  SHIPPED  G.O.D.) 

100  O.  I.  C.  and  Largo  Yorkshire  Cross.  10(1  Bork- 
sliire  and  O.  I,  C.  Cross.  C  weeks  old.  810  each. 
50  shoats,  12  weeks  old,  815  each.  Kxtra  Large 
boned  Strechy  Huskies,  from  Large,  Growthy  stock. 
D.  Reeves,  -  Lexing'ton,  Mass. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Spring  Boars 

and  (i  and  8  weeks  old  pigs.  Booking  orders  for  Aug. 
and  Sept,  delivery.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Heuveltoii,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Chester  Whites 

for  sale.  Kidgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridue,  N.Y. 

Three  of 
the  best 

yearling  we  ever  raised,  bred  for  .Inly.  Fall  slioats 
and  spring  pigs.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia.  Pa. 


For  Sale- 


“H  A  M  P  S  H  I  R  E  S” 

M  -St  any  age.  Free  circular  just  out. 

Also  llegistcreii  tJiiernsey  bulls,  from  tu- 
berculous-frce  lierd.  hOCUST  LAV'N  FaUM,  _ 

box  U,  BirU*ln-HunU,  l^aucaHtcr  Co.,  Penn, 

FnrQflIa-  Pine  Mule  Foots,  six  weeks  old.  25 
rui  Odlc  nys  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires, 
five  weeks  old.  all  $7.50  each.  Ready  to  ship. 
HOUSE  UK<)S.,  .  New  Albany.  Pa. 

Guinea  PiflS  Wanted 

Mrs.  L.  E.  McLEOD,  .  Uowlumi,  N.  C, 


ANIMALSroRSALE 

Run  mostly  light,  $7i>  and  up.  Top-notcli 
tireeding;  everytliing  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


1 

JERSEYS 

•  • 

MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


For  Sale: — Five 
sons  of  Interested 
Prince  2d  95708. 
Out  of  Register  of 
\  Merit  dams.  They 
are  the  kind  that 
spell  herd  im¬ 
provement. 

AYER  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

n.iVMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


‘QUALITY”’ 


f”’’  Sale  Ten  Jersey  Heifers 

Six  of  them  bred.  Four  yearlings.  All  from 
Register  of  Merit  stock.  We  will  make  a  price 
to  anyone  wanting  the  lot.  A  grand  Bull  Calf 
to  make  a  header  for  this  herd.  Address 


E.  W.  MOSHER 


Aurora,  N.  Y. 


We  are  offering  a  few  Jersey  Cows 
Bred  Heifers,  Yearling  Heifers 

Heifer  and 
Bull  Calves 

A  Iso  full  line  of 
Chester  WVritePigs, 
10  wks.  to  5  mos. 
old.  Semi  stamp 
for  Circulars. 

EDWARD  WALTER.  Dept.  R.Box  66. West  Chester,  Penna. 


FOR 

SALE— 


Two  Reg.  Jersey  Bulls 

One  tliree  and  ono-half  years  old;  Grandson 
of  Pogis  the  9th;  dam,  Grassland  s  Lively 
Wit.  The  other  five  years  old,  son  of  Imj). 
Jap.  Dam,  Nora’sEdith  Lass.  Sure  breeders. 

Xi.  Gr.  Forbes,  Manhasset,  Long  Island,  N.  Y_ 

iiiiiiiuiiiiiniiiiuiiiiinntiiiuiiiiiutiiintiiiiitiiKUMititi'iiiiiiiitiitittuitiitiniiMiiiiniiitiitiiiiitiiiiiiuiit/ 

(bull  calves 

I  KEGISTERKl)  JERSEYS 

I  THOS,  ROSE, 

riiiniiiiiitiiiniNiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiinitiniinniiiiiiiiiintiiiiiilliilitnuutliiiiiiinMitniiiuiiiiMiniiiiniii 


Prices  I 

CHOICE  STItAIN  | 

Ensenore,  N.  Y'.  | 


Reg.  Jersey  BULL  CALF  For  Sale 

Sired  by  Gr.-indson  of  Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm, 
Champion  and  Grand  Cliampion  winner.  Dam,  by 
Imported  Bull,  Lord  Glennie.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  S50.  worth  $100.  LEON  P.  STRATTON,  Monticello,  N.Y. 


F  O  K  SALE 

Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  One  HeiferGalf 

from  4  to  8  mos.  old.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwaters,  N.Y 


Turn  THOROUGH 
InU  BRED 


HORSES 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  lOe 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Pept.  L 
THE  8HADYS1DE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  0. 


r-„C-I-  TWO  REG.  PERCHERON  MARES 
roi  Odie  and  TWO  Reg.  PERCHERON  COLTS 
WILLIAM  ROCKWELL,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Girard,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

ShetlandPon  i  es 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S 


-CLOSING-OUT  SALE  OF  THE 

GUERNSEY  HERDS 

of  the  late 

T.  D.  McChcsncy,  Esq.,  Columbia  Mills,  Inc.,  Minetfo,  N.  Y. 

and  of 

Wintlirop  Cowdin,  Esq.,  New  Castle  Farm,  Ml.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

At  NEW  CASTLE  FARM,  MX.  KISCO,  N.  Y. 

On  Tuesday,  August  27tli,  1918,  at  12  o’clock  noon 

THE  ANIMALS  COMPRISING  THESE  HERDS  ARE  OF  THE  BEST  LINES  OF 
BREEDING-SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF  SUCH  FAMOUS  ANIMALS  AS 

- BARRINGTON  MAY  KING  19312 - 

Jastinee’s  Sequel  of  the  Preel  Dorothy  of  Oakhurst  Ne  Plus  Ultra  4th  Imp.  Fanny's  Sequel 
Imp.  Governor  of  le  Briquet  Imp,  Governor  of  the  Vauquiedor  Polly’s  Pride 

Fashion  Plate’s  May  King  of  Linda  Vista  Imp.  Raymond  of  the  Preel  IV  Imp.  Red  Rose  Queen 
Imp.  Nellie  of  the  Mont  Marche  Gay  Lad  Du  Braye  Janet  of  Oakhurst 

• .  - For  Catalogue  Address  ■  .  - 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Auctioneer,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


HOLSTEINS 


Cortland  Holstein  Farms 

offers  for  sale  in  High  Grade  and  Registered  Cows,  as  follows : 
200  Cow.s.  Due  to  calve  in  August,  Repteniher  and 
October,  barge,  heavy  rows  bred  to  Registered  bulla. 
75  Fresh  cows,  milking  4.6  to  61)  lbs.  per  day  now.  75 
Grade  Heifers,  2  years  old,  due  to  freshen  this  fail. 
They  are  the  right  kind  for  dairy  cows.  200  Heifers 
2  years  old.  lin  d  to  freshen  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  1  00  Heifer.s.  12mos.  to  18  mos.  old.  100  Reg. 
Hoi.  iteifers.  Part  of  them  due  to  freshen  this  fall. 
The.se  nre  an  extr.a  fine  lot  ami  will  please  anyone. 
Wire  us  the  day  you  would  like  to  look  them  over. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

I>«pt,  N,  203  ftnd  205  Savings  Hunk  bldg.,  Cortland,  X.  Y. 


^hpfhnil  PnnioQ  prices  from  Fifty  to  Seventy- 
Olieildnurunies  Avo  dollars.  Fine  stock.  Write  to 
H.  II.  MINFK,  .  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


SP|OTFARM 

HOLSTEINS 

2  years  old'f  3  carloads  of  kigh 
grade  and  rogi.stered  cows. 

King  of  the  Pontiacs 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  SIRE : 

I  ’  We  can  offer  one  of  liis  sons,  born  in  April,  out  '  ’ 

I I  of  an  18-11).  S-year-old,  whose  sire  is  a  40-lh.  || 

i ,  grandson  of  King  Sogis.  FRICK  -  8500. 

’  G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  -  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  ' 

GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Special  Prices  lor  Next  60  Days 
/  %  ^  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

50  fresh  cows  and  close  springers. 
\  lOO  cows  which  arc  to  freshen  in  Aur- 
I  ust,  September  and  October.  100  2  and 
Ivrv  1  V 1  3.year-old  heifers,  bred  to  freshen 

IkSk  -7  parly  fall.  The  best  lot  of  stock  ever 

central  New  York. 

VjM  C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr. t  Maple  Lawn  Farm 

Oftice  :  Ilurgese  Block,  31^  Main  Street 

Grade  Holsteins  and  Guernseys 

1.50  to  select  from.  Fresh  cows  ajid  springers  always 
on  h:uid.  Heavy  cows  weigliing  from  1,200  to  1.400 
Ihs.  F.  L.  F  A  L  M  E  K  ,  Moravia,  New  York 

ETiw.  rknixr  an  "'D  sGI  a  I-mos.-old  reg.  Hoi 

Jr  or  vFniy  JpAUv  steinbull,grandson<>fa$.50,00e 
bull.  All  tested  dams  and  a  world’s  record  in  pedigree. 
I’erfect  individual.  CI.OVKIlD.lI.E  FAIt.U,  Cliailolto,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ngca,  either  sex.  Also  Orado  Holstein  Calves, 

Oither  sex,  $15  to  $20  each.  F.  H.  WOOD  Cortland,  New  York 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  \v"tefof 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chitteiiaiiao.  N.Y 

1  DOGS  1 

AIREDALES  ’nisn-.V,'?  $10 

3-mos.  female  to  trade  for  cockerels,  any  large  breed. 
16-mos.  female,  due  in  se:ison;maUo  excellent  brood  bitch; 
$10.  I8-mos.  bi-ood  bitcli,  in  whelp  to  grand  dog,  $50.  A 
200;6  investment.  All  typical  specimens.  Excellent  pedi¬ 
grees.  liegistered  or  eligible.  Selling  on  account  of  ill 
liealth.  State  wants.  These  ai  oall  bargains.  Trillers, 
save  your  stamp.s.  jnGLESIDE  FARM,  Lancaster,  N.Y. 

W^hite  Scotch  Collies  for  Sale 

We  liave  a  flue  breeding  pair  and  two  male  puppies. 

MOHEGAN  FARM,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Airedales  and  Collies  o?“a®f  i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  tirood  matrons.  liurgo  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland, Iowa 

Dime*  The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Guinea  Bigs. 

LOlllc  I  ups  NELSON’S,  Grove  City,  Fa. 

SHEEP  1 

Handsome  young  ewes,  whicli  we  can  de¬ 
liver  now,  if  desired,  or  breed  to  our  best 
rams  and  deliver  after  October  1. 

ALSO 

A  large  number  of  graded  sheep  and  lambs. 

^unnp  25roofe  JFarmjs 

■Wllilliamstown,  TBlaseacbusetta 

I  have  for  Sale  9S  Grade 

Shropshire  Breeding  Ewes 

More  than  half  of  tliem  yearlingsand  two-year  olds 
and  tlie  balance  thi-ee  and  four  years  old.  I  will  sell 
the  flock  for  $‘40  apiece  hero.  Also  two  Registered 
Shropshire  rams  at  $35  apiece.  They  are  a  flue 
flock  and  am  selling  only  on  account  of  my  sheep 
house  burned  down,  irving  P.  FRALEIGH,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Hampshire  Ewe  and  Ram  Lambs 

tt9R  FARM8.  Huunuuit.  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

MAY  ROSES 

Our  three  herd  sires  carry  an  average  of 
25?8  of  the  blood  of  the  peerless  May  Uoso 
2nd.  Before  you  buy  your  next  bull,  write 
us  for  our  list  of  young  bulls. 

W.  S.  KEKK,  Mgr.,  Coliasset,  .Magg. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  li.  breeding  witli  size  ami  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 
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GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  riglit 
in  every  way.  Tlie  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spaie  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenort,  N.  Y. 

Two  Grade  Guernsey  Cows 

close  springers;  five  registered  Guernsey  heifers, 
from  six  months  to  one  year  old;  one  registered 
Guernsey  bull, eleven  monthsold.  Allin  perfectcon- 
(litioii  and  A-1  breeding.  Will  bear  the  closest  inspec¬ 
tion  and  must  be  closed  out  on  account  of  laboi'. 
Gage  Fabm,  -  North  Wales.  Pa. 

Guernsey  Bulls  SALE 

A  few  unusually  fine  bulls,  two  to  twelve  months  of 
age,  out  of  A.  R.  dams  and  by  noted  sires.  May 
Rose,  Golden  Secret  and  Strong  Anchor  hreeding. 
TARBEliii  Farms,  Smith ville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls  For  Sale 

2  yearlings,  one  6  months  old.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

SPRING  FARM,  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Rcg.  May  Rose  Bull  Calves 

Four  to  Eight  mos.  old;  good  colors;  clear  noses. 
87  5  to  8100.  One  or  two  cows  to  freshen  this 
fall.  S,  W.  TOWNSEND,  Cochninville,  Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILK  AND  MEAT— Two  of  the  Greatest  Necessities 
of  I  he  Age.  The  MILKING  SHORTHORN  com¬ 
bines  ami  supplies  both.  Have  YOU  purchased 
that  i)uro-bred  hidl  calf  to  improve  your  herd  i 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,Washingtonville.  N.Y. 

Mr.General  Farmer!  Dairy  Shorthorns  ‘'‘profftahia 

breed  for  you.  Try  them.  We  offer  a  trio  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  lieifer  calves  and  a  bull,  unrelated,  Choice¬ 
ly  lu'cd.  First  draft  or  clieck  for  S425  t.akes  Llieni. 
A  few  others.  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK,  Interlaken,  W.  Y. 

are  prolltable.  ‘‘  Beef  I’rodiictlon  In  the  Cnit,* 
D6cT  anew  booklet,  contains  valuable  inforination 
0^44 1 A  pictures  of  Aberdeen-Angus.  Free  on  rcrpiest. 
WaillC  C.  W.  ECK-lRDT,  •  31  NatRuu  Street,  New  York 


The  Gasoline 
Engine  on 
The  Farm 

By  Xeno  W.  Putnam 


Its  Operahoii 
Repair  and 
Uses 


Pages.  Nearly 
180  Engravings 


Tills  is 
tile  kim: 
of  a  hoolc  ’ 
every  far¬ 
mer  will  ap-^ 
jireciate  i 
every  f  a  r  in  ' 
homo  ought  to ' 
have.  Includes 
selecting  t  li  a 
most  suitable 
engine  for  farm  work,  its  most  convenient  and  ef¬ 
ficient  installation,  with  chapters  on  trouble.s.  their 
remedies,  and  how  to  avoid  them.  The  care  and 
management  of  the  farm  tractor  iii  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  liarvestiiig  and  road  grading  are  fully  cov¬ 
ered:  also  plain  directions  are  given  for  handling  the 
tractor  on  the  road. 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
sending  us  Two  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Four 
Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  Yearly 
Subscription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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LIVE  STOCK  NOTES 


Top  Milk 

Will  you  explain  why  we  farmers  call 
the  first  milk  we  get  from  the  cow  the 
“top  milkV’  w.  M.  I!. 

Pennsylvania. 

Top  milk,  as  a  name  for  the  first  milk 
drawn  from  the  cow,  is  a  new  one  to  me. 
The  first  milk  drawn  is  properly  called 
the  “fore  milk”  to  signify  that  it  is  the 
first  part  of  the  milking.  As  you  doubt¬ 
less  know  this  part  of  the  milking  tests 
much  lower  in  fat  than  does  the  la.st  part 
or  the  entire  milking  mixed  together. 
Top  milk  is  a  term  commonly  used  in 
modifying  milk  for  infant  feeding,  mean¬ 
ing  the  top  of  the  milk  or  the  cream  on 
a  bottle  of  milk.  Frequently  a  formula 
will  call  for  so  many  ounces  of  top  milk. 

H.  F.  J. 


Artificial  Feeding  for  Cattle 

Prof.  G.  II.  Cleve  of  the  Colorado  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  describes  a  new  and  my.s- 
terious  disease  which  has  appeared  among 
cattle  in  Eastern  Colorado.  The  be¬ 

come  blind  and  are  unable  to  eat  or  drink. 
“There  is  apparently  paralysis  of  the  op¬ 
tic  nerve  and  the  tongue,  without  inflam¬ 
mation  of  these  or  adjacent  organs.  There 
is  congestion  of  the  brain  with  but  very 
little  if  any  fever.  Animals  are  unable 
to  eat  or  drink,  but  if  food  is  placed  back 
in  the  mouth  they  will  masticate  it  with 
avidity  and  swallow  it  without  difficulty. 
If  water  is  poured  into  the  mouth  they 
can  easily  swallow  it  and  will  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  wanting  more. 

“We  do  not  know  the  cause  of  this  con¬ 
dition,  but  bad  water  and  scarcity  of  food 
would  .seem  to  be  contributory  factors.  It 
has  been  learned  that  if  animals  are  fed 
artificially  and  watered  for  a  few  days 
they  almost  invariably  recover,  otherwise 
they  usually  die.  No  poi.sonous  plants 
vrere  found  that  could  be  considered  re¬ 
sponsible. 


Mold  in  Silo 


The  silage  in  my  cement  .silo  is  affected 
with  a  blue  mold.  This  occurs  only  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  silo  and  next  the 
walls.  What  the  cause  and  remedy? 

Indiana,  m.  f.  k. 

Silage  frequently  spoils  in  a  thin  sur¬ 

face  layer  next  to  the  wall,  but  if  the 
silage  is  spoiling  on  the  top  surface  layer 
it  w'ould  seem  that  it  was  not  being  fed 

off  fast  enough.  Now  that  silage  is 

infected  with  mold  spores  there  is  no 
remedy  exept  to  pitch  out  and  haul  away 
the  spoiled  part  and  feed  out  the  remain¬ 
der  fast  enough  so  it  will  not  spoil. 

II.  F.  J. 


Pasturing  Cow 

Do  you  think  it  best  to  keep  cow  in 
field  all  day  or  hours  in  forenoon  and 
afternoon?  I  feed  two  parts  corn  bran, 
two  parts  gluten,  two  parts  dairy  feed, 
one  part  oil  meal,  in  connection  with  hay 
and  pasture,  and  think  that  said  feed  is 
rather  laxative.  What  changes  would 
you  advocate,  if  any?  I  have  almost  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  is  not  really  necessary  to 
feed  so  much  grass  pasture  to  produce 
the  maximum  amotint  of  milk  a  cow  is 
capable  of  producing.  At  any  rate,  I  had 
the  hay,  and  not  too  much  pasture  for 
steady  pasture,  and  so  I  made  use  of  it 
in  connection  with  a  few  hours  of  daily 
pasture  and  I  never  had  better  results.  I 
can  buy  cottonseed  meal  at  $2.00,  20  per 
cent  protein.  Would  you  prefer  that  to 
oil  meal  at  $3  for  Summer  feeding? 

Northampton  Oo.,  Pa.  a.  k. 

Under  your  conditions  I  should  say  you 
were  doing  exactly  right  in  not  using  pas¬ 
ture  all  day.  Oil  meal  would  make  your  j 
ration  laxative  and  for  this  Summer^  I  j 
should  try  the  cottonseed  meal  in  its 
place.  Cottonseed  meal  will  correct  the 
trouble.  II.  F.  J. 


A  consignment  sale  of  .Jersey  cattle  will 
be  held  at  Highlawn  Farm.  Lenox,  Mass., 
August  22.  Some  of  the  best  animals  in 
Berkshire  County  have  been  entered  for 
this  sale,  coming  from  herds  of  Scher- 
merhorn  Estate.  Lenox :  Blythewood 
Farms,  Pittsfield ;  Highlawn  Farm, 
Lenox ;  J.  Macy  Willetts,  Howard  Wil¬ 
letts,  New  Marlboro;  Harry  S.  Dewey, 
Great  Barrington;  John  B.  Watson, 
George  E.  Davis.  Becket ;  W.  A.  Slater 
Estate,  Lenox.  About  (50  animals  ivill  be 
in  the  .sale,  including  a  number  of  Regis¬ 
try  of  Merit  cows.  Leander  F.  Herrick 
is*  auctioneer.  The  day  preceding  will  be 
joint  field  day  of  Berkshire  County  .Ter.sey 
Breeders  Association.  North  and  South 
I’omona  Grange  and  Berkshire  County 
Farm  Bureau. 

Dairy  products  lead  in  this  county. 
Milk  is  bringing  the  farmers  for  .Inly 
$2.25  per  100  lbs.,  delivered  to  the  Bor¬ 
den’s  station.  It  costs  the  faiauers  10c 
to  15c  per  100  lbs.  to  get  their  milk 
hauled  to  the  station.  Cheese  is  netting 
the  farmer  22c  per  lb.  Butter,  40e  at 
the  store.  The  dairymen  who  make  butter 
in  this  section  are  receiving  45c  per  lb. 
from  customers.  Veal  calves,  15c  per  lb., 
live  weight;  pork,  17c  per  lb.,  live  weight. 


22c  per  lb.,  dressed.  Beef  cows,  $50  to 
$75;  yearling  heifers,  dry,  $35;  two  and 
three-year-old  heifers,  dry,  $40  to  $50; 
milch  cows.  .$50  to  $100.  I’ota toes,  00c  per 
bu.  Farm  conditions  are  fair.  Help  is 
the  main  problem.  The  farmers  are  not 
raising  many  crops  that  require  much 
hand  labor  because  they  cannot  get  the 
help.  The  farmers’  help  has  been  called 
to  war ;  more  are  still  going,  and  there 
is  less  help  to  haiwest  the  crops.  There 
is  a  larger  acreage  of  oats  this  year  than 
in  1917.  Corn  crop  is  equal  to  1917.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  the  lightest  crop.  The  farmers 
have  planted  potatoes  for  their  own  use 
only  on  account  of  labor.  Oats  are  look¬ 
ing  fine.  Corn,  not  very  good.  Hay  is 
a  light  crop  this  year.  I'alley  farmers 
are  cutting  their  usual  crop  of  hay,  while 
the  hill  farmers  will  have  about*  25  per 
cent  of  last  year’s  crop.  The  business  out¬ 
look  is  good.  F.  B.  w. 

Otsego  Co.„  N.  Y. 

Good  dairy  cows.  $90  to  $150;  regis¬ 
tered  dairy  cows  (Holsteins),  $1,50  up. 
Horses,  $125  to  $.300.  as  to  quality.  The 
supply  is  greater  than  the  demand  just  at 
present.  Pigs,  $4  to  $7  at  four  weeks  of 
age.  Fowls,  28c  to  34c  per  lb.,  live. 
Eggs.  40c  to  46c  per  doz.  Oats,  90c  to  $1 
per  bu. ;  wheat,  $2.10  per  bu. ;  no  corn 
here,  only  w'hat  we  buy.  That  costs  $3.55 
per  cwt.  I  am  paying  $3  per  bag  for 
horse  feed  and  it  is  poor  at  that.  Cow 
feed  costs  from  $50  to  $70  per  ton.  No 
bran.  League  prices  for  milk,  .$2.16  for 
3  per  cent.  Cows  are  shrinking.  Our 
milk  station  was  getting  140  cans,  but  at 
the  present  time  they  are  not  getting  over 
110  cans.  Oats  look  good,  but  wheat  will 
not  be  over  50  per  cent  of  a  crop,  on 
account  of  the  hard  Winter.  Corn  is 
small  and  not  growing  much.  Help  for 
haying  is  very  scarce.  Wages  are  $3  per 
day  and  up ;  this  on  account  of  the  draft. 
Very  few  young  men  are  left  here.  Old 
meadows  are  very  light,  but  new  seeding 
is  fair.  I  never  saw  a  piece  of  Spring 
wheat  around  here  till  this  year.  There 
are  several  acres  now.  I  do  not  think 


that  the  acreage  of  Winter  wheat  will  be 
increased  any  this  Fall  unless  the  Govern¬ 
ment  sets  the  price  higher.  As  it  is  now, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  cover  the  co.st  of 
production.  We  can  get  no  pure  wheat 
flour,  even  by  taking  wheat  to  the  mill.  I 
understand  that  one  of  my  neighbors  took 
eight  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  mill  and 
got  12  pounds  of  war  flour  and  $2.10  per 
bushel.  Not  much  barley  raised  here, 
only  mixed  with  oats.  Unless  help  is 
available,  farmers  will  have  to  reduce 
the  dairies  and  acreage  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  another  year.  Potatoes  look 
good.  Beans  not  very  good.  Several  peo¬ 
ple  have  quit  raising  poultry  on  account 
of  the  high  price  of  feed.  All  crops, 
with  the  imssible  exception  of  oats,  will 
be  a  partial  failure  on  account  of  the 
wet  weather.  Very  few  sheep  are  raised 
around  here.  F.  A.  w. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  mixed  farming  country  with 
a  few  large  dairies.  Cows  are  selling  for 
$100  and  up.  Butter,  .50c;  milk,  from 
l2c  to  18c  per  qt. ;  veals,  22c  dressed ; 
eggs,  45c  to  65c;  potatoes,  $1.50.  Sheep 
are  raised  considerably  here,  lambs  selling 
for  $10  live,  and  35c  dressed.  Hay  crop 
is  about  half  of  what  it  was  last  year. 
Oats  and  potatoes  are  looking  fine.  Many 
farmers  in  this  section  are  growing  wheat 
this  year  and  it  is  looking  fine.  Feeds  are 
very  high ;  dairy  feed,  $52  to  $60  a  ton  ; 
hay,  $20  to  .$26  a  ton.  The  weather  has 
been  very  cold  and  wet,  but  has  warmed 
considerably  during  the  last  week.  I  en¬ 
joy  reading  your  paper  very  much ;  think 
there  is  no  farm  paper  to  equal  it. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.  o.  n.  E. 

This  is  a  dairying  and  farming  section. 
High-grade  cows  bring  $75  to  .$100;  veal 
calves,  live,  15c  per  lb.  Milk  brings  $2.28 
per  cwt.  for  3  per  cent,  delivered  to  the 
creamery ;  milk  bottled  and  delivered  in 
town,  11c  per  qt. ;  butter,  47c  per  lb. ; 
cheese,  29e.  Pigs  are  scarce,  selling  at 
$7  to  $8  each.  Hens,  20c ;  chickens.  .30c 
per  lb.,  live;  eggs,  42c  per  doz.  Pew 
sheep  in  this  section.  Potato  crop  look- 
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ing  fine ;  potatoes  are  .59e  per  peck ; 
string  beans,  20c  per  qt. ;  peas,  10c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  7c  per  lb. ;  corn,  5c  per  ear.  Ber¬ 
ries  high ;  not  many  of  them.  Grain  is 
fine;  corn  is  poor  because  of  the  damp 
weather.  Oats  are  fine  and  lots  of  them. 
Many  farmers  planted  their  large  potato 
fields  to  oats  this  year;  $3  for  seed  pota¬ 
toes  last  year,  and  sold  the  potatoes  for 
80c  per  bu ;  there  is  a  large  acreage  in 
potatoes  this  year  and  the  outlook  is  well. 
Many  have  planted  beans  and  they  look 
fine.  Hay  is  thin  in  most  places  around 
here.  I  think  farming  conditions  are  im¬ 
proving.  j.w.  F. 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 

In  this  section  we  have  had  the  most 
favorable  Spring  in  several  years  and 
farm  conditions  are  very  gratifying  after 
two  extremely  wet  seasons.  The  leading 
products  in  this  county  are  fruit,  track 
crops  and  dairying.  Milk  at  cheese  fac¬ 
tory  IS  $2  per  cwt. ;  a  la'rge  quantity  is 
shipped  to  Rochester  at  League  prices. 
Butter,  42c  per  lb.;  cheese,  26c.  Sour 
cherries,  6c  per  lb.  at  canning  factory ; 
berries,  11c  per  qt.  Apples  are  large  for 
this  time  of  year  and  will  be  about  60  per 
cent  of  a  crop  in  this  section.  Think  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  most  staple  crops 
are  above  the  average  at  this  time. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  m.  l. 


Live  Stocif  Sales 

Aug.  27 — Guernseys.  At  New  Castle 
Farm,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  6 — Holsteins.  Backus  Bros,  con¬ 
signment  sale,  at  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  11 — Holsteins.  Consignment  sale, 
at  Cuba  Fair,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12 — Ayrshires.  Consignment  sale, 
at  Cuba  Fair,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  1 — Guernseys  and  Jerseys.  Con¬ 
signment  sale,  at  Cuba  Fair,  Cuba,  N.  Y 

Oct.  18-19 — Holsteins.  National  Dairy' 
men’s  sale,  Columbus,  O. 

Sept.  2 — Holsteins.  Benninger’s  con¬ 

signment  sale,  Hatfield,  Pa. 
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DAIRY  FEED 
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Enlist  your  herd  in  this  profit¬ 
making  army,  and  sell  your  grain  to 
feed  the  armies  overseas. 
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'I  '  lv.  ^  Every  oucrcne-fed  cow  increases  her  milk 

■  yield  25%  over  ^e  amount  given  on  ordinary  rations. 
Every  herd,  cow  for  cow,  is  consistently  in  better  health, 
stronger  calf  and  heavier  milk  all  year,  when  fed  on  this  bal¬ 
anced,  concentrate -rich  combination  of  proved  feedstuffs. 
Every  farmer  can  increase  his  milk-check  and  reduce  his  feed- 
(r-wv,;  bill  by  turning  to  Sucrene  for  the  solution  of  his  feeding  problem. 

Practically  and  Chemically  Proved 
and  Always  Standard  in  Quality 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  never  varies  in  its  standard  analysis  of  16.5%  protein, 
3.5%  fat,  46%  carbohydrates  and  14%  fibre.  Our  wide-spread  buying  facil- 
ities  and  scientific  feeding  knowledge  enable  us  to  keep  this  feed  balanced 
>1  in  feeding  value  and  reasonable  in  price. 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  is  made  up  of  cottonseed  meal,  corn  gluten  feed, 
corn  distillers*  dried  grains,  palm  kernel  meal  and  ground  and  bolted 
grain  screenings— all  pure  and  of  high  feeding  value  in  milk-making  and 
body  inaintaining  nutrients.  Cane  molasses  increases  its  palatability  and 
digestibility  and  promotes  health,  while  clipped  oat  by-products  give  it  bulk 
and  easy  feeding  qualities.  It  also  includes  a  small  percentage  of  calcium 
carbonate  and  salt.  Sucrene  leads  in  palatability  and  digestibility.  Our  mixing 
methods  keep  it  mealy  and  sweet  in  any  weather. 

Some  of  the  heaviest  milking  herds 
in  the  United  States  have  been  fed 
for  years  on  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed. 

Order  a  ton  from  you  dealer.  If  he  does 
not  carry  Sucrene^  the  attached  coupon  or  a 
post  card  giving  your  dealer’s  name  insures 
you  a  prompt  supply  free,  also  Illustrated  Lit¬ 
erature,  telling  about  care  and  feeding  of 
farm  animals. 


, 


■  Please  send  me  illustrated  literature 

■  on  f  eeds  checked  below: 

■  □  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

J  □  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

B  □  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

J  □  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 

B  Q  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  steers 
S  □  Amco  Dairy  F 


(5) 


'Feed  (25%  Protein) 


American  Milling  Company  I 

Dept.  5  Peoria,  Illinois  ! 

Sucrene  Feede/orAll  Farm  Animals — 18  Years  the  Standard 


Mu  Dealer’s  Name.. 

P.  O. . . 

A/p  Name . . 


J  P.  O.. 


..Slate.. 


..Slate... 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  (jnestions  about  this  egg- 
Jiiying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  Lehr  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricnllural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  a:id  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  tium- 
ber  of  "eggs  laid  for  each  i)cn  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  bi;-ds 
will  Ik*  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  yer.r. 

Kecord  at  Storrs.  Conn.,  for  week  e:uli:ig 
Julv  111,  1018: 


BAP.KED  ROCKS  Week  Total 

Merrill  M  (llai  k  C  iii  .  4(1  1209 

Harry  II.  Uuer,  N  .1  .  Ki  104? 

Richard  Allen.  Ma  .s .  ill  144:1 

Jules  F.  Francais,  1<  1 .  81  I'hl-i 

Tom  J.  Adamson.  Canada .  41  ]4(i(i 

Fairtields  Poultry  Farms.  N.ll .  22  117.? 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario .  31  P.?7 

Rodman  Schatl.  N.  U .  32  1142 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y .  29  13(10 

John  C.  Philips.  Mass .  ]•?  1169 

Joseph  M.  Rothschi  d,  N.  Y .  31  1330 

1  ngleside  Fann.  N.  Y .  49  140.3 

Agricultural  College.  Oregon .  32  12.!)6 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Albert  T.  Renzen.  Mass .  31  1031 

llolliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass  ..  21  1011 

H.  Bradford  Ally n.  Mass. .  41  1157 

Manomet  Farm.  JIass . .'. .  30  902 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn .  25  837 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm. Conn .  41  1189 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  39  1618 

Bray  man  Farm.  N.  U .  43  1397 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario .  30  1  278 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass .  27  726 

M  rs  R.  W.  Stevens.  N.  T .  44  1334 

Woodland  I’oultry  Yard.  Pa .  23  1043 

F  W.  Harris,  N.  Y .  35  1384 

I. .aurel  Hill  Fa  m.  R.  1 .  37  13.50 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 31  1261 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Fred  Rockwood.  N.  H .  27  10.57 

Cook  &  Porter.  Mass .  20  1323 

J  J.  Dansro,  Vt .  13  899 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn.  Mass .  22  1071 

H.  P.  Cloyes.  Conn .  41  1373 

H.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn .  21  1117 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Conyers  Farm  Conn .  8  760 

Chas.  11.  Lan  Mass .  29  12.57 

Flintstoue  Farm.  Mass .  35  918 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn .  32  978 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y .  31  1072 

Pequot  Poultry  B'arm,  Conn .  30  1229 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm.  Conn .  36  1119 

Natick  Farm.  R.  1 .  40  716 

Pinecrest  Orchards.  Mass .  .53  1364 

Richard  Allen,  Mass . v .  34  1.507 

A.  W.  Rumery.  N.  H .  37  1176 

Archie  R.  Colburn.  N.  H .  25  964 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  R.  1 .  25  1234 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  II .  30  1218 

W.  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  38  1071 

Jacob  K.  Jansen. Conn .  33  1188 

Btjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.J .  27  1067 

BUTTERCUPS 

Uiddenhursl  Buttercup  Yds.,  N.  Y .  44  922 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallls,Ore....  53  1658 

ORLOFFS 

\V.  U.  Bassett.  Cheshire.  Conn .  29  1118 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

Harry  Paxton.  N.  V .  32  1033 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

K  D.  Bird,  Conn .  34  1228 

Blue  Andalusian  Club  of  America, N.  5’.  23  1015 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn .  39  1230 

Braesido  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  53  1.505 

J.  O.  LeFevre.  N.  Y .  37  1511 

Hermon  K.  White.  N  J .  36  1134 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home, Conn .  14  869 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  47  1263 

P.  G  Platt,  Pa .  44  1080 

Greendale  B’arms,  N.  Y .  .52  1317 

Dautrich  Bros., Conn .  45  1262 

B.  8.  KTls,  N.  J .  46  1364 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  49  1513 

Will  Barron,  England .  .52  1253 

Tom  Barron.  Kugland .  50  1324 

MissN.  H.  Bell,  England .  .54  1.379 

Bushkill  Poultry  F..rm,  Pa .  35  1169 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y .  54  1370 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md .  34  1177 

Bay ville  Farms,  N.  J .  37  1289 

Margareta  Poultry  Farm,  Ghij .  21  1169 

Lovell  Gordon,  N.  Y . ! .  43  1122 

E  A.  Ballard,  Pa .  ,52  1273 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  34  1.358 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards.  Conn .  30  1251 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  4l  1349 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn .  38  1246 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  42  13,57 

J.  F.  Crowley,  Mass .  22  10.37 

M.  T.  Lindsay.  N.  Y’ .  44  1224 

11.  E.  Gates,  Conn .  47  1133 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa .  47  1470 

Royal  Farms.  Inc..  Conn .  42  1082 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J .  41  1091 

W.  E.  Robinson.  Ill .  49  1177 

Windsweep  Farm.  Conn  .  35  11,56 

Prescott’s  Poultry  Place.  Conn .  26  1162 

W.  J.  Cocking.  N.J .  24  1060 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  35  13.36 

Fredonia  F'arm,  Conn .  44  1  Il7 

Hillview  Farm,  ,Mo .  39  1165 

Conyers  Farm.  Conn .  42  1193 

Frances  H  Mersereau.  Conn .  31  1030 

Lakewoiid  Legliorn  Farm,  -N.  .1 .  43  1262 

Henry  E.  He. ne,  N.  J .  4«  1344 

Total .  3582  1196.,9 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


(Coutiuued  from  pago  ffiiO) 

Our  first  shipping  of  sweet  corn  and  to¬ 
matoes  was  on  July  21) — about  -4.000 
ears  of  Corey  and  three  crates  of  lionny 
liest.  They  will  both  come  on  lively 
hereafter,  and  the  Wealthy  and  Twenty 
Ounce  apples  will  follow.  Corn  feels  the 
heat,  and  is  small,  but  we  bank  on  our 
flint  to  get  tbrough.  I  do  not  know 
where  the  apple  trees  on  the  hill  get  their 
moisture,  but  they  do  it  somehow,  and 
the  fruit  is  coming  on  well. 

Food. — Mother  is  Food  Administrator 
for  this  town,  and  tin*  sugar  problem  is 
giving  her  some  clmnee  to  exercise  diplo¬ 
macy.  Our  folks  arc  living  up  to  regu¬ 
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lation.s,  and  all  through  this  country  most 
people  are  cheerfully  falling  into  line. 
The  Administrator  in  this  town  ix’lievos 
that  administration,  like  charity,  should 
begin  at  home.  Some  of  the  childr(‘n 
help  themselves  to  sugar  at  a  rate  which 
would  ruin  the  country.  So  In'reaftcr 
each  one  will  have  a  week’s  portion,  and 
if  they  do  not  “conserve”  it  they  will  go 
without.  On  Sunday  onr  folks  had  the 
following  dinner:  Ibiked  hambiirg  steak, 
liotatoes,  .sweet  corn.  c:niliflow(‘r.  ‘beets, 
endive  and  bread  and  butter  and  a  custard 
luidding.  With  our  own  rye  that  comes 
very  close  to  a  home-grown  ration,  and 
everybody  had  enough — and  I  thought 
some  of  the  children  had  too  much.  But 
they  ran  out  in  the  siui  and  calh’d  fur  a 
Red  Astrachan  apple.  The  Food  Ad¬ 
ministrator  O  K’d  our  dinner  and  called 
it  a  full  meal.  I  wish  I  could  have 
weighed  the  two  smaller  children  before 
and  after  eating.  Those  two  .kids  are 
having  a  most  wonderful  Summer,  ami 
you  ought  to  see  what  milk  and  vege¬ 
tables  have  done  for  them.  11.  w.  C. 


Egg-Eating  Hens 

I  have  20  hens,  and  they  have  a  veiy 
large  range  to  run  in.  lint  they  lay 
soft-shelled  eggs  and  eat  them.  What 
should  I  do  Avith  them?  N.  8. 

New  York. 

These  hens  probably  need  more  lime 
than  they  are  getting  in  their  food,  and 
this  lack  may  be  supplied  by  giving  them 
crushed  oyster  shells,  as  they  are  sold  by 
all  dealers  in  jioultry  foods,  or,  perhaps, 
old  plaster,  if  oyster  shells  are  not  avail- 
iible.  M.  B.  I). 


Diarrhoea  in  Chicks 

I  noticed  on  page  <S4.5  a  question  about 
white  diarrhoea  in  chicks,  which  le.-ids  me 
to  say  that  we  u.sed  to  have  trouble  with 
diarrlioea  and  pasted  vents,  but  have  had 
none  at  all  since  we  devised  the  scheme  of 
imtting  chick  grit  before  the  babies  as 
soon  as  they  are  hatched,  whether  by  in¬ 
cubator  or  hen,  and  after  about  2-1  hours 
we  put  finely  broken  corn,  not  much 
coarser  than  the  hominy  grits  one  uses 
at  breakfast,  before  them.  They  niwer 
have  any  wet  feed,  and  we  no  longer  lose 
chicks  from  diarrhoea.  Of  course,  this 
does  nothing  for  the  typical  white 
diarrhoea,  but  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  much  of  what  goes  by  that  name  is 
really  the  ordinary  kind  due  to  indiges¬ 
tion.  brought  on  by  lack  of  grinding  stuff 
in  the  little  crops.  farmer’s  wife. 

Virginia. 

It  is  true  that  much  of  the  so-called 
white  diarrhoea  is  simply  the  diarrhoea 
of  indigestion  from  improper  fi'eding.  The 
use  of  dry  foods  materially  lessons  the 
liability  to  digestive  troubles  in  young 
chicks,  though  tlu’y  do  not  grow  as  rapidly 
as  when  having  a  portion  of  their  ration 
in  moist  mash  form.  I  think  that  you 
will  find  the  addition  of  a  suitable  mash, 
kept  before  your  chicks  in  dry  form,  a 
valuable  addition  to  your  cracked  grains 
and  no  detriment  from  the  standpoint  of 
diarrhoea  production.  Ohick  grit  should, 
of  course,  be  always  provided.  M.  b.  d. 


Balanced  Ration  for  Fowls 

1.  I  have  a  flock  of  200  Rhode  Island 
Reds  which  have  the  run  of  a  small  yard 
throughout  the  yi’ar.  In  what  jiropor- 
tiou  should  the  following  grains  he  fed 
to  give  a  balanced  ration?  Cracked  corn, 
oats,  barley,  buckwheat  and  sunflower 
seed.  2.  Is  the  following  a  widl-halanced 
dry  mash?  200  Ib.s.  middlings.  200  lbs. 
bran,  200  lbs.  ground  oats.  100  lbs.  corn- 
meal,  100  lbs.  gluten  feed.  100  lbs.  beef 
scrap,  100  lbs.  ground  Alfalfa.  50  lbs. 
charcoal.  10  lbs.  oil  meal,  and  10  iiounds 
salt.  If  not,  in  what  proportion  should 
they  he  fed?  Is  it  best  to  mix  the  <'h:ir- 
coal  in  the  mash  or  fei'd  it  separate  in 
hoppc'rs?  o.  During  the  Summer  months 
the  drinking  fountains  get  odorous  in  suite 
of  daily  ivashings.  ^^’'<)uld  it  be  jiractical 
to  use  a  disinfi'ctaiit  in  the  drinking 
water?  If  .so.  what  kind  should  I  use? 

Massachusetts.  E.  8. 

1.  These  grains  alone  cannot  form  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  since  they  lack  the  lu’cessary 
lu’oportion  of  lu’otein.  Other  foods  can 
be  added  to  them,  howc’ver.  to  supply  this 
lu’oteiu.  A  mixture  of  the  first  four,  in 
about  any  proportion  (b'siri’d.  will  he 
suitable.  Oats  are  not  as  readily  eaten 
:is  the  other  grains,  iind  sunflower  seed 
should  be  f(’d  in  only  small  quantities. 

2.  The  dry  mash  is  a  jgood  one.  and  it 
is  immatf’rial  whether  the  charcojil  is  f(’(l 
with  it  or  separat(‘ly.  It  is  much  richer 
in  jirotein  than  the  whole  grains,  and  so 
helps  to  balance  the  whole  ration. 

3.  If  the  drinking  fountains  get  odor¬ 
ous  from  the  accumnl;itioii  of  slime,  they 
should  be  cli’ani'd.  If  they  cannot  la* 
cleaned,  disc.-ird  them  and  ns(‘  ordinary 
.galvanized  water  i):uls.  fl’besc  can  be  s'O 
into  orange  crates  to  hold  them  nnriglit 
and  offer  no  bar  to  cleanliness.  1‘erman- 
ganate  of  jiotash  is  freiiucntly  ns('d  as  a 
disinfectant  in  the  drinking  water  of 
fowls,  but  it  is  exjiensive  and  unnecessary. 
Just  plain  cleanliness  will  fill  the  biil. 

M.  B.  D. 
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The  best  agricultural  authorities 

have  proved  that  30^  of  the  feeding  value  of 
the  corn  crop  is  in  the  stalk,  yet  thousands  of  acres  of  com  stalks 
are  practically  wasted  annually  by  field  feeding. 

Get  the  big  profit  from  your  crop.  Cut  off  more  corn  this  year.  Do  this  with 
no  more  help  and  in  much  less  time.  Us©  the 

JOHNa^EERE  CORN  BINDER 

The  Binder  with  the  Power  Carrier  and  Quick  Turn  Tongue  Truck 


In  addition  to  the  labor  and  time-saving  features  of  the  John  Deere  Corn  Binder, 
its  better,  more  lasting  construction  and  its  many  operating  advantages  will  have 
a  particular  appeal  to  you. 

Power  carrier  relieves  you  of  all  the  hard  work — simply  press  the  foot  trip  lever  and  the 
carrier, which  is  always  in  receiving  position,  dumps  the  bundles  in  windrows  free  oftlie  horses’ 
path,  parallel  to  the  standing  corn. 

The  Quick  Turn  Tongue  Truck,  another  valuable  feature,  relieves  the  horses  of  all  neck- 
weight  and  makes  turning  at  the  ends  as  easy  as  when  the  horses  are  hitched  to  a!  wagon.  The 
truck, with  a  flexible  mounted  axle,  conforms  to  uneven  ground  perfectly,  keeps  the  gatherers  to 
their  work,  prevents  sluing  on  side  hills  and  does  away  with  side  draft. 

There  are  many  other  features  of  merit,  such  as  bigger  and  stronger  wheels,  heavier  main 
frame,  flexible  throat  springs,  three  packers  instead  of  two,  four  discharge  arms  and  roller 

bearings,  which  all  combined  make  an  unusual  light  draft,  service¬ 
able  and  dependable  binder. 

-^7^  Like  other  John  Deere  Implements, the  John  Deere  Corn  Binder  is 

built  on  the  standard  of  quality  that  insures  service  and  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Place  your  order  early  with  your  John  Deere  dealer  for  a  John 
Deere  Corn  Binder.  Be  assured  of  delivery  when  you  need  it. 

Write  for  these  Free  Books 

Let  us  send  yo-a  literature  fully  describing  this  bet¬ 
ter  binder  and  also  big  156-page  book  “Better  Farm 
Implements  and  Hou) 


VAN  ZANDT’S 

LEGHORNS 

Winners  of  ihe  Vineland  ICgg  Laying  contest  of 
1917  witli  a  production  of  2,212  eggs  from  16  hens. 
Tliey  were  the  winners  over  the  birds  of  100  con¬ 
testants,  the  best  poultryinen  in  tlie  business. 
Why  take  cliances  on  inferior  stock  wlien  iny 
stock  has  proven  tliat  it  can  deliver  tiie  goods  ? 

Special  Sale  of  Growing  Pullets 

Tlieso  pullets  are  breil  from  my  lieaviest  pro¬ 
ducing  females  of  tlie  same  strain  as  my  Vine- 
land  pen  mated  to  full  brothers  of  this  pen.  They 
are  raised  on  ideal  free  range  conditions  and  are 
exceptionally  well  developed  birds.  All-stocl; 
gladly  sent  on  approval.  The  following  are  my 
prices:  J  mos.  old — S3.50euch.  4  nios,  old — SSB 
each.  5  mos.  old— W4  each.  Write  for  circular. 
J.  PERCY  VAN  ZANDT.  Blawenburg,  N.  J. 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the  2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 


’-  month  record  of  U4  eggs  in  Jan, 


Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


AVorld’s  Grcatesl  Layers 
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S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  W.  Wyandottes  v 
8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  Buff  Orpingtons 

$5.04  PER  PULLET  in  5  winter  months^ 

thut’8  tliH  prizti-winninsr  record  for  value  of  cRgs  laid  by  our 
cn  of  5  locchorna  at  I.,eaTcnworth  in  the  severest  winter 
nown.  (Jur  champion  pullet  No.  1 104  laid  28  cKJfs  in  colde.st 
January  in  98  years  :  our  pen  of  five  LeshornR  laid  105  ctrfcs 
same  month.  Merely  another  j/roof  that  our  perfoctetl  Enp- 
lieh  SOO^Egg  Slraht  leatls  in  every  competition.  OTHKH 
KECORDS;  294  esTjcs  in  359  days  laid  in  last  N.  A.  Effs:  Con¬ 
test  by  our  Worhl’a  Champion  Wyandotte,  beating  all  entries 
©y[  all  breeds.  First  Prize  lajtchorns  N.  A.  Contest,  6  hens 
I  laid  1139  eirtrs;  Reds  1st  prize.  5  hens  laid  1043  eirifH:  Wyan- 
I  dottes,  Missouri  Etfir*I^yinK  Contest,  10  hens  laid  2005  egfSH. 

}  Most  VTOjitable  ^^oultru  known— cac\^sTc\s,  nullets  ond  hens 
J  from  champion  iM*ns  Write  today  for  book,  **  Story  of  the 
E  200-Ecra:  Hen.”  Price.  10c,  refunned  on  first  order, 
r  PENNSYLVANIA  PoUltAy  FARM.  Box  P. Lancaster,  Pa. 


FerrisWhiteLeghorns 

A  real  heav.v  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  yt-ars,  rec¬ 
ords  from  200  to  264  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
and  yearling  hens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  hat<-hing, 
and  d:iy-old  cliicks.  We  ship  C.  O.  1).  and  gnaranu  e 
re.snits.  Catalog  gives  prices;  deseribesstoclc.  tells  all 
about  our  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  tills  strain.  Send  for  yonr  copy  now — it  is 
free.  ggORGE  B,  FERRIS,  835  Union.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


EARLY  Di.ll/tl-n  ko™  Trap-Nested  Barron  Hens 

HATCHED  iTl^rCn  I  UilCtS  $2  Each 

April  hatched  pullets  from  the  same  strain.  SB1.7.'> 
each.  Our  birds  are  liatched  right,  r:iiseil  riglu,  and 
sold  at  hefoi  e-the-war  prices.  A  real  oppori  unity  to 
buy  profitable  hinis  from  a  reliaiile  breeding  farm 
that  can  give  yon  the  kind  of  dependable  utility 
binis  you  are  looking  for.  Send  in  yonr  order  to-day. 
QUEENSBURY  FARMS,  -  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

Closing  Out  Sale 

l*bave  waived  all  deferrcMl  classification  and  must  scdl  at  once. 

125  yearling  hens,  2  to  260-egg  strain  and 
including  same  ....  $200 

1 00  April-hatched  pullets,  2  to  260-egg  stock,  $  1 00 

Plus  cost  of  cintinf 

THE  L.  C.  HELPER  FARMS,  .  Minoa,  N.  Y. 

Free  Range  Utility  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

juiilets,  liens,  cockerels,  bred  right  hy  specialists  on 
tl-.e  lart'c.st  poultry  fnrin  in  the  State. 

SUNNY  CREST  POULTRY  FARM,  East  Aurora,  Erie  Co  .  N  Y. 

Y  Y  Y  Y^  O  White,  Bii<t 

I  H  I  I  |C  ^  ^V  ynndottew,  U  ii  r  r'e  d  KocKh 
^^  *  **  *  ^^  *^  ^*^  JiO  ceiitM  eueh  ;  >KIHpor  lOO. 
ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM  Muitiiiiutli  Pekin 


R.  34.  Phoenixvitle,  Pa. 


i  II  t  K  o  11  c  n 


*OH  .NEXT  KI'USON— llrnhitiAii  und  White  l>eir> 
horiih,  FOREST  F.ARM,  Rockaway,  N.  J, 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposeH, 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Sw:ins, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Kac- 
cooii,  iSqnirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  l)irds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Pa 

■  TTENTION-Pia  AND  DUCK  RAISEKS 

f*  I  have  several  tons  of  very  fine,  clea. 
n  I  nr  at  $4.'>  per  ton,  bags  included, 

I  rarkpr  Kpiikp f. o.B.whitestono,  ri.i.,N.y. 

Diai/IVCl  IVClUdC  BENJ.  BKYKK 

500PiiiictsApTi;'.'i'ct/s 

Sired  hy  Ban  on  cockerels  from  260  to  272-egg  hens; 
IB’4  each.  No  reduction  on  large  orders. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  -  Toms  River,  N.  1. 

WonFarl  March  or  early  Pullofc  Wliite  I.egliorns 
"“'••''“April  liatche<i  *•***''**  and  Beds  pre¬ 
ferred.  WILLIAM  WALLACE.  Box  285,  Waterbary,  Conn. 

1,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  PnlletsiS 

bred  for  egg  produciion.  April  halched.  Range  raised. 
Vigorous  and  healthy.  TARBELL  FARMS,  SmiUivllle  Flats,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Small  Lot  Leghorn  Cockerels 

bi'od  from  dams  witli  t  rap-nestcT  records.  Sired  by  cock 
from  dam.  Record,  275  W.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallmgford,  Cl. 

Superior  Quality  Chicks  T  nifrK^v*A  u  u'k 

.4rta  ST  l>KLIVKUY->ltAU  K4U  KS,  UKOW.N  LKMIIOK.V  ulul 
UKDS,  811  per  Hundred.  a.NCO.NA — $17  via  parcel  post, 
prepaid.  Kai.*?e  your  jjoultry  meat;  don’t  dejiend  on  the 
other  fcdlow.  K.  "t.  11  iiiiiiKei*  A:  Co.,  Freiiehtown,  J . 

I  i(yhf  Rrakmae  ONLY.  15th  year.  Hens  from 
LlgniDranmaS  bleeding  pens,  SS;  also. 
Cocks,  $5.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


CHICKSI 


S  (’.  W.  Leghorns,  8c.  and  up.  Money 
efunded  for  dead  chicks.  Cireidar  fre, 

A.  LAUVGK,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

rtire  bargain.  Particulars  given. 

BILAN K  WKliKK,  «>KUIIAK1>  PARK,  N.  V, 


2nnn  ® 

yllUU  waeks  old 


Poorl  fliiinao  PoxYC  ^'••'*^’'  Guinea  broilers  are 
Fcdri  UUlncd  Eyys  ,3.  delicious.  Kaise  some  tliis 
season.  Hear  same  us  baby  cliicks.  Still  ample  time  10 
batch  and  grow.  I,.  U.  UUlGi.KY,  Gu.heii,  New  York 

Help  win  the  W«R— RAISE  HARES— Utlke  money— We  can 
furnish  stock.  (i.tULA.NIi  ZnOLOOICAlj  CO.,  OUltuwn,  Sie. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  VVdffs 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

Tlie  Rural  Ne'w-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  old  adage  that  “A  leopard  doesn't 
change  his  spots”  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  career  of  George  Graham  llice,  who 
was  arrested  by  the  Federal  authorities 
oil  July  29  on  the  charge  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud  in  connection  with  his 
stockbrokerage  business.  The  particu¬ 
lar  complaint  causing  the  arrest  alleges 
that  .$720  was  sent  to  Rice  by  an  Ohio 
customer  for  the  purchase  of  stock,  and 
Rice  appropriated  the  money  to  his  own 
use.  Rice’s  history  as  revealed  in  the 
daily  press  shows  that  his  father  had 
him  committed  to  the  Elmira  Reforma¬ 
tory  when  19  years  of  age  as  incorrigible. 
Three  years  after  his  release  from  Elmira 
he  was  convicted  of  swindling  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  five  years  in  Sing  Sing.  Ilis 
father’s  name  was  Herzig.  but  since 
emerging  from  Sing  Sing  he  has  been 
known  as  George  Graham  Rice.  He 
afterward  turned  his  attention  to  pro¬ 
moting  mining  stocks  of  a  shady  charac¬ 
ter,  and  in  1930  pleaded  guilty  to  a 
charge  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud  and 
served  one  year  on  Rlackwell’s  Island. 
This  is  therefore  the  third  time  the 
authorities  have  been  obliged  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  public  to  step  in  and  inter¬ 
fere  with  his  quest  of  easy  money.  It 
has  been  our  experience  that  it  is  about 
as  easy  to  cure  these  easy-money  artists 
as  to  reform  a  sheep-killing  dog — the  only 
way  with  the  dog  is  to  hang  him. 

Here  is  something  on  the  line  of  safe 
and  sane  investment  (?)  that  may  inter¬ 
est  some  of  your  I’eaders.  I  am  impatient 
to  invest  in  such  a  sure  thing  as  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  be — on  paper.  You  might  return 
the  literature  after  you  have  digested  it 
as  I’d  like  it  as  a  curiosity.  w.  p.  w. 
Maine. 

The  enclosures  are  letters  from  the 
Metropolitan  Securities  Company  offering 
stock  in  the  Consumers’  Oil  &  Shale  C’om- 
pany ;  the  exact  location  is  not  given. 
It  is  proposed  to  extract  oil  from  shale 
rook  found  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Colorado.  This  stock  is  being  offered  at 
five  cents  per  share,  and  is  rejiresentcd 
to  pay  12  per  cent  annually.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  shale  rock  of  Colorado 
contains  oil  or  not  or,  if  so,  whether  it 
is  possible  to  extract  it  in  a  commercial 
way.  If  the  company  has  such  bright 
prospects  ns  represented  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Securities’  literature  and  is  pay¬ 
ing  12  per  cent  dividends,  we  think  the 
promoters  should  hold  on  to  the  stock. 
It  is  unselfish  of  them  to  want  to  share 
the  big  profits  with  the  public.  The  mails 
are  filled  with  these  investment  schemes, 
and  the  promoters  are  no  doubt  raking  in 
large  sums  of  money  which  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  investor  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  If 
this  money  were  loaned  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  it  would  not  only  help  to  finance 
the  war  but  also  would  be  a  financial 
prop  for  the  investor  in  time  of  need. 

Withi  refreshing  frankness,  Redman  F. 
Sheridan  confwses  he  is  enp^ged  on  a 
drive  to  sell  High  Gi’avity  Gil  Sales  Co. 
stock  and  as  a  lure  to  induce  the  guileless 
to  bite  he  quickly  refers  to  the  sale  of  a 
lease  one-half  mile  away  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  own  leases  for  .$75,000.  Rut  it 
happens  that  this  lease  is  a  valuable 
one,  owned  by  legitimate  oil  developers, 
and  any  comparison  of  it  with  this 
phony  oil  proposition  is  a  libel  on  the 
legitimate  concern.  If  the  postal  authori¬ 
ties  will  cap  Sheridan’s  gas  it  won’t  be 
mis.sed  by  anyone.  Ills  drive  upon  inno¬ 
cent  investors  should  be  halted  at  once. — 
Financial  World. 

This  R.  F.  Sheridan  is  the  same  who 
conducted  a  stock-brokerage  house  in 
Chicago  before  the  Illinois  Blue  Sky  law 
interfered  with  the  selling  of  worthless 
stock  certificates  to  the  public.  Now 
Sheridan  sends  out  the  same  variety  of 
investment  dope  from  Kentucky  that  he 
formerly  ground  out  in  Chicago,  and  the 
oil  proposition  gives  him  a  good  subject 
on  which,  to  develop  his  imagination.  In 
the  July  29th  issue  the  Financial  World 
devotes  a  whole  page  to  the  various  fake 
oil  stock  promotions. 

As  a  well-plea.sed  subscriber  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  I  enclose  an  official  receipt  given 
by  an  agent  of  R.  E.  Edison’s  Subscrip¬ 
tion  Agency,  1024  Broad  St.,  Newark, 
N.  .1.,  showing  that  I  paid  for  a  three- 
years’  subscription  f<tr  an  illustrat»*d 
journal  for  the  general  public  December. 
1917,  of  which  up  to  the  present  I  have 
%iot  received  a  single  copy.  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  them,  only  to  be  altogether  ignored. 
Will  you  look  into  the  matter  for  me,  and 
if  they  are  found  to  be  crooked  show  them 


up  for  the  benefit  of  R.  N.-Y.  readers? 
I  wish  to  say  a  word  for  the  Publisher’s 
Desk  department;  it  alone  has  saved 
many  times  the  subscription  price  to 
scores  of  its  readers,  and  if  all  agricul¬ 
tural  journals  would  establish  a  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk  and  show  up  the  crooks  as  you 
do,  the  producers  would  all  be  safer  in 
trying  to  rai.se  something  for  the  con¬ 
st!  mer.s.  j.  E.  s. 

Georgia. 

Country  people  should  beware  of  the 
canvassers  representing  the.se  general  sub¬ 
scription  agents.  This  R.  E.  lOdison  Sub¬ 
scription  Agency  has  apparently  gone  out 
of  business,  if  it  ever  existed.  This  trans¬ 
action  was  a  palpable,  deliberate  swindle, 
because  the  name  of  no  particular  publi¬ 
cation  was  mentioned  in  the  receipt — it 
only  calls  for  “An  Illustrated  .Tournal.” 
The  subscription  agent  representing  that 
he  is  trying  to  work  his  way  through 
college  is  another  to  be  suspicious  of  un¬ 
less  he  can  show  credentials  from  some 
legitimate  publication. 

What  is  the  standing  and  responsibility 
of  Fred  W.  AVolf,  Room  1,217.  200  h’ift'h 
Av.,  New  York  City,  and  the  Ice  Making 
Refrigerator  Co.,  Chicago,  111.?  I  enclose 
some  of  his  printe<l  m.itter  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  who  and  wlnit  he  is.  I  want 
to  know  if  this  “refrigerator”  is  as  rep¬ 
resented?  M.  c.  M. 

Florida. 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Wolf  is  soliciting  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  Ice  Making 
Refrigerator  Co.  at  $10  per  share.  Our 
reports  show  thiit  Mr.  Wolf  has  some 
patents  on  refrigerator  macliinery  and 
has  quite  a  substantial  bank  biilance. 
These  facts  do  not,  in  our  judgment,  offer 
any  substantial  basis  on  which  to  consider 
the  purchase  of  stock  in  Mr.  Wolf’s  con¬ 
cern.  The  failure  of  Mr.  Mlolf  to  furnish 
better  information  to  those  whom  he 
asks  to  buy  his  stock  is  a  pretty  good 
reason  why  it  should  bo  iiassed  by. 

I  wish  to  state  that  today  I  received  a 
check  from  IMr.  Tingle,  covering  my  for¬ 
mer  remittance  for  plants.  No  comment 
whatever  was  enclosed,  simply  the  check. 
I  had  followed  out  the  same  plan  men¬ 
tioned  by  you,  viz. :  advised  the  Rost  Of¬ 
fice  Department.  It  looks  as  though  some 
one  took  notice.  l.  t.  g. 

New  .Tersey. 

Mr.  Tingle  refunded  my  money  this 
morning,  ISth.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  i)art  in  the  matter.  I  will  write 
further  later,  as  I  am  veiy  bu.sy  now. 

New  .Tersey.  a.  t.  c. 

These  acknowledgments  of  refunds  of 
money  from  Mr.  L.  G.  Tingle,  of  1‘itts- 
ville,  Md..  give  Mr.  Tingle  credit  for  the 
rather  belated  adjustment  of  these  com¬ 
plaints.  The  adjustments  were  made  sev¬ 
eral  months  after  shipment  was  sent  and 
after  many  unsuccessful  efforts  to  get  any 
response  from  Mr.  Tingle,  both  by  the 
subscribers  and  ourselves.  We  wish  to 
give  Mr.  Tingle  credit  for  the  adjust¬ 
ments,  but  the  reeoid  iu  the  cases  make 
it  impossible  for  us  to  recommend  him 
for  the  trade  of  our  people  iu  the  future. 

Rittsburg.  .Inly  24. — I’erry  A.  Shanor 
of  Philadelphiii.  former  member  of  the 
Allegheny  (bounty  bar  and  former  State 
Grand  Master  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  was 
fined  $590  this  morning  by  .Tudge 
W.  II.  S.  Thom.son  iu  the  ITnited  States 
District  Court  for  conspiring  to  defi-aud 
stockholders  of  the  National  Hog  Com¬ 
pany,  which  concern  up  to  recently  oper¬ 
ated  a  hog  fiirm  at  Fiuleyville,  Washing¬ 
ton  County. 

Judge  Ashton  of  Pittsburg,  a  former 
officer  of  the  National  Hog  Company, 
was  sentenced  to  18  months  iu  the 
Federal  prison  at  Atlanta,  Ga,  for  using 
the  mails  to  defraud. 

Shanor  and  Ashton  were  convicted 
sever, -il  months  ago,  but  filed  a  motion 
for  a  new  trial,  which  was  denied  by 
Judge  Thomson  last  week. 

The  above  item  closes  the  National 
Hog  Company  swindle  which  was 
branded  as  such  iu  this  column  as  soon 
as  we  heard  of  the  scheme,  which  was 
promptly  after  the  proposition  was 
launched.  Ashton  and  Shauor  have  had 
several  imitators  since  they  started  the 
corner  of  the  National  Hog  Company. 
The  scheme  was  very  alluring  to  those 
who  were  not  familiar  with  hog  breeding, 
its  trials  and  difliculties.  The  promoters 
made  the  profits  roll  up  on  paper — like 
the  proverbial  snowball. 


The  main  thing  we  have  to  sell  is  milk  ; 
we  got  for  .Inly  “B”  milk,  $1.17  per  100 
lbs.  Potatoes,  $1;  milch  cows,  from  $100 
to  $150.  Pork,  di'essed,  22c  per  lb. ; 
beans,  12e  per  lb. ;  eggs,  40c  doz.  The 
crops  look  good ;  lots  of  feed.  Poor 
weather  for  haying,  and  help  scarce. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  f.  it. 


Tractor  Safety 


t'OR  twelve  years  and  more,  shrewd  and 
careful  American  farmers  have  kept  us 
busy  filling  their  orders  for  International,  Mogul, 
and  Titan  Kerosene  Tractors.  In  those  twelve 
years  our  tractors  have  had  to  meet  every  possible  combina¬ 
tion  of  field  and  climate  conditions.  The  types  and  sizes  wo 
sell  today  are  tbe  ones  that  have  successfully  met  every  test. 
Any  one  of  them  is  a  safe  tractor  to  buy. 

One  great  advantage  to  farmers  who  buy  our  tractors  is  tha 
fact  that  we  can  also  supply  all  the  implements  and  machines 
that  go  with  the  tractor.  We  know  farm  needs.  Buying 
from  us,  you  get  a  complete,  well  balanced  outfit  for  field  or 
belt  work. 

Another  advantage  is  our  extensive  dealer  and  branch  house 
organization.  A  telephone  call  to  a  nearby  dealer  brings  you 
promptly  a  repair,  replacement,  or  adjustment  for  any  ma¬ 
chine  we  sell. 

Look  at  it  any  way  you  will,  you  cannot  make  a  safer  trac¬ 
tor  investment  than  to  buy  an  International,  Mogul  or  Titan 
kerosene  tractor.  See  our  dealer  in  your  town,  or  write  us  for 
full  information  about  a  safe  tractor  for  your  farm. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  *.•  USA 


ChnmpioD 


Deering 


McCormick 


Milwaukee 


Osborne 


mi^ 


OVERLOADED 

Friction  means  shorter  life  for 
horse,  harness  and  axle. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Stops  friction.  Makes  permanent 
bearing  surface. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  keeps 
old  leather  good  as  new.  Fills 
the  pores  of  the  leather,  prevents 
cracking  and  breaking. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 

Principal  Offices 

New  York  Albany 

Buffab  Boaton 


A  record  for  cheap  pumping.  A 
reliable  water  supply  year  after  year  at 
a  cost  alrnost  unnoticeable.  The  Eclipse 
Wood  Windmill’s  superior  construction 
and  powerful  fr.'ime  guarantee  loner  life  and 
satisfactory  Service.  _  Kclipso  mills  erected 
38  years  ago  are  still  pumping  today  with 

No  Repair  Expense 

When  you  buy  a  windmill,  figure  it  on  its 
service  for  years  —  pot  on  its  first  cost.  Then 
you  11  decido  on  the  Eclipse  with  its  record  for 
many  years  of  cheap,  reliable  pumping. 
See  an  Eclipse  at  your  dealer. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Manufacturers 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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I  New  York  State  Fair  ~ 

I  The  Big  War  Fair  of  The  East  | 

I  Elxhibits  By  Federal  Government  | 

I  U.  S.  Soldiers  in  Realistic  Warfare  | 

I  Farm  Tractor  Show — 40  Acres  For  Demonstrations  | 

Blooded  Horses  and  Cattle — Grand  Circuit  I 

:  Races,  Two  Horse  Shows,  Concerts  by  | 

Military  Bands.  | 

I  You  Owe  It  To  YOUR  COUNTRY  and  YOURSELF  To  Attend  I 

I  Syracuse,  Sept.  9-14  Admission  50c  I 
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NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  1,  1018. 

MILK. 

New  York  wholesale  price  for  AuRiist 
in  the  150-niile  zone  is  $2.70  jier  100  lbs. 
for  3  per  cent  milk,  and  .$2.00  for  SepteTii- 
ber,  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  to  be  julded  for 
each  tenth  of  one  per  cent  increase  in 
butterfat.  The  retail  price  for  Grade  A 
bottled,  delivered,  Ific,  Grade  B,  lie. 
Grade  B  from  stores,  13c,  and  loose,  10c. 

BUTTER 

The  market  is  dull  excei)t  on  the  best 
grades  and  considerable  complaint  of  hot 
weather  defects  noted. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  4.5  ®  45^ 

Good  to  Choice  .  43  ei  44^ 

liOwer  Grndes .  .38  ca  41 

Dairy,  bent .  44^(14  4!> 

Common  to  Good .  3G  @  44 

City  made .  33  &  3G 

PackitiK  Stock .  31  ®  34 

Process  .  34  ®  lOtg 

CHEESE 

The  market  is  ii  trifle  more  .active  and 
%C  to  ^/4c  higher  Ixdli  here  and  upstate 
markets. 

Whole  Mllk.^  fancy  . . 

Good  to  choice . 

Lower  Rrades . 

Skims,  best . 

Fair  to  good . 

tGGS. 

The  current  receipts  are  showing  very 
irregular  quality,  owdug  mainly  to  the 
long  period  of  hot  weather.  At  such  a 
time  gathered  stock  unless  moved  very 
(piickly  and  handled  with  siiecial  can' 
is  quite  sui-e  to  be  more  or  le.ss  danmged 
before  reaching  market.  Fancy  nearby 
are  less  plentihil  and  2c  higher  for  best.  d:s| 


2m 

...  21  ® 

2.’) 

..  '21  ® 

2:i 

...  Ri'.j  0 

20'^ 

...  12  ® 

17 

.5.5 


.5G 

.51 

.50 

4G 

.53 

47 

3G 


White,  nearby,  cliolce  to  fancy . 

Medium  to  KOOd .  .50  tii 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  i>est .  48  f<ji 

Common  to  KOOd .  40  ® 

Gathered,  best,  white .  sn  "4 

Medium  to  good,  nil-xcd  colors  ...  42  ® 

Lower  grades .  30  ® 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . . 

Bulls  . . . 

Cows  .  . 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbs . 

Culls . 

It  OKS . 17  2.5 

Hheon.  100  lbs .  7  50  50 

Ijambs  . 13  50  <017  75 


.1!  00 
7  75 
5  00 


®17  .50 
®  1 0  50 
®10  .50 


..14  00  ®18  60 
9  00  ®12  00 
®20  00 


.Gravcnsteln 


Aslrachan,  hbl .  4  00 

Common,  bbl . 2  00 


4  00  G  00 


Windfalls,  bu 


50 


®  5  00 
'cO  3  50 
®  1  25 


Kieffer,  bbl 
Claiip,  bbl .  8  00 


Currants,  qt  . .  10  (<9  1 

I'ears,  Le  Conte,  bbl .  .  3  00  (6,1100 

5  00  @  8  00 
®10  00 
®  15 

(»  20 
(6.05  00 
®  3  50 
1  00  ®  4  00 
1  00  M  1  25 
1  00  <a  4  00 
&  25 

40 


10 

.  13 

. 35  00 

.  1  00 


15 


Kasi)berries,  red.  pint 
Huckleberries,  qt. 

Watermelons  100 . . 

M uskinelons,  bu.  . . 

Peaches,  24  qt.  crate  . . 

IG-qt.  bkl . 

Hu.  bkt . . 

Hlaekberries,  qt. 

Plums,  81b.  bkt .  30  ® 

VEGETABLES. 

The  deniiiiid  foi'  potatoes  is  good  on  the 
better  gra(le.s.  There  is  ii  hirge  <iiiautity 
of  small,  worm-eiiten  iind  otherwise  in¬ 
ferior  stock  which  .sells  very  low.  Sweet 
corn  from  nearby  is  in  large  receipt  iind 
bringing  f:iucy  jirices  for  the  best.  The 
crop  of  some  fields  that  have  suffered 
with  a  drought  is  showing  imperfect  cars 
and  tough  quality  and  has  hiul  to  he  sold 
much  lower.  Peas  from  Western  New 
Yoi-k  are  bringing  high  figures  tvheu 
prime.  String  'beans  plentiful  and  lower. 
Lettuce  in  very  large  supply. 


URAI.’V. 

Following  are  the  revi.sed  Government 
prices  on  the  No.  2  Red  wheat  in  the 
markets  named :  New  York,  .$2.371<^  ; 
St.  lyouis,  .$2.21;  Kansas  City,  .$2.1.">; 
PIiila(lel])hia.  $2..3(> ;  Baltimore,  .$2.3;')%. 
No.  1  Northern  Spring  at  Duluth  is 
.$2.22Fj.  No.  2  Yidlow  corn  is  .$l.fl3% 
at  New  York:  .$1.74  at  Chicago ;  .$1..‘<0 
iit  Baltimoi'e.  No.  2  White  oats  at  New 
York  .S3i4c ;  Chicago,  Tw. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 2G  01)  <6i27  00 

No.  2 . 23  00  (6(2.5  00 

No.  3 . 17  01)  (6(2100 

Clover  mixed . 15  00  ®i24  00 

Sl.raw,  Uye . IGO  (6,18  0  00 


75 

® 

80  ■ 

No.  2 
$19.50 

.StfllAV 

45 

GO 

$12  to 

(A 

3G)4 

2G 

@ 

27 

;i5 

® 

3G 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Business  hits  hec'ii  vc'i-y  dull  ]ier<'  this 
week  owing  to  strilo'  ((f  shuightci's  and 
handlers.  Sales  of  broilei-s  jire  veiiorted 
at  35  to  •39c;  fowls.  .'VJc;  old  roosters, 
22c;  turkeys.  28  to  39c;  ducks,  27  to 
28c ;  geese,  20e. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 
Chickens  clcico  broilers,  lb . 

Fair  to  Good . 

Fowls . . . 

UoosterH . . . 

Hpring  Ducks . 

clquabs,  doz .  2  00  ®  8  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 1125  ®12  75 

Poa . . 11  00  ®U  75 

Californi.i.  small  white, . 12  00  ®12  25 

Bed  Kidney . 1125  ®12  25 

White  Kidney .  12  75  ®14  25 

l.lma,  C.'iilifornia . .  12  50  ®  1,3  75 

FRUITS. 

Receipts  of  aiiplos  are  increasing  and 
(luality  improving.  The  former  high 
range  oFiirka'S  prevailed  on  better  grades 
hut  culls  and  windfalls  are  lower.  Re- 
eeiiits  of  iiejielH's  are  larger  and  some 
of  the  .southern  showing  the  be.st  quiility 
of  the  sca.s((n.  Prices  on  the  better 
grades  are  high,  .$1  or  upwards  for  both 
carriers  and  bushel  baskets.  I'lie  bushel 
baskets  cont:iiu  more  peaclies,  but  on 
account  of  their  being  together  in  one 
bunch  a  larger  proportion  get  bruised  in 
handling.  Blackht'rries  are  scarce  tind 
very  liigh.  Ilnckleberrics  a  little  more 
plentiful  and  lower. 

Apples— Oldenburg,  bbl .  4  00  ®  6  00 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Demand  fairly  activ''  and  nnirket  firm. 
Fancy  prints.  .52  to  o-'lc ;  tub  creamery,, 
best.  47  to  d.'^e ;  good  to  choice,  44  to 
dOc ;  lower  grades.  42  to  4}e. 

CHEESE. 

(MTerings  li'dit  i’.nd  niiirki't  f'rm.  Whole 
milk  best,  29t{,c;  fair  to  go((d.  25’.^  to 
2f)C. 

FGGS. 

Fancy  ncaPhy  an'  scare;'  iind  slightly 
higlic!'.  Nearby  bi'st  .50  to  51e;  gath('re(i, 
Ix'st,  44  to  4.5c;  common  to  good.  .37  to 
.!2c. 

FIVE  Poultry. 

Receipts  mod('i’at('  and  demand  good, 
b'owls.  .34  to  35c:  chickens,  35  to  4()e : 
!•( a  sters.  25  to  2r,c :  ducks,  28  to  .3.5c: 
j  igooiis.  pair,  30  to  45c. 

DRESSED  POUI/rRY. 

t'r's’i  nccipts  iire  light  and  (piickly 
d:s|,(is(  (1  ((•^.  Fowls,  3.3  to  37c:  old 

voost('r.s.  2Sc :  chickc'iis,  42  to  45c:  Spring 
ducks,  .35  to  nOc :  scpiahs.  do;^..  .$7  to 
!‘''.8.25. 

FRUITS. 

f’hoice  ajiplcs  selling  w;dl.  Peaches 
in  light  sniiplv.  Apples,  bbl.,  ,$2.50  to 
.$(>:  bn.  basket'.  $1  to  $2.2.5.  IVaches,  0- 
hasket  crate.  $.3  to  $4.25;  eherries,  ti-lln 
hiisket,  .75  to  $1  :  nmskinelons,  hu.,  .$2.25 
to  .$.‘>.50;  watermelons,  100,  $30  to  .$75. 

Vl'.CETABLES. 

Potiitoes  and  onions  firm.  Pot.atoes, 
No.  1.  hid,.  .$:!.50  to  $4:  No.  2.  .$2.50  to 
$2.75 :  %-l)n.  biisket,  .(>0  to  $1  ;  sweet 
potatoes,  1)U.,  .$1.'25  to  .$•'>;  ix'as.  hii.,  .$1.;)0 
to  $‘2;  ('(iiions,  'bu.,  $‘2  to  .$“2.50;  niiish- 
rooins,  Ih.,  tiO  to  8()e. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

,  No.  1  'riinothy,  $25.50  to  .$20.50; 

,  .$23  to  $24;  Nin  ^3,  $17.50_to 
;  clover,  mixed,  $15.50  to  .$20.50 ; 


Potatoes— L.  I ,  bbl . 

_  4  00 

® 

4  75 

Jersey,  hbl . 

.  3  50 

4  50 

Hwetft  Potatoes,  bu . 

.  1  00 

2  75 

Beets,  bbl . . 

.  2  00 

2  50 

Carrots,  bbl . 

.  2.50 

® 

3  00 

Oalibage,  bbl . 

.  100 

® 

1  50 

Hettuee,  half-bbl.  basket.. 

....... 

.  ,50 

® 

1  25 

Onluus.  bu . 

. 2.50 

4  50 

Peppers,  bbl . 

. . .  .  1  75 

© 

2  25 

Htriiig  Beans  bu . 

® 

1  60 

.  60 

1  25 

J’eas,  bu . 

.  1  00 

® 

2  25 

I.iiiia  Beans  bu  . 

.  1  25 

(m 

2  75 

GauliHower,  bbl . 

. 

.  2  50 

® 

4  00 

(it 

2  00 

3'omatoes,  nearby,  bu . 

.  I  00 

Qt 

2  00 

Horseradish,  lun  lbs . 

. 

.  3  (M) 

® 

G  00 

encumbers,  nearby,  bu, .. 

. 

.  75 

® 

1  25 

Hplnaeb.  bu . 

. 

.  75 

1  00 

Lucks,  100  bunches, . 

2  00 

Dont  Send 
Penny 

Work  anil  Ontrlonr  ShAPo 


a 


These  Len-Mort  Work  and  Outdoor  Shoes 
arc  such  wonderful  value  that  we  will 
gladly  send  them  to  you  prepaid, 
no  money  down.  You  will 
find  them  so  well- 
made  and  so  stylish 
and  such  a  big  mon¬ 
ey  saving  bargain 
that  you  will  sure¬ 
ly  keep  them. 

5o  need  to  pay 
higher  prices 
when  you  can  buy 
direct  from  us, 

Why  pay  $6  and 
$6  for  shoes  not 
near  so  good2 


Great 

Shoe 


Thia 
shoo  is 
built  to 
meet  thu  de¬ 
mand  of  an  out- 
_oor  city  workora* 
shoo  ua  well  as  for 
the  modem  farmer. 
Built  on  Btyliah  loco 
Blucber  last.  Special 
tannintr  process  makes 
.  .0  leather  proof  afcainst 
the  acid  in  milk, manure. soil, 
gasoltno.  etc.  They  outwear  3 
ordinary  pairs  of  shoes.  Very  flex¬ 
ible.  soft  and  easy  on  the  feet.  Made 

.  by  a  special  process  which  leaves  all  tho 

life**  ID  tho  leather  and  aives  it  wonderful  wear-resistina 
quality.  Pouble  leather  solos  and  heels.  Dirt  and  water-proof 
tongue.  Heavy  chrome  leather  tops.  Just  slip  them  on  and  see 
if  they  are  not  tho  most  comfort^io,  easiest,  most  wonderful 
shoes  you  ever  wore.  Pay  only  on  ai^val.  If  after  care¬ 

ful  examination  you  don’t  fma  them  all  you  expect,  send  them 
back  and  we  will  return  your  money. 

C  p  your  name  and  adoress;  and  be  sure  to  state 

size  you  want.  Send  no  rooni^.  Price  only  $3.85 
on  arrival.  We  send  these  splendid  shoos  PitEPAlD.  You  ore  to 
be  the  jiidaeof  quality,  style  and  value.  Keen  them  only  if  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way.  Be  sure  to  arivo  size  and  width.  Bend  no'.*:. 

Leonard-Morton  &  Co..  Deot.  2020,  Chicago 


Fi»rm4»p  Anonfv  teas,  coffees,  pure 

I  al  Iliei  fiycllis  food  products.  Good  (uotlts. 

Any  duaiitity.  1  pound  np.  Send  lor  wliolesale  price  lisi. 
lUPOKTlCUS  MlLLiS  ('0.,  Oepl.  14,  173  Greenwich  St..  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  e.xchant;*:.  make  it  known  lierc. 
This  Rate  will  be  5  Cunts  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  Thu 
name  and  aildruHS  must  be  counUid  us  part  of  the  advertise- 
ment.  No  display  type  useil,  and  only  Karin  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wunted  admitted,  ror  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  Kenoral  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Exits  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  Ko  under  proper  headinxs  on  other  r>axes. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  nut  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


AVANTBr>--Blacks!i)ltli  as  lu'lpfr  iu  large  farm 
slioj);  slciidv  work  for  right  man.  SE.\i{HGOK 
F.VltMS  COMPANY,  Bridgeton.  N.  J.,  U.F.H.  5. 

W.\NTED — Married  man  to  work  on  a  country 
estate;  wife  to  board  help.  E.  W.  BICII.OW, 
Supt.,  Westbury,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


WA.NTED  practienl,  middle-aged  married  fanner 
for  .Jersey  borne  farm;  Hlsnit  twelve  acres  enl- 
tivatod;  new,  fnrnislied  eottage  with  rniining 
hot  ami'  cold  water;  l)athroom;  also  fuel,  vege¬ 
tables  and  milk  sni[plii'd;  a  good,  penuanenf 
jiosition  for  sol)er,  willing  man  wlio  understands 
g('nernl  farming  and  will  tiike  a  real  Interest. 
A(l(lr(>s.s  ADVEBTISEU  4282,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


lA’.VNTED — Collide  on  small  hospital  fiirin  in 
Wostcliester  Co.;  man  to  care  for  7  lo  H  cows 
and  do  gem'ral  farming.  I'or  particnlars  write 
.VDVEUTISEU  4280,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.WTl'lI) — Houseman  f(  r  small  hospital  in 
West<4iester  Co.;  must  drive  and  care  for  one 
horse.  ,\d(lress  .\I)\  ERTR8ER  4281,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


3V.\NTEI)  AT  CNCE — Middle-aged  ninii  lo  earn 
for  liot-water  liealing  plant,  eleelrie  motor  in 
laiind’-y,  and  make  li’msrlf  gene-ally  nsefnl. 
Call,  with  references,  lo  SI'R.MN  RIDGI'l  HOS¬ 
PITAL.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


W.WTETl — For  fine  eonnt-y  eslnle.  wliere  the 
best  of  :'eeoninn(dnti((ns  and  wages  are  pro¬ 
vided  for,  one  oreliard  man.  two  teamsK'rs,  two 
milkers  and  two  laborers ;  o-il.y  reliahli-,  experi¬ 
enced  men  need  anply.  Send'  ynir  application  to 
■■'I'lIE  ET.MS,”  710  Chamber  of  Comnieree,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 


\V.\NTE1) — Woman  (with  nt  children)  to  do 

honsekoeplng  for  farmer  i.  .,i  liired  hand; 
cooking,  washing  and  housework  onlv.  Apply  to 
CEO.  T..  BIDWEl.L,  Riegelsville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Male  attendants  and  fireinea  1  i  Wo  k 
in  an  institniion;  salary  $4.3  a  montli  and 
Kiai’itenanee.  -Vpidy  to  SI'PERiNTENDENT, 
l.|■t(•hw((rl h  Villag(',  'I'liiells,  N.  Y. 


W.VNTEI) — Married  man  for  general  work 

:  round  eonniry  lioiise,  70  miles  from  New 
York;  no  oh.feclion  to  one  child;  reference.  Ad- 
-’r  ss  ADVEItTISKR  42'4,  care  Rnnd  New- 
Yorker. 


3V.\NTED--<ioo(l  all-around  farm  hand,  marrieil. 

on  dair.v  farm  in  Dutehess  ConnI.v;  l.onse, 
fuel,  potatoes  and  milk;  write  giving  age, 
nationality,  exi[erlenee  and  wages  isked.  -VD- 
\'ERTISER  4275,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHI'II'IIEI!!)  W.WTED — Married  man  witli  ex- 
lierience  in  l(a  ;(!I!ng  ri'gislered  slieep.  lo  take 
I'lill  (4iarge  ((f  dock  of  Sliropsliires;  state  expe¬ 
rience  and  siilar.v  expected  in  first  letter.  SUNNY 
BROOK  FARMS,  Willlanistown,  Mass. 


HEItDS.MAN  WANTED  AT  ONCE— Tenant  man 
witli  experb'iiee  in  liandliiig  pnre-hred  ealtlo 
(Cuernseys  preferred);  line  opporlnnity  for  a 
Ihorongidy  relialde  nmn;  stale  i|ualihcations, 
oTereliees,  efe.,  in  li-st  lettiw.  C.  II.  TO.\N 
ES'l'.VTE,  Perry,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


W.XNTED — 7ir;:n  w'ih  family  I 'nit  has  help  to 
woi'k  iliki-n.cin'  firn  i  on  s!iar<s:  I  |iave  to  sis, 
horses,  sheep,  cows,  hogs,  poultry;  gas  ami 
water  in  house;  need  i((an  immediately  to  hein 
With  crops  and  idnwlng;  excellent  opinirtiiiiity. 
ADI'ERTISEU  4272,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.\NTKD — Married  man  lo  run  (>()-aerc  ftirm; 

good  markets;  salar.y  ami  slnire  in  |(rolits. 
.\D\'EUTISER  4284,  eare  Rural  New- Yiu'ker. 


3V .ANTED — Married  dairyman  iimlerslaml  Sharp¬ 
ies  milker;  ai-.<)  have  reference;  le  ime,  wood 
and  milk.  ATCPST  TSCHIliKY,  New  Pallz, 
N.  Y. 


W.WTED.  in  Sussex  Co.,  New  .lersey,  Wo-':;--.. 

gardener  wlio  nmlerstaiids  vegelahies,  grapes, 
apples  and  small  fruits;  slate  exia-riem-e  and 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  42.n(!,  enre  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


)V -ANTED — Farm  boy  as  helper  on  ponllr.y  farm, 
experience  unnecessary;  state  age,  iialioimlily 
and  \vag('.s  expeele-t.  .\;i:lv  RIXERSIDE 
POULTRY  FAR.M,  Caniliridge  Springs,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married'  man  (ii  retail  milk  route; 

be.st  of  refcreimes  recinlnni.  IIEYAVOOD 
FARM,  Gardner,  Mass. 


HERDSMAN  AA'.AN'l’EI) — Ca|  Hide  of  taking  entire 
eliarge  of  small  herd  of  .ler.seys  (lit  bead),  a 
most  modern  dairy  and  produce  Grad'e  A  milk; 
also  elderly  man  to  milk  couple  of  cows  and  do 
light  (diores;  s-ml  reference  ami  state  wages 
expected  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  42TC., 
euri'  l[nral  New-Yorker. 


AV.A.V'I'ED  '.'a-rii-'I  imin  for  gc  'eral  f.rnn  Work 
ami  Iiorse  stiilde:  wifi-  to  help  in  owner’s 
house  b.v  hour  or  day;  eoltage  witli  modern  im- 
provenn-iits.  fuel  iiml  l-ght;  state  nationality 
and  wages.  .ADA'EItTISER  4277,  can'  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SHEPHERD  wanted  on  Brandywine  Meadow 
Fanil,  West  Chester,  Pa.  Appl.y  .TOHN  Mc- 
P.RIDE,  Manager,  Route  D,  AVest  Chester,  Pa. 


AV.A.N'rED — Parni  hand  a;.fl  inilki'r  on  stock 
farm  in  Oninge  County.  N.  Y. ;  to  first-i  luss 
milker  and  liarn  man  a  elinnee  will  lie  given  to 
work  himself  mi  lo  a  position  of  responsibility; 
wages  for  Hie  start  4.3  dollars  per  montli  and 
board.  Empiire  .\D\'ERTI.SEi:  42i;l,  rare  Rura! 
Nexv-Yi.rker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  M.W.AGER  wants  position  on  farm  near 
Philadelphiii ;  fan  tiring  witii  me  several  mar¬ 
ried  assistants,  teamster,  fiivin  meeliiinie  and 
Idaeksniilli.  t'-:  etor  operator  n-id  one  lirst  class 
milker,  .\ddress  .ADA  E RTISE ii  4242,  .care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  YOUNG  AMERICAN,  22,  well'd  like  a  per¬ 
manent  iicsition  01  a  tniek  farm;  has  *;xi  eri- 
eriee  In  all  kinds  of  farming:  near  New  York 
Cit.y  if  possible;  stale  terms.  AV.  RIES,  2 
W.  04tb  St.,  New  York  City. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  foreman  or 
teamster  on  an  up-to-date  farm  wliere  good 
service  will  be  appreeiateil :  life  experieiiee  at 
farming;  understam!  ail  li;iini'ln-s  of  farming 
and  dairying  ami  all  iinre-l)re<l  stock;  liiive  12 
years’  experieiiee  in  the  eultiire  of  Alfalfa;  none 
liiit  first-class  place  need  answer;  neither  will 
aa.y  attention  be  given  an.v  pro-German;  strictly 
temperate :  best  of  r'-fen-nee.  ADA’ERTISElt 
4278,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POT’LTRY.M.A.V — Gardener,  at  present  poiiitry 
malinger  if  large  inivute  plant,  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  September  or  October  1;  praetieal  knowledge 
all  branches  poultry,  farming,  raising  .voiing 
stock  a  six-cinlt.v :  show  results;  also  exp<‘rieiieed 
in  vegelulde  gardening,  lawr.s,  etc.;  hamlle  men; 
competent  take  charge;  liiindy  with  tools  ami 
repair  work;  lioiise  required;  strictly  temperate; 
liest  refer('ne<‘S ;  like  to  lieiir  from  up-to-date 
propositions,  eommereial  or  private  estate;  Cen¬ 
tral  New  .lersev  <  r  Eastern  Pennsylvania  pr<‘- 
ferred.  .ADA'Ki.’TlSER  4288,  eare  Riiriii  New- 
Yorker. 


AMERIC.AN.  4.3,  single,  experieiicc-d  carpenter, 
good  all  iiroiiiid  repair  man  iinil  painter,  lionesl. 
reliable,  referenei',  desires  permanent  position 
gentleuian's  (-si ale;  please  give  purtiealars  and 
salary  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4285,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  DESIRE  n  position  ns  farm  mniiagi-r  on  first- 
class  dairy  farm;  for  last  seven  years  dairying 
for  self;  eonipi'tent  to  take  full  charge;  30  years 
of  age,  niiirried;  best  of  references;  state  full 
piirfieiilars  as  lo  wages  you  will  pay  and  living 
al)od(';  will  go  aiiywliere.  LESTER  P.  BUSH, 
Pine  Lodge  Farm,  W.  Nottingham,  N.  It. 


YOUNG  M.AN,  class  5  in  draft,  .Anierlean,  will¬ 
ing;  desires  position  on  genonil  or  dairy 
farm.  ADA'ERTISER  4273,  cure  Riiriil  New- 
Yorker, 


EXPERIENCED  POUI.TRYMAN.  married,  wants 
position,  private  place:  understands  all 
braneln-s;  referem-es  in  answer;  stale  wages. 
ADA'E  It'l'TSEU  42d(i,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Young,  respeetnlde,  refined  womiin  witli  one- 
year-old  healtliy  tioy,  wishes  liglit  position; 
prefers  lionsekeeping  to  an  old  oonple  or  to  re¬ 
speetnlde  xvidower  witli  one  eliihl;  references 
given  and  n-qiiired:  prefer  good'  home  to  high 
w.ages.  ADA'ilRTlSER  42(!7,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AV -ANTED — Position  farm  or  estate  iiiannger, 
married':  no  eliildren;  draft  exempt,  .American; 
refi-reiiees.  ADA’ER'l'TSER  4279,  cure  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  F.VRMER.  -15,  mnrri«*d.  liai'o 
1  horse,  wants  yeiir-r<ntnil  pos'tioii.  Ibr  par¬ 
ticulars  address  .ADVERTISER  42d.3,  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


I'OUT.TRYAI.AN  desires  position  as  a‘'‘!s;ant  oi 
ehiekeii  farm.  ADA’ERTISER  4271,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


F.ARM  MAN.AOEU  wislies  sitniition  as  super  oi 
a  large  farm  from  l.lMii)  to  2.<M)0  acres;  Onr- 
onglily  nmlerstaiids  all  liranelies  of  farming; 
married,  no  eliildren,  age  4.3  years,  feiiiperate; 
no  small  idaee  will  be  ai’swered;  best  r<‘fer- 
("ices.  ADA’ERTISER  42d0,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Gllil,.  2.3,  tliree  months’  fiirni  school  experieiiee, 
wants  work;  farm,  dairy  or  poultry;  AA’est- 
eliester  Cor.iit.v  preferred.  ADA'ERTISER  4270, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AV.AN’W  by  a  Swedish  married 
man  ns  carotale  .•  on  gentlemnn’.s  e.state;  30 
years’  experience:  sober,  honest,  willing:  over 
draft  age  and  reference.  ERICK  LARSON, 
11.  F.  I).  No.  1,  Atth'boro,  Mass. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  containing  15  acres, 
one-fourth  mile  from  town  of  3, .300  population, 
with  splendid  schools  and  chiirehcs,  situated  on 
Du  Pont  Boulevard;  farm  e<inlppe(l  as  follows; 
iiienliating  enpaclly,  0,000  eggs;  brooding  ca¬ 
pacity,  12,000  ciii<4<s;  laying  limises  for  4,000 
liiois;  500  apple  trees;  largo  bouse  containing 
11  rooms;  tlie  owners  are  engaged  in  other  Imsi- 
I'l-s  amt  cannot  give  this  the  proper  attention. 
THE  DI;T-AAVA1!E  ECC  farm,  .Milford.  Del. 


miles  frmn  t'.wn;  12.3  ne'.'cs  eiiltiviiti'd,  rest 
pasture  and  wo'diiiiid;  300.(M)0  feet  saw  timtier; 
0-room  li<.ns>-,  3  hams,  •>  cows,  leum,  30  hens’ 
4  turkeys,  7  hogs,  eoniplcfi'  set  of  maeliiiiery — 
I'll  for  $4,200:  linlf  e.ivli;  balaiiee  5%.  .AI.  AA’ 
BAKKMAN,  Owego.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI-E — 200  acres  clay  loam  llnic;  (■•>el 
water;  Slate  road;  send  for  doseriidion.  I,.  E. 
I.EAVIS,  Copenliagen,  N.  Y. 


AVIIL  SELL  190-n  ere  dairy  fnrin  producing 
aliont  $400  tiioiif lil.v,  gross;  !);)  mile  '  f  ■,  i.i 
Ni'W  York.  For  purl  ienlars  writi'  ADAER- 
'I'lSER  4274,  care  Rural  New-York('r. 


FOR  S.AI.E — 150-aere  feriii,  all  eipiipiied;  0 
liorses,  18  liead  of  cuttle,  fiirmlng  tools,  all 
fl-vi  ehiss;  2')  acres  of  .Alfalfa;  land  all  lllliilile 
cM-ept  12  acres  ef  llniher;  20  miles  from  Biiffal  i 
oi  improved  r<'iid.  For  particnlars  lininire 
ADA'FRTISFR  4208,  cure  Rural  New-Yorke.-. 


STONY  AVDT.D  POFI/PRY  FARM  for  sale:  12 
ii'-res,  I  art  in  (4ierries  and  peaidies;  1..30I) 
while  I.i-glio'ii  eliiiki'iis  and  Belgian  iiares;  tin* 
I'l'st  eipiippeil  plant  in  Hie  State  of  New  A'ork; 
easy  tiwnis  if  sold  at  once.  .AIT  i.KIN  AA’EBB, 
Geiieseo,  N.  Y. 


STTFOLK  CO.,  L.  I..  FARM  for  sale:  .30ri 
acres,  level,  irid  go'id  Ini'ldings ;  $13,(K)(). 

Owner.  .ADVERTISER  42.32,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  S.ALE — 2.30.iiere  farm;  a  pryer;  inves' V-.nle. 

Information,  ileseription,  terms,  write  T.’i  HO  It, 
R.  D.  1,  Box  7,  Clieshire,  Sluss. 


FOR  SAT.E  -Farm  of  1,35  acres;  f.a’r  Iniildlngs; 

2'2  miles  to  stores,  ereaiiiery;  good  laying 
fir  in;  cheap  at  $2,100,  $390  cash.  (’HAS. 

PETERS,  DeLaiieey,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  S.ALE — Moline  Universal  3'rnetor  In  per¬ 
fect  o;(ler;  good  reason  for  selling;  purchased 
last  March.  J.  AV.  MeLEOD,  Rowland',  N.  C. 


CLOSING  OFT  S.ALE— Must  sell  at  once,  en¬ 
listing,  1  Cyphers  240-egg  Ineiilmlor,  I  Banner 
l.'O  egg  Special,  2  Newtown  1917  Colony  Brood¬ 
ers,  No.  11;  1  Midvay  I’.rooder,  2.30-eliiek  size; 
.\  rwli  Ii  water  founts,  Apaeo  fei'ders,  trai>  nests, 
"4  ill  si'clioii”;  2-H.  gas  engine,  f(*ed  grinder, 
tsine  grinder,  etc;  will  sell  at  harguill.  L.  C. 
HEI.EER  FARMS,  .Minoa,  N.  Y. 


YEI.LOAV  LOCT’ST  TIMIiER  AAEANTED  for  Gov- 
enimeiit  ships;  best  prices  paid  for  standing 
timlier,  lugs  or  plank:  will  contriiet  with  local 
saw  mills  for  entire  output;  write  or  wire  at 
once,  giving  deliiils  as  to  timber  available  in 
your  vicinity:  we  manufacture  exclusively  for 
tlie  Fnited  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporati.  n.  FOREST  CORPORATION, 
'J'arrytown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — SeeoiKr-iiaiid  I’nadilla  Silo,  14x30 

preferred;  state  size,  age  and  price  in  first 
letter.  RAY  AFLD,  10(5  Verona  Ave.,  Newark. 


FOR  SAT.E — Avery  .3-10  tractor  aiuf  jilows, 
IxMiglit  this  Sie.-iiig:  used  little;  price  two- 
thirds  ei  St.  E.  AV.  I'.ENNETT,  It  3,  Victor, 
N.  Y.  Per  A.  K.  B. 


FORD  FNI  'rit.AC'l’OR — L’sed  on  HW  acres;  will 
do  work  of  4  horses;  owner  tiuying  larger 
traetor;  cost  $250;  <4ieek  for  $17.'7  takes  it. 
SHADY  I.AAVN  FARM,  R.  I).  2,  Port  Deposit, 
Md. 


CIDER  MILL  FOR  S.AI.E — 2  H.  P.  Fairbanks 
engine,  grinder,  belt  and'  pulley,  press  and 
platforms  and  screws;  full  outfit  for  $1.30;  good 
working  order;  will  trade  for  Ford  ear.  f3.  E. 
TERRY.  Holtsviile,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WOOD  RE.Al’EK,  excellent  condition,  two 
knives;  lirst  $35  takes  it.  F.  .M.  PRESCOTT, 
lUverdale,  N.  J. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Pamti 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  tb'  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Paintintf  for  Durability.  Vala« 
able  information  FKEB  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards, 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY, 


AVgRY 


5-10  H  P. 
Avery  Tractor 
$550  F.O.B. 
Peoria 


Free  Catalog  jp  colors  explains 

*  *  r  .  -P  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wa(?ons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  r  i^n  nj  n  b 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  St.,0uincv,lll. 


8-1SH.  P. 
Avery  Tractor 
For  Price  Write 
Us  Direct.  Fully 
Warranted 


EXPERT 
KNOWLEDGE 
iiL  FREELY 

given 


Hydraulic  Cide 

Press  Profit^ 

EXTRA 
HEAVY  V" 
PRESSURE 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO. 


12-25  H.  P. 
Avery  Tractor 


GETS  RESULTS 
108  Penn  Ave.,  Clean,  N.  Y. 


UADlfCCTCD  SelfOather- 

nAtlVCO  I  Cn  iner  for  cut 
ting  Corn,  Cane  and  Katlir  Corn” 
Cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on  Itai- 


■  ■  I  vester.  Man  and  horse  cuts  and 
IBM  ml  shoclvS  equal  to  a  Corn  liinder. 
Sold  in  every  state.  Price  only  $25  with  fodder  binder. 
The  only  self  gatherinB  corn  harvester  on  the  market, 
that  is  giving  universal  .sat  isftiction. — Dexter  L.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Sandy  Creek,  N.  V.,  writes  ;  “3  years  agro  I  pur¬ 
chased  vour  Corn  Harvester.  AVouId  not  take  I  times 
the  price  of  the  machine  if  I  could  not  get  another  one." 
Clarence  K-  liUBkitis,  Speennore,  Okla.  “  Works  6  times 
better  tliaii  1  expected.  Saved  $t0  in  labor  this  fall,"  Itoy 
Apjtle,  Farmersville,  Ohio  :  "  I  have  used  a  corn  shocker, 
corn  hinder  and  2  rowed  niaehines,  hut  your  machine 
beats  tliem  all  and  takes  less  twine  of  any  macliine  1  have 
ever  used.”  John  K  HaaB,  Mayfield,  Oklahoma.  “Yoiir 
harvester  gave  good  satisfaction  while  using  tUling  our 
Silo.”  K.  F.  Huegnitz,  Otis.  Colo.  “Just  received  a  letter 
from  my  father  saying  he  l  eceived  the  corn  binder  and  he 
is  cutting  corn  and  cane  now.  Says  it  works  fine  and  that 
I  ean  sell  lots  of  them  next  year.”  Write  for  free  catalog 
showing  picture  of  liarvester  at  work  and  testimonials. 
PROCESS  MFO.  CO„  -  Sallna,  Kansas 


18-36  H.  P. 
Avary  Tractor 


lamiiy  soon  become  Avery  owners. 

Brothers,  cousins,  fathers  and  sons,  The  five  sizes  of  Avery  Tractors,  fro 

uncles,  and  nephews  are  buying  8-16  to  40-80  H.P.,  are  all  of  the  sar 

Averys.  We  have  many  records  of  design.  They  have  low  speed  motoi 

where  two,  three  and  four  brothers  renewable  inner  cylinder  walls,  a 

in  the  same  family  have  bought  justable  crankshaft  boxes,  gasifie 

Avery  Tractors.  The  fact  that  neigh-  that  turn  kerosene  into  gas  and  bu 

hors,  friends  and  relatives  buy  Avery  it  all,  and  many  other  original  a: 

Tractors  after  they  have  watched  exclusive  features, 
carefully  the  work  of  the  first  Avery  ^very  Tractors  are  built  entirely 
Tractor  m  their  community  or  fam-  our  own  big  factories  and  every  p; 

ily,  IS  the  very  best  proof  that  Avery  of  au  Avery  Tractor  is  built  especia! 

Tractors  are  a  success.  for  tractor  work  and  only  fer  t 

Power  for  Every  Farm  Need  Avery  Tractor.  Avery  company  a 

You  can  get  an  Avery  Tractor  to  ex-  builders-r^ot  assemblers. 

actly  fit  your  size  farm.  Avery  Trac-  gg®  f  jfg  NearCSt  Avery  Dealei 

tors  are  built  in  six  sizes — a  size  for  * 

every  size  farm.  With  an  Avery  Mo-  Go  to  your  Avery  Dealer  and  get  t 

tor  Cultivator  you  can  also  cultivate  size  tractor  and  equipment  to  me 

your  row  crops  with  motor  power.  the  needs  of  your  size  farm.  No  mi 

You  can  also  get  a  size  Avery  “Grain-  ter  how  small  or  how  large  the  aci 

Saving”  Separator  and  Avery  Plow  age  you  cultivate,  Avery  motor  fan 

for  any  size  Avery  Tractor.  For  any  ing  machinery  will  fill  your  requii 

kind  of  field  work,  belt  work  or  road  ments.  Or,  _  v.^rite  for  cornple 

work,  there  is  a  successful  and  profit-  catalog,  showing  the  Avery  Line 

able  Avery  Motor  Power  Machine.  namral  colors. 

59  AVERY  COMPANY,  2017  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  III 

Branch  Houses,  Distributors  and  Service  Stations  in  Every 
State  in  the  Union  and  in  more  than  60  Foreign  Countries 


25-50  H.  P. 
Avery  Tractor 


40-80 
H.  P. 
Avery 
Tractor 


BUILT 

TO 

LAST  A 
LIFE¬ 
TIME 


Labor  Saving  Investment 


Write  tor  Low 
Delivered  Price 
and  Circular 


Li?!il  and  Heavy 
Tractor  Plows  for 
ail  Size  Tractors 


Join  the  country- wide  nionev-makingf 
movement.  The  Frederick  Coxiniy  Combi* 
nation  LIME  and  FERTILIZER  Spreader 
will  put  money  in  your  pocket  and  keep  xt  there. 
By  spreadinir  your  lime  and  fertilizers  the  money-savin#  way. 
If  you  cannot  KTcta  farm-hand  to  do  your  work,  a  woman,  firirl 
or  boy  can  easily  operate  the  Frederick  County  SpREA-DEai. 
The  draft  is  lifirht  and  has  a  very  comfortable  seat.  The 
automatic  shifting  clutch  throws  spreader  in  and  out  of  gear 
from  scat.  Is  equipped  with  lid,  screen  and  pat^ted  features 
that  trive  service  and  convenience  combined.  We  have  a  beauti> 
ful  circular  that  we  will  send  you  FREE,  with  low  price  on  the 
Fredbkick  County  Spreader,  Write  now  before  you  forget  it. 
WOOD8BORO  LIME  SPREADER  CO.,  Dept.  0*1  WOODSBORO,  MO. 


Avery 

Ketor 

Cultivator 


Motor  Farming,  Threshing 
md  Road  Building  Machineiy 


There's  a  size 
Avery  Thresher 
lor  every  sizerag  y 


Potato  Digger 


PUMPING  OUTFIT 

Ready  to  Work 


Gets  the  Potatoes  and  pays  for  itself 
in  one  season.  Saves  extra  help 

Potatoes  frozen  in  ground  last  Fall  could  have  been  saved  by  the 
Eureka.  Works  in  ground  and  conditions  where  other  diggers  cannot. 

Tlie  Eureka  elevator  and  duplex  .shaker  provide  more  separation  than  other  ditrirers. 
Larg-e  wheels  and  main  {rears  supply  ample  power.  Special  construction  avoids 
frcQutint  breakage  and  lost  time.  Growers  report  digging  150  or  more  acres  without 
repairs,  lligh  clearance  over  shovel  prevents  weeds  a 

and  vines  bunching.  Has  vine-turner  attachment.  _ f  "Write  for 

Specially  adapted  for  use  with  tractors  and  for  catalog 

engine  attachment.  _  _ , 

(i-ft.  and  7-ft.  sizes;  several  styles. 

Prompt  shipments  from  distributing  points. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Box  1016,  Utica,  N.Y. 


li  Complete  v 


AFARQUHAR  Thresher  will 
save  you  the  expensive  loss 
of  grain  in  the  straw.  Our  sepa¬ 
rating  principle  is  backed  by  50 
years  actual  field  service.  Suc¬ 
cessfully  handles  all  kinds  of 

grain  with  light  operating  power. 

'esign  simple,  easy  to  adjust, 
and  fong  lived. 

Our  Rake  Separator  illustrated  above 
is  a  most  practical  and  economical  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  farmer  who  does  his  own 
threshing.  For  the  merchant  thresher- 
man,  we  offer  the  celebrated  Farquhar 
Vibrator  with  Self  Feeder  and  Wind 
Stacker  as  shown  below.  The  Farquhai' 
Pea  and  Bean  Thresher  and  Farquhar 
Peanut  Picker  are  leaders  in  their 
respective  classes. 

Special  illustrated  Thresher  Cata¬ 
logue  free  to  agriculturists  on  request 
You’ll  be  helping  to  conserve  thelgrain 
by  writing  for  copy  today. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 
Box  530.,  York,  Pa. 


WITTE  j 


Engine, 

Pump  I  — ^ 
Jack  and  Drive  Belt.  My  price  on 
this  rig  saves  you  $10  to  $25. 
Oilier  sizes  up  to  30  H-P.  Stationary, 
Portable  or  Saw  Rig— Kerosene,  Gas  or 
Gasoline.  Big  New  Catalogue,  FKEB. 


_  Big  New  Catalogue,  FREE. 

mmmmam  .-rd.  II.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1894 Oakland  Avenue  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1894iZmpira  Building  PlYTSiiUBQH.  PA. 


A  Martin  Steel  Crib  not  only  prevents  loss  of  com  from  rats,  birds,  thieves,  fire  and 
weather,  but  actually  prevents  com  from  spoiling.  The  paten^  ventila^g  systern  pro¬ 
vides  a  constant  current  of  air  through  the  corn,  which  carries  off  damp  and  impure  air. 

Made  in  many  sizes.  Easily  erected.  Need  no 
repairs.  Will  last  a  lifetime.  The  only  corru- 

^  _ _ gated,  ventilated  crib. 

One  owner  writes:  *T  am 
pleased  with  the  Martin 
^  T.  Crib.  Corn  is  in  fine  shape. 

*^Pays  for  Itself  spoiled”.  You 

will  be  able  to  say  that  too  if  you  store  your  coming  crop  in  a  Martin  ^ 

Crib.  The  prices  are  reasonable.  Get  our  free  illustrated  booklet  today, 

State  amount  of  corn  you  store  and  we  will  quote  you  a  delivered  price.  ^ 

Agents  wanted  in  open  territory.  Address  901  Keyser  Bldg 


%  Protect  your  soil  T  jj 
\  and  your  next  1 
\  year  crop  profits  VP"* 

P||fe-  against  injury  V 

^  excessive  water 

ak'v  ^  standinj?  on  land  all  ^ 

Ptii^b  winter.  Can  work  land  ear.  _ 

Her  in  spring.  Add  2  to  3  weeks  to  grow* 
ing  season.  Do  farm  terracing  now.  Get 

Ati  & 

Seel.^  i  f  Road  Grador 

adjustaolCt  reversible;  no  wheels,  levers  or  cogs  to 
get  out  of  fix.  Cuts  new  farm  ditches  or  cleans  old 
ones  to  4  feet  deep ;  builds  farm  terraces,  dykes  and 
levees;  grades  roads.  Does  the  work  of  100  men. 
Every  fann  needs  one.  Send  your  name  for 
Free  book  and  Special  Introductory  Offer. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  & 

Grader  Company,  Inc. 

Box  534  Owensboro,  Ky. 


Model  20 


Other  Farquhar  Machinery 

Engines  and  Boilers,  Sawmills,  Cultivators, 
Hydraulic  Cider  Presses,  Potato  Diggers, 
Grain  Drills.  Ask  for  descriptive  literature. 
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Why  have  Soft  Mouldg  Corn? 


Ditch  Before 
Winter  Rains 
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“  Efficiency  In  Marketing  ” 

New  Plan  for  Direct  Selling 

AI’RESENT  E('0N()1IIC  WAS'PE.— Every  manu¬ 
facturer  ami  l)Usiiie:'S  man  knows  that  it  costs 
from  two  to  10  times  more  to  nmrket  a  product  than 
it  does  to  m:ike  the  iirodiict,  or  to  state  the  case 
differently,  it  ta.kes  from  two  to  10  man-power  to 
di'liver  the  product  of  one  man  liy  the  crude  and  in¬ 
efficient  methods  in  present  use.  Here  is  an  astound¬ 
ing  economic  waste  which  ctnild  he  avoided  by  a 
s'ight  alteration  in  the  manner  of  doing  distributive 
\cork.  Such  a  cliange  would  render  available  a  huge 
army  of  men  for  military  .service  or  for  other  lines 
of  usefulness.  The  following  shows  how  this  enorm- 


•  tioii  to  destroy  fungus  diseases.  Then  the  ground 
must  be  plowed,  harrowed  and  marked  in  rows. 
Eertilizer  is  scattered;  then  the  seed  is  dropped  by 
liand  and  covered  with  a  hoe.  When  the  plant  ap¬ 
pears  it  must  be  sprayed  with  arsenic  to  kill  insect 
p(sts.  and  with  Rordeaux  mixture  to  prevent  blight. 
I'hen  it  must  be  hoed  by  hand  and  cultivated  u  ith  a 
plow  to  exterminate  weeds  and  to  promote  healthy 
growth.  Then,  if  the  weather  has  not  been  too  hot 
or  too  cold  or  too  wet  or  too  dry,  the  crop  matures 
and  must  be  dug,  collected  in  heaps,  sorted  and 
packed  in  harreks.  crates  or  bags.  The  skilled  labor, 
or  first  phase  of  the  work,  ends  at  this  i)oint.  Now 
comes  tile  second  phase,  carrying  the  potato  from  the 
farm  to  the  pantry,  an  extremely  simple  task,  a 


cost  to  deliver  a  product  worth  .$1.00.  Again, 

in  A])ril.  3918,  New  York  City  people  paid  34  cents 
jier  quart  for  milk  for  which  the  farmer  received 
rd/>  cents.  In  this  case  it  cost  sy>  cents  to  deliver 
5i/>  cents  worth  of  food.  Again,  last  Fall,  tomatoes 
selling  at  .$.‘3  per  bushel  in  8oiith  Rend,  Ind., 
while  farmers  325  miles  distant  received  only  00 
cents  per  bushel.  In  this  instance  it  cost  .82.40  to 
deliver  a  00-cent  product.  Again.  Indiana  farmers 
raise  cucumbers  and  sell  them  to  the  local  agent  of  a 
well-known  linn  for  50  cents  per  bushel.  After 
soaking  awhile  in  vinegar  and  .salt  water  this  ])rod- 
uct  is  sold  .again  for  .87.50  per  bushel  under  a  special 
label.  In  this  c.ase  it  costs  .87  to  deliver  50  cents 
worth  of  cucumbers.  Again,  the  writer  not  long  ago 
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cus  waste  can  be  abolished  in  one  line  of  work, 
namely,  the  handling  of  foods. 

Food  production  is  divided  into  two  phases  or 
sections ;  first,  raising  the  croj) ;  second,  carrying  it 
from  the  farm  to  the  pantry.  Tlie  work  performed 
i.i  these  two  phases  is  totally  different  in  character, 
ff'hc  first  demands  great  skill  and  prolonged  tiain- 
ing,  while  the  second  requires  no  pai-ticidar  ability 
or  cleverness.  To  demonstrate  clearly  this  vital  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  nature  of  the  work  a  watch  is  l)etter 
adapted  than  a  food.  For  example,  to  make  a  watch 
requires  years  of  experience  and  exacting,  painstak¬ 
ing  training,  while  cari*ying  the  watch  from  the 
vorkman’s  bench  to  the  user  could  be  done  by  a 
child  or  even  a  boohy  without  any  training  whatever. 

WDRK  OF  PRODIXTION.— In  the  handling  of 
food  products  the  same  is  true.  The  iiotato  is  a  good 
example  for  illustrating  the  i)oint.  To  produce  this 
staple  food  an  enormous  amount  of  work  is  required. 
First,  the  potato  seed  mu.st  be  cut  by  hand  in  small 
pieces,  which  must  be  soaked  in  an  antiseptic  solu- 


r.)mmon,  menial  service,  prop(‘rly  characterized  as  a 
“booby’s  job.” 

0(),8TS  COMPARED. — In  view  of  the  relative  dif- 
liculty  of  the  two  tasks  one  would  naturally  exi)ect 
the  booby’s  job  to  be  the  least  expensive;  but, 
sti-ange  to  say,  the  ex;ict  reverse  is  true,  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  typical  examples  show ;  In  Indianapolis  po¬ 
tatoes  were  selling  for  .82  per  bushel.  Mayor  Shank 
went  to  Grand  Rapids  and  bought  several  carloads, 
paying  the  jobbers  50  cents  per  bushel.  The  farm¬ 
ers,  however,  received  only  40  cents  per  bushel. 
Later  Mayor  Shank  sold  these  potatoes  in  Indian- 
ai)olis  direct  to  the  consumer  for  75  cents  per 
bushel.  In  this  instance  the  delivery  of  40  cents 
worth  of  potatoes  had  been  costing  -81.00,  but  Mayor 
Shank  cut  this  charge  dowm  to  .85  cents.  Again,  the 
report  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
show's  that  the  grower  received  on  an  average  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  four  years  81-00  per  crate  for  oranges, 
while  the  consumer  paid  on  an  average  .84.80  per 
crate  during  the  same  period.  In  this  instance  it 


harvested  and  cured  350  i)ounds  of  boneset,  a  p(ipular 
liome  remedy  for  colds,  wdiich  he  sold  to  a  well- 
known  crude  drug  firm  for  three  cents  per  pound, 
net.  This  medicine  is  sold  i!i  the  drug  stores  for 
5  cents  i)er  ounce,  or  80  cents  per  pound.  In  this 
instance  it  cost  77  cents  to  deliver  a  .>-c*ent  i)ioduct. 

OTIE  :;5-CENT  DOIJ-.VR. — It  costs  8Vi  cents  to 
deliver  .81.00  worth  of  oranges;  it  costs  82.40  to  de¬ 
liver  00  cents  woi'th  of  tomatoes;  it  costs  81.00 
to  deliver  40  cents  worth  of  i)otatoes;  it  costs  -87 
to  deliver  50  cents  worth  of  pickles;  it  costs  77  cents 
to  deliver  three  cents  w'orth  of  boTieset.  The  ca.ses 
cited  are  not  excei)tion:il  nor  rare,  but  truly  typical. 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  after  a  life  study  of  the  subject,,  says 
that  on  a  yearly  average  the  farmer  receives  only 
35  cents  for  products  which  co.^^t  the  consumer  81. 
It,  calls  this  arrangement  a  “.35-cent  dollar.”  In 
other  w'ords,  it  costs  05  cents  to  deliver  35  cents 
wortli  of  foodstuff  under  i)resent  marketing  methods. 

■\YIIY  80  COSTLY? — Now  tlie  (piestion  naturally 
arises,  “Why  should  the  booby’s  job  of  carrying 
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things  to  the  iiser  be  so  expensive?'’  Simply  becaiise 
we  are  doing  the  booby’s  job  in  a  l)ooby’s  way,  using 
no  brains  whatever  in  the  task.  We  have  neglected 
to  systematize,  co-ordinate  and  moI)ilize  delivery 
v;ork,  being  satisfied  to  use  the  crude,  old-fashioned, 
dnefficient  marketing  methods  in  vogue  fi-om  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  civilization.  As  a  consequence  we  are 
paying  from  ^2  to  ?10  for  the  delivery  of  products 
that  cost  only  $1,  or,  to  state  it  in  man-power,  we  are 
using  from  two  to  30  man-power  to  deliver  a  one 
man-power  px-oduct. 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  NEEDED.  —  What  is  the 
remedy?  A  new  and  scientific  marketing  system 
V’hich  will  carry  the  product  in  a  straight  lino  from 
the  farm,  packing-house  and  factory  to  the  ])antry. 
eliminating  thereby  all  waste  labor.  How  can  this 
be  done?  By  systematizing,  co-ordinating  and  mobil¬ 
izing  the  bool)y's  job  of  carrying  things.  The  Federal 
'jovernment  already  has  in  operation  :in  organiza¬ 
tion  for  this  very  purpo.se,  called  the  post  otlice, 
which  furnishes  a  delivery  service,  very  satisfactory 
and  quite  inexpen.sive.  There  is  I'eally  no  e.ssential 
difference  lietween  the  delivery  of  a  postal  card  and 
a  pound  of  butter  or  any  .other  food.  The  scojxe  of 
the  I'ostal  service,  therefoi’e,  should  be  (mlai'ged  so 
as  to  include  the  delivei'y  of  all  foodstuffs.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  food  delivery  would  be  consolidated 
with  the  mail  delivery,  this  extension  should  be 
called  a  “postal  market.”  Milk,  groceries,  farm 
px'oduce  and  all  other  foods  would  be  delivered 
along  with  the  mail,  thus  saving  a  great  many 
■sxiiarate  trips  by  different  cariiers.  The  National 
''Jovernment  alread.v  has  a  deiiartment  in  charge  of 
the  trans])ortation  system  of  the  country,  which  is 
the  big  factor  in  the  tran.smission  of  foods  fi*om  the 
producer  to  the  consumei’.  To  establish  the  postal 
market,  therefore,  it  would  only  be  necessai’y  to  co¬ 
ordinate  this  dei)artment  with  the  T>ost  office  delivery 
S'-rvice,  and  build  or  rent  a  building  suitable  for  a 
market  house  neai’  the  post  otlice,  where  ovei\vthing 
uould  be  handled  in  standard  i)ackages  and  standard 
grades.  People  could  visit  this  market  and  carry 
liome  their  purchases  or  they  could  order  l)y  tele¬ 
phone,  specifying  the  .gi-ades  desired  and  have  it 
sent  out  on  the  i-egular  mail  delivery  and  be  sure  of 
getting  just  what  was  wanted,  fidie  chai-ge  for  this 
delivery  service  would  be'just  suflicient  to  cover  the 
actual  cost  of  hauling  the  ])roduct  from  the  farm, 
packing-house  or  factory  to  the  jiantry,  via  the 
postal  m.ai'ket.  This  would  be  a  trifling  sum  com¬ 
pared  to  the  present  ]irices.  Some  idea  of  the  saving 
that  would  I'esult  therefrom  may  be  obtained  from 
the  experience  of  IMayor  Shank  who,  by  partially 
straightening  out  the  path  between  the  pi-oducer  and 
the  consumer,  cut  down  the  delivery  charge  on  40 
cents  worth  of  potatoes  from  $1.00  to  ,1.5  cents.  The 
postal  market  could  do  much  better  than  that,  owing 
to  its  superior  fa'-ilities  and  efiieiency.  The  delivery 
service  then  would  not  cost  more  than  10  or  15  cents 
on  the  dollai’,  or  to  state  it  in  terms  of  man-powei*, 
one  man  could  deliver  the  product  of  10  men,  which 
would  be  a  complete  revei*sal  of  the  present  system. 

FACILITIE.S  at  ri.VND. — The  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  has  an  organization,  city,  county.  State  and 
I'ational,  ready  at  hand  to  take  charge  of  this  work. 
The  local  food  director  would  act  as  market  ma.ster 
aixd  instead  of  ad\  ising  othei-s  how  to  do  the  woi*k, 
at  pi-esent.  would  do  it  himself  with  a  corps  of 
assistants.  Then  the  Food  Administration  would  be 
in  a  position  to  enforce  its  regulatiojis  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  sugar,  fats,  meats,  etc,  which  it  is  unable 
to  do  now  with  .any  degree  of  certainty.  The  con¬ 
solidation  of  food  delivery  with  mail  delivery  would 
xjecessarily  abolish  the  grocery  business.  No  doubt 
some  gi'ocers  would  object,  but  most  of  them  arc  too 
loyal  and  patriotic  to  hampei'  the  Government  in  its 
hour  of  peril  and  obstruct  the  path  to  victory  by 
opposing  the  adoption  of  a  new  and  better  plan 
which  would  enable  their  work  to  be  done  with 
fewer  men.  To  complete  the  mobilization  of  the 
delivery  service  the  recently  foi-med  American  Ex¬ 
press  Company  should  be  mei-ged  w’lth  and  utilized 
by  the  postal  market.  With  such  a  centralized,  sys¬ 
tematized  and  lu'opei'ly  mobilized  delivei’y  service  a 
vast  amount  of  man-power  would  be  .set  free  and 
made  available  for  war  purposes. 

NEEDED  MAE -POWER. — The  need  of  man-power 
is  imperative;  every  ounce  of  it  must  be  utilized  to 
the  best  advantage.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  jeopai-dize 
democracy!  Consequently  the  postal  market  should 
be  adopted  as  a  war  measure  if  for  no  other  reason. 
From  a  military  point  of  view  the  nation  in  war 
time  is  divided  into  two  armie.s,  one  at  the  front 
fighting  the  enemy,  the  other  at  home  toiling  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  fighters  with  food,  supplies  and  ammunition. 
Co-ordination  of  effort  and  mobilization  of  forces 
js  just  as  essential  in  the  home  army  as  it  is  in  the 
fighting  unit,  for  the  war  has  resolved  itself  into  a 
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race  for  efficiency.  Germany  has  held  the  world  at 
bay  for  four  years  solely  by  her  superiorit.v  in  this 
itsi)ect.  If  the  Fnited  State.s  hope.s  to  win  she  must 
surpass  hoi-  enemy  in  efficiency.  She  luust  take  up 
every  bit  of  economic  slack  in  every  line  of  work 
and  in  every  place  possible.  There  is  no  better  op¬ 
portunity  of  saving  man-power  offered  than  in  sys¬ 
tematizing,  co-ordinating  and  mo))ilizing  the  booby’s 
job  of  carrying  things  to  the  user.  If  this  is  done 
by  establishing  a  post.al  market  the  mobility  of  the 
home  army  will  be  enhanced  manyfold  and  a  v;ist 
army  of  men  will  be  made  av.-iilable  for  the  final  and 
decisive  drive  which  is  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  j{  oimEXE. 

Indiana. 


Collar  Rot  and  Fire  Blight 

■  ■'HE  1  ennsylvaniji  .State  Exjieriment  .Station  has 
issued  Bulletin  316  on  collar-blight  and  re¬ 
lated  forms  of^tire-blight.  Wherever  Ave  go  Ave  find 
apple  trees  showing  injury  from  the  last  Winter. 
There  are  others  showing  blight,  although  .some¬ 
times  this  disease  is  confused  Avith  the  appeai'auce 
of  the  tree  suffering  from  Winter  injury.  In  the 


Tree  Affec/ed  with  Collar  Rot.  Fig.  Jf7G 

bulletin  just  mentioned,  the  .synii)toms  of  this  blight 
are  described  as  follows: 

The  curly  sj’mptoins  of  collar-blight  are  xisiudlv  evi¬ 
dent  during  the  growing  sea.sou  by  a  more  of  less 
unheahhy  appearance  of  the  foliage.  The  leaves  aiipear 
j  eliow  ish  and  smaller  on  one  or  more  of  the  large  limbs 
as  contrasted  Avith  normal  foliage.  When  infected  areas 
on  the  trunk  progress  slowly  and  extend  through  two  or 
or  more  seasons,  the  foliage,  especially  on  that  side  of 
■',  ?  affected,  is  rather  sparsely  deA'eloped.  .Since 
this  ell ect  on  the  fidiage  is  rather  gradual,  it  does  not 
result  in  the  wilting. or  drying  of  the  leaves  in  contrast 
to  tire-blight  infection  of  twigs.  The  ultimate  effect  on 
pe  foliage  in  all  cases  is  the  premature  falling  of  the 
jeuA'cs. 

The  general  yellowing  of  the  foliage  facilitates  the 
lecogmtion  of  infected  trees  during  the  growing  season. 
On  examination  of  the  collar  of  such  tree.s  there  Avill 
be  touiid  a  sunken  are.a  of  A'ariable  size,  depending  uiioii 
the  time  AA^hieh  has  elapsed  since  infection  took  place. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  47(1.  taken  from  tbi.s  bulletin, 
fellows  lioAv  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  affected  by  this 
collar-blight.  It  i.s  different  frqm  Winter  injury, 
and  fiom  .root-rot,  Avhiidi  attacks  a  number  of  apple 
tree.s.  Winter  injury  usually  occurs  on  the  south¬ 
west  side  of  the  tree.s.  In  this  the  bark  and  cam¬ 
bium  are  certainly  killed  by  freezing.  In  this  case 
the  intei’-in jured  bark  aa’III  often  sjdit,  loosen  and 
loll  back  fi’om  the  sap  Avood,  but  there  is  a  diffei’ence 
ii’  the  aiipearance  of  thi-s  bai’k  from  that  found  in 
collar-blight.  This  di.sease  is  CA’identlj’  caused  by  a 
para.sitic  organism. 

Some  varieties  are  more  susceptible  to  collar- 
blight  than  other.s.  This  bulletin  states  that  Grimes, 
Baldwin  and  York  Imiiei-ial  are  quite  su.sceptible  to 
the  disea.se.  We  have  found  Sutton  and  King  among 
the  Avorst  varieties  in  this  respect,  Avhile  Avith  us 
BaldAvin  has  not  been  .seriously  troubled.  This  bulle¬ 
tin  states  that  the  disea.se  is  more  seA’ei’e  on  trees 
Avhich  have  received  heavy  application  of  stable 
manure  or  other  forms  of  nitrogen.  Mulching  seems 
to  be  conducive  to  the  aixpearance  of  collai’-blight. 
Anything  Avhich  induces  a  Amry  rapid  groAvth  is 
favoi’able  to  the  disease.  It  is  thought  that  culti¬ 
vation  may  be  responsible  for  the  spread  of  collar- 
blight.  Wounds  made  at  the  collar  and  at  the  roots 
by  the  cultivator  may  .serve  as  a  place  for  entrance 
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of  the  di.sease.  It  seems  that  top-AA’orked  or  budded 
trees  are  not  so  commonly  attacked.  The  average 
age  of  trees  in  I’ennsylvania  at  the  time  of  the 
infection  by  collar-blight  is  betAveen  12  and  13  years. 
It  is  felt  that  collai’-blight,  like  the  other  forius  of 
fire-blight,  m<a.A’  be  carried  b}’’  insects  fi’om  one  ti’ee 
to  .inothei.  Ai)2)le  borers  ai’e  CA'idently  I'esponsible 
for  much  of  this  .spiead,  and  the  holes  they  make 
probably  oi)cn  up  au  enti’ance  for  the  disease.  The 
AA'oolly  aphis  is  also  thought  to  be  re.spon.sible  for 
.some  of  the  spread.  Careless  cultivation  is  also 
lesponsible  and  also  the  careless  removal  of  suckers 
from  the  base  of  the  ti’ee,  or  injui’ies  by  mice  and 
rabbits. 

As  fox  tie.atment,  if  the  tx’ce  can  be  taken  in  time 
a  surgical  operation,  much  like  filling  a  decayed 
t(>oth,  Avill  often  .saA-e  the  tree.  If  the  tree  is  more 
than  half  girdled  it  hai’dly  seems  AAise  to  attemjff 
saving  it,  unless  the  ti’eatment  can  be  folloAved  by 
bridge-gi’afting.  To  save  such  trees  a  heaA'y  chisel 
and  mallet  are  used.  The  .soil  is  dug  from  around 
the  diseased  collar  and  i-oots,  and  all  the  disea.sed 
roots  should  be  taken  out  as  completely  as  possible. 

1  two  inches  into  the 

surrounding  the  disejised  spot, 
bung  careful  to  remove  all  infected  tissue.  Sterilize 
the  surface  of  the  aa-oiiiuI  Avith  corrosive  sublimate  (bi- 
ti-.foU  mercury)  1  :1000  strength,  or  Avith  concen- 
ti.ited  hme-sulphur  solution.  The  wound  should  be 
n- dry  thoroughly,  after  which  a  thick  coat  of 

applied.  After 

the  l.attu’  has  dried,  the  soil  should  be  carefullv  re- 
placed  about  the  coll. ‘ir.  In  the  treatments  of  Avounds, 
(lillexent  asphaltic  compounds  Avere  experimented  Avith 
and  some  proved  very  successful.  Owing,  however  to 
effects  of  some  asphaltic  compounds,  ’the 
authois  hesitate  to  recommend  tlieii-  n.se  until  their 
safety  has  been  established  by  more  complete  experi- 

preferable  lead  seems 

1  he  bvilletin  also  discusse.s  fire-blight.  It  is  stated 
that  there  are  four  other  forms  of  blight  caused  by 
the  same  organism  that  causes  collar-blight.  The.se 
are  known  as  blo.s.som,  fruit,  twig  and  canker-blight. 
Wai’in,  moist  AA’eather  is  most  favorable  for  that 
dcA’clopment,  and  the  common  tire-blight  may  be 
•seen  on  many  ti’ees.  Where-  there  are  only  a  foAV 
trees  all  infected  parts  should  be  cut  out  jiromptly. 
The  cut  should  be  made  .six  inches  below  any  signs 
of  blight  on  the  bark,  and  all  cuts  .should  be  dis¬ 
infected  Avith  corrosiA’e  .sublimate,  one  tablet  dis¬ 
solved  in  one  pint  of  Avater.  Df  course,  this  treat¬ 
ment  Avould  not  be  po.ssible  in  lai’ge  orchards  in  a 
season  like  the  present,  Avhere  it  is  imi)ossible  to 
perform  even  the  oi’dinary  oi’chard  operation.s.  On 
smaller  jdace.s,  however,  much  of  this  Avork  can  he 
done,  and  this  will  help  by  ])rcventing  a  breeding 
place  for  the  di.sea.se. 


Co-operative  Milk  Industry  in  Connecticut 

A  Model  plant. — There  is  now  located  in 
Bridgeport  Avhat  is  knoAvn  as  “The  Farmei-.s’ 
Dairy  Company,”  having  been  estahli.slied  in  1917. 
'ihe  idant  is  on  a  quiet,  .shaded  street,  out  of  the 
congested  district,  and  easily  accessible  to  the 
f.iimers  fi’om  all  sections  of  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try,  both  by  rail  and  highways.  The  iiderior  of 
the  building  is  sanitation  it.self,  and  an  air  of  en¬ 
thusiasm,  good  feeling  and  co-operation  prevails  in 
overy  department.  I'he  emidoyees  at  AA'ork  reminds 
one  of  a  large,  happy  family,  all  trying  to  do  the 
tiling  Avhich  Avill  be.vt  con.ser\’e  the  intere.s'ts  of  the 
Avhole.  ’Fhe  result  of  this  co-operation,  together  Avith 
the  cleanliness  of  eA-erything  in  the  plant,  is  that 
tlie  consumers  enjoy  the  purest  milk  possible  to 
obtain.  The  .stock  is  OAvned  exclmsively  by  farmers, 
and  is  limited  to  20  shares  each.  Stock  is  $50  per 
fehaie.  All  of  the  dix’ectox’.s  of  the  company  are 
farmers. 

THE  beginning.— Originally  about  300  farmerii 
x'liited  Avith  the  idea  of  giving  the  consumer  “punfied 
milk,  and  at  the  same  time  px’otecting  themselves 
from  milk  speculators;  their  object  aauxs  not  to 
freeze  the  dealers  out,  but  to  have  a  central  pasteur- 
izing  plant,  and  sell  direct  to  the  dealers  from  the 
jilant.  The  farmers  Avithin  a  radius  of  40  miles 
xe.sponded  to  the  idea,  and  xioav  more  than  450  farm¬ 
ers  carry  their  milk  to  the  plant,  Avhich  began  opera¬ 
tions  October  1,  1917.  Milk  is  bought  by  the  quart, 
at  one-fourth  of  a  cent  above  Ncav  York  prices, 
bought  on  the  League,  During  the  first  feAv  months 
of  operation,  the  company  found  itself  in  financial 
difficulties  oAving  in  a  degree  to  mi.smanagement, 
and  the  developing  of  a  xieAV  idea,  and  the  fate  of 
the  plant  sAvung  in  the  balance;  but  the  farmers, 
realizing  what  the  plant  meant  to  them,  .stood  by 
loyally,  hard  pres.sed  as  they  Avere,  not  one  Avith- 
draAving  his  .support;  and  noAV  the  plant  i.s  in  full 
SAA'ing,  Avith  a  rapidly  increasing  output,  and  the 
faxmers  hope  soon  to  see  the  plant  Avox’king  to 
capacity,  Avhich  is  40,000  quarts  per  nine-hour  day. 
The  output  at  present  is  24,000  quai’ts  per  day.  All 
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Receiving  Platform  for  Milk.  Fig.  -^77 


milk  is  clt'Iiverocl  uiuler  coiulitions  }icceptal)le  to  the 
Health  Department  of  the  city  of  Bridgeport. 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT.— Payment  for  all 
milk  delivered  is  made  every  week  or  oftener,  at 
the  option  of  the  company.  The  manager  of  the 
company  may  recpiire  bond  of  any  dealer  before 
accepting  his  contract.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the 
dealer  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  con¬ 
tract  is  suflicient  warrant  for  the  company  to  dis¬ 
continue  sale  of  milk,  and  the  dealer  agrees  that  all 
sums  for  milk  and  for  containers  delivered  shall  at 
once  become  due.  The  farmers  of  Fairfield  County 
are  vex’y  proud  of  the  Farmers’  Dairy  Company,  and 
invite  strangers  to  stand  outside  the  big  glass  win- 
doAvs  and  Avatch  the  progress  of  the  milk  from  the 
time  it  enters  the  vats  until  the  cap  is  fitted  in  place 
on  the  bottle.  There  is  no  handling,  as  everything 
is  done  by  electricity,  in  immaculate  Avhite-tlled 
rooms.  NINA  LAXE  MCBRIDE. 


Strawberry  Plants  By  Mail 

Early  in  June  Mr.  L.  J.  Farmer  sent  us  by  mail 
a  package  of  straAvberry  plants.  They  Avere 
packed  as  shoAvn  in  the  picture  at  Fig.  479,  the  tape 
mea.sure  alongside  showing  the  size.  The  plants 
Avere  Avrappi'd  in  wet  moss  and  then  in  oiletl  paper 
Avhich  held  the  moisture  around  the  roots.  Then  the 
heavy  cardboard  packed  around  held  the  package 
securely  and  prevented  smashing.  In  sending  the 
plants  Mr.  Farmer  Avrote  : 

I  am  sending  you  these  plants  now  to  show  you  the 
possibilities  of  transplanted  plants  at  this  time.  One 
can  work  over  his  fields  and  get  the  weed  groAvth  prac¬ 
tically  exterminated  by  this  time,  at  least  you  can  saA'c 
the  hand  work  on  plants  you  Avould  put  out  on  them 
np  to  this  date.  You  put  thorn  out  and  they  will  make 
sufficient  fruiting  roAvs  by  Autumn. 

These  plants  were  transplanted  into  roAVS  close  to¬ 
gether,  early,  and  have  not  grown  up  fit  to  plant  out 
permanently  in  the  field.  You  know  that  Avhen  a 
StraAvberry  plant  is  set,  it  dies  dOAvn  and  has  to  groAA' 
up  again.  These  plants  haA'e  gone  through  this  process 
and  are  noAV  ready  to  groAV  right  along  if  properly 
planted. 

The  plants  reached  us  in  fine  condition,  and  Avere 
“heeled  in.’’  In  the  rush  of  Avork  they  Avere,  or 
some  of  them,  neglected  and  Avere  planted  out  at 
various  times — the  last  on  July  29.  These  plants 
are  strong  and  vigorous,  and  are  making  a  fine 
groAvth.  There  seems  no  cpiestiou  about  the  suc¬ 
cess  in  shipping  plants  in  this  Avay. 


Advertising  Potato  Meeting 

POTATO  groAvers  near  llolmdel,  Monmouth  Co., 
N.  J.,  have  developed  a  neAv  plan  of  Sunday 
afternoon  potato  meetings.  These  gatherings  are 
held  on  Sunday  afternoons  on  the  laAvn  at  some 
good  central  farm.  Most  of  those  avIio  attend  have 
heard  a  good  sermon  and  eaten  a  good  dinner  and 
I'OAv  they  are  ready  for  potato  science.  The  speak¬ 
ers  are  usually  men  from  the  Agricultural  Colle.ge. 
Dr.  Cook  spoke  one  Sunday  on  potato  diseases,  Dr. 
Headlee  on  insect  pests,  and  Dr.  Lipman  Avill  speak 
on  the  fertilizer  problem.  An  expert  from  W“ash- 
ington  Avill  talk  on  the  potato  seed  question.  These 
potato  farmers  have  developed  a  most  signal  Avay  of 
calling  attention  to  these  meetings.  Among  other 
things  they  advertise  in  the  local  county  papers. 
Here  are  tAvo  samples  of  such  advertising  recently 
printed : 

Professors  and  Farmers  in  Partnership 
woi-k  Avonders  in  potato  fields.  Science  invented  Paris 
green  for  bugs,  and  science  can  help  farmers  cure  blight 
and  groAV  larger  crops.  Potato  meeting  at  llolmdel 
next  Sunday. 

HAVE  CALLED  TOTATO  DOCTORS ! 

Fields  sick  from  disease  and  insects,  doctors  say,  can 
have  health  and  larger  crops  if  farmers  and  scientists 
pull  together.  Hear  Doctor  Headlee  at  llolmdel  next 
Sunday. 

This  is  carrying  the  business  of  agriculture  right 
Avhere  it  ought  to  go.  This  method  of  proceeding 
and  these  meetings  Avill  do  great  things  for  the 
farmers  of  Monmouth  County.  They  already  feel 
the  effects  of  their  combined  power.  The  “American 
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Giant”  potato  is  largely  grown  in  that  section,  and 
by  reason  of  its  long  shape  is  a  hard  variety  to  sort 
or  grade.  The  farmers  got  together  and  protested 
to  such  good  effect  that  the  Food  Administration 
modified  its  order,  and  Avill  permit  “Giant”  stock  to 
bo  .sold.  No.  1  and  No.  2  mixed. 


Tree  Injury  From  Winter-Killing 

The  past  Winter  Avill  go  dOAvn  in  history  as  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  disastrous  to  fruit  growers  ever 
known,  the  loss  in  some  cases  being  almost  un- 
belieA'able,  and  I  feel  certain  the  full  amount  of  loss 
IS  not  yet  knoAvn.  We  have  one  man  in  this  com¬ 
munity  Avhose  estimated  loss  is  close  to  2,000  trees, 
apple  and  pear  running  from  two  to  seven  years, 
mostly  the  latter,  Avhile  others  run  Avell  into  the 
hundreds.  The  injury  is  mostly  root-killing,  many 
trees  shoAving  uo  signs  of  discoloration,  or  any.  other 
type  of  injury  to  the  top. 

I’ractically  all  trees  started  as  usual  in  the  Spring, 
and  those  of  bearing  age  and  condition  blossomed 
about  as  usual,  then  fast  as  the  stored  energy  and 
material  of  the  top  was  used  up,  the  tree  would 
Avither  and  die,  and  they  are  continuing  to  do  so 
yet,  even  at  this  late  date.  Sometimes  they  look  as 
Avell  as  usual.  Avhen  in  a  single  day  they  Avither  and 
die.  IMany  interesting  and  surprising  things  de- 
veloi).  and  yet  all  point  to  about  one  thing  as  re- 
sponsilde  here.  namel.A',  a  loose  open  soil,  left  bare 
from  one  cause  or  another.  Many  are  of  the  opinion 
loss  is  due  in  some  cases  at  least  to  late  cultiA'ation. 
1  do  not  believe  in  any  case  that  is  directly  responsi¬ 
ble.  If  it  Avere  killing  back  of  tops  I  Avould  think 
it  might  be. 

There  seemed  to  be  little  difference,  too.  as  to 
varieties.  Oldenburg.  McIntosh.  Spy,  suffering 
equiilly  as  badly  as  other  varieties  not  considereci 
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as  hardy.  In  fact,  the  McIntosh  has  been  one  of 
the  varieties  that  has  suffered  most,  but  in  no  case 
that  I  have  seen  shOAving  any  top  injuiy  early  in 
Spring,  the  amount  of  protection  of  the  root  system 
seeming  to  govern  rather  generally  the  amount  of 
injury. 

A  A’ast  number  of  trees  not  yet  dead,  and  Avhich 
may  not  die  at  least  for  some  time,  are  vex-y  much 
off  colox’,  and  making  no  groAvth.  Whether  these 
tx’ees  AA’ill  build  up  a  iieAV  x’oot  system  and  eventually 
xecover,  or  Avhethex',  on  the  other  hand,  they  Avill 
linger  until  next  Spring  or  longer,  and  never  amount 
to  much,  is  something  many  growers  in  this  section 
would  give  much  to  knoAA^  at  this  time.  In  my  oavxx 
case  I  shall  try  to  get  as  good  a  root  covering  as 
possible,  give  a  rather  heavy  pruning  Avhen  dox-mant, 
and  a  good  application  of  available  nitrogen  eaxdy 
iiext  Spx'ing,  wm.  hotalinq. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Modem  Awakening  of  an  Old  Ohio 

Town 

ACIIINERY  AND  GASOLINE.— The  Avriter  of 
this  lives  alongside  of  the  great  military 
load  that  is  being  built  betAveen  Cleveland  and 
YouugstoAvn  (nearly  completed),  and  is  stx-uck  Avith 
the  economic  changes  introduced  in  its  building  as 
compax’ed  AVith  the  road  opex'ations.  of  even  three 
years  ago.  I  note  hoAv  machinery  and  gasoline  have 
supplanted  the  hand  shovel,  and  the  horse;  and  a 
dozen  men,  all  told,  with  not  a  horse  team  on  the  job, 
are  doing  today  Avhat  100  men  and  50  teams  did 
Avhen  the  px'oject  Avas  started  two  years  ago.  As  I 
Avait,  eight  huge  motor  tx’ucks  are  rapidly  passing 
and  x’epassing,  hauling  great  loads  of  fuxmaee  slag 
from  the  steel  mills,  bx-oken  up  to  fist  size,  for  the 
foundation  pavement.  Each  truck  carx'ies  seven  to 
eight  tons  of  slag,  and  makes  12  to  14  round  trips 
each  day  fx*om  the  loading  hoist  at  the  raihvay. 
The  contrast  in  hauling  is  made  clear  Avhen  a  team 
of  horses  can  only,  at  the  best,  deliver  eight  tone 
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per  day  on  the  grade  at  $0  per  day,  when  the  tracks 
each  deliA’er  over  100  tons  in  the  same  time  at  a 
cost  of  $26  a  day  to  tbe  contractox*.  The  eight  truck.s 
delivered  yesterday  850  tons  of  matexdal  on  the 
grade. 

HOW  THE  WORK  18  DONE.— To  farmer.s  it  is 
intex’esting  to  Avatch  this  paving  process.  The  slag 
is  evenly  spx’ead,  eight  inches  in  thickness,  by  the 
trucks  themselves,  and  is  folloAved  by  many  repeated 
rollings  by  a  15-ton  rollei’.  after  AA'hich  about  tAvo 
inches  of  fine  slag  cement  is  put  bn,  and  this  rolled 
until  forced  into  the  coaxAse  slag,  then  deluged  Avith 
watex\  and  then  rolled  yet  again.  Whexx  it  sets,  it 
is  a  bed  of  hard  cement.  Again  another  layer  of 
slag  is  put  on.  rolled  and  mox*e  cement  applied,  and 
again  rolled  in  and  Avetted  dOAvn.  and  then  boiling 
taxwia  by  the  hundx-eds  of  bari’els  is  poux’ed  over  the 
sui’face,  more  cement  spread  on  and  all  this  x’olled 
in  beloAA^  the  .surface,  ami  is  again  coated  Avith  slag, 
cement,  the  dirt  sides  of  the  pavement  regx-aded,  and 
rolled  dOAvn  to  make  a  side  x’oad.  and  the  job  is  suix- 
posed  to  be  complete,  all  for  the  sum  of  about  $2;>,000 
a  mile.  Iix  this  no  mention  has  been  made  of  tbe 
gx’ading  of  the  road  in  the  Fall  of  1917.  .so  as  to 
give  it  time  to  settle.  The  x’oadAvay  is  32  feet  in 
width,  bridged  Avith  culverts,  ditched  on  both  sides, 
and  the  gx*ade  confoxuning  to  the  x’equii’ements  of 
ti'olle.A'  roads  folloAving  higliAA'ays. 

INCREASING  AT’TO  TRAFFIC.— The  changes 
fi'om  the  old  order  are  many,  and  regarded  as  very 
modexm.  Thi.s  x’oad  has  been  coiujileted  only  a  foAV 
Aveeks  as  far  as  25  miles  out  from  the  city  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  The  commuter.s.  of  Avhom  Ave  have  many, 
liOAA'  dx'ive  into  the  city  in  the  morning  in  their  cax-s, 
and  ignore  the  “Exde.”  Farmex’s  and  all  are  buying 
autos  by  the  score,  and  an  eri-and  to  CleA'eland  and 
back  in  thx’ee  hours,  is  commonplace.  The  px’oduce 
buyers  of  the  cit.v  alx’eady  sAvax'in  the  countx-y  and 
Cleveland  prices  have  actuall.v  come  to  the  fax-mer’s 
door.  Even  the  junk  dealex’s  come  in  .small  tracks. 
J’lie  rural  delivex'y  comes  by  auto  over  our  pavements, 
and  the  faxmier  gets  his  morning  paper  befox’e  11 
o’clock.  And  then  the  great  ti'ucks  come  out  from 
the  city  and  gather  up  the  milk  from  the  fai’xns  by 
seven  A.  M.,  and  deliver  it  to  the  designated  dealer 
by  10.30,  retunx  the  cans  the  next  moxuiing,  and 
the  tnxekman  acts  as  agent  to  find  customex's,  both 
Avays.  This  tx’uck  serA-ice  costs  four  cents  a  can 
less  than  b.v  raihvay,  and  is  xpxite  as  prompt.  The 
motor  bus  runs  into  the  city  three  times  a  day,  and 
back  on  off  houx*s,  and  at  a  25-cent  less  x’ate  than 
the  tx*ain.  Then  half  a  dozen  farm  motors  ax’e 
pufling  and  snox-ting  aAvay  on  ploAved  fields,  meadOAvs, 
wheat  bindex-s.  and  yesterday  a  little  “cx'eeper” 
motor  Avent  by  pulling  tAVo  lax'ge  fax-m  Avagons,  one 
loaded  Avith  coal,  the  other  dairy  feed,  and  did  not 
Xiotice  the  long  x-h-er  hill,  beyond  snox'ting  a  little 
loudex’. 

HEAVY  TRUCKING. — A  great  trucking  company 
has  been  formed  near  by,  that  is,  and  has  been 
putting  on  a  fleet  of  motor  trxicks,  and  is  making 
round  txdps  three  times  a  Aveek  betAveen  Akron.  Ohio, 
and  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  East,  and  Chicago  to  the 
West.  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Ifittsbux-g  to  the 
south,  and  these  trucks  go  loaded  to  the  top  and 
make  a  x’ound  trip  to  Bo.ston  and  back  in  eight 
days,  beating  the  x*ailroads  by  that  many  Aveeks. 
There  seem  to  be  a  scox-e  of  the  smalier  concerns, 
tx'ucking  all  over  Northern  Ohio,  not  to  mention 
Uncle  Ham’s  Avar  txaxeks  passing  fx*oxn  20  to  125  a 
day,  betAveen  Cleveland  and  Baltimore.  Most  of 
these  minor  truck  lines  do  a  Avay  freight  business, 
pick  up  produce,  etc.,  deliver  to  the  designated  firm, 
collect  the  sum,  ami  retunx  the  money  and  empty 
bags.  Evex’y  day  the  l)utchers’  trucks  go  by  with 
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tlioir  live  slock  of  all  khuls.  and  jnst  now 
a  largo  truck  piled  high  with  coops  of 
fowls  wont  by  at  a  40-inilo  clip,  a  regular 
air  trip  drive  for  the  hens.  Hear  those 
shrill  voices  and  api)arent  vehement  com¬ 
motion.  It  is  a  motley  crowd  of  gypsies, 
in  a  long,  rakish  auto,  women  in  gay, 
brilliant  colors,  men  in  more  sombre  at¬ 
tire,  and  the  children  not  much  distressed 
about  attire.  No  horses,  nothing  to 
trade;  the  jtast  forgotten  and  the  future 
before  them,  Avith  10  gallons  of  gasoline 
in  the  tank.  J.  G. 

Ohio. 

A  New  Potato  Trouble 

Lack  of  Water  ond  Proper  Food 
I’AKT  I. 

The  following  report  is  made  by  Prof, 
(t.  J’.  ('linton,  of  the  ('onnecticut  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Many  of  our  readers  have 
been  i)uzzled  bj’  the  behavior  of  the 
))otato  crop. 

Symi’Toms  of  the  Trouble. — There 
appeared  suddenly  in  Southern  Connecti¬ 
cut  an  unusual  trouble  popularly  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  blight,  which  was  first  c.alled 
to  the  writer’s  attention  on  .Inly  (!th  in 
a  field  that  had  grown  potatoes  for  three 
years.  In  this  field  a  spot  had  y«‘l lowed 
uj)  and  was  dying  prematurely,  and  the 
owner  said  that  he  had  first  noticed  the 
trouble  two  or  three  days  previous.  Since 
then  the  writer  has  seen  many  fields  and 
received  numerous  comiilaints  of  the  same 
or  similar  troubles,  confined  chiefly  to  the 
southern  half  of  the  State.  Many  fields 
have  been  visited  and  a  careful  exaniina- 
tiou  made  of  the  plants,  both  in  the  field 
and  in  the  laboratory.  The  trouble  seems 
to  be  a  complicated  one,  with  indications 
that  more  than  one  factor  may  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  it.  However,  the  general  con¬ 
clusion  that  we  have  come  to,  to  date,  is 
that  primarily,  at  least  in  most  cases, 
the  trouble  is  not  due  to  fungi  but  rather 
to  lack  of  sufficient  food  and  moisture  for 
continued  plant  grow’th.  The  fields  vis¬ 
ited  have  shown  two  or  three  types  of  the 
trouble,  as  follows: 

1.  A  prematuring  of  the  vines  in  which 
the  stem  and  leaves  gradually  turn  yel¬ 
low',  the  plant  often  remaining  erect,  the 
leaves  dropping  off  or  dying,  and  finally 
the  whole  plant  succumbing. 

2.  Plants  wilting  and  flopping  over  as 
if  the  stem  had  not  enough  strength  to 
sui)port  them.  Parts  normally  green  and 
no  particular  spotting  of  the  stem. 

‘1.  A  bi’onzing  more  or  less  of  the  stem 
and  .spotting ;  plants  lopping  over  some¬ 
what  ;  frequently  the  stem  is  rather  soft 
near  the  ground  .so  that  it  is  easily 
pinched  together  and  giving  somewhat  the 
appearance  as  if  some  fungus  or  borer 
had  been  at  work. 

WuAT  Examination  Suows.  —  We 
have  carefully  examined  the  stems  above 
and  below  the  ground  in  the  field  and  cut 
many  sections  of  the  stem  and  leaves  in 
the  laboratory,  and  while  we  occasionally 
find  bacteria  and  fungous  threads  which 
might  aid  in  wilting,  and  a  Phoma  (para¬ 
site  fungoa)  that  might  possibly  cause 
rotting,  we  have  found  as  yet  no  definite 
association  of  these  particular  agencies 
with  these  troubles.  Prof.  Whetzel  of 
Eornell,  who  has  made  some  study  of  the 
trouble  in  Long  Island,  seems  to  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  trouble 
there  may  be  caused  by  a  form  of  Phoma 
fungus  disease  which  he  claims  to  be  new 
to  this  country.  Ilis  investigations  are 
not  complete  and  we  are  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  fungus,  if  associated  with 
the  trouble,  is  not  the  responsible  agent 
in  the  majority  of  cases  in  this  State,  al¬ 
though  w'e  have  found  such  a  fungus  on 
some  of  the  stems. 

Seed  Not  to  Blame. — Our  investiga¬ 
tions  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
trouble  cannot  be  associated  with  any 
particular  type  of  seed,  whether  home  or 
Northern  grown,  or  the  character  of  the 
seed,  whether  first  class  or  poor,  or  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  stored  as 
to  freezing,  aeration,  etc.,  although  there 
are  other  troubles  that  may  be  connected 
with  such  unfavorable  conditions.  Neither 
does  the  trouble  seem  to  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  in  any  way  with  care  or  lack  of 
care,  regarding  spraying  for  either  insects 
or  fungi,  since  some  of  the  fields  thor¬ 
oughly  sprayed  for  both  have  gone  down 
just  as  badly  as  those  receiving  no  treat¬ 
ment  whatever.  We  have  found,  how- 
•‘ver.  that  there  are  certain  conditions 
under  which  the  trouble  has  appeared 
more  or  less  injurious,  as  follows : 


Varieties  Affected.  —  The  trouble 
first  showed  on  Irish  Cobblm-s  or  other 
early  A'arieties,  later  appearing  on  the 
late  A'arietics.  Of  course  Irish  Cobblers 
and  Green  Mountains  are  the  varieties 
most  frequently  planted  in  this  State  and 
are  the  ones  upon  which  the  trouble  has 
ajjpeared  most  i)rominently.  Dibble’s 
Russet  seems,  so  far.  to  have  been  the 
least  injured  variety,  but  is  rarely  grown. 
The  time  of  i)lanting  or  maturing  of  the 
plants  seems  to  have  had  considerable  to 
do  with  its  appoiirance.  In  other  words, 
the  trouble  does  not  soem  to  develop  until 
the  plants  have  bloomed  and  are  in  the 
stage  Avhere  the  foliage  has  made  its 
growth  and  most  of  the  energies  of  the 
plant  are  bent  to  the  formation  of  tubers. 
We  have  seen  the  trouble  very  i)rominent 
on  Irish  Cobblers  when  Green  Mountains 
beside  them  did  not  show  it.  or  on  Irish 
Cobblers  when  near-by  rows  of  the  .same 
variety  planted  a  few  days  later  did  not 
show  it.  In  time,  however,  both  the 
Green  Mountains  and  the  later-planted 
Cobblers  did  show  the  trouble  when  they 
reached  the  same  stage  of  maturity.  IVe 
know  of  one  farm  w'h(‘re  the  owner 
planted  Irish  Cobblers  and  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  on  four  different  dates  covering  a 
month,  and  the  trouble  appeared  i.i  the 
fields  and  varieties  in  tlie  order  of  their 
planting  and  maturity,  being  quite  severe 
on  the  earliest  when  just  beginning  to 
show  on  the  latest,  and  the  Irish  Cobblers 
showing  sooner  than  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains.  [prof.]  G.  P.  CLINTON. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


The  crops  in  the  .southern  portion  of 
Albany  County  are  very  good  except  hay, 
which  over  the  hill  farms  is  less  than  .TO 
per  cent.  Oats,  which  are  not  yet  har¬ 
vested,  promises  a  bumper  crop.  Blight  is 
on  some  pieces  of  potatoes,  and  the  crop 
will  not  average  as  good  as  last  year.  The 
extreme  cold  weather  was  very  injurious 
to  apple  trees  in  this  section,  Baldwins  in 
particular.  Some  orchards  lost  m.any  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  worth  of  trees.  All  fruit 
crops  are  short.  Apples  blossomed  well, 
but  now  have  about  a  40  per  cent  crop, 
and  scarcely  any  pears.  Our  creamery 
returned  its  patrons  43c  for  .Inly  butter; 
eggs  45c ;  veal  calves  IGc ;  good  hay,  JflS ; 
rye  straw  !j;i2 ;  mill  feeds  .fGS  to  .$(>5  per 
ton.  j.  A.  V. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  dealer  is  paying  at  the  present 
time  at  Ilightstown  for  potatoes  $1.30 
per  bu. ;  corn,  .$1.75;  wheat,  $2.10.  Rye 
in  sheaf  $15  per  ton ;  clover  hay,  $18. 
Potatoes  are  blighted  and  about  half  a 
crop;  very  little  good  corn  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  Hay  was  good,  rye  good,  wheat 
good.  Very  little  plowing  is  being  done 
on  account  of  dry  weather.  c.  H.  s. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 

At  Peekskill  market,  wholesale,  we  get 
the  folloAving  prices :  beaus,  snap  or  wax, 
per  bu.,  $1;  sweet  corn,  per  1(K),  $2.50; 
beets,  per  100  bunches,  $4;  carrots,  per 
100  bnuches,  .$4;  cabbage,  per  bbl.,  .$2; 
peas,  per  bu.,  .$2.25 ;  sfiuash,  crookueck, 
bbl.,  $1.50;  tomatoes,  20-qt.  crate,  $2.25; 
pcqipers,  jier  basket,  $1.50;  potatoes,  per 
bbl.,  $4.75  to  .$5.25;  lettuce,  per  doz.,  25 
to  50c.  J.  A. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  mixed  farming  country ; 
dairying,  cabbage,  potatoes,  oats,  barley, 
and  corn  for  silo.  There  is  not  much 
market  for  farm  products  at  present. 
Some  milk  is  shipped  to  New  York,  and 
we  receive  $1.73  for  3  j)er  cent  milk,  15c 
per  can  for  delivery  to  station.  The 
creamery  paid  44c  per  lb.  for  butter,  re¬ 
ceiving  skim-milk  back  at  creamery.  Old 
hay,  .$15  to  $20  per  ton  delivered  at 
Syracuse.  New  seeding  is  good.  Old 
meadows  are  light.  Oats  and  barley  are 
looking  fine.  I’otatoes  are  commencing 
to  blight.  Coni  is  backward.  Cabbage 
crop  looks  good  at  present.  Farmers  are 
getting  42c  for  eggs.  Pork,  23e  per  lb. ; 
veal.  2.5c  per  lb.  c.  P.  E. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Crops  are  fairly  good  here,  but  we 
need  rain  very  badly.  Hay  is  very  good ; 
nearly  all  tlie  hay  is  secured  in  fine 
shap<‘.  There  is  no  hay  selling  here  now. 
Wheat  a  fair  crop ;  a  good  deal  was 
dragged  up  and  sown  to  oats  and  barley 
on  account  of  winter-killing.  It  is  sell¬ 
ing  at  .$2  per  bu.  Oats  look  fine  with 
more  acreage  than  usual.  Old  oats  are 
90c  per  hu.  Barley  looks  fine ;  quite  a 
jfood  deal  sowed  around  here,  but  there 
is  none  to  sell  yet.  Corn  and  beans  about 
one-half  of  a  crop  on  account  of  dry 
weather  and  root-rot  in  beans.  Dealers 
ask  $3.50  jier  cwt.  for  corn.  No  market 
for  beans  just  now.  Potatoes  need  rain 
very  badly.  c.  P. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Miss  Anne  Martin,  for¬ 
merly  president  of  the  National  Woman’s 
party,  filed  her  petition  as  an  independent 
candidate  for  United  States  Senator  from 
Nevada  with  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Reno  Aug.  1.  Miss  Martin’s  petition  was 
signed  by  7.21.7  electors. 

Twenty-nine  children  under  the  age  of 
10  years  Avere  killed  in  the  streets  of  NeAV 
York  (’ity  by  automobiles  in  .Inly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  National  High¬ 
ways  Protective  Society.  The  total 
deaths  in  the  city  .streets  from  motor 
vehicles  Avere  44.  Six  persons  were  killed 
by  trolley  cars  and  seven  by  wagons.  In 
the  State  outside  of  the  city  45  iiersons 
were  killed  by  automobiles,  while  .30  Avere 
killed  in  the  State  of  New  .Tersey. 

Seven  men.  including  six  volunteer  fire¬ 
men  of  the  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  department, 
lost  their  lives,  four  were  injured  and 
probably  .$250,000  damage  Avas  done  Aug. 
1  by  .a  fire  of  mysterious  origin  which 
destroyed  a  big  grain  warehouse  at  the 
plant  of  the  Fleischmann  IVIanufacturing 
Company  in  Peekskill.  The  victims  per¬ 
ished  Avhen  the  walls  of  the  big  warehouse 
collapsed,  four  hours  after  the  fire  Avas 
discovered. 

The  Republic  of  France  Aug.  1  filed  in 
the  NeAV  .Tersey  Supreme  Court  a  suit  for 
$53,755.20  against  the  Central  Railroad 
of  NeAV  .Tersey  for  the  loss  of  .500  cases 
of  guncotton  destroyed  in  the  Black  Tom 
explosion  in  1010. 

A  motion  to  remove  the  Avords  “United 
States’’  from  their  literature  was  seconded 
and  carried  at  a  meeting  of  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  in  Spokane.  Wash., 
in  .Tune.  1017,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  IVilliam  Moran,  secretary  of  that 
branch,  in  the  I.  W.  W.  trial  before  Fed¬ 
eral  Tndge  Landis  at  Chicago  Aug.  2. 
Moran  came  to  this  country  from  Austra¬ 
lia  in  1007,  but  has  not  yet  been  made  a 
citizen. 

.Tohn  Hoffman,  Sr.,  president  of  the 
.Tohn  Hoffman  Packing  Company,  was  ar¬ 
rested  at  Cincinnati  Aug.  2  on  a  Federal 
Avarrant  charging  him  with  violation  of 
the  espionage  and  sedition  laAvs.  Before 
the  United  States  Commissioner  he  ple.ad- 
ed  not  guilty  and  was  held  under  .$20,000 
bond  for  preliminary  examination.  Hoff¬ 
man  secured  bondsmen. 

Federal  authorities  have  begun  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  presence  of  180 
pounds  of  dynamite  secreted  on  the  farm 
of  L.  D.  Rheinhardt,  not  far  from  the 
New  York  City  water  works,  near  Car¬ 
mel.  N.  Y.  The  d.vnamite  was  found  by 
Trooper  Kenneth  Bender,  of  the  State 
Constabulary,  who  seized  the  explosive 
and  had  it  removed  to  a  licensed  maga¬ 
zine,.  Rheinhardt,  who  leases  the  farm, 
denied  owner.ship  of  the  dynamite.  He 
said  it  was  on  the  property  when  he  took 
possession  of  the  farm  recently. 

A  new  form  of  German  propagand.a 
was  unearthed  by  the  Red  Cross  in  New 
York  Aug.  6,  when  it  learned  that  pro- 
German  agents,  representing  themselves 
as  Red  Cross  workei's,  had  been  visiting 
the  relatives  of  American  fighting  men  in 
France  and  informing  them  “officially” 
that  the  soldiers  had  either  been  killed  or 
severely  wounded  in  action.  At  least  five 
instances  of  such  false  reports  either  of 
the  death  or  Avounding  of  soldiers  have 
been  reported  ,to  the  Red  Cro.ss  from 
Queens.  “The  Red  Cross  wishes  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact,”  said  an  official  state¬ 
ment  given  out  by  the  organization,  “that 
no  information  of  this  kind  is  given  out 
by  the  Red  Cross.  The  War  Department 
reserves  the  right  to  announce  casualties, 
and  this  information  is  issued  before  it  is 
sent  either  to  the  Red  Cross  or  the  daily 
newspapers.”  In  none  of  the  cases  where¬ 
in  the  men  representing  themselves  as 
Red  Cross  agents  notified  relatives  of  the 
soldiers  was  the  name  of  the  soldier  on 
the  official  casualty  lists. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
Armour  &  Co.  and  Swift  &  Co.  were  in¬ 
dicted  by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  Aug.  5 
on  charges  of  violating  the  inter-state 
commerce  laws,  which  forbid  the  giving 
or  accepting  of  freight  rebate.s._  The 
transactions  involved,  as  stated  in  two 
indictments,  are  decidedly  more  compli¬ 
cated  than  the  mere  giving  of  cash  de¬ 
ductions  by  a  railroad^  to  favored  ship¬ 
pers.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  al¬ 
leged  to  have  turned  over  the  Harsimus 
Stock  Yards  property  at  the  foot  of  Sixth 
Street,  City,  to  Armour  &  Co.  and 

SAvift  &  Co.  for  one-fourth  its  true  rental 
value.  The  packers  are  alleged  to  have 
collected  big  dividends  on  the  operation 
of  the  yards  and  in  addition  to  have_  been 
placed  by  mere  possession  of  the  facilities 
they  afforded  in  a  position  of  advantage 
over  other  packers.  In  exchange  for  the 
possession  of  the  Harsimus  yards  on  ex¬ 
ceedingly  favorable  terms  the  packers  are 
alleged  to  have  shipped  all  their  live  stoch 
sent  from  Chicago,  Omaha,  East  St.  Tvouis 
and  other  places  to  NeAV  York  over  the 
Pennsylvania  lines  to  the  loss  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  Lehigh  Valley  Rail¬ 
roads,  which  had  previously  had  this  busi¬ 
ness.  One  of  the  indictments  fixes  the 
saving  to  the  packers  through  their  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Harsimus  yards  at  $.300,000 
in  the  three  years  preceding  the  finding 
of  the  indictment.  The  Government’s 
figures  indicate  that  the  packers  have 
saved  $750,000  in  this  manner  in  the  six 
years  in  which  the  alleged  conspiracy  has 
been  effective.  The  .six  counts  of  tAvo  . in¬ 


dictments  make  the  defendants  liable,  up¬ 
on  conviction,  to  fines  aggregating  $120,- 
000  each. 

TavcIvc  of  the  eighteen  raincoat  manu¬ 
facturers  taken  in  custody  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  on  July.  22  on  charges  of 
bribery  and  fraud  in  connection  Avith  con- 
tracts_  to  supply  the  army  with  raincoats 
AA’cre  indicted  Aug.  5  by  tbe  Federal  grand 
jury.  The  indictments  were  presented  be¬ 
fore  .Judge  .Tulius  M.  IVIayer  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  District  Court.  The  indictments 
charge  the  _  manufacturers  with  jiaying 
money  to  inspectors  to  have  defective 
raincoats  intended  for  the  army  passed  as 
perfect.  In  most  of  the  cases  they  are 
charged  Avith  having  paid  this  money  to 
Charles  E.  Fuller,  chief  inspector  of  rain¬ 
coats  in  the.  New  York  district.  Fuller, 
according  to  the  Federal  authorities,  has 
made  a  full  confession  and  will  be  used 
as  a  Government  Avitness  at  the  trial. 

Aug  0  fire  on  the  British  Government 
freight  transport  Iluttonwood,  lying  in 
NeAV  Y’’ork  Bay,  off  Brooklyn,  caused  the 
death  of  one  man,  injuries  to  18  others, 
and  a  property  loss  of  $1,000,000.  33ie 
injured  were  gassed  by  benzol  explosions. 

WASHINGTON.— The  war  and  ordi- 
n.ary  expenses  of  the  United  States  have 
reached  .$1,508.282,0.50  a  month,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  $1.8,000,000,000  a  year.  'Fhey 
are  steadily  increasing  as  the  nation 
reaches  a  higher  stage  of  war  production, 
and  the  July  figuies,  the  first  month  of 
the  fiscal  year  1010,  are  the  highest  re¬ 
corded.  In  July  last  year,  Avhen  the 
counti’y  had  been  but  a  few  months  in 
the  Avar,  the  expenditures  were  only 
$002,310,840.  Of  this  sum,  hOAvever, 
$4.52.500.000  Avas  in  the  shape  of  loans 
to  our  Allies,  leiiving  .actual  expenditure; 
about  $210,000,000.  Of  the  $1  .,50.8,2.82,0.50 
spent  last  month  only  $343,485,000  Avas 
loaned  to  the  Allies.  Desiiite  the  heavy 
rate  of  expenditures  returns  from  taxes. 
War  Savings  Stamps  and  other  income 
sources  h.ave  been  so  good  that  the  Treas¬ 
ury  has  a  ca.sh  balance  of  .$1  ..507.2,81,074. 

Uncle  Sam  took  charge  Aug.  1  of  all 
of  the  unskilled  labor  in  the  country,  put 
into  effect  ncAV  and  drastic  regulations 
and  proceeded  to  supply  the  shortage  of 
1.000,000  unskilled  men  that  arc  needed 
for  the  industries  of  the  country.  Under 
the  system  noAV  in  vogue  the  Government 
not  only  takes  entire  chai'ge  of  all  em- 
ploymeiRs,  but  the  agents  in  charge_of 
the  various  bureaus  are  empowered  to 
send  at  will  for  such  men  as  are  listed  as 
being  engaged  in  non-es.sential  employ¬ 
ment  and  conscript  them  for  the  amiy  of 
toil.  While  it  was  expressly  stated  that 
the  plan  is  a  Avar  measure,  many  employ¬ 
ers  think  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  con¬ 
tinue  it  during  the  period  of  readjustment 
immediately  following  the  Avar. 

farm  AND  GARDEN.— Gov.  Whit¬ 
man  has  appointed  I’rof.  Albert  R.  Mann, 
dean  of  the  Ncav  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell,  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Food  Commission  to  succeed 
Dr.  .Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  president  of 
Cornell  University,  who  re.signed  to  en¬ 
gage  in  Y.  M'.  C.  A.  work  in  France.  The 
appointment  has  been  approved  by  the 
Federal  Food  Administration  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  Annual  Field  Meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  Station  will  be  held, 
as  usual,  at  Mt.  C.armel  on  Tuesday,  Aug. 
20.  If  the  day  is  stormy,  the  meeting 
Avill  be  held  on  the  next  day,  Wednesday, 
the  21  .st.  There  will  be  an  inspection  of 
the  field,  a  basket  lunch,  and  spe.aking  by 
various  persons.  Anyone  interested  in  the 
development  of  Ncav  England  agriculture 
will  do  well  to  take  a  day  off  and  attend 
this  meeting.  The  Experiment  Station  is 
doing  great  Avork  with  varieties  of  Noav 
England  corn.  Soy  beans,  cow  peas,  and . 
many  other  crops  in  which  New  England 
farmers  are  interested.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  in  all  New  England  a  fiedd  in 
Avhich  there  is  more  genuine  practical  in¬ 
struction  than  can  be  found  at  Mt.  ('ar- 
mel. 


The  New  Draft 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  6. — Governor 
Whitman  today  had  Adjutant  General 
Sherrill  communicate  directly  with  all 
city  and  county  election  officials  of  the 
State  Avith  a  view  toward  enlisting  their 
.services  in  securing  the  registration  of 
1,750,000  New  York  State  men  eligible 
for  service  under  the  colors  under  the 
proposed  new  Federal  statute  extending 
the  draft  ages  from  1.8  to  45.  Governor 
Whitman’s  action  Avas  prompted  by  a  de¬ 
sire,  JUS  he  point«!d  out,  to  keep  New  York 
State  in  the  lead  in  furnishing  prompt 
and  efficient  aid  to  the  Government  in  the 
present  crisis.  The  Governor^  Ret  the 
election  machinery  of  the  State  in  motion 
immediately  upon  receipt  of  a  telegram 
from  Provost  Mar.shal  General  CroAvder 
suggesting  that  proper  steps  be  taken  be¬ 
fore  the  actual  passage  of  the  new  draft 
law. 

Acting  upon  the  probability  of  the  draft 
extension  being  in  operation  shortly.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Whitman  has  urged  the  city  and 
county  election  officials  to  keep  intact 
their  machinery  to  be  used  at  the  general 
lirimary  election  throughout  the  State  on 
September  ,3  in  order  that  it  will  lie  avail¬ 
able  for  the  new  draft  registration  a  feAv 
days  later.  The  belief  is  that  the  day  of 
registration  will  bo  September  5. 

The  President’s  Proclamation  to  be  is¬ 
sued  upon  the  passage  of  the  act  by  Con¬ 
gress  AA'ill  fix  the  date  for  registration  and 
the  Adjutant  General  or  draft  executive 
of  each  State  will  be  furnished  in  advance 
with  necessary  blanks  and  forms  to  con¬ 
duct  registration. 
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Fifty  Fanners  in  N,  Y.  Legislature 


A  Farmer  for  Albany 


We  have  made  several  references  to 
John  V.  Cottrell  of  Eagle  liridge,  N.  Y. — 
a  farmer,  and  at  present  a  candidate  in 
the  i)rimar.v  for  member  of  the  State  As¬ 
sembly.  A  picture  of  Mr.  Cottrell  is 
printed  at  Eig.  -ISO.  Mr.  Cottrell  has 
been  a  farmer  all  his  life,  and  all  his 
people  were  farmers — as  far  back  as  he 
can  trace  them.  In  a  recent  letter  to  TiiK 
H.  Mr.  Cottrell  wrote: 

From  my  earliest  recollection  the 
county  and  town  (Washington  County 
and  White  Creek  town)  have  been  boss- 
ridden.  It  has  been  considered  necessary 
for  anyone  who  desired  to  hold  any  office 
in  said  town  and  county  first  to  secure 
the  consent  of  one  or  two  men.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  office  should  seek  the  man 
seemed  to  have  been  entirely  lost  sight  of. 
A  few  of  us  got  together  some  six  years 
ago,  believing  an  effort  should  be  made 


John  C.  Cottrell.  F'uj.  J)8(J 

to  change  things,  and  called  a  conference 
to  make  out  a  town  ticket  of  men  who 
were  not  seeking  office  but  that  we  felt 
sure  were  comi)etent  and  trustworthy.  It 
was  uphill  work.  The  bulk  of  the  people 
agreed  with  us,  but  many  lacked  the 
courage  of  their  convictions.  However, 
we  have  persisted,  and  the  result  has  more 
than  justified  our  belief  at  the  present 
time.  I  have  contended  that  the  same 
thing  was  true  in  county  affairs,  and  the 
people  were  ready  to  stand  back  of  any 
man  who  would  stand  for  clean  elections, 
anti-bossism,  and  refu.se  to  furnish  money 
to  buy  votes.  I  have  also  expressed  my 
belief  that  Washington  County  slu)uld  be 
represented  in  the  Assembly  by  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Cottrell  did  not  seek  the  office. 
His  action  came  in  i-esponse  to  a  genuine 
call  from  farmers.  He  is  well  fitted  to 
represent  Washington  County  and  every 
farmer  may  well  get  back  of  him  and 
“make  it  unanimous.” 


Send  Him  Again 

In  Delaware  County,  New  York,  Mr. 
J.  Clark  Nesbitt,  the  present  farmer  As¬ 
semblyman,  is  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
As  the  case  stands  now,  the  Prohibition 
and  Democratic  organizations  will  sup¬ 
port  Mr.  Nesbitt.  The  Republican  or¬ 
ganization  will  try  to  defeat  him.  In  an 
attempt  to  do  this  they  have  nominated  a 
high-grade,  elderly  man  for  whom  they 
have  no  use  except  that  as  a  farmer  he 
might  defeat  Mr.  Nesbitt.  They  would 
have  no  use  for  him  after  he  once  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  helping  them  defeat  the  farm¬ 
ers’  movement.  If  this  could  be  done 
this  excellent  man  will  be  kicked  out  and 
a  regular  politician  nominated.  It  is  an 
old  game,  worn  threadbare  in  the  past, 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  off  permanent 
reforms.  We  think  the  farmers  of  Dela¬ 
ware  County  will  see  through  it  and  that 
they  will  stick  to  Mr.  Nesbitt. 


Y'ou  are  right  concerning  the  .‘15-cent 
dollar.  Do  not  give  it  up.  The  producer 
and  consumer  must  be  brought  togefiier. 
And  put  more  honest,  efficient  and  busi¬ 
ness  hirmers  in  office  at  Albany !  Keep 
at  it !  Keep  at  it !  We  are  busy,  but 
with  you  !  E.  n.  M. 

Rig  Indian,  N.  Y. 

We  know  you  are  with  us  and  we  will 
stay  right  with  you.  All  over  the  country 
farmers  are  feeling  these  questions  as 
never  before,  and  they  will  be  heard  from 
at  the  right  time. 


Cutting  Clover  Hay 

On  pag(‘  7()(>  you  Imve  an  article  on 
curing  clover  hay.  Would  like  some 
further  infornnition  on  this  matter.  In 
ordinary  hay  weather  if  clover  is  cut  in 
forenoon,  raked  when  wiltcnl  and 
shocked  by  evening,  would  it  he  ready 
for  mow  by  next  afternoon'?  Where 
clover  is  put  in  mow  too  green  what 
would  he  nature  of  damage?  Is  it  best 
to  pack  green  or  heavy  clover  in  mow 
or  should  it  he  left  loose  so  as  to  dry? 
Is  there  any  advantage  in  an  air  space 
in  a  mow?  Will  salt  help  to  keep  it 
from  heating  when  too  green?  j.  E.  M. 

Tarrytown,  Pa. 

In  direct  sunlight  grasses  dry  out 
more  evenly  than  legumes.  When  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover  is  exposed  in  the  swath 
to  the  direct  r:iys  of  the  sun,  the  evapo- 
r.ation  of  moisture  is  so  much  more 
nipid  from  the  leaves  than  from  the 
stems  that  the  leaves  become  very  dry 
while  the  stems  ai’e  still  green.  There¬ 
fore.  by  ordinary  hay  weather  J.  E.  M. 
refers  to  direct  sunlight  curing 
weather.  Clover  should  he  ready  for 
the  mow  easily  on  the  following  after¬ 
noon,  and  ofttimes,  when  there  is  little 
or  no  dew,  very  soon  after  the  sun  is 
up  the  following  morning. 

All  hay  must  pass  tlu’ongh  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  “sweating.”  This  is  esi)ecially 
true  of  clover  hay.s.  This  sweating  is 
due  to  heat  .generated  by  fermentation. 
The  degree  of  he, at  produced  depends 
ni)on  the  (piantity.  of  moisture  con¬ 
tained  in  the  stems  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  stored.  The  fermentation 
of  imi)roperl.v  cured  clover  hay, 
whether  in  mow  or  stack,  may  produce 
a  temperature  of  2(1.5  to  degrees, 
between  which  temperatures  spontane¬ 
ous  combustion  may  occur.  Rut  when 
the  degree  of  heat  produced  is  above 
noianal  point  for  proper  curing,  yet 
not  sullicientl.v  high  to  cau.se  combus¬ 
tion,  it  nevertheless  causes  the  hay  to 
lose  its  natural  color  and  even  to  de¬ 
cay.  thus  making  it  unfit  for  feeding 
purposes,  and  to  lose  much  of  its 
natural  feeding  qualities.  In  fact,  no 
hay.  no  matter  how'  well  cured,  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  eastern  feeding  sections, 
among  i)ractical  feeders,  to  he  high- 
class  feeding  stuff  until  it  has  passed 
through  the  natural  sweat. 

Fresh  cut  clover  should  not  be 
tracked  down  in  the  mow',  but  -should 
be  allowed  to  settle  naturall.v.  We 
put  the  .straw'  ^>11  top  of  the  hay  mow', 
if  there  is  any  space  left.  Rut  as  we 
change  off  filling  mows,  we  are  usually 
able  to  fill  both  mows  to  the  i*oof. 
Ventilation  is  very  good  for  clover 
mows.  We  have  three  small  0x6 
tubes,  made  of  four  boards  put  to- 
g<dher.  which  are  run  length  wdse 
through  the  mow'S.  This  serves  to 
carry  off  excess  heat  and  aids  in  cur¬ 
ing  the  hay  during  the  sweating 
period. 

Salt  Avill  aid  in  putting  up  too  green 
clover,  especially  in  seasons  like  1017, 
w'hen  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  good 
field  .sunlight  cure.  This  is  sprinkled 
over  the  mow'  every  tier  that  the  fork 
drop.s,  and  does  not  materially  spoil 
the  feeding  value  of  the  hay.  But  Ave 
Avould  rather  not  do  this  unless  forced 
to  do  it.  This  year  Ave  had  the  best 
clOA'er  Aveather  possible,  and  did  not 
Avorry  about  salting  the  clover  mow. 

E.  AV.  G. 


A  Sliding  Hay  Rack 

Now  that  haying  is  here  and  labor  is 
scarce  the  need  for  cheap  labor-saving 
tools  is  emphasized.  The  best  one  for 
most  farmers  is  for  those  Avho  use  a  hay- 
loader  a  .sliding  hay  rack.  The  front  half 
of  the  rack  slides  bacKward  and  half  a 
load  is  placed  on  it.  then  it  is  slid  for- 
Avard  by  a  small  Avindlass,  leaving  room 
for  the  back  half  of  the  load.  This  rack 
needs  only  one  man  to  make  load  with 
instead  of  two. 

This  sliding  rack  was  made  by  Mr. 
Harry  Willcox  of  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 
The  picture  at  Fig.  481  shows  how  it  is 
operated  and  Mr.  Willcox  gives  this  de¬ 
scription  : 

It  is  huilt  in  two  sections,  the  forward 
end  sliding  back  over  the  back  end  of  the 
rack,  and  loaded  and  then  run  ahead  and 
the  other  end  loaded.  One  man  can  do 
the  loading  better  and  easier  than  two 
can  with  a  common  rack,  and  as  the  load 


E  W-YO  R  K  E  R 

is  loaded  in  two  separate  sections,  the 
hay-fork  does  not  have  to  pull  it  apart, 
.so  it  also  unloads  easier.  There  are  sev- 
t'lal  in  use  in  the  neighborhood  and  sev- 


The  Slidino  Hay  Rack  and  Hoiv  It 
Works.  Fig.  J/Sl 


eral  more  Avould  take  them  if  I  c:m  get 
them  made.  iiakka' s.  willcox. 

Government  Nitrate  of  Soda 

East  Spring  announcement  Avas  made 
that  a  distribution  of  nitrate  of  soda 
Avould  be  made  to  farmers  through  tin; 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Many  of  our 
people  got  an  entirely  wrong  idea  about 
this  distribution.  Some  of  them  even 
thought  it  Avas  to  be  free,  while  others 
thought  the  nitrate  Avould  be  delivered 
at  their  railroad  station  at  a  low  figure. 
What  the  department  intended  to  do  was 
to  bring  a  (piantity  of  the  nitrate  to  cer¬ 
tain  Atlantic  ports.  It  Avas  to  be  shipped 
from  these  ports  to  farmers  Avho  ordered 
it.  they  to  pay  the  cost  of  freight  and 
handling.  The  nitrate  Avas  ordered 
through  the  Farm  Rureau  agent,  and  it 
Avas  necessary  to  i>ay  for  it  in  advance. 
Ap!)lications  Avere  made  for  more  than 
120.000  tons,  but  it  Avas  impossible  to 
bring  more  than  7.5,000  tons  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  thus  there  were  left  on  hand  in  Chili 
mairly  40.000  tons  Avhich  is  there  yet 
aAvaiting  shipment,  and,  of  course,  cannot 
be  used  this  season.  While  those  Avho 
obtained  the  nitrate  Avere  glad  to  T(*ceive 
it,  and  report  good  re.sults  from  its  use, 
it  cannot  be  said  tlrat  the  distribution 
Avas  fuliy  successful,  and  no  announce¬ 
ment  is  made  that  more  of  the  nitrate 
Avill  be  offered  in  this  Avay  next  year. 
There  is  a  great  demand  for  it  for  mak¬ 
ing  explosiA'es,  and  there  are  feAv  ships 
available  for  carrying  it.  We  doubt, 
therefore,  Avhether  this  experience  in  de¬ 
livering  nitrate  as  a  fertilizer  Avill  be 
tried  again. 


Nitrate  of  Soda  in  California 

From  time  to  time  reports  come  that 
deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda  had  btAen 
found  in  the  southwestern  part  of  this 
country.  Refore  the  Avar  not  much  at¬ 
tention  Avas  paid  to  these  reports,  as  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  even  though 
the  nitrate  Avas  to  be  found,  it  Avould  be 
in  such  small  (piantities  that  mining  for 
it  Avould  hardly  pay.  Last  Dectunber  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  informed 
that  large  depo.sits  of  nitrates  had  biaui 
found  in  Southern  California.  It  Avas 
claimed  that  these  dei)osits  Avere  large  and 
rich  enough  to  provide  all  the  nitr.ate 
needed  in  this  country.  The  TTnited 
States  Geological  Survey  at  once  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  locality,  so  as  to 
make  sure  about  these  nitrates.  After 
Avorking  for  more  than  three  months,  and 
going  OA'er  the  ground  thoroughly,  it  Avas 
found  that  there  are  deposits  of  nitrates 
in  this  locality,  but  that  there  is  not 
enough  of  it  to  make  a  practical  proposi¬ 
tion.  For  instance,  in  one  valley  it  Avas 
estimated  that  98  acres  contained  1,480 
tons  of  sodium  nitrate,  but  it  Avould  be 
necessary  to  handle  over  100,000  tons  of 
soil  in  order  to  extract  this  (piantity.  In 
another  case  70  acres  contained  .510  tons 
of  the  nitrate,  and  50,000  tons  of  .soil 
would  haA'e  to  be  handled  to  extract  this 
quantity.  Thus,  after  thorough  work,  the 
Geological  Survey  concludes  that  it  will 
not  pay,  under  present  conditions,  to  try 
to  Avork  these  deposits.  That,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  is  the  Avay  most  of  these  reports 
turn  out.  The  nitrate  is  there,  but  there 
is  not  enough  of  it  to  justify  the  cost  of 
producing  it.  We  often  have  reports  from 
farmers  in  the  Soutlnyest  Avho  say  they 
have  discovered  caA’es  in  AA'hich  there  are 
immense  deposits  of  bat  manure.  Samples 
of  the  manure  sIioaa'  that  it  contains^  a 
high  percent  of  nitrogen,  but  upon  in¬ 
vestigation  there  is  usually  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  estimated  amount  of 
manure  available.  What  they  take  for 
a  very  large  pile  of  it  turns  out  to  be  a 
rather  thin  layer  on  top  of  a  rock  or 
ledge  in  the  cave. 


“The  Cate  for  the  Robin” 

On  page  792  R.  P.  I\I.  gives  the  robin 
an  unsavory  reputation,  and  paints  him 
so  black  that  any  ptu-son  not  familiar 
with  his  habits  and  real  economic  value 
Avould  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
ought  to  be  shot  at  suuri.se.  The  charges 
brought  against  him  Avould  compel  any 


friend  of  the  accused  bird  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  Here  is  Avhat  R.  I*.  M.  says : 
“A  pair  of  robins  build  a  lu'st  near 
a  cherry  orchard  and  rear  tAvo  broods 
of  live  each  and  by  the  time  cher¬ 
ries  begin  to  ripim  the  adult  birds  fur¬ 
nish  a  thanksgi\ing  f(>ast  for  all  hands 
from  4  :,‘!0  A.  M.  till  dark.  They  destroy 
lots  of  anglcAVorms  Avhich  are  of  gi-eat 
value  to  the  soil,  but  Avill  not  eat  currant 
Avorms,  tent  caterpillars  or  many  other 
I)ests.  Every  oAvner  of  a  cherry  tree  has 
a  moral  right  to  destro.v,  if  necessary, 
any  animal,  insect  or  bird  that  destroys 
his  croj).” 

This  man  thinks  th.at  he  is  dejirived  of 
his  right.s  under  present  hiAVS,  and  be- 
liev(‘s  that  if  the  matter  Avere  “carefully 
AA'ork(>d  up  and  fought  out  this  right 
Avould  b<*  sustained.”  He  concludes  by 
saying.  “There  ought  to  be  an  open  sea¬ 
son  on  robins  from  March  1.5  to  April 
15.”  As  a  result  of  just  such  comiilaints  as 
the  one  here  cited,  the  II.  S.  Department 
of  Agnculture  has  eb'emed  it  necessiu-y.  in 
the  interests  of  agriculture,  to  establi.sh 
Avhat  one  Avriter  has  called  a  Supreme 
Court  of  Rirdland.  This  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  settling,  by  the  most  painstaking 
r<>search  and  triiiE  the  desirability  or  un¬ 
desirability  of  birds  in  their  relation  to 
farming.  Their  food  habits  are  ascer¬ 
tained  by  careful  examination  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
stom.achs  of  certain  si)ecies  from  different 
localities  and  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year ;  so  that  the  trial  represents  every 
detail  of  the  bird’s  u.sefulness  or  destruc- 
tivene.ss  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
during  every  part  of  the  year.  Every 
item  of  food  i.s  recorded,  the  result 
summed  uj)  and  averages  and  per  cents 
carefully  niiule  out.  In  no  other  Avay  is 
it  pos-sible  to  determine  a  bird’s  actual 
economic  status  and  i-ender  a  fair  ver¬ 
dict. 

In  the  West  the  robin  is  one  of  our 
most  highly  prized  song  birds.  We  in¬ 
variably  associate  him  Avith  the  coming 
of  Spring  and  Avith  Summer  mornings 
and  evenings  made  ideasurable  by  his 
song.  He  belongs  to  the  thrush  family, 
and  is  entitled  to  consideration  for  his 
vocal  accomplishments  if  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son.  Rut,  laying  aside  all  sentiment,  T 
base  my  defense  on  plain  f.acts  in  his  re¬ 
lation  to  agriculture  and  his  real  value 
as  a  friend  and  ally  to  the  farmer.  We 
Avill  take  iq)  the  charges  against  him  in 
their  order. 

F^irst,  his  appetite  for  cherries:  It 
cannot  he  denied,  that  the  robin  eats 
cherries.  An  examination  of  OA'er  590 
stomachs  .shoAVS  that  58  per  cent  of  the 
robin’s  food  is  vegetable  imatter,  47  per 
cent  being  wild  fruits,  and  only  four  per 
cent  cultivat('d  varietie.s,  except  in  .Tune 
and  Tuly,  Avhen  cultivated  fruit  to  the 
amount  of  25  p(!r  cent  was  found  in  the 
stomachs,  but  only  a  trifle  in  August. 
This  is  acc()unt('d  for  by  the  fact  that 
cherrie.s  ripen  before  any  of  the  Avild 
fruits  Avhich  the  birds  seem  to  prefer.  In 
August  there  is  an  abundance  of  Avild 
vaiaeties.  42  species  of  these  AA'ere  identi¬ 
fied.  most  importiuit  of  Avhich  Avere :  Four 
species  of  dogAvood,  three  of  Avild  cherries, 
three  of  wild  grajies.  four  of  greenbrier, 
two  of  hollj',  tAvo  of  elder.  Avith  cranber¬ 
ries,  huckleberries,  blackberries,  persim¬ 
mons  and  four  species  of  sumac  and  other 
seeds  not  really  fruit. 

Charge  No.  2 :  Tie  eats  angleAvorms 
and  ivfuses  to  eat  tent  caterpillars,  etc. 
Here  is  Avhat  he  does  eat.  Over  4‘2  ))er 
cent  of  his  food  consists  of  animal  mat¬ 
ter;  19  per  cent  is  beeth's,  a  fcAV  of  Avhich 
are  useful  ground  beetles.  Grasshoppers 
make  up  about  one-tenth  of  the  avIioUa 
food,  but  amount  to  MO  per  cent  in  Au¬ 
gust.  Catcri)illars  form  six  jx'r  cent,  the 
remaining  seven  ]ier  cent  is  made  no  ((f 
in.sects.  snails  and  angleworms.  All  the 
grasshoppers,  caterpillars  and  bugs  Avith 
a  large  portion  of  the  beetles  are  injur¬ 
ious.  Noxious  insects  form  one-thircl  of 
the  robin’s  food. 

No.  M.  As  to  an  open  season  on  robins, 
the  Government  report  seems  to  set  forth 
a  different  opinion  :  “In  vicAV  of  the  fact 
that  the  robin  takes  toi  times  as  much 
Avild  as  cultivat(al  fruit,  it  seems  uuAvise 
to  destroy  the  birds  to  save  .so  little.  Nor 
is  it  necessary,  for  by  a  little  care  b()th 
birds  and  fruit  may  be  preserved.  Where 
Avild  fruit  is  not  abundant,  a  fcAV  fruit¬ 
bearing  shnibs  and  vines  judiciously 
planted  Avill  s(*rve  for  ornament  and  pro¬ 
vide  food  for  the  birds.  The  Russian 
mulberry  is  a  vigorous  groAver  and  pro- 
fu.se  bearer,  ripening  at  the  same  time  a.s 
the  cherry.  So  far  as  obsei'A'ation  has 
gone,  most  birds  seem  to  in-efer  its  fruit 
to  any  other.  A  feAV  mulberry  trees 
planted  around  the  garden  or  orchard 
AA'ould  fully  protect  the  more  valuable 
varieties.” 

I  can  testify  to  the  robin’s  preference 
for  mulberries.  A  pair  of  robins  nested 
one  Summer  in  a  mulberry  tree  in  our 
yard.  Close  beside  the  mulberry  tree  Avas 
a  cherry  tree  Avhich  Avas  just  coming  into 
bearing  for  the  first  time.  It  Avas  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  to  our  hearts,  and 
Ave  Avere  very  choice  of  our  cherry  crop. 
The  neighbors  warmsT  us  that  unle.ss  we 
drove  the  robins  off  Ave  Avould  not  get  any 
clnu-ries.  Reing  fond  of  birds.  Ave  encour- 
ag(>d  the  robins  to  st.ay.  We  took  jiains 
not  to  frighten  them  and  Ave  gave  strange 
cats  a  cold  and  unsympathetic  rec('ption, 
.And  although  Ave  had  rijie  currants,  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries  and  plums  all  clo.se 
to  the  tr(*e  containing  the  nest  and  brood, 
our  fruit  was  not  molested.  The  birds 
evidently  preferred  the  mulberries,  and 
Ave  had  enough  for  all  the  bircls  that 
came.  o,  I.  C. 

Boulder,  Col. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Care  of  Seed  Peas 

I  have  a  (luaiitity  of  spoeial  •wrinkled 
lieas  this  season.  I  would  like  to  save 
some  for  seed  next  year.  Will  you  tell 
me  just  how  to  handle  them?  A.  W.  W. 

Yardley,  Pa. 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  de- 
l)end  to  a  eonsiderable  extent  on  the  size 
of  the  plantation  and  the  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  the  crop  is  grown.  If  grown 
for  seed  alone,  and  on  a  sufficiently  ex¬ 
tensive  scale,  sinii)ly  allow  the  vines  to 
stand  until  the  greater  part  of  the  pods 
are  pretty  well  whitened.  Then  mow 
them,  preferably  with  a  scythe,  but.  if  a 
machine  is  used,  cut  them  when  they  are 
slightly  damp  to  avoid  .shelling.  P.unch 
them  into  small  piles  and  allow  them  to 
remain  in  the  field  until  the  vines  are 
thoroughly  dry,  turning  the  bunches  fre¬ 
quently  in  order  to  insure  an  even  dry¬ 
ing.  This  will  ripen  the  peas  that  were 
not  fully  matured  when  the  vines  were 
cut.  When  apparently  perfectly  dry, 
draw  them  and  thrash  them  immediately 
from  the  field.  Do  not  stack  them,  for, 
no  matter  how  di'y  the  vines  may  seem 
to  be,  they  will  gather  moisture  from  some 
source  and  become  exceedingly  hard  to 
Ihrash  if  tightly  packed  in  a  stack  or 
mow.  Thrash  them  by  any  convenient 
method.  Most  types  of  thrashing  ma¬ 
chines  may  be  .so  adjusted  as  to  thrash 
them  satisfactorily,  but  a  flail  is  prefer¬ 
able,  provided  the  quantity  is  not  too 
great  and  one  is  familiar  with  the  use 
of  that  old-fashioned  implement. 

If  the  plantation  is  small  the  pods  may 
be  picked  from  the  vines,  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  thrashed  by  being  put  in  a 
barrel  and  pounded  with  a  lawn  pounder 
until  all  are  shelled.  By  selecting  the 
pods  that  ripen  first  an  earlier  maturing 
strain  of  peas  may  be  developed.  Also, 
by  selecting  pods  from  those  vines  that 
bear  the  greatest  number  of  large,  well- 
filled  peas,  a  more  prolific  strain  may  be 
developed.  Selecting  the  largest  and  best- 
filled  pods  will  also  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  pods  and  the 
number  of  peas  that  they  may  contain, 
but,  since  abnormally  large  pods  are 
usually  borne  on  vines  that  produce  but 
few  pods,  a  selection  of  such  pods  without 
reference  to  the  number  produced  on  the 
vine  may  result  in  the  development  of  a 
low-yielding  strain  of  peas.  If  the  peas 
are  grown  to  be  used  for  green  peas  and 
only  the  last  crop  allowed  to  ripen,  there 
will  be  a  tendency  to  develop  a  strain  of 
very  prolific  peas,  but  one  which  will 
ripen  very  unevenly.  In  fact,  a  sort  of  a 
cut-and-come-again  strain  Avill  result. 
This  will  be  admirable  for  a  garden  pea, 
but  of  comparatively  little  value  as  a 
field  crop  to  be  grown  for  the  dried  peas. 

C.  O.  ORMSBEE. 

Poor  Growth  of  Alfalfa 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  (five  acres) 
which  I  sowed  in  barley  the  Fall  of  1916. 

I  u.sed  600  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  also 
about  1,500  lbs.  ground  liinestone.  The 
following  Spring  I  sowed  it  to  Alfalfa 
and  got  a  good  stand.  I  did  not  inoculate 
the  soil,  for  it  is  clahned  that  where 
Sweet  clover  grows  it  is  not  necessary, 
and  ’  it  comes  voluntarily  all  over  my 
farm.  I  clipped  Alfalfa  last  Fall,  and 
have  done  so  once  this  Spring.  Where  I 
clipped  it  last  Fall  it  was  only  about  six 
inches  high  ;  was  very  little  higher  when 
I  mowed  it  this  Spring,  and  is  not  four 
inches  high  at  present  writing,  while  a 
field  by  side  of  it  is  at  least  one  foot 
liigh.  It  is  thick  on  the  ..ground,  but 
does  not  grow.  The  soil  is  a  stimng, 
smooth  limestone,  and  is  well  drained. 

I  also  gave  it  a  coat  of  manure  this 
Spring.  What  is  best  for  me  to  do  for 
or  with  it?  j.  n.  B. 

Meadow  Mills,  Ya. 

If  your  .soil  was  acid  and  needed  lime, 
the  1,500  lbs.  of  ground  limestone  would 
have  little  effect  in  sweetening  it  for 
Alfalfa.  I  think  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  harrowed  in  a  ton  of  burned 
slaked  lime.  The  amount  of  acid  phos- 
))hate  was  sufficient.  But  why  did  you 
mow  it  when  but  six  inches  this  Spring? 
If  the  land  is  strong,  as  you  say,  it 
would  surely  have  grown  taller.  The 
time  to  make  the  first  cutting  of  Alfalfa 
is  when  the  new  shoots  at  the  base  of 
the  plants,  which  are  to  make  the  second 
cutting,  are  just  starting.  If  these  are 
tall  enough  to  be  caught  by  the  mower, 
the  second  ci'op  will  be  shortened.  You 


can  ascertain  by  examination  of  the  roots 
whether  the  plants  are  well  inoculated 
with  the  bacteria  that  enable  them  to 
fix  the  aerial  niti’ogen.  If  there  are  no 
nodules  on  the  roots  the  growth  may  be 
improved  by  using  an  artificial  culture 
on  the  land,  which  should  have  been  used 
on  the  seed.  I'ho  main  difliculty  in  doing 
this  is  that  the  sun  may  destroy  the  bac¬ 
teria  befoi-e  they  get  on  the  roots.  I 
think  that  you  would  have  had  better 
succe.ss  had  you  sown  cow  ]>eas  after  the 
barley,  turned  these  under  in  August 
and  then  apjilied  a  Ion  or  more  of  burned 
slaked  lime  an  acre  and  harrowed  it  in 
well,  and  then  the  acid  phosphate,  and 
the  seed  sown  in  late  August.  I  have 
seen  iierfeet  success  from  sowing  cn  grain 
in  Sju-ing.  but  aS  a  rule  late  Summer  or 
Fall  sowing  is  safer  in  the  South,  where 
crab  grass  thrives  so  luxuriantly.  If 
your  Alfalfa  was  so  stunted  that  it  has 
reached  its  full  growth  at  six  jnch<‘s  you 
probably  cliiqied  the  second  growth  and 
hence  a  smaller  gi‘owth*now.  If  added 
inoculation  does  not  help,  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  turn  it  all  under,  lime  well,  and  sow 
again  in  August.  w.  f.  m asset. 
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Red  Rock 

The  Hardiest  and  Heaviest  Yielding 

Winter  Wheat 

For  Michigan  and  the  northern  states. 

Has  yielded  37  bushels  average  per 
acre  at  the  Michigan  Experimental 
Station.  Record  yield  of  nearly  fifty 
bushels  per  acre. 

Rosen  Rye 

Is  a  new  variety  that  will  pay  you  well  to  grow. 
OutyieUls  common  Rve  10  to  20  bushels  per  acif. 
Nice  long  heads  well  filled  with  large  kernels.  Ordi¬ 
nary  yield  80  to  fO  bushels. 

Clover,  Timothy,  Vetch,  and  all  dependable  seeds 
for  fall  planting. 

Write  lor  free  samples  and  fair  price  list. 

Fall  Bulbs 

Beautiful  new  Darwin  Tulips.  Hyacinths,  Nirroissus, 
Lillies,  Crocus,  etc.  Plant  these  bulbs  this  fall  for 
winter  and  spring  blooming. 

Isbell's  Fall  Catalog  Free  gives  full  information. 
Write  for  it  today. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO. 

Box  13  Jackson,  Mich. 


Grow  More  Wheat  on  Every  Acre 

Start  right!  —  Plan  your  seeding  early — prepare  seed-bed  carefully — fertilize — sonv 
only  healthy  and  'vigorous  seed  of  the  right  variety  I  It  will  pay  you!  And  you’ll 
be  doing  your  full  duty  toward  the 

‘Great  Liberty  Wheat  Harvest  in  1919” 

40,000,000  to  70,000,000  more  bushels — 

1%  to  12%  more  acres  than  last  year — is 
Uncle  Sam’s  wheat  program  for  next  har¬ 
vest.  For  this  result,  very  best  seed  is 
biggest  factor.  There  is  no  surer  plan  for 
more  bushels  from  every  acre  than  to  sow. 

Hoffman’s 
Seed  Wheat 

Grown  on  the  famous  Lancaster 
County  Wheat  Soils.  10 
hardly  and  dependable 
varieties.  4  bearded — 6 
beardless.  Yield  more 
per  acre — require  less 
seed.  Graded  and 
sound. 

Cleaned  clean. 

Free  of  cockle, 
rye,  smut, 
garlic, 
chess. 


Prices  are  Just 

It  will  cost  only  40c 
to  $1.20  per  acre  to 
change  to  Hoffman’s 
Seed  Wheat.  You  can  be 
assured  of  increased  resulLs 
that  will  make  vour  invest¬ 
ment  pay  a  splendid  rate  of 
return. 

Sold  on  Money-Back  Plan 
Seed  must  please  you.  If  it  doesn’t,  return 
it — at  our  expense — and  we  will  refund 
your  money. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc., 


Photograph  (actual  size) 
2  head#  of  Hoffman’s 
‘Leap’s  Prolific’  variety, 
yielding  30  to  46  bu.  per 
acre.  White,  smooth 
chaff — Long,  stiff  straw.  Docs 
not  shatter  easily.  Long,  hard, 
dark-red  berry.  Excellent 
milling  qualities.  The  most 
popular  variety. 

Send  for  Free  WHEAT  BOOK  and  seed  sample*. 
Read  discriptions  of  varieties — crop  records — fact* 
on  Timithy  and  other  Farm  Seeds.  Post-card,  telline 
where  you  taw  this  ad,  will  bring  them  to  you  quickly. 

Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


SUMMER  PLANTING 

RECOMMENDED  FOR 

LYMAN’S 

GUARANTEE  D 
GENUINE 

GRIMM 
LFALFA 


Its  superiority  proven  by  agricultural  college  tests 
and  by  actual  field  testa  all  over  the  country.  Does 
not  -winterkill  like  other  varieties.  Heaviest  yields. 
Highest  in  feeding  value.  Be  sure  to  plant  gen  uine 
Grimm.  Certificate  of  genuiness  furnished  with 
each  lot  of  my  seed.  Book  “How  I  discovered  the 
Grimm  Alfalfa”  and  seed  sampl%  free. 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Alfalfadale  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn. 


GrowRegisteredSeed 

Of  the  following  pedigreed  varieties  developed  nt 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  and  Inspected, 
Approved  and  Registered  by  the  Michigan  Crop 
Improvement  Association. 

/  RED  ROCK  WHEAT 

A  pure,  winter  hardy,  excellent  milling,  liigh  yield¬ 
ing  wlieat. 

MICHIGAN  WINTER  BARLEY 

The  best  northern  grown  Winter  Barley. 

ROSEN  RYE 

The  rye  that  lias  nearly  doubled  Mielilgan’s  acre 
yields  and  is  giving  exceptionally  good  results  in 
many  other  states.  Remember,  rye  cross  fei-tilizcs, 
so  get  pure  seed  from  farmers  who  liave  produced 
it  under  inspection. 

For  list  of  those  having  it  for  sate  write  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Michigan  Crop  hnprovement  Association 

J.  W.  NICOLSON,  East  Lansing,  Michigan 


ROSEBKT  n. YE3 

Higliest  yielding  variety  kno-wn.  Originated  by 
Michigan  Agricultural  College.  For  prices  or  other 
information  write  W.  H.  .\RNEY,  Sturgis,  Michigan 


Q  A o  H  D  %/ O  I-tii'ge  white  flouring  rye.  $6  jier 
il  Jr  V  bushel,  sacked.  Sample  for  stamp. 

llARIiV  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


IIaIaL  An«l  Dwa  "'CH  mixture-sample  FREE. 

■  clCn  aUQ  ICyc  bu.  jute  bags.  Great  stuff 
-  ■  *  for  pasture  nr  seed.  Inocu- 

liitor  for  vetch,  Alfalfa,  etc.  Ask  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  about  it.  Gives  results  when  otliers  fail. 
Absolutely  guaranteed.  Get  our  free  book  to-day. 
JACOB  McfJUKEN,  .  Baltic,  Ohio 


For  Sale-Extra  Fine  Winter  Rye 

Seed  order  now.  A.  M.  Hone,  Lyons  Falls,  N.Y . 


CETCn  Read’s  Vermont  WINTER  WHEAT.  Newva- 
^  fiety.  Catalog.  G.  A  READ,  Charlotte, Vt. 


Breitwieser’s  Tobacco  Stems  bateKiVpeTbli^^^ 

6  bales,  $6.2.->i  10  bales,  Sl2.50s  20  bale.s,  $20.  F.  O.  B.cars. 
Cosh  with  order.  H.  &  J.  BHEITWIESEK,  Bckkalo,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Agricultural  LimeHv,mKY™KwS 


DREER’S 

Potted  Strawberries 

Planted  now  will  produce  a  full  crop 
nextyear.  Our  Midsummer  Catalogue 
offers  best  varieties  and  gives  direc¬ 
tions  for  growing.  Also  offers  sea¬ 
sonable  Seeds  and  Plants  of  all  kinds. 

Alfalfa,  Crimson  Clover,  Vetch 

Best  grades.  Write  for  Leaflets  and 
price  of  Seed. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pot-Grown  and  Runner 

Strawberry  Plants 

For  August  and  F«I1  pl.aiiting.  tVill  bear  fruit  next  sum¬ 
mer.  Also  UASI’IIEKKV,  II  I,  A  C  K  11  K  It  II  Y,  GOOSEIIE IlltV, 
CrUlU.Nl,  A  S  PA  K  A  (Its,  (illAPE  PI, ANTS,  FllllT  TIIEES, 
SIIKl’BS.  Catalogue  free.  HARRT  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale 

lAiyer  plants  for  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Fall  setting.  Fifty  varie¬ 
ties  to  select  from,  including  the  fall-bearing.  Send  for 
catalog  and  pricelist.  J.  KEIFFORO  HALL,  R.  No. 2,  Rhodcidile.  Md. 


Acnaraaiie  ROOTS,  HORSERADISH  SETS.  CABBAGE. 
HbUdldgUS  beets,  ONION  PLANTS,  LETTUCE,  TOMA. 
TOES.  EGG  PLANTS,  PEPPERS  and  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 
Send  for  Price  List.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


Standard  Apple  BARRELS 

Prompt  sliipment.  Kobt.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


The  Gasoline 
Engine  on 
The  Farm 

XenoW.  Pulnain 


This  is 
the  kind 
of  a  book 
every  far¬ 
mer  will 
predate 
every  farm 
home  ouglit  to 
have.  Includes 
selecting  t  li  e 
most  suitable 
engine  for  farm  work.  Its  most  convenient  and  ef¬ 
ficient  installation,  with  cliapters  on  troubles,  their 
remedies,  and  how  to  avoid  them.  Tlie  care  and 
management  of  the  farm  tractor  in  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  harvesting  and  road  grading  are  fully  cov¬ 
ered:  also  plain  directions  are  given  for  handling  the 
tractor  on  tho  road. 


Operation 
and 
Uses 


530  Pages.  Nearly 
180  Engravings 


This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  tor 
tending  us  Two  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Four 
Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  Yearly 
Subscription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 

THE  RL'BAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust- 

ingjM  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 
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Summer  Meeting  of  the  N.  J.  Horticultural 
Society 
Part  II 

Prof.  M.  A.  lilake,  the  State  Ilorticul- 
tiirist,  told  of  tlie  rapid  growth  of  the 
fi’.’it  industry  since  onr  meeting  here  10 
years  ago.  Now  there  are  more  trees  in 
th'‘  GlasslK>ro  section  than  in  all  the 
r:  i  nty  at  that  time,  and  the  same  holds 
t.re  of  the  Vineland  section.  Educated 
I  ;( n  are  the  peat  need  in  fruit  gianving 
t  >  keep  up  with  the  necessary  operations 
i?(niired  to  secure  fine  fruit.  Spra.ving 
I  .list  be  done  on  the  minute  with  the  right 
.'  prays  and  in  the  right  manner.  Possibly 
:  ever  was  it  more  difficult  to  carry  out 
f:"chard  operations  than  now,  with  so 
!  .any  of  our  trained  workers  taken  from 
l.;e  farms,  whose  places  cannot  be  filled 
1  y  men  without  e.xperience.  Never  was 
;  00(1  solid  advice  more  needful,  and  hot 
;  ir  more  out  of  place.  Definite  rules  are 
needed  for  definite  problems,  as  we  must 
1  now  what  fertilizers  to  use  to  hold  up 
til"  crop,  and  the  right  combination  of 
fertilizers  and  cultivation  to  hold  blight 
in  cheek.  The  lack  of  nitrogen  is  espe- 
ci:  lly  noticeable  in  our  peach  orchards, 
as  i'^  is  the  element  so  essential  in  South 
vfer.'.'y  for  bi'st  results.  The  past  Winter 
iia;  proven  very  hard  on  many  fruit  trees, 
aomo  Baldwin  trees  entirely  killed  and 
pcr.c ’ll  trees  began  to  show  injury  as  .soon 
as  growth  began  and  are  still  going  out. 
'I'oo  dry  a  soil  seems  to  have  been  as  fatal 
as  too  wet  when  followi'd  by  such  extreme 
<'oId  weather,  the  trees  standing  in  the 
lo' s sandy  soils  having  suffered  myst. 

t r.I.  ^Vertz,  of  Quincy,  I’a.,  called  our 
at  eat  ion  to  the  need  of  assistance  in  coii- 
t'o'.iing  and  preventing  the  blight  which 
D  doing  so  much  injury  to  our  orchards 
1  -'fore  it  is  too  late  and  he  felt  that  sonie- 
tliing  must  be  done.  All  the  orchards  we 
I'assed  in  the  morning's  run  .showed  us 
l:ovv  tinudy  his  advice  is. 

Dr.  Ileadlee.  State  Entomologist,  gave 
la.Uiahle  pointers  about  treatments  for 
( oatr.  lling  cnrculio  and  codling  moth,  the 
]  1  ,\s(  it  season  showing  a  change  is  neces- 
from  the  old  rule  of  spraying  10  days 
aft 'r  blossoms  fall.  Tin*  perfect  results 
:  uii'd  at  the  Allaire  and  (’lenionton  or¬ 

chards  show  that  this  period  should  be 
f  \e  rather  than  tim.  as  the  fruit  and 
haves  mak(>  such  rapid  growth  at  this 
(Ir.'.e  that  they  outgrow  the  proterdion  of 
the  sprays.  The  repellent  action  is  lielp- 
hl  as  well  as  the  iioison  and  all  jiarts 

add  l)e  kept  covered.  lit'  said  w('  h.nve 

■  ly  too  much  late  injury  oil  our  Win¬ 
ter  aiiples  find  recomnieiuled  .Inly  20- 
.‘.17.  2  for  control  by  spray  or  dust  of 
t’  .se  late  broods,  as  the  moths  are  now 
1  (>  lly  ready  to  come  out  from  their  hid- 
i"  ;  places  under  the  liark.  For  pear 
jisyllii  it  was  recommended  to  clean  all 
the  locise  bark  from  the  trunks  and  limbs 
as  soon  fis  jiossible  fifter  the  leaves  fall 
find  use  for  the  dormant  siiray  a  mi.scible 
<  il.  If  it  cannot  be  done  in  the  Fall  then 
as  late  as  possible  in  the  Spring  when  the 
iiuds  .'how  white.  If  they  still  show  iu 
the  R'-.mmer  a  thorough  spraying  with 
Snmni.  r  strength,  1-40  lime-sulphur,  will 
help  i'l  giving  vigor  to  form  the  fruit  buds 
for  th. '  next  season.  The  U.  S.  Dejiart- 
ment  <  f  Agriculture  with  that  of  our 
State  is  working  hard  to  hold  the  Japan- 
(se  beetles  in  check  on  the  fiirms  where 
nov,-  h.-'own  to  be,  ,$15,000  having  been 
apnroja-iated  for  this  piu-pose  by  the  two 
(■'er.irt!  ents.  I’hant  lice  have  been  un- 
I’srally  destructive  all  over  the  f>t;ite  and 
ni'-c  tine  siiljilifite  seems  to  be  the  ma- 
tcr'al  I'ceded  to  keep  them  down.  To  pre- 
\('at  ("rious  injury  to  tomatoes  they 
sla  iild  be  .sjfraye'd  with  it  in  connection 
v  Oh  f ;  ap  at  the  rate  of  one  to  500  and 
2’/.  I  u.iids  to  .50  gallons  put  on  with 
206  [funds  i>ressure  with  three  nozzles 
tfi  r.i  sure  to  hit  all  parts  of  the  plants. 
Thi;'..  c?  cour.se,  must  be  done  while  they 
.,  !■(>  s  '  ‘M. 

If.  .Follingwood  began  his  iiddre.ss 
by  briu  dng  to  our  attention  the  changes 
we  ha\  e  seen  in  the  past  10  years  when 
the  dr  ams  of  the  past  have  become  the 
comu-f.’.i  truths  of  today,  using  as  his  ex¬ 
amine  the  gasfdine  ('ngine  and  its  man.v 
deveV-anents.  On  how  tlu'se  wonderful 
thing."!  are  used  and  controlled  will  (b*- 
p(*nd  T'..'  welfjire  of  the  common  people. 
iVe  i  are  now  in  our  declining  years 
canno*'  expect  things  ever  to  be  as  they 
were  b^fori'  tliis  terribh(  woidd  war  began 
its  u:  ’  caval  of  fill  our  accustomed  condi- 
tifUiS.  For  examide,  take  marketing  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  w('re  when  the  speaker 
m:id  '  !  is  home  in  North  .Tersey.  when 
with  (  e  horse  and  all  day  the  markets 
of  iK'i'.sons  could  be  reached;  now 

with  e  ■  uck.  in  two  hours  the  markets  of 
,  ')  were  available.  But  to  con¬ 
tinue  'lis  advance  different  means  of 
com;  r  , 'cation  must  be  provided  by  tun¬ 
nels  c  r  bridges  at  .Tersey  Fity  and  Cam¬ 
den  ;  >  that  the  serious  delays  between 
there  '  •.vo  great  cities  just  over  the  rivers 
may  h'  avoidi'd.  The  small  repn'senta- 
tion  1./  'armers  in  our  State  and  National 
leg!  ;;:es  was  then  alluded  to  and  the 
gr(  w; : ..  [iresent  were  asked  if  they  felt 
satls'Ic.,!  to  leave  our  interests  almost  en¬ 
tirely  t:>  men  not  vitally  interested  in 
farnrlu  f.  In  New  .Tcrsf'y  with  14  agri- 
cultu;-.  !  counties,  only  five  men  could  be 
count  .1  on  as  farmers.  Farmers  should 
wake  U-)  and  look  out  for  their  interests, 
as  ot'  :•  lines  of  industry  are  doing, 
(kuniu  ;  down  to  our  aims  at  this  time, 
our  la^v..  abroad  were  referred  to  and  we 
wer(‘  told  how  well  they  were  showing 
their  efficiency,  even  if  at  liome  we  had 
given  t';era  little  credit  for  their  ability. 
Tlu'y  '.^doing  their  bit  to  make  the 
world  :  ’  ’e  for  democracy i  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  a  ■  s,  are  w'e  who  are  here  at  home 
doing  Y.'I  at  we  should  to  make  it  sane? 


If  we  do  not  do  our  part  in  getting  rid  of 
the  rumshop  and  other  tike  evils,  when 
they  come  biick  they  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  old  conditions.  ■  While  we  may  not 
have  reached  the  bottom  of  our  troubles 
yet,  the  future  holds  great  opportunities 
for  food  production,  as  the  world  will  be 
bare  of  supplies,  and  farmers  were  ad¬ 
vised  to  be  up  and  doing,  ready  for  what 
comes  to  us. 

The  exercises  were  appropriately  closed 
by  [latriotic  songs,  one  composed  by  the 
singer,  Kev.  William  Grumm,  pastor  of 
the  I\Iethodist  Church  in  Glassboro,  the 
audience  joining  in  the  “iitar  lipangled 
Ibinuer”  at  the  end.  ir. 


Country-wide  Produce  Conditions 

Potatoes  turned  downward  about  the 
first  of  the  mouth,  although  receipts  were 
declining  and  the  carlot  movement  was 
less  than  the  corresponding  time  last 
year.  Growers  in  shipping  sections  are 
getting  about  $3.50  per  barrel.  Ea.st 
year  in  August  they  were  getting  $3. 
sometimes  less,  and  two  years  ago  still 
less.  One  reason  for  the  recent  decline 
is  the  incerasing  supply  of  nearby  early 
stock  in  the  North.  A  great  deal  of  it 
does  not  figure  in  carlot  statements,  but  it 
helps  fill  the  market.  Another  may 
possibly  be  the  ])rosi>ect  of  another  large 
potato  crop.  Official  production  running 
fairly  close  to  last  year’s  tremendous 
totiil,  is  enough  to  chill  the  market  en¬ 
thusiasm.  But  the  plan  to  increa.se  use  of 
potatoes  instead  of  flour,  and  the  export 
of  machine-dried  potatoes  may  do  much 
to  take  care  of  the  crop  without  letting 
the  jirice  break  too  far.  T.ow  prices  an¬ 
other  year  would  pretty  nearly  ruin  a 
good  many  growers.  Costs  are  so  that 
the  risk  in  raising  a  large  acreage  of  any¬ 
thing  is  much  greater  than  it  used  to  be. 

Tlie  new  Northern  onion  crop  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  matter  of  intere.st  once  more.  The 
Connecticut  Valley  section  is  turning 
them  out  at  the  rate  of  400  to  GOO  bushels 
])er  acre.  Prices  so  far  look  jiretty  w('ll. 
.Tersi'y  yellow  onions  .have  been  selling 
around  ,$2  per  buslu*!  in  New  York. 

Those  Nortlu'rn  tonmto  growers  who 
W('re  worrying  about  the  size  and  earliness 
of  the  crop,  have  been  doing  (piite  well, 
after  all.  The  Southern  ami  Southwest¬ 
ern  crojis  were  also  early  and  ac'commo- 
datingly  got  out  of  the  way  iu  time  fur 
the  heav.v  shiinnents  from  New  .Jersey 
and  Maryland.  Pidces  have  rangi'd  at 
$2  to  $3  per  bushel  in  large  Northern 
cities.  New  .Ti'rsey  Ims  been  shipping 
about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  movement. 

The  Southwest  has  been  siqiplying  most 
of  the  cantaloupes  Lately  and  at  good 
prices,  ranging  $3  to  $<>  per  crate.  INIost 
of  the  fancy  stock  went  to  New  York 
and  brought  top  price's.  Watermelons 
came  mostly  from  the  Southwest,  the 
Carolinas  leading,  but  the  shipping  .season 
is  passing  its  height  and  prices,  are  mov¬ 
ing  up  again,  passing  $400  per  carload 
iu  some  markets. 

Early  Northern  pi'aches  luive  been 
bringing  $1  to  $1.25  per  cnite  in  large 
cities.  This  price  is  lower  than  Southern 
peaches  which  .sold  $3  to  $4  for  carriers 
holding  twice  as  much  as  Northern  crate 
or  hamper.  But  the  Northern  peaches  SO 
far  are  of  the  small,  early  varieties. 

Cabbage  from  Ohio  and  Iowa  is  bring¬ 
ing  ,$50  to  ,$7,5  [x'r  ton  in  the  Western 
and  Southwestern  cities  comitared  with 
$20  last  year  in  August.  California  fruit, 
1,000  to  2,000  c:irs  i)er  week,  is  quite  a 
prominent  market  feature.  G.  B.  F. 

New  York  Fairs — 1918 

Aug.  20-23 — St.  Lawrence  Co.,  Gou- 
verneur. 

Aug.  20-2.3, — Orange  Co.,  Middletown. 

Aug.  20-23 — Warren  Co..  Warrensburg. 

Aug.  30-23 — Wyoming  Co.,  Warsaw. 

Aug.  24-27. — Tompkins  Co.,  Trumans- 
hurg. 

Ang.  27-30 — AVashington  Co.,  Fort 
Edward. 

Aug.  27-.30 — Chenango  Co.,  Norwich. 

Aug.  27-30 — Steuben  Co.,  Ilornell. 

Aug.  28-.31 — Monroe  Co.,  Brockport. 

Sept.  2-G — Cattaraugus  Co.,  Tattle 
Valley. 

Sei)t.  2-7 — IVIonroe  Co.,  Bochester. 

Sept.  '.3-G — Washington  Co.,  Cambridge. 

Sejit.  ,3-0 — E.ssex  Co.,  AVestport. 

Sept.  .3-G — Broome  Co.,  AVhitney  l*oint. 

S('pt.  0-1,3 — -Clinton  Co.,  Pbittsburg. 

Sept.  0-14 — New  York  State  Fair. 
Syrjicuse. 

Sept.  10-1,3 — Ri'iissebicr  Co.,  Na.ssau. 

Sept.  10-1.3 — Alleghany  Co..  Cuba. 

Sei)t.  11-14 — Orleans  Co..  Albion. 

Sept.  lG-10— Y’ates  Co..  Penn  Yan. 

Sept.  17-21 — Gene.see  Co.,  Batavia. 

Sept.  17-20 — Oneidsi  Co.,  Boonville. 

Sept.  17-20 — Suffolk  Co..  Riverhead. 

Sept.  10-21 — Ontario  Oo.,  Canandai¬ 
gua. 

Sei)t.  23-27 — Schoharie  Co.,  Cobleskill. 

Sept.  23-25 — Otsego  Co.,  Richfield 
Springs. 

Sept.  2-1-2G — Seneca  Co.,  AViiterloo. 

Sept.  24-27 — Erie  Co..  Hamburg. 

Sept.  25-27 — Oneida  Co.,  Affirnon. 

Sept  2G-28 — AVayne  Co.,  Palmyra. 

Sept.  30-Oct.  8 — Oneida  Co..  Rome. 

Oct.  1-4— Chemung  Co.,  Elmira. 

Oct.  1-4 — Rensselaer  Co..  Troy. 

Oct.  2-4 — AAYiyne  Co.,  Lyons. 


“Have  you  found  a  place  in  the  country 
to  spend  your  vacation  this  Summer?” 
“No,”  replied  Mr.  Glipprng.  “I  have 
made  inquiries,  but  I  don’t  believe  there 
is  a  farm  In  America  where  there  will  be 
enough  loafing  done  this  Summer  to  en¬ 
able  a  person  of  my  disposition  to  loll  all 
day  in  a  hammock  and  e.scape  criticism.” 
— Birmingham  Age-IIerald. 
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Metallic  Cartridges 

for  Shooting  Right 


STILL  -  HUNTING stalking  your  game,  like  _ 

sportsman  —  appeals  as  strongly  as  ever  to  tke  man. 
wLo  13  all  man.  But  to  bring  borne  venison  it  is  necessary 
nowadays  to  sboot  right,  at  tbe  first  opportunity  —  it 
may  be  tbe  last. 

Wben  tbat  well  earned  cbance ,  comes,  be  ready  witb  a 
Remington  UMC  Big  Game  Rifle  (  either  pump  action 
repeater  or  tbe  autoloading  model),  made  to  sboot  right. 
Has  tbe  speed,  tbe  accuracy  and  tbe  punch  to  do 
its  work  quick  and  clean. 

Easy  to  shoot  because  fit,  balance  and  design  are  right  —  no 
lever  or  bolt  to  blindly  grab  and  wildly  yank,  your  hands 
stay  right  for  shooting — handles  nicely  and  is  comfortable  to 
carry  —  simple,  strong  and  reliable. 

To  complete  tXe  shooting  comhination,  buy  Remington 

UMC  metallic  cartridges,  for  years  the  right  choice  for  use 
in  all  kinds  of  rifles  all  over  the  world.  AVhen  improvements 
are  made  in  metallics.  Remington  UMC  makes  them  first. 

Sold  iy  Hardware  and  Snorting  Goods  Dealers  in  Vour  drearest  Town 

Clean  and  oil  your  gun  with  REM  OIL,  the  combina- 
tioa  Powder  Solvent,  Lubricant  and  Rust  Preventive 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION 
METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO.,  luc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and  A.mmunition  in  the  World 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Are  Given  to  Students  of 

Agriculture 

in  the 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

by  the 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works 

Full  particulars  on  application 
to  the  Dean.  College  of 
Agriculture 

UNIVERSITY  of  NOTRE  DAME 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana 
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today  for 
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IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  395  Howard  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


SPOTTING  SLACKER  SOILS 


v/ithTheSimplexSoil  TestingMa- 
chine.  Every  available  acre  must 
be  made  to  yield  to  its  full  capaci¬ 
ty,  if  the  United  States  and 
our  Allies  are  to  Win  the  War. 

Many  soils  fall  short  of  their 
full  production  capacity,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  Sour  or  Ac  id. 

This  is  overcome  in  a  few 
minutes  by  testim?  yoursoil 
withTAe  Simplex  Soil  Test¬ 
ing  Machine,  which  shows 
the  amount  of  lime,  and  _ 
ground  limestone,  soils  contain.and  if  lacking,  require.i. 


Write  for  free  folder  today,  and 
begin  saving  money  and  labor. 


SIMPLEX  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Oept.253H2  Woodsboro.  Md. 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 


Don't  throw  away  asini^bag 
hoy'ra  worth  money  to  you.  Tne^aro 
way  up  now,  Caah  in  on  all  you  have, 
lut  bo  Buro  you  sfot  our  prices  boioro 
ou  Bellaainglo  one.  We  jfuaranteomost 
iberal  grading.  Over  20  years  in  buai- 
losa  ia  your  aaatiranco  of  a  square  deal 
very  time.  Wo  buy  any  quanti^. 

Preifirht  paid  on  all  ohipmonts  to 
Verthan.  Find  out  what  real  oatoaiao 
ion  la.  Write,  atatina  what  you  hav*. 

WERTHAN  BAG  CO.  j 
66  Dock  St.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  Jj 
Breach  otneae;  Haucloa  and  Waclwilla 


WCHEST 

Empty 

Sags 


Capacity^ 
About 
v2Bu. 
^Per  Hr. 


U  Ship- 
r  ping 
Weight 
About 
40  Lbs. 


A  Year 
To  Pay 


FREE 


Book  of  Farm 
Necessities 

Shows  wonder¬ 
ful  bargains  in 
cream  separa¬ 
tors,  drills,  cul¬ 
tivators.  saw 
frames,  circu¬ 
lar  saws,  feed 
cookcrs.in- 
cubators. 
brooders 
paints. roo; 
mg.ctc.  Write 
for  copy, 


Pay  Nothing 

Vatu  60  Days 

Send  no  money— just  mail  coupon— and  we  will  semi 
you  this  strong,  durable  Majestic  Hand  Feed  Grinder 
for  Table  Meal  and  Poultry  Feed,  for  30  days'  free 
use.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  make  first  small  pay¬ 
ment  in  60  days  and  take  a  full  year  to  pay.  It  not 
satisfactory,  return  it  in  30  days  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways. 

HAND  FEED  Grinder 

For  Table  Meal  (All  Grains)  and  Poultry  Feed 

Has  special  universal  grindinsf  plates  which  are 
quickly  and  easily  adjusted  for  fine  or  coarse  grind¬ 
ing.  Burrs  made  of  y—  —  —  ■  -  — 

_ri^diy  tested  and  ,  MiIE  HARTMAN  CO. 

inspected,  Grin^  /  4549  taSallo  Street 

fine  ta  ble  meal  •  jjgO  Chicago.  111. 

corn  wheat  r?e  or'  /  Send  Feed  Grinder  Ho.  tSaTMABO. 
any  ot  her  rt^in-  '  If  satisfactory,  I  will  pay  $1.10  iu 
Bamo Crains coarsQ*  /  SOdays,  balance  in  6  payments  of 
and  also  dry  bpne,  / 

shells,  etc!,  for  /  -  f"'.'  • 

poultry.  See  cou-  /  , 
pen  for  price  and  '  ■ 
our  liberal  year-to-pay  terms. 


isfactory,  will  return  in  30  days  and 
you  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 


SEND^ 


/ 


/' 


Name  . 


only  coupon— no  money— wo  will 
ship  me  grinder  on  me  au  aays'  tree  trial— and  give  you  a  year 
to  pay  if  you  keep  it.  No  fairer  offer  ever  made.  Send  now. 

If  you  don’t  order  grinder  send  post  card  for  bigiFree  Catalog.  / 

The  Hartman  Co.°^“!2mGh7e/4  > 


Address, 


Nearest !sbippingr  point. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Farm  Bukkau  Exct'ksion. — On  Sat¬ 
urday,  August  o,  the  Bergen  County 
Farm  Bureau  held  its  annual  excursion. 
Time  was  when  farmers  thought  they 
must  go  to  Coney  Island,  or  to  some 
I)icnie.  in  order  to  get  an  outing.  Coney 
Island  used  tip  their  money  without  a 
fair  bargain,  while  they  usually  ate  too 
much  at  the  picnic.  In  those  days  no  one 
seemt'd  to  think  that  we  could  find  enter- 
tiiinment  and  instruction  right  on  our 
own  farms  if  we  go  at  it  right.  The  car 
has  made  it  pos.sible  to  get  around  and 
the  Fitrm  Btireau  has  given  the  organiza¬ 
tion  needed  to  put  such  things  over.  We 
have  in  L.  F.  Merrill,  our  Farm  Bureau 
agent,  a  fine  organizer,  and  his  work 
shows  in  individual  and  cooperative  im- 
jirovenient  all  over  the  county.  I  doubt 
if  there  is  a  farmer  left  who  will  not 
admit  that  our  Farm  Bureau  has  helped 
the  county,  for  Mr.  Merrill  has  suc- 
c(*eded  in  carrying  the  idea  of  coopera¬ 
tion  out  into  the  highways  and  byways. 

Thk  Trip.  —  So  about  loO  people 
started  from  the  court  house  and  went 
spinning  along  the  road  from  one  plac'e 
to  another — stopping  now  and  then  to 
g<“t  out  and  look  at  crops  or  tools.  It 
required  a  triji  of  this  sort  to  realize  how 
this  “commuter's  county”  has  risen  to 
the  call  for  food.  Most  of  our  land  is 
now  high-priced,  and  we  have  all  the 
labor  disadvantages  which  are  found  close 
to  a  big  city.  Yet  Bergen  County  will 
}ji’oduce  far  more  food  this  year  than  ever 
before.  This  does  not  mean  such  a  large 
increase  in  bread  and  meat,  though  both 
grain  and  live  stock  are  coming  up.  Our 
food  crops  are  sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  gar¬ 
den  truck  and  fruit.  Your  Western  grain 
farmer  with  his  big  fields  of  wheat  or 
corn  and  his  flocks  and  herds  may  think 
we  are  not  helj)ing  much,  but  every  ear 
of  sweet  corn  takes  the  place  of  three 
slices  of  bread,  and  thousands  of  people, 
during  the  Summer,  practically  live  on 
tomatoes  and  vegetables.  So  we  are 
learning  to  grow  the  food  which  is  best 
adapted  to  our  soil,  and  which  buys  the 
most  money  per  unit  of  labor.  That  is 
the  big  lesson  which  all  farm  sections 
must  learn.  One  reason  why  some  com¬ 
munities  fall  behind  is  because  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  a  class  of  food  which 
other  sections  can  produce  cheaper  or 
better. 

CoMixG  AND  Going. — We  have  seen 
this  work  out  both  ways  in  this  country. 
Years  ago,  before  the  meat  business  went 
into  the  hands  of  monopolies,  our  farmers 
would  buy  steers  and  feed  them  through 
the  Winter  on  cornstalks  and  grain.  The 
local  butcher  would  buy  them  and 
slaughter  for  local  consumption.  There 
was  a  little  money  in  it.  and  this  work 
j)rovid<‘d  manure  for  garden  crops.  With 
the  pas.sing  of  the  local  butcher  shop  this 
steer-feeding  failed  and  for  many  years 
the  plan  of  stock-keeping  did  not  appeal 
to  our  farmers.  Now  it  is  coming  back 
once  more,  but  this  time  it  means  winter¬ 
ing  heifers  or  dry  cows.  This  kind  of 
cattle  can  be  bought  in  the  North  where 
stock  is  cheaper  than  here.  The  stalks 
of  sweet  corn  may  be  fed  through  the 
Winter,  with  some  grain,  and  in  the 
.Spring  the  cow  on  full  milk  can  be  sold 
to  a  dairyman,  who  usually,  on  our  high- 
priced  land,  will  not  find  it  i)rontable  to 
rai.se  his  own  cows  or  winterdry  stock. 
A  good  cow,  handled  in  this  way,  will 
usually  pay  better  than  the  old-time  steer, 
and  will  turn  the  stalks  into  manure. 
One  of  the  farms  vi.sited  on  this  trip  has 
150  acres  of  sweet  corn  this  year,  .and 
you  can  imagine  the  income  from  feeding 
these  .stalks  to  a  carload  of  dry  cows  and 
heifers.  Some  years  ago  most  of  our 
farmers  raised  melons  and  found  them 
profitable.  Now  you  will  not  find  an 
acre  of  melons.  The  blight  and  wilt  dis¬ 
ease  became  very  bad.  and  growers  in 
Colorado  and  the  South  organized  and 
learned  how  to  ship  and  market  in  large 
Quantities.  Thus,  ivhen  one  of  our  farm¬ 
ers  went  to  market  with  a  barreFof  mel¬ 
ons,  he  would  find  every  store  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  mixed  fruit  of  uniform  appear¬ 
ance  and  high  qimlity.  With  a  crop  of 
this  sort  thorough  organization  2,000 
miles  away  will  beat  individualism  right 
in  the  shadow  of  the  market.  So  our 
farmers  on  their  high-priced  land  must 
know  what  is  going  on  and  be  prepared 
to  change  their  crops  and  methods  quickly 
if  need  be.  The  Farm  Bureair  gives  us 
a  chance  to  get  together  to  study  these 
things  and  the  organization  enables  us 
to  pa.ss  the  information  around  in  such 
a  way  that  our  farmers  will  believe  it 
and  give  it  a  trial. 

Tractor  vs.  IIok. — One  of  the  most 
impressive  things  about  this  trip  was  a 
mighty  contrast  between  what  we  may  call 
extensive  and  intensive  farming.  Those 
of  you  who  have  travelled  by  rail  west 
from  New  York  will  recall  the  great 


stretches  of  salt  marsh  surrounding  the 
Hackensack  and  Passaic  rivers.  Here 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  flat  soil  as 
rich  in  plant  food  as  the  famous  meadows 
of  Holland,  yet  .so  saturated  with  salt 
from  the  sea  water  that  it  produces  noth¬ 
ing  but  salt  hay  and  cattails.  At  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley,  just  below 
Hackensack,  this  marsh  land  ri.ses  a  little 
so  as  to  give  drainage  down  to  the  river. 
I’art  of  it  has  formed  in  little  ridges  of 
dry  land  and  on  this  farmers  who  learned 
how  to  handle  such  land  in  Europe  are 
growing  great  crops  of  vegetables  by  hand 
culture.  Below  these  ridges  the  ui)per 
j)art  of  the  swamp  has  lain  for  year.s 
I)roducing  little  beside  mos<iuitoes  and 
tough  gra.ss  and  bushes.  The  mosquitoes 
were  and  are  of  a  superior  breed — genuine 
“.Jersey  birds.”  In  the  ooze  and  mud 
of  that  swamp,  they  hardened  their 
muscles  and  sharpened  their  bills  and 
sailed  out  seeking  adventure.  If  they 
could  only  find  some  human  suffering 
from  malaria  how  they  did  pounce  upon 
him  and  pump  a  few  germs  out  of  his 
blood.  Then  with  a  fiendish  desire  to 
spread  evil  abroad  they  would  seek  some 
healthy  human  and  punch  a  little  malari.a 
into  him.  That  was  about  all  that  New 
.Tersey  society  got  out  of  this  swamp  un¬ 
til  the  State  declare<l  war  upon  the 
mosquito.  Thorough  drainage  took  the 
water  from  this  soil  and  that  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  the  mosquitoes  to  breed. 

A  Giant  at  Work. — On  our  farm  bu¬ 
reau  excursion  we  drove  in  our  cars 
through  this  swamp,  where  formerly  no 
man  would  venture  in  a  wet  season.  On 
a  spot  where,  I  am  told,  30  years  ago, 


a  man  was  stung  by  mosquitoes  until  he 
was  driven  insane,  a  great  tractor  was 
at  work  turning  the  black  soil  over  in 
great  dark  slices.  This  land  had  been 
drained  by  open  ditches  until  it  was  not 
wet,  but  what  you  would  call  “spongy” 
to  the  feet.  It  was  covered  with  weeds 
and  rushes  (which  stood  higher  than  my 
head)  and  blueberiw  and  other  bushes 
about  waist  high.  These  last  were  nailed 
and  clinched  into  the  ground  by  long 
twisting  roots  as  large  as  your  thumb. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  horses  could  have 
worked  there  comfortably.  Two  or  thi*ee 
yoke  of  cattle  working  together  might 
have  broken  through  those  roots  with  a 
faii’-sized  plow,  but  it  was  no  job  for 
old-time  power.  A  big  tractor  with 
caterpillar  tread  was  at  work  on  this 
soil,  pulling  five  plows  behind  it.  It 
walked  off  through  that  soil,  leaving  a 
strip  over  six  feet  wide  behind  it  thor¬ 
oughly  plowed.  Weeds,  bushes,  sod — all 
were  tucked  out  of  sight — nothing  to  be 
seen  but  the  bottoms  of  the  furrows, 
black  and  fat  with  the  accumulation  of 
centuries  of  decay.  Left  to  itself  very 
likely  some  of  those  who  follow  us  in  the 
far  future  would  utilize  this  as  peat  or 
co'al.  Now  it  will  be  used  as  plant  food 
to  produce  grain  and  vegetables.  I  think 
this  use  will  extend  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  Hudson,  until  this  old  mosquito  pest 

lie  will  be  made  to  produce  as  much 
food  as  an  entire  State  the  size  of  Dela¬ 
ware  I 

The  Contrast. — After  seeing  this  fear¬ 
ful  gasoline  giant  at  work  we  went  on  for 
a  short  distance  and  saw  tin'  other  side 
of  the  jiicture.  This  was  a  comparatively 
small  farm  on  a  little  higher  ground 
worked  by  hand  power.  For  example, 
one  field  had  been  in  early  lettuce  or 
beets.  These  had  been  taken  out  and 
celery  put  in.  Between  each  two  rows 
of  celery  were  two  rows  of  spinach.  It 
will  all  be  kept  clean  by  hand  and  wheel 
hoe,  and  later  rye  can  be  seeded  to  plow 
under  as  a  cover  crop  if  needed.  This 
black  soil  does  not  suffer  greatly  from 
drought  if  well  handled,  and  year  after 
year  these  gardeners  will  take  from  three 
acres  far  more  than  many  farmers  further 
back  can  get  from  the  entire  farm.  A 
great  motor  truck  on  this  farm  hauls  the 
stuff’  away.  It  could  make  three  or  four 
trips  inside  of  24  hours  if  necessary.  No 
greater  contrast  could  be  presented  than 
the  giant  tractor  down  in  the  swamp 
smashing  its  way  through  that  rich 
“virgin”  soil,  and  this  smaller  farm  just 
a  little  higher  above  the  water  level,  and 
cultivated  by  hand  power!  Can  the  little 
farm  live  and  hold  its  own  by  the  side 
of  the  giant? 

What  Is  Comi.ng. — The  great  majority 
of  the  farmers  who  went  on  this  trip 
came  out  of  the  higher  land  back  from 


the  river  among  the  hills,  A  few  of  them 
may  own  100  acres  of  land,  but  most  of 
them  would  average  50  acres  or  less  of 
cultivated  soil.  Their  land  has  been  un¬ 
der  cultivation  for  150  years  or  more. 
Not  more  than  two  or  three  of  them 
could  work  a  tractor  to  advantage.  They 
are  obliged  to  spend  heavily  for  fertilizer 
and  manure,  and  they  are  all  short  of 
help.  You  may  imagine,  therefore,  that 
it  was  a  very  thoughtful  group  of  farmers 
who  followed  that  tractor  up  and  down 
the  marsh,  and  kicked  into  that  black 
soil  as  it  turned  away  from  the  plow ! 
What  effect  will  the  opening  of  this  great 
tract  of  land  have  upon  the  business  of 
our  smaller  farm.s — back  among  the  hills? 
Everyone  of  us  realized  that  this  black 
soil  contains  about  as  much  nitrogen  as 
the  stable  manure  hauled  out  from  New 
York.  This  nitrogen  is  not  yet  available, 
but  lime  and  culture  will  bring  it  out. 
When  this  great  tract  is  fully  limed  and 
drained  and  workeil  it  will  produce  all 
the  crops  we  are  now  growing,  and  it 
will  be  like  the  great,  fully  organized  fac¬ 
tory  in  competition  wtih  the  little  two- 
man  shop  back  at  the  hill  water  power. 
I  think  some  of  these  farmers  were  think¬ 
ing  of  what  became  of  the  little  factories 
and  shops  they  knew  as  boys !  With  all 
this  great  tract  of  rich  land  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  good  roads  and  a  truck  service  with 
a  tunnel  under  the  river,  what  is  to  be¬ 
come  of  the  50-acre  farmer  with  light 
.soil  :ind  limiti'd  <-apital.  a  dozen  miles 
further  from  market?  Can  he  hold  up 
his  end?  That,  I  take  it,  is  to  be  the 
greatest  question  in  farming  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  for  I  believe  that  after  the  war  there 


will  be  a  concentration  of  production  on 
thousands  of  acres  near  our  large  markets 
on  land  up  to  this  time  unused !  I  think 
we  must  look  the  .situation  right  in  the 
face,  as  I  shall  try  to  do  next  week. 

H.  W.  c. 


War  Saving  Stamps  and  Wheel  Hoe 

I  notice  that  The  B.  N.-Y.  calls  for 
experiences  in  earning  money  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  War  Savings  Stamps,  and  that 
reference  is  made  to  the  popular  im¬ 
pression  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  farm 
women  and  girls  to  earn  any  real  cash 
for  this  or  similar  purposes.  I  have  had 
(luite  a  varied  experience  in  both  city 
and  country  conditions,  and  I  would  em¬ 
phatically  say  that  given  the  essentials 
of  time,  moderate  strength'  and  a  simple 
equipment,  the  country  woman’s  or 
girl's  chances  are  far  superior  to  those 
of  city  women  for  earning  spending 
money.  If  the  city  woman  wants  to  earn 
anything  she  generally  has  to  sacrifice 
her  entire  time  to  her  work,  and  give  ex- 
jicting  service,  dress  expensively  while  at 
work,  and  in  the  end  has  not  much  to 
show  for  her  effort. 

Good  land  for  the  growing  of  special 
garden  crops  that  one  knows  to  be  easily 
salable  is  to  be  had  almost  anywhere  in 
the  country  at  very  little  or  no  expense 
for  rent.  Plenty  of  fertilizer,  a  good  hand 
hoe,  a  few  seeds,  a  knowledge  of  grow¬ 
ing  things,  and  attention  for  brief  pei  iods 
of  time  when  the  efforts  will  count  most, 
and  a  good  crop  is  assured.  Perhaps  an 
account  of  the  various  plans  in  operatio.. 
here  this  year  for  raising  money  for  war 
savings,  for  personal  expenses,  music, 
special  gjirdening  and  nature  literature 
and  other  wants  peculiar  to  young  boys, 
will  be  of  interest.  My  young  son  of 
twelve  years  has  always  been  much  in¬ 
terested  in  gardening.  He  has  an  inter¬ 
esting  garden  library  and  has  had  a  small 
garden  for  several  years  pa.st,  and  has 
grown  things  for  the  children’s  exhibit  at 
our  county  fairs.  This  year  he  has  be¬ 
come  a  real  gardener  with  two  plots  of 
generous  size  under  his  sole  care.  He  be¬ 
gan  the  season  with  a  hotbed.  He  hung 
over  this  new  attraction  in  the  early  days 
of  Spring  with  almost  alnsurd  interest. 
It  furnished  him  with  early  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  plants  that  now,  the  third 
week  in  July,  have  heads  of  a  size  almost 
ready  for  market ;  beets  and  carrots  for 
early  transplanting,  and  the.se  now  being 
big  enough  to  begin  to  use  or  sell ;  fine 
tomato  plants  and  sugar-beet  plants  that 
will  furnish  him  good-sized  beets  for  a 
displ.ay  of  beets  and  IhsT  syrup  for  bis 
fair  exhibit.  Besides  this  he  has  made 
a  few  rows  of  early  Golden  Bantam  sweet 
corn  now  in  tassel,  crookneck  squashes 
nearly  big  enough  to  cook  or  sell,  kohl- 
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rabi  and  string  beans  that  have  been  big 
enough  for  a  week  past,  and  a  nice  plot 
of  popcorn. 

Two  years  ago  he  sold  two  barrels  of 
potato  onion  sets  at  six  cents  a  pound, 
netting  him  .$15  for  the  lot.  This  Spring 
he  had  about  the  same  amount  of  sets 
that  he  had  the  year  he  grew  the  two 
barrels  and  was  offered  10c  a  pound  for 
them  by  our  local  seed.sman.  The  latter 
was  retailing  them  at  ,30c  a  quart,  so  the 
youngster  decided  not  to  sell  but  to  plant 
them  all.  He  expects  two  to  three  bar¬ 
rels  of  sets  this  Fall  and  will  sell  some 
of  them  for  pickling  onions  at  10  cents 
to  15  cents  a  quart.  At  a  conservative 
estimate  these  sets  ought  to  bring  him  in 
$.30  or  thereabouts  if  marketed  properly. 

He  can  sell  any  kind  of  well-grown 
garden  stuff  at  the  new  public  market  of 
our  little  home  city,  six  miles  away.  At 
this  time  of  year  the  market  is  open  on 
Saturdays  only,  but  will  soon  be  open  on 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays.  Popcorn  will 
always  bring  at  least  $1  a  bushel,  and 
this  year  will  be  much  higher. 

He  has  entered  his  garden  in  a  war 
garden  contest  for  school  children,  and  on 
the  strength  of  his  having  won  about  $.50 
in  fair  premiums  la.st  year  with  garden 
and  school  exhibits,  it  is  safe  to  say  he 
will  do  equally  well,  probably  better  this 
year.  Besides  his  own  garden  project  he 
has  been  of  considerable  help  to  me  with 
some  plans  of  my  own.  These  included 
four  long  rows  of  early  potatoes  that  had 
been  exposed  to  the  light  since  early  in 
March  and  were  planted  April  10.  They 
came  up  very  quickly,  and  made  a  won¬ 
derful  set  of  new  potatoes.  We  began 
digging  them  .Inly  1,  and  could  have  sold 
the  entire  crop  at  .$3  per  bushel.  We 
preferred  to  make  other  use  of  them,  how’- 
ever.  I’.art  of  these  potatoes  were  Stray 
Beauty  or  Bliss  Triumph,  said  to  be  the 
only  potato  that  has  ever  successfully 
produced  a  second  crop  the  same  season 
in  this  county.  At  the  time  we  began 
digging  the  new  ones  we  planted  a  second 
crop  of  old  seed  that  had  been  exposed 
to  the  sun  a  week  or  two  right  between 
the  rows  of  tl\e  first  crop,  using  a  good 
tablespoonful  of  acid  phosphate  in  each 
hill,  well  stirred  into  the  soil.  This  was 
also  done  at  the  first  planting.  The  soil 
is  a  good  loam  and  had  a  generous  coat 
of  niiinure  before  planting. 

The  second  planting  is  now  beginning 
to  come  up.  It  will  require  care  not  to 
trample  them  when  digging  the  remainder 
of  the  first  crop,  and  they  will  have  to  be 
sprayed  with  a  hand  sprayer,  with  home¬ 
made  Bordeaux  mixture  to  prevent  blight. 
But  we  think  they  will  be  worth  the 
trouble.  The  fact  that  they  were  earlier 
than  any  other  potatoes  in  this  .section 
seemed  to  make  the  work  easier  for  both 
of  us,  and  it  is  always  the  early  products 
of  any  sort  that  get  the  good  prices. 
This  boy.  or  any  other  boy,  who  is  shown 
how  to  do  a  thing  really  well,  will  enjoy 
the  doing.  The  other  day  when  he  came 
in  from  his  garden  with  a  pailful  of  fine 
big  new  potatoes  and  another  of  string 
beans  he  pas.sed  three  carpenters  from 
town  who  were  working  on  our  barn. 
One  wanted  to  buy  a  bushel,  and  each  of 
the  others  wanted  a  peck  of  the  potatoes 
and  the  boy’s  pride  in  his  produce  was 
quite  genuine.  We  are  also  growing  a 
plot  of  sugar  beets  for  syrup  for  home 
cooking  purposes. 

Another  partnership  project  he  is  help¬ 
ing  me  with  is  a  half  acre  of  yellow-eye 
wax  beans.  We  are  growing  these  for 
seed,  having  had  fine  luck  with  a  similar 
though  smaller  plot  last  year.  These 
will  be  thrashed  this  Fall  and  will  fur¬ 
nish  busy  work  after  other  jobs  are  out 
of  the  way  in  handpicking  them.  Last 
year  we  sold  such  beans  for  seed,  testing 
practically  100  per  cent  in  a  germinating 
test,  at  .$10.80  per  bushel.  We  choose 
this  variety  because  they  are  earlier, 
hardier,  and  better  yielders  than  any 
other  bean  we  know  of.  The  pod  is  a 
white  wax  string  bean  that  is  also  in 
good  demand  as  a  market  string  bean. 
As  a  little  experiment  we  have  planted 
•a  few  pinto  beans  also  this  year,  to  see 
if  they  can  hold  their  own  in  this  climate 
with  f  is  valuable  yellow-eye  bean. 
The’’  aie  natives  of  the  Southwest,  ami 
are  there  grown  more  cheaply  than  New 
York  State  beans  can  be  grown.  We 
want  to  know  if  this  is  becau.se  they  are 
more  prolific,  or  if  it  is  due  to  other 
conditions. 

But  the  thing  I  want  to  speak  most 
emphatically  about  is  the  part  the  wheel- 
hoc  plays  in  all  our  garden  work.  I 
have  very  little  time  for  out-of-door  woi'k 
myself.  My  son  goes  to  school,  takes  his 
weekly^  lesson  in  music,  helps  his  father 
with  light  team  work  very  frequently, 
and  is  the  only  boy  on  the  farm  to  do 
chores  or  errands.  Were  it  not  for  this 
valuable  time-sav<w  in  gardening  we  could 
never  accomplish  a  .sixth  as  much  as  we 
are  now  doing.  Ours  is  a  big,  single¬ 
wheel  hoe  with  small  plow,  cultivator, 
blade  for  cutting  the  weeds  off  near  the 
surface,  and  a  weeder — -all  quickly  ex¬ 
changed  or  adjusted  as  needed.  Both 
the  boy  and  I  operate  it.  It  cost  .$.')  5tl 
a  few  years  ago  and  is  as  good  now  iis 
new,  as  it  has  been  well  cared  for.  By 
using  this  often,  getting  close  up  to  the 
plants,  but  one  hand  weeding  of  most  of 
our  garden  stuff  has  been  necessary.  We 
take  all  of  the  care  of  the  family  garden, 
too.  iind  have  never  had  so  good  a  one 
as  this  year,  and  no  horse  or  man  has 
been  near  it  since  it  was  harrowed  in  the 
Spring.  By  all  means  get  a  wheel-hoe. 
It  means  a  bigger  and  better  garden  and 
a  great  saving  of  time  and  strength. 

MOTHER  OF  YOUNG  GARDENER. 


A  Job  of  Fixing  Up  Around  the  House  and  Yard 
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Lifting  Narcissi  for  Division 

What  is  the  object  in  drying  Narcissi 
and  jonquil  roots?  I  have  a  lot  that 
have  been  in  the  ground  several  years 
and  have  increased  so  that  I  want  to  sep¬ 
arate  them.  Would  it  he  better  to  dry 
them,  or  replant  them  as  I  take  them  up? 
They  are  in  the  edge  of  a  woods  where 
they  bloom  very  well  each  year.  A.  n. 

Stamford,  Conu^ 

Narcissi  should  be  left  in  the  ground 
until  the  foliage  naturally  dies  down, 
when  they  may  he  lifted,  divided  and  re¬ 
planted  without  further  drying.  INIany 
of  them,  especi.ally  the  Poeticus  class,  be¬ 
gin  to  make  roots  immediately  after  the 
top  growth  is  dead.  Tulips  and  hyacinths 
ripen  better  when  they  are  lifted  and 
dried  off  before  replanting,  and  there  is 
the  additional  convenience  of  removing 
them  to  replace  them  with  Summer  bed¬ 
ding  plants.  In  this  case  the  Narcissi 
may  be  taken  up,  divided,  and  then  re¬ 
planted  at  once,  as  the  space  is  not  needed 
for  other  plant.s.  Where  Darwin  tulips 
are  grown  in  the  herbaceous  border  we 
only  lift  them  for  division,  and  replant 
without  drying  off,  like  the  Narcissi,  but 
with  hyacinths  and  the  tulips  this  com¬ 
plete  ripening  is  necessary  for  best  results 
in  bloom. 

Controlling  Cutworms 

How  are  cutworms  proi)agated  and  how 
combated?  We  have  an  epidemic  of  them 
here  this  season,  and  some  men  have  had 
to  replant  their  beans  the  second  time. 
They  are  also  destroying  the  onions  and 
all  small  garden  truck.  In  some  bean 
hills  we  find  from  five  to  1.5  worms.  As 
there  are  bean  fields  here  from  20  to  150 
acres  we  cannot  do  much  trying  to  dig 
them  out  to  kill  by  hand.  E.  G.  o. 

Cutworms  are  the  larvm  of  certain 
night-flying  moths,  'which  lay  their  eggs  in 
July  and  August,  in  fields  grown  up  to 
herbage.  The  larva?  feed  for  a  few  weeks 
in  the  Fall,  then  hibernate  in  the  soil, 
and  become  active  in  the  Spring.  In 
large  areas  methods  of  control  are  to  cul¬ 
tivate  thoroughly  in  late  Summer,  plow 
deeply  in  the  Fall,  and  follow  this  with 
eaply  cultivation  in  the  Spring.  Fields 
that  are  allowed  to  grow  up  in  weeds  en¬ 
courage  the  pest.  The  cutworms  may 
lalso  be  destroyed  by  poisoned  bran  mash, 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  field  in  the 
evening.  The  proportions  are  two 
pounds  Paris  green,  25  pounds  bran,  two 
quarts  cheap  molasses.  Mix  the  Paris 
green  with  the  bran,  moisten  Avith  water, 
and  stir  in  the  molasses,  making  it  about 
the  crumbly  consistency  of  chicken  feed. 
This  is  best  used  early  in  the  season, 
just  before  the  young  seedlings  are  up, 
and  then  repeated.  Of  course,  it  cannot 
be  used  where  poultry  haA'e  free  range. 

'  Paeonies  from  Seed 

Can  paeonies  be  grown  from  seed?  If 
so,  when  should  the  seed  be  gathered,  and 
when  planted?  Do  they  breed  true  to 
type?  w.  H.  H. 

Leipsic,  O. 

Pmonies  may  be  grown  from  seed,  but 
it  is  a  very  slow  and  tedious  operation, 
being  u.sed  only  for  increasing  distinct 
species  and  obtaining  new  varieties.  The 
seeds  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe, 
and  kept  damp  in  moist  sand  until  early 
November,  Avhen  they  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground.  The  ground  should  be 
mulched  the  first  season  to  keep  the  earth 
moist  and  prevent  weeds  from  growing. 
Usually  two  years  elapse  before  the  seed 
germinates,  the  young  plants  flowering 
about  the  third  year  afterwards.  Many 
seedlings  are  poor,  but  they  should  not 
be  discarded  the  first  time  they  flower,  as 
they  often  improve  afterwards.  Seedling 
paeonies  are  rather  uncertain,  however ; 
while  the  original  species  usually  come 
true,  there  is  no  certainty  AA-ith  garden  va¬ 
rieties.  It  is  an  interesting  lottery  to 
grow  them  from  seed,  but  wiser  to  propa¬ 
gate  by  division  of  the  clumps  of  any 
special  variety  is  desired. 

Culture  of  Lentils 

After  consulting  all  aA'ailable  authori¬ 
ties  I  can  find  but  very  meager  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  lentils.  I  Avould  like 
very  much  to  know  how  they  are  grown  ; 
Avhether  they  are  grown  in  this  countiy, 
and  if  not,  why  not?  Also,  Avhether  they 
are  always  eaten  only  in  the  dry  state 
in  which  they  are  found  here  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  or  Avhether  they  are  also  eaten  fresh? 

AVhite  l*lains,  N.  Y.  j.  a.  u. 

Lentils  (Lens  esculenta)  are  grown 
largely  in  Southwestern  Europe,  espe- 
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daily  the  Mediterranean  section,  and  in 
Asia.  The  plant  is  little  grown  in  this 
country,  and  has  not  yet  assumed  eco¬ 
nomic  importance  Avith  us,  because  there 
are  other  legumes  more  desirable  in  the 
North,  and  our  national  dietaiy  gives 
little  recognition  to  the  lentil.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  Avarm,  sandy  soil,  and  should  be 
planted  about  the  same  time  as  soup 
beans.  Soav  in  drills  IS  to  24  inches 
apart,  and  harvest  Avhen  the  sterns  begin 
to  yelloAA’.  The  seed  may  be  thrashe<l 
out  Avith  a  flail  when  the  pods  are  dry. 
We  belieA’e  lentils  are  only  eaten  in  the 
dry  state.  They  are  regarded  as  the 
most  nutritious  of  all  legumes.  No  doubt 
the  Southern  States  AA’ould  produce  lentils 
if  sufficient  inducement  existed  in  market 
returns. 


Ailing  Peach  Trees 

Would  you  give  me  information  on 
Avhat  appears  to  me  as  a  disease  among 
my  peach  trees  in  the  orchard — particu¬ 
larly  in  one  variety  at  one  end  of  or¬ 
chard?  Last  year  it  AA'as  there  in  the 
late  Fall  and  noAV  again  in  same  place, 
and  also  appears  at  another  place  in  the 
orchard  Avhere  the  ground  is  rather  poor-. 
I  enclose  samples  of  the  leaA'es,  as  most 
are  discolored.  Will  you  advise  me  Avhat 
this  disease  is  and  Avhat  is  the  remedy? 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  c.  s.  ,s. 

I  am  inclined  to  belieA’e  that  your 
poach  trees  are  sulfering  from  either  a 
poor  soil  drainage,  lack  of  nitrogen  or 
Winter  injury,  and  possibly  all  three. 
If  the  orchard  is  not  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation  and  fertilization  it  may  be 
someAvhat  difficult  for  you  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  each  factor  is  re¬ 
sponsible.  Unless  you  have  applied  a 
liberal  quantity  of  nitrogen  to  these  trees 
recently  I  Avould  suggest  that  you  apply 
100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre 
or  its  equivalent  Avorked  into  the  soil. 
By  digging  the  soil  aAvay  from  the  timnk 
of  the  tree  and  examining  the  bark  Avith 
a  knife  you  can  determine  Avhether  Win¬ 
ter  injury  has  occurred.  If  the  bark  is 
spongj'  and  somewhat  yellow  in  color 
slight  injury  is  indicated.  In  more  se¬ 
vere  cases  portions  of  the  hark  Avill  be 
brown  and  dead.  If  the  bark  has  been 
injured  it  is  AA’ell  to  cut  the  tops  of  these 
trees  back  severely  during  the  dormant 
season,  and  to  mound  Aip  the  soil  well 
about  the  trunks  of  the  trees  just  before 
freezing  AA-eather  in  the  late  Fall.  There 
is  a  possibility  that  some  of  these  trees 
may  be  affected  Avith  yelloAvs  or  little 
peach.  But  the  samples  of  leaves  were 
too  limited  to  determine  that. 

M.  A.  BE  ARE. 


White  Grubs  and  Strawberries 

I  have  for  many  years  raised  a  few 
straAvberries  in  my  small  garden,  but  this 
Summer  a  iieAV  disease  has  appeared  that 
is  discouraging  me.  I  go  out  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  find  a  Avilted  yiiant,  and  as  I  take 
hold  of  the  plant  it  lifts  off  as  if  some 
bug  had  gnawed  it  in  tAvo.  Is  there  any 
remedy  to  prevent  it?  J.  Y.  B. 

TarrytoAvn,  N.  Y. 

Evidently  the  Avork  of  Avhite  grubs. 
This  in.sect  is  often  A’ory  injurious  to 
berry  plants  It  AA-orks  under  ground  and 
there  is  no  Avay  of  detecting  it  until  the 
plants  curl  up  and  fail.  This  insect  has 
a  life  history  of  tAvo  or  three  years.  Con¬ 
stant  and  deep  cultivation  will  help.  At 
fir.st  evidence  of  trouble  in  the  plant  Ave 
have  pulled  it  up,  found  the  grub  and 
killed  it  and  then  reset  the  plant  after 
trimming  both  top  and  root.  In  some 
cases  the  grubs  can  be  killed  by  injecting 
a  fcAV  drops  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  from 
the  spout  of  an  oil  can  into  the  soil  around 
the  plant. 


Destroying  Burdock 

Would  you  advise  me  of  a  sure  way  to 
get  rid  of  burdock?  I  have  tried  cutting 
off  the  stalk  close  to  the  ground  and  put¬ 
ting  salt  on  the  roots,  but  that  doe.sn't 
stop  them  growing.  f.  C.  a. 

Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  clean  out 
burdock  Avithout  cutting  doAvn  at  least 
three  inches  under  ground  and  slicing  off 
the  root.  The  salt  Avill  help,  in  addition 
to  this,  but  cutting  off  the  top  alone  Avill 
not  an.swer.  T'oti  must  get  doAvn  and  cut 
off  the  root. 


“I  TiriXK,  Harry,”  .said  iirs.  Barton, 
“I’ll  ask  those  new  people  next  door  to 
take  dinner  Avith  us  tonight.”  “IVhat 
for?”  asked  the  husband.  “Well,  the 
butcher  left  their  meat  here  by  mustake, 
and  I  think  it  seems  only  fair.” — 'New 
York  Times. 
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-Not  a  Cent  Until  60  Days 


“Majestic  14  H.  P. 
Engine  pulling  No.  1 
saw  mill  cuts  300  boards 
per-hour." 

W.T.Weatherford.Va. 


*  Have  used  it  in 
weather  of  all  kinds 
even  twhen  40  below 
zero.  Mforks  fine.” 

H.  B.  Williams,  Minn. 


“Bums  least  gasoline 
than  any  engine  I  ever 
saw.” 

E.  B.  Merithew,  N.  Y. 


“My  Majestic  devel¬ 
ops  more  power  than 
you  claim.” 

_  L.  M.  Massey,  Del. 


Our  Great  Offer  On  the  Famous 

Majestic  FarmlEngine 

We  will  ship  any  size  of  this  wonderful  Majestic  engine  on  our  30- 
day  free  trial  plan.  Prove  to  yourself  before  you  pay  a  penny  that  it 
saves  its  price  over  and  over  again  and  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  pow¬ 
erful,  strongest,  easiest  to  operate  and  most  economical  engine  for 
its  rated  horse  power  you  ever  saw. 

The  great  Majestic  is  perfectly  balanced  in  weight  and  gives 
its  full  rated  capacity.  Gives  biggest  results  at  least  cost.  It 
runs  on  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Water  cooled  by  open  jacket 
hopper  cooled  system.  Bed  and  cylinder  cast  in  one  piece.  It  has 
perfect  lubrication.  Comes  in  2,  3,  6,  7,  9  and  14  H.  P. 

Remember,  you  pay  nothing  down.  Try  it  30  days  free.  Then  if 
you  decide  to  keep  it,  make  only  first  small  payment  60  days  after 
engine  arrives.  Balance  in  60-day  periods  thereafter.  You  have  a 
full  year  to  pay  and  also  don’t  forget  that  you  have  ^ 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 


“I  have  run  six  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  and 
Majestic  is  best  engine 
I  ever  ran.” 

G.  R.  Wiles,  Ky. 


“Majestic  handles 
Ba.w  and -washing  ma¬ 
chine  fine  and  runs  on 
very  little  gas.” 

Martin  Price,  Nebr. 


Filled  tank  of 
Majestic  with  ice  cold 
water,  turned  on 
switch,  cranked  wheel 
and  away  she  went. 
Thermometer  10  below 
zero.  What  more  do 
you  want?” 

'  E.  Dundas,  Conn. 


This  gives  you  every  chance  to  look  the  engine  over— to  examine 
its  simple  construction— see  the  big  improvements  in  vital  points— 
and  to  actually  run  it  on  light  and  heavy  loads.  Compare  the  cost  per 
horse  power  with  any  engine  you  ever  used.  Then  if  you’re  not  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied— send  it  back  and  we 
will  pay  the  freight  both  ways.  ^  » 

This;Bool^REE 

Before  you  decide  on  any  engine,  get 
this  big  book  free.  Tells  what  an  en¬ 
gine  ought  to  do,  how  much  work  and 
the  cost  per  H.  P.  and  fully  describes 
the  Majestic.  Also  shows  hundreds  of 
bargains  in  other  farm  equipment  and 
gives  details  of  the  famous  Hartman 
Farm  Credit  Plan.  Send  your  name 
and  address  on  post  card  today,  j'' 

THE  HARTMAN  CO.^ 

4019  LaSalle  St.,  Dept.  1314  Chicago 
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Full  weigh t — 
Galvanized 
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Roofing  Products 

Metal  makes  the  most  satisfactory  roofing 
for  farm  buildings  or  city  construction. 

Apoplo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  unex¬ 
celled  for  Culverts,  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing,  Spouting  and  all  ex¬ 
posed  sheet  metal  work.  Look  for  the  Ke.vstone  added  to  brand. 


Don’t  Experimcnl-Buy  a  “Hoover” 


The  “  Hoover  ”  Potato  Digger  Gives  Service  and  Satisfaction 

The  Standard  for  over  33  years 

THE  HOOVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Avery,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Sold  exclusively  by 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY  Baltimore,  Md. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreitrn  oonniries  in  the  I’niversal  Postal  Pnion.  Si2.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8b>  inark.s.  or  101*  franca  Kemit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  hank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  .os  Second  Class  Platter. 


Advert i.sln(r  rates.  To  cents  per  appite  line — T  words.  References  reqnired  for 

advertist*rs  unktiown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  jSeAE” 

IVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  pape,r  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  iici'son.  tVe  use  every  i)Ossihle  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
j  eliahle  houses  only.  Put  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  pood  any  loss 
to  iiaid  subscribers  su.stained  by  trustinp  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible’  atlvertisers  or  misle.'uiinp  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  sa-indler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  .'uliiist  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
jcsponsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willinply  use  our  pood 
offices  to  this  end,  but  sneh  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transjictlons.  We  protect  subscribers  apainst  ropucs,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  banknipts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  comidaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  o#  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Ri-hal  N'ew- 
Yokker  when  writinp  the  atlvertiser. 


An  article  on  tlie  new  iiotato  trouble  or  disease 
by  I’rof.  G.  I’.  Clinton  bejrins  Ibis  week — 
luiKo  070.  It  seems  to  be  due  to  a  lack  of  moisture 
striking  plants  that  were  not  pro])erly  fetl.  Several 
of  our  leading  scienti.stis  have  apparently  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  on  the  lighter  potato  soils  the 
lack  of  potash  is  making  itself  felt.  This  is  not 
so  much  evident  in  a  smaller  yield  as  in  the  health 
of  the  plant  and  its  inability  to  resist  disea.se  or 
drought.  It  has  long  been  surmised  that  potash  was 
not  only  one  of  the  essential  plant  food  elements  but 
a  tonic  for  the  plant  as  well. 

Ik 

IN  .some  sections  of  the  Hudson  Valley  a  genuine 
“yellow  ])erir’  is  appearing.  This  is  orange 
liawkweed,  very  aptly  named  “devil’s  paint  bnish.” 
Originally  introduced  as  a  jiretty  floAver,  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  weed  and  a  genuine  pest.  In  some  sections 
the  fields  are  thickly  painted  with  it,  and  it  is 
crowding  out  u.seful  plants.  It  has  no  value,  and  is 
luining  great  tracts  of  useful  land.  Nothing  but 
thorough  culture  will  kill  it  out,  and  that  is  im¬ 
possible  on  thousands  of  acres  where  it  has  spread. 
It  will  do  more  harm  than  some  of  the  insects  and 
diseases  which  the  State  has  fought  so  hard,  and 
ought  to  be  wiped  out  before  it  spreads  further. 

I  RECENTLY  came  across  a  sentence  which  expresses 
hi  good  deal  in  a  few  words,  which  I  believe  you  will 
{ippreciate.  n,  ii.  s. 

Indiana. 

Is  ORGANIZED  agriculture  is  individually  selling 
unappraised  products  to  a  tvell-mformcd  body 
of  buyers." 

That  is  just  what  it  is.  The  original  American 
farmer  came  forw;ird  with  a  fine  fur  from  some  wild 
animal.  Men  like  John  Jacob  Astor  would  buy  it 
lor  a  handful  of  powder  and  shot,  a  few  beads  or 
a  drink  of  rum.  Yet  when  it  turned  up  as  a  coat 
or  cape  for  my  lady’s  back  in  Paris  or  London  it 
brought  $1,000  or  more.  From  that  day  to  this  the 
individual  farmer  has  been  selling  “unappraised 
])roducts”  for  about  what  the  oi’ganized  bu.vers  and 
handlers  will  give  him.  A  comparatively  few  farm¬ 
ers  are  able  in  some  way  to  deal  direct  with  con¬ 
sumers  and  have  something  to  say  about  prices,  but 
the  great  mass  of  producers  must  take  what  is 
offei’ed  them.  Thei-e  is  only  one  way  out — organiza¬ 
tion.  And  the  farmers  must  do  the  woi-k  themselves. 
Whenever  they  delegate  this  work  to  lasers,  agents, 
commission  men  and  handlers  they  will  pay  three 
times  as  much  as  the  service  is  worth. 

* 

I  WAS  much  impressed  with  the  fine  agricultural 
country  of  Central  New  Jersey.  South  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  I  saw  the  most  wonderful  crops  of  wheat,  rye, 
cats,  barley,  corn,  potatoes,  Timothy,  clover  and  Alfalfa 
that  I  have  ever  seen  growing  anywhere.  Not  much 
dairying  in  evidence,  and  farms  not  well  watered.  _  I  am 
wondering  if  such  magnificent  crops  are  the  rule  in  that 
sea-bottom  soil.  What  a  place  for  a  fortune  in  apples 
(some  varieties),  and  pears.  I  wonder  why  they 
haven’t  started  it.  W.  S.  T. 

ES,  such  crops  are  the  rule  all  through  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  New  Jersey.  Since  the  State  was 
pushed  up  out  of  the  sea  ages  ago  most  of  it  has 
steadily  grown  in  strength  and  fertility.  The  farm¬ 
ers  raise  more  corn  to  the  acre  than  is  done  in 
Iowa,  and  more  wheat  to  the  acre  than  in  Minnesota, 
There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  less  understood  by 
the  rest  of  the  world  or  with  greater  natural  ad¬ 
vantages,  Swing  a  line  00  miles  long  around  Trenton 
and  you  will  cover  the  most  thickly,,  populated  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  A  large  proportion  of  Jersey 
farm  land  may  be  worked  by  tractors.  The  State 
has  probably  the  best  road  system  in  America,  and 
you  cannot  get  S  miles  away  from  a  railroad  line! 
The  only  trouble  about  New  Jersey  is  the  inability 
of  the  Jerseyman  to  talk  about  his  owe  State! 


A  BIG  question  comes  up  for  discussion  under 
Hope  Farm  Notes  this  week.  In  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  we  are  to  see  great  tracts  of  land,  now 
idle,  put  -into  cultivation.  Mo.st  of  this  land  will  be 
located  near  large  market.s,  and  we  think  stvamp 
lands  will  be  given  first  choice.  Such  .soils  are 
naturall.v  rich,  and  when  drained  and  limed  they 
Will  soon  start  into  food  production.  They  are 
level,  or  nearly  .so.  and  tractors  and  other  powerful 
machinery  can  be  used.  Now  what  effect  will  these 
lig  farms  of  new  land  have  upon  the  bu.siness  of  the 
smaller  fanner?  At  first  thought  it  would  seem  that 
he  can  hardly  compete  at  the  production  of  ordinar.v 
food  with  these  well-organized  and  capitalized  farm¬ 
ing  operations.  As  farming  develops  we  think  there 
will  be  more  and  more  of  it  ci’owded  in  around  the 
big  markets,  and  this  must  force  a  change  in  the 
kind  of  farming  followed  further  hack  among  the 
hills.  There  are  people  who  think  these  big  farm 
enteriirises  will  drive  out  the  smaller  farmers,  Imt 
we  do  not  think  that  follows.  No  machine,  however 
strong  or  ingenious,  can  over  take  the  place  of  the 
human  hand.  The  four  fingers  and  the  thumb  will 
always  enable  their  owner  to  woj-k  out  the  mastery 
of  the  brain.  This  country  is  so  large  and  its  future 
needs  are  so  tremendous  that  there  will  be  a  place 
for  all.  We  think  the  small,  well-worked  farm, 
serving  as  a  unit  of  a  strong  co-operative  organiza¬ 
tion,  wili  be  the  most  prosperous  farm  of  the  future. 

I  CANNOT  but  feel  that  the  government  lias  been 
very  shortsighted  in  its  treatment  of  the  farmers.  It 
creates  a  feeling  of  resentment  in  the  minds  of  every 
farmer  -when  the  government  grants  the  railway  unions 
an  eight-hour  day,  vetoes  a  bill  lengthening  the  work¬ 
ing  hours  of  the  Government  employes  from  six  to 
seven  hours,  and  at  the  same  time  urges  the  farmers 
to  put  in  long  days,  vetoes  a  bill  designed  to  give  them 
a  fair  price  for  their  wheat,  and  fixes  an  arbitrary 
price  on  avooI  without  consulting  a  single  farmer  as  to 
whether  the  price  is  a  fair  one  or  not.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  price  of 
help,  feed,  machinery,  and  other  farmers’  supplies,  I 
believe  the  price  of  wool  is  too  low.  While  the  war 
lasts  I  see  nothing  for  the  farmer  to  do  but  to  “grin 
and  bear  it.”  but  we  should  be  organizing  so  that  after 
the  war  we  .shall  be  in  ,a  position  to  as.sert  ourselves 
and  get  what  is  rightfully  our  due. 

JOHN  C.  COTTRELL. 

R.  COTTRELL  is  a  candidate  in  the  primary 
for  the  New  York  Leghslature  in  Washington 
County.  Both  of  his  opponents  are  village  people, 
and  the  farmers  thus  have  a  chance  to  decide 
whether  they  want  to  be  represented  by  a  farmer  or 
not.  It  is  up  to  them — for  Washington  is  an  agri¬ 
cultural  county  and  thus  dominated  by  farmers. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  often  asked  to  help  give  our  farmers 
a  fairer  chance  in  law’making  and  public  representa¬ 
tion.  Our  possibilities  for  help  are  limited.  We  can 
only  show  the  way,  help  organize  public  feeling  and 
stand  for  what  we  think  is  right.  Beyond  that  point 
the  farmers  themselves  must  do  the  work. 

“W7(0  would  be  free — himself  must  strike  the 
bloxc  !" 

After  long  years  of  talk  and  planning  the  farmers 
of  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  have  a  chance  to  nominate 
and  elect  a  farmer  to  represent  them  at  Albany.  Do 
they  really  want  a  man  who  knoAvs  their  life  and 
needs  and  will  think  and  speak  for  them?  Other 
farmers  need  such  a  man  even  if  Washington  County 
does  not  yet  realize  it.  We  have  faith  to  believe 
that  these  farmers  understand  the  situation,  and 
that  they  will  get  right  back  of  Mr.  Cottrell  and  put 
him  over. 

» 

ONE  of  the  most  prominent  dairymen  in  Centi*al 
New  York  writes  us  as  follows : 

I  believe  the  League  will  be  stronger  because  of  the 
recent  discussion,  and  personally  I  fail  to  comprehend 
how  any  man  can  hope  to  command  the  respect  of  his 
friends  or  elevate  his  own  character  by  attem.pting  to 
tear  down  the  record  of  Mr.  Dillon  or  of  anyone  else. 
The  support  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  inspired  the  farmers  to 
stick  in  the  milk  strike. 

Thinking  fai*mers  everj’wdiere  are  coming  to  the 
same  conclusion.  As  usual,  such  farmers  take  plenty 
of  time  to  think  out  a  proposition,  and  then  decide 
as  their  sober  judgment  dictates.  In  the  present 
case  it  has  now  been  made  clear  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  suggested  a  plan  for  strengthening  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  and  increasing  its  efficiency.  Naturally 
this  involved  some  criticism  of  policies  and  acts  of 
the  present  officials,  but  in  no  way  suggested  any 
disloyalty  or  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  League. 
That  was  clearly  understood,  and  we  state  confi¬ 
dently  that  a  majority  of  League  members  support 
the  programme  we  ^suggested  wholly  or  in  part. 
Now,  on  the  other  side,  there  has  been  no  resort  to 
argument  or  no  effort  to  defend  policieg  or  answei 
critici.sms.  There  has  been  only  an  effort,  as  our 
friend  puts  it,  to  tear  down  a  record  for  useful 
service.  Granting  that  these  long  tirades  are  true 
(and  they  are  not),  what  pos.sible  good  can  their 
recital  do  to  the  League?  Why  should  $10,000  or 
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more  of  money  belonging  to  dairymen  be  spent  in 
attempting  to  blacken  character  and  befoul  a  record, 
viien  such  work  cannot  possibly  aid  the  sale  of 
one  extra  quart  of  milk?  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  on  the 
front  line  fighting  for  the  farmers  long  before  many 
of  the.se  politicians  were  out  of  the  cradle  or  through 
the  district  school.  They  never  dreamed  of  putting 
up  any  fight  until  a  few  of  us  stood  out  and  took  the 
blows  alone  when  fighting  was  not  fashionable. 
At  the  time  of  the  “milk  strike"  there  was  prac¬ 
tically  no  one  else  to  put  up  a  public  battle,  and  we 
did  the  best  we  could.  Farmers  of  Ncav  York 
started  with  us  in  the  prime  of  their  young  man¬ 
hood,  and  have  grown  up  to  be  grandfathers  with 
their  confidence  in  The  R.  N.-Y,  growing  with  each 
year.  They  have  helped  us  in  a  dozen  fights  when 
we  had  no  help  from  other  papers  or  from  officials, 
and  they  knew  how  these  fights  have  always  termi¬ 
nated.  It  would  take  the  soundest  kind  of  argu¬ 
ment  and  the  white,  blazing  truth  to  destroy  the 
confidence  of  these  farmers,  and  they  well  under¬ 
stand  that  thus  far  there  has  been  no  argument  or 
answer — only  a  poor,  feelile  and  transparent  attempt 
at  blackmail. 

» 

The  old  question  of  using  lime  in  apple  orchards 
is  coming  up,  once  more.  We  would  like  to 
hear  from  our  readers  who  can  tell  us  about  apple 
trees  growing  in  strong  limestone  soils.  Does  such 
soil  suit  some  varieties  more  than  others?  Our 
own  experience  has  been  that  apple  trees  usually 
pi'efer  a  sli.ghtly  acid  soil.  There  is  usually  little 
need  of  lime  excejit  to  grow  the  clover  needed  for  a 
cover  crop.  Prof.  Headden  of  Colorado  tells  of 
cases  where  qpple  trees  planted  in  soils  tinderlaid 
with  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum  Avere  severely  in¬ 
jured.  We  would  like  to  knoAV  just  what  results 
our  readers  have  observed  from  the  use  of  lime  on 
apple  trees.  Personally,  we  doubt  its  value,  though 
we  do  not  believe  the  u.sual  quantity  Avould  do  any 
harm. 

Next  Winter,  if  I  can  find  the  time,  I  may  ask  the 
favor  of  the  use  of  your  columns  to  enable  me  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  wool  associations  in  the 
State.  I  Avish  very  much  th.at  Ave  might  effect  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  our  local  associations  into  a  State  organization, 
and  l.ater  perhaps  a  national  organization  composed  of 
our  State  associations.  I  believe  AA'e  should  get  in  shape 
so  that  if  in  the  future  the  government  continues  to  fix 
the  price  we  are  to  receive  for  our  wool  we  will  be  in  a 
position  to  have  something  to  say  about  it.  J.  C.  c. 

Y  all  means.  We  w’ill  not  AA^ait  to  be  a.sked.  but 
AA’ill  promptly  call  upon  all  wool  growers’ 
associations  to  send  on  names  of  officers.  We  should 
all  get  together  and  form  a  big  State  organization. 
There  is  no  other  AA-ay.  Unless  Ave  do  it  Ave  shall  be 
sheared  closer  than  aa’c  can  ever  .shear  our  sheep. 
We  pull  the  avooI  over  our  OAvn  eyes  Avhen  Ave  think 
Ave  can  handle  wool  as  individuals  and  get  its  full 
value.  When  it  comes  to  price-fixing  any  admin¬ 
istration  Avill  administer  the  bitter  dose  to  the  unor¬ 
ganized  Industries.  We  must  not  stand  still  and 
bleat  like  the  cAA'e,  but  back  off  and  strike  like  the 
buck  if  need  be.  Come  out  and  get  together. 

* 

TiiEirE  is  one  very  grave  objection  to  advertising  in 
your  paper.  Such  adA^ertisements  sell  more  goods  than 
one  has.  One  has  to  hustle  for  more  goo<ls  or  return 
money.  I  never  like  to  return  money  when  I  once  get 
l.old  of  it.  J-  E.  S. 

Vermont. 

T  is  true  that  few  people  like  to  give  up  a  dollar 
Avhen  they  once  get  their  fingers  on  it.  That  is 
a  characteristic  of  human  nature  Avhich  you  aauII  find 
all  along  the  way  from  Vermont  to  Texas.  If  a 
man  Avauts  to  get  a  good  reputation  as  an  advertiser, 
however,  he  can  hardly  do  better  than  send  back 
a  feAV  lots  of  money  AA-ith  the  honest  .statement  that 
he  is  sold  out.  The  action  Avill  be  so  unusual  that 
people  AA'iH  go  around  talking  about  it  as  they  AA'Ould 
of  any  nine  days’  Avonder.  The  advertiser  will  go 
doAvn  in  history  as  a  man  AA’ho  Avould  rather  refuse 
money  than  sell  substitute  goods,  and  AA’here  can  he 
get  a  better  business  reputation? 


Brevities 

Cover  crop!  Cover  crop!  Cover  crop! 

Every  surplus  rooster  is  a  pro-German. 

See  that  the  young  pigs  get  plenty  of  bone  or  Avood 
ashes.  " 

He  Avho  goes  gunning  for  trouble  Avith  a  brass  baud — 
Avill  find  it. 

Thousands  aauII  try  making  syrup  from  sugar  beets 
this  j'ear,  A  good  thing  to  exhibit  at  the  fair. 

Better  start  the  pullets  in  training  for  egg-laying. 
It  looks  easy  to  leave  them  to  hunt  their  OAvn  living, 
but  it  will  pay  to  feed. 

It  is  said  that  loAvm  has  a  woman  coAv-tester.  She  is 
a  graduate  in  agriculture  and  domestic  science,  and 
took  up  the  Avork  of  cow-testing  because  she  liked  it, 
and  also  to  relieve  some  man  for  heavier  war  work 
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The  N.  Y.  Federation  of  Agriculture 

What  Causes  Opposition  to  It  ? 

AX  I^rrORTAXT  RESOLI’TIOX.— At  the  meetin,!? 
of  the  Dairymen's  Leafxne,  in  T'tioa  last  December, 
some  farmer  yet  unknown  to  ns  presented  the  fol- 
lowin"  resolution : 

WnKREAS.  The  last  Legislature  of  our  State  failed 
to  pass  laws  favorable  to  Dairymen's  League  interest, 
and  that  much  of  the  present  trouble  will  have  to  be 
charged  to  the  members  of  that  body  who  failed  to 
meet  farmers’  wishes  by  not  favoring  such  laws  as  they 
thought  necessary  for  the  future  of  their  work. 

Whereas,  The  creation  of  the  State  Food  Commis¬ 
sion  consisting  of  three  members  and  the  Farm  and 
Market  Commission  consisting  of  ten  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Gov.  Whitman,  not  one  of  whom  is  interested 
directly  in  agriculture,  is  a  direct  insult  to  the  farmers 
of  the  State  and  deserves  a  marked  rebuke. 

Therefore.  RESOLVEn,  That  the  Dairymen’s  League 
in  annual  session  favor  a  non-partisan  party  in  onr 
State  that  will  place  the  Legislature  and  executive 
branches  of  our  State  Government  in  favor  of  giving 
the  interests  of  agriculture  due  consideration. 

It  was  passed  by  a  whoop  from  all  over  the  house. 
There  was  no  negative  vote. 

A  START  IX  ORGAXIZATIOX.— About  that  time 
a  small  conference  of  some  of  the  progressive  farmers 
of  the  State  was  called  in  Xew  York  City  to  con¬ 
sider  the  suggestion  to  elect  50  farmei’s  to  the 
Xew  York  I.egislature.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  A.  C. 
Townley,  who  successfully  organized  the  farmers  of 
Xorth  Dakota  two  years  ago,  came  to  X'ew  York  for 
the  purpose  of  telling  the  Eastern  people  of  the 
Xorth  Dakota  movement.  He  came  with  the  ap- 
l-roval  of  the  Federal  and  State  Administration,  and 
spoke  in  Cooper  L'nion  in  the  city  of  Xew  York. 
IMr.  Townley  chose  the  evening  of  the  farmers’  con¬ 
ference,  that  Xew  York  farmers  maj’  know  what 
their  fellow  farmers  of  the  West  were  suffering  and 
doing  to  protect  themselves.  Being  a  successful 
organizer  for  farmers,  Mr.  Townley  was  invited  to 
the  farmers’  conference.  He  came  in  for  a  few 
minutes  and  spoke  briefly  of  the  Xorth  Dakota 
movement;  but  had  no  voice  in  its  deliberations. 
He  did  not  come  to  Xew  York  to  organize  any  move¬ 
ment  here.  He  plainly  said  so,  and  had  no  influence 
on  the  conference  one  way  or  another.  Xeither  did 
be  attempt  any.  No  one  wanted  to  establish  a  non¬ 
partisan  league  on  the  Dakota  plan,  and  no  one 
attempted  to  do  so.  The  records  of  the  meeting 
prove  it,  and  evei*y  one  of  nearly  a  hundred  of  the 
most  reliable  farmers  of  the  State  know  it.  xVll  of 
these  facts  are  susceptible  of  easy  proof,  and  we 
offer  to  pay  the  expense  of  any  interested  person 
who  would  care  to  look  up  the  record  and  report  the 
facts. 

A  MANUFACTURED  STORY.— On  this  record 
the  political  trust  interests  manufactured  a  story 
which  for  subterfuge,  intri.gue  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  would  be  hard  to  surpas.s.  First  we  are  asked 
to  believe  that  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  who 
were  the  first  to  exceed  their  quota  of  Liberty  bonds, 
and  whose  sons  are  in  the  trenches  of  Europe,  are 
seditious;  and  that  their  organization  is  dislojml. 
Then  we  are  told  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
1  reduce  it  here;  but  the  heroic  and  patriotic  stand 
of  the  officers  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  the 
Grange  kept  it  out  of  New  York  State.  After  this 
burst  of  eloquence  we  are  cautioned  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Federation  of  Agriculture  look  simple 
enough,  but  they  may  be  abused ;  and  as  the  man 
who  organized  it  wanted  a  non-partisan  league,  they 
must  be  disloyal,  too.  Anyway,  the  officers  of  the 
Federation  cannot  accept  political  office;  .Tohn  J. 
Dillon  is  not  an  officer  of  the  Federation,  hence 'he 
wants  to  be  Governor. 

THE  MATTER  OF  LOYALTY.— One  thing  about 
the  ToAvnley  meeting  in  New  York  they  carefully 
suppress,  because  it  would  destroy  the  whole  story. 
.Tohn  Mitchell,  Avho  holds  three  commissions  from 
Governor  Whitman,  presided  at  the  meeting.  If 
Mr.  Townley  and  his  organization  was  disloyal,  why 
did  John  Mitchell  give  him  the  administration  sanc¬ 
tion  and  encouragement  in  New  York  State?  In 
opening  the  meeting  Mr.  Mitchell  said  he  had  three 
sons  in  the  army  and  then  distinctly  stated :  “You 
may  he  sure  that  if  this  ^oere  a  disloyal  meeting  I 
never  ivould  he  here!'" 

MILK  INTERESTS. — Of  course,  the  conspirators 
knew  that  this  story  alone  would  not  go  very  far. 
They  had  to  have  a  setting  for  it.  For  two  years 
the  milk  trust  has  tried  to  secure  official  sanction 
of  a  complete  monopoly  of  milk  in  New  Yoiic  City. 
They  blame  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  defeat  of  the  first 
Wicks  l)ill  which  gave  it  to  them.  They  have  said 
that  they  feared  no  other  opposition.  Now  they  are 
trying  to  work  the  same  scheme  by  another  angle 
through  a  25-year  exclusive  contract  with  the 
League.  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  oppo.sition  to  this  and  its 
criticism  of  the  surplus  rebate  agreement  furnished 
the  text  for  the  charge  that  Mr.  Dillon  and  The  R. 
N.-Y.  were  opposed  to  farm  organizations,  and,  if 
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no  one  believed  it,  the  story  would  cause  oonfusion 
anyway.  ,^nd  occupy  the  minds  of  farmers  who 
otherwise  might  be  thinking  of  real  grievances. 

SUPPRESSING  DISCUSSION —The.se  things  ex- 
]']ain  why  the  politicians  and  officeholders  are  ti’ying 
so  hard  to  sit  on  the  lid  and  pi'cvent  talk  or  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Federation  of  Agriculture.  They  go 
about  to  fai*m  meetings  and  talk  like  wise  owls 
against  the  Federation.  Xo  one  shows  any  interest 
or  enthusiasm  in  what  they  say,  hut  let  some  one 
get  up  and  merely  say  “50  farmers  in  the  Yea?  York 
Legislature"  and  yoii  can  hear  that  crowd  a  mile 
away ! 


Newspaper  Help  For  Farmers 

In  contrast  with  the  attitude  of  the  Rochester 
Herald,  which  is  attempting  to  foster  the  belief 
already  held  by  too  many  city  con.sumers  that  the 
present  high  prices  for  food  are  due  to  farmer 
profiteering,  is  that  of  the  Binghamton  Repuhliean- 
Hcrald.  This  city  daily,  published  in  the  great  ?ius- 
nuehanna  G  alley  of  southern  Central  Xew  York,  is 
wise  enough  to  recognize  that  the  actual  conditions 
upon  the  farms  of  its  section  should  be  made  known 
to  its  city  readers,  and  that  nothing  can  be  gained 
by  arousing  a  feeling  of  resentment  among  con¬ 
sumers  against  those  upon  whom  they  are  dependent 
for  food  and  clothing.  The  following  edititorial 
expresses  well  the  attitude  which  this  journal  take.s 
toward  the  greatest  of  American  industries,  and  is 
one  instance  of  frank  expression  of  bald  truth  which 
does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  an  offort  to  array  con¬ 
sumer  against  producer  in  the  interest  of  those  who 
take  large  toll  from  both  and  who  do  not  desire  to 
see  them  brought  closer  together; 

The  Farmer’s  Poor  Reward 

The  farmer  has  few  enough  men  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  for  him.  Most  city  dwellers  are  indifferent  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  receives  a  fair  return  for  his 
work  and  investment.  Y'et  this  is  basic.  The  farmer 
feeds  and  for  the  most  part  clothes  all  the  people, 
whether  they  live  in  city  or  country.  As  a  reward  for 
this  fundamental  service  he  gains,  for  the  most  part,  a 
bare  existence.  The  average  small  farmer  around  these 
parts  does  more  hard  -work  for  less  money  than  almost 
any  of  the  persons  who  live  off  what  he  produces. 

AgriculUire,  which  is  the  most  important  of  Amer¬ 
ican  industries,  ought  to  be  made  also  one  of  the  most 
attractive.  Especially  during  the  war,  when  success 
or  failure  partly  depends  upon  the  stimulation  of  farm 
production,  is  this  important. 

As  Theodore  Roosevelt  says :  “The  welfare  of  the 
farmer  stands  as  the  bedrock  welfare  of  the  entire 
Commonwealth.  Hitherto  he  has  not  received  the  full 
share  of  industrial  reward  and  benefit  to  which  he  is 
entitled.  He  can  receive  it  only  as  the  result  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  co-operation.  Along  certain  lines  the  gov¬ 
ernment  must  itself  co-operate  with  him;  but  normally 
most  can  be  accomplished  by  co-operation  among  the 
farmers  themselves,  in  marketing  their  products,  in 
buying  certain  things  which  they  particularly  need,  and 
in  joint  action  along  many  lines.  The  State  can  wisely 
supplement  such  work  of  co-operation,  but  most  of  such 
work  it  cannot  with  wisdom  itself  undertake.” 

It  is  good  to  find  at  least  one  public  man  who  under¬ 
stands  the  importance  of  this  problem  and  who  has 
some  ideas  about  a  remedy  for  the  situation. 


The  Non-partisan  League  in  North  Dakota 

[Many  readers  have  asked  us  about  this  League  and 
its  present  condition.  The  Eastern  papers  h.ave  con¬ 
tained  many  abuswe  and  sneering  remarks  about  the 
organization.  We  have  asked  some  of  our  readers  in 
Xorth  Dakot.a  to  give  us  the  facts,  and  the  following, 
from  .Tudge  .1.  A.  Coffey  is,  we  think,  a  fair  state¬ 
ment.]  : 

At  the  primaries  held  on  .Tune  20  the  League  was 
entirely  successful  in  nominating  its  entire  State  ticket, 
and  all  three  of  the  congressmen  representing  this 
State.  They  claim,  with  some  show  of  success,  that 
they  will  be  able  toi  elect  all  of  their  men  this  Fall. 
That  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  chances  are  strongly 
in  their  favor. 

The  farmers  of  the  State  are  behind  the  League  pro¬ 
gram.  Perhaps  not  to  the  full  extent  advocated  by 
some  of  the  League  leaders ;  in  all  movements  there 
are  some  more  radical  than  the  others.  In  all  pai'ties 
that  is  the  case,  and  has  been  the  case.  When  they 
get  right  down  to  business  and  find  a  program  that  a 
majority  can  agree  upon  it  is  not  genei’ally  as  radical 
as  advocated  by  some  of  the  most  radical  leaders.  The 
same  thing  will  be  true  in  regard  to  the  Non-partisan 
League. 

The  farmers  of  the  State  are  in  favor  of  terminal 
elevators  within  their  own  State,  and  in  connection 
with  these  elevators  they  want  flour  mills  to  manu¬ 
facture  the  wheat  into  flour,  thus  preparing  it  for  the 
markets,  keeping  the  shorts,  bran,  etc.,  within  the 
State  for  use  in  stock  raising. 

The  farmers  want  their  own  packing  plants  within 
this  State.  They  do  not  believe  they  get  a  square 
deal  shipping  to  the  big  packers. 

The  farmers  are  in  favor  of  a  hail  insurance  law 
similar  to  the  Canadian  law.  I  believe  upon  these 
propositions  the  farmers  are  well  agreed  and  that  they 
will  stick  until  they  have  gained  their  purpose  in  these 
respects,  and  perhaps  upon  some  other  grounds. 

The  farmers’  movement  starteil  before  the  League 
was  organized.  Some  80  per  cent  of  the  voters  of  the 
State  had  upon  two  or  three  occasions  asked  for  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  terminal 
elevator.  Governor  Hanna  camouflaged  the  issue  and 
the  people  got  nothing.  Their  will  in  this  respect  had 
been  thwarted  ;  they  were  told  to  “go  home  and  slop 
the  hogs.”  ’riiey  felt  insulted,  and  they  went  at  this 
matter  rather  seriously  and  determined  at  least  that 


their  will,  when  it  was  cle.arly  expressed,  he  at  least 
given  some  attention,  and  recognition,  claiming  that  as 
•a  representative  government,  they  should  have  a  voice 
in  their  own  affairs. 

Political  enemies  of  the  League  charge  disloyalty. 
The  farmers  of  this  State  have  shown  by  the  responses 
they  h.ave  made  to  the  calls  of  the  Government,  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Salvation 
Army,  etc.,  that  they  are  loyal  through  and  through  ; 
and  they  are.  j.  coffey. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

GRANGE  EXCHANGE  ORGANIZING.- The  New 
York  State  Grange  Exchange,  organized  last  Winter 
with  a  capital  stock  of  .$100,000,  is  arranging  to  begin 
active  business  soon.  The  directors  will  meet  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  August  21  to  perfect  working  plans  and  to  engage 
a  manager.  The  latter,  it  is  expected,  will  be  an  Onon¬ 
daga  County  man.  The  new  farmers’  buying  and  selling 
agency  will  be  State-wide  in  scope,  with  headquarters  in 
Syracuse.  W.  N.  Giles,  secretary  of  State  Grange,  an- 
iKunces  that  the  new  exchange  will  do  a  million-dollar- 
a-year  business.  It  has  the  backing  of  the  full  membership 
of  the  State  Grange  and  the  Food  and  Markets  Division 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  promised 
its  support.  Dairymen  will  buy  their  commodities 
through  loc.al  agencies  of  the  organization,  all  orders  to 
be  placed  at  the  Syracuse  office.  Information,  including 
weekly  market  quotations,  will  be  disseminated  by  a 
bureau  for  this  purpose.  Other  bureaus  will  instruct 
producers  concerning  freight  rates,  routes,  etc.,  and  will 
handle  grievances  for  shippers.  The  first  business  will 
have  to  do  with  feed,  fuel,  fertilizers,  etc.,  with  materials 
bought^  in  carload  and  gross  lots.  Later  on  smaller  or¬ 
ders.  will  be  cared  for,  and  all  articles  used  on  the  farm 
will  be  purchased  by  the  agencies.  Farmers  will  expect 
much  help  from  the  new  organization,  and  it  is  hoped 
it  may  be  in  working  order  in  time  to  help  the  sale  of 
Fall  crops. 

FRUIT  EVAPORATORS  TO  HAVE  COAL.— The 
New  York  State  Fruit  Evaporators’  Association,  aroused 
by  the  Fuel  Administration’s  rulings  on  coal  for  evapo¬ 
rators,  has  sent  representatives  to  Washington,  backed 
by  Charles  E.  Treman,  State  Food  Administrator.  For¬ 
mal  request  was  made  for  74,000  tons  of  anthracite 
coal,  and  now  word  has  been  received  that  70.000  tons 
has  been  granted  to  the  apple  men.  If  necessary  to 
supplement  this  10,000  tons  of  coke  can  be  had  for 
evaporating  purposes.  A  big  sea.son  is  expeced  in  this 
line,  as  the  price  of  apple  barrels  is  so  high  many  apples 
will  go  to  the  driers.  The  State  maple  sugar  makers 
may  need  to  apply  for  a  similar  grant  of  coal  if  the 
usu.al  supply  of  maple  products  is  to  be  made  next 
Spring. 

COOPERAGE  STOCKS  LIMITED.— The  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  urging  Western  New  York  apple  growers 
to  place  their  orders  for  barrels  at  once,  so  that  coopers 
may  be  busy,  half  to  be  delivered  early,  half  later  in  the 
.sea.son.  Staves  are  .$17  per  1,000 ;  he.ading,  17c  set ; 
hoops,  5  ft.  0  in.  size,  .$22.50  per  1,000;  6  ft.  size,  .$2.5. 
This  makes  the  materials  per  barrel  57.8e  per  .set,  f.  o.  b. 
mills.  They  are  being  sold  at  State  points  at  8.5o  each. 

_  NE'W  CANNERY  RECORDS.— Central  and  Westeni 
New  York  canneries  are  all  making  new  records  on  the 
1018  pack.  Enormous  crops  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
with  a  read.v  market  waiting  all  the  time  for  the  goods 
for  Government  use.  make  ideal  conditions  for  big  packs. 
The  problem  now  is  to  secure  sufficient  cans.  Many 
factories  run  both  day  and  night  for  peas  continuously 
since  early  .Tune.  The  record  yield  of  peas  so  far  was 
made  by  Floy  Carr  and  Son  of  Holly,  who  delivered  to 
the  Ilud.son  Canning  Co.  5,870  lbs.  of  shelled  peas  from 
one  acre  of  land.  Cortland  growers  secured  around 
4,800  lbs.  in  special  cases  per  acre,  one  farm  having  05 
acres.  At  4e  a  pound  this  makes  a  highly  profitable 
crop.  Inoculation  of  seed  secured  finest  results  and 
some  canneries  have  announced  that  next  year  they  will 
place  seed  only  with  those  farmers  who  will  agree  to 
inoculate  it. 

CHEESE  PRICE  UP. — The  Watertown  and  Gou- 
verneur  Dairy  Boards  sold  chee.se  at  24%  and  24% c 
on  Saturday,  the  highest  prices  of  the  year.  The  cool 
weather  of  last  week  permitted  a  better  grade  of  cheese. 
One  year  ago  the  sales  were  much  larger  in  quantities 
and  the  prices  were  around  20% c. 

TOBACCO  A  TOP  NOTCHER.— Baldwinsville  far¬ 
mers  report  a  record  tobacco  crop.  Their  only  fears  for 
the  crop  now  are  hail  and  early  frosts,  either  of  which 
would  cost  them  thousands  of  dollars.  Buyers  are  visit¬ 
ing  the  growers,  offering  40c  a  pound,  most  farmers 
being  reluctant  to  sell  at  that  figure  so  early. 

POTATO  SEED  DESIRABLE.— Parties  of  Long 
Island  potato  growers  visited  Cortland  County  potato 
fields  recently  and  pronounced  them  the  finest  of  any 
seen  en  route  from  their  homes.  Much  seed  at  fancy 
prices  will  result  to  these  growers,  because  of  extra  care 
in  the  prevention  of  disease  and  careful  seed  selection. 

WOMEN  FARM  WORKERS  GET  BRASSARDS.- 
— Girls  in  the  land  army  of  Central  Xew  York,  with 
Miss  Pansy  Stone  as  director,  will  be  issued  insignia 
indicating  the  service  they  are  performing  to  the  State. 
These  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  brassard  bearing  the 
coat-of-arms  of  New  York  State.  Each  girl  must  have 
served  at  least  three  weeks  at  agricultural  work  to 
secure  one.  Throughout  the  country  the  land  army 
girls  are  giving  satisfactory  service.  Several  were 
asked  to  demonstrate  tractors  at  the  big  tractor  demon¬ 
stration  on  Saturday,  as  proof  that  a  woman-driven 
machine  can  do  the  work  of  three  men  and  three  teams 
of  horses. 

‘  ANOTHER  SMALL  ADVANCE  IN  CHEESE.- 
Cheese  prices  advanced  %c  this  week  over  last  week’s 
prices.  The  Gouverneur  Dairy  Board  sold  2,9.31  boxes, 
made  by  38  factories,  at  24e.  Last  year  at  this  time 
the  price  was  20%c.  Other  dairy  boards  sold  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Watertown,  8,331  boxes,  at  24c ;  Canton,  forty 
factories  registered  2,761  boxes  at  24%c:  Brockville, 
22140  Cuba  and  Salamanca,  25e;  New  York,  25  to 
25%c. 

THE  BEAN  ACREAGE  in  Yates,  Genesee  and  Or¬ 
leans  Counties,  where  the  largest  acreage  is  usually 
grown,  has  decreased  from  108  per  cent  last  year  to  85 
per  cent  this  year ;  cabbage  acreage  85  per  cent,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  107  per  cent.  For  the  State  as  a  whole  the 
bean  average  is  only  69  per  cent,  as  compared  to  140 
per  cent  last  year.  Potatoes  have  dropped  from  last 
season’s  average  of  124  per  cent  to  89  per  cent.  The 
State  promises  a  production  of  almost  7,000,000  barrels 
of  apples,  or  42,000  cars,  as  compared  to  14,800  cars 
last  year.  The  Hudson  Valley  crop  is  estimated  at  5.160 
cars,  with  7,710  cars  last  year ;  Western  New  York 
.33,125  cars,  as  compared  to  7.000  cars  last  year.  The 
State  as  a  whole  promises  283  per  cent  of  last  year’s 
commercial  crop  of  apples,  while  Western  and  Central 
New  York  has  480  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop. 

M.  G.  F. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Gulf  Stream 

There's  a  brown  strenm  that  is  flowing 
tlijrough  the  blue  Atlantic  waters. 

There’s  a  warm  stream  that  is  crossing 
from  the  new  world  to  the  f)ld, 
And  the  way  of  it  is  silent  in  a  broad, 
majestic  passage, 

And  its  mighty  course  is  hidden  from 
the  eyes  that  would  behold. 

Deep  tlie  springs  are  that  have  fed  it, 
from  the  centuries  upweliing, 

From  the  pioneers  who  labored  that 
the  nation  should  be  free. 

Fi'om  the  prophets  and  the  martyrs,  from 
the  soldiers  and  the  mo(^her.s. 

And  the  liost  of  them  that  ))erished  for 
the  sake  of  liberty. 

So  the  brown  stream  cleaves  the  ocean  to 
(•fleet  a  transformation. 

That  the  world  shall  be  delivered  from 
the  icy  bonds  of  death  ; 

And  within  the  stricken  countries  joy 
shiill  be  again  up.si)ringing. 

And  the  lands  once  more  shall  blossom 
in  the  fervor  of  its  breath. 

— McDandburgh  AVilson  in  the  New  York 

Sun. 

* 

If  mushrooms  are  plentiful  this  season, 
remember  that  they  may  be  dried  like 
any  other  vegetable.  Pick  them  over 
carefully  to  avoid  lurking  insects,  and 
remoA'e  the  butt  of  the  stalk,  then  dry 
in  an  evaporator,  or  wherever  vegetables 
are  dried.  The  mushrooms  shrivel  up 
like  bits  of  leather,  and  should  be  soaked 
in  water  until  plump,  before  cooking. 
The  flavor  is  excellent.  Country  people 
in  Europe  store  quantities  of  dried  mush¬ 
rooms,  which  also  have  their  place  in 
commerce,  and  they  are  largely  used  by 
the  Chinese. 

*  _ 

Says  a  correspondent  in  Maine : 

I  have  been  laughing  all  the  morning 
over  a  true  story  which  I  must  tell  you. 
A  city  lady,  visiting  a  farm  for  the  first 
time,  was  trying  to  “assist”  her  hostess 
about  the  kitchen.  On  the  table  a  quai-t 
pitcher  of  cream  had  been  placed  for 
use  in  cooking  and  this  good  lady  poured 
it  into  the  pig’s  pail.  At  the  excited  ex¬ 
clamation  of  the  hostess  that  “that  was 
cream”  the  placid  reply  came.  “Oh!  was 
it?  Why,  it  won’t  hurt  the  pigs  any,  will 
it?” 

Let  us  be  charitable  to  the  misguided 
woman  who  did  not  know  cream  when 
she  saw  it;  if  she  had  to  pay  as  much 
for  dairy  products  as  most  city  consumers 
do,  she  certainly  was  not  likely  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  such  a 
luxury,  unless  she  belonged  in  the  wealthy 
middleman  class. 

The  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  has  issued  another 
very  useful  bulletin  in  its  Care  of  Chil¬ 
dren  Series,  entitled  “Child  Care,  I’art  I. 
The  Preschool  Age,”  by  Mrs.  Max  West. 
This  discusses  the  care  of  the  child  from 
two  to  six  years  of  age,  continuing  the 
directions  for  the  care  and  hygiene  of 
the  child  begun  in  the  previous  bulletins 
issued  by  the  Children’s  Bui’eau,  “Pre¬ 
natal  Care”  and  “Infant  Care.”  This 
third  bulletin,  Bureau  Publication  No. 
.SO,  discusses  food,  clothing,  personal 
habits  and  diseases,  and  there  are  few 
mothei’s  who  would  not  be  interested  and 
helped  by  it.  Copies  of  it  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  at  20  cents  a  copy. 
In  ordering  such  documents  from  the 
Government,  always  send  the  price  in 
currency,  as  postage  stamps  are  not  ac¬ 
cepted. 

» 

It  was  announced  .Tuly  ‘>0  that  b(‘- 
cause  the  American  Bed  Cross,  the  Y'oung 
Men’s  Christian  Association  and  other 
allied  bodies  doing  Avar  work  in  Prance 
are  unable  to  obtain  a  sulficient  number 
of  women  workers,  the  War  Department 
prohibition  against  granting  passi)orts  to 
relatives  of  officers  and  men  in  the 
American  expeditionary  forces  luis  been 
modified  by  General  March,  so  as  to  per¬ 
mit  sisters  (>f  soldiers  to  serve  as  woi-kers 
under  certain  conditions.  The  order  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  sisters  must  be  duly  ac¬ 
credited  members  of  one  of  the  autho¬ 
rized  organizations ;  mmst  be  particularl.v 
qualified  for  the  work  to  be  done;  must 
be  .sent  to  France  as  workers  ;ind  not  as 
relatives ;  must  make  no  elTort  to  visit 
relatives  in  France,  sick  or  w'ell ;  must  be 


returned  home  if  they  violate  the  rules 
and  must  automatically  be  returned  home 
if  they  marry  officers  or  soldiers  in  the 
American  expeditionary  forces  after  their 
arrival  abroad.  There  has  been  much 
criticism  of  the  former  ruling,  which 
barred  many  desirable  workers. 

Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Women’s  bathing  suits  of  wool  jer.sey, 
in  dark  colors  with  contrasting  bands. 


All  dishes  or  jn.strumentii  u-sed  at  the 
dressing  should  be  thorou;»faIy  boiled  be¬ 
fore  using.  If  a  sterile  gauze  dressing  or 
compress  cannot  be  obtained,  gauze  or 
cotton  cloth  to  be  used  in  coA’ering  the 
wound_  must  be  boiled  in  clean  wmter  be¬ 
fore  be^g  applied.  .  The  wound  then 
.should  bo  cleansed  thoroughly  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  dressing  which  has  been 
sterilized  or  boiled  in  clean  water,  and 
bandaged  firmly.  In  case  of  a  burn  a 


7>ew/  Filet  Face 


and  in  heather  mixtures,  cost  from  ,$5.95 
to  ,$12.75. 

Among  children’s  toys,  the  sand  molds 
sold  especially  for  the  seaside  are  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive,  and  very  desir¬ 
able  for  the  home  sand  pile.  They  cost 
from  110  cents  to  ,$1.50  a  set. 

INIilitary  khaki  shirts  are  seen  from 
,$1.<50  to  $7.  Olive  drab  mercerized  shirts 
are  $3.50 ;  non-shrinkable  olive  drab 
shirts  of  viyella  flannel,  .$0  each. 

Misses’  khaki  dresses  of  military  de¬ 
sign  were  recently  seen  for  $4.08.  They 
were  designed  for  camping,  war  work  or 
farming. 

Those  who  are  getting  up  entertain¬ 
ments  for  church  or  Grange  often  feel 
at  a  loss  in  preparing  suitable  amuse¬ 
ments.  There  are  a  number  of  books 
that  will  be  found  helpful  in  such  cases. 
One  new  book  published  at  $1  is  called 
“Ice  Breakers,”  by  Edna  Geister.  It 
has  all  sorts  of  “stunts,”  games  and 
amusements  that  will  break  the  ice,  and 
promote  sociability.  Other  useful  books 
are  “Games  for  All  Occasions,”  by  Mary 
E.  Blain,  GO  cents,  and  “Games  for 
Everybody,”  by  May  C.  Hofman,  GO 
cents.  There  are  a  number  of  books 
helpful  in  getting  up  children’s  entertain¬ 
ments  ;  among  them,  “Plays,  Panto¬ 
mimes  and  Tableaux  for  Children,”  by 
Nora  Archibald  Smith,  price  $1,  and 
“Patriotic  Plays  and  Pageants  for  Young 
People.”  by  Constance  D’Arcy  Mackay, 
price  $1.25. 


sterile  .solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
or  boric  acid  m.-ikes  a  comfortable  appli¬ 
cation.  An  anti.septic  dressing  may  be 
used  for  cuts  or  other  wounds,  but  if  care 
has  been  taken  not  to  infect  them  healing 
..will  follow  the  use  of  any  sterile  pro¬ 
tective  dressing. 

The  injured  part  should  be  kept  at  re.st 
and  daily  dressing  should  be  made  under 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Common  Accidents  of  Childhood 

The  recent  bulletin  on  “Child  Care,” 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau, 
gives  the  following: 

Wounds. — Whenever  the  flesh  is  broken 
it  is  wise  to  apply  tincture  of  iodine  as 
.soon  as  possible  to  the  break  if  the 
wound  is  small  and  then  to  cleanse  the 
part  with  clean  boiled  water.  Washing 
out  the  part  first  with  hydrogen  perox¬ 
ide  or  water  is  a  bad  plan,  for  germs 
from  the  surrounding  parts  are  likely  to 
be  carried  into  the  depths  of  the  wound 
or  cut. 

In  large  cuts,  wounds,  or  burns  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  injury  clean 
and  free  from  germs  is  even  more  urgent. 
The  clothing  should  be  cut  away  from 
the  injured  part  and  the  wound  exposed 
,to  the  air.  After  the  bleeding  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  means  of  pre.ssure  on  the  ad¬ 
jacent  blood  vessels  the  wound  may  be 
covered  by  a  sterile  dressing  or  left  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air,  which  cannot  injure  it, 
until  the  dressings  are  prepared.  Such 
an  injury  must  be  handled  as  little  as 
possible  until  the  hands  of  the  attendant 
can  be  sterilized  by  scrubbing  them  with 
hot  water,  soap,  and  a  scrubbing  brush 
for  five  minutes  and  then  soaking  them 
several  minutes  in  an  antiseptic  solution. 


9(Xi4.  Coat  for  Misses 
and  Small  AVonien, 
10  to  18  .rears. 
Price  15  cents. 

0046.  One  -  Piece 
.Straight  .Skirt  for 
Misses  and'  Small 
Women,  l(i  and  18 
years.  Price  15  cts. 


0590.  Blouse  with 
Bolero,  34  to  40 
bust.  Price  15  cts. 
0(!31.  Three  -  Piece 
Skirt,  24  to  32 
waist.  Price  15  cts. 


9682.  Girl’s  Dress 
with  Bloomers,  4 
to  10  years.  Price 
15  coats. 


9503.  Coat  Dress  for 
Mis.ses  and  Small 
Women,  16  to  18 
years.  Price  15  cts. 


the  strict  a.soptic  precautions  described 
above. 

Ilcmori-hage  From  the  Nose. — Nose¬ 
bleed  is  a  common  and  usually  imimpoi*- 
tiint  ailment,  but  occasionally  the  amount 
of  blood  lost  is  of  serious  moment.  Pres¬ 
sure  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  or  imder  the 
lip  just  below  and  on  each  side  of  the 


nostrils  may  help  stop  the  hemorrhage. 
The  nostril  may  be  plugged  by  inserting 
a  small  wad  of  cotton.  The  head  should 
be  kept  elevated  and  ice  may  be  applied 
locally.  In  serious  cases  packing  the 
back  of  the  nose  may  have  to  be  resorted 
to  by  the  physician  if  the  bleeding  is  be¬ 
yond  reach  from  the  front. 

Bumps  and  Brui.se.s. — These  are  per¬ 
haps  the  commonest  injuries  which  young 
children  receive.  A  slight  hrui.se  ordi¬ 
narily  requires  no  treatment,  and  is  for¬ 
gotten  in  a  few  minutes,  although  the 
di.scoloration  of  tlio  .skin  may  remain 
for  some  time.  If  the  injury  is  more 
severe,  clotl)s  wrung  out  of  A’ery  cold  or 
very  hot  water,  or  cracked  ice  wrapped  in 
a  cloth,  may  be  applied  to  the  brui.se. 
Either  alcohol  or  witch  hazel,  each  di¬ 
luted  with  water,  may  be  used  upon  a 
bruise.  If  the  skin  is  broken  H  should 
be  treated  as  a  wound. 


Leaf  Filet  Lace 

Chain  Gl.  (Ch.  2,  miss  2,  d.  c.  into 
next  will  be  called  one  space,  for  brer’ity. 
Every  .3  d.  c.  will  be  called  one  block.) 

First  Bow.- — 1  d.  c.  into  7th  st.  from 
needle,  1  block,  2  spaces,  1  block,  13 

spaces,  1  block,  1  space.  Turn.  This 

makes  the  width  of  the  lace  2G  spaces  or 
blocks  wide. 

Second  Bow. — 1  space,  1  block,  13 
spaces,  1  block,  2  spaces,  1  block,  1 

space.  Turn. 

Third  Bow. — 1  space,  1  block,  2  space.s, 
4  blocks,  10  spaces,  1  block,  1  space. 

Turn. 

Fourth  Bow. — 1  space,  1  block,  2 
spaces,  2  blocks,  G  spaces,  1  block,  5 

spaces.  1  block,  1  space.  Turn. 

Fifth  Boav. — 1  space.  1  block,  5  spaces, 

1  block,  5  spaces,  3  blocks,  2  spaces,  1 
block,  1  space.  Turn. 

Sixth  Bow. — 1  space,  1  block,  2  spaces, 

2  blocks,  1  space,  2  blocks,  2  spaces,  2 
blocks,  5  spaces,  1  block,  1  s|)ace.  Turn. 

Seventh  Bow. — 1  space.  1  block,  G 
spaces,  1  block,  2  spaces.  1  block,  1  space, 
2  blocks.  3  spaces,  1  block,  1  space.  Tiirn. 

Eighth  Boav. — 1  space.  1  block,  4 
spaces.  4  blocks,  1  sjiace,  1  block,  G  spaces, 
1  block,  1  space.  Turn. 

Ninth  Boav. — 1  space,  1  block.  G  spaces, 
1  block,  1  space,  1  block,  7  spaces,  1  block. 
1  space.  Turn. 

Tenth  Boav. — 1  space,  1  block,  7  spaces, 
1  block.  8  spaces,  1  block,  1  space.  Turn. 

Eleventh  Boav. — 1  space,  1  block,  3 
spaces,  1  block,  1  space.  1  block,  10 

spaces.  T  block,  1  space.  Turn. 

TAvelfth  Bow. — 1  space,  1  block,  .3 
spaces,  2  blocks,  4  spaces,  5  blocks,  2 

spaces,  1  block.  1  space.  Turn. 

Thirteenth  Boav. — 1  space,  1  block,  2 
spaces,  4  blocks,  2  spaces,  1  block,  1 

space.  Turn. 

Fourteenth  Bow. — 1  space,  1  block,  .3 
spaces,  3  blocks,  2  spaces.  5  blocks,  3 

spaces,  1  block,  1  space.  Turn. 

Fifteenth  Boav. — 1  space.  1  block,  4 

spaces,  ,3  blocks.  2  spaces.  5  blocks,  .3 

spaces,  1  block,  1  space.  Turn.  • 

Sixteenth  Bow. — 1  space,  1  block,  3 

spaces,  2  blocks,  11  spaces,  1  block.  1 

.space.  Turn, 

Seventeenth  Boav. — 1  space.  1  block,  5 
spaces,  2  blocks.  1  space.  3  blocks,  5 

spaces,  1  block.  1  space.  Turn. 

Eighteenth  Bow. — 1  space,  1  block,  3 
sjiaces,  4  blocks.  1  space.  5  blocks,  3 

.spaces,  1  block,  1  space.  Tnrn.^ 

Nineteenth  Boav. — 1  space.  1  block,  2 
spaces,  1  block,  1  space,  3  blocks,  2 

si)aces,  4  blocks,  3  spaces,  1  block,  1 

space.  Turn. 

Twentieth  Bow. — 1  space,  1  block,  3 

spaces,  3  blocks.  3  spaces.  3  blocks,  4 

spaces.  1  block,  1  space.  Turn. 

TAventy-first  Boav. — 1  space.  1  block.  5 
.spaces.  1  block.  4  spaces.  1  block,  1  space, 
1  block,  3  spaces,  1  block,  1  space.  Turn. 

TAventy-seeond  Bow. — 1  space,  1  block. 
8  si)aces.  1  block,  7  spaces,  1  block,  1 

.space.  Turn. 

TAventy-tJiird  Bow. — 1  space,  1  block,  3 
suaces,  2  blocks,  8  spaces,  1  block,  1  space. 
Turn. 

TAventy-fourth  Boav. — 1  space,  1  block. 
7  spaces,  1  block,  1  space.  2  blocks,  5 
spiices,  1  block,  1  space.  Turn. 

Twenty-fifth  Boav. — 1  space,  1  block,  5 
suaces,  4  blocks,  7  spaces,  1  block,  1  space. 
Turn. 

Twenty-sixth  Boav. — 1  yiace,  1  block,  7 
suaces,  3  blocks,  G  spaces,  1  block,  1  space. 
Turn. 

Twenty-seventh  Boav. — 1  space,  1  block. 
G  spaces.  2  blocks,  S  spaces,  1  block,  1 
space.  Turn. 

Twenty-eighth  Itow.^ — 1  space,  1  block. 
0  .sj)aces,  1  block,  G  spaces.  1  block,  1 
space.  Turn. 

Twenty-ninth  Bow.— I  space.  1  block, 
IG  spaces.  1  block,  1  space.  Turn. 

Thirtieth  Boav. — Same  as  twenty-ninth. 

Bepeat  from  the  first  row  for  tlm  length 
desired.  elizaueth  AresPARRAN. 


Earning  the  War  Savings  Stamps 

In  response  to  the  question  how  coun¬ 
try  women  can  get  a  little  extra  money 
to  purchase  War  Savings  Stamps,  I  will 
tell  hoAA’  I  get  mine.  I  sell  eating  apples 
to  the  Government  employes  as  they  go 
home  from  work  in  the  evenings.  We 
have  had  a  table  out  in  front  and  our 
children  sold  apples  by  the  quart,  they 
getting  one  cent  for  every  quart  they 
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sold  for  their  Thrift  Stamp  money,  but 
as  there  are  five  such  stands  right  in 
succession  there  is  not  so  much  sale, 
and  most  people  go  by  on  the  trucks.  I 
saw  they  wanted  the  apples  bad  enough, 
but  could  not  get  off  to  get  them,  so  I 
take  them  to  the  railroad  station  in  my 
baby  coach  so  I  am  down  there  b.y  six 
clock.  The  men  stop  working  15  min- 
six.  I  live  just  one  mile  from 
It,  makes  me  hustle,  as  I  plan 
to  havf  the  supper  all  ready  before  I 
leave  home,  as  my  husband  is  home  by 
six  o'clock  from  work.  It  is  no  fjin 
either  to  get  the  apples  ready,  as  our 
hogs  run  under  all  the  trees  but  one, 
where  I  get  the  apples.  Just  as  soon 
as  they  hear  an  apple  drop  they  think  it 
fell  for  their  benefit.  lly  oldest  boy 
shakes  them,  one  girl  keep  the-  pigs  away, 
the  other  girl  tends  the  baby,  while  I 
gather  the  apples.  It  has  not  rained  here 
for  over  six  weeks  and  certainly  is  daisty. 
I  wash  all  apples  that  I  sell.  We  have 
not  many  trees,  and  as  I  get  only  those 
that  are  on  the  tree  as  they  ripen  every 
day  it  just  makes  a  nice  load  to  push 
down.  I  line  my  coach  with  paper,  then 
pour  apples  in.  If  I  have  only  one  bas¬ 
ket  I  take  my  baby  along,  as  I  do  not 
like  to  leave  a  baby  with  the  children 
and  go  away  to  be  out  of  calling  distance. 
I  sold  the  apples  at  five  cents  per  quai-t. 
Now  I  sell  by  count,  10  for  five  cents, 
and  a  real  small  kind,  25  for  five  cents. 
I  sell  all  I  take  down  in  15  minutes  after 
the  army  trucks  unload  the  men.  I  have 
been  about  14  times  now  and  have  $12.90 
towards  my  Thrift  Stamp  money, 

I  would  buy  apples  and  sell  them  down 
there,  but  I  said  I  am  not  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  making  money.  I  have  more 
than  I  can  do  at  home ;  have  five  chil¬ 
dren,  the  oldest  12  years,  baby  nine 
months  old ;  do  all  my  own  work.  We 
have  condensed  our  living  rooms,  and 
have  three  light-housekeeping  families  on 
the  place  since  the  Government  work  has 
started  here.  We  have  10  brood  sows 
and  raise  little  pigs  to  sell,  cultivate  a 
16-acre  farm  without  any  extra  help — 
cannot  get  any,  not  for  love  or  money. 
My  husband  works  at  the  Govei'nment 
works,  but  when  the  work  gets  ahead 
of  him  on  the  fai-m  he  stays  home  a  day 
or  two  a  week  to  catch  up. 

The  five  children  help  a  lot  by  plant¬ 
ing,  pulling  weeds  and  hoeing.  They  get 
paid  for  most  of  the  work  by  the  row, 
one,  two  or  five  cents,  just  according  to 
the  work,  and  that  money  they  use  for 
Thrift  Stamps.  All  four  children  have  a 
book  full  and  are  stai-ting  the  second. 

By  taking  the  apples  every  evening 
there  is  nothing  going  to  waste  on  the 
farm  and  we  are  doing  all  we  can  do 
to  help  win  the  war,  I  have  a  brother 
in  the  Navy,  too.  This  is  his  tenth  year 
of  enlistment.  He  has  been  on  the  other 
side  one  year  in  .Tanuary.  It  is  “some¬ 
thing  awful”  to  go  to  the  station,  as 
there  is  only  one  side  of  the  road  to 
walk  on,  and  one  gets  all  the  dust  from 
the  continual  passing  of  trucks,  jitneys 
and  autos.  I  could  have  a  horse  and 
wagon  to  go  with,  but  in  such  a  crowd 
the  horse  would  be  a  nuisance  to  me,  and 
my  boy,  the  only  one  that  could  help  me, 
sells  papers  at  the  plant  from  four  to 
six  o’clock  to  get  his  I.iberty  Bond 
money.  So  we  are  all  woiddng  hard  and 
trying  to  do  our  bit  just  where  we  are, 
hoping  the  war  will  soon  come  to  an 
end.  MRS.  MARY  C.  BROWN. 


Midsummer  Canning 

Many  of  my  reader’s  will  exclaim 
“Nonsense!”  when  they  read  these  can¬ 
ning  directions.  “Can  carrots,  why? 
Can  cabbage,  nonsense.  I  can  keep  them 
all  Winter.”  Yes,  but  can  you  keep  them 
young  and  tender  as  they  are  now?  Try 
a  few  jars  of  carrots,  onions  and  Sum¬ 
mer  cabbage  and  see  how  delicious  they 
are  next  Winter. 

Carrots. — Cut  off  the  tops,  wash  and 
scrape.  Blanch  for  five  minutes,  dip  in 
cold  water,  slice,  dice  or  leave  whole  and 
j)ack  in  sterilized  jars.  Add  salt  and 
boiling  water  and  sterilize  for  hours 
in  washboiler  or  one  hour  in  water-seal 
canner. 

Carrot  Conserve. — Clean  and  scrape  a 
quantity  of  the  deep  orange  carrots  and 
cook  in  boiling  water  until  tender.  Drain 
and  put  through  a  potato  ricer.  To  each 
pint  of  carrot  pulp  add  oue  pound  of 


sugar  and  the  outside  rind  and  juice  of 
two  oranges  and  one  lemon.  Add  a 
little  water  and  cook  slowly,  stirring  oc¬ 
casionally  with  a  wooden  spoon  until  it 
is  of  jam-like  consistency. 

Early  Cabbage. — Cut  off  the  outside 
leaves  and  wash  carefully.  Cut  in  con¬ 
venient  sized  pieces  and  blanch  five 
minutes,  dip  into  cold  water  and  pack  in 
sterilized  jars.  Add  boiling  water  and 
salt,  and  sterilize  for  1^2  hours  in  wash- 
boiler,  or  one  hour  in  water-seal  canner. 
Winter  cabbage  may  be  canned  in  the 
same  manner. 

Onions. — ^The  smaller  the  better.  Pre¬ 
pare  as  for  the  table,  blanch  three  to 
five  minutes,  according  to  size,  dip  in 
cold  water  and  pack  in  sterilized  jars. 
Add  boiling  water  and  salt  and  sterilize 
for  hours  in  washboiler,  or  one  hour 
in  water-seal  canner. 

Swiss  Chard. — Wash  carefully  and  re¬ 
move  the  large  midrib.  Blanch  for  12 
minutes,  dip  in  cold  water  and  pack 
tightly  in  sterilized  jars.  There  should 
be  very  little  room  for  the  boiling  water. 


No,  930,  Transfer  Design  for  Enabroidering 
a  Carving  or  Tray  Cloth 
The  oval  carving  cloth  is  the  accepted 
one,  and  the  wheat  design  seems  espe¬ 
cially  suitable.  Just  now,  when  there  is 
difficulty  in  obtaining  linen,  a  great  many 
women  are  using  the  union  material  for 
such  purpose.  The  dots  are  designed  to 
be  worked  as  eyelets,  the  leaves  in  solid 
or  satin  stitch  and  the  wheat  in  bullion 
stitch,  while  the  stems  are  to  be  outlined. 
The  combination  of  stitches  makes  an 
exceedingly  attractive  effect.  The  scal¬ 
lops  must  be  w’cll  padded  and  button¬ 
holed.  Mercerized  threads  are  the  pre¬ 
ferred  ones  for  such  use.  Blue  transfer. 
Trice  10  cents. 


ter  will  not  become  cooled,  until  it  is 
quite  solid.  Pack  in  sterilized  jar.s  or 
glasses. 

Spiced  Peaches.  —  Seven  pounds  of 
peaches,  four  pounds  sugar,  one  pint  of 
vinegar,  three  cloves  stuck  in  each  peach, 
one-half  ounce  ground  cinnamon  tied  in 
a  bag;  make  syrup  of  sugar  and  vinegar, 
cook  peaches  a  few  at  a  time  and  place 
in  a  stone  pot.  Cook  syrup  .30  minutes 
longer  and  pour  over  peaches,  placing 
cinnamon  bag  among  the  peaches.  Cover 
with  a  plate  and  tie  up  when  cold. 

Plums. — Prick  the  plums  with  a  fork 
or  use  a  cork  through  which  several  pins 
have  been  stuck.  Blanch  from  one  to 
three  minutes  and  pack  in  sterilized  jars. 
Fill  jars  to  overflowing  with  boiling  syrui) 
and  sterilize  12  minutes  in  wash  boiler 
or  10  minutes  in  water  seal  canner. 

Apples. — Blanch  from  one  to  three 
minutes  and  pack  in  sterilized  jars.  Fill 
jars  with  boiling  syrup  and  sterilize  from 
12  to  15  minutes  in  a  wash  boiler  or  10  to 
12  minutes  in  a  water  seal  canner  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  hardness  of  the  apple). 
Apples  may  be  made  into  sauce,  packed 
into  sterilized  jars  and  sterilized  12  min¬ 
utes  in  boiler  or  10  minutes  in  a  canner. 

Elderberry  Jelly. — Use  two  quarts  "of 
red  elderberries  and  one  quart  of  sour 
apples  cut  in  pieces.  Add  two  cups  of 
water  and  cook  until  fruit  is  soft.  Put 
in  jelly  bag  to  drip.  Measure  the  juice 
and  return  to  the  kettle  and  boil  10  min¬ 
utes.  Add  three-fourths  cup  of  sugar  to 
each  cup  of  juice  and  boil  again  about 
10  minutes  or  until  the  mixture  will  jell. 
Pour  into  sterilized  glasses,  cool  and  seal 
in  the  usual  manner. 

MRS,  F.  W.  STILL5IAN. 


String  Beans  Canned  With  Cream  of 
Tartar 

Will  you  reprint  the  recipe  for  can¬ 
ning  string  beans  with  cream  of  tartar? 
I  had  it  and  mislaid  it.  o,  s. 

This  recipe  is  asked  for  many  times 
each  season.  We  have  printed  it  several 
times,  and  readers  who  have  tried  it  al¬ 
ways  say  that  it  is  particularly  good : 
Wash  and  cut  the  beans  in  inch  i)ieces. 
Add  water  enough  to  cover,  and  to  each 
quart  of  beans  add  one  teaspoonful  of 
cream  of  tartar.  Boil  20  minutes  and 
put  in  fruit  cans.  When  using  them  pour 
off  the  water ;  rinse  well  in  cold  water, 
and  cook  in  the  usual  way,  adding  oue 
teaspoonful  baking  soda  to  each  quart  of 
beaus. 


The 

NEW-IDEA 

Pipelcss  Furrvace 


This  wonderful  furnace  costs 
little  more  than  one  good  stove. 
It  is  easy  and  economical  to  in¬ 
stall.  It  will  send  warmth  to 
every  nook  and  corner  of  your 
home — even  on  coldest  days. 
You  can  be  rid  of  the  fuss  and 
botherof  several  stoves  and  have 

More  Heat  with 
Less  Fuel 

This  one  scientific  heater,  in- 
stalledby  simplvcuttingonehole 
our  floor,  lie 


m 


ag( 

your  floor,  floods  the  house 
with  healthful  heat.  No  coal  to 
carry  up— no  ashes  to  drag  out. 

Learn  all  about,  this  great  heater. 
What  many  users  in  coldest  climates 
say  about  the  economy,  convenience 
and  comfort  it  brings.  Made  by  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  over  a  quarter  century 
experience. 

We  give  expert  Heating  Advice 
Absolutely  FREE 

Send  for  FREE  catalog  today 

Utica  Heater  Co. 

Box  50,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Good  Agents  Wanted 


The  cost  of  this 
heater  is  practi¬ 
cally  all  you 
pay.  Only  one 
hole  in  the  floor 
to  cut.  Does  not 
take  cold  air 
from  cellar.  No 
cold  I  air  flues 
to  build. 

No  extras. 


Save  Your  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

What  you|don*t  cat  now,  keep  for  next  winter 
I  by  usinK  the 

“GRANGER  EVAPORATOR” 

No  sugar,  iwjara.rto  oann.  Thousands  in  uso 
—  endorsed  by  U.  S.  Gov't.  ?ond  $6»  check  or 
moneyorder;  satisfaction  Kouranteetl  or  money 
buck.  You  save  the  coat  several  times  over 
on  suRttr  alone.  ^ 


Write  forbook- 
let  E.  all  about 
I  evaporatincf. 

GRANGE 
SALES  ASS'N 
Lafayette 
BnildinK 
Phila. 


Food  will  Win 
the 

Save  it. 


Sterilize  hours  in  wash  boiler  or 

one  hour  in  water  seal  canner.  Other 
greens  are  canned  in  the  same  manner. 
The  large  midrib  of  the  Swiss  chard  may 
be  canned  like  asparagus  and  served  in 
the  Winter  with  cream  sauce  on_  toast 
or  as  a  salad  with  mayonnaise  dressing. 

Lima  Beans. — Beans  that  are  abso¬ 
lutely  fresh  as  well  as  young  and  tender 
are  necessary  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
obtained.  Wash,  shell  and  blanch  for 
three  to  five  minutes.  Cold  dip  and  pack 
in  sterilized  jars  to  within  two  inches 
of  the  top  (to  allow  for  swelling  while 
cooking).  Add  salt  and  boiling  water 
and  sterilize  for  ly^  hours  iu  the  wash 
boiler  or  one  hour  in  the  water  seal 
canner.  If  the  beans  are  at  all  old,  ster¬ 
ilize  for  two  hours  iu  boiler. 

Summer  Squash. — Wash  and  remove 
the  skin  and  seeds.  Blanch  two  to  three 
minutes,  mash  and  pack  tightly  in  steril¬ 
ized  jars.  Add  salt  and  boiling  water 
(only  a  small  quantity  should  be  neces¬ 
sary)  and  sterilize  lyi  hours  iu  wash 
boiler  or  oue  hour  in  water  seal  canner. 

Peaches. — Wash,  halve  and  remove 
pits.  Blanch  from  one  to  three  minutes 
or  until  skins  are  loose.  Dip  in  cold 
water  and  remove  skins.  Pack  iu  steril¬ 
ized  jars  pit  side  down  and  fill  to  over¬ 
owing  with  boiling  syrup.  Sterilize  12 
minutes  in  wash  boiler  or  10  minutes  in 
canner. 

Peach  Butter. — ^To  every  pound  of 
peaches,  weighed  after  peeling  and  stew¬ 
ing,  allow  one-half  pound  of  sugar.  l*re- 
pare  peaches,  cut  in  pieces  and  put 
through  a  press.  Put  over  fire  in  a  porce¬ 
lain  kettle ;  let  the  pulp  heat  slowly  and 
cook,  stirring  occasionally,  until  it  is  of 
the  consistency  of  marmalade.  Add  the 
sugar  and  stir  until  dissolved  and  cook 
rapidly  for  15  minutes.  Place  the  kettle 
on  the  back  of  the  stove,  where  the  but¬ 


IF  your  tableware  and  sil'ver  are  new,  always 
use  20  Mule  Team  Borax  when  washing 
them.  If  they  have  seen  service.  Borax  will 
quickly  bring  back  the  original  lustre.  Removes 
grease,  dirt  and  dullness  almost  instantly. 


MULE  TEAM  BORAX 

will  also  give  your  glassware  a  wonderful  lustre.  Cleans 
pots,  pans  and  kettles  perfectly,  without  scraping.  And 
keeps  them  sanitary  as  well  as  shining  because  the  Borax 
is  mildly  antiseptic. 

At  All  Dealers 

Send  fsr  “Magic  Crystal"'  Booklet.  It  describes 
100  household  uses  for  20  Mule  Team  Borax. 


PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  CO.  New  York  and  Chicago 
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Acme 


mown  *5  ^  ‘ 

^'^'NrEas.DEODORlZf^ 


lOLf  SON  col 

'ew  York  cay 


The  W 

Danger  Spot 
of  the  Farm 

Nothing  else  on  the  farm 
is  such  a  deadly  menace 
to  the  health  of  family  and 
livestock  as  the  out-house. 
It  is  a  prolific  breeding 
place  for  disease  germs, 
flies  and  insects. 

Yet  its  objectionable  fea¬ 
tures  can  be  easily  removed 
by  the  use  of  Acme  Chlo¬ 
rinated  Lime.  Used  daily, 
it  kills  offensive  odors  and 
prevents  the  breeding  of 
insect  and  germ  life. 

Use  also  in  stalls,  tie-ups,  on 
manure  piles,  etc.  Does  not 
injure  manure  for  fertilizing. 
Chlorinated  Lime  is  endorsed  by 
physicians.  Health  Boards  and 
other  authorities  on  hygiene. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Acme 
Chlorinated  Lime.  Refuse  sub¬ 
stitutes  which  may  be  stale  and 
worthless. 

Send  for  booklet  divin/i  many 

other  valuable  uses  of  Acme 


THE  MENDLESON 
CORPORATION 

1 1  Broadway 

Factories,  Albany.  N.  Y. 
Established  1870 


New  Yorki.  C 


Unicorn  Dairy  Ration 

A  quality  feed  at  the  right  price 

It  is  a  combination  of  the  best  feeds  money  can 
buy.  Very  high  in  digestible  protein.  The  only 
prepared  feed  that  contains  Ajax  Flakes.  The 
highest  quality  and  purest  ration  made.  So  pro¬ 
portioned  that  there  is  no  waste.  If  it  is  results 
you  are  looking  for  in  dairy  feed,  then  you  want 
to  learn  more  about  Unicorn.  It  brings  results. 
Write  us  for  free  copy  of  Cow  Testers’  Manual. 

Chapin  &  Co., 

Dept.  R  Chicago,  III. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient;  aconomical;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


MINERAL? 


mosw 


over 


HEAVER.,, 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

F|;ee _ _  _ 

t3  PdokaKO  Kiinrautood  to  Kive  Brtisiuction  or  niouo, 
lnu'.k.  $1  PnokuKO  eutiiciont  for  orcUnurv  oases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  A«e..  Pittsburg.  Pa 


F/STULA 


V»fF  JAi 


REE'197  pag?^ 

^teriitarv  Book! 

FLEMING'S  VEST- POCKtT  * 

«/  VETERINARY  ADVISER  doi.rriboB  Bvmptoma  I 
V  Bn.i  treatmunC  for  nearly  200  veterinary  nil-  I 
menu,  includini;  flatula  und  pull  evil  in  hureea  I 
mid  lump  jaw"  in  cattle.  07  illuatrationa. 
187  pnKea,  durably  bound.  Write  today,  A 
poatal  Lrinvs  it  by  return  mail,  free  of  cliarire. 

PLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists 
300  Union  Stock  VsrilB,  CHICASO,  ILL.  | 


Those 
Flies 

It  isn’t  the  cow 's 
fault — she  can’t 
speak.  Think 
what  she’d  say  if 
she  could. 

There’s  one  way  to  save  fly-time  wor¬ 
ries  and  get  10  to  20  per  cent  more  mHk. 
Spray  daily  with 

It’s  absolutely  sure. 
G  u  a  r  a  nteed  to  keep 
flies  off.  It  is  absolutely 
harmless.  Flies  don’t 
like  it.  Cows  do,  and  so  will  you. 

Your  dealer  should  have  it.  If  oot,  his 
name  and  $1.75  brings  full  gallon  can, 
sprayer,  and  alisolute  guaran¬ 
tee.  Sprayer  Free  with  5-gal¬ 
lon  can  ($5.00  prepaid). 

Agents  IV an  led 

W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO. 

Box  50  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


No-Fly 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  fjet 
a  i/uick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
(iuarantee  editorial  page. 


Quadruplet  Lambs 

On  this  page  is  a  picture  of  a  ewe  and 
her  four  lambs,  horn  last  Winter.  Trij)- 
lets  are  not  so  rare.  Have  you  heard  of 
many  instai)oe.s  of  quadruplets?  Tlie 
poor  mother  had  a  hernia,  and  has  been 
disposed  of,  but  all  the  lambs  are  doing 
well.  They  were  bottle-fed  for  more  than 
a  month.  n.  ii.  alukutson. 

New  Jersey. 

Feeding  Velvet  Bean  Meal 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  trying  to  in¬ 
terest  readers  in  velvet  bean  meal  a.s  feed 
for  live  stock.  Tliis  Southern  product  is, 
we  believe,  sure  to  prove  a  rival  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  in  making  up  our  stock  ra¬ 
tions.  As  is  always  the  case  witli  new 
•feeds,  farmers  move  slowly — and  properly 
so.  A  few  have  tried  the  beans  and 
give  good  reports.  Mr.  .T.  O.  I’rescott  of 
Connecticut  u.ses  the  following  dry  mash 
for  poultry  : 

Five  liuiidi'ed  pounds  bran.  .‘100  lbs. 
standard  middlings,  200  lbs.  gluten.  200 
ibs.  red  dog  flour,  or  velvet  bean  meal. 


— wlien  the  ground  is  not  wet  or  sticky, 
and,  provided  tlie  pigs  have  rings  in 
their  noses  and  in  addition  are  supplied 
with  a  mixture  of  wood  ashes,  ground 
limestone  or  slack  coal  and  salt  they 
will  not  root  up  the  ground.  The  worst 
that  could  haiipen  would  be  paths 
tlirough  the  area,  but  if  they  are  well 
fed  with  .some  grain,  say  a  three  per  cent 
ration  of  homin.v,  corn  or  barley,  they 
will  not  roam  ver.v  much. 

I'he  pigs  should  not  he  permitted  to 
croi)  the  gra.ss  or  clover  short.  It  should 
go  into  Winter  quarters  with  .some 
growtli  to  iiold  the  snow  and  protect  the 
phiiits.  ‘Phe  voidings  of  the  pigs  will  im¬ 
prove  tlie  soil  and  tiie  clover  will  give 
the  pigs  a  good  stai't  to  niiiturit.v  and 
c.'irly  luiirket.  Should  there  he  evidence 
of  rooting  take  the  pigs  out  of  the  area 
following  a  rainy  spoil.  Rooting  is  quite 
as  much  ji  haliit  as  a  vice  and  can  he 
quite  easily  controlled.  Ity  a  three  per 
cent  ration  I  nu'an  three  i)onnd.s  of  graiii 
diiil.v  tier  pig  for  ejich  100  pounds  live 
weiglit.  I  am  assuming  tlie  pigs  are 


The  Quadruplet  Lauibs  and  'Their  Mother 


100  Ihs.  Alfjilfa  meal.  dOO  Ihs.  hominy, 
200  lbs.  cornmcal,  dOO  Ihs.  ground  oats, 
HO  Ihs.  clnu-coal,  .HOO  Ihs.  beef  scraps,  two 
lbs.  powdered  sulphni',  five  Ibs.  mustard 
I  bran.  In  the  h’all  when  the  birds  are 
I  moulting,  we  substitute  one  hag  of  Soy 
!  bean  meal  for  one  hag  of  gluten. 

It  has  entirely  replaced  red  dog  flour, 
whicii  has  hitherto  been  regiirded  a.s  an 
essential  in  our  mash.  Hefore  feeding 
the  velvet  bean  meal  extensively  I  cliecked 
rc.sults  on  two  groups  of  layers,  omitting 
red  dog  flour  entindy  from  the  i-ation  of 
))oth  grojijis,  and  substituting  velvet  bean 
meal  in  its  phu-e  in  one  group  only.  Tlie 
substitution  made  no  difference  in  the 
laying  of  this  group,  hut  the  group  with¬ 
out  tlie  red  dog  or  velvet  boiiu  meiil 
dropped  about  20  per  cent.  In  .small 
flocks  this  loss  is  not  appreciable,  hut  20 
])or  cent  droj)  in  a  daily  production  of 
six  to  eight  hundred- eggs  is  worth  think¬ 
ing  about.  Velvet  bean  meal  is  dO  i)cr 
cent  cheaper  than  red  dog.  ^ 

TiiK  R.  N.-V.  stays  right  on  I'ecord  sis 
saying  that  meal  made  by  grinding  tliese 
velvet  lioans  will  come  into  use  as  a  part 
of  dairy  and  poultry  feed.  We  think  it 
a  fair  criticism  of  the  managers  of  the 
Dairymen’s  laaigne  that  no  apparent  ef¬ 
forts  are  made  for  experimenting  with 
tliese  new  feed  products,  or  in  developing 
new  markets  for  milk.  Some  Northern 
fe^eders  reiiort  that  stock  <io  not  eat  the 
bean  meal  readily,  yet  at  the  South 
feeders  make  combination  of  feeds  which 
seem  to  please  the  cattle. 


Pasturing  Hogs 

We  have  a  field  of  perhaps  thi-ee  acres, 
whieh  is  coming  on  quite  'heavily  to  a 
second  growth  of  Red  clover,  Alsike,  and 
.some  Alfalfa.  Having  Iiceu  seeded  last 
year  witli  oats,  with  a  mixture  of  grasses 
and  clovers,  there  should  he  an  increas¬ 
ing  growth  of  Timothy  and  Red-top  com¬ 
ing  on  for  next  season.-  We  have  avail¬ 
able  a  hunch  of  shotes  Avhrch  will  weigh 
about  no  pounds  each  early  in  August, 
and  would  like  to  know  whether  if  we 
ring  these  .Photos  properly,  it  would  he 
safe  to  turn  them  in  on  this  piece  to 
jmstnre  olf  the  rowen.  taking  tliem  off 
hefore  they  crop  it  too  closely.  AVe  would 
not  suppose  that  there  would  he  aii.v 
special  risk  at  this  seiison,  and  on  tliis 
l)icce,  of  ininching  the  soil  up  badly  ;  hut 
would  the  jiasturing  of  tliese  iiigs  work 
again.st  the  prospect  of  a  good  croii  of 
mixed  Imy  next  year?  We  have  never 
tried  this  out,  and  do  not  know. 

(  Jreene  Co.,  N.  Y.  K.  w.  R. 

l>.v  all  meiins  utilize  this  second  growth 
Red  clover  and  Alsike  as  a  forage  for  your 
shotes.  Select  u  dry  day  for  the  turn-in 


market  rather  tlmn  breeding  stuck.  If 
tliey  are  breeders  a  one  and  one-half  per 
cent  grain  ration  will  .serve.  F.  c.  m. 

Trouble  With  Churning 

How  long  should  it  fake  to  elmrn  but¬ 
ter  now?  We  clnirn  about  40  quarts  of 
cream  twice  ii  week  and  at  each  churning 
it  takes  two  houi's  or  two  and  one-half 
hours  liefore  tlie  butter  comes.  The  I'ows 
are  all  fresh,  and  have  .salt  hefore.  them 
all  the  time,  so  this  cannot  be  caused  by 
lack  of  .salt.  Someone  told  us  to  put  .salt 
ill  the  cream.  We  tried  this  and  found 
we  could  get  the  butter  in  15  or  20 
minutes  less  time.  ,r.  r.  n. 

New  York. 

I  should  judge  you  were  trying  to 
churn  a  raw  sweet  cream  at  too  low  a 
temperature.  This  is  slow  work  indeed. 
Riiw  sweet  cream  always  churns  with 
difficulty  and  the  buttermilk  tests  high. 
If  you  wish  to  make  a  sweet  cream  Initter 
.vou  should  jiasteurize  the  cream  by  heat¬ 
ing  it  to  145  degrees  F.  and  hold  it  there 
for  25  to  .‘50  minutes.  This  heating 
would  better  be  aceomidished  by  setting 
the  vessel  containing  the  cream  in  an¬ 
other  vessel  of  water.  After  heating, 
cool  the  cream  to  45  to  50  degrees  F.,  hold 
over  niglit  and  at  this  season  of  the  year 
churn  at  about  ,50  degrees.  This  make.s 
an  e.xcellent  butter  of  good  keeping  quali¬ 
ties  and  tlie  buttermilk  will  test  as  low. 
if  not  lower  tlian  when  a  ripened  cream 
is  cliiiriicd.  Pasteurizing  so  changes  the 
make-up  of  the  cream  a.s  to  make  it  churn 
mure  easil.v.  The  Navy  Department  is 
now  having  millions  of  pounds  of  butter 
made  as  above  described. 

Should  you  wish  to  make  a  higher  fla¬ 
vored  blitter  for  immediate  consumption, 
allow  your  cream  to  ripen  naturally  at 
room  temiiorature  for  12  to  15  hours  he¬ 
fore  cooling  for  chiiriiing  or  the  cream 
may  he  riiiened  using  10  to  20  per  cent 
starter.  A  starter  is  a  clean  Iiatch  of 
.sour  skim-milk.  I  judge  a  sweet  butter 
is  what  you  wiuit  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
find  the  first  mentioned  metlkid  one  that 
will  suit  your  needs.  There  are  many 
other  reasons  for  difficult  cliuniiug,  hut 
I  hardly  think  they  fit  your  case. 

_ _ 11.  l!\  J. 

Tourist;  “To  what  do  you  attribute 
your  great  age?’’  Oldi^st  inhabitant:  “I 
can’t  say  yet,  sir.  There  are  several  o’ 
them  jiatent  modiciae  companies  a-dick- 
erin’  with  me.’’ — Boston  Transcript. 
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Rye  for  Pasture 

T  am  short  of  pasture,  aruj  have  any 
amount  of  old.  run-out  meadow.  I  would 
like  to  put  in  som»'  Wint('r  crop  to  use 
for  pasture  lu'xt  Summer.  Would  you 
advise  sowing  rye?  Would  it  do  to  seed 
with  grass  seed,  or  would  the  cattle  spoil 
the  seed  ?  ir.  S.  K. 

Idttle  Valley.  N.  Y. 

Rye  is  proh.ahly  the  host  cron  you  can 
grow  for  Si)ring  and  early  Summer  pas¬ 
ture  in  your  secdion.  If  it  is  sown  rather 
early  it  will  give  considerable  pasture  in 
the  Fall,  and  tlu'  ])lants  will  become 
rtitcky  and  will  give  .an  .abundance  of  jias- 
ture  early  in  the  Si)ring.  Timothy  may 
h(‘  sown  with  the  rye  in  the  Fall  and 
clover  may  be  hroadc.ast  early  in  the 
Spring.  Sonu*  will  he  killed  out  by  the 
stock  in  i)asturing.  imrticularly  if  pas¬ 
tured  too  closely.  You  should,  however, 
he  able  to  get  a  fairly  good  seialing  if  you 
pasture  only  with  cattle.  If  she<'p  are 
pastured  they  are  likely  to  eat  it  down 
too  closely.  Peas  and  oats  sown  early  in 
the  Spring  will  give  you  an  abundance  of 
good,  succulent  feed  throughout  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  hut  it  will  have  to  he  cut  and  fed 
rather  than  i)astured.  I  believe,  also, 
that  it  would  be  well  worth  while  for  you 
to  try  to  build  up  your  old  jiasturt's  so 
that  they  will  afford  more  feed.  This 
may  be  done  by  liming  .ajid  re-seeding. 
A  great  deal  of  this  work  has  been  done 
by  the  farm  bureaus  in  Allegany  and 
Cattaraugus  counties  with  niucl;  success. 

W.  .T.  WKKiUT. 

New  York  School  of  Agriculture. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Aug.  20 — (luernseys  and  Clydesdales, 
den  Farms.  Newport.  R.  I. 

Aug.  27 — (luernseys.  At  New  (Jastle 
Farm,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  ^ . 

Sept.  0 — Ilobsteins.  Ibickus  Pros,  con- 
.signinent  sale,  at  Watertown.  N.  ^  . 

Sept,  n — Holsteins.  Consignment  sale, 
at  (''uba  Fair.  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

"Sept.  12 — Ayr.shires.  Consignment  sale, 
at  Cuba  Fair,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

Sei)t.  1 — (luernseys  and  .Terseys.  Con¬ 
signment  sale,  at  Ciiba  Fair,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  IS-IO — Holsteins.  National  Dairy¬ 
men’s  sale,  Columbus.  O. 

Sept.  2 — Holsteins.  Benninger’s  con- 

Bignment  sale,  Hatfield,  Pa. 


Mother  :  “I  don’t  like  the  looks  of  that 
little  boy  you  were  playing  with  on  the 
.street  today.  You  must  not  play  with 
bad  little  boys,  you  knoAv.”  Son  ;  “Oh, 
but  he  isn’t  a  bad  little  boy,  mamma. 
He’s  a  good  little  boy.  He’s  been  to  the 
reformatory  school  twice  and  they’ve  let 
him  out  each  time  on  account  of  good 
ladiavior.’’ — Boston  Transcript. 


SHEEP  V.  I 

^l|r0}J0l|irr0 

Handsome  young  ewes,  whicli  we  can  de¬ 
liver  now,  if  desired,  or  breed  to  our  best 
rams  and  deliver  after  October  1. 

ALSO 

A  large  number  of  graded  sheep  and  lambs. 

2^roofe  iFarm0 

■CWflUametown,  fltlaesacbusetta 


35  Choice  1  and  g.year.old 

Grade  Shropshire  Ewes  fa^h 

ELLZCNE  STOCK  FARM 
E.  W.  HArTKK,  I'rop.  -  lU  W.  2, 1,»mb»i  lTlUe,  N.  J. 


For  Sale  ■■4.Ylt!a)L0  Thoroughbred  Hampshire  Ram 

bred  from  fine  stock.  Inspection  invited.  Write  to 
H.  ELLIS,  -  Pocantico  Hills,  New  York 


20  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams 


I  .%  MISCELLANEOUS 


HEREFORDS 

By  Champion  Prince  Heal  and 
from  Prince  Rupert  8tli,  cows 

STOCK  ALL  ACES 

If  you  want  tlie  best,  write 

ALEX  MORRISON,  *Shelburne. VL 

Capt.  J.  Watson  WEBB,  Owner 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILK  AND  MEAT— Two  of  the  Greatest  Necessities 
of  the  Age.  The  MILKING  SHORTHORN  com¬ 
bines  and  supplies  both.  Have  YOU  puroliased 
that  pure-bred  hull  calf  to  improve  your  herd  ? 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.Washingtonville,  N.Y. 


Mr.  General  Farmer!  Dairy  Shorthorns  ®profi  table 

breed  for  you.  Try  them.  We  offer  a  trio  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  heifer  calves  and  a  bull,  unrelated,  Choice¬ 
ly  bred.  First  draft  or  clieck  for  $425  takes  them. 
A  few  others.  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK,  Interlaken.  N.  Y. 


D- -  A  are  profitable.  “  B«el  Production  In  the  Eait,' 
DcBT  a  new  booklet,  contains  valuable  information 
A.  AA|—  and  pictures  of  atordcon-Angui.  Free  on  retiuest. 
UaillC  C.  W.  ECKiKUT,  -  SI  Muiou  Street,  Mew  York 


HOLSTEINS 

«  1 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms 

offers  for  sale  in  Hit'll  Grade  and  Registered  Csws,  as  follows : 
200  Cows.  Due  to  calve  in  August.  .September  and 
October.  Largo,  heavy  cows  bretl  to  Registered  bulla. 
7B  Fresh  cows,  milking  45  to  60  lbs.  per  day  now.  75 
Orndo  Heifers,  2  years  old,  due  to  freshen  this  fall. 
They  are  the  right  kind  for  dairy  cows.  200  Heifers 
2  years  old.  Bred  to  freshen  in  the  winter  and  early 
kpring.  1  00  Heifers.  12mos.  to  18  mos.  old.  1 00  Reg. 
Hoi.  Heifers  Part  of  them  dne  to  freshen  this  fall. 
These  are  an  extra  lino  lot  and  will  please  anyone. 
Wire  us  the  day  you  would  like  to  look  them  over. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

licpt.  M,  203  and  20.»  Savings  Itank  Itldg.,  Portland,  M.  T. 


SPOT  FARM 
HOLSTEINS 

Holstein  calves,  either  sex, 
to  $25  each;  express  paid 
lots  of  6.  50  high  grade 
1  to  2  years  old.  20  re- 
bnlls,  8  to  15  months 
old.  25  registered  heifers,  1  to 
2  .years  obi.  3  carloads  of  high 
grade  and  registered  cows. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tnlly,  N.  Y 


Kingoi  thePontiacs 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  SIRE 

1 1  We  can  offer  one  of  bis  sons,  born  in  April,  out  ' ' 
,,of  an  •18-lb.  3-year-old,  wliose  sire  is  a  40-lh.  " 
, ,  grand.son  of  King  Segis.  PRICK  .  #500. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  •  Cazenovla,  N.  Y.  ' 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Special  Prices  for  Next  60  Days 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

50  fresh  cows  and  close  springers. 
100  cows  which  arc  to  froahen  in  Aur- 
UNt,  September  and[()ctob«‘r.  100  2  and 
3-year-old  heifers^  bred  to  freHbcn 
early  fall.  The  beat  lot  of  stock  ever 
offered  for  sale  in  central  New  York. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.,  Maple  Lawn  Farm 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Office  :  BiirKeaii  lUock,  31^  Main  Street 

Stevens’  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

Holstein  heifer  calves,  $15 
and  $20  each,  two  calves  and 
registered  htill  calf  for  $60. 
Registered  heifer  and  bull 
calves  all  ages. 

Alt  from  liifihprodiicivo  dams 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS.  Cotllud,  N.  Y. 


Grade  Holsteins  and  Guernseys 

1.50  to  select  from.  Fresh  cows  and  springers  always 
on  hand.  Heavy  cows  weighing  from  1,200  to  1,400 
lbs.  K.  L.  P  A  L  M  K  K  ,  Moravia.  New  York 


ITni.  rinlar  Cl  AA  "'iU  oell  a  4-meB.-nld  rcg.  Hoi 
JT  or  vFHIj  vAvv  stein  bull,  grandson  of  a$50, 000 
bull.  All  tested  dams  and  a  world’s  record  in  pedigree. 
I'erfect  individual.  (’I.OVEKPAI.E  KAKM,  Charl.tte,  N.  X. 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  nges,  either  eex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  IIS  to  $20  each.  F.  H,  WOOD  Cortland,  N«w  Tark 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  write  for 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chitteningo,  N.Y 


JERSEYS  I 

HAMILTOIV  llTOCrVC 
FARM  «|  ILKiStlj  1  i9 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  ITC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


SALE—  Two  Reg.  Jersey  Bulls 

One  three  and  one-lialf  yean  old;  Grandson 
of  Pogis  the  9tli;  dam,  Grassland’s  Lively 
Wit.  The  other  five  years  old,  son  of  Imp. 
.Tap.  Dam,  Nora's  Edith  La.ss.  Sure  breeders. 

L.  GE.  Fobbbs.  Manhasset,  Long  Island,  N.  Y_ 

ForSale-Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages.  Some  have  Register  of 
Merit  records  or  Register  of  Jlerit  dams.  20  sheep 
and  lambs  of  mixed  breeding,  principally  Shrop¬ 
shire.  Inspection  at  farm,  Oolebrook,  near  Win.sted, 
Conn.,  invited.  H.  J.  BICKFORD,  60  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 


Fosteriield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

Cows,  Served  Heifers,  Ciilves,  both  sexes.  Ad¬ 
dress  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Bo«  173,  Morriilown,  Morris  Co.,  N.J 


For  Sale-Tranquility’s  Oxford  Lad 

Registered  .lersey  Bull.  One  year  old.  Price,  SIOO. 

K.  M.  Ohattield,  Box  B2,  R.  R.  2,  Seymour,  Couu. 


AYRSHIRES 

•  • 

ANIMALSforsaIe 

Hun  mostly  liglit,  $75  aud  up.  Top-notch 
lireodiiig;  overytlilng  guaranteed  tliat  leaves 
tlio  farm,  or  money  hack. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Ofange  County,  New  York 


HORSES 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plaix.  2(8)  bead  to 
.select  from.  Herd  eatabli.shed  1891.  .Send  tOo 
for  eontrnct  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
THE  8HADY8IDE  FARMS,  North  Bonton,  0. 


Shetland  Ponies 

H.  H.  MINKK, 


at  i)rices  from  Fifty  to  Seventy- 
five  dollars.  Fine  stock.  Write  to 
.Suraiiac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange-Quobec  Prince  stallior. 

Weight,  1275  lbs.  imiuire  of  C.  L.  THOMPSON,  Pliinlielil,  Vermoiil 


Breed  Berkshires— They  Pay 

Economize  on  corn.  You  can  produce  market  toppers  clilefly  on  inexpensive  feeiJs.  Write 
to  these  breeders  for  prices,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  “Berkshire  Hogs."  Address 

American  Berkshire  Association  .  Sprin*^fierd,*llL*** 


BERKSHIRES 

We  have  our  best  old  bows  bred  for  Aug.,  Sept., 
and  early  Oot.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
theirpigstobedellveredatS  wka.  old.  Ordernow 
and  get  the  best.  A  few  good  Spring  boars  left. 

H.  GRIMSHAW  North  East,  Pa. 


ALBAMONT 

BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  a  fins  lot  of  young  registered  boars  of 
outstanding  quality  and  the  best  of  breeding  at 
reason.able  prices.  Address 

JOHN  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  Boston 


BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

Send  for  inustrated  circular 
Springs  pitfs  all  sold.  Now  takinpr  orders  for  Anpr. 
and  Sept.  pipT-'^  t<>  bo  Rhippod  nt  8  to  10  wks.  old  al 
each  an<l  up* 

C.  H,  CARTER,  WHIT6UERN  FARM.  West  Chester,  P«. 


J 
U 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


lANEDJO  FARM 

OFFERS  A  YEARLING 

BERKSHIRE  BOAR 

with  show  record,  weighed  500  lbs.  at  j 
1  yr.  Also  5  mos.  old  boars  and  gilts  of 
choice  breeding.  Write  for  descriptions. 

H.  M.  TERWILUGER,  Mgr.,  Webster,  Mass. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

I  oifcr  some  Herkshiro  Roar  pigs  that  li.avo  Class  in 
every  lino.  Also  Charmer’s  Campion  5ih,  No.  208200, 
by  Lady  I.ongfellow’s  Champion  2n<l,  No.  U0749,  and 
out  of  Charmer’s  Iles.s.  No.  HKans.  Send  for  historio 
pedigree  and  price  and  do  not  forget  what  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Barrow  Classes  did  to  nil  other  breods  and 
orosacant  flic  last  International  at  Chicago.  Address 
J.  E.  WA  TSON,  -  Morhiedale,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

Bred  to  farrow  in  September.  Ueprietered  stock ;  sired 
by  Leo  Premieres  Rival  and  out  of  a  daughter  of 
Ilopeful  Loo  2nd,  the  Graiul  Champion  who  sold  for 
•1,500,  Now  taking  orders  for  September  pigs  at  $20. 
Coi'roRpoiidenco  and  calls  invited.  LOCllST  LODOK 
FAUM,  G.  W.  Kticliler,  lifi<lrnaif(>vin«,  I>nteh«Kfl  County,  N.Y. 


Large  Berkshires  atHighwood: 

Letter  from  H.  B.  Cbaso,  Sparta,  Onio:  "The  hoara)'- 
rired  yesterday  and  I  leant  you  to  know  that  I  am 
excejitionally  well  pleased  with  him.”  We  have  bred 
and  sold  lots  of  boars  that  made  1,000  lbs.  at  maturity. 
II.  (!.  &  II.  II.  lUKl’RNPl.NU,  Ilox  15,  PiiikIfp,  New  York 


TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES  I 

P[  of  botli  soxe.s.  Good  brooding.  Excellent  ■ 
I'SS  iiidividniils.  .Sntiifaction  g  n  a  r  a  n  te  e  d.  \ 
Tarbell  Farms,  ISmithviUe  Flats,  N.  Y.  I 


GUERNSEYS 


Albamont  Farms 

Campion  and  Thornton,  N.  H. 

GUERNSEYS 

High  quality  registered  heifers  and  bulla  for  sale. 
Herd  under  U.  S.  Govt,  siipervi.sion  for  'I'ubevculo- 
sis.  Write  for  full  pedigrees,  low  prices,  otc. 

J.  C.  HAARTZ.  Owner,  10  High  St,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

MAY  ROSES 

Our  three  herd  sires  carry  an  average  of 

25%  of  the  blood  of  the  peerless  May  Hose 

2nd.  Before  you  buy  your  next  bull,  write 
us  for  our  list  of  young  bulls. 

W.  S.  KEKK,  Mgr.,  CohaBset,  Mubb. 

- - - 

- 

S . ■ - 

I  Harbor  Hill  Guernseys  | 

I  Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  1211108.  ; 
3  old.  A.  K.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution.  | 

I  C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y.  I 


Well  Grown 
Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresli.  Buy  one  of  them  .’ind  grade  up 
your  liord.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Entenort,  N,  Y. 


Guernsey  Bulls 

Prom  two  to  four  months  of  age;  good  individual.s, 
from  practical,  tuberculin-tested  herd.  Sire’s  dam 
has  record  over  12,000  lbs.  milk  and  G.'iO  lbs,  butter- 
fat.  Satisfaction  gniiranteed.  Express  prepaid  in 
East  and  oflicial  papers.  Write  for  particulars. 

F.  C.  HITCHMAN,  Kiluna  Farm,  Manhasset.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Bulls  SALE 

A  few  unusually  fine  bulls,  two  to  twelve  months  of 
ago,  out  of  A.  R.  dams  and  l>y  noted  sires.  May 
Rose,  (lolden  Secret  and  Strong  Anchor  breeding. 

Tarbell  Fabms,  Smith ville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


%  tt,  m”!!  High  Grade  Guernseys 

Scows,  4-yrs.-old,  to  freshen  in  spring.  1  3-yrs.old, 
2  2-yrs. -old,  to  freshen  soon.  2  4-mos.  lieifovs.  1  Reg¬ 
istered  Bull  Calf.  First  check  for  $1,000  takes  lot. 

JAMES  D.  GIBSON,  Whitney  Crossing,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  V. 


Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls  For  Sale 

2  yeai  liiiKe,  one  6  months  old.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Trices  and  pedigrees  on  applioution. 

SPRING  FARM.  Tilly  Foster.  N.  Y- 

For  Sale-GUERNSEY  BULL 

22-mos.:  .May  Rose  breeding;  $200.  One  8-mos  ' 
$100.  Both  O.  K.  Tabor  &  MIbhIij,  Castile,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEY 

Prices  Roasonuhle.  SUNNY  BBOOK  FARM,  Smithtown,  N.Y, 


For  sale— (tueriisey  Bull  calf;  A.  H.  Dam;  Grandson,  of 
Gov.  of  the  Gheno  aud  I’enroyd's  Golden  Secret;  great 
grandson  of  Baymond  of  tho  I’reele.  For  price  in<{uire 
M.  A.  tsTAFFOUD,  80  Kemp  Are.,  Nu,  Adams,  Hass. 


SWINE  i 

Hampshire  Swine 

the  Most  Prolific  of  all  Breeds 

Big  litters;  grow  quick;  eat  less.  Well  belted  pigs, 
either  sex,  priced  reasonable.  Registered  Holsteini, 
all  ages.  Sliovt  hay  crop  and  must  reduce  herd. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenburgli,  Srockbridge,  N.  Y. 

EXTRA  FINE  REGISTERED 

Chester  White  Boar  Pigs 

Six  weeks  old.  Beit  breeding, from  vigorous,  hen  iLliy 
stock.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  the  right  kind  of  an 
animal  for  future  use  in  your  herd.  Price,  #15 
until  Ang.  I5th.  After  tliis,  $20  each. 

BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandreth,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Spring  Boars 

and  I)  and  8  woek.s  old  pigs.  Booking  oiaiers  for  Aug. 
ami  Sept,  delivery.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  HeuveKoii,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Chester  Whites 

for  sale.  Kldgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.Y. 

Kinderhook  Registered  DUROCS! 

A  tew  May  trios  $50  if  ordered  fi-oni  tills  ad.  Gilts  duo  iu 
Ang. — breeding  type  from  big  stock.  One  real  2-y car-old 
HOW  due  iu  Sept.,  long,  high,  wide,  deep,  big  litters,  raises 
’em  all,  NO  CULL.  Write  for  their  breeding  and  further 
inforination.  KINDERHOOK  DUROC-JERSEY  ASS'H,  Kindethook,  N.  T. 

Reg.  Duroc- Jersey  Boar  Pigs 

Good  individuals.  Uhorry  Kin(»  and  King  Orion 
breeding.  Prices  right. 

RAMAPO  POULTRY  AND  FRUIT  FARM.  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Duroc  Pigs 

at  ®15-#20  each.  The  Duroc  type,  and  size  and 
color.  Strong,  Healthy  stock.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write,  stamp,  ANDREW  R.  BECKER,  Schoharie.  N.Y. 

For  Sale-I3i:iroos 

yearling  we  ever  raised,  bred  for  .Inly.  Fall  slioata 
ami  spring  pigs.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia,  Pa. 

«HAMPSHIRES” 

Most  any  age.  Free  circular  jnst  out.  Wjjk 

Also  Registered  6tiern.<;oy  bulls,  from  tu- 
bei'CulouH-freo  herd.  IdX'lTST  LAW N  KaUM, 

Ilox  K,  Kiril-ln-llan(t^  l4iucaNtor  Co.,  I*«nn. 

Reg.O.  I.C.I^iss  feT;i“ce 

boars  at  fair  prices.  BRUBAKER  BROS., ’Miff lintown.  Pa. 

(PIGS  SHIPPED  C.O.D.) 

100  0.  I.  (1.  and  Large  Yorkshire  Crosi.  100  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.  I.  0.  Dross.  6  weeks  old.  #10  each. 
50  shoats.  12  weeks  old,  815  each.  Kxtra  Large 
boned  Strechy  Huskies,  from  Large,  Growthy  stock. 
D.  Bbsvsis,  -  Lezinerton,  Mass. 

1  DOGS  1 

Airedales  and  Collies  o?“a7i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons,  liarge  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  VV.  R.  WATSON.  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

For  Salo-AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

Large,  liusky,  black  and  tan.  Big  bone  and  full  of  fire. 
Eligible  to  register.  M.  R.  PETZOLD,  520  Maditan  St.,Linchkur|,¥t. 

Fnllin  Diind  Th®  intelligent  kind.  Also  Guinea  I'igs. 

EUlllE  rlipa  NELSON’S,  OroveOUy,  i’a. 

For  Sale- Airedale  Pups  f  in  a 'is', 

$5  each.  Ready  to  ship.  L.  F.  OGILBEE,  Kinxman,  Ohio 

Champion  Gollio  Pups  *"iiRiioH‘MRM‘Siifiing\Bn!M»I^ia^ 
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LIVE  STOCK  NOTES 


T’ntil  July  15  avo  receh'ed  for  o.C 
milk  5%c  per  qt.  from  the  Abbott  Milk 
Co.  I'liiladelphia.  1  think  there  is  to 
he  a  change  in  the  price  for  the  last 
half  of  this  month.  This  county  pro¬ 
duces  more  milk  than  any  other  in  this 
end  of  the  State.  It  is  now  extremely 
dry,  pastures  are  about  driod  up,  mil 
with  about  75  per  cent  <  the  us\ial 
number  of  cows  on  hand  there  will  he 
material  decrease  of  the  amount. 
Wheat  was  a  good  cTop,  yield  ahoA-e  the 
average  year,  .selling  for  .$2.15  per  hu. 
Hay,  about  an  ai'erage  crop,  AA'orth  .$25 
per  ton.  I*otatoe.s,  about  ready  to  dig. 
badly  hurt  by  the  drought,  Avill  have 
about  .'lO  per  cent  of  an  average  crop. 
Com  is  fair,  but  Avill  be  a  failure  unless 
rain  comes  soon.  Tomatoes,  the  largest 
truck  crop  in  this  county,  look  good 
and  there  is  about  1.50  per  cent  of  the 
average  acreage.  The  first  shipment 
of  can-house  tomatoes  for  this  season 
to  Baltimore  AA'as  .sent  last  AA'cek  and 
sold  for  70c  per  %-basket.  The  fii\st 
a  year  ago  brought  30c.  These  are 
second  earlies,  the  main  crop  of  can- 
house  tomatoes  Avill  not  be  ready  to 
pick  for  a  month  or  six  AA’eek.s.  About 
75  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  contracted 
for  by  the  local  cannerie.s,  the  rest  Avifl 
be  bought  by  outside  buyers  and 
shipped  to  various  places.  Contract 
price  this  year  is  $25  and  .$.30  i)er  ton, 
before  last  year  it  Avas  around  $10  per 
ton.  Apples  are  bringing  around  40c 
a  ba.sket.  Tenant  farmers  Avho  get 
one-half  are  letting  them  rot  on  the 
gi'ound  as  that  does  not  pay  the  cost 
of^  marketing.  Farm  labor  is  high- 
priced,  scarce  and  poor  qualitv.  Dav 
labor  is  $3  and  board :  month  men.  $50 
to  ,$00,  board,  hou.se  rent.  fire-AA’ood, 
milk  51  nd  potatoes  and  hor.se  to  driA'-e. 
Munition  plants  in  this  county  are  pay¬ 
ing  .$50  to  ,$G0  a  Aveek  for  unskilled 
labor.  The  relatiA’e  imiiortance  of  the 
crops  in  this  county  is  in  order 
named  >  Milk,  corn,  hay,  tomatoes, 
Avheat,  iiotatoes  and  truck.  .t.  p.  r. 
Salem  Co.,  ISb  ,T. 

We  got  10c  per  lb.  for  bit  calves,  live, 
last  Aveek ;  IGc  per  lb.  for  hogs,  live. 
The  local  meat  markets  pay  22c  to  23c 
per  lb.  for  dressed  i>ork  and  15c  per  lb. 
for  dressed  beef.  Eggs,  -dOo  per  doz.,  and 
45c  per  lb.  for  butter.  Most  all  of  the 
milk  within  a  radius  of  10  or  12  miles 
goes  to  the  chee.se  factories.  Coavs  are 
selling  anywhere  from  $50  to  $100.  Heavy 
hor.ses  are  very  high,  but  there  is  not 
much  sale  for  small  horses  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  lot  of  them  for  sale.  •  I.ittle 
pigs,  four  to  six  Aveeks  old,  $0  each. 
This  is  a  dairy  section,  but  most  of  the 
farmers  depend  on  mill  feed  for  their 
grain,  or  most  of  it.  Most  of  the  farms 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  have 
silos,  but  right  around  here  there  .are  not 
so  many.  The  general  report  is  that  the 
hay  crop  is  not  nearly  as  good  as  last 
year,  Avhile  oat  crop  is  much  better;  but 
corn  is  not  looking  A’ery  good.  Nearly  all 
of  the  farmers  are  trying  to  raise  wheat 
enough  for  their  OAA'n  use  this  year  and  it 
is  looking  good.  There  is  some  buck- 
Avheat  and  some  millet  groAvn  here,  but 
no  great  amount.  The  grain  Ave  buy  at 
the  local  dealers  is  not  quite  as  high  in 
price  as  it  Avas  last  Winter ;  cornmeal, 
$3.75  per  ^cwt. ;  oats.  $3.25  per  CAvt. ; 
bran,  $2.25  per  CAvt. ;  cannot  get  mid¬ 
dlings  :  ready  mixed  coav  feeds  about 
$2.00  per  CAvt.  I  do  not  think  that  tliere 
is  much  chance  of  the  farmers  making 
much  uule.ss  the  price  of  feed  comes  doAvn 
more  yet,  as  coavs  are  milking  A'ery  poorly. 

St.  LaAvrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  ’  e.  u.  * 

The  leading  products  here  are  dairying 
and  potatoes.  Potatoes,  none  in  marivet. 
Butterfat,  40  6/lOc  per  lb.  Hay  (ncAv), 
$18 ;  hens,  25c  per  lb. ;  eggs.  45c.  Hats, 
fiOc  per  bu. ;  buckAvheat.  $4  per  CAvt. ; 
milk,  $1.40  per  CAvt. ;  avooI,  6,5c  per  lb. ; 
beef  cattle,  Oc  per  lb. ;  coavs,  from  $50  to 
$125.  Pork  (dressed),  22c  per  lb.;  pigs 
(four  weeks  old),  $7  each.  Outlook  for 
bats  and  potatoes  good.  Hay  is  fair.  Ap¬ 
ples  light.  I,,  r.  T. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  farmers’  oecupation  in  this  locality 
is  dairying.  Milk,  $2.25  per  100  lbs. 
Hay,  .$16  to  $18.  Old  potatoes,  lH)c  per 
bu.  Veal  calves,  15c  to  16c ;  more  veal 
calves  this  year  than  in  many  years. 
Eggs,  40c:  butter,  fancy,  47c '  to"  50c. 
There  are  a  good  many  potatoes  planted 
and  they  are  looking  Avell.  The  farmers 
in  this  section  have  planted  more  corn 
than  usual.  Cold  and  rainy  Aveather  is 
liolding  the  corn  back.  No  market  for 
horses.  Hay  looks  like  a  50  per  cent  crop 
this  year.  Oats  good.  There  is  quite  an 
:  creage  of  Spring  AA’heat  planted;  the  out¬ 
look  for  this  crop  in  this  section  is  vei\v 
rood.  T/abor  is  sciirce ;  the  majority  of 
f.irmers  are  unable  to  get  help  to  do  their 
bit.  s.  II.  n, 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  too  early  in  the  season  for  farm 
products  in  this  section.  Milk  is  the 
j  rincipal  article,  which  brings  $2.28  per 
cvvt.,  and  Summer  boarders,  which  are  a 
wry  poor  crop  up  to  the  present  time. 
Those  Avho  keep  poultry  get  a  good  price 
fa-  eggs.  60c  per  doz.;  for  1%  to  2-lb. 
broilers,  dressed,  .50e  per  lb.  Light  hogs, 
dressed,  23c  per  lb.;  A’e.al  calves,  live. 

Lie  per  lb.;  beef  cattle,  $9  per  cwt.  Too 
e.rrly  for  potatoes,  A'ery  feAV  dug,  the 
1  1  ice  about  $2  per  bu.  Hay  is  about  all 
cut,  no  sales  to  speak  of.  Old  meadows 
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very  poor ;  neAv  seeded  very  good,  jibout 
7.5  per  cent  of  croi).  Bye  came  through 
the  Winter  in  poor  shape,  about  50  per 
cent  of  a  crop.  Oats  are  nearly  ready  to 
cut.  and  are  100  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Buck¬ 
Avheat  Avill  be  a  failure  if  Ave  do  not  have 
rain  soon.  The  ground  is  very  dry  and 
hard.  ’Lhere  is  a  poor  stand  of  corn  on 
account  of  poor  .seed.  Pigs,  four  to  five 
Aveeks  old,  $7  each.  Good  corn.  $.3.40  per 
cwt. ;  Avheat  bran.  $2.40  per  cwt.  Oats, 
9.5c  per  bu.  At  the  market  one  h,as  to 
pay  48e  for  a  good  cut  of  beef,  25c  for 
codfish.  Iliiy  help  is  ,$3  to  .$4  a  day,  and 
scarce  at  that.  There  are  more  apples 
than  there  have  been  for  years.  Pasture 
is  A'ery  short,  too  dry  for  feed  to  grow. 
I  haA-c  been  feeding  green  fodder  for.  a 
month;  began  Avith  green  clover,  then 
oats,  then  oats  and  peas.  j.  c. 

Sullivan  Co..  N.  Y. 


Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y,,  Wool  Association 

I  have  been  noticing  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
accounts  of  association  sales  of  wool,  and 
thought  perhaps  you  Avould  be  interested 
in  the  consignment  of  avooI  sent  by  the 
Orleans  County  Sheep  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Avhich,  I  think,  is  the  largest  lot 
CA-er  handled  by  any  association  in  the 
State.  On  .Tune  24.  25  and  20  our  asso¬ 
ciation  took  in.  sacked  and  loaded  55.830 
pounds  of  AA’ool  at  Medina.  Albion  and 
Holley  and  consigned  same  to  .Tohn  E. 
McMurtry  &  Co.,  Avhich  firm  will  have 
wool  ajipraised  and  turned  over  to  the 
government,  when  Ave  shall  expect  our 
final  returns.  This  avooI  Avas  all  graded 


by  Mr.  McMurtry,  who  pronounced  it  a 
A'ery  nice  lot,  and  adA'anced  our  327  mem¬ 
bers  Avho  contributed  to  the  consignment 
the  sum  of  .$.35,563.71  Avhen  the  avooI  was 
t  ken  in.  The  officers  of  our  association 
feel  that  this  is  a  fine  showing  for  little 
Orleans,  inasmuch  as  this  is  our  first  sale, 
our  association  being  organized  last  Feb- 
I’uary.  r.  w.  brace,  pres. 

Buffalo  Markets 

The  Summer  crops  are  about  all  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  city  markets.  Home- 
groAvn  potatoes  are  bringing  $1.50  to 
$1.65  per  bu.,  and  Southern  ,$.3.25  to  .$5 
per  bbl.  The  groAving  crop  looks  fine. 

.  The  apple  market  is  strong  at  $1  to  .$2.50 
per  bu.;  supply  rather  light.  Onions  are 
Aveakening  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bu..  but 
beans  are  as  high  as  ever,  $7.80  to  $8.40 
per  bu.  The  public  hopes  to  resume  eat¬ 
ing  beans  on  the  new  crop,  Avhich  is  doing 
AA'ell.  The  acreage  is  rather  small  here, 
as  farmers  did  not  care  to  risk  money 
for  seed  at  the  big  prices  and  lose  it 
again,  as  they  had  done  formerly. 

Peaches  are  of  fair  quality,  selling  at 
$4.2.5  per  carrier  from  Georgia.  Cherries 
are  going  out  at  50  to  60c  per  7-lb.  basket 
for  late  sour.  Currants  are  firm  and  ac¬ 
tive  at  80  to  90c  for  red  and  90c  to  $1 
for  black  i)er  7-lb.  basket.  Gooseberries, 
never  in  such  quantity  here,  are  32  to  16c 
per  qt.  Raspberries  are  firm  and  active 
at  20  to  2Sc  _for  red.  20  to  23  c  fori  purple 
and  2.3  to  2.5c  for  black  and  dewberries 
per  qt.  Huckleberries  are  strong  and 
rather  scarce,  from  lack  if  pickers,  at 


20  to  22c  per  qt. 

___Watermelous  are  very  active  at  35  to 
75c  each'  muskmelons,  .$4  to  $5  per 
crate ;  bananas,  $2.25  to  .$0.50  per  bunch ; 
oranges  and  lemons  are  loAver,  at  $7  to 
$7.50  for  Valencia  oranges  and  .$S  to  $9 
for  California  lemons  per  box,  and  $1.75 
to  .$2  for  limes  per  100. 

Sales  of  vegetables  ai..  heavv.  quality 
good,  prices  fair.  Cabbage  is  .$.3  to  $4 
per  100  heads;  green  beaus,  50  to  75c; 
turnips,  i5  to  80c  per  bu. ;  beets,  15  to 
25c;  carrots.  19  to  25c:  radishc- 
20c.  all  per  doz.  bunches;  c  .  .bers,  75c 
to  .$1.,35  !  tomatoes.  $1.2."  ,^.1.35,  all  per 

basket;  ^celery,  40c  r  home-groAvn  per 
bunch,  15  to  .30c  '"  .r  Kalamazoo  per  doz. ; 
egg  plant,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  lettuce,  60  to  65c, 
all  per  box;  peppers,  $1.50  to  $1.75  per 
hamper ;  peas,  $1.50  to  $1.80  per  bag. 

Dairy  and  egg  market  steady,  firm  for 
loAV-grade  eggs.  Butter  as  formerly, 
creamery,  4.3  to  47c ;  dairy,  42  to  4,3c ; 
crocks,  .36  to  40c ;  Ioav  grades,  32  to  .33c. 
Cheese  is  26  to  27c  for  best  new.  Eggs 
are  46  to  48c  for  Avhite  hennery,  42  to 
46c  for  State  and  Western  candled. 

Poultry  is  firm,  demand  good,  list  nar- 
roAv ;  frozen  turkey,  40  to  41c ;  chickens 
same ;  dressed  foAvl,  35  to  37c ;  dressed 
broilers,  42  to  48c ;  live  ducks,  ,33  to  .35c ; 
live  roosters,  25  to  26c.  Comparison  of 
prices  of  eggs  and  poultry  does  not  bear 
out  the  stories  of  farmers  killing  off  their 
poultry  to  escape  feeding  high-priced 
grain.  Maple  syrup  is  quoted  at  $1.85 
to  $2  per  gallon,  and  honey  at  30c  per 
qt.,  both  scarce.  j.  av.  g. 
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Lime  Your 
Wheat  Land 


An  authority  on  wheat  says,  in  a  recent  article : 

The  preparation  of  the  seed-bed  for  wheat  offers  a  fine 
opportunity  for  liming.  There  are  many  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  needing  lime.  The  wheat  crop  of  1919  can  be  ma¬ 
terially  increased  if  this  land  is  limed  before  seeding.'*' 


m  I  •, ;  ij ;  ■ .  ; ,  A' 


Experiments  at  the  New  York  station  show  that  you  can 
absolutely  pay  for  your  lime  out  of  the  extra  wheat  grown 
the  first  year  to  say  nothing  of  the  increase  in  all  the 
crops  for  four  or  five  years  following. 

Tiger  Agricultural  Lime  comes  to  you  already  slaked,  in 
the  form  of  a  fine,  white  powder  which  mixes  thoroughly 
with  the  soil  and  gives  immediate  results. 

It  is  easy  to  handle,  will  not  burn  the  skin  and  can  be 
stored  indefinitely  without  spoiling. 

Tiger  Agricultural  Lime  is  strong, .  pure,  high-grade — 
made  especially  for  farmers’  use  by  the  largest  lime 
producer  in  the  United  States. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Tiger  Agricultural  Lime.  Write  us 
direct  if  he  cannot  supply  it. 

Order  noWy  avoid  railroad  tie-ups.  Immediate  shipment 
from  plant  at  Buffalo^  N.  Y. 

We  can  also  furnish  crushed  limestone  where  desired. 

The  Kelley  Island  Lime  &  Transport  Co. 

1003  Leader-News  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


city  made . 

PacklDK  Stock . 

Process  . 

CHEESE 


33  &  36 

32  @  35 

3T  &  41 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  Vineland,  N.  J.,  egg-laying  contest 
is  now  in  its  second  year.  The  same  hens 
which  were  reported  last  year  are  being 
tested  for  their  two-year-old  form.  Below 
is  given  the  record  of  the  full  pullet  year, 
the  record  for  the  current  week  ending 
July  31,  and  the  full  record  for  this 
year.  Do  not  confuse  these  records  with 
the  Connecticut  figures,  for  that  is  a  pul¬ 
let  contest. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


1st  yr.  Week 

Total 

Garret  W.  Buck.  X.  J . 

1956 

31 

1134 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1548 

19 

943 

Otto  0-  Luhrs.  N.  J . 

1474 

21 

1007 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa . 

1689 

22 

1186 

Harr.v  H.  Ober,  N.  J . 

1443 

34 

1166 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1199 

25 

1026 

George  C.  Ward,  Me . 

14.59 

29 

1089 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  1 . 

1867 

16 

768 

■WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

ROCKS 

1K!5 

29 

865 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fin. .Mass. 

1985 

18 

926 

Fdwani  E.  Murray,  N.  V . 

1573 

17 

846 

Victors.  Reiclienbjich,  Pa . 

10:!8 

21 

784 

Overlook  Farm,  X.  J . 

1062 

24 

994 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm  X.  J  .. 

1214 

26 

859 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm.  X.  J.. 
T.  J.  EnsHn.  N.  .1 . 

1447 

32 

995 

1302 

8 

908 

J.  M.  Jones,  X.  J . 

1854 

25 

1014 

The  best  grades  are  a  trifle  higher.  In 
some  of  the  up-State  producing  sections 
milk  is  being  diverted  from  the  factories 
because  of  the  higher  prices  on  market 
milk  for  the  current  month. 


WlioleMlIk,  fancy  . .  2.5^®)  26 

Good  to  choice .  24  @  25!^ 

Lower  grades .  21  @  23 

Skims,  best .  19^®  20^ 

Fair  to  good .  12  ®  17 


Eggs. 

The  market  is  considerably  upset  on 
most  grades  of  gathered  stock,  which  is 
showing  a  large  amount  of  heat  damage. 
Fancy  nearby  eggs  are  in  light  supply 
and  5c  higher  on  top  grades. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  57  @  60 

Medium  to  good .  60  @  55 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  60  ®  52 

Common  to  good .  40  @  48 

Gathered,  best,  white .  54  ®  65 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  42  @  47 

Lower  grades .  30  @  36 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 13  00  @17  50 

Bulls  .  7  00  @10  00  ■ 

Cows  .  4  50  @9  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 15  00  @19  00 

Culls .  9  00  @12  00 

Hogs . 18  00  @20  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 7  ,50  @12  .50 

Lambs  . 17  OO  ©19  50 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y .  1445  21 

A .  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J .  1412  10 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1322  17 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.  1598  16 

Lusscroft  Farm,  N.  J .  1761  27 

E.  C.  Jloore,  N.  J .  1485  22 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  fson,  U.  1 .  1410  32 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  .1 .  1460  18 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  X.  J .  1721  34 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I .  ],513  20 

Siuuiybrook  Farm,  X.  J  .  1483  31 

WHburtha  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J.  1253  28 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  ainl  Howland,  Yt .  1,591  18 

W.  P.  Laing,  X.  J .  897  25 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  X.  J .  1279  16 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  X.  J... 
H.  W.  Coliingwood,  X..j . 

1522 

12 

1425 

28 

Thomas  W.  Dawson.  Pa . 

1410 

32 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm.  X.  J . 

1479 

32 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1522 

30 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  X.  J . 

1635 

41 

Underhill  Bros.,  X.J . 

1966 

14 

Woodland  1‘onltry  Yard,  Pa.... 

1082 

15 

B.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  <lonn .  1937 

41 

52. 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

1843 

Will  Barron,  England . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J.. 

2053 

42 

]4‘25 

47 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  'i' . 

1698 

37 

Cloverhiwn  Farm,  N.  J . 

1734 

45 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

1674 

35 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

1730 

37 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

1649 

40 

Ohas.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  X.  J . 

1?28 

41 

1714 

29 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle.  N.  J . 

1595 

35 

Harry  G.  Gardiner.  N.  J . 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 

1772 

43 

1772 

29 

Wells  S.  Husting8,!Conu . 

1742 

42 

B.  Frank  Gruuzig,  X.J . 

1277 

27 

Henry  E.  Heine, "X.  J . 

1622 

41 

Richard  H-eine-,  N.  J . 

1527 

24 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio.... 

1616 

31 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards. Conn.... 

1774 

27 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

1436 

40 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm..  Mass. 

2114 

42 

Pineheach  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

John  R.  Lauder,  N.  J . 

1412 

37 

1719 

38 

1851 

42 

Lay  well  Poultry  Farm,  Conn... 

1867 

27 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

1755 

36 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1612 

44 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

1673 

41 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son.  N.  J . 

1843 

44 

1851 

37 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1635 

43 

1117 

37 

Oakland  Farm.  N.  J . 

1655 

38 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

1526 

37 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

2173 

52 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

1815 

44 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.  J . 

1614 

42 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

1620 

36 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

1666 

41 

Piuehurst  Poultry  Farm.  Pa. . . . 

1884 

36 

Heriuan  F.  Sonder,  N.  J . 

1802 

43 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

'4716 

43 

Sunny  brook  Farm.  N.  J._ . 

1353 

33 

Tenacie  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

1312 

40 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm.N.  J . 

1702 

40 

Training  School,  N.  J . 

1535 

24 

J.  Percy  Van  Zamit,  N.  J . 

2212 

43 

Shuns  and  Voegtlen.  N.  J . 

2115 

38 

Gnstav  Walters,  X.J . 

1883 

35 

White  House  Poultry  i’m..  N.  J. 

1489 

36 

W.  K.  Wilson,  Pa . 

19,59 

42 

Willanna  Farm,  X.J . 

1915 

47 

Woodland  Farms,  N.  J . 

1896 

38 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 
H.  G.  Richardson.  N.  J .  1448 

22 

Romy  Singer,  N.  J . 

Monmouth  F'arms,  N.  J . 

1137 

30 

1407 

31 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 
A.  E.  Hampton,  X.  J .  1746 

39 

Fred  0.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

1758 

16 

Sunny  Acres,  X.J . 

1754 

30 

Totals . 

181875  3188 

979 

826 

968 

1057 

1004 

973 

885 

1000 

1260 


1004 

999 

839 


683 

763 

876 


768 

1096 

1024 

860 

979 

10.56 

1027 

736 


1129 

1337 

1194 

932 

1255 

1277 

1173 

1152 

1209 

1258 

997 

1090 

1207 
1136 
1046 

914 

1139 

1002 

951 

1025 
1114 
1182 
1119 
1264 
1410 

1026 
1253 
1223 
1062 
1213 
1136 
1123 
1305 
1044 
1136 
1383 
1200 
1180 
1052 
1202 

1208 
1221 
1104 
1007 
1051 
1276 

966 

11.55 

962 

1046 

1169 

1318 

1237 

1268 


919 

926 

1083 


11.56 

1039 

1045 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  S,  1918. 

MILK. 

New  York  wholesale  price  for  August 
in  the  loO-mile  zone  is  $2.70  per  100  lbs. 
for  3  per  cent  milk,  and  $2.90  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  to  be  added  for 
each  tenth  of  one  jier  cent  increase  in 
butterfat.  The  retail  price  for  Grade  A 
bottled.  deli'''.,.eG,  16c.  Grade  B,  14c. 
Grade  E  irom  stores,  13c,  and  loose,  10c. 

BUTTER 

Business  is  dull,  but  the  proportion 
of  fancy  grades  is  so  small  that  prices 
on  these  qualities  are  higher.  Medium 
aud  under  grades  are  without  special 
change  and  in  some  cases  hard  to  move. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  4.5;^@  46^ 

Good  to  Choice  .  43  @  45 

Lower  Grades .  38  @  41 

Dairy,  best . 445^@  45 

ComuiOD  to  Good . . .  36  &  44 


Business  is  slow  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
tremely  hot  weather.  Hales  of  fowls  are 
reported  at  33  to  36c ;  broilers  34  to  .3Sc ; 
old  roo.sters,  20  to  22c;  turkeys,  28  to 
30c ;  ducks,  27  to  28c. 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers  and  Spring  ducklings  are  in 
lighter  receipt.  The  market  is  dull  on 
most  other  grades. 


Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  75  @  80 

Fair  to  Good . 45  ®  60 

Fowls .  33  @  35 

Roosters . 25  @  26 

Spring  Ducks .  35  @  36 

Squabs,  do* .  2  00  @8  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 1125  @12  50 

Fea . 1100  @1175 

California,  small  white, . 12  00  @12  25 

Red  Kidney . ii  25  @12  50 

White  Kidney . 12  75  @14  25 

Lima,  California . 12  50  @13  75 


FRUITS. 

The  apple  market  is  in  very  good  con¬ 
dition  except  on  culls  and  windfalls.  Fair 
specimens  of  the  standard  Fall  varieties 
are  on  hand — Yellow  Trauspai'eut,  Old¬ 
enburg,  Gravensteiii,  Astrachau  aud  an 
occasional  lot  of  AVealthy.  I’ears  in  larger 
supply  and  mainly  lower  except  on  few 
high  class  Clapp.  Beach  market  very 
firm  on  anything  showing  quality  above 
medium.  Muskmeloiis  running  very  ir¬ 
regular  in  quality,  selected  grades  a  trifle 
higher.  AVatermelous  in  good  demand. 


Apples— Oldenburg,  bbl .  4  00  @6  00 

Gravenstein  .  4  00  @  6  00 

Astrachan,  bbl .  4  00  @  5  00 

Common,  bbl .  2  00  @3  50 

Windfalls,  bu .  50  @  1  25 

Currants,  qt .  10  @  17 

Pears,  Le  Conte,  bbl .  1  00  @  5  00 

KielTer,  bbl .  1  00  @  4  00 

Clapp,  bbl .  6  00  @  9  00 

Raspberries,  red,  pint .  10  @  17 

Huckleberries,  qt .  13  @  22 

Watermelons  100  .  25  00  @60  00 

Muskiiielons,  bu .  1  00  @  3  50 

Peaches,  24  qt.  crate  .  1  50  @  4  00 

16-qt.  bkt .  75  @  1  25 

Bu.  bkt .  1 .50  @  4  50 

Blackberries,  qt .  18  @  28 

Plums,  81b.  bkt .  30  @  60 


VEGETABLES. 

Potato  market  weak  and  tending  lower 
except  on  best  grades.  Sweet  corn  selling 
well,  cabbage  market  firm,  cauliflower 
poor  cause  of  extremely  hot  weather. 
Tomatoes  and  squashes  in  large  supply 
and  lower. 


Potatoes— L.  1.,  bbl . 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu . 

Beets,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket 

Onions,  bu . 

Peppers,  bbl . 

String  Beans  bu . 

Squash,  bu, . 

Peas,  bu . 

Lima  Beans  bu  . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  nearby,  bu . 

Horseradish,  lUU  lbs . 

Cucumbers,  nearby,  bu, . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Leeks,  100  bunches, . 

GRAIN 


.  4  00  @  4  75 
.  3  50  @4  50 
•.  1  50  @2  .50 
.  2  00  @  2  50 
.  2  50  @  3  00 
.  1  00  @  1  50 
.  75  @  1  75 

.  2  50  @  4  00 
.  1  75  ©  2  25 
.  50  @  1  60 

..  25  @  1  00 

.  1  00  @  1  75 
.  1  25  @  2  75 
.  1  00  @  2  50 
.  1  25  @  2  00 
.  75  @  1  60 

.  3  00  @  6  00 
.  75  @  1  25 

.  75  @  1  00 

.  1  00  @  2  00 


Following  are  the  revised  Goviu-nmeut 
ju-ices  on  No.  2  Red  AVheat  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  uamtHi :  N.  Y.,  $2.37i/^  ;  Chicago, 
,$2.23 ;  Ht.  Louis,  .$2.21 ;  Kansas  City, 
$2.13;  Baltimore,  $2.,35% ;  Pniladelphili, 
$2.36;  Milwaukee,  ,$2.24;  No.  2  yellow 
corn  at  N.  Y..  $1.97% ;  Oats,  No.  2 
AVhite,  N.  Y.,  o3c  '  Chicago,  70c ;  Phila¬ 
delphia,  86c;  Peoria,  8614c. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  28  00  @30  00 

No.  . 25  00  @27  00 

No.  3 . 21  00  @24  00 

Clover  mixed . 18  00  @26  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 16  00  @18  00 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NITW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 

jn-ices  noted  here  but  represent  produce 

of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popu¬ 
lation  : 

Butter,  best  prints .  52(^54e 

Tub,  good  to  choice .  48(57  ole 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz. .  6o(r/  70c 

Good  to  choice,  mixed .  50(5T60c 

Chee.se,  lb .  32(®,35c 

Potatoes,  lb .  4('d!  5c 

Cabbage,  head  .  10(?7'12c 

.  Blackberrie.s,  qt . 25(g30c 

(Coutiuued  Oil  i)ugc  991) 


iicittxrc^l  ml 


An  Investment  That! Pays 
For  Itself  Each  Year 


Farmers  must  do  more  these  days 
than  ever  before  and  with  less  men. 
This  makes  every  time-saving  de¬ 
vice  more  important. 

That  is  the  reason  you  should  have 
a  Universal  Natural  Milker  on  your 
farm. 

Its  alternating  action  milks  two 
teats  while  relieving  and  massaging  the 
other  two. 

The  rubber  lined  Universal  teat  cup 
fits  all  cows. 


These  Universal  superiorities  mean 
more  contented  cattle,  more  milk,  less 
bother,  and  result  in  the  Universal 
being  a  good  investment  for  every  farm. 

You  need  but  Universal — It 

lasts  a  life-time. 

It  is  simple,  dependable  and  always 
ready  to  work. 

No  holidays,  always  ^on  the  job  at 
milking  time. 

Put  Universal  to'  work  on  your 
farm  today.  Increase  your  profits. 

See  our  ntiarest  dealer  or  write  us.^ 


The  Universal  Milking  Machine  Company 

601  Mound  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio^ 


Save  big  money  building 
without  waste.  Aladdin  System 
^  eliminates  waste  of  lumber  and  labor  and 
gives  you  a  better  house  for  your  money.  No  saw¬ 
ing  on  the  job — all  lumber  cut  to  fit  on  automatic 
machines  in  our  mills. 

.  Send  stamps  for  the  beautiful  book 
^  “Aladdin  Homes”  of  over  100  de- 
signs.  Aladdin  price-  includes  all 
If^  material  for  complete  home.  Send  , 
stamps  today  for  book  No.  340. 

THE  ALADDIN  CO. 

959  Aladdin  Ave.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


PRODUCTS^POULTRY 


^  iORE. 

Eggs!. 

^djdHealthyN 
/Chicks  ! — How 

FFeED  YOOR  POULTRY  Wmf'  _ 

[Maurer'S  'Kwality* 
Meat  Scrap 

lUsed  at  New  Jers^  L»yin^  Contest! 

|fr|*Ap/l9l8  Farmers  Almanac 
M  Generous  Samples ' 
v'Kwality”  Products 

V/RITC  TO-OAV. 

MAURE3  MANUFAaURING  CO. 

..Dept  365. 
yV..NEWARK.^ 


I  erris  WhiteLeghorns 

A  :-eal  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  years,  rec¬ 
ord*  from  200  to  264  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
and  yearling  hens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  batching, 
and  day-old  cliicks.  We  sliip  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee 
results.  Catalog  gives  prices;  describesstock,  tell*  all 
about  our  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now — it  is 

L-oe.  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  ijsusisn.  Grand  Rapida,  Mich. 


Closing  Out  Sale 

l|hav«  waived  all  deferred  claBsfficatioQ  and  must  tell  atooce. 

12S  yearling  hen*,  2  to  260-egg  strain  and 
including  tame  ....  $200 

100  April-hatched  pullets,  2  to  260-egg  stock,  $100 

Plus  coat  of  rratinff. 

THE  L.  C.  HELPER  FARMS.  •  Minoa.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Small  Lot  Leghorn  Cockerels 

breu  from  dams  wiili  trap-nested  lecords.  Sired  by  cock 
from  da.,:.  Record,  275  eggs.  W.  E.  tTKItSON,  Willintlor*.  ki. 


2,000  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Utility  I’nllots  at  a  rare  l)argain.  Particulars  given. 

FRANK  WEHKK,  OKCHARI>  PARK,  N.  Y, 

/Tflf  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns,  8c.  and  up.  Money 

I  nil  It  \  refunded  fer  deau  chicks.  Circiilarlfree. 

VlilViVU  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McHlisterville.  Pa. 

w  »  wjr  Silver,  White,  and  Columbian 
f  H  I  I  1C  ^  Wyandotte*.  B  n  r  r^e  d  Koeks 
**  cent*  each;  HUS  per  100. 

«LDN«M  POULTRT  FARM  Mammoth  Pekin  n„n|,e. 

R  34.,  Ph*enii«iUc,  P*.  G  i  a  n  t  It  o  u  •  n  UUCIVS 

SuperiorQualityChicks 

AiaUST  UKMVEKT— liiB  ROCKS,  BKOW.V  LRGIIOKN  and 
KE1>S,  $14  per  Hundred.  A.NCO.N’A — $17  via  parcel  post, 
prepaid.  Raise  .vour  po\iItry  meat;  don’t  depend  on  the 
other  fellow.  E,  It.  Hummer  A;Cu.,Frcnchtown,  N.  J. 

PaArl  fliilnoo  Guinea  broilers  are 

I  Ball  UUlMBa  E-yys  *3.  delicious.  Raise  some  this 
season.  Itear  same  as  baby  chicks.  Still  ample  timo  to 
hatch  and  grow.  L.  O.  (tUIGLEY,  Goshen,  New  York 


EARLY  PiillAfo  koio  Trap-Nested  Banren  Hen* 

HATCHED  marcllrullets  $2  Each 

April  halclied  pullets  from  the  same  strain,  (R1.7 5 
each.  Our  birds  are  liatched  right,  raised  right,  and 
sold  at  hefore-the-war  prices.  A  real  opportunity  to 
buy  profitable  birds  from  a  reliable  breeding  farm 
that  can  give  yon  the  kind  of  dependable  utility 
birds  you  are  looking  for.  Send  in  your  order  to-day. 
QUCENSBURY  FARMS,  -  Toms  RIvor.  N.  J. 


S.C.BLACK  MINORCAS 

Cockerels;  April  hatch;  free  range.  Excellent  bi-eeder* ; 
to  luako  room  $1.50  each.  ARWELL  FAKU,  Somerville,  M.  i. 


For  NEXT  SKASOX — I.lght  Brahmas  and  White  Leg¬ 
horn*.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-Belgian  Hares  ™A!lioNpN^wyS2 


SOOPullets  ut.™ 

Sired  hy  Barron  cockerels  from  260  to  272-egg  hens; 

#3  each.  Xo  reduction  on  large  orders, 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  -  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Frie  Range  Utility  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

pullets,  hens,  cockerels,  bred  right  hy  specialists  on 
th*  largest  poultry  farm  in  the  State. 

SUNNY  CREST  PQULTRV  FARM,  East  Aurora.  Erie  Co..  N.  T. 


Help  win  the  war— RAISE  HARES— Make  money— We  can 

furnish  stock.  (iAULANU  ZOOLOGICAh  OO.,  Oldtonu,  M«. 


Guinea  Pigs  Wanted 

Mrs.  L.  E.  McLEOD, 


FOR  BREEDING  PURPOSES. 

State  lowest  prices. 
.  Rowland,  N.  C. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  fanning  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


lu  response  to  many  inquiries  regard¬ 
ing  correspondence  coui’ses  to  enable  stu¬ 
dents  to  pass  civil  service  examinations, 
we  quote  the  following  from  a  bulletin 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

The  commission  has  no  eoniKH^tion  with 
any  civil  service  school  or  institute  doing 
business  by  correspondence  or  otherwise, 
and  has  no  information  to  furnish  in  re¬ 
gard  to  such  schools.  Representatives  of 
schools  are  not  permittwl  to  inspect  the 
examination  papers  of  competitors.  Au¬ 
thentic  information  in  regard  to  exam¬ 
inations  may  be  obtained  only  from  the 
commission,  and  without  cost. 

I  am  enclosing  you  two  protested  checks 
of  the  Wm.  Thomas  Co.,  commission  mer¬ 
chants,  314  Washington  St.,  New  York 
('ity.  Kindly  see  if  you  can  collect  on 
these  checks  for  me.  o.  K.  w. 

Delaware. 

Wm.  Thomas  &  Co.  have  gone  into 
bankruptcy,  but,  since  the  company  was 
a  licensed  commission  merchant  house, 
we  think  the  face  of  the  protested  cheeks 
can  be  collected  from  the  bond  which  the 
company  had  filed  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  provided  for  in  the 
commission  merchants’  law.  The  com¬ 
mission  merchants’  law  affords  some 
measure  of  protection  to  shippers.  A 
great  many  houses  that  previously  ad¬ 
vertised  themselves  as  commission  mer¬ 
chants  have  now  adopte<l  the  title  of 
dealers,  receivers,  distributors,  etc.,  of 
farm  produce.  The  object  of  these  houses 
in  no  longer  accepting  goods  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis  is  evidently  to  avoid  put¬ 
ting  up  a  bond  with  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  for  the  protection  of  shippers. 
This  is  why  we  advise  our  sub.scribers 
against  shipping  to  any  of  these  so-called 
dealers  or  distributors  regardless  of  any 
other  consideration. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  Mi'. 
Jewett,  who  claims  to  represent  the  .T.  R. 
Cornell  Co.,  brokers  in  real  estate.  Great 
liarriugton.  Mass.  Mr.  Jewett  tells  one 
of  their  extraordinary  ability  to  .sell 
farms,  and  then  tells  the  farmer  that  a 
certain  part  of  the  commission  must  be 
paid  down — usually  about  $80.  I  h.ave 
no  intention  of  dealing  with  Mr.  .Tewett 
or  his  company,  but  think  it  well  to  warn 
our  fellow  farmers  against  paying  such 
large  sums  for  a  little  advertising. 

New  Yoi'k.  J.  M. 

D.  B.  Cornell  Co.  has  evidently  em¬ 
ployed  a  successor  to  J.  J.  Looker,  who 
formerly  fleeced  New  Y'ork  State  farm 
owners  out  of  an  advance  fee  of  $20.  The 
ante  has  now  been  raised  to  $80  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Some  time  ago  we  asked  for  reports  of 
any  farm  or  farms  that  had  been  sold  by 
D.  B.  Cornell  Co.  Up  to  this  time  no 
one  has  come  forward  with  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  sale  having  been  made  by  the 
company.  If  Cornell  and  his  agents  can 
continue  by  deceit  and  lies  to  induce 

farmers  into  giving  him  an  advance  fee 
he  doesn’t  need  to  sell  any  proi)erty  and 
still  makes  an  easy  living.  Some  one 
should  take  the  trouble  to  have  the  agents 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  attempting  to 
perpetrate  a  swindle. 

The  enclosed  letter  of  IT.  E.  Phillips 
&•  Co.,  investment  brokers.  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
came  today  Although  I  am  a  farmer 
and  ilv:  but  30  miles  from  Buffalo,  I 

have  yet  to  learn  of  any  such  “Liberty 
Land  and  Grain  Co.”  through  any  agri¬ 
cultural  source  or  any  other  source  for 
that  matter.  At  least  I  have  read  The 
R.  N.-Y.  too  many  yeai's  to  cough  up  a 
dollar  a  share  for  an  enterprise  of  this 
character.  j.  p,  K, 

New  York. 

This  farmer  recognizes  the  “earmarks” 
on  this  get-rich-quick  literature.  Phillips 
&  Co.  allege  that  the  above  named  com¬ 
pany  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  put¬ 
ting  in  a  large  acreage  to  wheat  this  Pall 
and  that  the  officers  of  the  comi)auy  are 
all  hard-working  agrivnlturists  and 
business  men.  An  “agriculturist”  is  some¬ 
times  defined  as  a  man  who  farms  the 
farmer.  Under  this  definition  Phillips  & 
Co.  would  qualify  as  “agriculturists.” 
There  are  entirely  too  many  of  these 
agriculturists  for  the  country’s  good  and 
not  enough  farmers.  Start  the  fire  with 
this  class  of  “sucker  bait”  and  it  will 
serve  some  useful  purpose. 

On  Peb.  8,  1918,  I  had  a  ear  of  3*50 
sacks  of  onions  consigned  to  my  name, 
my  intentions  being  at  the  time  to  go  with 
them  to  Scranton,  Pa.,  to  dispose  of  them. 
Tim  stock  was  No.  1.  had  not  been  touched 


by  frost,  and  very  sound  and  nice,  I  had 
been  doing  business  with  W.  J.  Roberts 
of  Scranton,  Penna.,  with  my  onions  pre¬ 
vious  seasons,  so  decided  to  call  him  up 
on  the  ’phone.  I  did  and  he  agreed  to 
handle  tho.se  onions  on  commission,  so  had 
tlie  railroad  company  deliver  the  car  to 
him.  In  our  conversation  over  the  ’phone 
Mr.  Roberts  claimed  that  he  could  get  a 
very  good  price  for  those  onions  by  not 
hurrying  to  sell  them.  His  agent  was  at 
my  farm  last  Pall  and  offered  me  $2.8.5 
per  sack  for  them,  so  you  can  see  that  the 
stock  was  good.  I  have  written  several 
letters  to  him  and  cannot  get  any  answer 
or  return  from  him,  so  let  me  know  what 
you  can  do  for  me.  G.  E.  8. 

New  York. 

We  received  no  response  from  Roberts 
&  Co.,  but  are  glad  to  report  that  six 
months  after  shipment  was  made  the  sub¬ 
scriber  received  his  check  for  $409.57  for 
the  onions.  Whether  there  was  intention 
to  defraud  we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  poor 
business  policy  to  ignore  a  shipper’s  in¬ 
quiries  when  holding  his  goods.  Such 
methods  throw  discredit  on  all  legitimate 
houses. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  description  blank 
of  the  “Batson  Farm  Agency”  of  489 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Will  you 
advise  me  if  you  know  anything  at  all 
about  them?  I  do  not  mean  with  regard 
to  their  ability  to  sell,  but  with  regard  to 
their  integrity,  reliability,  etc.,  and  have 
you  heard  any  complaint  as  to  their  fail¬ 
ing  to  live  up  to  their  contract?  8.  ii. 

New  Jersey. 

The  blank  for  the  description  of  the 
property  contains  the  following  clause : 
“Enclosed  find  $15  to  pay  for  i)lacing  a 
description  of  my  i)roperty  with  your  200 
agents.”  This  is  essentially  the  Ostrander 
plan  of  securing  advance  fees.  Ostrander 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  made 
no  effort  to  sell  the  property  after  re¬ 
ceiving  the  fee.  Batson  Fann  Agency  may 
honestly  endeavor  to  give  you  value  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  money ;  but  at  best  if  a 
sale  does  not  result  the  $15  is  gone.  The 
principle  of  advance  fees  is  wrong  and 
we  advise  farm  owners  against  paying 
any  amount  on  any  pretext  until  the  sale 
is  consummated. 

Solomon  Kirp,  dairy  products,  of  No. 
1548  Park  Avenue,  is  defendant  in  an  in¬ 
voluntary  proceeding  brought  by  the  Har¬ 
lem  Dairy.  The  claims  total  a  little  over 
,$.500.  William  Michael  Byrne  is  the  re¬ 
ceiver. 

We  warned  shippers  against  sending 
produce  to  this  party  several  months  ago. 
We  therefore  trust  that  the  name  of  no 
R.  N.-Y.  reader  will  be  found  among  the 
creditors. 

Last  November  we  received  a  special 
sale  c.atalogue  from  the  Riley-Sehubert- 
Grossman  Go.  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  advertis¬ 
ing  a  kitchen  cabinet  for  $14.05.  I  sent 
the  firm  a  postoffice  money  order  for  the 
cabinet  and  received  a  letter  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  remittance  and  promise  to  make 
prompt  shipment.  Later  on  was  advised 
that  they  were  unable  to  make  shipment 
on  account  of  railroad  embargoes  and 
suggested  shipi)ing  by  express.  I  wrote 
them  several  weeks  ago  to  send  the  cabi¬ 
net  by  express,  but  have  been  unable  to 
hear  from  the  firm  in  the  meantime. 

J.  t.  P. 

Pennsylvania. 

Our  letters  in  behalf  of  the  subscriber 
have  been  ignored  by  the  company.  In 
the  meantime  we  learn  from  Chicago  that 
the  president.  Samuel  M.  Grossman,  and 
another  member  of  the  firm,  have  been 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  using  the  mails 
to  defraud.  The  Federal  authorities 
charge  that  $2,7.50.000  of  the  company’.s 
assets  h.ave  mysteriously  disappeared. 
Judge  Landis  fixed  the  baU  of  the  two 
individuals  at  $15,000  eaob.  Whatever 
the  final  result  of  the  action  brought  bv 
the  Federal  axithorities  may  be,  the  situ¬ 
ation  suggests  the  advisability  of  with¬ 
holding  orders  and  remittances  to  this 
house  until  the  matter  is  cleared  up. 
Later :  Riley-Schubert-Grossman  Co.  have 
been  adjudged  bankrupt  and  Central  Trust 
Co,  of  Illinois,  111  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  appointed  Receiver  in 
Bankruptcy.  All  claims  should  be  veri¬ 
fied  before  a  notary  and  sent  to  the  Re¬ 
ceiver. 


Fall  Chore*  on  the  Poultry  Plant 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
poultryman  is  starting  his  birds  off  on 
their  Winter’s  work.  One  of  the  first 
things  he  should  do  in  starting  the  birds 
off  right  is  to  house  them  in  a  good  house 
which  is  clean  and  vermin  free.  In  the 
early  Pall,  or.  perhaps  in  the  late  Sum¬ 
mer.  the  house  should  receive  a  tliorough 
cleaning,  all  fixtures  which  are  movable 
being  moved  out.side  and  scrubbed  thor¬ 
oughly.  After  the  inside  has  been  cleaned 
the  house  and  fixtures  should  be  sprayed 


with  some  good  disinfectant  and  clean 
litter  put  on  the  floor. 

ll.aving  made  the  laying  house  ready, 
the  next  thing  is  to  decide  what  birds 
are  going  into  it,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
cull  out  the  flock.  Due  to  the  high  grain 
prices  and  scarcity  of  certain  feeds,  it 
will  be  the  policy  of  the  poultry-raiser  to 
keep  over  the  smallest  number  of  birds 
possible,  just  those  that  will  lay  and  be 
profitable.  If  trap-nest  records  of  the 
past  season’s  performance  are  .at  hand, 
so  much  the  better.  If  not,  the  genei'al 
condition  of  the  flock,  along  with  comb 
color,  shank  color,  space  between  lay- 
bones,  flexibility  of  laybones,  and  breadth 
of  body  will  have  to  decide  which  ones 
are  to  be  kept.  By  all  means,  do  not 
keep  any  sickly  or  unproductive  birds. 
The  pullets  just  coming  off  the  I’ange 
should  be  culled  also,  keeping  only  the 
vigorous,  large-bodied  ones.  In  pullets, 
a  bright,  i)rominent  eye,  bright  comb  and 
wattles,  and  a  large,  broad  body  are  de¬ 
sired  ;  no  long-necked,  long-legged,  small¬ 
bodied  birds  should  be  kept.  All  culled 
birds  should  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as 
possible ;  the  old  fowls,  of  course,  may 
be  sold  at  once,  while  some,  if  not  all 
the  cull  pullets,  may  have  to  be  kept 
a  while  and  fattened. 

After  the  layers  have  been  put  in  their 
Winter  quarters,  m.ake  sure  they  are 
started  off  right.  Do  this  by  feeding 
properly ;  a  good  system  such  as  that 
recommended  to  meet  the  pre.sent  war 
situation  by  the  Eastern  colleges  of  the 
Ignited  States  may  be  used.  A  scrjitch 
ration  consisting  of  five  parts  of  cracked 
corn,  one  of  feed  wheat,  two  of  heavy 
oats,  and  two  of  barley  is  fed  morning 
and  night  in  the  litter  to  induce  the  birds 
to  scratch  and  thereby  get  exercise.  This 
is  supplemented  by  a  dry  mash  fed  in 
hoppers  and  kept  befoi'e  the  birds  at  all 
times,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  wheat 
bran,  wheat  middlings,  cornmeal  or  corn 
feed  meal  or  hominy,  ground  or  crushed 
oats,  gluten  feed,  and  meat  scrap.  Along 
with  this,  green  food  is  to  be  supplied 
either  in  the  form  of  mangel  beets, 
sprouted  oats  (if  obtainable),  or  table 
refuse.  Mangel  beets  or  sprouted  oats 
may  be  unobtainable  on  account  of  high 
prices  or  other  reasons  ;  if  so,  table  refuse 
offers  a  good  source  for  succulent  feed. 

Just  as  a  Fall  reminder,  let  me  ask  if 
you  have  prepared  for  any  green  food  for 
your  chicks  or  old  birds  for  the  Spring? 
This  is  an  important  question,  and  should 
receive  immediate  care.  Some  sort  of 
crop  should  be  sown  in  the  yards  sur¬ 
rounding  the  brooder  houses  for  the  young 
chicks  in  the  Spring,  and  in  the  runs  for 
the  older  birds.  The  latter  cannot  be 
done  so  conveniently  \inle.ss  double  yard¬ 
ing  is  practiced.  A  very  good  crop  to 
sow,  one  that  is  hardy  and  gives  a  good 
growth  by  Spring,  is  rye.  This  can  be 
sown  in  the  Fall  not  later  than  the  early 
part  of  October,  and  will  give  a  good 
growth  by  Spring. 

In  the  late  Fall  is  a  good  time  to  mate 
up  breeders  so  that  they  will  have  a 
chance  to  become  accustomed  to  their 
quarters  and  lay  fertile  eggs  for  the  late 
’\Yinter  and  early  Spring  hatches.  In 
mating  breeders,  it  is  very  essential  that 
birds  be  healthy  and  vigorous ;  don’t,  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances,  use  birds  as 
breeders  which  have  been  sick  and  have 
been  doctored  up.  If  possible,  use  birds 
whose  pedigrees  are  known — particularly 
males  whose  mothers  have  been  high- 
producing  birds,  as  this  will  serve  to 
build  up  a  high-producing  flock.  External 
characteristics  as  well  as  trap-nest  rec¬ 
ords  are  essential  in  the  selection  of 
breeders.  The  main  things  to  look  for  are 
health,  vigor,  good  carriage,  ly-ight  eye, 
and  freedom  from  disease.  If  these  things 
arc  considered  in  selecting  breeders,  there 
ought  to  be  no  trouble  in  maintaining 
the  health,  vigor  and  high  production  of 
a  flock. 

An  important  thing  to  be  decided  in 
the  Fall  is  how  and  where  the  eggs  are  to 
be  disposed  of  during  the  Winter.  Will  it 
pay  to  cater  to  a  high-class  trade?  If 
so,  cartons,  labels,  and  advertising  liter¬ 
ature  must  be  provided,  and  now  is  the 
time  to  order  them  to  be  all  ready  for 
the  busy  sea.son.  Perhaps  a  parcel  post 
trade  will  pay ;  if  so,  shipping  cartons 
will  have  to  be  procured.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  best  to  ship  all  eggs  to  a 
wholesale  dealer  or  commission  man.  In 
that  case,  egg  crates  will  have  to  be  pur¬ 
chased.  There  are  a  hundred  and  one 
other  individual  problems  which  will  come 
up  i',0  the  poultryman,  but  these  are  just 
a  few  of  a  general  nature  which  will  have 
to  be  met  by  all,  and  are  merely  sug¬ 
gested  as  remind <'rs  to  insure  a  large  and 
profitable  production  for  this  year,  above 
all  others,  every  egg  possible  must  be 
produced  at  the  least  possible  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  B.  H.  HANNAS. 

New  Jersey. 


Rye  for  Chickens 

Is  it  all  right  to  feed  fully  grown 
chickens  old,  broken-up  rye  with  a  scat¬ 
tering  of  wheat  through  it,  say  every  other 
day,  one  meal?  I  know,  of  course,  the 
wheat  is  all  right,  but  have  often  heard 
rye  was  not  good  for  chickens. 

Pennsylvania.  MRS.  J.  K.  n. 

Rye  is  a  good  food  for  fowls,  when 
they  will  eat  it.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
palatable  to  most  flocks,  and  trouble  may 
be  had  in  getting  them  to  take  kindly  to 
it.  I  have  known  it  to  be  fed  in  large 
quantities,  however,  and  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  both  fowls  and  their  owner.  A 
mixture  of  rye  and  wheat  should  make  a 
good  grain  ration  for  your  flock. 


OnTa.pKeep^'Vbtir  ^ 
SiocrkHeolIlt^  ^ 

WATER  delivered  fresh  from  H| 
the  well,  without  storage,  can-  M 
not  be  contaminated  —  that’s  why  it  gg 
keeps  your  stock  healthy. 

Storage  tanks  are  too  liable  to  be 
breeding  places  for  all  kinds  of  disease 
germs.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  when 
one  of  your  animals  contracts  a  dis¬ 
ease  the  drinking  water  is  the  fault. 

NATIONAL 

Fresh  Water  System 

Bupplies  freah  water,  continually,  straight 
from  the  well,  without  storage.  No  chance 
for  it  to  become  contaminated,  so  there  is 
no  chance  for  your  herd  to  become  infected 
from  the  drinking  water. 

The  National  System  delivers  a  steady 
flow  by  compressed  air — safest  of  all  power 
— operating  powerful  air-driven  pump  in 
the  wellitself.  Absolutely  dependable.  No 
storage  tank. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  deal¬ 
er’s  name. 

UNITED  PUMP  &  PO'WER  CO. 

763  Larkin  St..  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

See  oar  exhibit  at  the  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  State  Fairs. 


NATIONAI. 

Freshwater  System 


THE  SELF-OIUNG  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  Been  called  lor  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier^ 

Aermotors.  making  them  self-oil¬ 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motors 
keeps  in  the  oil  and! 
keeps  out  dust  and| 
rain.The  Splash  Oiling 
System  constant!  j  ^ 

floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre-. 
venting  wear  ana  enabling  the* 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breezed  _ 

The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

IVrite  AERMOTOR  CO..  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 


Milking  Machines 


ABcICleftp  B-K  keeps  tubes  and  cups  sweet  and 
Water  dean.  ^  Fenetrates  milk  solids^— kills  the 
bactena.  Is  dean — harmless — cannot  taint 
milk.  B-K  makes  rubber  parts  last  longer 
— canrsot  harm  metal.  Used  and  recom* 
mended  by  Milking  Machine  Manufacturers 
for  years.  Cheapest  in  actual  use — sold 
under  guarantee.  Get  B-K  today— 'end  sour 
milk  troubles.  Send  us  your  order  and  your 
dealer's  name*  Send  for  dairy  bulletins  and 
•'trial  offer." 

General  Uboratcries-  Madison,  Wis. 

2763  S#.  DickimM  St. 


Your  cnance  is  in  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
business  opportunities  offer  you  independence. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated  lands 
$35  to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay ;  $2,000  loan 
in  improvements,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan 
of  livestock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  per¬ 
sonal  property  or  livestock.  Good  markets, 
churches,  schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excel¬ 
lent  climate — crops  and  livestock  prove  it. 
Special  homeseekers’  fare  certificates.  Write 
for  free  booklets.  Allan  Cameron,  General 
Superintendent  Land  Branch,  Canadian  I'a^ 
eifle  Railway,  519  Ninth  Avenue.  Calgary, 
Alberta. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

'That  beats  them  all.  One  horse  cuts  two  rows.  Car¬ 
ries  to  the  shock.  Worked  by  1,  2  or3  men.  No  dan¬ 
ger.  No  twine.  Free  trial.  We  also  make  STUMP 
PULLERS  and  TILE  DITCHERS.  Catalog  free.  Agents 
Wanted,  h.  D.  BENNETT  &  CO.. Westerville, O. 


lE  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec- 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  .* 


•  • 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


New  York  Markets 

(Continued  from  page  989) 

Peaches,  qt .  r,0(f7)95c 

Apples,  doz .  40® 50c 

Sweet  corn,  doz .  .‘>0@50c 

Lamb  chops,  lb .  40®45e 

Smoked  ham,  lb .  ‘15®40e 

Bacon,  lb .  45@4Sc 


WANTRT) — Single  man  for  general  farm  work , 
no  milking;  also  one  to  work  on  eommeroiai 
squab  plant:  both  positions  are  for  year-aroiind 
work  for  reliable,  sober  men;  $40  and  board  if 
experieneed,  and  profit-sharing  bonus  at  end  of 
year.  MKADOW  TAHM,  Ilartsdale,  N.  Y. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

All  grades  are  in  light  supply  and  the 
market  strong  on  the  better  ‘  qualities. 
Fancy  prints,  52  to  53c;  tub  creamery 
best,  47  to  48c;  medium  to  good.  4.3  to 
46c;  ladles  and  packing  stock,  35  to  37c. 

CHEESE. 

Wliole  milk  best,  26i/^  to  26%c ;  good 
to  choice,  25%  to  26c. 

LIVE  POULTRV. 

The  market  is  generally  weaker.  Fowls, 
34  to  35c;  broilers,  best,  40  to  42c;  com¬ 
mon  to  good,  .34  to  38c ;  ducks.  Spring, 
33  to  35c ;  pigeons,  pair,  30  to  45c. 

ITRESSEl)  rOTH.TRY. 

Fowls,  35  to  37c;  broilers.  41  to  44c; 
old  roosters,  28c;  sqimbs,  doz.,  ,84. .50  to 
$8.25. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bbl.,  .$2.50  to  $6 ;  bu.  baskets, 
$1  to  $2.25 ;  peaches.  6-basket  crate. 
$2..50  to  $3.75 ;  bu.  baskets,  .$2..50  to 
$3.75;  muskmelons,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
watermelon.s,  carload,  $150  to  $4.50. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  No.  1,  bbl.,  .$3. ,50  to  ,$5  ;  No. 
2,  .$1.25  to  .$2.50;  %-bu.  hfisket,  6.5c  to 
$1.10;  .sweet  potatoes,  bu..  $1.2,5  to  $.3; 
green  peas,  bu.,  .$1..50  to  .$2..50;  onions, 
bu.,  .$1..50  to  .$4. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  No.  1  Timothy,  $26  to  .$26.50; 
No.  2,  .$23.50  to  .$24..50 ;  No.  .3.  $17..50  to 
$19..50;  clover,  mixed,  $20  to  .$25;  straw, 
rye,  $14.50  to  $17 ;  wheat  and  oat,  $11..50 
to  .$12.,50. 


AV.VNTEH — Experienced  single  man  for  pcmltry 
farm,  draft  exempt;  good  home  and  M-age's 
and  steady  work  for  reliable  man;  must  be 
strong  and  willing,  temperate  and  a  Christian. 
M.VTTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  F.\RM,  Jlat- 
tituck,  N.  Y. 


W.\NTED— Holstein  herdsman  with  knowiedge 
of  sheep;  references  required:  state  wages  ex- 
))ected  and  experience.  .Address  .ADVEK'l’ISER 
4257,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.-WTED- — Woman  to  help  with  kitchen  work. 

and  two  girls  as  waitresses.  Address  RIVER 
FARM  HOUSE,  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Penn. 


W.\NTED — A  single  man  to  take  charge  of  a 
small  dair.v  of  cattle:  give  salary  expected 
with  reference  in  first  letter.  E.  W.‘  BIGI.OW, 
Supt.,  Westbury,  N.  T. 


W.ANTED — Single  man  (preferably  ovi'rdraft  age) 
as  dairyman  and  butter-maker;  must  lie  a  good 
milker,  and  should  understand  jiower  churn;  give 
experience,  references  and'  salary  desired.  PINE- 
CLIFF  FARMS,  Bomoseen,  Vt. 


Hclj)  is  very  scarce  and  wages  high. 
We  receive  $2.50  per  cwt.  for  corn  ears. 
Wheat,  .$2.20  per  bu. ;  oiits  from  85c 
to  95c  per  bu.  Wheat  and  rye,  which  are 
about  all  Imrvested,  have  come  on  so 
much  better  than  the.v  looked  last  Spring 
that  there  will  be  a  big  two-thirds  Crop. 
Oats  .iust  at  present  look  very  good, 
(yorn  fields  tis  a  general  rule  look  "spotted, 
but  have  a  good  rank  color  Hay  wtis  not 
as  large  a  crop  as  usiuil,  while  potatoes 
do  not  seem  to  be  doing  as  well  as  last 
yetir,  as  some  patches  have  been  struck 
with  the  blight  already.  As  to  fruit, 
some  orcluirds  Inive  (|uite  it  few  apples 
and  others  none,  while  peaches  are  very 
scarc-e  on  all  the  orchards  right  around 
here.  I’etirs  are  not  a  Large  crop.  In  my 
opinion  there  tire  but  a  few  farmers  right 
nettr  me  who  will  makt*  :i  fortune  this 
year,  but  will  still  be  able  with  hard  work 
to  make  a  good  living.  n.  w'. 

Mtirris  (’o.,  N.  ,T. 


A  Virginia  Orchard  Home 

Up-to-Date  and  Complete  in  Every  Detail 
Ideally  located  110  acres.  Heart  of  Blue 
Ridge.  2.500  apple  and  peach  trees  in  full 
bearing.  Buildings  new  and  modern.  Run¬ 
ning  spring  water  to  house,  barn  and  orchard. 
Main  dwelling,  5  rooms  and  bath;  throe  other 
houses.  Barn,  implement  and  packing  sheds, 
complete  equipment  of  stock,  implements,  etc 
Will  pay  splendidly  on  investment.  An  ideal, 
selt-supporting.  year-aroiind  home,  or  a  sum¬ 
mer  home  that  will  pay  for  itself.  Best  of 
climate  and  best  of  spring  water.  Address 
P.  0.  Box  298,  -  Charlottesville,  Virginia 


Farmpr  Anpntc  teas,  coffees,  pure 

laiiuci  fiycills  FOOD  PRODUCTS.  Good  protit.s. 
Any  (juantity,  1  pound  up.  Send  for  wiiolesale  price  list. 
IMPOKIDKS  BULLS  CO.,  Dapt.  14,  173  Greenwich  SL,  New  York  City 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

exchange,  make  it  known  here, 
ihis  Kate  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertisc- 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products.  Help 
®^d  Positions  Warited  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Uealcrs^  jobbers  and  irencral  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Eicjfs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  -tfo  under  proper  headinjcs  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

must  reach  us.  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  W^anted 


WANTED — Man  and  faniilv  that  can  do  all 
the  work  for  sixty  head  of  cattle,  about  40 
milking  (no  farm  work);  good  wages  jiaiil  to 
start,  with  monthly  increase  to  right  party. 
Address  WEWAI‘1'0  FARM,  .Midvale,  N.  J. 

HERDSMAN  WANTED — Single,  for  certified 

dairy  farm  for  Central  N.  J.;  85  cows  milking; 
1,000  •  (luarts  daily;  one  who  can  handle  heljp, 
witliout  friction,  and  get  results;  state  age,  ref- 
eretiee  and  ex[ierienee,  and  wages  wanted  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  4207,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRY  M.AID  WANTED — Opportunity  for  a 
young  woman  to  do  the  work  in  a  new,  mod¬ 
ern  dairy,  where  only  high-grade  milk,  which  is 
used  largely  for  babies,  and  is  jiroduced  on  this 
farm,  is  liandled:  uo  lieav.v  lifting:  experienee 
not  necessary,  but  .<’onsiderable  knowledge  of 
principles  of  clean  milk  production  is  essential; 
applicant  must  be  naturally  neat  and  careful, 
us  everything  must  he  kejit  in  A-1  order;  it 
■would  be  desirable  to  have  dairy  maid  assist 
■with  housework  in  superintendent’s  family,  as 
dairy  work  will  not  require  full  time;  farm  is 
near  city.  MOORLAND  FARM,  Kensington, 
Cona. 


2  MARRIED  COUPLE  WANTED  on  large 
fann;_  men  for  general  farm  work;  must  be 
good  milkers  and  farmers;  1  woman  for  dairy 
work;  other  to  hoard  help  when  required;  a 
splendid  chance  for  right  parties;  cottages  and 
land  for  garden;  state  age,  experience,  number 
in  family  and  wages  wanted  in  first  letter. 
Address  BOX  63,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

W.ANTED — On  September  first,  m.arried  man, 
not  over  forty  years  of  age,  to  do  gardening 
and  general  work  around  place,  including  milk¬ 
ing,  care  of  lawn,  assisting  in  farm  work  in 
AVinter;  must  hoard  farm  help;  answer  with 
full  imrticnlars  of  experience,  familv,  references 
and  terms.  GEORGE  MIDDLEBROOK,  AVilton, 
Conn. 

AALANTED — ,A  superintendent  and  matron  for 
Charlton  Industrial  Farm  School:  farm  of  300 
acres,  thirty  ho.vs;  good  references  required:  ap¬ 
plications  will  be  considered  at  special  meetings 
of  the  board  of  managers  on  Aug.  1!)  and  Sept. 
2;  applications  for  positions  will  be  received 
fiom  man  and  wife  for  I>oth,  or  singly  for 
either;  state  wages  expected.  .Address  FR.ANK 
L.  SMITH,  President,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — .A  live  young  man  of  good  habits. 

from  16  to  20  years,  that  wants  exia-rienee  in 
gener.al  farming,  that  would  like  exp<*rience  in 
the  care  of  p\ire-bred  Holstein-Friesian  cattle; 
will  pay  good  wages.  ADA'ERTISER  4200,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER — .A  married  man  as  working  farmer 
wanted  on  a  place  in  Westchester  County: 
must  understand  the  care  of  horses,  stock,  and 
poultry,  and  routine  of  crops  and  general  farm 
work;  house  and  fuel  provided;  in  rejilv  state 
references,  family,  and  wages  exiieeted.  '  Reply 
by  mail  ROOM  1202,  82  AVall  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


wanted — Assistant  Iiordsinan.  single,  good 
habits:  good  caretaker  and  milker;  inire-brcd 
Guernseys;  tliorouglily  modern  place:  give  exiie- 
rienee  and  wages  required.  ADVERTISER  4295 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.A.NTED — Man  to  work  in  college  dairy:  milk¬ 
ing  machines  used;  a  knowledge  of 'milking 
necessary:  wages  good.  Apply  Dairy  Deiiart 
n.ent,  NEAV  .lERSEY  EXPERI.MENT  .ST.ATION, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


AA.ANTED — Shepherd  (married):  must  have  thor¬ 
ough  experience'  with  both  stock  and  crops, 
and  capable  of  handling  200-acre  farm.  AA'^AYNE 
FARM,  Ariel,  Pa. 


AA.ANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  a  country 
estate:  wife  to  board  help.  E.  AV.  BIGI.OAV, 
Supt.,  AA'estbnry,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — For  fine  country  estate,  where  the 
best  of  aeeominodations  and  wages  are  pro¬ 
vided  for,  one  orchard  man.  two  teamsters,  two 
milkers  and  two  laborers;  only  reliable,  experi- 
(‘iieed  men  need  atipl.v.  Seiid  your  atiiilieation  to 
"THE  ET.MS,”  710  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 


AV.AN"l’ED--AVoman  (witliout  ctiildreii)  to  do 
lioiisekeeping  for  farmer  and  hired  hand; 
cooking,  wasliiiig  and  housework  only.  Apply  to 
GEO.  L.  BIDAA’KLL,  Ricgelsville,  N."  J. 

AVANTED — Male  attendants  and  firemen  to  work 
in  an  institution ;  salary  .$45  a  month  and 
iiiaiiitenanee.  Apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
I.etcliwortli  A'illage,  Tliiells,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Married  man  for  general  work 
around  country  bouse,  70  miles  from  New 
A’ork;  no  objection  to  one  child;  reforeiiee.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  4254,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SHEPHERD  AV.WTED — Married  man  witli  ex- 
perleiiee  in  liaiidliiig  registered  slieep,  to  take 
full  eliarge  of  flock  of  Sliroiisliires;  state  exiie- 
rieiiee  and  salary  exiiected  in  first  letter.  SUNNY 
BROOK  F.AR.AI.S,  AVilliaiiistown,  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  W.ANTED — .A  working  farm  manager 
with  wide  exiierieiice  wishes  a  eliuiige;  mar¬ 
ried,  .American,  iinderstaiidiiig  all  braii<-hcs. 
dairy,  garden,  poultry,  and  fruit,  and  liaiidliiig 
men;  location  within  100  miles  of  Boston.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  17,  Minis,  Mass. 

Young  married  F.AR.MER,  experienced  in  all 
branclies  and  capable  of  rniiniiig  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  desires  iiosition  as  working  foreman  or 
superintendent:  Cornell  agricultural  course;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVEItTISER  4296,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MO'IIIER  .AND  D-AUGHTER  would  like  to  work 
together  as  cook  _  and  daughter  to  wait  on 
table  and  help  in  kitchen;  no  washing  or  iron¬ 
ing;  also  a  son  tliat  wants  to  work  on  farm;  is 
fond  of  horses;  lie  is  16  years  old.  MRS.  D. 
IIOLGERSON,  nreiitwooir,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


A  GARDENER,  45,  single,  reliable  industrious, 
no  liiiiior  or  tobacco,  wishes  to  corrcsianul 
with  parties  needing  such  a  man.  C.  REGAN, 
Halesite,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


F.ARMER,  gardener,  excellent  liorseiiiaii,  prac¬ 
tical  experience;  single.  25;  take  charge.  AD- 
A  ERTISIOR  4289,  care  Rural  New-A’orker. 


FARM  AIANAGER,  ■with  ]iracfical  exiierience  of 
twenty  years,  oiicn  for  (•iigageineiif,  thorough 
fanner  and  stockman;  best  of  references;  sober, 
reliable;  iiiarried:  no  small  cliililren:  over  draft 
age.  ADVERTISER  4287,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PflSITION  AA'ANTED — Farm  manager,  jirivate 
estate  or  dairy  farm,  up  to  date  in  every  de¬ 
partment:  two-year  college  course  and  25  years’ 
experience  in  inaiiageiiient  and  upkeep  of  first- 
class  places;  certified  dairies  and  high-grade 
stock:  single,  American.  48;  best  reference.  F. 
CARRIGAN,  Durant  Farm,  Northford,  Conn. 


ORCH.ARDIST — Years  of  practical  oxperieneo 
growing,  packing  and  marketing  fruit  on  a 
large  scale;  nothing  but  a  flrst-elass  proposition 
considered,  where  there  is  snlUeient  help  and  an 
up-to-date  equipment.  Inquire  ADVERTISER 
4288,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  by  Sep¬ 
tember  15;  qualified  for  large  jiroposition;  salary 
$1..5(K)  and  iiiainteiianee.  .Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4286,  care  Rnr.al  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AA’AXTED  as  dairyman;  understand 
all  modern  niacliinery;  good  butteriiiaker, 
milker,  and  experienced  milking-maeliine  oper¬ 
ator.  I’AUL  H.ASENAU,  .Meadow  Brook  Farm, 
Rernardsville,  N.  .1. 


AT  SOME  KIND  OP  AA'ORK— For  10  days  I 
will  help  some  old  fanner,  a  farmer  that 
cannot  pay  big  wages;  niy  wife  help  witli  house¬ 
work.  ADVERTISER  4291,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


I’OSITION  AVANTED  as  farm  or  estate  mana¬ 
ger.  with  20  years’  experienee  aiaf  A-1  ref¬ 
erence:  can  be  seen  at  present  position)  on  a 
2,.500-aere  estate:  have  many  of  my  own  men; 
team  drivers,  blacksiiiitli  and  liaiid.v  man,  steniii 
or  gas  engineer,  first-class  gardener,  and  first- 
class  poiiltrymun:  would  like  to  get  near  a 
first-class  school  with  2  bovs,  wliieli  is  iny  rea¬ 
son  for  ehniige.  ADVERTISER  4292,  care  Rural 
New-Vorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  containing  15  acres, 
one-folirth  mile  from  town  of  3,500  population, 
with  splendid  schools  and  cliurehes,  situated  on 
Dll  Pont  Boulevard;  farm  equipped  as  follows: 
incubating  capacity,  9,000  eggs;  brooding  ca¬ 
pacity,  12,000  chicks;  laying  houses  for  4,000 
hens;  500  apple  trees;  large  house  containing 
11  rooms;  the  owners  are  engaged  in  other  busi- 

'rTT?r  attention. 

THE  DLLAAVARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Coiiifortalile  eoiiiifry  place,  I’A 
acres,  seven-room  house,  liarii,  outbuildings, 
twenty-five  miles  from  N.  Y.,  near  station* 
price  $3,500.  BOX  (113,  IVarl  Uivor,  N.  Y. 


AVANTI'p— .Alarried  couple,  work  ponltry  and 
fruit  farm  on  sliares;  fine  proposition  for  right 
man;  iiiiiiiite  to  market;  state  full  partleiilars 
age,  religion,  size  family.  I’GSTOFFICE  RGX 
421,  Sodns,  N.  Y. 


AAANIED — Experienced  farmer  work  equipped 
f:u-iii  on  shares;  twelve  milkers,  ten  heifers 
to  Heslieii;  grain;  good  buildings  neai*  markets* 
modern  house;  owner  obliged  give  time  other 
interests.  S.  E.MLEN,  Locust  Grove  Farm, 
Rahway,  N.  .1. 


ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT,  with  exeenfive 
ability  and  clean  record,  now  in  charge  of 
large  estate,  wishes  change;  married,  37  years 
old;  experieneed  in  green  houses,  flowers,  fiiwiis. 
etc.,  road-building,  planning  and  erection  of 
builifiiigs,  gardening,  farming,  stoekraising  in 
all  branches;  best  references.  If  you  are  in 
need  of  '  a  man  with  above  experience,  write 
ADV'ERTISER  4294,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AA'ANTED  .as  working  foreman  by 
married  American,  44.  I'xperieiieed  in  up-to- 
date  methods  of  farm  and  dairy;  sober,  relialile; 
not  afraid  of  work  and  can  sliow  results;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4293,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


I'OR  S.ALE— 2o0-aere  farm;  a  payer;  Investigate. 

Information,  description,  terms,  write  TABOR 
R.  D.  1,  Box  7,  Clieshire,  Mass. 


Miscellaneous 


FARM  AA’ORK — Man,  40,  Christian,  reliable, 
willing,  temperate,  wants  liglit  outdoor  work 
for  few  iiioiiths:  Adiroiidaeks,  Catskills,  or 
Berkshire  .Alounfaiiis:  good  board,  room,  small 
salary.  .Address  BECK,  339  AVest  44th  St., 
New  York  City. 


POUL’PRY  M.ANAGER,  miirried.  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  14  years  of  practical  experience;  strictly 
sober;  finest  references.  Address  ADA’ERTISEU 
4216,  care  Rural  Now-A'orker. 

POSI’l'ION  AV' .ANTED  as  working  foreman  or 
teamster  on  an  up-to-date  farm  where  good 
service  will  be  appreciated;  life  experienee  at 
farming:  understand  all  branches  of  fanning 
and  dairying  and  all  piirc-bri'd  stock:  liave  12 
years’  experience  in  the  culture  of  Alfalfa;  none 
but  first-class  place  need  answer;  neither  will 
any  attention  be  given  any  pro-Geniiaii ;  strictly 
teniperate;  best  of  reference.  ADVERTISER 
4278,  care  Rural  New-A-'orker. 

GIRL,  25.  three  months’  farm  school  experience, 
wants  work;  farm,  dairy  or  poultry;  AVest- 
chi'ster  County  preferred.  ADA’ERTISER  4270, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  S.ALE  —  Biitterworth  long  straw  rye 
thresher:  also  nice  potatoes,  eiuilillower,  eali- 
bnge,  toniatoi'S  and  other  vegetables.  BELLE- 
ELLEN  STOCK  FARMS,  Sussex,  N.  J, 

FOR  S.ALE — Pure  woolen  yarn  spun  from  the 
wool  from  our  own  slieep;  gray  sock  size  only 
75c  skein.  >4  Il>.  AVISE.AIAN  FARMS,  R,  F.  d’ 
No.  2,  Lewiston,  Me. 

AVANTED — Stiimp-piiIIer;  kind,  price.  O  R 

Jliinsou,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Burks,  Va. 

AA'ANTED — ,A  wood-splitting  niachine;  state 
^  pm-e  and  eonditiori.  G.  A.  BURDICK,  Tully, 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc- 


FOR  S.AI.F — 1,50-aero  farm,  all  equipped;  0 
horses,  18  head  of  cattle,  farming  tools,  all 
first  class;  20  acres  of  .Alfalfa;  land  all  tillable 
except  12  acres  of  limber:  20  miles  from  Buffalo 
on  improved  road.  For  particulars  Inquire 
ADVEItTISEli  42(!8,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I' OR  SALE — 10-20  Titan  Iiitoriiatioiial  'Praetor, 
used  very  little;  extension #  rims  and  lugs; 
3-bottoin  Oliver  plow;  will  demonstrate;  reason 
for  selling,  no  one  to  operate  it.  V.AN  REY¬ 
NOLDS,  Elktoii,  Md. 

FOR  S.ALE — 'I'Avelve-liorse  Advance  portable 
gasoline  engine;  cider  mill  cheap.  CORA 
BETSINGER,  68  Pleasant  St.,  .Norwich,  N.  Y. 

YELLOW  LOCUST  TIMBER  AVANq'ED  for  Gov- 

_  ernnicnt  sliips;  best  prices  paid  for  standing 
timber,  logs  or  plank;  will  contract  with  local 
saw  mills  for  entire  oiilpnt;  write  or  wire  at 
once,  giving  details  as  to  timber  avallahlo  in 
yoiir  vicinity;  wo  manufacture  exclusively  for 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation.  FOREST  CORPORATION, 
'Tarrytowii,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  MILL  FOR  SALE— 2  H.  P.  Fairbanks 
engine,  grinder,  belt  and’  inilley,  press  and 
platforms  and  screws;  full  outfit  for  $1.50;  good 
working  order;  will  trade  for  Ford  car.  S  E 
TERRY,  Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CLOSING  OUT  S-AIiE — Must  sell  at  once,  en¬ 
listing,  1  Cyiihers  240-egg  liiciibator,  I  Banner 
4.50-cgg  Special,  2  Newtown  1917  Colony  Brood¬ 
ers,  No.  11;  1  McKay  Brooder,  250-clilok  size; 
Norwich  water  founts,  Apaco  feeders,  trap  nests, 
"4  in  section”;  2-H.  gas  engine,  feed  grinder, 
bone  grinder,  etc;  wiU  sell  at  bargain.  L.  C. 
HELFKR  FARMS,  Minoa,  N.  Y. 


MONEY 
TO  GROW 
WHEAT 


Uncle  Sam  is  asking  New  York  State 
farmers  to  help  him  grow  more  wheat — 
the  Aworld’s  greatest  breadstuff.  If  you’re 
hesitating  because  of  lack  of  ready  funds, 
we  can  help  you. 

We  will  loan,  on  approved  6%  notes,  any 
sum  needed  up  to  $10  an  acre  for  seeding 
wheat  ground.  No  signature  but  your 
own  will  be  required.  You  can  use  the 
money  to  buy  seed  and  fertilizer  and  to 
pay  for  labor  and  equipment. 

The  earlier  you  start,  the  better  the  crop 
will  probably  be;  so  write  us  at  once. 
Tell  us  how  many  acres  you  intend  to 
plant  and  how  much  you  will  need. 

We  also  loan  money  to  purchase  Hogs 
and  Sheep. 


PATRIOTIC  FARMERS  FUND 

M.  W.  COLE.  Secretary  UTICA.  N.  Y. 


Next  Year’s 
Wheat  Crop 


Uncle  Sam  is  calling  for  a  bigger- 
than-ever  wheat  crop  for  1919. 
Your  answer  will  depend  much 
upon  the  Avay  that  you  fit  your 
Avheat  ground  this  Fall.  Make  the 
seed-bed  right.  Reduce  winter-killing  and  increase  the  yield  by  using  the 

“Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow 

Three  times  over  with  the  fast-working  “ACME”  will  put  almost  auy  soil 
into  tip-top  condition.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Cornell  Agricultural 
College  Farm  has  used  three  “ACMES”  for  years,  lie  says:  “They  are 
most  effieient  tools  where  an  e.xceptionally  tine  .seed  bed  is  ri'iiuired.” 

Our  No.  26,  cutting  8  ft.  6  in.,  will  cover  a  big  acreage  without  lugging 
th('  team.  Other  sizes :  1-horse  to  4-horse  ;  e.xteusiou  models  for  the  orchard. 

.Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  “ACME”  hue.  If  he 
can’t  supply  you,  we  will  ship  you  direct.  Send  today  for 
this  new  Catalog  and  latest  price  list. 

DUANE  H.  NASH  Inc. 


14-1  Elm  Street 


Millington.  N.  J 


“Acme”  Standard  No.  23 — Two-horse  Harrow 

This  model  has  12  coulters  and  cuts  6^  ft. 
No.  26  has  16  coulters  and  cuts  8H  ft. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  th".  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  PaintinK  for  Durability.  Val^u- 
able  information  FREE  TO  TOU  with  Sample  (^r<^. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1812. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  H.Y. 


GIVE  “UNCLE  SAM”  MORE  FOOD 

WRITE  US  TODAY 


We  will  be  pleased 
to  send  you 
free  literature  p  — 


WE  PAY 
FREIGHT 


It’s  possible  for  every  former  to  ^  this  by  tbe 
scientific  application  of  fertiHeor.  To  bo  sure  of 
aettlnv  all  the  good  out  of  your  fertilizer  you  ought 
to  haTe  the  FREDERICK  COUNTY  ^READ^ 
which  has  been  perfected  to  handle  all  grades  of  commercial 
fertilizer  and  lime.  It  is  mechanically  i>erfected  with  the  ma¬ 
terials  so  good  that  nothing  gets  out  of  order.  ItwiU  lasta  life¬ 
time.  Every  business  farmer  ought  to  be  interested. solely  on 
account  of  labor  saving  and  increase  in  cron  production.,  ims 
machine  has  more  good  points  than  any  other  spreader  the 
world  Write  for  information  as  to  what  this  machine  will  ao 
and  how  we  guarantee  It  to  give  you  perfect  service. 
WOODSBORO  LIME  SPREADER  CO.,  Dept.  0-20,  WOODSBORO,  MD. 


Crown 

qaai  m 

DRlL-i-^ 


With  labor  so  scarce 
and  unskilled,  you 
need  a  seed  drill  that 
is  simple  to  handle. 
Puy  a  CROV^N  Drill, 
dimply  move  the  pointer 
to  the  amount  you  wish  to  sow  and  drive  ahead. 
'  The  CROWN  sows  the  right  amount  and  at 
the  right  depth— its  force  feed  is  accurate.  The 
fertilizer  feed  even  handles  damp  goods  successfully. 
Write  today  for  19  IS  Catalog. 

We  also  make  Lime  and  Fertilizer 
Sowerst  Traction  Sprayers 
and  Wheelbarrow  Grais 
Seeders. 


Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

112  Wayne  Street  ywr,, 
PHELPS.  N. 


mmw 


-xe^sioi^ 

WIRE  MESH 
TREE  GUARDS 

prevent  prirdliner,  bark-peel¬ 
ing,  gnawing  of  small  an¬ 
imals  and  injury  from  tools 
and  careless  people.  Strong; 
heavy  galvanizing  prevents 
rust ;  economical ;  last  for 
years ;  easily  placed  and 
moved.  All  sizes. 

Write  for  catalog  R,  prices, 
information. 

Wright  Wire  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


iit ^ 


In  Your  Silo 

Life-time  use,  first  cost  only  cost, 
no  repair  expense — no  painting— no 
hoops  to  tighten,  fire-proof,  that's  the 

Thequal* 

_ _ _  ity  con» 

Vitrified'Tne“SiTo':j| 

•*Ship'l3p‘*  Jointed  Blocks  ~  twisted  Steel 
reinforcing— blocks  uniform  in  color- 
continuous  doorway.  Steel  hip 
roof— steel  chute — fire-proof, 

J.  M.  PRESTON  COMPANY 
Dept.  329  Lansing,  Mich 
Qct  offer  on  Climax  Silage 
Cutters  and  BidweH 
Threeliere 


Get  this  Free  Book 


Write  today  and  get 
this  wonderful  book 
aVvjat  silage  and  dairy 
profit.  Tellswhy  Harder 
Silos  are  big  money  earn¬ 
ers.  Send  postal  now  to 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  11  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


^ 


DIG  POTATOES  THE  FARQUHAR  WAY 


For  Better  Grain  Crops 

Drill  planting  saves  seed,  gives  the  crop 
a  better  start,  increases  yields,  and  pro¬ 
duces  grain  of  better  quality  than  any  other 
known  method  of  planting.  These  are  the 
years  when  every  acre  of  small  grain  must  produce 
every  possible  bushel  and  these  are  the  drills  to 
plant  with. 

If  you  are  growing  small  grain,  and  are  not  using 
an  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  drill  for  plant¬ 
ing,  you  are  losing  money  and  the  world  is  losing 
grain.  Buy  the  right  drill  irom  your  local  dealer 
who  has  in  stock,  or  can  get  for  you,  the  drill  best 

suited  to  your  soil  and  crops. 

The  dealer  will  show  you  all  about  feeds,  furrow  openers, 
bearings,  attachments,  the  regulation  of  quantities,  and  all 
the  other  things  you  will  want  to  know.  Talk  this  over  with 
him  or  write  to  us,  and  we  will  send  you  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  drill  that  is 
best  for  you  to  buy. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(locorporated)  . ,  . 

CHICAGO  •/  USA 


Champion 


Deering 


McCormick 


Milwaukee 


Osborne 


The  Threshing  Problem 

«  X  J  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats. 
vl  V  VU  jyg  and  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  "The  machine  I 
Lye  been  looking  for  for  20  years."  W.  k.  Massey. 
‘Tt  will  meet  every  demand.’  H.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

ROGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 
Morristown,  Tenn. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


~i!iiiiiiiiiiiiinnniiMiiiiiiinininiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiinniiniiniiiinniMiu!iniiiiniiiiiiiii^ 

I  New  York  State  Fair  | 

I  The  Big  War  Fair  of  The  East  | 

I  Exhibits  By  Federal  Government  | 

I  U.  S.  Soldiers  in  Realistic  Warfare  | 

I  Farm  Tractor  Show--40  Acres  For  Demonstrations  | 

E  Blooded  Horses  and  Cattle — Grand  Circuit  ^ 
i  Races,  Two  Horse  Shows,  Concerts  by  | 
I  Military  Bands.  | 

I  You  Owe  It  To  YOUR  COUNTRY  and  YOURSELF  To  Attend  | 

I  Syracuse,  Sept.  9-14  Admission  50c  | 

SniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiinMiliiniiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin; 


Help  Save  the  Canadian  Crops 

When  Our  Own  Harvest  Requirements  are  Completed 

United  States  Help  Badly  Needed 
Harvest  Hands  Wanted 

Military  demands  from  a  limited  population  have  made  su^i  a 
scarcity  of  farm  help  in  Canada  that  the  appeal  of  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  United  States  Government  for 

Help  to  Harvest  the  Canadian  Grain  Crop  of  1918 

Meets  with  a  request  for  all  available  assistance  to  go  forward  as 

soon  as  onr  own  crop  is  secured.  ...  . 

The  Allied  Armies  must  be  fed  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
save  every  bit  of  the  crop  of  the  Continent — American  and  Canadian. 
Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get  a 

\Varni  ^Velcome,  Good  \Vages,  Good  Board 
and  Find  Comfortable  Homes 

A  card  entitling  the  holder  to  a  rate  of  one  cent  per  mile  from 
Canadian  Boundary  points  to  destination  and  return  will  be  given  to 
all  Harvest  Applicants.  Every  facility  will  be  afforded  for  admission 
into  Canada  and  return  to  the  United  States.  Information  as  to 
wages,  railwaj'^  rates  and  routes,  may  be  had  from  the 

UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

BRANCHES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES  OF  THE  U.  S. 


IT  means  more  potatoes  and  in  better 
condition  with  a  considerable  saving 
in  labor.  Farquhar  diggers  are  built 
to  stand  the  strain  of  hard,  continuous 
usage.  They  dig  clean  and  leave  the 
potatoes  convenient  for  picking. 

Elevator  Digger  illustrated  above  is 
built  in  three  sizes  with  special  equip¬ 
ment  to  suit  different  soils.  Engine 
drive  on  large  digger  if  desired.  The 
No.  1  Elevator  has  paid  for  itself  in  one 
season  on  four  acres  of  potatoes  for 
some  users. 

Our  “Success  Jr.”  is  the  peer  of  plow 
diggers.  Gets  more  potatoes  in  one 
time  over  the  row  than  a  turn  plow  in 
three  trips.  Price  so  low  that  it  is  in 
reach  of  the  smallest  grower.  The 
“Gilt  Edge”  for  those  who  desire  a 
more  elaborate  Walking  Digger. 

Special  catalogue  giving  full  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  different  Farquhar  Diggers 
sent  free  on  request.  Write  us  today. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 
Box  230  York,  Po 


Ensilage  Cutter  ■ 


Over 
the  Top 


into  any  Silo  is  the  guarantee  that  goes 
with  every  Papec — large  or  small.  You, 
doubtless,  will  not  need  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  full  elevating  power  of  the 
Papec.  but  you  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  it’s  there— in  reserve. 

There  are  four  sizes  of  Papecs.  A 
gas  engine,  3  or  4  H.  P.,  will  operate 
the  smallest  size.  Our  1918  catalogue 
explains  how  a  Papec 
will  pay  for  itself  in  one 
season.  Write  for  your 
copy  today — it’s  free. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

1 10  Main  Street 
Shortsville,  New  York 
S5  Distributing  Stations 


Papec 
fillinr 
108  foot 
Silo  at 
Salona.Pa. 


Unadilla  Silos 
Ready  to  Ship! 

You  can  be  sure  of  your  new  silo 
before  the  corn  harvest,  if  you  order 
a  Unadilla.  The  Unadilla  factory 
is  the  largest  in  the  East ;  centrally 
located  to  facilitate  shipping ;  amply 
stocked  with  the  best  materials  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine  and  Oregon  Fir,  to 
be  rapidly  made  up  into  trustworthy 
Unadilla  Silos  of  any  size. 

Before  Prices  Advance 

again  this  season,  and  they  certainly 
must  be  advanced  before  fall,  protect 
your  milk  and  meat  profits  with  a 
UNADILLA  SILO. 

Corn  Silage  is  the  best  defense  against 
soaring  grain  prices. 
Learn  more  about  the 
wonderful  Una- 
dilla.  Our  big 
1918  Catalog  is 
free — but  inves¬ 
tigate  at  once. 

Unadilla 
Silo  Co. 

Box  C 

Unadilla,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal, 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Hope  For  Dairying 

Lies  In  Keeping  Better  Cows 

XI STING  CONDITIONS.— The  daiiTiii.!?  iiulii.s- 
try  of  Now  York  State,  or  for  that  matter,  any 
other  State,  is  divided  into  two  parts; — tliose  in  it 
who  make  a  comfortable  livelihood,  from  their  cows, 
f.nd  those  who  don’t.  Tlicre  are  still  allogetlier  too 
many  dairy  farmers  about  the  country  wlio  keep 
their  cows  instead  of 
insisting  that  the 
herd  keep  tliem — a 
condition  which  is 
to  a  great  degree  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  big 
and  little  mortgages 
which  hang  over 
every  other  farm 
like  the  jiroverbial 
death  and  taxes. 

CHANGING  CON¬ 
DITIONS.  —  In  the 
dairying  job.  as  in 
every  other  l)ig  job, 
the  world  moves  on. 

The  men  who  .still 
believe  that  “cows 
are  cows.”  and  what 
was  good  enough  in 
the  cattle  line  for 
grandfather,  i.s  good 
enough  today  for 
them  are  quite  aiit 
to  find  themselves 
wondering  where  the 
next  interest  money 
is  coming  from.  Some¬ 
one  has  said  that 
among  the  many  re¬ 
forms  and  benefits 
resulting  from  this 
war.  not  the  least  of 
these  will  bo  the  ne¬ 
cessity  on  the  part 
of  a  few  thousand 
“s  c  r  u  b-owners”  of 
disposing  of  their  in¬ 
adequate  herds,  for 
it  is  the  irony  of  fate 
that  only  the  fittest 
shall  survive  the.se 
troublesome  days  in 
the  cow  kingdom  as 
in  all  other  things. 

It  would  undoubtedly 
prove  a  blessing  in 
disguise  to  many  dis¬ 
couraged,  unsuccess¬ 
ful  dairymen  who 
are,  to  no  avail,  try¬ 
ing  to  cope  with 
modern  dairying 
conditioms,  if  they 
were  forced  willy- 
nilly  to  send  their  cow-boarders  to  the  block. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  TIMES. — The  jol)  of  dairying 
today  requires  a  lot  of  close  figuring  to  keep  it 
afioat.  The  man  who  dairies  it  “by  guess  and  by 
gosh”  is  doomed  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  for  a 
mortgage  procedure.  The  man  who  is  doughtily 
weathering  the  storms  of  high-cost  feed,  scarce  and 
expensive  labor  and  low  dairy-produce  prices  on 
the  other  hand  is  the  one  who  combines  etliciency, 
brains  and  high  producing  and  proven  cows.  These 
men  are  supplying  the  country  today  with  the  bulk 


of  its  milk,  cheese  and  l)utter,  and  are  paying  them¬ 
selves  a  small  and  legitimate  salary  for  their  xaiins, 
which,  after  present  cliaotic  conditions  are  past, 
should  correspond  with  the  salaries  received  hy 
executives  in  our  other  leading  industries,  or  the 
cow  will  perish  from  the  face  of  tlie  earth. 

A  HIIARE  OF  I’ROSl’ERITY.— 9'he  modern  dairy- 
farmer  who  lias  succeeded  the  scriili-keeper  is  not 
content  with  miserable  little  dividends  and  the 


struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet  which  wore  his 
forbears  into  an  early  grave.  He  rightly  demands 
his  share  of  fair  prosperity  in  return  for  a  lifetime 
spent  at  hard  lalior.  If  he  does  not  demand  this,  he 
lacks  vision  and  desire,  and  he  himself  will  be 
the  one  to  blame  for  keeping  on  the  dairy  treadmill 
without  suitable  recompense.  The  dairy  farmers 
who  lead  the  industry  toda.v,  whose  names  are  house¬ 
hold  words,  whose  families  live  in  comfortable,  mod¬ 
ern  homes,  and  whose  cattle  are  housed  in  sanitary, 
commodious  style,  are  not  only  dairymen;  tliey  are 


also  breeders  of  purebred  .stock.  It  has  been  con- 
clu.sively  demonstrated  that  blue-blooded  cattle  pay. 
4'hon  it  would  seem  that  one  amswer  to  more  dairy¬ 
ing  profits  lies  in  a  pedigreed  herd,  if  that  herd  is 
also  an  ex(‘ollent  producing  herd  to  boot. 

I’UllERRED  HERDS. — There  is  one  stipulation, 
however.  If  a  man  is  not  a  natural  hand  witli 
cow.s.  if  ho  has  never  been  able  to  half-way  succeed 
in  times  past  with  an  ordinary  herd,  it  is  probalde 

that  ho  also  might 
fail  with  purebreds. 
IMany  people  think 
th.at  they  must  ]ios- 
.sess  a  small  fortune 
to  get  started  with 
purebred  cattle.  Tliat 
is  indeed  one  way 
and  without  doubt 
the  quickest,  but  few 
average  farmers  who 
mainly  rely  on  a 
small  herd  for  a  liv¬ 
ing  have  much  cap¬ 
ital  to  invest  all  at 
once  in  a  new  lot  of 
cows.  If  a  man  has 
owned  “scrub.s” — has 
gravitated  from 
scrubs  to  “grades.” 
and  finally  has  made 
up  his  mind  that  the 
liest  in  milk-produc¬ 
ing  animals  are  in 
the  end  the  cheapest, 
then  he  is  ready  to 
sell  off  his  present 
herd  altogether,  or 
work  his  way  step 
by  step  until  he  has 
eliminated  everything 
but  registered  stock. 
This  is  the  method 
most  commonl.v  prac¬ 
ticed  by  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  purebred 
cattle  owners  today, 
and  in  five  years’ 
time  a  grade  dairy 
has  usually  been 
changed  for  a  reg¬ 
istered. 

GETTING  A 
8  T  A  R  T. — In  every 
cattle  community 
there  are  a  hand  fid 
of  I>reeders  who 
should  be  ready  and 
anxious  to  hel])  the 
new  I»eginnor  .secui-e 
his  start.  The.v 
should  call  it  good 
I»usinoss  to  sell  him 
ills  foundation  animal 
or  animals  at  mod¬ 
erate  prices,  and  see  to  it  that  he  sets  out  on  the 
right  track  for  ultimate  succes.s.  There  is  nothing 
more  contagious  than  the  purebred  cattle  fever  if 
the  older  breeders  aid  and  encourage  the  new  ones. 
The  former  are  models,  teachers  and  friends  when 
they  do  their  part.  ’There  is  no  happier  moment  in 
a  true  dairyman’s  exp'erience  tlian  when  he  leads 
liome  his  first  i-egistered  cow',  bull  or  calf.  There  is 
something  vastly  more  interesting  and  satisfying  in 
studying  the  purebretl  than  ever  was  to  be  derived 
from  working  with  a  grade  or  scnib.  She  is  cap- 
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of  so  iiincli  if  intolliffonf  ly  liiindlod :  Ik'P  ofl'- 
sjn’infr  an'  Avoi-th  real  (Jollars  and  oonts.  ami  tlion* 
is  a  constant  inspiration  in  yiviiijr  lici‘  a  clianco  to 
“make  ;;ood"  in  ofiicial  tost  work.  'I'lin'o  .V(*ars  afto 
llio  writer's  family  was  strni'ijlinf'  alony  will-  yrades. 
Some  of  tliem  were  seven-eifilil lis  }rrade,  whicl)  means 
fliat  a  i»nrelir('d  sirc'  liad  bee'ii  in  nse  for  sneli  a 
l(‘nj.dh  of  time  that,  tlie  animals  w<‘r(‘  jiraetically 
jinrehn'd  themse]v(*s.  yet  inca])alde  of  reyistetinjr. 
Onr  iH'ar-pnrehreds  were  sncli  yood  i)rodneers,  w«‘re 
siieh  a  eonti’asl  to  the  scrubs  we  also  owned,  that  it 
.s('oined  ahsolnl(d.v  ec'rtain  that  aJl  ]»nrehreds  would 
h(*  best.  So  w<^  had  an  auction,  after  thinkiny  tin' 
matter  ovc'r  for  sevc'ral  months.  'Plu'  foot-and-mouth 
dis(‘ase  broke  out  in  New  York  State  the  day  before 
onr  .sah'  was  schednh'd,  and  the  cattle  )nark(‘t  took 
a  decifh'd  slnniit.  We  incidentally  took  a  loss  on 
half  the  iu'rd,  onr  h<‘st  yrade  cow  scdliny  for  $110, 
and  wlu'ii  we  saw  that  onr  yonny  stock  was  not 
yoiny  to  briny  what  they  normally  should,  we  called 
the  sale  otT  and  kept  aronml  10  of  the  latter.  The 
ne.\t  W(‘('k  we  honyht  live  inirehred  llokstein- 
Friesians  at  one  of  the  hiy  Feiitral  New  York  sah'.s, 
and  toda.v  we  own  .‘lo  ]mrehreds.  inchidiny  h<‘rd  sin'. 
We  tinally  have  sold  off  all  onr  yrades.  and  by 
keepiny  them  a  year  or  two  lonyer.  n'aliy.ed  vc'ry 
yood  ]»ric('s  on  them.  Fach  sneceediny  yc'ar  wln'ii 
yrades  wc'rt'  sold  we  took  this  mom'.v.  added  a  little 
and  honyht  sev('ral  moi’e  pnn'hreds.  We  believe  onr 
lierd  is  worth  $r).(KK)  toda.v.  where  it  was  worth 
$l.r»00  three  years  ayo.  We  believe'  onr  move  ])aid 
and  that  all  dairynn'ii  and  women  who  love  cows 
and  intend  to  do  their  best  by  them  should  emu¬ 
late'  us. 

WOKKl.Nti  For  KFST:LTS.-  Dnriny  the  first 
ye'jirs  e)f  yettiny  a  yeieid  start  in  ])ure'hreels  eef  any 
lire'e'd.  one  has  to  buckle  eleiwn  anel  imt  e'very  cent 
ii  te)  the'  he'rel.  Then  later  that  here],  if  it  is  we)rth 
its  salt,  will  turn  arenind  and  pay  .von  hae*!:  tifty- 
feilel,  hut  emly  pnre'hrf'el  animals  e-an  he  exiie'cteel  tee 
ele)  this.  The'  man  who  succe'e'els  Avith  re'yistere'el 
steick  must  he'  a  yeteal  farmer  anel  manayer.  Tn  fact, 
he  must  he  a  yoeiel  husine.ss  man.  a  linancier.  an  elli- 
cienc.v  exiiert,  an  e'xe-ellent  lierelsnmn.  anel  e'very 
other  kind  of  e'xjiert  with  Avhiedi  his  job  eU'iils.  The 
ineidern  elairyman  tinds  time  tei  re'ael :  he  is  a  stinUmt. 
theniyh  ]»e'rhai»s  .se'lf-eelucateel.  lie  ke'eits  ahivast  eif 
the  elairyiny  time's,  eir  he  cannot  .siu'ce'e'd.  He  bal¬ 
ance's  his  e-attle''s  ratiems  as  a  nieither  iire'paivs  lier 
liahy's  nmelitie'd  milk — Avith  themyht  anel  care.  He 
is  a  cleiver  anel  Alfalfa  enthusiast  anel  raises  tlu'se 
hays  in  spite'  etf  ditliculties  in  order  tee  he'at^the  femd 
till.  He  helieve's  in  Avater  buckets  in  the  hjirns.  anel 
easy-swinyiny  stanchiems,  anel  Ave'll-A'e'ntihite'd  ejiiar- 
te'i-s.  His  hjirn  theeirs  are  eif  cement  anel  e'very  hit 
eif  manure  is  siiA’eel  anel  imnu'eliatel.A’  spreael  Avith  a 
ma nnre-s])re'jieler  on  his  lanels.  He'  has  one  silo, 
I.re'fe'v.ihly  twei.  and  tills  them  hrimminy  Avith  Avedl- 
mature'el  cetrn  in  the  Fall.  He  rai.ses  many  acres  eif 
harh'.v  anel  oats,  also  cattle'  he'ets  feer  the  test 
latieen,  and  turniies  anel  cahhayes  in  aeldition.  His 
jeastiire's  aiv  Avell  Avateia'el  anel  une-reeAvelc'el.  anel  he 
ekes  them  eeut  Avith  silaye  iinel  yrain — a  metheed  eef 
ke'cpiny  ni»  the  milk  thiAV  at  Avhie'h  e)\ir  fathers  Avoeihl 
have  raise'el  the'ir  haneis  in  hedy  heerror.  The  s\ic- 
ce'ssful  elairyman  eef  teeel.ay  buys  his  feeels  feer  Wintei' 
in  the  e'arly  Summer— anel  saves  many  ehellars  a 
teen.  He  fe'eds  epiantities  eef  exiH'UsiA-e  fe'e'el  anel 
raises  eve'i-y  hit  that  he  can  te)  hel]).  anel  comes  eeut 
alu'ad.  If  his  ste)ck  is  imrehre'd  anel  the  lime  has 
ari'iveel  Avhe'ii  he'  can  se'll  his  surielus.  Iris  ti’oulele's 
are  itrae-tieally  eever.  The  little  hull  calves  out  of 
tested  dams  anel  the  etlel  cerAVs  Avhich  can  he  tnrne'el 
off  at  beef  or  feeundatiem  price's  uoav  keep  nnmey 
in  his  I'.eeckets  anel  eprickl.v  jea.A’  edf  the  ]:rinciital 
Avhich  Avas  re'epiired  tee  yet  starteel. 

THF  ROOT  OF  THE  MATTER. —It  all  aineuints 
tc  E’.is  :  The  Raheerck  tester,  as  i»e)])ularized  by  the 
elairy  im])i'ovement  assere-iations.  has  terlel  us  that  one 
lunielv'd  ite)e)r  ce)AVs  are  too  man.A' — anel  one  yererel  eene 
not  ('ne)uyh.  If  aac  ye)  iiheael  een  this  truth,  the  sev¬ 
eral  million  .struyyliny  .scrub  herds  of  Amerie'a  must 
yer  the  Avay  e)f  all  untit  thinys,  anel  the  yeAeeel  yrade 
I'e'rels  and  the  he'tter  inirehred  herels  Avill  only  rev 
niain  to  tell  the  tab'.  The  men  avIu)  fail  to  under- 
stanel  ceiAVs  Aveiulel  better  se'iiarate  freun  them,  anel 
ye)  to  ])e'elelliny  tea  e)r  huileliny  he)use's  or  ele)iny  the 
thiny  Avhich  tlu'y  Avere  inteneh'd  te)  eh).  The  day  is 
past  Avhen  a  man  is  .iustifie'd  in  puttiny  liis  hand 
into  his  peicket  every  meenth  te)  keep  the  e)lel  herel 
ye)iny.  Such  men  pre)hal)ly  have  no  faith  in  yrain 
hills,  in  ce)mfe)rtal)le  stalls,  in  40-pounel  ceiAvs  or 
lhe)usanel-pe)und  heifers.  'riie'.v  think  that  a  ce)AV 
should  suppe)rt  herself  anel  the'  family  e)n  a  str;iAV- 
stack  anel  freezen  Avate'r  anel  tuim  a  lu'at  profit  to 
l)oe)t.  "There  ain’t  ne)  such  animal,'’  anel  never  has 
he'en.  The  moelern  elairyman  anel  the  nueelern  ce)AV 
are'  a  miyhty  ce)mliinatie)n  teewarel  se)lviny  the  Aveerlel's 
loeeel  supply.  This  is  the  day  of  hiyhly  specializee.1 
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mae-hines.  men  anel  milch  aniimils.  iind  ne)t  the  h'ast 
nf  those  nro  the  yreat  elairy  ce)Ws  avIu)  have  hrouyht 
fame'  anel  feertunc  to  ave'niye  elairymem  Avhe)  Aveerke'd 
Avith  them.  We  can  believe  that  poeer  hereis  are  a 
eirain  een  the'  Aveerlil's  sheert  fe)e)el  suieply,  anel  such 
he'iny  the  e-ase',  theii’  oAvners  Avill  elo  Ave'll  te)  rt'fnse' 
to  sni)i)e)rt  them  any  hniye'r,  anel  inste'ael  insist  that 
the'.v  ye)  to  ine-re'ase  the'  leresent  he'cf  sui)ply. 

LOOKIN<;  FORWARD. — There'  is  ji  woneh'rfnl 
future  ahe'.-id.  it  Aveuilel  se'cm.  feer  those  Avho  Ji.ave 
he'e'ii  iihh'  te)  hany  e)n  anel  Avho  in  time'  Avill  re'.ap 
theii’  .inst  rcAvard.  We'  must  have  milk,  hutte'r  anel 
che'e'se',  and  .so  far  no  jinim.al  othe'r  than  the  e-oAv 
l.jis  he'en  inve'iite'd  to  sipeply  the'se  iirodncts.  If  the 
small  ])i’e)dne'e'i's  of  milk  are'  made  inte)  he'ef.  the  tiehl 
Avill  he'  h'ft  te)  the'  cattle'  avIu)  can  far  niore  tlnin 
.iustify  the'ir  e'xistence.  The'ii  el.airyiny  ce)nditie)ns 
will  automatie-all.v  aeljeist  them.selve's — the  hiAvs  e)f 
sn])i)ly,  demand  anel  surplus  will  take  e-are  e)f  them- 
selve'S  anel  the  el.-iiry  hnsine'ss  man  e)f  the-  future 
can  yo  te)  Ave)rk  to  sui)i)l.v  anel  hre'cd  the  enily  kind 
of  ce)w  the*  Ave)rld  Avants — the  jeayiny  e*e)Av. 

Fhenanye)  Ce).,  N.  Y.  nKi,K>' s.  k.  avillcox. 


A  New  Potato  Trouble 

Lack  of  Water  and  Proper  Food 
l’.\HT  II. 

Y.VTIYINn  CONDITIONS. — We  have  seen  many 
ca.se's  Avhere  the  treenhh'  .she)Ave'el  eever  a  lielel  Avhen 
the  vine's  uneler  shade  trt'es,  e'spe'ciall.v  aieph's,  Avhich 
are  apt  te)  he  Avithin  the  tielel.s,  Avere  still  quite  yree'ii 
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anel  nmiffe'e'te'el.  In  many  eelhe'r  cast's  Ave'  have  se'cn 
Avhere  the  lielel  Avas  epiite  irre'ynl.-i )•  that  the  vine's 
Avert'  always  yreen  in  the  yullies  ten  the  leeAver  peer- 
tions  where  the  e'arth  was  nieert'  meeist  anel  ye)t  the 
Av.-ish  fieem  the  fe'rtilizjition.  Invariably  in  lie'lds 
Avith  yi'Jivelly  kneells  the  trouble  first  apiee'jire'el  anel 
she)we'd  more'  |)re)mint'nt ly  in  these  si)e)ts,  ne)  matte'r 
Avhat  the  fertilizatieni.  In  pe)e)r  tie'lels.  insnllie-ient ly 
fei'tilizeel.  and  in  le':ie-hy  soils,  the  ti'otihle  lias  always 
been  me)st  pre)ne)une-e'el.  espee-ijilly  if  eenly  aidilie-ial 
fertilizers  Avere  use'd.  Fie'lds  that  have  he'en 
heavily  manureel.  eer  had  a  e-omieh'te  fertilize'!'  t*e)n- 
taininy  peetiish,  Imve'  met  suffe'reel  like'  lie'lds  Avhe'i'e' 
eeiily  ji  4-10  fertilize'!'  hj!s  he'e'ii  i!st'd.  We  have  see!! 
lie'lds  where  :!  he'jivy  coiiliny  e)f  !i!a!i!!!'e  ajeplie'd  eever 
])i!!'t  e)f  it  anel  a  .'MO  fei't ilize'!'  iepplietl  eever  iill  of  it. 
havi!iy  the'  viiee's  e)!!  the'  enaniM'eel  part  sfaeid  up  ii! 
yoe)tl  sliiipe,  Avhile  e)!i  the'  reenaieule'!'  it  Avt'!il  elown 
p!'t'!!!.'!ti!!'e'ly.  l!!  e)the'!'  tie'lels  AVe'  Inive'  seen  Avhee't' 
pi!!'t  of  the'  la!!el  Imel  hot'!!  i!i  c!'))i)s  the'  i)!'e'vi))i!s  ye'iir 
ii!!el  i)a!'t  Iniel  heo!!  eiewly  phewe'el,  Avith  J!  4-10  fe'!'- 
tilizer  le.seel  eever  jill,  hievieiy  the  vieie's  m.ike  ii  better 
.she)Avi!iy  e)!i  the  se)el  than  e)!!  the  reeei.'iieielei'  e)f  the 
field.  We  h:ive  iilse)  .se'cn  lie'lds  e)f  jioor  eir  h'achy 
•soil  em  Avhie'h  ii  4-10  fertilizer  was  use'el  jireeeluciny  a 
fjiirly  lu.xuriani,  yreiAvlh  unele'r  the  la veirahle  meiist 
conelitiein.s  e)f  the  Spi'iny  ;inel  e'iii'ly  Summer,  yoiny 
eloAvn  Avhen  this  fe'i'tilizer  hael  he'en  u.seel  uj)  eir 
le'ached  eent,  Avheu  it  re'jilly  ne;e'ele'el  plenty  e)f  fertilizer 
iinel  nmi.stui'e  at  the*  time  of  rajiiel  tuber  feirmation. 

THE  ROOT  OF  THE  TROt'RLE.— All  the'se  facts, 
teiye'ther  with  the  furthei'  eine  that  a  fnnyus  sheiulel 
Avork  me)st  eh'structively  in  ii  nink  ve'yetiitie)!!  Avhei'o 
there  is  pU'uty  e)f  meiisture',  Avhich  is  the  ceenelitiem 
in  Avhich  the  potateies  elo  ne)t  ye)  ele)wn  .so  re'iielily, 
h'lid  me  te)  the  conclusie)!!  that  lae'k  e)f  me)i.stu!'e  anel 
insullie'ient  lelant  fe)oel,  e)f  Avhle'h  i)e)tash  is  eene  e)f 
the  facteers.  are  primaril.y  re'siieensihle  feer  me)st  of 
the  troubles,  rather  thiin  funyi,  jeeeeer  see'd,  eer  in¬ 
sects,  especially  lice,  all  of  Avhich  have  been  attrih- 
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nte'el  iis  the  cause'.  That  plant  foeiel  is  a  lerominent 
facte)!'  is  further  impre'.sseel  upein  my  mind  by  the' 
fact  that  in  the  northeu!!  teibjiccei-yroAviny  sections, 
whei'e  manure  anel  comide'te  fertilizei's.  espe'ciallv 
those  cemtaininy  ;i  ceinsiilei'iible  ii!ne)nnt  of  peitash. 
have  been  useel  iibunelantly  in  ptist  yeai's,  1  am  mit 
able'  i!s  yet  to  find  this  freaible  lu'ominent.  nlthouyh 
in  S))me  see'lions  the  creejis  ai'c  be'yinniny  to  sulTe'i' 
fi'enn  lack  of  moisture'.  Fui'lliei'ineere',  in  scheeol  iiml 
Avj!!'  yiirdens.  Avhei'e'  the  seeil  in  nniny  cases  is  riilhe'r 
]'e)or  anel  only  oomme'i'e'iiil  fe'rt ilizers  have  been  use'd, 
the  trouble  se'cms  to  he  more  lU'eiminent  than  else'- 
Avhei'e'.  as  avc  miyht  susiie'ct.  I  undei'stiind.  be'sides 
Connecticut,  this  ti'ouble  has  apiie'are'd  in  Nt'w 
Jersey,  l.ony  Ishiml.  Southern  New  Yeerk.  ami  e-om- 
plalnts  iire  ne)Av  cenniny  in  freim  Rhode  Island  and 
^Massachusetts. 

PREVIorS  INYESTICATION.— In  1010  in  the 
A!'e)e)Ste)e)k  ])e)ti!lo  elistrict  e)f  Maine,  Irish  Ceibhlers 
suffereel  A\'ith  a  trouble  similar  to  thiit  eh'serihed  un¬ 
eler  the  thirel  t.vpe'.  In  this  iiartie'iilar  case  many 
inve'stiyateii's.  Avlm  Avere  in  that  reyiem  at  that  time, 
atti'ibute'el  the  trouble  to  lack  of  ])e)tash.  Avith  po.s- 
sibly  funyi  as  se'ceeneljiry  f:icte)!'.s.  We  hael  seime 
)-liyht  .A'e'lleiwiny  e)f  li'ish  Cobblers  in  Ceinnecticut 
that  .vear.  In  1!)17  Ave'  hael  no  ceempliiints  e)f  e'xaetl.v 
this  type  in  Connecticut,  althouyh  many  fields  did 
jieieirly  Avhich  Avere'  .saiel  te)  have  he'en  in.lui'eel  by  lice. 
Dr.  Britt e)!i,  our  enteemeeloyist.  is  now  ine-lineel  to  be- 
lie've  that  not  all  the  treeuble  atti'ibute'el  te)  lice  Avas 
e'aii.se'el  by  the'in.  althe)!!yh  there  is  ne>  eloiibt  that 
Avhe'i'e  they  Avere  es])e'cially  abundant  on  the  ye)uny 
vines  se'i'ienis  injury  resulted. 

SOIL  SELECTION. — All  these  obse!'vatie)!is  hiive 
h'd  me  to  the  ce)nclusie)!!  tlnit  avc  inii.st  he  c:i refill  in 
the  future,  so  lony  as  our  fertilizers  remain  incom- 
plete',  in  the  charae-ter  of  the  yroiind  Avhich  Ave 
(boose  for  jiotatoes,  anel  in  the  manner  in  Avhich  Ave 
fertilize'  the  same'.  If  ft'asible.  .select  sod  land  or 
land  tlnit  has  he'e'ii  Ave'll  fe'i'tilize'd  Avith  the  jirevious 
e  ro]).  .\,ve)iel  Avorn-oiit  or  h'achy  soils.  If  jiossihle 
fe  rtilize  Avith  a  he'.'iAy  coafiny  of  AA'e'll-reitted  manure 
l)h)Ave'el  in  the  pre'vions  Fall  or  in  the  Siiriny.  This 
Avill  siipiily  humus.  Avhich  retains  nmisture  and 
nitreiye'ii  ami  iieelash.  the  mo.st  esse'iitial  elements  feir 
peltate)  yreiAviny.  Whe'i'e  jieissibhi  use  a  cemiph'te  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Whe're  an  iiu'emiplete'  one  is  useel.  eh)  imt 
])lae'e'  all  eif  this  em  the'  lanel  befeire  iilantiny  iieitatoes, 
hut  u.se  ])art  of  it  oiie'c  eir  tAvice  after  the  vine's  are 
up.  Bract ie'e  reilalion.  I’nh'ss  the  soil  is  espe'e-ially 
Avell  adapte'd  feir  yreiAviny  jiotateies.  lu'ver  jilant  two 
je'iirs  in  successiem  in  the  same  iilace'.  Fse  jirefer- 
ably  northern-yroAvn  se'eel  and  eif  the  best  epiality. 
anel  yive  the'  vines'  thorouyh  cultivatiein  anel  jireite'c- 
tiem  ayainst  inse'cts  anel  funyi.  In  either  Avords.  a 
peltate)  vine,  like  ,a  human  beiny.  re'siieinds  to  the 
be'st  tre'atment.  anel  Avhat  it  lu'e'els  meist  are  moisture', 
nitroyeii  anel  iiotash,  Avith  favorable  ceniditiems  for 
obtaininy  these'. 

EFFECTS  OF  DROFt i HT.— The  fact  that  lack  of 
moisture  has  hael  a  ve'ry  imiiorlant  be'ariny  em  this 
trouble  is  shoAvn  by  recent  injury  tei  either  jilants, 
elyiny  yrass  anel  Ire'e's  hisiiiy  their  feiliaye,  frenn  the' 
..dry.  hot  Ave'ather  of  .Inly  LM  tei  .‘{0.  The  potatei  is 
the  mo.st  snbje'ct  to  elremyht  injury  eif  any  eif  eiur 
cnltivafe'el  cre)]).s.  so  naturall.A'  this  is  the  tirst  to 
shoAV  its  ill  e'ffects.  Ordinarily  this  is  sheiAvn  as 
tip-hurn.  but  this  ye'ar  the  injury  has  iieit  he'en  so 
much  e)f  this  type  as  in  the  prematnriny  eif  the' 
folia.ye.  Vine's  neit  toe)  early  eir  snelelenl.v  kilh'd  still 
put  a  e-einsiderable  yroAvth  into  the  tubers,  so  the 
injury  Avill  not  he  .so  yreat  in  some  lielels  as  siis- 
pe'cteel.  We'  have  had  ne)  ceimplaint  of  rottiny  tii- 
be'i's.  Late  bliyht  is  neiAV  here'  in  some  tie'lels,  but 
nnele'i'  elry  e'emelltiems  is  eleiiny  no  iiarticular  liarm 
as  yetj  The  abunelant  and  ye'neral  rain  eif  July  .‘JO-.'ll 
put  an  enil  to  the  elry  Ave'atlu'r  anel  shenilel  jireive  of 
yreat  value  to  llmse  potato  lielels  neit  teiei  far  yeme. 

.\uyust  5. — .VII  my  late'r  eibservations  ami  ceinsul- 
lations  Avith  either  investiyateirs  h'ael  me  te)  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  lack  of  moisture  Avas  the  iirimary  facteir. 
anel  iiisnllie'ie'nt  eir  unhalanceel  fertilizatieni  the  sc'e'- 
e'lielar.A’  factor  in  the  develeipment  of  this  trouble'. 

1  leieik  fell'  mi  serienis  injury  to  the  lielels  in  the' 
northern  part  eif  Cenine'ctie'ut  neiAV  that  avc  have  had 
sullicie'iit  rainfall  to  last  senne  time'.  Late  bliyht  is 
the  eml.v  trouble  uoav  tei  be  feareel. 

Ceinnex'ticut.  pkof.  g.  r.  clintox. 


Discussion  of  the  Spray-Gun 

I)  meet  the  yroAviny  popularit.A'  of  the  dry-dust 
method  eif  applyiny  insecticides  anel  funyicides, 
the  manufae'turers  eif  liepiid  sprayiny  machinery  have 
de'siyneel  the  spray-yun.  The  spray-yiin  is  a  liyht. 
eonqiae't  reiel  ahenit  Iavo  feet  lony,  anel  sei  cemstructeel 
that  it  Avill  threiAv  a  larye  volume  of  spray  material 
at  hiyh  pressure.  By  openiiiy  the  yiin  te)  its  full 
capacity  a  straiyht  stream  capable  of  beiny  throAvn 
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a  considerable  distance  is  produced ;  by  sbuttins'  it 
down  a  cone-shaped  spray  is  made.  Different  sized 
disks  are  supplied  with  each  gun  in  order  that  the 
amount  of  material  applied  may  coincide  with  the 
capacity  of  the  spray  pump.  'I'he  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  the  dust  can  be  applied  makes  it  possible 
lor  growers  having  a  large  acreage  to  cover  the 
trees  in  the  few  days  in  which  certain  insects  may 
.successfully  be  controlled.  The  spray-gun  is  intended 
to  answer  the  same  purpose  in  applying  a  liquid 
spray  that  the  duster  does  in  putting  on  the  dry 
material.  Many  growers  have  bought  spray-guns  in 
the  la.st  two  years  thinking  that  by  so  doing  they 
could  get  along  with  less  help  and  still  do  as  much 
s])raying. 

We  purchased  two  guns  of  a  well-known  make 
for  use  in  the  orchards  this  season.  We  have  about 
00  acres  of  11 -year-old  apples  and  pears  to  spray. 
There  ai’e  two  sprayers  on  the  farm,  and  we  planned 
to  use  one  gun  for  each  machine,  thereby  saving  the 
time  of  two  men. 

The  spray-guns  Avere  first  tried  out  on  a  block  of 
il  acres.  It  looked  at  that  time  as  though  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  material  Avas  being  Avasted, 
more  so  than  with  a  regular  spray-rod,  due  to  the 
larger  volume  of  material  being  applied.  On  the 


next  block  spra.A-ed  a  comi)a risen  was  made  of  the 
amounts  required  per  tre(‘  with  tiie  regular  rod  ot 
two  nozzles  each,  and  with  the  gun.  This  block 
consisted  of  mixed  varieties  and  Avas  divided  as 
iiearly  as  possible  into  halves,  each  half  containing 
over  .“iOO  trees.  For  the  dormant  spray  the  amount 
cl  spray  li(iuid  required  per  tree  for  the  spray-gun 
was  1.5  gallons  and  for  the  rod  one  gallon.  For  the 
pink  bud  stage  1.9  gallons  per  tree  Avere  recpiired 
for  the  gun  and  1.4  gallons  per  tree  for  the  rod. 
These  Avere  the  averages  for  over  .'>00  trees.  Both  of 
these  sprayings  show  a  larger  amount  of  material 
used  by  the  gun  than  the  rod.  an  item  of  consideraltle 
moment  Avhen  several  thousand  trees  are  to  be 
sprayed. 

While  it  took  more  material  early  in  the  season 
with  the  gun  than  with  the  rod  our  later  sprayings 
showed  .lust  the  revei’se.  The  trees  Avere  then  in 
full  foliage.  Avhich  kept  the  spray  from  being  bloAvn 
away.  The  average  amount  per  tree  for  the  next 
two  sprayings  Avas  two  gallons  per  tree  Avith  the  rod 
and  l.()  gallons  per  tree  Avith  the  gun.  While  less 
material  Avas  used.  Avhich  Avould  .seem  to  be  an 
advantage.  Ave  could  not  do  as  good  a  .iob  Avith  the 
gun  as  Avith  the  rod.  When  using  tlie  spray-gun  it 
is  impos.sible  to  spray  a.gainst  the  Avind.  Avhile  Avith 
the  ordinary  si)ray-rod  .a  good  job  can  often  be  done 
against  the  Avind  if  it  is  not  bloAving  too  hard.  With 
angle  nozzles  on  a  spray-rod  the  tree  can  be  covered 
in  a  thorough  manner;  the  fruits  must  be  hit  from 
all  sides.  TTnblemished  apples  cannot  be  produced 
AVhere  curculio  are  abundant  unless  completely  coa'- 
ered  Avith  .spray  on  all  sides.  If  one  side  of  the 


apple  is  not  coAerod  this  exposed  side  is  llal)lo  to  be 
stung.  Our  difiiculty  .seemed  to  be  to  hit  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  apple,  and  avc  found  it  could  not  be  done 
AAith  the  gun.  With  the  angle  nozzles  it  is  possiltle 
to  .shoot  up  into  the  tree  from  underneath,  thus 
making  it  easy  to  hit  the  apples  on  the  under  side. 

After  giving  our  guns  a  thorough  trying  ont.  avc 
laid  them  aside  in  faA'or  of  the  sloAver  but  more 
thorough  rods.  Some  thinning  has  been  done  in  the 
Mock  Avhere  our  test  of  the  rod  versus  the  gun  Avas 
made,  and  Ave  luiA'e  found  .a  larger  ])roportion  of 
curculio-stung  fruits  Avhere  the  spray-gun  Avas  used. 

Ncav  .Tersey.  ii.  n.  ii. 


Baling  Hay  For  Market 

Many  of  the  earlier  large  barns  in  the  Fa.st  Avere 
made  Avith  hay  i)re.sses  built  in  them.  The  ha.v  for 
market  Avas  pressed  in  Winter,  rain.v  Aveather,  and 
any  other  odd  times,  thus  providing  Avork  .so  that 
a  hired  man  could  be  kept  the  year  around,  instead 
of  only  the  ei.ght  months  of  ordinary  farm  help  con¬ 
tracts. 

The  older  presses  all  made  A'ery  large  bales  and 
Avere  tied  Avith  Avood  hoops.  Hickory  saplings  Avere 


u.sed.  tliese  hoop  poles  being  sjdit  and  shaved  as  time 
permitted,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use  Avhen  neede<l. 
A  bale  tied  Avith  four  to  six  of  these  clumsy  hoops 
Avas  an  aAvkAvard  looking  affair  compard  Avith  the 
modern  Avire-tied  bale.  Considerable  Avood  Avas  put 
into  the  bale  to  “keep  it  in  .shape.”  The.se  “slats,” 
as  the.v  Avere  called,  Avere  usuall.A-  sjilit  from  hlack 
oak  full  of  .sap,  Avhich  Avas  the  heaviest  Avood  avail¬ 
able  Four  slats,  one  in  each  corner  lengtliAvise  of 
the  bale.  Avere  used,  and  sometimes  others  Avere  put 
in  betAveen,  so  that  a  hale  running  around  .‘500  pounds 
might  contain  40  or  .50  pounds  of  Avood. 

Wliere  available  hoops  Avere  poumled  out  of  black 
ash  logs,  this  timber  having  a  Avay  of  peeling  off 
like  veneer  Avhen  liandled  b.v  those  Avho  knoAv  Iioav. 
These  hooiAs  had  to  be  kept  Avet  t(A  tie  properly,  and 
they  Avere  supposed  to  make  a  neater  bale  than  the 
larger  hickory  hoops. 

NoAvadays  billing  is  mainl.v  done,  like  thriishlng, 
b.v  men  avIio  go  about  Avith  machinery,  setting  it  up 
Avhere  Avanted  and  completing  the  job  in  a  feAV  days. 
These  bales  are  fastened  Avith  Avire  and  contain  no 
Avood,  unless  it  be  a  small  piece  to  mark  the 
Aveight  on. 

Iliiy  for  export  is  sometimes  re-pressed  into  cir¬ 
cular  hiiles.  being  put  into  about  half  its  former 
bulk.  In  this  system  of  pressing  the  hay  is  aa’OuiuI 
about  the  bale  something  as  thread  is  avouiuI  on  ii 
spool,  iind  gets  very  tight.  These  compress  plants 
are  run  by  heavy  poAver,  several  presses  Avorking  at 
the  Siune  time. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  4SS  shoAVS  a  pressing  crcAV 
baling  hay  from  a  stack  in  the  held  in  Yates  County, 
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Noav  Ym-k.  Ilay  is  sometimes  baled  as  soon  as 
made,  but  this  is  not  to  bo  recommended,  as  the 
ha.v  must  be  dried  too  much  and  be  too  near  mature 
for  best  quality.  It  is  much  better  to  cut  it  when 
in  best  condition  and  let  it  go  through  the  natural 
SAveat  in  the  moAV  or  stack. 


The  Overgrowth  of  Red  Clover 

The  overgroAvth  of  Bed  clover  must  be  regarded  as 
a  novelty  that  is  rarely  .seen.  It  is  not  sornetliing 
that  can  bo  produced  at  our  option.  It  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  peculiar  conditions  that  are  not  understood. 
It  is  a  condition  that  nature  opposes.  Its  leading 
(rharacteristic  is  the  Avater  found  in  the  plant,  and 
evidently  the  Avater  that  passes  through  it.  Its  other 
distinguishing  features  are  its  failure  to  bloom,  its 
certainty  of  falling,  the  length  of  time  it  remains 
green  and  full  of  Avater  and  its  rapid  groAvth.  It 
glA-es  a  great  bulk  of  llght-Aveight  hay.  It  may  fall 
short  of  a  maximum  crop  because  its  rapid  groAvth 
is  attended  Avith  holloAv  stems,  and  the  result  is  a 
light-Aveight  haj'.  What  cau.ses  it?  Evidently  the 
big  groAvth  and  all  the  features  that  go  Avith  ex- 
cessiA’e  fixation  of  nitrogen  are  pre.sent.  If  I  say 
the  tixation  of  nitrogen  by  the  plant  caused  the 


overgroAA'th  it  cannot  lie  refuted  b.v  anything  found 
in  the  evidence. 

Looking  further  at  the  matter,  the  fact  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  this  nitrogen  lixation  did  not,  nor  could, 
take  place  in  the  absence  of  .sulphur,  pho.sphate  and 
potash.  All  evidence,  Avithout  exception.  shoAVs  tiiat 
it  is  not  possible  to  promote  plant  groAVth  Avith  sul- 
l)hur,  pho.sphate  or  potash  Avithout  a  corresponding 
increase  in  nitrogen  fixation.  Whatever  promotes 
jilant  groAvth  intensifies  nitrogenous  effect  and  then' 
is  no  exception  revealed  b.v  the  evidence.  The  evi¬ 
dence  at  the  great  experiment  station  at  Botha m- 
sled,  England,  shoAvs  that  for  00  .A'ears  the  u.se  of 
phosphate  and  potash  Avas  reflected  in  the  increase 
of  nitrogen  fixation,  or  is  Avithout  effect.  Taking  the 
evidence  as  a  basis  of  faith,  it  does  not  appear  Iioav, 
in  Avhat  Avay,  the  noduie  on  the  root  of  cloA-er  could 
take  the  leading  role  in  the  lixation  of  nitrogen  by 
it.  'The  nodule,  hoAA'ever.  is  not  present  Avhere  an 
overgroAvth  of  clover  is  found.  When  this  over- 
groAvth  can  be  reached  Ave  therefore  .get  the  evidence 
that  the  plant  in  the  absence  of  the  nodule  can  fix 
more  nitrogen  than  is  desirable.  We  cannot  act  on 
the  hypothesis  that  cloA’er  can  groAV  Avithout  the 
nodule,  but  the  man  avIio  groAVs  an  overgroAvth  knoAVs 
that  the  nodule  did  not  cau.se  it.  We  ought  to  study 
overgroAvths  therefore  as  a  means  of  eliminating 
the  errors  that  are  Avoven  in  the  subject.  We  should 
study  this  subject  from  the  vieAvpoint  of  the  great¬ 
est  possible  groAvth,  or  take  our  bearings  from  an 
overgroAvth.  Success  Avith  overgroAvth  Avould  neces- 
saril.v  clarify  the  subject  of  plant  groAvth,  and  put 
science  on  a  solid  foundation.  But  Avho  knoAvs  hOAV 
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to  grow  an  overgrowth  of  Rod  clover? 
These  overgrowths  offer  the  only  i)ossil)le 
avenue  that  I  sec  to  a  study  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  nodule.  It  is  the  only  guard 
we  have  against  undertaking  a  work  that 


can  n(‘V('r  succeed.  'J'he  man  who  can 
duplicate  (he  overgrowth  of  Red  clover 
can  fill  the  capacious  gaps  in  his  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  is  qualilied  to  study  the  sub¬ 
ject.  W.  II.  AKNOI.D. 


Fifty  Farmers  in  N.  Y.  Legislature 


.4.9  soon  as  the  primary  nominations 
arc  made  in  your  county  we  want  you 
to  send  us  the  names,  with  their  occupa¬ 
tions  and  records  on  farm  matters.  This 
will  {five  us  a  chance  to  look  them  up 
heforc  election  day,  and  tell  our  people 
ahoui  them. 

The  Primary  at  Its  Best 

Up  in  Sullivan  rounty,  New  York, 
they  are  trying  to  w'ork  out  just  about  the 
fine.st  experiment  in  farm  politics  ever 
known  in  New  York  State.  It  has  been 
said  that  Sullivan  Tounty  “has  more 
politicians  to  the  square  foot  than  any 
other  county  in  the  State.”  That  is 
what  you  may  call  “going  some,”  yet  it  is 
nearly  true.  The  farmers  who  have  the 
best  interests  of  Sullivan  Uounty  at  heart 
despairi'd  of  getting  rid  of  these  politi¬ 
cians  in  th(‘  ordinary  way,  so  they  held  a 
convention  on  .Inly  29  and  nominated  a 
fanner.  Norman  M.  ^fisner,  of  ITas- 
hrouck.  N.  Y.,  for  tin*  .\ssemhly.  They 
made  (Indr  wishes  known  so  that  there 
could  he  no  mistake  about  it.  This  meet¬ 
ing  -was  held  early,  so  as  to  give  the 
county  committee  of  either  party  a 
chance  to  endorse  the  farmers’  choice  in 
the  jirimary  if  they  so  desired.  It  was 
agreed  to  work  on  a  strictly  non-partisan 
ha, sis,  asking  no  favors  of  any  politician. 
Instead  of  going  hat  in  hand,  asking  for 
favors,  or  knuckling  down  to  any  of  the 
political  leaders  of  the  county,  Mr.  ]Mii-k 
ner  decided  to  come  right  out  in  tlie 
ojien  and  ask  the  farmers  of  the  county 
to  write  his  name  on  the  primary  ballot. 
Thus,  instead  of  coming  out  as  a  party 
man,  he  a.sked  the  farmers  of  both  jiarties 
to  nominate  him.  Roth  of  the  old  jiar- 
ties  designated  farmer  candidates  of  their 
own  in  order  to  beat  Mr.  Misner  as  the 
farmers’  choice.  The  news]tapers  of  the 
chunty  will  do  little  to  help  this  non¬ 
partisan  campaign,  and  thus  we  have 
the  issue  put  sciuarely  up  to  the  rural 
voters  of  Sullivan  County.  They  arc 
asked  on  primary  day  to  write  Mr.  Mis- 
ner’s  name  on  their  ballots.  This  wdll 
be  primary  nomination  at  its  best,  and 
the  outcome  of  this  will  be  W’atched  with 
interest  everywdiere.  It  is  the  first  time 
such  a  situation  has  arisen,  and  thus  the 
farmers  of  Sullivan  County  have  the  fin¬ 
est  chance  in  the  Avorld  to  show'  that  they 
mean  business  and  will  support  one  of 
their  own  number,  liranches  of  the 
Dairynum’s  League  and  local  Granges 
are  taking  a  hand  in  the  campaign  by 
endorsing  Mr.  Misner,  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 
asks  every  one  of  its  Sullivan  County 
readers  to  come  out  on  primary  day  and 
write  Mr.  Misner’s  name  on  their  ballot, 
'riiis  is  tlie  best  way  in  wdiich  they  can 
sign  a  warrant  for  their  owm  political 
freedom.  They  need  have  no  fear  about 
Mr.  ISIisner.  He  is  a  farmer,  born  and 
raised  inside  that  county,  lie  has  a  good 
education  and  is  an  intelligent  and  iiro- 
gressive  farmer.  lie  is  married  and  has 
.a  family  of  four  children,  and  has  lived 
on  his  owm  farm  for  tlie  past  five  years. 
He  went  through  four  years  as^  a  suc¬ 
cessful  school  teacher,  and  there  is  no 
better  way  of  learning  what  farmers  need 
and  Avhat  they  W'ant.  Send  Mr.  Misner 
to  Albany  and  you  will  have  a  man  there 
you  can  tinist.  He  wall  stand  without 
hitching,  you  will  know  w'hei’e  he  is,  and 
there  will  he  at  least  one  man  at  the 
State  Capitol  who  puts  the  fanner  and 
his  business  first  of  all.  What  a  won¬ 
derful  chance  the  farmers  of  Sullivan 
County  have  to  help  put  one  of  those  50 
farmers  in  the  New  York  Legislature! 


A  Chance  for  a  Farmer 

Another  agricultural  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  in  New  York  is  the  Forty-third,  em¬ 
bracing  the  counties  of  Allegany,  Cat¬ 
taraugus  and  Chautauqua.  This  is  an¬ 
other  strong  Republican  district — and 
dominated  entirely  by  farmers.  There  is 
a  hot  fight  for  the  primary  nomination 
between  lawyers  and  business  men,  and 
Ahis  W'ill  give  a  fair  chance  to  elect  a 


farmer  if  some  rejue.sentative  man  can 
he  nominated  and  an  organized  fight  made 
for  him. 


A  Farmer  for  Congress 
The  Thirty-fourth  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York  comiirises  the  counties 
of  Delaware,  Otsego,  ('henango  and 
Broome.  Agriculture  ju-edominates  as  an 
industry  in  this  district,  hut  for  years  it 
has  never  been  ri'iiresented  by  <a  farmer. 
One  of  the  strange  things  about  New 
York  rural  districts  is  tlie  fact  tliat  fann¬ 
ers.  while  dominating  in  numbers  and  in 


Julius  E.  Rogers  of  Broome  Co.,  N.  T. 

their  business,  have  rarely  selected  farm¬ 
ers  to  stand  for  them  in  Congress.  Law¬ 
yers  and  business  or  professional  men, 
chiefly  politicians,  have  represented  the 
farmers  of  New  York.  As  a  result, 
whenever  big  (piestions,  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  agriculture,  have  come  up,  there 
has  been  no  one  at  Washington  to  take 
jiersonal  interest  in  them.  What  is  worse, 
the  farmers  have  gained  the  reputation  of 
not  caring  whether  they  an*  represented 
by  the  hired  men  or  by  a  member  of  the 
family.  Farmers  in  this  Thirty-fourth 
District  now  have  a  chance  to  send  a 
farmer  to  Congress.  .Tulius  E.  Rogers  of 
Broome  County  has  entered  the  primary 
as  a  candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket, 
A  nomination  on  this  ticket  is  usually 
ciiuivalent  to  an  eh'ction,  and  thus  the 
lirimary  will  decide  it.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  the  farmers  of  Broome,  Chenango, 
Delaware  and  Otsego  to  send  a  farmer  to 
Congress.  Mr.  Rogers  will  represent 
them  fairly.  It  is  the  best  chance  these 
farmers  have  had  in  years.  A  farmer  for 
Congress! 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Evidence  in  the  hands 
of  Alfred  ij.  Becker,  Deputy  Attorney- 
General,  made  public  at  New  York  Aug. 
S,  described  certain  activities  of  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Bayard  Hale  in  connection  with  the 
labor  movement  for  peace  here  in  1915, 
and  gave  in  detail  an  account  of  Dr. 
Hale’s  alleged  relations  with  the  German 
Foreign  Office  in  .lune  and  .Tuly,  191(5. 

The  testimony  of  one  man  w'as  to  the 
effect  .that  Aug.  21,  1915,  Dr.  Hale  had 
given  ,$400  in  currency  to  an  agent  of 
the  Central  Federated  Union  for  defray¬ 
ing  the  expenses  of  a  mass  meeting  to  he 
held  the  following  day  in  Carnegie  Hall 
to  protest  aganst  the  war.  At  the  same 
time  Dr.  Hale  requested  the  agent,  Ernest 
Rohm,  secretary  of  the  (’entral  Fiulerated 
T’nion,  to  jiresent  resolutions  he  had 
already  drawn  up  for  passage  at  the  meet¬ 
ing.  The  resolution  w'ore  amended  by  a 


committee  before  being  ailopted.  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  too  drastic  in  de¬ 
nouncing  a  war  with  Germany. 

Fires,  both  of  mysterious  origin,  dam¬ 
aged  tw'o  vessels  lying  at  jiiers  on  the 
south  shore  of  Staten  Island  Aug.  9,  and 
resulti'd  in  investigations  by  the  author¬ 
ities.  Prompt  work  by  the  Staten  Island 
firemen  saved  both  ships  from  destruction, 
though  it  was  necessary  to  flood  the  hold 
of  each  and  let  them  sink  to  the  bottom 
before  the  flames  could  be  extinguished. 
I'he  steam  lighter  .lennie  F.  w’as  damaged 
to  the  extent  of  .$10,000,  while  the 
steamer  ^Mexico  suffered  damage  to  ship 
and  cargo  of  about  .$75,000. 

Because  he  refused  to  be  inoculated  and 
thus  might  be  an  aid  in  siireading  disease, 
('harles  C.  Rodoliih,  at  Camp  T'pton, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  smitenced  to  twent.v  years 
at  Leavenworth  and  dishonorahl.v  dis^ 
charged  from  the  army.  Rodolph  said  he 
did  not  care  if  the  whole  army  perished 
from  an  epidemic. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  War 
Department  authorizes  the  following: 
During  the  first  seven  month.s  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  the  army  i-equired  1,012.919 
cases  of  evaporated  milk.  This  number 
of  cases  is  equivalent  to  77,991,024 
quarts  of  fresh  milk,  and  it  took  apjiroxi- 
mately  50  milk  concerns  to  furnish  this 
amount.  Evaporated  milk  is  an  imiior- 
tant  element  entering  into  the  soldier’s 
ration.  It  is  even  more  imiiortant  in 
France  than  in  this  country,  for  there  the 
rate  of  actual  consumption  by  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  troops  is  four  times  the  allowance 
specified  in  the  army  ration.  I’he  Sub¬ 
sistence  Division  of  tlie  (juarti'rmaster 
Gorjis  exercise's  great  care  to  see  that  the 
milk  IS  in  sterile  condition  and  that  it 
contains  the  required  percentage  of  fats 
and  solids  when  it  reaches  the  soldiers. 
Every  car  of  milk  for  the  army  is  in¬ 
spected  and  chemical  analysis  made  be¬ 
fore  being  issued  for  consumptimi. 

Exci'ssive  heat  and  dry  weather  during 
.Tuly  greatl.v  damaged  the  corn  cro])  in 
Missouri,  according  to  the  monthl.v  reiiort 
of  the  State  Itoard  of  Agriculture.  The 
condition  of  corn  drojijied  19  jioints  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  month,  the  condition  now 
being  72  per  cent,  as  against  91  per  cent 
at  the  last  estimate  a  month  ago.  'Phe 
e.st5mated  yield  drop)ied  from  225,022,000 
bushels  to  185.4.99,470. 

(’harles  B.  Barnes,  acting  director  of 
the  Enited  States  Emiiloymont  Service 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  announced 
Aug.  9  the  rules  that  w’ill  govern  the 
hiring  of  unskilled  labor.  Fee-charging 
employment  agencies  are  iirohibited  from 
accepting  orders  for  unskilled  male  work¬ 
ers  from  firms  within  or  without  the 
State.  All  such  orders  must  be  referred 
to  .a  Federal  emidoyment  office.  Firms 
recruiting  unskilled  male  workers  in  the 
State  must  first  procure  a  permit  from 
the  Federal  director.  A  permit  is  also 
requii’od  for  advertising  for  unskilled 
male  workers.  The  prohibitions  do  not 
cover  railroad  laborers,  miners  or  farm 
help.  The  new  regulations  are  expected 
to  stabilize  the  labor  market.  Every  em¬ 
ployer  engaged  in  war  work  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  necessary 
labor. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  desig¬ 
nated  Prof.  G.  I.  (^hristie  and  L.  !M. 
Est,Tbrook,  assistants  to  the_  Secretary.^  to 
represent  the  department  in  connection 
w'itli  the  making  of  loams  to  farmers  in 
Western  States  who  have  suffered  crop 
failures  during  the  last  two  ye.ars  from 
the  .$5,900,090  fund  set  aside  recently  by 
President  Wilson.  Professor  Christie  will 
have  charge  of  the  Nortlnvest  section, 
and  Mr.  Estahrook  of  the  Central  and 
Southwest  region.  A  meeting'of  15  county 
agents  in  the  drought-stricken  areas  of 
Montana  was  called  by  Professor  Christie 
at  Helena,  IMont.,  August  12.  At  this 
meeting  matters  pertaining  to  the  work  of 
the  dejiartment  in  connection  with  the 
loans  were  discussed.  An  office  is  to  be 
established  at)  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  where 
the  work  connected  with  the  loan  will  be 
conducted.  Mr.  Estabrook  held  a  similar 
conference  of  county  agents  at  Kansas 
Stiite  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan, 
Kan.,  August  12  to  14.  He  also  will  con¬ 
fer  with  the  Governors  of  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma,  and  on  August  1.5  meet  with 
ofliciiils  interested  in  the  matter  at  Wich¬ 
ita,  Kan.,  where  headuarters  will  be  e.s- 
tablished. 

The  National  Dairy  Show.  Avhich  will 
be  held  at  Columbus.  O.,  in  October,  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  breed  days_: 

Mondiiy,  October  14,  Ayrshire  and 
Browm  Swiss  Day  :  Tuesday,  October  15, 
.Tersey  Diiy;  Wednesday,  October  1(5, 
Guernsey  Day;  Thursday,  October  17, 
Hohstein  Day.  The  International  Milk 
Dealers’  convention  is  October  14  and 
15.  The  National  Ice  Cream  Manufac¬ 
turers’  convention  is  October  17  and  IS. 
The  American  Dairy  Science  Association 
and  other  conventions  of  National  and 
local  import  will  be  .scheduled  later.  There 
is  ahso  to  be  a  very  extensive  govern¬ 
mental  lecture  and  demonstration  pro¬ 
gramme,  as  well  as  exhibit,  which  will 
incorporate  many  local  conventions. 


Coming  Farmers'  Meetings 

State  Bean  Growers’  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation,  Fillmore,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  91. 

National  Association  of  Gardeners,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Cleveland,  ().,  Sept. 
24-20. 

International  Milk  Dealers’  convention, 
Columbus.  ().,  Oct.  14-15. 

Natioiml  Ice  Cn'iim  Manufacturers’ 
convention,  Columbus,  ().,  Oct.  17-18. 


Aiigu.st  24,  Itll.S 


Mr.  Wheat  Grower— -n 


Plan  early  for  fall  seeding 
— carefully  prepare  seed¬ 
bed — arrange  for  fertilizer 
— sow  good  seed  wheat 
of  the  right  variety — sow 

“Hoffman’s 
Seed  Wheat” 

Grown  in  famous  Lancas- 
Wheat  Belt — known  in 
every  section  for  its  hardi¬ 
ness  —  vitality  —  produc- 
Is  reliable— means 
increased  yields  wherever 
taken  to  be  sown. 

varieties — smooth  and 
bearded  sorts — graded — sound 
cleaned  clean  —  free  of  rye, 
cockle^  garliCt  chess,  smut. 

Shown  here  is  the  head  of 
"Leap’s  Prolific’’  variety — 
yielding  35  to  46  bushels  per 
acre. 

Seed  must  please  you.  Sold 
on  Money  Back  Plan.  Costs 
very  little  per  acre  to  change 
to  “Hoffman’s  Seed.” 

“Hoffman’s  Wheat  Book” 

De.scribes  varieties — offers 
other  farm  seeds.  It  is  free — 
with  samples — if  you  tell  where 
you  saw  this  offer.  Write  for 
it  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisville,  Lancaster  C«.,  Pa. 


GrowRegisteredSeed 

Of  the  follinving  pedigreed  varieties  developed  at 
the  Michigan  AKrioultiiral  Coliege  and  liiKpeoted, 
Approved  and  Itegisteied  by  the  Michigan  Crop 
Iniproveinent  Association. 

RED  ROCK  WHEAT 

A  pure,  winter  hardy,  excellent  inilling,  high  yield¬ 
ing  wlieat. 

MICHIGAN  WINTER  BARLEY 

The  best  noi  tliern  grown  Winter  Parley. 

ROSEN  RYE 

Tlie  rye  that  has  nearly  doubled  Michigan’s  acre 
yields  and  is  giving  exceptionally  good  result.s  in 
many  otlier  states.  Jtemenibcr,  rye  ci’oss  fertilizes, 
so  get  pure  seed  fi’oni  farmers  who  have  produced 
it  under  inspection. 

For  list  of  those,  having  it  for  sate  write  the  Seere- 
iary  of  the  Michigan  Crop  Improvement  Association 

J.  W.  NICOLSON.  East  Lansing,  Michigan 


C0n« 


We  have  several  bearded  and  beardless 
varieties,  all  well  cleaned  and  carefully 
selected.  Also  Rosen  and  White  Rye. 
Ask  for  catalog 

0.  M.  scon  &  SONS  CO..  243  Man  Si..  MarjSTiUe.Ohio 
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SEED  RYE 

We  have  a 'limited  supply  of  seed  rye,  GROWN  BY 
US.  (NOT  FOR  US)  passing  HIGH  AIILL.1NG 
QUALITIKS,  VERY  LAKGE  YIELDlNti 
Strong  I.ONti  straw  and  in  evoiy  resi.ect 
a  SURKRIOR  RYE.  Orders  will  be  booked  in 
the  order  received  at  S5.00  per  bushel. 
Brookdale  Farm,  Hrewater,  Putnam  Co  ,  N.  Y. 


Pot-Grown  and  Runner 

Strawberry  Plants 

For  August  and  Fall  planting,  will  hear  fruit  next  sum¬ 
mer.  Also  KtKPlIKKKV,  I)  I,A  0  K  II  K  K  It  Y,  (iOOSKHKUHV, 
t'lIKRl.N’I',  A  K  l>  A  U  A  (J  I'  S,  (IKAl'K  I'l.A.NTN,  KllflT  TIIKES, 
BHKbBH.  Catalogue  free.  HARRT  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground, N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale 

Layer  plants  for  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Fall  set’ing.  Fifty  varie¬ 
ties  to  select  from,  including  the  fall-bearing.  Send  for 
catalog  and  pricelist.  J.  KEIF  FORD  HALL.  R.  No.  2.  Rhodoidole,  Md. 


Aenaraaiic  ROOTS,  HORSERADISH  SETS.  CABBAGE. 
MSpcirilSUS  beets,  ONION  PLANTS.  LETTUCE.  TOMA. 
TOES.  EGG  PLANTS,  PEPPERS  and  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 
Send  for  Price  List.  J.  C.  Schmitlt,  Brietol,  Pa. 


High  Grade  W  infer  Wheat  For  Sale 

at  $3.50  per  bu.  Elm  Leigh  Farm,  Putney,  Vt. 


QPFn  WHPAT  100  bush.  Leaps  Prolific.  Clean  seed. 
OLLU  nUEHl  pnre  strain.  Write  for  prices. 
POPLAR  HILL  FARM,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Standard  Apple  BARRELS 

Prompt  shipment.  Robt.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

One-man,  one-horse,  one-row,  self-gathering.  Equal  to  a 
corn  binder.  Sold  to  fanners  for  23  years.  Only  $26,  ivith 
fodder  binder.  Free  catalogue  showing  pictures  of  har¬ 
vester.  I'llOOESS  COK.N  IIAUVKSTKK  CO.,  Hallna,  Kon>ua 


E  have  books  on 
all  subjects  of 
farming  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  .*. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  WesL  30Lh  SLreeL,  New  York 
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Write  for  Free  Book 
“The  Soil  and  Its 
Tillage” 

Tells  important  facts 
about  deep  cultivation 


Disks  of 
Cutlery  Steel 
Forged  Sharp 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Rash  Caused  by  Cornmeal 

Cornnioal  is  cheaper,  but  if  you  use  it 
too  freely  it  causes  a  rash,  (’an  you  sug¬ 
gest  anything  to  do?  MUS.  J.  ii.  P. 

Port  .Tell'erson,  N.  Y. 

Fi’om  a  <-hemical  standpoint  there  is 
nothing  to  do.  Some  say  that  a  little 
ni<»re  baking  soda  used  -with  the  cornmeal 
will  tend  to  heli>,  but  the  real  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  there  are  some  people 
who  cannot  eat  some  foods  which  are  en¬ 
tirely  healthful  to  nearly  everyone  else. 
Strawberries  and  shellfish  have  the  worst 
reputation  along  this  line,  buckwheat  and 
cornmeal  are  good  seconds.  There  seems 
to  be  no  cure,  and  the  trouble  is  "".rely 
outgrown,  but  those  so  afflicted  are  lUite 
.iustified  in  using  more  wheat  r.nd  less  of 
the  substitutes  which  cause  the  trouble. 
A  few  trials  will  give  a  safe  proportion. 
Parley  flour,  if  you  can  get  it,  will  pro¬ 
bably  give  no  trouble  at  all. 


Utilizing  Old  Cans 

T  have  «  lot  of  empty  cans,  with  push- 
in  lids,  which  seal  perfectly  tight.  Will 
it  be  safe  to  use  them  for  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables?  II.  ir.  II. 

Merrifield,  N.  Y. 

If  they  were  really  tight  it  would  be 
safe,  but  the  e.xpericnce  of  the  writer  with 
that  sort  of  seal  is  that  it  is  not  tight 
against  changes  of  temperature.  That  is, 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  ring 
and  the  plug  is  not  exactly  the  same,  .so 
that  they  will  not  hold  a  vacuum.  Per- 
haps  this  could  be  remedied  by  running 
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in-produced  from  N.  Y.  Mvening  Telegram 

the  crease  around  the  plug  full  of  bees¬ 
wax  with  a  little  turpentine  in  it.  having 
the  wax  mixture  smoking  hot  when  ap¬ 
plied.  It  would  pay  to  try  a  can  or  two. 
Put  you  are  taking  a  chance ;  if  that  sort 
of  seal  would  work,  the  manufacturers 
would  have  long  since  been  using  them. 


Pa«te  Shoe  Dressing 


What  is  a  reliable  recipe  for  paste  shoe 
blacking?  ^  C.  S. ». 

Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

'The  older  formulas  depended  on  ex¬ 
actly  neutralizing  bone  black,  which  car¬ 
ries  more  or  less  lime,  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and,  at  best,  cracked  the  leather 
sooner  or  later.  Of  late  years  several 
sorts  of  waxy  emulsions  have  been  used. 
One  which  seems  to  be  as  good  as  any 
calls  for  12  parts  by  weight  of  soap,  with¬ 
out  specifying  the  kind,  a  good  quality  of 
brown  soup  would  do,  bO  parts  of  bees¬ 
wax,  six  i)arts  of  carbonate  of  potash 
and  200  parts  of  water.  'J’hese  ai*e  boiled 
together  under  constant  stirring  till  a 
smooth  paste  is  formed,  and  then  100 
parts  bone  black,  15  parts  powdered 
sugar  and  six  parts  powdered  gum  arabic 
added  and  well  stirred  in.  The  mixture 
is  poured  into  tins  while  still  hot.  As 
given,  this  is  sure  to  mould,  probably  one- 
lialf  part  sodium  benzoate  would  prevent 
that.  A  very  popular  blacking  is  merely 
a  face-cream  colored  black,  but  making 
that  is  beyond  the  amateur.  If  you  want 
to  go  into  the  busine.ss,  let  us  know  and 
we  will  try  to  help  you. 


Petrified  Bodies 


After  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania 
Court  House  in  May,  18G4,  many  dead 
soldiers  were  buried  on  my  farm,  and 
when,  in  ISGf),  the  bodies  were  placed  in 
the  National  Cemetery  at  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  there  was  one  which  had  not 
changed  in  form,  but  which  had  increased 
in  weight  many  times.  The  held  was  a 
low  marl-silicate  land,  such  iis  we  call 
crawfish  soil.  Evidently  the  material  and 
conditions  caused  this  preserving  or  petri¬ 
fying  process.  What  did  the  body  get 
from  the  soil  to  preserve  and  harden  it 
in  its  natural  form?  Does  anyone  know 
the  formula  for  making  this  practical,  so 
that  the  bust  of  a  body  may  be  preserved? 

Virginia.  T.  ii.  ii. 

The  reasons  for  and  method  of  natural 
petrification  are  not  understood.  We 
know  that  silica  is  deposited  in  exchange 
for  carbon  compounds,  particle  by  par¬ 
ticle,  probably  in  fact  molecule  for  mole¬ 
cule,  so  that  often  the  very  ultimate  cells 
of  the  once  living  plant  or  animal  are 
duplicated  in  imperishable  stone.  But 
how  this  comes  about  is  as  yec  far  be¬ 


yond  our  understanding.  For  one  thing, 
it  is  one  of  those  happenings  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  control  or  duplicate, 
so  that  chance  seems  to  be  a  large  factor. 
For  instance,  you  might  try  a  smaller 
corpse,  say  a  cat  or  dog,  and  get  nothing 
at  all  but  the  usual  bones  after  a  year 
or  .so. 

The  subject  of  producing  an  artificial 
l)etrificatiou  has  interested  several  in¬ 
vestigators,  and.  acco.rding  to  the  stories 
that  float  around,  some  of  them  have  had 
consider.able  success.  But  the  results 
have  nev'er  been  popular,  the  average  per¬ 
son  seems  to  weary  even  of  preserved 
parents,  and  most  callers  would  be  shy  of 
Little  Arabella  (aged  three  years,  eight 
months,  IM  days)  curled  up  in  a  corner 
under  a  glass  case. 

For  scientific  purposes  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  methods  which  work  so  avcII  that  it 
is  not  likely  that  they  would  be  changed. 
The  material  which  is  used  for  dissec¬ 
tion  is  usually  preserved  by  cold,  which 
gives  the  tissues  to  the  observer  almost 
unaltered.  That  which  is  needed  for 
class  demonstration  is  sometimes  kept  in 
alcohol,  but  usually,  of  late  years,  the 
actual  preservation  is  by  formaldehyde, 
while  sufficient  pliability  is  given  by  a 
li(piid  designed  for  the  particular  purpo.se, 
often  a  glycerine-alcohol-water  mixture 
of  just  the  required  density  to  preserve 
the  natural  texture.  Knowing  what  we 
do  of  the  reasons  for  decay  and  the  action 
of  v.arious  preservatives,  there  could  be 
methods  devised  which  would  j)roduce 
complete  petrifaction,  or  something  very 
similar  to  it,  within  a  moderate  time,  but 
it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  ex¬ 
perimenter  would  ever  get  paid  for  his 
trouble;  indeed  there  might  be  objections 
even  to  trying  his  ])rocess  on  himself 
when  the  occasion  presented  itself. 


Composition  of  Paris  Green 

Is  Paris  green  more  effective  for  use 
on  i)otatoes  when  it  contains  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  copper?  Is  it  easy  to  make? 

Ohio.  j.  T.  c. 

1‘roperly  made  Paris  green  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  compound,  a  basic  acetoarsenite  of 
copper,  and  should  always  have  25  per 
cent  of  copper,  and  58.4  per  cent  of  ar- 
senious  acid.  It  is  made  by  treating 
verdigris  with  white  arsenic,  and,  while 
the  process  presents  no  remarkable  diffi¬ 
culties,  it  is  not  a  job  for  an  amateur. 
The  commercial  article  may  easily  vary 
a  little  from  the  above  composition,  but 
any  .serious  variation  is  an  indication  of 
an  inferior  article. 


Acid  Foods  in  Tin 


Does  standing  in  tin  vessels  exposed  to 
the  air  make  acid  foods  such  as  fuiits, 
vegetables  or  buticu-inilk  unfit  for  food? 
Does  the  acid  eat  the  metal,  and  if  so,  is 
it  harmful?  Does  it  injure  acid  foods 
to  come  in  contact  with  iron  ware  or 
granite  ware?  w.  s  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Acid  foods  sometimes  appear  to  have  a 
.slight  action  on  the  tin  coat  of  iron  ves¬ 
sels,  bnt  the  amount  of  tin  salt  so  taken 
up  is  usually  considered  harmles.s.  In  the 
case  of  iron  the  action  is  more  evident, 
the  resulting  .salts  are  harmless  but  un- 
l)leasant  to  taste  and  usually  i-ather  dark, 
since  many  foods  have  acids  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  tannic  acid,  or  even  that  acid, 
and  a  sort  of  ink  results.  Granite  ware  is 
not  attacked,  but  if  it  is  chipped  or 
cracked  there  will  be  .some  action  on  the 
iron  bases*  While  the  products  are  harm- 
le.ss  in  one  sense,  it  is  poor  policy  to  put 
acid  foods  in  anything  but  perfect  granite 
ware,  as  the  flavor  is  always  hurt. 


Hair  Removers 

What  is  “Zip,”  which  I  see  advertised 
to  remove  hair  and  prevent  further 
growth?  II.  w. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  know,  and,  since  the  parties 
who  are  pushing  it  require  that  the  buyer 
go  to  their  own  office  for  treatment,  it  is 
unlikely  that  I  shall  ever  find  out.  But 
there  are  several  things  that  it  might  be 
and,  since  the  majority  of  the  female  of 
the  species  have  no  faith  in  the  old- 
fashioned  razor,  they  may  as  well  know 
what  the  mixtures  are  that  they  timidly 
buy  in  half-ounce  lots  for  anywhere  from 
a  half  dollar  up.  according  to  the  color  of 
the  label.  For  the  contents  of  the  bottles 
are  nearly  i-ertain  to  be  all  the  same 
thing,  sulphide  and  barium.  This,  as  is 
also  the  ca.se  with  the  sulphides  of  cal¬ 
cium  and  strontium,  produces  with  water 
a  paste  in  which  hair  substance  is  .sol¬ 
uble.  Barium  sulphide  works  the  best 
of  the  three,  and  is  nearly  always  the  one 
used.  In  bulk  it  is  worth  only  a  few 
cents  a  pound,  so  there  is  a  large  profit 
in  it  as  ordinarily  sold.  And  it  does 
work,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  It  is 
rather  caustic  when  used  straight,  so  it 
is  usually  diluted  with  from  one  to  three 
parts  of  talc  or  starch.  This  powder  is 
moistened  with  water  and  spread  on  the 
.skin,  left  a  few  moments,  moistened  again 
with  water  and,  after  a  few  more  mo¬ 
ments,  gently  washed  off’.  The  skin 
(Continued  on  page  !)!)!») 


Disk  Harrows 

'will  do  more  in  getting  the  most  from  your  acreage 
than  any  other  tillage  implements.  They  thoroughly 
pulverize  the  soil — do  it  deeply — stir  up  its  energy 
to  action. 

There’s  a  model  for  every  purpose — smallest  to 
largest — and  for  every  type  of  tractor,  too.  CLARK 
“Cutaway”  Double  Action  Harrows  do  not  ridge 
in  center — rear  disks  always  split  furrows  of  front 
disks — light  draft. 

The  world  calls  for  more  food.  You  can  help  pro¬ 
duce  it.  Clark  “Cutaway”  Disk  Harrows  will 
help  yon  because  they  save  time — power — labor — 
and  do  more  efficient  work.  Disks  of  cutlery  steel 
forged  sharp  cut  better  and  wear  longer! 

Whatever  crop  you  raise;  or  whatever  part  of  the 
country  you  are  in,  there  is  a  Clark  “CUTAWAY” 
Disk  Harrow  that  will  pay  you  big  to  own.  They 
are  used  with  greatest  success  in. every  section  under 
all  kjnds  of  conditions. 

Write  us  for  cornplete  catalog.  See  these  tools  at 
your  dealer’s.  Be  sure  they  are  the  genuine 
Clark  “Cutaway”  make. 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.. 

676  Main  Street.  Higganum,  Conn. 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  Disk  Harrows  and  Plows. 


Strength  and 
Quality  with 
Lighter  Weight 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Big  and  Small  Farms 
Part  II. 

Tiik  Big  Enterprise. — Let  us  see 
what  advantages  the  big  swamp  farm, 
mentioned  last  week,  will  have.  First 
will  be  the  soil.  It  is  like  a  bank  on 
which  Nature  has  been  depositing  Liberty 
bonds  ever  .since  this  marsh  rose  up  out 
of  the  sea.  This  plant  food  is  there,  but 
it  has  been  held  up  tight  in  acid  forms 
which  hold  it  secure.  With  the  water 
taken  out  of  it  by  drainage  the  air 
W'orks  in  and,  after  plowing,  lime  will  be 
the  neisied  application.  This  will  neutral¬ 
ize  the  upper  surface  and  enable  the 
bacteria  to  work  at  making  the  nitrogen 
available.  A  small  quantity  of  well- 
rotted  stable  manure  would  help — not  be¬ 
cause  the  soil  needs  nitrogen,  but  because 
the  manure  would  “inoculate’’  the  soil 
and  till  it  with  life.  Probably  a  small 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  .soda  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  would  pay,  much  as  the  fine 
kindling  wood  starts  a  fire  of  hard  wood 
or  coal.  Such  soils  are  usually  short  of 
phosphorus,  and  bonemeal  or  acid  phos¬ 
phate  will  pay.  After  they  have  started 
going  such  soils  will  give  large  croi>s  for 
ye.ars  from  the  u.se  of  ground  lime.stone 
and  pho.sphorus.  There  will  be  little  need 
of  cover  crops,  for  there  is  organic  matter 
enough  in  such  soil  to  run  it  for  a  dozen 
year.s.  Such  soil  will  never  give  quite  as 
good  results  as  it  would  if  some  stable 
manure  were  used,  but  for  gi-ain,  potatoes 
and  most  vegetables  it  will  outyield  most 
of  our  upland  soil  with  barely  20  per 
cent  of  the  outlaj'  for  fertilizer  or  ma¬ 
nure.  It  remains  to  he  seen  how  much 
cheaper  one  acre  of  this  big  tract  can  be 
worked  as  compared  with  a  50-acre  faimi, 
but  1  think  the  unit  of  cost  of  plowing 
and  cultivating  will  be  cut  nearly  in  two. 

I  think  the  cost  of  i)roducing  a  bushel 
or  a  pound  will  run  below  such  cost  on 
our  smaller  farms.  In  handling  and  mar¬ 
keting  the  big  farm  would  seem  to  have 
an  advantage.  This  might  not  be  so 
under  the  old  system  of  shipi)ing  hy  ex¬ 
press  or  freight,  but  the  motor  truck  is 
changing  that,  and  a  large  company  with 
abundant  capital  can  own  a  lleet  of  these 
trucks  and  put  their  goods  anywhere  on 
short  notice.  Such  a  company  could 
establish  stores  of  their  own  and  raise 
enough  of  a  variety  to  keep  them  sup¬ 
plied.  Looking  ahead  into  the  future  I 
see  the  possibility  of  handling  more  of 
this  marsh  land  in  much  the  same  way. 
Suppose  tracts  of  500  acres  each  were 
started  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut.  .Jersey  or  Delaware.  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  That  would 
give  a  long  succession  of  crops,  and  if 
jmt  under  one  management  it  wmuld  still 
be  much  smaller  than  many  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  big  corporations  which  have  stand¬ 
ardized  necessities  and  almost  monop¬ 
olized  their  handling. 

The  SifALT.ER  Farm. — With  all  these 
evident  advantages  of  nature  and  human 
organization  can  the  50  or  100-acre 
farmer  near  the  coast  compete  and  hold 
his  home?  We  know  his  limitations  of 
capital  and  labor,  the  cost  of  keeping  up 
his  soil,  his  handicap  in  the  market  and 
the  growing  disjiosition  of  all  other 
classes  of  peoi)le  to  “work”  and  exploit 
him.  Is  the  big  farm  develoi)ment  to 
“eat  him  up,”  as  the  big  factory  has 
eaten  up  the  small  one?  I  do  not  think 
that  follows,  for  the  production  of  food 
crojis  is  not  the  same'  as  that  of  shoes  or 
chairs  or  tools.  The  tractor  is  a  big 
thing  and  many  of  the  other  great  ma¬ 
chines  are  wonders,  but  no  development 
of  gasoline  or  steam  can  ever  be  made  to 
equal  the  human  hand,  much  less  the 
human  brain.  In  farming  the  work  of 
the  hand  and  brain  shows  itself  best,  so 
far  as  quality  goes,  when  worked  on  a 
small  scale ;  that  i.s,  with  rather  limited 
jiroduction.  “The  master’s  eye  makes  the 
fat  ox.”  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  big 
farm  enterindse  turning  out  any  such 
fruit  or  vegetables  or  seed  grain  or  po¬ 
tatoes  as  is  now  grown  on  smaller  places 
by  men  who  can  look  over  every  small 
detail.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  big 
enterprise  it  is  better  fitted  to  turn  out 
large  quantities  of  ordinary  or  common 
goods.  The  higher  class  stuff  must  have 
the  close  oversight  and  per.sonal  atten¬ 
tion  which  only  the  “boss”  can  give.  For 
example,  take  fruit  like  the  Marshall 
strawberry  or  McIntosh  apple  or  Rose 
j)ear.  I  cannot  think  how  these  fine 
fruits  could  ever  be  grown  at  their  best 
on  any  big  farm  where  the  owner  cannot 
give  iiersonal  supervision.  Much  the 
same  thing  will  follow  all  through  the 
long  list  of  farm  products,  from  seed  corn 
to  live  stock.  You  will  notice  that  at 
the  egg-laying  contests  the  higher  scores 
are  usually  made  hy  hens  from  compar¬ 
atively  small  fiocks.  where  men  are  able 
to  give  full  attention  to  their  birds.  This 
idea  will  be  found  running  all  through 
farming  and  it  will  prove  the  salvation 
of  our  smaller  fanners. 

Quaeity  Goods. — I  think  we  must  all 
admit  that  when  it  comes  to  producing 
just  common  goods,  without  any  distinct 
character  to  them,  the  big  faring  with  its 


possibilities  for  using  power,  will  have 
an  advnatage.  It  may  be  a  question  10 
years  from  now  how  our  smaller  farms 
can  compete  with  this  big  farm  on  the 
marsh  at  raising  just  ordinary  potatoes 
or  sweet  corn  or  tomatoes.  The  chance 
for  the  smaller  man  lies  along  the  road 
of  quality — that  is,  producing  goods  a 
little  finer  than  the  average  and  then  let¬ 
ting  people  know'  what  he  has  for  sale. 
IVhen  I  first  moved  into  this  neighborhood 
nearly  20  years  ago,  many  farmers  in 
this  county  felt  that  farming  ns  a  busi¬ 
ness  was  fast  getting  away  from  them. 
Small  grain  and  corn  barely  paid,  and 
melons,  Lima  beans  and  potatoes  were 
being  produced  and  distributed  below 
the  cost  of  their  production.  There  was 
then  much  talk  of  the  “good  old  times” 
when  the  markets  seemed  to  belong  to  us. 
Yet,  today,  I  think  many  farms  in  this 
county  are  producing  more  and  earning 
more  for  the  workei's  than  ever  before 
in  their  history.  That  is  because  this 
w'ar  and  the  labor  shortage  have  forced 
us  to  cut  out  the  unprofitable  crop  and 
take  up  the  things  which  require  least 
labor.  For  instance,  Lima  beans  were 
once  very  profitable  up  here,  but  they  re¬ 
quire  !i  vast  amount  of  hand  labor,  and 
are  now  only  suited  to  a  family  where 
there  are  many  children,  all  ready  to 
work.  We  also  find  that  a  good  purebred 
sow  will  earn  about  as  much  net  profit 
as  a  dairy  cow,  with  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  labor  required  to  care  for 
her.  Then  we  are  learning  to  use  cover 
croi)s  to  save  manure  and  fertilizer.  The 
plan  to  use  fertilizer  on  the  cover  crop 
like  clover  and  peas  so  as  to  get  more 
nitrogen  and  more  organic  matttr  is  a 
trick  that  will  be  worth  millions  to  our 
smaller  farmers. 

Power. — I  do  not  think  the  coming  de¬ 
velopment  of  power  will  concentrate  it 
so  much  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  or  in 
cities.  That  was  largely  what  happened 
with  steam  power.  I'lie  world  adopted 
the  plan  of  building  great  boilers  in  town 
or  city  and  bringing  the  coal  to  them. 
That  gave  the  city  and  the  railroad  an 
advantage.  It  pulled  our  boys  and  girls 
away  from  us,  and  gave  the  railroads 
control  of  transportation  and  trade.  I 
hear  farmers  who  say  the  development  of 
gasoline  and  other  powers  will  work  the 
sjime  way,  and  put  another  rope  around 
the  farmer.  I  do  not  think  so — I  think 
it  will  work  the  other  wmy.  A  barrel  of 
gasoline  can  be  carried  out  in  the  coun¬ 
try  in  a  wagon  or  car.  and  produce  power 
to  compete  with  that  in  several  tons  of 
coal,  which  must  be  hauled  from  the 
mine.  I  think  the  future  is  to  see  more 
and  more  of  a  distribution  of  power 
which  \vill  in  time  break  up  the  monop¬ 
oly  of  steam  and  the  present  railroad. 
Any  farmer  who  uses  a  car  or  a  truck 
can  tell  you  how  they  have  given  him 
passenger  and  freight  service.  The  cost 
is  still  too  high,  but  I  believe  it  will  be 
reduced,  and  that  engines  will  be  im¬ 
proved  and  cheapened,  so  as  to  give  the 
smaller  man  a  fairer  chance  at  power. 
Our  roads  will  be  improved,  there  will 
be  tunnels  under  the  Iludson  and  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  trucks  and  tractors  will  be 
made  more  practical  than  they  are  now'. 

I  think  there  will  be  a  redistribution  of 
pow'er  w'hich  will  give  the  smaller  farmer 
a  better  chance.  It  will,  I  believe,  be 
harder  for  him  to  live  as  an  individual. 
He  w'ill  be  obliged  to  combine  in  some 
way  with  other  farmers,  but  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  small  well-w'orked  units  will  al¬ 
ways  have  the  advantage  over  one  big 
l)roi)Osition  worked  on  the  principle  of  a 
factory.  For  example,  that  big  farm  in 
the  marsh  will  cover  about  700  acres. 
It  cannot  compete  wdth  15  farms  each 
averaging  50  acres,  each  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  oversight  of  its  owner,  and  all 
combined  in  a  co-operative  plan  for  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling ! 

Power  and  Brains. — Some  of  us 
speak  carelessl.v  about  the  development 
of  power,  without  realizing  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  man  since  he  got  his  first  glim- 
mei’ing  notion  of  practical  force.  In  a 
little  book  entitled  “Earliest  Man.”  the 
author  gives  the  following  suggestion  as 
to  the  way  man  first  learned  the  art  of 
projecting  a  weapon  : 

“The  early  man,  unable  to  take  refuge 
in  trees,  hides  in  .a  cleft  in  the  I'ocks.  His 
mate  and  offspring  crouch  as  far  inside  as 
they  can  crawl.  In  his  terror  at  an  at¬ 
tack  by  some  carnivorous  beast,  he 
flings  around  his  arms,  clawing  every- 
Biing  within  his  reach.  A  stone  detaches 
itself  in  his  grasp,  and  flies  away  from 
his  swinging  arms.  An  accidental  hit. 
and  his  carnivorous  pursuer  turns  and 
flees.  The  whole  family  are  saved.  IMan 
has  done  something  he  had  never  done 
before  and  never  thought  of.  It  does  not 
impress  itself  upon  his  brain,  however, 
till  he  is  hunted  again,  and  then  he  learns 
to  seek  better  hiding  places,  and  that 
loose  stones  have  a  use.” 

Perhaps  this  guess  is  as  good  as  an¬ 
other,  but  consider  what  has  happened 
in  the  application  of  power  since  then. 
Go  and  see  a  baseball  player  in  right  field 
throw  the  ball  to  the  home  plate  with  a 
runner  coming  in  from  third  base.  The 
Germans  are  using  a  cannon  Avhich 
throw's  shells  into  Paris  from  a  distance 
of  about  75  miles.  The  Allies  are  de¬ 
veloping  a  cannon  which  will  carry  a 
big  shell  90  miles  with  reasonable  ac¬ 
curacy  :  "We  may  w'ell  pause  and  consider 
what  it  means  in  development  from  the 
accident  of  throw'ing  the  stone  to  this 
90-mile  range  of  bombardment.  Yet  w^e 
must  all  realize  that  in  both  cases  it  w'as 
merely  the  four  fingers  and  the  thumb  of 
the  human  hand  working  put  the  thought 
of  the  brain,  I  have  no  doubt  the  hand 


of  this  “Earliest  Man”  had  greater 
pow'er  and  stronger  muscle.s  than  that  of 
the  engineer  who  invented  the  cannon. 
Rut  the  skull  of  the  earlier  man  con¬ 
tained  9,50  cubic  centimeters  wdiile  the 
skull  of  Bismarck  contained  over  1.900 
c.c.  In  the  past  farming  has  been  some¬ 
thing  of  a  contest  betw'een  human  mus¬ 
cles.  In  the  future  it  will  be  more  of  a 
contest  betw'een  human  skulls  and  the 
brains  packed  aw'ay  in  them,  and  that  is 
why  I  think  the  smaller  farmer  w'ill  hold 
his  ow'n.  n.  w.  c. 


The  Cornell  Farm  Unit 

The  organization  of  the  Cornell  Farm 
T’nit  of  girls,  largely  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  students,  was  formed  to  help  meet 
changed  economic  conditions  caused  by 
the  world  war,  and  to  solve  an  agricul- 
tui'al  i>roblem  of  the  first  magnitude,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  production  of  food.  The  train¬ 
ing  of  an  army  of  w'orkers  W'illing  and 
anxious,  but  partially  or  wholly  inexperi¬ 
enced.  to  w'ork  on  the  farm  and  get  in 
touch  w'ith  real,  primitive,  and  i)ractical 
life  from  the  standpoint  of  the  producer, 
has  proved  a  stupendous  undertaking  and 
a  notable  success.  So  many  men  are  re¬ 
quired  for  the  actual  fighting  force  of  our 
nation,  that  w'omen  no  less  patriotic  and 
self-sacrificing  are  nobly  doing  their  part 
to  win  the  war  for  humanity  and  demo¬ 
cracy,  and  the  Cornell  Farm  Unit,  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  operation  of  which  ai'e  very 
interesting,  is  one  of  the  monuments  to 
the  inventive  genius  of  American  woman¬ 
hood. 

The  Cornell  Farm  T’nit  is  located  near 
Cornell  University,  one  mile  from  Ithaca. 
The  farmerette  movement  having  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  farmers.  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Tourtellot  donated  grounds  and  a  fine  | 
old  Colonial  mansion  for  the  use  of  the  , 
camp.  The  house,  situated  on  an  eleva-  ! 
tion,  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
city,  the  campus  and  college  grounds,  and 
of  the  surrounding  country  with  its  ver¬ 
dure-clad  hills  and  farms  dotted  with 
farm  buildings  and  cattle  grazing.  The 
camp  opened  .Tune  .9,  w'ith  a  registration 
of  20  girls,  but  this  number  soon  increased 
to  27,  where  it  remained  until  in  .Tuly, 
when  a  few'  of  the  girls  left  to  attend  a 
flummer  school  at  Cornell  University. 
New  recruits  of  high  school  girls  have 
filled  the  vacated  places,  and  are  fully  up 
to  the  higb  standard  of  the  college  girls, 
who  represent  Cornell  T'^niversity  and 
other  colleges,  and  come  from  various 
cities,  and  some  from  distant  places  in 
the  Ignited  States.  One  young  girl  is 
from  China.  The  camp  is  under  the  able 
supervision  of  Mrs.  Bertha  B.  Beard  of 
Brookton,  with  Mi's.  Madora  Barnes  of 
Trumansburg  as  nurse.  The  unit  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  partially  coiiperative  basis. 
The  members  sleep  in  tents  donated  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  rising  bell  rings  at 
5  i.’lO  A.  M.  The  girls  w'ork  on  farms  near 
the  camp,  and  the  W'age  received  depends 
ujion  the  efficiency  of  the  w'orker — a  stim¬ 
ulus  to  increased  earnestness  of  effort. 
The  gross  earnings  of  the  w'orker  are 
turned  over  to  the  supervisors,  wlo  de¬ 
duct  for  the  individual  share  of  the  run¬ 
ning  expenses  of  the  camp,  and  return 
the  balance  to  the  worker.  IMost  of  the 
food  required  is  purchased  at  wholesale 
prices.  The  girls  carry  their  lunch  to  the 
fields.  Dinner  is  served  at  six  o’clock,  in 
the  spacious  dining  room  of  the  Tourtel- 
lott  manor.  Each  girl  furnishes  a  knife, 
fork,  spoon,  plate,  and  a  bowl. 

While  the  work  of  the  farmerette  does 
not  entirely  replace  that  of  the  farm  hired 
man,  so  readily  do  the  girl  recruits  adjust 
themselves  to  various  lines  of  work,  that 
it  seems  likely  the  successful  operation  of 
other  similar  units  will  release  large  num¬ 
bers  of  men  for  war  service.  A  specialty 
is  made  of  truck  gardening  and  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  small  fruits.  The  girls  have  picked 
strawben-ies  for  three  cents  per  quart, 
raspberries  for  five  cents  per  quart,  peas 
for  40  cents  i)er  bushel,  and  have  done 
washing  and  hoeing  at  20  cents  per  hour. 
Their  w'ork  is  a  silent  tribute  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  patriotism  of  our  w'omeu  in  helping 
to  attain  a  decisive  Allied  victory. 

ARNOLD  n.  BELLOW'S. 


Children 

Like 

ihe  attractive  ■fla¬ 
vor  of  the  healthful 
cereal  drink 

POSTUM 

And  it’s  fine  for 
-them  too,  for  it 
contains  nothing 
harmful  -  only  the 
goodness  of  wheat 
and  pure  molasses. 

PoSTUM  is  now  regu¬ 
larly  used  in  place 
of  tea  and  coffee 
in  many  of  the  best 
of  families. 
Wholesome  econom¬ 
ical  and  healthful. 

"There’s  a  Reason  ” 


MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Cuts  down  repair  bills — 
ask  any  farmer.  Lightens 
the  load — ask  any  horse. 
Never  thins  out;  never 
runs  off;  never  gums. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

makes  new  harness  out 
of  old. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 
Principal  Offices 

New  York  Buifalo  Albany  Boston 


Superior  ROOT  Cutters 

WILL  CUT 

any  kind  or  size  Of  vege- 
tabies  very  fast  and  easy 
(1  to  3  bu.  per  minute)  in 
Hne  shape  for  feeding. 
They  save  time,  labor  and 
mukeyourfeed  go  farther. 

Made  for  hand  or  ))ower 
and  with  Electric  Motor 
attached. 

If  not  at  your  dealers 
write  us — Place  your 
order  early. 

SUPERIOR  CHURN  &  MFC.  CO.,  Box  454  NorthviUe,  Mich. 


Electric 

CutUr 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


This  Man  Saved  $49.20  On  10  Acres  By  Testing  His  Soil  At  Home! 

Mr,  Oscar  Kurzer,  Sebewaintf,  Mich.,  says  :  “I  find  1  have  much  more 

lime  than  is  needed  on  soil  where  I  intenoed  to  put  lime.  On  the  lO-acro  * 

field  1  tested,  the  tester  saved  me  $49.20  as  1  would  have  put  Zl4  tona  (  » 

of  lime  per  ecre»  costiocr  me  $1.(^  per  too  at  plant**'  ^ 

Simplex  Soil  Tester 

not  only  prevents  you  from  wasting  lime  and  ground  limestone, 
but  prevents  you  from  wasting  crops  by  planting  in  starvins:  soil. 

Automatically  resristers  exact  amountof  liraeand  nound  limestooe 
soils  contain  and  require.  Take  five  minutes  ana  cost  one-half 
cent  per  test.  Guaranteed  accurate.  Money  back  if  you  want  it. 

Very  low  priced.  Don’t  Ruess  any  lonjrer— BE  SUkE  your  soil 
is  RIGHT,  Mail  postal  for  free  literature*  X^lve  dealers  and 
agents  wanted. 

Simplex  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  853H3,Woodsboro,Md.' 
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Wild  Stories  Ahoul  Food  Arrests 

T  have  just  come  from  my  home  in 
Northern  New  York,  where  my  people 
live.  They  take  The  It.  N.-Y.  I  found 
when  I  reached  home  from  my  Winter 
teaching  that  the  home  people  were  much 
upset  by  stories  which  are  being  passed 
about.  The  neighbors  tell  them  one  to 
the  other — and  indeed,  they  are  the  chief 
topic  of  conversation.  Then  they  get  ex¬ 
cited  and  are  very  unreasonable.  Here 
are  some  samples  of  the  stories :  The 
minister’s  wife  is  telling  of  some  man 
back  in  her  home  who  is  a  “nice,  good 
man,”  who  has  bought  Liberty  bonds,  is 
liberal  in  giving,  and  so  on.  The  Red 
Cross  people  asked  him  for  money  and 
with  a  laugh  (all  good-natured,  of  course) 
he  said.  “Why,  one  might  as  well  live  in 
Germany.”  So  there  was  a  complaint  en¬ 
tered  against  him  and  he  was  taken  to  a 
nearby  city,  fined  $50  and  costs  and 
warned,  etc.  Then  the  common  story  is 
of  men  who  come  and  ask  to  stay  to  din¬ 
ner,  and  if  it  is  a  meatless  day,  the  people 
are  arrested  and  fined  if  they  are  found 
with  meat  at  the  meal.  Again,  it  is 
campers  who  ask  to  stay  to  dinner  and 
after  eating  the  meal  of  meat  arrest  the 
people.  Again  it  is  a  tramp  who  asks  for 
something  to  eat,  and  Avhen  wheat  bread 
is  given  him  complains  of  the  family. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  in  any  of  these 
cases  people  could  be  arrested  for  the 
reasons  given  if  that  was  all  the  reason 
and  nothing  more?  So  long  as  people  buy 
the  flour  substitutes  cannot  they  use  the 
flour  which  they  can  get  in  any  way  they 
please?  Can  a  man  be  arrested  if  he  has 
not  signed  a  pledge  if  he  does  not  keep 
the  meatless  days?  The  people  are  loyal 
as  loyal  can  be,  but  they  feel  that  they 
are  losing  their  freedom  if  such  small 
things  cause  arrests  while  greater  crimes 
are  passing  unnoticed.  If  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  they  have  no  proof  of  the 
stories  and  then  do  not  know  the  circum¬ 
stances  they  think  that  I  am  not  sympa¬ 
thetic.  E.  n. 

We  doubt  if  any  of  these  stories  could 
he  proved.  The  Government  would  not 
arrest  people  for  such  things.  The  most 
that  would  be  done  would  be  a  warning 
and  we  have  no  thought  that  any  of  these 
incidents  ever  happened.  A  number  of 
frauds  are  or  were  going  about  pretend¬ 
ing  to  he  Government  agents,  frightening 
people  into  paying  them  money  or  giving 
up  a  share  of  their  canned  goods.  Most 
of  these  frauds  have  been  run  down,  but 
it  is  never  safe  for  women  and  children 
to  have  dealings  with  strangers.  The 
Government  has  too  much  to  do  besides 
sending  its  agents  from  house  to  house  to 
observe  the  habits  of  people.  If  any 
family  have  the  reputation  of  being  pro- 
German  they  will  be  watched,  and  pro¬ 
perly  so,  but  no  loyal  person  need  fear 
arrest  under  any  such  circumstances  as 
you  name.  Many  people  are  nervous  and 
excited  over  the  war  situation,  and  the 
Food  Administration  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  have  issued  so  many  orders  and  so 
much  advice  that  people  are  confused  and 
upset.  We  are  told  that  just  before  the 
French  Revolution  a  sort  of  terror  seized 
the  country  people.  All  sorts  of  stories 
were  told,  and  these  stories  grew  the  more 
they  were  passed  along,  until  people  be¬ 
came  nervous  and  frightened.  In  most 
cases  such  stories  are  started  and  kept 
going  by  pro-Germans.  It  is  part  of  a 
regular  programme  to  frighten  people  and 
make  them  discontented,  and  loyal  people 
should  not  fall  into  any  such  ti'ap  and 
help  it  along.  The  stories  have  no  foun¬ 
dation,  as  a  rule.  We  have  run  several 
of  them  down — always  finding  them  fakes. 
The  best  way  to  stop  them  is  to  refuse 
to  listen  to  them  and  nevet'  repeat  them. 

We  have  the  following  letter  from  the 
Food  Administration  which  settles  it: 

I  have  looked  the  matter  up  (although 
I  knew  there  could  be  no  basis  in  fact 
for  the  stories)  and  you  can  assure  the 
enquirer  that  they  are  entirely  without 
foundation.  Whenever  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  has  occasion  to  bring  about  in¬ 
vestigations  of  suspected  unpatriotic  or 
pro-German  activities  it  does  so  through 
the  regiilar  channels  of  the  Department 
of  .Justice,  and  not  by  any  dime  novel 
tricks  such  as  those  that  are  ascribed  to 
it  by  these  rumors.  And  such  violations 
of  alleged  regulations  as  those  mentioned 
would  certainly  be  no  grounds  for  any  in¬ 
vestigation  at  all. 

There  is.  of  course,  absolutely  no  regu¬ 
lation  against  people  eating  wheat  bread 
or  meat  in  their  own  homes.  So  far  as 
the  IT.  S.  Food  Administration  is  con¬ 
cerned.  there  is  no  such  thing  now  as  a 
wheatless  day  or  a  meatless  day,  and  I 
doubt  if  there  are  such  days  by  local 
regulation  in  New  York. 

When  the  Food  Administration  was 
asking  the  people  to  observe  wheatless 
and  meatless  days  a  d  meals,  there  were 
never  any  arrests.  Outside  of  the  prohi¬ 
bition  against  hoarding  foods,  our  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  householders  have  been 
largely  of  a  voluntary  nature.  The  fifty- 
fifty  rule  of  course  was  obligatory,  but 
was  managed  through  the  retailer ;  as  for 
meat  now,  we  are  asking  householders  to 


keep  down  to  not  more  than  1^4  pounds 
of  clear  beef  a  week ;  in  wheat  wo  are 
still  urging  as  small  a  use  in  the  house- 
liold  as  possible,  with  an  “honor”  ration, 
I  believe,  of  1%  pounds.  E.  w.  smith. 

Hair  Removers 
(Continued  from  page  997) 

often  rather  red,  but  a  little  cold  cream 
helps  that.  The  hair  is  usually  removed 
a  little  below  the  surface,  so  that  it  is 
several  days  before  it  shows  up  again, 
but  it  will  show  and  then  the  temptation 
is  to  fly  to  the  little  SO-cent  bottle.  Here 
is  where  the  trouble  begins,  for  repeated 
treatments  are  very  apt  to  produce  a 
.stiTbborn  skin  inflammation  which  is  more 
disfiguring  than  the  original  pubescence. 

There  are  other  sulphides  which  will 
dissolve  hair,  hut  the  trouble  is  that  they 
soon  break  down  in  solution,  and  hence 
cannot  easily  be  bottled  for  sale.  A  five 
per  cent  solution  of  the  sulphide  of  either 
potash  or  soda  is  a  very  good  hair  solvent, 
and  not  very  caustic  if  used  with  care 
and  followed  with  a  little  weak  and  harm¬ 
less  acid,  such  as  vinegar.  But  the  so¬ 
lutions  are  very  unstable.  They  keep  a 
good  deal  better  if  a  strong  solution  of 
glucose,  starch  sugar,  is  used  as  a  sol¬ 
vent,  and  this  mixture  makes  a  very  good 
hair  remover,  but  will  also  irritate  the 
skin  more  or  less.  It  is  said  that  the 
continued  use  of  these  solvents  tends  to 
discourage  the  growth  of  the  hair,  but  it 
is  easy  to  produce  a  bad  condition  of  the 
skin  by  resorting  to  them  too  often.  There 
is  one  body,  thallium  acetate,  which  is 
used  in  one  per  cent  solution  with  a  little 
water  and  the  rest  lanoliue  and  vaseline, 
which  is  said  to  have  a  specific  action  on 
the  hair  roots  and  slowly  to  weaken  them 
so  that  the  hair  becomes  fainter  and 
finally  ceases.  But  this  is  certainly  an 
irritant  poison,  and  the  general  public 
has  no  business  to  fool  with  it.  Human 
hair  differs  from  that  of  many  animals  in 


having  its  secreting  glands  well  beneath 
the  skin,  practically  on  the  other  side 
of  it,  in  fact,  so  that  anything  which 
reaches  the  gland  is  pretty  sure  to  injure 
the  skin  on  the  way.  The  oue^  sure  and 
safe  thing  to  remove  hair  which  grows 
where  you  don’t  want  it  is  a  keen  razor. 
To  be  sure,  the  hair  will  show  up  in 
from  one  to  three  days,  but  the  repeated 
removal  is  quick  and  harmless,  and  fre¬ 
quent  shaving  does  not  encourage,  in 
itself,  the  growth  of  hair.  The  short  hair 
simply  seems  stiffen  than  the  uncut,  that 
is  all.  The  growth  of  the  hair  itself  is 
a  matter  of  the  general  bodily  health,  and 
of  the  local  supply  of  blood  to  the  “roots,” 
that  is.  to  the  little  gland  at  the  base  of 
each  hair. 


Straining  Vinegar 

I  have  some  good  cider  vinegar  which 
I  wish  to  sell  at  retail ;  it  is  in  barrels 
as  it  came  from  the  press.  I  wish  to  get 
rid  of  the  .sediment  and  the  “mother.” 
Should'  this  be  put  in  with  the  strained 
vinegar?  c.  K.  w. 

Get  your  clean  bottles  ready  and  also 
a  small  plug  just  the  size  of  a  small  bit. 
Bore  in  one  end  about  four  inches  up, 
and  put  in  the  “spile”  just  as  you  draw 
out  the  bit.  A  pan  beneath  will  help  if 
you  are  not  quite  quick  enough.  Unless 
you  have  a  groat  deal  more  sediment  than 
is  usual  the  vinegar  will  run  very  clear 
and  bright  till  nearly  all  is  out  and  the 
“mother”  begins  to  come  in  shreds.  This 
is,  of  course,  if  you  have  not  turned  or 
disturbed  the  barrels  for  a  few  days. 
The  mother  should  not  be  in  the  vinegar 
to  be  sold.  It  has  done  its  woi‘k  and  is 
a  waste.  It  is  really  a  minute  plant 
which  lives  on  the  alcohol  which  the 
yeast  makes  from  the  sugar  of  the  apples. 
After  the  vinegar  has  become  rather 
strong,  04  per  cent  acetic  acid,  if  there  is 
enough  alcohol  for  that,  the  “mother” 
ceases  to  grow.  The  last  ol  the  vinegar 


in  the  barrel  can  be  set  in  another  vessel 
to  settle,  or  it  can  be  strained  through 
several  thicknesses  of  cheesecloth  and  will 
come  quite  clear.  If  “vinegar  worms” 
appear,  by  all  means  kill  them  by  heating 
tl^e  ^  vinegar  quickly  just  to  .scalding, 
cooling  as  quickly  as  you  can  and  strain¬ 
ing.  If  the  heating  and  cooling  are  done 
rapidly,  there  will  be  only  a  slight  loss 
of  the  aromatic  bodies  which  give  the 
pleasant  flavor  to  cider  vinegar.  It  is 
worth  while  to  sterilize  fancy  vinegar 
anyway,  but  be  sure  to  do  it  in  an  enam¬ 
eled  iron  or  earthen  vessel. 


Boric  Acid  in  Septic  Tank 

I  have  a  modern  bathroom  equipment 
in  my  farm  home.  One  member  of  the, 
family^  has  to  use  a  wash  of  boric  acid 
three  times  a  day.  Would  this  wash  harm 
the  bacteria  in  the  septic  tank?  E.  T.  il. 

Indiana. 

Probably  not,  but  you  do  not  say  how 
much  the  volume  of  the  boric  acid  solu¬ 
tion  is,  nor  its  strength,  so  it  is  hard  to 
judge  the  probable  effect,  nor  do  you  tell 
the  cubic  contents  of  the  tank,  so  we  can¬ 
not  figure  the  dilution. 


Low  or  High  Wheels 

Is  the  draft  heavier  for  a  wagon  with 
low  wheels  than  for  one  with  high  wheels, 
other  things  being  equal?  F.  A.W. 

New  Jersey. 

The  actual  work  is  going  to  be  the 
same,  as  you  cannot  get  something  for 
nothing,  but  the  high  wheels  get  the  work 
done  easier  because  other  things  are  not 
equal,  nor  can  they  be  made  so.  That  is, 
the  two  conditions  are  not  comparable, 
since  there  are  too  many  variables. 


“How  you  do  stutter,  my  poor  lad. 
Did  you  ever  go  to  a  stammering  school?” 
“No-n-no,  sir.  I  dud-dud-do  this  n-natu- 
rally.” — Boston  Transcript. 


Wes  tern  Electric 

Power  and  Light 


the 

Western  Electric  man 
show  ^ou  the  kind 
of* plant ^ou  need 


There  is  as  much  difference  in  electric 
light  plants  as  there  is  in  automobiles  or 
gas  engines.  No  one  type  is  equally  suited  to 
all  farms,  and  your  power  and  light  require¬ 
ments  may  be  different  from  your  neighbors’. 

Like  every  farmer,  you  want  electric  power 
and  light,  but  you  don’t  want  an  outfit  either 
too  large  or  too  small  for  your  needs.  Start 
right !  Get  all  the  facts !  Let  the  Western 
Electric  man  show  you  the  kind  of  plant 
you  need  ! 

Our  business  is  bigger  than  the  mere  selling 
of  any  particular  electric  plant.  We  sell  elec¬ 
tricity  for  the  farm.  There  are  all  sizes  and 
types  of  Western  Electric  outfits.  We  are  not 
forced  by  policy  to  sell  one  type  for  every 
purpose.  We  can  sell  you  an  outfit  with  or 
without  a  gas  engine. 


If  you  have  a  gas  engine,  it  may  be  a  need¬ 
less  expense  to  buy  another  engine  as  a  part  of 
an  outfit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  want  an 
outfit  with  built-in  engine,  the  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  man  will  tell  you  about  a  new  outfit  of 
this  type  ready  for  delivery  this  Fall.  In  any 
case,  it  is  just  a  matter  of  fitting  our  equip¬ 
ments  to  your  needs. 

More  than  forty  years  of  electrical  manufac¬ 
turing  experience  is  back  of  all  these  Western 
Electric  Power  and  Light  Outfits. 

Make  your  entire  equipment  “Western 
Electric.”  You  can  get  Western  Electric 
Motors,  Water  Systems,  Milking  Machines, 
etc.,  to  save  labor  on  the  farm;  as  well  as  Irons, 
Vacuum  Cleaners,  Washing  Machines  and 
other  electrical  helps  to  save  time  and  labor  in 
the  home. 


There  is  a  Western  Electric  man  near  you.  Mail  the  coupon  for 
Booklet  No.  RNY-7,  and  we  will  tell  him  to  get  in  touch  with  you. 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

410  South  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1 1th  and  York  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

910  River  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

413  Huron  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 

129  Government  Square,  Cincinnati,  O. 


I  WESTERN  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

I  I  want  to  know  more  about  your  electric  plants,  so  pleas# 

I  send  your  book  No.  RNY-7,  “Power  and  Light.” 

I  Name _ - 

I 


P.  O.  Address- 

County _ 


State. 
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«A  SQUARE  DEAR” 

.  believe  that  every  axlvertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  a/imit  the  adVertisinpr  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  wc  will  make  prood  any  loss 
to  naid  subscribers  sustained  by  trustinp:  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrej?pon- 
sible  adverti8ei* *s  or  misleadinpr  a<Ivertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  wilJinpi^ly  use  our  ffood 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  Wo  protect  subscribers  aprainst  ropiies,  but  M'e  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  b.ankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IT  is  a  little  too  late  now  for  best  results,  yet  we 
would  like  to  have  as  many  as  possible  of  o\ir 
readers  put  some  Alfalfa  seed  in  with  the  regular 
cover  crop.  Most  farmers  will  use  rye,  clover  and 
perhaps  turnips  in  the  cover  at  the  last  cultivation. 
A  small  amount  of  Alfalfa  added  to  the  other  seed 
will  pay.  The  direct  payment  will  come  in  a  heavier 
growth  to  cut  or  turn  under  next  year.  The  in¬ 
direct  help  will  come  in  learning  what  is  the  best 
way  to  seed  Alfalfa.  If  it  can  he  seeded  as  a  cover 
crop  we  shall  make  a  great  gain  In  practice.  The 
only  Avay  to  find  out  is  to  make  hundreds  of  trials. 

* 

Many  farm  women  will  he  intei'ested  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  on  making  cottage  cheese  on  page  1007. 
All  sorts  of  foods  are  in  demand  now  and  many  town 
and  city  people  are  going  back  to  the  simple  food  of 
youth  on  the  farm.  Cottage  cheese  of  good  cinality 
is  very  popular  with  many,  as  a  substitute  for  meat, 
and  it  is  pos.sible  to  sell  it  to  good  advantage  in  some 
markets.  We  know  of  several  middle-aged  people 
who  are  eating  this  cheese  and  finding  it  a  very 
satisfactory  source  of  protein.  Every  ounce  of  farm 
milk  should  be  utilized  now,  and  many  a  farm  where 
only  a  few  cows  are  kept  will  find  a  nice  little  in¬ 
come  from  good  cottage  cheese. 

* 

Not  long  ago  we  wrote  a  prominent  man  asking 
for  an  opinion  regarding  a  subject  which  is  of 
great  importance  to  farmers.  He  replied  l»y  saying; 

“/  thwlc  I  K  ill  give  no  opinion  on  the  suhjeet  since 
I  expect  to  he  a  candidate  for  a  State  offiee!" 

Now  one  would  think  that  if  a  man  really  wanted 
to  serve  the  public  he  would  he  eager  to  tell  just 
where  he  stands  on  a  subject  which  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  farmers!  Y"et  we  iiave  come  to  a  time 
when  most  men  seem  to  think  it  wiser  to  dodge  and 
comi)romise  and  try  to  stand  on  half  a  dozen  plat¬ 
forms  at  once.  Is  there  any  public  character  on 
earth  more  ridiculously  pitiful  than  the  straddler? 
lie  is  worse  than  the  man  who  talks  against  his 
convictions  because  he  hears  “his  master’s  voice” ! 
There  is  a  very  suitable  text  for  the  man  who  waits 
to  see  which  is  to  be  the  popular  side  before  ex¬ 
pressing  any  opinion : 

"'Because  thou  are  neither  hot  nor  cold,  I  will 
spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth  !" 

* 

IN  1784.  just  after  the  war  of  the  Revohition.  the 
people  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  full.v  believed  that  iheir 
city  would  rank  ahead  of  Boston  and  rhiladeli)hia 
in  .size  and  importance.  Albany  was  then  the  sixth 
city  in  size  in  all  the  country.  No  one  could  imagine 
the  great  development  of  the  West.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  gi-anary  of  the  country,  if  not  of  the  world,  was 
to  he  located  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson,  Mohawk 
and  Genesee.  Albany  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Hudson  Yalley,  through  which  trade  with  the  rit-h 
interior  country  must  flow,  and  so  the  valley  people 
had  their  dream  of  greatness.  If  they  had  acted  as 
well,  this  dream  might  in  part  have  come  true,  but 
they  waited  for  others  to  do  the  work  which  they 
.should  have  done  themselves,  and  opportunity  passed 
by.  There  is  now  a  possibility  that  something  of 
the  old  dream  may  yet  be  worked  out.  The  future 
is  only  the  past  dressed  and  trimmed  up  to  meet 
changed  conditions.  There  is  now  a  plan  on  foot  to 
dig  and  dredge  out  the  Hudson  so  that  large  ocean 
steamers  may  pass  up  to  Albany  to  be  unloaded 
there  and  loaded  with  freight  brought  East  over  the 
canal  or  railroads.  New  York  City  is  now  crowded 
with  freight,  and  the  transfer  at  Albany  would  save 
time  and  freight  charges  and  expense  in  handling. 
After  the  war  there  will  be  a  great  increase  in  our 
export  trade,  and  this  transferring  freight  at  Albany 
direct  from  the  ocean  steamers  will  save  in  many 
ways  and  also  change  the  history  of  the  Hudson 
Valley. 


A  RKPOUT  is  in  circulation  that  .a  woman  in  New 
.Tpr.sey.  who  raises  her  own  wheat,  has  been  fined  .$75 
for  using  her  own  flour  in  whole  wheat  bread  for  her 
own  use.  J)o  you  think  this  could  be  true?  I  have  my 
own  wheat  which  I  want  to  use  for  the  same  purpose. 
New  .Jersey.  e. 

O.  The  report  is  not  true.  It  is  etddently  one 
of  the  stories  put  out  by  pro-Germans  to 
fi'ighten  the  people  and  arouse  suspicion.  In  some 
reighborhoods  these  stories  have  gone  .so  far  that 
country  people  are  nervous  and  excited.  Pay  no 
attention  to  such  foolish  stories,  and  do  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  repeat  them  or  pass  them  along. 

* 

WE  are  inclined  to  feel  sorry  for  such  men  as 
S.  .1.  Lowell  and  W.  N.  Giles  of  the  New 
Y*ork  Grange,  It.  D.  Cooper  and  H.  J.  Kershaw  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  S.  L.  Strivings  and  others, 
who  are  going  about  the  State  at  farmers’  meetings 
trying  to  sit  on  the  lid  and  keep  farmers  from  ex¬ 
pressing  their  true  sentiments.  These  men  are  es¬ 
pecially  trying  to  discredit  the  New”  Y"ork  Federation 
of  Agriculture.  We  have  reports  of  their  meetings, 
and  it  must  be  pitiful  to  see  these  men,  all  capable 
of  giving  helpful  leadership,  standing  before  in¬ 
telligent  fanners  and  trying  to  temporize  and  use 
a  feather  duster  on  the  strong,  basic  demands  of 
plain  manhood.  These  men  know  that  the  organiza¬ 
tions  which  they  at  present  misrepresent  have  de¬ 
clared  for  the  principles  of  the  Federation,  and  that 
01:  a  popular  vote  they  tvonld  be  repudiated  two  to 
one.  Y'et  they  get  up  and  compromise  or  “explain” 
or  shift  the  issue  or  abuse  individuals  until  the 
majority  of  those  who  listen  say  among  themselves: 
“This  man  has  sold  himself.  What  did  this  man  get 
for  deserting  us?"  There  is  no  enthusiasm,  no  life 
in  the  audience,  as  these  explainers  sit  on  the  lid 
like  men  who  begin  to  feel  the  heat  through  their 
clothes,  while  wiienever  some  farmer  gets  up  with 
any  strong  remark  about  50  farmers  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  you  can  hear  the  crowd  a  mile  away!  For 
these  farmers  and  their  wdves  are  thinking  of  their 
hoys  over  in  France,  cutting  their  way  through  the 
Prussian  guard  on  the  way  to  Berlin.  These  men 
and  women  are  in  no  mood  to  listen  quietly  to  com¬ 
promisers  and  dodgers  who  are  so  fearful  for  their 
own  hide  that  they  never  could  get  the  hide  of  the 
German  Kaiser,  or  of  the  petty  kaisers  who  pull  the 
strings  which  work  these  puppets.  We  feel  sorry  for 
such  men.  Down  in  their  hearts  they  have  their  own 
faint  longings  to  he  free.  Agriculture  needs  leaders 
— not  lid-loaders.  A  sack  of  bran  can  hold  a  lid 
down  as  well  as  a  man — and  do  the  job  wdth  far 
more  dignity.  We  feel  .sorry  for  them. 

*  » 

THERE  are  a  few  things  about  the  distribution 
of  the  American  wlieat  crop  jiot  generally  un¬ 
derstood.  Most  city  people  seem  to  think  that  all 
farmers  raise  wheat.  The  fact  is  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  Eastern  farmers  buy  their  flour.  Of 
the  48  States  of  the  Union,  only  IS  produced  enough 
wheat  for  the  requirements  of  their  people  in  1017. 
Of  the  North  Atlantic  Coast  States  from  Maine  to 
Florida  only  two  (Delaware  and  Maryland)  raised 
enough  wheat  to  .supply  their  inhabitants.  In  New 
England  the  deficiency  in  wheat  over  the  local  crop 
was  31.417,000  bushels.  In  New  York  State  alone 
thei'e  was  a  deficiency  of  45,002,000  husliels,  and  in 
Pennsylvania  27,071,000.  Yet  yeai's  ago  those  States 
were  expected  to  feed  their  own  people  and  provide 
a  large  .surplus  for  others.  As  we  go  west  Indiana 
is  the  first  State  to  provide  any  surplus  of  wheat. 
A  little  group  of  half  a  dozen  States  in  the  North¬ 
west  and  three  more  on  the  Pacific  Coast  practically 
1  rovide  white  bread  for  the  nation !  Thus,  instead 
of  being  as  it  once  was,  one  of  the  most  genei’al  of 
all  farm  crops,  wheat  is  now  largely  a  special  crop 
belonging  to  the  great  Northwest.  This  condition 
was  brought  about  by  falling  prices  of  grain,  which 
finally  drove  wheat  raising  through  an  economical 
law  to  the  great  Western  plains  where  every  econ¬ 
omy  of  large  methods  could  be  employed.  Now  the 
swing  is  coming  back.  It  is  not  desirable  to  have  the 
production  of  a  necessity  like  bread  monopolized  by 
any  particular  section.  That  throws  too  much  into 
the  hands  of  a  monopoly  in  handling,  milling  and 
distributing.  This  season  there  is  a  much  wider 
distribution  of  the  crop.  Tliousands  of  farmers  in 
the  East  who  have  for  years  bought  their  flour  are 
now  growing  a  few  acres  of  wheat  for  their  own  use. 
This  practice  will  increase,  and  it  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  all,  for  it  will  save  money  for  farmers  and 
relieve  the  flour  shortage.  No  one  will  be  likely  to 
claim  that  the  New  England  States  will  produce  all 
the  wheat  their  people  need,  but  those  States  ought 
to  produce  10,000,000  bushels.  In  1917  Maine  pro¬ 
duced  154,000  bushels  and  Vermont  274,000.  This 
year  the  figures  are  602,000  and  274,000,  respectively. 


August  24,  1918 

GOOD  many  copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  go  across 
the  sea  and  are  distributed  among  readers 
who  serve  in  the  army.  Some  of  our  young  farmers 
took  the  paper  before  they  were  drafted,  just  as 
father  and  grandtather  did.  One  of  these  men  writes 
us  from  France  on  receiving  two  copies  together: 

I  surely  did  enjoy  reading  them.  It  made  me  feel 
as  though  I  was  back  home  again,  sitting  on  the  porch, 
as  my  custom  was  in  the  Summer,  reading  it.  Your 
article  on  page  743,  “Poison  Ivy ;  the  Curse  of  the 
Fields,”  arrived  just  in  time.  A  good  many  fellows 
around  here  never  saw  poison  ivy  in  their  life,  and 
being  stationed  out  in  the  country  now,  there  are  quite 
a  few  cases  of  poison  ivy.  I  am  going  to  cut  this  article 
out  and  post  it  on  the  bulletin  board  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
where  it  may  benefit  all  those  who  care  to  read  it. 

PVT.  A.  NEZIN. 

So  they  have  poison  ivy  as  well  as  the  Kaiser  to 
contend  with  “over  there” !  Here  is  hoping  both  will 
be  rooted  out.  Our  farm  hoys  have  taken  many  a 
weedy  cornfield  in  hand  and  cleaned  it  up  with  their 
hoes.  Reports  from  the  l)attlefront  show  that  they 
are  using  the  bayonet  as  well  as  the  hoe. 

* 

NO  one  will  pretend  that  the  country  school  has 
ever  been  fully  utilized  as  a  community  cen¬ 
ter.  We  hope  to  see  the  time  when  the  rural  school¬ 
teacher  will  become  the  most  useful  citizen  in  the 
district.  He  or  she  will  do  more  than  teach  the 
children,  but  will  also  play  the  part  of  community 
loader.  In  this  country  a  movement  is  starting  to 
enlarge  the  work  of  tlie  rural  school  by  .securing  per¬ 
manent  teachers  and  making  them  more  a  part  of 
community  life.  Mr.  H.  E.  Jackson  is  organizing 
this  work  and  among  other  things  he  says: 

At  every  school  there  will  be  a  postoffice  box  for  com¬ 
munity  mail,  and  the  people  will  gather  at  the  school  to 
learn  the  news  and  make  use  of  the  facts.  This  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  is  being  done  in  France.  The  Department 
of  Education  in_  Paris  .sends  bulletins  each  day  to  the 
school  teachers  in  the  different  districts  of  France  and 
the  teachers  get  their  communities  together  each  night 
to  read  the  bulletins  and  discuss  them. 

We  believe  in  keeping  the  control  of  our  district 
schools  in  the  hands  of  the  local  patrons,  but  that 
should  not  mean  any  failure  to  develop  the  schools. 
They  ought  to  be  so  improved  and  made  so  useful 
to  the  community  that  no  valid  argument  for  taking 
them  away  can  ever  be  made. 

* 

The  battle  over  the  New  York  .school  law  last 
Winter  w’as  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever 
happened  to  New  Y^ork  farmers  aside  from  an;^ 
effect  upon  rural  education.  It  brought  our  farmers 
together  into  a  strong  organization — so  strong  that 
it  did  the  impossible.  Never  before  has  any  power 
arisen  in  New  York  capable  of  making  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  Governor  absolutely  reverse  their  work  in 
less  than  one  year!  That  work  developed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  organizers  wlio  give  evidence  of  remarkable 
skill.  One  of  these  is  Mrs.  H.  D.  Converse  of  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y.  She  is  .secretary  of  the  Ontario 
County  civic  organizations,  and  evidently  one  of 
those  persistent  characters  who  have  a  genius  for 
organizing  humanity  into  strong  and  orderly  com¬ 
panies.  Mrs.  Converse  has  the  vision  to  see  that 
the  work  over  this  school  question  has  not  been 
ended.  We  nuist  not  separate  and  lose  onr  organiza- 
vtion,  but  keep  on  and  perfect  it.  Mr.s.  Converse  puts 
it  this  way : 

Some  people  wonder  why  we  .should  do  anything 
more  now  that  the  township  law  has  been  repealed.  It 
remind.s  me  of  the  story  of  a  boy  pounding  a  dog  that 
he  had  already  pounded  to  death.  A  man  said  to  the 
boy ;  “Why  do  you  continue  to  pound  the  dog  when 
he  is  already  dead?”  The  boy  replied:  “This  dog  lias 
been  killing  sheep,  and  I  want  him  to  distinctly  under¬ 
stand  there  is  punishment  after  death.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  iu  full  sympathy  with  tliis  plan 
to  develop  a  State  civic  organization  based  upon 
district  units.  We  do  not  know  of  any  better  way 
than  to  make  IMrs.  Converse  the  hub  of  the  wlieol, 
if  she  will  consent  to  hold  the  spokes  together.  So. 
let  all  the  felloes  and  friends  get  into  the  wheel  at 
once,  and  help  Mrs.  Converse  organize. 


Brevities 

Sweet  apples  save  sugar. 

When  a  thing  is  left  to  run  itself  it  runs  only  one 
way — down  hill ! 

Take  any  crop  you  ever  saw  from  cabbage  up  to 
rice,  you  cannot  cut  out  work  and  sweat  and  substitute 
advice. 

The  Food  Administrator  asks  farmers  not  to  kill 
young  tui’keys  to  serve  as  “broilers.”  We  find  the  kill¬ 
ing  well  attended  to  for  us. 

Now  IT  is  the  woman  who  mixed  the  packages  and 
fed  her  husband  on  birdseed  instead  of  his  usual 
“cereal.”  He  went  to  his  work  singing. 

What  has  become  of  the  shouters  and  advisers  who 
last  year  were  advising  farmers  what  to  plant?  Can  it 
be  possible  they  have  found  that  farmers  actually  know 
what  to  do  without  all  this  advising?  It  looks  so,  and 
we  cannot  resist  saying  that  we  told  you  so  a  year 
ago.  Now  what  are  the  advisers  to  do  for  a  job? 
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Northern  N.  Y.  Farmers  Speak 

For  some  weeks  past  the  farmers  of  Northern  New 
York  have  been  chafing  under  a  political  propaganda  in 
the  press,  and  particularly  by  the  subsidized  officials  of 
some  of  their  agricultural  societies.  These  farmers  re¬ 
sented  the  treatment  of  agriculture  by  Governor  Whit¬ 
man,  and  for  that  reason  refused  to  encourage  his 
aspirations  for  a  third  term  as  Governor  in  order  to 
further  his  absurd  ambition  to  pose  as  a  candidate  for 
President  in  1920.  These  farmers  longed  for  a  chance 
to  express  themselves,  and  they  have  now  had  it ! 

Last  week  at  Fulton  ,in  Oswego  County,  a  large  meet¬ 
ing  of  farmers  under  the  auspices  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
met  to  see  a  tractor  demonstration,  but  the  meeting 
was  utilized  for  the  propaganda  work  by  speakers  who 
might  be  expected  to  speak  out  boldly  for  the  interests 
of  the  farm,  but  who  clearly  demonstrated  that  they 
were  simply  political  agents,  and  doing  the  work  as¬ 
signed  them  by  middlemen  and  the  New  York  milk 
trust.  The  feeling  among  the  farmers  who  listened  to 
them  in  silence  was  that  if  their  speakers  did  not  know 
that  they  had  sold  out  they  were  not  safe  to  be  at 
liberty  without  a  guardian.  After  the  meeting  these 
speakers  had  some  disagreeable  minutes  in  attempting 
to  make  explanations  and  apologies  and  had  to  admit 
a  lack  of  information  on  some  of  the  subjects  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  discuss. 

But  the  farmers  had  their  own  innings  on  Saturday. 
August  10,  in  a  picnic  at  Oswego  Point,  on  the  lake. 
It  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  the  Grange,  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Agriculture.  The  people  came  from  five 
counties  in  1,000  automobiles,  with  wives,  children, 
sons,  daughters  and  sweethearts,  more  than  4,000  strong. 
Q’hey  ate  and  sang  and  exchanged  greetings  in  the  grove 
until  one  o’clock,  and  they  were  in  fine  mettle  for  the 
speeches  of  the  day  and  in  high  expectation  of  some¬ 
thing  in  the  line  of  their  own  sentiments,  and  they 
got  it. 

The  speakers  were  .John  .7.  Dillon  of  New  York,  Seth 
,T.  T.  Bush  of  Morton,  and  Samuel  Fraser  of  Geneseo. 
Set  speeches  were  evidently  abandoned.  The  audience 
largel.v  determined  the  subjects  of  discussion,  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  speakers  was  to  get  in  their  replies 
and  sentences  between  the  outbursts  of  applause.  There 
was  no  question  about  the  sentiment  of  that  vast 
audience.  As  farmers  they  have  had  all  the  Whitman 
agricultur.al  law  and  administration  they  want.  Mr. 
Whitman’s  temperance  record  also  got  well  aired,  and 
the  women  have  begun  to  realize  that  a  man  who  per¬ 
sists  in  preaching  temperance  while  himself  making  per¬ 
sonal  use  of  strong  drink  is  not  exactly  their  ideal  of  a 
temperance  candidate.  One  Republican  after  another 
declared  his  intention  to  help  defeat  Whitman  in  the 
primary,  and  failing  in  that  they  say  they  will  be 
looking  for  someone  else  to  vote  for  in  November. 
They  look  to  the  Federation  of  Agriculture  to  furnish 
the  opportunity.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  before  been 
witnessed  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

D.  D,  Fennell,  Jr.,  of  Mexico,  president  of  the  local 
section  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  presided,  and  read 
the  following  resolutions. 

Particular  opportunity  was  given  the  audience  for 
opposition  to  the  resolutions,  but  none  appeared,  and 
they  were  approved  with  a  whoop  that  echoed  through 
the  woods. 

“Whereas,  political  agents  of  the  Whitman  adminis¬ 
tration  have  attempted  to  prevent  the  organization  of 
farmers  for  their  own  educational,  social,  business  and 
political  benefit,  and 

“Whereas,  State  moneys  secured  by  farm  taxes  have 
been  used  in  this  propaganda  to  defeat  the  best  interests 
of  farmers  and  farm  organizations, 

“Be  it  resolved.  That  we  farmers  protest  against  this 
abuse  of  State  money  and  this  official  interference  with 
farm  progress,  and  further 

“Be  it  resolved.  That  we  demand  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  our  agricultural  affairs  be  taken  out  of  political 
control. 

“Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  did  in  1917 
pass  the  Witter  bill  which  authorized  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  to  license  and  bond  milk  dealers,  and 

“Whereas,  Governor  Whitman  did  refuse  to  sign  said 
bill,  and 

“Whereas,  this  year  there  have  been  three  large  and 
disastrous  failures  of  milk  dealers  involving  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  farmers, 

“Resolved,  That  we  ask  Governor  Whitman  his  rea¬ 
sons  for  vetoing  said  bill  and  why  he  opposed  the  farm¬ 
ers’  interests  in  this  matter.” 


Business  Methods  of  the  Dairymen^s 

League 

As  an  enthusiastic  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y”.  I  was 
considerably  impressed  by  the  businesslike  methods 
suggested  by  Mr.  Dillon  in  regard  to  the  management 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  on  page  923.  Readers  should 
study  these  suggestions,  especially  where  Mr.  Dillon 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  membership  having 
•full  information  of  League  affairs,  and  an  audit  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  members  not  officei’s  to  audit  ac¬ 
counts,  and  tell  us  in  detail  just  what  the  money  is 
spent  for.  The  members  should  know  just  what  each 
man  costs  them.  If  the  contract  is  that  producers  must 
pay  a  rebate  for  losses  on  surplus  they  should  know  it 
openly  and  beforehand.  When  a  proposition  is  made 
to  buy  old  plants  on  a  contract  involving  millions  of 
dollars  and  tying  farmers  up  for  25  years,  I  want  it 
thoroughly  and  openly  discussed.  Now  there  has  been 
some  harsh  criticism  of  Mr.  Dillon  by  official  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Dairymen’s  League.  Mr.  Dillon  knows, 


as  we  ought  to  know,  that  the  “invisible  government” 
recently  organized  by  the  officials  of  the  said  League 
requires  reconstruction  and  a  systematic  campaign 
started  as  a  basis  for  the  vast  improvements  that  are 
so  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  have  the  Dairymen’s 
League  worthy  of  our  future  confidence.  If  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  League  management  were  not  necessary  The 
R.  N.-Y'.  and  Mr.  Dillon  would  not  request  Mr.  Cooper 
to  open  debate.  I  am  heart  and  soul  interested  in  seeing 
the  farmers  get  an  honorable  and  straight  deal,  also 
interested  in  seeing  gamblers’  tactics  obliterated  and 
relinquished  from  legitimate  milk  busines.s. 

PATRICK  E.  GAr.r.AGHEB. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  received  many  letters  from  readers 
expressing  agreement  with  the  plan  for  strengthening 
the  League  which  was  printed  on  page  92.3.  No  one 
has  yet  attempted  to  say  that  this  outline  of  what  the 
League  ought  to  be  is  not  fair  and  true.  Nor  has  Mr. 
Cooper  or  any  official  of  the  T^eague  came  forward  and 
accepted  the  challenge  to  debate  these  issues  openly. 
Some  of  these  officials  go  about  at  farm  meetings  abus¬ 
ing  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  Mr.  Dillon,  and  trying  to  break 
down  their  record,  but  in  no  case  have  they  seriously 
discussed  the  important  issues  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
raised.  In  several  cases  farmers  in  the  audience  have 
stood  up  and  demanded  retraction  and  the  officials  have 
been  obliged  to  make  it,  or  admit  that  they  did  not  know 
what  they  were  talking  about.  A  majority  of  League 
members  are  now  in  favor  of  the  programme  outlined 
on  page  923  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Every  day  brings  out 
more  clearly  the  fact  that  The  R.  N.-Y'.  has  advancwl 
argument  and  definite  suggestion.  The  League  politi¬ 
cians  have  made  no  attempt  to  answer  the  argument, 
but  simply  spend  the  League’s  money  in  circulating  abuse 
and  useless  personal  attacks. 


Question  About  Grain  Supplies 

It  has  been  suggested  here  that  it  is  unlawful,  or  at 
least  unpatriotic,  to  seed  rye  for  the  purpose  of  plowing 
under  next  Spring.  What  do  you  think  of  it,  and  what 
are  the  facts?  I  was  glad  to  read  your  article,  “Feeding 
Wheat  to  Poultiy.”  Few  people  will  feed  wheat  to 
stock  under  present  shortage,  except  in  such  cases  as 
mentioned  in  your  article ;  but  the  point  is  that  people 
should  be  kept  posted  as  to  just  what  is  what.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Government  could  issue  some  sort  of 
official  bulletin  to  be  reprinted  in  every  paper  in  the 
land.  Few  country  people  would  intentionally  violate 
any  regulations  or  even  suggestions  made  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  reference  to  food,  fuel,  etc.,  but  many 
do  not  understand  just  what  is  required  of  us  along 
those  lines.  At  the  same  time  there  are  dozens  of 
stories  afloat  that  the  Government  requires  this  and 
that,  or  does  not  allow  this  and  the  other,  until  some 
timid  folks  are  almost  afraid  to  breathe.  Many  of 
these  “regulations”  are  not  official  at  all,  but  have  been 
hatched  in  the  minds  of  unreliable  persons,  whether 
with  malicious  intent  or  otherwise.  Newspaper  articles 
are  not  always  reliable,  hence  the  need  of  official  state¬ 
ments  issued  in  such  a  way  that  all  may  read. 

DAVID  PRANK. 

We  do  not  consider  it  in  any  way  unlawful  or  un¬ 
patriotic  to  .sow  rye  for  a  cover  crop,  to  be  plowed 
under.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  farm  practices. 
The  seeding  is  done  cheaply  and  fertility  is  saved  by 
doing  it.  Next  year  you  will  have  either  a  crop  of 
grain  to  help  out  the  bread  supply  or  green  manure 
which  will  increase  other  food  crops.  Seeding  rye 
is  good  practice.  Keep  it  up.  You  are  right  in  say¬ 
ing  that  what  we  need  is  plain  and  simple  informa¬ 
tion  about  these  “regulations.”  Read  what  is  printed 
on  page  999. 


The  Wool  Growers  of  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

You  have  seen  my  policy  in  the  talks  in  these  col¬ 
umns  and  I  have  noticed  your  operations  with  pleasure. 
This  matter  of  association  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
thought  to  sheepmen  for  a  long  time,  but  this  is  the 
first  year  for  it  to  take  definite  fonn,  and  before  another 
clip  is  due  we  should  be  prepared  to  present  a  solid 
front. 

From  my  acquaintance  with  wool  growers,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  they  do  not  need  to  make  apologies  either 
for  themselves  or  their  occupation,  and  the  strange 
thing  is  that  they  have  let  themselves  be  so  put  upon. 
We  have  made  a  healthy  move  to  protect  ourselves  in 
Ohio,  but  it  is  a  small  section  of  the  East.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  we  shall  be  able  to  do  all  that  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  us,  but  we  need  help,  and  plenty  of  it.  New 
York  should  have  a  State  association  for  that  purpose, 
as  well  as  all  the  Northeastern  States,  and  we  wish, 
since  you  have  made  a  start  for  yourselves,  that  you 
would  carry  it  on  State-wide. 

What  is  said  above  applies  to  every  other  section, 
in  all  the  States.  We  have  sinned  away  our  time  in 
the  past  and  permitted  conditions  that  will  require  uni¬ 
versal  help  to  remove.  For  personal,  patriotic  and 
national  reasons  we  must  put  the  sheep  industry  on  a 
solid  foundation.  The  specific  for  that  purpose  is  per¬ 
manent  profit,  only  to  be  had  by  intelligent  union  of 
all  growers  in  the  East.  There  should  be  unions  in 
each  State,  and  then  an  association  of  all  of  them. 
This  is  the  turning  point.  We  have  awakened,  and 
now  will  we  go  to  sleep  again  and  let  past  conditions 
prevail,  or  will  we  unite  and  put  flocks  all  over  the 
hills  and  scatter  bunches  over  all  the  level  country? 
Shall  we  feel  encouraged,  enthused  and  paid  so  that 
every  traveler  by  train  and  automobile  will  stop  re¬ 
marking  the  scarcity  of  sheep  in  all  the  sections  so  well 
adapted  to  them?  w,  w.  Reynolds. 

Ohio. 


From  Share  Farmer  to  Manager 

Can  You  Advise  Me  in  My  Trouble 

I  have  two  boys  and  one  girl;  one  boy  and  the  girl,  12 
and  15  years,  respectively,  are  just  ready  for  high 
school,  from  which  we  are  distant  eight  miles.  I  am 
working  a  farm  on  shares,  “halves,”  of  120  acres.  It 
has  been  a  hay  and  grain  farm,  but  for  10  years  I  have 
been  trying  to  turn  it  into  a  live  stock  farm  with  very 
poor  cows  to  start  with,  and  not  very  good  sires.  The 
farm  is  not  very  well  watered  and  the  market  for  milk 
is  the  local  cheese  factory.  I  have  always  had  hopes 


of  having  some  good  purebred  Holsteins,  but  they  cost 
so  much  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  buy,  and  to  keep 
the  family  on  half  produce,  pay  some  debts  and  buy 
cows  is  too  slow.  I  love  farming,  have  worked  a  farm 
for  myself  for  12  years,  been  here  10,  and  I  also  love 
good  stock  of  any  kind,  horses,  cattle  or  swine,  and 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  breeding,  also  general  farm¬ 
ing,  soils  and  clovers  and  manure,  which  I  believe  is 
the  foundation  of  all  agriculture.  Shall  I  stay  here  on 
shares  or  sell  out  when  stock  and  farming  tools  are 
high  (I  own  half  stock  and  sows,  and  all  the  horses, 
three,  and  all  tools),  and  get  a  position  as  superintend¬ 
ent  or  manager  of  a  large  farm  or  estate?  Do  you  think 
my  practical  knowledge  will  warrant  such  a  step?  How 
m.uch  technical  knowledge  should  one  have?  Then  I 
could  get  near  school  and  certainly  make  more  money, 
jirovided  I  make  good.  I  am  not  afraid  of  work  or  long 
hours,  as  I  have  done  all  my  work  here  alone  with  my 
wife.  s.  . 

During  the  year  we  have  many  letters  like  the 
above,  and  we  regret  our  inability  to  an.swer  them 
definitely,  because  we  know  how  much  they  mean. 
No  stranger  should  try  to  settle  such  a  case,  because 
it  involves  a  personality  which  must  always  be  con¬ 
sidered.  A  man  may  have  full  knowledge  of  practi¬ 
cal  farming  and  be  a  hard  and  willing  worker,  yet 
he  may  lack  judgment  or  tact,  or  have  a  disagreeable 
disposition  which  prevents  him  from  succeeding  with 
others.  Sometimes  the  wife  does  not  use  good  judg¬ 
ment — there  are  many  personal  things  which  ought 
to  be  known  before  one  would  be  justified  in  giving 
advice  which  would  mean  changing  a  home.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  this  is  a  good  time  to  change  from 
farming  on  shares  to  working  out.  Wages  for  com¬ 
petent  managers  are  high  and  will  be  higher  as  the 
new  draft  law  is  enforced.  It  is  also  a  good  time 
to  sell  stock  and  -tools,  as  such  things  will  bring  good 
prices.  By  making  .such  a  change  now  S.  can  turn 
his  property  into  money  for  investment,  and  probably 
find  a  place  where  he  can  make  good  wages  and  be 
near  to  .schools  for  his  children.  After  working  a 
few  years  he  ought  to  acquire  capital  enough  to 
invest  in  a  farm  of  his  own.  After  the  war  we 
believe  farming  in  the  East  will  be  more  popular 
and  that  there  will  be  a  good  chance  on  a  farm. 
That  is  one  favorable  side  of  the  case.  On  the  other 
hand  S.  may  not  be  at  all  suited  to  act  as  “man¬ 
ager.”  In  many  cases  practical  knowledge  does  not 
count  in  these  jobs  as  much  as  the  ability  to  handle 
men  and  satisfy  the  whims  of  the  owner.  Mo.st 
“managers’’  could  easily  tell  “a  tale  of  woe”  if  they 
cared  to.  After  a  man  has  worked  for  himself  for 
some  years  it  comes  haitl  to  work  for  others,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  boss  does  not  know  much  about 
it  and  takes  advice  from  everyone.  S.  might  sell 
his  stock  and  give  up  his  home  only  to  find  himself 
in  a  job  not  suited  to  his  ability  or  liking— or  he 
might  greatly  better  himself  by  making  the  change. 
Thus  it  is  the  man— and  the  woman — as  much  as 
anything,  and  in  giving  advice  their  disposition  and 
ability  must  be  considered. 


Testing  Grain  Separators 

The  Food  Administration  suggests  a  sort  of  Babcock 
test  for  grain  separators  as  follows : 

“The  test  is  made  by  directing  the  straw  blower 
against  a  blanket,  sheet  or  canvas  during  the  time  the 
weighing  device  trips  five  times,  recording  21/2  bushels. 
If  over  one  pint  of  wheat  is  winnowed  from  the  straw 
on  the  canvas,  bad  work  is  indicated.  One  and  one-half 
pints  indicates  a  loss  of  1  per  cent.  If  over  three 
pints  is  found — which  means  a  2  per  cent  loss— reason¬ 
able  time  should  be  given  to  correct  the  bad  operation 
and  a  second  test.” 

No  one  has  any  business  to  waste  gram  this  year, 
either  through  a  leaky  separator  or  a  wagon  with  an 
open  bottom. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

EXTREME  HEAT  WAVE. — The  hottest  weather  in 
seven  vears  has  visited  the  entire  State  this  week. 
Local  showers  with  high  winds  and  electrical  displays 
have  caused  considerable  damage  in  sections,  r  our 
miles  south  of  Ithaca,  near  Enfield,  a  severe  wind  and 
hail. storm  leveled  trees  and  crops  over  quite  an  area, 
burning  three  barns  with  hay,  grain  and  some  live  stock. 
Haying  is  not. yet  finished  in  a  few  localities.  Gram  is 
fast  going  under  cover  and  thrashers  are  busy. 

SEED  POTATOES. — White  sprout  potatoes  free 
from  all  disea.se  and  from  all  intermixture  of  varieties 
are  in  great  demand  by  Long  Island  potato  gi-owers. 
They  have  made  several  trips  through  the  central  and 
northern  parts  of  the  State,  sending  delegates  by  auto¬ 
mobile  to  inspect  the  fields.  They  report  Cortland 
growers’  fields  to  be  in  better  condition  than  any  they 
have  recently  visited.  It  pays  to  grow  pure  seed  free 
from  disease.  Spray  it  systematically  and  have  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  State  potato  specialists  inspect  them 
at  intervals  through  the  season,  that  they  may  be  sold 
as  certified  seed  at  a  considerable  advance  in  price  over 
potatoes  grown  merely  for  eating. 

LOAN  APPRAISERS  BUSY. — Onondaga  farmers 
have  received  over  $100,000  in  loans  from  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board,  and  more  is  expected  soon.  The 
appraisers  report  applications  for  over  $252,000.  The 
work  of  field  appraising  will  continue  for  four  months, 
but  will  be  suspended  through  the  Winter  months,  as 
conditions  make  such  work  impossible  then.  All  farmers 
desiring  loans  are  requested  by  the  board  to  file  their 
applications  as  early  as  possible. 

DITCHERS  BUSY. — With  the  rush  of  haying  over 
the  State  ditching  machines  are  doing  gootl  work  at 
draining  wet  lands.  These  machines  are  proving  their 
very  real  worth,  and  the  fact  that  cooperative  or  State 
ownership  is  the  ideal  way  of  solving  ditching  problems. 
They  are  too  expensive  for  individual  ownership,  and 
the  need  for  them  is  of  too  short  duration  to  make  per¬ 
manent  ownership  practical.  M.  c.  F. 
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“Peter!”  cried  Mary  Ware.  “You  have 
driven  past  your  gate !” 

"Dark  night,”  admitted  Peter,  “but 
I’m  afraid  a  week  away  from  home  is  too 
much  for  you,  Mary.  We’ll  be  there  in  a 
minute.” 

A  tense,  worried  expre.ssion — hidden  in 
the  dark — crept  over  Mrs.  Ware’s  thin 
little  face,  for  Peter's  voice  betrayed  him. 
This  was  another  of  his  surprises.  I’eter 
loved  surprises — his  wife  didn’t. 

Through  twenty  years  of  married  life 
Mrs.  Ware  had  invariably  expressed 
pleasure  over  the  surprises  Peter  planned, 
but  Peter,  meaning  just  the  best  in  the 
world,  lacked  intuition.  Surprise  and 
calamity  were  almost  synonj’ins  to  loyal 
little  Mrs.  Ware.  A  turn  in  the  dark 
country  road  revealed  a  brilliantly  lighted 
house,  and  Mrs.  Ware  gave  a  happy  sigh 
of  relief.  A  surprise,  true,  but  only  the 
harmless  one  of  Peter’s  sister’s  house¬ 
warming  ! 

Guests  came  crowding  out  upon  the 
verandah  and,  “Welcome  home  !”  came  a 
cheery  hail  in  many  voices. 

“If  it  were  my  new  house  I  should  pro¬ 
test  such  a  greeting!”  Mary  laughingly 
addressed  her  husband’s  sisters. 

“Put  it  is  your  home,  Mary,  yours!” 
proclaimed  Peter. 

Mary  stared,  bewildered,  dismayed ; 
grasped  the  full  measure  of  the  disaster — 
it  was  disaster — and  swayed  a  little. 

“I  mu.st  seem  pleased.”  she  thought 
frantically.  “Peter  meant  just  the  best 
in  the  world.  I  must  make  the  best  of 
it.  I  must !” 

Mary  was  well  accustomed  to  simulat¬ 
ing  delight.  She  accepted  the  situation 
and  made  merry  with  her  guests  the 
evening  through,  but  it  was  as  if  she 
walked  in  a  nightmare.  For  of  all 
Peter’s  surpri.ses  none  had  the  magnitude 
of  this,  none  was  ever  so  disastrous. 

All  her  life  Mary  Ware  had  longed  for 
a  new  house,  but  she  had  watched  this 
house  building  and  had  daily  rejoiced 
that  it  was  not  hers,  could  never  be  hers. 
To  the  last  detail  it  was  exactly  what 
she  would  not  have  cho.sen.  There  was 
anxiety,  too,  mixed  with  Mrs.  Ware’s 
dismay — the  money.  She  shivered  a  little 
as  she  thought  of  the  unpaid  mortgage 
incurred  by  the  purchase  of  the  hundred 
acres  to  the  west.  It  was  twelve  years 
since  they  bought  that  laud  and  it  was 
still  unpaid  for.  Mary  abhorred  debt. 
Y^et  she  had  readily  concurred  in  the 
purchase ;  for  of  their  previous  holding 
a  hundred  and  twenty  acres  came  to  them 
from  Mary’s  people,  and  but  ninety  acres 
were  Peter’s  own.  She  sympathized  with 
Peter’s  wish  to  make  his  contribution  to 
the  farm  larger  than  her  inherited  por¬ 
tion. 

“We  did  a  lot  in  a  week,  didn’t  we?” 
exulted  Peter,  when  the  family  was  alone. 
“We  didn’t  have  time  to  dispose  of  the 
stuff  in  the  old  house,  but  we’ve  moved 
all  the  best  things.  I  wanted  my  old 
armchair  the  worst  way,  but  Ella  said  I 
shouldn’t  spoil  your  nice  new  sitting- 
room,  and  I  gave  in.” 

“We’ll  arbitrate  that,”  .smiled  Mary, 
inexpressibly  relieved  at  knowing  that 
her  household  treasures  were  safe.  Her 
grandmother’s  mahogany,  her  great¬ 
grandmother’s  rosewood,  were  not  here  ! 

“But  Peter,”  Mary  began  rather  diffi¬ 
dently  when  they  were  alone  in  their 
new  bedroom,  “it  must  have  cost  so  much 
— and  there’s  the  debt  for  the  land.  IIow 
can  we  manage  all  this  extra?” 

“That  is  part  of  the  surprise,”  laughed 
Peter.  “This  is  all  paid  for,  every  dollar. 
And  there  hasn’t  been  a  debt  on  the  land 
for  five  years !” 

Mary  '.sat  down  suddenly,  her  face 
blank  and  expressionless. 

“Oh — I  have  worried  so  about  it !” 
she  gasped. 

“You  .shouldn’t  h.ave  worried — that’s 
my  end  of  it.  It  is  all  paid — every 
dollar,”  he  repeated. 

Peter  had  worked  and  waited  twelve 
years  for  the  triumph  of  that  moment, 
but  for  the  first  time  in  their  married  life 


Peter’s  Surprises 

By  Harriet  Brunkhurst 


Mary  was  thoroughly  angry  with  him. 
To  live  under  a  burden  of  debt  when 
there  was  no  debt ;  to  do  without  necessi¬ 
ties  in  order  to  offset  the  expense  of  well- 
meant  but  exasperating  surprises;  to 
keep  their  only  child,  Grace,  suitably 
clothed  on  almost  nothing — and  to  have 
the  whole  capped  with  this  monstrosity 
of  a  house  and  the  knowledge  that  there 
had  never  been  cause  for  worry  or  petty 
economies!  Just  for  a  moment  Mary 
contemplated  the  luxury  of  wrathful 
self-exi)res.sion.  Then - 

“That  is  good,  Peter,”  she  answered 
quietly. 

“The  only  thing  about  it  that  isn’t 
perfect  is  Grace’s  being  away  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  missing  it.  Ella  and  Ed  are 
going  to  California  to  live,  you  .see.  They 
pretended  to  want  that  piece  of  ground  of 


to  love  every  timber  of  it.  She  treasured 
her  mother’s  old  furniture — even  to  the 
old  stuff  that  added  to  the  confu.sion  of 
the  “woodhouse  chamber.”  “Ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars’  worth  of  nothing.”  Peter 
called  it. 

And  the  dreams  of  three  generations 
had  come  to  this ! 

The  new  house  stood  on  a  level  piece  of 
ground  with  a  good  view  of  the  road,  but 
none  of  the  hills.  The  trees  were  one 
good  maple  and  an  elm  which  might  be 
good  with  a  hundred  years  added  to  its 
too  flagrant  youth.  There  was  no  gar¬ 
den,  neither  flowers  nor  vegetables ;  no 
smooth  sward.  It  was  all  new,  raw,  un- 
fini.shed.  The  house  was  built  from  plans 
designwl  for  a  narrow  city  lot,  and  it 
was  painted  a  bright  yellow;  the  veranda 
— an  addition  not  provided  in  the  plan.s — 


The  Old  House  Being  Made  Over 


us  so  that  we  could  carry  out  the  sur¬ 
prise.  They’re  going  next  week.” 

“We’d  better  go  to  sleep,  Peter,”  Mary 
was  suddenly  too  tired  even  to  smile. 
“Morning  comes  soon — even  in  new 
houses.” 

But  Mary  did  not  sleep.  What  would 
Grace  say?  Grace,  planning  to  make  in¬ 
terior  decorating  her  profession  ! 

The  house  was  .small  and  shabby. 
Mary’s  grandfather  built  it.  What  the 
home  lacked  in  the  hou.se  was  balanced 
by  the  grounds,  for  the  grounds  were  laid 
out  to  correspond  with  the  mansion  grand¬ 
father  purposed  later  to  build.  There 
was  a  formal  grassy  square  in  front  of 
the  house,  euclo.sed  by  a  low,  cemented 
stone  wall  with  steps  leading  down  to  a 
graveled  half-moon  drive ;  stone  pillars 
guarded  the  service  driveway,  and  the 
house  was  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  grove 
of  elms  and  maples,  on  the  other  by  a 
rose  garden. 

For  three  generations  the  new  house 
to  match  the  grounds  was  a  live  topic. 
In  Mary’s  early  married  life  the  new 
house  was  frequently  under  discussion. 
Then  came  the  purchase  of  the  hundred 
acres.  As  the  years  passed  and  Peter 
was  always  embarrassed  at  meeting  the 
interest  payments,  Mary  ceased  to  men¬ 
tion  the  new  house. 

Then  Mary’s  ambitions  changed,  for  as 
Grace  grew  older  she  showed  a  singular 
fondness  for  the  old  hou.se.  She  seemed 


extended  around  three  sides  of  the  house, 
and  it  was  too  narrow  to  be  comfortable, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  effectually  shut 
off  the  sunshine  from  all  the  lower  rooms. 
The  rooms  themselves  were  too  small  and 
too  many,  with  a  box-like  appearance. 
The  new  furniture  included  such  night¬ 
mares  as  imitation  leather  in  the  parlor, 
and  mi.ssion  bedroom  furniture  flanked 
by  flowered  wall  paper  and  lace  curtains. 

Nor  was  Peter’s  selection  of  “best 
things”  from  the  old  house  quite  in  ac- 
coi'dance  with  Mary’s  tastes.  The  bright 
yellow  oak  dining  and  bedroom  furniture 
were  installed  in  state ;  likewise  the  red 
plush  easy  chair  and  the  over-ornate  reed 
‘‘ladie.s’  rocker.”  which  had  marred  the 
harmony  of  the  parlor;  some  rugs  of 
startling  designs — in  short,  Peter’s  “best 
things”  comprised  the  surprises  of  the 
past  twenty  years.  He  had  tired  of  none 
of  them. 

The  kitchen  was  not  convenient ;  a 
bathroom  was  temporarily  omitted ;  the 
woodwork  throughout  was  oak,  finished 
bright  and  shiny. 

“Good  wood  spoiled !”  sighed  Mary. 
“Oh,  what  will  Grace  say?” 

Grace  returned  and  her  astoni.shment 
fully  satisfied  her  father. 

To  her  mother,  in  private,  ‘AYhat  are 
we  going  to  do?” 

“There  is  nothing  we  can  do,  dear. 
Your  father  and  Aunt  Ella  planned  it 
and  they  think  it  perfect.  It  has  cost 


so  much  that  we  must  use  it — besides,  it 
would  make  your  father  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  town  if  we  didn’t.” 

“Let’s  go  down  to  the  old  place,”  sug¬ 
gested  Grace. 

“It  looks  neglected  already,”  said  Mary, 
wistfully. 

“Still.”  Grace  was  thoughtful,  “all  the 
good  things  are  here,  and  everything  we 
longed  to  consign  to  a  bonfire  is  gone. 
If  only  we  could  start  now  and  do  it 
over.” 

Mary  smiled  sadly,  and  just  then  they 
saw  Peter  approaching. 

“Looking  things  over?”  he  inquired. 
“We  must  get  it  ready  for  a  tenant.  One 
more  married  farmhand  will  make  us 
easy  outdoors  and  in  the  house,  too.” 

“Daddy,  dear !”  cried  Grace  blithely, 
“if  you  need  another  tenant  house,  I’m 
just  afraid  you’ll  have  to  build  it.  Grand¬ 
father.  mother  and  I  were  borne  here — 
and  I’m  not  going  to  have  any  farmhands 
living  in  the  house  where  I  was  born. 
Leave  it  just  as  it  is,  please.  Daddy.” 

“Why,  all  right.  Baby,”  Peter  an¬ 
swered  instantly.  “I’d  not  thought  of  it 
that  way.  Do  as  you  like  with  it.”  And 
he  went  away  whistling. 

Mary’s  eyes  were  tender.  Peter  was  so 
beautifully  ready  to  “do  anything  in  the 
world  ’  for  his  family.  Ills  worst  blun¬ 
ders  found  root  in  the  kindliest  impulses. 
Y'ou  couldn’t  be  angry  with  him — yet  liv¬ 
ing  with  him  had  its  difficulties. 

“Didn  t  Daddy  ever  ask  you  how  you 
wanted  things?”  questioned  Grace. 

“It  isn’t  his  fault,”  pleaded  Mary.  “He 
was  brought  up  to  consider  surprises  the 
high  occasions  of  life. 

"I  still  shudder  over  our  first  visit  to 
his  relatives.  We  were  expected  on 
Thursday — we  arrived  on  Tuesday,  at 
ten  o’clock  in  the  morning !  Curtains  were 
down,  furniture  piled  everywhere,  elabo¬ 
rate  culinary  preparations  were  in  prog¬ 
ress — nothing  ready,  of  course.  And  I 
was  a  stranger ! 

“Thej’  didn’t  seem  to  mind  at  all ;  ac¬ 
cepted  it  as  a  good  joke  and  had  heaps 
of  fun  over  it — the  more  as  the  surprise 
was  on  me  as  well  as  on  themselves.  They 
put  the  house  in  order  in  a  twinkling, 
then  spent  the  week  of  our  visit  in  sur¬ 
prising  other  people  and  being  surprised 
— visiting  parties,  you  know,  fifteen, 
twenty,  twenty-five  at  a  time.  And  they 
thought  it  the  jolliest  .sort  of  fun. 

“Your  father  has  the  habit  ingrained. 
I’ve  never  planned  upon  a  blue  dress 
that  he  hasn’t  gone  and  bought  me  a 
brown  one.  I've  tried  mentioning  spe¬ 
cifically  what  I  wished,  but  he  always 
brings  something  else  because  I’d  enjoy 
a  surprise  so  much  more!  And  he  is 
always  so  eager  and  happy  over  it  all 
that  I  have  never  had  the  heart  to  seem 
other  than  pleased.  There  is  one  thing, 
though — ril  never  be  party  to  a  surprise 
if  I  know  it !” 

Wherein  Mary  boasted  unduly. 

“Mother,”  Grace  announced  some  days 
later,  “I  think  I’d  like  to  postpone  college 
for  a  year.  I  can’t  leave  you  alone  with 
this — ”  an  eloquent  gesture  indicated  the 
house,  “and  anyway  there  is  a  good  deal 
that  I  can  study,  about  my  special  work 
of  interior  decorating,  I  mean — alone.  If 
you  don’t  mind,  I’ll  make  a  sort  of  studio 
of  the  old  house.  It  will  be  pleasanter  to 
have  it  used  a  little.” 

Mary  consented  gratefully,  and  the  plan 
was  adopted.  Peter  chaffed  his  daughter 
about  taking  an  entire  house  for  a  studio, 
and  Grace  laughingly  added,  “To  say 
nothing  of  a  park  for  gi'ounds  !” 

Letters  from  California,  however,  where 
Ella  and  Ed  were  visiting  a  sister  and 
inspecting  real  estate,  indicated  a  steadily 
declining  enthu.siasm  which  gradually 
verged  into  something  approaching  home- 
sickne.ss. 

“I  don’t  see  how  they  can  fail  to  like 
California  !”  Grace  marveled. 

Then  Ed  became  ill  of  typhoid,  and 
Ella  was  frantic.  Alice,  the  sister  living 
there,  was  a  widow,  and  the  two  women 
(Continued  on  page  1010) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

Mother !  To  Thee 

“Stand  and  salute  when  you  see  our 
bright  Flag!” 

You  say  to  Mothers  of  Men. 

But  they' made  that  flag  and  they  love  it 
best, 

For  it  means  the  most  to  them. 

Their  life-blood  is  dyed  in  the  flag’s  bright 
red, 

The  white  is  their  purity. 

The  blue  is  the  heaven  of  the  homes  they 
make, 

And  theirs  are  the  stars  we  see. 

Bright  stars  that  mean  sons  who  have 
gone  abroad 

To  fight  for  our  liberty  ; 

.\nd  they  cry  aloud  to  Fathers  of  Men, 

“Hats  oft!  Mother,  to  thee!" 

Stand  and  salute  when  you  see  a  bright 
star 

Pinned  on  a  brave  mother’s  breast, 

For  hers  is  the  honor,  yet  sacrifice. 

And  she  i.s  the  one  we  should  bless. 

She  gave  up  her  son,  the  life  of  her  life, 

And  sent  him  across  the  sea. 

To  fight  for  the  Flag  and  hasten  the  day 

"When  freedom  for  all  shall  be. 

Ah  !  hers  is  a  gift  to  all  of  mankind. 

With  her  love,  for  Liberty  ; 

Then  salute  the  Flag  and  the  Service 
Star. 

Hats  off !  ^Mother,  to  thee ! 

— A.  S.  Alexander. 

^ladison,  Wis. 

Arx  through  the  country  districts  you 
will  hear  such  stories  as  are  noted  on 
page  009.  People  are  made  nervous  and 
troubled  by  them,  for  they  do  not  know 
how  much  truth  there  may  be  in  them. 
The  statement  from  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  which  we  print  settles  the  matter 
for  good,  and  we  ask  you  all  to  help  kill 
such  stones  as  they  come  to  you.  There 
is  no  truth  to  them  and  they  will  do  great 
injury  if  continued. 

« 

“Who  is  the  greatest  n'oman  in  Amer¬ 
ica?” 

That  question  was  submitted  to  150 
Arizona  school  teachers,  and  judges 
awarded  the  prize  (rightly,  as  we  think) 
to  the  following  answer ; 

“The  leifc  of  a  farmer  of  moderate 
means,  n'ho  docs  her  omn  cooking,  leash¬ 
ing,  ironing,  seu'ing,  hrings  np  a  fnmilg 
of  hoys  and  girls  to  he  useful  memhers  of 
society,  and  has  time  for  intellectual  im¬ 
provement.” 

* 

II.4S  your  town  yet  erected  its  “Honor 
Roll”  tablet  giving  the  names  of  men  who 
have  joined  the  army?  Tf  not.  it  .should 
do  so  at  once.  In  our  own  small  country 
town  we  h.ave  such  a  tablet  carrying  the 
names  of  13  young  men.  When  it  was 
dedicated  nearly  half  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  town  turned  out  for  a  simple 
and  impres.sive  ceremony  which  our  chil¬ 
dren.  at  least,  will  never  forget.  The 
American  people  are  making  history  this 
year.  Let  us  all  take  part  in  it. 

=!■ 

Whatevek  burden  the  war  forces  upon 
you,  try  to  see  that  the  children  have  a 
fair  chance  to  play.  You  will  feel  little 
like  playing  as  the  fearful  tragedy  in 
Eui’ope  is  worked  out,  but  play  is  a  ne¬ 
cessity  for  the  children.  It  is  a  necessary 
part  of  childhood,  for  without  it  the  child 
cannot  grow  up  into  sweet  and  sane  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood.  So  give  the  kids 
a  chance  to  play,  and  do  not  force  the 


play. 

* 

A  CT’Rious  lawsuit  has  come  up  in  this 
city  over  the  death  of  a  canary  bird 
owned  by  a  New  York  woman.  A  neigh¬ 
bor’s  cat  caught  the  canary  and  ate  it. 
and  the  woman  has  brought  suit  against 
the  cat’s  owner  for  i5;25  damages.  She  is 
likely  to  win.  Lu  another  city  case  a 
woman  bought  a  small  R.  I.  Red  chick 
at  a  poultry  show  and  kept  it  in  her  flat. 
The  chick  developed  into  a  lusty  rooster 
with  lungs  of  brass.  The  neighbors  com¬ 
plained  and  the  woman  was  arrested  for 
disturbing  the  peace.  She  had  to  give  up 
the  rooster ! 

* 

The  famous  “scythe  tree”  near  Water¬ 
loo,  on  the  farm  of  Clarence  F.  Schaeffer, 
pictures  of  which  have  appeared  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  has  again  come  into  prominence 
by  the  addition  of  another  scythe  in  the 
tree,  this  time  by  the  second  son  of  Mr. 


Schaeffer,  who  recently  enlisted  for  serv¬ 
ice  abroad.  The  tree  has  long  been  mem¬ 
orable  for  the  presence  of  the  remains  of 
a  scythe  placed  there  during  the  Civil 
War  by  one  who  upon  enlisting  said : 
“Leave  the  scythe  in  the  tree  until  I  re¬ 
turn.”  He  was  killed  in  combat  in  North 
Carolina. 

* 

We  are  told  that  a  Grange  in  Medina 
County,  Ohio,  has  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

Whereas,  each  and  every  housewife  is 
commanded  to  conserve  all  foodstuffs : 
Ilesolved,  that  the  matrons  of  said  Grange 
refuse  to  prepare  bread,  cake,  pickles, 
meat,  sauce,  chow  chow  and  other  kinds 
of  chow  for  the  consumption  of  patrons 
of  the  Grange  during  the  months  from 
.Tune  to  October,  inclusive,  unless  such 
food'  can  be  served  at  a  time  to  take  the 
place  of  a  regular  meal. 

This  seems  to  be  a  drive  against  the 
old-time  picnic  dinner,  which  usually  rep¬ 
resented  a  great  waste  of  food,  a  “groan¬ 


ing  table”  and  louder  groaning  children 
the  following  day. 

* 

Mrs.  Woodrow  AYilsox  has  given  the 
following  letter  for  publication.  The 
mothers  of  France  are  very  close  to  the 
mothers  of  America  in  these  trying  days : 

Madame  Woodrow  Wilson, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Madame — It  is  from  the  mothers  and 
women  of  France  that  I  send  you  these 
words  to  prove  our  gratitude  for  the  com¬ 
forting  and  brotherly  support  that  these 


leaving  their  families,  their  country,  and 
their  hopes  to  come  to  our  rescue.  Alas ! 
I  myself  have  given  my  beloved  son  to  my 
unhappy  and  cruelly  tried  country,  and  I 
can  undci-stand  the  pain  of  those  who  see 
their  sons  go  so  far,  so  very  far  away. 
Tell  them,  those  mothers,  those  women 
with  the  sublime  hearts,  how  near  we  are 
to  them  in  thought,  and  how  moved  we 
arc  at  their  sacrifice.  They  are  our  sis¬ 
ters  through  suffering  and  agonizing  wor¬ 
ries  and  we  are  brought  together  through 
the  same  sorrow.  That  we  will  never  for¬ 
get.  It  would  make  me  happy,  Madame, 
to  correspond  with  some  of  these  mothers, 
if  they  will  send  me  a  few  lines. 

Very  respectfully.  Madame,  I  .salute 
you.  M.\1)AME  M.  BARRON. 

No.  1,  Rue  du  14th  Juillet,  Ban,  Basscs- 

I’yreuees,  France. 

Tiroi'.SANDS  of  our  readers  have  taken 
children  into  their  families  and  tried  to 
“raise”  them  as  they  would  their  own. 
Such  people  know  tln-t  however  they  may 
try  to  prevent  it,  there  will  always  be 
some  difference  between  such  adopted  lit¬ 
tle  ones  and  their  own  flesh  and  blood. 
Many  who  take  such  children  are  not 


really  fitted  for  the  task,  and  somehow 
they  never  quite  seem  to  gain  the  full 
confidence  of  their  wards.  We  know  men 
and  women  who  feel  In  their  hearts  that 
they  have  failed  with  their  children.  The 
little  ones  grow  up  and  go  out  into  the 
world  to  find  homes  of  their  own  without 
telling  the  older  people  just  what  they 
feel.  They  cannot  give  expression  to 
their  feelings,  and  the  old  folks  come  to 
think  that  their  years  of  care  and  labor 
are  not  appreciated.  We  know  of  a  case 
whei'e  «uch  a  child  grew  up  in  a  farm 
family — taking  the  care  and  love  lavished 
upon  him  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  no 
showing  of  appreciation.  He  simply  lacked 
the  power  of  expression  needed  to  show 
his  feeling.  Finally  there  fell  into  his 
hands  a  new  book,  .aud  located  in»a  lonely 
place  he  read  it  carefully.  It  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  him,  and  he  wrote 
the  “old  folks”  about  it.  He  told  them 
how  the  hero  of  that  book,  an  orphan  boy 


—  brought  ui)  by  his  uncle  and  aunt  in  a 
strict  “old-fashioned”  way,  fully  expressed 
his  sentiments.  He  could  not  express  it 
himself,  but  if  the  “old  folks”  wanted  to 
know  how  he  felt  about  them  they  should 
read  that  book  and  understand  how  that 
boy  came  to  regard  “ITncle  Peabody”  aud 
“Aunt  Deel.”  That  was  the  .strongest 
and  most  beautiful  endorsement  that  could 
be  given  for  any  book,  and  we  wish  every 
man  aud  woman  who  has  ever  tried  to 
bring  up  a  child  or  even  thought  about 
doing  it  could  read  the  story.  It  is  “The 
Light  in  the  Clearing,”  by  Irving  Batch- 
ellor — a  farm  story  dealing  with  the  life 
and  times  of  Silas  Wright.  We  consider 
that  it  ranks  with  “Nathan  Burke”  as 
the  great  American  story. 


Eat  Beans  or  Lose  Them 

There  are  120,000  bushels  of  last  year’s 
beans  in  the  New  York  market  which 
are  in  danger  of  going  to  waste  unless 
they  are  consumed  before  the  1018  crop 
comes  in.  In  the  hope  of  saving  them 
the  Federal  Food  Board  issued  a  call 
recently  for  a  “bean  drive”  to  begin  at 
once. 

“.lust  as  the  consuming  public  came 
to  the  rescue  during  the  Spring  and 
early  Summer  to  save  the  surplus  pota¬ 
toes,”  the  board  said,  “.so  a  similar  pa¬ 
triotic  use  of  beans  is  requested.  Patri¬ 
otic  housewives  are  urged  to  have  a  bean 
dinner  or  bean  supper  at  least  one  day  a 
week  as  a  means  of  using  up  the  present 
surplus.  One  reason  for  the  existing  sur¬ 
plus  is  a  falling  off  in  the  consumption 
of  beans  during  the  past  few  months. 


The  above  is  taken  from  the  New  York 
Bun  of  August  3.  If  they  want  us  to 
eat  beans  they  should  allow  us  to  buy 
them  as  substitute  cereals.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  market  is  full  of  perishable 
fresh  vegetables  which  must  be  consumed, 
or  they  will  be  a  total  loss.  The  reason 
bean  consumption  fell  off  last  Winter  was 
because  of  high  retail  prices.  We  paid 
22  cents  per  pound.  I  don’t  see  why  the 
Federal  Food  Board  should  order  us  to 
eat  beans  so  that  Ave  may  pay  high  prices 
to  possible  profiteers.  The  Food  lloard 
says  beaus  are  now  15  cents  per  pound, 
and  are  equal  in  value  as  protein  food 
to  beef  at  38  cents.  This  is  no  doubt 
true,  but  the  comparison  is  not  just,  be¬ 
cause,  in  using  meat,  the  housekeeper  ex¬ 
tends  the  meat  flavor  to  foods  low  in 
protein,  but  giving  succulence,  mineral 
salts,  yitamines,  etc.,  all  of  Avhich  are  a 
necessity  in  a  well-rounded  diet.  Beans 
are  A’aluable  and  nourishing,  but  they 
must  have  fat  added,  and  they  must  be 
cooked  long  and  carefully  to  be  digestibh*. 
A  city  AAmman  Avho  cooks  Avith  gas  can 
only  afford  to  cook  dry  beans  Avith  a  fire¬ 
less  cooker.  At  this  season  it  seems  to 
me  Ave  ought  to  be  eating  the  perishable 
truck  crops.  If  we  lessen  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  green  crops  to  eat  dry  ones  aa'c 
are  penalizing  truckers  who.se  crops  can¬ 
not  be  stored  largely.  hoitsekekber. 


What  of  Home  Economics  Organization  ? 

Will  some  of  the  real  farm  leomcn,  no 
rural  uplifters,  please,  from  the  counties 
Avhere  they  have  a  permanent  home  eco¬ 
nomics  organization,  tell  us  through  TTik 
R.  N.-Y.  the  benefits  to  be  h.ad  from 
such  an  organization?  Wayne  aud  !\Ion- 
roe  counties  are  trying  to  establish  an 
organization  for  the  women  to  correspond 
to  the  farm  bureau  for  the  men,  and  I, 
for  one,  AA’ould  like  to  know'  how  we  are 
to  be  benefited,  or  how'  Ave  can  help 
others  through  this  new  demand  upon 
our  time  aud  i)urscs.  It  is  d(‘signed  to 
aid  in  food  conservation,  and  the  idea  is 
sDonsored  by  the  Food  Admini.stration. 
Please  let  us  hear  from  the  Avomen  avIio 
belong  to  such  an  organization.  Does  it 
help  conseiwe  the  food,  the  clothing,  the 
time  and  money  of  that  advice-surfeited 
class,  the  farm  Avomen  ?  mrs.  t.  r. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

7’hero  are  jAlenty  of  real  farm  leomen 
among  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers,  and  Ave 
Avant  to  hear  from  them.  No  “rural  up¬ 
lifters”  need  apply  in  this  case.  ’Phe  di.s- 
cussion  Avill  give  us  a  good  chance  to  find 
otit  Avhat  a  real  faiun  Avoman  is.  It  is 
true  that  there  has  been  an  overload  of 
advice. 


Married  Woman’s  Separate  Property 

Tf  a  married  Avoman  has  money  or  prop¬ 
erty  left  to  her,  hoAV  should  she  keep  it ; 
in  her  married  or  maiden  name,  and  if 
in  married  name,  Avith  or  Avithout  the 
“Mrs.”  annexed?  I  Avant  to  be  able  to 
handle  my  money  or  property  independ¬ 
ently  of  my  husband,  and  to  protect  my 
interest  in  a  lot  or  property  from  any 
debt  husband  might  incur.  In  case  AA'e 
decide  to  buy  a  lot  and  build  a  house  on 
it,  using  my  money  for  either  the  lot  or 
to  build  the  house.  c(uild  avc  buy  together 
and  my  portion  be  protected? 

Ncav  York.  .AfRS.  m.  a.  steavart. 

Under  the  Iuaa’s  of  the  State  of  New’ 
York  a  married  Avoman’s  property  is  en¬ 
tirely  her  OAvn  and  in  no  Avay  subject  to 
the  control  of  her  husband.  In  keeping 
your  bank  account,  it  should  be  kept 
Avithout  the  Mrs.,  and  in  the  name  of 
your  Christian  name,  your  oavu  family 
name  and  the  name  of  your  husband. 
That  is,  if  your  first  name  is  Mary,  your 
father’s  name  Avas  Smith,  and  your  hus¬ 
band’s  name  .Tones,  it  should  be  kept  in 
the  name  of  Mary  Smith  .Tones.  Any 
property  standing  in  your  name,  and  only 
your  name,  is  entirely  free  from  the  debts 
of  your  husband,  or  any  indebtedness  your 
husband  may  have.  In  case  your  husband 
uses  your  money  for  improvements  on  real 
property,  the  simplest  Avay  to  do  Avould 
be  for  him  to  give  you  a  mortgage  for 
the  amount  .adA'anced  by  you.  We  haA’e 
giA’en  above  the  Iuaa's  of  New'  York  State, 
and  the  same  are  true,  generally  .speaking, 
for  all  of  the  States  in  the  Union,  except 
possibly  some  of  the  Southern  States. 


Dower  Right 

Mv  husband  sold  35  acres  of  the  farm 
at  .$100  per  acre.  I  reeived  $.300  and 
signed  the  deed,  .signing  my  doAver  right 
away  in  that  parcel  of  land.  I  am  told 
now’  I  had  no  doAver  right  in  that  parcel 
of  land  sold,  and  I  must  pay  back  to  my 
husband  the  $.300  paid  me  at  the  time  he 
sold  parcel  of  land.  Will  you  advi.se  me 
Avhat  Avould  have  been  my  doAver  right  in 
the  aboA’e  deal?  My  husband  says  I  have 
no  right  to  any  of  it,  after  30  years  of 

^VOrk.  SUBSCRIBER. 

Ohio. 

A  Avife  or  husband  in  your  State  is  en- 
doAved  of  an  e.state  for  life  in  one-third  of 
all  the  real  property  oAvned  by  the  other 
at  any  time  during  the  marriage,  and 
from  your  statement  there  appears  to  be 
absolutely  no  reason  w’hy  you  should  giA’e 
this  money  up.  The  value  of  your  doAver 
interest  cannot  be  given  Avithout  knowing 
your  age.  but  it  does  not  look  as  if  you 
received  any  too  much.  For  a  Avoman  of 
(iO  it  Avould  be  nearer  five  or  six  hundred 
dollars,  and  more  if  she  is  younger.  If 
you  are  further  pressed  to  return  this 
'money  you  Avould  better  consult  a  good 
local  attorney  AV’hom  you  can  trust. 

M.  D. 


hard  and  hot  problem  of  life  upon  them 
too  early.  They  should  do  their  share  of 
Avork,  but  they  must  have  a  chance  to 


yuong  Americans  bring  us  Avith  such 
noble  enthusiasm,  Avho  are  not  afraid  of 


Grandmother's  Drive  for  Xext  Winter’s  Food 
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With  the  Farm  Women 


Notes  by  a  Farm  Mother 


Three  Fatitereess  Babies. — Out  on 
the  grass,  under  the  big  maples  they  are 
l)Iaying,  these  fatherless  babes  of  mine. 


A  Year-Old  Bal)y 

Their  happy  laughter  comes  to  me  through 
the  open  door.  They  have  had  their 
morning  bath  and  frc'sh.  ch'an  ‘‘coaties.” 
therefore  they  are  comfortable  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  themselves  no  matter  how  high  or  hot 
the  sun.  Baby  George  sits  on  a  cotton 
quilt  spread  out  for  him,  while  Sid  rolls 
like  a  barrel  over  and  over  for  his  amuse¬ 
ment.  Laddie  has  two  kitchen  chairs 
harnessed  for  a  team  and  they  are  draw¬ 
ing  a  heavy  load  it  seems,  judging  from 
his  talk  and  the  cracking  of  his  whip.  A 
fresh  breeze  is  blowing,  tempering  the 
lieat,  and  adding  to  their  conifort.  Care¬ 
free  little  men,  nothing  worries  them  now. 
The  scarcity  of  flour  and  the  high  price 
of  bread  means  nothing  to  them  if  their 
own  hunger  is  satisfied.  Somehow 
Mamma  will  manage,  they  know,  and 
their  trust  is  perfect.  If  we  could  only 
keep  that  perfect  trust  as  we  grow  older, 
and  believe  as  fully  in  our  God,  as  in  our 
baby  days  we  believed  in  our  mothers, 
what  troubles  and  sorrows  we  might  es- 
cape. 

Years  of  Care. — For  the  past  18  years 
there  has  been  a  baby  in  the  house.  Some 
of  them  were  far  more  care  than  others, 
but  all  of  them  had  my  constant  atten¬ 
tion  day  and  night,  and  as  I  look  back 
across  the  years,  my  chief  regrets  are 
that  I  didn’t  do  more  for  them  and  be 
more  patient  with  them.  One  thought 
Inirts  me  yet  whenever  it  comes  to  my 
mind.  I  was  just  finishing  a  big  washing 
when  my  year-old  baby  boy  tired  of  his 
playthings  and  began  to  cry  for  me  to 
take  him.  But  order  was  first  in  my 
mind  those  days,  and  I  felt,  that  I  had 
to  finish  up  first.  So  I  hung  up  the  last 
sock,  emptied  the  water  and  put  board 
and  tubs  away,  then  changing  my  apron 
went  to  take  baby.  There  he  was  asleep 
upon  the  carpet,  his  curly  hniwn  head 
pillowed  on  one  arm  and  tears  still  wet 
on  his  round,  rosy  cheeks.  INIamma  had 
failed  him,  he  cried  and  still  she  did  not 
come,  .so  he  had  forgotten  her  neglect  in 
sleep,  but  not  quite — for  a  long  quivering 
sigh  came  from  the  baby  lips  as  I  took 
him  in  my  arms,  and  I  vowed  that  here¬ 
after  the  work  should  wait  and  not  the 
baby.  That’s  why  my  “work  is  never 
done.”  I  have  peeled  peaches  and  looked 
over  berries  with  a  baby  lying  on  my  lap, 
got  meals  and  set  table  with  a  haby  on 
my  arm,  washed  and  wijied  dishes  while 
standing  on  one  foot  and  wheeling  the 
baby  carri<age  back  and  fortli  with  the 
other ;  and  many  a  time  .  rocked  three 
babies  to  sleep  at  once,  one  in  a  big 
rocker,  one  in  his  carriage  and  the  other 
in  my  arms.  Often  I  was  not  once  off  the 
farm  for  more  than  a  year  at  a  time, 
even  to  the  neighbors’ ;  always  washing, 
baking,  mending  and  sewing,  and  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  other  things  a  farm  mother 
has  to  do.  besides  helping  in  the  hay  and 
grain  fields  before  the  boys  were  big 
enough.  Now  that  first  curly-haired  baby 
of  the  long  ago  is  far  away,  doing  his 
share  raising  foodstuffs,  while  his  bi’oth- 
ers  do  what  they  can  on  the  home  farm. 

Horseless  ITaying. — This  was  a  horse¬ 
less  farm  today.  Y’'esterday  the  order 
was  given  to  “draw  cheese,”  and  that 
command  is  as  unalterable  as  were  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  What 
matter  that  there  was  hay  to  be  cut  and 
a  lot  ready  to  draw  in?  The  cars  of  the 
company  “wait  for  no  man”  or  boy  either, 
.so  go.  Mid-forenoon  the  distant  rumble 
of  thunder  was  heard  and  dark  clouds 
appeared  in  the  northwest.  One  of  the 
girls  suggested  drawing  what  hay  they 
could  at  a  time,  in  on  the  market-wagon, 
so  laughing  and  shouting,  away  they  went 
and  soon  they  came  up  from  the  field 
with  all  the  hay  they  could  load  on,  some 
pushing,  some  pulling.  So  all  afternoon 
they  worked,  only  stopping  for  a  drink 
apiece  after  unloading,  and  when  the  sun 
went  down  they  had  all  but  three  hay¬ 
cocks  in  the  mow,  and  no  rain  fell  after 
all,  for  the  dark  clouds  “went  around.” 
No,  mother  didn’t  help,  for  she  was  busy 


at  the  washtub,  and  the  babies  needed 
some  one  to  watch  them,  but  all  the  rest 
of  the  family  at  home  pitched  or  loaded 
and  had  all  the  fun  themselves. 

Working  by  the  Whistle. — Once  I 
heard  a  farmer  say,  who  was  visiting  his 
city  cousins,  “Well,  I’m  glad  I  don’t  have 
to  work  by  the  whistle.”  Now  I  don’t 
know  what  branch  of  farming  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in,  but  my  experience  has  bee.n  that 
in  grain,  market  and  dairy  farming,  the 
farmer  tins  to  work  by  the  whistle  half 
the  year,  anyway.  If  one  sells  and  loads 
his  grain  direct  to  the  cars,  as  we  used 
to,  it  has  to  be  there  between  certain 
hours  of  a  certain  day,  and  that  means 
hours  at  the  fanning-mill  and  much 
bagging  and  loading  up  beforehand.  Or 
if  one  prefers  gardening  and  selling  to 
the  city  trade,  in  our  section  one  had  to 
be  on  the  market  square  at  a  certain  hour 
or  lose  his  place.  And  now  in  dairying, 
one  knows  the  milk  has  to  be  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  by  a  certain  time..  So  it  seems  the 
town  worker  has  1:110  best  of  it ;  he  need 
not  rise  so  early,  and  when  the  whistle 
bloM's  his  work  is  done  for  that  day. 

The  Farm  Chii.p. — But  with  all  the 
inconveniences  of  our  country  life,  the 
sameness  and  the  loneliness  of  the  long, 
cold  Winters,  it  is  the  id('al  place  to  raise 
a  family  of  children  ;  unless  of  course  one 
can  afford  a  home  and  spacious  gi-ounds 
in  town.  A  family  from  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  moved  to  the  city  some  tinn*  ago 
from  the  farm.  This  week  one  of  their 
little  boys  was  run  over  by  a  motorcycle 
and  his  head  so  badly  injured  he  was  at 
once  rushed  to  the  hospital.  Poor  little 
fellow,  to  be  lying  so  quiet  on  a  hospital 
cot,  when  by  all  the  rights  of  his  child- 


Asleep  at  the  StaeJe 

hood  he  should  be  out  in  the  open  chasing 
butterflies  the  long  Summer  day.  May 
his  recovery  be  swift  and  complete,  is  my 
prayer  for  his  anguished  mother. 

Berry  Pickers. — There’s  a  fast  grow¬ 
ing  row  of  canned  berries  on  the  fruit 
shelves  down  cellar,  thanks  to  the  middle- 
sized  children  and  the  kindness  of  a 
neighbor  who  gave  us  permission  to  pick 
in  his  raspberry  patch.  The  neighbors 
were  “welcome,”  but  he  didn’t  want 
stranger  and  city  people  to  come  in  autos, 
tramping  over  the  low  bushes  and  destroy¬ 
ing  as  many  as  they  picked,  so  he  put  up 
signs.  Ami  lo  I  if  some  picker  didn’t  tie 
his  horse  to  a  tree  directly  beneath  a 
sign.  How’s  that  for  contempt  of  the 
farmer’s  rights? 

Food  8ih>plies. — This  is  fine  growing 
weather.  The  sweet  corn  is  stretching  up 
fast,  the  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  are 
fruiting,  and  we  have  been  eating  new 
potatoes,  wax  beans,  table  carrots  and 
Golden  Ball  turnips  for  the  pa.st  two  weeks, 
and  this  is  only  the  25th  of  .luly,  which  is 
doing  fjiirly  well  for  our  part  of  New  York 
State.  There  will  soon  be  a  row  of  can¬ 
ned  and  sweet  pickled  beans  next  the 
fruit  shelves.  lluckleberries  are  idpe 
now  and  as  soon  as  we  can  spare  the  time 
we  must  get  a  share  of  them.  Then  will 
come  the  choke-cherry,  so  iilentiful  in  the 
woods  here.  Mixed  with  apples  they 
make  a  delicious  jelly,  and  I  want  to  fill 
all  my  glasses.  We  will  not  forget  the 
elderberries,  either,  for  they  make  fine 
liies  for  Winter,  but  I  shall  strain  the 
cooked  berries  and  only  can  the.  juice, 
then  thicken  a  little  when  making  pies 
and  they  are  fine.  Ground  mace  or  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar  improves  them. 
These  are  busy  days  indeed  for  everyone, 
but  I  hope  all  the  farm  mothers  will  each 
find  a  little  time  to  enjoy  the  good  old 
Summer  while  it  is  yet  with  us. 

Soi.DiER  Families. — Not  a  word  comes 
over  the  seas  from  those  boys  of  my 
father’s  family,  who  are  “somewhere  in 
France.”  But  as  no  news  is  supposed  to 
be  good  news,  we  hope  all  is  well  with 
them.  Does  soldiering  run  in  some  fami¬ 
lies.  I  wonder?  Away  back  in  1812  niy 
grandfather  shouldered  arms  and  did  his 
“bit”  for  his  native  State,  New  York. 
Then  at  Lincoln’s  call  for  volunteers  my 
father  and  his  brothers  enlisted,  and 
served  their  country  till  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War.  And  now  my  cousins  are 
“over  thei’c.”  beside  those  other  brave 
boys  of  many  brave  mothers.  _  Their 
hearts  are  anxious,  though  their  lips  may 
smile  and  their  trust  is  in  Him’ who  gave 
His  own  Son  for  the  sake  of  humanity. 
May  Heaven  bless  the  mothers  of  our 
country’s  brave  boys.  M.  S. 


The  **  Blue  Day  ”  Changes  Color 

A  Gloomy  Beginning. — When  I  awoke 
this  morning  the  sky  was  gloomy,  and 
somehow  my  heart  was  too ;  I  am  not 
much  given  to  the  “blues.”  but  when  I  do 


have  them  they  are  bad.  “There’s  churn¬ 
ing.  wa.shing,  baking  and  canning  to  do 
today,”  I  reflected,  “and  I  don’t  feel  equal 
to  the  task.”  The  kitchen  fire  wouldn’t 
burn,  the  boys  were  cross ;  and  by  the 
time  breakfast  was  ready  I  was  “all  tore 
to  flinders.”  The  girl  and  big  boy  are 
away  at  our  mountain  home,  .80  miles 
west,  canning  berries.  True,  the  “girl- 
boy,”  is  not  well.  Don  is  his  papa’s  chore 
boy,  the  two  little  fellows  can’t  do  much, 
so  I  have  no  help  at  all.  I  hurriedly 
strain  away  milk,  wash  dishes,  sweep, 
dust,  feed  chicks  and  the  pet  pig,  which 
is  kept  on  the  buttermilk  and  scrap. 
There’s  neA-er  much  scraps  fer  him,  only 
potato  and  cabbage  parings,  etc. 

Baking  and  Churning.- — The  bread  is 
set  to  rise,  and  I  go  to  churn.  Another 
hour  is  gone.  The  bread  is  put  in  oven  ; 
the  boys  washed,  then  my  “babykins” 
must  be  given  a  scrub  and  dressed.  While 
I  usually  enjoy  this  task  above  all  it  is 
trying  today ;  she  kicks,  and  frets  and 
squirms ;  buttons  won’t  stay  buttoned  and 
pins  come  unhooked  and  I  lose  patience 
and  scold  her.  The  .sweet  mouth  quivers 
and  I  hurriedly  snatch  her  to  my  bieast 
and  cover  the  sweet  face  with  kisses. 

The  Pe.ssimist  Calls. — .lust  as  I’m 
preparing  to  put  her  down,  a  neighbor 
drops  in.  a  well-meaning  man,  kind  and 
good  ;  but  I  grow  impatient  as  he  tells  of 
the  mistakes  made  by  the  President  and 
his  Cabinet.  Gen.  Foch,  and  all  the  rest. 
He,  like  me.  is  grouchy  today ;  nothing  is 
right,  schools,  churches,  everything,  even 
the  Aveather  is  wrong,  and  I  am  glad  Avheu 
he  goes.  I  sit  AV'ondering  for  a  AA’hile  if 
my  life  is  any  benefit  to  the  AAmrld.  Does 
my  family  or  anyone  else  appreciate  any¬ 
thing  I  do?  I  knoAV  my  neighbors  c.innot 
think  I’m  any  benefit  to  the  neighborhood, 
as  I  am  not  able  to  do  any  outside  AA’ork. 
My  family  claims  all  my  time.  I  Avonder 
if  husband  thinks  he  could  have  done  bet¬ 
ter  by  marrying  someone  else.  I  call  to 
mind  many  Avomen  Avho  are  better  house¬ 
keepers  than  I.  They  plan  their  Avork 
better  than  I,  and  never  seem  to  be 
rushed.  As  I  sit  baby  in  her  crib  and  go 
to  build  a  fire  in  the  shed  to  heat  Avash 
AAmter,  a  tear  courses  doAvn  my  cheeks. 
I  am  just  about  convinced  that  I  really 
am  a  failure. 

Washing  and  Cooking. — It  is  nearly 
nine  o’clock,  and  I  am  sure  I  cannot  get 
the  clothes  out  by  noon.  I  already  have 
beans  on  to  cook,  so  dinner  Avill  not  be 
such  a  task,  but  I  cannot  get  any  com¬ 
fort  out  of  that,  or  anything  else  today. 
As  I  build  the  fire  a  cheery  Amice  says, 
“Let  me  build  it,  Hon.”  husband’s  pet 
name  for  me.  “I  can’t  plow  before  noon. 
The  ground  is  too  wet,  so  I  will  help 
you.” 

“Oh,  no,”  I  protest,  “you  have  too  much 
to  do.  I  don’t  Avant  you  to  help  me.” 

“Well,  I’ll  helj)  you  anyhow.  You  are 
Avorked  too  much ;  no  other  Avoniau  could 


ever  do  as  much  as  you  do  and  get  along 

so  Avell,  I  knoAV.  Mr.  J -  Avas  saying 

this  morning  that  he  thought  you  tiie  mo.st 
ellicient  Avonian  he  eAmr  kncAV  ;  and  I  told 
him  you  were  Avonderful.” 

The  8un  Comes  Out. — Hoav  a  feAv 
Avords  can  change  everything!  The  sun 
shone  out  brightly,  the  birds’  songs  filled 
the  air,  the  clothes  came  out  of  the  kettle 
Avhite  as  snoAV  and  Avere  SAvinging  on  the 
line  at  15  minutes  of  11.  The  bread  was 
a  puffy,  golden  brown.  Dinner  is  on 
time.  After  the  dishes  are  Avashed  and  I 
sit  resting,  baby  boy  comes  in  and  says : 
“I  love  you,  mamma,  and  True,  and  Don, 
and  pajia,  and  all  of  us  loA'es  you  ;  papa 
said  you  Avere  the  SAveetest  mamm.a  ever 
he  saAV.” 

Distant  Friends. — Taa-o  letters  came 
in  the  mail,  one  from  a  farm  mother  in  a 
Northern  State,  and  one  from  a  dear  old 
lady  in  Florida.  Both  tell  me  Iioav  much 
they  have  enjoyed  my  writings,  and  I  am 
glad  to  think  I  am  able  to  help  others  a 
little  in  this  Avay.  I  suppose  after  all  I 
am  a  little  help  in  the  Avorld.  I  know 
husband  and  the  boys  loA'^e  me.  tb.ough 
the  latter  are  noisy,  rattling  and  thought¬ 
less.  Yet  our  home  is  full  of  Ioa’c,  and 
after  all  that’s  far  bett(>r  than  gold.  The 
children  are  like  most  others ;  they  quar¬ 
rel  and  even  fight  occasionally,  but  they 
loA'e  each  other  dearly.  All  almost  idolize 
the  baby.  Many  of  my  folks  and  ad  my 
neighbors  thought  it  an  aAvful  thing  that 
Ave  liad  such  a  large  family,  but  ooav  I 
notice  the.A’’  come  in  very  handy,  and  tAA'o 
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or  three  of  the  very  ones  who  bewailed 
the  large  family  have  asked  us  to  give 
them  one  of  the  children.  Maybe  I  will, 
but  it  Avill  take  me  several  years  to  de¬ 
cide  the  question. 

Canning. — At  four  o’clock  I  start  a 
fire  and  can  the  preserves  which  were 
prepared  yesterday  and  the  scant  cupful 
of  sugar  sprinkled  over  them  to  draAv  out 
the  juice.  All  my  preserves  are  made 
Avith  a  very  small  cup  of  sugar  to  each 
can  this  year,  and  most  apples  and  ber¬ 
ries  Avithout  any  sugar  at  all.  I  think 
perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  get  sugar  next 
Winer ;  if  not  I  knoAV  I  will  have  sorg¬ 
hum,  for  we  have  it  coming  on  nicely,  and 
it  is  a  fair  substitute. 

Ea'entide.  —  After  preparing  uncle’s 
supper — he  likes  an  early  supper — I  go 
to  milk,  gather  eggs  and  feed  the  chicks, 
strain  away  the  milk  in  the  cool,  dimly 
lighted  spring  house,  then  back  to  house 
to  prepare  the  cold  supper,  and  after 
dishes  are  put  aAvay  we  sit  on  the  porch, 
just  my  old  sAveetheart  and  I,  and  talk 
over  bygone  days,  plan  for  the  future  of 
the  children  and  ourselves ;  speak  softly 
of  the  boys  Ave  knoAV  and  love  Avho  are 
fighting  tonight  perhaps  “over  there.” 
The  stars  come  out  one  by  one.  The 
golden  moon  _  comes  sloAvly  up  over  tlie 
distant  purplish  mountains,  the  children’s 
laughing  A’oices  are  heard  coming  up  the 
lane.  They  come  trooping  in,  kiss  us 
good  night  and  go  to  bed  ;  and  I  look  back 
over  the  events  of  the  day  and  think  that 
it  hasn’t  been  such  a  dark  day  after  all, 
though  it  Avas  a  gloomy  morning,  and  it 
is  usually  in  the  Avay  Ave  look  at  it.  If 
we  try  to  think  we’re  happy  soon  we  Avill 
be,  and  if  A\'e  think  the  reverse  it  will  be 

What  a  Plain  Country  Woman  Thinks 

Warm  Weather  Work. — This  is  the 
trying  month  of  the  year — .stifling  days 
and  SAveltering  nights,  and  the  usual 
chores  and  AA'ork  to  be  performed  some- 
hoAV  just  the  same.  It  is  hard  work  to 
keep  sweet-tempered  and  the  nerves 
steady  Avhen  the  thermometer  hovers 
around  90  degrees  in  the  shade  for  Aveeks  at 
a  stretch.  We  were  a  bit  back  on  our  farm 
Avork,  as  practically  every  family  is  this 
year  who  are  trying  to  do  eA'en  more  than 
their  part.  The  tAvo  acres  of  cattle  beets 
needed  Aveeding  badly  for  several  w'eeks, 
and  yet  the  men  couldn’t  find  the  time 
to  do  this  long  back-breaking  ta.sk.  So  I 
volunteered,  and  during  the  first  hot 
Avoek  in  August  and  the  last  hot  days  in 
•Inly  I  weeded  beets.  My  neck  and  back 
Avere  “burned  to  ,a  crisp,”  it  seemed  to 
me,  and  my  poor  knees  Avere  so  stiff  and 
.sore  that  movement  for  a  long  time 
afterward  was  pure  agony.  But  the 
beets  are  AA’eeded  and  Ave  are  all  caught 
up  now,  and  my  protesting  muscles  creak 
and  groan  no  more.  Husband  says  that 
if  the  stock  make  “40-pound”  records 
next  Winter  on  those  beets,  I  can  take 
the  glory.  They  surely  should  be  grate¬ 
ful  enough  Avhen  eating  this  succulent 
“coAv  salad”  to  do  their  A’ery  best  for  the 
weeder  Avoman. 

War  Belief. — Every  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  through  the  Summer  I  have  re¬ 
served  for  the  young  girls  of  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  who  meet  at  our  house  to  knit 
and  seAV  for  soldiers  and  Belgian  babies. 
They  call  themseh^es  the  War  Relief 
Girls,  and  Avhen  school  commences  I  hope 
the  teacher  Avill  form  a  .lunior  Red  Cross 
branch  in  our  district.  My  girls  greatly 
enjoy  their  helpful  dutie.s.  They  have 
made  a  quantity  of  manila  paper  scrap¬ 
books  seven  by  nine  inches,  and  in  them 
neatly  pasted  gay  pictures,  cartoons  and 
“jokes.”  These  scrap-books  are  one  of 
the  fcAV  things  in  demand  noAV  at  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  enjoyment  of  convales¬ 
cent  hospital  soldiers.  The  guiuwipos. 
fracture  pilloAvs,  etc.,  are  not  desired  any 
longer,  as  transportation  space  is  at  sucli 
a  premium.  War  “stuf!’,’’  Kaiser  .jokes, 
and  the  like,  are  taboo  in  these  books, 
we  are  reminded.  My  girls  are  noAV  in¬ 
dustriously  scAving  on  a  Belgian  baby 
layette  of  daisy  cloth.  They  are  also 
knitting  a  large  hospital  afghan  of  bits 
of  left-over  Avorsteds  Avhich  are  mainly 
don.'ited  by  relatiA’es  and  friends.  These 
.-ifghan  blocks  are  knit  six  inche.s  square 
and  there  are  90  squares  required  for  th(> 
larger  size.  These  are  .set  together  Avith 


A  Chinese  Shoemaker.  See  page  1012 


black  or  white  crocheted  yarn.  We  are 
talking  of  taking  our  afghan  to  the 
county  fair  this  Fall,  and  the  girls  are 
(Continued  on  page  1012) 


Value  and  Service  Without  Excess  Cost 

Wearin§Apparel  ^Quality  Shoes 


A  Fashionable  Coat 
in  Every  Detail 

3X155— YOU  WILL  FIND  THIS 

exceedingly  beautiful  coat  a  Marvel 
of  Value.  It  is  made  of  handsome 
Velour  Plush.  Richly  trimmed  with 
Kerami  Fur  Cloth.  Designed  with  a 
becoming  collar,  two  slot  pockets  and 
an  all-around  belt.  Lined  throughout 
with  serviceable  Sateen  lining. 
COLORS:  Black,  brown  or  Bur¬ 
gundy.  S  I  Z  1C  S  :  34  to  46  bust 
measure.  LENGTH:  1 QQ 

48  inches .  »l>14-.»0 


Perry  DameS. 


The  Handsome  Garments  here  shown  are  only  a  few  of  the 
Wonderful  Values  ^contained  in  Perry,  Dame  &  Company’s  new 
Fall  and  Winter  19L8  Catalog  of  Wearing  Apparel  and  Quality  Shoes 
for  Women  and  Children. 

You  will  find  this  Catalog  complete 
with  many  other  Styles  and  Values 
just  as  Attractive. 

The  Perry-Dame  Catalog  will 
prove  itself  one  of  the  most  interest-  | 
ing  Style  books  ever  published.  ,  '  *'"9^  / 

It  is  ready  now  and  will  I 

be  sent  to  you  upon  A 

request.  |:k  /  '■ 

Don’t  buy  wearing  A 

apparel  for  women  //v? 
and  children  of  any 
kind  anywhere  be- 
fore  you  see  this 


New  YonK  Styies 
Fall  andWsnter 
ifttS  -  a9iS>  /  ■  i 


This  Style  Book 
of  Wonderful 
Values  is  FREE 

Send  a  Post  Card  for 
it  today  and  it  will 
be  sent  you  at  once 

^  FREE 


\  Perry,  Dame 
\  &  Company 
; I  is  the 
P,  Mail  Order 
(i  House 

V'' '/  'y\ 

Ip  that  Pays 
»  all  Delivery 
I®  Charges  on 
Everything 

I®  ""Every- 
I®  where 


1X267 

SERGE 


3X155 


r  Perry-  ^ 
Dame  V 
Catalog  ' 
Contains  a 
Complete  |  j 
Department 
Devoted  to 
the  Women 
Who 
Require 
the  Larger 
Sizes 


This  Dress  is  Not  Only  Smart 
But  Practical 

IX  267 -A  SERVICEABLE  SEMI- 
TAILORED  MODEL-  Developed  in  Cot¬ 
ton  Serge.  Designed  on  simple  and  be¬ 
coming  lines.  Made  with  sailor  collar. 
Chic  belt.  Attractively  trimmed  with  em¬ 
broidery  and  buttons.  Made  for  Women 
and  Misses.  COLOR:  Navy  only, 
SIZES  :  34  to  46  bust  measure  aq  n  j- 
and  14  to  20  years . 

A  Beautiful  Afternoon  Frock 

1X201— THIS  REMARKABLY  AT- 
TRACTIVE  FROCK  IS  OF  SILK 
TAFFETA.  It  has  rich,  soft  Silk  Georgette 
Crepesleeves, beautiful  Hand  Embroidery, 
attractive  sash  belt  and  Silk  Tafleta  collar 
and  cuffs.  The  color  is  navy  blue  with 
Copenhagen  blue  collar,  cuffs  and  em¬ 
broidery.  This  dress  comes  in  sizes  14  to 
20  years  for  Misses  and  Small  Women 
A  value  that  cannot  be  equalled  QR 
a  ywhere .  Jp0«»/0 


VELOUR 

PLUSH 


A  Beautiful  High-Cut  Boot 

6X363-THIS  BOOT  IS  9  INCHES  HIGH 

It  is  fashioned  on  graceful  lines.  Made  with 
Battleship  Grey  Kid  Leather  vamp.  Selected 
Grey  Cloth  top.  Louis  heel.  Smart  recede 
toe.  New  shield  perforated  toe.  bl/.b.b : 
214  to  8.  WIDTHS  :  C.  D  and  5Q 

6X3 6 4-SAME  STYLE  SHOE  AS  6X363 

made  with  soft  Havana  Brown  Kid  leather 
vamp  and  handsome  selected  Brown  Cmm 

top.  SIZES:  2^  to  8.  WIDTHS  :  <tq_C0 


1X201 


SILK 

TAFFETA 


6X363 


160  East  32nd  Street 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


AVKr.coMK  SouM)S. — The  Parson  begins 
tills  midsummer  letter  to  the  sound  of 
much  music.  First  of  all,  there  is  “Sit” 
]>laying  the  graiihoiihonc  to  the  little 
(Mmrlesie  Boy.  She  has  wheeled  him  up 
right  in  front  of  it  and  is  giving  him  a 
tremendous  dose  of  dance  music,  such  as 
tlie  Par.son  puts  on  down  in  the  .school- 
houses.  It  is  all  she  can  do  to  wind  the 
thing  up,  but  she  manages  to  keep  it  go¬ 
ing  after  a  fashion.  The  record  generally 
clo.ses  with  a  terrilile,  dying  gasp,  but 
neitlier  of  them  mind  little  things  like 
that.  Charlesie  Boy  has  his  Daddy’s  watch 
<diain,  which  helps  fuit  wonderfully.  And 
thus  do  these  two  little  ones  play  together 
for  hours. 

A  I.iTTi.K  ISIoTiiKK. — The  Parson  loves 
to  watch  this  little  girl  of  five  acting  as 
little  mother  to  the  baby.  What  schemes 
she  will  devise  to  amuse*  him  and  how  she 
will  watch  him  and  stick  by  him!  What 
a  thing  it  is  for  hei*  to  have  him  here  in 
our  family !  Yes,  and  for  all  of  them. 

•  How  often  Moms  .says,  “Do  you  know  all 
our  children  are  just  lovely  with  the 
baby?”  And  they  are.  How  they  do  love 
him.  And  how  mad  this  “broken  no.se” 
talk  makes  us.  As  though  anyone  was  to 
be  shoved  aside  when  a  new*  one  comes. 

Fvk.v  the  Oldest. — Fven  the  oldest 
boy,  ready  for  high  .school,  is  lovely  wdtli 
him.  He  is  all  taken  up  wdth  him.  His 
mother  w'ould  rather  have  him  to  take 
care  of  him  w'hen  she  is  busy  than  any  of 
the  others.  He  Ciui  always  niiike  him 
laugh.  We  w'ent  up  today  to  h.ave  the 
b.'iby's  picture  taken,  and  he  was  a  regu¬ 
lar  "old  .sobersides.  Didn’t  want  to  smile 
(‘ven,  ;uid  w'e  said  all  the  time,  “If  only 
Shelley  were  here!”  Fvery  morning  the 
children  have  to  tile  in  as  they  are  ready 
to  come  down,  to  see  him.  If  it  is  not 
too  late  each  one  has  to  stop  and  play 
with  him  a  w'hile.  He  looks  for  them  and 
talks  and  coos  to  them.  \Vhat  a  training 
this  is  for  them  in  all  th(*ir  aft<‘r  years! 

Boon  llEi.r. — The  boys  have  been  such 
good  boys  to  hel))  this  Summer.  The  Par¬ 
son  works  with  them  wln-n  he  can  and 
does  not  ask  them  to  do  things  too  hard 
or  for  too  long  a  time.  This  is  a  great 
thing  with  boys,  let  them  go  from  one 
work  to  another.  '^I’hen  there  is  the  dam 
in  the  brook.  The  Par.son  shows  just  as 
much  interest  in  this  ns  the  boys;  he 
helps  with  is  just  as  much  as  though  it 
w:is  the  best  crop  on  the  farm— and  per¬ 
haps  it  is.  “Won’t  you  go  wifii  us?”  is 
the  question  every  day.  iind  the  Parson 
is  g<“tting  more  sw’imming  than  he  has 
Imd  for  ye.-irs!  How*  proud  the  boys  are 
of  this  pond  when  the  city  schoolmates 
come  Avandering  out.  They  always  stoj) 
!uid  go  in  for  a  w'hile  w’ith  their  comi)any. 
’I'hey  have  fix<‘d  up  iin  unused  henhouse 
for  a  bathhouse  and  it  makes  a  good  one. 

Titat  Bicycle. — It  is  amazing  how  a 
boy  longs  for  a  wheel  when  he  gets  about 
l.‘{ dr  14.  The  oldest  boy  has  wanted  one 
so  much.  He  .saved  tip  the  money  he  gets 
for  taking  care  of  the  cows  and  got  one 
the  other  day.  How'  much  it  seems  to 
mean  to  him  !  His  mind  is  on  that  wheel 
all  the  time  .at  his  work.  He  feels  him¬ 
self  gliding  along  the  road  to  .school.  He 
sees  the  other  boys  looking  at  it  and  he 
does  not  mind  his  work. 

The  Paumek’.s  (^hanoe. — The  great 
thing  that  puts  farming  Vay  and  above 
every  ot.her  occujiation  has  at  last  been 
settled  in  the  mind  of  the  Pastoral  I’ar- 
son.  If  keeps  the  boy  and  his  father  to¬ 
gether.  They  can  w'ork  together,  talk  to- 
getlier,  plan  together,  go  fishing  together, 
make  dams  and  go  swimming  together. 
How'  peojile  go  off  so,  leaving  their  child 
or  children  at  home  or  at  the  neighbors, 
is  a  thing  that  l\Irs.  Parson  or  the  Parson 
<*nnnot  understand.  Here  is  a  couple 
that  goes  off  to  the  White  Mountains  on 
a  long  auto  trip  , leaving  their  12-year-old 
boy  at  a  grandmother’s  while  gone ! 

WuEUEAnoTiTS  ITnknown.  —  All  day 
long  that  is  a  term  that  w'ould  apply  to 
so  many  boys.  They  go  off  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  like  as  not  do  not  even  show  up 
for  dinner.  Sw'imming,  heaven  know'.s 
where,  and  staying  in  the  water  as  long 
as  they  like.  Here  comes  a  man  out  to 
go  sw'imming  in  the  big  pond  on  the  bill. 
His  boy,  12,  is  off  swimming  with  the 
gang  down  in  the  river.  If  the  boy  is 
home  late,  the  Pai'.son  can  hear  trouble 
afloat  and  perhaps  a  blow*  or  two.  Thus 
tin*  boy  and  his  father  begin  to  grow 
apart— ^more  likely  the  beginning  was 
long  ago.  On  the  Vermont  trip  we  had 
to  leave  Shelley  behind  to  look  after  the 
farm,  but  how  we  missed  him.  At  every 
lurn,  there  w'as  something  the  Par.sjm 
wanted  to  say  to  him  and  to  show  him 
and  to  talk  over  w’ith  him.  It  was  the 
one  drawback  of  the  trip — that  w’e  could 
not  have  the  whole  five  with  ns  all  the 
t  ime. 

Pauentr  Oo  Alone. — Aw’hlle  ago,  the 
Par.son  found  a  city  boy  ’way  down  with 
bis  graTidfolks  on  a  farm.  He  tolls  me 
his  father  and  mother  are  guests  of  a  rich 
man  of  the  city  in  their  big  car  for  a 


mountain  trij)  of  two  weeks.  Another 
t'lummer  this  same  boy  is  camping  with 
other  boys,  and  no  ohb'r  jjerson  with 
them,  Avhile  his  father  and  mother  are  off 
by  themselves.  I'he  (Jood  Books  si)ejiks 
about  turning  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to 
the  children.  To  tluTik  that  such  a  thing 
should  be  needed,  and  yet  wheu  it  was 
needed  more ! 

1 1  ELI*  Him. — The  Par.son  once  saw  a 
woman  in  utter  despair  as  she  tried  in 
vain  to  get  a  v<‘ry  small  boy  to  come  into 
the  hou.se  from  the  street  for  his  su|)per. 
She  coaxed  and  jileaded  and  begged  and 
bribed  and  made  all  manner  of  promises 
that  she  luul  no  id<*a  of  k<‘e])ing  (ami  the 
boy  knew  it).  Still  he  would  not  budge. 
I  suppose  he  got  hungry  at  last  and  went 


in.  Had  she  just  taken  the  boy  by  the 
collar  and  helped  him  along  in  so  (piick 
that  it  W'ould  have  b(*en  far  more  comfort¬ 
able  to  have  come  of  his  own  accord,  .she 
W'ould  have  to  speak  but  once  the  next 
time. 

Other  Mt'Sio. — But  the  Parson  siioke 
at  the  start  about  w'riting  to  the  time  of 
two  kinds  of  music.  The  other  kind  is 
the  most  w'elcome  patter  of  raindrops  on 
the  roof.  Things  were  getting  so  dry 
here.  Corn  and  jiotatoes  were  both  feel¬ 
ing  the  w'ant  of  rain  keenly.  Pastures 
W'ere  drying  up  and  lawn  turning  brown. 
But  on  this,  next  the  last  day  of  .Tuly,  a 
fine  rain  has  come,  and  the  ground  is  be¬ 
ing  soaked  w'ay  dow'ii.  We  had  our  first 
sw(‘et  corn  yesterday  and  now*  w'e  will 
have  it  twice  a  day.  How  good  it  tasted. 
While  there  are  beans  large  enough  for 
succotash  they  ought  to  grow  a  little 
more,  and  the  boys  will  have  to  w'ait.  The 
potato  croi)  is  jioor  at  best,  and  the  lice 
and  blight  are  both  at  w'ork.  The  Par¬ 
son’s  seemed  to  have  escai)ed  better  than 
most  patches,  and  the  boys  will  probably 
have  plenty  to  eat  if  they  do  not  rot.  We 
are  putting  in  Yellow'  Blobe  turnips 
everywhere  w'C  can,  both  for  ourselves  and 
late  feed  for  the  cow'S. 

The  Oat.S.- — .\fter  raising  oats  for  five 
years  and  advising  everybody  else  to 
raise  oats,  the  Parson  w'ill  (piit  them  once 
and  for  all  unless  for  green  feed  for  the 
cows  or  for  hay,  cut  in  milk.  Oats,  like 
many  things.  esiK'cially  small  gi'ains.  are 
Very  w'ell  for  the  farmer  who  has  a 
thrasher  and  i>ower  and  help  to  run  them. 
But  it  does  not  pay  a  small  farmer  to 
stock  up  with  too  much  exix'iisive  machin¬ 
ery  that  he  will  use  but  little  and  let  rust 
out.  It  must  be  housed,  too,  all  the  time, 
often  at  the  expense  of  the  w'agon  and 
hor.se  rake.  Hitherto  W'e  have  been  able 
to  get  hold  of  a  lU'ighbor  w'ho  w'ould  come 
and  reap  grain  and  help  about  thrashing, 
but  this  year  all  is  dilTerent  and  helj)  is 
likely  to  be  this  way  for  some  time,  ’rime 
can  be  better  spent  tban  pounding  out 


grain  with  a  flail  and  winnow'ing  by  hand. 
Better  raise  good  hay  that  the  horse  cau 
mow  and  rake  and  the  boys  help  put  in 
the  barn.  What  seeding  dow'ii  in  corn  we 
have  tried  has  w'orked  out  fully  as  well 
as  seeding  in  the  oats. 

Working  Sundays. — ’The  Parson  h.as 
just  been  reading  an  editorial  in  a  farm 
paper  greatly  praising  the  action  of  some 
conference  of  minister.s  out  West  because 
they  approved  of  farmers  working  on  Sun¬ 
day.  No  one  could  iios.sibly  be  more  lib¬ 
eral  in  view  of  Sunday  than  the  Par.son, 
and  he  has  often  found  himself  in  hot 
water  because  of  the  things  he  does  and 
allows,  but  he  draws  the  line  on  Sunday 
work,  even  in  w'ar  time.  Let  the  farmer 
jilay  if  he  wants,  let  him  go  off  in  his  car, 
jiitlier  than  w'ork.  Can’t  .stand  it.  In 
tin*  first  j)lace  he  cannot  stand  it  without 
getting  as  cro.ss  as  a  bear  around  the 
liouse  and  blue  over  everything.  No  one 
has  ever  yet  stood  w'orking  all  the  time 
seven  days  a  week  Avith  farmers’  hours  at 
that.  It  is  the  families  of  these  e\'er- 
lastiiT  driA'crs  that  get  it.  If  the  man 


Avorks  just  the  same  Sundslys  it  mi'ans 
Iierpetual  dig  ami  grind  for  the  Avomen 
folks. 

’The  Boy  and  (Jirl. — How  this  Avorking 
Sunday  all  day  Avill  helj)  keep  the  boy  and 
girl  on  the  farm!  Do  the  city  folks  Avork 
Sunday?  Do  the  munitions  factories  Avork 
Sunday,  or  even  Saturday  afternoon? 
How  many  hours  a  day  do  tlu'.v  w'ork 
compared  Avith  the  farmer?  How  it  w'ill 
make  the  boy  as  he  sAvelters  up  under  the 
roof  mowing  aAvay  hay  and  the  girl  as  .she 
rides  the  horse  rake  in  the  boiling  sun  to 
the  music  of  a  perfect  stream  of  autos  of 
city  folks  aAvay  to  the  shore  for  the  day, 
love  the  <dd  farm  ! 

Closing  the  Chihich. — ’I’lie  country 
churches  are  not  too  crowded  as  it  is. 
Admitting  their  many  shortcomings,  do 
the  country  people  really  Avant  to  nail  up 
the  Avindow's  and  doors?  Ministers  are 
getting  scarcer  an.vAvay,  and  those  who 
Avill  preach  to  empty  pcAvs  are  scarcer 
still,  and  money  or  no  money,  they  Avill 
not  stick  if  the  men  folks  don’t  come. 
War  or  no  Avar.  Avhen  once  the  churches 
are  clo.sed  and  the  minister  gone  and  the 
ju'operty  run  doAvn.  Avhen  Avill  they  be 
likely  to  open  again? 

Needed  Noav. — When  Avere  the  churches 
ever  more  needed  than  noAV?  Who  is  do¬ 
ing  more  to  keeii  up  the  morale  and  cheer 
of  the  people  Avith  tlu'ir  best  over  there 
than  are  the.  ministers?  And  whatever 
lime  has  there  been  Avhen  the  peoi)le, 
rushed  and  Avorried  all  the  Aveek,  need 
more  to  sit  for  a  little  while  in  the  espe¬ 
cial  jiresence  of  (}<>d  and  hear  the  changes 
and  chances  of  this  mortal  life  given  a 
Christian  interpretation  and  a  religious 
meaning?  Yes.  as  a  iiarson  Avho  <'an  live 
Avithout  i»reaching  and  a  farmer  Avho  al- 
w'ays  has  undone  jobs  staring  hiin  in  the 
face,  the  Parson  advises  his  good  friends  to 
think  tAvice  befori*  they  hitch  the  old  mare 
to  tlie  lumlx'r  box  AA'agon  instead  of  tbe 
tAvo-s('ater  and  mother  to  her  apron  and 
the  hired  man’s  dinner  imsteud  of  her  best 
dress  and  a  hymn  book. 


August  24,  1918 

A  LaW'N  Party. — The  Parson  had  a 
real  laAvn  party  the  other  night.  It  Avas 
really  the  best  one  of  the  .season.  We 
loaded  in  tAvo  big  freezers  of  ice  cream 
and  some  graphophone  records  and  headed 
for  the  County  Home  for  Children.  Such 
excitement  as  Avhen  Ave  drove  into  the 
yard !  ’The  (!5  children  all  sat  round  on 
the  grass  and  had  their  big  saucer  of 
cream,  then  Ave  had  games.  After  the 
games  the  Parson  told  stories  and  then 
there  w'ere  tAvo  more  helps  of  ice  cream 
all  round.  ’I'lien  the  children  sang  and 
spoke  pieces  Avith  great  credit.  When  Ave 
started  home  Avith  the  old  car  aa'C  kncAV  it 
Avas  the  best  iiarty  Ave  had  had  .so  far  this 
Summer. 

'Fhe  Bady  Ag.ain. — We  have  never  en¬ 
joyed  any  of  the  babies  as  much  as  this 


T/iC  Parson^s  Happy  Baity 

one.  One  thing  is  that  he  is  not  brought 
uj)  by  these  innumerable  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  that  nurses  and  doctors  get  up. 
especially  those  Avho  never  had  a  child  of 
their  oavii.  Moms  has  been  .so  distres.sed 
lately  about  a  baby  that  had  to  be  kejit 
in  a  hosi)ital  aAA'ay  from  its  own  mother 
becau.se  they  said  its  mother  couldn’t  put 
up  its  fo(xl.  ’Fhe  chief  ingredient  of  this 
f<xxl  Avas  said  to  be  Avhey  !  ’Fhe  baby  got 
infected  in  tin*  hospital  and  Avas  carried 
off  to  the  mountains,  still  by  high-salarii'd 
nurs<*s.  AA'here  it  never  Avas  rocked  or 
never  was  loved  or  never  Avas  fed  but 
once  in  tAvo  hours  and  never  liA'ed  but  a 
feAv  Avei'ks !  ’Fhey  brought  it  back  and 
gave  it  to  its  mother — dead. 

]\IusTN’'r  ’Fouch  ’Fhem. — A  city  daugh- 
ter-in-luAV  has  been  A'isiting  one  of  the 
I’ar.son’s  parishioners.  She  has  tAVO  fine 
little  children.  ’Fhis  good  old-fashion(*d 
grandmother  had  counted  the  days  and 
hours  tilt  these  children  came.  Hoav  she 
rushed  out  Avith  op<‘u  arms,  to  take  the 
baby.  Alack  the  day!  Avhat  a  mistake! 
Six*  Avas  coolly  informed  that  they  did  not 
hold  babies  any  more  noAV.  It  Avas  not 
the  Avay.^  ’Fhey  must  noA'cr  be  rocked 
either.  No  matter  if  they  cry  their  heads 
off  and  get  all  Avrought  up  and  nerved  uj), 
they  must  not  be  fi'd  except  by  a  W.alt- 
ham.  A  i-lock  knoAVS  a  great  deal  Ix'tter 
Avhen  a  bab.v  is  hungry  than  the  baby 
does.  If  a  nursing  baliy  like  Bhailesie 
Boy  drops  off  to  sleep  Avith  only  a  drop 
or  tAvo  he  must  have  no  more  for  tw'o 
hours  or  Avhati'ver  time  some  book  says. 
’Fhe  Parson  has  alw'ays  marvi'lbd  to  si'o 
boAV  much  more  schoolmarms  knoAV  about 
children  than  mothers  Avho  have  brought 
up  from  five  to  a  dozen.  And  noAV  these 
blessed  .sjunsters  go  to  a  university  and 
sit  doAvn  in  the  forenoon  and  Avrite  rules 
telling  boAV  to  extract  the  cube  root  of  .a 
improper  fraction  and  in  the  afternoon 
they  make  uj)  regulations  shoAving  hoAV  to 
extract  all  the  feeling  and  affection  out 
of  a  baby.  .lust  think  of  letting  a  baby 
nurse  along  and  coo  along  and  doze  along 
and  look  up  and  smile  along  an  I  the 
niother  sing  along  and  hug  along  and  kiss 
bis  chubby  hands  along  and  rock  along 
through  the  short  and  bb'ssed  nursing 
times  of  the  long  and  busy  day.  Hoav 
much  better  to  shake  him  and  tease  him 
and  pinch  him  and  yell  at  him  and  make 
Iiim  get  his  fill  as  (|uick  as  he  can  and 
then  luit  him  aAvay  upstairs  in  a  p'.tent 
crib  to  shed  his  last  tear  in  his  Aveeping 
and  sob  himself  at  last  into  a  Aveary  and 
fitful  sleep. 

’The  Bre.vt  Thing. — Even  as  the  Par¬ 
son  is  Avriting.  the  children  appear  one  by 
one  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  “Will  you 
come  up.  Papa?  Will  you  come  up  a  lit¬ 
tle  Avhile?”  And  .so  the  Parson  leaA'es  go 
the  old  typoAvriter  and  goes  up  for  a  Avhile 
and  together  Ave  lie  on  the  open  baek 
porch  and  talk  and  muse  and  count  the 
stars  till  the  last  is  fa.st  asleep  and  the 
Parson  tli»toes  doAvn  again  to  punish  the 
old  machine  some  more.  Ix'arning  is 
great  and  beauty  is  great  and  money  cau 
do  great  things,  but  infinitely  greater  it 
is  to  be  Avith  these  little  ones  and  to  be 
of  fhem  and  to  feed  and  foster  the  Ioa'O 
and  affection  that  is  there  more  and  more. 


Two  Helpful  Hints 

Some  of  The  B.  N.-Y.  family  might  find 
the  folloAving  useful : 

1.  Eight  or  ten  grains  of  uncooked  rice 
in  the  salt  shaker  AA’ill  prevent  clogging 
and  alloAV  salt  to  run  frei'ly.  It  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  change  the  rice  each  time  you 
fill  the  shaker. 

2.  To  remove  the  Tioisonous  green  (ver¬ 

digris)  from  Avater  faucets  or  other  metal, 
use  cloth  Avet  w'ith  gasoline.  ’Fliis  acts 
instantly  and  recpiires  no  bard  rubbing. 
Nei'dless  to  add — don’t  use  lighted  match 
to  inspect  fhe  job.  r.  d. 
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Wau  Ecoxojiies. — Economy  in  di-oss 
(loos  not  moan  wearing  ugly  or  unbecom¬ 
ing  clothes;  it  moans  making  the  host  of 
what  we  have  and  buying  with  thought 
and  discrimination.  Most  of  our  women, 
both  young  and  old,  have  much  reason 
for  anxiety  now,  but  long  faces  and  un¬ 
becoming  clothe.s  will  not  help  the  sons 
and  brothers  in  olive  drab;  and  it  seems 
a  part  of  our  duty  to  look  as  well  and 
cheerful  as  possibh*.  In  buying  new  ma¬ 
terials  one  should  stick  to  stiindard  col¬ 
ors;  dy(‘s  arc'  uncertain,  and  most  dealers 
decline  to  guarantee  them,  and  it 
almost  imjxissible  to  nmtch  odd 
usual  shades.  Standaial  colors 
lessen  manufacturing  expenses 
and  release  labor  for  other  lines. 

During  this  >Summer  diirk  blue 
and  black  have  been  so  much 
worn  in  New  York  that  they 
have  seenu'd  lik('  a  universal 
uniform ;  they  are  becoming  to 
most  womc'D,  and  can  be  varied 
to  an  unending  degree  by  col¬ 
ored  trimming.  Shades  of 
brown,  ranging  from  bronx.e  to 
taup('.  are  next  in  favor,  and 
an'  likoly  to  be  ('spc'cially  po))- 
ular  next  Winter.  All  the  new 
di'essc's  show  longer  skirts,  most 
of  them  ankh'  h'ligth.  or  Just 
above  the  ankle,  and  are  much 
narrower,  so  that  the  pn'vailing 
outline  is  straight  ami  slim. 

Black  Sati.x. — In  the  first 
illustration,  the  dn'ss  iit  the 
left  is  black  satin,  combined 
with  (ic'orgette  crepe.  The 
straight,  narrow  satin  .skirt  has 
a  gatlu'red  tunic  oi)en  in  tlu' 
front ;  the  upja'r  part  of  this  is 
made  of  the  creja'.  the  deep  hem 
l)('low  the  tidmming  b('ing  of 
satin.  The  band  of  trimming 
is  dull  tc'rrii-cottii  r('d  wool  ('in- 
broidery  in  a  simple  block  de¬ 
sign  ;  this  band  would  jilso  be 
attractive'  djirnc'd  in  two  colors. 

The  slec'Vf'h'ss  waist  with  large 
arinholes  is  of  satin,  cut  S(piare 
(piite  low  in  front,  with  a 
white  organdie  tucker  closing  it 
to  a  V  shajee;  the  collar,  foldc'cl 
down  .'it  ('ach  side  to  the  girdle, 
is  of  crepe  with  a  fold  of  satin, 
and  forms  ii  d('('p  .sailor  collar 
at  the  back.  The  (b'orgette 

sl('('ves  are  a  shjipe,  now  very  popular, 
that  \ye  have  illustrated  Ix'fore,  and  liave 
a  satin  cuff  and  a  border  of  wool  em¬ 
broidery.  The  satin  girdle  is  a  novel 
one,  being  folded  around  the  waist,  then 
bi'ought  low  around  one  side,  where  it  is 
knotted  to  form  sa.s-h  ends.  The  sash  is 
finislu'd  with  black  silk  fringe,  which 
hangs  below  the  edge  of  the  skirt.  This 
looks  accidentiil,  but  is  a  an  idea  fre- 
•luently  .seen  now,  the  edge  of  a  i)anel 
or  sash  extending  below  the  hem.  This 
is  an  attractive  Fall  dress,  to  be  worn 
later  with  !i  fur  .scarf,  while  it  could  be 
worn  under  a  separate  coat  all  Winter, 
and  although  simple,  (he  elTect  is  (piite 
dressy.  'I'he  hat  is  a  broad  shape  covc'red 
with  black  (Ji'orgette  and  trimmed  witli 
burnt  featlu'r.s. 

Bi.rio  .lEusKY  Cloth. — Another  stand¬ 


tended  in  tlie  skirt,  giving  the  effect  of 
a  continuous  trimming.  There  is  a  plain 
collar  of  the  Jersa'y  cloth  ;  the  long,  tight 
sl('('ves  are  finislu'd  at  the  wrist  with  a 
fold  of  rose-color('(l  cloth  and  a  row  of 
buttons.  Old  rose  is  a  favorite  color  to 
combine  with  a  dark  blue,  and  the  elVect 
given  here  is  ('specially  good.  The  girdle 
is  of  dark  blue  gi'osgrain  ribbon,  tied 
in  a  flat  bow  in  tlu'  back'.  Thi.s  dress, 
like  the  black  satin,  is  a  style  that  will 
b('  useful  for  I'all  wear,  and  also  for 
Winter.  The  hat  is  a  rose-colored  sport 
shape,  cmbroidi'red  in  dark  Iiliu'.  worn 
with  a  dark  blue  veil.  Draped  veils  are 


Blouse  and  and  Tico  Juvenile  Modes 


ard  model  is  shown  in  tlu'  figure  at  the 
right.  This  is  dark  blue  silk  jersey  cloth; 
the  skirt  and  waist  are  joiiu'd  at  the 
girdle,  but  give  the  elTect  of  a  one-pi(*ce 
dress.  The  two-piece  skirt  is  (piite  plain, 
but  the  back  breadth  is  gathered  into 
the  seam  for  a  short  space  at  the  bottom, 
giving  a  little  fullm'ss.  the  skirt  being 
narrow  and  nearly  ankle  length.  There 
are  15  small  dark  blue  buttons  on  ('ach 
side  seam  at  the  bottom.  The  wai.st  is 
perfectly  plain,  but  has  a  v('st('e  and  two 
panels  let  in  of  old  ro.s('  silk  embroidered 
in  blue.  The  vestee  and  panels  are  ex¬ 


Useful  Fall  and  Winier  Gowns 

much  in  vogue  this  Sumnu'r.  dark  blue 
being  a  specially  popular  coloi'.  A  fa¬ 
vorite  style  is  a  plain  or  fancy  lu't  having 
a  deep  border  of  chifVon  (iiat  givi's  a 
Imrem  ('llVct  by  obscuring  the  lower  jiart 
of  the  fac('.  Such  v('ils  an'  much  worn 
with  small  to(iues,  and  also  with  the  [lop- 
ular  saihjr  hats.  V('ils  of  this  tyjie  in 
shade.s  of  brown  and  green  are  shown 
among  Fall  styles. 

Sei'AUATK  W.m.sts. — In  the  second  jiic- 
ture  the  figure  at  the  left  shows  an  at¬ 
tractive  tailored  blouse,  very  desirable  for 
high  school,  college  or  busim'ss,  as  w('ll 
as  general  wear.  It  is  nmde  as  plainly 
as  a  man’.s  shirt,  having  in  front  three 
(hit  i)leats  on  either  side  of  the  cl(;)sing, 
being  fasteiu'd  with  plain  pearl  buttons, 
riu'  smart  feature  of  this  blouse  is  the 
high  black  .satin  stock  with  a  narrow 
white  roll  collar  at  the  top. 
This  stock  is  cut  in  two  sec¬ 
tions,  the  tab  being  cut  in  one 
with  the  collar  .section.  It  is 
fastened  invisibly  in  fi'ont,  the 
clo.'^ing  bi'ing  finished  with  three 
white  pearl  buttons.  The  tabs 
of  the  stock  are  finished  at  the 
end  with  three  black  silk  balls 
hanging  from  cords.  The  long 
sle('V('s  have  a  black  satin  cuff 
buttoning  tightly  and  finished 
with  a  white  turn-over  at  the 
wrist,  'riu'  stock  and  cufTs  are 
I'cmovable  for  laund('ring.  The 
original  model  was  of  white 
wash  silk,  but  it  is  suitable  for 
liiK'ii,  voile,  or  any  other  waist 
inateri.'il.  The  skirt  worn  with 
it  is  of  white  wash  silk  with  a 
border  of  black  rings,  a  plain 
gathered  skirt  of  narrow  width 
with  a  folded  ‘girdle  of  the 
ringo'd  border.  The  hat  is  a 
plain  black  sailor,  with  a  folded 
band  of  white  silk  and  drape(l 
v('il.  The  plain  gathered  sep¬ 
arate  skirt  of  this  tyjie  is  very 
jiopular  in  thin  materials,  sucii 
as  organdie,  cros.s-bar  dimity 
and  voile,  and  the  model  shown 
would  b('  very  attractive  in 
border('(l  voile.  The  skirts  of 
white  cro.ss-bar  are  very  jiretty, 
and  are  among  this  season’s 
iH'wer  styles. 

A  JtTVEXiLE  Tahakd.  —  The 
child  in  the  cent('r  is  wearing  a 
(piaint  little  frock  of  orange  and 
white  check  dimity,  the  color 
the  soft  yellow  of  orange  flesh. 
Front  and  back  are  the  same,  a  striiight 
tabard  of  the  clu'ck  material,  bound  all 
around  with  a  one-inch  band  of  white  mate¬ 
rial.  The  under-arin  s('cti()n  is  of  white 
dimity  laid  in  pleats  and  burden'd  with 
the  check;  the  white  sleev('s  have  a  turn¬ 
back  cuff  of  the  check.  The  round  neck 
was  bound  with  white.  'Plus  dress,  which 
was  very  (piaint  and  pretty,  fa.stened  in¬ 
visibly  down  the  .shoulders,  so  that  it 
could  be  ojiened  to  slip  on. 

SifoCK  AXi)  Bloomeks. — 'Pile  little  girl 
at  the  right  shows  a  play  dress  that  sug¬ 
gests  a  picture  from  Mother  Goose.  It 


consists  of  a  pale  blue  percale  smock  and 
bloomers  of  old  rose  flowered  cretonne, 
with  sunbonnet  to  match.  'Phe  smock 
had  collar,  cuffs  and  pocket  flaps  of  the 
cretonne,  and  was  ratlicr  short,  so  as  to 
show  the  blooiiK'rs.  'Phis  (piaint  little 
costume  was  comfortable.  pictur('s(pie  and 
economical,  and  the  piece  bag  in  many  a 
household  would  yield  nuiti'rial  for  mak¬ 
ing  it.  An  outgrown  dress  might  give 
material  for  the  smock. 

Btjyixg  AXI)  Makixo  Over. — Any  usa¬ 
ble  remnants  of  cotton  goods  that  may 
be  purchased  at  a  r('a.S()nai)le  price  should 
be  bought  now  ;  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
a  reduction  in  price  next  yi'ar,  but  rather 
of  a  greater  scarcity.  Odd  lengths  that 
may  be  us('d  for  cbildren’s  clothes  are 
what  business  men  term  a.  “good  buy.” 
It  is  also  a  good  time  to  dye  soiled  and 
shabby  materials  that  may  save  fresh 
purchas('s.  It  is  .a  good  plan,  when  the 
dye-])()t  is  going,  to  colh'ct  odd  pieces  of 
dill'eri'iit  goods,  and  dye  them  at  the  sanu' 
time,  if  the  dye  bath  is  sullicient.  Sonu'- 
times  they  do  not  all  dye  evenly,  but  it 
often  haiipens  that  the  color  is  (piite  uni¬ 
form.  and  it  may  be  that  one  of  these 
odd  pieces  is  Just  the  thing  lu'i'di'd  in  an 
('luergency  for  trimming  or  finishing  a 
ganiK'nt.  With  the  darker  colors  it  is- 
usually  well  to  freshen  the  .shabby  ma¬ 
terial  by  following  the  original  color  (un- 
l('ss  it  is  to  be  (lyed  black)  rather  than 
trying  to  changi'  to  another  color.  In 
washing  soiled  woolen  materials  we  used 
to  pin  our  faith  to  soap  barlv,  but  now 
tlu're  are  ci'rtain  spi'cially  i)r('i)ared 
powdered  soiips  that  give  excellent  re- 
sult.s,  with  very  little  trouble. 

Standaiuu/.ei)  Dress. — Clothing  manu¬ 
facturers  ar('  now  stand.ardi/.ing  tlu'ir 
styles  to  eliminate  waste,  confining  them¬ 
selves  to  a  smaller  list,  of  models  and 
colors.  'Phe  family  dressmaker  can  fol¬ 
low  out  this  idea  to  advantage.  Among 
children’s  ready-made  wash  dress(»s  we 
usually  find  colored  ginghams,  chambrays. 
et('..  made  wifh  bloomers  to  match.  'Phis 
eliminates  petticoats,  thus  saving  launder¬ 
ing,  and  has  the  further  advantage  of 
being  both  comfortable  and  modest.  We 
should  make  (he  little  girl’s  Winter,  as 
well  as  Summer  dresses,  with  bloomers, 
and  old  woolen  materials,  washed  or  dyed, 
can  be  utilizi'd  for  this  purpose.  If  the 
house  or  the  school  is  jioorly  heated,  these 
bloomers  can  be  buttoned  to  a  woolen 
underwaist.  Among  women’s  under¬ 
garments,  there  are  some  combinations 
now  cut  on  the  straight  lines  of  men’s 
athletic  underwear,  aiul  these  would  seem 
desirable,  in  flannel  or  flannel  sub.stitutes, 
where  more  warmth  is  reipiired.  If  the 
('oming  Winter  gives  us  the  same  fiu'l 
and  weather  comlitions  as  the  last,  many 
women  will  have  to  give  up  thin  blouses 
and  gauzy  umh'rwear.  and  dress  with  a 
sensible  regard  for  the  Winter  .sea.son. 


Making  Cottage  Cheese 

Having  a  considerable  (piantity  of  skim- 
milk,  I  have  found  a  fair  demand  for 
cottage  cheese,  but  have  not  as  yet  felt 
jx'rsonally  .satisfied  that  it  is  as  good  as 
can  be  madis  even  though  T  have  follow’cd 
all  the  sugg('.stlons  that  I  have  been  able 
to  find  through  your  issues  for  a  numhi'r 
of  years.  My  produce  lacks  the  creamy 
consistency  that  the  cheese  has,  which  is 
sold  as  Philadeljihia  cream  cheese,  etc., 
even  after  I  incorporate  fresh  or  sour 
cream  with  mine.  Can  you  tell  nie  what 
is  used  in  the  commercial  product  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  results,  also  how  the  pimento 
chee.se  is  made,  snappy  cheese,  etc.?  A 
superior  product  of  cottage  clu'ese  with  a 
change  in  its  flavor  for  variety,  I  am 
sure,  would  be  a  profitable  side  line  to 
farming,  but  the  ordinary  cheese  as  sold 
locally  is  usually  complained  about  as 
being  either  “dry”  or  “crumbly,”  yet  all 
directions  state  to  drain  thoroughly. 

MRS.  II.  n. 

You  are  quite  right  that  much  of  the 
cottage  cheese  put  ou  the  market  is 
crumbly  and  dry.  'Phis  condition  is  due 
to  heating  the  curd  in  the  whey,  where 
the  heating  iiroci'.ss  is  us('d.  or  to  the  u.se 
of  too  much  rennet  where  the  rennet 
process  is  used.  Soim'times  the  milk  is 
allowed  to  set  at  too  high  a  temperature 
when  rennet  is  u.sed,  and  this  also  causes 
a  tough  curd.  'Phe  following  is  a  rule 
for  making  cottage  chei'se  that  will  be 
pliable  and  creamy  ; 

G()(k1  flavored  skim-milk  is  the  first  re¬ 
quirement.  Pasteurize  this  milk  by  heat¬ 
ing  it  in  a  vessel  of  water,  doubb'-boiler 
fashion  to  1(>5  degrees  for  15  minutes. 
Cool  milk  to  70  to  75  (h'grees  and  add 
two  teasp(X)n.s  of  sour  skim-milk  starter 
to  each  gallon  of  milk.  If  you  ('an  get 
reniK't  extract,  use  two  drops  to  each 
gallon  of  milk.  If  you  cannot  get  the 
('xtract,  get  some  Junket  tablets.  Try 
half  a  tablet  to  each  gallon  of  milk. 
Either  the  extract  or  the  tablet  must  be 
addl'd  to  half  a  cup  of  cold  water  before 
stirring  it  into  the  milk.  Now  let  the 
milk  set  for  IS  to  24  hours  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  not  to  exi'eed  75  degrees.  If  a 
smooth  curd  that  breaks  clean  of  the 
forefinger  does  not  form  in  this  time  use 
a  little  more  rennet  next  time.  'Phe  next 
step  -is  to  dump  the  curd  into  a  cheese- 
('loth  bag  to  drain.  'Pake  a  box  and 
knock  the  bottom  out  of  it  and  nail  on 
some  slats.  Put  the  bag  of  curd  in  the 
box,  place  a  board  over  the  toj)  and  put 
on  a  weight  to  make  jiressuri'.  The  po.si- 
tion  of  the  bag  of  curd  should  Ix'  changed 
oci'asionally  whih'  draining.  When  the 
curd  has  lost  wlu'y  enough  so  it  handles 
nicely  salt  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  of 
salt  to  four  pounds  of  cheese.  'Phe  cheese 
is  then  ready  to  pack. 

(Continued  ou  page  1012) 


Canning  and  Preserving 

Edition  “K”  (1918)  of  the  Ball 
Blue  Book  of  Canning  and  Preserv¬ 
ing  will  help  you  solve  the  food 
problem.  Its  82  pages  contain  the 
best,  tested  and  chosen  recipes  for 
every  fruit  and  vegetable.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  cold  pack  and  all  other 
canning  methods — plainly  and  simply. 
Tells  how  to  can  fruit  without  sugar. 
It  is  the  acknowledged  authority — • 
places  the  experience  of  the  most' 
successful  housewives  at  your  service. 

The  Ball  Blue  Book  has  never 
been  advertised  before — this  will  be 
the  only  announcement  in  this  publi¬ 
cation  this  season  because  the  supply 
is  limited.  If  you  want  your  copy, 
better  write  a  note  or  fill  in  the  coupon 
below  with  your  name  and  address— 
NOW! 

Ball  Bros.  Glass  Mf  g.  Co. 

Dept.  “E”  Muncie,  Indiana 

Enclosed  find  5c  in  stamps  for  postage  and 
mailing.  Please  send  the  Ball  Blue  Book  on 
Canning  and  Pre.scrving,  to 

Name . 

Address . 


Why  not  know 
it  now  ? 

Why  wait  till  “eating  time” 
to  lind  out  how  your  pre¬ 
serves  are  keeping?  It  will 
be  too  late  tlien  to  do  any- 
thing.  You  can  Just  as  well 
know  now — when  you  are 
jmtting  them  up  — that  eacli 
and  every  jar  will  stay  per¬ 
fect.  Yotiare  sure  of  it  wlien 
you  use 


LLCO 


|nn.Tali|l|. 


J  (EL-KO)  m 

Jumbo  KinftS 

{indorsed  bn  Good  Housekeeping  Institute) 

Wide,  tliick,  tougli  rings  of  extra  lieavy 
(piality  red  rubber.  It  is  impossible  for 
an  LLCO  Jumbo  to  weaken  or  to  let  air 
through.  Just  as  good  and  effective  after 

Steaming  iu  the 

COT. I)  PACK  Metliod. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply. 

Send  60c  (in  stamps)  for  4  dozen 

Or  SI. 50  for  13  dozen.  Fit  all  standard 
Jars.  A  dozen  gummed  labels  for  mark¬ 
ing  your  jar.s,  enclosed  free  with  each 
dozen  of  the  rings. 

Loring  Lane  Company 
39  Harrison  Street  New  York  City 

•••■■■■■■•■■■■■■•■■■■■la,,,,,,,,,,,,.,,,,,,,,,,,. 


Books  Worth  Reading 


Animal  Breeding,  Sliaw .  l..’50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1..^0 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2..W 

Cheese  Making,  Van  Slyke .  1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  t.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow .  3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen.  Well . 1  50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing . 1.50 
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AIlNutrienis  of  70  Gallons 
Milk  in  Everij  Sack  of 


live  Stock  and  Dairv 


REN 

DAIRY 


^GAUOie 
MILK  I 


^  SUCRENE  i 


pAinrFBm 

-  PfOftlA,  IIU  ^  = 


Every  100-pound  sack  of  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 
supplies  your  cow  with  161  pounds  of  protein  and 
492  pounds  of  fat  and  carbohydrates — equal  to 
the  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrates  contained  in 
nearly  600  pounds  of  whole  milk.  This 

High  Nutritive  Quality  ol 
SUCRENE  DAIRY  FEED 

18  secured  and  always  maintained  by  a  scientifically  correct 
combination  of  materials  whose  high  feeding  value  is  proven 
beyond  question  and  universally  recognized — Cottonseed 
Meal,  Corn  G^ten  Feed,  Corn  Distillers*  Dried  Grains.  Palm 
Kernel  ivleal.  Ground  and  Bolted  Grain  Screenings.  Clipped 
Oat  By-Product  for  necessary  bulk;  Pure  Cane  Molasses  for 
palatability.  aiding  digestion  and  promoting  health. 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  is  a  complete  milk  making  and  body 
maintaining  ration— no  other  grain  or  concentrates  needed  to 
increase  milk  yield.  Relished  by  all  cows;  cuts  cost  of  milk 
production:  saves  grain. 

Order  a  ton  from  your  dealer.  If  he  does  not  handle  it 
Write  us  his  name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  for  valuable  literature  on 
care  and  feeding  of  farm  animals. 

American  Milling  Co.,  Dept.  5,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Sucrene  Feeds  for  AH  Farm  Animals— 18  Years  the  Standard 


Ohlo’sHightstYield- 
log  Herd  Fed  for 
Years  on  SUCRENE 
My  herd  of  156 
registered  J  erseys 
and  same  number 
of  calves  have 
been  fed  Sucrene 
all  their  lives. 
They  are  said  to 
be  the  heaviest 
milking  herd  in 
Ohio. 

Jacob  L.  White, 
Proprietor  Spring 
Grove  Jersey 
Farm, 

Greenfield,  Ohio. 


Please  send  me  illustrated  literature 
on  f  eeds  checked  below:  (5J 

□  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

□  Sucrene  Calf  Mea  1 

□  Sucrene  Hog  Mea  I 

□  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 

□  Amco  F at  Maker  for  steers 

□  Amco  Dairy  Feed  (25%  Protein) 

Mu  Dealer's  Name . . . 

O. . . . . State . 

M'S  Name . . 

P.  O. . . . 


ABSORBIne 

*TtRADE  mark  REG.U.S.PAT.0FF. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind — an 
antiseptic  linlinent  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.F.  YOUNG.  P.O.F..  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

MINERAL'"o1lf 
HEAVE5?.r. 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guarantaod  to  olva 
aafisffactlon  or 
money  refunded 

[$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases, 
f  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  bookiet^ 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO4  461  fourth  Ave^  Pittsburg,  FM 


GET  M _ 

Milk  -  Flesh -Work  J 

Cows,  horses,  mules  or  calves  all  feel  the 
painful  sting  of  flies.  Millions  of  them,  in 
every  bam,  pasture,  barnyard.  Each  takes 
its  drop  of  blood  and  pound  of  flesh. 

The  worried  critters  can’t  produce  more 
milk,  flesh  or  work  if  the  fly  worry  is  con¬ 
stant — all  day  long. 

SO-BOS-SO 

saves  money  by  keeping  stock  quiet  and 
contented.  It’s  a  harmless,  effective  liquid 

that  rids  stock  of  fly  worry.  Sprayed  daily  on  stock  it  save* 
its  slight  cost  many  times. 

Get  it  at  any  food  dealer’s.  Call  for  it  by  name. 


Insist 


Hi 

yeare  and  backed  by  our  strontr  euarantee. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it,  write  us  for 
our  special  Trial  Offer. 

^5 

s 

The  H.  E.  Allen  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  60  Carthage,  N.Y. 

i 

Making  Butter  for  the  Navy 

The  best  is  certainly  none  too  good  for 
our  men  in  service.  The  government 
readily  sees  this  fact,  and  is  this  year 
attempting  the  task  of  supplying  the  boys 
in  the  Navy  with  the  best  grade  of  butter 
it  is  possible  to  make.  That  the  Army 
should  also  have  this  butter  is  unques¬ 
tionable,  but  the  problem  of  supplying  it 
could  not  be  tackled  this  year.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  about  O.oOO.OOO  pounds  is  to 
be  made  for  the  Navy,  and  that  about  90 
creameries  and  60  inspectors  are  engaged 
in  the  work.  The  majority  of  the  cream¬ 
eries  are  located  in  Minnesota,  Iowa  and 
California.  The  work  started  in  May  and 
June,  and  will  continue  through  the  grass 
season. 

REQUIREirE.\T.S  OF  NaVY  BftTEK. — A 
part  of  the  butter  that  is  being  made  is 
put  directly  into  storage  in  tubs,  while  a 
part  of  it  is  packed  into  5-lb.  round  tins, 
and  these  tins  are  sealed  and  packed  SO 
to  the  case  before  they  are  stored.  The 
upper  limit  for  moisture  and  salt  con¬ 
tent  for  the  tubbed  butter  is  14  per  cent 
and  0.25  per  cent,  respectively.  For  the 
tinned  butter  the  moisture  content  must 
not  be  above  13.5  per  cent.  The  salt 


cream.  So  much  sour  cream  is  delivered 
to  the  creameries  dui’ing  this  season  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  a  gathered 
cream  creamery  to  make  the  quality  Te- 
quired. 

Duties  of  the  Inspector. — 'An  in¬ 
spector  is  appointed  to  see  that  the 
above-mentioned  requirements  are  en¬ 
forced.  He  has  charge  of  from  one  to 
three  creameries,  depending  on  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  and  size  of  creameries. 
The  writer  has  two  creameries  about  two 
miles  apart.  The  daily  trip  is  made  in 
his  car.  xlt  the  start  the  inspector  must 
first  work  with  the  cream  supply,  making 
acid  tests  and  explaining  to  the  patrons 
the  need  of  bringing  sweet  cream.  At 
one  of  the  creameries  in  charge  of  the 
writer  the  cream  tested  .32  per  cent  the 
date  of  his  arrival.  In  a  week’s  time 
this  was  down  to  .2  per  cent  or  less.  An 
acid  test  must  bo  made  on  the  cretim  each 
day.  After  the  butter  is  made  the  in¬ 
spector  makes  a  moisture  and  salt  test, 
and  helps  the  buttermaker  in  any  way 
possible  to  have  the  butter  come  within 
the  requirements.  Very  few  churnings 
have  to  be  rejected  after  the  work  is 
well  nudor  way.  The  inspector  then 


Inspeciing  Butter  for  Our  Affry 


A  Buys  the  New  Butterfly 

Jls  Junior  No.  StH.  Ligrht  run- 

ning,  easy  cleaning,  close 
^  skimming,  durable.  Guaran¬ 

teed  a  lifetime  against  de¬ 
fects  in  material  and  workmanship. 

Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8 

TDIUI  Earns  its  own  cost  and  ^IZS.OOOY 
«U  UAVO  rilCC  InlHL  more  by  what  it  eavea  now  in  use' 
in  cream.  Postal  brines  Free  catalog- folder  and  “direct- from* 
factory"  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money, 

HIBAUGH-DOVEB  CO..  2171  Marshall  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 


KEEP  UVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Whert  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Easy  to  use;  efficient;  economical:  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


BVHte  for  Booh 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors, 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  III. 


test  is  the  same  as  for  the  tub  butter. 
The  butter  must  score  either  94  or  95 
points,  and  this  score  is  determined  by 
the  per  cent  of  acid  in  the  cream.  In 
order  for  the  butter  to  score  95  points 
the  cream  must  contain  not  more  than 
.234  per  cent  acid,  and  it  cannot  contain 
more  than  .27  per  cent  acid  if  it  is  to 
score  94.  The  cream  has  to  be  p,asteurized 
at  145  degrees  F.  for  25  minutes.  The 
creameries  receive  2%  cents  above  out¬ 
side  New  York  quotations  for  the  14 
per  cent  moisture  butter  that  scores  95, 
and  14  cent  less  for  that  that  scores  94. 
The  13.5  per  cent  moisture  butter  is 
beiug  obtained  in  two  different  ways.  A 
few  large  whole  milk  creameries  have 
taken  large  contracts  to  tin  the  butter 
direct  at  the  creameries.  The  price  they 
j  receive  for  this  butter  is  determined  by 
a  bid  which  is  submitted  before  the  con¬ 
tract  is  awarded.  Many  other  cream¬ 
eries  are  putting  this  class  of  butter  into 
tubs  and  sending  it  to  a  commission  house 
in  New  Y’ork  that  has  a  large  Navy  butter 
contract.  The  butter  is  tinned  from  the 
tubs  in  New  York.  The  creameries  get 
three  cents  above  top  quotations  for  but¬ 
ter  so  supplied  if  it  scores  95,  and  2% 
cents  if  it  scores  94.  The  price  is  based 
on  the  market  during  the  week  when  the 
butter  was  made  and  not  upon  date  of 
arrival. 

Keeping  Quai.ity. — Experiments  have 
proved  conclu-sively  that  butter  made 
from  pasteurized  sweet  cream  churned 
without  ripening  keeps  the  best  in  stor¬ 
age.  This  butter  will,  of  course,  be  used 
from  the  time  when  it  is  made  until  the 
next  grass  season,  hence  the  need  of  but¬ 
ter  of  good  keeping  quality.  The  cream¬ 
eries  that  are  in  a  position  to  make  this 
butter  are  comparatively  few.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  creameries  engaged  in 
this  work  get  their  hntterfat  in  the  form 
of  whole  milk  or  part  milk  and  part 


stamps  the  covers  and  sides  of  the  tubs 
with  such  information  as  the  score,  the 
churn  number,  date  and  net  weight.  The 
creameries  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  weights  when  the  butter  is  packed. 
This  gives  the  creamery  an  advantage  of 
about  a  pound  to  the  tub  over  selling  it 
through  the  ordinary  channels.  The  tub 
butter  is  packed  in  paraffined  tubs,  and 
there  is  practically  no  loss  by  shrinkage. 
The  inspectors  are  hired  by  and  the  work 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Dairy  Di¬ 
vision,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Navy  Department 
foots  the  bill. 

The  making  of  this  butter  is  proving 
an  excellent  thing  for  the  creameries,  and 
permanent  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
their  output  is  sure  to  be  the  result.  The 
boys  in  the  Navy  will  surely  be  pleased 
at  the  quality  of  the  butter  that  will  be 
served  to  them,  ii.  f.  judkins. 


Pigs.  Patriotism  and  Profit. — This 
is  the  title  of  a  little  book  by  Frederick 
C.  Minkler,  who  has  written  on  live 
stock  problems  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  Prof. 
Minkler’s  idea  in  preparing  this  little 
volume  is  to  bring  the  facts  about  pig 
culture  together  in  a  pocket  volume  and 
in  such  plain  and  easy  language  that 
anyone  can  understand  what  it  is  all 
about.  We  do  not  recall  any 
farm  matters  .so  plainly  and 
written,  or  one  packed  so  full 
There  is  less  waste  than  there 
in  cutting  up  the  carcass  of  a 
hog.  With  the  hog  everything 
except  the  tail  and  the  squeal. 


book  on 
carefully 
of  meat, 
would  be 
purebred 
is  saved 
The  book 


makes  a  good  tale  and  there  is  no  squeal. 
In  these  times  the  discussion  of  hog 
cholera  in  this  book  is  worth  the  price — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  chapters  on  feeding 


and 

The 


care.  The  book  costs  one  dollar. 
It.  N.-l'.  can  supply  it. 


At  Cobham,  a  rural  station  in  central 
Virginia,  Mr.  Bell  is  the  storekeeper.  One 
day  a  small  negro  came  into  his  store 
with  a  single  egg.  He  went  up  to  Mr. 
Bell  and  displayed  the  new-laid  egg. 
‘•Air.  Bell,  mummer  say  please,  sir,  give 
her  a  needle  for  dis  egg,” 
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LIVE  STOCK  NOTES 


Very  dry ;  new  seeding  badly  injured 
by  drought.  Hay  good ;  oats  excellent 
crop ;  many  pieces  are  thrashing  50  and 
00  bu.  to  the  acre.  A  great  deal  of  the 
corn  crop  is  late  and  small,  and  the 
drought  is  affecting  it' severely.  Unless 
we  get  rain  soon  the  corn  crop  in  this 
immediate  vicinity  is  anything  but  prom¬ 
ising.  Wheat  is  averaging  about  20  bu. 
to  the  acre.  New  Avheat.  $2.10;  hay,  out 
of  the  field,  $15 ;  milk,  test  3.5,  .$2.80  per 
cwt. ;  butter  scarce.  43c ;  eggs,  43c.  local 
store.  Pasture  dried  up  and  milk  down 
two-fifths  in  .30  days.  C.  Jl.  J. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 


The  leading  product  is  milk,  which  is 
sold  to  the  creamery.  The  farmers  are 
not  selling  anything  at  present,  as  we 
do  not  raise  any  garden  truck,  and  the 
peaches  are  a  complete  failure.  A  few 
years  ago  this  section  was  the  leading 
peach-growing  section  of  New  .Jersey 
(northern  Hunterdon  County).  The  po¬ 
tato  crop  is  a  failure,  not  over  50  per 
cent  of  last  year,  caused  by  the  blight. 
The  local  mills  are  offering  75c  bu.  for 
oats  and  $2.30  per  hundred  for  corn  ears. 
The  oat  crop  is  at  least  25  per  cent  above 
last  year,  but  the  corn  looks  bad,  caused 
by  the  dry  weather  and  the  seed  not 
“coming  up,”  and  replanting  has  put  it 
back  at  least  two  weeks.  w.  ii.  T. 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


This  is  a  great  milk  center ;  the  far¬ 
mers  are  receiving  $3.08  per  hundred  for 
4  per  cent  fat,  Avith  4c  added  or  deducted 
for  every  10  points  below  or  above  this 
standard.  Veal  calves,  lO^/^c  per  lb. ; 
eggs,  50c  per  doz. ;  wheat  is  selling  now 
at  miller’s  .$2.15  for  good  grain ;  corn  is 
bringing  around  $1.75  per  bu. ;  oats.  $1 
per  bu. ;  potatoes,  $1  a  basket.  These 
are  the  main  crops  grown  here.  The 
business  outlook  for  farmers  is,  I  think, 
very  good,  considering  the  scarcity  of 
help.  This  perhaps  is  a  great  drawback 
with  some,  not  all ;  some  have  all  the  help 
they  need  just  now.  Most  all,  I  think, 
are  pi’ospering.  Wheat  turned  out  well, 
considering  the  cold  Winter.  Oats  were 
extra  good,  better  perhaps  than  some  ever 
had ;  tall,  upstanding  and  very  well 
grained.  Corn  needs  rain  very  bad  ;  some 
looks  good,  while  most  of  it  is  not  very 
good,  bad  seed  causing  much  of  this,  I 
think.  Potatoes  are  just  moderate ;  will 
not  be  an  extra  crop,  so  much  leaf  curl 
and  blight,  but  taking  everything  all 
through,  most  all  of  the  farmers  are  doing 
well.  J.  E.  s. 

Chester  Co..  Pa. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  6 — Holsteins.  Backus  Bros,  con¬ 
signment  sale,  at  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Sept,  n — Holsteins.  Consignment  sale, 
at  Cuba  Fair.  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12 — Ayrshires.  Consignment  sale, 
at  Cuba  Fair,  Cuba,  N,  Y. 

Sept.  1 — Guernseys  and  er.seys.  Con¬ 
signment  sale,  at  Cuba  Fair,  Cuba,  N.  Y, 

Oct.  18-19 — Holsteins.  National  Dairy¬ 
men’s  sale,  Columbu.s,  O. 

Sept.  2 — Holsteins.  Benningei’’s  con¬ 
signment  sale,  Hatfield,  Pa. 


ANTI-COW  KICKER 


DELIVERED 


Money  refunded  if  not  satfsfartory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  153  Hudson  A 


SHEEP  I 


20  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams 


Wanted-Two  Good  Milk  Goats 

Write  particulars  to  Or.  ABIEL  BOWEN,  Medina,  New  York 


For  Sale-  4.Yn?OLI)  Thoroughbred  Hampshire  Ram 

bred  from  flue  stock.  Inspection  invited.  Write  to 
H.  EIjIjIS,  -  Pocantico  Hills,  New  York 


Registered  Shropshire  Ram 

Excellent  conformation.  First-class  individual. 
Price.  $50.  CRICKET  HILL  FARMS,  Kyierike,  Uleter  Co..  N.Y. 


Toggenburg  Doe 

d-yrs.-old:  excellent  milker;  $36.  Saanon  Puck  kid, 

7-mos.-old.  $10.  GEO.  W.  BERNHARDT,  Elkridge.  Md. 


SWINE 


Prolific  Berkshires 

HEKU  HEADED  BY 

Rival  Longfellow  ZOth,  No.  238095 

A  few  Gilts  and  Boars,  4  to  5  months  old, 
of  excellent  breeding  and  from  large, 
healthy  litters.  We  are  booking  orders  for 
September  pigs,  to  bo  shipped  when  8-10 
weeks  old.  Every  animal  as  represented 
or  money  refunded.  Reasonable  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

K  ARH  A  FAR  M 

Geo.  L.  Barker,  Supt.  Parksville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Spring  Boars 

and  6  and  8  weeks  old  pigs.  Booking  orders  for  Aug. 
and  Sept,  delivery.  A.  A.  SCHQFELL,  Heuveltoii,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Chester  Whites 

for  sale.  Bldgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.V. 


SWINE 

1 

For  Sale-IDTXroos 

yearling  we  ever  raised,  bred  for  .Inly.  Pall  shoats 
and  spring  pigs.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia,  Pa. 

“HAMPSHIRES” 

Most  any  apre.  Free  circular  just  out. 
Alsi>  liepistered  Guernsey  bulls,  from  tu- 
berculons-frec  herd.  LOCITHT  L.4>'  N  FaUM, 
Box  K,  Bird-ln-Hand,  Laneu.ster  Co.,  Penn. 

Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  Boar  Pigs 

Good  individn.als.  Gherry  King  and  King  Orion 
breeding.  Prices  right. 

RAMAPO  POULTRY  AND  FRUIT  FARM.  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Picfc  from  Kmderhook 
XVCg.  strain.  Mar.-Apr. 

at  R15-8i20  eaeli.  The  Duroc  typo,  and  size  and 
color.  Strong,  Healthy  stock.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write,  stamp.  ANDREW  R.  BECKER,  Schoharie.  N.Y. 


Kinderhook  Registered  DUROCS! 

A  few  J[ay  trios  $50  if  ordered  from  tliis  ad.  Gilts  due  in 
Aug.— breeding  type  from  big  stock.  One  real  2-year-old 
sow  due  in  Sept.,  long,  high,  wide,  deep,  big  litters,  raises 
’em  all,  no  CULL.  Write  for  their  breeding  and  further 
information.  KINDERHOOK  DUROC-JERSEY  ASS'N,  Kinderhook,  N.  T. 


Reg:istered  O.  I.  C.’s 

bred  sows,  young  pigs.  F.  D.  Hill,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


Reg.  O.  I.C.Plg^S  S^e°r  v%“ce 

boars  at  fair  prices.  BRUBAKER  BROS.,;Mifflintawn,  Pa. 


(PIGS  SHIPPEDC.O.D.) 

100  0.  I.  C.  and  Large  Yorkshire  Crosi.  100  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.  I.  C.  Cross.  6  weeks  old.  810  eacli. 
50  shoats,  12  weeks  old.  815  each.  Extra  Ijarge 
boned  Strechy  Huskies,  from  Large,  Qrowthy  stock. 
D.  Reeves,  -  I,exing:ton,  Mass. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

Young  boars,  open  gilts.  May  pigs.  Large,  healthy, 
prolific,  parent  stock.  Registration  certificates  fur¬ 
nished.  Victor  Farms,  BelTvaTe,  N.  Y. 


EXTRA  FINE  REGISTERED 

Chester  White  Boar  Pigs 

Six  weeks  old.  Best  breeding, from  vigorous,  heal  thy 
stock.  Now  is  tlie  time  to  buy  tlie  right  kind  of  an 
animal  for  future  use  in  your  lierd.  Price,  815 
until  Ang.  15th.  After  this,  $20  eacli. 

BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandreih,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.Y. 


Rair  Rprtelilra  Piff*  "“'^Phroval.  Shipped  C.O.D 

neg.  DerKsnirengs  d*vii»  wu.nt,  KuminK.n  mim..  p. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood: 

Letter  from  Case  E.Bnrtis, Spokane, Wasli.:  "Boar 
arrired  iti  good  condition.  I  like  his  appearance  evrg 
much."  We  shipped  anotiiev  boar  to  a  Spokane, 
Wash.,  customer  that  weighed  975  lbs.  at  two  years 
of  age.  H.  0.  &  H.  I).  lUKl’K.MUNd,  Box  15,  linnd.e,  Y. 


BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

Bred  to  farrow  in  September.  Kegietered  stock;  sired  by 
Lee  Premier’s  Kival  and  out  of  adaiigliter  of  Hopeful 
Lee  2nd,  the  Granil  Champion  who  sold  for  $1,500.  Now 
taking  orders  for  September  pigs  at  $20  Correspondence 
and  calls  invited.  LOCUST  LOUGE  FARM, 
G.  IV,  Kiietder,  LaGrungevlIle,  Uiitelieiii  County,  X.w  York 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  lireeders  witli  size  and  conformation! 
cholera  immuned; 300  head; all. ages  andsexes-.Spnng 
sow  and  boar  pigs.  Every  aniniai  just  as  repro.sent- 
ed  and  must  be  satisfactory  to  iiurchaser  or  money 
refunded.  Cat  Kock  Farm,  Westwood,  Mass. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

I  offer  some  Berkshire  Boar  pigs  that  have  Class  in 
every  line.  Also  Cliarmer’s  Champion  5th  No.  208200, 
by  Lady  Longfellow's  Champion  2nd,  No.  140749, 
and  out  of  Cliarnier’s  Bess,  No.  153136.  Send  for 
liistoric  pedigree  and  price  iind  do  not  forget  what 
the  Berkshire  Barrow  Classes  did  to  ALL  OTHER  BREEDS 
and  CROSSES  at  the  last  International  at  Chicago. 
Address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES 

I  offer  the  following  bargain  in  high-grade 
registered  Berksliire  pigs  if  sold  at  once  : 

Two  hoars,  one  year  old  lor  $45.00  each 
Four  MOWS,  three  hoar$A,  live  iiiontliH  old 

SOWS . t{i.>5.0<^  each 

BOAK8 .  80.00  each 

JOSEPH  L.  SWEET,  Coweset  Farm,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


ANEDJO  FARM 

OFFERS  A  YEARLING 


BERKSHIRE  BOAR 

with  show  record,  weighed  500  lbs.  at 
1  yr.  Also  5  mos.  old  boars  and  gilts  of 
choice  breeding.  Write  for  descriptions. 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Mgr.,  Webster,  Mass. 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 


For  Sale: — Five 
^  sons  of  Interested 
\  Prince  2d  95708. 
Out  of  Register  of 
Merit  dams.  They 
"^xare  the  kind  that 
ife"  ^spell  herd  im- 
provement. 

P^YER  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 


Thoroughbred  Jerseys 

Four  cows,  3  6-yrs.  old. 8  heifers, 2  15-mo*,  old,  2  Bull 
calves,  1  4-mos.  old.  Oxford  Lad,  St.  Lambert  and 
'Tormentor  blood.  ALBERT  BRUNING,  New  Hartford,  Conn. 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE 

Cows,  Served  Heifers,  Calves,  both  sexes.  Ad¬ 
dress  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Bor.  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.J. 


An  Exceptional  Opportunity 

To  secure  one  of  the  finest  bred  .Jersey  Cows  (Plying 
Poxy  stock)  in  this  country,  with  Bull  Calf.  Mother 
four  years  old,  Calf  three  week*.  Tested  and  pei’- 
fect  in  every  detail.  Regi.ster  number  308411.  Reply 

F.  L).  CLOVER,  Mountain  Ave.,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


saleIIwo  Reg.  Jersey  Bulls 

One  three  and  one-half  years  old;  Grandson 
of  Pogis  the  9th;  dam,  Grassland’s  Lively 
Wit.  The  other  five  years  old,  son  of  Imp. 
.Tap.  Dam,  Nora’s  Edith  Lass.  Sure  breeders. 

Ii.  G.  Forbes,  Manhasset,  Long  Island,  N.  Y_ 

Rutgers  W  aldorf  Lad,  No.  190090 

A  SPLENDID  HOLSTEIN.  BRED  BY  THE  NEW  JERSEY  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  COLLEGE,  NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J.,  DEC.  20.  1915 

Sire:  Patty  Sliarpe  ICollege  King.  Dam;  College 
King  Beauty,  with  the  record  of  15,790  pounds  of 
milk  and  595  pounds  of  fat,  which  is  equivalent 
to  744  pounds  of  butter.  Now  for  sale  at  THE 
AISOK  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.J.  Price,  8300. 


We  are  offering  a  few  Jersey  Cows 
Bred  Heifers,  Y earling  Heifers 

Heifer  and 
1  Calves 

full  line  of 
Pigs, 

10  wks.  to  5  mos. 
old.  Send  stamp 
for  Circulars. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R.Box  66,We«l  Chester,  Peona. 


HAMILTON  irDCr'VC! 
FARM  cl  iLiKiStj  1  9 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLAD.STONE,  N.  J. 


- “QUALITY” - 

For  Sale  Jen  Jersey  Heifers 

Six  of  them  bred.  Four  yearlings.  All  from 
Register  of  Merit  stock.  We  will  make  a  price 
to  anyone  wanting  the  lot.  A  grand  Bull  Calf 
to  make  a  header  for  this  herd.  Address 

E.  W.  MOSHER  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


Three  Reg.  Jersey  Bulls  For  Salo 

1  two-year,  1  one-year  and  1  calf  8-week*  old.  The 
above  will  be  sold  cheap  or  will  exchange  for  lieifers. 
H.  B.  WILLIAMS,  -  Baldwinsville.  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


ANIMALSfoTsale 

Run  mostly  light,  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
lu'eeding;  everytliing  guaranteed  that  leaves 
tlie  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


GUERNSEYS 


For  Sale-GUERNSEY  BULL 

22-mos.:  May  Rose  breeding;  $300.  One  8-mos.* 
$100.  Both  O.  K.  Tabor  &  Mignin,  Castile.  N.Y, 


Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls  For  Sale 

2  yearlings,  one  6  months  old.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

SPRING  FARM,  Tilly  Foster, N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  41)  to  55  lbs. 
dally  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  thein  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenort,  N.Y. 


Guernsey  Bulls 

From  two  to  four  montlis  of  age;  good  individuals, 
from  practical,  tuberculin-tested  herd.  Sire's  dam 
has  record,  over  12,000  lbs.  milk  and  650  ihs,  butter- 
fat.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Express  prepaid  in 
East  and  oflicial  paper*.  Write  for  particulars. 

F.  C.  HITCHMAN.  Kilona  Farm,  Manhasset.  1.  I..  N.  Y. 
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Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Rend  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 
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Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

MAY  ROSES 

Our  three  herd  sires  carry  an  average  of 
25%  of  the  blood  of  the  peerless  May  Rose 
2nd.  Before  you  buy  your  next  bull,  write 
us  for  our  list  of  young  bulls. 

\V.  S.  KEKK,  Mgr.,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


HOLSTEINS 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calve.s, 
either  sex,  $15  to  $20  each.  F.  H.  WOOD  Cortland,  Menr  York 


It'nf*  rUnlvr  d  IkA  sell  a  4-mo8.-old  rcg.  Hoi 
*  VFIIIj  stein  bull,  grandson  of  a $50,000 

bull.  AU  tested  dams  and  a  world’s  record  in  pedigree. 
Perfect  Individual.  CI-OVERI»*I,E  FIRM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  writifor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenongo,  N.Y 


Grade  Holsteins  and  Guernseys 

150  to  select  from.  Fresh  cows  and  springers  always 
on  hand.  Heavy  cows  weighing  from  1,200  to  1,400 
lbs.  F,  Ii.  F  A  L  M  F  K  ,  Moravia,  New  York 


Holstein  Herd 

TWELVE  HEAD— Will  sell  separately  or  entire 
herd.  Best  of  reasons  for  selling. 
ROCKHILL  FARM.  Glenmont.  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Special  Prices  for  Next  60  Days 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

SO  tresh  cows  and  close  springers. 
100  cows  which  nr«  to  freshen  in  Aug- 
u«t,  September  and  October.  100  2  and 
3-year-old  heifers,  bred  to  freshen 
early  fall.  The  best  lot  of  stock  ever 
offered  for  sale  in  central  New  York. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.,  Maple  Lawn  Farm 

Portland,  n.  y. 

OfHce  :  BurKcss  lJlo<’k,31^  Main  Street 


Kingoi  thePontiacs 

■  THE  WORLD  S  GREATEST  SIRE 

We  can  offer  one  of  liis  sons,  born  in  April,  out  " 
I,  of  an  ]8-lt>.  3-year-old,  whose  sire  is  a  40-11).  ’ 
,,  grandson  of  King  Segis.  PRICE  .  8500." 

"  G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  -  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  ■  i 


SPOT  FARM 
HOLSTEINS 

calves,  either  sex, 
to  $25  each;  expre.“S  p.’iiil 
of  5.  50  liigll  gr.'ulo 
1  to  2  years  old.  20  re¬ 
bulls,  8  to  16  mouths 
25  registered  heifers,  1  to 
2  years  old.  3  carloads  of  higli 
grade  and  registered  cows. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tally.  N.  Y 


BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

Sand  for  illustrated  circular. 

Spring  pigs  ail  sold.  Now  taking  orders  for 
August  and  September  pigs  to  be  sliipped 
at  8  to  10  weeks  old  at  830  each  and  up. 

C.  H,  Carter,  Whitguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 

We  have  our  best  old  sows  bred  for  Aug.,  Sept., 
and  early  Oct.  W^re  now  booking  orders  for 
their  pigs  to  bo  delivered  atSwks.  old.  Ordernow 
and  get  the  best.  A  few  good  Spring  boars  left. 

H.  GRIMSHAW  North  East.  Pa, 

ALBAMONT 

BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  a  fine  lot  of  young  registered  boars 
of  outstanding  quality  and  the  best  of  breed¬ 
ing  at  reasonable  prices.  Address 

JOHN  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON 


HORSES 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

VVe  sell  on  the  INSTKLLMENT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  lOo 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dei)t.  L 
THE  SHADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Beaton,  0. 


.^hoilAnfiPrinipe  **  prices  from  Fifty  to  Seventy- 
oueiianurunies  five  dollars.  Fine  stock.  Write  to 
H.  H.  MINEK,  .  Saranac  Lake,  N.  V. 


ShetlandPon  i  es  iSh  & 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S 


Cortland  Holstein  Farms 

offers  for  sale  in  High  Grade  and  Registered  Cows,  as  follows : 
200  Cows.  Due  to  calve  in  August,  September  and 
October.  I.arge,  heavy  cows  bred  to  Registeretl  bulls. 
7B  Fresh  cows,  milking  45  to  60  lbs.  per  day  now.  75 
Grade  Heifers,  2  years  old,  due  to  freshen  this  fail. 
They  are  the  right  kind  for  dairy  cows.  200  Heifers 
2  years  old.  Bred  to  freshen  in  tlie  winter  and  early 
spring.  1  00  Heifers.  12mos.  to  18  mos.  old.  1  00  Keg. 
Hoi.  Heifers  Part  of  them  due  to  freshen  this  fall. 
These  are  an  extra  fine  lot  and  will  please  anyone. 
Wire  us  tlie  day  you  would  like  to  look  them  over. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

n«pt.  X,  203  and  205  Savings  Hunk  Bldg.,  Cortland,  .V.  Y. 


I  MISCELLANEOUS  | 


WALGROVE  HERD 

mlkhvg  shorthorns 

MILK  AND  MEAT— Two  of  the  Greatest  Necessities 
of  the  Age.  The  MILKINO  SHORTHORN  com¬ 
bines  and  supplies  both.  Have  YOU  purchased 
that  pure  bred  luill  calf  to  improve  your  herd  ? 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM. Washingtonville,  N.Y. 


Mr.General  Farmer!  Dairy  Shorthorns  *^®ofl®tabie 

breed  for  you.  Try  them.  We  offer  .a  trio  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  heifer  calves  and  a  bull,  unrelated,  Choice¬ 
ly  bred.  First  draft  or  chock  for  $425  takes  them. 
A  few  others.  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK,  Interlaken.  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Fwlli A  Diino  The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Guinea  Pigs. 
LOlllc  rlips  NELSON’S,  Grove  City,  l»tt. 

For  Sale- Airedale  Pups 

$5  each.  Ready  to  ohip.  L.  F.  OGILBEE.  Kinsman,  Ohio 

Airedales  and  Collies  o7^t7i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Bax  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 


Collie  Puppies 

MILDRED  AVERY, 


AND  GROWN  STOCK 
FOR  SALE. 
Lacey ville.  Pa, 


are  profitable.  ”  Be«f  I’rodnetton  in  the  Eavt,’ 
Dcof  a  new  booklet,  contains  valuable  information 
ft,aAi|A  end  pictures  of  Atirdsia-Xagus.  Free  on  request. 

UalllV  0.  W.  BOEARDT,  •  11  Naiiaa  Streat,  New  York 


For  Sale-2  Thoroughbred  Airedale  Dog  Pops 

One3-yr.-old  bitch.  Trained  to  drive  your  cattle,  pro¬ 
tect  your  home.  T.H.Wood.Weat  tYintield,N.¥, 
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Ufte  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


invite  you 
to  ride  in  a 
Hasslerized 
Ford 

The  Hassler 
Shock  Ab¬ 
sorber  makes  a 
marve  1  o  u  s 
change  in  the  riding  qualities  of  a  Ford.  It  will 
give  your  car  the  smooth,  easy,  restful  glide  you  • 
associate  only  with  high  priced  limousines. 

Proveour  claims.  Ride  in  aFord  equipped  with  the 


For 

FORD 

Cars 


m 

PATENTEO 

Shodi  Absorber 


For 

FORD 

Cara 


We  will  apply  a  set  for  ten  days’  free  trial.  At  the  end  of  that  t  me 
we  will  remove  the  set  without  a  question  and  without  a  cent  of  cost  to 
you,  if  you  say  the  word. 

There's  no  obligation  to  buy  tied  onto  this  offer.  If  you've  never  ridden 
on  Hasslers,  have  a  set  put  on,  even  though  now  you  don’t  think  you  want 
them.  We  will  take  the  risk  because  we  know  what  Hasslers  do  to  a  Ford. 

Don’t  take  some  other  fellow’s  word  for  this.  Try 
Hasslers  yourself.  You  will  “try  anything  once,’’ — 
^  there  is  no  risk  or  trouble  in  this  offer  for  you. 

Besides  making  your  Ford  ride  like  a  $2,000  car, 
Hasslers  save  tires,  gasoline,  reduce  up-keep  one-third, 
and  increase  the  resale  value  of  your  car.  Nearly  a 
million  of  the  Patented  Hasslers  now  in  use* 

T  — Write  today— now— tor  Free  Trial 
Flank  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Robert  H.  Hassler,  Inc.,  1828  Spruce  SL,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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CIDER 

AND  VINEGAR 

Don’t  waste  your  wind-falls, 
culls,  under-grades,  etc. — turn 
them  into  money  by  making 
good  marketable  cider 

Mount  Gilead 
Orchard  Cider  Presses 

1  Are  fully  guaranteed.  Capacity 
up  to  8  bbls.  per  day.  Hand 
I  or  power;  Hydi'aulio  or  band 
screw.  All  steel  construction. 
Easily  moved  from  orchard  to  orchard.  Grater 
mounted  on  press.  Complete  cider  mill  outfits  ready 
to  ship.  We  also  make  cider  evaporators,  apple  but¬ 
ter  cookers,  vinegar  generators,  cider  and  vinegar 
filters,  etc.  Send  for  Free  Cider  Press  Book. 

THE  HYDRAUUC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

137  Lincoln  Avenue  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 
or  Room  U9  I.  89  Cortlandt  St,  Hew  York,  H.  T 


Hydraulic  Cider^  ^^NOWLEDGEI 
Press  Prof  I%L"Sen 

EXTRA 
HEAVY 

PRESSURE  GETS  RESULTS  I 

E  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  lOSPenn  Ave.,  Glean,  N. Y. 


With  this  Simplex  Ditoher-Terracer 

Works Inany  soli,  clay  or  gumbo.  Digs  V-shaped 
ditch  down  to  1  ft.  Practically  all  steel.  Reversi¬ 
ble.  Equal  to  100  men.  Pays  for  itself  in  a  day. 

Ditches,  Terraces,  Write 
Builds  Levees.  I  for 
Levels  Bumps,  Fills  |i  Ditch- 
Gullies.  Grades  n  ing 
Roads,  Back  Fills,  l|j  book 
Cleans  out  old  H  and 
ditches  at  low  cost.  |[  money 
Simplex  Farm-Ditcher  I  back 
Co..  Inc..  Box  66  f""* 

Owensboro,  Ky.  I\' 


Sent  on 
1 0  Days’ 
Trial 


DO  DITCHING  THIS  FALL 


Prevent  winter  rmns  smothering  the  Bolt.  I^rt 
land  in  shape  for  early  spring  work.  Get  your 
ditching  and  terracing  done  now  with 


and  Grader 

Woike  In  any  eoIL  Hakes  “  V  ’  ’-shaped  ditch 
or  cleans  ditches  doiro  4  ft.  deep.  All  BteeU 
BoTerslble.  Adjustable,  \rriie  for  PreeBooka 
OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  loc. 
Boa 334,  Owensboro,  K|« 


10  Days  Free  Trial 


Help  Save  the  Canadian  Crops 

When  Our  Own  Harvest  Requirements  are  Completed 

United  States  Help  Badly  Needed 
Harvest  Hands  Wanted 

Military  demands  from  a  limited  population  have  made  such  a 
scarcity  of  farm  help  in  Canada  that  the  appeal  of  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  United  States  Government  for 

Help  to  Harvest  the  Canadian  Grain  Crop  of  1918 

Meets  with  a  request  for  all  available  assistance  to  go  forward  as 
soon  as  our  own  crop  is  secured. 

The  Allied  Armies  must  be  fed  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
save  every  bit  of  the  crop  of  the  Continent — American  and  Canadian. 
Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get  a 

Warm  Welcome,  Good  Wages,  Good  Board 
and  Find  Comfortable  Homes 

A  card  entitling  the  holder  to  a  rate  of  one  cent  per  mile  from 
Canadian  Boundary  points  to  destination  and  return  will  be  given  to 
all  Harvest  Applicants.  Every  facility  will  be  afforded  for  admission 
into  Canada  and  return  to  the  United  States.  Information  as  to 
wages,  railway  rates  and  routes,  may  be  had  from  the 

UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

BRANCHES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES  OF  THE  U.  S. 


Peter’s  Surprise 

(Continued  from  page  1002) 
were  alone. 

“There  is  only  one  thing  to  do,  Peter,” 
decided  Mary.  “The  Fall  work  is  out  of 
the  way.  You  pack  up  and  go  take  care 
of  those  girls.” 

Peter  went.  Ed  was  dangerously  ill, 
but  he  lived ;  the  convalescence  promised 
to  be  long,  however.  But  Peter  would 
remain  until  Ed  was  well  enough  to 
travel,  when  they  were  coming  home. 

“Mother !”  Grace  looked  up  from  the 
letter.  “Are  you  game  for  a  surprise  on 
Dad?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  demurred  Mary.  “He 
might  not  like  it.” 

Grace’s  laughter  rang  out  gaily.  “But 
Daddy  has  never  in  his  life  stopped  to 
consider  whether  you  would  like  his  sur¬ 
prises!” 

“Oh,  yes,  child !  He  is  always  sure 
I’ll  like  them !”  smiled  Mary. 

“And  if  he  knew  how  he  has  missed 
pleasing  you  all  these  years  he  would  be 
broken-hearted,”  said  Grace  softly. 

“That  is  why  I  could  never  let  him 
know,”  answered  Mary. 

“Come  down  to  the  old  place  with  me,” 
invited  Grace. 

Grace  sketched  cleverly.  From  the  old 
rosewood  secretary  she  drew  a  sheaf  of 
papers  and  laid  them  before  her  mothei>— 
house  plans,  interior  and  exterior,  show¬ 
ing  the  old  house  remodeled  and  the  old 
furniture — even  from  the  woodhouse 
chamber — in  place.  Mary  turned  the 
sheets  in  growing  wistfulness. 

“My  first  piece  of  w’ork,”  the  girl  ex¬ 
plained.  “I’ve  intended  asking  Daddy  to 
let  me  do  it  over  to  rent  as  a  Summer 
place.” 

“I  see,”  murmured  Mary,  absorbed  in 
the  drawings. 

The  house  stood  gable  end  to  the  road, 
and  was  only  a  story  and  a  half  struc¬ 
ture,  with  a  one-story  addition  whose 
roof  sloped  into  the  main  roof.  The  addi¬ 
tion  afforded  a  woodshed  and  a  small  bed¬ 
room. 

Grace’s  plans  added  a  wide  living  porch 
at  the  other  side  of  the  house,  thereby 
balancing  the  roof ;  finished  the  woodshed 
into  a  dining-room,  the  little  bedroom  into 
a  kitchen;  and  threw  out  a  long,  deep 
dormer  window  on  each  side  of  the  slop¬ 
ing  roof,  giving  the  second  floor  rooms 
ceilings  that  did  not  slope,  and  greatly 
increasing  the  floor  space  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  old  roof  line. 

The  furniture,  piece  by  piece,  Mary  rec¬ 
ognized  it,  some  of  it  re-upholstered,  some 
changed  slightly;  hut  essentially  as  it 
was  when  purchased,  forty  to  a  hundred 
years  earlier. 

“The  roof  would  be  new  and  the  shin¬ 
gles  stained  green,”  Grace  explained. 
“Such  new  lumber  as  shows  elsewhere 
would  he  stained  gray  to  match  the  rest 
of  the  house.  If  we  could  afford  hard¬ 
wood  floors  upstairs  the  old  rag  carpets 
can  be  made  into  I’ugs — ^that  is,  the  blue, 
and  the  red.” 

“They  are  iso  old  and  faded,”  protested 
Mary. 

“If  they  weren’t  they  would  he  impos¬ 
sible,”  smiled  Grace.  “The  blue  has 
faded  to  a  soft  hliie-gi’ay;  the  red  is 
really  old-rose.  Both  are  lovely.  The 
hall  carpet,  however,  is  just  plain 
hideous !” 

“We’ll  discard  it,”  Mary  laughed. 
“Then,  some  day,  your  children  will  drag 
it  out  and  call  it  beautiful!” 

Grace  joined  merrily  in  her  mother’s 
laughter. 

“The  old  yarn  carpet  from  the  parlor 
bedroom  will  make  beautiful  rugs  for  the 
living-room.  Grandmother’s  parlor  is  true 
to  period,  carpet,  mahogany,  embroidered 
muslin  curtains  and  all — we  mustn’t 
change  that.  And  I’ve  re-opened  the  fire¬ 
places.  It  is  lucky  that  our  discarded 
furniture  went  into  the  woodhouse  cham¬ 
ber  instead  of  being  destroyed.  The 
SheiTods  had  theirs  chopped  into  fire¬ 
wood!  I’ve  found  three  sets  of  andirons, 
too — one  of  them  brass!” 

Mary  considered.  The  house  would 
rent  as  a  Summer  place  easily  enough — 
hut  it  didn’t  seem  right  not  to  consult 
Peter ! 

Still — the  place  was  Mary’s  own.  She 
looked  at  Grace  and  smiled — ^and  a  glint 
of  daring  flickered  in  her  eyes. 

“What  money  I  have  saved  is  for  you 
for  college,”  she  ventured. 
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“Daddy  will  pay  my  college  expenses,’’ 
Grace  answered. 

“Yes,”  Mary  nodded.  “And  if  we  need 
more  than  I  have  I  can  borrow  it  at  the 
bank.” 

“Can  you?”  asked  Grace,  almost  in¬ 
credulous. 

“I  ought  to  be  good  for  it,”  smiled 
Mary. 

It  strikes  me.  Mother,  that  you  are 
going  rather  heavily  into  the  surprise 
business,”  rippled  Grace.  “I’m  getting 
mine,  right  now.” 

“I’m  surprising  myself,”  laughed  Mary, 
“and  I  rather  like  it.” 

“Now  let’s  drive  to  town  and  see 
when  Mr.  Lea  can  begin.”  Grace  was 
all  eagerness.  “I  had  him  go  over  my 
plans  and  figure  the  cost  of  everything; 
and  as  I  didn’t  know  when,  if  ever,  the 
work  could  be  done,  I  paid  him  the  usual 
price  for  his  time. 

“That  sounds  sensible,”  commented 
Mary. 

“Lumber  costs  frightfully,”  volunteered 
Grace,  ruefully, 

“It  need  not  cost  us  so  much,”  Mary 
was  calmly  aggressive,  “for  your  father 
always  keeps  a  good  deal  sawed  ahead. 
If  there  isn’t  enough  we  can  have  some 
logs  got  out  to  pay  for  what  we  need.” 

“Daddy  may  have  planned  it  for  some¬ 
thing,”  demurred  Grace. 

“Then  we’ll  surprise  him,”  smiled 
Mary,  mischievously. 

“Mother,  I  believe  you  could  play  the 
Ware  game  and  heat  them  all  at  it!” 
cried  Grace. 

Mary  drove  to  the  station  to  meet  the 
wayfarers,  Peter,  Ella  and  Ed.  It  was 
after  dark,  hut  they  started  home  in  high 
spirits.  A  lighted  house  loomed  up  on 
the  right. 

“Turn  in  here,”  directed  Mary. 
*^You’ve  been  away  so  long  that  you’ve 
forgotten  the  way  home!” 

Peter  turned  in  at  the  half-moon  drive. 

“What  have  you  been  doing?”  cried 
Ella. 

“Oh,  just  surprising  Peter!”  nonchal¬ 
antly  answered  Mary. 

“Welcome  home!”  cried  Grace  from  a 
new  portico  over  the  front  door — ^new,  yet 
stained  to  a  wonderful  match  to  the 
gray  old  house. 

“Well !”  exclaimed  Peter,  looking 
around  him.  “I  reckon  you’ve  done  it. 
Blessed  if  I  know  where  I  am !” 

He  glanced  bewildered  at  the  long  room 
which  had  once  been  a  combination 
kitchen  and  dining-room,  but  which  now 
boasted  a  shining  floor  with  rugs  that 
seemed  to  belong  there,  and  living-room 
furniture  which  also  had  a  haunting  fa¬ 
miliarity  ;  looked  through  a  widened  door¬ 
way  to  the  unchanged  old  parlor :  through 
another  wide  doorway  to  what  should 
have  been  the  woodhouse,  but  which  was 
now  a  dining-room  with  its  table  laid 
for  guests. 

“Who  is  it  for?”  demanded  Peter. 

“To  rent  to  Summer  people,”  Grace 
answered  demurely. 

“Not  much !”  said  Peter.  “This  is  too 
good  for  Summer  folks.  You  may  rent 
the  new  house — ^your  mother  and  I  stay 
right  here!” 

“I  like  that !”  cried  Grace.  “How  am 
I  to  start  in  business  if  you  devour  my 
stock?  I  expected  to  get  three  or  four 
hundred  a  season  for  this —  a  nice  start 
for  my  college  expenses.” 

“I  should  think  so,”  chuckled  Peter. 
“Well — ^I’ll  pay  up.” 

“I  did  think,”  confessed  Grace,  “that 
you  and  mother  might  be  my  first  ten¬ 
ants,  so  that  Uncle  Ed  and  Aunt  Ella 
might  have  a  second  honeymoon  in  the 
new  house.” 

“It  rather  looks.”  ventured  Mary,  “as 
if  someone  had  inherited  the  art  of  sur¬ 
prising  folks — eh,  Peter?” 

Peter  looked  at  the  softly  illumined 
rooms,  strange,  yet  still  familiar  and 
homelike,  at  his  wife’s  vividly  happy  face. 

“Yes — and  it  is  first-class  in  every  par¬ 
ticular,”  was  his  pronouncement.  “It’s 
a  great  game.” 

But  when  the  lights  were  out  Peter  lay 
long  awake. 

“Mary?”  he  whispered  softly,  at  length. 

“Yes,  Peter,”  Mary’s  voice  was  wide¬ 
awake. 

“Maybe  I’ve  got  the  biggest  surprise 
on  you  after  all,”  Peter  chuckled.  Then, 
softly,  “I’ve  been  homesick  as  a  dog  for 
this  old  place  ever  since  we  left  it!” 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Facts  About  Atlantic  Co.;  N.  J. 

The  Atlantic  County  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
culture  wish  me  to  officially  oppose  and 
contrast  the  statement  printed  in  your 
paper  July  18  regarding  Atlantic  County. 
Atlantic  County  is  one  of  the  largest 
peach  growing  counties  in  the  United 
States.  On  an  average  Ilammonton  has 
from  80  to  50  pars  a  day.  Besides  the 
large  peach  interests  Atlantic  County  is 
the  leading  small  fruit  county  in  the 
United  States,  huiuTreds  of  cars  are 
packed  and  shipped  annually.  Atlantic 
County  is  also  noted  for  its  shipment  of 
peppers,  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables. 
The  eastern  section  furnishes  most  of  the 
produce  consumed  in  Atlantic  City.  At¬ 
lantic  County  is  noted  for  its  great  in¬ 
terests  in  wine  making.  In  this  county 
can  be  found  some  of  the  most  successful 
farmers  in  America.  Here  will  be  found 
the  most  up-to-date  progressive  farming 
found  anywhere.  Atlantic  County  has  the 
soil,  it  has  the  climate,  it  has  the  men. 

A.  E.  WIT.KINSON, 

County  Agricultural  Agent. 

R.  X.-Y. — This  refers  to  an  item  printed 
on  page  887  in  which  one  of  our  corre¬ 
spondents  gave  his  experience  in  Atlantic 
County.  This  report  was  undoubtedly 
true,  but  it  did  not  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
great  natural  advantages  possessed  by 
many  parts  of  the  county.  As  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kinson  says,  Atlantic  County  has  great 
farming  interests,  and  we  are  glad  to 
have  them  reported. 


The  outlook  for  the  corn  crop  is  very 
bad.  Early  planted  corn  is  almost  dried 
up.  c.  w.  M. 

Bucks  Co.,  Ba. 

This  area  is  devoted  to  hay  and  grain 
on  small  farms  from  40  to  150  acres,  the 
usual  rotation  being  corn,  oats,  wheat  or 
rye  and  hay.  The  Avheat  and  rye  is  sold 
to  the  mills  or  dealers ;  last  year  the 
wheat  brought  $2.20  per  bu.  of  00  lbs. 
This  year  the  prices  are  not  quoted  as 
yet,  but  there  were  excellent  crops  of 
wheat,  r.ye  and  oat.s.  The  oats  are  usually 
consumed  on  the  farm.  Corn  this  year 
is  poor  and  the  fields  very  uneven.  About 
the  only  corn  that  is  showing  up  well 
was  planted  during  the  first  week  of  May, 
which  is  very  early  for  this  particular 
district.  Last  year  most  of  the  farms 
averaged  over  100  bu.  flint  corn  ears  to 
the  acre,  and  last  Winter  corn  was  sold 
for  $50  to  $55  per  ton  on  the  ear.  Hay 
crop  is  rather  weedj%  and  brings  as  high 
as  .$25  per  ton  for  first  grade  Timothy  at 
the  farm  at  the  present  time,  but  there  is 
not  much  call.  Eggs  at  the  store,  in 
trade,  bring  00  to  05  cents  per  dozen  for 
good  ones  and  50  to  55  cents  for  gathered. 
Veal  calves,  18c  per  lb.  on  the  hoof. 
Fresh  cows  and  heifers  with  first  calf 
from  $100  to  $125 ;  six-weeks-old  pigs,  $8 


to  $10  each,  with  demand  active.  Buck¬ 
wheat  crop  is  fine,  with  about  .50  per  cent 
increase  in  acreage  to  supplement  the  corn 
crop.  c.  W.  M. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

This  is  a  mining  and  manufacturing 
section,  so  we  farmers  usually  sell  direct 
to  the  consumer  and  receive  the  highest 
retail  price.  Corn.  $2  per  bu. ;  oat.s, 
$1.10  per  bu. ;  rye,  $1.75  per  bu. ;  wheat, 
$2.10.  New  hay,  about  $25  per  ton ; 
butter.  55c  per  lb.;  eggs,  60c;  milk,  re¬ 
tail,  15c  per  qt.,  wholesale,  40e  per  gal. 
There  is  practically  nothing  shipped  from 
here,  but  lots  of  produce  shipped  in.  I 
have  sold  in  the  last  few  days  220  doz. 
sweet  corn  at  .85  and  40c  per  doz.  Six 
weeks’  pigs  sell  at  .$10  each.  A  good  cow 
is  worth  $150 ;  fairly  good  horse  .about 
.$200.  Hay  was  a  fair  crop;  oats  very 
good ;  wheat  poor ;  corn  looks  good  now. 
Potatoes,  $2.50  per  bu. ;  are  almo-st  a 
failure  here  this  year.  We  had  no  rain 
of  any  consequence  during  July,  and  the 
l)otatoes  all  blighted.  Many  farmers 
sowed  Spring  wheat  this  Spring,  and  it 
is  better  than  the  Winter  wheat.  Re¬ 
liable  farm  help  is  not  to  be  had,  as  the 
farmers  cannot  compete  with  the  mines 
and  factories  when  it  comes  to  wages. 
An  industrious  farmer  here  can  make 
more  now  than  he  ever  could  in  my 
memory.  I  know  what  it  is  to  farm 
where  everything  has  to  be  shipped  to  a 
wholesaler,  but  lots  of  farmers  here  do 
not  understand  the  .85-cent  dollar. 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.  u.  F.  p. 

- - - Advertisement - 


Wheat,  $2.18 ;  corn,  shelled,  .$1.70 ;  rye, 
$1.45;  Timothy  hay,  $20  to  .$22;  mixed 
hay,  $18  to  .$20;  -wheat  straw,  $12  to  $14; 
prime  steers,  .$17..50;  more  sold  at  $15 
per  cwt. ;  potatoes,  .$2 ;  apples.  $1.75 : 
peaches,  .$1..50;  butter,  44c;  milk,  .$8.40 
per  cwt. ;  per  quart,  11c ;  eggs,  .88  to  40c. 

The  crops  at  this  time  look  as  if  they 
would  equal  and  perhaps  pass  the  records 
of  recent  years.  Recent  heavy  rains  have 
practically  guaranteed  good  crops  of  corn, 
tobacco  and  truck.  I’otatoes  are  yielding 
only  two  to  four  times  the  amount  of  seed 
used.  Wheat  turned  out  well,  hut  the 
stand  on  the  ground  was  thin.  There  is 
probably  20  per  cent  less  wheat  in  the 
county  than  in  former  years.  Where  oats 
were  grown  they  yielded  very  well.  The 
outlook  for  the  farmers  is  very  good.  The 
main_  money  crop  is  tobacco  and  it  is 
p'owing  well  generally.  Unless  the  price 
is  cut  by  Government  ruling  or  taxes  the 
farmers  wall  make  out  ver.y  well  with  this 
crop.  The  price  received  this  Spring  was 
.80  cents  per  pound,  which  is  high  enough 
to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  production 
and  allow  a  fair  profit.  Since  the  farmers 
have  work  the  year  around  for  their  men, 
the  labor  shortage  here  is  not  very  ser¬ 
ious.  _  There  are  not  very  many  war  in¬ 
dustries  that  draw  away  the  farm  labor. 
Without  any  restrictions  on  their  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  uncertainty  caused  by  price¬ 
fixing  the  immediate  future  for  the  far¬ 
mers  in  this  county  would  seem  to  be 
rather  certain.  w.  N.  lowry, 

Supervisor  of  Agriculture. 

T.ancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


To  the  Farmers  of  New  York 


Corn  very  backward.  Potatoes  looking 
good.  Hay  crop  below  normal.  Eggs 
bringing  42c  and  4.5c.  Grain  looking 
very  good.  Peas  a  good  crop.  Butter, 
4.5c.  W.  A. 

Jefferson  Co.,  X.  Y. 

Wheat  crop  good,  price  $2.20;  rye, 
good,  $1.50 ;  oats,  good,  78i/4c.  Potato 
crop  medium,  owing  to  dry  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  $2  per  bu.  Onions  good,  .$2  bu. 
Tomatoes  poor,  owing  to  dry  weather  con¬ 
ditions  ;  selling  at  markets  at  rate  of 
$4.50  per  bu.  Corn  drying  up  except  in 
eastern  section  of  county.  Sweet  corn 
same,  selling  at  25  and  35c  per  doz. 

Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.  A.  B.  w. 

Potatoes,  $1.40  bu. ;  cabbage,  $1.75 
bbl. ;  apples,  Astrachan,  .$1.2.5  bu. ;  green 
apples,  $1  bu.  Eggs,  50c ;  butter,  48c  lb. ; 
veal  calves,  1.5c  lb.,  live ;  chickens,  45c 
lb. ;  fowls,  35c.  Hay,  $18  ton  on  the 
ground  uncut.  Crops  never  looked  better, 
although  farmers  are  seriously  handi¬ 
capped  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  labor 
which  has  assumed  serious  proportions. 
The  fruit  outlook  is  especially  good. 

Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa.  B.  P.  F. 

The  crops  in  this  vicinity  are  looking 
very  good.  Hay  was  an  average  crop; 
wheat  about  two-thirds  of  an  average 
crop ;  barley,  which  has  been  cut  in  most 
cases,  is  extra  good  and  much  larger  than 
usual :  oats,  very  large  acreage,  and  e.xtra 
good  ci'op ;  beans,  corn  and  potatoes  are 
looking  good,  and  with  the  recent  rains 
we  have  had  it  points  toward  a  good  crop 
of  the  last  three  crops.  Butter  and  eggs 
command  42c  per  lb.  and  dozen. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  6.  A.  M. 

Butter,  ,50c  per  lb. ;  eggs,  50c  per  doz. ; 
Spring  chickens,  40c  per  lb.,  live ;  offi 
fowls,  .80c  per  lb.,  live.  Potatoes,  7.5c 
per  peck ;  apples,  50  to  00c  per  peck. 
I’igs,  five  to  six  weeks  old,  $10  to  .$20  per 
j)air.  Of  course  the.se  are  retail  prices 
that  one  gets  at  the  coal  mining  towns, 
of  which  there  are  quite  a  number  scat¬ 
tered  around  in  this  region.  If  one  sells 
to  the  storekeeper  he  has  to  take  consid¬ 
erably  less,  as  they  have  to  make  a  profit 
on  it  too.  This  has  been  quite  a  dry 
Summer  in  this  locality,  although  not 
many  miles  away  they  seem  to  get  suffi¬ 
cient  rain.  The  storms  appear  to  go 
around  us.  Wheat  is  a  good  crop ;  rye 
only  fair ;  hay  pretty  fair ;  oats  good ; 
potatoes  poor,  also  buckwheat.  Dry 
weather  hurt  them  most  of  all.  Corn 
small.  B.  J.  M. 

Indiana  Co.,  Pa. 

This  is  a  general  farming  community. 
We  are  located  12  miles  from  Easton, 
where  most  of  the  farmers  haul  their 
ju’oducts  to  the  curb  market,  where  it  is 
sold  retail  and  wholesale.  Most  of  the 
fanners  raise  a  small  amount  of  truck, 
also  some  dairy  cattle.  At  the  market 
we  receive  for  sweet  corn  2.5c  per  doz. ; 
potatoes,  about  $2  per  bu. ;  eggs,  48c  per 
doz. ;  butter,  ,52c  i)er  lb. ;  beans,  4c  per 
lb. ;  berries,  20  to  25c  per  qt. ;  peaches.  $1 
per  basket :  ijlums.  ,$1.25  per  basket. 
Live  fowls,  .85c  per  lb. ;  broilers.  40  to  45c 
p(*r  lb. :  dressed  and  drawn  fowls,  .5,5c  per  i 
lb.  Apples,  OOc  per  ba.sket.  Milk  we  sell  at 
our  local  creamery  at  $8.10  for  4  per  cent  , 
milk.  There  are  very  few  silos,  as  there 
are  medium-sized  farms,  and  there  is  not 
much  pasture  laud.  We  had  a  good  har-  , 
vest  of  oats,  wheat  and  rye,  also  a  good  1 
crop  of  hay.  Hay  .sells  at  about  $18  a  | 
ton;  oats,  $1.10  per  bu. ;  rye,  $2.10.  For  ! 
feed  we  pay  :  Bran,  $2.55  per  cwt. ;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $8 ;  bai-ley  feed,  ,$2..80 ;  gluten, 
$2.70.  Cows  sold  at  public  sales  from 
.$00  to  $80  for  poor  ones,  and  $80  to  $185 
for  fresh  cows.  Four-week-old  calves 
bring  $19.50,  live  weight,  per  hundred. 


—the  Producers  of  Food 


For  years  you  have  struggled  under 
the  low  prices  caused  by  the  free  lands 
of  the  West.  The  cities  have  provided 
no  public  markets  for  you,  the  State  has 
not  protected  your  shipments.  Today 
your  sons  are  at  the  Front  and  your 
help  is  at  the  factory.  Against  such 
obstacles  you  are  this  year  producing 
more  food  than  ever  before.  When 
your  sons  return  you  may  truly  say  to 
them,  “Your  Mother  and  I  have  also 
labored  in  the  Cause.” 

Your  industry  gives  fuel  to  our  war. 
machine  from  the  factory  workers  to 
the  front  lines.  Nothing  that  touches 
you  should  be  lightly  treated  in  this 
time  of  stress.  Yet  for  four  years  your 
needs  have  been  used  to  create  political 
patronage  and  no  real  aid  has  come  to 
you  from  the  State.  You  have  been 
burdened  by  needless  and  overlapping 
efforts  of  Councils  and  Commissions. 
No  other  class  of  our  people  have  been 
subjected  to  so  much  annoyance  and 
amateur  advice  at  public  expense.  No 
care  has  been  given  to  marketing  your 
crops.  No  financial  help  has  been  given 
you.  You  have  had  to  get  labor  from 
volunteer  vacation  assistants  and  from 
the  valiant  work  of  women. 

I  address  you  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Governor 
and  I  ask  those  of  you  who  are  Demo¬ 
crats  to  vote  for  me  in  the  Primary  on 
September  3rd.  If  elected,  I  will  put 
your  interests  under  a  single-headed 
department  and  will  consult  only  the 
farming  views  in  making  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  I  will  make  it  my  business  to 
remove  the  needless  barriers  that  now 
separate  you  from  the  consumer  and 


,  to  secure  for  you  a  larger  share  of 
the  price  of  your  products  than  you 
j  now  get.  I  will  see  to  it  that  your  ship- 
I  ments  are  properly  protected  by  the 
^  State  and  promptly  transported.  I 
■  will  make  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  a  practical  help  to  the  farmers  and 
a  principal  feature  of  my  administra¬ 
tion. 

This  is  not  a  new  interest  for  me.  I 
devised  and  aided  in  securing  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Bill  for  Licensing  Commis¬ 
sion  Merchants,  the  Bill  creating  a 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Co-operation, 
the  Bill  for  a  Food  Investigation  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Bill  for  the  Department 
of  Markets  in  New  York  City.  I  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mar¬ 
kets,  Prices  and  Costs,  of  the  Investi¬ 
gation  Commission  and  made  the  first 
report  on  that  subject  in  this  State.  I 
have  been  active  in  the  Patriotic  Far¬ 
mers  Fund  and  the  “Million  Acre 
Wheat”  campaign. 

You  and  I  have  the  common  wish  to 
win  the  war  and  bring  our  boys  home. 
Let  us  join  to  make  the  production  of 
food  a  mighty  contribution  to  that 
sacred  hope. 


Your  choice  lies  between  me,  a  practi¬ 
cal  farmer,  and  the  Hon.  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  of  Manhattan,  New  York,  whose 
boast  is  that  he  is  city  born  and  bred. 
Four  years  of  bitter  experience  have 
shown  you  what  to  expect  from  a  City 
man.  You  can  say  at  the  Primaries 
whether  you  wish  two  years  more  of 
the  same  thing.  Respectfully  yours. 


\ 
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IShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


This  Book  of  Lumber  Bargains 
Will  Save  You  From  15^  to  50^ 

Now  is  the  time  to  build,  repair  or  reconstruct.  Uncle 
Sam  wants  you  to  raise  more  stock,  grow  more  grains, 
work  your  farm  to  the  limit  —  and  if  you  are  to  do  this 
you  must  prepare  your  buildings  to  meet  added  production. 

What  steps  have  you  taken  to  aid  in  this  war-emergency  ?  Act  now ! 
Now,  while  it  is  possible  for  you  to  purchase  building  materials  from  us 
at  prices  lower  in  proportion  to  other  products  than  they  have  been  for 
years.  Now,  while  our  stocks  are  complete  and  we  are  in  a  position  to 
make  immediate  shipments.  NOW  —  before  the  railroads  become 
congested  through  bad  weather  and  heavy  coal  shipments. 

Learn  the  Real  Facts  Regarding  Costs  of  Building  Materials 

We  feel  certain  you  will  be  gladly  surprised  when  you  actually  know  the 
low  prices  at  which  we  are  able  to  sell  such  building  materials  as 

LUMBER,  LATH,  SHINGLES,  DOORS,  WINDOWS, 
INTERIOR  FINISH,  FRAMES,  CLAPBOARDS, 
PAINT,  WALL-BOARD  OR  ROOFING. 

We  know  that  when  you  compare  our  prices  with  those  quoted  by  anybody 
else,  anywhere,  that  your  order  will  come  to  us.  It’s  only  natural  and 
logical  that  we  can  undersell,  because,  we  are  in  the  heart  of  the  greatest 
lumber  district  of  the  world,  because  we  buy  in  vast  quantities  when  the 
market  is  lowest,  manufacture  in  our  own  mills  and  sell  direct  to  you, 
without  added  profits,  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Bear  this  fact  in  mind,  too:  Our  building  materials  are  all  prime  A-1 
goods.  We  don’t  sell  wreckage  or  seconds  and  our  GUARANTEE  reads: 
“  If  you’re  not  satisfied  in  every  respect,  you  get  your  money  back.” 

Send  For  Our  Big  88-Page  Building  Material  Catalog  TODAY, 

Use  the  Coupon  below.  Simply  sign  your  name  and  address  and  by 
return  mail  you  will  receive  the  largest  list  of  money-saving  building 
material  bargains  ever  placed  before  you. 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

60  Main  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

** Price  Regulators  of  Building  Materials 


CATALOG  COUPON.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  60  Main  St.,  North  Tona¬ 
wanda,  N.  Y.  Send  immediately  ‘‘Price  Regulator  Catalog  to 


Narne^ 

State 


P.  O. 


_P.  O.  Box 


R.  F.  D. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  tha  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IX  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Honse  in  America — Estab.  18i2. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


More  Work  To  Do  and  Fewer  to  Do  It 


FREE  LITERATURE 
FOR  THE 
ASKING 


Ltlusttnd 
you  proof 
•I  this 
•protdtr's 
•uptrioritf 


TUB  CALL  TO  ARMS  Is  thinninir  tho  farm  force. 

It's  a  question  of  proper  equipmont  reinforced  by 
the  FREDERICK  COUNTY  COMBINATION  LIME 
AND  FERTILIZER  SPREADER,  that  is  the  only 
solution  to  sproadinir  limu  in  any  form,  ipround  limestone,  com¬ 
mercial  fertilixers,  etc.  If  youra  is  a  larKO  or  small  farm,  you 
have  continued  use  for  this  eproadcr,  only  the  best  of  materials 
are  used  in  every  part  of  its  construction.  Every  fanner  should 
ri'ud  our  descriptive  literature,  it  will  save  yt>u  time,  litrhten 
your  labor  and  increase  your  profits.  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

WOOOSaORO  LIME  SPREADER  CO..  Dept.  0*30,  WOOOSBORO.  MO. 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 

Don’t  throw  away  a  single  bag— 


thoy'ro  worth  money  to  you.  Frices  ore  | 
'way  up  now.  Cash  in  on  all  you  have. 
But  t)o  Bure  you  get  our  prices  boforo 

Rouooll  a  single  one.Wejpuaranteomost 
bcral  gradinfir.  Over  20  years  in  busi-  , 
neaa  is  your  assurance  of  a  square  ueM 
every  time.  Wo  buy  any  quanti^. 

ProiRht  paid  on  all  ehipmento  to 
Werthan.  Find  out  what  real  aatisfao* 
tioD  ii.  Write.  atatinB  what  yon  have. 
WERTHAN  BAG  CO. 

66  Dock  St.  St.  Louia,  Mo. 

■raick  OHicti:  Haust.n  lad  H.ikrilla 


(0^  Milking  Machines 


B-K  keeps  tubes  and  cups  sweet  and 
clean.  Penetrates  milk  solids  — kills  the 
baaeria.  Is  clean — harmless — cannot  taint 
milk.  B-K  makes  rubber  parts  last  longer 
—  cannot  harm  metal.  Used  and  recom- 
mended  by  Milking  Machine  Manufacturers 
for  years.  Cheapest  in  actual  use — sold 
under  guarantee.  Cc:  B-K  today — end  sour 
milk  troubles.  Send  us  your  order  and  your 
dealer's  name.  Send  fur  dairy  bulletins  and 
"trial  offer." 

CenersI  Ulwratories- Madison,  Wis. 

’  2764  S..  DidLiuo.  Si. 


Soft  Butter 

What  makes  butter  come  soft,  and  how 
prevent  it?  My  butter  has  been  coming 
creamy  soft  all  this  month.  I  have  tried 
temperature  SG,  58,  GO,  and  as  high  as 
72,  but  it  is  all  the  same.  L.  R. 

New  York. 

The  causes  for  butter  coming  soft  at 
this  season  of  the  year  are  too  high  a 
churning  temperature,  failure  to  cool  churn 
thoroughly  before  putting  the  cream  into 
it,  failure  to  hold  cream  for  some  time 
at  the  churning  temperature,  and  having 
the  churn  room  at  too  high  a  temperature. 
After  the  butter  comes  other  factors 
enter  in  such  as  the  temperature  of  the 
wash  water  and  the  amount  of  working. 
Of  course,  it  can  be  seen  that  an  accurate 
thermometer  is  very  essential.  Many  of 
the  cheaper  thermometers  on  the  market 
are  inaccurate. 

Cream  that  will  test  30  per  cent  fat 
should  churn  satisfactorily  at  52  to  54 
degrees  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It 
should  be  held  at  this  temperature  for  at 
least  three  hours  before  churning  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  fat  in  the  cream  may  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  chilled  before  pouring 
it  into  tlie  churn.  On  very  hot  days 
churning  should  be  done  in  good  season 
in  the  morning  to  prevent  the  butter  from 
coming  soft.  n.  F.  J. 


Care  After  Calving 

Is  there  any  danger  for  a  cow  eating 
her  afterbirth  after  calving?  Should  she 
he  milked  out,  right  away,  or  how  .soon 
.after  calving?  What  feed  to  he  given  the 
first  few  days?  We  have  just  lost  a  good 
cow  and  do  not  know  wdiat  was  the  cause. 

Madison,  Conn.  w.  I. 

Cows  frequently  eat  the  after-birth  af¬ 
ter  calving,  and  with  no  evil  results. 
There  is  said  to  he  less  danger  from  milk 
fever  if  the  udder  is  not  fully  relieved 
from  distension  immediately  after  calving, 
but  it  is.  customary  to  allow  the  calf  to 
suck  as  soon  as  it  will  and  then,  some 
hours  later,  to  milk  out  what  the  calf 
leaves ;  perhaps  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours  after  calving.  I  know  of  no 
rule  for  this,  but  there  need  be  no  hurry 
about  it.  The  usual  grain  ration  is  con¬ 
tinued  after  calving,  but  in  reduced 
quantity  if  the  cow  has  been  heavily  fed 
while  dry.  About  a  week  should  be  con¬ 
sumed  in  getting  hack  to  the  full  grain 
ration  again.  Wheat  bran  and  middlings 
make  a  good  laxative  “mash”  to  feed  after 
calving,  while  some  of  the  heavier  con¬ 
centrates,  like  cornmeal,  cottonseed  meal 
and  gluten,  should  he  fed  in  small 
amounts,  if  at  all,  until  full  feeding  is  re¬ 
sumed.  If  the  cow  can  have  such  laxative 
foods  as  silage,  roots,  or  pasture  grass, 
there  should  be  little  danger  from  any  of 
the  ordinary  grains  fed.  M.  B.  D. 


A  Chinese  Shoemaker^ 

You  would  hardly  imagine  from  look¬ 
ing  at  him  what  the  indivi<4ial  .shoAvn  on 
page  1004  represents.  The  picture  is 
taken  from  “The  Nation’s  Business,” 
and  shows  a  Chinese  shoemaker  on  a 
street  corner  in  Shanghai.  A  large  part 
of  the  manufacturing  work  in  China  is 
still  done  by  hand  labor,  and  by  such  men 
as  is  shown  hero.  With  the  introdnotion 
of  machinery  these  small  hand  enterprises 
will  be  w'iped  out  just  as  they  w’ere  in 
this  country  50  years  or  more  ago.  The 
great  problem  in  the  future  of  China  w’ill 
concern  the  outcome  of  this  change.  MTiat 
is  to  become  of  these  baud  w'orkmen 
when  they  are  driven  away  from  their 
job  by  machinery?  The  Chinaman  is 
now  spreading  out  more  and  more 
throughout  the  world.  We  are  told  that 
at  least  100,000  of  them  are  behind  the 
lines  in  France.  These  men  are  building 
roads,  planting  forests,  and  raising  farm 
crops,  and  they  are  doing  the  work  well. 
The  French  w’cre  said  to  be  the_  best 
small  farmers  in  the  world,  hut  they  say 
they  have  learned  great  things  from  the 
W’ork  of  these  Chinamen.  Thus  the 
Frenchmen  say  that  the  Chinaman  has 
the  “thinnest  of  skulls  and  the  quickest 
of  brains,”  if  such  thiugs  can  be  said  to 
be  an  advantage. 


Making  Cottage  Cheese 

(Continued  from  page  1007) 

Pimento  cheese  can  be  made  as  above 
or  w'hole  milk  may  he  used.  Simply  add 
seven  to  10  drops  of  cheese  color  per  gal¬ 
lon  of  milk.  Grind  up  the  pimentos  in 
a  moat  choi)per  and  add  an  ounce  to  a 
pound  of  cheese  Avhen  salting  it.  I  have 
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had  no  experience  with  the  snappy  cheese, 
and  cannot  tell  you  offhand  just  how  it 
is  made,  but  doubtless  like  the  above,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  seasoning.  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  pleased  with  the  result  you  ob¬ 
tain  by  the  use  of  the  above  method. 
Never  heat  the  curd  before  draining.  It 
may  take  a  few  trials  and  a  few  changes 
in  the  recipe  to  suit  your  conditions  be¬ 
fore  you  are  able  to  make  cheese  that 
satisfies  you.  u.  F.  J. 

What  a  Country  Woman  Thinks 
(Continued  from  page  1004) 

very  anxious  to  complete  it  iu  time. 
They  would  probably  not  be  .averse  to 
accepting  a  prize  on  their  handiwork 
w'hich,  in  turn,  could  be  given  to  the 
Red  Cross.  I  have  just  made  a  com¬ 
munity  service  flag  for  our  little  hamlet, 
and  on  it  are  20  proud  stars.  The  boys 
are  going  evei’y  day,  but  not  all  are  ac¬ 
cepted  for  first-trench  work.  Two  of  our 
acquaintances,  boys  who  came  of  age  a 
few  months  ago,  have  been  declined — one 
on  account  of  heart  trouble,  which  in¬ 
variably  accompanies  asthma,  and  the 
other  because  he  ires  a  victim  two  years 
ago  of  the  infantile  paralysis  epidemic. 
This  boy  was  not  paralyzed  visibly,  but 
he  has  fainting  spells  come  on  suddenly 
as  a  result  of  the  dread  disease. 

Snow  Stock. — We  are  planning  to 
show  our  stock  at  the  county  fair  again 
as  u.sual.  I  am  winding  the  halters  of 
rope  with  red.  white  and  blue  calico  re¬ 
spectively.  These  will  help  make  a  gala 
ai)i)caraneo  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  our 
“black  and  whites.”  I  must  find  time  to 
manufacture  an  enormous  sign  of  un¬ 
bleached  muslin  to  announce  our  farm 
and  herd  to  the  fair  goers,  and  this 
will  he  placed  over  our  stock  in  their 
quarters,  aud  everybody  at  a  glance  will 
know  who  those  “fine  calves”  belong  to ! 
All  such  touches  help  to  advertise  the 
herd,  and  are  as  inexpensive  a  way  of 
doing  it  as  iws.sihle.  And,  of  course,  that 
is  why  we  go  to  the  trouble  of  showing 
our  live  stock  at  the  county  fair — to  ad¬ 
vertise  them. 

Knitting  and  the  Day’s  Work. — I 
am  also  trying  to  knit  a  sweater  a  week 
for  the  dear  “doughboys.”  I  don’t  always 
complete  every  stint  in  this  instance,  as 
there  are  a  few  things  to  he  done  at  this 
time  of  year  on  a  large  dairy  farm,  and 
three  decidedly  live-wire  children  to  look 
out  for  iu  addition.  Rut  I  love  to  knit, 
and  do  it  very  rapidly,  and  not  one 
minute  in  the  long  day  goes  to  waste.  In 
fact,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  “sched¬ 
ule”  my  day  as  far  as  I  am  able  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  thousand  and  one 
things  I  wish  to  do  this  stnison.  Break¬ 
fast  is  over  by  seven  o’clock  and  the 
dishes  done.  We  do  not  rise  at  four 
A.  M,  as  many  farmer.s  do,  as  oiir  men 
have  worked  every  fair  night  until  nine 
P.  M.  by  the  now  time.  So  we  get  up 
an  hour  later  in  tlie  morning  in  order  to 
heat  the  dew  and  the  daylight-saving  law. 
Immediately  after  breakfast  the  day’s 
baking  is  done  on  the  hot  fire,  which 
then  is  let  out.  We  have  a  bathroom 
aud  hot  and  cold  water,  and  this  fire  is 
necessary  to  heat  up  the  tank  for  the 
day.  After  baking  is  over  I  wash  up 
the  baking  dishes,  which  is  so  much 
quicker  aud  easier  than  when  they  be¬ 
come  “set”  aud  hardened.  Then  some  of 
us  go  into  the  garden,  pick  the  vegetables 
and  these  are  got  ready  for  dinner.  The 
upstairs  work  is  next  done,  and  tlie  du.st- 
ing  down.  Saturday  I  go  all  over  the 
hou.se  with  broom  and  cleaner,  aud  this, 
day  alone  is  religiously  consecrated  to 
“cleaning  up.”  After  the  baby  has  de¬ 
parted  at  10  A.  M.  for  his  dail.v  nap  I 
have  an  hour  to  knit,  sew  or  do  whatever 
little  extra  task  indoors  or  out  that  I 
please.  At  11  A.  M.  the  oil  stove  is 
started  and  on  it  our  dinner  for  six  is 
prepared.  The  children  eat  at  11.30  by 
thomseh’os  and  then  go  outdoors  to  play 
again.  By  12..30  our  own  dinner  is  over, 
and  at  1  P.  M.  the  dishes  done.  The 
baby  comes  down,  is  fed  and  cleaned  up 
for  the  afternoon.  By  2  o’clock  I  am 
ready  again  to  sew,  knit,  read  or  help 
outside,  as  the  occasion  requires.  The 
baby  spends  his  afternoon  tied  to  a  long 
rope  on  the  shady  lawn.  He  has  never 
known  any  other  way,  and  is  perfectly 
contented  and  happy  with  his  shovel  and 
nail.  Incidentally,  I  need  not  worry  over 
him  or  wear  myself  to  a  frazzle  trying  to 
keep  him  amused.  The  other  children 
usually  accompany  the  men  into  the 
field.  At  5  P.  M.  the  children  are  ready 
for  their  supper.  At  G  o’clock  they  go  to 
bed.  They  have  played  hard  all  day  and 
are  glad  to  drift  iuto  the  land  of  .sweet 
dreams.  Husband  and  his  hired  helper 
who  boards  himself,  finish  with  the  milk¬ 
ing  by  7  o’clock,  and  then  husband  eats 
his  chosen  year-around  supper  of  cheese, 
crackers,  bread  and  milk,  .sauce  and 
cookies.  I  eat  at  night  with  the  children. 
The  supper  dishes  are  washed  directly  if 
I  have  nothing  pressing  to  do — but  if  I 
have  they  wait  their  turn  till  morning. 
We  do  not  have  hot  suppers  in  Summer, 
and  the  dishes  are  few.  Husband,  after 
eating,  goes  hack  to  the  field,  and  I  have 
n  long  evening  to  myself.  So  i)ass  our 
day.  On  every  day  but  Saturday  I  try 
to  get  my  housework  all  done  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  so  that  extra  outdoor  work  or  war 
work  can  be  freely  done  in  the  afternoons. 
When  I  finally  retire  I  am  tired  bod.v  and 
.soul,  for  not  oue  moment  has  been  idle — 
hut  I  have  also  aceomplishwl  a  lot  of 
worth-while  things.  In  auother  letter  I 
am  going  to  tell  my  little  “labor-savers” 
and  “heel-savers”  which  make  much  work 
far  lighter. 

THE  FARM  AND  DAIRY  WOMAN. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  Vineland,  N.  J.,  egg-laying  contest 
is  now  in  its  second  year.  The  same  hens 
which  were  reported  last  year  are  being 
tested  for  their  two-year-old  form.  Below 
is  given  the  record  of  the  full  pullet  year, 
the  record  for  the  current  week  ending 
August  7,  and  the  full  record  for  this 
year.  Do  not  confuse  these  records  with 
the  Connecticut  figures,  for  that  is  a  pul¬ 
let  contest. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

1st  yr.  Week  Totiil 


Garret  W.  Buck.  N. . I .  in.'ifi  .11  li:U 

Thomas  Heni'y,  Pa .  19  943 

Otto  G.  Lnhrs,  N.  J . .  1474  21  1007 

€.  N.  Myers,  Pa .  KiSO  22  1186 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  .1 .  144.3  34  1166 

Overlook  Farm,  N. . 1 .  1199  2.'>  1026 

Georee  G.  Ward,  Mo .  1  ir,9  29  1089 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  1 .  1867  16  768 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Che.ster  P.  Dodge,  Mass .  163.7  29  86.7 

Holliston  Hill  Po-il.  Fm.,Ma.ss.  1987  18  926 

F.dward  E.  Murray,  N.  y .  1.773  17  846 

Victor  S.  Roicheiibach,  Pa .  10,38  21  784 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  . 1 .  1662  24  994 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm  N.  .1 ..  1214  26  8.79 


CHEE.SE 

The  Wisconsin  primary  markets  are 
higher ;  State  and  local  prices  without 
special  change. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  27%®)  26 

Good  to  choice .  24  ®  27J^ 

Lower  grades .  21  ®  23 

Skims,  best .  20  ®  21 

Fair  to  good .  ...  12  ®  18 

t:GG.S. 

I’ricos  have  advanced  2c  on  best  nearby 
and  gathered  white.  The  quality  of  many 
receipts  is  still  running  very  tineven,  as 
might  be  expected  after  so  long  a  spell 
of  exces.sive  heat.  The  irregular  quality 
of  current  receipts  made  a  rather  unusiuil 
demand  for  storage  eggs. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy  .... 

..  60 

@  63 

Medium  to  good . 

@  .78 

Mixed  colors,  ne.arby  best . 

. .  70 

@  .72 

Common  to  good . 

@  48 

Gathered,  be.st,  white . 

@  .78 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  . 

..  42 

@  47 

Lower  grades . 

@  36 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  . 

@17  80 

Bulls  . 

@  9  .70 

Cows  . 

@10  27 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbs . 

@19  00 

Culls . 

@12  00 

Hogs . 

@21  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs' . 

. .  7  00 

@13  00 

Lambs  . 

(2)19  50 

LIVE  POULTRY. 


COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Deptford  PouItrylFann,  X.  .1.. 

1447 

32 

995 

T.  J.  Enslin.  N.  ,) . 

1302 

8 

908 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J . 

18.74 

2.7 
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WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y . 

144.7 

21 

979 

A.  11.  Faulkner,  X’.  J . 

1412 

10 

826 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1322 

17 

968 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  X'.  .1. 

1.798 

16 

10.)7 

Lusscroft  Fai  in,  N.  ,I . 

1761 

27 

1004 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.  ,1 . 

1487 

22 

973 

T.  H.  JIatteson  &  Son,  U.  1 . 

1410 

32 

88.7 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N,  .1 . 

1460 

18 

1000 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J . 

1721 

34 

1260 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I . 

1713 

20 

1004 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  X’^.  .1  . 

14R1 

31 

999 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm.  X'.  J. 

1253 

28 

839 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  and  Howland.  Vt . 

1791 

18 

683 

W.  P.  Laine.  N  .  J . 

897 

2.7 

7l>3 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  N.  J . 

1279 

16 

876 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  .1... 

1.722 

12 

768 

H.  \V.  Coliingwood.  N.J . 

1425 

28 

1096 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

1410 

32 

1024 

Etjon  Poultry^Farm,  X.  .1 . 

1479 

32 

860 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1722 

30 

979 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  X’.  J . 

1637 

41 

10.76 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.J . 

1966 

14 

10'27 

■Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa — 

1082 

15 

736 

B.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

1937 

41 

1129 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

1843 

.72 

1337 

■VVill  Barron.  England . 

2053 

42 

1194 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  .1.. 

1427 

47 

932 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

1098 

37 

1255 

Oloverlawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

1734 

4,7 

1273 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

1674 

35 

1177 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

1730 

37 

1152 

J.  S.  (iray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

1649 

40 

1209 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.J . 

1728 

41 

1258 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.J . 

1714 

29 

990 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle.  N.  J . 

1595 

35 

1097 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.J . 

1772 

43 

1206 

C.  S.  Greene.  N.J . 

1772 

29 

1137 

Wells  S.  Hastings.IConn . 

1742 

42 

1049 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.J . 

1277 

27 

912 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

1622 

41 

1136 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . 

1527 

24 

1001 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio - 

1616 

31 

9.74 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn.... 

1774 

27 

1020 

Hillview  Fai  m,  Mo . 

1436 

40 

1114 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm..  Mass. 

2114 

42 

1185 

Pineheach  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. . 

1412 

37 

1119 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.J . 

1719 

38 

1264 

John  R.  I.auder,  N.  J . 

1851 

42 

1412 

Lay  well  Poultry  Farm.  Conn... 

1807 

27 

1026 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

17.75 

36 

1253 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1 . 

1612 

44 

1223 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

1673 

41 

1062 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.J . 

1843 

44 

1213 

Samuel  Niece  &  Sou.  N.  J . 

1851 

37 

1136 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

16.35 

43 

1123 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1117 

37 

1305 

Oakland  Earin.  N.  J . 

1655 

38 

1044 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

1526 

37 

1136 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

2173 

52 

1383 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . * 

1815 

44 

1200 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.J . 

1614 

42 

1180 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

1620 

36 

1052 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.J . 

1G1)6 

41 

1202 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa - 

1884 

31) 

-1208 

Herman  F.  Sender,  N.J . 

1802 

43 

1221 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

1716 

43 

1104 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

13.73 

33 

1007 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

1312 

40 

1051 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1702 

40 

1276 

Training  School,  N.J . 

1535 

24 

966 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J . 

2212 

43 

11.75 

Shurts  and  Voegtlen,  N.J. . 

2115 

38 

962 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

1883 

3,7 

1046 

White  House  Poultry  Fm..  N.  J. 

1489 

36 

1169 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

19,79 

42 

1318 

Willaniia  Fjirm,  N.J . 

191.7 

47 

1237 

Woodland  Farms,  N.J . 

1896 

38 

1268 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.J . 

1448 

22 

919 

Romy  Singer,  N.J . 

11.37 

30 

926 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.J . 

1407 

31 

1083 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A .  E.  Hampton,  N.J . 

1746 

39 

11.76 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

17.78 

16 

1039 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 

1754 

30 

1045 

Totals .  161875  3188  106457 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  15,  1918. 

MILK. 

New  York  wholesale  price  for  August 
in  the  150-mile  zone  is  .$2.70  per  100  lbs. 
for  3  per  cent  milk,  and  $2.90  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  to  be  added  for 
each  tenth  of  one  per  cent  increase  in 
butterfat.  The  retail  price  for  Grade  A 
bottled,  delivered,  10c;  Grade  B,  14c. 
Grade  B  from  stores,  13c,  and  loose,  10c. 

BUTTER 


Receipts  are  quite  large  and  broilers 
plentiful  and  dull.  Siiles  reported  are : 
Broilers,  31  to  34c ;  fowls.  .34  to  ‘loc ;  old 
roosters.  22c:  Spring  ducks,  40c;  old 
ducks,  27  to  2Sc. 

DRESSED  POTH.TRY 

Receipts  of  fresh  killed  stock  continue 
quite  largo.  This  poultry  has  cost  so 
much  to  jiroduce  that  it  is  held  at  liigh 
prices  and  goes  slowly.  An  ordinary 
fowl  for  fricassee  is  likely  to  cost  the  con¬ 
sumer  $2  or  jiiore.  which  looks  excessive 
compared  with  the  prices  of  lamb,  mutton 
or  even  beef. 


Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  77  ®  80 

Fair  to  Good .  47  ®  60 

Fowls .  32  ®  34 

Roosters .  27  ®  26 

Spring  Ducks .  37  ®  36 

Bquubs,  doz .  2  00  ®^8  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 1127  ®12  .70 

Pea . 10  .70  @11  77 

California,  small  white, . 12  00  ®12  27 

Red  Kidney . 11  27  ®12  27 

White  Kidney . 12  77  @14  27 

Lima,  California.. . . 13  00  @13  75 


FRUITS. 

Apples  are  in  large  supply,  but  high 
grades  are  selliug  at  the  former  range  of 
})rices  and  occasional  lots  even  higher. 
Bears  are  somewhat  higher.  Peaches  higli 
when  arriving  in  good  condition.  Many 
have  been  injured  by  the  extreme  heat. 
Plums  rather  dull,  partly  owing  to  the 
scant  supplies  of  sugar.  Watermelons 
somewhat  highei*,  as  the  weather  has  been 
very  favoiaible  for  watermelon  trade. 


Apples— Oldenburg,  bbl .  4  00  @  6  00 

Grayenstein  . .  4  00  ®  6  00 

Astrachan,  bbl .  4  00  ®  7  00 

Common,  bbl .  2  00  i®  3  .70 

Windfalls,  bu .  60  @100 

Pears,  Le  Conte,  bbl .  1  00  ®  4  00 

K letter,  bbl .  1  00  @  3  00 

Clapp,  bbl .  6  00  @  9  00 

'  —  Flemish  Beauty,  bbl .  4  00  @  5  50 

Raspberries,  red,  pint .  10  ®  16 

Huckleberries,  qt.  ,  .  12  @  20 

Watermelons  ioo . 35  00  @77  00 

Muskinelons.  bu .  1  00  ®  3  00 

Peaches,  24  qt.  crate  .  1  50  @  4  75 

16-qt.  bkt .  75  @  1  25 

Bu.  bkt .  1 .70  ®  4  60 

Blackberries,  qt .  20  ®  25 

Plums.  81b.  bkt .  25  ®  60 

Grapes,  41b.  bkt .  12  @  13 


VEGETABLES. 


Since  last,  report  potatoes  have  been  in 
surplus  and  somewhat  lower,  but  later 
met  an  improved  market.  Sweet  corn 
selliug  slowly  unless  choice.  The  hot 
weather  has  ripened  it  very  rapidly  and 
where  the  ground  has  been  dry  it  is  tough. 
Cabbage  in  large  supply.  Califlower  is 
plentiful  and  many  damaged  by  hot 
weather.  Onions  very  dull.  Tomatoes  in 
large  receipt. 


Potatoes— L.  I.,  bbl . 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 

Beets,  bill . . . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket 

Onions,  bu . 

Peppers,  bbl . 

String  Beans  bu . 

Squash,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Lima  Beans  bu  . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Kgg  Plants,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  nearby,  bu.  ... 
Cucumbers,  nearby,  bu, 
Spinach,  bu . 
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GRAIN. 

Following  are  the  revised  Government 
prices  on  No.  2  red  wheat',  in  the  markets 
named:  New  York.  $2.37 ;  Chicago, 

$2.23 ;  St.  I.ouis,  $2.21 ;  Kansas  City, 
$2.13;  Baltimore,  .$2.,35%.  No.  2  yellow 
corn :  New  York,  .$2.0S'}4  ;  Chicago, 

.$1.85.  Oats,  No.  2  white:  New  York, 
79c;  Chicago,  t)S%c.  Rye  Ls  reported 
,$1.71  in  New  York ;  $1.(55,  Milwaukee ; 
,$1.G9,  Minneapolis ;  $1.58,  Chicago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 3100  @32  00 

No.  2 . 28  00  @30  00 

No.  3  . 25  00  @27  00 

Clover  mixed . 20  00  @28  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 16  00  @18  00 


Philadelphia  Markets 


The  market  has  been  active  and  prices 
Vf  to  i/^c  higher  on  the  better  grades. 
Moflium  qualities  are  rather  dull. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  45^^®  46% 

Good  to  Choice  .  43  @  45% 

I.ower  Grades . 40  @  42 

Dairy,  best .  45  @  45% 

Common  to  Good . 36  @  44 

City  made .  34  @  38 

Packing  Stock .  33  @  35% 

Process  .  38  &  42 


RUTTER. 

Best  prints.  53  to  54c;  tub  creamery, 
best,  48  to  49c;  medium  to  good,  44  to 
47c;  packing  stock,  ,35  to  3(]c. 

EGGS. 

Fancy  nearby,  50  to  52c ;  gathered, 
best,  45  to  47o ;  common  to  good,  40  to 
42c. 

(Continued  on  page  1015) 


Eight 

Horse 

Power 


BELT  POWER  ATTACHMENT 

Your  good  FORD  engine  with  this  attachment 

Fives  you  all  the  belt  power  you  need  on  your 
arm  to  run  your  corn  sheller,  saw  your  wooa, 
cut  your  ensilage,  run  your  grinder,  your  PV'T’P' 
and  saves  you  eight  times  its  cost  against  tna 
price  of  a  regular  8-horse  power  portable  gas  en¬ 
gine.  Attaches  to  your  FORD  crank  shaft  with¬ 
out  use  of  bolts,  nuts  or  screws. 

•‘ON  OR  OFF  IN  1  6  SECONDS” 

You  can  readily  chftnfiro  your  FORD  from  touring?  ear  fe 
(?as  enRino  !n  a  few  seconds.  No  cumboraorno  jack  to 
carry  around.  Instant  power  that  •  '  ■ 

Is  portable  any  place  on  the  farm 
that  your  FORD  will  tfo.  Save 
yourself  ^200  or  more  on  portable 
fras  enprmo  power.  Order  an 
EI.MCO  for  your  FORD. 


'Adfuata 
, Coarse 
,or  Fine 


FREE— SPARK  PLUG  TESTER 

If  you'own  a  FORD,  send  today  and  wo  will  mall  ^ou 
ono,  together  with  pictures  and  full  Information 
about  ELMOO  Bolt  Power  and  Orindor  attachment. 


AUTO-FEED  GRINDER 

"Grind  your  feed  with  your  FORD."  With  this' 
belt  power  attachment  you  get  gas  engine  end 
grinder  all  in  one.  Grinder  fits  on  belt  pulley 
shaft.  Y our  FORD  engine  gives  you  ample  pow¬ 
er.  No  belt  needed.  This  Auto-Feed  Grinifcr  is 
equipped  with  hard  indestructible  steel  burrs, 
which  are  adjustable  for  grinding  coarse  or  fine. 
Fits  readily  pulley  shaft  belt  power  attachment- 
“ON  OR  OFF  IN  IS  SECONDS” 

Get  this  Auto-Fcod  Grinder  to  fit  yonr  bolt  power  attach¬ 
ment.  Sold  under  tho  same  Ruarantoe  to  do  all  we  tell 
you  It  will  do.  With  a  compicto 
belt  power  attachment  and  auto- 
foed  Krindcr  you  get  8-hor.se  srao 
enfone  power  and  srrindcr  aervlco 
with  good  sized  grinder  and  your 
Ford  engine  big  enough  to  run  it. 


There’s  an  ELMCO  distributor  near  you,  who  is  ready  to  make  immediate  shipment.  Send  for  his  name, 

E.  F.  ELMBERG  GO.,  30  Main  SI,  Parkersburg,  Iowa,  U.S.L 


The  one  totally  different 

Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant 

Cooking  Plant 


is  the 


Carbide  Lighiingl 


MAOM 


After  nineteen  years  of  competition,  it  still  outsells 
all  rivals  as  the  most  powerful,  economical  and  most 
convenient  for  country  homes.  Never  wears  out. 

No  engines  or  batteries  required.  An  investigation 
will  prove  this  to  your  satisfaction.  Write  today  for 
names  of  neighbors  who  prefer  it  to  all  others. 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY,  42nd  Street  Building,  New  York 
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^  PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the  26(K)  birds  in  the  Five  Miss- 
ouri  Laying  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 

*  Also  made  the  remarkable  •winter 

month  record  of  134  eggs  in  Jan. 

-  •  ^0!%/  J  Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA.  PA. 

w  w  TTjr  o  Silver,  Whjte,  and  Columblon 

■  H  1  1  IC  ^  Wyandotte*,  Barred  Kocke 
^  cent*  each  t  iHS  per  100. 

aLDHSM  POULTRY  FARM  Muniinoth  Pekin  niiolrc 

R  3*..  Phieniiville,  Pi.  Giant  Kou  an  UUGRo 

Wanted-25  One-Year-Old  Chickens 

Ithode  Island  Reds,  or  Plymouth  Rocks  or  White 
l.eghorns.  Address  G.  A,  SORRELL,  P.  0.  Box  208,  Elintloril,|H.  T. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  Stocking  ourposos. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Llianes,  Storks,  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Pa 

Parks’ Strain  B.P.  Rock  Pullets  andCocI  erels 

Sired  by  males  from  203  to  237-egg  hens.  Also  some 
of  similar  breeding  to  psn  X’o.  12  at  Storrs  Contest. 
Storrs  pen  have  no  pedigrees  behind  them,  but  are 
near  the  top  of  the  list.  Watch  them  and  order  some 
of  this  year’s  better  bred  stock.  All  fiee  range. 
INGLESIOK  FARMS,  -  Faleuville,  N.  Y. 

EnnC  P  W  1  n/rknrn  VE-LULINO  HEN8.  Good  breeding 
3UU  u,  U.  n,  LcgnOin  Btock.  selected  late  moulters. 
Prices  on  application.  A.  U.  Hull,  W ullingt'ord.  Conn. 

.. 

COR  SALE— I’edigreed  Prize  Winning  German  Checkered 
r  Qlants.  Black  and  Steel  Gray  Flemish.  Belgian  Hares. 
New  Zealand  Reds.  WARREN  MILLER,  Manuus,  N.  Y. 

Ferris  WhiteLeghorns 

A  real  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  years,  rec- 
ords  from  *00  to  264  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
imd  yearling  hens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  day.old  chicks.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee 
results.  Catalog  gives  prices;  describesstock,  tell*  all 
about  our  farm  and  metliotis;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  this  etrain.  Send  for  your  copy  now — it  is 
free.  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  issumon.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Gasoline 

SOOPulIcts^pTil'.u'lleS 

Sired  by  Barron  cockerels  from  260  to  272-egg  hens; 

#2  each.  No  reduction  on  large  orders. 
COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  -  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

selecting  the  ^180  En^aringl^ 

tn  0  B  t  suitable 

engine  for  farm  work.  Its  most  convenient  and  ef¬ 
ficient  Installation,  with  chapters  on  troubles,  their 
remedies,  aud  how  to  avoid  them.  The  care  and 
management  of  the  farm  tractor  in  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  harvesting  and  road  grading  are  fully  cov¬ 
ered;  also  plain  directlous  are  given  for  baudlhig  tho 
tractor  on  the  road. 

This  book  will  be  tent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
tending  ut  Two  New  Yearly  Subscriptlont  or  Four 
Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  Yearly 
Subscription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YO.RKER,  333  W.  30th  St..  N.Y. 

Free  Range  Utility  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

pullets,  hens,  cockerels,  bred  right  by  specialists  on 
the  largest  poultry  farm  in  the  State. 

SUNNY  CREST  POULTRY  FARM.  East  Aurora.  Erie  Ca.,  N.  T. 

2,000  .•..t.'J.S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Utility  Pullets  at  a  rare  liargain.  Particulars  given. 
FRANK  WEBER,  ORCHARD  PARK,  N.  V. 

1  iirhf  Rrskllitisie  ONLY.  15th  year.  Hans  from 
l-iHIII  ordlimdS  „u,.  breeding  pens,  $3 ;  also, 

Co^s.SS.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM.  Norfolk,  Conn. 

POR  NKXT  HEASON — Llifht  1trulinia»  iind  White  IjCic- 
r  horns.  FOREST  F.A  R  M,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 
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August  24,  1918 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Will  you  please  give  me  your  opinion 
on  the  enclosed  communication  from  J. 
Xeugeboren  &  Sons,  19-21  Harrison  St., 
New  York  cityV  Is  it  the  law  or  only 
a  scheme  to  get  out  of  filing  a  bond  with 
the  State?  We  have  had  dealings  and 
they  seem  to  do  business  on  the  .square. 

New  York.  w.  j.  ii. 

The  enclosures  ask  the  shipper  to  sign 
a  definite  agreement  to  allow  J.  Neuge- 
boren  &  Sons  to  act  as  buyer  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  shipptMj  and  not  as  a  commission 
merchant.  As  commission  merchant  the 
firm  would  be  expected  to  return  the  price 
that  the  goodft  sold  for  le.ss  the  commis¬ 
sion.  As  a  dealer  or  buyer  the  firm  can 
return  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  please 
and  the  shipper  has  no  redress.  Tnder  the 
recent  rulings  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Com¬ 
mission  this  class  of  houses  in  the  trade 
is  not  allowed  to  act  as  “buyers”  without 
a  written  agreement  with  the  shipper. 
The  houses  i-eceiving  produce  as  buyei's 
avoid  the  commission  merchants’  law  of 
N.  Y'.  State  which  provides  for  the  filing 
of  a  bond  by  all  licensed  commission 
houses  with  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  the  protection  of  shippers.  On 
general  principles  we  advise  againsd  .ship¬ 
ping  to  these  dealers  or  buyers.  Y'ou 
liiive  some  protection  xvhen  shipping  to 
the  licensed  commission  houses. 

A  little  .school  girl  who  is  staying  with 
me  this  Summer  received  the  enclosed 
reply  to  an  answered  advertisement.  For¬ 
tunately  she  .showed  it  to  me  before 
sending  the  .^1.  I  explained  to  her  that 
she  could  buy  pencil  and  pad  at  our  local 
store  for  much  less  than  ,$1.  I  hoi)e  you 
will  mention  this  firm  in  your  piiblication 
and  save  other  youngsters’  dollars. 

New  Y’ork.  x.  i.. 

The  enclosures  are  from  A.  F.  Bostion 
Co.,  Le  Gore.  !Md.,  asking  for  remittance 
of  $1  for  supplies  and  instructions  in 
gathering  names  for  a  mailing  directory, 
and  the  suggestion  is  made  Avithout  being 
definitely  promised  that  the  little  girl  will 
receive  $12  .W  per  hundred  for  names. 
This  is  the  way  names  are  secured  for 
the  various  “sucker  lists.”  Of  course,  the 
comi)any  has  no  intention  of  paying  any 
such  price  for  names  for  a  mailing  list, 
as  plenty  of  lists  of  names  can  bo  secured 
at  from  $1  to  $2  per  thousand.  We 
hope  no  other  child  will  get  fooled  by 
answering  the  advertisement,  Avhich,  no 
doubt,  appears  in.  some  fake  mail-order 
publication. 

This  is  such  a  sure  thing  Ave  thought 
possibly  you  might  Avish  to  invest  some¬ 
thing  in  it.  The  thing  is  all  figured  out 
nicely,  but  our  experience  has  been  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  fyiirc  profits  than  to 
get  them  out  in  the  hard  cash.  C.  AV.  Z. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  circular  letter  enclosed  is  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  invest  in  Stock  of  Florida  Es¬ 
tates  Corporation,  Avith  offices  at  Chicago, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  Tampa,  Fla. 
This  corporation  proposes  to  operate  a 
hog  ranch  in  Florida.  We  have  no  dis¬ 
position  to  discourage  hog  breeding  and 
pork  raising  in  Florida ;  but  we  think 
C.  W.  Z.  is  Avise  to  let  the  promoters  do 
so  on  their  oAA'n  capital.  The  National 
Hog  Ranch  fiasco  is  too  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  our  readers  to  make  further 
reference  necessary.  The  “prospects”  of 
the  National  Hog  Ranch,  AAhen  it  was 
launched,  were  equally  as  good  “on  pa- 
per”  as  the  claims  for  the  Florida  Es¬ 
tates  Corporation  now.  We  Avish  the 
enterprise  succe.ss :  but  we  adA’ise  our 
people  to  invest  their  savings  otherwise. 


Some  time  ago  I  shipped  to  R.  Kal- 
manson,  1G2  Reade  St.,  New  Y'ork  City, 
a  30-dozen  case  of  Avhite  eggs.  Upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  same  Mr.  Kalmanson  Avrote  me. 
saying  the  eggs  Avere  of  an  inferior  qual¬ 
ity,  and  asked  me  what  disposition  he 
should  make  of  them,  as  he  could  not  re¬ 
turn  me  proceeds  Avhich  in  his  opinion 
Avould  meet  Avith  my  approval  or  expec¬ 
tations.  I  immediately  Avrote  him  saying 
either  to  return  me  44c.  net  for  the  eggs 
or  return  eggs  at  once.  After  a  lapse  of 
several  days  I  received  a  check  from  Mr. 
Kalmanson  AA’hich  netted  me  less  than 
oTc  per  doz..  and  a  letter  Avhich  Avas 
simply  an  apology  for  his  remittance,  and 
saying  in  effect  that  he  had  ahvays  used 
me  splendidly  and  hoped  I  would  be  satis¬ 
fied  Avith  his  settlement,  etc.  I  in  return 
Avrote  Mr.  Kalmanson  to  either  remit  me 
the  balance  due  me,  which  Avas  the  dif¬ 
ference  betAveen  Avhat  I  told  him  to  send 
me  and  the  amount  he  did  send  me,  or 
I  should  state  the  case  to  you.  and  it 
might  not  help  his  future  business  to 
have  him  commented  on  in  your  columns. 
I  know  I  deserve  to  lose  the  money  Avhen 
I  take  any  chance  shipping  eggs  to  those 


dealers  who  call  themselves  wholesalers 
and  receivers  of  eggs,  etc.,  but  he  had 
wr'-tten  me  so  many  letters  soliciting  my 
shipments  that  I  decided  to  take  a  chance. 
The  loss  is  not  large,  but  my  experience 
publish<>d  in  your  columns  may  save  some 
other  shipper  a  larger  loss.  a.  c. 

AVe  publish  this  letter  in  confirmation 
of  our  oft-repeated  advice  regarding  the 
houses  in  the  produce  market  Avhich 
aA’oid  the  provisions  of  the  commission 
merchants’  laAV  by  styling  tbemselves 
“dealers,  distribution  receivers,”  etc. 

I  .sent  to  Chas.  II.  Morin,  .37  Myrtle 
Ave.  and  110  Church  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y'., 
1,035  lbs.  of  potatoes  May  13,  and  have 
not  heard  from  him.  I  wrote  to  him  and 
have  not  got  any  reply.  The  freight  agent 
said  potatoes  had  been  deliA'ered.  Will 
you  see  Avhat  you  can  do  for  me?  At  the 
time  I  sent  them  potatoes  Avere  quoted  in 
Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  at  $1.75  per  100  lbs. 

Ncav  York.  A.  F. 

Mr.  Alorin  has  no  regard  for  Ins  repu¬ 
tation  and  seems  Avilling  to  haA’e  this 
history  go  doAvn  in  our  records.  It  is  not 
wise  to  make  shipments  to  houses  that 
ignore  adju.stments  in  this  manner.  He 
makes  no  reply  to  our  requests  for  .settle¬ 
ment  and  the  subscriber  loses  the  pay  for 
his  produce.  We  give  the  record  for  the 
l)rotection  of  others. 

Have  you  ever  heard  anything  from  the 
Adams  Express  Company  in  regard  to 
this  claim?  c.  o.  s. 

Ncav  Y'ork. 

AVe  are  getting  many  inquiries  like  the 
aboA’e  and  Avant  to  a.ssure  claimants  .again 
that  Ave  have  their  claims  under  Avay  Avith 
the  express  companies  and  are  folloAving 
them  up  as  persistently  as  possible,  but 
great  congestion  exists  in  the  claim  bu¬ 
reaus  and  has  for  the  past  tAvo  years. 
Some  claims  ai’e  acknoAvledged  ;  some  are 
not,  but  every  so  often  a  demand  is  made 
for  adjustment  so  that  the  claim  cannot 
be  lost  sight  of.  AA’'e  are  uoav  told  that 
the  consolidation  has  caused  some  further 
delay,  but  that  the  claims  will  all  be 
taken  up  as  fast  as  possible,  and  adjusted 
on  their  merits.  Inquiries  concerning  the 
claims  may  reach  our  people,  and  avc 
AA’ould  suggest  that  these  be  referred  to 
us  for  reply  if  Ave  hold  all  papers,  as  it 
Avill  save  delay.  A'ouchers  may  be  sent 
direct  to  claimants  and  in  that  case  please 
advise  us  promptly.  Any  claim  filed  Avith 
us  is  having  the  necessary  attention  and 
Avill  not  be  neglected,  and  Avhile  the  de- 
l.'iys  are  outrageous,  the  present  company 
assures  us  they  Avill  close  them  out  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  AA'e  Avill  have  to  ex¬ 
ercise  further  patience.  AA'e  only  hojie 
they  Avill  Avork  out  some  plan  Avhereby 
these  long  delays  Avill  not  exist. 


AA'hen  sending  us  claims  for  collection 
send  the  expretis  receipt — all  correspond¬ 
ence  from  consif/nee — account  sales  for 
any  j)ortion  delivered — hill  for  the  loss. 
These  papers  must  accompany  the  claim 
Avheu  entered. 

A  Denver,  Colorado,  advertising  agency 
has  the  audacity  to  Avrite  The  Rtral 
Neaa'-Yorkeu  asking  if  Ave  Avould  accept 
the  advertising  of  Money  Back  Oil  Co. 
Evidently  the  agency  had  not  heard  of 
Publisher's  Desk,  and  our  efforts  to 
tliAAart  the  schemes  of  get-rich-quick  ar¬ 
tists  to  exchange  Avorthless  stocks  for 
the  cash  of  farmers.  The  “money  back” 
guarantee  may  catch  the  unAvary ;  but 
to  us  the  fact  that  this  guarantee  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  name  of  the  company  is 
all  the  more  reason  to  be  suspicious  of 
the  proposition.  If  the  advertising  should 
come  before  the  eyes  of  any  of  our  people 
through  some  other  paper  the  advertise¬ 
ment  should  be  given  a  Avide  berth — the 
paper  also. 


Leaking  Teats 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  Avay  to  stop  a 
COAV  from  leaking  her  milk?  If  not.  do 
you  knoAv  Avhere  I  can  get'  some  Avide 
rubbers  about  the  size  of  a  coav’s  teats? 

Ncav  York.  E.  At. 

Paint  the  tips  of  the  teats  Avith  flexible 
collodion  after  each  milking.  Ston  the 
applications  Avhen  the  teats  shoAV  irrita¬ 
tion.  Some  accomplish  the  same  end  by 
applying  melted  paraffin  or  beeSAvax.  We 
do  not  knoAV  Avhere  you  could  buy  rubber 
bands  such  as  you  describe,  but  use  of 
bands  or  tapes  is  likely  to  cause  trouble 
by  interfering  Avith  the  circulation  of 
blood  in  the  teats.  One  plan  sometimes 
resorted  to  by  veterinarians  and  dairy¬ 
men  is  to  apply  a  blister  in  the  orifice 
of  the  teat  Avhen  the  coav  is  dry.  A  paste 
of  corrosive  sublimate  and  Lard  is  used 
for  the  purpose,  but  such  treatment  must 
be  considered  rather  dangerous.  A,  s.  A, 


One  Malt  Does  All  The  Work  With 


Th«  Original^: 
Kerosene  Tractor 


Cut  Your 
Own 
SISage 
This  Year 


/I 


Get  a  one-  or  two-man 

Silveri’Ohio” 

The  Locfical  Silo  filler 

Don’t  wait  for  a  Bilo  fillingr  crew.  Fill  eilo 
when  crop  is  right— refill  again  without  extra 
cost,  (^t  an  ‘'Ohio”  to  fit  your  needs.  Va¬ 
riety  of  sizes,  4  horsepower  up.  40  to  800 
tons  a  day.  Big  “Ohio”  features— direct 
drive,  friction  reverse,  single  lever  control, 
etc.  Automatic  beater  feed.  Silverized 
Silage— packs  air-tight— makes  better  food. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

THE  SILVER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  ?U  SALEM,  OHIO 

'Msdem  Silage  Methods,”  2B4-page  teal-hook,  2Sc, 


Who  Fills  Four  Silo? 


Ensilage  Cutter  m 


A 


There's  just  one  way  of  being  sure  of  a 
full  Silo^f  clean  cut  ensilage.  That  is  to 
fill  with  your  own  equipment.  A  3  or  4 
H.  P.  gasoline  engine  will  operate  a  small 
PAPEC.  If  a  saving  of  $75.00  to  $150.00 
yearly  appeals  to  you,  write  today  for  our 
new  1918  catalogue— it’s  free. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

110  Main  St.,  Shortaville,  N.Y. 


A  FAST  CUTTER 

ror  Jm 

Light  ^ 
Power  If 

This  Gale-BaldAvin  re¬ 
quires  about  half  the 
poAver  demanded  by 
other  cutters  of  similar 
size.  It  has  a  reA’olving 
.self -feed  table — is  a  strong,  posith-e  feeder, 
and  cuts  more  en.silage  per  hour  than  any 
machine  operated  with  same  amount  of 
poAver. 


ENSILAGE-CUTTER 

Also  makers  of  a  large  line  of  ROTARY 
HAND  and  LEVER  FEED  CUTTERS. 
CORN  S  HELLERS.  VEGET.\BLE 
CUTTERS  and  POTATO  DIGGERS  for 
Fall  Use. 

A  Catalog  shoAving  the  full  line  mailed 
free  on  application. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co. 

Box  No.  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass, 


V  A  good-looking,  tight-fitting 
'■  and  convenient  Bilo  that  can't 
’  '  bio w  over  is  what  you  get  when 
you  buy  a 

Green  Mountain 

SILO 

CreoBoted  staves,  safe  -  like 
do«r8,  extra  heavy  hoops  and 
scientific  guy-wire  anchorage 
make  the  perfect  Bilo.  Wttte 
/or  f older,  iSuve  by  buyxno 
early. 

The  CREAMERY  PACKA6E  MFG.CO. 
338  West  SI.,  Rutland.  VI. 


CII  SAVE  MONEY 

by  buying  NOW. 

I.ninber  is  hard  to  get  and  price  is 
climbing  higher.  Liberal  cuah 
and  early  auipiiient  diseoiiata. 
Take  no  chances  on  late  del¬ 
iveries  this  year.  A  Globe 
Silo  isyour  best  bet  thisyear. 

Adjustable  door-frame  with 
ladder  combined.  0-toot 
extension  Roof  makes  com¬ 
plete  silo  witli  loss  expense. 
Window  free. 

Huy  hi ow— Ship  Now— I’ny 
Now— Save  Now— AA' rite  Now. 

,OBE  SILO  CO.,  2-12  Waiow  St.,  Sidney.  N.Y. 
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Philadelphia  Markets 

(Continued  from  page  1013) 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  35  to  3()C ;  ehiekens.  30  to  42c ; 
roosters.  25  to  20c:  Spring  ducks,  .34  to 
30c ;  pigeons,  pair,  30  to  35c. 

DUE.SSED  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  .3.3  to  .30c :  roosters.  28c ;  chick- 
en.s,  39  to  41c:  ducks,  .30  to  37c:  squabs, 
doz.,  .$5  to  .$8.25. 

FRUITS. 

.\pples,  bbl..  .$2.50  to  $G:  bu.  bskt..  .$1 
to  .$2.50 :  peaches.  0-bskt.  crate.  .$1 .75  to 
.$2..50 :  grapes,  10-lb.  crate,  .$1.25  to  .$1.50: 
imiskinelous.  bu.,  .$1  to  .$2.50 :  water¬ 
melons,  1(X),  .$35  to  .$75. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  No.  1.  bbl.,  .$.3,50  to  $4.25 : 
No.  2.  $1.25  to  $2..50:  1.50-lb.  bag,  .$2.25 
to  $4 :  sw'eet  jiotatoes,  new,  bbl.,  $2  to 
.$0.50:  lettuce,  bu.,  $1  to  .$2:  green  peas, 
bu..  $1  to  $2.25 :  onions,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
.$1..50. 

HAY  AND  STR.VW. 

Tlay.  Xo.  1.  Timothy,  ,$20  to  $20.50: 
No.  2.  .$2.3.50  to  .$24..50:  No.  .3.  $17..50  to 
$10.50:  clover  mixed.  .$20  to  ,$25:  straw, 
rye,  $10  to  $17 :  oat  and  wheat,  $11  to 
,$12..50. 


DontSend 
a  Penny 

Just  write  stating  size  and  width— 
that’s  all.  We’ll  send  the  shoes  promptly.  We  want 
you  toseetheseshoeeatourrisk.  Examine  them,  try 
them  on— and  then  decide  as  to  whether  or  not  you 
wish  to  keep  them.  Our  special  bargain  price  is  only 
$3.95  per  pair  while  they  last,  delivery  charges  pre¬ 
paid.  We  send  them  to  you,  not  a  cent  in  advance  so 
that  you  can  compare  them  with  any  $5.00  or  $6.00 
shoes.  If  you  don’t  think  this  the  biggest  shoe  bargain 
you  can  get  anywhere,  send  the  Bhoes  back  at  our 
expense.  You  won’t  be  out  a  cent. 

Stylish  and 
Durable 

Made  of  Renuine  leatb* 
er  in  ruo  metal,  populate 
etyle  awinR  too  last.  Blu* 
cher  style.  Comfortable, 
substantial ,  lonR  wsarinR, 

Kenuine  oak  leather  soles 
—reinforced  shank  and 
cap.  Military  heel., Boat 
expert  workmanship 
Black  only.  Sizes 
6  to  11.  _ 

lx  $3:25 

on  arrival.  If  on 
examination  you 
don’t  hnd  them  [ 
the  RTcatest  shoe 
bartcain  of  the 
year,  return 
them  and  back 
Koea  y  ^u  i 
money.  No 

send  at  once 
..  be  sure  of 
ffettInR  them.  A 
sale  like  this  soon 
lells  the  stock. 

SEND  NOW 

Just  your  reouest.  No 
money  now.  Wait  until 
eome.  We  ship  thorn  pre- 
_veep  them  only  if  satis- 
^  factory  in  every  way.  Be  sure  to  rIvo 

i  width.  Send  now  while  sale  is  on.  Send  no  money* 

Leonard-Morton  &  Co.,  Depti2030  Chicago 


For  Sale  for  Cash  or  Cash  and  Stock 

■■■“•  To  someone  who  wants  to  start  a 

Cider,  Vinegar  and  Jelly  Outfit 

This  is  a  good  apple  country  and  needs  this 
outfit  to  care  for  the  waste.  I  have  a  big  build¬ 
ing  with  lots  of  shed  room,  150  H.P.  Boiler,  good 
engine.  Dryer  that  could  be  used  for  drying 
the  Pulp  and  enough  elevator  gearing.  Good 
shipping  facilities  can  give  a  buyer  a  good  deal. 
(Addreia  H.  W.  .MARSH,  MunUtce,  Michigan  J 


ParniDr  Anonfc  sell  teas,  coffees,  pure 
rdllllcl  niycllls  FOOD  PRODUCTS.  Good  profits. 
.Anv  (luantitv.  1  pound  up.  Send  for  wholesale  price  list. 
IHPOUTEKS  MILLS  CO.,  Dept.  14, 173  Greenwich  St..  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchanRC.  make  it  known  here. 
Thih  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  'The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  Rencral  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Errs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  Ro  under  proper  hcadinRS  on  other  paRes. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  working  manager  past  draft  age 
to  take  charge  of  a  small  farm;  wife  must  he 
a  good  hnttermaker  and  cook  for  help;  one  who 
nn(lerstands  tlie  poultry  business  preferred; 
must  be  temperate;  good  home  and  board;  state 
wa,ges.  l?OX  23,  Stevensville,  Sullivau  Co., 
New  York. 


WANTED — \  working  housekeeper  for  a  family 
of  three  in  a  farmhouse  with  modern  con¬ 
veniences  close  to  the  railroad  and  town;  a 
good  home  for  a  reciprocating  party.  Address 
I’RGF.  HAYWARD,  Del.aware  College,  Newark, 
Delaware. 


MEN  WANTED  to  pick  peaches  and  apples  on 
Western  New  York  farm;  must  he  active  and 
willing  workers;  will  pay  highest  wages;  send 
your  age,  weight,  occupation,  and  wages  per 
month  with  hoard,  that  you  desire.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4305,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  W-VNTED — Single,  for  certified 
dairy  farm  for  Central  N.  J.;  85  cows  milking; 
1.000  quarts  daily;  one  who  can  handle  help, 
without  friction,  and  get  results;  state  age,  ref¬ 
erence  and  experience,  and  wages  wanted  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  4297,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUl’LE — Woman  for  general  housework,  in¬ 
cluding  washing  with  electric  machine,  iron¬ 
ing;  man  general  caretaker,  milk  cow,  care  few 
chickens,  lawn,  car;  write,  stating  salary  and 
particulars.  Address  C.  A.,  Box  53,  Room  307, 
135  Broadway,  New  York. 


GENERAL  HOTTSEWORKER  —  Light  cooking, 
washing,  electric  machine,  ironing:  family  of 
three.  Address  illtS.  .\.  0.  VANDERPOEL, 

Montvale,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  married  man  on  Long  Island  dair.y 
farm  to  milk  and  take  care  of  cows;  wages 
$60  month  witli  house,  milk,  fuel  and  garden; 
wife  to  board  one  man,  $25  month;  state  age, 
nationality,  exiierience  and  size  of  family.  AD- 
VER'riSER  4308.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE — Industrious,  sober  man, 
exempt  from  draft,  as  assistant  ponltryman; 
experience  preferred;  desirable  opportunity  and 
chance  for  advancement:  would  consider  strong 
woman,  .or  man  and  wife  with  son — man  to 
work  at  general  farming;  state  wages  expected, 
age,  nationality,  etc.  J.  B.  CASTERLINE,  Or¬ 
chard  Park,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  HANDY  MAN— Care  of  kitchen  gar¬ 
den,  chickens,  cow.  automobile;  $60  per 
month:  cottage  furnished;  arrangements  possible 
for  women  folks  to  do  household  work  if  cap¬ 
able.  Address  V.  A.,  Box  53,  Room  307,  135 
Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED — Two  women  to  do  cooking  and  house¬ 
work  in  the  country;  must  not  object  to  chil¬ 
dren  and  must  understand  living  on  a  farm. 
Address  ADVER'riSER  4307,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W.\NTED — Male  attendants  and  firemen  to  work 
in  an  institution:  salary  .$45  a  month  and 
maintenance.  Apply  to  SUI’ERINTENDENT, 
Letchworth  Village,  'rhiolls,  N.  Y. 


W.VNTED — Married  man  for  general  work 
around  country  house,  70  miles  from  New 
York;  no  objection  to  one  child;  reference.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  4254,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W.INTED — Experienced  single  man  for  poultry 
farm,  draft  exempt;  good  home  and  wages 
and  steady  work  for  reliable  man;  must  be 
strong  and  willing,  temperate  and  a  Christian, 
MATTITUCIC  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Mat- 
tituck,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Shepherd  (married) ;  must  have  thor¬ 
ough  experience  with  both  stock  and  crops, 
and  capable  of  liandling  200-acre  farm.  WAYNE 
FARM,  Ariel,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  a  country 
estate:  wife  to  board  help.  E.  W.  BIGI.OW, 
Supt..  Westbury,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
AVAN’TED — Single  man  for  orchard;  exiiorience 
in  pruning  and  spraying  necessary;  wages  $80 
per  inontli.  Address  JOHN  A.  FORBES,  Lo- 
retto.  Pa. 


W.VN'TED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits, 
from  Hi  to  20  years,  that  wants  exj)erience  in 
general  farming,  that  would  like  experience  in 
the  care  of  pure-bred  Holstein-Fricsian  cattle; 
will  pay  good  wages.  ADVERTISER  4290,  care 
Rural  New-Y’^orker. 


TE.VMS'l'Elt — All-around  man,  on  gentleman’s 
country  place  in  New  Jer.sey.  ADVERTISER 
4315,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AV.AN'TED — (!irl  as  dairy  maid  to  have  charge 
of  milk  house  and  retail  milk  on  estate  in 
Eastern  Massachusetts:  modern  dairy  with  most 
modern  sanitary  equipment;  good  home-living 
conditions;  also  want  girls  or  draft-exempt  men 
for  liarn  work.  ADVERTISER  4312,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Farmer,  married,  good  practical  man, 
sober  and  industrious,  capable  of  taking 
charge;  imist  understand  crop  rotation,  care  of 
slieep  and  hogs,  and  the  general  care  of  farm 
on  private  estate;  good  wages  and  modern  house 
to  the  right  man.  .\ddrcss,  giving  full  particu¬ 
lars,  to  JOHN  A.  FORBES,  Loretto,  Pa. 


WAN’l'ED — Experienced  man  for  general  farm 
work;  some  milking  and  teaming  to  do;  good 
American  home  in  Western  Massachusetts. 
SUNSET  FAIt.M,  Shelburne,  Mass. 


HERDSM.VN  WANTED  for  small  herd  of  regis¬ 
tered  Guernseys;  must  be  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced;  herd  recentl.v  started  on  new  place;  barns 
and  herdsman’s  house,  new  and  modern;  $70 
and  privileges;  advancement  to  riglit  person; 
send  copy  of  references,  experience,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4311,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — .411-aronnd  man  on  dairy  farm;  $.50 
per  month:  steady  job  for  right  man.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4314,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


OPEN  FOR  A  PROPOSITION  Sept.  1,  1018;  no 
certified'  place  considered.  SUPT.  ARCADY 
FARMS,  Lake  Forest,  111. 


FARM  SUPT.  POSITION  WANTED— Farmer, 
40,  single,  temperate,  best  habits.  $125  month 
with  board;  not  afraid  of  blight,  droughts,  etc.; 
jiotato  and  corn  expert:  will  cultivate  crops  be¬ 
fore  seeds  break  ground;  no  weeds;  please  cor¬ 
respond.  JOSEI’TI  PROCTOR,  420  Hawley  Avc., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  American  married  man, 
30,  teamster  or  head  teamster;  understamfs 
machinery;  reasonable  wages  to  good  place 
not  more  than  25  miles  out  of  N.  Y.  C. ;  no 
boarders  or  duties  for  wife,  2  children;  state 
wages  and  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4302,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  with  practical  experience, 
twenty-five  years  managing  estate,  open  for 
engagement:  sober,  reliable,  married;  no  small 
cliildren;  draft  exempt:  best  of  references; 
would  prefer  place  within  fifty  miles  of  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  4293,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


POULTRTMAN,  ORCHARDIST,  experienced, 
single,  at  present  manager  of  large  commercial 
poultry  plant,  have  practical  experience  in  all 
branches  of  poultry  and  fruit  growing,  desires 
position  on  private  or  gentleman’s  estate;  draft 
exempt.  ADVERTISER  4304,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Farm  manager,  private 
estate  or  dairy  farm,  up  to  date  In  every  de¬ 
partment;  two-year  college  course  and  25  years’ 
experience  in  management  and  upkeep  of  first- 
class  places;  certified  dairies  and  high-grade 
stock;  single,  American,  48;  best  reference.  F. 
CARRIGAN,  Durant  Farm,  Northford,  Conn. 


ORCHARDIST — Years  of  practical  experience 
growing,  packing  and  marketing  fruit  on  a 
large  scale;  nothing  but  a  first-class  proposition 
considered,  where  there  is  sufficient  help  and  an 
up-to-date  equipment.  Inquire  ADVERTISER. 
4288,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  W.VNTED — On  farm  or  estate;  agri¬ 
cultural  course  and  lifetime  experience  farm¬ 
ing,  dairying  or  gardening:  married',  small  fam¬ 
ily,  age  32;  open  by  Sept.  1.  J.  YAVENER, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Danbury,  Conn. 


HERDSMAN  wishes  situation  in  a  registered 
herd;  life  experience;  good  calf  raiser  and 
feeder;  also  fitting  for  the  show  ring;  would  like 
situation  on  private  estate;  married,  2  children; 
Scotchman,  33  years  of  age;  hustler;  good  wages 
and  good  cottage  expected;  references.  Address 
ADVERTISER  4310,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  in  New  York  State;  expe¬ 
rienced  dry-hand  milker;  general  farmer; 
ready  Oct.  1.  Address  ADVERTISER  4309, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  herdsman  and  dairyman 
by  a  single  man.  37  years  old:  life  experience 
and  the  best  of  reference*.  ADVBRT'ISER  4306, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  YOUNG  MEN  seek  position  on  up-to-date 
dairy;  both  are  good  milkers,  of  good  habits 
antf  out  of  draft:  nothing  under  fifty  dollars  and 
good  living  conditions  considered;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  BOX  No.  317,  Barber¬ 
ton,  Ohio. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  by  Sep¬ 
tember  15;  qualified  for  large  proposition;  salary 
$1,500  and  maintenance.  .Vddress  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4286,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  agricultural  college  graduate, 
goo<r  family  and  habits,  perfect  health,  height 
six  ft.  two,  not  afraid  of  work,  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  stock  and  farm  work,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  or  assistant,  where  energy  and 
painstaking  work  will  be  appreciated,  under 
congenial  conditions:  best  of  references.  H.  II. 
SCHULTE,  29  Stratford  Place,  Newark,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER— Widow.  31  years  old,  with 
two  daughters.  8  and  10  years,  wishes  position 
in  country.  MRS.  .T.  LEHMKUIHj,  395  Henry 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


W.VNTED — Position  as  manager  of  farm  or  es¬ 
tate  by  American,  Protestant,  married,  no 
children;  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches; 
highest  references:  give  prospectus  of  position. 
ADVERTISER  4313,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


MARKET  GARDENER— Active  and  honest;  op¬ 
portunity  seldom  avallahle;  any  jiart  one  to 
five  acres,  all  respects  ideal,  for  immediate  op¬ 
eration;  easy  access  Pliila..  seashore  and  New 
York  markets;  income  $2,000  an  acre  not  un¬ 
usual  jiropcrly  haniihoi;  to  sliow  good  faitli 
alnlity  to  finance  irrigation  of  acreage  desired 
necessary;  liberal  contract  and  honorable  co¬ 
operation;  term  of  years;  privilege  to  buy. 
NICHOLAS,  225  R  3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — On  sliares,  equipped  farm,  288 
acres  (liundred  wood);  furnished  house;  high¬ 
est  references  required.  J.  PETTY,  Red  Hook, 

N.  Y. 


PDR  SALE — Poultry  farm  containing  15  acres, 
one-fourth  mile  from  town  of  3,500  population, 
with  splendid  schools  and  churches,  situated  on 
Du  Pont  Boulevard;  farm  equipped  as  follows: 
incubating  capacity,  9,000  eggs;  brooding  ca¬ 
pacity,  12,000  chicks;  laying  houses  for  4,000 
liens;  500 ^pple  trees;  large  house  containing 
11  rooms;  *he  owners  are  engaged  in  other  busi¬ 
ness  and  cannot  give  this  the  proper  attention. 
THE  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 


FARM  WANTED — Give  description  and  price  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4300,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  S.VLE — Hundred-acre  farm,  2  barns;  cot¬ 
tage  (residence  burned),  brook,  springs,  fruit; 
cordwood  wortli  price,  $2,000.  J.  PETTY,  Red 
Hook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  100  acres  or  more,  well  lo¬ 
cated;  wood,  water,  fruit,  stock,  tools,  crops; 
particulars  first  letter.  LELAND  ELLSWORTH, 
Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


W.VNTED — Farm,  not  less  than  8  acres,  on 
State  road,  near  school,  within  50  miles  of 
New  York  city.  ADVERTISER  4303,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY — Farm  80  acres,  good  build¬ 
ings,  silo;  barn  equipped  for  nine  cows;  running 
water;  milk  8)4c  quart  at  farm;  apple  orclmrd ; 
20  acres,  nine  timber:  coal  mine  in  operation; 
38  acres:  coal  land  adjoining  leased  at  8c  ton; 
near  railroad;  tile  right  man  can  make  big 
money;  other  business  occupies  all  owner’s  time; 
$9,000,  half  cash;  balance  first  mortgage. 
J.  SHERIDAN  REAHAN,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


FOR  EXCHANGE— Rochester,  N.  Y.,  income 
property,  in  fine  location,  for  California,  Cen¬ 
tral,  Southern  preferred;  $5,000  to  $8,000  value. 
E.  L.  DE  LANO,  17  .Maple  St.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


FOB  RENT — Unusnal  opportunity  to  rent  farm 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  Motmtains,  26  miles  from 
Harrisburg,  Pa.;  equipped  for  raising  poultry 
and  pigeons  on  large  scale;  running  water  In 
every  building:  fifteen  acres  cultivated;  railroad 
adjoins  property;  very  attractive  proposition; 
will  I'p  offered  to  riglit  party.  .Vddress  M.  B.  F., 
453  Title  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


VALUABLE  FARM  FOR  RENT— Completely 
stocked  or  otherwise;  1(!0  acres  situated  along 
beautiful  river;  land  all  level  and  in  high  state 
cultivation;  8  minutes’  walk  I’enna.  R.R.  Station 
aiuf  town  1,500  on  State  road;  excellent  and  com¬ 
plete  buildings;  a  No.  1  proposition  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced.  responsible,  progressive  worker;  18 
miles  from  Easton,  Pa.;  43  from  Phila. ;  60 
miles  from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  4299, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 150-acre  farm,  all  equipped;  6 
horses,  18  head  of  cattle,  farming  tools,  all 
first  class;  20  acres  of  Alfalfa;  land  all  tillable 
except  12  acres  of  timber;  20  miles  from  Buffalo 
on  improved  road.  For  particulars  inquire 
ADVERTISER  4268,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


W.VNTED— To  lease,  buy  or  manage  cre'amery; 

state  fully  what  ,vou  have  in  first  letter. 
T.  M.  TOT.MAN,  Rochester,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE  FOR  CASH  OB  CASH  AND  STOCK 
— To  someone  who  wants  to  start  a  cider, 
vinegar  and  jell.v  outfit.  This  is  a  good  apple 
country  and  needs  this  outfit  to  care  for  the 
waste.  I  have  a  big  building  with  lots  of  shed 
room,  1.50  H.  P.  Iioiler,  good  engine.  Dryer  that 
could  Ik?  used  for  drying  the  pulp  and  enough 
elevator  gearing.  Good  shipping  facilities;  can 
give  a  buyer  a  good  deal.  Address  H.  W. 
M.VRSH,  Manistee,  Michigan. 


CIDER  PRESS  AND  GRATER  for  sale.  F. 
I’ALMER,  Coscob,  Conn. 


YELLOW  LOCUST  TIMBER  WANTED  for  Gov- 
_  ernment  ships;  best  prices  paid  for  standing 
timber,  logs  or  plank;  will  contract  with  local 
saw  mills  for  entire  output;  write  or  wire  at 
once,  giving  details  as  to  timber  available  in 
your  vicinity;  we  manufacture  exclusively  for 
tile  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation.  FOREST  CORPORATION, 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Bntterworth  long  straw  rye 
thresher;  also  nice  potatoes,  cauliflower,  cab¬ 
bage,  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables.  BELLE- 
ELLEN  STOCK  FARMS,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


FOR  S.VLE — Pure  woolen  yarn  spun  from  the 
wool  from  our  own  sheep;  gray  sock  size  only; 
75c  skein,  %  lb.  WISEMAN  FARMS,  B.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Lewiston,  Me. 


W.VNTED — Stump-puller;  kind,  price.  C.  B. 
Munson,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Burks,  Va. 


W.VNTED — A  wood-splitting  machine;  state 
price  and  condition.  G.  A.  BURDICK,  Tully, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — New  rye  for  seed;  state  price.  L.  M. 
YOUNG,  Orient,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  new  tractor  plows  below  cost. 
ADVERTISER  4301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  Rumely  15-30  Oil  Pull  tractor; 

good  condition;  have  no  further  use  for  trac¬ 
tor;  also  power  band  log  cut-off  saw;  one  heavy 
friction  drag  cut-off.  CILVS.  A.  PARFREY, 
Richland  Center,  Wls. 


FOR  SALE — 10.000  two-piece  wood  peach  cov¬ 
ers,  hooks  included,  $30  per  thousand  f.  o.  h. 
Lebanon,  N.  J.  J.  L.  SHURTS. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Double  XTnit  New  Empire  milk¬ 
ing  machine,  used  less  3  months.  0.  T. 
CALDER,  Granby,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Tractor  attachment  for  F'ord  car: 

do  farm  work  of  four  good  horses.  C.  -M. 
DOUGLASS,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLE — O.OOO-cgg  Candee  Incubator.  Model 
Colony  Brooder,  Sattley  2-horse  complaiiter 
and  corcTwood  saw.  KUNTZ,  Iseliu,  N.  J. 


Uncle  Sam  is  asking  New  York  State 
farmers  to  help  him  grow  more  wheat — 
the  world’s  greatest  breadstuff.  If  you’re 
hesitating  because  of  lack  of  ready  funds, 
we  can  help  you. 

We  will  loan,  on  approved  6%  notes,  any 
sum  needed  up  to  $10  an  acre  for  seeding 
wheat  ground.  No  signature  but  your 
own  will  be  required.  You  can  use  the 
money  to  buy  seed  and  fertilizer  and  to 
pay  for  labor  and  equipment. 

The  earlier  you  start,  the  better  the  crop 
will  probably  be;  so  write  us  at  once. 
Tell  us  how  many  acres  you  intend  to 
plant  and  how  much  you  will  need. 

We  also  loan  money  to  purchase  Hogs 
and  Sheep. 

PATRIOTIC  FARMERS  FUND 


MONEY 
TO  GROW 
WHEAT 


M.  W.  COLE,  Secretary 


UTICA,  N.  Y, 


A  Uttle  “Taiik”-for  Farm  Work 


The  Cleveland  T ractor  is  built  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  wonderful  European  battle 
“tanks.” 

It  travels  on  its  own  trades,  laying  them 
down  and  picl^ing  them  up  as  it  goes  along. 

This  efficient  type  of  construction  makes  the 
Cleveland  specially  valuable  to  farmers,  as  it 
enables  them  to  work  practically  anywhere — 
over  almost  any  k.ind  of  farm  land. 

They  are  being  operated  over  gullies,  ruts 
and  ditches,  through  soft  soil,  wet  clay,  sand 
and  gumbo — without  sinking  or  floundering. 
They  do  not  pacl^  the  soil. 

They  are  working  under  and  among  small 
trees,  close  up  to  fence  corners,  on  hillsides 
and  over  rough  ground  with  much  better  re¬ 
sults  than  can  be  obtained  with  horses  or  with 
any  other  type  of  tractor. 

And  they  are  working  much  faster. 

Thousands  of  Cleveland  Tractors  are  help¬ 
ing  to  increase  the  production  of  food  de¬ 
manded  by  war  conditions. 

The  Cleveland,  pulling  two  1 4  inch  bottoms 
— which  it  will  do  under  average  conditions — 
plows  3V2  miles  an  hour — eight  to  ten  acres 
a  day.  This  is  equal  to  the  work  of  three  men 
and  three  good  three-horse  teams. 

The  Cleveland  steers  by  the  power  of  its 


own  engine;  it  requires  but  slight  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  driver.  Only  one  man  is  required 
to  operate  it.  1 2  horsepower  is  developed  at 
the  drawbar  and  20  horsepower  at  the  pulley. 
It  is  a  constant  source  of  tractive  and  station¬ 
ary  power  for  twelve  months  in  the  year. 

It  plows,  harrows,  plants,  reaps,  cuts  ensilage, 
runs  saws  and  pumps,  drags  logs,  pulls  road 
machinery,  hauls  manure  spreaders  and  does 
practically  all  the  work  formerly  done  with 
horses  or  stationary  engines. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  produces  food  but 
consumes  none  of  it.  It  conserves  man  power, 
horse  power,  time,  energy,  and  effort — and 
produces  greater  returns. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  was  designed  by 
Rollin  H.  White,  the  well-known  engineer. 
It  is  manufactured  under  his  supervision.  Gears 
and  tracks  are  protected  from  dust  and  dirt. 
Materials  throughout  are  of  the  best.  The 
whole  machine  weighs  only  about  3200  pounds. 
It  can  be  housed  in  less  space  than  is  needed 
for  a  horse. 

Take  advantage  of  present  produce  prices. 
Raise  more  food  now.  Help  the  nation  and 
incidentally  make  more  money  yourself  by 
using  one  or  more  Cleveland  Tractors 

Write  for  complete  information  and  the  name 
of  the  nearest  Cleveland  dealer. 


3^^Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 


The  largest  producer  of  Crawler- type  Tractors  in  the  World 

19009  Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Cleveland  Tractor 


Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  New  York 
under  the  Act  of  Congress,  March  3.  1879. 
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“  Back  to  the  Hills  ” 

How  the  Hill  Farms  Are  Coming  Back 

II.AXiiEI)  (’OXDITIONS. — Why  our  snuKl- 
fiitluM-s.  who  trekked  M'ith  their  ox  team.s  into 
the  M’ikls  of  Southern  New  1  ork.  left  the  feitile 
river  bottoms  to  estnidish  liomes"  on  the  hills  is  a 
question  that  has  imz/ded  me.  Look- 
inir  at  it  from  my  standiioint.  they 
ne.uleeted  one-hundred-dollar  land  be¬ 
neath  their  feet  to  clear  that  worth 
scarcely  a  third  as  much  in  more  in- 
accessibh'  jilaces.  I  am  told,  however, 
that  tlu*  lu'avily  wooded  bottoms,  with 
their  mala ria-breedint^  swamps,  were 
less  attractive  at  that  time  than  the 
more  easily  cleared  timber  lands 
above  the  v.illeys.  IMy  home  county 
of  Tio.ua.  ill  the  southern  tier  of  New 
York  counties,  is  centrally  located, 
and  is  fairly  representative,  agricul¬ 
turally  siieakinst.  of  a  considerahle 
IKirtion  of  the  State.  In  its  beau¬ 
tiful  valley  of  the  Susipiehamia.  and 
along  smalh'r  streams,  are  sonu'  of 
the  choicest  farm  lands  to  be  found, 
tbat  in  these  latter  years  have  been 
almost,  or  cpiite.  deserted.  .Tust  now. 
it  is  the.se  hill  lands,  or  the  deserted 
farms  of  New  York,  that  are  attract¬ 
ing  most  attention.  Strictly  speaking. 


there  are  but  few  really  de.serted  farms,  but  there 
are  many  whose  owners  are  ready  to  desert  them 
for  a  very  moderate  linancial  consideration,  and 
^onle  that,  for  home-making  purposes,  have  been 
actuall.v  abandoned.  Nearl.v  all  these  farms  once 
supiiorted  large  families,  and  their  owners  were 
substantial  men  in  the  commnnit.v.  The  present 


Thr  t^choolhouse  at  the  Corners.  Fiy.  oO.'t 


generation  has  drifted  away  from  them,  however, 
and  shows  little  tendency  to  return.  The  softer  life 
of  the  bottoms  h.as  dr.awn  the  old  families  from  the 
hills  and  left  them  to  be  re-poitulated.  if  at  all.  by  a 
ii’.ore  hardy  race  of  new  pioneers. 

THE  NflKTlIEltN  INVASION. — In  many  places 
the  repre.sentatives  of  the  “old  stock”  that  still 
cling  to  their  homes  are  finding  them- 
s(dves  becoming  surrounded  by  a  jum)- 
l)le  who  speak  their  language  with 
difficulty.  Foreigners  they  are 
called,  though  they  are  no  more  for¬ 
eign  to  the  land  than  the  not  veiy 
remote  ancestoi's  of  the  most  hlue- 
blooded  old  families.  Fortunately, 
the.s('  new-comers  represent  the  kind 
of  immigration  that  America  has 
alwa.vs  been  glad  to  welcome:  the 
sturdy  races  of  Northern  Europe  who 
bring  with  them  habits  of  tb.rift  and 
no  fear  of  hard  labor.  Finns.  Swedes, 
•Norwegians,  and  Poles;  these  are  re¬ 
placing  what  a  friend  facetiously  calls 
“played-out  Yankees." 

'ITIE  ItETURN  PRiOM  THE 
'WESd'. — In  other  ])laces  families  are 
coining  from  the  South,  impelled,  ap- 
parentl.v.  by  no  greater  need  than  the 
desire  to  try  their  fortunes  in  a  new 
section ;  a  desire  that  finds  an  echo 
in  the  hearts  of  many  of  those  dis- 


A  Ganne  of  Snap  the  Whip  During  the  School  Recess.  Fig.  o05 
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I  liiced.  sonio  of  whom  will  go  South.  But  the  great¬ 
est  iiilliix  is  from  the  ..Middle  au<l  Far  West,  tJie 
reverse  movement  of  a  generation  ago.  Tlie  searcli 
lor  cdieai)  land  that  led  the  fathers  West  is  bringing 
the  c-hildren  Fast.  'J'he  Western  plains  tliat  once 
.sucked  the  blood  of  the  JOastern  hills  are  now  .send¬ 
ing  it  hack  in  reiientance;  their  very  ]iro.si)erity  has 
been  their  undoing,  they  cannot  house  their  own 
children.  'I’he  Western  plains  did  more  to  these 
hills  than  take  their  brain  and  hiawn ;  they  forced 
them  into  a  system  of  agriculture  that  has  been 
their  undoing.  'they  made  single-crop  farms  of 
them.  'I'he  hills  could  not  compete  with  the  plains 
in  the  itroduclion  of  grain  or  meat.  There  was  but 
one  thing  left  to  tln'in  after  lumber  cea.sed  to  he  a 
croji — milk.  Milk  had  to  be  produced  near  the 

cities  that  used  it.  and  it  was  easily  j)i\)duced  upon 
larnis  that  were  esi)ecially  adai)ted  to  grazing.  Such 
grain  as  could  he  raised  upon  the  tillable  lields  of 
these  farms  was  I'eadily  marketed  through  the  cows. 
Till-:  D.VIKY  FACTORY.— The  great  milk  dis¬ 
tributing  companies  of  the  cities  .sent  their  cans 
further  and  further  into  the  hills  and  olfered  a 
cash  market,  albeit  at  their  own  ])r;ce.s.  for  Iluid 
milk.  The  making  of  butter  and  cheese,  once  a  faim 
industry,  became  a  factory  i>rocess,  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  becajne  factory  products.  Milk  became  king, 
and  the  hill  faianer  of  Southern  New  York  acknowl¬ 
edged  his  sovereignty  as  completely  as  did  his 
brother  of  the  South  that  of  cotton.  With  this  con¬ 
centration  of  ellort  111)011  one  ci’op,  over  the  price 
of  which  he  had  no  control,  the  hill  farmer  saw  his 
independence  slipping  iiway  from  him.  It  was  milk 
or  nothing,  and,  in  too  many  cases,  milk  and  nothing. 
Under  the.se  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  hill  farms  of  New  Y*ork  became  so  notoriously 
cheap  as  to  attract  nation-wide  attention,  and  it  is 
a  splendid  thing  for  the  farms  that  this  attention 
has  been  attracted  to  them.  The  .soil  is  still  there, 
the  buildings  are  there,  and  the  home-making  ojipor- 
tunity,  for  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  it,  is 
waiting.  The.se  fiirms  have  once  supported  families; 
they  can  do  it  again,  hut  they  Avill  supi)Grt  only 
those  families  who  can  see  where  the  opportunities 
for  getting  returns  from  them  lie  and  who  have 
the  mu.scle  and  nerve  to  again  beijome  pioneers  of 
the  hills.  Thou.sands  of  acres  of  improved  lands  in 
New  York  State  are  awaiting  !i  new  ownership,  and, 
if  not  taken  by  old  American  families,  will  be  taken 
by  those  who  have  become  land  hungry  in  the  Old 
World  and  who  see  in  them  opportunities  for  their 
children  that  the  “played-out  Yankee"  cannot  avail 
himself  of.  m.  b.  dean. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  succeeding  articles  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
try  to  tell  wl>!it  has  already  been  done  and  what  is 
promi.sed  in  the  work  of  repopulating  these  hills. 


Finding  a  Pot  of  Money 

What  do  you  know  about  the  clairvoyants  and  their 
ability  to  find  hidden  treasure?  Would  you  hire  one 
to  tind  ii  pot  of  money?  Is  there  iiny  implement  or  de¬ 
vice  that  will  locate  such  metal  in  the  ground? 

Y  grandmother  in  her  e.-iiiy  womanhood  was 
out  in  their  jiasture  gathering  sweet  tla.g  or 
roots.  While  on  this  trip  she  stubbed  her  foot 
against  a  .saber  sticking  up  out  of  the  ground.  She 
pulled  it  up  and  took  it  home.  (Irandfather  had  a 
knife  made  from  it.  A  number  of  years  after  that 
an  old  man  traveled  along  this  river  digging  in  all 
the  little  streams  on  the  west  bank,  but  he  tired 
a)id  .gave  it  up  when  .some  live  or  six  miles  from 
grandfather’s  farm.  This  man  claimed  to  have  been 
a.,  member  of  an  army  paymaster’s  guard  ti’aveling 
Jiorth  from  Albany  to  some  fort  to  pay  off  the  ti’o.ops. 
when  they  found  themselves  sui'rounded  by.  Indians 
and  enemies.  They  decided  to  bui’y  the  money 
in  an  iron  kettle.  Across  the  top  they  placed  a 
saber,  another  was  placed  perpendicularly  on  to)) 
of  it,  supi)osed  to  he  grandmother’s  knife.  After 
burying  the  money  they  separated  each  for  himself; 
this  man  thought  he  Avas  the  only  one  Avho  escaped. 

Bennington  Co.,  \t.  s.  D. 

Thi.s  quc.stion  vvji.s  submitted  to  Dr.  F.  I).  Crane,  Avho 
gives  the  following  suggestion  : 

You  should  by  no  means  i)ay  anyone  any  money 
for  .guessing  where  that  i)ot  is  buried.  Thei'e  is 
nothing  in  those  tales  of  ma.gic  and  second  sight; 
one  man’s  guess  is  as  good  iis  iinother’s.  and  of 
course  there  is  ;i  chance  tlnit  the  finding  of  the 
sword  and  the  stoi\v  of  the  old  man  are  mere  co- 
incidence.s.  But  chemi.sts  deal  Avith  so  many  marvels 
that  they  are  p(*rhaps  rather  too  credulous,  and  so 
I  am  inclined  to  think  there  may  he  something  in 
tlie  story,  for  it  certainly  Avas  a  bit  unusual  to  tind 
an  old  sword  in  a  sAveet  flag  sAvamp.  So  let  us  as¬ 
sume  that  the  tales  are  true,  and  that  the  iron  pot 
has  not  yet  Avholly  rusted  awiiy.  That  last  is  not 
probable,  ca.st  iron  usually  rusts  a  little  and  then 


stays  rirotectc'd  by  the  rust.  If  so,  I  find  that  it  is 
possil)le  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  four-gallon  iron 
pot  five  feet  aAvay  by  means  of  a  free  nuignet. 

I  am  not  .iust  gue.ssing  about  thi.s;  I  took  the 
trouble  to  test  it  by  nuiking  a  good  magnet  and 
Ir.vin.g  it,  and  I  think  I  will  mail  it  to  S.  D. :  it  is  no 
further  use  to  me  and  ne  Avould  likely  have  a  lot  of 
trouble  to  make  one.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  ])ot  is  not  more  than  three  or.  at  most,  four 
feet  under  ground ;  folks  in  a  hurry  are  not  going 
to  dig  very  deep,  and  three  feet  doAvn  is  (piite  a  hole. 
Besides,  the  sAvord  set  vertical  Avould  not  be  more 
than  2^2  feet  long  or  thei’eabouts. 

So  the  thing  for  D.  to  do  is  to  .get  a  nither  Avide 
hoiird,  imiybe  tAvo  feet  loii.g  and  1%  feel  Avide.  and 
a  box  Avbich  has  the  sides  dovet;)il('d.  such  iis  gro¬ 
ceries  are  often  shipi)ed  in.  The  boiird  Avill  Avork 
better  if  it  has  a  coui)le  of  Ioav  runners  on  it  )K‘g,gcd 
on,  not  iiiiiled,  and  he  mu.st  look  the  box  over  to  see 

that  there  iire  no  mi  iis.  The  bottoms  of  those  boxes 

% 

are  usmilly  nailed  on.  but  he  does  not  AA-ant  the 
bottom,  an.vAA'ay;  he  must  repbice  that,  and  parts 
of  the  side.s,  Avith  glass,  AA’hich  should  fit  tight,  and 
the  box  sliould  set  doAvn  tight  on  the  board.  This 
is  to  jireAent  drafts  of  air;  if  they  are  lu-i'sent  the 
needle  Avill  never  come  to  rest.  In  the  hoard  he  Avill 
make  a  little  hole  and  in  this  he  Avill  set  the  heaA'y 
Tropiier  Avire.  bending  it  so  the  needle  han,gs  free. 
It  Avill  point  to  the  north  and  also  dip.  .lust  hoAV 
much  I  do  not  knoAA’,  and  I  have  not  at  hand  any 
tiibles  Avhich  Avill  tell  me  Iioaa’  much  the  m>edle  diiis 
in  A’ermont.  Of  course  it  Avill  point  to  the  mag¬ 
netic  north,  not  the  pole,  and  I  do  not  knoAV  Avhat 
the  A  Jiriation  is  noAV  in  Vermont,  nor  does  it  matter. 

Noav  he  Avill  take  this  contraption  out  in  the  fields, 
and  let  the  needle  come  to  re.st,  and  then  sight  along 
or  beside  it,  or  both,  pasting  a  hit  of  iiaiier  on  the 
glass  Avith  a  slit  in  it.  so  that  he  Avill  ahvays  sight 
the  same  place.  A  bit  of  looking-glass  glued  beloAV 
the  needle  Avill  help  n  lot  in  si.ghting  it.  As  soon  as 
he  is  sui-e  he  has  his  marks  set  ri.ght  he  is  ready 
to  hunt  for  that  pot.  for  the  needle  I  send  Avill  .surely 
turn  a  bit  if  there  is  an  iron  pot  Avithin  liA'e  feet  of 
it.  I  do  not  mean  it  Avill  turn  to  the  pot.  but  the 
deviation  Avill  be  an  average  l)etAAeen  the  pull  of  the 
pot  and  the  general  imll  of  the  earth,  and  at  tAA'o 
feet  it  is  marke<l.  It  takes  the  needle  quite  a  time 
tc  come  to  rest,  hut  it  has  to  he  quite  sensitive.  A 
thin  brjis.s  or  copper  Avire  could  lie  run  in  throu.gh 
one  side  to  act  as  a' dami)er.  being  luilled  aside  Avhen 
a  reiiding  is  to  be  made.  Of  course  the  next  thing  is 
to  .get  the  netHlle  near  the  pot,  and  tluit  Avill  take 
time,  but  there  must  be  more  or  less  fiunily  triidi- 
tion  as  to  about  Avhere  the  sAvord  avsis  found,  and  it 
is  a  (piestion  of  systematically  covering  the  sus¬ 
pected  area.  If  he  Avill  abso  get  a  good  hunter’s 
compass,  not  a  mere  toy,  he  can  get  the  magnetic 
north,  and  by  this  moi'ns  much  shorten  the  hunt,  as 
the  dii)))ing  needle  Avill  also  ha\m  a  marked  side- 
sAving  if  he  passes  the  ])ot  Avithin  six  or  eight  feet. 
The  regular  compass  needle  Avill  soircely  shoAv  this 
side  sAving.  as  it  is  hung  so  as  to  shoAV  north  oidy. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  Avorth  AA'hile  to  Avaste 
much  time  on  it  at  this  .season,  but  there  Avill  be 
days  Avhen  he  can  drag  ^hat  little  .sled  around  the 
pasture  Avithout  (pialms  of  conscience.  I  don’t  really 
have  much  fiiith  that  he  ever  Avill  find  it,  but  that 
Avill  not  be  the  fault  of  the  needle,  and  I  have  taken 
a  chance  that  his  pasture  is  not  streAvn  with  iiaui- 
bearing  rocks,  for  if  that  is  the  case,  it  is  hopeless. 
But  such  places  are  rare. 


Putting  the  Hens  On  a  Ration 

WE  Inive  had  several  reports  about  poultry- 
keei)iug  in  England.  The  feed  supply  has 
been  short,  and  the  English  Government  noAv  seems 
te  have  applied  the  “Avork-t)r-fight’’  order  to  poultry. 
Why  not?  If  the  human  drone  must  go  to  AVork — 
Avhy  not  the  same  medicine  for  her  laziness  in 
feathers?  Surely  this  is  no  time  to  encourage  fancy 
frills  and  feathers.  Eggs  and  meat  Avill.Avin  the 
AA’ar.  The  Food  Administrator  makes  this  announce¬ 
ment  about  English  i)oultry.  'The  order  naturally 
Avould  not  apply  to  tho.se  farmers  Avho  produce  their 
OAvn  grain  and  keep  small  flocks  of  poultry.  It 
Avill,  hoAvever,  hit  the  commercial  poultrymen  Imrd — 
or  rather  his  drone  hens.  But  hoAv  is  the  food  ofiicer 
to  knoAv  Avhether  a  hen  is  a  drone  or  not? 

Great  Britain  has  adopted  the  rationing  of  poultry. 
So  great  ha.s  become  the  shortage  of  feed  that  it  is 
no  longer  .iustifiable  to  .support  even  a  hen,  if  she  biils 
to  do  her  jnirt  toAvard  feeding  the  mition.  lTaT)hiiza’-d 
ltoultry-keei)ing  must  go.  To  distribute  equitably  the 
limited  (pnintity  of  poultry  feed  and  to  encourage  the 
better  strains  of  poultry,  the  Ministry  of  _Eood,  acting 
Avith  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  is  putting  into  practice 
tAvo  systems  of  rationing. 

A  daily  ration  of  four  ounces  of  feed  per  bird  Avill 
be  jjrovided  for  birds  of  the  best  utility  breeds  U))  to 
an  aggregate  amount  of  .'50.000  tons  of  feeding  stuffs 
for  six  mouths.  Although  this  seems  generous,  it  must 
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be  remembei’ed  that  the  birds  qualifying  for  the  four- 
ounce  ration  are  those  Avhich,  under  careful  breeding 
iind  selection,  have  reached  a  high  standard  of  egg 
ju-oduction.  I’he  rationing  scheme  reacts  to  the  ad- 
v:int!ige  of  the  country,  because  it  means  the  survival 
<if  the  best  fillers  of  the  egg  basket. 

OAvners  of  hens  and  luillets  hatched  since  January  1, 
1010,  and  not  receiving  rations  under  the  four-ounce 
I)]an,  may  obtain  certificates  entitling  them  to  pur- 
chiise  a  specified  amount  per  head  per  day.  I'his  rsition 
is  to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  (juantity 
of  foodstuffs  available.  It  will,  of  course,  always  be 
le.ss  than  four  ounces. 

In  oi'der  to  obtain  the  special  ration  of  four  ounces 
per  day-— half  grain  and  half  a  dry  mash — foAvls  will 
b('  classified  into  first-griide  and  second-grade  bi'eeding 
stock.  To  come  AA’ithin  the  first  categoi’y  fowls  must  be 
c.tility  breeding  stock  for  egg  production  or  of  high 
utility  (juality  and  of  luirebred  stock,  q’he  standard  of 
health  must  abso  be  high.  For  a  period  of  at  lesist  tAvo 
yciirs  th(‘  stock  must  have  been  bred  selectiAU'ly  to  meet 
the  above  reciuirements.  Second-grade  birds,  which  must 
be  bred  from  ])roved  layers,  Avill  i-eceive  riitions  only 
;ifter  the  requirements  of  the  first  grade  have  been 
satisfied.  A  fair  proiioi-tion  of  the  allotted  feed  will  be 
reserved  for  the  best  utility  stocks  of  ducks,  turkeys 
iind  geese. 


The  Final  Cost  of  Food 

Your  editoriiil  on  “The  Loaf  of  Bread.’’  on  page  1)62, 
i.s  very  aj)t.  But — it  seems  pessimistic  to  us  to  try  to 
compute  AA  hat  is  actually  due  the  various  interests 
through  Avhose  hands  the  grain  of  Avheat  pa.sses  to 
r<‘ach  the  consunuu’.  'The  conditions  iire  so  varied.  It 
is  a  broad  step  from  the  time  the  grain  of  wheat  is 
idaced  in  the  ground  to  the  time  it  is  .sei-v(*d  jjs  a 
sandAA’ich  <it  the  \\  iildorf-Astoria.  A  pound  of  iron  is 
AA  orth,  say,  fiA’e  cents,  but  a  pound  of  hairsprings  for 
.\merican  Avatches  is  worth  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
difference  is  simply  due  to  the  value  of  the  hibor  Avhich 
places  the  bread  or  iron  before  the  consumer.  Let  the 
filmier  forget  Avlmt  the  sandAvich  costs  the  man  Avho 
eats  it,  and  be  content  Avith  a  fair  profit  for  his  Avork. 
It  is  the  .same  with  milk  iind  all  other  jiroducts  of  the 
farm.  The  fiirmer  must  not  forget  the  cost  to  the  niiin 
Avho  handles  the  “stuff,”  Avho  must  conform  to  all  the 
laws  and  Ciiter  to  a  critical  public.  ci.  ii.  guptill. 

Ncav  Ilamiishire. 

T3DT  suppo.se  the  fiiriuer  doe.s  not  receive  a  “fair 
profit  for  Iii.s  Avork'?”  'The  great  proiiortiou  of 
the  milk  110 aa’  sent  to  Noav  York  i.s  produced  iit  ii 
h)s.s  if  tlie  farmer  Avere  to  aiiply  the  same  rules  of 
tost  Avhicli  the  dealer  and  manufacturer  u.se.  'I'he 
only  thing  AA'hich  makes  it  jiossihle  to  jiroduce  iind 
ship  this  milk  is  the  “unpiiid  labor  of  AA’omen  and 
children  on  the  fiirm.”  Our  friend  Avill  prohiihly 
iidmit  that  both  the  fiirm  and  the  mition  AA'ould  be 
lar  better  off  if  the  farm  price  Avere  such  that 
the,se  Avomen  and  children  could  be  paid  for  their 
labor.  'The  fact  that  they  iire  not  thus  paid,  Avhile 
.'Similar  hihor  in  the  cities  /.v  paid,  is  one  of  the 
basic  troubles  of  fiirming.  While  it  costs  tAvice  as 
much  to  distribute  ii  (pnirt  of  milk  in  Ncav  York 
iis  it  doe.s  to  produce  it  on  the  farm  our  farmers 
are  not  very  lilctdy  to  he  content,  and  they  Avould  be 
foolish  if  they  Avere  satisfied  Avith  any  .such  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  'The  Avriter  sells 
SAveet  corn  in  Ncav  York.  The  other  day  he  .sold  a 
lot  at  2'^/}  cent.s  iui  eiir.  A  little  hiter  lie  saAA’  the 
same  or  exactly  similar  corn  sold  at  a  restiiurant 
for  15  cents.  'Tlie  “co.stly  preparation’’  con.sisted  in 
pulling  off  the  husk  and  putting  the  ear  in  boiling 
AA’ater!  We  think  it  one  of  the  most  necessary 
’hings  in  a  fiirmer’s  business  to  knoAV  Avhat  his 
ju’oduce  finally  sells  for.  Every  manufacturer  must 
knoAV  Avhat  his  stuff  costs  and  the  selling  price,  and 
his  comstant  effort  is  to  cut  out  useless  .selling  ex- 
lienses.  Why  should  not  a  farmer  Avoi'k  on  the 
.same  plan?  Everyone  is  after  the  consumer’s  dolhir. 
No  other  lu-odiuer  or  manufacturer  except  the 
farmer  is  expected  to  stand  back  and  let  the  middh‘- 
man  decide  for  him  Avhat  share  he  may  take.  The 
information  regarding  the  timil  cost  of  food  is  a 
fundiiniental  necessity  for  a  farmer. 


Chemical  Fertilizers  and  Live  Stock 

TRANGE  as  it  may  .seem  to  .some  of  our  West¬ 
ern  readers,  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  has 
started  many  farmers  into  live  stock.  We  have  a 
number  of  cases  Avhere  farmers  took  poor,  Avorn-out 
land  Avithoiit  grass  enough  on  TOO  acres  to  feed  six 
coAvs.  'There  are  many  .such  jiieces  of  land  riglit 
near  toAvn  Avhere  dairying  Avould  pay  fairly  Avell.  A 
fair  share  of  the  land  Avas  broken  u))  and  planted  to 
potatoes,  millet.  Soy  beans,  corn  and  oats  and  peas, 
all  being  Avell  fertilized  Avith  a  complete  mixture. 
The  potatoes  lieliied  pay  the  cost,  and  the  fodder 
crops  filled  the  barn  and  the  silo.  The  next  year 
and  the  folloAving  years  tlie  manure  from  this  fod¬ 
der,  AA'ith  i)hos])horus  and  some  nitrogen  added  as 
(hemicals,  took  care  of  the  soil.  'Fhe  crops  increased 
and  the  soil  grew  darker  and  richer.  We  also 
knoAA’^  of  cases  Avhere  ha.A’  and  straAA'  are  sold  year 
offer  year  from  farms  Avhere  iiractically  no  stock  is 
keiit.  CoA'er  crops  are  jiloAved  under  and  lime  and 
chemicals  used  freely.  Such  things  are  quite  pos¬ 
sible.  They  are  being  done.  It  is  not  always  the 
best  practice,  but  during  this  war  and  aftenvards 
many  of  us  Avill  haA'e  to  change  the  habits  and 
methods  which  have  become  a  part  of  life. 
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Farm-  Institutes  in  Schooihouse 

What  the  Modern  Farmer  Looks  For 

The  INDITIDUAL  VIEWPOIXT.— Pi-of.  Bur- 
ritt’s  inritation  to  disciiss  the  institutes  and 
eomnmnity  meetings  in  the  columns  of  Thi:  It. 
certainly  strikes  the  right  note  and  seems  like  high- 
class  argument  to  many  of  us  who  are  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  social  betterment  and  better  living  among 
the  rural  people.  It  is  indeed  easy  to  spread  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  cities  or  large  towns,  and  call  meet¬ 
ings  of  any  kind  in  a  short  time,  hut  the  very  nature 
oi  farming  makes  for  isolation  and  individualism. 
But  there  is  superficial  knowledge  or  .lumping 
at  conclusion.s  among  rural  folks.  What  onr  people 
know  they  believe  with  all  their  heart,  and  mixing 
with  their  fellow.s  is  the  best  way  to 
got  an  niihia.sed  point  of  view  ami  at 
t!u'  same  time  avoid  getting  hule- 
iHinnd  or  stalled  in  a  rut. 


will  .loin  anything,  and  forty  or  fifty  thon.sand  mom- 
ber.ship  in  farm  organizations  is  common  enough, 
i.nt  I  ask,  is  it  organizing  the  farmer  when  he  puts 
rp  his  dollar  or  so  and  goes  home  and  forgets  it? 
I  believe  that  the  only  Ava.y  ever  to  reach  the  rural 
1  eople  is  to  go  where  they  live,  and  that  no  number 
(if  small  town  societies  will  ever  reach  the  men  who 
leall.v  need  the  help  like  going  to  their  own  homes 
^,nd  rni'al  sclioolhonses  and  handing  it  to  them 
direct.  Look  over  an.y  crowd  at  any  institute  and 
you  v.’ill  find  thej'  are  the  most  advanced  thinkers 
in  the  community,  and  a  ver.v  small  proportion  at 
that.  Most  of  these  men  are  fully  as  well  posted 
as  the  .s])eakors  if  it  happens  to  be  along  their  lines 
of  endeavor.  But  give  them  a  description  of  a  new 
method  or  a  new  w'ay  to  get  around  the  middleman, 


SOCIAT.  COXDTTTOX?!.— -In  this 
section  rve  hnv(>  had  considerable  ex- 
lic-rionce  with  Farm  Bureau  and  com¬ 
munity  meetings,  also  held  an  insti- 
tuie  each  Winter  conducted  by  the 
regular  institute  speakers  under  the 
late  IMr.  Van  Alstyne.  Onr  people 
here  are  well  pleaded  with  both  types 
of  the  work,  and  turn  out  in  numbers 
and  express  tl’.eir  appreciation  in  a 
way  that  em-onraires  me  to  go  ahead 
with  the  :irraii.rements.  Hero  we  are 
hear  rornell  Lniversit.v,  and  are  per¬ 
haps  more  familiar  with  the  educated 
men  who  compose  the  staff  and 
speaking  force  than  are  some  of  the 
fanners  in  moi'e  remote  parts  of  the 
State.  It  is  not  true  that  rural  peo¬ 
ple  generally  at  this  date  do  not  ap¬ 
preciate  fully  the  whole-hearted  ef¬ 
forts  of  onr  educational  institutions 
and  the  old  institute  force  for  their 
entertainment  and  Itettermeiit.  even 
if  they  d<)  not  rush  into  print  with 
thoir  opi!iions.  Farmers  as  a  rule 
are  wear.v  -witii  ovenvork  those  times, 
and  nnle.ss,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
wife  is  an  educated  Avoman  .von  are 
not  apt  to  hear  from  them  h.v  mail. 

I'er.sonally,  I  have  no  wish  to  criticize 
tlie-pleasant  speakers  who  come  here, 
and  whom  on  onr  part  we  tried  onr 
lev(d  best  to  entertain  pleasantly,  hut 
they  came  an-i  delivered  their  mes¬ 
sage.  which  usually  was  a  ver.v  good 
one,  and  went  their  way.  Generally 
they  came  in  the  very  coldest  wea'her. 
and  to  get  out  the  farmers  Avas  a 
.ioh.  Memories  of  riding  in  the  storms 
to  .see  the  people  })erhaps  Avonld  pre.jn- 
dice  anyone,  also  putting  niA  notices 
and  di.strihnting  circulars  in  zero 
Aveather  is  no  .ioke.  The  Farm  Bu- 
1‘ean  plan  of  setting  dates  h.v  com¬ 
munity  a(‘tioii  AA’onld  he  surely  A’ory 
effecth'e  advertising,  and  appeals  to 
me  ,‘is  a  A>ry  feasible  plan  of  gedting 
all  Interested,  inst<Md  of  leaAin.g  tbe 
Avhnle  respon.'-ioility  on  the  individual. 

SOME  RECENT  EXPERIENCE.-— 

Kccently  we  luiA'e  been  holding  .school- 
lionse  meetings  here  AA'ith  the  aid  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  awnt.  We  have  a 
six'.-iker  from  Cornell,  and  also  dis¬ 
cuss  local  ami  Inircan  topics  ;iiid  Red 
Cross  AA'ork.  Such  meetings  are  ver.v 
successful,  and  are  eroAvdod  ’way  be¬ 
yond  capacit.v  by  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  Avho  take  but  little  interest  in 
tin-  institutes  at  rhe  town.  If  it  is 
the  ob.iect  of  the  educational  force 
of  this  State  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
real  life  of  the  people,  and  caia-y  their  message  b* 
the  farm  home,  these  local  meetings  are  the  right 
n-ay  in  the  right  place.  Time  was  when  the  College 
of  Agricnirure  and  its  aims  Avere  little  known  and 
much  l8S,s  appreciated  by  the  mass  of  the  farm  popu¬ 
lation,  and  I  have  .seen  the  old  hard-ho.-uls  .get  hlaek 
in  the  face  dtui-niiicing  hook-learning  as  applied  to 
plain  farming.  But  when  one  meets  these  men  face 
to  face  and  listens  to  honest.  oi»en-hearted  effort  to 
advance  the  interest  of  rural  folks  and  make  life 
better  woitii  the  living  on  these  old  hills,  it  .sure 
takes'  a  cast-iron  conseienee  not  at  least  to  meet 
them  half  way  and  give  them  credit  for  disinter¬ 
estedness. 

THE  PERkSONAL  TOUCH.— Now  it  ha  .s  come  to 
a  parting  of  the  Avays.  Today  the  average  farmer 
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meadoAVs,  .  Yet  it  is  easily  eradicated  h.v  the  use  of 
limestone.  GA-eh  on  the  poorest  land.s,  h.v  hringing 
about  a  heavy  seeding  of  clover,  although  avo  ha  a  *' 
not  carried  this  to  the  logical  conclusion,  and  it  ma.\-  ' 
mean  a  short  rotation.  Avhich  is  not  very  bad  at  tluit. 
.\lso  I  think  sheep  Avill  keep  it  doAvn.  At  least  tln-rc 
Is  very  little  as  yet  in  my  sheep  pasture,  Avhile  ad¬ 
joining  lUdds  of  the  same  character  are  completely 
covered. 

SHEEP  AND  LIME. — Sheep  and  ground  limestoiu- 
make  a  Avonderfnl  comhination  anyway,  and  insist¬ 
ence  on  this  theory,  Avith  assistance  in  the  practice, 
Avould  return  thousands  of  acres  of  the.se  old  land.s 
to  abundant  prosperity.  Enconra.gement  of  avooI 
lAOoiing  nniversall.v,  as  practiced  by  some  communi¬ 
ties.  and  practical  shoe])  lore  in  breeding  and  ])icking 
the  prime  clips  make  interesting 
topics  that  Avill  snrel.v  hold  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  rural  i>eople,  cspeciall.v  the 
hack  farmer  Avho.so  hoi])  has  gone  and 
who.se  Avorking  days  are  passing.  Dis¬ 
cussing  these  ])i'ohlems.  and  limliiig 
some  Avay  to  .get  these  old  hills  again 
populated  Avith  Avooll.A’-haoks  is  a  live 
topic  and  sure  to  hold  the  attention 
of  the  rural  people  Avherever  they  can 
he  assembled. 

FTTITHER  ADVANTAGES.— I  do 
not  Avish  to  criticize  again,  hut  .just 
to  mention;  Last  Winter  instructors 
came  to  the  county  scjit  to  liold  an 
extension  school,  and  nobody  seemed 
to  Avish  to  play  the  role  of  ])ni);l.  But 
I  Avoidd  be  perfectly  Avilling  to  .gaiii- 
hle  that  this  same  course  offered  in 
any  rural  schoolroom  in  the  State 
Avonld  have  had  n  packed  house  evcr.v 
session.  Earmc'rs  have  their  chore.s 
to  do  in  Wintei*,  ;ind  Avork  long  hours 
all  Summer,  and  the  city  nnin  AAiio 
entices  them  to  the  nearest  toAA  ii  in 
any  luniilM-rs  must  olLm  something 
unusual  ami  very  interesting  in  the 
educational  liiu'.  On  the  other  hand, 
rural  ])oo])le  Avill  go  to  their  iu\ir(?st 
.schooihouse  eA’onings  in  tlie  Summer, 
or  :ill  (hi.v  ill  the  Winter.  Tiie.v  do 
not  IniA'e  to  dre.ss  formally  or  the  farm 
AA'oman  does  not  risk  a  gibe  if  she 
does  not  Avear  the  latest  in  hats. 
Put  yourself  in  his  place  and  see  his 
point  of  vieAV.  Once  yon  reach  the 
mass  it  is  easy  to  organize  them,  or 
got  the  more  enterprising  to  meet  yon 
an.v  way  .a'ou  like.  n.  l.  iiatiiaavay. 
Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I)i  the  !]fidst  of  Ayyic  II arrest.  Fig.  3 to 


and  yon  will  see  an  insiaiit  resjionsi'.  As  they  say, 
"Tell  ns  somethiii.g  new." 

GETTING  DOWN  TO  EARTH.— Instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  one  grand  effort  at  the  small  town  hall,  as  was 
the  custom  of  the  old-time  institute  force,  it  seems 
as  if  it  were  fe.-isihle  to  hold  schoolhon.se  meetings 
(.luring  the  Summer  and  Fall  under  the  unspicos  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  as  Ave  liJiA'e  been  doing  here,  and 
get  in  touch  and  aciinaiiited  Avith  the  ver.v  problems 
of  the  plain  people  themselves.  Once  get  their 
frioiidship  ami  attention  it  surely  Avonhl  not  lie  any 
effort  to  assemble  crowds  that  Avonld  make  the 
former  gatherings  "look  like  .‘10  cents."  As  a  sugges¬ 
tion  hei’e  W(‘  are  overrun  with  (hwil’s  paint  hrn.sh  or 
(■range  hawkweed.  It  means  the  practical  ahandoii- 
meiit  of  thunsauds  of  acres  that  were  formerly  good 


Plow  Early  for  Wheat 

ARI.Y  preparation  of  land  for 
•J  Avheat  is  an  advantage.  Fol- 
low('(l  at  intervals  by  harroAvin?;. 
Aveed  f^roAvth  is  prevented,  soil  mois- 
tni-e  conserA'ed,  Avhile  by  keeping  up 
a  good  tilth,  a  seed  hod  results  which 
in.snres  promi)t  germination  ami 
growth  of  the  seed.  Not  only  is  the 
cost  of  preparing  the  land  for  the 
cro])  materially  lessoned,  hut  the  yield 
is  increased,  ;iiul  the  practice  is  con¬ 
sidered  aiiionj'  ])ractical  i.inuers  as 
linaucially  profitable. 

In  a  nmont  experiment,  by  starting 
tlH'  plow  immediately  after  Imi-Amstin;; 
the  pi'ovions  cro]),  c(»nsiderahle  in¬ 
crease  in  yield  av:is  noted  ov(H'  Sep- 
t(mi])er  plowing.  Many. farmers  think 
that  by  allowing  the  avihmIs  to  get  a 
good  .growth,  tlu'y  are  turning  nmh'r 
hnmu.s  Avhich  is  valualile  as  a  fertiliz¬ 
ing  eleimad'.  In  the  t(‘st  two  large 
plots  laid  side  by  side,  oi»e  being 
]»loAved  al)ont  the  first  of  August,  the  other  Septem¬ 
ber  7.  The  ground  Avas  comparatively  free  from 
weeds  at  the  lii'st  plowing,  while  in  the  later  plOAv- 
ing  the  land  had  a  coat  about  a  foot  high  of  heavy 
-Aveeds.  The  earl.v  plot  Avas  disked  twice  to  keep 
the  Aveeds  in  check.  T'he  late-plowed  plot  was 
disked  live  times  immediately  after  plowing  to 
prepare  for  .sowing.  Both  liidtls  wi're  seeded  Sep¬ 
tember  12  at  the  rate  of  a  Ini.shel  and  a  (inarter  of 
seed  per  acre.  At  the  time  of  .seeding  the  early 
plot  Avas  moist  three  inches  below  the  surface,  while 
the  late-plowed  Avas  dr.v.  The  seed  .germinated 
pr(»mi)tl.v  (ju  the  earl.v  plowed  tield,  Avhile  the  seed 
remained  dormant  until  about  October  1  on  the  other 
lield.  The  yield  in  thrashed  Avheat  Avas  nearly 
eight  bushels  in  favor  of  early  plowing.  Early 
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plowing  opens  the  soil  surface  to  the 
early  Fall  rains,  which  are  easily  ab¬ 
sorbed,  On  unplowed  land  the  growth 
of-  weeds  following  a  crop  of  grain,  for 
instance,  dissipates  a  large  amount  of  the 
moisture  that  early  plowing  conserves, 
and  this  is  very  important  in  getting  an 
early  germination  of  the  seed,  insuring  a 
good  even  crop  growth.  EAULE  \V.  GAGE. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


often  sow  turnip  seed  with  their  clover 
and  get  a  line  crop  of  turniiis  when  others 
fail.  R.  W.  DE  RAUN. 


Cauliflower,  Spinach  and  Early  Lettuce 

1.  Is  it  now  too  late  in  season  to  start 
caulitlower  for  outdoor  Fall  crop  in  this 
section  of  New  Jersey?  I  prefer  to  start 
my  own  plants  if  not  too  late,  but  other- 
w'i.se  buy  the  plants.  2.  When  should 
spinach  be  i)lanled  to  get  earlie.st  possible 
next  HT)ring.  and  how  do  you  pi’otect  it 
over  Winter?  .*».  How  is  Big  Boston  let¬ 
tuce  raised  for  early  crop  in  the  Spring? 
Can  the  seeds  be  sown  in  Fall  and  the 
plants  protected  so  they  keep  over  Win¬ 


ter  : 

laiwrenccville,  N.  J. 

I.  It  requires  about 
for  the  production  of 
from  seed.  August  1 
advisable  to  set  the 
the  latitude  of  New 


v.  A.  J. 


six  or  eight  weeks 
cauliflower  plants 
is  as  late  as  it  is 
plants  in  the  field  in 
York  City. 

2.  Savoy  spinach  seed  sown  before  Sep¬ 
tember  1  in  the  latitude  of  New  York 
City  would  be  ready  to  cut  that  Fall. 
For  wintering  over  the  Thick  L(‘.af  va¬ 
riety  ifi  used  because  it  does  not  shoot  to 
seed  so  quickly  the  next  Spring.  It  is 
usually  planted  about  September  15.  If 
it  becomes  too  large  in  the  Fall,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  pick  the  d(‘ad  leaves  off 
it  the  following  Spring,  as  it  is  cut  for 
market,  and  if  it  is  too  small  in  the  Fall 
it  will  not  stand  the  Winter  so  well.  The 
only  protection  worth  while  is  to  sprinkle 
a  thin  coat  of  straw,  hay  or  strawy  ma¬ 
nure  over  the  spinach  in  the  Fall.  How¬ 
ever,  the  mulch  must  be  so  thin  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  see  the  si)inach  through 
it.  The  mulch  is  to  prevent  freezing  and 
thawing,  and  is  not  intended  to  keep  the 
spina<di  warm. 

2.  l.ettuce  seed  may 
frames  about  November 
get  the  size  r)f  a  half 
The  sash  must  be  lifted  frequently  to 
provide  ample  ventilation  and  to  prevent 
the  plants  from  starting  growth  and  be¬ 
coming  soft.  Early  the  next  Spring  the 
hard  plants  may  be  set  out  extremely 
early.  Sash  for  Winter  protection  is  es¬ 
sential  with  the  lettuce.  ■  However,  the 
plants  will  go  to  the  field  early  enough  so 
that  the  sash  may  ahso  be  used  on  the 
same  cold-frames  for  the  production  of 
early  ])lants,  such  as  tomatoes.  pepi)ers 
and  eggplants.  k.  w.  ue  baun. 


be  sown  in  cold 
1,  so  that  plants 
dollar  that  Fall. 


Turnip  Lice 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  keep  the 
lice,  ants  or  whatever  else  it  may  be 
from  eating  .small  turnips?  The  turnips 
made  two  leaves  and  then  disappeared. 

New  Providence,  N.  .1.  C.  E. 

Your  turnip  foliage  is  infested  with  the 
very  destructive  turnip  lice.  These  in¬ 
sects  cling  to  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves 
and  suck  the  juices  from  the  plant. 
Stomach  poisons,  such  as  arsenate  of 
lead,  applied  to  the  foliage  would  not  be 
effective,  because  the  insects  do  not  eat 
the  leaves,  therefore  they  would  not  get 
the  i)oison  into  the  stomach.  The  most 
effective  material  to  use  is  one  that  blis¬ 
ters  or  burns  the  lice  to  death  when  it 
strikes  them.  The  most  efficient  spray 
solution  in  use  is  made  of  00  gallons  of 
soft  water,  one  pint  of  tobacco  extract 
containing  40  per  cent  of  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate.  Three  pounds  of  dissolved  soap 
is  added  lo  this  mixture. 

The  great  task  is  to  apply  the  solu¬ 
tion.  with  at  least  IHO  pounds  pressure, 
to  the  bodies  of  the  insects.  An  extension 
rod  on  the  hose  is  essential  and  the  spray 
nozzle  must  be  set  at  an  angle  so  that  the 
spray  will  strike  up  under  the  foliage  and 
thoroughly  wet  the  insects.  For  use  in  a 
home  garden  the  spray  is  made  up  of 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  tobacco  extract  in  a 
gallon  of  water  and  three-fourths  of  an 
<aince  of  dissolved  .so.ap.  Other  materials 
that  are  helpful  if  applied  directly  to  the 
insects  .are  a  strong  .soap  solution  or 
strong  tobacco  dust.  It  is  definitely  known 
that  if  clover  and  turnii)s  arc  growing  to¬ 
gether.  the  turnii)S  are  less  likely  to  be 
destroyed  with  lice  because  the  clover 
foliage  helps  to  develo))  dami)ness  around 
the  turni])  foliage.  Tliis  fosters  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  i)arasite  which  de.stroys 
the  plant  lice.  Therefoi'c,  good  farmers 


Humus  For  a  Southern  Garden 

My  garden  needs  humus.  Stable  ma¬ 
nure  is  very  costly  here,  owing  to  so 
much  demand  for  it  for  lawns.  I  have  a 
plot  of  cow  peas  of  about  12  square  rods, 
very  heavy  growth,  whicli  I  wish  to  mow 
wlieii  at  its  best  and  pile  up  for  a  compost 
heap  to  be  applied  to  the  garden  in 
Spring.  Please  tell  me  what  I  can  put 
with  it — commercial  fertilizers — to  make 
a  well-balanced  compost?  I  shall  have  a 
few  bushels  of  cliicken  m.auure  and  can 
get  possibly  one  or  two  loads  of  stable 
manure.  q  li 

Asheville,  N.  C, 

"Why  go  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
cutting  the  pea  vines  and  i)utting' them 
in  a  comi)ost?  "Why  not  plow  or  spade 
the  Au'nes  right  into  the  ground  and  scat¬ 
ter  lime  or  wood  ashes  to  be  harrowed  or 
raked  in?  Then  sow  rye  and  Crimson 
clover  a7id  let  this  grow  through  the  Fall 
to 'be  idowed  under  in  the  Spring.  This 
will  fill  the  soil  Avith  humus  and  fit  it 
well  for  any  crop  if  you  Avill  use  at  the 
I’.ate  of  otto  pounds  of  acid  phosj)hat('  jK'r 
aci-e.  Fse  the  manure  when  you  ploAV 
under  the  rye  and  clover.  If  you  i)i-<>fer 
taking  the  time  to  make  a  compost,  pile 
up  the  coAV  pea  vines  and  mix  tne  manure 
Avith  them  in  the  pile.  Add  the  acid 
phosphate  and  keep  the  pile  moist. 


Velvet  beans  will  extend  the  Fall  pasture 
period  from  30  to  00  days,  and  are  readily 
e.aten  by  cattle.  Beans  in  the  pod  have 
given  us  just  as  good  results  as  crushed 
beans,  and.  of  course,  are  le.ss  expensive. 
V('lvet  beans  haA’e  sold  for  too  much  in 
this  State  in  comparison  with  cottonseed 
meal,  and  the  farmers  are  beginning  to 
realize  it.  Velvet  beans  should  bring 
just  about  half  as  much  as  cottonseed 
meal  brings.  I  do  not  think  there  Avill 
be  any  veh-et  beans  for  sal»  in  this  State 
except  in  South  Mississippi.  On  the  cut¬ 
over  lands  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  a  normal  crop  of  velvet  beans  has 
been  planted.  e.  r.  floyd. 


Facts  About  Velvet  Bean 

Last  year  AA’e  tried  to  d('A'elop  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Southern  A’elv(‘t  beans  as  a 
stock  food.  This  bean  groAvs  AV('ll  in  the 
South,  and  has  proved  very  valuable  in 
the  Gulf  States,  and  Ave  hoped  to  int<‘rest 
our  readei's  to  bring  a  number  of  car¬ 
loads  into  the  Noi'th  for  feeding  i)uritoses. 
The  Aveather  proved  unfavorable,  and  the 
heavy  crop  of  beans  did  not  matui'e  iiroj)- 
erly,  so  that  it  Avas  impossliih'  to  (d)tain 
the  beans  at  a  low  figure.  This  year  our 
readers  are  asking  once  more  about  these 
beaus,  and  tlie  'following  letter  from 
Prof.  E.  R.  I.lo.vd  of  the  Mississiiipi  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Avill  ansAver  their  ques¬ 
tions.  The  groAvth  of  this  bean  in  the 
South  is  remarkable,  and  Ave  can  readily 
understand  Avhat  happened  when  the 
corn  crop  bleAV  down  and  the  bean  vines 
went  to  bat.  We  suav  these  beans  groAv- 
ing  in  Florida  some  years  ago,  and  the 
farmer  told  us  that  the  year  before  the 
beans  chased  him  out  of  the  cornfield. 
VJien  Ave  saw  that  field  three  months 
later  Ave  could  appreciate  Avhat  he  meant. 
The  vines  had  covered  the  ground  with 
a  perfect  mat  of  green  matter,  and  had 
actually  run  out  of  the  field  and  climbed 
to  the  top  of  two  pecan  trees  standing 
nearby.  These  trees  Avere  ea.sily  25  feet 
high.'  This  man  told  us  that  during  the 
groAving  season  he  never  h>t  the  children 
enter  the  cornfield,  as  the  vines  grew  so 
fast  they  Avould  groAV  around  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  legs,  throAV  them  down  and  drag 
them  into  the  field  before  they  could  be 
rescued.  This  bean  does  make  a  tremen¬ 
dous  groAvth,  and  Avhen  the  people  of  the 
Gulf  iStates  fully  understand  its  i)ossi- 
bilities  they  Avill  make  great  Ai.se  of  it, 
and  by  doing  so  add  millions  to  the  value 
of  their  farms.  There  are  several  so- 
called  hundred-day  varieties  of  this  bean 
Avhich  are  recommended  for  the  North. 
Our  experience,  hoAvever,  is  that  the  cow 
pea  and  Soy  beau  are  much  more  valuable 
north  of  Tennessee, 

We  did  not  get  as  good  results  as  we 
expected  from  growing  velvet  beans  in  [ 
the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  i 
State  last  year.  On  account  of  the  late 
Spring  and  killing  fi-o.st  Avhich  occurred 
three  AA’ceks  earlier  than  kisual,  only 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  bcuins  matur<‘d. 
A  great  many  farmers  Avere  discouraged 
and  did  not  plant  velvet  beans  this  sea¬ 
son,  because  during  last  .Inly  and  August 
a  part  of  the  corn  crop  was  blown  down 
and  the  stalks  tvere  comjdetely  covered 
by  velvet  beans,  and  in  some  iustanc<‘s  as 
much  as  30  per  cent  of  the  corn  spoiled. 
Labor  is  so  scarce  and  high  priced  that 
most  of  the  farmers  will  not  have  the 
beans  picked  this  year,  but  will  have 
cattle  to  eat  them  in  the  Fall. 

In  my  opinion  the  velvet  bean  is  one 
of  the  best  crops  that  Ave  have  if  properly 
utilized.  I  should  not  advocate  fet*ding 
velvet  beans  to  hogs,  since  Soy  beans  are 
much  better  for  this  purpose.  We  greAV 
Soy  beans  and  velvet  beans  under  exactly 
the  same  conditions,  allowed  hogs  to  har¬ 
vest  both  crops,  and  found  that  the  hogs 
on  the  Roy  beans  gained  twice  as  much 
as  the  hogs  on  the  velvet  beans.  I  think 
the  Avisest  Avay  to  handle  velvet  beans  is 
to  plant  them  in  every  other  row  of  corn, 
and  when  the  corn  crop  is  harvexsted'  turn 
cattle  into  the  field  to  harvest  the  beaus. 


Fail  Peas 

It  is  too  late  doav  to  reach  many  of 
your  readers  in  time  to  plant  peas  for 
this  Fall’s  growth,  but  it  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  some  of  them  to  knoAV  hoAv  it 
can  be  done.  Years  ago  I  failed  to  get 
any  results  from  i>lantings  in  .Inly  and 
August,  as  the  plants  mildeAved,  but  I 
noticed  that  Avhere  some  ripe  peas  of 
that  year’s  growth  came  up  they  Avere  not 
affected.  Ro  I  save  the  surplus  from  the 
Spring  plantings  and  i)ut  them  in  as  soon 
as  they  are  dry,  with  excellent  results. 
The  early  frosts  do  not  prevent  their 
filling  out  nicely.  a.  c.  worth. 

Ncav  .lersey. 


The  latter  part  of 
time  to  do  this  work. 


Cleaning  the  Potato  Cellar 

The  Fnited  States  Department  of  Agia- 
culture  .says  that  a  good  many  i)otato  cel¬ 
lars  or  storehouses  are  polluted  Avith  po¬ 
tato  disease,  and  they  ought  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  out  and  purifi(Ml  before  the 
new  crop  goes  in. 

Rummer  is  the  best 
All  the  trash  and  filth  should  be  taken 
out.  and  the  cellar  thoroughly  cleaned. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  fumigate  these  cel¬ 
lars.  The  rule  is  to  use  for  each  l.OtK) 
cubic  feet  of  space  10  ounces  of  formalin 
and  five  ounces  <if  potassium  perman¬ 
ganate.  l*ut  the  permanganate  in  a  deep 
dish.  i)our  the  formalin  over  it,  and  clo.se 
the  cellar.  If  this  is  too  expensiA'e.  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  can  Ix'  used,  made  in  the 
way  so  often  d(‘scribed.  Avith  five  pounds 
of  lime,  five  j)ounds  of  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per,  and  50  gallons  of  Avater.  This  can 
be  applied  either  Avith  a  hand  sprayer,  a 
broom  or  a  brush,  thoroughly  soaking 
every  i)art  of  the  cellaix  This  cleaning 
and  fumigating  will  pay.  Fi-om  present 
apj)earance  tin'  potato  crop  Avill  be  short, 
and  prices  aviH  be  high  before  Winter  is 
over,  and  in  a  dirty,  infected  cellar  20 
I)(*r  cent  or  more  of  the  potatoes  may  be 
lost  before  Rprijig. 


Bees  and  Arsenic  Spray 

The  Indiana  Experiment  Rfation  has 
been  Avorking  to  shoAV  the  effect  on  bees 
when  fruit  trees  are  sprayed  at.  blossom¬ 
ing  time  to  poi.son  the  eating  insects.  It 
Avas  found  that  only  five  ten-millionths 
of  a  gram  of  arsenic  Avas  re<piired  to  kill 
the  bees.  If  the  small  amount  of  poi.son 
u.sed  in  the  spray  is  api)lied  while  the 
blossoms  ai-e  open,  many  bees  Avill  be 
killed.  Analysis  of  bees  killed  by  arsenic, 
and  observations  at  si)raying  time.  shoAV 
that  the  spray  on  the  blossom  is  fatal  to 
the  bees.  We  all  knoAV  that  practical  bee 
keepers  and  fruit  growers  disagree  on 
this  (|uestion,.  but  this  work  in  Indiana 
seems  to  shoAv  that  the  bees  are  killed 
Avhen  the  spray  is  applied  Avhile  the  trees 
are  in  bloom. 


AcilAMKrilC  ROOTS,  HORSERADISH  t 

ONION  PLANTS.  LETTUCE,  TOMA; 
toes,  egg  plants,  peppers  and  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS, 
bend  for  Price  Ijist.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Itrintol,  Pa. 

SEED  RYE  FOR  heavy  pro- 

I  uii  uMLi.  Grown  on  our  farms 

n  Pennsylvania  from  .selected  Russian  seed, 
SDmple  and  price  on  application— supply  limited 

FAIKFIEL1>  FARMS  :  TRAPl’K,  PA. 

Mammoth  White  WINTER 


bag  15c.  extra. 


P6r  bu  • 

PARKLANDS  FARM.  Franklin  Park.  N.  j’. 


Standard  Apple  BARRELS 

Prompt  shipment.  Kobt.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.  F. 


Leather  Scraps  With  Hen  Manure 

1 

Will  leather  scraps  ansAver  the  same 
pmqio.se  as  ground  bone,  to  mi.x  it  Avith 
chicken  manure?  P.  K. 

Old  Bridge,  N.  J. 

The  leal  her  scraps  Avill  not  Lake  the 
place  of  the  ground  bone  in  this  case. 
They  do  not  contain  enough  phosphoric 
acid  to  .siipjily  Avhat  the  manure  needs, 
and  the  leather  is  not  available  enough  to 
he  of  much  viiliie  ,‘is  a  plant  food.  All 
such  things  are  AA-orth  saving  and  putting 
into  the  soil,  hut  .V(Ui  cannot  expect  to 
get  quick  ri'sults  from  leather  or  similar 
things  Avhich  are  not  available. 


Wear  and 
Tear  on  that  boy 
of  yours  during 
the  active  years 
of  childhood  and 
youth  necessitates 
a  real  buildingfood. 

Grape-Nuts 

supplies  the 
essentials  for* 
vigorous  minds 
and  bodies  at 
any  age. 

"There's  a  Reasori* 


GrowRegisteredSeed 

Of  tho  foliowinpT  pedigrreed  vai-ietics  developed  at 
tlie  Michigan  Agricultural  College  and  InBpccted, 
Approved  and  Uegistered  by  tno  iliohigau  Crop 
Improvement  Association. 

RED  ROCK  \VHEAT 

A  pure,  winter  hardy,  excellent  milling,  high  yield¬ 
ing  wheat. 

MICHIGAN  WINTER  BARLEY 

The  best  uorlhei  n  grown  Winter  barley. 

ROSEN  RYE 

Tlie  rye  that  has  nearly  douhlod  Michigan’s  acre 
yields  and  is  giving  exceptionally  good  results  in 
many  other  states.  Kemeinber,  rve  cross  fertilizes, 
so  get  pure  .seed  from  farmers  who  have  produced 
it  under  inspection. 

For  list  of  those  haoivy  it  for  sate  irrite  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Michiyaa  Crop  Improvement  Association 

J.  W.  NICOLSON,  East  Lansing,  Michigan 


DREER’S 

Potted  Strawberries 

Planted  now  will  produce  a  full  crop 
nextyear.  Our  Midsummer  Catalogue 
offers  best  varieties  and  gives  direc¬ 
tions  for  growing.  Also  offers  sea¬ 
sonable  Seeds  and  Plants  of  all  kinds. 

Alfalfa,  Crimson  Clover,  Vetch 

Best  grades.  Write  for  Leaflets  and 
price  of  Seed. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale 

Buyer  plants  for  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Fall  set'ing.  Fifty  varie¬ 
ties  to  .select  from,  including  the  fall-bearing.  Send  for 
catalog  and  pricelist.  J.  KEIFFORO  MALL.  R.  No.  2.  Rhodcsdale,  Md. 

Pot-Grown  and  Runner 

Strawberry  Plants 

For  August  and  Fall  i)Ianting.  Will  bear  fruit  next  sum. 
mer.  Alsu  KASI'ltEUKY,  It  1.  A  0  K  It  E  It  It  V,  (KtOSMItKIlKY 
CCURANT,  A  S  i-A  K  A  il  1)  S,  dItAI'E  Pl.A.AT.S,  FlIVIT  TltKEs’ 
HHUL'itS.  Catalogue  free.  HAURT  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground, N.  f  '. 

Dawson’s  Golden  Chafl  Seed  Wheat  yieuifd 

41  Bush,  per  acre.  6  Hows.  Barley  that  yielded  69“i  Bush, 
per  acre.  W.  R.  ANDREWS,  IBIB  W.  GinKciSt..  Syracuse,  N.f. 

cepn  WHFAT  lOObnsh.  Leaps  Prolllic.  Clean  seed. 
ULLU  iiiiLHi  Pure  .str.-iin.  Write  for  prices. 
POPLAlt  HILL  FARM,  Vi'anini-fortl,  Coiiu. 

SEED  RYE 

We  have  a  limited  supply  of  seed  I'ye,  GROWN  BY 
US.  (NOT  FOR  US)  possessing  HIGH  MILLING 
gUALlTIli.S,  VERY  LARGE  YIELDllSG 
STRONG  LONG  STRAW  and  in  eveiy  respect 
a  SUI’ERIOR  RVE.  Orders  will  be  booked  in 
tlie  order  received  at  SS5.00  irer  iSusliel. 
Hrookdale  Farm,  lircwster,  Putnam  Co  ,  N.  Y. 


RUSSUH  PURUS  R»E  fSJ: 

I  to  5  bu.,  $2.75  per  bn.  Over  5  bu.,  $2.50,  IJagged. 
Sample  for  stamp.  CLOVEROALE  FARM,  Cliarlotle,  N.  V. 


Seed  Wheat 

Grow  More  Wheat  per  Acre!  So’w  the  Right  Variety! 

Hoffman’s  Seed  Wheat” — 8  kinds — hardy,  prolific,  reliable — yields  well  under 
trying  weather  conditions  wherever  sown.  Is  clean — free  of  cockle,  garlic, 
chess,  rye,  smut.  Write  today  for  samples  and  free  copy  of  “Hoffman’s  Wheat  Book” — read 
descriptions  of  varieties — get  the  facts  on  wheat  culture.  Mention  this  paper  in  your  letter. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  LANDISVILLE,  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PA. 
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BARN  PLANS 


WM.  LOUDEN 
Koco^nizod  Load* 
ms  AuUiority  on 
AH  Earn  Butldms 
Problema. 


I  Louden  Planned  and  Equipped  Barn  oj 
I  Uon.  Tho3.  Taggart,  French  Lick,  Ind, 


Insect  Pests 


The  Hateful  White  Grub 

We  are  receiving  many  qiiostions  now 
about  damage  done  by  the  white  grub. 
Particular  damage  seems  to  be  done  this 
year  with  strawberries  and  on  lawns, 
and  many  people  liave  never  seen  this 
grub  before.  The  Department  of  Api¬ 
culture  has  issiiwl  a  very  timely  publica¬ 
tion  in  Parmers’  Pulletin  040.  This 
gives  the  facts  about  our  common  white 
grub.  I’lie  pii'tui'e  at  Fig.  Hill  sliows  the 
insect  as  we  find  him  comfortably  chew¬ 
ing  at  our  berry  plants  and  potatoes.  4  he 
picture  at  Fig.  511  shows  typical  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  hlay  beetle  which  _  is  the 
parent  of  the  white  grub.  In  the  infested 
part^  of  the  three  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin  it  is  estimated  that  these 
white  grubs  cause  a  loss  of  not  less  than 
.$7,000,000  in  one  year,  or  .$li:.000,000  if 
we  include  these  entire  States.  iNfost 
people  suddenly  come  upon  this  insect  in 
the  grf>und  and  do  not  understand  it. 
The  life  history  of  this  insect  covers 
three,  and  in  some  latitudes  four  years. 
The  eggs  are  laid  by  the  iifay  beetle, 
which,  as  many  readers  know,  is  de¬ 
structive  to  many  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  ^-ggs  are  deposited  by  the 
beetles  in  the  “  ^tj)ring.  and  the  young- 
grubs  hatch  in  three  or  four  weeks'.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  season  these  giaibs  live  on 
the  veget.ible  matter  in  the  soil.  As 
Winter  approaches  they  burrow  down 
deeper  and  remain  there  inactive  until 
the  next  Spring.  Then  they  crawl  up  to 
a  point  near  the  surface  and  feed  on  the 
roots  of  many  dilVei-iuit  crops,  including 
nursery  stock.  In  the  Fall  they  again  go 
deep  into  the  soil,  coming  back  in  the 
Sliring  once  nn>rc- until  about  .Juiu'.  uhen 
they  change  to  the  pup.-i  or  true  dormant 
state,  as  is  shosvn  at  Fig.  5lo  From 
this  state  the  beetles  emerge  and  go 
through  the  life  history  once  more. 

Thus  with  its  life  siient  entirely  below 
ground,  the  white  grub  is  one  of  the 
hardest  insects  to  fight,  as  it  must  bo  dug 
out  or  reached  by  some  gas  Avhich  rvill 
work  through  the  soil.  Most  of  our  r<'ad- 
ers  who  complain  of  the  grubs  find  them 
in  the  strawberry  (latehes.  The  large 
plants  suddenly  begin  to  wilt  and  finally 
fall  down.  On  pulling  up  the  plant  the 
grub  will  be  found  near  the  root,  having 
trimmed  it  so  thoroughly  that  there  is 
little  left  below  the  thick  crown  of  the 
plant  The  lawns  and  meadows  begin  to 
turn  brown  without  apparent  reason.  On 
digging  into  them  the  white  grubs  are 
found  just  below  the  surface,  having 
eaten  oif  the  roots  id’  the  grass.  Moles 
destroy  liundreds  of  these  grubs,  and  Ave 
should  let  the  moles  alone  on  a  lawn 
where  the.se  pe.sts  abound.  The  tunnel 
made  by  the  mole  is  not  nearly  as  bad  as* 
the  Avo'rk  of  the  Avhite  grubs.  In  the 
strawberry  patch  it  is  difficult  to  detect 
the  work  of  the  grub  until  the  damage 
has  been  done.  We  have  knoAvn  of  cases 
AA'here  at  the  first  sign  of  Avilting  the 
plants  were  pulled  up  and  the  grubs 
taken  out  and  destroyed,  and  the  plants* 
were  tlien  trimmed  back,  the  tojis  being- 
cut  off,  and  transplanted  once  more. 
"When  thoroughly  soaked  Avith  Avater, 
such  plants  will  often  revive  and  thus 
can  be  saved.  On  small  iiatches  Avith 
A’aluable  plants,  many  of  the  grubs  can 
be  killed  by  injecting  into  the  soil  around 
the  plant  small  quantities  of  hisuliihide 
of  carbon.  This  can  be  forced  in  from 
an  oil  can  by  pressing  the  bottom,  or  an 
injector  may  be  n.sed.  The  gas  from  the 
bisulphide  will  work  through  the  soil  and 
usually  kill  the  grubs,  but  of  course  this 
Avould  not  be  practical  on  a  large  scale. 
In  valuable  lawn.s,  Avhere  iiatches  of  the 
sod  are  being  destroyed  by  the  grubs,  this 
method  can  be  folhoved  Avith  fair  results. 
Deep  cultivation  Avith  hoe  or  cultivator 
clo.se  around  the  plants  Avill  often  help, 
by  throwing  out  the  grub  or  d'si orbing 
him  so  that  he  Avorks  deeper  into  the 
ground. 

The  May  Iwetles  ma.v  be  fought  by 
spraying  the  trees  Avhen>  they  feed  Avith 
Paris  green,  or  by  the  use  of  moth  traps 
Avhich  represent  a  light  Avith  a  reflector 
placed  over  a  pan  of  kerosene  or  sticky 
ffy  jiapor.  Light  attracts  tin*  beetles  in 
the  night,  and  tiiey  fall  upon  tin*  jiaiier 
and  are  caught.  f>f  course  this  AA’ould 
haA'c  no  effect  whatever  upon  (he  Avhite 
grub  stage.  Fall  jdoAving  aaIH  turn  many 
of  these  a'rub.-,  ’i[t  to  tin'  surface,  and 
with  a  dock  of  poulrry.  or  a  few  young 
pigs  to  follow  the  (ilow,  the  land  Avill  he 
fairly  well  cie.uied.  Of  all  farm  stock 
Ave  have  foumi  the  pig  best  suited  to 
cleaning  out  these  in.sects.  The  pigs  are 
extravagantly  f<<nd  of  them,  and  A\-e  haA'e 
knoAvn  them  to  dig  over  t\vo  feet  doAvn 
into  the  ground  after  one  of  these  grubs. 
If  there  is  a  (liece  of  sod  knoAvn  to  be 
badly  infeste«i,  one  of  the  best  Avays  of 
cleaning  it  is  to  fence  after  cutting  the 
grass  and  turn  in  a  drove  of  livel.A'  shotes. 
They  will  rin  the  wlmle  surface  over  and 
tiioroughly  -lean  tlie  grubs  out. 


Poisoning  Ants 

M'e  lur.-e  lui.i  ,(  great  many  letters  this 
year  de.M-ribing  trouble  Avith  ants,  and 
asking  how  to  kill  them.  IVe  li.ave  fre- 
quentl.v  described  the  method  of  punch¬ 
ing  a  hole  with  a  croAA’bar  into  the  ants’ 
nest  and  pouring  into  it  about  half  a  pint 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  When  this  is 
covered  with  a  blanket  the  fumes  of  the 


gas  work  out  through  the  ant  hilt  and  kill 
most  of  the  insects.  It  is  not  ahyays 
possible  to  find  the  hill  so  as  to  handle  it 
in  this  Avay,  and  in  such  cases  poisoning 
is  resorted  to.  A  recent  statement  from 
the  Missouri  Agricultural  College  tells 
hoAV  this  is  done  as  foloAVS : 

'I’lie  folloAving  poison  syrup,  Avhich  is 
effective  for  the  small  species  of  house 
ants,  and  especially  for  the  little  red 
ones,  is  recommended :  Dissolve  one 


A  Groiii)  of  Bcrllcft.  Fir/.  5.1 1 

])onnd  of  sugar  by  boiling  in  about  a  oup- 
fnl  of  Avater  in  a  double  boih'r.  T'hen 
dissolve  ono-tAventieth  of  an  ounce  of 
sodium  arsenite  in  a  very  little  Avater  and 
add  this  poison  liijnid  to  the  sugar  .syrup. 
Pour  a  little  of  the  poison  syrup  on  a 
liit  of  sponge,  rag,  paiier  or  otlier  ma¬ 
terial  and  droi>  this  in  discarded  tin  cans 
and  distribute  the  cans  in  different  parts 
of  the  kitchen  and  pantry.  Tlie  ants  on 
locating  the  SAveet  syrup  Avill  feed  on  it, 
curry  it  to  their  nests  and  feed  it  to  the 
young,  ^ince  the  syrnp  is  a  mild  poison, 
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it  is  consmiiod  in  large  quantities  before 
the  poison  is  detected.  Prof.  Ilaseman 
says  that  ants  seem  to  have  a  very  keen 
sense  of  taste  and  Avill  leave  rank  poison 
alone,  although  a  weak  one  is  readily 
eaten.  _ 

Controlling  Fleas  in  Henhouse 

I  read  the  impiiry  in  regard  to  fleas  in 
the  henhouse.  For  several  years  I  have 
been  troubled  with  them,  and  tried  many 
different  things  Avith  only  partial  success. 
Last  year  Ave  had  a  young  man  from 
Florida  Avorking  around  the  place,  and  I 
knew  fleas  were  plentiful  in  the  South,  so 


While  Grub  Pupa  in  Earth  Cell.  Fig.  513 

asked  him  if  be  knoAV  AA’hat  peoide  used 
Avhore  he  came  from.  lie  said  some 
used  one  thing  and  some  another,  but  the 
best  thing  he  laieAV  of  was  air-slaked 
lime.  So  I  had  him  clean  out  the  nest 
boxes  and  sprinkle  liberally  Avith  the 
lime,  then  put  in  ncAV  straAV  and  siirinkle 
more  lime  on  that,  also  a  good  coat  of 
it  on  the  dnqiinng  boards  and  floor  (I 
have  earth  lloors).  The  fleas  disap¬ 
peared.  This  Spring  I  repeated  the  ex¬ 
periment,  and  it  has  proved  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  of  anything  I  have  used.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  help  anyone  get  rid  of 
such  a  pe.st.  jirs.  l.  h. 

Connecticut. 


Thia  book  will  save  you 
time,  trouble  and  money  if 
you  expect  to  build  or  re¬ 
model  a  barn,  now  or  later. 
Write  for  it  today.  Consult  it 
before  you  make  your  plans. 


112  Page  Book — Not  a  Catalog 
74  Representative  Barn  Flans  ^ 
28  Pages  General  Building  Information 

(Sent  Postpaid  Without  Charge  or  Obligation) 
This  book  embodies  the  barn  building  infor¬ 
mation  gained  in  over  50  years  specializing  in 
thia  line  by  Mr.  Wm.  Louden  and  a  corps  of  able 
assistants.  Every  phase  of  modern  barn  design¬ 
ing  and  construction  is  discussed  fully  in  a  simplc<i 
practical  -way,  with  many  illustrations  of  working 
details,  also  estimated  cost. 

'  Chapters  on  roof  and  floor  construction ;  drain¬ 
age,  ventilation,  lighting,  concrete  work,  strength 
of  materials,  what  size  silo  to  build  and  where 
to  locate  it  to  best  advantage,  general  arrange¬ 
ment  of  farm  buildings,  etc. 


Louden  Expert  Barn  Plan  Service  yours  for  the  asking.  Write 

us  what  size  and  kind  of  barn 
you  have  In  mind,  number  and  kind  of  stock  you  wish  to  house.  We  will 
give  you  the  full  benefit  of  our  knowledge,  whether  you  want  a  small  or  large 
barn— with  blue  prints  in  which  your  ideas  are  worked  out  to  best  advantage. 

ASave  Half  Your  Barn  Work  This  Fall 

Louden  Labor  Saving  Barn  Equipment  is  a  necessity  on  every  farm.  -It 
saves  man  power — enables  you  to  do  your  barn  cleaning,  stock  feeding  and 
watering  and  other  chores,  with  less  help,  in  less  time,  with  less  effort. 

We  wouldlike  also  to  send  you  The  Louden  General  Catalot;,  a  224-pase  book  finely 
illustrated,  showing  Cow  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers,  Water  Bowls,  Ani¬ 
mal  Pens,  Hay  Tools,  Barn  and  Garage  Door  Hangers,  Ventilators — in  fact  the  entire  line 
of  Louden  Labor  Saving  Barn  Equipment,  which  is  recognized  as  standard  by  leading  dairy¬ 
men  and  U.  S.  Government  experts.  No  charge,  no  obligation,  write  for  it. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company  st^pZl^mnn 

(Established  1 867)  Albany,  n!y!* 

2622  Court  Street,  Fairfield,  Iowa  Chicago,  ill. 
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WI^  MESH 

1  TREE  GUARDS 

prevent  girdJintr,  bark-peel¬ 
ing,  gnawing  of  small  an¬ 
imals  and  injury  from  tools 
and  careless  people.  Strong; 
heavy  galvanizing  prevente 
rust;  economical;  last  for 
years ;  easily  placed  and 
moved.  All  sizes. 

m 

W rite  for  catalog  R,  prices, 
information. 

'  '  '^*4 

Wright  Wire  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

For  Sale  for  Cash  or  Cash  and  Stock 

To  someone  who  wants  to  start  a 

Cider,  Vinegar  and  Jelly  Outfit 

This  is  a  good  apple  country  aqd  needs  this 
outfit  to  care  for  tbo  waste.  1  have  a  big  build¬ 
ing  with  lots  of  shed  room,  150  H.P.  Boiler,  good 
engine.  Dryer  that  could  be  used  for  drying 
the  Pulp  and  enough  elevator  gearing.  Good 
shipping  facilities  can  give  a  buyer  a  good  deal. 

I  Address  H.  W.  MAR8II,  Manistee,  Mlohlgiiiii 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier  ^ 

Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil- 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motors 
keeps  in  the  oil  andl 
keeps  out  dust  andl 
rain.The  Splash  Oiltngl 
System  constantly^  ^ 

floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre-^ 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the” 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breezed  j 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  -  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO..  2500  Twelfth  SL» Chicago 


The  Threshing  Problem 

Cl  J  Threshes  cowpeat  and  aoy  beans 
^AlVPQ  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
..yg  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  "The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years."  W.  P.  Massey. 
"It  will  meet  every  demand."  H.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

KOGCR  PEA  A  BEAN  THRESHER  CO.. 

Morristown,  Tenn. 


Uncle  Sam  is  asking  New  York  State 
farmers  to  help  him  grow  more  wheat — 
the  world’s  greatest  breadstuff.  If  you’re 
hesitating  because  of  lack  of  ready  funds, 
we  can  help  you. 

We  will  loan,  on  approved  6%  notes,  any 
sum  needed  up  to  $10  an  acre  for  seeding 
wheat  ground.  No  signature  but  your 
own  will  be  required.  You  can  use  the 
money  to  buy  seed  and  fertilizer  and  to 
pay  for  labor  and  equipment. 

The  earlier  you  start,  the  better  the  crop 
will  probably  be;  so  write  us  at  once. 
Tell  us  how  many  acres  you  intend  to 
plant  and  how  much  you  will  need. 

We  also  loan  money  to  purchase  Hogs 
and  Sheep. 

PATRIOTIC  FARMERS  FUND 

M.  W.  COLE,  Secretary  UTICA,  N.  V. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Late  Summer. — The  closing  days  of 
August  may  well  make  a  farmer  thought¬ 
ful.  The  season  is  reaching  the  end  of 
the  rope.  Now  and  then  there  will  come 
a  chill  in  the  air  at  night,  and  in  the  late 
afternoon  you  have,  in  spite  of  all  you 
can  do,  a  little  feeling  of  sadnes.s — for  the 
Summer  is  going.  About  all  you  can  seed 
now  with  any  hope  of  n  harvest  is  barley 
or  peas  or  turnips.  It  is  time  to  begin 
taking  some  account  of  stock.  We  cannot 
complain  this  year — and  we  would  not  if 
we  could.  The  labor  shortage  has  hurt 
us.  and  in  .some  fields  the  weeds  are  bad. 
If  we  could  only  get  them  cut  and  piled 
around  the  trees  they  would  prove  an 
asset,  hut  every  hand  is  more  than  busy 
picking  corn  and  tomatoes  and  apples. 
The  truck  will  go  snorting  and  puffing  to 
market  four  times  this  week  loaded  to 
capacity.  In  spite  of  all  our  handicaps 
and  discouragements  this  promises  now  to 
be  about  our  best  yea?-.  This  result  is 
due  to  a  combination  of  good  prices,  fair 
crops  and  the  ability  to  get  the  i)roduce 
promptly  into  market.  But  Summer  is 
going,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  it  go.  It 
has  been  wet  and  hot  and  di.sagreeable 
at  times,  yet  there  is  nothing  quite  like 
the  “good  old  Summer  time”  among  the 
Xew  Jersey  hilhs. 

Keeping  Contracts. — We  have  just 
had  a  sort  of  ])artnership  case  which  will 
interest  some  of  you  who  have  children. 
When  we  pljuited  the  orchards  I  put  in 
seven  Twenty  Ounce  apple  trees.  Two 
were  grafted  on  wild  seedlings  and  five 
were  from  the  nursery.  I  never  cared  for 
the  variety,  but  planted  these  trees  more 
as  a  novelty  or  variety  experiment.  The.se 
trees  come  into  bearing  early,  but  as  we 
were  limited  to  a  local  market  the  fruit 
never  sold  well,  and  I  began  to  consider 
these  trees  as  drones.  Now  my  boys  say 
that  some  years  ago  I  gave  them  those 
trees.  I  do  not  remember  the  incident 
clearly,  but  evidently  I  did  not  consider 
the  gift  as  a  princely  one.  The  boys 
have  stayed  by  those  trees  (which  are  in 
sod).  They  were  dusted  this  year  and 
have  had  loads  of  weeds  piled  around 
them.  Perhaps  they  heard  Secretary 
Baker’s  “work  or  fight”  order,  but  at  any 
rate  they  came  up  with  a  great  crop  of 
bouncing  big  apples. 

Good  Trees. — And  now  come  the  boys 
holding  me  to  the  agreement.  If  I  gave 
them  the  trees  the  fruit  belongs  to  them ! 
The  first  picking  of  this  fruit  brought 
$.’)  no  per  barrel,  and  there  must  be  nearly 
■STO  worth  on  those  trees!  Now  what 
about  it?  Shall  I  stand  up  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  turn  the  money  over  to  the 
boys,  or  shall  I  consider  that  it  was  not 
a  contract  after  all  but  merely  talk  !  I 
think  it  a  mistake  for  boys  to  fall  into 
“easy  money”  which  they  get  without 
working  reasonably,  and  they  surely  have 
given  no  fair  equivalent  for  tho.se  trees. 
Yet  if  I  broke  my  agia'ement,  .ns  they  un¬ 
derstand  it.  as  so  many  people  have  done 
over  the  ownership  of  colts  or  calves  or 
sheej).  both  the  boys  and  my.self  would 
he  injured  far  more  than  (he  money  can 
hurt  or  help  either  of  us.  So  they- are 
to  pay  a  fair  price  for  marketing  the 
ai)ples,  and  then  take  the  balance  of  the 
money.  It  is  theirs,  and  they  will  buy  a 
Liberty  bond  with  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  lake  more  interest  in  the  or¬ 
chard  than  ever  before.  I’liat  alone 
ought  to  be  woi-tli  the  price  of  the  apples. 


they  ai-e  masters  of  their  choice.  Thus, 
when  you  can  easily  reach  that  trade 
the.se  big,  spongy,  tasteless'  apples  are  in 
demand,  and  they  really  become  the  most 
l)rofitable  varieties  you  can  handle.  I 
hate  to  admit  it,  but  I  am  here  to  give 
the  facts,  and  in  the  face  of  them  I  think 
iny  bo.vs  would  plant  eight  out  of  ten 
frees  of  Wolf  River  and  Twenty  Ounce 
instead  of  making  that  proportion  of 
McIntosh,  as  I  would.  At  the  same  time 
they  would  not  eat  these  big  ones. 

Truck  Service. — We  have  now  used  our 
truck  long  enough  to  get  a  good  estimate  of 
its  value.  It  is  true  that  with  such  a  truck 
on  hand  an^y  farmer  will  push  himself  to 
provide  work  for  it.  He  will  find  loads 
of  produce  where  with  the  horses  there 
would  be  little  to  go.  This  quick  and 
ready  service  is  sure  to  broaden  out  the 
market.  The  sale  of  these  big,  co,ar.se 
apples  is  a  case  in  point.  There  is  but 
little  sale  for  them  in  the  local  market, 
because  people  who  buy  fruit  direct  come 
to  know  the  varieties,  and  they  demand 
good  quality.  Our  old  customers  demand 
McIntosh  and  Baldwin,  and  they  would 
never  buy  Wolf  River  the  second  time. 
In  the  big  city  most  people  cat  with  their 
eyes,  and  those  big  ones  bring  the  money. 
The  truck  enables  us  to  reach  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  find  those  customers.  Another 
thing  I  find  is  the  fact  that  a  truckload 
of  good  fruit  put  right  into  the  wholesale 
market  will  actually  bring  us  more  net 
money  than  an  equal  number  of  baskets 
I)eddled  out  to  private  customers.  I  did 
not  .suppose  that  could  be  possible,  and  it 
may  not  be  .so  in  ordinary  .seasons,  but 
(his  year  my  figures  show  it.  That  would 
not  be  true  where  the  fruit  was  sent  by 
freight  or  express,  but  it  is  true  tlu’s 
season  with  the  goods  swiftly  and  prompt¬ 
ly  delivered.  I  see  all  sorts  of  figures 
given  as  to  the  value  of  a  truckload  of 
produce.  Our  best  single  load  thus  far 
brought  about  .$110.  It  was  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  sweet  corn,  tomatoes  and  a  few 
apples. 


only  make  surer  the  peace  which  must  be 
made  in  Germany.  We  shall  have  a  little 
honey  to  help  out.  and  the  sugar  beets 
will  give  us  a  so-called  syrup  and  we  will 
try  to  keep  sweet-tempered,  anyway.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  we  shall  be  cut  off 
from  a  part  of  our  coal  supply  this  Win¬ 
ter.  Well,  there  is  a  fine  chance  to  util¬ 
ize  some  of  those  peach  and  apple  trees 
that  were  killed  last  Winter.  That  fruit 
wood  is  nearly  as  hard  as  coal.  And 
speaking  of  food — we  have  10  purebred 
Red  pigs  that  I  must  tell  about  and  an¬ 
other  family  of  halfbreeds.  There  are 
six  of  the  young  turkeys  left — now  past 
the  age  of  danger.  We  shall  be  prepared 
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for  Thanksgiving! 
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Groi’s. — On  the  whole  they  are  ahead 
of  other  years.  The  earliest  sweet  corn 
was  good  and  sold  to  good  advantage.  The 
ground  has  now  been  plowed  and  seeded 
to  turnips  and  clover.  The  early  potatoes 
did  well.  Beans  are  now  growing  where 
the  potatoes  were  dug.  The  later  sweet 
corn  is  coming  along  and  will  be  quite 
up  to  estimate.  Brices  have  kept  up  re¬ 
markably  well.  Our  first  Evergreen  corn 
sold  at  .$2.00  per  hundred.  At  any  such 
l)rice  sweet  corn  gets  to  be  a  great  money 
crop,  for  the  stalks  can  be  utilized  to 
good  advantage.  We  think  our  tomato 
plants  will  stand  comparison  with  any 
other  patch  of  their  size.  Prices  thus  far 
have  kept  up  well.  One  of  our  barns  is 
stuffed  with  rye  and  the  apple  crop  gets 
larger  and  larger  as  it  develops.  The  one 
thing  short  with  us  is  hay.  I  shall  have 
to  huy  some,  and  a  few  of  us  would  like 
to  talk  with  some  hay  farmer  who 
.ship  over  the  Erie  Railroad. 


can 


Proeitari.e  Varieties.  —  But  nearly 
.$1(1  each  from  trees  which  I  did  not  con¬ 
sider  worth  keeping  !  Everyone  knows  how 
I  stand  on  such  varieties  as  Wolf  liiver 
and  Twenty  Ounce.  I  would  not  care  to 
eat  one.  Yet  what  am  I  to  say  when  we 
get  .$.^..'10  per  barrel  for  No.  1  and  .$.‘).75 
for  No.  2?  And  they  are  bought  by  as 
shrewd  a  class  of  people  as  you  ever  dealt 
with — ^peojde  who  run  restaurants  in  New 
York  .  Those  men  want  an  apple  that 
will  “bake  and  stand  up” — that  is,  come 
out  of  the  oven  plump  and  full.  Bake  a 
McIntosh  or  Sutton  and  it  will  fall  down 
into  a  sort  of  jelly.  Some  of  the  poor 
things  v.dio  jiay  from  10  to  25  cents  for 
a  baked  apple  actually  think  they  are 
cheatcfl  when  they  get  this  fine,  .soft  apple 
jelly.  The  tough,  springy  Wolf  River 
suits  them  better,  and  in  this  free  country 


.  Food  Gon.servation. — I  have  told  how 
Dlother  is  the  food  administrator  in  this 
local  district.  We  all  try  to  live  up  to 
the  regulations  regarding  sugar.  I  am 
.satisfied  there  is  a  genuine  shortage,  and 
we  have  also  found  that  two  pounds  per 
month  for  edch  person  is  no  great  hard¬ 
ship.  When  I  think  of  our  boys  on  the 
other  side  and  what  they  are  doing  it 
seems  like  a  very  small  thing  to  growl 
about  sugar.  The  way  we  do  is  to  I)uy 
a  two-pound  package  of  sugar  for  each 
member  of  the  family.  Each  iiackage  is 
marked  and  each  person  uses  his  own  day 
by  day.  We  have  .22  ounces,  or  a  little 
more  than  one  ounce  each  i)er  day.  By 
starting  fair  and  using  rea.sonahle  self- 
denial  we  shall  all  have  a  little  sugar  left 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  we  have 
some  quiet  fun  over  the  contest.  In  this 
family  we  try  to  teach  the  i)rincij)le  of 
seivice  and  patriotic  sacrifice.  I  think 
there  is  need  of  saving  in  both  sugar  and 
flour.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  tries  to  be  fair.  Some  people  prob¬ 
ably  take  and  use  more  than  their  share, 
but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  but  more  of  per.sonal  selfishness. 
In  this  household,  all  through  from  little 
Rose  up,  we  realize  how  small  and  puny 
all  these  little  personal  inconveniences 
are  compared  with  the  frightful  work 
which  our  boys  must  do.  We  will  eat 
war  bre.-ul  with  a  thankful  heart  if  it  will 


th.'it 

huge 

order 


That  Cosgrove  Woodchuck 

As  some  return  for  help  George  A. 
Cosgrove  of  Connecticut  has  given  me,  I 
should  like  to  aid  him  in  getting  rid  of 
the  woodchuck  which  is  successfully 
springing  his  most  powerful  bear  traps 
and  in  other  ways  eluding  capture.  We 
have  woodchucks  in  this  State,  but  evi¬ 
dently  nothing  that  can  compare  in  size 
and  power  with  the  Connecticut  species. 
If  the  animal  whose  exploits  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Co.sgrove  is  possessed  of 
ferocity  in  measure  with  its  strength,  I 
.should  dislike  to  meet  it  in  the  open  un¬ 
less  armed  with  a  rifle  of  large  bore. 

Naturalists  who  are  interested  in 
studying  the  elTect  of  their  surroundings 
upon  the  development  of  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals  should  find  these  Connecticut  wood¬ 
chucks  worthy  of  close  observation.  Those 
(hat  burrow  in  the  mellow  soil  of  my 
State  are  small,  timid  animals  whose  only 
defense  is  their  S])eed  and  agility,  but, 
from  Mr.  Cosgrove's  st.-itements,  I  judge 
the  effort  required  in  moving  the 
boulders  of  Connecticut  fields  in 
to  make  room  for  their  burrows  has 
so  developed  the  muscular  power  of  Con¬ 
necticut  woodchucks  as  to  make  them 
comparable  in  strength  with  the  redoubt¬ 
able  grizzly  of  the  RocKies.  At  any  rate, 
this  woodchuck  beneath  Mr.  Cosgrove’s 
chicken  coop  will  evidently  have  to  he 
destroyed  by  some  other  method  than  cap¬ 
ture  in  a  bear  trap,  and  I  want  to  de¬ 
scribe  one  that  I  have  found  both  simple 
and  efficient. 

This  method  is  the  cmploj’ment  of  bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon,  an  inexpensive  liquid 
oDtainable  through  any  drug  store.  Most 
woodchuck  homes  have  several  entrances 
and  exits,  at  lea.st  in  my  State.  Perhaps 
(he  more  formidable,  and  probably  fear¬ 
less,  Connecticut  woodchuck  is  content 
with  one.  To  destroy  the  family  occupy¬ 
ing  one  of  these  homes,  take  a  hoe  and 
close  all  but  the  evidentlj'  most  used 
opening  with  tamped  earth.  Do  this  at 
a  time  of  day  when  the  family  is  likely  to 
be  at  home.  Then  wrap  a  pledget  of  ab¬ 
sorbent  cotton  about  the  size  of  a  small 
lemon  about  the  end  of  a  flexible  sprout 
cut  from  an  old  apple  tree.  The  sprout 
serves  as  a  convenient  hamlle,  while  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  pledget  of  cotton  be¬ 
come  symb(dical  of  the  fruit  which  you 
are  about  to  hand  the  woodchuck.  If  lime 
presses  and  you  wish  to  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone,  you  will  jtrohably  be  able 
to  locate  .some  handy  vein  of  underground 
water  by  using  a  forked  twig  from  a  peach 
tree  instead  of  the  apple  tree  sprout,  but 
if  dealing  with  Connecticut  woodchucks 
you  had  better  keep  j’our  mind  on  the  one 
job  in  hand. 

Now  })our  out  two  or  three  ounces  of 
the  liquid  into  an  open  di.sh  and  soak  it 
uj)  Avith  the  cotton  pledget,  then  thrust 
this  as  far  into  the  burrow  as  it  will  go 
and  quickly  close  that  opening  with 
tamped  earth.  Odie  li(iuid  will  immedi- 
ar.d  the  fumes,  being 
,  will  sink  to  the  bottom 
That  is  all ;  only  don’t 
an  artificial  light  about 
(i’ounecti- 
suddenly 


at(dy  evaixirate 
heavier  than  air 
of  the  burrow, 
smoke  or  have 

when  doing  the  work,  and,  if  in 
cut,  and  a  woodchuck  should 
appear  at  the  mouth  of  its  burrow  Avhile 
you  are  preparing  to  kill  it,  you  will,  of 
course,  carefully  avoid  comin,g  within 
reach  of  its  powerful  forearm.  The  fumes 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon  are  not  only  de¬ 
structive  to  all  animal  life  but  highly  ex- 
Itlosive  as  Avell.  If  you  do  not  wish  to 
])recede  the  woodchuck  to  the  happy 
hunting  grounds,  do  the  work  by  daylight, 
and.  if  you  must  use  tobacco  while  doing 
it,  chew.  M.  B.  D. 


Hay  is  very  light.  Old  hay  is  in  no 
demand.  Oats  are  very  good ;  corn  back¬ 
ward  ;  rye  and  wheat  fair.  The  price  paid 
at  the  store  for  butter  is  42c ;  eggs  44c. 
Ijambs,  IG  to  l<Sc  per  lb.;  pigs,  eight 
AA-eek.s  jold,  .$S  to  .$10;  cows,  fresh,  $100 
to  $125,  and  are  in  demand.  There  is  not 
much  fruit.  ii.  s. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  crops  raised  in  this  locality  are 
mostly  fruit  and  truck.  New  Brunswick 
the  local  market.  The  prices  have  been 
unusually  good  this  season.  Red  rasp¬ 
berries  sold  for  $!).G0  per  crate  of  .22  qts. 
right  through  the  season.  Blackberries 
were  a  very  short  crop  and  sold  for  $.S 
per  crate.  Apples,  $2  per  bu. ;  sweet 
corn,  $2  to  $2.50  ])er  hundred ;  Lima 
beans,  .20c  per  qt.,  shelled  ;  potatoes,  $1.00 
to  $2  per  bTi. ;  onions,  $2  per  bu.  There 
are  no  peaches  in  the  neighborhood.  Corn 
is  looking  fairly  good,  although  it  had  to 
be  replanted  in  many  places.  Hay  was 
short.  Oats  .a  fair  average  crop.  Whejit 
and  rye  were  good.  In  many  cases  here 
(he  .sons  and  younger  men  have  been 
taken  in  the  draft,  but  those  left  on  the 
farms  have  done  their  bit  by  working 
harder  .and  thus  made  up  for  the  shortage 
of  help,  and  I  think  the  result  will  he  a 
season  fully  up  to  the  average  in  produce 
and  prosperitv.  e.  c.  m 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  .T. 

The  harvest  here  is  almost  completed  ; 
a  few  oats  that  were  cut  with  the  binder 
to  put  in  the  barn  yet.  The  wheat  crop 
is  not  up  to  the  .average  yield,  but  a  very 
good  quality.  Rye  is  a  fair  crop,  but  was 
rather  thin  on  the  ground.  Some  of  the 
oat  fields  Avill  make  a  good  yield.  Hay 
crop  got  up  in  good  order,  but  the  ton- 
n.age  Avill  not  be  up  to  the  average.  Corn 
bids  fair  for  .a  good  cron,  although  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  seed  corn  last  Spring 
some  of  the  farmers  had  to  send  oil  for 
their  seed,  and  this  corn,  although  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  groAvth,  is  at  lea.st  10  days 
late  in  coming  into  tassel.  An  early  frost 
would  be  likely  to  injure  it.  Fniit  not 
plenty;  many  of  the  apple,  plum  and 
peach  trees  were  injured  by  the  cold  Win¬ 
ter.  The  prices  are  for  the  curb  market 
at  Indiana  :  Roasting  ears,  .2flc  per  doz. ; 
ajiples,  $1.50  per  bu. ;  potatoes,  GOc  per 
peck  ;tomatoe.s,  12c  per  lb.;  eggs,  44c 
per  doz. ;  young  chickens,  .2.2e  per  lb.,  live 
weight.  jr, 

Indiana  Co.,  Pa. 

Harvesting  about  done,  but  a  few  oats 
stilt  remain  to  be  ctit.  Grain  and  hay 
crops  fair.  Gur  fr.'iin  will  average  about 
25  .bu.  per  acre.  Early  cabbage  a  good 
crop,  but  early  potatoes  were  almost  a 
failure.  Late  cabbage  was  hit  very  hard 
hy  the  midsummer  drought,  but  we  are 
now  having  rains,  and  it  is  recuperating 
very  rapidly.  Corn  and  late  potatoes  look 
])romising.  Sweet  corn  is  good,  and  is 
noAv  being  marketed.  Pa.sture  is  short, 
owing  to  the  dry  weather,  and  we  now 
have  to  feed  our  cows  on  Winter  rations. 
Pittsburgh  is  our  market,  and  prices  as 
a  rule  are  high  and  in  most  cases  .satis¬ 
factory  to  the  farmers.  A  few  complaints, 
but  taken  as  a  whole  conditions  seem  to 
be  satisfactory.  Encle  Sam  can  depend 
upon  the  farmer  every  time,  so  long  as  he 
get.s  a  .square  de.al.  Prices  are  about  as 
folloAvs:  AVheat,  .$2.20  per  bu.  iwe, 

.$1.05;  corn.  .$2;  oats,  .S,5c.  Potatoes, 
$1.50  to  $1.75  per  bu. ;  cabbage.  $1.25  per 
bu.  ;  sweet  corn,  2,5c  to  40c  per  doz. ;  to- 
m.atoes.  $1  per  bu.  ;  butter,  .5.5c  per  lb. ; 
milk,  14c  per  qt. ;  eggs.  .50c.  Spring 
chickens,  4,5c  iier  lb. ;  hens,  .2.5c.  F.at 
hogs,  20c  to  21  (Af*  lu'r  lb. ;  sucking  pigs, 


$15  per  pair  for  good  ones.  Milch  cows, 
$100  to  .$1.50.  s.  I..  F. 

Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 

The  grain  harvest  in  Franklin  County 
is  well  under  way  witi'i  a  splendid  yield; 
a  noticeable  increase  in  the  wheat  acre¬ 
age  is  seen  in  this  section  and  many  more 
bushels  of  wheat  will  be  thraslud  by 
farmers  in  this  county  tlnui  for  a  great 
number  of  year.s.  Corn  Is  not  as  good  as 
usual,  but  many  fields  are  making  con¬ 
siderable  growth,  and  if  .ihe  warm 
weather  continues  until  the  Ifitli  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  nearly  an  average  crop  will  be 
secured.  Potatoes  look  very  well,  not 
much  if  any  blight  has  affected  fields  in 
this  locality.  A  number  of  new  silos  are 
being  erected  in  Franklin  County.  Hired 
help  on  the  farm  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  for  our  farmers  to  solve. 
Butter,  4.Sc  per  lb.  ;  cheese,  24 Vic  per  lb.; 
l»ork.  2Sc  per  lb.;  new  potatoes.  $1.75 
per  bu. ;  eggs,  40c  per  doz. ;  milk  at  the 
stations  about  .$210  per  cwt.  ii.  T.  j. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

My  business  is  small  fruit  and  garden¬ 
ing,  which  is  .good  this  year.  Sour  cher¬ 
ries  .sold  at  ISc  to  20c ;  red  raspberries, 
2.5c  to  2Gc  per  qt.  ;  early  potatoes,  .$1,7.5 
per  bu.,  but  in  bad  condition  on  account 
of  the  blight.^  We  have  had  but  little  rain 
since  the  middle  of  .Tune,  and  very  dry 
now.  Gur  princip.al  crops  in  this  part  of 
the  State  are  potatoes,  oats,  buckwheat, 
hay,  beans,  some  wheat  and  rye.  Dairy¬ 
ing  is  also  a  leading  indu.str.v.  Butter, 
47c ;  milk,  12c  i)er  qt. ;  hay.  .$20  per  ton  ; 
oats.  00_c  per  bu. ;  wheat,  $2  20.  Beans 
are_  looking  good  and  promise  a  good  ci'op. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  what  late  potatoes  wjll 
do.  owing  to  insects  and  dry  weather. 
Gats  are  looking  good ;  hay  was  light. 
Tell  that  man  who  is  having  such  a  hard 
time  trapju'ng  woodchcucks  to  wet  a  good 
piece  of  old  rag  with  gasoline  and  stuff 
it  in  the  hole  and  tramp  the  end  of  the 
hole  full  of  dirt,  and  see  if  he  comes  out. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  l.  w. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Notes  trom  a  Maryland  Garden 

I  liav**  •  oil  my  lawn  and  a  long 
poroli  l>nx  fillf'd  with  everblooming  Be¬ 
gonias.  They  are  stout  luxuriant  plants. 
All  were  grown  from  .seed,  and  in  loohing 
at  one  of  the.se  great  plants,  and  thinking 
of  the  minute  seeds,  one  of  which  could 
not  he  felt  between  finger  and  thumb,  one 
wonders  at  the  potentiality  of  life  in  such 
minute  forms.  A  thousand  of  these  Be¬ 
gonia  seeds  would  only  show  as  a  little 
red  du.st  on  a  pie(.;e  of  whit<'  paper.  Xow 
the  restih.s  of  giving  that  red  du.st  the 
proper  conditions  of  heaj’.  moisture  and 
oxygen  .are  a  large  bed  in  the  lawn  and 
a  six-foot  box  on  the  porch,  covered  with 
bloom  and  making  more  of  the  almost 
microscopic  .seed  carrying  the  dormant  life 
ready  to  spring  into  growth  another  sea¬ 
son.  Here  in  our  hot  sandy  soil  the 
geraniums  that  bed  out  so  beautifully  in 
the  North,  are  worthless.  But  the  ever- 
blooming  Begonias  laugh  at  heat  and 
di'iiught  and  bloom  all  the  time  without 
a  pause,  scarlet,  pink,  flesh  color  and 
white. 

T.ast  Winter  we  had  unheard-of  cold. 
Crape  myrtle  trees  20  feet  high,  mimosa 
trees  (Albizzia),  Euouymus,  um¬ 

brella  Cdiina  trees  and  pomegranates,  were 
either  killed  to  the  ground  or  killed  out- 
i-ight,  after  standing  the  Winters,  many 
of  them,  for  generations.  And  now  we 
are  on  the  other  extreme,  for  no  one  re¬ 
members  any  such  heat  as  we  are  passing 
through.  A  temperature  of  lOS  on  the 
sixth  of  Angu.st  makes  a  record  no  one 
remembers,  nor  any  record  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  .shows  any  precedent  for.  The 
result  is  that  all  beyond  the  Skinner  pipe 
in  the  garden  is  a  waste  of  dead  vegeta¬ 
tion.  There  will  be  a  mncli  smaller  area 
in  late  Irish  potatoes  this  season.  The 
long  drought  prevented  the  planting  iii 
•Inly.  I  Jiotieed  one  i>ateh  planted  early 
in  .Tnl.v  vi’hicii  from  ahsolute  negh'Ct  has 
been  eaten  to  stumps  hy  the  Colorado 
beetles.  Why  a  mau  siiould  ])lant  a  (puir- 
ter  of  an  aoi-e  and  then  let  the  beetles  eat 
them  ui>  is  rather  amazing  when  it  is  so 
easy  to  combat  thorn.  Tlie  beetles  started 
in  on  my  eggplants,  but  the  hmd  aj'seiiate 
made  short  work  with  them.  Tlie  egg¬ 
plants  are  rtitlnn-  later  than  usual,  for  we 
usually  get  tiiem  in  .Tuly.  This  Stimmer 
they  appeared  on  the  table  lor  the  first 
time  Augu.st  .‘Id.  the  Black  Beauty  being 
the  first  as  usual,  hut  the  New  York  com¬ 
ing  bravely  along.  But  for  tlie  Iskmiier 
pilie  overhead  there  would  have  hiani  none 
at  all.  The  ground  is  covi'red  with  toma¬ 
toes  scalded  bite  liy  the  heat.  :.nd  it  is  | 
now  hard  rri  get  good  ones  amid  a  great  j 
ahnudance.  i  >nly  hen'  and  there  a  toma-  | 
to  got  sont"  .-.heifer  of  a  little  more  den.se  j 
foliage  and  was  saved.  j 

The  late  canning  crop  in  the  fields  looks  j 
fine  as  yet,  but  the  eaiining  has  not  yet 
begun  in  the  conimerclal  factories,  and  i 
there  i.s'  iiii  outcry  for  helji  to  liaiidle 
what  promises  to  he  a  great  ero)!  if  the 
sun  let.s  up  and  the  rain  comes.  Many 
fields  were  on  the  M-rge  of  collapse  when 
a  rain  came  a  week  ago.  hut  with  the 
scorching  heat  since  the  rain  is  as  badly 
needed  h.s  ever. 

The  Nanticoke  blackberries  are  still 
giving  us  a  dail.v  feast  and  will  continue 
till  near  Setiteiuher,  and  for  this  we  can 
forgive  some  of  their  ramiiant  thorns.  It 
is  a  pity  that  it  cannot  he  shipped. 

W.  F.  M.XfSSKY. 

Weeds  in  the  Garden 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
land  that  has  been  allowed  to  become 
comiiletely  overrun  with  weed  growth 
will,  after  the  weeds  have  been  extermi¬ 
nated.  .show  splendid  returns  in  cultivated 
croiis.  but  thi.s  niotbod  of  restoring  fer¬ 
tility  to  the  does  not  apjieal  to  me 

as  being  practical.  I  have  liad  some  ex¬ 
perience  with  gardens  that  have  liei^  so 
handled,  ami  1  fuid  that  it  reiiiiires  a  per¬ 
sistent  and  tediou...  battle  to  siilidne  the 
weeds.  Garden  soils  at  least  prove  true 
tihe  saying  that  '  the  earth  is  nature’s 
storehoii.se.”  f<*r  seeds  will  lie  in  tlio 
ground  for  years,  and  then  spring  up  to 
remind  ii.s  of  past  neglect.  My  garden, 
whicli  ha.s  not  been  ’plowed  for  four  years 

in  order  to  get  he  one  surface  . .  from 

weeds,  ami  up  >n  which  no  weeds  have 


been  allowed  to  attain  the  seed  stage, 
still  show."^  abundance  of  pur.slane  and 
mallow,  as  well  as  docks  and  some  other 
weeds.  Our  .small  family  straAvberr.v  bed, 
from  which  we  picked  90  quarts  of  Gandy, 
has  been  left  free  from  woods,  and  ap¬ 


peared  pretty  clean ;  still  I  went  over  it 
with  a  chi.?el,  which  appeared  to  be  tiie 
best  tool  to  use.  and  removed  a  bushel 
basket  twice  full  of  weeds  and  grass,  and 
now  after  a  good  rain  I  notice  the  sur¬ 
face  in  jiiaces  i.s  peppered  over  with  tiny 
weeds  of  hhe  mallow  kind,  which  in  a  few 
more  days  will  meet  their  Waterloo. 
There  are  two  conditions  that  I  w’ill  not 
tolerate  in  a  garden ;  that  is  weedy  or 


crusted.  The  home  garden  is  more  than 
“meat  and  drink”;  it  is  an  education  to 
the  thinking  man,  and  has  an  influence 
over  a  growing  family  that  is  all  for  the 
good.  II.  E.  cox. 

A  Household  Corn  Drier 

As  the  season  has  arrived  for  drying 
sweet  corn,  I  send  a  sketch  of  a  corn¬ 
drying  device  which  is  easil.v  made  and 
will  enable  the  housewife  to  dry  her  corn 


(luickly  without  much  labor  or  fuss.  This 
is  how  to  make  it :  With  strips  of  wood 
1x2  make  two  frames  1.S  in.  by  SG  in. 
Tuck  poultry  netting  on  one  and  wire 
screen  on  the  other  one.  Hinge  the  two 
frames  together.  Next  make  a  light 
frame  by  ripping  a  lath  in  two  and  fit 
it  closely  inside  the  poultry-net  frame. 
Cover  this  light  frame  with  cheesecloth. 
Place  this  as  a  bottom  over  the  poultry 


net.  _.Now  you  have  a  fly-tight  place  for 
the  corn.  Spread  cut-off  corn  on  thn 
cheesecloth  and  it  is  ready  to  put  out  in 
the  sun  and  air.  To  prepare  the  corn 
put  one-balf  bu.sbel  of  husked  coi-n  in  a 
wash  boiler  laid  in  loosely  with  one  iiK'b 
of  water.  Cook  the  com  till  the  .stai'cb 
is  thickened  and  it  is  ready  to  cut  ofl'. 
To  cut  off  the  corn,  place  a  slmrt  board 
in  a  dishpan  and  with  a  shaip  knife 
shave  off  just  the  ends  of  the  kernels. 
Lay  the  cob  on  the  board  and  scrape  from 
the  cob  what  remains.  Tliis  leaves  the 
shives  on  the  cob.  ]Mix  in  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  salt  and  put  ou  drier.  Air  must 
have  free  access  to  top  and  bottom  of  the 
drier. 

If  the  corn  does  not  get  dry  the  first 
day  bring  it  in  and  put  it  out  again. 
After  taking  the  corn  out  of  the  drier 
put  it  in  a  thin  sack  near  the  stove 
till  thoroughly  dry,  then  put  in  glass  cans 
with  covers  .just  laid  on.  Corn  dried  this 
way  is  equal  to  or  even  better  in  flavor 
than  canned  corn  and  will  keep  two  years. 

Wisconsin.  o.  (i.  ckaxdai.t.. 

The  spoilt  little  boy  of  four  years  had 
been  a  source  of  great  '  annoyance  all 
through  the  meal,  and  when  it  was  over 
a  Avomau  friend  turned  to  the  indulgent 
mother  and  said :  “I  can’t  think  how 
you  can  let  your  little  boy  bo  so  greedy 
and  unruly  at  meal  time.  If  be  were 
mine  I  should  give  him  a  good  spanking.” 
“Oh,”  said  the  mother,  “you  can’t  spank 
the  poor  little  chap  ou  a  full  stomach.” 
“No,”  said  her  friend,  “but  you  can  turn 
him  over.” — London  Chronicle. 


Heat  All  Your  House — Save 
One-Third  On  Fuel  Bills — -Be 
Comfortable  In  Coldest  Weather 
with  the  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace 


The  Mueller  Pipelesa  will 
solve  your  heating  problem 
as  it  has  solved  it  for  thousands 
of  other  home  owners  every¬ 
where.  It  will  free  you  forever 
from  the  dirt,  drudgery  and  un¬ 
certainty  of  stoves,  give  you  life¬ 
time  assurance  of  heating  com¬ 
fort  in  coldest  weather. 

The  Mueller  Pipeless  is  sold 
under  a  binding  guarantee  to 
heat  your  entire  house  through 
one  register -'i.o  keep  every  rcxim 
comfortable.  It  will  do  it  and  save 
tons  of  fuel,  do  away  with  stove  labor 
and  keep  the  air  in  your  home  always 
moist,  fresh  and  sweet. 

^  i  'HE  Mueller  is  simple  to  oper- 
ate,  easily  and  quickly  installed 
in  any  house,  old  or  new,  with 
smallest  cellar.  No  heat  in  cellar 
to  spoil  foodstuffs — no  pipes  or 
flues— no  tearing  up  of  floors  or  walls. 

Just  one  opening  for  one  register  direct¬ 
ly  above  the  furnace — that's  all. 


The  Mueller  is  the  only  furnace 
which  scientifically  and  cor¬ 
rectly  applies  the  laws  of  war  and 
cool  air  circulation  for  pipeless  heating 

It  Is  not  an  ordinary  pipe  furnace  minus 
pipes  but  was  especially  designed  for 
its  purpose,  is  solidly  constructed  and 
will  last  a  life  time. 


The  Mueller  Pipeless  is  dependable  under  all  weather  conditions.  It  bums  hard  or  soft  coal, 
coke  or  wood,  requires  little  attention  and  totally  eliminates  fire  danger.  It  is  admirably  adapted 

for  churches,  schools,  business  buildings,  as  well  as  for  homes  of  all  sizes. 

Do  Not  Let  Another  Winter  Pass  Without  a 
Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace  In  Your  Home 


You  can  no  longer  afford  to  forego  the 
comfort  and  convenience  that  this  won¬ 
derfully  efficient  and  economical  heating 
system  can  mean  to  you.  Do  not  delude 
yourself  that  any  kind  of  a  pipeless  fur¬ 
nace  will  heat  your  home.  An  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  Mueller  will  positively 
convince  you  that  it  is  the  only  furnace 
you  want — that  it  will  give  you  abso¬ 
lute  assurance  of  a  comfortably  heat¬ 
ed  home  —  will  save  you  money,  time, 
labor  and  health. 


Write  now  for  free  book  **Heating 
Your  Home^*.  It  gives  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  heating,  good  advice  about 
buying  a  furnace  and  a  complete  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Mueller  Pipeless. 
We  will  gladly  send  it  and  give  you  also 
the  name  of  the  nearest  Mueller  dealei. 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Distributors  for  New  York 
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A  Nutloiial  ’W  fekly  Joiiriiiil  for  Country  find  8iil>urt>nn  llomeH 

hMablinheti  IMO 


riililMifil  upi-Lljf  hy  till-  Kiiral  i'aliliililni;  ('ompnn.T,  8.13  Went  30fh  .«;trorl.  .\Vw  York 
IlKUHKHT  W.  COI.I.INIIWOOI),  lYosidfiit  niid  Editor. 

.IDIIN  .1.  Dii.rxfjj,  Tron-suivr  niid  (ioiioral  Maniifrcr 
I'M.  I'.  Dim-on,  Srerotary.  _  .Mrs.  E.  T.  Kovi.e,  Aasooiato  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  forciifii  <-oniitiieK  in  tlio  riilvoiwil  I’ostnl  Vnion,  $2.01.  onnni  (o  Ss.  Od.  or 
h  ■(.  inarKH,  or  10^  friincK.  }{oniit  in  iiioiioy  order,  cxnrciJS  * 
order,  )>em»nal  eheck  or  bank  draft. 


Knterrjd  at  New  York  Post  (dUcc  as  Sc^cond  Claes  Hatter. 

Adverlisinpr  rat<*s.  cents  |K*r  afTsie  ijTie— 7  wordfi.  RefGr<*nccs  reniiired  for 
lulvertiwi's  unknown  to  us  ;  dud  rasii  must  accompany  transient  ordej*s. 

“A  KQUAHE  DEAL” 

r  .1  .1  n.  hV.  ■;  SV'T-'I  arf'Hit  tlio  advi-ili...imr  of 

J,  li  ,ri  'J'  ’V",  Piiro.  wo  will  make  trood  any  loss 

I  ,1,  T.  V  »'iy  'lolibernto  swindler,  irrosiion- 

«  .  i  iV.  ..  Yi'ii  «<ivortisoniont.s  in  onr  columns,  and  any 

f  inlJ.  I-.V  ’  exposed.  We  aro  .also  oficn  called  upon 

!•  11m  '|''’'■"■'le<■s  or  mistakes  between  our  subseribem  and  honest, 

n"'."'!  .  ’  advertisers  or  not.  We  williufrlv  use  onr  Rood 

t’raniieVi’o os  "  w'  ’  ’‘"f''  e’lses  should  not  be  confused'wilh  dishonest 

lesiimisn  n.  r  ’  '’','’*7  *'  .'iRainst  roRUes,  bnt  we  will  imt  bo 

aESii,. 
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Jtir  ;i  flood  istiidy  of  rui'jil  coiidil ions.  It  seoms  ovi- 
tU'iit  that  tlii.s  jairohred  Ainoricaii  stock  no  longer 
posses.ses  tlio  pionetn*  .spirit  neodt'd  to  ctiiKpier  the 
hills  and  redeem  flieni.  Will  outsiders  do  it?  We 
think  so — and  in  many  oases  reap  a  ricli  rev^ard 
for  their  efforts.  At  any  rale  tlie  time  lia.s  come  for 
New  York  , Shite  to  “look  unto  the  liills"  1 

* 

The  new  draft  hill  now  before  Congress  calls  for 
all  men  between  is  and  •hi  vetirs  of 


AuRiist  .11,  inus 

a  good  market  for  the  grain.  Personally,  we  sh.-ill 
go  ahead  and  .seed  rye  in  every  possible  field,  as  wo 
feel  sure  the  .grain  will  ht'  in  demand  and  that  with 
tliO  restrictions  removed  and  rye  accepted  as  a  wheat 
snlistitnte,  the  price  will  run  up  well  with  wheat. 
Tlio  rye  growers  should  have  a  fair  chance.  There 
aro  some  Jocalities  in  tlie  East  where  rye  is  a  surer 
and  more  seusilile  crop  than  wlieat.  It  is  a  good 
.grain  and  makes  !i  good  crop,  and  there  must  ho  no 
discrimination  a.gainst  it. 


T 


T\  T  >W  we  would  like  to  know  how  the  Spring 
^  wl)(>at  turned  out.  Last  Spring  tliore  was 
si.me  di.scussion  aliout  this  crop,  but  no  one  seemed 
to  lx*  sure.  At  loiist  one  big  farmers’  meeting  pro¬ 
tested  ag.iinst  tlie  “drive”  to  induce  farmers  to  si'od 
Sjiring  wlH'at.  Now  Imrve.st  is  over — what  are  the 
f  lets?  We  iiave  Iiad  reports  which  run  all  the  way 
from  failure  to  a  .‘iO-hushel  yield.  Now  let  us  have 
tin*  truth  ami  settle  it. 


.\  year  iigo  T  siiw  in  some  paper  an  offer  of  a  limidred 
dolliiis  for  a  potiilo  b.-dl.  I  have  a  faint  impression 
that  t}i(>  luipci'  was  d’liE  It.  N.-Y.  Is  my  memory  cor- 
)"*tV  Did  yon  get  tlie  potato  ball?  If  not,  are  you 


’’1  lookin.g  foj* 
(’omiecticiit. 


one 


V 


c.  ii.  a. 


years  of  age.  Tlie 
exact  a.ge  limit  lias  not  yet  lieon  seltli'd.  There  is  a 
strong  dcniiind  to  limit  Hie  ilraft  age  to  40  years, 
lint  llie  clninces  iire  now  that  Con.gress  will  ho 
gnid(>d  hy  the  advice  of  file  War  Department  and 
(all  all  men  np  to  4i).  This  will  mean  that  all  he- 
twec'ii  IS  .and  20  year.s  inclusive,  and  .'12  to  45  years 
must  I’egister  :ind  ho  prepared  for  examination.  IMen 
hetwc'en  21  and  .'Jl  have  alrea<Iy  been  examined.  We 
tlu'refore  advise  all  onr  readers,  who  come  in.side 
these  age  limits,  to  lie  prepared  for  registration. 

Ah  soon  as  Congri'ss  actually  passes  this  h'gislation 
President  Wilson  will  announce  a  Ih'gistration  Day 
and  on  that  date  all  wlio  come  within  the  a.ge  limits,  imriu'd-u])  farnu'rs  willi  capital, 
must  register  :ind  stand  ready.  It  will  be  hotter  to 
prepare  for  this  and  thus  not  he  taken  without  warn¬ 
ing.  There  will  he  no  esca]ie  from  registration  and 
liiter  examination.  This  nation  has  got  to  raise  an 
army  of  at  l(*ast  5.000.000  men  in  order  to  tiglit  this 
Will-  tliroifgh  to  ii  finisli.  It  is  a  hideous,  awful 
coniliat,  Iiut  there  can  now  he  no  turning  hack,  and 
tlie  man  power  of  tlie  nation  will  he  test(*d  to  Hie 
limit.  We  are  facing  a  stern  and  serious  situation, 
and  we  must  iill  stand  nii  and  do  our  part.  Our 
leaders  .should  watch  for  the  announcement  of  Itegis- 
t ration  Day  and  lie  r(*ady  for  it. 


IIRDT'^ttll  parts  of  the  West  and  .Southwest 
f.anuers  sulT<'r(*d  terrild.v  from  drought.  Crops 
were  destroyed  and  .stock  dic^d,  or  tho  farmers  were 
forci'd  to  sell.  ’I'liis  was  a.  local  calamity  and  tlie 
Oovernment  cannot  afford  to  have  this  territory  pass 
out  of  production.  I'luTefore  the  Treasury  Depai't- 
nu'iit  will  make  direct  loans  to  farmers  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  livestock  k('eiiers.  This  mone.y  will  not 
lie  f/hvc)i ;  Hiere  must  lie  security  for  it,  Iiut  the  point 
i(  Hiat  Hie  Coyernment  realizes  that  in  times  like 
Hiese  it  must  cut  out  Hie  red  tape  and  h;u-k  these 

It  is  good  work, 
and  if  it  is  .good  for  war  times  it  is  also  good  for 
peace  day.s.  Wlienever  the  Covevnment  starts  doing 
a  thing  of  this  sort  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  give  up 
the  habit. 

* 

\  A our  renders  in  Sullivan  County,  New 
V  V  York — men  and  women  of  voting  age — witli- 

( lit 


Y'H'  never 
W(*  can 
i;<cd(‘d.  'riie 
sccdsiiK'n  iind 


saw  any  such  offer  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
easily  obtain  all  the  potato  halls 
seeds  are  offered  for  sale  hy  many 
any  offer  of  $100  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
W(»uld  soon  till  the  mails  with  halls.  AVe  hardly 
know  why  it  is.  hut  .some  of  our  leaders  attribute 
cvi'ry  rcmarkalile  statement  about  farming  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Whenever  tlu'.se  readers  hear  of  any 
slran.tr('  or  new  proposition  they  immediatelj!’  come 
and  fry  to  )int  The  R.  N.-A’’.  into  hot  water.  AA'ell, 
fliat'.s  <ine  good  way  to  clean  up  the  subject. 

* 

The  country  schools  M'ill  soon  open,  and  onr 
]ieoiile  will  he  interested  in  the  two  pictures 
on  Hu*  first  pagi*.  Now  tliat  we  Imve  repciiled  the 
old  law  and  once  more  have  local  control  of  the 
rural  scliools,  it  is  a  jiart  of  onr  business  to  make 
Hu*.se  schools  as  cii'an  and  etlicient  as  iiossilile.  AA'e 
must  do  it  in  order  to  prove  onr  right  to  local  con¬ 
trol.  .And  while  Hie  children  must  he  well  trained 
in  Hu*  foundation  of  (ulucation,  we  put  in  a  word 
lu'ix*  for  organized  phn/  as  well.  Tlu're  ma.v  iie  some 
left  wild  sa.v  tlmt  life  should  he  all  work  and  no 
jilay.  AA'(*  do  not  agi-(*e  with  Hiem.  .Show  us  a  man 
who.  in  his  childhoocl^  never  had  a  chance  at  care- 
f'(*(*  and  lu*jilHiy  pliiy,  and  you  can  always  find 
sonu*Hiing  lii eking  in  him.  The  Duke  of  AA’ellington 
.said  Hie  liattle  of  AA'aterloo  was  really  won  on  Hie 
play.gronnd.s  of  English  sehooLs — where  iioys  were 
taught  order  and  control  throngli  Hie  rnl(*s  of  hon- 
<*sr  gam(*s.  AVlu*n  a  cliild  is  taught  to  oliserve  “tho 
nil(*s  of  the  game”  and  play  fair,  he  g(*ts  the  first 
lesson  in  jiersonal  control  and  orderly  co-operation. 
'J'lu*  Ci'i'man  children  aiiparently  have  had  no  chance 
t<  gov(*rn  themselves  in  these  .sports  and  games. 
'l’lu*y  do  not  .go  off  hy  themselves  and  manage  a 
lijill  ganu*  or  a  fair  rac(j — tliere  is  someone  repri*- 
scnling  (tufliorllji  always  on  hand  to  direct  tlu*m. 
'I'liat  is  one  r(*iison  why  the  German  nation  today 
suhmits  so  (juietly  to  autocratic  government.  Chil- 
dien  were  never  taught  orderly  .self-governnu*nt 
.tlirougli  Hie  rules  of  their  play,  and  the  effect  of  that 
d(  feet  of  childliood  is  now  .seen  in  tliis  war. 

WiO  iniiit  Hiis  we(*k  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articl(*s  on  “P.ack  to  the  Hills.”  Others  will 
follow,  and  we  .shall  try  to  give  the  .snhj(>ct  a  full 
airing.  It  cov(*rs  one  of  the  hlggeat  questions  of 
I'ural  lilV*  in  the  llastern  .States.  The  census  sliows 
that  a  large  iiroixirtion  of  our  rural  townships  Inive 
h  St  .sl(*iidily  in  ixiimlation.  For  ex.-imiile,  these  first 
arlicl(>s  d(*al  with  Tioga  Goniity,  New  York,  a  typical 
sf'ction  of  Southern  New  Yhnk,  where  some  little 
Iirogr(*ss  has  been  made  in  reiiopulating  tho  rural 
townships.  Now,  in  LSDO  Tiogii  County  had  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  2!».!):i.5.  In  1000  this  fell  to  27,0.51,  and  in 
1010  to  2.5.024,  while  in  ISSO  the  iiopulatibn  was 
:!2.07::.  in  loio  Ki.I.'IG  pooiile  were  located  in  the 
iiiral  districts.  .lust  <S7  per  cent  of  the  people  were 
native  whites  in  1010 — that  is,  only  18  per  cent  were 
forei.gn  horn.  ( )nly  one  other  county  in  the  .State 
( Scholia I'ie)  had  a  larger  per  cent  of  native-boni 
inhabitants,  'riuis  in  this  county  we  have  a  chance 
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IIE  picture  sliown  here  i.s  taken  from  a  AA’iscon- 
sin  Exp(*rinu*nt  Station  liiilletin.  It  may  lie 
(‘ditorial  without  words.  A  silo  and  a 
lieap  of  lime !  'riiis  is  the 
great  working  team  needl'd  on 
the  modern  dairy  farm.  'There 
iire  still  a  few  farmei's  left 
who  argue  against  the  silo. 
'They  say  silage  will  pull  the 
teeth  out  of  the  cow's  mouth 
and  that  the  manure  will  .sour 
Hie  laud.  Both  claims  are  dis¬ 
proved  liy  the  experience  of 
thou.sands  of  our  be.st  dairy¬ 
men.  In  these  lim(*s  a  New 
York  dairy  farm  without  a 
good  silo  Would  he  worse  off  than  a  railroad  com¬ 
pany  foiTX'd  to  use  firewood  and  chips  for  fuel.  .Vs 
linu',  1)0  ]i('r  cent  of  land  which  lias  hc(*n  ciilti- 
10  years  or  more  is  sour  and  lime  hungry, 
how  well  you  fe(*d  it,  .siicli  soil  cannot 
Pile  silo  and  the  lime 


for 
vat.ed 


No  matter 

do  its  best  until  it  is  limed. 
lieap — two  essential  things  in  Eastern  farming. 
Every  d(*iiosit  of  iiiiH*. stone  in  New  A'ork  should  he 
located  and  held  for  development  as  if  it  were  a 
hank. 


A' 


GAIN  we  ask  any  iiractical  farn^er  who  is  not 
oflicially  intere.sted  to  come  forward  with  au 
argiini(*nt  for  the  New  York  farmer.s’  in.stitutes. 
AVe  ke('])  right  at  this  h(*caii.se  it  must  not  lie  said 
in  Hu*  futiii'c  Hiat  farmers  liad  no  chance  to  defend 
these  meetings.  'Thus  far,  in  spite  of  all  our  urging, 
the  gr(*at  majority  of  corre.'^pondents  do  not  .seem 
to  care  whether  the  institutes  live  or  die. 

thrashing  onr  rye  in  this  section,  we 
a  nmior  that  there  will  be  aiisolntely 


learn 
no  (le- 


.After 
through 

iiiaiid  for  it.  and  that  Hie  Government  is  trying  hard  to 
lx  Ip  ns  dispose  of  it  at  any  old  price.  In'  the  face  of 
this  di.sconraging  news  I  hav<*  stopped  plowing  for 
anoHier  crop  and  will  not  start  again  until  I  get  your 
advice  on  Hie  matter.  c.  W. 'x.. 

New  A’ork. 


regard  to  party,  to  write  on  their  primary  lial- 
lots  tlie  name  of  Norman  AI.  Misner  as  a  candidate 
tor  tlie  Ass(*mlily.  'Pliat  is  part  of  a  fine  demonstrji- 
tion  of  iioimliir  democracy  which  the  people  of  Sul¬ 
livan  ('onnty  have  a  clninee  to  make.  Sullivan  is  an 
agricultural  county  and  Air.  Alisner  is  a  farmer, 
dcsigmited  hy  a  fanners’  convention.  Onr  hoys  on 
the  other  side  are  fighting  with  the  bayonet.  Here 
i.'  poKi-  chance  to  tight  with  tlie  lead  pencil.  In 
AA'a.shingtou  Goiinty  .Tohn  G.  Gotlrell  is  a  candidate 
i’l  Hie  itepuhlican  primary,  and  in  Delaware  Goiinty 
.T.  (’lark  Xesldtt  is  a  candidate  for  renominalioii. 
AVe  ask  our  fi-iends  to  turn  out  and  help  send  these 
faruK'rs  to  Alhan.y.  In  otlu.'i*  counties  a  good  many 
f.'rmers  are  in  tho  primary  for  nomination.  A'oiir 
vote  mjiy  decide  wlietlier  we  are  to  have  ~)0  farmers 
in  the  Lcfiislature.  Come  out  on  primary  day  and 
help  put  them  over. 

* 

The  Thiited  .States  Railroad  Administration  issues 
the  following: 

AAhi.shington,  August  12,  IfihS. 
General  Order  No.  .8!). 

'Pile  sale  of  li.jiiors  and  intoxicants  of  everv  eliaraeter 
in  dining  ears.  r(*staurants.  and  railroad  slatihns  under 
iM'deral  control  shall  be  discontinued  iinnu*diat('l.v. 

w.  o.  MC  AOol), 

Director  General  of  Railroiuls. 
Some  years  ago  we  were  riding  tlirongh  Soutli 
Carolina  in  a  dining  car.  'Three  in<»n  (h'lnamh'd 
liquor  and  were  told  that  it  could  not  lx*  scrvi'd  lie- 
cniise  they  were  tlu'ii  in  a  proliiliition  State'.  'Pile 
language  indiilgixl  in  liy  tlu'.se  iiu'ii  while  ('iidiiring 
the  long  miles  to  the  Gi'orgia  line  would  have 
frightened  the  Kaiser  liack  to  tlie  Rliini*.  AVe  would 
now  pay  a  good  sum  of  money  to  tlie  R('d  Cross  to 
note  tlielr  remarks  on  reading  the  alxive  order! 
'Pliere  .seems  no  way  of  esc'aiiing  tlie  conviction  that 
I  hide  .Sam  re:ilize.s  his  family  will  cut  out  the  liipior 
and  keep  it  out.  'Pile  reports  from  all  over  the 
country  all  run  one  way.  A  majority  of  the  pc'opU* 
eiidently  intend  to  try  the  exiieriment  of  making 
this  country  dry.  AVe  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
way  of  stopping  this  popular  demand,  which  is  very 
larg(*ly  a  movement  of  country  jieople.  No  indi¬ 
vidual  is  responsible  for  it.  It  is  a  geuniue  popular 
(h  maud. 


o 


I’R  advice  is  to  start  the  plowing  again  and  jiut 
in  Ji  fair  .s(*(‘ding  of  rye.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
closing  of  the  di.still(*ries  and  prohiliition  of  whisky 
making  has  lessened  the  di*mand  for  ry('.  'Phat  re¬ 
port  is  put  out  largely  to  intlnence  farmers  against 
temporjince  l(*gisliif ion.  In  our  oiiinion  i-ye  will  go 
hack  to  a  fair  price  and  sale.  Thidonlitedly  tlu'i-e  is 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  speculators  to  push  down 
Hio  price  and  get  iiossessioii  of  Hie  rye  .so  as  to  hold 
it  for  a  ri.se.  As  a  food  for  onr  Allies  rye  is  worth 
as  much  as  wheat,  as  many  Eiiroiieans  really  iirefor 
rye  bread.  They  will  not  eat  cornnu'al  readily,  hut 
rye  is  even  better  than  wheat  for  them.  Last  year 
the  millers  were  restricted  in  handling  rye.  'This 
year  the.se  vest  rid  ions  are  removi'd.  So  far  as  the 
Government  is  now  concerned,  the  millers  may  grind 
and  .s<41  rye  and  its  products  as  Hu*y  .see  fit.  It  may 
he  used  for  feeding  live  stock  or  sold  as  desired. 
AA^’e  also  believe  that  the  Food  Administration  will, 
before  long,  admit  rye  as  a  substitute  in  wlieat  Hour. 
'These  things  will  stabilize  the  price  of  rye  and  make 


Brevities 

Dnu.xc!  Hie  mentli  of  .Tune  this  country  sent  92,- 
178, 000  pounds  of  lx*cf  and  109.8.‘H.000  pounds  of  pork 
to  feed  our  soldiers  and  fiaonds  in  Europe. 

Rack  of  onr  iirniios  i.i  Friince  big  gaixl(*ns  :ir<*  con¬ 
ducted  under  clnirge  of  soldiers  who  wore  fanners  or 
giird<*ners  before  they  (>nt(*i-ed  tlx*  ;iriny.  'Pliese  gaixlens 
provide  great  quantities  of  fresli  vegetables  for  Hie 
soldiers. 

A  New  reuler  says  lie  lias  lieard  that  if  liis 

neighbor’s  slieeii  and  goats  |)<*i'sist  in  coining  over  into 
Ids  land  after  fair  conqilaint,  lx*  can  kill  them  !  'Phere 
is,  (if  course,  no  such  law  in  New  .lersey.  Onr  fi-i(>iid 
imist  linild  ids  half  of  a  tiglit  fence  and  compel  Iiis 
neiglilior  to  build  the  other  lialf. 

'Po  snow  liow  dnriag  war  times  one  industry  works 
into  anotlier,  tin*  F(xxl  Adiuinlstration  says  there  was 
danger  of  a  shortage  in  Byris  gix'en  h(*eaiis(*  the  acetic 
acid  neech'd  in  making  it  was  taken  hy  the  Governineiit 
for  use  in  making  airidane  “dopi*.”  'Phis  is  the  stuff 
used  for  making  Hie  iilane  wings  waterproof.  A’inegar 
will  he  used  in  making  Paris  green. 

'Phe  war  lias  dPvelo]x*d  a  gix'at  demand  for  castor  oil 
to  he  u.sed  in  fiying-maehine  motors.  'Phis  has  prodiuxxl 
a  new  farm  industry,  and  in  one  y(*ar  1()S,()(M)  acres  of 
castor  bciins  were  planted.  'Pliat  means  2,000, <)()()  gal- 
1(  ns  of  oil  and  great  (iiiaiitities  of  “pomace”  for  fi'rtil- 
izers.  'Phe  b(*ans  will  take  the  place  of  cotton  where 
the  -weevils  destroy  that  crop. 
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Will  Dairymen  Support  a  Friend  ? 

Tr.OTrTtL!OT>  CONDITIONS. — In  tlio  Fall  of 
1010,  wluMi  the  (lairyinon  of  Now  York  State 
were  in  a  tight  to  throw  of!’  the  f^haekh's  of 
the  milk  trust,  which  Iiad  houiul  them  hand  ami 
foot  for  forty  yenr.s.  the  milk  dealers  tiled  .a  formal 
comi»laint  vvitli  the  Attorney  Oeueral  against  John 
J.  Dillon,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dei>artment  of 
Foods  and  Markets,  alleging  that  he  was  nnl.awfnlly 
using  the  State  Deparfment  in  the  interest  of 
milk  producers  and  against  them,  and  demanding 
that  proeei'dtngs  he  instituted  to  rmnove  him  from 
cilice  on  the  complaint  cited. 

rilerton  K.  T,ewis  was  at  that  time  I’irst  Assistant 
Attorney  CSeneral.  and  was  in  charge  of  the  case. 
Ills  otlice  had  heen  cooperating  with  the  Department 
for  two  yeans  in  an  effort  to  help  tin'  dairymen  out 
of  a  .situation  which  had  been  constantly  going  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  he  was  fully  advised  by  the  De¬ 
partment  a.s  to  .all  the  facts  relating  t'.>  the  milk 
problem  and  particularly  a.s  to  the  milk  tight  which 
was  then  going  on.  He,  of  course,  could  not  otlicially 
Ignore  the  formal  complaint  of  the  miik  dealens. 
lie  did  not.  He  made  apjilicatiou  to  the  court  and 
secured  the  apimintmcnt  of  a  referee  to  take  testi¬ 
mony.  This  \vas  while  tlie  milk  tight  was  going  ou. 
The  dealers  alleged  tl\eir  Imsiness  was  being  ruined: 
and,  more  seriou-s  still,  that  famiue  was  threatening 
the  children  and  the  pe(>ple  of  the  city.  They 
pleaded  that  time  was  all  important — and  it  wa.s  to 
t-iipiii — and  they  imsisted  that  ^Ir.  Dillon  be  called 
at  once  a.s  a  witness  and  their  attorney  given  an 
opportunity  to  cross-examine  him  and  liockle  him  iu 
the  hope  that  they  could  arouse  the  sentiment  of  the 
city  con.sumers  against  him.  and  force  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  himself  and  tlie  Department  from  the  milk 
fight. 

CONST UHHTIVF  WORK. — Mr.  l.ewis  might  have 
easily  interpreted  his  duty  as  Attorne,v  Oeneral  of 
tlie  State  to  further  their  designs.  The  Agrieulttiral 
Department  had  declared  itself  neutral,  and  Oover- 
nor  Whltmun’s  inlerference  to  restrict  the  Depart¬ 
ment  had  been  suppressed  by  the  pnniential  remin¬ 
der  of  an  .ipproacbing  eleetion.  ;Mr.  Lewis,  how¬ 
ever.  deeided  that  the  reports  on  lile  in  bis  oflioe 
from  the  Department  were  as  mueb  a  complaint 
against  the  dealers  ns  their  formal  charges  com¬ 
plained  against  the  Department:  and  he  proposed  to 
do  Ills  full  duty  by  conducting  an  imiuiry  as  to  both. 
T'he  compl-iint  against  tlie  milk  trust,  however,  he 
considered  the  more  serious  of  tlie  two.  and  he 
therefore  began  his  investigation  of  the  dealers  lirst. 
The  pleadings  and  protests  of  the  dealers  were  long 
and  eloquent,  and  insistent:  but  Mr.  I.ev.is  was 
immovable.  He  knew  that  the  dairymen  were  right 
in  their  contentions.  He  knew  that  tliey  were  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  city  every  rpiart  of  milk  that  they  could 
deliver  through  the  pasteurizers  and  cans  they  con¬ 
trolled.  He  knew  that  the  dealers  could  deliver 
the  full  city  .supply  any  lime  they  wanted  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  producers’  right  to  a  voice  in  making  the 
price  of  milk.  Mr.  Lewis  knew  that  the  Department 
was  fully  justified  under  the  law  in  the  work  it 
was  doing.  He  resisted  the  appeals  and  intluences 
of  the  milk  dealers:  and  protected  the  Department 
of  Foods  and  M'.irkots  iu  its  fight  for  milk  pro- 
clucer.s.  When  the  referee  refused  to  let  him  go  into 
the  dealers’  records  and  show  their  profits  he  dropped 
the  inquiry  altogether. 

STAND  r.V  A  ITIIF.ND.— Not  a  single  fact  in  this 
recital  can  he  questioned.  Hvery  one  of  them  is  jet 
feiisceptible  of  unquestioned  proof.  Merton  F..  liOwis 
is  now  designated  as  one  of  the  aspirants  for  nomi¬ 
nation  as  (Joveruor  in  the  Itepuhlican  ]irimar>. 
When  he  had  au  opportunity  and  when  others  were 
hesitating,  he  came  out  strong  and  hold  and  stood 
in  clear  view  on  the  side  of  the  farmer.  It  is  now 
the  farmers’  privilege,  if  thej'  so  will  it,  to  stand  up 
for  the  man  who,  in  the  time  of  need,  stood  by 
them. 


IShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

We  want  to  get  in  shape  so  almost  any  kind  of  a’ 
man  can  st.and  with  his  Inimls  in  his  pockets  and  say, 
T  represent  the  intelligence,  worth,  business  ability, 
good  citizenship  and  votes  of  nO.OOO  of  a.s  good  men 
as  any  in  the  world.  Tliese  HO.tMX)  men  like  to  grow 
wool  and  are  going  to  do  it.  Individually  ami  col¬ 
lectively  they  believe  the  United  States  should  grow  its 
own  wool,  same  as  it  grows  its  other  necessities,  and 
that  there  is  criminal  negligence  somewhere  that 
wool  is  a  deficit.  These  50,000  men  know,  as  every 
sane  man  should  know,  that  wool  would  he  a  surplus 
if  the  ju'ico  had  heen  .iust,  hut  that  tlie  sheep  industry 
lias  always  been  nucei'tain,  and  they  positively  will  con¬ 
tinue  tiK'ir  efl'orts  until  America  will  no  longer  he  dis¬ 
graced  by  a  shortage  of  wool.  These  ,50,000  men  could 
(iri>i>  sheep  and  change  to  sure  things,  but  Avill  not. 
I’atriotism,  business  and  common  seus('  influence  tliem 
t'i  compel  conditions  that  will  put  the  sheep  industry 
on  a  ])erinanently  solid  basis.  All  these  men  are  watch¬ 
ing  what  I  do  here,  and  1  am  proud  oC  it.  They  are 
watching  you.  also.” 

Uin'  yoiir  can  bring  such  conditions  tlnit  a  representa¬ 
tive  can  talk  that  way,  and  he  can  have  the  plan  along 
to  win.  W.  W.  REY>’OLDS. 

Ohio.  _  _ 


A  Statement  About  Wool  Prices 

We  have  had  tnany  questions  from  our  readers  re¬ 
garding  wool  prices  tind  the  difference  in  price  be¬ 
tween  .scottred  and  unwashed  wool.  The  following 
statement  lias  been  issiw'd  hj'  E.  S.  Brigham,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commissioner  of  Vermont,  and  it  states  the 
ce.se  plainly  for  the  New  England  States : 

The  War  Industries  Board  has  fixed  the  price  of  the 
1018  clip  of  wool  ou  tlie  i)asis  of  prices_obtuined  at 
Atlantic  seaboard  markets  on  July  oO.  1017. 

The  prices  are  on  tlie  cloau  scoured  basis  and  for 
the  New  England  states  are  as  follows : 

Fine  delaine  . ^1.85 

Fine  clothing,  choice .  1.7.5 

Average  1. 1 0 

Half-hlood  staple 

Half-blood  clothing  . $1.00 

Three-eighths  staple  . 

Three-eighths  clothing  . 

(juarter-l)lood  staple  . 

(juarter-hlood  clothing  .  l.tIO 

Low  quarti'r-blood  .  l.lj 

Common  and  braid .  1.07 

Since  the  wool  grower  offers  his  wool  in  the  grease, 
the  (litflculty  is  to  reduce  the  prices  above  named  to  the 
“wool  iu  tile  grease”  basis.  To  assist  iu  this  problem, 
the  following  table  of  shrinkages  lias  been  issued  as 
covering  the  grades  grown  iu  the  New  England  States: 

IVaslied —  Ber  Cent 


..  l.OS 
to  102 
..  1.42 
.  .  1.42 
i.:’.2 


52  to 
5:;  to 


Fine  delaine 
Fine  clothing 
Unwaslied — 

Fine  delaine  . -58  to 

Fine  clothiug  . <»1  to 

Half-blood  staple  . -Yl  to 

Half-blood  clotliing  . 50  to 

Three-eighths  staple  . 4-5  to 

Three-eighths  clothiug  . 40  to 

(}uarter-blood  clothing  . -l.”>  to 

(juarter-blood  staple  . 4*2  to 

Low  quarter-blood  . 40  to 
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05 
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58 
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17 

45 

44 


nmnner,  the  loss  in  food  production  would  exceed  any 
wastage  wliich  could  occur  if  Mr.  Hoover’s  advice  and 
restrictions  W'Cre  wholly  disregarded. 

Tliere  is  danger  that  many  farm  laliorers  of  middle 
life,  who  would  he  entitled  to  deferred  classification, 
would  refuse  to  ask  for  or  accept  exemption  :  preferring 
the  excitement  and  glory  of  army  life  to  the  drudgery 
of  the  farm.  Before  this  matter  came  under  discn.s.sion. 
all  axithoritio.s  agreed  that  the  average  man  over  40 
M'as*  not  suitable  for  a  soldii'r,  as  he  lacked  endui'ance 
to  withstand  the  hardships  of  army  life,  and  could  not 
reciqierate  quickly  enough  from  the  fatigue  of  the  march 
anil  the  battle ;  and  within  a  couple  of  months  some  of 
onr  most  celebrated  generals  were  quoted  as  saying  that 
they  (lid  not  want  soldiei’s  of  middle  age.  ( Vmseiinently, 
men  of  40  and  over  believed  themselves  unfitted  for  sol- 
(liers.  did  not  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  seek  en¬ 
listment,  and  contented  tliemselves  witli  equally  valu¬ 
able  .service  in  the  world  of  industry.  But  if  it  is  now 
understood  that  the  (}overnment  will  draft  ineii  of 
middle  life,  many  men  of  40  !uid  over  will  insist  upon 
entering  the  army,  even  if  entitled  to  exemption. 

Tlie  Oovernmeiit  has  eiiconragi'd  the  farmers  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  are  performing  as  valualile  service  in  tlie 
way  of  winning  the  war  as  tlie  soldiers  in  tlie  field,  and 
has  till'd  in  every  way  to  stimulate  food  production. 
Secretary  McAdoo  recently  said  tliat  no  industry  is 
more  vital  to  the  war  than  raising  wheat,  corn,  live 
stock,  and  other  food  products.  AVe  have  tried  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  appeals  of  the  country,  despite  tlie  difli- 
culties  under  wliich  we  are  working ;  and  we  fee!  that 
we  deserve  the  full  .support  of  the  (Jovernment,  ami  not 
to  have  added  obstacles  put  in  our  way. 

Onr  military  strength  is  measured  not  by  the  nnmhev 
of  men  wo  are  able  to  turn  into  soldiers,  hut  the  number 
of  soldiers  we  can  keep  adequately  supplied  with  the 
.sinews  of  war.  If  onr  army  is  increased,  we  must  in¬ 
crease  onr  supplies  iu  proportion  ;  jinii  we  have  further 
obligated  ourselves  to  supply  the  stricken  countries  of 
Europe  with  foodstnff.s.  and  must  continue  to  do  so 
for  many  years  after  the  war  lias  ended.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  that  ahle- 
hoiliod  and  experienced  men  should  he  i-etaineil  in  the 
field  of  industry,  and  those  from  440  to  45  years  of  age 
are  the  best  qualiliod  for  this  service.  'They  Inne  suf- 
licient  vitality  to  carry  ou  the  work  to  which  they  have 
grown  accustomed  during  half  their  lifetime,  and  they 
have  a  knowledge  and  experience  acqnin'd  by  years  of 
application  which  could  not  be  gained  in  a  short  time 
by  any  substitute. 

No  one  can  question  the  wisdom  of  raising  a  large 
army  to  end  the  war  speedily,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  the  maximum  draft  age  were  li.xed  at  40  (which 
would  be  fur  loss  likely  to  disturb  industry)  it  would 
provide  as  many  now  soldiers  as  are  needed. 

For  these  rea.sons  I  earnestly  hoiie  that  we  ina.v  se¬ 
cure  a  modification  of  Mie  proposed  law,  so  that  the 
maximum  draft  age  may  he  raised  no  higher  than  40, 
as  being  less  likely  to  disturb  industrial  and  agrii'iilturnl 
interests  in  this  country.  gko.  n.  vaxdkuuoei.. 

New  Jersey. 

IL  N.-A'. — AA'e  cannot  add  to  the  strength  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  tliis  sensible  and  moderate  argiimeiit. 


Common  and  braid . 42  to  44 

q'o  make  jiractical  application  of  tlie  above  tables,  if 
a  farmer  has  avooI  which  will  grade  as  three-eighths 
staple,  the  price  on  the  clean  scoured  basis  is  -$1.45  per 
li-mnd.  AA'e  note  iu  the  table  of  shrinkages  that  three- 
eightiis  staple,  in  Ihe  grease,  will  shrink  from  4.5  to  40 
per  cent.  Let  us  assume  that  a  particular  lot  will 
.shrink  47  per  cent,  ’riierefore,  .58  per  cent  of  the  w’^eight 
of  the  wool  iu  the  grease  w^  be  clean  scoured  wool. 
Fifty-three  ]H'r  cent  of  $1.45^iuals  7(). 8,5  cents,  which 
should  he  tlie  jn’ice  of  three-eighths  staple  in  the  grease. 
Out  of  this  price,  liowever.  must  be  deducted  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  1^  cents  per  piniiid  to  cover  dealer’s  charges 
from  grower  to  loading  wool  on  board  cars,  if  the  grower 
sells  to  a  country  dealer,  also  tlie  freight  from  the 
sliippiiig  point  to  the  market  and  au  allowance  for 
moisture  shrinkage  and  interest.  The  Jreight  from 
Northern  A'ermoiit  points  to  Boston  is  751^  cents  per 
luindred  weight.  A  lot  of  three-eighths  staple  wool  iu 
the  grease  should,  therefore,  bring  the  grower  slightly 
over  74  cents  per  pound. 

A  grower  may  consign  to  an  approved  dealer  on  his 
own  account,  iu  which  case  he  would  have  the  benefit  of 
the  1^2  cents  per  pound  allowed  tlie  country  dealer 
whose  services  would  be  dispensed  with. 


The  New  Draft  Law 


A  Wool  Growers’  Association 

On  page  ‘->82,  ,T.  C.  0.  remarks  that  “next  Winter,  if 
lie  can  find  the  time.”  he  wants  to  take  step.s  to  form 
an  association.  Good.  I  ajipropi'iate  a  statement  ou 
the  .'ame  page  from  H.  H.  S..  which  the  editor  wisely 
jiut  in  italics,  ‘"TJnoi'fittitlzcd  (if/vicult lire  (wool  iii'oietnif) 
fs'  hHlindiiiilhi  nellhifi  viiuiiiiriihcd  prodiictfi  io  a  leeJl- 
ii: formed  hodij  of  hu tiers." 

AA’e  have  a  8tate  association  here,  and  intend  to  have 
ns  ihucli  itifltience  as  should  he  expected  from  little  old 
Ohio,  blit  we  crave  (he  help  of  the  whole  East  and  pleaij 
with  J.  C.  G.  and  all  other  sheepmen  to  take  ‘4111'  time” 
and  begin  now,  .so  as  to  have  a  good  start  for  intensive 
work  next  AA’intei".  You  nmhn'staud  oiii'  Ohio  nniou  i.s 
hut  a  few  moiith.s  old.  hut  the  lone  grower  pres<'ut  when 
the  price  was  .-.et  was  asked  how  many  wool  gi’owers 
111  repre.sr tiled.  That  question  h;is  taught  us  a  le.sson. 
When  younger,  I  appeared  before  au  Ohio  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  oil  a  jiliase  of  the  wool  subject,  and  the  member.s 
sat  .snug  as  if  they  owned  the  Oaiiitol,  but  would  hear 
with  the  inconveiiieuce  of  luy  presence.  I  represented  a 
few  iudividuaib  and  of  course  uothiiig  came  of  it. 


I  write  to  solicit  the  influeuce  of  Tun  It.  N.-Y.  to 
prevent  the  proposed  exteu.sion  of  the  draft  age  to  in¬ 
clude  men  between  the  ages  of  40  niid  45.  as  provided  iu 
the  new  man-power  hill  now  pending  before  Congress. 
I  understood  that  40  was  the  maximum  age  iu  contem¬ 
plation  when  Cougress  adjourned,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
see  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  make  it  45,  for  I  fear 
that  so  radical  a  change  in  the  present  law  will  have 
the  effect  of  crippling  industry  and  lessening  food  pro- 
diictiou. 

’The  labor  situation  throughout  the  country  is  acute. 
From  all  sections  come  coniplaiiits  of  insufficient  help 
])roporly  to  man  the  factories,  to  mine  coal,  or  to  har¬ 
vest  the  criqis.  ’I'he  farmers  are  relying  chiefly  upon 
men  over  40  years  of  age,  for  younger  men  are  not  avail¬ 
able.  as  they  jirefer  other  forms  of  eniploynient.  AVe 
also  have  some  older  employees — men  of  50  and  (10, 
init  tliey  lack  strength  and  initiative,  and  are  obliged 
to  wait  for  the  younger  and  .stronger  men  to  set  the 
jiace.  Now  if  the  draft  should  be  extended  to  include 
men  between  40  and  45,  it  would  take  the  very  men  we 
are  deiieiiding  upon,  and  would  certainly  decrease  food 
produi-tioii. 

It  i.s  said  that  the  new  law  will  contain  exemptions 
to  proteet  farm  labor;  hut  exemptions  will  afford  only 
jiartial  relief,  ’riiere  are  similar  exemiitions  in  the 
present  law,  hut  they  have  not  iireveiited  a  most  serious 
sliortage  ot  labor.  If  all  farmers  and  farm  laborers 
between  40  and  -15  are  reiiiiired  to  leave  their  work  to 
gi>  before  registration  hoards,  medical  hoards,  draft 
hoards  and  iierlnqis  district  hoards;  and  to  go  about 
getting  affidavits  to  prove  the  nature  of  their  emiiloy- 
mi  lit,  they  will  lose  several  ilays  from  the  vital  service 
of  food  p'rodnetion  ;  and  the  iiiterrnption  may  occur  at 
a  time  when  the  crops  will  suffer  from  tliis  neglect.  If 
.several  thoasaiul  farmers  each  lose  a  few  days  iu  this 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

BREEDERS’  PICNIC.— At  the  second  aiiiinal  pimiie 
of  the  Caynga  County  I’reoders’  Association,  held  on  the 
farm  of  E.  AN’.  Mosher,  near  Aurora,  ovoi*  (550  people 
enjoyed  a  day  of  interesting  sightseeing  and  si-cnrod 
much  impetus  for  their  work  a.s  farmers.  Mi'.  Alo.slier 
sliowed  hi.s  fine  purebred  Jerseys,  which  he  began  breed¬ 
ing  in  LS0(*>.  The  first  cow  he  started  with  had  a  record 
of  18.17  Ihs.  of  milk  and  7-'54  lbs.  of  butter  in  a  year. 
He  lias  raised  505  animals  Avith  the  blood  of  that  cow, 
71  of  which  Inue  been  placed  in  the  advaiiia'il  regi.ster 
of  merit.  Ail  of  his  fine  lierd  is  of  his  own  breeding. 
William  Alai'shali  of  Union  Springs  showed  his  line 
Belgian  horses,  with  Avhich  he  has  won  several  jirize.s 
at  the  State  Fair.  Prof.  Hurd,  (^oruell,  poultry  expert, 
explained  liinv  to  seleet  the  best  laying  hens  from  the 
farm  flock.  Prof.  Leonard  of  AA’ashingtoii  urged  the 
matter  of  accredited  herds  tested  for  tnherculosi.s.  He 
said  the  goA'ernmciit  Avill  furnish  a  veterinarian  free  for 
iaspectiim  of  herds  and  if  passed  the  herd  is  placi*<l  on 
the  certified  list  and  the  owner  is  entitled  to  inter-state 
shipments  Avithout  the  red  tape  and  trouble  of  freipieiit 
inspection. 

NOTED  FARMER  DIES.— Hamlet  AA’orker,  78  years 
of  age,  and  one  of  the  best-known  farmers  iu  Central 
New  York,  is  dead.  He  Avas  one  Avho  first  heliied  to 
make  Onondaga  County  famous  for  its  Alfalfa  and  Avas 
widely  recognized  as  a  horticulturist — also  as  a  grower, 
of  new  and  most  excellent  varieties  of  corn.  He  Avas 
born  ill  Eiigland  anil  had  lived  for  80  years  ou  a  most 
interesting  and  profitable  farm  on  the  Fay  Road.  Be¬ 
sides  these  live  farming  interests,  he  has  done  much  for 
the  Onondaga  Indian  Re.servatioii.  Avas  director  of  tlie 
City  Bank  of  Syracuse.  Past  Master  of  Onondaga 
County  Pomona  Grange  and  treasurer  and  foimdor  of 
Geiides  Grange.  He  helped  build  up  the  Onondaga 
County  Farm  Bureau  and  Avas  an  active  member  of  the 
Syracuse  Rose  Society — one  of  the  country’s  insiiira- 
tious  to  better  farming  and  better  living. 

RECORD  LOAD  OF  BERRUIS.- AA’illiam  Hoiiick 
of  AA'aytie,  the  berry  king  of  that  section,  delivered  Avhat 
i.;  thought  to  be  the  record  load  of  evaporated  berries 
to  a  Av.arehou.se  last  Aveek  and  received  in  payment  a 
I'heck  for  .$2,181.  The  berries  Avere  of  excellent  quality, 
brought  50c  a  pound,  and  the  load  Aveighed  4,2(52  pounds, 
a  crop  to  be  proud  of. 

ONONDAGA  FARMERS’  PICNIC.— Every  year 
since  1877  Onondaga  County  farmers  have  hold  a  day 
of  relaxation  at  Lung  P»raiich.  Last  ’Tliiirsday,  one  of 
(he  biggest  days  in  -H  years  aa'Os  held,  AA’itli  not  a  horse 
on  the  grounds,  hut  antomohiles  in  great  uumbers. 
Nineteen  toAviis  of  the  county,  and  the  ninetei'ii  wards 
of  the  city,  Avith  visitors  from  Cortland.  Aladison.  (Jswego 
and  Caynga  counties,  had  a  jolly  time,  not  the  least  of 
the  interest  of  whicli  Avere  thi*  ri'unioiis  and  rmiiinis- 
ceiices  of  jiioiieer  farmers  of  tliis  seetioii,  many  of  avIioiu 
have  seen  the  country  grow  up  ami  have  never  missed 
one  of  these  annual  events. 

H.\A’  DEALERS  BROADEN  SCOPE.— The  New 
A'ork  State  Hav  J>('alers’  .Association  eoiivened  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  this  week.*  About  200  members  were  present  and 
they  oiK'iu'd  the  doors  of  the  association  to  include  in 
future  200  grain  dealers,  as  they  lonnd  that  SO  jier  cent 
of  the  hay  dealers  Avere  also  engaged  in  the  grain  busi¬ 
ness.  Congressman  .Magee  spoke,  nrgin.g  ji'd'''ious 
economy  ns  a  Avar  measure.  He  says  Ncav  York  State 
is  payiiig  40  jier  cent  of  tin'  natiuirs  war  tax.  other 
speakers  df  note  gave  interesting  talks,  including  G.  B. 
Bridge,  chief  of  the  forage  dopartiueut  of  the  Army. 

21.  q.  F. 


IF  New  York  were  brought  to  you  just  as 
it  isy  with  its  latest  styles  in  clothing; 
its  newest  ideas  in  its  best  furniture, 
carpets  and  rugs;  biggest  bargains  in  sport¬ 
ing  goods  and  auto  accessories,  etc.;  its  new¬ 
est  time  and  labor-saving  devices  for  the 
household,  workshop  and  farm;  the  best 
hardware,  paints  and  wall  paper  —  if  such 
of  New  York's  best  merchandise  were 
brought  right  to  your  home,  wouldn’t  you  be 
delighted  with  the  ease,  convenience,  safety 
and  economy  of  shopping.? 

We  offer  you  here  the  opportunity  to 
accomplish  this.  A  postal  will  bring  New 
York  direct  to  you,  in  the  pages  of  your 
wonderful  Bargain  Book,  in  which  over 
180,000  selections  from  the  world’s  best 
merchandise  are  displayed  before  you  at¬ 
tractively,  carefully  and  accurately,  almost 
as  effectively  as  they  appear  in  the  show 
windows  of  New  York’s  big  department 
stores  and  specialty  shops ! 

Beyond  all  doubt.  New  York  this  Fall 
and  Winter,  more  than  ever  before,  is  the 
logical  center  from  which  to  buy  yo«r  neces¬ 
sities.  National  conditions  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  abroad,  have  made.  New  York 
the  world’s  greatest  merchandise  center — 
the  birthplace  of  the  newest  creations,  ideas 
and  improvements  in  practically  every  line 
of  merchandise. 

In  addition,  the  gigantic  freight  shipments 
of  materials  from  the  interior  to  the  New 
York  seaboard  for  transportation  over-seas 
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Your  Bargain  Book 
Contains: 


Newest  creations  In  wearing  apparel,  millinery, 
footwear. 

Muslin  and  knit  underwear,  hosiery. 

Gloves,  novelties,  dressmaking  supplies. 

Men’s  and  Boys’  clothing  and  furnishings  for 
work  or  dress  wear. 

Watches  and  popular  jewelry,  silverware,  clocks. 

Newest  dress  goods  and  dry  goods. 

Drugs,  sundries  and  toilet  accessories,  books, 
stationery. 

Auto  accessories,  sporting  goods,  photo  supplies. 

Paints,  wall  paper,  hardware,  garden  tools. 

Chinaware,  kitchen  ware,  toys. 

Furniture,  talking  machines,  carpets,  rugs, 
curtains. 

Household  appliances,  stoves,  ranges,  plumbing 
supplies. 

Work -shop  tools,  carpenters’,  tools,  leather 
goods,  cutlery. 

Fencing,  farm  implements,  cream  separators, 
gas  cnKinea. 

Wagons,  buggies,  harness,  etc. 

In  all,  over  1,000  pages  containing  more 
than  180,000 items  of  merchandise  offered 
at  unusually  low  prices. 
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Send  for  Your  Big,  New  Bargain 
Book  —  it’s  FREE 

If  you  believe  that  these  are  days  when 
genuine  economy  must  be  practised  in  every 
household,  when  every  dollar  must  bring 
the  utmost  in  return,  fill  out  the  coupon 
or  mail  a  postal  to  ^le  Charles  William 
Stores,  New  York  City,  and  ask  for  your 
free  copy  of  this  new  Bargain  Book.  We  will 
at  once  forward  your  copy  without  charge. 


bV'W 


on  Ev*ry  Artict*  Shotvrt  on  ThU  Poc^ 


O'u* 

»20?» 


— LUV, 


•  ■!!» 
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Mali  this  coupon  today 

It  will  bring  you  without 
cost  the  latest  copy  of  the  102G 
page  catalog  of  The  Charles 
William  Stores,  “Your  Bar¬ 
gain  Book”.  Describes  and 
illustrates  over  130,000  sepa¬ 
rate  items  of  merchandise. 
Let  it  serve  you  as  a  guide 
to  greater  convenience  and 
greater  saving. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

When  They'Come  Back 

They  will  come  back,  America’s  brave 
sons. 

From  war-torn  fields,  when  victory  and 
peace 

Have  stilled  the  augrj'  thunder  of  the 
guns 

And  brought  to  suffering  hearts  a  quick 
release. 

They  will  come  back  from  anguish  deep 
and  strife. 

From  sights  and  sounds  that  only  they 
could  know, 

Hack  to  (he  fullness  of  a  richer  life — 

The  great  reward  because  they  chose 
to  go. 

They  will  have  felt  the  flames  of  cleans¬ 
ing  tires. 

Have  passe(l  the  tests  that  try  the 
hearts  of  men, 

Have  learned  in  sacrifice  of  dear  desires 

That  souls  can  rise  to  splendid  heights 
again. 

They  will  lone  i)roved  that  wrong  can 
hold  no  .sway. 

Have  .seen  it>e  darkness  change  to  ra¬ 
diant  light, 

Have  felt  the  I’resence,  “Lo — with  you 
nlwa|-,” 

And  heard  ITis  voice  in  silences  at 
night. 

.\iid  we  v.bo  wait  and  pray  for  them  at 
home 

3Iay  one  great  prayer  in  soul  and  spirit 
burn  : 

That  we  may  keep  the  faith  until  they 
come, 

Be  not  unworthy  of  a  bright  return — 

A  prayer  exoresscd  in  every  deed  and 
thought. 

In  every  ta.sk  of  willing  heart  and 
hand. 

A  purnose  out  of  pure  desire  wi’ouglit — • 

fl'o  learn  of  them  and  some  day  under¬ 
stand. 

— Alison  Brown  of  (he  Vigilantes  in  New 
York  livening  Sun. 

* 


tiou.”  The  Canadian  authorities  also 
have  announced  their  intention  of  rigidly 
enforcing  the  sugar  regulations  there.  In 
most  cases  where  violations  have  been  de¬ 
tected  the  punishment  has  been  a  iail 
.sentenei*  in  addition  to  a  heavy  fine.  The 
false  rei)ort  circulated  in  this  country  is 
no  doubt  another  case  of  enemy  propa¬ 
ganda. 

* 

O.VF.  of  our  friends  sends  us  a  conser¬ 
vation  recipe  for  fish  balls  made  with 
cornn)eal  mush,  which  sounds  very  good. 
It  calls  for  two  cupfuls  of  cold  white 
cornmeal  mush,  one  cupful  shredded  cod¬ 
fish,  one  egg.  one  tablespoonful  butter. 
Pick  over  and  soak  the  codfish,  if  it  needs 
freshening,  then  combine  the  ingredients, 
seasoning  with  pepper  as  desired.  I  )rop 
by  .simonfuls  into  hot  fat.  These  fish 
balls  are  said  to  be  very  nice,  and  when 
one  is  cooking  mush  its  use  would  save 
the  labor  of  preparing  potatoes. 


Canning  and  Preserving  Tomatoes 

Tomatoes  for  Stewing. — Wash  and 
blanch  for  one  to  two  minutes  or  until 
the  skins  are  loose.  Dip  in  cold  Av.ater, 
cut  in  pieces  and  pack  tightly  in  steril¬ 
ized  jars.  Add  salt  and  boiling  tvater  (if 
necessary!  and  sterilize  1.5  minutes  in 
washboiler  or  10  minutes  in  Avater  seal 
canner. 

Tomatoe-;  for  Salads. — Separate  the 
firm  one-i  from  the  soft  ones,  and  blanch 


until  the  skins  are  loose.  Dip  in  cold 
Avater,  remove  the  skins  and  pack  the  firm 
tomatoes  in  the  sterilized  jars  whole. 
Cook  the  soft  and  large  tomatoes  to  a 
pulp,  put  them  through  a  sieA-e  and  pour 
the  hot  pulp  over  the  Avhole  toniafioes. 
Add  salt  and  sterilize  15  minutes  in  wash- 
boiler  or  10  minutes  in  water  seal  canner. 

Tomatoes  for  Frying. — Cut  firm,  me¬ 
dium-sized  tomatoes  into  three  .slices  and 
blanch  for  Iaa-o  minutes  (like  fruit,  do  not 
let  (he  Avater  boil).  Dip  in  cold  water 
and  pack  in  sterilized  jars  Avithout  re¬ 
moving  the  .skins.  Add  salt  and  boiling 
Avater  or  pulp  and  sterilize  as  above. 
Wide-mouth  jars  are  especially  nice  to 
use  for  these  slices  of  tomatoes,  as  they 
are  easier  to  pack  Avithout  breaking  the 
slices. 

Tomato  Soup. — Cook  together  one 
quart  of  tomatoes  cut  in  pieces,  one  pint 
of  Avater,  12  peppercorns,  a  bit  of  bay 
leaf,  four  cloves,  one  slice  onion  and  one 
teaspoon  salt.  Strain  and  pour  into  ster¬ 
ilized  jars  and  sterilize  as  above.  To  use 
add  two  teaspoons  of  sug.ar  and  one- 
eighth  teaspoon  soda.  Melt  kwo  table- 
si)oons  fat  in  sauce])an,  add  three  table¬ 
spoons  of  flour  and  blend,  then  add 
enough  of  the  hot  mixture  to  make  a  con¬ 
sistency  to  pour.  Add  to  the  .soup,  thor¬ 
oughly  mix  and  seiwe  hot.  Tomato  jndp 
may  be  canned  to  use  in  cream  of  tomato 
soup. 

Preserved  (Ireen  Tomatoes. — Cook  one- 


fourth  pound  of  ginger  root  in  Avater 
until  ginger  is  .soft.  Cut  up  eight  pounds 
of  green  tomatoes,  add  the  ginger  mixture 
and  coA'er  Avith  Avater.  Simmer  until  to¬ 
matoes  are  tender.  Add  four  pounds  of 
sugar  and  boil  one  hour.  White  corn 
syrup  may  be  .substituted  for  one-half  the 
sugar. 

Tomato  Jam. — FiA’^e  pounds  of  toma¬ 
toes,  3%  pounds  of  sugar,  rind  and  juice 
of  tAvo  lemons.  Cook  until  thick,  as  other 
jams. 

Tomato  Conserve.— Peel  one  gallon  of 
ripe  tomatoes  and  cut  into  slices.  Cut 
six  lemons  into  thin  slices  and  remoA’e 
seeds.  Put  tomatoes  and  lemon  into  the 
l)reserviiig  kettle  and  add  one-half  pound 
of  raisins  and  four  pounds  of  granulated 
sugar.  Heat  sloAvly  to  the  boiling  point, 
then  simmer  until  thick  like  mush.  Stir 
fre(|uently  to  prevent  burning.  Pour  into 
sterilized  glasses  and  .seal. 

Tomato  Butter. — ^Ten  pounds  of  toma¬ 
toes,  four  pounds  of  sugar,  one  quart  of 
viiK'gar,  tAVo  tablespoons  orange  peel,  one 
tables|)oon  ground  cinnamon,  one  of 
ground  cloA'es.  Pet  it  boil  until  <|uite 
thick,  then  store  in  sterilized  glasses. 

Chili  Sauce. — Take  24  ripe  tomatoes  of 
medium  size,  one  fuiion  and  10  green  pep- 
])ers  Avith  some  of  the  seeds  left  in.  Choj) 
all  (|uite  fine,  adding  tAvo  tablespoons 
salt.  OIK'  rablespoon  ginger,  allspice,  nut¬ 
meg  and  cloves,  two-thiixls  cup  of  broAvn 


See  Lalley-Light 
In  Action  at  the  Fair 


Tui:  following  recipe  for  apple  catsup 
is  .sent  out  by  the  TTuited  States  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  :  One  quart  aiqde  sauce, 
one  teaspoon  pepper,  one  teaspoon  ginger, 
one  teaspoon  mustard,  one  teaspoon  cin¬ 
namon.  one  teaspoon  onion  extract,  one 
teaspoon  cloves,  tAVo  teaspoons  salt,  one 
pint  vinegar.  Simmei-  .sIoaa-I.v  until  thick, 
bottle  and  seal.  A  similar  catsup  can  be 
made  from  plums  or  grajies,  and  spiced  to 
ta.«te.  Borghum  or  molas.ses  may  be  added 
if  a  SAAcet  sauce  is  liked. 

The  Cornell  Beading  Course  has  sent 
out  a  bulletin  on  “Preserving  Vegetables 
Avith  Salt.”  and  one  on  “Drying  Fruits 
and  Vegetables  in  Noav  York  State.” 
The  bulletin  on  salted  vegetables  contains 
a  number  of  recipes  for  their  use,  AA'hich 
Avill  be  found  helpful.  One  recipe  new  to 
us  is  for  stuffed  green  tomatoes.  The  to¬ 
matoes,  which  are  packed  in  brine  for 
Winter  use,  are  soaked  in  cold  Avater  for 
tAvo  hours  to  freshen  them,  then  a  thin 
slice  is  removed  from  the  top  of  each, 
and  the  seeds  taken  out.  The  c.aA’ity  is 
then  filled  with  boiled  rice,  grits  or  bar¬ 
ley,  seasoned  Avith  onion,  pepper  and 
ground  peanuts.  The  tomatoes  are  then 
put  in  a  baking  dish  AA'ith  suflicient  stock 
almost  to  cover  them,  the  dish  is  covered, 
and  the  tomatoes  baked  until  tender, 
about  one  hour.  Green  tomatoes  are 
usually  plentiful  in  Fall,  and  .salting 
them  Avill  add  variety  to  the  Winter  bill 
of  fare. 

N.A.STTTKTiUAf  pods  are  used  in  pickles 
and  also  to  flavor  vinegar.  To  make  nas¬ 
turtium  vinegar,  fill  a  bottle  Avith  the 
pods,  adding  a  few  pepper  corns,  then 
cover  with  boiling  vinegar.  Let  stand 
three  weeks,  then  pour  off  the  vinegar 
and  bottle.  Tender  green  nasturtium 
pods  may  be  pickled  in  brine  for  Winter 
use.  being  used  like  capers  in  making 

sauce  for  boiled  meats. 

* 

A  REPORT  ha.s  been  current  in  this 
country  that  Canada  had  placed  no  re¬ 
striction  on  the  use  of  sugar.  Coming  at 
a  time  Avhen  people  in  the  United  States 
had  been  placed  on  an  honor  ration  of 
tAvo  pounds  a  month,  the  assertion  that 
sugar  could  be  obtained  in  unlimited 
quantity  across  the  border  Avas  naturally 
calculated  to  cause  discontent.  So  far 
from  this  being  true,  the  Canada  Food 
Board  recently  issued  a  statement  calling 
for  a  reduction  of  sugar  consumption 
throughout  the  Dominion  to  1%  pounds 
a  person  each  month,  half  a  pound  less 
than  the  present  American  “honor  ra- 


Lalley-Light  will  be  exhibited, 
and  in  operation,  at  most  of  the 
county  and  state  fairs  this  fall. 

We  ask  you  to  note  particularly 
the  way  it  runs,  and  the  character 
of  the  electric  light  and  power  it 
produces. 

If  you  will  do  this,  we  count  on 
the  plant  itself  to  convince  you 
of  the  superiority  it  has  proven 
in  eight  years  of  every  day  farm 
use. 

You  probably  will  b^  impressed, 
first,  with  its  extremely  smooth 
running;  and  the  fact  that  a  low 
hum  is  all  you  hear  when  it  is 
running. 

You  will  see  that  the  electric 
lights  are  strong  and  steady  all 
the  time — without  even  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  flicker. 

You  will  observe,  also,  the  same 
steady  flow  of  power  to  the  elec¬ 
trical  machines  which  may  be  ex¬ 
hibited. 

The  men  in  charge  will  explain 
that  Lalley-Light  furnishes  light 
and  power  from  two  sources — the 
storage  battery;  and  the  genera¬ 
tor,  independently  of  the  battery. 


That  means  with  Lalley-Light 
you  are  doubly  sure  of  having 
light  and  power. 

Even  if  you  are  not  of  a  mechani¬ 
cal  turn,  you  can’t  help  admiring 
the  unusual  simplicity  of  the 
plant,  and  its  very  compact  de¬ 
sign. 

We  urge  you  to  study  Lalley- 
Light,  because  it  points  the  way 
to  a  great  saving  of  farm  labor 
and  an  equal  increase  of  comforts 
and  conveniences  on  the  farm. 

Next  year  the  farmer’s  need  for 
Lalley-Light’s  reliable,  economi¬ 
cal  power  and  light  will  be  even 
greater  than  this  year. 

You  should  prepare  now  to  meet 
that  need. 

If  Lalley-Light  should  not  be  dis¬ 
played  at  your  home  fair,  write 
to  us  for  details  and  name  of  the 
nearest  Lalley-Light  merchant. 

Lalley  Electro-Lighting  Corporation 

777  Bellevue  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 

Robertson-Cataract  Electric  Company 

147  Mohawk  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Abeles  Lalley  Light  Corporation 

19  West  62nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Generating  plant  is  27  inches  long,  14 
inches  wide,  21  inches  high.  Storage 
battery  is  included  in  complete  outfit. 
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sugar  and  one  quart  of  vinegar.  Simmer 
all  together  for  two  hours. 

Tomato  Catsup. — Cut  one  peck  of  ripe 
tomatoes  into  small  pieces.  Boil  until 
tender  and  strain.  Add  six  tablespoons 
salt,  one  tablespoon  white  pepper,  one 
saltspoon^of  cayenne,  two  tablespoons  cin¬ 
namon,  one  tablespoon  cloves,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  allspice,  one  teaspoon  mustard,  one 
pint  of  vinegar  and  one  cup  of  sugar. 
Boil  slowly  for  three  hours  and  seal  in 
sterilized  bottles.  MRS.  F.  w.  stilfman. 


Chemicals  in  Place  of  Laundry  Soap 

There  is  some  talk  of  a  shortage  of 
soap,  so  I  have  wondered  wdicther  chemi¬ 
cals  such  as  borax,  sal  soda,  etc.,  could  be 
used.  Would  garments,  that  is  under¬ 
wear,  be  sufficiently  cleaned  if  soaked  for 
some  hours  in  water  having  in  solution 
borax  and  sal  soda,  and  then  thoroughly 
rinsed?  I  have  often  wondered  what  the 
wet  wash  laundries  used,  and  their  meth¬ 
ods.  Of  course  I  do  not  expect  a  treatise 
on  how  to  run  a  wet  laundry  ;  I  was  more 
interested  in  the  soaking  in  chemicals^  as 
a  way  of  cleaning  clothes.  The  substitu¬ 
tion  of  chemicals  for  soap  is  the  one  that 
intei'ests  me  most.  F.  S. 

We  have  not  heard  of  any  scarcity  of 
soap  in  this  country.  There  is  not,  as 
yet,  any  scarcity  of  materials,  but  prices 
may  possibly  advance  as  a  resulb  of  labor 
conditions.  The  soap  shortage  abroad  is 
largely  due  to  the  scarcity  of  all  fats, 
and  other  war  conditions. 

Borax  and  sal  soda  are  both  valuable 
cleansing  agents.  Borax  whitens  as  well 
as  cleanses,  and  is  not  so  caustic  as  sal 
soda,  which  must  be  used  carefully,  for  it 
rots  the  fabric.  Soap  is  safer  in  general, 
because  there  is  not  the  same  risk  from 
free  alkali,  but  sal  soda  and  chloride  of 
lime  are  both  used  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  in  laundry  work.  Another  chemical 
much  used  in  laundry  work  is  ammonia. 
Ordinary  household  ammonia  is  not  pure, 
and  its  continual  use  yellows  white  fab¬ 
rics.  Pure  ammonia,  purchased  from  the 
druggist,  and  diluted  with  two  to  four 
parts  of  water,  is  preferable  for  laundry 
purposes.  Washing  soda  and  ammonia 
are  cheaper  than  borax,  but  the  latter  is 
much  safer  with  delicate  or  colored  fab¬ 
rics.  Washing  soda  should  not  be  added 
to  the  wash  water  in  solid  form,  but  dis¬ 
solved,  and  the  solution  added  to  the 
water  with  judgment. 

A  useful  alkaline  solution  is  Javelle 
water.  To  make  it,  dissolve  one  pound 
of  sal  soda  and  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of 
chloride  of  lime  in  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water.  Let  it  dissolve,  then  pour  off  the 
clear  liquid.  The  sediment  may  be  used 
to  flush  waste  pipes.  Javelle  water  is 
often  used  to  bleach  or  remove  stains.  It 
is  added  to  the  wash  water,  but  if  care- 
lessl.v  used  will  rot  fabrics.  Used  with¬ 
out  dilution,  scrubbed  on  a  spot  or  stain, 
the  stain  is  removed,  but  the  fabric  must 
be  rinsed,  first  in  water,  then  in  dilute 
ammonia,  to  prevent  rotting.  Soaking  is 
often  an  advantage,  but  merely  soaking 
clothes  in  a  bleaching  agent,  and  then 
rinsing,  does  not  seem  likely  to  give  best 
resultSL  The  mechanical  action  of  rub¬ 
bing,  pounding,  or  the  use  of  a  washing 
machine,  loosens  and  carries  away  the 
dirt.  Boiling  is  also  valuable.  Many 
women  put  a  small  quantity  of  kerosene 
in  the  washboiler,  and  say  it  lessens  the 
soap  needed.  If  we  were  trying  to  lessen 
soap  consumption,  we  should  use  borax, 
one  tablespoonful  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
soak  the  white  clothes  over  night,  and 
after  rubbing,  or  the  use  of  a  washer,  boil 
them.  Colored  articles  would  not  be 
soaked,  but  borax  used  in  the  water,  with 
soap  rubbed  on  the  soiled  places.  Borax 
is  not  very  cheap  now ;  however,  we 
would  prefer  its  use  to  soda,  Sunlight  is 
of  course  a  valuable  bleaching  agent. 


Cucumbers  in  Brine ;  Chow  Chow' 

Will  you  give  a  recipe  for  salting  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  making  chow  chow?  L.  k. 

To  keep  cucumbers  in  brine,  make  a 
brine  strong  enough  to  float  an  egg — 
about  a  pint  of  salt  to  six  quarts  of 
water.  Boil  and  skim,  and  use  when 
cold.  Wash  the  cucumbers ;  do  not 
bruise,  and  leave  a  little  of  the  stem  on. 
Keep  them  weighted  down  under  the 
brine.  When  needed,  soak  in  cold  fresh 
water  48  hours,  and  pour  hot  spiced  vine¬ 
gar  over  them. 

A  standard  recipe  for  chow  chow  calls 
for  one  peck  green  tomatoes,  one  cup 
salt,  one  quart  cucumbers,  .six  small 
onions,  one  large  head  celery,  one  head 
cabbage,  two  cups  brown  sugar,  one  tea- 


spoonful  white  pepper,  one  tablespoonful 
ground  cinnamon,  one  tablespoonful 
ground  allspice,  one  tablespoonful  mus¬ 
tard.  two  quarts  strong  vinegar.  Chop 
the  tomatoes  and  cabbage,  mix  the  salt 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


OMO.  Tie-On  Bodice, 
34  to  42  Inist. 
Price  1.5  cents. 

0(i22.  Tablier  Skirt, 
24  to  32  waist. 
Price  15  cents. 


0442.  Coat  Dress, 
34  to  42  bust.  Price 
15  cents. 


with"  them,  and  let  stand  all  night.  In 
the.  morning  drain,  chop  celery  and  on¬ 
ions,  mix  all  the  ingredients  together  in 
a  preserving  kettle,  cover  with  the  vine¬ 
gar,  and  give  long,  slow  cooking  until  the 


Embroidery  Designs 


Xo.  078.  Design  lor  Bmbrokrering  Towel 
Knds  in  Cross-Stitch  Style. — This  design  can 
l)e  worked  upon  liuckaback  or  upon  plain 
linen,  or  upon  the  border  of  a  Turkish 
towel.  It  is  for  the  cross-stitch,  and  the 
color  coinbluations  can  bo  varied  to  suit  each 
taste.  It  can  Ite  transferred  to  material  or, 
if  liked,  the  worker  can  use  canvas  and 
count  the  stitclies.  The  basket  of  tlie  trans¬ 
fer  pattern  is  live  and  one-half  inches  in 
depth.  The  basket  in  straw  color,  with  the 
tlowers  in  sliades  of  rose  and  the  leaves  in 
green,  would  make  a  pretty  effect.  Blue 
transfer.  Price  10  cents. 


green  tomatoes  are  soft.  Some  prefer  this 
without  the  cabbage,  and  some  use  cauli¬ 
flower  in  its  place,  while  some  omit  the 
cucumbers.  Chow  chow  is  a  very  vari¬ 
able  pickle ;  almost  every  housekeeper 
has  her  own  way  of  making  it. 


noil.  Russian 

Blouse,  3-1  to  42 
bust.  Price  15  cts. 
00)31.  Three  -  Pie<'e 
Skirt,  24  to  32 
waist.  Price  15  cts. 


0510.  Fancy  Blouse, 
.34  to  42  bust.  Price 
15  cents. 


050().  Draped  Skirt, 
24  to  30  waist.  Price 
15  cents. 


AH  in 
the 

Cellar 

One  heater  in  the  cellar 
keeps  the  whole  house  warm. 
Only  one  register  appears  in  the  floor.  No  cutting  up  of  walls  ;  no 
pipes  or  radiators  ;  no  fuss  with  several  stoves  ;  no  lugging  coal ; 
no  dragging  out  of  ashes.  One  simple  heating  plant  installed  in  a 
few  hours — and  everything  is  in  the  cellar.  The 


InTERH/mon/iL 
Ohepipe  He/tter 


delivers  fresh,  warm,  moist,  healthful  heat  to  every  nook  and  corner 
— upstairs  and  down.  So  built  as  to  keep  the  cellar  cool  as  ever.  In 

use  in  thousands  of  homes,  stores,  churches, 
giving  absolute  satisfaction.  Put  in  on  60-day 
trial  in  cold  weather,  guaranteed  for  5  years, 
and  built  to  last  a  lifetime. 

Learn  whether  it  suits  your  home.  We  send 
Chart  and  Question  Blank  with  Catalog. 
When  chart  is  returned  we  will  frankly  and 
freely  advise  you.  You  get  honest,  expert 
advice  without  any  obligation — so  write  at 
once. 

InTERn/TTion/iL  He/tter  Cocop/rny 

6-26  Monroe  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

7  convenient  distributing  points  to  insure  prompt  delivery : 


Ne7u  York 
St.  Pauly  Minn. 


VlicayM.  r. 
Kansas  City,  Mo, 
Nc.sliua,  .V,  H. 


(hicaso 
Balt i more y  Md. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will  | 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  tbt  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  In  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Paintinsr  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREK  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 


WELL  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Don’t  throw  away  a  single  bag — 
icy'ro  worth  money  to  you.  prices  aro 
ray  up  now.  Cash  in  on  all  you  have, 
lit  be  Buro  you  get  our  prices  before 
>u  sell  a  single  one.  We  guarantee  moat 
jeral  grading.  Over  20  years  m  busi- 
}8s  is  your  assurance  of  a  square  deal 
rory  time.  Wo  buy  any  quanti^. 
Freight  paid  on  all  shipmerits  to 
^erthao.  Find  out  what  real  satisfac- 
on  is.  Write,  stating  what  you  have. 

WERTHAN  BAG  CO.  .. 
66  Dock  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  A 


is 


woHlIr 

EMPT'v 

bags 


est  prices 
fbr’your  old 

today  for 
advanced 
We  pay  th< 

new  1 
prices 

lBAGS 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  395  Howard  St,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


A  Year 
To  Pay 


Pay  Nothing 

Until  GO  Days 

Send  no  money — just  mail_ coupon — and  we  will  send 
you  this  strong,  durable  Majestic  Hand  Feed  Grinder 
for  Table  Meal  and  Poultry  Feed,  for  30  days’  free 
■ise.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  make  first  email  pay¬ 
ment  in  60  days  and  take  a  full  year  to  pay.  If  not 
■  eatisfactory,  return  it  in  80  days  at  our  expense  and 
A  we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways. 

Keed  Grinder 

Fcr  Table  Meal  (All  Grains)  and  Poultry  Feed 

Has  special  universal  grinding  plates  which  are 
Quickly  and  easily  adjusted  for  fine  or  coarse  grind- 


Book  of  Farm 
Necessities 

Shows  wonder¬ 
ful  bargains  in 
cream  separa¬ 
tors,  drills,  cul¬ 
tivators,  saw 
frames,  circu¬ 
lar  saws,  feed  ,, 
cookers.in- 
cubators, 
brooders, 
paints,  roof 
mg.etc.  Write 
for  copy.  _ _ 

only  coupon — no  money — we  will 
ship  the  grinder  on  the  30  daj^’  free  trial— and  give  you  a  year 
to  pay  if  you  keep  it.  No  fairer  offer  ever  made.  Send  now. 

If  you  don’t  order  grinder  send  post  card  for  big.Free  Catalog.  J 

The  Hartman  Co.,  / 


THE  HURTMAH  CO. 


ing.  Burrs  made  of 
special  white  metal 
_  rigidly  tested  and  . 

inspected.  Grinds  /  4019  LaSalle  Street 

fine  ta  ble  meal  f  Dept.  1280  Chicago,  III. 

corn'whe^at  or’  /  Send  Feed  Grinder  Ho.  453TMACC. 
aSy  other  ^ain:  /  If  satisfactory,!  will  pay  $1.10  in 
same  grains  cWse  /  60  days,  balance  in  6  payments  of 

and  also  dry  bone,  /  each  every  60  days  until  price 

shells  etc.,  for  /  .  of  ?6-70  is  paid  in  full.  Ifnotsat- 
poultry.  ’See  cou-  / 
pon  for  price  and  '  ■ 
our  liberal  year-to-pay  terms. 


isfactory,  will  return  in  30  days  and 
you  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 


SE/VD-a 


/ 


/ 


Name . 


/ 


Address, 


Nearest  shipplni^  point . 
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Live^fStd 


Ccure  of  Breeding  Sire 

1.  The  other  day  I  got  into  an  argu¬ 
ment.  The  subject  was  a  purebred  bull ; 
the  breed  makes  no  dill'erence.  I’liis  bull 
had  little  feed  during  the  Winter  and  is 
naturally  in  poor  condition  and  stunted. 
The  argument  was.  “Would  this  bull  pro¬ 
duce  as  good  calves  in  this  shape  as  if  he 
had  been  well  fed  and  in  good  condition?" 
bly  argument  was  that  he  would  not ; 
Jievertlu'less,  I  want  to  know  the  truth, 
because  I  have  a  purebred  animal  that  I 
ha-re  fed  well,  is  in  good  shape,  and  large 
for  his  age.  If  they  will  produce  as  good 
c.alves  without  f‘'ed.  I  will  stop  feeding 
mine  and  .save  money.  I  should  think 
that  a  good  f)oint  could  be  made  by  look¬ 
ing  at  the  big  breeders  of  cattle.  They 
ha^  e  their  stock  in  good  shape.  Also  they 
eoidd  make  more  money  by  not  feeding 
their  herd  sires,  and  making  the  samo 
amount  of  money  by  service  fees.  It 
\rould  hardly  be  good  business,  would  it. 
to  spend  a  few  hundred  dollars  for  foed 
for  a  bull  when  the  money  could  be  saved 
by  not  feeding  him.  as  “his  calves  would 
be  just  as  good  in  either  case”?  I  would 
really  like  to  be  .set  right  in  this  matter. 
2.  Can  you  tell  me  what  milk  (from 
what  breed)  supplies  riiiladelphia.  Pa.. 
Holstein,  .Jersey,  Cuernsey  or  Ayrshire, 
and  how  much  by  each  breed?  K.  a. -w. 

P.lakeslee,  Pa. 

1.  If  the  bull  in  question  was  “stunted" 
and  had  not  been  well  grown  as  a 
your  critir-isra  was  merited, 
mer"  condition,  that  is  an 
of  fl'^sh  and  finish,  does  not  by 
breeding  bull’s  use- 


is  also  common  practice  to  “modify”  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  milk  that  is  bottled  to  an  es¬ 
tablished  butterfat  reading.  However,  it 
is  f.'iir  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  the  grade 
cows  are  grade  Holsteins,  since  there  is 
no  premium  of  any  extent  placed  on  milk 
with  a  high  butterfat  content.  Certain 
it  i^,  however,  that  all  of  the  distributors 
have  a  special  trade  for  a  grade  of  milk 
showing  more  than  average  quality  and 
color  and  the  bulk  of  this  milk  comes 
from  Guernsey  or  Jersey  herds.  Ayrshire 
cows  gi^■e  milk  that  tests  around  four  per 
cent  and  this  grade  is  especially  i)opular 
for  ho.spital  use.  and  man.v  households  are 
not  content  with  any  either  grade  of  milk. 
The  relatively  low  price  of  milk  has  pre¬ 
cipitated  a  wave  of  quantity-producing 
cows  and  naturally  the  black  and  whites 
have  camped  on  most  of  our  dairy  farms 
where  market  milk  was  the  desired  pro¬ 
duct.  F.  C,  MINKLER. 


store.  Very  few  chickens  being  raised; 
feed  is  too  high.  We  have  to  oa.v 
for  cracked  corn  and  the  other  feeds  cost 
in  the  same  way,  when  we  can  .get  them. 
Young  pigs,  .$G  each  at  four  weeks  of 
age,  and  a  good  call  for  them ;  can  get 
at  present  about  2.3c  per  lb.  for  pork  at 
Rome,  N.  Y.  Crop  i.s  one-third  less  than 
one  year  ago.  Wages  for  ha.ving  run  from 
$1.50  to  $4  for  a  man  per  day.  ii.  e.  t. 

Oneida  Co.„  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  dairy  county,  with  some  po¬ 
tatoes,  oats  and  a  few  apples.  Crops  are 
looking  fair,  except  corn ;  the  outlook  is 
not  good,  as  there  is  a  great  shortage  of 
help.  Milk  is  bringing  $2.49  for  3  per 
cent.  Hay,  $15  to  .$1S ;  old  potatoes  are 
about  gone,  the  last  selling  60  to  70c  per 
bu.  Dairy  cows,  $100  to  $125;  butter, 
42  to  45c.  The  greatest  complaint  is  the 
help  question ;  farmers  say  they  cannot 
take  care  of  the  crops.  j.  n. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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young.ster. 

However, 
abundance 
any  means  measure  a 


Milk  and  Butter  Notes 

I  retail  my  butter  in  Oneonta  at  50c 
per  lb.,  and  my  egg.s  at  47c.  Milk  is 
bringing  .$2.62  for  August  at  the  station. 
Some  of  my  neighbor-s  .sell  their  butter 
on  New  York  market  at  4<!c  and  47e  to 
n-tailcrs.  Price  paid  producers  for  dressed 
pdi'k,  22c:  beef.  Hie  and  38o;  fowls.  2Sc. 
Potatoes,  new,  $1..50  per  bu. ;  e.arly  ap- 


DOMlkSTIC. — Rv  a  margin  of  two 
votes,  104  to  lOtJ.  the  constitutional  coii- 
ventiiiu  Aug.  1.5  defeated  a  jiroposed 
amendment  to  permit  the  iMnssachusetts 
Legi.slature  to  make  voting  compul.sor.v. 

Gustave  Stahl,  the  ix'r.iurer  who  serv<‘d 
18  months  in  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary 
for  signing  an  affidavit  that  he  saw  .six- 
inch  guns  mounted  on  the  deck  of  the 
Lusitania  the  night  before  she  left  New 
York  on  her  last  vo.vage,  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  internment  as  a  dangt'rmis 
enemy  alien  by  Rufus  W.  Sprague,  chief 
of  the  Enemy  Alien  Bureau,  Aug.  15. 
Stahl,  who  -w'as  i-eleased  at  Atlanta  in  the 
Fall  of  1917.  has  been  woi'king  since  iu 


fulness.  In  o*'her  words,  an  inferior  bull, 
in  full  fie.sh,  is  of  no  more  value  «.<?  n 
hreriler  than  if  he  was  in  poor  condition. 
Very  often  flesh  is  a  possession  that 
shortens  or  limits  a  bull’s  usefulne.ss  as 
a  breeder.  He  gets  little  exercise,  be¬ 
comes  laz.v  and  inactive  and  his  virilit.v 
soon  departs.  On  the  other  hand,  a  bull 
well  grown  when  a  youngster  and  sensibl.v 
maintained  rmtil  be  reaches  maturity, 
tbwi  kept  active  and  thin  in  flesh,  will 
no  doubt  serve  a  long  and  useful  life. 
Flesh  will  cover  n}»  a  multitude  of  defects, 
but  as  sure  as  fate  it  will  shorten  the 
usefulness  and  aetivify  of  breeding  ani¬ 
mals.  I  would  not  underestimate  the 
value  and  actual  necessity  of  feeding 
breeding  animals  liberal  maintenance  ra¬ 
tions.  Vigor  and  energy  can  he  secured 
in  no  other  way  and  these  qualities  are 
fundamental.  Srrong.  healthy  calves  must 
trace  to  parents  that  have  been  well  fed 
and  cared  for,  but  it  is  not  at  all  neces¬ 
sary  that  such  stock  parents  be  main¬ 
tained  in  show  condition  as  the  inquirer 
suggests. 

Some  of  the  greatest  sires  have  never 
apjieared  in  the  show  ring;  their  owners- 
would  not  risk  putting  them  in  high  flesh 
or  condition,  knowing  full  well  that  there 
is  a  well-established  danger  line.  I  think 
T  know  what  the  argument  centered 
••irouii  d.  It  is  a  question  often  debated. 
There  is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion. 
If  one  is  selling  calves  from  a  certain 
sire  he  often  finds  it  advantageous  to  show, 
the  prospective  customer  their  sire.  If 
he  is  in  good  flesh  and  finish  be  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  much  more  attractive  appearance. 
It  is  what  a  bull  does  rather  than  what 
he  appears  to  be  that  gives  him  a  value 
in  the  breeders’  arena.  If  he  is  main¬ 
tained  in  a  lean,  vigorous  condition,  free 
from  excessive  flesh  or  so-called  showyard 
finish  his  owner  will  gain  in  the  long  run 
over  the  man  who  believes  in  and  prac¬ 
tices  the  method  of  keeping  his  brooding 
herd,  espoctally  the  males,  iu  perfect 
bloom  the  year  around.  Market  animals 
should  be  the  mea-sure  of  a  sire’s  useful¬ 
ness  in  transmitting  fleshing  qualities. 
He  (the  sire)  is  the  machine,  the  calves 
pi’odnct.  and  the  machine 
in  good  repair  and  vigor, 
apt  to  destroy  a  breeding 
One  cannot  make  a 
poor  one  by  merely 


\urlIi(niiji1oii  <‘u.,  J\i..  Farmers  and  Their  Lire  Ftoc, 


should  be  the 
must  be  kept 
Flesh  is  vei-y 
animal’s  usefulness, 
good  sire  out  of  a 
feeding  him  up ;  neither  can  you  ruin  a 
good  sire  b.v  limiting  his  flesh  and  main¬ 
taining  him  iu  poor  condition — that  is,  if 
you  operate  within  reasonable  boundar¬ 
ies. 

2.  The  market  milk  distributed  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  New  York  is  supplied  large¬ 
ly  from  graded  herds,  and  it  would  be  in- 
jiccurate  to  attempt  to  identify  the  amount 
furnished  by  representatives  of  the  var¬ 
ious  breeds.  Most  distributors  mix  the 
milk  received  from  daiides  within  a  given 
district  in  order  that  the  quality  of  the 
milk  may  stau.dard  fr mi  day  to  day.  It 


jiles,  $1  jier  bu.  Dairying  is  leadiug  in¬ 
dustry.  Oats,  buckwheat  and  potatoes  are 
looking  be.'t  I  have  seen  iu  a  number  of 
years,  excepting  some  patches  of  potatoes 
are  blighted.  Corn  is  looking  good  and 
hay  is  average  crop.  ir.  c. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  leading  products  here  are  potatoes, 
oats  and  corn.  Dairying  and  the  poultry 
business  are  also  carrio<l  on,  but  only 
about  half  as  much  us  formerly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  price  of  feed.  (Jats,  94c  per  bu. ; 
corn,  $.*V60  per  huudred ;  eggs,  44c ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  $1.40  per  bu.  Potatoes,  H»0  bu. 
per  acre ;  oats,  30  bu.  per  acre ;  corn,  40 
bu.  per  acre ;  hay,  one  ton  per  acre,  $15 
per  ton.  w.  F.  G, 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Tlie  farmers  in  this  immediate  .section 
raise  milk  principally  and  get  Dairymen’s 
T.eague  prices  for  wholesale.  They  retail 
it  for  lOe  per  quart.  Apples  sold  last 
Winter  fiu-  $4  to  $6  per  bid.  f’ows 
(mileb)  bring  $125  to  .$200  at  auction. 
Corn  is  backward ;  about  the  usual 
amount  planted.  Grain  is  excellent,  being 
well  filled  with  good-sized  grains.  Not  so 
many  potatoes  planted,  but  they  look  very 
good.  Eggs  are  bringing  50c  at  the  stoi-es. 
Broilers  are  worth  about  70e  per  lb. ; 
very  few  sold  at  that  price.  I’oaeh  buds 
were  winter-killed  so  that  we  shall  have 
no  peaches  to  sell.  Raspberries  bring 
about  12c  per  small  basket.  Strawberries 
brought  as  high  as  20e  per  quart.  Piars 
six  weeks  old  sold  for  from  $7  to  $10 
apiece.  The  hay  crop  is  very  short. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  F,  S. 

This  is  chiefly  a  dairy  section.  Pome 
potatoes  are  raised  for  market,  also  eggs 
and  pork  as  a  side  line.  Our  milk  goes 
to  a  Limburg  factory  and  we  sell  by  tlm 
cheese  market ;  will  receive  around  $2 
per  cwt.  for  the  milk  at  the  present  price 
on  the  T’tica  market.  23%c  per  lb.  TIk 
potato  acreage  is  about  one-third  less 
than  a  year  ago.  Growers  are  not  very 
enthusiastic  about  them;  lost  money  Iasi 
year.  Eggs  are  SSc  to  40c  at  the  local 

/ 


and  near  this  city-  and  lias  been  voicing 
.sentiments  hostile  to  the  Fnited  States. 

Tsahella  Feder,  vice-president  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Acme  Equipment  Company, 
and  Michael  I’olsky,  a  manufacturer,  were 
found  guilty  Aug  36  iu  the  United  State.s 
District  Court  in  Brooklyn  of  conspiracy 
to  defraud  the  government.  They  were 
charg(‘d  with  attemiiting  to  bribe  govern¬ 
ment  inspectors  to  pass  defective  barrack 
bags,  bliss  Feder  had  contracts  to  supply 
barrack  bags  at  9  cents  each  and  sublet 
them  to  manufacturers  at  a  price  of  S 
cents  a  bag. 

Aug.  17  100  men  belonging  to  the  I.  W. 
W.,  on  trial  iu  Chicago  chargial  with  at¬ 
tempts  to  hinder  the  United  States  iu  its 
war  activities,  were  found  guilty  after  a 
long  trial.  Among  them  was  W.  D.  Hay¬ 
ward,  long  a  prominent  figure  iu  their 
propagamla. 

Ilalf  a  dozen  men  were  arrested  Ang. 
16  iu  Brooklyn  iu  connection  with  the 
disappearance  of  $200,000  worth  of  auto¬ 
mobile  supplies  and  other  goods  from  ex¬ 
press  comiianies.  Benjamin  Friedman 
and  Walter  Cash,  drivi-rs  for  Wells.  Far¬ 
go  «&  Co.,  are  accused  of  idling  goods  on 
their  wagon,  not  propi'ily  included  iu 
their  load,  and  unloading  them  at  the 
garage  of  John  Bedson,  in  Brooklyn. 

_  A  public  auction  was  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  Alien  I’roperty  Custodian 
Aug.  26  to  dispose  of  1,057.000  pounds  of 
devitalized  wheat  gluten  which  was  seized 
on  route  to  a  neutral  country  for  delivery 
iu  Germany'.  The  germinating  power  of 
the  wheat  has  been  destroyed,  but  it  can 
be  used  as  a  wheat  substitute  and 
making  of  food  extracts  because 
proteid  contents. 

WASHINGTON.— Tlie  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  have  joined  in  diplo¬ 
matic  representations  to  the  blexican  Gov¬ 
ernment  agaiu.st  the  oil  land  decrees  of 
I’resident  Carranza,  which,  it  is  con¬ 
tended,  amount  practically  to  confiscation., 
bleanwhile  the  American  and  English  oil 
couipanic.i  have'  united  iu  an  agreement 
to  refuse  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  dc- 


in  the 
of  its 
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crocs,  which,  they  contend,  would  take 
the  properties  from  them,  and  have  agreed 
among  themselves  to  depend  upon  their 
governments  for  protection  of  their  in- 
intere.sts.  The  Allies  need  this  year 
430,000.000  barrels  of  crude  oil.  for  which 
they  depend  entirely  upon  the  United 
State.s.  The  United  States  can  produce 
not  over  315.000.000  barrels.  The  blexi- 
can  fields  can  supply  1.30.000.000  barrels. 
All  the  oil  in  Mexico  is  owned  by  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British  companies.  Under  the 
latest  decree  blexico  attempts  to  make  oil 
the  property  of  the  nation,  blexican  pe¬ 
troleum  then  would  become  a  nationall.v 
owned  contraband  and  as  such  might  not 
bo  sold  by  a  neutral  country  to  a  belli¬ 
gerent  under  international  law.  To  en¬ 
dow  petroleum  with  that  character  and 
prevent  shipment  of  it  to  the  Allies  are 
said  to  be  the  purposes  of  German  propa¬ 
ganda  in  bloxico. 

FARbI  AND  GARDEN.— A  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Beaji  Growers’ 
Coriperative  Association  will  be  held  at 
Fillmore.  Allegany  Co..  N.  Y..  Ang.  ,33. 
Allegany  County  is  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front  in  bean  growing. 

Iu  the  six  niontlis  from  the  3st  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  the  3st  of  August  tlie  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  of  tlie  Department  of  T.abor 
directed  to  actual  employment  on  the 
Nation’s  farms  a  total  of  106..8G0  perma- 
i:eut  farm  workers. 

Exports  of  beef  from  the  L’nited  States 
during  the  mouth  of  .Tune  totaled  92.- 
3  7.3.000  pounds,  of  which  95  per  cent 
went  to  the  T'^nited  Kingdom,  France, 
England  and  Belgium.  The  monthly 
average  of  lioef  exports  for  the  three  years 
preceding  the  war  was  3.066.000  pounds. 
Pork  exports  for  yune  totaled  369.3.31.000 
l>ouiids.  of  which  .8.3. .5  per  cent  went  to 
tlie  four  allies.  The  average  moiithl.v  ex- 
Iiortatioiis  of  pork  for  the  three  years 
uroceding  (he  war  wore  43 ..533 .,567  pounds. 
'I'ho  amount  of  pork  products  receivod  in 
England  has  enahleil  that  country  to  lift 
tlie  restrictions  on  the  consumption  of 
bacon. 

3’he  total  production  of  wheat  iu  France 
tills  year  is  estimated  at  50.000.000  quin¬ 
tals  (18.3,500.000  bushels),  being  an  in¬ 
crease  of  25  per  cent  (.36,700.000  hnsiiels) 
over  last  year’s  crop. 

J'he  Agricultural  Advisory  Committee 
has  recomnioiided  to  the  I’resident  that 
the  goverunieiit  wheat  guarantee  to  the 
farmer  he  increased  on  the  3010  crop  to 
!^2.46.  3’hls  advance  will  he  necessary, 
the  committee  states,  to  stimulate  inaxi- 
uimu  production.  It  is  not  known  what 
view  the  President  will  take  of  the  jiro- 
liosal,  hut  it  can  he  safely  predicted  that 
iioth  the  food  admiiii.stration  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  will  oppose  the 
increase.  No  action  on  the  matter  is 
likely  until  Food  Administrator  Hoover 
returns  from  Europe.  _  In  recommending 
the  advance,  the  Agi’icnltural  Advisory 
Committee  deviated  from  its  position  of 
a  few  mouths  ago,  when,  despite  the  agi¬ 
tation  in  Congress  for  .$2..50  wheat,  the 
committee  maintained  that  the  present 
price  was  ado(|uatc. 

General  importation  of  fresli  fruits  aud 
vegetables  from  Cuba  is  permitti'd  under 
a  ruling  announced  Auar.  16  by  the  War 
3'rade  Board.  The  Board  had  lieen  allow¬ 
ing  the  importation  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  Cuba  without  an  indi¬ 
vidual  import  license,  if  shijiped  by  rail 
and  car  ferry  from  Havana,  or  if  shipiied 
on  certain  vessels  approved  hv  the  'N'Par 
Trade  Board. 

Increased  freight  rates  on  corn,  oats, 
ryo  and  barley,  granted  by  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  blcAdoo  in  his  25  per  cent  advance 
order  of  .Tune  25  last,  were  attacked  Aug. 

3  7  by  the  National  Council  of  Farmers’ 
Cooperative  Associations,  iu  a  ooiiiplaiut 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  asking  that  the  old  rates  he  re¬ 
established.  Director  General  blcAdoo 
and  all  railroads  under  Federal  control 
are  named  defendants  in  the  complaint. 


Live  Stock  Sales 


Sept.  1 — Guernseys  and  .Jerseys.  Con¬ 
signment  sale,  at  Cuba  Fair,  Cuba.  N.  Y. 

Sept.  2 — Ilolsteins.  Beimiuger’s  con¬ 

signment  sale,  Hatfield.  Pa. 

Sept.  6 — Holsteins.  Backus  Tiros,  coii- 
signmeut  sale,  at  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  It — Holsteins.  Consignment  sale, 
at  Cuba  Fair,  Cuba.  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12 — Ayrshires.  Consignment  sale, 
at  Cuba  Fair,  Cuba.  N.  Y. 

Oct.  18-19 — Holsteins.  National  Dairy¬ 
men’s  sale,  Columbus,  O. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Vermont  State  Horticultnral  Society, 
orchard  meeting,  Bristol  and  bliddlebury, 
Vt.,  Aug.  29. 

blichigan  State  Fair,  Detroit,  blich., 
Aug.  .30-Sept,  8. 

State  Bean  Growers’  Co-operative 
Association,  Fillmore.  N.  Y.,  Aug.  33. 
Nebraska  State  Fair,.  IJncolu.  Sept.  1-6. 
Connecticut  State  Fair,  Hartford.  Sept. 
2-6. 

Indiana  State  Fair,  Indianapolis,  Sept. 
2-7. 

blinnesota  State  Fair,  St.  Paul.  Sept. 
2-7. 

National  Association  of  Gardener.s.  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept. 
24-26. 

Trenton  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  .T.,  Sept.  30- 
Oct.  1-4. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Colmnhus 
Oct.  30-39. 

Internationa]  blilk  Dealers’  ciinviiti'in. 
Colmnhus.  Ohio.  Oct.  34-3.5, 

National  Ice  Gr.'am  blamifact  iirers’ 
couvoiitioD,  Cohnnlms,  Ohio,  Oct.  17-18, 
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GUERNSEYS 
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Albamont  Farms 

Campton  and  Thornton,  N.  H. 

G^^ER  NSEYS 

High  quality  registered  he'fers  and  bnlls  for  sale. 
Herd  under  S.  (-iovt.  supervision  fr)r  Tubercuio- 
sis.  Write  for  full  pedigrees,  low  prices,  etc. 

J.  C.  HAAWTZ,  Owner,  10  High  St-,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

MAY  ROSES 

Our  three  herd  sires  carry  an  average  of 
25%  of  the  blood  of  the  peerless  May  Rose 
2nd.  Before  you  buy  your  next  bull,  write 
us  for  our  list  of  young  bulls. 

W.  S.  E.EKR,  Mgr.,  Oohasset,  Mass. 


PureBredGuernsevs 

Bull  calves  three  to  twenty-four  months  old. 
Governor  of  the  Chena  and  Masher’s  Sequel 
blood  strains.  Also  exceptionally  fine  grade 
heifers,  three  to  six  months  old. 

Lochevait  Farm,  Derby,  New  York 


PIICDMCCVC  Well  Grown 
UUlIiIIOlIO  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  ibs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  gra<ie  up 
your  herd.  Could  spares  few  good  eows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenori,  N.  Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bnll  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


'■••••■■•■■I 


Guernsey  Bulls  SALE 

From  two  to  four  months  of  age;  good  individuals, 
from  practical,  tuberculin-tested  herd.  Sire’s  d.am 
las  i-ecord'over  12,000  lbs.  milk  and  650  lbs,  butter- 
fat.  Satisfaction  gu.aranteed.  Express  prepaid  in 
East  and  official  papers.  Write  for  particniars. 

F.  C.  HITCHMAN,  Kilana  Farm,  Manhasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls  For  Sale 

2  yearlingi.  one  6  months  old.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

SPRING  FARM.  Tilly  Fosler,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BBOOK  FARM,  Smithtown,  N.Y. 

TLE  A  r-old'  Rcfl.  Gucmscy  Bull 

FOR  SALE.  L..  A.  KILGORE.  Angela,  Penn. 

For  SaU-Rcg.  Guernsey  Heifers 

l>r.  E.  F.  BRONK,  -  Amsterdam,  N,  Y. 

Ten  Grade  Guernseys  and 

Two  purebred  Guernseys  of  excellent  breeding  For 
Sale.  HOLLV-OOONE  FARMS,  Inc.,  Route  5,  Richmond, Virainia 


AYRSHIRES 


ANIMALSforsalI 

Run  mostly  light.  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everytliing  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


AYRSHIRES 

A  small,  very  ehoies  herd  of  eight  Ayrshire  cattle  of 
the  best  breeding  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  1  i>u]l.  3 
eows,  1  heifer  (two  years),  2  heifers  (1  year),  1  lieit'or 
calf  (2  nionths).  May  be  seen  at  Fox  Lair  Camp, 
Nortli  Creek,  N.  Y.  Address  owner, 

K.  GRANT,  13  West  AOtli  Street,  New  York 


1 

SHEEP 

-t: 

Breeding  Sheep 


For 
Sale 

Selected  Shropshire  Grade  Ewes,  Western 
Kange  Ewes,  Registered  Shropsltire  Bucks. 
All  desirable  ages  and  fine  condition.  For 
prices  and  information  address 

GEO.  C.  RICHARDSON,  Tonganoxie,  Kansas 
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HOLSTEINS 


] 


20  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE 


ff 


Cortland  Holstein  Farms 

offers  for  sale  in  High  Grade  and  Registered  Cows,  as  follows : 
200  Cows.  Dtio  to  calve  in  August.  September  and 
October.  I.A.rge.  iieavy  cows  bred  to  Registered  bulls. 
7B  Fresh  cows,  milking  45  to  60  lbs.  per  day  now.  JS 
Grade  Heifers,  2  years  old,  duo  to  freshen  this  fall. 
The.v  are  the  right  kind  fordairy  cows.  200  Heifers 
2  years  old.  Fred  to  freshen  in  the  winter  and  eai  ly 
spring.  1  00  Heifers.  12 mos.  to  18  mos.  old.  100  Reg. 
Hoi.  Heifers  Part  of  them  due  to  freshen  this  fall. 
These  are  .an  extra  fine  lot  and  will  plca.se  anyone. 
Wire  us  the  day  you  would  like  to  look  them  over. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

I>«pte  Ny  *203  and  20o  SaTing^s  Bank  Bld^f.,  CortUnd)  9.  T. 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Special  Prices  for  Next  60  Days 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

50  fresh  cows  and  close  springers. 
100  cows  which  are  to  freshen  in  Au{?- 
ust.  September  and  October.  100  2  and 
3>year-old  heifers,  bred  to  freshen 
early  fall.  The  best  lot  of  stock  ever 
offered  for  sale  in  central  New  York. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.,  Maple  Lawn  Farm 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Office :  Burgess  Block,  $1^  Main  Street 

King  of  thePontiacs 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  SIRE 

We  cun  offer  one  of  his  sons,  born  in  April,  out 
of  an  18-lb.  3-year-old,  wliose  sire  is  a  40-lb. 
grandson  of  King  Segis.  PRICE  -  $500. 


G.  G.  BURLINGAME, 


Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


SPOT  FARM 
HOLSTEINS 

Holstein  calves,  either  sox, 
$17.50  to  $25  each;  express  paid 
in  lots  of  5.  60  high  grade 
heifers,  1  to  2  years  old.  20  re¬ 
gistered  bulls,  8  to  15  months 
old.  25  registered  heifers,  1  to 
2  yeai-s  old.  3  carloads  of  nigh 
grad,  and  registered  cows. 
JOHN  C.  REABAN,  Tally.  H.  T 

Stevens’  Farm 
HOLSTEINS 

%  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $15 
and  $20  each,  two  calves  and 
registered  bull  calf  for  $60. 
Registered  heifer  and  bull 
calves  all  ages. 

Ail  from  high  producing  dams 

PAUL  H.  STEVEie,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


Holstein  HerdSuCT  beTwS 

TWELVE  HEAD— Will  sell  separately  or  entire 
herd.  Best  of  reasons  for  selling. 
ROCKHILL  FARM,  Glenmont,  Albany  Co.,  N^Y.’ 

Colantha  Johanna  Lad 

BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

One  ten  and  one  three  mos.  old,  grandson  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  sire,  for  sale.  Price,  8150  and  8100.  Nearly 
all  white  out  of  high  pro  lucing  eows.  Pedigree 
senton  application.  ALBERT  J.  DAVIS,  Syosset,  L.I  ,  N.Y. 

Grade  Holsteins  and  Guernseys 

150  to  select  from.  Fresh  cows  and  springers  alwa.YS 
on  hand.  Heavy  cows  weighing  from  1,200  to  1,400 
lbs.  F.  L.  PALMER,  Moravia,  New  York 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  $15  to  $20  each.  F.  H.  WOOD  Cortland,  New  York 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  v^dte^for 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenanoo,  N.Y 

17on  nnl.r  AA  "'*1  sell  a  4-mo8.-old  reg.  Hoi 
JF  U1  Vlliy  vAW  stein  bull,  grandson  of  a$50,000 
bull.  All  tested  dams  and  a  world’s  record  in  pedigree. 
Perfect  Individual.  CLOVLUPaI.E  farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 
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JERSEYS 


Sheep  For  Sale 

If  you  want  to  purchase  High  class  heavy  shearing. 
Range  bred  Yearling  Ewes  of  tlie  mutton  type  that 
will  give  you  large  profits  in  Wool  and  Mutton,  we 
;an  sell  you  any  number.  Prices,  $17  and  $19  each. 
INTERSTATE  LIVE  STOCK  CO.,  Selkirk.  N.  Y. 

Registered  Shropshire  Ram  sale 

Excellent  conformation.  First-class  individual. 
Price,  $60.  CRICKET  HILL  FARMS,  Ky$erike,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


FBBD  ViK  V.hl  FT 
Lodi,  New  Yorb 


Thoroughbred  Percheron  Mare 

3  yrs.  old.  One  of  the  finest  bred  in  America. 
Ghas.  T.  Mount,  -  Koppel.  Pa. 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

$al°e-Two  Reg.  Jersey  Bulls 

One  three  and  one-half  years  old;  Grandson 
of  Pogis  the  9th;  dam.  Grassland’s  Lively 
Wit.  The  other  five  years  old,  son  of  Imp. 
Jap.  Dam,  Nora's  Edith  Lass.  Surebroedera. 
li.  G.  Forbes,  Manhasset,  Long  Island,  N.  Y_ 

Fostcriield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys  For  Sale 

Cows,  served  Heifers  and  Calves.  Buy  served 
Heifers;  cheapest  way  to  get  eows.  Prices  right. 

Charles  (4.  Foster,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


A  The  beef  breed  for  pn 

“  Reef  Pi'oduction  in  the  Ea 


Angus 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  lOo 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
THE  SHADY8IDE  FARMS,  North  Benton.  0. 


ivhalhnri  Pnnm«  prices  from  Fifty  to  Seventy- 
01)6113(10  nonius  five  dollars.  Pine  stock.  ’Write  to 


U.  H.  MINLB, 


Sarauac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Breed  Berkshires— They  Pay 

Economize  on  com.  You  can  produce  market  toppers  dilefly  on  Inexpensive  feeds.  Write 
to  these  breeders  for  prices,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  “Berkshire  Hogs.”  Address 

American  Berkshire  Association  Springfield, *I1L*’* 


Prolific  Berkshires 

ZZZI  HERD  HEADED  BY 

Rival  Longfellow  20th,  No.  238095 

A  few  Gilts  and  Boars,  4  to  5  months  old, 
of  excellent  breeding  and  from  large, 
healthy  litters.  We  are  booking  orders  for 
Sepiember  pigs,  to  be  shipped  wlien  8-1(1 
weeks  old.  Every  animal  as  represented 
or  money  refunded.  Reasonable  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

K  ARHA  FAR  M 

Geo.  L.  Barker,  Supt.  Parksville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

Sand  for  Illustrated  circular 
Springr  pigTS  all  aold.  Now  taking  orders  for  Aup. 
and  Sept,  pigs  to  be  shipped  at  8  to  10  wks.  old  at 
each  and  up* 

C.  H,  CARTER,  VYHITGUERN  FARM,  West  Chesler,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 

I  offer  the  following  bnigain  in  high-grade 
registered  Berkshire  pigs  if  sold  at  once  ; 

Two  boar*. ‘one  year  old  for  $45.00  each 
Four  sows,  three  boars,  five  months  old 

Sow's . .,...$-15.00  each 

Hours .  80.00  each 

JOSEPH  L.  SWEET,  Coweset  Farm,  Attleboro,  Mass. 
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BERKSHIRES 

We  have  Qur  best  old  sows  bred  for  Aug.,  Sept., 
and  early  Oct.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
their  pigs  to  be  delivered  at  8  wks.  old.  Order  now 
and  get  the  best.  A  few  good  Spring  boars  left. 

H.  GRIMSHAW  North  East,  Pa. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

I  offer  someHerkshire  Boar  pigs  that  have  Class  in 
every  line.  Also  Charmer’s  Campion  5th,  No.  208200. 
by  Ladv  Longfellow’s  Champion  2nd,  No.  140749,  and 
out  of  Charmer’s  Bess,  No.  163136.  Rend  for  historic 
pe<iigree  and  price  and  do  not  forget  what  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Barrow  Classes  did  to  all  other  breeds  and 
croMseeat  the  last.International  at  Chicago.  Address 
J.  E-  WA.TSON,  -  Marblsdale,  Conn. 
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Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood : 

Letter  from  C.  L.  Draper,  Wyoming,  Del.:  “The  pig 
is  growing  fine  and  I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
him."  Highwood  Berkshires  are  bred  for  size  and  pro¬ 
lificacy.  II.  C.  A  H.  B.  HABI’ENDINB,  Iox  IS,  Uunaoa,  N.Y. 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

We  have  a  number  of  fine  boars  ready  for  service. 
Also  boar  pigs  and  one  tried  senior  yeai  ling  hoar  and 
a  few  spring  sow  pigs.  Every  animal  just  as  repre¬ 
sented  and  must  be  satisfactory  to  pnrcltnser  or 
money  refunded.  CAT  ROCK  KAJIM,  Westwood,  Slass. 


ANEDJO  FARM 

OFFERS  A  YEARUNG 

Berkshire  Boar 

with  show  record,  weighing  500  lbs.  at 
1  yr.  Also  5  mos.  old  boars  and  gills  of 
choice  breeding.  Write  for  descriptions. 

H.  M.  TERWIllIGER,  Mgr.,  Webster.  Mass. 


ALBAMONT 

BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  a  fin*  lot  of  young  registered  boars  of 
outstanding  quality  and  the  best  of  breeding  at 
reasonable  prices.  Address 

JOHN  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  Boston 


Berkshire  Swine 

We  can  now  offer  pigs  of  either  sex  from 
large,  vigorous  litters,  which  are  regularly 
assured  from  our  outstanding  breeding  herd. 
Our  reputation  rests  upon  the  satisfaction  of 
our  many  customers. 

THORNLIEBANK  FARMS, 


BIG  TYBE 

BERKSHIRES 

Spring  and  Summer  Pigs  for  sale,  all  Sired  by 
a  Son  of  Longfellow  Double.  Grand  Champion 
Boar  1917,  and  out  of  large  Sows.  $20  each  and  up. 
ARDMORE  FARM,  Glen  Spey,  New  York 

BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

Bred  to  farrow  in  September.  Registered  stock ;  sired 
by  Lee  Premier’s  Rival  and  out  of  a  daughter  of 
Hopeful  Lee  2nd,  the  Grand  Champion  who  sold  for 
$1,500.  Now  taking  orders  for  September  pigs  at  $20. 
Correspondence  and  calls  invited.  I.OCDST  LflUPG 
IV.  Kuehlar,  LaGraoeevilte,  l>iitfh««s  Comity,  N.Y. 


Hampshire  Swine  Ragictprpi]  BoarS 

the  Most  Prolific  of  all  Breeds  ,  \/U  I/UUI  O 

Big  litters;  grow  quick;  eat  less.  Well  lielted  pigs, 
either  sex,  priced  reasonable.  Registered  Holsta  ins 
all  ages.  Short  hay  crop  and  must  reduce  herd. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  Stockbridge,  N.  V. 


We  Are  Now  Taking  Orders  For  Fall  Pigs 
,Sows$15.00,  Boars  8 13.00— at  six  weeks— Octo¬ 
ber  delivery.  Start  right  and  buy  the  best 
Brandreth  Lake  Farm,  Brandreth,  Herkimer  Co.,  New  Yerk 


iiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiinitiiiimniiitiiimiiMMiinMMniiiitiiiMiMinitnMMniiitiiiiiiMiiiiiiH 

I  Yorkshire  Pigs  I 

I  straight, cleanlimbod,robustyoungBtersforbieeding  | 
I  stock  from  mature  registered  hogs  of  high  quality.  | 

I  H.  C.  BARTON.  •  So.  Amherst.  Mass.  | 

. . .  iiiitiiniMtniiiMiitiiniuiiiniiiiinHiiMiMMiiuniMiMiiiiiiiniiiiiMiMniniMniMiiic 


CHESTER  WHiTES 

Young  boars,  open  gilts.  May  pigs.  Large,  healthy, 
prolific,  parent  stock.  Begistration  certificates  fur¬ 
nished.  Victor  Farms,  Bellvale,  N.  Y, 


™rR®E  D*‘  Chester  White  Service  Boar 

FOR  SALE.  11  months  old.  8100. 

Mr.  A.  HOFACKER,  R.  F-  D.  1 , Galloping HiilRoad,  Elizabeth,  N. J. 


4  Duroc-Jersey  Brood  Sows  (pifsccuippcnn  n 

TCi'f.h  r>iiy.  cniiinrisine  some  of  the  best  blood  VllUw  Vlllirial/  Ul  W*  l»s/ 


with  pig,  comprising  some  of  the  best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed,  and  one  boar  which  wa 
have  been  using  on  our  own  herd  FOR  SALE. 
HOLLY-DOONE  FARMS,  Inc.,  Route  5,  Richmond,  V  i. 


For  Sale- 


Tiiree  of 
the  best 

vearliiiET  we  ever  vaiserl,  bred  for  doly.  Fiill  shoats 
ftud  spring  pigs.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredoiiia,  Ps. 


Mr.  General  Farmer!  Dairy  Shorthorns  “profitable 

breed  for  you.  Try  them.  We  offer  a  trio  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  heifer  calves  and  a  hull,  uni  elated,  Choice¬ 
ly  bred.  First  draft  or  check  for  S425  takes  them. 
A  few  others.  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

TWENTY-FOUR  STEERS 

healthy,  good  condition,  about  900  lbs.  914  cents  per 
pound.  CLARK  GRKGORY,  flit.  Vision,  N.Y. 


A  MPSH  I  RES” 

Most  any  ago.  Free  circular  jnst  out. 
Also  Kegistered  Guernsey  bulls,  from  tu-  ^ 
berculous-free  herd.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM, 
Box  U,  lUrd-ln-IIaud,  Laneanter  Co.,  Peon. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


100  O.  I.  G.  and  Large  Yorkshire  Cross.  100  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.  I.  C.  Cross.  6  weeks  old.  810  eacli. 
50  shoats,  12  weeks  old,  816  each.  Extra  I.arge 
l)oned  .Strechy  Huskies,  from  Large.  Growthy  stock. 
D.  Reevks,  -  Lexington,  ISlass. 


rofit. 
ast.  ” 

New  booklet:  free  on  request. 

C.  W.  ECKAROT,  31  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


HEREFORDS 

By  Champion  Prince  Real  and 
from  Prince  Kupert  8th,  cows 

STOCK  ALL  ACES 

If  you  want  the  best,  write 

ALEX  MORRISON,  "sheVboJn^vt: 

Capt.  J.  Watson  WEBB,  Owner 


Reg.  Chesler  While  Spring  Boars 

and  (i  and  8  weeks  old  pigs.  Booking  orders  for  Aug. 
and  iSept.  delivery.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Heuveltoii,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Chester  Whites 

for  sale.  Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridoe,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-100  Five-Weeks-OId  PIGS 

Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  85  each. 
ROUSK  BROS.,  -  New  Albany,  Pa. 


:,0.  Shoats  and 


^  Service 

boars  at  fair  prices.  BRUBAKER  BROS.,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 


Registered  O.  I.  C.’s 

bred  sows,  young  pigs.  F.  D.  Hill,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


0|  Choice  boar  pigs,  8-10  weeks,  $15. 

■  la  9  Herbert  llaith,  Muiilliis,  N.  Y’, 


FOR  Itoriioon  Anirii*  CATTLE  and  Shropshire  Rams. 
SALE— AUerUBUH  Angus  ja.UES  mouse,  Levauua,  N.  Y. 

[=: - - - :■  =T| 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILK  AND  MEAT— Two  of  the  Greatest  Necessities 
of  the  Age.  The  MILKING  SHORTHORN  com¬ 
bines  and  supplies  both.  Have  YOU  purchased 
that  pure-bred  bull  calf  to  improve  your  herd  1 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.Washlngtonville,  N.Y. 


JAY  G.  TOWNSEND 
New  York 


Reg.  0. 1.  C.  Pigs  For  Sale  M^emphuT 


Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  Boar  Pigs 

Good  individuals.  Cherry  King  and  King  Orion 
breeding.  Prices  right. 

RAMAPO  POULTRY  AND  FRUIT  FARM.  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 
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Plant  With  These  Drills 

THRILL-PLANTED  fields  produce  greater 
yields.  Remember  that  at  planting  time 
this  5'ear,  when  every  bushel  added  to  your  harvest 

field  counts. 

The  use  of  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  Drills  means 
not  only  more  grain  per  acre,  but  better  prices.  Drill-plant¬ 
ing  improves  the  quality  of  the  grain,  for  when  seed  is  proper¬ 
ly  planted,  at  even  depth,  and  covered  as  it  should  be,  it 
comes  up  all  at  the  same  time,  grows  uniformly,  and  ripens 
evenlj%  Such  grain  grades  high  and  brings  good  prices. 

The  dril^  that  will  do  the  best  work  for  you  is  in  one  of 
these  lines.  *  It  is  handled  by  some  local  dealer  not  far  from 
your  farm  where  you  can  see  it,  or  you  can  find  out  all  about 
it  by  writing  us  for  drill  catalogues.  There  are  drills  for 
planting  every  kind  of  grass  or  grain,  with  or  without  ferti¬ 
lizer,  in  every  kind  of  soil. 

The  dealer,  or  the  catalogue,  will  tell  you  all  about  feeds, 
furrow  openers,  bearings,  attachments,  etc.  All  we  can  tell 
5’ou  here  is  that  you  will  find  just  the  drill  for  your  work  in 
the  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  lines,  and  that  without 
any  trouble  or  expense  on  your  part  beyond  the  writing  of  a 
letter  or  post  card.  Why  not  write  it  now,  before  you  forget? 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  /  USA 

Champion  Deerins  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne 


FfSTULA^ 


BEE^197pag§i 

^tcriitarv  Book" 


FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  _ 

VETERINARY  ADVISER  dencribce  symptoms  I 
snd  treatment  for  nearly  200  veterinary  ail-  I 
nienla,  including  fiatula  and  poll  evil  in  horses 

lUtnp  rtotPlA  €11  tit  af _  I 

197  padres,  dui 
il  L“' - 


aw"  Id  cattle.  67  illuatrationB, 

,  Jurably  bound.  Write  today.  A  1 
postal  bringra  ft  by  return  mail,  /re«  of  charcre. 


FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists 
300  Union  Stock  Yards,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  | 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


MINERAU 


masv 


over 


H£AVE;?an 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

$3  pBokaga  gtinranteed  to  f?ive  Batislaction  or  money 
i>nck.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

NIMERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburg.  P» 


Easy  to  use;  efficient;  economical;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry, 


A.N'IM.\L  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Two'ExceDent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Qftitr  ftnd  Clean 
M  Water 


B-IC  keeps  tubes  and  cups  sweet  and 
clean.  Penetrates  milk  solids^kills  the 
bacteria.  Is  clean — harmless — cannot  taint 
milk.  B-K  makes  rubber  parts  last  longer 
—cannot  harm  metal.  Used  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  Milking  Machine  Manufacturers 
for  years.  Cheapest  in  actual  use — sold 
under  guarantee.  Get  B-K  today— md  sour 
milk  troubles.  Send  us  your  order  and  your 
dealer's  name,  Send  for  dairy  buileciru  and 
"trial  offer/*  ^ 

Cenenil  UNmUiries- Madison,  Wb. 

276S  ^  Owbinon  SU 


Help  Save  the  Canadian  Crops 

When  Our  Own  Harvest  Requirements  are  Completed 

United  States  Help  Badly  Needed 
Harvest  Hands  Wanted 

Military  demands  from  a  limited  population  have  made  such  a 
scarcity  of  farm  help  in  Canada  that  the  appeal  of  tlic  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  United  States  Government  for 

Help  to  Harvest  the  Canadian  Grain  Crop  of  1918 

Meets  with  a  request  for  all  available  assistance  to  go  forward  as 
soon  as  our  own  crop  is  secured. 

The  Allied  Armies  must  be  fed  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
save  ever}'  bit  of  the  crop  of  the  Continent — American  and  Canadian. 
Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get  a 

Warm  Welcome,  Good  Wages,  Good  Board 
and  Find  Comfortable  Homes 

A  card  entitling  the  holder  to  a  rate  of  one  cent  per  mile  from 
Canadian  Boundary  points  to  destination  and  return  will  be  given  to 
all  Harvest  Applicants.  Every  facility  will  be  afforded  for  admission 
into  Canada  and  return  to  the  United  States.  Information  as  to 
wages,  railway  rates  and  routes,  may  be  had  from  the 


UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

BRANCHES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES  OF  THE  U.  S. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  High  Record  Guernsey 

Tbo  picture  shows  Liiulcn  Girl  of  Har- 
l)or  Hill  .‘Ud  5SG,j2,  recently  completing 
a  record  of  15,032.0  pounds  milk  and 
785.80  pounds  fat.  This  cow  is  a  full 
sister  to  Linden  Girl  42702  and  Linden 
(Lrl  of  Harbor  Hill  2nd  .52830.  and  the 
seven  Advanced  Ilegister  records  of  these 
cows  average  13,400.54  pounds  of  milk 
and  700.07  pounds  of  butterfat.  Only 
one  of  these  recoi-ds  was  made  by  an  aged 
cow. 

The  I.inden  Girls  are  daughters  of  Imp. 
Maslier’s  Galore  8572  and  Linden  Girl  of 
Harbor  Hill  22830.  Imp.  INIasher’s  Ga¬ 
lore  8572  is  a  17-year-old  bull,  .still  in 
active  service,  and  the  sire  of  10  Ad¬ 
vanced  Ilegister  daughters,  five  of  these 
completing  their  records  during  the  past 
year,  with  an  average  of  1.3,003.18  pounds 
of  milk  and  007.00  pounds  of  butterfat. 


I  Raising  a  Calf 

{  How  to  Raise  a  Calf  in  Order  to  Insure  a  Good  Cow 
I  A  man  once  asked  a  fanner.s’  institute 
!  lecturer  wiicn  was  the  best  time  to  start 
j  in  a  calf — Fall  nr  Spring;  and  the  insti- 


as  a  whole  milk  one,  though  such  are 
raised  cheaper. 

The  .seoret  of  I)ig.  thrifty,  glossy  calves 
is  never  to  let  them  .stop  growing.  If 
scours  threuteu,  take  all  food  away  at 
once  for  24  liours.  giv*'  a  dose  of  castor 
oil  and  an  enema,  and  dilute  the  milk 
with  half  lime-water  until  his  stomach 
is  .‘itraightened  out.  Clean,  sterilized 
utensils,  are  absolutely  necessary.  Heifer 
calves  from  scrub  mothers  are  not  worth 
raising  today,  as  it  costs  at  least  .^lOO  at 
present  feed  prices  to  get  ;i  calf  to  ma¬ 
turity.  Second  cuttings  of  fine  clover  hay 
are  best  for  calves,  and  should  he  in  front 
of  them  all  the  time.  There  is  ;ui  old 
saying  and  a  true  one  that  “you  can  toll  a 
good  dairyman  by  his  calves.” 

ir.  s.  K.  w. 

Buying  the  Family  Pig 

Will  you  give  me  some  advice  on 
raising  pigs?  I  thought  I  would  got  the 
Cliestor  Whites.  Which  do  you  think 
would  pay  me  to  do,  get  two  pairs  from 
the  Government  or  liu.v  them  my.self 
and  bny  the  feed?  3'liey  tell  me  "that 
the  Government  will  liny  the  feed  and 
furnish  the  pigs.  Can  you  teJl  me  Just 
Avhero  to  write  about  it  to  find  out  .all 
tJie  details?  I  am  a  widoAV  l.id.v  .•lud 


TAvdev  Girl  of  Tfnrhor  JT ill  fid  58652:  Jfecord  785.8!)  Ponvdn  Jhittcrfat 


tute  man  replied,  “Whenever  you  have  a 
good  one.”  This  being  the  case,  and  since 
it  is  understood  that  a  heifer  calf  from  a 
good  pi’oducing  dam  is  not  Avorth  raising 
today  unless  she  is  Avell  raised,  Ave  are 
ready  to  trace  the  mctliods  Avhich  have 
got  successful  results  by  numerous  pro¬ 
fessional  breeders.  The  c.alf  is  alloAvcd  to 
suck  its  mother  once  after  birth  in  order 
to  get  the  colostrum,  Avhich  moves  its 
boAvels  properly  and  starts  it  oii  its  AA'ay. 
It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  the  mother 
is  a  healthy  animal  and  in  no  way  dis¬ 
eased.  The  calf  should  then  be  removed 
from  its  mother  and  in  12  hour.s  time  be 
given  tAvo  quarts  of  ncAV  milk,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  from  its  oavu  dam,  Avhieh  it  must 
be  taught  to  drink  from  a  sterilized 
Imckot.  To  teach  a  calf  to  drink,  give 
him  your  finger  to  suck  and  let  him  fol- 
loAv  it  into  the  milk.  A  little  patience 
here  is  all  that  Avill  be  needed.  Pushing 
doAviiAvard  on  a  calf’s  head  is  Avaste  of 
time,  as  his  natural  inclination  is  to 
raise  his  head  to  suck  the  udder.  A  calf 
fed  three  times  a  day  for  a  month  cannot 
help  hut  get  a  good  .start.  Most  dairymen, 
hoAvcvei',  content  themselves  Avith  the 
tAvice  daily  ration.  Tavo  quarts  at  a  feed¬ 
ing  or  four  in  24  hours  of  ueAv  milk  can 
be  continued  for  one  Aveek.  When  it  is 
six  Aveeks  old  it  Avill  take  six  quarts  or 
more  a  day. 

In  tAvo  or  three  Aveeks  Ji  calf  Avill  begin 
to  eat  grain  if  .some  is  placed  in  his 
month  after  drinking.  If  his  grain  is 
mixed  with  some  silage  or  hou.se  peelings 
he  Avill  learn  to  eat  it  more  readily  and 
can  he  given  all  he  can  clean  up  of  grain 
at  a  feeding.  The  best  grain  mixture  for 
gi'OAving  calves  is  equal  parts  of  bran, 
hominy,  ground  oats  and  oil  meal.  When 
the  calf  is  six  mouths  old,  he  should  be 
weaned  from  his  milk  and  be  drinking 
pure  Avater.  At  three  months  begin  to 
dilute  the  new  milk  Avith  a  little  Avater, 
gradually  AA'orking  np  to  no  milk  at  .six. 
A  skim-milk  calf  can  never  be  so  thrifty 


need  tlie  money,  that  i.s  Avliy  I  :im  .ask¬ 
ing  your  advice  and  Avould  like  tn  ri‘:i- 
lize  a.s  much  as  I  could  out  of  them. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  m. 

Some  one  has  gh’eu  you  the  Avroiig 
infoi-mation.  The  Government  .  -Avili 
not  provide  you  Avith  pigs  ami  feeil 
free.  We  have  a  number  of  readers 
who  think  they  can  obtain  livestock 
free  from  some  Government  depart¬ 
ment,  but  they  will  be  disappointed. 
Some  of  the  so-called  associations 
Avhich  pretend  to  sell  livestock  “on 
shares”  are  responsible  for  these 
stories.  Y'ou  Avill  haA'e  to  buy  the  pigs 
your.self.  Send  to  the  New  Jersey  F.x- 
periment  Station  at  Ncaa'  BrunsAviek 
for  a  bulletin  on  “The  Swine  Industry 
of  Noaa'  Jersey.” 

Dogs  and  Sheep 

In  regard  to  the  clog  nuisance  men¬ 
tioned  on  page  878  I  aa-ouIcI  advise  the 
people  Avho  are  ‘bothered  to  do  :is  Ave  do  in 
Virginia ;  use  shotguns.  I  do  not  know 
Avhat  the  New  York  hnv  is.  hut  here  we 
can  kill  any  dog  that  comes  on  our  hind 
Avithout  his  master,  and  there  is  no  re¬ 
dress.  This  law  is  generally  carried  out. 
If  such  a  .system  Avere  followed  there 
Avould  be  less  claims  for  dead  sheep  in 
Noav  Y'ork.  I  Avould  say  to  tho.se  aaIio 
take  .such  A’i.sitor.s  into  their  homes  that 
they  should  consider  the  loss  of  life  and 
the  destruction  of  property  caused  by 
such  animals.  M.  A.  K. 

Virginia. 

li.  N.-y.— Tlie  New  York  laAV  i.s  dif¬ 
ferent.  Here  a  dog  may  he  killed  Avheu 
actuiUly  found  killing  or  worrying  stock, 
but  he  cannot  legally  be  killed  .simply 
for  being  at  hirge  unless  he  has  been 
complained  of. 

National  Dairy  Show 

’riie  National  Dairy  Show  will  he  held 
this  year  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  Oct.  l<lTb- 
All  Avho  can  should  attend  this  exposition 
of  everything  connected  Avith  dairy  inter¬ 
ests  and  Avork. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given; 

It  is  hel(T  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  Tlie 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  <!over  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  <'urrent 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  tlie  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  tliese  birds 
will  lx*  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  .vcar. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
Aug.  14,  1918: 

BARRED  ROCKS  Week  Total 


^lerritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  43  1344, 

lla  ry  H.  Ober.  N.  J .  11  103.5 

Richard  Allen,  Mass .  39  IcTfi 

.lules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . . .  29  161.5 

Tom  J.  Adamson,  Canada .  39  1.568 

Fairfields  Poultry  Farms,  N.  11 .  35  1288 

Norfolk  Specialtv  Farm.  Ontario .  22  1016 

Rodman  Schaff.  N.  H . 27  1208 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y .  39  14.52 

John  C.  Philips,  Mass .  38  1263 

.loseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y .  37  1421 

Ingleside  Farm.  N.  Y .  38  1.530 

Agricultural  College.  Oregon .  39  1355 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Albert  T.  Eenzen,  Mass .  24  U97 

llolliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Slass....  30  1099 

8.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  39  1274 

Manomet  Farm,  M.ass .  35  1048 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn .  33  945 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm. Conn .  25  1279 

Obed  y.  Knight.  R.  1 .  36  1728 

Brayman  Farm.  N.  11 .  40  1524 

Beulali  Farm,  Ontario .  29  1310 

Vine  Hill  F:irm,  Mass .  20  786 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  5' .  45  1474 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard.  Pa . 33  1121 

F  \V.  Harris,  N.  Y .  31  1479 

I, aurcl  Hill  Fa  m.  R.  1  .  36  1453 

J.  Frank  Duoois.  Mass .  22  1350 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Fred  Rockwood.  N.  H .  31  1141 

Cook  &  Porter.  .Mass .  45  1442 

J.  J.  Dansro.  Vt .  1  4  939 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn.:Mass.... .  29  11.50 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  tlonn .  29  1(69 

H.  K.  Sullivan,  Conn . . .  45  1224 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Conyers  Farm.  Conn .  28  835 

Clias.  H.  Liine,  Mass .  .36  1313 

Flintstone  Farm,  Mass .  14  976 

Homer  P.  Demiog,  Conn .  27  1039 

Charles  O.  Polhemiis,  N.  Y .  35  1171 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm.  Conn .  41  1345 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  15  1170 

Natick  Farm,  R.  1 .  24  799 

Pinecrest  Orch.ards,  Mass .  32  14.55 

Richard  Allen,  Mass .  4i  1616 

A.  W.  Rumery.  N.  H . 47  1292 

Archie  R.  Colburn.  N.  H .  24  1046 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  R.  1 .  3I  1323 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.  H .  21  1275 

W.  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  46  1213 

Jacob  10.  .lansen.  Conn .  34  1268 

Ktjou  Poultry  Farm,  N.J.... .  17  1135 

BUTTERCUPS  j 

Uiddenhurst  Buttercup  Yds.,  N.  y .  34  1031 

OREGONS 

Agrlcultunil  College,  Corvallis,Ore. .. .  58  1819 

ORLOFFS 

W.  U.  Bassett,  Cheshire.  Conn .  23  1195 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

Harry  I’a.xton,  N.  5’. .  26  1111 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

K.  IJ.  Bird.  Conn .  41  1331 

Bl  lie  Andalii.sian  Club  of  America.  N.  Y.  21  1087 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  45  1360 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  .55  KiOO 

J.  O.  LeFevre.  N.  Y .  48  1(>45 

Hermon  15.  Wliite.  N  J .  47  1261 

Wm.  L.  (iilberl  Homc.Co.in .  19  921 

Francis  F.  I,lncoln,  Conn .  46  1379 

P.  G  I’latt,  Pa .  48  1220 

<4reeiii'  le  Farms.  N.  Y .  46  14.58 

Dautrich  Bros., Comm . . .  51  1405 

B.  S.  1511s,  N.  J .  .36  1476 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  53  1654 

Will  Barron,  Kngland .  42  1.378 

Tom  Barron.  England .  39  1441 

Miss  N.  11.  Bell,  England .  39  1497 

Bushki  II  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  27  1245 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y .  .50  1515 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md .  15  1252 

Bayville  Farms,  N.  J .  6  1334 

Margareta  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  '  13  1229 

Lovell  Gordon,  N.  Y.....^ .  43  1240 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa .  52  1420 

W.  E.  Atkinson.  Conn .  46  1479 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards.  Conn .  28  1338 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  43  1479 

Clifford  1.  Stoddard,  Conn .  39  1369 

George  Phillips.  Conn .  ..  39  1472 

J.  F.  Crowley,  Mass .  38  1143 

M.  T.  Lindsay.  N.  Y .  45  1345 

H .  E.  Gates,  Conn .  47  1270 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa .  47  11)08 

Royal  Farms.  Inc.,  Conn .  :S.S  1190 

Jas.  F.  Harrington,  N.  J .  48  1223 

W.  E.  Robiu.son.  Ill .  :j.5  1292 

Windsweep  Farm,  Conn  .  30  12,58 

Prescott’s  Poultry  Place.  Conn .  27  1140 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J .  36  1118 

M.  J.  Quackenbusli.  N.  J .  33  1446 

Fredonia  Farm,  Conn .  46  11;!0 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo .  44  1291 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn .  36  1299 

Frances  H.  Mersereau,  Conn .  27  1117 

Lakewood  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  38  1388 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J .  37  1363 

Total .  3496  129736 


Turke>  With  Black  Head 

r.-in  you  tell  me  wliat  is  tlie  trouble 
with  my  white  turkeys?  I  had  a  fine 
fioelc  and  when  they  wm-e  about  si.x 
weeks  old  they  began  dyins  one  after  an¬ 
other  until  [  only  have  three  left.  I 
oiiened  oin*  of  them  and  found  it  had  a 
diseased  liver,  ('an  yon  give  ire  any  in¬ 
formal  ion  as  to  what  this  trouble  might 
be  V  M.  E.  J. 

New  York. 

Tlie  trouble  with  your  young  turkeys  is 
doubth'ss  the  eommon  one  known  as 
blaek-heiul.  This  is  an  infectious  disease 
affecting  tlie  liver  and  a  portion  of  the 
intestines,  but  gets  its  name  from  the 
dark  discoloration  of  the  head  which  pre¬ 
cedes  death.  The  germs  of  the  disease 
are  picked  up  with  the  food  or  drink  and 
are  so  widesprcnid  in  turkey  raising  locali¬ 
ties  as  to  make  it  practically  impo.ssible 
to  avoid  them.  Exhaustive  studies  of  this 
disease  have  been  made  by  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  notably  the  Rhode  Island  station, 
but  BO  practical  method  of  prevention  or 
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means  of  cure  has  yet  been  discovered. 
There  are  hut  few  flocks  that  do  not  suf¬ 
fer  some  losses  from  this  trouble  and 
very  many  are  completely  wiped  out  so 
that  turkey  raising  has  to  be  abandoned. 
Some  localities  suffer  more  severely  in 
this  respect  than  others,  but  turkey  rais¬ 
ing  in  the  Eastern  States  has  in  late 
years  become  a  very  uncertain  proposi¬ 
tion  because  of  the  ravages  of  this  dis- 

<^fise.  M.  B.  D. 


21 

18 


15GGS. 


Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb . . 

Fair  to  Good . 

Fowls . 

@ 

® 

@ 

50 

45 

35 

26 

Spring  Ducks . 

® 

37 

equabs,  doz...; . 

@ 

8  00 

BEANS. 

Business  is  very  dull,  and  jirices  about 
file  same  as  reported  for  some  time. 
Dealers  having  stock  running  medium  or 
below  in  ynality  are  anxious  to  sell,  as 
the  season  for  old  beans  is  getting  quite 
late. 

Marrow,  100  Iba . 1125  @12  50 

Pea . 10  50  @1175 

California,  small  white, . 12  00  @12  25 

Bed  Kidney . 1125  @12  50 

Wblte  Kidney . 12  75  @14  00 

Lima,  CHllfornia .  . 13  00  @13  75 

FRUITS. 

Apple  arrivals  are  hirge,  hut  market 
strong  1)11  all  high  qualities,  and  in  .some 
cas('s  .'j:l  to  .'jil.oO  higher.  I’ears  are  in 
large  supply  and  medium  grades  espe¬ 
cially  of  Bartlett  slightly  lower.  The 
best  t'lapp's  Eavorite  and  Scckel  are 
liighcr.  Beaches  very  tirm  on  all  .stock 
showing  high  quality.  Many  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  are  (piite  inferior  and  some  dam¬ 
aged  by  hot  weather  and  delay  on  the 
road.  A  few  Eastern  grapes  are  arriving, 
but  _  mainly  of  inferior  (luajity.  Cali¬ 
fornia  grapes  of  the  .small  seedless  va¬ 
riety  are  nu'etiug  a  fairly  good  trade  from 
buyers  in  that  line.  Watermelons  higher 
on  the  better  qualities.  Eastern  plums 
selling  well,  and  in  some  cases  at  im- 
proved  prices. 

Appics-Oldenburg.  bbl .  4  (I'l  @7  00 

Gravenstein  .  4  iji)  %  i; /"j 

Astrachan.  bbl .  4  no  @  5  ou 

Common,  bbl .  2  60  @  3  50 

Windfalls,  bu .  .50  @  100 

Fears.  Le  Conte,  bbl .  1  00  @  4  00 

Kieffer,  bbl .  1  oo  @  3  00 

Clapi).  bbl .  7  00  @  9  50 

Fiemish  Beauty,  bbl .  4  00  @  5  .50 

Bartlett,  bbl .  6  00  @  8  00 

Seckel.  bb) .  .  7  00  @10  00 

Raspberries,  red.  pint .  10  @  15 

Huckleberries,  qt .  12  @  20 

Watermelons  100 . 3.5  00  @75  00 

Musknielons,  bu .  1  oO  @3.50 

Reaches,  24  qt.  crate .  1  .50  @  3  25 

16-qt.  bkt .  40  («i  1  25 

Bu.  bkt .  1  5(1  @  3  00 

Black  Merries,  qt .  20  @  25 

Flams.  81b.  bkt .  25  @  .50 

Grapes,  41b.  bkt .  12  @  14 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  receipts  are  large,  but  demand 
good  and  market  firm  on  desirable  grades. 
Sweet  corn  in  rather  light  supply,  as  the 
heat  and  drought  have  hurried  early  and 
medium  early  plantings  to  maturity,  and 


the  late  kinds  are  not  quite  I’eady.  Cab¬ 
bage  and  cucumbers  are  lower.  Tomatoes 
selling  well. 


Profiucts,  Prices  arxj  TraiJe  ~[] 


NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  22,  1918. 

MILK. 

Now  York  wholesale  price  for  August 
in  the  150-mile  zone  is  .‘?2.70  per  100  lbs. 
for  o  per  cent  milk,  and  .$2.90  for  Seiitem- 
ber.  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  to  be  added  for 
each  tenth  of  one  per  cent  increase  in 
bntterfat.  The  retail  price  for  Grade  .1 
bottb'd.  delivered.  IGc ;  Grade  B.  14c. 
Grade  B  from  stores,  1.3e,  and  loose,  10c. 

BUTTER 

RecM'ipts  have  been  a  little  lighter  .and 
the  jirices  ^4  to  l^c  higher  ou  most 
grades. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  46;^@  47 

Good  to  Choice  .  44  @  46 

liOwer  Griules .  40  @  43 

Dairy,  best . '. .  4,5  @  451.^ 

Coiiiiiion  to  Good .  38  @  44' 

City  made .  34  @  3313 

Faeklng  Stock .  33  @  36' 

Process  .  33  @  42 

CHEESE 

M  isconsin  markets  are  very  firm,  and 
have  made  anothi'r  slight  advance.  Piiisi- 
ness  at  New  York  is  a  little  better,  sales 
being  reported  i^c  above  last  week. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  26^4 «)  261^ 

Good  to  choice .  25  @  25.54 

Lower  grades . 21  @  24"^* 

Skims,  best.  ...  .  20  @ 

Fair  to  good  . . 12  @ 


Potatoes — I,.  I  .  bbl . 

_  4  50 

® 

4  75 

Jersey,  bbl.  . 

.  4  00 

@ 

4  00 

Swv-dt  Potatoes,  bbl . 

@ 

7  00 

Beets,  b  1 . . 

@ 

3  00 

Carrots,  bbl . 

@ 

3  00 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

@ 

1  50 

liettuce.  lialf-bbl.  basket... 

.  50 

@ 

1  50 

Onions,  bu . 

@ 

3  00 

Poppers,  bbl . 

© 

2  00 

String  Beans  bu . 

® 

3  00 

Squash,  bu . 

50 

Peas,  bu . ; . 

@ 

2  75 

IJina.  Beans  bu  . 

@ 

3  25 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

@ 

3  00 

Kgg  I’lants.  bu . 

@ 

1  25 

Tomatoes,  nearby,  bu . . 

@ 

1  25 

Cucumbers,  nearby,  bu, _ 

.  1  00 

@ 

2  50 

Spinach,  bu . 

® 

50 

CHAIN. 

Following  are  the  revised  government 
prices  ou  No.  2  red  wheat  in  the  markets 
named :  New  Y'ork,  .$2.37%  ;  Chicago. 
$2.23 ;  St.  Bonis,  $2.21 ;  Kansas  City, 
.’>213  ;  Baltimore,  ,$2.35%.  Corn,  No.  3, 
yellow,  New  York,  $1,9.3%  ;  (Chicago, 
.$1.81,  Oats,  No.  2.  white,  New  York, 
S11/2C;  Chicago,  ('2%c:  T’eoria,  TlVtC. 
Rye,  (^hicago,  $1.73;  Toledo,  .$1.60;  Min¬ 
neapolis.  .81.74;  New  Y^'ork,  .$1.78;  Duluth. 
$1.71;  Milwaukee,  $1.73.  The  stocks  of 
new  rye  reported  at  this  date  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cities  total  725,000  hu.  :  New 
York.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Buffalo,  fl^oledo,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Duluth,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  Citjg  Tndianaiiolis,  Omaha.  Chi- 
eago  leads  all  others  in  holding  with 
539.000. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed . 

Straw,  Rye, . 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

. 31  00  ®.52  00 

. 28  00  @.50  00 

. 25  00  @  27  00 

. 20  00  @28  00 

. 17  00  @19  00 


Nearby  white  continue  to  advance, 
sales  at  3c  above  last  week's  top  figures 
being  reported.  The  general  run  of  gath¬ 
ered  stock  continues  very  irregular  in 
quality,  as  most  of  this  was  produced  and 
gathered  during  the  recent  extreme'  heat. 

White,  nearby,  cliolce  to  fancy .  65  @  67 

Medium  to  Rood . 54  @  oo 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  62  @  55 

Common  to  good .  40  @  ,50 

Gathered,  best,  white.... .  57  @  60 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  45  ®  .50 

Lower  grades .  30  ®  36 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  8  75  @18  .50 

Bulls  . 7  00  @10  .50 

Cows  . 4  50  @10  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 15  00  @1950 

Culls .  9  00  @12  00 

Hoes . 19  00  @20.50 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 7  oo  @12  50 

Lambs  . 15  oo  @19  00 

I.IVE  POULTRY. 

Receipts  are  larger,  but  demand  fairly 
good,  so  that  prici's  are  running  about  as 
last  reported,  with  slight  additions  on 
fancy  guaidcs.  Fowls.  34  to  36c;  broilers, 
34  to  37c :  roosters,  24c ;  turkeys,  2.S  to 
3()c;  geese,  20c;  pigeons,  pair,  40  to 
50c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  arc  not  the  highest  or  tlie  low¬ 
est  prices  noted  here,  but  represent  maid- 
nets  of  good  quality  and  the  buying 
opportunities  of  at  least  half  of  New 
York's  population :  Butter,  best  prints, 
52  to  53c ;  tub,  choice,  50  to  52c ;  Medium 
to  good,  45  to  48c ;  cheese,  32  to  35c. 
Eggs,  best  nearby,  65  to  7()c;  gathered, 
good  to  choice.  35  to  60c.  Potatoes,  lb., 
2%  to  4c.  Peaches,  qt.,  25  to  30c. 
Hweet  corn,  doz.,  40  to  GOc.  Lettuce, 
head,  5  to  10c.  Cabbage,  head,  10  to 
12c.  Blackbi'rries,  <it.,  25  to  30c.  Miisk- 
mi'lons.  each,  5  to  1.5c.  Fowls,  33  to  3Sc ; 
chickens.  50  to  55c.  Smoked  ham,  33  to 
3Sc ;  beef  tongue.  35  to  3.Sc ;  lamb  chops, 
40  to  45c;  I’oasting  beef,  35  to  42c ;  bacon, 
45  to  50c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Fancy  prints,  54  to  55c;  fair  to  good, 
48  to  51c  ;  tub  creamery,  best,  40  to  50c ; 
common  to  good,  43  to  48c. 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  fancy,  doz.,  52  to  53c ;  gath¬ 
ered,  good  to  choice,  44  to  47c;  lower 
grades,  35  to  42c. 

LIVE  POULTRY, 

Fowls,  36  to  37%c ;  chickens,  .35  to 
.38c ;  ducks,  30  to  33c ;  pigeons,  pair,  30 
to  35c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  .33  to  36o ;  chickem!!,  39  to  41c ; 
Soring  ducks,  36  to  37c;  siiuabs,  doz., 
$6  to  $8.25 ;  roosters,  28c. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $7.50;  bn.  bkt., 
$1  to  $2  ;  peaches,  6-bkt.  crate,  $1.50  to 
$.'> ;  grapes,  3-lb.  bkt..  15  to  18c;  musk- 
melons,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.,50.  ■ 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  No.  1.  bbl..  $3.50  to  $4.50; 
No.  2,  $1.75  to  $2.50;  %-bu.  bkt.,  40  to 
85c ;  sweet  potatoes,  new,  bbl.,  $4  to  $8 ; 
peas,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50 ;  onions,  bu.,  $1.10 
to  $1.25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Ilay,  No.  1.  Timothy,  $27.50  to  $28; 
No.  2,  $2(5  to  $26.50 ;  No.  3,  $21  to  $22 ; 
clover  mixed,  $19  to  $25 ;  straw,  rye, 
$15.50  to  $17 ;  oat  and  wheat,  $12  to  $13. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers.  $14  to  $18;  bulls,  $8  to  $11; 
cows,  $9  to  $11.50;  calve.s,  $1()..“)()  to 
$19.50;  sheep,  $11  to  $13;  lambs,  $19  to 
$19.50;  hogs,  .$22  to  $22.50. 


PBODUCTS^POUIIRY 


More. 

m  £GGS  !  . 

/Chicks  ! 

Teed  YOUR  poultry 

Maurer'S  'Kwality 
Meax  Scrar 

Used  at  New  Jers^  L^in^  Contest 

Farmer's  Almanac 
I*  i  Samples  of 

Productsi 


I  Generoui 
(.“KWALITY” 

WRITE  TO-OAV. 


limFlAURER  MANUFAiJlIRlNG  CO^ 
^  .Dept.  365, 
Ai-.NeWARK,  V 

II  1^^  '  ' 


DOGS 


AiredaleTerriers 

Booking  orders  for  imppios  sired  b.v  a  groat  son 
of  Cli.  Al)l>e.v  King  Nol)t)ler,  out  of  a  hitch  h.v 
Ch.  Hex  I’ersaultiim.  This  is  a  great  litter  and 
represents  the  best  in  Airedale  bloodlines.  Prices 
and  particulars  on  request. 

R.  M.  CRAIG,  Glen  Spey,  Soil.  Co.,  New  York 
Airedales  anid  Collies  oTaTi 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  lirood  matrons.  Large  in- 
struetive  list,  ,5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

FOXHOUND  PUPS-Walker  Strain.  FIELD,  Somers.  Conn. 

Collie  Pups 


The  intelliircnt  kind.  Also  Guinea  I'igs. 

Grove  City,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


Ferris  Whitcleghorns 

A  real  lieavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  years,  rec¬ 
ords  from  2U0  to  264  eggs.  Get  our  prices  ou  pullets 
and  yearling  hens,  breeding  lu.alos,  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  day-old  cliicks.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee 
results.  Catalog  gives  prices;  describes  stock,  tells  all 
about  our  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  this  etrain.  Send  for  your  copy  now— it  is 
free.  qeorgE  B.  FERRIS,  93S  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


sooPuiicts^ApTK'^r;; 

Sired  by  Barron  cockerels  from  260  to  272-6gg  bens; 

gfig  each.  No  reduction  on  large  orders. 
COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  -  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

500  May  Pullets  |:  I* ^hViin 

bred  from  heavy-laying  YEARLING  HENS.  $1.40  ea<di. 
Some  very  choice  Early  April  Cockerels,  $3.50 
eacii.  Immediate  shipments  only  at  tliese  prices. 

Justa  Foultry  Farm,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

Free  Range  Utility  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

puilets,  liens,  cockerels,  bred  riglit  by  specialists  on 
tl'.o  largest  poultry  farm  in  the  State. 

SUNNY  CREST  POULTRY  FARM.  East  Aurora.  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T  »  T  ^  O  Sliver,  White,  and  Colninblnu 
I  I— I  I  I  1C  ^  WynndutteM,  liar  red  Itoidte 
Vri  1  A  VxAVg,/  80  cciite  each;  *48  per  lOO. 

Mumnioth  Pekin  fliiAlrc 
Giant  Kouen  UUGRo 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Tl-egj?  stock,  4  .ve.'irling  hens  nnd  1  cockerel,  $15;  cock¬ 
erels,  $5.  No  piilleta.  E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Craryvllle,  W.  Y. 

While  Leghorn  Pnllels 

hatches,  83.35 ;  Early  May,  81.80.  No  discount. 
MOHKGAN  FAltM,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

enn  0  P  U/  I  YElltr.I.XO  HENU.  Good  breeding 

uUU  0.  U.  n,  LegnOrn  stock,  selected  late  monlters. 
ITices  ou  application.  A.  It.  Hull,  W ulllngford.  Conn. 

Wanied-White  Leghorn  Pullets 

VALOIS,  317  31st  SL.  Woodcliff,  N.  J. 

For  next  season — Llijlit  Itruhmss  nnd  White  Lear- 
horiig.  FOKSIST  F  A  £/ M,  Kockaway,  K.  J. 


ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM 
R  34.,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


rUIfTC  SILVER  WHITE  and  COLUMBIAN 
LnllrhiJ  WYANDOTTES,  BARRED  ROCKS 
22c.  each;  *20  per  100.  Pekin  and  Rouen  Ducks. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  34.  Plioenixville,  Pa. 


April  Hatched  S.C.  Black  Minorcas 

Pullets.  Also  yearling  hens.  S.  C.  MILLER,  Oxford.  N.  J. 

Cockerels  FromTrap-Nested  Hens 

same  breeding  as  Pen  79,  8torrs  contest. 

W.  E.  ATKINSON,  -  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Wild  Mallard  Ducks  For  Sale  R.F2'3.V^iHirTh,N.T. 
For  Sale-Ruffus  Red  Belgian  Hares 

two  (2)  to  five  (Ti)  mniithsold  for  $1  1.0  $1.50  :ii)iec.e. 
Mrs.  AVM.  SeUWENZ,  Stevousville,  N.  Y. 


BE  THRIFTY 

Feed  Your  Stock  and  Poultry 


^  Naco  Brand  Qualify  Stock  and  Poultry  Feeds 


UNLESS  the  quality  and  digestibility  of  your  Stock  and  Poultry 
Feeds  are  of  the  highest — you  need  not  expect  economical  results. 
NACO  BRAND  FEEDS  are  made"only  fromthc  best  quality  products 
and  are  easily  digested.  Low  priced  feeds  of  poor  quality  cause 
sickness  and  loss  by  death.  When  buying  feed — buy  quality  first. 

Send  today  for  your  copy  of  our  pamphlet  just  out — it  contains  valuable 
information  on  the  uses  of  NACO  Brand  Calf  Meal,  Pig  Meal,  Dairy 
Feed,  Digester  Tankage,  Dried  Buttermilk,  Medicated  Salt,  Egg 
Mash,  Meat  Scraps,  Milk  Mash,  etc. 

A  full  line  of  Fertilizers,  Insecticides  and  Farm  Chemicals 


NlTRATE/«^AGENaES 


Write  us  today  for  prices 
and  samples 


FEED 


DEPT.  85  Water  Street,  Dept.  F,  New  York  City 


1034 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Au"ust  ol,  I'.'is 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Will  you  inform  whether  the  I.  Hollis 
'I’ructor  CJo.’s  stock  is  all  right  or  not? 
'J  hey  are  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  h.  d.  n. 
West  Virginia. 

Wo  do  not  know  the  Hollis  tractor; 
never  heard  of  it;  but  we  do  know  that 
a  tractor  manufacturer  who  is  obliged  to 
finance  his  operations  by  .selling  stock  to 
farmers  has  very  little  prospect  for  suc¬ 
cess.  Remember  the  Ford  tractor  stock¬ 
selling  scheme  of  Minneapolis,  when  asked 
to  inve.st  in  unknown  tractor  stocks. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  can  do 
anything  for  us  in  this  case  of  insurance. 
W'e  hud  a  fine  hor.se  for  which  we  paid 
five  years  ago,  having  had  him  in¬ 
sured  with  three  others  in  an  insurance 
company  for  .“iSlOO.  Within  the  last  year 
he  became  a  orii>j>le,  the  cords  of  his  front 
legs  becoming  so  sore,  also  his  feet,  we 
had  to  have  him  killed  by  order  of  our 
veterinarian,  one  of  the  best  in  the  St.ate. 
He  said  the  horse  was  incurable,  and  if 
we  worked  him  be  woidd  have  to  complain 
to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  ATiimals.  Wo  informed  the 
insurance  company  and  kept  him  some 
three  weeks  before  we  lia'd  him  killed. 
Now  they  claim  we  are  not  entitled  to 
any  insurance  tm  him.  I  do  not  know 
why  W'e  should  have  paid  them  almost 
and  now  cannot  get  a  cent  because 
they  claim  it  is  not  agreed  by  the  rulo.s 
<ir  the  policy,  and  still  they  have  the  nerve 
t<»  ask  u.s  to  continue  paying  on  the  pre¬ 
mium.  WTmt  assurance  have  we  that  w'c 
will  ever  get  .‘inything  out  of  it?  Can 
you  do  something  for  vis?  C.  u.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  wording  of  the  policy  is  so  in¬ 
definite  as  to  just  what  protection  is  given 
the  owner  of  the  animal  that  he  might 
well  have  concluded  that  the  insurance 
covered  loss  of  animal  under  those  coiidi- 
tion.s  and  circumstances.  The  I'armer.s’ 
and  Bi-eeders'  I-lve  Stock  Insurance  Co., 
AVilliamsport,  Pa.,  in  which  company  the 
policy  is  writteu.  w’lites  us  as  follows: 

This  is  not  ,a  health  insuiiiucc  com¬ 
pany.  It  indemnifies  against  property 
loss  by  death  and  death  only,  but  doi>« 
not  insure  against  decline  in  health  or 
depreciation  in  value  from  that  or  any 
other  cause,  and  doe.s  m>t  collect  auy  Tate 
whatever  for  that  kiud  or  clas.s  of  in- 
■surance.  lates  are  low,  and  fixed 

only  to  meet  actual  proi)erty  loss  hy 
dentil  wdiile  animals  are  possessed  of  some 
pecuniary  value,  as  you  Avill  note  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  condition  No.  4,  which  provides 
for  liability  not  exceeding  three-fourths 
of  the  actual  cash  or  market  value  at  time 
of  death.  In  this  case  there  was  no 
property  or  money  value  at  time  horse 
was  put  to  death,  and  condition  No.  H 
also  contains  the  agi’oement  tliat  the 
company  must  he  notified  at  once  and 
voterliiary  procured  W'heu  hor.se  goes 
wrong,  and  failure  to  forward  such  notice 
for  24  hours  will  invalidate  auy  claim. 
Condition  No.  1  of  the  insurance  contract 
provide.s  for  non-liability  when  animals 
are  killed  or  di^stroyed  by  order  of  any 
person  or  society  acting  in  any  capacity 
whatever,  same  being  an  excepted  risk 
and  one  for  whicli  no  premium  rate  is 
charged.  k.  f.  pkan. 

No  doubt  the  comiiauy  is  entirely 
within  its  rights  in  the  above  contentions; 
and  it  behooves  farmer.s  taking  out  in¬ 
surance  on  live  stock  to  Icaru  definitely 
in  advance  just  what  protection  they  are 
getting  for  their  money.  Don’t  take  the 
word  of  the  insurance  agent  either,  hut 
have  a  clear  understanding  in  writing 
o\  or  the  signature  of  the  company  issuing 
flu-  policy. 


1  know  nothing  about  the  “Woman’s 
National  League,”  Wasliiiigton.  D.  C., 
nor  the  magazine  they  are  about  to 
launeh,  but  it  is  evidently  arranged  to  be 
misleading.  “The  executive  office”  w'ill  he 
coustruisl  b.v  iiuiiiy  ignorant  Avomen  to 
mean  the  National  lOxocuthe  Office  of 
the  U.  S.  Government,  csiiecially  as  the 
beautiful  view  of  the  future  “Clubhouse” 
ineludes  the  IT.  S.  Capitol,  and  Auirious 
F.  S.  buildings.  Resides,  this  “Founder” 
idea  will  appeal  to  many  Avomen  wliosc 
ambition  is  to  belong  to  some  woman’s 
club,  and  the  idea  of  their  being  a 
“founder  and  president”  and  having  them¬ 
selves  so  advertLsed  in  a  National  maga¬ 
zine  will  be  an  iudnceineiit  for  many  of 
them  to  sujtply  the  .$1  for  the  first  four 
names.  No  address  is  given  for  the  execu¬ 
tive  office,  ami  no  .nldres.s  of  any  of  the 
“staff,”  which  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  ad¬ 
vertise  fraudulent  intentions,  as  the  place 
of  printiug  n  magazine  is  not  usually  a 
secret.  Knowing  the  widespread  influence 
of  Tuk  R.  N.-Y..  I  am  asking  you  to  look 
up  this  wonderful  new  magazine  and  pub- 
Hsh  the  facts  in  your  useful  columu. 

Fennsylvania.  mhs.  f.  s.  m. 

We  have  previously  referred  to  the 
similarity  of  this  Woman’s  National 
V.e.ague  scheme  to  that  comlncted  hy  F.  G. 
•^iewis  some  years  .ago  under  the  name 


American  Woman’.s  League.  The  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  present  enterprise  (  ?)  seems 
to  1)0  A.  V.  Hitchcock,  and  the  incorpo¬ 
rated  name  under  which  be  operates  is 
Woman’s  National  INIagazine,  Inc.,  400-2 
Sixth  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  DV  C.  Mr. 
Hitchcock  is  reported  to  have  been  editor 
of  Cosmos  Magazine  and  previously  to 
that  Avas  connected  Avith  the  Eastern  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Washington  1‘ress  Bureau, 
etc.,  none  of  wliich  proved  successful. 
The  proposed  magazine  has  not  yet  ap¬ 
peared  and  in  view  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  saA'e  paper  by  limiting  the 
size  and  number  of  papers  of  legitimate 
c.stiiblished  ijublicatious,  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  the  Federal  Trade  Board  Avill 
alloAv  a  new  A'enturo  of  this  questionable 
character  to  secure  paper  at  this  time  or 
in  the  near  future.  At  any  rate,  none  of 
the  alluring  features  of  the  Woman’.s 
National  liOaguo  deserve  serious  consider¬ 
ation — I^ewis  promised  members  of  the 
American  Woman’s  Tjoaguc  all  that  Hitch¬ 
cock  is  promising — and  more.  Hitch¬ 
cock’s  promises  cau  no  more  he  realized 
than  those  of  Lcaa'Is, 

I  have  been  reading  the  ruhliaher’.s 
Desk,  and  am  very  much  interested  in  it. 
I  Avould  like  a  little  information.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  the  Woman's 
Exchange,  40  E.  State  Street.  Trenton, 
N.  ,T.,  Mrs.  E.  .T.  llowel,  general  inana- 
gei'V  August,  1017.  I  sent  her  twm 
haiul-painted  i)ictures,  one  sofa  pillow 
cover  and  one  holster  cover.  Slie  acknoAA’l- 

edged  the  receipt  of  them,  and  .said  the 

j)riee  Avas  very  reasonable,  felt  .sure  .she 

could  sell  them,  but  Avould  return  if  she 

did  not.  Have  written  to  her  several 
times  asking  her  to  return  them,  hut  I  do 
not  hear  from  her.  If  you  cau  help  me 
in  any  Avay  to  get  my  paintings  or  the 
l)a.v  for  them  I  would  appreciate  it  very 
inuch.  The  price  Avas  .^27.  M.  A.  G. 

North  Carolina. 


After  considerable  prodding  Mrs. 
llowel  has  returned  all  except  one  ar¬ 
ticle.  This  .she  promised  to  return  on  a 
certain  date,  but  it  has  not  yet  reached 
the  subscriber.  It  ha.s  been  held  one 
year.  There  are  exchanges  that  are  very 
heljjful  in  disposing  of  hand  work,  but  it 
is  well  to  do  a  little  investigating  before 
sending  goods  to  them.  With  an  ex¬ 
perience  such  as  this  wc  coul.'l  not  en¬ 
courage  dealing  with  the  Woman’s  Ex¬ 
change  at  Treutou,  N.  J. 

i\ly  father  is  .a  siihscriher  to  Thk  R. 
N.-Y..  and  as  it  is  all  in  the  same  family. 
1  f<‘el  as  though  I  had  the  privilege  of 
your  I’ublisher’s  Desk.  I  am  enclosing 
a  list  of  damage  claims  against  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Express  Co.  that  I  Avish  you  would 
collect  for  me,  or  at  least  huri  y  them  up, 
for  at  the  present  prices  of  feed  I  ne»'d 
the  money.  l’.  B.  M. 

Michigan. 

The  list  of  claims  in  this  letter  com¬ 
prises  claims  on  0  difi'eront  shipments 
stretching  over  a  pei-iod  from  October  4, 
1017,  to  August  S,  1018.  No  express  re¬ 
ceipts  accompanic'd  the  letter,  and  no 
correspondence  from  (he  cxiu’oss  company 
shoAviug  the  file  number.  We  are  reeeh’- 
iug  a  great  nmuy  letters  of  this  kind  from 
shippers,  asking  us  for  help  in  securing 
adjustment  of  .such  claiims.  This  is  to 
advise  shippers  that  Ave  are  “db.solutely 
helpless  to  do  anything  for  them  on  claims 
that  have  already  been  entered,  unless 
they  can  send  us  the  file  numbers  on  the 
claims,  or  send  us  copies  of  the  express 
receipts  for  the  individual  shipments.  In 
the  latter  case  it  would  be  necessary  to 
cuter  ncA\'  claims,  and  then  we  could  fol¬ 
low  them  up  intelligently  and  persist¬ 
ently.  "We  AA'ant  to  make  it  clear  to  all 
shippers  that  Ave  cuTinot  help  them  with 
claims  that  are  already  entered  unless  Ave 
have  the  express  company  file  uumhor.s, 
and  in  order  to  enter  neAv  claims  Ave  must 
have  the  express  receipts. 


Find  post  office  money  order  enclosed 
for  $.5  to  pay  you  for  collecting  my  d.-im- 
age  claim  Avith  the  railroad.  If  you  do 
not  have  auy  charge  you  can  put  same 
on  i)aid  in  sidvance  subscriiition  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  This  claim  I  had  tried  to  col¬ 
lect  .since  Detober,  101(1.  T  know  I  Avouhl 
nevc'v  Lave  receiA'od  anything  from  them 
if  I  had  not  put  it  in  your  bauds. 

Delaware.  E,  J.  C. 

We  appi-eciate  the  generous  spirit  of 
the  Delaware  subscriber.  We  Avould  not 
undertake  this  line  of  Avork  for  money  or 
pecuniary  gain  to  ourselves.  It  is  a  serv¬ 
ice  Ave  gladly  perform  for  farmers,  and 
we  prefei'  to  keep  the  service  entirely 
gratuitous.  Tl'Le  ^5  enclosed  is  applied  to 
E.  J.  C.’b  subscriptiou  account. 


Country-wide  Produce  Conditions 

The  general  supply  of  produce  appears 
lighter  than  it  was  last  year,  about  20 
per  cent  less,  judging  by  records  of  c.arlot 
shipments.  A  great  deal  of  this  stuff  is 
not  loaded  in  cars,  but  the  light  supply 
of  home-grown  truck,  as  well  as  of  the 
supj)ly  from  distant  sections,  is  suggested 
by  tile  commonly  reported  scarcity  of 
produci*  jicddlers  this  year.  In  some 
lines  it  is  rejiorted  consumers  actually 
find  difficulty  in  getting  desirable  supplies 
even  at  the  higher  prices  ruling  this  year. 
Not  onlj'  is  the  supply  moderate,  but  de¬ 
mand  has  been  greater-  in  some  sectioms 
Avherc  the  pre.scnce  of  army  camps  or  of 
highly  paid  Avorkers  on  war  supplies  Inns 
caiKsed  unusually  acth-e  buying.  In  other 
sections  Avbere  money  i.s  not  so  abundant, 
the  higher  prices  have  tended  to  reduce 
cousumiition,  especially  after  the  frequent 
sharp  advances  in  price.  Markets  like 
Now  York  have  been  quite  irregular  the 
past  mouth,  highest  of  all  markets  some 
Aveeks  and  perhaiis  the  lowest  on  the  list 
the  following  week. 

WILL  rOTATO  V^VLUES  HOLD? 

Potatoes  haA'O  held  up  in  price  remark¬ 
ably  Avell  this  season,  hut  seem  to  he  mov¬ 
ing  dowjiAvard  with  the  increased  sliip- 
meiits  from  the  groat  lakes  region.  Vol¬ 
ume  of  movement  should  gradually  iii- 
crease  throughout  September,  and  ’i)i-ice 
may  decline  if  the  croi>  approaclies  4(10,- 
000,()0041nishels  as  predicted.  Those  Avho 
had  early  potatoes  and  sold  them  early 
seem  to  have  taken  a  safer  course.  I’riccs 
have  eased  off  .“j!!  per  bbl.,  or  so,  iu  most 
Eastern  markets.  Southern  Avhite  stock 
rauges  .$4  to  $,7.7)0  per  hhl.  Eastern  stock 
sells  around  .$”►  ])er  100  lbs.,  and  Minne¬ 
sota  stock,  which  has  been  arriving  lil)- 
erally,  sells  at  about  ,$2.2.1  iu  Middle- 
Western  markets.  Prices  in  jjroducing 
.sections  from  Noav  .Tersey  to  California 
have  ranged  mostly  $2  to  .$2.70  per  100 
lbs.  at  station. 

GOOD  OXIOX  I’iJOSPECT. 

Onions  promise  a  bigger  yield  than  last 
year,  and  thuH  f.-ir  prices  look  well.  East¬ 
ern  yellow  stock  sells  for  $2.50  per  100 
lbs.,  wild  California  arouud  $,”  in  leading 
city  maikets.  Heavy  buying  for  army 
use  is  helping  tli<‘  situation.  The  crop 
ought  to  sell  at  fair  i)rice.s  if  moved  stead¬ 
ily  to  market  and  if  storage  people  do 
not  try  to  rep(‘at  their  expensive  experi¬ 
ment  of  last  year  by  holding  the  crop 
for  higher  prices. 

CAlil!AGB,  J’.EAA.S  A.\P  FltUITS. 

Cabbage  Jilso  is  starting  off  at  rather 
high  prices,  ranging  .-iround  $.‘5  per  KM) 
lbs.,  or  per  bhi.,  in  various  markets.  Field 
beans  iiromise  a  big  yield,  especially  iu 
(('outiuued  on  page  1055) 


Unadilla  Silos 
Ready  to  Ship! 

YOU  can  be  sure  of  your  new  silo 
before  the  corn  harvest,  if  you  order 
a  Unadilla.  The  Unadilla  factory 
is  the  largest  in  the  East;  centrally 
located  to  facilitate  shipping ;  amply 
stocked  with  the  best  materials  in 
Spruce,  White  Pine  and  Oregon  Fir,  to 
be  rapidly  made  up  into  trustworthy 
Unadilla  Silos  of  any  size. 

Before  Prices  Advance 

again  this  season,  and  they  certainly 
must  be  advanced  before  fall,  protect 
your  milk  and  meat  profits  with  a 
UNADILLA  SILO. 

Corn  Silage  is  the  best  defense  against 
soaring  grain  prices. 
Learn  more  about  the 
wonderful  Una¬ 
dilla.  Our  big 
1918  Catalog  is 
free — but  inves¬ 
tigate  at  once. 

Unadilla 
Silo  Co. 

Box  C 

Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Ensilage  to  the  Top 

Was  your  Silo  really  full  when 
you  began  Aviiiter  feeding?  The 
average  Silo  when  filled  in  a 
hurried  fashion  settles  about 
on»-fourth.  If  you’d  like  to 
know  how  the  upper  fourth  of 
Your  Silo  can  be  made  to  pay 
$75  to  $150  yearly,  extra,  Avrite 
for  our  1918  catalogue  to-day  — 
it’s  free  for  the  asking. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

110  Main  Street, 

Sliortsville,  New  York 

S5  Convenient  Distnhttttnff  Points 


FOR  SALE 

12-Post  Steel  Tower 

FOR  50,000  GALLON  TANK 

vith  Braces,  Bia<-ket8,  Foundation  Rtones  and 
Ijiddcr.  100  ft.  elevation.  Kxeellciit  condition. 

Cost  .  •  .  •  .  SI0.50 

GEN£R.\L  RAILWAY  SIGNAL  CO. 
Rochester,  ...  pjew  York 


MoguB  Ensilage  Cutters 
ana  Heavi  Duti  Engines 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO 
EARLY  BUYERS 


LABOR-SAVING  IS  NOW  A  NECESSITY, 


while  money-saving  is  not  to  be  despised — you 
save  both  with  the  Heavi  Duti  Engines  and 
Mogul  Elnsilage  Cutter.  Space  in  an  advt.  is  not  po.ssible  to  tell  you  of  these  efficient  tools,  hut 
o"r  catalog  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  machines — it  will  tell  you  why  you  need  them  ;  it  will 
show  you  why  you  can’t  afford  to  do  without  them,  at  the  remarkably  low  prices  wc  are 
making.  Remember,  you  get  high-class  equipment  at  specially  low  prices  if  you  act  quickly. 
R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


The  World’s  Greatest  Breadstuff 


Grow  More  Wheat 


This  .A'oar’s  whoiit  crop  is  good  but  ro.sorves  arc 
low  iiiul  tlio  doui.md  is  troiiu'ndous.  Thiele  Sam 
is  iiskiiig  Ids  fjiniiei-s  in  the  Winter  Wht'.-it  States 
to  put  in  extra  acres  this  Full.  I.et’s  make  the 
T’nited  States  wheal  crop  u  round  Idllion  bushels 
next  year.  The 

“Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow 

will  help  .vou  to  do  your  share.  “The  Coulters  Do  the  Work.”  They  sliex 
turn,  level  and  indverize  nidil  the  .soil  is  as  “mellow  as  fresh  ashes.”  The 
“ACiME”  is  light  draft  and  has  a  eond’ortable  spring  seat.  Gnr  “AEME’’ 
has  4  more  coulters  than  the  No.  25  shown  hero.  With  it,  one 
driver  cau  cover  one-third  moi'o  acreage  in  the  .same 
time.  “ACME”  sizes:  1-liorse  to  4-horso ;  ex¬ 
tension  models  for  the  orchard. 


“ACME”  No.  23.  Cuts  6V2 


Semi 

today  for  om-  free  hook, 

‘•'I’he 

‘AC.M  B’ 

Way 

to  Crops  Tliat  I’a.v”  ami 

ask 

for  price 

list. 

Have  your  dVuler  sliow  you 

tlie 

•AC'.AIK’’ 

line. 

If  lio  can’t  suppl.v  ,vou,  Ave 

will. 
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Countryside  Produce  Conditions 

(Contimiod  from  page  lO.'Jd.) 

the  West,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  puslu'd 
for  export  and  as  a  {)artial  substitute  for 
meat.  About  75.000  bushels  per  week 
have  bt'en  going  to  Belgium  lately.  Con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  old  beans  were 
held  over  for  lack  of  ready  market.  The 
peach  supply  becomes  lighter  as  the  sea¬ 
son  advances  northward.  Yield  appears 
to  be  light  north  of  the  latitude  of  New 
.Tersey,  .‘ind  the  movement  is  likelj’  to  be 
scant.v  from  most  districts  in  Colorado, 
Michigan,  New  Y^ork  and  Connecticut. 
I’rices  have  continued  high,  r.anging 
mostly  to  if4  i)er  carrier,  or  per  buslnd. 
in  leading  markets.  Sweet  potatoes  have 
be(“n  selling  at  rather  high  prices,  rang¬ 
ing  $7  to  .$8.50  per  bbl.,  in  consuming 
inarket.s.  Watermelons,  likewise,  have 
become  r:ither  scarce,  shipments  declining 
sharply  the  last  of  August,  and  prices  at 
times  exceeding  .$S0()  per  carload  in  New 
York  for  desirai)le  sizes.  The  extreme 
Southern  crop  is  about  done,  but  consid¬ 
erable  shipments  are  coming  from  the 
middle  .Vtlantic  sections.  Muskinelons 
have  shown  wide  variations  in  price,  at 
tinn's  :i(lvancing  or  declining  100  per  cent 
in  the  course  of  a  wf'ek.  Ileav.v  ship¬ 
ments  have  been  coming  from  (California 
in  addition  to  the  regular  arrivals  from 
the  Southern  Atlantic  (’oast  section. 

0.  R.  F. 


My  immedi.’ite  locality  is  not  much  of  a 
f.-irming  section;  most  farmers  have  some 
fide  line  of  business,  either  taking  Sum¬ 
mer  boarders  or  lumbering.  Butter,  45c 
at  stores;  eggs.  5.5c;  fat  calves,  14c  per 
lb.  T’otatoes  .$2.  with  prospects  of  about 
half  a  crop,  as  every  field  is  killed  with 
I'livht.  Pigs,  .$5.  rhicKens,  ,‘15c  per  lb. 

Plster  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  L. 

Tn  this  section  of  Morris  County  the 
vield  of  wheat  was  below  the  average ;  the 
same  with  hay  ;  oats  very  good  ;  prospects 
for  corn  not  encouraging  Much  of  the 
seed  failed  to  germinate  and  many  of  the 
fields  do  not  promise  large  yields.^  A  few 
good  pjitchc'S  of  potatoes,  but  blight  and 
dry  weather  have  injured  niiiny  of  them. 
T’rices  for  produce  as  follows:  Corn, 
.$2.25  per  cwt. ;  oats,  .$1  per  bn. ;  broilers, 
40c  per  lb.  :  fowls.  20c.  Berries  are 
scarce.  Apples  and  peaches  below  the 
average.  Not  much  truck  for  market 
grdwn  here.  Sweet  corn  is  selling  at  20c 
per  dog.  M.  A.  C. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  ,T. 

Butter.  4()c ;  fat  calves,  lOc  per  lb.; 
gr.ass  calves,  10c  jier  lb. ;  chickens,  40c 
per  lb. ;  hens,  2Sc  per  lb. ;  ducks,  20c  per 
lb.;  turkeys,  2.Sc  per  lb.;  eggs,  50c;  po¬ 
tatoes.  .$2  per  bu. ;  oats,  $1  per  bu. ; 
buckwheat.  $1.85 ;  wheat,  $2.50.  Oats 
are  good ;  corn  and  buckwheat  fairly 
good.  TTay  very  late,  not  more  than  half 
a  crop.  Potatoes  look  well ;  rye  and 
wheat  are  not  more  than  half  of  a  crop, 
winter-killed.  Cows  sell  from  .$75  to 
.$100;  depends  on  what  they  are.  Sheep 
from  $15  to  $20.  C.  V.  T. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Our  leading  crops  are  hay.  wheat,  oats, 
corn,  tobacco  and  potatoes.  The  hay  crop 
was  short  and  we  can  get  $20  for  Timo¬ 
thy  and  $14  for  mixed  hay.  Wheat  is 
short  in  straw  but  thra.shes  fairly  well, 
price  $2.18  per  bu.  and  $1*2  a  ton  for  the 
straw.  The  oat  crop  was  all  that  could 
be  expected  and  we  get  75c  per  bu.  Corn 
is  rather  short  in  fodder,  on  account  of 
dryness  during  July,  but  recent  rains 
seem  to  turn  out  a  full  cro?).  We  get 
$1.75  per  bu.  for  old  com.  Potatoes  are 


about  a  half  crop  and  sell  at  $1.40  a  bu. 
to  the  farmer.  Tobacco  looks  promising 
with  710  price  as  yet.  Bggs  20c  per  doz. 
to  the  farmer  and  butter  40e.  Milk  that 
is  shipped.  $2. 10. per  cwt.  I  sell  all  my 
milk  retail  at  the  house  at  8c  a  <it.  As 
a  rule  the  farmers  prosper  because  they 
are  used  to  economy.  s.  H.  s. 

r.ancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Your  cniince  is  in  Civnada.  Rich  lands  ;i  ml 
business  opport  unities  ofYei'  you  independence. 
Fai-m  lands  Sll  to  $30  an  iicre;  iridg.ated  lands 
$;?.■)  to  $00.  ’I’wenry  yeiii-s  lo  jiay ;  $3,000  loan 
in  improventents,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan 
of  livestock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  per¬ 
sonal  property  or  livestock.  Good  m.ai-kets, 
clmrclies,  schools,  road.s,  telephones.  Excel¬ 
lent  climate — ci'ops  and  livestock  prove  it. 
Special  homeseeker.s’  fare  certificates.  Write 
for  fi'ce  booklets.  Allan  (iame.ro!i,  fteneral 
Superintendent  Land  Branch,  Canadian  I'a- 
cific  Railway,  fdO  Nittth  Avenue.  Calgary, 
Alberta. 


Fflrmpp  Anpnt«  teas,  coffees,  pure 
lailllttl  tiyclIIS  food  PRODUCTS.  Good  prollts. 
Any  quantity,  1  pound  up.  Send  lor  wholesale  price  list. 
I3IPOUTEUS  MILLS  CO.,  Dipt.  H,  173  Greenwich  St.,  Mew  Terk  City 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchansre.  make  It  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  ffcncral  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  E(r(?s  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headin^rs  on  other  payees. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning; 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


"WANTED — A  woi'king  liousokeoi)er  for  .a  faniil.v 
of  three  in  a  fariiihonse  with  modern  con¬ 
veniences  close  to  the  railroad  and  town:  .a 
good  home  for  a  roeiproeatiiig  t)art.v.  .\ddress 
I’ROF.  H.\Y’\VARD,  Delaware  College,  Newark, 
Delaware. 


W.VNTED — Two  women  to  do  cooking  and  hotise- 
work  in  the  eotintry;  must  not  object  to  chil¬ 
dren  and  must  understand  living  on  a  farm. 
A(rdress  ADVER'l'ISER  4307,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Male  attendants  and  firemen  to  work 
in  an  institution:  salary  $45  a  month  and 
malntemince.  Apitly  to  SUI’ERIN’l'ENDENT, 
Leteliworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


E.VMIUV  OF  WORKERS  W.-VN'I'E!)  to  t.ake  charge 
of  highly  im|)roved  small  farni_ln  Virginia; 
got'<l  l•llnnee  for  the  riglit  pooi)le  to  make  a 
l>rofltahle  and  |iernianent  arrangement.  .Vddresn 
1'.  O.  l!OX  137,  Winchester,  Va. 


W.VNTED — Farmer,  married,  good  i)raetleal  man, 
sohf'r  and  indnstrions.  eai)ahle  of  taking 
charge:  must  tinderstand  crop  rotation,  care  of 
sheep  and  hogs,  and  the  general  care  of  farm 
on  iirivate  estate;  good  wages  and  modern  lionse 
to  the  right  man.  .Vddress,  giving  full  particu¬ 
lars.  to  JOHN  A.  FORRES,  Loretto,  I’a. 


M.VN  to  take  charge  of  farm,  $»;0:  good  house, 
fuel,  milk,  garden.  ADVER'l’ISER  4321,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  work 

jroniid  eonntr.v  house,  70  miles  from  New 
York;  no  ohjeellon  to  one  eluid ;  reference.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVER'l’ISER  42.54,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


F.VMH.Y’  of  four  adults  want  mature  wom.aii 
for  housework  and  plain  <-ooking;  no  washing; 
near  snlinrhiin  stalion,  IH  miles  from  New  York. 
-Vddress  E.  I’.  C.,  care  I’osimaster,  Great  Notch, 
N.  .7, 


WANTED — -Young  tnarried  farmer  wiio  knows 
liow  to  handle  team:  ))ermanent  |)osition  for 
right  man  to  enllivate  and  haul  trees  and  iilants; 
experience  in  nnrser.v  not  necessary,  as  work 
is  such  as  any  farmer  could  <lo.  ROSED.VLE 
F.VRM,  'J'arrytown,  N.  Y. 


W.VNTED  .VP  ONCE — Reliable,  single,  middle- 
aged,  iiraetleal  lamltryman.  MR.S.  WILLIAM 
DART,  Dart’s,  Herkimer  Co.,  New  York. 


F.VR.MER — Dairyman  wanted:  married  man  wlio 
lliorongiily  tmderstands  cattle,  to  care  for 
vahiahle  Guernst-y  lierd;  high  wages;  all  ttriv- 
ileges;  advancement.  Call  or  addr<‘sa  SH.VG- 
R.VRK  FAI!M.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Rox  151,  Sanger- 
ties,  N.  Y. 


W.VNTED — Cai)ahle  woman  to  can*  for  famil.v  of 
two;  new  liouse,  all  modern  improvements; 
7)erinanent  position.  MR.S.  NFILSON  T. 
F.VRKER,  Woodstock,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WAN'I'KI) — Married  man,  general  farm  work, 
S.  W.  I’a.;  stead.v  job.  $40  a  month;  increase 
If  satisfactory;  house,  fuel,  milk;  garden  fnr- 
nished.  .Vi)pl.v,  with  references,  ED  TANSKY, 
Manager  Daisy  Town,  Da. 


WANTED— -2  experienced  i>Iowmen  accustomed 
to  ‘  handling  draft  mares:  good  wages  ami 
board;  tran«|)ortation  refunded  if  satisfactory 
after  first  month;  only  men  of  gO(Hr  character 
will  be  taken;  references.  LONE  OAK  FARM, 
Warren,  Va. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  work  on  a 
farm,  reliable  and  ext)erienced:  house  and  fuel 
proviifed;  in  reply  state  references  and  wages 
expected:  also  a  man  for  work  in  the  dairy  as 
milker;  farm  locateil  near  Morristown,  N.  J. 
ADVER'l'ISER  4325,  cure  Rural  New  Yorker. 


GENER.VL  SINGLE  M.VN — Cliores;  experienced 
feeding,  caring  for  pigs,  drive  one  horse.  go(><l 
milker:  year-round  i)osition:  age,  wages  desired. 
ADVERTISER  4337,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMEN — Holstein  lierd;  milking  machine; 

modern  barns;  $70;  house,  wood  for  fuel,  gar¬ 
den.  milk.  ADVER'l'ISER  4320,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — .Vssistant  farm  manager  and  agricul¬ 
tural  instructor:  dormitory  and  athletics. 
Ai)ply  RIGGS,  Lakeville,  Conn. 


WAN'l'ED — Connfr.v  woman,  middle-age,  for 

general  housework  In  a  country  home,  with 
modern  imitrovements:  no  lanndr.v  work:  3  in 
family;  answer:  reference.  .VDVERTISER  4323, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  'I'EAMS'l'ER — I^arge  farm;  temiterate,  ac¬ 
tive  single  man;  state  age.  wages  desired; 
t)ermanent  situation.  WAUWINET  F.VRM, 
Rarre,  'lass. 


W.VN’I'ED — -Man  for  general  farm  work;  dry- 
hand  milker  and  teamster;  state  age.  iia- 
tionalitv.  ex|ierienee,  wages  in  first  letter.  P.  15. 
WHITEHEAD,  Qnakertown,  I’enna. 


W.VNTED — Married  man,  farm  work  and  assist 
with  registered  herd  beef  cattle;  $05;  house, 
etc;  permanent:  Westchester.  ADVEICriSER 
4331,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  orchard;  experience 
in  pnining  and'  s|)ra.ving  necessary;  wages  $80 
tier  month.  -Vd<lress  JOILN  A.  FORRES,  Lo¬ 
retto,  Pa. 


W.VNTED — Holstein  herdsman  with  knowledge 
of  sheep;  references  required:  state  wages  ex- 
Iieeted  and  experience.  -Vddress  ADVERTISER 
42.57,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Kxi)erieneed  man  for  general  farm 
work:  some  milking  and  teaming  to  do;  good 
Ann'iiean  Iiome  in  Western  Massaelinsetts. 
SUNSET  FARM,  Shelburne.  .Mass. 


IIERDSM.VN  W.VNTED  for  small  herd  of  regis¬ 
tered  (Riernse.vs:  must  he  tlioronghl.v  exiteri- 
eneed:  lierd  recently  started  on  new  place;  barns 
and  lierdsman’s  house,  new  and  motrern;  $70 
and  iirivileges;  advancement  to  riglit  person; 
send  copy  of  references,  exiierienee.  ete.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4311,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


ORCH.VRDIST — Years  of  practical  experience 
growing,  packing  .and  marketing  fruit  on  a 
large  scale:  nothing  but  a  first-cla.ss  iiroposition 
considered,  where  there  is  snllicient  help  and  an 
up-to-date  equipment.  Inquire  ADVERTISER 
4288,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  h.v  experienced  farmer  and 
gardeii<*r.  REN  DORZENSKI,  Rox  432,  Roslvn, 
L.  I..  N.  Y. 


F.VRVf  SUPERINTENDENT  or  manager,  good 
worker,  wishes  position  gentleman’s  farm  or 
estate;  temperate.  ex]iert  ’witli  all  farm  ma- 
chi  ler.v.  rotation  of  farm  and  garden  crops;  good 
herdsman  and  veterinary,  handling  large  estate 
and  herds  of  registered  stock;  liandy  with  tools: 
do  all  repairs;  can  drive  antoniohile;  tiiarrleif; 
references.  ADVERTISER  432(!,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GENER.VL  MECH.VNIC  (35),  20  years  exiie- 
rienee  In  eariientry;  can  al.so  repair  and  oper¬ 
ate  farm  macliinery,  sneh  as  motors,  pumps, 
generating  idants,  etc.;  emidoyed  at  present  as 
licensed  <'lianfC»*nr  and  mechanie;  position  on  a 
large  farm  iireferred.  M.  RPn'ER,  192  l.exing- 
ton  Ave.,  New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRY.MAN,  married,  to 
manage  any  commercial  or  tirivate  tilant;  can 
also  manage  farm.  .VDVERTISER  4318,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


I’OIT.TRV'M.VN,  single,  draft  eiennit.  desires 
situation:  several  years’  practical  extierience 
In  .all  branches;  reliable  and  conscientiona 
worker;  references.  ADVER'l'ISER  4319,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  M.VN,  competent  in  farming  and 
vegetable  gardening,  exiierieiu'eti'  in  raising 
chickens,  liandy  with  all  kinds  of  tools  and  re- 
Iiuir  work,  can  show  ri-snlts,  wishes  position. 
Address  WILLIAM  .MOP.UENWECK,  702  I’ark 
Ave.,  Weehawken,  N.  J. 


FARMER — Exiierieneed  in  dair.v.  garden  and' 
all  around;  soiall  family.  TRIMPE,  Rox  3!), 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


F.VRM  OWNER  wants  position  as  manager  of 
small  farm  or  eonntry  place.  Gov.  taking 
own  farm  reason  for  cliunge.  Aibfress  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4332,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — Single,  deferred  elasslfleation,  ag- 
rieultnral  si'liool  graduate,  four  years  A.  R. 
experience  and  production  of  certified  milk;  ex¬ 
cellent  Imtterniaker;  state  wages  and  jiroposl- 
tion  in  first  letter.  ADl'ERTISER  4.3.33,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSI'ITON  W.VNTED — A  working  farm  manager 
wUli  wide  e.xi«*rieiiee  wishes  a  etiange;  mar¬ 
ried,  .Vmeriean,  tinderstanding  all  Iiranelies, 
dairy,  garden,  iioiiltry,  ami  fruit,  amf  liitndlliig 
men:  location  williin  100  mib'S  of  Roston.  Ad¬ 
dress  ROX  17,  Minis,  .Mass. 


P.VSTRY  COOK  fr.'in  a  eonntr.v  hotel,  able  to 
milk,  cliiirn.  etc.,  seeks  work  on  a  fartn. 
Wages  $5  weekly.  Replies  |o  ADVERTISER 
4330,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXl’ERIENCED  M.VN  wants  iiosition  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  tilace.  ADVERTISER  4328,  earc  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  W.VNTED  as  working  nianager;  many 
years  practical  exiierienee;  stock,  poultry, 
farm  crops,  vegetables,  fruits,  llowers,  cte. ; 
capable,  temperate  and  reliable;  please  state 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  4334,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


F.VRM  M.VNAGER,  witli  fourteen  years  jiraetleal 
experience  on.  two  high-class  farms  in  N.  Y. 
State,  open  for  (•ngagement ;  can  bring  herds¬ 
man,  milker,  t(“amster;  married:  no  small  eliil- 
dren;  draft  exempt:  best  references.  .VDVER- 
TISKR  4327,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POCLTRYM.VN,  managed  one  plant  sneeessfnll.y 
12  years,  (fesires  position  as  working  manager 
on  large  plant  or  estate;  expert  inenhator  and 
brooder  man;  living  salary  and  profit-sharing 
basis;  .Vmeriean.  niiirried.  .VDVERTISER  4.32!t, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F.VRMER — Experienced  in  all  lirancli(*s  <if  np- 
to-d'ate  farming  and  gardening:  married;  no 
children;  will  considt'r  also  proposition  as  part¬ 
ner  in  up-to-date  place.  H.  I’ETERS,  322  E. 
(iOtli  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  or  fore¬ 
man  by  practical,  competent,  tlioronghly  ex¬ 
perienced  farmer;  tun  married,  witli  family;  can 
give  A-1  reference.  .VDVERTISER  4.340,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYM.VN,  at  present  emplo.ved,  d<‘sires 
to  make  a  cimnge:  thoroughly  experieneetf  and 
eapahle  of  tiiking  full  charge  of  plant:  sliow 
results;  temperate;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4335,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AT  LIRERTY — competent  farm  manager;  can 
take  full  charge  of  an.v  large  farming  busi¬ 
ness,  dairying,  stock-raising;  years  of  experience 
In  up-to-date  farming:  seientilic  knowledge, 
backed  by  experh'iiee;  single  man,  trustworthy, 
ellicient.  KINCAID,  Rox  27.  Rellows  Falls,  Vt. 


PRACTIt'.VL  F.VR.MER  seeks  position  on  up-to- 
date  place  wliere  results  count:  life  experience 
witli  all  farm  crops,  ninctiincry,  tractor.s;  also 
milking  macliines;  A-1  stock  and  dairyman; 
would  consider  working  well  equipped  place  on 
sliares  after  first  year  (Conn,  or  Mass);  Anier- 
ii-aii.  38,  married,  small  family.  solH*r;  no  to- 
liacco.  .VDVERTISER  433(!,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EI.DERLY  SINGLE  M.VN,  care  of  furnace  and 
chores,  or  caretaker  ef  small  place  for  Winter. 
LOCK  ROX  3.  I.iiiie  Rock,  Conn. 


YOI'Nt!  M.VN.  American,  wishes  iiosition  on 
up-to-date  farm  or  estate  as  teamster,  or  op¬ 
erating  farm  tractor;  best  of  experience  in  farm¬ 
ing  amf  dairying;  strietl.v  temperate:  best  of 
reference.  ADVERTISER  4338,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  wishes  situation  in  a  registered 
herd;  life  experience;  good  calf  raiser  and 
feeder;  also  fitting  for  the  sliow  ring;  would  like 
situation  on  private  estate:  married,  2  eliildren; 
Seotehman.  .3.3  years  of  age;  hustler;  good  wages 
and  good  cottage  expected;  references.  Address 
ADVERTISER  4310,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FDR  SALE — Poultr.v  farm  containing  15  acres, 
one-fonrth  mile  from  town  of  3,500  population, 
with  splendid  schools  and  chnrclics,  situated  on 
Du  Pont  Roulevard;  farm  equipped  as  follows; 
incubating  capacity,  9,000  eggs;  brooding  ca¬ 
pacity,  12,000  chicks;  laying  houses  for  4,000 
hens;  500  apple  trees;  large  house  containing 
11  rooms;  the  owners  are  engaged  in  other  busi¬ 
ness  and  cannot  give  this  the  proper  attention. 
THE  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM.  Milford,  Del. 


W.VNTED — Experienced  and  relialde  farmer  to 
work  on  shares  good  farm  in  Ulster  Co.,  New 
York;  suitable  buildings,  bouse,  etc.;  liberal 
arrangement  to  riglit  man;  owner  liies  on 
premises.  P.  O.  ROX  3.3(;,  New  Rrnnswiek, 


W.VN3'ED — 10  to  50  acres;  .Icrsey  preferred; 

will  consider  a  place  without  buildings  If 
cheap;  3  acres  must  he  cleared.  .VDVEH- 
TISER  4324,  care  Rural  New-'Vorker. 


F.VRM  FOR  S.VT.E — Would  make  a  gooif  sheep 
farm.  Imiuire  of  FREDERICK  W.  TURNER, 
Gales  Perry,  Conn. 


.V  T..VRGE  F.VRM  in  Western  Massaelinsetts 
wants  a  eompetont  farm  foreman  to  take 
<*liarge  of  outside  farm  work;  preference  given 
an  .Vgricnitural  College  man  witli  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  Iiand'ing  large  farming  operations 
and  a  proven  record  of  sneeessfni  management 
of  men;  applicants,  pleast*  state  fully  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  training:  time  employed'in  various 
positions:  enclose  copy  of  references.  .VDVER- 
TL8ER  4339,  care  Rural  New-’V’orker. 


W.VSHINGTON  is  tiie  best  market  in  .Vmerica, 
and  it  is  onr  market.  Have  200  acres  best 
land  in  Virginia  to  rent  on  better  terms  tlian  a 
man  ever  received,  but  he  must  tie  a  good  man; 
stream  entire  front  of  farm;  silo,  sliipping  sta¬ 
tion  on  place;  if  man  wanted  to  ship  milk  or 
general  farming  and  market  gardening;  a  great 
eliance  for  a  good  man;  have  all  teams  anrl  im¬ 
plements  needed.  H.  E.  T.T.VIDS,  Oakton,  Va. 


FOR  8.VI.E — -Reantiful  salt-w*ater  front  farm. 
Eastern  shore  of  Maryland;  240  acres,  100  un¬ 
der  onltivatlon,  lOO  more  tillable  if  cleared; 
enongU  timber  to  more  tiian  pay  for  farm,  if 
tnarketed  properly;  splendid  lieaeli,  fine  linntiiig, 
lisliitig;  good  buildings;  price  $J5.000;  terms. 
W.  J.  VESSEY,  8helltown,  Maryland. 


REURY  AND  TRUCK  FARM — 42  acres.  20  t ill- 
aide,  halanoe  tiinher  and  eordwood;  5-room 
house,  5  ontliuildings;  2  miles  to  shipping  sta¬ 
tion;  3  canneries:  Iiorse,  wagons,  all  farming 
implements,  crops  Included;  price  .$l,<‘i00,  part 
easli.  C.  VOSS,  IMttsville,  Md. 


FOR  S.VLB  or  3’R.VDE — 100-ncre  farm  In  Dela¬ 
ware  for  Biiinll  place  In  Penn,  or  Ohio.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  431*!,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


W'.V.'93'ED — Good  farm,  Southern  New  England. 
ADV  Ein'ISER  4317,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


N-K'E  8(5-.VCRE  village  farm,  Colnmhla  (Wnniv; 

good  set  bniltfings.  exeelleiit  soil.  ADVEil- 
TI.SER  4322,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F.VR.M  of  IS  acres;  good  linildiiig,  eight-room 
house,  five  hundred  fruit  trees,  near  shipping 
pidiit  A.  L.  EVERTSON,  Atlieus,  tireene  Co., 
N.  Y. 


Di-ACRE  TOP.ACCO  F.VIOI  FOR  SALE-^Iii  Lan- 
easter  Comity,  Pa.,  11  miles  east  of  LaiK’aster; 
bank  barn,  42x94,  9-rooin  brick  house,  2fi.x4*>, 
ail  modern  coiivenieiiees;  clii<*ken  bouse;  send  for 
description  and  photograph.  WILLIS  R.  KNOX, 
Intercourse,  Pa. 


AT'rR.VCTIVE  F.VRM  FOR  SALK — 9.5  a<*res,  on 
State  road,  7*1  miles  from  New  York  eit.v: 
price  $10,500.  RROOKHURS'P  I’.VltM,  Hopewell 
Junction,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Unnsnal  opportunity  to  rent  farm 
'll  the  Rlne  Ridge  Moimtains,  2*1  miles  from 
Harrisburg,  Pa.;  equipped  for  raising  poultry 
and  pigeons  on  large  scale;  rnniiing  water  in 
every  building;  fifteen  acres  cultivated:  railroad 
adjoins  property;  very  attractive  proposition; 
will  be  offered  to  right  party.  .Vddress  M.  R.  F*., 
453  Title  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


F.VRM  W.VNTED — Give  description  and  price  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4300,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


CIDER  PRESS  AND  GRATER  for  sale.  F. 
P.VIjMER,  Coscob,  Conn. 


YELLOW  LOCUST  TIMBER  WANTED  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  ships;  best  prices  paid  for  standing 
timber,  logs  or  plank;  will  contract  with  local 
saw  mills  for  entire  output;  write  or  wire  at 
once,  giving  details  as  to  timber  available  in 
your  vicinity:  we  manufacture  exclusively  for 
the  T'nited  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency 
Fleet  (’orporation.  FOREST  CORPOR.VTION, 
'I'arrytown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VI.E — Ihire  woolen  yarn  .spun  from  the 
wool  freiii  onr  own  sheep;  gray  sock  size  only; 
75c  skein,  lb.  WISEMAN  FARMS,  R.  F.  j). 
No.  2,  Lewiston,  Me. 


W.VNTED — Stump-puller;  kind,  price.  C.  B. 
Munson,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Burks,  Va. 


FOR  S.VLE — Two  new  tractor  pbiws  below  cost. 
.VD\  ERTISKR  4301,  care  Rural  N*'w-Yorker. 


WILL  SELL  or  trade  for  Cande**.  Si*ven  Cyphers 
Iiunbators,  and  <*ash.  Y.VRMOND  POULTRY 
FARM,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


INCT'H.VTOR  HAROAINS— Candee  3.*)00:  Prai¬ 
rie  State  390,  240;  Cyphers  .390,  244,  144; 

Newtown  Brooders  No.  I>,  7.  12;  like  new _ 

elieap.  JUST.V  POULTRY  F.VRM,  Southampton, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLE,  or  exchange,  8  lamp  Inenhators,  for 
brooder  stoves.  A,  C.  JONES,  Georgetown, 
t)el. 


12-WOOI)  SWING  STANCHIONS,  1  Porter 
manure  and  1  Porter  feed  carrier.  2(X)  feet 
or  more  of  track  for  same,  used  hut  2  years; 
will  sell  f.  o.  b.  for  two-thirds  cost  now. 
JOHN  V.  HAAS,  Millington,  N.  J. 


FOR  S.VLE — Hoover  potato  digger,  with  picker 
attaeliment:  practically  new;  no  use  for  it; 
sell  at  half  price.  B.  F.  KK.VN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1  new  10-in.  type  15,  International 
Feed  Orinder  and  sacking  elevator;  1  new 
No.  20  Martin  Ditcher  and  (Jraifer;  1  new  reap¬ 
ing  altaehment  for  5-ft.  Deering  Mower.  R.  15. 
H.VLL,  Medway,  Ma.ss. 


W.V.N'I'ED — Carload  of  .Vlfalfa  hay:  state  qual¬ 
ity  and  price  f.  o.'  b.  J.  P.  IIYLAN,  Stone- 
ham,  Mass. 
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E  is  putting  it  up  to  the  people! 

That  is  why  Wm.  Church  Osborn  o£  Putnam 
County,  this  State,  is  a  candidate  for  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  the 
coming  primaries. 

The  issue  is  one  that  involves  the  full  meaning  and 
the  full  scope  of  the  Primary  Law — whether  Murphy  and 
his  associates,  like  Hearst,  shall  have  the  power  to  meet 
in  “conference,”  dictate  and  select  the  nominees  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  say  to  the  voters :  “Here  are  your 
candidates,  take  them  and  support  them.” 

Mr.  Osborn  believes  that  if  men  like  Murphy  and  his 
associates  can  pick  the  candidates  and  get  the  voters 
to  accept  them,  that  the  Primary  Law  is  dead  and  done 
for.  He  wants  the  people  to  do  the  picking,  that  they  may 
exercise  their  full  and  free  right  to  select  the  candidates 
and  give  to  the  State  of  New  York  men  who  are  not  tied 
hands  and  feet  to  the  apron  strings  of  selfish  and  tyranni¬ 
cal  party  bosses. 

But  who  is  Osborn,  that  he  would  step  out  of  the 
ranks  of  his  party  and  champion  the  cause  of  the  people 
in  safeguarding  the  Primary  Law? 

Is  he  a  Democrat? 

Is  he  loyal  to  his  party? 

Has  he  the  training,  the  experience,  the  ability  and 
the  energy  to  make  the  fight  and  lead  the  cause  of  the 
people? 

Wm.  Church  Osborn  is  a  Democrat,  tried  and  true, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  best  known,  most  high-minded,  public- 
spirited  and  able  members  of  the  party  in  the  State.  His 
father,  Wm.  H.  Osborn,  was  .the  confidential  adviser  of 
Governor  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  and  it  was  he  who  procured 
the  evidence  that  broke  the  evil  power  of  “Boss”  Tweed 
and  landed  him  behind  the  prison  bars.  Could  the  son  of 
such  a  father  be  anything  but  the  foe  to  the  lawful  succes¬ 
sors  of  “Boss”  Tweed?  Could  he  sit  in  “conference”  with 
them  and  dish  out  pottage  to  those  who  feed  and  fatten  on 
political  patronage? 

He  is  above  that.  He  loves  politics,  but  politics  to 
him  is  the  stepping  stone  to  good  citizenship  and  patriotic 
leadership.  Mr.  Osborn  is  in  it  for  the  good  he  can  do — 
not  for  himself,  but  for  the  State,  the  people  and  the  cause 
of  good  government. 

In  his  home  county  he  is  known  as  “Will”  Osborn. 
He  has  been  a  worker,  a  fighter  and  a  leader  in  his  party 
since  maturity.  He  is  a  man  of  broad  experience,  and  he 
has  done  big  things  in  the  fifty  odd  years  of  his  life.  He 
is  a  farmer,  a  lawyer,  a  business  man  and  a  keen  student 
of  men,  of  conditions  and  of  public  affairs.  At  thirty-one 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
his  work  made  him  a  power  in  the  convention.  Governor 
Roosevelt  appointed  him  State  Commissioner  of  Lunacy. 
Governor  Dix  appointed  him  his  legal  adviser.  For  several 
years  he  Vs^as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Commit¬ 


tee,  and  he  has  always  kept  in  close  touch  with  public 
affairs,  and  with  everything  that  would  benefit  the  State, 
or  bring  about  better  conditions  among  the  people. 

Mr.  Osborn  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  water 
powers  of  the  State,  of  the  railroad  and  transportation 
problems,  of  canal  possibilities,  of  the  development  of  idle 
lands,  of  everything  that  betters  farm  life  and  conditions, 
and  of  the  ways  and  means  to  bring  about  harmony  be¬ 
tween  all  classes  of  people  in  the  State.  He  has  been  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Granges,  in  cattle  breeding,  in  better  mar¬ 
kets  for  farm  produce,  in  bigger  crops  and  better  returns 
for  the  farmers.  He  is  a  life  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Patriotic  Farmers  Fund — a  fund  that  has  been  the 
biggest  private  factor  in  America  in  helping  to  feed  the 
Allies  and  win  the  war. 

There  is  no  man  in  New  York  State  who  is  more  hon¬ 
estly  interested  in  farm  life  and  farm  work,  nor  is  there 
any  other  man  in  the  State  who  is  so  anxious  to  have  the 
food  supply  of  the  farms  brought  to  the  cities  at  prices 
reasonably  within  the  reach  of  everybody.  Better  trans¬ 
portation  and  simpler  methods  of  distribution  will  accom¬ 
plish  this,  Mr.  Osborn  believes,  with  profit  to  everybody 
concerned.  In  Putnam  County  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
farmer  who  doesn’t  know  “Will”  Osborn,  and  who  doesn’t 
look  upon  him  as  a  friend  and  a  comrade. 

Mr.  Osborn  is  a  staunch  American.  He  loves  chil¬ 
dren.  He  has  faith  in  the  people.  He  believes  in  the  good 
influence  of  women  in  politics.  Every  bit  of  his  strength 
and  every  fibre  of  his  being  are  and  have  been  devoted  to 
studying  the  means  and  methods  of  mobilizing  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  State,  with  a  view  of  helping  the  President 
win  the  war.  His  patriotism  is  ardent,  unquestioned.  He 
has  three  sons  in  France,  and  two  of  them  have  been 
wounded  in  battle,  while  the  third  is  head  of  Military  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Red  Cross.  His  daughter  is  engaged  in 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  war  work,  and  her  husband  is  in  the  American 
Army  in  France. 

These  facts  do  not  and  cannot  give  a  stranger  full 
understanding  of  the  fine  character,  the  active  life  and  the 
Democratic  spirit  of  Wm.  Church  Osborn.  He  would 
make  an  ideal  Governor,  for  no  man  would  bring  to  the 
office  a  greater  knowledge  of  law,  of  finance,  business, 
farm  life  and  work,  and  of  social  and  economic  conditions, 
and  no  one  would  bring  to  Albany  a  greater  energy,  a 
more  fearless  independence  or  a  more  unselfish  spirit  than 
“Will”  Osborn  of  Putnam  County. 

Democrats  of  the  great  State  of  New  York,  the  two 
candidates  of  your  party  stand  before  you — one  of  them 
the  choice  of  Charles  F.  Murphy  and  his  associates  of 
Tammany  Hall;  the  other,  Wm.  Church  Osborn,  farmer, 
lawyer,  citizen  of  high  repute,  a  patriot  and  a  statesman. 

Take  your  choice — for  yourself  and  your  State — then 
go  to  the  Primaries  and  cast  your  ballot  honestly  and 
thoughtfully  in  these  memorable  days  of  War,  when  His¬ 
tory  is  written  in  blood,  in  sacrifice  and  suffering. 
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Check  the  Transportation  Waste 

Where  the  Responsibility  Lies 

LOSS  OF  MIIJ.IONS. — Tt  is  iiupossiblo  ticcii- 
rjitcl.v  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  loss  of 
1  erishahle  lood  Avhich  occurs  from  the  time  it  loaves 
the  .ifrowei's  hands  until  it  reaches  the  consumer. 
The  best  authorities  place  this  loss  in  fruits  and 


Trav.Sfporldlion  Loss  of  FUj.  517 

ve.iretaliles  under  normal  conditions  at  Id  to  '25  juu’ 
cent  of  tlio  total  amount  shippcHl.  This  means  an 
annual  loss  ajr.irre.tfating  many  millions  of  dollars. 
TTie  yearly  claims  for  dama.ws  tiled  asaimst  the  rail¬ 
roads  by  fruit  and  veyetahle  urowers,  amounting  to 
siu'cral  million  dollar.s,  do  not  reitre.seiit  the  total 
losses.  Some  of  this  Avastaye  is  uiiavoidahle,  hut 
ii  is  mostly  due  to  neirliyence  or  ignorance  some¬ 
where  alon.n'  tlie  liiu>.  Faulty  loading  is  one  of  the 


two  to  throe  inches  between  each  row  tdi  containers 
runnins'  lengthwise  of  the  car  is  .generally  sutiicieiit 
lor  this  pui'iiosc.  This  aids  in  accomplishing:  rapid 
cooliiif^  h.v  enahlin.i;  the  cold  air  from  the  ic(‘  hunkers 
1-romptly  to  reach  all  parts  of  the  load,  and  thus 
tends  to  ]>reveut  the  (h'veloimient  of  decay. 

2.  The  load  must  he  made  solid,  prefc'rahly  by 
placing  packa.ges  firmly,  end  to  end,  len.gthwise  of 


rotators  Dainatrti  in  'I'raaxit.  FUj.  5 IS 


tlu'  car.  Half-inch  wooden  strijis  nailed  to  ea<‘h 
[lackaire.  .and  running  crosswise  of  tin'  <‘ar  Avill  ]»r('- 
seiua'  tlu'  s)»ac(?s  ladween  tin*  rows  and  jirevent  lat¬ 
eral  shifting  of  tin*  load.  'Tin'  iiac-kages  must  be  widl 
hi’aceil  in  the  ctmler  to  a\'oid  forward  shifting  or 
leosei  ing  (d’  the  load.  This  is  best  aca-omplished  by 
I’.eans  of  gates  const  laictetl  of  2x4  (»r  IxU-inch  U]i- 
nghts  with  2x4  cross-pieces.  The  uiu'ights  should  jit 
s(;uarel.\"  across  the  ends  of  «'ach  row  of  packa.ges, 


The  bracing  should  he  built  of  a  good  grade  of 
seasoned  lumber  that  is  free  from  knot-holes,  splits, 
or  otlu'r  weaknesses.  A  groat  deal  of  damagi!  results 
from  the  use  of  I’otteu  or  defective  bracing. 

The  car  must  not  be  overloaded.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  load  varies  for  dilferent  crops,  and  the  shiiiper 
must  he  guideil  by  his  experience  or  the  experii'mi* 
of  otluu's  in  this  regard.  Tn  gener.ii  it  is  best  to 


'I'lir  Filins  of  a  \'rffrtah?r  Fhipnirnt.  Fiij.  5F) 

lea^■(‘  a  sp;ic(‘  betwo'di  the  toji  of  the  lo.id  and  Ihe 
(oiling  of  at  least  is  inclu's.  With  (juickly  p(*rish- 
i'.hle  crops,  such  as  strawlierries  and  iieaches.  tins 
sjiace  should  he  much  .greater,  but  with  others,  for 
example,  ceh'r.v  and  onions,  it  ma.v  sometimes  be 
less.  With  the  prescmt  abnormal  demands  upon  llu' 
shii»iung  facilities  of  the  country,  it  may  at  times 
be  necessary  to  load  cars  more  lusavily  than  would 
crdinaril.v  h(‘  considertal  safe. 


Tiro  Fcaprrs  and  Finders  Drawn  hit 

D  ost  costly  sources  of  waste,  jiarticularl.v  di.sastrous 
in  pei-ishables  shipja'd  under  refrigeration.  'fhe 
]  re.sent  refri.gc'rator  car  has  been  adopted  through  a 
process  of  evolution.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a 
perfect  device,  but  when  intelligently  used  it  .gen¬ 
erally  servos  its  purpose  fairly  well.  Several  cardi- 
lial  principles  must  he  observed  in  the  loadiiyg  of  a 
freight  car  of  any  type: 

1.  The  packa.ges  of  products  must  he  spaced  so 
as  to  allow  ample  cii-culation  of  air.  Si)aces  of  from 


a  Tractor,  Frapinp.  Finding  and  ^hocl'inp  50  Acres  i, 

and  should  extend  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the 
load.  Shorter  uprights  Avill  probablj'  cause  the  ]»ack- 
ages  to  split  at  the  ends.  These  gates  or  bulkheads 
should  he  placed  at  each  end  of  the  load  in  the  door¬ 
ways  and  Avedged  tightly  into  place  Avith  2x4  timbers 
cut  very  snug,  forced  in  and  toe-nailed.  Four  to  six 
of  these  .should  be  used  on  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  .gates.  The  bulkheads  are  often  further  sup¬ 
ported  h.v  means  of  2x4  uprights  placed  at  (mch  side 
of  the  .gates  running  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling. 


a  Dap.  FUf.  520.  (Fee  'Nc.i-f  Pape) 

1  lEl'T'lFT'S  IN  I.OADINC. — Neglect  of  any  of  the 
factors  enumerated  above  almost  iuvai-iably  causes 
lo.s’s.  An  in.genious  shipper  recently  attempted  to  up¬ 
set  the  customary  practice  Avith  re.gard  to  loading 
refrigerator  cars.  Instead  of  loading  his  car  hi.gliest 
at  the  bunker  ends,  where  it  cools  most  rapidly,  and 
hAAvest  in  the  center.  Avhere  cooling  occurs  more 
slowly,  he  reversed  the  proce.ss  and  placed  his  iic'iiters 
and  e.gg  plants  two  crates  high  at  the  hunkers  and 
as  high  as  the  ceiling  in  the  center.  This  almost 
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cojiipletoly  f-lieckod  the  natural  circulation  of  air  in 
the  car.  with  the  re.'^ult  that  the  products  arrived 
at  tlieir  destination  in  a  itracticall.v  worthless  con¬ 
dition.  This  man's  experience  cost  liiin  tlie  ditTer- 
ci:ce  hetween  the  selling  pi-ice  of  the  car.  with 

freight  chai'ges  to  he  still  deducted,  and  $1.dS0.  the 
market  value  of  a  properlj-  loaded  car  arriving  at 
llie  .same  time. 

CArsE.'^  OF  DAMAOE. — Failure  to  .stow  and 
iii'aci*  ears  ju’operl.v  results  in  serious  damage  in 
fully  twenty-live  ]>er  cent  of  the  cars  shii)ped.  Load¬ 
ers  tail  t<t  considei'  the  tremendous  power  in  hack 
of  twenty  to  thirt.v  thousand  pounds  of  fruits  or 
vegei.ahh's.  .V  ver.v  slight  sjjace  left  hetween  each 
paekage  lengthwise  of  the  car  is  sufiicient  to  Avreek 
the  entire  eontent.s.  This  is  es))ecially  true  where  the 
containers  are  made  of  light  thin  materials.  Dam¬ 
ages  to  ('alifornia  ])eaches,  ])lums,  grapes,  etc,,  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  comhination  of  weak  ])ackages.  ]»oor 
loading  and  hracing.  and  rough  handling  in  ti’ansit 
amounted  to  more  than  one-half  million  dollars  dur¬ 
ing  litIT.  Practically  every  car  of  these  fruits  that 
arrived  on  the  Eastern  markets  last  year  showed 
.'^(‘rions  damage  due  to  smashed  loads.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  citrus  growers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  so 
standardized  their  method  of  loading  that  it  is  the 
exceiition  to  find  hadl.v  damaged  packages  upon 
unloading  their  cars.  All  of  the  newer  agricultural 
sections  g(i  through  a  ])eriod  of  development  in 
which  they  purchase  exj^erionce  at  a  high  jirice.  The 
Eloi-ida  growers  are  as  a  cla.ss  ahout  the  jioorest  car- 
loadei's  in  the  country.  Thi.s  is  due  in  a  large 
mea.sui'e  to  lack  of  organization  among  a  groat  many 
of  the  growers,  and  the  consequent  lack  of  uniformity 
in  methods.  'Phe  railroads,  through  their  freight 
1  radio  dei)artmonts.  are  now  endeavoring  to  .sjiread 
the  gos]iel  .tf  better  methods  among  the  more  back¬ 
ward  growfM’s.  and  the  results  are  already  becoming 
apparent. 

POOP  PEFKDJEPATIOX.— Much  loss  also  results 
from  the  failui’e  of  gj-owers  to  refrigerate. their  jirod- 
ucts.  Certain  ci-o])s  may  he  shipped  during  the 
cooler  pei'iods  of  the  year  without  artificial  refrigera¬ 
tion.  dependence  heing  placed  upon  the  maintenance 
of  the  ]iro)»e]-  temperature  by  regulation  of  the 
ventilators.  Late  in  the  season  Southern  growers 
fre(|uently  lake  a  chance  that  their  cars  of  produce 
will  .strike  C(jo]  weather  o)i  their  Iri]!  to  tlu'  Xoi-thern 
markets. 

FKEEZIXC  IX  TKAXS IT.— Another  veiw  serious 
soni-ce  of  h-.ss  which  is  not  so  readily  controlled,  is 
freezing  in  tninsit.  The  Health  Department  of  Xcav 
lork  city  re])orts  that  over  .$.‘!()0,000  worth  of  fresh 
fi'uits  :ind  vegetables  weye  dumped  by  their  depart- 
Jiient  oi’  dnmi)ed  h.y  ownei's  or  consignees  because  of 
their  frozen  and  eon.sequently  worthle.ss  condition 
during  the  month  of  .laimary,  15)1  S.  The.se  tigures 
include  about  six  million  pounds  of  potatoe.s,  and 
.SIX  million  iiounds  of  onions,  one  million  three  hun- 
died  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  .of  gr.aiK'.s,  two  inii- 
lion  pounds  of  citrus  fruits,  and  about  three  million 
•  Itounds  of  miscellaneous  fruits  and  vegetables,  all 
of  which  were  thrown  away  in  Xew  York  city 
alone.  These  figures  apply  only  to  ]»roducts  that 
were  rendered  worthless  by  freezing.  Thousands  of 
cars  of  Xorthwestern  apples,  California  vegetables 
and  other  products  from  various  localities  were  also 
damaged  to  an  extent  that  greatly  reduced  their 
market  value,  hut  did  not  neccs.'-aidly  render  them 
unfit  for  food.  D.-image  of  this  character  is  occa- 
sioped  by  unfavoi-ahle  weatlnw  conditions,  .-uid  is 
to  a  l:)r,ge  extent  he.vond  the  control  of  the  growers 
i'lid  shi]i]iers.  exce])t  for  certain  precautions  which 
the.A'  should  alwa.vs  <»hserv(‘.  Tlu!  following  sueges- 
^  tions.  if  adhered  to,  should  reduce  the  probable  loss 
from  freezing  in  transit  to  a  minimi;  u  : 

L  Frost  .'sensitive  products  should  not  be  shipiied 
in  uninsulated  cars  during  cold  weathei-. 

2.  Heaters  must  be  provided  for  very  .sensitive 
jiroducts  during  extremely  cold  weather.  These 
must  be  regulated  and  attended  to  by  a  messenger, 
if  necessar.v.  to  prevent  overheating  which  ma.v  easily 
yause  as  much  damage  as  freezin,g. 

T  False  floors  or  racks  jiroviding  a  space  of  sev¬ 
eral  inches  between  the  floor  of  the  car  and  the 
bottom  of  the  load,  will  help  to  jirevent  freezing  b.v 
insuring  a  free  and  constant  circulation  of  air. 
These  false  floors  in  refiagerator  cars  .should  be 
slatted  to  iiermit  the  air  to  circulate  readily  through 
the  packages  in  all  parts  of  the  load.  Hacks  of  this 
type  are  now  being  installed  liy  many  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  as  a  permanent  part  of  their  refrigerator  car 
equipment. 

4.  Potato  cars  .'Should  lie  provided  with  false 
walls  as  well  as  a  .<olid  false  floor,  thus  establishing 
a  space  for  air  to  circulate  all  around  the  load. 
Potatoes  are  particularly  .sensitive,  and  will  even  be 


damaged  by  exposui'e  to  tenqier.Mture  slightly  above 
the  freezing  point,  and  for  this  reason  reipiire  spe¬ 
cial  protection.  iMany  consignments  of  potatoes 
reached  Xew  York  city  during  last  ^Yinter■s  cold 
s])ells  in  ordinary  uninsulated  box  cars,  without  the 
slightest  ])i'otection  against  freezing.  Xeedless  to 
s:.y  tli(‘  ma.joi-ity  of  these  were  ruined  or  very  badly 
damaged.  m.muv  n.  williams. 


What  Our  Farmers  Want 

I  AIM  a  reader  of  Ttif.  K.  X.-Y.  :ind  know  yon  are 
doing  a  noble  work  for  the  a.griculturist  and 
dairyman,  and  in  tliis  way  foi-  ail  hum.-inity.  Y<mr 


Uitrifilits  Should  I‘'i1  HqHtirclii  Ao'ohh  Ends 
(if  Eiich'iiijcs.  Fit).  o21 


Domafic  From  the  Use  of  Rotten  or  Defective 
Bracing.  Fig.  522 

I'onest.v  and  lighting  policies,  trying  to  obtain  more 
<4  the  ho-cent  dollar  for  the  producer,  where  it  is 
sorely  needed  to  build  up  and  encoui-age  agriculture 
and  dairying,  is.  I  assure  you.  greatly  ajiprociated  by 
the  farmers  and  rur.-il  folks  of  this  .section.  I  have 
just  read  the  article  in  the  Augu.st  17  issue,  fir.st 
page,  entitled  “Efticiency  in  ^larketing,"  and  I  ivish 
every  loyal  Americ.-tn  could  read  it  and  sense  its 
meaning  and  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  country 
by  putting  such  a  system  into  pnictice. 

If  our  distributing  system  of  food  production  (and 
other  things  as  well)  could  onl.v  be  reorganized  into 
a  system,  whereby  all  unnecessary  middlemen  are 
eliminated,  thus  distributing  food  products  most 
direct  from  producer  to  the  consumer,  paying  the 
1  loducer  and  necessary  middleman  a  fair  profit  and 
giving  the  consumer  a  fair  exchange  for  his  mone.v, 
this  reform  would  wurK  oue  of  the  greatest  bless- 
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ings  which  not  only  we  but  future  .generations 
should  greatly  apiireciate  and  enjoy. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  the  system  of  disfibution  now 
in  operation  has  a  .great  tendency  to  deteriorate  the 
.soils  of  our  country  and  has  a  demoralizing  effect 
on  the  farmer  and  dairyman.  I  am  working  my 
<iairy  farm  where  I  have  lived  for  the  past  15  years 
.'11(1  have  the  deed  granted  from  the  original  patent 
to  my  great-grandfather,  and  the  farm  has  always 
been  owned  since  by  some  of  his  descendants.  I  have 
Cl  ine  to  the  conclusion  that  some  of  the  things  we 
as  farmers  and  dairymen  want  are  these: 

Head  and  study  more,  so  as  to  be  better  able  to 
better  our  condition,  ."^taiid  by  The  H.  X.-Y.  by  read¬ 
ing  every  issue,  if  we  have  to  read  by  lamplight  after 
the  da.v's  work  is  done.  I  believe  it  is  our  true  and 
lone.st  friend. 

Send  our  best  and  most  fit  farmers  to  our  Legis¬ 
lature  that  we  ma.v  be  reiiresented  by  men  who  have 
the  best  interests  of  humanity  at  heart.  Every  As¬ 
sembly  and  Senate  district  should  h.ai’e  such  a  can¬ 
didate  to  vote  for  this  Fall. 

Fight  for  a  distributin,g  .sy.stem  that  ivill  convey 
food  products  most  direct  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer. 

Stick  to  the  Dairymen's  League  and  light;  fight 
to  have  it  organized  as  .lolin  .1.  Dillon  sets  forth 
on  page  1)2.‘{.  under  the  heading.  “AVhat  Does  Dillon 
Want?’’  This  article  tells  ju.st  what  we  farmers 
and  dairymen  do  want,  and  an.v  dairyman  who  I'eads 
it  .should  know  that  it  is  hone.st,  fair  and  absolutely 
ri.gbt.  I  believe  the  League  can  bo  righted  if  every 
dairyman  will  get  back  of  it  and  tight.  ‘'Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  jirice  of  liberty,”  and  liberty  and 
bettei-  conditions  are  what  we  want  and  must  hav(\ 

Heforms  come  only  when  the  people  are  educated 
to  them,  and  truly  this  world  should  be  made  by 
man  ((Jod  is  doing  his  jiart)  “a  better  place  to  live 
in."  We  have  the  great  natural  resources  in  this 
.great  country  and  world,  and  if  the  intelligence  of 
man  can  be  directed  along  the  ri.ght  channels  of 
tliou.ght  and  progre.ssion,  then  this  old  world  will  be 
trjily  a  better  place  to  live  in  eternally  and  forever. 

Allegany  Do.,  X.  Y.  c.  x.  iiammoxu. 


New  Grainfield  Hired  Man 

IT  was  con.'^idered  a  long  stei)  from  Cyrus  Mc¬ 
Cormick's  machine,  which  lirst  cut  grain  for  the 
Virginia  farmer,  to  the  machine  which  would  also 
lun  the  grain  over  a  belt,  through  a  device,  and  drop 
the  as.sembled  sheaves  ready  tied  for  the  shock  out 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  next  great  stej)  has  bei'ii 
taken  in  the  recent  completion  of  the  machine  shock¬ 
er,  which  was  successfully  used  by  more  than  a 
thousand  farmers  durin.g  the  11)1S  harvest  season, 
so  that  its  actual  results  may  be  estimated  upon  its 
record. 

4'he  accompanying  illustration.  Fig.  520,  shows 
two  reapers  and  binders  bein.g  drawn  behind  it  ^rac- 
t(jr,  reaiiing.  binding  and  autdmatically  shocking  at 
the  rate  of  50  acres  of  heavy  grain  i)er  day.  ( >ne 
man  had,  in  all,  15i)  acres  of  grain  this  year,  and 
with  the  aid  of  this  device  attiichod  to  his  reaper 
was  able  to  handle  all  the  crop  ivithout  hired  help, 
whereas  last  .season,  without  the  machine,  it  reipiired 
two  men  to  shock  the  grain. 

Another  farmer,  whose  land  does  not  lie  as  lei  el, 
being  gently  sloping,  harvested  100  acres  of  grain 
'.vlth  the  aid  of  .a  man  to  follow  the  I'eaper  and  help 
set  up  those  which  failed  to  stand  on  the  sloping 
ground.  The  machine  is  best  .‘ulaiued  to  land  which 
lies  well,  as  no  machine  can  Ix'  expected  to  stand 
grain  automatically  on  a  .sidi'  hill.  The  great  i'd- 
'•antage  <»f  the  shocker  device  is  that  it  shocks  the 
grain  as  fast  as  it  is  harvested.  Shocked  under 
the.se  conditions,  grain  is  not  so  apt  to  be  .spoiled  bj’ 
rains,  which,  linked  with  the  fact  that  it  shells  off 
grain  less  than  hand  .shocking,  is  a  material  saving 
to  the  farmer. 

The  shocker  may  be  set  either  for  a  shock  of 
.'■even,  ei.ght,  nine,  10  or  11 -bundle  shocks,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  bundles.  The.se  bundles,  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  will  shed  water,  with  a  free  cir- 
(. Illation  of  air.  Instead  of  capping  ivith  a  bundle, 
the  top  is  tied  with  twine,  but  this  added  expense 
is  more  than  compensated  for  because  of  the  Labor 
saving. 

The  shocker  is  attached  just  behind  the  binder, 
being  carried  on  a  low-wheeled  truck,  which  may  be 
raised  or  lowered,  to  provide  space  for  the  bundles, 
according  to  the  hei.ght  of  the  grain.  When  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  Imndles  have  been  tlropped  into  the 
fingers  of  the  shocker,  it  autonuuically  trips  itself, 
opens  the  'oottoms  of  the  bundles,  closes  the  tops  to¬ 
gether,  ties  them  together,  and  sets  the  shock  into 
I- luce  ou  the  ground.  kakle  w.  caoe. 
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Women  Succeed  as  Fruit  Pickers 

A  Western  New  York  Unit  Does  Good  Work 

New  YORK  STATE  growers  of  .small  fruits  have 
(luring  the  last  few  years  given  juuch  anxious 
f  tudy  to  the  problem  of  securing  sufficient  Iielp  tlnr- 
iiig  the  brief  harvesting  period,  when  demands  for 
labor  in  the  fniit  district  are  swollen  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  With  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  war  the 
conditions  became  sorely  acute,  '.riie  fruit  on  the 
trees  would  not  wait  for  the  convenience  of  labor, 
r.iul  growers  heavily  croi>ped  must  know  well  in 
advance  just  where  help  in  sufficient  quantity  will 
be  available. 

In  Sodus,  on  the  OW-acrc  tnu  t  of  the  Sodus  Emit 
Farm,  Inc.,  an  experiment  with  intelligent  f.-male 
lal)or  was  made  this  season  during  the  cheny 
harvest,  and  so  successful  was  the  work  of  the 
(ollege  girls  that  the  manager  of  the  farm,  Thomas' 
MacDill,  declares  he  will  nevei'  again  use  other  than 
Aconien  for  the  Avork  of  cherry-picking,  and  be  is 
already  planning  for  the  engaging  and  cart;  of  the 
1  arvestei's  for  the  1919  crop.  The  young  women, 
also,  are  satisti(Hl  with  their  experience, 
and  a  number  (>f  them  have  already 
made  ;ipi)lie;ition  for  membership  in 
the  fannei-ette  unit  for  next  Summer. 

Here,  then,  it  seems,  is  the  solution  of 
a  vexatious  ]troblem.  FollOAving  the 
e.xample  of  the  brothers  enlisting  for 
aggressive  in(\-isures  agaiu.st  the  Hun. 
the  girls  bec.-iiue  intens(dy  patriotic, 
and  enlisted  as  faithfully  in  a  drive 
for  saving  the  crojis  of  the  State.  Some 
went  to  the  berry  fields,  some  to  the 
cherry  orchards.  Avhile  others  took  uii 
the  exacting  work  of  helping  in  tin' 
care  of  muck -land  crop.s,  including  let¬ 
tuce*.  C(‘lery  and  b(*an.s.  It  Avas  a  i‘('al 
enlistment  for  real  service,  and  the 
I'inible  fingers  of  the  girls  IniA-e  in 
many  instances  drawn  sharp  admira¬ 
tion  from  husky  farmers  Avho  in  A'oars 
Ii.ist  employed  “real  men”  to  carrv  on 
the  harvest  AA’ork.  The  Avriter  do(*s  not 
recall  one  instance  in  Western  Xcav 
York  Avhere  the  girls  Inive  not  given 
most  excellent  satisfaction.  Instead, 
there  has  been  a  most  general  moA-e- 
nient  to  obtain  tbe  same  helpers  for 
tb.e  next  season. 

As  the  unit  on  the  Sodns  Fruit  Farm. 
engag(*d  in  the  clu'rry  hai'A'cst,  Avas  one 
of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  in 
tin*  State — consisting  of  over  200  young 
Avomeu — I  Avill  go  into  some  detail  on 
the  managenn'iit  and  .success  of  the 
unit.  While  the  unit  Avas  recruited  and 
managed  by  a  committee  of  the 
Wonu'ii's  Land  Army,  of  AA’hich  I\Iiss 
Clara  Louise  Werner  of  Rochester  is 
chairman  fur  this  section,  the  members 
of  the  committ(^e  give  much  credit  !<> 

Ala  linger  IMacDill  for  the  fact  that  he 
had  the  first  vision  of  the  u.-^t'  of  col¬ 
lege  Avonuni  in  this  Avork.  and  was  in¬ 
defatigable  in  his  efforts  to  provide  the 
liest  possible  facilities  for  caring  for 
the  AvorkeiN. 

The  farm  has  17.000  small  tret‘s 
from  Avhich  the  fruit  is  picked  easily 
from  loAV  stepladders.  Mr.  AiacDill 
had  contracted  for  the  sale  of  the  fruit  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  Winter,  and  he  agreed  to  pay  the  .A'oung 
Avomen  one  emit  a  pound  for  picking.  The  aA’evage 
amount  jiicked  by  each  girl  per  day  Avas  around 
290  ]iounds.  though  many  of  them  iiickcal  .200  pounds. 
In  the  fiu.sh  of  the  .season  one  picker  m-arly  reached 
('.no  pounds.  The  railroad  fare  of  the  girls  was  also 
jiaid  from  Rochester  by  the  managenumt.  as  Avell  as 
their  board  for  two  days  Avhich  Avere  spent  in  vest¬ 
ing  and  I'ecreation  on  the  lake-shore  farm  Avhile 
Avaiting  for  the  fruit  on  a  certain  block  of  t'ees 
fully  to  ripen. 

A  boat-house  near  the  lake  seiwed  as  tin*  barr-u  ks 
for  some  of  the  young  AVomen,  Avhile  the  large  stone 
manse  and  adjoining  cottages  housed  the  remaining 
members  of  the  unit.  The  meals  Avere  arranged  by 
a  dietitian  and  codked  by  eight  girls  from  j\Ie- 
chanics’  Institute.  Rochester,  and  Avere  served  in 
true  military  fashion,  the  charge  being  .$4. .AO  ]i(*r 
AA'cek.  The  girls  Avere  enthusiastic  in  their  praise 
of  the  accommodations,  and  Avere  especially  ideased 
AA'ith  the  meals,  which  during  the  ideasant  Aveather 
Avere  often  taken  out  on  the  spacious  lawn,  where 
little  partie.s  quickly  formed. 

A  canteen  was  established  under  the  direction  of 
Airs.  Hendrik  Van  Ingen,  where  during  the  three 


Winter  Injury  to  Orchards 

Low  Vitality  a  Contributing  Cause 

IHAA'E  noted  Avith  interest  the  different  articles 
Avhich  have  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y,  on  winter- 
killing  of  apple  trees.  I  haA'e  found  considera'.ile 
of  this  trouble  in  Aliddlesex  County,  Alassachusetts, 
although  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  trees  in  this 
county  have  suffered  much  less  injury  than  have 
those  inspected  in  other  sections.  In  every  case  to 
date  I  haA’e  found  that  the  mature  trees  aaIucIi  liaAe 
been  injui-ed  Avere  trees  Avhich  produced  an  extra 
good  crop  of  apples  last  year,  thus  lowering  their 
A’italit.A’,  or  else  AA’cre  trees  Avhich  for  one  reason  or 
f  iiothor  Avere  in  a  Ioav  state  of  vitalit.A’.  Many  of 
these  are  trees  which  have  been  planted  on  a  Ihiii. 
light  soil,  Avhore  trees  never  ought  to  have  bemi 
planted.  Others  aiv  trees  wlin.-je  trindvs  are  iioor. 
Most  of  the  mature  ti’oos  injured.  hOAvever  art* 
those  Avhich  have  liecn  niider-nonri.shed. 

I  holicA’c  that  many  of  the  mature  apple  trees 
Avhich  luiA’e  died  in  Middle.'te.x  County  Avould  he  alivt* 
if  they  had  been  sufficiently  f(*d  hist  year.  This 
may  not  apply  to  other  .sections  Avhore 
soil  conditions  are  different.  I  hclicA’t* 
that  more  food  should  he  .given  to  trees 
Avhich  are  iiroduciiig  .good  crojis  than 
growers  are  often  ajit  to  apply.  Ry 
such  practise  the  trees  Avoiild  bo  left 
in  a  much  healthier  condition.  Among 
the  younger  troi's  Avliicli  liave  died,  tin* 
inajorit.A’  a.gain  appear  to  Iuia’c  been  in 
a  JoAV  stale  of  vitality  due  to  nnder- 
feodiii.g.  Avitch  .grass  sod.  or  proAious 
trunk  injiiiw.  One  case  has  liccii  in- 
,spoeti*d  Avhere  the  OAvnor  Avas  running 
an  experiment  lietAA’cen  sod  culture  and 
clean  cultivation.  The  trees  in  sod 
hav<*  made  a  much  simillor  .groAvth  and 
Avere  not  injured  by  the  past  severe 
Wilder,  ^'hose  Avhich  Ikia’c  liecn  culti- 
A’ati*d  hav(*  made  a  wonderful  groAvth. 
hut  the  imijoril.A'  Avero  killed  or  ruined 
by  last  Wiut(‘r’s  cold  Aveather.  Winter 
squashes  Avert*  .groAvn  amon,g  tin*  trees 
last  year,  Avliich,  Avith  late  cultivation, 
oneoura.gcd  late  groAvth.  Aly  observa¬ 
tions.  therefore,  in  Aliddlesex  County. 
Avith  oiir  conditions,  lead  me  to  belioA’e 
that  Winter  injury  Avas  serious  only  in 
those  orchards  or  in  tho.se  trees  AAhich 
for  one  reason  or  anothtd'  Avere  in  a 
loAV  state  of  vitality.  AT.niarr  ii.  jexk.s. 
Aliddiosex  Co.,  Aia.ss.  Count.v  Agent. 


Aveeks  of  the  harvesting  [leriod  over  $100  worth  of 
chocolates  and  bonbons  Avere  sold,  besides  do  dozen 
bottles  of  soft  drinks.  Ten  dollars  worth  of  post¬ 
age  stamps  lasted  less  than  tAvo  day.s.  The  girls 
did  not  receive  their  pay  until  the  end  of  the  three 
Aveeks,  as  it  Avas  tliought  best  for  them  not  to  l>o 
troubled  Avith  the  care  of  it  in  the  barracks  and 
tents  in  Avhich  they  Avere  quartered.  They  Avere 
alloAved.  lioAvever,  to  horroAv  money  from  the  can¬ 
teen  in  order  to  Supply  their  needs.  The  record  of 
picking  for  each  of  the  2(X)  girls  Avas  entered  daily 
b.v  Mrs.  Van  Ingeii  on  the  cards,  and  she  had,  as 
well,  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  canteen  and  the 
commissariat  department  for  AA’hich  .$1,000  AA’orth  of 
supplies  Avere  bought.  Tliis  little  Avoman  Avas  one  of 
the  busiest  on  the  farm.  As  the  girls’  accounts 
cmild  not  he  closed  up  until  the  picking  Avas  ended, 
.she  had  the  entire  200  accounts  to  figure  up  in  one 
mornin.ir.  ^Mrs.  William  E.  Werner  of  Roclu'ster  Avas 
cmiirnian  of  the  canteen  committee,  and  had  a  gen¬ 
eral  oA’orsi.ght  of  Ihe  arran.gements.  Her  dan.ght('r. 
Jliss  Clara  I.onis(*  Werner,  as  ehairmaii  of  the 
eonnt.v  committee  of  the  Women's  Land  Army,  radi¬ 


ated  her  enthusiasm  until  it  initenlaled  the  entii'e 
unit.  For  the  time  being  all  made  one  hL.g  family. 
The  phonograiih  on  the  hiAvn  rallii'd  a  .goodly  chorus 
Adieu  the  faA’urites  came  up.  At  7..‘!0  each  evenbig 
ihe  event  of  the  day  appeared  in  the  shape  of  SAvim- 
niin.g  for  eA’eryone  in  the  lake.  Meals  Avere  astonish¬ 
ingly  re.gnlar,  almost  .savoring  of  military  disciiilino. 
At  9  12  M.  came  the  hi‘11  for  bedtime,  AvRh  “liirhts 
(nit”  rnn.g  at  9..'50.  Masculine  attention  Avas  strictly 
taboo,  and  from  the  earnestness  of  the  girls  in  their 
patriotic  ciuhniA’or  it  Avas  apjiaront  that  this  rule 
Avould  liaAc*  been  self-imposed  anyAA’ay. 

The  8odiis  Fruit  Farm  experiment  has  proved  that 
yoiin.g,  t’airl.v  stron.g  and  intelligent  Avomen  can  per¬ 
form  certain  hranches  of  farm  AVork  Avith  satisfae- 
liou  to  the  omidoyer  and  Avitli  honctit  to  them.selves, 
both  tinanciail.v  and  from  the.  point  of  added  health 
S(; cured  b.v  the  I'egular  hours  and  out-of-door  life. 
While  it  is  realiz(*d  that  conditions  at  the  Sodns 
farm  AA’ere  excetitionally  good,  it  is  believed  that 
they  Avill  set  a  standard  for  other  attenqits  in  the 
future.  Even  should  the  Avar  end  before  the  next 
finit  season  comes  on,  tliere  is  still  likely  to  be  a 
shortage  of  man  jioAver,  and  the  Avonieii  Avill  still  he 
needed  for  such  Avork  as  they  can  do. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  a.  ii.  pulvee. 


Daylight  Saving  in  Iowa 


The  Avriter  Avoiild  take  .some  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  article  “I)ayli.ght 
Saving  on  the  Farm,”  Avhich  appeared 
on  iiage  9.j.'5.  The  author  is  absolutely 
right  Avhon  he  says  that  no  other  class 
of  people  in  the  country  today  are  do¬ 
ing  so  ninch  to  h(*lp  Avin  the  Avar  as  the 
farmers.  The  best  part  of  it  is  the 
great  majority  of  the  farmers  are 
Avorking  their  12  and  14  hours  a  day 
throii.gh  the  rush  season  to  produce 
fond  to  Aviu  the  Avar,  and  are  not  Avhini- 
periiig  about  it.  From  the  tone  of  the 
article  one  AA’oiild  infer  that  the  Avriter 
AA’oiild  be  glad  to  give  iqt  farming  and  Avork  an  eight 
or  nine-bour  day  in  the  shop,  but  I  doubt  it. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  .great  mass  of  open- 
minded  men  Avill  not  want  to  give  up  the  daylight- 
saving  plan  during  the  .Summer  month.s,  at  least  as 
long  as  the  Avar  lasts.  I  appi-eeiate  the  fact  that  if 
strictly  adhered  to  by  the  farmers  it  Avoiild  Avork 
some  disadA’antages  for  tliein.  HoAA’e\’er,  to  the  eight 
and  nine-hour  day  man,  of  Avliich  there  are  millions, 
laising  millions  of  dollars’  Avorth  of  their  OAvn  food 
this  year  Avhere  none  Avas  rai.sed  before,  the  extra 
lionr  of  sunlight  in  the  CA’cning  means  everything. 
There  is  nothin.g  in  the  hiAV  that  says  farmers  must 
AVork  I).y  the  ucav  plan,  and  liere  in  Iowa  fOAV  of  them 
are  doing  it.  There  are  usually  tAvo  clocks  in  tin* 
kitchen,  one  of  them  rnnuin,g  old  time  to  work  b.v, 
end  one  neAV  timi?,  .so  they  can  tell  quickly  Avhat  the 
folks  are  doing  down  town.  The  fact  that  the  heavy 
ueAVs  prevent  the  farmer  from  getting  at  most  kinds 
of  farm  Avork  by  the  ucav  time  in  the  morning  is  the 
principal  reason  for  using  the  old  time.  This 
causes  the  farmers  no  inconvenience;  the  help  un¬ 
derstands  it  and  the  AVork  goes  on  as  usual.  Day¬ 
light  saving  has  been  a  great  boon  to  the  farmers 
throughout  the  great  graiu-groAviug  sections  of  the 
country  Avhere  help  has  been  very  scarce  during  the 
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harvest  season.  Shop  workers  and  hnsi- 
ness  men  have  gone  out  to  the  farms  after 
finishing  their  day’s  work  in  town,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  extra  hour  of  sunlight 
have  shocked  thousands  of  acres  of  grain. 
In  most  cases  the  faianers  have  ])aid  for 
this  work  and  the  money  has  l)een  turned 
over  to  the  Ked  Cross.  The  spirit  has 
been  sjdendid,  and  the  results  achieved 
far  beyond  the  farmers’  belief. 

Xo,  certainly  in  time  of  such  an  emer¬ 
gency.  at  least,  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  daylight-saving  plan  far  out- 
jiumher  tlx*  few  inconveniences  it  may 
cause  tlx*  miuoi’ity.  ir.  F.  J UDKi.xs. 

Iowa. 


Immunity  From  Bee  Stings 

In  a  March  number  of  your  pa])er  there 
was  an  article  on  “Helping  the  Honey- 
Bee  Help  Hoover.”  After  reading  same 
I  was  very  much  interest(*d  aixl  decided 
to  try  it,  thinking  it  was  one  way  I  could 
do  my  “bit.”  I  like  the  work  very  much, 
and  i  am  getting  along  finely  so  far.  I 
do  not  feel  nervous  at  all  while  working 
with  bees  and  do  not  mind  a  .sting  occa¬ 
sionally;  only  the  after  effects,  which  are 
terrible.  They  swell  so  badly  and  one 
sting  will  cau.se  a  great  deal  of  disr*oinfort 
for  two  days.  Will  yoii  tell  me  whetln*r 
you  think  I  will  become  immune  to  this 
bee  poison  after  the  first  season?  G.  F. 

X^ewfoundland,  X.  .1. 

Most  bee-keepers  seem  to  acquire  more 
or  les.s  immunity  to  the  effects  of  bee 
stings  as  they  become  accustomed  to 
them,  and  few  old  bee-keepers  confess  to 
any  serious  inconvenience  upon  this  ac¬ 
count.  I  am  not  at  all  sure,  however, 
that  this  apparent  immunity  is  real ;  it 
may  be  that  only  tho.se  who  are  naturally 
immune,  or  nearly  so,  remain  at  the  busi¬ 
ness,  while  tho.se  who  continue  to  suffer 
from  the  jioisou  dro])  out  of  the  statistics. 
In  my  own  case,  I  shall  have  to  confess 
that  familiarity  with  the  bee’s  first  line 
of  defense  breeds  no  contempt.  One  sting 
ui)on  the  hand  will  cause  it  to  become 
swollen  and  clumsy  for  several  days, 
while  a  half  dozen  upon  the  neck  have 
sent  me  to  bed.  I  am  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  best  to  avoid  stings  as 
much  as  pos.sible  and  am  sure  that,  with 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  care,  they  need 
not  be  at  all  frequent.  M.  n.  D. 


Balancing  Hen  Manure 

In  a  garden  on  a  city  lot  which  I  own 
jdant.  crops,  such  as  tomatoes,  i)eas  and 
beans,  grow'  finely  and  produce  well,  but 
root  croi)s  do  not  do  well.  I  think  the 
principal  rea.sou  is  too  much  phosphorus 
due  to  liberal  applications  of  hen  manure, 
(’on  you  tell  me  what  would  be  the  best 
commercial  fertilizer  to  use  to  balance 
tlie  plant  food  ration?  M.  J.  w. 

Michigan. 

The  chicken  manure  is  rich  in  nitrogen 
but  lacks  phosphorus.  This  nitrogen  will 
stimulate  the  grow'th  of  leaf  and  stem  and 
thus  give  the  results  on  the  crops  you 
mention  and  others  which  make  most  of 
their  growth  ahove  ground.  Roots,  pota¬ 
toes  and  .seeds  will  not  do  so  well  unless 
supplied  with  phosphorus  and  potash. 
Thus  your  trouble  is  not  that  you  have 
too  much  phosphorus  but  that  you  do  not 
have  enough.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  mix 
acid  phosphate  with  the  chicken  manure. 
For  each  100  pounds  of  manure  you  can 
use  50  pounds  of  phosphate.  For  best  j 
results  some  form  of  potash  should  be  ' 
used  akso,  but  it  is  difficult  to  buy  the  j 
potash  .salts  now'.  If  you  can  obtain  w'ood  | 
ashes  and  broadcast  them  over  the  garden  ' 
you  will  improve  the  root  crops. 


Sheep  Manure  in  Orchard 

Could  it  be  i)ossible  that  sheep  manure 
has  been  over-stimulating  for  my  trees 
and  cainsed  blight  in  the  oTchard?  The 
trees  are  seven  years  old,  but  both  pears 
and  apples  have  suffered  severely  in  the 
past  two  years.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  secure  any  other  kind  of  fertilizer.  Can 
peach  trees  be  .set  out  in  the  Fall? 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  M.  E.  P. 

The  sheep  manure  is  rich  in  nitrogen 
and  this  would  stimulate  a  quick,  soft 
growth  of  wood  in  the  trees.  This  would 
be  more  likely  to  become  affected  with 
blight  than  more  .solid  and  mature  wood. 
Aside  from  that  the  sheep  manure  would 
not  be  likely  to  cause  blight.  A  fertilizer 
.Strong  in  potash  and  phosphorus  should 
be  used  on  these  trees.  Peach  trees  are 
often  planted  in  the  Fall  and  when  the 
wood  is  well  matured  they  often  do  w'ell. 
We  prefer  Spring  planting. 


Daylight  Saving 

.Vfter  .-several  nxuith.s'  struggling  with 
the  daylight-saving  plan  farmers  ought  to 
know  whether  it  has  been  a  help  or  hind¬ 
rance.  As  it  has  worked  out  here  it  has 
been  a  decided  nuisance.  All  our  stores 
close  here  at  six  o’clock,  so  that  one  has 
to  waste  time  from  work  if  he  gets  into 
the  stores  before  closing,  and  now  with 
daylight  saving  we  must  go  to  toAvn  in 
the  morning  or  noontime  or  quit  work  in 
mid-afternoon  by  the  suu.  Until  the  dry, 
hot  spell  struck  us  we  had  such  heavy 
dews  that  one  could  not  work  at  most 
field  work  before  eight  o'clock  and  the 
best  time  to  work  was  in  the  afternoon. 
The  daylight  saving  plan  may  be  all  right 
for  factory  workers  who  have  some  useful 
work  to  (io  after  closing  time,  but  it  is  a 
hindrance  to  farmer.s.  If  it  has  been  a 
help  to  anyone  anywhere  the  writer  is 
not  aware  of  it,  and  the  whole  thing 
seems  to  be  merely  a  bit  of  childishness. 
Unless  compelled  to  observe  the  rule  in 
order  to  meet  trains  or  keep  appointments 
farmers  certainly  have  no  use  for  the 
l)lan.  As  a  general  rule  fanners  get  up 
too  early  and  work  too  long  anyway. 

<  )hio.  W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 


White  Grubs  and  Strawberries 

I  note  inquiry  of  .1.  Y.  R.  on  page  OSl 
ns  to  white  grubs  and  their  attack  on  his 
strawberry  plants.  I  had  a  similar  e.x- 
jierieiice  a  few  years  .since,  and  am  con¬ 
vinced  my  trouble  arose  from  using  a 
l)iece  of  ground  Avhich  had  been  in  grass 
just  prior  to  its  use  for  .strawberries.  I 
took  up  my  idants.  which  were  living,  and 
having  prepared  tlx;  soil  anew  by  thor¬ 
oughly  digging,  reset  them,  aixl  this  time 
with  no  loss  h’om  grubs.  Had  the  land 
been  ))lowed  or  s))aded  the  Fall  before  and 
tlien  tlxnoughly  worked  in  the  Spring  be¬ 
fore  setting  the  strawberry  plants  I  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  had  no  trouble. 

New  Hampshire.  c.  w.  il. 


Number  of  Plants  in  a  Given  Space 

I  thought  .some  of  your  readers  might 
be  interested  in  .a  short  cut  which  I  have 
work(‘d  out  for  figuring  how  many  plants 
a  given  number  of  inches  apart  go  into 
a  cold  frame  .'1x0  ft.  Rule :  Divide  the 
number  12  by  the  distance  in  inches  at 
which  the  plants  are  to  be  set,  square  the 
quotient  and  multiply  by  18.  Exaniides : 
Sui)])ose  the  plants  are  to  be  .set  .‘5  in. 
ai)art.  Then,  12  divided  by  .8  equals  4.  4 
s(iuared  equals  Ifi,  and  16x18  equals  2.S8. 
Ans.  Or  say  they  are  to  be  fi  inches 
apart,  then  12'0  equals  l/.x,  squared 
equals  16/9;  multiply  this  by  IS,  and  the 
answer  will  be  22.  .tames  A.  ull.ma.x. 

Ncav  Y’ork. 


Two  brothers  once  ran  a  sto)*e  in  a 
small  Western  town,  Avhere  they  had 
quite  a  large  trade  in  wool  on  barter. 
One  of  the  brothers  became  converted 
at  a  revival  and  urged  the  other  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps.  “You  ought  to  join, 
.lake,”  said  the  converted  one.  “You 
don’t  know  how  helpful  and  comforting 
it  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  church.”  “I 
know.  Bill,”  admitted  Jake,  thoughtfully, 
“an’  I  would  join,  but  I  don’t  see  hoAv 
I  c:in.”  “Why  not?”  persisted  the  tirst. 
“What  is  to  prevent  .you?”  “Well,  it’s 
jes’  this  way.  Bill,”  declared  Jake. 
“There  has  got  to  be  somebody  in  the  firm 
to  Aveight  this  here  avooI.” — Credit  Lost. 


Provide  a  wallow  close  to 
the  feeding  grounds  to  which 
add  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disin¬ 
fectant.  The  DIP  will  kill  the 
lice  and  cleanse  the  skin,  and 
as  the  hogs  pass  back  and  forth 
from  the  wallow  to  the  feed 
trough,  the  DRIP  will  destroy 
the  disease  germs  and  the 
worms  that  pollute  the  ground. 
That  will  mean  a  clean,  healthy 
skin,  freedom  from  lice,  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  disease  and  larger, 
better  porkers.  Also  sprinkle  freely 
about  poultry  houses,  pens  and 
stables  to  destroy  germs  and  avoid 
contagious  diseases.  An  excellent 
disinfectant  for  the  home. 

Dr.  HESS  &.  CLARK 
Ashland  Ohio 


Dr;  Hess  Dip 

-  ''t;.  '  and  ■•.  vV  ^  ' 

Disinfectant 


40,000  BUSHELS  SEED  WHEAT 

Grown  from  reliable  seed  stock  especially  for  seed  purposes,  on  the  famous  wheat 
lands  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  Now  threshed— graded— -deaned — packed — ready 
for  shipment  direct  to  farmers  the  day  orders  .ire  received. 


‘‘Leap's  Prolific" 

Is  one  of  the  most  profitable  varieties  ever  introduced.  First  bred  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Improved  here  on  the  fertile 
Lancaster  County  soils.  I’roduces  spikelets  growing  close  together  on 
the  stem,  forming  compact  head.  Threshes  many  more  grains  per 
head — more  bushels  per  acre  than  average  wheats. 

Leap’s  Prolific  has  numerous  records  of  yields  of  38  to  40  bu.  per 
acre  on  large  tracts  of  land.  One  12-acre  field  near  Landisville  yielded  46 
bu.  per  acre.  Smaller  tracts  of  select  land  have  reached  the  50-bu.  mark. 

The  grain  of  Leap’s  Prolific  is  large — hard — dark-red  in  color — 
of  excellent  milling  qualities.  Chaff  is  white  and  beardless — does  not 
^shatter  or  shell  out  easily  in  handling.  Straw  is  stiff  and  long — 
stands  up  remarkably  well.  Ripens  early.  Adapted  to  a  variety  of 
.soils-;— highland,  lowland,  limestone,  gravel  or  slate.  Unsurpassed  for 
hardiness.  An  exceptionally  gooil  stooler — need  not  be  sown  heavily. 
Sow  1  la  l)u.  per  acre.  In  our  19  years  of  seed-wheat  specializing,  no 
single  variety  has  ever  earned  itself  such  popularity  as  this  Leap’s 
Prolific.  It  is  a  great,  all-around  A'ariety,  with  business  and  pleasure 
back  of  It. 


Seed  IS  closely  graded  and  sound — cleaned  clean — free  of  cockle, 
rye,  .smut,  cheat  and  garlic.  .Strongest  germination.  I’rices  are  just: 
—  (include  bags  and  freight,  per  following  offers). 

Prices: — 1  to  14  bushels  (H)  ^.1.60  per  bushel.  15  to  49  bu.  @ 
$3. .55  per  bu.  50  bu.  and  over  @  $3.50  per  bu.  Bags  free.  Freight 
prepaid  on  shipments  of  5  bu.  or  over  to  any  railroad  station  in 
Penna.,  Ohio,  N.  J.,  N.  Y.,  Md.,  Del.,  Va.,  W.  Va.,  Conn.,  Mass.  25c 
per  100  lbs.  allowed  (on  orders  5  bu.  or  over)  to  help  pay  freight 
into  other  States  not  named.  Terms,  cash  with  order. 


Iiiv-  .7V.VV*  cut  I  wo,  J  ....V.4-X-A1  x...>  J  1  — 11’  11  ICMN  1 

CLE.\.N.  SOUND  AND  GR.VDED,  SEND  IT  B.^CK— WE’LL 
REFUND  VOUR  MONEY  AND  PAY  ALL  FREIGHTS.  We  Avill 
not  be  responsible  after  seed  is  sown. 


If  this  seed  were  not  of  the  highest  quality,  we  could  not  afford 
to  make  this  offer.  This  paper  Avoitld  not  give  it  space  if  they  did 
not  know  us  to  be  reliable. 


SOW  LEAP’S  PROLIFIC  —  Change  costs  very  little — increased 
yield  from  this  superior  seed  will  make  your  investment  pay  splendid 
returns.  Time  to  order  is  today.  Stock  will  he  sold  before  seed  time. 
This  ad  will  not  appear  again.  We  have  other  varieties  of  seed  wheat 
at  lower  prices.  Our  catalog  describes  them — it  is  free — samples  too, 
hut  you  must  ask  for  them.  Don’t  delay  sending  your  order  for 
Leap’s  Prolific.  Get  more  bushels  next  harvest.  Mention  this  paper. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.  LANDISVILLE,  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PA. 


SEED  WHEAT 

“Pride  of  St.  Louis” 

AVe  are  offering  alioiit  600  Ini.  of  this  splendid  vari¬ 
ety,  yielding  for  us  tliis  year  over  40  bu.  i>cr  acre, 
has  yielded  in  Portage  Co.,  Ohio,  over  60  bii.  A 
smooth  variety.  Price  $3.00  per  bu.,  including  bags. 

Allamuchy  Farms,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


SEED  RYE 

We  have  a  limited  supply  of  seed  rye,  GROWN  BY 
US.  (NOT  FOR  US)  possessing  HIGH  MILLING 
QUALITIES,  VERY  LARGE  YIELDING 
STRONG  LONG  STRAW  and  in  every  respect 
a  SUPERIOR  RYE.  Orders  will  be  booked  in 
the  order  received  at  *.'5.00  per  Bushel. 
Rrookdale  Farm,  Hrewster,  Putnam  Co  ,  N.  Y. 


SEED  RYE  FOR  SALE 


—Strong  grown,  heavy  p'o- 
ducer.  Grown  on  our  farms 


n  Pennsylvania  from  selected  Russian  seed. 
SOmple  and  price  on  application — supply  Uniitcd. 

FAIRFIELH  FARMS  :  TRAPPE,  PA. 


Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale 

I.ayer  plants  for  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Fall  set  ing.  Fifty  varie¬ 
ties  to  select  from,  including  the  fall-bearing.  Send  for 
catalogand  pricelist.  J.  KEIF  FORD  HALL.  R.  No.  2.  Rhodeidale.  Md. 

Pot-Grown  and  Runner 

Strawberry  Plants 

For  September  and  Kali  planting.  AA'ill  bear  fruit  next 
suiniiier.  Also  KASI'IIRItllV,  KbACKBKKuy,  GOOSKIIKKKY 
n  KKA.NT,  A  S  PA  II  A  0  r  S,  GIIAPK  Pl.A.Vl'S,  KIll  IT  TURKS’ 
SlIUl'BS.  Catalogue  free.  HARRT  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground, N.Y’ 


PITKIIS  RYF  Rank  grower.  Big  yielder. 
I  linuu  II I  L  Sow  until  ground  freezes. 
1  to  5  bu.,  S?.75  per  bn.  Over  5  bu.,  $2.50,  Bagged. 
Sample  fur  stamp.  CLOVEROALE  FARM,  Chariotte,  N.  Y. 


ullU  WntAI  Pure  strain.  Write  for  prices. 

POPLAR  HILL  FARM,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Acnaraoiic  hoots,  horseradish  sets,  cabbage, 
H^pdldSUd  beets,  onion  plants,  lettuce,  TOMA. 
TOES.  EGG  PLANTS,  PEPPERS  and  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 
Send  for  Price  List.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


FOR  SAI  niceSSEEDlWHEAT.  Heavy 

run  OALE  yi.jjer  Also  No.  1  POTATOES.  Will 
ship  anywhere.  Belle-Ellen  Stock  Farms,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


Standard  Apple  BARRELS 

Prompt  shipment.  Robt.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.  Y, 


Red  Rock 

iThe  Hardiest  and  Heaviest  Yielding 

Winter  Wheat 

For  Michigan  and  the  northern  states. 

Has  yielded  87  bushels  average  per 
acre  at  the  Michigan  Experimental 
Station.  Record  yield  of  nearly  fifty 
bushels  per  acre. 

Rosen  Rye 

Is  a  new  vai  iely  that  will  jmj' you  well  to  grow. 
Outyields  coiniiioii  Kvo  10  to  20  busbel.s  per  acre. 
Nice  long  heud.s  well  tilled  with  large  kernels.  Ordi¬ 
nary  yield  ;«)  to  40  bilaliels. 

Clover,  Timothy,  Vetch,  and  all  dependable  seeds 
for  fall  planting. 

Write  for  free  samples  and  fair  price  list. 

Fall  Bulbs 

Beautiful  new  Darwin  Tulijis,  Hyacinths.  Xart’DMi'-’. 
Lillies,  Crucus,  etc.  these  bulbs  this  fall  lor 

winter  and  spritii^  blooiniti^. 

IsbelDs  Fall  Catalog  Free  gives  full  iiirornuition. 
Write  for  it  today. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO. 

Box  13  Jackson,  Mich. 


COBS 


We  have  several  bearded  and  beardless 
varieties,  all  well  cleaned  and  carefully 
selected.  Also  Rosen  and  White  Rye. 
Ask  for  catalog 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO..  243  Main  St,  Marysville.  Ohio 
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REES  at  HalFAsenfs  ftices 


GUAR ANTEFiD,  First-class— True  to  Name— Froc  from 
Disease,  and  to  reach  you  in  ^ood  irrowintr  coinlition. 
(jootl  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Troe.s  and 
Shruh.s,  Bush  Fruits  and  General  Nursery  Stock.  F'KEE 
Cataloi;  contains  Blantins  and  Growinif  Instructions. 


THE  WM.  J.  REILLY 
161  Ostian  Street 


NURSERIES 
Dansvillet  N. 


Y. 


Guaranteed  by  Certified  Grower- 


U  M 1  n \ma\ i 

nett; 

iiillnlliul 


If  you  have  any  building  or  repairing  to  do  — gef  your  material  now. 

Just  at  present  we  are  very  fortunately  situated.  We  have  large  stocks 
of  lumber  and  building  materials  on  hand  that  we  are  able  to  sell  at  unusually 
low  prices.  Prices  lower  than  yon  could  purchase  them  anywhere  else  and  possibly 
LOWER  THAN  THEY  WILL  BE  AGAIN  FOU  YEARS. 

Our  prices  are  the  same  to  everyone  —  whether  you  are  a 
dealer,  a  farmer,  a  contractor  or  a  builder  —  if  you  need 
Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  Doors,  Windows,  Interior  Finish, 
Frames,  Clap -Boards,  Paint,  Wall- Board  or  Roofing, 


—  and  no  matter  whether  you  need  several  car-loads  or  only  a  small  quantity  —  we 
can  save  you  money  on  lirst-class.  A-I  prime  goods.  We  don’t  sell  seconds  or 
wreckage.  We  are  able  to  undersell  because  our  big  yards  and  mills  are 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  largest  lumber  district  in  the  world;  because  we 
buy  m  such  large  quantities  and  sell  direct  to  everybody  at  our  costs 
plus  a  small  profit. 


Send  Today  and  Save  Money. 

Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc., 


Write  us 
immediately. 
Oon’t  wait  until 
the  heavy,  late  fall 
congestion  or  the  rail¬ 
roads  makes  delivery 
uncertain.  Don’t  wait 
until  prices  go  up.  Don’t 
wait  until  stocks  arc  depleted. 


‘PRICE  REGULATORS  OF 
BUILDING  MATERIAL” 

60  Main  St.. 

N.  Tonawanda, 

N.  Y. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Orange  Hawkweed,  or  Devil’s  Paintbrush 

On  page  041  is  an  inquiry  rogarcling 
this  weed  wliifh,  by  the  way.  is  so  postif- 
crons  that  it  needs  two  or  three  names  to 
express  its  meanness,  and  was  introduced 
into  this  State  some  40  years  ago  under 
the  name  of  angel’s  paintbrush,  and  for 
several  years  was  cultivated  almost  uni¬ 
versally  as  a  flower.  In  fact,  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  no  flower  garden  was  con¬ 
sidered  comi)let.e  without  a  good-sized 
bed  of  it.  Finally  it  escaped  cultivation 
and  has  now  completel.v  overspread  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  in  Central  Vermont,  where 
it  has  the  name  of  being  the  most  pestifer¬ 
ous  weed  ever  known.  It  does  not  de- 
senm  quite  so  bad  a  reputation,  however, 
because  it  thrives  best  on  thin,  rocky, 
worn-out  soil,  so  jmor  that  no  otiier  plant 
can  exist,  and  most  of  the  fields  that  it 
has  overrun  were  practically  worthless, 
anyway.  It  is  very  shallow-rooted,  and 
deep  plowing,  heavy  manuring  and  seed¬ 
ing  to  grass  or  clover  will  completel.v  ex¬ 
terminate  it  until  the  soil  receives  a  re¬ 
seeding.  The  seeds  Avill  not  germinate  in 
a  good  Timothy  sod.  It  is  easily 
smothered  by  any  close-growing  crop. 
)>rovided  the  soil  is  deep  and  rich  enough 
to  produce  !i  heavy  foliage. 

On  soils  that  are  incapable  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  it  may  be  killed  by  repeated  spray¬ 
ings  with  copperas  or  blue  vitriol,  or  an.y 
of  the  commercial  weed  destroyers.  The 
foliage  is  rough  and  hairy  and  will  re¬ 
tain  the  spray  unfil  it  has  had  time  to 
do  its  work,  and  few  perennials  will  suc¬ 
cumb  to  spraying  as,  quickly  as  this. 
Common  salt  applied  at  the  rate  of  IS 
pounds  per  square  rod  will  also  kill  it. 
as  stated.  Hut  it  wilt  kill  all  other 
vegetation,  also,  and  when  it  has  leiiched 
away  so  that  vegetation  can  exist  th<‘ 
paintbrush  will  be  the  first  plant  to  ap¬ 
pear.  C.  0.  ORJISREE. 


Notes  From  a  Maryland  Farm 

The  crop  of  cant.aloupes  has  oeen  cut 
to  almost  nothing  b.v  the  protracted 
drought.  The  melons  ripened  so  small 
that  they  could  not  be  packed  in  (he  usual 
l.“  crates,  and  crates  had  to  be  cut  for 
them.  My  own  melons  were  planted  out¬ 
side  the  Skinner  irrigation ;  the  vines 
dried  up  and  the  melons  rij)ened  about 
the  size  of  my  fist.  And  yet  it  is  strange 
how  sweet  and  good  those  little  nudons 
were.  Now  that  the  potatoes  are  all  dug. 
the  Colorado  b<‘etlos  have  swarmed  on 
the  eggplants.  The  potatoes  seem  (o  be 
their  first  choice  and  next  the  eggplants. 
If  there  are  no  eggplants  handy  they  will 
swarm  on  the  tomatoes.  Prompt  use  of 
the  lead  arsenate  will  clean  them  up. 
But  it  is  wonderful  how  rapidly  they  will 
devour  a  big  plant  if  one’s  attention  is 
taken  elsewhere  for  a  few  days. 

The  Nanticoke  blackberr.v  is  now  in  its 
prime.  It  is  a  splendid  berry,  though 
too  soft  for  shipping.  But,  coming  after 
all  other  blackberries  hav(‘  gone  and 
running  through  August,  it  is  very  wel¬ 
come  in  the  home  garden  for  its  fine  fruit, 
and  “cussed”  for  its  gigantic  canes  brist¬ 
ling  with  fishhook  spines.  It  is  almost 
impracticable  to  cut  out  the  old  canes, 
because  of  the  immense  growth  of  the 
new  ones,  and  even  with  long-handled 
clippers  it  is  a  task  to  prevent  their  run¬ 
ning  wild.  Then  the  roots  are  so  long 
that  suckers  appear  10  to  15  feet  away, 
and  it  finally  becomes  a  problem  whether 
the  fine  fruit  pays  for  the  terrible  nuis¬ 
ance  of  the  cane.s  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

That  part  of  the  garden  under  the 
Skinner  pipes  makes  a  ver.v  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  the  remainder.  Outside  the  reach 
of  the  water  string  beans  planted  at  same 
time  as  a  row  inside  the  water  ai’e  dead, 
while  the  row  watered  is  giving  u;  fine 
beans.  Cabbage  outside  the  reach  of  the 
water  is  neaidy  dead,  while  other  cab¬ 
bages  under  the  pipe  are  wonderfully  vig¬ 
orous  and  growing.  And  still  I  shall 
have  to  wait  till  the  monthly  repfud  of  the 
meter  comes  in  in  order  to  tell  whether  it 
pays  to  water  a  garden  with  water  at 
30  cents  per  1,000  gallons.  In  this  flat 
country  between  the  sea  and  the  bay  the 
wind  helps  the  broiling  sun  to  take  cvei’y 
drop  of  moisture  out  of  the  soil,  until  one 
wonders  how  an5^  plant  can  live.  The 


tomato  fields  seem  to  be  standing  the  heat 
and  drought  better  than  most  things,  and 
what  .seems  odd  to  me  is  that  right  along- 
sid('  of  my  garden  is  a  field,  not  ear  so 
fertile  as  my  garden,  jtlanted  in  tonuitoes, 
which  seem  to  grow  far  more  luxuriantly 
(hail  my  late  ones.  That  field  was  in 
cantaloupes  last  year,  and  they  had  the 
first  stable  nuinure  the  bind  has  had  prob¬ 
ably  in  a  generation,  while  my  garden 
has  been  covered  with  manure,  s  ipple- 
mi'iited  Avith  acid  jihosphate.  every  year 
for  10  years.  And  yet  the  tomato  plants  | 
out  there  seem  greener  and  better  than  j 
mine.  One  retison.  T  assume,  is  that  the  ' 
land  has  been  more  deeply  cultivated,  and 
that  th('  roots  have  been  driven  down 
mon'  di'eply  in  the,  soil  and  are  getting 
moislure  that  mitie  do  not  get.  I  believe 
that  if  I  had  gone  throttgh  my  rows  Avith 
.a  spading  fork  and  had  loosened  the  soil 
deeply  Avithout  turning  it  there  Avould 
havi'  been  dilTi'rent  results.  Soil  in  both 
places  light  and  sandy. 

It  is  under  such  Aveather  conditions  as 
are  now  prevailing  that  the  hedges  of 
privet  shoAv  the  damage  they  do  to  biAvn 


and  garden  crops  near  them.  Last  Win¬ 
ter  for  the  first  time  striiiiied  the  leaves 
from  my  Amoor  Biver  jirivet  hedges,  and 
I  really  Avished  that  they  AA-ould  be  killed, 
so  that  I  could  have  a  good  excuse  for 
grubbing  all  out.  I  did  grub  out  a.  line 
along  the  street  m>xt  my  garden,  tind 
imt  an  ornamentiil  Avirc  fence  there  But 
in  another  place  I  left  a  hedge  that  is 
overgroAvu  .solely  as  a  Avindbreak  to  the 
cold  frames.  Now  tin*  roots  haA’e  pmie- 
irjited  till'  frjimes,  and  I  shall  have  to 
move  the  frames.  AV.  F.  jiassf.y. 


Boiling  Small  Lots  of  Sorghum 

On  page  095  iMr.  O.  G.  Crandall  of 
Wisconsin  told  of  making  small  lots  of 
sorghum  syrup  from  Tiome-groAvn  sorg¬ 
hum.  There  have  been  .several  calls  for 
further  information,  and  Mr.  Crandall 
noAV  sends  the  folloAving :  “I  knoAV  of  no 
simiile  Avay  of  getting  the  juice  out  of  the 
cane  but  by  pressure,  the  cane  being  run 
betAveen  rolls.  1  submit  a  sketch,  shoAvn 
above,  of  a  homemade  mill  Avhich  Avill  do 
for  experimenting  where  one  cannot  get 
his  cane  to  a  cane  mill.  My  father  experi¬ 
mented  Avith  just  such  a  mill  as  this  as 
early  as  1855,  from  Avhich  greAv  a  o.tXM)- 
gallon  plant.  As  shown  in  the  picture, 
to  make  press  turn  tAvo  i-olls  0  in.  across 
and  10  in.  long.  Bore  1-inch  hole  and 
insert  1-iuch  shaft,  opposite  ends  of  shafts 
fitted  for  cranks.  LoAver  roll  shaft  titis 
snug  in  inch  hole,  but  the  upper  hole  is 
slotted  so  that  the  slotted  bearing  may  be 
Avedged  doAvn  as  may  be  required  to  bring 
the  rolls  as  close  as  desired.  Fasten  this 
machine  to  tAVO  upright  posts  in  any  suit¬ 
able  place.  .Tuice  should  be  boiled  soon 
after  being  pressed  out,  otherAvise  it  may 
sour,  as  cane  juice  is  acid. 

“In  regard  to  boiling  in  open  kettles, 
iron  kettles  are  not  the  best,  as  cane 
juice  is  acid,  and  iron  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  syrup  dark.  Still  they  might 
be  used.  A  sheet  of  galvanized  iron 
nailed  on  to  a  frame  of  the  same  size, 
made  of  2x8  .soft  pine  plank,  set  on  a 
little  arch  of  brick  or  some  such  material, 
makes  a  good  pan  to  boil  in.  as  it  is  easy 
to  get  at  the  scum.  Fill  in  as  much  juice 
as  you  can  boil  at  once,  and  do  not  add 
any  more  juice,  but  boil  to  a  finish.  Add¬ 
ing  to  partly  boiled  juice  the  green  Avill 
boil  in  and  make  it  strong  and  black. 
Let  it  simmer  slowly  at  first.’,  till  the 
white  scum  shoAA'S,  then  boil  gently  to  the 
finish.” 


Republic  Trucks 

on  the  Farm 

Republic  Trucks  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  special 
requirements  of  farm  work. 

Republic  Trucks  have  an  Internal  Gear  Drive  with  I-beam 
load-carrying  axle  of  solid  forged  steel.  The  driving  mechan¬ 
ism  is  entirely  separate  from  this  axle  and  has  nothing  to  do 
but  drive  the  truck. 

The  power  is  applied  near  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  gaining 
greater  leverage  for  hard  pulls.  And  this  Internal  Gear 
Drive  permits  45  %  greater  load  clearance,  a  big  advantage 
for  country  roads. 

There  is  less  unsprung  weight  which  means  important 
savings  in  tires,  gasoline  and  all  upkeep  expenses.  Every 
part  is  simple  in  construction,  easy  to  get  at  and  easy  to  ad¬ 
just  when  necessary.  1300  Service  Stations,  distributed  all 
over  the  United  States,  stand  back  of  Republic  Trucks  to  see 
that  they  give  continuously  satisfactory  service. 

Dependable  —  Economical 
Trouble  Proof 

Republics  are  easy  riding  and  easy  to  drive. 
And  they  have  proved  so  dependable  and 
given  such  superior  service  to  owners  that  it 
has  been  necessary  to  build  more  than  twice 
as  many  of  them  as  any  other  motor  truck  in 
order  to  supply  the  demand. 

There  are  seven  different  Republic  Models 
— ton  to  5  ton.  One  of  these  models  will 
exactly  fill  your  requirements. 

See  the  nearest  Republic  dealer  ana  send 
for  latest  booklet. 

Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Inc. 

Alma,  Michigan 


The  Internal  Gear 
Drive  gets  extra  power 
for  pulling  over  bad 
roads  and  up  hard 
grades  by  applying 
power  near  the  rim  of 

^  l-k  A 


The  Best  for  Small  Fruit  Growers 


“I  believe  the  Goulds  ‘Pomona’  Barrel  Pump  is  the  best  for 
small  fruit  growers,”  writes  W.  B.  Nissley  in  charge  of 
r  Vegetable  Gardening  at  the  New  York  State  School  of  i 
^  Agriculture,  Long  Island,  “it  is  of  sufficient  strength  and  is  ^ 
large  enough  to  maintain  a  high,  even  pressure,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  things  to  keep  in  mind  for  sue- 
oessful  spraying.”  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 


—50  styles — one  for  every  spraying  n^ed. 
All  thoroughly  tested.  Our  free  book, 
“Hand  and  Power  Sprayers,”  gives  val-  A 
h  uable  hints  on  spraying  and  de-  A 
scribes  sprayers  for  every  pur-  ^A 
pose.  Writo  today  for  your 
copy.  Address  Dept.  11. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

M  Main  Oifico  and  Works: 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

^  BRANCHES; 

Fbfladelpbia  Chicago  .^SST 
m  13oston  New  Vork 

1  ***^^^^  IMttsburich 

t  AtUinta  HoustoD 


..  ." 


Goulds  Fig.  1100 
“tocaqna”  Barrel  Sprayer 
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Countryside  Produce  Situation 
POTATOES  MAY  DECLINE. 

In  ordinary  times  it  might  be  supposed 
the  potato  markets  were  sliaping  up  for  a 
decline,  as  a  result  of  general  conditions. 
There  is  a  large  crop  predicted.  Ship¬ 
ments  are  nearing  .500  cars  per  day.  yet 
jirices  are  ranging  .50  per  cent  higher  than 
last  year  in  early  September,  and  about 
double  the  range  in  the  corresponding 
period  in  1910.  The  crop  may  be  10  to 
15  per  cent  less  than  that  of  last  j'ear. 
but  that  of  itself  would  hardly  justify 
much  higher  prices  except  for  the  well- 
known  fact  that  all  lines  of  i)roduce  cost 
more  to  I’aise  this  year.  New  potatoes 
sell  in  Eastern  consuming  markets  at 
.$4.25  to  .$5.50  i)er  bbl.,  .and  around  .$.3 
per  100  lbs.  Last  year  similar  stock  sold 
on  a  basis  of  about  .$2  ))er  100  lbs.  The 
large  nmrkets  of  the  country  range  un¬ 
evenly,  some  showing  lower  prices  with 
heavy  supj)lies  of  nearby  growth,  while 
other  markets  hold  a  very  firm  tone. 
a' GOOD  START  FOR  FALL  APPLES. 

Apples  are  becoming  interesting  once 
more  as  a  market  feature.  About  100 
cars  per  week  are  coming  and  new  ship¬ 
ping  points  are  starting  day  by  day. 
Northwestern  Greenings  opened  the  sea¬ 
son  for  Northern  barreled  stock  at  .$5.75 
to  $0  at  Michigan  shipping  points.  Red 
kinds  ai'e  selling  at  .$2  or  more  per  bu. 
in  that  section.  New  5’ork.  New  .Jersey 
;ind  the  Pacific  Coast  are  shipping  quite 
freely.  Middle  West  buyers  have  sent  in¬ 
quiries  to  New  5"ork  State  dealers  asking 
for  price  on  carlots. 

I*ears  .‘ii’e  a  somewhat  lighter  crop  in 
Ihe  leading  States  this  year,  but  total 
movement  is  fully  1.50  cars  per  day. 
chiefly  from  the  Pacific  Coa.st  as  yet.  but 
increa.sing  from  Eastern  shipping  points. 
Prices  are  slo\yly  declining.  Rartletts 
bring  $40  per  ton  at  5'akima.  AVash.,  and 
$1.25  to  .$2.50  per  bu.  in  Michigan  pro¬ 
ducing  sections. 

Peaches  show  no  decided  change  in 
values  for  choice  stock.  Some  decayed 
lots  have  sold  very  low.  such  ranges  as 
3.5c  to  .$.3  i)er  carrier  having  been  quoted 
in  Eastern  markets.  Choice  Eastern 
peaches  bring  around  ,$3  per  carrier,  or 
per  bu.  basket,  for  large  lots,  in  leading 
market  centers. 

LARGE  CROPS  OF  GOOD  ONIONS. 

__The  Eastern  onion  crop  promises  to  run 
.3.50  to  400  bu.  per  acre  in  leading  onion 
sections.  Some  Northwestern  sections 
will  average  a  much  higher  yield.  Tlu' 
crop  looks  well  in  most  localities,  and,  so 
far.  it  is  bringing  mostly  .$2  to  $3  per 
100  lbs.  in  consuming  markets,  but  prices 
have  been  slowly  declining  as  the  sup))ly 
steadily  increa.ses. 

SOITTIIERN  SPECIALISTS  PROSPER. 
Southern  farmei's  are  doing  well  with 
sweet  potatoes  this  year,  receiving  $0  to 
$7  per  bbl.  in  A’^irginia  producing  sections. 
Southern  Avatei-nudons  have  exceeded  $S0O 
l>er  carload  occasionally  in  New  York  city, 
and  the  average  for  watermelons  and 
cantaloupes  has  been  hgher  than  in  recent 
years. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  markets  as  a 
whole  are  being  sui)plied  with  about  the 
same  amount  of  carlot  stuff  as  last  year. 
Prices  are  generally  higher  than  last  year, 
but  have  been  tending  slightly  downward 
during  the  i)ast  few  weeks.  G.  R.  F. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— August  21  a  pleasure 
1  arty  in  canoes  met  with  disaster  off 
liockaway  Point,  near  New  York  city.  A 
number  of  canoes  were  capsized  in  some 
\inexi)lained  manner,  and  after  .several 
days’  search  19  persons  were  found  to  be 
missing. 

Those  who  suffered  through  the  .sinking 
of  the  Lusitania  must  look  to  Germany, 
not  to  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company, 
owner  of  the  liner,  to  recover  damages. 
Such  is  the  effect  of  a  decision  by  .Judge 
.Julius  M.  Alayer  of  the  Federal  District 
Court.  Claims  aggregating  almost  $6.- 
000.000  were  the  basis  of  suits  begun 
after  the  I.usitania  was  sunk  by  a  German 
submarine  off  Old  Jlead  of  Ivinsale.  Ire¬ 
land.  on  May  7,  1915.  The  majority  of 
these  claims  Avere  made  by  relatives  of 
p.assengers  who  lost  their  lives.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  bringing  of  these  suits  the  Cunard 
comi)any  filed  a  petition  asking  that  its 
liability  be  limited,  under  the  Ignited 
States  maritime  liability  law,  to  the  value 
of  tin*  wreckage  recovered  i)lus  the  freight 
and  i>assenger  receii)ts  of  the  last  Amyage. 
The  cojupany's  estiniiite  of  its  liability 
Avas  .$91,290.  In  granting  the  petition  of 
the  Cunard  company  Judge  Mayer  ex¬ 
onerated  the  company  and  Capt.  AA".  T. 
Turner  of  the  laisitania  from  charges  of 
negligence.  lie  held  that  absolute  proof 
l  ad  been  brought  that  the  vessel  Avas  not 
armed  and  did  not  carry  explosives;  that 
officers,  crew  and  passengers  behaved  Avith 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice ;  that  there  Avas 
r.o  panic  during  the  eighteen  minutes  in 
which  the  vessel  remained  above  the  sur¬ 
face  after  being  torpedoed,  and  that  all 
responsibility  for  the  loss  of  1.195  lives 
must  be  placed  upon  the  Imperial  German 
Government. 

Fire  at  Canton.  O..  Aug.  25,  caused  a 
loss  estimated  at  $1,000,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  AA^ar 
Department  authorizes  the  folloAving  state¬ 


ment  from  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eif.l :  Examinations  for  commission  in 

the  veterinary  section  of  the  Officers’  Re¬ 
serve  Corps  are  open  for  A^eterinarians  in 
civil  life.  All  appointments  will  be  in 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  and  fur¬ 
ther  promotions  based  entirely  on  the 
qualifications  of  the  ofiicer.  ■  (’andidates 
lu’jst  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  be- 
tAveen  22  and  .55  years  of  age.  must  be 
graduates  of  recognized  A’eterinary  col¬ 
leges  or  univer.sities.  and  must  be  in  the 
.active  practice  of  their  profession  in  the 
States  in  AA'hich  they  reside  at  the  time  of 
aj)])ointment.  Detailed  information  may 
be  had  by  writing  to  the  A'eterinary  Di¬ 
vision.  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General, 
AA’ashington. 

Secia'tary  McAdoo  announces  that  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  had  perfected 
its  plans  for  making  direct  loans  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  9  of  the  AA’ar 
Finance  Corporation  act  to  individuals, 
firins,  and  corporations  AA’bose  principal 
business  is  the  rai.sing  of  live  stock,  in¬ 
cluding  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs. 
The  corporation  has  decided  to  create, 
umler  authority  of  the  act,  two  agencies, 
one  at  Kansas  City  and  one  at  Dallas. 
These  agencies  will  be  knoAvn  as  the 
Cattle  Loan  Agencies  of  the  AA’ar  Finance 
Coi'poration  and  their  business  will  be 
confined  entirely  to  the  consideration  of 
applications  for  direct  loans  to  cattlemen. 
All  applications  from  banks  for  advances 
for  crop-moving  purposes  and  other  pur¬ 
poses  Avill  be  received  as  heretofore  by  the 
Federal  reserve  banks  acting  as  fiscal 
agents  for  the  corjioration. 

_A  public  demonstration  of  farm  tractors 
Avill  be  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  New 
.Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
fit  Ncav  Brunswick,  Tuesday,  October  S. 
luA’itations  have  been  sent  out  to  tractor 
manufacturers  all  over  the  country,  and 
it  is  expected  that  a  large  number  of  the 
more  important  machines  for  Eastern  con¬ 
ditions  Avill  be  present. 

The  National  Grange,  the  National 
Farmers’  Union,  and  the  National  Dairy 
Union  will  henceforth  be  jointly  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  farm  service  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  AA’ho  Avill  be  permanently  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  national  heaihjuarters  of 
the  Federal  Employment  Service  in  AA'ash- 
ington.  This  Avill  bring  the  active  sup¬ 
port  of  the  millions  of  members  of  these 
organizations  to  the  .service  in  its  farm 
labor-supplying  activities.  As  the  result 
of  conferences  betAveen  M.  A.  Coykendall, 
chief  of  farm  service  of  the  Emjiloyment 
Service ;  Oliver  AA’ilson.  master  of  the 
National  Grange ;  Charles  S.  Barrett, 
pre.sident  of  the  National  Farmers’  T’nion, 
and  AA’illiam  ’T.  Creasy,  secretary  of  the 


National  Dairy  T’nion,  this  special  repre- 
sentatiA-e  on  the  executive  staff  of  the 
Employment  SerA'ice  has  been  chosen  in 
the  jierson  of  IIoAvard  E.  AATlliams  of 
Trout.  AA’.  A’a.  Mr.  AA'illiams  has  been 
for  many  years  a  prominent  member  of 
the  National  Grange,  and  has  successfully 
filled  the  f)ffices  of  commissioner  of  agri¬ 
culture,  State  highway  inspector,  and  di¬ 
rector  of  farmers'  institutes  in  AA’est 
A^irginia.  In  addition  to  executiA^e  ability, 
he  is  a  man  of  Avide  practical  farming, 
stock-raising,  and  diiiry  e.xperience.  and 
leaves  a  large  agricultural  property  in 
AA'est  A’irginia  to  come  to  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Society 
of  .American  Florists  at  St.  Louis,  the 
folloAving  officers  were  elected  for  1919 : 
I’resident,  .J.  F.  .Amman.  EdAvardsville. 
Ill.;  .secretary,  .John  Young.  NeAV  A'ork  ; 
treasurer,  ,T.  ,1.  Hess,  Omaha.  Neb.  The 
society  will  h«dd  its  next  convention  in 
1910  ,‘it  Detroit,  and  its  1920  convention 
at  Cleveland,  O. 

WASHINGTON.- The  Labor  Board 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  appointed 
by  the  .^ecr<‘tary  of  Tvabor  to  sift  essential 
from  non-essential  labor  to  meet  the  Awar 
needs  of  the  country,  Aug.  22  is.sued  a 
list  of  forty  or  more  occupations  consid¬ 
ered  non-essential.  Notices  haA'c  been 
seiwed  on  the  twenty  or  more  industries 
affected  directing  that  A’oluntary  releases 
be  giA-en  to  employees,  so  that  they  can 
engage  in  Avar  A\-ork.  Jobs  will  be'giA'en 
to  those  released  as  fast  as  they  ai)ply. 
The  industries  and  occupations  classed  as 
non-es.sential  are :  .Automobile  industry 
accessories,  including  chauffeurs  of  tour¬ 
ing  cars  and  men  engaged  in  cleaning,  re¬ 
pairing  and  delivering  them  ;  dri\'ers  and 
guides  of  .sightseeing  cars  and  vehicles; 
iiutomobile  truck  drivers  engjtged  in  Avork 
other  than  the  delivery  of  coal,  or  for  the 
goA'crnment ;  teamsters  on  jobs  other  than 
handling  products  for  Avar  work ;  bath  and 
barber  shop  attendants ;  keepers  and  at- 
tendant.s  of  boAvling  alleys  and  billiard 
;ind  j)ool  rooms;  bottlers  and  workers  in 
bottling  establishments ;  candy  manufac¬ 
turers  and  handlers  of  cigars  and  ciga¬ 
rettes;  managers  and  employees  of  clean¬ 
ing  and  dj’eing  establishments ;  omitloyees 
of  clubs;  Avorkers  in  confection  and  deli¬ 
catessen  shops.  .Also  builders  and  con¬ 
tractors  engaged  on  structures  for  other 
than  Avar  Avork ;  keepers  and  employees 
of  dancing  academies  and  .schools ;  male 
clerks  of  stores  and  mercantile  places ; 
managers  and  employees  of  florists’  shops ; 
keepers  of  fruit  .stands ;  junk  dealers  and 
thfir  employees;  men  employed  in  livery 
and  sales  stables ;  paAvnbrokers  and  their 
clerks  and  runners ;  peanut  venders  and 
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cstabli.shments ;  keepers  and  employees  of 
shoe-shining  shops ;  AvindoAV  cleaners  and 
Avashers;  keepers  and  employees  of  .soft- 
drink  establishments;  A’enders  and  sales- 
men  of  soda-fountain  supplies. 

Discontinuance,  until  further  notice,  of 
the  use  on  Sundays  of  passenger-carrying 
automobiles.  Avith  a  fcAv  exceptions,  and 
of  motorcycles  and  motorboats  in  all 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  RiA’’er  aa’.os 
requested  August  27  by  the  National  Fuel 
.Administration.  'J'he  object  is  to  save 
gasoline  for  Avar  purposes.  If  the  re- 
que.st  is  not  sufficiently  effective  a  man¬ 
datory  order  Avill  be  issued.  No  limit  is 
jilaced  upon  the  period  of  conservation, 
but  Fuel  .Administration  Garfield  and  Mark 
S.  Re(]ua.  director  of  the  oil  division  of 
the  Fuel  Administration,  said  in  a  joint 
statement  that  rigid  economy  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  gasoline  is  desired  “during 
the  next  fcAA'  weeks  as  a  necessary  and 
practical  act  of  patrioti.sm.”  These  are  the 
motor  vehicles  to  Avhich  the  restriction 
does  not  apply :  Tractors  and  motor 
trucks  employed  in  the  actual  transporta¬ 
tion  of  freight.  A’ehicles  of  physicians 
usee  in  professional  duties.  Ambulances, 
fire  apparatus,  police  patrol  wagons,  un¬ 
dertakers’  Avagons  and  funeral  convey¬ 
ances.  Raihvay  equipment  using  gasoline. 
Repair  outfits  employed  by  telephone  and 
public  service  companies.  Motor  vehicles 
in  necessary  use  in  rural  communities 
Avhere  other  transportation  is  not  avail¬ 
able. 


This  part  of  the  country  betAA'een  New 
BrunsAvick  and  Perth  Amboy  has  been 
so  much  cut  up  into  building  lots  that  it 
can  hardly  be  called  a  farming  country. 
There  are  a  good  many  small  places 
Avhere  the  OAA’ner  or  tenant  raises  truck  or 
fruit  to  hel))  out.  his  money  croj)  being 
mainly  made  by  working  with  his  team, 
and  iit  tin*  jiresent  time  Gamp  Raritan, 
which  is  near  by,  is  paying  $1  an  hour 
for  teams.  .A  good  many  small  fruit 
groAver.s  (myself  included)  whose  fruit 
Avas  ruined  by  the  intense  cold  last  Win¬ 
ter.  find  it  jmys  >is  better  to  AA'ork  by  the 
hour  in  the  munition  plants  than  to  try  to 
do  anything  at  home.  Oats  have  been  a 
fair  crop.  Gorn  does  not  look  very  Avell ; 
it  has  been  too  dry  a  season.  There  are  a 
number  of  dairymen  here  who  retail  their 
milk  ft)r  from  12  to  ISc  per  qt.  The 
prices  for  produce  in  Perth  Amboy  are  : 
Tomatoes,  40e  per  16-qt.  bskt. ;  common 
pears,  75c;  apples,  75c  to  $1;  Lima 
beans,  .$2.25  per  bu.  ;  SAveet  corn,  .$2  per 
100;  blackberries,  20c  qt.  Eggs,  .50c. 
Galves.  ISc  i)er  lb.,  live  Aveight ;  dressed 
foAvls,  .35  to  40c  per  lb.  F.  ir.  n. 

Middlesex  (.'o.,  N.  .1. 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 


The  nations  standard 
in  clothes 
of  moderate  price 

Styleplus  are  the  only  clothes  in 
America  identified  each  season  at  nation¬ 
ally  known  prices. 

Each  Styleplus  grade  is  one  price  the 
nation  over. 

We  center  our  volume  on  a  few  grades — cut 
down  the  expense  of  manufacturing — this  is  the 
reason  behind  the  famous  Styleplus  quality. 

No  matter  where, — no  matter  when — you  buy 
Styleplus  Clothes  you  know  they  are  right  in  style, 
in  wear,  and  in  price. 

Go  to  the  Styleplus  Store  and  see  for  yourself. 
Try  on  the  clothes.  Get  exactly  the  kind  that 
suits  your  build  and  your  taste — that  fit  right  and 
look  well. 

When  you  see  your  clothes  before  you  buy  them 
you  know  what  you  are  getting.  Buy  Styleplus 
and  you  will  always  be  sure  of  the  big  value  at  a 
moderate  price. 

Two  grades  in  Styleplus  suits:  $25  and  $30. 

Three  grades  in  Styleplus  overcoats:  $25,  $30 
and  $35. 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing  merchant  in  most  cities 

and  towns.  Write  us  (Dept.  V  )  for  Styleplus  book¬ 
let  and  name  of  local  dealer. 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 

Styleplus  Clothes 
I25and$30 

TRADE  MARK  RtCISTEREO 

“Each  grade  one  price  the  nation  over‘ 


Amorica^s  only  known -priced  clothes 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


I  am  very  suro  that  there,  is  less  acre¬ 
age  of  potatoes  in  Western  New  York 
this  year  than  last,  or,  for  that  matter, 
any  year  in  a  long  time.  Some  seetions 
report  a  great  falling  off,  but  with  us  T  j 
should  say  about  10  per  cent.  So  far  I  j 
have  seen  no  bligbt,  although  T  have  j 
heard  of  a  good  deal.  Most  pieces  .are 
looking  good ;  should  say  fully  up  to  the 
average,  although  there  are  poor  jiieoes. 
as  always.  Just  now  it  is  very,  very  dry, 
and  it  is  hurting  the  crop;  every  day  it 
continues  means  a  lessened  yield.  There 
seems  to  be  a  very  great  dilTerence  as  to 
prices ;  one  party  we  talked  with  said  50c 
per  bu.  at  the  opening,  while  the  next 
buyer  said  that  he  expected  to  pay  at 
least  $1.50  per  bu.,  but  was  not  sure 
that  he  would  not  have  to  pay  more.  T 
am  sure  the  first  one  was  entirely  wrong 
and  the  second  one,  I  think,  was  rather 
high.  Today  they  are  bringing  $1..^5  to 
$2  per  bu.  on  the  public  market  in  this 
city.  Conditions  now  of  course  do  not. 
mean  anything  when  it  comes  to  harvest¬ 
ing  the  late  crop.  Our  morning  jiaiier  re¬ 
ports  two  cars  on  track  which  were  Indd 
at  $G  per  bbl.  That  would  be  about  $2 
to  .$2.25  per  bu.  Other  crops  are  look¬ 
ing  and  turning  out  well,  better  than  an¬ 
ticipated,  I  believe.  A  few  oats  are  .still 
in  the  fields,  but  the  bulk  of  the  crop  was 
put  under  cover  in  good  shape.  Oats  are 
one  of  the  best  crops  in  years;  barley  also 
big :  corn  is  late,  and  many  pieces  must 
have  a  long  growing  season  if  it  matures. 
It  came  up  poorly.  Where  planted  in 
season  and  the  stand  good  it  looks  tine, 
hut  1  helic've  the  croj)  on  the  whole  will 
be  much  below  normal.  Pastures  are 
poor,  as  the  drought  is  cutting  them  down 
every  day.  Plowing  for  wheat  is  at  a 
standstill  owing  to  lack  of  rain.  Home 
who  have  tractors  are  working,  but  it 
does  not  turn  over  good.  .Inst  now  it 
looks  as  though  wo  might  get  the  needed 
moisture.  May  it  come  for  24  hours  or 
longer.  A  larger  acreage  of  buckwheat 
than  we  ever  saw  in  this  section,  and 
looking  good.  C.  I. 

Uochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Hummer  is  dry  and  springs  are 
failing,  but  we  hiive  had  a  few  .severe 
thunder  storms,  with  hail  accompaniment. 
Apples  have  been  severely  damaged  by  it, 
and  some  cornfields  were  badly  torn  up. 
Crops  are  all  harvested  except  oats  in  a 
few  fields,  ilanure  is  going  out  ou  the 
oat  stubble,  and  will  be  plowed  under  at 
once  for  wheat  or  rye.  However,  immy 
will  hold  the  manure  till  Hpring  and 
spread  it  on  Timothy  sod  to  Ix'  plowed 
under  for  corn  next  year.  Great  effort 
has  been  made  here  this  year  to  grow 
grain  to  help  support  the  armies  and  to 
overcome  Germany.  Absolute  unanimity 
jirevails  here  on  the  gi'eat  (lucstion  of  sup¬ 
porting  our  country  in  the,  terrible  war. 
A  grain  famine  looms  up  in  the  future 
and  is  reflected  in  the  high  jirices  farmers 
pa.v  for  feed.  Rye  jniddlings,  $.’!  per 
cwt. :  corn  br.an.  ,$2.2.5;  shelh'd  corn.  $2 
per  bu. :  wheat  bran  and  wheat  middlings 
cannot  be  bought  at  all.  Hcratch  feed  for 
chickens,  $4  to  .$4.25  pm-  cwt.  Those  who 
have  apples  to  .sell  get  from  $1  to  ,$2  ])er 
bu.  Butter,  (‘.He  per  lb.;  eggs  (scarce), 
55  to  (iOc.  A  magnificent  <-oncrete  road 
is  being  built  from  New  Wilmington  to 
New  Castle  by  the  commissioners  of  l  aw- 
rence  County.  j.  c.  Jf.  J. 

I.awrence  Co.,  I’a. 

This  is  a  coal  mining  town  in  Central 
Pennsylvania,  and  has  very  little  farming 
around  it,  though  most  of  the  people  have 
gardens.  Nearly  evei'y  thing  the  people 
live  on  is  purchased  in  the  stores  and  at 
a  good  price.  Yesterday  a  woman  was  in 
town  iieddling  Fall  apples  that  were  badly 
bruised.  I  paid  her  Go  cents  for  a  jx'ck 
of  them.  No  one  has  been  selling  farm 
produce  here  this  Hummer.  One  dairy 
peddles  milk  here,  for  which  they  get  1.5c 
a  (luart  in  bottles.  l.  H.  w. 

Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 

Peppers,  $1  to  $1.50  per  bbl. ;  pickles, 
$2  per  bbl. ;  tomatoes,  ,$25  to  $.*’>0  per  ton, 
$1.75  to  $2  per  carrier;  peaches,  .$2.50  to 
$:l.50  per  carrier,  SOc  a  basket,  soft 
peaches.  Because  of  the  drought  the 
early  crops  did  not  amount  to  very  much. 
The  potato  crop  was  almost  a  complete 
failure,  but  now  that  the  spell  has  been 
broken  the  outlook  for  the  late  crops  is 
very  promising.  w.  F.  if. 

Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J. 

This  section  of  Westchester  County^  is 
mixed  farming,  such  as  dairying,  raising 
corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat  and  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  fruit  and  berries.  Most  farm¬ 
ers  raise  calves  and  pigs ;  some  chickens 
and  ducks.  Young  pigs,  six  to  eight 
weeks  old,  $10  each;  calves  are  same  at 
$10.  Eggs,  05e;  butter,  home-made,  50c. 
Cows,  from  .$75  to  $150.  Farmers  are  all 
gathering  grain  and  thrashing.  All  re¬ 
port  large  crop  of  oats  and  rye.  Home 
are  selling  seed  rye  at  $2  per  bu.  Potato 
tops  are  dying  fast.  Corn  looks  good. 
Buckwheat  just  leaving  the  blossom. 
Some  farmers  get  7c  to  Si-  per  iit.  for 
milk,  others  sell  by  the  hundredweight. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y,  c.  G.  K. 


vwlity  Assured 


by  Fairbanks-Morse  standards 
throughout  this  famous  ''Z*'  Engine, 
for  which  150,000  practical  farmers 
have  paid  $10,000,000.  Service  was 
proved  before  all  this  money  was 
paid — a  doubly  convincing  record. 

They  bought  on  demonstrated  per¬ 
formance  in  action — regardless  of 
price — to  get  the  biggest  dollar-for- 
dollar  values  per  H.  P.  ever  built 
into  an  engine.  They  acted  wisely. 


The  Service  You  Get  From  Your  Local  Dealer 


Your  local  dealer  has  just  the  type  “Z”  for  your  needs  in  stock— waiting  for  you. 
Buy  from  him.  He  is  prepared  to  give  prompt  delivery  and  personal  service. 


See 

These 

Z“Enginc 

Features 


1.  Fairbanks- 
Morse 
QUALITY. 

2.  Economical  in 
first  and  fuel 
cost  and  low 
up-keep. 

3.  Simplicity 
and  staunch 
durability. 

4.  Lightweight, 
Substantial, 
Fool-proof. 

5.  Gun-barrel 
Cylinder  Bore. 

6.  Leak-proof 
Compression. 

7.  Complete 
with  Built-in 
Magneto. 

8.  More  than 
Rated  Power. 

3  and  6  H.  P. 

Use 

Kerosene 

— Also  Distillate 

—Coal  Oil 

—Tops  or 

Gasoline. 

The  1%  H.  P.  uses 

gasoline  only. 


FAIRBANKS.  HORSE 

CluCrio  —  Manufacturers 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 


Don't  throw  away  a  sin  .  _ 

*y*ro  worth  money  you.  Fneoa  ara 
%y  up  now.  Cash  in  on  all  you  have, 
t  bo  sure  you  Bet  our  pncea  before 
1  sell  a  sinBle  one.  We  jruaran tee  roost 
tjral  BradinB.  Over  20  yeara  in  bust* 
i  ia  your  assurance  of  a  square  deal 

_  Tl/.  L....  .>n«. 

to 


ruiBD.  riua  out  wimfc  - 

a  la.  Write,  etatins  what  you  have. 

WERTHAN  BAG  CO.  J 

:G  Dock  St.  St.  Louia,  Mo. 
raack  Officat;  Haustou  aoJ  Maikaitla 


highest 

CMpfY 

bags 


CII  SAVE  MONEY 

OJlJLiV.xO  by  buying  NOW. 

I.UKiber  is  li.ard  to  get  and  price  is 
clinil>ing  higher.  I.ilierul  ciikK 
ami  curly  Hliipmciit  discounts. 
Take  no  cliances  ou  late  del¬ 
iveries  tliis  year.  A  tllobc 
Silo  isyour  best  bet  thisyoar. 

Adjustable  door-frame  with 
ladder  combined.  5-foot 
e.Ktension  Hoof  makes  com¬ 
plete  silo  with  less  expense. 
Window  free. 

ISiiy  Now— Ship  Now— I’ny 
Now — Snvc  Now — Write  Now. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO..  2-12  Willow  St.,  Sidney.  N.Y. 


Drain  Before 
Winter  Rains 


Get  ready  for  ditching  and  terracing  your  farm 
NOW.  Don’t  delay.  Water  standing  on  your  land 
during  the  winter  will  smother  the  soil,  kills  big  crop 
chance.s  for  next  year.  You  can  solve  the  open  ditch 
or  tile  ditch  problem  at  low  cost.  You  can  make  sure 
that  your  land  will  be  in  finest  condition  for  early  spring 
work.  Seed  will  germinate  much  quicker  and  be  healthier 
n  well-drained  soil.  Write  for  new  book  that  tells  how  to  do  it  with 


^Model  20 


FARM  DITCHER 
Terracer&Grader 


SOLD  ON 

WDAYS 

TRIAL 


All-steel,  reversible,  lasts  a  lifetime.  Cuts  V-shaped  farm 
ditch,  open  drain,  tile  or  irrigation,  down  to  4  ft.  deep;  cleans  old 
ditches:  grades  roads;  builds  farm  terraces,  dikes  and  levees, 
works  in  any  soil,  wet  or  dry.  2.  4  and  6  horse  sizes;  large  size 
tine  for  tractor.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Solves  all  dirt-moying 
problems.  Write  and  find  out  how  to  make  big  crops  sure.  New, 
free  book  on  drainage,  irrigation  and  terracing.  Address 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  834  OWENSBORO,  KENTUCKY 


Prompt  Shipment 

Silos  all  ready  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  No  delays.  This  year— of  all 
years — ALL  the  corn  should  be  saved 
even  though  not  mature.  Silage  is 
cheaper  than  any  other  feed.  Write 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  West  Street,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Green  Mountain 

SILOS 


1 


Silver’s“01iio” 


fi 


2  or  3 

Man  Machines  "N 

Produce  your  own  cheap  feed— 
Silverized  Silage— fine,  even  cut, 
mold-proof  silage.  Get  an  “Ohio” 
for  your  own  work— variety  of  sizes 
from  4  h.p.  up— 40  to  800  tons  daily 
capacity.  Big  features— beater  feed— 
spring-proof  knives,  friction  reverse, 
direct  drive.  64  years’  leadership. 

Write  isr  Catalog 

Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  364 

Salem,  Ohio  off 
^'Modern  Silage  1 
Methods,”  264 
pageSg  So  cents. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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EXPLOSJVES  LICENSE 
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To  protect- 

not  to  hinder 


The  sole  object  of  the  explosives  licens¬ 
ing  law  is  to  keep  explosives  out  of  the 
hands  of  plotters  or  alien  enemies. 


It  is  not  desired  to  restrict  the  use  of  Farm 
Powder  by  loyal  Americans,  or  to  hinder 
its  purchase  for  legitimate  purposes. 

The  main  thing  to  note  is  that  a  license 
must  be  obtained,  which  authorizes  you 
to  use  explosives  or  issue  them  to  your 
help. 

A  license  costs  25  cents.  It  will  be 
issued  by  your  county  clerk  or  local 
licensing  agents. 

When  you  need  ATLAS  Farm  Powder 
to  increase  production  or  offset  labor 
shortage,  secure  a  license  and  simply 
order  from  your  dealer  as  usual. 

A’t’rite  us  for  further  information  if  desired,  and 
ask  for  our  big  free  book,  “  Better  Farming.  ” 
Check  the  subjects  in  which  you  are  interested; 

□  Stump  Blasting  □  Subsoil  Blastins:  Q  Road  Makine 

□  Boulder  Blastinc  □  Ditcb  Uigeine  □  Tree  Planting 

Al'LAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

Division  KN"?  Wilmington,  Delaware 


T/iis  hook  is  free. 
W rite  for  it  today. 


Power  Shortage  is  Fuel  Waste 

Don’t  think  you’re  saving  by  letting  your  •  engine.-^ 
tractor  or  automobile  motor  run  along  short  of, 
power.  The  shortage  is  probably  due  to  gas  es¬ 
caping  through  leaky  piston  rings — and  you  have  to 
pay  for  it  anyhow. 

The  surest  way  to  get  — and  keep  —  maximum  power 
and  save  fuel  is  to  install  a  set  of 

McQUAY'NORRiS 


PISTON  RINGS 

The  piston  ring  which  is  properly  designed  and  con¬ 
structed  to  give  perfect  bearing  on  the  cylinder  walls 
— save  friction  and  undue  wear  on  cylinders. 

Your  dealer  can  get  you  any  size  or  over-size 
quickly.  Over  300  jobbing  and  supply  houses  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  carry  complete  size  assortments. 
If  you  have  any  difficulty  getting  them,  write  us. 

McQUAY-NORRIS 


RINGS 

A  special  ring  for  engines  that  pump  oil.  Used  in  top 
groove  only  of  pistons  to  control  excess  oil,  with 
McQuay-Norris  \ Rings  in  lower  groove? 
to  insure  maximum  compression  and  fuel  economy.  ^ 
SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
“To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power’’ — a  simple, 
clear  explanation  of  piston  rings,  their  con¬ 
struction  and  operation. 

Mfd.  by  McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co. 

2878  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Coprrisbt  1917,  McQuay-Norris  Mfg:.  Co. 


GenereJ  Farm  Topics 
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Harvesting  Onions 

I  have  about  a  half  an  acre  of  Ohio 
Yellow  Olobe  onious.  They  are  very 
thrifty  and  some  are  almost  ready  for 
market.  Some  say  the  to])s  should  be 
rolled  with  a  barrel.  Is  this  so?  When 
should  they  be  pulled?  Should  they  be 
loft  out  to  dry  for  a  few  days  in  the  field? 

North  Salem,  N.  Y.  E.  Q.  B. 

Although  it  is  a  common  belief  that  it 
is  necessary  to  roll  onion  tops  to  force 
the  larger  development  of  the  bnlbs,  the 
actual  tests  do  not  prove  that  it  is  a  pay¬ 
ing  proposition  to  do  so.  However,  in 
the  case  of  late  planted  and  neglected 
onions,  they  may  develop  a  thick  neck 
and  fail  to  die  down  properly.  In  such 
cases  it  will  help  the  bnlbs  to  ripen,  hut 
such  a  crop  is  not  worth  while  and  may 
not  he  considered. 

The  crop  should  be  harvested  just  as 
soon  as  the  bulbs  have  made  their  maxi¬ 
mum  development;  this  is  when  most  of 
the  tops  have  fallen  over.  Four  rows 
may  he  pulled  and  laid  together,  so  that 
the  onions  from  two  rows  are  laid  with 
the  bulbs  towards  the  onions  from  the 
other  two  rows.  The  next  day  or  so,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  weather,  the  onions  may 
have  the  tops  cut  off  about  two  inches 
from  the  bulb.  Tiiis  serves  to  stir  the 
onions,  when  partially  dry,  so  that  they 
will  dry  more  quickly  and  thoroughly. 
White  onions  cannot  stand  too  much  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  sun,  as  they  will  turn  green. 

•Tnst  so  soon  as  the  onions  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  dry  they  should  be  picked  up  and 
stored.  They  require  a  cool,  dry  tempera- 
tuie  and  a  free  circulation  of  .air  on  each 
bulb.  31auy  growers  store  the  crop  in  the 
field  by  i)lacing  it  in  slatted  bn.shel  crates 
which  are  ranked  about  six  feet  high.  By 
placing  the  piles  close  together  and  in 
single  file  they  maj’  be  easily  covered  with 
a  few  hoards  or  tar  paper  to  keep  out  the 
rain,  while  the  onions  will  enjoy  a  good 
cirenlatiou  of  air  until  cooler  Aveathei% 
when  they  may  be  stored  inside  or  be 
.sold. 

Where  there  is  a  limited  quantity  of 
onions  to  store,  it  may  be  more  conveni¬ 
ent  to  place  tliem  directly  in  the  build¬ 
ings,  i)rovided  they  can  be  spread  out  or 
stacked  so  that  the  neee.ssary  ventilation 
may  be  provided.  When  onions  are  stored 
in  bulk  they  will  quickly  heat  and  de¬ 
teriorate.  R.  w,  D. 


Haymaking  in  New  England  and  Iowa 

While  it  takes  sun  to  make  hay  in  Iowa 
the  same  as  it  does  in  New  England  the 
actual  operations  involved  in  handling  the 
hay  differ  materially.  In  Iowa  the  grass 
is  cut  in  the  morning  as  is  the  common 
practice  “at  home.”  In  the  afternoon, 
instead  of  raking  the  liay  into  windrows 
and  commonly  cocking  it,  the.  Iowa  far¬ 
mer  lets  the  partially  cured  hay  remain 
over  night  in  tlie  swath.  One  might 
think  that  a  heavy  dew  would  cause  the 
bay  to  be  badly  bleached  when  the  sun 
dries  it  off  next  morning,  but  hay  han¬ 
dled  this  way  shows  practically  no  dis¬ 
coloration.  Instead  of  all  hands  turning 
out  with  the  ]ntchforks  and  spreading  the 
windrows  or  cocks  open  the  next  morning, 
and  then  turning  the  hay  or  putting  a 
tedder  through  it.  tlie  Iowan  rakes  the 
hay  into  windrows  with  a  side-delivery 
rake.  By  eleven  o’clock  the  flat  hay 
wagon  with  hay  loader  attached  conies 
down  the  rows  and  starts  the  hay  on  its 
journey  to  the  barn.  The  only  use  of  the 
hand  fork  in  the  field  is  in  taking  the  hay 
from  the  loader  and  sjireadiug  it  about 
on  the  load.  The  man  who  has  not 
tackled^  this  latter  job  with  team  always 
in  motion  has  a  shaky  experience  coining 
to  him.  The  writer  has  put  in  several 
afternoons  at  it,  and  has  thus  far  man¬ 
aged  not  to  fall  off  the  load,  but  he  would 
hesitate  as  yet  to  make  any  promises. 
"When  the  load  arrives  at  the  barn  a  few 
lusty  jabs  with  the  hayfork  and  a  pair 
of  horses  to  pull  it  soon  cause  the  load 
to  be  deposited  in  the  mow,  while  the 
man  or  men  with  hand  forks  do  the  sweat¬ 
ing  stowing  it  away. 

The  hay  tedder  is  even  more  scarce  in 
Iowa  than  the  hay  loader  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  grass  simply  lies  rain  or 
shine,  until  the  siin  finally  cures  it.  To 
ask  tlie  writer  in  which  place  he  would 
ratlior  hay  is  hardly  fair,  because  he  is  a 
New  Englander,  but  when  it  comes  to 
methods  give  him  the  Iowa  way,  which 
moans  more  hay  in  the  barn  per  day  with 
less  help  and  with  less  wear  and  tear  on 
the  luimaii  niechanisin.  You  may  say  that 
the  level  land  of  Iowa,  the  large  fields  and 
ab.sence  of  stones  makes  all  this  possible. 
These  things  do  help  a  lot,  but  the  same 


methods  can  be  practiced  on  the  New 
England  farm  and  in  fact  are  now  already 
in  practice  on  some  of  the  larger  farms. 
AA  here  farms  are  small  some  one  must 
own  the  inachinery  and  farmers  must 
change  work,  particularly  in  these  times 
when  the  cream  of  onr  farm  labor  is  har¬ 
pooning  the  enemy  instead  of  the  hay. 

n.  F.  JUDKINS. 


The  Culture  of  Rye 

Intending  to  grow  a  large  crop  of  rye, 
and  wishing  to  obtain  the  best  results,'  I 
would  like^  to  consult  you  upon  certain 
points.  When  is  the  best  time  of  sow¬ 
ing?  How  deep  should  laud  be  plowed? 

t'astleton.  N.  Y.  a.  e.  b. 

Bye  is  a  .standard  crop  on  many  farms 
in  Eastern  New  York.  It  is  adapted  to  a 
wide  range  of  conditions,  though  not  suit¬ 
ed  to  wet  lands.  It  does  best  on  a  good 
sandy  loam,  but  yields  fair  crops  on  light 
or  thin  soils  where  there  is  an  outcrop  of 
ledge.  The  ideal  time  for  seeding  rye  in 
Eastern  New  Y'ork  is  about  the  middle  of 
Seiiteiiiber.  but  weather  conditions  may 
make  later  sowing  necessary,  as  it  often 
h;i’ipens  that  late  August  and  earl.v  Sep¬ 
tember  are  so  dry  that  a  good  job  of 
plowing  cannot  be  done.  It  is  better  to 
.sow  later  rather  than  have  the  land  ini- 
jiroperly  fitted.  Fair  crops  of  rye  are 
sometimes  grown  where  the  seed  is  sown 
diroctl.y  on  the  plowed  furrows  and  har¬ 
rowed  only  once,  but  better  preparation 
is  profitable  and  necessary  when  grass 
seed  is  to  be  sown  with  the  rye.  Plowing 
ordinarily  rims  six  to  eight  inches  deep, 
and  the  finer  the  first  four  or  five  inches 
are  made  the  better  chance  the  roots  of 
rye  and  grass  will  have  to  get  a  firm  hold 
on  the  soil,  so  that  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  thrown  out  in  Winter  or  Spring. 
If  slate  ledge  is  close  to  the  surface,  the 
jilowing  should  not  be  skipped  there,  as 
the  rye  will  grow  in  such  places  unless  a 
kUliiig  drought  cuts  it  out.  The  .straw 
will  be  short  and  the  rye  heads  small, 
but  there  will  be  enough  ,viel<l  to  pa.y  well 
fo’’  the  extra  work,  besides  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  having  the  field  thoroughly  tilled. 

The  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  varies 
with  the  .soil,  method  and  time  of  seeding. 
On  fertile  .soil  rye  stools  heavily,  and 
tlirco  iiecks  to  one  bushel  make  an  ampli 
seeding.  On  poorer  land,  or  when  .sown 
later,  114  bushels  or  even  more  may  be 
necessary.  If  the  seeding  is  done  with  a 
dri’l,  less  seed  is  needed  than  where 
broadcast,  as  practically  all  of  the  seed 
will  he  covered  if  the  toji  soil  is  fined 
properly  before  drilling.  Skill  and  good 
judgment  are  retpiired  to  make  a  good 
job  of  broadcast  seeding,  and  no  matter 
how  well  it  is  done  some  of  the  grain  is 
sure  to  be  left  uncovered.  The  ideal 
way  is  to  have  the  field  go  into  Winter 
thoroughly  covered  with  green,  and  this 
can  usually  Ix'  done  if  seeding  is  com¬ 
pleted  in  September  or  early  October, 
l.ato  seeding,  oven  up  to  November,  is 
sometimes  jiractical.  and  such  rye  may 
come  through  safely  if  kept  covered  with 
snow,  so  that  the  winds  and  freezes  and 
thaws  of  late  Winter  do  not  uncover  the 
roots. 

Bye  is  one  of  the  best  crops  to  seed  to 
grass  with.  In  localities  where  clover 
seed  eaniiot  safely  be  .sown  in  Fall,  Tim¬ 
othy  and  other  grasses  are  put  in  when 
the  rye  is  seeded,  and  the  clover  sown  on 
the  field  in  early  Spring,  preferably  when 
there  are  a  large  luiinber  of  frost  cracks 
to  catch  the  seed.  Fertilizers  high  in 
nitrogen  are  not  suited  to  rye,  as  they 
iiubice  a_  Inaavy,  soft  growth  of  straw, 
which  will  go  down  badly  with  storms 
and  make  cutting  difficult.  Bushes  and 
weeds  to  be  burned  may  well  be  hauled 
to  the  rye  field  after  plowing  and  burned 
there,  as  the  straw  stands  up  well  where 
wood  ashes  are  spread. 


Hay  Caps  .-vnd  Combustion. — In  re¬ 
gard  to  home-made  waterproofed  hay 
caps,  as  described  recently,  there  is  an 
element  of  danger.  I  don’t  know  how  it 
may  be  with  those  treated  with  paraffin 
ami  turpentine,  but  caps  treated  with 
raw  linseed  oil  will  heat  if  folded  and 
jiackod  away.  A  number  of  years  ago 
I  made  a  number  of  them ;  used  them 
several  times  that  season  and  in  the 
Fall  folded  them  and  piled  them  in  an 
iniiised  manger.  Next  Summer  I  found 
most  of  them  burned  in  the  middle  and 
ruined.  It  is  a  wonder  they  did  not  set 
my  barn  afire.  I-Ividently  they  should  not 
have  been  folded  nor  packed  closely.  I 
bought  a  large  stack  cover,  evidently 
treated  with  the  paraffin  and  turpentine, 
and  used  it  on  a  half-built  stack.  A  heavy 
shower  washed  most  of  the  “waterproof 
iug”  jway,  nnd  the  stack  was  wet  nearl.v 
through  and  had  to  be  taken  down  and 
dried.  I  don’t  think  nuich  of  that  method. 
Heavy  duck  is  the  best,  but  cost  is  pro¬ 
hibitive.  and  it  is  hard  to  get  any  kind 
that  will  not  blow  off  or  upset  the  cocks 
in  a  gale.  d. 


A  B.vttle  Creek  woman  danced  three 
times  with  a  good-looking  lieutenant  and 
then  said:  “Pardon  me.  sir,  but  your 
face  is  somewhat  familiar.  Haven’t  I 
seen  yon  .somewliere  before?”  “Yes, 
madam,  you  have.”  the  officer  responded. 
“I  was  your  milkman  more  tlian  three 
years.” — I’ittsburgh  Chronicle  Telegraph. 
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Pansy  Plants  as  a  Side  Line  | 

In  several  parts  of  tbe  country,  espe- 
ciall.v  in  New  England  and  I.oug  Island, 
market  gardenei’s  and  small  farmers  add 
materially  to  their  Income  by  raising 
pansy  plants  for  the  city  market.  North 
of  I'oston  many  of  the  market  gardeners 
devote  considerable  time  to  this  line  of 
work.  Only  a  small  amount  of  gi'ound  is 
lequired  to  grow  a  large  number  of  pansy 
plants,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
artificial  heat  or  glass.  ^loreover,  the 
idants  are  out  of  the  way  by  the  first  of 
•Tune,  leaving  the  land  free  for  other  crops. 

The  plants  are  sold  just  as  they  an* 
coming  into  bloom.  Some  farmers  load 
the  plants  on  wagons  and  retail  them 
from  door  to  door,  while  others  dispose  fif 
them  through  flower  shops  and  grocery 
stores.  ]\Iost  of  the  market  gardeners 
ship  their  plants  in  boxes  direct  to  whole- 
sab'rs  in  the  towns.  As  a  rule,  all  pansy 
plants  are  marketed  in  baskets  which  are 
made  specially  for  the  purpose,  have  han¬ 
dles  and  cost  one  and  one-half  cent  each 
by  the  thousand.  When  the  plants  are 
large,  eight  of  them  will  fill  a  basket, 
while  a  dozen  smaller  plants  are  required. 
Tl'.e  cu.stomary  wholesale  price  is  !•“  cents 
a  basket,  while  25  cents  is  charged  at  re¬ 
tail.  When  billed  to  I'etailers  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  the  baskets  of  pansy  plants  are 
shipped  in  crates. 

Nine  months  are  required  to  turn  this 
crop  into  cash,  the  seed  being  sown  from 
the  last  week  in  July  up  to  the  middle  of 
August,  the  late  sowing  being  designed 
to  provide  plants  for  Memorial  Day.  The 
soil  must  be  very  rich,  and  preferably 
that  in  which  a  hoed  crop  was  grown  the 
previous  season.  It  is  al.so  important  to 
have  a  location  where  water  can  be  ob- 
taiiH'd  easily,  for  much  water  is  needed. 
Many  difi’erent  grades  of  pamsy  seeds  are 
offered,  but  the  best  is  none  too  good,  and 
it  is  foolish  to  use  an  inferior  sort. 

It  is  usually  found  advisable  to  make 
the  seed  bed  a  week  or  two  in  advance  of 
the. time  that  the  seed  is  to  be  sown  and 
to  keej)  it  thoroughly  worked,  in  order  to 
g(‘t  rid  of,  as  many  weeds  as  inissible. 
T’roper  prei)aration  for  the  beds  should 
not  be  slighted  and  the  day  before  the 
seeds  are  to  go  in  the  beds  slnuild  be  j 
thoroughly  wetted  down,  after  being  Avell 
ralced  over  and  rolled. 

About  two  Aveeks  elapse  from  the  time 
the  seed  is  soavu  until  the  plants  appear, 
and  during  that  period  the  beds  must 
never  lack  for  moisture.  Some  groAvers 
aiq)ly  Avater  several  times  :i  day.  others 
cover  the  beds  Avith  hay  to  check  evai)ora- 
tion.  and  still  others  use  boards  for  a 
Aveek  and  then  substitute  light  frames 
tilled  Avith  chees('cloth.  These  frames  are 
rathei'  convenient,  because  they  can  be 
used  to  shade  the  young  })lants  during  the 
7nidd!e  of  the  day  for  a  Aveek  aftm-  they 
begin  to  shoAV,  Avhen  a  little  protection  is 
a  good  thing.  If  long  and  narrow  beds 
ai’c  used,  the  fiaimes  are  easily  handled, 
and  beds  of  this  kind  are  most  convenient 
to  Avork  in.  'J’lie  sefsl  should  not  be  soavu 
too  thickly  and  an  ounce  should  give  the 
groAver  about  30.000  marketable  jdants, 
although  there  is  ahvays  danger  of  .some 
loss  from  Avinter-killiug. 

In  about  six  Aveeks  tbe  seedlings  Avill  be 
ready  for  their  permanent  beds  :  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  make  the  shift  before  they  get 
too  .spindling.  These  beds  are  most  con¬ 
venient  Avheii  four  feet  Avide.  but  they  may 
be  any  length,  and  much  Aveeding  Avill  be 
UA’oided  if  they  are  keiit  raked  f)A'er  for 
Iavo  or  three  Aveeks  before  traiisidanting 
time.  It  is  bt'st  to  roll  the  beds  and  they 
should  be  made  as  smooth  as  possibh*.  If 
tlu'.v  are  raised  several  inches  Avater  Avill 
not  have  a  chance  to  freeze  around  the 
plants,  and  they  need  a  situation  in  full 
sun.  The  seedlings  should  be  set  about 
four  inches  ajuirt  and  the  beds  are  easily 
marked  off  by  Jiieaus  of  a  homemade  de¬ 
vice  resembling  a  rake  Avith  spik(‘s  for 
teeth.  As  soon  as  the  i»lauts  have  been 
set  in  i)lafe  tlu'.v  should  be  thoroughly 
Avatered,  and  if  the  season  be  dry  an  a])- 
plication  of  Avater  aauII  be  needed  at  least 
tAvico  a  Aveek.  'We('diug  must  b('  kept  up 
until  the  end  of  the  season. 

l!y  October  the  beds  Avill  be  coveia'd 
Avith  .sheets  of  bloom,  making  a  beautiful 
picture.  After  the  ground  has  been  frozen 
haid  in  November,  hoAvever.  it  is  Avise  to 
give  a  light  covering  of  hay  or  straAV  or 
even  hemlock  boughs.  If  there  is  plenty 
(Continued  on  page  1047) 


How  the  Colt  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant 

Differs  From  All  Others 


DIFFERENT:  because  there  is  nothing  to  get.  out  of  order — nothing  to  wear 
out.  Farmers  have  used  them  for  14  years  continuously,  without  spend¬ 
ing  a  cent  for  repairs. 

DIFFERENT:  because  it  gives  a  soft  but  powerful  white  light  —  much  more 
powerful  than  any  other  system.  No  matches  required — simply  pull 
a  little  switch. 


DIFFERENT:  because  it  is  silent.  If  it  is  put  in  the  cellar  (where  it  can  stand 
in  the  corner)  you  would  never  know  it  was  in  the  house.  It  works 
equally  well  if  put  in  an  outbuilding. 


DIFFERENT:  because  it  runs  itself.  Beyond  putting  in  a  little  carbide  (like 
crushed  stone)  and  plain  water  once  a  month,  it  requires  no  attention. 
The  U.  S.  Government  lights  the  Panama  Canal  with  carbide  and 
water.  700,000  miners  insist  on  having  Carbide  Light  to  work  by. 

DIFFERENT:  because  it  not  only  lights  the  house  and  barns  more  perfectly  than 
any  other-  system,  but  supplies  fuel  for  a  genuine  gas  cooking  range — a 
range  which  will  cook  the  meals  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  gas  ranges 
used  by  millions  in  the  big  cities. 

DIFFERENT:  because  its  first  cost  and  maintenance  are  lower  than  any  other 


system. 


Carbide  Lighting 


and  Cooking  Plant 


”In  10  years  there 
has  not  been  one 
minute  when  it 
was  not  working 
perfectly.  ” 

D.  T.  CENTER 


TRAD^ 


MARK 


H'rite  us  today  for  the  names  and  addresses 
of  steifrJihors  nvho  ha-ve  used  the  Colt  double 
ser-uue  system  for  years  and  prefer  it  to 
all  others.  Benefit  by  their  experience. 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

New  York 


42nd  Street  Building 


"We  have  given 
your  generator 
the  least  atten¬ 
tion  of  anything 
on  the  farm.” 

E.  H.  MARSHALL 
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Hydraulic  Cider  ,^^^^N0WLE0GE 
Press  Prof 

EXTRA 
HEAVY 

PRESSURE  "  SyP  GETS^RESULTS 
E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  1 08  Penn  Ave.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Plow  and  Pull 

With  EmDI\  Or  Most 
Your  r  1%  1^  Other  Cars 

Pullford  $1S5  Quincy,  il'i. 

TVA' AXES  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  a  Ford  or  most  any 
other  car.  Easily  attached  to  or 
removed  from  the  car  in  thirty 
minutes.  No  holes  to  drill,  no 
spriuj^s  to  remove.  Practical, 
Durable,  Reliable.  _ 


New  FAN  DEVICE  Prevents  Heating 

Hundreds  WORKING  NOW  for  Satisfied 
and  Enthusiastic  Owners 

Pulls  plows,  harrows,  drills,  mowers,  binders,  hay  loaders, 
road  graders,  wagons,  trucks,  etc.  Steel  wheels  Avith  roller 
bearings  and  tires  10  inches  wide,  two  pairs  of  hardened 
Vanadium  steel  pinions,  one  for  plOAving  and  one  for  haul¬ 
ing  speed.  A  tractor  Avith  the  reliability  and  durability  of 
the  Ford  car.  Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  catalog. 

It  was  the  Pullford  attached  to  Ford  cars  pulling  two  12-ineh  plows 
running  on  Kerosene,  equipped  with  new  fan  device,  that  made  a  most 
successful  demonstration  at  Fremont,  Nebraska. 

PULLFORD  COMPANY.  Box  48C 
Telephone  No.  84  Walton  Heights,  QA.......  CLLINOiS 


PULLING  BOTH  WAYS 

A  stout  team  is  no  use  at  one 
end  of  the  rig  if  friction  is  hold¬ 
ing  back  at  the  other.  Mica 
Axle  Grease  makes  stronger 
pullers  of  your  team.  It’s  the 
mica  that  does  it. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

makes  harness  soft,  pliable  and 
water-proof. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 

Principal  Offices 
New  York  Bullalo  Albany  Boston 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’d  get 
a  <iuick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


(lETTixG  Going. — I  will  confess  that 
I  .slept  half  an  hour  later  than  usual  on 
Saturday.  August  24.  I  wish  I  could 
have  made  a  full  hour,  for  the  hot  days 
at  the  end  of  Summer  do  take  out  the 
energy.  We  were  up  at  last  and  got  the 
boys  started.  During  these  hot  nights 
they  sleep  out  on  the  h'^rcdi — one  in  the 
hammock,  the  other  on  the  floor.  The 
smaller  children  came  along  later,  until 
finally  our  entire  family  of  1.1  ri‘i)ovted 
for  duty.  This  duty  was  varied.  The 
aunts  are  visiting.  T'hoir  duty  is  to  stores 
up  a  suiiply  of  energy  for  next  year’s 
work.  Th(‘  women  had  canning  and 
hou.sework  ahead  of  them,  the  little  chil¬ 
dren  had  a  day  of  playing  out  on  the 
.sunny  lawn,  and  the  rest  of  us  had  our 
choice  of  a  dozen  jobs. 

Work. — Thomas  had  gone  to  market 
with  n  truck  load  of  .sweet  corn,  apples 
and  tomatoes,  lie  started  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  for  upper  New  York,  and  went  on 
the  market  in  the  early  morning.  There 
were  apples  to  be  picked,  sweet  corn  to 
cut,  field  corn  to  cultivate,  weeds  to  cut, 
turnips  to  be  weeded,  young  peach  trees 
to  be  cleaned  up,  stubble  ground  to  be 
plowed  for  rye,  and  cover  crops  to  be 
.seeded  in  the  corn.  No  lack  of  tvork ; 
the  only  trouble  to  know  what  to  take 
uj)  first.  We  decided  to  ])ick  tlie  McIn¬ 
tosh  Red  apples  over  in  “Westward  IIo !” 
This  is  a  field  at  the  extreme  west  of 
the  farm,  nearly  a  mile  away  from  the 
buildings.  Nearly  20  years  ago,  when  we 
came  here,  I  found  this  field  abandoned — 
growing  up  to  brush  and  birch  trees.  I 
now  think  it  would  have  been  more 
economical  to  put  our  work  in  nearer 
homo,  but  I  wnnted  a  little  pioneer  work 
— and  we  got  it !  We  cleaned  that  field 
up  and  sowed  cow  peas,  followed  by  rye 
and  corn.  There  were  fair  crops,  hut 
the  crows  and  chipmunks  got  most  of  the 
grain,  so  we  j)lanted  Wealthy  and  Mc- 
Into.sh  apples.  These  trees  have  been 
somewhat  neglected,  but  this  year  they 
came  up  with  a  good  crop.  AVe  sold  the 
Wealthys  early.  The  McIntosh  might 
well  hang  on  longer,  but  we  found  wagon 
tracks  leading  away  from  the  orchard 
and  an  occasional  aj)i)le  marking  the 
way !  With  No.  1  McIntosh  selling  at 
four  cents  a  pound  it  was  time  to  remove 
all  temptation. 

Picking  —  So  the  boys  put 

Bi'oker  into  the  light  apple  wagon  and 
the  four  of  us  .started  for  “Westwai'd 
IIo!”  AVby  this  name?  The  adventures 
in  clearing  it  reminded  me  of  ('harles 
Kinghley’s  book.  No  one  seems  to  read 
Kingsley  in  thest?  days,  so  most  i)eoi)le 
get  it  Avestwobd  hoe,  which  is  all  right 
jf  we  take  it  as  a  motto.  At  any 
Tate  Broker  tt)iled  u))  the  hill  and  through 
the  woods,  and  we  were  soon  pulling  the 
red  beauties  from  the  trees.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  be  expert  pickers,  _  and  very 
likely  we  do  not  handle  it  right,  .so  I 
shall  not  tell  how  we  did  it.  A  McIntosh 
must  b(!  handled  like  an  egg  if  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  sell  it  for  what  it  is  worth  It 
would  be  better  to  make  three  different 
pickings  of  this  variet.v,  for  the  smaller 
ones  will  grow  larger  if  left  on  the  tree. 
With  this  sort  of  picking  it  re(iuires  nice 
judgment  to  know  just  which  apples  to 
take.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
this  on  paper.  In  this  faraway  field  we 
made  one  picking — taking  everything — 
large  and  small,  as  they  came.  By  about 
10  o’clock  we  had  picked  a  wagouload  in 
large  baskets  or  hampers.  The  larger 
boy  drove  this  load  back  to  the  barn  to 
bring  more  l)askets.  and  the  rest  of  iis 
kept  on  picking.  It  was  hoi  I  This 
“Westward  IIo!”  lies  in  a  little  pocket  at 
the  foot  of  a  low  hill  and  there  is  a 
fringe  of  woods  all  around  it.  The  sun 
beats  down  into  it  and  there  is  little 
chance  of  a  breeze. 

Reflection.s. — It  was  hot  and  the 
water  jug  was  in  frequent  demand.  I 
suppose  all  workers  think  while  their 
arms  and  feet  are  busy,  and  very  likely  a 
record  of  these  reflection.s  would  give  us 
a  good  index  to  character.  The  boys  were 
thinking  about  the  opening  of  school, 
what  Thomas  would  report  from  his  trip, 
and  whether  our  boys  in  France  were 
still  pushing  the  Germans  back._  The 
thoughts  of  youth  naturally  lie  in  the 
future.  As  I  picked  I  was  thinking  of 
the  history  of  this  orchard  and  what  I 
would  do  now  if  tin-  work  were  to  be 
done  over.  To  me  it  was  peopled  with 
old-time  Hope  Farmer.s- — T'ncle  Kd,  Char¬ 
lie,  Jack,  Old  Brent  and  the  older  boys! 

I  can  see  noAV  that  I  did  not  use  enough 
lime  at  the  beginning.  We  missed  several 
years  of  cover  crops,  and  the  soil  shows 
it.  We  did  not  u.se  enough  Alsike  clover 
last  Spring.  The  boy  seeded  two  alleys 
and  I  thought  he  was  wasting  the  seed. 

So  I  did  the  rest  myself,  and  his  alleys 
have  a  far  better  seeding  than  mine. 
Would  I  plant  the  same  varieties  if  we 
were  doing  it  over,  in  view  of  this  year’s 
experience?  Would  we  not  h.ave  been 
better  off  after  all  if  w’C  had  let  this  field 
go  back  to  the  forest?  I  had  not  settled 
these  questions  when  the  boy  came  back 
with  the  empty  baskets.  AA’’e  put  on  an¬ 
other  load  and  started  home  for  dinner. 

It.  was  a  grateful  relief  to. pass  out  of  the 
glare  and  heat  of  Westward  Ho !  into  the 
cool  shade  of  the  woods.  When  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill  and  looked 
dow’u  to  the  east  the  farm  and  its  build¬ 
ings  lay  stretched  out  before  us.  Along 
the  road  came  a  streak  of  tan  and  black, 
and  we  knew'  the  truck  had  come  back 
from  New  York.  It  came  puffing  and 


panting  into  the  yard  and  up  to  the  barn 
as  if  to  .say :  “I  have  done  my  job  and 
now  I  will  rest — unlike  those  grafting 
horses,  which  must  be  watered  and  fed 
whether  they  give  any  labor  returns  or 
not.” 

A  Goon  Load. — Thomas  had  the  re¬ 
turns  for  his  load  and  also  the  figures  on 
those  Twenty  Ounce  apples  which  the 
boys  sent  down.  The  sweet  corn  brought 
,$.‘1.50  per  hundred,  the  tomatoes  .$1  and 
the  apples  $2  to  .$2.50  per  bu.shel.  The 
entire  load  sold  for  .$90.14.  And  so  we 
responded  to  the  dinner  bell  in  good  s]iir- 
its.  We  had  baked  hamburger  steak,  po¬ 
tatoes,  beans,  b<'ets  and  sweet  corn.  The 
war  bread  was  made  of  rye  and  entire 
wheat,  mixed.  Our  family  seems  to  think 
that  it  is  a  better  conservation  of  food  to 
have  Mother  serve  out  the  meat  ration 
and  let  all  hands  help  themselves  to  veg- 
etable.s.  Each  one  had  an  individual  pack¬ 
age  of  sugar.  It  is  near  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  we  shall  all  get  through  with 
a  .surplus.  During  the  forenoon  Mother 
and  her  daughter  had  been  canning  corn 
and  tomatoes.  They  have  a  portable  ar¬ 
rangement  out  on  the  airy  back  porch, 
and  the  odor  of  their  cooking  went  well 
with  dinner.  But  for  that  canning  we 
should  have  had  an  apple  dowdy  for 
dinner.  The  one  economic  objection  to 
that  is  that  the  daughter  insists  on  using 
Alclntosh  for  coohuifj.  The  little  girls  had 
been  helping  clean  house — ^iu  fact,  it  was 
a  flushed  and  industrious  crowd  which 
surrounded  our  table  and  sat  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  after  dinner,  listening  while  Mother 
read  the  war  news,  (.'herry-top  got  it  a 
little  wrong  when  he  reported  that  the 
Germans  had  been  driven  back  .50  miles. 
There  is  some  difference  between  a  "50- 


mile  fronf’  and  a  retreat  of  .50  miles. 
However,  they  are  going,  and  some  of  our 
folks  are  helping.  We  all  went  out  to  do 
our  share  on  the  farm. 

Afternoon  Jobs.  —  The  high-school 
student  has  been  digging  potatoes  through 
the  forenoon.  He  takes  half  a  day  off  on 
Saturday,  so  he  rode  his  wheel  away  with 
his  money  in  his  pocket  and  a  dozen  ears 
of  sweet  corn  in  a  bag.  One  would  think 
Thomas  had  done  a  day’s  work,  but  he 
kept  going,  fitting  up  the  truck  for  an¬ 
other  load  Miinday  night.  The  boys  went 
back  to  i)icking  apples.  We  know  enough 
to  look  for  the  shady  side  of  a  hill  farm — 
so  this  afternoon  the  boys  picked  in  an 
orchard  on  the  east  side  of  the  hill,  where 
they  do  not  get  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  Philip  and  I,  with  the  little  chil¬ 
dren,  went  to  pulling  sweet  corn  out  of 
the  strawberries.  This  Spring  we  plant¬ 
ed  strawberries  two  feet  apart  each  way. 
Then  we  dropped  two  kernels  of  Golden 
Bantam  sweet  corn  one  way.  This  grew 
and  was  hoed  several  times.  We  had  a 
good  crop  of  sweet  corn  and  the  berry 
plants  have  not  suffered.  Now  that  most 
of  the  ears  are  picked  Ave  pull  up  the 
.sweet  corn  stalks  to  give  the  plants  a  full 
chance.  The  boys  come  with  the  wagon 
and  haul  these  stalks  away  and  pile  them 
beside  the  pig  yard.  AA’e  have  the  mak¬ 
ings  of  over  .$400  worth  of  pork,  and  on 
this  farm  we  recognize  the  fact  that  a  pig 
is  a  grazing  animal.  The  entire  stalks 
are  thrown  over  to  the  pigs  and  they 
chew  everything  down  to  the  roots.  Those 
Red  pigs  roam  about  with  a  sweet  corn 
stalk  in  their  mouth  like  a  boy  with  a 
stick  of  candy. 

Useful  AVeeds. — This  job  finished.  I 
lead  my  youthful  army  up  the  lane  for  a 


lesson  in  mulching.  On  the  lower  hillside 
we  have  a  young  peach  orchard  with  po¬ 
tatoes  between  the  rows.  This  is  what 
we  call  the  “Bible  potatoes,”  as  they  are 
grown  for  the  Bible  Teachers’  Training 
School.  Last  year  you  may  reinemoer  I 
tried  such  a  patch  and  introduced  a  few 
new  scientific  touches.  The  plant  lice 
cleaned  them  all  up.  This  year  Thomas 
disregarded  science  and  gave  them  very 
practical  treatment.  The  result  is  we 
shall  have  a  big  crop  for  the  school.  Along 
the  rows  of  peach  trees  and  scattered 
through  the  potatoes  are  tremendous 
plants  of  ragweed  and  smartweed.  You 
might  call  them  a  curse,  but  they  are  just 
what  I  want  around  these  young  trees. 
So  I  take  the  scythe  and  cut  along  the 
rows.  The  children  are  supposed  to  pile 
these  weeds  around  the  trees,  but  they 
soon  get  tired  and  I  am  left  on  the  job 
alone.  It  is  hot  and  sweaty  work,  but 
by  the  time  the  boys  come  down  the  hill 
with  their  load  of  apples  I  have  a  weed 
l)ile  tlie  size  of  a  hay  cock  around  each 
tree.  That  will  do  wonders  for  these 
trees.  Through  the  last  terrible  AVinter 
we  did  not  have  a  single  tree  with  a  pile 
of  this  mulch  around  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  must  have  cut  several  tons  of 
weeds  when  the  sun  over  the  western 
hills  makes  fun  of  the  clocks  and  warns 
us  that  the  end  of  the  working  day  has 
come. 

AATnding  Things  Up. — So  we  all  quit 
a  little  early,  have  our  bath,  and  line  up 
for  supper.  The  canning  outfit  has  been 
l)utting  in  full  time,  but  now  they  blow 
out  the  flame  and  survey  the  great  moun¬ 
tain  of  corn  and  tomatoes.  The  boys  are 
ready  for  a  game  of  ball  on  the  lawn,  but 
(Continued  on  page  10.5G) 


®  Sit  Where  You  Always  Sat 


t  On  the  Seat  of  the  Implement 


YOU  wouldn't  think  of  riding  on  the 
back  of  one  of  your  horses  while  at 
work  in  order  to  guide  your  team. 
If  you  did  you  would  require  another 
person  to  operate  the  implement,  because 
implements  require  eonstant  attention,  j 
Then  why  attempt  to  operate,  a  tractor 
in  a  manner  which  your  experience  has 
proven  impractical?  It  is  just  as  illogical 
to  ride  on  a  tractor  in  front  of  the  imple¬ 
ment  tmd  expect  to  opierate  the  imple¬ 
ment  from  that  position  as  it  is  to  opierate 
the  implement  from  the  back  of  your  horse. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it  you  are  working  at  a  die- 
advantage  with  the  ordinary  tractor.  To  do  the 
bett  work  two  operators  are  required,  one  on  the 
tractor  and  one  on  the  implement.  In  these  days  of^ 
extreme  labor  shortage  this  is  a  tremendous  hand-' 
icap.  With  the  operator  on  a  tractor  in  front  of  the- 
implement  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  him  to  give 
the  implement  attention  and  make  adjustments  for 
varying  field  conditions  without  losing  time. 

Just  Like  Driving  Horses 

With  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  you 
sit  on  the  seat  of  the  implement  and 
have  perfect  control  of  both  implement 
and  tractor.  You  are  in  the  best  posi¬ 
tion  to  observe  the  work,  make  adjust¬ 
ments  and  manipulate  both  tractor  and 
implement.  This  holds  true  regardless 
of  the  work  being  done — plowing,  disc¬ 


ing,  harrowing,  planting,  cultivating, 
mowing,  harvesting,  both  greiin  and  corn. 

A  Time  Tried  Principle 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this,  we 
simply  apply  a  principle  which  millions  of 
farmers  have  demonstrated  to  be  sound. 
The  Moline-Universal  gives  one  man 
control  of  greater  power  than  is  possible 
with  horses,  with  the  same  method  of 
handling  and  as  much  versatility.  With 
the  Moline-Universal  one  man  can  farm 
more  land.  It  is  a  six-horse  unit — easier 
to  control  than  one  horse  and  capable  of 
doing  the  work  of  from  .6  to  8  horses. 

Works  Day  and  Night' 

The  One-Man  feature  is  just  one  of 
msmy  advantages  the  Moline-Universal 
has  over  other  tractors.  It  is  the  only 
tractor  which  will  do  all  farm  work, 
including  cultivating.  It  is  the  only  tractor 
regularly  equipped  with  self  starter  and 
electric  lights.  Non-robust  labor  can 
operate  the  Moline-Universal  successfully, 
and  it  can  be  worked  day  and  night. 

No  detail  has  been  overlooked  to  give  the 
new  Moline-Universal  Model  D  Tractor 
positive  reliability.  The  perfected,  over¬ 
head-valve  4-cylinder  engine  develops 


unusual  power,  and  is  economical  in 
operation.  It  is  conservatively  rated  at 
9- 1 8  H.  P.  Oil  is  forced  to  crankshaft 
bearings  under  35  lbs.  pressure.  Gears 
are  steel  cut,  drop  forged,  and  heat 
treated.  All  shafts  are  splined.  Every 
working  part  is  easy  to  get  at,  and  every 
moving  part  is  enclosed. 

I  Valuable  Information  for  You 

'  Our  catalog  tells  how  you  can  operate 
your  farm  with  less  help  and  expense  by 
using  a  Moline-Universal  Tractor.  A 
post  card  will  bring  the  catalog  to  you. 

Since  1 865  we  have  been  making  farm 
machinery,  and  now  offer  a  complete  line 
of  both  tractor  and  horse  drawn  imple¬ 
ments.  Information  on  any  of  the  Moline 
implements  listed  below  will  be  gladly 
furnished  on  request. 

Address  Dept.  No.  19 

MOLINE  PLOAV  CO. 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers  of  Quality  Farm  Implements 


Plow’a,  (steel  And 
chilled) 

Harrows 

Planters 

Cultivators 

Mowers 


Since  I66S 
Hay  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Stackers 
Grain  Drills 
Lime  Sowers 
Manure  Spreaders 


Scales 

Grain  Binders 
Com  Binders 
Wagons  and 
Moline-Universal 
Tractor 
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Pansy  Plants  as  a  Side  Line 

(Continued  from  page  1045) 
of  snow  the  plants  will  get  enough  natui’al 
protection  and  the  best  kind,  but  there 
is  cevtain  to  be  some  loss  in  an  open  Win¬ 
ter*!*  'When  Spring  comes  plants  which 
have  been  heaved  out  of  the  ground  by 
the  frost  should  be  pushed  back  in  place 
with  the  foot. 

By  April  the  pansies  wilt  be  blooming 
and  usually  there  is  some  demand  for 
plants  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Beds 
are  often  grown  in  solid  colors,  but  cus¬ 
tomers  almost  always  want  mi.xed  lots, 
although  there  seems  to  be  a  special  fond¬ 
ness  for  yellows  and  purples.  The  plants 
mind  transplanting  so  little  that  they 
keep  right  on  blooming  as  though  nothing 
had  happened,  although  carted  around  in 
baskets  for  several  days  and  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  garden.  In  some  sections 
there  is  .a  limited  demand  for  veiy  early 
()ansy  plants,  which  are  obtained  by 
growing  them  in  cold  frames  through  the 
Winter,  careful  attention  being  given  to 
the  matter  of  ventilation.  Of  course  a 
premium  must  be  paid  for  these  extra- 
early  plants. 

Pansy  growing  requires  so  little  space 
and  equipment  that  it  may  be  taken  up  by 
people  with  only  a  limited  amount  of 
land.  A  woman  near  Cleveland  is  said  to 
clear  $1,200  from  two  acres.  Farmers 
who  live  near  the  cities  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  add  to  their  income  by 
growing  pansy  plants. 

^Massachusetts.  e.  t.  F.Mir.TXGToy. 

B.  K.-Y. — While  it  is  now  too  late  to 
sow  pansies  as  above  described  in  the 
more  Northern  sections,  there  are  many 
locations  where  it  can  can  still  be  done, 
especially  where  favorable  weather  exists. 
The  florist  trade  has  been  hard  hit  by  the 
labor  shortage,  and  we  think  small  grow¬ 
ers  will  find  a  very  favorable  market  for 
their  plants  next  Spring. 

When.Peach  Trees  Have  “  Yellows” 

When  the  fruit  upon  any  one  branch 
of  a  peach  tree  rijiens  considerabl.v  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  its  s(mson.  and  is  red  spotted 
and  blotched  in  color,  it  is  almost  certain 
to  indicate  that  the  tree  is  affected  by  the 
disease  known  as  peach  yellows.  The 
cause  of  this  dise.ase  has  never  been  de¬ 
termined.  and  such  trees  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  as  th(>  disease  spreads  to  others. 
Occasionally  the  fruit  upon  one  branch 
of  the  tree  may  be  premature  if  the  tree 
is  severely  injured  upon  one  side  by 
borer.s  or  Winter  injury.  Such  fruit  is 
.seldom  red  blotched.  W'herc  trees  be 
come  di.seased  with  yellows,  it  is  quite 
commonly  the  case  that  the  trees  lose 
their  vigor  and  the  foliage  ma.v  become 
red  or  rusty  in  sjtots.  The  rust.v  appeai’- 
ance  of  the  foliage^  however,  commonly 
indicates  a  weak  condition  or  check  to 

the  tree,  or,  in  other  words,  trees  that 

( 

are  weak  from  any  cause  commonly  show 
spotted  and  rusty  foliage.  Where  trees 
behave  in  such  a  manner,  but  where  the 
fruit  ripens  normally,  the  tree  may  be 
sufl’cring  from  a  lack  of  cultivation,  lack 
of  sufficient  plant  food  or  Winter  injury 
to  the  bark  of  the  trunk  or  roots.  Peach 
trees  require  good  culture  and  i)lent.v  of 
plant  food  in  order  to  succeed  best.  Win¬ 
ter-injured  trees  should  be  pruned  back 
rather  severely  during  the  dormant  sea¬ 
son,  and  receive  good  culture  the  follow¬ 
ing  Summer.  a.  ui.ake. 

Cottonseed  Meal  for  Fertilizer 

What  is  the  value  of  eottons('ed  meal 
as  j)lant  food  or  manure  for  a  vegetable 
garden?  I  have  about  000  pranids  from  a 
local  bag  dealer  who  saved  this  in  clean¬ 
ing  jute  bags.  It  contains  (piite  some 
lint  of  the  bags.  Could  this  be  used  in 
connection  with  horse  manure?  li.  AV. 

An  average  of  many  analyses  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  gives  7  per  cent  of  nitrogen.! 
‘1  of  pho.sphoric  acid  and  1.75  of  imtash.! 
Thus  it  is  richer  in  nitrogen  than  in  the 
other  elements,  and  not  well  “balanced.” 
It  would  not  bo  desii-able  to  mix  it  with 
stable  manure,  because  both  need  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  rather  than  nitrogen.  To  use 
the  meal  and  manure  alone  would  give 
you  a  heavy  groAVth  of  leaf  or  stem,  but  | 
not  good  seed  or  fruit.  I’lio  price  of 
cottonseed  meal  is  so  high  that  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  used  as  a  fertilizer  exce])t  at  the 
Houth  or  on  si)ecial  Northern  crops  like 
tobacco.  At  the  South  a  favorite  mixture 
is  half  and  half  cottonseed  meal  and  acid 
phosphate.  This  supplies  the  needed 
phosphorus  and  givcis  good  results  in 
garden  crops. 


Blight  Control 

Is  It  Possible  Without  the  Knife? 

After  six  years  of  experience  and  consistent 
success  in  hundreds  of  orchards,  we  say 

Positively  Yes! 

HOW?  By  the  use  of  “Scalecide”  as  a 
dormant  or  scale  spray.  It  kills  the  hold¬ 
over  canker  that  produces  the  twig  and  fire 
blight.  At  the  same  time,  “Scalecide”- 
will  do  all  and  more  than  any  other  dormant 
spray  or  combination  of  sprays  will  do — it 

will  control  scale  and  other  insects,  including  pear  psylla, 
leaf  roller,  bud  moth,  case-bearer  and  aphis.  Read  what 
these  well-known  fruit  specialists  say  of 

“SCALECIDE” 

The  Complete  Dormant  Spray 

Prof.  M.  W.  Richards,  late  of  Purdue  University,  writes: 
“Even  the  old"  pit  cankers  seem  to  be  healing  over  nicely. 
The  young  blight  and  black  rot  cankers  are  peeling  off 
completely,  and  a  nice,  clean,  healthy  bark  has  been  formed 
underneath.  This  condition  does  not  occur  on  the  trees 
sprayed  with  lime  sulfur,  hence  I  believe  we  are  safe  in 
sajnng  that  ‘Scalecide’  did  it.” 

Mr.  A.  N.  Brown,  Georgetown,  Del.,  who  has  charge 
of  looo  acres  of  orchards  writes:  “The  enclosed  branch 
[see  illustrations  at  the  right]  was  cut  from  a  Yellow 
Transparent  that  was  an  extreme  case  of  apple  blight  a  year 
ago.  One  spraying  with  ‘Scalecide’  arrested  further  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  disease  and  new  bark  began  to  form,  and  late  last 
season  new  buds  appeared,  which  developed  a  growth  of 
sixteen  inches  before  winter.  I  have  thousands  of  cases 
where  one  application  did  the  work.” 

The  experience  of  these  two  experts  is  typical  of  the  experience 
thousands  of  other  men  have  had.  “Scalecide”  saves  labor,  saves 
time,  and  saves  trees — its  use  will  make  you  money. 

Write  today  for  our  Money  Back  Proposition  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer.  You  take  no  risk.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to 
know  the  TRUTH.  Address  Dept.  i6 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY 

Manufacturing  Chemists 
50  Church  Street  New  York  City 
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Above  is  shown  the 
original  barkafter  being 
killed  by  blight  canker 
and  coming  loose  from 
the  branch  illustrated 
to  the  right. 

To  the  right  is  shown 
the  branch  which  was 
infested  with  blight 
canker.  One  spraying 
with  “SCALECIDE” 
killed  the  blight  canker, 
and  new  cambium 
formed,  the  old  black¬ 
ened  bark  peeling  off  as 
shown  above. 

These  illustrations  are 
of  the  branch  sent  to 
us  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Brown, 
Georgetown,  Del. 
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Potato  Digger 

Gets  tlie  Potatoes  and  pays  for  itself 
in  one  season.  Saves  extra  help 

Potatoes  frozen  in  ground  last  Fall  could  have  been  saved  by  the 
Eureka.  Works  in  ground  and  conditions  where  other  diggers  cannot. 

The  Eureka  elevator  and  duplex  shaker  provide  more  seiiaratiou  tlian  other  diggers. 
Large  wheels  and  main  gears  sui)piy  ample  itower.  Special  construction  avoids 
frequent  breakage  and  lost  time.  Growers  report  digging  150  or  more  acres  witliout 
repairs.  Higli  clearance  over  sliovcl  prevents  weeds 
and  vines  bunching.  Has  vine-turner  attachment. 

Specially  adapted  for  use  with  tractors  and  for 
engine  attachment. 

(i-ft.  and  T-ft.  sizes;  several  styles. 

Prompt  shipments  from  distributing  points. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Box  1016,  Utica,  N.Y. 


Write  for 
catalog 


MONEY 
TO  GROW 
WHEAT 


Uncle  Sam  is  asking  New  York  State 
farmers  to  help  him  grow  more  wheat — 
the  world’s  greatest  breadstuff.  If  you’re 
hesitating  because  of  lack  of  ready  funds, 
we  can  help  you. 

We  will  loan,  on  approved  6%  notes,  any 
sum  needed  up  to  $10  an  acre  for  seeding 
wheat  ground.  No  signature  but  your 
own  wUl  be  required.  You  can  use  the 
money  to  buy  seed  and  fertilizer  and  to 
pay  for  labor  and  equipment. 

The  earlier  you  start,  the  better  the  crop 
will  probably  be;  so  write  us  at  once. 
Tell  us  how  many  acres  you  intend  to 
plant  and  how  much  you  will  need. 

We  also  loan  money  to  purchase  Hogs 
and  Sheep. 


PATRIOTIC  FARMERS  FUND 

M.  W.  COLE,  Secretary  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FKKK  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me,  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


World’s  Best 
Roofing 


Freight 
Paid 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Scam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings,  Wallboard.  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
- -  -  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits.  Ask  for  Book  ^ 
No.  973 


or  repairs. 


.LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO.. 

923  973  fill*  S*'.  Cincinntli,  0. 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  TAPER 

A  Natlonnl  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Ilomea 

Established  isso 

riiblishod  irerklj  by  tb«  Koral  rnbliiihlnfir  Company.  333  West  30lh  Street,  New  Vork 
HERifF.BT  W.  CoLHNGwooD,  I’residciit  and  Editor. 

Jon.s  J.  Dn.i/)N',  Treasurer  and  General  JIanager. 

■\Vm.  F.  Dn.LON,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Kotle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.0t,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
Sis  marks,  oi-  lois  francs.  Hemit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rat<s!.  To  cents  per  agate  line — 7  woi'ds.  Pefcrenccs  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  nmst  aecomi)any  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUAHE  DEAL” 

■\\  e  holieve  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
sible jreison.  e  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  ativertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subTOribera  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irresiion- 
sible  adyertisei's  or  misleaiiipg  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  expos<‘d.  We  are  also  often  called  uiion 
to  adjust  dilferences  or  mistakes  between  oui’  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisera  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  gooil 
oniees  to  this  eml,  but  such  cas<,*s  should  not  be  confused  witli  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
res|)onsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  eomplaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  oi  the  tima  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
1  tiRKER  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Dai/lif/h  t  Saviufi ! 

K  want  to  let  (laylif^ht  into  the  qiie.stioii  and 
find  the  truth  aliout  it.  In  tliis  issue  one 
Ohio  correspondent  (page  1040),  says  the  plan  has 
heconie  a  nuisance.  On  ])age  10.‘>0  another  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Iowa  says  daylight  saving  is  a  fine 
thing,  since  it  has  brought  town  helpers  out  to  the 
farm.  We  find  this  wide  difference  of  opinion  run¬ 
ning  all  through  our  reports,  with  the  anti-daylight 
men  far  in  the  majority.  But  with  this  difference  of 
opinion  how  would  it  be  possible  to  line  up  the  farm¬ 
ers  for  national  legislation  on  the  subject  1 

The  annual  Fall  conference  will  be  held  at  the 
New  York  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
during  the  week  of  October  2S  to  November  2.  This 
is  for  “extension  specialists,”  farmers’  ins<^itute 
workers  and  county  agents.  The  object  of  the  con¬ 
ference  is  to  bring  the.se  teachers  together  for  con¬ 
sultation  and  .study.  ’Fhey  can  thus  agree  upon  a 
line  of  instruction,  and  learn  new  suggestions  or  de- 
\  elopments  at  the  college.  The  idea  is  a  good  one  if 
i!  will  help  carry  Avhat  the  college  has  to  offer  out  to 
the  people  in  a  practical  way.  What  the  college  now 
lacks  is  a  set  of  interpreters  who  can  tell  her  story 
in  the  language  of  the  people  and  get  them  interest¬ 
ed  in  it.  Evidently  the  old  farmers’  institutes  have 
1  ot  for  some  time  been  doing  this.  We  have  done  our 
best  to  find  practical  formers  who  want  these  insti¬ 
tutes  continued.  Where  are  they? 

■k 

Thousands  of  farmers  all  through  the  Easteiai 
States  grew  a  few  acres  of  wheat  this  yeai-.  We 
know  of  one  New  England  community  where  not  one 
])erson  in  10  ever  saw  wheat  gi’owing  until  this  yeai‘. 
There  have  now  been  harvested  5,000  bushels  of 
wheat  in  that  section,  and  more  will  be  started  thi.s 
Fall.  Many  poultryinen  Avho  believe  wheat  is  a 
neees!3ity  for  their  birds,  grew  a  few  aci'es  of  wheat 
;ind  will  feed  it  out  in  the  .sheaf.  Having  pi'oved  th.at 
Avheat  can  be  grown  on  their  faians,  the.se  men  will 
increase  their  .seeding.  Yeai's  ago  wheat  was  a  stand¬ 
ard  crop  all  through  the  East.  When  the  price  fell 
below  $1  Eastern  formers  abandoned  it.  Now,  with 
the  price  at  $2.40,  it  becomes  once  more  a  good  crop. 
Take  the  following  figures  for  Connecticut  for  com¬ 
parison  : 

1SG7. 

Wheat  .  75.000  Ibishels  . 

Bye  .  031,000  Bushels  144.000  Bushels 

Buckwheat  .  348,(M)0  Bushels  52,0(X)  Bushels 

Last  year  Connecticut  produced  so  little  wheat  that 
no  estimate  is  made  by  the  Department  of  Agilcul- 
ture,  while  only  16  per  cent  of  the  rye  crop  of  50 
years  ago  was  produced  last  year.  In  1867  Connec¬ 
ticut,  with  about  500,000  inhabitants,  produced  1,345,- 
(.(►0  bushels  of  the  broad  grains,  exclusive  of  corn, 
and  provided  her  people  Avith  a  better  quality  of  Avar 
bread  than  they  had  last  AVinter.  Last  year  the 
State  produced  about  one  barrel  of  rye  flour  for 
each  400  people,  and  a  feAV  buckAvheat  cakes.  This 
A'  ar  is  to  force  NeAV  England  iiito  increased  pi’oduc- 
tion  of  Avheat  and  rye,  and  it  Avill  be  one  of  the  best 
things  that  ever  happened  to  that  section. 

WE  Stated  last  Aveek  that  rye  Avould  be  made  a 
substitute  for  Avheat  in  mixed  tloui'.  Noav  the 
Food  Administration  rules  that  mixed  Avheat  and  rye 
flour  .shall  contain  three  pounds  of  Avheat  flour  to 
not  less  than  two  pounds  of  rye  flour.  That  Avill 
make  one  of  the  best  “Victory  flours”  the  houscAvife 
can  use.  At  home  we  have  been  eating  mixed  rye 
and  Avheat  bread  for  months  and  find  it  excellent. 
This  use  of  rye  Avill  make  an  increa.sed  market  for 
that  grain  and,  Ave  think,  increase  its  price  and 
steady  the  demand.  Our  Eastern  farmers  ought  to 
raise  more  rye  than  they  do.  It  is  a  tough,  hardy 
irrain.  Avorth  about  as  much  as  wheat  for  feeding,  and 


less  ex])ensive  to  groAA'.  The  Eastern  part  of  this 
country  AA’as  dev^^loped  and  the  War  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  fought  chiefly  on  rye  and  corn  bread.  It  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  out  of  fashion  noAv,  but  all  the  good  old  things 
are  coming  back.  With  rye  made  a  legal  substitute 
for  Avheat  aat  are  assured  a  fair  chance  for  selling 
our  grain,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  big  increase  in  the 
rye  acreage. 

* 

IT  is  stated  that  the  War  Priority  Board  has  placed 
agricultural  lime  in  “preferred  classification.” 
That  means  that  lime  Avill  be  giA’en  the  same  trans¬ 
portation  rights  as  fuel  at  least  during  the  proper 
.season  for  liming.  That  action  is  right,  because  it 
will  be  impossible  to  ])ush  75  per  cent  of  our  farm 
land  to  full  capacity  until  it  is  sweetened  by  lime. 
You  may  think  that  is  a  large  statement,  but  it  is 
true.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  good  share  of  our 
farm  land  has  not  been  pushed  to  capacity?  AA"e  do! 
Alillions  of  dollars  Avorth  of  manure  and  chemical 
fertilizers  haA^e  been  used  at  a  loss  because  the  soil 
Avas  lime  sick  and  could  not  utili>:e  this  plant  food 
fully.  Lime  surely  ranks  Avith  fuel  in  importance. 

* 

WE  thiidv  the  Dain/men's  Lcat/ue  Ncics  might 
AA'ell  change  its  name.  Instead  of  printing 
the  actual  ucavs  about  the  dairy  situation  it  fills  up 
on  abuse  and  one-sided  comment.  We  luiA-e  hei-e 
copies  of  many  letters  and  re.solutions  Avhich  faian- 
ors  haA’e  sent  the  Neics  for  publication.  They  Aveia; 
not  printed,  although  they  expressed  Avhat  Ave  believe 
to  be  the  sentiments  of  a  majority  of  League  mem- 
ber.s.  The  R.  N.-Y.  Avill  not  enter  upon  qny  cam- 
l;aign  of  one-sided  and  lying  abuse.  AVe  have  stated 
(■ur  position  clearly  and  openly,  Avith  a  definite  ))ro- 
gram  for  the  future.  The  politicians  Avho  noAV  con¬ 
trol  the  League  machineiy  cannot  and  d.are  not 
answer  our  ai'guments  openly  and  in  detail.  A  fair 
sample  of  their  “ai-gument”  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
loAvs : 

The  League  rliould  be  conti-ollc'd  l>y  its  members! 
.Tohn  .1.  Dillon  is  an  enemy! 

The  League  should  handle  its  own  Imsiness! 

.Tohn  .1.  Dillon  neA'er  did  anything! 

The  cost  of  mPk  distribution  slioiild  Ik-  i-educ('d. 
.Tohn  J.  Dillon  is  a  failure! 

League  members  should  knoAV  Avhei-e  tlu-ir  mom-y 
goes. 

.Tohn  J.  Itillon  never  did  anything! 

The  local  branches  should  h;ni<ll<>  some  of  their 
<  wn  money ! 

.Tohn  .L  Dillon  ncAX-r  did  anything  I 
The  best  and  biggest  men  should  direct  I 
.Tohn  .T.  Dillon  never  did  anything! 

There  should  be  a  big  distributing  plant  in  New 
York. 

.Tohn  J.  Dillon  never  did  anything! 

Noav  avo  Avill  leave  it  to  anyoiie  if  that  is  not  a 
fair  statement  of  the  “ai’guments”  i)ut  up  by  the 
League  politicians.  They  may  have  succeeded  in 
jn  ejudicing  the  minds  of  a  feAv  hai'd-Avorking  fai-mers 
Avho  have  been  so  driven  Avith  Avork  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  study  all  sides  of  the  question.  ’The 
noise  and  abusing  is  being  done  mostly  by  men  Avho 
are  financially  interested  and  Avho  got  something  out 
of  it.  AVait!  Keep  cool!  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  in 
this  business  for  many  years,  and  the  printed  records 
Avill  shoAV  just  hoAV  Ave  have  come  thi-ough  in  m.niy 
other  battles  for  the  fai-mers.  Even  noAV  events  are 
AAorking  inside  the  League  machinery  to  justify  (-very 
vo)-d  we  have  ..-aid,  and  make  the  plans _Ave  have 
suggested  absolutely  nece.s.sary.  A  large  majority  of 
I.eague  memboi’s  Avant  something  beside  these  ))arrot 
ai'guments,  and  are  ready  to  consider  iilans  for  im- 
jrovement. 

Before  this  Avar  is  ended  Ave  think  the  ])eopl(‘  of 
NeAV  England  Avill  bo  obliged  to  make  .some  use 
of  dried  peat  as  fuel.  There  are  great  deposits  of 
peat  in  upper  Noav  England,  and  some  years  ago  the 
A’erniont  Experiment  .Station  made  a  full  study  of  it. 
At  one  time  this  peat  Avas  bjirned,  but  the  modern 
system  of  transporting  and  using  coal  put  peat  on 
the  shelf.  Coal  distribution  broke  do\ni  last  AVinter, 
and  there  is  more  trouble  ahead.  Many  of  us  Avill  be 
forced  to  burn  wood,  and  this  peat,  .mixed  Avith  other 
fuel,  may  be  utilized,  to  the  great  advantage  of  New 
England,  The  fact  is  that  all  over  the  AvoiTd  today 
“progress”  is  going  backward.  The  Avise  men  are 
lummaging  in  the  attic  of  the  past,  finding  old  ideas 
or  methods,  diusting  them  up  and  bringing  them  uj) 
to  date.  The  modern  gas  shell  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  old  Chinese  “stink  pot” ;  the  deadly  trench  mor¬ 
tar  comes  from  an  old  engine  lused  before  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  gunpoAvder.  Defensive  armor  Avas  di.scai’ded 
centuries  ago,  yet  uoav  it  appears  again  in  the  steel 
helmet  and  breast  plate.  The  good  old  things  ai-e  ap- 
jicaring  eAa-r.vAvhere,  im])i-ov(Kl  and  adai)tod.  and  Ave 
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think  dried  peat  will  take  its  place  as  a  fuel  in  our 
present  necessities.  Men  now  living  will  remember 
Avheu  a  majority  of  people  believed  that  the  general 
introduction  of  coal  as  fuel  Avould  “poison  the  air.” 

* 

The  Indiana  Experiment  Station  shows  that 
2.513,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  that  State  wei’e 
juined  by  Avheat  scab.  Then  it  is  shoAAUi  that  the  or¬ 
ganism  causing  this  disease  is  the  .same  that  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  root  and  stalk  rot  of  corn.  The  scab 
in  the  wheat  comes  from  the  rot  in  the  corn  when  the 
AAheat  was  seeded  in  old  cornfields.  There  AA’ere  no 
cases  of  Avheat  scab  Avhen  the  grain  folloAved  Soy 
beans  or  oats,  and  very  feAV  Avhere  the  corn  Avas  cut 
for  silage.  The  remedy  is  clean  seed  and  a  change 
of  rotation,  so  as  not  to  seed  Avheat  iu  standing  corn. 

H: 

The  L'.  S.  Senate  promptly  passed  the  new  draft 
bill  by  a  unanimous  V()te.  Under  this  laAv  every 
male  citizen  from  18  to  45  inclusiAe  may  be  drafted 
for  military  .service.  Efforts  Avere  made  to  reduce 
this  age  limit  to  40  year.s,  but  t!ongress  decided  to 
))a.ss  the  bill  at  once  and  provide  for  possible  exemp¬ 
tions  later.  The  Senate  also  passed  an  amendment 
Avhich  AA'ould  giA'e  the  (JoA’erninent  definite  poAver 
in  case  sti-ikers  on  (Jovernmeiit  Avorl-:  failed  to  agive 
.-()  arbitration,  to  draft  .such  Avorkors  into  the  army. 
This  plan  Avas  abandoned  on  the  ground  that  undei- 
existing  laws  the  Uovernment  uoav  has  the  m-eded 
jiOAver.  The  speed  Avith  Avhich  this  bill  Avent  through 
f'engress  indicates  as  nothing  else  could  the  stern 
and  determined  spirit  of  this  nation  to  smash  this 
Avar  through  to  a  finish.  xVt  the  beginning  Uermany 
banked  on  the  belief  tlmt  the  American  people  neA’er 
would  submit  to  a  strict  dnift  laAV.  The  outcome 
shoA^s  hoAv  little  they  knoAV  of  the  real  feeling  in  this 
country.  America  Avill  noAV  organize  a  A’a.st  army 
so  strong  and  AA’ell  equipped  that  Uermany  Avith  all 
h(r  determination  and  poAA'cr  Avill  bo  driA’en  back  and 
beaten  into  submission.  And  that  beating  Avill  be 
the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  the  (Jerman 
jieople.  We  do  not  think  it  very  likel.v  that  many 
men  OA’or  40  aa’III  be;  draftcal.  Soim-  of  that  age  AA'ill 
enlist,  but  Ave  think  most  of  tlu-m  will  be  left  here 
as  AA’orker.s. 

* 

The  spirit  of  determination  and  fixed  purpose  re¬ 
garding  this  great  Avar  has  been  groAA’ing  in  th< 
hearts  of  our  people.  It  took  time  to  bring  it,  Avitb 
some,  but  it  has  come  and  it  is  rooted  into  life 

The  only  thing  that  counts  today  is  the  overthrowing 
of  I’russianism  and  the  rt-diiction  of  (Jermany  to  such  a 
(relation  to  the  Avorld  that  she  will  he  absolutely  helpless 
'in  respect  to  military  poAver  forever  and  ever,'  Amen. 

I  That  comes  from  a  man  Avho  Avould  like  to  go 
OA’er  himself,  but  age  sets  him  out  of  the  ranks,  so  ho 
tends  his  son.  'I’hore  are  thousands  more  like  hi)n, 
aHio,  Avhon  they  read  this,  Avill  also  say.  Aiix  ii!  All 
Ihis  makes  us  Avondor,  more  and  more,  at  the  stupid 
blunder  made  by  the  Kaiser  and  his  Avar  lords  in 
(•sfimating  the  character  of  the  American  pcoi'lo. 
They  .seemed  to  think  that  citizens  of  a  republic  c.-in 
have  no  national  feeling,  and  that  they  Avill  not  fivht. 
Dur  i)eople  criticize  and  discuss  our  oavii  public  (pies- 
fions  frankly',  and  the  Uermau  autocrats  seem  to 
thiidv  this  must  mean  disloyalty’  or  rebellion.  They 
knoAA’  better  noAV.  There  are  .some  flintheads  and 
politicians  Avho  must  learn  the  same  lesson.  These 
men  think  that  any  expre.s.sion  of  independence  on 
the  part  of  farmers  is  treason!  The  poor  things  do 
not  seem  to  knoAv  that  just  such  independence  and 
fighting  spirit  on  the  part  of  a  farmer  is  the  best 
asset  he  has  in  the  job  of  feeding  the  Avorld.  It 
ought  to  be  encouraged  instead  of  being  condemned. 


Brevities 

The  man  Avithout  thought  is  the  man  Avho  is  caught. 

Among  other  ticks  that  need  (lipi)ing  is  politics. 

Cut  out  all  soda  Avater  and  order  milk,  to  help  the 
dairy  business. 

8ever.\l  readers  report  that  Paris  green  mixed  Avith 
.siilt  and  i)ut  iu  the  Avoodchuck’s  hole  Avill  boat  trai)ping. 
The  “chuck”  is  salt  hungry. 

A  Canadian  tolls  of  putting  SAveet  clover  in  the  silo. 
Never  heard  of  its  being  done  before.  Can  anyone  re¬ 
port  progress? 

This  is  the  season  Avhen  a  farmer,  pushed  to  the 
limit  of  his  strength,  Avith  the  most  necessary  things, 
enjoys  having  a  city  man,  on  vacation,  point  out  lohnt 
to  he  done! 

We  have  had  some  experience  Avith  “farmerette” 
labor.  At  picking,  hoeing,  Aveediug  and  other  light 
work  the  girls  are  quite  equal  if  not  superior  to  most 
young  men. 

The  Avool  selling  regulations  have  not  been  under¬ 
stood.  and  this  has  led  to  loss.  One  grower  writes  ns: 
“I  found  one  dealer  who  is  not  only  taking  out  of  the 
price  fixed  by  the  Government  the  I’/^c  per  pound  to 
which  he  is  entitled,  as  a  country  dealer,  but  also  tin; 
4  per  cent  Avhich  the  Covernmeiit  pays  the  approved 
dealer  in  addition  to  the  price  paid  the  farmer.” 
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“Resolutions”  and  “News” 

Oil  tlio  opposite  pnso  is  :i  reforoiiee  to  the  eowavrtly 
'.\ork  I'oiiij;  (lone  by  tlie  Dfiiriimvn'i^  Lcof/itr  Xrtra. 
h'liis  ])apei-  does  not  fairly  ivpres('nt  the  T-oasin'.  hut 
only  a  small  hand  of  politicians  who  hav(‘  si'cnrc'd 
control  of  its  machinery.  lOach  month  it  iirints  hit¬ 
ters  or  so-called  “resolutions,”  hittm-ly  jittackinjx  INIr. 
Dillon  or  'fin:  It.  N.-Y.,  hut  it  ri'fnsc's  to  print  the 
other  sid(‘.  We  have  coiiii's  of  many  letters  and  reso¬ 
lutions  which  have  hi'en  sent  the  News  for  pnhlicu- 
tion,  hilt  were  refns('d.  The  oh.jc'ct  of  the  N<'irH  is 
to  attempt  to  make  farmers  Ix'lieve  that  there  is  no 
oii]iositiou  to  the  policy  of  tlu'se  politicians.  Tt  is 
the  same  thins  on  a,  small  and  jahty  scaile  which  any 
man  will  find  in  the  political  i»arti('s  when  he  tries 
to  stand  np  for  honest  reforms.  lie  will  always  find 
the  politicians  poisonins  the  minds  of  the  plain 
peoide  hy  lyin.s  ri'iiorts  and  prejudicial  opinion. 

The  fact  is  that  a  majority  of  Liaisae  memhers 
realize  that  the  orsanization  nei'ds  overhanlins 
and  cleanins-  Tluw  are  not  oppos('d  to  the  Liaisne, 
and  have  no  thon.sht  whahwer  of  injnrins  it,  but  they 
do  want  it  condnctc'd  mor(>  in  line  with  the  plans 
recently  iriveii  in  Tiik  It.  X.-Y.  Tlu'se  people  are  ex- 
pressiiifji  themselv(*s  tre(*ly.  hut  the  News  denies  them 
*l  place  in  their  own  imhlication.  I  he  follovini? 
I'gsolntions  jiassed  hy  the  ^lexico,  N.  Y.,  Dranch  of 
the  T.eaiine  is  a  sample  of  what  is  hein.i;  said  and 
done.  If  the  News  thinks  it  can  sit  on  the  lid  much 
lonjrer  it  is  welcome  to  the  job  I 

Wl'.croas  :  President  It.  D.  f'ooiier  and  his  associates 
h.-ive  made  iin  unwarranted  attack  npou  tho  piihlislier  of 
Tiik  ItriiAi,  XT.w-Yorkku.  the  best  friend  the  fanimr 
erer  had.  for  honestly  criticising  the  actions  of  the 
<  xeentive  committee  of  the  Dairymen’s  I.eas'ie.  _ 
lie  Tt  Resolved:  That  w<',  memhers  of 
llranch.  in  meeting  assembled,  believe  it  for  the  best  ot 
onr  organization,  that  ^Ir.  (’ocpier  refram  fr/an  siicli 
weak  and  petty  attacks,  and  concentrate  his  ellorts  into 
action  that  will  at  least  obtain  for  us  tin;  cost  ot  pro¬ 
ducing  milk.  ' 

Resolved:  That  in  the  oiiinion  of  the  meinbers  of 
Me.xico  Rraiich  No.  !):{,  the  Dairymen’s  League,  since 
April.  1917,  the  actions  of  Prt'sident  ( ooper  ami  the 
executive  committee  have  been  ojien  to  much  criticism 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  our  meinbers  by  granting 
one  concession  after  another  to  the  milk  trust. 

bigiiod  FENNLLL.  .Tr.,  Pres. 

R.  R.  DALLADIIKR,  Yice-Pres. 

HARRY  DIRP.S.  S('c. 

S.  D.  MANNINH,  'I'leas. 

M.  E.  DOLPll,  rimirman.  Ex.  Com. 


History  of  a  Local  Milk  War 

.V  PRORLEM  IN  ETHICS.— A  little  time  ago  I 
c:nne  across  a  problem  in  League  ethics.  ^Many  readers 
(•f  this  are  members  of  the  Dairyimm’s  T.eagiie,  and  I 
am  going  to  put  the  <iut'.stion  u))  to  tlumi  after  it  has 
been  explained.  Tlu'se  farmers  were  selling  milk  through 
the  League  to  an  evaporating  plant.  Late  in  .lune  word 
V  as  rcceiv('d  from  the  I.eague  luuKhiuarters  that  the 
((.ncevn  would  pay  for  .Tuly  milk  only  what  tlu'y  had 
1  t'en  paying  for  .Tunc,  and  that  the  farmers  should  be 
ready  to  hold  back  the  milk  on  tlie  first  of  .Inly  if  the 
<  ompany  continued  to  refuse  to  meet  the  price  lixed 
lietwi'en  the  League  and  the  dealers  and  to  complete  the 
purc-hase  in  the  usual  way.  The  next  day  word  came 
to  the  secretary  of  the  local  Li’ague  to  hold  the  milk 
unless  notified  of  its  sale.  This  was  a  circular  letter 
and  the  same  usually  sent  out  to  local  secretaries.  Tt 
has  been  tin*  understanding  all  along  that  such  is  the 
course  members  are  (‘.xpected  to  follow ;  hold  tlu'  milk 
unless  notitii'd  of  its  sale.  1’he  same  day  it  was  found 
t  liat  the  company  had  posted  notices  that  they  would 
I'ay  the  regulation  price.  Was  that  siiflicient?  No 
word  came  from  the  League  as  to  sab'.  It  was  now 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  .Tune  llPth,  and  the 
chances  for  getting  word  to  League  Inauhiuarters  and 
back  again  were  not  of  the  Ix'st.  However,  it  would 

seem  that  from  2  i.'lO  to  live  o’clock  ought  to  give  tlu' 

teb'grapii  comimny  time  to  get  a  me.ssage  to  New  York 
from  200  mih's  up-State  and  ixu’mit  a.  reply,  and  the 
mns.-^age  was  sent.  The  reply  did  not  come. 

PERl’l.EXED  PRODPCERS.— Here  is  the  chance 
for  you  T.cague  men  to  say  wliat  you  would  have  done. 
The  comiainy  said  tlu'y  would  not  pay  the  price,  then 
post(Hl  notices  that  they  would.  W('re  they  s(‘tting  a 
trap  to  catch  somebody  and  get  a  wedgi'  into  the  lauigue? 
One  of  the  local  officers  said  he  f.-nored  taking  in  the 

I’.iilk  on  Monday,  the  first  of  .Tuly,  (weu  if  the  League 

sale  was  not  anuounc(>d  from  New  Y'ork.  Tt  is  a  time 
to  cut  red  tape,  he  said.  During  the  forenoon  Monday 
it  would  he  possible  to  get  word  by  telegraph  or  'phone 
and  if  the  sale  had  not  been  proiierly  made  a  meeting 
((Olid  be  cxilh'd  iu  the  afternoon  and  proper  steps  taken. 
Others  said  that  th(\v  believed  that  to  deliv('r  ^londay 
without  word  from  the  New  York  office  would  compro¬ 
mise  the  farmers  and  compel  them  to  sell  for  the  month 
whether  the  milk  had  Ix'en  regularly  sold  or  not.  Re¬ 
sides.  they  believed  that  tlu'y  should  do  exactly  as 
din'cted  by  the  X’ew  York  ofiicis  which  was  to  hold  the 
milk  unless  directly  notified  of  its  sahx  Now  if  you 
have  decided  what  you  would  have  done  I  will  toll  you 
'.vhat  these  farmers  decided  to  do.  Tlu'y  held  the  milk 
on  Monday  morning  as  directed  from  X’ew  York. 

THE  RTdHT  COTHISE.— It  is  small  use  to  remark 
that  trouble  r('sult(“d,  but  it  will  be  pro))er  to  say  that 
the  matter  iinally  went  to  Mr.  .John  .Mitchell,  .State 


Food  Commissioner.  IMr.  IMitchell  has  worked  hard  for 
organization  among  coal  laborers  and  others.  He  has 
stood  for  organization  among  farmers.  I’resident  Schur- 
inan  of  Cornell  said  of  him.  “He  is  a  constructive  states¬ 
man.”  TYhen  the  facts  were  presented  to  him  he  called 
the  officers  <if  the  company  to  his  office  and  emphatically 
>:.id  that  these  farmers  did  the  only  thing  they  had  a 
right  to  do.  He  demanded  that  the  concern  take  back 
tl;<>  dr.irymcn  who  obeyed  the  orders  from  the  League, 
and  finally  it  was  done.  This  is  the  position  of  the 
gri'at  labor  leader.  That  may  not  change  the  opinion 
of  the  reader  who  decided  a  few  minutes  ago  that  the 
(onditions  did  not  warrant  the  holding  of  the  milk.  It 
may  he  well  to  state  tluit  the  concern  did  finally,  at  the 
Last  minute,  on  f^aturday  buy  the  milk  from  the  T.eague 
iu  the  regular  way,  but  through  some  error  in  the  office, 
this  branch,  out  of  the  nine  hundred  to  be  notified  of 
milk  sales,  got  omitted  and  no  word  was  sent  to  them. 

THE  DEALERS’  ATTTTLDE.— There  is  aiuAher 
side  to  think  about  in  this  matter,  and  that  is  the 
dealers’.  TYhen  the  farmers  held  the  milk  ^londay 
morning  until  they  could  get  a  telephone  communication 
with  New  York,  the  local  manager  became  angry.  It 
was  ('leven  o'clock  before  word  reached  the  local  farmers 
(hat  the  milk  had  been  sold.  At  once  the  farmers  com¬ 
menced  to  foiuvard  the  milk,  but  the  manager  declined 
to  accept  it.  So  far  as  that  day  was  concerned  there 
Avas  no  criticism  to  be  made.  It  could  have  been  taken 
care  of,  but  not  so  conveniently,  and  the  farmers  would 
not  have  criticised  the  management  over  the  refusal, 
but  it  was  a'Lso  announced  that  no  milk  would  be  ac- 
ceiited  from  those  farmers  again.  Now  what  do  you 
think  of  the  ethics  of  those  (lealers?  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  tactful  manager  would  have  let  the  thing  pass, 
even  if  there  had  been  no  real  occasion  for  the  farmers 
holding  the  milk.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  concern  had 
been  delimiuent,  so  we  were  informed,  about  completing 
their  contract  f;n-  a  long  time,  and  had  made  considerable 
trouble  over  ju-ices  and  conditions.  In  reality  they  were 
the  original  offenders.  Noav  when  they  fancied  they  were 
not  treated  xvith  commendable  consideration  they  pro¬ 
posed  to  revenge  on  the  men  who  had  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  continue  in  business  and- make  money. 

REXLVLTZING  DAIRYMEN.— There  is  a  sequel  to 
this  story,  however.  It  was  a  serious  matter  for  the 
farmers.  It  is  irue  that  through  the  elfoi-ts  of  IMr. 
Mitchell  the  milk  Avas  taken  back  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  month,  but  the  concern  announced  that  so  far  as 
those  Avho  Indd  the  milk  Avas  concerned  they  must  look 
(■IscAvliere  on  the  first  of  .Vugust.  The  farmers  did  not. 
falter,  but  took  the  comiiany  at  its  Avord.  There  Avas  a 
emunery  in  toAvn  that  Avas  unoccui)i('d.  but  in  line  con¬ 
dition,  and  could  be  had  for  less  than  tAventy-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  It  Avas  bought  Avithin  20  days  after  the 
.•ittempt  commenced,  and  iiractically  jiaid  for  in  cash, 
and  Avas  oiieiu'd  for  bu.siness  on  the  first  of  August  Avith 
nearly  200  patrons.  The  milk  is  sold  for  full  League 
prices  and  everything  is  moving  nicely.  It  is  also  inter- 
<  stlng  to  note  that  the  concern  Avhich  caused  the  trouble 
by  their  arrogance  thou  began  to  beg  for  milk,  but  they 
got  almost  none.  Too  bad  that  there  Avere  a  feAAU  per¬ 
haps  a  half  dozen,  who  did  continue  to  deliver  milk  to 
the  old  c(>ncern.  The  management  stated,  Ave  are  in- 
fornn'd,  that  they  had  the  lieague  locally  right  Avhere 
they  Avanted  it,  and  they  proposed  to  si'ilit  it.  Those 
fanners  Avero  anarchists,  they  said,  and  must  be  disci- 
lilined.  IVhat  do  you  think  of  a  person  Avho  deliberately 
sides  Avith  thoin?  ^Yhat  of  the  etliics  of  such  a  course? 
True,  business  interests  are  commonly  ready  to  sacrifice 
farmers  for  their  own  advantage  and  this  must  be  ex- 
p('ct('d.  It  Avas  tried  in  this  case.  What  of  the  ethics 
of  such  business,  or  of  such  desire  to  control? 

ir.  Ti.  r.. 


'Various  Grain  Questions 

I  have  raised  L)0  bushels  of  high-(|uality  Avheat  suit¬ 
able  for  seed.  Seedsmen  charge  upAvard  of  per 
bushel  for  this  A'arii'ty  and  (piality.  \Yill  the  govaun- 
ment  permit  me  to  sell  some  of  fhi.s  wheat  to  my  neigh- 
i)ors  at  a  price  above  comimu-cial  quotations  for  flouring 
Avlieat?  ji. 

X'cAV  Jersey. 

J  on  may  sell  this  Avlnuit  for  semi  at  a  somewhat  in- 
creasi'd  jjrice,  as  the  govorument  recognizes  that  the 
use  of  choice  Avheat  for  seed  is  good  practice,  and  that 
this,  grain  costs  the  iirodiicers  more  than  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  grain.  The  siiirit  of  government  control  is  to 
cut  out  the  excess  jirolit  in  all  mwessities  and  utilities, 
and  any  farim'r  selling  seed  grain  must  bear  this  in 
mind.  He  can  figure  approximately  hoAV  much  a(idi- 
tioual  cost  has  been'  put  into  the  grain  ami  base  a  fair 
profit  on  this  figure.  Much  variation  from  this  might 
cause  interference  by  the  local  administrator.  The  (Jov- 
ernment  ('xpects  jn-oducers  and  dealers  to  be  fair  in 
matters  not  covered  by  technical  rulings,  and  Avill  take 
steps  to  do  aAvay  Avith  unfair  practice*. 


Local  buyers  will  pay  only  .$2.10  for  our  Avheat.  whih; 
(he  official  price  for  this  grain  at  Ncav  York  is  .$2..‘{7V2. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  j{. 

The  Food  Administration  si'ts  the  iirice  on  Avheat  at 
tlie  various  large  market.s,  but  do(>s  not  undertake  to 
say  Avhat  the  farmer  shall  be  paid  locally.  It  is  ex- 
ju'cted  that  the  local  buyer  Avill  base  his  offering  price 
('ll  the  figure  prewailing  at  the  market  to  Avhich  it  Avould 
he  shiiiiied.  If  he  does  otherwise  he  is  liable  to  investi¬ 
gation  :ind  may  be  disciplined  for  unfair  practice.  If  a 
producer  fmds  sure  that  he  is  not  given  a  fair  price  by 
his  local  buyer,  ho  may  take  the  matter  up  Avith  the 
blanch  of  the  Food  Administration  Crain  Corporation 
iu  his  mmri'st  large  market,  in  this  case  RulTalo.  Au¬ 
thenticated  samples  of  the  grain  .should  be  taken  and  all 
details  of  the  transaction  recorded.  If  the  administra¬ 
tor  finds  that  the  buyer  is  making  an  unfair  jirofit  based 
on  the  si'lliug  pri:-e  at  the  market  Avhere  shipjied,  he  may 
straighten  the  m  itter  out  by  inducing  the  buyer  to  make 
restitution  to  the  farmer,  or,  failing  in  tliis,  the  dealer 
will  be  summoned  to  a  hearing  and  disciplined  if  found 
guilty  of  unfair  practice.  Of  course,  no  such  action  can 
be  taken  unless  ihe  evidence  as  to  the  grade  of  Avheat 
is  clear.  The  fact  that  a  man  merely  thought  he  Avas 
being  used  unfairly  Avould  be  no  ground  for  action. 


Is  the  amount  of  Avheat  flour  that  may  be  u.sed  per 
capita  to  be  regulated  by  Iuav?  a.  P. 

Reunsylvania. 

X'eAV  regulations  issued  by  the  FoiAd  Administration 
Avill  Avipe  out  Avhat  is  knoAVU  as  “Avheatless  days.”  After 
September  first  straight  flour  Avill  be  .sold  by  retailers, 
and  luirchasers  must  buy  Avith  it  20  per  cent  of  other 
cereal  flours.  ,\1I  bakers’  bread  shall  contain  20  per 
cent  of  other  cereals.  There  is  no  laAV  to  comjiel  house- 
bidders  to  mix  the  substitute  Avith  the  wheat  Hour,  but 
the  Food  Admini-stratiou  relies  on  them  to  dij  so. 


Cornmeal  for  the  use  of  corn  bread  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  separately.  What  is  known  as  “Yictory  bread" 
hereafter  Avill  contain  20  iier  cent  of  a  substituti'. 
Wheat  and  barley  flour  Avill  be  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  four  pounds  -Af  Avlu'at  flour  to  oiu'  imund  of  barb>y 
flour.  Corn  flour  is  mixed  one  pound  Avith  four  pounds 
of  Avheat  flour.  \  mixed  Avheat  and  rye  flour  contains 
three  pounds  of  Avheat  flour  and  not  less  than  tAvo 
pounds  of  rye  flour,  thus  making  rye  a  legal  Avheat  sub¬ 
stitute  and  increasing  the  demand  for  it.  xVll  of  these 
si'-called  Victory  flours  may  be  sold  Avithout  substitute, 
but  at  no  greater  j)rice  than  in  the  case  of  standard 
Avheat  flour. 

During  the  past  year  the  Food  Administration  ruled 
that  the  consumption  of  Avheat  flour  in  bakeries  shouhl 
not  exceed  70  jier  cent  of  last  year’s  consumption.  This 
rule  will  be  rescinded  Septembei  first.  The  former  rule 
limited  the  sale  of  wheat  by  retailers  to  one-eighth  of  a 
barrel  in  the  citie.s,  and  one-fourth  of  a  barrel  in  the 
country  distri(ds.  This  will  be  ri'scinded  September  first 
and  it  will  enable  country  millers  to  grind  Hour  in  rea¬ 
sonable  quantities  for  farmers.  There  will  be  no  re¬ 
striction  on  .sales  by  millers  to  wholesalers  or  retailers 
This  will  help  the  situation  in  the  country  districts,  a.s 
the  farmers  may  havm  their  Avheat  ground.  Some  of 
our  readers  ask  if  they  could  not  have  their  Avheat 
ground  in  this  Avay  and  then  sell  the  flour.  In  order  to 
(lo  this  legally,  it  Avill  be  neces.sary  for  them  to  obtain  a 
licens(s  as  this  AA’ould  make  them  a  retailer  under  the 
laAV. 


Uncle  Sam  ha,s  asked  us  .-ill  to  raise  Avheat.  and  I  have 
complied  to  the  extent  of  loO  buslnds  of  the  finest 
Avheat  I  ever  saAV,  and  I  haA'e  seen  much  in  (50  ye.-irs. 
Rut  our  good  Uncle  has  not  told  us  hoAv  to  get  it  to 
him.  The  dealers  in  this  section  will  not  buy  anything 
better  than  suitable  for  chicken  feed.  K  ii. 

IVestchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  complaint  is  general.  Thousands  of  farmers 
have  groAvn  a  few  acres  of  Avheat  for  the  first  time  iu 
years.  They  Avill  groAV  more  if  given  any  encourage¬ 
ment.  I’mler  the  present  rules  many  dealers  refuse  to 
buy  and  millers  Avill  not  grind.  Apparently  they  are 
Avaiting  for  a  chance  to  get  this  wheat  at  a  Ioav  figure 
by  refusing  to  buy  it  mnv.  We  take  the  position  that 
the  Food  Administration  ui-ged  these  farmers  to  rai.se 
Avheat.  and  in  doing  so  virtually  guaranteed  them  a  mar¬ 
ket.  Therefore  Ave  believe  the  Food  Administration 
Avill  .see  that  such  Avheat  is  sold.  We  advise  Avriting  to 
the  Sc'cretary  of  the  drain  Administration  in  the  near¬ 
est  large  city — Ncav  York,  Boston.  Philade]])hia.  Buffalo, 
Baltimore,  etc.  Write  a  respectful  letter,  asking  Avhere 
this  grain  can  be  sold. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

SEED  OUTLOOK  FOR  NEXT  YEAR.— dims.  F. 
Saul,  for  .'17  year.s  a  leading  up-State  deah'r  in  seeds, 
says  that  .seeds  for  191!t  u.se  Avill  reach  a  m-AV  maximum 
price  because  of  the  great  .shortage,  Avith  jiractically  no 
supply  in  some  varieties.  Reports  from  dealers  hero 
and  abroad  nmeived  Avithiu  a  few  days  state  that  they 
Avill  be  able  to  meet  but  a  small  percentage  of  dealers’ 
orders.  Foiaugn  seed  deahu-s  report  that  they  Avlll  he 
able  to  furnish  but  25  to  .‘50  per  cent  of  the  contracts 
for  lettuce,  .50  to  SO  per  cent  of  radish.  (50  to  75  per 
cent  of  onion,  .‘50  per  cent  of  cabbage  iioav  in  their 
hands.  One  of  the  largest  concerns  in  California  re- 
p-orts  the  radish  crop  there  a  failure  and  total  ina- 
bifity  to  make  contracts  for  seeds.  For  six  Aveeks  not  a 
shii)  has  sailed  from  Denmark  to  our  country  carrying 
sei'ds.  \  commission  from  the  D.-inish  (Jovi'minent  is 
IIOAV  in  Washington  di.scussing  the  iiossibilities  of  resum¬ 
ing  the  shipping  of  seeds  here.  Never  have  groAvers 
fac('d  such  a  serious  shortage  as  the  inadi'quacy  of  ship- 
ping  facilities  noAv  promises.  The  importance  of  home- 
groAving  of  all  imssible  seeds  is  more  and  more  in 
evidence. 

“dDDD  BlfSI.XESS  INSTEAD  DF  GOLD  BRAID.” 
— ;Tho  report  of  Adjutant  (Jeneral  vSherrill  to  dovernor 
Whitman  shows  a  groAvth  in  the  (dliciency  of  the  Stat(‘'s 
military.  Through  a  readjustment  of  dejiartments.  re¬ 
ducing  their  number  and  simiilifying  their  proceilure. 
the  payroll  of  temporary  (Muiiloyec's  has  been  reduc'eil 
from  .$11,000  monthly  to  .$2,00().  Within  a  comiiara- 
tiAU'ly  short  time  the  State  Avill  have  .500,000  men  in 
the  Federal  service,  and  is  preparing  to  have  one  mil¬ 
lion  if  the  government  nei'ds  that  number.  Appreciation 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  various  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce,  boards  of  trade,  draft  boards  and  civic  patriotic 
associations  Avas  expressed  in  the  report. 

F.VRJIERS  PLAN  R.ld  EXII IBTT.— One  hundred 
farmers  of  Cayuga  County  are  planning  to  contribute 
fruit,  grains  or  vt'getables  for  the  county  exhibit  to  la* 
put  on  by  the  Farm  Bureaus  at  the  State  Fair.  The 
outlook  is  good  from  all  the  counties,  and  the  county 
('xhibits  lU'oinise  to  I'xcel  the  Avmiderfiil  shoAving  eAmn 
of  last  year.  Last  year  14  counties  entered  this  con¬ 
test,  Avith  Cortland  the  Avinner  on  a  score  of  92,  Avhile 
Cayuga  stood  third  on  a  score  of  J’his  year  .‘555 

counties  have  entered,  and  Secretary  W.  N.  Giles  of 
the  State  ({range  as  superintendent  has  given  a  Auist 
amount  of  attention  to  the  Avork.  Cayuga,  Avith  E.  C. 
Weatherby  as  manager  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  has  an 
(>ye  on  the  first  place  this  year.  All  counties  are  given 
a  reimbursement  up  to  ,$200  each  if  a  creditable  sIioaa’’- 
ing  is  made  to  cover  co.st  of  transportation  and  assem- 
biing,  with  vouchers  shoAving  actual  expense,  each  to 
have  a  booth  12x20  feet  in  a  building  set  a.side  for  the 
piii'iiose.  If  this  feature  is  a  siicci'.ss  this  year  it  Avill 
be  made  a  permanent  policy  of  the  fair.  With  the  very 
gi'in'rous  premiums  and  the  care  that  is  being  given 
the  exhibits,  Avhich  are  to  be  educational  rather  than 
an  advertiseimuit  of  any  particular  locality,  succe.ss  is 
already  assured. 

POTATO  SLTHIP.— The  Syracuse  North  Side  5Iar- 
ket  saw  the  loAvest  price  of  the  simson  for  neAV  potatoes 
this  Aveek,  .$1..'50  a  bushel.  Tomatoes  bring  .$1  to  .$1.2.5 
a  Inishel ;  eggs  .50c,  and  butter  4Sc.  The.se  are  usually 
the  to])  figures  for  any  public  market  up  State,  Avitli 
grocers’  prices  to  farmers  at  a  considerably  loAVcr  figure 
in  general. 

CROPS  OF  191 S. — Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Chas.  S.  Wilson,  in  a  report  to  the  Farms  and  Markets 
Council,  .s'ays  there  is  a  shortage  of  5  to  10  per  cent  iu 
milch  cows  in  the  State,  Avith  a  further  shortage  to  be 
made  this  Fall,  due  to  short  hay  crop  and  high  feed 
price.s.  He  says  there  is  a  big  decrease  in  the  number 
of  calves  being  rai.sed  this  year.  All  crops  are  reported 
as  above  the  average  excepting  hay,  ajiples  and  peaches. 
Cannery  products  for  this  year  are  1.5()  to  200  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1917.  .\pples  are  better  than  last  year, 
but  only  two-thirds  of  the  ten-year  average  crop. 

M.  G.  F. 
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I  WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 

“Fraid  Cat” 

The  drooping  branches,  dark  and  cool. 
Still  hang  above  the  tranquil  puol. 

While  gleaming  fish  drift  unafraid 
^^'hore  once  the  children  splashed  and 
played. 

The  vagrant  sunbeam’s  golden  sheen 
Runs  o’ei-  the  water  clear  and  green, 
And  you  might  think  the  river  smiled 
In  memory  of  that  small  child 
Who  once  stood  frightened  on  the  brink 
And  watched  the  others  rise  and  sink. 
And  shrank  from  all  the  sport  they  made, 
Because,  they  said,  he  Avas  afraid. 

Tim  drooping  branches,  dark  and  cool, 
Still  hang  aljovc  the  tranquil  pool. 

f'ardinal  flowei’s  lift  their  flame 
Where  once  he  stood  in  trembling  shame 
While  “Ruck”  and  “Doc”  and  all  the  rest 
Spla.shed  him  and  screamed  out  foolish 
.iest 

And  mocked  his  face  and  body  thin 
Because  he  “didn’t  dast  come  in,” 

And  filled  the  glade  Avith  Avhoops  and 
yells 

And  dived  for  mud  and  mussel  shells 
Or  sang  this  taunting  dirge  at  him : 

“The  coAvardy  kid’s  afraid  to  SAvim.” 

The  maple  saplings  Avhero  they  hung — 
Ilis  shirt  and  trousers  that  they  flung — • 
Is  now  a  tall  and  stahvart  tree. 

The  years  slip  by  .so  silently  ! 

Its  drooping  branches,  dark  and  cool, 
Hang  loAV  above  the  tranquil  pool. 

And  that  Avas  tAventy  years  ago. 
lIoAV  SAvift  the  quiet  AA'aters  flow! 

Noav  all  those  .icering  comrades  seem 
The  figures  in  an  old,  old  dream. 

And  .A’et  how  clear  and  meek  and  sad, 
lie  stands  there,  still  that  little  lad, 
Where  all  those  years  ago  he  stood, 

The  scarlet  floAvers  gleam  like  blood. 

A  Avind  that  sets  the  leaves  a-quiver. 
Sends  questing  ripples  o’er  the  river, 

B-Kt  wind,  nor  sun,  nor  little  AAave 
Can  ever  rouse  him  from  that  grave 
AVhere  ’neath  a  battered  ,  cross  he  lies 
Within  the  la’-id  of  .sacrifice. 

And  o’er  that  timid  heart  at  rest, 

A  cross  of  Avar  is  on  his  breast. 

The  drooping  branches,  dark  and  cool. 
Hang  loAV  almA'e  the  tran(iuil  pool. 

— New  York  Tribune. 

* 

SuROEOX  OrxER.VE  Gorgas  announced 
August  10  that  young  wiA-es  of  men  fight¬ 
ing  in  France  Avill  be  accepted  in  the 
Army  School  of  Nursing,  Avhich  has  been 
established  by  the  Army  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  to  supplement  the  supply  of  gi-ad- 
uate  nurses.  It  is  estimated  that  <00,000 
Avoinen  Avill  be  needed  for  service  over¬ 
seas  by  .Tuly  1,  IfllO.  Most  of  them  must 
be  trained  nurses,  experienced  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  ties  Avhich  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  leav’e  home.  But  the  supply 
of  graduate  nurses  avail.able  for  this 
Avork  has  been  far  less  than  the  demand, 
esiiecially  Avhen  it  Avas  thought  necessary 
to  refuse  AA’ives  and  sisters  of  men  in  the 
seiwice.  The  embargo  on  sisters  Avas  re¬ 
moved  by  the  Red  Cross  some  time  .ago, 
and  now  Genei'a’  Gorgas  offers  to  recei\e 
Avives  as  Avell,  physically  fit,  between  the 
ages  of  tAA'cnt.v-one  and  thirty-five,  to  be 
trained  and  sent  abroad  as  the  need 
arises.  Fully  fifteen  thousand  AA-onnai, 
says  General  Gorgas,  can  be  used  as  hos¬ 
pital  assistants  or  student  nurses  in  the 
I’nited  States.  So  great  is  the  scarcity 
of  nurses  that  a  .shorter  course  of  train¬ 
ing  than  the  regular  three  or  four-year 
coAirse  offered  by  hospitals  is  suggested. 
Dr.  GoldAvater,  chairman  of  the  Avar 
service  committee  of  the  American  Hos¬ 
pital  As.sociation,  favors  a  six  months’ 
course  of  emergency  training  in  large 
civil  hospitals,  but  the  Noav  York  State 
Education  Department  opposes  this.  It 
is  possible  that,  Avith  an  arm.v  of  5.000,000 
men  instead  of  .S,000,000,  the  demand  for 
nurses  may  exceed  the  number  originally 
asked  for  by  at  least  2.').000.  In  that 
case.  Dr.  GoldAvater  suggests,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  plan.  Avhich 
apparently  has  proved  successful  Avith 
Great  Britain,  of  using  nurse  aids  in 
groups,  Avith  a  graduate  nurse  in  chargi' 
to  direct  and  oversee  them.  This,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  would  not  only  relieve  tin*  situa¬ 
tion  overseas,  but  Avould  enable  us  to 
take  care  of  our  wounded  men  Avithout 
seriou.sly  criiqding  our  home  hospitals  b.v 
taking  aAvay  al!  competent  nur.ses  for 
ai’iny  service. 

* 

The  folloAving  recipe  for  sorghum  pie 
is  given  by  the  United  States  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  :  Tavo  cups  sorghum,  one 
tablespoonful  butter,  four  eggs,  pinch  of 
salt.  Boil  syrup  and  butter  together, 
pour  over  eggs  beaten  Avith  salt,  stirring 
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briskly.  Have  pie  pans  ready,  lined  Avith 
crust.  Pour  in  and  bake.  Chopped  nuts 
sprinkled  over  the  pie  after  baking  add 
the  finishing  touch  to  this  pie.  This 
quantity  Avill  make  tAvo  pies. 

I’EEKSKIEL,  N.  Y.,  has  a  Avoman  R.  F. 
D.  carrier  in  place  of  a  man  who  has 
been  drafted.  The  former  carrier  used  a 
horse  and  Avagon,  but  the  Avoman  carrier 
uses  an  automobile,  thus  lessening  the 
time  required  for  completing  the  route. 


The  Sugar  Situation 

The  following  announcement  regarding 
sugar  Avas  made  in  the  Official  Bulletin, 
August  12 : 

America,  Avhich  made  exports  of  140,- 
000,000  bushels  of  Avheat  in  the  clo.sing 
crop  year,  Avhere  less  than  20,000,000 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Mililary  Coat 
for  Misses  .iioi  Siiifill 
AA'oiiicii,  K;  ami  IK 
.years.  I'lice  3. A 
cents. 


9c,.-,9.  f5 1  i  p  -  0  n 
.Sports  Coat,  31  to 
43  bust.  Price  15 
cents. 

9ti3.'i.  Straiglit  Skirl 
Avith  Yoke.  34  to  30 
Avalst.  Price  l.A  cts. 


9.A92.  Bodice  tvlfh 
'runic,  34  to  40  bust. 
Price  l.A  eenis  for 
the  bodice  and  tunic 
and  3  0  cents  for  the 
skirt. 

9503.  'I'wo  -  I’iece 
Skirt.  34  to  34  w.uist. 
]‘rice  15  cents  for 
the  bodice  and  tunic 
.und  3((  cents  for  the 
skirt. 


9.5K7.  Dross  \v  i  t  )i 
Side  Closing,  3ii  to 
43  bust.  I’rice  15 
eenis. 


Fall  Foods 

Tomtito  Ctitsiip. — retd  ripe  tomatoes, 
grind  to  pulp  in  a  food  chopper.  To 
each  gallon  of  the  ground  pul])  add  one 
Clip  of  ground  onion,  one  cup  of  vinegar. 
tAvo  Clips  sugar  or  syrup,  one  table- 
spoonful  salt,  one  teaspoonful  ginger,  or 
mixed  siiices  to  taste.  Boil  for  I.") 
miimles.  Seal  in  bottles  or  .jtirs.  This 


bushehs  surplus  appetired,  is  called  upon 
now  to  exercise  like  virtue  Avith  sugar. 

The  burden  of  maiuttiining  tillied  sii])- 
plies  fitlls  on  our  resourct's. 

No  sugar  comes  from  Gentrii!  Eiiroiie, 
none  from  JaA'a  ;  from  Hawaii  and  West 
Indies  less  than  usual. 

I'rench  sugar  territory  is  overrun  by 
German  armies;  French  sugar  mills  are 
t.aken  and  destroyed. 

Submjirint'  sinkings  and  lo.sses  by  battle 
have  cost  us  grettt  stores;  labor  shortage 
mtikes  inroiids  on  production. 

For  England  the  alloAvauce  is  tAvo 
pounds  of  sugar  a  mouth ;  for  France  one 
pound ;  for  Italy,  one  pound.  America 
seeks  to  share  equally  Avith  till  wlio  sit  :it 
tlie  common  table,  .ioined  in  the  common 
defense. 


-By 

Del  Dane, 

'TTie  Old  Stove  Master** 

This  is  my  year  for  a  smashing  price 

drive.  It  is  war 
time,  and  I  am 
sacrificing  profits. 

I  can  do  it  because 
’  am  a  manufacturer,  and  sell 
direct  to  users.  I  can  save  you  slot 
of  money  .par  ticularly  on  Kalamazoo 

Pipeless  Furnaces 

— that  heat  the  whole  home 
through  one  register.  They  cut 
fuel  bills  in  half.  And  1  have 
cut  the  price.  Let  me  show  you 
how  I  can  save  you  $25  to  $75 
on  the  price  and  cost  of  instal¬ 
lation.  Write  today— 

GET  MY  BOOK  FREP 

Get  my  wholesale  prices,  *  ■  *  » 

30  Days'  Trial,  Cash  or  Easy  Payment*. 
Unlimited,  Unconditional  Guarantee. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  910. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.»  Mhs. 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


A  KeileiRieizoQ 

Direct  to  \bu 


Save  Fuel  &  Get  More  Heat ! 

Tend  One  Fire  •  not  Several 


For  little  more  than  it  costs  to  run  one  big  parlor  stove  you 
can  heat  your  whole  home — be  warm  in  every  nook  and  corner— enen  on  cold¬ 
est  days.  You  will  have  only  one  fire  to  tend.  No  fuel  to 
haul,  no  ashes  to  drag  out.  Takes  a  small  space  in  cellar  or 
place  under  the  house  (if  you  have  no  cellar)  at  a  cost  of 
little  more  than  one  good  stove. 


NEW- IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

No  network  of  pipes  in  cellar.  Just  one  open¬ 
ing  In  floor  to  lake  the  single  register. 


Learn  what  many  Users 
in  Coldest  Climates  say  — 
Send  for  FREE  catalog,  name 
of  nearest  dealer,  and  full  in 
formation.  Don’t  wait  an 
other  day.  Prepare  now  for 
next  winter. 


The  warmed  fresh  air  rises  and  spreads  tnrough  the  house.  The  cold  air 
drops  through  outer  part  of  register  and  outer  casing  and  again  rises 
upward  warmed. 

GvaranUed  to  heat  the  whole  house  and  to  keep  the  cellar  cool. 

The  New-ldea  has  made  good  in  thousands  of  buildings.  It  will  foryou— saving 
trouble,  wori-y  and  fuel.  Made  in  7  sizes  for  homes,  churclies  and  schools,  by 
manufacturers  of  over  30  j'ears’  experience. 

Box  50, 


ll'e  uive  Expert  Heating 
Adi'ice  Absoliitely  Free. 


Utica  Heater  Co 


•f  UTICA,  N.Y. 


f r  cr  On. 

Ta.'p  and  liJie 
Hired  Man 


IT’S  hard  to  getgood  men  now 
— and  hard  to  keep  them. 
But  a  National  Fresh  Water  System 
helps  a  lot  in  solving  this  problem. 

No  pumping  or  carrying  of  water.  No 
frozen  pumps  or  tanks  in  winter.  Just 
turn  a  faucet  and  a  steady,  fresh  stream 
straight  from  the  well,  flows  out.  The 

NATIONAL 

Fresh  Water  System 

will  furnish  an  unfailing  flow  of  water 
any  place  in  the  house  or  outbuild¬ 
ings.  Compressed  air  operates  a 
powerful  air-driven  pump  in  the  well 
itself.  No  storage  tank — water  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  from  the  well.  Always 
the  right  temperature. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  this  remarkable 
system  fits  your  needs.  Write  today 
for  details  and  full  description  and 
name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

United  Pump  &  Power  Co. 

774  Larkin  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


NATIOMAt. 

FresK  Water  System 


Skin  Tortured 
Babies  Sleep 
_ After  Cuticura 

All  druggists;  Soap  25,  Ointment  25 and  60,  Talcum  25. 
I  Sample  each  free  of  "Cuticura.  Dept.  F,  Bostoo." 


Not  Too  Late 
Yet! 

Pcrliap.K tliopresorvos  you’ve 
already  stored  away,  Avill 
keep— aud  perhaps  they 
Avon’t.  That  depends  largclu 
on  the  kind  of  rings  used.  It 
is  not  too  late  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  tliat  all  those  still  to  be 
init  up  will  keel)  because  it 
is  not  too  late  to  seal  tlieui 

AVitll 


N 


LLCO 

(EL-KO) 


Wide,  thick,  tough  rings  of  extra  heavy 
quality  red  rubber.  It  is  impossible  for 
an  LLCO  .1  umbo  to  weaken  or  to  let  air 
through.  Just  as  good  and  effective  after 
as  before  the  l)ours  of  steaming  in  tlio 
COLD  PACK  Method.  • 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply. 

Send  60c  (in  stamps)  for  4  dozen 

Or  §1.50  for  12  dozen.  Fit  all  standard 
jars.  A  dozen  gttmnied  labels  for  mark¬ 
ing  your  jars,  enclosed  free  tvitlt  each 
dozen  of  the  rings. 

Loring  Lane  Company 
39  Harrison  Street  New  York  City 


Save  Your  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

What  you  don't  eat  now,  keep  for  next  winter 
i>y  usint?  the 

“GRANGER  EVAPORATOR” 

No  sugar,  910  jars,  no  cans.  Thousand.^  in  use 
—  endorsed  by  U.  S.  (iov't.  Send  $6,  check  or 
moneyordcr;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  j 
back.  You  save  the  cost  several  times  over  t 
on  BU)(ar  atone. 

Write  forbook- 
let  E.  ail  about 
evaporatinif. 

GRANGE 
SALES  ASS'N 
Lafayette 
Building 
Pbila. 


Two  ExceDent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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is  a  salable  product  and  a  bit  of  money 
may  be  earned  by  selling  the  well-prepared 
article. 

Hot  Sauce. — Two  cups  green  tomato 
pulp,  two  cups  of  onion  chopped  fine,  one 
cup  of  ground  horseradish,  one  cup  green 
peppers  cut  fine.  Mix  all,  add  one  cup 
sugar  or  syrup,  vinegar  to  cover,  bring 
to  the  boil,  seal  in  cans. 

Tomato  Ilelish. — Pick  and  cut  fine  one 
peck  of  green  tomatoes,  one  riuart  of 
onions,  one  quart  of  green  peppers.  After 
Ibis  is  cut  add  one-half  cup  of  salt,  drain 
in  bag  over  night.  -  In  the  morning  add 
three  quarts  of  vinegar,  two  cups  of  sugar, 
spices  to  taste.  Boil  and  stir  for  1.") 
minutes,  adding  more  syrup  if  needed. 
Can  in  glass  or  stone  while  hot.  This  is 
excellent  for  filling  green  peppers. 

S])iced  Beans. — Select'  beans  in  the 
early  stage ;  string  and  leave  whole. 
Boil  slowly  in  one  quart  of  water,  one 
tablespoonful  salt,  for  one  hour.  Kemove 
and  i)repare  a  syrup  of  one  quart  of 
vinegar,  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  sjiice, 
ginger  and  pepper,  etc.,  to  taste.  Pour 
*;his  syrup  over  the  beans  and  seal. 

Beet  Chow  Chow. —  In  the  Fall  beets 
are  hard  to  cook,  and  many  are  left  to 
waste  on  this  account.  (lather  the  beets, 
wash  and  grind  to  a  pulp  in  your  chopper, 
(’ook  un-til  tender  in  clear  water,  then 
add  vinegar  and  sugar  as  desired ;  seal 
hot.  This  is  a  rich  Winter  dainty.  Re¬ 
moved  from  the  pickle  syrup  and  covered 
with  salad  di'cssing  it  is  a  dish  worth 
ti-ying. 

Canned  Beans. — String  as  for  cooking; 
to  each  peck  of  beans  add  one  cup  salt, 
one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  vinegar.  Boil 
one  hour  and  seal  as  any  fruit.  Before 
using  freshen  in  water  for  10  minutes, 
and  cook  in  the  usual  way. 

Mincemeat. — One  (piart  green  toma¬ 
toes,  chopped ;  one  cup  of  raisins,  one 
cup  chopped  api)le,  one-half  cup  green 
corn,  ('ook  with  one  pint  water,  one  ciq) 
syrup,  one  teaspoon  salt,  ginger,  nutmeg, 
etc.,  to  taste,  ('ook  for  lo  minutes. 

_ yiKS.  c.  c.  M. 

Late  Summer  Canning 

Sweet  Corn. — Use  only  fresh,  young- 
corn  with  kernels  of  uniform  size.  The 
more  mature  corn  should  be  saved  for 
.salting  or  drying.  Husk,  silk  and  blanch 
for  10  minutes.  Dip  in  cold  water  and 
cut  corn  from  the  cob.  Pack  in  sterilized 
jars  to  within  two  inches  of  the  top,  add 
the  salt  and  fill  to  overflowing  with  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Sterilize  for  three  hours  in 
a  washboiler  or  1  %  hours  in  a  water 
seal  canner.  Corn  may  be  canned  on  the 
cob,  but  is  not  practical  except  for  ex¬ 
hibition  or  as  a  novelty  because  of  the 
wast(‘d  space. 

Peppers. — Wash,  cut  in  quartci-s  and 
remove  seeds.  Blanch  for  three  minutes, 
dip  in  cold  water,  and  pack  in  sterilized 
jars.  Add  salt  and  boiling  water  and 
sterilize  for  1^4  hour  in  washboiler,  or 
hour  in  canner. 

I’umpkin. — Remove  skin  and  seeds  and 
blanch  from  three  to  five  minutes.  Dij) 
in  cold  water,  ma.sh  and  n!ii;,‘k  in  sterilized 
jars.  Add  salt  and  boning  water,  if 
necessary,  and  sterilize  as  for  peppers. 

Sweet  Potato. — Blanch  from  live  to 
eight  minutes,  according  to  size,  dip  in 
cold  water  and  scrape  olT  the  skin.  l*ack 
in  sterilized  jars,  add  salt  and  one  inch 
of  boiling  water.  Sterilize  for  1%  hours 
in  boiler,  or  one  hour  in  water-seal  can¬ 
ner.  These  are  not  Avater-logged.  and  ai-e 
nice  in  Winter  fried,  Avith  cream  sauce, 
or  Southern  style  Avith  butter  and  sugar. 

Pears. — Pare,  h;ilve  and  remove  seeds. 
Blanch  from  one  to  fiA’c  minutes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  firmness.  l*ack  in  sterilized  jars 
and  fill  to  overfloAving  Avith  boiling  .syrup. 
Sterilize  from  12  to  15  minutes  in  Avash- 
boiler,  or  10  minutes  in  Avater-seal  canner. 

(linger  Pears. — Fight  pounds  of  ipears, 
six  pounds  of  sugar,  H  pound  crystallized 
ginger,  one  lemon,  grated  rind  and  juice. 
Wash  and  core  pears,  but  do  not  remove 
skin.  Put  through  the  meat  grinder. 
Add  the  sugar,  finely  chopped  ginger  and 
lemon  and  boil  until  the  consistency  of 
jam. 

Pear  Chips. — Four  pounds  of  pears, 
four  ))ounds  of  sugar,  four  ounces  pre¬ 
served  ginger,  three  lemons,  juice  and 
rind,  sliced  thin,  one-half  i)int  Avater ; 
cook  all  together  until  Avell  done. 

(juinces. — Wash,  pare  and  remove  core 
and  seeds.  Blanch  from  three  to  five 
minutes  (let  Avater  boil  if  fruit  is  A-ery 
hard),  cold  dip  and  pack  in  sterilized 
jars.  Fill  jars  to  overflowing  Avith  boil¬ 
ing  syrup  and  .sterilize  for  1.5  minutes  in 
boiler  or  12  minutes  in  Avater-seal  canner. 
.Telly  may  be  made  fi-om  the  skins  and 
cores. 

(juince  Honey.-— To  four  grated  quinces 


add  tAvo  quarts  of  Avater  and  four  pounds 
of  sugar.  Boil  until  it  becomes  thick 
like  honey. 

Quince  Cheese. — Boil  quinces  until  soft, 
then  scrape  off  peel  Avith-  v  silver  spoon 
and  mash  the  fruit  to  a  pulp.  To  every 
pound  of  fruit  add  three-fourths  pound 
of  sugar.  Cook  until  stiff.  Put  into 
molds.  This  Avill  keep  all  Winter. 

Crape  .Tuicc. — Crush  and  press  clean. 
AA-ell-rlpened  grapes.  Pour  the  juice  into 
a  double  boiler  and  heat  gradually  until 
it  steams.  Do  not  alloAV  it  to  boil.  Pour 
into  a  glass  or  enamelled  dish  and  alloAv 
to  settle  24  hours.  Drain  juice  from  the 
.sediment  and  pour  into  clean,  sterilized 
bottles,  leaA’ing  space  at  top  for  liquid  to 
expand  Avhen  heated.  Place  bottles  on 
rack  in  boiler,  fill  boiler  to  Avithin  one 
inch  of  the  toj)  of  the  bottles  and  heat 
until  Avater  begins  to  simmer.  Remove 
bottles  and  seal. 

(4iai)e  Con.serve.' — Reven  pounds  of 
grapes,  pulped,  heat  the  pulp,  then  press 
through  a  fruit  press,  ■  add -four  pounds 
of  sugar  (or  half  sugar  and  half  Avhite 
corn  syrup),  grated  rind  and  juice  of 
four  oranges,  tAvo  cups  chopped  English 
walnuts,  mix  together  and  cook  until  the 
consistency  of  jam. 

()lrai)e  Butter. — Seven  pounds  of  grapes. 
2^4  pounds  of  ai)ples,  one-half  pound  of 
sugar  to  each  po\ind  of  fruit.  Pulp  the 
grapes,  cook  and  strain  through  a  cohui- 
der.  l*are  and  cut  apples,  put  apples  and 
grape  skins  into  the  juice ;  cook  until  the 


Embroi(3ery  Designs 


No.  "O.-j.  Dcsij'ii  for  Kinln-oidei-ing  a 
Cover  for  ii  IMllow  22  Iiielies  Square. — 
I'oppies  are  ahva.vs  (leeorative  tloAvers,  for 
tliey  allow  the  use  of  vi-ry  hrilliaiit  eol- 
oring.  These  are  desigiieil  to  be  Avorked 
in  long  and  sliort  sfitehes  Avilh  tin* 
sianiens  in  Freneli  knots,  tlio  seed  i)arts 
ar(‘  to  b(i  worked  solidly  and  the  stems 
and  veins  outliin>d.  Dark  blue  and  the 
medium  blue  make  an  ('speeially  good 
baekgrounil  for  iioppies.  Cotton  poplin 
and  materials  of  a  similar  sort  always  are 
pretty  and  eool  in  effect.  Avith  the  j)oppies 
worked'  in  the  natural  colors.  Yellow 
transfer.  I'rice  10  cents. 


apples  are  .soft.  Put  all  through  the  col- 
tinder ;  add  the  sugar  and  cook  sloAvly 
2)4  hours,  stir  often.  Pour  into  glasses 
and  cover  Avith  melted  paraffin. 

(Jritiie  (hitsup. — Five  pounds  of  ripe 
grtipes,  2)4  itounds  sugar,  one  te.-ispoonful 
pepper,  one  each  of  Avhole  cloves,  cinna- 
niou  and  allspice,  two  cui»s  vinegar,  tAVO 
teaspoonfuls  salt,  two  blades  mace.  Put 
the  grapes  through  a  pre.ss,  add  the  sugar, 
vinegar,  salt  tind  spices  (in  bag).  Boil 
until  thick  tis  ordimiry  catsup,  remove 
the  Avhole  spices  tind  bottle  Avhile  hot. 

AIKS.  F.  AV.  STILLAIAN. 


Tomato  Paste 

As  a  space-saver  in  canning  and  a  time- 
saver  in  cooking,  the  IT.  S.  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  says  that  tomato  paste  Avill 
commend  itself  to  the  thrifty.  Get  rid 
(if  the  Avater  in  fresh  tomatoes  and  you 
can  pack  all  the  food  value,  flavor  and 
color  in  one-tenth  of  the  original  space. 
Pxdtle  the  i)aste  in  any  size  bottle,  coi-k 
and  seal  for  use  in  soups  and  sauces.  Due 
teaspoon  of  paste  Avill  make  one  di>:h  of 
soup. 

Plain  Paste. — P>()il  the  tomatoes  until 
soft.  'Crush  thoroughly  and  i)ass  through 
a  fine  sieve  or  .screen  to  take  out  Hie 
skins  and  Avoody  portions  of  the  pulj). 
Place  the  pulp  and  juice  Avhich  jmss  the 
screen  in  a  shalloAV  pan  and  boil  doAvn 
gently  over  a  sIoav  fire  to  a  thi<-k  <-on- 
sistency.  Then  place  it  t)ver  hot  Avater 
or  in  a  slow  oven  Avhere  the  heat  is  not 
sufficient  to  cause  the  paste  to  stick  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pan.  AIIoav  the  pulp 
to  evaporate  until  it  reaches  t/ie  con¬ 
sistency  of  peanut  butter.  While  still 
hot  add  about  tAvo  ounces  of  salt  to  a 
gallon  of  the  paste  and  pack  into  hot 
scalded  jars  or  bottles.  Sterilize  in  AA'ash- 
boiler  from  half  hour  to  an  hour. 


The  [Handsome  Garments  here 
shown  are  only  two  of  the  Wonder¬ 
ful  Values  contained  in  Perry,  Dame 
&  Company’s  new  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  1918  Catalog  of  Wearing 
Apparel  and  Quality  Shoes  for 
Women  and  Children. 

You  will  find  this  Catalog  com¬ 
plete  with  many  other  Styles  and 
Values  just  as  Attractive. 

The  Perry-Dame  Catalog  will 
prove  itself  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  Style  books  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  ready  now  and  will 
be  sent  to  you  upon  request. 

Don’t  buy  wearing  apparel  for 
women  and  children  of  any  kind  any¬ 
where  before  you  see  this  Catalog. 


smE 

WITHOUT 

EXTRAVAGANCE 

The  Greatest  Value  StService 
Without  Excess  Cost 

We  arifAft  Apparel  I 
&  Quality  Shoes  ^ 
for  Womend.Chilclren.J^| 


The 
Perry- 
Dame 
Catalog 
Contains  a  Com¬ 
plete  Depart¬ 
ment  Devoted 
to  the  Women 
whoRequire  the 
Larger  Sizes. 


$2^ 


This  Style  Book 
of  Wonderful 
Values  is  FREE 

Send  a  Post  Card  for 
it  today  and  it  will 
be  sent  you  at  once 

FREE 


1X267 

SERGE 


This  Dress  is  Not  Only  Smart 
But  Practical 

1X267-A  SERVICEABLE  SEMI- 
TAILORED  MODEL.  DEVELOPED  IN 

Cotton  .Serge.  Designed  on  simple  and  be¬ 
coming  lines.  Hade  with  sailor  collar.  Chic 
belt.  Attractively  trimmed  with  embroidery 
for  Women  and  Misses, 
t  (4LOR:  Navy  only,  SIZES  :  34  to  Ar*  o  r* 
4b  bust  measure  and  14  to  20  years 

A  Beautiful  Afternoon  Frock 

1X201-THIS  REMARKABLY  AT- 
TRACTIVE  FROCK  IS  OF  SILK  TAF¬ 
FETA.  It  has  rich,  soft  Silk  Ceorgette 
Crepe  sleeves,  beautiful  Hand  Embroidery, 
attractive  sash  belt  and  Silk  Taffeta  collar 
and  cuffs.  The  color  is  navy  blue  with  Copen¬ 
hagen  blue  collar, culfsand  embroidery.  This 
dress_  comes  in  sizes  14  to  20  years  for  Hisses 
and  Small  Women.  A  value  that 
cannot  be  equalled  anywhere....  qlO.UD 


1X201 


$695 


SILK 

T.4FFETA 


^^East  32nd  Stj'eet.New  >fork  City, 


1052 


U/te  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  7,  lyiK 


Are  The  Winter  Quarters  Ready? 

Nearly  everyone  realizes  that  poultry  and  livestock  will  not  thrive  or  produce  their 
best  when  confined  in  dirty,  dark  and  gloomy  living  quarters.  In  winter  eggs  and 
dairy  products  bring  their  highest  price,  and  poultry  and  livestock  spend  most  of  the 
time  indoors — without  the  benefit  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air.  Therefore  it  is  most  important 
that  buildings  be  kept  bright,  cheerful  and  sanitary,  as  a  help  to  better  production  and  also 
as  insurance  against  the  introduction  and  spread  of  contagious  disease,  which  if  once  started 
is  apt  to  spread  rapidly  and  cause  the  loss  of  tlie  entire  season’s  profits. 

The  time  and  trouble  it  takes  to  mix  whitewash  and  the  double  work  of  again  going  over 
the  same  surface  with  a  disinfectant  keeps  many  men  from  giving  this  sanitary  work  the 
attention  they  know  it  deserves.  This  disagreeable  task  can  be  turned  into  an  easy,  rainy, 
day-job  if  you  will  use 


% 


Oisinf  ec^ing 


a  snow-white  paint,' in  powder  form,  combined  with  a  germicide,  or  disinfectant,  that  iB 
many  times  stronger  than  pure  carbolic  acid.  Carbola  is  neither  poisonous  nor  caustic,  but 
it  kilisliee,  mites,  fly-eggs,  etc.,  and  is  as  clYectivc  as  anything  on  the  market  in  keeping  the 
germs  of  contagious  diseases  that  affect  poultry  and  livestock  from  spreading  through  your 
flock  or  herd. 

Carbola  is  ready  to  use  as  soon  as  mixed  with  cold  water — no  straining  or  waiting — and 
can  be  applied  to  wood,  brick,  stone  or  cement  surfaces  or  over  whitewash,  with  a  brush 
or  spray  pump.  One  gallpn  covers  about  200  square  feet. 

It  will  not  blister,  flake  or  peel  off,  has  no  disagreeable  odor 
to  taint  milk  or  other  food  products,  docs  not  spoil  by  standing 
so  can  be  kept  on  hand  ready  to  use  when  wanted.  The  dry 
Carbola  is  unexcelled  as  a  lice  ijowder. 

Use  It  Instead  Of  Whitewash 

Carbola  will  increase  the  li>'ht  in  your  poultry  houses,  stables,  pi^  pens,  ccl» 
lars  and  dairy  buildinjp^ — make  them  swcet-sxnellinfi:  and  sanitary — a 
pleasanter  place  to  work  in — iniprove  their  appearance— all  in  one  opera¬ 
tion.  Carbola  is  used  and  endorsed  by  thousands  of  poultry,  dairy  and 
breeding  farms,  and  many  asfricuUural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

Order  today  so  you  will  be  sure  and  have  it  when  you  want  it. 

10  lbs.  (10  gals.)  $1  and  postage  20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2  delivered 
-50  lbs.  (50  gals.)  $4  delivered 

Trial  package  and  interesting  booklet  for  25c.  postpaid 

Votty  hard'ivart^  setd,  paint  or  driig  dtaUr  has  Car* 
bo/a  or  can  it.  J/not^  ordtr  direct— ^ship*ncHt  by 
parcel  post  or  express  the  day  order  is  received. 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO, 

7  East  42nd  Street 


ABSORBINe 

TRADE  MARK  REG.aS.PAT.  OFF 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2. 50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De¬ 
scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  ’  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments,  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts.  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
ai. 25  «  bottle  at  dealert  or  delivered.  Book ‘’Evidence”  fret. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  Street,  Sprln^ield,  Hm. 


MINERAL' 


fnusT 

over 


No  Discs 
To  Wash; 
Knee- Low 
Supply 
Tank 


HEAVE"v?ar» 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  glva 
safietactlon  or 
money  refunded 

J$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordiuary  cases. 
[Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklets 


MINEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDV  CO.;  461  Fourth  Ave.,  ritlsburg,  P» 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Planning  a  Cow  Barn 

I  am  working  in  tlie  village  and  trying 
to  handle  a  little  seven-acre  country  home 
at  the  .same  time.  I  have  a  barn  with  a 
ground  floor  space  of  180  .square  feet, 
same  being  15  by  12  feet.  There  are  no 
posts  or  partitions  anywhere.  I  would 
like  your  advice  as  to  the  best  way  to 
[stable  two  cows  with  the  least  possible 
I  floor  space,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  convenience  for  feeding.  Please  state 
the  exact  width  and  length  of  stable.  I 
propose  to  have  a  barnyard  to  the  east  of 
the  barn,  us  orcliard  is  on  south  and 
west,  and  home  at  north.  I  intended  to 
cut  door  to  yard  at  northeast  corner  of 
barn  on  east  side  and  face  animals  to 
south  window  at  east  side,  leaving  myself 
room  to  pass  in  front  to  feed.  That  would 
give  me  work  room  at  side  for  fodder 
I  with  feed  box.  and  also  the  use  of  one 
window.  T  would  like  your  idea  of  same, 
and  suggestions  will  he  thankfully  re- 
ceivc'd.  ^  K.  V.  Ti. 

Adams  P.asin,  N.  Y. 

T  think  that  I  should  ])lace  these  two 
.stalls  in  the  southeast  enrner  of  tills 
barn,  the  cows  facing  the  north.  'I’liey 
will  need  a  standing  platform  from  four 
to  live  feet  in  length,  depending  upon  size 
of  cows,  and  each  cow  should  have  at 
'  least  four  feet  of  space  on  the  platform. 
The  gutter  to  the  rear  of  the  iflatform 
should  he  about  15  inches  in  width  and 


eight  inches  deep.  Hack  of  that  should 
he  a  walk  about  throe  fi'Ct  in  width. 
'I'liese  dimensions  could  he  cut  down  a 
little  for  .Jerseys  or  other  .small  Cows, 
'riiis  arrangement  seems  to  me  as  con¬ 
venient  as  any  that  can  he  devised  and  as 
economical  of  space.  The  <liagram  ex¬ 
plains  the  plan.  Ai.  n.  i). 


SHALES 

SICK  STOCK 

BOOK  on  treatment  of  Horses,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  sent 
free.  Humphreys’  Homeopathic  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medicines,  156  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


Shearing  and  Dipping  Lambs 

Should  lambs  horn  in  March  and  April 
he  sheared  in  August  and  dipped  at  that 
time'f  o.  A.  w. 

Penn.sylvania. 

J^sually  it  is  advisable  to  diii  the  flock 
twice  a  year,  lambs  as  well  as  the  breed¬ 
ing  .stock ;  the  first  dipping  immediately 
after  shearing,  or  just  before  turning  on 
to  Hummer  pasture ;  the  second  one  in  the 
I'^all,  Sin-ing  lambs  should  not  be  shorn 
in  the  Fall  or  any  time  during  the  first 
year,  unless  they  are  intended  for  imme¬ 
diate  market.  It  is  very  doubtful  if'it  is 
practical  to  shear  lambs  prior  to  .selling. 
This,  however,  is  largely  a  question  witli 
the  market.  Most  large  markets  make 
j.siiffieient  bonus  for  wooled  lambs  to  justify 
I  selling  without  first  shearing.  Local  mar- 
I  kets  sometimes  do  not  apiireciatc  the 
!  value  of  the  wool  and  a  greater  return  is 
.secured  by  shearing  the  lamb  and  selling 
the  wool  separately.  J.  w.  ii. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  Nev/  York 


Moneji  rtfiinderl  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBARV 
NEW  YORK  I  S3  Hudson  A 


Unicorn  Dairy  Ration 

A  quality  feed  at  the  right  price 

It  is  a  combination  of  the  best  feeds  money  can 
buy.  Very  high  in  digestible  protein.  The  only 
prepared  feed  that  contains  Ajax  Flakes.  The 
highest  quality  and  purest  ration  made.  So  pro¬ 
portioned  that  there  is  no  waste.  If  it  is  results 
you  are  looking  for  in  dairy  feed,  then  you  want 
to  learn  more  about  Unicorn.  It  brings  results. 
Write  us  for  free  copy  of  Cow  Testers’  Manual. 

Chapin  &  Co., 

Dept.  R  Chicago,  III. 


in  lime.  These  sheep  sold  at  the  worth 
of  good  ones,  and  now  it  behooves  the 
prospective  buyer  to  study  on  the  shape, 
quality  and  worth  of  sheep  in  general  be¬ 
fore  “meeting  up”  with  the  many  .so-called 
textile  associations  who  will  invade  the 
East  with  animals  wanted  nowhere  else. 
The  best  place  to  buy  stieep,  anyway,  is 
near  home,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  we  ask  that  some  of  the  in¬ 
vestors  in  foreign  sheep  last  Fall  tell  ns 
of  the  size  of  their  elips  and  quality  of  tli 
.sheep  now.  woot.(:uow!:i<. 


Profit  in  Butter-Making 

We  have  six  cows  and  get  about  4(1 
quarts  of  milk  daily.  Up  to  the  present 
time  we  have  always  taken  the  milk  to 
the  dairy.  I.ast  month  they  paid  us  only 
41X,  cents  per  quart.  This  liardly  pays  at 
the  high  prices  <if  feed.  We  have  been 
planning  lately  to  make  butter  and  n.se 
the  .skim-milk  for  raising  pigs  and  young 
.stock.  Do  yon  consider  this  as  profitable, 
and  do  you  know  of  any  farmer  who  has 
done  so  snecessfully ?  What  would  I  have 
to  get  besides  a  cream  separator?  Does 
the  (tovernment  is.sne  any  bulletins  on 
butter-making?  j.  I,. 

New  Jersey. 

Assuming  that  your  milk  tests  4  per 
eent  butter  fat  a  40-quart  can  of  it, 
weigliing  80  pounds,  would  make  about 
four  pounds  of  butter.  You  ought  to  get 
a  market  that  would  pay  at  least  50  cents 
a  iionnd  for  it  at  present  jirices.  This 
would  bring  ,8‘J  for  the  40  (piarts  of  milk 
or  five  cents  jier  quart.  To  he  conserva¬ 
tive  you  certainly  would  get  at  least  414 
cents  a  quart  for  the  butter  alone.  The 
skim-milk  and  buttermilk  are  left  for 
stock  feeding  and  will  more  than  pay  you 
for  your  trouble  in  m.aking  the  butter, 
fl’licre  are  hundreds  of  people  that  are 
doing  this  very  thing  successfully.  The 
.secret  of  the  sueecss  of  the  enterprise  is 
in  making  a  uniformly  good  piece  of  but¬ 
ter  each  time  and  in  having  a  market 
tlmt  appreciates  good  butter  and  is  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  it. 

If  you  expect  to  have  no  more  or  Imt 
little  more  milk  than  you  are  now  having 
a  4(H)-poiind  per  hour  .separator  will  he 
large  enough.  In  addition  to  this  you 
will  need  a  <‘r(*am  cooling  and  storage 
can.  a  barrel  cluirn  of  15  gallons  ca< 
paeity  (figuring  churning  twice  a  week), 
a  table  butter  worker,  theianometer,  pails, 
wooden  paddles,  and  a  pound  printer.  A 
most  excellent  bulletin  on  farm  hiitter- 
making  is  Farmers’  I’.ulletin  870.  Yon 
can  obtain  a  copy  of  this  h.v  writing  Div. 
of  I’nhiications.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  u.  F.  ,T. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Hept.  0 — Ilolsteims.  Backus  Bros, 
signmont  sale,  at  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  11 — Ilolsteins.  UonsignimMit 
at  (’nha  Fair,  (’ulia,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12- — Ayrsliires.  Cimsignmenl 
at  Cuba  Fair,  Unha.  N.  Y. 

Dct.  18-10— 1  lolsteins,  X.-itional  D 
men’s  sale.  Colnmhiis,  (>. 


eon- 

sal<‘, 

sale, 

airy- 


Shall  I  Buy  Ewes 

I  have  had  several  iminiries  from  pros- 
pi'Ctive  hegiunei-s  about  the  wisdom  of 
buying  ewes  this  Fall.  At  the  price  of 
feed,  unless  the  government  allows  au  ad¬ 
vance  iu  wool,  tlu’i'C  can  he  little  profit 
in  tin*  near  future,  hut  everyone  with  au 
inclination  .should  get  iu  anyhow.  Tens 
of  thousands  .should  grab  a  few  ewes  for 
a  start,  as  the  .sheep  Industry  will  he 
profitable  as  any  other  Ix'fore  many  year.s. 
Wo(d  growers  have  learned  a  lesson  that 
will  he  turned  to  account  by  uniting  and 
comstraining  fair  treatment  to  sheep  men, 
land  the  demand  across  the  water  will 
[(“inphasize  it.  Yes,  good  ewes  are  pros¬ 
pectively  a  good  investment,  hut  men  of 
the  knowledge  or  want  of  knowledge  of 
my  inquirers  need  he  careful. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  “hats”  of  every 
kind  of  poor  quality,  so-called  sheep  car¬ 
rying  uo  wool  oil  legs,  hellie.s  and  necks, 
from  Mexico  and  eierywhere,  were  sold 
to  meu  who  did  uot  know  sheep  last  Fall. 
They  have  the  ones  that  lived  and  should 
'  make  the  best  of  them  by  the  use  of  pure- 
ibred  rams,  and  they  will  come  out  whole 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Michigan  .Slate  Fair,  Detroit.  Mich., 
Ang  .‘>()-Hept.  8. 

Nebra.ska  State  Fair,  Lincoln,  Sei»t.  l-li. 

Connecticut  State  Fair,  Hartford,  Sept. 

2-0. 

Imliaua  Slate  Fair,  Tndianapoli.s,  Sept. 

2-7. 

Minnesot.i  .Slate  Fair,  St.  I’anl,  Sept. 
2-V. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  Sept. 
0-14. 

National  As.'^ociation  of  Hardeners,  an¬ 
nual  convmition,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept. 
21-20. 

’I  renton  Fair.  Trenton,  N.  .1..  .Sept.  .‘>0- 
Oe(.  1-4. 

Tractor  demonstration.  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  .L, 
( let  S. 

International  iMilk  Dealers’  convention, 
Columbus.  Ohio,  Oct.  14-1,5. 

National  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers’ 
convention,  Columbus,  Oliio,  Oet.  17-l.S. 

The  National  Dairy  show  at  Coliimhiis, 
O.,  Oct.  10-10,  will  have  a  great  variety 
of  educational  exhibits,  interesting  to  both 
producers  and  consumers  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts. 


A  GAj.r.ANT  sergeant  was  walking  down 
the  street  the  other  day  when  a  reernit 
.-ipproaclied  him  from  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  and,  as  he  got  to  witliin  three  paces 
of  the  brave  three-striper,  he  gave  a  most 
regimental  salute.  Sargent :  “Why  did 
.von  .salute  me?  I’m  not  an  officer!”  Ke- 
cruit :  “No,  I  know  you’re  not,  hut  any- 
tliiug  will  do  to  practice  on.” — The 
Direct  Hit, 
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Miscellaneous 


] 


AT  THE  STATE  FAIRS 

I?(!  surf!  to  see  tlio  Ahordocn- 
Anmis  cattle.  Tliore  you  will 
have  au  opiKirt unity  at  morn  than 
25  leading  live  stock  show.s  to  in¬ 
spect  the  clioicest  reiircsontative.9 
of  the  grand  chanipion  beef 
hreed.  These  show  animals  aro 
.samples  of  the  heat  American 
herds.  Tlteir  iiroduce  has  won  at 
the  world’s  greatest  livo  stock 
show,  the  International  Exposi¬ 
tion.  at  Chicago.  1.5  out  of  10  fat  carcass  grand 
championships  over  all  breeds,  as  well  as  l.l  out  of 
1(1  fat  carlot  grand  championships.  11  out  of  11  steer 
lierd  graml  championships,  and  10  out  of  1(1  .single 
steer  grand  championships.  CalTcs  of  the  breed  have 
been  demonstrating  tlieir  liaby  beef  makjng  superiority 
at  sh(3ws  and  markets  from  Canada  to  Texas.  Tlio 
bulls  of  the  breed  have  been  getting  market-topping 
stccr.s  at  all  leading  markets,  demonstrating  their 
place  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 

"Ask  the  man  who  owns  some!” 
AMERICAN  ABERDEEN. ANGUS  BREEDERS' 
ASSOCIATION, 

8I7.RN  Exchange  Ave.,  Chicago. 

WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKflVG  SHORTHORNS 

MILK  AND  MEAT— Twoofthe  Greatest  Ncccs-sities 

of  the  Age.  The  MILKING  SHORTHORN  com¬ 
bines  and  supplies  both.  Have  YOU  purchased 
that  pure-bred  Imll  calf  to  improve  your  herd  ? 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.Washingtonville.  N.V 

Mr.GeneralFarmer!DairyShorthorn8*'^®ofitXie 

Itreed  for  you.  Try  them.  Wo  offer  a  trio  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  heifer  ealves  and  a  bull,  unrelated,  Choice¬ 
ly  bred.  First  draft  or  clieck  for  $425  takes  them. 
A  few  others.  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK,  Interlaken,  N.  V. 


Aberdeen 
Angus 


The  beet  breed  for  profit. 
'■  Beef  Broduction  in  the  Ea.st.” 
New  booklet:  free  on  re(iuest. 

C.W.  ECKARDT,  31  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE— SHEEP 

2)5  EXTRA  CHOICE  DELAINE  COTSWOLO  CROSS  2  yr.  EWES, 

large  and  thrifty,  will  mature  large,  $20.00  por  head. 
Also  40  CHOICE  RECORDED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES  1-6's, 

$40.00  e.aeli.  Kwe  laml)S  $27., 50.  Kam.s  all  ages. 

C.  E.  BROWN,  Maineville,  Ohio 

Registered  Shropshire  Ram  sale 

Kxeellent  conformation.  First-class  individual. 
Frice.  $60.  CRICKET  HILL  FARMS,  Kyserike,  Ulster  Co.,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.-^^ty^SJ 

each,  also  a  few  good  ewes  at$30  00  each,  guaranteed 
fight  in  every  way.  ELMER  D.  WHISLER,  Newville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE-«« 


SHROPSHIRE  AND  CHEVIOT  RAMS 

and  a  few  choice  Cheviot  ewes. 

L.  M.COLRERT  &  SONS,  East  Cliathaiu,  N.Y. 


20  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams 


HORSES 


fT 


KINDERHOOK 


Boofcs  Vioxih.  Reading 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50 

Cheese  Making,  Van  .Slyke . 1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow . 3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen,  Woll .  1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 

THE  KURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

338  WEST  30th  BT.,  NEW  YORK. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

tVe  cell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plan.  ‘400  head  to 
felcct  from.  Herd  cHtablished  1891.  Send  lOo 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
THE  &HADTSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  0. 


Shetland  Ponies  {•bring,  Ohio.  Oldest 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S 

^^4«  fw^^?ea^o”irry-  SHETLAND  Pony  Stallion 

Also  a  bay  colt,  November  first. 
KOHERT  K.  STREET,  FALCONER,  N.  Y. 

I  SWINE  I 

iitMMiiiiiiiMtiniiniiMiimiiiiMtMinMitiiiiniiiiintiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiMtiniiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiniiiiDiitiiiiiiiiu 

I  Yorkshire  Pigs  I 

i  Straiglit, cleanlimbed, robu»tyounggtersforbree(ling  f 
I  stock  from  mature  registei  ed  hogs  of  high  quality.  | 

I  H.  C.  BARTON.  -  So.  Amherst,  Mass.  I 

taiiiinihiiiitiuliitiiii  niiimiitiiiiinniiiiinMitniiiiMniMiMiiiiiiiiiiiHiitHiuniinniniiitniiniiiMniiiir 

(PIGS  SHIPPED  C.O.D.) 

100  O.  I.  C.  and  Large  Yorkshire  Crosi.  100  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.  1.  C.  Cross.  6  weeks  old.  810  eacli. 
50  shoats,  12  weeks  old,  816  eacli.  Extra  Large 
l)oned  .Streehy  Huskies,  from  Large,  Qrowthy  stock. 
D.  Reeves,  -  Lexington,  Mass. 

«HA  MPSHIR  E 

They  grow  over  .a  pound  a  day  if  fed  Intel- ' ' 
ligeiitlv.  Free  circular,  Guernsey  Bulls. 

i.ocrs'r  lawn  farm  , 

Box  R  -  Bird-ln-Hand,  Pa.l 


Reg.  0. 1.  C.  Pigs  For 

Reducing  Our  Poultry  Operations  This  Year 

We  otter  300  SELECTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS, 
April  and  .May  hatched,  ISARRON  STRAIN. 
100  S.C.REO  PULLETS, Prescott  Strain,  at  attractive  prices 
for  quick  sale.  Every  bird  guaranteed.  Address 

Poultry  Dept.,  BARCLAY  FARMS,  Rosemont,  Pa. 

Reg.  Duroc- Jersey  Boar  Pigs 

(rood  individuals.  Cherry  Kin^  and  King  Orion 
breeding.  I'rices  right. 

RAMAPO  POULTRY  AND  FRUIT  FARM.  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-ID-LiroOS 

yearling  we  ever  raised,  bred  for  .Inly.  Fall  shoats 
and  spring  pigs.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia,  Pa. 


niipArC— A  few  top-notch 
ifUiivvJ  boars  for  service 


this  Fall.  Write  for  prices  and  description. 

KINDERHOOK  DUROC-JERSEY  ASSOC.,  KINDERHOOK.  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


] 


ALBAMONT 

BERKSHIRES 

We  ofTer  a  fine  lot  of  yonng  registered  boars 
of  outstanding  quality  and  the  best  of  breed¬ 
ing  at  reasonable  prices.  Address 

JOHN  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON 


BERKSHIRES 

I  offer  the  following  bargain  in  Iiigli-grade 
I'egistered  Bcrk.sliiro  pig.'i  if  sold  at  once  : 

Two  bonrs,  one  year  old  ror$45.00  each 
Four  HOWH,  three  bourn,  live  inonlltH  old 

StbWH . $35.(10  eueli 

ItOAKbi .  30.00  eiieli 

JOSEPH  L.  SWEET,  Coweset  Farm,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

Spring  and  Summ«v  Pigs  for  sale,  all  Sired  by 
a  .Son  of  Ijongfellow  Double.  Grand  Champion 
Boar  1917,  and  out  of  large  Sows.  $20  each  and  up. 
ARDMORE  FARM,  Glen  Spey,  New  York 

Berkshire  Swine 

We  enn  now  offer  pigs  of  either  sex  from  large, 
vigorous  litters,  which  are  regularly  assure:! 
from  our  outstandiiig  breeding  herd.  Our  repu- 
t;ition  rests  iqion  the  satisfaction  of  our  many 
customers. 

THORNLIEBANK  FARMS 


BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

Send  for  Uluetreted  circular. 

.Spring  pigs  all  sold.  Now  taking  orders  for 
August  and  September  pigs  to  l)e  shipped 
at  8  to  10  weeks  old  at  820  each  and  up. 

C.  H,  Carter.  Whifguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


KBBI)  VAN  VLEKT 
Lodi,  K«w  lork  | 


ANEDJO  FARM 

OFFERS  A  YEARLING 

BERKSHIRE  BOAR 

with  show  record,  weighed  500  lbs.  at 
1  yr.  Also  5  mos.  old  boars  and  gilts  of 
choice  breeding.  Write  for  descriptions. 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Mgr..  Webster.  Mass. 


BERKSHIRES 

We  have  our  boat  old  sows  bred  for  .Lug.,  Sept., 
and  early  Oct.  We  are  now  booking  order.s  for 
their  pigs  to  bo  delivered  at  8  wka.  old.  Order  now 
and  get  the  best.  A  few  goo:l  Spring  boars  left. 


H.  GRIMSHAW 


North  East,  Pa. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

I  offer  some  Berkshire  Boar  pigs  that  liavo  Class  in 
every  line.  Also  Charmer’s  Champion  5th  No.  208200, 
by  Lady  Longfellow’s  Champion  2nd,  No.  140749, 
and  out  of  Charmer’s  Bess,  No.  153136.  Send  for 
historic  pedigree  and  price  and  do  not  forget  what 
tile  Herksti  ire  Barrow  Classes  did  to  ALL  OTHER  BREEDS 
and  CROSSES  .at  the  last  International  at  Chicago. 
Address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marblodale,  Conn. 


Booking  orders 
Summer  and  Fall 
pigs.  Best  breed¬ 
ing  and  properly 
developed.  Also 
sows  for  sale. 


BERKSHIRES 

a  few  Spring  pigs  and  bred  S' 

Greystone  Farm,  Summersvine,W.Va. 

BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

Bred  to  farrow  in  September.  HegiRtcrod  etock;  Bircd  by 
Lee  l’reiiiier’8  Itivnl  aiul  out  of  a  dauglit.T  of  Hopc'ful 
Leo  2nd,  tlie  Grand  Champion  who  sold  for  $1,600.  Now 
taking  orders  for  Septeml.er  pig.s  at  $20  Correspoiulenco 
and  calls  Invitsd.  L  O  C  II  8  'I'  L  «  1>  ti  K  F  A  K  M. 
i},  tv,  Kiic)il.*r,  l.uGruDgevlIlo,  Dutelieft,  Coiintj,  .\ew  York 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeders  witli  size  and  conformation; 
cliolera  iinmuned ;  300  head ;  allages  andsoxes.  Spring 
sow  and  boar  pigs.  Every  animal  just  as  repre.sent- 
e<l  and  must  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money 
refunded.  Cat  Rock  Farm,  VVostwood,  Mass. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood: 


Letter  from  I.  W.  Keenan,  Westover,  Md. 


’  I  was 


at  the  farm  when  the  pit/s  arrived.  Thtuarecertainlu 
fine  ones."  Ifighwood  sows  farrow  and  raise  large 
litters.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Hoir  Rortgilirp  Piire  Shipped  c.  O.  D 

neg.  DerKSDirU  rigs  luvilt  WU.M',  Humingtsn  MMIi.  Pa 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Young  boars,  open  gilts.  May  pigs.  Larije.  healthy, 
prolific,  jiarent  stock.  Itogistration  certificates  fur¬ 
nished.  Victor  Farms,  Eellvale,  N.  Y. 


r 


JERSEYS 


Reg.  Chester  Whites  rn,Tp^i‘gs 

for  sale.  RLdgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Spring  Boars 

and  6  and  8  weeks  old  pigs.  Bo:)king  orders  for  Aug. 
an:l  Heiit.  delivery.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Heuvellon,  N.  Y. 

Reg.O.  I.C.I^iS:Sse°rvf"e 

boars  at  fair  prices.  BRUBAKER  BROS.,  Miffliiitown,  Pa. 


Registered  O.  I .  C.’s  1,7  KK: 

bred  lows,  young  pigs.  F.  D.  Hill,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

0|  Cholc:!  boar  pigs,  8-10  weeks,  $16. 

■  ■■  WN  O  Uerbert  llaiti,  Uauliuf,  N.  Y. 


..  v^.vwAv.v.. .•-.•ij. 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 


For  Sale: — Five 
sons  of  Interested 
Prince  2d  95708. 
Out  of  Register  of 
Merit  dams.  They 
^arethekindthat 
^ spell  herd  im¬ 
provement. 

'Xyer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Owl  and  Sayda  Blood 


Type  and  Production 


Beauty  and  Butter 


S.iyd.a’s  Oxford  Owl  was  sired  by  The  Owl’.s  Oxford 
ITinoe  out  of  Siiyda’s  Rose  2n<l  witli  Register  of 
Mci'H  Re<‘oi(l  of  ll),(!S2  lbs.  milk  an:l  (!00.50  lbs.  but¬ 
ter  fat.  Ills  .sons  and  (laugliters  aro  making  good  even 
on  "War  Rations."  and  ordinary  lierd  care.  Ills  first 
dangliter  qualified  for  Register  of  Jlerit  in  220  daj'S, 
and  otliers  promise  even  better.  Wo  liavo  for  sale  live 
.voung  bulls  from  Register  of  Merit  Dams. 

Kspeciallv  attractive  is  Sayda’s  Lily's  Oxford  Owl, 
1C31'02  out  of  Sayda’s  Lily  3rd.  lie  is  14  mos.  old, 
and  own  brotlier  to  one  wo  sold  last  year  to  Mr.  Geo. 
lia  Grange  of  Colo.,  who  says  of  his  purcliase:  "Ho 
Inu  a  .siileiidid  back,  great  heart  girth,  long  from  hip.9 
to  i)ins.  and  looks  like  a  strong,  well  built  cow  bebimi, 
but  is  all  bull  in  front.  If  ho  docs  not  put  inagnifl- 
c:mt  udders  on  bis  lieifcrs  then  I  can  not  see  beyond 
the  pre.sent  generation.  His  l)ig  muzzle,  and  welt 
sprung  riliH  denote  tlie  cai)aeity  I  like  to  see  in  any 
animal,  and  if  lio  is  not  a  show  Imli  I  have  never 
■seeii  one.”  Above  de.seriiition  fits  all  the  Sa.vda’s 
Oxford  Owl  bulls.  Como  and  see  tliein  at  Sunny  Side 
Kami,  I’hocnix.  N.  Y.,  15  miles  north  of  N.  Y.  States 
Fair  Grounds.  For  prices  and  pedigree,  address 

D.  F.  Young,  Phoenix,  N.  Y. 

HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  lie — Out  of  R.  of  ^I.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM,  GLAD.STONE,  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 


a 


QUALITY” 


Sale  Ten  Jersey  Heifers 

Six  of  them  bred.  Four  yearlings.  All  from 
Register  of  Merit  stock.  We  will  make  a  price 
to  anyone  wanting  the  lot.  A  grand  Bull  Calf 
to  make  a  header  for  this  herd.  Address 


E.  W.  MOSHER 


Aurora,  N.  Y. 


We  are  offering  a  few  Jersey  Cows 
Bred  Heifers,  Yearling  Heifers 

Heifer  and 
Bull  Calves 

Also  full  line  of 
(;h  ester  VVliito  I’igs, 
to  wks.  to  5  mos. 
old.  Send  stamp 
for  Oireiilais. 
EDWARD  WALTER.Depl.  R.Box  66,We»l  Chester, Penna. 


fort 

SALE— 


Two  Reg.  Jersey  Bulls 


One  three  and  one-half  years  old;  Grandson 
of  Pogis  tho  9tlii  dam,  Gras.sland's  Lively 
Wit.  Tho  other  five  yotirs  old.  son  of  Imp. 
Jap.  Dam,  Nora's  Edith  Jjass.  Sure  breeders. 
L.  O’.  Forbes,  Manhasset,  Long  Island,  N. 


Fosteriicld’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys  For  Sale 

Cows,  .served  Heifers  and  Calves.  Buy  served 
Heifers;  cheapest  w:iy  to  get  cows.  I’rieojs  right. 
Cliurles  U,  Foster,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

I  AYRSHIRES  1 


ANIMALS  fSrsTiI 

Rnn  mostly  light.  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
breeding:  everything  gtt.aranteed  that  leaves 
tlio  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


AYRSHIRES 

A  small,  very  choice  herd  of  eight  Ayrsliire  cattle  of 
the  best  breeding  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  I  bull,  3 
cows,  1  heifer  (two  years),  2  heifers  (I  year),  1  lioifer 
calf  (2  months).  May  bo  seen  at  Fox  Lair  Camp, 
Nortli  Creek,  N.  Y.  Address  owner, 

K.  GRANT,  1»  West  40tU  .Street,  New  York 


c 


DOGS 


AiredaleTerriers 

Booking  orders  for  puppies  sired  by  a  great  son 
of  Cli.  Abbey  King  Nobbier,  out  of  a  bitch  by 
Ch.  Hex  I’ei'saultuin.  'I'liis  Is  :i  great  litter  and 
n-presents  the  best  in  Airmlal:;  bloodlines.  Prices 
and  particulars  on  rmiuest. 

R,  M.  CRAIG,  Glen  Spey,  SulL  Co.,  New  York 

Airedales  and  Collies  oT^a^f i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list.  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 


Collie  Pups  N  EL80N^8,°* 


Also  Guinea  Pigs 
Grove  City,  I’a. 


FOXHOUND  PUPS-Walker  Strain.  FIELD.  Somers.  Conn. 

Choice  Fox  Terrier  PUPS-,’!j'o“ 

old.  TIIOS.  H.  PRICE,  R.  F.  0.  3.  NEWARK,  OHIO 

COLLIE  PUPS — Females  from  very  intelligent,  regis¬ 
tered  Btock,  $6.  Airedale  female,  9  mos.  old,  $10. 

Shipped  on  approval.  WM.  W.  KETCH.  Cohoctoo,  N.  V. 


HOLSTEINS 


o 


Purebred  RegisteretJ 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

'^HOU(HI  they  hold  all  butter  and  milk 
■■■  records,  both  in  actual  quantity  and  in 
economy  of  production,  still  they  are  an  all¬ 
round  breed.  When  properly  fattened,  their 
beef  can  be  distinguished  from  Shorthorni’ 
only  by  an  expert. 

Strong  and  healthy,  they  thrive  on  coarse 
food  and  do  well  in  any  climate;  they  breed 
regularly  and  have  calves  that  are  easHy 
reared.  Under  modern  conditions  they  make 
good  in  every  respect. 

Send  for  FREE  IllustraleJ  Deserlptioe  Bookkls 
The  Holstain-Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec*y.  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Cortland  Holstein  Farms 

offers  for  sale  in  High  Grade  and  Registered  Cows,  as  follows : 
200  Cows.  Due  to  calvo  in  August,  September  and 
October.  I.arge,  heavy  eows  bred  to  Kegistered  hulls. 
75  Ki-esh  cows,  milking  15  to  fiO  lli.s.  per  eiay  now.  75 
Grade  Heifers,  2  y<!ars  old,  due  to  freshen  this  fail. 
'They  are  the  rigid  kind  fordairy  cows.  200  Heifers 
2  years  old.  Kr:'d  to  frcsliea  in  tho  winter  and  early 
siiring.  100  Heifers.  12 mos.  to  18  mos.  old.  I  00  Keg. 
Hoi.  Heifers  Part  of  them  duo  to  freshen  this  fall. 
These  are  an  extra  fine  lot  and  will  please  anyone. 
Wire  us  the  day  you  would  like  to  look  them  over. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

B«l)t.  .V,  203  iiiid  205  Savings  Ilnnk  Bldg.,  Cortland,  .V,  Y. 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Special  Prices  lor  Next  60  Days 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

SO  fresh  cows  and  close  springers. 
100  cows  which  aro  to  freahen  tti  Aiitr- 
ust.  September  and  October.  100  2  and 
3>year-old  heifers,  bred  to  freohen 
early  fall.  The  best  lot  of  stock  over 
ofTereu  for  sale  in  central  New  York. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.,  Mapio  Lawn  Farm 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Office  :  Burgesa  Block,  81}.^  Jlaln  Strea 


SPOT  FARM 
HOLSTEINS 

T4  Holstein  calves,  either  sex, 
$17.60  to  425  eacli;  express  paid 
in  lots  of  5.  50  liigh  grade 
heifers,  1  to  2  years  old.  20  re¬ 
gistered  bulls,  8  to  15  months 
old.  25  registered  heifers,  1  to 
2  years  old.  3  carloads  of  higli 
grade  and  registered  cows. 

JOHN  C.  REAOAN,  Tully.  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE  OR  DanrlqlorpH  HfilgfAing  Two  registered 

EXCHANGE  FOR  H 01518108  je,. gey  cbws. 

one  ye.arling  heifer  .and  one  five  months  heifer  calf, 
THE  HUYEK.S  FARM,  WiltiamsvLlle,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  eitlier  sex.  Also  High  Grade  IIoI.stein  Calves, 
either  se.x,  $15  to  $20  each.  F.  H.  WOOD  Cortland,  .Sew  York 

FflR  offer  reg.  Holstein,  8  mos.,  royally 

run  D4UU  show  bull.  Av.  dam  and  sire's 

(lam,  over  30  llis.  World’s  record  granddam.  Send 
for  pedigree.  CLOVERDALE  FARM.  CharloKe,  N.  Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  v^ntefir 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chillenango,  N.Y 


GUERNSEYS 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

MAY  ROSES 

Our  three  herd  sires  carry  an  average  of 
25°o  of  tho  blood  of  tho  peerless  May  Koso 
2mi.  Before  you  buy  your  next  bull,  writcj 
ns  for  our  list  of  young  bulls. 

W.  S.  KEKK,  Mgr.,  Coliasset,  Mass. 


GUERNSEYS 


Young  Bulls 


of  splendid  Adv.  R^g.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  4(1  to  55  lbs. 
daily  whtui  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  np 
yonr  lierd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  eows.  Write 
for  prices  .and  pedigrees.  QTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenort,  N.  Y. 
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Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  TJst  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  IL.  breeding  with  size  and  constitu  ion. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  6^1  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls  For  Sale 

2  yearlings,  one  «  months  old.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

SPRING  FARM,  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls  for  Sale 

Serviceable  age.  Good  individuals.  Sired  by  son  of 
Longwater  Koyal,  A.  R.  dams.  F.armer’s  prices. 

T.  S.  IRWIN,  -  ATGLEN,  PA. 

FOR  SALE— BULL  CALF 

Born  July  17;  traces  6  times  to  May  Rose  II;  twice 
through  King  of  the  .Mf^.  Beautiful  color,  clear 
nose.  Price  $100.  A,  J.  FELL,  West  Point,  Pa. 

For  Sal0-Reg.  Guernsey  Heifers 

Dr.  E.  F.  DUONK,  -•  Aiusterdam,  N.  Y. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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funs  and  Sliotsliells 
Q)r  Shooting  Right 

Getting  tke  tulge  ©n  your  year's  work  means  a 
lot — a.  lot  more  if  you  love  dog  and  gun.  By  getting 
yourself  in  trim  witk  the  right  amount  and  kind  of  re¬ 
creation,  you  will  tackle  next  year's  work  with  more  vim. 

TKcre  is  mueh  additional  satisfaction  in  store  for  you  if  you  Buy  a 
Reminf^ton  UMC  Pump  Gun  or  Autoloading  Shotgun  for  your  days  off  this 
Fall.  When  your  well  earned  chance  comes  to  hag  some  game,  you  will  then 
have  in  your  hands  a  gun  made  to  shoot  right.  Guns  of  the  same  design  helped 
win  the  Grand  Prize,  highest  of  possible  honors,  “For  Modern  Firearms  and 
Ammunition,"  awarded  to  Remington  UMC  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition. 

The  wonderful  Wetproof  process  invented  for  and  exclusively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  Remington  UMC  Smokeless  “Arrow 
and  “Nitro  Club"  Steel  Lined  Shotshells,  has  been  pronounced  the 
greatest  advance  in  shotshell  manufacture  in  a  decade.  These  shells 
as  now  made  are  the  first  completely  wetproof  shells.  Another 
Remington  UMC  contribution  to  shooting  right. 

In  hlack  powder,  buy  the  old  reliable  Remington  UMC  “  New 
Club,"  now  ^^etproof  sealed  at  turnover  and  top  wad. 

Sold  hy  Hardware  and  Snorting  Goods  Dealers  in  Your  drearest  Town 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION 
METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO.,  Inc. 

Largest  T^Afiufacturera  of  Fir^g^fm^  and  Ammunition  in  the  V^orld 
WOOLWORTIi  BUILDING  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SBlicn? 


Efficiency 


Inefficiency 


Choose  the  Fee4  thafs  Right 
>ang  Ready  toUse 

There’s  no  need  to  run  risks  by  mixing  your 'own 
dairy  feed.  You  don’t  need  to  worry  about  shortage  of 
f.ome  essential  ingredient.  You  don’t  need  to  guess  about 
the  quality  of  each  ingredient. 

Here’s  the  ideal  balanced  feed,  ready  for  immediate  use. 

International  Ready  Ration 


Saves  Mixing  I^abor 

The  hours  that  you  spend  in  rrtixing 
feed  could  be  more  profitably  spent  in 
other  ways.  J[nternational  Ready  Ra¬ 
tion  not  only  saves  this  time,  but  it 
saves  money  in  its  cost  as  compared 
with  any  other  feed  approaching  its 
value.  It’s  always  uniform. 

The  ordinary  home  mixed  feed,  though  it  may  con¬ 
tain  20%  protein,  cannot  equal  Ready  Ration  inresults. 
Accept  the  profits  of  this  scientific  feed — the  result 
of  years  of  experiment  and  experience.  Write  us 
if  your  dealer  does  not  have  International  Ready 
Ration  in  stock. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Milb  at  Minneapolis  and  Memphis  ^ 

onal  Snoofal  Dairv  Feed— also  sruar* 


Better  Than  Mixed  Feeds 

International  Ready  Ration  has  a 
20%  protein  content.  This  is  the  right 
percentage  for  the  average  milk  cow 
— proved  by  innumerable  tests.  It 
has  the  right  percentage  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  fat.  Naturally  it  pro¬ 
duces  the  maximum  milk  flow — an 
increase  is  guaranteed. 


Makcra  of  International  Spoofal  Dairy  Feed— also  sruar* 
antecd.  Can  be  mixed  with  home  Krown  grams  or 
fed  alooop  as  a  15%  protein  ration. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you*ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘^square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Notes  from  Ohio 

“Top  IMilk.” — Ont  here  in  longitude 
81.80  degrees  and  latitude  41  degrees,  we 
have  a  .slightly  different  definition  of 
i“top  milk’’  from  that  given  by  II.  F.  .T., 
page  950.  Here  top  milk  is  the  thin  scum 
that  rises  from  the  bottled  milk  sold  hy 
our  dealers  after  they  have  modified  it 
down  to  legal  (?)  8  per  cent  fat  milk  at 
18  cents  per  quart.  The  words  are  fre¬ 
quently  used  hy  onr  domestic  science  e.v- 
perts  in  their  published  dietary  formulas, 
and  this  is  especially  recommended  for 
the  morning  coffee,  breakfast  foods  and 
the  like  for  its  purity.  Its  specific  grav¬ 
ity  is  about  the  same  as  our  lake  water, 
with  its  dash  of  chloi-ine  added.  Its  use 
with  its  accompanying  milk  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  being  free  from  solids.  You 
get  your  ice  cream  at  another  counter ! 

Tiik  Fditor’.s  Al’To  Report. — Wh.at 
tlie  editor  has  to  say  about  the  number 
of  autos  at  the  New  Jersey  horticultural 
meeting,  and  the  few  horses  seen,  is  veri¬ 
fied  every  day  at  the  writer’s  home,  w'hich 
is  by  the  ro.adside  of  the  military  highway 
from  Cleveland  to  Youngstown,  and  while 
pot  as  yet  complete,  travel  is  permitted. 
It  is  the  great  direct  auto  route  from 
('leveland  to  the  Mahoning  Valley,  wdiich 
in  reality  is  one  contimions  inaunfactur- 
ing  plant  from  Niles,  Ohio,  to  Piltshurgh. 
SO  miles  away.  Today  it  was  an  unend¬ 
ing  line  of  autos  east  and  west,  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions  from  extreme  value  to  abso¬ 
lute  shahbiness.  During  the  entire  day 
only  five  carriages  and  eight  horses 
passed  the  house,  and  this,  too,  in  a 
densi'ly  poiuilatial  laiial  townshi|».  Tlie 
auto  is  annihilating  distances  in  the 
country.  The  horse  is  too  slow.  The 
local  community  has  actually  disapjieared. 
^Yith  p.aved  roads,  autos,  telephones,  cen¬ 
tralized  .schools,  trolleys,  auto  freight 
routes,  rural  delivery  and  Liberty  Bonds 
tlie  country  has  actually  become  a  great 
rural  village. 

Wooix Hirers  Sy.mpo.sit'.m. — I  was  in- 
fei-i'sted  in  the  ivoodchuck  article  by 
Bi'orge  A.  Cosgi’ove,  for  I.  too.  have  my 
troubles  with  the  ’chuck,  hut  I  am  finding 
the  law-protected  rabbit  is  as  great  a  sin¬ 
ner  ;  as  all  of  my  beets  and  one  patch 
of  beaus  testify.  The  ’ohnek  is  a  difficult 
varmint  to  master,  as  he  has  his  den  in 
the  rocky  hanks  of  ttio  little  river  hard 
by  and  they  dig  ont  pretty  hard  for  an 
old  man  at  the  shovel.  They  .seem  im¬ 
mune  to  poison  when  ipiite  accidentally 
they  do  partake  of  it.  They  need  to  he 
shot  very  dead,  and  if  wounded  have  at 
their  hand  “first  aid.’’  Traps  are  about 
ont  of  the  question.  My  boy  neighbor, 
wild  game  export,  says  they  roll  onto  the 
traj)  spring  enough  to  “let  ’em  out.’’  By 
filing  the  jaws  of  the  trap  down  to  an 
edge,  if  the,  siiriug  is  very  strong,  one 
can  get  now  and  then  a  foot,  whleh  is  a 
slight  advantage  to  the  garden  qwner. 
\Vo  havi'  found  that  keeping  the  beans 
quite  thickly  dusted  with  air-slaked  lime 
they  regard  it  as  a  catarrh  remedy,”  and 
leave  the  beans  alone.  When  the  squashes 
later  on  begin  to  attract  their  attention 
and  teeth,  we  slip  cheap  brown  paper 
bags  over  tlu'in  and  crumple  the  ends 
about  the  .stems  and  have  never  had  a 
.squash  molested  afti'r.  If  the  rabbits  in¬ 
sist  in  botheiiiig.  the  humane  .society, 
and  the  game  wardmi,  commend  killing  all 
hrokeii-lcfif/cil  rabbits  as  an  act  of  mercy. 

The  Arxo  a  Real  Movie. — It  is  re¬ 
markable  how  the  auto  has  opened  up  the 
world  to  the  country  dweller  and  is 
making  the  people  of  the  entire  country 
into  one  guild.  The  auto  has  upon  the 
West(‘in  Reserve  of  Ohio,  at  least,  be¬ 
come  a  recognized  necessity.  It  is  more 
than  a  luxury !  It  is  now  part  of  the 
business  equipment  of  the  farm,  and  in 
thi.s  township  are  70  autos.  Trucks  and 
farm  tractors  are  here  in  countable  num¬ 
bers.  The  auto  has  become  a  touring 
car  and  as  I  write  two  farmers  here,  after 
haying,  with  their  families  are  tonring 
New  Kugland.  Now  Toledo  and  Detroit 
are  lunch  stations  for  our  antoists,  and 
!two  more  of  our  town  autos  are  filling 
their  tanks  for  a  Pacific  Coast  trip.  A 
strange  sight  is  that  of  onr  church  horse- 
sheds,  about  forsaken,  and  parked  autos 
on  the  church  lawm  are  now  the  thing. 
It  is  citifying  the  rural  dweller.  The 
auto  puts  him  into  the  city  in  an  hour, 
and  our  rural  dweller  is  now  no  longer 
a  stranger  to  city  gatherings,  lectures, 
concerts  and  the  like,  and  is  indistinguish- 


ahle  in  style  and  turn-out  from  his  <ity 
cousin  ;  and  even  docs  business  with  him 
at  the  same  bank.  Not  long  since  the 
writer  and  his  wife  after  dinner  wont  to 
Cleveland,  28  miles  away,  to  attend  a 
groat  afternoon  concert  in  the  park,  by 
Sousa  and  his  Marine  Band,  .and  wer(> 
home  by  5  o’clock  P,  i\r..  an  impossible 
thing  to  have  done  with  a  horse  on  as 
hot  a  day.  j.  o. 


Milk  and  Butter  Notes 

I  retail  my  butter  in  Oneonta  at  50c 
per  lb.,  and  my  eggs  at  47c.  Milk  is 
bringing  .$2.()2  for  August  at  the  .station. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  sell  their  butter 
on  New  York  market  at  4Ge  and  -17c  to 
retailers.  I’rice  paid  producers  for  dressed 
pork,  22c;  beef,  l(»c  and  ISc:  fowls.  2Sc. 
Potatoes,  new,  ,$1.50  per  bn.;  early  a|i- 
ples,  ijtl  per  bu.  Dairying  is  leading  in¬ 
dustry.  Oats,  buckwheat  and  potatoes  are 
looking  best  I  have  .seen  in  a  number  t)f 
years,  excejitiiig  some  patches  of  potatoes 
are  blighted.  Corn  is  looking  good  and 
hay  is  average  croi).  h.  c. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  leading  products  here  are  potatoes, 
oats  and  corn.  Dairying  and  the  poultry 
business  are  also  carried  on,  but  only 
about  half  as  much  as  formerly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  price  of  feed.  Oats,  94c  per  !)n. ; 
corn,  ,$8.r)()  per  hundred ;  eggs.  44c ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  ,$1.40  per  bu.  Potatoes,  1(K)  hn. 
lier  acre;  oats.  80  bu.  per  acre;  corn.  4(t 
bu.  per  acre;  hay.  one  ton  per  acre, 
per  ton.  w.  F. G. 

Broome  C’o..  N.  Y. 

I’he  farmers  in  this  immediate  seetion 
raise  milk  piineiiially  and  get  Dairymen's 
League  iirices  for  whole.sale.  They  retail 
it  for  10c  per  quart.  Apples  sold  last 
Winter  for  .$4  to  .jiG  per  bhl.  Cows 
(milclO  bring  .$125  to  .$200  at  auction. 
Corn  is  backward;  .bout  the  usual 
amount  planted.  Grain  is  excellent,  being 
well  filled  with  good-.sized  grains.  Not  s<> 
many  potatoes  jilanted.  hut  they  look  very 
good.  Eggs  are  bringing  50c  at  the  stores. 
Broilers  are  worth  about  70c  per  Ih. ; 
very  few  sold  at  that  price.  Peach  buds 
were  winter-killed  so  tliat  we  shall  have 
no  jieaches  to  sell.  Raspberries  brin;,' 
about  12c  per  small  basket.  Strawberries 
brought  as  high  as  20c  per  quart.  Pi"s 
six  weeks  old  .sold  for  from  $7  to  .$10 
apiece.  The  hay  crop  is  very  short. 

Orange  (  ’o.,  N.  Y'.  c.  F.  s. 

This  is  chiefly  a  dairy  section.  Some 
potatoes  are  rais<‘d  for  market,  also  eggs 
and  pork  as  a  side  line.  Our  milk  goes 
to  a  Limburg  factory  and  we  sell  by  tlm 
cheese  market ;  will  receive  arouud  $2 
per  cwt.  for  the  milk  at  the  present  price 
on  the  TTtica  market.  2.'l%c  per  lb.  Tlu 
potato  acreage  is  about  one-third  le.«s 
than  a  year  ago.  Growers  are  not  ver.\ 
enthusiastic  about  them  ;  lost  money  las! 
year.  Eggs  are  .8Se  to  40e  at  the  local 
store.  Very  few  chickens  being  raised: 
feed  is  too  high.  We  have  to  >iay  $;>..5(l 
for  cracked  corn  and  the  other  feeds  cost: 
in  the  same  way,  when  we  can  get  them. 
Young  pigs.  $G  each  at  four  weeks  of 
age,  and  a  good  call  for  them ;  can  get 
at  present  aboiit  28c  per  lb.  for  pork  ar. 
Rome,  N.  Y.  Groj)  is  one-third  less  than 
one  year  ago.  Wages  for  haying  j'un  from 
$1..5()  to  ,$4  for  a  man  jier  day.  n.  E.  T. 

Dneida  Go.,,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  dairy  eounly,  with  some  po¬ 
tatoes,  oats  and  a  few  apples.  Crops  ai-c 
looking  fair,  except  corn  ;  the  outlook  is 
not  good,  ns  there  is  a  great  shortage  of 
help.  Milk  is  bringing  $2.49  for  8  i)er 
cent.  Ilay,  $15  to  $18  ;  old  potatoes  aj  o 
about  gone,  the  last  .selling  GO  to  70e  jier 
bn.  D.airy  cows,  $100  to  $125 ;  butter. 
42  to  45c.  The  greate.st  complaint  is  tlm 
help  question;  farmers  say  they  eaunut 
take  care  of  the  oroi)s.  j.  r. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  section  of  Sussex  County,  N.  ,T.. 
is  a  dairy  district ;  also  a  large  producer 
of  apples  and  peaches.  The  farmers  de¬ 
pend  mostly  oil  mill  feed.  The  milk  is 
shipped  to  Neiv  York  City.  The  farmer 
gets  League  prices.  The  apple  crop  i--- 
probably  85  or  40  per  cent.  Tomatoes 
at  present  from  75c  to  $1  per  ^-bu.  ba.s- 
ket;  potatoes.  05  to  75c  per  peck.  Cab¬ 
bage  about  8c  per  Ih.  Hand-picked  ap¬ 
ples,  75c  per  yj-hu.  basket.  Eggs  retail 
at  50c;  butter,  best  creamery,  50c:  pork 
chops,  42c  ))cr  lb. ;  steak.  4.5c.  T.ivc 
fowls.  85  to  40e  per  lb.  Scratch  feed,  $4 
per  100  lbs. ;  oats.  $.>  pi'r  100  lbs. :  mixed 
dairy  feeds  from  $50  to  .$G0  i>er  ton.  The 
peach  croj)  is  a  failure.  Jlost  peach  or¬ 
chards  were  cut  down  this  Spring,  and 
what  .are  still  standing  have  no  fruit. 
The  Winter  was  too  severe ;  most  trees 
froze.  Most  pear  trees  are  frozen,  and 
some  api)le  trees.  About  85  or  40  per 
cent  of  the  farmers  have  silos  and  use 
corn  for  silage.  The  corn  is  very  back¬ 
ward.  A  few  fanners  raise  corn  to  husk, 
but  if  we  have  early  frost  it  will  not 
ripen.  The  crop  looks  like  a  75-per  cent 
crop.  The  oats  were  a  bumper  crop,  and 
about  double  the  acreage  compared  to  last 
year.  Some  wheat  is  also  grown  here, 
which  was  fair  to  good,  and  a  .small 
amount  of  rye  yhich  was  -a  very  good 
crop.  Most  farmers  raise  a  few  potatoes, 
which  I  do  not  believe  are  more  than  40 
per  cent  j  few  in  hill  and  small ;  quite  a 
lot  of  blight  and  too  dry  for  early  crops. 
Very  few  vegetables  grown  for  local  mar¬ 
ket.  N.  E.  N. 

Sussex  (’u.,  N.  .T. 
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Rules  Adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Food 
Commission  Relative  to  the  Handling  and 
Sale  of  Feed  and  Feeding  Stulls 


At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Slate  Food  Commission,  held  at  the  office 
of  the  Commission  in  New  York  city  on  August  16,  1918,  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  was  adopted : 

Rksolved:  That  pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred  by  the  provisions 
of  Chapter  813  of  the  Laws  of  1917  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  State  Food 
Commission  does  hereby  make,  adopt  and  promulgate  the  following  rules  and 
regulations  relative  to  the  handling  and  sale  of  feed  and  feeding  stuffs. 

1.  The  use  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  materials  or  ingredients 
in  concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs  is  declared  to  be  an  adulteration 
and  the  following  materials  or  ingredients  are  declared  to  be  adulterants : 


Damaged  feed 

Mill,  Elevator  or  other  Sweepings 
or  Dust 

Buckwheat  Hulls 
Cottonseed  Hulls 
Peanut  Hulls 
Peanut  Shells 
Rice  Hulls 
Oat  FIulls 
Corn  Cobs,  ground 
Cocoa  Shells 
Clipped  Oat  By-Product 
Ground  or  Unground  Hulls,  Screen¬ 
ings,  Chaff  or  other  cleanings  de¬ 
rived  from  the  preparation,  clean¬ 


ing  or  milling  of  any  seed  or  grain 
when  separated  from  the  standard 
product  as  an  offal  or  by-product 
of  such  preparation,  cleaning  or 
milling. 

Humus 

Peat 

Sphagnum  Aloss 
Ivory  Nut  Turnings 
Ground  Corn  Stalks 
Flax  Plant  Refuse 
Sorghtim  Pulp 

Ground  or  Shredded  Straw  or  Hay 
SawdiKst,  Cellulose  or  Dirt 


2.  Concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs  adulterated  by  the  addition 
of  one  or  more  of  the  materials  enumerated  in  Rule  1.  or  any  ingredient  other 
than  grain  or  a  grain  product,  or  any  other  adulterant,  shall,  when  offered  for 
sale  in  packages  or  containers  in  New  York  State,  be  tagged  or  labeled,  each 
package  or  container  to  have  printed  on  it. or  attached  to  it  a  label  or  tag 
on  which  is  plainly  printed  in  addition  to  and  in  like  form  to  the  statement 
now  required  by  law,  the  list  of  ingredients  of  such  concentrated  commercial 
feeding  stuff,  the  number  of  pounds  of  each  ingredient  per  unit;  provided 
that  the  statement  may  be  in  terms  of  maximum  and  minimum  content  of 
each  ingredient,  the  variation  between  such  maximum  and  minimum  to  be 
not  to  exceed  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  minimum  as  stated.  If  one  or  more  of 
the  ingredients  of  a  concentrated  commercial  feedin.g  stuff  is  a  concentrated 
commercial  feeding  stuff,  such  ingredient  or  ingredients  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  provisions  and  shall  be  separately  stated. 

3.  In  each  and  every  case  of  a  bulk  sale  in  New  York  State  of  a  concen¬ 
trated  commercial  feeding  stuff  adulterated  by  the  addition  of  one  or  more  of 
the  ingredients  enumerated  in  Rule  1,  or  by  an  ingredient  other  than  grain  or 
a  grain  product,  or  by  any  other  adulterant,  there  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
purchaser  at  the  time  of  the  sale  a  printed  paper  containing  the  information 
relative  to  the  formula  of  such  feed  as  specified  in  Rule  2. 

4.  In  each  and  every  case  of  a  sale  in  New  York  State  in  a  package  or 
container  of  a  concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuff  adulterated  by  the  use  of 
any  one  of  the  ingredients  enumerated  in  Rule  1,  or  by  any  ingredient  other 
than  a  grain  or  grain  product,  or  by  any  other  adulterant,  so  that  the  maximum 
crude  fiber  content  of  such  concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuff  is  10%  or 
more,  or  the  minimum  crude  protein  content  of  such  concentrated  commercial 
feeding  .stuff  is  9%  or  less,  the  statement  provided  for  in  Rule  2  shall  be 
printed  on  a  black  tag  in  white  letters;  and  in  each  and  every  case  of  such  a 
sale  in  bulk  the  statement  provided  for  in  Rule  2  shall  be  printed  on  black 
paper  in  white  letters;  in  all  cases  such  letters  to  be  in  plain  readable  type  of 
a  size  not  less  than  ten  point  printer’s  measure. 

5.  Any  retailer  in  New  York  State  who  shall  mix  a  concentrated  com¬ 
mercial  feeding  stuff  to  a  customer’s  order  shall,  when  selling  or  offering  the 
same  for  ssle  either  in  packages,  containers  or  in  bulk,  furnish  the  purchaser 
at  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  same  with  a  tag  or  printed  or  written  statement 
of  the  ingredients  used  and  the  amount  of  each. 

Be  It  Furtiieii  Resolved:  That  these  rules  shall  be  published  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  Section  11  of  Chapter  813  of  the  Laws  of  1917  and  that  such  rules 
and  regulations  hereby  made,  adopted  and  promulgated  shall  take  effect  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  1918,  provided,  however,  that  concentrated  commercial  feeding 
stuffs  actually  contracted  for  prior  to  August  16,  1918,  and  shipped  to  or  in 
posses.sion  of  a  retailer  in  New  York  State  prior  to  the  date  when  these  rules 
go  into  effect,  shall  be  excepted  from  its  operation;  also  for  a  period  of  thirty 
days  thereafter  a  tag  or  label  written  in  ink  or  rubber  stamped  may  be  used 
in  lieu  of  the  printed  ta.gs  or  labels  provided  for  herein. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FOOD  COAIMISSION. 


August  16,  1918.  By 

JOHN  AHTCHELL. 

By  '  President. 

CHARLES  H.  BETTS, 


Secretary. 


— Adv. 


Most  Men  Who  Shave  Need  a  Good  Hone 

Here’s  one  which  we  will  send  for 


Three  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  Three  Different  Addresses 


(One  of  these  may  be  a  renewal  of  your  own  subscription  for  one  year) 


The  size  of  this  Hone 
is  2x4  inches,  Manu- 
facturecT  of  Clay  and 
Itouge  pressed  and 
burned  in  kill,  mak¬ 
ing  it  very  hard. 


If  your  neighbors  arc 
not  suliscribers  to 
THE  UmtAE  NKW- 
YoUKElt,  get  their 
subscriptions.  If  they 
are  sultscribers,  get 
their  renewal. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  -  -  -  -  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ’‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Thousands  of  Waterloo  Boy  tractors 
are  drafted  into  service  to  speed  up  farm 
work — standing  the  most  drastic  service 
tests  in  field  and  belt  work. 

Its  three-plow  pulling  capacity  and  25 
horsepower  at  the  belt,  easy  handling 
and  dependability  give  it  the  widest 
range  of  usefulness  on  the  average  farm. 

Stands  on  the  Bedrock  of 
Over  4  Year s  Proven  Success 

The  Waterloo  Boy  has  long  since  passed  the 
experimental  stage.  It  has  the  confidence  of  the 
farming  world  because  of  exceptional  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  hands  of  users. 

Powerful,  quick-starting  motor,  perfect  kero¬ 
sene-burning  manifold,  automatic  lubrication, 
complete  and  easy  accessibility  of  working  parts, 
of  the  features  you  will  appreciate. 


some 


Illustrated  catalog,  sent  free,  shows  detailed  con. 
struction  and  numerous  photographic  views  of  Wat. 
erloo  Boy  tractors  at  work  on  farms.  Write  for  it. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co, 

5302  W.  3rd  Ave.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


“  'Sis 

*•  n"  •  * 

'm 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use:  efficient;  economical;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


HARVESTER 


HMnW  to  I  tn  ing  for  cut- 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■AH  ting  Corn,  Cane  and  Katlir  Corn- 

■  _  ■  ■  ■■■  Cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on  Jiar- 

I  ■  I  Tester.  Man  and  horse  cuts  and 

■  ■  ■  V  shocks  equal  to  a  Corn  Binder. 

Sold  in  evei'y  state.  Price  only  $2S  with  fodder  binder. 
Tlie  only  self  gathering  corn  harvester  on  the  market, 
that  is  giving  universal  satisfaction. — Dexter  L.  Wood- 
wariJ,  Sandy  Creek.  N.  Y.,  writes  :  “3  years  ago  I  pvir- 
cliased  your  Corn  Harvester.  Would  not  take  4  times 
the  price  of  the  macliine  if  I  could  not  get  another  one.’' 
Clarence  F.  Huggins,  Speermore,  Okla.  "  Works  5  times 
better  than  I  ex|)ected.  Saved  MO  in  labor  this  fall."  Roy 
Apple,  Farmei'sville,  Oliio  :  “  I  have  used  a  corn  shocker, 
corn  binder  and  2  rowed  machines,  but  your  machine 
beats  them  all  and  takes  less  twine  of  any  machine  1  have 
ever  used."  John  F.  Haag,  Mayfield,  Oklahoma.  “Your 
harvester  gave  good  satisfaction  while  using  Ailing  our 
Silo."  K.  F.  Kuegnitz.  Otis.  Colo.  “Just  received  a  letter 
from  my  father  saying  he  received  the  corn  binder  and  he 
is  cutting  corn  and  cane  now.  Says  it  works  Ane  and  that 
I  Clin  sell  lots  of  them  next  year.”  Write  for  free  catalog 
showing  picture  of  harvester  iit  work  and  testimoniuls. 
PROCESS  MPQ.  CO.,  -  Sallna,  Kansas 


Mail  This 
Coupon 


.Address. 


The 
Majestic 
Cream 
Separator 
100% 
Efficient 


For  a 
Lifetime 
of  Service 


Made  in  four 
sizes:  375,  500, 
750,  1000  lbs. 
capacity. 

Has  all  latest  im. 
provements  includ. 
ino  remarkable 
inside  oiling 
device  and  im¬ 
proved  separ¬ 
able  disc 
bowl 


This  sensational  no-money-down,  nothing  to 
pay  for  60  days  offer  gives  you  a  chance  to  learn,  in 
your  own  way,  on  your  own  farm  why  the  famous 
Majestic  is  a  masterpiece  of  mechanical  skill  and 
ingenuity.  Your  own  first  trial  on  warm  or  cold 
milk  will  show  beyond  doubt  that  the  Majestic 
skims  down  to  the  last  drop— runs  smoothest,  is  the 
easiest  to  clean  and  most  economical  cream  separator 
you  ever  saw.  Thousands  of  farmers  everywhere  say  it 
is  the  best  separator  they  ever  used.  Mrs.  Conrad  says:— "We 
make  20  lbs.  butter  instead  of  12  lbs. 
since  I  got  the  Majestic.”  Wm. 
Rowan  reports— "Majestic  saves 
half  our  work.”  We’ll  send  any 
size  you  want  without  one  cent  down.  If  30  days’ 
free  use  proves  it  exactly  the  separator  you  want  and 
decide  to  keep  it,  make  the  first  small  payment  60  days 
after  it  arrives  and  the  balance  in  equal  60-day  payments 
thereafter,  giving  you  a  full 

Year  To  Pay 

Our  $12,000,000.00  capital,  tremendous  organization  and 
our  two  million  customers  make  possible  such  an  offer  as  this.  Remem¬ 
ber  we  send  you  the  separator  without  one  penny  in  advance.  No  de- 
deposit.  No  C.  O.  D.  No  references  asked  like 
others  do.  You  are  under  no  obligation  whatever. 

You  must  be  fully  satisHed  in  every  way  or  back  comes 
the  separator  and  we  pay  freight  both  ways. 

Free  Book 

Send  the  coupon  and  get  this  free  book  Ailed  from 
cover  to  cover  with  important  separator  facts.  It 
plains  why  the  great  Majestic  is  so  efficient  and  eco- 
nonncal.  The  book  also  gives  full  details  of 
money-down,  year-to-pay  Farm  Credit  Plan. 

the  coupon  today.  _ 

Thfk  4019La  Sail*  street 

■  f*?.  Oept.  1445,  Chicago 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way.  sen,!  me^your  book  of 
Cream  Separator  Facts,  proving  why  the  Majestic  is  the 
to  buy  and  full  details  of  your  no-money-down, full-year- 
Plan. 


Name  . 
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YOU  can  be  sure  before  you  buy  that  President 
Suspenders  will  afford  you  a  lot  of  wear.  They 
are  guaranteed — satisfactory — or  money  back. 
But  you  can  never  realize  how  wonderfully  comfortable, 
and  how  different  from  other  suspenders  they 
are,  \mtil  you  wear  them.  They’ll  never  let 
you  knew  you’ve  got  them  on. 

The  new  “High  Grade’’  President,  made  of 
Silk-Faced  and  Mercerized  Lisle  Webbings; 
the  Regular  always-reliable  President;  both 
have  the  original  President  “give  and 
lake’’  feature  —  no  finer  wearing,  more 
comfortable,  or  better  looking  suspenders 
made. 


Buys  tne  new  sutterriy 
Junior  No.  2H.  Ligrht  run¬ 
ning:,  easy  cleaning,  close 
skimming,  durable.  Cuaran- 
teed  a  lifetime  against  de¬ 
fects  in  material  and  workmanship. 

Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  op  to  No.  8 

Sa^nawei^co'cc  tbiii  its  own  cost  and 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  more  by  what  it  eaves  - 

in  cream.  Postal  brinaa  Free  catalosr- folder  and  ‘  'direct-from* 
factory*'  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALBAU6H-D0VER  CO..  2171  Marshall  Blvd..  CHICAGO 


Milking  Machines 


and 


Cloar  and  Clean  B-K  keepi  tubes  and  cups  sweet _ 

■  at  Water  clean.  Penetrates  milk  solids — kdlt  the 

H  '  bacteria.  Is  dean — harmless — cannot  taint 

H  milk.  B-K  makes  nibber  pans  last  longer 

B  — cannot  harm  metal.  Used  and  recom- 

B  mended  by  Milking  Machine  Manufacturers 

B  ^  years.  Cheapest  in  actual  use — sold 

B  ui^cr  guarantee.  Get  B-K  today— end  tour 

B  troubles.  Send  us  your  order  and  your 

■  CJM9Q  dealer'!  name.  Scad  for  dairy  bulletins  and 

B  "(rial  offer." 


General  Uhoratories-  Madison,  Wis. 

'  2766  PickiMMi  Sc. 


'  r'^HE  motor  truck,  just  coming  into  general 
use  on  the  farm,  is  fast  proving  itself  a 
most  valuable  farm  machine.  Farm  hauling  with 
horses  takes  a  lot  of  time,  keeps  the  driver  from 
doing  much  needed  farm  work,  and  costs  altogether  too  much 
in  money  as  compared  with  the  speedier,  economical  truck. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henry  of  Utica,  Minn.,  purchased  an  Inter¬ 
national  Motor  Truck  to  haul  his  live  stock  and  farm  produce 
to  market  and  to  bring  return  loads  from  town.  He  says, 
“We  use  the  truck  for  nearly  every  kind  of  hauling,  It  saves 
more  time  than  any  other  machine  in  our  farm  service,”  Five 
of  Mr.  Henry’s  neighbors  bought  International  Motor  Trucks 
when  they  learned,  from  his  experience,  what  a  useful  eco¬ 
nomical  farm  machine  he  had. 

An  International  Motor  Truck  can  be  used  both  on  the  farm 
and  on  the  road.  It  is  a  safe  machine  to  buy,  for  over  15,000 
are  now  in  service.  We  have  a  dealer,  a  branch  house  or  a 
service  station  somewhere  near  you.  Write  us  for  prices  and 
complete  information  about  all  seven  models. 

International  Harvester  Company  o{  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  *.•  USA 


International  Motor  Trucks 
on  the  Farm 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


(Continued  from  page  104G) 

the  hammock  on  the  porch  .suits  me  better. 
Mother  brings  out  her  big  bundle  of 
mending — and  the  day  slips  quietly  away. 
I  have  a  little  more  work  to  do,  and  the 
boys  have  finally  figured  out  their  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Twenty  Ounce  apples.  Here 


it  is: 

8  bushels  at  $1.7." . $14.00 

1  bushel  at  2.25 . 2.25 

.25  hn-shels  at  1.87i^ .  65.02 

3  bushels  at  1.25 .  3.75 


$85.02 

Baskets,  labor  and  selling .  12.25 


$7.3..37 

Thus  the  seven  trees  of  Tw'enty  Ounce 
(15  years  old)  brought  ,$85.02  gross,  or 
.$7.3.87  net.  The  boys  have  the  net 
amount,  as  the  trees  belong  to  them. 
Then  they  hand  in  their  bills  for  the 
week’s  work  and  begin  to  feel  something 
like  little  financiers.  All  this  money  will 
go  right  back  to  Uncle  Sam,  for  Liberty 
bonds.  That  is  one  reason  why  our  boys 
are  working  as  never  before.  We  shall  all 
economize  and  work  our  best  and  put 
every  dollar  we  can  spare  in  bonds  and 
Red  Cross  w'ork.  We  all  do  better  when 
we  feel  that  there  is  something  of  this 
sort  to  w’ork  for,  and  so,  when  the  hot 
night  finally  settles  upon  us  and  the  lights 
go  out  at  last,  we  feel  that  this  farm  has 
put  in  a  good  day  for  the  cause.  It  is  not 
our  privilege  to  get  out  on  the  front  line 
in  F’rance,  but  we  will  make  this  back  line 
in  New'  Jersey  as  strong  as  w'e  can. 

►  n.  w.  c. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  29,  1918. 
MILK.. 

New  York  wholesale  price  for  August  in 
the  L50-mile  zone  is  $2.70  per  100  lbs.  for 

3  per  cent  milk,  and  $2.90  for  September, 

4  cents  per  100  lbs.  to  bf  added  for  each 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  increase  in  butterfat. 
The  retail  price  for 'Grade  A  bottled,  de¬ 
livered,  lOe;  Grade  B,  14c;  Grade  B  from 
stores,  ]3e,  and  loose,  10c. 

BIJTTEK. 


The  market  is  firm  and  Ic  higher  on  the 
better  grades  of  dairy  and  creamery. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

@ 

48 

Good  to  Choice  . 

® 

46 

Lower  Grades . 

.  40 

@ 

43 

Dairy,  bent . 

@ 

46)^ 

Common  to  Good . 

® 

4iy 

City  made . 

@ 

sm 

Packing  Stock  . . 

@ 

36 

Process  . 

@ 

42 

CHEESE. 

Interior  markets,  both  New  York  .Stat<‘ 
and  Wisconsin,  are  higher.  Business  in 
the  city  is  light,  with  asking  prices  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  cent  higher. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  26J^«>  27 

Good  to  choice . ' .  25  @  2r> 

Lower  grades .  21  ®  25 

Skims,  best .  20  ®  21 

Fair  to  good .  12  <tt  18 

EGGS. 

Prices  on  fancy  nearb.v  have  got  ,so 
high  that  demand  has  fallen  off  and  buy¬ 
ers  are  trying  to  supply  their  needs  with 
gathered  or  storage  stock.  Average  re¬ 
ceipts  are  showing  Iieat  damage,  so  tliat 
careful  candling  is  necessary. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  66  ®  68 

Medium  to  good . 54  ®  60 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  t>est .  52  ®  5.) 

Common  to  good .  40  .'iO 

Gathered,  best,  white .  60  62 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  50  &  1:2 

Lower  grades .  30  @  36 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 10  00  ®18  75 

Bolls  .  7  00  @12  00 

Cows  .  4  50  @10  26 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 17  00  @2100 

Culls . 10  00  @14  00 

Hogs . 19  00  @20  60 

Sheep.  100  lbs’ .  8  00  @13  00 

Lambs  . 16  50  @19  00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Receipts  quite  large  and  business  light. 
Sales  of  broilers  are  reported  at  34  to 
37e ;  fowds,  30  to  3.3c ;  roosters,  25c ; 
Spring  ducks,  40c;  old  ducks,  28  to  32c; 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  48  @  .50 

Fair  to  Good .  40  ®  45 

Fowls .  32  @  ,36 

Roosters . . .  26  ®  26<^ 

Spring  Ducks .  36  @  37 

Squabs,  dot .  2  00  @  8  00 

BEANS, 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 1125  @12  25 

Pea . . 10.50  @1150 

California,  small  white, . 11  75  @12  00 

Bed  Kidney .  ....1050  @1175 

White  Kidney . 12  75  @14  00 

Lima,  California . 13  00  @13  50 


FRXITS. 

Apples  and  pears  in  large  supply  and  a 
little  lower,  except  on  choicest  grades. 
Readies  dull  and  mauy  in  bad  condition. 
Grapes  poor  in  qiuility  and  going  .slowly. 
Blackberries  and  huckleberries  scarce. 


Apples -Oldenburg,  bbl . 

00 

6 

00 

Gravenstein  . 

50 

® 

5 

50 

Fall  Pippin,  bbl . 

00 

@ 

6 

00 

Common,  bbl . 

9 

00 

3 

50 

Pears.  Anjou,  bbl . 

00 

@ 

5 

00 

C'airgeau,  bbl  ..  .... 

.  4 

ou 

@ 

5 

50 

Clapp,  bbl . 

00 

@ 

9 

00 

Plemisb  Beauty,  bbl.  ... 

9 

,60 

@ 

4 

00 

Bartlett,  bbl . 

00 

® 

7 

50 

Seckel,  bbl,  .  . 

00 

@10 

00 

Kaspberries,  red.  pint . 

10 

@ 

13 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

12 

@ 

19 

Watermelons  lOl' . 

00 

@85 

00 

Muskmelons,  bu . 

00 

@ 

9 

00 

Peaches,  24  qt.  crate  .  1 .50  ®  2  50 

16-qt.  bkt .  40  @  1  on 

Bn.  bkt .  1 ,50  ®  2  on 

Blackberries,  qt .  20  @  25 

Plums.  81b.  bkt .  2-5  @  .50 

Grapes,  41b.  bkt .  12  ®  14 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  are  in  surplu.s  and  mainly 
lower.  Tomatoes  arriving  freely  and  low¬ 
er.  Most  nearby  vegetables  are  feeling  the 
pinch  of  dry  weather  and  selling  in  a  wide 
range. 


Potatoes— L.  I.,  bbl .  4  2.5  @  4  50 

Jersey,  bbl .  4  00  @  4  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  4  00  @  7  00 

Beets,  bt)l .  2  00  @  3  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00  a  ,3  00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1  00  @1 .50 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  @  1  75 

Onions,  bu .  1  00  @  3  00 

Peppers,  bbl . 1  75  ®  2  50 

String  Beans  bn .  100  @3  00 

Squash,  bu, .  25  @  50 

Peas,  bu .  1  OO  @  3  (Ki 

Lima  Beans  bu  .  2  00  @4  00 

Cauliflower,  bu .  i  oo  @  3  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  .50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  nearby,  bu .  30  @  75 

Cucumbers,  nearby,  bu, .  1  00  @  3  00 


GRAIN. 

Following  arc  the  revised  Government 
prices  on  No.  2  red  Avheat  in  the  markets 
named :  New  York,  ,$2.373/(.  ;  (’hicago, 
$2.23;  St.  Louis,  .$2.21;  Kan.sas  Citv. 
.$2,13;  Baltimore,  $2,351^,.  Corn,  No.  3 
yello5V,  New  York.  $LSi2%  ;  (llhicago, 
$1.55  to  $1.03,  Oats,  No.  2  white.  New 
York,  82c;  Ghicjigo,  70c;  Philadelphia, 
81c._  Rye,  New  York,  $1.72;  Chicago, 
.$1,0.5 ;  Milwaukee,  .$1.0." ;  Minneapolis. 
$1,01.  The  new  grain  ruling  makes  rye 
flour  a  wheat  substitute  iu  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  at  least  40  per  cent  rye.  This 
ruling  should  help  the  rye  trade,  which 
has  been  slow.  The  proportion  of  corn  or 
barley  required  in  “Victory  flour”  is  re¬ 
duced  to  20  per  cent. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  'I'iiiiothy,  No.  1.  ton  . .30  oo  @31  Of) 

No.  2 . 26  00  @27  00 

No.  3  . 22  00  @24  00 

Clover  mixed . 18  00  @27  00 

Straw,  Uye . 16  00  @18  00 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

Tho.se  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  hut  reiiresent  produce  of 
good  quality  and  the  buying  opportunities 
of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popula¬ 


tion  : 

Butter — Best  jirints . .53  to  ."1c 

Tub,  choice . -50  to  52c 

Medium  to  good . 45  to  48c 

Cheese  . .”>3  to  . ’tie 

Eggs  -Best  nearby  . (!8  to  70c 

(fathered,  good  to  choice . 45  to  00c 

Potatoes,  lb .  2  to  3c 

Peaches.  *|t . 25  to  3t>; 

Sweet  corn,  doz . 40tor»0<- 

Cabliagc.  bead  . 10  to  15c 

Fowls,  lb . 34  to  38c 

Chickens  . 50  to  55c 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Fancy  prints,  54  to  55c ;  tub  creamery, 
best,  49  to  50c ;  medium  to  good,  45  to 
4Sc ;  packing  stock,  36  to  37c. 

EGGS. 

Fancy,  nearby,  54  to  55c;  gathered, 
liest,  48  to  49c;  common  to  good,  40  to 
45c. 

LI5'E  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  .34  to  .35c ;  chickens,  .32  to  .3(>c ; 
roosters,  24  to  25c ;  ducks,  30  to  33c ; 
pigeons,  pair,  30  to  35c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

I'^owLs,  .3.3  to  36c ;  chickens,  30  to  lOc ; 
Spring  ducks,  37  to  38c ;  roosters,  2‘'C : 
.squabs,  doz.,  $7  to  $8.25. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  hbl.,  $2.50  to  $C» ;  %  hu,  bkt., 
50c  to  $1.50 ;  poaches.  0-bkt.  crate,  $1.50 
to  .$2;  muskmelons.  hu..  $1  to  $1.50; 
grapes,  3-lb.  bkt.,  15  to  20c. 

VEGETABLES. 

I’otatoes,  No.  1 ,  bbl.,  $3. .50  to  $4.75  ; 
No.  2,  $2  to  $3 ;  sweet  potatoes,  new, 
bbl.,  .$3  to  ,$7.50;  green  peas,  bn.,  $1  to 
$2.50 ;  onions,  bu.,  .$1  to  .$1.15. 

HAY'  AND  STRAW. 

llav.  No.  1  Timothy,  $28.50  to  $2!>: 
No.  2,  $27  to  $27.50 ;  No.  3,  $22  to  $2d  ; 
clover  mixed,  $24  to  $27 ;  straw,  rye,  $10 
to  $17  ;  oat  and  wheat,  $12  to  $14. 


Th(‘  Department  of  Commerce  has  i.s- 
sued  Circular  No.  10.  Legal  Weights  Per 
Bushel,  from  which  these  notes  are  taken. 
The  following  products  are  sub.iect  to 
Fedei-iil  law  :  Apples,  50  lbs. ;  barley,  48 ; 
beaus,  00;  castor  beans,  50;  buckwheat, 
48;  cherries,  .50;  shelled  corn,  .56;  flax- 
.seed.  50 ;  barley  malt,  34 ;  peaches,  50 ; 
pears,  50 ;  dried  peas,  00 ;  plums,  50 ;  i)0- 
tatoes,  00 ;  quinces,  50 ;  rye,  50 ; 
wheat.  00. 

The  following  products  have  a  uniform 
standing  in  all  States  where  there  is  a 
law  covering  them  :  Alfalfa  seed.  00  lbs. : 
dried  beans,  (50;  lima  beans,  50;  blue 
grass  .seed,  14 ;  wheat  bran,  20 ;  clover 
seed,  00;  cracketl  corn.  50;  corn  in  the 
ear,  husk,  70;  corn  shelled,  56;  currants. 
40;  flaxseed,  .50;  Timothy  seed,  45; 
hickory  nuts,  50 ;  horseradish,  50 ;  oats. 
32;  orchard  grass,  14;  peas,  6();  po¬ 
tatoes,  00 ;  walnuts,  50 ;  wheat,  00. 

A  large  number  of  prfKlucts  have  legal 
weights  iu  only  a  few  States.  This  cir¬ 
cular  ma.v  be  had  from  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  House. 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  costs  five  cents,  but 
postage  stamps  are  not  accepted. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  Vineland,  N.  J.,  egg-laying  contest 
is  now  in  its  second  year.  The  same  hens 
which  were  reported  last  year  are  being 
tested  for  their  two-year-old  form.  Below 
is  given  the  record  of  the  full  pullet  year, 
the  record  for  the  current  week  ending 
August  21,  and  the  full  record  for  this 
year.  Do  not  confuse  these  records  with 
the  Connecticut  figures,  for  that  is  a  pul¬ 
let  contest. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


1st  yr.  tVeek 

Total 

Garret  W.  Buck.  N.J . 

19.56 

28 

1199 

Tbom.'is  Henry,  Pa . 

1.548 

18 

993 

Otto  C-  Luhrs,  N.  J . 

1474 

16 

1051 

O.  N.  .Myers,  Pa . 

1689 

39 

1271 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.J . 

1443 

37 

1285 

Overlook  Farm,  N.J . 

1199 

15 

1085 

George  0.  Ward,  Me . 

14.59 

22 

11.56 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  1 . 

1867 

0 

784 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  ^lass . 

ROCKS 

1&35 

19 

924 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Pm. .Mass. 

1985 

36 

1027 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

1.573 

26 

911 

Victors.  Reiclienbaeh,  Pa . 

1038 

7 

822 

Overlook  Farm,  N.J . 

1662 

12 

1028 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm  N.  J . . 

1214 

4 

906 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  KOOKS 

Deptford  Poultry'Farm,  N.  J.. 

1447 

22 

1067 

T.  J.  Ensliu,  N.  J . 

1302 

18 

944 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J . 

1854 

19 

1079 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
Thomas  Coates,  N.Y .  1445 

12 

1021 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

1412 

19 

870 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1322 

19 

1008 

Gahlewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 

1.598 

18 

1093 

i.usscroft  Farm,  N.  J . 

1761 

28 

1086 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.J . 

1485 

29 

1044 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  R.  I . 

1410 

17 

953 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.J . 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.J . 

1460 

13 

1036 

1721 

23 

1329 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 
Lake  Farm.  R.  I .  .  1513 

14 

1033 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J  . 

1483 

22 

1061 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.J. 

1253 

22 

919 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 
Clark  and  Howland.  Vt .  1591 

3 

703 

W.  P.  Laing,  N.J . 

897 

14 

808 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  N.J . 

1279 

9 

904 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Bello  Ellen  Stoci;  Farm,  N.  J... 
H.  W.  Colliiigwoixi,  N..J . 

1522 

21 

817 

1425 

17 

1155 

Thomas  W.  Dawson.  Pa . 

1410 

22 

1098 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1479 

18 

925 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Miss  A.  S.  M.-ieliitosh,  N.  J . 

1.522 

13 

1037 

16.35 

14 

11.57 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.J . 

1966 

23 

1088 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa.... 

1082 

14 

776 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
-Yvalon  Farms,  Conn .  1937 

39 

1.505 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

1843 

35 

14.50 

Will  Barron,  England . 

2053 

38 

1304 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J.. 

1425 

19 

1017 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N'.  Y . 

1698 

26 

1341 

Cloverlawn  T’ami,  N.  J . 

1734 

41 

1392 

W.  J.  Cocking.  N.J . 

1674 

31 

1279 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

1730 

37 

1263 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

1649 

20 

1288 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

1728 

30 

1365 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.J . 

1714 

4 

1042 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.J . 

1595 

16 

1163 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.J . 

1772 

27 

1304 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.J . 

1773 

19 

1208 

Wells  S.  Hastings.  Conn . 

1742 

28 

1 135 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.  J . 

1277 

21 

997 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J . 

1622 

28 

1228 

Richard  Heine.  N.  J . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio.... 

1527 

19 

10.56 

1616 

19 

1013 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn.... 
Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

1774 

30 

1107 

1436 

32 

1213 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm.,  JIass. 

2114 

34 

1288 

Pinebeach  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

1412 

30 

1220 

James  h’.  Harrington,  N.J . 

1719 

34 

1368 

John  R.  Lauder,  N.  J . . 

1851 

37 

1530 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn... 

1867 

24 

1091 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.J . 

1755 

31 

1349 

Mercer  Poultry  Parm,  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

1612 

29 

1315 

1673 

38 

1171 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J . 

1843 

38 

1334 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

1851 

34 

1240 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

16.35 

41 

1248 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1117 

28 

1390 

Oakland  Farm.  N.  J . 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

16.55 

18 

1111 

1.526 

20 

1220 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

2173 

37 

1.511 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.J . 

1815 

24 

1285 

1614 

23 

1268 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

1620 

32 

1150 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm.  N.J . 

1666 

29 

1299 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa. . . . 

1884 

16 

1278 

Herman  P.  Sonder,  N.J . 

1802 

40 

1330 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

1716 

21 

1207 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1353 

25 

1090 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

1312 

18 

1116 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm.N.  J . 

1702 

22 

13.5ti 

Training  .School,  N.J . 

1.535 

29 

1051 

J.  Percy  Van  Z:indt.  N.  J . 

2212 

28 

1263 

Shurts  and  Voegtlen.  N.J . 

2U5 

29 

1068 

Gustav  Walters,  N.J . 

1883 

31 

1144 

White  House  Poultry  Fm.,  N.  J. 

1489 

29 

12,57 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

1959 

39 

1439 

Willanua  Parm,  N.J . 

1915 

41 

Woodland  Farms,  N.J . 

1896 

23 

1345 

S.  C,  BUFF  LEGHORNS 
H,  G.  Richardson,  N.  J .  1448 

18 

978 

Romy  Singer,  N.J . 

1137 

22 

1000 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J . 

1407 

23 

1154 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 
A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J .  1746 

11 

1209 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

1758 

25 

1107 

Sunny  Aerss,  N.J . 

1754 

27 

1140 

Totals . 

161875  2389 

114209 

Suggestions  in  Henhonse  Construction 


I  saw  a  description  of  a  brooding  coop 
in  a  recent  number  which  advised  putting 
tlie  bottom  slats  tw'O  inches  apart.  I| 
would  advise  changing  that  to  one  inch; 
ai)art,  so  that  the  occasional  eggs  thatj 
were  laid  would  not  fall  through  and 
break.  I  note  also  in  advice  in  building  | 
laying-houses  to  have  the  sash  hinged  atj 
the  bottom.  Let  me  suggest  driving  two‘ 
nails  slanting  into  the  sill  in  place  of 
hinges.  The  .sashes  are  perfectly  held  in 
l)lace  and  can  be  easily  lifted  out  to  washj 
or  put  in  a  new  light  of  glass  if  one  is 
broken.  D.  E.  B. 

Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

“Motiiek,”  said  little  Evelyn,  “may  I 
go  out  and  play  with  the  other  chidreu 
nowV”  “You  may  play  with  the  little 
girls,  sweetheart,  but  not  with  the  boys ; 
the  little  boys  are  too  rough.”  “But. 
mother,”  rejoined  the  little  miss,  “if  I 
find  a  nice  smooth  little  boy,  can  I  play 
with  bimV” — New  York  Times. 
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SUCRENE 

HOG  MEAL 
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HOG  MEAL 

Ma/ces  More  Pork per  Pounds 


'You  Can  Fairly  See’Em  Grow 


Sucrene  Hog  Meal  speeds  up  pork  production  far  beyond  any  ordinary  hog  feed; 
eliminates  all  uncertainty  about  feeding  hogs  for  healthy,  vigorous,  rapid  growth  and 
quick,  high-grade  finish;  produces  more  and  better  pork  per  pound  of  feed,  because: 


1 —  It  is  a  complete,  correctly  balanced  pork¬ 
making  ration,  composed  entirely  of  standard 
quality  feeding  materials. 

2 —  It  is  so  appetizing  that  hogs  relish  it  keenly— 
eat  more  in  excess  of  their  daily  maintenance 
needs,  which  means  gaining  weight  rapidly. 


benefit  of  all  they  eat— no  25%  waste  as  in 
feeding  corn. 

4 — It  contains  health  promoting  materials — Blood 
Flour  and  Molasses — which,  besides  having 
highest  feeding  value,  possess  strong  correct¬ 
ive  qualities  for  stomach  and  bowels,  reduc¬ 
ing  to  a  minimum  the  chances  of  set-backs 
and  loss  by  disease. 


3 — It  is  so  easily  digested  that  hogs  get  the  full 

No  Corn  or  Tankage  Needed 
When  Feeding  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

You  can  not  raise  or  buy  higher  grade  feeding  materials  than  are  contained  in  Sucrene  Hog 
Meal:  Corn  Germ  Meal,  Corn  Feed  Meal,  Alfalfa  Meal,  Corn  Distillers*  Dried  Grains  and  Solubles, 
Peanut  Meal,  Palm  Kernel  Meal.  Old  Process  Linseed  Meal,  Blood  Flour.  Pure  Cane  Molasses  and  small 
percentages  of  Calcium  Carbonate  and  salt. 

We  guarantee  every  sack  of  Sucrene  Hog  Meal  to  analyze 
18^0  protein,  4^o  fat,  46<fo  carbohydrates  and  14%  fiber. 

Sucrene  fed  hogs  are  not  just  “lard  hogs.**  They  have  firm,  solid  flesh,  lean  and 
fat,  with  large,  strong  frames — bring  highest  market  prices.  Save  all  your  corn  this 
year.  Sucrene  Hog  Meal  brings  you  bigger,  surer  and  quicker  hog  profits.  Feed  it 
dry  or  slopped — hogs  enjoy  it  either  way.  Give  your  dealer  a  trial  order.  If  he 
does  not  handle  Sucrene  write  us  his  name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  for  hooks  and  folders  on  care  and  feeding  oflioe  stock. 

American  Milling  Co.,  Dept,  s,  Peoria,  iiiiinois 

Sucrene  Feeds  for  All  Farm  Animals — 18  Years  the  Standard 


Miller  Bros.,  Car¬ 
los.  Ind.,  famous 
raisers  of  Poland 
Chinas,  wrlte:“W  e 
consider  Sucrene 
Hog  Meal  the  best 
we  ever  fed  for 
raising  fine 
healthy  hogs.** 


CetThis  Free  Book 


hogs.  Reliable  information,  indispens¬ 
able  to  successful  hog  raising.  T ells  about 
diseases  of  hogs — prevention  and  cure. 

Please  send  me  illustrated  literature 
on  f  eeds  checked  below:  (g) 

□  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 
G  Sucrene  Calf  Mea  1 

□  Sucrene  Hog  Mea  1 

□  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 

□  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  steers 

□  Amco  Dairy  Feed  (25%  Piotein) 


Mu  Dealer’s  Name . . 

P.  O. . . 

M))Namt . . . . 


....State.. 


P.O. 


...Stale.. 


rSILOSi 

AT  HALF  PRICE 

Warehouse  needed  for 
pressing  work.  Am  forced 
to  close  out  my  entire  hold¬ 
ings  of  sixty-five  silos  of  a 
well-known  make  which  I 
will  sell  at  pre-war  prices. 
Silos  all  new  and  first- 
class.  Advise  size  desired. 


Me  L.  SMITH 

MANUFACTURER’S  AGENT 

286  Chestnut  Street,  Meadville,  Pa, 


•  • 

POULTRY 

_ 1 

April  Hatched  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pallets 

From  Trap  Nested  Barron  Stock  $2  ea.  Choice  Legliorn 
yearlings,  weighing  from  3  to  4  pounds,  now  laying  and 
have  not  yet  moulted.  Positively  guaranteed  to  be  flrst- 
class  breeders.  $2  ea.  Our  birds  are  hatched  right,  l  aised 
riglit,  and  sold  at  before-the-war  prices.  A  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  profitable  birds  from  a  reliable  breeding 
farm  that  can  give  you  the  kind  of  dependable  utility 
stock  you  are  looking  for.  Send  in  your  order  to-day. 

Queensbury  Farms,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

H-egg  stock.  4  yearling  hens  and  1  cockerel,  $15;  cock¬ 
erels,  $5.  No  pullets.  E.  ChArUE  JO.NES,  Crarjville,  N.  Y. 


Free  Range  Utility  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

pullets,  hens,  cockerels,  bred  right  l)y  specialists  on 
the  largest  poultry  farm  in  the  State. 

SUNNY  CREST  POULTRY  FARM.  East  Aurora,  Erie  Co..  N.  V. 


Cockerels  From  Trap-Nested  Hens 

same  breeding  !is  Pen  79,  Storrs  contest. 

\V.  E.  ATKIX.SON,  -  Vvallingford,  Conn. 


iiMAe  ONLY.  15th  year.  Hens  from 
llliao  our  breeding  pens,  S3:  also, 
terels,  $2,50.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  Ngrftlk,  Cna. 


CHICKS 


SILVER  WHITE  and  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTES,  BARRED  ROCKS 


22c.  each;  #20  per  100.  Pekin  and  Rouen  Ducks. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  34.  Phoenixville.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE-360  UNUSUALLY  FINE 

S.  G.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  PULLETS 

14  to 20  weeks  old.  Fairview  Farms  Co.,  Orchard  Park.  N.Y, 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

We  have  For  .Sale  200  selected  April  pullets  and  100 
carefully  culled  yearling  hens.  For  information  and 
prices  address,  GLENWOOO  FARMS,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


BABY  GHIX  QUALITY  STOCK,  Sept.  Delivery. 

Itarred  Rock  and  R.  I.  Red  $13,50  per  hundred. 
K.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.,FKENCHTOWN,  N.J. 

White  Leghorn  Breedersiy,^,fpV,^^*S^^fc3»g^:S; 

PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the_2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying  _  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
month  record  of  134  eggs  in  Jan. 
Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA.  PA. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking:  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  .Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardiey,  Pa 


sooPuiiets 

Sired  by  Barron  cockerels  from  260  to  272-egg  hens; 
■  SSli.each,  No  reduction  on  large  orders. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  -  Toms  River  N.  J. 


CLOSING  OUT  SALE  OF 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks 

and  AA^hlte  I^ocks  We  are  stocking  our 
farm  witlf  Barron  Leghorns  and  arc  offering  all  our 
lieavy  .birds  for  sale.  Have  about  100  yearling  breed¬ 
ing  hens  at  .$3.00  each,  75  pullets  at  $2.00  to  .$3.00 
eaeli.  3  cocks  at  $5.00  each  and  lot  of  cockerels  at 
$3.00  to  $.j.00  each.  .  We  also  have  several  hundred 
imre  Barron  Leghorn  cockerels  at  .$3.00  to  $4.00  eaeli. 
Kvervthing  sliipped  subject  to  customer’s  api)rova!. 
RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa 


Rfins  R  W  I  Pffhnrn  IfK'KLI.NU  hEns.  Good  breeding 
DUUO.U.  n.LegnOrn  stock,  selected  late  moulters. 
Prices  on  application.  A.  B.  Hull,  Wallliigt'ord,  Conn. 


Help  Win  the  War— RAISE  HARES— Make  money — we  can 
furnish  stock.  Garland  Zoological  Co.,  Oldtown,  Me. 


Red  and  Gray  FOXES  Wanted— Other  animals 
bought  and  sold.  Garland  Zoological  Co.,  Oldtown,  Me. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Oic  RURAL  NEW:Y0RKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  ordered  u  Jersey  bull  fron»  Oak- 
wood  Farm,  Wm  R.  Wood,  owner,  New¬ 
bury,  N.  Y.,  paying  .$400  for  what  was 
described  to  u.s  as  a  solid-color  bull. 
A\'lien  he  came  we  discovered  to  oiu-  sor¬ 
row  that  there  was  much  white  on  him. 
Having  a  herd  entirely  solid  color,  we  did 
not  consider  any  hull  offered  us  except 
tlio.so  of  solid  <-olor,  and  we  could  have 
Iiurchased  broken  c(dor,  choice  ones,  for 
nincli  lcs.s  money.  We  asked  Mr.  Wood  if 
lie  would  allow  us  to  ship  this  fellow 
hack  and  return  our  money.  This  he  re¬ 
fused  to  do.  We  have  the  documentary 
<‘videiice.  and  if  you  think  Mr.  Wood 
should  refund  pari  of  the  purchase  price; 
to  us  we  will  .send  on  the  evidence.  Mr. 
Wood  is  jirojirietor  of  Hotel  Gotham, 
your  city.  C.  1.  ii. 

Xew  York. 

.\  list  of  hulls  was  sent  to  this  prospec- 
iTve  customer,  giving  description,  age, 
breeding,  etc.  The  hull  in  rpiestion  was 
described  as  “solid  color,”  whicli  means  a 
great  deal  to  .Jersey  breeders.  The  reg¬ 
istry  certificate  is.sued  by  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  describes  the  animal: 
“►Solid  color,  except  spot  on  each  stifle : 
white  tongue;  black  switch.”  W'm.  U. 
Wood,  proju-ietor  of  Oakwood  Farm, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  is  reputed  to  be  a 
wealthy  man,  and  one  of  the  proiuietors 
of  Hotel  Gotham,  New  York  city.  It 
doesn't  seem  logical  that  a  man  of  Mr. 
Wood's  means  would  deliberately  mis- 
reiiresent  a  .$400  young  bull  in  order  to 
make  a  sale.  Gn  the  other  hand,  if  not 
misrepresented  intentionally,  it  would  be 
expected  that  he  would  be  (piick  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  error  and  make  an  eipiit- 
able  adjustment.  In  the  correspondence 
over  the  comidaint  Mr.  Wood  tries  to  e.x- 
plain  the  misrepresentation  away  by 
praising  the  bull's  breeding,  and  as  an 
individnal  while  admitting  that  th(‘  bull 
had  “some  white  hairs  about  his  armpits.” 
The  “white  hairs”  do  not  correspond  with 
the  official  description  on  the  records  of 
the  American  .Jersey  Cattle  Club.  In¬ 
stead  of  making  some  reasonable  stigges- 
tion  for  adjustment,  iMr.  Wood  says  he 
is  willing  to  spend  the  $400  for  legal  fees 
to  fight  any  action  of  the  fanner  to  secure 
redress.  Mr.  Wood  claims  to  have  been 
in  the  .Jersey  breeding  for  sport,  and  has 
now  discontinued  this  pastime  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  herd.  This  transaction  to 
our  minds  doesn't  show  IMr.  Wood  to  be 
a  very*  good  .sjiort  at  that.  If  the  pur¬ 
chaser  were  a  man  with  financial  means 
equal  to  that  of  Mr.  AVood  his  suggestion 
to  fight  the  case  out  in  court  might  show 
“sporting  blood”  of  the  right  sort ;  but  an 
ordinary  farmer  brei'ding  .Jerseys  on  a 
commercial  basis  can  ill  afford  lawsuits 
with  a  man  of  Mr.  Wood’s  means.  The 
contest  would  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
big  boy  bullying  a  little  fidlow. 

J  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  July 
27th.  enclosing  Adams  F.xpress  f’o.’s 
(du'ck  for  my  claim  against  them  in  De¬ 
cember,  191(5.  You  have  my  sincere  and 
lasting  gratitude  for  your  efforts  in  my 
behalf  and  my  deepest  admiration  for  the 
success  which  has  crowned  them.  You 
must  possess  some  my.s(ic  powers  beyond 
those  of  diplomacy,  ajipeals  to  justice, 
jiatience  and  deep,  dark  threats,  all  of 
which  I  employed  to  no  purtiose.  This  is 
no  ordinary  service  that  you  undertake 
to  render  to  your  subscribers,  and  it  de- 
.serves  (he  widest  publicity  and  the  deepest 
appi'cciation.  r.  u.  m. 

Massachusetts. 

We  do  not  feel  j>rou(I  of  the  record,  but 
we  know  less  persistent  attacks  would 
not  have  succeeded.  Persistency  is  the 
only  ammunition  that  shatters  the  tiring- 
oul  process.  AVhat  we  need  now  is  an 
artillery  tank  to  go  over  the  top  and 
S(|ueeze  out  the  payment  for  the  other 
(dd  claims.  . 

I  purchased  .“0  ju-ofit-sharing  shares  for 
mv  wife  in  the  mail-order  house  of  AVill- 
iams.  Belmont  &  f'o..  luc..  19-2.”  Fiatbush 
•Avenue,  Brooklyn.  I  am  inclosing  one  of 
the  contracts,  also  a  .‘10-share  certificate 
which  we  discontinued.  T  received  one 
chock  for  .$l.r»0  for  the  first  six  mouths 
after  writing  them,  but  have  received 
nothing  since,  ovei’  a  year.  I  wrote  them 
some  time  ago  and  am  inclosing  their  re¬ 
ply.  I  wrote  them  again,  but  they  do  not 
answer.  Will  you  see  if  you  can  get  any 
satisfaction  from  them?  We  purchased 
$46  in  merchandise  from  them  and  have 
one  .30-share  certificate.  A.  F.  v. 

Massachusetts. 

This  is  one  of  the  stock-selling-profit- 
sharing  schemes  which  we  have  re¬ 
peatedly  advised  our  people  to  avoid.  The 
plan  is  alluring,  and  perhaps  if  such  an 
organization  were  founded  by  the  buyers. 


September  7,  191S 


I>o  you  know  anything  about  the  cor- 
resjiondence  course  of  the  “Life  Extension 
Institute  on  Health  and  (’iilturc  of  the 
Body  and  Mind”?  This  coursi*  is  for 
sale  by  Rcricir  of  Revunr.s.  and  advertised 
in  Tdtcrarif  iJiiirst,  and  others  iirobably. 
It  is  a  course  covering  diet,  hygiene,  eu¬ 
genics,  physical  culture,  etc.,  which  is 
ofli'ved  for  $I(;.2()  cash.  Probably  worth 
much  more  than  that  amount  if  tin'  in¬ 
formation  of  which  it  is  comiio.sed  is 
authoritative.  However.  Alois  P.  Swo- 
beda  got  .$5  of  my  money  for  a  <'ourse  in 
physical  cultun*  because  1  wasn’t  lawyer 
enough  to  see  through  his  money-b:udc 
guarantee.  Have  you  ever  investigati-d 
this  course?  Ji.  ii.  ir. 

Ohio. 

AVe  do  net  know  wlndher  the  corre- 


THK  BARRE'l'I’  COMPANV,  I.imiVkii;  •  Montreal  Toronto 

Winnipeg  Vancouver  St.  John,  N.  15.  Halitax,  K.  S.  Sydney,  N.  S. 


For  Every  Kind  of 
Steep-Roofed  Building — 

1  he  name  “Barrett”  is  known  wherever  roofing  and  roofing-materials 
are  used. 

Our  most  famous  product  in  this  line  is  Barrett  Specification  Roofs. 
They  cover  most  of  the  large  permanent  flat-roofed  structures  of  America. 
Equally  satisfactory  in  its  field  is  our  Everlastic  System  of  Roofings, 
for  steep-roofed  buildings  of  every  kind,  including  residences,  garages, 
factories,  and  farm-buildings  of  every  kind. 

The  Everlastic  System  includes  roll-roofings  in  the  popular  “rubber” 
type,  or  with  a  beautiful  crushed-slate  surface  in  cither  red  or  green. 
Also  individual  and  strip-shingles,  slate-covered,  in  colors. 

The  Everlastic  Roofings  are  all  low  in  price  and  economical  to  lay. 
Below  follows  a  brief  description  of  each.  Don’t  fail  to  read  it — and 
more  important,  don’t  fail  to  see  this  famous  line  at  3'our  dealer’s. 


operated  by  them  and  for  their  benefit,  it  I 
might  work  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  | 
This  company  and  others  conducted  on  | 
the  same  plan  are  operated  by  tlie  men  ! 
who  organized  it  and  for  their  benefit,  i 
J'here  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  these  so-called  cooperative  com¬ 
panies  and  a  re.al  cmiperative  coiicein  in 
which  ail  the  membeis  iiave  a  voice  in  the 
management  and  .share  the  benefits. 

T  iiave  j'ust  got  hold  of  a  large  circular 
advertising  a  land  jiroject  at  Atascadero, 
Cal.,  wliore  they  are  going  to  do  wonders, 
and  it  is  signed  by  E.  (I.  Lewis.  I  am 
v.ondering  if  this  is  tlie  .same  I.ewis  that 
we  used  to  hear  so  much  about.  Can  you 
inform  me?  E.  s.  n. 

Blaine. 

Acs.  tlie  E.  G.  Lewis  of  Atascadero, 
Cal.,  is  the  same  I.ewis  wlio  operated  sim¬ 
ilar  scliemes  from  St.  Louis  and  Uni¬ 
versity  City,  AIo.,  some  years  ago. 

Some  time  ago  C.  T,.  Morris,  .0.3$  AA’ar-  ! 
ren  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  offered  me  fie 
alxive  liiglie.st  .New  A'ork  City  quotations 
for  liennery  wliite  eggs,  and  asked  me  to 
make  liim  a  trial  shiiiment  of  one  <‘ase. 
On  July  1(5  I  shipped  him  one  case,  no¬ 
tifying  him  of  siiipment  by  mail.  I  re¬ 
ceived  110  i-efiirus  and  wroti'  liim  again 
and  am  getting  no  rejdy.  Will  you  .see  if 
you  can  collect  same*?  New  York  ipio- 
fations  tliat  time  were  5Ic.  u.  l. 

Peiiiisylvauia. 

AA'e  iiave  aiiotlier  complaint  from  a 
shipfier  wlio  scut  four  cases  of  eggs  to 
C.  L.  Morris.  Letters  addres.sed  to  Air. 
Alorris  are  returii<*d  witli  tiie  information 
that  lie  has  moved  and  left  no  address.  It 
is  the  usual  .story — offer  high  i»ricc  for 
sliipments,  get  a  few  and  tlien  move. 
Aiiofher  instance  of  tlie  advisability  of 
getting  refereiici's  before  making  .sliip- 
ments.  This  is  more  neces.sary  wliere 
offer  is  made  to  pay  above  market  price. 

Does  your  dear  friend  D.  J>.  Cornell 
kee  n  you  on  Ids  mailing  list  and  .siuid  you 
all  ids  advertising  matter?  For  fear 
yours,  may  have  miscarried  in  tlie  mail, 

I  iiicinse  (be  circulars  I  just  received. 
A'oii  will  b(‘  iileasi'd  to  leani  tliat  you  can 
now  buy  from  him  various  jiateiit  nos¬ 
trums.  Also  iilea.se  note  the  statement 
that  tlie  D.  I>.  Cornell  Co.  is  tlie  “only 
real  estate  firm  in  the  world  whose  re¬ 
ligion  is  honesty.”  O.  religion!  wliat 
(  rimes  have  been  committed  in  tby  name  I 

New  Y'ork.  c.  w.  ii. 

AVo  are  indebted  to  E.  AA'.  AI.  for  tlie 
information  that  D.  B.  (’oriiell  has  joined 
the  ranks  of  jiatent  medicine  venders.  A 
man  who  has  jiroved  sucli  an  adi'jit  in 
separating  faiuners  from  their  money  in 
ids  real  estate  agenc.v  sidiemes,  should 
find  the  jiatent  nu'diciiie  inisiiiess  entirely 
congenial.  The  farmers  wlio  Iiavi'  been 
irimmed,  for  .$29  or  more,  by  (’oriiell 
througli  listing  their  iimperty  witli  his 
veal  estate  agency  will  liardly  appreciate 
the  liumor  of  his  claim  tliat  Ids  "religion 
is  honesty.” 


Everlastic  “Rubber”  Roofing 

Tids  is  our  most  popular  line  and  thou¬ 
sands  upon  tluuisands  of  buildings  all 
over  the  coiiiitr)'  are  piotected  from 
wind  and  weather  by  Everlastic  “Rub¬ 
ber”  Roofing.  It  is  tough,  pliable, 
elastic,  durable,  and  very  low  in  price. 
It  is  also  easy  to  lay,  no  skilled  labor 
being  required. 

Everlastic 

Slate-Surfaced  Roofing 

T'his  is  the  most  beautiful  and  durable 
roll-roofing  made.  It  is  manufactured 
of  the  same  materials  as  E\erlastic 
“Rubber”  Roofing  but  has  a  beautiful 
surface  of  real  crushed  slate,  either  red 
or  green.  Fi  rc  -  r  e  s  i  s  t  i  n  g  and  very 
durable. 


Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 

This  is  the  newest  thing  in  roofing, 
being /ow 7-  shingles  in  one.  When  laid 
tliey  look  exactly  like  individual  shingles 
and  make  a  roof  worthy  of  your  very- 
best  buildings.  Being  four  shingles  in 
one,  they  save  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
laying  and  require  few-er  nails.  Red  or 
green  surface  of  real  crushed  slate. 

Everlastic  Tylike  Shingles 

Tliese  are  made  of  the  same  material 
as  the  Multi-Shingles  (red  or  green) 
mentioned  above  but  come  in  indi¬ 
vidual  shingles.  The  finisiied  roof  is 
far  more  beautiful  tlian  one  of  ordinary 
shingles,  and  costs  less  per  year  of 
service. 


BOOKLET  FREE 


Write  for  booklet  describing:  these  roofings  and  also 
other  Barrett  Specialties  tliat  you  certainly  need. 


The 


New  Vork 

Company®',, 
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spoiideucc  Cdiir.so  has  siiffifient  merit  to 
warrant  the  investment  or  nut.  No  doubt 
all  the.se  so-called  courses  contain  some 
good  information,  and  if  instructions  :ire 
followed  accomplish  some  beneficial  re- 
.sults.  Even  Swoboda's  sinqile  system  of 
exercises  will  prove  beneficial  to  many 
I'.eople  who  do  not  otherwise  take  any 
exerci.se;  but  our  criticism  of  Swoboda  is 
the  ridiculously  extravagant  claims  he 
makes  for  a  simple  system  of  exercises  | 
that  have  betm  jiracticed  long  before  Swo- 
loda  was  born.  Y'et  be  claims  to  have 
discovered  them.  E.xtravagaiit  claims  are 
relii'd  upon  to  .sell  all  these  corrcsiiondence  ^ 
Courses.  ’I'lie  attitude  of  disapproval  of  1 
them  by  The  1L  N.-Y'.  011  geucral  jn-iii- 
f'ples  is  well  known. 

A  iiEACrc  woman  halted  in  front  of  a 
produce  ston*  in  a  Georgia  town  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  iiroiirietor,  who  was  also  of  [ 
color:  "Is  dese  aigs  fresh?”  “1  ain’t  i 
sayin’  dey  ain’t,”  he  answered  baek.  “I 
ain’t  axin  you  is  dey  ain’t,”  she  snai»ped.  , 
“I’se  axin’  you  is  dey  is.  Is  dey?” — 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Free  Catalog 


in  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running  ft  •• 
gear.  Send  for  /tfeiL 
it  today.  ^ 

Electric  Wheel  Co.^^ 

48  Elm  Sl.,Quincy,lll.  ’ 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  (arming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


for  Culverts 


R  ust-rcsistan  t. 

Durable,  with 
Copher  Steel  base- 

y4/)(9//o-A^O'6'^(?;;^CopperSteelGalvanize(i 
makes  safe,  substantial  roadway  culverts. 

Apollo  is  tho  highest  Quality  galvanized  product  manufac¬ 
tured  for  Culverts,  Flumes.Tanks,  Hoofing.  Spouting,  Garages, 
and  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  The  added  Keystone  indi¬ 
cates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used, 
in  actual  service.  Sold  by  weight  ny  leac 
Tin  P'ates.  Send  for  “Better  Buildings' 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Time  and  weather  have  proved  that  Apollo-Kevstoke  Sheets  last  longest 

_ :  dealers.  KKyw’ioNK  Copper  Steel  is  also  unequaled  for  Roofing 

and  "Apollo”  booklets.  They  are  valuable  to  all  sheet  metal  users. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y,  and  you 7/  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


OUR  SPECIALTY 

A  big  discount  for  silo  orders  this 
month  to  reduce  our  stock  this  Fall. 
Write  for  special  prices  at  once. 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

NORTH  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 


BARNS  and  SILOS 


Farnipr  Intuits.  teas,  coffees,  pure 
rdl  food  products.  0<>o<1  profits. 

Any  o'laiitity.  l  po\ini1  up.  Sond  for  wholesale  price  list. 
I.MI’OKTF.KS  MIM.S  (  0.,  Dtpf.  14, 173  Greenwich  Si.,  New  York  City 


W'.W'I  KIY  L’.tRMKIt — Working  foroiiian  on  larRo 
comniercinl  farm;  must  he  thoroiiKl'l.V  familiar 
with  growing  of  crops,  liandling  a  small  dairy, 
and  especially  witli  handling  men  and  machinery. 
This  farm  is  well  equipped  with  mmlerii  ma- 
cl'.inery  and  has  large  open  fields  for  easy  ojiera- 
tioif  a  splendid  opportunity  for  a  man  who  ia 
not  afraid  of  work;  salary  will  bo  made  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  right  man.  ADVKHTISEH  4349,  care 
Uural  New-Yorker. 


W.tNTKT) — Working  foreman  on  farm  on  Long 
Island'.  Reply,  giving  full  particulars  as  to 
nationality,  wages  expected,  qualifications  and 
references,  and  if  wife  will  hoard  two  men  if 
required.  Address  A,  POST  OFFICE  BOX  No. 
200,  Madison  Square  Post  Ofliee,  New  York. 


W.VNTET) — .\hont  Nov.  1st.  middle-aged  conplo 
or  widow  to  live  at  my  Shore  A'iew  place  and 
board  me;  will  give  liberal  terms  to  riglit  party 
and  pay  moving  cliarges.  BOX  301,  Wakefield, 

R.  1. 


W.VNTED — A  single  man,  over  4.5  years  old, 
wlio  can  drive  an  antomohile  and  is  a  practical, 
all  round  farmer;  wages  .|40  .a  month  and  board. 
II.  A.  BENNETT,  South  Paramns  Road,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  .T. 


AVANTED  MILKER  ANB  HERDSMAN— single 
man  as  first-class  milker  and  carelaker  of 
small  grade  lierd  near  New  York;  ?."0  month 
and  hoard:  state  age,  nationality  and  expe¬ 
rience.  ADVERTISER  4358,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  soU  or  exchanee.  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rati-  will  be  5  Cents  a  worci,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  atldress  must  bo  countofl  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  di.Hplay  type  u.sed.  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
anfl  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscriber.s  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  an<l  (tenoral  manufacturers’  announcement.s 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  E(t(ts  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  tro  tinder  proper  headinirs  on  other  paites. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Triday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


IIRUDSMAN  WANTI:T>  on  a  ]\rassa<!nisotta 
farm,  qniiliflod  to  look  after  a  largo  herd  of 
milking  cows  and  to  raise  calves;  it  is  a  man's 
jol)  If  properl.v  (tone;  no  liipior  and  prefernl)l,v 
no  toliacco;  small  cottage  furnished  for  married 
man,  or  hoard  for  single  man:  salary  seventy-five 
dollars  per  montli  iq),  deiiending  on  value  of 
service.  Address  witli  particulars  as  to  expe¬ 
rience,  etc.,  ADVERTISER  4344,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — f'onntry  woman,  middle-age,  for 
general  housework  in  a  country  home,  with 
modern  improvements:  no  laundry  work;  3  in 
family;  answer;  refiu'ence.  ADV ERTISER  4323, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


W.VNTED — Married  man,  farm  work  and  assist 
with  registered  herd  beef  cattle;  $<>5;  house, 
etc:  permanent;  AVesteliester,  ADVEIITISER 
4331,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FAMILY  nr  WORKERS  WANTED  to  take  charge 
of  higlily  inqiroved  small  farm  in  Virginia; 
good  chance  for  llie  right  people  to  make  a 
in-ofitahle  and  permanent  arrangement.  Aildress 
P.  O.  BOX  127,  Winchester,  Va. 


AV.VNTED — .\t  once,  herdsman  for  small  herd  of 
(inernseys:  state  full  particulars  and  salary 
desired.  FR.tNK  ROOS.V,  Snpt.  High  Point 
Springs  Farm,  Olivebridge,  N.  Y. 


W.VNTF.D — Man  for  general  farm  work;  dry- 
hand  milker  and  teamster;  state  age.  na¬ 
tionality,  experience,  wages  in  first  letter.  P.  B. 
AVIIITEHE.LD,  Qnakertown,  Penna. 


F.VRMER,  married,  no  inenmhrnnees,  take  eliarge 
of  100-acre  place,  house  witli  modem  improve¬ 
ments,  vegetables,  milk,  fuel;  .I.IO  a  montli  to 
start.  H.  H.  JACKSON,  Millington.  N.  .1. 


TEAMSTER — All-around  single  man  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  country  place  in  New  .Tersey.  AIlVER- 
TLSER  4301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  good  single  men  for  large  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  farm;  must  be  good  milkers;  good 
wages,  board  and  room.  Apply  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4340,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  couple,  man  of  all  work, 
wife  as  cook,  housekeeper  or  washerwoman; 
house  provided  on  premises;  man  above  draft  age. 
RED  RLI'FF  FAR.MS,  Rox  109,  Clio,  S.  C. 


Situations  Wanted 


POPLTRYMAN.  managed  one  plant  sneeessfnlly 
12  years,  (feslres  iiosition  as  working  manager 
on  large  plant  or  estate;  expert  incubator  and 
brooder  man;  living  salary  and  iirofit-sharing 
basis;  ,\meri»»iin,  married.  ADVERTISER  4329, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  W.ANTED — Superintendent  or  man¬ 
ager  of  estate;  22  yi-ars’  farm  experience  in 
general  farming.  Address  ROCKEFELLER, 
1031  West  Cliapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


M.\RRIED  FARMER,  age  32,  wants  position  on 
gentleman’s  estate;  lifetime  experience  in  nll- 
ronnd  farming:  good  refernce;  nationality  Scotch; 
teetotaler;  Westchester  County  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4348,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKINO  FARM  MANAGER  open  for  position, 
tlioronglily  experienoed  in  farming,  entile,  bog 
and  sheep  raising:  can  liamrie  men  and  show 
results;  wife  willing  to  board  help;  American, 
married,  one  small  oliild;  strictly  sober;  A  No.  1 
references.  ADVERTISER  4347,  care  Rural 
New-V'orker. 


POT’LTRYMAN,  at  present  employed,  desires  to 
make  a  change:  ten  years’  )iractical  expe¬ 
rience  in  all  branches:  temperate;  liest  refer¬ 
ences:  capable  taking  full  idiarge;  private  estate 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  43."0,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


I'WRMER — Gardener,  28,  good  borseman,  wants 
steady  position  on  up-to-date  farm  or  estate; 
no  dairy;  good  refereiK'es.  Write  ADVERTISER 
4352,  care  Itural  New-Yorker. 


SITl’ATION  WANTED  as  manager  of  sheep  farm 
or  sliepherd  by  single  man,  45,  life  exiierience 
in  farming  and  raising  .slieep.  ADVERTISER 
4350,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSM.tN  for  herd  of  registered  .Terseys — 80 
hi'ail;  must  he  experienced;  marrieil  man  pre¬ 
ferred’.  wlnise  wife  I'onld  assist  in  tlie  lionsc; 
give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  I’lNECLIFF 
l  ARM,  Bomosecn,  Vt. 


FARM  M.\NA(!ER,  ago  38,  Germ.,  married, 
trustworthy,  solx*!',  practical  experience  in 
stoi’k,  swine,  farm  and  carpenter  work,  also 
machinery,  seek  position  Octolier  1.  ADVER- 
'I'lSEll  43.54,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


5  gals. 

without 
use  of 


Get  this 


extra  mil 


at  less  feed  cost 

Cane  Mola  will  incrojise  the  niilk  yield  of  the  tiveva^fo  herd  about  15%. 
It  is  Not  a  mixed  feed,  not  beet  molasses,  hut  10d%  Pure  Sustir  ('aiie 
]\fola.s.se.s — piiivides  tat  and  eiier.t'y  at  an  eeonomieal  feed  cost.  More  than 
half  its  Aveight  imre  sugar — but  sells  for  less  tlmii  corn. 


makes  coarse  feed.s  succulent,  makes  rouglmge  paltittible.  Endorsed  by 
Oovernnieut  Kxiierimeut  SttUioiis.  Agtiin,  it  coiulitioiis  cattle  and  keeps, 
them  in  the  pink  of  healtli.  T'se  it  for  cows,  ho.gs  and  hor.ses — mix  Avith 
.tiraiii  or  forage.  Sold  in  tiDO-lh.  Iiarrels.  Decide  iioAV  to  get  more  milk  from 
your  C'OAvs  at  lower  co.st.  Write  us — todtiy. 

Pure  Cane  Molasses  Corporation 

69’>D  Wall  Street  New  York  City 


AA'-YNTED — I’osition  .ns  farm  manager;  agr.  col. 

graiiunle;  s<-ienliHe,  jiractical,  modern  metli- 
otis:  tborniigbly  reliable,  competent,  lilgh  sense 
of  duty  and  bonesty;  liard  eonscientious  worker; 
only  first-class,  steady  position  desired  witliin 
100  miles  I’liiladelpiiia;  $1,500,  modern  iionie 
aivP  privileges.  .\ddress  ADVERTISER  43.53, 
care  llnral  New-Yorker. 

FOR  S.ALE — 1.3Sacre  equipped  modern  dairy 
f.irm.  24  liead  stock.  14-room  lionse,  improve¬ 
ments,  $ll.tM)0,  lialf  cash.  .Address  R.  D.  1., 
ROX  110,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

FDR  S.ALE — iteantifni  salt-water  front  farm. 
Eastern  shore  of  Maryland:  240  acres,  100  un¬ 
der  enitivation,  100  more  tillable  if  cleared; 
enough  timlier  to  more  than  pay  for  farm,  if 
inarketed  iiroperly;  splendid  beaeli,  fine  hunting, 
fishing;  gond  Iniildings;  price  $15,000;  terms. 
AV.  .1.  VESSBY,  Shelltown,  Maryland. 

WIDOAV  wislie.s  position  as  housekeeper  for  .a 
one  man’s  country  home  or  small  family. 
ADA  ERTISEIi  4341.  care  Itnral  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN — Experienced  young  Canadian  de¬ 
sires  position  on  iqi-to-date  poultry  plant,  or 
would  like  to  learn  oreliard  work.  ADA'ER- 
TTSER  4357,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BERRY  AND  TRCCK  FARM— 42  acres,  29  lill- 
‘  able,  balance  timber  and  cordwood;  .5-rooni 
house.  5  oiithuildings;  2  miles  to  shipping  sta¬ 
tion:  3  eanneries;  liorse,  wagons,  all  fanning 
imidenients,  croiis  inelnded;  price  $1,600,  jiart 
cash.  C.  A'OSS,  Bittsville,  Md. 

EXPERIENCED  man  wants  position  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  place.  ADVERTISER  4328,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

roil  SALE — Farm  108  acres;  good'  soil,  good 
Iniildings;  spring  water;  aliout  75  acres  in 
enitivation.  ROLLO  SHOE.AIAKER,  Rungor, 

Fa.  R.  1).  1. 

EXPERIENCED  FARMER  wants  permanent  po¬ 
sition;  married,  agricultural  seliool  graduate, 
temperate,  references.  ADVERTISER  4342,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

I’.AR.AI  I'Dll  S.ALE — AVonId  make  a  good'  slieeii 
farm.  Inquire  of  FREDERICK  AV.  TURNER’, 
Gales  Ferry,  Conn. 

POSITION  AVANTED  as  working  manager;  many 
years  praetieal  experience;  stock,  iioultry, 
farm  crops,  vegetables,  fruits,  llowers,  etc.; 
capable,  temperate  and  reliable;  please  state 
I>articiilars.  ADVERTISER  4334,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 130-aere  farm,  .50  acres  tillable,  30 
acres  woodland;  creek  suitable  for  oyster 
raising  rims  tlirongli  property;  also  farm  imple¬ 
ments  nnil  ninles;  price  $5,000;  easy  terms. 
D.  R.  KRISTER,  care  J.  R.  Keister,  Crisfield. 

Md, 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  S.ALE — Poultry  farm  containing  15  acres, 
one-fourth  mile  from  town  of  3. ,500  population, 
with  splendid  schools  and  clnirclies,  situated  on 
Du  Pont  Boulevard;  farm  equipped  as  follows: 
incutiating  capacity,  9.000  eggs;  brooding  ca¬ 
pacity,  12,000  chicks;  laying  houses  for  4,000 
hens;  51)0  apple  trees;  large  house  containing 
11  rooms;  the  owners  are  engaged  in  other  busi¬ 
ness  and  cannot  give  this  the  proper  attention. 
THE  DELAAA’ARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 

TO  RENT — 200-aero  farm  sontli  side  Long  Island: 

nine-room  lionse,  ample,  old-style  barns  in  good 
repair,  3  miles  from  village.  Address  ADA'ER- 
TISER  F.  0.  Rox  24,  Moriches,  N.  Y. 

FOR  S.ALE — .3(!2  acres,  equipped;  S3  in  wood¬ 
land;  $9,000;  liberal  terms  for  cash;  make 
offer.  1.  HEIM.ANN,  Coeyinans  Hollow,  ’Al¬ 

bany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Hl-ACRE  TOBACCO  FAR.Al  FOR  SALE— In  Lan¬ 
caster  Comity,  Fa..  11  miles  east  of  Lam-aster; 
bank  barii,  42x94.  0-room  brick  house,  26x46, 
all  modern  conveniences;  chicken  lionse;  send  for 
description  and  photograpli.  AVH.LIS  R.  KNOX, 
Intercourse,  Fa. 

271  ACRES  3^4  miles  from  Alpine,  .Seliuyler  Co., 
N.  Y.;  no  woods,  140  hay  and  plow  land; 
lay  nice;  fine  well  and  spring  water;  T-’-oom 
house;  ham  .32x46,  with  liasement:  one  32x34; 
Iienhouse  13x40;  pair  Iiorses,  worth  .$3(M);  2  cows, 
15  tons  hay  and  all  farm  tools;  all  for  $18  nev 
aero.  E.  L.  COZIER,  owner,  R.  P.  D.  2, 
Alpine,  Sclinyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 

FOR  SALE — Pure  woolen  yarn  spun  from  the 
wool  from  our  own  sheep;  gray  sock  size  only; 
7.5c  skein,  H  lb.  AVISEMAN  FARMS,  R.  F,  1). 
No.  2,  Lewiston,  Me. 

OAA’NER  of  one  of  the  largest  and  host  equipped 
ponllry  plants  in  Pennsylvaniii  d'esire.s  to  op¬ 
erate  tills  plant  on  shares  with  a  tlioroughly 
eapalde  and  responsilile  poultryman,  the  owner 
to  furnish  full  (Minipment,  including  foundation 
stock  against  services  of  poultryman;  profits  and 
ex))cnses  to  lie  equally  divided;  great  proposition 
for  the  right  man.  ADVERTISER  4.355,  care 
Rural  N<5w-Yorker. 

AVH.L  SELL  or  trade  for  Candee.  Seven  Cyphers 
Incubators,  and  cash.  Y.ARMOND  POULTRY 
FAR.Al,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 1  new  10-in.  type  B,  International 
Feed  Grinder  and  sacking  elevator;  1  new 
No.  20  Martin  Ditcher  and  GraiTer;  1  new  reap¬ 
ing  attai-liment  for  5-ft.  Deering  Mower.  R.  B. 
H.-ALL,  Medway,  Ma.ss. 

W.ANTED — 10  to  50  acres;  .Tersey  preferred; 

will  consider  u  place  witlioiit  buildings  if 
cheap;  3  acres  must  ho  <deared.  ADVER- 
TLSER  4324,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — One  luindred  hay  caps;  give  size  and 
price.  J.  AV.  McLEOD,  Rowland,  N.  C. 

D.VIRY  F.ARM  for  rent  or  sale,  or  cliance  to 
work.  H.  H.  I.YON,  Rainbridge,  N.  Y. 

L.\R(!E  F’ARM  in  AVestern  Massaclinsetts 
wants  a  competent  farm  foreman  to  take 
charge  of  outside  fiirni  work;  preference  given 
an  -Vgrienltural  College  man  with  iirai'tieal  e.x- 
perieiiee  in  Iiandliiig  large  farming  operations 
and  a  proven  rei-ord  of  successful  management 
of  men;  applicants,  please  state  fully  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  training:  time  employed  in  various 
positions:  enclose  copy  of  references.  ADVER- 
'J'lSER  4339,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W.ANTED — Small  saw  mill.  STUART,  Upton, 
Mass. 

AVANTED — Reaper  and  hinder;  also  farm  wagon 
body  box;  give  dimensions.  BOX  (>.5,  River- 
dale,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Mietx  &  Weiss  25  ILF.  Hor.  oil 
engine:  tirst-elass  condition;  also  stone  crush¬ 
er.  BELLE-ELLEN  STOCK  FAllMS,  Sussex, 
N.  J. 

AN  OI’BOKTtlNlTY — l■''arm  completely  stockeif 
and  with  all  maeliinery  in  fertile  section  of 
Jersey,  to  rent  on  share  basis;  ready  about  Sept. 
15;  excellent  opportunity  for  man  of  experience 
and  knowledge  of  farming,  who  is  willing  to  give 
his  full  time  and  attention;  married  man  pre¬ 
ferred;  state  number  persons  composing  familv. 
Address  CEDAR  OAK  FAR.Al,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Rox 
99  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

AA’.'.N'TED — Carloail  of  Alfalfa  hay;  state  qnalit.v 
and  price  f.  o.  b.  J.  F.  HYL.AN,  Stoiieliain, 
Mass. 

FOR'  S.ALE — Any  part  of  15,000  No.  3  tin  cans, 
2  7/16  opening,  with  solder-liemmed  i-aps, 
$35  and  $45  per  M.  H.  N.  FLEMING,  Erie.  Fa. 

FOR  SALE— Titan  10-20  H.  I’,  tractor  and 
.Tolin  Deere  .3-liottom  gang  plow,  used  very 
little.  AVM.  BROAVN,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Belvidere, 
N.  Y. 

AVANTED — A  tenant  man  for  general  farming; 

must  understand  cows  and  milking  mneUine; 
give  references  and  wages  wanted  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  4313,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

.S-lt!  INTERNATIONAL  TRACTOR  FOR' SALE.  - 
Good  ns  new;  three  14-inch  bottom  plows  go 
witli  it;  sell  for  .$500.  WILL.AIERE  FAR.M, 
F.eriiarilsville,  N.  .T. 

FOR  S.ALE — 100- equip]iod;  stock,  tools, 
crops;  70-a.  tillalile;  rest  wood;  100  miles 
New  York  City.  Einiiilro  owinu’,  ADVERTISER 
4345,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ENSILAGE  CU'l'TER  FOR  S.ALE- Ohio  S|ieiiiil 
No.  17.  LEONARD  C.  RICE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Don’t  Send  a  Penny 


/  These  Len-Mort  work  and  outdoor  shoes  are  such  wonderful  value 
that  we  gladly  send  them,  no  money  down.  Yon  will  find  them  so  well-/ 
made  and  so  stylish  and  such  a  big  money  saving 
bargain  that  you  will  surely  keep  them.  So  don’t  hesitate. 

Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon.  We  will  send  a  pair  of  | 
your  size.  No  need  for  you  to  pay  higher  prices  when 
you  can  buy  direct  from  us— and  know  what  you  are  get¬ 
ting  before  you  pay  even  a  penny.  Why  pay  out  $5.00^ 
and  $6.00  for  shoes  not  near  so  good?  Act  now.  Mail 
the  coupon  today  While  this  special  offer  holds  good. 

Great  Shoe  Offer 

We  can’t  tell  you  enough  about  these  shoea 
here.  This  shoe  is  built  to  meet  the  demand  of 
an  outdoor  city  workers’  shoe  as  well  as  for 
the  modern  farmer.  Send  and  see  for 
yourself  what  they  are.  Built  on  stylish 
lace  Blucher  last.  The  special  tanning 
process  makes  the  leather  proof  against  the 
acid  in  milk,  manure,  soil,  gasoline,  etc.  They 
outwear  3  ordinary  pairs  of  shoes.  Your  choice  of 
'Wide,  medium  or  narrow.  Very  Ilexiblo,  soft  and 
easy  on  the  feet.  Made  by  a  special  process 
which  leaves  all  the  "life”  in  the  leather  and 

Sves  it  wonderful  wear-resisting  quality 
ouble  leather  soles  and  heels.  Dirt 
and  waterproof  tongue.  Heavy 
chrome  leather  tops..  Just 
slip  them  on  and  see  if  they 
are  not  the  most  comfort¬ 
able,  easiest,  most  wond¬ 
erful  shoes  you  ever  wore 
Pay  son.*;  for  shoes  on 
only  arrival.  If. 

aftercareful  examination,, 
you  don’t  find  them  all 
you  expect,  send  them 
back  and  we  will  return 

?'Our  money.  Noobliga- 
ion  on  you.  This  is  at 
our  risk,  not  yours. 


Send 


Leonard- 
Morton  &  Co. 

Dept.  1222  Chicago 

Send  Len-Mort  Shoes  No.  16012 
prepaid.  1  will  pay  $3.85  for 
shoes  on  arrival ,  and  examine  them 
carefully.  If  I  am  notsatisfied,  will  send 
them  back  and  you  will  refund  my  money. 


Size . Width. 


Only  the  coupon— no  money.  That  brings 
these  splendid  shoes  prepaid.  You  are  to 
be  the  judge  of  quality,  style  and  value. 
Keep  them  only  if  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  sure  to  give  size  and  width.  Mail 
the  coupon  now.  Order  by  No.  15012. 

Leonard-Morton  &  Co. 

Dept.  1222  Chicago 


Name. 


Age . . . Married  or  single. 


Address. 


Get  Every  Dollar  of  Profit 
Possible  Out  of  \bur  Herd! 


CREAM 
SEBSRAIOie 


Over  One  Million  Now  in  Use 

The  need  for  more  efficient  cream  separation  makes  it  necessary  to 
produce  over  180,000  Vikings  per  year.  Each  Viking  is  made  of 
finest  quality  Swedish  iron  and  highest  grade  tool  steel.  No 
separator  at  any  price  uses  finer  tool  steel  in  its  working  parts. 

It  is  marvelously  simple  in  its  design.  That’s  one  of  the 
secrets  of  its  economy  of  first  cost — and  also  the  reason  why  it 
operates  so  easily.  The  smooth,  easj’'  action  of  the  Viking  (which 
Starts  the  minute  you  move  the  handle)  distributes  the  milk  in  thin, 
even,  smooth  layers  over  the  discs.  The  cream  naturally  separates 
from  the  milk.  You  get  more  cream  and  you  do  less  work. 

Learn  all  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  Viking.  Don’t  do  this  for  our 
sake.  Do  it  for  your  own  sake.  Do  it  to  learn  why  and  how 
you  can  increase  your  dairy  profits 

These  Two  Books  Will  Show  Any  Dairy 
Farmer  How  To  Make  More  Money 

They  are  both  fact-packed  books.  Just  filled  with  ideas  of  how 
to  increase  the  yield  per  cow — how  to  breed  up  the  herd  at  least 
expense  and  in  shortest  time — how  to  know  when  a  cow  becomes 
boarder”  and  not  a  producer.  These  books  are  not  merely 
advertising  literature.  They  are  helpful  and  authoritative  books 
on  dairy  farming  and  dairy  farming  profits.  Even  though  you 
don’t  think  you  will  ever  buy  a  Viking,  write  and  get  these 
books.  We  are  not  stingy  with  them.  Both  are  FREE. 

SWEDISH  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
Dept.  BK  t  S07  So.  Wells  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

These  Books  Are  FREE — Just  Send  Your  Name  and  Address 


THERE’S  only  one  way  to  do  that.  That  is  by  getting  every  possible  drop  of 
cream  out  of  their  milk  yield.  Right  there  is  where  most  dairy  farmers  have  their 
profits  stolen  away  from  them.  Wasteful  separation  methods — inefficient  separators 
eat  into  profits  faster  than  rust  eats  into  a  neglected  tin  roof. 

Investigation  covering  six  counties  of  one  big  dairy  state  show  con¬ 
clusively  that  an  average  of  $20.00  per  cow  per  year  in  cream  is  fed  in 
skim-milk  to  the  pigs.  This  loss  is  due  mostly  to  the  use  of  gravity 
or  shallow-pan  skimming  methods.  The  farmer  who  uses 
no  separating  machine  is,  of  course,  the  greatest  loser.  But 
those  who  use  old  and  inefficient  separators  are  also  big 
losers.  For  your  own  sake — for  the  sake  of  theU.  S.  A. — 


Stop  Cream  Waste —  Save 
Labor— Use  A 


Get  Every  Drop  of  Cream 
Out  of  the  Milk! 


SWEDISH  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Dept.  BK  ,  S07  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


I  want  those  two  free  books — send  them  to  me  at  once. 


Name _ R.  R.  No.. _ 

Post  Office. _ _ _ State _ My  Dealer’s  Name  Is_ 
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Act  of 


^^nttor  at  New  Vorlx 
<Nmt,icss,  March  1879. 


No.  4499. 


A  Young  Hudson  Valley  Farmer  in  the  Midst  of  Early  Apple  Harvest 


rtKt  of  hard  ivadding  that  fits  the  barrel  loosely.  Vnehecked  by  friction  or  muxzle  choke.Jt  ts  blovin  through 
the  shot  cluster,  scatterint;  the  shot  charge.  Actual  test  target,  ’3!  gellets  out  of  431  or  51  o  of  the.  shot  charge 
t  oa.  of  chilled)  inside  a  30-in.  circle  at  40  yds 


Effect  of  weak  wadding  torn  to  shreds  by  the  gat  blast.  The  separate  pieces  are  blown  into  the  shot  cluster,  scattering 
the  pellets  in  all  directions,  ff'ith  no  resistance  to  the  explosion,  the  pressure  is  low  and  penetration  poor.  Actual  test 
target  ITh  pellets  out  of  431  nr  41%  of  the  shot  charge  ( iM  o*.  of  \'o.  ili  chilled)  tntide  a  30-in.  circle  at  46  yds 


“the  IVinchester  system  of  wadding.  The  wadding  expands  evenly,  sealing  in  the  gas  blast  all  the  way  to  the 
muxxle.  where  it  is  checked  by  the  “choke"  or  constriction.  Shot  cluster  travels  on  ahead  unbroken.  Actual  less 
target,  330  pellets  out  of  431,  or  74  %  of  the  shot  charge  (l]/i  ox.  of  lYi  chilled)  inside  a  30-in.  circle  at  40  yds 


Effect  of  wadding  construction  on  shot  patterns 

Poor  wadding  responsible  for  more  faulty  patterns  and 
lost  birds  than  all  other  gun  and  shell  troubles  combined 


A  strong  uniform  shot  pattern  de¬ 
pends  upon  how  perfectly  the  ‘wadding 
ito  your  shells  controls  the  five-ton  gas 
bfest  behind  it. 

The  wadding,  like  the  piston  head  of 
a  gas  engine,  must  give  the  explosion 
something  solid  to  work  against  so  that 
the  shot  may  be  pushed  out  evenly. 

It  must  expand  and  fill  the  tube  of 
the  barrel,  completely  sealing  in  the  gas 
behind  it.  No  gas  must  escape  to  scat¬ 
ter  the  shot. 

It  must  offer  just  the  right  amount  of 
resistance  so  as  to  develop  uniform  pres¬ 
sure  and  high  velocity  without  danger 
vf  jamming  the  pellets  out  of  shape  at 
the  “choke"’  or  muzzle  constriction. 

The  illustrations  at  the  top  of  this 
page  show  actual  test  patterns  as  high  as 
599^'  faulty,  the  result  of  poor  wadding. 

The  Winchester  system 

JVinchester  wadding  is  the  result  'of 
repeated  experiments  to  determine  the 
most  efficient  control  of  the  gas  blast. 

The  special  construction  of  the  Base 
'fVad  gives  what  is  known  as  Progressive 
Cvmhuiiion  to  the  powder  charge. 

Combustion  spreads  Instantly 


through  the  powtfer  charge.  By  the 
time  the  top  grains  of  powder  become 
ignited  the  full  energy  of  the  burning 
powder  behind  is  at  work.  Though 
the  explosion  is  almost  instantaneous, 
it  is  none  the  less  Progressive^  the  final 
energy  and  maximum  velocity  of  the 
completely  burned  powder  being  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  muzzle^  where  it  is  most 
needed. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  heat  of  com¬ 
bustion,  the  tough,  springy,  Winchester 
Driving  Wad  has  expanded  to  fill  the 
barrel  snugly  all  around.  No  gas  es-  ^ 
capes.  It  is  completely  sealed  in.  The 
wadding  pushes  up  the  shot  evenly. 

At  the  muzzle  the  shot  pellets  slip 
out  without  jamming,  while  the  wadding 
is  checked  for  a  brief  interval  by  the 
constriction  of  the  muzzle.  It  follows 
some  distance  behind  the  shot  pattern. 

The  shot  cluster  travels  on  unbroken 
by  gas  blast  or  wadding  and  makes 
the  hard  hitting,  uniform  pattern  for 
which  Winchester  shot  shells  are  world 
famous. 

Fish  Tail  Flash  All  Winchester  smoke¬ 
less  shells  are  made  with  the  new  Winchester 
Primer — the  quickest  and  most  powerful  shot 
shell  primer  made.  Its  broad  fish  tail  flash 


gives  even  and  thorough  ignition.  Every  grain 
of  powder  is  completely  burned  up  before  the 
shot  charge  leaves  the  muzzle. 

The  Crimp  The  required  degree  of  press¬ 
ure  necessary  m  seating  the  driving  wads  is 
worked  out  in  combination  with  the  hardness 
or  the  softness  of  the  crimping  required  for  any 
particular  shell. 

Water-proofing  and  Lubrication .  In  the 
cold,  damp  air  of  the  marshes,  or  under  the  blaz¬ 
ing  sun  at  the  traps,  Winchester  shells  will  al¬ 
ways  play  true.  Winchester  water-proofing 
process  prevents  them  frorn  swelling  from 
dampness.  Special  lubrication  of  the  paper 
fibres  prevents  brittleness  and  “splitting”  in  dry 
weather. 

Uniform  Shells  From  primer  to  crimpi 
Winchester  shells  are  constructed  to  insure  the 
maximum  pattern  possible  from  any  load  and 
under  all  conditions.  $100,000  is  spent  annu¬ 
ally  in  the  inspection  and  testing  of  finished 
shot  shells.  25,000,000  rounds  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  are  fired  every  year  in  testing  guns  and 
ammunition. 

Glean  hits  and  more  of  them 

To  insure  more  hits  and  cleaner  hits  in  the 
field  or  at  the  traps,  be  sure  your  shells  are 
Winchester  Leader  and  Repeater  for  Smoke¬ 
less ;  Nublack  and  New  Rival  for  Black  Pow¬ 
der.  Write  for  our  Free  Booklet^  on  Shells. 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  Dept. 
G-11  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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New  Families  on  Old  Farms 

The  Pioneer  Spirit  Needed 

IIK  RONKI.Y  HILI.S.— ‘Why  1imv(>  llie  ..Id 
Ainoidean  lainilies  left  ihc^o  I'iirmsV”  I  asked 
llic  farm  a.scnt'  %vas  .sliovvin^j  m('  sonu'  of  his 

rccout  sales  to  Finns  and  Swedes  in  'I'io.ira  f’onnty, 
•Xew  York.  ‘‘Jnst  lonosorneness,"  lu'  replied.  ‘‘Onr 
American  women  will  nor  stay  on  llu'se  hills,  and.  if 
we  ciiiinot  find  ihoso  wlio  will,  tlie  farms  will  l.e 
des(>rto(i.’’  '\^'e  ha.l  .in>t  t.een  lookin.t;  over  Matty 
Jlerrala'.s  farm  of  4(m)  acres,  and  niiu*  children,  jind. 
haddn.ir  at  tin'  <hildren.  from  thrta;  to  HO  yt'ars  .d' 
tiicn  thinkiiitr  of  the  size  of  the  avc'r.a.ire  Anmr- 
icjtn  family  of  this  (.'.■noratioii,  we  .s.aw  why  so  many 
faians  are  lonesome. 

.\X  nrMlCRAXT'.s  STORY.— Afatty’s  story  is 
worth  kiiowin.LT.  for  he  is  one  <d‘  the  ]iioneers  of  ;i 
new  ('ra.  Xh>t  nniny  yo.irs  ai'o  h<'  loft  Finl.-ind.  .and 


his  wUV  S^\•(Mleil.  to  Mild  tlieir  \\a.\  into  th(“  Itla.'lv 
Hills  of  Sotith  Oak. da.  Marty  worked  in  the  mines 
tiiid  saved  his  money.  lie  j. referred  to  work  tihove 
k'ronnd,  howt'ver,  and  wlieii  lu*  htid  moiie.v  (Mion.trh 
ahe.ad  he  iiciinired  a  iioinestead  claim  .and  embarked 
in  Inarse  tind  cat i le- raisin, ir.  Mrs.  llt'iaaila  helped, 
ami  could  tell  .on  (>f  .'ome  thrilling"  ridt's  as  she  and 
her  pony  took  their  part  in  the  her.lin.e-.  'The.v  pros 
jieiaat  .and  becamt'  owners  of  black  soil  that,  .as Matty 
s.a.vs.  “w'onhl  raisi*  .anythin.Lr.”  hut  wlitn’e.  as  he  als.. 
>a.\s,  “yon  c.an't  sell  anything:  after  yini  have  raistal 
it.”  They  wert*  to  mil.--  fr..m  a  doct.ir.  4'hen  tliey 
read  .about  the  che.ap  fa  tans  in  X»'w  Y.>rU'  State; 
f.aians  with  imirkets.  sch....!s.  ..•iHircht's.  ami  neijrhhors 
i.tairhy,  and  a  doct.ir  within  reach  if  you  maaled 
him.  Matty  e.aint*  Jla.-t  to  invest i.irate.  tind  in  one 
of  the  narrow  valleys  tainnin^  hack  from  the  Sus.iue- 
hanna  River,  12  milef.  from  the  county  .se.at  :ind 
tihouf  half  that  from  other  smaller  villa.ite.s,  he  found 
some  of  tho.se  cheap  farms;  ‘•imitroved”  faiaris  that 


could  i.c  pnrchasc.l  al  from  Sl.l  r..  $2.'.  por  acr(>. 
ilatty  saw  the  irosslhilities  in  these  firms  if  one  Inid 
sufficient  workin'r  Cii]>ital.  a  working  famil.v,  .‘in.i  flie 
].i.)iu‘er  spirit.  He  had  ttll  tlie.se,  iind,  before  returii- 
in.ir  to  Hakota,  lie  lu'came  the  owntn-  of  120  aeri's, 
with  .some  fair  hnildiiig.s,  on  Hh'  hill  just  out  of  the 
narrow  valh'.v.  Then  the  family  cairn'  ami  worked 
tin'  farm  until  Matty  could  dispose  of  his  AVestern 
jirojierfy  and  join  them  for  an  iiil-to. "other  jntll  on 
the  Ih-istern  hills. 

.V  FAAIIIA'  OF  AYORKEU8.— 4'liere  were  nine 
childrmi;  four  hoys  fast  growiiifr  into  manhood  and 
sevi'ral  "ills  wlio  could  rival  thc'ir  brtdliers  at  .some 
kiiuis  of  work.  O’lio  fatlier  ami  mother  had  nt'ver 
known  anythiiiLC  hut  hard  work,  and  never  e.viH'Cted 
to.  Hero  was  a  force  that  could  c.mqnor  a  wildi'r- 
iicss.  let  aloiK'  an  ‘'imi.rovt'd  firm."  And  lu'iv  w.-is 
a  f:.niily  all  iinlliii"  t.iyctlier  fir  a  comnioii  ]inriiosc. 
not  siinitly  hidin"  tlio  time'  until  th.'y  .•onhl  sejiaratc. 


i:ieh  on.'  to  his  own  y.i.al.  .V  inie  pioncr  family. 
Out'  luindri'd  and  twenty  aert's  couidiTI  keep  such  a 
f-imily  busy  lon.ir,  tind  an  adjoiniiii"  farm  wa.s  tiddcd 
to  tlie  first.  Tlicn.  just  hcut'atlt  tlicm  on  liic  valley 
roati.  a  farm  witli  ti  small  timber  trtici.  ;ind  willi 
Jarjic  hnildin.ixs  tliat  had  been  occn)iied  by  icmmts 
until  tlnw  liad  .mitten  a  irood  stttrt  toward  ruin,  came 
upon  tlu'  market.  Alatty  didn't  wjint  tlu'  timber.  Iml 
lie  did  w.aiit  tiu'  hnildin",s  and  tlie  nu'adows.  so.  at 
lln,'  anclioa  .s.ile.  willi  sotiie  liimlier  hu.M'rs  in  the 
b;ick"ronnd.  lie  hec.-iim'  the  ]iiirch:is«'r.  .\  smaller 
]  lac'c  next  to  it  had  >onK‘  i;ood  meadows  and  iiastnia'. 
and  ;in  tndiffi'ri'iit  owner,  and  with  tlie  ;ic.piisiriiin 
of  tills  the  Ht'rrala  family  hecame  tlie  lar.irc  land 
owners  of  tin'  xalh'.v.  Tlu'  Ifi.ir  lions.'  on  tin'  valle.v 
roa.il  h(''  line  tlu'  hoiiii'  :ind  workiii"  center,  whih' 
tlie  t'lniit.v  I'l^msi's  on  the  (.tlier  farms  art'  iirohalily 
leadiii"  the  passiu"  .--ti'antter  to  lament  tlu'  existence 
of  .so  many  aliaiidoned  farms  in  tlie  Kui])ire  State. 

A  HFSA’  F.VItAr.  -AAMu'ii  I  visited  tiu'  farm,  five 


.tt'.-irs  after  the  first  jiii relne-e.  Iliin.ics  wt'i'c  lnimmiii" 
H  was  a  "ood  Imy  da.^■  and  four  mt'ii,  two  It'ams, 
jiud  .several  yonii"  woint'u  were  takin.e;  atlvantake  ef 
it.  ,\  vt'f.v  small  lioy  was  not  workiii.e:.  tind  Ids 
liaxen-liaired  sister  of  tliret'  wtis  payin.e:  iii'i-  wa\ 
witli  smih"-.  .\s  the  ti'ani  was  drivt'u  upon  Hi.' 
lloor  witli  a  load  of  liay.  one  of  the  hoys  iiileht'.l 
it  to  tlio  h:iy-ro|.<'  and  Ids  sisit'r  of  14  liandh'd  the 
Iitiist  s  w  ith  lilt'  skill  of  a  man  in  iiiilo.idimi:.  It  w,is 
a  case  <)f  man.v  hands  makiii.y  li."hl  work,  .lolin,  w  ho 
Is  but  just  under  draft  a.m'.  was  t'vi.lt'iit  l,\  forein.in 
of  tlio  junior  workiii.ti  force,  and  h.'  stopiieil  his  t.'am 
loiiy'  ('iioiiiih  io  .show  me  .‘ihout  tht'  plact'.  A  lar.ire 
kerosene-Imrnin,"  tractor  stood  in  tlu'  yard,  .lolin 
bavin,"  just  ovcrlianlcd  it  to  r('pliic('  two  small  pin¬ 
ions;  pinions,  by  tlu'  way.  for  whi.-li  lit'  had  been 
(onuK'lled  Io  pa>'  S."  t'ach.  When  In'  hon.yht  the 
tractor  tlu'.v  Avere  -^2  c'.-icli.  This  Ir.-ictor  liad  done 
most  of  the  ]'h)win,"  and  liarrowin."  for  thri'c  sea¬ 


sons,  and  .lolin  was  clni.  Idinu'  lo  think  liow  !ie  w.as 
goiipt;  lo  surprise  tht'  nativi's  tliis  ye.ar  iiy  liitcldii" 
it  to  :i  roaper  and  idiuh'r.  Fvideiitl.v  somethin,"  of 
a  •iiecli.nnie.  .roliii  had  tlial  tractor  broken  sinsrU' 
;.nd  doiil.lt'. 

AfAt’HIXF.RA:  AND  lAlRROVKAIliXTS.— In  a 
iK'arhy  h;irn  Avas  tlie  .seiiarator  of  the  rlirashin.u' 
outfit  tlmt  John  Avould  ttike  on  tlie  road  wlu'U  their 
oAvu  tlirashiii.e;  was  d.jiie.  In  aiiotlu'r  phui'  wc'  cjime 
iiiion  tlie  sil:t,"e  cutter  used  in  fillin.a'  llu'ir  1  IxR.d- 
foot  silo,  and  tin*  feed  .urindt'r  wlii.'h  niadi'  liu'm 
iiidept'iident  of  tin'  miller.  A  Avood  saw.  too.  iielped 
to  make  tlu'  tracloi-  pay  its  way  wIk'ii  not  in  the 
lu'ld.  .''^harin.tr  tli.'  tioor  willi  tlie  latU'i’  was  a  .'ix 
cylindi'r  Ciir.  and  even  Jolin  couldn't  lu'li>  sliowinu:  a 
little  more  enlluisiasni  over  its  len,"tli  of  wlu'e!  base 
and  speed  on  the  road  Ilian  in  tin'  pi.issihilitit's  of  a 
tractoi'  on  ii  hill  fiirni  in  Xew  A'ork.  Tlie  stone  walls 
of  the  hi.i;  ii;isemeiit,  Avhich  were  f;il!in"  in  Avheu  the 
lU'rrala  famil.v  took  possession,  Imd  been  ivphice.l 
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by  coiiorete,  and  the  floor  wa?;  of  the  same  material. 
Stanchions  for  24  bead  of  cows  and  the  needed  box 
stalls  conijdetetl  a  modern,  well-kejit,  dairy  stable. 
While  some  i)Otato(*s,  buckwheat,  and  other  cash 
crops  ai-e  sold,  the  dairy  is  depended  upon  for  the 
ftreater  ]iart  of  the  income.  Milk  checks  rnn  as  hit'll 
as  .$2P()  per  month,  and  a  minimum  amount  of  feed 
i.s  purchased.  About  40  head  of  cattle  and  two 
teams  are  now  kept  on  the  jilaci'. 

CIIANOIX<;  CONDITIONS.— Thrifty  and  linan- 
cially  independent  as  is  the  Herrala  family,  it  is 
yet  socially  dependent  upon  scattered  families  of 
like  nationality  who  have  followed,  or  iireceded.  it 
to  this  new,  old  land.  The  obhu*  people  of  tlu'se 
new  families  do  not  cpiickly  become  absorbed  into 
The  social  life  of  the  old  homes  of  these  hills,  but 
the  children  attend  the  district  schools  Avhere  their 
hrijrht  wits  jilace  them  at  the  head  of  their  classes, 
an.l  all  lines  of  demarcation  between  them  and  the 
children  of  their  neifthbors  will  soon  be  erased.  The 
original  pioneers  of  these  hills  cleared  them,  rais(‘d 
large  familh's  and  passed  away.  Their  children 
kept  the  homesteads  and  reared  smaller  families 
who  found  the  hills  lonesome.  I’ioneer  habits  of 
work  and  thrift  could  not  be  kejit  up,  and  a  soil 
that  could  not  support  luxury  found  itself  out  of  a 
job.  The  Ilerralas  are  the  forerunners  of  a  new 
race  of  ]iioneers.  Cnder  their  hands  the  hills  will 
again  blo.'<som ;  tludr  children  will  inherit  tlnun, 
becoming  theinstdvt's  the  “old  families,”  and  then 
who  knows  Imt  that  education,  retim'unmt  and 
luxury  Avill 'force  them,  in  turn,  to  give  way  to  a 
hardier  race?  m.  n.  nioAx. 

Troubles  of  the  Pear  Grower 

I  would  like  to  know  through  your  paper  what  the 
trouble  is  with  my  i)ear  trees.  I  have  about  S.o  Bartlett 
l>ear  trees,  l.'l  or  14  years  old.  The  tre<‘s  are  planted  in 
cultivated  ground,  which  is  kept  worked  all  tlie  while. 
In  the  Spring  tliese  trees  are  loaded  with  blossoms,  but 
all  except  a  very  few  drop  off.  The  most  ijcars  1  ever 
picked  from  the  lot  was  lo  bii-shels.  T.  c. 

Milton,  N.  Y. 

T  is  generally  understood  that  among  frnit  trees, 
pears  are  about  the  most  dilticult  to  grow  suc¬ 
cessfully.  If  the  pear,  trees  referred  to  are  in  a 
thrifty  condition  it  is  possible  that  the  lack  of  fruit¬ 
fulness  nmy  b(>  due  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscH-t  troubles; 

I’E.\K  MIDGE. — This  is  onito  common  in  .some 
tections  of  tlie  Hndsou  Valley,  and  Avhere  abundant 
has  caust'd  an  almost  total  loss  of  the  croii.  The 
adult  midges  aj)i)ear  just  before  the  blossoms  open 
and  lay  their  eggs  in  the  unopened  blossoms.  The 
eggs  hatch  in  a  few  days  ajid  tin;  small  white  bu-va; 
or  maggots  eat  down  into  tlie  cons  tb'sfroying  it  and 
hollowing  out  a  cavity.  Infested  fi-uit  lirst  becomes 
abnormally  large  and  then  ceastvs  growth.  The 
larvie  become  full  grown  early  in  ,7une,  and  the  in¬ 
fested  fruit  cracks,  blackens  and  drops  ofl'.  The 
larvie  go  into  the  .soil  and  there  transform  to  emerge 
as  full-grown  midges  the  folloAving  ^>i)rin.g.  This 
jiest  has  been  very  ditlicnlt  to  combat  with  success. 
It  is  suggested  to  gather  and  burn  infested  fniit  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  detected.  This  can  be  done  Avbere 
only  a  few  trees  are  to  be  looked  aftei',  but  is  pra.c- 
tically  impossible  in  a  large  orchard.  It  is  also  re<;- 
ommended  that  thorough,  shallow'  cultivation  during 
June  and  July  be  given,  this  for  the  pnrpo.se  of  de¬ 
stroying  tlie  larva;  and  pupio  in  the  soil.  In  Noav 
Jerse.v  it  has  bemi  found  that  an  apjilication  of 
kainit  at  the  rate  of  1,<XK)  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre 
appai'ently  was  quite  effective  in  controlling  the 
midge,  but  in  some  instances  on  certain  types  of  soil 
injured  the  trees. 

BEAR  TIIRIPS. — .Another  insect  which  is  also 
quite  common  in  the  Hudson  Valley  section,  and 
where  common  largely  prevents  fruitfulness,  is  the 
pear  thrips.  The  dark  brow'ii  winged  adults,  whicli 
are  about  one-tw'outieth  of  an  inch  long,  come  out  of 
the  ground  and  attack  the  buds  when  the  buds  be¬ 
gin  to  swell  ill  early  Spring.  Tliey  forc^e  their  Avay 
ir.to  the  sw'elling  buds  between  the  bud  scales  and 
feed  upon  the  tender  parts.  When  plentiful  and  the 
buds  are  largely  infested,  the  injury  is  so  severe  as 
to  prevent  a  large  pail  of  the  blossom  buds  from 
opening  and  blossoming,  and  the  leaves,  Avlieii  they 
appear,  ai’e  small  and  stunted  and  have  a  peculiar, 
cupped  appearauce.  Eggs  are  laid  in  stem  of  leaves 
and  young  frnit  and  often  cause  the  few,  small, 
stunted  fruits  that  have  set  to  drop  later.  The  New 
York  Agricultural  Experimeut  Station  at  Geneva 
has  issued  a  bulletin  giving  directions  for  the  control 
of  this  pest,  wliich  should  be  secured  and  read  by  all 
interested  in  its  control. 

THE  FALSE  TARNISHED  PLANT-BUG.  -The 
eggs  are  laid  the  previous  season  by  the  adult  insect 
in  the  bark  of  young  growth  and  fruit  spurs.  These 
eggs  hatch  at  about  the  time  of  blossoming  in  the 
Spring,  the  small  nymphs  Avhen  first  hatched  being 
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.vellowisl).  bnt  changing  to  a  ver.v  liglir  green  at  the 
.second  molt,  almost  idenrlcal  in  color  with  the  green 
•  d  tli(‘  nmkoi'loped  jiear  iind  loaves.  Tbe.v  batc’i  out 
:  bout  blossoming  time,  and  tlie  youn.g  nymphs  im- 
)i.(*dialel.v  bogin  to  feed  by  ]iiorc:ng  the  tissues  of  the 
young  frnit  and  sucking  from  therein  the  plant 
.piices.  Tb(!  injiir.v  cjinsed  by  their  feeding  punctures 
restilfs  ill  a  knotting  up  of  the  frnit.  much  of  which 
I'rojts  premattirel.v  .and  tliat  Avbicli  iiangs  on  ;iiid 
lii’.-ill.v  ripens  is  irregular  and  i»racticall.v  wortbb>ss. 
It  is  controlled  quite  effectively  b.v  tborotiglily  sjtray- 
iiig  the  trees  immodiatoly  after  Idossoming  with 
Black  Loaf  40  ;it  the  rate  of  one  pint  to  KX)  gallons 
of  wat('r.  Orchards  infesTod  om*  year  .aia*  very  liktdy 
to  be  reinfested  the  following  year.  J'be  jiest  is  oft- 
times  (jnite  local  in  its  habits,  one  ]»art  of  an  orchard 
being  badly  infested,  whereas  the  other  jtart  may  be 
onlj'  moderately  so. 

PEAR.  I'SYLLA.— This  is  one  of  the  insect  i>ests 
of  the  j)ear  wlticli  is  very  ditlicnlt  to  control  A  neg¬ 
lect  or  failure  to  control  it  in  j)ear  orchards  means 
an  nnprolitalde  orchard.  Tlie  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  .dfatiou  at  Geneva  has  worked  on  this 
]iroblem  for  flie  hast  decade  and  has  worknal  o\it  the 
best  known  rt'eonimendations  as  to  control,  based 
i.p<»n  aoinal  orcbarrl  (‘xperinients.  ’riielr  jtnblislied 
bulletin  upon  tiiis  stibject  can  hi;  bad  for  the  a.sking, 
and  s]K)uld  bo  carefull.v  read  by  every  jtear  grow’er, 
its  this  is  out'  of  onr  most  common  pcitr  ]H*sts  in  New 
lork  Stiite. 

PEAR  BLIGHT. — I’ear  blight,  souietimos  called 
lire  bliglit,  wliicli  is  a  bacterial  disease,  must  always 
be  rtK.-koiK'd  Avitli  b.v  the  peitr  .grow'or.  It  has  blotted 
ont  pear-grtiwiiig  its  a  commercial  proposition  in 
many'  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  can  be  controlled 
only'  by  the  most  thorongli  and  painsfaking  care,  .such 
care  as  onl.y  one  fruit  groAver  in  25  or  50  will  take 
pains  to  give.  Of  course,  the  pear  groAver  luiiy  ho 
incky  ami  esc.aite  ;ui  epidtunie  of  itear  bliglit  for 
:  ears.  On  tlie  other  hand,  an  e[»idemic  of  peiir 
bliglit  niiiy  oeiair  just  Avhen  the  orcliiird  is  coming 
ii:to  full  hearing  and  literally  avIjk;  it  out  of  exist¬ 
ence.  My  ow'ii  ex])(‘rience  iuul  the  exiierience  of  idant 
I.iitliologists  Avho  hiive  Ciirefiilly  Avorked  upon  tliis 
trouble  has  been  convincing;  that  is,  tliat  this  trouble 
can  he  efl'i'ctively  controlled  providcal  close  attiailion 
is  given  to  the  neex'ssa r.’v  details.  Today  in  m.-my 
;.ections  of  the  T’liitod  States  pears  are  not  being 
I»lantod  Avhero  before  they  Avero  grown  in  a  large 
Avay  commercially.  fl'Iie  principal  cause  for  the 
check  in  pear  jilanting  is  iwar  Might,  and  no  one 
should  plant  ja-ars  today  unless  be  is  prepared  to 
ti.gbt  this  troubh*  oii  sigiit.  n.  D.  A’. 


Fertilizer  Garden  Questions 

What  is  the  fertilizing  viilue  of  dried  blood,  .such  as 
is  used  in  stock  food?  Wliat  cjin  it  be  niixod  with  to 
make  it  a  balaucod  fertilizer  for  gardening?  What 
A'egetahles  or  jilants  ai’e  mostly  bomdited  by  it?  AVhat 
i.<  tin*  best  time  to  api»Iv  it  lo  the  soil,  in  tlie  Spring  or 
Fall? 

UOII  blood  iismilly  coiilains  about  12  jier  cent  of 
nitrogen  and  sometimes  a  little  more,  'riiere  is 
nsnall.A'  no  i)orasb,  and  onl.v  a  small  amount  of 
I  liosidioi’ic  acid.  'I'liis  makes  it  Avliat  is  called  an 
i!nbalanc(‘d  fertilizer.  The  large  amount  of  nitrogen 
forces  a  (inick,  lic:u’y  .growth  of  leaf  and  stem  on  all 
crops  that  .gnnv  above  ground.  I'lio  lack  of  potash 
a.nd  jdiosidiorns  Avill  make  the  ]dants  soft  and  ten¬ 
der.  and  a  full  formation  of  seed  or  tuber  Avill  not 
be  ])ossibl(‘.  What  you  want  to  do  in  using  this 
blood  is  to  "balance”  it  by  adding  potash  and  pbos- 
idioi'us  in  some  form.  I'liis  year  it  will  he  very  dif- 
flcnlt  to  find  popish  at  reasonable  prices  unless  yon 
can  obtain  a  quantity  of  Avood  aslies.  We  should 
mix  the  blood  about  lialf  and  half  Avith  acid  ph.os- 
pbate.  This  Avill  give  far  bettor  results  in  the  .gar¬ 
den,  and  if  you  cau  obtain  the  Avood  ashes,  Ave  Avould 
ai>ply  them  scq)arately'  l)i‘oadcast,  and  raked  or  liar- 
I’OAA'i'd  into  the  ground.  Any  fertilizer  sti'ong  in 
nitrogen  like  this  blood  has  most  effect  upon  pb.ints 
wliicli  make  their  groAvth  above  ground  in  leaf  or 
.stem.  The  Spring  is  the  best  time  to  nst'  dried 
blood  or  an.v  otlier  ricli  form  of  nitrogen,  Ix'canse 
tliis  nitrogen  is  very  soluble,  and  Avill  Avash  ont  of 
the  groiuid  and  be  lost  unless  there  are  living  jilants 
in  the  soil  to  make  use  of  it. 

Which  is  the  better  way  of  using  bay.  struAv  and 
Aveeds  for  fertilizing ;  by  burning  them  and  using  the 
ashes  or  turning  them  under  to  decay? 

By'  all  means  ploAv  or  spade  all  such  Avastes  as  you 
speak  of  into  the  ground.  Wlien  yon  burn  them  you 
drive  olf  the  nitrogen  which  tbe.v  contain,  and  also 
destroy  the  organic  matrer  greatly  needed  in  all  of 
our  .soils.  It  is  time  that  the  ashes  can  be  evenly 
spread  after  tnis  burning,  b\it  the  loss  of  the  nitrogen 
and  the  organic  matter  is  considerable,  and  Ave 
AA'ould  inucli  prefer  to  spade  everything  of  this  sort 
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light  into  the  ground,  where  it  may  decay  and  add 
to  the  bnmiis. 

I  have  some  lime  tb.at  ba.s  been  stored  in  open  barrels 
in  the  weather  for  :i  year  or  more.  I.s  it  of  any  A’aluo 
for  liming  the  garden  soil;  .also,  i.s  whitewash  (powder 
form)  of  jiny  A’alne  for  liming? 

Excoi»t  for  “caking”  or  hardening  into  lumps,  the 
lime  will  not  lose  its  value.  It  Avill  haA'e  to  bo 
ciuslu'd  or  ground  up  tine  in  or<ler  to  make  it  most 
ofi'.s-ti'.^'.  ;is  ilio  A'aluo  of  lime  is  pi'etty  much  deter¬ 
mined  by  its  liiu'uess  .-iiid  ability'  to  sjux'ad  -all 
tlirou.gli  tin;  soil.  Tlu'  wbirewasli  poAA’der  contains 
some  lim»'.  .ami  to  ih.at  oxroiif  has  A'alue  on  soil.s. 


The  Cost  of  New  Jersey  Potatoes 

oNMOUTTI  ('(»..  N.  .1..  is  noted  as  a  pot.'to- 
groAving  section.  'Fliis  year  as  never  before 
farmers  .are  interested  in  the  cost  of  production. 
'I  lie  potato,  more  and  more,  seems  to  be  entering  (iio 
"big  farm”  class.  Machinery  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage  on  smooth,  level  land,  so  that  large  itotato 
Holds  ave  profitable.  In  Monmouth  Gount.A'  there 
are  a  number  of  farms  producing  50,  1(K)  or  more  acres 
of  potatoes,  Hightstowii  <  N.  .1.)  dazetfe  recent¬ 

ly'  printed  the  folloAving  nores  .and  figures,  giving 
costs  of  potato  growing.  They  aaIII  surpri.se  many 
(>f  onr  Western  growers,  yet,  one  year  Avith  another, 
such  crops  itay  a  profit.  Most  fanners  grow  a  small- 
.a  aaatge  and  jtroduce  more  grain  and  hay'. 

It  was  nora'ss.ai-y  to  intorviow  a  number  of  growers, 
that  an  av<aaige  cost  of  labor,  upkeep,  depreeiation,  la;- 
p.airs,  etc.,  ctudd  be  determined.  Then  the  actual  cost 
of  tho.se  items,  with  seed,  fertilizer.®,  horse  keep,  interest 
and  discount,  etc.,  for  growing  IPO  acres,  by  one  of  the 
successful  growers,  wlioso  methods  are  up-to-date  and 
whose  .yields  run  elose  to  TOO  liairels  aunuall.v,  were 
assembled.  His  costs,  Avhich  compared  faA’orably  with 
other  growers,  were  as  follows: 

100  tons  of  fertilizer,  at  .'?05  per  ton .  .'?n..500.00 


000  barrels  of  seed,  at  .$5  jx-r  barrel .  ;;,000.(X) 

(K>0  j)Ounds  Paris  green,  at  45c .  270.(M> 

S.OOO  10-peck  hags,  at  ofic .  2,(540  (X) 

I  foreman,  .$75  per  month .  000  (M) 

.‘5  farm  laborers,  at  .$00  per  montli .  2.10O.tMI 

Cutting  000  ])arrels  of  seed,  at  .‘55c .  210.00 

Picking  S,000  barrels  of  pot.-itoes,  at  10c .  SOO.(X) 

Extra  hel|»  at  pl.anting  and  digging  times .  4.50  (10 

II  horses’  keep,  withotit  deafh  losses .  2,178.00 

Interest  and  discount  on  operating  capital.  ...  0(X)  00 

4  axes  and  insiirauee .  485.00 

0  per  cent  on  investment  in  farm  property...  L80(1.(M) 
Depreciation  of  tools  and  machinery,  20  per 

cent  .  4.50.()0 

Rei)airK  ;ind  np-keep  of  farm  buildings,  fences, 

drains  .  (5.50.(X) 

General  exi)enses,  including  gas^)!ine.  kerosene, 

repairs  for  machinery,  supplies,  etc .  2,1(57.00 

Owner’s  salary  .  2.100.(X) 


Total  cost  for  100  acres  of  )>otatoes . $27, 847. (X) 

Dr  .$278.47  per  acre. 

It  should  bo  stated  here  that  the  grower  Avhose  c<).vts 
as  given  above  groAVS  no  other  crop  for  sale,  and  his 
entire  outlay  must  be  charged  to  potatoes. 

He  raises  some  feed  crops,  but  those  are  charged 
against  his  horsekeepiug.  When  asked  if  he  aa-oiiM  sell 
his  services  for  .$2(K)  per  month,  he  rei)lie<l  that  he 
would  not  accept  any  sum  for  his  time,  Tnit  mat  lie  did 
not  Avant  to  put  his  time  at  a  prohibitive  figure,  and 
therefore  named  the  nominal  price  of  .$3,400  per  year. 
When  asked  if  he  did  not  think  six  barrels  to  the 
acre  too  much  seed,  he  said  “No,  I  think  it  pays  me  to 
cut  the  seed  large,  especially  when  avc  have  to  grade.” 
When  asked  if  his  cost  for  keeping  11  horses  was  not 
high,  he  said  that,  “Avheu  charging  the  feed  he  raised  at 
the  market  prices  and  the  same  fur  what  lie  purchased, 
the  figures  given  Avere  actual.”  The  writer  eonlirnied 
these  costs  by  those  of  other  gruAvers. 

With  a  production  of  8.000  barrels,  this  grower  Avonld 
have  to  realize  $3.48  per  barrel  for  his  potatoes  to  cover 
the  cost,  Avhich  makes  the  present  prices  for  potatoe.s 
seem  very  loAV. 

With  potatoes  selling  at  the  ear  for  $3  25  today,  our 
100-acre  farmer  Avill  have  to  store  or  lose  money  on  hi.s 
crop. 

As  the  average  production  is  below  00  barrels  to  tlie 
acre,  some  of  our  growers  will  liave  no  income  tax  tu 
pay  this  year. 


Corn  Harvesting  With  Tractor 

The  pictuiic  at  Fig.  .5.31  shows  a  tractor  drawing 
a  corn  liarve.stor  on  Hill  ('rest  Farm  at  Lake- 
port,  N.  H.  The  harvester  i.s  at  the  right  of  tli«‘ 
tractor,  out -of  sight,  but  still  doing  great  Avork. 
Frank  Sniitli,  the  farm  oAVner,  says  lie  could  not 
ask  for  better  work.  He  uses  the  tractor  to  pull 
stumps  and  rocks,  Avliich  it  does  with  ea.se.  It  also 
Avorks  on  the  hay'-loader,  and  Avill  pull  the  load  riglit 
into  the  barn.  And  that  is  something  of  a  corn 
for  New  Hampshire.  With  such  a  corn  crop  and 
such  tractor  AVork  New  England  ouglit  to  come  back 
a.s  a  farming  section. 


It  is  said  that  last  year  the  city  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
fed  its  garbage  to  hogs  and  made  a  profit  of -$30,000. 
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Farmers’  Institutes  in  Ohio 

An  Appreciation  of  Their  Value 

TTOCESSFUL  RESULTS.— The  li.  N.-Y,  raises  the 
question  of  the  reoreanization  of  farmers'  insti¬ 
tutes  in  New  York  State.  It  might  he  of  sojue  value 
to  make  a  few  definite  statements  relative  to  the 
tthio  plan,  which  lias  jiroved  to  he  effective  to  tin* 
extent  of  having  an  attendance  of  i)01,2.'15  in  the 
season  of  1016-17,  and  last  season,  under  almost  im¬ 
possible  travel  and  furious  weather  conditions,  of 
over  85  per  cent  of  the  attendance  of  the  previous 
year.  Formerly  the  institute  department  was  under 
the  management  of  the  State  F.oard  of  Agriculture, 
said  board  having  full  power  of  control  over  all  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  State. 

CONTINUOUS  rROORF-SS.— T'nder  this  plan 
our  institutes  were  conducted  for  a  series  of  years 
with  a  continuous  progress  ami  solidarity.  If  poli¬ 
tics  ever  played  a  game  it  was  not  strong  enough 
to  lessen  the  intei’est  and  the  contidence  of  the 
people  in  the  system.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Hoard  of  Agriculture  not  only  real  farm  lu-ac- 
tlces  were  given  h.v  the  speakers,  hut  em]>hasis  jiliiced 
upon  the  endeavor  of  societ.v  in  a 
large  way,  educntional.  social,  civic 
service.  While  this  plan  was 
populai’  three  years  ago  a  law  was 
passed  by  the  I.egislature  transferring 
the  institute  department  from  the 
State  Board  of  Agiiculture  to  the 
Ohio  State  Univer.sity.  It  -is  highly 
creditable  to  the  univer.sity  how  they 
i-eceived  this  additional  work,  and 
carried  it  on  without  a  ripple,  making 
it  jirst  a  little  stronger  hero  and 
tliere.  For  instance,  how  plainly  the 
University  saw  the  necessit.v  and 
Itracticability  of  appointing  a  re.al 
farmer  as  director  of  institutes  in  the 
personage  of  F.  I/.  Allen.  ^Ij*.  Allen 
has  operated  a  farm  in  i)erson  for 
yeai’S.  For  a  number  of  years  a  strong 
lecturer  on  -the  force,  in  his  insti¬ 
tute  work  he  h.as  covered  the  entire 
State.  He  knows  the  peojile.  'Their 
life  is  his  life:  his  life  is  their  lifi‘.  AYhy  sliould  not 
such  a  farm  representative  he  made  1  drector  of 
Faianers’  Institutes? 

PLANNIXU  THE  WORK.— Dining  the  institute 
season  the  director  visits  each  count.v,  calls  in  the 
Itresidents  and  .secretaries  of  the  institutes,  and  an 
advi.sor.y  session  is  held  I’elative  to  next  season’s 
demands.  In  this  form  the  university  puts  its  hoiio. 
.and  as  well  places  a  direct  responsibility  on  the 
officers  of  each  institute.  The  institute  speakers 
are  divided  into  two  clas.ses.  known  as  two-daj- 
speakers,  and  one-day  .specL-ilists,  the  latter  con¬ 
sisting  of  women  speakers  and  specialists,  altermiting 
between  two  nearh.v  inslitutes. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FORCE.— The  force  is  made 
lip  in  part  from  the  staff  (>f  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  of  the  Wooster  Experiment  Station,  the 
greater  number  being  men  Avho  are  engaged  in 
f .arming  in  the  rough.  In  other  Avords,  our  insti¬ 
tutes  come  out  of  the  real  lives  of  our  people.  An 
exceptionally  strong  feature  of  the  Ohio  plan  is  the 
exening  .se.ssion  which  has  found  favor  Avith  all 
classes,  one  lecture  in  .general  being  given  then,  and 
local  talent  rendering  a  literary  and  musical 
programme. 

■  AN  EDUCATIONAL  BASIS.— One  outstanding 
p(dic.v  of  the  Ohio  plan,  constituting  in  a  lar,ge  sen.se 
its  base,  is  that  it  seek.s  to  Iniild  up  a  sound  societ.A', 
so  the  institutes  as  an  institution  c.an  see  above  the 
mere  thing  of  increasing  production,  to  make  mone.v, 
important  :is  it  m;iy  ho.  Tlmice  a  fr.-ink  discussion. 
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AA’hich  .always  evolves  a  reform  programme  of  such 
j.rohlems  as  the  church,  the  school,  moral  and  social 
values,  insidrational  moA'enients  in  society,  sale  and 
disfriluition  of  farm  products  relath-e  to  profit  and 
loss.  This  has  had  something,  at  the  least,  to  do 
with  the  progress  of  our  peojile  in  Ohio.  Our  ma- 
tciaal  environment  h.as  radicall.v  altered  on  the 
farm,  and  oiir  ideals  of  environment  have  changed 
I  er<a>pi  iidy,  and  now  Avhether  or  not  we  can  ad.apt 
ourselves  to  the  nexA'  situation  is  a  problem.  The 
Slate  th.at  can  .see  far  enough  in  the  establishment  of 
.a  farmers’  institute  as  a  real  help  to  the  soundness 
of  our  race,  and  our  institution  has  a  telling  vision. 

Y.an  Wei  t  Co.,  O.  ,t.  av.  xicodkmcs. 


Growing  Cabbage  Seed 

■Will  you  tidl  us  luxw  cabbage  seed  is  groxxm?  Would 
it  be  i>ossible  to  start  early  cabbage  iu  the  Spring  from 
s('ed  and  produce  a  seed  crop  the  same  siaisonV 

II.  L.  .T. 

KLTURAL  METHODS.- The  eahhago  is  a  hi- 
ennial,  and  ordinarily  produces  its  seeds  the 
second  year,  from  plants  groxvn  the  previous  se.ason, 
and  ennioil  throii.gli  the  Winter  in  cold  frames,  or 


in  ])its  made  for  the  purpose,  or  in  ordinary  cellar 
storage.  Tn  the  South  they  m.iy  la*  left  iu  tlH>  open 
fields.  Tn  the  North,  lioAAex'er,  it  is  extremely  dilli- 
ciilt  to  carry  OA'cr  the  matured  he.ids  in  such  .a  con¬ 
dition  that  they  Avill  continue  their  groxvtli  the  fol- 
loAving  sea.son,  and  I  doiiht  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so 
xvith  the  early  crop  of  early  A'arieties.  The  common 
method  of  groAvin.g  cabbage  .seed  is  to  soxv  tlie  seed 
some  time  betxxeen  tlie  first  of  .Tune  and  the  middle 
of  September,  according  to  variety  and  latitude,  hut 
associating  tlie.se  txx-o  f, actors  in  such  a  m.aiiner  that 
the  plants  shall  have  their  hiaids  axtII  formed,  hut 
not  devoloiiod,  by  the  time  th.at  killing  frosts  may 
lie  expected  to  appear.  Nltr.ate  of  soda  is  largely 
used  iu  fertilizing  them  during  this  period.  After 
the  first  seA-ere  frosts  come  the  plants  are  taken  np 
carefully  and  either  set  iu  the  cold  frames,  Avhere 
they  are  protected  by  tlie  sashes,  and  by  straxv  or 
matting,  if  necessary,  or  set  iu  trenches,  banked  to 
their  heads  Avith  earth,  and  further  protected  from 
sex'ero  freezing  bj'  a  coA’cring  of  straxA-,  or  other  m.a- 
terial  Avhlcli  will  not  pack  .so  heavily  as  to  siilfooato 
them.  Or  they  are  sonietinies  set  upon  a  cold,  d.-irk 
cellar  bottom  and  their  roots  well  coA’ered  with 
earth.  This  method,  hoxvever,  calls  for  a  good  deal 
of  collar  space,  and  is  not  often  practiced  except  on 
a  small  scale.  In  the  Siiring  the  plants  are  set  in 
the  open  field  or  garden,  iu  xvell-prepared  soil,  and 
fertilized  heavil.v  AX’ith  hnth  iiul.-ish  ;ind  phosidinric 
;ichl.  The  potash  gix-es  strength  to  the  .seed  stalks, 
and  the  iihos])hnric  .acid  jinunutt's  tin*  gruxvth  uf  the 


fioxvoi's  and  the  development  of  the  seeds.  More 
nitrogen  than  is  contained  in  ordinary  garden  .soil 
is  not  needed  at  this  stage  of  the  game. 

THE  FLOWERIND  riORTOD.— Each  plant  should 
h('  alloxvod  from  VJ  to  20  .siiunre  fe<»t  of  space,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size  of  variety.  This  calls  for  roAvs  from 
four  to  tlA'e  feet  apart,  Avith  plants  from  three,  to 
four  foet  a]iart  in  the  roxvs.  IMammoth  IMarblehe.ad 
xvill  need  even  more  room.  If  the  plants  have  xvin- 
tered  well,  growth  Avill  soon  begin,  and  seed  stalks 
will  soon  appear.  With  the  late,  hard-headed  A'arie- 
tie.s,  it  is  often  adA’is.ahle  to  split  the  heads  into 
quarters,  to  :ilh>w  the  siK'd  stalks  to  emerge  more 
readily.  But.  with  tlu'  o.trly  and  soft  A’arieties, 
splitting  is  .seldom  practiced,  .•ind  I  helieA'e  th.at  it 
is  never  absolutely  neees.sary.  Great  care  should  bo 
taken  not  to  injure  the  buds,  .and  the  novice  will  do 
bettor  not  to  attempt  splitting  the  heads  until  he 
has  observed  the  liahits  of  groAvtli  of  the  seeil  stalks 
that  develop  naturally.  Stakes,  similar  to  bean 
poles,  and  from  five  to  seven  foiT  in  length,  should 
be  .set.  one  at  each  corner,  and.  as  the  .stalks  make 
grexvfh.  strings  should  be  AX’onnd  around  the  stakes 
in  .such  .a  innnnor  as  to  inclose  ih(>  stalks.  Later,  it 
m.ay  ho  necess.ary  to  cover  Avith 
mo.s(inito  netting,  to  protect  the  seed.s 
from  the  sentimentally  protected 
lurds. 

ITARYESTTNG  THE  SEED.— Cab¬ 
bage  seeds  do  not  develop  or  rijien 
evenly,  and  it  Avill  be  nece.ssary  to  go 
over  the  ])huit.s  soA-eral  times  aa-Iiou 
harvesting.  When  half  or  tAX-o-thirds- 
of  the  pods  upon  a  hr.ancii  have  be- 
conu'  xvoll  hroxvnod  and  partially 
yelloxA’,  siieli  branches  or  stalks  .should 
be  cut  and  Laid  upon  sheets  to  ripen 
further.  When  thoroughly  ripe  and 
dry,  they  are  thrashed,  Avitli  a  ma¬ 
chine  designed  for  the  purpose,  if 
groxvn  on  a  siiffieiently  large  sc.ale, 
and  xvilh  a  flail  or  ixonnder  if  groxvn 
iu  less  (piantitie.s.  'fhe  seeds  separate 
e.isily  from  the  hulls,  and  may  he 
laihlxod  out  by  hand,  if  the  quantity 
is  not  too  great.  They  are  then  xviii- 
noxved  to  si'par.ate  them  fi-om  the  chaff,  and  should 
he  run  ox-er  a  fine  meshed  screen  to  remox-o  the 
small  .and  inferior  seed.  The  .aA’erage  yield  is  not 
far  from  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Avell-sereened  seed 
per  ]»hnit.  Sometimes  it  is  more,  but  often,  and 
jierhaps  more  often,  it  is  less.  But  this  aA'crage 
xvill  give  a  yield  of  ahoA’o  500  pounds  of  .seed  per 
acre;  the  retail  price  of  cabbage  .seed  during  the 
]iast  season  has  been  from  .‘?2.,"0  to  .$:!  per  pound, 
.and  a  good  deal  more  for  some  of  the  highly  adver- 
ti.sed  A'arieties. 

CROSS-BOT;LTN.VTTON.  —  Cabbages  Avill  cros.s- 
liolloiiizo  readily  among  the  different  varietie.s,  and 
the.v  Avill  hybridize  readily  AX'ith  tiirniiis.  canlitlower, 
Brussels  sprouts,  mustard,  kale.  and.  in  fact,  Avith 
all  species  of  the  same  f.amily,  and  these  hybrid 
seeds  giA’O  AA'orthle.ss  ])hints,  or  none  at  all.  Hence, 
in  sotting  Iho  ]ilants  care  must  ho  taken  that  the.v 
.are  pl.anted  by  tliem.selves.  and.  in  ciiltiA'.ation.  no 
xvlid  mustard  must  he  alloAA'e*!  to  blossom  in  the 
vicinity. 

EARLY  Y.VRTETTES.- It  is  iiossible  that  the  early 
varieties  of  cabbage,  if  planted  early  enough,  and 
set  in  the  field  soon  enough,  may  ripen  seed  before 
the  frosts  come.  The  doA-elopinont  of  seed  may  bo 
considerably  hastened  by  refraining  from  cultiva¬ 
tion.  and  further  by  ]ilantrng  a  cover  crop  of  radishes, 
or  other  quick-groxving  A'egetables  around  the  idants. 
This  xvill  interfere  Avitli  the  xx'ater  .supply,  and  thii.s 
checlv  tin'  growth  of  tin*  c.ahhage  pl.ants.  and  c.anse 
tliein  to  throw  their  stnuigth  into  the  iirodui-rion  of 
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seeds,  insfe.-id  of  more  f.iliage.  ( )]■  rhe 
plants  may  be  lifted  rareftilly  on  tlie 
api)roaeh  of  cold  weather,  and  transferretl 
to  large  tubs,  with  a  goml-sized  ball  of 
earth  adhering  to  the  roots,  and  .set  in  a 
warm  and  well-lighted  room  where  they 
•will  ripen  their  .seeds.  Kifiier  of  those 
methods,  if  successful,  will  save  a  year’.s 
time  in  the  ju-oduction  of  seeds.  J>ut 
the  seeds  will  be  .shriveled  and  small  in 
size,  and  of  comparatively  low  vitality, 
and  should  be  carefully  screened  aiid 
tested  before  being  used. 

Orowixg  Cabbagk  .Stt'mps. — Another 
method  of  growing  seed  from  the  early 
crop  of  early  cabbages  is  to  leave  as  long 
ji  .stump  as  pos.sible  when  cutting  the 
heads.  The.se  stumps  are  cultivated  and 
irrigated,  and  soon  throw  out  new  sprouts. 
These  are  removed,  rooted  in  sand,  as  the 
soft  cuttings  of  geraniums  are  rooted, 
tr.ansferred  to  pots,  and  carried  over  in 
cold  frames,  or  in  the  greenhouse,  or  even 
in  the  windows  of  the  living-room.  In 
the  .Spring  they  are  set  in  the  garden  and 
soon  develop  seed  stalks.  Or  the  entire 
stump  w'ith  sprouts  attached  may  be  car- 
I'ied  over  in  cold  frames,  or  in  trenches, 
and  treated  in  the  Sjiring  according  to 
the  method  of  growing  seed  fi'om  whole 
plants.  I'liis  method  is  extensively  ])rac- 
ticed  in  Denmark,  which  is  the  banner 
countr.v  of  the  world  in  the  matter  of 
cabbnge-se(‘d  ))roduction.  Ily  this  method 
the  head  is  not  sacriticed.  but  may  be 
xisod  or  marketed  as  though  the  seeds 
were  not  to  be  grown. 

Sflkctiox  Xekdki). — ^'Fliis  method  en- 
tibles  the  grower  to  .select  seed  from 
plants  which  jiroduce  heads  that  ai)i)roach 
more  closely  to  some  desired  typ<‘.  Ami 
it  is  this  careful  attenti<m  to  selection 
which  is  i>racticed  by  the  D.anish  gar¬ 
dener,  tliiit  gives  to  Danish  se»‘d  its  su- 
periorit.v.  Cabbage  seeds  tix  and  ))er- 
’  jtetuate  the  characteristics  of  the  parent 
j)lant  more  readily  than  most  other  itlants. 
and.  for  this  rc'ason.  tin*  grower  should 
exercise  the  titmost  caution  in  selecting 
mother  )ilants.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  he  should  select  the  jdants 
which  produce  the  largest,  or  the  earliest 
beads,  for  tlu're  are  other  desirable  fea¬ 
tures.  Hut  it  does  mean  that  he  should 
.select  for  mother  plants  those  plants 
whicli  iiroduce  heads  most  <‘losel.v 
approacliing  the  tyi)e  which  he  Avishes 
to  develoi).  whether  that  tyi)e  is  early 
f)]*  late  maturity,  disease*  eu-  frost  r*'- 
sisting.  large*  e.r  small,  hard  or  soft, 
round  e)r  flat,  or  peeintcel  he*aels.  long  e'u* 
short  stumjts,  mue-li  or  little*  foliage,  or 
any  other  charae-te'i-istie-  whie*h  is  valuable 
under  his  conelitions.  lie*  ma.v  thus  de¬ 
velop  types  be'tter  adapte'el  to  his  own 
trade  and  conditions  than  any  strains 
now  on  the  market.  Until  the  opening  of 
the  Avar  aa’O  impeuted,  annually,  e-hrsely 
around  d^o.OOO  pounds  of  cabbage  seed, 
paying  the'refeu'  .-i  duty  eif  six  cents  a 
pound.  c.  0.  OHArsuEt:. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Results  of  Sweet  Clover  Pasture 

Hut  for  The  H.  X.-Y.  I  Avould  not  h.avc 
a  itelfl  of  .'•'AA'eet  cleAver  for  my  ceAAVs  this 
Summer.  I  ttirned  nine  ce)AA's  inter  the 
tielei.  and  the  first  day  they  gained  tAA-o 
galhms.  the  next  day  four  gallems.  so  I 
had  to  fill  .•iiieiflier  c.an  for  th<?  milkman. 
If_  I  changeel  them  outer  Jtiue  gras.s  and 
White  (hive-r  they  A\-ent  doAvn.  but  back 
on  fhet  .'swe*et  e-Ie)A’er  and  thcA’  g.iineel  cA’cry 
time.  Xot  only  that,  but  'the  sows  and 
pigs.  teio.  IIoaa;  the*y  did  eat  it  and  groAV  I 
I  seilel  my  .'''lu-ing  jiigs  last  Monday,  live 
months  eilel,  avei'agevl  HIH  perunds.  at  .'S^O 
a  hunelreel.  tin*  tee))  of  the  Ineli;ni;i)iolis 
market,  right  off  the  .SAveet  clover,  with 
corn  ami  tankage. 

Indiana. 


Remedy  for  Poison  Ivy 

As  regards  poison  iA’y.  this  i.s  the  Avorst 
place  on  earth  for  it ;  it  is  cA'erywhere. 
A\  e  have  had  the  best  sticcess  with  the 
folloAving  remedy:  Hicarhonate  of  .soda 
and  peroxide  of  hydrogen;  mix  as  a  thin 
wash.  In  severe  cases  mak<*  a  poultice. 
In  latter  case  give  dose  of  Ujisom  sales. 
Xew  Hampshire.  av.  h.  c. 


Utilizing  Old  Cans 

_  I  notice  on  page  007  an  inrjuirv  regard¬ 
ing  the  using  of  old  tin  cans,  and  will  sav 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inquirer,  that  mv 
liuopio  Iiavo  for  .‘=5ovoi'aI  yoars  l)oon  iiuttiiiff 
U)>  vegetables  in  .syrup  cams  and  have  had 
oxr^f'llonf:  lock  with  them,  and  as  yet 
ncA  (>r  Jiad  a  sjioiled  can.  Siiniily  see  that 
the  eau.s  are  Avell  cleaned  and  drie<l,  put 
on  the  lids,  press  them  doAvn  AA'e]],  then 
run  sealing  Avax  around  the  lids  an.l  ))ut 
away  in  a  cooljind  dark  place.  We  have 
imt  11])  about  .“O  cans  tomatoes  this  sea¬ 
son.  and  after  jiaying  4.o  cents  for  a  12- 
qnai't  basket  of  tomatoes,  these  tomatoes 
have  cost  me  a  small  fraction  over  four 
cents  a  can.  This  not  counting  the  value 
ot  cams,  which  I  had  given  me.  I  have 
never  tried  fruit  in  these  cams,  as  aa'c 
Imve  jilcnt.v  of  gl.ass  jars;  otherAvise  Avould 
not  ho.sitatc  using  them.  The  sealing 
wax  ean  be  found  at  most  lO-eciit  stores, 
Mild  hy  taking**  a  small  ran,  rntting  it  in 
halt  and  bending  it  out  a  little  for  a 
siiout.  it  makes  a  good  melting  jiot  for  the 
sealing  wax.  The  wax  should  be  jircssed 
doAvn  all  around  before  it  gets  cold  We 
have  had  .such  good  luck  this  Avay  that 
Ave  .'ire  anxious  to  have  tin*  liiethod 
passed  along.  cha.s.  a.  J.OAVKifUK. 

Aoav  York. 


A  Massachusetts  Farmer 

I  could  not  afford  t<>  lose  one  number 
of  The  li.  X.-Y.  One  artich*  saved  me 
some  Avorry  and  anxiety  ;  that  about  the 
farmer's  right  to  his  Avheat  crop.  We 
have  a  good  crop :  had  it  rained  ofteiier 
it  would  liaA’c  been  better.  The  grain  is 
shrunken  some,  but  just  tlie  same  tlie.v 
have  raised  mor«*  grain  in  Avestern  Xor- 
folk  County.  Massaclnisett.s.  tliis  Siimiin'r 
than  they  have  in  a  good  many  years  jiast. 
The  rye  and  oats  turned  our  great,  hut 
the  hot.  dry.  Aviiidy  weather  made  th(>m 
rijieii  too  fast.  Still,  we  know  thar  Avi* 
can  raise  good  Avheat  here,  and  iioav 
there  is  machinery  here  to  harvest  and 
thrash  it,  so  next  year  Avill  see  some 
Avheat  grown.  My  iilans  are  laid  for  a 
larger  grain  acreage  next  y(*ar.  and  I 
have  the  land  for  it.  too.  Another  sub¬ 
ject  you  liaA’O  handled  so  avcH  is  the  jicaa^ 
potato  Avilt.  It  struck  us  here  just  the 
same  way.  Fortunately,  our  potatoes 
were  so  Ayell  along  they  give  a  fair  yield, 
but  the  ])eculiar  and  lucky  jiart  for  us  is 
some  vines  are  still  green  foday.  and  they 
have  a  big  pile  of  tubers  under  them. 

We  have  eliminated  yonr  .'lo-eent  dollar 
on  oiir  farm.  We  si'll  most  of  our  pro¬ 
duce  direct  to  the  consumer.  I  have  put 
hundreds  of  bushels  of  potatoes  right  in 
the  bin  in  the  consumer'.s  cellar.  (Inr 
milk  is  sold  direct  to  the  neighbors  at  10 
cents  a  quart ;  no  lost  or  broken  bottles, 
no  l)ad  milk  bills.  In  six  years  avo  have 
n<it  lost  the  iH'ice  of  more  than  live  quarts 
of  milk.  AVhen  any  customer  gets  lazy 
about  ]).aying  the  bill  he  gets  notice,  “Xo 
more  milk  till  this  bill  is  paid,”  and  they 
don't  get  it.  They  jiay,  and  take  care  to 
be  more  ])rompt  ever  after,  bocatise  Ave 
haA-e  the  milk  they  Avant. 

We  have  a  itublic  market  in  Franklin  ; 
it  is  merely  a  vacjint  lot  Avhere  Ave  sell 
t)ur  vegetables  right  out  of  our  Avagous  at 
the  prevailing  market  i)n<*e,  cash  on  the 
spot.  Trade  is  fairly  good,  and  an  ahtin- 
danee  of  produce  is  brought  in  <*very  time. 
Tuesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  are  the 
market  days. 

I  heartily  ondor.se  your  brave  efforts 
to  'inproA’c  market  and  milk  conditions  in 
the  big  city,  and  yonr  unflinching  stand 
against  fraud  and  monojxdy  of  every 
kind.  Keep  right  on  ;  we  are  aa  ith  you, 
every  man  and  Avoman  farmer  on  the  lone¬ 
ly  bae-k  roads,  as  Avell  as  avo  on  the  mo)-e 
truA  ('led  higliAvays.  If  they  try  to  SAvamp 
you,  just  .send  out  the  riot  call  and  there'll 
be  some  SAvamping  from  the  other  si<le 
they  won’t  forget.  V.  T.  I.. 

Fi'anklin.  Mass. 


Melting  Beeswax 

A\  ill  you  toll  me  Iioav'  to  melt  up  comb 
wax  from  brood  fi-jimes?  I  h-iod  to  melt 
it  over  a  hot  tire  Init  it  refuses,  crumb¬ 
ling  up  into  a  gramil.'ir  ma.s.s.  Is  there 
any  mctlnKl  of  rt'diicing  this  comb  wax 
to  marketable  Avax'.'  I  w.Jsh  a-ou  Avonld 
inform  me.  ‘  ^ 

XcAA'  Jersey. 

Place  the  old  ooinhs.  or  other  refuse 
containing  Avax.  in  something  like  loos<*']y 
Avoven  burlap  bags  and  cover  these  Avitii 
Avator  in  an  ordinary  Avash  Ixiiler.  AVeiglit 
the  bags  To  ket*])  them  beneatli  the  Av.-iter. 
It  is  also  well  to  ]»lace  .sticks  beneath 
the  hags  to  keej)  them  from  dii-ect  con¬ 
tact  Avirli  the  hot  hoih'i*  bottom.  Set  the 
boiler  on  the  stove  and  boil  until  all  the 
wax  has  melted  and  risen  to  the  surface, 
from  Avhich  it  may  he  diiijied  into  such 
molds  as  it  is  de.sired  to  use.  S'o\i  will 
then  have  the  ordinai-y  nnhleached  Avax 
in  m.irketable  form.  yr.  n.  p. 


Human  Tuberculosis 

As  I  have  tlie  lirst  .symptoms  of 
tuberculosis  I  AA'ish  to  got  hooks  *)u  tlie 
.subject  of  curing  it  in  its  first  st.ages. 
Had  I  the  money  I  Avonld  go  to  I'olo- 
rado.  Are  there  any  .sanatoriums  that 
the  Government  suiiports  where  peojile 
can  go  Avho  do  not  liaA’C  money? 

‘  o.  AV.  p. 

I  am  sending  yon  a  panijihlet,  •’What 
You  Should  Know  About  Tuberculosis,” 
imblislied  by  tin*  State  Deiiartment  of 
Health.  Albany,  X.  Y.  This  Avill  he  sent 
free  uixm  aiiidication  to  all  residents  of 
the  State  and.  jierhaps.  to  tho.se  n(*<*ding 
it  in  other  St.-ites.  In  addition,  you 
should  luTA’c  more  <'omi)lete  instruction  as 
to  your  modt*  of  living,  for  it  is  upon 
one's  mode  of  living  that  his  cure  de¬ 
pends.  It  is  diflicult  to  teach  this  wholly 
fi'om  books  for  there  arc*  fcAA*  aa’Iio  can 
grasp  the  importance  of  the  e.ssential  de¬ 
tails-  and  learn  to  folloAv  them  closely 
Avithout  a  course  of  jiersonal  instruction, 
such  as  is  given  at  Avell-conducted  sana¬ 
toriums.  If  you  cannot  go  to  a  sana- 
toi'iuni.  howi'vei*.  you  should  by  all  means 
read  a  g4xid  book  or  tAvo  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Among  these  may  he  mentioned  l.)r. 
FaAA'rason  Hi'oaa'ii's  “IHiles  for  RecoA*ery 
from  ’I'uheivulosis.”  You  .shonlil  also 
Avritt*  the  X’afional  As.sociation  for  the 
^tndy  and  I’ri'vention  of  'ruberenlosis, 
Hti)  Fast  TAventy-s<*cond  street,  Noav 
Yoi'k  City,  and  ask  for  the  address  of  .any 
local  as.soci;ition  that  they  may  knoAV  «)f 
near  Avhere  you  can  receive  need«*d  belj). 
They  Avill  Ix^  glad  to  suggest  other  books 
.suited  to  .A’our  net'ds  ami  aid  you  t<)  self 
helj)  in  any  Avay  possible.  '  m.  n.  p. 


yoatfiece 
ItSvin^s 
yoafdck 
bmfbvteJBb 


HAT’S  the  ad¬ 
dition  H  •as.sler 
makes  to  the 
famous  slogan  so  truly  descrip¬ 
tive  of  “the  universal  car”. 


m 

PATENTED 

Shod  Absorber 


For 

FORD 

Cars 


A  Has.slcrize(l  Ford  will  take  you  there,  anywhere,  and  bring  you  back  com¬ 
fortably.  Has-slers  will  giA'e  your  Ford  the  long  ea.sy  swing,  the  glide  you  for¬ 
merly  thought  attainable  only  in  a  car  costing  $‘2,000  or  more.  No  matter 
how  rough  the  road,  the  wonderfully  resilient,  chrome  vanadium  coils  will 
stand  between  you  and  every  irritating  jolt  and  jar. 

Ilasslcrs  will  continue  to  keep  your  Ford  comfortable  during  the  lifetime  of 
your  car.  They  are  so  simply  constructed  there  is  nothing  to  get  out  of 
order.  They  act  by  compre.ssiou  and  are  strengthened  by  u.se — not  weak¬ 
ened  and  stretched  by  e\’ery  bump. 

This  comfort  Avill  co.st  you  nothing.  IIas.slers  will  p.ay  for  thcmse'lvcs  OA'er 

and  over  again  by  cutting  tire,  gas  and  ui)-kcep  costs, 
and  by  increasing  the  resale  value  of  your  car. 

10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Write  today  for  FREE  TRIAL  BLANK  and  we  willhaveasetof  Hassler* 
put  on  yoar  Ford  without  a  cent  of  expense  to  you.  Try  them  ten  days. 
Then,  if  you  are  willing  to  do  without  them,  they  will  be  taken  off  with¬ 
out  charge.  Don’t  ride  without  Hasslers  simply  because  someone  dis¬ 
courages  you  from  trying  them.  Accept  this  offer  and  see  for  yourself. 
Nearly  a  million  of  the  patented  Hasslers  Dowin  use.  Write  today-Now, 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc. 

'  MARirStO''='  1828  Spruce  Street  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


have  given  satisfaction  for  Si  years.  This 
fall  they  are  better  than  ever-— every  tree 
covered  by  nri  absolme  guarantee.  All  the 
Nut,  Ornamonlnl  Tree.s,  vines,  and  Shrubs 
gi'own  inour  100acreX)ir8Oiles,the  largest 
In  New  York,  are  sold  direct  at  cost  plus 
one  prollt.  Send  for  free,  wliolesale 
catalogue  today.  Alaloney  alilps  nil 
stock  by  express  nnd  charges  pre¬ 
paid.  yall  Pla7>  tiny  Pays. 

MALONEY  BROS.  «  WELLS  CO. 

20  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

DfintvilWm  Pioneer  HhoUeate  Nuracrien 


SEED  RYE 

■We  li.ave  .a  limited  supply  of  seed  rye,  GROWN  BY 
US.  (NOT  FOR  US)  posse-ssinc  IIKiH  MII.LINa 
yUALITIKS,  A  KKY  I.AKtiE  VIKI.OINU 
1  STKONii  I.tiN’ti  STRAW  and  in  eveiy  respect 
]  j>  SUPKRIOK  KVK.  Orders  will  be  booked  in 
the  order  received  at  8.5.00  per  Bushel. 
Brookdale  Farm,  Brewster,  Putnam  Co..  N.  Y. 


FREE 


REES  af  HalFAsenls  fFices 


First-cIasfj-Trno  tn  Name-Free  from 
Dihea.se,  ami  to  reach  you  m  erood  jrrowinjf  condition. 

truit  Trees,  Ornamental  T^’ees  and 
Shrub.s,  Bu.sh  b  ruits  and  General  Nursery  Stoi'Jt.  FRKE 
Catalog  contains  FJantme  and  Orowinir  mstruction.s. 

THE  WM,  J,  REILLY  NURSERIES 
162  Ossian  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  bvCertified  Grower- 


R 


EGISTERED 
ED  ROCK  WHEAT 
OSEN  RYE 


Pedigreed  varieties  developed  .-it  the  Michigan  Agrieult- 
ui'hI  ('olh'ge  and  inspected,  approved  and  rcgisteretl  by 
the  -Aliehignn  Crop  Improvetnent  A-eociation.  Be  sure 
and  get  pure  Rosen  as  rye  cross  fertilizes  readilv. 

For  list  of  growers  write  to  Secretary  of  the  As.sociation 
J.  W’,  NIC0L80N,  Ka-t  Lun-liig,  MICIIIOAN 

FOR  SALE:  Three  Hundred  Ul/l? 

Bushels  Wisconsin  Pedigreed  1%.  *  Ci 

Raised  in  the  great  rye  belt  ot  Kinderhook.  Outyields  or¬ 
dinary  rye.  I'rice,  S2.26  lK*r  l.u>li.  t  iiiunediate 'delivery. 
K  E.  URCMM,  -  Nivkrvii.le,  Nkw  York 


Standard  Apple  BARRELS 

Prompt  shipment.  Kobt.  Gillies.  Alediua,  N.  Y. 


Pot-Grown  and  Runner 

Strawberry  Plants 

For  September  anil  Fall  planting.  AVill  bear  fruit  next 
suininer.  Also  IHSI’HEUIIV,  IILitrKItKKUy,  GOOSKBKIIKV 
t'fKRA.N'f,  A  S  PA  It  A  (i  r  S,  GKAPK  Pl.AXTS,  FltUIT  TREES,' 
SHtti  ns.  Catalogue  free.  HAHRY  l.  SQUIRES.  Good  Bround.M.  » 

Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale 

Layer  iilauts  for  .Vug..  Sept,  tiud  Fall  set  ing.  Fifty  varie¬ 
ties  to  select  from,  including  tlie  fall-bearing.  Send  for 
calalogand  price li.-t.  J.  KEIfFORD  HALL.  B. Ho.2.  Rhodeidole, Md. 

SEED  RYE  FOR  SAI  F-Strong  grown,  heavy  pm- 
OCCU  nic  run  0«LC,,ucer  Grown  on  our  farms 

n  Pennsylvani.a  from  .selected  iiussian  seed. 
Silinjile  and  price  on  application — supply  limited. 

FAIKFIELD  FARMS  :  TKAFPE,  PA. 

FDR  ^Al  F-Kx“'‘T  SEED  WHEAT.  Heavy 
run  OMLC  Also  Ko.  l  POTATOES.  Will 

ship  anywhere.  Belle-Ellen  Slock  Farms,  Sussex,  N.  J. 

SFFD  WHFAT  b'O  bush.  Leaps  Prolific.  Clean  seed. 
OLLU  nnCHI  p„j.„  strain.  Write  for  prices. 
POPLAR  HILL  FAK3I,  W  allingford,  Conn. 


RUSSIAN  PITKUS  RYE  grower.  Bigyielder. 

iiuodiHn  riinud  nic  so,v  until  gromul  free-/.es. 
1  to  5  bu..  $?.75  per  Im.  Over  .5  bu..  $2.50,  Bagged. 
Sample  for  stamp.  CLOVEROALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Acnarixriic  roots,  horseraoish  sets,  cabbage. 

BEETS,  ONION  PLANTS,  LETTUCE,  TOMA 
TOES.  EGG  PLANTS.  PEPPERS  and  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 
Send  for  Price  List,  J.  C.  Sclimidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


SEED  RYE  Pedigree,”  clean,  plump. 

_  HL>RV  A.  T01>D,  Ooylestown,  Penna. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading  , 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New-  ( 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York  i 


Dig  That  Ditch 

ill  Less  Time  and  at  Less  Cost  with  a 


$mmkx 

DITCHJCR  -  TCRRACEB 


Digs  wide  or  narrow.  V-s'naped 
ditche.s  to  depth  of  4  ft.  Builds 
terraces  and  levees.  Levels  and 
.scrapes  land.  Grades  roads. 
Lightest  Draft.  .411  Steel.  Rever¬ 
sible.  Does  the  work  of  lf)t)  men. 
Low  cost  in  price  and  operation. 


Writetoda.v  for  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  book¬ 
let  on  Farm  ITotectioii 
land  bigger  crop  ruiaiug 
liy  Ditching  and 
Terracing. 


1 0  Days’ 
Trial 
Money- 
Back 

Guarantee 


Simplex 

Farm  Ditcher  Co. 

Tneorporated 

Box  66  Owensboro,  Kentucky 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you* U  get  a 

.  S  _ J  _  _ 


quick  reply  and  a  ’'square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page 
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Notei  From  a  Maryland  Garden 

At  this  season  of  the  Summer  flowers 
are  scarce  in  the  shrubbery.  The  Spirsea 
Anthony  Waterer  is  still  showing  flowers, 
l)ut  the  gayest  bush  just  now  is  a  big 
Rugosa  rose  over  10  feet  high  and  litei-- 
aMy  covered  with  its  red  hips.  From  the 
street  this  bush  looks  as  though  covered 
with  little  red  flowers.  Near  by  this  is 
.‘i  plant  of  Bignonia  grandiflora  trained  up 
to  the  end  of  the  porch,  and  now  covered 
with  its  great  clusters  of  big  orange-col¬ 
ored  flowers,  the  most  showy  thing  on  the 
place.  Years  ago  I  saw  a  plant  of  this 
in  a  large  lawn  trained  to  a  po.st  10  feet 
high  and  then  allowed  to  drop  like  a 
weeping  tree  all  around.  This  Avas  .a 
great  show  when  in  bloom.  IMy  plant  is 
gralfted  on  the  roots  of  our  native  Bignoni.a 
radicans,  and  one  is  kept  busy  keeping 
down  the  suckers,  just  as  we  haA  e  to  keep 
down  the  dog  rose  stock  on  Avhich  rose 
are  grafted.  The  same  trouble  is  had  in 
the  South  with  the  lilac.  Lilacs  bloom 
better  southward  when  worked  on  the 
common  privet,  but  if  not  watched  you 
will  soon  have  privet  instead  of  lilac. 
But,  as  a  horticultural  editor  once  said 
to  a  Southern  subscriber  who  asked  him 
how  to  grow  lilacs  in  the  South :  “Let  us 
have  the  lilacs  here  in  the  North.  You 
can  grow  crape  myrtles  and  Ave  cannot, 
and  they  bloom  longer  and  are  more 
shoAvy  than  the  lilacs.”  As  a  relic  of  the 
past  Winter  I  have  urdiced  a  big  crape 
myrtle  tree  here  recently.  Tt  is'  fully  20 
feet  high,  and  has  been  on  the  same  laAA’n 
for  generations,  but  last  Winter  hurt  it 
badly,  and  I  noticed  that  but  one  limb 
is  alive  and  that  one  is  now  brav-ely 
lilooming.  It  is  the  rare  crimson  variety. 
Another  in  the  same  l.aAvu  Avas  killed  to 
the  ground.  And  nature  had  so  much 
lu'at  left  over  from  last  Winter  that  she 
has  been  scorching  us  this  _ Summer  as 
badly  ns  she  froJie  us  la.st  Wintei*.  Tem¬ 
perature  of  108  in  the  shade  is  as  rare 
hero  as  the  zero  of  last  Winter. 

In.  our  sandy  soil  it  is  hard  to  get  seed 
to  germinate  except  under  the  irrigation 
pipe,  and  that  space  being  fully  occupied 
T  have  been  obliged  to  sow  seed  like  tur¬ 
nips  and  spinach  where  the  Avater  does 
not  reach.  FTence  no  plants  yet.  for  the 
mercile.ss  sun  has  so  dried  the  sandy  soil 
that  there  is  not  moisture  enough  to  SAvell 
the  seed.  While  our  light  soil  is  fine  for 
early  crops,  it  is  hard  to  get  the  succes¬ 
sion  crops  .started  in  the  hot  AA’oather,  un¬ 
less  irrigation  is  pr.acticed.  ^The  contra.st 
in  my  garden  between  the  irrigated  part 
and  that  left  to  nature  to  water  is  very 
striking. 

Amid  this  heat  and  droAight  a  man  liv¬ 
ing  in  lower  South  Carolina  stopped  to 
con.sult  me  on  his  aa'R.v  from  a  visit  to 
Ncav  England,  and  said  that  he  saw 
frost  enough  in  Vermont  to_  cut  tomato 
A  ines  a  week  ago.  And  out  in  Oklahoma 
jiiy  daughter  says  that  gardens  look  as 
though  life  Avas  not  Avorth  living.  An¬ 
other  daughter  in  El  Paso  says  that  she 
is  trying  hard  to  get  AA^ater  enough  to  keeji 
some  trees  alive  on  her  lawn,  or  what 
Avould  be  a  lawn  if  there  was  any  grass. 
\Miat  a  country  we  have ! 

A  corresimndent  asks  my  opinion  alwut 
Burbank’s  wonderful  new  wheat.  I  have 
no  opinion  about  it,  for  I  have  never  seen 
it  nor  grown  it.  I  would,  however,  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  will  be  wise  to  wait  till  the 
Avheat  has  been  tested  by  our  Eastern  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  and  they  report  _  its 
value.  I  certainly  Avould  not  inA^est  just 
now  $20  for  a  bushel  of  it. 

“How  is  it,”  said  a  neighbor,  “that  3’our 
big  Crimson  Rambler  is  blooming  so  pret¬ 
tily  here  the  middle  of  August?  Mine 
bloomed  the  last  of  May.”  So  did  mine, 
but  my  plant  is  an  improvement  on  the 
old  Crimson  Rambler.  The  floAA’ers  and 
the  clusters  of  floAA’ers  are  somewhat 
larger  and  of  a  deeper  color.  It  is  called 
the  Flower  of  Fairfield,  or  everblooming 
Crimson  Rambler.  But,  as  usually  treat¬ 
ed,  it  is  a  disappointment.  Most  of  the 
ramblers  of  any  color  xisually  look  as 
though  life  was  hardly  worth  living,  for 
they  are  covered  Avith  mildoAV  and  rather 
shabby  looking  objects.  This  evcrbloom- 
iug  Rambler  Avas  for  a  year  or  two  a 
disappointment  to  me.  True,  I  could  beep 
it  clear  of  mildew  by  spraying  Avith  for¬ 
maldehyde,  one  pint  in  2i*  gallons  of 
water.  But  the  bloom  after  the  first  shoAv 
was  very  trifling.  Only  a  little  cluster 
here  and  there.  Noav  a  very  satisfacto.'y 
bloom  is  gotten  in  August  merely  by  jri- 
dicious  pruning  after  the  first  bloom  is 
over.  As  soon  as  these  early  clusters  fade 
the  flowering  shoots  are  all  cut  back  close 
to  the  main  cane,  and  the  best  bloom  on  a 
Rambler  rose  is  on  the  long  canes^  made 
the  preA’ious  season.  I  cut  out  in  the 
late  Winter  pruning,  all  stunted  growth 
and  the  old  canes  two  years  old,  and^  tie 
out  the  long  canes  that  grew  the  previous 
Summer.  These  string  out  the  lateral 
blooming  shoots  through  their  Avhole 
length,  and  it  is  these  shoots  I  cut  back 
as  the  Spring  bloom  fades,  and  from  these 
come  the  new  shoots  for  the  August 
bloom. 

I  have  still  one  kudzu  plant  that  has 
been  allowed  to  run  at  wall  over  the  Avpod 
and  coal  house.  But  last  AA'eek  I  found 
that  it  was  not  content  Avit’h  running  over 
the  wood  house,  which  it  Avas  welcome  to 
hide,  but  its  long  runners  had  crept  along 
the  ground  and  w'ere  rooting  among  my 
raspberries  on  the  one  hand  and  out  under 
the  grape  arbor  on  the  other.  So  I  got  a 
man  with  hedge  shears  and  let  him  shear 
it  in  all  directions.  He  cut  out  nearly  a 
wagonload,  and  the  vine  noAv  looks  like  a 
tramp  with  a  hair  cut.  I  have  had  a 
sireat  many  inquiries  about  this  plant  and 
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its  value  a/;  forage.  1’here  is  no  doubt 
about  the  mass  of  giowth  it  Avill  make.  T 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  plant  grown 
that  AA'ill  make  a  greater  ma.ss,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  forage  makes  excellent 
feed.  In  the  Houth  there  are  many  en¬ 
thusiastic  growers  Avho  value  kudzu  highly 
both  as  a  hay  plant  and  for  pasture.  It  f 
certainly  mu.st  be  kept  cut  or  pasturtKl  ! 
very  closely  or  it  will  .soon  get  Avoody.  I  ' 
sui)pose  that  in  tho  North  it  Avould*  kill  i 
probably  to  the  ground.  Here  it  does  ' 
not  kill  back  to  any  extent  except  of  the  ' 
late  Fall  green  slioots.  By  constant  dig-  i 
ging  out  I  haAC  finally  succeeded  in  get-  ! 
ting  rid  of  the  kudzu  next  my  front  porch.  1 
and  may  yet  have  to  try  to  abolish  the  big  ' 
one  in  the  back  yard.  The  plant  mav  j 
haA’o  great  value,  but,  like  Johnson  grass  , 
in  the  South,  it  is  too  aggre.ssive. 

The  soAA'ing  of  spiujich  for  Fall  cutting 
has  been  made.  The  only  spinach  Avorth 
.soAving  i.s  the  round-seeded  Savoy.  I  have 
often  wonder  why  the  seedsmen  continue 
to  list  the  prickly-seeded  variety.  Y'ears 
ago  some  advised  tho  sowing  of  the  round- 
seeded  in  the  Fall  and  the  prickly-seeded 
in  Spring.  Many  years  ago  I  did  make  a 
Spring  seeding  of  the  prickly  seed,  but 
noATr  repeated  it.  My  Chinese  cabbages 
were  a  total  failure  this  Summer,  OAving 
to  the  heat  and  drought,  as  they  were  out-  ' 
side  the  irrigation  pipe.  But  the  Ohiuesc  ! 
Celestial  radishes  are  growing  like  ruta¬ 
bagas.  These  immense  radishes  are  lx‘t-  j 
ter  than  turnips  Avheu  boiled,  and  they  ' 
stand  a  great  deal  of  cold  before  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  lift  them. 

It  is  often  odd  to  note  hoAV  old  habits 
stick  to  farmers.  A  farmer  planted  a 
small  field  of  S  to  well  sugar  corn  near  me. 
He  gathered  and  sold  the  ears,  and  then 
carefully  stripped  the  blades  below  Avhere 
the  ears  grew  and  exit  the  tops  above  that, 
leaving  the  remainder  of  the  green  stalks 
standing,  not  seeming  to  realize  that  the 
AA'hole  Avas  feed  and  should  have  simidy 
been  cut  to  the  ground.  And  here  still 
the  majority  of  our  farmers  stick  to  the 
old  practice  of  topping  and  blading  their 
coim,  and  doing  it  moi’e  in  I'eference  to 
the  quality  of  the  fodder  than  of  tho  <‘orn. 

It  is  useless  to  tell  them  that  they  are 
losing  corn  enough  to  pay  for  the  fodder. 
They  Avaut  the  fodder  simply  because  they 
fail  to  groAV  haj'  enoupdi. 

A^^  F.  MASSKV. 


Pear  Psylla 

I  liave  .some  pear  trees,  the  fruit  of 
Avhich  for  three  years  has  been  unfit  for 
use  on  account  of  hornets  or  Avasps  A’isit- 
ing  the  trees,  and  the  effect  is  a  smut  and 
specks  on  branches,  fruit  and  leaves. 
The  leaves  dry  and  fall  off.  Could  you 
suggest  a  remedy?  Would  cedar  trees 
near  have  an.v  effect  on  them?  a.  C.  s. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  trouble  is 
caused  by  an  insect  known  as  the  pear 
psylla,  and  not  by  the  hornets  and  Avasps. 
The  pear  psylla  is  .a  small  sucking  insect 
AA-hich  attacks  tho  foliage  of  the  pears 
during  the  growing  season,  and  about 
midsummer  a  sticky  material  forms  upon 
the  leaA-es  and  drops  upon  the  pear.s,  and 
certain  fungi,  AX’hich  in  themselves  are 
harmless  to  the  tree,  cause  this  sticky 
substance  to  turn  black,  AA'hich  disfigures 
the  leaA'es,  tAvigs  and  fruits.  The  hor¬ 
nets  and  w^asps  are  not  iufi'cqueutly  at¬ 
tracted  to  this  sticky  material,  as  they  feed 
upon  it.  Tho  psylla  can  easily  be  found 
close  to  the  midribs  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves. 

If  the  bark  of  the  trees  is  rough,  it  is 
well  to  scrape  it  off  and  in  early  Spring, 
just  as  tho  pear  buds  are  well  developed, 
so  that  the  bloom  buds  are  Avell  formed, 
spray  tho  trees  with  lime-sulphur  at 
Winter  strength,  to  Avhich  is  added  Black 
Leaf  40,  or  40  per  cent  nicotine  sulphate 
at  the  Tate  of  one  part  to  000  parts  of 
spray.  One  aa’ouUI  expect  that  Winter 
strength  lime-sulphur  Avould  burn  th<^ 
jneAV  groAvth  of  the  pe.ars,  but  such  is  not 
the  case  if  the  spraying  is  not  del.ayed 
beyond  the  point  Avhere  the  bloom  buds 
are  Avell  formed,  but  before  the  petals 
show  white.  This  spraying  may  not  con¬ 
trol  all  of  the  psylla,  but  if  oxie  cxai- 
tinues  to  use  lime-sulphur  as  a  Summer 
spray  for  pears,  and  the  AAmrk  is  thor¬ 
oughly  done,  the  psylla  should  be  well 
controlled.  The  second  spraying  of  the 

fears  should  be  just  as  the  ixetals  fall 
rom  the  blooms,  and  repeated  10  days  ■ 
later  and  about  tAVO  Aveeks  later.  Arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead  should  be  added  to  the  lime- 
sulphur  Summer  spray  in  each  applica¬ 
tion  to  control  leaf-feeding  insects. 
Where  the  psylla  are  not  very  numerous 
it  is  often  possible  to  get  good  control  by 
the  spraj’ings  applied,  beginning  at  the 
time  the  poals  fall,  but  if  the  bark  is 
rough,  and  the  insects  are  numerous,  the'! 
first  spra.ving  .should  certainlj'  be  applied.  ; 
In  spraying  pears  in  midsummer  AA-ith 
lime-sulphur  one  should  be  cautious  about  , 
making  the  treatment  xipoii  a  very  bl  ight  ' 
day,  as  the  pears  are  occasionally  scalded 
upon  the  sunny  side.  This  should  not 
occur,  however,  if  the  application  is  made 
during  the  cooler  portion  of  the  day,  or 
at  a  time  AA’heu  the  sun  is  not  too  bright. 

M.  A.  BLAKE. 


The  old  lady  was  boring  her  visitor 
AA’ith  numerous  anecdotes  about  her  dog. 
“And  do  you  know.”  she  concluded,  “it’s 
really  maiwelous  hoAv  intelligent  my  dog 
is;  he  knows  everything  I  say.”  “.lust 
like  miu(^”  said  the  friend ;  “my  husband 
and  I  Avere  forced  to  learn  French  so  thsit 
we  could  speak  without  the  dog  under¬ 
standing  us.” — T.ondon  Tid-Bits. 
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long’,  cold 
winter's  night  the 
supreme  test  of  any 
heating'  system  comes 
earh’  in  tlie  morning 
— at  breakfast  time! 

You  can  have  nice 
warm  rooms  to  dress 
in,  a  comfortable  kitchen  ami  a  cheerfully  warm  flining 
room,  even  on  the  coldest  mornings,  if  you  install  an 


InTERn/mon/iL 
OnEPiPE  He/tter 


Placed  ill  the  cellar,  it  deliver.^  frcsii,  Avarni,  moist,  healthful  heat 
to  every  part  of  the  house.  It  doe.s  all  thi.s  through  only  one  i>ii>c 

and  one  register. 

Simple  to  install — no  pipes,  no  cutting  up  of 
walls  or  floors. 

Easy  to  operate — no  aslic.s  to  drag  out,  no 
coal  to  lug'  up. 

Costs  less,  cheaper  to  operate,  and  distributes 
heat  more  eveidy  than  se\eral  stoves;  often 
found  better  than  any  other  heating  system. 
iVdapted  to  most  homes ;  lind  out  if  it  will  suit 
yours.  Send  at  once  for  <  ja^'>tion  Pdaiik  and 
Chart  which,  when  iillful  out  and  returned  to 
us,  enables  us  to  give  free,  unl)iased  advice 
about  your  heating  problem. 

ItiTERfi/mon^L  He/tter  Coop/iny 

6-26  Monroe  Sf.,  Utica,  N.  Y, 

7  convenient  DistrAlnitinfi  Points: 


yt’ii'  York, 
('ll  if  >11/0 


riioi,  A  .  r. 

oxinio,  A  .  //. 
Jlaltiin<jrc,  Md. 


K anna 9  CJit//,  Mo. 
S'C  J'anl,  Minn. 
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A  Guarantee  That 
IS  a  Guarantee 


"We  guarantiee  every  pump  rec» 
ommendeti  by  our  Service  De¬ 
partment  for  given  conditions 
to  operate  successfully, 

"When  you  select  a  pump  be  sure  and  get  tlie  right 
pump  the  first  time.  Our  expert  engineers  will  help 
you  make  a  selection  from  more  than  300 

pOULDS  PUMPg 


Hand,  windmill,  enfrine  and  motor 

^  driven,^  Alkrijfidly  tratrd.  Send  for  ous 


new  free  book,  "“rumna  for  K very 
-  fietvic©,’*  Address  Dept,  11* 


fiotildst  Flff. 

x,>3  Lift  and 
F'orce  I’nmp  for 

bind'pumptos 


The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

Main  OJficc  and  W>rrks; 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y, 


The  Threshing  Problem 

£11  J  Tbresbei  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
yyg  barlcy.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  "The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years."  AV.  F.  Massey. 
"It  will  meet  every  demand."  H.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Teiin.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  20  free. 

ROGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 
Morristown.  Tenn. 


tfouids  Efir. 

-XfiSl  "FyrnmW" 
_  Power  Pump  foe 
prenaure  or  elevate*, 
tank  water  eyatemo 


Jfrartrhcfi:  ....  ^^-51  ' 

New  York  Poaton  i'hltadelphfa  _ 

Srttsbursh  Chicago  Uouaton  Atlanta 


^hest  prices 
fbir  your  old 

BAGS 


Write  US  I  _ ^ 

today  for  new  ' 
advanced  prices' 

We  pay  the  frei^t  * 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  395  Howard  St.,’BuffaIo,  N.Y. 


Uncle  Sam  is  asking  New  York  State 
farmers  to  help  him  grov;  more  wheat — 
the  world’s  greatest  breadstuff.  If  you’re 
hesitating  because  of  lack  of  ready  funds, 
we  can  help  you. 

We  will  loan,  on  approved  6%  notes,  any 
sum  needed  up  to  $10  an  acre  for  seeding 
wheat  ground.  No  signature  but  your 
own  will  be  required.  You  can  use  the 
money  to  buy  seed  and  fertilizer  and  to 
pay  for  labor  and  equipment. 

The  earlier  you  start,  the  better  the  crop 
will  probably  be;  so  write  us  at  once. 
Tell  us  how  many  acres  you  intend  to 
plant  and  how  much  you  will  need. 

We  also  loan  money  to  purchase  Hogs 
and  Sheep. 


PATRIOTIC  FARMERS  FUND 

M.  W.  COLE,  Secretary  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


-  =  ----1 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R,  N.-Tc,  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Crops  emd  Farm  Notes 


In  Tount.v  liayinp:  is  about 

fiiiislird.  and.  thanks  to  tho  woathor.  it 
was  frof  in  in  lino  shapo.  and  a  grood  crop 
is  ro))<irr<-d.  ('orn  was  lato  starting,  but 
is  JH'W  lookinj;  lino.  <biis  aro  good  and 
many  I'annors  aro  tiirashing  from  tbo 
liold.  IVlioat  doos  not  soom  to  bo  as  good 
:is  usual  on  aooount  of  iho  hoavy  snow 
last  Wintor.  J'otatoos  aVo  yiolding  woll 
and  aro  soiling  for  iil.To  and  $2  per  bu. 
Milk  is  falling  oil'  fast  on  account  of  dry 
woallior  and  lliop.  IIolp  is  vor.v  soarco, 
.‘IS  most  of  tbo  men  aro  going  to  cjimp.s. 
I’annors  arc  paying  from  .'?2.7ri  to 
.‘1  day  for  help.  J.  K.  T. 

J  trad  ford  Co.,  I'a. 

Tbo  loading  produots  boro  aro  bay, 
grain  and  dairying.  I’otatoos  (now), 
Jfl.oO  to  .$2  ])or  bu.  Ituttor.  oOc;  oggs, 
dSc  to  r»0c.  lions.  22,0.  Hay  (now).  $lo. 
lakon  diroct  from  tbo  Hold.  Oats.  .SI  .10 
per  bu. :  buckwboaf.  .S.'k.oO  por  owt. : 
wheat.  .S2.2r>  i)or  bu. :  corn,  .S.‘!.!).">  por 
owt.:  corn  and  oats  chop.  .$2  70  jior 
cwt. ;  bran.  .$2  per  owt. ;  shorts.  .$2  2.7  por 
cwt.  tJood  cws.  SKKl.  Apples.  <H)c  to 
SOc;  plums.  .$2.40  to  .$2.S0  por  bu.  Very 
liltlo  ryo  and  barlo.v  raised.  A  _good  crop 
of  oats  yiolding  as  liigh  as  0.7  bu.  ])or 
:icro.  Corn,  whore  jdantod  early,  looking 
good.  Potato  outlook  rather  disoourag' 
ing,  afloctod  with  blight.  Too  hot  and 
dry  for  hoavy  yield  of  buckwheat.  A 
fair  crop  of  F.-ill  apples,  but  not  so  many 
Wintor  ones.  Labor  is  very  scarce  and 
farmers  aro  working  together  to  harvest 
crojis  whorovor  possibhe  r.  n.  r. 

Tioga  Co.,  I 'a. 

The  r'l'op  f»f  oats  was  good,  from  .70  to 
70  bu.  por  aero.  Corn  is  jioor.  Potatoo.s 
very  jioor.  K.vo  and  wheat  fair.  Ituck- 
who.at  looks  good,  .\bout  half  of  the  milk 
is  .shipped  to  Newark,  the  re.st  goes  to 
rroamories  at  League  prices.  n.  I),  s. 

Sussex  Co.,  N.  .7. 

Fruits  aro  very  high.  Apples.  .$0  por 
bid.,  hand  picked  (sprayed)  ;  windfalls 
from  $1..70  to  .$.2  por  bbl.  P>oots  for  can- 
lung.  .^2  per  bu. ;  Lima  beans  sell  readily 
(shoilod)  for  2.7c  per  qt. ;  cabbage.  .$1  70 
por  bbl.  of  20  or  20  beads:  oggidant.  77c 
por  1.‘l  or  .$2  por  bbl.:  pejipors.  2.7c  jior 
lO-qt.  basket  or  .$1..70  per  bbl.;  jiotatoes. 
,$1.27  per  00  lbs.:  squash.  $2  to  .$2  per 
1)1)1.;  tomatoes,  per  lO-qt.  basket,  from 
20c  to  70c.  Hay.  new.  .$20  per  ton. 
Corn,  dry,  for  feed.  .$1  SO  to  .$1  0.7;  corn, 
gi‘oon.  from  .$1  to  .$2.2.7  per  100  oars. 
The  early  cro])s.  such  as  asiiaragiis.  rad- 
isiios  ami  early  ])otatoos.  were  above  nor¬ 
mal.  Sweet  corn,  melons  and  late  i)ota- 
toos  aro  about  <50  i)or  cent  of  noinial. 
Wintor  applo.s  in  Fast  Brunswick  town¬ 
ship  will  bo  about  .70  per  cent  of  1017 
croj).  tv. Jt. 

Dliddlosex  Co.,  N.  .T. 

These  piicos  are  on  the  Wilkes-Barre 
f-urb  market;  Fggs.  .70c  to  7.7c;  butter, 
70c  to  7.7c.  Ai)plos.  .7c  to  .$1  27  per  bu. ; 
pears,  bu.,  .$2  to  $2.27;  tomatoes,  basket. 
70c;  ))otatoos.  bu..  $1.7.7  to  $2.  Hay.  $20 
to  $22;  straw.  .$10  to  $18.  Oats,  a  good 
crop;  corn,  looking  fair:  rye,  good;  buck¬ 
wheat,  almost  a  failure;  ])ot.atoos.  a  light 
rroj). 

Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 

Potatoes.  .$2  per  bu. ;  onions.  .$2;  to¬ 
matoes,  $1.20  iier  peach  basket;  corn.  20c 
per  doz. :  eggs.  44c  i)er  doz. ;  cabbage,  (ic 
to  7c  i)or  lb.;  fallen  apples,  $1.00  por 
l)u. ;  ))icked.  $2.40 ;  jieaclies,  .$1.  to  .$1  2.7 
per  basket ;  lard  from  near-by  farmers, 
2.7c  ))(“!•  lb.  t'.  K.  <’. 

Lebanon  Co..  Pa. 

ITav  .$20  to  .$.20  jior  ton  :  mill  f“od, 
,$2.27 'to  .$7.27;  chick  feed,  .$2.70  to  $2.70, 
with  all  other  food  stull  iiroportiouate. 
Horses.  $12.7  to  .$200;  cows.  $100  to  $1.70 
for  good  ones:  .$14. .70  to  $10.70  por  cwt. 
for  hogs:  10c  to  18c  and  22c  for  chickens. 
Tlie  apple  crop  in  this  section  is  not  .7 
per  cent  of  normal.  Corn  almost  ruined 
with  frost  and  drought.  The  farm  crops 
of  all  kinds  look  rather  gloomy. 

Elkhart.  Ind.  i^.  ii.  G. 

This  locality  has  a  pretty  good  market 
for  all  farm  produce  iu  New  Brunswick, 
which  is  a  manufacturing  city  and  has  a 
large  foreign  population,  Poles,  Italians, 
.Tews  and  Hungarians,  who  use  large 
amounts  of  vegetables  .and  fruits.  Milk 
is  one  of  the  principal^  products  and  the 
producers  are  now  getting  about  seven  or 
Other  staple  crops  are  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  rye.  hay  (both  Alfalfa  and 
Timothy),  with  some  fruit  raisers  and 
truckers.  Not  much  of  the  grain  crop  is 
sliipped  away,  but  .sold  locally  or  fed  out 
on  the  farm  to  stock  or  i)oultry,  and  the 
milk,  eggs  or  poultry  sold  in  New'  Bruns¬ 
wick.  At  present  jirices  are  about  as  fol¬ 
lows:  IMilk.  7'(iC :  corn,  $1.77  per  bu. ; 
wheat.  .$2.17  per  bu.;  oats,  no  price  es¬ 
tablished,  as  they  are  used  at  home.  Hay, 
,$20  per  ton;  eggs.  .70  to  .72c;  farm  butter. 
40c  per  lb.  In  fruits,  apples  are  aboiit 
7,7c  to  $1  per  peach  basket.  Peaches  are 
a  very  short  crop  and  any  price  that  the 
c‘onsumers  will  pay.  Vegetables  are  about 
.‘IS  follows:  Green  sweet  corn,  $2  per 
liundred ;  tomatoes,  .70c  per  basket;  cab¬ 
bage.  .7  to  8c  per  head :  potatoes,  $1  .70 
per  bu.  In  general  gi’ow'ing  conditions 
.‘ind  crop  prospects  this  year  are  good  in 
this  loc.ality,  w'ith  the  exception  of  fruits, 
w'hich  have  been  %'ery  short,  flats  are 
fine  and  gathered  in  good  shape ;  w’heat 
good ;  corn,  since  the  last  rains,  bids  fair 
to  be  a  large  crop  and  quality  good.  The 


only  great  trouble  this  year  is  the  lack  of 
lielp  to  do  the  farm  work  and  har^’est  the 
increased  croj)s  that  have  been  planted, 
and  prol)ably  the  only  way  to  solve  this 
jiniblein  will  be  to  get  together  and  help 
each  other.  Altogether  the  outlook  is 
good  for  the  farmers  in  all  respects  but 
one — the  lack  of  helj).  as  before  stated. 

Middle.sex  Co.,  N.  .1.  F.  X.  B. 

Potatoes  ,‘it  i)resent  time,  $2.40  per  bu. ; 
a))ples.  $1  and  .$2;  butter.  70<> ;  eggs.  7.7c; 
(‘.‘ibbage.  at  store.  10c  ))er  head;  we  get 
.Sc.  Ha.v  good.  .$20  per  ton;  oat  and 
straw.  $14;  oats,  $1.27  jier  bu.  Beets 
sell  three  for  .7c ;  carrots,  three  for  5c. 
Our  principal  crops  are  corn,  potatoes, 
oats  and  buckwheat.  Wheat  and  oats  .a 
good  crop;  buckwheat  good.  Potatoes 
are  blighting  in  some  ))laces  badly,  ('oru 
a  good  crop  if  it  gets  three  weeks  before 
frost.  Wheat  a  good  crop.  We  receive 
tliese  i)rices  by  peddling;  the  middlemen 
wiil.jiay  as  mu<‘h  and  we  do  not  sell  much 
to  them.  The  busine.ss  outlook  is  good, 
but  help  is  scarce.  j.  c. 

Flk  ('o..  Pa. 

Wheat.  $210  per  bu. ;  rye.  .$2;  oats, 
nOc ;  corn.  .$2 ;  ha.v,  :ibout  .$20  i)er  ton, 
not  much  sale;  api)les.  .$1  per  bu. ;  broil¬ 
ers.  27c  per  11). ;  old  hens.  2.S  to  .20(*.  2’his 
is  about  all  farmers  in  this  section  have 
to  sell  except  milk,  and  that  all  goes  at 
League  pri<‘e.  Prosi)ects  for  corn  about 
•SO  jier  cent  of  i)erfect.  Not  much  en¬ 
couragement  for  Winter  or  Fall  Avork ; 
monthly  men  not  to  had  at  .$40  per  month, 
board  and  Avashing.  Day  labor  $2  .70  to 
.$2,  Avith  dinner,  and  they  only  Avant  to 
Avork  nine  hours.  Most  of  u.s  are  doing 
what  AVI'  l•an  and  let  sill  other  Avork  slip 
by.  p.  K.  M. 

Sussex  Go.,  N.  .1. 

Butter.  -I, Sc;  eggs,  4,7c;  chickens, 
Si)ring,  .2()c.  Apples  are  selling  for  TOc 
per  l)u.,  and  are  plenty.  Cider-making 
has  begun.  Hay  crop  Avas  short.  Hye 
and  Avheat  Avere  an  excellent  croi) ;  oats 
short,  as  the  grasshoppers  spoiled  about 
half.  ItuckAvheat  is  about  half  crop;  last 
Aveek's  hailstorm  ruined  some  fields  thiit 
they  are  ploAving  under.  Potatoes  are 
little  more  than  half  crop,  .selling  at  .$1..70 
to  .$1.,S()  j)er  bu.  J'asture  is  short,  streams 
.'ind  Avells  very  Ioav.  Corn  looks  jiromis- 
ing;  some  farmers  IniAe  most  iilowing 
done.  Good  coavs  are  selling  at  .$70  to 
.$1)7  each  and  hard  to  buy  at  that  price. 
Good  demand  for  Fall  pigs.  F.  K.  K. 

Monroe  (.’o.,  Pa. 

Farming  in  this  neighborhood  is  not 
carried  on  to  any  great  extent.  Small 
soAvings  of  Avheat.  buckAvheat,  i)Otafoes 
and  corn  constitute  the  main  products, 
.'ind  mostly  all  raised  for  individual  con¬ 
sumption.  Where  iiroduce  is  sold,  eggs 
are  bringing  OOc  per  doz.;  SAveet  corn, 
2()c,  and  string  beans,  32c.  Other  vege¬ 
tables.  except  tomatoes.  Avhich  are  selling 
at  $1.27  ])er  Iti-qt.  ba.sket,  have  not  been 
marketed  to  an.v  extent.  As  to  farm  con¬ 
ditions  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  OA’ery- 
thing  except  potatoes  looks  good.  Our 
Avheat  Avas  of  the  best,  oats  fine,  and 
buckAvheat  and  corn  promise  an  unuji.ually 
good  yield.  A.  J.  Y. 

Fnion  <’o.,  N.  ]. 

Stajile  crojis  are  i-oi'n,  Avheat,  oats  and 
hay.  Many  steers  are  fattened  each  Win¬ 
ter ;  the  jirice  Avas  32  to  Itlc  per  lb.  Corn, 
$1.77  Jier  bu.;  Avheat.  .$2.07  per  bu. ;  oats, 
TOc;  potatoes,  new',  $1;  old  potatoes,  last 
Spring,  .7()c  per  bn.  Apples,  .70c  to  $1 
j)(‘r  bu. ;  j)eaches,  this  year.  $3  70  to  $2.70 
per  bu.  Horses  and  cattle  in  good  de¬ 
mand  at  fair  prices.  Our  crops  of  Avheat, 
oats  and  hay  Avere  normal,  or  a  little 
better  than  normal.  Corn  Ava^  retarded 
by  the  cold  Aveather  .'ind  drought,  but  we 
are  having  lots  of  rain  noAV,  also  Avarm 
Aveather,  and  corn  Avill  make  a  fair  croj). 
The  main  difliculty  the  farmers  have  is 
high  cost  of  everything,  and  .scarcity  of 
labor.  F.  A. 

Perry  Co.,  Pa. 

Hay  here  is  about  three-fourths  the 
usual  croi).  ('orn  generally  looks  rather 
l)oor.  Oats  seem  to  be  A’ery  good,  but 
liadly  lodged,  liarly  iilanted  potatoes  are 
good,  but  dry  Aveather  has  kept  back  the 
later  ones.  BuckAvheat  looks  good,  and 
the  acreage  nearly  double  that  of  last 
year.  Fresh  coavs  bring  .$8.7  to  $0.7;  but¬ 
ter.  47c ;  eggs,  .70c ;  early  jiotatoes,  $2 
lier  bu.  Pears  and  i)lums  scarce  and  very 
fcAV  apples.  Day  help  on  the  farms  get¬ 
ting  $2  and  board.  f.  d, 

DehiAvare  f'o.,  N.  Y. 

White  potatoes,  .70  to  OOc  iier  bu. ; 
boiling  corn,  jier  doz.,  20  to  2.7c;  Lima 
beans,  per  bskt..  .70  to  7.7('.  No  rain ; 
no  SAveet,  potatoes  yet.  (^antaloupe.s,  per 
bskt.,  70  to  OOc.  String  beans,  jier  bu. 
bskt_^  .70  to  00c;  tomatoes,  per  ba.skt..  ,70 
to  7.7c;  can-house  tomatoes,  $20  per  ton. 
I'ery  dry  ;  outlook  for  I'all  cro])s  poor. 

Cape  May  ('o.,  N.  .L  K.  AV.  i). 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — On  the  ground  that 
Canada  could  not  submit  to  an  invasion 
of  treaty  rights  even  to  increase  produc-: 
tb.ti  of  aluminum,  much  needed  by  the 
United  States  in  Avar  AVork,  counsel  for 
the  ('anadian  Government  protested  to 
the  International  .Toint  WaterAvays  Com¬ 
mission  at  ^lontreal  -\ug.  2f)  against  the 
construction  of  a  submei'ged  dam  across 


the  Long  Sault  section  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Biver.  intended  for  use  by  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  at  Mes- 
.‘ina.  N.  Y.  Canadian  counsel  maintained 
that  any  interfi'rence  with  navigation 
Avould  be  a  violation  of  treaty  right.s.  The 
Dominion  attorneys  believed  that  in- 
i  reased  jiroduciion  could  be  obtained  by 
other  means. 

William  D.  IlayAvood.  “uncroAvned 
king’’  of  the  Industrial  Workers  rhe 
World,  and  34  of  his  chief  aids  in  the 
conspiracy  to  overtui'ii  the  American  Avar 
lirogramme,  were  sentenced  to  20  years 
cacii  in  the  Federal  piniitentiary  at  Leav- 
eiiAvorth.  Kan.,  by  Federal  .lodge  K.  M. 
J.andis  at  f'hicago  Aug.  20.  Teu  year 
si'iitences  Avere  imposed  upon  2.2  of  the 
organization’s  leaders,  live  .vear  sentences 
on  .’>2.  one  year  and  one  day  on  32  de¬ 
fendants,  and  ten-da.v  sentences  on  tAA'o 
other.s.  Cases  against  Ben.iamin  Schrae- 
der.  Chicago  Avriter,  and  Pietro  Nigra  of 
Spring  Valley.  Ill.,  were  continued.  All 
sentences  0)i  the  four  counts  in  the  indict¬ 
ment  Avill  run  I'oncnrrentl.v.  Fines  rang¬ 
ing  from  $20,000  on  lla.vAA'ood  and  his 
chief  aids  doAvn  to  $.7,000  Avere  imi'osed. 
Ninety  days  is  granted  in  Avhich  to  tile 
a  bill  of  excejitions  and  a  stay  of  scA’ch 
days  in  Avhich  to  jietition  for  bail. 

Tavo  firemen  Avei-e  in.lured.  20  families 
were,  made  homeless  and  damage  esti¬ 
mated  at  .$270.IKM)  resulted  from  ;i  fire  of 
unknown  origin  Avhich  sAviqit  the  business 
sec' ion  of  Dobbs  I’erry.  N.  Y..  Aug.  20. 

2'he  new  I’lorence  Hotel  and  three 
buildings,  occiipii'il  by  six  stores  and 
knoAvn  as  the  Rogers,  Dunbar  and  .lohn- 
son  blocks.  Avere  burned  early  Aug.  20  at 
Bar  Harbor.  Me..  Avith  an  estimated  ag¬ 
gregate  loss  of  .$100.(M)0. 

Fire  caused  by  the  ignition  of  creosote 
b.v  an  exhaust  fi'om  an  engine  Sept.  2 
damaged  jiart  of  a  ])ier  under  construction 
at  the  army  supply  depot  near  Norfolk. 
Va.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  more  than 
$70,000  and  completion  of  the  jiier  Avill 
be  delayed  several  Aveeks.  Firemen  had 
to  dynamite  concrete  sections  of  the  pier. 

Federal  .Tudge  D.  ('.  Westenhaver 
ovei'ruled  at  Cleveland.  O..  Sept.  .2  a 
motion  filed  by  attorneys  for  Eugene  Y. 
Debs,  four  times  a  candidate  for  President 
on  the  Socialist  ticket,  to  quash  the  in¬ 
dictment  of  ten  counts  against  Debs  for 
violation  of  the  espionage  act.  'Phe  trial 
is  set  for  Sept.  0.  Debs  Avas  arrested  on 
.Inly  3  as  the  result  of  his  sjieech  at  the 
Sociali.st  State  coiu’ention  at  Canton. 
Ohio.  .Tune  Ifi.  In  their  motion  to  quash 
the  indictment  attorneys  for  Debs  c'laimed 
that  the  espionage  hnv  Avas  unconstitu¬ 
tional  as  it  relates  to  the  free  speech  si'C- 
tion  of  the  Constitution. 

W.VSHINGTON. — A  bone  dry  nation* 
.‘liter  .lune  20,  3030,  for  the  remaindei'  of 
the  Avar  and  the  period  of  demobilization 
to  follow  is  guaranteed  under  the  rider  to 
the  food  production  stimulation  bill. 
Avhich  passed  the  Senate  Aug.  2!)  Avithout 
a  record  vote.  This  action  by  the  Senate 
folloAved  live  hours  of  debate. 

F.'.eful  Christmas  gifts  for  adults  and 
toys  and  iilayfhings  for  children  Avill  be 
available  in  retail  stores  of  the  conntr.v 
by  reason  of  an  agreement  reached  by  the 
('ouncil  of  National  Defence  and  manu¬ 
facturers  and  merchants  of  American 
toys,  it  Avas  announced  Sept.  2  by  the 
council  in  modifying  the  ban  iireA’iousl.v 
placed  on  Christmas  buying.  In  return 
for  iiermitting  the  sale  of  so-called  non- 
essential  holida.v  gifts  the  council  calls 
upon  the  merchants  not  to  increase  their 
Avorking  for(*es  or  the  hours  of  emiiloy- 
ment  and  to  conduct  a  camiiaign  for  early 
Christmas  shojijiing. 

22ie  Postmaster  General  announces 
that  OAving  to  the  necessity  for  conserA’ing 
labor  and  material  and^  to  eliminate  a 
cost  Avhich  is  uoav  borne  by  tbe  permanent 
user  of  the  telephone,  a  readine.ss  to  .serA'e 
or  installation  charge  Avill  be  made  on 
and  after  Seiitember  3,  3038,  for  all  ucav 
installations,  also  a  charge  for  all  change.s 
in  location  of  telephones. 

I'LVPvM  AND  GARDEN.— An  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  emergency  agricultural  appro¬ 
priation  bill,  now  ])ending  in  the  Senate 
Avith  its  national  prohibition  rider,  AA-as 
inti’oduced  Sept.  2  b.v  Senator  Gore,  of 
Oklahoma,  projiosing  an  appropriation  of 
$  1 .70  (JOO.OOO  to  be  used  for  the  temporary 
relief  of  farmers  in  drouth  stricken  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Under  the  amend¬ 
ment  the  mone.v  Avould  be  adA'anced  to 
banks  in  such '  districts  as  Inu’e  made 
loans  to  farmers. 

Farmers  near  Camp  Dix.  N.  .T..  Avho 
liave  been  hoiiing  for  an  opportunity  to 
employ  soldiers  to  aid  tbem  in  bar-vesting 
were  disaiipointed  Sept.  2  Avhen  Ma'oi*- 
Gen.  Scott,  the  cami)  commander,  received 
an  order  froifi  the  War  Department  dis- 
approA’ing  of  the  pro.iect.  Agricultural 
organizations  and  the  Ncav  .Tei’sey  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  urged 
that  men  transferred  from  training  bat¬ 
talions  as  unfit  for  overseas  serA’ice  be 
])ermitted  to  aid  in  getting  in  the  crops 
in  A’icAV  of  the  labor-  shortage.  Farnrers 
Avei'e  Avilling  to  pay  the  high  scale  of 
AA’ages  noAA’  lU'OA’ailing  to  all  such  soldiers 
Avlio  Avould  volunteer  for  the  Avork. 

I’etition  of  the  Avomen  of  Petersbur'g, 
Alaska,  through  Gov.  Thomas  Riggs,  .Ir.. 
to  permit  them  to  manufacture  coats 
lined  Avith  deei'skin  for  Amerii-an  aA’iators 
has  been  r‘e.iected  by  the  Department  of 
.Vgriculture.  acen-ding  to  notice  I'eceived 
1)V  Gov.  Rigg  'he  refusal  Avas  made  on 

the  ground  i  he  elloi't  irlauimd^  likely 

AA’ould  “promote  the  illegal  killing  of 
deer."  It  is  said  that  there  is  an  annual 
enormous- Avastage  in  deerskins  in  south¬ 
eastern  Alaska,  partly  because  it  is  quite 
a  ta.sk  to  tan  the  skins.  Thus  came  the 
suggestion  that  the  skins  might  prove  of 


great  value  iu  providing  warm  coats  for 
the  Amei-ican  fl.A’ei‘s. 

OBITUAR7L— Dr.  Byi-on  David  H.al- 
stod,  formerl.v  professor  of  botany  at  Rut¬ 
gers  (College,  died  Aug.  28  at  his  home  ,at 
Ncav  BrunsAvii'k,  N.  at  the  age  of 
sixty -seven.  He  Avas  born  in  Venice, 
('ayuga  (’ount.v,  and  came  from  a  Quaker- 
family  of  educators,  iih.A’sicians  and  Avri- 
ters.  He  aasis  a  graduate  of  Michigan 
.Agricultural  College.  llai-A-ard  conferred 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  science  upon  Dr. 
Halsled  in  3  878.  He  Avas  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  "The  American  Agriculturist”  and 
later  professor  of  botan.v  at  Ames  College, 
loAva.  He  had  been  at  Rutgers  College 
since  38.S!).  He  AA-as  a  former  president 
of  the  Botanical  Society  of  America  and 
the  author  of  a  number  of  agricultural 
books,  jiapers  and  bulletins.  A  widow 
and  fbree  children  sui-Aive  him. 


Fruit  Growers  at  N.  Y.  Experiment  Station 
I’.ART  I. 

The  Snmmer  lield  meeting  AA’.as  held  at 
Ihe  NeAA"  York  Experiment  Station  at  the 
time  of  the  dedication  of  the  ucav  ad¬ 
ministration  and  auditorium  building. 
Speakers  Avere  Governor  Whitman.  Clar¬ 
ence  ( )usle.v  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Liberty  TI. 
Bailey  of  Ithaca,  and  Dr.  .Iordan,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  e.x))erimei‘it  station. 

(Commissioner  of  Agrii'nlture  Wilson 
introduced  Governor  Whitman.  aa’Iio  Avas 
the  lirst  speaker.  One  of  his  jioints  Avas 
that  increased  demand  of  agricultural 
jiroducts  after  the  Avar  Avill  call  for  the 
best  elVorts  of  farmers,  aided  b.y  their 
experiment  stations,  agricultural  colleges 
and  all  agricultural  institutions,  hence 
the  need  of  the  best  buildings  and  the 
most  complete  equiimient.  The  Avar  vet¬ 
eran  soldiers  Avill  come  liack  efficient  to 
take  up  the  Avork  of  reconstruction  and 
Avill  all  be  absorbed  in  the  Avork. 

Dr.  .Toi'dan  said  :  “For  several  rea.sons. 
Avhich  are  quite  obvious,  the  Avork  of  this 
institution  has  related  very  largel.y  to  our 
dairy  and  fruit  interests.  It  is  perhaps 
fitting  that  this  should  be  so,  because  the 
dairy  indiistrj'  leads  all  others  in  this 
State  in  the  value  of  its  output,  and  the 
fruit  industry.  Avhile  Yiorhaps  not  leading 
some  others  in  the  point  of  financial  re¬ 
turns.  is  oxceedingl.v  important.  More 
than  all  this,  these  tAAO  lines  of  produc¬ 
tion  iiresent  very  iL  linite  iiroblems.  What 
is  very  imi)ortant  in  the  Avork  on  an  in¬ 
stitution  like  this  is  the  co-operation  of 
its  constituency.  So  it  has  happened  eA’en 
from  the  earlii'r  da.vs  of  the  station  that 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  our 
dairying  interests  and  it  is  Avithin  the 
limits  of  fact  to  claim  that  in  our  records 
of  iiroduction  b.v  the  various  breeds  of 
dairy  coavs,  iu  the  standardizatiou  of  milk 
and  its  products,  in  a  severe  and  comple.x 
study  of  the  chemistry  and  reaction  of 
milk,  and  later  in  a  comjn-ehensive  elTort 
to  improve  and  iheapen  methods  of  milk 
sanitation,  this  station  has  cei-tainly  ren¬ 
dered  A'aliiable  aid  to  the  dairy  farmer, 
and  has  heljied  to  place  in  the  consumers’ 
hands  the  means  of  defending  himself 
against  an  inferior  jirodiict.  'Phe  horti¬ 
cultural  dejiartment  has  given  its  atten¬ 
tion  largely  to  studies  in  fruit  breeding, 
fruit  culture  and  the  adaptability  of  aui- 
rieties  of  fruit  to  the  A-arious  sections  of 
this  State.  The  studies  in  fruit  breeding 
have  not  been  merely  to  develop  ncAV 
kinds  but  to  remove  from  tbe  effort  of 
improving  fruits  the  element  of  chance  by 
devi'loping  the  hiAVS  Avhich  govern  the 
production  of  ucav  varieties.  Incidentally, 
IioAvever,  some  very  A-aluable  new  varieties, 
esi)eciall.v  of  our  .small  fruits,  have  been, 
or  Avill  be,  jdaced  in  the  possession  of  the 
consuming  jiublic. 

“It  seems  to  have  been  the_ function  of 
the  botanical  and  entomological  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  station  to  serA'e  in  defending 
our  field  crops  and  fi'uits  from  the  dcA-as- 
tations  of  fungous  and  insect  pests.  It  is 
impossible,  of  course,  to  estimate  the 
value  of  this  Avork  iu  the  added  mone.v 
returns  and  iu  the  elements  of  safety  and 
satisfaction  afforded  to  the  farmer  and 
the  fruit  groAver.  It  is  probable,  hoAvever. 
that  if  Ave  could  really  measure  these 
benefits  in  terms  of  dollars,  especiall.v 
with  such  field  crojis  as  potatoes  and  cab¬ 
bage,  and  such  fruits  as  aiiples.  pears 
and  peaches,  the  figures  Avould  justify  ex- 
Iienditures  for  such  puruoses  far  beyond 
Avhat  this  or  an.v  other  State  has  dreamed 
of  making.  Other  lines  of  inve.stigation 
and  experiment  have  been  pursued. 

“There  are  Iaa'o  main  factors  which  de¬ 
termine  the  extent  and  qualitj'  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  scientific  inouiry.^  AA'hether  in 
agriculture  or  in  !iny  other  field — the  man 
and  the  man’s  opjiortunity.  We  should 
force  to  the  front  in  all  our  plans  the 
fundamental  fact  that  science  is  a  jn-od- 
uct  of  the  human  mind  and  the  ipialit.v 
of  the  scientjlic  ai-hievement  Avill  rise  no 
higher  than  the  quality  of  the  producing 
intellect.  And  because  no  investigator 
faces  problems  more  difficult  of  solution 
or  more  important  to  human  Avelfare  than 
those  related  to  the  soil,  to  the  jilant  and 
to  the  animal,  the  ablest  minds  of  the  day 
.should  be  found  in  the  field  of  agricul¬ 
tural  science,  and  the  public  should  de- 
maml  that  this  be  made  possible.” 

The  addresses  during  tlie  day  Avere  in  a 
large  tent.  They  Avere  folloAved  in  the 
evening  b.v  an  agricultural  pageant.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  rain  tbei-e  Avas  not  as  large 
an  attimdance  of  fruit  groAvers  as  Avas 
(‘xpected,  yet  tln'.v  Avere  fairl.y  Avell  repre¬ 
sented.  ’Phe  Avriter,  Avith  other.s,  spent 
some  time  in  going  over  the  experiment 
station  grounds,  noting  results  of  experi¬ 
ments  Avith  the  orchard  and  .small  fruits. 

AV.  ir.  .T. 
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IIiMik  Finish  l  alirikoid 

N'itrolnc  Varnish 

^'air^leld  Rulrlicr  Cloth 

K'lowkote  Knainel 

Industrial  Dynamite- 
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Blasting  Powder 
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.•\uto  Knainc! 

11  untiiiK 

I nd ustrial Paints Ci  Varnish 

'trapshooting 

Sanitary  Wall  Fini-h 

Aneslhc.-ia  F.ther 

Py-ra-Iin  Toilet  Goods 

Leather  Solntioi  s 

Chatlenee  Collar.- 

Sohihle  Colton 
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Transparent  SheetitiK 
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.\i  aiitel  1  lips 

Py-ra-iiii  Pipe  Pits 

Py-ra-lin  Knamels 
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Refined  Fu-scl  Oil 

RaytititeTop  Material' 

Commercial  Acid' 

Motor  Fahrikoid 

.\lnms 

Craftsman  Fahrik'dii 

Pigment  Bases 

'I'nick  Special  Fahrikoid  | 

Tar  1  tistillates 

Marine  Sjiecia!  i'.  s.  Simiki 

Itroiixe  Pow  d< 

I)l  ILDINCj  nuiterials  have  advimeed  in  price.  Labor 
i-;  scarce  and  high.  A"oii  could  not  today  rebuild 
your  piesent  home  for  much  less  than  double  the  price 
it  cost  you.  So  much  more  reason  why  von  should  fully 
protect  your  investment. 
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v\ill  safe-guard  \  our  home  and  save  \ou  money.  It  i.s  durable  paint 
made  to  withstand  tiie  ravages  of  time  and  hold  its  pleasing  color. 

Hehind  it  statid  125  years  of  skill  and  experience.  ’rhat’>  whv  it 
gives  full  value  and  service. 

Check  Town  Sc  Country  Paint  in  the  coupon.  Si-mi  it  in  and 
get  the  full  facts. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Fakmkkkttks. — W<?  oaino  to  tin;  jioint 
wlioi’e  we  hiicl  to  liave  more  help  jit  pick¬ 
ing  and  packing,  and  could  find  no  helpers 
except  at  a  “unit’’  of  farmerettes  about 
four  miles  awa.v.  On  a  ’phone  call  two 
of  them  with  their  manager  walked  over 
to  see  what  the  .I'ob  was  like,  and  we  en¬ 
gaged  them  at  oiU'e.  AVe  have  to  carry 
them  back  and  foidh,  and  they  work  about 
eight  hours  per  day.  They  contribute  to 
th(!  cost  of  kei'ping  up  the  unit,  keep  a 
small  amount  for  themselves  and  contri¬ 
bute  the  balance  to  the  I{ed  Oross.  At 
lighter  W’ork,  such  as  j)icking,  weeding, 
h.oeing  and  packing,  they  are,  I  think, 
superior  to  the  majorit.v  of  the  men  or 
boys  we  .are  able  to  hire.  They  are  quick 
and  sensible,  ambitious,  and  are  evidently 
woi'kitig  largely  from  jiatriotic  motives. 
1  Ina  V,  ork  is  w<‘ll  done  and,  in  man.v 
I>arts  of  the  country,  it  will  just  about 
sjive  the  croiis. 

IlKAVY  WoKK.— In  the  Sjuing  I  talked 
with  some  of  the  managers  of  a  ‘T,:ind 
.\iany,'  and  they  were  very  entlmsiastic 
about  what  these  girls  cotild  do.  They 
seemed  ready  to  guarantee  th.at  thost' 
light,  girls  could  nnnv,  jdow,  carry  fc)*- 
tilizer  sacks,  load  m.anure  and  do  all  the 
h.ard  work  on  ji  farm.  I  think  that  is 
IK. nsen.se,  and  will  do  the  cause,  of  the 
farmerettes  mor<‘  harm  than  good.  There 
are  no  doubt  n  few  strong  and  health.v 
women  who  c.-in  do  this  heavy  work.  We 
know  that  in  Europe  they  are  brought  u)> 
to  do  it,  and  I  have  seen  women  in  this 
country  doing  all  the  heavy  work  that  a 
man  can  do.  The'  'aver.'ige  woman  is  not 
ca))iible  of  doing  this  kind  of  work,  and 
it  will  result  in  lifelong  miser.v  for  her  if 
she  attempts  it.  At  some  of  the  triictor 
demonstrations  I  hiive*  .s<*en  yemng  girls 
dj’iving  these  ma(-hines — the  object  Ix'ing 
to  show  that  the  women  can  do  the  plow¬ 
ing  and  harrowing  and  thus  save  men’s 
labor.  In  several  cases  I  knew  these 
young  women  were  being  striiined  and 
overworked,  and  I  Inive  heard  fanners 
say  that  they  would  not  let  wife  or 
daughter  endure  this  shaking  and  wrench¬ 
ing  on  a  tractor.  The  women  tind  girls 
can  be  of  great  service  at  the  lighter  farm 
work,  all  the  wiiy  from  milking  to  corn¬ 
cutting  or  husking,  but  most  of  them 
would  better  kec))  aw:iy  from  the  he;ivy 
lifting. 

'PiiK  Ft  ti-hk. — As  I  see  these  ne.-it  and 
<  heerful  woikers  gi'ttiug  off  the  ap)des  and 
tomtitoes,  clearing  out  the  weeds  and  do¬ 
ing  other  similar  jobs  I  begin  to  womb'r 
what  is  to  happen  in  the  future.  In  the 
j)a.st  the  great  arm.v  of  farm  women  and 
girls  hav<'  been  exi»ect('d  to  work  for  their 
Imard  and  clothes — and  in  sonu'  cases  jja.v 
for  the  clothes.  8uch  a  thing  as  cash  jtay- 
ment  for  women's  farm  labor  has  not 
been  considered.  In  fact,  for  many  .vears 
now  farming  in  man.v  si'ctions  has  been 
.able  to  endure  only  through  the  “unpaid 
labor  of  women  and  childr<‘n.”  As  fac- 
toi'y  hands.  »l('rks  and  in  many  lint's  of 
business  women  have  rt'ceived  wages  in 
cash,  while  farm  women,  doing  more  nec- 
I'ssary  work  at  itroduction,  have  received 
little  or  no  money.  This  is  ont^  rt'ason 
why  farming,  as  a  business,  has  fallen  be¬ 
hind  other  indu.stries.  Nearly  one-half 
the  farm  producers  have  worked  for  noth¬ 
ing.  while  in  other  industries  women  and 
girls  havt'  bt'en  jtaid  in  cash.  Thus  these 
other  industries  have  been  able  to  show' 
a  heav.v  ex])euse,  and  have  been  able  to 
command  jtrices  more  than  largi'  enough 
to  iiay  a  profit.  On  the  farm  the  hired 
man  and  tht'  hired  woman  have  rt'ceived 
their  money,  bur  tht*  wife  and  childrt'ii 
have  been  uunaid.  This  is  ))articularl.v 
true  in  the  dairy  business.  AVhen  it  was 
prt.iK.sed  tt>  figurt'  the  cost  of  disirihitihi;/ 
milk  the  salar.v  t)f  evt'r.v  gi>‘l  and  wt>man 
t’ugtiged  in  the  business  was  ct.uuted  in. 
Wht'ii  it  came  tt)  dt'termining  the  co.<tt  of 
milk  no  account  was  taken  of  the  labor 
of  wfimen.  because  they  were  not  paid  in 
cash.  All  this  has  hurt  farming  in  any 
coiuitarison  with  otht'r  industries.  Now 
comes  this  Wiir.  aiid  as  out!  result  of  it, 
tht'st'  farmerettt's  ai't^  giving  gt)od  service 
at  farm  work  .-ind  t'stablishing  the  i)rinci- 
lile  that  women  should  Ixr  i)aid  in  cash  ! 
AVhat  will  be  the  result  of  that  when 
)ieace  forces  a  new  adjustment  of  labor? 

I  think  it  will,  along  with  sufTrage.  pre¬ 
sent  one  of  the  biggest  t.roblems  y(‘t  pre¬ 
sented  to  society,  and  I  think  it  will  af¬ 
fect  farming  by  making  a  new  adjustment 
of  values. 

.\  D.w’s  WouK. — Several  iteoide  who 
live  on  dair.v  farms  want  to  know  how 
w('  c!in  ouit  work  at  sundown  on  Satur¬ 
day  night — or  earlit'r.  "What  about  milk¬ 
ing?  they  say.  As  this  is  a  fruit  and 
truck  farm  we  seldom  kee))  more  than  two 
COW.S — usually  only  one.  Thus  milking 
is  a  small  chore.  The  best  live  stock  T 
have  found  for  such  ,a  farm  as  ours  is  a 
good  bunch  of  itigs.  We  have  some  Tied 
l)igs  which  nearly  take  care  of  themselves. 


When  early  Saturday  night  comes  we  call 
it  .a  week's  work  and  quit.  I  know  that 
some  farmers  work  all  day  Sunday  and 
go  to  market  with  their  stuft'.  I  also  know 
th.at  sounr  ministers  Jire  rejiorted  as  ad¬ 
vising  Sunday  work  on  the  theory  that 
o\ir  soldiers  are  expected  to  tight  on  Sun¬ 
day.  In  our  countr.v  some  fanners  spend 
Sunda.y  selling  produce  to  passersby.  No 
Suuda.v  work  here  exce))t  the  necessary 
chores.  farmer  m.-iy  make  ,a  small 

temporar.y  gain  by  su<-h  wmk,  but  iti  the 
end  it  will  mean  ji  largt'  itermanent  loss 
to  his  class  for  if  we  st;irt  the  idea  that 
fiirmers  jis  ii  clas.s  inu'if  work  days,  nights 
and  .Sunda.vs  we  sluill  never  get  .away 
from  it.  it  will  be  another  industrial 
load  for  f:i ruling  to  carry.  Some  dairy¬ 
men  may  think  they  put  in  a  good  day-^ 
but  “there  are  others.”  .lust  come  and 
cha.se  a  gardener  and  fruit  grower  through 
the  days  and  nights  of  August,  Se))tember 
and  October,  and  you  will  see  there  is  no 
soft  job  about  it. 

Tiih  Fnors. — Tty  September  1  we  had 
sohl  .‘ill  the  Wealth.v.  Twenty  Ounce. 
^I.iiden  Elush,  Oravenstein  and  most  of 
the  McIntosh  aiqiles.  It  seems  almost  a 
shame  to  rush  them  away  in  this  manner, 
but  iirices  htive  bi'cn  high  and  the  boys 
go  back  to  school  eju'ly  in  Sejitember. 
During  August  jirices  Avere  very  high.  « )ur 
cro])  was  unusually  early,  while  the  croi> 
frein  the  North  was  dela.\'ed.  Thus  for  a 
tiine  we  got  .$t)  and  more  pi'r  barrel  for 
No.  I  fruit.  Fnder  sm-h  circumstances 
1  think  it  better  to  sell  at  once  rather 
than  to  take  the  risk  of  holding.  We 
have  jiractically  abandoned  our  retail 
trade  as  every  hand  and  every  hour  is 
needed  in  ^  harvesting  the  crops.  When 
Nature  lini.shes  her  work  on  a  tomato  or 
an  ear  of  sweet  corn  it  is  up  to  you  to 
do  your  jiatt  .'it  once.  There  can  be  no 
delay  or  argument.  It  is  get  that  stuff 
to  market  at  once  or  lose  it.  Tomatoe.'^ 
have  brought  paying  jirices,  though  the 
<'ountry_  is  red  with  them.  As  I  write 
they  bring  us  cents  ii  crate  wholesale, 
and  our  vines  are  shelling  tlieiii  out  in 
lively  style. 

-VoviCK. — Of  course  we  get  it  in  full 
measure.  If  you  want  to  find  the  hajip.v 
farmer  do  not  hunt  him  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  coiiditi<»ns :  'I'ln'  farmer  started  in  to 
“do  his  bit*’  and  make  his  farm  increase 
its  output^  of  forsl.  Short-handed  and 
hampered  in  every  wa.y  he  has  struggled 
ou  and  now  comes  hai-vest.  Everyone  on 
the  farm  is  working  jiast  capacity  to  save 
what  they  can  of  the  crojis,  and'  in  siiite 
of  constant  labor  the  wi'eds  get  into  the 
corn  and  a  dozen  .jobs  are  left  undone. 
Then  on  some  hot  and  sweat.v  day  Avhen. 
everyone  is  tired  and  nervous  along  comes 
some  cit.v  man  to  look  them  over.  Tie  has 
two  weeks  vacation  from  his  job — with  pay 
continui'd.  He  Avalks  .‘irouml  the  farm 
and  criticizes  the  work.  “Why  didn’t  yoij 
hoe  tluit  corn?'’  “I  never  saw  such  a 
weedy  field.”  “If  I  Avas  running  this 
placi'  I  ni'ver  Avould  let  those  apples  rot 
on  the  ground  I”  “Wh.y  don’t  you  dig 
tho.se  iiotatoes  Avhile  the  jirice  is*  good?’’ 
“Noav  is  just  the  time  to  dig  ditches  in 
that  wet  field!”  and  so  on.  There  is  not 
so  much  of  that  as  there  used  to  be,  but 
now  and  then  somi'  ciatic  sIioaa’s  U)).  lie 
Avould  get  Aery  short  shift  here.  We  knoAV 
then*  are  a  dozen  things  left  undone. 
’I'hey  tire  constantly  before'  ns,  and  they 
.111'  galling  enough  Avitlnnit  having  them 
rubbed  in.  This  is  Av.ir  and  the  Aveeds  all 
seem  to  realize  it.  AVe  get  back  at  them 
sometimes  Avhen  there  comes  .some  old 
timer  Avho  sjiid  years  ago  that  aa’c  Avere 
crazy  to  plant  ti'ee's  and  exix'ct  an  or- 
clmi'd.  Oh.  hoAA'  they  did  cut  us  Avhen 
the  trees  Avi'r**  too  sm.all  to  di'fend  them¬ 
selves.  It  d(»es  us  good  noAv  to  take  the.se 
critics  up.  "how  them  the  tri'i's  hanging 
Avith  red  fniir.  and  I  am  tempted  to  shoAV 
tln-m  a  feAV  figures. 

Tiofsr:  .and  TIOAtK.-— Our  sugar  experi¬ 
ment  for  .\ugusr  AA'orked  out  right.  Each 
member  of  the  family  had  tAA'o  pounds  of 
sugar.  On  Seiit.  1  there  Avere  nearly 
three  potinds  left  over.  Everyone  had 
enough.  T  haA’e  seen  men  at  a  restaurant 
imt  si.x  big  lumps  of  sugar  into  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  then  gi’oAvl  about  their  rights 
avIk'u  lU'Otest  Avas  mtide.  ...  It 
si'ems  to  me  that  some  family  system  of 
“rationing”  Avould  proA’e  a  good  thing. 
Most  children  are  greed.v  by  nature,  and 
Avill  Avasti'  food  if  left  too  much  to  them¬ 
selves.  Tt  is  a  good  thing  for  all  to  be 
held  doAvn  to  a  definitt'  ration  and  learn 
to  economize  early  in  life.  The  stomach 
is  a  A’er.v  necessary  nart  of  the  body.  Imt 
I  see  no  reason  for  bringing  people  up  to' 
Avorshin  it !  .  .  Afother  Avill  give  up 

her  litHe  school  this  AATnter.  The  smallest 
girl  Avill  be  taught  .at  home,  but  the  others 
go  to  the  public  school.  Our  Ncav  .Tersey 
schools  are  generally  good.  In  this  toAvn 
<h(*  school  is  A'-i't]  looked  after  by  the 
board  and  T  b“lii>ve  that  it  is  a  part  of 
education  in  citk/.enship  for  boA’s  and  girls 
^o  attend  the  public  school.  You  have  got 
to  Avatch  them  and  give  them  riefit  home 
inniieuce.  but  the  romrh  and  tnmhle  <ifi 
school  life  deuPKa'acA-  is  a  areat  thing  for 
the  child  .  .  .  Mv  belief  is  that  many 

of_  us  will  be  nut  ou  short  co.al  rations 
this  Winier  and  forced  to  use  more  Avood. 
This  Avill  cause  ".rout  ti'oubh'  if  Ave  have 
any  such  savtiae  Winter  its  last  year,  and 
AVI'  Avould  all  better  g(*t  ready  by  tmtting 
up  till'  Avood  and  fixing  erates  for  burning 
it  prot)erl.A\  .  .  .  Have  some  of  you 

lonely  lieople  thought  that  it  AA’ould  be  a 
p'iw)d  thing  to  take  a  little  child  for  the 
"Winter?  Theja'  Avill  be  many  of  thi'in 
needing  a  home  perhaps  as  much  as  A’our 
home  needs  a  child.  Tt  is  a  serious  thing 
to  do — no  playing  or  toying  about  it — 
but  It  fine  thing  if  doin'  in  the  right  siiirit. 

tr.  Av.  r. 


Getthellun 

out  of  your  cornfield 

Every  stump  is  an  outpost  of  the  Kaiser’s 
army’  Each  boulder  or  crooked  creck-bed  in 
a  field  is  a  direct  aid  to  the  Hun! 


Q  Stump  Blastinir  [d  Subsoil  Blasting  Cd  Road  Makinr 
D  Boulder  Blasting  Q  Ditch  Digeing  Q  'free  riaiitine 


ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 


Division  KN8  Wilminmon.  Delaware 


Get  rid  of  these  prcA'entable  wastes  of  food 
crop.s.  Incre.rscd  acreage  may  be  impossiiile, 
bnt  you  can  put  all  your  cleared  land  l(»  work 
for  Uncle  Sam. 

Let  us  show  you  how  blasting  with  ATLAS 
Farm  PoAA’der  will  relieve  your  necil  for  help 
and  do  the  hard  jobs  easily. 

Farm  explosives  will  help  solve  your  tillage 
problems.  Heavier  growth  and  larger  yields 
follow  subsoil  blasting. 

Dur  illustrated  book,  “Better  Farming,”  sIioavs 
many  lalx>r-saving  methods  of  working  your 
farm  to  full  capacity.  It  is  free.  In  Avriting, 
check  the  subjects  in  which  you  are  interested: 


Thii  hook  is  free. 
H’ri/e  for  it  today. 


Apply 

Varnish 


-VULCAN  Rubber  Cemented  Brushes 

By  using  them  prevent  crawling,  imitation  alligator 
skin,  leopard-like  spots  and  other  scaley  defects  in 
Varnished  Surfaces. 

whiting-AdAms 


permanently  attach  paint,  color 
and  varnish,  and  produce  brilliant 
luminous  surfaces  whereverused 
Do  you  k  now  what  W  HITIN  G>  AD  A  MS 
means?  it  meansaattsf  action  in  brushes, 
cood  work.  Ions  wear,  best  results. 
Sendforiilustrated  Literature.  Dept. 


BRUSHES 


JOHN  L.WHITING4.I.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.S. A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  One  Hundred  Years 

WI.itinc-AdainB  Bruibes  Awarded  OoM  Medal  and  Official  Blue 
the  II  igheet  Award  at  I'anama- Pacific  l.x(>oaiiiOD,  IVIt 


Make  Orchards  More  Productive 

by  keeping  pestiferous  little  animals 
from  gnawing  the  bark.  You  can  do 
it  successfully  if  you  put 

WIRE  MESH 
TREE  GUARDS 

around  your  trees. 
Come  ready  to  set  up. 
Quickly  placed.  Cost 
little.  Made  of  strong, 
steel  wires,  heavily  gal¬ 
vanized  to  prevent  rust. 
Strong,  sturdy,  substan¬ 
tial.  Last  for  many 
years.  All  sizes  to  fit 
all  trees. 

"Write  for  catalog  K.  prices, 
information. 

Wright  Wire  Co. 

"Worcester,  Mass. 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  tlicir 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  tq_  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier^ 

Aermotors,  making  them  sclf-oi]., 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motori 
keeps  in  the  oil  and! 
keeps  out  dust  andl 
rain.TheSplashOilingl 
System  constantly*  ^ 

floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre- , 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the” 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze.''  _ 

The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps.  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

IVrite  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  SL.  Chicago 


Your  cliance  is  in  Canaria.  Rich  land.s  iintl 
Inisinoss opportunities r)tTer  you  imlependencr'. 
I'’ai  m  lands  Sll  to  830  an  acre;  irrigated  lands 
pXt  to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  {tay ;  33,000  loan 
in  improvements,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan 
of  livestock.  Taxes  av-erage  under  tAventy 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  per¬ 
sonal  property  or  livestock.  Gorxl  markets, 
(dmrclies,  schools,  road.s,  teleithones.  Excel- 
letit  elimate— crops  and  livestock  prove  it. 
Special  homeseekers’  fare  certiticates.  Write 
for  free  brxiklet.s.  Allan  Faineron,  General 
Superintemlent  Lanrl  Hranch,  (Janadiau  I’a- 
cilic  Railway,  510  NintJi  A\(*iiue.  Calgary, 
Alberta. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ’‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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RURALISMS 


Tulips  from  Seed 

My  tulips  developed  seed.  The  .seed  is 
ripe.  What  mouth  ought  it  to  bo  sown? 
Can  the  .seed  be  expected  to  develop  col¬ 
ors  like  those* from  which  they  grew? 

Schuylerville,  N.  Y.  >l.  ii.  l). 

Tulip  .seed  may  bo  gathered  as  soon  as 
ripe,  and  sown  in  sandy  .soil  in  a  frame, 
where  the  seeds  will  remain  in  the  ground 
till  the  next  Spring,  being  protected 
against  accidents  of  weather.  Th<‘  lirst 
season  they  should  make  little  bulblets 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  are  grown 
on  year  after  year  till  old  enough  to 
dower,  being  lifted,  dried  and  replanted, 
just  like  the  older  bulbs.  It  is  likely 
to  be  five  to  sevt_  years  before  the  dow¬ 
ering  period  is  reached,  and  here  a  very 
odd  characteristic  of  the  garden  tulip  is 
displayed ;  the  first  blooms  are  not  the 
permanent  character  that  will  l.-e  shown 
when  the  bulb  is  older.  Tulips  of  this 
class  arc  called  brt'eders,  or  seifs,  as  tlu'y 
are  usually  in  solid  colors.  After  being 
grown  for  several  years  longer,  the  breed¬ 
ers  “break” ;  that  is,  the  .solid  c(dor  gives 
way  to  flamed  and  feathered  flowers. 
These  are  divided  roughly  into  two 
classes,  bybloeins  and  bizarres.  Bybloems 
are  those  with  white  ground  or  under 
color  and  lilac  or  purple  markings;  bi¬ 
zarres  those  Avith  yellow  under  ceflor  and 
red  to  brown  over  color.  .Selected  strains 
of  breeders  arc  much  used  for  bedding, 
being  very  showy.  The  common  method 
of  propagating  is  bj'  new  bulbs  caused  to 
form  by  cutting  the  parent  bulb  within 
its  outer  layers,  also  by  offsets,  but  the 
offsets  are  said  to  be  less  constant  in 
character  than  the  artificially  induced 
bulblets.  Tinder  these  conditions  a  tulip 
bulb  reproduces  its  own  epoch ;  a  breeden- 
gives  bre(‘der,  a  bybloem  or  bizarre  its 
own  character.  It  is  eA'ident  tl’at  a  p('r- 
son  who  raises  tulips  from  .seed  must 
have  patience,  and  prepare  for  the  un¬ 
expected. 


The  Potato — Its  Origin 

I  h.ave  just  noted  in  Till:;  T‘.  N.-\.  tin' 
notes  on  the  . origin  and  history  of  the  po¬ 
tato.  I  think  they  are  trying  to  throw 
too  much  mystery  around  the  subject.  Tn 
our  mountain  ranges  here  we  have  the 
wild  potato  in  abundance.  I  have  seen  it 
in  many  parts,  l.ast  year  I  was  in  a 
mountain  district,  and  it  was  growing  in 
great  abundance  along  the  irrigation 
ditclu'S.  r.rowing  with  Avater  the  vines 
are  more  sturdy  and  cannot  hi'  told  from 
the  cultivated  plant.  T'he  wild  ones  here 
produce  a  small  tuber  the  .shape  of  .-i  pea¬ 
nut  and  about  the  same  size,  or  a  trifle 
larger.  The  Ihovers  are  often  of  a  deei)er 
color,  and  the  seed  balls  the  sizi'  of  pe;is. 

Thirty-fiv(>  years  ago  we  had  at  the 
loAva  Agricultural  College  a  Avild  potato 
which  the  jirofessor  of  horticulture  said 
had  been  sent  him  from  the  Kooky  iSIoun- 
tains.  We  had  it  under  the  nanm  of  S. 
.Tamesonii.  if  memory  does  not  fail  me. 
The  practical  point  was  that  the  plant 
grew  well,  was  not  much  troulded  with 
bugs,  and  jiroduced  .small  tuiieis  that 
would  not  freeze  in  the  Winter.  In  the 
Soring  these  small  tubcr.s  Avere  a  beautiful 
white,  and;  jis  soon  as  th.o  Aveatlnu'  Avas 
Avarm,  covered  the  ground  Avith  a  ucav 
groAvth.-  It  Avas  said  that  this  phint  av.-is 
the  Colorado  keeper  of  the  potato  beetle, 
Avhich  abandoned  it  as  soon  as  the  more 
succulent  cultivated  potato  c.ime  jilong. 

I  tried  crossing  the  floAvers  wirli  tlie 
common  iiotalo,  thinking  tc  gci  an  «'di- 
ble  potato  that  Avould  not  freeze  in  Win¬ 
ter  and  that  AV(>uld  b(‘  suil.-ibie  lur  lazy 
people  Avho  had  not  time  t..  dig  their 
siloes  in  liio  Call,  or  for  tliose  bc'hind 
Avith  their  AA’ork.  Tlio  little  Av.ok  I  did 
did  not  succeed,  but  I  .still  think,  with 
care,  it  can  be  done.  i^uch  a  pot.ito 
should  have  .‘i  high  flaA'or.  T..  )•:.  n. 

K  N.-Y. — Solanum  .Tamesii.  not  .Tame¬ 
sonii,  is  the  iiatiA’O  variety  referred  to. 
Its  range  is  from  Mn*  mountains  of  Col¬ 
orado  to  Ncav  Mexico  :ied  Arizona,  and 
botanists  say  it  is  clo.'^ely  allied  to  the 
Northern  form  of  <he  t'  lu'  esculent.  S. 
tuberosum  var,  borealc,  found  from  NeAV 
Mexico  soutliAvai'd.  We  are  told  that  S. 
Jamesii  is  sometimes  grOAvn  as  a  curios¬ 
ity,  but  that  the  tubers  are  not  eaten. 


Tuc  HojrE  FKriT  Guoaveb,  by  M.  G. 
Kains. — A  compact  manual,  attractively 
illustrated,  covering  the  needs  of  the 
home  garden  very  thoroughly.  Nuts  are 
discus.sed,  as  Avell  as  tree  and  brush  fruits, 
and  all  the  details  of  propagation,  plant¬ 
ing  and  culture  are  covere<l,  also  insticts 
and  disea.s<!s.  The  book  is  copiously  illus¬ 
trated,  and  AA’ell  indexed.  1‘nblisiied  by 
the  A,  T.  De  La  Rlare  Comr>any.  New 
York;  price,  in  ornamehtal  still  paper 
cover.  .*61  .(10;  in  cloth.  $1.50. 


Chainploii  Porce- 
hiiii.s  have  always 
stood  up  Avcll  under 
tei u pera tu re  chan gcs. 

IPit;  Chainpiou  34.“)0  Porcx'latn  has  three  tinies  tlie  resistance  to  extreme  tem¬ 
perature  variation  compared  with  the  best  previous  porcelain. 

Alwa>’s  dependable,  Champions  are  now  Super-Dependable.  Insist  on  C'liampioii.s 
for  your  motor — see  lliat  Champion  is  on  the  Porcelain  as  well  as  on  the  box. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Save  75c.  to  $1.25  Gal. 

ready^’m  .7e»PAINT 

Kriishly  iiiatie.  Best  Formtilft.  BUV 
NOAV  b.'fore  i>ricos  k<i  up.  Writ*- for 
t  UF.K  S.lMl'I.KS  A.AU  FKIUK  MSI  I'OUAV 

KING  PAINT  CO..  115  W.  3d,  Cincinnjti,  Ohio 


Send  me  a  postal  and 
get  this  book.  I’m  smashing 
prices  this  year  on  Kalamazoo 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Furnaces, 
Ranges  and  Kitchen  Kabinets. 

Write  Today 

that’s  the  way  to  get  the  whole 
story.  Save  a  smashing  big  lot  of 
money.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.114  • 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Manufacturers 

KALAMAZOO  MICHIGAN 


A  KaianvazoQ 

Direct  to  %u” 


WELL  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Casb  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

lYrife  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.  Ithaca.  N.  f. 

Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L,  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  •  .  «  •  •  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing  ,.•••••  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30tli  St,  New  York 

Capacity 
About 
V  2  Bu. 

X  Per  Hr. 


fj  Ship* 
'  ping 
Weight 
About 
40  Lbs. 


A  Year 
To  Pay 


% 

FREE 

Book  of  Farm 
Necessities 

Shows  wonder¬ 
ful  bargains  in 
cream  separa¬ 
tors,  drills,  cul¬ 
tivators,  saw 
frames,  circu¬ 
lar  saws,  feed 
cookers, in¬ 
cubators, 
brooders, 
paints.roof^ 
ing.etc.  Write 
for  copy;  . — 

—  only  coupon — no  money— we  will 

ship  the  grinder  on  the  30  days’  free  trial— and  give  you  a  year 
to  pay  if  you  keep  it.  No  fairer  offer  ever  made.  Send  now. 

If  you  don’t  order  grinder  send  post  card  forbig.Free  Catalog,  j 

The  Hartman  Co.,  / 


Pay  Nothing 

Vntil  60  Days 

Send  no  money— just  mail  coupon— and  wo  will  send 
you  this  strong,  durable  Majestic  Hand  Feed  Grinder 
for  Table  Meal  and  Poultry  Feed,  for  80  days’  free 
use.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it.  make  first  small  pay¬ 
ment  in  60  days  and  take  a  full  year  to  pay.  If  not 
eatisfactory,  return  it  in  SO  days  at  our  expense  and 
wo  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways. 

MAJESTIC  AH* 

HAND  FEED  VirlflCier 

For  Table  Meal  (All  Grains)  and  Poultr;  Feed 

Has  special  universal  grinding  plates  which  are 
quickly  and  easily  adjusted  for  line  or  coarse  grind¬ 
ing.  Burrs  made  of  — „  — .  —  — •  — 

rigidly  tested,  and  #  THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

inspect^.  Grinds  /  4019  t.aSalle  Street 

fine  table  meal  »  Oopt.  1280  Chicago.  III. 

corn'wheat  rre  or*  /  Send  Feed  Grinder  No.  453TMA|^ 
he  rS?  /  If  satisfactory.  I  will  pay  $1.10  m 
same  grains  coarse  /  Mdays,  balance  in  6  paymcnts.<^f 
mil  nlaii  hnnf.  /  $1.12 cach  every  60  days  Until  pnco 

shells  et?^  for*  /  of  $6.70  is  paid  in  full.  Ifnotsat- 
poultry.  ’Seo  cou-  /  isfactory,  wdl  return  in  30  days  and 
pon  for  price  and  '  '< 
our  liberal  year-to-pay  terms. 


you  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 


/ 


/ 


Nuiui 


Address. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  nrSlSESS  EAE.VKR  f!  TAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  I'or  t'ountry  and  Suburban  Ilnmen 

Eftabllshed  /SfO 

Pnbibbrd  weekly  by  the  Rnral  Fnbliiihine  Company,  383  West  30lh  Street.  »w  Tork 
IlKKBEBT  W.  CObt-rNGwooD.  President  and  Editor. 

JoHK  J.  Dii.ix>n',  Treararcr  and  General  Manaprer. 

Wji.  F.  Dn-iOK,  Secretary.  Mns.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreiVn  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.0i.  equal  to  Ss.  Cd.,  or 
8*^  marks,  or  lOlg  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  Y’ork  Post  Oflice  as  S?ccond  Cla.ss  flatter. 

Adver!  isinp  rates,  76  cents  per  aj^ate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
adveiiisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  tran.«icnt  ordci*s. 

"A  SQUARE  PEAL’* 

"Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  jierson.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising:  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  jfood  any  loss 
to  paid  subwribers  su^ained  tnistincr  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  adverti8ei*s  or  mislca<linpr  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  anv 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  aro  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  nso  our  j?ood 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transaction.s.  We  protect  subscribers  acrainst  ro^rues.  but  wo  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts, 
Nonce  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  TnK  RfiiAh  Kew- 
^  ORKKU  when  writins:  the  advertiser. 


HEKE  aro  .*<01110  peojile  wlio  do  not  soom  to 
realize  what  a  troineiidous  jiolitical  quo.?tion 
jirohibitioii  lias  come  to  bo.  On  Aiigu.st  the 

Tbiited  State.*?  Senate  voted  to  make  this  a  “bone- 
dry’’  nation  ne.vt  year.  After  .Tnly  1  of  next  year 

It  .'shall  be  milawful  to  j;ell  foi*  beverage  pm’pose.<< 
any  di.stilled  spirit.'^,  and  during  «aid  time  no  distilled 
spirits  held  in  bond  shall  be  removed  therefrom  for 
'beverage  purposi'.s  excejit  for  ex]iort.  *  *  No 
grains,  cereals,  fruit  or  other  food  product  shall  be 
used  in  the  nninufaeture  or  proiluctiou  of  beer,  wine  or 
other  intoxicating  malt  or  vinous  liquor  for  beverage 
purposes.  *  *  *  After  June  30.  1010,  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  iiresent  war  and  thereafter  until  the 
termination  of  demobilization,  tlie  date  of  whicli  shall 
he  determined  and  jiroclaimed  by  the  I’resident  of  the 
1,'nited  States,  no  beer,  wine  or  other  intoxicating  malt 
or  vinous  liquor  shall  ho  sold  for  beverage  purposes  ox- 
cei)t  for  export. 

This  is  to- last  until  the  war  is  ended  and  the 
army  is  demobilized,  hut  no  sen.siblo  person  ever  ex- 
jieets  that  the  liquor  bnsines.s  tvill  ever  come  back. 
It  was  at  first  projiosed  to  make  this  ]»robil)ition 
immediate,  but  one  year  was  given  to  enable  manu- 
factnrers  and  dealers  to  close  nj)  their  Im.siness  and 
take  care  of  their  credits.  Congress  even  goes  be¬ 
yond  this  and  gives  Ihe  President  power  to  estah- 
lisli  zones  around  mines  or  factories  inside  which 
no  liquor  can  l>e  sold.  All  tiiis  would  liavo  .seemed 
im])os.sil)le  five  years  ago.  Yet  it  is  only  one  evi¬ 
dence  of  file  tremendons  cliauges  which  this  war  is 
forcing  n))on  society.  Tlie  rumsiiop  was  never  a 
necessity,  litit  nlwiiys  a  nuisance,  and  Id  years 
hence  Ave  .shall  all  he  wondering  why  wo  ever  .stood 
for  it  so  hmg. 

» 

T  AM  building  a  new  barn.  1  aske<l  the  contractor 
why  he  hired  ;i  man  to  help  him  in  carpenter  work 
Avith  no  hand  on  his  right  arm.  lie  .said,  “Because  of 
his  judgment:  Jiin  head  and  left  hand  are  ivorth  more, 
to  me  than  the  arerat/e  man,  with  hath  hands.”  That 
is  .so  Avitli  me.  I  Avould  jump  at  the  chauce  of  puttiug 
this  farm  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  young  men  I 
know  Avheu  they  return  from  the  Avar,  even  if  they  had 
lost  one  hand  or  leg  in  battle  for  onr  country. 

G.  r,  s. 

YOl"^  will  find  many  farmers  Avho  feel  the  same 
Avay.  They  realize  that  many  of  onr  hoys  in 
Enrojie  are  studying  a  uoav  type  of  farming.  Land 
is  im.shed  to  tlie  limit  of  iirodnction,  and  these  boys 
.are  learning  hoAV.  TIio.a'  are  also  acquiring  a  stern 
character  and  liard  diseiiiline  AA’hieh  Avill  make 
strong  men  of  them.  When  the.y  come  hack  most  of 
ihem  will  look  for  a  iiiece  of  land,  and  they  are 
likely  to  sIioaa^  ns  a  now  kind  of  farming.  AAdiicli  Avill 
niiike  both  the  farmer  and  the  farm  stand  higher 
than  ever  before.  In  the  past  farming  has  been  too 
much  of  a  contest  betAveon  muscle  and  brute  force. 
In  the  future  it  will  he  more  of  a  trial  of  brains 
and  .skill. 

t’fi 

The  United  States  Treasury  Department  states 
that  over  tAventy  million  people  in  this  country 
liave  become  bondholders.  That  number  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  tluis  far  bought  Liberty  bonds.  The 
amounts  held  by  these  bondholders  run  all  the  way 
from  $50  up,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  are  of 
the  smaller  amounts.  The  loans  thus  far  have  been 
over-subscribed  by  more  than  one  billion  dollars, 
and  interest  has  been  paid  on  them  promptly  and 
thus  put  hack  into  circulation.  The  fourth  Lib¬ 
erty  loan  campaign  Avill  hogiu  on  September  28,  and 
a  great  effort  Avill  he  made  to  dispose  of  another  lai'ge 
issue  of  these  bonds.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
the  way  these  bond  issues  are  affecting  the  life  of 
cur  people.  Thon.sands  of  people  who  never  before 
made  any  great  effort  to  save  money  haA'e  been,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer,  denying  themselves-  in  little  ex¬ 
penses  here  and  there  in  oi’der  that  they  may  accu¬ 
mulate  the  money  needed  to  buy  another  bond.  This 
haliit  of  saving  Avill  become  fixed,  and  it  will  be 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  American  people  as  a 
whole.  Not  only  is  this  true,  hut  the  purchase  of . 


these  bonds  has  given  hundreds  of  thon.sands  of  onr 
citizens  a  new  idea  of  their  government  and  their 
pev.^onal  share  in  its  responsibilities.  Nothing  can 
be  better  for  the  future  than  to  have  the  pulfiic  debt 
of  this  nation  owned  and  controlled  by  millions  of 
plain  peojfio,  each  Avitli  a  comparatiA^ely  small  amount 
inA’ested  in  these  bonds.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
the  future  of  this  nation  will  belong  to  its  creditors. 
That  is  probably  tmer  now  than  of  ,ony  other  time 
in  onr  history,  and  in  the  future  thi.s  country  is  go¬ 
ing  to  belong  to  the  big  financial  interests  or  to  the 
plain  people,  very  much  as  they  uoav  take  hold  of 
the  ju’ojAosition  and  handle  these  bond  i.ssnes.  Let  no 
one  say  that  hecan.se  they  can  only  .accnmnlate  $2.5 
or  $50  their  hnmble  offering  Avill  he  of  no  nso  to 
the  country.  It  is  .just  that  kind  of  an  offering  that 
the  nation  needs,  and  avo  may  well  make  an  effort  to 
saA’e  Avhat  we  can  so  as  to  put  onr  savings  into  those 
goA’crnment  securities. 

* 

More  cover  crops  haA-e  hoeii  started  this  Fall 
than  ever  before.  Farmers  see  the  adA’antage 
of  making  the  land  produce  its  oaa'ii  manure,  by 
growing  a  green  crop  Avhen  it  would  otherAvise  he 
idle.  Yon  AA-ant  to  realize,  though,  that  a  maiuirial 
crop,  ))loAA'ed  into  the  groniid,  is  ne\'ei’  quite  ecpnil  to 
manure.  The  latter  contains  certain  haeteri.-i  Avhich 
work  to  break  up  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  That 
is  Avhy  a  small  jimonut  of  good  manure  ])lowed  un¬ 
der  along  with  the  coA'or  cro])  AA’ill  .alAA’ays  giA-e 
great  results.  This  light  coat  of  manure  Iirings  in 
the  bacteria  AA'hich  A\'ork  through  the  cov’er  crop 
and  hel])  make  it  into  plant  food.  Rye  is  a  good 
coA'cr  croii,  as  it  makes  a  lieaA’y  groAvth  to  he  turned 
under,  hut  unless  it  is  handled  just  right  the  rye 
does  'not  decay  fast  enough  to  make  actiA’e  pl.ant 
food.  A  light  coat  of  manure  plowed  in  Avith  it 
Avill  (inickon  n]>  decay  and  make  a  great  difference 
in  the  folloAving  croj). 

The  onilook  for  jlie  labor  situation  next  year  is 
h.-ul.  The  new  draft  Avill  cut  us  both  Avays — 
by  Liking  more  of  our  l.-ihor  and  forcing  the  other 
industries  to  hid  higher  than  OAmr  for  our  farm 
hands.  Most  of  ns  must  change  onr  jtliins  to  meet 
war _ condition.s.  In  our  oaa’h  case  avo  plan  to  seed 
rye  or  Avhoat  on  every  acre  of  hai'o  land  tliis  year. 
If,  next  Spring,  Ave  can  obtain  suitable  labor,  these 
crops  can  he  itlowed  under  for  gri'cn  manure.  If 
labor  is  impossible,  avo  can  let  the  rye  and  wheat 
mature  and  saA-e  the  grain  and  st raAv.  Tliousands 
of  fruit  and  truck  farmers  AVoiild  do  Avell  to  follow 
this  jtlaii,  and  thus  he  lUA'ii.-ired  for  next  year. 

* 

WE  believe  this  country  must  face  anotiier  fuel 
shortage  next  Winter.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  there  oA’or  can  he  another  Winter  as 
savage  as  the  last  one,  hut  Avith  i)resent  transporta¬ 
tion  there  cannot  he  a  full  distribution  of  coal.  If 
Ave  have  anything  like  last  year’s  Aveather,  many 
of  us  who  live  in  the  country  must  ex])eet  to  ilepeml 
largely  on  Avood  for  fuel.  In  onr  own  case  Ave  know 
that  last  Winter  AA’e  spent  too  much  fuel  trying  to 
heat  \ip  the  “universe.”  There  Avero  cracks  around 
doors  and  AvindoAA's,  and  places  Avhei’o  the  cold  air 
Avorked  in  under  the  house.  We  estimate  that  on 
the  coldest  days  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the  fuel 
was  Avasted  in  trying  to  overcome  the  effect  of  this 
leakage.  Other  farmhouses  are  as  had  as  ours,  and 
a  good  share  of  the  fuel  consumed  in  the  lionsehold 
fires  Avill  be  wasted.  We  shall  all  make  more  money 
plugging  up  these  cracks  than  Ave  ever  can  by  crit¬ 
icizing  the  coal  distribution,  and  it  is  time  to  start 

UOAV. 

SUNDAY,  September  1,  Avas  a  notable  day  in  our 
section.  Usually  on  such  a  bright  Sunday 
there  will  bo  hundreds  of  cars  rushing  along  the 
road  in  front  of  the  farm,  jhese  travelers  are  not 
going  anywhere  in  particular,  but  just  Avaudering 
about  for  the  joy  of  “going.”  On  Se]itomber  1  the 
roads  in  our  country  were  nearly  as  still  as  the 
path  in  a  back  pasture.  Not  half  a  dozen  cars  Avent 
by.  In  several  ca.ses  men  avIio  oavh  beautiful  cars 
and  have  sold  their  driving  horses  hitched  up  the 
slow  farm  team  to  carry  them  to  church.  There 
Avas  no  laAV  or  “regulation”  or  commaud  about  it. 
President  Wilson  .simply  asked  tlie  people  not  to 
use  gasoline  for  mere  pleasure  driving,  but  to  save 
it  for  Avork  or  war.  Put  the  price  of  a  pleasure  trip 
into  a  tank  that  it  may  help  smash  the  German 
line.  The  way  our  people  responded  to  tliis  idea 
was  great.  The  Kaiser  and  his  Avar  lords  figured 
that  there  can  he  no  spirit  of  national  .service  or 
personal  sacrifice  in  a  rejnihlic.  They  think  a  re- 
jivihlic  is  like  a  bundle  of  sticks,  loosely  thrown  to¬ 
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gether,  without  solid  cohesion  or  foundation.  They 
begin  to  know  better,  .and  that  knowledge,  sunk 
into  their  hearts,  will  do  n.s  much  a.s  .shot  and  shell 
to  break  down  “the  iron  walls  of  Germany.”  8ucii 
things  as  this  abstaining  from  pleasure  in  order  to 
save  gasoline  for  a  truck  or  a  tank  are  great,  he- 
canse  they  indicate  personal  sacrifice,  without 
Avliich  we  cannot  win  the  war  or  make  a  ]ieae(‘ 
AA'ortli  having. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  now  set  the  price  of 
wheat  at  a  minimum  price  of  .$2.20  per  bnslipl. 
That  is  for  Western  interior  markets,  the  price  in 
New  York  reacliliig  .a  little  under  $2.40.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  practically  admits  that  he  does  not  7.-»oir 
whether  this  price  will  leave  a  margin  of  profit 
oA’cr  cost  or  not.  Tie  thinks  it  will,  Imt  he  promises 
to  appoint  .a  commission  next  year  to  find  out  just 
Avhat  a  bushel  of  Avheat  actually  costs  to  pi'oducc. 
That  Is  AA’oll  enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  provided  aa-c 
have  SI  fair  commission.  The  majority  should  lie 
farmers;  not  paper  farmers,  hut  actual  farmers, 
who  know  Avhat  work  is.  As  the  Avork  of  Ihis 
commission  will  he  to  find  the  cost  of  Avheat,  Ave  do 
not  SCO  wliy  haAA'ycrs  or  doctors  or  professional  men 
are  needed  on  it.  Give  us  for  once  an  actual  farm¬ 
ers’  commission  to  deal  Avith  an  actual  farm  sub¬ 
ject.  We  think  our  farmers  ought  to  start  right 
now  and  begin  to  suggest  suitable  men  to  determine 
this  cost  of  AA’heat.  Pre.sident  Wilson’s  chief  worry 
oA'er  the  wheat  situation  is  that  peace  might  find 
Ibis  government  with  <a  losing  contract  on  it.s  hands. 
If  AA'e  guaranteed  .a  minimum  price  of  $2.50  and 
then  peace  suddenly  came,  the  wheat  stored  np  in 
other  countries  would  ho  rushed  to  market  .-ind  Eu¬ 
rope  Avould  buy  it  at  less  than  the  govei’iimont  had 
agreed  to  pay.  The  President  states  that  such  an 
ontcoine  would  moan  a  loss  to  the  government  of 
half  a  billion  dollars.  But,  would  it  he  a  loss?  The 
money  Avonld  he  distributed  among  the  farmers, 
and  it  would  all  come  hack  into  circulation  for  hus- 
iiicss  or  investment.  It  would  stai't  up  and  impi'ovo 
farming  in  many  .sections  now  going  hack,  ami 
Avnuld  increase  tlie  crop  so  that  the  government 
could  store  np  .a  big  surplus  of  grain  again.st  the 
future.  As  a  nation.al  iin'cstment,  tlie  guarantee 
of  .$2.50  for  wheat  would  pay  groat  returns,  and  aa’o 
think  President  Wilson  has  not  been  fully  advised 
in  this  matter.  At  any  rate,  lot  ns  make  sure  that 
this  iiGAV  commission  is  composed  of  farmers  or 
fi'iends  of  farming. 

"  r.( 

Anew  typo  of  pioneer  life  is  mentioned  in  the 
second  “Back  To  The  Hills’’  article  thi.s  week. 
It  AA'onld  seem  that  several  things  aro  desiralile  or 
e.s.sential  if  these  unoccujiicd  hill  farms  are  to  lx* 
redeemed.  The  farmer  must  haA’e  a  reasonable 
amount  of  capital,  and  strength  and  staying  poAver 
of  a  high  oi'dei*.  He  must  undersland  farming  and 
have  a  good-sized  family  to  provide  labor  and 
“society.”  Also  that  family  must  carry  the  true 
pioneer  spirit,  Avhieh  includes  a  cheerful  Avilliiigness 
to  work  and  save  and  emluri'.  Givmi  these  things, 
we  believe  a  family  can  make  a  good  home  on  some 
of  these  hill  farms — pros)ier  and  do  a  great  service 
to  the  8tate.  Without  these  things  wo  doubt  frankly 
their  ability  to  make  the  plan  AA'ork  out.  Ncav  York 
State  does  not  need  any  more  discouraged  and 
broken  farm  home.s.  We  have  enough  of  them  uoav. 
Yet  one  of  the  supreme  needs  of  the  lionr  is  tlu‘ 
deA'elopment  of  these  hill  farms  and  the  repopnlating 
of  country  eommunitie.s.  That  is  why  we  are  giving 
.space  to  this  hill  farm  proposition.  It  is  in  no  way 
a  campaign  to  help  people  unload  a  farm  upon  a 
“hack-to-the-laiidor”  hut  it  is  a  genuine  effort  to  tell 
the  truth  about  these  hill  farms  .and  their  surround- 
ing.s.  That  truth  can  only  he  obtained  from  those 
who  have  lived  in  the  “hill  country.”  Therefore  avo 
call  for  experiiaice — particularly  from  those  Avho 
have  made  the  struggle  to  redeem  a  farm. 


Brevities 

Now  comes  silo  filling. 

Wiiicu  is  it— honchoud  or  brain  head? 

The  man  who  gets  up  in  the  morning  Avith  Lis  Avork 
calculated  for  the  day  has  got  it  jiartly  done. 

Ir  is  said  that  a  sure-footixl  man  is  one  Avho  never 
misses  Avhen  lie  kicks. 

'I’oo  much  of  the  soft  corn  last  year  Avas  due  to  a 
lack  of  jihosplmtes.  Available  phosphorus  used  witli 
the  manure  will  quicken  maturity  ami  harden  the  corn. 

A  xi'-AiUKK  of  readers  aro  reporting  quite  a  second 
groAVth  on  potatoes.  The  vines  apparently,  stopped 
growing,  but  now  the  tubers  start  in  to  make  new 
groAvth  or  "prongs.” 
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The  New  York  State  Primaries 

A  larger  vote  tliau  usual  was  polled  in  llio  primary 
election,  especially  in  some  rural  counties.  Most, 
people  who  had  studied  the  situation  cai’efully  knew 
about  how  the  election  would  result,  although  there 
were  surprises  in  the  size  of  the  majorities.  For  the 
Democratic  ticket  Alfred  E,  Smith  was  nominated 
hy  a  large  majority  over  William  Church  Oshorn. 
The  Democratic  vote  was  very  light  except  in  New 
York  City  and  Mr.  Oshorn  earrie<l  seven  of  the  rural 
counties.  On  the  Tlepuhlican  ticket  Oov.  C.  S.  Whit¬ 
man  was  renominated  over  ^lerton  E.  Lewis  hy  about 
170.fH)0  majority.  Mr.  Lewis  carried  only  one 
county,  Albany,  and  his  .showing  in  the  primary  was 
a  disappointment  to  those  who  did  not  consider  the 
remarkable  conditions  this  w'ar  has  brought  into 
public  life.  Thousands  of  voters  are  now  in  the 
army,  and  thousands  of  women  voted  for  tin*  first 
time.  ]\Iany  citizens  fail  to  realize  that  many  of  the 
old  party  issues  have  given  way  to  prohilntion.  suf¬ 
frage,  and  a  general  feeling  that  the  war  must  be 
pushed  through  to  a  finish.  IVIr.  Lewis  was  unfor¬ 
tunate  to  get  on  the  wrong  side  of  popular  feeling 
regarding  prohibition  and  suffrage.  Tie  was  also 
unfortunate  in  joining  issues  with  mmi  lik(‘  iNlr. 
Rarnes  of  Albany  and  Senator  Drown  of  .lefferson. 
This  enabled  the  clever  iioliticians  back  of  Cov. 
Whitman  to  shift  the  issue  away  from  the  weak 
points  of  the  present  administration.  If  some 
strong  man  of  high  character  long  identified  with 
farming  could  have  made  a  constmetive  ctinvass 
based  on  the  agricultural  record  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  we  think  he  could  have  been  nominated. 

In  the  Legislature  many  changes  will  be  made, 
i^enators  P.i’own,  Emerson  and  Wicks  are  out.  !\rr. 
Drown  saw  the  storm  coming  and  retired.  Emerson 
and  Wicks  stood  up  against  it  and  were  blown  down. 
.Many  other  old-timers  in  both  Senate  and  .Vssembly 
were  defeated,  and  there  will  be  many  new  faces. 
We  are  miable  to  t(dl  as  we  go  to  press  just  how 
many  farmers  were  nominated.  Tn  some  cases  they 
were  on  an  independent  ticket  and  the  returns  were 
not  all  in.  Next  we(‘k  we  shall  have  the  complete 
list.  One  feature  of  the  primary  was  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  IG  women — eight  of  them  stand  a  goo<l 
chance  of  election  to  the  Legislature. 


Western  New  York  Notes 

The  first  car  of  apples  from  Orleans  County  was 
forwarded  recently  by  .Assemblyman  Frank  IT.  Laftin 
from  bis  Yellow  Transitarent  orchard  in  Caines.  lie 
harvested  GOO  bushels  from  I.“0  12-year-old  trees.  Afr. 
Lattiu,  who  has  served  as  one  of  the  judges  of  fruit  at 
the  State  Fair  for  the  past  three  years,  has  again  been 
chosen  to  serve  in  that  capacity. 

At  Fairport  the  farinendtes  are  rmishiug  up  tin; 
beau  harvest  for  the  preserving  companies,  and  their 
work  for  the  season  has  been  ino.st  satisfactory.  .Vs  in 
other  places  there  is  a  dennand  for  the  return  of  I  lie 
girls  next  season.  .Vt  Sodns  the  girls  engaged  in  the 
cherry  harvest  on  the  S4)dns  Fruit  Farm  and  allied 
properties  harvested  the  astonisliing  total  of  slightly  <wer 
two  hundred  tons  of  cherrie.s. 

Plans  are  nearing  coniphdion  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Koeiety  and  the 
New  York  State  Fruit  Crowers’  .Vssociation.  They  will 
merge  next  .Tannary.  \  me<>ting  of  tin;  consolidating 
societies  will  be  Indd  in  the  third  week  of  next  .Tannary 
at  Dochester,  where  tin'  report  of  the  joint  committee 
will  he  presented  and  a(-tion  will  he  taki'ii.  The  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Ibnticnllnral  Society  will  have  been 
sixty-four  years  in  existenee  in  1010.  Tt,  is  n  jiioneer 
among  the  horticultural  societies  of  this  country,  and 
is  the  oldest  in  New  YTu-k  State.  It  was  organized  in 
Rochester,  and  among  the  first  members  were  the  late 
Patrick  Barry  and  George  Ellwanger  of  Rochester; 
J.  T.  Thomas  of  Alacedon;  Charles  Downing  of  New- 
bui'gh,  and  S.  D.  AVillard  of  Genova.  At  one  time  its 
membership  nnmhered  1,700.  The  New  York  State 
Fruit  Growers’  .Association  is  an  offshoot  of  the  old 
society.  It  was  formed  about  10  years  ago.  Tolm  Hall 
■will  have  been  secretary  of  the  Western  New  York 
Society  for  .‘50  years.  The  late  W.  C.  Barry  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  had  been  president  f6r  25  years. 
Seth  T.  T.  Bush  of  Morton  is  the  president  of  the 
AV'esrern  Now  York  Society,  and  AVillis  P.  Rogers  of 
Williamson  is  at  the  head  of  the  State  association. 
The  preparations  for  the  .Tannary  meeting  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  two  secretaries,  .Tohu  Hall 
of  Rochester  and  Edward  0.  GUlett  of  Penn  Yan.  The 
former  has  charge  of  securing  speakers,  and  the  latter 
will  supervise  the  exhibits,  which  are  expected  to  he 
unusually  numerous. 

Farm  bureau  managej'S  are  compiling  lists  of  thrash¬ 
ers  in  their  districts  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  com¬ 
plete  Statistics  on  the  amount  of  grain  pro<lneed  this 
season.  Monthly  reports  must  he  made  by  the  thrashers 
as  to  the  amount  of  wheat  they  thrash,  while  reports 
on  other  cereals  rau.st  he  sent  in  at  the  close  of  the 
season.  .All  growers  doing  their  own  thrashing  are 
rerpiired  t<>  also  make  out  reports  on  the  grain  thrashed. 

In  W^ayne  County  the  turnip  seed  is  all  thrasheil 


and  cleaned,  and  shows  a  total  of  about  one  hundred 
tlionsand  pounds,  a  greater  amount  probably  than  has 
been  raised  in  any  similar  area  in  the  United  States. 
Its  value  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  a 
valuation  of  .'?.T.OOO  was  put  on  one  wagonload  forwarded 
recently  from  Sodus  Center  by  George  A.  Negus. 

L’uI)He  curb  markets  have  been  opened  at  Lockport 
and  Fulton,  and  from  the  successes  of  these  ventures  it 
is  believed  that  other  efforts  will  he  made.  The  market 
idea  is  being  encouraged  by  officials  of  the  Federal 
Food  Administration,  as  it  offers  the  consumer  an  op- 
liortnnity  to  purchase  direct  froni  the  farmer  and  thus 
effect  greater  economy,  while  the  grower  obtains  better 
prices  than  through  the  middleman.  Each  Saturday 
will  he  market  day  until  ci)ld  weather  sets  in.  Then 
pos.sihly  arrangements  will  he  made  for  continning  the 
market  through  much  of  the  year.  .\.  u.  P. 


The  New  York  Grange  Exchange 

.vt  the  f^eptemher  meeting  of  Cortland  County  Po¬ 
mona  Grange,  W.  L.  Bean,  treasurer  of  the  New  York 
i^tate  Grange,  ami  a  director  and  stockholder  of  the 
new  State  Grange  E.xcliange,  organized  last  AViuter, 
gave  a  very  full  account  of  the  later  developments  in 
the  affairs  of  the  new  organization.  The  headquarters 
iire  to  he  in  Syracuse,  and  the  man  finally  chosen  as  the 
business  manager  is  Richard  Hall  of  Chautauqua 
County.  Tlie  directors  helievt;  him  to  be  well  fitted 
for  his  important  position.  The  choice  was  finally  given 
to  him  on  a  last  test,  when  the  candidates  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  were  asked  to  outline  their  ideas  of  a  plan  of  operat¬ 
ing  the  exchange.  Mr.  Hairs  plan  seemed  most  prac- 
ticiil,  and,  coupled  with  his  agricultural  experience  and 
good  business  education,  it  led  to  his  election. 

AMieu  the  exchange  was  organized  last  AA’iuter  it 
was  capitalized  at  .'?! 00.000,  all  of  the  directors  taking 
shares.  This  forms  a  start  on  which  to  begin  business, 
but  the  scope  of  the  organization  is  State-wide,  with 
.‘ilmost  unlimited  possi1)ilities.  The  dii’cctors  wish 
every  farmer  member  of  New  A'ork  Subordinate  Granges 
to  take  out  one  or  more  shares  at  .flO  each,  not  only 
to  furnish  caiiital  to  broaden  out  the  business  with, 
hut  to  insure  the  persoiml  interest  of  the  farmers.  They 
want  the  farmers  to  see  that  the  exchange  exists  to 
serve  their  Interests  both  in  buying  all  sorts  of  supplies, 
and  in  selling  their  produce. 

Air.  Beau  said  that  this  work  of  selling  shares  is 
going  on  so  rapidly  that  this  week  lie  listened  to  the 
reading  aloud  of  a  list  of  buyers  of  stock,  most  of 
them  farmers  who  took  from  one  to  five  shares,  the 
list  requiring  an  hour  to  ri'ad.  Alany  Granges  are 
buying  shares  as  organizations,  hut  individual  owner¬ 
ship  of  shares  is  preferred,  as  that  leaves  the  treasuries 
intact  and  insures  the  interest  of  the  farmers.  He  said 
there  was  no  organization  so  complete  anywhere  today 
as  that  of  the  Grange,  wirli  its  National  Grange,  its 
State  Grange,  and  esi»eoially  New  York,  with  over  700 
Granges,  and  over  120.000  members  of  Subordinate 
Granges,  which  are  gronjieil  in  County  Pomona  Granges. 
.Vll  that  tin*  Grange  lacks  today  to  make  it  the  most 
solidly  pcrfecti'd  organization  (fither  to  buy  or  sell  (and 
many  Grangt‘s  already  have  purchasing  agents)  is  In¬ 
terested  meinhers.  If  each  owns  a  share  in  this  new 
exchange  he  will  he  interestt'fl,  and  the  work  will  thrive. 
Great  savings  are  not  expecOal  at  first,  as  the  business 
must  start  in  a  small  way.  Neither  do  they  expect  to 
handle  big  lots  of  prcdnce  the  first  year,  as  the  organiza¬ 
tion  must  In;  perfected  as  it  goes  along,  and  they  must 
learn  hy  dning. 

He  showed  how  most  manufacturers  .spend  40  per* 
cent  of  the  retail  price  of  their  goods  to  advertise  them, 
.so  that  they  get  onto  the  market.  Alillers  and  mauu- 
faetnrers  like  to  sell  to  big  organizations  like  this,  as 
it  save.s  advertising,  and  the  buyer  gets  the  benefit.  He 
told  of  a  certain  sowing  machine  that  is  a  perfectly 
good  machine,  retailing  for  .fT.T.  Through  the  Grange 
it  is  bought  for  .$22.50. 

Cortland  County  Pomona  Grange  bought  three  shares, 
and  will  recommend  Subordinate  Granges  of  the  county 
to  buy  individually.  Prof.  11.  H.  Wing  of  Cornell 
University  is  president  of  the  new  association,  and 
W.  N.  Giles  of  Skaueateles  secretary.  Branch  offices 
w'ill  be  established  about  the  State  as  the  hnsiuoss 
grows,  and  varion.s  bureaus  will  be  established,  one 
especially  to  handle  complaints  against  transportation 
companies,  losses,  etc. ;  another  for  markets  and  others 
:is  needed.  Tt  would  seem  that  at  last  the  Grange  had 
the  right  idea  for  co-operation  among  farmers.  Let  all 
concerned  do  their  hit  to  carry  it  out  succc-ssfully  and 
help  to  cut  out  the  multitudinous  middlemen’s  profits 
that  now  got  the  farmers  both  going  and  coming. 

0.  F. 


Bean  Crop  in  the  Genesee  Valley 

The  writer,  in  company  with  Mr.  Fitch  Af.  Davis, 
president  of  the  State  Beau  Growers’  As.sociation,  made 
the  trip  up  through  the  Genesee  Valley  to  attend  the 
Farm  Bureau  meeting  at  Fillmore,  Allegany  Co.,  Ang. 
.‘1,  by  auto.  This  afforded  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
condition  of  the  beau  crop,  which  presents  a  very 
“spotted”  appearance  at  best.  This  section  of  the 
State  is  noted  for  its  large  production  of  beams,  but 
conditions  this  year  have  been  rather  discouraging  on 
the  whole  to  the  growei*.  The  good  and  profitable  fields 
of  beans  seen  on  this  trip  were  those  that  had  evidently 
been  planted  early,  the  last  week  in  Alay  or  the  first 
few  days  in  .Tune.  These  were  now  being  harvested, 
and  made  ;i  good  showing  as  to  quantity  and  quality, 
one  field  in  particular  iK'iug  good  for  a  yield  of  25  to 
“0  bmshels  to  the  acre.  Again,  there  were  hundreds  of 
acres  of  later  planting  that,  while  showing  a  heavy 
growth  of  vines  were  innocent  of  pods,  because  of  a 
root  ti’onble,  caused  by  a  soil  condition  which  resulted 
after  heavy  rains  which  occurred  before  the  beau  plants 
had  sliowii  themselves  ab'jve  the  surface  of  the  ground. 


Fields  in  this  condition  are  in  evidence  all  through  the 
bean-growing  section.  Our  scientists  attribute  this  oon- 
ilition  to  the  disease  called  “mosaic,”  wliich  has  1k'- 
come  very  prevalent  and  destructive,  hut  there  are 
farms  where  the  same  seed  was  planted  at  different 
dates,  and  where  tho.se  which  were  plant('d  .so  tliat 
they  came  np  quickly  and  attained  a  growth  of  two 
or  three  inches  above  ground  before  heavy  rains  .-in' 
showing  a  good  crop  of  sound  beans,  while  the  same; 
seed  planted  and  subjected  to  the  heavy  rains  hefon* 
they  came  through  the  ground  have  this  root  difficulty, 
and  are  producing  nothing  hut  leaves  and  blossoms. 

In  looking  back  over  a  long  series  of  years  as  a  bean 
grower,  and  noting  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  game,  1 
:im  forced  to  conclude  that  tlicre  is  no  crop  that  wt* 
raise  that  is  so  susceptible  to  changes  in  weather  con¬ 
ditions  as  is  the  bean  crop.  When  the  soil  and  weather 
are  right  the  crop  comes  np  qniciJiy  and  gives  good 
returns,  and  this  point  I  wish  to  emphasize — that  this 
condition  as  often  occurs  the  last  week  in  Alay  as  it 
does  the  last  week  in  .Tune ;  in  other  words,  if  we  knew 
just  what  the  weather  was  going  to  do  we  could  plant 
at  any  time  between  these  dates  and  he  sure  of  a  good 
crop.  _  As  we  are  not  likely  to  get  this  direct  informa¬ 
tion,  if  wo  continue  to  raise  beans  we  must  take  our 
fdiances  as  in  the  past,  and  hy  careful  .seed  selection  I 
believe  the  bean  crop  will  still  he  a  source  of  profitable 
income  to  the  AVestorn  New  York  grower.  ir.  k.  c. 


Girl  Help  at  Farming 

The  Business  Alen’s  Assnciati<ni  of  this  place  pa.ssed 
a  resolution  just  before  harvesting  that  no  farmer’s  crops 
should  suffer  for  want  of  heli>,  even  if  they  had  to  go 
themselves.  The  business  men  did  help  out  in  some 
case.s,  and  one  of  our  ministers  actually  turned  in  and 
pitched  hay.  Tn  most  cases  it  was  the  clerks  or  em¬ 
ployees  who  helped.  I  did  not  employ  any  of  these 
men  myself,  as  our  farm  is  largely  in  fruit,  and  the 
fruit  season  had  not  begun,  hut  h'om  Avhat  I  can  learn 
a  number  of  farmers  would  have  had  no  help  at  all  in 
harvest  had  they  not  obtained  this  help.  I  know  of 
one  man  who  paid  .$d  a  day  and  board  to  hoys  fr«nn 
town  in  harvesting  barley  and  oats.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  hut  what  our  business  men  would  he  good  help,  as 
two-thirds  of  tliem  were  once  farmer  hoys  themselves, 
and  would  know  how  to  go  at  a  job. 

As  things  look  now,  considering  this  new  draft  law. 
there  is  no  question  hut  what  we  will  liave  to  <lei)en(l 
upon  those  college  girls  to  help  out  with  the  frnii 
another  year.  This  year  our  fruit  crop  was  entirely 
wiped  out  l)y  hail  Al.ay  25,  and  consequently  will  need 
no  help.  Whether  these  girls  will  turn  in  and  helj) 
pick  apples  is  a  question.  They  could  do  it  all  right  on 
the  young  trees,  hut  to  climb  a  20-foot  ladder  would  he 
another  proposition.  Even  if  they  did  no  more  than 
pick  the  lower  limbs  they  would  be  worth  something. 
With  this  new  conscription  law  in  effect,  when  another 
year  rolls  around  it  may  mean  girl  help  or  no  help 
at  all.  w.  .\.  n. 

Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — On  our  own  fann  the  favmcrette.s  pick  from 
ladders  np  to  20  or  25  feet  above  the  gi’onnd,  and  do 
good  work. 


Farmers*  Wives*  Sugar 

xVt  the  September  meeting  of  Cortland  County  Po¬ 
mona  Grange  the  fact  was  brought  out  that  the  two- 
pound  sugar  snpi)lies  hit  the  farm  cooks  heaviest, 
especially  during  thrashing  and  silo  filling,  when  they 
have  to  furnish  meals  for  days  at  a  time  for  a  dozen 
to  20  hungry,  hearty  men.  One  farmer’s  wife  told  of 
furnishing  .30  meals  a  day  for  three  days  in  succession, 
and  of  her  gratitmlo  for  the  speci.'il  recognition  of  her 
needs  when  her  county  food  administrator  announced 
that  he  would  make  a  special  allow.-ince  to  the  farmer’s 
wife_  for  thrashing  and  silo  filling.  By  simply  signing 
a  slip  of  paper  acknowledging  it  she  is  grven  a  pound 
a  day  extra  for  as  many  days  ;is  she  has  to  feed  such 
help,  over  and  above  the  regular  allowance.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  much,  and  in  this  case  just  served  to  keej) 
the  sugar  howls  filled.  But  it  helped  a  lot.  Other 
neighbor  women  who  did  not  know  of  the  new  regula¬ 
tion  did  not  put  on  any  sng.u*  howls. 

The  women  of  the  Grange  were  glad  to  learn  of  this, 
and  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
and  to  i)ass  the  information  along.  The  question  was 
brought  np  as  to  whether  sugar  used  to  sweeten  apple 
saiice  for  daily  use,  e.s])ecially  tAn-  thrashing  and  silo 
filling  help,  can  he  regarded  as  canning  sugar.  One 
woman  said  she  know  of  this  question’s  being  put  be¬ 
fore  the  county  food  administrator,  and  at  fir.st  he 
emphatically  said  no.  But  on  further  thought  and  the 
suggestion  of  his  own  wife  that  it  was  conserving  the 
apples,  or  putting  them  to  best  nst',  and  that  some  sugar 
at  least  was  required  to  use  them,  though  corn  syrup 
ns  part  of  the  sweetener  makes  a  palatable  food,  he 
decided  that  canning  sugar  could  he  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Berries  and  other  fresh  fruits  can  be  sweetened 
with  syrups,  but  apples  are  a  different  propo.sition. 

r. 


Trouble  Over  Sale  of  Rye 

On  page  1021  yon  print  a  question  hy  C.  W.  N.  in 
regard  to  the  rye  situation,  and  in  yoiir  answer  you 
state  that  the  government  restrictions  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  that  the  millers  may  grind  and  .sell  rye  and 

its  products  as  they  see  fit;,  that  it  may  be  used  for 

feeding  live  stock  as  desire<l  or  sold.  Are  you  sure  that 
yon  are  right?  Here  in  South  .Jersey  the  millers  ai-e 
not  allowed  to  grind  rye  for  feeding  purposes.  I  was 
talking  with  a  miller  only  yesterday,  and  he  said  they 
were  not  allowed  to  grind  it  for  stock ;  that  he  was 
only  in  the  market  for  a  limited  amount,  to  .sell  to 

farmers  for  seed,  which  is  the  only  way  we  can  sell 

onr  rye,  except  through  the  food  authorities.  What 
they  will  allow  ns  we  do  not  know.  For  seed  it  is  sell¬ 
ing  for  .$2  per  bushel  here.  We  also  understand  that 
we  are  not  allowed  to  feed  the  gr.aiTi  Avholc  or  without 
grinding.  j.  k. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  statements  made  on  page  1024  are 
based  upon  information  given  ns  hy  officers  of  the 
TL  S.  Grain  Gorporation  in  New  York.  A’'ou  can  take 
this  ease  np  direct  with  the  Grain  Administrators  in 
New  York  or  Philadelphia.  As  was  stated,  the  local 
administrator  can  use  his  judgment  to  some  extent  in 
making  their  rulings.  AVe  do  not  think  the  grain  ad¬ 
ministration  would  uphold  such  a  ruling  as  you  quote. 
We  believe  there  are  cases  where  the  miller  does  not 
want  to  handle  the  rye,  or  has  not  found  out  what  his 
rights  are.  The.  Grain  .Administrator  iu  New  York 
(42  Broadway)  will  settle  it  for  you. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

When  I  Go  Home 

When  1  ?;<>  home  it  will  be  eveniuf;. 

And  I  shall  heai’  uiy  own  doiir  people  .viiif?; 
And  sec  the  lighlfd  rooms,  and  take  my 
plate 

As  one  of  tliem.  in  tlnat  sweet  time  of 
{trace. 

When  I  go  luime  1  shall  b(>  very  tired 
Of  struggling  for  the  things  tliat  I  desired  ; 
I>ut  I  shall  be  content  to  end  my  qiK'st 
titlining  the  best  things — jieace.  and  love 
and  rest  . 

When  I  go  home  liow  sorry  I  shall  btt 
Not  to  have  brought  more  tretisures  back 
with  me ! 

Yet,  though  1  be  a  failure,  worn  and  potir. 
They  will  not  turn  me  from  my  Ftitber's 
door. 

When  1  go  home  I  slnill  be  travel  sttiined. 
For  wintis  Inive  betiten  me,  and  storms 
hiive  rained. 

.\nd  earth  Inis  clung  to  me  by  v.ib*  ;md 
hill, 

Itut  they  will  lake  me  in  and  love  me  still. 

When  T  go  home — ().  will  it  not  be 
heaven 

To  be  restored,  accepted,  loved,  forgiven? 
Sorrow  ttud  sighing  tire  for  those  who 
roam  ; 

J  shall  have  found  my  bliss  when  I  go 
home. 

— Marianne  Farmingliam. 

* 

WiiAT  experience  ctm  retnlers  oiler  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  hard  wood  in  :i  steam 
or  hot  Witter  fnriiiice?  Last  Winter 
brought  us  nmny  fuel  jiroblems.  tind  we 
are  already  considering  past  experience, 
with  an  t'.ve  to  the  future.  "^I'lie  New 
England  States  seemed  to  .suffer  greatly 
from  coal  shorttige,  esptmially  in  rural 
sections.  Can  httrd  wood  be  managed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  keep  a  steady  fire  in  a 
furnace?  Any  experience  in  this  line 
will  be  helpful  to  others.  I.ocal  <'oal  deal¬ 
ers  with  ti  small  siipidy  are  likely  to  con¬ 
sider  the  needs  of  cust timers  who  liave 
no  wood  lot  first,  though  we  mu.st  all 
realize  tliiit  the  help  shortage  is  liamiier- 
ing  fariiiers  who  have  hemi  in  the  habit 
of  cutting  an  abundiint  wood  suiiply.  We 
iire  told  that  I'ven  with  hard  wood.  :i  fur- 
na(‘e  tire  cannot  be  kept  in  all  night,  un¬ 
less  oiu'  of  the  househi.dd  stiiys  on  duty 
iis  fireman.  Can  this  difficulty  he  over¬ 
come? 

sit 

TiiKUK  is  one  form  of  cconomj’  that 
cannot  be  commended,  even  in  these  con¬ 
servation  days,  and  that  is  the  use  of  a 
soiled  and  shabby  window  shade,  dis¬ 
carded  from  some  other  room,  hut  consid¬ 
ered  (juite  “good  enough  for  the  kitchen.’’ 
The  woman’s  workshop  absorbs  so  much 
of  her  life  that  it  should  be  as  attractive 
as  possililc ;  ornament  is  out  of  jdace. 
but  clean  window  shades,  well-fini.shed 
w'alls  and  a  floor  easy  t<'  keeji  clean  are 
first  needs.  Some  of  the  improved  sani¬ 
tary  kitcluuis  have  floors  of  ^lenieiit.  with 
rounded  moldings  at  the  base  hoards  and 
round  corners,  hut  we  are  told  that  tin' 
cement  is  not  comfortable  to  stand  on. 
With  either  cement  or  hardwood  floor 
there  should  be  a  rug  or  mat  for  the 
worker  to  stand  on.  a  rubber  mat  being 
especially  desirable.  A  suggestion  made 
ill  one  of  the  experiment  station  bulletins 
was  that  a  cement  or  hardwood  kitchen 
lioor  should  have  a  slight  but  impercejitible 
slope,  and  at  the  lowest  point,  a  screeni'd 
drain  pipe,  leading  into  some  waste  pipe- 
This  drain  pipe  is  planned  to  carry  oil 
water  from  scrubbing  _or_  mopning  the 
floor,  very  much  simplifying  the  work. 
tVe  have  'never  seen  a  floor  arninged  in 
this  way.  and  there  may  Im  decided  ob¬ 
jections  to  it  in  actual  practice. 

* 

Sock  stretchers  are  a  necessity  to  give 
one’s  home-knitted  socks  a  shapely  finish 
after  washing.  They  are  made  of  smooth 
wdiite  wood,  and  cost  fill  to  75  cents  a 
pair  in  city  stores.  With  the  purchased 
article  for  a  pattern,  a  handy  country  hoy 
<:onld  make  thesi'  stretchers  at  a  nominal 
cost,  and  every  lied  Cross  knitter  needs 
a  pair.  I’erhaps  these  stretchers  might 
bnv  some  hov’s  Thrift  Stamps.  The  regu¬ 
lation  Red  Cross  size  is  11-incli. 

Ite 

WoMKX  laborers  are  being  cmplo.ved  .at 
one  of  the  big  refineries  near  riiiladelpliia 
ill  such  work  as  loading  scrap  iron  on 
cars,  shoveling  coal,  etc.  They  are  {laid 
10  cents  an  hour,  hut  'are  only  allowmd  to 
work  414  hours  a  day.  They  are  mostly 
married  ”  women  who  have  always  been 
aeciistomed  to  doing  heavy  work.  The.v 
are  all  said  to  he  over  30  years  of  age. 
and  are  under  the  charge  of  forewomen  : 
fle'V  have  a  separate  huildiug  for  lunch 
and  rest  rooms,  lockers,  etc.  ’I’lii*  firm 
fi"st  eii!ra"’ed  00  women  to  fill  iinui’s 
jilaces,  but  found  them  so  satisfactory  that 
‘JO't  more  wen*  engaged.  Roth  the  women 
and  their  emidoyers  are  said  to  be  well 
pleased  with  the  experiment. 


Pear  Butter  ;  Tomato  Preserves 

Last  Fall  a  recipe  was  given  for  pear 
blitter.  I  have  mislaid  it ;  plea.se  reprint 
it.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with  egg 
tomatoes?  ^  it.  F. 

The  following  is  the  recipe  for  pear 


butter:  tVash  the  pears,  cut  out  .‘iny 
specks,  and  tiion,  without  peeliug,  boil 
until  very  soft ;  then  put  through  a  col¬ 
ander  to  remove  cores  and  .seeds.  Put  the 
pulp  in  a  double  boiler ;  add  half  as  much 
sugar  as  there  is  jnilp,  and  flavor  to  taste 
with  ground  ginger  or  other  spices.  Roil 
slowly  until  thick :  then  seal  tight  while 
hot  ill  jars  that  have  been  sterilized. 

Egg  tomatoes  are  ordinarily  used  for 
pre.scrve  or  butter,  hut  may  be  used  in 
any  way  that,  one  uses  other  tomatoes. 
The  following  recipes  arc  excellent  for 
these  tomatoes  : 

Tomat"  Clove  Preserves. — To  four 
pounds  of  yellow  jil  im  tomatoes,  not  too 
rijie,  allow  four  pounds  of  sugar,  three 
lemons  and  one-half  ounce  (or  according 
to  taste!  of  whole  cloves.  Peel  the  To¬ 
matoes  withoni  breaking,  sprinkle  sugar 
over  and  let  tliem  stand  over  night.  In 
the  morning  jionr  off'  the  siruii.  add  the 
cloves  and  let  it  boil  until  thick :  then 
.strain.  Keturii  to  lire  and  add  tlie  chop¬ 
ped  pulp  of  the  lemous.  rejecting  the  skin, 
add  the  tomaloe.s,  and  cook  gently  until 
the  tomatoes  look  clear.  I’ut  into  jars 
and  seal.  To  give  a  cniite  dift'erent  flavor 
substitute  one-lialf  ounce  of  ginger  roof 
for  the  cloves,  and  jirocced  as  above. 

Tomato  Mock  Orange  Marrnalado.- 
Scald  and  peel  large-sized  yellow  tonia 
toes.  Cut  downward  over  each  .seed  .-ee 


Embroidery  Designs 


Oiiv  ilesinii.  No.  1-i-tO,  Is  of  a 

si-arf  for  the  back  of  a  eliuir.  The  llowcrs 
are  for  loujT  and  short  sliteh  euibroidery  in 
pink,  with  frreen  seeil  cenlers  and  yellow 
s'linieiis.  Tile  leaies  are.  of  course,  areeii. 
and  are  for  tlie  outline  stilidi.  The  Jdlclier 
is  for  outline  embroidery  in  Iljtlit  blue. 
'The  desl>;n  is  on  wliite  r,rt  fiilTic.  and,  with 
I'lereeri/.eit  floss  I0  <-oiiii)lete  eiubroidory,  costs 
■10  cents. 


lion,  press  ojm-ii  and  remove  all  seeds  with 
the  thnml),  leaving  the  pull)  compitratively 
whole.  To  two  ptirts  of  the  prepared 
tomatoes,  tillow  one  part  of  orange,  slic¬ 
ing  thinly.  Cover  all  with  an  e<iual  iinan- 
tity  of  sugar  and  let  stand  over  night.  In 
the  morning  iiour  off  simp  tind  cook  down 
aiioiit  half,  add  the  tomatoes  and  oranges 
:iud  cook  until  the  orange  skins  .are  trans¬ 
parent.  Seal  in  jelly  glasses. 

Tomato  IMarmalade. — For  every  two 
pounds  of  the  tomatoes  allow  two  ]ionnds 
of  sugar  and  the  juice  and  grated  rind  <if 
Olio  lemon.  Pour  scalding  water  over  the 
tomatoes  to  loosen  the  skins.  After  re¬ 
moving  the  skin,  mix  tin'  tomatoes  with 
the  siigai  and  boil  slowly  for  one  hour, 
stirring  and  skimming  fre(|iiently.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  add  the  lemon  juice  and 
rind  and  cook  another  hour  <ir  until  the 
whole  is  a  thick,  smooth  ma.ss. 


Flavoring  Cherry  Juice 

Will  you  tell  me  in  tin*  next  R.  N.-Y. 
what  llavorhig  yon  xvoiild  give  to  wild 
cherry  juice?  M;  J.  C. 

Wild  cherry  juice  has  a  marked  fiavor 
of  its  own.  hut  when  additional  fiavor  is 
desired  it  is  customary  to  add  cloves.  The 
juice  should  be  well  sterilized  or  pro¬ 
cessed  to  insure  keeping.  It  is  iisnally 
prepared  with  one  clip  of  sugar  to  the 
quart  of  juice. 


Soft  Soap  From  Commercial  Lye 

(’an  soft  soap  be  made  with  the  cans  of 
lye?  MKS.  E.  E.  w. 

Soft  soap  may  he  made  with  commer¬ 
cial  lye.  and  is  less  tronbU'  than  making 
the  lye  from  wood  aslies.  The  following 
is  a  .standard  furimila  for  domestic  soft 
soap:  Pota.sh,  iioiiuds ;  grease,  10 

lioiinds  ;  water  3714  gallons.  Dissolve  the 
potash  in  jiart  of  the  water,  add  one- 
third  of  the  grease,  and  heat.  IVIix  in 
the  remainder  of  the  grease,  juit  in  a  bar¬ 
rel.  and  add  the  remainder  of  the  water, 
a  little  at  a  time,  for  several  days.  Stir 
often.  It  will  be  ready  for  use  in  about 
two  weeks. 


jars,  crystals  may  result  from  very  rapid 
boiling,  as  they  do  in  jelly.  Sugar  is 
boiled  into  crystals  on  the  sides  of  the  ket¬ 
tle,  and  some  of  this,  falling  back  into  the 
sirup,  starts  crystallization  later.  An¬ 
other  cause  is  an  excess  of  sugar  in  the 
sirup.  IVe  think  there  is  less  likelihood 
of  crystals  forming  where  the  cold  pack 
method  of  taiiming  is  used.  Wash  the 
grapes,  pick  from  stems,  ami  pack  in 
sterilized  jars.  Do  not  blanch.  Fill  np 
the  jar  with  boiling  .sirup,  put  on  laibbers, 
lay  on  lids  without  tightening,  and  boil 
for  K!  minutes,  counting  from  time  water 
in  boiler  is  boiling  hard.  Then  tighten 
lids  and  set  away.  Tlie  risk  of  cry.stal.s 
forming  is  very  slight  in  this  ca.se,  and 
can  only  result  from  exci'ss  of  sugar. 


Wheat  Foods  at  Original  Costs 

The  article  on  page  ffCI  about  Hour 
economies  is  very  timely,  but  wo  have 
jiiirsucd  a  .somewhat  diff  erent  course,  and 
.while  observing  the  “spirit  of  the  law,” 
broaden  it  at  some  points.  For  ns,  the 
baker’s  “war  hrejid’’  seemed  better  than 
home  baking,  and  we  get  our  share  cer¬ 
tainly  of  substitutes.  For  des.serts  we  fol¬ 
low  Mrs.  Johnson’s  plan  in  the  main. 
'We  have  om*  own  wheat,  which  we  rate 
at  .'<2.20  for  (!0  iiuiuids.  AVe  have  dis- 
caivlcd  the  public  miller,  and  do  our  own 
grinding,  in  a  very  satisfaetory  hand  mill, 
costing  less  than  ,$4.  It  grinds  wheat 
fine  eiiougli  for  whole  flour  at  one  opera¬ 
tion.  A\'e  have  a  line  hand  sieve  and  take 
out  the  coarse  bran,  which  we  regrind  and 
make  brown  flour.  The  last  resulting 
hivin,  what  little  there  is  of  it,  is  worth 
$52  per  ton.  So  we  have  whole  wheat 
flour,  graham  for  brown  bread  and  gems, 
and  some  very  fine  bran  to  mix  with  corn- 
meal  for  dodgers. 

Then  we  take  the  clean  wheat  and  roast 
it  in  a  hot  oven  to  a  rich  brown,  in  which 
some  of  tlio  berries  will  “poii,’’  but  attend 
the  browning  so  as  to  avoid  inirning.  and 
get  an  even  cook.  ’J'hen  set  the  mill  to 
grind  rather  line,  and  the  result  is  the 
finest  breakfast  food,  ;ind  costing  less 
than  four  cents  a  iioiinds,  while  a  “cereal" 
miite  like  it  costs  22  cents.  Of  course, 
the  bran  is  brokeu  to  flour,  and  makes  a 
perfect  food. 

'I'he  mill  grinds  com  equall.v  well  for 
eatiii.iT,  tlioiigli  it  is  a  little  easier  first  to 
half  grind  it.  before  making  it  line,  luff 
tlic  result  is  fine  eating  meal  at  less 
than  five  cents  a  pound,  instead  of  eight, 
as  at  the  grocery.  Ry  our  plan  of  home 
grinding  tlie  substitutes  are  considered 
and  the  family  have  liad  pure  Hour  and 
meal,  at  actual  cost,  instead  of  feeing  a 
jirofiteer,  and  while  the  man  who  runs  the 
home  hand  mill  .seems  to  have  had  little 
toll,  he  has  been  able  to  stand  off  the 
“work  or  fight’’  oflicers  and  had  a  good 
living  along  with  his  domestic  clan.  Tliere 
is  notliing  new  ahout  all  this,  but  it  is 
“testimony.’’  .t.  <;. 


Diamond  Filet  Lace 

’I'liL^  lac(‘  croclieti'd  in  fine  <‘ottoii  is 
ver.v  suitable  to  be  used  as  an  insert  in 
a  dresser  scarf  and  would  look  ver.v  well 
crocheted  in  either  white  or  ecru  cotton. 
AYorked  in  a  heavier  cotton  tliis  lace 
would  he  A-ery  effective  on  a  guest  towel. 

Cliain  55.  ((’h.  2,  mi.ss  2,  d.  c.  into 
next,  will  he  called  one  space,  for  brevity. 
Every  3  d.  c.  will  he  called  one  block.) 

First  Row. — I  d.  c.  Into  7th  st.  from 
the  needle,  1  space,  1  block.  11  spaces,  1 


IHdiiioud  Fihl  J.iicc. 

block.  2  s|iaccs.  Turn.  This  makes  the 
Avidtli  of  the  lace  17  siiaces  or  blocks 
Avidc. 

Second  Koa\'. — 3  siiaces.  1  block,  t) 
sjiacc's.  1  block.  3  sjiaccs.  Turn. 

Third  Roav. — 4  spaces.  1  block,  3 
spaces,  1  block,  3  spaces,  1  block.  4 
spaces.  Turn. 

Fourth  ItoAv. — 5  sfiaces.  1  block,  “1 
space,  1  block.  1  sjiaci'.  1  hloCk,  I  space, 
1  block,  5  sjiaces.  Turn. 

Fifth  Row. — (i  siiaces.  1  block,  3  .spaces, 
]  block.  (5  spaces.  ’I'lirii. 

Sixth  Row. — Same  as  fourth. 

Seventli  Roav. — Same  as  third. 

Eighth  Roav. — Same  a.s  second. 

Repeat  from  the  first  roAV  for  the  length 
ilo.sired.  EI.IZ.MIETH  NlC  SPAHliKN. 


Canning  Grapes 

I  Avonld  like  to  know  if  there  is  a  way 
to  can  grajH's  so  they  will  not  form  crys¬ 
tals?  c.  E.  n. 

Without  knowing  tin*  process  used.  Ave 
cannot  tell  the  c.nise  of  the  crystals  in 
this  case.  If  the  grapes  are.  cooked  in  a 
preserving  loTtlc  ami  rhen  tilled  into  the 


Earning  Money  for  War  Stamps 

In  a  recent  issue  of  'I’ni-:  R.  N.-A".  .sug¬ 
gestions  as  tti  how  farm  Avomeii  might 
make  .some  extra  money  Avith  Avhich  to 
buy  War  Savings  Stamps  Averc  asked  for. 
It  seems  to  me  that  at  the  present  time 
the  opportniiities  ave  larger  thau  they 


h'ave  been  for  years.  Rutter,  chickens, 
etc.,  are  noAV  bringing  bettor  prices  than 
ever  ’oefore.  Many  farm  AAomen  cati 
A'Ogetahles  and  fruits,  make  jellies,  jams, 
and  other  food  products.  Avhich  find  ready 
sale.  One  AA’oman  of  my  acquaintance  has 
found  a  iieAv  Avay  of  making  extra  money 
which  I  Avonld  like  to  describe  to  TilE 
R.  N.-T.  reacler.s,  for  it  means  a  change 
from  the  regular  farm  Avork  and  brings 
the  refreshment  that  change  of  AVork  al- 
Avays  brings.  x\lways  a  great  lover  of 
floAvers,  she  has  yard  and  garden  filled 
Avith  all  sorts  from  early  Spring  until  late 
Fall.  She  had  tried  selling  the  flowers 
Avith  no  great  degree  of  success  as  she 
Avas  too  far  aAvay  from  markets,  and  most 
of  the  fioAA’ers  came  in  the  busy  season 
Avlien  it  Avas  imiiossible  to  spare  the  time 
to  lake  them  to  toAvn.  Flowers  being  too 
perishable  to  Avait  until  time  and  occasion 
offered  leisuri'  for  tlieir  disposal,  the  in¬ 
come  she  receiAed  from  them  Avas  A’ery 
small  and  nneertain. 

In  the  Sluing  her  beds  of  Narcissus, 
daffodils,  tulips  and  hyacinths  AA’erc  a  per¬ 
fect  riot  of  gorgeous  color,  tind  the  indi¬ 
vidual  sjiecimens  Avere  especially  hand¬ 
some  and  large.  AVheii  she  took  the  bulbs 
up  for  replanting  slie  always  gave  liber¬ 
ally  of  the  fine  bulbs  to  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  It  fintilly  occurred  to  her  that  here 
perhaps  might  be  an  opportunity  for  some 
extra  pennies.  Slie  accordingly  set  to 
Avork  along  that  lino  and  has  met  with 
gre;it  success.  She  propagates  :ind  sells 
quantities  of  l)nlh.s,  and  every  Fall  about 
September  she  jilants  large.  Avell-devel- 
oiied  bulbs  in  pots  of  soil,  .sets  the  pots 
in  the  ground  in  her  garden  and  leaves 
tliem  alone  for  some  months.  If  the 
weather  in  tlie  Fall  is  A'ery  dry  she 
waters  the  soil  in  the  [lOts  occ.nsionally. 
In  the  latter  part  of  NoAeniber  she  brings 
them  in  to  a  cool,  dark  place  in  the  cellar, 
giving  enough  moisture  from  time  to  time 
to  keep  them  from  drying  out.  A  foAV 
Aveeks  before  she  AA-ants  them  to  bloom 
sht‘  brings  them  upstairs  to  a  warm, 
sunny  AvindoAA'  and  keeps  them  Avell 
watered.  Nature  does  the  rest.  She  ar¬ 
ranges  to  luiA'e  them  hlooin  about  the  holi- 
da.v  season  and  tinds  ready  sale  for  them 
in  a  nearby  toAvn.  'I’lioy  bloom  at  a  time 
Avhen  there  is  jilenty  of  time  t(>  take  them 
to  town,,  and  dozens  of  people  A\ill  buy 
tloAvers  in  AA’inter  time  aaIjo  Avoiild  ncA’er 
lliiiik  of  doing  so  in  Summer. 

She  finds  ready  sale  for  her  Imlhs  in 
the  same  toA\ni.  She  never  .s(«]l.s  small,  in¬ 
ferior  ones  and  people  who  know  the 
qiialit.v  of  her  stock  gladly  Tecommend  it 
to  other.s.  xVfter  the  luilhs  in  the  out-of- 
(lAior  beds  are  done  hloomiug  in  the 
Spring,  and  tiie  stalks  IniA'e  died  do\A'ii, 
they  ari>  dug  and  stored  in  a  dry  place. 
’I’Ik'  little  bnihils  that  have  formed 
around  the  jiarent  hnlh.s  are  carefully 
separated  from  the  large  bulbs  and  are 
planted  in  a  separate  bed  in  September, 
ff'he.se  are  alloAA'ed  to  groAA'  for  several 
years  AA'hen  they  are  ready  to  produce 
lloAvers  aud  Avill  comsequently  he  ready 
for  .sale. 

A  iiKidi-rately  rieh.  Avell  drained  soil  is 
necessary  to  raise  hiillis  successfully  aud 
those  that  are  ftirced  by  [lot  culture  for 
AA’intcr  blooming  must  bo  large,  well-ma¬ 
tured  bulbs  or  they  will  produce  leaA’CS 
and  no  floAvers. 

For  those  avIio  Ioa'C  ffuAvers  and  are  suc- 
ci'ssfnl  in  their  culture  it  will  jiroA-e  both 
idea.saiit  and  profitable,  the  Winter- 
blooming  floAvers  <-ertaiiily  finding  miicli 
more  ready  sale  than  those  that  bloom  in 
Summer,  and  they  also  bring  mueli  bettor 
pritTS.  AIKS.  CHAUI.KS  .TOIINSTON. 


Crocheted  Ear  Nets  for  Horses 

Will  some  one  send  me  direetioiis  for 
crocheting  ear  nets  for  horse.s,  aud  Avliat 
kind  of  material  to  tisc?  o.  e.  t. 


xApple  I  vice  I'udding. — Mix  together 
one  cupful  of  cooked  rice,  si.x  chopped 
ajqile.s,  peeled ;  one  pint  of  milk,  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  sugar,  the  Avell  beaten  yolks  of 
three  eggs  and  the  juice  and  grated  rind 
of  one  lemon.  Turn  into  a  buttered 
earl  hell  Ava  re  baking  dish  ami  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  iliirty-tivc  minutes. 
Tiien  wliiji  the  egg  whites  very  stiffly, 
add  .  two  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered 
isugai'i  spread  over  the  pudding  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  oven  until  the  top  is  delicate¬ 
ly  broAvued.  Serve  cold. 
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SEND  FOR  IT  TODAY 

1026  PAGE  BARGAIN  BOOK 
180,000 MONET  SAVING  PRICES 


Consider  the  Customer^^ 


How  this  group  of  48  big  specialty  stores 
makes  buying  in  New  York  easy, 
safe  and  satisfactory  for  you 


ALL  through  the  eleven  great  build- 
/■A  ings  of  the  Charles  William  Stores 
are  signs  bearing  the  inscription 
“Consider  the  customer.”  This  motto, 
faithfully  carried  out  by  the  thousands 
of  employees  of  the  Charles  William 
Stores,  is  one  big  reason  for  the  success 
of  the  stores. 

“Consider  the  customer”  means  with 
us  four  big  things.  First,  the  customer 
must  be  given  the  widest  possible  selec¬ 
tion  of  goods.  Second,  only  merchandise 
of  quality  can  be  offered.  Third,  this 
merchandise  must  be  sold  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices.  Finally,  satisfaction 
must  be  guaranteed  on  every  transaction. 


pets,  furniture,  guns,  hardware  or  cloth¬ 
ing,  they  are  all  here  in  the  greatest  va¬ 
riety.  This  wide  choice  is  the  reason  why 
1,600,000  families  sent  to  the  Charles 
William  Stores  for  merchandise  the  past 
year.  It  is  the  reason  why  it  takes  eleven 
big  buildings— one  million  feet  of  floor 
space— to  hold  the  goods  we  keep  on  hand. 

Prices  that  are  real  savings 

All  this  bigstock  is  sold  at  exceedingly 
close  prices.  And,  even  in  these  days  of 
uncertain  markets,  we  are  usually  able 
to  make  prices  which  give  exceptional 
savings  for  our  customers  because  of 
our  location  in  New  York— America’s 
Greatest  Market. 


180,000  articles  from  which  to  choose  Send  for  this  free  book  today 

It  contains  over  a  thousand  pages  of 
merchandise.  Turn  through  the  catalog 
page  by  page  and  compare  the  prices 
and  the  wide  choice  of  goods  with  what 
you  can  get  elsewhere. 
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TIGER  LIME 

(AGRICULTURAL) 

Get  Lime  Now 


Now — hocan-io  >iiij)iiicnt<  can  be  niiuie  jiromptly  from  Hiilfalo  plant — 
ihc  railroads  are  not  yel  lied  up  witli  coal  and  ijrain  slii[)inents,  or 
lianipercd  by  winter  conditions,  and  roads  are  in  <food  sba]>e  for  hanlin^. 

Now — l>ec;iiise  wheat  is  the  best  crop  in  your  rotation  for  lime,  d’he 
world  needs  u  he.at  croiis  as  never  before. 


And  tell  your  dealer  that  it  must  be  'I'KiRK.  AGRTCUL'I  L'K  \  I , 
1 1  VDRATIfl )  TJMI'  with  ilie  'rij>fer  trade  mark  on  the  bat;s. 


TheKelley  Island  Lime  ^ilrddsport  G). 

GENERAl  Offices  •  ■  ClEVELAMO.a 


l^i6ERi.iWEilffK 

1  r  I  ■  ^  I  — 


TIGER 

AGRICULTURAL 

UIME 

HYDRATED 


50  LBS 


'i'liis  lime  is  liunied  from  tlie 
.erade  cj  mclc.  c.sjiecially  for  agricui- 
tnral  purposes,  it  is  tlien  hydrated  or 
slaked,  leaving  it  in  tlie  fnrm  of  a 
light  ihilYy  white  ixnvder.  Tin's  hy¬ 
drated  lime  mixes  more  thoroughly 
with  tile  soil,  gives  immediate  results, 
is  easier  to  handle  and  will  not  hum 
the  skin,  and  can  he  store(l  jmlefmitely 
without  spoilage. 

If  yonr  dealer  hasn’t  Tiger  I.ime,  write 
ns  today  for  jiriecs.  Unele  Sam  is 
asking  yon  to  lime  yonr  land  and  do 
it  iiazv. 

H'r  ctni  (i/so  furnish  j'uh'crirA’d 
I  hues  I  our. 

The  Keiley  Island  Lime  &  Transport  Co. 

Turnpike  Road,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

General  Offices,  Cleveland,  O. 


HIGH  GRIP 

WONDERFUL  HOLDING  POWER 
GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  YEAR 

Send  Today  for  tho 

FREE  Booklet  No.  44 

"Modorn  Trapping  Molhoda” 

TnliH  llovv  to  Ti-ai)  for  Musk¬ 
rat,  Skunk,  .Mink  and  Cuoa 

TRIUMPH  TRAP  CO.,  Inc. 

66  W.  Elm  St..  ONEIDA,  N.Y. 


Milking  Machines 


Oe»r  And  Cle»n 

MWnter 


B*K  keepi  cuKci  and  cups  sweet  and 
clean.  Pcnetratei  milk  solids  — kilU  the 
bacteria.  Is  clean — harmless— cannot  taint 
milk.  B<K  makes  rubber  pares  last  longer 
—cannot  harm  metal.  Used  and  recom* 
mended  by  Milking  Machine  Manufacturers 
for  years.  Cheapest  in  actual  use — sold 
under  guarantee.  Get  B-K  today — end  sour 
milk  troubles.  Send  us  your  order  and  your 
dealer's  name.  Send  for  dairy  buHccins  and 
•‘trial  offer/' 

General  Laboratories- Madison,  Wis. 

2767  IMcUaMi,  St. 


S-K-p-k'SK.’JI-ICS-k.'Sifp-K.-fl-K-jrk.'J'-k-S-K.-PK.'P-K-SK.-*'*; 


MINERAL 


1nus» 


over 


HEAVE^ats 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

SSt  Piii-kage  (uinranteod  to  plve  satistactiou  or  nion«j 
Iiiick.  SI  I’ackaRe  enfficiont  for  ordinary  cuseR. 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  C0„  461  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg.  Pa 


A  FAST  CUTTER 


Li^ht 
Power 


This  Gule-Baldwin  re¬ 
quires  about  half  the 
power  demanded  by- 
other  cutters  of  similar 
size.  It  has  a  revolvinpr 
self-feed  table — is  ustrouB-.  positive  feeder, 
and  cuts  more  ensitase  per  hour  than  any 
mactiine  opeiated  with  same  amount  of 
power. 

Gale- 

^  Baldwin 

ENSILAGE-CUTTER 


Also  makers  of  a  large  line  of  ROTARY 
HAND  and  POWER  FEED  CUTTERS. 
CORN  S  II  ELLERS.  VEGETAULE 
CUTTERS  and  POTATO  DIGGERS  for 
Fall  Use. 

A  Catalog  showing  the  full  line  mailed 
free  on  application. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co. 

Box  No.  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Gem-Free  Blackleg  Vaccine 

(Aggrossin) 

WRITE  FOB  FUrE  BOOKLETS. 

animal,  industry  department  on 

PARKE.  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT  MICU. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Animal  Breeediug,  Shaw . 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  M.nrshall 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport 

Study  of  Breeds,  Shaw . 

Cheese  Making,  Decker . 


1.50 

1.50 

2..50 

1.50 

1.75 
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Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.26 

Butter  and  Butter  Making,  Publow. .  .50 

Clean  Milk.  Winslow .  3.25 

Dairy  Bacteriology.  Conn .  1.25 

Dairj'  Cliomlstry,  Snyder .  1.00 

W.  30  TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Oats  and  Peas  in  the  Silo 


I  have  retid  s(!%eriil  times  about  putting 
green  oaLs  and  peas  in  the  silo.  This  h.as 
been  tried  twice  in  our  neighborhood 
that  T  know  of  with  almost  complete  fail¬ 
ure.  Tlie  stuff  gets  rotten  in  the  silo,  no 
matter  how  fa.st  it  is  fed.  Do  you  think 
it  was  put  in  too  green,  or  what  could  be 
the  troul)le?  I  thought  of  trying  some 
in  my  silo  this  year,  but  what  my  neigh¬ 
bors  say  about  it  does  not  sound  very  en- 
eonragirig.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
lietfer  to  put  it  in  when  it  is  almost  ripe? 

Wisconsin.  R.  K. 

I  have  seen  oats  and  peas  put  in  the 
silo  when  ne.arly  ripe  with  good  results. 
However,  it  is  difficult  to  got  the  air  out 
of  the  oat  .stem  and  if  the  silage  contains 
I  ;iir  it  is  going  to  rot.  My  .advice  in  the 
‘  matter  would  he  the  same  as  in  tho  case 
,  of  clover  or  Alfalfa,  and  that  is  to  cure 
tlie  oats  and  pfais  into  hay  if  the  weather 
permits.  Tf  the  silo  ts  used  wait  until 
the  oats  and  peas  are  nearly  ripe  enough 
for  cutting  for  grain  before  ensiling.  <'oni 
is  still  king  as  a  silage  crop.  H.  f.  .t. 


Coarse  Fodders  for  Cows 

Is  it  more  profitable  to  cut  Alfalfa  hay 
for  dairy  cows  or  should  it  be  fed  as  it 
eoines  from  the  inowV  Should  it  he  bet¬ 
ter  to  cut  same,  iu  what  manner  should 
it  lie  preiiared  iiiid  fed?  I.s  it  lietter  to 
shred  sugar  corn  fodder  for  dairy  cows 
Ilian  to  feed  it  as  ordinary  f>Klder? 

Alary  laud.  P.  c,  w. 

'i'liere  is  no  advantage  iu  cutting 
Alfalfa  ha.v  for  use  iu  feeding  dairy  cows. 
They  can  utilize  a  vast  amount  of  coar.se 
feed  tiiid  recinire  such  material  to  prop¬ 
erly  fake  care  of  the  concentrates  supplied 
in  the  form  of  grain  mixtures.  There  is 
nothing  so  useful  for  dairy  animals  us 
ehoieo  Alfalfa  liay.  It  is  jialatabic,  nu¬ 
tritions  and  .satisfying  and  will  supply 
protein  in  a  very  welcome  and  efficient 
iiiaiiner.  A  cow  may  safely  be  fed  all  she 
will  consume  and  clean  up  with  relish. 
If  fed  once  daily,  .say  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  where  silage  and  some  grain  are 
fed  night  and  morning,  the  best  results 
will  follow.  With  no  silage  two  feedings 
.should  he  made,  night  and  morning,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  grain  allowance.  Grinding  or 
eiitting  .\Ualfa  hay  is  an  expensive 
method  of  iirepuration  and  is  clearly  out 
of  the  (piestion  when  it  comes  to  feisling 
inileh  cows,  f’alves  also  do  be.st  when 
siipjdled  with  liberal  amounts  of  choice 
Alfalfa  buy. 

Sugar  corn  is  another  forage  that  Citu 
!)('  fed  without  extensive  preparation.  If 
fed  greiui  or  even  partially  cured  the  cows 
will  clean  up  the  leaves,  also  the  stalks, 
with  relish.  Tf  cured  and  stored  away  in 
the  mow  or  iu  barracks,  there  is  more 
excuse  for  shredding,  since  the  jiradice 
enables  a  larger  consumption  and  more 
of  the  stalk  is  actually  'eaten ;  further¬ 
more,  the  waste  material  makes  better 
manure,  as  more  of  the  liquids  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  shredded  jiarticles.  Again, 
the  manure  can  bo  handled  with  greater 
ease  if  the  stalks  are  shredded  and  the 
bedding  goes'  further.  Sugar  corn  is  also 
a  sphmdid  roughage  for  dairy  cows  and 
for  growing  stock  ns  well.  Its  yield  per 
acre  is  usually  abundant  and  there  is 
very  little  waste.  F.  c,  M. 


Substitutes  in  Cattle  Feed 

The  Euroi>oan  war  is  driving  many  of 
the  foreign  nations  to  hunting  up  new 
sources  of  food  for  their  stock.  Last  year 
we  told  about  some  of  the  things  which 
the  Germans  are  doing  to  utilize  wastes 
in  stock  feeding.  The  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  now  tells  of  other  work  bi'ing  done  in 
this  line.  Off  the  coast  of  France  there 
are  certain  kinds  of  seawc'ods  which  are 
used  in  feeding  stock.  Three  pounds  of 
tlii.s  setiweed  were  found  to  be  equal  to 
four  pounds  of  oaLs,  and  aninmls  suffer¬ 
ing  from  Ij'iuphangitis  were  helped  by 
eating  the  seaweed.  In  Holland,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Denmark  other  kinds  of  sea¬ 
weeds  are  being  dried  and  ground,  to  be 
mixed  with  foddm'.  The  fresh  weeds  or 
coarse  grass  found  in  swamps  are  crushed 
and  mixed  with  grain  for  cattle  feeding. 
.\ corns  are  being  1;  rgely  fed  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope.  The.se  acorns  are  crushed  and  the 
hulls  are  removed.  Then  they  are  mixed 
with  (looked  ptitutoes  or  roots,  and  han¬ 
dled  in  this  way  they  awj  said  to  give  fair 
results.  Horse  chestnuts  are  also  being 


fed  to  cattle  and  sheep.  Pigs  refuse  to 
eat  them,  and  they  are  said  to  he  poison¬ 
ous  to  jioiiltry.  The  usual  plan  is  to 
crush  the  horse  chestnut  and  soak  in  lime 
water.  This  overcomes  the  strong  acid  or 
tannin  principle,  and  after  this  soaking 
they  arc  dried  and  ground.  Heather, 
which  is  a  short,  hard  form  of  brush,  has 
been  used  quite  extensively  in  Germany 
for  the  past  two  years.  The  stems  of  the 
heather  are  ground  fine  and  mixed,  with 
moiasses.  In  Austria  the  roots  of  certain 
kinds  of  ferns  are  dug  or  plowed  up  and 
ornshed  for  pig  feeding.  All  over  Ger¬ 
many  it  is  said  that  the  twigs  and  young 
.shoots  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  tised  for 
feeding.  They  are  crushed  and  ground 
and  mixed  with  mtiterials  which  the  cattle 
like  to  eat,  although  they  would  not  be 
eaten  by  themselves.  Of  course  these 
food  products  are  only  substitutes,  and  it, 
is  not  likely  that  after  the  war  they  will 
be  fe<l  to  any  great  extent,  but  liiiniiMi 
food  is  .short,  and  while  that  shortage  re¬ 
mains  all  sorts  of  things  will  bo  used  for 
feeding  cattle  and  horses. 

Plan  for  a  Silo 

I  want  to  present  a  plan  for  silo  build¬ 
ing,  better,  I  think,  tluiii  tho.se  brought 
init  by  Mr.  Judkins  on  page  (>.13.  Take 
2x4-iu.  lumber,  surfaced  on  side  and  edge 
about  5  ft.  long  for  a  12-ft.  diameter  sih> 
(eight  pieces),  (.ay  them  on  level  con¬ 
crete  bottom,  in  which  are  bedded  head 
down  1(5  (5-iii.  holts,  iirojecting  2Vi  in.  to 
fasten  first  coum*  to,  laying  the  2x4-in 
jiieces  fiat  as  per  diagram,  breaking 
joints  at  I'oruors  and  spiking  eacli 
jiiece  with  four  or  five  5-in.  sjiikes,  cut¬ 
ting  (“lids  off  to  i>erfect  angle,  kee|iiiig 


inside  surface  pliinih.  You  can  build  to 
any  height  at  one  time,  or  any  time  as 
needed  ;  it  requires  no  rods  or  rxiiensive 
liibor,  cannot  blow  down,  settle  out  of 
shape  or  shrink  apart,  eosting  less  in 
most  .sections  than  any  other  kind.  Hoof 
is  easily  finished  by  using  shorter  se<?- 
tions,  drawing  in  to  any  pitch  de.sired 
and  covering  with  roofing  or  lumber.  Thi.s 
is  the  Ilian  of  grain  elevator  building  iu 
the  West.  It  is  well  every  few  feet  apart 
in  height  to  let  the  2x4-iu.  pieces  project 
out  far  enough  as  staging  until  finished. 

I'ermont.  s.  R.  kklly. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  11 — ILdsteins.  Con.signnient  sale, 
at  Cuba  Fair,  Cuba.  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12 — Ayrshires.  Consignment  sale, 
at  Cuba  Fair,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  1 — Holsteins.  T’roadmead  Farms, 
Union  City.  Mich. 

Oct.  4 — Guernseys,  llichtud  F.  Klenuu, 
Itaraboo,  IV'is. 

Oct.  17 — Holsteins  and  Guernseys. 
(^‘ntraI  Wis.  Breeders’  Ass’n,  Marsh¬ 
field,  IVis. 

Oct.  18-19 — Holsteins.  National  Dairy¬ 
men’s  sale,  Columbus,  O. 

Nov.  12-13 — Holsteins.  Waukesha  Cu. 
Holstein  T’reeders,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  Sept. 
9-14. 

Southwestern  Jersey  Cattle  Show, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Sept.  lG-21. 

National  Association  of  Gardeners,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Cleveland  Oliio,  Sept. 
24-20. 

Iowa  Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  Waterha*, 
Iowa,  Sept.  30-Oct.  (>. 

Trenton  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  3<t- 
Oct.  1-4. 

Tractor  demonstration.  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  New  I’>runswick,  N.  J.. 
Oct.  8. 

International  Milk  Dealers’  convention, 
Colnm'bus,  Ohio,  Oct.  14-15.  > 

National  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers’ 
convention,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  17-18. 

The  National  Dairy  Show  at  Columbus. 
O.,  Oct.  10-19,  will  btive  a  great  variety 
of  educational  exhibits,  interesting  to  both 
producers  and  consumers  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts. 
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RGUtRNSLY  BULL  ,so  sure  wuy 

\o  xncreasc  uour  profits.  Grodo  up  your 
Vverd  by  usin^  o  pure  bred  Guerrtsciy  | 
Bull  ond  you  >m\1  be  surprised  at  Results.  ; 

Send  for  free  literature. 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

Box  Peterboro,  N.H. 

Albamont  Farms 

Campton  and  Thornton,  N.  H. 

GUERNSEYS 

High  (luality  registeved  hoifers  and  Inills  for  sals. 
Herd  under  U.  S.  Hovt.  supervision  for  Tubercnlo- 
•si.s.  Write  for  full  petiigrees,  low  prices,  etc. 

J.  c.  HAARTZ,  Owner,  10  High  St-,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

MAY  ROSES 

Our  three  herd  siros  earry  an  averago  of 
of  the  blood  of  the  peerless  May  Koso 
and.  Hefore  you  buy  your  next  bull,  write 
u.s  for  our  list  of  young  bulls. 

IV.  .S.  KKKIl,  Mgr.,  Cohaaset,  Mass. 


GUERNSEYS  15.' 

I.angwater  (lolden  Secret  2nd  (.34481):  dropped  Nov. 

I  t,  1!)14.  A  May  Hosesireof  Merit.  Three  nearest 
diinis  average  G71  lbs.  butterfat.  Also  cows  and 
calves  of  both  sex.  Tuberculin  tested  by  Federal 
and  State  Authorities.  Write  for  list. 

H.  T.  BORDEN,  Mickleton,  N.  J. 


GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adr.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  4U  to  55  lbs. 
liaily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  thetn  and  gra<ie  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
i’or  prices  and  pedigree.s.  QTTQ  W.  POST,  Enienori,  N.  Y. 


■ 

: 


« 
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Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  I.if  t  of  bnll  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  K.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls  For  Sale 

2  yearlings,  one  f>  months  old.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Prices  and  pedigrees  on  applicutioti. 

SPRING  FARM.  Tilly  Foster.  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls  for  Sale 

Serviceable  age.  Good  individuals.  Sired  by  son  of 
i.ongwater  Koyal,  A,  K.  dams.  Farmer’s  prices. 

T.  S.  IRWIN,  -  ATGLEN,  PA. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  ISCfe/.K 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BBOOK  FARM,  Smithtown,  N.V 


JERSEYS 


Dingleton 
Farm 

NEWTOWN  SQUARE 
Delaware  Co.,  Penn. 

Colo  .  Six  beautiful  young  heifers  from  six  mos. 
rUl  ■Salts*  to  18.  Beat  breeding;  beautiful  individii- 
.als.  R.  of  M.  records  back  of  them,  9850  fur  the  hI.v. 
Can  supply  a  bull  ready  for  service  from  higii  testing 
dam  to  complete  a  hera,  if  desired.  •1,000  for  all. 

BAMILTON  '  irOdTVC 

FARM  cl  l!iK9JCi  1  9 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 


The  Aristocrats  of  Cattledom 

r/^£r  /  /  THEY 


PAY 

WELL 


MILK 

WELL 


Write  lor  iiilormalioii 

Ayrshire  Breeder’s  Association 

21  Park  Street  Brandon,  Vt- 


ANIMALSfor’sale 

Run  mo.stly  liglit.  $7.5  and  up.  Top-noti-h 
breeding;  everytliing  gu.’iranteod  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  bat-k. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonvilic,  Orange  County,  New  York 


AYRSHIRES 

A  small,  very  choice  herd  of  eight  Ayrshire  cattle  of 
the  best  breeding  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  1  bull,  3 
cows,  1  heifer  (two  years).  2  heifers  (1  year),  1  Iioifer 
calf  (2  months).  .M.ay  ho  .seen  at  Fox  Lair  t’amp, 
North  UrenK,  N.  Y.  Address  owner, 

E.  GRANT,  12  West  40th  .Street,  New  York 


1  AYRSHIRE  COW 

first  calf;  registered.  1  AYIISHIKK  BULL— 
Born  .lune  5-17.  ('olr>r,  Red  and  White.  Sire, 
Byunogne  Peter  Pan  lHti22  Imp.  Dam,  Ryanogue 
Dowdrop  40310.  Apply 

PAVlll  FRANK,  Fort  Salonga,  L,  I. 


HOLSTEINS 


Cortland  Holstein  Farms 

nifers  for  sale  in  High  Grade  and  Registered  Cews,  as  fallows : 
200  Uow.s.  Due  to  calve  ill  August,  Repteiiiber  and 
tictober.  I-iirge,  heavy  cows  bred  to  Kegistored  bulls. 
75  l'’rcHh  cows,  milking  46  to  60  lbs.  per  day  now.  75 
Orado  Heifers,  2  years  old,  due  to  freshoii  this  fall. 
They  iiro  llie  right  kind  for  dairy  cows.  200  Heifers 
2  years  old.  Hri d  to  freshen  in  the  winter  ami  early 
s|>i'iiig.  1  00  Heifers.  I2nios,  to  18  iiio.s.  old.  I  00  Keg. 
Hoi.  lleifei  s  I’art  of  them  due  to  freshen  this  fall. 
These  are  an  extra  lino  lot  and  will  please  anyone. 
Wire  us  tile  day  you  would  like  to  hiok  them  over. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

N,  tiiKl  205  Sdvit}g^  Kaiik  lUdfp.,  CortlAiid,  N.  T. 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 


Special  Prices  for  Next  60  Days 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

50  fresh  cows  and  close  springers. 
lOO  cows  wlitrh  aro  to  fruHht’n  in  Atiif- 
iiHt,  Sfi>t»*nib«raiul  October.  lOO  2  and 
3-ycar*old  heifers,  bru’d  to  freshen 
••arly  full.  The  brut  lot  of  ntock  ever 
oMcrcd  for  hrIo  in  central  New  York. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.,  Mapio  Lawn  Farm 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Olilce  ;  liuruesH  HbuK',  yi  MiiinSfroo 


SPOT  FARM 
HOLSTEINS 

Holhteiii  I'lilvi’S,  either  sex, 
1.60  to  $2.>eaeli;  I'Xpiess  piiiil 
of  6.  60  liigli  grade 
1  to  2  years  old.  20  re- 
hulls,  8  to  16  months 
old.  26  registered  heifers,  t  to 
2  years  old.  8  earloads  of  high 
grade  ami  registered  cows. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully.  N.  Y 


SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

Hillside  Jersey  Farm 

Jersey  Bulls 

Ready  for  service.  Richly  bred;  St.  I.uiiiliert.s: 
solid  color:  black  tongue  and  switch,  tirainldam  ol 
each  in  Register  of  Merit.  Also  large  St.  l.aiiioort 
lieifer.  iiorn  Nov.  23,  1U16.  Solid  color;  lilack  tongue 
and  switcli.  Due  to  ho  fresh  Feb.  20,  lOlit.  Dam  in 
Register  of  Merit.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

EUGENE  F.NWELLS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Tullv,  N.Y. 

SAL°E—  Two  Reg.  Jersey  Bulls 

One  three  and  one-half  years  old;  Grandson 
of  Pogis  the  9th:  dam.  Grassland's  Lively 
Wit.  The  other  live  year,s  old.  sou  of  Imp- 
•lap.  Dam.  Nor:i'.-  Edith  i.a.ss.  Bure  breeders. 

Li.  G.  Forbes.  Manhasset,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Foslerfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys  For  Sale 

Lows,  served  Heifers  and  C'alvo.s.  Buy  served 
Heifers:  clieai'.est  way  to  get  imiws.  Prices  riglit. 

G.  Foster,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morrislowit,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


HEREFORDS 

By  ChMiipion  Prince  Koal  and 
from  1‘rmci!  Hupert  8tli,  cows 

STOCK  ALL  AGES 

If  you  waul  the  best,  write 

ALEX  MORRISON, 

CapU  J*  Watson  WEBB,  Owner 


Mr.General  Farmer!  Dairy  Shorthorns  table 

breed  for  yon.  Try  them.  We  offer  a  trio  for  fonn- 
dution.  2  lieifer  calves  and  a  bull,  unrelated,  Choice¬ 
ly  bred.  First  draft  or  check  for  S425  takes  tliom, 
A  few  others.  EDWIN  EflSTERBROOK,  Inlerlalien,  N.  Y. 


Stevens’  Farm 
HOLSTEINS 

Holstein  heifer  oiilvcs,  $15 
ami  $20  each,  two  calves  and 
rcgisteriid  bull  calf  for  $60. 
Keu'istcred  heifer  and  bull 
c  lives  all  ages. 

.Ml  I’rom  In'iih  pvoiliiring  ildDia 

PAUL  H.  STEVENS.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


ColantHa  Johanna  Lad 


BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

One  ten  and  one  throe  mos.  obi,  grandson  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  sire,  for  sale.  Price,  1$150  and  KiilOO.  Nearly 
all  white  out  of  high  jiro  iuciiig  cows.  Pedigree 
seiiton  application.  ALBERT  J.  DAVIS,  Syosset.  L.  I  ,  N.Y. 

FtlR  t9flfl  off'er  reg.  Holstein,  8  mos.,  royally 
run  uaUU  bi-ed,  show  bull.  Av.  dam  and  sire’s 
dam,  over  .30  lbs.  World's  record  granddam.  Send 
for  pedigree.  CLOVERDALE  FARM.  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

AH  HKCS,  either  sex.  Also  Hi^h  (inule  Holsti'iu  (’tilves, 
eitlier  sex,  SIS  to  $20  each.  F.  H.  WOOD  Corlluml,  New  VorU 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  v^wtlfor 

siiecial  off'er.  GATES  HUMESTEAO  FARM,  Cliilienanoo.  N.V 

Reg.  Holstein  Bull 

J.  II.  McCUTCUKN,  R.  F.  D.  2.  Apollo,  l»a, 

I  MISCELLANEOUS  ) 

WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILK  AND  MEAT— I'we  tlio  Urciitest  NeccssiticB 
Of  the  Age.  The  MILKING  SHORTHORN  com¬ 
bines  and  supplies  both.  Have  YOU  puicliased 
that  pure  bred  hull  calf  to  improve  your  herd  f 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.WashlnglonvIlle,  N.V 


beef  breed  for  profit. 
“  llcef  Pi'oducliou  ill  the  Kast.’’ 
New  liookli't;  free  on  reqeusf. 

C.W  ECKARDT.  31  Nassau  St  .  New  York 


Angus 


Breed  Berkshires — They  Pay  * 

Economize  on  corn.  You  can  produce  market  toppers  clilefly  on  inexpensive  feeds.  Write 
to  these  breeders  for  prices,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  “Berkshire  Hogs."  Address 

American  Berkshire  Association  SpringSeld,*llL*” 


ALBAMONT 

BERKSHIRES 

We  off'er  a  tine  lot  of  young  regi.stered  boars  of 
outstanding  quality  and  the  best  of  breeding  at 
reasonable  prices.  Addres.s 

JOHN  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  Boston 

JBiG  TYF^E 

BERKSHIRES 

Spring  and  Summer  Pigs  for  sale,  all  Sired  by 
a  Sou  of  Longfellow  Dtiuble.  Grand  Champion 
Boar  1917,  and  out  of  large  Sows.  $20  each  and  iip. 
AKOMORE  FARM,  Glen  Spey,  New  York 


BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

Send  for  illuatrated  circular 
Spring  pigs  all  sold.  Now  taking  orders  for  Aui;. 
and  Sept,  pigs  to  bo  shipped  ut  H  to  10  wks.  old  at 
each  and  up. 

C.  H,  CARTER.  WHITGUERM  FARM.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

August  and  September  pigs  are  registered  at  8  to  10 
weeks  of  age.  Now  hooking  orders  foe  vigorous, 
healthy  stock  of  well  known  families  at  $20  each. 
Satisfaction  guariinteed  or  money  refnmb'd.  Uor- 
respoiidcneo  and  calls  invitcil.  LOCUST  LODGE  FARM 

G.  W.  Kuchicr,  I.A  (iUANOKVII.LK,  UUK  IIKS.S  Co..  .N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood: 

Letter  from  O.  F.  I’orteous,  Simbury,  I’a. :  "The  boar 
in  Hiring  nonie  great  litlera.  Thtink»  to  yoitf  viy 
neigliborH  now  think  llerilshireH  are  worth  while." 

H-  C.  *  H.  B.  HARPENDINO,  Box  16,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

We  have  a  number  of  fine  hoars  ready  for  service. 
Also  lioar  pigs  and  one  tried  senior  yearling  lioai  nml 
11  few  sill  ing  sow  pigs.  Kvery  animal  just  as  repre¬ 
sented  and  must  ho  satisfactory  to  puiehiiBOr  or 
iiion<*y  refuniied.  CAT  Krtt’K  FAKM,  U.Htwoed,  Mass, 

CloveValley  Stock  Farm  Berkshires 

YcnrllnK  bonra,  April  hour  piffB,  (»lltH  of  all  aaes.  Siretl  by 
o  Hoii  of  Lord  rromi«i*’.‘»  SticcoBSor  and  out  of  dau^fhtorH  of 
SuccoHHorS  Lonirftdlow.  Booking  onlors  for  fall  pucs,  aomtj 
havo  already  arrived .  Satisfaction jfiiaraiitcod .  tJoine  and  H»*e 
foundation  stock.  G.  S.  V.  ANDREW^.  Lagrangeville.  N.Y. 


Prolific  Berkshires 


HEKI)  HEAPED  BY 

Rival  Longfellaw  20th,  Na.  238095 

A  few  Gilts  and  Hoars,  4  to  5  months  old, 
of  excellent  breeding  and  from  largo, 
healthy  litters.  We  are  booking  orders  for 
.Sepiembor  pigs,  to  be  shipped  when  8-10 
weeks  old.  Kvery  animal  as  represented 
or  money  refuiideii.  Heasonablo  prices, 
.'^atisfaeliou  guaranteed. 

KARHA  FARM 

Geo.  L.  Barker,  Supt.  Parksville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 

Wc  have  our  best  old  sows  breii  for  .\ug..  Sept., 
and  early  Del.  Wo  are  now  booking  orders  for 
tlicir  pigs  to  be  delivered  at  8  wks.  old.  Order  now 
and  get  tho  licst.  A  few  good  Spring  boars  loft. 

H.  GRIMSHAW  North  East,  Pa. 


ANEDJO  FARM 

OFFERS  A  YEARLING 

Berkshire  Boar 

with  show  record,  weighing  500  lbs.  at 
1  yr.  Also  5  mos.  old  boars  and  gilts  of 
choice  breeding.  Write  for  descriptions. 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER.  Mgr.,  Webster,  Mass. 


I 


Saringbank  Berkshires 

I  olTci*  Homo  BurkHhire  Boar  that  have  CIhhh  in 
every  lino.  Also  Charmer’s  ('ampioii  5tli,  No.  208200. 
hy  Lady  LonKfollow’s  Champion  2nd,  No.  140749,  anil 
out  of  Charmer’s  Bess,  No.  1/)3K10.  Send  for  historlo 
pedigree  an<i  price  and  <!«  not  forjret  what  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Barrow  CIhskch  <iid  to  all  other  breeda  and 
croMNca  at  the  last  Internntionai  at  Cliicag'o.  Address 
J,  E’  WATSON,  -  Miirhtciiale,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES 


Hooking  orders 
Sn  III  mer  and 
Kail  pigs.  Hest 
breeding  n  n|d 
properly  devcl- 
Also  a  few  Spring  pigs  ami  bred  sows  for  .miUo 


oped 

Greysione  Farm, 


Summersville,  W.  Ya 


J 


1  SHEEP  1 

FOR  SALE 

Choice  Breeding  Ewes 

10,000  CHOICE  YOUNG  BRI^DING  EWES 

fo  arrive  at  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 
during  the  month  of  September 

To  bo  sold  l>y  the  pound  or  liy  thi‘  liead,  at  the  option 
of  tho  purchaser.  Those  ewes  aro  from  f  he  Slates  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  and  aro  of  tin-  Wool  and 
Mutton  tytio.  for  particulai  s  write  or  wire 

EVANS-SNIDER-BUEL  CO. 

MVK  STOCK  rO.M.MISHION  AOKNT 

Union  Stock  Yards,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Sheep  For  Sale 

Tf  you  want  to  purcliase  High  clas.s  heavy  slioariiig. 
Range  bred  Yaai-ling  Ewes  of  the  mutton  type  that 
will  give  you  large  profits  in  Wool  and  Mutton,  wo 
can  sell  you  any  iiutnher.  I’rices,  $17  and  -  19  each. 

INTERSTATE  LIVE  STOCK  CO,.  Selkirk.  N.Y. 

SALE  One  Hampshire  Down  Yearling  Ram,  $75.00 

Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs,  $35  DO  to  $50.00— all 
Kegistered;  also  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs  not 
llegistored  but  pure  bred  for  SI5  00  to  $25.00  each 
ri)r  grade  Ewes.  One  DorsetRam  Lanit-not  legis- 
tored  $30.00;  also  grade  F.wes  $15  00  t'>  $25.00  each. 
Write  your  wants.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Four  2-yr.  old  Shropshire  and  |J  omc 
One  4-yr.  old  Hampshire  Thoroughbred 
Inspcctioninvited. W l  ite  to  H. ELLIS, Pocantico Hills, N.Y. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.-cj;;;;;;™' 

cacli,  also  a  few  good  ewes  at  $30  1)0  each,  guaranteed 
riglit  in  every  w:iy.  ELMER  0.  WHfSLER,  Newville,  Pa. 

FOR  P-REG.  SHROPSHIRE  AND  CHEVIOT  RAMS 

run  OHL.t  ^  I'g^y  choice  (llieviot  ewes. 

L.  5I.COLBEKT&  SONS,  East  Chatham,  N.Y. 

CUDODCUIDr  DAM  RoKisterod:  age  3,  Price.  $50. 
dnaUronlaK  RAlfl  EREO.  W.  HAYWARO,  Rutland,  vt. 

20  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  LYiiV  New'vorl 

r.UUIIOLMK  IIAMI’SIIIIIK  UAHS  lor  sale.  Kxccptionally 

1  line  individuals.  Kurl  It.  Itrowii,  U.  2,  Ilbiii,  N.  V. 

sale  Hampshire  and  Oxford  Rams  L' iV.Vh.m.Vr 

Yearling  Rams 

For  Sale-One  Ewe  Lamb 

tirades.  Price,  S35.  CHi9.  JOSLYN,  R.  D.  2,  Onnliilng-,  .N.Y. 

1  HORSES 

SWINE 


] 


Hampshire  Swine 

the  Most  Prolific  of  all  Breeds 

Dig  litters;  gi-owqnick;  eat  loss.  Well  belted  pigs, 
eitiier  sox,  priced  reasonable.  Kegistered  Holstu  ins 
all  ages.  Short  li.ay  crop  and  must  reduce  herd. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  RivenburRli,  Stockbridge,  N.  3'. 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Young  boars,  open  gilts.  May  pigs.  Large,  healthy, 
piolific.  p.'iieiit  stock.  Kegistration  cei  tifiiuites  fur¬ 
nished.  Victor  Farms,  Bellvale,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  Boar  Pigs 

Good  inilivtduals.  ('berry  King  and  King  Orion 
blooding.  I’rices  riglit. 

RAMAPO  POULTRY  AND  FRUIT  FARM.  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Spring  Boars 

and  I)  and  8  weeks  old  idg.s.  Hooking  oruoi  s  lor  Aug. 
and  Mept.  delivery.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Heuvelteii,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale- 


Throe  of 
the  best 

yearling  wo  ever  i-ai.sed,  breii  for  ,Inlv.  Fail  shoats 
and  spring  pigs.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia,  Pa. 


Hred  Gilts 


Reg.  Chester  Whites  ,>  j 

for  sale,  liicigely  Alauor  Farm,  Slone  Ridpe.  N.Y. 

ForSalo-O.I.C.Service  Boar 

14  mOH.  oh!.  ^Vill  wei^h about 400  lbs. ;  insEU’.vIce  rondition. 
$90.  UcKisteied.  ORCHARD  HILL  FARM.  Box  7,  New  Florence.  Pa. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSlALLMfNT  plan.  2II0  head  to 
select  from.  Hmd  csialiltslicil  1891.  Si  iid  lOo 
for  coiitriiot  iiml  price  list.  Address  Dept.  I, 
THE  8HADY8IDE  FARMS,  Ndtth  Benton,  0. 


Reg.O.  I.c.l^iss  Service 

boars  at  fitir  prices.  BRUBAKER  BKOS.,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 

Registered  O.  I  .C.’s  I 

bred  sows,  young  pigs. 


Reg.  0. 1.  C.  Pigs  For  Sale  lu-mphuT^New 


wo-year- 
old  lioar, 

17.  Hill,  Westwood.  N  J. 

.lAY  TOWNSEND 
V  ork 


(PIGS  SHIPPED  C.O.D.) 

100  O.  I.  C.  and  Large  Yorkshire  Ci’ose.  100  Herk* 
shire  and  O.  I.  C.  Cross.  6  weeks  old.  SSIO  each. 
SO  shoats,  12  weeks  old.  915  each.  Fxtra  Large 
honeii  Strechy  Huskies,  from  Large,  Growthy  stoclf. 
D.  Rsrvrs,  -  Lexiugrton,  Mass. 


"‘HAMPSHIRE 

They  grow  over  a  ;)oniid  a  day  if  fed  into!  ^ 
ligcntly.  Free  circular.  Guernsey  Hulls.  ’ 

i.UCl'KT  l.WV.N  ELVKM 


Box  R 


Bfrd-ln  Hand,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

4  March  Boars  -  $50  Each 
2  May  Gilts  -  -  25  “ 

Kcgi.stercd  Hid  VOHK.SIIIRK8,  Growthy  stock.  Not  akin 

Philip  C.  Tucker,  Vergenues,  Vermont 
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o7i<?  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Sr'ptoiiilior  14, 


Rubber 
lined 
Universal 
lent  cups 
Jil  any  cow 


Alternates,  Like  Milking  With  Hands 


Easier,  Better,  730  Times  a  Year 

Right  now  farm  help  is  hard  to 
get — all  the  time  and  effort  you 
can  save  is  good  Inisiness  as  well  as 
patriotism. 

Why  stick  to  the  old-fashioned, 
laborious,  time  wasting,  hand  milking 
method  while  other  farmers  are  sa\  ing 
time  and  making  bigger  prolits  by  us¬ 
ing  the  modern  Universal  Natural 
Milker  ? 

One  Ihiiver.sal  lasts  a  life  time. 

It  alternate's,  milking  two  teats  at 
a  time,  while  it  is  massaging  and  re¬ 
lieving  the  other  two,  imitating  nature 
closely. 

It  issimiik',  depe'iidable  and  always 
ready  to  work.  Write  us. 


One  Man  With  Universal 

Worth  Three  Without  It 


Dear  Sirs: 

IVe  are  usinn  one.  of  your 
viUkiun  machines  and  are  very 
tnneh  pleased  with  it.  IIV  find 
that  our  man  can  vnlk  three  limes 
as  tnany  cows  with  Ihe  machine 
as  he  Could  by  hand,  and  easier. 
We  had  VO  trouble,  breaking  Ihe 
cows  to  milk,  in  fact,  s<ime  cows 
milk  better  with  the  machine  than 
by  hand. 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  11.1).  Koss  &  Son 
Lowi'ille,  New  York 


The  Universal  Milking  Machine  Company 

602  Mount?  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 


The  American 

Double  Cylinder 
Bean  and  Pea  Threshers 

'I'he  Heaii  and  Pea  Farmer’s  Friend 

r.tiilt  ill  three  si/cs — 14x14  inch,  20  x  20  inch  atnl 
20  X  20  inch  cylinders,  to  meet  the  demands  of  all. 

ThresIiOH  iukI  nIoaiiK  nil  varietlou  or  lioaiiH  iiilil  |ieiiR,  and 
Hlireil*  their  vinoK,  luM  t  hey  coiiio  direct  from  the  Mold,  in 
om^  <i|M-rali<)i>.  (Jiipaclly  and  perfect  W'jmratioii  i;uaran- 
IClMl, 

I^RICE  D'heii  yea  learn  the  price  of  those  thr(!Khei'ii 


1  UK  BKAN  and  PILA  FAKMKR'S  1  RU.ND’ 


Write  today  for  cata 
.lust  drop  UK  a  (uird. 


you  will  he  hur|>rlHed 
loi(,  full  imrticularu  and  prlcuK. 

AMERICAN  CRAIN  SEPARATOR 

1023  F.ssox  St.,  S.  li 


c:o. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  “Does  the  Work  of  a  Crew  of  Men” 


eight 

Hor«» 

Pow*r 


BELT  POWER  attachment 

Your  ffood  FORD  engine  wiUi  this  nttnehment 

?’ivcs  you  nil  the  belt  power  you  neo<l  on  your 
arm  to  run  your  corn  slndler,  snw  your  woou, 
cut  your  enailago,  run  your  grinder,  your 
find  saves  you  oignt  times  its  cost  ngainst  ino 
price  of  n  regular  fci-horso  power  portublo  gae 
gine.  Attaciiea  to  your  FORD  crunk  shuit  witii* 
out  use  of  bolts,  nuts  or  screws. 

**ON  OR  OFF  IN  1  6  SECONDS" 

You  esn  readily  chanso  your  K()RI>  from  tourluR  car  to 
Rttu  tuuritu'  In  «  fowHOcondH.  Mo  ouliiberHutlx*  jack  to 
carry  arouixl.  luntnnt  power  tiiat 
In  portable  any  place  on  llie  farm 
Uiat  your  KDUD  will  ro.  Snvo 
ynuraelf  2200  or  more  on  portable 
saN  4inflrtno  puwor.  Order  an 
KLBiKX)  for  your  FORD. 


AUTO-FEED  GRINDER 

•'Grind  your  feed  with  yonr  FORD.**  With  this 
belt  power  attachment  you  get  gas  engine  and 
grinder  all  in  oiio.  Grinder  fiiu  en  belt  pulley 
shaft.  Your  FORD  engine  givea  you  ample  pow* 
cr.  No  bolt  needed.  This  Auto-Feed  Grinoor  is 
equipped  with  ha  d  indestructihlo  steel  burrs, 
which  are  adjustable  for  gtinding  coarso  or  tine. 
Fits  readily  pulley  slmlt  |>owor  attachment. 

"ON  OR  OFF  IN  16  SECONDS" 

Got  thlM  Auto-FeodGrlndor  to  fit  your  belt  powor  attach 
nient.  Sold  under  the  autno  iiuarantee  to  <io 


>  nil 


tell 


FREE— SPARK  PLUG  TESTER 

If  you  own  a  FORD.  Bond  ttKlay  and  we  will  mail  you 
oho,  (ofrOther  with  plcturori  anil  full  Inforiiiaiton 
KUMi:( .  .  . . . ‘ 


ahotit  1 


U>Koit  i*ower  an<l  (binder  al  tachmont. 


you  It  will  do.  WUh  a  coaiploto 
bolt  K>ow(7r  attachinont  and  auto- 
fot>d  srindor  you  got  K-horHo  saw 
•nirioa  powor  and  grinder  itonnco 
witii  irood  aix  <1  srTmivr  and  yotxr 
Ford  ODgine  big  enoush  to  run  it. 


There's  an  KLMCO  distributor  near  you,  who  is  ready  to  Imake  immodiato  shipment.  Send  for  his  namo, 

E.  F.  ELMBERG  GO.,'  30  Main  SI,  Parkers&uirg,  Iowa,  U.S.Aa 


Live  Stock  arid 


a  s  K  s  4 


Does  a  “Hog  Wallow”  Pay? 

1.  f  koo])  (hroo  or  four  hogs  and  di'.siio 
:iTi  (‘Xpert  as  well  as  a  prncticar  <ti)inion 
as  to  wliether  it  would  pa.v  to  build  a 
wallow  for  this  lumiher  of  sows  with  their 
oll'spriiig.  'I'lie  Avallow  (h'serila'd  in  oiu' 
of  the  eoiierete  pamphlets  is  S  ft.  wide  hy 
12  ft.  long  with  .^)-ft.  drying  platform  at 
one  end.  'I’ln'  walls  of  this  wallow  are  IS 
inches  deej)  and  tlie  eont(‘nts  I  presnnu' 
would  lill  iihoiit  12  inches.  T  can  con¬ 
veniently  hnihl  tills  wallow  adjoining  a 
concn‘te  maiinri'  jiit  so  that  contents  of 
wallow  would  drain  in  tut,  which  strikes 
iiK'  as  a  \(‘r.v  desiral)l(‘  arrangi'ineiit . 
Would  ttierc'  he  any  si'iious  objection  to 
draining  in  the  manure  if  I  used  oil  or 
other  ingri'flient s  snitahh'  for  disinrectiint  V 
2.  l)o  yon  reeomiiK'nd  ringing  small  jiigs, 
or  is  il  .‘nhis.-ilde  to  let  them  Tool? 

New  I'oik.  M.  I.,  a. 

1.  ’I'lier('  is  an  hoin'sl  ditVeiH'iiei'  of 
opinion  concerning  the  hog  wallow.  If 
tliere  is  an  ahnmianee  of  shadi'  or  cool  r(‘- 
t rents  for  tlie  animals  to  enjoy  tlieri'  is 
no  neei'ssity  for  Ihe  wallow.  I’sually  tin* 
water  l(eeomes  stagnant  ami  imimri'.  since 
it  is  apt  to  lie  in'gh'cted.  1  would  not 
advise  draining  in  llie  mannri*  pit.  It  is 
not  an  easy  matter  lo  remove  the  ordinary 


Tipon  t,h(‘  fact  that  sle-  is  tliia  at  mating 
tim(‘  and  that  she  shonld  Ik*  in  good  llesli 
at  the  (‘Tid  of  her  gestation  period  of  IIS 
days.  .'\  good  ration  would  he  a  mi\'tnr<' 
of  eornmejt),  six  parts;  red  dog  flour. 
thr(‘(‘  ]i:irts:  oil  meal  or  tankagi'.  one 
jiart.  (live  her  four  ponmis  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  (l;iily  for  each  Hm)  pounds  live 
Aveighf,  i>rovid<‘d  sin*  weighs  less  than  200 
jioumls.  ()\('r  this  weigiil.  three  pounds 
per  loo  will  .serve,  ami  (>nly  this  amount 
in  easi'  the  S('W  is  thin  and  does  not  ex- 
(•('<‘(1  tile  rat(‘  of  galsi  noted  ;il)ov(>.  If  yon 
lmv(‘  forage  cr()i)S  such  as  rape  or  clover, 
the  amount  of  grain  may  he  reduced  to  a 
2  per  (’(‘III  ratio,  two  ])onnds  jx'r  lOO 
lioiimls  liv,>  w(‘ight.  At  farrowing  make 
(he  mass  more  watery,  incre.ase  the  tank¬ 
age  or  oil  meal  slightly,  and  lx*  sur«'  the 
sow  is  in  a  vigorous  condition  ri'siilfing 
from  some  exerelse  and  a  well  Hushed  and 
well  cooled  sysp'm.  'riic  amount,  of  grain 
should  he  reduced  during  the  (>MrIy  stages 
of  nursing,  as  the  jiigs  do  not  ivunin- 
much  milk  until  tln‘\  are  two  we<‘ks  old. 
Iner('as(‘  the  amount  of  feisl  as  tin* 


1  Banket fitl  of  J*or}: 


liipiids  fidiii  tin'  pit.  e\’en  llioiigli  a  immp 
is  ju'ovided,  and  I  here*  w<'nld  of  neei'ssity 
lie  a  great  de;d  of  draimige  water  from 
sncli  a  wallow.  1  dare  say  il  would  add 
V(‘ry  mueli  to  tin*  l.tlior  of  emptying  (he 
jti(.  ami  coiit  I'ilmt  (“  ahsolntely  iiotiiing  to 
liie  ):ilne  of  tin*  mainirc*.  .\s  far  as  tin* 
eianh*  oil  or  disinfi'ctant  is  eoiici'rned  jio 
S(*rions  ol>j(‘clion  eaii  lx*  rai.s(‘d.  At  the 
New  .Ter.s(‘y  Slalion  w('  wer(‘  inad ically 
without  natural  sliade,  and  liad  to  r('ly 
lai-gely  on  temporary  slii'ds.  I’y  hiiilding 
them  low  W(*  W('r(‘  aide  to  devise  cool  I'c- 
ti'eats  and  only  on  V(‘ry  hot  da,\s  .ami  only 
in  (“xc(“|d  ional  cases  when  \(‘ry  I'al  or 
highly  eomlil  ioned  was  it  necessary  to 
puddle  water  for  the  comfort  of  (he  ani¬ 
mals.  in  sncli  instances  (lie  liei'dsman 
merely  ix)nre(l  a  f(‘W  imils  of  water  on  tin' 
ground  and  tin*  di'sired  results  olitained. 
Of  coni'si*  we  relied  nixm  eitlu'r  tin'  si>ray 
jinmp  or  dipping  tank  to  rid  tin*  .anhnals 
of  parasiti's.  .My  expeiienc<‘  jirompts  that 
wallows  are  unnecessary,  and  nsnall.v 
lilthy;  that  Ihe  same  amount  of  inoni'y 
(‘xix'uded  in  iiro\i(Iiiig  slnuh'  will  jirovi; 
more  (‘llVcIive  and  sightly.  I  am  .sure  it 
would  Ix'  wrong  to  drain  such  a  pit  into 
the  mainire  storag*'. 

I  2.  1  u’onhl  ring  pigs  liy  all  means. 

!  Rooting  can  he  greatly  controlled  hy 
means  of  supplying  tin*  animals  with  a 
mineral  ration  nf  siiH,  charcoal,  bone 
m(*al,  ground  limestom*  and  wood  aslu'S, 
(‘(lual  parts  h.\’  wi'ight,  and  kejit  beforo 
th(*m  ill  snitahh*  contaiiu'rs  all  tin*  linn*, 
llowoi’er,  on  I'ainy  da.v  s  or  lu'ii  the 
ground  is  soft  and  easily  dug  tip,  the  pigs 
are  apt  to  root  in  sidu*  of  this  i»r»‘eantion. 
Rooting  is  (inito  as  much  a  haliit  as  :i 
vice  jind  rings  (piitt*  (‘Ilieiently  di'crt'ase  the 
haldt  if  used  at  tin*  very  ontsi't.  Small 
pigs  can  lx*  I'ung  at  weaning  time  with 
tin*  best  results.  It  may  he  necessary  to 
r(“-ring  tln'in  from  time  to  tinn*  as  the 
rings  lose  out  or  an*  outgrown. 

K.  C.  Ml.NKI.KK. 

Feeding  a  Brood  Sow 

I  have  .inst  bought  a  young  sow  one 
month  nlong  with  pig.  Will  you  tell  me 
the  Ix'.st  ha  la  need  ration  to  fi'ed  her  be¬ 
fore  and  after  farrowingV  I  am  giving 
her  one  (piart  of  meal,  one  pint  of  iTd 
dog  nnd  one  pint  of  linseed  meal  twiei*  a 
day.  P.  F.  c. 

Massaehii.si'tls. 

A  lired  S(''w  shonld  gain  in  weight  regu¬ 
larly  aft(*r  she  is  safely  sc'llled  at  the 
rale  of  one  pound  per  day.  ’I'his  is  based 


yonngslers  grow  ami  es  idenee  a  demand 
for  moi'c  milk.  If  yon  have  no  green 
linage  1  would  iVed  .souk*  .Mialfa  or  elovi'r 
ha.i  or  rowen.  (live  the  jiig.s  .some  dry 
grain,  crjieked  corn  .sprinkled  with  oil 
meal  or  tankage  vlu'n  they  are  jilxiut 
three  weeks  old.  K(‘eji  them  growing  and 
gaining,  eating  and  .sleeping,  from  tin* 
very  day  of  tlieir  liirth.  F.  c.  M. 

Slimy  Cream 

'I’liis  Slimmer  our  milk  is'fusi's  lo  .sour 
unless  ;i  starter,  horrowi'd  from  Ji  lu'igh- 
ritr.  is  used.  Tlie  milk  will  tliickeii  in 
.•ihoiit  24  hours  and  the  cream  turn  slimy. 
At  lirst  I  thought  ix-rliap^  1  li.ul  not  heen 
careful  (‘iioughi  with  tin*  milk  and  look 
(*xlra  iiains  to  .si*ald  e\«*rything  ami  kei'p 
it  eooi,  hut  it  has  made  no  diirer(*ne(*. 

i:.  M. 

l''roiii  your  de.scription  .yoiir  milk  nn 
donhiedly  gets  inlVct(*d  with  hactoria 
wliieli  I'itlier  cau.se  slimy  and  ropy  milk 
■  d-  els(*  cans(*  it  to  thicken  witlionl  going 
sour.  ’I'liis  latter  group  are  t.i'iined  .sw(*et 
enrdlers.  While  I  note  \ou  hnvc*  lu*en 
carc'fiil  to  .s(.*ald  everything  the  milk  conn's 
in  contact  witN  1  Can  only  say  Unit  in 
all  itrohahilily  tin*  milk  bi'Cumes  con¬ 
taminated  after  ir  is  dravn  from  tin* 
eow.  You  <*an  soon  t(*ll  wln'tlier  your 
cow  is  all  right  by  boiling  a  ('otijih*  of 
idnt  fruit  jar.s  and  Covt'is.  Ke(*p  eovers 
on  until  milking  time.  (’ari'fnlly  cl(*an 
tlio  llank.s,  udder  and  teats  of  tin*  eow  and 
driiw  some  of  the  lirst  milk  from  each  teat 
into  the  bottle  until  the  bottle  is  half  full 
or  .so.  When  the  milking  is  half  over,  n*- 
jieat  this  in  another  jar.  Re  sun*  that 
the  hjinds  are  clean  .niid  that  no  contami¬ 
nation  gets  into  the  milk  fi’om  the  outside. 
Set  the  jars  away  a.s  you  do  tlie  r(*st  of 
the  milk  and  await  resulLs.  ]f  hy  ehaiioe 
tin*  milk  does  thiHcen  infi'Clion  is  most 
likely  from  the  udder,  and  you  should 
take  a  .sample  as  aliovi*  di'.scrilx'd  and 
.send  it  to  your  State  Exiierirnciit  Station 
at  (Jeneva,  N.  Y.,  for  (*xainination.  If 
samiih's  are  all  right  yon  enn  loeali*  tin* 
(rouble  in  a  similar  maiim*r.  'I'he  eom- 
moii  sour(*e.s  of  the  organism  causing  the 
sweet  curdling  are  the  .soil,  water  and 
stable  dirt,  while  those  causing  the  slimy 
condition  are  found  on  unsterih*  utensils 
ill  addition  to  being  found  in  stable  dirt. 
Heating  tin*  oontHminate<I  milk  to  115 
degri*es  while  it  is  still  fresh  will  piob- 
ahly  lix  it  so  it  can  be  U8ed.  While 
slimy  milk  is  undesirable,  it  is  uot  known 
Unit  it  is  harmful.  u.F,  J. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  Y()i;k,  si:rii:.Mi*,i:i;  nns, 

MII.IC. 

'ri)i'  Xt'w  York  wlioli'siilo  lO'ioo  for  Si')i- 
tcmlx'r  in  tlio  loO-iuilo  zont*  Ik  por 

lilO  II)s.  for  per  cont  niilk,  foiii-  ci'iitM 
prr  lbs.  to  bo  :i<l(lo<l  for  o:icb  truth 

of  lOio  por  (‘('lit  incri'iiso  in  biilt('rf:it. 
Krtoil  prico  for  (irnib*  .V  inilk,  drlivcrcd, 
is  Idc;  (Jr.'ub'  I’.,  14c:  (!r:id(‘  1'.  from 
stort's,  Idc,  and  loose*.  Kk*. 

'I’hc  re'e'oiviiiK  station  i>ri<'('  for  IMiiladed- 
pbia  .”>  p('r  (‘('iit  milk  in  the  lott-milc  zom' 
is  $2.(i4  iK'r  100  lbs.  from  Si'pt.  l-Io,  and 
until  furtin'r  notict*. 

HrriKK. 

Trice'S  an'  one  to  two  cents  bibber  <m 
most  ftraib's  of  cn'aim'ry  and  dairy.  1  ity- 
made  is  ratin'r  dull  :  packing  stock  linn 
and  slislitly  bibber. 

Creamery .  fancy  lb .  ■)*)  •'’J 

Oood  to  Choice  .  .  [•  ** 

Dairy,  beet . 

City  made .  JfJ 

Process  . ®  •*“ 

(  lir.KSF. 

Tricc.s  in  tin'  ni)-Stal('  and  ^V  isconsin 
sections  arc.  ‘‘s  cent  biifbor.  'I’ln'  market 
here'  is  linn  and  biffln'i'  finnn's  aske'd, 
tbonjib  but  litib'  business  1ms  been  done 
on  this  basis. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  :1 

(Jood  to  choice . 

Skims,  best.  ...  .  ^ 

*  KCCS. 

'I’ln'  ik'ceipts  continiii'  very  irrcunlar  ill 
(pialily.  and  sales  show  a  wnb'  ranifc  of 
prices,  'rin'n'  is  some  Iradt'  in  storage 
stock  at.  around  l.'l  to  I  I  cents. 

While,  nearby,  choice  to  fain’y .  •i'''  <;j> 

Medium  to  KOOd  .  •’’f  <a  (>'2 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . .  '>2  <ii  M 

Common  to  kooiI .  th  k®  >'|h 

(Jathered,  best,  white . .  ui  U'. 

.Medium  to  trood,  mixed  colors  .. .  .VI  (»  .V2 

Lower  (trades .  ••()  (d  111! 

Storage .  '<« 

LIVK  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . h  '*<' 

BuHk  .  7  (Ki  Will  .Ml 

Cows  .  [’][ 

Calves,  prime  real.  HID  lbs .  17  (HI  W-l  IHI 

Jlojs _ '. . Id  dll  (did  .Ml 

Nheeii.  1(H)  lbs . d  (id  (<»12  .Ml 

Lambs  . . «  Id ‘’H 

l.ivr.  )‘OI  LTUY. 

Hnsim'ss  is  dull  and  broilers  lowi'V. 
Hroib'rs,  besl.  Ildc ;  fair  to  jjood,  dlf^to 
.'!r)(‘ ;  fowls,  :>0  to  .lie;  roosti'rs,  'J.ic; 
SiiriiiK  ducks,  lOc;  old  ducks,  US  to  IlUc; 
>{('('.se,  UO  t<)  ‘JUc  ;  pineoiis,  pair,  40  to  oOc. 

DRK.S.SF.l)  POt'LTRY 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  4d  .kO 

Fair  to  Good .  <0  »#  4r, 

Fowls .  :«  ki  av 

llooslors  .  2ti  kS  .7 

SiirliKt  Dunks .  '*7  fti  118 

Hqiiabs.  dox .  2  I’d  ki  8  00 

IIKANS. 

.Marrow,  100  lbs . '0 ’.'i  kil2  (HI 

Pea . 10  .Ml  k»n  .M) 

California,  small  wlilte, . 11  7.'!  kil2  (HI 

lied  Kidney . 10. kO  wl'i  (HI 

White  Kidney . 12  7.1  koU  00 

Lliua,  California . 12  (’0  wl.l  .>0 

1  in  1  IS. 

.Vppli's  are  in  much  larger  sipiply  and 
lowi'r,  except  for  In'st  grades.  Ib'adii's 
bi>{li('r  for  soniid  fruit.  Some  delayed 
sliiimients,  held  np  by  llie  Indiday,  were 
in  poor  eonditiiin.  Tlums  in  lislit  supply, 
but  di'inand  slow. 

A|i)iles  Oldonhui'K.  bbl .  .'t  dU  (<i  .'00 

Gravenstelii  .  ..  2  .M)  kB  .'>00 

Kail  Pippin,  bbl . .100  Ut  .100 

.N.  W.  (.ireenliiK .  .  3  ,'>0  (d  H  M) 

Alo.xander .  2.10  ki  6  ftO 

.Malden  lllusli .  .1  (HI  (<«  .1  (H) 

Wealthy  .  .1  (H)  (d  .1  (10 

Common,  1)1)1 .  .  2  00  w  .'1.10 

l’)‘ar.s.  Anjoii.  1)1)1 .  2(10  w  .100 

C'alrKean,  bbl  .  4  00  ki  .1 .10 

Cldp|).  hbl .  7  00  ki  d  00 

Kiemisli  Ili'anty,  bbl . 'J  .10  ki  4  00 

llarllett,  bbl .  4  00  «t  7  .10 

Seckcl,  bbl .  1)  dd  ki  d  (Id 

Huckleberries,  qt .  2d  nt  '2.1 

Watermelons  10(1 . 2.1(10  («(>.')  (Id 

Musknielons.  bu .  1  (HI  (<i  2  dd 

Peacln's.  24  (p.  orate  .  1  .10  i<i  2  .10 

l(i-(|t.  I)kt .  4(1  k«  1  2.1 

Hu.  bkt .  I  Ml  ki  2  21 

Black  erries,  (jt .  '20  ki  '2.1 

Plums,  .sll).  hkt .  '2.1  ki  .10 

Grapes,  ill>.  hkt .  12  ki  ts 

VK.dKTAIlI.KS. 

Totntn  market  is  tpiile  dull.  Swi'et 
i'nrn  scarce  and  lii);ln'r  for  In'st.  Taiili- 
llower  very  poor.  Lima  lieans  and  onions 
lower.  Onions  very  dull. 

Fotatocs-L.  l  ,  bbl .  4  00  ki  4  2.1 

Jersey,  bbl.  .  2  .'>0  ki  4  '2.1 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1  00  ki  .1 .10 

Beets,  1)  I  .  2  00  ki  2  00 

Carrots.  1)1)1 .  2  00  ki  3  00 

Cabbaxe.  bbl . ' .  1  00  ki  1  .10 

I, ottuce,  lialf-bbl.  basket .  .10  ki  150 

Onions,  bii .  1  00  id  3  00 

Peppers,  bbl .  I  .'>0  @  2  .1(1 

Slrinx  Beans  bu .  100  (d  3  (HI 

Squash,  bu .  2.1  ai  .10 

Peas,  bu .  I  00  ki  2  6i) 

Lioia  Bean.S  ini  .  .  2  .10  ki  4  (H) 

Cuullllower,  bu. . .  100  ki  3  (HI 

Kkk  Plants,  b)i .  .10  ki  Ki 

Tomatoes,  nearby,  bn .  30  ki  7.1 

Cucumbers,  uearby,  bu, .  1  00  (ti  1  75 

(iUAI.X. 

Followinj?  arc  the  revised  (niverniucnt 
prici'.s  on  No.  2  red  wheat  in  tin'  markets 
named:  New  York,  .$2..47V‘i:  (’liiciini), 
$2.2:5;  St.  Louis,  $2.21  ;  Kansas  Tify. 
$2i:{;  llaltimore,  $2.:ir)>7!.  (’orn.  N<).  .'I 
yellow.  New  York,  $l.S2’f.i  ;  Cliicano, 
$1.51)  to  $t.t5:{.  Outs,  No.  2  white.  New 
York,  82(‘;  ('lueaKo,  70c:  Tldladclphiu, 
Hie.  Kye,  Ni'w  York,  $1.72:  CbicuKO, 
$1.()5;  Mihviiukoo,  $l.l!5 ;  .Miinn'iipolifi, 


.$1  1)1.  The  new  srain  rnlin;'  maki's  rye 
Hour  a  wiieat  substilnle  in  tin*  propor¬ 
tion  of  at  Ica.st  40  per  c('nt  rye.  This 
riilinK  should  Iiclii  the  rye  tradi',  which 
has  l))'(‘ii  slow.  'Pile  proimrtion  of  corn  or 
harh'y  rcipiircd  in  “Victory  flour”  is  rc- 
diiccfl  to  20  per  cent. 


MAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Clover  nilxed . 

Straw.  Rye . 


.70  QO  W31  no 
.'26  0(1  W27  00 
.21  (10  ks2.'l  00 
.  18  no  W27  (10 
.16  00  kilSdd 


of  at  least  Imlf  of  .N'ew  Y«n'k's  )mpnla- 

1  ion  : 

nutf)'r — T.t'sl,' prints . 54  to  .nOc 

Till),  clniic)*  . 51  (o  .5:;c 

.Medium  to  flood . l.5to4!lc 

( 'hi'('S(*, . )4  to  .>.8(; 

I'^Kfis — Ut'st  iK'arby  .  . li.K  to  70e 

(lathi'ri'd.  ffood  to  choice . 15  to  liOc 

Totatoi's,  11) .  2  to  :>e 

Teaches,  (|t . 25  to  :{()(' 

Swet't  corn,  doz . 50(()()0c 

Tabbaffc,  head  . 10  to  15c 

F.)wls.  II) . .-.lloll.Sc 

I'hickeiis  . .50  to  .55c 


RKTAIL  I'ltK  KS  AT  MfW  YORK. 

Th)'s(>  an'  not  the  hifthest  or  lowi'sl 
pric)'s  noti'd  lu'n',  but  r('i)rcs)'nt  ))roduc)'  of 
tjood  (piality  and  the  l)uyinf;'  opijortunit ics 


I’yc.  .$L.50  per  bu.,  or 
.$2.4()  jier  bu.,  00  lbs. ;  coni. 


50  lbs.  :  wheat. 
$4S  |)cr  ton  ; 


potatoes,  $2.50  I'or  hu.  ;  tomatoes,  .$15  per 
1)11.;  ('ahhag)',  lOc  per  head;  ofjgs.  50(‘ : 
butter,  50c  per  11>. ;  milk,  4‘J4e  jier  pt. 
Tigs  are  very  high;  they  sell  for  $10  an 
('iglit-woeks  old  pig.  'Phe  leading  products 
arc  rye,  wlu'jit,  corn  and  some  potatoi's. 
tomatoes,  milk  and  hulter.  'Phe  crops  an* 
good  in  this  part,  ('xc('i)t  corn;  that  is 
not  going  to  he  very  much,  fo”  it  i.s  too 
dry  licrc.  'I'he  farmers  are  getting  along 
ivell,  hut.  there  is  no  lii'Ip  here.  It  is 
very  dry.  r.  M.  n. 

liunterdou  Co.,  N.  .T. 

Wheat,  12  to  15  hn.  per  acre;  fruit 
cnn)  short  bccanse  of  dry  weather;  fo'd 
high  and  sc.qrce  ;  milk  mak)'r.s  lose  money  : 
cotton  looking  well;  -Alfalfa  fairly  good. 

Shawnee,  ()kla.  w.  v.  it. 


Thousands  of  Dollars 

Added  to  Cattle  Profits! 

WASTE  feed  is  ex;uting  a  lieavy  toll  from  cattle 
men  who  feed  'ic/iole  grains.  I'uUy  20%  is  'n.  asted. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  th;it  fully  one-fifth 
passes  through  livestock  undigesfed.  Why  feed  '20% 
of  your  costly  feed  to  the  manure  />//<’/ 

Grinding  your  whole  grains  and  roughage  will 
save  this  loss.  Ground  feed  is  easily  and  Avholly 
digested.  Animals  thrive  on  it  better. 

Because  of  the  remarkable  results  obtained  and 
the  big  saving  on  feed  cost,  thousands  of  farmers 
are  now  feeding  balanced  rations — properly  pro¬ 
portioned  concentrates  and  roughage  reduced  to  a 
flour-like,  predigested  form  by  the  celebrated 


America’s  Leading  Feed  Mill 

The  T.ctz  is  tile  first  mill  to  meet  every  feed  grinding  requirement. 
It  is  famous  for  line  grinding  and  capacity. 

Grinds  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley  and  all  kinds  of  grains;  grinds  them 
with  clover,  alfalfa  and  other  properly  proportioned  roughage  and  con¬ 
centrates  into  line,  wholesome  meal.  1  lamllcs  everything  wet  or  di}  - 
cannot  clog — is  durahlc — is  most  economical  to  oi)cralc.  A  Letz  on  your 
farm  means  an  easy  2oG'  cut  on  feed  hills! 

Letz-ground  meal,  hccanso  of  its  powder-like  form,  is  prcfcr.ihle  to 
all  others.  It  is  more  nourishing — belter  liked  by  aninuils. 

848  Keen  Cutting  Edges 

T.ctz  jiatcnted  (jrindinc/  lead  the  world  in  line-eutiing.  e.'ipaeity,  light  rniming  and  durability,  fluy 

grind  anything  that  needs  grinding!  (TjS  keen  entting  edges  iiulverize.  the  grain  into  powder.  1  dates  are 
sel  f-sharj)ening.  C  an  he  nm  together  for  honr.s — em])ty  w  ithout  slightest  injury.  C  lUting  edges  will  he 
sharper  than  lieforc.  One  set  is  guaranteed  to  avenigc  2,ooo  hnshels  of  moderately  ground  feed  holorc 
replacement  is  necessary. 

We  guarantee  that  the  Letz  will  grind  more  grain  on  less  fuel  and  grind  it  better  than  w'ill  :my  other 
process.  i)ar  none.  'I'his  is  why  feeders  making  the  bii/fiest  profits  by  grinding  their  own  feed,  arc  the 

feeders  who  use  the  Ll'.  l  Z! 

'The  T.etz  has  many  other  practical,  labor-saving, 
cost-cutting  features,  including  force  feed,  hall  ciul 
hearings,  etc. 

Investigate  NOW — Today! 


High  prices  of  feed  co>t8  and  big  profits  in  Hogs  and 
(?attle  make  it  more  necessary  than  ever  to  feed  {’round  ferd 
and  save  the  costly  20';c  waste  now  eoiiiK  to  the  niamirc  pile.  Ov(  r 
28  years  of  unniicitional)lc  leadersliip  is  bcliind  the  Letz.  Inves- 
tixate!  Write  for  onr  bis  cataloK  and  oiir  free  book,  “Feeding 
^'arnl  .Animals.”  Tells  alt  about  Inilaiii  fd  Kahous  and  how  to  (jet 
inaximnni  results  at  lowest  coft.  Copy  mailed  free  of  ebartje.  Send  a 
postal  card  at  once.  .Xddress 

LETZ  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  310  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

Address  Inquiries  to  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

Dittributing  Agenciea  at 


York,  P((. 

Mt.  .Toy,  Pu. 
Linculii,  Nel). 
Se.uttle.  Wash. 
Utica.  N.  y. 
IndiaJia polls.  lail. 
6t.  Louis,  Mo. 
Little.  Rook,  Ark. 


New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Macon.  Ga. 

Portland,  Mo. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Munoic^  Ind. 

Dallas,  Texas 
Jackaon,  Mich. 
Winnij'ep.  Can. 


Omaha,  Neb. 

UliieaKO.  Ill. 

New  Watertord,  Ohio 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Kansas  City,  Mo, 
Billings,  Mont, 
Minneapolis,  Minn 


Grind  for  Your 
Family  Table 

riii.usaiids  oi' 

UM'i's  grind  thidr  own 
ei.rii  men  I  ami  eoni, 
eut  or  Inirley  Hour. 
Tin'  woudi'rflll  L)‘t/. 
silint  l!uhr  grimriug 
plates,  wltli  tlieir  Sl.'i 
keen  euttillg  (‘(Igi-S, 

•  '(It  iiiid  grind  tlu>  Hour 
III  oue  opiTlltlou — re- 
dnee  I  III'  I'ost  of  living. 


We  also  make  a 
SPECIAL  Mill  for  the 
South,  the  Letz  Dixie 

.V  new  lyin'  ol'  mill  - 
eiilter  nnd  grinder  eom- 
liilled — designed  espe- 
eliilly  Tor  Southeni 
grinding  requirements, 
r'irimis  v<dvet  bi'iins, 
vim  s  nitd  nil,  green  or 
dry;  kuHIr,  sorghum. 
•  owpeii.  hay,  pi'iiiiutH 
with  viue.s — anything. 
Ai-k  for  Dixie  eireular. 
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!iii(l  tiKTo  lu.  cm-p.  You  might  as  well 
destixiy  tin*  iiig.  as  it  is  not  thriving 
.  A.  .s.  A. 


Ration  for  Cows  and  Pigs 

1.  I  wi.sh  to  food  for  hntter  fat.  Will 
you  give  me  a  coiroct  ration  for  W'inter? 
I  have  good  mixed  clover  and  Tiinotli.v 
hay,  corn  fwlder,  ground  oats  and  corn, 
some  mangels,  turnips  and  can  get  ail 
kinds  of  mill  feed.  I  would  like  to  buy 
little  mill  feed.  I  have  mixed  ha.v  and 
ei’oen  coni  fodder.  Would  you  give  a 
heifer  now  any  grain?  It  is  a  niei'  ani¬ 
mal,  15  months  old.  All  I  give  them  is 
mornings  one  quart  of  hran.  2.  I  pur¬ 
chases!  foui-  pigs  two  months  old  and  wish 
to  have  fliem  hy  Christmas  fat  enough 
to  kill  for  own  use,  125  to  150  ]»ounds 
weight.  T  have  skim-milk,  middlings  and 
corn,  whole  or  ground ;  no  pasture.  What 
kind  of  mill  fee<l  .should  I  give  beside  mid¬ 
dlings?  Would  you  give  some  tankage? 
How  should  I  feed  them,  and  how  mucli. 
twice  or  three  times  a  day?  c.  li. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  For  a  Winter  ration  feed  all  the 
mixed  hay  the  cows  will  clean  up  at  least 
twice  a  day,  together  with  a  feeding  of 
corn  fodder.  The  amount  of  turnips  and 
mangels  to  feed  daily  dejiends  on  the 
amount  on  hand.  It  would  be  better  to 
fce<l  a  small  amount  every  da.v  than  to 
feed  them  all  up  at  once.  Fifteen  pounds 
per  'head  to  a  feed  is  about  the  right 
amount  to  feed.  The  tuimips  should  al¬ 
ways  be  fed  ju.st  after  milking,  and  never 
iust  before.  Make  the  grain  ration  two 
jiarts  gi-ound  oats,  one  part  cornineal.  one 
part  cottonseed  meal,  and  one  part  oil- 
meal.  Add  a  pound  of  salt  to  each  100 
]>ounds  of  feed.  I'eed  cows  same  grain  ra¬ 
tion  now  as  for  M'inter,*  except  feed  a 
jiound  of  grain  to  each  four  or  live  jiounds 
of  milk  produced  dail.v  now.  and  in  Win¬ 
ter  increase  this  to  a  pound  to  51,4  to 
four  pounds  of  milk.  If  heifer  is  on  good 
liasture  it  is  not  necessar.v  to  grain  her 
now.  In  fact,  she  will  need  little  or  no 
grain  until  .just  before  she  calves,  when 
she  should  be  given  two  quarts  a  day  of  a 
ration  made  up  of  equal  parts  bran,  corn- 
meal  and  oilmcal. 

2.  Feed  the  pigs  a  thin  sloji  of  skim- 

milk  and  a  mixture  of  HOjiarts  cnrnmeal, 
55  Jiarts  middlings  and  15  jiarts  tankage. 
As  pigs  reach  maturity,  and  you  wish  to 
fatten  tluan,  say  in  November,  corn  on 
ear  or  shelled  should  be  fed  along  with  a 
small  amount  of  a  thick  slop  of  skim- 
milk  and  middlings.  It  is  hard  to  pre¬ 
scribe  a  given  amount  of  feed  for  hogs, 
'liie  best  rule  is  to  feed  what  they  will 
keep  cleaned  ujt.  tt.  K.  .r. 


much  jirotein  and  not  enough  .sugar  to 
cause  the  proper  fermentation  that  jire- 
serves  corn  silage  so  nicely.  We  once 
tried  putting  some  of  our  first  cutting  Al¬ 
falfa  into  the  silo  along  with  some  Winter 
rye,  and  while  this  was  more  su(;cessful 
than  the  Alfalfa  alone,  we  felt  that  it  was 
better  to  cure  the  Alf.alfa.  When  the  rye 
i.s  used,  about  every  fourth  load  jiut  in 
should  be  r.ve.  If  you  have  weather  that 
you  can  make  the  Alfalfa  into  hay 
I  should  advise  doing  .so.  H.  F.  .i. 


Fits 

Will  \ou  advise  me  if  anything  can  he 
done  for  a  valuable  hoi'se  tliat  is  subject 
to  (its?  .T.  R.  M. 

North  Carolina. 

Epilepsy  is  incurable,  but  the  attacks 
will  fie  somewhat  le.ss  liable  to  occur  if 
you  «-an  work  the  horse  in  a  breast  collar, 
allow  him  a  roomy  box  stall  when  in  the 
stable,  give  no  liulky  feed  at  noon,  do  not 
woik  him  .soon  after  a  meal  and  never 
let  him  stand  for  a  single  day  without 
work  or  exercise.  a.  s.  a. 


with  a  table-spoon  fill  in  each  feed  of  a 
mixture  of  two  part.®  of  prepared  clialk 
and  one  part  each  of  subnitrate  of  bis¬ 
muth,  powdered  ginger  root  and  bicarbon¬ 
ate  of  soda.  Foiled  milk  is  useful  in  such 
cases.  .\.void  damaged  feed.  A.  s.  a. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Brain  Trouble 

I  have  a  pig  five  months  old.  a  runt. 
After  I  bad  him  aliout  a  w«i-k  (he  was 
then  five  we(‘ks  <dd)  he  began  running  in 
a  circle.  His  pen  is  about  eight  b.v  10 
feet  and  I  do  not  think  he  ever  stojis. 
except  to  eat.  He  is  about  two-thirds 
tin-'  size  of  his  mate.  J.  K. 

I’ennsylvania. 

An  injury  to  the  luaid  might  cause 
such  .symjitoins  of  brain  trouble.  'J'liei’c 
is  jiressurc  upon  the  brain,  or  (lie  cause 
is  a  tape  worm  cyst  (hydatid)  in  the 
brain.  Such  cases  are  not  uncoinmon 


Ringworm  ;  Scours 

1.  I  iiavo  a  heifer  that  has  a  gra.v, 
roiigli,  dirty,  crusty  patch  an  inch  and  a 
half  wide  all  around  one  eye.  Another 
has  three  or  four  patches  the  size  of  a 
•lunrter  on  her  neck,  2.  I  also  have  a 
cow  that  has  been  scouring  for  over  a 
week.  I  tried  several  remedie.s,  but  none 
has  done  any  good.  What  help  can  you 
give  me?  c.  ir. 

New  York. 

1.  The  disease  is  ringworm.  Saturate 
till'  spots  with  oil  for  a  few  days,  then 
jiaint  with  tincture  of  iodine  twice  daily. 
Rub  iodoform  powder  into  the  spot  uixm 
the  upper  eyelid.  2.  Give  the  cow  a  jiiut 
of  raw  linseed  oil  and  in  six  hours  follow 


Discharging  Sores 

For  some  time  a  hor.se  of  mine  has  had 
a  gathering  on  his  left  hind  leg  at  the 
hock,  cause  unknown.  It  has  been  treat¬ 
ed  by  a  veterinary  with  little  snocess. 
I'he  discharge  of  pus  is  frequent  and  co¬ 
pious.  At  first  the  sore  was  disinfected 
and  pus  removed  until  wound  healed,  but 
it  continues  to  break  out  in  other  places 
on  the  leg.  Horse  has  a  good  appetite 
and  hobbles  around  on  three  legs,  but 
suffers  much  pain.  Do  you  think  there  is 
any  chance  of  curing  it,  or  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  having  the  animal  killed?  I  have 
n.sel  poultices  as  well  as  liniments.  Doc¬ 
tor’s  treatment,  was  cleansing  wound  of 
pus  and  disinfecting.  E.  0.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

One  should  bo  careful  in  such  a  case, 
as  farcy,  the  skin  form  of  glaudeixs.  pos¬ 
sibly  is  present,  and  the  disease  is  com¬ 
municable  and  fatal  to  man  as  well  as 
contagious  and  incurable  in  horses.  Have 
a  graduate  veterinai-ian  make  an  examin¬ 
ation,  and,  if  necessary,  appl.v  the  mallein 
tost.  It  may  be  a  case  of  cellulitis  or 
suppurative  arthritis,  in  cither  case  iiu- 
jiroinising,  but  we  cannot  give  a  confident 
ojiinion  without  making  an  examination. 

A.  s.  A. 


Ration  for  Milch  Cows 


. . . 


Why  the  cost  of  producing  cattle 
does  not  determine  their 
selling  price 


TO  produce  a  steer  for  meat 
purposes  requires,  as  you 


Not  only  do  the  receipts  of  ani¬ 
mals  vary  from  week  to  week  but 


Will  vou  give  me  a  good  ration  for  five 
milking'  cows?  I  have  bran,  eonimeal. 
oilmeal,  cottonseed  meal,  gluten  feed  and 
middlings,  in  addition  to  corn  that  we 
cut  every  day  for  them,  green.  I  w.ant  a 
balanced  ration  for  Summer  and  AYi liter. 
We  have  mangels  to  feed  in  Winter.  Shall 
I  feed  salt  to  them,  besides  the  rock  salt 
in  the  barn?  F.  a.  o. 

New  York. 

The  ration  you  will  need  to  feed  with 
gri'cn  corn  fodder  should  not  differ  from 
the,  one  you  use  with  mangels  in  Winter. 
TT.sing  all  the  feeds  you  inentioii.  make  the 
ration  two  parts  hran.  one  part  cnrnme.al, 
two  parts  cottonseed  meal,  one  part  oil- 
meal,  one  part  gluten  fei'd  and  one  part 
middlings.  The  best  way  to  feed  salt  to  a 
cow  is  to  add  one  pound  to  the  hundred 
when  making  up  the  ration.  H.  F.  .T. 

Effect  of  Oilmeal  on  Butter 

Can  vou  tell  me  why  our  butter  is  .soft, 
even  when  kept  under  cold  spring  water? 
S\'c  are  having  more  trouble  witli  soft  but¬ 
ter  than  onr  neighbors,  whose  water  .sup¬ 
ply  is  not  as  goud  as  ours.  Y'e  are  feed¬ 
ing  a  grain  ration  containing  oiliueal. 
lias  this  anything  to  do  with  it?  What 
feeds,  if  anv.  affect  the  quality  of  the  but¬ 
ter  (I  meaii  hardness)?  Does  rye  in  the 
ration  make  the  butter  hard,  and  how 
much  difference  do  thesi-  fef'ds  make? 

New  York,  A.  L.  w. 

Oilmeal  has  a  very  decided  influence  o_u 
tlie  body  of  buftor,  tending  to  make  it 
soft.  Dry  roughage,  sueh  as  Timothy  or 
mixed  hav,  tend  to  make  a  firm  hntter,  as 
does  the  coucontrate  cottonseed  meal. 
Succulent  feeds,  such  as  grass,  silage  and 
roots,  ti'iid  to  make  a  .soft  butter,  as  do 
the  c*onceutrate.s  oilmeal  and  gluten  feed. 

Rye  is  not  a  good  cow  feed,  and  should 
be  used  only  in  small  annuints.  mixed 
with  other  foods,  f’ows  do  not  relish  it 
very  well.  As  to  its  efi'ect  n|ion  the  body 
of  butter  1  am  not  certain,  but  my  im¬ 
pression  is  that  it  tends  to  causi*  a  soft 
hotter  rather  than  a  hard  butter,  ii.  f.  .f. 


Alfalfa  for  Silage 


know,  a  period  of  from  one  to 
three  years. 

The  prices  the  producer  has  to 
pay  for  feed,  labor  and  other  items 
during  this  period,  together  with 
weather  conditions,  determine 
what  it  costs  to  produce  the  steer. 

But  the  price  the  producer  re¬ 
ceives  for  the  steer  depends  on 
conditions  existing  at  the  time  it 
is  sent  to  market. 

If  the  supply  of  cattle  coming  on 
the  market  at  this  time  is  greater 
than  the  consumer  demand  for 
dressed  meat,  the  prices  of  meat 
and  live  stock  go  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  coming  to  market  is 
less  than  enough  to  supply  the 
consumer  demand  for  meat,  the 
prices  of  meat  and  live  stock 
go  up. 


the  consumer  demand  for  meat 
also  fluctuates. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  prices  results 
from  an  economic  law  that  oper¬ 
ates  in  every  business.  It  is  the 
packer’s  task  to  turn  live  stock 
into  dressed  meat  and  by-prod¬ 
ucts,  and  distribute  them  to  the 
consumer  under  control  of  this  law. 

Market  conditions  and  compe¬ 
tition  establish  the  prices  the  pro¬ 
ducer  gets  for  his  cattle.  When 
meat  prices  go  up  or  down,  so  do 
cattle  prices. 

The  packer  can’t  pay  out  more 
money  for  animals  than  he  takes 
in  from  the  sale  of  meat  and  by¬ 
products. 

Swift  &  Company  will  gladly 
co-operate  in  the  carrying  out  of 
any  national  policy  that  will  tend 
to  steady  the  prices  of  live  stock 
and  meat. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


l  have  omitted  raising  eorii  this  Siiai- 
iiier  because  of  the  scarcit.v  of  farm  labor, 
and  as  I  have  two  large,  silos  I  wish  to 
place  my  Alfalfa  in  them.  C-ould  it  be 
put  in  green?  W.  it.  1’. 

Dneida  Co..  N.  Y. 

It  cannot  be  said  to  be  good  practice  to  L 
put  Alfalfa  in  the  .silo  except  in  case  of 
emergency,  such  as  iuabilitj’  to  make  it  | 
into  hay,  due  to  rainy  weather.  Alfalfa  i 
alone  makes  r.ather  poor  silagiv,  and  some¬ 
times  spoils  entirely.  Tt  contains  too  ■ 


A  nation-wide  organization  with  more  than  20,000  stockholders 

*s. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  tliis  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  oflice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  .cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  i)en  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs.  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
August  1’8,  1018: 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

11a  rJ^H.  Ober,  N  J . 

Richard  Allen.  Mass . 

Jules  F.  Francals,  T.  I . 

Tom  J.  Adamson,  Canada . 

F’airfields  Poultry  Farms,  N.  11 . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario . 

U'  dman  SchafiT.  N.  H . 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y . 

John  C.  Philips,  Mass . 

Joseph  M.  Rotlischi  d,  N.  V . 

Ingleside  Farm.N.  Y . 

Agricultural  College,  Oregon . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Albert  T.  Renzen.  Mass . 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.... 

8.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Mauomet  Farm,  Mass . . . 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm. Conn . 

Obed  (i.  Knight,  K.  I . 

Brayman  Farm.  N.  U . 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario . 

Vine  Hill  Farm.  Mass . 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa . 

F  \V.  Harris,  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Fa  m.  R.  I . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Fred  Rockwood.  N.  H . 

Cook  &  Porter.  Mass . 

J.  J.  Dansro,  Vt . . 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn.' Mass . 

H.  P.  Cloyes.  Conn . .*. 

H.  R.  Sullivan, Conn .  .... 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Conyers  Farm  Conn . 

Chas.  H.  Lan  •,  Mass . 

Fllntstone  Farm.  Mass . 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn . . 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . ;.... 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Natick  Farm.  R.  I . 

Plnecrest  Orchards.  Mass . 

Richard  Allen,  Mass . 

A.  W.  Rumery.  N.  H . 

Archie  R.  Colburn.  N.  H . 

Allan's  Hardtobeat  Reds,  R.  I . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.  H . 

W.  Mansfield  Poultry  i'arin,  .Mass . 

Jacob  K.  Jansen.  Conn . 

Btjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.J . 

BUTTERCUPS 

Hlddenhurst  Buttercup  Yds.,  N,  Y . 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, Ore.... 

ORLOFFS 

W.  H.  Ba.ssett.  Cheshire,  Conn . 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

Harry  Pa.xton,  N.  Y . 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 


K.  D.  Bird,  Conn . 

Blue  AndalnslauClub  of  America, N.  1 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Braesido  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

J.  O.  LeFevre.  N.  Y . 

Heruion  12.  White.  N  J . 

Wm.L.  Gilbert  Home. Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Conn....  . 

P.  G  Platt.  Pa . 

Greendale  Farms.  N.  Y . 

Dautrich  Bros., Conn . 

B.  8.  Ells,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Will  Barron,  England . 

Tom  Barron,  England . 

Miss  N.  H.  Bell.  England . 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . . 

Eglantine  Farm.  Md . 

Bayville  Farms.  N.  .1 . 

Margareta  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio . 

Loveil  Gordon.  N.  Y . 

E  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

W.  E.  Atkinson.  Conn . . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Y ards.  Conn . . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

J.  F.  Crowley,  Mass . 

M.  T.  Lindsay.  N.  Y . 

H.  E.  Gates,  Conn . 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa . 

Royal  Farms,  Inc..  Conn . 

Jas.  F.  Harrington.  N.  J . 

W.  E.  Robinson.  Ill . 

Win  isweep  Farm.  Conn  . 

Prescott’s  Poultry  Place.  Conn . 

W.  J.  Cocking.  N.  .1 . 

M.  J.  Quaokenbush.  N.J . 

Fredonia  Farm.  Conn . . . 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

Conyers  Farm.  Conn . 

Frances  H  Mersereau.  Conn . 

Lakewood  Legnorn  F'arm.  N.J . 

Henry  F2.  Heine.  N.J . 


Total 
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Feeding  Salvage  Wheat  to  Poultry 

As  the  diffioulty  to  purehaso  wheat  for 
poultry  iiiereases  it  becomes  necessary  to 
cou.si<k‘r  how  best  to  use  the  small  <piau- 
tity  allowed.  At  present  the  only  wheat 
sold  to  ponltrymen  is  the  damaged  or  sal¬ 
vage  wheat,  and  in  its  dry  state  this  is 
not  a  tit  food  for  poultry.  Humans  can 
become  adapted  to  all  sorts  of  substitutes 
for  the  needful  wheat,  but  the  hen  soon 
.shows  the  lack  of  it  in  the  production  of 
“h«‘ii  fruit.”  and  to  promote  growth  in 
young  chickens  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Having  had  very  good  success  in  using 
the  salvage  wheat  when  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  procure  better  grades,  it  may 
interest  others  to  know  my  method. 

All  grain,  both  for  scratch  and  dry 
mash,  is  purchased  and  mixed  on  the 
place.  This  mitails  more  work,  but  one 
also  knows  exactly  what  goes  into  the 
mixture  each  time,  and  it  oaii  be  varied 
as  the  need  arises.  '^Phe  scratch  is  mixed 
in  the  proportiou  of  100  lb.s.  oat.s,  100 


barley.  100  cracked  corn  and  100  best 
wheat  when  possible,  but  a  substitute  be¬ 
ing  necessary  100  of  hulled  oats  takes  the 
place  of  the  wheat.  t)ue  quart  of  this  is 
fed  to  155  hens  in  litter  each  morning. 
Then  take  equal  measure  of  the  salvage 
wheat  and  oats,  putting  into  a  pail  (I 
use  a  12-qnart  agateware  pail),  cover 
with  hot  water,  adding  whatever  garbage, 
liarings,  etc.,  have  been  saved  during  the 
day,  and  sot  on  the  stove,  covei-ing  pail 
with  cover.  Took  until  water  is  all  gone, 
which  will  take  about  two  hours.  'Phe 
wheat,  as  well  as  <iats,  will  then  he  in  a 
palatable  condition  and  poultry  will  eat 
every  kernel  of  it,  when,  if  thrown  on  the 
floor,  dry.  they  would  refuse  to  eat  at 
least  half  of  it.  I  cook  this  mixture  fUlo 
days  in  the  year;  in  the  wai-m  weather 
preparing  it  in  the  morning  and  feed  cool 
for  supper.  Hnring  cold  weather  it  is 
taken  off  the  stove  and  fed  hot  for  the 
night  ration,  the  fowls  immediately  going 
to  roost  with  a  enq)  tliat  resembles  a 
hasehall,  and  which  provides  warmth  for 
the  long,  cold  niglits.  One  pailful  will 
feed  75  hens;  they  should  have  nil  they 
will  clean  up. 

Having  used  this  method  for  the  jiast 
six  years  I  can  vouch  for  its  officienc.v, 
both  in  getting  the  most  out  of  the  grain 
and  keeping  up  the  j)rodnctiou  of  eggs. 
The  cooked  wheat  is  fed  to  young  chicks 
after  the  second  week,  sparingly,  and 
later,  all  they  will  oat  of  it,  and  it  makes 
fine  growth. 

The  dry  mash  is  mixed  and  kejit  before 
the  hens  and  chickens,  in  hoppers,  at  all 
times.  The  iirojiorfiou  is  100  Ihs.  wheat 
bran,  100  Ihs.  flour  middlings,  lOO  lbs. 
.yellow  gluten  meal,  100  lbs.  cornmeal,  100 
lbs.  beef  scrap,  or  meat  meal.  100  Ihs. 
ground  oats.  200  Ihs.  .Vlfalfa.  5  Ihs.  fine 
charcoal  and  2  Ihs.  fine  salt.  Oyster 
shells  and  grit  are  always  kept  in  boxes 
and  pleuly  of  fresh  water  is  as  necessary 
as  food.  Mangels  are  raised  and  fed  after 
November,  only  what  will  be  cleaned  up 
during  the  day.  Tlicre  is  no  easy  road  to 
taking  care  of  jioultry  and  the  plea.snre  of 
coming  in  witli  a  full  egg  basket  will  not 
he  possible  unless  the  closest  care  to  de¬ 
tail  is  given.  MRS.  w.  E.  IIOLCO.MH. 

Connecticut. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BriTEU. 

I'ancy  ju-ints.  ,50  to  57c;  tub  < 
best.  50  to  52c;  medium  t<i  good.  45  to 
40c;  packing  stock,  .50  to  •T7c. 

EtioS. 

k'niicy.  iiejii'hy,  54  to  5.5c;  g.-ithercd. 
best,  4S  to  40c;  common  to  good.  40  to 
45c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  .”>5  to  of^c ;  chickens.  to  57c; 
roosters,  2P>  to  27c;  duck.s,  5!0  to  .‘'5c; 
in'geons,  pair,  50  to  5h5c. 

PRESSED  porr.TRY. 

Fowls.  .‘{■‘1  to  .■>7c;  chickens,  50  to  40c; 
Spring  ducks.  517  to  5}Sc ;  roosters,  28c: 
>qtiabs,  doz.,  .$7  to  ,$8.25. 

FRUITS. 

.Vpples,  hhl.,  .82. .50  to  .$.5. .50;  •'’H  .hu.  hkt., 
50c  to  .$1  50;  peaches,  0-bkt.  crate,  .81.50 
to  82;  muskmelons.  hu..  $1  81 

grapes,  o-lb.  hkt.,  15  to  20c. 

Veget.vri.ks. 

Potatoes.  No.  1,  ld)l..  8‘>-50  to  8T-50; 
No.  ‘2.  8-  P*  •'^''1 ;  sweet  potatoes,  new, 
bhl.  .85  to  .84. 5() ;  green  ))eas.  hu.,  81  to 
.82,50;  onions,  bu.,  00c  to  81.10. 

HAY'  ,\N1)  STRAW. 

Hay.  No.  1  Timothy,  .828.,50  to  .820; 
No  2,  827  to  827.50;  No.  51.  822  to  $24; 
clover  mixed,  824  to  .$27  ;  straw,  rye,  $10 
to  $17  ;  oat  and  whe.at.  $12  to  81-1- 


DOGS 


Airedales  and  Collies 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  niatrotis.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list.  5e.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 


COLLIE  PUPS— Females  from  very  intelligent,  regis¬ 
tered  stock.  $0  Airediilc  female.  9  mos.  old,  $10. 
Sbipi)ed  on  approval.  WM  W.  KETCH,  Cohocton.  N.  V. 


Choice  Fo»  Tertier  PUPS-^iJ'r  ’Ki  'Srtt 

olj.  THUS.  H.  FKICH,  0.  F.  D.  3.  OEWARK,  OHIO 


r'Allin  Dime  The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Guinea  Figs 

LOIIIC  rlips  NELSON’S,  Grove  City,  Po. 


A  •  J  Registered  stock;  six  weeks  old. 

.Airedale  rups  a.  B.  HALL.Waninglord,  Conn, 


FOXHOUND  PUPS— Walker  Strain.  FIELD,  Somers,  Conn. 


Blooded  Airedale  Puppies 

Sired  hy  a  son  of  International  Champion.  Abbey 
King  Nobbier,  out  of  Thornliebaiik  Rags,  an  on* 
hundred  per  ctmt.  registration  bitch. 

Males,  ;  1‘eiuules,  ikSb. 

SUNNY  GLEN  KENNELS,  Milford,  Pike  Co..  Pa. 


weeitB 


FOR  SALE 

Scotch  COLLIE  PUPS 

John  D.  Smith,  Walton,  New  York 


AIREDALE  PUPS  FOR  SALE 

W.  1).  McNAIK  ::  HERNDON,  VA. 


A  ¥  ¥J  ¥^  rk  A  ¥  ¥7*  G  *  feiuales.ptwo  oiie-year. 

A  MV  ML>  M-e  ./-V  M_i  M—h  fcj  two  f  o  u  i-y  e  a  r  s  '<>  I  d. 
The  older  ones  proven  good  inothei-s:  younger  ones  just 
IIS  pi’omislng.  All  registered.  Wry  high  breeding.  Si>eciiil 
reason  selling.  V.H.  WaLMCK,  Box  28.'>.  iVati-rhury,  Conn. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

from  tdioiee  registered  stock,  the 
handstiine  and  intelligent  kind,  at 
farmer’s  prices.  Males,  spayed 
femalesand  otien  f  e  in  a  1  e  s  f  or 
breeding.  Circular  free. 
Clovernoeh  Farm,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


SHorterv  tHe  Molt  — 
Hurry  the  Pullets 

Get  your  birds  to  laying  early.  Keep  them  at  it  all  winter.  Maize 
bigger  profits  than  ever  before.  Right  now,  you  should  use 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

The  Guaranteed  Poultry  Tonic  and  Conditioner 

It  shortens  the  molting  period  by  weeks,  prevents  loss  during  this  critical  period, 
makes  the  hens  lay  early  and  often.  It  brings  the  pullets  to  early  laying  maturity, 
strengthens  and  invigorates  them  for  a  hard  winter’s  worL 

Pratts  Poultry  Ilegulator  will  make  f/our  layers  begin  profitable  egg- product  ion  weeks  ^ 
earlier  than  they  otherwise  would,  keep  them  laying  heavily  and  steadily  dur 
ing  the  period  of  high  prices,  protect  their  health,  enable  them  to  earn  " 
big  money  for  you.  Makt  the  test  at  our  riefi. 

Onr  dealer  in  yonr  town  bao  inilrnctions  to  snppir  yon  wilb  PratU  Preparation!  nndet 
onr  tqaarc-deal  gaarantee — ^*Yoar  money  back  if  YOU  ftto  not  satisfied  lie  ^ 

Koarantce  tbat  baa  stood  for  nearly  50  years. 

IF rs/e  fot  our  Neto  Poultfs  Dook — FREE  ^ 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 


MAKE  YOUR  HENS  LAY! 


NACO  BRAND 
4S  to  SO%  Protein 
55  to  60%  Protein 


MEAT  SCRAPS 


Fed  to  your  Hens  daily  will  make  them  produce  a  maximum  yield  of  eggs.  Simple  to  feed 
place  NACO  Brand  Meat  .Scraps  in  a  dry  food  hopper;  in  this  manner  they  will  help  them¬ 
selves,  take  what  they  need  and  not  overeat. 

NACO  Brand  Jleat  Scraps  are  the  very  finest  quality  obtainable,  made  from  carefully 
selected  meat  trimmings.  We  carry  two  grades,  45  to  50'c  Protein,  ami  55  to  60<i  Protein. 

If  you  want  quality,  digestibility  and  palatibility,  combined,  you  will  get  them  in  NACO 
Brand  Calf  Meal,  Pig  Meal,  Digester  Tankage.  Dairy  Feed,  Dried  Buttermilk,  Milk  Masli, 
Egg  Mash,  .Scratch  Feed,  Chick  Feed,  etc. 


VFrite  today  for  your  copy  of  our  Stock  and  Poultry  Feed  “Flye 
FEEDS.  SEEDS.  STOCK  --  - 

AND  POULTRY  TONICS  ISlTRATEf 


'fully  describing  the  entire  NACO  Brand  Line 

GENCIES 


Fertilizers,  Insecticides, 
Farm  Chemicals 


3tp^ 


Dept.  F 

85  WATER  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


I 


PR0DIJCTS'%P0ULTRY 


MD  HealthyN 

fCHlCKS ! 

IFeED  YOUR  POULTRY 

Maurer'^  'Kwality* 
Meat  Scrar  ^  , 

^Usied  at  New  ders^  Laying  Contestj 

iFreei 


1918  Farmers  Almanacj 

1  Generous  Samples  .of  i 
P'KwAUiTY”  ProductSi^ 

W«ITC  TO-OAV. 

J^AURER  MANUFACTURING  CO^ 

.Dept  365. 


World's  Greatest  Layers 


8.  C.  W.  Leghorn*  W.  Wyandotte* 

8.  C.  R.  I.  Red*  Buff  Orpington* 

#$5.04  PER  PULLET  in  5  winter  months! 

that’R  the  prize-winninir  record  for  value  of  eggs  laid  by  our 
pen  of  5  Leffhoms  at  Learenwortb  In  the  severest  winter 
known.  Our  champion  pullet  No.  1104  laid  28  euars  in  coldest 
January  In  98  years  :  our  pen  of  five  lycghorna  laid  105 
name  month.  Merely  another  proof  that  our  perfected 
lieh  200-Rgg  Strain  leads  In  every  competition.  OTHER 
RECORDS:  294  tggB  in  369  days  laid  in  last  N..  A.  hgg  Con¬ 
test  by  our  World’^s  Champion  Wyandotte,  beating  all  entrtee 
of  all  breeds.  First  Prize  Le*hornfl  N.  A.  Contest,  5  hens 
laid  1139  egrffs;  Reda  Ist  prize,  5  hene  laid  1043  eeifs:  Wyan- 
dottes,  Missouri  Ej^ff-Layins  Contest,  10  hens  laid  2005  ei;gs. 
Moat  projltabls  pow/fry^nou’n— cockerels,  pullets  and  hens 
from  champion  pens,  write  today  for  book.  Story  of  the 
200-Egtr  Hen."  Price,  10c,  refunded  on  first  order. 
PENNSYLVANIA  PoClt^Y  FARM,  RoaiP. Lancaster.  Pa. 


April  Hatched  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pallets 

From  Trap  Xvsted  Barron  Stock  $2  ea.  Choice  Leghorn 
yearlings,  weighing  from  3  to  4  pounds,  now  laying  and 
have  not  yet  moulted.  Positively  guaranteed  to  be  tlrst- 
class  breeders.  %‘Z  ea.  Oui  birds  are  hatched  right,  raised 
right,  and  sold  at  before-the-war  prices.  A  real  oppor- 
tuiiitv  to  buy  profitable  birds  from  a  reliable  breeding 
farin' that  can  give  you  the  kind  of  dependable  utility 
stock  you  are  looking  for.  Send  in  your  order  to-day. 

Queensbury  Farms,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

:il4-egg  stock.  4  yearling  hens  and  1  cockerel.  ^15;  cock¬ 
erels.  No  pullets.  E.  Cr-.H'IIE  JO.MIS,  Craryvllle,  N.  V. 


SOOPullets  ute™ 

Sired  hy  Barrou  cockerels  from  260  to  272-egg  hens; 

83  each.  No  reduction  on  large  orders. 
COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  -  Toms  River  N.J. 


BARRON  $.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

HEHS,  COCKERELS  and  COCK  BIRDS.  Interesting  catalogue 
Free.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  Ho.  3.  Versailles.  0. 


SUNNY  “EFFICIENT”  S.  C.  W. 

CREST  Bred  For  Business  LEGHORNS 

Price  list  pamphlet  with  liargains.  Largest  poultry  farm 
in  State.  SU-WNY  CBKST  POILIKY  FARM,  Eo«t  Aurora,  N.Y. 


IUfjIA  ONLY.  1.5th  year.  Hens  from 
Iliad  onr  breeding  pens,  J3 ;  also, 

HAYSTACK  MOUHTAIH  FARM,  Narfolk,  Cana. 


ruirrc  silver  white  and  COLUMBIAN 
tnitAO  WYANDOTTES.  BARRED  ROCKS 
22c.  each;  ¥20  per  lUO.  Pekin  and  Kuueii  Ducks. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34.  Phoenixville,  Pe. 


FOK  SALE-3.50  IJNUSU.4I,LY  FINE 

S.  G.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  PULLETS 

14  to  20  weeks  old.  Feirview  Farms  Co. .  Orchard  Park,  H.Y, 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

We  have  For  Sale  200  selected  April  pullets  and  100 
carefully  cuiled  yearling  hens.  Fovinfni  mation  ami 
prices  addre.ss,  GLEHWOOD  FARMS,  Chappaqua,  H.  Y. 


enne  P  UJ  I  nwknrK  TEaHMSG  HENS.  Good  breeding 
3UU  0.  ll.  n.  Legnorn  stock,  selected  late  moiilters. 

Prices  nn  application.  A.  B.  Hull,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


BABY  GHIX  QUALITY  STOCK,  Sepi.  Delivery. 

Marred  litiok  and  R.  I.  Red  $i:i  50  j)er  hundred. 
E.  R.  HU.HMER  &  CO,,FRENCIITOWN,  N.J. 


White  Leghorn  BreederrF^'^j^TVrm.'Rockawal^^ 


CLOSING  OUT  SALE  OF 
S.  CJ  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks 

and  White  Rocks  tVe  aie  stocking  our 
farm  with  Bairon  LoKhorn.s  .md  are  offering  all  our 
heavy  birds  for  sale.  Have  about  100  yearling  breed¬ 
ing  hens  at  .$:i.l)0  each.  7.)  pullets  at  $2.00  to  $:;.00 
each.  .'5  cocks  at  $.'>.00  each  and  lot  of  cockerels  at 
$3.00  to  $.".00  each.  \Vc  also  have  several  hundred 
pure  BaiTun  Leghorn  cockerels  at  $3.00  to  $4.00  each. 
Kvorvtliing  shipped  snhjwt  to  customer's  approval. 
RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa 


^Bred-fo-Lay  PullefSi-r 
Are  Most  Profitable 

We  offer  White  Leghorn  pullets,  ready  to 
iay,  that  carry  the  blood  lines  of  winners 
at  Kgg-Laying  Contests.  These  pullets  are 
good  specimens  of  the  breed  and  in  perfect 
health  Particulars' upon  request. 

WILBERTHA  POULTRY  FARMS 
91  River  Road  Trenton  Junction,  N.  J. 


Ferris  WhiteLeghorns 

A  real  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  years,  rec¬ 
ords  from  200  to  '204  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
and  yearling  hens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  day-old  chicks.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee 
results.  Catalog  gives  i)riccs;  describes  stock,  telle  all 
about  our  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now— it  is 
'ree.  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  I3S  Union.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Reducing  Our  Poultry  Operations  This  Year 

We  otter  300  SELECTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORH  PULLETS. 
April  and  -May  hatehtxi,  KARRON  STRAIN, 
100  S.C.REO  PULLETS. Prescott  Strain,  at  attractive  prices 
for  quick  sale.  Every  bird  enaranteed.  Addres.s 

Poultry  Dept.,  BARCLAY  FARMS,  Rosemont,  Pa. 


Red  and  Gray  EOXE.S  Wanted— Other  animals 
bought  and  sold.  Garland  Zoolagical  Co.,  Oldtown,  Me. 


Parks^StrainB.P.Rock  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Sired  by  males  from  20’2  to  ‘.’37-eug  hens.  ALso  some 
of  similar  breeding  to  pen  Ko.  12  at  Storrs  Contest. 
Storrs  pen  have  no  peiiigrees  behind  them,  but  are 
near  the  top  of  tlie  list.  Watch  them  and  order  aoino 
of  this  year’s  better  bred  stock.  All  free  range. 
INGLESIDE  FARMS,  .  Paleuville,  N.  Y. 


SP  UlkUal  nnlinrn  April  pullets  froiii  high  record, 
.  U.  n  nilo  Legnorn  lai  g©  frame,  trapnested  tounda- 
I  tien  stock.  $2  each.  Very  superior  birds. 

[  MOHEGAN  FARM,  _  FeekskiU,  N.  Y. 


I  For  Sale-Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  *gVese.^ 

:  Mbs.  F.  H.  JIcL.VTTCHL.VN,  K.  K.  D.  1,  UNiONvnxE,  Conx. 


Help  Win  the  War— RAISE  HARES— Make  mon>  y — wo  can 
furnish  stock.  Garland  Zoological  Co.,  Oldtown,  Me. 


The  Gasofine 
on 

The  Farm 

Xeoo  W.  Pulnaio 


'I’his  is 
the 
of  a 

every  far¬ 
mer  will 
I'rcciato 
every  farm 
homo  ought  to 
have.  Includes 
selecting  the 
most  suitable 
engine  for  farm  work,  its  most  convenient  and  ef¬ 
ficient  installation,  with  chapters  oil  troubles,  their 
remedies,  and  how  to  avoid  them.  The  care  and 
inanagcment  of  the  farm  tractor  in  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing.  liancsting  and  road  grading  are  fully  cov¬ 
ered:  also  plain  directions  are  given  for  handling  tho 
tractor  on  tho  road. 


530  Pages.  Nearly 
180  Engravings 


This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
sending  us  Two  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Four 
Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  Yearly 
Subscription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 
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'^J’ho  Fourth  Liboi  ty  lioaii  has  heon  an- 
noniiood  to  start  S<‘pt.  2'^  and  c-lose  Xov.  0. 
Definite  information  will  bo  announced 
later,  but  the  amount  our  government  de¬ 
sires  to  raise  will  require  the  supreme 
ofTort  of  everyone — those  of  small  means 
as  well  as  those  of  wealth.  All  .should 
ilo  their  bit  according  to  their  resources. 
l\'e  desire  that  It.  N.-Y.  readers  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  advance  to  help  the  government 
in  (his  crisis.  primary  motive  should 

be  patriotism.  With  all  its  faults  this 
form  of  government  which  we  enjoy  is 
the  best  in  the  univer.so.  We  cannot 
imagine  such  a  eatastroi>he.  but  should 
Dm-many  comiuer  the  Allied  nations  it  is 
moie  than  ))rf»bable  that  she  would  im- 
liose  her  own  form  of  government  on  the 
iither  nations,  or  at  lea.st  dominate  them 
so  as  to  nullify  our  freedom  (»f  action. 
All  must  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
by  putting  every  dollar  available  intu  the 
fonrlh  Liberty  Loan.  Kvery  farmer  also 
sliould  lake  'a  particular  jiride  in  swelling 
th(!  farm  subscriiition  to  the  hiaii.  Daily 
liapei’s  and  those  having  no  sympathy 
with  or  knowledge  of  farmers  are  fond  of 
peinting  the  finger  of  scorn  towards  farm 
(■ommuniti<‘.s  in  connection  with  these 
loans.  Farmers  di.sjtroved  these  nefarious 
allegatioms  in  the  previous  loans  and  we 
•ire  confident  that  they  will  do  more  than 
their  share  this  time. 

Wiat  do  you  think  of  the  new  wheat 
of  Luther  Durbank  described  in  the  en¬ 
closed  newspajier  clipping?  There  never 
was  and  never  will  lie  a  wheat  to  fill  all 
our  extrem“s  of  climate  any  more  than  a 
vaiiety  of  corn  caii  do  so.  T  have  tried 
out  .several  of  the  “wizard’s’’  fiuits.  etc., 
and  would  advise  everyone  to  stick  to 
such  as  suit  each  section,  and  that  have 
lieen  fried  and  found  desirable.  T.  0.  A. 
Xew  York. 

The  newspa))('rs  report  a  “new  crea¬ 
tion"  of  INIr.  Iturbank  in  wheat  which  he 
calls  “super  wheat.”  He  claims,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  stories  printed,  that  it  is 
superior  to  all  other  varieties;  that  it 
contains  more  gluten  than  other  wheat; 
therefore  it  has  greater  nutritive  value 
.ind  can  be  grown  in  nil  latitudes.  Wo 
do  not  know  whether  these  claims  for  the 
wlieat  in  <inestion  are  true  or  not.  We 
have  no  authoritative  information ;  but 
remembering  other  cirations  (?)  of  Mr. 
Lnrbank's,  iiarticularly  the  Wonderberry 
which  Avas  to  sujiplant  all  other  A’arietics 
of  fruit.  Avc  fear  the  claims  are  no  more 
Justified  in  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
Who  ever  grcAV  the  Wonderberry  after 
fh('  first  .season?  The  newspaper  stories 
read  very  much  like  those  printed  about 
Pastor  Ru.ssell’s  ^Miracle  wheat  a  few 
veai's  ago,  and  :us  Ave  haAO  seen  no  con¬ 
tradiction  of  them  from  INIr.  Ilurbank’s 
pen,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  articles  published  about  his  “super 
wheat”  tickle  his  v.-mity.  Our  advice  to 
our  wheat  groAvers  is  to  let  some  one  else 
do  the  experimenting  with  thi.s  AA'heat. 

T  send  you  .some  literatire  from  a 
broker,  Mark  Harris  by  name,  of  I’ulfalo, 
N.  Y.  Will  you  look  over  it  all  carefully, 
then  tell  me  exjictly  Avhat  you  thiidc  of 
it?  The  letter  from  D.  L.  Peters  to  Mark 
Harris  seems  intei-esting.  Dir.  H.  sends 
out  his  “Financial  Common^Seuse’’  letters 
every  Ayo.ek  and  he  gets  many  enemies  by 
exposing  trick.s  in  the  trade.  T  Iuia'c  long 
been  a  subscriber  to  Tiik  K,  X'.-Y.  and  I 
closely  Avatch  the  Publisher’s  Desk. 

XeAV  York.  o.  n. 

The  literature  enclosed  by  this  sub¬ 
scriber  is  just  the  regular  variety  of 
sucker  bait.  Mr.  Harris’  idea  of  “Finan¬ 
cial  Oommon  Sense’’  is  that  the  jniblic 
•.-.end  him  their  hard-earned  savings  for 
the  oil  stocks  he  is  promoting.  We  should 
call  that  financial  suicide. 

Our  agent  at  Gee  Tirook  has  received 
three  letters  just  lately,  and  thev  all 
stated  you  Avere  handling  the  claims  and 
fln*y  wished  to  close  tlio  claims  out.  So 
the  express  companies  are  beginning  to 
take  notice.  '  K.  (!. 

XcAV  York. 

This  indicates  that  there, ^is  an  earnest 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  nOAV  officials 
of  the  comsolidated  expre.ss  companies  to 
expedite  the  adjustment  of  old  and  new 
claims.  W(‘  have  ajiproximately  1,000 
claims  against  Adams  Fxpres.s  Company, 
and  about  the  same  number  against  other 
exprc.ss  and  transiiortation  comiianies.  It 
will  take  some  time  to  complete  iuA'csti- 
gations  and  arrange  for  jiayment  of  the 
(aims,  but  the  pr«‘.>jent  activity  leads  us 


,to  .  believe  .  .settlements  will  folloAV  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

I  did  not  conduct  a  stock-brokerage 
house  in  Chicago.  I  Avas  in  business  in 
Kentucky  long  before  any  P.lue  .^ky  law 
went  into  effeet  in  Illinois.  T  airi  per¬ 
manently  located  in  Kentucky. 

K.  F.  .SIlKttlDAX. 

This  protest  is  in  reference  to  tlie  item 
Avhich  appeared  in  I’liblishor’s  Desk  of 
Aug.  10,  commenting  on  the  promotion  of 
the  High  GrjiA’ity  Oil  Sales  Co.  .stock  of 
Louisville,  Ky.  The  name  of  the  Chicago 
brokerage  house  Avith  Avhioh  Ave  connected 
R.  P.  Sheridan*.s  name  is  W.  M.  Sheridan 
Co.  R.  F.  Sheridan  is  the  son  of  W.  M, 
Sheridan,  and  apparently  R.  F.  is  fblloAV- 
ing  in  the.  father’s  footste]i.s.  We  huA'e 
no  desire,  hoAvevi'r.  to  visit  the  sins  of  the 
father  upon  the  .s<m  :  hence  this  correction. 

I  am  interested  in  the  psychology  of 
ci^ooks,  and  haA'e  giA’en  somi'  study  to 
tlieir  devious  Avay.s.  In  the  Publi.-^her’.s 
Desk,  I  very  often  lead  of  cases  of 
petty  miimr  SAvindles.  Avhere  farmers  haA’e 
been  cheated  (uit  of  a  sniiill  consignment. 
Doubtle.ss  those  disi-iples  of  dishonesty 
Avill  alAvays  continue  to  cheat  in  small 
amounts,  lor  I  do  not  belioAU'  a  minor, 
petty  cheater  is  lu’er  reformed.  He  tries' 
another  road.  Let  me  ()uote  you  .•m  ex- 
ample.^  I  tliink  it  was  in  the  i.ssuc  of 
.lime  ti  you  g.-n-e  a  Avrite-nji  to  Walter  P, 
Thorpe  of  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  avIio  coiidiicted 
a  fraudulent  auto  corresjiondence^  school. 
Thereby  bangs  a  tale.  In  I'.MH  Thorpe 
Avas  in  Cornell  I’niviusity  as  a  graduate 
student,  doing  spraying  experiments  un¬ 
der  I,.  IT.  Dailey.  He  AVas  a  h.ard-Avork- 
ing  fellow  of  ideas.ant  address,  and  made 
friends,  esjiecially  among  elderly  people 
A’ery  e.asily.  He  stole  a  toboggan  from 
inembers  of  a  frjitornity  there,  was  con¬ 
victed  and  sent(-nced  to  pay  a  fine.  Avhieh 
was  jinid  by  .-in  elderly  lady  who  jidmired 
him.  At  the  trial  it  cropped  out  that  he 
Avas  implicated  in  nmny  minor  thefts, 
crookedness,  etc.,  and  ho  was  refused  ad- 
mis.sion  by  D'r.  Bjiiley  to  continue  further 
studies.  There  is  usually  hojio  of  refornm- 
tion  in  the  <'a.se  of  ;i  young  man  Avho 
steals  outright  and  i.s  jmnished,  hut  in 
the  case  of  petty  commercialism,  minor 
cheatings  and  doA’ions  crookedness,  espe¬ 
cially  AA'heu  combined  Avitli  a  little  lazi¬ 
ness  and  liking  for  ease  or  luxury,  there 
i.s  little  opportunity  for  reformation. 

Maryland.  n.  c.  s. 

There  is  A’ery  much  truth  in  all  that  the 
above  subscriber  says  about  jietty  of¬ 
fenders.  As  a  rule,  tho.se  doing  a  dis¬ 
honest  or  fraudulent  business  through  the 
mails  are  constitutionally  crooked.  There 
is  .something  about  the  indiA’idual  that  he 
would  r:ither  do  business  in  a  dishone.st 
manner  even  Avhen  it  A\-oiild  be  more 
profitable  to  him  to  act  on  tlte  sipiare, 
jiist  ;is  some  men  Avill  lie  Avben  the  truth. 
Would  lietter  serve  tlieir  oavii  interests. 
In  tile  early  days  of  conducting  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  we  insed  to  put  a  great  deal, 
of  faitli  ill  tliose  Avhom  Ave  eauglit  in  a 
crooked  deal  Avhen  they  Avould  come  to  tis 
and  say:  “I  know  that  Avas  wrong;  but 
I  have  reformed.”  In  no  case  did  the 
alleged  reformer  <^liango  his  ways,  and  in¬ 
variably  Avo  found  him  up  to  his  old 
tricks  later  on.  Tlie  get-rich-quick  pro¬ 
moters  AA’ho  liaA’C  served  time  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiaries  for  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails 
invariably  go  buck  to  the  old  game  as 
soon  as  they  gain  their  freedom.  They 
will  be  a  little  more  careful  to  keei>  out 
of  the  clutches  of  the  law,  but  essentially 
they  use  the  same  methods  as  before.  All 
of  which  goes  to  show  that  it  is  not  by 
accident  or  from  lack  of  appreciation  of 
Avhat  they  are.  doing  that  men  become 
cheats  and  continue  to  practice  dishonest 
methods.  They  haA’e  no  iiualms  of  con¬ 
science  over  this  dishonest  act — the  only 
disgrace  is  in  getting  caught. 

I  am  eucbtsiiig  a  sample  of  jillnring 
bait,  siicli  as  avo  are  constantly  veceiA’ing. 
There  must  be  some  income  from  thi.s 
class  of  business  as  Ave  ne\-er  bit,  but  let 
the  other  felloAV  pjiy  the  postage.  !Maybe 
there’s  a  pot  of  gold  Avaiting  for  someone 
Avho  uses  these  postal  cards. 

Ncav  Jersey.  c.  w.  A.  .s. 

The  i)ot  of  gold  will  go  to  the  promoter 
if  those  receiving  the  literature  take  this 
bait  sent  out  by  ,1.  .1.  Butler,  ,307  Broad- 
Avay,  XeAV  York.  Mr.  Butler  represents 
himself  as  an  “iine.stment  specialist.” 
That  title  sounds  nice  anyhow.  And  this 
stock  he  is  un.xious  to  sell  the  yuhlic  pay.s 
30  per  cent  yearly  dividends.  This  is 
getting  rich  so  fast  that  if  Mr.  P.ntler 
had  even  the  average  amount  of  avarice 
in  his  make  up  he  would  keep  it  all  for 
himself ! 


“They  tell  me  that  case  was  full  of , 
interest.”  “It  was  full  <.if  evenything.  j 
Th(>  witnesses  Avere_  loaded  and  the  jury  ' 
was  packed.”' — Baltimore  .'Xmerican.  I 


Green  Feed  the  year  ’round 

The  Silo  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Milk  and  meat  are  produced 
at  less  cost  by  feeding  silage.  Clrecn  feed  can  be  had  throughout  the 
winter  when  kept  in  a  properly  built  silo. 

Concrete  Makes  the  Best  Silo 

The  inner  surface  of  a  concrete  silo  is  smooth — the  walls  are  air  tight 
and  watertight,  and  without  joints.  It  keeps  the  siLige  at  a  uniform 
temperature.  It  is  vermin-proof,  rust-proof,  decay-proof,  wind-proof, 
and  fire-proof.  !t  la.sis  a  life-time. 

Use  Atlas  Portland  Cement 

for  all  your  concrete  constructions.  The  uniform  high  quality  of  Atlaj 
makes  it  best  to  use. 

Send  coupon  belovt’  lor  a  copy  of  the  Silo  Book.  It  contains  com¬ 
plete  instructions  for  building  a  concrete  Silo  and  shows  the  size  neces¬ 
sary  for  your  requirements,  approximate  costs,  etc. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Mtmhtr  if  thi  I’triland  Cement  jisseciatUn 

N*w  York  Chicago  I'niiadeiphia  Bosioii  St.  Louis 

Minoeapolis  lies  Moines  Dayton  Savannah 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York  or  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Send  free  Silo  Book. 

Name  and  address .  . 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  tb>-  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Paintintr  for  Durability.  Vulu- 
able  information  FRKK  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y- 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 


IL 


I>on*t  throw  away  a  single  bag- 
they're  worth  nioney  to  you.  rricea  are 
'way  up  BOW.  Cash  in  on  all  you  have. 
But  be  Bure  you  ^et  our  pricee  before 
you  8cU  a  eiuKle  one.  We  Kuarautee  moat 
liberal  erradint;.  Over  20  yeara  in  buai- 
nesB  U  your  asauranee  of  a  aquare  deal 
every  time.  We  buy  ariy  quantity. 

FnlKht  paid  on  all  ehipinente  to 
Werthan.  Find  out  what  real  aatisfac* 
tioD  is.  Write,  atatios  what  you  have. 
WERTHAN  BAG  CO.  . 
€6  Dock  St.  St.  Louis*  Mo.  A 
Sraaeli  Offiret:  Heuston  •ui  Nithvilla 


empty 

®ACs 


SILOSi 

AT  HALF  PRICE 

Warehouse  needed  for 
pressing  work.  Am  forced 
to  close  out  my  entire  hold-  I 
ings  of  sixty-five  silos  of  a  I 
well-known  make  which  I 
will  sell  at  pre-war  prices. 
Silos  all  new  and  first- 
class.  Advise  size  desired. 

M.  L.  SMITH 

MAiyUFACTURER’S  AGENT 

286  Chestnut  Street,  Meadviile,  Pa, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rurai  New-Yorker  and  you’d  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  :  : 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILL 

Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made ot  the 
ibest  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned  — everlasting.  You  don’t 
1  have  to  dig  ’em  up  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices, 
f  Sold  in  carload  lots  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
NATCO  Silo^NATCO  Corn  Crib,  NATCO  Building  Tile  and  NATCO 

a  ■  .  SewerPipe.  beiidfortheneweditio  iofourbook,“NatcoontheFarm". 

National  Fir«  Proofing  Company,  1121  Fult^a  Building,  PittsburKh.  Pa. 
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Country-wide  Produce  Conditions 

'I'lio  (lownwiird  tn'iid  of  prices  li.TS  cou- 
tiiuH'd  into  this  montli.  Declines  in- 
i-l  tided  about  all  Ifiidiipj  linos,  hut  Avero 
g(‘ii<‘rallv  moderate  in  do^rco  and  appar- 
I'lilly  w'ire  .oviiiR  to  the  steady  increase 
in  shipments  from  large  Nortliern  pro¬ 
ducing  sections.  P..tatoes,  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  :ipi)les.  lu  ars.  grapes,  plums,  canta- 
loiijK's  :ind  onioiis  are  qiioti'd  lower. 
Peaches  have  Iield  market  values  fairly 
well. 

PK.ACllKS  1-V  FAIR  SUPPLY. 

Idheral  volumes  of  iieachos  are  coming 
from  Northern  shipidng  points,  shiimients 
being  larger  than  might  have  been  ex- 
I.eeted  in  view  of  the  light  yields  pre¬ 
dicted.  Colorado.  Miohigaii  and  New 
York  Peaclies  are  moving  actively.  Prices 
for  desirable  lots  of  Klbertas  and  otln>r 
leading  varieties  in  consuming  markets 
ranged  around  .<:o  per  hu.  container. 

APPLE  VALUES  SAGGING. 

.\pides  have  been  sagging  below  the 
highest  ligures  ruling  at  the  opening  of 
the  Fall  shi]>ping  season,  hut  are  still 
higher  in  rhe  West  than  in  ^  the  F,ast, 
elioiee  barreled  stock  ranging  .^S.oO  to  .$»; 
in  'Michigan  producing  sections  compared 
with  $4  to  .'i4..")0  in  New  York  State  shiii- 
piiig  stations.  ,  . 

P.artlett  pears  still  lead  the  market  in 
activity,  ranging  around  per  box,  hut 
till"  Pacific  Coast  sCii.son  of  heavy  ship¬ 
ment  is  closijig.  Fancy  Fasteru  Ilartletts 
have  been  selling  at  S.",  to  .$4  per  bn.  in 
eoiisuming  markets.  ,  ,  , 

Concord  grapes  in  d-qt.  baskets  have 
h<‘en  selling  at  'lO  to  n.oc  in  New  York, 
.Michigan  and  Nebraska  shipping  sections. 

C:intalonpes  arc  coming  at  steady  vol¬ 
ume  from  various  sections.  Colorado 
Itoeky  Fords  leading  in  (piality  and  sell¬ 
ing  at  if-t  to  -S'*  per  standard  crate.  Jlest 
l•;astel■M  stock  still  reached  .$’J.o0.  Jmt 
le.ueh  of  ipoorer  grade  sold  at  lower  prices. 

SQ.AtE  AtARKETS  LOWER  FOR  OXIONfS. 

Most  onions  are  mostly  of  good  size  this 
\e;ir.  Shiimients  are  rather  heavy  and 
the  iiiiirkels  somewhat  f>versni)pli<‘d.  eans- 
ing  moiii  rate  dei  liiies.  I  lie  general  range 
is  to  S.”,  per  ewt..  in  h'ading  whoh’sale 
markets  in  ilie  eoiiuiry.  but  New  York 
market  heeanie  very  weak  and  readied 
considerably  lower  levels. 

EASTERN  fARHAOE  TENDING  LOAVER. 

Cahha;;e  prices  have  held  fairly  high 
for  the  time  of  yisir.  ruling  per  CAvt., 
or  about  thar  tigiire,  at  several  AVestern 
and  Middle  Western  consuming  markets. 
They  average  somewhat  higher  in  the 
Fast,  (loinestie  cabbage  .selling  on  a  basis 
of  .'fl!  per  i  wt.  in  New  York  State  ship¬ 
ping  seerioiis.  I'lie  small,  earlj’  kinds 
liave  sold  at  per  bbl.  in  sevei’al 

leading  maiki-ts. 

POTATOES  DKf  LINING. 

Both  Avhite  jmtatoes  and  SAveets  have 
fallen  off  considerably  from  the  rather 


high  price  ranges  of  August.  AVhite  stock 
brings  about  .$’J  per  ewt.  at  Western  shi])- 
ping  stations  .■ind  iir  Fastern  jiro- 

dneing  territory.  ('onsnming  markets 
range  from  jicr  CAvt.  for  ear  l^ts 

in  the  Nortlnvest  to  !f.‘l  to  Avholcsale 

in  Fastern  markets.  Total  shipments  are 
100  to  .">00  e;irs  per  ihTy.  Sweet  potatoes 
are  loAver,  A’ery  little  stock  bringing  more 
than  ^7  per  bbl.  in  leading  markets. 

G.  B.  F. 
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00  Fine  White  Envelopes 

aid,  only  SOe.  Sample  free.  *.  HOWIE,  printer.  HKKBK,VT. 

Subscribers' Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchanjre.  make  it  known  here. 
This  Kate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  bo  counted  as  part  of  the  advertine- 
nrent.  No  display  tyi>e  used,  and  only  Farm  I*ro<iuet3,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Ejztrs  and  other  live  stock  adA'er- 
tisements  will  ifo  under  proper  hoadin>?s  on  other  pagres. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — M.irried  man,  farm  work  .and  assist 
witli  registered  Iierd  beef  cattle;  bouse, 

etc;  permanimt;  AVesteliester.  ADVERTTSKIt 
4331,  care  iOiral  New-Yorker. 


W.ANTED — .All-around  man  on  dairy  farm;  .S.'iO 
per  monlh;  steady  job  for  right  man.  AD- 
A'EHTISEK  4314,  care  Itural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Woman  to  help  matron  in  cottage  of 
girls  on  Long  Island;  good  home  and  fair 
wages;  no  objection  to  woman  Avitb  one  eliild. 
.Vdd'ress  ADVERTISER  43iil,  care  Rural  New- 
A'orker. 


W.ANTED — At  once,  settled,  middleaged.  mar¬ 
ried  man,  as  assistant  lienlsmiui.  .Vi)i>ly, 
sending  references,  to  S.  AVTT.I.I.A.AIS,  Tlie  Her¬ 
mitage,  near  Centreville,  Maryland. 


GEVER.AL  EARMIIAXD.  no  milking,  Avilh 

house,  fuel  and  garden.  ADA'ERTISER  4373. 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EARM  P.LACKSMITII.  largo  farm  in  Massaeliu- 
selts;  good  slioer.  horses  amr  oxen:  <’onntry 
blaeksmitli,  general  meehanic,  assist  <-ertaiu  lines 
farm  work;  married  man  Avithout  ehildreii  pre¬ 
ferred;  rent,  unfiirnlslied,  fuel,  garden,  milk; 
stut<‘  ago  and  salary.  ADVERTISER  43i!4,  care 
Rural  NcAV-Yorkcr. 


A\' anted — Singlo  man  to  Avork  oit  farm:  must 
bo  a  good  milker  and  able  to  take  eare  of  dairy 
of  pnrebrod  and  grade  Ilolsteins  under  directions 
of  owner;  gooil,  stioidy  position  for  riglit  man; 
state  experieiwo  and  wages  in  lirst  letter. 
THREE-R  EAR.Al,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


AA'ANTKD — 2  elean.  dry-hand  milkers  for  eerll- 
fied  dairy;  l.'i  cows:  no  outside  work;  also 
teamstei-  for  farm  work,  able  to  milk  preferre<l, 
but  not  necessary;  aiiplieations  from  strong, 
farm-raisod  boys  under  IS  eoiisidered;  ones  call¬ 
able  of  milking  or  handling  ti-ams  preferred; 
ones  not  in  draft  preferred.  RARI'J'AN  A'AI.l.EV 
E.ARMS,  Somerville.  N.  .1. 


SINGLE  MAN  as  ibiiryman  and  milker;  barns 
have  all  improvements  and  Ilinman  Milking 
Maeliine;  ADVERTISER  4.374,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 


W.ANTED — A  thoroughly  competent  working 
farm  Biiperlntendent  of  good  Jndgmont,  AvltU 
proven  record  for  getting  results;  capable  hand¬ 
ler  of  men;  an  expert  In  the  care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  pnrbred  live  stock:  nmisiial  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  right  party:  Hudson  River  A’alley  seetioii; 
give  parHciilars,  fully  Inelndiug  experience,  age, 
family,  referenees,  salary,  etc.  Adilross  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  4360,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA'ANTED — Holstein  herdsman  with  knowledge 
^^of  sheep;  referenees  required;  state  wages  ex- 
*p*‘eted  and  experienei'.  .Address  ADA’ERTISER 
4257,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’-ANTED — Coiiiile  for  S-aeri',  all-year  home;  earo 
of  200  ehiekens,  cow,  horse,  cooking,  general 
hou.-ework;  no  washing:  comfortable,  well  heated, 
two  rooms,  bath.  .7.  S.  KINNE,  216  So.  Para- 
..iiis  Road,  Ridgewood,  N.  ,T. 


MAN  on  dairy  farm.  $."0;  honso.  wood  for  fuel, 
good  gavil'en  spot,  milk.  ADA'ERTISER  437.5, 
eare  Rural  NOAV-Yorker. 


AA'.AXTKD — .A  first-elnss  general,  married  farm- 
lirnil.  Avlio  can  milk  Avlieii  necessary;  must  lie 
strictly  temperate,  honest  and  reliable:  iioard 
one  or  two  men:  good  lioiise,  garden  and  per¬ 
manent  liome  for  right  man;  good  Avages  paid; 
senil  iiiirticiiinrs  and  referenees  in  first  letter. 
JOHN  H.  Maci.E.AY,  Manager  Dalliousio  Farms, 
Gnyeneonrt,  DelaAvare. 


AA'.ANTED — Single  or  married  man  for  barn  on 
Guernsey  idaee;  must  be  dry-band  milker  and 
seller,  Avilliiig  Avorker;  send  refiu'enco  and  state 
Avages  expected.  II.  H.  MEADER,  Supt.  Oak- 
hurst  Vann,  Millerton,  N. 


MILKER — Dairyman:  married;  milking  maeliine; 

modern  burns:  .f.'.A;  bouse,  wood  for  fuel,  gar¬ 
den,  milk.  ADVERTISER  4370,  eare  Rural 
Ncaa'- Yorker. 


HI’.AD  3'E.AMSTEl!  ou  Massaeluiset  Is  farm; 

single- man :  miilersiand  general  Avork  and  farm 
mai  liinery ;  state  age,  AA'ages  expected.  ADA'ER- 
TISER  436.5,  eare  Rural  NcAV-Yorker. 


AA'.AN"l'i:i) — (’(iimtr.v  AA'oman.  middle-age,  for 

general  lumseAVovk  in  a  country  home,  Avitb 
niodi'rii  imiii'ovements;  no  laundry  Avork:  3  in 
family:  aiisAver;  refi'renoe.  ADVERTISER  4323, 
care  Rural  Ncav- Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


EARAI  AA’.ANTED  to  manage  and  build  up  pay¬ 
ing  organization:  no  sliares;  iio  rich  bottom 
laud;  have  ability  by  practical  exiierlenee  in  all 
braiielies,  and  Cornell  training  to  produce  re¬ 
sults:  married:  brotlier  to  help;  straight  or  mod¬ 
erate  salary,  and’  iiereentage;  referenees;  state 
entire  proposition.  JOHN  RONNER.  l.ee.  Mass. 


EXPERIENCED  PARMER  Avants  permanent  po¬ 
sition;  married,  agricultural  school  graduate, 
temperate,  referenees.  ADVERTISER  4.342.  care 
llural  NcAV-Yorker. 


Tol'NG  M.ARRTED  COT’PLE,  man  employed. _de- 
-lire  housekeeper’s  or  caretaker’s  jiositioii; 
sniaH  gentleman’.s  estate  Avithiii  eommuliiig  dis¬ 
tance  Ncav  York.  ADVERTISER  4366,  care 
Rural  NcAV-Yorker. 


SUPERIN'I’ENDENT  desires  A-1  position;  free 
to  come  at  once;  Holstein  dairy  farm  pre¬ 
ferred;  School  training  and  higli-elass  experience; 
best  referenees  furnished;  salary,  ?1,.560  per 
j'par  .and  iirivileges.  Address  ADAr’ERTISER 
4.3.50,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAN'l'ET) — Oct.  1,  position  on  farm  by  oxperl- 
eiieed  American  married  man.  S.  HOT'GH- 
TALING,  Loch  Sheldrake,  New  York. 


M.AN.AGER.  married,  desires  position  on  np-to- 
date  estate  or  dairy  farm;  experienced  in  all 
branclu's;  eare  of  purebred  cattle,  sboAving, 
feeding;  liaiidling  men  and  teams,  gasoline  en¬ 
gines,  tractors;  best  reasons  for  leaving  present 
posit  ion:  preferably  no  beip  boanleiL  Address 
for  further  )>artieulars,  .-ADVERTlSElt  4.3ri2,  cave 
Rural  NcAV-Yorker. 


POSITION  ns  housekeeper  or  lioiiscAVork  Avaiited 
on  farm  for  one  or  Iavo  adults  liy  reliable 
Ami'i'icaii  Avouiaii;  no  near  ueiglibors.  ADA  ER- 
TISEK  4372.  earo  Rural  NcAv-A’orker. 


.AM’  T.H’.ERTY — Comiietent  farm  manager:  can 
take  full  eliarge  of  any  large  farming  busi¬ 
ness,  dairying,  st<i<-k  raising;  years  of  experience 
in  n)i-to-dale  farming;  seientitie  knoAvledge, 
backed  by  experience;  single  man;  trustAvortliy, 
efficient.  KINCAID.  Box  27,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


YOUNG  .ALAN  Avants  light  work  and  good  home 
on  large  jionltry.  fruit  or  truck  farm:  has  had 
experience  spraying,  pruning  orchards,  picking 
fruit;  live  years’  farm  experience;  moderate 
wages;  reference.  ADA'ERTISER  4367,  care 
Rural  NcAv-A'orker. 


A  I’ROTKSTANI'  lady  of  refinement  Avislies  po¬ 
sition  as  eompanioii.  ADVERTLSER  436!>,  eare 
Rural  Ncav- Yorker. 


OT’EN  COR  POSI3'ION  Oetolwr  10;  any  largo 
farm  proposition.  I.  U.  LIPMAN.  Superin¬ 
tendent  Thomas  A,  Edison  Farms,  Washington, 
N.  ,T. 


CARPKN3’ER — Oavii  tools,  good?  meehanic,  good 
at  eoncrele  Avork,  gardening,  some  experience 
at  fruit  groAving.  desires  position;  married, 
American.  47,  teetotaler,  reliable;  preference 
ponitrv  plant;  slate  particulars.  Avages.  etc. 
.ADVERTISER  4271,  care  Rural  New-A’orker. 


PG.sit'ION  Avanted  by  Hollander;  married  man; 

teamster;  understands  machinery;  '20  years’ 
experience;  no  hoarders  or  duties  for  Avife 
Avanted.  NICK  NGOY.  4.34  AA’  .5.3d  St.,  care 
Mrs.  Nooy  Bro.,  Ncav  York. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FDR  S.ALE — Poultry  farm  containing  1.5  acres, 
one-fonrtli  mile  from  tOAvn  of  3.500  popnlution, 
with  splendid  schools  and  churches,  situated  on 
Du  Pont  Itonlevard:  farm  equipped  as  follows: 
incnliatiiig  capacity,  0,000  eggs;  brooding  ca¬ 
pacity,  12,000  chicks;  laying  houses  for  4,000 
liens;'  500  apple  trees;  large  house  containing 
11  rooms;  the  OAvners  are  engaged  in  other  busi¬ 
ness  and  cannot  give  tliis  the  proper  attention. 
THE  DELAWARE  EGO  FARM.  Milford,  Del. 


BUSINESS  E.ARMER- —Here’s  your  opportunity. 

-A  fortune  for  disiiosal.  M.v  fruit  farm,  near  Ncav 
Milford,  Conn.,  comprising  alioiit  .50  acres  or 
more  of  pmielies.  apples,  grapes,  elierries,  cur¬ 
rants,  etc.  (all  young  ami'  abundant  frnit-lioariiig 
trees),  and  Avoislland,  I  am  obliged  to  sell  oAving 
to  sudden  ill  lieallli:  mile  from  raihvay  sta¬ 

tion.  in  most  fertile  and  eiiarming  location; 
Avill  sell  outright,  inelndiug  bnngaloAV  and  barns 
just  recently  imiiroved,  antoinoliile  truck,  liorses 
and  modern  implements.  AA'lioever  buys  gets  a 
oiiee-met  opportunity.  No  agents.  R.  H. 
HIGGS,  25  GreeiiAvieii  Ave.,  GreeiiAvieh,  Conn. 


FOR  S.A1,1'5 — .5,3  lioail  high-grade  nolatein.s, 
horses,  full  line  np-to-diite  tools,  all  crop*. 
ISO-n.  crook  valley  farm,  on  maeadam,  10  miles 
to  city  2  miles  to  railroad  station  anil  liigli 
scliool;  near  eluireh,  seliool,  stori-  and  ereami'ry; 
R.  I'*.  1).  and  tideplioiie;  2()-a.  aavooiI  and  timtier; 
good  fruit;  fine  lO-room,  2-st<iry,  slate-roof 
house;  2  liasoment  liarns,  .32x40,  .30x(‘>(>,  eonerele 
floors;  silo,  .30x40  horse  barn;  lioglionse,  hen¬ 
house;  running  water  at  hiiildings.  C.  E. 
BROAVN,  15.3  Washington  St.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 


.A  SPLENDID  FARM— To  In'  sold  at  auction  at 
tlie  Court  House  in  Goslien,  Orange  Coniily, 
Ncav  York,  on  Septemlier  10,  1018,  at  11  -A.  M. 
Located  just  outside  of  tlie  limits  of  tlie  village 
of  Goshen,  N.  A’.  Buildings  in  good  condition: 
Avill  keep  easily  .3.5  to  40  coavs;  avcII  Avalcrcd; 
fertile  soil;  lias  alAAui.vs  been  a  profitable  farm; 
the  cliance  of  a  lifetime.  I’or  further  iiarlieu 
lars.  inquire  of  CHARLES  L.  BOYD,  .Middle- 
tOAvn,  N.  Y. 


FDR  S.AT.E — .V  lieantifnl  country  liome,  sixteen- 
room  house,  liarn,  henhouse,  line  laAvii  and 
gaideii.  ADVERTISER  4370,  cure  Rural  Noav- 
Yorker. 


W.ANl’ED — To  rent  a  farm  Avitli  privilege  of 
buying;  must  liave  plenty  of  good  Avater;  some 
AA'Ooit;  near  schools,  elinrehes  and  good  road  and 
railroad.  ADVERTISER  4.368,  eare  Rural  Ncav- 
Yorker. 


AV.ANTED — A  tenant  man  for  general  farming; 

must  understand  coavs  and  milking  machine; 
give  referenees  and  Avages  Avaiiled  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  .ADA'ERTISER  4,343,  care  Rural  Ncav- 
Yorker. 


VOIl  S.ALE — Farm  about  liH)  acres;  keep  15  cows 
and  team;  .3'(.  miles  from  1).  &  N.  R.  R.; 
price  .$1,6(M):  .'f-tOO  doAvn:  balaiiee  on  easy  terms. 
.1.  C.  CABLE.  Riisioe,  N.  Y.  R.  E.  1).  1. 


E.ARM  FOR  S.ALE — AA’onld  make  a  good  .slioop 
farm.  Inquire  of  FREDERICK  AV.  TURNER, 
Gales  Ferry,  Conn. 


ONEHl.V  COt'NTA’  slieep  and  poultry  farm  for 
sale;  100  acres;  gi-oAvs  .Alfalfa:  pasture  mat 
of  lilne  grass.  AV.  M.  AA'RIGHT,  A’crnou  ('enter. 
N.  A'. 


FOR  SALE — 'I'wo  tenants’  house,  barn  and  lot 
situated  in  Morrisville  village  near  agrieiil- 
tnral  State  siOiool.  .AIRS.  .1.  AV.  BRADY,  Mor- 
visville,  N.  A’. 


I  16-ACRE  TOB.ACCO  EAR.Al  FOR  SALE— In  Lan- 
I  caster  County,  Pa..  11  miles  east  of  Lancaster; 

1  bank  barn.  42x04,  0-rootii  brick  house,  2lix46, 

I  all  modern  eonvenienees ;  <■lueken  lionse:  .send  for 
1  deseriiitiim  and  pliotograpli.  AA’ILLIS  R.  KNOX, 

!  Intercourse.  I’a. 


Miscellaneous 


EOT-'  .8.ALE— An.v  \inrt  of  15,000  No.  3  tin  cans, 
2  7/16  ojiening,  witli  solder-liemmed  caps, 
$35  and  $45  per  -Al.  H.  N.  ELK.AILNG,  Erie.  Pa. 


i  FOR  SALE— Titan  10-20  H.  P.  tractor  tuid 
I  Jolin  Deere  3-boftoiii  gang  jiIoav,  used  very 
I  little.  AVLAI.  BROAVN,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Belvidere, 

I  N.  Y. 


j  ,8-16  INTERN.ATION.AL  TRACTOR  FOR  SALE.— 
<!ood  a.s  ncAv;  tliree  14-Iuili  bottom  plows  go 
Avitli  it;  sell  for  8.5(X).  WILLMERE  EAR.Al. 
Bernardsville,  N.  .T. 


FOR  S.ALE — I  new  10-in.  type  B,  International 
Feed  Grinder  and  sacking  elevator;  1  new 
No.  20  .Martin  Ditcher  and  Graifer;  1  new  reap¬ 
ing  attaetuneiit  fur  .5-ft.  Deeriiig  MoAver.  R.  B. 
HALL,  Medway,  Mass. 


AA’AN3'ED — Popcorn  on  tlie  ear,  1016  crop  jire- 
ferred;  must  lie  Miiiiid,  well  matnri'd  and  in 
good  popjiing  eimdition;  slate  qiiantitv  and  price. 
I’.rRUOI'GIIS  BRG.S.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 


AV.ANTED- — -A  second-hand  Hlnman  Milker.  .AL¬ 
BERT  VAN  DEIl  .AIEPLEN.  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


BCCKl-iA’I’.  Traetieii  Ditclier.  steam,  llAi  h.v 
4>,i.:  also  water  wagon;  price  reasonable.  AL- 
BI;R3.'  GAUS.Al.AN,  J.oeklaiid,  Ohio,  Route  .5,  Box 
121. 


FOR  S.AI.E — Oliiii  gasoline  engine,  12  horsepower 
.ind  No.  17  Ohio  ensilage  cutter,  luountoir  ou 
,  steel  irnek,  used  lint  little;  all  .$40.  A.  IHRSCH, 

I  Eitehlinig,  Mass. 

!  HONEA' — Clover,  also  Imekwlieat,  extracted 

honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  $14  each  f.  o.  b.  West 
Lianli.v,  .N.  Y.  .Aiqil.v  for  jiriees  on  other  con¬ 
tainers.  ItAY  C.  AVil.CO.X.  Ithaca,  R.  4,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED— 'I'wo  or  .3  carloads  of  Alfalfa  or 
gooil  liale-trinuned  Tiniotliy  hay.  Answer 
VALLSl’.ritGH  E.AR.MERS’  CO-OPERATIVE 
ENCH.ANGE,  H.  Goldberg,  Secretary,  Kiamesha, 

N,  Y, 


AA’AN3'ED— a  tenant  for  a  300-.A-Dair.v  Farm; 

milk  goes  to  eoiulenser.v ;  to  a  jiarl.v  winim 
has  farming  tools  and  maelilner.v  and  help:  this 
farm  is  a  moneymaker;  running  water  to  honso 
and  liarn;  good  buildings.  Ad'dress,  with  refer¬ 
ences.  EUGENE  T.  BLACK,  S<io,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.ALE — 20-aere  farm  in  high  state  of  eiilll- 
vation,  witli  new  lionse  and  barn  and  other 
outlinildings;  good  water:  1,2(X>  peach  trees  In 
bearing,  and  otlier  fruit  trees;  will  sell  on  easy 
terms.  Apply  to  owner,  F.  0.  UPDIKE,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  H.D.  No.  2. 


FOR  S.ALE — 6  tractor.  8-16:  fine  condition; 

price  very  rea.sonable.  Write  for  full  particu¬ 
lars,  G.  F.  GIBSON,  Cl.vde,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-egg  Prairie  Slate  incubator; 

hand-power  Boss  washing  machine,  family 
size;  hand-power  vaeiinm  sweeper.  BROOK- 
SIDE  FAR.M,  Wells,  .Ale. 


TRACTOR  I’LOAV  FOR  SALE— New  .$400  fonr- 
bottom.  Grand  Detonr  Plow  (?ompany;  inde¬ 
pendent  beam,  .$280.  MOHEGAN  FAR.M,  Peek-’ 
skill,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED  by  NovemlMT  1,  1018,  a  working  sii- 
lierintend'ent  on  a  stock  farm  in  Northeastern 
Maryland,  having  herd  of  registered  Guernseys, 
Berkshires  and  purebred  poultry;  new  buildings, 
goiaf  eiinipment  and  salary  to  a  practical,  ex- 
lierieneed,  college-trained  man;  in  reply,  please 
state  training,  exiierlenee  and  salary  expected; 
j  also  give  reference.  Address  PROFESSOR 
•  H.AYAA'ARD,  Newark,  Delaware. 


COAIPKTENT  HKRDS.AI.AN  AVANTED— Single 
man  or  small  family;  70  head  Ilolsteins;  mod¬ 
ern  buildings;  milking  maehine;  fixed  bonus 
above  salary  for  definite  production;  permaiK'iit 
for  temperate  worker  who  really  understands 
-A.  R.  testing,  calf  raising;  superior  opportunity, 
ADA'ER3'ISE1!  436.3,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


-ALARltlED  M.AN  for  general  farm  work,  no 
milking.  .$.55;  house,  garden  spot,  iind  fuel. 
.ADA'EIt3'ISEi:  4.377,  care  Rural  N’ew-A’orker. 


A\’.AN3'ED — By  January  1,  1010,  a  working  farm 
manager  for  a  gooil  37.5-acre  farm  in  North- 
eastei-n  Marybind;  a  college-trained  man  or  a 
Scotehman  preferred;  a  permanent,  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  one  who  can  give  practical  results; 
give  age,  nationality,  training,  experienee  and 
referenees  in  first  letter.  .Address  PROF.  H. 
H.AYAA'.ARD,  Delaware  "’ollege,  .Newark,  Del. 


AV.ANTED — .A  single  man,  outside  draft  age,  to 
work  In  horse  stable  on  genflemun’.s  country 
estate;  I  want  a  man  who  Is  fond  of  horses  and 
willl.jg  to  work;  give  referenees,  age,  national¬ 
ity,  and  slati'  wages  expeeteif  in  first  letter. 
H.  C.  SHE.Al!.^,  .stiipf..  Hyde  Park  on  Hudson, 
N.  V. 


Mogul  Ensilage  Cutters 
and  Heavi  Out!  Engines 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO 
EARLY  BUYERS 


I  AROR  QAVIWr  IQ  NOW  A  NFfFQQITY  while  money-saving  i'  to  be  despised— you 
LAdUK-J/IVIPIU  10  butt  a  BCLLOOllI,  save  both  with  the  Heavi  Dull  Engines  and 

Mogul  Ensilage  Cutter.  Space  in  an  advt.  is  not  possible  to  tell  you  of  these  efficient  tools,  hut 
our  catalog  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  macliines— it  will  tell  you  why  you  need  them  ;  it  will 
show  you  why  you  can’t  afford  to  do  without  them,  at  the  remarkably  low  prices  we  are 
making.  Remember,  you  get  high-class  equipment  at  specially  low  prices  if  you  act  quickly. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


ABSOLUTE  assurance  of  a  comfortably  heated 
home  is  what  you  get  when  you  install  the 
Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace  —  assurance  that  is  made 

doubly  sure  by  the  correct  design  and  construction  of  this  re¬ 
markably  efficient  heating  system 

j  .  1  j  ^  -1  forego  the  comforts  of  furnace  heat  when  you 

3.nQ  tllC  2ll9.r3.ntcc  2ivcn  DV  '  a  Mueller  P/pe/css  mstalled  quickly, 

its  manufacturer. 


Thousands  of  home  owners  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  are  proclaiming  the  economy,  efficiency  and  re¬ 
liability  of  the  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace,  They  are 
glad  to  recommend  it  and  their  enthusiastic  praise  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  splendid  work  it  is  doing — 
its  wonderful  advantages  and  superior  qualities. 


cheaply,  and  positively  guaranteed  to  heat  your  entire 
house  through  one  register?  No  pipes  or  heat  in  your  cellar — no 
tearing  up  of  walls  and  floors,  a  big  saving  in  fuel  and  everlasting 
freedom  from  mussy,  dangerous  and  unsanitary  stoves. 

Simple  and  Safe  To  Operate — Saves 
One -Third  and  More  On  Fuel 

The  Mueller  is  simple  to  operate;  burns  hard  or  soft  coal,  coke  or 
wood  and  will  heat  the  entire 
house  with  remarkably  small 
amount  of  any  kind  of  fuel, 
it  can  be  placed  in  the  smal¬ 
lest  cellar  and  will  not  heat  the 
cellar.  Fruits,  vegetables  and 
food  stuffs  can  be  stored  near 
it  without  spoiling.  It  keeps 
large  volume  of  warm, 
moist  air  circulating  through¬ 
out  the  house  and  insures 
better  ventilation.  Its  triple 
casing,  amply  large  register 
and  scientific  proportioning 
eliminate  all  fire  danger. 


Do  not  let  another  winter  pass  without  modernizing  your  home 
with  a  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace.  You  are  buying  a  certainty, 
not  an  experiment — making  a  lifetime  investment  which  will  pay 
you  big  returns  in  comfort,  health  and  protection  for  your  family. 

Remember  that  the  Mueller  is  the  result  of  over  sixty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  furnace  building.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  think¬ 
ing  that  any  pipeless  furnace  will  serve  your  purpose.  The  Muel¬ 
ler  is  a  proved  success.  It  was  especially  designed  and  construct¬ 
ed  for  its  purpose  and  is  the  only  furnace  which  scientifically  and 
correctly  applies  the  laws  of  warm  and  cool  air  circulation  for 
heating  the  entire  house  through  one  register. 

Fr»r  TViic  Rj-rlr  booklet  tells 

J.  A  Alio  you  how  to  proceed  in  buying  a  furnace 

— what  points  a  good  furnace  should  have.  It  gives  you  information  about 
heating  that  will  save  you  time  and  money,  also  complete  description  of  the 
Mueller  Pipelees  Furnace.  You  want  this  book — write  for  it  at  once.  It 
will  be  sent  free. 

W.  A.  CASE  &  SON  MFC.  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Distributors  for  New  York 


State.- 
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Harvesting  and  Thrashing  Wheat 

Done  in  Old  California  Days 

HOW  T'l'  W.VS  01’i:it.\'n:r).--()n  Jiasio  O."):;  yon 
had  an  illnstratt'd  artlc-lt:  on  your  front  pa.uo 
doscrihinj,'  ;i  now  way  thoy  of  the  Nortliwost  Inn’o 
of  harvostinir  wlnait.  Yon  do.sorihod  tlio  niachino 
a.s  l)oin;x  one  •wliitji  not  only  cut  (lie  wheat,  hnl 
tlirashed  it  as  fast 
as  it  was  cut.  di.s- 
trihntin;;  the  straw 
on  the  fironnd  holiiinl 
(he  inaehine.  tilt'  nia- 
t  hiiie  hein;;  imslied 
aliead  of  the  jiower 
lilant.  Tlie  first  time 
I  visited  California 
was  in  .inne,  1.SS.S. 

I  arrived  in  Stoekton 
(lie  last  week  in 
.Inne.  just  in  the 
midst  of  wlu'at  har¬ 
vest  The  ni'xt  da.v 
afttn-  arrivin.ii  1  was 
taken  out  into  tlie 
eonidry  where  wheat 
harvest  was  in  full 
swintr.  The  first 
tliiiif:  I  Avas  shown 
w;is  just  sneh  a  nia- 
ehiiie  as  yon  de- 
serihe,  exe(*pt  it  wa.s 
heint;  ]nish('d  hy  .‘>2 
liorses  and  out  a 
swath  of  is  feet.  We 
then  visited  another 
farm  Avliere  a  likii 
maeliine  Avas  in  op- 
(•ration,  only  it  was 
heintf  pnslied  hy  24 
niiiles.  I’.nt  in  neither 
eas(>  was  the  sfraAV 
distrihiited  heliind 
(he  machine,  hut  Avas 
dropiied  in  jiih's.  I 
a.sked  Avhy  the  straAv' 

Avas  not  distrihiited 
liehind  so  it  could  he 
jilowed  under.  I  Avas 
Iiromiitly  told  that  at 
first  that  jdan  Avas 
followed,  hut  now  niy 
inforniant  said  thi'.v 
knew  hotter.  That 
method  put  hack  into 
the  soil  all  the  nox¬ 
ious  weeds  and 
;irasse,s.  as  Avell  as 
rye  and  wild  oats, 
which  in  two  or  three 
years  made  the  Avheat 
so  foil!  that  it  fairly 
spoiled  or  at  least 
serionsl.y  injured  the 
wheat.  lleiK.-e.  he 
said,  they  hunched 

the  straw,  and  as  soon  as  (In'  sacks  of  Avheal  were 
lemoved  from  the  Afroniid  the  straw  was  hnrned.  a 
rational  rea.son  certainly. 

AN  II.I.INOIS  ME'f’IfOt). — In  yoiir  article  you  also 
Intimate  that  it  retiuires  a  ceriain  kind  of  Avheat 
out  there  in  order  to  har\est  it  in  that  Avay.  and 
as  our  Avheat  should  he  stacked  and  put  through  a 
sweat  it  Avoiild  not  answer  their  purpo.se.  1  had 
sui'pesed  that  the  ohl  notion  that  wheat  had  to  go 


through  a  sweat  was  :iii  aiicimit  myth.  In  the  olden 
days  here  in  Illinois  everybody  nearly  carriial  out 
that  I'lan.  Ilowei'er,  a  niachim*  came  into  (‘xisteiice 
that  was  called  a  header.  It  cut  (iiiite  a  wide  swath, 
and.  like  (h(‘  ( 'alifornia  machimx  it  was  im.shed 
ahead  of  (he  horses;  hnt  instead  of  thrashing  (In' 
Avheat  or  dnmi»ing  it  on  tin*  ground,  it  was  soiiu'- 
what  ele\ated,  and  loackal  on  to  a  wa.gon  ninning 


A  If'ftr  iror/.v/-  reath  Ktoncx  la  ]fal:r  flax  (^'litirconl ,  Fifi. 


along  (he  sidi* 
body  mounted 
was  dead  ri]K‘ 


of  till'  header,  which  had  a  large 
on  a  comiiion  wagon.  If  I  he  wlu'at 
it  was  iirefi'rahly  hauled  directly  (o 


the  niuchine,  and  thrashed.  If  not  ri]ie  nor  dry 
inoiigh  to  thra.sh  it  was  stacked  and  thra.shed  as 
soon  thereafter  as  possible,  Avhich  Avas  usually  very 
soon,  as  it  was  dillicult  to  stack  this  headed  Avheat 
so  as  to  turn  water,  d’ho  wheat  Avas  cut  one-third 
or  one-half  way  from  the  head  down  to  the  ground, 


Avhich  gave  a  very  short  straw,  lienee  the  impos- 
sihilit.v  of  stacking  so  as  to  make  it  secure  from  get¬ 
ting  Ava((>r-soaked. 

ll.Vril)  WORK. — I  knoAV  one  instance,  Avhicii,  of 
coiirsi',  Av.is  staged  for  (his  siK'cial  trial,  aaIhot;  th(‘ 
A\h(‘at  Avas  headed,  thraslu'd,  hauh'd  to  (In'  mill  and 
ground,  taken  to  tin*  f.inm'r's  home,  .and  the  honse- 
Avife  nnoh'  bread  of  it.  ;i)id  the  harvest  hands  ate 

tlu'  bread  for  dinner, 
all  during  the  om; 
forenoon.  Farmers 
si'cmit'd  to  di.scover 
gi’adnally  tlnit  Avheat 
<lid  not  nec(‘ssai‘il.v 
hiiA’c  to  go  through  a 
sweat  h(‘fore  thrash¬ 
ing,  and  so  it  began 
to  he  common  to 
thi-jish  tin;  wheat  out 
of  (he  shock.  I'lnm 
tin'  headei-  Avent  out 
<ir  existi'iice.  .and  to¬ 
day  h(>re  in  Illinois  it 
is  safe.  I  heli('A-e,  to 
.sa.v  (hat  tl.")  per  cent 
of  the  wlu'.at  is 
thi-aslied  out  of  (In' 
shock.  When  tin* 
writer  of  this  Ava-;  l.s 
yeai’s  old  he  owned 
and  h('lp('d  run  a 
first-class  thiaishing 
machiiK'  of  that  day. 
It  was  known  as  tin* 
Ohio  donhU^  cle.aiu'r. 
and  it  was  a  tremen- 
<lons  day's  Avork  t<i 
cle.aii  up  4<K>  bushels 
per  day.  .Man.v  a  da.v 
h.a\'('  f  stood  on  tlie 
master  AA'ln'el.  A\hip 
in  h.a ml.  and  k(*pt  tin' 
<‘ight  hoi'ses  on  tluA 
go.  .\f(er  my  turn  at 
that  1  would  take  the 
feeder’s  place  for  a 
similar  h'ligth  of 
lime,  then  ('xchange 
Avith  the  Jiieasni-er. 
R<t  it  Avent  all  da.v, 
AA'ith  nsnall.v  jihont 
Rt)0  husln'ls  per  da.A'. 

Tilt:  .SWE.VT  NOT 
E.^SENTIAI,.— O  n  r 
renter  on  our  farm 
this  ye.ar  had  (id 
acres  of  Avhe.at  Avhich 
averaged  2.0  bushels. 
Aveighing  (il  and  (i2 
pounds  jier  struck 
hnsln'l.  d’here  Avere 
about  I..0OO  hiisln'ls 
of  Avheat.  and  this 
AA'as  thraslu'd  in  about 
Id  Avoi'kin.g  hours.  A 
I'eAV  miles  north  of 
In'ta^  one  <d'  these  master  machiin's  thrashed  over 
ll.ddd  husln'ls  of  ojits  in  R)  hours.  So  it  is  .shoAA'ii  h.v' 

I  he  thrashing  of  millions  of  huslu'ls  of  Avheat  out 
of  the  shock  that  the  (dd  belief  in  the  necessity  of 
wheat  .going  throu.gh  a  sAveat  is  an  exploded  mylh. 
I  do  not  say  that  Avheat  if  stacked  early  after  being 
out  Avould  not  go  through  what  has  been  recognized 
as  a  sAveat,  hut  if  so  it  is  only  an  incident  and  not 
essential.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  the  California 


TheThHftC 


Farmer 


Makes 


Farming  is  the  biggest  consumer  of 
man-power ;  ever>'  farmer  knows  there 
is  a  shortage  of  man-power.  Therefore 
e\ery  one  must  increase  his  efforts;  he 
must  do  more  work  and  more  of  it  in 
less  time. 

A  ^•er^’  large  percentage  of  Overland 
cars  are  bought  by  farmers.  They  real¬ 
ize  Model  90’s  value  in  multiplying  their 
usefulness,  saving  their  time,  energy  and 
increasing  their  efficiency. 


Let  an  Overland  perform  innumerable 
work  duties  for  you  and  in  addition  be 
an  endless  source  of  recreation  and 
benefit  for  every  member  of  the  family. 

Select  this  beautiful,  roomy  Model  90 
and  you  save  money  in  the  first  cost 
and  maintenance. 

You  cannot  get  complete  satisfaction 
from  less  advantages  than  it  gives — • 

And  you  cannot  get  as  much  value  in 
any  other  car  for  the  low  price  of  this 
Model  90. 


It  has  a  powerful,  fuel-saving  motor; 
narrow  turning  radius;  rear  cantilever 
springs;  106"  wheel  base;  31  x  4  tires, 
non-skid  rear,  electric  Auto-Lite  start¬ 
ing  and  lighting  and  vacuum  fuel  sys¬ 
tem. 

Order  your  Model  90  now. 

Five  Points  of  Overland  Superiority: 

A ppeamuce,  Perfonuance^ 
Comfort,  Service  and  Price 


Willys-Overland  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Cars 
Canadian  Factory,  UVsi  Toronto,  Canada 
Catalog  on  request,  please  address  Depl.lJSd. 


( 


2r/ic  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


method  of  harvesting  requires  any  peculiar  variety  says  “Every  gardener  and  farmer  dreafls  a  Summer 


of  wheat,  hut  that  any  of  our  wheats  would  so  far 
as  lliat  one  thing  is  concerned  he  availahle  for  the 
l.urpose.  ■ 

THE  XOllTinVES'l'EUX  METHOD.— The  Xorth- 
western  method  of  harvesting  wheat  is  not  new.  hut 
is  what  niiglit  he  called  ancient  history,  as  it  is  just 
oO  years  since  I  first  saw  it  in  operation.  During 
that  visit,  while  in  the  cit.v  of  Stockton,  I  was  shoAvn 


drought.”  Xot  so.  AVe  practically  have  no  rain 
from  April  to  October — some  drought  that — .and 
yet  vyc  Avould  not  have  it  otherwise.  The  rain 
that  sometimes  breaks  into  .'Southern  (’aliforni.i 
during  this  time  is  a  nuis.-mce.  We  like  to  control 
the  water  supply.  Costs  money?  Of  course  it  does, 
hut  where  one  has  riparian  lights  or  a  good  well 
it  is  not  expensive.  This  city  has  municipal  water. 


a  powerful  tractor  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  ^ly  .suppl.v  comes  from  its  mains  and  co.sts  oo  cents 


horses  as  a  motive  power,  hut  I  was  told  it  was  not 
quite  perfectcHl  yet.  and  was  not  in  general  use. 
I  have  visited  that  State  four  times  since,  hut  have 
not  visited  a  harvest  field  since  m.v  first  vi.sit.  hut  T 
liave  been  told  that  hor.ses  or  mules  were  not  used 
any  more  for  the  purpo.^e.  as  the  macdiine  motor  liad 
taken  their  place.  Incidentally,  T  want  to  say  that 
you  are  advertisin.g  a  tractor  which  Ave  have  right 
now  on  our  farm.  One  of  these  machines  is  at 
work  pulling  two  14-inch  plows,  runuiii.g  aliout  seven 
inches  deep  and  going  nearl.v  twice  the  speed  hor.ses 
Avould  go.  and  it  is  turnin.g  over  the  hardest  and 
driest  ground  I  ever  saw  plowed.  IlfU'.ses  eoiild  not 
do  it  at  all.  The  plows  could  not  he  kept  in  the 
ground.  Yet  the  little  tractor  .goes  along  witliout 
trouble.  It  does  not  sweat  nor  ,g(*t 
tired,  hut,  I  a.ssure  you,  it  takes  a 
man  to  manage  it.  a.  av.  iorema.n. 

R.  X.-Y. — The  machine  Avhich  Dr. 

Foreman  suav  in  California  Avas  not 
the  same  as  the  one  aao  idctured.  ~lt 
is  true  that  big  machines  of  this  soi't 
Avere  used  in  California,  hut  they 
Avere  not  suited  for  work  on  the 
smaller  farms,  and  the  Idaho  ma- 
'chine  grcAV  doAvn  from  it.  In  most 
ca.ses  of  this  sort  of  development  the 
smaller  imiilement  is  made  first  and 
the  larger  one  groAA's  from  it.  much  as 
th<‘  modern  tractor  has  grown  from 
file  ]doAv.  In  the  case  of  this  Avlieat 
harvi'sler.  the  rever.«e  of  this  h.-ts 
Avorked  out.  The  first  farming  Avas 
oil  a  large  scale  Avith  great  operations. 

F.irms  gr(‘W  smaller  as  the  I'i.g 
ranches  Avere  cut  up.  and  there  was 
need  of  a  smaller  machine  to  do  the 
AVork  of  a  small  farm.  Thus  tlie  six¬ 
er  eight-horse  harvester  came  in  place 
of  tiie  .‘!0-horse  machine.  The  smaller 
hai'A'ester  can  also  he  run  by  a  tractor. 

As  for  ripening  the  AvIieat.  our  in¬ 
formation  came  from  Wasliington. 
and  also  from  Idaho  farmers.  We 
are  told  that  the  necessities  of  tlie 
cas(>  liave  developed  AvIieat  varieties 
Avhich  Avill  ripen  in  the  held  in  tliat 
diy  climate  and  Indd  their  iierries  or 
grains  firmly.  Avhile  other  A'arieties 
will  shell  badly  Avhen  harvested. 

Some  .Acars  ago  avo  printed  an  article 
and  idcture  shoAving  how  raspberries 
are  dried  out  in  that  sunny  cmintry. 

'Fhe  berries  Avere  sim|d.v  left  on  the 
vines  until  they  dried  and  then 
“hatted”  off  into  baskets  or  sheet.s — 
fully  evapoi’ated  and  onl.v  needing  to 
he  cleaned. 


for  T.ofH)  gallons,  pay  for  Avhat  I  u.se  and  take  Avhat 
I  AAant.  and  at  the  time  I  elect.  I  might  Avrite 
about  acre  feet,  miners’  inches,  etc.,  hut  your  East¬ 
ern  readers  Avould  i>rohald.v  not  l>e  interested  in 
them.  The  drought  doesn’t  hurt  them  enough ;  they 
prefer  to  stay  in  “grumble  corral.” 

XoAA',  regardin.g  soil  temperature  in  plant  groAvth. 
I  ImA'c  had  in  my  garden  for  years  three  rows  of 
drain  pipe  for  putting  Avater  under  plants.  The¬ 
oretically  perfect,  practically  no  good,  and  it  is  no 
use  to  Avrite  a  book  about  it.  I  am  noAv  putting 
Avater  to  iny  plants,  as  an  exiieriment  at  100  to  150 
degrees  Fahrenheit  and  the.v  are  groAving  to  beat 
the  i»and.  The  picture.  Fig.  .".‘10.  I  trust  will  make 
if  deal-.  I’he  standard  is  •j.j|if.|i  pipe  brought  to  .a 
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Water  and  Soil  Temperature 

IH.WE  lead  Avith  much  inreicsi 
the  articles  on  “.'<oil  Temper¬ 
atures  and  Crop  Production.”  by  D.  ]..  Hartman 
(d  Florid:),  pages  Ihl.’!  and  lO.’jl,  resiiectiA'cl.x , 
Your  editoi'ial  reference  to  the  .same  asking  di'cu.s- 
sion  upon  the  subject  also  attr.-icts  m.v  attention, 
and  I  ;im  led  to  AA’rite  some  of  m.A'  exiieriences  in 
the  hope  that  I  may  contribute  to  the  geuenil  .good 
of  The  R.  X.-Y..  from  which  I  Imve  learned  much. 
II  is  it  stron.g  iiajicr.  for  the  rettson  that  among 
other  A-aluable  things  it  is  the  clearing-house,  so 
t(-  sjieak.  of  ideas  ami  expei'iences  of  its  many 
reader.s,  Avhich,  Avith  the  “high-brow”  stuff,  makes 
:i  good  mixture. 

This  is  so  greiit  a  country  in  extent  and  varia¬ 
tion  of  climate  that  unless  one  Ints  traveled  over 
il  or  lived  for  a  time  in  various  parts  of  it  he  is 
like  one  in  a  hollow;  his  horizon  is  circumscribed 
to  narroAV  limit.s.  ilr.  Hartman  has  covered  Penn- 
s.A'lvaniu  and  I’lorida.  ami  if  .a’ou  can  indu<-e  others 
to  give,  it  Avill  no  doubt  nnike  interesting  reading. 
I  being  in  the  extreme  soutlnvest  jtortion.  will  con- 
tril»nte  m.v  hit.  We  have  hot  siiell.s.  hut  .generally 
(ool  Aveather  prevails,  so  that  Avhile  people  die 
fi'om  heat  in  XeAA'  York.  Ave  rejoice  in  the  same 
temperatui-e,  hecau.se  of  our  low  humidity,  the 
daily  trade  breeze,  and  rei|uire  two  blankets  at 
night  to  sleep  comfortald.v  Av;irm.  Mr.  Hartnnin 


f rriimtioii  hi  a  Southern  Culifoniio  (forden.  FU).  oSli 

loint  at  the  lower  end.  with  holes  drilled  ne;ir  the 
I'oint.  I’lie  faiict't  controls  the  supply,  and  the 
bottle  acts  antoimitically,  like  an  ordinary  chicken 
fountain.  Small  affair?  Yes.  That  is  just  Avhat 
you  said  iibout  Fraiddin’s  kite. 

The  lath  contraptions  in  the  picture  are  for  the 
purpose  of  showin.g  their  u.se  after  .serving  as  trel¬ 
lis  for  beams,  etc.,  being  made  into  little  long  i»ro- 
tectors  for  young  idants.  Avhich  ’the  birds,  bless 
their  hearts,  pull  out  of  the  .ground.  The  laths  are 
useful  in  nian.v  Avays  i».v  combinin.g  them.  Four- 
toot  lath  delivered  is  50  cents  jier  100.  Moles  are 
m.v  greate.st  pest;  goiihers  Averc.  hut  not  now.  The 
little  s[iecks  that  .seem  to  be  between  the  electric 
light  Avires  in  the  picture  are  re;ill.v  big  .sausage 
balloons  at  Arcadia  Aviation  C:unp,  some  miles 
away.  'I’lie  trees  in  foreground  are  orange,  Avith 
camphor  trees  ln'.A'ond.  o.  f. 
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home  town  and  to  myself.  I  cannot  .-illow  ii  to  go 
undefended'. 

For  .vears  tlie  town  of  Hannibal.  Dswego  (’onnt.v, 
1ms  lieen  an  instittife  town.  supportin.g  the  farmers’ 
institutes  Avith  large  attendance,*  and  much  intere.st. 
'I’lie  farm  people  and  their  sons  and  daughters 
have  gone  back  year  after  year,  seeking  ucav  truths 
in  agriculture  and  rural  enterprise.  Dr.  Slieldon, 
founder  of  the  ( iswego  Xorm.al  School,  said.  “Edu¬ 
cation  is  life  itself.”  Xoav,  the  farmers’  imstitutes 
IniA-e  furnished  an  insjiiratioy.  an  incentive,  a  .going 
foi'Avard  in  agriculture,  to  tlu*  lives  of  our  farm  peo¬ 
ple.  Hence,  it  has  educated  them.  That  AAdiich 
educates  .should  not  be  done  away  Avith.  KuoavI- 
edge  and  the  ability  to  apply  it  comes  to  most 
lieople  slOAvl.v.  through  the  school  of  exp(*rience. 
Years  iigo  T.  R.  'I'err.v  came  out  of  Ohio  into  this 
toAvn  through  the  farmers’  institutes  and  brou.ght 
his  experience  with  cloA-ei*,  potatoes  and  rotation  of 
ci'ops.  Even  unto  the  .second  generation  that  expe¬ 
rience  is  hearing  fruit,  nian.v  other  like  instances 
mi.ght  be  cited. 

Year  by  year,  from  father  doAvn  to  .son.  the  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  going  to  these  institutes  and  carry¬ 
ing  home,  perhaps  only  a  scrap  of  infoi'ination.  hut 
putting  it  in  u.se;  each  year  enlarg¬ 
ing  on  the  hit  gleaned  the  year  be¬ 
fore  or  picking  up  aii  idea  that  has 
never  before  appealed  to  them.  It 
ma.v  he  the  continued  repetition  of 
these  ideas,  sometimes  clothed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  form,  or  it  may  be  the  force¬ 
ful  jiresentation  of  the  suliject  1>.v  tlie 
individual  siieaker  that  causes  the 
crumb  'of  agricultural  knoAvledge  to 
be  picked  up.  . 

Improvement  in  all  lines  of  farm¬ 
ing  in  this  town  today  can  ho  tr.iced 
hack  to  the  found:itional  principles 
spre;td  broadcast  I>.v  the  dinners’  iu- 
stiruri's.  This  institute  knowledge 
li.-is  reached  men  and  Avomen  too 
closely  tied  up  in  their  own  agricul- 
t)iral  Work  to  come  in  touch  Avith  iiny 
orlier  agricultural  institute  of  le;irn 
iiig.  It  has  reached  the  agricultural 
>hut-in.  as  well  as  the  wideaAvake 
lormor.  The  Rirmer.s’  institute, 
through  its  .great  lea<lers,  has  done  a 
noble  work.  Xow.  becatise  some  of 
tho>e  gi'cat  lea<lers  have  pa.s.sed  on. 
sh.-ill  we  teiti'  down  a  monument  the.v 
themselves  Inive  huilded  and  forget 
all  but  their  memory?  A  thousaml 
times  no!  .Vdd  to  the  basic  structure 
if  yon  Avill.  but  do  not  tear  it  down. 

The  farm  bui'eau  is  doin.g  splen- 
<tid  woi'k  imiirovlng  agricultural  con¬ 
ditions  as  tliey  exist  today.  Perhaps 
it  is  Avi.se  to  bring  the  old  and  the 
new  together.  In  unitj'  there  is 
strength.  The  communit.v  meetings 
of  the  bureau  serve  the  puri»ose  of 
gettin.g  at  the  needs  of  the  individual 
(siinmunitie.s.  'I’he  institutes  bi'ing  in 
men  from  outside  with  experience* 
along  the  line  of  this  need.  Instruc¬ 
tions  from  the.se  men  Avill  he  used 
more  ipiickly  than  if  it  came  from  :i 
loc.-il  source. 

Tin*  (piestion  box.  the  open  discus¬ 
sion.  the  streii.gthening  of  a  Aveak 
idea  b.\  the  given  e.xperience  of  another  person,  liave 
made  the  farmers'  institutes  a  factor  in  disseminat¬ 
ing  agriciilt  U!'.-)  1  knowledge  in  this  great  Empire 
istatex  1 1  is  not  the  amount  of  kiiowled.ge  avc  heai' 
at  a  farmers’  institute  that  lienelits  agriculture  and 
cur.seh’es.  but  the  :imount  one  takes  home  and  ex¬ 
periences.  As  ;in  agricultural  child  of  a  Xew  York- 
State  Farmei's’  Institute,  may  I  plead  for  m.v  pa¬ 
rent's  life  until  it  has  been  iiroven  be.vond  u  doubt 
that  said  parent  lots  outlived  its  n.sefulue.ss? 

EH.XEST  .r.  EOMS. 


A  Defense  of  the  Farmers’  Institutes 

IX  The  R.  X.-Y.  comes  a  challen.ge  repeated,  for 
a  defender  of  the  farmers’  institutes.  We  farm¬ 
ers  have  lieen  too  hus.v  to  defend  even  our.selves. 
and  this  challenge  goe.s  unanswered.  Recau.se  the 
farnier.s’  institute  h:is  been  a  great  friend  to  m.v 


Killing  Bean  and  Wheat  Insects 

At  this  season  Ave  always  have  many  questions 
about  desrro.vin.g  the  weevils  Avhich  do  so 
much  damage  in  stored  gr.iiu  and  beans.  ^Most 
jicople  are  familiar  with  the  Avork  of  these  insects. 
Avhich  riddle  the  grain  and  nnike  it  unfit  for  Riod. 
Their  destruction  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  farm  opera¬ 
tions.  The  dr.v  heiins  or  .grain  .should  be  put  into 
an  airtight  box.  bin  or  barrel,  or  into  a  room  Avith 
all  cracks  well  closed.  Then  a  pan  or  deep  dish  is 
put  on  top  of  tlie  beans  or  grain  and  a  quantity  of 
bisuiiihide  of  carbou  poureil  into  it.  Then  the  bin 
Of  barrel  is  quickly  covered  Avith  a  blanket  or  any 
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thing  that  will  oxcludn  (ho  jiij-.  Tho  iiictiiro  at 
Fig.  r>;!7  shows  how  iho  li()ni(l  may  ho  used.  When 
this  liijiiifl  i<  exj.oscd  lo  tlu'  ail'  it  forms  a  vajior. 
'J'his  iK'iiig  heavier  than  air.  works  down  into  and 
all  tlirongh  the  hcans  or  grain,  jirovided  (lie  to]»  of 
the  hin  is  eovcreil.  'I'his  vajior  is  jioisonons  and 
fieath  to  all  lirc'athing  things.  Thus  it  will  destroy 
the  weevils  without  injuring  the  heans  or  grain  as 
.seed  or  food.  Tlu'  !i(|nid  is  e.xjilosive  and  will  Imrn 


I  .siiifj  IfiisnlijliUh'  of  Carlxm  to  Dcstroif  Weevils. 
I'Uj.  537. 

readily,  so  it  must  he  kept  awa.v  from  any  tlame, 
hut  it:  it  is  Imndled  earefnlly  it  will  clean  out  the 
weevils. 


A  Farmer  Favors  Farmers’  Institutes 

IF  the  institutes  are  to  he  successful  in  the  future. 

it  would  seem  essential  that  they  he  under  the 
management  of  a  single  director,  as  in  the  jiast.  and 
a  man  co-oiK‘rating.  not  comiieting.  with  similar 
intei-ests.  Keferring  to  the  Tteiiort  of  Farm¬ 

ers’  Institutes,  it  is  stated  that  the  numlx'r  of  ses¬ 
sions  of  meetings  dni-ing  that  year  was  1.244,  with 
an  attendance  of  h2.d4().  an  avi'rage  of  74  ix'r  ses¬ 
sion.  In  aihlition.  the  s]Kx4al  women's  si'ssions 
t:otaled  .‘54<i.  with  an  attendance  of  lo.dho.  ’riie.se 
dgures  alone  would  sc'cni  aniiily  to  justify  the  work 
of  the  institutes,  ('onsidet  also  the  ]iersonal  intiu- 
ence  of  Mr.  Van  .Vlstyne  and  his  associates — nu*n  and 
women — which  cannot  he  mea.sured.  and  which  I 
venture  to  state  no  other  agency  now  (>xisting  re¬ 
places.  It  is  nei'dless  to  dilate  uiion  this,  iierhaps 
the  largest  r(*al  factor  in  the  work  of  the  institutes, 
hecause  every  community  of  the  State  will  hear 
testimony  to  it.  Minor  criticisms  of  the  institutes 

f 

<'an  he  made,  no  donht  justly.  Xt)  institution  is  per¬ 
fect,  hut  impi'ovemeiits  are  gradually  made  in  the 
]>rocess  of  evolution.  The  farmers’  institutes  have 
heen  going  through  such  an  evolution  duidiig  many 
.v(‘ars.  ami  noiunally  would  no  donht  continue  to 
do  so. 

The  ('xtension  work  of  (’ornell  :ind  the  institute 
work  h.-ive  gone  hand  in  hand  in  the  past.  Fut  in 
making  the  institutes  an  adjunct  of  the  t’ornell  ex^ 
ti'iisioii  work,  the  foiuner  at  once  lo.se  their  indi¬ 
viduality.  which,  will  mi'aii  tluur  doom.  They  will 
exist  for  the  same  ]}ur])ose  as  the  othei-  extension 
work,  namel.v.  the  s))reading  of  a  technical  knowledge 
concerning  farming.  This  is  inevitable,  hecause  (’or¬ 
nell  ('ollege  of  .\griculture  is  a  technical  institution, 
a  i)rofessional  school.  This  connotes  no  criticism  of 
Cornell  nor  of  the  men  in  chai'ge  of  its  extension 
Avork.  (’ormdl  is  in  keeiiing  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  the  maleriali.sni  of  the  age,  the  deniand  for  a 
technical  (raiiung. 

Fut  to  my  mind  the  institutes  have  stood  for 
Jiiucli  more.  True,  they  have  taught  (he  technical 
iside  of  fai-iuing.  hut  as  a  means  of  spi'eading  a 
liroader  intinence.  something  not  taught  in  text 
bo(dvs.  They  have*  stood  for  what  1  should  like  to 
call  the  cultui-e  of  farm  life.  'I'his  is  intan.gihle. 
indetinahh*.  hut  none  the  less  surely  felt  hy  multi¬ 
tudes  of  ])eo]ile  all  ov('i-  New  York  State.  If  you 
amist  measure  the  institutes  in  material  terms  alone, 
it  were  hotter  not  to  at(emi)t  it.  Personally,  1  should 
haA'e  liked  to  se(‘  the  institutes  continued  as  of  old. 
their  scope  and  intinence  hroademxl  year  hy  .vetir.  as 
under  l>ii'ect>u-  \'an  .Vlst.\'ne.  'I’lie  man  s\ii'(‘l.v  could 
Lave  heen  found  to  grow  into  tlu*  woi'k.  if  the  jiowers 
that  he  had  wished  it.  Ne<‘dh'ss  to  .say.  1  am  a 
farmer,  and  have  not  now.  nor  have  had.  any  ollicial 
i)>terest  in  the  farnu'r.s'  institute.s. 

Columbia  Co..  N.  Y.  n.vwiiEXCK  iiowAim. 


Re-Education  of  Blind  Soldiers 

M.VF.V/INF  entitled  as  ••('.•ii'ry  On."  makes  a 
featui-f*  of  discussing  the  re-education  of 
( rijijdt'd  soldi(*i's.  iM.au.v  of  the  soldit'i's  have  h(*('n 
blinded  hy  the  terrible  .gas  shells,  othei's  have  been 
made  totally  deaf  hy  the  tremendous  explosions, 
and  still  othei's  have*  Ik'(>u  crijiidc'd  hy  the  loss  of 
ha  mis  or  F'et.  In  oi'dei'  to  make  these  men  self- 
suj'porting  it  is  jiecessary  to  ('ducate  tlu'in  over 
again,  or'train  them  in  special  lines  of  work,  and 
scliools  have  been  (>stahlish(>d  for  doing  this.  'I'he 
restilt.s  in  man.v  cases  aiA*  remarkahh*.  and  men  who 
in  other  days  would  have*  h(*(>n  gi^■(*n  up  as  hop(‘- 
lessly  de])endent  are  now  doing  i)rolitahle  Avork  in 
lines  which  formerly  weiA*  ahsolutel.v  unknown  to 
them. 

Pei’ha])s  the  gi'<“atest  trouble  comes  in  caidng  for 
the  very  large  numher  of  blind  nu>n.  '4'he  frightful 
gases  now  us('d  in  w;i)’fai'e  hav(*  stolen  the  sight 
awa.v  fi'om  thousands  of  s(d<liers.  Strange*  as  it  ma.v 
seem,  man.v  of  th(*s(*  blind  nu'n  aia*  doin.g  |■(*mark^lhl.v 
.good  work  in  certain  lines  etf  farndng.  Of  conrse*. 
there  are  depai-tments  of  farm  work  which  will  he 
jtermanently  shut  to  blind  man.  and  yet  thei-e  ai-e 
others  Avherein  such  nieei  excel.  Itlind  m(*n  are* 
Aveeding  cr(»]ts.  i)i-nning  trees,  grafting.  ])icking  fruit, 
milking  and  eloing  elozens  of  othe*i*  jobs  sne'ce*ssfull.v. 

Ten  .vears  a,go  if  some*  one*  had  sug,ge'ste*d  a  hrnd 
nutn  as  a  ponlti'y-ke'e*pe'r  you  weeuld  not  have  given  a 
second  thonght  to  the*  matte*r.  Ye*t  the  leie'tnre*  :it 
I'ig.  n:!!)  shows  how  siie-h  men  are  being  taught.  As 
it  is  well  known,  the  blind  ae'eptii'e*  a  A'er.v  elelie-ate 
touch,  and  .are  fre*i|ue*ntl.v  able  !<»  “se'e  Avith  their 
fingers."  'I'hese  men  are  leairnin.g  how  to  judge  a 
hen,  and  they  soeui  become  experts  in  selecting  la.A-ers 
eer  judging  iieenltr.v. 

Tho.se  of  ns  who  were  jerivileged  to  Avatch  'Pom 
Farrem.  the  English  jeoultry  hre*e‘de'r.  in  one  eef  his 
exhibitions,  Avill  remember  hoAV  skillful  he  Avas  in 
selecting  the  best  la.Aer  h.v  a  idiysical  examination. 
Fy  rtinning  his  fingers  over  the  hen  he  Avas  able,  in 
:i  large  majority  of  cases  to  select  the  best  layers 
from  the  pens  in  the  egg-laying  contest,  and  i)eoi)le 
in  this  country  have  ac<iuired  much  the  same  i)oAver 
to  make  this  selection  from  a  phy.sic.al  examination. 
The.se  blind  men  .are  l(*arning  to  use  their  fingers 
in  pla.ee  of  their  eyes,  and  it  is  a  beautiful  and  hel])- 
ful  Avork  to  .give  them  this  foian  of  I'e-educalion. 


Hunting  for  Pure,  Clean  Potato  Seed 

[Ncav  .7t*r.s<*.v  i)otato  groAvers  have  organized  and  tlu'.v 
int<'nd  to  <l(“Vt*]oit  <*\a*ry  ))art  of  their  busin(*.ss  to  the 
fullest  extent.  One  of  tin*  big  things  in  their  business 
is  tin*  s(*(*d  <inestion.  Most  of  this  S(*ed  has  he(*n  ob¬ 
tained  from  Aroostook  Co..  Maine,  but  last  season  (here 
Avas  great  complaint  about  disease,  evidently  brought  in 
on  tliis  s<*(*d.  'J'he  troubh*  becann*  so  serious  th.at  a 
party  of  i)otato  groAvers  and  experts,  headed  by  I>r.  .T. 
O.  Lii)man  <if  tin*  New  .li'rsey  .Vgricidt iir.-d  Colh'ge, 
Avent  to  Ai'oostook  Count.v  ami  made  a  full  insiiection. 
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One  of  these  visitors,  Mr.  Theron  McCampbell  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  ('()..  N.  .1..  Avi'ote  ;i  st.-iteinent  Avhich  aa'US  printe<i 
in  the  .[rooslook  Fcpiihlicni,  and  from  which  aa’c  take 
the  following:  I 

Ncav  .7ers('.v  farmers  are  ra])idl.v  coming  to  see 
(hat  much  moii*  than  they  h.ad  re.ilized  dei)ends  upon 
the  Aiiriet.A'.  imrity  and  he.iltli  of  jiotato  seed.  7n 
fact,  the  cost  of  s(*(>d.  tlie  l•educ(*d  yields,  hecau.se  of 
dise.Msed  s('(*d.  tin*  incre.asing  (*x])ens('s  in  .groAving  a 
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ci'op  of  j)otatoes,  hounding  prices  for  farm  supplies 
and  excessive  taxation  on  Ncav  .7ersey  farms  make 
the  seed  i)i‘ohlem  a  serious  and  urgent  matter.  And 
it  all  farnu'rs  kne\A'  .and  full.v  appreciated  the  true 
situation,  as  the  .govc'rnment  ex])erts  on  the  experi¬ 
mental  farms  noAA'  know  it,  fhe.y  AA'ould  he  justl.y 
.•'.laiuned.  Ncaa'  .lei'st'y  farnu*i's  IniA’e  h(*en  so  hard 
hit  this  .season  hy  poor  seed  tlnit  they  Avill  undoubt¬ 
edly  j)ersuade  the  iu*xt  I.e.gislatnre  to  pass  hiAvs  and 
ajtpi'opriations  its  ma.A'  he  necessjiry  to  hel]»  hidiig 
.‘ihout  an  early  solution  of  this  vital  (piestion. 

.Vi-oostook  C(»unty.  Maine,  ma.v  truly  and  jn-oudly 
cl.-iim  to  he  Amei'ica’s  gr(*atest  potato  seed  bed.  Cer¬ 
tainly  she  draAvs  i-oyal  revennes  therefrom.  (JroAvers 
to  the  sontliAv.ard  must,  as  a  rule,  mai-ket  two  hai-rels 
of  their  crop  to  obtain  tin;  cost  to  them  of  one  h.aiux'l 
of  Maim*  ))otato  seed.  P>ut  thei'e  an*  secret  enemies 
.gnuAA’in.g  at  tlu*  nnd  of  .Vroostook  sei*d  r(*putation — 
the  diseas(*d  sc'ed  tubers.  .''Scientists  tell  us  that  all 
knoAA'n  i)otato  <liseas(*s  ai'e  rapidly  s])r(*adln,g  thi'ough- 
t'Ut  the  fields  of  .\roostook  (’onnt.v.  'i'hese  diseases 
traA'el  fast  and  f:ir  in  i)otato  seed.  'Pliey  multiply 
in  virulence  iind  daimige  as  they  are  transferred  to 
AAarmer  cliiuiites.  'Phis  tend(*ncy  is  especially  marked 
in  the  lat(*st  pot.-ito  scour, ge — (he  mottled  leaf  or 
mosaic  dis(*ase — Avhich  is  iioav  pi'(*valent  in  Aroos¬ 
took.  'Phus  tlu*  f.'U'iners  (»f  .Vroostook  are  uncon- 
sciousl.A’  causing  havoc*  :imon,g  th(*ir  sei*d  custoniei's. 

>.  'J’he  gi'OAV(*rs  of  .\i*oos(ook  ('onnt.v  should  heed  tlu*. 
handAvritin.g  on  tlu!  AAiill.  .\.s  Havana  av.is  the  source 
of  yellow  fe\’(*r  pla.gn(*s  in  tlu*  F.  S.  A.,  so  Aroos¬ 
took  County  is  ;i  soui'ce  of  jda.giu*  of  jjotato  diseases. 
As  llav.'ina  cured  tlu*  causes  of  yelloAV  fever  nnd(*r 
strict  7^.  S.  (i(»vei*nment  i*ules.  so  .Vroostoede  can  cure 
the  cau.se  of  jiotato  ])Ia.gu(*s.  She  n(*ed.s  a  A’igilance 
ciunmittec*  of  farmers  co-operating  with  the  State  and 
Federal  authorities  Avhich  Avill  see  to  it  that  not  a 
barrel  of  ])otatoes  he  sold  for  .seed  nid(*ss  same  is 
knoAvn  to  he  free  of  disea.se,  ti'ue  to  type  and  of  high 
yi(*lding  strain.  (’(*rtifi(‘d  seed  is  tlu*  only  solution. 

.\roo.stook  County  is  fooling  herself,  Ave  are  told 
hy  the  seed  (*xi)(*rts.  and  cheating  lu‘r  own  ])otato 
groAvers  hy  not  planting  all  her  tiehls  with  disease- 
fi'ee.  ])ure  tyj)e.  high-yielding  seed,  and  then  relig- 
ionsl.y  pulling  out  all  diseased,  sh)Av-si»i*out ing,  hack- 
Avai'd  plants,  as  so  man.v  AV(*eds.  Such  a  policy,  ac- 
coi'ding  to  tlu*  verdict  of  tlu*  State  and  I'Vderal  ex¬ 
perts  at  the  expei'iment  stations,  would  not  onl.y  pro¬ 
tect  -Vroostook’s  seed  customers,  hut  im*rease  the 
yield  on  lier  oAvn  farms. 

The  .groAvers  who  have  heretofoi'c  looked  for  good 
seed  join  Avith  the  exiu*]'inu*nt  stations  in  urging 
Aroostook  farmers  to  make  a  start  this  b'all  toAvards 
healthy,  juire.  prolific  seed.  J.et  them  hand-dig  and 
hill-select  enou.gh  seed  for  tlu*ir  si*(*d  fields  next 
Sprin.g.  'Phe  tnlu-rs  from  hills  not  yielding  seven  or 
more  ,good-siz(*d  and  AV(*ll-shaped  tnh(>rs  should  he 
sold  as  table  stock.  'Plu*n.  n(*xt  seiison,  i)ull  out  iill 
late-sprouting,  sickly  |)lants  before  tlu*.v  foi*m  tubers 
The  ])lant  doctors  say  that  (his  is  tlu*  onl.y  Avay  to  .get 
seed  free  of  the  dreaded  mottled-leaf  oi*  mosaic  dis- 
ea.se,  the  black  root,  h*af-curl  and  similar  contagious 
diseases  Avhich  live  in  the  potato  tuber,  i^iiraying 
has  no  effect  on  the  potato  diseases  uoav  hringiu.g 


los^.scs  and  anxiety  t"  Aroostook's  seed  onstoiners. 

^Maine's  discai'^c'd  jixtato  seed  iiersuaded  many  more 
South  .7ers(>y  farmers  to  jilant  a  second  or  seed  eroii 
in  July,  iisiiiii  potatoes  wliieli  had  been  kept  in  cold 
storage  sine(>  .March.  All  sickly  jdants  will  he 
rftinu'd  out.  d'he  tops  of  the.se  potatoes  will  l>e  cut 
down  hy  frost.  They  will  he  hand-du.ir  and  hill- 
selected.  This  plan  irives  the  desired  immature  and 
hiyh-yieldinji  seed  which,  in  repeated  tests,  has  pro¬ 
duced  as  well  as  or  hetter  than  the  common  run  <>f 
Aroostook  seed,  and  at  a  savin, ic  in  costs.  This 
uietl'.od  of  trrowiu'-'  potato  seed  in  mild  climates  was 
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worked  out  hy  French  tind  llel.^ijin  .^rowers  Avho  loiiix 
since  .ijave  up  huyin.ir  seed  from  iiorlhern  countries. 
And  they  .i:row  more  pottitoes  to  the  acre  tlmn  even 
Aroostook’s  best  soils. 

North  .Terse.v  farnu>rs  have  ]»l:iced  ordtu's  for  this 
South  Jersey  second-crop  .seed  and  will  te.st  it  out 
next  S]»rin,Lr  alou.icside  of  .Vroostook's  staal.  if  it  is 
satisfactory,  man.v  New  .iersey  fartmu’s  will  coni- 
n!('nc('  to  .irrow  seed  iiotatoos  as  w(‘ll  as  table  stock. 
Hut  if  Aroostook  will  i|uickl,v  start  .m'owin.ii  deitend- 
ahle.  certilied  s(‘(.'d.  she  will  la*  able  to  hold  and  in- 
ci'ea-ie  her  .seed  trade  in  New  Ji'i-sey. 


A  Car  For  All  Work 

The  jiictures  shown  here  were  seal  to  Tis  hy  a 
woman  faimier.  who  wants  to  show  liow  she 
I'.ses  her  ear  in  farm  opcu’ations.  She  has  read 
about  the  hiix  trucks  and  tractors  which  arc  doin.i; 
so  much  work  in  man.v  cas(‘s  to  save  horse  and  man 
laiior.  Her  farm  o]iei-ations  weiv  on  a  smaller  scale 
in  which  the  tracloi-  oi-  truck  could  hai'dly  tit.  1  low- 
ex  ei’.  the  car  ha.'^'  been  us(‘d  lo  do  much  of  h(‘r  work, 
and  here  we  s(‘e  it  in  a  h.ayliehl  haulin.i.'  tlu'  ]ia.v-rak(‘ 
and  takin.e;'  a  loa<l  of  ha.\'  to  the  haiai.  It  does  its 
work  w(dl.  and  then  if  there  is  anythin,;;  to  la*  sold 
the  little  car  hacks  up  to  tin*  shed.  tak(‘s  its  load  of 
jiroduce.  and  ,w<‘s  merialy  off  to  mark(‘t.  While 
j.rohahly  the  niakei-s  of  the  cai*  never  intended  it 
for  this  kind  of  work,  it  is  full  of  tin*  sjurit  of  serv¬ 
ice.  and  stt'its  ill  to  take  hold  of  lliiu;rs  and  lielii  out 
with  the  work. 


White  Mice  As  Live  Stock 

I  would  like  soim*  iiifonaation  on  the  raisiut!;  of  guiui'a 
I)igs  and  xvhite  iiiico  for  profit.  1  have  some  friends 
who  liave  gone  in  this  Inisiiiess  exijecting  to  .sell  the 
.xonng  back  to  the  c  nnpan.v.  T  am  sending  .von  a  book 
whicli  the.v  sent  out  about  white  mice.  ^Vill  you  in¬ 
vestigate  and  find  out?  A.  .1.  T. 

(’onnecti<-nt. 

In  a  pamphlet,  entith'd  "Wealth  in  Mice."  which 
lies  hefori'  me.  it  is  stated  that  lt»  miet;  should  earn 
.'i'l'.Ki  ill  a  year.  :ind  l.tMMt  the  corres])ondin,g  amount 
of  $l.M.ht)0.  lti>aders  are  aski'd  to  compan*  1h(*s(‘ 
marvellous  mice  with  all  oflu'r  domestic  animals. 
I  liave  done  so  and  am  willin.g  to  admit  that  all 
othei  domestii-  animals  known  to  me  are  mt're 
jiikers  comiiarcd  with  them.  Such  tn-olits  in  iivi* 
stock  exceed  an.vthin.L'  that  I  have  ever  dreamed  of. 
itnd  1  havt*  iirohahl.v  done  as  much  dreamin.g  ahm.g 
that  line  as  it  is  iirofitahle  for  any  one  to  do. 

Seriousl.v.  however,  if  one  can  he  serious  after 
reading  this  iiamphlet.  there  is  a  marki't  for  white 
mice,  as  well  as  for  guine.i  jiigs  and  rabbits.  These 
animals  tire  used  in  lar.ge  numhers  by  the  manu- 
faettireis  of  serums  usisl  in  medicine,  and  like  lab¬ 
oratory  products,  and  white  mice  are  said  to  Ik*  now 
used  for  the  purpo.se  of  detectin.g  iioisonous  ,gas;*s 
in  submarines  and  battle  trenches.  J’hey  do  not 
contribute  tinything  to  the  medicinal  s(*i*ums.  hut  an* 
useil  for  the  purjiose  of  testing  them  before  tlu*y  an* 
sent  out  for  the  human  use.  :ind  it  is  tlu*ir  sensitivc*- 
ness  to  the*  presc'uce  of  jioisonous  ,gas(*s  that  makes 
them  ax'ailahle  for  war  .st-rvici*.  As  with  all  other 
market  ]»roducts,  their  values  vary  with  tlu*  d(*maud 
and  supply.  Just  now.  ]irices  are  iK*rhaps  oo  per 
cent  higher  than  in  ord.inary  times.  The  II.  K. 
yiulford  Co.,  them.selvos  large  users  of  Avliite  mice, 
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guinea  pi.gs  and  rabbits  for  laboratory  imrposes. 
have  replied  to  my  questions  as  to  present  market 
( onditions  b.v  .saying:  "It  has  always  he(*n  our 
[lolicy  to  encourage  the  br(*edin,g  of  .guinea  pigs  and 
rabbits  b.v  amat<*urs.  ami  we  have  known  a  .great 
man.v  pooiile  who  have  taken  uii  this  work  on  a  small 
scale  and  have  found  it  protitahle.  There  was  a 
great  scarcity  last  Winter  of  white  mice,  and  very 
high  prices  xvere  paid.  'Hut  this  demand  has  been 
taken  care  of  and.  at  present,  wt*  are  overstocked. 
While  it  is  not  likel.v  that  the  high  prices  paid  for 
white  mice  last  Winter  xvill  he  repeated,  the  demand 
will  iirohahly  h(*  steady.  The  present  market  price 
is  .$2.1  per  hundred.  The  jirice  of  guinea  pigs  is  from 
cents  to  .$1  each,  according  to  weight,  the  limits 
of  weight  being  S  to  12  ounces." 

I  Inive  said  that  these  itrices  are  10  per  cent 
above  those  of  before  the  war  tim-es;  u]ion  second 
thought.  I  .should  say  that  they  are  more  nearly  one 
hundr(*d  per  cent  higher.  Under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions.  however,  there  is  undouhtedl.v  a  reasonable 
jirofit  lo  he  made  in  raising  these  little  animals,  and 
many  p.eoiile  would  find  it  an  iuterestin.g  hobby.  For 
those  who  are  adapted  to  the  woi’k  and  xvho  have 
the  facilities,  it  might  he  made  a  ver.v  respectable 
busiiK*ss.  hut  no  sensible  person  will  need  to  he  told 
that  there  are  no  such  fortunes  in  it  :(s  are  promised 
in  the  pamphlet  quoted  above.  m.  n.  n. 


Stands  for  the  Spray-gun 

The  spra.x’-gun  discussion.  ])a.ge  hlH,  is  ,so  much 
at  variance  with  I'esults  iu  our  orchards  of 
(O’er  20.0(i(»  peach  and  ;ipph*  trees,  that  your  corre- 
spondent  H.  H.  H.  must  either  have  chosen  the 
wi’oiig  gun.  or.  possibly  through  inadeipiate  power, 
is  not  .gettin.g  tin*  results  lu*  ought  to.  Helatively 
low  iiow(*r.  by  tin*  way.  we  have*  st*en  overcome  a 
do7.en  times  with  tlu*  s|iray-.gun  by  simply  usin.g 
disk*<  with  v(*r,v  sni;ill  oiK*iiiugs. 

W(*  ha'(*  \!sed  Hu*  -grns  two  s<*asons.  We  use 

the  diistin.g  .‘iiqi.-iratus  on  ]K*aelu*s  for  .Summei*  pro- 
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tectimi,  when  we  have  the  iieaches,  aiul  with  ex- 
c(*IU*nt  results.  J’he  twt.»  methods  are  so  dissimilai’, 
and  serve  such  different  purpo.*;es.  that  it  s(*enis  to 
nu*  vei'.v  far  fetched  to  assume  the  siiray-.gun  w:is 
inti*nded  to  offs<*t  the  dust  method.  Dusting  cannot 
he  done  for  dormant  work,  while  this  method,  al¬ 
though  more  exjiensive  in  first  cost  of  materials,  is 
so  rajiid  in  operation,  and  effective  in  iieach  ]U'ii- 
t(*ction.  that  spraying  with  rods  or  guns  c;innot 
compare  with  it  either  in  cost  or  effectiveness. 

With  spray-.guns  we  havi*  proved  lime  ami  again 
that  we  put  out  more  niat(*ri:il.  over  a  larger  area 
of  trees,  and  in  much  less  time,  and  one-third  saving 
ill  laboi*.  The  .saving  in  material  is  inqxirtant  as  to 
first  cost,  hut  more  .so  in  the  rednc(*d  number  of 
tank  tillings  reipiirtsl  for  a  given  area,  a  very  im¬ 
portant,  factor  in  doing  the  work  at  the  jiroper  time. 
(*sp(*cially  where  distant  water  supply  ami  mudd\' 
fields  ai'e  to  he  coiit(*iuh*d  with.  These  latt(*r  coiuli 
tioiis  a  bine.  wlu*re  tlu'v  exist,  are  snl!ici(*nt  .justitiva- 
tion  for  the  u.se  of  tlu*  spra\-gun.  Hmt.  in  addition 
to'th(*se  advanta.g«*s.  we  ari*  fairly  sure  that  on  appl(*s 
we  .get  much  hetter  r(*sulls  with  tlu*  gun  than  we 
ever  had  with  the  angle  noz'/.h*s  and  long  poh*s.  Dur 
apples  this  y(*ar.  both  (*arly  and  late,  more  nearly 
apliroach  the  W(*st(*ni-grown  fruit  than  W(*  (*xpi*cted 
— clean,  smooth,  bright-colored  and  delicati*.  waxen 
surfaet*.  fre(*  from  curculio  and  inapiiri'ciable  codling 
injury.  .\nd  they  hrin.g  tlu*  right  prici*.  for  tlu*  N(*w 
En.gland  flavor  is  all  there,  too. 

■Vs  lar.ge  peach  growers,  tlu*  curculio  is  constantly 
Avith  us.  We  are  in  the  hrowntail-.gyps.v-moth  lK*lt 
as  wc*ll.  Fruit  growers  in  this  section  don't  take 
their  hats  off  to  any  other  region  for  variety  of 
pests  or  severity  of  their  attacks.  The  hrowntail 
is  a[i|ia r(*ntly  .going  out  of  fashion,  thank  .gomlness, 
and  tlie  .gyp.sy-moth  damage  is  lessening  yearly. 
Once  their  existence  is  linished.  we  believe  the  siiray- 
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,gnn  will  he  a  substantial  factor  in  producing  New 
England  fruit  to  compete  with  the  W(*stern  boxed 
apfile  in  aiqiearance.  and  t<i  compan*  the  flavor  of 
the  fruit  from  the  two  sections  is  like  judging  apides 
with  cheese.  On  our  dormant  :ind  blossom  spra.A's 
we  made  our  (pmiititative  comptirisons  between 
poles  and  spray-.gun  in  tanks,  not  gallons  jier  tret*, 
and  we  are  satisfied  the  siiray-guu  saves  us  one  tank 
in  five  hy  the  pole  method.  K.  a.  ii. 

Massachusett.s. 

The  Grades  of  Wool 

There  are  a  niunber  of  ix'oiih*  who  have  taken  iq)  the 
keeping  of  slice])  on  small  |)hu'es.  I  have  done  so  ;ind 
nmv  have  10  sh(*e|).  I  havi*  secured  as  much  information 
as  iiossible  from  the  Htati*  agricultural  pimple,  but  come 
now  to  you  for  the  following  infornmtion  ;  In  your 
issue  of  August  .‘11.  on  jiage  1021.  you  giv(*  a  statement 
<if  wool  prices  iMany  of  us  jire  absolutely  ignorant  <if 
the  meaning  of  the  term's  used  in  grading  wool.  We 
have  sold  our  wool  as  it  was  sheared  for  fair  prices, 
but  wish  to  know  further  Avhat  the  t<*rms  nH*an  us(*d  iu 
grading  wool:  Del, •line:  half-blood  staple:  half-blood 
clothing;  Ij  blood;  %  staiile.  sind  so  on  down  tin*  list. 
Will  The  H.  N.-Y.  take  the  siiace  to  elucidate  the  terms 
for  the  wayfaring  man.  who  is  trying  to  do  his  bit.  but 
would  like  to  know  just  a  little  more  about  the  grading 
of  wool?  (lEORUE  W.  .X.X.Stt. 

T’lster  Co..  N.  Y. 

HTLE  the  .grades  given  ttre  merel.v  arbitrary 
ones  ami  vary  gre.-itly  according  to  imirket. 
retpiiremeuts  or  buyers’  whims,  yet  the  followitig  tire 
the  meauiu.gs  .generally  .given  to  avooI  .gntdes: 

Fine  delaine  is  wool  from  the  ileritio  family  of 
sheet),  .gradiu.g  strictl.v  spetiking  two  inches  or  more* 
iu  length,  thou.gh  .generally  2i/.  inclu's  is  taken  as 
minimum  length.  All  wools  of  this  length  staide  are 
classed  as  comhin.g,  all  .shorter  as  clothiu,g.  This 
api)lies  to  a  stretched  fd)er.  Combing  wools  are  :ilso 
t(*i‘med  staiile  wools.  Fine  clothiii.g  are  merino  wools 
under  delaine  len.gtli  staple. 

Half  blood,  .strictl.v  speaking,  means  wool  from 
cross-bred  merino-mutton-hred  stuff,  and  is  applied 
to  wools  of  similar  .grade,  such  as  high  (pmlit.v  South¬ 
down  or  Shrop.shire  wool.  It  is  not  as  fine  in  ipialit.v 
as  fine  avooI.  Three-ei.ghths  blood  avooIs  are  i)roduced 
from  .sheejA  three-eighths  iu  blood  of  Alerino  or  avooIs 
of  like  nature,  such  as  the  blood  of  Shropshires.  etc. 
Quarter  blood  is  still  coarser  and  is  found  in  Ox¬ 
fords,  Hampshires,  etc.  Braid  avooIs  are  Ioav  iu 
(luality,  of  long  liber,  .such  as  CotSAVolds,  Tancolns. 
(*tc.  Hucks  are  heavy  shrinking  gray  avooIs.  Tags 
are  shoi't  ends  of  avooIs  that  separate  from  the  lleecc 
in  .shearin.g.  Cots  are  mattetl  fleeces:  rejections  are 
very  inferior  or  damaged  Avools.  Burry  or  seedy 
wools  ai'e  terms  that  explain  themsleves. 

J.  F.  AVALKER, 

yec'y-Treas.  Ohio  Sheep  &  Wool  OroAvers’  Ass’n. 

The  Truck  and  the  Market 

Anew  plan  for  marketing  farm  produce  has  been 
started  iu  the  Harlem  Yalley.  On  August  24th 
a  motor  truck  carrying  about  $200  Avorth  of  produce 
rail  out  of  this  valley  to  the  upper  part  of  New  York 
City,  and  the  produce  Avas  put  on  sale  iu  a  store 
ami  Avas  (piickly  .sold  out  dii'cct  to  housekeepers. 
Tin*  neAvs  of  the  sale  .spread  rapidl.v  through  the 
mi.ghborhood  ami  many  came  Avith  baski'ts  to  buy 
the  goods.  In  this  casi*  the  fri*sh  farm  iiroduce  Avas 
sold  for  about  2.1  ])(*r  cent  less  than  the  .grocerv 
stores  Avere  chargin.g.  The  jiroduce  Avas  jiicked  tin* 
night  before  and  kejit  cool  ami  shijiped  early  so  that 
if  AA'ould  be  in  jirime  condition.  Every  farmer  Avbo 
has  used  a,  motor  truck  successfully  Avill  knoAv  ho\v 


't'he  Qacen  of  the  lltii'/icld.  Fit/.  .1.}.? 


(piickly  such  a  trip  can  I  (*  made,  ami  it  is  ahm.g  such 
lim*s  that  Avc  must  hope  for  in  the  future. 

The  farmers  of  the  Harlem  \alU*y  having  lri(*d 
out  this  jilaii  are  disiios(*d  to  eiilargi*  th(*ir  oi)(*ratioiis 
ami  make  heavier  and  r(*.gular  shijiments.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  jiracticali.v  all  kinds  of  food  can  Ik*  sold 
at  r(*asonabh*  jirices  in  Ncav  York  Cit.v,  if  it  onl.v 
can  be  brought  to  the  consumers,  'fhe  motor  truck 
Avill  .give  the  ojiportuiiity  for  this.  Such  a  truck  can 
make  a  good  trij).  in  fact  .';ev(*ral  trijis  a  day.  and 
Avith  an  organization  on  the  farm  to  assemble  and 
pack  the  produce,  it  surely  can  be  put  (juickly  on  the 
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market.  'I'lie  f.Trniers  in  tlie  Ilarletn 
^'alle.v  are  j)lanninK  to  send  some  of  their 
jirodtiee  like  potatoes  or  ajtples  in  <arload 
lots  <^>11  the  railroad,  the  truck  beinp;  used 
to  assemble  these  >fi>ods  from  the  farm. 
'J'he  more  j)erishable  produce  which  wotild 
not  stand  such  shipment  will  be  sent  di¬ 
rect  by  truck.  That  is  putting  it  jtrojierly 
<01  the  market. 

During  the  jiast  .season  there  has  been 
a  most  remarkable  develojiment  in  the  use 
of  these  trucks  and  thousands  of  farmers 
who  were  formerly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
railroad  or  slow  hor.se  travel  are  now 
sending  their  goods  pi'omptly  and  rapidly 
into  market.  This  helps  them  save  on 
transportation  charges  and  also  enlarges 
their  market  outlook.  Everything  of  this 
sort,  however,  naturally  brings  new 
trouble,  and  the  following  note  from  a 
fruit  grower  in  the  Hudson  A'alley  tells 
one  of  them: 

“I  think  I  told  you  before  that  I  htive 
been  running  my  stuH'  by  truck  to  the 
.Mbany  city  market.  Started  wkh  asitara- 
gus  aiul  have  contintied  ever  since.  I  am 
now  finishing  liartletts  and  busy  with 
McIntosh  and  Wealthy.  There  is  always 
e  good  sale  for  good  ripe  fruit,  soimdliing 
which  can  be  sedd  to  consumer  same  day. 
It  is,  however,  a  very  hard  game.  Many 
trucks  start  loading  by  3.0  o’clock  P.  M. 
for  other  towns  in  order  to  get  a  g<iod 
stand  and  take  advantage  of  all  classes  of 
trade.  We  have  to  leave  home  by  eight 
P.  M.,  and  sometimes  do  not  get  home 
much  before  noon  next  day.  I  expect  to 
sleep  most  of  the  Winter  to  make  up.  It 
has  sure  been  my  hc»t  year  so  far,  how¬ 
ever. 


How  to  Select  Beans  for  Seed 

The  most  economical  w'ay  to  increase 
the  yield  of  bean.s  is  by  careful  selection 
of  the  seed.  (>uite  frequently  one  will 
hear  a  gardener  or  a  farmer  say  after 
planting  undesirable  ,se(*<l  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  perhaps  less  than  half  a  crop, 
“Poor  seed  is  dear  at  any  price.”  It  is 
strange  to  say  that  almost  every  producer 
knows  this  fact,  and  several  of  them  fail 
to  put  it  into  practice  every  year.  No 
doubt  here  is  one  reason  why  many  of 
our  producers  are  not  success'ful.  Time 
spent  in  selecting  seed  is  well  spent.  Be 
patriotic  this  Fall  by  .selecting  enough 
seed  beans  for  yourself  and  your  neigh¬ 
bor. 

Every  producer  has  noticed  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  size  and  vigor  of  the  plants 
soon  after  they  appear  above  the  ground, 
and  especially  the  difference  in  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  individual  plants.  These 
differences  may  be  due  to  several  things. 
It  may  be  that  theie  is  more  available 
plant  food  near  the  roots  of  some  jtlants 
than  others.  Disease  is  liable  to  reduce 
the  size  of  some  plants,  and  decrease  their 
yields.  Furthermore,  some  plants  are  nat¬ 
urally  weak.  This  form  of  weakness  is  a 
hereditary  characteristic  of  the  plant. 
Careful  selection  of  seed  will  aid  im¬ 
mensely  in  the  elimination  of  disease  and 
plants  of  low  vitality. 

The  most  effective  time  to  select  seed 
beans  is  just  before  harvest,  when  the 
beans  have  reached  the  stage  of  maturity. 
At  this  particular  time  one  can  select 
b(jth  for  freedom  of  disease  and  high  pro¬ 
ductivity.  After  the  crop  has  been  har¬ 
vested  one  can  select  pods  free  from  the 
apjiearance  of  disease-  but  not  for  high 
yielding  qualities.  And  after  the  beans 
have  been  thrashed  or  shelled,  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  ever  to  select  beans  free 
from  disease,  because  many  of  the  minute 
infectious  are  likely  to  be  overlooked. 
The  writer  has  selected  beans  in  the  field 
from  high  p!-oducing  i)lants  and  from  pods 
.after  harvest.  The  former  method  gives 
more  satisfactory  results  than  the  latter. 

The  first  essential  in  selecting  beans  in 
the  field  is  to  select  plants  free  from  dis¬ 
ease,  and  second,  the  most  productive 
plants.  Healthy  plants  Avill  yield  better 
than  diseased  ])iants.  But  there  is  a  big 
difference  in  the  productivity  of  healthy 
idant.s,  as  stated  above.  Although  _  some 
of  the  best  yielding  plants  may  be  slightly 
affected  with  a  disease,  a  less  productive 
plant  may  be  free  from  disease.  I'liere- 
fore.  in  selecting  beans  for  seed  i)urposes 
one  must  watch  out  very  closely  for  dis¬ 
ease  infections.  However,  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  .select  seed  from  plants  that  are 
absolut<‘ly  free  from  <lisease.  If  only  a 
few  i»ods  of  a  productive  plant  are  af¬ 
fected  with  q  disease  like  anthracnose.  the 
healthy  pods  may  be  i)icked  for  seed  and 
the  diseased  ones  left  on  the  vines.  Bods 
which  are  discolored  should  not  be  select- 
■ed  for  seed.  In  .selecting  seed  beans  from 
pods  after  harvest,  it  is  advisable  to  select  | 
l)ods  containing  the  maximum  number  of 
plump,  well-formed  beans. 

By  careful  selection  of  seed  against  dis¬ 
ease,  it  is  possible  to  select  a  strain  that 
is  quite  resistable  and  probably  immune 
to  certain  disease.s.  At  the  same  time, 
one  is  able  to  breed  up  a  strain  of  beans 
that  have  high  yielding  ability.  There  is 
a  big  difference  in  the  power  of  some  va¬ 
rieties  to  resist  disea.ses  more  than  other's. 
1-^r  example,  the  Golden  Wax  is  suscep¬ 
tible  to  disease;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Bed  Kidney  is  quite  resistant.  Diseased 
.^ines  and  pods  should  be  burned.  Wide 
crop  rotation  is  another  means  of  con- 
/rolling  bean  diseases. 

WALTER  :^r.  PEACOCK. 

Mas.sachusetts  Agricultural  College. 


Disking  Oat  Ground  for  Wheat 

I  would  like  your  advice  a.s  to  di.sking 
at  ground  for  wheat.  I  have  some  oat 
round  that  is  very  loose,  and  covild  be 
Ut  in  good  shape  by  disking,  and  with 


less  work  than  jdowing.  I  have  never 
seen  this  tried,  and  have  .asked  several  in 
regard  to  it.  Some  favor  and  some  dis¬ 
courage  the  j)lan.  I  want  to  put  my 
wheat  in  the  ground  .so  as  to  obtain  the 
best  results ;  am  going  to  fertilize  in 
either  case.  c.  v.  F. 

X.'isbport,  O. 

This  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be  def¬ 
initely  settled  when  soils  and  locations 
are  contrastetl.  and  then  what  would  be 
a  success  one  year  owing  to  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  would  fail  another  season.  Me 
wouhl  expect  a  greater  .success  in  disk¬ 
ing  wheat  on  oat  stubble  on  clay  ground, 
well  stocked  with  humus.  If  the  soil 
was  light  and  loose,  I  would  roll  it  before 
and  .‘ifter  seeding  to  make  the  soil  as  com¬ 
pact  as  ]K)ssible.  On  the  latter  soil,  I 
would  use  at  least  400  pounds  of  14  per 
cent  acidulated  phosphate,  and  not  at¬ 
tempt  any  goods  with  only  a  small 
amount  of  nitrogen  and  potash  to  “ex¬ 
cuse”  the  higher  <‘0.st.  M’lu'at  does  not 
re<)uire  a  deeply  worked  seed  bed,  if  the 
fertilitv  is  well  in  the  surface.  In  <-atch 
crojis  for  M’inter  protection  we  have 
found  that  a  good  disking  was  .as  good 
as  plowing,  if  it  was  rolled  to  firm  the 
soil,  but  it  leaves  much  oat  stubble  scat¬ 
tered  on  the  sui-face,  which  is  really  an 
advantage  as  a  protecting  mulch  to  the 
growing  crop.  6' 

Philadelphia  Markets 

iu:tteb. 

Fancy  itrints.  fiO  to  01c;  tub  creamery, 
best,  o.’j  to  r>0)c;  medium  to  good,  4<S  to 
:j.”c ;  packing  stock,  ”0  to  o8c. 

•  EGGS. 

I'ancy.  nearby,  54  to  55c;  gathered, 
best,  48  to  40c;  common  to  good,  40  to 
4.5  c. 

I.IVE  POUI.TRY. 

Fowls,  PA  to  5<)C ;  chickens,  5.S  to  57c; 
roosters.  20»  to  27c;  ducks,  50  to  .‘l.Oc ; 
ju'geons,  pair.  50  to  .5.5c. 

DKKSSEn  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  .55  to  .58c;  chickens.  .50  to  40c; 
Spring  ducks.  57  to  .58c;  roosters,  28c; 
S(juabs,  doz.,  $7  to  .$8.2.5. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $7..50;  %  bu.  bkt., 
.50c  to  $1..50;  jieaches,  0-bkt.  crate,  $1.50 
to  .$2.50;  muskmelons.  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50; 
grapes,  .5-lb.  bkt.,  15  to  19c;  pears,  Bart¬ 
lett,  $2.50  to  $0. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  No.  1,  bbl.,  ,$,5..50  to  $4.75; 
No.  2.  .$2  to  .$5 ;  sweet  potatoe.s.  new, 
bbl..  $5  to  $0 ;  green  peas,  bu.,  $1  to 
.$2..50 ;  onions,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.10. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  Timotbv,  .$.51  to  .$.52 ;  No. 
2.  $29  to  $.50 ;  No.  5,  .$26  to  .$27 ;  clover 
mixed,  $28  to  .$.50 ;  straw,  rye,  $17  to 
$18 ;  oat  and  wheat,  $12  to  $14. 


“Much  bothered  with  tramps  out  your 
way?”  “I  was  until  I  tacked  up  a  sign 
on  my  gate.”  “.\h  !  ‘Beware  o  the  dog,’ 
I  suppose.”  “Oh.  no.  Simply  ‘Farm  help 
wanted.’  ” — Boston  Tran.script. 


I’ll  Take 

POSTUM! 

—you  hear  it  more 
and  more  when  one 
is  asked  what  he’ll 
have  for  his  morn¬ 
ing  drink. 

Delightful  aroma 
and  taste.and  free¬ 
dom  from  the  dis¬ 
comforts  that 
with  coffee. 

Nourishing  health¬ 
ful*  economical. 

No  Waste  at  aii- 

an  important  item 
these  days.  Give 

INSTANT  POSTUM 

atrial. 


WM.  LOUDEN 

Originator  of 
Modern  Labor- 
Saving  Barn 
Equipment. 


Standing  or  Lying  Down 
Cows  Are  Always  Comfortable 

That  is  one  of  the  distinctive,  practical  advantages  of 
Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions — the  secret  of  increased  milk 
yield  wherever  they  are  installed. 

Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions  combine  in  a  superior  degree  all  the 
essentials  of  comfort,  safety,  cleanliness,  and  convenience — they  are 
noted  for  their  simple  construction,  easy  installation,  durability  and 
sreat  strength.  Note  the  smooth,  graceful  tubular  steel  construction 
and  freedom  from  all  trouble-making  parts. 

Besides  being  the  strongest  and  most  comfortable  cow  tie  made,  the 
Louden  Swinging  Stanchion  is  the  only  one  which  permits  the  use  of 

The  Louden  High  Built-Up 
Feed-Saving  Curb 

'vithc^l  inconvenience  to  the  cow.  It  prtoents  cows  from  nosing  feed  out  of  the  mangers  onto  the 
stall  floor — saves  many  a  dollar’s  worth  of  high  priced  feed  in  the  course  of  a  year  which 
would  otherwise  be  wasted  with  the  ordinary  low  level  curb.  Now,  when  every  ounce  of  feed 
is  needed,  the  Louden  High  Built-Up  Feed-Saving  Curb  is  a  real  necessity. 

With  Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions  and  other  Barn  Equipment  you  can  actu¬ 
ally  save  one*half  your  barn  work  every  day  in  the  year — for  years  to  come. 

You  can  install  Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions  yourself  in  your  present  bam,  just  as  it  stands, 
at  moderate  cost,  and  will  And  it  a  paying  investment  even  ir  you  have  but  a  few  cows. 

Large  Louden  Catalog  Shows  You  How  to  Save  Labor 

Its  224  passes  with  many  fine  illustrations  show  the  full  Louden  Line  of  Labor-Saving  Barn 
Equiprnent:  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  Animal  Pens.  Hay  Unloading 
Tools,  Power  Hoists,  Barn  and  Garage  Door  Hangers,  Sanitary  Water  Bowls,  Cupolas,  Ven¬ 
tilators—  Everything  for  the  Barn.”  Sent  postpaid,  no  charge. 

.  Barn  Building  Ejmerts  can  save  you  time,  trouble  and  money  if  you  contemplate 

budding  a  barn.  Louden  Barn  Plan  Book — I  12  pages  of  valuable  information  on  every  phase 
of  barn-building,  sent  postpaid  on  request — no  obligation. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

2623  Court  St.  (.EslablhheJ  1 867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Branches:  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Albany,  N,  Y.,  Chicago,  III. 


nalonevs  Fruit  and 
Ornatnenial 

m^TREES 


have  given  satisfaction  for  SI  years.  This 
fall  tliey  are  lietter  than  ever — every  tree 
covered  by  an  abaoiule  guarantee.  All  the 
Nut,  Ornaniontul  Trees,  Vines,  and  Hhrubs 
grown  inoiiriOO  acreXnrse vies, the  largest 
in  New  Yoric,  are  sold  direct  at  cost  plus 
one  profit.  Send  for  free,  wholesale 
catalogue  today.  >1  uluncy  ships  ull 
stock  by  express  and  eliurKet  pre¬ 
paid.  hall  riantiny  rays. 

MALONEY  BROS.  A  WELLS  CO. 

21  Main  Street,  Dansvilif,  N.  Y. 
DansvilWt  IHonetr  WhoUaalc  Nurseries 


FREE 


REES  at  HalFAsenfs  Ibices 


GUARANI  LED,  Fir«t. class— True  to  Name— Free  from 
Iliftcase,  and  to  reach  you  In  goofl  Krowing  condition. 
Good  ussortment  of  Fruit  Trees,  OrnamenUl  Trees  and 
Sjirubs,  Bush  Fruits  and  (Jcnenil  Nm  scry  Stock.  FREE 
Catalog  contains  Planting  and  Growing  Instructions. 


THE  WM.  J. 
163  Ossian  Street 


REILLY 


NURSERIES 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  by  Certified  Grower- 


R 


EGISTERED 
ED  ROCK  WHEAT 
OSEN  RYE 


Over  a 
Billion  Dollars 

is  the  estimated  annual  loss  on  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.  from  insect  pests. 

What’s  YOUR  Share? 

The  war  demands  increased  pro¬ 
duction  and  conservation  of  crops. 

SPRAYS  THAT  PAYS 

KEY  BRAND 

INSECTICIDES 

WILL  HELP  YOU  SAVE  THE  CROPS 
Your  dealer  can  eupply  you— or.  if  not,  we  will 
ahip  direct  to  you.  Write  today  for  FREE  book. 
State  your  dealer’s  name  and  address. 

Ths  Gcvsrnment  aikt  that  you  order  early 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

14  Bayview  Ave.,  Jeraey  City,  N.  J. 


Pedigreed  varieties  developed  at  the  Michigan  Agricult¬ 
ural  College  and  iiispeeted,  aj)proved  and  registered  by 
the  Michigan  Crop  Iinprovenient  .tssoeiation.  Be  sure 
and  get  pure  Rosen  as  rye  cross  fertilizes  readily. 

For  list  of  growers  write  to  Secretary  of  the  Association. 
J.  W.  MICOLKSfX,  Kast  I.uiising,  AIICIIIGAM 

Pot-Grown  and  Runner 

Strawberry  Plants 

For  September  and  Fall  planting.  Will  bear  fruit  next 
snninier.  Al.so  KASI’HKKItY,  KL ACKKLItKf,  OtlOSKHKiniY 
(IltltANf,  ASPARLGUfi,  tiUtl’E  ri.AMS,  Fit  I  IT  TIIEE8 
SIIUI'BS.  Catalogue  free.  HARRT  L.  SQUIRES,  Eoad  Ground,  N.  v] 

Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale 

Layer  plants  for  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Fall  set'lng.  Fifty  varie¬ 
ties  to  select  from,  including  the  fall-hearing.  Send  for 
catalog  and  price  li.st.  J.  KEIFFORO  HALL.  R.  Na.2,  Rhodisdale,  Md. 


Aenaraidiie  ROOTS,  HORSERADISH  SETS.  CABBAGE, 

Asparagus  beets,  onion  plants,  lettuce,  toma. 

TOES.  EGG  PLANTS,  PEPPERS  and  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 
!  Send  for  Price  List.  J.  O.  Schmidt,  Itristol,  Pa. 

I  RUSSIAN  PIIKUS  RYE  grVu'SrSt  “f  f;SS: 

!  I  to  fi  bu..  $?.75  per  bu.  Over  5  bu.,  $2.50,  Bagged. 
Sample  for  stamp.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  PBants  Fot-Lu  p^-g! 

Only  first  quality  and  lowest  price.  Money  returned 
when  not  satisfied.  IIENKY  IleVINK,  Mlliuay,  N.  .1. 

SEED  RYE  FOR  heavy  pro- 

OLLU  niL  run  ONLC  Olrown  on  our  farms 

n  I’enusylvunia  from  selected  Russian  seed, 
sample  and  price  on  application— supply  limited. 

FAIKFIELU  1-  AK.M.S  TKAIM'JE,  PA. 


QCCfl  R  VC  “Wisoonsiu  Pedigree,”  clean,  plump. 
OCCU  nib  HENRY  A.  TOHD,  Doylestown,  Penna. 

Standard  Apple  BARRELS 

Prompt  shipment.  Kobt.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

“Leap’s  Prolific"  SEED  WHEAT 

OHiefnlly  cleaned  seed.  S3.50  per  hush.,  bags  included. 
Prompt  shipment.  Also  Winter  Rye,  $2.75  |)er  bu^ll. 

MEAliOW  FARM  .  HARTSHALE,  N.  Y. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L,  Walts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  5V.  30th  St..  New  York 
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Fruit  Growers  at  N,  Y.  Experiment  Station 
PAIiT  II. 

I)I!(  II.MM)  ('OVEK  CllOl’S. — Tli(>  mixture 
of  Canada  pea.s  and  Iniekwheat  was 
found  to  be  very  .satisfactory,  the  only 
l)0.ssible  objection  beiiiK  that  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  rank  growth,  averaging  nearly  2V{* 
veet  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  in” 
terfered  rather  seriously  with  the  gather¬ 
ing  <if  the  fruit.  This  was  found  par¬ 
ticularly  objectionable  on  wet  days.  Tlu' 
plot  planted  to  this  crop  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  planted  to  Crimson  clover,  which 
had  failed.  The  ])lot  of  blue  peas  and 
buckwheat,  while  not  standing  .so  thick 
upon  the  ground,  made  fully  as  good  a 
growth.  It  is  suspected,  however,  that 
it  is  .st»nu'what  more  difiicult  to  get  a 
.stand  with  the  blue  peas  than  Avith  the 
Canada  jieas.  Tin*  mixture  of  cow 
peas  and  buckwheat  looked  unite 
widl.  chiefly,  however,  from  the  appeai'- 
ance  given  by  the  buckwheat,  since  it  is 
stated  tliat  this  formed  the  jirincipal  part 
of  the  cover  crop.  The  cow  penis  killed 
much  earlier  in  the  Fall  than  either  the 
blue  peas  or  Canada  jieas.  The  mixture 
of  Winter  A’etch  and  Winter  rye  Avas,  in 
many  resjiects,  very  satisfactory.  A  good 
stand  Avas  .se'cured.  'I'liis  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  cover  crop  becau.se  it  forms  a 
perfect  mat  of  vegetation  over  the  ground 
and  does  not  groAV  tall  enough  to  interfere 
Avith  the  gathering  of  fruit  Avhich  ripens 
as  late  as  Winter  ajiph's.  SAveet  cloA'er 
did  not  do  Avell  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  the  orchard  being  an  old  one  and 
the  ground  considerably  shaded.  Mam¬ 
moth  clover  Avas  tpiite  satisfactory,  al¬ 
though  the  substance  furnished  Avas  not 
as  great  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  mixtures.  Sainfoin  makes  a  short 
Springy  groAvth  Avho.se  value  is  probably 
quite  similar  to  that  of  Mammoth  clover. 
DvAarf  Fs.sex  rape  made  the  rankest 
growth  of  all.  being  about  2%  feet,  Avith 
the  broad  leaves  lying  close  together.  As 
in  a  previous  case  this  Avas  found  dis¬ 
advantageous  in  gathering  the  fruit.  It 
was  also  found  that  field  mice  Avere  in¬ 
clined  to  harbor  in  this  abundant  A’egeta- 
tion.  and  incidentally  to  injure  the  trees, 
fif  all  the  coA'cr  crops  it  Avas  decided  that 
the  mixture  of  Wintei-  A-etcli  and  Winter 
rye  Avas  probably  the  best,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered.  for  bearing  orchards;  hoAvever. 
the  Mammoth  clovi'r  ga\e  almost  as  good 
results.  Crimson  clover,  although  not 
used  in  this  expiu-iment.  has  been  tried  at 
the  station  many  tinu's.  For  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  it  is  decidedly  unsatisfactory,  as 
it  is  difiicult  to  secure  a  stand,  and  the 
clover  does  not  do  Avell  on  diuise  clay 
soils  and  often  Avinter-kills. 

Exi>ei{imi:nt.s  ix  Tiii.xning  Futiit. — 
At  the  close  of  the  expeilment  the  con¬ 
clusions  Aveu’e  as  follows:  No  exact  rule 
for  thinning  apples  can  be  given,  the  re¬ 
quirements  A'arying  Avith  age,  size  and 
sea.son._  In  general,  after  all  Avormy  and 
othenA'ise  inferior  specimens  Avere  re¬ 
moved  and  not  more  than  one  fruit  from 
each  cluster  Avas  left,  additional  fruit 
should  be  removed  if  the  apples  are  h'ss 
than  six  inches  ajiai't.  Early  thinning 
gave  best  results  and  the  Avriter  adA'ises 
that  the  Avork  be  done  Avithin  three  or 
four  Aveeks  after  the  fruits  set,  even  if 
the  .Iiine  drop  is  not  yet  completed.  No 
method  of  raking  or  jarring  the  tree  is 
recommended.  One  of  the  most  A'aluabh' 
things  about  thinning  is  that  the  inferior 
specimens  are  removed,  and  this  discrim¬ 
ination  can  only  be  done  by  hand.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  trees  are  Avell  filled  with  fruit, 
thinning  imjiroved  the  color  and  size  and 
consequent  market  value.  The  thinned 
fruit  graded  higher  in  all  resiiects  than 
that  Avhich  Avas  unthinned.  There  Avas  no 
material  change  in  either  the  amount  or 
regularity  of  fruit  jiroduction.  In  this 
respect  the  i'esults  were  rather  surprising, 
as  it  Avas  anticipated  that  prcAmnting  the 
tree  from  overbearing  Avould  increase  the 
yield  on  the  ofi’  years.  It  is  stated  that 
the  cost  of  thinning  mature  trees  Avhich 
Avere  Avell  ]oade<l  should  not  exceed  50 
cents  per  tree  and  iirobably  Avould  average 
less  than  that.  The  general  conclusion 
Avas  that  it  AA’ould  pay  to  thin  aiiples 
where  there  is  a  large  croii  set  and  the 
chance  for  small  fruit  Aa'ry  great.  Othei’- 
Avise  it  would  not  pay  except  in  those  in¬ 
stances  Avhere  fruit  is  7-Mnoved  to  prevent 
the  breaking  of  the  tree. 

IVi.vTEH  Ix.nnn-  ok  Fiu  it  '^riuoKs. — The 
giiiAver  is  Avarned  not  to  <  ut  out  trees  at 
once,  as  many  times  those  trees  Avill  groAV 
and  even  bear  fruit,  although  they  appear 
to  be  A’ei'y  seriously  injured  in  the  Spring. 
Many  trees  Avere  pruned  in  Auirious  man¬ 
ners  in  the  Spring  to  see  if  this  Avould 
have  any  effect  on  the  quantity  of  fruit 
borne.  It  Avas  found  that  in  the  case  of 
young  peach  trees  a  severe  pruning,  even 
to  the  cutting  back  of  large  limbs,  Avas 
ajiiiarently  advantageous.  The  same 
treatment  of  old  trees  Avas  a  failure,  and 
it  was  further  found  that  the  presence  of 
a  cro)>  of  fruit  seemed  to  retard  the  nat¬ 
ural  healing  of  the  injured  trees.  It  is 
advised  Avhen  trees  have  been  injured  to 
prune  them  at  least  lightly  in  all  cases. 

Expeuime.xts  With  Dw^kf  Thef.s. — 
After  a  lO-year  test  in  three  orchards, 
under  Avidcly  varying  climatic  and  soil 
conditions,  the  station  cannot  recommend 
dAvarf  apple  trees  for  the  professional 
growi'r.  'I'hey  come  into  bearing  but 
little,  if  any,  earlier  than  standard  trees 
of  the  same  varieties,  and  the  amount  of 
fruit  so  produced  is  too  small  to  make 
the  difference  in  bearing  age  of  the  tAvo 
cl.asses  of  trees  of  commercial  A'alue. 
Though  10  years  is  too  short  a  time  to 
t(‘st  productiveness  thoroughly,  there  are 
no  indications  that  a  larger  number  of 
(Iwaif  trees  on  an  acre  will  yield  more 


fruit  than  the  jiroiau-  number  of  .standard 
trees.  In  these  experiments,  also,  the 
fruit  on  the  dwarf  trees  was  not  nor  did 
it  appear  as  though  it  would  ever  be. 
larger,  handsomei-  or  betti'r  flavored  than 
that  on  full-sizi'd  trees  of  the  same  kinds. 
The  small  size  of  the  trees  on  dwailing 
stocks  m.akes  it  possible  to  grow  mori* 
trees,  and.  conseiiuently,  more  Auirietii’s. 
if  desired,  on  a  given  area,  and  the 
dwarfed  trees  aro  more  ornamental  than 
standards. 

('tn-Tiv.VTiox  OK  TUK  Okcii.mu). — (’ulti- 
vation  should  be  started  eaid.v  in  thi> 
Sjiring  to  saA'e  the  Winter's  accumulation 
of  moisture  and  to  Avarm  up  the  soil  so 
that  the  plants  can  quickly  start  growth, 
(hiltivate  at  intm-vals  of  two  Aveeks  until 
midsummer  and  then  stop,  as  the  trees 
ha\'e  by  this  time  completi'd  groAvth  and 
the  Avood  must  mature  for  Winter.  Sod- 
mulch  orchards  are  not  recommemh'd  for 
Ncav  York  excejit  on  hilly  lands.  '^I'lie 
land  should  be  turned  deeply  Avith  a  ploAV 
early  in  the  Spring,  or  on  heavy  .soils  in 
late  Fall.  Aftei-Avard  the  cultivation 
.should  be  shalloAV  but  deep  enough  to 
break  the  crust  and  kill  the  Aveeds.  The 
implements  should  be  adaiited  to  the  soil 
and  to  the  Avork,  and  may  be  any  of  the 
various  clod-crushers,  harrows,  cutaAvays 
or  Aveetlers  that  do  the  AVork  Avell  in  the 
jiarticular  piece  of  .soil.  Tools  Avith  high 
handles  or  high  wheels  are  to  be  avoided. 
Harnesses  Avithout  projection.s,  and  short 
singletrees  should  ahvays  be  u.sed. 

Feutii.izeus  fou  the  Orchard. — If  the 
land  is  aa'cII  drained.  Avell  tilled  and  Avell  j 
supplied  Avith  organic  matter,  commercial 
fertilizers  are  needed  little  in  most  NeAV  j 
York  orchards.  The  exceptions  are  found 
in  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  too  Avet  or 
too  diy.  No  doubt  there  are  many  or¬ 
chards  that  might  be  benefited  by  an  ap- 
jdication  of  one  of  the  chief  elements  of 
fertility ;  some  may  require  a  completi' 
fertilizer.  It  may  be  assunual  that,  if 
trees  are  vigorous,  bearing  AA-ell  and  make 
a  fair  amount  of  noAV  AVood  each  .season, 
they  need  no  additional  idant  food.  If  j 
the  trees  are  not, in  the  healthful  condi-  , 
tion  de.scribed,  the  logical  thing  to  do  is  ; 
to  look  to  the  drainage,  tillage  and  health 
of  the  trees  first  and  to  the  more  exjien- 
sive  and  le.ss  certain  fertilization  aft(>r- 
AA'urd.  Even  as  a  last  resort,  fertilizei-s 
ought  not  to  be  used  for  trees  unless  the 
oAvner  has  positiAa*  evidence  that  his  soil 
is  lacking  in  some  of  the  elements  of 
plant  food.  Av.  H.  J. 


Farms  in  Southern  New  York 

Every  hill  farmer  in  Tioga  County,  as 
Avell  as  myself,  Avill  thank  you  for  luib- 
lishing  the  article.s  on  hill  farms  in  South¬ 
ern  NeAV  York.  I  have  often  Avished  that 
the  men  looking  for  farms,  especially 
those  of  limited  capital,  could  knoAv  of 
these  farms.  Most  of  them  are  really  de¬ 
sirable  farms.  They  are  not  unoccupied 
because  they  are  valueless,  or  far  removed 
from  markets,  but  for  real  good  rea¬ 
sons.  The  oAvners  of  some  of  them  ore 
too  old  to  Avork  the  farms ;  some  are 
oAvned  by  children  avIio  have  fallen  lieir 
to  them  but  do  not  care  to  live  on  them, 
jireferring  to  live  in  the  village  or  city; 
some  are  unoccui)ied  because  of  scarcity 
of  help.  Good  tenants  are  hard  to  obtain. 
Men  Avho  a  fcAV  years  ago  Avere  Avorking 
farms  on  shares  are  uoav  OAvning  some  of 
these  farms,  and  doing  Avell.  Old 
jieople  noAV  OAvning  and  living  on  some  of 
these  farms  Avould  be  only  too  glad  to 
stay  if  they  could  get  suitable  ludii,  but  j 
they  can’t  get  help,  and  are  forced  to  sell.  | 
.\I1  of  our  land  needs  lime,  and  Avhere  it  ; 
is  being  used  the  largest  and  finest  kind 
of  crops  are  being  raised.  NoAvly  seeded 
fields  that  have  been  limed  groAV  as  good 
and  as  large  clover  as  can  be  found  any- 
Avhere.  I  saAV  Alsike  clover  on  one  of 
these  farms  last  Summer  that  was  over 
four  feet  long  and  yielded  three  tons  to 
the  acre.  Any  good  farmer  knoAvs  that 
Avhere  you  can  raise  clover  you  can  raise 
most  anything.  lied  clover  does  just  as 
Avell  as  Alsike,  and  no  finer  Timothy  can 
be  found  anyAvhere.  This  is,  and  ahvays 
has  been,  a  dairy  country,  especially 
around  OAvego,  the  county-.seat,  and  the 
land  is  Avell  adapted  for  dairying.  I  don’t 
believe  there  is  a  place  an.vAvhere  Avhere 
a  man  Avith  limited  capital  could  do  better 
than  right  here.  And  uoav  is  the  time  to 
buy.  These  farm.s  Avill  not  much  longer 
be  begging  for  buyers.  The  great  demand 
for  farm  products  Avill  cause  an  exodus 
back  to  farms,  and  an  increase  in  valua¬ 
tion  of  farms.  Good  crops  of  an.v  kind 
can  be  groAvn  on  these  farms  with  jiroper 
treatment — 50  bushels  of  oats,  200  bu.sh- 
els  of  potatoes,  25  to  40  bushels  of  buck- 
Avheat.  I  have  seen  cornstalks  14  feet 
long  groAvn  on  this  land,  and  all  other 
croi)  do  Avell.  f4ome  of  the  farms  are 
ofl'ered  for  amazingly  Ioav  jirices.  less  than 
building  cost,  or  could  be  replaced.  I 
knoAV  of  one  place  of  20  acres,  Avith  house 
that  could  not  be  built  noAV  for  less  than 
$2,000,  that  was  sold  for  .$7(K).  I  knoAV 
of  a  farm  of  85  acres  of  good  level  land, 
Avith  good  buildings,  riglit  by  church, 
school,  creamery,  store  and  post  oflice, 
that  can  be  bought  for  .$2,500.  Avith  all 
stock,  crops,  and  up-to-date  farming  im¬ 
plements.  The  man  OAvning  it  is  too  old 
to  farm  it.  and  he  cannot  get  any  help. 

’fioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  geo.av.  dele. 


“The  Rummer  boarders  say  they  don’t 
get  enough  to  eat.”  remarked  Mrs.  Corn- 
tossel.  “That  doesn’t  bother  me.”  re¬ 
joined  her  husband.  “But  if  you  see  any 
signs  of  discontent  among  the  farm  hands 
let  me  knoAV  right  off.” — M'ashiugton 
Star. 


KEEP  /V  COMING 


We  must  not  only- 
reed  our  Soldiers 
at  the  Front  but 
the  millions  of 
women  €r  children 
behind  our  lines" 

Ce/i.  Jo/in  S.  Persftirtg 


WASTE  .NOTHJ.N'G 
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Put  your  idl 

o  work 


One  stump  wastes  100  square  feet  of  ground. 

Multiply  this  by  the  number  of  stumps  or  boulders 

in  your  cultivated  fields,  and  the  total  loss  of  till-  This  hook  is  free. 

able  land  will  astound  you.  IVrite  for  it  today. 


Model  20 


Labor  is  scarce  and  farm  machinery  expensive — but 
there’s  one  way  in  which  everyone  can  put  such 
idle  land  to  work. 

By  blasting  Avith  ATLAS  Farm  PoAvder  you  can 
remove  fifty  average  stumps  in  a  day.  Other  jobs 
for  farm  exx^losives  are  draining,  ditching,  and 
blasting  the  subsoil  to  release  the  plant  food  that 
lies  below  the  plow  sole. 

Many  such  labor-saving  methods  are  described  In 
our  120-page  illustrated  book,  “Better  Farming.  ” 
It  is  free.  In  Avriting  for  a  copy,  check  the  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  you  are  interested; 

□  Stump  Blasting  Cl  Subsoil  Blasting  d  Road  Making 
o  Boulder  Blasting  Q  Ditch  Digging  □  Tree  Planting 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

Division  UNO  Wilmington,  Delaware 


SAVE  H 

Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  PaintinsT  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Saninlo  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 


Don't  throw  away  a  single  bag- 
they're  worth  money  to  you.  Friceaaro 
'way  up  now.  Cash  in  on  all  you  have. 
But  bo  sure  you  ROt  our  prices  before 
you  seUasinKlti  one.  We  (ruarantcomost 
liberal  Rradinir.  Over  2U  years  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  your  assuranco  of  a  square  deal 
every  time.  Wo  buy  any  quantity. 

Froif^ht  paid  on  all  shipments  to 
Werthan.  Find  out  what  real  satisfac* 
tion  is.  Write,  statins  what  you  have. 
WERTHAN  BAG  CO.  J 
66  Dock  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ^ 
Braseli  Offices:  Houston  and  Nasbvilla 


'Wi' 

empty- 

Bags 


\  Protect  your  soil 
\  and  your  next 
i  year  crop  profits 
^  Qi^ainst  injury  ' 

^  by  excessive  water 
f  standing  on  land  all  ^ 
f  winter.  Can  work  land  ear#"" 

Her  in  spring.  Add  2  to  3  weeks  to  grow* 
ing  season.  Do  farm  terracing  now.  Get 

Farm 

_  Ditcher* 

All*  i  t  Terracer  & 

steel,  /  '  Road  Grader 

adjustable,  reversible;  no  wheels,  levers  or  cogs  to 
get  out  of  fix.  Cuts  new  farm  ditches  or  cleans  old 
ones  to  4  feet  deep;  builds  farm  terraces,  dykes  and 
levees;  grades  roads.  Does  the  work  of  100  men. 
Every  farm  necils  one.  Send  your  name  for 
Free  Book  and  Special  Introductory  Offer. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  & 

Grader  Company,  Inc. 

Box  534  Owensboro,  Ky. 


10  Days’  Free  Trial 


IF  you  want  books  on  farming  of 
any  kind  write  us  and  we 
will  quote  you  prices 

THE  RURAL  NLW-YORKER 
333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


Roofing  Products 

Why  build  to  burn?  Use  Galvanized  Roofing 
for  farm  buildings — Tin  Roofs  for  residences. 


ApoLliO-KEVSTONK  Galvanised  Sheets  not  only  excel  for  Roofing  and 
Siding  purposes,  but  are  specially  adapted  for  Culverts.  Tanks.  Spouting, 
and  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  Keystone  Coppeb  Steel.  RootingTin 
Plates  are  unequaled.  "  . . 


_  Sold  !>>•  leading  dealers.  Look  for  the  Keystone 

d  below  regular  brands.  Shall  wesendour“BetterBuildings’'booklet? 


AMEK1C4N  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATS  COMPANY.  Frick  Bld2.,Pitt3burih,Pa. 
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Countryside  Produce  Situation 
After  several  weeks  of  steadily  declin¬ 
ing:  trend  through  August  and  early  Sep¬ 
tember  the  markets  of  the  counti-y  are 
strengthening  somewhat.  The  moderate 
volume  of  carlot  shipment  helps  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  few  large  markets  are  ov(‘r- 
supplied.  The  volume  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  is  about  10  i)er  cent  less,  comitared 
with  that  of  Sejitember  last  year,  but  the 
demand  seems  fully  as  active  as  last  year, 
although  the  war  gardens  appear  to  be 
<loing  their  sbaie. 

TURKK  IXTKUKSTIXG  CROPS. 
Potatoes,  onions  and  .■i])i)les  s(a‘m  to  be 
the  most  interesting  features.  I’hey  ai'e 
sizable  cro]»s  this  year.  ^I'hey  started  jit 
fairly  high  prices,  but  have  declined  con- 
sideraltly  the  past  lew  weeks.’  'J'hus  the 
tiverage  price  p.aid  for  iirmy  suiiplfes  by 
coinjietitive  bidding  for  August  was  .f.'l.Ol 
I»er  100  lbs.  for  jiotatoes  and  })!;>. 17  for 
onions,  wliile  the  Se)>tember  supjdy  was 
botight  at  an  average  of  .^2.70  for  po¬ 
tatoes  and  .$2. -IK  for  onions,  the  Septem¬ 
ber  average  for  <i. lions  being  lower  than 
for  ))ot!itoes.  and  lioth  declining  consid¬ 
erably  for  the  August  level.  The  Si'j)- 
tember  croji  rejiorts  show  a  further  loss 
of  0,0(K),000  bushels  of  jiotatot'S  since 
•Inly  and  of  oS.OtKt.OOO  bushels  comiitirecl 
with  liist  vear’s  big  <'roi).  Hecmit  <Ianiagi‘ 
was  chiefly  from  dry  weather.  Humors 
of  government  limitation  of  pri<’<‘s  are 
douiitless  without  foundation.  'I’he  k'ood 
Administration  hits  no  authority  to  es¬ 
tablish  jirices  for  iiotatoes  aiul  is  not 
considered  liki'ly  to  make  ]»urchases. 
PLENTY  or  ONIONS  AND  GOOD  ONES, 
Onion  quotations  have  been  sagging  off 
mei’ely  becau.se  tlu're  is  plenty  of  stock 
ofTering  and  tbe  public  was  pretty  well 
fed  up  this  year  with  the  Southern  crop. 
'I'his  is  a  year  of  large  yields  of  good 
onions  in  most  sections,  and  the  croii  will 
need  to  be  kept  steadily  moving  to 
market. 

pjtiCES  si.inrr  for  eastern  cahraoe. 
('abliage  jirices  have  bemi  cut  in  two 
since  the  Fall  season  ojiened.  P>est  East¬ 
ern  stock  startl'd  at  .$40  per  ton.  but 
dropiied  quickly  to  around  .$20  in  the 
"Western  New  Yoi’k  jiroducing  si'etion. 
T’riees  avi'raged  about  $10  higher  iier  ton 
in  the  <’ity  windesale  market ,s.  ('abhage 
from  Iowa,  Illinois  and  the  Lake  Hegion 
also  ranged  lower  this  month,  but  lalues 
have  held  better  in  the  Middle  "West  and 
Coloriido  than  in  tin*  East. 

AVT.NTEU  APPTES  SHOTTED  BRING  GOOD 
PRICES. 

.\pples  started  sit  all  kinds  of  prices, 
but  are  si'ttling  down  to  about  the  same 
genei’al  basis  in  the  large  biii’i-el-aiiiib'  sec¬ 
tions  of  N('w  Yoi’k,  Yirginia  and  Mich¬ 
igan,  the  general  ’j’ange  being  $4  to  $;"»., 10 
for  jidvaiict'  siib's  of  tin'  Winter  kinds. 
More  inquii’ies  :ire  coining  fi-om  middle- 
western  dealers,  and  the  ])ros]a'ct  is  for 
rather  high  jn-ices  foi'  tbe  large  ei’op  from 
New  York  State'  and  for  the  faii’ly  good 
crojis  in  some  other  barri'l-aiiiib'  States. 

4'he  hc'an  season  ojx'iis  in  California 
with  sales  at  warehouses  ranging  $10.25 
to  $10. .10  jx'i'  cwt.,  i-asli  to  growi'rs.  for 
small  Avhite  stock,  and  .$11.7.1  to  $12  for 
Limas,  t'olorado  and  lOasti'rn  new  stock 
are  not  yi't  generally  ijuoted.  Old  Nc'W 
York  pea  beans  are  (juoted  $11  per  cwt. 
in  Poston,  ('alifornia  jiink  beans  sell  at 
8'*4c  ]ier  lb.  in  New  Orh'ans.  ("'olorado 
growers  are  iiri'pai  ing  to  organize  to  mai’- 
ket  their  big  crop.  c.  B.  E. 


Government  Crop  Report 

The  September  forecast  puts  the  corn 
outlook  at  2.072,(t00.000  bushels,  or  a  re¬ 
duction  of  21 7.000.(MK>  from  the  August 
forecast.  The  total  wheat  cro]>  will  be 
son. (too, 000  bushels,  oi'  2.10.000.000  moi’c 
than  last  year.  Oats.  1 .477.(K)0.000 ; 
rye,  70.700,000  ;  bai'ley,  2,20.000.000  ;  hay, 
tons,  .SO. 200. 000.  The  estimate  on  jio- 
tatoes  is  2.8.1,000,000  bushels. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOlMESTir. — Four  jiersons — one  ,a 
woman  and  one  a  sailor — were  killed, 
thij-ty  others  were  injured  and  thousands 
of  dolbrrs  woi'th  of  damage  was  done  to 
the  Federal  Puilding  and  surrounding 
sky.scraper.s  in  Chicago  Sept.  4.  when  a 
bomb  ('xploded  in  the  Adam®  Street  en¬ 
trance  of  the  structure.  The  idea  gained 
ground  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Workers  of  the  World  in  retalia¬ 
tion  for  the  s«'ntences  recently  im])osed  on 
05  members  of  the  organization  by  F('d- 
eral  .fudge  Kenesaw  M.  Landis.  One  of 
the  jtolicc  I'aids  following  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  a  heretofore  unknown  .-in- 
archist  organization,  a  superradical  body 
within  the  I.  W.  W.  calh'd  the  “Woi-kers 
Social.”  The  ineinbershij)  is  conii)os<'d  of 
discii)les  of  sabotage,  as  was  disclosed  by 
a  qu.'tntit.v  of  C!ii)tur('d  litei'atui’e.  An¬ 
other  raid  divulged  a  new  system  of  con¬ 
ducting  I.  W.  "NV.  affairs.  At  the  genei'al 
headquarters  the  organization  kejjt  only 
records  from  Avhich  the  government  could 
get  no  information.  Elsewhere,  ili  fiats 
or  homes,  seci'et  rf'cords  of  meetings,  or¬ 
ders,  etc.,  were  kejit. 

■  A  constitutional  amendment  initiated 
by  the  Michigan  I Iotelkeei)ers  Association 
to  permit  the  mainifactnre  and  s:ile  of 
light  wine  and  beer  in  Micbigan  was  held 
to  be  illegal  by  the  State  .8ui)reme  Court 
Sept.  5.  The  court  ruled  that  the  amend¬ 


ment  was  improperly  drawn.  The  Michi¬ 
gan  .\nti-Saloon  League  fought  the 
amendment. 

Sixteen  members  of  the  I.  W.  W..  held 
in  Fresno  and  Sacramento,  Cal.,  jails  on 
Federal  warrants,  will  be  charged  with 
responsibilit.v  for  the  wheat-field  tires  in 
Smith  Dakota,  lumber-mill  tires  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Ori'gon.  and  scori's  of  othi'r 
fires  in  California,  it  was  iinnounced  Sept 
f)  by  Sidney  .1.  Sbannon.  deputy  Fnited 
States  marshal  in  Fresno.  Nearly  .$1(k).- 
flOO.tMlO  worth  of  property  has  been  de- 
stro.ved  in  the  last  two  years  by  these 
men.  Shannon  said,  and  added  that  he 
had  evidence  to  show  that  their  iiro- 
gramim'  this  year  called  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  about  $2O.(K)O.Ot)0  worth  of 
jiroperty. 

More  than  .200.000  gallons  of  gasoline 
were  sav('d  in  New  York  city  alone  by 
the  univei’sal  observance  of  the  second 
‘‘gasless  Sunday,”  according  to  unofficial 
•'stimatt's.  It  is  estimated  that  aiiproxi- 
mately  ten  million  gallons  were  conserved 
throughout  the  country  in  the  la.st  two 
week  eud.s. 

Second  Lieut.  Charles  Thomas  of  Pay 
Cit.v.  Mich.,  and  Howard  Hull  of  P.ridge- 
port.  ('onn..  were  killed  in  fi  collision  in 
the  air  at  Selfridge  Field,  ]Mt.  Clemens, 
Mich..  Sei)t.  0. 

S<'i)t.  !)  trial  of  Eugene  T.  Debs  on 
chai'ge  of  violating  the  espionagt*  act 
was  Ix'gun  in  Cleveland.  D.  A  number 
of  Dt'bs’s  friends  in  the  courtroom  were 
arrest('d  for  apidiiuding  siieech  made  b.v 
his  counsel,  among  the  offenders  biUTig 
Rose  Pastor  Stokes. 

Coi)ies  and  translations  of  editorials 
and  .irticb'S  api)earing  since  Americii’s 
declaration  of  war  in  the  New  .lersey 
Freie  Zritutif/,  a  Newai'k  morning  news- 
j)i!per.  all  scoring  Engliind  and  deploring 
America’s  participation  in  the  war.  were 
read  to  a  jury  im])iinelled  Sei)t.  0  at  New- 
jirk,  N.  .1..  be5)re  Federal  .fudge  Thomas 
t}.  Haight  to  hear  the  case  of  five  de¬ 
fendants  indicted  iift<'r  the  office  of  the 
newsiiaper  had  bi'cn  raided  a  year  ago 
by  Charles  F.  Lynch,  Fnited  States  At¬ 
torney.  'fhe  men  on  trial  for  alleged  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  ('si)ionage  act  are  :  Penedict 
and  I'ldwin  S.  Prii'th.  juiblishers ;  William 
von  Katzh'r,  editor;  Hans  von  Ilundels- 


hau.sen.  associate  editor,  and  Henry 
Waechter,  city  editor.  About  fifty  ar¬ 
ticles  alleged  by  the  government  to  form 
the  ba.sis  of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
the  defendants  to  defeat  the  operation  of 
the  selective  draft  law  were  introduced 
in  evidence. 

Sixteen  men  are  believed  to  have  been 
hurled  to  death  fi’om  a  shaft  cage  by  the 
breaking  of  a  cable  at  a  coal  mine  at 
Nanaimo,  P.  C..  Sept.  10. 

'riiree  men  were  killed  and  22  persons 
injured  when  an  extra  freight  train  r.an 
into  the  rear  of  a  pa.ssenger  train  on  the 
Poston  and  .Maine  Railroad  at  Dum- 
mersto,  Vt.,  Sept.  10. 

FARM  AND  CARDEN.— A  life  insur¬ 
ance  policy  for  .$25,000  has  been  taken 
out  on  a  peiligreed  $75,000  Holstein  bull, 
Mighty  Monarch,  owned  by  Paul  T. 
Prady  of  Putnam  County,  New  York,  ac¬ 
cording  to  newspaper  statement.s.  Pe- 
.sides.  the  animal  is  covered  by  lu'avy  lire 
insurance. 

At  hearings  on  the  revenue  bill  Sept.  0 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
Ceorge  P.  Hampton,  managing  director  of 
the  ]‘'‘armers’  National  IL'adquarters,  told 
the  committee  the  farmers  are  being  per¬ 
secuted  becau.se  tlu'y  ask  that  ,a  large 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  war  be  jiaid  by 
current  taxation.  He  defended  William 
Pouck.  master  of  the  Washington  State 
Crange,  recently  indicted  on  the  charge 
of  conspiracy  to  obstruct  the  sale  of  T.ib- 
ert.v  bonds,  declaring  he  believed  those 
responsible  for  the  prosecution  wei*e  war 
profiteers. 

'riie  War  Department  has  announced 
that  while  220.000  gallons  of  dill  pickles 
were  required  for  shipment  overseas,  it 
had  rei'eived  bids  for  less  than  1(K),f)00. 
'rhere  is  a  shortage  in  the  sizes  specified, 
and.  to  meet  this,  large  pickles  will  be 
bought.  ])ending  deliverj’  of  the  new  crop. 

WASIIINOTDN — AVithout  .a  dissent¬ 
ing  vote,  the  House  Sept.  0  pas.sed,  after 
a  few  minutes’  consideration,  the  Senate 
resolution  empowering  the  President  to 
establish  luohibition  zones  around  muni¬ 
tion  factorie.s,  mines,  shipyards  and  other 
war-ju-oduction  plants.  'Fhe  resolution 
was  reiiorted  by  the  Rules  f’ommittee, 
with 'the  information  that  Acting  Secre- 


Septcmlier  21,  IDES 

f;;ry  of  AVar  (''rowell  regarde<l  its  passage 
as  urgently  imimrtant.  .V  brief  hearing 
had  been  held  earlier  in  the  day,  at  which 
Representative  Miller  of  Minnesota  told 
of  conditions  near  Duluth,  the  first  large 
city  in  .America  to  go  “dry.”  .Across  the 
river  from  a  steel  iilant  is  the  Wisconsin 
town  of  Oliver,  which  he  said  was  or¬ 
ganized  sfdely  for  “hooze  purposes,”  and 
had  (h'lnoralized  conditions  on  the  street 
car  line  running  between  Duluth  and  the 
munitions  works. 

.An  order,  which  had  the  full  approval 
of  President  AA'ikson,  went  out  Sept.  2 
from  the  Food  Administration  closing  all 
breweries  in  the  country  on  December  1. 
This  is  the  very  action  which  the  original 
Randall  rider,  pas.sed  by  the  House, 
sought  to  force  upon  the  President  in  iiro- 
viding  that  no  appropriations  for  the 
stimulatmn  of  agriculture  should  be  avail¬ 
able  until  the  President  had  stopped  the 
use  of  foodstuffs  for  this  purpose  umler 
the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Lever  law.  AA’arning  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  beer  substitutes  and  other  soft 
drinks  and  spring  waters  is  also  to  be  ma¬ 
terially  curtailed  was  given  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  brewing  was  to  be 
stopped  and  the  breweries  shut  down  for 
the  period  of  the  war. 


Coming  Farmers'  Meetings 

Southwestern  .Tersey  Cattle  Show, 
Kansas  City.  Mo..  Sept.  16-21. 

National  .Association  of  Gardeners,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept. 
24-26. 

Iowa  Dairy  Cattle  Congi'ess,  Waterloo, 
Iowa.  Sept.  20-Oct.  6. 

Trenton  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  .L,  Sept.  .20- 
Oct.  1-4. 

Tractor  demonstration.  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  New  Rrunswick,  N.  J., 
Oct.  tS. 

International  Milk  Dealer.s,  convention. 
Columbus.  Ohio,  Oct.  14-1.5. 

National  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers* 
convention.  Columbu.s,  Ohio,  Oct.  17-18. 

The  National  Dairy  Show  at  Columbus. 
O.,  Oct.  10-10,  will  have  a  great  variety 
of  educational  exhibits,  interesting  to  both 
producers  and  con.sumers  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts. 


TEN 

(or  MANY) 

CASE 

Better*^ 

mcn€s 


I  Weighs  only  3400 

*  pounds.  little  more 
than  a  team  of  horses. 
Low  and  compact  with 
short  wheelbase.  Turns 
In  22  ft.  circle.  Stays 
on  all  fours. 

O  Rated  10  H.  P.  on 
**  drawbar,  but  devel¬ 
ops  nearly  14  H.  P. 
Rated  18  H.  P.  on  the 
belt  but  delivers  about 
24  H.  P.  This  Insures 
abundant  reserve  power. 

O  Four  cylinder  Case 
**  valve-in-head  motor. 
Removable  head.  Motor 
is  set  crosswise  on 
frame,  affording  use  of 
all  straight  spur  gears. 
This  conserves  power. 

A  Belt  pulley  mounted 
^  on  the  engine  crank 
shaft.  No  gears  used  to 
drive  It.  Pulley  is  part 
of  the  tractor,  not  an 
extra-cost  accessory. 

C  AlI»traction  gears  are 
cut  steel,  enclosed 
and  running  in  oil.  No 
bevel  gears,  chain,  worm 
or  friction  drive  parts. 

p.,  Case-Sylphon  Ther- 
mostat  controls  cool¬ 
ing  system  and  Insures 
complete  combustion  of 
kerosene  in  the  motor. 
Prevents  raw  fuel  from 
passing  by  pistons  and 
diluting  oil  in  the  crank 
case. 

7  Case  air  washer  de- 

•  livers  clean  air  to 
carburetor.  No  grit  nor 
dust  gets  into  cylinders 
to  minimize  their  effi¬ 
ciency  and  shorten  their 
life. 

Q  All  interior  motor 
parts  lubricated  by  a 
combination  pump  and 
splash  system.  Speed 
governor,  fan  drive  and 
magneto  are  dust  proof 
and  well  oiled. 

Q  Complete  accessibil- 
ity.  No  dismantling 
necessary.  Removable 
covers  permit  you  to  get 
at  parts  quickly. 

1  fl  Hyatt  Roller  Bear- 
ings  in  rear  axle, 
bull  pinion  shaft  and 
transmission  case. 
Kingston  ignition  and 
carburet'T.  Five-piece 
radiator  with  a  cast 
frame.  Core  is  copper. 
Fin  and  tube  non-clog¬ 
ging  type. 
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This  On^-Piece  Main  Frame 

Reduces  Vibration— Prevents  Disalignment 


Here  we  picture  a  new  tractor 
achievement  —  the  frame  of  a 
Case  10-18.  It  is  the  fore-runner 
of  new-day  ideas  in  designing.  ^ 

Note  that  this  casting  consti-. 
tutes  a  dust-proof  housing  for  the 
rear  axle,  bull  pinion  shaft,  trans- ' 
mission  shafts  and  the  bearings 
for  these  parts.  It  also  provides 
a  base  for  the  motor,  which  sets 
cross-wise.  / 

This  type  of  frame  construction 
brings  rigidity  unattainable  in  a 
fabricated  frame.  It  insures  con¬ 
stant  alignment  of  bearings,' 
shafts  and  gears.  Owners  avoid 
gear  troubles.  Thus  we  prevent 
power  losses. 


-^  And  we  multiply  strength  while 
reducing  weight. 

►  This  one-piece  frame  is  one  of 
the  greatest  advancements  in 
tractor  history.  It  was  inevitable. 
Others  are  bound  to  follow.  But 
Case  is  in  the  lead.  Case  offers 
you  now,  today,  what  later  on 
will  be  adopted  generally. 

►  This  is  only  one  of  many  bet¬ 
terments,  some  of  which  are  item¬ 
ized  at  the  left.  Do  you  know  of 
any  tractor  offering  all  these  su¬ 
periorities? 

r  A  complete  description  of  the 
Case  10-18,  with  illustrations  and 
specifications,  will  be  mailed  upon 
request.  Write  for  it  today.  Or 
visit  a  Case  dealer. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Inc. 

(Founded  1812) 

1311  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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No  More  Singing  Spindles 

Mica  Axle  Grease  ends  squeaking, 
friction-bound  axles  and  hot-boxes. 
Makes  it  easier  for  the  horse  and 
less  expensive  for  the  owner.  The 
finely  ground  mica  fills  spindle 
crevices  and  makes  a  perfect  bear¬ 
ing  surface. 

MICA 

AXLE  CREASE 

Enreka  Harness  Oil  prevents  cracking  and 
breaking,  makes  leather  soft  and  pliable. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Offices 

New  York  Baffalo  Albany  Boston 


Volunteer  Vetch 

I  have  one  field  of  40  acres.  Last  year 
it  was  seeded  to  wheat.  I  have  heeu  try¬ 
ing  to  plow  it  since  harvest  to  seed  to 
wiieat  again.  So  far  I  have  not  plowed 
one-tentli.  owing  to  no  rain.  As  we 
shall  be  too  late  for  wlieat.  I  have  been 
thinking  of  seeding  it  to  rye  and  Hairy 
vetch,  plow  it  under  next  Spring  for  corn. 
I  am  informed  that  it  is  a  risk,  as  some 
of  the  vetch  may  not  germinate  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and  may  appear  in  our 
grain  crops,  to  he  seeded  later  in  tlieir 
regular  rotation.  .T.  b.  .s. 

Ileisterstown,  Md. 

We  froipiently  find  patches  of  vetch 
appearing  about  the  farm  and  in  all  crops. 
It  was  evidently  self-seeded,  or  the  seed 
had  remained  dormant  in  the  .soil.  This 
vetch  makes  a  nuisance  when  it  works 
into  the  wheat,  as  the  seed  is  hard  to 
separate  from  the  grain.  We  should  not 
ii.se  the  vetch  on  a  farm  with  wheat  in 
the  rotation,  though  it  is  a  grand  crop 
for  fruit  or  dairy  or  garden  farms. 
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SILOS 


AT  HALF  PRICE 


Warehouse  needed  for 
pressing  work.  Am  forced 
to  close  out  my  entire  hold¬ 
ings  of  sixty-five  silos  of  a 
well-known  make  which  I 
will  sell  at  pre-war  prices. 
Silos  all  new  and  first- 
class.  Advise  size  desired. 

M.  L.  SMITH 

MANUFACTURER’S  AGENT 

286  Chestnut  Street.  Meadville,  Pa, 


Prompt  Shipment 

Silos  all  ready  for  iiimiediate  ship¬ 
ment.  No  delays.  This  year— of  all 
years — ALL  the  corn  should  be  saved 
even  though  not  mature.  Silage  is 
cheaper  than  any  other  feed.  Write 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  West  Street,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Green  Mountain 

SILOS 


Growing  South  Carolina  Corn 

I  think  we  are  all  amused  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  discii.ssed  of  planting  emm, 
sciuK'  on  the  level,  some  (the  last  advo¬ 
cate  in  Tuk  K.  N.-Y.)  on  the  bed.  I  will 
tell  yon  how  we  plant  in  the  sandy  coast 
Norfolk  sand.  W<‘  are  in  sight  of  ohl. 
historie  Fort  Sumter  that  was  never  re¬ 
taken  during  the  War  of  the  States.  We 
plant  corn  on  four  to  five-foot  beds,  a 
foot  below  the  level,  as  we  set  out  as¬ 
paragus,  and  give  it  sometimes  one  clmp- 
I)ing.  costing  about  SO  cents  per  acre. 
That  is  all  the  hoe  work.  It  is  then 
about  18  inches  high.  Then  we  work  it 
with  a  one-hor.se  disk  cultivator,  trying 
to  lay  it  by  on  the  level,  the  last  work¬ 
ing  with  a  one-hors(‘  harrow  lightly,  AVe 
)tiit  in  coAv  iieas  with  a  Planet  .tr.  drill, 
which  does  not  cut  many  roots.  Onr 
corn,  planted  Hay  8,  after  green  peas,  is 
riiie  enough  to  _stri|i  foddi'r  in  ,S()  days. 
If  the  ground  is  very  grassy  we  burst 
dn*  high  middle  and  run  a  one-horse  cul¬ 
tivator  harrow  .a  couple  of  times.  Tim 
last  time  we  put  about  lOO  pounds  ncid 
roek  and  100  pounds  nitrjite  of  sodn 
Tins  is  called  the  AVillia  mson  i>lau,  and 
it  IS  good.  (If  conr.se  you  must  let  the 
water  have  a  conr.se  to  go  off  if  heavy 
rains  occur.  I  am  sending  yon  a  smail 
nod  of  Sea  Island  cotton  which  .sold  for 
jiO  cents  per  pound  last  year:  it  is  the 
coarsest  we  raise.  'I'in-  fini'st  brings  about 
00  cents  to  Yon  will  note  tins  cot¬ 

ton  has  black  seed  instead  of  gremi.  wocdly 
seed  of  the  short  stajile. 

South  (’iindina.  it.  B.  cm M n \i  r. 


^^oure  mighty 


lucky  to  have  those 
Lamhei'tville  Boots 


You  bet  I  am.  They  were  the  last 
pair  in  the  store.  There’ll  be  mighty 
few  Lambertvilles  for  some  time.” 


SILOS 


SAVE  MONEY 
by  buying  NOW. 


mher  i.s  Iianl  to  get  and  price  is 
iiiibing  liigher.  ciihIi 

11(1  early  sliIxMiient 
Take  no  chances  on  late  del 
ivei'ies  this  year.  A 
MIo  isyonr  bet  thisyeai-. 

Adjustable  door-rVanie  with 
ladder  combined.  a-foot 
extension  Koof  inake^  cum- 
jiiete  Hilo  v.  iili  le:*s  expen^te. 

W  iiidow  i’rec. 

liny  Nou  — Ship  Now— Pay 
ow— Ijittvc  Now— Write  Now. 


GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  2-12  Willow  St.,  Sidney,  N.Y. 

Superior  ROOT  Cutters 

WILL  CUT 

any  klud  nr  size  of  vexe- 
tiibles  very  fast  and  easy 
(I  to  ;;  bu.  per  luimite)  in 
line  bliape  for  feeding. 
'I'liey  save  lime,  labor  and 
makeyourfeed  go  farther. 

■Made  for  hand  or  power 
anil  with  Electric  Motor 
attaclied. 

If  not  at  your  dealers 
write  u-.— I’lHco  y  o  u  r 
order  early. 

SUPERIOR  CHURN  &  MFG.  CO.,  Box  454  Norlliville.  Mich. 


A  Live  Woodchuck  Cure 

I  hnvc  read  with  nnich  interest  dining 
tho  last  few  \vo(?ks  variou.s  ciiros  for  tho 
woodchuck  evil.  If  any  f.irmer  annoyed 
by  thc.se  animals,  or  by  skniik.s.  rats, 
weasels,  etc.,  will  get  a  full-grown  Aire¬ 
dale  and  turn  him  loose,  he  will  h.-ive  no 
further  tronhle.  I  have  a  pair  of  Aire¬ 
dales,  and  they  have  killed  or  driven  all 
such  vermin  out  for  miles  around. 

1‘ennsylvauia.  joiix  v.vx  Tavx,. 

AXi)  .\\-T.s. —  Referring 
to  your  article  on  getting  rid  of  wood- 
cluicks.  Would  say  the  woodchuck,  being 
gramnivorons,  is  very  fond  of  salt,  (tet 
rock  salt  as  large  as  hnekwheat  and 
using,  say  a  (piart  or  mor(“.  sprinkle  it 
over  with  I’aris  green,  stirring  it  until  the 
salt  is  well  colored,  'i’hen  go  around  to 
the  holes  of  the  woodchucks  and  put  a 
haiidfiil  w(dl  down  in  each  occupied  hide. 
It  will  he  found  to  dispose  of  the  animals 
a.s  thoroughly  and  cheaply  as  any  method 
known  in  this  jtart  of  the  State.  The 
writer  was  vei-y  succossfiil  in  ridding  the 
house  of  ants  in  this  way.  ''I'h(“y  came  in 
from  one  iiaiticiilar  side  of  the  house, 
Wi‘  .nixed  a  sprinklin'  of  Paris  green  and 
■iv.-iter.  one-half  teaspoonful  to  a  gallon 
of  water,  .•iiid  going  ai'oimd  outside  the 
house  sprinkled  the  wall  and  ground  tiior- 
oughly  with  the  mixture.  A  few  came 
after  the  first  appliciition.  but  .sini'c  the 
second  not  an  ant  has  been  seen  in  the 
house.  I\’hen  dry  it  does  not  show  more 
than  on  iiotato  vines.  u.i:.  c. 

Cattaraugus  Co..  N.  Y. 


‘  Why,  I  need  a  pair  now.  Surely  I 
can  get  them  somewhere.” 

“No  sir-ee,  not  unless  you  happen  on 
an  odd  pair  that  a  dealer  has  left  over. 
You  see  the  Government’s  taking 
nearly  all  the  factory  can  make.” 


a 


Gosh — Sherman  sure  v/as  right! 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 
Vegetable  Porcing  .......  2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Kn.i.ixe  lUitnocic. — On  page  '.isl  I 
mite  F.  C.  A.’.s  ijiiei-y  in  regal’d  to  a  siu’c 
way  to  destroy  burdocks,  and  yotir  reply 
to  the  same.  I  can  tell  yon  an  easier 
way  than  to  dig  down  and  cut  them  oil 
under  the  ground.  Arm  yourself  with  a 
good  shai’i*  hoe.  and  an  ordinary  machine 
oil  can,  in  which  is  placed  .some  kero.senc. 
Cut  the  burdock  off  at  the  .surface  of  tin- 
gronn  1.  apply  two  or  three  drops  of  the 
kerosene  to  the  toji  of  the  root,  and  your 
warfare  will  he  destructive  and  coiniileto. 
Xot  one  will  survive  this  treatment,  if 
ini.iierly  administered,  as  I  know  from  ex¬ 
perience.  Dandelions  and  plantain  in 
the  lawn  can  also  he  eradicated  in  tin- 
same  manner,  hut  care  mii>t  be  taken  to 
apply  only  a  very  small  iiuanfity  of  the 
kero.i-ciie.  on  nccoiint  of  injuring  the 
grass.  1.  L.  A. 


Lambertville  enthusiasts 
are  naturally  disappointed  at 
the  scarcity  of  their  favorite 
rubber  footwear.  Dealers, 
too,  are  disappointed  because 
Lambertvilles  meant  good 
business,  rapid  turnover  and 
eood  will  wherever  sold. 


But  everybody  realizes 

I 

that  war  is  war  and  that  the 
Government’s  demands  come 


first.  And  no  one  will  forget 
the  boots,  arctics,  etc.,  that 
have  set  a  new  standard  in 
rubber  footwear.  When  it 
is  possible,  v/e  will  again 
supply  dealers  with  our  full 
line  of  rubber  footwear. 

Until  such  a  time,  we  ask 
your  tolerance  of  this  unusual 
condition,  over  which  we 
have  no  control. 


LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO.,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


East  Stroiuksbiirg.  I' 


:l. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


School. — ()»r  childieii  have  started  in 
the  public  school.  Th<*  boys  have  worked 
steadily  all  Summer,  and  it  takes  some 
days  for  them  to  settle  down  into  the 
routine  of  school  life.  I'lie  schools  all 
llirough  our  section  have  service  Hags 
with  stars  showing  the  number  of  gradu¬ 
ates  now  in  the  army,  and  i)atriotic  feel¬ 
ing  runs  high.  It  becomes  more  and  more 
of  a  problem  to  know  what  to  <lo  Avith  a 
child  when  he  jiasscs  out  of  the  common 
.'school.  Sure  it  is  that  the  untrained 
hoy  or  girl  of  the  future  has  a  hard 
outlook.  In  the  big  turn-uj'  that  is  to 
follow  this  war  tin*  man  or  woman  who 
can  only  do  ordinary  Avork  Avill  be  at  a 
tremendous  disadA-antage.  Yet  1  think 
the  old-time  training  Avill  hardly  answer, 
for  when  the  soldiers  come  back  they 
Avill  bring  with  tliem  about  the  largest 
l)roblem  this  nation  has  ever  kno.rn. 
'I'here  is  .also  a  gi-eat  shortage  of  good 
teachers.  Some  have  joined  tlie  army — 
others  have  gone  to  Avork  at  other  things. 
I  hear  of  it  number  of  cases  Avhere  older 
t<*acher.s,  Avho  retired  some  years  ago, 
have  noAV  come  back  into  the  harness. 
Quite  a  number  of  farmers’  Avives  taught 
l)efore  they  Avere  married,  hut  gave  up 
the  school-room  tit  jtreside  over  a  home. 
Noav  they  huA’C  children  of  their  OAvn,  iind 
Avill  go  back  into  the  .«chool-room.  I  do 
not  «ee  Avhere  it  Avould  be  jmssible  to 
lind  better  teachers  for  the  rural  schools. 

Open  Fires. — -As  the  cooler  Fall  nights 
come  on  I  Avant  to  get  in  a  good  Avord 
for  the  open  lireplace.  Many  a  night  avjII 
come  with  a  biting  chill  in  the  aii-.  It  is 
not  cool  enough  to  .start  a  lire  in  the 
.stove  or  furnace,  yet  some  little  heat  is 
needed.  Qn  .such  a  night  nothing  can  be 
liner  than  a  gloAviug  o))en  lire.  I  Avould 
not  be  Avlihout  a  lire))lace.  Aside  from  its 
comforting  heat,  it  gives  the  finest  system 
of  ventilation,  it  makes  a  rallying  place 
for  the  family  and  lills  the  home  Avith 
cheerfulness.  I  <-an  tell  you  noAV,  before 
we  start,  that  this  AA'inter  Avill  be  a 
hard  one  for  many  of  us.  .Some  of  those 
lonely  homes  AA’ill  nee<l  every  spark  of 
cheer  and  brightness  than  can  possibly 
get  into  them,  and  there  is  no  more  direct 
route  fur  them  into  your  home  than 
through  an  open  lire.  Ilurn  up  the  old 
fences  and  dead  trees,  and  .sec  your  cares 
go  along  Avith  them. 

Burning  Wood. — I  think  many  of  us 
Avill  be  forced  to  substituti*  Avood  for  coal 
— in  part  at  least.  1  expect  to  burn  more 
wood  than  ever  liefore,  and  Ave  have  been 
casting  about  for  .some  plan  of  using 
AVOod  under  the  boiler.  Our  house  is 
heated  by  hot  Avater.  Last  AVintiu'  aa'c 
suffered  at  times,  but  Ave  kej't  the  fires 
roaring  and  had  a  fair  sujiidy  of  coal. 
lIoAV  can  Ave  usi*  Avood  undi'r  such  a  boiler 
so  as  to  kee])  up  the  heat  in  ordinary 
Winter  Aveather?  I  lind  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  heaters  and  boilers  under¬ 
stand  what  is  coming,  and  are  planning 
tor  it.  For  examjile,  one  manufacturer 
Avrites  me  as  folloAvs : 

“It  is  a  very  ea.sy  matter  to  use  Avood 
in  almost  any  boiler  or  furnace.  A  piece 
of  slu'et  iron  with  a  number  of  one-inch 
holes  punched  through,  should  bo  laid  on 
top  of  the  present  coal  grate.  These  hides 
alloAV  the  AVood  ashes  to  .sift  through. 
'The  No.  14  gauge  iron  ought  to  be  heavy 
enough  for  this  kind  of  Avork,  and  almost 
any  tinsmith  can  make  one  of  these  in  a 
very  .short  time.” 

That  seems  easy,  but  has  anyone  really 
tried  it?  AVhat  is  the  best  size  of  Avood 
for  .such  AVork,  and  hoAV  do  you  keep  up 
the  lire?  A  good  many  country  people 
have  become  confirmed  coal-burners.  Noav 
they  must  prepare  to  use  more  Avood,  and 
Ave  all  Avant  to  learn  In  av  to  keep  a  Avood 
lire  over  night  in  zero  Aveather. 

Science  and  Practice. — They  ought 
to  Avork  together  like  a  Avell-inatched 
team  of  oxen,  but  they  Avill  not  abvays 
do  it.  Efforts  to  harne.s.i  them  sometimes 
inaki.'  me  think  of  t’  team  I  once  saAA’  at 
the  .South.  Some  farmer  had  gained  pos- 
si'ssion  of  a  broken-doAvn  <dd  thoroAigli- 
bred  stallion  and  hitched  him  up  Avith  a 
mule.  They  Avere  ploAving,  and  they 
surely  had  no  common  purjiose  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  stallion  hung  his  head  and 
Avent  on  as  if  saying :  “It  is  the  croAvn- 
ing  insult  of  a  proud  life  to  harness  me 
Avith  thi.s  felloAV.  My  sons  on  the  race¬ 
track  today  are  beating  the  Avorld.  I 
ought  to  be  living  on  their  reputation  in¬ 
stead  of  vainly  trying  to  jiut  a  little 
spirit  into  this  dull  rascal  yoked  ip)  with 
me.”  And  the  mule  Avent  on  Avith  an- 
iither  tale  of  Avoe :  “Why  do  they  hitch 
me  up  Avith  this  conceited  old  crank?  \ 
am  doing  all  the  Avork.  lie  thinks  he  is 
giving  •character’  to  it — but  you  can’t 
jiull  a  iiloAV  on  the  reenrd  of  your  sons.” 

I  Avas  thinking  of  the  old  <-unte.st  betAveen 
si-ience  and  practice  the  other  day,  Avhen 
’riiomas  and  I  debated  as  to  Avhat  avc 
should  do  Avith  part  of  a  cornfield.  It  Avas 
naturally  Avet.  and  the  Evergreen  seedAA'as 
feeble  and  did  not  make  a  good  stand. 
'I'homas  favored  jdoAving  ic.  !  A'f  it  and 
idanting  cabbage.  I  favoi'ed  letting  it 
stand,  and  the  argument  came  doAvn  to 
theory  on  my  jiart  and  practical  expe¬ 
rience  by  Thomas.  I  thought  it  a  good 
plan  to  let  the  argument  go  to  the  boys. 
:ind  after  hearing  the  case  they  unan¬ 
imously  di'cided  that  Thomas  had  the 
more  sensibh*  argument,  lie  figured  on 
Avhat  he  had  already  seen  done,  and  I 
expected  certain  results  to  folloAA'  because 
they  ought  to’.  So  Ave  jdoAved  and 
planted  <•abbage.  1  find  that  most 
farmers  Avant  tint  ju-actical  arguments  foj- 


doing  a  thing,  r.ather  than  the  thei.ry. 
Some  of  our  younger  scientists  get  too 
large  an  idea  of  Avhat  science  is.  It  is 
not  the  master  of  practice  but  rather  the 
servant. 

KESi’ONSimt.TTY. — And  that  brings  up 
another  question  about  children.  IIoav 
much  responsibilit.A-  should  be  given 
them?  i  knoAv  pi-ople  Avho  think  it  best 
to  keep  the  children  doAvn.  hold  the  reins 
in  their  oAvn  hand,  and  do  the  jdanning 
and  thinking  for  the  boys  and  girls.  .Such 
children  groAv  up  Avithout  any  real  char¬ 
acter  or  force,  and  in  the  cause  of  a  sud¬ 
den  trouble  Avould  not  knoAv  Avhat  to  do. 
I  think  that  is  a  mistaken  jxdicy.  and  I 
think  it  far  better  to  make  the  children 
face  respon.sibility  early  in  life.  On  a 
farm  J  think  tlu'.v  should  understand  thi' 
business,  have  a  good  idea  of  Iioav  it  is 
going,  and  be  giA-en  a  share  of  the  AVork 
and  ri'sponsibility  as  soon  as  they  are 
able  to  handle  it.  That  is  on(«  riaison  Avhy 
1  jiay  our  boys  for  their  Avork.  jind  leave 
them  rea.sonably  free  to  invest  th<‘  money 
as  they  like.  l\Iy  exiierience  is  that  Avhen 
a  boy  Avorks  hard  for  bis  money  he  Avill 
not  fool  much  of  it  aAvay  unless  such 
fooling  is  the  ruling  spiidt  of  the  farm. 

I  think  boys  like  to  feel  that  they  are 
trusted  Avith  responsibilities,  and  that 
such  a  feeling  lieljis  tii'  them  to  the  farm. 
They  also  like  to  find  that  their  Avork  is 
helping  develop  the  farm  and  increasing 
its  business  from  year  to  yimr. 

IliiiEi)  Men  and  ('ar.s.-^-.V  reader  in 
Connecticut  sends  the  folloAving  ncAVS- 
jiaper  clijijiing: 

“At  a  farmers’  picnic  for  Essex.  Mor¬ 
ris  and  Union  counties,  Xcav  .Tersey,  at 
^'erona  Lake,  the  other  day,  there  Avere 
10.000  peojde  present,  and  more  than  ilOO 
automobiles  Avere  parked.  'Phe  record  of 
the  iiicnic  for  lOOO  shoAVS  that  there  Avere 
only  six  automobiles  that  year.  This 
year  many  of  the  farmers’  families  came 
in  big  touring  cars.” 

Wliile  I  did  not  attend  this  picnic,  T 
have  no  doubt  this  statement  is  about 
true.  The  Avay  the  cars  line  up  at  these 
farmers’  picnics  is  remarkable.  But  our 
friend  goes  on  to  say : 

“Ami  they  might  have  added  that  the 
hired  man  (‘the  poor  cuss,’  ‘the  fool,’ 
‘the  recipient  of  charity’)  stayi'd  at  home 
and  lo.st  the  SAAmat  that  paid  for  the  gaso¬ 
line.” 

I  do  not  knoAV  just  Avhat  he  means  by 
that,  for  in  our  country  the  hired  man 
is  certainly  at  bat  this  year.  Nobody 
speaks  of  him  in  connection  Avith  “char¬ 
ity.”  I  do  not  oAvn  a  car.  I  bought  the 
truck  first.  AYhen  Ave  Avent  on  the  Farm 
Bureau  excursion  I  rode  in  Thomas’s 
car.  and  I  can  find  a  good  many  Avorking 
or  hired  men  Avho  OAvn  their  OAvn  cars. 

1  do  not  knoAv  Iioav  it  is  in  Connecticut, 
but  in  this  part  of  Ncav  .Jersey  the  hired 
or  Avorking  man  never  had  a  better  chance 
than  he  is  haA-ing  right  now  in  choice  of 
a  job,  Avages  and  hours  of  labor. 

n.  w.  c. 


The  Great  War  and  the  Weather 

Ever  since  this  great  Avar  began  peo¬ 
ple  have  claimed  that  it  has  had  consid¬ 
erable  influence  upon  the  weather  in  this 
country.  On  one  hand  Ave  are  told  that 
the  explosions  and  the  liberation  of  gas 
in  the  European  battles  has  increased  the 
amount  of  rainfall  here.  Another  class  | 
of  people  claim  that  these  battles  are  re-  [ 
sponsible  for  the  tiu'rible  drought  in  the  i 
West,  for  they  claim  that  so  much  rain  ! 
Is  produced  in  Europe  and  there  is  not 
enough  of  it  left  to  go  around  here.  Of  , 
cour.se,  both  of  these  theories  cannot  be  ' 
right.  ’The  U.  B.  M’eather  Bureau  states 
that  the  European  Avar  has  had  nothing 
to  do  Avhatever  Avith  the  American  Aveath¬ 
er. 

It  has  alAvays  been  a  theory  that  Jiat- 
tles  produce  rain.  Before  the  invention 
of  gunpoAvder  the  ancients  thought  that 
rain  Avas  produced  by  the  clash  of  the 
SAVord  and  the  SAveat  of  the  fighters.  ’Phis 
theoi-y  was  changed  to  make  the  noise  of 
battle  and  the  smoke  of  burning  iioAvder 
responsible.  ’Phe  real  cause  of  rainfall  is 
the  cooling  of  the  air.  Heated  air  cur¬ 
rents  rise  and  cooler  currents  rush  in  to 
take  their  place.  All  Aveather  conditions 
depend  for  their  origin  on  the  heating 
and  cooling  of  the  atmosphere.  All  the 
poAvder  that  could  be  reasonably  explod¬ 
ed  in  any  battle  Avould  not  be  enough  to 
jiroduce  any  great  change  of  teinjiera- 
ture ;  certainly  not  enough  to  iiroiluce 
rain. 

Some  years  ago  “rain-making”  became 
a  busini'ss  in  some  jiarts  of  the  South- 
Avest.  ’Phis  Avas  based  on  the  theory  that 
an  exqilosion  high  in  the  air  Avould  bring 
I  (articles  of  moisture  together  AA-hich 
Avould  make  drops  to  fall  as  rain.  'Phe 
(ruth  is  that  if  the  moisture  is  in  the 
clouds  and  the  conditions  are  right  it  Avill 
fall.  If  it  is  not  present  all  the  ex- 
idosions  that  could  be  devised  could  not 
iu'ing  it.  Observations  sIioaa’^  that  the 
great  battles  in  France  in  the  Spring  of 
1017  did  not  inti'rrupt  the  long  siiell  of 
fair  Aveather.  ’Phe  amount  of  rainfall  in 
Ilngland  during  the  first  tAA’o  years  of  the 
Avar  gave  no  supimrt  to  the  theory  that 
the.se  great  battles  produce  rain.  Yet  one 
of  the  favorite  beliefs  of  the  human  mind 
is  that  rain  ahvays  folloAvs  a  battle, 
Avhen  the  truth  is  there  is  no  direct  con¬ 
nection  betAveen  the  tAVO. 


She:  “You  knoAV  very  Avell  that  you 
had  to  a.'^k  me  three  times  before  I  Avould 
con.sent  to  be  your  Avife:”  lie:  ‘’Yes.  I 
knoAV ;  and  that  only  goes  to  shoAV  that  it^ 
is  sometimes  jiossible  to  be  too  jiei-sist- 
ent.” —  Boston  'Transcript. 


CARBIDE  GAS  lights  this  farmer’s  home  (and  barns) 
and  cooks  his  meals — safely,  quickly,  economically. 
It  is  rendering  this  double  service  in  over  2.50,000  coun¬ 
try  homes  today.  The  farmer  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
value  and  use  of  Union  Carbide,  eighteen  years  ago. 

Following  its  widespread  usehy  the  farmer,  the  miner  dis¬ 
covered  that  Carbide  miners’  lamjis  were  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  oil  lamps.  Today  over  700,000  miners  use  Carbide. 

Metal  workers  and  machinists  in  shipyards,  on  railroads, 
and  in  machine  shojts  discovered  they  could  weld  and  cut 
metals  quicker  and  more  economically  with  Carbide  gas 
(when  combined  with  oxygen)  than  by  any  other  method. 

Contractors,  stevedores,  and  farmers  found  out  its  supe¬ 
rior  advantages  for  flare  lamps  and  torches. 

These  are  some  of  the  uses  that  have  made  Union  Car¬ 
bide  a  big  factor  in  all  branches  of  industry. 

IT;  fie  us  today  for  descriptive  booklets  by  mail — FREE 


800 


UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  COMPANY 

4'2d  Street  Building,  New  York 
Peojdes  Gas  Building,  Cliieago 
Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco 

Dept.  2 


WAR  SHOW  FOOD  SHOW 
HUMAN  WELFARE  EXPOSITION 

all  in  one  with 

National  Dairy  Show 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

October  10th  to  19th,  inclusive 

'I'his  greatest  OF  ALL  DAIRY  SHOWS 
Is  co-oiJiTaling  Avitli  several  ilejiartinents  of 
our  Govermiient  in  a  WORLD’S  FOOD 
WORK  this  year,  making  an  atteinlance 
upon  tlie  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW  a 
PROFIT,  a  DUTY,  an  OPPORTUNITY,  for 
every  Halryman! 

Children’s  Welfare  Department 
Home  Economics  Division 

U.  S.  Food  Administration 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

■Ml  sIioAving  the  dipenilenee  of  linmanity 
upon  AMERICA  for  DAIRY  snjiidies. 

Cattle  ShoAV — .^raft  Horse  Show — Night  Horse  Show 

Every  hour  of  the  i'eii  Days  and  Nights 
replete  Avilli  tilings  of  Inestimable  A’alue 
for  every  man,  Avomaii  and  child 
liaving  a  patriotic  desire 
to  lender 

SERVICE  TO  THEIR  COUNTRY 


Don’t  depend  on  coal 
-  \  these  days.  Install  a  i 

Hertzicr  &  Zook  Q  All/  ' 
Portable  Wood  3 All 
ond  lio  sure  of  your  fuel  j 


supply.  Kasy  to  operaU' 
Our  No.  1  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  saw  made  to  wliich  a  ripping 
stable  ran  bo  attached.  Gnaran- 
tecd  for  1  year.  Money  refunded 
DNo.  5  if  not  satisfactory.  "Writo  for  catalog. 
HERTZLER  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  3,  BoBleville,  Pa. 


Send 
35  Cts 

IN  STAMPS 


THE  TRAP 

THAT 

HOLDS 

muskrat/ 

SKUNK ' 

MINK 


For  Postpaid  Sample  of  the 
PULL,  GNAW  AND  TWIST  PROOF 

“TRIPLE  CLUTCH” 


UIGU  GKIP 

WONDERFUL  HOLDING  POWER 
GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  YEAR 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  THE 

Free  Booklet  No. 

MODERN  TRAPPING  METHODS. 

Tells  how  to  trap  for  Musk 
rat.  Skunk,  Mink  and  Coon 

TRIUMPH  TRAP  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

66  W.  Elm  St.  ONEIDA,  N.r. 


For  $9  I  Will  Deliver  an  Appliance 

tliat  will  make  your  FttKO  <’AK  a  aatiafactory  Power 
JIacliiiie.  Guarauiood.  .r.  T.  TANK,  Ciiuthuin,  V. 


Books  Worth  Buying 

Landscape  GardmiiiiK,  Parsons .  2.00 

Lawn  Making,  Harrou .  1.10 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke....  2.50 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Harden,  Pammel  1.50 

Rook  of  Wheat.  Dondliuger . 2.00 

Kuccessfnl  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage.  King....  1.60 

Study  of  Corn,  ShoesmltU . 60 

Vbe  Soil,  King .  1.60 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKEE, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Missouri  Notes 

'I’liK  AVk.s  i  i;i;v  IiKOT'orf  j  . — L’H 
wo  liad  tli('  lirsf  rain  that  ^<'oinor|  to  spoil 
the  real  <‘iid  of  tlio  dronsjlit  wliioh  lias 
boon  jiorsistiiig  for  two  iiinntlis.  sino(>  tlio 
latter  half  of  Juno.  'I’lio  oorn  in  half  a 
dozon  States  west  of  tho  jMi«.si>sippi  has 
boon  bady  dainasrod.  thirdon'^  have  boi'ii 
liroduoins  nothinj;'  oxoopt  tomatoos.  Tho 
b'all  and  A\'intoi'  aiijilos  have  hoi-n  droji- 
ping  until  thi'iT  are  few  of  them  loft, 
i’lnins  of  tho  native  varieties  did  faiidy 
well  :  ixnir.s  are  good  ;  cherries  were  shorl 
and  iieachos  woi’o  a  total  failure,  b'all 
gardens  are  now  hoing  idanted  and  tho 
turnip  croii  is  being  sown.  'J'urni|)s  will 
inalco  a  cro|)  from  September  first  and 
liroA’ido  a  cheap  and  wlndesoinc  fi'od  for 
tho  cows  and  pigs. 

'J'liE  Vi.N'EY.vnn. — Tho  grape  harvi'st  is 
.inst  over.  Only  Norton's,  Ooetho.  Cataw- 
ha,  b'ern  and  ISIuench  I’eniain.  Norton’s 
is  too  small  ;  (lootho  sjdendid  for  family 
use;  ('atawha  does  not  lajion  evenly,  amt 
]‘’(>rn  and  INIuench  have  jiroved  tho  bi'st 
for  A'or.v  late.  Muonch  la'iions  niori'  I'ven- 
ly.  but  F('rn  is  larger  and  of  better  ipial- 
ity.  Itiponing  so  late,  after  all  tho  m.ain 
ci'op  is  gone.  tho,v  command  good  ]U'ices. 
Thm'o  is  imt  much  that  is  new  to  sa,\' 
about  tho  cro]i.  Tho  drought  hrought  it 
on  a  ■Avook  sooner  than  usual.  I0cli])S(‘ 
failed  to  boar  this  year,  and  tho  seanty 
fruit  was  no  earlier  than  IMooro’s.  Karly 
Ibaisy  is  vigoi’ous  and  productive,  hut  is 
outc!ass(‘d  .  h,v  INIoore’s  and  ( 'amiiboH's. 
(’amiiboH's  was  liotter  than  oA’or  before  in 
pei'feetion  of  bunch  ;  ])(dlination  was  near¬ 
ly  pt'rfect.  and  this  Avas  due  to  tho  soti- 
son.  for  there  Avas  no  change  in  tho  rela- 
tiAc  ])osition  of  the  vinos  as  rosjioets 
ollu'r  A'ariolies.  Just  Avhy  this  siaisou 
w;is  hotti'i’  than  any  iiriH-eiling  one  in  30 
Ai'ars  I  cannot  guess.  'The  s.inu'  Hiing 
holds  true  of  tho  ]iistillate  Xiiita.  I’rox- 
iniity  to  otlu'i’  kinds  seems  to  have  no 
inliiienco  Avliatever.  For  tho  first  timi' 
since  I  began  groAving  tho  grape  for  mar¬ 
ket  the  price  advanci'd.  going  over  three 
cents  a  i»ound.  It  starlod  in  at  four,  and 
half  Avay  through  it  Avent  to  five,  and  noAv, 
on  tho  last,  it  goes  to  six.  Fancy  black 
grapes  for  tho  Italian  fruit  stoi'os  held  at 
six  cents  all  through.  They  sell  at  IP. 
or  throe  jionnds  foi'  a  <iuarter.  'rhe.A- 
bought  ]Mooi-('’s.  ('amidieH’s.  Worden.  s(‘- 
lect  Concord.  Wihh'r.  Ninta.  Fern  and 
'Muonch.  hut  Miiench  could  not  have  com¬ 
peted  Avith  the  others  in  their  oAvn  S(>ason 
liecause  it  lacked  the  size,  and  this  is 
also  true  in  sonu'  less  degree  of  the  I'ern. 

VAitiKi  V  ( 'oAri'AnisoN,  ■ — As  usual. 
Camjdieirs  Av.as  tin'  linest  of  all.  Ninta 
again  canu'  to  the  front,  and  has  uoaa 
jAroA'od  itself  thoroughly..  It  ripened 
nearl,v  Avith  the  Concord,  hut  I  h‘t  it  hang 
until  all  the  Concoids  Avere  cut.  It  is  a 
splendid  kei'jier,  black  like*  Campbell’s  or 
'\Vilder,  tough-skinned,  never  cracks,  a 
heavy  jiroducer.  vigorous  vine  and  every 
grr.jK'  rijiens ;  a  gi'ciui  berry  on  a  rijie 
bunch  is  iieA'C'r  si'on.  'I’lie  (|ualit,v.  too.  I 
esteem  abovi-  that  of  the  Concord.  Its 
one  AveakiH'Ss  is  impei  fect  iiollination.  in 
Avhich  it  much  resembles  CampbolTs. 
There  AA’as  also  some  variation  in  the  size 
fif  tin'  berries  this  dr,\'  season,  but  not 
enough  for  criticism.  The  Wihh'r  at  its 
best  is  A’i'ry  line,  but  fin  my  rich  soil  lias 
not  so  fai'  ecpialed  the  others  in  profit. 
I'lie  Worden  has  .some  AVoiuh'rfull.A’  line 
clusti'rs.  but  its  (bin  skin  and  uneven 
habit  of  riiii'iiing  reduce  its  value  seri¬ 
ously.  It  si'ts  sf)  much  fruit  that  it 
should  be  pruiu'd  much  closer  tlian  tin' 
Concord.  ^Iericadel  is  another  Munson 
seedling  that  has  Avell  jiroA-ed  itself:  the 
clusters  ai’e  ver,v  long,  comiiact  and  cyl¬ 
indrical  :ind  the  (piality  extra  good.  'I’lio 
A’ine  i.s  In'althy  and  productive.  Among 
red  grapes  I’righton  is  the  best  fif  the 
earlii's.  and  A’f'i-gennes  and  laicih'  the 
b('st  of  the  later  oiu's.  l.ucile  is  a  avou- 
derful  bearer  of  clusters  that  all  run  un¬ 
commonly  larg('  and  long.  'I'hey  an'  ipiite 
shoAV.v.  but  I  do  not  fancy  the  flavor  AU'r.v 
much.  It  should  be  a  good  market  vari- 
et,A-.  always  tui  hand  Avith  an  extra  large 
fancy  croj).  I  like  it  bettei'  than  Kegal. 
Avhich  has  some  of  its  characteristics  and 
is  later.,  (freen  ^Mountain  Avas  on  band 
with  its  usual  large  yield  of  delicate  Avhiti' 
clusters  of  sugar-likf'  sAveetness.  I  ueaidy 
forgot  to  mention  Ives.  aaIucIi  regularly 
comes  up  Avith  a  heiiAW  crop  <if  smooth, 
uniform  bunches  that  satisfy  those  who 
Avant  a  black  grajie  for  canning  fir  jelly 
or  .iuici'.  It  is  a  gn'at  basket  filh'r  and  it 
is  seldom  tliat  a  bad  bi'rry  is  found.  A 
gri'en  hand  can  be  safel.A-  trusted  to  cut 
the  Ives.  I  like  the  Niagara  much  better 
than  the  l>iamond.  aaIucIi  overbears  and 
does  not  ripi'ii  up  into  good  puality ; 
neither  is  it  sti  handsome,  '^I’lie  leaf  folder 
that  Avas  so  fl(‘structi\'e  last  yi'ar  Avas 
si'en  onl,A’  fin  canes  that  la.v  on  the  ground 
and  on  Spring-set  vines,  a  conseijuence.  I 
pi-esume.  fif  mixing  lead  arsenate  Avith  the 
r.ordeaux.  i..  J:.  .roiixsox. 

(’ai)e  (Jirardi'au  Co..  Mo. 


Fruit  Juices  for  War  Saving  Stamps 

On  jiage  8.S0  Tirp  IT  N.-Y.  asks  boAV 
farm  Avomen  Avho  have  no  luxuries  to  give 
nil  ‘  ma,v  earn  money  for  War  Savlngs 
Stamps.  Let  me  tell  hoAV  I  solvi'd  tho 
[U'ohlem.  and  I  knoAV  fifuii  exiierience  that 
it  is  a  most  satisfactory  Avay  of  saving, 
f’urrant  ,iuice.  apple  ,iuice.  grape  ,iuice, 
gfioseberry  ,iuicf'.  in  fact  any  fruit  .iuices 
available  fin  the  farm,  ma.v  be  canned. 
Avith  directions  for  ,iell,v  making  jiasted 
on  the  ,iai‘,  and  the.A'  surely  Avill  find  a 
ready  market  among  friend.-  avIhi  jiei-haps 
do  not  care  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  buying 
fruit  and  going  through  the  Avhole  process 
of  .jelly  making.  i,.  l.  g. 


Trade  Mark 
Rte,  V.  S,  Pat,  Ojf. 


L9ok  /or  this  Label 
in  your  RayntSer 


Raynster  for  Protection 

Raynster  is  the  family  name  of  a  complete  line  of 
weatherproof  coats.  Raynsters  include  coats  for  men 
and  women,  girls  and  boys,  in  all  kinds  of  materials, 
at  a  wide  range  of  prices. 

Heavy  rubber-surfaced  work  coats;  warm,  ulster¬ 
like  coats  for  cold  and  rainy  weather;  imported  cloth 
coats  that  are  worn  as  overcoats;  light  slip-ons; 
school  coats  for  youngsters — all  these  bear  the 
Raynster  quality  label.  Look  for  this  label — be  sure 
it  is  in  the  raincoat  you  buy.  It  is  your  protection. 
It  assures  good  materials  and  fine  workmanship  and 
the  best  value  for  your  monew. 

Write  to  us  for  a  Style  Book  v  ith  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  the  different  kinds  of  Raynsters. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothing  Division,  New  York  and  Boston 


^  Y-^ 

I 

1  Ra>^ter  1 

1W 

Del  Dane, 
Old  Stove  Master** 

This  is  my  year  for  a  smashing  price 

ii  drive. 


r  _  It  is  war 
time,  and  I  am 
sacrificingr  profits. 

I  can  do  it  because 
am  a  manufacturer,  and  sell 
direct  to  users.  I  can  save  you  alot 
■  of  money, particularly  on  Kalamazoo 

^  Pipeless  Furnaces 

^  —that  heat  the  whole  home 
gi  through  one  register.  They  cut  ■ 
’  fuel  bills  in  half.  And  I  have  1 
M  cut  the  price.  Letmeshowyou  J 
lll.l  how  I  can  save  you  $25  to  $75  | 
T|i  on  the  price  and  cost  of  instal-  I 
I  ']  lation.  Write  today —  | 

I  ;|  GET  MY  BOOK  pppp  | 

[p  1  Get  my  wholesale  prices,  ■■■■•■■  g 
ly  ‘  30  Days’ Trial,  Cash  or  Easy  Payments*  g 

a  ;  Unliinitf'd,  Uncuuditiuaal  Guarantee*  r 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  910.  g 

^  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mhs.  i 

M  Kalamazoo,  Michigan  pBr 


Direct  to  You 


Write  for  Booh 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors, 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COh  43  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  111. 


Dont  Send 
a  Penny 

Those  Len-Mort  Work  and  Outdoor  Shoes 
arc  such  wonderful  value  that  we  will 
gladly  send  them  to  you  prepaid, 
no  money  down.  You  will 
find  them  so  well- 
made  and  so  stylish 
and  such  a  big  mon¬ 
ey  saving  bargain 
that  you  will  sure¬ 
ly  keep  them. 

No  need  to  pay 
higher  prices 
when  you  can  buy 
direct  from  us. 

Why  pay  $5  and 
$6  for  shoes  not 
near  so  good? 


Great 


Thirt 
shoe  tA 
built  tu 
meet  tho  de¬ 
mand  of  an  out¬ 
door  city  workera' 
flhoo  as  well  aa  for 
the  modern  farn»'-*r. 
Built  on  atyliah  lace 
Bluchcr  luat.  Special 
tannintr  procuaa  maken 
tho  leather  proof  ugaina^ 
tho  acid  in  milk.inanure.aoil. 
praaoline,  etc.  They  outwear  Js 
ordinary  pairs  of  ahooH.  Very  riex- 
ible,  Boft  and  eaay  on  the  feet.  Made 
by  a  apccial  process  which  leaves  all  the 
•‘life**  in  tho  leather  and  srivcB  it  :vondcrful  wear-reeiatinir 
Quality,  Double  leather  solos  and  heeU.  Dirt  and  water-proof 
tongue.  Heavy  chrome  leather  tops.  Just  slip  them  on  ami 
see  if  they  are  not  tho  most  comfortable,  easiest,  moat  won¬ 
derful  shoes  you  ever  wore.  Pay  only  S3.8S  on  arrival.  lf« 
after  careful  examination,  you  don’t  find  them  all  you  e^^cct, 
return  them  and  we’ll  return  your  money.  Order  by  No.  18012. 
P your  name  anu  address:  and  be  sure  to  state  si/.a 
lb  1^  you  want.  Send  no  money.  Price  only 
on  arrival.  Wc  send  these  shoes  prepaid.  You  aro  to  ▼pO** 
be  the  judge  of  quality,  stylo  and  values.  iKeep  them  only  if  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  every  way.  Beaure  to  give  ai^o.  Send  now. 


Leonard-Morton  &  Co.,  Dept.  2026  Chicago 


[When  yon  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BP/ilNESE  FAEMEITS  PAPER 

A  >ntloiinl  WeeHy  Journal  Tor  Coiiiitry  and  Suburban  Ilomeii 

Estabtished  iSSO 


Piiblbbrd  iT»rkljf  by  the  Rural  PablkhlnE  ('ompnny,  883  West  SOth  Street,  Sew  lork 
Herbert  W.  Collixgwood,  PreMdeiit  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treatnirer  and  (ieneral  Manager. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  tliat  eveiy  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  iierson.  We  use  every  pos-sible  iirecaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  i»aiti  sub!^iibei*s  sustained  by  trusting  any  oeliberato  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  adyeiti.sei's  or  mislea<iing  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adiust  ditfei’ences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
ll•ansa<?tlons  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
resijonsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  b.ankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
>otlce  of  the  comiilaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  RrnAL  New’- 
Yokkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


AlJOidD  many  of  our  New  York  readers  liave 
as^ked  liow  they  can  sell  their  wheat  to  ad- 
vanra}re  this  year.  The  T’.  S.  drain  Coi*poration 
has  now  made  tlie  followinir  ruling: 

That  in  Xew  York  State  the  drain  Corporation 
would  acc?])t  con.signinents  of  oo-ojioratively  loaded 
mixed  eais  of  ungraded  wheat,  and  would  grade  the 
wheat  on  arrival  at  it.s  store.s  and  remit  to  the  indi- 
A'iduals  making  up  the  ears. 

The  State  Federation  of  Farm  liureaus  has  de¬ 
veloped  this  .situation.  Of  eourse,  the  di’ain  Cor¬ 
poration  eannot  well  handle  small  individual  lots 
of  grain  direct.  It  can  handle  carload  lots  made 
up  of  .several  or  many  small  shipments.  Thus  this 
grain  must  be  handled  co-operatively.  The  farm 
bureau  agents  of  each  county  will  have  charge  of  it. 

* 

The  iirst-page  picture  brings  to  mind  a  scene 
now  quite  common  in  fruit  sections.  Tliat 
means  ]daces  where  peaches  are  grown — or  eaten. 
Who  would  have  dreamed  10  years  ago  that  people 
would  be  urged  to  save  and  collect  peach  pits?  No 
one  then  imagined  that  poisonous  gas  Avould  or 
could  be  employed  in  warfare.  With  the  use  of  this 
gas  came  the  need  of  a  proper  defense  against  it. 
The  gas  mask  resulted,  and  the  peach  jiit  is  a  neces- 
.‘^ity  in  iireparing  it.  So  the  call  comes  for  peach 
pits,  and  all  over  the  land  Ave  are  learning  to  save 
and  collect  them.  The  boy  in  the  picture  cannot 
serve  his  time  in  the  trench — standing  up  to  face 
the  dark  cloud  of  poison  which  comes  crawling 
toward  him.  Itut  this  boy  can  furnish  the  peach 
pits  needed  to  make  the  gas  masks  which  will  save 
his  brother  and  others  from  this  hideous,  craAvling 
death.  One  is  a  soldier  of  the  pit,  the  other  a 
siddier  of  the  peach — both  enlisted  against  the 
Kaiser. 

» 

ONE  of  the  strange.st  things  we  have  yet  heard 
of  is  the  state  of  mind  evidenced  by  some  of 
the  fai'iner.s’  institute  workers.  Because  we  are  try¬ 
ing  in  every  way  to  find  out  Avhether  farmers  want 
the  institutes  or  not,  the.se  Avorkers  declare  that  Ave 
are  opposed  to  such  forms  of  education.  AYe  Avant 

the  farmers  of  New  York  to  have  Avhat  they  need 

and  Avhat  they  de.sire  in  farm  education.  AA’e  have 

gone  out  of  our  Avay  to  urge  people  Avho  believe  in 

tlie  institutes  to  advocate  them.  That  does  not  mean 
that  we  oppo.se  them,  but  that  aa'G  do  intend  to  have 
the  truth  about  them  developed.  Can  anj'one  tell 
us  Avhy  all  these  people  cannot  stand  fair  criticism? 
Wlien  Ave  point  out  evident  mistakes  or  failings  of 
some  of  the  individuals  Avho  head  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  they  at  once  jump  in  to  say  Ave  are  trying  to 
de.stroy  the  organization — Avhen  Ave  are  far  more 
anxious  than  they  are  to  haA'e  it  live  and  groAv.  As 
for  the  institutes,  if  any  reasonable  number  of  real 
farmers  Avant  them  they  ought  to  be  continued,  and 
we  offer  all  such  farmers  a  chance  to  make  their 
argument. 

IT  soems  to  us  that  Mr.  IIoAvard,  on  jiage  lOSS, 
presents  a  sen.sible  argument  for  the  farmers’ 
institutes.  It  is  one  of  the  be.st  Ave  have  seen, 
tliough  it  may  seem  one  of  the  feeblest  to  many 
jiractical  men.  According  to  this  statement  the 
dignified  institutes  supplj’’  something  of  AA'hat  Ave 
may  call  culture  to  general  farm  education.  Of 
course.  Ave  knoAv  there  are  many  Avho  say  that 
“culture’’  has  no  sen.sible  u.se  in  practical  farming, 
Imt  it  has  been  our  belief  for  some  years  that  our 
farm  education  has  l.iecorae  too  much  given  to  ma¬ 
terial  things.  We  need  more  of  Avhat  is  understood 
as  “culture’’  to  add  imagination  and  spiritual  poAver, 
without  Avhich  any  sj-stem  of  education '  Avill  make 
a  man  into  a  complicated  machine.  In  Avhat  ai’e  noAV 
called  “rhe  good  old  timo.s,”  one  great  source  of 
strength  lay  in  the  academies  and  lyceums  Avhich 
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were. found  scattered  through  rhe  rural  sections. 
These  institutions  did  not  teach  men  how  to  hoe  or 
plow  or  plant,  but  they  did  give  the  farmers  “cul¬ 
ture,”  AAhich  meant  vision,  imagination  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  gentler  arts  of  life.  There  are  some 
who  think  this  culture  is  the  chief  end  of  living. 
They  are  AA'orse  than  the  material  or  jiractical  peo¬ 
ple.  Life,  in  its  es.sentials,  is  based  upon  bread  and 
butter — not  upon  napkin  and  silvei*  fork,  yet  most 
of  us  become  better  citizens  liy  realizing  that  both 
have  a  proper  place  in  life.  AA’e  think  Mr.  Van 
Alstyne  had  this  idea  in  mind,  and  that  by  reason 
of  it  he  kept  the  institutes  before  the  people  longer 
than  any  other  man  could  haA'e  done. 

r< 

IT  will  pay  to  use  fertilizer,  and  esjiecially  avail¬ 
able  phosphorus,  on  the  Winter  grain  this  Fall. 
In  most  of  the  Eastern  States  this  grain  often  fol- 
lOAvs  potatoes — the  latter  being  highly  fertilized. 
In  such  cases  not  much  fertilizer  is  needed  by  the 
grain,  but  it  Avill  usually  pay.  This  extra  plant 
food  increases  the  growth  and  gives  the  grain  a 
better  hold  ujion  the  soil.  There  is  a  hard  Winter 
coming,  and  Ave  should  try  now  to  have  the  grain 
crop  Avell  anchored  in  the  soil.  Phosphorus  is  the 
great  need  of  most  grain  crops  on  our  soil,  and  Avith 
present  grain  prices  it  Avill  ]iay  to  fertilize.  It  is 
about  like  feeding  grain  to  a  coaa-. 

UNDER  the  old  system  of  private  management 
great  ijuantities  of  old  railroad  ties  Avere 
Avasted.  Instead  of  being  used  as  fuel,  thousands 
of  these  ties  Avere  piled  by  the  side  of  the  roadbed 
and  burned.  Noaa',  Avith  the  railroads  under  govern¬ 
ment  control,  these  ties  Avill  be  saved.  AYhen  sound 
enough  they  Avill  be  given  to  farmers  for  fence  posts 
or  sills — farmers  in  exchange  to  moAv  or  plow  along 
the  tracks.  Ties  not  so  placed  Avill  be  cut  up  for 
fuel  for  firing  engines  or  given  to  poor  jieople. 
That’s  right.  No  use  in  the  government’s  a.sking  the 
people  to  save  fuel  AA'hile  it  sets  an  example  in 
Waste. 

During  the  jiast  few  years  several  diseases 
have  appeared  in  potato  field.s.  They  are 
diseases  of  the  tuber  and  thus  not  fully  arrested  by 
spraying,  as  vine  diseases  may  often  be.  Farmers 
A\'ho  groAV  table  stock  have  usually  depended  on  seed 
grown  in  the  North,  and  up  to  Avithin  a  feAv  years 
ago,  found  such  see<l  I’easonably  true  to  name  and 
free  from  disease.  Noav  there  is  great  complaint 
both  regarding  disea.se  and  the  fact  that  varieties 
are  mixed.  This  is  leading  many  farmers  in  the 
latitude  of  Noav  .Jersey  to  test  the  .second  crop  or 
late  planted  seed.  This  second  crop  is  giving  good 
results,  and  a  cai’eful  farmer  is  enabled  by  this 
plan  to  pull  out  all  diseased  plants  and  make  sure 
that  his  varieties  are  true.  We  are  Avell  satisfied 
that  this  plan  of  growing  second-crop  seed  Avill  lie- 
come  general  unless  the  Northern  .seed  groAvers  begin 
immediately  to  handle  their  crops  so  as  to  guarantee 
certified  .seed  free  from  dlsea.se  and  time.  The 
situation  is  serious,  for  the  potato  seed  crop  is  the 
greatest  asset  for  many  Northern  sections.  It  Avill 
be  lost  unless  this  disease  problem  can  be  squarely 
met.  On  the  other  hand,  if  groAvers  can  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  guarantee  “certified  .seed”  it  Avill 
be  a  greater  asset  than  ever. 

« 

I  think  the  Avork  you  are  doing  along  the  line  of 
arousing  farmers  to  their  political  duty  (for  govern¬ 
ment  is  a  duti/  that  should  be  shared  by  all.  and  not 
j)a.s.sed  along  to  the  professional  politician)  is  going  to 
lie  a  grand  thing.  Of  course,  you  or  rather,  ice  cannot 
do  all  AA'c  AA'i.sh  this  year,  but  if  the  thing  is  .started 
right  the  movement  Avill  groAV  immen.sely  as  time 
goes  on.  c.  L.  M. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T  Avill  groAA',  and  is  groAving  noAv.  In  former 
years  Avhenever  Ave  talked  about  increasing  the 
laimber  of  farmers  in  the  T.,egi.slature  the  opposition 
came  from  laAvyers  and  liusiness  men.  This  year 
opportunity  presented  itself  and  there  Avas  the 
chance  of  a  lifetime  to  put  30  furmors  in  the  Legin- 
latnre.  Who  do  you  suppose  fought  hardest  again.st 
the  proposition?  Not  people  of  other  interests  but 
the  men  selected  as  leadern  by  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  the  mo.st  remarkable  thing  Ave  haA'e 
ever  knoAvn  in  public  life  that  officers  of  farm  so¬ 
cieties,  from  the  Grange  doAvn,  joined  the  politicians 
in  an  effort  to  kill  off  any  independent  movement 
by  farmers.  Every  one  of  these  organizations  which 
in  any  way  represents  practical  farmers  had  de¬ 
manded  a  larger  number  of  farmers  in  the  Legi.s- 
lature.  If  permitted  to  vote  on  the  question  the.v 
Avould  uphold  50  farmers  in  the  Leffislatnre  by  tAVO 
to  one.  And  these  leaders  hnoic  it!  Yet,  in  order 
to  stand  Avith  the  politicians,  they  Avent  about  the 
State  trying  to  kill  oft’  the  most  hopeful  independent 
action  that  our  farmers  ever  started.  And  Avhat 
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arguments  they  put  up:  They  tried  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  anyone  who  dares  ro  be  independent  is  a 
pro-German  I  One  leading  official  undertook  to 
argue  that  if  farmers  combined,  labor  union  men, 
AA'ould  do  the  .same  and  thus  control  the  Legislature! 
He  does  not  seem  to  know  that  members  of  labor 
unions  and  the  laAvyers  hired  to  represent  them  are 
already  in  control!  We  are  going  to  make  this 
matter  so  clear  that  farmers  aa'III  understand  just 
Avho  are  responsible  for  the  result  if  after  the  elec¬ 
tion  there  are  not  30  farmers  in  the  Legislatare. 
When  the.v  once  understand  the  farmers  AA'ill  do  the 
rest. 

WE  are  told  repeatedly  that  there  are  today 
lOO.OoO  or  more  of  Chinamen  in  France 
doing  farm  Avork  Avhile  Frenchmen  are  at  the  front. 
We  haA'e  been  unable  to  obtain  an.v  exact  figures 
about  this,  but  it  is  being  u.sed  as  an  argument  to 
shoAA'  Avh.A'  great  bands  of  these  Chinese  coolies 
should  lie  brought  into  this  country.  One  of  the 
hardest  problems  France  AA'ill  have  after  the  Avar 
Avill  be  hoAv  to  get  rid  of  this  army  of  Chinamen. 
I'liey  cannot  be  assimilated  into  the  French  nation. 
Their  habits  and  Avays  of  life  are  .such  that  the 
French  farmer  cannot  and  Avill  not  try  to  compete 
Avith  them.  They  represent  one  of  the  necessities 
of  AA''ar.  The  French  regard  them  as  such,  for  they 
say  as  little  as  possible  about  this  Chinese  labor. 
The  proposition  advanced  in  this  country  by  large 
farmers  and  employers  of  labor  is  to  bring  in  the.se 
Chinamen  and  work  them  in  large  gangs  at  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  food.  The  object  is  apparently  to  produce 
tlieap  food  without  regard  to,  Avhere  it  is  produced 
or  who  produces  it.  It  is  at  heart  a  scheme  to 
cheapen  and  degrade  farm  labor  and  would  never  be 
.suggested  for  application  to  other  industrie.s.  For 
example,  suggest  that  the  Chinamen  he  crowded 
into  the  tOAvns  and  jnit  to  making  shoes  or  clothing 
or  munitions,  so  that  a  million  Avorkers  Avill  be  set 
free  to  serA'e  as  farm  hands!  IIoav  far  Avould  you 
get  Avith  that  suggestion?  Yet  it  Is  as  patriotic  and 
as  sen.sible  as  any  scheme  for  importing  a  horde  of 
cheap  labor  to  keep  down  the  price  of  food. 

* 

WM.  H.  V-VNDERBI LT  never  ])rerended  to  be 
any  great  literary  character,  yet  he  con¬ 
tributed  one  lasting  remark  to  the  Avorld’s  supjily 
of  epigram.s.  His  remark  about  Avhat  might  happen 
to  the  public  Avill  live  for  many  years  as  a  memoi'y 
of  AA'hat  railroading  used  to  l>e.  We  Avi.sh  the  pro¬ 
fane  old  railroad  magnate  could  be  alive  today  and 
.see  AA’hat  is  coming  1o  the  railroads  under  Federal 
control.  ‘'The  piihlie  he  served!”  is  the  Avay  history 
has  edited  Vanderbilt’s  remark,  and  the  public  is 
seiwed  because  it  seiwes  it.self  b.y  running  the  rail¬ 
roads. 

* 

The  Noav  York  State  fair  was  a  great  Avar-time 
exhibition — Avith  a  large  attendance  of  earnest 
country  people.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
the  spirit  and  determination  of  Ncaa’  York  farmers. 
Thej'  realize  the  size  of  the  job  assigned  them,  and 
the.v  are  going  at  it  Avithout  bluster  or  bluff  or  loud 
talking,  and  they  Avill  ])ut  it  over.  One  of  the  best 
exhibits  this  year  Avas  the  comiietition  hetAveen  the 
different  counties.  This  brought  out  one  of  the 
most  remarkalde  disjilays  of  farm  and  garden  prod¬ 
ucts  ever  made.  Ontario  County  Avon  first  jirize. 
largel.v  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  exhibits  and 
the  fine  taste  .shoAvn  in  their  display.  The  most 

striking  exhibit  Avas  made  by  Madison  county  in 
tAA’o  bales  of  hay,  shoAving  the  results  of  using  lime. 
The  entire  fair  Avas  arranged  as  a  Avar  exhibit,  ainl 
Avas  very  instructive — in  that  respect  perhaps  the 
best  one  Ave  have  ever  attended. 


Brevities 

A  HEAD  .should  be  kept  level,  but  a  concrete  floor 
should  have  a  slope. 

Remember  that  in  New  York  State  “hard”  cider  is 
classed  as  an  intoxicating  drink. 

Italy  permits  one  jiound  of  sugar  per  month  to  each 
per.son — and  the  Italians  are  quite  sweet  I 

Dry  seed  corn  is  not  injured  by  freezing.  The  dam¬ 
age  is  done  to  the  Avet  ears. 

WiiAT  is  the  difference  betAveen  concrete  and  ab¬ 
stract?  Well,  you  can’t  abstract  plant  food  through  a 
concrete  stable  floor ! 

A  DROP  in  the  bucket  amounts  to  nothing  they  say. 
Try  a  drop  of  ink  and  see  if  you  Avant  to  drink  the 
water. 

We  have  been  reading  an  article  on  SAveet  clover  in 
which  the  author  tells  of  the  "big  root.s  tearing  up  the 
ground.”  It  has  been  a  Avonder  to  us  hoAv  a  plant  Avith 
such  small  roots  could  ever  make  such  a  large  top. 

We  haA'e  recently  had  many  calls  for  a  description 
of  sled  corn  cutters.  They  Avere  popular  some  years 
ago,  but  dropped  out  of  use.  The  luinciple  was  a  sled 
or  loAV-down  truck  just  the  width  of  the  roAV  with  a 
sharp  knife  bolted  to  the  side  so  it  .sliced  ofl'  the  corn. 
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Troubles  of  the  Country  Milk  Company 

A  Statement  of  Present  Conditions 

HEAVY  LOSSES. — The  directors  of  the  Country 
^lilk  Company  held  a  strenuous  meeting  on  August 
.30  at  TJtica,  N.  Y.  The  Country  IMilk  Company  and 
the  IMilk  Marketing  Association  are  both  subsidiaries 
of  the  Dairymen's  League  and  Mr.  C'ooper  is  presi- 
«lent  of  all  three.  The  subsidiaries  emi>rafe  2S  co- 
<^perative  farm-owned  creameries.  T'nder  Mr. 
Cooper’s  management  they  liave  been  losing  money — 
meml>ers  do  not  know  how  much.  They  cannot  find 
out.  A  demand  was  made  in  the  meeting  for  a 
financial  statement.  This  Mr.  Cooper  refused  to  give, 
but  it  is  general  information  that  the  company  has 
lost  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  .$2.)0.000.  Pro¬ 
ducers  have  not  yet  been  paid  for  the  last  half  of 
May  and  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  had  had  no 
money  for  milk  delivered  since  .July  15.  Some  of  the 
treamories  have  given  notice  to  stop  shipment  after 
October  1.  N.  A.  Van  Son,  who  has  been  managing 
the  city  plant,  has  I'esigned,  to  take  effect  October  1. 
He  insisted  that  he  could  sell  milk  cheaper  than  the 
milk  trust  price  and  dispose  of  all  the  milk  and  pay 
the  League  price  and  make  profits,  but  he  was  not 
permitted  to  do  so  and  for  that  reason  a  surplus 
n  as  created  which  had  to  be  made  up  into  cheese 
at  a  loss.  Besides,  there  is  useless  duplication  of 
cificial  salaries  and  other  expenses. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  REFUSED.  —  The 
trustees  did  not  seem  to  know  how  much  capital 
lias  been  paid  in  nor  just  what  the  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  company  is.  INIr.  Cooper  has  refused  to 
give  them  a  statement.  A  member  from  Delaware 
County  is  reported  as  comparing  his  attitude  to  that 
of  the  late  Czar  or  the  Kaiser.  Other  members  said 
Mr.  Cooper  forced  them  into  the  sub- 
sidianes.  It  is  said  that  the  demand 
for  :Mr.  Cooper’s  resignation  at  the 
meeting  was  unanimous,  but  he  or¬ 
ganized  the  subsidiaries  and  draws  a 
salary  of  .$.50  a  week  from  them  in 
addition  to  his  .$150  a  week  League 
salary,  and  they  want  him  to  share 
his  responsibility  for  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  business  before  he  re¬ 
tires.  During  the  last  week  in  August 
a  blank  was  sent  out  from  Little 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  by  one  of  Mr.  Cooper’s 
associates  to  the  28  cooperative 
creameries  which  comprise  these  sub¬ 
sidiaries  for  a  mutual  agreement  to 
ilissolve  the  Country  Milk  Company. 

It  is  said  that  all  the  membei-s  de¬ 
clined  to  sign  the  recjnest  to  dissolve 
the  company  except  Mr.  Coojier  him¬ 
self,  who  represents  the  T.lttle  Falls 
i-ompany.  This  company,  we  under¬ 
stand,  signed  the  notice  of  dissolu¬ 
tion.  Whether  this  withdrawal  now  would  relieve 
the  Little  Falls  company  from  responsibility  for  its 
share  of  the  losses  is  not  clear.  It  was  also  said 
that  Mr.  C<ioper  has  offere<l  to  sell  the  Country 
Milk  Company  and  its  city  plant  to  the  Bor¬ 
den’s. 

DIRECTORS  WITHOUT  INFORIMATION.— Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  do  not  seem  to 
liave  full  information  about  its  affairs.  At  a  meeting 
in  Susriuehanna  County,  Fa.,  last  week  Director 
Miller  spoke  in  favor  of  the  subsidiaries,  apparently 
without  knowing  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
sell  it  to  Borden's,  which  seems  to  be  well  known  in 
New  York.  He  stated,  apparently  in  defense  of  it, 
that  it  had  suffered  losses,  but  he  was  evidently  un¬ 
der  the  impression  that  the  losses  were  less  than 
half  of  the  present  estimate.  He  was  unwilling  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Cooper  had  insisted  on  Manager  Van 
Son  going  hack  ,Tuly  1  to  selling  milk  at  trust  prices. 
A'an  Son  had  reduced  the  price  ou  his  own  responsi¬ 
bility  for  .Tune.  Mr.  Miller  did  not  know  that  Mr. 
Cooiier  admitted  in  the  Utica  meeting  that  he  had 
restored  the  trust  prices  .Tuly  1.  Another  speaker 
made  the  statement  at  the  Susquehanna  meeting  that 
any  member  could  go  to  the  League  otlice  and  get 
financial  information.  It  was  quite  natural  for  the 
.speaker  to  make  the  statement  because  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  last  issue  of  the  League  News. 

FARIMF.RS  WANT  THE  FACTS.— He  did  not 
know  that  two  days  before  two  members,  one  from 
'Wa.shington  County  and  another  fi-om  Dutchess 
County,  both  first-class  farmers  of  the  highest  stand¬ 
ing,  called  at  the  League  office  in  the  ninmiug  to  get 
the  infonnation  and  a  list  of  the  local  branches, 
'rhey  were  promised  the  infoi-mation  if  they  would 
call  in  ihe  afternoon  about  five  o'clock.  They  calle<l 
.and  were  then  told  that  they  coitld  not  have  it.  They 
were  offered  a  file  of  vouchers  for  examination, 
which,  of  course,  were  of  no  use  for  their  purpose. 


Anyway,  these  farmers  went  to  the  city  at  their  own 
expense  and  in  good  faith  to  get  the  information  as 
they  were  publicly  promised.  They  could  not  get  it. 
They  were  told  they  could  examine  the  vouchers, 
but  they  could  not  copy  anything.  They  would  have 
to  memorize  the  Avhole  record  to  get  the  information. 
At  best  it  would  cost  5.3,000  members  .$.5,000,000  to 
come  to  New  Y'ork  for  the  infonnation  and  pick  it 
out  of  the  records.  Any  publi.sher  would  print  it 
free  if  he  could  get  it. 

The  best  members  all  over  the  territory  want  the 
information  and  the  whole  truth.  No  good  i-eason 
has  been  advanced  for  withholding  it.  No  member 
can  act  intelligently  without  it.  The  members  who 
ask  for  it  are  not  trying  to  destroy  the  League. 
They  helped  make  the  I.eague.  They  know  that  their 
cnly  salvation  is  in  organization.  They  want  to  do 
their  part  to  save  the  League,  and  no  matter  how 
wise  they  are  they  cannot  act  intelligently  without 
complete  information. 


And,  finally,  Bo  It  Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  offered  for  publication  both  to  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  News  and  to  Ttie  Rtjhai.  New-Yorkek. 

O.  H.  ROCKWELL,  President. 
M.  B.  DEAN,  Secretary^ 


A  Resolute  and  Reasonable  Resolution 

Below  we  print  a  statement  from  the  Candor 
branch  of  the  Dairymen’s  League.  .Vside  from  the 
]>ersonal  reference,  which  of  course  is  gracious  to  us, 
the  logic  of  the  principle  is  clearly  expressed  and 
unanswerable.  An  organ  will  always  give  official 
\  iews,  llie  inde])endent  press  is  a  .siirer  guide  for 
the  membership.  The  men  and  the  papers  that  have 
worked  40  years  to  make  a  foothold  for  a  dairy 
organization  in  this  State  are  not  going  to  let  the 
inilk  trust  dominate  the  organization  now  if  they 
can  prevent  it. 

Those  of  us  who  remember  the  trust  advertising 
after  the  milk  fight  two  years  ago,  will  recall  that 
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Skilled  Farm  Labor  and  the  Draft 

A  plan  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  War  Labor  Poli¬ 
cies  Board,  Provost  Marshal  Ceneral,  Secretary  of  War, 
Seeretarj’  of  Agricnltnre  and  Secretary  of  Labor  to  put 
into  deferi-ed  cias.sification  siich  persons  in  the  new  draft 
as  are  necessary  in  agriculture,  industry  and  other  occu¬ 
pations.  Three  advisers  are  to  be  associated  Avith  each 
district  draft  board  to  present  facts  relative  to  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  necessary  workers  in  these  three  occupational 
groups.  The  Agriculture  advisers  Avill  be  nominated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  They  Avill  gather  accurate 
facts  regarding  the  requirements  of  agriculture  for  the 
A’arious  classes  of  workers  iu  their  own  districts.  They 
.should  have  facts  also  as  to  the  requirements  for  such 
cla.sse.s  in  other  districts  in  order  that  Avorkers  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  necessary^  in  one  district  to  entitle  them  to  de¬ 
ferred  classification  _  may  hav’e  opportunity  to  go  to 
other  districts  in  which  they  are  needed. 

The  Depjirtment  of  Agricnltnre  has  sent  a  question¬ 
naire  to  each  county  agent  asking  him  to  furnish  relial)le 
information  as  to  farm-labor  needs  in  his  county.  The 
questionnaire  is  to  be  duplicated,  one  going  to  the  State 
farm-help  specialist  and  one  to  the  Department,  Avhieh 
AA’ill  undertake  to  keep  each  district  adAUser  informed  as 
to  farm-help  needs  in  A’arions  parts  of  the  country. 

The  purpose  of  the  information  called  for  is  to  help 
district  draft  boards  keep  iu  agriculture  the  (a)  “neces- 
s.ary  skilled  farm  laborer  iu  necessary  agricultural  en¬ 
terprise”  (Deferred  Ulass  11)  ;  (b)  “’necessary  assistant, 
associate,  or  hired  manager  of  necessary  agricultural 
enterprise”  (Deferred  Class  111)  ;  (c)  “necessary  sole 
iminaging.  coiitrolling  or  directing  head  of  necessary 
agricultural  enterprise”  (Deferred  Class  IV). 

V  hat  the  draft  boards  desire  are  facts  as  to  necessary 
skilled  Avorkers.^  The  unskilled  AA'orkers  apparently  are 
not  to  be  considered  for  deferred  classification,  being 
regarded  more  important  for  the  Army  than  for  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry.  Necessary  skilled  farm  laborers 
should  not  be  confused  Avith  inexperienced  help  that, 
with  .a  little  training,  can  do  fairly  Avell  .some  kinds  of 
tarm  Avork.  A  “skilled  farm  laborer”  has  been  defined 
as  one  Avho  has  the  strength,  intelligence  and  experience 
to  p(>rform  acceptably  the  ordinary  farm  operations  of 
the  district,  community  or  farm  con¬ 
cerned,  Avhether  in  fields,  ranches,  or¬ 
chards  or  baims.”  The  draft  boards  may 
haA'e  still  other  standards. 

Presumably  the  amount  of  skilled 
labor  “necessary”  is  to  be  detennined 
by  the  requirements  of  the  pi-esent  agri¬ 
cultural  war  program — something  more 
than  a  normal  production  of  most  farm 
products.  Pertinent  questions  in  this 
connection  therefore  are  such  as :  “Are 
there  sufficient  skilled  Avorkers  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  live  stock,  cereals,  fruits,  etc., 
required  by  this  program'?  Do  these 
workers  toil  harder  and  longer  hours'? 
Do  some  children,  especially  under  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  Avork  regularly  eight 
hours  or  moi’e'?  Are  the  burdeus  of 
farm  women  inci'eased?  In  other  words, 
do  the  farm  people,  responding  to  many 
patriotic  appeals,  make,  as  compared  to 
other  occupational  groups,  a  very  heavy 
draft  upon  their  reserve  strength  and 
upon  their  children?” 
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they  admitted  defeat  hut  promised  to  come  back. 
One  of  their  friends  publicly  threatened  to  “get 
hack”  at  The  Rural  Neav-Yorker  for  its  organized 
o]iposition  to  the  Wicks  Bill,  Avliich  would  have  given 
the  trust  a  monopoly  Avorth  millions.  We  defied 
them  then,  Ave  defy  them  uoav.  We  liave  other  state¬ 
ments  like  the  folloAving,  hut  this  one  Avill  suffice 
for  this  time: 

Whereas :  The  controversy  hetAveeu  the  President 

and  the  ExeentiA'e  Committee  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
ami  former  Commissioner  of  Foods  and  ^Markets,  .Tohn 
.1.  Dillon,  has  led  to  niiAvarrantd  attempts  upon  the  part 
of  those  officials  of  the  League  to  di.scredit  the  nearly 
half  century’s  record  of  service  to  dairymen  and  farmers 
held  by  Mr.  Dillon,  and  to  puerile  statements  as  to  his 
personal  attributes  and  business  sagacity  in  the  columns 
of  the  officially  controlled  Dairymen’s  League  News, 
and,  still  further,  to  efforts  to  financially  injure  the 
agricultural  journal  of  AAdiicli  Mr.  Dillon  is  publisher: 

Be  It  Resolved  :  That  Ave,  the  members  of  the  Can¬ 
dor,  N.  Y.,  hraneh  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  in  special 
meeting  assembled,  do  hereby  express  our  full  confidence 
in  the  character,  ability  and  motives  of  Mr.  .John  J. 
Dillon,  and  onr  gratitude  to  him  for  his  long  years  of 
unremitting  effort  to  better  conditions  upon  the  dairy 
farms  of  the  State. 

Be  It  Also  Resolved :  That,  in  the  case  of  great  far¬ 
mers’  oi’ganizations,  we  recognize  the  accountability  of 
onr  responsible  and  established  agricultural  journals  to 
their  readers  to  the  end  that  these  readers  may  obtain 
information  not  elseAvheve  accessible  to  them  and  free 
from  any  suspicion  of  self  interest  or  official  bias. 

Be  It  Also  Resolved  :  That  Ave  recognize  that  it  is 
not  for  the  interest  of  any  humanly  controlled  organiza¬ 
tion  that  honest  and  intelligent  criticism  of  its  acts  and 
policies  be  suppressed,  and  that,  since  disinterested 
criticism  cannot  he  expected  fi-om  those  Avho  are  directly 
responsible  for  these  acts  and  policies,  or  from  their 
employees,  it,  at  time.?,  necessarily  becomes  the  duty  of 
others  to  assume  responsibility  for  such  criticism. 

Be  It  Also  Resolved:  That,  in  vicAV  of  the  principles 
above  stated,  avc  sustain  the  action  of  The  Rural  Neav- 
Yorker  iu  publishing  Avhat  it  believes  to  he  Avarranted 
and  noeessai'y  criticism  of  the  acts  of  present  officials 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League. 

Be  It  Also  Resolved:  That  Ave  assure  all  i)reseut 
and  future  officials  of  the  Dairymen’s  I.eague  of  our 
loyalty  to  that  organization,  of  our  iutere.st  iu  its  man¬ 
agement,  and  of  our  determination  to  sustaiu  iu  office 
all.  and  ouly,  those  officials  Avho  demonstrate  by  deeds, 
rather  than  by  AA'ords,  their  fitness  to  properly  conduct 
the  involved  affairs  of  this  great  order. 


Federal  Control  of  the  Rail¬ 
roads 


On  December  20-,  1917,  the  Federal 
Government  as.snraed  control  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  other  agencies  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  After  .seven  months  of  such  control.  William  G. 
McAdoo,  the  Director  General  of  Railroads,  makes  his 
first  report.  At  the  eud  of  1016  there  Avas  a  total 
mileage  of  steam  railroads  iu  operation  of  397,014 
miles,  OAvned  or  controlled  by  2,905  companies,  and 
there  Avere  employed  1,700,814  people.  In  addition  to 
this  there  were  57  canals*.  3.057  miles  in  length,  and 
many  thousand  miles  of  rivers,  lakes  and  hays  which 
Avere  traveled  by  various  kinds  of  craft.  On  assuming 
control  of  this  immense  system,  the  <TOvernment  divided 
the  country  into  seven  regional  districts  Avhich  are 
shoAvu  on  the  map  printed  on  this  page.  Naturally 
these  districts  are  not  all  of  the  same  size,  and  are 
arranged  so  as  to  handle  different  railroad  .systems 
rather  than  geographical  sections  of  the  country. 

There  is  one  director  for  each  regional  system,  and 
in  addition  many  other  officers,  some  located  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  others  scattered  about  the  country.  Some 
or  most  of  the  regional  directors  were  railroad  men  Avho 
AA'ere  already  serving  one  of  the  large  corporations. 
Such  men  have  been  required  to  sever  any  relations 
they  may  have  had  with  the  railroad  corporations,  .so 
as  to  be  entirely  free  from  prh-ate  con.siderations.  The 
Federal  system  has  already  Avorked  out  considerable 
economy.  There  has  been  a  saving  in  salaries  of 
.$4,614,889  per  year.  Under  priA'ate  control  salaries  ran 
as  high  as  ,$100,000  per  year,  but  the  regional  directors 
are  paid  from  $10,0(X)  to  .$50,000,  and  there  has  been 
considerable  saving  iu  cutting  doAvn  the  number  of  em- 
nloyees.  The  salaries  of  railroad  men  generally  havo 
been  increased,  hut  there  has  been  a  saving  of  .$1,.500,000 
iu  legal  expeii.ses.  It  has  been  the  plan  of  the  Federal 
control  to  advance  Avages  of  practically  all  workmen, 
and  an  eight-liour  day,  Avith  time  and  a  half  for  extra 
hours  arranged  for. 

Women  are  ])aid  the  same  as  men  Avhen  engaged  in 
similar  Avork,  and  no  Avomau  is  permitted  to  occupy 
positioms  uusuited  to  her  sex.  There  is  to  he  no  dis¬ 
crimination  against  negro  employees.  ’Phey  are  ])<»•.'- 
after  to  receive  the  same  Avages  that  white  men  get  for 
similar  Avork. 

Ill  order  to  pay  the  advance  in  Avages  and  cover 
other  expenses,  an  advance  iu  passenger  and  freight 
rate.s  has  been  ordered.  There  is  an  average  advance 
of  25  per  cent  in  freight  rates,  and  passenger  rates  are 
r.aised  to  the  limit  of  three  cent.?  a  mile.  In  order  to 
discourage  Avhat  called  extravagant  traveling,  extra 
charges  are  made  for  .service  in  parlor  cars  or  sleepers, 
and  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  public  to  give  up  ;is  fa)- 
as  possible  traveling  for  pleasure,  and  limit  such  travel 
strictly  to  business. 

^  Competition  hetAveeu  the  various  railroads  ha,s  been 
(Continued  on  page  1107) 
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From  Day  to  Day 

Trees 

I  lliiiili  I  sli.'ill  si'f 

A  poem  its  .-i 

A  tree  wluisf  liiiiiKi'y  iiiinitli  i<  [ircst 
Attaiiist  (Ik*  (‘yrtli’-  tliiwiiui  lnaaist  ; 

A  tree  tliiit  Idiilcs  at  :i!l  <lay 

And  lifts  licr  loafy  artns  t<>  pray; 

A  tro(‘  that  may  in  SiunimT  wear 
A  nost  of  i-ohins  in  Imt  hair; 

Ujion  wliosc  liosoin  snow  lias  lain. 

\\’ho  intim.atfly  li\Ts  with  rain. 

I’ocins  iua*  niado  h.v  fools  lil<«‘  nn'. 
i>nt  only  (okI  «':in  inakr  a  tm*. 

— .Tovfo  Kilmer  (Killed  in  l-’ram-e 
AiiKiist.  lin.S). 

* 

^VK  recent  1,\'  iiotial  in  one  of  the  lar^te 
New  York  slmjis  hod_\-  arnioi'  to  he  worn 
hy  soldiers.  It  consisted  of  thin  plates  of 
sjiecial  metal  encii^ed  in  khaki  <lotli. 
ratln'r  sn>;>;eslive  of  (he  plates  <if  a  tur¬ 
tle's  lower  shell,  ami  was  sh.aped  to  e.\- 
(•'iid  from  the  shoulders  to  the  lower  )iart 
of  the  ahdotnen.  A  suit  of/ thi-s  .armor  to 
he  worn  in  front  costs  ijJlS.od.  wliile  the 
donhie  set.  coveriiiK  hiick  also,  is  .'ftL'.l. 
'I'he  helmets  Avorn  hy  most  soldiers  in 
battle  Imve  .a  decidedly  mediev.al  look,  ami 
the  use  of  .armor  carries  ns  still  closer  to 
old-time  wai’. 

* 

'FitK  following  recipe  for  hread-iaaimh 
KinKerhiaaid,  ^i\cn  in  the  Cormdl  IJe.adina 
Cotirse,  is  ill!  (‘conomical  one;  I'm  en|i 
hread  (aainihs.  1  taip  flour.  1  teaspoon 
hakinj'  itowder.  1  teaspoon  soda.  \'-2,  te.a- 
Siioon  salt,  Vi  t<‘as[M>on  finger.  1  cnp  mo¬ 
lasses.  1  <aip  soni'  milk.  So.ak’  the  litaaal 
crnmhs  in  the  sour  milk  until  they  .are 
soft.  I’nt  the  mixtnia-  through  .a  colander. 
.\dd  the  molasses,  and  then  the  dr.\-  ingia- 
clients  sifted  together.  Stir  tlie  mixture 
thoroiighl.v.  ami  hake  it  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

♦ 

liKlT.KK.Nc  ic  has  heen  made-  in  'I'tii:  1!. 
N.-’i’.  to  the  la'iieficjal  la-sults  of  llial 
Cross  work  in  uniting  the  interests  <d' 
women,  and  in  hringing  farm  wonnai  in 
(doser  touch  with  those  (.if  town  .and  vil¬ 
lage.  A\’e  think  another  hcaielit  is  the 
liusinesslike  way  the  wairk  is  done  in  the 
large  workrooms  and  the  stand.anligcal 
garments,  dressings,  etc.  All  this  makc-s 
for  .accuracy  and  gives  fresh  ideals  of  theii- 
daily  imrsuits  to  winnen  who  ordinaril.A 
work  Jilone.  ^\’e  think  that  in  all  the 
Allied  countries  the  giaait  war  is  giving 
new  value  to  woman's  work  both  in  the 
home  and  in  the*  fiedd  of  labor,  t'eadainh 
the-  shatterc'd  imai  wdm  jiass  through  the 
skillful  hands  of  a  waunen's  hospital  unit 
must  think  with  scmaiful  wamdea’  of  the 
long  denial  of  medical  training  to  Avoimai. 
ami  we  think  tluae  arc*  few  fields  in  whic  h 
tln-y  have  dc'inonstrated  wartinm  useful¬ 
ness  from  which  they  will  he*  herc'iifter 
excluded. 


Moths  in  Couch 

Will  .sonmone  tell  me  how  to  keep  the 
moths  out  of  my  couch It  is  in  the  front 
room,  aiul  not  in  use  very  much.  1  ha\a' 
jmt  tobacco  and  mothhalis  on  it.  but  the 
moths  eat  .iust  the*  same.  o.  K.  T. 

Vc'rmont. 

frive  the*  infested  coucdi  a  thorough  dust¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  out  in  the  opc-n  sun.shine 
first  of  all ;  moths,  like  othc'r  (‘\  il-cloers. 
love  darkness  rathc'r  than  light.  'I'hen  go 
all  o\(‘r  the*  uidudstery  with  a  cdoth 
moistened  with  gasedine.  and  s|iray  gaso¬ 
line  into  crc'vici's.  sm  h  as  the  crac  k  wlnae 
the  seat  of  coiudi  mec-fs  the  back.  If  the 
upholstery  is  tufted  go  under  evc'r.x  tuft 
w  ith  gasoline.  Kenmmber  that  gasoline'  is 
inllammahle  and  explosive,  and  do  not  use* 
it  in  a  room  where  thc>re  is  a  light  or  a 
tire.  If  there  ,‘ire  any  smokers  in  the 
family,  tlmy  must  kec'ii  away  during  the 
process.  Itepc'at  the  pi-oc'c-ss  a  A\ec'k  latc'r. 
It  will  be  wise  to  examine'  othc'r  fiii’niturc' 
in  the  room,  also  <'arpc'(s  and  rugs,  for 
moths  may  becohu'  A'c'r.v  troubh'some  in 
a  I’oom  that  is  not  freciiiently  usc'd.  c'spi'- 
cially  if  darkened  by  shade's  or  shuttc'is. 
The  gasoline'  tre'atment  is  eiuitc'  certain  if 
thoroughly  done. 


Some  Timely  Pickle  Recipes 

l>o  not  use  any  e'oloring  agent,  alum  or 
othi'r  chemicals;  tlmy  arc'  dangerous. 
T’sc'  the  bi'st  of  matc'rials  for  succc'ssful 
I'c'sults.  T'st'  only  glass  containi'is.  if  pos¬ 
sible'.  I  to  not  c'ocdc  luckle.-.  saucc's  or  cat¬ 
sups  in  aluminum  eu'  tinware;  use'  a  jior- 
t'c'lain-Iine'd  kettle'.  Tic*  spicc's  in  a  c'he'C'se- 
cloth  hag  So  thc'.v  will  not  give*  a  dark 
coloi'  to  the*  ]iic'klc'. 

(Jhc'rkins. — \\'eish  the*  small  pickles  or 
glierkins  and  luit  in  a  strong  bi’ini'  that 
will  float  an  egg.  AN'c'igh  down  with  a 
e1ish  and  let  stand  six  da.vs.  'Fake  from 
I  rim',  rinse  we'll,  idacc  in  kc'ttle  and  c-ov- 
e'l'  with  sjiice'd  Ainc'gar.  Coede  slowly  for 
1(1  minutes,  fill  into  glass  ,iars  ami  si'jil 

Sweet  I’icklc's. — \\'ash  small  pickles 
and  |)ut  in  a  strong  brim'  that  Avill  float 
an  c'gg.  Le't  stand  six  ela.es.  Kc'inove, 
rinse  well  and  place'  in  (ire.serving  kettle. 
Covc'r  with  cieh'r  \im'gar.  to  e'ac'h  epiart 
of  whie'h  has  be'e'ii  adde'd  one"  eaip  brown 
sugar,  ejiie  eniuc'i*  mixed  .-'luces.  lour  blade's 


of  niacc'.  einc'  !c*mc/n.  cut  in  thin  slice- 
ami  parhoilecl  until  tc'mler.  oni'  clove'  of 
garlic.  Cook  slowly  for  I.”  minute's  ami 
till  into  gla—  .iars  ami  sc'al. 

Soiii'  I’ickh's. — Wash  .111  pickle—  and 
pul  them  in  a  brim*  that  will  (loat  an  e-gg 
for  a  wei'k  ;  ee  ash.  pul  in  a  ke-ttle.  c  ive'r 
with  e'old  ee.itei'.  ami  cook  foi'  live*  min¬ 
ute's.  Uinse*  and  jiack  in  large*  crock,  .-idd- 
ing  four  clove's  of  garlic,  one  doze'o  bay 
Igavc's  and  one'  ounce*  mixed  spice's.  Cov- 
I'r  with  boiling  einegar  ami  cove-r  the 
crock  eeilh  cloth  and  lii'aey  brown  jiape-r. 
'Fie*  ami  store'  in  a  cool,  dr.v  jilace. 

IMixe'el  I’ickle*. — 'Fwent.v-liv'  ve'ry  .--mal! 
jiickb's.  one*  ami  one'-half  doy.e'n  larger. 
Iiare'd  e'ucumbers.  ("ut  in  small  jue'ci's.  one* 
epiart  of  A'e*ry  small  onions,  emc'  epi;ii-t  of 
little  plum  gre'c'u  tomatoi's.  om*  lu'ael  of 
<auliflowe*r.  cut  in  pie'ce-s.  thre*e  bune'he*s 
of  ceb'r.v.  e-ut  in  small  piece's,  oue-foneth 
pe'ck  gre'f'ti  be'.ins.  thre'i'  small  ]ie*]ipe'r.s. 
Soak  pickles,  onions,  pe*ppers  ami  to¬ 
matoes  ove'r  night  in  salt  w.-itc'i';  eook 
canliflowe*!'  and  be'uns  in  salt  w.-iter.  'Fhe*n 
take*  one'-fourih  pound  mustard,  one  epiart 
uhite*  A'inegar.  one'  cup  sugar,  two  lable*- 
siioons.  ground  cinnamon,  e-muigh  lurim'ric 
(leeweler  tee  ceelor.  Meeil  all  togetlie*!'  Until 
te'iiele'r;  can  while*  beet  in  glass  .jars. 

Sweet  Teematei  I’ie'kb's. — (im'-half  ]ee'ck 
gre'e'ii  teeinateir's.  eight  large-  emions.  six 
pe'p])e*rs  ( feiiir  gri'e'U,  twee  re'd  t  ;  slie-e*. 
sprinkle'  with  small  cnp  eef  salt  ami  h't 
stane]  eive'r  nighl.  In  (he*  meerniiig  elrain 


and  pul  in  ke'tlh';  add  eeim  piip  \ine*gar 
and  (em*  epiart  Avali'r.  Iteeil  1.1  minute's. 
Drain  again;  aelel  eeiie  epiart  viiu'gar.  eem* 
jieeumi  sugar,  eeni'  eeiim'e'  while-  niustarel 
se*e-el.  om*-half  eiiine-e-  ce-h-ry  se-e-el  and  a 
fe-w  e-heve's.  Ibeil  eem--half  heeiir. 

Dill  I’ie-kle-s. — Wash  pie-kh-s  anel  jeiit  in 
a  brine-  that  will  fleeat  an  e'gg  for  feeiir 
days.  Wash  again,  put  in  ke-ttle*  anel  e-i*v- 
e-r  with  e'eelel  wiite-r.  I'eeil  live-  miiiiite-s. 
Itiiise'  anel  pae-k  in  large-  creee-k.  sprinkling 
a  libe-ral  sipeply  eef  dill  be-l  we-e-n  tlm  laye'rs 
eef  e-uciimbe-rs.  Ceever  with  a  sireeng  brim* 
that  will  llee.-it  an  egg  anel  aelel  eene'-half 
e-up  ceern  eeil  tee  pi-e-ve*nt  meeld.  Ceeve-r 
e-reee-k  with  a  e-leeth.  tile'll  with  a  platle'r 
eer  cb'iin  boarel  anel  jiiit  in  a  ceeeel  e-e-llar. 

Swe'et  Carreet  Die-kle's. —  Wash  ami 
si-rajie'  one*  epiart  carreels  ami  e-eeiek  until 
li'mli'r  in  heeiling  wale'r.  Cut  inlee  strips 
iinle-ss  ve*ry  small,  whi'ii  thi'.v  may  be*  b'ft 
wheeli".  Make'  a  syriiii  by  beeiling  eem*  e-iiie 
sugar,  eelie  ti'llsjeeieen  e-leeve-s.  eem-  stie-k 
e-ilinameen.  eem-  ami  eelie'-half  te-as|eeeeen  sail 
anel  twee  ciiies  \ini'gar  feer  five-  niinule-s. 
Aelel  the*  cari'eet.s  anel  ceeeek  until  traiislii- 
e-e*nt.  Pack  the*  e-arreets  in  Jars,  till  tee 
eeve-rlleew  iiig  with  syrup  ami  se*al  tightl.w 

I’ii'kle'd  Nasturtium  Se'e*eis.-  (lathi'i- 
the-  se'i'els  as  seeeen  as  the-  pe-tals  eef  the- 
lleewcrs  have*  elreeppcil.  hseeak  the*  se-e-els  in 
a  salt  brine*  feer  L’l  heuirs.  Drain  eelV  the* 
brine*,  seeak  in  e-eehl  wate*r  one'  he*iir.  Put 
se'i'els  in  beettli's.  peeiir  (eve*r  tlu'iii  a  geeoil 
sieice'el  vine'gar  ami  si'iil  tightly. 

Swe'i't  Crahaieple*  Pii-kli'. — Wipe-  (hre*(- 
leieiimls  apple's,  sti'iii  ami  ste'am  until  seeft. 
'Fie*  the*  s|eie-i-s  (eem*  ami  eem*-half  1e*a.sjeieien 
I'leeve's.  eeiii'-half  tcaspeeeeii  ginge-r.  eem*  anil 
eeiie'-half  te*as|e<eein  wlieeli"  allspil'i'.  eeiii*  and 
eeiH'-half  te'a-|iieien  blai'k  pcppi'i-l  in  a  mus¬ 
lin  bag  ami  put  in  a  ke'ttle*  with  the'  ap- 


NEXT  WINTER 

Don't  live  in  ONE  ROOM! 

Prepare  now,  for  another 
winter.  Make  up  your 
mind  not  to  suffer  again, 
huddled  together,  floors 
cold  and  hugging  the 
stove.  Enjoy  the  whole 
house  as  you  do  in 
summer. 

It  really  costs  far  less 
to  run  The  NEW-IDEA 
Pipeless  Furnace  than 
it  does  to  run  stoves. 

Then  think  of  the  comfort,  the  healthfulness,  the  convenience 
of  fresh,  moist,  furnace  warmth  circulating  in  every  room, 
upstairs  and  down,  in  every  nook  and 
corner!  No  ashes  in  the  rooms.  No 
fuss,  dirt,  trouble,  or  danger  of  fire! 

NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

Made  by  one  of  the  largest  furnace  manufact¬ 
urers  in  the  country-  a  concern  with  over  30 
years’  experience.  Made  in  7  sizes ;  adapted 
for  homes,  schools  and  churches. 

The  NEW-IDEA  Pipeless  Furnace  comes 
complete.  Nothing  to  build  or  buy. 

One  hole  cut  in  the  floor,  for  one  register,  is 
all.  Takes  cold  air  from  the  house  not  the  cellar. 

Our  construction  keeps  the  cellar  perfectly  cool. 

Write  at  once  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 
We  offer  Expert  Heating  Advice  Absolutely  FREE 

Live  wire  Dealers  or  Agents  wanted  for  open  territory 


Utica  Heater  Company 

Box  50,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


▼  /ANoOlNTMEMTli  . 
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Hydraulic  Cider  „  I  ^^NOWLEOGEI 
Press  Prof  its^te 

EXTRA 
HEAVY  -p- 

PRESSURE  GETS  RESULTS 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO..  1 06  Penn  Ave..  Olean.  N.  Y. 


Lightens  the  Labor 
of  Housework 

Keep  a  box  of  20  Mule  Team  Borax  handy  in  the 
kitchen.  It  will  save  much  of  the  time  and  labor 
usually  spent  in  housework.  Sprinkled  in  the 
dishwater 


Mule  team  borax 

quickly  cuts  grease  off  silver  and  dishes  and  puts  a 
beautiful  lustre  on  glass.  It  keeps  pots  and  pans  bright 
and  shining  and  cleans  floors,  paint  and  woodwork 
without  scrubbing.  Makes  easy  work  of  cleaning 
the  gas  range  and  keeps  the  bathtub  white  and  sanitary. 
Endorsed  and  used  by  health  authorities  everywhere. 

At  All  Dealers 

Send  for  "Mofric  Crystal"  Jioohlet.  It  describes 
100  household  uses  for  20  Mule  Team  liorax. 

PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  CO.— NEW  YORK-CHICAGO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV.-F.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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l)lf's  ;iii<l  two  cups  cider  viMcj;;u'  and  one 
<-u|)  sufrar.  I’.rins  fjiadiially  to  tlic  hoil- 
ins  ))oint  and  then  let  simmer  niimites. 
I’ack  in  glass  Jars  and  seal  tightly. 

(’nntalonpe  .'^weet  Pickle. — j('ut  the 
cantaloupe  into  seetions.  remove  the  rind 
and  soft  inner  part.  Soak  in  a  weak 
hrino  oyer  night,  allowing  one-half  enj) 
salt  to  one  gallon  of  water.  'Fo  cacli 
seven  poumls  of  fruit  add  four  pounds  of 
sugar,  one  i)int  vinegar,  om*  iiint  wat<'r. 
several  .stick.s  of  cinnamon,  one  tciisinaui 
mace  and  .a  few  cloves  tied  in  a  small 
hag  I’lace  the  sugar,  w.aler  and  spices 
in  .a  kettle,  add  the  melon  and  simmer  un¬ 
til  tf'uder.  liemove  from  the  fire  and  al¬ 
low  to  stand  several  hours  in  the  syru|). 
I’ut  .syrui>  over  the  lire  again,  .add  vine¬ 
gar  and  i)oil  until  ipiilt'  thick.  Put  the 
melon  in  sterilized  j.ars  and  jioiir  the 
syiai))  over  it.  Seal  tightly. 

Mlts.  )■■.  \V.  .STII.I.M  AN. 


Homemade  Breakfast  Foods 

'I’Ik'  following  lua'.akfasi  foods  aia*  orig- 
iiiiil  r('oii»es.  \Vhere  we  bought  our  wheat 
Hour  w<‘  could  not  get  iuiy  substitute  other 
than  eornmeal.  and  as  we  .are  not  fond  of 
it.  I  had  to  u.se  iny  ingenuity  in  .adapting 
laaapes  to  conservation  rulings.  'I'he 
breakfast  foods  have  surely  taken  well  in 
our  home,  .so  1  ,am  passing  them  on.  as  I 
have'  been  helped  much  by  some  of  the 
lecipes  taken  from  'I'iik  K.  X.-Y. 

Homemade  rfrapeniits. — ^Fake  an  ordi¬ 
nary  johnny  eake  (I  u.se  no  eggs),  hake 
well.  Pun  throtjgh  food  chopper,  put  in 
jians.  return  to  oven  and  brown  well,  stir¬ 
ring  oftiai,  so  as  to  brown  evenly.  I'hit 
with  sugar,  milk  or  (aa>am.  lik(*  tiny  other 
prepttia'd  breakfast  food. 

No.  2. — .Simply  brown  the  meal  a  rich 
ilark  brown,  stirring  often  to  brown  even¬ 
ly.  (V)ok  the  s.ame  .as  you  would  cream 
of  wheat.  Surely  these  are  home  econo¬ 
mies.  )■:.  r. 


Honey  Preserves 

'I’he  Pnited  Slates  Food  .\dministration 
has  given  <ait  the  ftdiowing  re<ai)es  for 
honey  itreserves.  Honey  imitarts  a  )iar- 
Ii(ailarly  deliejite  flavor  to  famned  fiaiits. 
In  r»>cii)es  for  pia'serving  and  c.anuiiig. 
substitute  honey  for  sng.ar.  pound  hu' 
pound,  or  two  (au»s  of  hom-y  for  three 
(aips  of  sugar  : 

Honey  Api»h’  Marmalade. — ro(d<  tart 
a|)ph‘H  until  smooth.  Add  one  jiound  of 
honey  to  two  iionmls  of  fruit.  Cook  un¬ 
til  about  like  cake  hatter.  Then  put  into 
J.ars  without  sealing.  In  a  few  weeks  it 
can  he  <ait  out. 

Honeyed  Plums  or  I’ears. — Make  a 
syrup  ofdne  <aili  of  honey  to  two  cuiis  of 
water,  boil  live  minutes  and  have  it  rea<ly 
to  jioiir  over  the  fruit.  Wash  idums  in 
cold  water,  dry  .and  pi-ick  in  four  or  live 
pliua's  W'ith  ,a  needh*.  Pla(a\  a  layer  ot 
plums  ill  boiling  .syrup  and  boil  gently 
for  five  minutes.  Pa<-k  fruit  into  hot  ster- 
ilizial  Jars,  (ill  with  honey  syrup,  adjust 
covers,  sterilizi*  under  boiling  water  TO 
minutes,  tighten  covei-s  and  test  for  leak.s. 

Pare,  ipiarter  and  remove  eoia's  of  P.art- 
lett  pears.  Drop  in  slightly  .salted  water, 
blanch  one  ami  one-half  minutes  in  boiling 
watca',  tlnai  dip  instantly  into  very  <Mdd 
water.  Drain  and  pack  in  hot  stei-ilizeil 
Jars,  lining  with  boiling  honey  .syrup.  Ad¬ 
just  covers  and  .sterilize  under  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  20  minutes  for  (piart  Jars.  Seal  and 
test  for  leaks. 

Honi'yed  White  Craiies. — Select  grapes 
carefully,  ri‘move  stems  and  wijie  dry. 
Make  Ji  slight  incision  with  cmhrohlery 
.scissors  and  r(‘move  seeds.  .Make  .a  syrup 
of  one  cup  of  honey  to  <m(‘  cup  of  water, 
bring  to  a  boil,  add  grapes  and  let  sim¬ 
mer  a  few  minul(‘s.  Pack  fruit  into  hot 
sterilized  Jars,  lill  with  syrup,  adjust  cov- 
ei's  and  sterilize  nmh'r  lioiling  water  12 
minutes  for  pint  Jars.  'I'ighten  covers  and 
test  for  leaks. 

Pickled  Crapes  in  Honey. — Three  and 
oix'-half  pmimis  graiies  twine  grapes  if 
possible),  two  iioiinds  honey,  one-half 
idnt  vinegar;  s|uces  to  taste.  Separate 
grajies  into  small  clusters  ami  jiack  in  a 
Jar  without  bruising  any  of  them.  .Make 
a  syrup  of  the  honey  and  vinegar  with 
siiices.  Then  boil  the  syru|t.  <-arefully 
skimming  it.  for  2(t  minutes.  Whih'  boil¬ 
ing  hot.  jiour  over  the  gi-jipes  and  .seal. 


Canned  Apples 

('ail  ymi  give  a  recipe  for  canning  ap¬ 
ples  so  they  will  kce|i  and  not.  have'  that 
moldy  lasteV  NN’e  liavi*  canned  them  at 
ditVereiil  liim's  and  always  have  that  iioor 
flavor.  u.  1). 

(’anned  a)i|des  do  seem  to  have  a  flat, 
moldy  taste  very  often,  but  it  is  due  to 
imperfect  sterilization  or.  <-outainer:i  not 
perfectly  airtight.  'Phe  following  is  a 
standard  method  of  canning  ajiples  : 

Wash.  pare,  ipiarter  or  slici*.  anil  drop 
in  weak  salt  water  as  prepared,  to  |ire- 
vent  di.scoloriiig.  Pdanch  in  boiling  water 
one  and  one-half  minutes.  <-old-di]i.  jiack 
in  Jars,  and  lill  with  boiling  water  or  hot 
weak  syrup.  Pul  on  rubbers  and  top 
without  tightening,  and  proce.ss  in  boiler 
for  20  minutes,  then  lighten  lid  and  juit 
away.  .Ajiples  shrink  a  good  deal  while 
being  sterilized,  and  for  Ibis  reason  it  is 
more  economical  to  can  them  in  the  form 
of  sauce,  instead  of  in  slices  or  ipiarti'rs. 
I‘'ill  the  jars  with  hot  s.iuce.  and  then 
sterilize  in  hot  water  bath,  like  any  other 
canned  fruit,  for  12  minutes. 
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Utilizing  the  Huckleberry  Crop 
The  following  recipes  are  sent  out  hj' 
the  TI.  .S.  Food  .\dmiiiistration  : 

Dried.  The  hiu'kleberry  dries  easily, 
costs  nothing  but  the  gathering,  and  has 
a  hundred  delightful  Winter  u.ses.  Pick 
over  carefully,  removing  stems  and  leaves, 
sjiread  on  trays  in  the  sun  or  dryer,  fol¬ 
low  directions  for  drying  and  storing 
berries. 


STYLE 

WITHOUT 


EXTRAVAGANCE 


in  the  boilei-.  the  covers  beside  them,  put 
on  I  lie  (‘o\'er  of  the  boiler  and  heat  the 
wati'r  gradually  to  the  boiling  point. 
When  the  berries  are  hot  throughout  and 
have  settled  in  the  Jars,  use  tho.se  in  one 
Jar  to  lill  thri'i*  or  mori'.  adjust  the  sterile 
covers  but  do  not  fasten  them,  let  cook 
10  minutes,  then  tighten  the  Jars  and  re¬ 
move  to  a  board.  I'liese  berries  are 
c.-inned  without  sugar  or  water.  If  more 
conveuient.  berries  may  be  cooK'ed  in  a 
saueeiiaii  to  finish  filling  thi'  Jar.s. 

Criddle  C.-ikes. — Stir  a  eup  of  hlue- 
herries  into  the  griddle  hatter,  cook  as 


Wearing  Apparel 
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Embroidery  Designs 


This  Style  Book 
of  Wonderful 
Values  is  FREE 


Send  a  Post  Card  for 
it  today  and  it  will 
be  sent  you  at  once 


No.  fiTJ.  Di'slgii  lor  Dmliriildcrlng  ii  Set 
Ilf  Diiylles. — .Six  ol'  the  llve-incli  dnylles 
imil  one  ol’  the  iiineliieli  are  a;  I  veil.  Illiie 
niiilerinl  witli  wliite  emliroiilery  innkcs  a 
Very  iliiluly  ninl  pretty  efl'eel,  Mini  Is  espe- 
eiiilly  well  liUeil  for  the  Sliliiiuer  lioiiie. 
'file  Howers  worked  In  solid  einhroidery. 
wllli  the  centers  in  French  knots  iind  the 
lenves  in  long  iind  short  stitehes.  iniikes  u 
very  good  elTeei.  Illiie  and  yellow  trunsrer. 
Price  10  eeiUs. 
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VELOUR 

PLUSH 


1  he  Handsome  Garments  shown 
here  are  only  two  of  the  Wonderful 
Values  contained  in  Perry,  Dame 
&  Company’s  new  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  1918  Catalog  of  Wearing 
Apparel  and  Quality  Shoes  for 
Women  and  Children. 

You  will  find  this  Catalog 


u.sual  1111(1  .serve  with  butter  iiiid  s; 
1 1 iickleherry  miifliiis  or  a  very  plain 
with  hiiekleherrii's  will  he  pu|)ular 
childriMi  and  growiiuiis  alike. 

Huckleberry  .Mush — Wash,  slew 
mash  a  iiiiart  of  huckleberries  (with 
half  cup  of  water).  Foi;  every  cii 
fruit  allow  om*  liwel  lahlesnooii  of 


I  ou  will  nnd  this  Catalog  com¬ 
plete  with  many  other  Styles  and 
Values  just  as  Attractive. 

The  Perry-Dame  Catalog  will 
prove  itself  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  Style  books  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  ready  now  and  will 
be  sent  to  you  upon  request. 

Don’t  buy  wearing  apparel  for 
women  and  children  of  any  kind  any¬ 
where  before  you  see  this  Catalog. 

A  Fashionable  Coat 
in  Every  Detail 

3X155 — You  will  find  tliis  cxcccilincly 
lieiiutifiil  coat  a  .Marvel  of  N'aliic.  It  is 
made  of  liaiidsomc  V'elour  Plush.  Rictily 
trimmed  with  Keraini  I'lir  Cloili.  Ilesigiied 
witli  a  liecoming  collar,  two  slot  jmekets  and 
an  all-around  licit.  I.incd  throuKliout  witli 
serviceable  .Satin  lining.  t'Ol.OR.S:  Itlaelc, 
brown  or  linrgundy.  SIZKS:  .M  to  46 
bust  measure.  LKNC'III:  a.,  n  O 

4S  Indies .  $14.98 

A  Beautiful  Afternoon  Frock 

.1.X201-THIS  REMARKABLY  AT- 
IRACTIVE  FROCK  IS  OF  SILK  TAF- 
FEl  A,  ■  ■ 


Winihl  you  publish  :i  formuhi  for  iiuik- 
iiig  paste  wliich  we  cjin  keep  on  the  desk 
without  its  spoiling'/  We  have  not  been 
satislied  with  tin*  jtir.s  of  iiaste  ohiaiuahle 
at.  till'  store.s.  F.  c.  c. 

The  following  i.s  “stickemtight,”  library 
past**,  which  we  have  repriutt'd  before. 
Till"  recipe  eaiiie  origiiutlly  from  Oregon, 
;nid  has  been  found  very  satisfactory.  As 
given,  it  calls  for  wheat  Hour,  hut  .as 
paiierhaiigers  tell  us  rye  Hour  i.s  iirefer- 
ahle  for  their  us(‘,  we  Judge  it  would  h<' 
satisl  aetory  lor  this:  ( )ii(!  laip  Hour, 
one  teas|ioou  powdered  alum,  oue-half  taiji 
cold  water,  two  taips  hoiliug  water,  Iwoi 

tahlespiMuis  liim*  water,  a  few  droits  oil  [ 
of  cloves  or  w  iulergreeii.  .Mix  thc‘  alum. 
Hour  and  cold  water,  and  heat  till  pt'r- 
fiadly  smooth;  add  the  boiling  water 
slowly,  stirring  all  the  wdiilt*.  Place  on 
stove  and  stir  till  it  boils,  then  put  iii 
doulde  boiler  and  cook  about  half  .an  hour, 
stirring  often.  Keeji  iu  coveiaal  j.ai’S.  ! 


I.X20I 


It  has  riel),  soft  Silk  (ieorgette 
t- repe  sleeves,  beautiful  Hand  ICmliroidcry, 
attractive  sash  belt  and  Silk  TalYcta  collar 
and  culls.  '1‘hc  color  is  navy  Ijlue  with  Corrn- 
Ijageii  blue  collar, culTsand  cniliroidery.  'I'liis 
Conics  in  sizes  M  to  20  years  for  .M  isses 
and  .Small  Women.  A  value  that  rvc 

cannot  be  c<iualled  any  wlierc ....  «pD.t/ D 


SILK 

lAI-'l-ETA 


160 East  32nd  Street, New  York  City. 


CauiH'd  I’diiehmaies  (Xo  sugar). — I’iok 
over,  wash  and  drain  the  hlueher- 
ries,  dispose  of  them  iu  sti'rilized  J.ars. 
shaking  dowai  and  adding  as  many  her- 
rit'S  as  possihh'  to  each  Jai’.  .\djust  the 
rubber  rings,  set  the  iars  ou  the  rack 


The  Greatest  Value  &.Service 
Without  Excess  Cost 


1100 
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You  are  Paying  for  it  Now 

When  you  or  your  help  take  the 
time  necessary  to  milk  by  hand, 
you  are  realK'  paying,  in  daily  in¬ 
stallments,  for  the  ffinman  Milker. 

You  are  paying  out  in  extra  time 
(which  is  money!)  an  amount  that 
would  pay  for  Hinman  equipment 
in  a  surprisingly  short  period. 

HINMAN 

MlLrKNR 

When  you  install  the  Hinman  you 
begin  immediately  to  save  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  it  takes  to  milk 
your  cows.  This  may  mean  one  or 
even  two  less  hired  men!  One  man 
with  three  Hinman  units  can  milk 
22  cows  an  hour. 

And  this  is  not  including  the  more  and 
cleaner  milk  that  you  get,  and  the  results 
from  keeping  better  contented  cows! 

r  • 

Thousands  of  other  dairymen  have  had 
their  savings  through  use  of  the  Hinman 
pay  for  their  equipment  several  times 
over.  And  they  go  right  on  enjoying 
the  pleasure,  besides,  of  using  this  sure, 
safe,  simple  mechanical  milker. 

Why  not  join  the  big  crowd  of  highly 
pleased  Hinman  users  now? 

Send  for  the  Catalog  and  then  decide. 


Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 

In  stock  at  many  convenient  shipping  points 


Sheep  Farming  ;  West  and  East 

Xow  that  tlu'i'c  is  a  rovival  of  intorost 
iu  shoop  in  the  Hast(*rn  States.  I  feel  im¬ 
pelled  to  offer  a  few  suggestions,  bare  sug- 
gesrions.  out  of  jnan\»  years'  experience 
with  sheep  in  the  West,  to  tliose  now  go¬ 
ing  inti'  sheep.  In  the  lirst  i)Iace.  it  slu'uhl 
he  freely  acknowle<lged  that  keeping  .sheep 
iu  North  I>akota  does  not  necessarily  fit 
one  for  the  same  occupation  in  the  East: 
yet  it  is  with  the  hope  that  .some  of  the 
inethods  of  the  West  may  he  found  hoth 
practicahle  and  profitable  in  the  East  that 
I  write.  I  should  j)erhaps  add_  that 
though  my  farming  is  still  mostly  in  the 
West,  I  now  live  on  a  farm  iu  ('idumhia 
County.  N.  Y..  and  have  .aciiuaintance 
with  Conditions  of  Eastern  farming. 

Whv  has  the  sheep  industry  S"  ileclined 
in  the' East?  Eeyond  a  doubt  mainly  be¬ 
cause  it  has  not  been  profitable.  Then 
the  gi'eat  question  is.  what  may  be  done 
to  make  slH*ei»  profifable.  not  only  now. 
I)Ut  right  .along  after  the  war  is  over 
Ilere  is  my  main  suggestion  :  Take  a  leaf 
out  of  the  Western  hook :  spend  less 
money  on  the  sheet) ;  that  is.  graze  them 
more  and  feed  them  less.  (Jiaize  them  till 
snow  flies,  and  all  through  the  tViuter 
when  possible,  and  as  early  iu  the  Spring 
as  there  is  anything  to  he  had.  V  hen 
fed  in  Winter,  economize  feed  as  much  as 
p.'ssihle.  Tlirifty  the  sheep  should  be 
at  all  times,  hut  not  fitted  for  the  county 


tide  iu  Tiir  R.  N.-Y'.  to  buy  cull  ewes. 
'I'o  say  that  ‘’it  will  he  .safe  to  buy  .any 
kind  of  ewes  if  cared  for"  may  he  true  for 
a  few  men.  hut  it  contains  doubtful  ad¬ 
vice.  ‘'Tail-enders"  from  a  goo<l  breeder 
are  one  thing,  and  quite  another  from 
We.sterii  ranches.  Ruy  good,  thrifty, 
young  .slieei).  ])on’t  touch  an  old  .sheep 
unless  yon  are  an  experienced  sheep  man  ; 
if  you  are  such,  you  will  not  need  the  ad¬ 
vice.  ‘‘Mouth"  every  sheeii  for  age  ;  it  is 
quickly  done.  Don’t  buy  a  “mean-looking 
sheep.’’  Take  time;  let  no  man  hurry 
you. 

What  .should  be  done  to  give  the  pas¬ 
turage  that  I  am  urging?  Sheep  prefer 
short  gr.ass,  and  it  is  surprising  what 
things  they  will  eat ;  they  will  often  make 
a  highway  look  like  a  lawn  if  given  a  fair 
chance,  but  the  greatest  resource  (.if  all 
pasturage  for  the  East  will,  iu  my  judg¬ 
ment,  he  Sweet  clover  when  the  East  has 
learned  how  to  raise  in  field  practice 
what  grows  abundantly  by  the  wayside — 
but  that  is  another  story. 

North  Dakota.  datus  c.  s:\riTH. 


Another  Self-Seeded  Clover  Field 

A  most  remarkable  example  of  a  self- 
seeded  clover  is  on  Ilillcroft  Farm,  near 
1‘eruville,  'fompkiiis  Co.,  N.  Y"^..  owned 
and  operated  b.v  Ed.  S.  Hill.  The  picture, 
given  below,  taken  .Iiuie  o.  1!>1S.  shows 


A  florcr  Field.  FhoiriiKj  Fffccls  of  Lime  and  Sheep 


fair.  T!ie  high  feeding  and  warm  barns 
and  cod<iling  geneiailly  given  sheej)  in  the 
East  m.ay  be  i)rotitat)le.  I’liose  who  think 
it  is  would  l)etrer  keep  a  full  account  and 
see.  but  I  am  iucliiu'd  to  think  tlie  "sim¬ 
ple  life’’  Would  often  he  a  good  thing,  iu 
the  East  as  well  as  the  W<'st — better  for 
the  shee])  and  for  their  owner. 

In  North  Dakota,  witli  oO  ladow  zero 
sometimes,  the  slnaq)  sheds  or  Inirns  are 
generally  made  with  ventihitors  running 
the  entire  length  on  both  sides,  and  at 
least  one  side  always  ojK'n.  according  to 
the  wind.  At  my  farm  we  are  even  go¬ 
ing  further  this  year,  removing  all  the 
ventilators  and  openings,  so  that  the  »i])en- 
ings  Ciinnot  he  closed  in  an.v  ease,  and  to 
keen  out  the  snow. 

We  have  spent  much  time  ami  some 
mone.v  iu  North  Dakota  getting  early 
iambs,  hut  have  cut  it  out  as  'linprotitahle. 
With  early  lambs  both  the  ewes  and  the 
!aml)s  require  more  fet'd  and  c:ire. 
we  have  all  lambs  come  :is  “lu-airie 
lambs.’’  in  Ma.v  and  .Ttme.  Of  course,  the 
lamb  needs  care  even  then.  The  ewe 
and  lamb  are  t.aken  tt])  and  cared  for.  hut 
at  the  end  of  a  ft'w  days  Ixith  an'  again 
in  pasture.  E.'imhs  born  on  tlie  itasture. 
raised  on  pastur.'igt'  only,  and  marketed 
olY  the  pasture,  are  the  rub'  witii  us.  and  I 
eaiiiiot  see  why  it  should  not  work  wt'll  to 
some  extent  in  the  East.  I  admit  that  I 
do  not  know  about  this.  I  know  that 
early  lambs  bring  a  tidy  and  nst'ful  sum. 
hut  are  they  rt'ally  prolital)le?  Figure  in 
everything  i)oth  for  the  I'we  and  the  lamb 
and  see. 

At  any  rate,  this  may  be  wt'll  jiott'd  : 
in  the  Wt'st  grain  is  miK'h  cheaper  tlian 
in  tlie  East.  yet.  speaking  generally,  the 
East  feeds  grain  to  sheep  and  the  M  est 
does  not.  This  is  my  point,  and  I  might 
well  stop  here.  Yet  I  may  add  a  sugges¬ 
tion  or  two  to  hi'ginnei's.  In  the  lirst 
place,  he  who  is  going  into  sheep  must 
look  ahead  a  bit  as  to  pastures,  fences. 
Wintei'  feed  and  Imildings.  There  is  no 
use  in  waiting  till  everything  is  reaily — 
a  time  that  never  comes — but  it  may  he 
borin'  Wt'll  ill  mind  that  v\hen  short  of 
pasture  sheej)  display  very  large  Summer 
appetities. 

As  to  the  kind  of  sheep.  I  believe  that 
all  should  aim  at  producing  both  wool  and 
mutton,  'riiat  means  keeiiing  to  the  ine- 
dium  wools  The  quality  will  need  main¬ 
ly  to  he  got  through  the  rams,  the  I'wes 
available  being  mostly  Western  grades  T 
am  not  familiar  with  Oregon  slu'ep  that 
are  liiiding  their  way  East,  though  1  have 
seen  them  in  the  Chicago  yards.  'I’liose 
were  heavy-bodied  grade  merinos,  very  at¬ 
tractive  for  crossing  with  Downs  for  the 
purpo.se  mentioned.  I’ut  I  do  not  intend 
to  discuss  breeds,  other  than  advi.se  all  to 
keej)  away  from  greasy-wooled  sheep  of 
wliatevcr  name. 

As  to  individual  sheep,  I  desire  to  oiler 
positive  dissent  to  the  advice  given  some 
time  ago  in  a  urominent  contrll  ;:red  ar- 


shei'p  grazing  in  the  lu.'curiant  growth  of 
the  self-seeded  clover,  where  there  Imd  not 
b(*en  any  grass  seed  sown  for  three  years. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  about  it  is 
that  this  field  of  lo  knolly  acres  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  ‘'pf)!)!’  lot”  on  the  farm. 
In  effoi't  to  bring  the  lot  into  a  better 
condition  of  fertility  it  was  thoroughly 
limed  some  years  ago,  and  for  several 
years  it  Ims  been  used  at  intervals  lor 
slicop  pasturi'.  Tlu'  sclf-si'i'ded  clover 
I'anu*  iu  following  a  lViut<'r  wheat  crop. 
Tlie  growth  was  so  large  that  par^of^tlni 
pasture'  was  mowed  lor  hay  .luiie  1.).  fi,he 
owner  says  he  thinks  the  liming  and  sheep 
gi'iiziiig  are  the  [irinciiial  cau.ses  of  tlie 
s('lf-s('eded  clovi'f.  together  with  the  ta- 
voralih"  weather. 


Feeding  an  Orphan  Foal 

Would  like  to  ask  you  about  feeding  a 
young  colt.  The  mother  died  when  it 
was  born ;  it  is  one  wei'k  old.  We  are 
feeding  it  one  teacupful  of  milk  with 
half  tablespoonful  of  lime  water  and 
about  half  tablespoonful  of  sugar.  Me 
feed  it  every  hour  during  the  day.  but 
have  not  fed  during  rlu'  night.  Is  this 
the  rigid  way?  I'he  f(.)al  drinks  out  ot 
a  little  iiaii  and  seems  to  bt'  hungry  most 
of  the  time.  It  is  a  tine  foal  and  we 
would  like  to  raise  it  if  jiossiliie.  w.  o. 

New  York. 

The  orphan  foal  sliuuld  at  first  he  ted 
as  you  have  described,  luit  at  night  as^ 
well  as  during  the  day.  The  amount  of 
milk  may  now  be  increased,  and  we 
should  omit  the  lime  water  and  only  use 
it  if  any  derangement  of  the  bowels  is 
noticed.  Have  the  milk  blood  warm  at 
each  meal  by  adding  hot  water.  I’refer 
milk  from  a  fresh  euw,  hut  that  is  pour 
in  butter  fat.  IMolasses  ma.v  take  the 
place  of  sugar  for  the  sweetening  of  the 
milk,  whicli  is  absolutely  necessai'y. 
Keep  the  feeding  ut«'iisils  scruiuilousl.v 
clean  and  swt'ct.  <liv»'  the  foal  a  dose 
uf  castor  oil  in  milk  if  it  starts  to  s('our 
and  at  such  times  stop  feeding  milk  .-ind 
allow  warm  .swt'eteiied  water  and  adding 
lime  water.  M’hen  the  foal  is  six  weeks 
old  gradually  allow  sweet  skim-milk  and 
after  a  time  stoi)  the  whole  milk.  Allow 
the  foal  to  eat  oatmeal  as  soon  as  it 
cares  to  do  so  and  grailnally  add  wheat 
iiran  until  a  nO-.tO  mixture  may  be  given, 
the  foal  b.v  this  time  having  learned  to 
cat  grass  and  hay.  A.  s.  a. 


A  XAVAL  officer,  wishing  to  bathe  in  a 
Ceylon  river,  asked  a  native  to  show  him 
a  place  whore  there  were  no  alligators. 
Tilt'  native  took  him  to  a  pool  close  tu 
the  estuary.  The  eflicer  enjoyed  the  dip. 
While  drying  himself  he  asked  his  guidt' 
why  thei'e  were  never  any  alligators  in 
that  pt)ol.  ‘Tlecause,  sub,”  the  Cingalese 
replied,  "they  plenty  ’fraid  of  shark.’’ — 
l‘i;  tshnrgh  Chr.  nleh'-'r.'! .•‘4i-a()li. 
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Want  to  Know 

1  linvo  a  tlirof’-yoar-old  .Torsoy  oow  that 
hai«  had  oiip  (*alf  and  is  due  to  freshen  in 
six  months.  Two  or  three  nights  a  week 
'-he  h<i!(is  np  her  milk  so  that  it  is  im- 
liossible  to  get  more  than  a  few  drops. 
She  never  does  thi.s  in  the  morning.  She 
eats  well  and  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  her  so  far  as  can  be  seen.  lias  any 
i-eader  had  a  case  of  this  kind,  or  a  remedy 
to  suggest?  K. 

New'  York. 


Mammitis 

What  is  the  cause  of  my  hi'ood  sow's’ 
udders  eaking?  K.  )•'.  s. 

New  York. 

Causes  of  mammitis,  garget  or  “caked 
hag’’  are  many  and  an  investigation 
would  he  necessary  to  determine  which  is 
l)resent  in  the  case  in  <piestion.  T.acera- 
tion  by  sharp  teeth  of  pigs  and  subse- 
(|uent  infection  from  filth  on  floor  and  in 
yards  is  one  of  the  common  causes. 

A.  S.  A. 


SHEEP 


20  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams 


REGISTERED  FOR  8  A  I.  E  . 

SHROPSHIRE  ledMing  ndlllS  STEVENS  SRaS.,  Wilson,  H.  V 


Reg.  Oxford  Sheep  JM 


RAMS  FOR  8  A  I.  Ei 


WELDEN.  Richfield  Springs,  N.Y. 


FOR 

SALE 


Hampshire  and  Oxford  Rams 


E.  j.ooi.be;rt 

EesI  Chelbam,  H.  Y. 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

from  choice  registered  stock,  the 
handsome  and  intelligent  kind,  at 
farmer’s  prices.  .Males,  spayed 
females  and  oiien  females  for 
breeding,  Ciicular  free, 
Clovernook  Farm,  Chambersburg,Pa. 


$10;  Females,  $6. 


stock.  Shipped  on  approral.  Males, 
W.M.  W.  KETCH,  Cohocton,  N,  Y. 


AIREDALES  For  Sale  bred  female  pups.  Eight 

iveeks  old.  FRANK  MEAD,  Amenia,  New  York 


SALE  One  Hampshire  Down  Yearling  Ram,  $75.00 

Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs,  $35  00  to  $50.00— all 
Registered;  also  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs  not 
Registered  but  pure  bred  for  S15.00  to  $25.00  each 
for  grade  Ewes.  One  DorsetRam  Lamlniot  regis¬ 
tered  $30.00;  also  grade  Ewes  $15  00  to  $25.00  each. 
Write  your  wants.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.-Sc^sTo 

each,  also  a  few  good  ewes  at$30.00  each,  guaranteeii 
right  in  every  way.  ELMER  0.  WHISLER,  Newville,  Pa. 


For  Sale-One  Shropshire  Yearling  Ram 

'I'wo  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs,  and  Two  Hampshire 
Ram  Lambs.  WARREN  H.  OEHNIS,  Aroyle.Wash  Co.,  N.Y. 

FOR  SAIE— Four  2-yr.  old  Shropshire  and  1)  omo 
One  4-yr.  old  Hampshire  Thoroughbred  1V<11I19 
Tiispection invited. Write  to  H.  ELLIS.  PocanticoHillf.N.T. 


FOR  ^Al  F-I>EB-  SHROPSHIRE  AND  CHEVIOT  RAMS 

run  and  a  few  choice  Cheviot  ewes. 

L.  M.COLBEKT  &  .SON.S,  East  Chatham,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-lOO  Breeding  Ewes,  $12  and  $15 

J.  C.  O’DELr,,  li.  No.  «,  Koscoe,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-150  Good  Sheep  and  Lambs 

Cheviot  grade.  RIVKIlSinE  FARMS,  Kir  arics,  P.O.  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  1 

Prices  right.  It.  Curtis  Miller,  Ballston  Lake  N.  Y. 

For  SALE— DECK  BREEDING  EWES— 90  Grade  Shrop¬ 
shire  YearlingB;25  Reg.  Southdown  Kwes:  4  Keg.  South- 
down  Bucks.  Lehigh  Valley  R.R.  E.  MURPHY.  Yrumangburg,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-  Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep  ^“/rrA 

Kwes  all  ages.  O.  O.  ROWER,  Liidlowvllle,  IN.  Y. 
CUDnDCUlDI.  DAM  Registered:  age  3.  Price,  $50. 

onnuronmn  nnin  freo.  w.  hayward,  Rutland,  vt. 


FRED  TA!Y  ThEET 
New  York 


J 


Airedales  and  Collies  i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON.  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

Lewellyn  Seller  Puppies  i 

three  females,  $15  each.  From  fine  working  parents.  I 

E.  WRAIOHT,  .  West  Uartland,  Coun.  I 

COLLIE  WATCH  DOG  FOR  SALE,  $7.00 

MILDRED  AVERY  .  LACEYVILLE,  PA. 
AIREDALE  PUPS"^*^^™  _pure-brcd,  very  intelligent 


SWINE 


.  B/G  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

Spring  .and  Summer  Pigs  for  sale,  all  Sired  by 
a  Son  of  ijongfellow  Double,  (-iraiid  Champion 
Boar  1917,  ami  out  of  large  Sows.  $20  each  and  up. 
ARDMORE  FARM,  Glen  Spey,  New  York 


ANEDJO  FARM 

OFFERS  A  YEARLING 

BERKSHIRE  BOAR 

with  show  record,  weighed  500  lbs.  at 
1  yr.  Also  .5  mos.  old  boars  and  gilts  of 
choice  breeding.  Write  for  descriptions. 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Mgr.,  Webster,  Mass. 


BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

S«nd  for  illustrated  circular. 

Spring  pigs  all  sold.  Now  taking  orders  for 
August  and  September  pigs  to  1)6  shipped 
at  8  to  10  weeks  old  at  iS’-JO  each  and  up, 

C.  H.  Carter,  Whitguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 

We  have  our  best  old  sows  bred  for  .tug.,  Sept., 
and  early  f)ct.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
their  pigs  to  be  delivered  atS  wks.  old.  Order  now 
and  get  the  best.  A  few  good  Spring  boars  left. 


H.  GRIMSHAW 


North  East.  Pa. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

I  olfer  some  Bi-vkshiro  Boar  pig.s  that  have  Class  in 
every  line.  Also  Charmer’s  Campion  5th,  No.  208200, 
by  lAdy  Longfellow’s  Champion  2n(i,  No.  140749,  and 
out  of  Channel  ’s  Be3.s,  No.  lo.213«.  Send  for  historic 
pedigree  and  price  and  do  not  forget  what  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Barrow  Classes  did  to  nil  other  brcedN  and 
crossea  at  the  last  International  at  (  hiengo.  Addre.ss 
X  E,  IV A  TSOIV,  -  Xlnrbtciiale,  Cottn. 


Booking  orders 
Summer  and  Pall 
pigs.  Best  breed¬ 
ing  and  properly 
developed.  Also 
sows  for  sale. 


BERKSHIRES 

a  few  Spring  pigs  and  bred  s- 

Creyslone  Farm,  Snmmersville.W.Va. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

August  and  September  pigs  are  registered  at  8  to  10 
weeks  of  age.  Now  hooking  orders  for  vigorong, 
healthy  stock  of  well  known  families  at  $20  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Cor¬ 
respondence  and  calls  invited.  LOCUST  LODGE  FARM 
0.  w.  Kuchlcr,  La  Grangevii.le,  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y 

Large  Berkshires  atHighwood : 

Letter  from  H,  O.  Dohrman,  Lockport,  N.  Y.:  “The 
pigt  are  finer  than  I  expected.  Everyone  who  has  seen 
them  says  they  cannot  be  beaten.”  Many  Highwood 
families  of  sows  average  over  twelve  to  the  litter. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDINC,  Box  15,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 

Berkshires 

CLOVERDALE  FARM, 


6  weeks  old.  Either 
each.  Trios  not  akin. 
Charlotte.  N.  Y. 


Rbo  Rnrkehirp  Ploe  approval,  shipped  c.  O.  D 

neg.  DBlKSnirerigS  daTID  WUNT,  Hualinglm  Milk,  Pa 

(PIGS  SHIPPED  C.07dJ 

100  O.  I.  C.  and  Large  Yorkshire  Cross.  100  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.  I.  C.  Cross.  6  weeks  old.  810  each. 
50  shoats,  12  weeks  old,  815  each.  Extra  Large 
honed  Streehy  Huskies,  from  Large,  Growthy  stock. 
D.  Rebves,  -  Lexington,  Mass. 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Foundation  stock  that  will  improve  any  herd.  We 
arc  capable  of  filling  your  order. 

PRICE-S  nEASONABLE.  SEE  OflLS— SEE  OTIIEIIS— THEN  BE 
CONVINCED.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS.  Inc..  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Reg.  Duroc- Jersey  Boar  Pigs 

Good  individuals.  Cherry  King  and  King  Orion 
breeding.  Prices  right. 

RAMAPO  POULTRY  AND  FRUIT  FARM.  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale- 


Three  of 
the  best 

yearling  we  ever  raiseil,  bred  for  .Lily.  Fall  shoata 
and  spring  pigs.  SHFNANGO  RIVFR  FARMS,  Fredonia.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE-lOO  Five.Week.Old  PIGS 


AIRFDA!  F  PIIP^  FOR  cai  p  '  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  BERKSHIRES 

AltxULr ALiCi  1  Ua  3  rv-llx  SeH.nn  nacli.  Rouxa  Itma..  IVow  AIH^.nx.  T>o 


W.  D.  McNAIK 


HERNDON,  VA. 


r'nilin  Dime  The  intelligent  kind.  .4  Iso  Guinea  Figs 
VUllie  ruga  N EICON’S,  Grove  City,  Pb. 

A  D..—.  Registered  stock;  six  weeks  old. 

.A.ireaale  Ir  ups  a.  B.  HAL,r,.Walllngford,  conn. 

FOXHOUND  PUPS-Walkcr  Strain.  FIFLD,  Somers,  Conn. 


SWINE 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE  SWINE 

Most  economical  producers  of  the  choicest  hams 
and  bacon.  Some  nice  young  pigs  for  sale,  815 
each:  Two  for  825,  while  they  last. 

Also  Two  Good  Young  Guernsey  Dulls. 
CLOVER  RIDGE  FARM,  .  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 

Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation; 
cholera  immuned :  300  head ;  all  ages  andsexes.  Spring 
sow  and  boar  pigs.  Every  animal  just  as  represent¬ 
ed  and  must  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money 
refunded.  Cat  Rock  Farm,  Westwood,  Mass. 

Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  PIGS 

Good  individuals.  6-6  mos.  old.  Price.  $25.  Also  Duroc- 
Tergey  cross  with  O.  I.  C.  6-week8-old  pigs.  Price,  $7. 

FRANK  WINKLER,  West  Berne,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Yorkshire  Pigs 

BEAK  RIDGE  FARM,  Fleasautville,  N.  Y. 


86.00  each.  Rouse  Broa,,  Now  Albany,  Pa. 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Beat  all  other  breeds  2  to  1  at  Chicago,  1913.  Large- 
healthy— prolific— typy  stock.  Kegistration  free.  Boars, 
4  inos. ;  Sows,  4  mos.,  6  mos.,  1  year  old.  Advance  orilers 
for  8-wka.-old  Fall  pigs.  VICTOK  FAKMS,  Bki,i,vai:.k,  N.Y. 

90  Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

tlSeach;  $25  pair;  $3.5  trio.  Service  boars  and  gilts  and 
herd  boar  from  Matured  stock.  *.  *.  SCHOFELL,  Heu.ellon,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Chester  Whites  amt 

for  sale.  Ridgely  31anor  Farm,  Stone  Ridoe,  N.Y. 

Reg.  O.  I.C.Plss 

boars  at  fair  prices.  BRUBAKFR  BROS.,  Mifflintown.  Pa. 


3  Reg.  Hampshire  Sows 

Will  be  1  year  old  on  the  15th  of  October.  Two  of 
them  farrowed  in  May  and  one  in  July,  and  one  will 
have  second  litter  November.  Will  weigh  about  260 
lbs.  apiece,  and  are  well  marked  and  thrifty.  Can 
breed  other  two  to  my  Registered  Boar  if  buyer 
wants  them  bred  at  this  season.  For  full  particu¬ 
lars  inquire  of  HERSCHEL  G.  PARKER,  Philipsburg.  Penn. 

“HAM  PSHIRES”ips^ 

They  grow  over  a  pound  a  day  if  fed  Intel-  WM 
ligently.  Free  circular.  Guernsey  Bulls. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Box  R  -  Bird-In-Hand,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


ANIMALS 


of  both  sexes 

FOR  SALE 

Run  mostly  light.  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everything  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  hack. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


GUERNSEYS 


THE  GUERNSEY  ;,  po  pu\ar  among 

^he  dairy-men  who  appreciate  that  tco 
nomica\  production,  richness  and  fine 
flavor  of  products  lead  to  larger  profits. 

Try  Guernseys  and  be  satisfied. 

Guernsey  jCatfle  Club, 

Box  Rf  Peterboro,  N.H. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

MAY  ROSES 

Our  throe  lierd  sires  carry  an  average  of 
ib%  of  the  blooil  of  the  peerless  May  Kose 
‘2nd.  Before  you  buy  your  next  bull,  write 
us  for  our  list  of  young  bulls. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


GUERNSEYS  Sale 

Langwater  Golden  Secret  2nd  (34481):  dropped  Nov. 
14,  1914.  A  May  Rose  sire  of  Merit.  Three  nearest 
dams  average  671  lbs.  hutterfat.  Also  cows  ami 
calves  of  both  sex.  Tutiercnlin  tested  by  Federal 
and  State  Authorities.  Write  for  list. 

H.  T.  BORDEN,  Mickleton,  N.  J. 

GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  5.5  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cow.s.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  qTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLSFor  Sale 

Calf,  born  May  17,  1918.  By  Italia’s  Champion 
(38642),  out  of  Imported  Cream  of  the  Frie  Baton 
(50434.)  Bull  born  May  16,  1916.  L’Etiennerie  King 
of  Big  Spring  Farm  (48234),  by  May  Field’s  L’Etiennerie 
Leader  (4:1570),  out  of  Cinderella  of  Big  Spring  Farm 
(65228.)  These  bulls  represent  great  milk  strains.  Ihice, 
.»100  each,  delivery  at  farm.  HAMILTON  F.  KEAN.  Elizabelh.  II.  J. 


Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls  For  Sale 

2  yearlingi.  one  6  months  old.  HenI  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Prices  and  pedigrees  on  .application. 

SPRING  FARM.  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES  aTh.'" 

Production  is  our  motto  in  their  breeding. 

JAMES  E.  van  ALSTYNE,  Sunnyside  Farm,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  BULL  CALF 

Sire,  son  of  Golden  Secret.  Dr.  BRONX,  Annfcrdem,  N.  Y, 


HORSES 


fT 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSTDLLMENT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  lOo 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
THE  SHADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  0. 


Shetland  Poriiesj."SS?.Ei 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  3 

Miscellaneous  | 

WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILK  AND  MEAT— Two  of  the  Greatest  Necessities 
of  the  Age.  The  MILKING  SHORTHORN  com¬ 
bines  and  supplies  both.  Have  YOU  purchased 
that  pure-bred  bull  calf  to  improve  your  herd  i 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM, Washingtonville,  N.V 


Mr.GeneralFarmer!DairyShorthorn8®'®‘^®t™S”‘ 

breed  for  you.  Try  them.  We  offer  a  trio  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  hoifor  calves  and  a  bull,  unrelated.  Choice¬ 
ly  bred.  First  draft  or  check  for  $425  takes  tlieni. 
A  few  others.  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK.  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

A  beef  breed  for  profit. 

“  Beef  Production  in  ih©  East.'* 
hooUlet;  free  on  request. 

/\.ngUS  c.  W.  ECKARDT.  31  Nassau  St..  New  York 

;;  HOLSTEINS  ;;  | 

Grade  Holsteins  and  Guernseys 

150  to  select  from.  Fresh  cows  and  springers  always 
on  hand.  Heavy  cows  weighing  from  1,200  to  1,400 
lbs,  F.  L,  PALMER,  Moravia,  New  York 

Reo"  Riill  niontha  old.  Price 

w  Dull  reasonable.  Write 

J,  H.  McCUTCHEN,  R.  F.  D,  2,  Apollo,  Pa. 

RfIPnitinC  f  IHkIi  Bred  Grade  HOLSTEIN  Heifer 
ydlHS  l  Calves;  also  Keg.  Hull  Calves.  Write 
for  prices,  photos,  etc.  C.  8.  Harvey,  Clucinsatu.,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


[ 


JERSEYS 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

Three  sons  of  The 
Imported  J ap 75265 
(sire  of  33  tested 
cows),  out  of  im¬ 
ported  Registerof 
I  Merit  dams.  Rec- 
l  ommended  as 
I  herd-headers. 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


Dingleton 

Farm 

NEWTOWN  SQUARE 
Delaware  Co.,  Penn. 

CqIa  .  8*:^  beautiful  young  heifers  from  si-v  mos. 
rUI  Sdlv  .  to  18.  Best  breeding;  beautiful  individu¬ 
als.  K.  of  M.  records  back  of  them,  $860  for  the  six. 
Can  supply  a  bull  ready  for  service  from  higli  testing 
dam  to  complete  a  herd,  if  desired.  $1,000  for  all. 

HAMILTON  froerve 
FARM  el  1  9 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  lie — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE,  N.  J. 


“QUALITY” 


ForSaleTwft  Bull  Calves 

8  and  4-mos.  c'd.  Dams  in  Register  of  Merit 
with  over  500  lbs.  butter  as  two-year-olds. 
If  you  want  a  good  bull,  write 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


We  are  offering  a  few  Jersey  Cows 
Bred  Heifers,  Yearling  Heifers 

Heifer  and 
Bui!  Calves 

Also  full  line  oC 
ChesterWliite  IMprs, 

10  wlcR.  to  ')  mos. 
old.  Send  srunip 
for  ( Mroulars. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R,  Box  66,  West  Chester,  Penna. 

sue-Two  Reg.  Jersey  Bulls 

One  three  and  one-half  years  old;  Grandson 
of  Pogis  the  9th;  dam,  Gi  as.slaiid’s  Lively 
Wit.  The  other  five  years  old.  son  of  Imp. 
Jap.  Dam.  Nora’s  Edith  Lass.  Surebroedera. 
li.  GE.  Forbes,  ’  Manhasset.  Long  Island.  N.  Y. 


Foslerficld’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys  For  Sale 

Lows,  served  Heifers  and  Calves.  Buy  served 
Heifers;  cheapest  way  to  get  cows.  Prices  right. 
Charles  G.  Foster,  P.  0.  Bgx  173,  Morrislowii,  Morris  Co..  M.  J. 


HOLSTEINS 


J 


Cortland  Holstein  Farms 

offers  for  sale  in  High  Grade  and  Registered  Cows,  as  follows : 
200  Cows.  Due  to  calve  in  August,  Sejiteinber  and 
October.  lairge,  heavy  cows  bred  to  Kegistered  bulls. 
75  Fresh  cows,  milking  45  to  60  lbs.  per  day  now.  76 
Grade  Heifers,  2  years  old,  duo  to  freshen  this  fall. 
They  are  the  right  kind  for  dairy  cows.  200  Heifers 
2  years  old-  Bred  to  freshen  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  1  00  Heifers.  12 mos.  to  18  mos.  old.  1 00  Reg. 
Hoi.  Heifers  Part  of  them  due  to  freshen  this  fall. 
These  are  an  extra  fine  lot  and  will  please  anyone 
Wire  us  the  day  you  would  like  to  look  them  over. 

„  WEBSTFR  &  WADSWORTH 

D«pt.  N,  203  and  205  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Cortland,  If.  T. 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 


Special  Prices  lor  Next  60  Da 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  SAI 

SO  fresh  cows  and  close  sprfngei 
100  cows  which  are  to  freshen  in  Ai 
ust.  September  and  Oetoher.  lOO  2  a 
3>year-old  heifers,  bred  to  freef 
oarly  fall.  The  beat  lot  of  stock  et 
onered  for  aale  In  central  New  York. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.,  Maple  Lawn  Fai 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Office;  Bm-jjcRi  Block,  81^  Main  8ti 


SPOT  FARM 
HOLSTEINS 

J<  Holstein  calves,  either  sex, 
$17.50  to  $26  each;  express  paid 
in  lots  of  6.  60  high  grade 
heifers,  1  to  2  years  old.  20  re¬ 
gistered  bulls,  8  to  16  months 
old.  26  registered  heifers,  1  to 
2  years  old.  3  carloads  of  higli 
grade  and  registered  cows. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tally.  N.  Y 


enp  tOnn  offer  reg.  Holstein,  8  mos.,  royally 
I  uii  gz-uu  hred,  show  hull.  Av.  dam  and  .sire's 
dam,  over  30  lbs.  World’s  record  granddam.  Send 
for  pedigree.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  Higli  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  $15  to  $70  each,  f,  H.  WOOD  Cortland,  M.w  York 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  write  fir 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanao.  N.Y 

Colantha  Johanna  Lad 

BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

One  ten  and  one  three  mos.  ohi.  grandson  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  sire,  for  sale.  Price,  8150  and  8100.  Nearly 
all  white  out  of  high  tiro-.lucing  cows.  Pedigroo 
senton  application.  ALBERT  J.  DAVIS.  Syosset.  1. 1  .  N.Y. 
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zr/te  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


September  21,  IftlS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


ARMERS  and  feeders  who  have  been 
feeding  the  well  known  and  popular 
Arcady  (R  K  D)  Feeds,  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  the  Company 
are  supplying  their  trade  in  their 
usual  prompt  and  careful  manner  in  spite  of  their 
recent  fire  loss. 

Regardless  of  modern  fire  extinguisher  protec¬ 
tion,  three  hours  served  to  send  up  in  smoke  one 
of  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  equipped  feed 
mills  in  America.  The  Poultry  Feed  plant,  we 
are  glad  to  announce,  remains  in  full  operation 
for  the  immediate  shipment  of  orders. 

Plans  are  already  under  way  for  the  quick  and 
immediate  rebuilding  of  the  plant  on  even  better 
plans  than  heretofore. 

Meanwhile,  orders  for  R  K  D  Dairy,  Hog  and 
Stock  Feeds  will  be  shipped  from  associated  plants 
with  the  same  painstaking  care  as  before. 

May  we,  therefore,  ask  you  your  continued 
patronage  and  support,  which  we  shall  do  our 
best  to  merit  and  satisfy. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Arcady  farms  Millinq  Company 

Chicaqo 


Original. KeroseneTractor 

The  Waterloo  Boy  plows  more  miles  of  furrow  per  dollar 
of  fuel  cost,  because  our  patented,  inbuilt  kerosene  manifold 
is  different  from  every  other.  It  refines  kerosene  into  a  power¬ 
ful  explosive  gas — gets  full  power  from  every  drop  of  fuel. 

Excess  Power  for  Emergencies 

The  Waterloo  Boy  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  do  good  work 
in  all  soil  conditions — gumbo,  hard  pan,  sod  and  flooded  land — 
uphill  and  downhill.  Guaranteed  25  H.  P.  at  belt  is  ample  for 

threshing,  silo  filling,  etc. 

Easy  operation  and  long  life  are  assured  by 
simple,  strong  construction ;  perfect  automatic  lu¬ 
brication,  dust  proof  gears,  bearings  and  wheels, 
reliable  ignition,  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  through¬ 
out,  complete  accessibility  of  working  parts. 
It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  this  tractor. 

Illustrated  Catalog  FREE  on 
request.  Write  for  it  Today. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Company 

5303  W.  3rd  Ave.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Natha.i  Nor- 
'  thy, Waterloo,  |f 
■  i  Iowa,  writes: 

■j  **Th«  Waterloo 
1  fioy  pulls  three 
{  14  in.  bottoms  in 
j  fine  shape.  We 
I  have  plowed  8 
I  acres  a  day  easy 
..  andltuaed 
i  I  about  8  gallons 
^  ‘  of  kecostfue.'* 


Bakery  Waste  for  Hogs 

r  have  charge  of  a  farm  which  is  owned 
by  a  man  who  runs  a  big  bakery,  so  I 
have  to  make  use  of  the  bakery  waste, 
wliich  consists  of  flour  sweepings,  roast¬ 
ed  cornmeal  and  dough  scraps.  I  am 
feeding  this  stuff  to  hogs  in  the  following 
proportions:  Two  parts  cornmeal,  two 
parts  flour  sweepings,  three  parts  wheat 
bran,  one  part  00  per  cent  tankage,  all  by 
measure,  mixed  with  water  to  a  stiff  slop. 
Dough  scrap  I  feed  just  a  little  bit  at 
noon.  This  is  fed  for  brood  sows,  grow¬ 
ing  pigs  and  fattening  pigs  alike,  only 
give  to  the  fattening  pigs  much  more  than 
to  the  re.st  of  the  stock.  They  get  all 
they  will  clean  up  twice  a  day.  I  have 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  dough  scrap 
left  aud_  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  it ; 
am  afraid  to  feed  much  of  it  because  it  is 
very  sour;  so  are  the  flour  sweepings. 
Hoes  do  well  on  above  ration,  only  brood 
sows  get  too  fat  in  Winter,  and  there  is 
some  trouble  with  constipation.  I  also 
fed  some  of  the  stuff  to  chickens,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  for  them  ; 
they  get  diarrhma  even  if  I  only  feed  a 
little  of  it  once  in  a  while,  so  I  cut  it  out 
altogether.  Is  it  all  right  to  feed  the 
mixture  that  way,  or  can  I  better  it  by 
changing  the  quantities  of  the  different 
kinds?  T.  w.  ir. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  ration  you  are  feeding  your  hogs 
seems  well  made  up,  considering  the  feeds 
you  have  to  work  with.  If  the  brood 
sows  get  too  fat  on  it,  you  might  try 
dropijing  out  one  part  of  the  cornmeal.  If 
the  time  comes  when  you  find  it  difficult 
to  get  the  bran,  it  could  b(*  cut  down  even 
to  one  part  in  the  ration.  ’  n.  F.  j. 


Salt  in  Feed  ;  Value  of  Milk 

1.  I  saw  in  your  milk  ration  for  oow.s 
that  you  add  one  per  cent  salt.  As  I  do 
not  understand  what  it  means,  please  ex¬ 
plain  how  much  salt  it  needs  to  KK)  lbs. 
of  feed.  2.  What  is  the  real  value  of 
wliole  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow  per 
i  100  lbs.  for  food  .stuff?  o.  F.  f. 

New  York. 

1.  In  .speaking  of  one  per  cent  salt 
!  being  used  in  a  ration,  we  mean  a  pound 
'  of  .salt  to  eardi  100  lbs.  of  feed.  2.  Milk 
!  i)os.sesses  certain  properties  ns  a  food 
I  which  make  it  particularly  valuable  es- 
!  pecially  for  children.  It  is  because  of 
tliis  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the. 
value  of  milk  with  other  foods.  Milk  is 
|)articularl.v  valuable  : 

1.  It  is  a  food  already  prepared  by 

nature.  ■  ^ 

2.  There  is  no  waste  such  as'  is 
found  in  other  foods. 

.*1.  It  is  easily  digested. 

4.  It  i.s  relished  by  most  peoj)l<*. 

.5.  It  contains  food  nutrients  in 
just  the  right  proportion  to  make  it 
a  balanced  food  for  children. 

The  fat  of  milk  contains  a  newly 
discovered  growth-promoting  substance, 
which  animal  fats  do  not  contain.  This 
makes  another  strong  point  in  favor  of 
the  use  of  milk  for  children.  About  the 
only  way  to  compare  milk  with  other 
foods  is  to  make  the  comparison  on  the 
basis  of  the  total  digestible  matter  in  the 
various  foods.  When  this  is  done  it  is 
found  that  milk  as  now  sold  is  a  very 
cheap  food.  For  example,  at  present  aver¬ 
age  meat  i)rices,  milk  should  be  selling  at 
.‘iO  to  25  cents  a  quart.  It  must  he  re¬ 
membered.  however,  that  what  milk  is 
worth  ami  what  it  will  bring  are  two 
dillerent  things.  The  ])rice  of  milk  is 
controlled  b.v  supply  and  demand  the  same 
as  the  price  of  other  commodities.  The 
real  value  of  milk  makes  an  excellent  ad¬ 
vertising  i)oint  in  endeavoring  to  increase 
the  demand  for  milk.  ir.  F. 


Buckwheat  for  Pigs 

Can  buckwheat  he  used  with  safely  as 
a  considerable  part  of  the  ration'  for 
growing  pigs?  I  have  a  lot  of  buckwheat 
which  I  have  been  planning  to  u.se  as  pig 
feed,  hut  I  am  told  that  it  cannot  he  fed 
to  pigs  at  all,  as  it  will  cause  a  bad  rash, 
as  it  sometimes  does  in  peeople,  and  will 
eventually  kill  them.  j.  s.  r. 

!  Connecticut. 

There  i.s  a  more  or  less  widespread  be¬ 
lief  that  buckwheat  i.s  not  a  good  food 
for  pigs,  hut  I  do  not  know  what  founda¬ 
tion  in  fact  this  belief  has.  Ei'roneous 
ideas  with  regard  to  cattle  foods  often 
gain  currency  and  become  popular  because 
no  one  takes  the  trouble  to  disprove  them. 
Corn  silage  was  for  a  long  time  believed 
to  destroy  the  stomachs  and  ruin  the  teeth 
of  cattle,  even  in  the  regions  where  silos 
were  most  used,  and  gluten  feed  was  like¬ 
wise  vigorously  condemned  by  many  dairy¬ 
men  who  have  since  learned  that  it  is  one 
of  the  best  of  milk-producing  foods.  Hen¬ 
ry  &  Morrison,  in  “Feeds  and  Feeding,” 
speak  of  several  experiments  conducted  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  ground  buckwheat 
as  a  food  for  growing  pigs.  In  these  ex¬ 
periments  it  was  found  somewhat  inferior 
to  either  corn  or  wheat  middlings,  and  it 
was  also  found  to  make  an  inferior  qual¬ 
ity  of  bacon.  Nothing  is  said,  however, 
as  to  any  evil  results  from  its  use.  Pei’- 
soually,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  feed 
ground  buckwheat  to  j)igs  if  I  could  not 
exchange  it  to  advantage  for  corn  or 
wheat  products.  As  this  can  always  he 


done  in  my  locality,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  feeding  buckwheat  to  pigs,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  buckwheat  being  so  used  by 
our  farmers.  Buckwheat  is  always  a 
ca.sh  crop  here  and  is  raised  for  sale  rath¬ 
er  than  for  home  use.  save  for  such  part 
as  is  reserved  for  the  table  or  for  poul¬ 
try.  M.  B.  I). 

Ration  to  Improve  Milk  Flow 

My  cow  is  on  fair  pasture  and  I  feed 
her  three  quarts  of  dairy  feed  per  day 
and  have  plenty  of  salt  for  her.  She 
-seems  to  scour  badly ;  i.s  thin  and  does 
not  give  as  much  milk  as  she  did  la.st 
Summer.  She  only  gives  about  five  quarts 
at  a  milking.  .She  is  seven  years  old,  a 
Ouern.sey.  Last  Summer  she  gave  eight 
quarts  at  a  milking,  but  the  grass  always 
made  her  bowels  loose.  What  should  I 
feed  her  with  the  grass?  Would  cf)tton- 
seed  meal  be  good  for  her?  o.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

Make  up  a  grain  ration  of  two  part.s 
of  the  feed  named  and  one  part  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  Use  a  pound  of  salt  to  each 
100  pounds  of  feed.  Mix  this  in  with  the 
grain  when  making  up  the  ration.  If  you 
can  get  some  blood  meal  it  would  be  well 
to  add  five  pounds  per  100  pounds  of  food. 
Give  the  cow  a  little  hay  if  she  will  take 
it.  Increase  the  grain  to  four  quarts  a 
day.  If  she  does  not  do  better  I  should 
dispose  of  her,  since  a  fre.sh  cow  of  her 
age  that  gives  only  10  quarts  a  day  i.s 
hardly  an  economical  producer,  ii.  f.  .t. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Wool  Eating 


sliecp  pull  their 
K.  -Af. 


Gan  yiui  toll  me  wliy 
wool?  'riiey  eat  it. 

New  York. 

Irritation  from  ticks  or  lice  <‘ause  .slieei> 
to  bit(^  and  juill  wool,  and  the  salty  taste 
of  Wool  .soiled  with  urine  and  feces  causes 
them  to  eat  it.  Lambs  are  most  likely  to 
do  this,  with  the  result  that  avooI  halls 
form  iu  the  stomach  and  often  cau.se  death 
from  stoppage.  €lear  the  udder  of  wool 
before  lambs  are  allowed  to  suck  at  hirtlu 
Remove  cau.se  of  wool  pulling.  Flip  away 
soiled  wool.  a.  s.  a. 


Garget  in  Ewe 

I  have  a  sheep  whose  udder  is  swollen 
very  badly  and  caked  on  one  side.  What 
milk  comes  from  this  side  seems  to  be  all 
right,  but  the  udder  is  three  times  normal 
size  and  seems  to  pain  her.  She  has  two 
nice  Iambs,  but  not  much  milk.  Gan  voii 
■suggest  a  treatment  that  will  relieve  her? 

It.  A.  At. 

Motlu'r  the  lambs  on  another  ewe,  or 
raise  them  by  hand.  Do  not  breed  the 
ewe  again.  Once  daily  give  her  udder  a 
thorougli  rubbing  with  mercurial  oint¬ 
ment.  Stop  for  a  few  days  when  the  skin 
.show.s_  vesicles  or  blistering.  Strip  away 
the  milk  or  other  fluid  twice  daily. 

X.  s.  A. 


Cancerous  Growth 


I  have  a  cow  tlpit  has  a  growth  on  her 
left  eye,  in  the  lower  corner.  It  rc.spni- 
bles  proud  flesh  and  keeps  running. 

I’enn.sylvania.  E.  I,,  ii. 

The  growth  no  doubt  is  a  cancer  known 
as  fungus  hematoides,  and  you  should  at 
once  have  it  carefully  dissected  out  by  a 
trained  surgeon,  who  will  also  raiuterlze 
the  wound.  The  growth  probably  will 
recur ;  still,  the  operation  is  worth  try¬ 
ing.  unless  the  cow  is  in  good  flesh  aiid 
you  prefer  to  .sell  her  to  the  butcher. 
The  growth  in  time  will  be  likely  to  in¬ 
volve  the  bones  of  the  orbit  and  cause  the 
cow  to  become  .so  emaciated  that  she  will 
have  to  be  destroyed.  The  disiaise  ii  nut 
contagious.  a.  s  a. 


Bitter  Milk 

What  is  the  cause  of  a  cow  giving  hit¬ 
ter,  h.ad-smelling  milk?  Has  good  water, 
clover,  grass  and  corn  fodder.  ARer  tin* 
milk  stands  in  the  cellar  over  night  it  is 
not  fit  to  iLse.  .  Ai.  J.  u. 

Ohio. 

Bacteria  in  the  milk  utensils  may  cause 
such  a  condition  of  the  milk,  so,  on  gen¬ 
eral  principles,  you  would  do  well  to 
cleanse  and  disinfect  the  utensils  with  a 
solution  of  hj-pochlorite  of  soda  and  see 
that  they  are  well  .siin-dried.  Avoid  set¬ 
ting  the  milk  in  a  damp,  badly  ventilated 
place,  and  be  sure  that  the  washing  Avater 
is  pure  and  clean.  Set  a  sample  of  milk 
from  each  (juarter  of  the  udder  in  a  .sepa¬ 
rate  ve.ssel  to  determine  if  all  <iuarters 
give  the  same  quality  of  milk.  Some¬ 
times  one  quarter,  or  more,  affected  by 
mammitis,  gives  abnormal  milk  whicli 
may  taint  all  milk  with  which  it  is  mixed. 
A  cow  that  has  been  giving  milk  for  a 
long  time  and  is  nearing  calving  some¬ 
times  gives  strong  milk  and  should  he 
“dried  off.”  Strong  tasting  feed  may  .sim¬ 
ilarly  affect  milk,  and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  warm  milk  may  absorb  had 
odors.  A.  s.  .V. 


■Ghe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Sti/leplus  ^Week 

the  nation  over 


Styleplus  Clothes 
$25and$30 


M«p«  orot&TfirnF 


the  nation  over 


Copyright  1918  .  ,  _  _ 

Amoricas  only  km 

Now  going  on — this  Fall  season  exhibit — staged 
in  every  city  and  town  where  Styleplus  Clothes 
are  sold. 

While  thousands  of  Styleplus  suits  will  be  sold, 
the  big  object  is  to  show  the  public  what  values 
we  can  produce  by  centering  our  volume  on  a  few 
grades,  thus  permitting  us  to  manufacture  scien¬ 
tifically  at  low  cost. 

This  season  when  clothing  prices  are  up  you  can 
buy  a  Styleplus  at  a  price  never  considered  unrea- 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO., 


sonable  for  a  good  suit  of  clothes.  The  Styleplus 
plan  of  supplying  reliable  quality  at  known  price 
helps  you  more  than  ever  in  times  like  these. 

Wear  Styleplus  Clothes  and  you  march  in  Uncle 
Sam’s  great  thrift  army  because  you  make  both 
sides  of  your  dollar  count.  Visit  a-Styleplus  Store 
during  the  coming  week. 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing  merchant  in  most 
cities  and  towns.  Write  us  (Dept.  V  )  for 
Styleplus  booklet  and  name  of  local  dealer. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Founded  1849 


The  Poorest  Milker \bu  Own 
Increases  Her  Milk  Flow  25% 


Stop  Crectm  Waste! 

$20  more  profit  per  cow  every  year  is  the 
average  gain  of  farmers  using  Viking 
Separators.  Many  do  far  better  thau  that. 
Proved  by  carefully  kept  records  of 
thousands  of  Vikings. 

Don’t  let  the  valuable  butter-fatdollars  slip  away 
in  tlie  skim  milk  through  ordinary  separators. 
Get  all  the  butter  fat  that  Is  in  tlie  milk  with  a 


100  LBS.  '0 

I  SUCRENE 


Ir 

?  '’fodii,  lU.  _  i 
^  Pat  3  50“ 


It  Pays  to  Feed  Your  Cows  a  Complete,  Correctly 
Balanced,  Quality  Guaranteed  Ration 

When  a  good  milk  cow  is  fed  a  full  ration  she  turns  half  her  feed  into 
milk;  v/hen  fed  three-fourths  of  a  ration  she  turns  one-third  her  feed  into 
milk;  when  fed  half  a  ration  she  needs  all  her  feed  for  body  maintenance. 

Sucrene  Fed  Cows  Always  Give  More  Milk 

'roperly  Nourished 

Your  cows  will  prefer  Sucrene  to  any 
other  feed  because  it  is  sweet  smelling, 
appetizing,  easily  digestible,  and  because 
of  its  great  variety  of  bigh  grade  feeding 
materials.  Sucrene  Feed  is  a  complete 
ration  as  you  buy  it.  You  have  no  mixing 
to  do — we  have  done  that  for  you  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  possible  —  merely 
vary_  the  quantity  in  accordance  with  the 
cow’s  milk- producing  capacity.  Every 
sack  guaranteed  uniform  high  quality. 


Guaranteed  to  skim  to  three  one-hundredths  of 
one  per  cent!  No  separator  at  any  price  gets 
a  higher  percentage  of  cream.  Greater  capacity 
than  others  of  equal  rating.  Mechanically  supe¬ 
rior.  Easy  to  operate  (starts  at  a  touch  on  the 
handle).  Simple  in  construction  and  easy  to 
Lowest  in  price  because  it 


clean. 

is  made  in  the  largest  cream  separator 
factory  in  (he world.  Guaranteed  for 
.  a  lifetime.  More  than  one 
''  million  in  use,  in  all  countries 
'  j  of  the  world.  Look  up  the 
^  /  diking  dealer  and  investigate. 
K'  T h e  Viking  is  a  money 
mi  maker  for  you. 

I  Send  For  Two 
y  Free  Books 

P'-J  Not  advertising  alone  but  tbe 
I  book, "Making  the  Dairy  Cow 
I  Pay,’’  is  full  of  profit-making 
I  :k  pointers  for  dairymen. 

Swedish  Separator  Co. 

Oept.BK  507  S.  WelU  St 
'  Chicago,  111. 


Sucrene  Dain^  ®  scientifically 

correct  body  maintaining  and  milk  making 
ration.  Its  I6K%  protein,  49E%  fat  and 
carbohydrates,  and  necessary  ash  and  min¬ 
eral  matter,  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  cow, 
every  day,  when  fed  only  with  the  usual 
roughage.  Composed  of  cottonseed  meal, 
corn  feed  meal,  corn  distillers’  dried  grains 
and  solubles,  palm  kernel  meal,  finely 
ground  and  bolted  grain  screenings, 
clipped  oat  by-product,  calcium  carbon¬ 
ate  n  per  cent,  salt  M  per  cent. 

Reduce  Cost  of  MilkProduction 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  brings  you  more  milk  per 
dollar  of  feed  money  than  any  ordinary  ration. 
It  leaves  your  high  priced  grain  to  bring  you  a 
quick,  direct  profit  in  the  market.  It  is  an  all 
year  profit  maker,  keeps  your  cows  in  better 
producing  condition  summer  and  winter. 

Order  a  ton  from  your  dealer.  If  he  can  not 
supply  you  at  once,  write  us  and  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied.  The  coupon  or  a  post 
card  brings  you  free  Illustrated  Literature  on 
care  and  feeding  of  farm  animals.  Write  for  it. 

American  NiUling  Company  m. 

(Sucrene  Feeda  for  All  Farm  Animale—lU  Yeare 
the  Standard) 


Please  send  me  illustrated  literature 
on  f  eeds  checked  below:  (5) 

□  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

□  Sucrene  Calf  Mea  1 

□  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 

□  Amco  Fat  Maker  (for  steers) 

□  Amco  Dairy  Feed  (25%  Protein) 

Mu  Deakt't  Name . . . 


P.  O. . 

Mu  Name... 

p.  o....:.„ 


ANTI-COW  KICKER 


PRICE 

$125 


Molu  tj  )  if'  not  sat 

THE  MOORE  BROS  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  f  53  Hudson  A 


DUIVEREU 


f 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  SI 

:ptemher 

P2, 

)V 

r  1  IKK. 

Prices  contimu' 

to  advanci'. 

with 

sales  of  creamery  r 

eiiorted  uii  to 

."id  4... 

c.  and 

best  dairy  Indween 

."il  and  r)2c. 

<  ’ity 

m.-ide 

and  packing  stock 

are  slightly 

highi 

i*r. 

Creaiiiury,  fancy  lb... 

’>4^ 

Ooo<l  to  Cli61ce  .  -io 

Lower  yraiies .  44 

Dairy,  . .  52 

Coiiiiiion  to  Good .  41 

City  made .  35 

I‘;icUliii;  Block .  33 

Process  .  40 


@ 

& 

& 

& 

& 


I.IVE  POT’I.TKY. 

aro  niodenito  and 


Uofoipts 
clioioo  fowls  and  chickt'ns 
ens.  to  .’!<)<• ;  fowls.  .’>2  to 
2r»  to  2(;c :  dneks.  .’>()  to  .’Xic 


or. 


pigoons,  jiair.  4~) 


(iniot. 


24o ;  tnrkoys,  2.S  to  .’’()( 
to  nOc. 

niJEs.sEi)  poi:ltry 
Suiiplios  arp  light  and  inarkpt 
with  priops  about  as  rpportpd 
tinip. 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb . 

Fair  to  Good . 

Fowls  . 

Hoosters . 

Spring  Ducks .  37 

Squabs,  dor .  2  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  lUO  lbs . 10  7.') 

Pea . 10  00 

(iallfornia,  small  white, . 11 .50 

Hed  Kidney . 10.50 

White  Kidney .  12  00 

l/iina,  Cnllfornia . 13  00 


for 

some 

48 

® 

50 

40 

® 

45 

32 

® 

36 

26 

® 

26)4 

37 

38 

(a  8  00 


<8.12  00 
(all  2.5 
(all  7.5 
(&12  00 
00 

<&  1 3  .50 


FUUITH. 


Apple  inarkPt  is  stronger.  In 
are  mot  inneh  ehanged,  exeejit  ^  'II  I  ' 
fancy  grades.  I’eaclies  are  in  liglit  sii])- 
))ly  and  high  on  all  .sound  stock.  I ’cars 


but  prices 
•n  a  few 


selling  in  a  wide  range,  i 

IS  lilM 

ny 

iir 

small  iind  poor. 

Apples -Oldenburg,  bbl . 

O'J 

® 

5 

.50 

Gravensteln  . . . 

50 

® 

5 

00 

Fall  Piiipin,  bbl . 

00 

® 

5 

00 

W.  Greening . 

6 

50 

Alexander . . 

® 

5 

50 

.Maiden  Blush . 

3 

00 

@ 

5 

00 

Wealthy . 

00 

@ 

6 

00 

.lonathan .  . 

00 

8 

.50 

Crab  Apples,  bid . 

00 

®  15 

00 

Pi.-ars.  Anjou,  bbl . 

00 

(Of 

5 

50 

C'alrgciiu.  bbl  . 

...  4 

00 

@ 

6 

00 

Clapp,  bbl . 

..  7 

00 

® 

9 

00 

Flemish  Beauty,  bbl . 

9 

50 

4 

50 

Bartlett,  bbl . 

00 

® 

9 

00 

Seckel.  bbl . . . 

00 

9 

00 

Huckleberries,  qt . 1,5 

W.atermelons  100  . 35  (lO 

Miisktnelons.  bu .  1  00 

Peaches.  24  qt.  crate  .  2  00 

16-qt.  bkt .  1  00 

Jlu.  bkt .  2  00 

Blackoerries,  qt .  20 

Cranberries,  bbl .  .  8  00 

Plums.  81b.  bkt .  30 

Grapes,  41b.  bkt .  H 

VECET.Mll.KS. 


(SS  22 
ra7.5  00 
@  2  00 
(g)  4  50 
@  2  25 
<»  4  00 
<A  25 
(SIO  00 
&  00 
@  18 


I’otiUoes  in  li 

gilt 

ri'ceijit 

iui 

d 

hi 

gl 

H'l 

<  fnidiis  dull ;  swe 

(>t  C() 

rn  highe 

!■ ; 

t( 

)ii); 

ill 

OV 

in  g(4od  demand 

and 

higher  for 

best. 

Potatoes — L.  I  .  bbl. 

4 

50 

® 

5 

00 

Jersey,  bbl. 

® 

4 

25 

Bwctft  Potatoes,  bbl. 

7 

00 

Beets,  bill . 

•) 

00 

& 

3 

00 

Carrots,  bbl . 

0 

00 

® 

3 

00 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

00 

1 

50 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket. 

50 

® 

1 

50 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

,  1 

25 

2 

50 

Peppers,  bbl . 

1 

50 

& 

2 

75 

String  Beans  bu . 

00 

® 

2 

00 

Bquasb.  bu . 

50 

D) 

Peas,  bu . 

.  1 

.50 

® 

4 

50 

Lima  Beans  bu  . . 

00 

(9 

2 

50 

Cauliflower,  bu .  ..  . 

00 

3 

00 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

60 

<9 

1 

00 

Tomatoes,  bu . 

1 

»0 

(9 

1 

.50 

Cucumbers,  bu,  — 

00 

(9 

1 

50 

HAY 

AND 

STRAW. 

1 1  ay.  Tl iiiolby.  No.  1 

.  ton 

31 

00 

uy, 

32 

00 

2 . 

.27 

00 

(a\ 

30 

00 

No.  3 . 

.22  00 
.20  00 
.16  00 

(8.25  00 
®30  00 
@18  00 

Clover  mixed  ... 
Straw,  Bye . 

r. 


Hmt(M- — Pest  prints  . 

to 

(iOc 

'I’nb.  choice  . 

to 

Medium  (o  good . 

to 

riL'c 

to 

dOc 

lOggs — Pest  neiirhy  . 

.  .71 

to 

7  <  )C 

<l!ither(‘d.  good  (o  choice.. 

.  .  ;')»“> 

to 

*  irn* 

Potatoes.  Ih . 

•> 

to 

Me 

I*(*aciies.  ((t . 

.  .’j.'i 

to 

.*  iTx; 

Swe<‘t  c(»rn.  doz . 

to 

(i0(! 

Cabhage,  head  . 

.  .10 

to 

1  oc 

o2 

47 

52)^ 

47 

39 

37 

46 


CHEESE. 

T'p-State  prices  are  again  higher,  sales 
at  I’tica  having  been  215%  to  ’JfiysC- 

Itusiness  in  the  eity  is  a  trilie  inoi’e  ac¬ 
tive,  though  mainly  in  lield  stock. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  27?t 

Good  to  choice .  25  (S#  27 

I.ower  grades .  22  (^  24 

Skims,  beat .  21  ®  22 

Fair  to  good .  14  ®  20 

Kc.r.s. 

'riie  market  is  r.-ither  dull  and  inMces 
5vitliout  special  change,  ilany  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  nearby,  as  w(dl  as  gathci-pd 
stocks,  are  running  irregular  in  (luality. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  05  (it  liT 

Medium  to  good .  .54  @  02 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  .52  (fe  .5-5 

Coin  III  on  to  good .  40  ®  .5(1 

Gathered,  best,  white . 60  ®  62 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  .50  @  .52 

Lower  grades .  30  ®  40 

Storage .  38  ®  44 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  9  00  ®18  00 

Bulls  .  7  00  ®10  .50 

Cows  .  4.50  ®10.50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  17  00  ®21  00 

Culls . 10  00  ®14  00 

Hogs . 19  00  ®20.50 

Hheop.  100  lbs . .  9  00  ®12  .50 

Lambs  . 16  50  (819  25 


demand  for 
good.  C'hick- 
>0 ;  roost(“rs. 
gi'o.s*'.  22  to 


ItKT.Ml.  PKICES  AT  .NEW  YORK. 

'I'liese  ar(“  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
jirices  noted  her<‘.  hilt  repre.sent  produ(;e  of 
good  finality  and  the  buying  iiiiportiinilips 
of  at  least  half  of  New  York's  popiihi- 
tion  : 


1104 


•Ghe 


RURAL  NEW-VORKER 


MII.KINO  IVIACMINES 


Tke  Recognized  Standard 

Nearly  every  field  of  endeavor 
has  its  recognized  standard — one 
manufacturer’s  goods  that  always 
loom  up  first  in  your  mind  when  a 
product  of  its  nature  is  mentioned. 

It’s  true  of  cameras,  pianos,  locks, 
crackers,  speedometers,  watches  and 
a  host  of  other  products. 

And  it’s  true  of  Milking  Machines. 

Visit  the  homes  of  prize  winning  stock 
of  all  breeds,  go  to  the  dairy  farms 
whose  chief  object  is  the  production 
of  large  quantities  of  milk  or  go  to  the  small 
farmer  who  has  only  a  limited  number  of 
cows.  Everywhere  you’ll  find  the  dominat¬ 
ing  milking  machine  to  be  the  Empire. 

Our  1918  Catalog  No,  23  ,  will  tell  you  why 
or,  if  you  choose,  the  local  Empire  dealer  will 
demonstrate  why.  No  charge  or  obligation. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Company 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 
Chicago,  III,  Denver,  Col,  Montreal  and  Toronto,  Can, 

Also  manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream  Separators, 

Gasoline  Engines  and  Farm  Electric  Plants 


Write  for 
This  Beautiful 
1918  Empire 
Milking 
Machine 
Catalog 


/  Milking  Machines 


Clear  and  Cleaa  B-K  keeps  Cubes  and  cups  tweet  and 


Water 


clean.  Penetrates  milk  solids  —  kills  the 
bacteria.  Is  clean*~*haifnless — cannot  taint 
milk.  B-K  makes  rubber  parts  last  longer 
—  cannot  harm  metal.  Used  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  Milking  Machine  Manufacturers 
for  years.  Cheapest  in  actual  use — sold 
under  guarantee.  Get  B-K  today — end  sour 
milk  troubles.  Send  us  your  order  and  your 
dealer  s  name,  Send  for  dairy  bulletins  and 
"criai  offer.*' 

General  Laboratories- Madison,  Wis. 

'  2768  Dirk iaan  5i. 


A  Buys  |he  New  Butterfly! 

Junior  No.  2K.  I-iitrht  run* 

^0  ninK,  easy  cleaning,  close 

^  Bkimming.  durable.  Guaran- 

•  teed  a  lifetime  against  de- 

routerial  and  workmanship. 

Made  also  in  lour  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  b 

nave  FDFF  TDIAI  ^•*“‘08  Itu  own  coat  and 
oU  DAYS  rncE  TRIAL  more  by  what  it  anves 
in  cream.  Poatal  brinfcn  Kreecataloir-foldcr  and ’*direct- from* 
factory"  offer.  Huy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ftLBAUCH  DOVER  CO.,  2171  Warshall  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 


Four  Weeks  Old 

Tasted  Milk  Twice 
_ Grew  to  be  a  “WONDER”  on 

Blatchford's 


ivMiHn  uiR,  ru 

Calf  Meal  ut  J  -4  cuBt  of  milk. 


calvoa  on  Blntchford’}* 
o  2  profics  instead  of  1. 


Send  for  Pamphlet 

BlatchforJ  Calf  Meal  Co.— Dcpt.47S6— Waukegan,  III. 


Unicorn  Dairy  Ration 

A  quality  feed  at  the  right  price 

It  is  a  combination  of  the  best  feeds  money  can 
buy.  Very  high  in  digestible  protein.  The  only 
prepared  feed  that  contains  Ajax  Flakes.  The 
highest  quality  and  purest  ration  made.  So  pro¬ 
portioned  that  there  is  no  waste.  If  it  is  results 
you  are  looking  for  in  dairy  feed,  then  you  want 
to  learn  more  about  Unicorn.  It  brings  results. 
Write  us  for  free  copy  of  Cow  Testers’  Manual. 

Chapin  &  Co., 

Dept.  R  Chicago,  Ill. 


Milk  and  Live  Stock  News 


Ihiirying  is  the  lending  business,  with 
corn.  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  some 
■wheat  and  rye.  Milk  itrineipally  sent  to 
creamery  or  ciiee.se  factory.  rreamery 
priee  for  butter  fat  from  48  to  ."Oe.  I-"gg.s. 
IHc :  oats,  old.  .SI.IO;  iiotatoes.  .81. .”0. 
Hay.  average  liglit  crop:  oats,  very  good 
so  far  as  tliraslied.  T  am  10  miles  from 
nearest  railroad  jioint :  main  slii])])ing 
point  .still  fiu’tber.  Principal  products 
sliip]ied  are  butter,  eggs,  veal  calves  and 
pork ;  some  eliiekeiis.  Oeiieiml  outlook 
reasonably  good  ;  getting  very  dry. 

Pradford  Po..  I’a.  o.  .T.  n. 

This  particular  neighborhood  depends 
on  dair.ving  and  chickens  for  maintenance, 
milk  being  sold  for  League  prices.  Eggs. 

.»0e.  We  Imve  Imd  aluuidaiir  ci'ops  of 
clover  bay  and  oats;  wheat  is  fair,  but 
eoni  is  v(‘r.v  uneven.  Kye.  iier  bu. ; 

wlie.-it.  oats.  T.lc ;  eoim.  82,70  iter 

cwt.  in  the  ear.  .r.  j,.  s. 

Somerset  Co..  X.  .1. 


Tliis  is  mainly  a  dairy  section,  and  all 
milk  goes  to  the  I'nion  I  >air,vmen's 
Creamery.  ’I'lu'  jtrice  paid  for  lintter  fat 
for  tlie  last  eight  months  is  ;is  follows: 
January.  SOe  jier  lb.;  Febrimr.v.  Sde ; 
March.  71<-:  April.  70c;  May.  71e  :  June, 
7.‘>e:  .Tnl.v,  70c.  ’I’he  main  entps  are  <-orn. 
oats  and  rye.  A  large  amount  of  hay  is 
also  grown.  At  a  recent  sale  old  corn 
sol(l  for  .82.10  per  hn.  (bits  from  7.1  to 
SOc ;  rye.  .'fL.lO  to  .$1.0.1;  new  hay.  ini.Ked. 
from  ,$10  to  .$1S  p,>r  ton.  tjiiite  a  little 
jioiiltry  hnsiness  is  also  doiu*.  Eggs.  -ISc 
Iter  dox.  at  the  present  tinu' ;  ehiekmis 
from  .’{.1  to  .‘>Sc  pt'r  Ih.  J'he  outlook  for 
the  corn  crop  is  jtoor  in  this  section. 
Spring  was  lat(‘  and  Summer  has  lietm 
hot  and  dry.  without  much  rain.  J’he 
r.ve.  oat.s  and  ha.v  crops  wina*  \er.v  good. 
.\.s  for  wlumt.  tliere  is  not  a  very  largi^ 
acreage  put  in.  hut  what  was  planted  itro- 
duec'd  a  good  eroj).  'I'he  onl.v  truck  grown 
ill  this  section  is  for  home  use.  and  the 
orchards  all  siaun  to  Ix'  neglected,  as  there 
is  not  iiiiieh  of  a  market  for  aitples.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  not  grown  to  a  very  large  ex¬ 
tent.  \M‘  started  to  dig  them  about  two 
■weeks  earlier  than  usual.  The  crop  is 
not  as  large*  as  last  year,  and  the  potatoes 
are  smaller  on  aeeoiint  of  the  droiiglit. 
which  lasted  for  six  weeks.  The  busine.ss 
oiitloedv  seems  to  he  pretty  fair  at  the 
present  time.  Cows  are  selling  ver.v  high, 
the  eheape'st  being  $1(10  and  up.  Horses 
are  high,  .81.10  up.  j.  s. 

Piieks  Co.,  P:i, 

1\  ht'at.  .$2,1.1;  oats,  70c;  potatoes, 
$1.(!0 ;  old  corn,  .$1.0,1;  Xo.  1  ’I'imoth.v 
liay.  $2,1;  old  ehiekens,  .'lOc  Ih.  ;  Spring 
chickens.  .‘Me  Ih. ;  veal  calves.  17c  Ih. 
Milk  is  the  main  product  sold  from  the 
farms,  and  the  priee  of  it  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  (he  grade*  of  milk  iirodiiced.  few 
farmers  produce  niir.s(*ry  milk.  Avhieh  the.v 
are  r<*eeiving  Se  ia*r  iiuart  for  .1  per  (*ent 
milk  delivi'r(*<l  in  Philadelphia.  For 
Sei)t(*mher  wi*  understaml  the  priee  is  to 
be  SV^c.  For  grjuh*  A  milk  <i(*livered  to 
the  r(*c<*iving  station  we  received  $.‘!.80 
lK*r  100  lbs.  for  -I  per  ct*nt  for  August, 
and  S<‘pt.  1  to  1,1  .$.’!. IS.  As  to  the  con- 
ilitiem  t*f  f;irm  products,  corn  acr«*age  this 
.venr  is  less  than  av(*rage  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  not  more  than  7.1  p<*r  c«*nt  of  an 
av<*rag(*.  .Most  farmei-s  will  not  have 
emmgh  silage*  eeerii  to  till  their  .slh>s ;  their 
husking  eeirii  nmst  places  is  peior ;  th(*se 
0e*ne1itie»n.s  aia*  elm*  to  our  exteneled  dry 
we*atlu*r.  Hay  creep  was  sheert.  i)robahly 
.10  tee  (eO  i)e*r  c<*nt  eef  neermul.  \'(*ry  few 
farms  hael  an.\'  s(*ceenel  crop  of  either 
e’leeve-r  eer  Alfalfa.  eliK*  tee  the  Severe 
we'.'ither  the  jeast  Winter  killing  the  roots, 
anel  the*  <li-y  Summe*!'.  Oats  are  neet  largel.v 
greewu  he*re,  hut  this  yt*ar’s  acreage  was 
e'onsiele*ral)l.v  aheeve*  the  average,  due  to  the 
harreewing  up  last  Spring  eef  <'eenside*ral)le 
'vhe-at,  which  Imel  b<*eii  wiuter-kilh*d. 
Creep  is  v(*i'.v  geeeeel.  .seeme  farmers  reporting 
SO  tee  ito  hiishels  tee  the  acre.  E.  H.  W. 

(  'h(*ste*l'  (  'ee..  I’a. 


Che*e*se‘  is  selling  feer  -.1Vl>c  in  this  st*c- 
tieeii  :  ve*iil  e-alves  at  17e*:  butter.  40c; 
e*ggs.  41c.  J’eetateecs  are  meere*  than  Jin 
ave*rage  creep  in  this  section,  and  are*  .sell¬ 
ing  feer  $1.,10  at  ier(*s(*nr.  'rh»*re  are 
ph*nty  eef  apph*s.  but  lue  m:irket  at  ])r«*.s- 
ent.  (tats  aie*  an  «*xtra  geeeed  <*j’eep  in  ('at- 
tiiraugus  Ceennty.  llne*k wheat  about  half 
lef  ail  ave'rage  crop.  Prie(*s  on  ceews  vary 
aCCeerelillg  tee  epmlit.v  freem  abeeut  .$,10  te) 
$100.  We*  had  a  goeeel  average  crop  of 
hay.  hut  is  met  he*iug  seehl  as  yet. 

Cattaraugus  Cee.,  X.  Y.  it.  A.  W. 

Whe*at,  .$2.1.1  leil.  :  Ceeril.  .$2;  eeats.  .$1  ; 
ieee|;iteee*s.  $2.40;  leutt(*r,  ;10e*  ;  (*ggs.  .10c  ; 
ht*iis.  ;!0c  jeer  11).  Hay.  .$.'10;  apph*s.  $1 
(ee  $2  l)u.  X’eet  many  e-attle  raise*d.  hut 
what  tlu're*  are*  :ire  heeught  by  h*cal  butch¬ 
ers  by  the*  he*ad  :  wieiilel  he*  at  abeeut  lOe* 
p(*r  11).  Whe*at  was  jeeeor  crop,  haelly  )viii- 
t(*r-kiile'd.  Seeme*  farmers  planteel  Sjeriiig 
wh(*at.  Creep  lo(ek(*el  geeeed.  but  as  there* 
I  has  h(*(*n  no  thrashing  ehine  .v(*t.  <lee  neet 
I  kneew  what  the  yield  will  be.  Abeeut  the 
usual  acr(*age  eef  Winter  Avheat  will  be 
ieh;ntt*el.  anel  1  think  tliat  the*  acreage*  of 
,  Spring  )\lu*at  will  lee*  ine*r(*ase*el.  Oats 
I  wt*r(*  a  geeod  e-reep.  Ceern  will  be*  a  me*dium 
!  e*re*p.  Me)re*  bne*kwheat  than  usual  has 
be*(*n  planteel  anel  i)romise*s  .i  f.-iji'  yh-Id. 

We*stmeere*land  de..  Pa.  w.  K.  i*. 


September  21,  191S 


N  ATION/iL  GIANT 

■^ORTABI.E 

$NOHE 
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9  ^ 


All  Your  Hogs 

Save  a  few  and  be  sure  of  good  meat  for  your 
own  use  when  wantc-d.  'you  can  do  it  easily  with 
the  National  Giant  Smoke  House.  This  wonderful 
Smoko  House  is  portable,  can  be  taken  into  base¬ 
ment  or  kitchen  and  operated  same  as  a  stove— or 
on  the  back  porch,  or  in  the  yard— anywhere. 

Operates  on  sawdust  and  cobs,  and  little  hickory 
bark  for  seasoning;.  Gives  you  better,  sweeter, 
olienper  meat  than  you’ve  ever  had  before.  Huhd- 
rcelsiu  use  all  over  U.  S.,  Canada,Cuba,S.  America. 


A  5-YEARS*  SUCCESS 


Positively  the  best  way  of  smoking:  hams,  bacon, 
sausagres.  Made  in  3  sizes.  Guarniitped. 

After  aniokiiig:  meats,  use  for  .Store 
liouse.  Absolutely  bun  nn<l  mite  proof. 
Ke«“ps  meat  sweet  nil  summer.  Worth  its 
priee  many  times— for  this  feature  nloiie. 

GET  FREE  ROOK 

Learn  all  about  thes  wonderful 
new  way  of  smokingr  meat.  Book 
tells  when  to  butcher,  about  stor- 
ag:e,  how  smoke  house  operates, 
etc.  Also  gives  prize-winning 
recipes  for  curing  Hams,  Bacon, 

Sausages  at  home.  Write  for 
book,  get  low  prices  today, sure- 

Portable  Elevator  Mfg.  Co. 

258  McClun  St., Bloomington, III. 


FresKWaier  bicreased 
Dairy  Production 


Dairy  cows  must  have  plenty  of 
water — since  90%  of  milk  is  water. 

If  your  herd  is  to  stay  healthy — 
is  to  produce  the  greatest  amount 
of  milk — that  water  must  be  fresh. 

The  National  Fresh  Water  System 
supplies  fresh  water  riglit  from  the 
well  itself.  No  storage  tank  — com¬ 
pressed  air  operates  a  powerful  air- 
driven  pump  right  in  the  well.  A 
steady  stream  of  pure,  fresh  water 
anywhere  In  your  house  or  barns. 

■Write  for  descriptive  literature  and 
your  dealer’s  name. 

United  Pump  &  Power  Co. 

175  Larkin  Street  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


MATIOMAL 

FresK  Water*  System 


MINER  AL’"o“vl“r 
HEAVE5?artL 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
WIN  Ruin 
your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BENO  TODAY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


$3  Package 

guarantoed  lo  glvo 
oafisfactlon  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  , 
Write  (or  descriptive  booklets 


MINEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDI  CO..  461  fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  P« 

THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 

Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


ABSORBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical-only  afew  drops  required  at  an  appli¬ 
cation.  $2. 50  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book“Evidence”  free. 
W.F.YOUNG.P.D.F.,  SSTempleSt.,  Sorinafield,  Mass. 


When  you  n-rite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’d  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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For  Usc^ 
On  Your  Poultry  ft 

Seize  the  hen  and  dust  Instant 
Louse  Killer  into  the  feathers. 

The  handy  sifting  top  can 
makes  it  convenient  to  use. 
Sprinkle  it  in  the  nests,  on  the 
roosts  and  floors.  Put  Instant 
Louse  Killer  in  the  dust  bath 
occasionally — your  hens  will 
do  the  rest.  This  means 
louse  prevention. 

FOR  STOCK 

With  one  hand  stroke  the  hair 
the  wrong  way,  with  the  other 
sift  in  the  Louse  Killer. 
Especially  good  for  lousy  colts. 

GUARANTEED.  The  dealer 
will  refund  your  money  if  it 
does  not  do  as  claimed, 
f  1  lb.  *0c,  2*3  lbs-  60c  (except  In  Canada^  I 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland  Ohio  ’ 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efticient;  economical;  kills 
para.sitcs;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


AMM.\L  INDI  STRY  HEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DCT.iOIT,  MICH. 


Parks' Strain  B.P.  Rock  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Sired  by  males  from  202  to  2.'t7-eKK  hens.  Also  some 
of  similar  breedinc  to  pen  Xo.  12  at  Storrs  Contest. 
Storrs  pen  liave  no  pe<iii!i  ees  hohind  tliem,  Init  are 
near  tlie  top  of  tlie  list.  Watch  them  and  order  some 
of  this  year’s  tietter  bred  stork.  .\11  free  ranuo. 
INGLESIDE  FAKIMS,  .  Paleuville,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  PULLETS 

50  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  v;rp.t',S;iS  (S 

records  from  220  to  248:  April  Iiatclied:  all  layinc 
before  Oct.  1st.  Selected  birds  of  liiKhost  finality, 
S3  and  S4  eacli.  A.O.  Lord,  Phone  137,  Lakeville.  Conn. 


BABY  GHIX  QUALITY  STOCK,  Sept.  Delivery. 

Burred  Kook  uinl  K,  I.  Keel  $13  .'ll)  iier  hundred. 
E.  K.  HU.MMEK  &  C<>.,FKENC’IlTOWN,  N.J. 


Wanted-WhiteLeghornorRhodelsIandRed  Pullets 

Mai-ch-ApHI  liatrlied.  IliKli  grarte.  goorl-liiyiiig  strain 
only.  Williiim  Witllaec,  B«»  Wiitcrbury,  Conn. 


rUiriTC  SILVER  WHITE  and  COLUMBIAN 
tnitlVj  WYANDOTTES.  BARRED  ROCKS 
22c.  each:  #20  per  100.  Pekin  and  Konon  Dneks. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  34.  Phocnixville.  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  Breeders7itiB  rVrnuRochawaT.Nl' 


The  Modem 
Gas 

Tractor 


-  Its  construction, 

I  ho  utility,  npera- 

latcst  lion  and  repair, 

and  most 

eniiipieto  By  Victor  W.  Page, 

jvork  pub-  5'/4X7i  i.  Cl.  475  pp.  24  III. 

i.'.lied  o  u  3  folding  plates.  ,i 

lariji  tract- 

ors  and  tr.ictor  power  plant.s.  trOiiliiiK  exlianstlvely 
on  their  desipn  and  cnnslruetlon.  and  giving  cnmplcto 
instnictlons  on  tlieir  care,  operation  and  repair.  It 
I'eserilies  all  ignition  systems,  all  tyiies  of  vaporizers 
and  carhnrclors.  latest  forms  of  power  plants  aiul 
installations,  elulelies,  speed  ehanging  and  rereising 
pears,  all  frame  I'arts  and  their  fuuclions.  and  every 
recent  Improroinem  in  tractor  and  auxiliary  appli¬ 
ances.  All  tjiics  ami  sizes  of  gasoline,  kerosene  ami 
oil  traeinrs  are  fully  deserilied.  Kiery  iihase  of 
traction  engineering  I'raclieo  is  fully  covered. 


The  above  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  Two 
New  Ifearly  Subscriptions  or  Four  Yearly  Re¬ 
newal  Subscriptions  or  One  Now  Yearly  Sub¬ 
scription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  T. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  Vineland,  N.  .7.,  egg-laying  contest 
is  now  in  its  second  year.  The  same  hens 
which  were  reported  last  year  are  being 
tested  for  their  two-year-old  form  Kelow 
is  given  the  record  of  the  full  pullet  year, 
the  record  for  the  cnrn'nt  week  ending 
September  4,  and  tlie  full  i-f'cord  for  tliis 
year.  Do  not  confu.se  these  records  with 
the  ('onnectient  ligiires,  for  that  is  a  pal¬ 
let  contest. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Garret  W.  Buck.  N.  .1 . 

Thoimts  Henry,  i’ji . 

Otto  C.  Lnlirs.  N.  .1 . 

O.  N.  .Myers,  Pa . 

Harry  H.  Oher,  X’.  .1 . 

Overlook  Farm,  N..1 . 

Georeet'.  Wartl,  Mo . 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  1 . 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

Ifolliston  Hill  Ponl.  Fm,, .\l:i.ss. 

Kdward  K.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

Victors.  Reiciienhiich,  P;i . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.J . 

Wilhurtha  Poultry  FarmN..!.. 


1st  yr. 

Week 

Total 

1356 

37 

1277 

li'ilS 

23 

104(1 

1474 

30 

111(1 

KiH'J 

26 

1329 

1443 

36 

13.54 

11119 

25 

1135 

14.59 

»42 

1236 

1867 

0 

785 

ROCKS 

163.5 

16 

957 

1985 

34 

•1102 

1:573 

26 

965 

1038 

12 

843 

1662 

12 

1(157 

1214 

9 

919 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1.. 

1447 

27 

1114 

T.  J.  Knsliii.  N.J . 

1302 

18 

985 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.J . . . 

18.54 

29 

1131 

’WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.V . 

1445 

19 

1060 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  .1 . 

1412 

20 

910 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1322 

24 

10.59 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  X.  .1. 

1.598 

25 

1243 

Lnsscroft  Farm,  N.  J . 

1761 

27 

1139 

K.  C.  Moore,  X’.  .1 . 

1485 

32 

1110 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  K.  1 . 

1410 

22 

999 

Sunnyhrook  Farm,  N.  .1 . 

1460 

27 

lOHl 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.J . 

1721 

30 

1394 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm,  R.  T . 

1513 

24 

1075 

Sunnyhrook  i’nrm,  N.  .1  . * 

1481 

25 

1110 

Wllbuvtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.J. 

1253 

10 

948 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  and  Howland,  Vt . 

I.59I 

14 

731 

W.  P.  Haing,  N.  .1 . 

897 

12 

828 

Mrs  C.  B.  Klliott  N.J . 

1279 

23 

944 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J... 

1522 

22 

863 

H.  W.  Collincwoo.l,  N.  .1 . 

1425 

20 

1191 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

1410 

16 

1137 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  ,1 . 

1479 

33 

977 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

.Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J . 

1522 

23 

1081 

1635 

21 

1193 

I’liderliill  Bros,,  N..T . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yjdd.  Pa.... 

1966 

27 

1137 

1082 

15 

807 

8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

■Vvalon  Farms,  Conn . 

1937 

34 

1378 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

1843 

26 

1.507 

Will  Barron,  England . 

2053 

38 

1376 

Bello  Ellen  Stock  Fiirin,  N.  J.. 

1425 

H 

1046 

Broa(.l  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

t’loverlawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  .1 . 

1698 

32 

1401 

1734 

22 

1441 

1674 

25 

1337 

Jos.  H,  Colien,  N.  J . 

1730 

36 

1332 

.1.  S.  (jray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

1649 

15 

1320 

Clias.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  .1 . 

1728 

1714 

29 

1422 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Dopue,  N.  .1 . . 

1 

1046 

K.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle.  N.  .1 . 

1595 

17 

1199 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.J . 

1772 

25 

13.59 

('.  S.  {-troene.  N.J . 

1772 

14 

1237 

Wells  S.  Hastings.  Conn . 

1742 

27 

1188 

B.  Frank  (•irunzig,  N.J . 

1277 

18 

1037 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  .1 . 

1622 

29 

1289 

Rieliard  Heine,  N.  J . 

1527 

14 

1081 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio _ 

1616 

19 

10.50 

Hilltop  I’oultry  Yards. Conn _ 

1774 

20 

11.53 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

1436 

31 

1270 

Holliston  Hill  Poiil.  Fm.,  .Muss. 

2114 

37 

13.53 

Pineheaeli  Poultry  Farm,  N.  ,1.. 

1412 

30 

1279 

.lames  F.  Harrington,  N.J . 

.lohn  R.  I.auder,  N.  .1, . 

1719 

35 

1435 

1851 

36 

*1605 

r.ay well  Poultry  Farm.  Conn... 

1867 

26 

1139 

Fred  J.  Matliews,  N.  .1 . 

17.55 

38 

1418 

.Mercer  Poultry  Fjinn,  N.  .1 . 

1612 

27 

1372 

Merrytliought  Farm.  Conn . 

1673 

30 

1228 

H.  H.  Myers.  N.  J . 

1843 

32 

1401 

Samuel  Niece  <fc  .Son,  N.  J . 

1851 

32 

i;i07 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  I’a . . 

16:15 

36 

1321 

'I'lionias  Henry,  i’a . 

1117 

21 

1436 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

16:55 

19 

1145 

.Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  I’a . 

1.526 

23 

1268 

P.  G.  Platt,  I’a . 

2173 

36 

1.589 

River.side  Egg  Farm,  N.  V . 

1815 

26 

1339 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N..I . 

Shailowbrook  Farm,  (’onii . 

1614 

23 

1322 

1620 

20 

1202 

.'^loan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.  .1 . 

ll)()H 

23 

13.58 

I’inehnrst  Poultry  Farm,  I’a _ 

1884 

18 

1316 

Herman  F.  Sonder,  N.J . 

1802 

32 

1393 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

1716 

24 

1248 

Sunnyhrook  Farm.  N.  .1 . 

13.53 

17 

1126 

Tenaere  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 
Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1312 

24 

1163 

1702 

21 

1400 

Training  School,  N.J . 

1.535 

11 

1082 

•T.  Percy  Van  Z.'indt.  N.  J . 

•2212 

34 

1328 

Sluirts  and  Voegtlen,  N.J  . 

2115 

34 

1134 

Gustav  Wallers,  N.  J . 

1883 

31 

1210 

Wliite  House  I’oultry  Fm.,  N.  J. 

1489 

27 

1318 

W.  K.  Wixson,  I’a . 

19.59 

34 

1510 

Willaniia  Farm.  N.J . 

1915 

36 

1443 

Woodland  Farms,  N.J . 

1890 

26 

1397 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

H.  (t.  Rioliurdson,  N.J . 

1448 

13 

1003 

Romy  Singer,  N.J . 

1 137 

21 

1047 

Moumoutli  Farms,  N.J . 

1407 

27 

1205 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A,  E.  Hampton.  N.J . 

1746 

27 

12.54 

Kred  Nixon,  N.  J . 

17.58 

27 

1169 

Sunny  Acres,  N.J . . . 

1764 

17 

1177 

Totals., . 

161875  2447 

119146 

i  Live  Stock  Sales  . 

()ct.  ,1  —  llolsteiiis.  Jlroadmead  Farms, 
I’nioii  ('ity.  Mich. 

tier.  4— (Jiiern.seys.  lvi(4iar<l  F.  Klemm, 
Harabfio.  W’is. 

j  Oct.  17-; — lIol.st«‘iiis  and  <  luenisf'ys. 
j  t'ciitral  is.  Itreodf'rs’  Ass'n,  ^larsh- 

■  held.  Wi.s. 

j  Oct.  — IIoFteins.  Xational  Dairy- 

lacirs  sale.  Columhus.  O. 

Xov.  12-lP. —  llol.steins.  Waukesha  Co. 
llolsteiu  llpcf'dcrs,  AVauke.sha,  AVis. 


"A  TK.MX’  h'avf's  Xew  York,”  suiiposed 
the  teacher,  ‘‘travidiiig  forty  miles  :iu 
liour.  It  is  followed  thirty  minutes  later 
l)y  a  train  traviding  eighty  inile.s  an  hour. 
At  what  point  will  the  second  train  run 
into  the  first V”  The  class  seemed  at  a 
loss — that  is.  all  (‘xc«“pt  Willie  (Ireen, 
who  was  standing  in  the  aisle  vigorously 
waving  his  hand.  “Well,  Willie?”  .said 
te  teaclnu'.  “At  the  hind  end  of  the  rear 
(•:ir.  ma'am,”  answered  Willie. — Credit 
Lust. 


BOARDS.  PAINT.  WALL-BOARD  OR  ROOFING? 


On  these  items  especially  we  are  in  a  position  to  quote  unusually  low  prices,  and 
what  is  more,  we  can  make  immediate  shipments.  Don’t  wait — not  only  because 
prices  these  days  are  always  going  up,  but  also  because  shipping  conditions  will 
be  affected  when  snow  comes  and  now  is  the  best  time  to  do  building  or  repairing. 

Merely  sign  your  name  and  address 
to  the  COUPON  BELOW  and  mail 
.  it  to  us  today.  Even  if  you  don’t 

expect  to  buy  ngbt  now,  get  our  Catalog  and  Price  List,  for  if  you  once  do  compare 
our  prices  you  will  never  consider  paying  higher  prices  elsewhere. 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

60  Main  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Send  For  Catalog  TODAY. 


Price  Regulators  of  Building  Materials 


FROM  THE  HEART  OF 

lumber 


CATALOG  COUPON 

BENNETT  LUMBER  CO., 

60  Main  Street,  N,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


WearelotAfed 
ettlie  centerof 
live  Gieatcst 
LMTnberYard 
in  the  World 


r'ODfiTBOOKI 

OF 

lLUMBEI 

iargains. 


^UARAI 

^ONEY  ftCFUNOCi 
MATBRIALIS  NO? 
RtPReseNTOo 


Send  immediately. 
Catalog  "  to 


*'  Price  Regulator 


lumber  0.  INC. 

NORTH  TONAWANDA.  NEW  VORK 


f 


Name  . 

Postoffice  . . . . 

State  . 

P.  O.  Box . 


i.  F.  D . 


ICH  Price  Would  You  Rather  Pay? 


IVe  make  the  absolute  and  unqualified  statement  that 
our  prices  are  from  15%  to  50%  lower  than  prices  quoted 
elsewhere  on  same  high  grade  materials  of  equal  quality. 

We  don't  say  “maybe”  or  “perhaps”  or  “but”  or  “if’ — we  say  our  prices  are 
and  we  stand  ready  to  prove  it.  Our  proof  is  our  CATALOG  and  Price-List  — 
and  we  want  to  send  both  of  them  to  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  When  yon 
get  them  we  want  you  to  compare  what  we  offer  with  what  others  offer  —  and 
that  comparison  will  prove  to  you  absolutely  that  you  will  lose  money  if  you 
don’t  buy  from  us.  You  owe  it  to  your  pocketbook  to  make  this  comparison. 

We  Sell  Only  A-1  Prime  Material  and  Lumber 

We  don’t  deal  in  seconds  or  wreckage.  That  isn’t  the  reason  our  prices  are  low. 
The  reasons  for  our  low  prices  are:  First,  we  sell  at  wholesale  prices  to  every¬ 
body.  Second,  we  are  located  in  the  heart  of  the  lumber  district  and  make 
tremendous  savings  in  shipping  costs.  Third,  we  buy  lumber  in  such  large 
quantities  that  we  get  rates  way  below  those  paid  in  the  open  market. 

Do  You  Need  LUMBER,  LATH,  SHINGLES.-  DOORS 

WINDOWS.  INTERIOR  FINISH.  FRAMES,  CLAP. 


CLOSING  OCT  SALE  OF 
S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks 

and  White  Rocks  Wo  me  stookiiig  our 

fiirin  vvllli  llarroii  l.eBlioruN  and  arc  offeriiiK  all  our 
Iioavy  bird.s  for  aalo.  Muvu  about  100  yearliiiK  brood- 
iiiK  bona  at  $3.00  each,  7.5  pullots  at  $2.00  to  $3.00 
oach.  5  oockH  at  $5.00  each  and  lot  of  cockcrcl.s  at 
$3.00  to  $5.00  each.  We  also  have  several  Uuiulred 
pure  Itairoii  liCRhoiii  cockerels  at  $3.00  to  $1.00  each. 
Kvcrvthiut!  shipped  .subject  to  custonicr’s  approval. 
RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stockinir  piirpones. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  (Xanes,  Storks.  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes.  Bac- 
eoon,  .'^Qviirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  nniinals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Pa 


SUNNY.  “EFFICIENT”  S.  C.  W. 
CREST  Bred  For  Business  LEGHORNS 

Price  li,st  pamphlet  with  bargains.  I.argest  poultry  fariu 
ill  State.  SlI.N.vr  OREST  POri.TUT  FARM,  E».t  Auniru,  .N.Y. 


BARRON  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

HENS,  COCKERELS  and  COCK  BIRDS.  Inleresling  catalogue 
Free.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  No.  3.  Versailles.  0. 


9  R  Whifnl  Ptrhnrn  Farly  Spring  pullets  from 
0«  Ue  n niiO  LgcIIUi  n  rect>r<i,  latxo  frame, 
foundation  .stocK.  each.  Very  superior  t)ini.«4. 

3IOHKGAN  FAim,  -  Feekskill,  N.  V. 


For  Sale-g^oTuli’E^V”  S  .C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

at  56c.  per  pound.  C.  O.  8C1IR  Y  V  CK,  Umar,  X'.  \  . 
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.Soptemijcr  21,  lOl.s 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


HiiviiiK  u  l)ill  of  JfJlOli  for 
to  M.  AbramHoii,  !><.".  Avonno  I’.iiyonuc, 
N.  .f..  Jiiid  bciiii;  to  colloot  smiic  to 

dati*.  I  IiHvc  iH'fii  .ndvi'^ofl  to  r(‘(|Uost  you 
to  take  up  tlio  matter.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  in  reRard  to  the  amount  of  the  lull, 
for  lie  has  already  Riven  me  a  eheek  for 
the  above  amount,  but  the  eheek  proved 
of  iKi  value,  lie  has  a  small  ^tore  and 
handles  only  strielly  hiRh-Riade  orrs. 

New  York.  S. 

Evidently  .1.  S.  has  not  been  a  eareful 
reader  of  I’ublisher’s  I>esk  deiiartnient  or 
he  would  liave  known  the  eharaeter  of  M. 
Abramson  of  Ilayonne,  N.  .1.  \Ve  first 
received  eoinjdaint  from  shiiiper.s  about 
Abramson  some  eiRht  or  10  years  aRo 
v.’hen  he  was  located  in  the  lower  part  of 
New  York  (hty.  lie  did  business  here 
under  various  names.  In  the  meantime,  lie 
has  served  jail  sentence  under  indictment 
for  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails.  Ke- 
cently  he  has  been  rfoiiiR  busimiss  in 
IJayonne,  N.  .7.,  and  apparently  the  time 
he  spent  in  jail  has  not  catised  him  to 
cliauRO  his  methods. 

On  April  15,  101.^,  my  .son  sent  fjtH! 
to  II.  A.  Moies,  I^Iilllirook,  N.  Y.,  for  a 
ptiir  of  eiRlit-montli— ol<l  solid  black  |iedi- 
Rreed  Flemish  Oiant  rabbits  to  breed  at 
onc<‘.  lie  receiveil  no  rejily  for  a  Ioiir 
time  and  letters  were  not  answered  until 
on  .Tune  17  he  received  a  small  pair  of 
black  rabbits  with  white  feet,  the  laiRi'st 
of  whiih  wl'iRhed  le.ss  than  three  pounds. 
Tie  paid  0.5  cents  evpi'css  on  them,  fed 
!Uid  watered  them,  and  returned  them  to 
Mr.  Iloies.  Since  then  he  will  md  an¬ 
swer  letters  at  all,  and  still  has  his  .'t:|(J 
and  the  rabbits.  Have  you  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  with  Mr.  lloies,  who  is  luo- 
ju'ietor  id’  lloies’  I’et  Stock  ami  (Janie 
I'anii,  and  is  he  iTsponsible V  I  do  not 
like  to  see  flu-  boy  lose  his  JfK!.  as  he 
Worked  hard  for  it.  lie  is  l<i  years  old. 
TVhat  would  you  do  about  ilV  K.  .M.  11. 

New  Tdrk. 

A  previous  comidaint  aRaiiist  .Mr.  I.oies 
Was  adjusted  aftei-  \\e  made  repeated  de¬ 
mands  for  it.  He  iRiiores  our  ajipeals 
that  justici-  be  done  this  buy.  and  we  can 
only  leav<‘  H.  Moies  of  .Milihrook, 

N.  Y..  to  exidain  ami  correct  his  own  rec¬ 
ord  in  this  ca.se. 

Will  you  Rive  me  an  address  <d'  some 
hom-st  rabbit  dealer.s  who  will  furnish 
sto<-k  and  bu.v  back  all  you  raise?  Ho 
you  think  tiu-re  is  any  profit  in  them?  I 
enclose  an  adverli.sement  of  a  firm  ;  can 
you  Rive  im-  their  reference?  i..  n. 

New  T'ork. 

'i’heri'  nia.\  lx-  ridiahh'  rabbit  deah-rs 
proniisiiiR  to  hn.\'  the  suridus  stock  raised 
from  the  parent  slock  sold  b.v  them,  but 
we  know'  of  none  we  reRurd  as  reliable. 
The  profits  in  laisiiiR  rabbits  and  other 
jiet  stock  are  usually  exaRRcrated  by  simh 
dealer.s,  and  it  is  our  information  that 
there  is  little  or  no  piolit  in  tliis  line  ex¬ 
cept  for  those  of  e.xpei'ience.  If  an.vone 
wants  to  take  up  tlie  lueediuR  of  pel  ani¬ 
mals  as  a  iiastiiiK.',  all  well  and  Rood,  but 
they  must  not  expect  to  Ret  rich  out  of 
the  busin(‘SH  in  a  sho*|  time.  In  such 
laises  W'<‘  would  advi-e  .--ecui'inR  slock 
from  simie  nearb.v  bleeder  it  possible. 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  advice  on  a 
little  matter.  About  a  year  and  a  half 
aRo  1  (‘iirolled  for  a  coiir-'e  of  instructions 
on  the  violin  with  the  SieR»d-Me.\  ers  For- 
respomb-nce  Scbmd.  'I'liis  has  since  be¬ 
come  the  Fniversiiy  Extension  (’on- 
.seivatory.  After  studyiiiR  a  few  id’  the 
lessons  iliey  sent  me.  I  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  I  was  wastiiiR  my  time,  so 
1  discontinued  the  simlv  as  well  as  the 
pa.inients.  I  received  several  stalenients 
from  them  that  my  account  was  <lue.  to 
whiidi  I  paid  no  allention.  1  lu-ard 
nothiiiR  more  for  nearl.v  a  year.  I  then 
received  .several  more  b-tti-rs  askiiiR  wh.v 
I  had  not  made  payments.  'I'liey  also 
threatened  leRal  prosecution^  unb-ss  I 
settled  tin-  account  at  once,  l-'inally  I  hey 
jmt  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  Leslie 
i'urner,  collectiyii  aRcnts.  ChicaRo.  I  have 
received  several  letters  from  tln'iii  Ihreat- 
eniiiR  leRiil  prosecution.  In  the  last  letter 
I  received  from  them  they  Ihreal.ened  to 
insiruct.  their  New  York  attorneys  to 
pj'oceed  aRainst  me  unless  I  settled  ac- 
<-ount  inside  id'  15  da.\s.  ,Vre  their  N<*w 
York  attorneys  a  bliilV.  and  do  you  think 
it  likely  that  they  will  Ro  to  tin*  expen.se 
<d’  a  lawsuit  to  collect?  M.  n.  A. 

New  York. 

It  is  the  (dd,  (dd  story  with  those  who 
have  taki-n  tin-  alluriiiR  bait  of  tlu-se  cor¬ 
respondence  school  course.s.  Hud  M.  TL 
A.  ask(“d  an.v  musician  as  to  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  (d'  learniiiR  to  play  a  violin  IhrouRli 
a  correspondeime  course  before  siRiiiiiR 
the  contract,  he  would  have  learned  that 
it  is  entirely  impracticable  to  become  pro¬ 
ficient  in  any  branch  of  music  by  the 
correspondench  course  route.  It  is  be¬ 


cause  of  the  many  similar  letters  to  the 
above  we  have  received  that  we  have  so 
(lersistently  advised  opr  people  not  to 
be  persuaded  by  smonth-tonRued  tiRents  to 
siRii  contracts  for  their  correspondence 
course, s.  .\fter  the  student  di.scovers  the 
nature  of  the  imstructlons  and  their  lack 
of  value  to  liim,  it  is  then  loo  late,  be¬ 
cause  whether  the  lesson.s  are  accejited  or 
not,  the  correspondence  schoids  invari¬ 
ably  exact  the  full  pound  of  flesh  as  stipu¬ 
lated  in  the  contract.  The  threat  to  briiiR 
.suit  usually  friRhtens  the  siRiier  of  the 
contract  into  stdtliiiR,  and  unless  it  can 
be  sliown  that  fraud  was  practiced  in  se- 
curiiiR  the  hiRiiature  to  tlie  contract  such 
claims  can  usually  be  collected  IbrouRh 
the  courts. 

What  is  your  opinion  i-oncerniiiR  the 
'I’enipler  Motor  Car  Co.  of  Cleveland? 
Would  if  be  safe  to  invest  in  stock? 

( )hio.  1*. 

l•'rom  the  freipu'nc.v  of  impiiries,  we 
jmlRe  this  company  has  quite  an  army 
of  stock-selliiiR  aRents  in  the  field.  In 
our  judRinent,  investment  in  the  stock  of 
this  compan.v  would  be  the  lieiRht  id'  reck¬ 
lessness.  It  is  always  a  speculation  to 
put  money  in  the  stock  of  an  enterprise 
the  success  of  which  has  md  hei-n  estab¬ 
lished  ;  ami  in  view'  id'  the  preseid  <'ondi- 
tions  of  the  automobile  trade,  when  the 
biR,  well-tinamed  manufacluriiiR  <-oncerns 
can  only  Ref  matei  ial  to  build  2.5  pei'  i-ent 
of  their  outinit  of  a  year  aRO,  with  the 
lirospect  that  flu*  Rovernnu'nt  will  permit 
no  ideasun*  cars  to  he  made  aftei'  .lanuary 
1,  what  possible  ihance  ciin  a  struRRliiiR 
concern,  such  as  'I’enqiler  Motor  Co., 
have  for  RainiiiR  a  foothold  in  the  traile? 
'I’he  compan.v  is  "struRRlinR.”  or  it  would 
not  be  tryiiiR  to  sell  stock  in  this  way.  i 

I  am  .sendiiiR  you  a  letter  1  receivcil 
fiom  a  real  estate  company  salesman. 
Lincoln.  Neb.,  and  want  to  know  if  you 
can  tell  me  anythiiiR  about  them.  If 
(bey  are  all  riRht  I  would  like  to  list  my 
farm  with  them.  i'.  u.  10. 

.M  icluRaii. 

'I’liis  is  just  one  more  re.al  estate  <‘on- 
cern  lookiuR  for  ea.sy  money  as  an  advance 
fee  for  the  s.'ile  <d'  real  esiale.  No  matter 
what  the  pretext,  we  advise  aRainst  pay- 
iiiR  inom*y  for  tin-  sab*  of  ji  fjirm  until  the 
farm  is  actually  sobl.  The  .same  applies 
|(i  schemes  for  the  sale  of  p.alents,  etc.  j 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  |.••l"i‘>(•a 
'rire  I'v 'Mubb(>r  Co..  Inc.,  .lamaica.  L.  I., 
is  a  reliable  «Mincei'n?  II  is  (dVeibiR  well- 
known  niak<*s  of  tires,  such  as  I'ii'estone, 
Ajax.  .Norwalk,  etc.,  at  from  50  l<i  .50, 
per  cent  discount  from  manufactnrer.s’, 
pi'ic<‘S.  Several  friends  of  mine,  whoj 
have  received  the  firm's  literature,  are 
eaRer  to  bu.v  lii'es  fi'om  them,  but  1 
IhoURht  it  would  bi-  belter  to  find  out 
somethiiiR  about  the  lirm’s  financial 
standiiiR  first,  so  am  writiiiR  you  for  the 
iid’oi  mat  ion.  -i  •  i''.  O-  0. 

Nt‘W  T’oi'k. 

On  AuRUst  2  I  sen!  the  Overoad  'I'ire 
Co.,  115  I’.roadwiiy,  a  check  for  .'i;,S.25| 
for  an  auto  tin-  t(t  be  sent  pais'cl  posl.j 
On  the  5th  they  replied  statiiiR  it  would 
h(*  s<*nt  jmepaid  I'Xpress.  No  liia-  has  yet 
arrived.  I  need  the  tin*,  and  10  days 
have  passed.  I  wish  you  would  look  them 
up  for  me.  I,,  .t.  c. 

New  5  ork, 

h’or  man.v  .vears  T  have  been  a  sub¬ 
scribed  to  5'(IK  It.  N.-Y.  ami  I  wish  to 
ask  you  a  fa\or.  1  have  seen  an  jidvi-r- 
tis<‘menl  of  the  Mercury  'I’ire  Co..  I7S0 
Mi'oadwa.v.  New  Yoi'k.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  this  is  a  reliable  firm.  If  so.  can 
.Vou  «'xpl:iin  how  they  can  sell  automobile 
tires  :iml  tubes  at  half  the  reRular  price 
with  a  written  Ruarantee  that  they  will 
Ro'  LftOO  miles  or  be  ri'placed  b.v  new 
tiles  jit  half  price?  'I'heir  idVeis  s(>em  re¬ 
markable  to  me.  and  if  you  can  assure 
me  that  I  hey  ai'e  safe,  1  would  like  to  in- 
\'est.  c.  c. 

Massm-huselts. 

'rin-  (hi't'c  above  lett(‘i'.s  come  to  us  in 
the  same  mail.  'I'he  explanation  is  sintple 
enouRh.  .Ml  (hre(“  <'oma*rns  are  in  the 
class  of  R.vp  tii'e  houses.  'I’he  tires  arc 
undoubti'dl.\  “seconds,”  or  damaRral  tires 
which  till-  manufacturers  do  not  and  will 
nol  Ruaiirntee.  Smiietimes  tlies(*  seconds, 
lii'es  Rive  \er.V  Rornl  si-iwice,  but  more 
often  they  blow  out  after  haviiiR  run  but 
a  .short  distance,  ami  are  practically' 
worthless.  'I’he  Rrraraulet*  of  these  R.vp 
houses  on  these  tires  is  worth  just  as 
nrueh  as  the  paper  it  is  writterr  or  prirried 
on.  W’e  llrorrRht  Wf  had  warrretl  reirders 
suflicientl.v  about  this  class  of  tire  <Ierrl- 
ers,  but  firrther  words  of  caution  seem  to* 
he  necessary. 


Mv  jiooi'  man,  aren’t  you  .sonrelhiiiR 
of  an  invertebrate?”  “No,  ma’am :  I 
never  tech  a  dnq»,” — Maltinrore  .American. 


Repeating  SKotguns  and  Rifles 

for  Shooting  Right 


WHETHER  .22  repeater  for  tKe  toy  or  autoloading  stot- 
gun  for  yourself,  a  txgt  power  autoloadinf^  rifle  for  ttat 
well  earned  deer  tunt  or  a  pump  gun  or  rifle  for  general  use,  tuy 
a  Remington  UMC  and  know  you  arc  getting  ttc  right  arm. 

Every  Remington  UMC  stotgun  or  rifle  is  right  m  every  mc- 
ctanical  detail — tammcrlcss,  witt  solid  trcccK,  Kas  positive  safety 
lock  and  citKer  autoloading  or  slide  action.  And  right  in  sKooting 
qualities,  balance,  fit,  material,  workmansliip, finist  and  appearance. 

Buy  Remington  UMC  Shotshclls  or  Metallic  Cartridges  and  add  the  right 
finishing  touch.  For  example,  for  squirrels,  woodchucks 
and  other  small  animals,  the  Remington  UMC  .22 
cartridge  with  hollow  point  bullet  gives  best  results. 

The  wonderful  'Wetproof  process  used  exclusively  in  the 
manufacture  of  Remington  UMC  Smokeless  “Arrow" 
and  “Nitro  Club”  Shotshclls,  produces  a  shell  which 
can  be  exposed  to  wet  for  hours  without  harm. 

In  black  powder  shotshclls,  buy  the  old  reliable 
Remington  UMC  “New  Club,”  now  wetproof 
scaled  at  turnover  (crimp)  and  top  wad. 

Soldhy  HarJwar€  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers  in  Yourddearest  Town 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION 
METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO.,  Inc. 

Largc$t  J^lanufacturtra  of  Firearms  and  A.mmunition  in  the  VForld 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  NEW  YORK  CITY 


International  Motor  Trucks 


on  the  Farm 


T 


HE  motor  truck,  just  coming  into  general 
use  on  the  farm,  is  fast  proving  itself  a 
most  valuable  farm  machine.  Farm  haulini>:  with 
horses  takes  a  lot  of  time,  keeps  the  driver  from 
doiug  much  needed  farm  work,  and  costs  altogetlier  too  much 
in  luoucy  us  coiuiiared  witli  the  speedier,  economical  truck. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henry  of  Utica,  Minn,,  purchased  an  Inter¬ 
national  Motor  Truck  to  haul  liis  live  stock  and  farm  produce 
to  market  and  to  bring  return  loads  from  town.  He  says, 
“We  use  tlie  truck  for  nearly  everj^  kind  of  haulinjj,  t  saves 
more  time  than  any  other  machine  in  our  farm  service.  '  Five 
of  Mr.  Henry’s  neighbors  bought  International  Motor  Trucks 
when  they  learned,  from  his  experience,  what  a  useful  eco¬ 
nomical  farm  machine  he  had. 

An  international  Motor  Truck  can  be  used  both  on  the  farm 
and  on  the  road.  It  is  a  safe  machine  to  buy,  for  over  IS.tXltJ 
are  now  in  service.  We  have  a  dealer,  a  branch  house  or  a 
service  station  somewhere  near  you.  Write  us  for  prices  and 
complete  information  about  all  sevcu  models. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

tlocorporaUd) 

^CHICAGO  USA 


[When  you  t/vrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y,  and  you*H  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Federal  Control  of  the  Railroads 
(( 'onliiiiioil  from  paRO  1007) 
nf  oourso  abandoned  under  Federal  eon- 
trnl.  'i’here  enn  bo  no  loiiRer  any  oom- 
inlitioii  for  freight,  or  iiasseiiKer  trafiie, 
sneli  tliinfis  are  d(‘leniiine(l  entirely  l)y 
the  < Jovernnient.  O'liis  lias  resulted  in  an 
estimated  savin;?  of  over  000.000,  as 
it.  is  no  lonK<'r  necessary  to  bet'p  nji  sepa¬ 
rate  ticket  oHict's  or  to  advi'rtise  and 
solicit  trafiie.  'I'lie  draft  bas  made  great 
demands  for  railroml  employi'es,  and 
scliools  have  Iieen  establislied  where 
women  are  trained  as  ticket  sellers.  'J'liey 
make  eliicient-  Ind))  for  this  .service,  and 
ai(‘  to  l)(‘  iiaid  the  same  wages  whiidi  were 
roianerly  jiaid  to  men. 

'I'erminals  in  various  cities  are  being 
<'<insolidated,  and  freight,  rmili's  are  being 
shortent'd  so  as  to  avoitl  the  longer  hauls. 
.\  systmn  of  wliat  is  known  as  “store- 
door  delivery’’  for  fn'ight.  is_  being  tried 
old  I  he  object  being  to  obtain  a  (piicki'r 
niiloadiiig  of  freight  cars.  Under  this 
system  the  |M'rson  for  whom  the  freight 
is  consigned  is  not  notilied  as  at  iiresmit, 
h'lixiiig  him  fri'c  to  conn;  and  obtain  the 
freight.  Imt  this  freight  is  delivered  at  his 
door  til  rough  a  truck  service,  for  which 
he  jiays  a  r(‘asonable  cliarge.  Tn  this  Ava.y 
cars  are  imiiK'diatid.v  unloaded  atid  left 
fr<'e  for  si'rvice  (dsewhere. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Government  in 
addition  to  taking  control  of  freight  and 
passi'iiger  tratlic,  has  also  taken  over  the 
Inisiness  of  the  express  coniiianies.  ’I'ln^ 
four  larger  companies,  such  as  the  .\dams, 
.\ni(‘rican.  Wells  Fargo  and  Sontln'in, 
liave  been  consolidated  into  one  conipan.v, 
now  known  as  the  .\merican  llailwa.y 
Fx|)ress  (’ompany;  j  per  cent  of  the 
gross  revenue  earned  by  this  cxpia'ss  serv- 
ic(>  is  paid  to  the  Fnitcd  States  Railroad 
■Vdiiiinistration.  Tlie  balance  of  their 
eaniing.s,  after  iiayment  of  expenses,  ami 
a  dividend  of  T*  jier  cent  on  the  capital 
slock,  is  divided  betwemi  the  exjii’css  com¬ 
pany,  the  railroad  administration,  and  a 
guarantee  fund  which  fully  jirotects  the 
interest  of  tin'  Government.  'I'lie  expre.ss 
service*  is  divided  into  districts  with  ex- 
perii'iiced  men  in  charge,  and  hereafter 
tln^  jdaii  is  to  ship  the  jiackage'S  by  tin* 
most  elirect  route  in.slead  of  f.dlowing,  as 
in  the  past,  a  route  whieh  will  give  the 
longest  distance  to  some  particular  coin- 
jiany.  It  seems  on  taking  (dmrge  tin? 
Federal  administration  found  a  practice 
of  issuing  express  franks  to  railroad  of- 
licials  and  olhi'rs.  'I'liis  had  grown  to  he 
a  nuisance*,  ami  was  giving  a  largee  amount 
ed'  “e|(*adhi‘aer’  anel  iinre'innne'rai  i\'e*  biisi- 
ne‘ss.  'This  will  all  be*  I'lit;  off,  nml  lie'rc- 
afteo*  sne'h  fre-ei  Irallie;  will  leaver  to  be  paid 
for.  'I'lie  report  is  very  inle-ri'sl iiig,  ami 
shows_  somi't  hing  of  what  earn  be*  elone*  by 
grouping  varienis  inlere'sts  toge'lhe-r  anil 
running  tlie'in  as  one*  large  e*once*rn  nmle*r 
earefnl  nianage*nie*nt.  We*  expe-et  te)  see 
still  flirt  he*r  I'l’onomii'S  worked  out  as  the* 
systi'in  goe'S  on.  anil  afli'i*  lln^  showing  aJ- 
ri*aely  maili*  it  eloi‘s  not  si'i'iii  possible*  that 
the*  .\nie'rii-an  pi*opli*  will  I'vi'r  pi'rmil,  this 
se'rvie*!*  to  go  hae-k  into  private;  hanils. 


•  ••••••*••»•••♦•••  •  «  >  « 

BOOK.S  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading  , 
aulhoritirs  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- .  i 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York  ' 


I’jipmpr  Anonlv  teas,  coffees,  pure 

■  ■■■Cl  nut.llln  FOOD  PRODUCTS,  eiiioil  prolllH. 

Any  <|Ufint(ty,  I  iHtiiml  ii|i.  Scml  for  whoU'Hiilo  prltRi  lint. 
IMrOKTI'iUS  MILLS  <  ().,  Otpt.  14,  1/3  Grttnwich  SL,  Mew  VorkCMy 


ISO  FARMS  FOR  SALE  Pi-linvaro  KIvit 

Vulloy,  IliickH  e'o.,  IViin.,  from  ft  to  21)0  iii'ves;  iiowIkIIio 
timo  to  buy.  .Vow  ontubigiic.  HORICE  ■.  RfCDER.  Niwlowii.  Pa. 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

If  you  witrU  to  buy  or  noil  or  «xrhnngo,  meke  it  known  hero. 
Thin  Koto  wilt  ho  f>  (!rntn  a  wor<l.  imyultlo  in  ndvanco.  T)t<' 
nnnio  end  eddn^nn  innnt  ho  counted  on  port  of  thn  ntlvortiMc- 
moot.  No  dittphiy  tytto  lined,  end  only  Kurm  Frodtjctn,  ilidf) 
iind  I'oHitlonn  Wiintc<i  ndmitted.  For  enbncriliorn  only. 
Di'olcrn.  jo)>hcr«  und  gcnctii)  manufocttirorn'  ennoiincoinontn 
not  edmittod  hero.  I'oultry.  Kirgn  end  other  live  ntock  ndvcr< 
tlncmcntn  will  go  under  ftroper  ht'Adingn  on  other  pagon. 
Head  nnd  Nurncry  advcrtUomonlH  will  not  he  acerpteufor 
tiiin  column. 

Copy  must  roach  us  not  Istor  thsn  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  Issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


.MII.KKK  W.WIKJ)— .V  sliigli.  mini  on  T-oag 
IhIiiiiiI  runa  to  milk  nml  tiiki*  I'lirc*  nf  ciiwh; 
111)  fiiiii'.v  aiiia  'Viiali'd,  Iml  iiii  l■\|M'ri('lll‘l'll  luilki'r 
and  I'liwman;  state;  wagas  wanted,  age,  nation- 
allly  and  experlenee*.  .\|)V  lOU'l'ISlOK  IIIO."),  eare; 
Itnrnl  .Vew-Yerker. 


I'iX  PIM! I  lO.N'e'KI)  farm  li‘amsli'r  wauled  mi  a 
large  eKiaP*  .'d  iidle.*)  from  N’ew  York  Clly; 
wagi-s  lielween  .f.'l)  ami  .Slid  per  immtii;  house, 
eoal,  wooer,  iidlk,  gaideii,  lo  eomp(‘l(‘ut.  man; 
give  refi'reuees,  when  al  llhmiy,  when  aiiswi'r- 
Ing.  .MlNIOIi’riSMK  •Kidd,  eare;  Itiiral  New- 
Yorker. 


AV.\NTi;i) — .Mail  over  dral'l  age;  for  gmiea'al  gar- 
lie'll  work.  .\ppl.v  INI'i:it.S'.\'lle)N.\l,  e:,\lt- 
I)i;.N  ('I, fit,  imar  fll.v  Islaiiil  Slafloii,  Ni'w  York. 

W.\\'l'l')l»  l■■al•m  siipi'rlnli'mli'af.  for  iirtilli'il 
milk  farm  on  l.ung  Islanil;  ninst  Ihoronghly 
nmli'islaml  the'  pniilm'l Ion  of  I'i'rl llh'd  milk,  I'ari* 
ami  fi'eillng  of  sloik.  growing  of  faiin  iropH, 
hamlling  of  hi'lp  lo  ge'l  ri'snits,  ami  willing  to 
lake  II  liami  wlmn  iii'ii'ssaiy ;  Ihls  is  ii  llrsl-i  lass 
piiHilion  for  a  einnpi'li'nt.  man;  stnti*  I'xpi'rieni'i' 
iiml  full  parlli'nlars  llrst  h'lli'r.  .\ildress  .\1)- 
A' I'llt’l'ISlilt  insi,  eare*  Itnral  Ni'W- Yorker. 

.M.\  i:  I!  I  Ml)  .M.\N  for  slalih'  ami  garilen;  gooil 
horsi'iiian;  wife  lo  huaril  mm  man  ami  work  by 
day  or  honr  In  ow  iii'i  'h  honsi';  inoeli‘rn  l•l)tlagl', 
wilh  fni'l  anil  light;  stale'  wage's  ami  si'iiel  I'op.v 
of  ri'fi'i’i'iii'i'H.  .G)\' i:  UTI.Si;  It  lysd,  earo  Itnreil 
.N'l'w-Yorki'r. 


W.\\'l  l)l)  .AT  i)\l'l'. — working  farm  inanagiT 
on  prlvati-  I'Slati',  marrh’il,  with  praitli'iil  I'X- 
pi'i'li'iii'e  In  nil  hramhi's;  stale'  age',  ri'fi'ri'm'i'.  mi- 
limialil.v,  ami  wage's  wiinled.  I'Mlnsivi'  of  hmisi', 
fni'l  ami  prlvih'gi's.  S.AMI  LJ,  llL'JjSlIby,  Kuse'- 
inonti'  Kunn,  Selkirk,  N.  Y. 


W-ANTRT) — Woman  to  help  matron  In  eolingo  of 
girls  oil  bong  Island;  gooil  homo  ami  fair 
wages;  no  oli.h'i'tlmi  to  woman  with  one  I'hllil. 
.\ihri-i'ss  ADVKK’rlSKIt  l-ndl,  enro  Itnral  New- 
Yorker. 


W.AN'TKl) — .\u  I'hli'rly  woman  tn  assist:  'a  laily 
In  honseki'i'ping;  Ihreo  In  fninky;  no  hinnifr.v 
Work;  Hli'iidy  position;  must  he;  aeenstoini'il  lii 
live'  In  I  III'  e-mintry  yi'iir  aronml;  ri'fi'ri'imi's. 
.ADVMItTISHn  -Iddd,  eare  Itnral  .Vi'w-Yorki'i-. 


\V.\ \'l'l';i )  ,V  .e-ming  man  as  hi'lper  on  a  I'om- 
nii'ri’ial  ponllry  farni;  an  I'xi'i'lh'iit  opportnnit.v 
lo  li'iirn  the  Inisiness  In  all  hrani-lies;  give'  fnil 
informallon  In  llrsl,  h'tli'r,  wages  wanli'il.  I'ti'. 
ItlNKItSIDR  PDI’I/ntY  K.AIt.M,  fainhi'ldgi' 
Springs,  Pel. 

W.W’l'KI)  A'l*  (IN'CI'I — .Mi'll,  aliove  lira  ft  age',  or 
wmiii'ii  to  net.  as  I'ljw  li'sli'rs.  Write  .IlllIN 
AV.  I!.\  li'l'l.i;T'l’.  N'l'W  .Ti'i'si'.v  Mxpi'rline'nt.  Sla- 
llmi,  N'l'W  Itrnnswli'k,  N.  .1. 

AA'.AXTKT) — live;  ymmg  man  of  gooil  habits, 
from  lei  to  ‘Jd  yi'ars.  Unit  wants  I'xpi'rli'imi'  In 
gi'iii'reit  fanning.  Ileal,  would  like*  I'xpi'i'li'iii'i'  in 
till)  I'ari*  nf  pnri'bre'it  Ilolsti'ln  I''ri'slan  I'allle; 
will  pay  gooil  wage's.  A  DV  K  ItTlSK  It  •I3.m»,  eare 
Itnral  N'i'w- A’mker. 


AA’.W’ri;!) — 'I’wo  nnii'rli'ir  nmn,  te'inpe'rnli',  for 
gi'iii'ral  work  on  I'slati';  houses  proviili'il;  full 
parlli'nlars  in  lirsT,  h'lli'r.  (1.  It.  \'AN  DMlt- 
Veioit'l',  Snpt,  Iti'lhel,  (’mill. 


AV,\N'TI':i) — Alan  and  wifi',  no  I'hihlreii,  lo  lake' 
I'hargii  of  farm;  1!'>  I'ows;  all  lools.  eli'.,  in 
A’lTinmit.  ADV  MItTISKIt  -KlTd,  eare  linnit  .Vi'w- 
Yorki'r. 


A\’.\ .\TI';i»  lo  em'i'i'spmiil  wllh  nnirrli'il  Panish  or 
Ilidlaniler,  who  woiilil  work  hy  the;  inmilli  ni'Xl 
yi'iir,  wllh  iirivllegi)  of  working  the;  farm  on 
share's  the  fiillowing  sensim;  all  lools  ami  sloi'k 
fiirnlslii'il  lilni.  ADVMIfl'ISKIl  'Kldl,  can*  Itnral 
Ni'W-Yorker. 


AA'.A  X'l'MI) — A  Ihoroiighl.v  eoinpetent  working 
farm  siipi'i'Iiif einreiit  of  gooil  .liidginent,  wllh 
priivi'ii  rei'oril  for  gi'tling  results;  eapnhle  hniid- 
h'l'  of  men;  nn  expi'i't  In  the;  earo  and  mniiage- 
ini'iit  of  pni'hreit  live  stnek;  niiiisnnl  opimrtnni- 
ly  for  right  party;  llnelson  Iliver  Valley  simtlmi; 
give  purl leiiinrs,  fully  Ini'lnding  expiTlenee,  ngi‘, 
fainll.v,  ri'fi'i'i'iiei's,  sahir.v,  eli'.  .Aililri'ss  .AD- 
\  Mlt'l'ISMIt  'l.’teid,  I'jii'i*  Itnral  .Xi'W'  Yorki'i*. 


Situations  Wanted 


SrPEItlX'I'RNTIRXT  desires  A-1  position;  free 
lo  eoiiie  at  oiien;  Ilolsti'ln  dairy  farm  pre¬ 
ferred;  sehool  training  and  hlgli  elass  eTperienee; 
best  I'l'fi'i'eni'es  fiiniished;  sahiry,  !|!t,.'in0  per 
year  and  privileges.  Aihfress  ‘aDA'KU'ITSKII 
•l.'l."!),  eare  Itnral  Xew-A’orker. 


eil'I’Olt'I'irxrrY  AV.VX'I'I'M)  —  A'ming  married 
fariner,  wllh  (’oriiell  agrienlinral  eonrse,  de¬ 
sires  lo  operale  and  hnlld  iip  hirge  farm;  no 
rent,  shares  or  roeks;  hnt  good  lively  proposi 
lion  wllh  straight  or  imiderale  salary  find  per- 
eentage;  referenees;  stale  faels.  .1(11  IN  IfOX- 
XI!  It,  J.ei',  Mass. 

SIlItMIt,  I  rnsi  worl  h.v  IJerinan,  age  L’.'t,  expe- 
rieiiei'd  lariner,  good  W'orker,  desires  steady 
lioslllmi  on  farm  or  as  lli'einan  in  dairy  or  insli- 
Inllmi;  state  wages,  A  PV  RltTISK  K  ■Ptdd.  eare 
Itnral  New-A’orker. 

I’llSri’ION  A\'.VN’TI'’,I)  hy  emiple,  dli,  im  genlle- 
innn’s  plaee  or  farm,  to  eare  for  properly, 
Htoek  and  all  aronml;  wife  will  assist  or  eook; 
Indiislrions  niiif  I  rnsivvorlhy.  AVrIle  eare  N. 
X  I )l!  ItSON,  .'I  t  Chestiint  St.,  Morristown,  N.  ,1. 

AVOItKlN’f)  KOItl'I.M.AN  wanls  iiohIIIoii  on  p'i- 
vale  esinie  hy  1st  of  Xoveinher;  wife  will 
Work  If  iieeessnr.v ;  one  child;  long  experelenee; 
hi'st  referenees.  .\I)\  Klt'I’ISKIt  dllKl,  eare  Itnral 
Xew-  Yorker, 

.M'TIAI'I,  versalile,  I'hlerl.v  man  of  ph'iislng  jier- 
soiiallty  w.'inis  a  position  In  eonniry  wilh 
owimr.  fanner,  inerehant  or  niannfm'lnrei',  where 
his  servh'i'H  may  inove  avallahle  ellher  imlooi'S 
or  oniside;  has  a  good  edni'iilhni.,  nmlerslands 
linidikeeping'.  Is  a  eapabh*  exeenllve  and  general 
manager  id'  help  ami  details,  possesses  some 
ineilninii'al  lihlllly  ami  is  md:  afraid  of  work. 
Ileeanse  of  war  eondllions,  has  Just  sold  his 
plant  111  Ni'W  York  City  and  seeks  other  en- 
vli'oninent.  (’an  yon  use  IdmV  Aildri'ss  I/AAV, 
Itoom  ])2((,  'll.  Park  How,  New  Yoik. 


AY.AN'rKl) — I’osllloii  as  inanagei'  of  large  eoin- 
inerelal  ponllry  farm;  inarrh'd,  .Ainerlean;  six 
yeai's  III  t'Inirge  of  large  farm.  .\ I )V R It'I’ISI'lIt 
•l.'in'i,  care  Itnral  New-Yorker. 


AA'AN'I'Rl) — I’osllioii  as  farm  manager  by  prae- 
Meal  rnrnier;  iniirrh'il;  lifellme  exiierleiiee 
dairy,  ponllr.v,  ganlenlng,  frnll  ami  gi'iieral 
farm  crops.  .ADA' Rlt'I'ISRU  -l.'lP.'t,  care  Itnral 
.New- Yorker. 


I).\  I  ItY.AI.AN,  single,  11(1  .years  of  age,  draft  <‘X- 
enipt,  di'slres  jioslilon  at  oni'c;  ,A.  It.  <).  work; 
good  enlf  raiser;  .\-1  hntterinaker;  line  refer- 
enees.  ADVRItTISRIl  d.'tlll,  earn  Itnral  New- 
Yorker. 

l'’.\ItMRIt,  inarried,  .Ainerlean,  age  ,‘12.  bate 
small  ehlldreii,  desires  posIMoii  aliont  Oetoher 
llrsl;  dairy  preferred;  please  stale  salary.  ItO.X 
l-l.'i,  Mlddlelown,  N.  .1. 


SAVINR  IIRltD.VM.AN  deslics  imsllliai  as  manager 
Dec.  1;  nmpiest ionable  I'hariu'ler;  experienced 
Ill  breeding,  feeding,  inarkeliiig  pnri'lireil  or  grade 
stock;  wife,  a  (ypisl,  has  handled  reeoril.s.  <'or- 
ri'spomh'iiee,  etc.,  on  large  breeding  eslahlish- 
inent.  Answer  ADVRItTbSRU  '1387.  cure  Itliral 
New-Yorker. 

M  .\  X  A<  1 10  It  large  farm  or  esInIe;  .Ainerlean, 
forly-one.  well  ednealed;  ten  .years  In  Inisiness 
wilh  several  hnmiri'd  salesmen  nmler  in.v  charge, 
giving  me  ii  broad  experlenee  In  handling  men; 
during  Ibis  lime  I  looked  after  parent’s  eonniry 
I'slale;  eliange  in  elreninslanees  engaged  in 
farming;  seven  years’  aellve  farm  expeilenee; 
have  iniiih*  close  slnd.v  of  all  branelies;  llvi* 
slock,  Irnek,  seed  growing,  genei'al  fai'inlng, 
eonstrni't  ion,  bnildings,  roails,  ele. ;  bigliest  ref- 
eieiiees;  am  iiiiw  managing  1200  aero  faim;  take 
i  liarge  of  largo  in'oposllloii  on  pnielleal  business 
lines;  .'i  prollt-slniring  plan  for  self  and  all 
employees  preferi'ed,  as  my  experleni'i*  shows 
siieli  It  plan  Ilf  management  pays  best  fnr  all 
ini. 'rests.  AD V R ItTISlO It  'I.’IOS,  eii-o  Itnral  New- 
■'’orker. 


I’ori.T ItA’WiiM.A.V,  experleneeil  yonng  Canadian, 
ih'slri's  poslllon  on  np-lo  .late  ponllry  plant,  or 
wiinld  like  to  learn  nrelninl  work.  ADVKItTISRlt 
•IJISii,  eare  Itnral  Ni'w-Yorker. 

F.AItMIOIt,  AVOltKIXU  MAXAlilOlt  —  Poslllon 
wauled  by  a  reliable  farmer  ami  dairyinnii 
wllh  sneei'ssfnl  exin'i'lenee;  good  calf  ami  slock 
raiser;  A.  It.  work;  hntleriiiiikiiig;  at  pr.'sent 
I'laployed;  agi-  .'17;  hav.*  three  I'hlldren.  Addr.'ss 
A'.  K.,  eare  limit  Co.,  37  AVarr.'ii  St.,  .Xew  A'ork. 

DI'KN  I'Olt  POSITION  O.'lolii'i'  10;  any  large 
fann  iiroposllloii.  1.  It.  I.II’.M.AN,  Snperlii- 
O'mli'iit  'rh.nnas  A,  Rdlson  l■'arnlS,  AViishingloii, 
N.  .1. 

POSirioX  \V.\XTI!I)  hy  woman  of  2.8,  wilh 
I'hlld  id’  n.'iir  a  s.lnsd;  eldi'ily  I'onple  pre- 
fi'i'i'i'd.  .Mlt.8.  (!.  A\'1I..80.N,  Conima.'k,  I..  I. 


Finderne Valdessa  KinjJ  Fayne 

in  Service 

I’iiulcriKi  Valtlcssa  Kinn;  Faync  is  the  sou  of  Kiiiji  Ifcnficr- 
vcKl  .'\a^j<:ic  Fa\  Mc  and  Valiicssa  ( )rtnsby  I)e  Kol.  'The 
former  is  the  sire  of  no  less  than  ten  30-poiiiul  daughters,  two 
above  !S7  iiounds,  three  above  3(>  pounds  and  five  above 
pounds,  fie  is  also  the  sire  of  three  daufibters  above  1  ,(MK) 
pounds  butter  in  a  year,  two  of  which  are  the  present  world 
champions  in  their  classes.  'I'hc  latter,  Valdessa  Ormshy 
l)e  Kol,  has  a  record  of  118.  FI  pounds  butter,  following  a 
lirevious  record  of  82.08  pountls  butter  from  501  pounds  milk 
matle  as  a  junior  four-year-oKI.  She  is  a  daiijj;hter  of  V^altlcssa 
Scott  2(1  (41.88  lbs.),  the  first  4()-pound  cow,  and  is  a  sister 
to  Finderne  Valdessa  Pontiac  (88.24  lbs.) 

The  records  of  this  bull’s  five 
nearest  dams  average  32.  SO  lbs. 

Service  to  selected  cows  at  fee  of  .$100 

Cary  Farm,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Adilfcss  iiupiirics  loC.  F.  Fairbanks,  30.S  Scars  Building,  Hoston,  Mas.s. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


A\''.\NTRD  II  li'inint.  f.ii'  ii  3()0-.\  Diilry  l'’iii'in; 

milk  gees  III  ei.mh'nsi'ry ;  In  a  inirly  whom 
Inin  fiii'ining  tnids  mid  nni.hlner.y  nml  h.'Ip;  Ihls 
fni'iii  is  a  moneyiniikei';  I'nnning  water  to  hinise 
nml  hnrn;  gnnd  hnlldlngs.  .Ad'dri'ss,  with  refer¬ 
ence, s,  RiajRNR  T.  lU.ACIC.  S.'hi,  ,N.  A'. 


C.A  i:  M  R  ICS  AA’ICR  wnnis  lo  rent,  sinnll  fnrin 
wllh  privilege  nf  hnylng;  nnisl;  linvo  gonil 
bnihj'Ings,  eellnr,  snini'  frnll,  fenced  fnr  lings 
nml  enws,  gonil  water,  In;  cloai;  to  good  Rehnol, 
ehni'i'h  and  innrkel ;  sinek  nml  tnnis  iiii’lnili'd 
prefii'red;  send  phningrnph  of  hnihllng  If  pns- 
slhh';  give  full  purl  l.  nlnrs,  terms  nnd  prlen  if 
hnni.'ht  in  llrsl  l.'ll.  r.  1 1\  R ItTISK  I!  I3II7,  rnrn 
llnnil  New- A'orker. 


I’AItM — .A  large  farm  In  Cenlrnl  New  York, 
I'omph'lely  slneked,  well  wnli'i'i'il;  gnn.l  hnlhl- 
Ings;  wnnid  make  a  line  estnt.';  wiil  sell  or  ex¬ 
change;  ennialns  3()-l  acres  of  land.  ADA'KIt- 
TISRIl  ‘1378,  eare  Itnral  N'ew-Yorkpr. 

l'’.AItM  AV.ANTRD  —  Compelent,  exppripiieed 
farni.'r,  -Id,  wllh  small  eapllal,  wants  to  rent 
or  l.'asp  farm  wllh  opt  inn  of  linyiiig  It.  Write 
SIII’.ST.ANTI.AD,  3-1  Cheslmit,  SI.,  .Morristown, 

N.  .1, 


t'Oll  S.AI.R — Thirly-llve  acres  Intcnslvi'ly  plnnlcil 
to  orehard  ami  snnill  frnils,  In  lirst-plass  horll- 
pultural  poiidillon;  on  Slat.'  road,  two  inih'.s  from 
I'ily  of  28,IH)(I;  along  lindson  Itlv.'r,  llfly-clglit 
mllps  from  New  A’ork;  pIpvpii  room  hinisp,  aiiiplp 
onllniildlngs,  all  in  good  repair;  cash  reecipls 
.$.‘i.()n()  aminally;  will  Increase  as  iilanllngs  jna- 
tnre;  prieo  and  toriiis  right.  .Also  properly  ad¬ 
joining;  Iweiily  four  iii'res  park-like  nplami, 
wilh  tirippii  riMini  inodern  house,  eoimnanding 
inagnillcpiit  river  ami  inonniiiln  views;  more 
land  if  desiri'il.  Coniliinal ion  would  make  hean- 
llfnl  si'If  sni.porl log  Smmner  home.  AV.Al. 
.Melt.AN'N,  .Star  Itonl.*,  N'ewhnrgh,  N.  Y. 


K.AItM  AV.A NTRI)-- 1 bdlamh'r  wants  lo  rent  fann 
2.'i-35  ii.'i'es,  nei'np.v  Ihls  Ciill;  ninst  have  hr.s.k 
and  some  wooils,  weatherproof  house  and  harn. 
lilve  ilistaiu'e  from  It.  It.  and  nearest,  village 
nnd  cash  rent.  .Ad'ilress  .T.  A.  KKKl),  Oeperal 
Deliver.v,  Ilnbnkeil,  .\.  .1. 


AA'A.XTRD  I'arin,  ."(•  In  1.”()  ai'res,  .AO  neres  llll- 
alde;  stale  price  ami  parllenlars.  ADA’RK- 
TISRIt  ‘l.'IS.'l,  eare  Itmal  New  Vorki'r. 


I*’A  It.AI  Foil  S.AI.R — AA’nnld  make  a  gooiF  sheep 
riinii.  Iiinnire  of  F  ltRIIRIilCK  W.  TUllNIMt, 
Rales  F’erry,  Cmin. 


F'Olt  S.AI.R — Ponllry  farm  enntniniiig  IB  acres, 
oiie-fonrth  mile  from  Iowa  of  3, .BOO  popiilnl Ion, 
with  splendid  schools  and  ehiirehes,  situated  on 
Dn  Pont  Iloiilevnrd;  farm  e<inlpped  as  follows: 
iiK'nlnitliig  enpaelty,  0,000  eggs;  brooding  en- 
paelly,  12,000  ehleks;  laying  bouses  for  ‘1,000 
liens;  .BOO  apple  trees;  large  bouse  eoiitainiiig 
II  moms;  the  owners  are  engaged  in  otber  biisl- 
iM'NS  and  cannot  give  Ibis  the  proper  attenlion. 
TIIR  DKl.AAVAltR  RR(i  F’AK.At,  Milford.  Del. 


IVIiscellaneous 


TUACTDIl  Pl.OAV  I'-Olt  SAl.FV-N.'W  .fllK)  four 
bidlom,  Rnind  Delonr  Plow  Coiiipiiny;  Inde- 
pendeiit  beam,  .WSO.  MOHFXtAN  I’AHM,  I'eek- 
skill,  N.  Y, 


INl’PItA'I’Olt.S— “Prairie  Slule.”  31)0-egg  size; 

praelleally  ns  good  as  new;  four  at  If'll)  eiii-li. 
or  the  lot  for  .‘?l'l."i;  one  ,Tr.  slzi*  “Prairie  Slate” 
hrmarer  stove,  .flO;  yon  will  elVeet  a  big  saving 
over  iiresent  fai'lory  prices  on  above  iiiai'blnes; 
price  ineindes  secure  I'nillng,  F’.  <),  n  Ports- 
iiioiilh.  AV.Al.  II.  SAAVYF’.It,  U.I>.  3,  Ports- 
nioulb,  A’a. 


F’Oll  S.AI.R — .Aloiiiie  Tnietor,  in  lirst-ebiss  eon- 
dllloii,  with  extra  carrying  truck;  good  as  new; 
cost,  me  .f 1,000;  eoine  see  It  work  and  make  me 
11  reasonable  offer;  must  sell;  Inive  no  labor  In 
rim  it.  R.ARR  F’AIt.Al,  North  Wales,  Pa. 


I.OCr.S'l'  AVANTFID  F’Olt  ROV  RUN'.MRN'l’  SHIPS. 

— Pse  prohililled  for  any  <dher  purpose.  CnI 
yonr  yellow  locust  llnilier  now.  AVe  will  pay 
yon  promiit  cash,  .'j!70  per  thousand  f.  o.  l'., 
I.ake  .Alahopae,  N.  V.,  for  I'/j-liieh  lltieh.d 
jihink.  Will  als(>  ai'cept  logs  f.  o.  b,  I'lirs  vonr 
shipping  point.  AVrite  for  log  jirlees.  How 
mneli  eiin  yon  ship?  Rive  correct  inrorniallon. 
AVe  iimnnfaetnre  for  Ibe  U.  S.  Sbipplng  Hoard 
exelnslvely.  Don't  delay.  Do  yonr  bit.  Flvery 
day  eonnts.  F'OllRST  COKPOUATION.  Tiirry- 
town,  N.  Y. 


F'.AK.M  F'DIl  S.AI.f: — 100  aeres,  new  house,  good 
onlsIde  bnildings,  or  trinh*  for  I'lt.v  prnperly; 
fnr  d.'s.'riplioii,  write  lo  N.  P.  N'lRI.SRN,  Mll- 
f.ird',  N.  Y.  It  2,  P.nX  38. 


F'DIl  .8AI.R — Kill  iii-res;  gnnif  bnildings,  fences 
ami  water;  It.  F’.  D.,  teleplnme,  iieigiilairs; 
miles  It.  It.;  price  .«3,I00;  .‘tiono  easli;  Interest 
on  babinee.  .Mil'IlIR  1,1.0 A’l),  Caliierou  .Alills, 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


F'.\  It.AI  i; It  Alarrled,  no  small  elilldreii',  shari*  or 
parliiei'shlp;  eiilire  control  and  management; 
perinaneiil  for  snitable  parly  of  some  llnaneiai 
responsibility;  properly  exeeplionnlly  well  lo¬ 
cated;  fully  slocked  and  eiinlppcd;  eontraet  eom- 
ineni'lng  on  or  liefore  .April,  101!).  .Address 
ADVRItTISRlt  -1383,  eare  Itnral  New-Yorker. 


F’A  It.AI  lilt  AV.ANTRD  on  slnires  or  salary:  fifty 
acres;  all  llllubb*  and  eipiip)ied  wllli  horses, 
cows,  bogs,  and  implements;  two  miles  fnnii 
Ited  Hank,  New  .lersey;  slx-ronm  bonsi*  and 
bulb.  AVrIle.  wllli  all  delalls,  ADVKlt’l’ISRIl 
■l.'i.ss,  eare  Itnriil  New-Yorker. 


l-'Olt  S AI.R  I'lirm  about  KM)  a.  res;  keep  15  cows 
and  leain;  tPl,  miles  from  D.  lAr  N.  H.  It.; 
prh'i*  .fl.iMMI;  if.lllO  down;  balanee  on  easy  terms. 
.1.  I'.  I.AI'.I.R,  Itoseo*',  N.  Y.  It.  P.  I>.  1. 


AA'R  AA'AN'l'  bright,  sw'i't  clover  bay,  ear  lots. 
ni.STRUDOItP  F’Alt.MS,  lllghlaiid,  N.  Y. 


F'DIl  .S.Ar.Fl — lulls  Keystone  twii-horso  double- 
geared  level  (read  power  in  good  running  or¬ 
der.  .A,  bargain.  I.RAVIS  .A.  HFkST,  Slatington. 
Pa.  II.  It.  No.  1. 


AA'.ANTRI) — Car  No.  1  and  ear  row  hay. 

H,  CAM,,  Itonie  2,  AVhlle  Plains,  Y. 


F’DIl  S.AI.F;  Cyphers  tllM)  egg  Im  nlnilors,  hovers, 

and  hanging  . . .  F'.  M.  D.AVIS,  I'haso 

Ponllry  I'arni,  Clneiniml ns,  N.  A'. 


F'lllt  SAI,R — .Seiniralnr — No.  17  l)i'  l.aval  llrsl- 
ehlss  eonditloii,  hand  power;  also  frlethni 
pulley  (new)  for  power.  .Alilkliig  iniiehliie 
H  I.  1C,  two  double  noils — eoniplele  jdani  fo,- 
thirty  cows.  StaiU'lihins — 10  iron  idpe,  enmidele 
xvllli  uprights — horlzonlals  aiar  guards;  new 
A.  P.  SDI  TIlAItl),  Peekskill,  ,N.  A'. 


F'DIl  FI.AI.F' — .V  new  Cidt  earhldo  llghling  oet 
lit;  never  was  pnl  np;  .fllK).  AVIl.I.I.AM 
l.DAVR,  Cold  .Spring,  N.  Y. 


KDIl  S.AI.Fl  Rnaranleed  I'rankllii  antomoldles, 
■t  and  11  l■yllnder,  splendid  for  ollo-toli  IrneKs; 
hurgaliis;  owner  going  abroad.  H.\1U'I..AY 
AVAIII),  Huntington,  L.  I. 


See  the 
and  a  V7 
waye. 
to  pay  t 
price  is 


1 1-16  in.  continuous  pil¬ 
lars.  Bottom  tube  and 
Tillers  ^-inch. 


Take  a  Full  Year  to  Pay 


Order  now  any¬ 
thin)?  you  want 
in  Farm  Neces- 

and  Home  Furnishint?  Bargains.'^  Don’t  send  even  a  penny, 
goods  first.  Try  them  for  80  days.  If  not  all  that  you  expect 
a  wonderful  value,  ship  them  back  and  we  will  pay  freight  both 
If  you  keep  them,  pay  nothing  until  60  days,  and  take  a  year 
all  on  our  easy  terms.  Pay  all  at  one  time  if  you  wish— the 
the  same  cither  way.  No  risk  to  you  at  all.  The  sale  made 


on.y  if  you  decide  to  keep  the  merchandise.  No  C.  O.  D.  No  notes,  no  mortgages  or  red  tape  of  any 
kind.  This  offer  comes  from  a  house  with  $12,000,000,00  capital  and  60  years' record  for  special  value 
giving.  Any  banker  will  tell  you  about  our  standing.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  customers 
can  tell  you  of  the  fair,  square  treatment  and  the  bargains  we  have  given  them.  Try  this  way  of 
buying— direct  from  Hartman.  See  how  easy  it  is  to  have  what 
you  want  on  these  easy  terms.  Get  the  values  which  our  immense 
volume  of  our  business  makes  it  possible  to  offer.  Order  anything  , 
direct,  described  in  this  advertisement  of  bargains,  or  select  from 
Hartman’s  big  Bargain  Book— sent  free. 

Roomy 
Handsome  ’ 
durable 


Steel  Bed 


Guaranteed  satisfactory 
or  you  send  it  back  and 
wc  pay  freight  both 
ways.  Snap  op  this  op- 
IMrtunity  while  it  lasts. 

Sbip’ng  wt.  about  76  ItM. 

Full-Sized 
3-Unlt  Complete 
Pay  Nothing  TUI  60  Days— A  Year  to  Pay 

Order  now  this  full  sized  Steel  Bed  bargain.  Refined  de- 
eign— sanitary  and  sturdy,  8-onit  construction.  Has  special 
comer  device  on  the  spring  which  gives  utmost  rijtidity  and 
perfect  alignment.  Oval  side  tubes,  stronger  than  round, 
are  another  feature.  Spring  has  6-in.  rise  and  IX  in.  band 
edge.  A  light  weight  nigh  quality,  handsome,  cold  roU^, 
burnished  steel  bed  complete.  The  steel  surface  is  bright, 
emooth  and  higly  polished.  Handsomely  finished  in  Vemis 
Martin  ()?old  bronze).  Head  and  foot  ends  never  wobble  or 
•‘lean  to”  when  bed  isoccupied.  Head  endmeasures  49in.  high, 
foot  32  in.  Full  size  bed,  4  ft.  6  in.  wide.  Lighter  than  iron. 
Elasily  moved.  Of  handsome,  sanitary  metal  throughout,  free 
from  all  dirt-catching  ornamentations.  Easy,  strong  spring, 
compact.  Shipped  from  our  Chicago  warehouse. 

Order  1^  No.  155TMA3.  Price$14.78.  Pay  nothing  till 
60  days.  Then  only  $2.48.  ~  ' 


Balance  $2.46  every  60  day*. 

Vulcan  Hot-Blast 

Heater 


Complete  Set  BeautSfuDBy  Desogned  MossQon.FurnQture^gli^s-AYMrtoply 

Newest  design  in  elegant  library,  living  room  or  parlor  furniture. 

"  ■  '  •  •  ■  -  -  .  ....  Oman’s  BDJiity  to 

-  — . - — - -  - -  - _umed  finish,  in  — 

Imitation  Spanish  brown  leather  upholstery.  Looks  like  leather  and  wears  very  long.  Complete  set  includes  largo 

‘  ■  .  '  rocker,  desk  or  side  chair,  tabourette  and  book  ends.  Ornamented 

_  _  flairs  and  table.  The  chairs  and  rockers  have  seats  upholstered  over 

.  _ _ _ 'Most  comfortable,  lasting  and  beautiful  Largo  arm  chair  and  largo  rewker  stand 

86  in.  high,  over  all,  from  floor,  are  25X  in.  wide  over  all  and  have  seats  21x18  in.  Very  roomy.  Smaller  rocker 
and  chair  have  seats  17xl6ki  in.  Handsome  table  is  24x36  in.  and  the  tabourette  baa  octagon  shaped  top  about  12  In. 
wide,  standing  17  in.  high.  Book  ends  jnst  the  rightsize  and  weight  toeasily  support  large  books.  Illustrated  above, 

' - - - ^  ■ - ' —  - !---  '--I  g^eat  value.  Shipped  from  our  Chicago  ware- 

refully  crated,  about  140  lbs. 

I  Pay  nothing  till  60  day*.  Then  only  $3,95.  Balance  $3.94  every  60  day*. 

While  V 
and  Gold 


Comfortable 

Rocker 


CVULCAtpl 


Pay  Nothina 
Till  60  Days 
Year  to  Pay 


Here  is  a  wonderfully  efHci- 
ent  and  intense  heating 
stove  which  will  save  fuel 
for  you.  Guaranteed  high 
’quality.  Hot  blast  makes 
perfect  combustion  and 
burns  up  the  smoke  and 
gas.  Full  black  cast 
iron  base.  Wedge  joint  se¬ 
curely  holds  body  to  fire  pot. 
Handy  shaker  door.  Neat  dc- 
eign,  handsome  finish,  dura- 
we.  Ash  pan  free.  Diam- 
,  eterfirepotl6><iin.,bodyl6 
in.  Height  60  in.  Feed  door 
opening  12x8  in.  Floor  space 
21x21  in.  Pipe  collar  ( in.  Note 
plain  neat  Colonial  columns  and 
handsome  design.  Shipped 
from  foundry  in  Central 
Ohio.  Shpg.  wt.  abt.  156  lbs. 
Order  by  No.  387TMA16. 
Price  $18.75.  Pay  nothing 
Itill  60  day*.  Then  $3.15. 
Bal.  $3.12  every  60  day*. 


51 -Piece 

Dinner 
Set 


Have  this 
big,  easy 
Rocker 
sent  on  30  days* 
)/  approval.  Frame 
-  is  entirely  of  high 
quality  kiln  dried  hardwood,  the  exposed 
parts  being  of  genuine  oak  with  bent  rocker 
runners.  Handsome  golden  finish.  Foureasy 
but  strong  springs  in  the  seat,  supported  oa 
steel, bands.  Upholstered  in  imitation 
Spanish  brown  leather,  very  handsome  end 
durable.  Height  of  seat  from  floor  16  in. 
Depth  of  seat  18>i  in.— width  19  in.  Width 
over  all  in.  Shpg.  weight  about  36  lbs. 
Shipped  from  Chicago  warehouse  sr  factory 
ID  Western  New  York  State. 

OrderbyNo.  74TMA3.  Price  $6.99.  Pay 
nothing  till  60  days.  Then  only  $1.19. 

Balance  $1.16 
every  60 
day*. 


Golden  Oak  Finish 

Kitchen  Cabinet 


Exclusive 
Martha 

Roso  Border  Washinoton 
Design  Shape 

Pay  Nothine  Till  GO 

41  I  1^1  Days— A  Year  to  Pay 

/'  f]  This  beautiful  61-picco 
Dinner  Set  sent  absolutely 

rr-'a-  r'oh- to  use  on  30 

days’  approval,  with  a 

a*^'  year  to  pay  if  pleased. 

I Notb!ngtopaytilf60days. 

This  is  the  very  popular 

/jH?  border  set  in 

l&f'  '  SP''  \i\  V>1  SjI  exclusive  Martha  Washing- 

iffi"'  129“'  I3p*  /rt)  /yl  shape.  Materials  are 

Bi  V  ‘^iSy  As  a  very  durable, highly  glazed 

and  fired;  decoration  being 
placed  on  each  piece  before 
the  final  glazing  is  ex¬ 
ecuted.  Correct  number  of  pieces  to  constitute  a  complete  serviee'for  6  persons.  There  are  61  pieces  in  all. 
consisting  of  1  meat  platter,  IVA  in.;  1  meat  platter,  10  in,;  6  soup  plates,  7>i  in.;  6  lunch  plates,  7  in.;  6  dinner 
plates, 9  in.;l  large  salad  dich,9in.;  Ismail  salad  dish,  VA  in.;  6  fruit  plates  6H  in.;  6  cups;  0  saucers:  6  butter 
chips,  8)i  in.;  1  covered  snear  bov/1  (2  pieces);  1  creamer;  1  9-in.  covered  vegetable  dish  (2  pieces).  We 

Siarantee  safe  delivery,  carefully  packed.  Shipped  from  our  Chicago  Warehouse.  Shpg.  wt.  about  40  lbs. 
rdor  by  No  325TMA7,  Price  $9.88.  Pay  nothing  till  60  days.  Then  only  $1.68.  Bal. $1.64  every  60  day*. 


A  YP/ir  fn  Pjsu  Before  you  buy  an  engine  get 
.  '**  rtjy  the  facts  about  the  wonderful 

Majeotic, — the  engine  that  gives  you  full  solid 
horse  power  at  least  cost  for  fuel.  All  sizes  front 
2  to  14  h.  p.  Send  today  for  | 


w  omen  wel¬ 
come  this  new 
handy  step 
saver.  Every¬ 
thing  right  near 
at  hand.  Sent 
on  80  days’  ap¬ 
proval.  Year  to 
pay  if  satisfied. 
Easilymoved  on 
casters  without 
Bcratchingthe  floor. 
Height  62  in.  Bass¬ 
wood  top  25x42  in. 
Bread  and  cake  box 
17xllMx8  in,  w'ith 
tin  sliding  lid. 
Linen  drawer 
20xllKx3  in. 
Disappearing 
kneadingboard. 
Cabinet  has 
one  tilting  re¬ 
movable  flour 
bin,  with  sift¬ 
er.  Has  ample 
Capacity.  One 
8-lb.  pull-out 
sugar  bin.  Two 
email  drawers. 
Roomy  china 
closetwithshelf. 


Pay  Ncthing  Till  60  Day* 

A  Year  to  Pay  _ _ _ _ 

Handsomely  furnished  with  copper  trimmed  hard¬ 
ware  and  in  beautiful  golden  oak  gloss.  Has  bread 
drawer  with  ventilating  sliding  lid;  cutlery  drawer  and 
pan  rack  on  inside  of  lower  cupboard  door.  Shipped 
from  factory  in  Central  Indiana.  Shpg.  wt.  about  176  lbs. 

...Order  by  277TMA4.  Price  $19.85.  Pay  nothing 
till  60  day*.  Then  only  $3.35.  Bal.  $3.30  every  60  days. 


The  Hartman  Co. 


A  basket 
for  news¬ 
papers, 
magazines, 
etc., is 
hidden  in 
foot  rest. 
Comes  in 
Beautiful 
Golden  Oak 
Finish 

Made  of 
Quarter- 
Sawed  Oak 


Foot  rest 
can  be  moved 
out  ot  sight 
when  not 
in  use 


Now 


Press  the  button  on  the  right 
arm  and  back  automatically 
arliusts  itself  to  the  position 
that  beot  suits  you.  No 
matter  how  heavy  you 
arc,  you  can  lean  back 
with  yodr  full  weight 
with  perfect  safety. 

Foot  rest  is  outof  sight 
when  not  in  use  and  in 
foot  rest  is  hidden 
basket  for  newspapers, 
magazines,  etc.  Uphol¬ 
stered  in  imitation 
Spanish  brown  leather; 

8  springs  in  back,  6 
springs  in  seat,  offer¬ 
ing  maximum  degree 
of  strength  and  com¬ 
fort.  Frame  23  inches 
high;  29X  inches  wide: 

26X  inches  deep  (out¬ 
side  measurements). 

Seat  is  20>jx20)^  inches. 
Length  reclining  43>^  in- 
ches;  with  foot  rest  extended 
64)4  inches.  Golden  oak  flnish.  Shipped  from 
our  Chicago  warehouse.  Shipping  weight  about  96  lbs. 
Order  by  No.  83TMA8.  Price  $19.95.  Pay  Nothing 
Till  60  Day*.  Then  $3.35,  Balance  $3.32  Every  60  Day* 


Send 

for' 

Free 

Book 


Pay 


Days 
Year 
to  Pay 


Slzes^ 


Cavity 

375  lbs. 
500  lbs. 
750  lbs. 
1000  lbs. 


Send  the  Coupon 


4019  La  Salle  Street 
Dept.  1446  Chicago 


Send  no  money— only  the  coupon— for  anything 
you  want.  You  have  a  full  year  to  pay  without 
interest.  No  big  payment  at  any  time.  You  know 
that  only  highest  quality  merchandise  could  be  offered  on  such  terms 
as  these.  Look  over  these  bargains.  Select  what  you  want— then 
use  your  credit  with  Hartman. 


Send  me  merchandise  marked  X,  it  being  understood  that  I  am  to  have  the  use  of  it  for  80  days 
and  it  tor  any  reason,  I  do  not  want  to  keep  it,  I  can  return  it  at  the  end  of  that  time  and  you  v/ill  pay 

Jnnai  MJ  ^  make  first  payment  60  days  after  arrival.  Baiance  in 

equal  amounts  every  60  days. 


ve 


n  8-Unit  .steel  Bed 

LJ  No.  166TMA3 

f— 1  7-Piece  Library  Set 
LJ  No.  110TMA8 

1  1  Upholstered  Rocker 
LJ  No.  74TMA8 

n  61-Piece  Dinner  Set 

LJ  No.  325TMA7 

1 — 1  Hot-lilast  Heater 

l—l  No.  38TTMA16 

l~i  Information  About 

1— J  Majestic  Engines 

1 — 1  Kitchen  Cabinet 

LJ  No.  277TMA4 

1 — 1  Royal  Easy  Chair 

LJ  No.  88TMA8 

1 — 1  Information  About 

1 — 1  Majestic  Separators 

FRE 


Tree  Book 

filled  with  just 
the  facts  you 
want  to  have 
about  power  on 
the  farm.  Also 
full  description  of 
the  Majestic,  Post 
card  brings  this  book 
4fiec. 


P 

Separators 

A  Year  to  Pay 

Accept  our  30  days’  free 
trial  offer  on  the  Majes¬ 
tic  Cream  separator  and 
see  for  yourself  how  it 
ill  add  to  your  dairy  pro¬ 
fits.  Thousands  of  farmers 
testify  for  it.  4  sizes,  375 
lbs.,  600  lbs.,  750  lbs..  lOOQ 
lbs.  Send  for 

Free  Book 

andget  valuable  points 
on  how  to  make 
more  money  out 
of  your  milk. 
Also  prices 
.and  easy 
terms.  A 
^post  card 
brings 
the 
book. 


Name .  ,  I 

.  ] 

AddrcaB .  - 

.  j 

Nearest  Shipping  Poinl . | 

□  Send  me  Hartman’s  Bargain  Book  FREE  i 


Hartman’'s  Big 
Bargain  Book 

You  certainly  need  this  great  new  book.  Just  out,^ 
with  all  the  latest  Home  Furnishing  bargains  offerei 
direct  to  you  with  a  year  to  pay.  Pay  nothing  till  60  days.' 

We  know  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  this  new 
Hartman  Bargain  Book  is  the  finest  ever  published.  Accu' 
rately  illustrates  everything.  You  should  see  this  catalog,  wit 
its  hundreds  of  pages  showing  carpets,  rugs,  dishes,  furniture,' 
etc.,  some  in  beautiful  colors.  Superb  bargains  in  Furniture,  Stoves. 
Silverware,  Jewelry,  Clocks,  Watches,  Curtains.Talking Machines,  Sewing 
Machines,  Kitchen  Cabinets,  Ice  Boxes,  Kitchen  Utensils,  Washing  Ma 
chines.  Baby  Carriages,  Vacuum  Cleaners,— everything  ne^ed  in  the  homo' 

—and  all  on  the  easiest  Credit  Terms.  Select  from  its  thousands  of  bar¬ 
gains  now.  Ask  for  it  by  checking  X  on  coupon,  or  write  a  post  card. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO 

4019  La  Salle  St.|  Dept.  1446  Chicago 
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XKW  YORK.  SEPTE.MRER  28.  1918. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  June  2C,  1879.  at  the  I’ost 
Office  at  Xotv  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879. 
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When  Our  Soldiers  Come  Home 

Secretary  Franklin  K.  Lane  Outlines  His  Plan 
I’ART  T. 

1  At  tlie  coiiclusioii  of  the  wtir.  avUcu  our  stildiors 
rcriiiTi.  \v(‘  think  this  country  will  bo  ohligod  to  f.-ioo 
its  litirdfst  prohloni.  The  work  of  domobilizins  the 
.•iriuy  iind  sortiii.ir  out  the  soldiers  into  new  <icou)i:!- 
riim'--  will  lu'  harder  than,  that  of  orgauiziug  and  o(|uip- 
[liiig  tlu'  .-irin.v — tremendous  as  th.at  t:isk  proYtal  t" 
he.  Seerettiry  of  the  Inttu-inr  Frtinklin  IC.  I.aiie  luis 
|furuisheil  luj  with  a  eop.v  t>f  his  rnc.uit  letter  tn  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  on  tile  uiie.-tion  of  pi'ovidiu.ir  farms  fm-  the 


('ivil  W.ir.  I  he  ]irobloui  aro.se  as  to  what  could  be 
done  Avitb  the  soldiers  to  be  mustered  out  of  military 
service. 

C'rV'I,  WAR  rOXDITlOXS.— At  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  America  faced  a  somewhat  simibir  sitiui- 
tion.  P>ut,  fortunately,  at  that  time  the  tndilic  do¬ 
main  offered  opportunity  to  tlie  home-returning 
.soldiers.  The  .areat  part  the  veterans  of  tlnit  war 
phi.ved  in  develo]ting  th(>  West  is  one  of  otir  epb-s. 
'I'lie  hoiiK'ste.ad  law  had  hemi  signml  by  Lincoln  in 


imtioii.s.  I'hat  is  why  their  jii'ograms  ;ind  ])ulicic.s 
of  reloctitin.a  and  rcad.instment  (unidiasi/.c  the  ottpor- 
tnnities  on  the  laud  for  the  returniii.g  .soldier.  Tlie 
question  then  is  ‘'Whiit  land  can  be  made  available 
for  farm  homes  for  our  soldier.s?" 

rXAPPROPPtlATEl)  EAXD.— We  do  not  have  the 
houutiful  jHiblie  domain  of  the  sixties  and  seventies. 
In  a  literal  sense,  for  the  use  of  it  on  a  .gimm'ons 
scale  for  soldier  farm  homes  as  in  the  .sixties,  “the 
jmhlic  domain  is  gone."  Tin*  otlicia!  liaures  at  the 


Mddiers.  11  is  (d'  such  .li'icat  imporrance  tc  the  future 
that  wr  print  it  in  full,  ami  will  weleome  a  diseiissieu 
li,\  oui*  readi'i’s.  | 

X  APPUO.V'CllIXC  PIP  iP.l.EM.— I  helievi*  tin* 
time  has  coiiu*  when  w.*  should  glvt*  thon.ght 
to  the  pn*]).-! ration  of  plans  fur  [ii'oviding  oppoidunit.v 
for  our  siddiers  reluming  from  tin*  war.  l>(*eans(* 
this  Hepai'tment  has  handled  similar  prohh'ins  I- 
ecnsidt*!*  it  my  dut.\'  to  liidng  this  matter  to  tin*  at¬ 
tention  of  your.self  and  Congress.  Every  country 
has  found  itself  face  t<>  f;t<o  witli  this  situation  at 
tin*  elo.se  of  a  .great  war.  I'rum  Rome  under  C'aesar 
to  France  under  Napoleon  d(*wn  oven  to  our  own 


tlu*  s(*e(md  yi*a  r  of  the  w.ir.  so  that  out  (d'  our  wealth 
in  lands  we  had  farms  to  offer  the  million  of  vet¬ 
eran.''.  It  was  also  the  er.-i  of  transcoiitineuta  1  rail- 
wa.y  coiistincrion.  It  was  likewisi*  the  period  of 
rajud.  .\  (*t  broail  ami  full.  (U*velopnu*nt  of  towns  and 
eommiiuiiies  •ind  States, 

9'IIE  CALL  OF  THE  LAXO.  To  tlu*  great  num¬ 
ber  of  returning  .soldiers,  land  will  (d'fer  the- ,ir real 
and  fniulamenl ;il  oiiportniiity.  'Pin*  experieiuc  of 
wars  points  out  the  li'sson  that  our  service  im*n. 
because  of  arm.v  life  wiili  its  oiieuncss  and  activity, 
will  largely  seek  ont-of-ib)or.s  vocations  and  oecupa- 
tions.  This  fact  is  aceejited  by  the  allied  European 


(lid  of  the  liscal  yeai'.  .Inm*  t’.o,  p.tlT.  show  this;  Wt* 
have  nuapiiropriated  land  in  tlu*  coidiiu'iital  Fnited 
Slates  to  the  amount  of  2.';(>.C."i7.7.“i.''»  jicr(*s.  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  imt  one-half  of  this  land  will  ev(*r  prove 
t*i  ho  enltiva table  in  any  sense.  So  we  have  no  lam! 
in  any  way  comparalde  to  that  in  the  pidilic  domain 
wht*ii  .V|)iiomairox  caiiu* — and  men  turned  westward 
with  arm.v  rifle  and  "roll  blanket" — to  hekdn  life 
anew. 

1  mVEI.oPMEX'r  XELOFO.— AVhih*  wi*  do  not 
have  that  matchless  public  doimiin  of  we  do 

have  millions  iif  acres  of  nndevehtp(*d  lands  that  can 
be  made  avnilalde  for  onr  liome-coming  so'diors.  We 


mo 

liiive  ;iii(i  Jiiuds  in  the  Weift :  cut-over  lauds  iu  the 
Noj-tlnvest,  Lake  States,  and  Soutli :  aud  also  swamp 
lands  in  the  Middle  West  and  South,  which  can  he 
made  available  through  the  proper  development. 
Much  of  this  land  can  be  made  suitable  for  farm 
I'piues  if  properly  handled.  But  it  will  recjuire  that 
each  type  of  land  be  dealt  with  in  its  own  particular 
fashion.  The  arid  laud  will  rerjuire  water;  the 
cut-over  land  will  require  clearing,  and  the  swamp 
laud  must  be  drained.  Without  any  of  these  aids, 
they  remain  largely  “No  Man's  Laud.”  The  solu- 
lion  of  tliese  problems  is  no  new  thing.  In  tlie 
admirable  achievement  of  the  Ileclamation  Service 
iu  reclamation  and  drainage  we  have  abundant  i»roof 
of  what  can  be  done.  Looking  toward  tlie  construc- 
lioii  of  additional  projects,  1  am  glad  to  say  that 
plans  :ind  investigations  have  been  umler  way  for 
sonu^  time.  A  survey  and  study  bas  been  in  the 
course  of  consummation  by  tbe  Iteclamatiou  Service 
(01  the  (Jreat  ('oloi-ado  Basin.  That  gi'eat  jiroject,  1 
Ixdievo,  will  apjieal  to  the  new  sjiirit  of  Ameiica. 
It  would  mean  the  comiuest  of  an  empire  in  the 
Southwest.  It  is  believed  that  more  tbau  three 
millions  of  acres  of  arid  land  could  be  reclainu'd  by 
tbe  comjdetion  of  tlu'  Ljiiier  aud  Ixiwer  (’oloi'ado 
Basin  I'rojects. 

(■(.’ontiniH'd  m^xt  week) 

“  The  Rochester  Herald  ”  Breaks  Out 

Again 

.lust  to  lot  you  know  that  a  piiblicatiou  such  a.s  yours 
has  boon  hoard  of  by  the  oditorial  writers  of  some  of  the 
W'ostorn  Now  York  dailies,  I  am  (’iiclosing  a  “elii>idng.’’ 
which  probably  would  not  have  boon  writtiai  if  The  it. 
N.-Y".  wore  not  making  a  dent  soinowiioro.  .i.  s. 

The  cliiqiing  was  taken  from  our  old  friend,  tbe 
Itocliester  Jlcrald  of  Septembei'  (5.  No  doubt 
.1.  S.  must  stand  for  tlie  “observant  lluii  .<yui]»a- 
tliiziM-”  numtioued.  At  any  rale,  tbe  ltocliest(‘r  flrr- 
«/(/  eaniiot  po.se  as  any  symiiatbetic  friend  of  Ibe 
fariiH'r.  Il(‘re  is  tlie  article: 

THE  nia.rnEn  rukai.ite 

IMty  tile  poor,  downtrodden  farmer  those  days.  ( )iio 
day  last  week  a  farmer  named  II.  M.  Met'oy,  wlio  lives 
near  Wilmington,  O..  needed  a  little  change,  .«o  he  In  rd- 
(‘d  togellier  lUitj  liead  of  hogs  that  were  loafing  around 
ill  a  (i«dd.  lie  drove  the  hogs  to  town  and  in  10  iiiiii- 
nt«?s  had  a  check  for  .Sll.-lOO.  The  liogs  avtu-aged  l!."iO 
jii.iiiids  per  head.  'I'liis  is  the  life  I  -  Luke  .McLiike  in 
Cincinnati  J'Jiuiuircr. 

.Mlsier  McLiike  is  due  to  receive  a  shock  when  an  oh- 
strv.Tiit  Hun  sympathizer  seiid.s  a  cliiiidng  of  tliis  ap¬ 
parently  innocent  iiaragraph  to  'I'liK  Iti.UAJ,  New- 
Voi:x):i!.  as  In*  surely  will  do.  For  the  great  agricultural 
aid iiority  which  basks  in  the  white  lights  of  Holliaiii 
will  gi\('  Mr.  McCo.v  of  Wilmington.  ().,  the  “once  o\’ei','’ 
as  ilic  lioys  say.  and  convince  him  that  liis  UOO  licad  of 
hogs  cost  him  iinicli  more  than  lie  la'ceived  for  them. 
'I'lic  farmer  is  buying  automobiles  and  Libm-ty  lioiiils. 
and  no  doubt  imagiiie.s  that  he  is  iirospering,  hut  if  In? 
does  any  boasting  about  his  prosjierity  The  It.  .\'.-Y. 
gels  after  liim  and  jioints  out  where  he  is  in  error. 

'I'bc  policy  of  tbe  liocbester  Herald  is  too  iiiucli  for 
us.  B.v  speiidiiig  six  c<.'uts  it  could  easily  vt'rify  sticb 
staieim'iits.  and  thus  avoid  an  exjiosure  of  miilisli  ig¬ 
norance.  Iiisti'ad  of  doing  tbis.  tbe  Jlrrald  is  so 
ea.ger  to  show  that  faruu^rs  are  jacking  uji  all  kinds 
of  iiioiiey  and  tlieii  lioai’diug  it  that  it  rusbes  every 
extravagant  stor.v  into  jiriiit  without  any  invest iga- 
tioii. 

The  It.  lias  a  number  of  readers  iu  Wilming¬ 

ton,  ().,  aud  we  wrote  .several  of  them  about  Ibis  in¬ 
cident.  We  do  not  iireteud  to  be  much  of  an  author¬ 
ity  oil  “the  wliite  lights  of  Cotliam,”  but  our  readers 
know  wliat  there  is  to  be  told  about  farming,  llei-c 
is  one  samjile  rejiort  about  this  liog  case: 

Your  letter  of  the  !)th  receivi'd  iu  regard  to  a  Imiich 
of  hogs  S(dd  by  Mr.  II.  M.  McCoy,  in  which  you  stateil 
the  Rochester  7/crrdd  claims  him  a  net  profit  of  .fll.-IOtl. 

1  am  more  tlmii  glad  to  have  tin*  ojiiiortunity  of  drop¬ 
ping  yell  th(‘se  f(‘w  lines,  as  I  liapiiened  by  cliance  to 
run  across  Mr.  McCoy  this  noon.  After  showing  liiiii 
your  letter  I  merely  a.sked  him  if  he  would  give  me  an 
outline  of  this  hiiueli  of  hogs,  as  you  an*  doing  ujl  bi 
your  power  to  exjdaiii  to  the  peojile  that  hog  raising 
is  not  all  profit,  as  has  been  falsely  slated  by  sevmml 
editors  who  have  been  trying  to  class  the  fannm-s  as 
proliteers. 

/  lliiiil,'  it  ironld  he  <i  flood  time  for  .some  of  these 
kitoic-it-iill.  fcUoii\s  la  net  huHn  rdisiiif/  hof/s  for  thiete 
Sum.  (iiid  net  rich  ut  the.  .some  time. 

You  will  hud  herewith  statement  wliich  Mr.  McCoy 
gave  me  to-day. 

''J''he.s(“  hogs  were  bought  from  Mr.  Homer  C.  I’idgeoii. 
a  hog  hri'eder  and  raiser. 

■Jld!  hogs  cost  .  .'S."). .”»:{(). OP 

.'boot)  liuslnds  corn  .  ti.OOO.OO 

.'il  1  ..TlO.tKJ 

You  can  figure  his  jirohr ;  corn  is  selling  for  .'^2  and 
is  hard  to  obtain  at  that  juice. 

Hojiiiig  this  is  the  information  yon  desired.  :nid  yon 
see  no  jirotit  for  the  grass  and  lab'jr  with  the  exeejuioii 
of  the  niamire,  I  am.  ver.v  trtil.i’.  EAim  t.  iiexxktt. 
Wilmington,  <) 

All  of  wliicli  is  resjiectfully  submitted  to  tlu‘  editor 
of  tbe  Rochester  Ih  ruld.’  Mr.  McCoy  lost  .SHU  on  tlie 
.leal  aud  threw  in  bis  labor  aml  tbe  use  of  liis  jias- 
tui'C  ill  exeluuige  for  the  manure.  Tbe  “Deluded 
R  u  ra  1  ite’  <  ‘(u-ta  i  1 1 1  y  I 


ZTAc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Storing  the  Sweet  Potato  Crop 

ONDITJDNS  REQCIRKI).— The  swtvt  jiotato  is 
one  of  our  imjiortaut  garden  vegetables  that  is 
in  sea.sou  uetirly  tlie  whole  year  around;  in  fact, 
sweet  jiotatoes  of  fine  (juality  can  be  had  from  har¬ 
vest  time  in  tlie  Fall  almost  until  the  new  crop 
comes  iu  the  following  Fall.  The  sweet  potato  can 
be  stored  successfully  in  any  liomo  where  a  supply 
bas  been  grown  for  Winter  use,  if  tbe  correct  stor¬ 
age  conditions  are  ju-ovided.  It  must  be  understood, 
fii'st.  that  the  sweet  potato  reipiin's  conditions  just 
Ibe  (ijijiosite  of  most  other  vegetables.  A  rather 
warm  room  with  dry  atmosphere  and  free  ventila¬ 
tion  is  want(‘d  instead  of  tlie  usual  cool  aud  moist 
conditions  for  storing  otlier  vcgetable.s. 

DIHCINC. — Cenerally,  sw('et  jiotatoes  should  be 
dug  aud  stored  before  frost,  but  iu  Northern  sections 
it  is  necessary  to  let  sw(‘(4.  jiotatoes  grow  just  as 
long  as  jiossibb'.  Wlieii  tbe  sweet  jiotato  vines  liave 
Ikh'ii  uiijjM'd  lu'avily  by  frost,  tlu'.v  sliould  hi?  cut 
awa.v  to  jireveiit  Ibe  frozen  saji  of  tlie  vines  from 
entering  tbe  tubers,  wliieli-  causes  them  to  I’ot.  As 


(Hd-Funhioned  Sweet  Fotnto  Snuh'ft.  fJn.‘iatiiff(tetor!i 
IJiU'ii  ill  the.  Soiilji.  Fin.  djo 


•stioii  as  possibbi  lli(*  polntoes  sboubi  be  barv(>sted. 
Iiirniug  IIkuu  out  wiili  a  turning  jdow.  or.  if  only  a 
r('w.  digging  out  u  illi  a  sjiadiug  fork.  'I'be  N  irgiiiia 
growers  have  a  sjun-ial  oiie-borse  cuttm’  wbieb  is 
run  between  tlu'  rows,  so  a.s  to  remove  Hu*  vines  aud 
make  jibiwiiig  out  <‘as.\'.  'Flie  tubers  should  be*  shaken 
out  aud  exjiosed  to  suii  for  a  eoujile  of  liours  befoj*e 
gatberiiig ; ,  tlu*ii  Ibe  jiotatoes  may  be  gatberi'd  uji  iu 
crat(‘s  or  baskets  of  any  .soi't.  Digging  slmuld  be 
(lone  on  a  warm,  sunny  da.v.  'I'wo  jioiiits  to  ri'iiiem- 
lH*r  lu're  arc*.  fii*st,  do  not  siiaji  off  tlu*  littb*  "tails" 
(11*  terminal  roots  of  tbe  tubers,  and,  s(*eoiul.  iiaiidle 
tlu*  lul)(*rs  as  carefully  as  you  would  eggs  or  d(*li-  ' 
cate  fiaiit.  Do  not  jiileli  them  roughly  into  Ibe 
crates,  or  roll  them  around  or  dumji  from  one  ri*- 
cejitacle  into  another.  Ibulded  baskets  are  useful 
for  gatlu*riug  tlie  jiotatoc's.  Tlie  r(*a.soii  for  tbis  eau- 
tioii  is  that  most  of  Hie  fungi  wliieli  (*ause  sweet 
jiotatoi's  to  rot  in  storage  are  able  to  enter  tbe  tubers 
only  Hirougb  bruised  or  broken  tissue'.  If  (‘arefully 
ling  am!  gatlu'ia’d.  there  will  be  no  bruises  tbrougli 


Direlliiin-ffouse  Iteuiodeled  for  Sweet  Fotiito 
Storufie.  Fill,  d'di 


w'liicb  Hu*  rots  can  enter  tbe  tubers.  .Mon*  failures 
to  kei’j)  sw(“et  jiotatoes  are  due  to  rough  baiulliug 
and  bruising  the  tubers  at  liarvest  Him*  Hiaii.all 
other  causes  combined,  tbougli  this  fact  bas  not  bci'ii 
gi'iicrally  recognized  by  gardeners.  I  f  a  few  rotten 
potaliH's  app(*ai;  soon  after  jilaciug  in  storage,  do  not 
attempt:  to  cull  tlu*iii  out.  for  tbe  di*cay  will  sjiread 
far  more  by  tbe  baiulliug  tbau  by  leaving  a  f(*w 
d(*cayed  tubers. 

t’l'RINH. — 'I'o  k(*('))  swei't  jiotatoes  they  must  lie 
"cured”  by  drying  out  .soinewliat  Just  after  llu-y  have 
been  dug.  If  a  small  room  or  outbouse  is  available, 
tlie  crates  or  baskets  of  jiotatoi's  can  lx*  jilacc'il  in 
it  and  the  temjierature  run  uji  to  ■''<»  or  .S.")  degrees 
Fabreiibeir  by  uu*aus  of  an  oil  or  some  other  sort  of 
stove.  Tbis  sboubi  last  IP  days  or  two  weeks,  and 
tbe  room  is  to  be  frixfiy  ventilated  during  tbis  time, 
.so  tliat  Hu*  iiioisiuiv  can  be  driven  out  of  the  tubers. 
Even  if  a  little  shriveling  of  the  suia!l(*r  tubers  aji- 
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pears,  no  barm  will  be  done.  This  curing  or  drying 
process  imjiroves  tbe  (juality  and  fits  the  potatoes 
for  prolouged  storage,  by  changing  a  jiart  of  tbe 
starch  to  sugar  aud  driving  off  a  jiortioii  of  Hie 
moisture.  It  also  ]u*als  uji  cut  surfaces  on  Hie 
tubers,  so  that  decay  cannot  outer.  In  case  a  warm 
room  cannot  be  si'cured  for  tbis  work,  the  crates  of 
Jiotatoes  may  bo  jilacixl  in  a  dry  and  airy  shed  for  a 
week  or  two,  wlioro  Hie  sanu*  pri)C(*ss  takes  place, 
but  much  more  .sluwly  than  wlu'ii  artificial  beat  is 
supjili('d.  After  curing  tbe  tubers  kei'ji  best  if 
stor(*d  at  50  tq  55  d(‘grees  Fabr(*ulu*il.  nr  about  tlu* 
same  as  cool  liviiig-rmim  conditions.  .V  room  iu  Mu* 
lioiise,  a  warm,  dry  c(*llar.  nr  tlu*  furnace  room  will 
do,  but  the  tubei’s  must  never  be  allowed  to  be 
frozen,  for  that  causes  jiromjit  deca.v.  'I'liorefon*,  iu 
cold  weatber  it  may  be  iiecesaiy  to  sujijdy  (‘xfra 
beat  to  the  sweet  jiotato  storage  jiiace.  to  kceji  Hu* 
temjierature  well  almvi*  fr(*eziug.  If  imt  baiulled  ex- 
cessivi'l.v,  ami  not  allow(*d  to  become  frosH'd,  sweet 
Jiotatoes  will  k(*ej)  iu  Ibis  way  for  six  to  eight 
moiiHis  in  j)erf(*ct  coiidiHou.  .V  conveuieiit  uu'Hiod 
to  take  care  of  tbe  Imme  sujijily  is  to  build  suim* 
sli(*lv(*s  iu  the  cellar  ii(*ar  the  furiiaci*.  aud  jila<*t'  tbe 
Jiotatoes  iu  boxes  on  these  shelves. 

I’RliSDTIVE  STOLWHE.— Tbe  (dd  and  rather 
jirimitivo  way  of  storing  swe(*t  jiotatoes  ou  tlu*  lanii 
is  make  a  pde  ou  tbe  ground,  covi'r  it  with  dry  straw 
to  a  d('|iHi  of  a  foot  or  iiiori*.  ami  b(*l'oi-(>  fr(*eziug 
weallu'r  apjil.v  a  Imav.v  la.ver  of  (*artb.  vciji  is 
usuall.v  l(*ft  ojieu  at.  the  toji  of  tlu*  bank  with  a  rough 
cbimimy  ruiiiiiiig  down  into  Hu*  pib*  of  tubers  to 
admit  air  aud  jiass  off  moisture  from  Hu*  tub{*rs. 
Some  (*as,v-k(‘(*juug  varieties,  as  Hu*  SoutIu*ni  (jueeii. 
are  soim‘tiim*s  kepf  in  fair  comlilioii  iu  Ibis  maiiimr 
ill  tlu*  SouHi.  but  n'sults  are  uiici'rlaiii  at  best,  ami 
often  a  v<*ry  lai-ge  jirojiorHou  of  Hu*  tuli(*rs  d(*ca.v : 
if  is  akso  iuconv(*uieuf  to  get  into  oiu*  of  Hu*s(*  banks 
to  obtain  a  (piaiilily  of  lub(*rs  for  kitclieii  us(*.  Avitii- 
oiit  exposing  tlu*  remaiml(*r  to  cobl  ami  iv<*l,  wbib* 
tbe  jiotato(*s  iu  wai-m  .storage  indoors  are  always 
(*asily  accessilib*.  Storing  swei't  jiotatoes  iu  jiits  is 
uotbiiig  like*  as  ellicu*ut  and  coina'iiieiit  as  in  warm 
indoor  storage*. 

'I'lIE  .MilJHiltN  .MllTIKiD.  Tlu*  iiioderu  uud.bod 
of  storing  sweet  i)()taf()(*s  in  large*  ipiaiil ities  is  to 
jilace  Ibem  iu  bins  in  sji(*ciall.v  const  rm-te'd  frost- 
1, roof  bouses.  These  storage  bouses  must  have  iiisu- 
late'd  walls,  with  amjile  jiruvision  for  ventilation  b.v 
Hues  tbrougli  tbe  roof,  ami  v(*uts  iu  Hu*  floor  or  iu 
Ibe  walls  near  Hu*  ground.  .\ll  V(*uls  sluiuld  be  tit- 
■■  ted  with  close-litfiiig  covers,  Avbicb  are*  kcjd  on  most, 
e)f  tbe  time  during  tbe  cold  si*ason.  'I’lu*  v(*iits 
sboubi  be  cover(*(l  with  tine  wire*  screens  to  kec-ji  out 
rats  ami  mice,  wbieb  are  vt*r.v  fond  of  swe(,*t  jio- 
tatoes.  Ill  Hie  South  an  old  out  building  can  be  e'asil.v 
coll vcrle'd  into  an  e\(*(‘ll(‘ut  swe*(*l  jiotalei  storage,  b.v 
making  tlu*  fioor  and  walls  sung,  and  providing  ven¬ 
tilators.  Tlu;  walls  should  be*  lined  wifli  lieaA'.v 
liuildjiig  jiape'i*  or  f(‘ll.  Furlber  mii-Hi.  doulile-wallod 
fraim*  buildin.g  or  brick  construction  is  lu'ces.sary. 
Ill  Missouri  a  steii’age  wliicli  give*s  e*xcelU*ut  results 
vceiusists  of  a  long  narrow  lii*ick  building  willi  small 
doors  along  the*  side  Hirougb  which  to  till  the  bins 
with  i)(itaIo(*s.  Tlu*  whole*  is  cov(*i-(*d  witli  a  large 
wooele'ii  slu*d.  which  prol(*cts  Hu*  storage  jilace  from 
tiuctuatiiig  t(*uip(*ra1  urcs  and  Hu*  cooling  (*ffect  <if 
Wiiil(*r  winds.  'I’lu*  sjiace  b(*tw(*('ii  Hu*  brick  storage* 
ami  Hie  sb(>d  is  used  f<ir  general  storage*,  tools,  etc. 
'I'lic  iut(*rior  of  tlu;  brick  cbauib(*r  is  ('epiipiied  Avilli 
a  double*  row  of  bins  about  live;  b.v  (*iglil  feet  iu  size*, 
iu  wbicii  Hu*  “sw('(‘ts”  are  jiileel  four  to  six  feet  de(*p. 
'I’lu*  liiiis  are*  const  ruct(*d  of  l.xl-iucli  lath  or  2x-l-iucb 
studdiugs.  'I’liere  is  an  air  sjiace  of  four  inches  on 
ail  sides  of  each  bin.  wbieb  gives  (‘xcelleiit  a(;ratiou 
for  Hu*  jiili;  of  jiotatoes.  In  mi  jilace*  are*  Hu*  iiiim 
m‘ar('r  tbau  two  fe*et  to  tbe  brick  wall,  'riu;  same* 
Iirim*ipl(*s  ajijily  to  tbe  construction  of  bins  for  sw(*cr 
jiotatoe's  ill  any  ofbei*  tyjie  of  storage*  lioii.se.  If  is 
(*s|)(‘ciall.v  iu*C(*.ssar.v  not  to  iiiake  Hu*  bins  too  large, 
".ilaii.v  sloi’age  bouses  are;  Iu*at(*d  with  oil  slov(;s,  but 
wood  or  coal  stoves  are*  more*  sat isfacIoi'.\'  for  largi* 
bou.ses,  especially  in  Hu*  Norlli.  wln-re*  lu*at  has  to  be 
suiiplie'd  coutiiimiusiy  for  sev(*ral  iiiontlis. 

BASKE'P  S'l'tlR.VHE. — Some  of  Ibe  Eastcru  grow¬ 
ers  are  liiidiiig  it  more*  coiivenieul  to  store*  sw(*i*l  po¬ 
tatoes  iu  Hie  baske'ts  or  bam]i(*rs  in  wliicli  tlu;.v  are* 
j  ickecl  uj)  at  harvest,  ratlu;'*  Ilian  diiiiijiiiig  Hu*m  into 
liiiis.  'I'be  advaiita.ge  is  Hiat  Hu*  extra  liamiliug  or 
two  of  tin*  Jiotatoes  is  avoid(*(I.  so  (bat  tliey  will  lie* 
less  Inaiised  ami  will  ke‘(*ii  beitter.  If  clean,  lu'w  pack- 
age;.s  are  used,  tlu*  jiotatoes  can  ,go  to  market  direct 
from  .storage  without  rejiackiug.  .'Storage  coiiditious 
fur  sweet  jiotatoes  also  are  more*  favorable*  in  b.-im- 
jiers  or  baskets  bolding  about  one  busliel  I  ban  Avlieii 
tubers  are  jilaccd  iu  bulk  in  large*  bins. 

Mi-;^ouri.  -i .  T.  ROSA,  JR. 
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Raising  Rabbits  for  Food 

A  Conservative  Statement  of  Possibilities 

PECULATIVK  BOOMS. — Tlunclrcfls;  of  people 
who  liave  sorrowful  memories  of  the  -Belsian 
hare  boom  some  years  ago,  when  single  animals 
sold  for  from  a  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars 
apiece,  are  wondering  if  the  present  movement  Is 
going  to  result  in  a  repetition  of  what  occurred 
then.  When  the  market  had  become  well  .saturated 
the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  boom,  and  Belgian 
hares  which  had  been  worth  fifty  dollars  one  day 
were  not  worth  five  the  next.  Without  doubt  a  great 
many  speculators  are  taking  advantage  of  the  rab¬ 
bit’s  poinilarity  at  the  present  time  to  inflate  jirices 
and  to  make  dupes  of  creduious  buyer.s.  Some  of 
the  advertising  circulars  sent  out  make  frank  ajfpeal 
as  get-rich-quick  schemes.  The  amazing  fecundity 
of  the  rabbit  is  enlarged  upon,  the  assumption 
always  being  made  that  ]iractically  every  youngster 
will  live  and  be  salable  at  a  large  price. 

TIIBOIIY  AND  PKArTTCE.— Now.  if  it  were  true 
that  each  doe  would  produce  four  or  five  litters  a 
year,  each  litter  numbering  from  10  to  11.  and  the 
young  does  breeding  at  four  months,  it  is  ea.sy  to 
see  that  anybody  could  very  quickly  aciiuire  a  large 
supply  of  rabbits.  The  truth  is  that  theory  and 
practice  are  a  long  way  removed.  Nature  arbi¬ 
trarily  .sets  up  limitations  which  make  the  expe¬ 
rienced  breeder  feel  well  satisfied  witli  a  very  much 
smaller  rate  of  increase.  If  the  rabbit  industry 
goes  on  the  rocks  again  it  will  be  largely  becau.se  of 
the  extravagant  statements,  the  misleading  claims 
and  the  fraudulent  methods  of  unreliable  individuals 
and  companies,  some  of  which  have 
practically  no  stock  of  their  own. 

Quite  aiiart  froju  the  fakers  are  the 
legitimate  rablut  breeder.s,  of  whom  a 
large  number  now  exist.  Fcav  people 
realize  the  interest  which  is  being 
taken  in  rabbit-breeding  among  all 
classes  of  i)W)ple  until  they  visit  the 
shows  or  go  out  to  the  suburban  towns 
where  most  of  the  breeders  live. 

A  LEtllTIM.Vl'E  INDUSTRY.— 

With  the  high  jirice  of  grain  now  pre- 
v.iiling,  some  poultry-keepers  are  being 
tempted  to  give  up  their  chickens  and 
go  into  the  breeding  of  rabbits.  In 
.some  instances  this  has  been  done,  with 
profit.  At  the  present  time  the  de¬ 
mand  for  breeding  stock  is  .so  great 
that  but  few  surplus  animals  are  left. 

In  the  end.  thougli,  the  fate  of  the 
industry  must  dej)en(l  uimu  the  mauiier 
in  which  it  is  developed  along  com¬ 
mercial  lines.  A  tremendous  business 
in  the  raising  of  rabbits  for  food  is  being  carried  on 
in  England.  A  man  Avho  recently  returned  from 
that  country  told  the*  writer  that  he  .siw  rabbits 
everywhere.  Because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
grain  for  poultry,  rabbits  are  being  taken  up  as  a 
substitute,  although  for  that  matter  English  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  eating  rabbit  for  many  years.  The 
Belgians  depended  ui)ou  rabbits  to  a  large  extent 
before  the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Bermans. 
The  French  people,  too.  have  long  been  familiar 
with  rabbit  meat,  and  like  it.  Some  people  are 
pr<‘.iudiced  against  rabbits  because  they  are  familiar 
onl.v  with  the  wild  species.  All  the  domesticated 
rabbits  have  moat  that  is  much  like  the  white  meat 
of  a  chicken,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  drier. 
When  the  cook  becomes  familiar  with  this  peculiar 
(luality,  no  trouble  is  found  in  preparing  the  meat 
in  many  savory  ways. 

BREEDS.^ — Of  cour.^e,  the  best-known  tiomestic 
rabbit  in  this  country  is  the  Belgian  hare.  The 
Flemish  (Jiant  is  anotlier  well-known  breed,  and  is 
preferred  by  some  |•abbit-keepers  because  of  its 
larger  size.  For  the  last  year  or  two  Black  (Jiants, 
also  called  Black  Siberian  hares,  have  appeared, 
fl'lieir  origin  is  in  dis|)ute.  It  is  claimed  in  Canada, 
where  the  best-known  breeder  lives,  that  the  orig¬ 
inal  Black  (liants  c:une  from  Russia,  being  taken 
tu  Canada  by  an  emigrant  from  that  country.  A 
prominent  American  breeder,  however,  claims  that 
they  are  identical  with  Flemish  (Jiants.  except  for 
their  color.  They  are  being  exploited  p.articularly 
for  their  value  as  fur-producing  animals.  A  rabbit 
foiauerly  willed  a  Cerman  Checkered  (Jiant.  but  now 
known  as  the  American  Checkered  or  Spotted  (Jiant. 
is  also  being  bred  to  sonii'  extent.  While  all  these 
giant  rabbits,  so-called,  iiroduce  a  large  amount  of 
meat,  they  do  not  mature  so  rapidly  as  the  Belgian 
lari',  and  thei'e  is  not  much  chance  that  the,  latter 
breed  will  be  supplanted.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
rabbit  will  find  great  favor  with  the  farmer  in 
general,  but  it  ofl’ers  an  easy  way  for  the  suburbanite 
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to  cut  the  cost  of  living.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  to  what  extent  the  rabbit  industry  wilf  be 
developed.  e.  j.  faiuuxgton. 

Mas.sachusetts. 


Daylight  Saving  Once  More 

DAYEKIIiT  saving  has  amounted  to  nothing  here 
so  far  as  I  can  determine  in  this  vicinity,  at 
least,  for  the  farmers.  In  the  village  it  has  proh- 
ably  got  men  up  a  little  earlier  in  the  morning.  I 
have  taken  some  notice  of  the  circumstances  at  night, 
and  I  simply  found  that  the  men  usually  had  longer 
to  hang  around  the  streets.  1  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  that  all  used  their  tihie  in  that  way. 
Some  worked  more  in  their  gardens,  and  several  put 


in  more  extra  time  at  the  factory.  They  were  paid 
in  several  cases  extra  for  overtime,  and  they  earned 
a  little  more  money.  On  the  farm  it  has  made  no 
difference  in  man.v  ca.ses.  Farmers  got  up  no  earlier 
than  iiefoi'e.  for  the.v  were  iqi  as  early  as  consistent, 
no  matter  what  the  clock  .said.  They  made  as  long 
da.vs  as  ever  if  working  as  a  family  or  with  lilieral- 
minded  hired  help.  The  da.v  has  always  been  long 
enough,  as  long  as  the  man  could  stand,  and  it  has 
been  so  now.  This  is  the  usual  thing  in  m.v  com¬ 
munity.  I  do  not  think  that  an.v  more  time  has 
been  put  in  becau.se  of  the  order  to  change  the 
clock. 

I  do  know  of  a  few  cases,  however,  where  it  has 
made  a  difference.  The  hirisl  men  Avould  not  get 
up  any  earlier,  if  as  early  as  usual.  About  six 
o’clock  the.v  thought  was  right,  or  perhaps  half 
past  six.  When  it  came  five  in  the  afternoon  they 
proposed  to  quit.  One  really  good  man.  after  an- 
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other  had  been  hired  wlio  was  sort  of  a  townsman 
and  an  objei'tor  and  trouhle-maker,  took  the  owner 
to  task  because  he  wanted  some  hay  put  up  after 
five  o'clock.  The  farmer  could  sa.v  nothing,  for  if 
he  did  tlie  men  miglit  both  ipiit.  .so  he  had  to  let 
these  men  commence  at  six  or  half  past  six  and  quit 
in  the  field  at  five.  That  was  .just  about  the  middle 
of  the  afteimoon.  'I'he  men  had  the  wliip  now,  and 
they  did  as  the.v  were  a  mind  to  do.  The  trouble 
maker  was  let  go  after  awhile,  and  then  the  other 
man  got  a  little  ashamed  and  worked  a  half  hour 
longer  .sometimes.  The  change  in  the  clock  has  done 
mi.schief  if  it  has  made  an.v  difference  at  all,  so  far 
as  our  locality  on  the  f.-irms  is  concerned. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y'.  ir.  ii.  i.. 


The  Business  of  Selling  Farm  Goods 

()  CIIIED’S  ,TOB. — The  article  on  page  078  b,y 
R  L.  (Jreene  of  Indiana  on  “Eflicienc.v  in 
Markoting.”  is  timel.v  and  interesting,  but  a  .state¬ 
ment  in  it  may  admit  of  qualification.  ]Mr.  Oreene 
contends  that  the  task  of  trans])orting  food  iiroducts 
from  the  farm  to  the  pantr.v  is  one  requiring  no  par¬ 
ticular  skill,  •and  he  calls  it  a  boob.v’s  .job.  A  more 
careful  examination  ma.v  show  that  this  is  neither 
the  work  of  a  cliild  nor  a  pack-horse.  I.ssue  is  not 
taken  with  Ylr  (Jreene  because  of  an.v'  special 
s.vnqiath.v  with  the  large  arm.v  of  middlemen,  nor 
bei'ause  of  an  excessivel.v  developed  bunq)  of  com- 
bati\enes.s.  luit  because  in  the  solution  of  an.v  such 
problem  it  is  always  wise  properly  to  apprai.se  all 
of  the  difliculties  with  which  it  is  Ix'set.  The 
Kai.ser  is  not  going  to  win  the  war  by  belittling  the 
strength  of  his  foes,  nor  will  the  mar- 
problem  be  settleil  b.v  treating 
child's  .job. 

SALESMANSHIP  AN  ART.— .Selling 
goods  is  an  art  requiring  .sjiecial  quali¬ 
fications,  and  these  not  ever.vbod.v  pos- 
.sesses.  There  is  not  a  manufacturing 
or  mercantile  institution  of  an.v  mag¬ 
nitude  ill  the  country,  with  the  possible 
as  ma.v  be  working 
under  government  contracts,  that  could 
maintaiu  an  existence  without  the  skill 
of  the  men  who  have  mastered  the  art 
of  .selling.  Rarel.v  (hies  the  proprietor 
of  an.v  such  concern  go  on  the  road  to 
.sell  his  goods,  nor  does  the  foreman 
nor  the  engineer  nor  especially  the 
roustabout.  The  clerk  in  the  whole.sale 
establishment  must  become  quite  pro¬ 
ficient  in  selling  goods  to  those  who 
call  for  them  at  the  counter  before  he 
is  competent  to  go  out  ou  the  road 
soliciting  trade.  The  diflicult.v  with 
the  average  farmer  is  that  he  has  to  perform  the 
parts  of  foreman,  engineer,  roustabout,  and  .sah's- 
man  besides.  No  ordinary  man  is  suflicientl.v  ver.s;i- 
tile  to  fill  such  a  position.  fl’l\e  sooner  tlu*  f.armers 
generall.v  come  to  compivhend  this  fact  and  aiv 
read.v  to  enter  into  some  co-operative  method  of 
disposing  of  their  iiroducts  the  better  it  will  be  for 
them,  and  for  all  concerned.  In  all  of  the  larger 
industrii's  the  work  is  s.v.sfematized  and  men  spi'- 
cialize  in  the  various  branches,  which  are  co¬ 
ordinated  in  one  general  whole.  From  these  the 
farmer  ma.v  hairn  a  lesson  in  co-operation  and  its 
importance,  esjieciall.v  in  the  work  of  marketing. 
Thidoubtedly  the  finest  thing  in  the  world  would  be 
for  the  government  to  take  up  the  work  of  marketing 
as  Mr.  (Jreene  .suggest.s. 

QUALIFIUATIONS  needed.— There  are  certain 
(pialifications  which  the  succe.ssful  sah'sman  mu.st 
posse.ss.  The  very  first  is  a  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  the  goods  and  of  market  conditions.  This  is  not 
so  essential  in  marketing  grains  and  cereals,  the 
price  of  which  remains  practicall.v  stationar.v  from 
da.v  to  day,  as  it  is  in  .selling  fruit  and  potatoes  and 
vegetables,  the  prices  of  which  are  subject  to  con¬ 
stant  and  wide  fluctuations.  The  small  farmer  who 
is  busy  upon  his  farm  finds  it  extri'inely  difficult  to 
keei)  in  touch  with  market  conditions  sufficiently  to 
be  informed  regarding  jirices  and  the  best  markets, 
and  con.sequentl.v  is  open  to  fia'quimt  imposition.  A 
ca.se  in  iioint  may  be  cited,  which  recently  came  to 
the  writer’s  knowledge.  .V  farmer  had  700  to  1,000 
bushels  of  crab  apples  to  .sell.  TMs  man  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  co-operative  selling  association,  and  was 
under  contract  to  market  his  fruit  through  this 
loucern.  But  a  buyer  came  along  and  olTered  him 
$.’>  per  bu.shel  for  his  crab  apples.  Fearing  the  a.sso- 
ciation  would  not  be  able  to  do  as  well,  he  sold  the 
fruit,  thinking  that  he  could  .square  himself  with 
the  packing-house  b.v  paying  the  o  per  cent  agreed 
upon  for  the  work  of  selling.  Tin*  buyer  did  not 
have  a  market  for  the  fruit,  but  asked  the  manager 
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of  the  :ls^;ociatiou  to  soil  it  for  him,  ami 
thfi  <',\p(‘ctation  was  that  it  wonhl  hring 
.$4  to  .'f4.r)<>  jM*i'  bnshol.  Ci.>mi)aro(l  with 
forimo-  j)i-i<-(»s,  tho  olVm-  lookod  good  to  the 
farmer  and  he  pitted  liis  giies'<  against  tlie 
l)iiyer's  knowledg«',  ainl  lost  .$700  to  ])er- 
liaps  $1..‘)(X)  I>y  the  transaction.  If  any- 
J)ody  w.Ms  a  liouhy  in  tlie  deal  it  ceitiiinly 
was  not  tile  linyei’.  S(*\i'raL  such  in- 
stam-es  niiglit  I)e  cited,  l)nt  this  is  tyitical 
of  mimci-ons  similar  de.als  in  whicli  ftirin- 
ers  lose  Ix'cause  of  the  l.ack  of  a  knowl¬ 
edge  which  is  ahsoliit<‘ly  essential  in  siie- 
ct'.ssfnl  marketing.  ,\nother  laspiisite  of 
ItriiiK’  im|)or1ance  with  the  .snccessfnl 
salesman  is  that  he  he  what  is  known  as 
ii  good  mixer.  He  must  he  a  good  .indge 
of  hnnnin  nature  ;ind  must  know  how  to 
Jipjtroach  a  ])ros|)eci  ive  <-nstomer  iind  to 
comnnind  his  <-onlidence.  This  facnliy  is 
gjtinisl  (piite  largely  hy  exjiei'icnce  and 
.askoci.ation  with  men.  This  the  farmer 
is  seldom  aide  to  gain  hecaii.se  of  his 
isolation  and  small  oiiportiinitii's  for  meet¬ 
ing  and  de.aling  with  others. 

C'lt.woKs  .Xkkdki). — If  .Mr.  (Ireene 
were  sjieaking  of  the  wa.v  farmers  so  gen- 
erall.v  have  of  meeting  the  pr<.)S)re(-tive 
huyer  with  “M'hat  will  yon  giv<‘V’  he 
inight  he  justified  in  calling  it  the  hoohy’.s 
joh.  .\nd  so  long  as  faianers  are  disi)o.s<>d 
to  do  their  own  selling  under  their  jiresmit 
limitations  the.v  will  continue  to  inanifi'st 
just  sui-h  i-hild's  jday.  It  would  seem 
evident,  therefore,  that  if  farmers  are  to 
reeeivi'  tin*  ju-oiier  and  full  value  for  their 
produce  the  marketing  must  he  done  hy 
competent  salesmen  who  possess  the 
re<|uisite  qualifications  to  do  the  work  of 
selling.  KDw.vKu  nurcni.N’8. 

Michigan. 


Hot-Water  Heated  Frame 

The  following  information,  with  its  ac¬ 
companying  jticture,  is  given  in  the  Jlor- 
istn'  J-'.i-chdiit/r  hy  Frank  .T.  Moreau,  Mon¬ 
mouth  ('o..  N.  ,T. : 

I’lie  accompanying  sketch  shows  a  jiijie- 
heated  frame  used  hy  us,  wdiich  has 
jirovc'd  successful  in  every  way.  This 
idea  suggested  itself  to  ns  liecause  of  the 
necessit.v  of  having  a  steadier  .source  of 
heat  than  derived  frem  manure,  and  one 
which  could  he  regulated.  The  system  of 
heat  used  hy  us  is  hi>t  wat(‘r,  pipe  linesi 
consisting  of  one  flow  and  two  return 
two-inch  i)ipe  heing  used  throughout. 
D'uidng  the  Sj)ring  months  many  gi'cen- 
houses  do  not  carr.v  all  tin;  coils  necessar.y 
for  Winh'r  use.  These  heing  <*ut  off  with 
us,  we  turn  this  suriilus  radiation  into  the 
frames  :ind  find  that  it  takes  very  little 
increase  in  fin'l  to  0])erate..  In  fact,  it 
cost  $1..“)0  h'ss  per  sash  to  oi)erate  than 
a  frjime  of  the  same  size  lu'ated  h.v  ma¬ 
nure.  ''I'he  system  is  so  iirranged  that 
he:it  can  he  cut  off  from  the  hoiler  room 
and  the  water  drained  from  the  .sy.stem 
hy  means  of  dr.-linage  cocks  jdaced  at  O. 
-At  point  the  elhow  is  tapjied  and  con¬ 
nected  with  a  %-inch  piiie  leading 
through  the  soil  to  a  pet  cock  which  can 
readily  he  reached  hy  oiiening  a  very  small 
opening  in  the  cover. 

M''e  us^  single  light  sash,  with  mats  on 
ver.v  st'veiv*  nights.  Tin*  si)ac<*s  at  F  show 
an  air  sjuice  two  inches  wide  running  the 
entire  length  of  the  frame.  Tin*  soil 
hench  is  constructed  the  same  as  an  or- 
dinar.v  greenhouse  hench,  heing  huilt  to 
hold  about  0  inches  of  soil.  Ilunning  the 
length  of  tin*  he<l  is  a  joist  wdiich  takes 
the  w'cight  through  the  middle,  otherwise 
the  bench  w’ould  sag  and  water  would 
drain  to  the  middle  of  the  bench. 

T''nder  the  soil  hench  is  an  air  siiace 
of  six  imdies  through  which  the  coils  are 
run,  instead  of  heing  buried  in  the  soil,  a 
practice  wdiich  to  our  mind,  causes  the 
loss  of  much  heat.  Thus  you  see  the 
plants  are  growing  in  a  hench  of  soil 
which  do<*s  not  come  into  direct  contact 
with  the  cold  earth  outshh*,  making  it 
jxisslhle  to  maintain  an  even  soil  temjier.a- 
ture  night  and  day. 

With  the  ground  frozen  outside  for 
days  at  a  time  w'o  have  been  able  to  ki'eii 
a  soil  temperature  of  50  degree  and  a 
temperature  of  5.S  degree's  to  (50  degi-ees 
at  night.  The  past  sea.son  we  opei-ated 
one  frame  <S0  feet  long,  sown  w  ith  pe'ppers 
and  eggidants  and  had  a  better  stand 
than  we  have  (*v<*r  had  before  in  our  ex¬ 
perience.  .After  these  plants  had  r<'a<-hed 
a  height  of  about  twm  inches  wa*  experi¬ 
enced  a  week,  or  rather  five  days,  of  <*on- 
tiniial  sleet,  which  froze  as  fa.st  as  it  fell, 
making  it  impossible  to  ventilate  or  even 
oiien  the  frames  to  the  light.  In  the  pipe- 
heated  frame  there  was  about  tw(>  f«‘et  of 
row  that  da.miied  off  while  out  of  the 
other  frames  we  lost  as  much  as  50  jier 
cent  of  the  plants;  this  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  pipe-heated  frame  the 
dry  heat  from  the  jiipes  keiit  the  surjilus 
condensation  d'-ied  up.  whih*  in  the  oilier 
frames  the  lack  of  heat  caused  the  loss 
of  thousands  of  plants.  AVe  operate  in 
our  iilant  season  about  10.000  feet  of 
frames,  growing  vegetable  jiiants  exclu¬ 
sively,  and  the  plan  just  given  has_  <*lim- 
inated  many  troubles  to  be  found  in  the 
plant-growing_husiness. 


Again  the  “  Cosgrove  Woodchuck  ' 

I  suppo.se  T  ought  to  he  (and  T  am) 
grateful  to  M.  II.  JD.  for  his  endeavor  to 
alleviate  my  distress.  Ilis  indebtedness 
to  me  (wdiich  he  mentions)  is  so  slight. 


si>  ver.v  .small,  that  it  would  require  a 
micro.scope  or  a  chemical  analysis  to  dis¬ 
cover  it;  therefore  I  must  imiiute  to  pure 
gnodnet'.s  of  heart  his  effort  to  relieve  me 
from  the  depredations  of  the  wihl  and 
woolly  animal  that  is  tiwing  to  dejirive 
me  of  beams.  M.  H.  D.  is  .also  an  M.D., 
and  naturally  he  turned  to  '‘medicines'’ 
for  relief  as  against  traps,  though  it  was 
li>  he  administered  through  the  nose  in 
this  case.  Years  ago,  when  living  on 
my  farm,  I  ti-ied  the  hisul]ihide  of 
cjirhon  cure,  and  apparently  it  was  ef¬ 
fective,  though  no  dead  woodchuck  ever 
dug  out  to  prove  to  me  that  it  was,  hut 
always  there  Avas  the  um-ertainiy  as  to 
whether. the  woodchuck  was  "iionie"  that 
jiarticular  ■  aft«*rnoon.  lie  miglii  li.-ive 
tak(*n  that  occasion  to  A'isit  some  lady 
woodchuck,  and  my  hisulidiide  would  he 
wuisted,,^and  I  had  no  wa.v  of  knowing. 
Hut  I  will  admit,  if  you  know  the  f:imily 
are  “at  home,’’  and  enough  hisu!]diide  is 
used,  and  the  holes  iiroiierl.v  plugged, 
whatever  is  in  the  hole  will  .stay  then*. 

Fnfort unately,  in  m.v  pr<*sent  case,  the 
cure  is  not  practicable.  The  hole  is 
.somewhat  umh-r  a^heavy  iioultry  hou.se 
with  a  light  mat<-hed  hoard  Hour,  impos¬ 
sible  to  see  the  hole  or  g<*t  at  it  if  one 
could  see  it.  so  I  .shall  have  to  stick  to 
traps.  ,\nd  here  I  want  to  ri'iuark  that 
lieojile  not  only  i(iJ:e  Tiik  It.  N.-Y.,  hut 
they  also  rend  it.  Immediately  aft<‘r  my 
artich*  with  the  cai)tion  “AVijodchucks, 
Steel  Tnips  .'ind  P.ciuis,”  was  jtrinted  a 
st('el  traj)  manufacturer  in  AN'.'iterhury, 
Fonn.,  sent  his  dcscrii)tive  cin-nlar  to 
Tin;  It.  X.-A'.  to  he  forwartled  to  nn* ;  a 
hoy  in  Sonn*rs,  Fonn.,  sent  me  a  letter  <le- 
scrihing  his  succ<>ss  with  the  stt'el  trap 
which  goes  down  in  the  hole  and  is  a 
sure  catch,  and  anoth(*r  trap  comiiany 
actually  S(*nt  me  two  of  their  trajis  to 
try.  I  have  them  set;  also  the  AA^aterbury 
trap,  and  this  caught  one  of  the  Parson's 
chickens!  (The  Parson  lives  next  door 
and  lets  his  chickens  run.)  Put  )io  wood¬ 
chuck  goes  over  those  traps.  Tln*se  are 
no  common,  everyday  woodclun-ks ;  they 
are  Avise.  well-«*(iucatcd  ’chucks.  They 
scorned  the  small,  cheap  traps  I  had  Iie- 
fore ;  got  into  them  and  out,  at  their 


of  Pipe-hen  led  I'rnnics 

pleasure,  hut  (;vidently  they  realize*  that 
the.se  traps  ni(*an  “business,”  ami  tliey  are 
taking  no  ♦•hances. 

I_cannot  <-lose  this  article  without  re¬ 
ferring  to  M.  P.  D.’s  anxiet.y  that  I  do 
not  get  blown  up  hy  cigarette  and  bisul¬ 
phide.  I  hasten  to  assure  him  that  1  do 
not  smoke,  snuff  nor  chew. 

«;ko.  A.  c'>s(,i{()\ K. 


Countryside  Produce  Conditions 

Alovenn'iit  of  iiroduce  is  im  rc.-ising  with 
tin*  advance  of  tin*  harvest  season.  Po¬ 
tatoes  alr(*ad.v  ex<-t*ed  500  cars  jier  day 
and  ap]»l(*s  reach  nearly  liOO  cai's  daily  ; 
cahhagi^  and  onions  are  moving  along  raji- 
idly.  Tin*  markt'ts  keep  fairly  well  cleane<I 
u|i  in  most  lines,  generally  at  higher 
prices  than  last  year. 

TOitATOKS  tlAlU)  TO  .SKLL. 

Tliei'(*  were  too  many  tomatoes  at  the 
liei.ght  of  the  season.  Neither  the  mar¬ 
kets  nor  the  canm'rs  could  tak<*  care  of 
them  and  the  prices  offered  N<*w  .Tersc.v 
growei-s,  .-iround  20c  pi'r  hu..  were  hardly 
enough  to  cover  cost  of  production  under 
l)r(*.sent  conditions.  The  worst  predica¬ 
ment  was  that  of  a  group  of  growers  who 
h.v  mistake  had  been  sold  seed  of  yellow 
varieti('s.  Tln*se  proved  unsalable,  even 
the  canner.s  oh’ecting  on  account  of  suj)- 
jiosed  lack  of  high  color  and  solidit.v, 

TtIK  .SLUMP  I.V  CAIJU.VOKS. 

Cabbage  prices  have  declined  to 
scar<-ely  more  than  one-third  thejr  early 
A'alues.  Last,  yeai-,  it  will  be  remembered, 
jjrices  ruled  low  until  a  hard  frost  sent 
tin*  market  uuward.  Production  in  AVt'st- 
('rn  X<*w  A'oi'k  is  liln*ral  ainl  growers  ar<* 
si'lling  as  low  as  $15  per  ton  at  shipping 
stations.  * 

flint  VALUKS  KOU  POTATOES  AM)  O.MOXS. 

Potatoes  have  held  up  well  in  price 
considering  the  ra|)idly  increasing  move¬ 
ment.  Ni'arly  as  jnany  have  been  shipjied 
as  last  year  to  corresponding  dat(*.  M'he 
pj'icre  is  somewhat  higher,  $‘2.70  i)er  100 
lbs.,  at  New  .Jersey  shijiidiig  points,  <  om- 
jiai-ed  with  $1.00  last  .v<*ar.  The  general 
ramnr  of  Fastem  and  \Vest'‘i’n  <‘onHuming 
markets  is  .$2.7.5  to  .$55  per  100  lbs.  About 
the  only  line  selling  near  l.-ist  year's  jirict's 
is  the  onion  croi).  which  sohl  the  last  of 
Se))tember  in  1017  at  about  .$2.0.8  per 
100  lbs.  at  Rochester,  Now  York,  and 
rules  not  far  from  that  ligure  now.  City 


'  w  holesiih*  markets.  Fast  and  AA'est,  ranged 
.$2  to  .$2.50  per  KM)  lbs. 

GOOD  nK..\rAXI)  EOB  FRUIT. 

Fruit  continues  rather  high.  Fall  ap- 
])les.  like  AVealthy  and  Oldenburg,  range 
$4.50  to  $.5. .50  tier  bbl.  at  Fastern  shii)ping 
•^tatiiuis.  Advanc(>  sales  of  Winter  kinds 
are  rejmrted  at  .$.‘i..50  to  .$4.50  at  Now 
A'ork  and  N'irginia  country  shii)ping 
l)oints.  Appb*  pi'ices  .-ire  higln'st  in  the 
Middle  AA'est.  wher«*  tin*  cj-op  a|)pears 
generally  light.  F!ioic(*  varieties  reach 
rather  high  ])rices  a!si>  in  Fasteiu  mar¬ 
kets,  ( Jravenstcins  r.-uiging  $0  to  $7  ])er 
bbl.  in  various  Atlantic  co.-ist  cities. 
Pears  ruled  $.‘>  to  .$.”.2.5  ja-r  bu.  in  shij)- 
ping  .sections  for  the  last  of  the  Partlett 
cro]),  and  reached  $4  at  rimes  in  New 
A'ork  city.  Later  varieties  are  selling 
around  $2  in  the  shi])i»ing  sections.  The 
general  supiily  is  becoming  light.  I’eaches 
are  selling  at  about  the  same  prices  as 
])ears.  ruling  .$.”>  to  $.‘>25  j>er  bu.  basket 
in  New  A'ork  and  Alichigau  shipping 
sections.  Concord  grapes  bring  about  .‘>0c 
l)er  small  basket  to  growers  in  the  jrrin- 
ciital  Fastern  sections.  Sales  to  manu- 
f;><’ture’-s  of  gr;i|)e  juice  and  wine  in  New 
York,  Alichigan  and  California  are  re¬ 
ported  around  $(I0  per  ton.  G.  It.  F. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Fanc.v  print.s,  02  to  Ooc ;  tub  creamery, 
best,  5S  to  OOc :  medium  to  good,  .50  to 
55c;  packing  stock.  .‘IS  to  40c. 

KG  os. 

Fancy,  nearb.v,  55  to  .5(>c ;  g.-ithered, 
be.st,  40  to  .50c;  common  to  good,  40  to 
400. 

I.IVE  POX'LTlty. 

Fowls,  .”4  to  ”0c ;  chickens,  .I.”  to  37c; 
roo.sters,  2(5  to  27c;  ducks,  .‘I()  to  34c; 
pigeons,  jtair,  30  to  3.5e. 

DBESSEI)  )*0ULTRy. 

Fowls.  33  to  3,'5c  :  chickens,  .3(»  to  40c ; 
Siiring  du<-ks.  37  to  3.Sc;  roosters,  28c; 
squabs,  do/,..  $7  to  $8.2.5. 

FRUITS. 

Apides.  bbl..  $3.50  to  .$8;  %  bu.  hkt., 
.50(*  to  $2  ;  ]ie:iclies.  (I-bkt.  crate,  .$2.25  to 
.$3;  muskmelons.  bu.,  $2  to  $3;  grajies, 
.3-11).  bkt.,  15  to  20c;  pear.s,  P;ii-tlett,  .$-1 
to  $0. 

\  E(.ETAm.E.S. 

Potato(*s,  No.  1,  1)1)1.  .84  to  .$5;  .No.  2, 
.$2  to  $3  ;  sweet  ])otatoes.  n(*w,  b.bl.,  $.‘>  to 
.$.5..50;  green  pi-as.  bu.,  $1  to  .$2.50; 
onions,  bu.,  00c  to  $1.3.5. 

KAY  AM)  STRAW. 

llav,  No.  1  'I'imothv.  $.32  to  .$33;  No. 
2,  $.‘I1.  to  .$.”.1..50:  No.  3,  .$‘27  to  .$2.'Ij 
clover  mix('d.  $28  to  $31  ;  straw,  rye,  .$17 
to  $18;  oat  and  wheat,  $12  to  .$14. 


OPITFARY.— AYilliam  F.  Dre.*r,  i)re.s- 
ident  of  II.  A.  Freer.  Im*.,  I’hihnh'lphiii, 
ilii'd  Se|)t.  8  at  Woodstock,  A’t.  AA’m.  P'. 
Dri*er  was  boi-n  in  Philad<'lphia  on  Nov. 
11,  1.840.  lie  att(*nded  the  Hastings 
Ai-ad«'m.v  in  AV(*st  Philad**lphiii  until  tin* 
.8i)i-ing  of  18().5  wln*n  he  eutt*red  his 
father’s  business.  In  1.8(58  he  went  to 
Furope  to  study  the  details  of  the  seed 
and  i)lant  bm-iness  ami  was  em])Io.ved  in 
one.  of  the  largest  seed  establishments  in 
Paris.  He  i-c'turned  to  tin*  honn*  business 
i'l  (he  Autumn  of  I.SOO.  In  ]87()  he  took 
i-lnirge  of  tin*  plant  busines.s  at  Riverton, 
N.  .T.,  and  in  1873  returned  to  the  seed 
cslablishnn'nt  in  Philadelphia,  taking 
charge  of  both  the  seed  and  i)lant  de¬ 
partments.  Ill  1802  the  business  was  in- 
coi-porated,  having  for  its  stockhohh'rs  the 
old  and  exi)(‘rienc(*d  employees.  Mr. 
Di'cer  was  oin*  of  the  most  wi<lel.v  known 
st'edsmen  in  the  T'nited  States.  H<*  was 
a  mail  of  hrmid  education  and  magnetic 
per.sonality.  occupying  an  emiin*nt  jiosi- 
lion  in  triidt*  counsels,  and  alsi)  iu  social 
and  civic  affairs. 


*iS  (/»■«.  a  jt-ac  lo  raiao 
...  bt.  «/  corn  per  aers 
— and  t$j»’raffc  that  mnch 
on  ifO  acrru.  That' 6  wkul 
/.  S.  Ixtna  did.  JjCt  Farm 
KnoivU'dfjv  I  {rip  1'om. 


New  (iisooveries  in  rnniiiiif; 
are  doubling  and  l)-ebl. 
ing  farm  Ix>nrn 

tbese  Becret.8  of  8avi))g  work 
and  time,  levitali/.ing  soil,  im¬ 
proving  dairy  iierd,  better 
niaiketing  plans,  farm 
KNOMrLEDOE  — the  FarnieiH’ 
Own  Eneyelopcdip.,  wiltten. 

BY  AMERICA’S  GREATEST 
FARMING  AUTHORITIES 
contains  the  boiled  down  expe¬ 
rience  of  over  too  men  who  are 
making  records  in  evo  y  farm¬ 
ing  operation.  Four  volnmes, 
2000  pages,  3000  ,  illnstrations. 
Kvory  page 
practical  ana 
aimple. 

Vot.  1.  Farm 
Animals  and 
tiicir  caro. 

Vol.  2.  .Soils, 

Crops  and 
their  Manag. 


ment.  Vol.  3.  Machinery  and  Construction, 

Vol.  -i.  business  Sine  of  Farming, 

The  )oost  eo)ii|iIi  to  work  of  its 
kinil  rvi  r  prepai-ed.  I.iUe  having  an 
Agricnltiii-al  College  in  your  own 
ho)ne.  _ 

WRITE  FOR  THIS  BOOK 

A  .special  booklet  ha.s  been  W)if ten  about  FARM 
KNOWLEDGE,  contaliimg  con)i  leto  list  <  f  conlcoTS 
a))d  jinmes  and  eo))tribiitor8;  at-o  sample  pages  and 
illustrations. 

Write  for  fi-eo  copy  of  tlie  booklet  now. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Dept.  6CR92  CHICAGO 


REES  af  HalFA^enhfrices 


GUARANTEED,  First-class— True  to  Name— Fro®  from 
Disfa-so,  and  to  r«a<'h  you  in  Kood  (rrowlni?  condition. 
G<K)d  aasortment  of  Fruit  Trrer.  tfroamcnlal  Trees  ami 
Shruba,  Hu^h  Fruits  and  Gt-ncia!  Nursery  Slock.  FREE 
OataioK  contains  Planlint;  anu  Orowintc  Instructions. 

THE  WM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES 
164  Ossian  Street  Dansvilie,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  bvGertified  Grower- 


maloney's  TREES 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees,  vdnea,  shrubs,  etc.,  for  fall  plantinjr, 
in  atnnil  or  IsHxe  it)t8  at  wholeyal**  prices.  All  stock  shipped  by 
express  and  charges  prepaid.  Write  for  bisr  free  catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  22  Main  St.,  Dansvilie,  N.  Y. 


R 


EGISTERED 
ED  ROCK  WHEAT 
OSEN  RYE 


Fedigi'eed  varieties  developed  at  the  Michigan  Agrienlt- 
iiral  Collego  ami  inspected,  iippioved  anti  registered  by 
tile  Mieliigan  Crop  Impi'ovement  Assoeiatioii.  Do  sni'O 
and  get  imre  Rosen  a.s  l  ye  ci-oss  fertilizes  readily. 

For  list  of  growei's  write  to  Secretary  of  the  Assoeiatioii. 
.1.  IV.  XU’Ol.SON,  Fast  l.nusiiig,  MICHIGAN 


CCCn  nve  pop  QAI  C— -strong  grown,  heavy  p'o- 
ottu  IHt  rUri  OALt  (lupcr  Grown  on  our  farms 
n  I’eiiiisyl  vaiiia  from  selected  llussian  seed. 
SDiiipli*  anil  piiee  <  ii  applieuliou — 'upply  limited. 

FAIKFJELI)  I'All-llS  :  TKAPI’K,  J’A. 

rIssun  pitrus  iUE  flSs 

1  to.")  tm  ,  S2.75  Jier  Im.  Over  5  Im.,  $2.50,  Uagged. 
-Sample  for  stamp.  CLOVEROALE  FARM,  Cliarlolte,  N  Y. 

Pot-Grown  and  Runner 

Strawberry  Plants 

For  Sfptvmber  and  Full  plantiiifr.  Will  b<»ar  fruit  ni*.\C 
stnnnirr.  Also  K t.SFHFRUY,  HL aCKRFRI; Y,  GOUSl  lil  ltltY 
(  rUKANT,  .4  S  r  .t  H  A  (i  U  S,  (JRAFK  Fill  IT  I  IH  KSt 

SlIHlliS.  CatalHifue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQMIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y- 

Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale 

Iji.ver  plants  for  .\iig..  Sept,  and  Fall  set  ing,  Fift.v  varie¬ 
ties  to  seleet  from,  including  the  fiill-beaj'ieg.  Send  for 
catalog  and  piice  list.  J.  KEIF  FORD  HALL,  R.  No.  2,  Rlioifeulile,  Mil. 

Strawberry  Plants  For  fall  plai'itiiig. 

Oni.v  Hist  (piaiity  and  lowest  price.  Jloiiey  relniiieil 
wlien  not  .-MUislled.  IIE.NKV  DeVlNK,  .Milmuy,  N.,1. 

QCen  RYC  “IVisconsiii  I’etlieree,”  clean,  plump. 
OllU  flit  A.  TODD,  Daylestowii,  Pennn. 

Apple  BARRELS  For  Sale 

lio.st  nuality  made  by  first-elass  coopoi’s.  \Viii.) 
for  iirice,  delivered.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  FOR  FARMERS 

LOANS  FROM  5  TO  35  YEARS  AT  51/2% 

No  Commissions — No  Renewals — No  ]Vorry 

Wc  kiaii  moneys  to  actual  or  iirospoctive  farm  owners  on  35- 
ycar  inortgajjes  at  Sy/.o  interest.  You  uiay  use  the  money 

To  buy  or  improve  farm  lands  and  erect  buildings, 

To  buy  live  stock,  fertilizers,  and  equipment, 

To  pay  off  existing  mortgages  and  debts. 

The  mortgaj>e  may  be  entirely  canceled  in  35  years  by  paying 
Gyy/o  annually — 5^^%  for  interest  ami  I'-'r  on  tlie  principal.  (Jr  you 
may  pay  off  all  nr  any  part  of  the  iirincipal  at  any  time  after  5 
years.  We  loan  as  little  as  $100  or  as  much  as  $10,000,  according 
to  your  needs  and  security. 

Writt,  for  full  particulars  today — if  you  live  in  any  of  the  States 
listed  liclowL  Our  territory  comijrises: 


Maine 

Rhode  Island 


New  Hampshire 
Connecticut 


Vermont 
New  York 


Massachusetts 
New  Jersey 


THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

145  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

WHEN  WRITING  BE  SURE  TO  GIVE  THE  LOCATION  OF  YOUR  FARM 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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WilHamMon  P?an  of  Corn  Growing 

Recently  I  yon  of  the  William¬ 

son  plan  of  Hoot'i  ' '.ir-'niia.  pUmtiiig  coi-n 
down  in  the  fir'--  >  a-  w  out  as¬ 
paragus,  and  gradually  working  to  corn 
with  a  small  one-horse  six-disk  cutter. 
When  the  corn  is,  say.  about  two  feet 
high,  we  chop  it  out  for  about  SO  cents 
per  acre.  Wlien  the  corn  is  about  2% 
to  three  feet  high,  it  being  in  a  depres¬ 
sion,  we  have  children  to  throw  cow  peas 
between  the  hills  in  the  row.  To  cover 
the  iiea  seed  without  using  a  plow  that 
would  cut  any  roots,  we  haul  the  dirt 
from  One  side  of  alley  and  this  covers 
the  seed  and  makes  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  corn  at  a  cost  of  about  GO 
cents  per  acre.  The  idea  is  to  get  pea 
seed  secure  as  soon  as  possible.  Again, 
when  we  lay  by  the  corn,  we  try  to  keep 
ns  much  grass  as  possible  on  the  spike- 
tooth  harrow  so  as  not  to  let  the  harrow 
teeth  run  too  deep,  ju-^t  to  brush  the 
ground  like  a  broom.  The  next  thing  we 
do  is  to  take  a  planter  and  drill  in  about 
one-half  bushel  of  peas  in  the  center  of 
the  alleys.  So  we  have  two  chances  to 
get  up  peas,  and  if  we  get  up  both  we 
soon  have  the  grouiuT  covered  by  Fall 
with  very  heavy  growth.  When  we  make 
first  planting  between  the  hills  we  also 
drop  two  velvet  bean  seeds  between  the 
corn.  I  prefer  the  Chinese  velvet,  which 
is  a  .seed  entirely  dilTerent  from  all  the 
other  velvet  beans,  being  shaped  like  a 
good-sized  Tama  l>ean.  Wo  arc  farming 
in  sight  of  old  I<’ort  Sumter.  We  had  the 
titles  to  jjart  of  this  farm  grant  from 
Iving  William  to  Earl  of  Craven.  1GS2. 

South  Carolina.  ii.  b.  g. 

Fruit  Growers  at  N,  Y.  Experiment  Station 
Pakt  III. 

I*i{UNlXG.--In  pimning  a  one-year-old 
tree,  remove  the  branches  and  cut  back 
the  remaining  whip  to  the  height  desired. 
If  the  tree  is  two  years  old.  as  is  usually 
the  case  w’ith  all  fruits  excepting  the 
peach,  or  when  the  one-year-old  plants 
have  been  set  a  year,  the  real  wf>rk  of 
shaping  the  tree  may  be  begun.  Shall 
the  tree  be  lojv  or  high-headed V  T’sually 
the  choice  should  bt*  for  a  low'-headed 
tree,  for  .a  low-headed  tree  is  more  easily 
sprayed  and  pruned;  the  fruit  is  more 
readily  thinned  and  harvested  ;  crop  and 
tree  less  subject  to  injury  by  wind  ;  the 
top  is  more  (juickly  formed  ;  the  trunk  is 
less  liable  to  injury  by  sun-scald  or 
winter-killing;  and  the  low’-headed  ti'e<‘ 
bears  fruit  cpiicker.  Ry  “low-headed”  is 
meant  a  distance  from  earth  to  the  first 
limb  of  fi'oin  one  to  three  feet.  Tht'  i)eaeh 
nuiy  b(*  headed  at  the  lower  distance,  the 
plum,  pear  and  cherry  somewhat  higher, 
while  the  apple  should  api)ro:Kji  the 
upper  limit. 

Typks  of  Tbke. — Th(‘se  are  the  vase 
form  or  open-ceut.c'red  tree*.  :ind  the  glob'' 
or  close-centered  tree.  In  the  fiisl  the 
framewoi'k  of  the  tr('('  consists  of  a  short 
trunk  surmounted  by  four  or  ti\‘e  main 
branches  a.scending  obli'iuely.  In  the 
clo.se-centei’cd  tree  tin'  trunk  is  continued 
above  tin'  first  whorl  of  briuiches,  forming 
the  center  of  the  tree.  '^I'here  ar('  sevc’-al 
modifications  of  each  of  these.  Whatever 
the  form,  care  should  be  taken  thiit  the 
lowest  branches  are  longest,  so  that  the 
greatest  i)Ossible  leaf-surface  will  be  ex- 
jKised  to  the  sun  and  light  that  <doso 
crotches  and  closely  ov<'rl:ipping  branches 
be  avoided. 

SiiAi'i.XG  Fkttit  Tuicf.s  —  Just  how 
much  to  prune  young  trees  dejs'iids  upon 
the  fruit,  the  variety,  tin'  .soil  and  the 
climate.  If  trees  are  originally  well  se¬ 
lected,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  remove  an 
occasional  branch  which  starts  out  in  the 
wrong  place,  and  to  take  out  dead,  in¬ 
jured  or  cro.ssing  limbs.  Weak,  sickly 
trees,  or  those  making  long,  willowy 
growth  may  require  somewhat  more  s('- 
vere  pruning.  W('ak-growing  varieties 
may  always  be  pruned  heavily;  strong¬ 
growing  kinds  lightly.  Varieties  which 
branch  freely  need  little  pruning ;  those 
having  unbranching  limbs  should  be 
pruned  closely.  Rich,  deep  soils  favor 
growth  ;  prune  trees  in  such  soils  lightly. 
In  shallow',  poor  soil  trees  produce  short 
shoots;  cut  the  wood  clo.sely.  When  trees 
hav('  a  spreading.  di'OOi)ing  or  long,  .slen¬ 
der  habit  of  growth,  prune  to  buds  that 
jMiint  upward  or  to  the  centc'r  of  the 
plant.  If  it  be  upright  and  dense,  cut 
to  lower  or  outer  buds  and  so  spread 
th('  compact  top.  The  “off  year”  h.abit  of 
heai-ing  is  intensified  by  si)asmodic  and 
severe  pruning.  Prune  biennial  bearers 
lightly  and  yearly.  The  experiment  may 
be  tried  of  pruning  only  before  the  fruit¬ 
ing  sea.son  as  a  means  of  correcting  over¬ 
bearing  and  alternate  bearing,  faults 
which  usually  go  together.  The  heads  of 
all  young  trees  may  be  left  fairly  <lense, 
for  When  the  trees  come  in  bearing  the 
weiglit  of  the  crop  opens  the  head 

Patxtt.vg  Wottnps.  —  Wounds  over 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  seldom 
heal  and  decay  sets  in.  caused  by  wood- 
destroying  fungi,  and  these,  with  tin*  ac¬ 


tion  of  the  weather,  are  followed  b.v  rot¬ 
ten  wood,  a  hollow  branch  and  a  diseased 
tree'.  The  cut  should  be  made  close  to 
rhe  trunk  so  as  not  to  leave  a  ])rojecting 
'tub.  A  coating  of  lead  paint  protects 
he  cut  surface  h'om  moisture,  but  it  is 
:i  waste  of- time  to  paint  wounds  le.ss  than 
three  inches  in  diameter.  Experiments  at 
this  station  prove  that,  on  the  apple, 
wounds  heal  more  (piickly  if  not  painted. 

C’oi.p  Stokage  of  Applks. — Chemical 
cold  storage  is  regarded  as  the  best 
method  of  keeping  apple.s,  and  the  state¬ 
ment  is  made  that  “.so  far  as  large  com¬ 
mercial  operati('ns  are  concerned,  ice 
storage  is  a  thing  of  the  past.”  A  gen¬ 
eral  principle  can  be  detected  running 
through  and  guiding  practice  in  general. 
It  is  that  varieties  that  keep  long  and 
go  down  slowly  are  held  at  about  SI  de¬ 
grees  to  ,‘12  degrees,  while  earlier  ripening 
varieties  and  those  that  do  not  keep  so 
welt  are  held  one  or  two  degrees  higher; 
that  is.  at  2.‘>  degrees  or  34  degrees.  It  is 
found  that  the  earlier  apples  do  not  go 
down  so  quickly  after  coming  out  of  stor¬ 
age  if  they  are  held  at  the  higher  tem¬ 
perature.  Also  fruit  of  a  more  open  tex¬ 
ture,  as  Twenty  Ounce,  freezes  at  a 
higlu'r  temi)erature  than  more  solid  va¬ 
rieties  like  Baldwin.  One  man  makes  a 
practice  of  keeping  large  fruit  one  de¬ 
gree  higher  than  medium-sized  fruit  of 
the  same  variety. 

Fkrtti.izf.ks  for  Strawbf.rrie.s. — There 
is  but  little  danger  of  too  much  plant 
food  in  the  soil.  To  secure  maximum 
yields  there  must  be  an  iibundance  of 
readily  available  food.  Well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure  thoroughly  worked  into  the  soil  is 
one  of  the  best  fertilizers.  Coarse  manure 
will  give  good  results  if  turned  under 
early  enough  to  become  well  d<'Comi)0.sed 
in  time  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  ])lants. 
Such  material  is  valuable  becau.se  of  its 
humus  which  improves  the  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil  and  also  its  ability  to 
withstand  drought.  The  absence  of  hu¬ 
mus  often  accounts  for  low  yields,  espe¬ 
cially  in  dry  .seasons.  Fresh  stable 
manure  may  occasionally  be  the  means  of 
introducing  weed  seeds  into  the  soil.  Ap¬ 
plications  of  from  18  to  20  tons  of  man'ure 
per  acre  are  none  too  heavy  and  they  may 
often  be  increa.sed  with  advantage.  It  is 
at  times  advantjigeous  to  use  commercial 
fertilizers.  The  kind  and  amount  to  u.se. 
th('  time  and  m:inner  of  applic.-ition  <le- 
f)end  on  conditions.  Soils  may  lack  nitro¬ 
gen.  I'otash  or  phosphoric  acid.  Two  to 
thre('  hundi‘('d  pounds  i)er  acia'  of  nitrate 
of  soda  or  .“OO  to  (‘>00  ix'unds  of  dried 
blood  will  stimulatt'  growth.  Potash  m!\y 
be  supplied  by  wood  ashes,  2.000  pounds 
per  aert',  or  by  two  or  thret'  hundred 
l)Ounds  muri.-ite  of  i)otash.  Six  to  seven 
hundred  j>ounds  p«'r  acre  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  will  siijiply  any  lack  of  phosi)horic 
acid.  Other  fertilizers  might  be  named. 
If  tin'  soil  is  alr('ady  well  sunjirnd  with 
any  one  of  these  forms  of  plant  food  it 
is  useless  to  make  additional  apiilications 
of  that  kind. 

Winter  In.ii  ry  of  (Irafevines. — Ex¬ 
cess  wat('r  in  the  tissues  Ix'iiig  corre¬ 
lated  with  immaturity  during  l.-iti'  Sum¬ 
mer  and  eiirly  Fall  it  is  ol)vious  thiit 
lu-iictices  tending  to  reduce  the  aviiibible 
supply  are  desirable.  I'oor  drainage  de¬ 
termines  the  injury  in  the  nmjority  of 
cases.  iMany  vineyards  are  growing  on 
soils  that  should  ni'ver  hiive  been  i>binted 
to  giaiiies,  at  h'iist  until  under-drainage 
hiitl  been  installed.  Such  iis  thi'se  will 
lu'ver  be  immuiu'  to  low  ti'inperiiture  in- 
11  uences.  There  is  iihviiys  the  prosiiect  of 
I'.eiivy  losses  from  low  temperatures.  It 
is  the  custoniiiry  jiractice  to  discontinue 
all  vineyard  cultivation  in  late  .Inly  or 
early  .\ugust.  The  time,  howi'ver.  should 
be  conditioned  upon  the  character  of  the 
weather,  I'speciiilly  iis  to  the  Tiiinfall. 
.Vfter  di.scontinuance,  iill  weeds  should  be 
iillowed  to  grow,  iind  it  is  a  doubtful 
jiractice  to  mow  these  just  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  harvi'sting  as  is  (piite  gen¬ 
erally  done.  The  mulch  iirovided  by  the 
mown  weeds  at  this  period  conservi's  .soil 
moisture,  a  thing  that  should  be  avoided. 

AV.  II.  .T. 


Haul  your  produce 
to  the  best  market 


A  Republic  Motor  Truck  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  deliver  what¬ 
ever  you  have  to  sell  to  the  6esl  market. 

You  are  not  limited  to  the  markets  which  lie  within  a  six  or  seven 
mile  radius  of  your  farm.  Many  farmers  are  hauling  their  produce 
with  Republics,  twenty  miles,  forty  miles  and  even  further.  They  go 
where  they  can  get  the  best  prices  and  make  the  trip  quickly  and 
economically. 

Republic  Motor  Trucks  will  make  money  for  any  farmer  if  given 
the  opportunity.  They  combine  every  feature  necessary  or  desirable 
for  farm  use. 

The  Internal  Gear  Drive  delivers  more  power  than  any  other  form 
of  drive.  It  permits  the  use  of  a  separate  load  carrying  axle  of  solid 
forged  steel — the  lightest  and  strongest  axle  known  to  engineers.  It 
gives  45%  greater  road  clearance,  preventing  stalling  in  mud  or  snow. 
There  is  less  unsprung  weight  which  means  big  savings  in  gasoline, 
tires  and  all  upkeep  expense. 

Republic  Trucks  are  easy-riding  and  easy 
to  drive  and  care  for.  And  there  are  seven 
models  from  ton  to  5  ton  capacity  so 
that  you  can  select  just  the  truck  needed 
on  your  farm. 

Republic  Trucks  are  built  by  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  motor  trucks  in  the  world 
who  build  nothing  but  trucks  and  know 
just  what  is  required  for  every 'kind  of 
hauling.  Last  year  more  than  twice  as 
many  Republics  were  produced  and  sold  as 
any  other  make. 

1300  Service  Stations,  distributed  all  over 
the  United  States,  insure  prompt  efficient 
service  no  matter  where  you  may  be  located. 

See  the  nearest  Republic  dealer  and  write 
us  for  latest  booklet. 

RepubSic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Inc. 

Alma,  Michigan 


The  Internal  Gear 
Drive  delivers  92% 
of  the  motor  power 
to  the  wheels.  We 
know  of  no  other 
drive  that  delivers 
as  much. 


REPUBUG 

Internal  Gear  Drive 

MOTOR  tk.xjck:s 

Built  by  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Motor  Trucks  in  the  World 


Curing  Tobacco 

How  long  will  it  take  to  sweat  tobacco 
iifter  put  in  Ininds  and  itib'd  on  barn 
floor,  covered  over  with  Itlankt'ts,  then 
loaded  down  with  corn  fodder,  (’an  any- 
tbiii'r  be  put  in  to  llttvor  it  diiriiiR  swetit- 
ing  time"?  G.  s. 

Ohio. 

The  probability  is  that  if  the  tobacco 
was  bulked  as  described,  in  a  cold  build¬ 
ing.  it  would  lie  there  without  much 
change  until  next  Summer’s  heat  Avarmed 
it  ui»  sufficiently  to  ferment  and  would  not 
lie  finished  until  the  late  Summer  of 
Barn-cured  tobacco  in  this  section  is 
packed  in  cases  and  juit  in  lofts,  where 
it  lies  without  much  change  until  the 
early  Summer  heat  starts  fermentation. 
It  ferments  .slowly  and  is  sanqih'd  for 
sale  in  the  early  Fall.  Nothing  should  be 
done  to  change  the  flavor  of  the  tobacco 
during  sweating  time,  by  the  use  of  flavor¬ 
ing  extracts  of  any  kind.  K.  ii.  J. 


Trapping  Woodchneks 

Concerning  woodchucks,  steel  traps  and 
beans,  tell  Mr.  Cosgrove  to  set  four  traps 
at  the  entrance  to  each  hole,  and  he  will 
get  a  trap  on  each  leg,  viz.,  four  traps, 
and  that  will  hold  him.  I  know  from 
very  trying  experience,  having  been 
through  the  chuck  mill.  As  the  first  trap 
goes  off.  he  will  fly  around  until  he  gets 
one  on  each  leg.  s.  T.  R. 

Connecticut. 


Capacitjc 
About 
.  2  Bu. 
^Per  Hr. 


|f  Ship- 
r  ping 
Weight 
About 
40  Lbs. 


A  Year 
To  Pay 


FREE 


Book  of  Farm 
Necessities 

Show8  wonder¬ 
ful  bargains  in 
cream  separa¬ 
tors,  drills,  cul¬ 
tivators,  saw 
frames,  circu¬ 
lar  saws,  feed 
cookers.in- 
cubators, 
brooders, 
paints.roo: 
ing,etc.  Write 
for  eopy. 


Nothing 

Vntil  60  Days 

Send  no  money— just  mail  coupon— and  we  will  send 
you  this  strong,  durable  Majestic  Hand  Feed  Grinder 
for  Table  Meal  and  Poultry  Feed,  for  30  days'  free 
use.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  make  first  small  pay¬ 
ment  in  CO  days  and  take  a  full  year  to  pay.  If  not 
satisfactory,  return  it  in  30  days  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways. 

M  AJ  ESTI C  mS  M  A 

HAND  FEED  VrIIICICH 

Fcr  Table  Meal  (All  Grains)  and  Poultry  Feed 


/ 

only  coupon— no  money- we  will  / 
ship  the  grinder  on  the  30  days'  free  trial— and  give  you  a  year  / 
to  pay  if  you  keep  it.  No  fairer  offer  ever  made.  Send  now. 

If  you  doti’t  order  grinder  send  post  card  for  big  Free  Catalog.  / 

The  Hartman  Co.,  DeitiaicMcngo 


Kas  special  universal  grinding  plates  which  are 
guickly  and  easily  adjusted  for  line  or  coarse  grind¬ 
ing.  Burrs  made  of 

.ri^diy  tested  and  /  ^HE  HARTMAN  CO. 

inspected.  Gnnes  /  4019  LaSalle  Street 

from  oats  bar'Sr  /  ‘*«'‘**  Chicago.  III. 

corn  wheat  rye  or  /  Send  Feed  Grinder  Ho.  453TMAB9. 
any  other  ^n;  /  If  satis/actory.  I  will  pay  $1.10  in 
same  grains  coarse  /  CO  days.  halance  in  6  payments  of 
and  also  dry  bone,  /  |lil2  «ach  every  60  days  until  price 
shells  etc  for  t  of  $6.70  is  paid  in  full.  Ifnotsat- 
poultry.  ’See  cou-  /  Ssfactory,  wUl  return  in  30  days  and 
pon  for  price  and  '  • 
our  liberal  year-to-pay  terms.  / 

SEiVDTA  ' 


you  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 


Name  . 


/  Nearest  shipping  t>oint. 
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Improved  Methods 
Demand  Improved  Time 

The  old  well  has  been  yoked  to  the 
kitchen  pump.  Or  else  you  have  a 
towerinif  water-tank,  a  reservoir  all 
your  own. 

Picturesque  as  was  the  old  well- 
sweep,  you  wouldn’t  think  of  G^^ing 
back  to  it.  You’re  gradually  adding 
every  mechanical  aid  to  farm-effi¬ 
ciency.  Put  have  you  a  Hamilton 
Watch  The  jolts  and  jai  s  of  farm 
work  do  not  disturb  or  npair  its 
steady,  reliable  service.  It’s  the 
most  accurate,  attractive,  depend¬ 
able  watch  our  watch  experts  know 
howto  make.  Kfficiency  —  that’s 
its  claim  to  ytnir  attention. 


amUtoadJatch 


“  The  JVatek  of  Railroad  Accuracy  *' 

It  is  pain.stakingly  constructed  to  do 
just  one  thing  efficiently.  It  tells 
time  —  true  time. 

IVinie  today  for  **  'Fhe  Timekeeper  ” 

Hamilton  prices:  complete  cased 
watches  at  $.'50  to  $155.  Hamilton 
movements  to  fit  your  present  watch 
case,  $]()  ($18  in  Canada)  ami  up. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 
Dept.  69,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


150  FARMS  FOR  SALE  I>i‘lll\VHI‘«5  Idvri* 

Valli'v,  I'cjin.,  fmin  h  to  200  iutok;  iio\vi*5lli«* 

(lino  to  hii.v.  Now  HOHACt  G.  RdOLR.  Mtwfowfi,  Pa. 


100  Fine  White  Envelopes  piiiiN'd  oil  1‘oriM  i .  I*  * 

paid,  only  60o.  Hiiliiplo  fn-f.  k  IIOM  IP.  printer.  IHd  lH  .  \  T 


This  Surfarand 
Natural  Salt 
mean  Better  Feed. 
Healthier  Stock, 
at  Less  Cos 


For  $9  I  Will  Deliver  an  Appliance 

Hull  H'lll  iiiiiliii  your  KOKU  <IAI{  n  wtl  ii-riii'iui  >  I'owit 
.Miii-liliif.  Umiiaiil*‘'  il.  .1 .  T.  'I'.V N  K,  (  lull Inn'll,  N.V. 

APPLE  BARRELS  K^sn'nd’r^in 

Standard  Apple  BARRELS 

I’roinjit  hiiiiiMiunt.  l(ol>  <«UlieH,  .Ueiliiix,  N.  ^  . 


averagetonANALYSIS  -\ 


Carbohydrates 

SUGAR-1.100lbs. 
Other  Carbohydrates 
_325lb5. 
Protein  BOJbs.j 

Moisture  -■^00  lbs., 
Natural  Salts  —  90lbsj 


f'aiK*  ^lolii  is  siiniily  imvc.  ■100''/f  suttiir-i-Miio  liiolasscs 
— not  ;i  iiii\i*<|  f'l'i'il.  iinl  lll‘•‘t  iiiohissi's.  .Vs  sliowii  Ity 
till*  :i\i*r:iiri*  tmi  iiiialysis  (vi*i*  iUiisl  ra  I  imi  i  it  <•011- 
laiiis  a |)|iro,\iiiia li'Iy  sugar  this  lM*rau<i‘  scii‘iii-<* 

lias  iiol  iliscii\'i‘ri*il  aii.\  i‘ruiioiiiicaI  iiicIIhmI  of  <‘X- 
Irarliiig  lliis  sugar  from  llu*  molasses.  T(s  I'eeil  value 
ill  i(s(‘ll'  is  reiiiarkalily  liigli — yet  Cane  .Mola  is 
iiiucli  clu'aiK'r  tliaii  corn. 


4rJi 


Your  gront  ndv.antngc  lies  not  nlono  in  the  liigli  feed 
value  of  Cane  Mola  itself,  lait  also  in  (lie  far!  (hat  it 

uuilies  home  grown  eoarse  . . Is  palatahle,  thus  giving 

tlieiii  (lie  fei'il  value  of  (lie  liinlirr  inieeil  I'ecds,  a(  liilieli 
lower  i-osl.  ('aiie  .Mola  will  iiirrease  mill;  yields  fi-om 
(o  ,  will  faUeii  sloel;  at  lower  losl,  will  l;ee|i 

tliem  ill  iii'ime  eoiidi  ( ion.  oorrert  digesfive  ilisInrhiiiieeK 
and  previ-iil  i-olie.  on  aei-oiiid  of  (lie  miliiral  salts  it 
contains.  I’se  it  for  cows.  hogs,  hoi’ses,  sheep,  etc. — add 
to  grain  or  forage.  Slock  eat  it  nii  clean;  therefore, 
f’aiie  Mola  eliminates  waste. 

Kndoised  by  tiovernment  Ikxperimeiit  Stations.  Sold 
in  (>(10  II).  harrels  or  smaller  sizes,  if  desired.  Decide 
now  to  feed  your  stool:  hetter  at,  lower  ciist.  W'rito 
ns  t<ula.v. 

Pure  Cane  Molasses  Corporation 


69-D  Wall  Street 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


DintributinK  PoinU:  Philudclphiu,  Bunton,  Chicago,  Milwaukee. 
Dct  Moines,  Cedar  Rapids,  Omaha.  New  Orleans,  Key  West. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

Daihv  .\w.\iu)R. — Central  New  York- 
carried  off  a  large  nnmlier  of  prizes  at 
llm  State  Fair  on  Imtfer  ami  eli<*(*se.  'riH* 
gold  medal  for  creamery  hntt<‘r  went,  to 
II.  J.  Ilonh'ii,  .North  I’harsalia.  who.se 
hnfter  scored  I{.  llihhard.  I’lmr- 

salia.  had  a  score  of  !(S;  Scott,  Mrooks, 
( 'im  imiatn.s,  !»7 ;  A.  il.  I.oofe.  (’iiicin- 
imtiis,  tttii/,,  and  I..  .Shiifelt,  ( Kselic,  '-f-'A/j. 
Ill  hrick  cheese,  sage  cheese,  export 
clmese.  mniistf'r  cheese,  wash  curd  cheese 
and  home  trade  cheese  K.  llihhard,  I'har- 
saiia,  look  high  marks.  <)th<“rs  having 
high  scores  were  Drover  Loomis,  Fast 
I’harsalia.  !)Sy(  in  sagi*  chei'si* ;  .7.  10. 
.lapla't.  South  ( Mseiic.  il.S ;  L.  Shnfelt, 
bSi  I  on  home  trade  idiei'sc.  and  \V.  .M. 
I’forter.  Lincklaen,  JtT-yi. 

CiiKKNliorHi:  Ci.usrNn  ID'i.K. — .\t  the 
annnal  meeting  of  the  State  b’eileraf ion 
of  I  lort  ieiilt  iiral  Societies  and  l''Ioriil 
('Iiibs.  held  at  the  State  Fair,  the  jjrin- 
cipal  siihjeet  discussed  was  (In*  closing  of 
all  iinvate  greeiilioiises.  'I'he  order  al¬ 
lows  ."(I  jior  cent  of  the  usual  coal  allot- 
nnmt  for  jirofessional  florists,  tint  the 
Stall*  Colh'ge  greenhouses  at.  Ithaca  will 
dint  down  under  (he  closing  nil»*.  as 'lh<*.v 
weri*  Used  for  instruction  purposes  otil.v. 
I'he  new  oflieers  •  'of  tin*  f<*(leration. 
■ele-ctod  at_  this  meeting,  are;  I ’resident, 
F.  1{.  I’ierson,  'I'arrytown :  vie(*-pr('si- 
deiits.  Frl  I’ah's.  Syracuse;  17. 

^  ick.  Ttochester;  Ilngli  .McCarthy,  S.vra- 
ense  ;  !■’.  ,\,  Danker.  .Vlliany.  ami  W.  S. 
^^blk<■man.  ( tswego ;  sf-ei'ctary.  F.  .\. 

Idle.  Ithaca:  t  rmisiinr.  7V.  A.  ,\dams. 
I'lilValo. 

Di:sp{i(TiVK  I-'kost.  .UI  of  Central 
.N<'w  York  was  hard  hit.  hy  frost  Se|)teni- 
her  1(1.  Corn,  hiickwlieat.  jiotatoes,  to¬ 
matoes.  Ix'ans  and  ail  ganlen  stuff  w<*r(* 
cut  to  the  ground  in  most  cas«‘s.  7?iiek- 
wlieat  was  only  partly  filled  in  .  many 
lii'lds  and  the  loss  will  lx*  ext<*nsiv<*.  (‘orn 
is  being  rushed  into  the  silos  very  fast. 
Ileayy  winds  have  cans<‘d  considerahle 
loss  in  iipjile  orcimrils. 

Statk  Fair  .Notks — One  of  tin*  best 
fairs  in  the  State's  history  has  .pist  lieen 
held.  'I'ln*  cattb*  showings  w<*r(‘  <*xcellent 
and  tin*  Iiorsi*  show  snrpassi'd  all  ))r>“\’ions 
records.  Onondaga  County  won  many 
lirize.s  on  heavy  In.rses.  Tlie  (irst  prize 
of  .'tloO  for  a  six-liorse  t(*am  weighing  not 
less  tlian  !),(>00  pounds  went  to  tin*  (Jeorge 

I  rlian  Milling  Compan.v  of  Miiffnlo.  'I'he 
t raek’s^reeord  Wiis  broken  liy  -Miss  Harris 
.M..  1  :r).Si,', ,  dangliler  of  l’i*ter  fin*  Dreiit. 
wlieii  sin*  jiaeed  (In*  cirenit.  in  two  minutes 
flat.  Last  year  tin*  record  was  slnitti*ri*d 
b.v  I'Utt  Half*,  widcli  imnh*  the  course  in 

'I'ln*  State  troojiers  were  very 
po|)nlar  f(*atiir(*s  eaeli  (lay  with  tlieir 
floimin  ninning  rnees,  (In*  riders  standing 
•■reef  on  (wo  flt'ct  ninning  liorses.  Tln're 
wer<*  several  oilier  siiecial  events  bn*  tlie 
troopers,  who  an*  (iroving  f heinselvi's  re- 
markaiilc*  liorsemeii.  Covernor  Wliitman 
spoke  to  tin*  biggest  andieiici*  that  >*ver 
greeted  a  sin*ak(*r  in  Fmpire  Court. 
Orange  da.v  was  eelehrated  hy  speeelies 
and  song.  .Iidm  .Mitchell,  .d'  fln*  State 
I'liod  ('ommission,  in  addressing  tlie 
(ii'ange,  predicted  a  Liliertv  day  at  this 
time  next  .year.  C.  .M.  ( lardner  iif  .Mx.ssa- 
elinsefts  paid  tlie  (Jraiige  tin*  sincere  com- 
idiment  of  lieing  tin*  originators  of  tlie 
ideas  now  lieing  promulgated  liy  (In*  Cov- 
ernment  viz.,  proliiliition,  Dovi*niiin*iit 
control  of  transportation  eompanies,  the 
income  and  excess  prolit.s  tax,  and  the 
work  or  tiglit”  law.  lie  regretted  tliat 
it  liad  taken  the  eonntry  TiO  years  to  cj|(e)i 
np  to  mo.st  of  t Iiesf*  ideals.  I'he  first  prizi^ 
baity  at  tin*  Stale  ]''air  seor<*d  !i!)  per  e(‘nt. 

I I  is  name  is  La\'oid  I’ieree,  tin*  eight  li 
child  in  a  family  of  (In*  <)nondaga  trilie. 
Duly  for  oin*  oiinee  too  min-li  (l(*sli  liis 
score  would  liave  lieen  pm-feet.  Over  l."0 
lialiies  were  (*xamiin'd  hy  tin*  pliysieians 
during  tin*  w(*ek.  'I'wo  Inindri'd  farmer¬ 
ettes  in  hreeclies  and  tunics  paraded  on 
Wedin*sday,  led  hy  .Miss  Fansy  Stone  and 
Mrs.  1*  lor<“iie(*  Young,  secretaries  of  (In* 
La  ml  .\rmy.  ^'I'ln*  farmerettes  wf're  fol¬ 
lowed  hy  _  L.’.")  tractors.  'Plm  tractor 
demonstrations  were  nin*  of  (In*  most 
Jiopnlar  attract  ii, ns  and  were  critically 
vieweil  liy  liniidreils  of  interested  farmers. 
(Inlario  (  onnty  won  (lie  first  prize  and 
silver  Clip  for  the  liesi  silowing  in  tin* 
comity  <*xliiliit.s ;  Cayuga  stood  second. 

M.  n.  I'. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


tin*  (*ntire  Camden  I-'ire  Depart 
rand  Central  I'aliiee  in  New 


Do.MFS'l'IC.— Sept.  1L»  (ire  startiii 
among  harrels  of  oil  in  tin*  (ilate  lur 
aiigh*  slioji  (d  (in*  New  V  ork  Sliipliuildin; 
Coriioration  at  Cannlen,  .N.  .7..  destroyei 
fin*  entire  simp  and  r-mised  a  lo.ss  .if  .$!;()(>, 
OOtt.  'I'ln*  Kln)|i  was  a  frann*  linildin' 
covering  two  acr(*s.  'I'liere  wen*  s(*vera 
destro.vers  on  tin*  ways  adjoining  tli 
plant.  'I'liese  were  saved  tliroiigh  tin* 
forts  of  ■ 
meiit . 

'I'ln*  (irand  Central  I'alin'e  in  N 
^  ork  eit.v  has  lx“(“n  l.'ased  by  tin*  goveri 
nn*nt  for  use  as  a  snrgienl  reconstnn-tio 
liosiiital  for  tin*  peri.xl  of  tin*  war  an 
tliret*  moiitlis  after,  at  an  annnal  n-iiti 
of  .$.‘V.)r).(l()0  iind  nmintenanet*.  It  will  . 
remodeled  to  aeeoniniodat.^  .'{,()()()  jmtient 
'I'ln*  work  of  making  n*ady  tin*  Imildiiii 
for  tin*  ,M(*dieaI  D(*parl  ment.  was  begun  01 
Sept.  11,  and  it  is  estimated  tliat  tli 
Iinildiiig  w'ill  he  ready  for  oeeniiane.v  Ii; 
Dceemlx*r  1.  'I'ho  Imilding  is  located  01 
7iexington  .Vveiiin*.  oeeiiiiying  the  fill 
block  lietween  P’orty-sixtli  and  P’orty 
seventh  Streets.  It  is  12  stories  in  ln*igli( 
of  fire|iroof  const  met  ion,  and  is  200  I), 
27o  h'ct  ill  area.  It  is  now  used  fo 


1) 


sei.'.eiiihei*  its,  I  til  s 

various  exhibitions  and  as  a  iiermaiient 
lieadipiarters  for  s(*V(*rnl  hundred  tirnis. 

.lapanese  liorn  in  California  may  ac- 
nnire  nnd  retain  title  to  real  estate  witli- 
oiit  violation  of  tin*  alien  land  law.  'I'liis 
decision  was  Iiand<*d  down  at  Uiverside. 
Cal.,  liy  Judge  Hugh  II.  Craig  of  tin* 
Sniierioi*  Court  in  tin*  case  of  the  people 
of  tin*  State  of  C^aliforniti  versus  .M. 
liai'ada.  It  was  cnnsider.’d  .i  test  .’ase 
and  was  Hie  fii-st  mnl<*j-  the  State  law. 
'I'ln*  California  alien  land  law  prohibits 
jiersons  not  eligilile  to  citizensliip  from 
aeipiiring  real  estate  in  California  .-xeept 
to  the  extent  am]  t’.ir  the  purposes  pr.*- 
serilie.l  by  treaty  and  Avith  a  further  ex¬ 
ception  in  fa\’or  of  leases  for  agricultural 
jmrp.ises  not  exceeding  tliree  years. 

Lieiitemint  Holiert  Fay  of  "tin*  (:<*rnmn 
army,  a  director  of  the  'r(*nlonie  campaign 
of  jerrorism  in  tliis  eonntry  hefon*  tin* 
United  States  entered  the  war.  who  es 
•  aped  .111  .\iignst  .'Ml,  Ihlti,  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Prison  at  AtlaiiLi,  where  in-  was 
serving  an  eiglit-y.-ar  t<*7an  as  a  homi) 
tilotter,  lias  lieen  brought  hack  to  iliis 
eoiiiifr.v  fr.ini  Spain  and  lias  lieen  turned 
over  to  .Vgent  De  W’o.xly  of  tlx*  Depart¬ 
ment  of  J  nstici*. 

M  .\ S 1 1 1 N( !'!'( IN.  .\  jiof.-ntiiil  (•.■rman 
naval  base  in  the  Virgin  Islands  lias  Ix-.  ii 
s(*!zed  liv  the  Ali.’ii  Pro|x*rly  ( 'iist.xiiaii, 
anil  will  lx*  nsisi  t'or  the  n.‘.“<ls  .d"  tin* 
.\meriean  Navy  ami  Customs  It.'pail- 
ment.  'I'lie  liasi*  consists  of  land,  liiiild- 
ings,  wliarves,  w an‘hoiis.*.s,  bug.*  water 
tanks  and  cisterns.  light(*Ts,  loading  para- 
pliernaiia  and  coaling  facilities  formerly 
ow  ni‘d  hy  the  I  Iamlmrg-.\nu*riean  Steam¬ 
ship  In'ne.  In  annonneing  seizure  of  tlx* 
marine  plant,  wliicli  is  hx-ate.l  nt  St. 
Tliomas,  .\lii*n  I’ropert.v  Custodian 
l‘alm.*r  said  tliat  (lermaii.v  consi.ii'ri'd  it 
a.Imilled  Ilf  possitiiiit i(*.s  as  a  naval  Inisi* 
“was  sliown  liy  tlie  fact  that  tlx-ir  iiriii- 
eipal  Imililing  commanding  tlx*  liarlxir  is 
of  re-eiiforce.l  concr<*te  and  tlx*  plaza  in 
front  of  it  is  said  to  have  an  .*ight-fix>t 
foiindation  of  concrete,  tit  for  giin  .mi- 
Iilaccmciits.’' 

I' .\  ILM  .\ND  (i.XHDlCN.—  ,\nswci'iiig 
f|iicsfions  fri>ni  farmers  and  ranch  ovmhts 
as  to  tlie  lx‘st  AVinter  fei*i]ing  for  tlii*ir 
stock  is  tlie  Work  of  .Miss  lO.litli  ('iirtiss. 
tlx*  first  woman  to  r(*eeive  a  <legr.*.>  in 
:iiiimal  lnishaiidry  from  tlx*  Iowa  .Stati* 
College  of  .\grienlture.  Her  odicial  till.* 
in  tlx*  Department  of  Agricniliir.*,  wh.-ri* 
she  is  a  wotntui  pioneer  als.>,  is  Si*ienti(ic 
.\ssistant  in  P.eef  Cattle  Investigation  of 
tile  I'lirean  of  .\niniai  Indiistr.v.  .Miss 
Curtiss  will  have  oversiglit  of  th**  experi¬ 
mental  farm  run  liy  the  .li*partnieiit  at 
H(*Itsvilli'.  .Md.,  tliis  XV'inti'r,  wh.*ri*  ex- 
p(*rinii*nts  nr.*  ni:id<*  in  fe.'diiig  four  groiijis 
of  10  steers  eaeli.  V'elvi*t  lx*ans  will  lx* 
tried. 

'I'lx*  War  I‘'inanee  Corjxiration  has  an- 
iioinieed  tlie  personnel  of  the  conimitti'es 
whi.Ii  will  nianagi*  the  cattle  loan  agen¬ 
cies  at  Kansas  City  and  Dallas  as  fol¬ 
lows:  .Xsa  F.  Kamsa.v,  Fed(*ral  R<*servi* 
agent  at  Kansas  ('ity,  chairnnm;  .7.  Z. 
Miller,  Jr.,  govi'rnor  Federal  Heservi* 
Mank  of  Kansas  City,  viee-ehairinan  ;  M. 
L.  .Met 'lure,  liirector  of  the  Federal  Ke- 
serve  Paul;  .d'  Kansas  City;  James  I’. 
(('Donnell.  president  Nebraska  Stati* 
Hank.  ((’Neill.  Neli. ;  W.  IL  .Moore,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  manager  and  secretary.  W.  h'. 
IJamsey,  I'ederal  IJeserve  agent  nt  Dalliis, 
|•llail•man  ;  It.  L.  \'an  Zant,  governor 
Federal  Iteserve  Mank,  Dallas,  viee- 
ch.'iirnian  ;  M.  Sansoni,  h\)rt  Worth,  di¬ 
rector  of  tlx*  b'cilcral  I{«*scrve  Mank  of 
Dallas,  mamiger;  H.  M.  Jones,  hanker 
and  raix’liman,  'I'licnineari,  N.  Mex.  ;  \V. 
11.  Mrowiiing,  .Ir.,  cashier,  h'irst  State 
7!;inlc  of  I’eeos,  'I'ex. 

7.arge  slii|inients  of  cattli*  from  tin* 
droiiglit-i  iilden  regions  of 'I’exns  and  <(klii 
lioma  to  pasture  land  in  I’ennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  oilier  Fastern  States,  are 
about  to  lx*  undertaken  hy  the  Itailroiid 
.Xdmiiiistratioii,  njion  recpiest  of  tin*  Food 
.Xdiiiiiiistratioii.  'Fo  make  jiossihli*  this 
food  conservation  measure,  a  decrea.si*  of 
ltr>  per  cent  in  freight  rales  lias  been 
granted,  tlirongh  recommendation  of  tlx* 
I*'ood  .Xdm  i  nisi  rat  ion,  to  take  ciTect  as 
soon  as  tin*  new  tarilfs  can  he  imlilislicd. 
Cattle  liiiyers  in  tin*  Fast  will  imrcliase 
\\'(*stern  stock  outright,  according  to  tlx* 
plan  laid  Iicfon*  tlx*  Food  .Xdministratioii 
li.V  a  delegation  representing  botli  1‘histcrii 
and  Western  interests.  .Sliipinents  in 
1  lainloads  will  liegin  as  soon  as  tlx*  |ilan 
gets  well  under  way.  'riiousands  of  cattle 
will  die  witliin  the  next  few  \v(*eks  in 
tin*  ^X'est  if  measures  are  not  taken  at 
once  to  liring  relief,  tlie  delegation  de¬ 
clared,  Init  shi|inient  at  t.hci  estaldislied 
rates  could  not  lx*  undertaken  wilhoot 
sulistantial  lo.ss.  State  and  local  food 
administrators  in  'I'exas  aixl  ((klalioimi 
will  eo-o|x*rat(*  in  aiding  FaHt«*rn  Imyers. 
who  will  8<;on  1)1*  in  tlx:  field,  to  start  tlx* 
movement,  toward  the  .Xt.lantif*  Coast 
'Fhe  cattle  are  of  light  weight,  lx*Iow  tlx* 
•l7r>-poinid  dress«*d-weiglit  Army  .siieeili- 
eation.  Housewives  have  been  recently 
urged  hy  tin*  Food  Administration  to  buy 
cuts  from  these  light  heev(*s,  to  further 
assist  ill  relieving  tills  situation, 

'File  annnal  Apple  Show  of  the  Ohio 
State*  Hortienitnral  Society  will  he  held 
in  Toledo  again  this  year  in  conjunction 
with  tlx*  .N'atioinil  Fanners’  Fxixisition, 
Dec.  ()-l  L  'Fills  y(*ar’H  show  will  doulit- 
less  snrimss  even  that  of  last  December, 
wliieli  w'lis  einisidered  the  best  ever  staged 
liv  tlx*  society.  'Fix;  iireininm  list  will  lx* 
much  the  same  as  last  year,  ineinding 
most  Ilf  (he  same  varit*ties  and  (la.kages 
and  amounting  to  ahont  $2, ((((((. 


■Ghe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Carborundum  Grinding;  Stooling  Rye 

1.  On  itage  851  W.  W.  Koyiiolds  of 
Oliio  tolls  of  fixing  niowor  soction  with 
a  onrhorundiun  stone.  Would  he  toll 
more  about  that?  The  grindstono  way 
soems  to  me  one  of  the  hardest  and  most 
tedious  jobs  connootod  with  haying. 
What  is  the  grit  of  his  stone,  how  largo, 
and  how  does  he  manage?  2.  Somewhere 
I  have  hoard  or  road  of  increasing  the 
yield  of  rye  or  oth<‘r  grains  through  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  “stool”  more  freely  by  sow¬ 
ing  the  seed  in  a  hollow,  say  three  or 
four  inches  deep,  and  then  when  it  has 
sprouted  to  cover  it ;  when  it  has 
sprouted  or  come  up  again,  cover  it. 
Am  I  correct?  Should  it  be  covered  en¬ 
tirely  each  time  or  only  partially? 

Salisbury,  Muss.  C.  o.  A. 

1.  I  have  a  mower-grinder,  also  a 
grindstone.  I  alsf)  have  a  wlndstone  to 
fix  the  sections  and  let  the  others  rest. 
I  shaped  a  knife  up  this  morning  in  a 
short  time.  'J’he  stone  is  8x2x1,  and 
is  No.  no.  I'liis  number,  I  presiinie 
indicates  its  coarseness,  and  it  bit<s 
<iuicl;ly.  It  cost  me  a  dollar  in  our  local 
market,  and  if  there  were  no  more  I 
would  be  sick  all  harvest,  I  lay  the 
knif(“  on  the  board  over  the  front  wheel 
of  th(‘  lia.v  loader,  back  towards  me, 
which  is  the  right  height  to  stand  and 
sharpen.  f)ther  times  1  lay  u  board  on 
trestles  and  sit  down  to  it. 

2.  As  for  rye,  tbe  shallower  it  is 

planted,  the  more  stools.  I  wouldn’t 
have  wheat  or  rye  touched  after  they  arc 
drilled,  and  hate  to  see  a  big  rain  lill  the 
furrows  before  Winter.  The  jirinciple  is 
this:  The  nature  and  vigor  of  the  plants 
induce  a  certain  number  of  tillers  close 
to  the  grain.  If  that  is  burled  they  will 
start  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  fur¬ 
ther  up,  and  there  will  be  fewer,  until 
if  the  grain  is  too  deep  for  them,  there 
will  be  nothing  but  the  main  .stalk.  A 
little  farther,  of  course,  there  will  be 
notbing.  All  small  grains  want  to  be  a.s 
near  the  surface  as  possible,  so  they  will 
siirout.  Nature  sows  her  seeds  on  to[», 
and  the  elements  leave  them  close  to  the 
surface  for  sprouting.  w.  w.  K. 


Pumpkin  Molasses  and  Squash  Sugar 

On  page  045  is  an  Imiuiry  regarding 
these  sweets  and  the  process  of  making 
them.  I  have  seen  and  eaten  the  former. 
’I'hat  which  I  tasted  was  made  by  grind¬ 
ing  and  i»ressing  the  pumpkins,  iirecisely 
as  apple  cider  is  made,  except  that  the 
seeds  and  pulp  which  incloses  them  were 
removed.  In  fact  the  juice  was  extracted 
ill  an  old-fashioiK'd  cider  mill,  and  cider 
making  machinery  was  used.  .\s  I  re¬ 
member,  the  yield  of  juice  was  about  the 
same  as  when  apples  are  used,  and  it  re¬ 
quired  about  25  gallons  of  juice  to  make 
one  of  syru]).  This  approximates  the  per¬ 
centage  of  sugar  in  maple  .sap,  but  it  is  a 
good  deal  less  than  that  of  the  beet.  Still, 
different  varieties  of  pumpkins  might  give 
a  greater  percentage  than  this.  The  juice 
was  boiled  in  a  rig  used  for  boiling  maple 
sail,  and  a  thick,  dark-colored  syruii,  of  a 
peculiar  though  rather  pleasant  flavor, 
resulted.  It  would  not  crystallize  so  as 
to  make  sugar.  However,  it  made  a  very 
fair  table  syrup  and  was  far  superior  to 
any  sample  of  beet  syrup  that  I  ever 
tasted,  that  was  made  Tiy  any  homemade 
process,  though  it  was  not  particularly 
Ii-ilatable  to  one  who  was  almost  daily 
indulging  in  choice  maple  .syru|).  Hut 
it  answered  very  well  for  coarse  co<ikery, 
such  as  sweetening  beans,  brown  bread, 
etc. 

Another  method  commonly  emiiloyed  by 
our  grandjiarents  was  to  pare  and  core 
tin*  pumpkins,  stew  tlieni  till  soft,  jiress 
fhrougb  a  colander,  return  to  the  fire,  add 
a  large  amount  of  water,  and  cook  till  a 
thin  SOU])  resulted.  ’I'his  was  strained 
througb  a  cloth  and  a  qiiaidity  of  the  old- 
fashioned  West  India  niolass(*s,  not  now 
procurable,  was  added.  It  was  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  fire  and  boiled  to  tbe  de¬ 
sired  consistency.  ’I'his  was  used  ns  a 
table  syrup,  and,  as  a  small  boy,  I  found 
a  great  deal  of  enjoymmit  in  eating  this 
from  a  stone  jar  in  my  grandmother’s 
at  lie  and  using  a  wooden  iiaddle  for  a 
spoon,  though  I  am  not  certain  ttiat  I 
would  relish  it  at  the  present  time. 
However,  the  substitution  of  a  good  grade 
of  syrup  or  sugar  for  the  strong,  ill-fla¬ 


vored  VV’est  India  molasses  might  make 
the  product  more  palatable. 

I'umpkin  leather  was  an  old-time  deli¬ 
cacy,  and,  in  the  early  days  of  New  Mng- 
land  it  was  sei  ved  to  company,  much  as 
we  serve  choice  confectionery  at  the  [ires- 
ent  time.  I  have  sometimes  made  it  in 
recent  years.  It  is  made  by  cutting  tbe 
pumpkin  into  rather  thin  slices,  rmnoving 
the  skin  and  core,  rolling  the  slic(‘s  in 
sugar,  and  drying  them  slowly  until  they 
assume  the  appearance  fif  leal  lie r. 

I’umjikin  candy  was  another  delicacy  of 
our  grandparents  in  their  younger  days. 
It  was  made  by  stewing  the  pumpkin  till 
soft,  pressing  through  a  colander,  adding 
lilenty  of  sugar,  sjireading  on  a  plalt('r 
and  drying.  Another  mellmd  was  to  boil 
the  slices  in  .syrup  till  rather  soft  but  not 
siifliciently  to  cause  them  to  fall  apart. 
’Pile  slices  were  then  lifted  out  of  the 
s.vrup,  drained  and  dried.  'Plu'si*  confea*- 
tions  are  (piite  jmlatable.  though  they 
might  not  be  so  regarded  by  a  generation 
th,at  i.s  acaaistomed  to  clnaadale  diaqi.^  and 
velvet  ice  cream,  but  they  were  diamied 
(hdicioiis  by  our  grandparents.  llow(‘V(‘r, 
a  really  didicioiis  .syriii>  may  be  made  by 
boiling  the  juice  of  the  red  iiiilp  of  water¬ 
melons.  c.  o.  (lItM.m{KK. 


Destroying  Johnson  Grass 

I  have  lately  purchased  a  farm  here 
in  Southwestern  Arkan.sas,  that  has  some 
.lohmson  grass  ou  it,  some  old  blocks 
that  have  not  Ix'en  jilowed  fm-  sevi-ral 
years.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some 
of  your  Hfjiithern  readers  as  to  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  killing  it  out.  Will  deep  plowing 
in  freezing  weather  and  tearing  out  roots 
with  spring-tooth  harrow  destroy  it?  Soil 
is  dee|),  mellow  loam.  s.  K.  ic. 

-Ashdown,  Ark. 

Where  .T(din.son  grass  has  become  well 
established  in  any  section  it  would  be 
better  to  adapt  the  farming  methods  to 
the  fact  than  to  try  to  eradicate  it.  In 
Mississippi,  in  the  section  where  the 
Agricultural  College  is  situated,  Johnson 
grn.ss  has  simply  captui’ed  the  whole 
country,  and  has  driven  the  farmer  out 
of  the  «dd  all-cotton  farming  into  hay 
and  stock  feeding,  and  what  was  at  first 
regarded  as  a  curse  lias  been  found  to 
be  the  greatest  blessing  to  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil.  I  would  never  advise  the 
introduction  of  .lohnson  grass  into  a  s<‘c- 
tion  where  general  farming  is  done  fairly 
well,  but  where  it  has  once  established 
itself  I  would  make  tin*  best  use  of  it. 
One  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  pasture  it 
hard.  In  Mi.ssi.ssip|»i  I  noticed  a  i»er- 
manent  pasture  surrounded  by  fields 
den.se  in  Johnson  grass,  ami  the  pasture 
was  clean  of  it  and  was  all  Ilermuda 
and  Ii(*spedeza.  Thim  the  root-.stocks  of 
this  grass  ta’cni  to  be  of  nearly  an  annual 
character,  and  if  the  grass  is  deeply 
turned  under  just  before  the  new  root¬ 
stocks  form,  it  may  be  killed.  One  of 
my  old  students  who  has  been  long  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Agricultural  Department 
in  VA’ashington  published  a  method  for 
the  erarlication  of  .Johnson  grass  from  a 
study  of  its  habits.  This  method  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  270, 
which  you  can  get  from  the  Deiiaitment 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

w.  r.  ^rAS.SI^Y. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


'I'omntoes  sell  at  lOc  jicr  %-bu.  basket 
for  fancy  gO(K]s,  retail  at  Norristown  for 
50c;  l-ima  bean.s,  retail,  (iOc  per  ()t. ;  corn. 
(lOo  per  doz.  We  are  Iarg»dy  governed  by 
Norristown  markets,  (bun  looks  like  a 
short  crop ;  some  very  early  fields  look 
fair,  with  short,  pointed  ears,  about  ready 
to  cut.  Cbickens  retail  at  45c  j)er  lb. 
for  fancy  roosters;  young  chickeii.s,  alive, 
4f)c,  at  do((r  to  dimb-rs,  some  being  ship¬ 
ped  to  I’hil.'idelphia.  Oats  good,  some 
weighing  40  lbs.  to  bu.  Wheat  good; 
oats,  .$1  ,at  mill  ;  corn,  .$2.10.  Beaches 
lel-'iil  at  .$1..50  per  Yj-\>u.  basket.  Ap|>les 
show  sale  at  25c  per  pk.  Bartlett 
pears.  $2.75  per  basket:  grapes.  .5c  per 
11).;  onions,  40c  %  pk.  ami  up.  Botatoes, 
.'R2  bu.  .ami  uj);  short  crop.  Almost  jili 
fiaiifs  hardly  half  caajp.  Milk  retails  jit 
10c  (jt. ;  butter  at  stores,  58  to  tiOc;  oleo, 
20c.  lOggs,  50c  per  doz.,  wholesale.  Horse¬ 
shoeing,  .$2.25.  II.  Y. 

.Montgom(*ry  Ho.,  Bii. 

.Ajiples  are  50  to  7.5c  per  bn.  Blums  and 
pears  aroumi  $1  per  bu.  'I'he  pmich  crop 
is  a  comi)lel<‘  failure  in  this  i)art  of  the 
State.  In  Hcranton  jieaches  are  selling 


from  .$2  to  $‘2. .50  fau-  basket.  .  Fn'sh  <-ggs, 
50c;  butter,  .'»(!  to  4.5c  per  lb.  New  po¬ 
tatoes,  from  $I..50  to  .$2  per  bu.  ’I'he 
selling  price  for  oats  here  is  05c  per  bu. 
'I'lie  chief  farm  industry  here  is  «lairying. 
'I'ln-  leading  farm  products  are  fruit, 
grain  and  potato  raising.  Fruit  <aa>p  is 
only  about  20  per  emit,  and  potatoes  are 
about  .50  iier  cent  here  this  year. 

1/ackawanna,  Ba.  n.  K.  w. 

Crojis  ar<>  fair.  Hay  wa.s  very  good. 
We  had  a  good  harv«‘st  of  oats,  wheat 
and  rye.  Wheat  .sells  at  .$2.10;  rye,  $1.50; 
oats,  80c  per  bu. ;  con:,  .$1.7(>;  potato<*s, 
$1.25.  Botato  crop  medium.  Corn  will 
be  below  the  average  on  account  of 
drought.  Figgs.  42c;  butter,  48c.  Fruit 
is  lookng  good.  Beaches,  $1.25  pi-r  basket 
and  up.  p.  It. 

Berks  Co.,  Ba. 

At  the  [iresent  very  little  business  is 
done,  as  the  farmers  are  very  bii.sy  pre¬ 
paring  fields  to  sow  wheal.  I’otatoes, 
.$2  50  per  bu. ;  tomatoc.s,  $1.50.  Hay, 
$25  per  ton,  unbaled.  Cabbage,  4c  per 
lb.;  cucumber.s,  .$2  jier  bu.;  little  jiicdcles, 
$1  per  hundred;  sweet  corn,  25  to  5()c 
a  doz.  Spring  chicken,  50c  iter  lb„  live; 
broilers,  .‘i.5c :  apples,  .SOc  per  bu.,  fallen. 
Business  outlook  is  very  poor,  as  we  de¬ 
pend  greatly  upon  lime  and  jthosphate, 
and  railroad  {•omlilions  are  so  poor  we 
do  not  know  when  we  can  get  things  in 
or  out.  Cl.  F. 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 

Hay  about  $20  a  ton.  Wheat,  $2.10 
per  bu.  :  potatoes,  $2;  buttm’,  42c  peril).; 
eggs,  50  to  .55c.  lame  was  greatly  in  de¬ 
mand  and  hard  to  get.  Farm  laborers 
ai'e  scarce,  as  this  is  a  mining  district. 
’I’he  price  of  coal  at  the  mine  is  about 
.$2., 80  a  ton.  It.  .r. 

Indiana  Co.,  Ba. 

During  the  bitter  part  of  August  we 
were  in  need  of  rain.  It  is  .so  <iry  that 
many  cannot  plow  ;  I'ven  tractors  are  laid 
by,  and  tho.se  that  do  use  them  do 
wretched  work.  Oats  were  a  good  crop, 
but  a  bad  one  to  harvest,  as  they  were 
down  badl.v ;  some  fiidds  had  to  be  cut 
one  way.  ’I'hey  are  thrashing  out  well, 
as  is  abso  barley.  Om‘  man  reports  50 
bu.  per  acre  Wheat  is  yielding  more 
than  it  was  expecteil  it  would,  tuit  the 
average  will  not  oiual  last  year’s.  Corn 
is  being  hurt  with  drought.  .Some  cab- 
liage  is  sull'ering  from  dry  weather.  Po¬ 
tatoes  in  one  locality  have  blighted,  al¬ 
though  sprayed.  .Some  contract  beans 
have  blightial  very  badly.  K.  T.  n. 

Ontario  Co.,  N,  Y. 

We  have  had  a  fair  .season  for  all  crops. 
Crops  were  all  good  except  wheat;  it  will 
average  about  11  bu.  per  acre.  ’I'he  hay 
crop  was  good,  and  a  big  crop  of  after¬ 
math  ;  tliree  crops  of  Alfalfa ;  rye  was 
poor;  oats  a  big  crop;  it  was  big  in  the 
straw  and  well  lilleil,  and  theri*  was  a 
big  lu'reage  sown.  ’I'here  is  a  big  acreage 
of  corn,  and  it  is  maturing  well ;  some 
fields  are  about  ready  to  cut.  Farly  im- 
tatoes  were  not  more  than  Imlf  a  cro), ; 
late  ones  are  looking  good.  ’I'oiis  are 
green.  1  think  there  will  be  a  fair  crop, 
’.riie  ajipb'  crop  here  is  a  large  one.  Ap- 

I) les,  $1  per  bu. ;  jiotatoes,  $2 ;  wheat, 

$2;  rye,  $1.75;  oats,  $1  ;  plums,  15c  per 
(jt. ;  roasting  ears,  25c  per  doz. ;  eggs, 
40c;  butter,  5()c.  AVo  get  20c  ja-r  lb.  for 
veal.  Conditions  here  are  not  very  good 
for  farmers  ;  it  is  so  hard  to  get  ladj) ;  they 
want  $1  and  .$5  a  day  when  you  do  get 
help.  A  farmer  cannot  pay  these  wages; 
he  will  have  to  do  what  be  can  himself 
and  b't  the  n-st  go.  .T.  W.  Y. 

Clearfield  Co.,  Ba. 

.Summer  has  been  very  dry  and  the 
corn  croj)  is  damaged  from  the  drought. 
’I’lie  hay  cro])  was  extra  good  ;  wheat  and 
oats,  about  two-tbirds  of  a  crop ;  a  full 
apple  croj)  and  abou  one-half  peaidi  crop. 
Corn,  .$2  per  bu. ;  oats,  $1;  hens  and 
fri'u-M,  24c  [ler  lb.;  eggs,  25c;  tomatoes, 
47V.C  jier  bu.  Hogs  unusually  high  and 
not ‘many  to  sell.  Butter,  2.5c  per  lb.,  to 
go  on  the  grease  market.  AV.  u. 

Grainger  Co.,  ’I'enn. 

Hay,  $12  to  $18;  rye  straw,  $15.  Rye, 
$1.00  per  bu. ;  oats,  $1  ;  corn,  $1.70.  Bo- 
tatoi'S,  $‘2  to  $2  i>er  bu.  of  00  lbs.  Buck¬ 
wheat,  .$1.75.  Butter,  40c  to  45c  per  lb.; 
eggs,  40c  to  45c  jier  doz.  Beans,  $7  to 
.$0  per  bu.  Veal  calves,  $12  per  100  lbs; 
cows,  $75  to  $00.  Fowls,  20c  to  20c  per 

II) .  live.  Our  main  crops  here  are  rye, 

oats,  corn,  hay,  apples.  Hay  is  about  .50 
per  cent;  rye  and  oats  are  good;  corn 
fair  for  this  time  of  year;  potatoes  are 
good  but  a  small  lot  planted  in  this  .sec¬ 
tion.  ir.  I-,  r. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“Many  a  smart  man,’’  said  I'ncle  Eben, 
“gets  discouraged  too  ea.sy.  An’  many  a 
fool  man  doesn’  git  discouragol  easy 
enough.” — Washington  Star. 


always  ^oes  with 
healtn,and  health 
making  is  the  bi^ 
reason  for 


A  delicious  food, 
rich  in  the  vital 
phosphates. 

No  Waste.  You 
eat  and  onjoy  it 
to  the  last  atom. 

Health  making, 
nourishing, 
Gconomical. 

Try  it. 

There's  a  Reason.** 


The  powerful  durable 
ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 
with  the 


Trade  mark  and 
reputation 
behind  it. 


Your  House  but  Keeps 
your  Cellar  COOL 

The  l)i'st  liellter  fnr  the  I''iiriii  Home 
does  It  111!  tlirouKi)  oiii.  icKlsIer — less 
trouble  to  operiile  Ihiiii  one  onllaiiry 
stove — bent  ns  few  or  us  iniiiiy  rooms 
ns  yen  wish  -regiiliile  tem|)eralur<-  to 
salt.  No  pliM'S  to  lake  siaieo  and  beat 
the  cellar.  Ituras  ellla-r  coal  or  wood 
perfectly,  and — • 

No  mailer  lunu  co/d  or  how  the  wind  blmee — 
will  liee/)  your  whole  h(Miie  wariii,and  com  for- 
table  in  below  zero  wealhcr  and  8.1  V K  fuel. 

tla‘  H'I'IOW.MtT  dealer  la  your  lo- 
iJLiIj  t.|i|ity  or  send  for  our  l)lg  FUlOK 
folder  that  shows  pletiires  of  Ibe  fnr 
Dnee  and  its  inirts  and  tells  all  about 
tills  great  Heater. 

FULLER  &  WARREN  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  STEWART  Stoves  and 
_  .  Ranges  Since  1832. 


He  have  books  on  ] 
all  subjects  of 
farming*  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 
Write  us  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  .*. 

THE  RURAL  NEAA/.yoRKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Over  A  Billion  Dbllars! 

Is  the  estimated  annual  loss  on  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.  from  iiuscct  pests. 

What’s  YOUR  Share? 

The  war  demands  increased  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  conservation  of  all  crops.  iMCP/'Tir'ini.s, 

Key  Brand  Insecticides  will  help  yon  to  produce  INSECTIGlUtli 

biggeraiul  hettercrops.  Yourdcaler  can  supply  you — orwc  will 
ship  direct  to  you.  'Write  today  for  book.  State  your  dealer’s 
name.  Tbe  Government  asks  that  you  place  your  order  early. 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. ,  14  Bay  view  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Our  farmerettes  are  still  working  away, 
picking  and  packing  and  doing  other 
light  work.  When  they  pack  a  load  of 
apples  or  tomatoes  they  send  along  a 
printed  card,  as  follows : 

T/i/s  Farm  Protlucc 
Was  Prepared  for  Market  hy 

The  Woman's  Land  Army  of  America. 

Thus  they  take  pride  in  their  work, 
and,  instead  of  trying  to  run  away  from 
it,  they  are  willing  to  he  known  as  the 
packers.  This  is  on  the  itrinciple  of  the 
man  I  knew  who  said  he  took  ^‘foy  in  his 
joh.”  Ilis  services  were  always  in  de¬ 
mand.  I  think  those  farmerettes  are 
teaching  all  of  ns  good  lessons  in  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  careful  work.  Not  long  ago 
I  talked  before  a  big  audience  of  men. 
They  were  salesmen — strong  and  capable 
in  their  line.  At  the  first  mention  of 
these  farmerettes  there  was  a  smile.  I 
told  these  men  how  the  farmerettes  were 
working  not  only  for  me  but  for  Amer¬ 
ica.  They  gave  the  surplus  of  their  earn¬ 
ings  to  the  Tied  Cross.  “Now,”  I  said, 
“how  many  of  you  strong  and  capable 
men  will  give  the  best  you  have  for  a 
month  and  turn  everything  yon  can  earn 
— above  your  bare  expenses — over  to  the 
Red  Cross — .\ix  rp !”  Not  a  man  got  up, 
but  the  smile  faded  away. 

}jc  ijC  ^  * 

As  I  go  about  the  country  I  find  many 
fruit  growers  and  gardeners  who  tell  the 
same  story  about  these  farmerettes.  They 
do  good,  clean  work,  cheerfully  and  with 
fine  spirit.  I  am  obliged  to  think  that  in 
the  future  this  new  labor  element  must 
be  considered,  and  that  it  is  to  have  a 
great  influence  upon  farming,  at  least 
near  the  large  town  and  cities.  At  the 
New  York  State  Fair  thei'e  was  a  paimde 
of  farmerettes  in  their  working  costume. 
Ten  years  ago  these  girls  and  women 
would  hf've  been  laughed  at,  but  this  year 
they  were  watched  by  a  very  serious 
crowd  of  men  and  women  who  recognized 
the  fact  that  this  land  army  has  a  place 
in  the  war.  These  marchers  were  head¬ 
ed  by  a  tractor  di-iven  by  a  young  woman. 
She  drove  it  well,  but  I  stand  by  what  I 
said  two  weeks  ago,  and  think  the.se 
girls  will  do  well  to  keep  off  this  heavy 
and  jolting  machinery.  They  will  do 
better  by  sticking  to  the  lighter  work. 
()n(‘  thing  about  the  new  order  impressed 
me.  In  the  dairy  building  I  saw  a  young 
man  sitting  on  a  bale  of  hay  caring  for  a 
small  b.aby,  while  the  baby’s  mother  and 
grandmother  were  outside  watching  the 
farmerettes.  Perhaps  that  is  significant 
of  w'hat  is  coming — with  woman  as  a 
voter  and  worker. 

^  Hi  :*< 

From  some  500  peach  trees  we  had 
about  20  rather  poor  jioaches  this  year. 
Usually  our  peoifle  eat  many  crates  dur¬ 
ing  the.  season,  but  in  these  Red  Ci-oss 
and  Liberty  bond  times  we  w’ent  without 
and  ate  more  ai)ptes.  An  old  friend  in 
South  .Tersey  sent  us  a  crate  of  peaches 
by  mail.  The  fruit  carried  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion.  The  peaches,  of  course,  were  in 
trays,  and  tin*  crate  was  nailed  and  then 
bound  securely  with  wire.  It  came 
promiitly  and  was  delivered  at  once,  and 
our  folks  took  care  that  every  peach  was 
utilized.  This  is  the  first  crate  I  ever 
saw  mailed,  hut  I  understand  a  large 
trade  was  done  by  parcel  post  this  sea¬ 
son. 

Hi  H;  *2^ 

These  peaches  meant  much  to  tis,  but 
more  to  my  .lersey  friend — for  this  crop 
represented  fr^aulom  to  him.  Some  years 
ago  this  man  sold  out  his  little  bu.siness  in 
a  Westeim  State  and  went  “back  to  the 
land”  in  New  .Jersey.  I  regarded  it  as  a 
hazardmis  venture,  lie  knew  little  about 
farming  and  had  .sickness  in  the  family. 

I  can  tell  you  there  were  dark  days  with 
the  mortgage  and  de])ts  and  death  all  at 
the  door,  and  for  years  my  friend  barely 
held  his  own.  He  planted  an  orchard  and 
waited.  All  who  have  ever  done  that 
know  what  such  waiting  means.  But  this 
year  made  the  clock  strike.  .Tack  Frost 
kei)t  away  from  South  .Jersey,  but  laid 
his  cold  hand  on  most  of  the  North.  Tlu' 
result  was  that  the  trees  loaded  up  with 
beautiful  fruit,  while  prices  jumpwl  up  in 
th(i  air.  My  friend  sold  his  crop  for 
more  than  enough  to  pay  his  mortgage, 
and  he  is  now  free  except  for  a  few  hun¬ 
dreds  which  he  will  use  on  improve¬ 
ments. 

***** 

And  there  is  a  fine  thing  about  this 
.small  remaining  debt.  The  man  who 
holds  the  notes  came  and  made  a  visit, 
and  one  day  he  said  something  like  this: 

*T  am  glad  to  see  you  working  out  so 
well.  These  notes  I  hold  are  nearly  ma¬ 
tured,  hut  you  need  not  worry  about 
them.  The  doctors  tell  me  I  may  i>ass  on 
at  any  time,  and  these  notes  might  go  to 
someone  who  does  not  feel  just  as  we  do 
about  it.  So  I  think  you  had  better  make 
new  notes,  due  10,  15  or  20  years  hence, 
and  let  me  have  them.  Then  you  can 
merely  keep  up  the  iutere.st  and  they  will 


not  ho  likely  to  trouble  you  while  you 
live !” 

I  often  wish  that  more  of  otir  people 
who  belong  to  the  creditor  class  could 
feel  and  act  like  that.  At  any  rate,  no 
one  but  a  man  who  has  paid  out  can  tell 
how  my  friend  feels  as  he  walks  about  his 
farm  and  says : 

"This  piece  of  land  is  mine." 

And  you  Avould  not  be  dispose<l  to  laugh 
at  him  if  he  took  off  his  hat  and  i)a.ssed 
bareheaded  through  the  peach  orchanl. 
For  have  not  these  trees  saved  him? 

ic  H*  Jo  jJs 

I  know  of  some  other  cases  where  this 
same  thing  has  happened.  A  combination 
of  good  crops  and  high  prices  has  given 
the  farm  a  large  income.  It  is  a  pretty 
good  te.st.  of  character  to  see  what  is  done 
with  this  money.  In  the  case  of  my  .Jer¬ 
sey  friend  he  could  do  one  of  two  things. 
Me  might  put  water  in  the  house.*  l)uy  a 
car  and  invest  in  things  which  mean  com¬ 
fort  or  pleasure,  and  leave  the  mortgage 
unpaid.  Or  he  could  i)ay  tlu'  mortgage 
first,  make  sure  of  his  home  and  tlnui  put 
in  the  improvements.  My  friend  did  the 
latter  thing,  and  I  think  he  was  wise.  It 
requires  self-deni:il  and  character  to  do 
that,  as  I  know  full  well.  The  young 
people  do  not  always  realize  just  what 
the  mortgage  means,  and  should  there  he 
.any  extra  income  they  would  be  quite 
likely  to  favor  spending  it  for  the  pleas¬ 
ant  things  of  life. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  often  hear  people  say  that  a  mortgage 
on  a  farm  is  oft('n  an  indication  of  good 
busine.ss  management.  Suppose  a  man 
owes  .$2,.5()0  on  his  farm.  lie  gets  .$L.500 
ahead  and  has  the  money.  Will  it  not 
pay  him  better  to  invest  that  in  tools  or 
fertilizer  or  drainage  or  in  child  education 
rather  than  reducing  the  mortgage?  Is 
not  a  living  and  working  capital  better 
than  a  free  farm  without  ca!)ital?  I 
should  say  it  depended  much  on  the  farm¬ 
er  and  his  family.  Some  men  are  natural 
fin.anciers  in  a  small  way  and  know  how 
to  handle  capital.  The  great  majority  of 
us  are  not  so  capable  of  making  money 
work,  and  as  a  rule  I  would  advise  a 
man  to  pay  off  or  reduce  his  mortgage  if 
he  gets  .a  chance  to  do  so.  These  war 
times  will  bring  a  little  extra  money  to 
.sonu'  fa  loners,  ^fy  advice  is  to  u.se  a  good 
part  of  it  in  reducing  or  wiping  out  the 
debt. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Hope  Farm  will  come  in  on  the  new 
issue  of  Liberty  bonds  up  to  our  limit. 
The  boys  will  put  their  Summer’s  earn¬ 
ings  into  bonds.  They  are  also  beginning 
to  pay  for  some  of  their  own  nec(>ssities. 
One  of  them  bought  a  pair  of  shoes  the 
other  day  and  figured  that  they  «M»st  him 
the  income  from  about  50  hours  of  labor! 
No  one  will  be  likely  to  .squander  money 
when  it  is  measured  by  hours  of  sweat 
and  toil.  We  feel  that  all  of  us  must  get 
behind  this  bond  issue  and  put  it  over. 
Quite  frequently  some  of  the  hoys  we 
know  in  the  Army  and  Navy  come  here 
and  tell  us  what  they  are  doing.  One 
sailor  w’as  here  the  other  day  who  has 
fought  off  several  submarines.  What 
these  young  men  are  doing  is  enough  to 
thrill  anyone,  no  matter  how  hard  and 
tough  he  may  be.  They  art*  battering 
down  the  walls  of  Qermany,  and  the  small 
things  we  can  do  here  seem  puny  and 
feeble  enough  when  we  consider  their 
work.  I  would  not  advise  a  farnuo’  to 
put  needed  li<pnd  capital  into  the.se  bonds, 
but  a  good  share  of  your  savings  ought 
to  be  invested  that  way.  -\t  any  rate, 
cut  out  all  the  “easy  money”  or  “big  in¬ 
terest”  promises  and  lend  such  money  to 
Uncle  Ram.  Back  up  the  boys  with 
bonds  and  we  shall  have  to  do  mon^  than 
that.  We  shall  all  have  to  keej)  cbeto  ful 
and  quit  growling  about  small  things.  I 
grant  that  we  have  many  hardships  and 
some  things  which  come  close  to  injus¬ 
tice,  but  we  shall  only  make  them  harder 
by  growling  about  them.  A  few  men  .and 
women  in  every  community  must  do  a  lot 
of  extra  work.  J>et  us  all  get  up  and  at 
it ! 

.*  IS  *  *  * 

Now  we  stand  waiting  for  .Tack  Frost. 
Will  he  come  e.arly  or  late?  Is  he  a 
friend  or  an  enemy  of  the  Kais<'i‘?  As  a 
rule  we  do  not  have  a  killing  frost  on 
these  hills  until  about  October  .5.  Rome 
years  it  is  later,  and  these  are  golden 
years  for  us,  because  the  late  tomatoes 
jump  in  price  after  the  valley  ci'op  is 
killed.  Our  vines  are  still  loaded,  and  a 
late  fi'OSt  will  be  worth  money.  The 
sweet  corn  will  be  all  picked  and  cut  nj) 
before  October  J.  The  farmerettes  are 
good  at  that  work.  The  field  corn  is  late, 
but  as  it  is  far  at  tin*  top  of  a  hill  it  will 
get  through  and  give  us  a  fair  crojx 
Crowded  in  with  other  work  comes  rye 
seeding,  for  I  mean  to  have  the  entire 
fartn  covered  with  rye  if  i»ossible.  There 
is  work  enough  and  more  for  all. 

*  *  *  *  * 

At  the  New  York  Rt.ate  Fair  the  apples 
seemed  nearly  a  month  behind  ours  in  de¬ 
velopment.  The  Northern  Rpy  was  about 
half  size,  while  our  wei'e  nearly  all  picked 
and  .sold  by  the  middle  of  Reptember. 
Around  Geneva  they  were  just  picking 
McIntosh,  while  ours  were  practically  all 
sold  by  Reptember  1.  It  is.  of  cour.se,  a 
question  as  to  when  fruit  should  be 
picked.  This  year  we  hit  a  trade  which 
seems  to  prefer  the  fruit  a  little  green, 
and  we  are  here  to  please  our  trade.  Un¬ 
less  one  has  good  storage  it  pays  best  to 
rush  the  fimit  away  if  the  price  is  fair. 

I  try  to  have  a  fair  idea  of  what  it  costs 
us  to  produce  a  barrel  of  fruit,  though  it 


is  hard  to  make  any  exact  estimate.  Witli 
.such  a  figure  in  mind,  my  i)lan  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  fruit  whenever  a  i»rice  is  of- 
fere<l  which  leaves  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 
No  mse  holding  it  as  a  speculation  unless 
you  have  first-class  storage.  ii.  w.  c. 


Bees  on  Shares 

What  would  be  the  right  plan  for  both 
parties  under  the  following  agreement : 

I  have  in  mind  .a  young  man  of  IS  years, 
who  is  not  strong,  but  honest  and  indus¬ 
trious,  and  intellectually  normal,  the  son 
of  our  farm  tenant.  The  boy  is  not  able 
to  do  any  hard  work.  Me  would  like  to 
handle  bees,  but  cannot  afford  to  get  the 
start.  If  I  furnish  the  bees,  hives,  etc., 
how  many  .should  I  furnish  before  the 
honey  is  expected  to  pay  expenses?  My 
husband  and  I  were  talking  it  over,  and  I 
thought  one-half  should  be  the  division.  He 
thought  I  expected  too  much  and  wanted 
to  giv(‘  him  the  start  and  expect  only 
honey  for  our  use  of  two  in  the  family; 
but  I  think  that  rather  expensive  honey. 
We  are  not  financially  well  enough  off 
to  do  that  thing,  and  I  think  sometimes 
those  things  tend  to  pauperize  instead  of 
helping.  MBS.  E.  A.  R. 

Virginia. 

From  two  to  four  colonies,  with  neces¬ 
sary  equipment,  should  give  anyone  a 
good  start  in  bee  keeping  and  they 
.should  pay  operating  expenses  and  a  part 
of  their  first  cost  their  first  .season,  pro¬ 
vided  that  they  wer(^  obtaim'd  early 
enough  in  the  season  to  take  advantage 
of  the  honey  flows.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  share  arrangement  could  be 
made  that  would  not  be  likely  to  prove 
unsati.sfactory  to  one  or  both  contracting 
parties.  Except  with  such  crops  as  long  | 
established  custom  has  determined  a  ; 
proper  division  of  labor  and  profits,  rais-  i 
ing  things  “on  .shares”  is  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  procedure ;  neither  party  can 
know  enough  about  what  the  propor¬ 
tionate  expense  in  labor  and  investment 
will  be  to  fix  a  just  division  of  profits 
or  losses.  I  woiild  suggest  that  you  fur¬ 
nish  the  equipment  and  take  the  young 
man’s  note,  payable  in  two  or  three  years, 
for  it.  As  security,  you  can  have  the 
note  drawn  to  hold  the  original  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  equivalent  number  of  colonies 
of  bees  as  your  property  until  fully  paid 
for.  If  the  young  man  then  makes  a  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  business,  you  will  at  least  get 
your  equipment  back  for  your  own  use. 
If  he  succeed!?,  he  can  pay  you  from  the 
profits  and  there  will  be  no  misunder¬ 
standings  with  regard  to  a  fair  division ; 
furthermore,  you  will  have  to  pay  only 
market  iirice  for  what  honey  you  use  in 
your  family  M.  B.  D. 


Reward  for  Killing  Dog 

A  large  bulldog  that  appeared  to  be 
mad,  iiltiicked  a  neighbor’s  cow  last  week 
and  badly  tore  her  nose.  I  shot  the  dog. 
I  understand  the  Rtate  pays  a  reward  of 
.$10  each  for  the  killing  of  dogs  molesting 
sheep.  Does  this  a])ply  to  dogs  mole.sting 
cattle?  If  so,  how  should  I  go  about  it 
to  collect  the  rewiird?  Dog’s  head  was 
sent  to  Cornell,  hut  they  reported  that 
brain  was  entirely  shot  out  and  they 
could  not  tell  whether  or  not  he  was 
mad.  A.  M. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  can  find  nothing  in  the  law  which 
provides  for  any  such  reward.  There  is 
probably  some  mistake  about  this.  The 
law  is  enforced  by  the  Commissioner  of 
.\gricultun>  iit  .\lbany. 


Sepl<!!iiil«r  IPt? 


DontSend 
a  Penny 

See  what  a  bargain  you  are  offered  here 
— and  not  a  cent  to  send  with  your  order.  These 
strong,  durable,  wonderful  shoes  sent  on  approval 
to  show  you  that  in  spite  of  advancing 
prices  of  material  and  labor  we 
can  give  you  the  most  re- 
markable  values.  Just  . 


send  your  name  and  (< 
address  stating  size  i' 
wanted.  Compare) 
these  with  shoes  at 
even  $6.  Keep  them 
only  if  they  are  the 
best  bargain  you  (j 
ever  saw. 

Soft  Toe 

Army 
Shoe 


Genuine 

Munson 

Last 


Munson 
last  Army 
Shoe,  lace 
blucher  style, 
with  soft  toe— 
a  fine  shoe  that 
is  wonderfully 
easy  on  the  feet. 
Special  tanning  pro¬ 
cess  makes  the  leather 
proof  against  acids  of  milk, 
manure,  soil,  gasoline,  etc.  This 
special  process  leaves  all  the  “life”  in  the  leather  and 
gives  it  wonderful  wear-resisting  quality.  Solid  oak 
leather  double  soles  and  heels.  A  wonderful  out¬ 
door  work  shoe,  and  stylish  too.  Tan  only.  Stands 
all  kinds  of  hard  useage,  wetting,  etc.  Biggest 
value  for  the  money  to  be  had  anywhere. 

Send  today  just  yourname  and  SAIO 
■MVwWa  address— no  mon^.  Pay  only 
for  shoes  when  they  arrive.  Try  them  on,  see  how 
well  made  and  comfortable  they  are.  If  shoes  are 
not  satisfactory,  return  them  and  we  will  refund 
your  money.  Sizes  6  to  13.  Bo  sure  to  give  size 
wanted.  Order  by  No.  X1M14. 

LEONARD-MORTON  &  CO..  Dept.  808,  Chicago 


SmootherWorkingFords 

bigupkeep  saving 

Cork  Insert  Transmission  Lin¬ 
ing  will  give  you  a  smoother  start¬ 
ing,  stopping  and  braking  Ford. 
Buttons  of  cork  are  set  into  highest 
grade  lining.  It’s  a  patented  idea. 
Takes  the  noise  and  jerks  out  of  Ford 
transmission  action.  Gives  a  SUHE 
brake.  Stops  that  noisy  chattering 
and  racking  vibration  that  makes  oontly  re¬ 
pairs  necessary  and  ruins  the  rear  end. 

Cork  Insert 

^^nsmUsion  Lining  for  Fords 

,  outlasts  several  sets  of  or¬ 
dinary  linings  because  loss 
push  isneeded  on  pedal.  Af¬ 
ter  6,000  or  10,000  miles’  ser¬ 
vice,  It  still  works  like  new. 
Think  of  the  replacements, 
the  annoyance,  the  money 
saved.  Costs  you  $3  a  set. 
Worth  doublotbe  price,  results 
considered. 

Send  for  This  FREE  Booklet 

"Tha  Story  of  Cork  Insert.**  U’h 
inturcstingr  and  helpful.  Use  u 
post  card  or  tear  out  this  ad  and 
write  name  and  address  on  margin. 
No  oflrents  will  pester  you;  we  have 
today. 


none.  So  write  i 


Advenes  Automobils  Aeessssriet  Cor#. 
Ospl.  73,56  C.Rsndol#h$1.,Chiesos 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00  | 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  Sfc,  New  York  j| 
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Winter  Injury  ol  the  Grape  in  New  York, 
1917.1918 

Much  is  bcin;;  ^nid  and  written  con¬ 
cerning  the  ^’inter  injury  of  the  fruit 
trees  of  New  York  as  a  result  of  the 
continuous,  abnormally  low  temperatures 
of  the  Winter  of  1917-1918.  Each  week 
the  toll  increases,  and  the  end  is  appar¬ 
ently  not  yet.  As  one  writer  predicts,  all 
evidences  are  not  seen  as  yet.  but  we 
may  look  for  the  ill  effects  for  some  years 
to  come.  This  is  especially  true  wdth  the 
vine.  While  vines  are  daily  succumbing 
to  the  effects  of  last  Winter’s  cold,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  hundreds  of 
vines  that  have  come  through  till  the 
present  time,  and  will  probably  present 
some  semblance  of  life  even  at  the  close 
of  the  growing  season,  will  fail  to  put  out 
another  Spring. 

A  few  statements  based  on  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  writer  relative  to  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  cold  Winter  of  1917-1918 
toward  the  vines  of  the  Lake  Erie  fruit 
belt  follow.  Several  severe  freezes  oc¬ 
curred  in  succession  in  the  Fall  of  1917 
before  the  grape  crop  was  over  half  har¬ 
vested.  Much  of  this  fruit  was  actually 
frozen  solid.  Wood  maturity  does  not 
normally  occur  until  fruit  maturity  has 
been  reached  in  normal  seasons.  As  a 
consequence  there  was  not  the  normal 
transference  of  elaborated  plant  food  from 
the  aerial  parts,  arms  and  canes,  to  the 
roots  and  trunks.  That  wmod  maturity 
was  not  reached  was  predicted  by  the  fact 
that  the  sugar  content  of  the  grape  had 
reached  only  a  low  reading  at  the  time  of 
the  freezes.  Dates  in  hand  indicate  that 
there  is  a  close  relationship  between  the 
sugar  content  of  the  grape  and  wood  ma¬ 
turity.  When  the  sugar  content  of  the 
Concord  reaches  17  per  cent  little  if  any 
winter-killing  of  the  parts  above  ground 
occurs.  If  the  sugar  fall  to  1.8  or  14 
per  cent,  a  very  mild  Winter  mxist  follow, 
that  the  buds  and  canes  escape  injury. 
When  a  combination  of  low  sugar,  hence 
poor  maturity,  and  a  most  severe  Winter 
follows,  serious  results  follow’.  There  are 
ahvays  a  few’  buds  on  individual  vines 
that  succumb  to  cold,  no  matter  how  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions  of  the  majority  to  with¬ 
stand  cold,  and  quite  independent  of  ex¬ 
treme  low  temperature.  This  loss  approx¬ 
imates  in  average  years  not  over  tw’o  per 
cent  of  the  buds  left  for  fruiting.  In  1910 
it  was  found  that  an  average  of  over  .W 
per  cent  of  the  Concord  buds  W’ere  win¬ 
ter-killed.  In  1917  in  the  same  vineyards 
le.ss  than  two  per  cent  were  killed.  In 
1918  the  killing  in  the  same  vineyards 
averaged  23  per  cent.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  sugar 
content  of  fruit  in  these  vineyards  W'as 
14.5  per  cent  in  1915.  17.5  per  cent  in 
1910,  and  somewhat  le.ss  than  14  per  cent 
in  1917. 

However,  with  less  buds  killed  in  1918 
than  in  191G  the  grape  crop  proinise.s 
much  le.ss  than  that  of  191G.  ITow  can 
this  difference  be  accounted  for?  In 
part  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  less  fruit¬ 
ing  wood  was  of  necessity  put  up  in  1918, 
hut  the  chief  factor  tending  to  the  smaller 
crop  was  t'he  killing  outright  of  the  flow’er 
parts  from  many  of  the  .shoots  that  start¬ 
ed  into  growth  normally,  or  the  injury 
was  so  severe  that  the  flower  parts  did 
not  function.  In  many  attempts  to  ger¬ 
minate  Concord  pollen  in  the  lahoratorv 
we  were  able  to  induce  but  little 
growth.  Those  grains  that  did  put  out 
the  pollen  tube  showed  a  much  attenuated 
growtli.  Many  avaries  appeared  to 
have  been  fertilized  directly  after  bloom¬ 
ing,  sloughed  off,  as  fertilization  had  not 
been  complete.  This  condition  was  ag- 
gravate'tf  by  severe  winds  directly  after 
the  blooming  period,  to  the  end  that  many 
berries  that  had  been  perfectly  fertilized 
were  rubbed  off  along  with  the  imper¬ 
fectly  fertilized.  The  failure  of  Baldwin 
even  to  blossom  in  many  instances,  and 
with  tho.se  trees  that  did,  the  failure  to 
set  may  be  accounted  for  through  the  in- 
jurv  to  the  e.ssential  organs. 

With  the  grape  it  is  now  apparent  that 
(lie  vines  that  were  in  good  vigor  are  the 
ones  that  e.scaped  with  least  injury.  This 
does  not  mean  that  those  making  an  exces¬ 
sive  growth  late  came  through  unharmed, 
for  they  too  suffered  much  bud-killing,  but 
the  ill  effects  that  are  now  showing  in 
scant  growth  and  dying  vines  are  more 
to  be  noted  in  connection  with  previous 
poor  vigor.  The  best  vineyard  in  the 
I-ake  Erie  fruit  belt  today  is  one  that  for 
the  past  ten  years  has  held  this  distinc¬ 
tion. 

One  writer  in  your  columns  states  that 
where  the  ground  was  hare  during  the 
Winter  the  killing  of  apple  trees  was 
more  severe  than  when  covered  with  a 
crop  of  some  kind.  This  is  equally  true 
in  connection  with  root  injury  of  the  vine. 
The  expo.sed  bare  knolls  show  more  kill¬ 
ing  than  the  more  sheltered  depressions, 
but  the  exposure  in  general  of  land  must 
also  be  considered  an  important  factor  in 
favoring  or  lessening  root  injury.  It  is  a 
truth  that  the  vineyards  sheltered  from 
the  prevailing  winds  of  Winter  in  the 
Tiake  Erie  fruit  belt  by  hedges,  buildings 
or  by  the  slope  of  the  land  away  from  the 
prevailing  winds,  came  through  the  past 
Winter  in  much  better  condition  than 
those  on  exposed  areas.  With  the  wind¬ 
swept  knolls  the  factor  of  a  root  covering 
also  enters.  For  it  is  the  barren  knoll 
that  grows  the  poor  cover  crop :  likewise 
it  is  the  knoll  that  is  deficient  usually  in 
the  requisite  amount  of  available  plant 
food,  lienee  weak-growing  vines. 
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Thus  far  under  like  soil  conditions  and 
exposure  there  has  been  no  more  killing 
of  vines  with  those  vineyards  in  which 
a  gr^en  manure  was  turned  under  in  the 
I'all  as  compared  with  those  in  which  the 
turning  down  was  left  till  Spring.  In 
the  first  instance  the  blanket  of  green 
manure  is  still  interposed  between  the 
root  system  and  the  cold  above  ground, 
while  the  furrows  tend  to  hold  the  snow. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  practice 
of  some  vineyardists  to  go  through  the 
rows  late  in  the  season,  but  before  har¬ 
vesting.  with  a  scraper,  and  throw  the 
soil  to  the  vines.  This  leaves  a  hard  sur¬ 
face  free  from  all  growth.  The  object 
has  been  given  as  making  a  smooth,  weed- 
free  surface  for  the  pickers,  as  well  as 
throwing  the  soil  to  the  vines.  Both  pur¬ 
poses  have  been  accomplished,  and  with 
no  apparent  ill  effects  until  this  season. 
Tt  is  now  to  be  seen  that  this  practice 
did  not  have  a  very  pronounced  bearing 
the  past  season  upon  the  degree  of  win¬ 
ter-killing.  Vineyards  thus  managed  are 
in  a  much  poorer  condition  than  those 
growing  under  similar  soil  conditions  of 
exposure,  etc.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
much  of  the  bud  and  root-killing  is  due 
to  the  drying  action  of  cold  and  wind 
combined.  It  has  been  proven  that  the 
bending  and  twisting  of  canes  and 
branches  by  wind  increases  rapidly  the 
evaporation  of  water  from  the  plant.  The 
drying  action  of  freezing  is  well  known. 
The  vineyard  exposed  both  by  reason  of 
its  location  with  reference  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  winds  of  Winter,  and  with  no  pro¬ 
tective  covering  to  interrupt  soil  evap¬ 
oration  suffered  the  most  severely.  An¬ 
other  form  of  killing  that  is  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  is  that  brought  about  by 
the  actual  freezing  to  death  of  the  tissues 
of  either  or  both  of  the  parts  above 
ground  and  the  root  system.  Actual  freez¬ 
ing  of  the  trunk  and  stem  of  the  vine  is 
indicated  only  by  careful  examin.ation  of 
the  trunk  after  the  removal  of  the  loose 
hark.  Vines  affected  by  this  type  of  in¬ 
jury  show’  at  this  time  narrow  cracks  ex¬ 
tending  lengthwise  w’ith  the  trunk.  These 
gradually  widen,  and  later  on.  if  the  root 
be  fairly  free  from  injury,  a  corky  growth 
will  form  along  the  crack  and  cover  the 
wound.  This  renewal  tissue,  however, 
does  not  apparently  function  as  conduc¬ 
tive  tissue,  for  observation  show’s  that  a 
vim',  once  it  has  arrived  at  this  stage, 
will  require  a  cutting  to  the  ground  and 
a  new’  trunk  grow’n.  This,  of  cour.se.  is 
impossible  if  the  root  system  is  severely 
injured.  The  w’riter  has  under  observa¬ 
tion  several  vines  that  have  been  renew’ed 
through  this  practice.  Some  vines  are 
occasionally  so  badly  split  w’ith  frost 
cracks  that  they  die  to  the  ground  be¬ 
fore  the  healing  or  knitting  develops.  In 
this  instance  shoots  are  frequently  thrown 
from  the  ground  level  or  below’  if  the 
root  system  be  uninjured. 

It  has  usually  been  the  second  season 
after  the  injury  that  vines  affected  in 
the  last  named  manner  have  shown  most 
prominently,  hence  we  may  conclude  that 
many  vines  still  growing  w’ill  later  suc- 
cumh  to  the  injury  that  occurred  during 
the  Winter  of  1917-1918. 

F.  E.  GL.\I)W’IN. 


Paper  White  Narcissus 

What  is  the  proper  treatment  for  Paper 
White  Narci.ssus?  1.  For  bulbs  that  have 
been  forced  for  indoor  bloom?  2.  For 
bulbs  for  outdoor  bloom  ;  in  what  month 
should  thev  he  planted?  P. 

Dxford,  O. 

1.  Paper  White  Narcissus  bulbs  that  have 
been  forced  for  indoor  bloom  are  usually 
quite  w’orthless  for  any  use  afterw'ards. 
We  do  not  recommend  any  attempt  to 
force  them  again.  2.  Paper  White  is  not 
suited  for  outdoor  culture  in  the  North  ; 
its  type  is  tender  and  is  only  suited  for 
indoor  culture  under  such  conditions.  It 
does  not  appear  able  to  endure  our  Win¬ 
ters.  We  would  use  Poeticus  varieties 
for  outdoor  culture,  where  the  starry 
white'  flow'er  is  desired  ;  they  are  hardy 
and  beautiful,  and  always  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  Tazetta  group,  to  w’hich  Paper 
White  belongs,  has  been  crossed  w'ith 
Poeticus  varieties,  and  the  result,  know’ii 
ns  Poetaz  Narcissi,  includes  some  charm¬ 
ing  sorts  recommended  for  garden  use, 
hut  in  our  experience  in  Northern  New 
.Jersey  they  did  not  survive  the  second 
Winter,  which  happened  to  be  very  severe. 


Celery  Storage;  an  Amateur’s  Experience 

I  grew  celery  for  the  first  time  last 
year,  and  succeeded  so  well  in  my  storage 
plan  that  some  other  amateur  may  be  in¬ 
terested.  A  pit  W’as  dug  in  the  garden, 
about  six  feet  long,  two  feet  deep,  and 
two  feet  wide.  The  plants  with  all  the 
roots  attached  were  set  close  together  and 
watered  at  the  root  as  I  progressed.  This 
W'as  about  November  15.  The  pit  w’as 
covered  with  short  boai'ds  laid  crossw’ise 
and  as  the  w’eather  grew’  cold  a  heavy  cov¬ 
ering  of  leaves  was  added.  A  strip  of 
patent  roofing  eight  feet  long  w’as  cut  in 
tw’o  and  laid  over  the  leaves,  lapped  at 
the  middle.  This  kept  the  leaves  dry  all 
Winter.  It  was  no  trick  at  all  to  take 
the  snow’  shovel,  scrape  aw’ay  the  snow’, 
slip  back  the  roofing,  remove  the  leaves 
and  a  board,  and  take  out  the  celery 
needed.  If  the  w’eather  w’as  mild  the  pit 
W’as  left  open  for  a  time.  The  celery  kept 
w’ithout  the  loss  of  a  stalk  and  lasted  un¬ 
til  April.  The  dry  Winter  preserved  the 
pit  from  caving  in,  but  it  might  be  w’ell 
to  provide  a  board  lining.  p. 

Ohio. 


“They  cannot  fight  and  raise  food  at  the  same 
time,”  says  the  Food  Administration’s  poster 
above.  MUST  FEED  THEM.” 

But  to  feed  America  and  our  friends  in  Europe 
requires  every  ounce  of  our  productive  power. 
Stump,s  and  boulders  in  cultivated  fields  must  go.^  They 
waste  space  that  could  be  raising  crops.  They  increase 
hand  labor  because  farm  machinery  is  broken  quickly 
in  stumi>y  fields. 

Even  if  new  land  cannot  be  cleared,  no  tilled  land  should 
be  idle. 

Labor-saving  methods  of  getting  your  fiehls  in  shape 
are  described  in  our  big  free  book,  “Better  harming 
With  Atlas  Fiirm  Powder.”  In  writing  for  it  check 
the  subjects  in  which  you  are  interested: 

□  stump  Blastine  □  Subsoil  Blastinc  □  Road  Making 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □  Pitch  Dieeing  □  Tree  Planting 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

Division  rnio  Wilmington,  Delaware 


THE  TRAP 

THAT 

HOLDS 


MUSKRAT 

SKUNK 

MINK 


For  Postpaid  Sample  of  the 
PULL,  GNAW  AND  TWIST  PROOF 

‘TRIPLE  CLUTCH” 


HIGH  GRIP 

WONDERFUL  HOLDING  POWER 
GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  YEAR. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  THE 

Free  Booklet  No. 

MODERN  TRAPPING  METHODlii 

Tells  how  to  trap  for  Musk¬ 
rat,  Skunk,  Mink  and  Coon 

TRIUMPH  TRAP  CO, 

INCORPORATED 

66W.  ElmSt.  ONEIDA.  N.Y. 


-X€ELSIOR> 


WIRE  MESH 
TREE  GUARDS 

prevent  girdlingj  bark-peel¬ 
ing,  gnawing  of  small  an¬ 
imals  and  injury  from  tools 
and  careless  people.  Strong; 
heavy  galvanizing  prevents 
rust;  economical;  last  for 
years ;  easily  placed  and 
moved.  All  sizes. 

Write  for  catalog  R,  prices, 
information. 

Wright  Wire  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


f o'*  M I ilHi N G  Machines 


Qe*r  and  Cleea  B-K  keeps  tubes  and  cups  sweet  and 
ntWnter  clean.  Penetrates  milk  solids  skills  the 
bacteria.  Is  clean — harmless — cannot  taint 
milk.  B-K  makes  rubber  parts  last  longer 
—cannot  harm  metal.  Used  and  recom* 
mended  by  Milking  Machine  Manufacturers 
for  years.  Cheapest  in  actual  use — sold 
under  guarantee.  Get  B-K  today — end  sour 
milk  troubles.  Send  us  your  order  and  your 
dealer's  name,  Send  for  dairy  bulletins  and 
“trial  offer/* 

General  Laboratories- Madison,  Wis. 

2769  ^  IWfU.iw.  S<. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint, 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAIN endorsed 
by  the  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  informatioii  KKEK  TO  YOU  with  Snnipk  Canlo. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Sllzed  Paint  Hoase  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y 


BOOKS  on  all  subjects  of  farming  by  leading 
authorities  are  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  the 
,  best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned  —  everlasting.  You  don't 
'  have  to  dig  ’em  up  to  be  replaced  every  few  years  W rite  for  prices. 
Sold  in  carload  lots.  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
NATCO  Silo,  NATCO  Corn  Crib.  NATCO  Building  Tile  and  NATCO 
Sewer  Pipe.  Send  for  the  new  editio  i  ofourbook,“Natcoon  theFarm". 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company,  1121  Fuliin  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THK  jsr.fjyKSS  jaumkiis'  iai-ku 

A  Nullonal  Jniiriinl  for  Cuiinir}  and  l>iil(iirl>un  llomr* 

Ki*tnhU»bftt  /A'o 

t’liblUbrd  nrfhly  bj  lh»-  Hural  fSbliuhlnr  <  oiiipaiiy,  3!13  Mmi(  30th  Siraatj.hew  Vork 
Hkkhkkt  W.  (■»  .'.i.isowoliii.  I'l-f-ulfiii  anil  J>llfor. 

.lOHS  J.  ItllJ/i.v,  Tri*antin*i’  anil  tiimi-fal  .Matiatfio'. 

V'M.  F.  Dir.i.fiN.  Sii'ii  lar.v.  Mita.  K.  T.  Hoyi.k.  Awoolato  Kditor. 

SUBSCRIP  I  ION  :  ONE  OOEI.AR  A  YEAR 
To  fori'iifii  rotiiitrii  -  to  tin-  I'nlvi-i-ral  l’i>Miil  I'lilnn.  f-<)iiiil  in  8h.  (id.,  or 

8!s  murkM.  or  IO'b  frani-t'.  Hi-tnlt  in  iiniin-v  ordi'r,  i-xpreas 
Older.  iii-rHoiial  ehi-ek  or  liiink  dral’t. 

Enlerei!  at  New  York  IVmt  ^ifllee  a--'  Sii-ond  CJaaii  ?fatter, 

Advei*l  it-InpT  rali-ti,  76  er-nt«  ja-r  iik’ate  line — 7  viirda.  llefi-i-i-nri-s  reiinireil  for 
advirrllttei-H  llllkllo^^ll  to  iiw  ;  and  catili  niii'l  ai*<-iiin|airiy  tran-ient  orili-ra. 

••A  SyfAKK  IiKAI,” 

A\e  believe  lliat  i-vi-ry  advi*i'i|ia-nn*nf  In  Tlila  jmia*r  Is  bneki-d  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  |a-rson.  e  use  evi-ry  |iii-Mible  pris-atitlMii  anil  ailnill  tin*  ailvi-rtlsinif  of 
reliable  hoiiM-s  only.  Ilm  lo  make  doiiblv  sure,  m-  «ill  make  iri.ml  any  loss 
to  tatld  siibsi-rllM-rs  -n-talned  by  li  iislinir  any  delibei  ale  s»  Indler,  Irri^iKin- 
H<|vt*rf in  oiir  niid  any 

Micti  KwlndJ**f  will  iw  inihiir'ly  r*xj»i»vo<l,  Wr*  nn*  aI“o  c’allocl  ii|»nii 

to  adjiiKt  <lifr#*!niir*o«  or  tfii*<rnkf*M  latwoMi  our  and  hoiioMf. 

responsible  boiises.  «  beiber  ad ven isi-n.  7,01.  We  m  illiiijflv  use  onr  K"'‘<l 
ofbei-s  to  this  end,  but  sin-li  eases  should  not  la-  eonfusisl  w  lib  dlsboiiest 
transaeilons.  Me  prolis-t  siiiostrlls-rs  ap-ainst  roirnes.  but  we  will  not  be 
TeH|Minsible  foi  ibe  debi-  of  Jioiiisit  banknipl-  saiiilionisl  bv  ibe  is.iiris. 
.Niaieeoftbeeomi.laiiii  must  Is-  -ent  Io  ns  wiibln  one  mmilb  of  Ibe  time  of 
the  Iraiisaelioii..  and  lo  idenilfv  It.  yon  should  im-ntlon  Tin:  llriiAI.  Nkw- 
Yohkkii  wbeii  wrillnn  Ibe  advertiser. 


THIS  WiiitiT  llii  ii-  w  il!  ’  i‘  ;i  short :i, ire  of  loaolior.s, 
i*s|»(‘oi:iIl.v  ill  till*  country  scliools.  Sonic  older 
Avoiiicn  will  lie  olili;'cd  to  take  n|i  I  lie  work  once 
more,  and  tliei'e  will  also  be  a  clnmce  for  a  piod 
many  inexiierieiiced  ^firls  to  try  their  hand.  'I’liey 
will  need  ail  tlie  lielp  they  can  ;'e|.  and  tliis  Wiiifei- 
of  ail  otliers  fin*  jiareiits  should  take  a  lively  interest 
ii  the  seiinol  and  irivi'  real  lielji  lo  tlie  tidieher.  'I’liey 
shoiiid  try  to  droji  eritieism.  seandal  or  eomidaint. 
Kive  a  new  teacher  a  fair  ehanee.  and  lielji  rathi-r 
than  liinder.  It  means  nineh  in  tlie.<e  M'ar  times  to 
]inll  altoiret lier.  and  tliis  may  In*  the  last  AViiiter  that 
your  ciiildriMi  can  liave  anytliiiif'  likb  a  fair  ehanee 
in  tlie  seliool. 

Tllll  ILoeliester  llcnilil  oiiee  morel  Yon  will  find 
a  disensslon  of  its  latest  etVnsion  on  jiai'c  1110. 
'I'lie  Ihrtih]  Would  like  to  sliow  tliat  Mr.  McCoy 
madf*  .$11.r>uil  on  his  lio;;s.  'I'lie  fact  Is  Unit  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Coy  lost  money  on  the  deal,  hnt  tlie  Jffvnhl  (‘Xiieets 
to  j^et  awa.Y  Aviih  the  ]iroi»osition  that  farmers  an*  all 
;fettin;;  rich — therefore  let  the  uovernmenf  make  a 
Jixed  low  jiriee  for  food.  Some  of  mir  friends  wrote 
the  Hcvald  ahont  this  matter  and  this  is  what  they 
pnniiiif  ly  not.  in  iiriiit ; 

'Pile  ainaziiiK  tiling  about  it.  when  n  f.-inner  boasts 
tliat  lie  Inis  turned  a  iireliy  j'ooil  jirofit  in  lioj?^,  er  eat- 
fle,  or  Krain.  is  that  tin*  city  laaii  thinks  lie  is  siieli  n 
liooli  that  lie  doesn't  know  they  eost  him  more  tlian  he 
rceci  vi‘(I. 

in  tile  ease  of  tliese  ho;;s  no  one  did  any  hoasfiiif'. 
AVlien  a  farmer  loses  money  on  a  deal  and  tbi’OAYS  in 
Ids  labor  and  rent  of  Ids  laistnre  for  notliinf'  he  is 
not  liki'ly  to  lirat^  about  it.  'I'liat  adds  to  tln^  ni(*an- 
ness  of  the  Urruhrx  eondnet.  It  nii^Iit  easily  have 
obtained  the  facts,  as  we  did,  Imt  it  is  so  d(*ternilned 
lo  make  the  city  jieoiile  believe  tlie  farmer  Is  a  rich 
man  and  a  miser  tliat  it  tfras-jis  at  every  fool  sfale- 
meiit  of  tills  sort  and  adds  insult  to  injury  by  jirint- 
iin;  it.  'I’lie  city  of  Iloelu'ster  is  la'ciiiiarly  deix'iid- 
ent  npon  fanners  for  its  business  and  frrowlli.  AVIiy 
slionid  tin*  ilrrahl  eontinne  it<  etVorts  lo  niisrojire- 
sent  tile  p(‘o|ile  of  Koclioter'' 

Doks  tlie  r.  S.  < bivcinmi'id  jirice  of  if;2.1i0  per  bnsliel 
for  wlieat  :i|t|>ly  lo  wlie.-d  beiii)'  sold  for  seed?  1  notice 
in  'I’llK  K.  .\.-V.  of  Se)d.  7  seed  Mlie.it  advertised  for 
sale  from  iier  bii-iliel  to  Will  yon  inform  me 

wlietlier  tlie  juice  alioY’e  1^2.20  is  illeKidV  II.  c.  ii. 

New  A'ork. 

II  have  already  cxidained  tliis  s(>veral  tiiiie.s. 
'I’lie  Covernmeiit  realizes  tliat  wlieat  f;ood 
eiioinrli  to  lie  used  for  seed  on;rlit  to  lx*  \vortli  more 
Ilian  jdain  milliner  wheat.  'I’bere  is  an  <‘Xtra  ex- 
jiense  in  liandlin^'  and  eleaiiintf  this  superior  ;;raiii, 
and  tin*  seller  lias  a  riiilit  to  i-iiart'e  a  fair  jiriee 
above  Unit  of  milling  wlieat.  Aliont  jM'r  inisln*! 
for  irood  seed  wlieat  lias  iieeii  considered  fair.  In 
these  matters  the  < lovernmeiit  exjiects  all  of  ns  to 
b«>  reasonable  and  not  atlemid.  ‘‘]irofileerin;f.”  AVi* 
ma.v  sa.v  tlial  otiier  interests  are  doin;'  tliat,  lint 
we  siiall  KOt  wliat  is  riulit  for  ns  in  Ibe  end  by  beiiifc 
fair  onr.selves.  'J’lie  farmers  liave  alwa.vs  lost  more 
tliaii  they  have  ever  iraiiied  by  atteiiiptintf  to  imitate 
the  melliods  <d’  jiolitie'aiis  or  proliteers. 

Cl 

W\)  feel  sure  I  bat  the  snecessfiil  work  wliieli 
women  are  now  doin;:  at  faianintc  will  liave  a 
;xreat  infinenee  iiiioii  food  jirudiietion  in  tin*  future. 

It  lias  been  found  that,  some  of  the, si*  women  are 
sjieeiall.v  litted  liy  nature*  for  doling  farm  work,  and, 
havintr  found  that  out,  they  will  not  bi*  satisfied  to 
t,'ive  it  up.  Ilei’i*  is  one  easi*  as  an  examjde:  'I’wo 
yonii}'  women  left  flieir  eit.\  work  for  tin*  Slimmer 
and  hired  out  on  a  farm,  where  tlie.v  l(*arned  to  lian- 
dl(*  maeliinery.  'I’bey  have  relatives  who  own  land 
wiiieh  is  not  beiinf  worked,  and  who  have  fair  i-api- 
tal.  Next  year  these  yonn;'  women  projiose  t?oin>?  to 
the  country  in  .Iiil.v,  when  their  city  work  is  slack. 


'J’liey  can  n<'t  lijild  tractor  and  a  set  of  maeiiiner.y 
and  jiut  in  7o  to  1(H>  acres  of  wlieat  and  rye.  If  will 
not  lie  till*  neatest  or  most  eomplete  joli,  for  tin*  trac¬ 
tor  eaiinoi  j^et  nji  close  to  some  of  tlie  old  fence  i-ows, 
lint  it  will  be  a  fair  sm'dimr  of  ;;rain  and  clover  with 
lime  anil  jiliosjdiate.  AVlien  tlie  seediiijr  is  linislied 
tbe.se  women  will  no  Imek  lo  tlieii*  city  jolis  and  stay 
tliere  until  .iiini*.  wlien  tliey  will  set  out  once  more, 
liarvest  and  tlirasli  tlie  jrrain  and  seed  once  more. 
'I'liis  jilan  is  jiossilde — made  so  b.\'  macbiner.x'.  It 
will  not  be  tin*  bi;;Iiest  tyjie  of  eiiltivation.  but.  witli 
jire.sent  j;rain  jiriee.s.  it  eoiild  be  done,  and  we  tliink 
lids  is  only  one  of  tlie  many  |develo])ments  wliieli  are 
to  eomi*  in  tin*  fiiinre. 

•  if 

M-\NA'  silos  liave  lieen  filled  tliis  year  witli  iwe. 

millet  or  oats  and  jieas  in  jdaee  of  corn.  'I'be 
labor  sliorta;'e  made  it  imjios.sible  to  cultivate  <•oI•n 
projierly.  Tbe.se  other  eiTips  did  not  need  eiilti\a- 
tion.  'I’licy  wen*  just  seeded  and  cut  jtreeii  with 
mower  or  binder,  and  ebojijied  into  file  silo.  M'lien 
jait  in  icreeii  and  well  slanijicd  down  tliey  ni:il<e  ;ro(id 
silai'c  witli  imieli  less  lalior  tluin  is  I'eipiired  for  corn. 
'I’liis  is  one  eeononiy  wbieb  flu*  war  lias  driven  some 
dairymen  into. 

W 

'i’liK  trntli  is  we  Imve  Itccn  pretl.x'  hard  workeil  tliis 
Siiimiifi'.  and  tlie  eliiini.x  came  two  weeks  ajfo.  wlieu  we 
;:!it  )*!i  ready  to  jilow  for  wliea^.  Alenff  came  a  neijfhbor 
will)  coiild  not  Ret  lielji,  ami  the  l.onl  kmnvs  in*  tried, 
ami  we  had  to  tarn  in  anil  tielp  him  thrash  for  a  week, 
while  our  two  teams  stood  idle.  .\ml  all  tin*  while  tliis 
Kraiiil  .'^tafe  and  its  liij;Iiway  dejiartment  kejit  a  >tainr  of 
six  or  seven  al>le-I»odied '  men  nominally  rejiairiiiK  tlie 
liijiliway  in  front  of  tliis  same  nei>;ldior',s,  and  tliese  men 
came  from  tin*  snri'oiindintf  eoiintry. 

IIK  .'‘<t;ite  I'll!  tliese  men  lieeanso  it  offered  tliein 
more  than  tin*  farniei-s  eonid  afford  to  jiayl 
'I’lie  work  they  were  doin«  was  not  essential — not 
lialf  so  mneli  so  as  tlirasiiin;;  Unit  wlieat  or  )ilowin;r 
for  tin*  next  erojtl  'I’liis  is  only  one  small  illnst ra¬ 
tion  of  wliat  farmers  have  been  IrybiK  to  ilu.  No 
one  writes  jioeiiis  about  flieiii,  or  waves  flat's,  or 
drojis  flowers  of  oratory  over  tlieii-  deed.s.  'I’liey  do 
not  jibiw  or  milk  cows  oi-  jiiek  ajiples  or  di;'  jsitatoes 
to  the  mnsie  of  a  Iira.ss  band,  but  none  fin*  less  they 
.save  till*  nation  and  jierfonn  tlie  most  essential  work 
of  iininan  society. 

1.N  till*  .\Ieslio|i|)en  (I’a.i  Eut( rpriHC  for  .\u;.'nst  2S 
we  linil  tlie  followint': 

It.  I).  Coojier  of  New  York,  jiresident  of  tin*  J)airy- 
mcii’s  licaj'iie,  w'lio  sjiuko  on  tlie  fair  Krmimis  I'riiiay, 
was  a  ilisajiiiointmeiit  to  the  memhers  wlm  lieard  liiiii. 
ami  i|  is  a  dire  misfortune  to  have  so  narrow  a  man  nt 
tlie  liead  of  an  organization  tliat  is  of  siieli  \it,-d  im- 
jiortanee  to  tin*  miik  producers  of  tin*  I’hist.  lie  hroin'ld 
Id  the  meniliers  no  messat'e — only  a  wliine  aliont  fin* 
criticism  hi.s  administration  is  jirovokinj'. 

I'erliaps  tin*  little  jironji  of  jiolilii'iaiis  now  <-lns- 
tered  around  liie  nianai'<*ni(*nt  and  money  of  tin* 
i.eaf.'iie  may  say  we  ai'c  fryiii;!'  to  lireak  tlie  orL'aniza- 
tioii  by  jirinliii;;  this.  It  m(*r(*ly  demonstrates  what 
W('  have  elainied.  'I’hk  It.  .N.-A'.  lias  advanced  sound 
and  serious  art'nineiit  to  sliow  tliat  tin*  present  inaii- 
at'enient  is  not  wliat  it  slionld  lie.  'I’lins  far  tliere 
lias  been  no  attempt  to  answ(*r  tliese*  ar^'nments,  and 
tlie  llioiitrlitfnl  iin*nilM'rs  of  tin*  I.ea^iin*  an*  eojiiintc 
more  aiio  more*  to  realizi*  tliat  fact.  'I’lx*  Eiilrriirinf; 
<*alls  .Mr.  Coojier’s  defense  a  “wliino.”  (’an  anyone 
analyze  it  and  find  aiiytbin;'  else? 

» 

/'  iilh  Is  for  I  hr  Hoil 
HoikIs  for  FoIJirr! 

Itisriiils  for  Molhrr! 
lidiuhujrH  for  Hip.  (lirl! 

nil  (‘iilin*  family  ninst  Wilist  for  tliis  war  and 
fij^lit  witli  all  fbe  w(*aiions  availalde.  .Alany  of 
us  an*  iir<*veiited  from  doin;;  .service  on  tlie 
oilier  sMe.  II  would  lie  a  ;^loi-ions  tiling  to  iiiareli 
in  tliat  sreat  and  liojiefnl  army  wbieb  is  ebasin^'  tin* 
Cermans  liae-k  lo  the  Itliine,  Init  many  of  ns  must 
j'eniaiii  lH*re  and  jml  iiji  onr  liattlc*  at  bona*.  lOvery 
man  and  every  dollar  will  be  n(*e<led  Iiefore  tliis  fear¬ 
ful  job  is  linislied.  Onr  boys  have  smashed  the  foe 
back  onto  bis  own  territory.  Now  wi*  must  jiay  for 
it,  A  new  issue  of  Liberty  lionds  is  ofT(*i'ed.  and  wi* 
must  do  witli  tli(*.se  bonds  just  wliat  our  boys  liave 
done  witli  fin*  Iiayonet  on  fin*  oilier  side.  'I'liis  tiling' 
eoiiies  (o  ns  not  onl.v  as  a  duly  but  as  a  iieeessitx. 
No  citizen  of  tins  eonntry  can  «*ver  do  eiioin^li  f short 
of  i^iviiiK  bis  life)  to  (•omjiensati*  fnll.v  for  wliat  tliis 
eonnlry  lias  done  for  liiiii.  .V  man  may  tliink  be  is 
I'reatly  abn.sed.  and  that  this  eonntry  is  not  wliat  it 
.slionlil  lie,  .v<“t  lie  knows  in  ids  lieart  tliat  lie  could 
not  «o  an.vwli(*re  else  on  earth  and  (*njoy  f'r<*ator  jnib- 
lie  piTvilet,'es  than  lie  does  ben*.  In  ord(*r  to  main¬ 
tain  these  jiriv'lettes  and  fn*(*ilom  it  is  alisointely 
ne<-essary  to  win  tliis  war.  If  wo  fail  (*vei’y  .\iner- 
iiran  must  lieneefortli  no  fliroiiKli  lif<‘  witli  tin*  feelinj^ 
in  liis  licart  that  lie  is  no  loiif'cr  free.  'I’liiis  if  lie- 
eonies  a  duty  and  a  n<*cesslty  for  you.  iiji  to  fin?  limit 


Nejtemlicr  7.’n,  ims 

of  yonr  iiowers,  to  imek  T'ncle  .'Sam  with  your  dollars. 
It  is  not  a  ^^ift.  Iiiit  tin*  snn*st  and  most  endnidnt? 
iiiv(*stniont  ever  olTi'red  a  lininan  beintt.  Yon  make 
yourself  a  jiartiier  in  flie  Covernnient  and  jnit  yonr 
savinirs  in  an  investment  wlii<*)i  cannot  fail,  but 
wliieli  will  stand  liki*  a  rock  to  ]*rof(s-f  yonr  fainil.v. 

«< 

WL  Inivi*  lieen  niakiiiL;  a  <i,refnl  canvass  of 
jionltr.v  eomlitions  in  tlm  Eastern  States. 
'Pin*  result  sliows  a  siinrlai;<*  of  about  20  jier  cent  of 
liens  and  imllets  as  eompared  with  last  .voar.  In 
many  ea:s(*s  tioeks  liave  been  enf  down  to  one-tliird. 
wliile  in  otliers  llie.v  liave  been  7nereas<*d.  'I'lie  farm 
tioeks  do  not  var.v  niueli  (*xe(*pt  tiiat  .siirjilns  7‘ooslers 
iiave  lieen  kill(*d  off  closer  tlian  ever  iiefore.  Many 
]i(*ojilo  rejiort  a  lieav.v  demand  Yor  da.v-old  <-iiieks 
late  in  tiie  soii.soii  after  most  jionltrymen  liad  siop- 
jied  lialeiiiinr.  'I’lu*  ireiN'ral  ojnnion  is  Unit  m-xt 
Sjirini'  will  see  a  irreat  revival  of  int/*resbin  jioiiltry. 
and  tlionsands  wlm  beeaine  diseonrayed  will  try  to 
not  liaek.  I.ast  Sjiriii;;  'I’m;  il.  ,N.-Y.  advised  tliose 
Mill)  eoiild  eomiimiid  tin*  capital  to  stay  in  the  bnsi- 
ii(*ss,  sow  as  nineli  crain  as  jiossililo  and  select  the 
I.reedors  with  care.  'I’liose  wlm  did  tliis  and  yrew 
wliat  fiie.v  could  of  wlieat.  liarl(*.v  and  Inickwiieat. 
will  reaji  a  irreat  liarvest  next  Spidni:. 

(’ax  you  >;iv:e  me  any  informatioi.  in  7e(;;ird  to  wlietli- 
er  or  not  a  law  was  jiaswed  to  nn’"  a  farmer  tin*  sum  of 
.$.7  for  raisiiij'  a  heifer  calf  to  tie-  at'c  of  two  year.  and. 
if  so.  wlierc*  and  liow  to  not  if;  c.  i..  n. 

Seiniyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 

IIEUE  is  no  sneli  law.  Nor  A  there  any  law  eom- 
jiellint'  farmers  to  raise  ejilvcs  or  jinnisliint;  them 
for  kilnin'  a  lieif<*r.  It  is  true  that  sneli  laws  Inivi^ 
be(*n  jiiibliely  advocated  by  jieojile  who  do  not  know 
any  liott(*r.  hnt  there  is  no  ehanee  that  fon«ress 
will  ever  jiass  sneli  letrisiation.  A'et  flioiisands  ofi 
]i(*oiib*  se(*m  to  tliink  sneli  laws  .-ire  in  forei*.  Notli- 

ini,'  to  it ! 

^  « 

le^ 

WE  Avaiit  yon  to  re, ml  eari‘full.>  tlie  letter  from 
Seei-(*tary  E.  K.  Lane,  jirint.ed  in  this  issue 
and  the  ji(*xt  one.  'Pher<*  <-an  In*  no  ipieslion  aliont 
tile  size  of  tlie  hi;'  jirolilem  wliieli  will  confront  this 
nation  when  tin*  soldiers  return  from  Enroja*.  'Pin* 
task  of  hreakini'  iiji  tlie  yreaf  anny  and  sortiip;  its 
units  out  into  ]i(*aeefiil  indiistr.v  will  he  a  lari'er  one 
than  that  of  lirin;'jii«  tin*  arni.v  fotjether.  .*<eerelary 
Lane  se(*s  elearl.v  what  tliese  soliliers  will  want. 
.\fter  an  aetlv(*  outdoor  life  fhe.y  will  not  Ik*  easily 
salisli(*d  witli  indoor  oeenjiations.  'Pliey  will  jirefer 
to  he  outdoors  and  we  ninsi  rciiieudier  that  llie.v  are 
now  seein;'  some  of  tin*  ilnest  farming  in  the  world — 
where  men  snjiport  a  great  natiuii  and  f«‘i‘d  its  ]i(*o- 
jib*  on  small,  well-enltiviit(‘d  farms.  It  will  tie  good 
linsiness  in  ev(*r.v  wa.v  to  earr.v  out  Secretary  l.ane’s 
snggi*sf ion,  and  liiid  just  Avliat  wo*  liav<*  of  land  to 
offer  th<*se  .soldiers.  \V<*  would  not  ^vnifim*  sin  li  w  ork 
!o  tin*  Ear  West  or  tin*  swamp  and  waste  lands  in 
tin*  Sonlli.  'I’liere  ai'(*  nian.v  llmnsands  of  a<‘i(*s  on 
fli<*  ujipi'i*  .Vtlanlie  sIojk*  well  suited  to  the  needs  of 
tli(*se  soldiei's.  In  fact,  wi*  tliink  many  of  these  sol- 
iliers  will  iii'(*f(*r  lo  settle  in  the  East  near  the  great 
ni;!ik(*ts  than  go  to  tin*  I’ar  West  us  )iione»*rs.  It 
•icenis  evid<*nt  tliat  at  least  until  lOurojie  has  lieen 
relinilt  and  r(*stored,  tin*  njijier  .Atlantic  region  of 
this  eonnlr.v  will  dominate  in  Im-iinesK,  and  we  tliink 
nmii.v  of  tin*  soldiers  will  lie  attracted  to  this  region. 
A\'e  should  all  li(*giii  to  lake  aecdont  of  stuck  and  sei* 
just  what  W(*  Iiavi*  to  offer  in  tin*  w;iy  of  land.  'I’m-; 
it.  N.-A'.  is  lieginning  fids  in  a  study  of  eondilions 
among  tin*  hill  fanners  of  Sonlliern  New  A'ork.  I!(*re 
is  a  eliaiiei*  for  all  of  ns  lo  helji  li.y  giving  the  tnith 
.diiiiit  tliese  niioeciipied  or  disei-edited  farms. 


Brevities 

Wn  do  bidieve  Unit  next  Sjiring  will  witness  a  rn.sh 
to  Kct  iiaek  into  tin*  poniti'y  Inisines.s. 

Lkaic.v  a  le.ssdii  from  last  year  and  get  the  seed  <Tirn 
oil  into  a  dry  jibiee  early. 

It  is  time  to  open  (ire  on  old  gloom  and  dejnession 
through  an  ojien  lire  I 

.Now  we  are  told  tliat  goats  will  eat  nji  the  w*-ed  ju-st 
know  11  as  devil’s  jiaint  Iinisli. 

’PiiK  early  hinl  ma.v  enteli  the  worm,  hut  the  early- 
seeded  wlieat  is  eaiigld  h.v  the  Hessian  lly. 

there  has  llel•n  a  great  cover  crop  of  weeds. 

anyw  a.v  ! 

Wk  know  men  wlm  are  growling  at  the  idea  of  meat¬ 
less  days  when  tin*  eiitling  olf  of  their  <iwn  meat  ration 
1ms  added  to  tlieir  own  liealth  anil  life. 

If  yon  would  sei*  yonr  jiro/its  stretch,  nse  a  <over 
croj)  of  Hairy  velcli.  It's  now  too  late  to  jint  it  in,  Init 
try  next  year  and  ymi  will  w  in. 

O.NK  wa.v  to  jirevent  loss  in  silage  is  to  begin  feerling 
as  soon  as  the  silo  is  tilled,  and  keeji  it  uji.  'I'hiis  tin* 
cows  get  the  lienefil,  rnthei’  than  the  bacteria. 

.luST  before  hard  fnist  |iiill  nj)  a  few  tomato  vines 
witli  green  fruit  on  tliem,  Imng  in  a  warm,  sunny  jilaee, 
'I’lie  fruit  will  slowly  rijien  and  keep  nji  the  tomato 
siijijily. 
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An  Old  Lie  Comes  to  Life 

A  lie  nl'IiMi  it:isx(>s  ;is  truth  until  llu'  ti  iilli  is  known, 
nntl  is  to  olilili‘i-:it<‘  ontirrly  :it  hcst.  l.istiMi  to 

this ; 

I  wiiiilil  like  siiin*'  iiir<>nn:il  ion  nlioiit  I  lie  ono  <  .mi(  :i 
Iniinh'i'il  on  milk  collncti'd  hy  I  hr  Lrnjftn'  Irom  nicinln'rs. 

I  tmnnl  it  snid  Hint  .Mr.  1  *iHon  tmts  lids  inom-y.  nnd  tlnu 
li»>  must  111'  ;i  rirli  mnn  I'rom  lids  rl•v^•nm•.  I  Inivr  dis- 
IMiti'iI  this  st n t I'mrn t .  hut  yoii  mny  hr  nldr  In  sri  mr 
nil i rrl V  rinlif .  n.  i*-  i>. 

\r\v  York. 

'i'his  sjinif*  lio  niiiio  nii  two  ynirs  nuo  dnriiiit  thn 
irroiit  milk  war.  .\t  Hint  tiim*  .Mr.  Idlloii  was  li'adiuf; 
tin'  army  of  dairyim'ii.  liav.iiii'  hrou  ri'iincstod  to  do 
so  h.v  a  rosolnlioii  jiassod  hy  tlic  oxocntivi'  oommitti'O 
of  tlio  l>airym<*n‘s  F,cajrn<‘.  'I'ho  dramalio  inoidtmt 
whicli  lint  a  lurid  framo  .ironiid  tins  li(‘ was  dosoriliod 

h. v  till'  Now  York  .Moriiint:  Sun  of  Ootohor  .'I.  Ihld. 
:is  follows.  Thorn  had  homi  a  moi'lint;  at  I  ho  oflii-o 
of  Ilf.  Ihiior.soji.  tho  Itoallli  Conimis;  ioiii'r. 

J'roiii  ’ill'  Xrir  Vnrlc  Kun: 

'I’Ih'  inoiiirnl  ( ’oiiimissioiirr  liilloii  Irff  I  )r.  I  'mrrson’n 
oilier  hr  was  snrroiindnl  hy  a  );roii|)  of  iiewspniirr  nirii. 
A  circlr  of  milk  dmlrrs.  most  of  whom  wrrr  froildrr 
than  a  pail  of  milk  .just  afirr  tlir  slrippimt.  rlosnl  in  at 
flir  sanir  timr. 

^Ir.  1  Mllon  wanted  it  idainl.v  iindri-stood  that  lie  had 
never  made  any  .siitr(;estion  that  tlir  siandard  l•r^;nlations 
hr  rhant;ed.  and  said  hr  didn't  favor  an.v  ehaiiKo. 

“In  ni.v  .iiidttnirni .Mr.  1  >illon  said,  "tlierr  will  hr  a 
very  serious  slmrlattr  of  milk  heforr  Ihr  end  of  the 
week.  ■ 

“Till'  recrivrrs  of  milk  in  this  town  arc  paying  10 
ernts  a  ran  aho\r  the  re;^iilar  priei'  to  the  farmer  fi  r 
that  qiialitv  of  milk  known  as  (!radr  A.  for  that  rxira 
10  rents  Ihe.v  are  l•hal•i:ill;;  the  eity  ronsnnier  two  rents 
a  quart  more  for  this  milk.  'I'hiis  the  dist rihiilor  ^’■ets 
01  rents  per  ran  more  for  tlial  qiialitv  of  milk  for  Ids 
10  rents.” 

“It’s  10  renis,  not  01  rents.”  intrrriiiitrd  a  ilealer.* 

"It's  01  rents,'’  retiiriird  the  ( 'onimissi  nier.  'I'lirn 
the  tronhlr  started. 

A  slior''  red-fared  man  with  a  rloselv  '  ropped  niiis- 
larhe  elhowed  his  way  inlo  the  rrowd  and  said:  “Yon 
told  the  Maide  Dairy  llial,  if  they  would  sell  their  milk 
iliroiiKli  you.  .von  would  >;ol.  one  rent,  oer  lOO  Ihs.  for  it. 
Thai's  why  you  want  to  deliver  milk.'’ 

“'I’liat  isn't  the  triilli."  said  Dillon.  "If  .\on  say  so. 
yon  lii'.” 

"I  do  say  so."  was  the  rr'tort. 

‘A  on'rr  a  liar,''  s.-dd  Ihr  ( 'ommissioiier  as  cool  as  a 
riiriinihrr. 

"Don't  rail  me  ii  liar."  slioiilrd  the  milk  dealer.  "If 
yoii  were  not  an  old  man  I'd  knork  .\on  down.” 

Tlie  man  derlined  to  j;i\e  his  name. 

D.  Tietjell,  president  of  the  Tieljen  I’ros  Co.,  then 
wedded  his  ri>:lit  shoulder  into  the  sniolherinu  Kroiiji  and 
said 

"I  offered  a  rent  more  a  quart  than  llie  I.eatjue  de- 
manih'd  up  in  the  dairy  roiinlry,  and  I  was  told  I  would 
have  to  see  Dillon.  If  that  farmer  was  salislied  to  j'it’e 
me  the  milk,  wh.v  should  yon  keep  it.  out  of  the  New 
York  market''  IVh.v  kee|»  it  in  the  ronntry  and  let  the 
hahirs  snrt'er';” 

Mver.v  hody  talked  all  at  oner  and  soniehod.v  who 
wanted  to  enipliasize  ;i  remark  shook  his  forelinKer  in 
I  hr  dil'ertioii  of  I  Mlloll. 

‘Don  keep  that  lin>;ei*  awa.v  from  iii.v  fare.”  said 
Dillon,  whereupon  the  sliakrr  dolVed  his  hat  in  mork 
aiiolojt.v. 

It  was  siiKursIrd  hy  an  irate  dealer  that  if  Dillon 
would  send  out  a  te|e>:rani  to  Ihr  farnu'rs  the  strike 
Would  he  railed  o|f.  I  »i  hers  wanted  him  to  hu.v  I  heir 
plants.  husinrs.s.  ;;ood  will  and  rverythiiiK  riKhI  off  the 
reel.  lie  hail  a  merr.v  time  of  it  for  a  while  and  stood 
the  ^'i-illinK  amazingly  well 

Tlio  man  who  said  he  wmild  kiiorlc  .Mr.  Dillon 
down  was  invited  to  for.urt  tin*  haiulirap  td’  a  few 
slrriinons  ,\<'ars  ami  sail  in.  Hr  dhl  not  ronn',  hut  it 
was  rlrarl.v  nndrrslood  then  who  stood  up  lo  take 
Ihr  rnrsiiii'  and  Ihr  ptinrhiiq:  as  hanhu'  of  Ihi'  milk 
strikr.  'I’lu'  ;.'rnllrmrn  who  now  claim  lo  have  wmi 
ih.it  hattlr  arc  not  reported  as  hrini'  in  daiiKur  of 
an.v  pnnrhiim'. 

II  is  Ihr  sami'  (dd  lie.  howi'vi'r,  and  w((  nail  it  now 
as  it  was  then  nailed.  Tin*  (Uir  rent  per  Hid  pounds 
Kors  lo  Ihr  I  ra^'iir  as  a  linanrial  fund  for  tloiiiK 
\v<»rk.  'I’his  fund  slmnld  run  close  to  .$200. Odd  ;i  year, 
tuid  one  <d'  the  Ihiiiu's  mt'mhers  are  ;iskiin^  f(»r  is  a 
ilrtailrd  report  lo  show  .Inst  how  Ihr  mone.v  is  used. 
.Mr.  Dillon  never  j,'o|  .-i  |ienn.v  of  it.  Like  man.v 
olhi'r  memiM'rs  (d'  the  I.e.i^'ue  he  wive  his  time  and 
si;ent  his  own  mone.v  in  order  lo  h(‘l|»  win  the  hallh*. 
The  dealers  rero;.'nized  him  as  tin'  leadc'r  and  ron- 
reiilralrd  their  tin*  upon  him.  <  Mu'  of  llu'ir  hui}' 
raiiw*  ;;nns  was  this  lie  ahont  Hie  LeaKUo  funds.  It 

i. s  a  silly  "holler'’  and  Indhiw  as  such  lies  always  are. 


Stand  Back  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 

LXISTIXt}  C( iXDTlTt i.N'S. —  Dairymen  must  not 
larmit  tlu'inselves  to  he  ooiifiised  h.v  the  rondilions 
in  tin*  Country  .Milk  Compan.v  or  .MarketiiiiL:  Associa¬ 
tion.  While  these  orwi ni/.:.t ions  are  snhsiiliaries  :is 
f’iir  as  we  are  able  to  discover,  tin*  LeaKoe  has  no 
U'Wil  respoiisihility  for  an.v  of  their  ohliwHioiis.  'I’lie 
los.ses  sustaiiK'd  hy  the  snhsidiarles  weri'  inevilahle 
under  the  polie.v  of  management.  'I’lieir  eiislomers 
and  tilt!  output  was  limited  hy  Hu*  rnh'  Hmt  tlmy 
eould  not  nnderhid  the  timst  iirires  ami  rides.  'I’lieir 
siijipl.v  increased,  .''^inre  tlu'.v  eouhl  not  increase  the 
output,  Hu'  inerea.se<l  snppl.v  Imd  to  he  made  up  into 
cheese  at  a  loss.  The  memhers  who  hehnu;  lo  Hie 
siihsidiarit's  Hn'it'fore  rarrie<l  the  hulk  of  Hie  sni'idns 
dnrint^  the  Sprinj'  ami  Snmnu'f.  As  we  understand 
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it  tin'  surplus  still  e.xists  and  tin'  lo.ssos  are  still 
.•ir<  nmnlatini;  even  with  the  present  short  eit.y  sniqil.v, 
and  il  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  for  tlio  jdants 
rom-i'med  to  make  a  new  ad.jnstmont  :is  soon  as 
I M  issi  lih*. 

AYl'.AKNKSS  <)F  SCDSIDIA  KI  IkS.— Wo  hardly 
m'e<l  remind  dairymen  that  we  feared  the  danw'i'  in 
Ihe  snhsidiarit's  from  the  first.  It  was  clear  that  any 
milk  that  could  he  sold  h.v  them  i-onld  he  sold  h.v  tho 
I.eawie  for  the  sann'  prodnei'rs  and  to  Hie  same  eon- 
snnn'rs.  'I'lie  yreal  damrer  was  that  the  snhsidia ries 
wonhl  ne<-('ssaril.v  either  favor  or  disconrauo  one 
class  of  memhers  over  another,  and  in  that  way 
<:iuse  a  division  in  Ihe  L(>awie.  If  the.v  sold  all 
ilu'ir  sn])pl.v  to  the  hit;  dt'alers  as  first  intended,  tlU'.v 
vidiild  have  the  best  contracts  ami  sure  oiitU't,  and 
in  times  of  surplus  have  an  advanfiiKe  ov(*r  other 
prodiiet'rs  .iml  other  locations.  'I’ln'ir  income,  woiihl 
he  sure  and  their  oflieials!  would  liavi*  no  worric'S. 
Ke«'aus('  the  hi<;  deah'rs  rhanw'd  their  polie.v  and 
refnst'd  to  hu.v  this  milk,  the  surplus  was  forrt'd  on 
them,  and  the  other  prodiiei'rs  fart'd  better  than 
Ihost'  liavint;  their  ro("(pera I i vt'  plants.  'I'iiti  dt'alers 
as  usual  profited  most.  Wt'  iirw'd  Hit^  I.t'awie  to  hu.v 
Hit'  .Miilual-MrDt'rinolt  plants  at  tht'  oiitst't.  A  eit.v 
idant.  has  hi'cn  out'  of  Hiti  rr.viim  nt'cds  of  Hit'  LeaKut* 
from  Hit'  slari.  It  was  a  part  of  Hit'  original  plan, 
to  havi'  out'  or  im>rt'.  It  would  ht'  little  short  of  a’ 
rriint'  to  allow  tht'in  to  fall  into  Hit'  trust  hamls  now. 
Soiui'  wa.v  shoiihl  ht'  foiiml  to  kt't'p  it.  If  rompi'tt'ut 
manawmii'iil  can  he  st'curt'd  wt'  will  i;na raidt't'  to 
limi  the  imme.v  to  linanre  it. 

.STAXD  DY  TTII-l  I.M.Vt IT’D.— . . .  as  it 

stamls  must  not  ronfust'  or  ilistiirh  men.ht'rs  of  the 
r.t'ayiit'  wlietht'r  Hit'.x'  ht'Ion.i;  to  Hit'  siihsiilia rit's  or 
not.  Slaml  h.v  Hit'  I.t'ayut'.  'I'liat  mt'ans  in  t'ver.v 
detail,  and  in  timi's  of  Iroiihh'  as  well  as  in  linit's  of 
Iriiimiih.  We  iiavt)  had  fort.v  .vt*ars  of  trust  tlomina- 
tion;  ami  wtj  diil  not  lilcti  if.  (Mir  two  .x’ears  td’  or- 
j'anizafioii  control  has  not  ht't'ii  iierl’t'ct.  but  it  has 
hi't'ii  a  vast  im]>rovi'ment  on  the  dt'alt'rs’  iimlispiited 
swa.v.  Some  of  ns  set'  Hit'  ni't'd  of  improvements  in 
Hit'  mi'tliods  and  jiolirit's  of  Hit'  Leadin'.  M'e  ht'lit‘\'e 
wt'  do  our  associates  ami  oiirst'ht's  Hit'  ht'sl  seriiee 
h.v  iiri'iuK  these  rhaiifTt's;  hut  that  disposition  onl.v 
conlirms  onr  lo.valty  to  tim  or>;anizalion  and  our 
•  'oiirern  for  its  perina  nen I.  siieeess.  Somt'  of  us  woiihl 
lik't'  to  ehanyti  soniti  of  Hit'  mt'Hiods.  Somt'  of  us 
Would  liki'  to  rhaim'i'  Hit'  lit'ad  ;  hut  for  Hit'  Hmi' 
ht'int;  an.v  ineHiotl  ami  an.v  liead  is  ht'Ht'r  than  what 
we  had  ht'fort'.  If  methods  and  otlirials  do  not  suit 
us  ill  matli'rs  that  wt'  ri'pird  as  fundamental  it  is 
not  onl.v  our  ri}:ht  hut  oiir  duty  to  do  onr  ht'st  to 
rliaiif'i'  them.  If  Hit'  rhanj;t's  wt'  dt'inaml  are  funda¬ 
mental  ami  dt'sirahle  and  wt'  pt'rsevere  in  support 
of  Iht'in.  the.\'  will  eonit'  later,  flivt'n  correct  infor- 
inalioii.  Hit'  .(mlirnit'id  of  Hie  .Vmi'riran  farmer  iii 
yooil.  If  lit'  makt's  a  mislakt'  onet'  ht'  ran  he  tle- 
pt'iidi'tl  on  to  rhaiif'e  it  ayain.  Wt'  art'  Imuntl  |ti  have 
oiir  trials  and  tlillirull it's  in  farm  t)ri;a ni/.a I itms  .just 
as  Wt'  havt'  in  t'vt'r.v  otimr  form  id’  or;;a nizat ion  or 
life  in  Hit'  worhi. 

I''.\rril  I.X  TIIM  Ml ''PI 'K  M.- — Mor  imn't' iiian  thirt.v 
.stars  \\i'  halt'  all  ^vorkl'll  anil  pra.vt'il  for  this  or- 
yanizal ion.  It  ilot'.s  not  suit  ns  in  its  prt'st'iit  shaiie 
ami  with  othi'r  ilair.i'ineii  id'  Hit'  saint'  miml  \vt'  will 
ronfiniii'  to  work  to  jit'rl’t'ft.  it.  hut  whatevt'r  its 
pri'scnt  ileferls,  we  slaml  hy  it.  Wt'  havt'  all  taken 
mr  first  pndil.  Wt'  oiit;ht  not  to  have  lossi's.  hut  if 
I'ei'il  ht'  Wt'  roiilil  now  lak't'  a  loss  without  romplaint, 
ronlitleiil  in  Hit;  certainty  of  fntiirt'  ili viileml.s. 


How  the  Truck  Helps  Farmers 

The  llo|('  l’.•lrnl  man  ri'cently  slati'il  that  he  sohl  a 
Irnckloail  of  corn,  apples  ami  tomalot's  for  .$1H>, 
which  111'  thoiiyhl  a  yood  salt'  for  out;  loail.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  some  id'  our  rt'atit'rs  ran  heat  that  h.v  a 
Kooil  niaryin.  (Mu'  man  in  .Xt'w  .It'r.st'y  .st>ntis  us  tin' 
commission  rreei)its  for  live  loatls  td’  ]iroilut-e.  (Ini' 
was  a  mixetl  loail  of  apph's  ami  iiotatoi's  Aviiirh 
lirou;;ht  1}'’ I Ts.iko.  Xi'.xt  came  a  load  of  mlxi'tl  vari- 
I  lies  of  aiqdes  which  hroiurht  .$l!>*_'.(;0.  One  loail  of 
pi'aehes.  of  i:;i)  baskets,  hroiij'ht  ;  another 

load  of  pi'iiehi's  and  apiilt's,  IjHs;’,.  id,  qnil  another  sin- 
irle  loail  of  pi'aehi's.  $l!l(5.2r».  Still  anotht'i*  t'arl.v  load 
hrouLdit  .$•_’().■»  1  This,  as  we  nmli'rstaml  it,  was  a  two- 
ton  I  nick,  loath'd  to  eaiiarily,  sti  that  it  wonlil  run 
snii)oHil.v  ovi'r  :i  irooil  roail.  Tlu'.se  fii'urt's  t;ive  an 
idi'a  of  what  an  atlvantaj'e  a  farmt'r  has  in  a  K'*‘)d- 
sized.  rapiil  frnek.  .\t  It'ast  two  horst'  loatls  woiilil 
III'  ri'ipiireil  to  earr.v  wliat  is  taki'ii  in  this  truck,  and 
prohahl.v  three  loatls  of  the  I  ruck  ronitl  lit'  taken 
whih'  the  iiorst's  wert'  ilt'livi'idn;;  one.  We  havt' 
I'onntl  it  freipiently  happens  that  hy  teli'phuii'ii;;  in 
the  inori'ini;  wt'  can  striki'  a  timi'  when  the  market 
Is  in  '.irt'af  neeil  of  rt'idaln  kinds  td'  protluei;.  There 


is  a  train  load  of  suc-h  things  romint;  on  the  way,  hut 
111*'  niarkt't  will  ho  short  until  the  train  arrives.  If 
the  truck  can  promptly  anil  swiftly  deliver  a  loail  of 
this  proiliice  it  will  st'll  for  25  iier  cent  mor*'  than  it 
wonhl  12  Imurs  later,  when  the  trains  arriv*',  so  that 
a  farmer  or  fruit  .arowt'r  witli  a  good,  rafii*!  truck. 
<‘an  rush  his  proiliice  to  market  at  just  exai'tly  Hu' 
right  timi'.  ami  take  advantag*'  of  any  temporary 
shiuMagi'  of  produce. 


Selling  Wheat  to  the  Government 

livery  ilay  we  have  Jetter.s  from  .Eastern  farmers- 
asking  wht'rt'  thi'.v  can  s('ll  tln'ir  wheat.  Tho  l'''ooil 
.\ilministrat ion  has  th'ciih'il  to  Imnille’  suidi  wheat  in 
l  arlo.atl  lots,  alnl  Hit'  following  stateini'iit  has  hei'ii  • 
made  about  it .  .  , 

(I)  .\.  The  Mtitid  .\ihaiiiistnition  Crain  (’orponitiini  . 
will-pa.v  th*'  folhivviiig  srli*'tliih'  of  pri<**'s  tor  Wheat 
(l••li vi'ri'<l  in  store  X*‘W  York  (or  i>n**-hftlf  *'eut  less 
per  liusliel  for  Wln'iit  (h'livered  in  store,  .it  I’hila- 
ilelplu'u) . 

Xo.  1  Wlu'at .  .$2,205 

Xo.  2  W'lK'at .  2..‘!('.5 

Xo.  ;;  \Yliejit .  '2.225 

It.  Tlie  aliovi'  sehe*liile  of  price.s  is  for  It*’*!  Winter 
W’la'ut,  or  its  e(piival*‘nt. 

('.  'I'lie  aliov*'  .selu'iliile  of  jirices  are  tlios*;  gmiran- 
Irei!  hy  Hie  ( Jov*'nimeiit  t<*  iimtect  Hie  proiliiei'r  and 
l|••aIel■  in  Ids  operations.  The,  (rorernnujit  txi'icii^rs 
HU  ruiitrol  orrr  flic  />ricc  at  irhich  W'hrat  innij  he, 
liui:<ilil.  mill  Huhl'. 

I ».  'I’ll*'  priuliietioii  ill  Xew  York  State  is  largel.v 

Wliite  W'iieat.  wliirli  grades  and  the  iiriee 

of  eorri'sjinnding  grath's  of  Kuft  wlii'at  is  two  rents 
p*'r.  hiisliel  less. 

12)  A.  Whi'iit  iiiii.v  !)('  shippeil  in  railoa*]  lots  iliri'et  to 
till'  I’ood  .Admiiiistratioii  drain  ('orporaHoii  at  X*nv 
York,  or  it  may  he  sliippeil  to  Hi*'  Moot!  ,\<liiiiiiisti"a- 
lioii  (iuiiii  Corporidioii  at  I’liiladeliiliia  ;  and  a  n- 

siiim;  on  the  liasis  of  tli*' 
grain  is  r<‘eeivetl  in  store, 
of  till'  Fooil  .Xdiiiiiiistration 


I’ood  .\ihninlstriition  drain 
ami  rendttiiig  for  Hie 


turn  will  lit'  made  foi' 
above  priees.  after  Hie 
ami  i.s  in  the  possession 
(Iraiii  t’oiqioraHon. 

It.  The  eiiarge  of  Hit' 

( 'oriioratioii  for  liamlling 
AVheiit  is  one  per  is'iit. 

(’.  'I’lie  I‘’oimI  .Viliiiiiiistration  drain  f’orjioration 
will  iia.v  for  tin'  grain  only  afti'r  it  is  in  star*',  wliieh 
means  tliat  it  will  not  iiiiik*'  ndvanr<'.s  against  a 

'^Idl . id.  Iiy  paying  a  draft  with  liill  of  lading 

altaetird. 

1  .'I'lie  Wlieat  iiia.v  1)*'  shi]ip*'d  to  a  drain  (’oiii- 
missioii  .Merehimt  in  Xew  York  or  I’liilaili'lpliia. 
wli"_  win  iisiiiill.v  make  advanei's  against  a  d**man*l 
ilralt  with  Hill  of  Hading  attaeln'ii,  ami  <-harg*‘  not 
to  I'xrrrd  one  per  ri'iit  for  making  tlie  delivery  to 
111*'  doverniiient.  supervising,  checking,  ami  (if 
niyessiir.v  corri'cting  Hie  grade),  olitaining  Hie 
\\  arclioiise  Hi'ci'ipt  and  di-livering  Hie  saim;  to  Hie 
dovernnient,  iiml  rollrrting  Hierefoi*. 


'Ph*'  goveniment  *-aniiot  liamlli;  wheat  in  less  than 
carload  lots  ami  Hi*'  grain  must  he  as.semhl*'d  at  some 
cciitral  pla**'.  'Phe  douiitry  Farm  Eurenu  will  liave 
charge  of  Hiis  wtirk.  '"I’liose  of  our  r(?a<J<'rs  who  ih'sire 
to  sell  their  wlieat  iii  tliis  way  shouhl  write  tlie  Farm 
I’uri'au  agent  in  (heir  *'ouiit.v  anti  make  arraiig**- 
mi'iits  for  sliiiipiiig  tln'ir  wlit'at  with  otliers. 


Hudson  Valley  Prize  Apples 

-U  til*'  I iileriiational  .\pp]*'  drow(‘r>i’  donvenlioii 
tin-  lirst  priz*'  for  liigh-<lHss  fruit  wi'ut  1i>  W, 
S.  'Pi'ator  of  Dutchess  doiint.v,  N<'w  York.  .Mr. 
l<*aior  always  stands  up  \v<*ll  auitmg  the  priz*'- 
wlnners,  for  In;  i.s  une  of  (host.'  grow*;rs  who  take  a 
g('nnin*'  prhh;  in  prmlneing  tine  fruit.  .\n  apjih' 
l*leallst  is  sometliing  more  tlian  a  man  or  woman 
who  simidy  jdants  a  tr(*e  and  fi'rtillz<'s,  sjirays  and 
prnni's  It  according  to  rule.  .\  |iart  of  Hi*'  growim’s 
peixiiiallty  must  go  into  Ids  jirize  fruit  ami  thus 
one  eannot  imagint'  an.v  narrow,  sor*',  <Toss-graineii 
"groiieh”  I'ver  winning  iirizes  at  aiijih*  sliovvs.  lie 
nilgiit  do  it  one*',  liy  a«'cidt'nt.  Imt  tint*  fruit  *‘nlliire 
do«‘S  not  Hiiive  wilh  sneli  nn'ii.  Men  ilk*'  'Peator. 
Ilepworth,  S<dianl)('r  and  man.v  otliers  have  shown 
wh.'it  can  lit'  done  in  Hie  lindson  Valley.  'I’lie  ap- 
ld*'S  'Town  on  Hie  sniiny  hills  of  that  s«*etioii  ar*' 
nn.snrjia.ss*'d  in  hi'ant.v  and  Iliivor.  'Plu'r*?  Is  .some¬ 
thing  ahont  Hie  iiir  and  soil  of  Hie  valli'y  wliich 
paints  th**  ajiph'  .ind  fills  it  with  tin;  very  splee  <*f 
life  sm-h  as  can  Ik*  foiiml  nowhere  else.  Half  a 
dozen  of  the  best  vari(*H«*s  reach  about  as  ii**ar  jier- 
f**ctlon  in  Hie  valley  as  anything  can  hope  to  reach 
on  ('arih!  'Phe  strange  part  of  it  is  that  Hie  lind 
.son  \’all(*y  peoidi*  do  not  seem  to  r«*aHze  wliat  na¬ 
ture  is  doing  for  Hii'in.  If  Hie  valley  fruit  <'onld 
he  a<Iv*'rH.s<*d  and  pushed  as  I’acilie  <*oast  fruit  has 
hi'cn,  wcaltli  and  fame  w*Mild  Pill  the  Hudson.  Ih'i-e 
nnd  tliere  indiviilmils  are  realizing  on  tlieir  opjior- 
tnnitii'S.  Mr.  'Peator  1ms  sold  fruit  this  year  at  .$h 
per  barrel!  .\s  a  rule,  liowi'ver,  this  beautiful  fruit 
go<*s  on  tlie  market  unidentifi('d.  What  the  Hmlsoii 
Valley  needs  is  an  apple*  camjiaign  that  will  sliak*' 
up  the  puldie  and  make  them  unihir.starid  that  these* 
sunn.v  ondiards  ri'iire.sent  uatur<*’s  lalioratory 
wlierein  .slie  p.aeks  Hie  liest  she  has  insld*'  an  apple 
skin.  We  wisli  fliat  onr  nrmy  in  Europe  could  linvo 
Hir*'*'  of  Hiese  apiih;  p(*r  day  for  *'ach  man!  Noili- 
ing  c«Mjld  stand  before  such  an  apple-fi'd  arni.v. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

For  a  Child 


If 


To 


yon  would  givo  a  jtros.'iit  to  a  little 
child  you  love, 

keep  throughout  his  lifetime  and  not 
to  weary  of. 

Got  for  him  a  corner  f)f  the  earth  or  sea 
or  sky, 

A  thing  that  will  not  alter  and  disa{>pf)int 
and  die. 


My 


Itut 


father  and  my  mother  were  a.s  jmor 
as  poverty, 

the  gifts  of  their  giving  can  never  go 
from  me ; 

They  gave  me  a  river  with  a  sweet  and 
flowing  name. 

And  hills  marching  by  it  in  an  order  still 
the  same ; 

True  friends  that  will  not  fail  me  and 
leave  me  all  alone. 

Green  hills  and  gliditig  water,  forever 
made  my  own. 

— “Mary,”  in  New  York  Evening  Sun. 

♦ 

Some  of  the  new.spapcrs  recentl.v  print¬ 
ed  an  adverti.seme.t  said  to  have  been 
copied  from  a  German  newspai)er.  in 
which  a  business  man  desired  to  rent  a 
j»air  of  leather  shoes  for  a  stated  x*f‘i’i‘^>d- 
"^I'lie  advertiser  was  making  a  business 
trip  to  Holland,  and  needed  leather  shoes 
to  make  a  good  impression  on  i)ossible 
cu.stomers.  We  know  nothing  about  this 
item  and  cannot  vouch  for  its  sincerity, 
but  we  all  know  that  leather  shoes  are 
costly  in  Europe,  and  also  V('ry  high 
priced  here.  It  is  necessary  to  conserve 
shoe  leather  in  every  pos.siblc  way,  and 
a  “survey”  of  the  family  shftes  now  may 
save  expense  and  inconvenience  later. 
l*romx)t  repair,  before  the  shoes  lose 
shai)e,  is  a  wise  economy;  heels  should 
be  set  up  whenever  they  need  it,  and  the 
soles  watched  that  they  may  be  rei)aired 
before  too  far  gone.  For  a  woman  to 
wear  run-pvcr,  broken-sfuled  old  shoes 
arfuind  the  house  is  ver.v  poor  economy  ; 
both  her  feet  and  her  .self-resi)ect  .suffer. 

* 

New  suits  this  Fall  are,  as  a  rule, 
very  “tailor-made”  in  appearance,  close* 
fitting  and  narrow.  There  is  a  g<>m‘ral 
freedom  from  fussiness,  and  a  return  tee 
a  defined  waist  line.  Prices  are  high  ; 
the  sheep  who.se  fleec*e  sells  for  (55  or  70 
cents  a  xxuind  may  f<*el  jtroiid  at  the 
small  weight  of  wool  making  a  suit  of¬ 
fered  for  .$(50  or  more.  'I'liere  are  some 
hand.some  two-toned  woolen  materials 
used  in  suits  and  cf)ats,  but  colors  !ire 
usually  very  con.servative.  blues,  brown.s, 
gra.vs  and  black  prevailing.  The  browns 
include  taupe  and  khaki  shades  in  consid¬ 
erable  variety.  Odd  shades  and  fancy 
colors  do  not  api)ear  in  the  new  suits 
and  coats;  the  manufacturers  are  obeying 
the  Government  request  to  eliminate 
waste.  There  are  many  fur-trimmed  coats 
and  suits.  The  early  Fall  hats  are  large¬ 
ly  tailored  shanes  in  velvet,  both  small 
and  large,  but  there  arc*  also  many  feath¬ 
er  toffues.  Sluuh'd  or  two-toned  ostrich 
feathers  are  noted  among  the  trimmings, 
hut  the  Fall  hats  have  very  little  trim¬ 
ming. 

(I 

Mexican  rice  is  a  nouri.shing  and  <*co- 
nomical  su|>i>er  dish.  It  calls  for  three 
slices  of  fat  bacon,  one  small  onion,  one 
<piai‘t  strained  and  seasoned  tomato  soup, 
one-half  cup  uncooked  rice,  one  sweet 
green  iiOfiiter,  and  salt  and  pejiper  for  sea¬ 
soning.  (hit  the  bacon  fine,  add  the 
chojiped  onion  and  fry  together  until  gold¬ 
en  brown.  Add  to  this  th<>  soup,  rice  and 
clioppeil  pcpiier,  and  let  all  simmer  to¬ 
gether  until  the  rice  is  soft.  If  it  dries 
out,  add  a  little  water. 


Laundry  Helps 

In  Summer  timi*  when  variously  col¬ 
ored  dresses  are  worfi  it  is  important  that 
the  colors  are  kejit  as  bright  as  possible 
when  washing.  This,  with  the  getting 
rid  of  stains,  are  the  most  imjiortant 
problems  of  the  laundry. 

Salt  is  most  commonly  used  in  water 
to  set  colors,  but  many  people  do  not  get 
the  results  they  should  from  it  b<‘c*ause 
they  do  not  have  the  solution  as  strong 
as  it  should  be,  and  do  not'^iave  it  hot. 
h’wo  cups  of  salt  to  the  gallon  of  hot 
water  are  not  a  bit  too  much.  Let  the 
goods  remain  in  this  until  the  water  is 
cold.  Another  important  thing  to  remem¬ 
ber  is  that  the  color  must  be  set  befiyre 
each  washing.  Once  is  not  sufficient. 
Sugar  of  lead  is  good  for  all  colors  ex¬ 
cept  the  pinks  and  blues.  TI.se  one  table¬ 
spoonful  to  the  gallon  of  water.  Keeji 
this  away  from  children  and  animahs,  as 
it  is  xioi.sonous.  Alum  is  best  for  greens 
and  purples.  Use  one  tablespoonful  of 
the  powdered  alum  to  the  gallon  of  water. 
Vinegar  is  good  for  blues.  To  the  gallon 
of  water  take  one-half  cup  of  weak  vine- 
Rar. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  bottles  con¬ 
taining  different  colors  of  dyes,  to  ii.se  in 
rinsing  delicately  tinted  fabrics  of  the 
same  shade.  This  I  find  is  a  great  helj). 
Many  people  make  these  different  dyes 
by  soaking  colored  crepe  jtaper  in  water 
until  the  desired  shade  is  obtained.  Fare 
must  be  used  in  rinsing  wtih  a  colored 
water  of  this  sort,  that  the  dye  is  not 
made  too  strong,  or  the  garment  will  have 
a  streaked  appearance  when  dry. 

The  removing  of  stains  is  also  nece.s- 


sary  in  order  to  keep  clothing  in  present¬ 
able  condition.  A  garment  may  often  be 
so  badly  stained  as  not  to  be  wearable, 
but  at  the  present  price  of  clothing  we 
cannot  afford  to  discard  anything  that  is 
not  worn  out,  nor  would  it  be  jiatriotic 
to  do  so,  even  if  we  could  afford  it.  The 
following  are  the  remedies  on  which  I 
depend  for  getting  rid  of  the  objection¬ 
able  stains.  I  thought  it  might  be  a 
help  to  some  hou.sekeeper  to  have  a  list 
of  such  eradicators  where  she  could  refer 
to  it. 

The  first  thing  to  remember  in  getting 
rid  of  stains  is,  that  .soap  and  hot  water 
set  most  stains,  .so  they  should  be  re 
moved  before  any  washing  of  the  garment 
is  attempted.  If  the  garment  is  made  of 
material  that  cannot  be  laundered  and  has 
a  grea.se  stain,  alcfihol,  ether,  ediloroform 
or  ga.soline  will  usually  i-emove  it.  Some¬ 
times  several  applir-ations  an*  n<*e*essary 
before  ajl  the  grease  will  be  removed. 
In  ajiplying  any  of  these  liipiids  have  siiot 
laid  on  sev-eral  thicknesses  of  blotting 
paper  to  absorb  the  sufyerfliKius  liquid, 
and  prevent  an  unsightly  ring  forming  in 
the  garment  when  the  sjiot  is  removed 
To  know  what  has  camsed  the  st.iin  and 
in  what  it  is  soluble  is  half  flie  battle 
A  solution  that  will  di.ssolve  the  .stain  is 
the  logical  thing  to  use,  eyf  course.  If 
this  cannot  be  had  ymi  can  always  resort 
to  bleaching  if  the  matei-ial  is  white. 

Ammonia,  turjientine  and  alcohol  will  all 
di.ssolve  iiaint  and  varnish,  and  anv  of 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


!MS!),  Hoy’s  .\Il!i- 
tJiry  Suit.  S  to  12 
.veiirs.  Price  l.'i 

<'CtllH. 


OCrfi.'-,.  Girl’s 
S  to  14  years. 
1.0  cents. 


n.'iS".  Press  witli 
.side  ciosiiiK,  30  to 
42  iirst.  I 'I  ice  i.'i 
ce.’its. 


!»0S4. 

liloilse 

misses 

women, 

years. 

( enis. 


It  u  s  s  i  a  n 
(iress  for 
ami  small 
10  and  18 
Price  I.'i 


I  hat 
cess. 

If 
rial, 
removi*. 
softened 


be  washed  with  soa])  and  water. 

I‘ or  milk,  tea,  cofl'ee.  or  cocoa  stains, 
use  alcohol  to  nijike  the  grease  soluble, 
soak  in  borax  wttter  for  one-lmlf  hour, 
and  wash  in  the  tisiiiil  way.  If  tea  sttiins 
tire  very  obstinate,  apjily  glycerine  before 
wa.shing. 

Flood  stiiins  should  fir.st  be  .soaked  in 
cold  water,  then  in  salt  Wiit(*r  for  half  tin 
hour  and  washed  in  the  usual  way.  I 
hav(*  removed  blood  stiiins  from  jiillows 
very  successfully  by  milking  a  stiff  jiii.ste 
of  starch  and  water,  let  the  starch  absorb 
the  blood,  bru.sh  off  when  dry,  iiiid  re- 
I»eat  the  iipjilication  if  uece.s.sar  y.  This  is 
effectual  if  the  stains  are  not  of  too  long 
standing. 

Most  fruit  stains  can  be  r(*moved  by 
wetting  the  goods  in  cold  wiiter,  theii 
pouring  boiling  water  through  the  ma¬ 
terial. 

For  iron  rii.st  on  white  material  I  use 
lemon  juice  and  salt,  letting  the  garment 
lie  in  the  sun.  Several  iippliciitions  iisu- 
iilly  iire  sufficient  to  remove  the.se  stains, 
but  for  very  obstinate  ones  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  will  he  found  ef¬ 
fectual.  I  have  never  b(*en  successful  in 
removing  stains  of  this  sort  from  colored 


them  can  be  deiicnded  on  to  remove  this 
kind  of  stain,  at  least  to  such  an  e.xtent 
soaj)  and  water  will  finish  the  pro¬ 


wagon  greiise  gets  on  woolen  mate- 
soften  with  lard  and  u.se  gasoline  to 
If  on  cotton  good.s,  iiftei’  it  is 
with  the  lard  the  material  should 


Meet  Mrs.  Munson — who  has  two 

in  the  Army—^^and  two  selling  W.  S.  S. 

Mrs.  AL(^ER  tells  me  I  look  ten  years  younger  since  we  got  our 
Colt  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant,  and  I  believe  her.  I  know 
I  feel  lots  younger.  It  gives  me  more  time  to  myself  than  Fve  ever 
had  before.  I  visit  friends  now  as  1  haven’t  done  since  I  was  married. 

“Now  that  we  have  a  Colt  Light  the  Red  Cross  workers  come  to  our 
house  in  the  evenings  to  sew.  They  say  it  is  a  good  deal  easier  to  work 
by  this  soft,  strong,  white  light,  and  they  certainly  do  more  work  than 
they  used  to. 

‘  I  can  t  help  siniling  when  I  see  the  way  boys  have  taken  to  calling 
on  my  two  girls  of  an  evening,  to  sing  and  dance  or  play  games.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  place  seems  more  alive,  more  wide-awake. 
The  lights  seem  actually  life-giving,  as  plants  grow  in  the  sun. 

“Out  in  the  bams  the  Colt  Light  is  a  perfect  Godsend  when  the 
days  begin  to  shorten.  James  has  said  to  mctlozensof  times:  ‘Mother, 
since  we  got  the  Colt  Plant  this  place  runs  like  an  automobile  engine — 
easier  and  smoother  at  night  than  it  does  in  the  daytime.’ 

“All  our  old  fear  of  the  barns  catching  fire  from  matches  or  lamps  has 
gone.  We  pull  a  tiny  switch  and  the  barn  is  flooded  with  light.  We 
shut  off  the  switch  and  out  she  goes.  No  matches  or  fuss  with  lanterns. 

“Nothing  would  ever  persuade  me  to  go  hack  to  the  old  days,  cook- 
ing  with  coal  or  wood  or  kerosene.  Our  Colt  gas  cooking  range  has 
forever  banished  those  dreary  hours  over  a  hot  fire!  I  shudder  when 
I  think  of  them.  In  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  pity  the  poor  women 
who  are  still  chained  down  to  such  a  tiresome,  listless  life.  Cooking  is 
a  real  pleasure  with  a  Colt  Cooking  and  Lighting  Plant. 

“And  the  Colt  is  so  wonderfully  simple!  We’ve  had  it  over  a  year 
and  never  know  it  is  in  the  house.  Not  a  sound.  No  chugging  engines. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  The  Algers  have  had  their  Colt  Plant 
seven  years  and  have  not  spent  a  penny  for  repairs.” 


Carbide  Lighiingl 


Ol^T. 


(hushiesH  of  ynufeiHQ 
rn  ore  fifiujacks) 


an  J  Cooking  Plant 


The  Colt  sy.stem  costs  les.*?  than  any  other  It  is  so  small  it  can 
.stand  in  a  corner  of  the  cellar  or  outbuilding.  The  oiieration  of 
plain  water  on  crushed  stone  (carbide)  produces  tlie  ga.s.  These 
are  added  once  a  month.  It  i.s  .so  safe  that  700,000  miners  use  it 
for  miners’  lamps.  Write  ■us  today  for  the,  names  and  afidresses 
of  enthusiastic  neighbors,  who  can  tell  you  all  about  it. 

J.  B.  COLT  CO.,  42nd  Street  Building,  New  York 


900 


HEALTH— FREE 

Your  nanu;  and  address  on  a  jiost- 
card  will  brinff  you  absolutely 
free  an  interesting  booklet  called 
Thirty  Feet  of  Danger,”  pre¬ 
senting  in  plain  American  lan¬ 
guage  the  facts  every  human 
being  siiould  know  and  act  u|)on 
in  keeping  his  system  clean  and 
healthy  It  is  sound  advice,  and 
it  may  be  the  means  (if  avoidinfr 
illness  for  you  and  your  JaniUy . 
clear  statement  on  the  best  of 
mediealauthority.  Write  today  to 

Nujol  Laboratories 


.STANDARD 
50  broad  way 


OIL  CO.  (NEW 


JERSEY) 
New  York 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 


Don't  throw  nway  a  sin; 
they  TO  worth  tnoticy  to  you.  Prices  aro 
way  up  now.  Caul)  in  on  all  you  huvo. 
jfut  no  nuro  you  »fct  our  prices  buforu 
you  holl  a  HinKlu  one.  W«  Kuarantee  most 
liberal  irradintr.  Over  20  years  in  basi¬ 
licas  is  your  aa&uranco  of  a  square  deal 
every  time.  Wo  buy  any  quantity. 

i’Veisfht  paid  on  oil  ehipnienta  to 
Werthan.  Find  out  what  real  aatisfac* 
tion  is.  V7rite*  statinir  what  you  have. 
WERTHAN  BAG  CO.  , 
66  Dock  St.  SL  Louis*  Mo.  ^ 
BrasBli  Officts:  Housten  and  Nasbviiie 


mliT 

Empty 

^Gsi 


n 


The  Gasoline 
Engine  on 
The  Farm 


Yqiir  ciiiiDce  i.s  ill  Cnmubi.  Ricli  lands  nnd 
business  ojipurt  uni  I  ies  offer  yovj  indeiiendence. 
Eiirin  lands  ?11  to  $:i(J  an  acre;  irrigated  lands 
$,'5.5  to  $.50.  Twenty  years  to  laiy ;  $2.(MX)  loan 
in  improvements,  or  ready-made  farm.'i.  Loan 
of  livestock.  Taxes  averatje  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  iinin'ovement.s,  per¬ 
sonal  property  or  livestock.  Good  markets, 
chnrches,  schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excel¬ 
lent  climate— crops  and  livestock  prove  it. 
Special  home.seekers’  faz’e  certificates.  Write 
for  free  booklets.  Allan  Gameron.  (-rcneral 
Superintendent  Land  Branch.  Ganadian  I‘a- 
cific  Railway,  51‘J  Ninth  Avenue.  Calgary, 
Alberta. 


Xeno  W.  I’ulaam 


Operation 
Repair  and 
Uses 


530  Pnges.  Nearly 
180  Engravings 


Tills  is 
tlio  kind 
cif  a  IxKik 
every  fiir- 
nier  will  i 
preclatc  j 
every  f  a  r  in  ’ 
homo  ouKlit  1 
have.  Includes 
Bclecting  t  li  0 
most  Biiitablo 
engine  for  farm  work,  its  mo.st  convenient  and  ef¬ 
ficient  installation,  with  cliapters  oil  troubles,  tlicir 
remedies,  and  how  to  avoid  tlicin.  Tlie  care  and 
management  of  tlie  farm  tractor  In  nlowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  liarvcstlng  and  rjad  grading  aro  fuliy  cov¬ 
ered:  al.so  plain  directions  are  given  for  liandling  tlio 
tractor  on  the  road. 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  for 
sending  us  Two  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Four 
Yearly  Renewal  Subscriptions  or  One  New  Yearly 
Subscription  and  Two  Renewal  Subscriptions. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.  30fh  St..  N.  Y. 
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Roods ;  anything  strong  onough  to  romovo 
tho  rust  removos  tho  oolor  also. 

Oxalic  acid  is  good  al.so  for  ink  stains 
that  have  dried.  AMiile  the  ink  is  still 
moist,  milk  is  the  best.  Keep  washing 
with  milk  until  all  the  ink  is  ont  of  the 
article,  when  it  should  be  waslnol  with 
soap  and  water.  This  has  the  advantage 
of  being  .last  as  good  for  colored  gar¬ 
ments  as  white  ones. 

IcKline  is  best  removed  with  ammonia. 
Since  iodine  is  so  much  used  as  a  house- 
Indd  germicide  for  wounds.  ui)sets  with  it 
.•ire  likely  to  occur,  and  !is  it  makes  a 
very  ugly  stain  it  is  Avell  to  know  the 
remedy. 

Orass  stains  are  best  removed  with  al- 
ctdlol. 

For  mililew  try  tlu'  lemon  juice  and  salt 
mixture,  and  bleach.  If  this  does  not  re¬ 
move  them,  use  .lavelle  water.  While  the 
latter  is  (piite  common,  for  the  beuelit  <»f 
those  who  do  not  know  the  formula  1  will 
give  it:  ()ne-half  pound  washing  soda, 
one-half  iiint  calcium  hy])ochlorite,  one 
pil’d  boiling  water,  one  quart  cold  water. 
Jiisvdve  the  soda  in  the  boiling  water  in 
a  graniti'  jian.  Disstdve  the  cah-ium  hyi»o- 
chlorite  in  tin-  cold  water  and  let  it  set¬ 
tle.  I’oui'  th<“  ch'ai'  liquid  into  the  so<la  ; 
aftej-  this  has  settled,  iiour  otT  into  bot¬ 
tle.  cork,  and  keep  in  dark  place.  'I'liis 
makes  a  ll.o  per  cent  solution,  and  befort' 
it  is  used  it  should  be  diluted  with  equal 
(piantities  of  wati'r.  If  articles  soak  in 
it  for  any  length  .of  time,  dilute  to  a  two 
]ier  cent  solution.  Wash  goods  thorough¬ 
ly  after  using  this  solution,  ami  lastly 
rin.se  in  ammonia  water. 

.Mas.  CII.VKI.KS  .IOI[.\STO.\. 


Winter  House  Plants 

Have  you  ever  gone  inside  from  the  bit¬ 
ter  cold  in  .lanuary  into  a  warm,  sun- 
.shinj'  hom(‘  and  f(dt  an  added  glow  of 
warmth  at  seeing  a  gay  blo(tm  of  tlowei-s 
in  the  window,  or  a  lacy  green  fern  in  the 
sunV  .‘•'oiiK'  way  we  feel  that  we  have 
thrust  Winter's  cold  blast  a  little  fartlu'r 
from  tis  if  we  can  keep  ji  touch  of  Sum¬ 
mer  on  our  window  sill.  Not,  every  home 
can  keep  it  warm  enough  to  <-oax  the 
frail  plants  along,  but  at  last  I  feel  T 
have  found  a  perpetual  jdant  that  nothing 
but  ii  severe  frec'/.e  can  effect.  Some  call  it 
wamlering  .lew.  some  tin*  ‘‘roving  sailor.” 

J  like  the  latter  name  the  best,  and  it 
gives  a  hint  iis  to  its  cai'e.  Water,  water, 
jilenty  of  it,  ami  you  will  have  great  long 
sitrays  of  gri'en. 

.\fter  our  1,'ist  home  was  built  the  car- 
])enterK  left  an  immense  litter  of  shav¬ 
ings,  shingb-s  and  odd  )tiece.s  of  all  kinds 
of  linishing  wood.  We  sorted  out  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  ;  some  were  only  suitable  for 
our  evening  blaze  in  the  lirenlace.  while 
others  were  mad<‘  into  useful  racks  for 
odd  corners  in  the  home,  hut  om'  article 
J  am  specially  iiroml  of,  my  ferm'ry.  My 
husband  si>ent  a  few  evenings  in  his 
woi'kshon.  and  after  the  smell  of_  jiaint 
had  vanished  he  I'.'tme  to  me  saying  he 
was  ready  for  my  helji. 

The  box  was  about  10  inches  wide  and 
,'h)  long.  It  stood  about  .’U)  inches  high, 
and  was  finished  in  ivory  eiuimel.  We 
tilled  it  with  go<id  rich  earth,  and  through 
the  center  I  put  four  geraniums  th;it  had 
been  cuttings  in  the  Spring.  I  had  had 
them  out  of  doors  Jill  Summer  and  by 
nipping  the  center  out  when  they  were 
about  10  inches  high  imluced  a  sturdy 
branching  growth.  Some  were  beginning 
to  form  buds.  Around  the  e<lge  I  stuck 
in  jiieces  of  ‘‘roving  sailor.’’  and  as  a  till 
in  between  the  jilants  I  sowed  some  giiijie- 
fruit  siteds.  llow  I  wish  you  <-ouhl  have 
seen  that  box  in  November!  The  ger¬ 
aniums  were  in  bloom,  the  roving  sailor 
a  lacy,  drooping  vine  over  the  sides,  :iml 
against,  the  ivory  color  of  tin*  box,  ;i  de¬ 
lightful  contrast. 

Trade.scjintia  bicolor,  as  the  seed  cat¬ 
alogue  calls  it,  has  a  silver  sheen ;  two 
silver  stripes  on  a  dark  green  surface, 
while  tht“  under  side*  is  almost  a  ros<>. 
This  varitdy  I  have  the  most  success 
growing  inside  awjiy  from  the  light.  .lust 
now  I  have  a  big  gray  jar  of  it  sitting 
on  my  hearthstom.*  acro.ss  the  room  from 
Jiny  light,  and  the  silvery  shine  trom  its 
lojives  gives  ji  c<)ol  touch  in  my  darkemsl 
room  this  hot  day.  ’I'he  kind  I  grow  in 
my  fernery  is  the  ])lain  green.  Along 
the  stem  the  lejives  grow  in  itairs  Jibout 
every  inch,  and  at  these  juncture.s  iiew 
brjinches  or  roots  will  form.  Now,  if  you 
start  with  only  ji  few  pieces,  or  even  <)ne. 
do  not  be  discouragi’d.  When  It  is  six  oi' 
»‘ight  inches  long  be  brave  and  brejik  off 
half  of  it,  and  stick  this  broken  end  into 
the  earth  about  an  inch,  or  just  beyond 
a  joint.  Soon  you  will  have  two  splen¬ 
did  brjinches  instejid  of  one,  jind  so  on, 
I  might  iilmost  say  of  it  ad  infinitum,  for 
you  may  continue  to  do  thi.s  until  your 
pots  and  boxes  dro<q)  with  it,  and  you 
may  gjither  grejit  luindfuls  to  s’tart  the 
neighhors.  Surely  you  nui.v  w(dl  .say  of  it 
’tis  more  bh'ssed  to  give  tlum  receive,  l<)r 
the  more  you  break  off  :ind  give  to  yc'ur 
friends  the  more  your  own  plants  thicken 
jind  hranch  out  Jind  the  loveli(*r  they  be¬ 
come.  And,  too,  they  will  grow  in  wjiter, 
or  if  you  cjire  to  start  their  roots  that 
way  you  may. 

M’hen  you  start  your  box  don’t  feel  you 
must  use  geraniums,  but  go  out  to  your 
flower  garden  and  look  at  your  Summer 
•blossoms.  Calendula,  or  |)ot-marigold, 
makes  a  wonderful  little  house  idant.  Jind 
their  velvet  gold  will  seem  like  sunshine 
on  a  rainy  day.  For  a  hanging  basket 
take  u])  a  jilant  of  your  verbenas;  mixed 
in  with  roving  sailor  for  ji  baekeround 
you  have  a  swecd-scented  vine  all  Winter. 
My  hanging  basket  is  an  old  brass  kettle 
that  belonged  to  my  great-grandmother, 
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and  after  many  tedious  hours  of  rubbing 
it  shines  like  gold.  You  proluibly  CJin't 
Jill  have  JI  hra.ss  kettle,  but  do  hud  some¬ 
thing  to  hang  up.  .\u  old  pail  juiinted  in 
ivory  will  he  ji  joy  to  ,vou  when  the  rov¬ 
ing  sailor  climbs  over  its  sides. 

.MYK.V  nUU.N'.S  KOUKU.S. 


Some  Work  and  Some  Play 

I  liJive  been  mixing  in  a  bit  of  pleasure 
with  the  lull'd  work,  Jind  1  find  it  nuikes 
for  efliciiMicy  in  mori'  ways  tluin  one.  We 
stJiy-at-homes  get  in  a  rut.  We  think  if 
.w('  release  the  rein;,  of  pu.sh  and  drive  ji 
single  day.  the  whole  universe  will  topple 
over.  Perhaps  I  should  not  judge  others 
by  myself,  but  I  think  we  housewives  iire 
jiretty  much  the  same.  Somi*-  jiroblems 
are  hejivier  and  some  lighter,  but  each  in 
her  own  mech.inicjil  way  thinks  her  own 
the  hejiviest  of  all.  I  was  called  on  to 
jissist  in  the  selling  of  the  Ked  Cross 
(piilt.  'i’here  was  a  singing  <-onvenlion 
jit  Oak  Hill,  business  and  pliuisure  <-om- 
bined.  We  wrote  out  .‘>(K)  tii-kets  to  sidl 
jit  1(1  cents  each.  We  mixed  the  numhers 
thoroughly,  tieil  2o  in  ji  bunch,  juid  girls 
dressed  in  their  Red  Cross  uniforms  <lis- 
posed  of  the  tickets.  A  distintere.sted  jier- 
son  wrote  ji  number  between  oue^  jind  .'lOO. 
scjiled  Jind  fjisti'iied  to  quilt.  Wlnui  tick¬ 
ets  were  Jill  .sold,  the  iierson  hohling  the 
number  corresponding  to  one  on  quilt  re¬ 
ceived  it.  We  hoped  that  someone  would 
get  it  who  would  allow  it  to  be  sold  again 
for  the  lied  Cross,  hut  the  lucky  one  kejit 
it.  However,  we  rejilized  .$:!()  on  (piilt. 
Jind  the  sjime  jimoiiut  on  ice  cream  and 
lemoiuub' 

1  did  not  get  a  chanci'  to  hejir  the  sing¬ 
ing,  being  so  busy,  but  they  sjiid  it  wjis 
fine,  and  one  met  so  nuiny  friends  that 


when  1  lejinu'd  of  another  convention  in 
(Jreen  County  I  was  rejidy  to  go.  It  was 
rpiite  a  distance,  but  .some  friends  offered 


Embroidery  Designs 


PesiKiis  (if  eiiitileins  for  emtiroi(I(“ring 
shield's,  sleev(‘  Idjis  iiud  eollju-s,  sailor 
lilonses,  l’et(;r  Tlioiniison  and  Itiissiaii  suits. 
This  pattern  consists  of  live  eintilenis, 
giving  Iwo  patterns  of  each.  Tin;  eliev- 
rons  wllli  tlie  aneliors  and  tin:  elievroiis 
wltliont  an*  designeil  to  lie  worked  In 
solid  einliroidery  in  one  or  two  colors, 
nsnall.v  red  or  Idne  with  wliim.  Tlie  stars 
are  designed  to  la*  worked  solid  in  colors 
or  willi  gold  or  silvi'r  tliread.  ’I'lie  eagles 
an*  to  1)0  worked  in  out  lino  stiteli.  All 
enild(*in.s  an*  to  In*  ln*avily  padded'  to  give 
rais(*d  elTt*et.  I’ri'.s*  of  transfer,  U)  cents. 


UK*  a  vacant  seat  in  their  surn'y.  and  I 
went.  The  road  led  us  by  the  foothills  of 
till  miuintaiiis,  and  how  1  did  wish  for 


time  tn  climb  to  the  top  and  look  my  fill, 
.‘•'omc  day  I  hope  to  go.  Crops  looked 
tim*;  plenty  of  apjtle  fruit,  but  no  sugar 
to  work  them  uii.  The  roads  W(*n‘  dry 
and  Ciirs  iiutde  u.s  ejtt  the  du.st,  but  wi* 
did  not  mind  little  things  like  that.  And 
wliat  a  crowd  there  was!  Ice  cream.  )em- 
onadt*.  boiled  ham,  etc.,  to  sell,  and  r'ghi 
lu're  I  wish  to  state  a  most  serious  and 
solemn  thought.  Where  does  all  that  !(•(* 
cn*am  sweetening  come  fnan?  I  couldn't 
get  any  sugar  to  nuike  any  jam  or  jelly. 
I  htivi'  mad(*  thr(*(*  trips  for  the  ptiriiosi*. 
'I'he  first  tim**  then*  wore  no  c(*rtificates, 
the  iK'xt  tinn*  no  one  to  fill  them  ont,  and 
the  last  time  no  sugar,  so  my  berries  wen* 
thrown  iiwjiy.  Hard  luck  when  one  has 
to  go  so  far  jifter  them,  and  he  «*aten  up 
with  chiggers,  too.  Hut  perhaps  <*very- 
thiug  will  he  adjuKtf*d  just  right  some 
lime.  We  Iiad  ji  nice  tiim*,  if  wc  did  not 
h.-ne  jiiiy  ('hihorjite  iliiim'r;  just  .some 
fried  luim.  (*ggs,  jiie,  hread  Jiiid  i)ickl(*s. 
Jipples.  etc.  'J'hc  singing  was  good,  (*ach 
class  doing  its  b<*st,  Jirid  Jill  cheering  11i(*m 
with  their  hands  jind  feet,  too.  .Miiny 
faces  were  sad,  nuiny  eyes  swimming  in 
tears,  jind  everyone  giving  the  oth(*r  their 
most  kindly  greetings,  hecaiise  sorrow 
maki's  tin*  whole  world  Jikin.  'I’o  l■(*lJlx 
and  forget  the  hardshijis  is  fndpful.  Some 
of  us  find  forgetfulness  in  hanl  work,  hiii 
some  Jire  aiready  paying  the  pemilty  in  .i 
nervous  b’-eakdown,  so  my  advici',  Icjirncd 
from  (*x))(*ri(*nce,  is  to  slow  up  a  hit,  mix 
ji  litth*  iilcji'Uire  in  with  the  work,  'riu* 
world  will  go  on  just  the  same.  >\iiyw,'i.\  . 
if  otii*  di-op<  out  for  good  the  gjip  is  soon 
l•lo•;(*d.  Mils.  I).  u.  I'. 


Ii'  thou  art  master,  be  sometimes  blind  ; 
if  a  .servJint,  .sometimes  deaf. —  Fuller. 


Satisfaction  Assured  In  Advance 


It  is  a  fact  that  Lalley-Light  us¬ 
ually  finds  preference  among 
those  thoughtful  farmers  who  are 
regarded  as  neighborhood  leaders. 


Farm  labor  is  scarce.  Lalley- 
Light  saves  labor  by  supplying 
the  power  to  do  much  necessary 
work. 


Generating  plant  is  27  inches  long,  14 
inches  wide,  21  inches  high.  Stoiage 
battery  is  included  in  complete  outfit. 


It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why. 

The  man  who  seriously  looks  into 
the  electric  light  situation  discov¬ 
ers  that  Lalley-Light  has  been  in 
successful  farm  use  for  more 
than  seven  years. 

He  hears  it  well  spoken  of  every¬ 
where  it  is  known. 

He  learns  that  faithful,  year-to- 
year  service  and  economy  are  the 
experience  of  Lalley-Light  users. 

He  receives  the  impression  that 
he  would  be  entirely  safe  in  in¬ 
vesting  in  Lalley-Light. 

He  accepts  these  things  as  actual 
advance  assurance  of  his  own 
future  satisfaction. 

In  reality,  they  are  exactly  that. 
For  Lalley-Light  satisfaction  pro¬ 
bably  approaches  100  per  cent  as 
closely  as  it  can  be  approached. 

Never  was  the  need  for  Lalley- 
Light  so  imperative  as  now. 


Farm  products  and  farm  build¬ 
ings  are  more  valuable.  Lalley- 
Light  safeguards  them  by.  remov¬ 
ing  the  fire  risk  entirely. 

Lalley-Light  brings  to  the  farm  a 
score  of  conveniences  and  com¬ 
forts  that  only  electricity  from  a 
wholly  dependable  plant  can 
bring. 

In  addition,  it  has  its  own  exclu¬ 
sive  advantages  which  the  nearest 
Lalley-Light  dealer  will  gladly 
demonstrate  and  explain. 

Write  us  for  his  name,  and  for 
complete  details. 

Look  for  the  Lalley-Light  de¬ 
monstrating  exhibit  at  your  state 
or  county  fair  this  fall. 

Lalley  Electro-Lighting  Corporation 

777  Bellevue  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 

Robertson-Calaract  Electric  Company 

147  Mohawk  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Abeles  Lalley-Light  Corporation 

19  West  62nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


One-cow  and  Other  Small  Silos 


Several  years  ago  I  wrote  The  R. 
N.-Y.  about  a  one-cow  silo  and  was  asked 
if  I  could  furnish  a  picture  of  the  silo. 
At  that  time  I  could  not  do  so.  hut  after¬ 
ward  secured  one.  shown  on  this  page. 
I  wish  to  say.  however,  that  this  silo  is 
a  thing  of  the  jiast.  It  has  been  rei)laced 
by  a  two-cow  silo,  and  I  will  try  to  give 
a  description  of  each,  showing  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  second  one.  The  owner 
of  these  silos.  James  Tompkins,  is  not 
exactly  a  farmer,  although  he  and  his  son 
George  work  several  acres  of  land.  His 
wife  is  a  fine  buttermaker.  and  they  have 
always  kept  a  good  cow.  So  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  putting  up  a  one-cow  silo. 
Mr.  Tompkins  is  a  genius  in  mechanical 
work,  and  runs  a  steam  mill  where  he 
jilanes  lumber,  makes  crates,  and  most 
anything  else.  Ills  barn  is  but  a  little 
way  from  his  engine,  and  the  first  year 
or  so  he  ran  a  small  cutter  with  a  belt 
direct  from  the  engine.  Afterwai'd  he 
bought  a  custom  silo-filling  outfit  and  fills 
with  that. 

Ilis  first  silo  was  G  ft.  4  in.  by  14  ft. 
It  was,  as  you  can  sei*  by  the  lucture. 
built  of  2  by  4-in.  staves,  with  iron  hoops. 
It  kept  silago  very  nicidy.  and  as  he  fed 
it  in  the  cold  weather  but  little  of  it 
spoiled. _  7'he  only  trouble  was  that  as 
they  raised  tx  nice  calf  and  had  jilenty  of 
corn  if  was  not  big  enough.  So  he  took  it 
down  and  built  the  finest-looking  little 
silo  I  ever  s.aw.  He  used  built-up  elm- 
wood  hoops  lined  inside  and  outside  with 
.vellow  pine  flooring.  It  is  tight  as  a 
ban-el,  and  warmer  than  a  stave  silo.  It 
is  (  by  IG  ft.,  with  a  jieaked  roof.  lie 
says  the  small  silo  is  a  succe.ss.  and  gives 
him  better  feed  than  he  can  have  in  any 
other  way.  Whether  it  would  pay  if  he 
had  to  hire  the  power  for  filling  is  a 
question.  Silo-filling  rigs  charge  $7.r»0 
for  a  set-down  job  filling  small  sihis. 
However,  I  cannot  see  why  a  man  with  a 
small  cutter  and  ga.soline  engine  could 
not  do  it.  . 

Speaking  of  ■what  can  be  done  in  silo 
filling  reminds  me  of  a  farmer  I  knoAV 
who  owns  his  own  cutter,  but  has  to 
hire  his  engine.  When  he  got  ready  he 
.started  out  to  hire  an  engine,  but  after 
looking  a  day  c-ould  not  find  one.  A 
neighbor  told  him  he  could  take  his  four- 
horse  gasoline  engine  and  welcome  and 
do  what  he  could,  but  he  said  he  did  not 
believe  it  would  run  the  cutter,  to  say 
nothing  of  cutting  corn.  Ho  he  hunted 
for  a  power  for  nearly  a  week  without 
finding  one.  He  then  went  to  his  neigh¬ 
bor  and  said  he  might  as  well  be  putting 
in  his  time  trying  to  cut  corn  as  looking 
for  an  engine.  To  his  surprise  he  hail 
his  silo  filled  in  less  than  a  day  and  a 
half.  But  this  was  with  a  carrier  cutter 
and  not  a  blower.  Since  the  draft  it  is 
hard  for  any  of  us  to  get  the  help  to  keep 
a  large  cutter  going.  Last  Fall  by  ex¬ 
changing  work  we  managed  to  do  it.  but 
with  .several  rigs  at  work  in  the  same 
neighborhood  many  of  us  were  expected 
to  work  at  two  or  three  different  jilaces 
on  the  same  day,  so  some  places  lacked 
help.  Why  will  not  a  five  or  six-hor.se 
gasoline  engine  and  a  steel  carrier  solve 
the  que.stion?  Who  has  used  a  steel  car¬ 
rier,  and  is  it  a  success?  If  not,  why  not? 

Another  picture,  at  the  right,  shows  the 
bottom  jiart  of  a  small  silo  owned  by  a 
neighbor  wlio  has  wintered  four  or  five 
cows.  It  shows  a  rather  poor  picture  of 
our  herd  bull,  Findern  Holdene  Pontiac. 
This  silo  is  8  by  24.  and  keeps  silage 
perfectly.  With  a  large  cutter  it  was 
filled  in  2^V^  hours.  There  are  several 
silos  near  here  of  10-ft.  diameter,  from  20 
to  30  feet  in  height.  I  think  these  things 
prove  that  the  small  silo  will  kei-p  silage 
all  right,  but  as  for  economy  everyone 
will  have  to  judge  for  himself. 

I  find  that  quite  a  lot  of  our  farmers 
.who  have  silos  are  raising  cabbage  and 
mangels,  al.so  claiming  that  it  saves 
grain,  and  that  they  are  able  to  get  more 
milk  than  they  can  without  them.  If 
that  is  so  with  those  who  have  silos  it 
would  seem  as  if  it  would  be  good  prac¬ 
tice  for  those  who  have  not.  The  cabbage 
is  drawn  to  the  barn  and  thrown  in  a 
heap  outdoors,  where  it  can  be  got  at 
easily.  This  is  not  done  until  cold 
weather,  and  when  the  cabbages  are 
partly  frozen  they  are  covered  with  straw 
and  brought  in  and  allowed  to  thaw  be¬ 
fore  feeding.  In  this  way  they  keep  all 
Winter.  george  w.  boger.s. 

Oswego  €o.,  N.  Y. 


Filling  Silo  With  Husked  Corn 

Will  you  inform  me  as  to  the  process 
necessar.v  in  filling  a  silo  with  cornstalks 
after  the  corn  has  been  husked? 

I.  K.  E. 

Dry  cnrn.stalks  are  .successfully  ensiled 
by  cutting  the  corn  into  half-inch  lengths 
as  in  the  case  of  green  corn  for  silage. 
Enough  water  must  be  added  so  the 
silage  will  pack  well.  When  one  has  a 
water  jxressure  system  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  run  the  water  either  directly 
into  the  silo  or  into  the  blovver.  If  it 
mu.st  be  put  in  by  hand  it  is  iiuite  a 
chore.  It  will  take  GO  to  75  lbs.*of  water 
to  each  100  lbs.  of  corn.stalks.  The  main 
thing  is  to  get  the  fodder  to  take  up 
moisture  enough  so  it  will  pack  tight. 
There  is  no  danger  of  getting  in  too  much 


water  if  the  silo  has  a  drain  .so  any 
excess  can  be  drained  out  after  the  silo 
is  filled.  II.  F.  J. 


Value  of  Silage 

I  have  a  GO-ton  silo,  and  the  corn  to 
fill  same,  but  having  disposed  of  my  dairy 
herd  during  the  Summer,  I  am  desirous 
of  disposing  of  this  silage.  Dne  of  my 
neighbors  who  is  short  of  hay  would  like 
to  huy  same  in  the  silo,  har.i  the  silage  to 
his.  farm  at  intervals  during  the  Winter. 
Would  you  advi.se  just  what  price  I 
.should  put  on  this  much-needed  commod¬ 
ity?  I  am  not  desirous  of  a  big  lu-ice. 
but  want  what  it  is  worth.  Hay  is  sell¬ 
ing  between  .$20  and  .$2,0  per  ton. 

Columbia  Co..  N.  Y.  L.  N.  s. 

Siu-h  values  are  comiiarative  and  not 
based  on  composition.  'riK*  usual  rule  is 
to  consider  good  silage  in  the  silo  worth 


ca.se,  with  the  ha.v  prices  given,  the  silage 
would,  therefore,  be  worth  .$7  to  $10.50 
per  ton. 


Balanced  Ration  for  Swine 

I  would  like  a  balanced  ration  for  pigs, 
shotes  and  hogs,  one  for  growing  them 
for  breeding,  and  one  for  fattening  in  the 
most  economical  way.  What  grains  are 
best  suited  for  hogs  when  one  buys  all  his 
feed?  Is  cottonseed  meal  suitable  to  mix 
with  other  grains?  I  have  used  old  jiro- 
cess  oil  meal  with  .seeming  success.  I  have 
green  food,  .such  as  apple.s,  beets,  pota¬ 
toes  and  rape.  f.  II.  L. 

New  York. 

It  is  difficult,  indeed  to  suggest  a  ration, 
or  a  series  of  rations,  that  will  enable 


anyone  to  feed  out  pigs  profitably  if  he  is 
compelled  to  buy  all  of  his  feed.  Forage 
crops  should  be  the  basis  of  profitable 
pork  production,  and  it  is  not  at  all  en¬ 
couraging  to  attempt  to  feed  pigs  and 
carry  them  up  to  a  weight  of  2.j()  or  300 
pounds  if  one  has  to  rely  upon  the  food 
dealer  for  all  of  the  concentrates  util¬ 
ized.  The  following  rations  are  useful 
but  m»t  necessarily  the  most  economical, 
though  seemingly  apply  to  existing  con¬ 
ditions.  Answering  your  question,  let  it 
be  definitely  stated  that  cottonseed  meal 
is  not  suitable  for  feeding  swine.  It  lias 
toxic  proiierties  that  have  been  known  to 
cause  death  among  pigs  fed  for  any  length 
of  time  with  this  by-product.  It  fihoiild 
not  constitute  any  jntrt  ich  at  soever  of  any 
ration  intended  for  feediny  sici)ie. 

Old-process  linseed  meal  is  a  protein 
carrier,  but  does  not  compare  favorably 
with  digester  tankage  or  meat  meal  as  a 
supplement  to  corn  and  hominy  in  a  ra¬ 


tion  for  growing  or  fattening  pigs ;  nev¬ 
ertheless  it  is  perhaps  quite  as  economical 
as  tankage,  since  the  latter  has  advanced 
to  over  $100  per  ton.  It  will  require  ap¬ 
proximately  five  pounds  of  oilmeal  to  i‘e- 
place  two  potinds  of  digester  tankage,  and 
usually  for  fattening  animals  the  oilmeal 
has  proved  to  be  too  laxative.  If  you 
can  .secure  digester  tankage  or  meat  meal 
the.v  will  be  found  sujierior  to  either  the 
old  or  new  process  oilmeal. 

Ho  far  as  aiiples  are  concerned,  they 
do  not  posse.ss  a  great  deal  of  fattening 
value;  they  are  bulky  and  carry  about  85 
per  cent  of  water.  Potatoes  are  a  little 
more  nutritious,  and  while  they  will  jiro- 
vide  a  useful  ration  for  mature  animals 
that  are  being  maintained,  they  are  not 
satisfactory  for  young  animals  or  those 
being  fed  under  jiressure  for  fattening 
purposes.  If  potatoes  are  used  for  feed¬ 
ing  pigs  they  should  be  cooked  and  the 
watei-  drained  off  before  they  are  mashed, 
for  there  apjiears  to  be  a  toxic  prxqterty 
in  the  potato  water  that  limits  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extf-nt  the  amount  of  corn  that  a  pig 
will  consume. 

The  following  rations  are  suggested 
for  pigs  weighing  from  40  to  100  lbs. : 


Corn  or  hominy  meal  or  barley.,  70  lbs. ; 
digester  tankage,  10  lbs. ;  oilmeal,  5  lbs. ; 
ground  oats.  1.5  lbs. ;  or.  hominy  meal.  40 
lbs. :  ground  rye,  25  lbs. ;  ground  oats,  25 
lbs. :  digester  tankage.  10  lbs. 

Ration  for  shotes  weighing  from  100 
to  1.50  lbs. :  Corn  or  barley,  85  lbs. ;  di¬ 
gester  tankage,  1.5  lbs. ;  or,  ground  oats, 
45  lbs.  ;  ground  barley.  45  lbs. ;  digester 
tankage.  10  lbs. 

For  fat  hogs  weighing  from  150  to  2.50 
lbs. :  Rye,  corn  or  hominy  meal,  95  lbs.  ; 
digester  tankage,  5  lbs.;  or.  oilmeal.  10 
lbs. ;  or.  gi-ound  rye,  30  lbs. ;  ground  bar¬ 
ley.  30  lbs.;  ground  oats,  30  lbs. ;  digester 
tankage.  10  lbs. 

A  useful  ration  for  brood  sows,  either 
nursing  pigs  or  suitable  for  feeding  pre¬ 
vious  to  gestation,  is  as  follows :  Ground 
oats.  10  lbs  ;  hominy  meal.  45  lbs. ;  oil¬ 
meal.  15  lbs. ;  Alfalfa  hay.  20  lbs. 


Or.  if  one  has  the  facilities  for  grinding 
or  chopping  the  Alfalfa,  a  useful  mixture 
would  be  :  Cornmeal.  40  lbs. ;  ground  Al¬ 
falfa.  40  lbs. ;  oilmeal.  15  Ib.s. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  so  far  as 
comiiarative  values  are  concerned,  corn- 
meal.  hominy  meal,  and  ground  rye  are 
about  eciual  in  ft'eding  values.  Of  course, 
corn  is  more  palatable,  and  pigs  of  any 
age  will  take  this  substance  with  more 
relish  than  prevails  with  either  hominy 
or  rye ;  but  since  corn  has  such  a  high 
feeding  value  as  a  human  food  and  per¬ 
mits  storage  and  shipment  with  such  con¬ 
venience.  it  has  been  necessary  to  relea.se 
a  large  quantity  of  this  product  for  ex¬ 
port.  Hence  the  live  stock  farmer  has 
been  compelled  to  use  other  products  that 
have  been  released  from  other  issues  of 
production. 

Brood  sows  must  be  wintered  largely 
on  coarser  foods,  such  as  Alfalfa  bay  and 
clover  hay,  supplemented  by  such  legume 
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products  as  Hoy  beans  and  by-products, 
from  slaughter  yards.  Rye,  corn  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  alone  will  satisfy  brood  sows, 
provided  they  are  not  thin  in  flesh  when 
this  ration  is  introduced. 

F.  C.  MINKLER. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Epilepsy 

I  have  a  .young  cow  three  .vears  old, 
and  about  every  week  she  has  hard  fits, 
she  falls  down  and  trembles  all  over, 
seems  to  be  short  of  breath,  and  after  she 
gets  over  the  fit  she  seems  all  right.  v^L 
.vou  tell  me  what  to  do  for  her,  ancT^ 
there  any  cure?  J.  M. 

New  Jerse.v. 

We  know  of  no  remedy.  If  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  known  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis, 
as  shown  by  the  tuberculin  test,  we  should 
advise  fitting  her  for  the  butcher.  A.  S.  A. 


Growths 

I  have  a  pair  of  pigs  four  months  old 
doing  well.  One  has  a  little  spot  on 
shoulders  that  bleeds  about  every  three 
days ;  the  other  a  place  on  top  of  head 
by  cars;  looks  a  little  like  a  small  wart. 
Will  it  do  any  harm,  or  give  remedy? 

(Vinnecticut.  s.  D.  o. 

If  warts  are  present  hpply  lard  freely 
to  the  surrounding  skin  and  then  apply 
dilute  nitric  acid  with  a  flat  stick.  Re¬ 
peat  the  application  in  three  or  four  days, 
and  afterward  as  often  as  found  nece.ssary 
until  the  growths  are  cut  down. 

A.  S.  A. 


Skin  Trouble 

Eight  pigs  about  three  months  old  and 
their  mother  all  seem  to  be  afflicted  with 
some  sort  f)f  skin  disease.  Their  .skin  is 
very  red  and  tb.ey  scratch  continually. 
Home  t’bices  back  of  their  ears,  for  in¬ 
stance,  get  sore.  They  ai'c  not  thrifty. 
Have  been  feeding  .some  whole  milk,  calf 
meal,  red  dog  flour,  middlings  and  bran  ; 
also  some  bone  meal,  ashes  and  .sulphur. 

New  York.  M.  D. 

I  suspect  that  the  pigs  are  white  in 
color  and  have  been  jiasturing  rank,  wet 
growths  of  rape  or  other  green  crop,  and 
have  then  been  .scalded  by  the  sun.  Huch 
cases  are  common.  Crude  petroleum  is 
useful  as  an  application  in  such  cases?. 
Wash  the  pigs  clean  and  then  let  them 
liathe  in  water  on  which  has  been  poured 
enough  petroleum  to  form  a  thin  layer  on 
the  surface;  or  tub  them  in  such  a  bath. 
Add  epsom  salts  or  raw  linseed  oil  to  the 
slop,  then  omit  bran  and  calf  meal  from 
the  ration  and  add  ground  barley  or  rye 
and  a  little  flaxseed  meal.  A.  S.  A. 


Calf  Cholera 

About  two  weeks  ago  I  had  an  Ayr¬ 
shire  bull  calf  born  which  seemed  to  be 
very  spry  and  lively  for  about  two  days, 
when  I  noticed  it  seemed  all  at  once  to 
get  weak  in  his  back  and  legs ;  it  would 
stagger  to  its  feet  and  in  a  minute  or 
two  have  to  lie  right  down  again.  It 
seemed  to  have  a  good  appetite  and  I  got 
milk  down  him  for  three  or  four  days,  but 
he  kept  getting  weaker.  At  about  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day  he  commenced  to  scour 
and  died  in  about  a  day.  He  was  allowed 
to  suck  the  cow  until  he  was  too  weak 
to  stand  up  to  her.  and  then  we  had  to 
feed  him  from  a  pail.  Now.  about  two 
weeks  later  I  had  another  cow  freshen 
and  I  i)ut  her  in  the  same  box  stall  the 
other  was  in.  and  she  had  a  fine  bull  calf, 
born  in  the  moruiiig  about  five  o’clock. 
He  ate  well  all  day  and  sucked  the  cow 
about  5  p.  m..  when  we  left  the  barn. 
In  the  morning  I  went  out  to  feed  him 
and  he  lay  there  all  stretched  out,  too 
weak  to  move ;  his  eyes  were  sunk  way 
back  in  his  head.  We  took  him  outdoors 
in  the  sunshine  and  at  about  10  a.  m.  he 
was  dead.  Could  you  give  me  an.v  idea 
what  ailed  my  calves  and  what  must  I 
do  not  to  have  any  more  trouble?  Must 
I  disinfect  my  whole  barn  or  will  just 
the  bo.x  .stall  be  enough?  B.  I..  C. 

New  Y'oi’k. 

This  is  a  germ  disease  born  in  the  calf 
or  contracted  at  birth  by  way  of  the  navel 
or  mouth.  It  .sometimes  is  called  white 
scour  or  calf  dysentery.  There  is  no  sat¬ 
isfactory  remedy,  but  the  di.sease  may  be 
])revented  in  a  fair  proportion  of  cases 
by  immunization  of  the  calf  at  birth  with 
polyvalent  calf  dysenteric  serum,  or  by 
similar  hypodermic  use  of  a  white  scour 
bacteria.  Consult  your  local  graduate 
veterinarian  about  this  treatment,  which 
we  also  have  found  remedial  in  some 
cases.  ,  Meanwhile  provide  a  new,  clean, 
disinfected  and  whitewashed,  light,  per¬ 
fectly  ventilated  box  stall  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  new-born  calves.  Keep  the 
bedding  fresh  and  clean.  At  birth  sat¬ 
urate  the  stump  of  the  navel  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  and  then  dust  with  .sifted 
slaked  lime.  Repeat  the  application  daily 
until  the  navel  is  perfectly  dried.  Wash 
the  teats  and  mjfler  with  a  1  per  cent 
solution  of  coal  tar  disinfectant  before 
the  calf  is  allow’M  to  suck  for  the  first 
time  and  do  this’  daily  for  at  least  10 
days  if  the  calf  nurses.  Also  disinfect 
the  rear  parts  and  genitals  of  the  cow, 

A.  S.  A. 


Featisush  :  ‘Ts  your  wife  interested 
in  any  agricultural  pursuit?”  Benson- 
hurst :  ‘’Well,  .she  cha.ses  chickens  out  of 
our  garden,  if  that’s  what  you  mean.” — 
Yonkers  Htatesmau. 


A  One-Cow  Stave  Silo.  Uf  Feet  High 
3,5  per  cent  of  fiay  in  the  mow.  In  this 
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HOLSTEINS 


Cortland  Holstein  Farms 

offers  for  sole  in  High  Grade  and  Registered  Cows,  as  follows : 
200  Cows.  Due  to  oalve  in  August,  September  and 
Oetober.  Large,  heavy  <  ow.s  brecl  to  Registered  bulla. 
75  Ki'esh  cows,  milking  4.5  to  60  ll)S.  per  (l.ay  now.  75 
Grade  lleil'ers. ;!  years  old,  due  to  l  re.sheu  this  fall. 
They  are  the  right  kind  fordairy  co«  s.  200  Heifers 
'i  year.s  old.  Kred  to  freshen  in  the  wintei'  and  early 
spring.  1  00  Heifers.  12mos.  to  18  mos.  old.  100  Keg. 
Hoi.  Ileifers  I’art  of  them  due  to  freshen  this  fall. 
These  are  an  extra  lino  lot  and  will  plea-e  anvone. 
tVireus  the  day  yon  would  like  to  h  ole  Iheui'over. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept,  N.  208  and  205  Sa^higs  Hank  HIdg.,  (  orlland.  N,  V, 


ANIMALS  forsTle 

Run  nio.stly  light.  $75  and  up.  Top-noteh 
breeding;  every  tiling  gn.aranteed  tluit  leaves 
tlie  farm,  or  money  hack. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Special  Prices  for  Next  60  Days  I 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

SO  fresh  cows  and  close  springers. 
lOO  cows  whit'h  ar*>  to  frnshon  in  Aug¬ 
ust.  i>opt«mber  an«i  OctobcT.  100  2  a  ltd 
3*year-old  heifers,  brf'ti  to  freshfn 
early  fall.  The  best  lot  of  stork  ever 
offereil  for  salfs  in  central  New  York. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.,  Maple  Lawn  Farm 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Oftlce  :  litii-.'c.cs  aiin  Main  i 

SPOT  FARM 
HOLSTEINS 

%  Holstein  calves,  cither  sex. 
$17.50  to  $25eaeh:  express  paid 
in  lots  of  5.  .50  high  grade 
heifers,  1  to  2  years  old.  20  re¬ 
gistered  hulls,  8  to  16  months 
old.  2.5  regi.stered  lieifer.s,  1  to 
2  years  old.  8  carloads  of  high 
grade  and  registered  cows. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tally.  N.  Y 


Breed  Berkshires — They  Pay 

Economize  on  corn.  You  can  produce  market  toppers  cMefly  on  inexpensive  feeds.  Write 
to  these  breeders  for  prices,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  “Berkshire  Hogs.”  Address 

American  Berkshire  Association  SpringGeld,  111.  ** 


Dingleton 
Farm 

NEWTOWN  SQUARE 
Delaware  Co.,  Penn. 

CqIo  •  beautiful  younj?  heifers  from  six  mos. 
rUI  •  tots.  Best brredinjf ;  beautiful  individu¬ 

als.  It.  of  M.  reoord.s  iiack  of  them,  ♦HoO  for  the  »»l.\. 
ran  8up]tly  ahull  rcadj' for  stu’vice  from  hiph  te.stin^? 
dam  to  coinrl^'te  a  lierd,  if  desired.  $1,000  for  nil# 


1 


BERKSHIRES 

We  have  our  best  old  sows  bred  for  Aujr.,  Sept., 
and  early  Oet.  \S>  are  now  booking  orders  for 
their  pigs  to  be  delivered  at  H  "  k.=.  old.  t)rder  now 
and  set  the  best.  A  few  goo<!  Spring  hoars  left. 

H.  GRIMSHAW  North  East,  Pa. 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 


Several  Grandsons  of 


FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  lie — Out  of  R.  of  ^il.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

IIAMII/rON  FARM,  GLADSTOXE,  X.  J. 


Jersey  Bull  Call,  $40 :  for  $200 


Stevens’  Farm 

HOLSTEINS 

Holstein  heifer  calves.  $16 
and  $20  each,  two  calves  and 
registered  hull  calf  for  $00. 
Kegistered  heifer  and  hull 
•  <  calves  all  ages.  | 

M  All  from  hiyh  prothichif/  (lams  . 

A  Ati  PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Holstein  Cattle 

Herd  of  six,  including  some  big  producers:  must  be 
sold  at  once. 

GILBERT  Wl.  TUCKER,  Jr.,  Glenmont,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-King  CornucopiaVase  Korndyke 

No.  2.'«773.  Korn  April  10,  1017.  Heady  for  heavy  set  vice, 
l.ight  color.  Dam,  a  21-lh.  a»  a  .Innior  three-year  old. 
Krii'e,  #100  It.  I’HU'I'.  EV.VNS.  <  uaHville.  N.  V, 

S-Mos.-old  HEIFER  For  Sale 

•’4  .lersey,  >.{  Brown  Swiss.  Sire,  Brookwood  i’aney 
Fox.  Registry  Xo.  I!6i:t2.  Price  and  particulars  on 
reQiiest.  Margaret  Metzger,  Yulan,  New  York 

Grade  Holsteins  and  Guernseys 

1.50  to  select  from.  Fresb  cows  and  springers  always 
on  baiiii.  Heavy  cows  weighing  from  1,200  to  1.400 
Ills.  F.  L,  I'  A  L  AI  KR,  .Moravia,  New  York 

•eg.  Holstein,  8  mos.,  royally 


BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

Send  for  illustrated  rircular 
Spring  pigs  all  sold.  Now  faking  orders  for  Aug. 
and  Sept,  pigs  to  he  shipped  m  8  to  10  «  ks.  old  at 
SlUO  each  anti  up. 

C.  H,  CARTER,  WHITGUERN  FARM,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Prolific 

Berkshires 

A  very  few  of  oUr 

Choicest 'Spring  Gilts  Left 

Sired  by  Rival  Longfellow  20th,  No.  238095 

and  out  of  our  great,  prolific  brood  sow's. 
We  have  produced  a  high  class  of  pigs  that 
we  are  proud  to  offer.  Send  your  orders 
for  the  FALL  PIGS. 

KARHA  FARM,  Parksville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

(IKO.  1,.  RAKKBK,  SUIT. 


ANEDJO  FARM 

OFFERS  A  YEARLING 

Berkshire  Boar 

with  show  record,  weighing  500  lbs.  at 
1  yr.  Also  5  mos.  old  boars  and  gilts  of 
choice  breeding.  Write  for  descriptions. 

H.  M.  TERWIILIGER.  Mgr.,  Webster,  Mass. 


BIG  TYBE 

BERKSHIRES 

Spring  and  Summer  Pigs  for  sale,  ail  Sired  by 
;i  Son  of  Longfellow  Double.  Grand  Champion 
Boar  11117,  and  out  of  liirge  Sows.  S20  each  and  up. 
ARDMORE  FARM.Olen  Spey,  New  York 


FOR  SALE 


Over  font- mos.  old.  Sire  imported  in-dam  ami  of 
most  fashionable  blood  lines  Dam:  Oraiidly  bred 
Begister-of-Merit  stock.  VICTOR  FARMS.  Bellvale,  N.V. 


R  GUERNSEY  BULL  -.sosurewo,, 

\o  increase  your  profits.  Grodo  up  your 
Vicrd  by  usm§  a  pure  bred  Guernsey 
BuW  ana  you  will  be  surprised  af  Results. 

Send  for  free  literature. 

Guernsey  CaUle  Club, 

Box  /'’>  Peterboro,  N.H. 

Wanted  by  Farmer  ol  Moderate  Means 

Three  High  Class 

Reg.  Guernsey  Cows 

under  six  years.  State  records  to  date,  of  milk  and 
butter  fat  produced.  Will  pay  accordiiig  to  tiu.-ility. 
Xo  fancy  prices.  Send  copy  of  pedigrees. 

John  A.  Cox,  -  Reading,  Mass. 


dam,  over  111)  lbs.  World’s  recorii  graiuidam.  Semi 
for  pe<ligree.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N,  Y. 

ForSale-4  Ful  l-blood  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

born  March  and  April  Have  run  with  mothers  all  sum¬ 
mer.  .Are  a  splendiii  lot.  I'ricc.  $75  each. 
VERNON  R.  LAFLER,  .Middlese-x,  N.  Y, 

For  Sale-Holsf  ein  Bull  .\lbina  Spot 

ford  284249.  Sired  by  Spring  Brook  King  Pontiac  176570. 
Born  Sept.  11),  1917.  Only  .$8.5.  CEO.  B.  DlH  T/,  Itlienople,  Pi. 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

-Ml  ages,  cither  sex.  .Also  High  Grade  Hol,^tcill  Calves, 
either  sex,  $15  to  $20  each.  F.  H.  WOOD  (  ortland.  .Vtw  rork 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  (“"tefor 

special  otfer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  ChiKenanao.  N.V 


Vinffbank  Berkshires  I  R«9isfcrcd  Berkshires 

Illg  UalllV  UCl  IVdllll  CO  months  old.  Fine,  growthy  pigs.  Sire.i 


I  offer  3  Mar.  1,  1918  Boar  Pigs  and  will  l)ook  orders 
forbred  Gilts  forSpring  1919  farrow  to  the  service  of 
Duke’s  t'liampion  22nd.  litter  mate  to  the  .Innior 
Champion  .Sow  at  1917  National  Swine  Show,  or  to  a 
son  of  Sy mholeer  6th  and  out.  of  sow  litter  mute  to 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Owntr,  M.rbledale,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

August  and  September  pigs  are  registered  at  8  to  10 
weeks  of  age.  Now  hooking  orders  for  vigorous, 
healtliy  stock  of  well  known  families  at  $20  eacli. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  monev  refunded,  ('or- 
respondence  and  calls  invited.  LOCUST  LODGE  FARM 
6.  W,  Kuchicr,  D\  UltASOKViLE,  Di.Ti  hkss  Co..  N.  Y. 


HQi«#ioinc  f  nigh  Bred  Grade  IIOI.STKIV  Heifer 
Ddrydllla!  Calves;  aUo  Keg.  Kullf  alves.  Write 
for  prices,  photos,  etc-  S.  Harvey,  tlnclnnalut.  .N.  V. 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

We  have  a  number  of  fine  lioars  ready  for  service. 
Also  hoar  pigs  and  one  tried  senior  yearling  boar  and 
a  few  spring  sow  jiig.s.  Every  animal  just  as  repre¬ 
sented  and  must  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  or 
money  refunded.  CAT  RtX'K  FAKH,  Wvutnood, 

RArlrekSfAC  for  breeders.  Cweeksold.  Either 
DomSIlirOd  sex:  $10  each.  Trios  not  akin. 


CLOVFKHAI.E  FAUM, 


Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Three  months  old.  Fine,  growthy  pigs.  Sire<i 
by  grandson  of  “Grand  Ijoader,”  Grand  Gbam- 
pion  of  the  World.  Dam  from  Springt).ank 
Berkshires,  Sows,  #20;  Boars,  8A15. 

DAVID  EVANS,  -  -  Wilton,  Conn. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood: 

Pork  will  help  win  the  war;  but  the  important  thing 
RIGHT  NOW  is  to  buy  a  bond  of  the  fourth  IDierty  loan. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Boi  15,  DUNDEE.  NEW  YORK 

Booking  orders 
Bummer  and 
Fall  pigs.  Best 
breeding',  and 
pro[)erly  devel¬ 
oped.  -Also  a  few  Sfiring  pigs  and  bred  sows  for  sale 

Greystone  Farm,  Summersvilfa,  W.  Ya 


BERKSHIRES 


September  pigs  by 
son  Longfellow’s 
Double  Rival. 
K  1*.  &  K.  McKinney,  IHnghamton,  N.  Y. 
■ 


BERKSHIRES 


SWINE 


] 


SHEEP 


1 


i  FOR  SALE ; 


One  Imported  Registered 

Young  Guernsey  Bull 

one  year  old — Ma.sher’s  Sequel  blood,  and  one 
registered  two-ycar-old  hull.  Both  line  aniimils, 
very  well  bred  and  lit  to  he  sire  of  any  herd. 

Price,  •  •  $200  Each. 

H.  V.  OGDEN,  Meadowview,  Michigan  City,  Ind. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

MAY  ROSES 

Our  three  herd  sires  carry  an  average  of 
25°'o  of  the  blood  of  the  peerless  May  Hose 
2nd.  Before  you  buy  your  next  bull,  write 
us  for  our  list  of  young  bulls. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  Cohasset,  ATass. 


For  Sale 

Pure  bred  Horned  Dorset  Ram 
lambs.  From  flock  purchased  from 
Central  Park,  New  York  City, 
Prices  $20  to  $30. 

^  Colin  G.  Welles,  Hazeldean  Farm,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 

,  saI!e  One  Hampshire  Down  Yearling  Ram,  $75.00 

!  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs,  S35  00  to  S50.00  all 
Regi.stered;  also  Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs  not 
Registere<l  but  pure  bred  for  SIS. 00  to  $25.06  each 
for  gi'ade  Ewes.  One  DorsotRam  I.amlinot  legis- 
tered  $30.00;  :ilso  grade  Kwes  $15  00  to  $25.00  e:ich. 
Write  your  wants. _ ELLIS  TIGER.  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


FOR  THE  BEST 

TAMWORTH  and  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Write  or  Visit 

REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to 

WESTVIEW  STOCK  FARM 
R  1  Winston-Salem,  N,  C. 

Hampshire  Swine 

the  Most  Prolific  of  all  Breeds 

Biglitters;  growquick;  eat  less.  Well  ludted  pigs, 
either  sox,  priced  i  easonal)Ie.  Registered  Holste  ins 
all  ages.  Short  hay  ei’op  and  must  reduce  lierd. 

EI.ITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  Stockbridge,  N.  \ . 


GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  rigbt 
in  every  w:iy.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  5;5  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  :(nd  grade  up 
yonr  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Ro$lyn,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-One  Shropshire  Yearling  Ram 

Two  Sbropshii'o  Ram  L:inibs,  and  Two  Ilampsliire 
R.-im  Lanihs.  WARREN  H.  DENNIS.  Aruyle.Wash  Co.,  N  Y. 

For  Sale-Hampshire  Reg.  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs 

Fir.>t-class  indivUluals.  For  description  and  Price 


KINDERHOOK  DUROCS 

I  .March  and  April  ho.irs  for  service  .Xoveinber  and 
December  Big,  husky,  high-class.  Weanling  pigs 
I  — thetti  st  ones  will  he  ready  about  X'ov.  1.5th.  Breed¬ 
ing  and  juices  cheerfully  furni.shed.  All  gu:«ranteed, 
,  asti.snai.  Kinderhook  Diiroc-Jersey  Assn.,  KiiuierhooK.  N.V. 

“HAMPSHIRE 

They  grow  over  ti  pound  day  if  fed  Intel  2' 
ligeutly.  E'roe  circular.  Gnci  nsev  Bull-'. 

I.HCrsT  LAWN  FARM  StSSm 
Box  R  -  Bird-In-Hand,  Pa. 

REG.  DUROC-JERSEY  GILTo^rsIC'" 

C*  O.  IX  $40*  K.  U.  M  04M>,  o4  a>hin^toii  St.)  Hudson, 


Adclrt'SHlL  II.  I  I  LLKK  A'  KON, 


ript 

Kclo.  -N'fw  York 


SALE-Reg.  Shropshire  Ram 

He;id  covering.  LeRoy  C.  Bower,  Route  9.  Liidlowville,  N.V. 


AND  20  HIGH  GRADE  Shfopshire  Yearling  Ewes 
TVm.  K.  PutnaiUg  Saratoga  Co.,  Wayvillc,  X.  Y. 


ForSdIS  ^  SHROPSHIRE 


SWINE 


] 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REaiSTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Foundation  stock  that  will  improve  any  herd.  We 
are  capable  of  lllling  your  order. 

PnlcKS  KKASONAIILK.  SKK  OflLS — 8KI£  OTUKltS— THEN  BE 

(■oN\  iNTKi>.  Money  heeunped  if  not  SA'n.sKiEi). 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS.  Inc.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE  SWINE 

Most  economic;il  proiiucers  of  the  choicest  hams 
tind  bacon.  Some  nice  young  jvigs  for  sale,  ®15 
e:ich;-  Two  for  S)f2;'>,  while  they  Inst. 

Also  Two  (iood  Youug  Glneriisey  Hulls. 
CLOVER  RIDGE  FARM,  -  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 

Reg.  Yorkshire  Pigs  KVeIe"r, 

HK’AK  KlIKiK  FARM,  Pleasaiitville,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  PIGS 

^Jooii  iiulividimls.  5-G  mos.  old.  Price.  $25.  Also  l)iir<M\ 
.Jersey  cross  with  O.  I.  C.  G-weeka-old  pigs.  Price.  $7. 
PRANK  WINKLKK,  West  Herne,  X.  Y. 

For  Sale-13 Uliro OS  Sri^e^^t 

yearling  we  ever  raised,  bred  for  .Inly.  Fall  shoals 
and  spring  pigs.  SHENAN60  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia.  Pa. 


Reg.  Chester  Whites 


for  sale. 


ami  Pigs 

Uitlsely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.V 


SHEEP 


Sheep  For  Sale 

If  you  want  to  jtnrchase  High  cl.'iss  heavy  shearing, 
K:mge  bred  Yearling  Kwes  of  the  mutton  tyi)e  that 
will  give  yon  l:irge  jtrofits  in  Wool  ami  Mutton,  we 
c:in  sell  you  any  number.  Prices,  SL  7  .’ind  9  19  each. 
INTERSTATE  LIVE  STOCK  CO..  Selkirk.  N.  Y. 


FOR  ^h\  SHROPSHIRE  AND  CHEVIOT  RAMS 

run  wHLb  jj  choice  Cheviot  ewes. 

L.  M.COLHKRT&  SON.S,  Fast  Chatham,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  » 


F  <)  K 
SALE 

Prices  right.  R.  Cnrtls  Miller,  Ballston  Lake  N,  Y. 

For  Sale-  Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep  l a  SVs 

Ewes  all  age.s-.  4'.  I;.  IttlWKK,  I.iidlovv  vllle,  N.  Y. 


First  Class  Dorset  Rams 

AND  UTILITY  PIGS 

STEPHEN  KELLOGG,  Burdette,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES  k  aTh.'“ 

Production  is  our  motto  in  theii'  breeding. 

JAMES  E.  van  ALSTYNE,  Sunnyside  Farm,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  iiSf.SSSS./.K 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BBOOK  FARM  Smithtown.  N.V 


For  Sale-100  Breeding  Ewes,  $12  and  $15 

J.  C.  O’lJELL,  K.  No.  ‘4,  Koscoe,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED 

SHROPSHIRE 


Yearling  Rams 


F  «  R  SAT.  K  . 
STEVENS  BROS..  Wilian,  N.  Y. 


20  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  l■'!,"lV^q 


AN  VM-  I  T 
New  York 


saVf  Hampshire  and  Oxford  Rams 


I*:.  J.  CO  I.  n  K  li  r 
East  Chatbam.  N.  Y 


Rcg.ShropshireShecpForSale 

Inspection  invite;!. 

.  WTALER  B.  SAXTON,  Venice  Centre.  New  York 

I  F  41  R  S  A  I.  E 

Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs 

1  Sired  by  “  WartlwoH’s  .Satelite.” 

i  Keikout  Farms.  Nassau,  New  York 


JAIUIIor.ilE;  IIAMfSIlIllt:  hams  for  stile.  Lxccjitionally 
line  individuals.  Karl  l>.  Krnnit.  It  2.  Illoii.  N.  Y. 


I  For  Sale-150  Good  Sheep  and  Lambs 

!  i.'heviot  gradf^.  RIVERSIDE  FARMS.  Rtparius  P.  0..  N.  V. 


90  Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

tlSeacli;  $26  pair;  18.5  trio.  .Service  boars  and  gilts  and 
herd  ho;ir  from  .MiiDired  stock.  A.  A.  SCHOEELL,  Heuvellon,  N.T 


Chester  Whites 


We  have  :i  line  lot 
of  boars,  4  to  6  ino.". 
oM.  Di  ice,  $30  etich ;  Ucg.  E;i..«hll  U.  WIIISf.Ell,  .Newvllle.  I'li 


,1.0. 


Booking  orders  for  pigs  from  sows  siretl  by  the 
world  f.'imons  .Schoolmti.ster  and  breii  to  the  ra.'iny 
titues  chtimpion,  <'rand>dl’g  Wonder.  Also  offering 
for  sale.  Silver  King  2mi,  a  14  months  400  lb.  hoar. 

Orchard  Hill  Farm,  Box  7.  New  Florence,  I*a. 


Reg. 


O.  Shouts  and 


boars  at  f:iir  prices. 


BRUBAKER  BROS.,  MifUintowV  Pa^ 


Reg 


.  O  .  I  .  C  ■  P  i  gS 


Boar  of  Mature  age. 


uly- 

_  Either  sex.  Reg. 

JERRY  A.  SMITH.  Ludlovyville,  N  Y. 


Reg.  0. 1.  G.  Pigs  For  Sale 
Duroc  and  P.  C.  Pigs 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Bent  all  other  breeds  2  to  1  at  Chicago,  1919.  Ijirge — 
healthy— prolific— typy  stock.  Registration  free.  Boais. 
4  mos.;  Sow.s,  4  mos.,  6  mos.,  1  year  old.  Advance  ordcis 
for  8-\vks.-old  Kail  pigs.  VICTOR  FARMS,  Bki.i.vai.k,  N.5' 

FOR  OTHER  LIVE  STOCK  ADVS. 
SEE  PAGE  1125 


1124 


Vhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Book  '  m- 
It  Will  Be  Seii^  FREE 


IT  tells  you  about  the  Muel¬ 
ler  system  of  pipeless  heat¬ 
ing — it  gives  you  valuable  in¬ 
formation  about  heating,  explains 
in  detail  how  you  can  heat  every 
room  in  your  house  comfortably 
through  one  register,  and  save 
one-third  and  more  on  fuel. 

It  will  show  you  how  you  can  enjoy  all 
the  comforts  and  convenience  of  furnace 
heat  at  low  cost  whether  your  house  is 
old  or  new,  without  tearing  up  your 
floors  and  walls  for  pipes  and  flues.  It 
will  explain  why  the  Mueller  system  will 
not  heat  your  cellar  and  prevent  storage 
of  food,  vegetables  and  fruits  there. 

It  tells  how  you  can  free  yourself  forever 
from  the  dirt,  drudgery  and  unsanitary  con¬ 
ditions  of  stove  heating,  insure  a  constant 
circulation  of  warm,  moist,  fresh  air 
throughout  every  room  in  your  house — 
protect  the  health  and  comfort  of  your 
household. 


It  will  give  you  the  testimony  of  other 
home-owners  who  will  tel!  you  how  the 
Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace  has  heated  their 
homes  comfortably  in  the  coldest  weather, 
saved  them  tons  of  fuel,  been  dependable 
under  all  conditions. 


iQ 


f 


WRITE  NOW  FOR  THIS  VALUABLE 
FREE  BOOK 

In  short  this  book  will  give  you  an  entirely  different 
idea  of  furnace  heating.  It  will  convince  you  that  a 
Mueller  Pipeless  in  your  home  is  a  necessity — that  you 
can  no  longer  forego  the  comfort  and  advantages  ol 
this  remarkably  efficient  heating  system  which  can  be 
installed  and  operated  so  easily  and  economically  and  is 
guaranteed  to  heat  comfortably  every  room  in  your  house. 
Write  now  for  this  book  “Heating  Your  Home.”  It  is 
free;  we  willingly  send  it  without  putting  you  under 
any  obligation — all  we  ask  is  to  please  read  it  carefully, 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Distributors  for  New  York 


'Pi 


iemand  Protein 
and  Bone 
Phosphate 


For  quick  growth  at  least  cost,  pigs  must  be  fed  Protein  as  a  muscle 
maker  and  Bone  Phosphate  as  a  bone  builder.  Any  ration  lacking  either 
of  these  will  give  unsatisfactory  results. 


Live  Stock  and  Poultry 


Barn  Convenience 

I  have  a  few  handy  conveniences  in  the 
barn  that  may  interest  readers.  The  first 
is  a  liinged  scuttle  door  in  the  roof,  with 
handle  bolted  to  front  side  at  an  angle  of 
4(1  degrees,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  We 
have  two  in  a  75-foot  roof.  They  let  in 
light  when  wanted,  and  let  out  lots  of 
hot  air.  In  case  of  high  winds  they  re¬ 
lieve  the  pressure  on  roof  by  blowing 


Hinged  Sicutile  in.  Bnrti  Hoof 


open.  If  the  rope  is  fastened  right  the 
door  will  fall  hack  in  place  after  the 
strain  is  off. 

We  drive  th-ough  part  of  our  barn  and 
around  one  s!de  and  into  the  cow  lane, 
so  we  needed  a  very  wide  gate,  which 
was  made  as  shown.  We  spiked  a  2x4 
to  the  side  of  the  barn  high  enough  to  he 
out  of  the  way  of  any  load  and  extended 


the  end  beyond  the  end  of  the  barn  al¬ 
most  as  wide  as  the  gate,  bracing  the  end 
to  the  barn  with  a  heavy  wire.  We  fas¬ 
tened  a  flexible  track  and  hinges  to  it. 
fastened  two  boards  to  the  hangers  and 
built  the  gate  to  the  bottom,  something 
like^  picture  above. 

Next  is  a  manger  to  feed  horses  when 
fed  from  the  floor.  The  end  is  one  inch 
below  the  front;  the  front  boards  extend 


Horse  Manger  for  Floor  Feeding 


one  inch  beyond  the  ends  to  keep  it  from 
going  hack  into  the  stall,  and  the  back 
hoards  extend  one  inch  above  the  ends  to 
keep  it  from  swinging  into  the  floor  when 
open.  When  half  open  it  may  ho  lifted 
out  with  ease.  Tin*  huttoii  ke<>ps  t!io 
horses  from  i)ushing  it  oi)en.  A  grain 
box  can  be  made  in  one  end. 

Maine.  ^•EH.\s^)K  dairy. 


REICH ARD’S  40%  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

is  rich  in  both  Protein  and  Bone  Phosphate  in  av^ailable  form.  An  exceptionally 
good  grade  of  Tankage  selling  at  a  medium  price  which  leaves  a  large  profit  for 
the  hog  grower-  Specify  this  brand  when  buying  Tankage  for  growing  pigs. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and  interesting  booklet — FREE. 


Cost  $2.50  so  far 

One  month  old,  150  lbs.  50  lbs.  when  born. 

Blatchford’s 

Sell  your  milk.  Raise  your  calves  on  Blatch- 
ford’s  Calf  Meal  at  the  price  of  milk.  The 
other  stays  in  your  pocket  as  clear  profit. 

CTiowfl  you  how  to  ni&ko 
oena  tor  f^ampmei  two  profiU  instead  of  one. 

Blatcbford  Calf  Meal  Co.— Dept.9736— Waukegan,  lU. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient;  economical:  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 
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PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Booklet 

Free  _ _ _ 

$3  Pftckafte  ennrnnteed  to  sivo  satisfaction  or  monej 
Lack.  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
mMERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg.  P» 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  youMl  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


London  Purple  for  Gapes 

I  would  like  to  reply  to  .nn  inquiry  on 
page  8S5  regarding  the  use  of  Londoji 
purple  for  gapes  in  chicks.  It  is  the  most 
satisfactory  remedy  I  have  ever  used,  is 
efficient,  cheap  and  easy  to  use,  but  being 
very  ixii.soiious  must  he  \i.sed  with  care. 
Put  about  four  tahlespoonfuls  of  sIuIumI 
lime  or  road  du.st  and  one  tablespooiiful 
of  London  purple  in  a  halt-pound  baking 
[iowder  box  with  perforated  top,  and 
sprinkle  on  the  lien,  especially  under  the 
wings,  and  shake  over  the  chick.s,  and  it 
will  cure  them  of  gapes,  also  of  suuflliiig. 
I  know  a  iiumher  of  chicken  raisers  who 
use  this  remedy  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
otliers,  as  it  is  so  easily  done,  and  harm¬ 
less  if  used  with  judgment.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  .so  mueh  iirofit  and  pleasure  from 
Till-';  R.  N.-Y.  that  I  am  glad  to  send 
something  that  may  he  lieliiful  to  others. 

Ohio.  .MRS.  .j.  w.  I*. 

R.  N.-Y.-— It  does  not  seem  po.ssible  to 
us  that  this  “remedy”  can  do  what  is 
clainied  for  it.  As  was  the  case  witli  the 
advice  to  feed  nux  vomica  to  chickens  in 
order  to  poison  hawks,  we  print  this  be¬ 
cause  several  readers  endorse  it.  Of 
course,  those  who  try  it  must  be  careful 
and  realize  that  they  are  doing  it  at  their 
owu  risk. 


Fleas  in  the  Henhouse 

On  page  057.  M.  R.  S  ,  ronnecticut, 
asks  how  to  get  rid  of  fleas  in  henhouse. 
The  reply  is  too  general  to  be  very  help¬ 
ful  ;  a  reiiort  of  actual  experiouce  inay  be 
of  interest.  For  five  or  six  years  fleas 
tormented  the  hen  woman  on  this  place, 
and  doubtless  the  hens  also.  They  in¬ 
creased  amazingly.  Carrying  off  the  lit¬ 
ter  sinijily  distributed  the  parasites  all 
along  the  route,  and  ordinary  spraying 
seemed  to  have  no  effect,.  Nobody  con¬ 
sulted  could  offer  any  suggestion  for  re¬ 
lief.  Last  year  a  persistent  and  much  iu- 


Septeniber  2.*?,  IfilS 

terested  hired  man  solved  the  prob’nni, 
and  common  kerosene  was  the  agent. 
Nest  boxes  and  the  litter  on  the  floor  were 
the  infested  places;  fleas  were  never  seen 
on  roosts  or  dropping  boards.  Nests  were 
Ciirefully  removed  from  the  houses  and 
their  contents  soaked  with  kerosene  before 
emptying,  the  sprayer  being  plied  against 
every  moving  tiling  from  the  nests,  jind 
the  emptied  nest  material  was  burned  on 
the  ground.  The  same  treatment  was 
given  the  litter  on  the  henhouse  floors, 
faking  special  pains  with  the  edges  near 
the  silks.  I  do  not  remember  how-  many 
times  the  treatment  was  repeated,  hut 
before  hot  weather  was  over  the  comiuest 
was  complete  and  neither  fleas  nor  mites 
have  been  seen  this  season. 

Massachusetts.  M.  a.  marshat.l. 


Yolks  and  Whites  in  Different  Feeds 

An  inquirer  from  Northern  New  York 
asks  if  there  is  any  book  which  gives  the 
nuifibor  of  yolks  and  whites  of  eggs  in 
various  feeds,  in  place  of  the  usual  “pro¬ 
tein  and  carbohydrates.”  I  don’t  know  of 
any  book  that  does.  This  subject  was 
worked  out  at  the  Mi.ssouri  Agricultural 
Station  by  Prof,  (k  T.  Patterson,  I  think, 
several  years  ago.  It  is  mentioned  in 
I'nlletin  No.  10  from  that  Station,  and 
there  is  a  .short  list  of  the  yolks  and 
whites  in  a  few  of  the  most  common  feeds 
in  that  bulletin,  published  in  1915.  Prof. 
Patterson  kindly  .sent  me  a  much  more 
complete  list,  which  I  give  below  for  the 
benefit  of  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

This  list  is  made  out  to  show  the  num¬ 
ber  of  yolks  and  whites,  or  the  elements 
thereof,  in  100  pounds  of  the  different 
feeds.  Decimals  arc  omitted,  so  it  is  not 
exact,  but  sufficiently  so  for  general  use. 
Appetite  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  making  up  a  food  ration  ;  so  it  is  well 
to  use  a  variety  of  feeds  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  balanced  ration  of  two  or  three 
suhstance.s.  Eliminating  wheat  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons,  a  war-time  ration  may  bo 
m.ade  .as  follows : 


Grain 

Yolks 

5Vhitea 

200  Ihs.  corn  . 

..  .510 

208 

20  lbs.  middlings  .  .  .  . 

41 

44 

20  lbs.  bran  . 

,21 

41 

20  lbs.  gr.  oats  . 

.29 

.21 

20  lbs.  cornmeal  .  .  .  . 

52 

28 

20  lbs.  beef  scraps.  .  . 

27 

288 

.200 

700 

700 

The  corn  should  he  fed  whole  or 
cracked,  the  rest  in  a  mash,  to  which 
should  be  added  one  pound  of  salt  and 
five  jiounds  of  bone  meal.  Of  course 
ground  oyster  shells  should  always  be  ob¬ 
tainable,  and  I  have  great  faith  in 
crushed  charcoal  as  a  cleanser  for  the 
sj'stem.  Hems  will  eat  a  great  deal  of  it 
when  they  can  get  it.  The  table  of  yolks 
and  whites  in  100  lbs.  follows  : 


Grain 

Yolks 

Whites 

Corn  . 

124 

Kaffir  corn  . 

125 

Wheat  . 

182 

Cow  peas  . 

205 

Oafs  . 

155 

Bariev  . 

145 

Buckw'heat  . 

. ..  178 

128 

SunfUnver  seed  . 

. .  .  2.‘>..2 

200 

Mill  iiroducts: 

Wheat  I)ran  . 

.  ..  1.55 

205 

Middlings  . 

91 ‘> 

(’ornmeal  . 

. . .  200 

1.25 

Ground  oats  . 

. . .  195 

155 

Blood  meal  . . 

4.20 

-Mfalfa  meal  . . 

.  .  .  1.2.2 

205 

G.  P.  oil  meal . . 

500 

(''otton.seed  meal . 

.  .  .  148 

020 

’Meat  foods: 

B(>ef  scrap  . . 

,  .  .  100 

1107 

Fish  scraps . . 

87 

,800 

Driod  l)lf)od . 

19 

.871 

Fesh  cut  hone . 

.  ..  190 

2.20 

Green  foods: 

Alfalfa  . 

07 

Corn  fodder  (green).. 

42 

10 

(’lovi'r  . 

48 

('al)bage  . 

40 

11 

Rape  . 

11 

Vegetables  : 

Apples  . 

02 

12 

Mangel  beets  . 

19 

18 

Mangel  beet  h'aves.  .  .  , 

28 

10 

Gnions  . 

11 

25 

T’ofatoes  . 

15 

2'urnips  . 

20 

10 

Pumpkins  . 

oo 

22 

Corn  silage  . 

42 

15 

Liquids  : 

Whole  milk . 

44 

00 

Skim  milk  . 

oo 

52 

Buttermilk  . 

o*> 

05 

With  the  above  table  almost 

anvone 

with  a  common  school 

education 

can  fig- 

lire  out  a  balanced  ration  from  such  sub¬ 
stances  as  are  obtainable,  bearing  in  mind 
that  ■i)alatahility  must  also  bo  considered. 
For  instance,  a  nearly  balanced  ration 
could  he  made  from  Alfalfa,  clover  and 
cow-pea  hay,  a  hundred  pounds  of  each 
would  give  the  elements  for  .280  yolks 
and  .204  whites,  hut  a  hen  fed  exclu.sively 
on  that  hay  w'ould  not  he  likely  to  lay 
very  many  eggs. 

I  think  the  above  table  will  answer  the 
(Uiery  of  the  reader  from  Northern  New 
York  and  perhap.s  interest  some  other 
reader.s.  oEO.  a.  cosguove. 


liiTTi.p;  Girl  (before  statute  in  muse¬ 
um)  :  “Mamma,  who’s  this?”  Attendant 
(after  a  pause)  :  “2’hat's  Mercury,  the 
messenger  of  the  gods.  You  have  read 
about  him,  no  doubt?”  Mother;  “Of 
oour.se  she  has.  Rut  .do  you  know’,  my 
little  girl  has  such  a  very  poor  memory 
for  Scripture.” — Boston  Transcript. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  iinestions  about  tliis  ofcg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  olliee  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  Tliere  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  .\11  the  birds  receive  tiniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  Tile  contest  <'<)ntinues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  tlie  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  eacli  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 


will  end  November  1,  at  wliich  lime  these  birds 
will  lx“  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs.  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
Sept.  11,  1918: 

BARRED  ROCKS  IVeek  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  44  I  Vlt’ 

11a  ry  II.  Ober,  N  .1 .  2ii  IKiii 

Richard  Allen,  Mass .  4ii  ITTfi 

•Tules  F.  Francais,  R.  I .  e!i  letl 

Tom  J.  Adamson,  Canada .  4-!  Kik! 

Fairflelds  Poultry  Farms.  N.  H .  lit  142S 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario .  lit  II-O 

Redm.an  Schaff.  N,  H .  2:!  1322 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y .  3i;  li)20 

.John  C.  Philips.  Mass .  31)  1410 

.losepli  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y .  41  lisii 

Ingleside  Farm.  N.  Y .  '>0  1708 

Agricultural  College,  Oregon .  48  1527 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Albert  T.  Renzen,  Mass .  3!)  1244 

Uolliston  Uill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 27  1102 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass .  31  1416 

Slanomet  Farm,  Mass .  o4  1191 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.:A.:Hall,  Conn .  22  1046 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm. Conn .  44  1449 

Obed  O.  Knight.  R.  1  .  40  1903 

Braym.an  Farm.  N.  11 .  36  1002 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario .  :iti  1520 

Vine  Hill  F:irm.  .Mass .  21  864 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y .  4.5  1644 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard.  Pa .  29  1220 

F  W.  Harris,  N.  Y .  37  103.5 

Raurel  Hill  B'a  m.  R.  1 .  42  1015 

J.  B’rank  Dubois,  Mass .  23  1427i 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES  ! 

Fred  Rockwood.  N.  H .  23  12421 

Cook  &  Porter.  .Mass .  37  1574 

•R  J.  Dansro,  Vt .  30  10.56 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn, ^Mass .  35  1269 

U.  I’.  Cloyes.  Conn .  41  1025 

U.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn .  20  1380 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Conyers  B'arm  Conn .  2l  922 

Chas.  H.  Ran  .,  .Mass .  24  1448 

Flintstone  Farm.  .Mass .  30  1103 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn .  20  1160 

Charles  D.  Polbemus,  N.  5' .  50  1343 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  22  14851 

Springdiile  Poultry  Farm.  Conn .  31  1313 

Natick  Jb’arm.  U.  1 .  33  943| 

Plnecrest  Orchards.  Mass .  39  101.5 

Richard  Allen,  Mass .  29  1750 

A.  W.  Rumery.  N.  H .  ll  14.50 

Archie  R.  Colburn.  N.  11  .  34  1177; 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  R.  1  .  27  1442 

lleer  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.  II .  22  1400’ 

W.  Manslleld  Poultry  F;iriii,  .Mass .  29  1337 

.laeob  K.  .lansen.  Conn .  20  1385 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  .N.,1 .  29  1210 

BUTTERCUPS 

Uiddonhurst  Buttercup  Yds.,  N.  V .  38  1184 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, Ore -  53  2041 

ORLOFFS 

W.  H.  Bassett,  Cheshire.  Conn .  20  1312 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

Harry  Paxton,  .N.  Y .  29  1200 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

K.  D.  Bird,  Conn .  32  1402 

Blue  AndalusianClub  of.Vmerica,.N.  Y  2S  1207 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn .  39  1.540 

Braeside  Poultry  B'arm,  Pa .  39  1840 

.1.  O.  LeFevre.  N.  Y .  38  isin 

Hermon  B.  White.  N  J .  38  1417 

Wm.  R.  (iilbert  Home, Conn .  14  979 

B'rancis  F.  Rincoln,  Conn . .  40  1535 

P.  G  I’latt,  Pa .  47  1101 

tireendale  Farms.  N.  5’ .  34  1011 

Dautrich  Bros., Conn .  ll  1.593 

B.  S.  Ells,  N.  .1 .  32  1011 

Hollywood  B’arm,  Wash .  45  1853 

Will  Barron,  England .  51  1.570 

Tom  Barron,  England .  54  1039 

.Miss  N.  H.  Bell,  England .  31  lOlo 

Bushkill  Poultry  F..rm,  Pa .  24  1371 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  V .  51  1703 

Eglantine  Farm, Md .  19  1321 

Bay  ville  Farms,  N.  .1 .  20  1411 

Margareta  Poultry  Farm.  Uhio .  11  1277 

Lovell  Gordon,  N.  Y' . .  30  1383 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa .  48  1020 

W.  E.  Atkinson.  Conn .  4l  1051 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  (-’onn .  30  1470 

.)  B'rank  Dubois,  Mass .  39  1644 

Clitford  I.  8todd:ird.  Conn .  44  1543 

George  Phillips.  Conn .  35  16(i9 

.R  F.  Crowley,  Mass .  34  1284 

M.  T.  Inndsay.  N.  Y .  45  1534 

H.  E.  Gates,  Conn .  25  1410 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa .  44  1798 

Royal  B'arms.  Inc..  Conn .  32  Kill 

.las.  F.  Harrington.  .N.  .1 .  32  1380 

W.  E.  Rouinson.  Ill .  27  1417 

Wi  ml  sweep  Farm.  Conn  .  :IH  1399 

Prescott’s  Poultry  Place.  Conn .  32  1205 

W.  .1.  Cocking.  N.  .1 .  33  1288 

M.  .1.  Quackenbush.  .N.  .1 .  3r>  1.582 

l''redoni:i  Ifarm.  Conn .  28  1204 

Hillview  Farm,  .Mo .  28  1403 

Conyers  Farm.  (7onn .  27  1422 

Frances  H  Mersereau.  Omn .  20  1211 

J^akewo  >d  J.egnorn  Farm.  -N.  .1 .  39  1.551 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N..J .  23  1470 

Total . :..  3371  113832 


Poultry  Book-keeping 

Will  you  give  me  the  correct  melliod  of 
keeping  an  accurate  iiccount  of  the  profits 
derived  from  poultry?  Is  there  anytliing 
that  should  he  tidded  to  the  e.xiieiises  be¬ 
sides  the  feed  and  labor?  Is  there  tiny- 
thing  that  should  be  added  to  the  income 
besides  the  money  obtained  from  the  eggs 
and  the  poultry  .sold  at  the  market? 
Should  the  manure  be  credited  to  tlie 
poultry?  If  so.  about  how  much  is  it 
worth  per  hundred?  II.  E.  S. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

The  “overhead”  .should,  of  course,  be 
added  to  the  expense  for  feed  .and  labor 
in  figuring  the  income  from  poultry.  Too 
little  attention  is  frequently  jiaid  to  this 
by  those  who  contemphite  embarking  iu 
the  business.  The  interest  upon  invest¬ 
ment  in  land,  buildings,  and  eciuipineut, 
and  dopri'ciiition  of  the  latter  two  items 
are  important  factors  in  the  expense  ac¬ 
count.  Eggs  and  jioultry  usc'd  in  the 
family  should  be  credited  to  tlie  hens,  and 


the  in.annro  as  will.  'Fhe  v:ilue  of  the 
niiinnre  will  depend  somewhat  niton  the 
care  taken  of  it.  If  inixi'd  with  some 
absorbent  and  kept  dry.  it  will  he  worth 
much  more  than  if  allowed  to  aeenmulate 
in  piles  where  it  will  limit,  and  los<'  its 
most  vahiiibh'  constituent,  nitrogen. 

.•\t  the  Maim'  Ikxperimont  .'Station,  it 
wtis  ('stinmted  tlnit  the  v.alni'  of  the  lottil 
droppings  from  ii  Hock  of  I. ODD  fowls 
should  be  :it  least  .'f.'lOO  iit'r  year,  or  .’{G 
cents  per  bird  per  year.  At  the  jiresent 
high  prices  of  all  fertilizers,  this  amount 
would  he  considerahl.v  increased.  It  should 
he  remembered,  however,  tlmt  the  droit- 
pings  of  the  day  may  not  be  wholly  saved 
;ind  tliiit  improper  storiige  will  very  ma¬ 
terially  h'ssen  this  Viiliii',  tind,  unless  the 
poultry  miumri'  is  sold  for  cash,  or  utilized 
in  r.aising  some  laisli  crop,  its  .actual  value 
will  not  .appi'iir  in  the  hank  .account  of  the 
poultry  owner.  .\i.  r.  d. 


Freak  Egg 

The  picture  at  Fig.  -j-lG  is  that  ofan 
cg,g  laid  by  n  chicken  in  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Kate  Bidcn,  Mifiliu  Co.,  Penn.,  a  few 


.1  Freak  Ff/fi  froia  i'enaxulraiiUi. 

Fill.  'I'/i! 

days  ;igo.  It  is  the  gretitest  fre.ak  of  an 
egg  exiM-  set'll  in  thi<  seciion.  iiiul  at- 
trailetl  much  attention  wliere\cr  >;liown. 
Pennsy lv;inia.  F.  F.  c. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

lowii  1  l.'iiry  Ciiltle  ( 'ongress.  'Wati  rloii, 

low.a.  Sept.  .■>()-(  let.  I). 

Trt'iiton  Fiiir,  'I'renton,  N.  .1..  Sept. 

Dct.  1-4. 

d'ractor '  demonstration,  State  experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Now  Brunswick,  N.  .1., 
Oct.  S. 

Intciaiiitiomil  Milk  Dt'alers’  convention, 
I’olumhiis,  Ohio,  OCt.  14-1  .■). 

National  Ice  ('retim  Miunifaclurers’ 
convention.  Columbus,  ( )hio.  ( )ct.  IT-IS. 

'I'lie  National  Dtiiry  Show  at  ('ohimhiis, 
(1.  (let.  10-1!).  will  have  a  great  varii'ty 
of  eductitional  exhibits,  interesting  t>>  Ixith 
pn, oncers  :ind  consumers  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts. 

.\nnual  Apple  Show.  Ohio  Stati'  Horti- 
ciiltural  Society,  'I'olcdo,  O.,  Dec.  O-l-t. 

Natiouiil  Farmers’  Exposition,  'Poledo, 
()..  Dec.  (i-14. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

4'hes(‘  ;ir('  not  the  higiu'st  or  lowest 
juices  noted  here,  hut  rejireseut  jiroduce  of 
good  (ju.'ilit.v  and  the  buying  ojijiortuniries 
of  4it  least  half  of  New  York's  popula¬ 
tion  ; 

Butter — Be.st  prints  . (id  to  doc 

Tub,  choice  . (iOtofi’Tc 

.Medium  to  good . ."lOtonnc  | 

Chei'sc'  . i>r»to42c  I 

Eggs — Best  nearby . T4to7()C  . 

(lathered,  good  to  choice . to  (j.oc 

Potjitocs,  lb .  ii  to  4(; 

Peaches.  (|t . •'!()  tif  4(tC‘ 

Swei't  corn,  doz . .">()  to  tIOc 

(-'abhage,  head  . lOtol.le 


Camp  Pikk  is  not.  used  to  much  gold 
braid  on  the  uniforms  of  its  ollicei's,  and 
so  the  dress  uniforms  of  the  members  of 
the  Stiite  stiiff  of  (Jovernor  Bilbo,  of  Mis- 
sissipjii,  cri'ated  iin  impression  ujion  the 
colored  soldiers,  who  rank  an  olficer  by 
the  iunount  of  line  fetitliers  on  display. 
As  the  car  M’ith  the  staff  passed  up  South 
Avenui;  one  negro  jioki'd  his  hetid  out  of 
the  barrack  window  and  then  hurriedly 
called  to  his  companions:  “Niggers! 

Niggers!  Come  lieah  a-runnin’ !  I)»'King 
of  Arkansas  done  cum  to  town  !“ — Famp 
Pike  T'M'nch  and  Camp. 


I  HORSES 

Horses  at  Low  Prices 


About  15  head  Stallions,  Jliires  and  young  stock  at 
saerifiee  prices.  Victor  Farms,  Hellvale,  N.  Y. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  IHSTALLMEHT  iilaii.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  10c 
for  contrnct  and  price  list.  Addi  ess  Dept.  R 
THE  SHADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  0. 
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MAKE  YOUR  HENS  LAY! 


NACO  BRAND 
4S  to  50%  Protein 
55  to  GO%  Protein 


MEAT  SCRAPS 


Fed  to  your  Hens  daily  will  make  them  produce  a  maximum  yield  of  eggs.  Simple  to  feed, 
place  N.ACO  Brand  Meat  Scraps  in  a  dry  food  hoiipcr  ;  in  this  manner  they  will  help  them¬ 
selves,  take  what  they  need  and  not  overeat. 

N.ACO  Brand  Meat  Scraps  are  the  very  finest  quality  obtainable,  made  from  carefully 
selected  meat  trimmings.  \Ve  carry  two  grades,  4.8  to  .SOii  Protein,  and  55  to  60?(  Protein. 

If  yotl  want  quality,  digestibility  and  palatibility ,  combined,  you  will  get  them  in  NACO 
Brand  Calf  Meal,  Pig  Meal,  Digester  Tankage,  Dairy  Feed,  Dried  Buttermilk,  Milk  Mash, 
Egg  Mash,  Scratch  Feed,  Chick  Feed,  etc. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  ourStockand  Poultry  Feed”  Flyer"  fully  describing  the  entire  NACO  Brand  Line 

FEEDS.  SEEDS.  STOCK  _ _ 

AND  POULTRY  TONICS 
Fertilizers,  Insecticides. 

Farm  Chemicals 


NlTRATE^fflli^AGENCIES 


Dept.  F 

85  WATER  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


TiieTRAP 
HOLDS! 


Send  35c. 


Muskrat, 
Skunk, 
Mink,  Etc. 


Stamps  on  Coin 

FOR  POSTPAID  sample 
OF  THE 

Pull,  Gnaw  and  Twist  Proof 

“TRIPLE  CLUTCH" 

KANGAROO  TRAP 
THE  TRAP  WITH  WONDER¬ 
FUL  HOLDING  POWER 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  THr  , 

Free  Booklet  No.  44 

MODERN  TRAPPING  METHODS 

Tells  how  to  trap  for  Mxisk- 
rat,  Skunk,  Mink  and  Goon, 

TRIUMPH  TRAP  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

66  W.  Elm  St.  ONEIDA,  N.Y. 


Rabbit  Culture  and  Standard 

.5  132  page  book  every 
Italihit,  kei'pci'shoiihl  Imvc. 
lllustratpsiuiil  di'ScrilH'salt 
varieties,  in  fact  a  perfect 
guido  and  standard.  Prlca 
50  Cents  Postpaiil.  With 
I’oull  ry  Item  onoyearti  00. 

The  r<ailtry  .loiiriial  with 
ahig Rabbit  and  Pot  Stock  Dep’t  every  month 
Item  trial  offer — nioutlis  23c. 
news  stands. 

Poultry  Item  Box  25 


I’oulti'.y 
^Single  copies  lOe.  at  all 

Sellersvillc,  Pa. 


V  O  ll  .S  A  I.  K 

FLEMISH  GIANTS 

20  FINE  YOUNG  DOES  AND  BUCKS 

:i-,5  moiitlis  old.  2  steel-gray  I’.iieks.  8  moni  hs  old.  Stamp 
for  prices  and  desoriplion.  J.  Hl'O,  E.  Norlhporl.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 

Airedales  and  Collies  i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  ami  brood  ni.atrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  lis-t,  .5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

AIREDALES  For  Sale 

weeks  old.  FRANK  MEAD,  Amenin,  New  York 

AIDCIIAIC  DIIDC — Prom  pnre-hred.  very  iutelligent 
HmCUALC  rUrO  stock.  Khi|ipc<I  on  approval.  Males, 
810;  t’einules,  $6.  WM.  W.  KKTCH.  Cohoctoii,  .N,  Y. 

A  D......  Uegistered  slka-lc;  six  weck.s  old. 

.^ireaaie  r  ups  a.  B.  HAL,I*,Walllngford,  Conn. 

CaIII/x  Dime  'flu' inlelliircnt  kiml.  Also  Guinea  Pigs 

UUlilU  rupa  MCI.SON’S,  tirovoCIty,  ra. 

IIRCnil  C  DIIDOICP  shipped  on  approval.  High  grade, 
AlllCUALC  rurrito  icgistered.  farm  raised  sto.k  at 
farmur's  prices.  Kdw.  ClIaMoii,  North  lliivcii,  Couii. 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

8  weeks  old ;  feinalen.  Kxcullent  hreodinpr.  KUcrihlc  to 
registry.  ofOIIN  ll.  M  ATHER,-8I5  WVIlu  Si.,  Taoony,  Pu. 

H  .  J  1  ¥>.,  1  3  ,vrs.  old.  Pedigreed  luid  Registt-r- 

Alf*Pn2lP  KllPn  ed.  $1  0;  almost  giving  her  away. 
mivUtUG  miVll  llandsoine  Male  Puppy  for  $20. 

Elmore  Farm,  R  3,  Box  IIB,  Itridgeiiort,  Conn. 

Jb"' ForSale 

Exterminatoyour  ratsandBaveyour  grain.  Price  lint  free. 
Illustrated  hookletiuc.  i\  11.  KKKFlCIt  j;;i CO., Greenwich,  Ohio 

For  Sale-Shepherd  Pups  Aii;rB“ood*.Ma!™n; 

C.  H.  DIEUL,  -  Uottsgrove,  i*a. 

1  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

HEREFORDS 

ITy  Ohiiinpion  T’riiio«  Real  and 
I’rom  Prince  Rupert  8tli,  c«>ws 

STOCK  ALL  AGES 

If  you  want  tlic  best,  write 

ALEX  MORRISON,  ShelbJ.r«e. VL 

Capt.  J.  Watson  WEBB,  Owner 


WALGROVE  HERD 

IVHLKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILK  AND  MEAT— Two  of  the  Greatest  Neees.sitiea 
of  the  Age.  The  MILKING  SHORTHORN  com- 
l)ines  ami  supplies  both.  Have  YOU  purcha.se<l 
that  pure-bred  bull  calf  to  imi)rove  your  herd? 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.WashlngtonviUe.  N.Y 


Mr.  General  Farmer!  Dairy  Shorthorns  %rofi  tab  le 

breed  for  you.  Try  them.  We  offer  a  trio  tor  foun¬ 
dation.  2  heifer  calves  and  a  bull,  unrelated.  Choice¬ 
ly  bred.  First  draft  or  check  for  S425  takes  them. 
A  few  others,  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

MILCH  GOATS  Wanted 

arge.  lioavy  milking  does  only.  Send  full  particu- 
, IS  and  prices.  (J,  G,  MOLLER,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

The  beef  breed  for  prodt. 

Beef  Pi’oduction  in  the 
New  Liooklet:  free  on  request. 

C.W.  ECKAROT,  31  Nassau  St.,  NewYorK 


Aberdeen 
Angus 


QHRnP^HlDP  PAIW  Begistnred:  age  3.  Price.  S50. 
'  jnlvur onml!.  RrtlTl  freD.  W.  HAYWARD,  Ruthnd,  vt; 

!  Cnr  Qolo  '  YOUXC!  COW  ,1XD  1  IIORSK.  1*180*'.  SI  00. 
roi  Odie  F.  c.  GOLDS.MITH,  Crystal  Run.  New  York 


PRODUCTS'^POULTRY 


MorS, 

Cggs! 

Healthy  . 

/Chicks  ! 

Feed  your  poultry  ^ 

Maurer'S  'Kwality" 
Meat  Scrar  \ 

Used  at  New  vJers^  Laying  Contest 

^  Farmers  Almanac  ' 

Generous  Samples. of 

1^,..  ...  J  J - 


.“K'ys^u’fY”  Products^ 

WRITE  TO-OAV. 

MAURER  MANUFAaURlNG  CO. 

Dept.  365. 

A)„.N  EWARK,_^ 


PULLETS 

FOR  SALE 

About  200  each  of  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns  and  Single  Comb 
White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Pullets 
of  April  and  May  1918  hatch. 
Prices  low  for  quality.  Address, 

BRANFORD  FARMS 

GROTON,  CONN. 


FerrisWhiteLeghorns 

A  real  heavy  laying  strain,  tiupnestecl  17  years,  rec 
ords  from  200  to  204  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
and  yearling  hens,  brooding  males,  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  diiy-old  cliicks.  We  ship  C.  O.  U.  and  guarantee 
result.'’*.  Catalog  gives  prices;  describesstoclc,  tolls  all 
about  our  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  g«t  by 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  c^py  now — it  is 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  935  Union.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


CLOSING  OUT  SALE  OF 
S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks 
and  White  Rocks  5Ve  ftifl  (itocking  our 

fiirm  with  Barron  Leghorn.s  and  are  offering  all  our 
heavy  birds  for  sale.  Have  atxnit  100  yearling  breed¬ 
ing  hens  at  $3.00  each,  7.5  pullets  at  .$2.00  to  $3.00 
each.  5  cocks  at  $5.00  each  and  lot  of  cockerels  at 
$3.00  to  $.5.00  each.  Wo  also  have  several  hundred 
pure  Barron  liCghorn  cockerels  at  $3.00  to  $4.00  each. 
Kvervthing  .shliiiwd  .subject  to  customer’s  approval. 
RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa 

Parks*  Strain  B.P.  Rock  Pulleia  and  Cockerels 

Siretl  by  males  from  202  to  237-eeg  hens.  Akso  some 
of  similar  breeding  to  pen  Ko.  12  at  Storrs  (Contest. 
Storrs  pen  have  no  pedigrees  bihiiid  them,  but  are 
near  the  top  of  the  list.  Watch  them  and  order  •onie 
of  this  year’s  better  bred  stock.  All  free  range. 
1N<JLKSII)E  FARMS,  -  Palenville,  N.  Y. 

3  PENS  FOR  SALE 

Consisting  of  four  hens  and 
cock.  $15porpen.  Extra 
good  stock.  Also  a  few  S.  C.  W.  fjeghorn  pullets 
and  cockerels.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Buttercups 


Ranted  iQQ  Barred  Rock  Pullets 

or  yeariing.  Don’t  have  to  he  pure  stock.  .Must  be 
healthy,  g.  DROSS.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  157,  Ridgewood,  N,  J. 


Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

I  offer  73  ready-to-Iay,  April  hatched  Pullets 
at  $1.75. 

G.  E.  Rhodes _ LEWISBURG,  PA. 

SUNNY  “EFFICIENT”  S.  C.  W. 

CREST  Bred  For  Business  LEGHORNS 

Price  list  pami>hlet  with  hargaJiiH.  I  argest  poultx-y  farm 
in  State.  SI  N.SY  ORKST  I’OPhTKY  FARM,  East  Aiirom,  .N.Y. 

BARRON  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

HENS,  COCKERELS  and  COCK  BIROS.  Interestino  catalogue 
Free.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  No.  3,  Versailles.  0. 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Sd,*^S  VJ're!  we"i?d 

foundation  stock.  .$1.7o  to$2.‘25  each.  Very  superior  birds. 

MOHEGAN  FARM,  .  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

.1  tl  N  E  Pnnl/orale  Barron,  5V.  I.eghorns,  Anconas, 
llutche*!  vOCKcLBIo  Ilamiitons,  Black  Leghorns.  $1.25 
Kueh.  Excellent  Stock.  H’RDIN  W.  tESGETT,  Schnylerville,  N.Y 

rUirYC  SILVER  WHITE  and  COLUMBIAN 
LnlLlVJ  WYANDOTTES,  BARRED  ROCKS 
22c.  each;  $20  per  100.  Pekin  and  Rouen  Ducks. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.34.  Phocnixville.  Pa. 

For  Sale-150  S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

Wyckoff  strain  direct.  SI. 60  each. 

J.  M.  CASK,  .  Gilboa,  Nexv  York 

LiohtRrnhmac  only,  l.sthyear.  Hens  from 
Igm  Dranmas  om-  breeding  pens,  S3;  also. 
Cockerels,  $2. .50.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  Wo.lolli.  Cons 

Whiti!  Leghorn  BreejernS.rFy,„iaS^^^ 

For  Sale-Pen  24,  White  Wyandoltes 

now  at  .Storra  OoiitesL 

Ri  \V.  STEVENS,  -  Stillwater,  New  York 

TTI  I  D  1^  BT  V  6  thr<-e  quarters  Wild. 

■  wltlVEiiYOj.  C.  STEVE.NS.  UREEJiYlLLK,  N.V. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


When  sending  in  a  claim  against  a 
transportation  company  be  sure  to  include 
the  following : 

Express  receipt  with  express  station 
I)lainly  marked  on  same. 

P.ill  for  the  loss  or  damage. 

Any  account  sales  or  correspondence 
from  consignee  or  transportation  com¬ 
pany,  and  any  file  number  if  you  have 
one. 

Full  particulars  regarding  the  ship¬ 
ment. 

We  need  all  this  information  in  order 
to  get  the  claim  started  right,  and  if  in¬ 
cluded  in  your  original  letter  it  will  save 
postage. 

Vouchers  are  coming  in  .slowly  for  the 
old  claims  from  the  Itailway  Express 
Company,  and,  while  we  have  to  exercise 
further  patience,  they  will  all  be  paid  in 
time, 

I  am  enclosing  prospectus  of  the  Sea 
Products  Co.,  who  have  two  men  trying 
to  sell  stock  in  this  section.  What  do 
you  know  about  it,  and  the  men  who  are 
at  the  head  of  the  company?  The  same 
agent  that  represented  the  Haynes  Co.  of 
Camden  is  agent  for  this  company.  Is 
what  they  state  true,  or  is  it  another 
scheme  to  get  the  farmer’s  money? 

New  Jersey.  .i.  i’.  a. 

The  prospectus  shows  the  Sea  Products 
Co.  of  Philadelphia  is  capitalized  at 
$5,000,000.  Secretary  Redfield,  Edward 
N.  Hurley,  chairman  Shipping  Board,  and 
11.  M.  Smith,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries,  are  quoted  to  show  the  im¬ 
portance  of  sea  food,  all  of  which  is  very 
true.  But  what  these  eminent  gentlemen 
say  of  the  importance  of  fish  as  an  article 
of  food  must  not  be  construed  into  an  en¬ 
dorsement  or  recommendation  that  anyone 
should  buy  Sea  Products  Co.  stock.  If 
the  prospects  of  the  company  were  very 
flattering  it  should  not  be  necessary  to 
peddle  the  stock  out  in  this  way.  These 
agents,  at  any  rate,  have  an  unenviable 
record — the  Haynes  Co.  stock,  of  which 
the  agents  previously  sold,  proved  worth¬ 
less  and  a  total  loss  to  those  putting  their 
money  into  it. 

In  connection  with  the  arrest  of  the 


public  and  his  record  both  as  a  seedsman 
and  promoter  of  stock  selling,  land  and 
mining  schemes  confirms  this  view. 

On  .Tune  12  I  .sent  to  a  Paul  Leshke, 
2472  East  Tremont  Avenue,  Bronx.  New 
York,  a  pail  containing  5%  pounds  of 
butter ;  have  written  him  several  times 
but  do  not  get  any  answer  from  him.  I 
had  same  insured,  and  have  made  in¬ 
quiry  at  my  po.stoffice.  and  they  had  it 
traced  and  said  that  he  received  it. 
Would  you  see  what  yon  can  do  for  me 
in  regards  to  collecting  for  same. 

New  Y'ork.  f.  l.  w. 

Mr.  Leshke  makes  not  attempt  to  pay 
this  bill. 

There  are  so  many  people  of  this  class 
ordering  goods  from  country  shippers  and 
neglecting  to  pay  for  them  that  we  must 
again  advise  our  readers  to  be  cautious 
about  sending  goods  in  this  way.  If  city 
people  want  the  benefit  of  farm  produce 
they  should  be  willing  to  pay  in  advance 
or  give  adequate  security  for  the  i»ayment. 
The  amounts  are  not  large  as  a  rule,  but 
it  does  not  take  many  such  amounts  to 
eat  up  the  profit.  If  parties  will  not 
give  references  or  protest  against  it,  keep 
your  goods. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  .Tohn- 
ston  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  La  I’orte. 
Ind.?  They  are  offering  stock  for  sale 
and  showing  samiiles  of  tires  which  if 
you  are  a  stockholder  you  can  buy  at  a 
much  lower  figure.  ii.  ir.  w. 

New  York. 

These  arguments  are  alluring — the  bait 
of  offering  stockholders  goods  at  reduced 
prices  is  as  old  as  the  stock-selling  game 
itself.  Stock  that  has  real  value  behind 
it  does  not  need  such  Inducements  to  find 
buyers.  In  the  present  condition  of  the 
rubber  trade,  when  the  strong,  established 
concerns  are  unable  to  get  raw  material 
to  fill  their  orders,  there  is  little  chance 
for  a  struggling  company  to  get  a  foot¬ 
hold.  That  the  .Tohnston  Tire  Co.  is 
struggling  is  evident  from  having  adopted 
this  method  of  selling  stock.  Those  hav¬ 
ing  money  to  invest  would  serve  their 
own  interests  as  well  as  those  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  en¬ 
treaties  of  these  stock-selling  salesmen 
and  prepare  to  put  every  cent  they  can 
scrape  together  into  the  forthcoming  Lib¬ 
erty  Loan  bonds. 


The  Plow  for  Your  Tractor 


Oliver  is  the  standard  tractor  plow. 

Whether  it  is  at  a  plowing  demonstration  or  out  on  the 
farm  fields  where  the  tractors  are  in  actual  use — you’ll  find 
an  Oliver  plow  behind  the  majority  of  the  tractors. 

Why?  Because  this  use  has  proven  that  Oliver  does  the 
best  job  of  plowing  and  the  best  plowing  and  preparation 
of  the  seed  bed  means  the  best  crops. 

Every  Oliver  tractor  plow  is  equipped  with  combined 
rolling  coulters  and  jointers  which  bury  the  trash  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow,  leaving  a  clean  field  surface. 

Oliver  No.  78  is  a  one-man  outfit — capable  of  standing 
up  to  the  hardest  usage.  Its  stop  device  maintains  an  even 
depth  of  plowing.  The  plow  points  enter  and  leave  the 
ground  first,  enabling  the  operator  to  plow  at  an  even  depth 
clear  to  the  ends  of  the  field.  A  pull  on  the  trip  rope  right 
at  the  operator’s  hand  raises  or  lowers  the  bottoms  in  a 
half  turn  of  the  furrow  wheel. 


notorious  promoter  of  worthless  stock, 
George  Graham  Rice,  it  comes  to  light 
that  Trumbull  White,  who  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  an  investors’  service  in  Wall 
Street,  was  on  the  pay-roll  of  Rice,  draw¬ 
ing  $250  a  week  for  services.  Presumably 
the  service  rendered  was  boosting  the 
stocks  in  which  Rice  wms  interested.  This 
incident  illustrates  the  danger  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  advice  of  such  self-styled  experts 
in  investment  matters.  We  do  not  mean 
to  infer  that  all  “service  bureaus”  are 
conducted  on  a  selfish  or  dishonest  basis ; 
but  it  isn’t  safe  to  rely  upon  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  out  by  these  concerns  unless 
the  investor  knows  that  the  management 
is  on  the  square.  Another  trick  of  get- 
rich-quick  promoters  is  to  buy  a  write-up 
of  their  proposition  in  some  paper  with 
a  name  indicating  that  the  publication  is 
an  authority  on  banking  and  investment 
problems.  These  are  what  are  known  as 
“write-up  sheets"  and  their  opinions  are 
for  sale  to  all  comers.  Disinterested  ad¬ 
vice  serves  as  a  guide  to  experienced  in¬ 
vestors  ;  but  each  individual  must  in  the 
end  assume  the  responsibility  for  his  in¬ 
vestments. 

General  creditors  of  the  F.  B.  Mills 
Company,  a  seed  concern  of  Rose  Hill, 
which  failed  about  a  year  ago,  will  receive 
4.3  per  cent  of  their  claims.  The  bank¬ 
rupt’s  affairs  finally  have  been  wound  up 
by  Charles  H.  Stone,  referee  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  Originally  the  liabilities  of  the 
company  were  $100,000,  but  approximate¬ 
ly  $75,000  of  that  sum  was  represented 
by  a  mortgage  on  real  estate.  After  the 
mortgage  has  been  adjusted  all  that  the 
general  creditors  get  is  what  can  be  re¬ 
alized  from  the  sale  of  seeds.  That 
amounts  to  $998.03. — Syracuse  Post- 
Standard. 

We  hope  there  were  no  farmers  on  the 
list  of  Mr.  Mills’  creditors.  Certainly  if 
any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  among 
the  victims  it  was  his  or  her  own  fault — 
we  warned  the  public  sufficiently  regard¬ 
ing  Mills’  various  schemes.  Last  season 
while  the  F.  B.  Mills  Company  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  referee  in  bankruptcy  Mr. 
Mills  advertised  in  a  number  of  publica¬ 
tions  over  the  name  “F.  B.  Mills,  Seed 
Grower,”  at  the  old  address.  In  our 
opinion  Mr.  Mills  at  no  time  in  his  career 
merited  the  confidence  of  the  seed-buying 


In  the  case  of  the  genuine  tiller  of  the 
soil  he  is  fitted  by  his  vocation  to  be,  com¬ 
paratively,  an  easy  prey  for  the  slick 
trickster  who  is  learned  in  the  arts  of 
intrigue.  There  is  something  about  the 
man  who  tills  the  soil  that  opens  his  heart 
to  Nature,  gives  him  faith  in  his  fellow- 
men  and  trust  in  the  potency  of  an 
ubiquitous  and  inscrutable  Providence. 
The  gentling  influence  of  the  .soil  is  in 
his  spirit  and  the  forces  of  nature  coming 
to  him  daily  have  rendered  his  being  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  the  suspicion  and 
distrust  that  other  occupations  engender. 
A  farmer  is  seldom  cheated  on  his  own 
ground,  for  there  he  is  “monarch  of  all 
he  surveys,”  and  he  is  no  more  easily 
beaten  at  his  own  game  than  the  ordinary 
mortal.  The  farmer  is  cheated  and  beaten 
when  he  essays  the  realm  of  the  financial 
investor  in  wildcat  oil  and  mining  stocks, 
new’  and  wonderful  promotions,  or  when 
he  bites  with  perfectly  human  fallibility 
at  the  alluring  bait  so  skilfully  spread  by 
those  who  assure  him  of  fabulous  returns. 

Maryland.  ri.  c.  8. 

There  is  a  very  good  thought  in  the 
above  extract  from  a  subscriber’s  letter 
discussing  the  psychology  of  crooks  in 
general.  The  plain,  hard-working,  honest 
farmer,  who  has  no  wiles  himself,  can 
hardly  conceive  that  any  fellow  being 
could  bring  him.Self  to  deliberately  con¬ 
coct  a  scheme  intended  to  cheat  another 
out  of  his  hard-earned  savings.  This  ac¬ 
counts  in  many  cases  for  farmers  being 
imposed  upon.  The  farmer  cannot  be 
fooled  at  his  own  business ;  and  it  is 
w’hen  he  goes  to  dabbling  in  other  things 
that  he  does  not  know  about  that  he  is 
taken  in.  “Investigate”  is  one  word  more 
than  all  others  that  would  save  country 
people  from  unfortunate  investments  and 
other  disastrous  transactions.  If  all 
would  take  this  precaution  an  investiga¬ 
tion  would  reveal  the  dangerous  pitfalls 
and  many  heartaches  as  well  as  money 
losses. 


Bessie  is  a  bright  one.  The  other  day 
her  Teacher  set  her  and  her  schoolmates  to 
drawing,  letting  them  choose  their  own 
subjects.  After  the  teacher  had  examined 
what  the  other  chilren  had  drawn,  she 
took  up  Be.ssie’s  sheet.  “Why.  wdiat’s 
this?”  she  said.  “You  haven’t  drawm  any¬ 
thing  at  all,  child.”  “Please,  teacher,  yes 
I  .have.”  returned  Bessie.  “It's  a  war 
picture — a  long  line  of  ammunition  wag¬ 
ons  at  the  front.  You  can’t  see  ’em  be¬ 
cause  they’re  camouflaged.”  —  Boston 
Transcript. 


Where  disk  plows  are  required — Oliver  is  ready  with  the  disk 
plow — one  that  will  penetrate  and  stay  in  when  the  plowing  is  hard. 

Insist  upon  the  Oliver  with  the  tractor  you  buy.  Write  and  ask 
an  Oliver  dealer  for  detailed  information. 

There  is  an  Oliver  dealer  close  to  you. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


Factories  at  South  Bend,  Indiana  and  Hamilton,  Ontario 


£jimiitiiiimiiniiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiimiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiuimniiimmiiiimiiiii!L: 


Six  Excellent  Farm  Books 

FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS 

By  Dr.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke.  The  best  general  farm  book . $2.50 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING' 

By  Dr.  W.  A.  Henry.  A  comprehensive  and  practical  work  on 
this  important  subject . $2.50 

VEGETABLE  GARDENING 

By  Director  R.  L.  Watts- . $1.75 

VEGETABLE  FORCING 

By  the  same  author . $2.00 

(These  two  books  thoroughly  cover  the  field  of  commercial  and 
amateur  vegetable  culture) 

THE  PRUNING  MANUAL 

By  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey.  A  thorough  treatment  of  this  subject,  in¬ 
cluding  grape  training.  . . $2.00 

PIGS,  PATRIOTISM  AND  PROFIT 
By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler.  The  latest  handbook  on  swine — practical 
and  full  of  meat . $1.00 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30fli  St.,  New  York 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


VOUK.  SEPTEMBER  IH,  BBS. 

iJUlTEli. 

I'ricus  liavo  julvaucod  to  a  figiu’c  pro- 
vifiusly  Tiiiknowii  here.  Tho  ,qpi)ar('nt 
ri'.asoii  is  that  practicall.v  none  of  the 
.stoi’age  butter  is  being  sold,  and  the  new 
make  Coming  here  is  not  suflicient  to  su])- 
ply  the  trade.  C'onditions  in  other  large 
— (’hicago,  Bo.ston  and  Philadeljjliia 
-.•ire  about  the  same,  ranging  around  .IS 
<-.‘nts,  wholesale,  for  best  creamery.  _Tlie 
government  has  ord(*red  (50  per  cent  of  the 
storage  stock  in  New  York  held  sub.je(.-t 
to  call  for  army  u.se,  and  control  of  tlie 
fresh  supply,  in  the  way  sugai’  is 
iiDvv  handled,  may  come  soon.  Best 
f'airy  buttei-  is  following  creainery  closely. 
Till'-  proportionate  advance  in  packing 
•<tnek,  city  made  and  renovated  is  smaller. 
The  various  butter  substitutes  are  com- 
p.-iratively  cheap  and  being  used  in  much 
hiigei-  quantities.  Nearly  all  dairy  stores 
ami  market  stands  now  handle  them. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

Good  to  Choice  . 

l.ower  Grades .  . 

Dairy,  beat . . . 

Coiiiiiion  to  Good . 

City  made . 

Packing  Stock . 

Process  . 

CHEE.SE. 

Interior  markt'ts,  both 
E;istern.  ai-e  higher,  and  pri^ 


ness. 

Wtxtle  .Mlik.  fancy 
Good  to  cboice.. 
Lower  grades. . . 

Skims,  best . 

Fair  to  good  . 


58 

© 

.59 

53 

© 

50 

45 

© 

,51) 

© 

,56 

43 

© 

.52 

© 

40 

34 

© 

38 

40 

© 

47 

‘ste 

rii 

a)kl 

he) 

0  J1 

bnllt 

ictivo 

btisi' 

28 

■28  fj' 

ut 

27 

o«> 

21 

22 

© 

23 

u 

(a 

21 

EGGS. 

Thei'e  is  not  nuieh  change  in  prices,  hut 
the  market  is  weaker  on  most  grades  of 


g:iliiere(l  stock.  Nearby  AA’hite 

of 

best 

finality  continue  scarce. 

White,  nearby,  cliolce  to  fancy . . 

65 

rt* 

68 

Medium  to  good . 

.  .54 

© 

63 

Ulxed  colms.  nearby  i<ebt . . 

© 

.56 

Common  to  good . . 

.  40 

© 

.52 

GzHiered,  best,  white .  . 

.  60 

63 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ... 

.50 

© 

.52 

T.oweikgrades . 

@ 

40 

Storage . 

40 

© 

44 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 

.10  00 

©19  00 

©It)  50 

(i$H)  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 

.  16  00 

©'21  no 

Culls . 

.  8  00 

©14  00 

. 

.19  00 

©21  00 

wtteei).  100  ibs . 

.  8  00 

@12  .50 

Lambs  . . 

.16  50 

®19  -50 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb . . 

.  48 

© 

.50 

Fair  to  Good . 

.  40 

© 

4.5 

)‘M«l8 . 

.  32 

© 

:0) 

Hoostem  . 

.  25 

© 

26 

Spring  Ducks . 

37 

38 

r.qiialis.  doz .  2  (lO  8  25 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  I UU  ibs .  . 10  05  <ai\  Ih 

Pea . lo  00  ^11  25 

I’allfornia.  small  white. . 11  'lO  ®11  75 

Bed  Kidney . )o..5U  <^11  75 

■White  Kidney . 12  oo  ®14  <I0 

Lima.  i.'Hlifornia . l.'i  00  'alO  .’iO 


Mil  ITS. 

Aliples  ami  pears  are  ahont  -SI  per  bar¬ 
rel  higher  on  the  better  grades.  I’eaelies 
without  speei.-il  change.  (Jrapes  in  larger 
supply,  but  meeting  fair  demand.  Huckle- 
heri'ies  scarce. 


A  pples— Oldenburg,  bbl .  .I  00  .iO 

Gravenstein  .  0.70  @  5  00 

Fall  Pippin,  bbl .  0  iiO  ®  .5  ,50 

•N.  W.  Greening .  0-.50  @  6.50 

Alexander .  .‘i  .50  @  6  00 

-Malden  Blush .  0  00  ®  .5  .50 

Wealthy .  I  00  @7  00 

.Tonathan .  7  00  .®  S  50 

Crab  Apples,  bbl .  7  00  ©15  00 

Pears.  .Anjou,  bbl .  4  00  ©  6  00 

C’airgeau,  bbl  ...  4  00  ®  7  00 

Clapp,  bbl .  7  00  ©  !)  00 

Flemish  Beatuy.  bbl . 2  .50  @  4  .50 

B.artlett,  bbl .  6  00  ©10  00 

Seckel.  bbl . 7  no  @11  00 

H  uckleberries.  qt.  .  15  ©  25 

Watermelons  100 . 35  00  ©75  00 

Muskmelons,  bu .  1  00  ©  .3  .50 

Peaches,  '24  qt.  crate  .  ’2  •50  ©  3  75 

16- qt.  bkt .  1  00  ©  2  00 

Bu.  bkt .  2  .50  ©  4  00 

Cranherrles.Tjbl .  8  00  ©9  00 

Plums.  81b.  bkt .  30  ©  60 

Grapes.  41b.  bkt .  14  @  18 


VEGETABLES. 

The  potato  market  is  strong,  hut  wiili- 
ont  much  change  in  prieo.  Onions  low. 
String  beans  largely  ))oor.  Pciis  scarce  ; 
a  few  ^Vestorn  New  York  i’eport<‘d  .sold 
.-iliove  .SCI  per  bushel,  ’romatoes  lower. 


Potatoes — L.  1.,  bbl .  4  .50  ©  5  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  3.50  ©  4  .50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  5.50  @  6  00 

Beets,  bhl .  .  2  00  ©  3  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00  @2  50 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1  00  ©  1  .50 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  @1,50 

Onions.  100  lbs .  1  '25  ©  2  .50 

Peppers,  bbl . 2  oO  &  3  00 

•String  Beans  bu .  100  ©2  00 

Squash,  bu .  .50  ©  75 

Peas,  bu .  I  .50  ®  3  50 

Lima  Beans  bu  .  2  OO  ©  2  .■)0 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1  00  ©  3.50 

K’gg  I’lants.  bu .  60  ©  90 

Tomatoes,  bu .  40  ©  1  00 

Cucumbers,  bu,  .  1  00  ©  1  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 3100  ©32  00 

No.  2 . 27  00  ©30  00 

No.  3  . 22  00  ©25  00 

Clover  mixed . 20  00  ©30  iiO 

Straw.  Rye . 16  00  @18  00 


SMOOTH,  MELLOW,  DELICIOUS 


COFFEE 

In  5-lb.  Lots  or  Over  M  ^ 

From  Wholesaler  Direct 
Saving  You  Retail  Profit 

Uncle  Sam  wants  products  moved  in  most  direct 
line  to  conaumer.  Save  needless  expens**  aud  labor. 
Buy  Direct  by  Mail.  Bean  or  Ground 
5  LBS.  mx.  FREE  300  MILKS.  10  LHS.  DKL.  KItKB  1.000  .MILES 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St,  Nrw  York 

2k£^9tablinhcd  TH  Ytara 


BOOKKEEPERS 

STENOGRAPHERS 

ATTENTION! 

We  are  in  need  of  competent  male  ofllcf  help,  under 
and  over  draft  age.  in  an  important  industry  to  help 
win  the  war.  Good  18nlnrlei  and  Pualtloiie  for  Ad- 
vniieeiiieiit  vrill  he  given  to  capable  men.  Ad<lres», 
with  references,  1*8,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  addre.ss  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  tyi>«  used,  and  only  Farm  Froducts,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  an*l  jteneral  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted, here.  Poultry,  Lrrs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  jfo  under  proper  headings  on  other  pases. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  rrtday  mornins 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


W.VX'I’El) — .\n  elderly  woman  to  assist  a  lady 
iu  housekeeping:  three  in  family;  no  lauiuh-y 
Work;  steady  position;  must  be  aeeustomed  to 
live  in  the  country  year  around;  references. 
AUVERTISEit  4390,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


5V.VNTED — A  live  .young  man  of  good  habits, 
from  10  to  20  years,  that  wants  experifiiee  in 
general  farming,  that  would  lik*;  e.xperlence  in 
the  eare  of  purebred  Ifolslein-Eresian  cattle; 
will  pay  good  wages.  ADVERTLSER  43SO,  care 
liural  New-Yorker. 


AV.VNTEI) — .Men  and  women  attendants  iu  a 
State  institution  for  tlio  fe(d)le-niinded :  sal¬ 
ary  .st.5  a  montli  for  men  and  ¥30  for  women, 
witli  maintenanee:  slate  ago  wlien  apiilying. 
Apply  to  Sfl'ERINTENDENT,  Letcliwortli  Vil¬ 
lage,  T’liiells,  N.  Y. 


M'.W’l’El)  .AT  ONCE — A  working  farm  manager 
on  ju'ivato  estate,  married,  5vith  practical  ex- 
jierienee  ill  all  liranclies;  state  age.  reference,  iia- 
tionalit.v,  and  wages  wanted,  e.xelnsive  of  house, 
fuel  and  privileges.  S.A.ML'EL  IIE.SSBEY,  Rose- 
monte  Farm,  Selkirk,  N.  Y. 


AV.ANTEI) — General  farm  hand,  able  to  milk  4 
or  ~i  rows;  steady  job:  state  wagi'S  wanted  In 
first  letter.  A.  S.  UALD’WIN,  Btidgehampton. 
N.  Y. 


W.ANTEl) — Single  or  married  man  to  assist 
poultrymau  on  large  modern  poultry  plant; 
good  oiiportunit.v  for  advancement  and  expe¬ 
rience  to  a  5villing  and  intelligent  man:  state 
liarliculars  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter. 
R.  ARGOOD,  Emmons  Farms,  Oueouta,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Active,  intelligent  young  man,  not 
lialile  to  draft  duty,  to  work  on  modern  poul¬ 
try  plant  and  learn  the  business;  must  lie  farm 
raised  and  have  Lad  some  experience  with 
IKiultry;  lotv  wages  and  a  good  home  to  start 
with;  exceptional  oiiportunities  for  advancement; 
state  full  proposition,  with  references,  lu  first 
letter.  LAKEWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM,  C.  .<?. 
Greene,  Prop.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


FARMER,  trustworthy  married  man,  hour  from 
New  York,  iu  lower  Rockland  County,  !?»■>(* 
monthly,  cottage,  etc.  Occasional  or  regular 
extra  com))ensation  for  others  in  family  if  use¬ 
ful.  ROBERT  LEBER,  Oratamln  Farm,  Blau- 
velt,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  AVOMAN— Helper,  general  farm 
work.  BOX  12o9,  X’jtt-;field,  Mass. 


M  \  N'I  I’,1>— Single  licrdsman  for  sm.all  licrd  of 
rcgistcrcil  .'lers.  v';;  .¥(’25  and  fouiuf;  farm  hands 
•f.A.A;  also  young  woman  to  work  in  ibiiry  and 
milk  five  cows.  51.  C.  GRINDLE,  Slicrborn, 
Mass. 


55’.\NTED — Teamster  and  gener.'il  farm  work; 

single  man  i)ast  draft  age,  on  gentleman’s  es¬ 
tate:  wages,  .$.59  i)er  month  and  Ixiard;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  Address  55'.M.  ]1.\5’F.S,  Box  4.55, 
AVestbnry,  L.  I. 


AA'.VNTED — Experienced  man,  net  snitject  to 
firaft,  to  assist  in  Gucrnse.v  lienf  of  about 
thirty  cows;  also  to  take  charge  of  tlie  lioltling, 
separating,  hutlorinaking,  etc.;  must  he  expert 
Imtterinaker;  Iiest  of  refei’oncos  required.  5V .AD¬ 
DINGTON  FARM,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


HERDS.M.AN — Dairyman;  single;  good  butter 
maker;  enclose  copies  of  references;  state 
nationalit.v  and  wages  expected.  HILL  TOP 
FARM,  Greenwieli,  Conn. 


5VAN3'ED — Reliable  married  man,  thoronglily 
exiicrienced,  to  take  charge  of  small  farm 
near  New  York;  wages  $4.5  jier  month  and  iionns; 
liouse,  fuel,  potatoes  and  vogetaldes  furnished. 
.VDA'KRTISEK  4414,  care  Rural  New-5’orker. 


COMPETENT  AA'OM.AN  to  do  general  house¬ 
work  for  family  of  three  adults  in  country; 
all  city  eonvenienccs;  state  nationalit.v,  exiie- 
rienee  and  pay  expected  and’  enclose  rel’erenees. 
.Address  .ADA'ERTISEU  440!).  e.are  Rural  New- 
■Yorker. 


AA'.ANTKD  a  tenant  man  for  general  fanning; 

must  nmb'rstand  cows  an<l  milking  machine; 
give  ref<q-enees  and  wages  wanted  in  first  letter. 
AV.  S.  HINCHEY,  P.  O.  Box  729,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 


\A’. ANTED — -A  young  man  as  lielper  on  a  eom- 
tnercial  poultry  farm;  an  excellent  optiortnnity 
lo  leani  tlie  Inisiness  in  all  liraiiehes;  give  full 
information  in  first  letter,  wages  wii’iled.  etc. 
RIVERSIDE  POTH.TRY  FAR.M,  Cambridge 
Springs,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


WORKING  FOREM.AN  wants  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate  by  Ist  of  November:  wife  will 
work  if  necessary:  one  child;  long  experclence; 
liest  references.  ADA’ERTISER  4381,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POCLTRYMAN  desires  position  as  working 
manager;  experienced:  expert  caponiziiig; 
.American,  married.  ADA'ERTISKK  4406,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SEPT,  for  private  estate  near  city:  thoroughly 
competent  in  eroi)  raising,  care  of  stock,  fruit 
and  iionltry;  refined.  ADA  ERTISEH  4413,  care 
Rural  NcAV-Yorker. 


PR.VCTICAL  F.AR5I  ST’PT.  open  for  engage¬ 
ment;  expert  in  my  line;  ‘20  years’  experience 
in  management  of  large  farm;  liighost  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  ability,  char.aeter.  etc.  Address 
■VDA’ERTISER  4400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PR.ACTICAL  poultrynian  desires  position;  sin¬ 
gle  young  man.  draft  exempt;  references; 
state  wages.  ADA’ERTISEU  4405,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AA'DUKING  MAN.AGER,  marrieif.  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  wants  position  on  good  general  farm; 
house  with  improvements.  J.  S.  HOE,  Hoiw- 
well.  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted  by  two  young  single  men. 

draft  exempt;  one  a  practical  poiiltryman  and 
one  a  dairyman:  fine  references.  .ADA’ERTISKR 
4404,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A'Ol'NG  M.AN,  strong  ainf  healthy.  5vishos  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  livestock  farm:  2  years’  experience; 
can  milk  and  run  a  car;  best  references:  will 
go  West;  anxious  to  learn.  AA’'.ALTEH  PETER¬ 
SEN,  599  AA>st  ITSth  St.,  New  York  City. 


HEUDSM.AN  desires  position;  single:  draft  ex¬ 
empt:  life  experience  with  different  breeds  of 
cattle:  .A1  butter  maker;  references.  ADA’ER- 
TI.SEU  4403,  care  Rural  New-Yorkor. 


POT’L'l'RYM.AN,  married,  desires  position;  14 
years’  practical  experience;  commercial  plant 
prcferreif;  willing  to  board  help;  fine  ri-forences. 
.ADA’ERTISEU  4102,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F.ARM  MANAGER  with  proven  al)ility  in  all 
lines  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  married,  mbl- 
dle  aged,  disengaged  October  1st,  desires  posi¬ 
tion.  ADA’EU'TISKR  4401,  care  Rural  Ncav- 
A’orkcr. 

■I.  I  —  I  — 

I'OSITION  on  np-to-dnte  estate  liy  a  working 
farm  manager;  niiildle-age<l  .American,  mar¬ 
ried,  temperate,  industrious:  practical  expe- 
rieni'P  in  farm  work  and  stock  far  years;  only 
first-class  position  considered.  BOX  65,  Garri¬ 
son.  N.  Y. 


I’OT’LTRY  EXPERT  desires  position  as  working 
manager  on  large  plant  or  estate;  managed 
one  plant  12  years;  successful  incubator  and 
itriiodcr  man:  living  salary  and  profit-sharing 
liasis;  .American,  married.  ADA’ERTISER  4407, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  FAR.MIIAND.  single  (29),  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  draft,  wishes  position  on  gentleman’s 
place;  Iiest  referenc<‘s.  E.  1’.  ESKE,  Allaire  Inn, 
I’armingdale,  N.  J. 


HorSEKKEPF.R — Tntelllgeut,  ■  refined  woman, 
understanding  housekeeping  thoronglily.  desires 
position  in  country  Avhore  slie  can  have  her  two 
ehildnqi  with  Iier.  AD\’ERT1.''EU  4408,  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PtiT'I.TRA’M.AN,  juarried,  8  years’  exiiericnce  in 
all  liranehes  of  tho  poultry  business.  Avishes 
position  as  manager.  .Address  ADA’ERTISEU 
441’2,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


E.ARMER,  married,  .American,  age  32.  liave 
small  ehildreu,  desires  position  about  Oetolier 
first:  dairy  iireferred;  please  state  salary.  BOX 
145,  Middletown,  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


AA’.ANTED — a  tenant  for  a  300-.A-Dairy  Farm; 

milk  goes  to  condensery;  to  a  party  Avhom 
lias  fanning  tools  and  machinery'  and  help;  this 
farm  is  a  moneymaker;  running  water  to  house 
and  barn:  good  buildings.  Address,  with  refer¬ 
ences.  EUGENE  T.  BI..VCK,  Scio,  N.  Y. 


I’(iR  SALE  OR  TO  RENT — 15.5-aere  farm,  fully 
sfoi'ked;  exceptional  opportunity  for  quick 
part.v.  PAT’L  KOCHINKA,  Stanfordville,  Dut¬ 
chess  Co.,  New  York. 


AA'OULD  LE.VSE  OR  WORK  modern  farm;  state 
particulars.  .TOS.  LUSTGARTEN,  1373  St. 
Nicholas  Ave.,  Noav  York  City. 


FOR  SAI-E — Farm  about  100  acres;  keep  15  cows 
and  team;  SA-.  miles  from  D.  &  N.  R.  R.; 
price  .$l.fpO<»:  .$400  down;  balance  on  easy  terms. 
.7.  C.  CABLE,  Roscoe,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  D.  1. 


FAP.M  AVANTED — In  New  A'ork  or  Northern 
J.-rsev.  Write  descrijition  and  terms  to  AD- 
VEUriSER  4415,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


r.AllM  FOR  $.AT.E — A’illjige  poultry,  truck  farm, 
29a,  new  liouse,  .50-ft.  liani.  12  poultr.v  houses, 
vviagoa  house,  etc.;  early  land,  loam  soil,  s|)rh;g 
water,  one- third  mile  to  town;  trolley.  Iiigh 
school;  good  markets;  best  location  for  Sninmcr 
lioiiK!  on  Hudson;  big  sacrilico.  .ADA’ERTIBER 
4410,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


E’OR  S.ALE — Thii'fy-fivo  ae;'es  intensively  planted 
to  oreliard  ainl  small  fruits,  in  first-class  horli- 
enltnral  coniiition:  on  Slate  road,  two  miles  from 
city  of  28,18)0;  along  Hudson  River,  fifty-eight 
miles  from  Noav  A'ork;  eleven-room  house,  amiii  - 
outimildings,  all  in  good  repair;  eash  recoiius 
.$.5.0(8)  annually:  will  increase  as  plantings  ma¬ 
ture;  price  and  terms  riglit.  Also  property  ad- 
joining;  twenty-four  a<T('S  iiark-like  ii|iland, 
with  fifteen-room  modern  hons<‘,  eonmianding 
magnificent  river  and  mountain  views;  mon> 
land  if  desired.  Combination  would  make  beau¬ 
tiful  self-supporting  Summer  home.  AA’M. 
McGANN,  Star  Route,  Ncwluirgli,  N.  Y. 


POT’I.TRY  F.ARM  FOR  S.AT.E — I’leniingtoii. 

N.  .7.;  nearly  -t  acres,  exeelicqit  soil,  fruit  and 
shade  froos,  g.  od  Imnso,  7  roouis,  lialli  an  I 
SuTiiinor  kiielieii,  well  and  cistern  w:iter  it 
latter;  large  coal  cellar:  eenient  tloor; 

tine  larn;  ponllry  houses  for  ibont  TOO  liens; 
liroeder  and  feed  lionses;  on  new  Fleniingtoii- 
I-’reni-htoAvn  State  road:  good  railroad  ai’coninio- 
dations  to  N.  A',  and  IMiila.  .AD  VK  Iff  ISER 
441(;,  eare  Rural  Nerv- Yorkt'r. 


FARM  wanted  to  rent  for  few  years;  optiou 
inlying.  ARTHUR  I’.AUl.,  .5S  Gordon  Street, 
Ridgefield  Dark.  N.  .7. 


I 'OR  S.AT.E — scU-nere  farm:  corn  and  wheat. 

land;  level;  tileif:  all  tillalde.  Terms,  write 
A.  A'’.  CONoA'KR,  , Sumner,  Alissonri. 


FOR  T.EASE — .50-acre  farm:  small  fai-m  honso. 

liarns,  etc.;  run  as  dairy  farm  for  year-; 
nearby  market;  eity  water  and  eleefrie  jiower: 
one  hour  froin  New  A’irrk  City.  1*.  O.  BO,\  1, 
I’rince  Bay.  Staten  Island,  New  A'ork. 


Sl’l.ENDID  Dt-aei-e  farm  for  sale;  will  take 
Iiart  easb.  rest  in  dairy  rows.  F.  ('.  ttOEO- 
SAHTH,  Crystal  Itnii,  New  A.’oi-k. 


FOR  SAl.E  — ;t.5-aer<i  farm  in  New  Jersey,  near 
New  I’.rimswiek.  eoininilting  ilistanee  of  New 
York;  buildings  in  good  order;  fine  market  for 
produce  in  New  TSninswiek,  .a  manufacturing 
town,  suitalde  for  a  genibnuan’s  country  plaei-; 
now  is  the  time  to  see  it  lipfore  AAYiiter  conms. 
■Address  owner.  F.  .N.  Bed],  Ne5V  Brunswick. 
N.  J.  R.  F.  1).  No.  5. 


IK'ME  FOR  S.AT.E,  two  miles  from  Dupont  Uo. 

plant,  six  lots  fifty  by  hundred  twenty  feet , 
cigiit-rooni  liouse  good  repair,  one  luindred  sixty 
graiie  vines  in  full  liearing,  otlier  fruit..  JOHN 
.7.  FRY,  Higliland  Springs,  Va. 


,\N  t)T.D  EST.ATE  in  tlie  famous  Berkshire  Hills 
of  174  acres  overlooking  the  cit.v  of  Pitis- 
fiel'd.  .Mass,  5  miles  from  T.enox,  Mass.,  near 
trolley  and  eonntry  elul),  must  he  sold  to  settle 
an  estate.  SELDON  JOHNSON,  A’ineland,  N.  J 


FOR  S.AT.E — 106  aere.s;  good’  l>uildiugs,  fanee ; 

and  5vater:  R.  F.  D..  telephone,  iieigiiljors;  t! 
miles  R.  R.:  pri.'e  .93,100;  .$900  easii;  7)%  interest 
on  ImLanee.  ARCHIE  LI.OYD,  Cameron  Milis. 
Stcuiuni  Co.,  N.  Y. 


U.ARM — Saeriliee  at  cost  of  Iniildings  .alone  on 
aeoonnt  of  war:  must  sell  at  dnee  145  aef'-s, 
.960  peg  aere,  along  Skaneateles  T.ake;  large,  mov 
modern  barn,  fine  eonntry  liouse.  .Address  -AD- 
A  ElfflSER  4411,  <'ar(!  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA' ANTED — Eann,  .50  to  150  .acres,  50  aeros  till- 
alde;  state  priee  and  partienlars.  .ADA'Ki:- 
TISER  438.3,  eari?  Rural  New-A'orU<‘r. 


LOCT’ST  AA’.ANTKD  FOR  GOVERNMENT  SIIH’S. 

--Use  proliitiited  for  any  other  intrpose.  Cm 
.vonr  yellow  loenst  tim))er  now.  AA’e  will  )>,■  >• 
you  pi-oinpt  easli,  .$70  per  thousand  f.  o.  l'. 
Lake  .Araiioinio,  N.  Y.,  for  li^-iueh  nifeiieil 
plank.  AA’ill  also  accept  logs  f.  o.  t>.  ears  ymir 
shipping  point.  AA'rite  for  log  in-iees.  .  il.oc 
inneli  can  you  ship?  Give  correct  inforinatioii. 
AA'o  manufacture  for  tlie  XT.  S.  Slii|)pin-g  Boanl 
exclusively.  Don’t  delay.  Do  vmir  int.  Evi-rv 
day  counts.  FORES’l'  CORI’OR.ATION,  Tarrv- 
town,  N.  y.  , 


AA’E  AA'ANT  briglit,  sweet  clover  itav,  car  lots. 
ULSTKIIDORF  FAR.AIS,  Higliland,'  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.AT.E — Ellis  Keystone  two-horse  doubii- 
geared  level  tread  jiower  in  good  running  or¬ 
der.  ,A  bargain.  LEAVIS  A.  BEST,  .Slatingt.ni. 
Pa.  R.  R.  No.  1. 


FOR  S.AT.E — .A  ne5v  Colt  carbide  lighting  ont- 
fit:  never  was  put  up;  .$100.  AVIIvIHA.M 
I.OAA’E,  Cold  S)n  ing. '  N.  ’Y. 


FOR  SALK — Cypliers  .390-egg  incubators.  bO\-.Ts. 

and  banging  feeders.  F.  M.  DAA’LS,  Chase 
Poultr.v  Farm,  Cineinnatus,  N.  Y. 


HONEA’ — Clover.  al.so  buckwheat,  extracted 

lioiiey  in  60-lii.  cans,  $14  each  f.  o.  h.  AA’.  st 
Danliy.  N.  A’.  -Apply  for  prices  on  other  etoi- 
tainers.  R.AY  C.  AA’H.COX,  Ithaca,  R.  4,  N.  V. 

•I'RACTGi:  PT.OAA’’  I-’OIt  SALE— New  .9400  . . 

bottom  Grand  Detour  Plow  Comiianv;  indep.-mi- 
ent  l.eani,  $’280.  MOHEG.AN  FARM,  Peekski’.l, 

N.  Y. 


AA'.ANTKD — Several  Iinndred  luisliels  mar.gcM 
(preferal)Iy  red);  wlien  writing,  please  .st- I.- 
pri(-e  and  time  same  will  Is-  ready  for  deliver.v. 
Af.  G  RCENDI.ER,  I.akc  firove,  I.ong  Island. 


FOR  SALE — Ohio  gasoline  engine,  12  liorsepov  er 
and  No.  17  Oliio  ensilage  cutter,  mounted  on 
steel  truck,  used  but  little;  all  $400.  A. 
HIRSCH,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


4.O0)-EGfi  Mammoth  Inouliator  for  sale  or  •-.v- 
ehange  for  poultry.  Ajiply  to  H.  I*.  H.A.AI- 
II.TON,  R.  D.  1,  Hnnlington,  I.ong  IsIaivT. 


FOR  SAT.E  —  Unused  set  of  Kneyelopae.li-i 
Britannk-a  on  India  jiaiier;  priee  .$45;  origin:;! 
cost  .S64.  J.  57.  THO.MI’SON,  .Mays  Landing. 
New  Jei-sey.  R.  1. 


AA'.ANl'KD — Cleveland  T'raetor;  state  eondlt'on. 

in-iee.  D.A  COST.A  FRUIT  FAR.M,  Da  Costa, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SAT.E — 10-20  Internal luiial  'I'raetor  ;r -r 
plow,  nearly  new.  at  a  bai-gain:  reason  fm- 
selling.  B.  F.  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y’’. 


I.Oltl)  &  BI’RNH.AM  Hot  AA’ater  Heater;  170  ft. 

3-inch  pipe;  180  ft.  lyt-iuch  pipe;  200  fi. 
1-iiu-h  pipe:  all  in  good  shape.  ERNEST  J,. 
TRKAVER.  Freehold,  N.  J. 


FOR  S.AT.E — Sixteen-horse  power  C.eisir  gas  en¬ 
gine,  280  siM-ed,  good  as  new;  reason  for  sell- 
ing,  just  bought  tractor;  make  offer  suliject  to 
inspeetiou.  ST.ANMITII  F.ARMS,  Lan.sdale,  I’:i. 


ENSILAGE  CT’TTER— No.  24  "Hoeking  Valle.-.  - 
on  truck,  l.n-int-li  throat;  extra  set  curler 
knives  and  sliredd'ers,  iiesides  piiie  and  disfil.- 
utor  pipe;  used  one  season  onl.v.  1917;  ready  f  >'• 
immediate  shipmeiit.  CARLETON  L.  HALLOCK. 
Clayton,  New  Jetsty. 
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KALAMAZOO 
STOVE  CO, 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo,  Mick 


A  Kaicxmaz^ 

M»»t. 


Me 

Talk  About 

LOW  Prices 

^  Del  Dane,  "The 
•  Old  Stove  Master" 

Iwantj’outo  know  me. 
I  am  smasliini?  prices 
this  year.  I  am  mak- 
inj?  a  conn  try -wide 
drive  on  Kalamazoo 
Stoves,  Ranges,  and 
Furnaces.  That’s 
want  to  talk 


K 


prices. 

Me  Your  Name 

and  get  niy  book. 
It  tells  the  story. 
Shows  you  the 
latest  thing  in 
Lalam  azoo  S  toves , 
Ranges,  Fur¬ 
naces,  Gas 
Ranges,  Oil 
Ranges  and 
Kitchen  Kabi- 
iiets. 

Everyone 
knows  K.'^la- 
niazoo  qual¬ 
ity.  But  do 
you  k  n  o  w 
o  w  ni  11  c  h 
money  Kalama¬ 
zoo  prices  save  you? 

I  eeli  direct  from  my  factorie*.  I  ship  on  30 
days’  trial  — cash  or  oa.sy  paymcut  —  un¬ 
limited,  unconUitional 
guarantee. 


BUY  YOUR 

ROOFING 

NOW 


PRICES 
SLASHED 

,  -^Hcl  quick 
Write  today  foi^^ 
my  Ready  Roof-  ■. 
ing  Bargain  Of-  ^4 

_  fers  —  a  style  of  rJj 

roofing  for  every  purpose  at  ^ 
LOW  PRICES.  Yoy  can  save 
money  by  buying  your  roofing  ^ 

tkrecl - irom •  Factory  —  Freight -Prepaid  iy 

save  you  money  on  Guarantecil  Jdl: 
roofing  just  as  1  havoanvud  monoy 
forBOO.OUOfarraeraonfenaing.  Gut. 

FRKE  Catalog  Folder  today— it 
moansBavingof  dollars  to  you. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE 
&  WIRE  CO. 

Rnotinif  P(?pt.V 

Cleveland,  O. 


Save  75c.  lo  $1.25  Gal. 

ON  GOOD  p/IIIVT 
READY  iVnXEDl  illll  1 

Kn  shly  iiinil*;.  Best  Konniil.i  V 
NOW  heforo  priot*.^  tip  W  rili-  lo 
I  KFh;  SiMTLKS  .\.M>  THlC'i;  MSI  IOImY 

KING  PAINT  CO..  115  W.  3J.  Cmcinnati.  Ohio 
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WAR  SHOW  FOOD  SHOW 

HUMAN  WELFARE  EXPOSITION 

all  ill  one  with 

National  Dairy  Show 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

October  lUtli  to  Itllli,  inclusive 

'fills  GREATEST  OF  ALL  DAIRY  SHOWS 
i-  ciiiiiK-riitiiK'  willi  several  depa rl inenls  of 
iiiir  Coverniin-iil  in  a  WORLD’S  FOOD  ! 
V/'ORK  this  yi-ar.  making  an  iitteiidaiiee  j 
iipmi  (he  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW  a 
PROFIT,  II  DUTY,  iiii  OPPORTUNITY,  fur 
ev  ery  lliiil'.v  lim ii ! 

Children’s  Welfare  DeparlmenI 
Ko.ne  Economies  Division 
U.  S.  Food  Administration 

U.  S.  Department  ol  Agriculture 

.\ll  Siiowing  I  lie  ilepeinleliee  iil'  liiliimiiity 
ii|i(iii  AMERICA  fur  DAIRY  siipiilies. 

Cattle  Siiow — Draft  Horse  Show — Niijht  Horse  Show 

livery  hour  of  the  'fen  Hays  anil  .Vights 
replole  with  things  of  iiiesl  iiiiiilde  value 
for  c-very  iimii.  wiinan  iiiul  ehllil 
having  a  palriolie  desire 
lo  I'eliih'r 

SERVICE  TO  THEIR  COUNTRY 


I 


J  X  three  short  years,  the  satisfaction  of  thousands  of  owners  of  Happy  Farmer 
I'ractors  has  built  the  great  business  and  the  16  big  factory  biiildirgs  of  the 
Happy  Farmer  I'ractor  organization.  Every  man  who  owns  a  Happy  b’armer 
I  ractor  boosts  for  it.  His  own  experience  has  shown  him  that  the  Happy 
l  armer  is  tlie  perfect,  one  man,  kerosene  burnjng  tractor  for  the  farm  of  any  size. 

I'roni  start  to  Hnish  the  Happy  farmer  Tractor  is  built  for  leadcrslii]).  Every  part  of  it 
IS  made  in  the  Happy  Farmer  jilant  by  the  higlicst  grade  workmen  and  tiie  most  up-to- 
date  machinery. 

So  many  thousands  of  farmers  want  tlie  Happy  Fanner  that  wc  cannot  keep  pace  with 
the  demand,  although  we  are  continually  increasing  our  manufacturing  facilities. 

The  Right  Design 

'liiat  the  Happy  Farmer  with  its  wide  While  it  is  rated  at  only  12-24  liorsepower, 


tread  and  perfect  balance,  is  tlie  right  design 
of  tractor,  is  proved  by  its  use.  Experience 
has  siiown  that  this  design  delivers  more 
power  with  less  weight. 

The  Happy  Farmer  turns  in  its  own 
tracks  to  riglit  or  left  with  equal  ease. 


it  can  always  be  counted  iipcjn  to  deliver 
much  more  than  this  whenever  you  need  it. 

because  the  Hapjry  Farmer  is  so  simple 
and  because  of  our  great  factory,  big  buy¬ 
ing  power,  and  expert  organization,  we  can 
offer  this  master  tractor  for  the  low  price  of 
.$1075. 


Happy  Farmer  T 

Happy  Farmer  Tractor  Implements  give 
the  same  satisfaction  as  the  Happy  Farmer 
'Fractor.  All  Happy  Farmer  Kloldboard 
Flows  are  automatically  controlled  by  a 
cord  from  the  driver’s  seat  on  the  tractor. 


ractor  Implements 

The  Happy  Farmer  Disk  Harrow  is  made 
especially  for  tractor  work.  'Fhe  Happy 
Farmer  Drill  is  the  only  proven  successful 
one  with  automatic  patented  power-lift  and 
power  prc.  urc. 


See  The  Next 

Ferformaiue  in  the  field  is  a  tractor’s 
only  test.  Whitch  the  Happy  Farmer  your¬ 
self  and  you  will  see  why  it  is  America’s 
greatest  tractor.  There  is  a  Happy  Farmer 


Demonstration 

distributor  in  your  locality  who  will  be 
glad  to  let  you  know  when  the  next  dem¬ 
onstration  is  to  be  held.  Write  us  today 
for  his  name. 


LA  CROSSE  TRACTOR  COMPANY' 
Departnionl  8279  La  f'roisc,  Wisconsin 


The  Threshing  Problem 

^  I  J  Tliru.-ibc.'i  (•(iwpea.i  and  soy  bi'aiii 
NQIVAm  fU'iii  llii*  iiiovvn  viiioB.  wheat,  oats. 
s.^vsz  »  ij^rley.  A  iierfeel  eoiiiliiiia- 

tioii  inaehiiie.  NothiiiR  like  it.  "The  iiiiiehiiie  I 
leave  been  looking  for  for  2(1  years.’’  \V.  F.  Masa^y. 
"It  will  meet  every  demand."'  II.  A.  Morgau,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  F.rp.  Btiitlon.  Iteoklef  2!*  free. 

ROGER  PEA  A  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 
Morristown,  Tenn. 


est  prices 
forybur  old 

BAGS 


Write  us  _ ^ 

today  tor  new' 
advanced  prices’ 

We  pay  the  freight ' 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  395  Howard  St.,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


Great  Offer  on  the  Famous 

Majestic  Engine 


ISr  FREE  BOOK 


•reUd  how  to  (ret  powcrdtlowuslcost. 
Explains  our  3i)-day  free  trial,  your 
to  pay  plan.  Writo  for  book  today. 


economical, 
caaicst  to 
operate 
most 
power 
I  u 

engine  for  its  U.  I',  rating.  Runs  on  gasoline  or 
kerosene.  Open  jacket  water-cooled  system. 
Perfect  lubricBtion.  No  obligation  on  you  for 
nakiug  this  free  trial.  Wo  ship  any  size  engiuu 
at  our  risk.  The  decision  is  in  your  hands 

4019  La  SALLE  STREET 


Wc  will  send  tlio  Majestic  without  one 
cent  in  advance.  ’Try  it  iJO  days  free.  If 
it  docs  nut  prove  the  best  of  its  rated 
horse  power  you  ever  saw.  return  it 
and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways.  If 
you  keep  it.make  first  small  payment 
60  days  after  arrival;  balance  in  6(1- 
day  cipiul  payments,  giving  you  a 
year  lo  pay.  Learn  at  our  risk  how 
the  Majestic  saves  its  price  over 
and  over  and  is  the  strougcst.most 


THE  HARTMAN  CO  ■  y  CHICAGO 


THE  SELF- OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  fiist  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  lo  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mill*,  and  lo  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier^  |M 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oU  * 
ing.  its  enclosed  molor^^^^  ‘ 
keeps  in  the  oil 
keeps  out  dust 
rain  .’Hie  Splash  Oilingl 
System  constantlj^  ^ 

floods  every  bearing  with  oil  prc- 
venting  wear  and  enabling  tlie' 
mill  to  pump  In  the  lightest  breeze.'  . 

The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
Wc  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps.  T.inks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  bawSj^ 

Write  AENMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  $t..  Chicago 


Sent  on 
10  Days* 
Trial 


Insures  crop  buoccbs  In  wot 
land.  Saves  blllBldos.  DlgsV- 
shaped  ditch  In  any  soil.  Ad- 
juntabto  tonarro'worwldocul. 
Mostly  steel.  KeTersiblo, 
Equals  100  men.  Write  for 
free  hook,  prices,  terms  and 
V  money-back  guarantee. 
^Simple*  fqim  Oltchsr  Co., lot. 
^  Boi  sa  Owintboio,  K|. 


WELL  WELL 

Own  a  tuaoliioa  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purpO'>e». 

Write  for  Circular  ! 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  432  W.  Stste  St.,  Ithica,  N.  T 


sirez 

^jtjqnATun  n>uJ03 
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Voi.  Lxxvir 


The  Neglected  Sheep  Industry 

We  Must  Have  More  Wool  and  Mutton 


fio  out  of  Aiiioricii,  lu'vor  to  rotiini,  for  wool  and  sou  in  the  ivorld  why  wo  do  not  liave  it.  It  doos 
shoddy.  It  also  iuvolvos  a  shortage  of  luuttou  and  not  pay.  Aiuoricans  are  notorious  for  chasing  dol- 
nie  wearing  of  infiudor  clothing.  lar.s,  and  if  there  was  as  much  money  in  sheep  as  in 

SCAKCIITV  OF  NEW  YOKK  SII F.Fl*.— New  York  WHY  A  WOOl.  SI lOK'l'AOF.— Next  it  is  iiroper  other  animals,  or  as  much  as  in  dairying,  Avheat, 
has  less  than  a  million  sheei)  on  to  ask  why  (host'  hciicfits  are  not  available  now?  potatoes  or  corn,  sheep  would  he  here  in  ahundance ; 

acres,  or  hut  one  to  t’O  acres.  Ohio  has  one  to  eight  We  have  the  territory,  climate,  and  enough  iidelli-  .so,  (hen,  patriotism,  prosperity  ami  common  sense 


aert's  and  not  half 
enough,  and  A't'W  York 
is  hotter  adapted  to 
sheei)  than  Ohio.  New 
York  should  have  one 
to  every  four  aert's,  at 
least  8,f)()0.t>(!0.  and 
this  statement  applies 
to  Fennsylvania,  and 
all  the  States  north  of 
Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina,  in  their  pro¬ 
portions.  All  these 
sheep  could  he  here 
without  interference 
with  present  Tiroduc- 
tions,  imiu'oving  the 
land,  furnishing  meat 
and  growing  wool. 

There  are  empires  of 
brush  and  high  lauds 
crying  for  them,  ami 
mest  of  the  fully  im- 
liroved  farms  should 
have  a  few.  or  Hocks. 

Allowing  $<>  a  head 
from  wool  and  the 
same  for  fat  cull  ('W<'s, 
and  wether  lambs,  8,- 
000,000  she('i)  in  New 
York  would  aiinuall.v 
put  .$90,000,0fKi  ill  cir¬ 
culation.  This  would 
help  nearly  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in 
the  State.  - 

WHO  CF/rS  WOOL 
MONF.Y?— d'here  is  a 
mistaken  idea  that 
sheep  men  only  get 
benefits  from  wool. 

The  farmers  of  all 
the.se  States  would  g('t 
some  good  of  this  vast 
amount  of  money,  and 
it  would  go  out  among 
the  whole  jM)])nhition. 

It  would  make  a  iier- 
jietual  boom.  Much  of 
this  territory  named 
.should  have  one  sh(>ep 
to  four  acres,  hut  all 
of  it  would  carry  one 
to  eight  protilahly, 
and  there  would  not 
he  many  in  sight. 

The  writer  always  has 
mori'  than  one  to  tiie 
aert',  and  they  are  not 
crowded.  This  one  to 
eight  acres  is  a  very 
moderate  statenu'iit, 
and  is  there  anyone 

who  can  give  a  valid  reason  why  America  should  gence  to  do  anything  W('  wish  to,  ami  sheep  ar«'  the 

not  have  a  thriving  sheej)  industry,  and  grow  a  sur-  (piietest,  gentlest  and  most  agreeable  doim'stic  aiii- 

plns  from  it?  I  refuse  to  recognize  any  argument,  nials.  Also,  when  labor  has  hei'ii  scarce  ami  poor 
or  sophistry  and  coniine  tlie  discussion  to  tin*  simple  they  would  have  done  away  with  a  lot  of  it.  Why 
(piestion,  “Should  America  ])rodiiC('  wool  for  Amer-  are  they  not  here,  bringing  llu'  above  hi'iietits?  'riicre 

leans?”  This  is  a  (piestion  involving  billions  of  (-an  la*  no  r(*a.son  advanced  why  we  .should  not  have 


'J'his  (list hif/ii i nil c<l  loolcivp  nciirccroir,  -ivilh  his  four  Utile  friends,  kepi  the  eroirs  itiran  from  a  hii/  eorn- 
field  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  was  responsible  for  800  bushels  of  corn.  Fi(j.  557 


ask  why  (h(*y  do  not 
pay.  d’lu'y  Avere  here 
in  ph'iity.  Early  set¬ 
tlers  all  k(*i)t  them. 
New  York  and  all 
l'last('rn  States  were 
full  of  them,  and  lines 
of  Avagons,  in  season. 
Availed  to  unload  Avool 
along  the  canahs,  and 
at  Ava r(>hous(\s  inland. 
The  village  mills  got 
their  supply,  and  there 
Avas  a  surjilus  of  avooI, 
even  before  the  use  of 
cotton  became  general. 
The  w(*aring  appan*! 
then  Avas  avooI  and 
some  linen,  but  now, 
Avith  linen,  cotton  and 
silk,  wool  is  a  deficit, 
and  .some  are  Avriting 
on  the  “end  (rf  the 
Avool  era.”  This  is  i>osi- 
1  ive  evidence  that  avooI- 
growing  does  not  pay 
on  OIK*  hand,  and  there 
is  abundant  evidence 
tliat  the  iirice  of  cloth¬ 
ing  is  too  high,  and  tlio 
(pialit.v  not  substantial. 
There  is  not  enough 
of  our  Avool  to  go 
round,  and  while  all 
the  people  Avant  it. 
(h(*.v  buy  anything  the.v 
can  get.  The  histoiT 
of  the  whole  American 
Avool  (piestion  is  one  of 
shame,  humiliation  and 
disgrace. 

OH,  THAT  TAR¬ 
IFF!— The  trouble  be¬ 
gan  Avith  the  tarilT. 
d’here  was  little  in  it 
for  wool  men,  or  an.v 
of  the  common  p(*()ple, 
hut  it  furnislu'd  a 
chance  for  statements, 
pro  and  con,  to  gain 
symiiathy  and  votes. 
The  wool  sub.lect  sup¬ 
plied  the  easie.st  appi'al 
to  the  pr(*.iu(lice  of  the 
l)(*opl(*,  because  wool- 
gr()W(*rs  were  not 
unit(*(l,  and  all  hearers 
wore  clothes.  Ever.v 
charge  that  designing 
men  could  think  of 
was  blamed  on  the  ra- 
))aclty  of  men  who 
were  (piietly  caring  for 
their  sheep,  hoping  to  get  money  to  pay  their  .lum; 
tax('>  and  hu.v  a  few  necessarms,  and  the  people 
weiH*  hi)0(lwink(*(l  scandalousl.A’.  The  shades  of  mil¬ 
lions  (if  she(*p  that  dic'd  from  the  result  are  no  doubt 
hoveling  about  the  demagogues  who  destro.A'ed  them. 
M'hfU  the  salesmen  of  woolens  used  this  same  tariff 


dollars  for  circulation  among  ourselves,  that  now  a  thriving  sheep  industry,  but  there  is  the  best  rea-  to  cover  their  extortions.  I  have  seen  their  state- 
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niciiis  ill  loiters  a  yard  Ions.  <'ind  the  ropro- 

liciisililo  jiraeiioo  lias  ooiitiinicd  lo  dat(‘  in  nthor 
forms.  'I’ln*  ooiiiimm  jk'ojiU*  consider  wool-^irowcrs 
a  fTraspiii;,'.  morciloss  .sot,  rinlin«  in  il!-j;()lton  piins. 
11  is  needless  to  remark  here*  lliat  lln>  jioor  jmldie 
got  ver.v  lilfle  of  oiir  j^ood  filM*rs.  Imt  Unit  llioyrc- 
yore  tiudr  own  or  sonn*  east-olTs  of  otIi('r.s. 

SI.KKP1N(;  SlIKPHEKDS.— For  lialf  a  eenlury 
lids  lias  l»een  f.'oin;r  on,  and  tlie  slu'ejmien.  made 
penile  iiy  flieir  assoiiates.  liave  Ix'eii  (|iiietly  aftend- 
in;:  tlieir  le.ssemxi  flocks,  sfandiiifi  alone  all  fli(‘s(‘ 
yi'ars.  wlieii  I'vt'ry  Irade.  ImsiiK'ss,  maiinfaclnre,  and 
<‘\  eryf  liin.;;  niidm-  file  snii,  exec'pt  wooI-Krowin;',  was 
orjrani:e;l.  M’ool  sliorfafic*  now  is  flie  result  of  lafti'r- 
da.v  In  siness  mefliods  and  jiolities,  iiiif ramimded  l»y 
any  e.Torfs  of  Avool-jrrowi'rs.  “'Pile  fjods  (or  soiin* 
<»nei  lielji  fliose  who  lielp  f  lu'inselve.s."  and  flie  .slu'e])- 
nien  liav(‘  heen  too  careless  and  too  Irnstfnl  to 
tight  for  the  success  of  an  indnsfry  to  hring  them 
]icrsonal  gain,  and  jirosjiority  to  the  whole  iieojde. 
Can  an,v  of  the  ahove  he  controverted?  If  not,  it 
shows  fh(‘  reiiKsly  and  an  eli.gihle  o]ti)ortnnity  now 
olTers  fo  ap]il.v  it. 

TIIF  1)AW.\  OF  TIIIO  MOI{NIN(h— It  hades  now 
as  if  the  hiffcr  would  ohtain.  The  sheepmen  are 
crawling  onl  of  flieir  slndls.  In  addition  fo  former 
grievances,  fhe.v  are  a.skcd  to  la.v  down  their  wool 
lielow  cost  of  iirodncfion,  when  every  other  com¬ 
modity  in  maniifaclnn'  and  endeavor,  :ps  Avcdl  as 
Avages,  is  soaring.  'PlK'n*  are  no  ludfer  jiatriof.s,  and 
they  are  ri'.sigm'd  for  the  good  of  the  world,  hut 
fhe.v  are  asking  Avhi're  the  thing  Avill  slop,  and  if, 
Avlien  “flic  ahomiiiafioii  of  di'sohif ion"  that  is  tor¬ 
turing  the  world  is  desfroy<*d,  avooI  Avill  still  he 
singled  out  for  trials.  With  fair  treafnient,  the 
jirosjiect  for  sheeii  and  avooI  for  the  future  is  great, 
and  we  Avant  to  he  in  it  once.  It  all  depends  on 
ourseh'cs,  Fvery  owner  of  evmi  a  few  sheep  should 
do  all  he  can  in  nnioii  Avifh  otlim's  fo  ]nit  .shecii  on 
the  map  of  the  Fnifisl  States.  All  a.s.soclations  of 
farmers  should  make  flieni  their  chi(‘f  tenet.  Tli(‘ 
Crange  should  adopt  them.  Farmers’  meetings  and 
institutes  shonhl  toiu'  down  the  threadhare  discus¬ 
sions  of  alri'ady  estahlisIuMl  jiroduct ions,  and  discuss 
the  necessity  of  tlie  mefliods  and  the  means  to  make 
Avool-growing  a  success.  Slieeinneu  in  every  locallt.A' 
should  indlviilually  and  collectively  see  that  these 
things  are  done,  and  .should  convert  husiness  and 
]iolitics  to  the  country’s  Avelfare  from  America  groAA'- 
ing  its  own  Avoid,  anil  in  the  meantime  stock  up. 

TJNITFl)  EFFORT.— Organization  is  the  means  to 
juit  tlie  feid  out  of  the  trough.  It  Avill  remoA'e  the 
national  disgrace,  imt  some  money  in  avooI  men’.s 
pockets,  and  a  lot  in  annual  circulation  for  every- 
hody.  it  will  do  uji  the  u.se'id’  suhstitiites  for  Avool, 
clothe  file  jieople  Avidl,  and  make  the  sheeji  man  hold 
UJI  his  head.  It  Avill  cure  parasite's  and  other  sheep 
ailments  and  clotlie  tlie  jiastures  Avith  happ.A^  Hocks. 
Eusiness  nor  jiolitics  jia.A’  any  attention  to  individual 
liher  growers,  hut  AVi*  have  learned  a  Avhole.some  les¬ 
son  from  the  cotton  men,  and  it  is  now  time  for 
AVO(d-gro\vers  to  unite  and  go  after  all  the.v  deserve. 

Ohio.  y.  AV.  UEYNOLDS, 


When  Our  Soldiers  Come  Home 

Secretary  Franklin  K.  Lane  Outlines  His  Plan 
I’AKT  IT. 

LOnOED-OFF  LANDS. — The  amount  of  cut-over 
lands  in  the  United  States,  of  course,  it  is  iinpo.ssihle 
even  in  aiiproxiiuation  to  estimate.  Tliese  lands, 
howeA'er,  lie  largely  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  (Julf 
States,  the  Tinke  States  and  the  NorthAvestern 
States.  A  rough  estimate  of  their  number  is  ahout 
two  hundred  million  acres — that  is  of  land  suitable 
for  agricultural  develoinnent.  Substantially  all  this 
cut-over  or  logged-off  land  is  in  private  owner.ship. 
The  failure  of  this  land  to  he  develoiied  is  largely 
due  to  inadequate  method  of  approach.  T^nless  a 
iicAV  polic.A’’  of  develoimieiit  is  Avorked  out  in  co¬ 
operation  between  the  Federal  (lovernment,  the 
State.s,  and  the  individual  oAvners,  a  greater  part  of 
it  AA'ill  remain  unsettled  in  the  I’acitie  Nortlnvest 
(liarticularly  in  Wasliiugton  and  Oregon),  in  the 
Lake  States  (Minnesota,  Mieliigan,  and  Wisconsin), 
and  in  tlie  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coastal  State.s 
(Virginia,  Nortii  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas). 

A  NEW  POLICY  NEEDED.— Any  plan  for  the 
development  of  land  for  the  returning  soldier  will 
come  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  a  new  policy 
Avill  have  to  meet  the  ucav  conditions.  The  era  of 
free  or  cheap  land  in  the  United  States  has  passed. 
We  must  meet  the  new  conditions  of  develoiiing 
lands  in  advance — security  must  to  a  degri'e  dis¬ 
place  speculation.  Some  of  the  defects  in  our  old 
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system  have  been  de.scrihed  by  Dr.  Elwood  Mead 
in  these  Avords: 

Scicnci'  (should)  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  tlie 
settlement  of  the  arid  and  semi-arid  conntr.v,  ami  all 
tliat.  scienci'  could  give  Avoiihl  liav<‘  lieen  ntilizi'd.  lirst. 
in  tlie  creation  of  tlie  i-omlitioiis  of  settb'iiient  and 
then  in  aiding  tin*  settler  in  dillicnlt  tasks.  Uecanso 
notliing  Avas  done,  these  heroic  but  iininforined  souls 
Avere  be<l(‘vil(*d  b.v  the  winds,  cold,  droiiglit.  am!  insect 
posts.  Tlie.v  Avasted  tlieir  elTorts,  lost  their  lioj)es  and 
ambitions,  and  a  tragic  percentage  left,  iinpoverislied 
and  ('inbittered.  Tlie  tragie  jiart  of  tliis  liistor.v  is  tliat 
nearly  all  fliis  snlTering  and  loss  could  have  bi'en  avoided 
niidor  a  caia'fnlly  tlimiglit-out,  i)lan  of  di'veloiniient. 

cri’Y  OR  COUN'l'RA’. — q’lierc  arc  certain  tenden- 
<'ics  wliicli  AV('  onglit  to  face  frankl.A'  in  onr  consider¬ 
ation  of  a  iiolic.A’  for  land  to  tiio  lionio-coniing  soldier. 
First,  tlio  drift  to  farm  tenancy.  Tlio  experience 
(d’  file  AA'orld  sliows  Avitliont  question  tliat  tlie  liaji- 
jiic'st  people,  the  best  fsirnis,  and  th(‘  soundest 
jiolitical  conditions  arc  found  wliere  tlio  farmer  oAvns 
tlie  bonie  and  tlie  farm  lands.  The  growth  <if  R'li- 
anc.A’  in  America  sIioaa’s  an  increase  of  ,‘?2  jier  cent 
for  tlie  20  years  between  ISOO  and  1010.  Second, 
the  drift  to  urlian  life.  In  IHSO  of  tlie  total  iiojiula- 
tion  of  file  T’nited  States  2n..o  per  cent  of  our  peojjle 
residod  in  citie.s,  and  70..^  per  cent  in  tlio  eonntry. 
At  tlie  census  of  1010,  4(i..‘{  jier  cent  resided  iir 
citi('s  and  o.’t.T  jier  cent  remained  in  tlie  country. 
It  is  evident  that  .since  tlie  war  in  Eurojic  there  lias 
lieen  a  decided  incrcu.se  in  the  trend  toAvard  the  city 
because  of  industrial  conditions.  The  adoption  by 
file  United  Stales  of  new  policies  in  its  land  de¬ 
velopment  jilaiis  for  returning  veterans  avHI  also 
<  ontriliutc  to  the  amelioration  of  these  fAvo  dangers 
to  American  life. 

PURCHASE  RY  LONG-TIME  PAYMENTS.— A 
jilan  of  land  develoimu'nt,  Avlicrclty  land  is  develojiod 
in  large  areas,  siili-divided  into  individual  farms, 
llieii  sold  to  actual  liomifide  farmers  on  a  long-time 
]tayiiient  liasl.s,  lias  hecii  in  force  not  only  in  the 
United  States  under  the  Reclamation  Act,  hut  also 
in  many  otlier  countries  for  soA’cral  years.  It  lias 
jiroAa'd  a  distinct  succe.ss.  In  Denmark,  Ireland, 
New  Z('aland,  and  the  Australian  ronin)onw('altli  it 
lias  comidetely  clianged  file  land  .situation.  One  of 
tlie  new  features  of  tliis  jdan  is  tliat  liolders  arc 
aided  in  imiiroving  and  cultivating  tlie  farm.  In  a 
Avord,  there  is  organized  coininnivity  develoinnent. 
Its  Ixnieticial  results  liave  Ix'cn  Avell  de.scrilx'd  hy 
tlie  Canadian  Cominisison  wbicli  Avas  appointed  to 
investigate  its  re.snlts  in  Ncav  Zealand  in  tliese 
words : 

.  .  .  The  fanners  liave  built  better  liouses  <tr 
remodeled  tlieir  old  ones,  brought  a  larger  acreage  of 
hind  under  cultivation  that  Avonld  otherwise  he  lying 
idle;  have  bouglit  and  kept  better  livestock;  have 
bought  and  urged  more  labor-saving  machinery  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  lionses.  .  .  Tliey  keep  more  slioep 

ami  i»ig.s  ami  have  .so  largely  increa.sed  tlie  revenue 
from  their  farms  that  the.v  are  alile  to  meet  tlie  pay¬ 
ments  on  the  mortgages  and  to  adopt  a  liiglier  .standard 
of  living,  and  a  better  one.  Tiirougliont  the  country  a 
higher  and  better  civilization  is  gradually  being  evolved; 
tlie  .vonng  men  and  Avonien  avIio  are  gniwing  up  are 
happy  and  contented  to  remain  at  home  on  tlie  farm 
and  find  ample  time  and  opportunity  for  recreation  and 
entertainment  of  a  kind  more  wholesome  and  elevating 
than  can  lie  obtainj^d  in  the  cities. 

It  may  be  .said  tliat  tliis  country,  outside  of 
Alaska,  has  iio  frontier  today.  Of  oonrse,  Alaska 
will  still  offer  opixirt unity  for  ])ioneer  life.  And,  of 
oour.se,  Ala.ska  likewise  lias  yet  uiiknoAvn  ri'iiiarkable 
Agricultural  possibilitie.s,  but  unless  we  make  jio.s- 
sible  tlie  development  of  this  land  by  tbe  men  Avbo 
desire  tlieir  life  in  tliat  field,  we  will  lose  a  great 
national  opportunity. 

PREI’ARATION  NEEDED.— Tlii.s  is  an  immediato 
duty.  It  Avill  b(‘  too  late  to  plan  for  the.se  tilings 
Avlu'ii  the  Avar  is  over.  Our  thoughts  now  .should 
be  given  to  tlie  problem.  And  I  therefore  desire 
liriiig  to  your  mind  flie  wisdom  of  immediately  siijc 
plying  llie  Interior  Department  with  a  .sutlicieut 
fund  Avitli  Avliicli  to  make  the  necessary  surveys  and 
studic's.  We  sliould  know  by  the  time  the  Avar 
eiid.s,  not  merely  Iioav  much  arid  laud  can  he  irri¬ 
gated,  nor  hoAV  much  sAAnuu])  land  reclaimed,  nor 
where  the  grazing  laud  is  and  liow  many  cattle  it 
will  support,  iior  how  much  cut-over  land  can  be 
cleared,  but  we  .should  kuoAV  Avith  delinlteiiess 
where  it  is  practicable  to  begin  new  irrigation  jiroj- 
ects,  Avhat  the  diameter  of  tlie  land  is,  Avliat  tlie 
nature  of  the  iniproveirieiits  needed  Avill  lie,  and 
what  the  cost  will  lie.  We  should  kiioAV  also,  not  in 
a  general  Avay,  but  with  particularit.v,  what  dcliuite 
areas  of  swamp  laud  may  lie  reclaimed,  how  they  can 
lie  draiiK'd,  Avliat  tlie  cost  of  tlie  drainage  will  he, 
what  crops  tlie.v  Avill  raise.  We  sliould  have  in  mind 
siioeilie  areas  of  grazing  lands,  Avith  a  kninvledge  of 
the  cattle  Avhich  are  be.st  adaiited  to  them,  and  the 
liractieahility  of  .supporting  a  family  uiMm  them. 
So,  too.  with  our  cut-over  lauds.  Wo  .‘•’'ould  knoAV 
what  it  would  cost  to  pull  or  “blow  out.”  stumps 
and  to  put  the  lands  iuto  condition  for  a  farm 
home. 
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LAND  REGI.AMATTON.— It  has  been  oflicially 
estimated  that  more  tlian  lifteon  millions  of  acres  of 
irrigalile  land  uoav  remain  in  tlie  Government’s 
liands.  Tliis  is  flii'  great  remaining  storelioiiso  of 
Government  land  for  roclaiiialion.  Under  Avhat 
polic.v  and  iirograni  millions  of  tliese  acres  could  he 
reclaimed  for  future  farms  and  lionies,  remains  for 
legislation  to  doti'nniuo.  Tbe  aiiioiint  of  .sAA’amp  and 
ent-oA’or  lands  in  tbe  T’nitc'd  Stall's  Unit  can  be  made 
availalile  for  farming  is  extoiisivo.  .Inst  Iioav  much 
there  is  has  ucA’cr  been  dctcnnined  Avilli  any  degree 
of  accurac.A'.  I’racf ically  all  of  it  has  pas.sed  into 
private  ownersliip.  For  tliat  reason  in  considering 
its  use.  it  would  he  uecessar.A’  to  work  out  a  policy 
helween  tlie  jirivate  owners  and  the  (Jovernmciit  un- 
l('ss  the  land  was  purchas(*d.  It  lias  Ix'eii  estimated 
tliat  tlio  total  area  of  sAA’amp  and  overflowed  lands 
in  file  T’nited  States  is  IiotAA'oen  sovent.v  uud  eighty 
million  acres.  Of  this  amount  it  is  stated  that  ahout 
“sixty  million  acre's  can  he  reclaimed  and  made 
Iirofitalile  for  agriculture.”  The  undeveloped  sAvainp 
lands  lie  chiefl.A’  in  Floriila,  in  the  States  along  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  (’oa.sts,  in  the  Mis.si.s.sippi  Delta, 
and  in  Mis.souri,  Indiana.  Mlciiigau,  Minnesota,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  (’alifornia.  Wliat  amount  of  land  in  its 
natural  state  mitit  for  farm  homos  can  be  made 
suitable'  for  cullivaliou  by  drainage,  eiiil.v  tlioreiugli 
surveys  ami  stiielies  can  dcveleq).  We  knoAV  that 
aiitlientie  tigures  slienv  tliat  more  fbau  lifteon  mll- 
lieui  acres  liave  boon  re'claimed  for  profitable  farm¬ 
ing,  most  of  Avhich  lies  in  the  Mississippi  River 
Valle.v. 

DEFINITE  FLANS. — .\nel  all  this  .slioulel  he  done 
uiion  a  eh'finito  planning  basi.s.  We  .sheu’lel  think 
as  e'arefull.v  of  each  eiiie  of  fho.se  projects  as  George 
Wusliiiigton  tliought  of  in  ]danning  the  city  of 
M’a.sliington.  We  should  knoAV  Avliat  it  Avill  cost  to 
1  iiy  tbi'.'ie  lands  if  tlie'y  are  in  private  hands.  In 
slieirt,  at  the  conclusion  of  tlie  Avar,  the  United 
States  should  be  able  to  .say  to  its  returned  soldiers: 
“If  you  wisli  to  go  upon  a  farm,  here  are  a  variety 
of  farms  of  which  yon  may  take  your  pick,  Avhich 
tlic  Govcriinicnt  has  jiroparod  against  tlie  time  of 
your  returning.”  I  do  not  mean  liy  tliis  to  carry 
fhe  implication  that  Ave  sliould  do  any  other  Avork 
now  than  tlie  Avork  of  planning.  A  A'or.v  small  sum 
of  money  put  iuto  tlie  hands  of  men  of  tliought,  ex¬ 
perience  and  vision  avIH  give  us  a  itrogram  Aviiicii 
will  make  us  feel  entirely  confident  that  avc  are  not 
to  he  submerged  industrially  or  otherwise  by  labor 
Avhich  we  A\’ill  not  he  aide  to  ah.sorh,  or  that  A\’e 
would  he  in  a  condition  where  Ave  Avould  .sIioav  a  lack 
of  respect  for  those  Avho  return  a.s  heroe.s,  hut  Avho 
will  he  Avithout  means  of  immediate  .self-support. 
A  million  or  two  dollars,  if  a]ipropriated  uoav,  Avill 
put  this  work  Avell  under  Ava.w  This  plan  does  not 
contemplate  anything  like  charity  to  the  .soldiei*. 
He  is  not  to  be  given  a  Ixmiity.  He  is  not  to  bo 
made  to  feel  that  he  is  a  depi'iident.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  lie  is  to  continue  in  a  sense  in  the  service  of 
tlio  Government.  Instead  of  destroying  our  enomio.s 
he  is  to  doveloj)  onr  resources. 

THE  SOLTHl'lR’S  WORK.— The  work  that  is  to 
be  done,  other  than  the  planning,  .should  he  done 
liy  tli('  soldier  himself.  Tlie  dam  or  tlie  irrigation 
project  .sliould  he  built  liy  liim,  the  canals,  the 
ditclie.s,  tlie  breaking  of  the  land  and  the  liuilding 
of  file  houses,  .should,  under  proper  direction,  lie  his 
occupation.  He  should  ho  allowed  to  make  his 
own  home,  cared  for  wliile  he  is  doing  it,  and  given 
an  interest  in  the  land  for  Avliicli  he  can  pay  through 
a  long  jieriod  of  years,  perhaps  20  or  40  years. 
Tills  same  policy  can  he  carried  out  as  to  the  other 
classes  of  land.  So  tliat  tlie  soldier  on  his  return 
AA'onld  have  an  opjiortnuity  to  make  a  liome  for  him¬ 
self,  to  Imild  a  home  Avitli  money  wlilch  avo  avouUI 
advance  and  Avliich  lie  Avonld  repay,  and  for  the 
repayment  we  Avonld  have  an  abundant  security. 
The  farms  should  not  he  l,nrned  over  as  tlie  prairies 
Avere — unbroken,  nnfenced,  Avithont  accommodations 
for  men  or  animals.  There  should  lie  prepared 
homes,  all  of  Avliicli  can  lie  constructed  by  the  men 
tlieni.'jelves  and  paid  for  liy  tliom  under  a  .system  of 
simple  devising  liy  wliicli  modern  metliods  of  finance 
will  lie  apiilied  to  tbeir  needs. 

As  1  hUA'e  indicated,  tliis  is  not  a  mere  Utopian 
vision.  It  i.s,  Avith  sliglrt  variations,  a  iioliey  Avliich 
other  countries  are  pursuing  successfully.  Tlie  jilan 
is  siniiile.  I  Avill  nmh'rlake  to  iiresent  to  tbe  Con¬ 
gress  detiiiite  projects  for  tlie  development  of  this 
conntr.v  tlirmigli  tlio  use  of  tlie  returned  soldier  by 
Avhicli  tlie  Ihiitcd  States,  lending  its  credit,  may  in¬ 
crease  its  resources  and  its  iiopnlation  and  the  hap- 
jiiiiess  of  its  people  Avltli  a  cost  to  Itself  of  no  mor© 
than  tlie  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  that  it  will 
lake  to  study  tliis  iiroblem  tlirongh  competent  men. 
This  work  should  not  be  postponed. 
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California  Hay  in  the  East 

Possibilities  of  Insect  Pests 

IT  is  not  frononilly  known  that  the 
Alfalfa  growers  of  tlalifornia  are 
fignring  on  a  plan  for  initting  their 
hay  inlo  the  jOastern  market  after  the 
war.  Creat  crops  of  Alfalfa  are  grown 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  California 
and  Nevada  can  produce  a  large  sur¬ 
plus.  The  growers  in  those  States  he^ 
lieve  that  they  can  grow,  hale  and  .ship 
this  hay  to  N('W  Ihigland  points  cheaper 
than  our  Pastern  fanners  can  i)roduce 
if.  They  tjgure  (hat  after  the  war 
there  will  he  ?uu]ilo  shii)ping  turned 
loose  to  handle  this  ha.v  through  the 
Panama  Canal,  so  that  it  can  he  deliv¬ 
ered  at  Poston,  Provid(‘nce,  New 
]laven  or  New  York  i)ronii)tly  and  at 
a  reasonable  exjiense.  'I’liere  seems  to 
he  no  doubt  that  jdaiis  are  being 
worked  out  to  arrang(‘  for  this  shij)- 
meid.  Tlu'  Californi:i  i)eo])le  seem  to 
believe  that  in  the  future  (he  dairy 
business  in  the  Past  will  Ix'  run  on  a 
rather  different  ])lan  from  th(‘  j)re.sent 
system.  They  ex])ect  to  see  large  herds 
of  cattle  groujicd  around  tlu*  big  cities 
so  as  to  m.ake  a  short  shipment  for 
milk,  and  tlndr  plan  is  to  provide  thi.s 
ha.v  !it  !i  i’(‘isonal)l(‘  ]iiac('.  We  h.'ive 
reason  to  believe  that  this  pl.an  will  he 
work(‘d.out  if  the  California  ix'ople  can 
prepare  for  it,  and  we  shoidd  begin  to 
<'()nsider  what  it  will  mean  to  our  Past¬ 
ern  fiirmers. 

Aside  from  any  commerciiil  conipi*- 
titlon  in  the  luxxluction  of  cattle  food, 
the  ])rohleni  of  introducing  new  insect 
pests  or  di.sease  ought  to  he  considered, 
'^riie  P.ureau  of  Pntomology  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Dei»ar(ment  has  made  the 
following  reix)rt  about  the  .Mfalfa 
weevil,  aii  insect  Avhich  has  causcxl  con¬ 
siderable  damage  on  the  Pacific  coast: 

Ar.KAi.i'A  VVkkvil. — Tlx*  Alfalfa  weevil 
has  invaded  the  Pacific  slope.  The 
spread  of  the  we('vil  has  been  slow  and 
unifoi'iii,  regarilless  of  the  character  of 
the  conntry.  whether  cidtivated  or  wild, 
and  all  evidt'iiccs  indicate  that  it  may 
continue  to  spread  in  tlx'  same  manner. 
One  of  the  most  common  moans  of  dis- 
trilnition  is  tlirougli  (lie  movement  of  in¬ 
fested  Alfalfa  Imy,  ])nt  (lie  insects  Imve 
been  found  also  in  clot  lung  worn  on 
trnins  or  carried  in  trunks. 

.Several  more  or  le.ss  .satisfactory  means 
of  controlling  tlx'  wet'vil  liave  Ixam  discov¬ 
ered  and  nre  being  useil  e.xtensivel.v. 
'^rix'se  consist  of  flooding  the  fields  so  ns 
to  cover  tlxaii  with  sedimmit ;  spraying 
will)  ar-senienls  in  fix-  Spi'ing  and  between 
eutfings;  pi'ogix'ssive  i)astm'ing,  and  har¬ 
rowing  the  fit'lds  wIh'ii  tlx'.v  are  in  a  dry 
condition,  in  oixh'r  to  jn’odnee  sonudhing 
re.s('nd)ling  a  (hist  nuilcli,  which  kills  tlie 
imsect. 

Tt  would  ho  a  serious  tiling  if  (liis 
in.seet  Avere  imixirted  in  larg(‘  miiuhers 
so  as  to  sprc'ad  through  tliis  Pastern 
country.  W(*  mu.st  all  rememher  (hat 
the  dreaihxl  Sau  Jose  scale'  was  in  like 
manner  brought  to  tlie  Atlantic  coast 
oil  stock  shipped  from  California,  and 
it  spread  through  this  section,  causing 
great  lo.ss  and  troiihlo.  Tlie  propos('d 
shiiiiiieut  of  California  Alfalfa  might 
nu'aii  tli(*  introduction  of  this  weevil, 
with  a  eliauce  that  it  would  develop 
into  a  serious  jiest  in  our  section.  The 
mctliods  of  coiiti’id  which  aio  uk'u- 
floncd  as  suitaldo  to  the  Pacific  coast 
would  not  he  practical  here,  and  it 
would  be  a  serious  matter  if  this  wei'vil 
were  Avell  scattered  through  tlie  Al¬ 
falfa  holt  in  Cc'ulral  New  York.  P.efore 
this  business  is  start('d,  therefore,  the 
public  sliould  know  all  aliout  Avhat  is 
coining,  and  he  iircpared  to  take  care 
of  it. 


Hunting  That  Buried  Treasure 

ON  jiage  lOIS  there  is  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  li'tter  l)y  Dr.  Crane  about 
finding  concealed  tivasure.  Having 
txx'ii  a  .sui’A'cyor  in  a  dozen  Stati's  or 
so,  T  know  how  jiroue  iieople  are  to  licv 
lievo  in  hidden  valualiles,  and  it  often 
hapiiens  fliat  sncli  are  found. 

Dr.  flrane  means  to  coiisiruct  a  dip¬ 
ping  needle  to  he  jilaced  in  a  non- 
ruaguetic  box  to  be  hauled  sled  like 
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OA'or  file  ground;  there  are  a  number 
of  important  foatuiv.s  omitted.  Iiow- 
ever,  in  Ids  alile  article.  In  the  first 
jilace  it  Avoiild  he  iiiijiossilile  to  haul  a 
si'iisitive  needle  over  rongli,  boggy 
swamps,  or  even  a  simxitli,  sweet  flag 
meadow,  and  have  it  retain  its  n.sefnl- 
nes.s.  Rather  it  must  ho  iiicked  up  and 
handled  very  carefully,  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  jars  Avhich  miglit  keep 
it  constantly  out  of  adjustment. 

8.  D.  should  lirst  test  his  dijiiiing 
ix'edle  by  setting  it  ovi'r  a  kettle  placed 
on  tlu'  surface  of  the  ground  and  away 
from  all  otlx'r  iron  within  ‘JO  or  more 
feet.  If  no  kettle  is  haud.A',  usi'  a  lump 
of  iron,  or  kitclu'ii  flat  irons  of  a 
Aveight  oipiai  to  tlio  snjiposixl  kettle. 
'I'Ik'  ii('(*dlc  should  he  ])lacod  ovc'r  (he.se 
irons  at  v'aryiiig  iH'ights,  hegiiuiing  at 
3  Vi  feet  and  worlciiig  liigher  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  Avliere  it  Avill  he  found  that 
the  iron  i.s  so  distant  that  it  Avill  not 
affect  the  compass  in  iiiiy  Avay.  'I'he 
more  sensitive  the  lu'edio,  the  less  nnm- 
her  of  tests  need  he  made  over  a  given 
iin'a. 

.Since  both  glass  and  avo(x1  are  not 
affi'Cted  liy  magnetic  liiflnoiux'.  I  see  no 
nsisoii  for  tlie  bottom  of  tlie  box  being 
made  of  glass,  hut  the  toil  or  sides 
should  he,  in  order  to  jx'nnit  seeing 
the  needle,  which  in  Vi'rmoid  will  as- 
sniiK'  an  angh'  lx>lw('(‘n  40  and  .'"lO  de¬ 
grees,  Avhen  swinging  freely  and  nnin- 
lliieneed  by  aii.v  magnotisiii  hut  the 
oarth’.s.  If  the  iierxlle  is  brought  ntmr 
enough  to  iron  it  will  tend  to  point 
upward  or  straight  at  the  attractive 
force  which  then  would  he  directly  un¬ 
derneath.  A  nuniher  of  experiments 
Avith  the  iron  on  (he  surface  will  teach 
S.  D.  how  the  compass  acts  when  near 
iron,  and  a  good  compassmaii  can  de¬ 
tect  iron  when  it  is  near  enougli  to 
distiirh  the  compass  very  easily. 

^YiMlont  the  u.se  of  a  A’ory  expensive 
instrument  it  is  iirohalde  that  S.  D.’s 
<‘oiiipa.ss  Avill  “act  up”  occasionally — 
Avhich  the  best  of  them  do  avIk'm  nsixl 
by  till'  most  ('Xix'riciici'd  men — and  he 
Avill  fall  to  Avork  witli  iiick  and  shov(‘l 
only  to  he  disaiiiioiiited.  Ib'iice  there 
must  he  jirovided  an  ordinar.v  Avood 
auger,  diameter  %  inch,  stem  extended 
to  four  feet  in  length.  The  ('iid  must 
Ix'  smoothed  off  on  an  emery  stone  so 
that  boring  will  lx‘  facilitated  and,  too, 
it  is  much  easier  to  tell  Mu'  .scrape 
iiiad('  on  a  jiot  under  ground,  from  the 
noise  made  by  boring  on  a  rock,  if  the 
anger  is  Hat  acros.s,  hut  sharp.  .\  hole 
tliive  feet  de('p  or  so  can  lx*  hori'd  in 
less  than  a  iiiiiinti',  Avhich  would  take 
many  times  that  long  to  dig  Avith  a 
spade.  'I'lio  aiig(>r  must  Ix'  kept  at 
least  15  feet  away  from  the  needle 
Avheii  Llie  latter  is  in  use. 

Should  there  he  treasure  under  the 
nnrnsted  kettU',  S.  D.  stands  .some 
chance  of  linding  it  jirovidc'd  he  k('eps 
his  needle  in  s(>nsitive  adjustment, 
handles  it  eanJully  and  te.sts  the 
ground  systematically.  Tlie  search  may 
reveal  the  treasure  in  a  f(*w  minutes’ 
time,  hut  it  is  presnmahle  that  no  sucli 
good  luck  Avill  follow,  and  it  may  he 
lU'Pc.ssary  to  make  several  tlion.sand 
tc'.sts  in  order  to  jirove  that  there  either 
is,  or  Is  not.  an  iron  kettle  nnderiieath. 
’I’here  are  l.SK)  sipiare  yards  in  an  acre, 
and  Avith  his  needle  S.  1).  will  ne('d 
to  ti'st  every  square  yard  on  OA'ery 
acre  he  jiroiioses  to  examine  until  his 
courage  and  time  gives  out.  or  he 
linds  the  treasure.  lie  mn.st  test  ('very 
.srpiare  yard  hocan.se  his  m'lxlle  is  not 
strong  eiiongh  for  him  to  test  larger 
jilots.  lU'iice  it  is  best  to  stake  off  an 
acre,  Avhich  Avill  lx*  about  'JIO  feet  on 
a  side,  or  105  R'ct  if  he  desires  u 
siiialh'r  unit. 

.  Wifli  a  common  snrA'oyor’s  compass 
he  should  find  the  exact  magnetic  north 
and  south  line  by  carefully  sighting 
and  .sotting  stako.s,  thi'ii  c'oiinoct  the.se 
stakes  by  a  line,  and  liaA'ing  another 
line  laid  ol!  exactly  parallel  to  the 
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heMeeaiest 
Job  onthefe^m 


— work  so 
disagreeable  that 

it  often  is  left  undone,  even  though  leaving 
it  undone  means  smaller  production  and  some¬ 
times  severe  money  loss— is  mixing  and  applying 
whitewash.  You  can  turn  this  disagreeable  task  into  an 
easy,  pleasant,  rainy-day  job.  You  can  save  yourself  time, 
labor,  money,  and  get  better  results.  You  can  do  both  your  white 
washing  and  your  disinfecting  at  one  operation.  You  can  make 
your  farm  buildings,  cellars,  etc.,  lighter,  better  looking,  a  pleasanter 
place  to  work  and  a  healthier  place  for  your  livestock  to  liv  if  you  will  use 


f 

Ar*0 

•PUmUtn 

JO 


!>] 


'n>«Dwniec\\ng  YfWrte 


a  snow-white  paint  in  powder  form  combined  with  a  eermicide.  or 'disinfectant  that  ■*<» 

it'kdla  *hce^  >s  neither  poisonous  nor  caustic,  but 

f hst  afriri  n^/i  Will  help  prevent  the  srerms  of  contasrious  diseases 

P^^bry  and  livestock  roup,  white  diarrhea,  cholera,  danders,  contagious  abor¬ 
tion,  etc.,  from  getting  a  start  and  spreading  thru  your  flock  or  herd. 

water— no  straining  or  waiting — and  it 
1  "  cl  “bPl'cd  to  wood.  hnck.  stone  or  cement  surfaces,  or  over  whitewash,  with  either  a 
brush  or  a  spray  pump.  One  gallon  covers  about  200  square  feet.  Carbola  will  not  blister. 

V  ol*.  >t  lias  no  disagreeable  odor  to  taint  milk  or  other  food  products,  it  will 
not  cIoK  the  sx>raycr,  it  docsn  t  spoil  by  standing.  The  dry  powder  is  unexcelled  as  a 

Use  It  Instead  of  Whitewash 


lice  powder. 


in  your  poultry  houses,  stables,  hog  pens,  cellars,  out-buildings,  etc.  Make  them 
sweet  smelling  and  sanitary.  Satisfaction^guaranteed, 

10  lbs.  (10  sals.)  $1  andlpostage 
20  lbs.  (20  Sals.)  $2  delivered 
50  lbs.  (SOrsals.)  $4  delivered 

Trial  packaga  and  Interesting  booklet  for  25e  postpaid 

hard-wart,  stfd,  faint  or  druf  deattr  has  Car^ 
bola  or  can  ert  it.  J/not.  order  direct — shipment  by 
pcercel  post  or  express  the  day  order  is  received, 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Department  R 


7  EAST  42nd  STREET.  NEV/  YORK 


first,  only  three  feet  to  the  east  or  wei?t. 
If  these  lines  are  not  carefully  laid  off 
the  dipiiing  needle  may  refuse  to  work 
accnrately.  Then  start  at  the  north  or 
south  side  and  sot  up  the  instrument  and 
test  every  -  three  feet,  keeping  the  box 
exactly  between  the  two  lines.  lie  should 
make  70  tests  on  a  21()-foot  acre  side. 
When  the  first  throe-foot  section  is  tested, 
.set  one  line  over  three  feet  and  rejieat. 
Allowing  a  minute  for  each  test,  about 
SO  hours  will  be  needed  to  test  an  acre, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  there  is 
little  use  of  attenijitiug  it  unless  it  is 
done  systomaticully  and  carefully.  By 
keeping  bis  ground  staked  or  charted, 
S.  I),  can  carry  on  bis  work  indefinitely 
until  satisfactory  results  are  obtained.  The 
anger  is  to  be  used  only  when  the  needle 
does  not  jioint  at  tlie  proper  angle.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  test  in  the  center  of  a 
three-foot  square,  and  do  this  over  the 
entire  acre,  since  to  neglect  this  impor¬ 
tant  point  might  be  to  tlirow  away  the 
entire  effort. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  ordinary 
coins  are  not  capable  of  acting  sensibly  on 
even  a  very  delicate  conijiass,  abso  that  if 
the  kettle  is  entirely  rusted  away  it  will 
have  little  or  no  cliect.  Moreover,  in  a 
swamp  there  are  usually  .several  plant 
acids  present  in  considerable  concentra¬ 
tion.  and  these  help  other  foree.s  in  rust¬ 
ing  the  iron.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  treasure  there,  S.  I).  ba.s 
a  few  chances  in  a  million  of  finding  it, 
and  from  plentiful  experience  in  dealing 
with  people  similarly  placed,  the  writer 
know.s  he  never  will  rest  satisfied  until 
he  has  made  the  complete  examination. 
He  is,  in  fact,  inoculated  with  the  same 
lure  that  led  thousands  across  the  United 
States  in  ’49,  a  lure  that  lurks,  hidden 
almost,  in  the  hearts  of  at  least  95  per 
cent  of  all  Americans  who  have  faith  in 
the  invisible.  Ii.  c.  S. 


Large  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roofs 

for  next  yt'Jir’B  crop  or  for  forcing  in  celliir  or  greenhouse 
during  winter.  Also  Witloof  tihicory  roots,  PiirBley,  Let¬ 
tuce,  Sage  idants.  Cat.  free.  H»RRrL.S(JUIIIES,OoodOround.ll.r. 

5,000  KIEFKEK  PEAK,  2  iin.i  S  vear  ' 

5.000  VEI.LOW  TKANSP.  APPLE,  .1  year 
5,000  DELICIOUS  “  2an(liyear 

500  MONTMORENCY  CIIEKRY,  3-yoar 
EIUDGEVILLE  NURSERIES, MysrS  Son,  ltniDaEVllXE,I)BL. 

RUSSIAN  PITKUS  RYE  cower.  Blgyielder. 

,  .  r  eround  Ireezes. 

1  to  5  bu..  S?.75  per  hn.  Over  5  bn..  $2.£0,  Bagged. 
Sample  for  stamp.  CLOVEROALE  FARM.  Charlalte,  N.  Y. 


Tree  Protectors 

Protect  your  Trees  from  Rabbits  and  Mice  with 
B  aifords  perfect  protection  at  a 
>’er  Tree.  Satisfaction 
firuai  antoed.  Wrlto  for  prices. 

CALL'S  NURSERIES.  Perry,  Ohio 

Establishod  io  1877 


Apple  BARRELS 

Rest  quality  made 
for  price,  delivered. 


For 

by  first-class  coopers.  Write 
SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


SFFIl  RYF  “'Visconsiti  Pecllgreo,”  clean,  pi 
OCCU  IHC  HENKY  A.  TOdD.  Onyleslawn.  P 


lump. 

enna. 


APPLE  BARBELS  w^E.^snVi:i.^^^^^^ 

Only  fiiKt  quality  and  lowoHt  prico.  Monoy  rpiurm*d 
when  not  B.ili.sUi-d.  IIE.NUY  l»e VI.\  K.  .M ilm,.,,  N. 


mention 


When  you  write  advertisers  . . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


MALONE  Y  TREES 


For  Fnll  plnniinir.  Fruit  and  Omamcntalfl. 
Vines,  ShrubH.  Maloney  A-1  guality  soIecU'd 
from  tno  choiccat  stock  irrown  in  our  400- 
acre  nursorica.  Direct  to  you  at  cost  plus 
one  pront  only.  Hardy,  fresh  duK.  healthy, 
true  to  name— Write  for  free  wholesale  cuta- 
loif«  Maloney  thxpa  all  Block  by  tTpreati  anti 
charora  prepaid. 

MALONEY  BROS.  «  WELLS  CO. 
E3  Main  Sireai  Danavlllo,  N.  Y. 

Danavillc's  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 


Pot-Grown  and  Runner 

Strawberry  Plants 

For  September  and  Full  planting.  Will  bear  fruit  next 
sumnior.  Also  K.tSPIIKUIty,  III, ALKItKIlil Y,  (iOOSEIlKIIKY 
miHANT,  ASI’AKAUIJS,  (illAI’K  IM.ANT.S,  PIiriT  TlIKKS 
BlillUB.S.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Bround,  H.  » 


The  Sled  Corn  Cutter 

We  have  hnd  several  e:ill.s  fur  .q  de- 
scrijitiou  of  the  sled  or  iilatforni  corn 
harvester.  The  Deimrtiucut  of  Agrieul- 
fiire  lias  !i  iiaiuphlet.  Farmers’  Bulletin 
992,  which  well  describes  thi.s  implement. 
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ties,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  true.  The 
mineral  phosphorus  has  absolutely  no  con- 
iieetiou  with  the  light-producing  phe- 
uoinenon  of  iihosphoresceuce.  I’hospbor- 
escenoe  in  wootl  is  due  to  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  and  breaking  down  of  the  material 
which  uiake.s  up  tlie  wood  cells.  Fxcept 
where  it  is  jiresent  in  animal  or  vegetable 
life,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  firefly  and  the 
glowing  mushroom,  it  is  usually  found  in 
decaying  organic  matter.  In  fact  it  may 
often  be  cousider<-d  as  the  direct  result 
and  under  certjiiu  conditions  the  natural 
accoinpiiuiuieut  of  decay. 

A  scientist  might  dismi-ss  the  whole 
question  by  saying  that  phosphorescence 
as  we  have  .seen  it  in  tlie  root  is  can.sed 
by  catalysis.  But  if  he  wasn’t  careful, 
neither  he  nor  the  person  to  whom  he  was 
explaiuiug  would  know  exactly  what  he 
wa.s  talking  about.  Catalysis  is  perhaps 
most  easily  dc.scrib(>d  as  the  breaking 
(io\yn  or  decomposition  of  organic  ma- 
tenal,  due  to  the  action  of  an  agent  which 
does  not  it.self  enter  into  the  resulting  re¬ 
action.  'Ihis  agent,  by  the  way,  is  known 
as  an  enzyme ;  and  an  enzyme  is  defined 
as  one  of  the  unorganized  ferments,  such 
as  diasta.se,  iiepsin,  etc. 

Besides  iihosphoresoent  wood  there  i.s 
phosplmroseonce  in  the  sea  described  by 
many  travelers  in  .southern  waters.  There 
are  many  varietie.s  of  fireflies,  some  of 
which  grow  to  a  much  larger  size  than 
our  own,  with  which  we  have  all  been  fa¬ 
miliar  from  our  earliest  oliihlhood.  Per¬ 
haps  you  have  gathered  them  in  a  hand- 

to  l9ive  a 

light  of  so  many  firefly  power.”  In  the 
tropics  of  South  America  there  is  a  species 
ot  hrefly  known  as  the  cnciijo,  which  the 

ornnm^  Strings  and  use  as  hair 

ornaments.  Ihere  is  also  a  native  mnsh- 
room,  an  Agancus,  which  is  luminous. 

J  he  myeeluim,  or  mn.s.ses  of  tiny  threads 
of  tins  fungus,  extending  through  a  piece 

hiiE^'fi ^'osiilt  m  phosphorescence, 
but  this  glowing  appearance  in  decayiS 

thTfiiSgul*’"""’*'  ^“‘Jependently  of 


MR.  BUSINESS  FARMER 

Grasp  This  Money 
Making  Opportunity 
READ!  READ! 


One-row  ^led  Corn  Cutter.  Fig.  55.9 

'riie  two  pictures  lierewUh  are  tiiken  from 
this  bulletin.  Tliey  show  both  ii  single 
and  <l()iibk'-row  cutter.  As  we  see.  the 
prineiiile  is  that  of  a  .sled  or  low-down 
wheeled  platform  with  knives  at  the  side 
to  cut  the  stiilks.  The  horse  pulls  tliis 
cutter  along  the  row,  .slicing  off  the  hills 
or  stalks.  Two  meu  usually  work  with 


Cover  Crop  on  Unplowed  Land 

T  fiave  a  strip  of  land  on  the  bank  of  a 
river.  Jhi.s  is  too  .steep  to  plow,  and  is 
now  ooveii'd  with  weeds.  Could  I  burn 
tlKrse  off  .and  broadcast  rye.  Sweet  clover 
and  vetch?  c.  J.  c. 

Tt  is  not  likely  you  can  get  a  good 
seeding  of  rye  and  vetch  without  working 
up  this  ground  in  some  way.  You  can 
scratch  it  over  with  a  spring-tooth  or  with 
a  disk,  Init  it  would  not  pay  to  put  in  the 
.seed  witliout  working.  It  is  too  late  now 
to  seed  Sweet  clover. 


Coni  is  goinRT  to  bo  higher  and  bard  to 
olitaiii  in  iiiaiiy  cabuh  at  any  iirioe. 
This  nionnB  n  l)ig  market  for  wood. 
Eb’Ci-y  liuBiness  fanner  Bhoiild  now 
clean  up  all  llio  salable  llrewood  lie 
liHB.  Get  ready  for  tlie  big  (iciimiid 
that  Is  coming  and  ilio  way  ix>  do  tliis 
is  to  buy  a  UEAVI-DUTl  wiwiiig 

.  .  outfit— the  most  simple,  the  most  ilur- 

tnlo  ami  comp-oct  engine  ever  built — and  a  saw  outfijt  that  has  no  equal  anywliore.  Full  information  and 
catalog  I lee.  W  lUTK  TODAY.  R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  Sfreel.  New  York  City 


Loans  to  Farmers 

Long  Time  Low  Interest 
No  Commissions — No  Renewal — No  Worry 

Under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  we  will  loan  money  to  actual 
or  prospective  farmers 'with  which 

To  buy  or  improve  farm  lands  and  erect  buildings 
To  buy  live  stock,  fertilizers,  and  equipment 
To  pay  off  existing  mortgages  and  debts 

We  will  loan  you  from  $100  to  $10,000,  according  to  your  needs  and 
security.  The  interest  rate  is  5%%.  The  mortgage  will  be  complete¬ 
ly  "wiped  out”  at  the  end  of  35  years  by  paying  Q%%  annually — b\<2% 
for  interest  and  1%  on  principal.  Or  you  may  pay  off  all  or  any  part 
of  the  principal  after  5  years. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars — if  you  live  in  any  of  the  following 
states ; 


Maine 

Connecticut 


New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 


Vermont 
New  York 


Ma-ssachusetta 
New  Jersey 


THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

145  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

fYhcn  Writing  Bo  Sure  to  Give  the  Location  of  Yoar  Farm 


Two-row  Fled  Corn  Cutter.  Fig.  SCO 

the  cutter,  lifting  off  the  bmiilles  ns  they 
iiccuiniilate.  ►Such  a  <-utler  will  ju.st 
iibout  do  the  work  of  one  unin  tvitli  a  com 
knife — that  is,  two  men  aucl  the  cutter 
will  about  equal  three  men  with  knives. 
•V  test  in  Nebraska  showed  that  with  one 
of  these  cutters  two  men  cut  live  acres 
of  corn,  averaging  eight  tons  of  silage 
corn  per  acre,  in  one  da.v. 


The  Wonders  of  Phosphoretcence 

We  burn  roofs  in  the  sfove.  One  night 
we  thought  tliore  wiis  fire  in  flu*  wood 
basket,  took  out  a  root  and  it  was  all 
aglow ;  and  .so  it  was  for  tliree  nights. 
Tt  has  stopped  burning  now.  ('onld  you 
tell  nio  what  would  Ciiuse  it,  or  if  .some 
mineral  is  in  the  ground,  as  it  is  all  new 
land?  II.  K. 

Buena,  N.  J. 

The  glow'ing  root  which  you  have  de¬ 
scribed  is  due  to  the  jiresence  of  plios- 
phorescence  or  “fox  fire.”  It  is  not  at 
all  uncommon,  altliongh  it  never  fails  to 
awaken  interest.  TTnlike  the  glow  Avhich 
iiccoinpanies  the  burning  of  wood,  there 
is  no  iieat  produced.  In  fact  you  had 
before  you  porliaps  the  most  efficient  liglit- 
produciiig  agent  that  is  known.  Strangely 
enough,  in  spite  of  its  iippearance  in  na¬ 
ture  in  ii  gi’cat  number  of  forms,  man  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  take  advantiige  of  it 
to  any  great  extent.  To  us,  prolnibly  the 
most  common  appearance  is  in  tlie  light 
of  the  firefly.  For  the  light  of  the  iiiece 
of  root  which  you  brought  in  in  the 
liiiskot  and  that  of  tlie  firefly  are  the 
same. 

This  glowing  is  not  the  result  of  com¬ 
bustion,  neither  is  it  the  effect  of  chemical 
action  upon  either  the  wood  or  some 
mineral  which  might  be  in  the  soil.  ]\Iaiiy 
people  are  (piick  to  belii've  tlnit  phos¬ 
phorus  is  present  in  cousiderable  quanti- 


Piling  Horse  Manure 

^  What  is  you  opinion  on  horse  innnnre 
in  idles?  Some  per.sons  believe  that  it 
bnrns^  iili  and  loses  its  value,  and  other.s 
Unit  it  merely  rots  and  becomes  more 
oflicient.  u. 

■\\nien  horse  manure  is  left  in  a  loo.so 
and  open  pile  the  air  works  in,  dries  out 
the  innnnre  and  starts  a  strong  fermenta¬ 
tion.  This  results  in  what  is  known  as 
“lirefangiiig.”  In  this  condition  the  ma¬ 
nure  lieiifs  to  a  very  high  temperature, 
becomes  very  dry  and  takes  on  a  light 
coloi*.  _  During  this  process  a  quantity  of 
the  nitrogen  is  lo.st,  being  burned  away 
by  the  high  Inait.  When  the  manure, 
however,  is  stamped  down  hard  and  well 
soaki'd  witli  water,  tills  firefanging  doi's 
not  occur,  as  the  air  cannot  work  in 
freely.  Under  tliese  conditions  of  mois¬ 
ture  and  a  compact  pile  the  mainire  de¬ 
cays  instead  of  burning,  and  thus  becomes 
more  aviiilable  as  plant  food.  The  best 
way  to  hold  such  manure  is  to  stamp  it 
down  hard  and  firmly  and  see  that  it  is 
kept  moist  by  using  much  water  on  it.  If 
the  liiiuid  from  the  stable  can  be  poured 
over  the  pile  this  would  make  an  ideal 
jn-actice,  but  keep  the  pile  firmly  <*om- 
pact  .so  as  to  keep  out  an  exce.ss  of  air. 
Manure  Imndled  in  this  W’ay  will  carry 
through  the  Winter  uicely.  In  order  to 
make  it  more  effective  there  may  be  added 
40  liounds  of  acid  phosphate  to  each  ton 
of  manure.  This  should  be  scattered  all 
through  the  pile  and  add  needed  phos¬ 
phorus  to  the  manure,  and  al.so  make  a 
chemical  combination  to  hold  the  am¬ 
monia.  Handled  in  this  way  you.  will 
Lave  a  very  good  product. 


Eat  the  Woodchuck 

I  notioerl  a  recent  article  seeking  a 
way  to  exterminate  the  woodchuck.  Let 
me'  t(‘ll  your  readers  what  farmers  in  !i 
little  hilly  town  in  Connecticut  are  doing. 
They  are  eating  them  and  find  them  ex¬ 
cellent.  They  only  eat  the  fat,  young 
ones.  They  are  skinned  and  parboiled  in 
slightly  salted  water,  drained,  rolled  in 
flour  and  fried  in  salt  pork  fat.  They  are 
equal  to  rabbit.  'There  were  great  num¬ 
bers  of  them  hist  yoiir,  and  they  did  much 
mischief,  getting  into  gardens,  eating 
peas,  lettuce  and  cabbages.  Meat  is  very- 
expensive,  but  farmers  must  oat  lieartily, 
so  a  woodohuok  wiis  kilh'd  and  carefully 
dressed  and  cooked.  It  was  so  well  liked 
traps  were  set  and  many  taken.  One 
farmer  salted  some  for  Winter  use,  and 
doubtle.ss  they  will  try  canning  the  meat, 
as  it  is  growing  in  favor,  and  befon*  long 
there  will  not  be  many  left.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  know.  On  (»iir  great  lonely  farm 
woodehueks  have  things  all  their  ovvn  way 
and  Inid  grown  very  bold. 

Connecticut.  SARAH  ISIIAM  coit. 
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1  Record  l^CCJallpi^s 
Hour  With  a  24‘^d  26‘ 


ORIGINAL  KEROSENE  TRACTOR 

This  tractor  is  a  record  breaker  in  fuel  economy.  It  is  the  first 
tractor  built  in  which  cheap  fuel  was  a  part  of  the  original  design  and 
construction.  Our  patented  inbuilt  manifold  transforms  kerosene  into  a 
powerful  gas  and  insures  its  burning  all  the  fuel— no  waste. 

“I  threshed  18,000  bushels  grain  this  summer  v/ith  the  Waterloo  Boy 
Tractor.  It  required  1 5  gallons  kerosene  an^cl  about  a  qu^t  o|  cylmdet 
oa  for  a  tcnhourday.**  E.  C.  Haraldson.  Hanley.  Sa8k._  _ 


As  Efficient  in  the  Field  as  at  the  Belt 


The  Waterloo  Boy  has  a  record  of  pulling  any  ’oad  eight  horses  can 
pull.  Its  simple,  powerful  motor  sends  driving  force  mto  both  the  large, 
wide  rear  wheels  which  grip  the  ground  firnily,  pulling  three  H  inch 
bottoms  7  inches  to  8  inches  deep,  without  packing  the  soil. 

Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog.  It  contains  many  photo¬ 
graphic  views  showing  the  Waterloo  Boy  at  work  on  farms,  with 
letters  from  their  owners,  also  full  description  of  the  Uactor. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Company 

B304  W.  3rd  Avenue  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Working  parts  easily 
accessible,  dust  proof 
gears,  automatic  iubri- 
catioD,  reliable  igni¬ 
tion,  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearings. 


Two-Speed 
12-25  H.P. 

One  mao  operates  it 


MORE  CROPS! 

That  is  what  you  want  to  get  in  spite 
of  scarcity  of  labor.  Here  is  the  way. 


Harrows 

mellow  and  level  the  land-pulverize 
it  deeply -save  time,  power,  labor. 
For  all  purposes  -  single,  double, 
orchard,  tractor,  etc.  Single  harrow 
(illustrated)  is  reversible  -  no  tongue 
truck  is  required  -  perfect  balance  - 
light  draft. 

Disks  are  of  cutlery  steel,  forged  sharp 
-cut  better  and  wear  longer - 

Sec  the  genuine  Clark  *’ Cotaw  ays”  at  your  dealer’s. 
Write  uB  for  complete  catalog  and  send  for  this  book, 
"  The  Soil  and  its  Tillage  it  gives  valuable  data  about 
the  henefits  of  deep  cultivation  -  free  for  the  asking. 
THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

677  Main  Street, 


Higganum,  Connecticut 
Makers  of  original  CLARK 
Disk  Harrows  and  Plows. 


World 


"Ron”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crirnp,  Corru¬ 
gated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Kooi- 
ings.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  yot 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatcsl 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 


Says  the  Deputy  Sheriff: 

**You  bet  I  have 
an  Iver  Johnson 

“  It  can’t  go  off  in  my  pocket 
and  I  don’t  have  to  lock  it  up 
when  I’m  home.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  discharge  an  Iver 
Johnson,  and  that  is  to  pull  the 
trigger  ’way  back.  It  can’t  go  off 
accidentally. 

“No  one  need  fear  an  Iver 
Johnson  except  the  fellow  who 
also  fears  the  law.’’ 

The  name  Iver  Johnson  has 
always  stood  for  safety  and  high 
value.  You  will  be  glad  you  bought 
an  Iver  Johnson  Revolver.  You 
will  appreciate  the  protection  it 
gives  you  and  your  family.  It  is 
the  revolver  for  the  person  unac¬ 
customed  to  firearms. 

■p'TP’p'TT*  •  Three  Iver  Johnson  Book- 
^  Mention  the  ones 

you  want.  A— “Firearms"  (shotguns 
and  revolvers),  B  —  “Bicycles”,  C  — 
“Motorcycles”. 

IVER  JOHNSON’S  ARMS  &  CYCLE 
WORKS 

308  River  St.,  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 
99  Chambers  St,  717  Market  St. 

New  York  Ban  Francisco 


IVER  JOHNSON 

'REVOLVER 


’s  Best 
Roofing 


Freight 
Paid 


to  you 
greatest 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less:  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Got  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  Wo  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  1073 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Hook,  showing  styles. 

F’^WARDS  MFC.  CO., 
.  ■  1023-1073  f’'''*  S*-.  CineiBinli,  0. 


7^ 


J 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


WAR  SHOW  FOOD  SHOW 
HUMAN  WELFARE  EXPOSITION 

all  in  one  with 

National  Dairy  Show 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

October  10th  to  19th,  inclusive 

This  GREATEST  OF  ALL  DAIRY  SHOWS 
Is  oo-openiting  with  several  (leiiartineiits  of 
our  (iovernment  in  a  WORLD’S  FOOD 
WORK  this  year,  making  an  nttendanee 
iipoii  the  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW  a 
PROFIT,  a  DUTY,  an  OPPORTUNITY,  for 
every  Dairyman! 

Children’s  Welfare  Department 
Home  Economics  Division 

U.  S.  Food  Administration 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

All  showing  the  ilepemlonce  of  hmminity 
upon  AMERICA  for  DAIRY  supplies. 

Callle  Show — Draft  Horse  Show — Night  Horse  Show 

I'lverv  hour  of  the  Ten  Days  and  Nights 
replete  with  things  of  inestimable  value 
for  cver.v  man,  woman  and  child 
having  a  patriotic  desire 
to  fender 

SERVICE  TO  THEIR  COUNTRY 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  Progressive  strawberries  tire  now 
lilentifnl  on  our  hoiiie  market.  A  while 
baek  it  looked  as  though  the  plants  were 
going  to  give  up  the  joh.  Put  the  rains 
came  and  then  they  hurst  into  bloom  and 
fruit.  I  find  that  the  best  results  from 
these  everbearing  strti wherries  are  secured 
by  treating  them  rather  as  annuals.  Set 
the  plants  in  Spring  and  k'feep  all  bloom 
off  till  the  regular  Spring  varieties  are 
done.  Then  let  them  come  on  and  they 
will  give  fruit  right  through  till  frost. 
Train  the  runners  into  the  rows,  and  the 
next  Spring  let  them  make  the  full  early 
crop  and  turn  the  plants  under  after 
planting  a  new  bed.  I  find  that  after  they 
have  made  a  full  Spring  crop  the  later 
fruiting  is  rather  insignificant.  They  are 
selling  here  now  (mid-September)  for  15 
cents  a  box.  Those  have  one  advantage 
asid.e  from  the  season,  and  this  is  that 
they  are  far  sweeter  than  the  Spring  ber¬ 
ries, 

I’lie  intense  and  long-continued  drought 
and  heat  is  well  shown  by  my  Dahlias. 
’I'liey  came  near  giving  up  the  ghost,  and 
not  a  flower  has  been  jirodueed  up  to  this 
time ;  they  are  .iust  showing  buds.  If 
frost  holds  off  till  the  usual  date  I  may 
yet  get  a  fair  bloom,  and  probably  better 
flowers  than  if  they  had  made  so’tne  hot 
weather  flowers. 

The  same  long  heat  and  drought  af¬ 
fected  the  Gannas,  though  we  did  try  to 
keep  them  alive  with  the  hose.  1  have 
been  testing  some  of  the  newer  ones. 
Olympic  is  a  strong  grower  and  makes 
an  enormous  head  of  pinkish  carmine 
bloom.  Panama  is  a  peculiar  shade,  a 
sort  of  orange  red  with  broad  yellow 
edge  and  dots.  Orange  Pedder  is  a  splen¬ 
did  plant,  carrying  fine  heads  of  pure  or¬ 
ange  color.  Jane  Addams  is  probably 
the  best  clear  yellow.  The  new  Fiery 
Gross,  for  which  I  jiaid  !)!2  and  got  a 
piece  with  a  single  bud,  makes  a  very 
large  and  fiery  red  flower,  but  so  far  has 
not  shown  the  enonnomsi  flower  head 
promised.  The  season  is  back  of  that, 
however,  and  the  plant  has  not  had  the 
best  chance.  The  same  is  true  of  a  nmn- 
hcr  of  others  of  the  115  newer  sorts  that  I 
planted  in  the  Spring.  Their  true  value 
is  yet  to  be  determined. 

The  last  planting  of  sugar  corn  is  just 
coming  in  (September  21)  and  will  be 
ready  for  the  table  probably  in  a  week. 
The"  last  planting  of  string  beans  was 
made  the  first  of  September.  I  am  al¬ 
ways  willing  to  take  some  chances  with 
beans  early  and  late,  and  generally  win 
out,  though  sometimes  the  late  and  early 
frost  catches  me. 

Taist  'Winter,  when  T  usually  Imy  my 
supply  of  garden  seed  for  the  whole  sea¬ 
son,  i  failed  to  got  okra  seed  from  tlie 
source  from  which  my  garden  seed  al¬ 
ways  comes.  When  time  came  for  plant¬ 
ing  I  eonoluded  that  instead  of  writing 
to  my  regular  seedsman  I  would  buy  a 
jiaper  out  of  the  seed  boxes  at  one  of 
the  stores  and  see  what  it  would  make. 
Well,  I  have  okra,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  a 
good  samiile  of  seed  sold  in  the  boxes, 
evidently  bought  up  from  the  i-efuse  of  the 
crops  tliat  got  ahead  of  the  iiicking  from 
some  gardener,  ’riiere  are  dwarf  plants 
and  extra  tall  plants,  short  pods  and  long 
jiods,  and  no  pods  at  all,  broad-lobod 
leaves  and  slim-eut  leaves;  a  mongrel 
stock  all  through.  This  is  the  kind  of 
stuff  they  put  on  the  (lovernment  to  give 
the  Gongressmen  tafl’y  to  spend.  I  did 
not  anticipate  that  I  would  get  as  true  a 
tj’pe  of  I’erkins  okra  as  I  would  have  got¬ 
ten  from  the  firm  I  generally  buy  seed 
from,  but  I  did  expect  that  there  would 
be  some  approach  to  the  type,  while  real¬ 
ly  there  is  hardly  a  true  Perkins  plant  in 
the  lot.  This  is  the  kind  of  seed  the  peo- 
jile  who  accuse  the  seedsmen  of  dishon¬ 
esty  usually  buy. 

T  am  heartily  in  favor  of  laws  protect¬ 
ing  useful  birds  and  wild  animal  life  in 
general,  but  when  the  game  laws  protect 
pests  merely  for  the  shooting  by  idle  men, 
the  laws  become  a  nuisance.  We  have 
here  a  close  season  for  rabbits  or  hares. 
Now,  these  prolific  creatures  cannot  be 
exterminated,  and.  protected,  they  become 
posts.  They  live  in  my  garden  and  will 
neatly  top  a  whole  row  of  string  beans, 
and  will  eat  the  cabbage  plants,  but  seem 
to  know  that  the  larger  cabbages  have 
had  poison  aj)])lied  and  do  not  touch  them. 
Put  they  get  plenty  and  live  on  the  fat 
of  the  hind.  ''V.  F.  massf.y. 


I 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Storing  Gladiolus  Roots 

Gommereial  growers  begin  to  dig  Gladi¬ 
olus  about  the  first  of  September,  so  as  to 
have  a  long  season  for  drying  and  dig¬ 
ging.  Under  garden  cuUure  they  may 
he  dug  any  time  before  liard  freezing  be¬ 
gins,  but  it  is  wise  not  to  leave  them  too 
late,  as  unfavonihle  weather  may  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  drying.  Dig  with  a  fork, 
cut  tojis  off  close  to  the  conns,  put  in 
shallow  crates,  and  set  in  a  well-venti¬ 
lated  place  whore  tin*  roots  will  not  be 
exposed  to  rain.  '^Phe  best  place  for  Win¬ 
ter  storage  is  a  cellar  without  artificial 
heat,  but  free  from  frost,  with  a  tempera¬ 
ture  range  of  about  25  to  40  degrees. 
Small  (luantities  of  the  roots  may  he  put 
in  baskets,  in  layers  not  more  than  four 
inches  deep,  and  hung  up  in  the  c-ellar. 
Where  there  is  a  larger  quantity  tliey 
may  la*  stored  in  crates  under  the  sanie 
conditions,  the  crates  stacked  up  ’'vith 
ample  space  for  air  circulation.  The 
roots  mmst  not  be  frozen,  nor  do  they 
keep  well  with  higher  temperature. 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed,  ‘ 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  25 
styles.  85.20  to  $160.  FREE 
TRIAL  Write  for  catalog. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 

Oepl.  E-3740  Filbert  St.,  Philsdclphii,Pa* 
Dealers  —  Write  for  contract. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 
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Put  HASSLERS 

on  your  Ford 
a^youll  think 
someone 
plugged  a 
'  ole  in  your 
gas  tank 


The  easier  your  Ford  rides,  the  less  gasoline  it  takes  to  nm  it.  Make  your 
Ford  ride  like  a  $2,000  car  and  secure  the  last  bit  of  power  from  every 
drop  of  gas.  Install  the 


For 

FORD 

Cars 


PATENTED 


Shock  Absorber 


For 

FORD 

Cars 


Ilasslers  enable  you  to  save  gas  in  two  ways: 

Urst,  they  make  your  lord  ride  .so  smoothly  it  requires  less  power  to  run  it. 

Second,  they^  enable  you  to  take  the  roughest  .spots  without  .shifting  into 
low  or  changing  .sjieed. 

Ilasslers  achieve  economy  by  making  your  Ford  comfortable.  Tliey  stof)  all 
jolts  and  jars,  dccrea.se  vibration,  prevent  sidc.sway  and  rebound,  and  make 
your  hord  easier  to  steer  and  .safer  to  drive.  Uy  doing  this,  they  cut  your 
expenses  for  gas,  tires,  up-kcep,  and  increase  the  resale  value  of  your  car. 

_rt).  ABSOo„. 

10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Write  today  lor  FREE  TRIAL  BLANK  and  we  will  hare  a  set  of  Hattlera 
^it  on  your  Ford  without  a  cent  of  expense  to  you.  Try  them  10  days. 
Then,  if  you  are  willing  lo  do  without  them,  they  will  be  taken  oft 
without  charge.  Don't  ride  without  Hasslers  simply  because  aomcone 
discourages  you  from  trying  them.  Accept  this  offer  and  see  for 
yourself.  Nearly  a  million  of  the  Patented  Maselers  now 
in  use. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc. 

1828  Spruce  Street  Indianapolis.  Indiana 


For  $9  I  Will  Deliver  an  Appliance 

that  will  in.'tko  your  t'A  n  HRtiNfa<*i<>ry  IV)\vt*r 

Mjioliino.  (juaraiitofd.  J.  T.  TANK,  Ointhiiin,  N.  V. 


150  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Valley,  Burks  do.,  IViin.,  from  5  to  200  n<*r«*s;  now  is  tlio 
time  to  buy.  New  catalogue.  HORACE  Q.  REEDER,  Newtown,  Pa. 


Worth  More  and  Costs  Less 


per 


Don’t  let  milk  production  costs 
consume  your  profits.  Don’t  feed 
corn  or  tats  as  a  whole  ration  to 
your  milk  cows.  It  isn’t  necessary 
and  it  is  not  economy.  7£very  grain 
you  save  is  a  gain. 

International  Special  Dairy  Feed 
saves  grain.  It  costs  less  than  grain 
and  is  worth  $10  to  $15  more 
ton.  It  produces  more  milk. 

Makes 
Money 

International 
Special  Dairy 
Feed  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  increase 
the  milk  flow  of 
any  cow.  It 
works  without 
waste.  The  in¬ 
crease  is  at  least 
one  quart  daily — more 


Don’t  Waste  Your  Com 


returns— a  profit  in  addition  to  that 
made  by  saving  grain. 

Profitable  Any  Way 

Mixed  with  grains.  International 
Special  Dairy  Feed  furnishes  the  pro¬ 
tein  and  other  elements  necessary 
to  balance  the  ration. 

The  molasses  in  it  makes  the  whole 
feed  a  delight  for  cows.  International 
Special  Dairy 
Feed  is  excellent 
for  its  economy 
and  high  milk 
production. 

Palatable 

and 

Nutritious 

International 
Special  Dairy 
Feed  is  a  Scien¬ 
tific  blending  of 


-...V-  .Ljuci  c  — more  often  it  is  grains,  cottonseed  meal,  feeding  mo- 

two  quarts.  That  means  big  money  lasses  and  other  healthful  ingredients. 

Feed  International  Special  Dairy  Feed 

Let  your  cows  earn  that  extra  profit  for  you.  One  ton  will  feed  one  cow  6  months. 

1  ne  ex^a  milk  produced  in  that  period  will  be  worth  at  least  $10  Place  an  order 
today.  Don  t  let  your  dealer  substitute.  Write  us  if  he  cannot  supply  InternationaL 

INTERNATIONA!,  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Mills  at  Minneapolis  and  Memphla 

Also  manufacturera  oi  International  Rcaay  Ration— the  perfect  i,0%  protein  feed.  Needs  no  rniTing. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you*ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


■SOc  to 
(Jrops 


Potatoes,  .$2.!I0  i)(>r  100  lbs.;  corn, 
$175  bu. ;  wlieat,  .$2.10  at  the  mill. 
Poultry,  $1.25  per  head.  The  leading 
jtroduct.s  are  corn,  i)<)tatoes,  wheat  and 
some  small  dairies.  I'anniug  business 
looks  very  go(Kl.  j.  o. 

J.ogaa  ('o.,  W.  A' a. 

_  Wheat.  ,$2.20;  rye,  .$2.10;  oats, 

$1  ;  i)otatoes.  ,$I.,50;  buckwheat, 

1)11. ;  hay,  $20  to  $25  per  ton. 
grown  are  wheat,  rye,  Imckwheat,  po- 
tatoe.s,  oats  and  corn.  I,ast  year  corn 
was  nearly  a  failure.  Putter  40  to  50c. 
lOggs  same.  Farms  are  badly  crii)ple(I 
owing  to  shortage  of  labor.  Fonditions 
in  that  way  have  been  had  for  four  or 
five  years  owing  to  many  young  men 
leaving  farms  for  war  phin'ts  before  war, 
and  many  more  working  in  coal  mines, 
which  ai’e  all  over  this  country,  men 
making  after  a  few  days  working  the 
av<'i-age  of  $5  for  an 
and  some  if  specially 
iit  taking  up  the  work 
as  .$100  a  pay,  or  evei'y 
two  week.s,  which  may  he  an  average  of 
10  or  32  days.  ’I’ln'  farnn-rs  are  doing  all 
they  can  ;  I  scai'cely  see  how  tlu'y  have 
done  the  woi-k.  j.  Ii.  u, 

Indiana  ('o.,  I’a. 


October  5,  191.8 

their  barns  full.  Of  rour.se  this  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  hay  grown  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  as  most  of  it  is  fed  on  the  farms, 
sn)'(dy  nine-tenths.  There  is  some  com- 
j)Iaint  of  i)otatoes  rotting,  but  not  nearly 
as  had  as  last  year.  Grain  turns  out  well, 
considerable  wheat  grown  hei-e.  Pastures 
good,  cows  hold  out  well  and  young  stock 
making  a  satisfactory  growth.  Many  more 
hogs  than  for  several  years;  not  so  many 
chickens  as  usual,  many  selling  out  hens 
on  account  of  high  price  of  grain.  Price 
of  eggs  at  stores,  50c:  butter,  50c 


11).;  corn,  $1.90  i)er 
stock  feed,  $2.::0  p(>r 
mixed  feed,  $2  ,50. 
Waldo  Co.,  Me. 


[• :  nutrer,  ouc  per 
hu. ;  meal,  $1.75; 
cwt. ;  bran,  .$2..‘I5 ; 
B.  w.  H. 


potatoes,  .$2 ; 
$1.75.  Milk, 
'riiere  is 


mines  about  on 
eight-hour  day, 
skilled  or  f|uick 
making  as  much 


Wheat.  ,$2.15;  oats,  70c; 
corn,  .$2;  hay.  .$2() ;  rye, 

$2.t)0  per  100  ihs.,  4  per  cent, 
a  pretty  good  yield  of  all  kinds  of  grain. 
1  otatoes  very  jioor,  the  best  about  300  bn. 
j)or  aoro.  T  arm  help  sraroo  and  wuf^os 
very  high.  There  are  two  sections  of 
Mate  higliway  being  built  in  Lycoming 
(  onnty;  the  contractors  are  paying  45c 
per  hour  and  take  all  the  help  from  the 
faims,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  gi't 
help  on  the  farms.  jj 

Lycoming  Co.,  Pa. 


SICK  ANIMALS 

“VET.”  BOOK  about  Horaes,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Doga  and  Poultry,  aent  free, 
Humphreya’  Veterinary  Medicinea,  156 
William  Street,  New  York. 


I  live  in  the  southern  part  of  Cambria 
Co.,  tlireo  miles  out  of  .lohnstown.  We 
have  a  good  market  hej'e  for  our  milk 
and  produc)'.  Princi))iil  farms  croj)s  are 
milk  and  truck.  'J’his  s(‘ction  is  iii  the 
Allegheny  Mountains,  so  we  do  iK)t  have 
much  level  laud.  Milk  retiiils  at  34c 
jier  (jt. ;  j)roducer  gets  .‘hie  ])er  gill.  Hay, 
$27  per  ton ;  oats.  90c  jier  hu. ;  wheat, 
$2.30;  corn,  .$2.  Most  fiirmiu's  Imve  to 
buy  grain,  not  much  to  sell.  Cows,  $100 
to  .$3(i0.  I’otatoes,  .$2  iier  hu. ;  ajiples, 
$1  ;  sweet  corn,  25c  pi-r  doz.  ;  tonnitoes, 
75c  per  baskid ;  ciihbiige,  .$.‘10  per  ton. 
Oats  good  crop;  luiy  and  potiitooes  not  as 
good  iis  ii  year  ago.  I>ots  of  corn  not  Ji 
good  stiind  on  account  of  poor  .seed.  Helj) 
scarce,  wages  high  ;  mill  Imnds  and  miners 
running  close  to  .$200  per  month,  fiirni 
hands  getting  $5. 50  j)er  day  of  nine  hours, 
.lolinstown  is  n  good  nuirket  and  fiirmers 
a<»r  making  some  money  by  working  long 
hours.  .T.  w.  K. 

Ciimhria  Co.,  I’a. 

I'^iirmers  here  riiise  wdieat,  potiitoes, 
oiits  and  corn.  Wheiit  ju'oduced  about  4() 
hu.  to  acre,  oats  about  75  to  SO  hu. ;  jio- 


The 
Miiine 
til  toes, 
fiiirly  good, 
fast;  witli  a 
the  corn  croj) 
y(>ar.  I’otato 
of  last  year. 


tiitoes  about  3  25. 
90c ;  wlieat,  $2.20. 
few  peiiehes  raised 
$3.25  to  $1.75  per 


Corn,  .$2.10;  oats, 
I'liere  are  quite  a 
here ;  they  sell  for 
basket.  Very  few 


iijililes.  Tliei-e  is  a  good  lot  of  hay  .sold, 
from  50  to  300  tons  from  isich  fiirm,  $.‘{() 
per  ton.  c.  M.  ii. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

Potatoes,  $1.50  jier  hhl. ;  whoiit,  .$1.S0 
per  hu. ;  tomatoes,  $1  per  hu. ;  iipples,  25c 
))er  peck;  corn,  .$2  per  hu. ;  oiits,  $1  ;  eal)- 
bages,  5c  per  head ;  hay,  $.‘55  ixu-  ton  ; 
milch  cows,  $7.5  to  $100  per  head  ;  eggs, 
50c  jier  doz. ;  chickens,  Siiring,  2.5c  per 
lb. ;  young  ducks,  2.5(;  per  11). ;  jx'iiclies, 
$1.25  j)er  basket.  j.  K.  ai. 

Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 

Wheat  at  mill  $2.20  per  hu. ;  corn, 
$1.70;  Oiits,  (>r>c.  AVIieat  is  not  tliriisliiiig 
so  well  this  year  on  account  of  being 
winter-killc'd,  running  from  32  hu.  iier 
acre  up  to  some  few  „crops  24  hu.  per 
))rotected.  Much  dissatisfac- 
fiiriiK'rs  iis  to  lU'ice  of  whciit 
meeting  cost  of  production, 
at  mill  for  .$1.<S5  jier  c-wt. ; 

cwt.  Corn  is  not  a 
on  account  of  jioor 
Summer ;  on  an 


iici-e  wlu're 
lion  among 
not  iieaidy 
Itniii  s(dls 
middlings,  .$2.0.5  per 
vei’y  ])i'oniising  cro]) 
s('ed  iiiid  ii  vi'ry  dry 


.$1S.2.5;  oil  meal,  $.50;  cottonseed,  $00; 

$00 ;  brewers’ 


avei-iige  about  (iO  per  cent  of  la.st  y(‘ai'’s 
oats  thiit  W('re  seishsl  oiirly  doing  W(dl, 
from  .50  to  05  hu.  jier  iici’e,  mueh  thriish- 
iiig  iirouiid  50,  iind  very  line  (piallty.  A])- 
l)h‘S  iind  potatoes  iii'e  ii  siuiill  I'rop,  about 
50  ))er  cent  of  noriuiil.  Potiitoes  selling 
to  grocerymen  at  $1.75  per  hu. ;  <’ggs  40c 
per  doz.  ;  butter,  50t;  per  Ih.  (’orn  sidling 
iiigh,  good  griidcs  from  $1  U))  .$2.30;  live 
\V(*eks’  old  ))igs  scarce,  selling  at  $0  to 
$7  iipiece,  de])eudiug  upon  quality.  The 
Fiirmers  an*  si'cdiiig  Avlieiit  at  this  time. 
Some  corn  being  cut  and  ensilaged ; 
s(‘ems  to  1))“  ])leiily  of  roughage  fur  <‘iittle 
liis  Winter.  Pi'oteiii  fe(‘d.s  high;  gluten, 
or. 

eorii  distillers'  grams, 
griiiiis,  $59.  Ill'll)  very  soiree,  iieiiidy  all 
single  men  driifted.  Some  farms  of  200 
iicres  left  foi‘  one  niiin  to  till.  Wheat 
icreiige  not  .so  large  us  la.st  Fiill. 

Union  Co.,  Pa.  ir.  W. 

Centnil  Miiine  Wiis  hard  hit  by  the  frost 
on  the  night  of  Seiitemhor  30-11.  I<‘e 
formed  as  thick  as  window  glass;  much 
dauiiige  to  corn  and  beiuis,  especially  the 
latter,  as  many  fields  replanted  after  the 
lime  freeze  were  not  ripe.  Hay  fell  off 
one-third  from  last  year,  but  there  are 
niiiny  fields  which  will  not  he  cut,  owing 
to  scarcity  of  help.  Men  wore  paid  .$4 
per  day  and  hoard  ;  man  and  team,  $7 
to  $.S.  Owing  to  the  freight  congestion 
the  railway  will  trans])ort  little^  hay  to 
lloston,  our  usiuil  market,  and  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  get  a  crew  to  man  a 
hay  pre.ss.  The  hiiy  will  not  i)iiy  the  hills 
when  possible  to  sell  it,  so  much  will  not 
he  harvested.  Many  old  men,  widows, 
etc.,  who  are  not  ahh*  to  tend  ii  stock  of 
cattle  and  depend  on  .selling  luiy,  have 


cro])S  raised  in  this  section  of 
are  mostly  oats,  hay,  corn  and  ])<)- 
Hats  about  the  average;  hay 
torn  looks  to  be  eoming 
liUle  more  warm  weather 
will  he  above  that  of  last 
acreage  planted  about  half 
Some  localities  have  -had 
a  Jiew  disease  apiie.ar  in  their  crops, 
winch  has  not  been  determined.  Djiiry- 
mg  is  Ciirried  on  in  this  county  which 
vv.as  the  leading  industry  until  the  past 
year;  .scarcity  of  help  drove  most  farmers 
to  reduce  their  lu'rds.  Farmers  sell  their 
butter  to  the  nc'jirest  towns;  not  much 
shipiied  out  of  the  county;  50c  per  lb. 
has  been  the  average  price  the  past  week. 
Milk  is  taken  to  creameries  which  are 
located  in  sections  of  this  countv.  Price 
for  September  .2  per  cent  milk,  $2.40  per 
cwt.  New  milch  cows  are  in  good  de- 
niiind,  and^  bring  from  $100  to  $350.  Ap¬ 
ple  crop  light.  Fggs,  45c  per  doz. ;  hay, 
$38  per  ton  ;  new  potatoes,  $1.75  per  bu. ; 
fowls,  2Sc  per  lb. ;  chickens,  .2.5c  per  lb. ; 
ojits,  .22  lbs.,  95e ;  corn,  $2  per  bu. ;  bran, 
.$2.00 ;  mixed  feed,  .$2.70  per  cwt. 

.Somerset  Co.,  Me.  w.  II,  n. 

We  had  a  heavy  frost  Sept.  10  In 
some  pljices  near  ns  the  ground  was 
frozen.  The  mercury  went  down  to  about 
20  degrees  here.  The  night  before  we  had 
rain  and  it  cleared  up  in  the  morning, 
the  wind  whipped  into  the  west  and  I 
was  fearful  of  a  frost  all  day.  There 
was  much  immature  buckwheat,  and  this 
was  entirely  destroyed.  About  one-fourth 
of  the  acreage  'W’ill  yield  a  half  crop. 
T.ate  potatoes  were  cut  down,  garden 
truck,  such  as  cucumbers  and  tomatoes, 
badly  hurt.  In  some  places  tomatoes 
were  trimmed  ju.'it  enough  to  ripen  nicely 
if  it  does  not  fri'cze  again  soon.  It  looks 
like  better  weather  now.  Potatoes  are 
jiretfy  badly  hit.  The  crop  is  very  light, 
and  unless  the  authorities  make  tlie  price 
we  believe  ixitatoes  will  rule  very  high. 
Liite  beans  are  destroyed.  A  good  many 
beans  fail  to  pod  this  year,  but  run  to 
vines.  I  planted  some  Burpee  Push 
I.iniii  and  not  a  jiod  on  them,  keej)  blos¬ 
soming,  hut  do  not  produce  jiods.  We 
had  five  acres  of  potatoes,  five  acres  of 
liciivy  corn  and  34  acres  of  buckwheat, 
all  badly  hit  by  the  frost.  We  believe 
that  the  lo.ss  to  this  town  (Piehland) 
will  he  fully  $50, 000  by  this  frost.  2'h(‘ 
Fall-hearing  strawheiuiijs,  like  corn,  beans 
and  some  other  crojis,  are  running  to 
vine  insti'iid  of  fruit  this  Fiill.  The  croj) 
ill  August  of  the  h'all  bearers  was  fine, 
hut  lately  tliey  liave  been  knotty,  small 
and  infei'ior.  L.  .1.  F. 

Oswf'go  Co.,  N.  Y. 

’I'lio  princiiial  occupation  of  this  county 
is  dairying  iind  the  raising  of  fruits  and 
vegetaliles  for  Pinghiimton,  the  county 
KCiit.  Milk,  on  the  average,  sells  for 
l.eagne  jirices;  butter,  ,50c;  eggs,  at  the 
local  stores,  50c,  and  tlie  returns  from 
York  City  net  OOc  for  hennery 
;  apples,  .$1  to  .$1.,50;  beaus,  .$7  to 
jiotatoes,  .$3  ..50;  pears,  $2  to 
green  corn,  38c  per  doz.;  peas, 
turnips,  75e ;  hay,  .$35,  at  barn; 
live,  20c,  dressed,  24c;  beef,  28c; 
22c:  laml),  dressed,  .22c,  live,  14 


N('W 
white 
.$7.50' 

$2.25 ; 

$1 .50 ; 
fowls, 

jiork,  ,  . 

to  3.5c.  Miiny  are  selling  ewe  lambs  at 
1,5c  to  local  farmers  for  raising.  ’Phe 
dawn  for  the  slu'iiherd  is  here,  and  the 
morning  snii  iioints  to  the  golden  hoof  as 
his  Ix'st  friend  today,  0,  c.  l). 

P.roome  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Iowa  Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo, 
Towii.  Sept.  2,0-(  )ct.  0. 

'rrenton  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  .1.,  Sejit.  20- 
Oct.  1-4. 

'I’raotor  demonstration,  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  New  Prunswick,  N.  .1., 
Oct.  8. 

International  Milk  Dealers’  convention, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  14-35. 

National  Ice  (’ream  Manufacturers’ 
convention.  Columbus.  Ohio.  Oct.  37-18. 

’Pile  National  Dairy  Show  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Oct.  30-19,  will  hav(>  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  educational  exhibits,  interesting 
to  I)oth  producers  and  consumers  of  dairy 
])  rod  nets. 

National  and  Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
.Associations,  joint  meeting,  Albany,  Ga., 
Oct.  20-21 -Nov.  1. 
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Ground  Bone  With  Rabbit  Manure 

I  put  two  or  three  pounds  clean  rabbit 
manure  in  the  strawberry  hills ;  have  a 
few  pounds  ground  bone  fertilizer  on 
hand.  Shall  I  add  that  to  the  rabbit  ma¬ 
nure  or  hold  it  for  the  Spring?  Soil  had 
horse  manure  last  Spring.  Should  1  put 
any  other  fertilizer  in  the  hills  now?  i 

A.  1).  0.  j 

We  wotild  add  the  ground  hone  now.  i 
This  is  the  time  to  use  phosphoric  acid, 
and  that  is  mostly  what  the  bone  will 
supply.  The  fruit  buds  for  next  year’s 
crop  are  formed  in  late  Summer  and  early 
Fall,  and  phosphorus  is  needed  to  push 
them  along.  The  plants  will  not  need 
other  fertilizer  this  Fall.  lie  sure  to 
mulch  the  bed  just  after  the  ground 
freezes.  _ _ 

Smut  in  Corn 

I  have  been  troubled  with  a  lot  of 
smut  in  corn  this  season,  and  would  like 
to  know  if  it  is  caused  by  the  seed  plant¬ 
ed.  ir. 

The  smut  in  corn  is  a  fungus  or  germ 
disea.se.  Unlike  the  smut  on  wheat  or 
oats,  the  germs  of  this  di.sease  are  not 
found  on  the  seed,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
smaller  grains.  The  smut  disease  is  gen¬ 
erally  confined  to  an  occasional  ear  here 
and  there,  and  not  to  the  entire  outinit  of 
grain.  Testing  the  corn  seed,  therefore, 
as  w'e  do  wheat  or  oats,  could  have  little 
or  no  effect  in  stopping  the  disease.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  way  of  iireventing  it  ex¬ 
cept  by  changing  the  field  and  growing 
some  other  crops  for  a  time.  The  disease 
is  spread  by  means  of  germs  which  float 
in  the  air  and  fall  upon  the  growing  ear. 
It  is  carried  all  Winter  in  the  field,  or  in 
the  manure  when  the  smutted  ears  are 
fed.  _ 

Wood  Furnace  Heating 

Will  hard  wood  take  the  place  of  coal  in 
heating  boiler  and  furnace?  It  wilt  if 
your  heating  jdant  is  large  enough  so  you 
can  get  good  results  in  the  coldest  weath¬ 
er  and  some  of  the  right  kind  of  hard 
wood,  and  will  learn  just  what  to  do  each 
night  ns  the  weather  changes.  First, 
have  wood  the  right  length  and  most  of  it 
as  large  ns  will  go  through  the  boiler  or 
furnace  door.  Have  your  hou.se  warm  at 
bed  time  with  fire  nearly  out.  Fill  fire¬ 
box  of  boiler  full,  wood  with  round  side 
down  and  laid  close  together.  If  the  wood 
is  green,  so  much  the  better.  Have  good 
damper  in  stove  pipe;  shut  this  damper 
as  tight  as  possible,  so  there  is  no  smoke 
coming  out  of  furnace  door.  lyearn  what 
kind  of  wood  will  burn  the  longest  time, 
which  is  first  cuts  of  .second  growth  and 
knots.  Keep  these  for  cold  nights.  In 
this  way  you  will  not  miss  the  coal  and 
only  part  of  the  coal  dealer’s  toll.  The 
writer  learned  how  to  keep  np  steam  with 
saAvdust  and  a  little  wood  in  1873:  have 
used  most  of  the  different  kinds  of  fuel 
for  different  uses  since. 

TIRNKY  A.  IJEACn. 

Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Destroying  Burdock 

Last  year  I  killed  .several  largo  patches 
of  burdock  by  cutting  it  at  the  ground 
surface  and  putting  a  little  kerosene  on 
the  cut — about  a  teaspoonful  to  very  large 
plants,  and  others  in  proportion.  I  did 
this  in  late  .Inly  and  early  August,  and 
there  were  no  plants  in  the  treated  area 
this  year.  This  September  I  went  over 
another  area,  cutting  only  the  plants  with 
l)urrs,  and  piled  them  for  burning.  The 
plant  is  a  biennial  and  I  believe  that  by 
cutting  late  in  the  sea.son  when  the  burrs 
are  well  developed  the  plant  will  not  have 
strength  enough  to  bear  more  seed.  Thus, 
by  cutting  the  matured  plants  shortly  be¬ 
fore  frost  for  two  successive  years,  I  shall 
b(‘  rid  of  the  pest,  except  for  such  scat¬ 
tered  plants  as  may  come  from  seed  of 
some  previous  growth.  One  word  of 
warning:  Be  dead  siire  that  you  burn 
the  piles  of  cut  branches  as  soon  as  they 
are  dry  enough.  william  if.  woodkuff. 

New  Jerse'^_ _ _ 

Sunflower  Silage 

An  article  appeared  recently  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  sunflowers  being  as  g(»od  for 
silage  as  corn.  How  are  they  treated? 
By  this  I  mean  cutting  the  entire  stalk 
or  only  a  portion  of  it.  F.  A.  w. 

Cheshire,  Conn. 

The  entire  stalk  of  the  sunflower,  in¬ 
cluding  the  head,  is  cut  into  the  silo — 
the  same  as  the  entire  cornstalk.  It  is 
better  to  mix  the  sunflowers  with  corn, 
millet  or  some  other  crop.  This  makes  a 
good  silage.  ’I'he  Cermans  are  making 
great  use  of  sunflowers  for  both  human 
and  cattle  food. 


Rye  and  Vetch  on  Heavy  Sod 

I  have  a  tract  of  about  10  acres  which 
was  plowed  last  Spring  for  the  first  time 
in  four  years,  and  planted  to  corn.  It 
was  a  heavy  sod,  and  is  not  all  rotted  yet. 
Do  you  think  there  is  enough  organic  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  soil,  or  would  you  advise  me  to 
sow  rye  and  Winter  vetch?  c.  .1.  c. 

We  would  seed  the  rye  and  vetch.  It 
will  add  organic  matter  and  some  nitro¬ 
gen,  help  break  up  and  decay  the  old  sod 
and  prevent  washing  and  .some  loss  of 
nitrates.  The  advantages  will  more  than 
offset  the  cost  of  seed  and  labor. 


Moline-Universal  Makes$vonderfu 

Record  at  NatkaiafTractor  Demonstration 
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MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 
MOLINE. ILL. 


ealiita.  9Cati»a0.  July  29.1914. 

DEMONSTRATION  CHODND 
AITENi  S.C.IUEKENKOPH. 


Dear 

We  teg  to  report  tho  following 
performance  of  a  Moline  UniTersal  tractor 
9-18  H.P.  Serial  No.  19003  Motor  No.  10003 
under  test  for  draw  bar  horse  power. 

Conditions;— 

Soil:  Stubble  ground-  loose  on  top 
firm  underneath. 

Load:  Plow,  two  fourteen  Inch  plows. 

IVnamomcter  t  Hyatt  Recording. 

Draw  Bar  Pullt  Ajorage  for  one  nlnuto 
In  maximum. 

Time:  Recorded  by  dvbamometer. 

Hitch:  Horizontal  -  centered. 

TEST  :  GEAR  ;  DRAW  :  SPEED  MILES:  DR,1W  BAR  i  RE* 

NO.  :  :  BAR  •  PER  HOUR  :  HORSE  POWER:  MARKS, 

; :  POLL  : i 


:  SISBO;  3.18 


12.5 

jn.'20.05 


I  Aver.'g® 
I  plowing 

s  maximum 


L.  S.  NEWMAN 
J.B.DAVIDSON. 


MANAGER  OP  DEMONSTRATION. 
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IN  previous  advertising  we  have  stated 
that  the  Moline-Universal  was  con¬ 
servatively  rated  at  9-18  h.  p.  Just 
how  conservative  is  shown  by  the 
astonishing  official  tests  made  at  the 
National  Tractor  Demonstration  which 
showed  the  Moline-Universal  to  have  an 
excess  of  over  II  h.  p.  on  the  draw  bar 
and  8  h.  p.  at  the  belt. 

Certainly  these  tests  show  beyond 
question  of  doubt  the  efficiency  of  the 
Moline-Universal.  For  each  169  lbs.  of 
weight  the  Moline-Universal  developed 
1  h.  p.  on  the  draw  bar.  Compare  this 
with  the  ordinary  tractor  which  develops 
1  h.  p.  for  each  250  to  300  lbs.  weight — 
and  you  will  clearly  realize  the  greater 
efficiency  and  corresponding  greater 
economy  of  the  Moline-Universal. 

However,  we  ehall  continue  to  rate  the  Moline- 
Universal  at  9-18  h.  p.  A  tractor  to  give  satisfactory 
service  and  stand  up  for  years  under  the  strain  of 
tractor  work  must  have  reserve  power,  and  the 
greater  the  reserve  the  better.  Under  normal  con¬ 
ditions-  the  Moline- Universal  has  from  SO  to  100 
per  cent  reserve  power.  Think  what  this  means. 

Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  its  entire 
weight  is  on  the  two  big  drive  wheels 
where  every  ounce  is  available  for  traction. 


The  Moline-Universal  is  scientifically  con¬ 
structed  and  utilizes  its  weight  to  best 
advantage.  It  has  no  dead  weight. 

From  the  above  report  you  will  see 
that  the  Moline-Universal  developed 
20.05  h.  p.  at  3.52  m.  p.h.  pulling  two 
plow  bottoms  9  to  1 0  in.  deep  in  excep¬ 
tionally  hard  plowing.  At  2.18  m.p.  h. 
it  developed  1 2.5  h.  p.  The  difference 
in  speed  accounts  for  the  extra  draw  bar 
pull.  At  3.5  m.  p.  h.  under  average 
conditions  the  Moline-Universal  will 
plow  as  much  in  a  day  as  a  3-plow 
tractor  traveling  at  2.25  m.p.h. 

Just  the  Right  Size 

If  the  Moline-Universal  were  built  to 
pull  a  3-bottom  plow,  it  would  be  too 
heavy  for  light  work.  As  the  Moline- 
Universal  is  now  built  it  has  ample 
capacity  for  all  ordinary  plowing  needs, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  equally  suited 
for  light  operations  such  as  cultivating, 
haying,  harvesting,  etc.  which  require  far 
more  work  hours  than  your  heavy  work. 

You  are  chiefly  concerned  in  getting 
your  work  done  quicker  and  better  than 
you  ever  did  before.  You  have  no 


fixed  power  requirements.  One  day 
your  work  may  be  heavy,  the  next  day 
light — and  the  light  work  is  just  as 
important  as  the  heavy.  Thus,  you 
must  have  a  tractor  which  will  do  both 
heavy  and  light  work  efficiently  and 
economically,  and  the  Moline-Universal 
fully  meets  both  these  requirements. 
You  have  plenty  of  power  when  you 
need  it  and  when  you  don’t  want  it  you 
have  no  extra  expense — as  you  would 
have  with  a  heavy  tractor  for  light  jobs. 

Remember  this — here  s  what  the 
Moline-UniverseJ  Tractor  will  do  for  you: 

it)  Gives  you  plenty  of  power  for  all  your  work, 
both  heavy  and  light. 

(2)  It  does  all  farm  wo^k  including  cultivating. 

(3)  One  man  operates  both  tractor  and  imple¬ 
ment  from  the  seat  of  the  implement  in  all  operations. 

(4)  Electric  lights  enable  it  to  be  worked  nights 
to  make  up  for  unavoidable  delays. 

(5)  Because  of  self-starter,  non-robust  labor 
can  operate  tractor  successfully. 

(6)  So  well  made  and  has  so  much  reserve  power 
that  itMiill  give  many  years  of  service. 

Send  for  free  catalog  which  gives 
detailed  description  of  the  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor.  Address  Dept.  19. 


Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 


COLTIVATIMG 


With  this  womlerful  new  Lib- 
bey  Automatic  Water  Bowl. 
Each  bowl  controls  own  water 
supply.  Animal  moves  lever, 
openinK  water  valve,  when  it 
I  starts  to  drink.  Lever 
swings  back  closing  valvo 

jvK  - .  when  animal  stops  drinking. 

^>*g^^^/Nofioattank  rmuired.  Bowls 
may  be  put  at  different  heights 

- 7  or  in  any  stall  or  pen.  Cannot 

overflow;  cannot  get  out  of  order: 
.  almost  no  water  left  in  bowl.  Most 

sanitary  bowl  ever  sold.  Prevents  spread  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases^  Increased  milk  yield  quickly 
pays  liack  cost.  Saves  labor;  saves^^y 
feed.  Write  today.  If  interested  in  -.rj 
Stanchions,  Stalls,  Carriers,  etc.,, 
ask  for  General  Catalog.  Sent  free. 

C.  A.  LIBBEY  COMPANY 

200  Marion  St.  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PRO’VED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  th^  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  In  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Telia  oil  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  I'TlFli  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Curds. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Hoase  in  America— Estab.  1843. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 
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OVERLOADED 


Friction  means  shorter  life  for 
horse,  harness  and  axle. 


Roofing  Products 

Why  build  to  burn?  Use  Galvanized  Roofing 
for  farm  buildings — Tin  Roofs  for  residences. 

Apollo-Ketstonk  Galvanized  Shoots  not  only  excel  for  Uooflng  and 
Siding  purposes,  but  an;  spoolally  adapted  for  Oulvorts,  Tanks,  Spouting, 
and  all  exposed  shoot  metal  work.  Keystone  CopPE'ltSTE’.Ei,  ItootlngTln 
Plates  are  unequalod.  Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Look  for  tho  Keystone 
added  below rogularhrands.  Shall  wesendour'‘Hott(TBuildIngS*'booklotf 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsbursh,  Pa. 


MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Stops  friction.  Makes  permanent 
bearing  surface. 

Eureka  Harness  OH  keeps 
old  leather  good  as  new.  Fills 
the  pores  of  the  leather,  prevents 
cracking  and  breaking. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 

Principal  Offices 

New  York  Albany 

BuffaL  Boston 


N. 
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©6c  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  fox.  coon,  skunk,  possum,  srround 
hoar,  rabbit,  etc.,  place  in  animnl’a 
burrow.  SOLD  DIRKCT  at  factory 
price.  Write  for  Booklet.  Aironta 
wanted.  Habo  Trap  Mfff. 

31 10  W.  25th  Strtel  CUVELANO,  OHIO 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 


Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to_  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier  ^ 

Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil-, 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motors 
keeps  in  the  oil  and! 
keeps  out  dust  andl 
rain.The  Splash  Oilingl 
System  constantly^  , 

floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre-^ 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the* 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breezed 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  canyiiig  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO..  2500  Twelfth  SL.  Chicaso 
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A  Size  for  Every 

Engine  and  Motor 

Piston  rings  prevent  escape  of  gas  and  power. 
They  must  fit  exactly  or  there  is  compression 
leakage,  excessive  carbon,  and  power  loss. 

The  scientific  construction  of 

McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON'^^RINGS 

assures  equal  pressure  all  around  the  cylinder 
walls.  They  are  made  in  all  sizes  to  fit  every 
model  and  type  of  engine,  automobile,  tractor, 
etc. — every  size  accurately  gauged  to  fit  the 
particular  model  of  motor. 

Your  local  dealer  or  garage  has  — or  can  get 
—  our  data  book  of  piston  ring  sizes  of  prac¬ 
tically  every  engine  and  motor  made.  This 
will  tell  exactly  what  rings  you  need.  Com¬ 
plete  size^  assortments  are  carried  by  more 
than  300  jobbing  and  supply  houses  all  over 
the  country  from  which  you  can  be  quickly 
supplied.  Over  2,000  unusual  sizes  and  over- 
sizes —  all  widths  and  diameters  —  are  kept 
constantly  on  hand  at  the  factory  ready  for 
prompt  shipment  anywhere. 

McQUAY-NOPRIS 


RINGS 

A  special  ring  for  engines  that  pump  oil.  Used 
in  top  groove  only  of  pistons  to  control  excess 
oil,  with  McQuay-Norris  Rings  in 

lower  grooves  to  insure  maximum,  compression 
and  fuel  economy. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
“To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power”  — a 
simple,  clear  explanation  of  piston 
rings,  their  construction  and  operation, 

Mfd.  by  McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co. 

2878  Locust  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Copyrisrht  1917,  McQuay>Korrjs  Mffir.  Co, 

8F 


Country-wide  Produce  Situation 

Movomont  of  potatoes  is  now  under 
way  from  all  .sections,  and  the  volume 
seems  to  be  near  the  high  point  which 
last  sea.son  reached  nearly  (>,000  cars  dur¬ 
ing  the  third  week  of  (October.  The  ship¬ 
ping  .season  seems  to  be  somewhat  earlier 
this  season  throughout  the  country. 

HEAVY  SUPPLIES  OF  POTATOES. 

The  estimated  crop  is  30  to  15  per 
cent  le.ss  than  last  year,  but  so  far  fully 
as  many  potatoes  are  being  shipped. 
Apart  from  the  earliness  of  the  season 
there  is  no  disposition  so  far  to  hold  for 
liigh  prices  as  .so  many  people  tried  to  do 
last  year,  and  there  is  no  car  shortage. 
I'he  more  rapid  and  steady  the  movement 
to  market  the  better  the  prospect  for 
handling  the  crop  without  repeating  last 
year’s  slump  in  prices.  The  markets  are 
holding  up  well  under  the  heavy  supplies. 
Prices  are  higher  than  last  year  at  this 
time,  when  Minnesota  potatoes  were 
whole.saling  on  a  basis  of  .$3  per  100  lbs., 
eom pared  with  about  .$2.50  this  year,  and 
Maine  potatoes  were  then  selling  at  .$2,75 
per  bbl.,  bulk,  in  shipping  sections,  while 
they  are  selling  at  $.‘{.25  now.  Last  year 
lirices  began  to  decline  early  in  November, 
right  after  the  shipping  movement  had 
reached  its  height.  Demand  seems  to  be 
good,  and  the  army  is  taking  more  and 
more  each  month. 

SAGGING  MARKET  FOR  ONIONS. 

(^)inons  have  been  dragging.  Acreage 
was  lighter  this  year,  but  the  good  gen¬ 
eral  yield  per  acre  makes  the  supply 
abundant.  Every  effort  will  need  to  be 
made  to  increase  the  demand  if  the  crop 
is  to  be  taken  at  fair  places.  Values  are 
now  wt'll  below  $2  per  300  lb.s.,  in  most 
producing  sections, 

CAURAGE  SHIPPERS  HESITATING, 

Prices  of  cabbage  have  kept  on  declin¬ 
ing  both  east  and  west,  ranging  from  $3.5 
))<‘r  ton  at  shi{)])ing  stations  in  Western 
New  York  to  $20  per  ton  in  Colorado, 
and  few  Northern  city  markets  quote  over 
$2.5  per  ton  for  large  lots.  Supply  seems 
liberal  everywhere,  hut  carlot  shipments 
are  lighter,  which  suggests  that  growers 
are  not  very  willing  to  sell  at  tliese  prices, 
at  a  level  only  a  little  higher  than  prevails 
at  the  kraut  factories. 

FRUIT  MARKE'rS  ACTIVE  AND  STEADY. 

Aiiides  are  higher  than  last  year  all 
through  the  country.  Top  grades  of  the 
early  kinds  range  .$4  to  .$5  of)  per  bbl.,  in 
producing  sections,  and  $5  to  $7  in  the 
city  markets.  Advance  sales  of  Winter 
kinds  in  producing  sections  range  from 
$2.25  for  Pen  Davis  in  Virginia  to  ,$G 
for  Greenings,  etc.,  in  Michigan.  Prices 
are  higher  in  the  Middle  West  than  in  the 
East.  Fancy  Northwestern  boxed  apples 
have  been  selling  around  .$2  at  shipping 
stations  and  nearer  .$2  in  city  markets.  ^ 

The  peach-shipping  season  is  narrowing 
doAvn  to  New  York  State  chiefly.  The 
crop  was  ne.arly  a  failure  in  New  England 
and  the  Middle  West.  T.ast  year  the 
heaviest  shipping  season  was  early  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  hut  this  year,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  Northern  peaches,  the  supply  has  been 
rather  light  ever  since  the  big  (feorgi.a 
crop  stopped  coming.  Prices  lately  have 
held  around  $2  i)er  hu.  at  shij)i)ing  points 
and  have  ranged  .$2  to  .$4  in  the  large 
wholesale  markets.  The  muskmelon  sea¬ 
son  is  about  over,  only  Colorado  still 
shipping  any  large  amount.  Most  ar¬ 
rivals  are  of  uncertain  (piality  and  prices 
have  ranged  anywhere  from  ,$3.50  to  .$4 
per  large  crate.  (4rapes  have  been  moving 
2,00  cars  lau-  day,  luit  prices  are  holding 
well.  Concords  from  New  York  and 
5Iichigan  ranged  20  ^to  40c  per  4-qt. 
basket  in  wholesale  city  markets. 

G.  R.  F. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOIMERTIC. — Six  (Government  inspec¬ 
tors,  one  a  Taentenant  in  the  Army  (Quar¬ 
termaster’s  Department,  and  four  factory 
foremen,  were  arrested  Sept.  30  on  war¬ 
rants  charging  them  with  complicity  in  a 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government  at 
the  Long  Island  (’ity  i>lant  of  Kosenwasser 
Bros.,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  shoes,  leather 
jackets  for  aviators  and  canvas  leggings. 
Agents  of  the  Department  of  .Tustice  who 
made  the  an-ests  held  warrants  for  T.eo 
Kosenwasser,  president  of  ^  Kosenwasser 
Itros.,  and  Morris  Itosenwasser,  his 
brother.  Kosenwasser  Bros,  have  (Jovern- 
ment  contracts  amounting  to  $0,000,000. 
’Phe  firm  has  been  doing  government  work 
since  the  Spanish-Ameriean  war.  It  has 
been  in  difficulties  before.  An  investiga¬ 
tion  into  charges  that  it  was  substituting 
paper  for  leather  in  anny  shoes  and  de¬ 
ceiving  inspection  by  moans  of  forged 
stamps,  was  begun  in  3037  and  extended 
into  this  year.  No  prosecutions  followed 
these  charges  and  the  company  has  been 
receiving  now  contracts.  It  is  said  that 
the  frauds  consisted  largely  of  skimped 
and  defective  materials. 

The  .statement  that  browing  interests 
had '  contributed  .$.275,000  to  finance  a 
newspaper  to  work  their  propaganda  has 
caused  an  inquiry  into  the  purchase  of 
the  Washington  Times  l)y  AHhnr  liris- 
hane,  long  os80ciat(*d  with  William  R. 
llearst.  It  was  shown  that  the  amount 
named  was  coiitrihuted  by  brewers  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Times.  Among  docu¬ 
ments  given  out  by  Alien  Propert.v  Cu.sto- 
dian  Palmer  was  a  letter  written  by  a 
New  York  lawyer  named  Konta  to  Dr. 
Bernhard  Deimherg  in  March.  3f)15,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  brewers  “with  their  al¬ 


Octobor  5,  ini« 

most  illimitable  capital”  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  publication  of  a  paper  which 
Would  not  he  “hostile  to  the  i)er.sonai  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  citizen  who  drinks  in  modera¬ 
tion  what  he  pleases.”  Mr.  Konta  ojK'ned 
his  letter  with  the  flat  statement  that  it 
concerned  the  advisability  of  i)urchasing 
“a  daily  paper  in  this  country  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Germany  and  the  German  (Jovern- 
ment.”  Other  letters  written  by  Konta  to 
Dr.  Heinrich  Albert,  head  of  the  (German 
spy  system  in  this  country,  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

All  restrictions  applying  to  male  enemy 
aliens  will  affect  women  enemy  aliens  be¬ 
ginning  at  midnight  October  5.  When 
the  enemy  alien  regulations  affecting  men 
were  extended  to  women  the  latter  were 
.specifically  exempted  from  the  dutv  of 
complying  with  the  section  that  forbade 
enemy  aliens  to  be  within  prohibited  areas 
without  a  permit.  This  exemption  has 
been  ordered  cancelled.  Prohibited  areas 
are  those  within  a  half-mile  radius  of 
forts,  camj)s.  arsenals,  navy  yards,  fac¬ 
tories  manufacturing  munitions  and  .sim¬ 
ilar  places.  The  registration  affects  •30,00(1 
women.  Scores  of  big  office  buildings 
are  within  prohibited  areas. 

WASHINGTON.— Alfred  H.  Smith, 
regional  director  of  railways,  I’cported  to 
Direetor-(General  ^fcAdoo  in  Washington 
Sept.  30  estimated  annual  savings  in  his 
de))artment  of  $3S,22,5,()0-1  through  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  facilities  since  the  railrodas 
were  taken  over  by  the  Government. 

Malting  of  grain  for  the  purpo.se  of 
brewing  beer  or  near-beer  is  prohibited 
by  an  order  issued  Sept.  21  by  the  Fooil 
Administration.  Malting  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  yeast,  vinegar,  cereal 
breakfast  foods,  malt  extract  and  other 
such  products,  will  be  permitted,  the  Food 
Administration  .states,  hut  no  grain  shall 
be  malted  for  those  purposes  until  actual 
sales  have  been  made.  Maltsters  are  now 
permitted  to  purcha.se  grain  to  cover 
malt  of  this  character. 

Without  the  provi.sion  increasing  the 
government  guaranteed  price  of  wheat 
from  $2.20  a  bushel  which  once  caused 
its  veto  by  President  Wilson,  the  agricul¬ 
tural  appropriation  bill,  canning  $27,- 
SOO.OOO  was  jmssed  Sept.  21  by  the 
House.  The  hill  provides  for  expenses 
during  the  jiresent  fi.scal  year  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  which,  siiwe 
.Inly  3.  has  been  paying  its  debts  under  a 
resolution  continuing  the  last  year  appro¬ 
priations. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Ruling  on 
the  claim  of  a  farmer  who  had  three  sis¬ 
ters,  .John  Callahan,  at  Topeka,  Kan., 
Government  draft  inspector,  held  that 
men  on  farms  well  provided  with  feminine 
workers  are  not  to  he  exempted  on  agri¬ 
cultural  grounds.  Callahan  decided  the 
women  were  capable  of  running  the  farm, 
and  the  man  was  placed  in  Class  1. 

At  the  tenth  convention  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Game  and  Fish 
Commissioncr.s  in  New  York,  re.solutions 
were  adopted  asking  the  President  to  urge 
Mexico  and  Central  and  South  American 
states  to  join  in  a  treaty  to  protect  mi¬ 
gratory  birds;  asking  Gongross  for  $!)()0.- 
()flO  to  enforce  the  migratory  bird  act ; 
urging  the  National  Government  that  suit¬ 
able  tracts  of  land  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  be  acqinred  by  purchase,  whei-c 
necessary,  to  he  set  aside  and  devoted  to 
I'cturncd  injured  soldiers  and  sailors  for 
operation  by  them  as  game  farms.  All 
the  commissioners  were  urged  to  plant 
black  walnuts  this  Fall  and  for  30  years, 
to  aid  the  Federal  Government. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  National  and 
Northern  Nut  Growei-s’  As.sociations  will 
he  held  at  Albany,  Ga.,  Getober  20-23- 
Nov.  3.  There  will  he  a  large  exhibit  of 
A’arietics  and  machines  for  cleaning,  grad¬ 
ing  and  cracking  nuts,  many  well-known 
speaki'rs  will  addre.ss  the  meeting,  and 
the  members  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
visit  a  number  of  commercial  pecan 
grov'os. 

Following  the  practice  of  past  years,  a 
two-day  field  meeting  and  poultry  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  held  at  the  Vineland  Intenia- 
tional  Fgg-laying  and  Rrecding  Contest, 
at  Vineland.  N.  .1..  on  October  31  and  12. 
T'lvcry  iioultry  raiser  in  the  country  is 
cordially  invited  to  attend.  The  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  contest  and  the  educational 
lirogram  provided  will  he  especially  valu¬ 
able  and  interesting.  AVar-time  problems 
will  occupy  much  of  the  discus.sioii.  Vine- 
land  is  located  in  Cumberland  County, 
Now  Jersey,  and  is  easily  reached  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It  is  akso  reached 
by  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  .lersey 
via  AVinslow  Junction.  A'inolaiid  is  with¬ 
in  easy  automobile  distance  from  most 
parts  of  New  .Jersey  and  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Delaware,  and  it  is  expected, 
its  in  the  past,  that  many  will  come  by 
auto. 

Energetic  protests  against  the  fixing  of 
prices  by  the  Government  on  standard 
grades  of  cotton  wore  voiced  at  AVashing- 
fon,  September  24,  by  representatives  of 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  delegation  which  conferred 
with  members  of  (’ongress  and  officials  of 
the  AA'^ar  Industries  Board  expressed  a 
willingness  to  meet  any  war  measure  of 
the  (Government,  hut  insisted  that  fixed 
prices  on  cotton  are  not  in  the  nature  of 
war  measures  or  made  necessary  by  any 
existing  war  emergency. 

Ex-State  Senator  George  AV.  F.  Gaunt, 
a  member  of  the  Now  Jersey  State  High¬ 
ways  Commis.sion  and  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  formerly  IMaster  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  (Grange,  died  Septem¬ 
ber  24  at  his  home  in  Alullica  Mills  as 
the  result  of  injuries  he  received  as  a  vol¬ 
unteer  fireman  in  December,  1910. 
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Three  distinct  advantages 


of  the  20  gauge  gun 


WHAT  accounts  for  the  increasing  popularity 
of  the  liO  gauge  shotgun,  when  only  a  few 
years  ago  the  12  gauge  was  considered  the 
lightest  gun  that  could  he  used  effectively? 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  shooting  with  the  20  gauge 
gun  j)rovides  keener  sport  for  the  hunter,  three  dis¬ 
tinct  advantages  mark  the  20  gauge  shotgun  as  an 
ideal  weapon  for  veteran  or  novice. 

1.  Economy— Ammunition  for  the  20  gauge  gun  is 
less  expensive.  With  results  just  as  effective,  this  is 
an  imi)ortant  item  to  many  hunters.  Ammunition 
is  also  lighter  to  carry.  Recoil  is  slighter. 

2.  Light  in  The  20  gauge  gun  is  not  bur¬ 

densome  to  carry.  Having  .superb  balance,  it  is  easy 
to  point  and  quick  to  handle.  You  can  get  onto  your 
game  quickly,  which  offsets  any  handicap  that  a 
quick  opening  shot  pattern  may  impose. 

3.  Does  tiot  mutilate— the  range  at  which 
most  small  birds  are  bagged,  the  quick  opening  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  20  gauge  gun  does  not  mutilate  the  game. 
Its  pattern  is  sulliciently  even  to  insure  a  “kill,”  but 
you  do  not  find  your  bird  filled  with  .shot,  or  portions 
torn  away  by  dense  shot  clusters. 


These  three  advantages  make  the  Winchester  Model 
12  in  I)oth  20  and  10  gauges  a  big  seller  to  farmers 
and  other  .sportsmen.  Men  Avho  have  used  this  gun. 
with  its  smooth,  reliable  action  and  its  perfect  barrel, 
find  it  difficult  to  go  back  to  the  heavier  12  gauge  gun. 

How  the  barrel  is  bored 

Men  who  know  guns  realize  that  the  accuracy  and 
durability  of  a  gun  depend  primarily  upon  the  barrel. 
The  barrel  of  the  Winchester  Model  12  is  boretl  to 
micrometer  measurements  for  the  pattern  it  is  meant 
to  make.  The  degree  of  choke  exactly  offsets  the 
tendency  of  the  .shot  to  spread.  Until  its  pattern 
proves  up  to  the  Winchester  .standard,  no  gun  can 
Iciive  the  factory.  The  nickel  steel  construction  pre¬ 
serves  the  original  accuracy  forever. 

The  Bennett  Process,  u.sed  exclusively  by  Win¬ 
chester,  gives  the  Winchester  barrel  a  distinctive  blue 
finish  that,  with  proper  care,  will  last  a  lifetime. 


What 


means 


l.ook  for  this  mark  on  the  barrel  of  a  Winchester 
;un.  It  means  that  the  gun  has  been  subjecteil  to  the 


Winchester  Definitive  Proof  test.  It  stamps  the  gun 
with  Winchester’s  guarantee  of  (piality,  which  has  50 
years  of  the  best  gun-making  reputation  behind  it. 

Every  gun  that  bears  the  name  Winchester,  and 
that  is  marked  with  the  Definitive  Proof  stamp,  lias 
been  fired  many  times  for  smooth  action  and  accu¬ 
racy.  It  lias  also  been  fired  with  excess  loads  as  a 
test  of  strength.  At  every  stage  of  Winchester  manu¬ 
facture,  machine  production  is  supplemented  by 
human  craftsmanship.  Dvery  Winchester  gnn  is  per¬ 
fected  hy  the  test  and  adjustment  process. 

It  is  this  care  in  manufacturing  that  has  produced 
the  Winchester  Model  12,  20  and  10  gauge,  and  the 
Model  07,  10  gauge,  for  those  avIio  prefer  hammer 
action.  Both  shotguns  have  won  the  admiration  of 
sportsmen  everywhere. 

Write  for  details  of  Winchester  shotguns  and  shells 

Detailed  specifications  of  the  Model  12  and  Model 
07,  and  also  our  new  booklet  on  shells  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  COMPANY 
Dept.  G-21  New  Haven,  Conn.,  D.  3.  A 


Most  quail,  snipe  and  prairie  chickens 
are  killed  at  15  to  25  yards.  At  these  dis¬ 
tances  the  Winchester  Model  12,  20  gauge 
shotgun,  opens  up  and  makes  its  best  pat¬ 
tern — the  famous  Winchester  game-getting 
pattern 


Heavier  gauge  guns  do  not  make  their 
best  patterns  short  of  30  to  JfO  yards.  The 
12  gauge  throws  more  shot,  but  at  the 
range  most  upland  birds  are  killed,  it 
throws  the  shot  in  a  more  compact  cluster. 
If  a  hit  is  made  at  a  lesser  distance,  there¬ 
fore,  the  chances  are  that  the  game  will 
be  mutilated 


Model  07.  Take-down  Repeat¬ 
ing  fthotgun.  Made  in  12  gauge, 
weight  about  7%  lbs.;  in  16 
gauge,  weight  about 
favorite  with  shooters  who  pre¬ 
fer  a  slide  forearm  repeating 
shotgun  with  a  hammer 


WXNCmSTSK 

}Vorld  Standard  Guns  and  Ammunition 


Model  12.  TTammerlcss  Take¬ 
down  Repeating  Shotgun.  Made- 
in  12  gauge,  weight  about  7Ut 
lbs. ;  in  16  gauge,  weight  about 
6  lbs. — in  20  gauge,  weight  about 
6  lbs. — more  popular  with  women 
and  new  shooters  because  of  its 
lightness  and  very  slight  recoil 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


I  take  it  this  disturbance  which  is 
roaring  outside  tonight  is  the  equinoctial 
storm.  Years  ago  in  school  I  recited 
Longf (‘How’s  i>oein  : 

“When  d<'sceiids  from  the  Atlantic 

The  gigantic 

Storm  wind  of  the  equinox  I” 

There  is  nothing  gigantic  about  the 
wind  outside.  Its  spec'd  seems  more  like 
the  ox  than  of  anything  related  to  the 
horse.  Rut  the  night  is  black  as  your 
Winter  hat,  and  the  rain  is  beating  at 
the  window  and  i)ouring  down  the  spouts. 
At  any  rate  I  n'member  that  on  this  date 
the  days  and  nights  are  (‘qual  and  that 
tomorrow  we  slide  off  into  the  shorter  and 
darker  days.  So  it  is  time  to  get  ready 
for  Winter  and  start  the  home  habit 
early.  I  imagine  that  all  over  the  land  in 
thousands  of  lonely  farm  homes  this  same 
feeling  is  coming  up  tonight  and  I  can 
only  hope  you  all  can  face  it  as  cheer¬ 
fully  as  we  do. 

*  *  *  ,  >1< 

We  have  a  big  fire  roaring  in  the  fire¬ 
place.  We  hiive  had  our  supper  and  there 
is  a  basket  of  api)les  near  at  hand.  The 
gleam  of  the  fire  on  the  windows  shows 
the  raindrops  smashing  against  the  glass 
and  crawling  slowly  down  as  if  seeking 
some  entrance  so  that  they  might  get  in 
and  put  a  wet  blanket  over  ns.  We  have 
made  all  the  live  stock  comfortable.  No 
use  trying  to  impo.se  humaji  comfort  upon 
the  turkeys.  They  know  what  they  want, 
and  they  are  in  a  tall  pear  tree  from 
choice.  The  rain  is  .soaking  them,  but  for 
countless  generations  their  ancestors  have 
done  the  same  thing,  so  what  can  a  poor 
human  with  hardly  2.'>  generations  of 
hunting  for  shelter  beTiind  him  to  do  in 
the  case?  These  white  birds  will  be  on 
the  lawn  tomorrow  morning  as  fresh  as 
a  lady  from  the  bath.  The  hens  are  more 
sen.sible — or  shall  we  say  more  sensitive, 
to  man’s  enslaving  influence?  They  are 
in  their  warm,  dry  hou.se  with  only  a  few 
mites  to  trouble  them.  The  horses  stamp 
and  stretch  in  their  stalls  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  motor  truck  discuss  the 
great  fall  of  man  in  his  descent  from 
hay  and  oats  to  gasoline.  The  cow  can¬ 
not  complain  in  her  warm  nest  with  a 
pile  of  green  cornstalks  near  by.  The 
10  aristocratic  Red  pigs  are  curled  up 
in  bed.  Tlu'ir  pure  blood  has  been  made 
immune  to  cholera,  so  why  should,  they 
worry  about  the  coming  knife?  The  sow 
puts  herself  before  her  seven  babies  and 
all  are  asleep.  These  seven  little  ones 
had  for  grandi)arents  a  purebred  Rerk 
and  a  pure  Red,  so  that  their  mother  is 
a  sort  of  calico  lady.  Their  father  can 
write  his  name  in  the  Rerkshire  record. 
As  a  result  of  all  this  .Tacob  could  claim 
every  one  of  the  litter  if  his  contract 
were  in  force  on  this  farm.  The  cats  are 
sleeping  in  the  hay  and,  for  the  time, 
Hope  Farm  has  no  dog,  so  there  is  no 
worry  about  the  barn  people.  As  for  the 
treesj  they  are  safe.  This  wind  will  not 
blow  down  .much  fruit.  The  apples  are 
having  their  faces  nicely  wmshed,  and  how 
they  will  shind  hi  the  sun  tomorrow ! 

*  :K  *  -l! 

Nor  . should  we  ivorry  much  about  the 
humans.  Our  Summer  visitors  and  friends 
have  sifted  but  and  left  us  with  12  Hope 
Farmers  for  the  Winter.  The  daughter 
has  gone  back  to  college.  Somewhere  be¬ 
tween  here  and  New  York  the  motor 
truck  is  coughing  its  way  along  the  wet 
road  with  Thomas  at  the  wheel.  It  is  a 
bad  night  to  be  out.  but  tomatoes  and 
green  corn  are  about  like  milk  when  they 
are  ready,  and  there  is  a  man  in  New 
York  depending  on  our  apples  to  make  to¬ 
morrow’s  suiiply  of  pies.  The  hood  of 
the  truck  shelters  Thomas,  and  the  old 
tent  keeps  the  rain  away  from  nearly 
$100  w'orth  of  produce  as  the  gasoline 
outblows  the  wind  in  power.  Five  of 
the  children  are  boning  away  at  their 
school  work.  It  is  arithmetic  tonight. 
Cherry-top  is  rubbing  his  hair  the  wrong 
way  over  a  hard  one.  I  can  look  over 
his  shouldei’  and  read  it. 

“A  farmer  received  $100  for  some  pro¬ 
duce.  It  passed  through  the  hands  of  a 
shipper,  a  commission  man  and  a  re¬ 
tailer  who  gained  respectively  121/^  per 
cent.  8%  per  cent  and  20  per  cent.  What 
was  the”retail  price?’’ 

That  was  a  wonderful  commission  man 
to  be  content  with  .81/^  per  cent,  but  if 
I  were  12  once  more  I  have  no  doubt  I 
should  do  what  Cherry-top  did.  He  found 
himself  stuck  and  took  it  to  Mother,  so 
she  might  oil  the  mental  machim'ry.  And 
IVIother  puts  down  the  letter  from  her 
daughter  and  finds  the  consumer’s  dollar. 
Strange  how  you  cannot  got  away  from 
the  habits  and  appearance  of  your  first 
25  years!  Sitting  there  with  the  shade 
on  her  face.  Mother  seems  to  change  as 
that  “cxami)le”  takes  her  back  to  the 
school  room.  I’he  spectach'd  woman,  a 
little  gray,  iind  dignified  enough  to  be 
Food  Administrator,  seems  to  fade  from 
view.  There  comes  in  her  place  a  young 
school  teacher — at  that  fine  age  when  all 
the  Avorld  is  a  meinb(‘r  of  the  primary 
class  and  must  stand  up  and  toe  the 
mark.  As  I  sit  by  the  fire  holding  little 
Rose  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  this 
is  New  .Tersey.  Am  I  not  back  in  that 
muddy  little  Alissis.sippi  town  once  niore, 
watching  the  young  school  teacher?  No. 

I  am  still  a  .Ter.seyman.  Little  Rose 
bre.aks  up  all  the  romance  of  it  by  asking 
me  to  sing.  ’I''her(‘  may  have  been  days, 
or  nights,  when  Mother  was  wdlling  or 
able  to  endure  a  vocal  afHiction,  but  now 
she  sternly  countermands  the  musical 
order  given  by  little  Rose,  and  it  is 


clearly  evident  that  if  it  were  put  to  a 
vote  no  one  but  the  baby  would  support 
her  own  motion.  The  smalle.st  girl  does 
not  go  to  the  public  school  yet,  so  Aunt 
Eleanor  by  the  table  is  giving  the  child 
a  touch  of  kindergarten  work.  So  let  the 
rain  beat — we  can  beat  it  to  contentment 
before  our  fire,  all  warm  and  busy.  And 
little  Rose  curls  up  close  to  me  and  says : 

“We  had  a  fine  supper.” 

***** 

I  called  it  good  for  a  war  meal.  There 
was  a  little  warm  soup,  then  Lima  beans 
in  cream — all  j’ou  could  eat.  boiled  sweet 
corn,  cottage  cheese,  two  kinds  of  war 
bread  and  butter  and  baked  Gravenstein 
apples.  I  looked  on  the  bill  of  fare  at 
a  i-estaurant  the  other  day  and  found  that 
they  made  a  great  offer  of  an  ear  of  corn, 
a  small  dish  of  Lima  beans  and  a  potato 
for  t!()  cents!  Ry  paying  R)  cents  more 
you  could  have  two  slices  of  bread  and 
a  small  dab  of  butter  with  a  baked  apple 
for  20  cents.  Surely  only  millionaires 
and  farmers  can  afl'ord  to  eat  the  fat  of 
the  laud  in  these  days.  That  corn  was 
nearly  a  full  meal  alone.  Y'ou  get  an 
idea  of  it  from  the  ear  pictured  on  page 
11.81.  We  had  sevei-al  thousands  of  ears 
about  as  good.  Some  time  ago  I  told 
about  trying  to  find  the  “Sheemanie” 
corn  at  thd  seed  stores.  Thomas  told  me 
about  it.  but  no  one  had  ever  heard  of 
any  such  variety.  Finally  I  found  that 
it  was  a  local  name  for  a  selected  strain 
of  Early  Mammoth.  A  farmer  who  lives 
a  few  miles  from  here  found  some  su¬ 
perior  ears  in  his  field  and  saved  them 
for  .seed.  Ry  continued  selection  he  seems 
to  have  well  fixed  the  strain  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  what  seems  to  me  the  best  large¬ 
eared  market  sweet  corn  we  have.  Some 
of  these  ears  sold  at  $.85  per  thousand  this 
year.  This  “Sheemanie”  corn  shows 
what  an  observant  man  can  do  with  some 
of  the  chances  which  nature  scatters  like 
pearls  before  all  of  us.  I  just  want  to 
say  right  here  that  I  have  none  of  the 
seed  .to  sell  or  give  away  and  will  not 
under  any  circumstances  let  any  of  it  go. 
I  feel  that  the  man  who  discovered  it  has 
a  moral  right  to  hold  this  corn,  and  one 
of  the  things  which  we  work  out  before 
our  fire  is  the  conviction  that  a  moral 
right  comes  in  ahead  of  any  legal  techni¬ 
cality. 

H:  ^  sk  ^ 

Rut  it  is  time  to  eat  a  round  of  apples. 
!\Iy  own  choice  will  be  a  McIntosh, 
though  the  one  I  would  select  sells  at 
$7. .50  per  ban-el.  You  may  have  your 
choice  of  Wealthy,  Spy,  Graven.stein,  York 
Imperial,  Greening  and  Raldwin.  If  any 
of  you_  prefer  Ren  Davis,  say  the  word 
and  it  is  yours.  There  is  so  much  of  com¬ 
fort  liere  tonight  that  even  a  man  who 
selects  Ren  Davis  from  choice  may  draw 
up  and  be  happy.  We  shall  feel  sorry — 
not  for  his  tongue  but  for  his  taste.  The 
largest  boy  is  going  to  iron  or  pi-ess  his 
clothes,  and  iron  out  a  soft  collar.  Some 
years  ago  this  would  have  meant  a  flat¬ 
iron  standing  close  up  in  the  a.shes,  but 
that  was  in  the  old  days.  Now  the  boy 
attaches  a  cord  to  the  electric  fixture, 
the  other  end  to  an  electric  iron.  Then 
he  puts  a  board  across  two  chairs  and  in 
three  minutes  his  iron  is  hot  enough  to 
pres.s  those  clothes  right  into  fashionable 
service.  Do  I  think  it  pays  to  take  time 
for  such  work?  I  do!  Such  a  feeling 
leads  young  people  to  take  greater  care 
of  their  clothes  and  develops  neatness. 
No  use  talking,  the  man  or  woman  who 
can  make  a  neat,  clean  appearance  in 
public  or  in  business  has  an  advantage. 
Even  those  who  are  careless  in  their  own 
dress  _  and  _  habits  have,  perhaps  without 
knowing  it,  a  respect  for  the  neatly 
dres.sed  man.  Then  anyone  will  feel  more 
at  ease  and  liecome  more  capable  of  doing 
his  best  if  he  feels  that  his  clothes,  for 
any  work,  are  neat  and  well  kept.  Why, 
the  other  day  we  bought  a  new  harness 
f(ir  Rrownie.  The  ohl  one  had  become 
di.sgraceful,  and  the  dainty  little  hor.se 
took  little  pride  in  her  woi-k.  When  she 
went  to  church  with  the  girls  Philip  pol¬ 
ished  her  up  to  match  the  new  harness, 
and  Rrownie  suddenly  came  to  life.  She 
pawed  up  the  driveway  and  danced  down 
the  road  like  a  racer — or  her  mother  at 
her  best !  I  used  to  know  a  man  who 
went  about  looking  like  a  wandering 
junk  bag.  His  philosophy  was: 

“On  earth  there  is  nothing  great  but 
man  :  in  man  thei-e  is  nothing  great  but 
mind.” 

He  influenced  me  more  or  less  in  my 
habits,  and  it  was  a  bad  influence.  No 
man  can  be  great  unless  he  spends  most 
of  his  time  analyzing  and  understanding 
small  things.  Power  comes  from  pouring 
water  hy  the  bucketful  into  your  reser¬ 
voir  and  then  making  it  turn  your  wheel. 

I  fear  that  my  personal  appearance  is 
often  a  gi-eat  trial  to  my  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  children 
started  on  neat  and  clean  habits.  I  could 
quote  you  a  yard  or  two  from  Carlyle  on 
clothes  but  I  would  advise  all  of  you  to 
encourage  your  childreu  to  keep  their 
clothes,  but  I  would  advise  all  of  you  to 
might  not  be  accepted  as  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  hot-iron  habit,  but  who  ever 
exjiects  a  preacher  to  practice,  liis  own 
advice?  ^  Is  not  every  pulpit  a  sort  of 
advertising  board  for  virtues  rather  than 
an  exhibition  of  the  virtues  themselves? 
Do  not  understand  that  I  favor  buying 
expensive  clothing ;  I  do  not,  but  I  do 
favor  taking  the  best  possible  care  of 
what  we  have. 

^  't*  ^  V 

Rut  have  another  apple  and  put  that 
peach  root  on  the  fire!  That  is  where 
we  get  the  square  root  out  of  comfort. 
The  arithmetic  of  life  is  hard  at  best.  A 
good  apple  will  take  some  of  the  teeth 
(Continued  on  page  1148) 
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Food  will  win  the  war — produce  it.” 
To  his  country’s  cry  for  more  food 
the  American  farmer  is  responding 
loyally  and  efficiently. 

He  knows  that  stumps  and  boulders  in 
cultivated  land  should  be  removed  this 
year.  And  wet  spots  in  his  tilled  fields 
should  be  ditched  or  drained  with  farm 
explosives. 

Soil  blasting,  too,  with  ATLAS  Farm 
Powder  is  increasing  available  plant 
food  and  correcting  moisture  conditions 
on  thousands  of  farms. 

If  interested  in  more  crops  with  less 
work,  write  for  our  illustrated  book, 
“  Better  Farming.  ”  The  new  edition 
is  free.  Check  the  subjects  in  which 
you  are  interested: 


□  Stump  Blasting 

□  Boulder  Blasting 

□  Subsoil  Blasting 


□  Ditch  Digging 

□  Road  Making 

□  Tree  Planting 


ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

Division  RNll  Wilmineton,  Delaware 


The  Safest  Explosive 


-Hre-Original-Farm^RowdeL 


THE  TRAP 

THAT 

HOLDS 


Send 
35  Cts 

IN  STAMPS 


MUSKRAT 

SKUNK 

MINK 


For  Postpaid  Sample  of  the 
PULL,  GNAW  AND  TWIST  PROOF 


“TRIPLE  CLUTCH 


HIGH  GRIP 


WONDERFUL  HOLDING  POWER 
GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  YEAR. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  THE 

Free  Booklet  No.  44 

MODERN  TRAPPING  METHODS 

‘Mode^ 

Tells  how  to  trap  for  Musk¬ 
rat,  Skunk,  Mink  and  Coon 

TRIUMPH  TRAP  COa 

INCORPORATED 

66  W.  Elm  St.  ONEIDA.  N.Y.. 

WAR  CONDITIONS 

f  open  up  undreamed  of  iidvnntaires  to  shippers. 
Demand  is  so  great  and  supply  is  so  limited 
that  we  are  this  year  paying  unheard  of 
prices  for  big  or  little  shipments  of  furs. 

Get  Your  Big  War  Profits 

by  shipping  to  a  big  fnr  house  in  tlie  big  market.  I 
,No  deductions,  no  commissions,  no  quibbling. 
Just  big,  quick  returns  for  quick  shiitments. 

Send  today  for  price  list  B! 


TRAPPERS^ 


inHrrCild:  ping  pays.  New  illuB. 
^SVH^^B^book  tells  howto  trap  fQ.v.  muskrat, 
1  eknnk.  wolf,  mink,  etc.;  water  den, 

^  enow,  log,  blind  sets,  etc.,  how  to  fasten 

traps,  stretch  furs,  make  deadfalls,  snares.  Fur  News, 
big  illus.  magazine,  tells  about  fui'  markets,  trapping, 
bunting,  woodcraft,  fishing,  fur  farming,  roots,  herbs; 
lots  of  good  stories.  Send  10c  coin  for  copy  of  book  and 

FUR  NEWS.  71 W.  23d  St.,  New  York,  Room  405 


Get  Ready 
for  a  BIG 
FurSeason 


Furs  will  be  in  great 
demand  this  year. 
Prepare  your  traps 
early  and  get  your 
name  on  our  mail¬ 
ing  list  for  prices. 


We  Pay  all  Express  or 
Mail  Charges. 

No  Commissions. 


^evi/IonM 


4.86  Wc<5t  28th  Street 


Teres 

New  York  City 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard. ..  .$1.00 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1.60 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas....  2.60 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume .  2.60 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1.60 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1.60 

Farm  and  Garden  B.ule  Book  . 2.00 

Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  .  1,60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.60 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1,76 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport .  2.60 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30tbSt. ,  NewYork 
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Planting  Fall  Bulbs 

Pkeparixg  for  Spuixg. — October  is  a 
desirable  time  for  planting  Spring  flower¬ 
ing  bulbs,  both  in  pots  and  in  the  open 
border.  While  the  trade  in  Dutch  bulbs 
is  vei'y  seriously  interrupted  by  war  con¬ 
ditions,  American  dealers  are  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  many  varieties  still,  and  there  is  an 
organized  effort  to  produce  bulbs  grown 
in  America,  w’hich  may  in  time  become  a 
great  industry.  The  ease  with  which 
these  bulbs  are  grown,  their  beautiful 
display  early  in  the  season,  and  their  per¬ 
manence,  make  them  exactly  suited  to  a 
farm  garden. 

TirE  Outdoor  Border. — Bulbs  are  very 
often  used  to  fill  a  place  occupied  by  ten¬ 
der  bedding  plants  late  in  the  season ; 
they  are  also  desirable  along  the  edges  of 
shrubbery,  and  in  open  spaces  among 
hardy  herbaceous  plants.  They  are  easily 
satisfied  as  to  soil,  but  their  situation 
should  be  well  drained,  and  where  there 
will  not  be  a  late-melting  sheet  of  ice 
over  them  in  Winter.  A  longer  succession 
of  bloom  is  secured  by  planting  them  in 
different  locations ;  some  in  a  sheltered 
place  with  a  southern  exposui'e,  where 
they  will  be  very  early  ;  others  ^yhere  the 
soil  warms  more  slowly.  Almost  every 
Spring  we  have  early  bulbs  in  bloom  at 
the  time  of  the  last  snowfall,  such  vari¬ 
eties  as  hyacinths.  Crocuses,  Siberian 
squills  and  glory-of-the-snow  (Chiono- 
doxa) . 

Varieties. — ^Tulips  and  hyacinths  will 
make  the  greatest  show  wherever  the 
bulbs  are  to  be  removed  for  other  plants; 
Narcissi  may  be  regarded  as  permanent 
tenants,  while  Crocuses,  squills,  Chiono- 
doxas,  grape  hyacinths  and  dog-tooth  vio¬ 
lets  are  small  bulbs  to  be  tucked  in  odd 
corners  where  desired.  Where  expense  is 
an  object,  tulips  will  be  found  cheap  and 
showy ;  there  are  plenty  of  good  old 
sorts  moderately  priced.  The  mixed  bulbs, 
which  are  the  cheapest,  are  excellent 
where  they  are  to  be  dotted  about,  but 
solid  beds  are  most  attractive  where 
known  named  varieties  are  used,  unlei3S 
one  desires  the  mixed  effect.  Hyacinths 
are  higher  in  price,  as  a  rule,  than  tulips. 
The  little  Roman  hyacinths  are  not  suit- 
abls  for  outdoor  planting  in  the  North. 

Pr.AXTixG  Tui.irs. — Bulbs  should  not 
I)e  planted  in  soil  sticky  from  recent  rain. 
Set  early  tulips  five  inches  deep,  and  the 
same  distance  apart.  The  large  late  flow¬ 
ering  or  May  tulips,  which  are  very 
showy,  need  more  room  and  should  be  set 
six  inches  deep  and  the  same  distance 
apart.  No  fresh  manure  should  be  used 
near  the  bulbs.  When  the  ground  be¬ 
comes  frozen  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches  it  may  have  a  light  covering  of 
marsh  hay,  shredded  cornstalks  or  ever¬ 
green  boughs.  The  mulch  much  be  re¬ 
moved  in  early  Spring,  as  soon  as  growth 
shows,  but  if  there  is  a  hard  freeze  fol¬ 
lowed  by  snow  or  rain  the  plants  must 
be  covered  again  or  the  bud  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  Uncovered  hyacinths  are  often 
injured  in  this  way,  in  an  early  spot.  On 
large  places,  or  public  parks,  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  plan  to  lift  the  soil  from  a  tulip  bed 
to  the  proper  depth  for  planting,  set  the 
bulbs  the  right  distance  apart  on  this  un¬ 
covered  floor,  and  then  return  the  soil, 
spreading  it  over  the  bulbs. 

Other  Bulbs. — Hyacinths  are  set  six 
inches  deep.  •  Narcissi  vary  according  to 
size ;  the  common  rule  is  to  cover  them 
one  and  one-half  times  their  own  depth, 
measuring  from  the  bottom  .of  the  bulb  to 
the  begining  of  the  “neck.”  This  puts 
most  of  them  about  six  inches  deep;  the 
small  ones  are  set  four  or  five  inches 
apart,  the  large  ones  six  or  eight  inches. 
Crocuses  are  set  two  inches  deep,  and 
prefer  a  sunny  situation.  SquHls,  though 
small,  are  deeply  set,  about  five  inches, 
and  do  well  in  partial  shade.  Snowdrops, 
grape  hyacinths  and  glory-of-the-snow  are 
covered  three  to  four  times  the  depth  of 
the  bulb.  A  common  rule  for  bulb  plant¬ 
ing  is  to  set  as  soon  as  all  the  leaves  are 
off  the  maples. 

Standard  Sorts.  —  Among  familiar 
tulips  the  following  are  excellent  bedders : 
B>elle  Alliance,  scarlet;  Chrysolora,  pure 
yellow;  Queen  Victoria,  white  suffused 
blush ;  Couleiir  Cardinal,  crimson ;  Cot¬ 
tage  Maid,  carmine  pink  feathered  white; 
Wouverman,  claret  purple.  Good  bedding 
hyacinths  include  LTnnocence,  pure 
white;  Queen  of  Blues,  light  blue;  King 
of  Blues,  dark  blue;  Gertrude,  carmine; 
King  of  the  Belgians,  bright  red;  I/Or¬ 
nament,  flesh  pink.  Narcissi  deserv'e  a 
separate  article,  but  if  we  were  choosing 
a  small  selection  of  hardy  sorts  we  should 
prefer  the  following:  Boeticus,  the  old 
Poet’s  Nai'ci.ssus;  Emperor,  the  most 
beautiful  of  old  trumpet  sorts,  deep  yel¬ 
low;  Emi)ress,  yellow  trumi)et,  creamy 
perianth;  Horsfieldii,  yellow  trumpet, 
paler  perianth,  chea]).  hardy  and  beauti¬ 
ful;  Sir  Watkin,  the  Welsh  daffodil,  shal¬ 
low  crown  of  deep  yellow,  paler  perianth ; 
Mrs.  Langtry,  chalice  cup  variety,  broad 
white  perianth,  pale  yellow  cup. 


How  SCALECIDE  Was 

"Discovered’* 

As  tlie  Remedy  for  Canker  and  Collar  Bligbt 

“Let  me  cut  do’wn  that  tree,  it’s  not 
worth  saving,”  said  our  superintendent  in 
looking  at  an  eighteen-year-old  apple  tree  in  a 
newly  acquired  orchard.  It  is  cankered  two- 
thirds  around  the  trunk  and  from  the  ground  well 
up  to  the  crotch,”  he  continued. 

“No,”  we  responded,  ‘‘we’ll  give  it  another 
chance.  Next  spring  we  will  cut  out  the  canker, 
disinfect  and  paint  it.  There  are  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  other  trees  that  need  the  same  treatment.” 

But  ‘‘next  spring”  we  were  busy  planting  a  young 
orchard,  and  did  not  have  the  labor  or  time  to  cut 
out  the  canker,  disinfect  and  paint  the  infected  parts. 
It  was  summer  when  we  got  ready  to  treat  colla 
blight  and  canker  in  a  wholesale  way.  And  then  to 
our  astonishment  every  canker  and  collar  blight  spot 
was  healing  up  and  new  cambium  forming  around 
the  diseased  parts. 

One  dormant  or  scale  spray  with  “SCALECIDE' 
that  spring  had  already  done  the  work 

That  was  the  discovery  of  ‘‘Scalecide”  as  the  rem¬ 
edy  for  canker  and  collar  blight.  The  illustrations 
to  the  right  are  from  photographs  taken  four  years  later  of  the 
exact  tree  our  superintendent  wanted  to  cut  down.  There  it 
stands  today,  a  specimen  of  health  and  productivity,  yielding 
six  to  eight  barrels  of  high  grade  apples  as  its  normal  crop. 

Have  you  any  valuable  trees  going  as  that  tree  was  going? 
Don’t  bother  cutting  out  and  painting.  Use  “Scalecide”  as 
a  dormant  or  scale  spray,  wetting  thoroughly  the  cankered  spots. 
Tyson  Brothers,  Flora  Dale,  Pa.,  have  used  “Scalecide”  for 
fourteen  years.  They  claim  to  lose  less  than  one  tree  out  of  a 
*/iousan<f  from  collar  blight  and  root  rot  in  their  325  acres  of 
orchards,  yet  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  states  that 
two  apple  trees  out  of  every  hundred  in  Pennsylvania  die  an¬ 
nually  from  collar  blight  alone.  Thousands  of  apple  growers 
save  money,  save  time  and  save  their  trees  by  using  “Scale¬ 
cide”  as  the  complete  dormant  spray. 

Write  today  for  our  Money  Back  Proposition  and  name  of 
nearest  agent  or  distributor.  You  take  no  risk.  Itwillcost 
you  nothing  to  learn  the  TRUTH.  Address  Dept,  ib 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY 

Manufacturing  Chemists 
50  Church  St.  New  York  City 


In  the  circle  above  la 
shown  the  tree  four 
yean  after  our  luper- 
intendent  wanted  to  cut 
it  down.  To  the  left 
you  will  tee  the  trunk, 
f reeof  diteate,  with  new 
cambium  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  over.  Thit  tree  was 
safer/ and  made  prof¬ 
itable  by  the  ute  of 
“SCALECIDE." 


$10,000.00 


Backs  this  saw.  It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  saw  made. 


As  low  as 

.  $13.15 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portablo 
Wood 


Saw 


“  For  Your  Empty  Bags 


easy  to  operate. 

Only  $13.15  saw  made  to 
which  rippioK  table  can 
be  added.  Guaranteed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
if  nut  satisfactory. 
IHadu  extra.  Free  catulofC> 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  3.  Belleville.  Pa. 


Don’t  throw  away  a  sini  , 
they’re  worth  money  ^to  you.  Trices  are 
’way  up  now.  Cash  in  on  all  you  have. 
But  bo  sure  you  Kot  our  prices  boforo 
you  Bollasinfirlo  one.  We  jruaran tee  most 
liberal  ^radin^.  Over  20  years  in  busi¬ 
ness  ia  your  assurance  of  a  square  deal 
every  time.  We  buy  any  quanti^. 

Freifrht  paid  on  all  shipments  to 
Werthan.  Find  out  what  real  eatiaiac- 
tionU.  Write.  eUtins  what  you  have. 

werthan  bag  CO.  J 

66  Dock  St.  St.  Louia.  Mo.  ^ 
Bmek  Offiett:  Htutlen  »nd  Miit.ill. 


mHEsr 
empty 

Bags 


Your  ctiance  is  in  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
business  opport.nni  t  ies  offer  you  independence. 
I''arm  lands  Sll  to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated  lands 
$35  to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay ;  $3,000  loan 
in  improvements,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan 
of  livestock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  per¬ 
sonal  propei'ty  or  livestock..  Good  markets, 
churclies,  scliools,  ro.ad.s,  telepliones.  Excel¬ 
lent  climate — crops  and  livc.-stock  prove  it. 
Special  homeseekers’  fare  certificates.  Write 
for  free  booklets.  Allan  Cameron,  General 
Superintendent  Laiui  Branch,  Canadian  I'a- 
eifle  Railway,  519  Ninth  Avenue.  Calgary, 
Alberta. 


Plow  and  Pull 

With  Or  Most 

Your  r  Hk  Other  Cars 

Pullford  $1SS  Quincy.  It'i. 


AKES  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  a  Ford  or  most  any 
other  car.  Easily  attached  to  or 
removed  from  the  car  in  thirty 
minutes.  No  holes  to  drill,  no 
springs  to  remove.  Practical. 
'  Durable,  Reliable. 

NewFAN  DEVDCE  Prevents  Heating 

Hundreds  WORKING  NOW  for  Satisfied 

and  Enthusiastic  Owners 

Pulls  plows,  harrows,  drills,  mowers,  binders,  hay  loaders, 
road  graders,  wagons,  trucks,  etc.  Steel  wheels  with  roller 
bearings  and  tires  10  inches  wide,  two  pairs  of  hardened 
Vanadium  steel  pinions,  one  for  plowing  and  one  for  haul¬ 
ing  speed.  A  tractor  with  the  reliability  and  durability  of 
the  Ford  car.  Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  catalog. 

It  was  the  Piillford  attached  to  Ford  ears  pulling  two  12-ineh  plows 
running  on  Kerosene,  equipped  with  new  fan  device,  that  made  amost 
successful  demonstration  at  Fremont,  Nebraska. 

PULLFORD  COMPANY.  Box  48C 
Telephone  No,  84  Walton  Heights,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


Over  a 
Billion  Dollars 

is  the  estimated  annual  loss  on  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.  from  insect  pests. 

What’s  YOUR  Share? 

The  war  demands  increased  pro¬ 
duction  and  conservation  of  crops. 

SPRAYS  THAT  PAYS 

KEY  BRAND 

INSECTICIDES 
WILL  HELP  YOU  SAVE  THE  CROPS 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you— or.  if  not.  we  will 
ship  direct  to  you.  Write  today  for  FREE  book. 
State  your  dealer’s  name  and  address. 

Thi  Govimment  ash  that  you  order  tarlj 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

14  Bayview  Ave.,  Jeraey  City,  N.  J, 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 
A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  llomen 

Entablished  isso 


Pnbllibrd  iTH'lily  by  the  Itnrel  Piibliehini;  Company,  88*  We»t  80tb  Street,  New  York 
Herbert  W.  Coli-iegwood,  I’resident  and  f^litor. 

JoiiE  J.  r>iux)N,  Trea«uror  and  General  Manager 
Wm.  F.  Diu-oe.  i^^retary.  ,Mrs.  K.  T.  1{oyi,k,  AsKociatc  Editor. 

SUnsCRIPTION  ;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreiftn  eountrie«  in  Hie  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d  or 
81(i  marks,  oi  101b  franca  Hemit  in  inonc.v  order,  express  ’ 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Oflice  a,s  Second  Class  Matter. 

Adv.->-1.lsinpr  To  cents  per  apate  line— 7  wortK  References  required  for 
advertiseis  unknown  to  us  j  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders, 

“A  SQUARE  PEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  ativertlsement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
sib  e  tieiwin.  c  use  every  possible  precaution  and  atlmlt  the  adVertisinit  of 
to  "lake  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  (rood  any  loss 
to  paid  subwribers  sustain^  by  tnistinpr  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon- 
c  1."?  «<iverti8cments  in  our  columns,  and  any 

P'lbllcly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
twites  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
.i.  M  "'^'/^ther  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 

no"*  ^'"^t  'iuch  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 

hie  Subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 

,  r  Ih  honest  b.ankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 

•  f  ransnefir  ^.*1  ’^"t  to  US  within  oiic  month  of  tlic  time  of 

YoRSXn  SuiUng  the^TO^^^  mention  The  Rural  New- 


JL  f>'/'  received  o  leticr  from  my  son  in  France,  in 
irhUh  he  says  “If  there  is  any  one  thing  that 
we  enjoy  more  than  another  J  think  it's  The  R. 
A.-l,  ‘t^pud’  (his  chum)  begins  to  call  for  it  before 
/  get  the  package  open.  Keep  them  coming,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  old  they  are.”  lie  is  in  the  garden  service, 
and  has  500  acres  in  crops;  J/O  acres  beans;  planted 
four  carloads  potatoes — planted  them  whole  as  the 
ground  was  tcet;  100,000  tomato  ptlants,  200,000  cab¬ 
bage  plants,  etc.  geo.  h.  Lincoln. 

I'ennsj^lvania. 

We  are  .safe  in  sa.vins  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  lia.s  a 
wider  reading  among  tlie  soldier.s  in  France  Ilian  any 
other  farm  iiaper.  Alany  of  our  .‘^iihscrihers  are  now 
in  the  army,  and  they  say  “our  jiaiier”  gives  them 
a  real  view  of  tlie  old  farm  life.  When  they  come 
home  the.v  will  he  lietter  farmer.s  than  ever. 


do  not  know  whether  the  discus.sion  of  the 

✓ 

farmers’  institutes  has  had  an.y  influence  in 
deciding  their  character  or  not.  We  think  it  is  one 
of  the  things  that  ought  to  he  opened  up  for  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  farmers  .should  do  most  of  the 
opening.  Frof.  AI.  C.  Burritt  of  Cornell  says : 

It  should  be  said  that  the  way  in  which  we  propose 
to  hold  farniers’  institutes  this  next  year,  Avith  county 
agents  and  in  .some  cases  local  farmers  participating  in 
the  program,  and  with  much  le.ss  formality  than  for¬ 
merly,  there  is  not  a  A’er.v  great  difference  between  the 
farmers’  institute  and  the  local  community  meeting.  It 
is  jirobahle  that  the  one  will  he  merged  into  the  other 
as  time  goes  on.  However,  this  is  for  the  farmers  of 
the  various  counties  to  say  for  themselves. 

At  any  rate,  no  one  can  say  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  not 
done  its  hest  to  give  the  subject  a  full  airing. 

* 

WE  have  a  good  nian.v  letters  from  country 
Avomen  asking  us  to  help  find  their  hoys! 
These  boys,  usuall.v  10  years  old  or  thereahouts,  sud- 
denly  disappear  and  have  not  been  heard  from. 
The  chances  are  that  many  of  them  have  enlisted  in 
the  .\riny  or  Navy,  and  very  likely  are  now  in 
active  service.  These  hoys  are  of  good  size,  and  in 
their  eagerness  to  enter  the  conflict  declare  them¬ 
selves  older  than  they  really  are.  They  do  not  write 
because  they  fear  their  age  Avill  he  discovei’ed,  so  they 
will  be  forced  to  leave  the  service.  The  great  ina- 
.iority  of  the.se  boys  will  i-eturn  after  the  war  all 
the  better  for  their  experience. 

IF  wo  Avere  a.sked  to  name  the  one  thing  Avhich 
does  most  to  hold  uii  progress  and  true  co¬ 
operative  Avork  among  farmers  Ave  should  say  it  is 
the  inabilit.v  to  separate  fair  criticism  from  rebel¬ 
lion  or  destruction.  There  never  Avas  a  perfect  man 
or  a  perfect  pai*t.v  or  perfect  organization,  Avhether 
it  be  for  church  or  social  or  business  develoinnent. 
There  are  ahvays  methods  or  policies  of  management 
which  may  he  improved.  As  a  rule  such  organiza¬ 
tions  finall.y  come  under  control  of  a  small  body  of 
citizens  Avho  are  strong  and  far.seeing  enough  to 
gain  poAver.  In  a  political  party  this  little  con¬ 
trolling  group  is  called  the  “machine.”  In  a  church 
or  Grange  it  may  he  a  “cliiiue”  or  as  is  iioaa'  termed 
a  “hunch.”  This  group  comes  to  control  the  organi¬ 
zation  unless  the  plain  Avorking  members  as.sert 
themselves.  It  is  human  nature  for  this  small  grouj) 
of  men  to  play  politics  in  such  a  position,  and,  if 
they  are  not  restricted,  to  use  the  poAver  of  the 
organization  to  advance  their  oAvn  interests.  The.A'^ 
may  not  do  this  in  any  dishonest  way,  hut  sooner 
or  later  unrestricted  jioAver  eomes  to  be  used  selfi.shly 
and  for  personal  interests.  Fair  and  strong  criti¬ 
cism  is  the  only  Avay  to  correct  any  such  abuse  Avith- 
out  iibiiiring  the  organization,  hut  the  machine  or  the 
“bunch”  are  often  able  to  use  such  criticism  to  in¬ 
crease  their  own  poAver.  They  knoAV  that  many 
l»eo]ile  cannot  separate  such  honest  criticism  from  a 
di.shouest  attempt  to  smash  the  entire  organization. 
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So  they  appeal  to  this  nari’ow  vieAv,  inflame  the 
passions  or  prejudices  of  the  members  and  thus 
make  their  own  position  more  secure.  It  is  likely 
that  every  strong  man  or  Avoman  who  reads  this 
has  been  called  a  heretic  or  “knocker”  or  Avorse 
names  hecau.se  of  fair  and  hone.st  criticism  of  the 
methods  of  some  machine  or  “bunch.”  They  may 
have  the  most  loyal  affection  for  the  organization 
and  be  read.A'  to  make  sacrifices  for  it,  but  they  fail 
becau.se  peojile  cannot  .separate  criticism  from  de¬ 
struction.  It  is  hard  to  see  such  things  go  on,  but 
Ave  belioA’e  that  a  better  and  more  liberal  view  of  life 
is  coming — partly  as  a  result  of  the  stern  discipline 
and  necessity  of  this  Avar. 
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E  get  an  idea  of  the  size  of  this  Avar  when 
AA'e  think  Avhat  it  Avill  cost.  The  government 
calls  for  twent.A'-four  billion  dollars  before  next  .Inly. 
This  Avill  he  needed  to  equip,  transport  and  maintain 
the  great  army  Avhich  is  to  be  sent  to  Europe.  From 
the  time  of  lieginning  of  this  gOA'ernment  in  1789 
doAvn  to  and  including  1017,  the  total  disbursements 
for  po.stal  service,  public  debt  and  Panama  Canal 
AA’ere  $27,207,71 0,4.71.  fl’lius  in  one  year  Ave  must 
spend  more  than  all  these  expenses  for  128  years! 
The  fearful  job  noAV  undertaken  cannot  he  done  for 
less,  and  every  man,  Avoman  and  child  in  the  country 
must  help.  .lust  as  our  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  cam¬ 
paign  starts,  Germany  also  starts  a  neAV  bond  is.sue. 
’riiu.s,  while  our  boys  are  pre.senting  bayonets  to  the 
enem.A%  Ave  must  ju-esent  our  dollars  for  bonds.  The 
ho.A's  risk  their  lives.  We  risk  nothing,  for  in  ex¬ 
change  for  our  money  Ave  receive  the  finest  security 
and  the  hest  “scrap  of  paper”  on  earth.  The  idle 
oi-  hoarded  dollar  becomes  a  slacker  in  .such  times. 
Bind  it  to  a  bond  and  make  it  free. 
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HIIS  plan  suggested  by  Secretary  Lane  of  pro¬ 
viding  land  for  the  soldiers  is  not  ne\AL  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  have  already  prepared  for 
the  close  of  the  Avar.  They  all  realize  that  many  of 
these  soldiers  Avill  demand  the  right  to  a  piece  of 
land  Avhen  they  take  ofl;  their  uniform.s.  And  they 
.should  have  it.  The  English  plans  vary,  but  in  a 
general  Avay  the  soldier  Avill  be  given  a  chance  to  liny 
land  on  ea.sy  terms,  and  he  can  borroAv  money  from 
the  Government  to  purchase  his  eiiiiipment.  Men 
Avho  do  not  knoAV  hoAV  to  farm  Avill  he  given  a  chance 
to  learn  at  some  special  school  or  on  some  good  farm, 
and  Avill  be  jiaid  Avhilo  learning,  fl’lie  English  people 
hav'e  had  their  full  le.s.son  in  food  .shortage  and  Avill 
novA-^  go  the  limit  in  encouraging  farmers.  In  this 
country  we  need  to  find  places  for  the  soldier.s,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  aa^c  need  greater  encouragement  for 
the  peojile  already  on  the  farms.  We  think  many 
of  these  soldiers  aa’III  jirefer  to  .settle  on  the  upper 
Atlantic  slope,  and  the  Eastern  States  ought  to  get 
ready  for  them  by  classifying  the  vacant  land  and 
making  it  ready.  The  XeAV  England  States  in  partic¬ 
ular  haA'e  a  great  opportunity  in  this,  lint  the  soldiers 
are  not  the  only  ones  to  he  provided  for  and  financed, 
’riiere  are  many  soldiers  of  the  .soil,  noAV  farming, 
who  need  help. 

* 

OMMERGIAL  flori.sts  are  endeavoring  to  meet 
a  serious  jirohlem  in  cutting  down  their  fuel 
consumjition  to  70  jicr  cent  of  former  suj)plie.s.  In 
many  cases  part  of  the  gla.ss  area  must  he  closed, 
and  ill  every  case  a  lower  general  temiierature  must 
be  adopted.  Exotics  calling  for  high  temperatures 
must  be  given  uii  entirely,  or  carried  over  under 
discouraging  condition.s.  An  immense  quantity  of 
tender  palms  and  similar  stock  have  been  disjiosed 
of  through  fi\’e  and  lO-cent  stores.  Forced  vege¬ 
table  plants  are  likely  to  occujiy  much  glass  formerly 
devoted  to  fioAvers  and  ornamental  plant.s.  O'he  de¬ 
mand  for  floAvers  seems  likely  to  continue  good; 
many  patriotic  people  substitute  floAvers  for  candy 
ill  making  gifts,  as  one  means  of  saving  sugar.  After 
seeing  the  soldiers  at  a  big  rest  camp  begging  every 
floAver  in  sight,  with  the  assertion  that  “Mother  has 
that  kind  of  floAver  in  the  front  yard  back  homo,” 
one  is  hardly  prepared  to  view  floAver  growing  as  a 
non-essential  industry. 

* 

The  rejiort  is  that  President  Wilson  Avill  finally 
fix  a  jirice  on  cotton  on  much  the  same  principle 
as  that  employed  in  jiricing  Avheat.  There  has  been  a 
long  controversy  over  this  point.  Northern  grain 
farniers  haA'e  undoubtedly  lost  money  through  the 
price  fixing  of  Avheat.  They  comiilained  tliat  cotton, 
akso  an  absolute  necessity,  Avas  left  to  the  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand.  This  they  claimed  Avas  class  dis¬ 
crimination  or  faA’oritism,  Avhichever  Avay  you  look 
at  it.  Of  couLso  the  Southern  farmers  opposed  price 
fixing,  and  for  many  months  they  ha\-e  been  able  to 
prevent  it.  The  issue  Avas  likely  to  become  .sectional, 
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a  revival  of  the  old  argument  between  the  North  and 
South,  and  the  price  Avill  be  fixed  to  stop  the  rising 
price  of  cotton.  Personally  we  do  not  believe  in 
price  fixing.  The  demand  caused  by  a  fair  and  un¬ 
restricted  distribution  Avill  do  more  to  stimulate 
production  than  any  price  the  GoA-ernment  can  .safely 
guarantee.  Cotton  and  wheat  are  both  essential 
product.s— one  of  the  South  and  the  other  of  the 
North  and  aa’o  can  see  no  reason  AA’hy  AA'heat  growers 
.should  he  restricted  and  hampered  while  cotton 
groAvers  are  left  free. 

* 

^^HE  National  Grange  will  meet  at  Syracuse,  N. 
1  Y.,  this  year  and  it  will  be  a  notable  gathering. 

Many  farm  organizations  come  and  go,  but  the 
Grange  remains  strong,  steadfast  and  hopeful.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  members  of  the  Subor¬ 
dinate  Granges  are  the  cream  of  country  dAvellers, 
and  no  one  can  over  estimate  the  uplifting  influence 
these  Gianges  huA’e  had  upon  country  communitie.s. 
The  best  thing  about  the  Grange  is  that  it  is  a  country 
home  product.  !Many  farm  organizations  make  the 
mistake  of  aping  or  imitating  the  methods  or  man¬ 
ner  of  city  people.  This  always  ends  in  disaster, 
for,  being  close  to  nature  and  natural  forces,  the 
farmer  is  at  his  best  Avhen  he  is  natural  and  direct. 
The  early  leaders  of  the  Grange  seemed  to  realize 
this,  and,  from  the  beginning,  the  organization  has 
been  strongest  and  most  effective  where  it  sought  to 
pet  feet  a  culture  and  an  education  based  upon  coun¬ 
try  life  and  country  ideals.  We  think  much  of  the 
success  of  the  Grange  has  resulted  from  this  policy 
of  develojiing  the  hest  in  country  life,  rather  than  in 
trying  to  fit  over  the  more  artificial  life  of  the  toAvn. 
The  relations  hetAveen  the  subordinates  and  the 
State  or  National  Grange  are  not  always  as  clo.se  as 
thej  .should  he,  and  thii.s  the  latter  are  not  always  a.s 
truly  representative  as  they  should  he.  We  hope  the 
connection  Avill  be  made  closer,  and  that  the  Grange 
Avill  remain  as  noAv,  the  great  social  representative 
of  the  farm  home.  Every  Patron  in  Noav  York  and 
Eastern  States  .should  be  personally  interested  in 
making  the  coming  National  Grange  meeting  a  Avon- 
derful  success.  Make  it  take  rank  Avith  other  great 
war  activitie.s. 

Nc 

TWOW  that  the  neAv  campaign  for  .sale  of  Liberty 
■LN  bonds  is  on  let  us  repeat  the  statement  about 
the  sale  of  junk.  Within  a  foAA’’  mile.s  of  .Amur  church 
or  school  or  Grange  may  be  found  enough  old  metal 
or  rubber  or  rags  to  pay  for  several  of  the.se  bonds. 
This  junk  is  noAv  scattered  about  in  small  lots,  for 
Avhich,  .separatekv,  there  Avould  be  but  little  .sale. 
Get  the.se  lots  together  so  as  to  make  a  carload,  and 
they  can  be  sold  to  advantage.  Here  is  a  chance  for 
a  good  community  eiiterjirise.  In  .some  localities 
much  of  this  junk  has  been  cleaned  up  for  the  Red 
Gross,  but  .you  Avill  find  more  of  it  if  you  hunt.  We 
are  told  of  turning  the  SAA'oi'ds  into  pruning  hooks 
and  ploAvshares.  That  Avill  come  a  little  later,  Ave 
hope.  .lust  noAV  it  is  more  in  line  to  turn  a  rusty  old 
moAver  or  a  di.scarded  harroAv  into  a  cannon  and  a 
shell  to  bloAV  doAvn  the  Avails  of  GGrman.y.  Use  the 
Junk  to  put  the  German  .Tiinkers  in  the  junk  heap! 


Brevities 

Broiled  tbmatoes  make  you  think  of  beefsteak — 
without  the  price. 

The  very  foumlation  of  service  to  the  country  means 
giving  up  something  that  Ave  value.' 

O.NLY  rich  people  and  farmers  can  afford  to  cat  fresh 
eggs  this  season. 

Packing  beans  Avitli  unslaked  lime — about  equal 
quantities — Avill  de.stroy  mo.st  of  the  Aveevils. 

The  best  thing  to  do  Avith  wild  or  foolish  rumors  is 
to  forget  them.  The  Avorst  thing  is  to  repeat  them. 

A  GOOD  Avay  to  pass  idle  time  is  to  practice  writing 
with  the  left  hand. 

In  Noi-Avay  each  adult  is  limited  to  about  one-half 
pint  of  .skim-milk  per  day. 

8ay  Avhat  you  Avill — if  the  .shipyard  workers  Avorked 
as  long  and  as  faithfully  as  the  farmers  do  the  .shipping 
question  Avould  be  settled. 

Great  Britain  Avill  clean  out  .all  but  the  “essential” 
dogs  as  a  Avar  measure.  Could  you  prove  that  your  dog 
does  “essential”  Avork? 

The  farmerettes,  the  farmerettes,  they  .save  the  farm¬ 
er  toil  and  frets.  Yet  Avife,  inside,  the  records  beats,  for 
she  must  cook  the  farmer’s  cats. 

Our  friend  o'n  page  11.84  tells  of  eating  woodchucks 
to  get  rid  of  them.  We  have  known  them  to  be  salted 
down  to  be  msed  as  iiork.  In  some  cases  they  are 
canned  and  held  for  Winter  feeding  poultry. 

Some  of  our  friends  say  they  Avill  hunt  for  buried 
treasure  on  their  farms,  using  a  magnet.  A  pick  and 
spade  employed  in  tile  drainage  A\ill  get  nearer  the  treas¬ 
ure. 

The  neAv  taxes  on  soda  Avater  are  expected  to  net 
the  government  ,$.87,000,000!  We  quit  drinking  this 
“.soft  drink”  long  ago  and  switched  off  to  milk.  Why 
not  create  such  a  demand  for  milk  that  it  will  tax  tlie 
fanners  to  keep  up  Avith  it? 
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Conferences  on  Agricultural  Education 

On  page  i)ir)  we  referred  to  conferences  to  be  In^ld 
in  the  various  New  York  counties  regarding  the 
farmers’  institutes  for  the  coming  season.  The 
Extension  Service  News  gives  the  following  facts 
about  them: 

There  were  ;")  conferences;  two  held  in  June,  11  in 
July,  and  42  in  August.  Nearly  every  conference  was 
held  at  a  time  when  good  weather  and  haying  or  harvest¬ 
ing  exerted  a  strong  influence  to  keep  farmers  at  home, 
but.  in  spite  of  this,  071)  farmer.s  found  time  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  an  average  of  12  farmers  at  each  conference. 

This  was  the  fir.st  time  that  a  general  elfoi’t  was  made 
to  got  organized  community  representation  at  such  con¬ 
ferences,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  428  communities 
were  represented  by  delegates  and  probably  one-third  as 
many  more  by  letters.  In  many  cases  delegates  had 
been  instructed  at  community  conferences  held  pre¬ 
viously.  Where  such  conferences  had  not  been  held  it 
was  often  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  complete  satis¬ 
factory  arrangements  at  the  county  conference. 

In  the  55  counties  arrangements  were  made  for  000 
meetings.  These  included  08  extension  schools,  .329 
farmers’  institutes,  and  209  community  meetings.-  Four¬ 
teen  counties  had  made  no  arrangements  for  community 
meeting.s,  and  most  of  the  other  41  counties  will  put  in 
supplementary  applications  for  help  in  community  meet¬ 
ings,  as  well  as  for  additional  farmers’  institutes  and 
extension  schools. 

Of  the  applications  for  extension  schools.  38  were  for 
five-day  schools  and  2(5  for  special  schools  of  two  or 
three  days.  'Ten  of  the  special  extension  schools  are 
to  be  milk-production  .schools,  nine  milking-machine 
schools,  two  fruit  schools,  one  each  of  livestock,  potato 
(two-day),  and  bean  schools. 

The  niiiiiher  of  farmers  turning  out  in  this  way 
to  “confer'’  ran  all  the  way  from  one  in  Warren 
County  to  75  in  Nassau,  and  35  in  Orange.  In  2(5 
counties  only  10  or  less  came  out  to  con.sider  the 
institutes. 


Two  Views  of  Daylight  Saving 

TTirc  outcome  of  this  “daylight  saving”  scheme  is 
a  puzzle,  .\fter  a  Summer's  exiierience  the  town 
people  seem  to  he  pleased  Avith  the  new  rule.  They 
want  the  clock  kept  ahead.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
gi’eat  majority  of  farmers  are  violently  opposed. 
'riKi  trouble  is  that  farmers  do  not  agree  on  the 
matrer.  For  instance,  here  are  two  letters  coming 
almost  in  the  same  mail; 

I  hope  Tiik  11.  N.-Y.  and  other  agricultural  papcr.s, 
the  farmers’  organizations,  etc.,  will  use  their  intluence 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  daylight  saving  law  next 
year.  It  has  not  been  satisfactory  in  the  country.  If 
the  people  in  the  towns  wish  to  rise  earlier  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  let  them  do  so,  and  open  and  close  the  hanks, 
business  houses,  factories,  etc.,  an  hour  earlier,  without 
changing  the  cdocks.  G.  C.  F. 

Westclu  ster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Reading  the  various  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in 
regard  to  the  daylight  saving  law,  it  seems  to  me  that 
many  of  your  correspondents  lose  sight  of  the  main 
object  of  the  plan.  It  was  not  put  in  i)ractice  primarily 
to  make  life  harder  for  the  farmers,  or  easier  for  .some 
other  class,  but  to  .save  the  fuel  which  would  be  u.sed 
for  illumination  in  the  evening,  and  this  saving  of  fuel 
must  in  the  aggregate  be  immense.  Considering  the 
shortage  of  coal  which  avc  face,  I  believe  that  the  laAV 
has  abundantly  justified  itself.  If  it  results  in  incon¬ 
venience  or  even  hardship  to  some,  it  must  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  is  a  time  of  sacrifice,  and  a  cheerfid 
compliance  with  the  various  regulations  deemed  nece.s- 
sary  or  advisable  in  the  jjresent  crisis  is  the  least  that 
can  he  expected  of  loyal  citizens  of  this  republic.  I  have 
heard  very  little  fault  found  with  the  law  in  this  dairy 
sectiiui.  ^  F.  w.  F. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  law  is  not  likely  to  he  repealed  during  the 
war,  and  unless  farmers  can  agree  ni)on  sonu'  suh- 
.stitute  or  amendment  and  hack  such  agreement  np 
solidly  they  will  not  get  very  far.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions,  we  understand,  the  clocks  have  never  Ix'en 
turned  hack  at  all.  and  both  farmers  and  liired  help 
go  by  the  old  time*.  .Vnyway,  on  (let.  27  the  clocks 
are  all  to  he  turned  hack  one  hour. 


Treating  Potato  Seed  This  Fall 

This  war  is  driving  us  all  to  new  farm  economies. 
It  is  anything  to  save  labor.  Some  of  our  readers 
ask  why  they  cannot  dip  or  treat  seed  potatoes  for 
tlie  scab  this  Fall  and  carry  the  seed  (»ver.  That  will 
save  some  labor  in  Spring  if  the  scheme  is  pi'ac- 
tical.  The  following  is  the  best  an.swer  we  have; 
found,  though  we  should  hardly  think  there  Avould  he 
enough  labor  saving  to  pay  except  on  very  large 
farms : 

In  our  cxi)cricncc  wc  find  that  there  is  no  harm  to 
treat  potatoes  Avith  formaldehyde  at  this  time.  Never¬ 
theless,  when  doing  so  it  is  necessary  to  keei)  the  crates 
or  bags  in  which  they  are  stored  clean,  and  to  sterilize 
the  same  before  putting  the  potatoes  into  them.  Refore 
repacking  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  potatoes  are 
absolutely  dry.  In  some  States  they  recommend  the 
treatment  of  i)otatoes  immediately  after  they  are  dug, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  storage  rot  setting  in  on  the  tubers 
that  have  been  slightly  injured  in  digging.  It  has  been 
found  by  this  method,  especially  Avhere  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  has  been  used  to  treat  the  seed,  that  storage  rot 
can  he  ov’ercome  to  a  great  extent.  As  you  understand, 
the.se  storage  rots  are  not  due  to  late  blight,  hut  to  some 
of  the  common  fungi  that  are  present  under  storage 
conditions.  o.  or.OYEii. 

(leneva.  N.  Y.,  Exp.  Station.  Associate  Botanist. 

.\t  any  rate,  it  Avill  be  nonsense  to  put  seed  pota¬ 
toes,  whether  they  are  treated  or  not,  into  un¬ 
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clean  potato  cellars.  'I'be  germs  of  rot  and  other  dis¬ 
eases  are  in  tlu'se  old  storage  places  and  must  be 
destroyed  if  you  Avaut  clean  seed.  The  cadlars  cun 
be  fumigated  Avith  formalin  gas.  ’Tins  is  iiroduced 
iiy  pouring  the  formalin  over  permanganate  of  pot- 
a.sh.  The  usual  formula  is  to  use  five  ounces  of  the 
l)ermanganate  and  10  ounces  of  formaldehyde  to  each 
l.O(X)  cubic  feet  in  the  cellar.  Pour  the  formalin 
over  the  permanganate  in  a  deep  container  and  then 
leave  the  collar  immediatel.A",  because  the  gas  is  given 
off  at  once.  (If  course,  it  is  necessary  to  close  all 
wiiidoAvs  and  doors  to  make  the  gas  effective.  If  this 
is  too  exjtensive,  the  cellar  may  be  cleaned  out  and 
then  thoroughly  siirayed  or  soaked  with  Bordeaux 
mixture.  50  gallons  of  Avater  and  five  ])onnds  each  of 
lime  and  sulphate  of  copper. 


The  Milk  Situation 

SLIDING  SCALE  OF  PRICES  ON  RETAIL 
MILK. — The  milk  producers  of  the  State  scored  u  )»oint 
a;;  the  conference  of  the  State  Mayors  Avith  the  State 
and  Federal  Food  Commissions,  due  to  the  woi-k  of 
Cortland  County  Pomona  Grange,  in  sending  A.  S. 
Merchant,  fai-in  manager  for  the  count.v,  to  repre.sent 
them  at  their  meeting  in  Syracu.se.  The  ^Milk  Dealer.s’ 
Association  was  represented,  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
meeting  Avas  in  f.-ivor  of  existing  retail  milk  conditons, 
until  the  Grange’s  rei)resentative  called  attention  to 
exi.sting  conditions  in  Cortland  and  other  up-State 
cities,  Avhere  milk  dealers  are  making  from  87  to  104 
jier  cent  profit.  I’heir  profit  this  month,  since  the 
Avhoh'sale  price  has  risen,  i.s  87  per  cent.  In  .Inly  it  AA’as 
138  i)er  cent,  in  August  it  Avas  100  per  cent,  and  in 
.lunc  it  Avas  104  i)er  cent — or  714g  per  quart — with  the 
average  purchase  price  4.7c  per  (piart.  Mr.  Merchant 
said  that  faianers  are  not  making  vigorous  complaint 
over  present  whoh'sale  milk  jirices,  hut  that  they  Avere 
oi)posed  to  the  dealers  making  so  much  profit  that  it 
cut  down  consumption  of  milk,  and  so  ruined  the  milk 
market.  They  were  opposed  to  .Tune  milk  selling  at 
the  .same  price  to  consumers  that  November  or  January 
milk  does,  ll’hen  the  farmers  h.'ive  to  take  a  big  ctit  in 
wholesale  prices  they  Avant  the  consumers  to  get  the 
benefit  of  it,  so  that  they  may  use  milk  more  freely.  A 
resolution  was  jtas.sed  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Merchaiit’s 
di.sclosures  of  the  farmer’s  side  of  the  question.,  sug¬ 
gesting  a  sliding  scale  of  prices  to  consumers,  based  on 
investigations  of  >nilk  prices  in  all  the  cities 
of  the  State,  not  only  in  New  York  city,  the  ba.sis 
to  he  the  price  to  farmers  plus  distributing  expenses, 
and  a  fair  ju-ofit  to  the  distributor.  'Phe  resolution 
concluded  Avith  the  statement  that,  “It  is  our  opinion 
that  no  relief  to  the  consumer  can  ho  obtained  from  an 
investigation  of  the  cost  of  production,  but  that  relief 
can  be  obtained  as  the  result  of  an  investigation  of  the 
cost  and  method  of  distribution.”  As  usual  in  confer¬ 
ences  Avhere  the  people  are  most  concerned  there  Avoiild 
have  been  no  one  present  to  s()eak  for  the  farmer  at  this 
conference  had  not  Cortland  Grange  made  use  of  this 
opportunity.  Again  is  it  i)roveir  that  farmers’  organi¬ 
zations  are  most  negligent  of  their  own  interests  and 
fail  to  have  the  situation  clearly  explained  to  officials 
Avho  have  much  i)OAver  but  no  re.-d  first  understanding  of 
farm  conditions,  and  actual  retailing  methods  as  prac¬ 
ticed  Avidely  today.  Granges  everyAvhere  can  do  much 
for  th(‘  farmer.s’  interests  if  they  Avill  Avatch  for  and 
make  opportunities.  'Phe  State  and  Federal  Commis¬ 
sions’  representatives  at  this  meeting  gave  indications 
of  a  Avillingne.ss  to  mitigate  present  milk  evils  Avhen 
the  situation  Avas  made  clear.  ’Phe  statement  Avas  made 
that  a  rumor  existed  that  farmers  Avere  killing  their 
herds  because*  of  unsatisfactory  milk  i)rices.  Mayor 
Stone  of  Syracuse  said  this  Avas  unfounded,  becau.se  he 
had  had  an  investigation  in  Onondaga  County  and 
found  no  decrease  in  the  number  of  milch  <'oavs.  3'his 
shoAVS  that  no  broad  statement  of  this  sort  should  be 
imuh*  on  one  (‘xamiele  alone,  as  it  is  a  Avell-knoAvu  fact 
th.'it  in  otlu'r  counties  a  very  alarming  .shortage  of  dairy 
coAA’S  has  been  caused  by  their  Avholesalc  slaughter  for 
beef,  and  that  in  most  of  the  real  dairy  comities  the 
number  of  heifer  cah^s  being  rai.sed  is  much  lower  than 
usual. 

LITTLE  CHEESE  FROM  NOW  ON.— The  last  n*- 
liort  of  the  Wat(‘rtoAvn  Produce  Exchange  shoAvs  A’ery 
little  cheese  in  storage.  3'he  demand  for  milk  and  butter 
from  noAV  on  Avill  ri'sult  in  little  production  of  idieese 
for  the  r('st  of  this  yt'ar.  \  noAV  record  price  for  Avhole- 
sale  cheese  Avas  made  here  Sept.  21,  Avhen  27%c  Avas 
received  for  4,085  cheese.  In  the  C'antou  Dairy  Board 
28  factories  registered  1.457  boxi's  of  cheese,  at  28yic 
a  ixuind.  'Phe  price  here  one  year  ago  Avas  2.5 Vic,  and 
the  number  of  cheese  sold,  2,995.  .ai.g.  F. 

The  Cortland  County  I’omona  Grange  is  to  be  con- 
grattilatc'd  on  taking  this  initiative.  It  is  the  most 
hopeful  indication  that  has  come  in  for  some  time. 
So  long  as  milk  dealers  are  permitted  to  increase  the 
price  of  milk  to  consumers,  they  can  decrease  the 
consumption,  and  decrease  the  demand  for  milk. 
’Phoy  have  ahvays  reduced  the  price  to  the  farmer 
in  seasons  of  large  production  and  maintained  the 
high  price  of  scarce  production  to  the  consumer. 
Noaa’  they  have  got  to  the  point  where  tliey  Avant  to 
reduce  the  price  in  tlush  seasons,  and  tiien  compel 
the  farmer  to  take  care  of  the  surplus  that  they 
create  heside.s.  They  Avould  imnish  tlie  producer  for 
producing  a  full  supply  of  milk  in  tAvo  Avays.  If 
tlie  policy  he  continued  it  Avould  certainly  reduce 
(he  dairy  herds  of  the  State.  Our  amhition  h:is  been 
to  increase  and  doA'clo])  the  dairy  industry,  and  AA-e 
are  glad  to  see  this  initiatiA-e  uoav  from  the  Grange 
in  producing  centers.  Economic  and  etlicient  distri¬ 
bution  is  the  solution  of  the  milk  problem  if  Ave  are 
to  feed  the  city  and  maintain  the  dairy  industry. 


The  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  and  the  Farmer 

'Phe  fourth  loan  opens  up  Avith  the  most  complete  i)re- 
organizntion  of  any.  Rural  orgaiuzation  for  tlie  first 
tAvo  loans  Avas  very  incomiileti*.  and  the  result  was  not 
good  as -compared  to  the  loans  taken  by  the  cities.  'Phis 
Avas  corrected  in  the  third  loan,  Avith  the  result  that  all 
over  the  State  rural  sections  led  in  their  subscriptions. 
T'mier  the  present  plan  of  Avork  farmers  are  canvassed 
by  farmer*,  or  by  those  of  their  oAvn  neighborhoods  Avho 
understand  local  conditions  thoroughly.  This  has  helped 
to  inspire  confidence  and  adds  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
of  tile  Avork.  If  a  farmer  by  reason  of  had  luck,  un¬ 
usual  circumstances,  or  the  need  of  the  money  for  other 
jmrposes  in  developing  his  Avork  refuses  to  sub.scrihe, 
the  canvasser  quite  usually  understands  the  reasons  and 
no  stigma  or  misunderstanding  folloAVS  the  refusal.  If 

.a  leading  farmer  subscribes  liberally  it  is  well  knoAvn  to 
hi.s  felloAvs  and  inspires  confidence  on  their  part  to  do 
so  al.so  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  not  only  as  a 
help  to  the  government,  hut  as  a  safe  saving  measure  . 
of  personal  benefit  to  the  .suh.scriber. 

Women  canvassers  proved  so  helpful  in  the  third 
loan_  that  many  counties  are  making  more  use  of  their 
services  in  the  fourth.  In  Cortland  County  there  i.s  to 
he  one  AA-oman  to  every  tAvo  men  to  solicit.  The  Avomen 
have  made  it  a  matter  of  pride  to  do  as  well  as  or  a 
little  better  than  their  men  co-Avorkers — and  have  set  a 
high  mark  to  measure  U])  to. 

In  this  neAV  loan  the  farmer  has  a  clearly  recogidzed 
duty  to  di.scharge,  viz. :  to  subscribe  as  freely  to  the 
loan  as  it  is  in  Ids  poAver  to  do — and  not  only  that,  but 
to  anticipate  the  call  of  the  canvassers,  to  know  defi¬ 
nitely  hoAV  his  finances  and  obligjitions  stand,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  say  at  once  just  Avhat  he  can  do,  how  he 
wishes  his  payments  to  come,  etc.,  so  as  to  save  time 
for  the  canvassers  as  well  as  his  own.  'Phe  canvassers 
or  solicitors  haA'e  done  noble  self-sacrificing  work,  and 
this  ncAV  loan  calls  for  still  moi-e  of  their  time  and  ef¬ 
forts,  too  often  when  they  can  he  very  ill  spared  by  the 
generous  v/orkers.  3’he  Avork  takes  more  time  and 
thought  and  real  effort  tlian  subscribers  can  very  well 
realize,  and  it  is  ahvays  gratuitously  given.  The  so- 
licit.ors  for  the  neAv  loan  are  the  same  Avho  have  worked 
on  the  others,  in  most  cases. 

Farmers  are  often  sorely  puzzled  to  know  just  what 
course  to  pursue  in  std)scrihing  and  in  reserving  enough 
of  their  earnings  t(>  put  needed  improvements  on  the 
farm  and  its  equipment.  It  has  not  been  so  difficult  to 
decide  as  to  their  moral  rights  when  more  machinery,  a 
new  silo,  added  feidilizers  or  other  expenses  were  con¬ 
cerned,  a.s  it  had  a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  output  of 
the  farm.  But  Avhen  the  logical  time  came  for  giving  the 
farm  home  a  much-needed  bathroom  and  its  equipments, 
a  Avater  or  lighting  system,  a  lunv  furnace,  or  some  other 
improvement  that  has  more  to  do  Avith  the  comforts  of 
the  home  than  Avith  the  farm  output,  they  have  hesitat¬ 
ed.  'Phey  have  many  times  felt  that  they  had  gotten 
along  so  many  years  without  these  that  they  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  noAV,  under  these  v(‘ry  unusual  circumstances; 
that  it  was  selfish  and  oven  sinful  to  con.sider  their  oavii 
comforts  Avhen  the  country  has  .so  much  at  stake,  and 
our  boys  are  sacrificing  so  much.  A  broader  outlook 
hero  hiis  been  of  much  interest  to  the  Avriter,  as  that 
particular  i)roblem  has  risen  in  the  family  plans.  One 
of  the  speakers  sent  ovit  by  the  Government  to  instruct 
rural  people  as  to  their  duties  in  this  direction  touched 
on  this  point  briefly,  and  on  d<‘finite  questioning  out¬ 
lined  the  Government’s  attitude,  as  he  understood,  quite 
fully.  A  second  Avorker  later  on  voiced  the  same  senti¬ 
ments,  and,  on  examination,  they  prove  to  be  sound.  I 
am  glad  to  pass  on  the  solution  of  the  problem  to  others. 
Briefly  it  is  that  the  Government  recognizes  the  fact 
that  rural  homes  in  general  lack  the  comforts  that  go 
as  a  matter  of  course  Avith  the  city  homes  of  even  the 
mo.st  humble  of  the  city’s  daily  laborers;  that  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  farm  are  deserting  the  country  in 
alarming  numhers,  over-i)()i)ulating  the  one  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  other  desolate  and  deserted,  badly  in  need  of 
their  capable  services;  and  that  any  reasonable  mea.s- 
tire  Avhich  Avill  keej)  the  young  folks  contented  to  remain 
on  the  farms  and  giv»*  their  Avholesouled  efforts  there  are 
ju.stifiable,  and  even  the  duty  of  the  farmers  to  carry 
out.  Home  comforts  like  heating  plants,  water  and 
lighting  systems,  bathrooms  and  other  modern  equip¬ 
ments,  are  some  of  the  most  viihmhle  means  of  keejiing 
the  young  people  on  the  farm,  besides  adding  to  the 
healthfulness  iiiid  tlu'refore  the  efficiency  of  the  entire 
family.  We  have  a  boy  in  our  family,  soon  to  leavt; 
home  for  the  higher  school.  'Pherefore  we  feel  that  we 
do  not  Avant  him,  as  he  goes  aAvay  to  school  and  enjoys 
the  convonien(;es  of  the  city,  to  make  unfavorable  com- 
pari.sons  betAveen  his  city  (|uarters  and  those  of  his 
oAvn  home.  We  know  Avhat  the  lu-obable  result  would  he. 
And  .so  our  consciences  have  bei'u  at  ease  since  hearing 
this  vieAV  of  the  Government  in  planning  for  some  of 
these  comforts  this  Fitll,  even  though  the  Fourth  Loan 
is  coming.  But  Ave  are  going  to  be  careful  and  not  put 
all  our  eggs  in  om;  basket ;  not  all  into  the  improve¬ 
ments,  nor  all  into  the  loan,  hut  a  medium  course,  doing 
a  little  of  each  and  adding  to  the  improvements  each 
season  as  Ave  can. 

Government  Avorkers  in  the  interest  of  the  loan  have 
toured  the  State  and  have  expro.ssed  the  greatest  suritri.se 
at  the  immense  jiumher  of  farmhome  windows  Avhich 
bear  cards  or  emhh'ins  which  shoAv  that  the  resitlents 
luive  contributed  to  the  various  Avar  subscriptions.  Trav¬ 
elers  can  go  many  miles  and  not  find  a  house  that  does 
not  bear  its  evidences  of  contributions.  Surely  it  can 
be  said  that  as  a  class  farmers  fully  realize  their  duty 
to  their  country  in  this  Avay.  Let  us  also  help  to  make 
the  work  of  the  solicitors  as  easy  and  short  as  possible. 
It  takes  at  least  15  minutes  to  each  house  Avhen  the  in¬ 
mates  knoAV  just  Avhat  they  can  and  Avill  do  to  make  out 
the  necessary  forms  and  blanks.  If  we  make  these  calls 
an  hour  or  tAVO  in  length,  to  exidain  the  workings  of  the 
loan,  Ave  are  adding  to  their  burdens  unnecessarily,  as 
we  can  and  should  inform  ourselves  as  to  details  before¬ 
hand. 

'Phe  cami)algn  Avill  last  but  three  weeks  this  time, 
instead  of  the  four  heretofore  given.  Let  us  of  the 
country  do  our  best  to  make  it  a  success.  Let  us  work 
harder  than  ever  before,  save  largely  in  material  and 
money,  buy  bonds  that  our  money  helps  to  support  our 
Army  and  Navy  in  the  glorious  Avork  they  are  doing, 
and  contribute  freely  to  the  Avar  chests  or  other  charita¬ 
ble  Avar  relief  work,  Avith  full  confidence  that  our  money 
is  Avisely  spent. 

'Phe  gasless  Sunday  edict  has  raised  some  questions. 
But  a  letter  from  the  Fuel  Administrator  at  Washing¬ 
ton  to  State  organizations  sanctions  the  use  of  automo¬ 
biles  on  Sunday  for  this  Avork  Avhere  necessary  to  expe¬ 
dite  it.  M.,  u.  F, 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Mirage 

The  sun  beats  through  the  noonday's 
calm 

And,  deep  in  the  desert’s  glare. 

Mirage  of  sea  and  sails  and  palm 
Quivers  and  floats  in  air. 

Dissolves  and  shifts,  descends  and  lifts, 
Now  indistinct,  now  plain. 

As  in  glamour  of  dream  for  ever  I  seem 
To  see  my  Home  again. 

Our  ordered  tents  are  row  on  row — 

(The  Mirage  flickers  anew) 

Are  these  camps  or  Syrian  hills  in  snow 
White  peaks,  that  stab  the  blue? 

Are  the  sails  on  the  seas  of  the  Hebrides 
And  the  trees  from  a  Highland  glen 
In  this  blinding  glare?  Yes,  surely  there 
I  see  my  Home  again. 

And  my  heart  is  far  in  the  Ross-shire 
hills 

Swathed  scarf  on  scarf  in  mist. 

Where  a  tawny  burn  its  tribute  spills 
Throi:gh  the  heather’s  amethyst. 

And  the  breath  of  the  moor  is  keen  and 
pure 

As  the  clouds  blow  past  and  the  rain — ■ 
Dear  God  !  let  me  stand  in  my  own  clean 
land 

And  see  my  Home  again. 

—Member  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force, 
in  London  Observer. 

We  see  many  new  hat  trimmings  of 
angora  wool.  A  sailor  shai)e  of  wine- 
colored  hatter’s  plush  with  red  velvet 
facing  had  the  crown  trimmed  with  flat 
red  velvet  flowers  edged  with  gray  an¬ 
gora.  A  sport  hat  was  covered  with  a 
mesh  of  blue  and  white  angora  stretched 
over  a  foundation  of  blue  grosgrain  and 
was  finished  with  a  round  angora  orna¬ 
ment  in  front.  Ostrich  feathers,  plain, 
fancy,  burnt  and  shaded,  appear  on  many 
hats.  One  handsome  model  was  of  brown 
hatter’s  plush  faced  with  sand-colored 
beaver  trimmed  with  a  knot  of  burnt 
orange  velvet  enclosing  a  bunch  of  burnt 
ostrich.  Turbans  often  -have  a  group  of 
ostrich  feathers  ascending  to  a  high  point 
above  the  crown,  or  spirals  of  burnt 
ostrich.  Wide  brims  are  often  faced  with 
contrasted  color.  A  seal-brown  velvet 
with  folded  crown  and  a  trimming  of 
brown  cat-tails  was  faced  with  blue  vel¬ 
vet.  We  are  assured  that  patriots  will 
wear  their  old  clothes  this  Winter  (a 
form  of  patriotism  that  will  be  forced  on 
many  people  by  excessive  prices),  but  a 
becoming  hat  often  gives  style  to  last 
year’s  suit.  The  hat  and  its  trimmings 
should  always  be  selected  with  an  e.ve  to 
the  rest  of  the  wardrobe.  One  sometimes 
sees  a  ver.v  striking  hat  worn  without  any 
reference  to  coat  or  suit,  and  spoiling  the 
whole  appearance  by  its  incongruity. 


Tite  following  recipe  for  mock  mince¬ 
meat,  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Food 
Administration,  is  a  method  utilizing 
green  tomatoes  packed  down  in  salt; 
Three  pounds  salted  green  tomatoes,  two 
pounds  apples,  one  cup  chopped  suet,  two 
cups  molasses,  one  cup  corn  syrup,  one 
pound  raisins,  one  cup  vinegar,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cloves,  two  tablespoons  cinnamon, 
one  teaspoon  allspice,  one  teaspoon  nut¬ 
meg.  Soak  the  tomatoes  for  two  hours, 
and  chop  them  fine.  Chop  the  apples. 
Add  the  other  ingredients,  and  cook  the 
mixture  until  it  is  thick.  _  This  mincemeat 
will  keep  for  some  time  in  a  covered  jar. 
The  salted  green  tomatoes  may  also  be 
used  in  the  following  conserve :  One  pint 
salted  green  tomatoes,  one  tart  apple 

(diced,  not  pared),  two  cups  syrup.,  juice 
of  one  lemon,  grated  rind  of  one-half 
lemon.  Soak  the  tomatoes  for  two  hours, 
and  dice  them.  Cook  the  tomato  and  the 
apple  in  a  small  amount  of  vater  until 
they  are  tender.  Do  not  drain  them.  Add 
the  other  ingredients,  and  cook  the  mix¬ 
ture  until  it  is  thick  and  clear.  If  de¬ 
sired,  about  one  tablespoon  of  preserved 
ginger  may  be  added.  In  both  these 

recipes  syrup  takes  the  place  of  sugar. 

» 

The  coming  Winter  will  be  viewed 

with  dread  on  many  farms  where  the 

young  men  are  away,  and  where  labor 
difficulties  and  loneliness  sadden  the  home 
life.  It  is  not  an  easy  situation  for  the 
girls,  for  they  are  meeting  increased  bur¬ 
dens,  and  in  many  cases  their  efforts  do 
not  receive  the  recognition  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to.  So  they  think  enviously  of 
duties  overseas,  and  look  for  any  escape 
towards  self-supporting  work  away  from 
home.  We  think  there  never  was  a  time 
when  it  was  more  necessary  for  father 
and  mother  to  consider  this,  youthful  fer¬ 
ment,  and  to  meet  it  with  sympathy  and 
understanding.  Girls  will  feel  the  call  of 
the  world’s  great  adventure  just  as  much' 
as  their  brothers.  There  never  were  so 
many  occupations  open  to  them  outside. 
There  is  everything  to  call  them  away 
from  the  farm.  Yet  this  is  the  place 
where  they  are  imperatively  needed,  and 
it  ought  to  give  them  inducements  equal 
to  those  outside. 


Sorghum  Recipes 

We  have  had  several  articles  on  the 
making  of  sorghum  syrup.  The  sugar 
shortage  has  renewed  interest  in  this 
homemade  sweetening,  and  the  United 


States  Food  Administration  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions  for  its  use  : 

When  a  well-made,  light  syrup  has  been 
produced,  the  next  point  is  to  prevent  fer¬ 
mentation,  for,  after  all,  the  tang  of 
sorghum  syrup  is  mostly  due  to  fermen¬ 
tation.  Syrujj  that  has  been  thoroughly 
stfu’ilized  by  boiling  will  not  ferment  if 
poured  hot  into  sterilized  containers  and 
sealed  immediately.  The  tin  quart  can  is 
the  most  convenient  container  for  family 
us^.  Store  in  a  cool  place  and  you  have 
a  good  all-Winter  table  syrup  and  a  fair 
substitute  for  sugar  in  desserts  and  jam¬ 
making.  When  recipes  call  for  sugar, 
u.se  half  and  half  sorghum  and  corn  syrup 
or  sorghum  and  sugar,  or  use  sorghum 
alone. 

Sorghum  for  .Tam. — Canned  fruit  pulp 
or  stewed  dried  fruit  may  be  converted 
into  jams  or  butters  whenever  the  sor¬ 
ghum  syrup  is  available.  Allow  one  cup  I 
of  sorghum  to  four  cups  of  fruit  pulp. 
Season  with  spices,  ginger  or  lemon,  cook 
to  a  jam,  refill  sterilized  jars,  process  and 
seal.  Crushed  peach  kernel  wull  add  flavor 
to  peach  butter. 

Sweet  Pickled  Beets. — One-half  gallon 
baby  beets,  three  cups  vinegar,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  three  cups  sorghum,  three  table¬ 
spoons  mixed  pickle  spices.  Boil  together 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents. 


mil 


9391.  Empire  negli¬ 
ge,  three  sizes,  34 
or  3(>,  38  or  40,  42 
or  44  bust.  Price  15 
cents. 


9504.  Blouse  with 
vest,  30  to  40  bust. 
Price  15  cents. 

9593.  Two  -  piece 
skirt,  24  to  34  waist. 
Price  10  cents. 


9600.  Blouse  with 
round  collar,  30  to 
44  bust.  Price  15 
cents. 

90(!7.  Two  -  piece 
skirt  with  loose  pan¬ 
els,  24  to  32  waist. 
Price  15  cents. 


9479.  Tailored 
blouse,  34  to  42  bust. 
Price  15  cents. 

9402.  .Straiglit  skirt, 
24  to  30  waist.  To 
be  plaited  or  gath¬ 
ered.  I'rice  15  cents. 


for  throe  minutes  vinegar,  sorghum,  salt 
and  spices.  Cook  beets  until  tender,  skin 
and  pack  in  one-half  gallon  jars.  I’our 
boiling  liquid  over  them,  filling  jars.  Fas¬ 
ten  covers  on  tightly  and  store  in  dark 
place  to  cool.  Canned  beets  may  be  used 
for  this  recipe.  Pears  and  peaches  may 
be  pickled  with  sorghum  syrup,  and  it  is 
especially  good  with  si)ice(l  grapes. 

•Sorghum  Lemon  Sauce. — Two  cups 
sorghum,  one  cup  boiling  water,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  cornstarch,  juice  of  two  lemons, 
grated  rind  of  one  lemon,  two  tablespoons 
butter  (added  before  removing  from  fire). 

Sorghum  Cake. — One-half  cup  fat,  one 
and  one-half  cups  sorghum,  one  cup  boil¬ 
ing  Avater,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one 
teaspoon  ginger,  one  cup  flour,  one  cup 
substitute  flour,  tAvo  eggs,  one  teaspoon 
soda.  Cream  the  fat  and  add  the  sor¬ 
ghum  and  the  boiling  Avater.  Add  the 
eggs  last.  Bake  the  cake  in  a  loaf  or  in 
a  shallow  pan  in  a  moderate  OATn. 

Apple  Sauce  Variation. — To  tAVO  cups 
of  apple  sauce,  cooked  until  A'ery  thick, 
add  one  tablespoon  butter,  three  table¬ 
spoons  of  syrup,  and  cinnamon  as  desired. 
Spread  the  apple  sauce  one-half  inch 
thick  over  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Pour 
the_  cake  batter  over  the  sauce,  and  bake 
it  in  a  moderate  oven.  When  the  cake 
is  done,  turn  it  out  of  the  pan  so  that  the 
apple  sauce  is  on  top.  Cut  it  in  squares 
and  servo  warm. 

War  Cake. — Two-thirds  cup  shorten- 


Early  Morning 

Warmth 

Dress  in  cheery  warmth  these 
snappy  Fall  mornings  beside  a 
Perfection  Oil  Heater. 

Eat  breakfast  by  its  cosy  cheer¬ 
ful  glow — use  it  all  day  as  need¬ 
ed.  It  runs  full  blast  for  8  hours 
on  one  gallon  of  SO-CO-NY  oil. 

Buy  a  Perfection  Oil  Heater  now 
— for  fall  and  winter  comfort. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

PERFECTION 

OIL  HEATERS  A  ‘JhcM^Tndt  Mario 


At  hardware  and  general  stores 


ISDCQNY 


I  KEROSENE 
OIL 


STANDARD  OlLCastN.Y 
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I  can  save  you  $25.00  to  575.00  on  tha  priea 
and  Installation  of  the  finest  quality  Pipeless  Pur- 
nace— one  that  will  heat  your 
homo  “warm  as  toast" 
throuf^h  one  retdster.  I 
challeng'e  you  to  aive  me  a 
chance  to  prove  that  I 

Just  Get  My  Bookl 
See  for  Yourself 

what  low  wholesale  prices 
I  quote  on  Stoves, 

RanKes,  Furnaces.Gas 
Kanges.Oil  Ranges 
and  Kitchen 
Kabinets. 

Don  t  wait  un¬ 
til  tomorrow. 

Write  right 
away.  Aili  |ir 
Csislog  lls.910 

Kalamazoo  Stov* 

Company,  Mfri. 

Kalamazoo.  Midi. 


4  KalcXnVdiZ^ 

Direct  to  You" 


Clear  Your  Sldn 
WithCuticura 

All  druggists:  Soap  25, 
Ointment  25  &  50,  Tal¬ 
cum  25.  Sample  each 
free  of  “Cuticura, 
Dept.  P.  Boaton.” 


EXPERT 
KNOWLEDGE 
FREELY 
GIVEN 


Hydraulic  Cide; 

Press  Prof  it§/ 

EXTRA 

HEAVY  _  _ 

PRESSURE  "  ^  GETS“rESULTS 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO..  108  Penn  Ave.,  Glean.  N.Y 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .  •  •  .  .  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing  2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Give  Your  Wife  a  SquEire  Deal! 

Provide  Running  Water  in  Your  Home 

Vou  demand  the  best  equipment  for  field  and  barn.  Give 
your  wife  a  square  deal  See  that  her  workshop  (the  home)  is 
equipped  with  running  water.  You  can  easily  have  plenty 
for  kitchen,  laundry  bath,  garden  and  lawn.  The  whole 
family  will  enjoy  city  conveniences  in  the  country  home. 


pOULDS  PUMPg 

V^FOR  EVE. RiY  SERVICE 

is  the  title  of  our  new  book  which  fully 
explains  how  you  can  install  a  com¬ 
plete  water  system  in  house  and 
barns.  Our  Service  Department 
will  help  you  select  the  right 
equipment.  Send  today  for  this 
instructive  book,  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dept,  11. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

Main  Offict  and  Works: 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES: 

Philadelphia  Chicago 
Boston  New  York 
Fittsburgh 
Atlanta  Houston 


Write 
for  this 
Book 


_  Goolds 
Ffif.  1631 
Bump 


for  air  pressnro 
or  elevated  tank 
water  eysteou 
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inpr,  oue  and  one-halP  cnps  sorghum,  one 
and  one-half  cups  water,  one  cnp  dates, 
raisins  or  prunes,  one  teaspoon  salt,  two 
teaspoons  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  cloves, 
four  cups  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  three-fourths  cup  nut  meats  (if 
desired ) ,  one  teaspoon  soda  dissolved  in 
two  tablespoons  hot  water,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  nutmeg.  Mix  shortening,  water, 
syrup,  spices  and  raisins  and  boil  for 
about  three  minutes.  Pour  into  mixing 
bowl  and  allow  to  cool.  Sift  flour  and 
baking  powder,  add  all  at  one  time  to  the 
li(iuid  mixture,  beat  well,  add  nuts  if  de¬ 
sired,  and,  just  before  pouring  into_  oiled 
and  floured  pans,  dissolve  the  so<ta  in  the 
hot  Avater  and  beat  into  the  batter.  Bake 
in  loaf  pan  in  moderate  oven  about  an 
hour. 

Four  Tested  Recipes 

Sweet  Potato  Pie  Southern  style. — 
Rfash  the  contents  of  a  can  of  SAVcet  po¬ 
tatoes.  Season  with  butter  and  one- 
fourth  teaspoojiful  nutmeg.  Roll  into 
cone  shapes,  using  twaf  tablespoonfuls  for 
each  cone.  Roll  in  eggs  and  crumbs, 
place  in  buttered  baking  dish  and  bake 
a  golden  hi’own,  basting  occasionally  Avith 
hot  milk. 

Pumpkin  Pie  Avith  Honey. — Tavo  cups 
pumpkin,  one-half  teaspoonful  salt,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  mace,  one-third  tea¬ 
spoonful  ginger,  one-half  cup  strained 
honey,  one  whole  egg,  with  yolk,  one  cup 
milk,'  one-half  cup  cream.  Mix  well  and 
turn  into  pie  crust,  bake  sloAvly  for  4o 
minutes.  SerA^e  cold  with  cheese. 

Macaroni  with  Tomato  Sauce. — Two 
cups  tomato  juice,  half  a  cup  macaroni, 
two  quarts  boiling  Avater,  one  teaspoonful 
salt,  tAvo  teaspoonfuls  butter,  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  flour,  one  sliced  onion,  two 
slices  of  green  pepper.  Cook  macaroni 
20  minutes  in  the  boiling,  salted  water 
and  drain.  RroAvn  the  butter,  add  the 
flour  and  seasoning.  Cook  the  tomato 
juice  with  onion  and  pepper  and  strain 
into  the  butter  and  flour.  Cook  until 
smooth  and  thick  and  then  pour  over  the 
macaroni  and  seiwe  at  once,  or  bake  until 
broAvn. 

f’ream  of  Corn  Soup.-;-One  can  of  corn, 
one  large  onion,  one  pint  of  water,  one 
teasTioonful  of  butter,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  flour,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a 
pinch  of  pepper,  one  quart  of  milk,  one 
cup  of  cream.  Run  the  corn  through  the 
meat  chopper,  add  the  onions  and  Avater 
and  cook  for  20  minute.s.  Then  put  it 
through  the  sieve,  extracting  all  the  pulp. 
Melt  the  butter,  add  flour  and  seasoning. 
Cook  to  smooth  paste  and  add  gradually 
the  milk.  When  thick  and  smooth,  add 
corn  pulp.  Before  serving,  add  the  cream. 

MRS.  J.  AV.  KAY. 


Making  Soap  in  Small  Quantities 

The  Bulletin  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  makes  the  following  suggestions: 

Are  you  trying  to  conserve  fats?  Then 
you  know  one  Avay  to  comserve  is  to  use 
up  the  scraps  of  fat  in  making  soap.  If 
you  have  tried  to  follow  the  directions  on 
a  can  of  lye,  you  Avere  appalled  to  find 
that  it  Avas  nece.ssary  to  accumulate  five 
and  a  half  pounds  of  fat.  Perhaps  after 
cai-efully  following  these  directions,  in¬ 
stead  of  ending  Avith  something  you  could 
call  soap  you  had  a  Still  greasy,  curdled, 
useless  mass. 


Do  not  he  discouraged.  Next  time  you 
make  soap  observe  these  precautions: 
Have  the  fat  only  just  melted.  Add  the 
lye  very  slowly.  Make  the  soap  in  smaller 
quantities,  at  first  anyway. 

Pour  into  a  glass  jar  five  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  cups  of  cold  Avater.  Add  to  the  water 
the  contents  of  a  can  of  lye.  Stir  until 
all  the  lye  is  dissolved  and  alloAV  it  to 
become  completely  cold. 

Try  out  the  fat  from  scraps  of  moat  by 
heating.  Clarify  the  fat  and  get  rid  of 
any  salt  it  may  contain  by  boiling  it  for 
at  least  five  minutes  Avith  several  times  its 
volume  of  water.  AIIoav  the  fat  to  col¬ 
lect,  then  skim  it  off.  It  may  be  melted 
and  strained  again. 

Make  out  of  stiff  paper  or  cardboard 
some  moulds  about  the  shape  of  a  cake 
of  laundry  soap,  but  thicker.  Weigh  out 
half  a  pound  of  fat.  Heat  it  just  enough 
to  melt  it — no  more.  Measure  out  half 
a  cupful  of  the  lye  solution.  Add  the 
lye  to  the  fat  a  spoonful  at  a  time,  stir¬ 
ring  Avell  after  each  addition.^  This 
should  take  over  five  minutes.^  Keep  on 
beating  until  the  mass  is  fairly  thick ; 
pour  it  into  moulds.  Set  it  UAvay  to 


Black  Pudding 

Your  paper  cannot  be  beaten  by  any 
other.  It  not  only  benefits  the  readers 
financially  but  physically.  The  recipes 
you  give  are  fine,  and  here  is  a  fine  black 
pudding  recipe,  if  you  care  to  print  same: 
One  cup  molasses,  one  egg  beaten,  one 
teaspoon  ginger,  one  teaspoon  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  tAA'o-thirds  cup  boiling  water, 
tAvo  cups  Avhite  flour.  Steam  in  a  three- 
pint  basin  1%  hours,  Avithout  removing 
steamer  coA'er.  Use  hard  or  liquid  sauce 
or  Avhipped  cream.  farmer’s  avifb. 

Reducing  the  Meat  Bill 

Most  farmer’s,  while  having  their  own 
pork,  chicken,  etc.,  still  dei)end  on  the 
butcher  for  the  most  of  the  Summer’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  fresh  meat.  Never  before  has  it 
been  so  high  in  price,  and  it  certainly  be- 
hooA’es  every  housekeep(*r  to  purchase 
Avhat  Avill  prove  the  most  economical.  A 
great  deal  depends  on  the  locality  and 
AA'hat  kinds  and  cuts  of  meat  are  in  the 
most  demand.  For  instance,  in  cities 
sweetbreads  are  a  luxury  that  cannot 
often  be  indulged  in  by  the  moderately 
Avell-to-do.  Here  in  a  small  country  toAvn 
I  i)ay  10  and  15  cents  a  pair  for  them. 
’ITiey  are  really  an  economical  food  at 
that  price,  while  in  the  city  markets  at 
T.’)  cents  a  pair  they  are  an  expensive 
luxury.  Veal  heai’t  is  another  thing 
which  I  find  most  economical.  I  pay  10 
or  15  cents  apiece  for  them,  according  to 
size,  and  one  serves  abundantly  my  family 
of  four.  They  are  delicious  Avhen  sliced 
raw.  rolled  in  flour,  and  fried  to  a  nch 
broAvn.  The  legs  of  veal  I  often  buy  for 
25  or  .35  cents,  and  for  this  sum  I  get 
enough  meat  for  at  least  three  meals.  I 
boil  these  until  tender  and  either  serve  as 
a  steAv,  or  take  the  meat  fi-om  the  bones, 
roll  in  flour,  and  fry  in  butter  substitute 
as  I  would  chicken.  Any  little  remnants 
of  A-eal  that  are  left  I  cut  into  small  bits, 
heat  in  cream  sauce  and  serve  on  toast 
for  breakfast.  It  is  surprising  what  a 
small  amount  of  meat  is  required  when 
served  in  this  way.  I  have  been  able  by 
buying  the.se  cheaper  kinds  of  meat  to 
keep  our  meat  bill  down  to  a  very  small 
sum  and  yet  have  nourishing,  palatable 
meat  for  my  family. 

MRS.  CirARI.ES  .TOIINSTON. 


Embroidery  Designs 


904.  Ppsign  for  embroidery,  to  bo  exe¬ 
cuted  with  worsted  or  other  heavy  thread. 
The  new  Fall  frocks  arc  featuring  wor¬ 
sted  embroidery.  Pretty  navy  blue  frocks 
have  motifs  of  pale  gray  with  a  toucli  of 
orange  around  tlie  loAver  ed'ge  and  in  the 
corners  of  tlie  collar  and  cuffs.  Naturally 
you  can  use  any  color  combination  you 


wish  for  the  designs  illustrated.  The  fig¬ 
ures  can  be  used  continuously  to  form  a 
border  or  as  a  separate  motif.  Tlie  spaces 
between  tlie  lines  that  form  the  Iwrders 
for  the  triangle,  the  squares  and  conven¬ 
tional  figures  are  to  be  filled  Avith  solid 
embroidery  in  over  and  over  sitches.  No 
padding  is  reiiuired.  Price  of  transfer,  10 
cents. 

977.  Design  for  embroidering  a  border 
one  and  one-lialf  inches  Avlde.  Three 
yards  are  given.  The  design  illustrated' 
can  be  very  rapidly  Avorked  and  d(X“s  not 
reipiire  an  experienced  hand.  You  can 
work  tills  design  in  heavy  threads,  a  sin- 

.illlllllIllli^ltjTl^dlllltllllti.\j[l''ldllllllllIliI'l^ 

gle  stitch  being  taken  for  each  line,  or  it 
can  be  utilized  for  lieads  or  for  Frencli 
knots.  Deads  are  being  very  much  worn 
and  here  a  dark  blue  bead  with  a  little  gold 
for  the  centers  would  make  a  most  pleas¬ 
ing  combination.  Price  of  transfer  10 
cents. 

987.  Design  for  a  border  one-half  inch 
in  widtli.  Four  yards  are  given.  Tins  d'e- 
slgn  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  trim¬ 
ming  dresses  or  for  collars  and  cuffs.  For 
instance,  you  could  use  this  border  to  trim 
tlie  edges  of  an  Eton  Jacket  and  the  lower 
edge  of  a  skirt,  or  if  a  tunic*  is  used  you 
can  trim  the  lower  edge  of  the  tunic  in 

the  same  manner.  Tim  work  can  be  done 
in  running  or  in  darning  stitch,  or  with 
beads,  or  Frencli  knots,  and  the  little  dots 
worked  either  solidly  or  as  eyelets,  or  cov¬ 
ered  witli  bead's.  For  running  stitch,  a 
soft  fine  thread  is  best,  and  various  com¬ 
binations  of  color  can  be  made.  Price  of 
transfer  10  cents. 


harden  and  ripen  and  you  will  bo  en¬ 
thusiastic  Avliou  you  use  your  fine  float¬ 
ing  soap  for  dish  washing. 

Conserving  Inferior  Fruit 

Nature  missed  her  opportunity  in  not 
creating  a  plum  Avith  a  black  raspberry 
flavor  and  a  pear  Avith  the  fltivor  of  the 
pineapple,  and  thereby  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  thanks  of  all  housewives  and 
raspberry  consumor.s.  But  there  is  hope 
even  for  the  old-fashioned  sour  blue  plum 
and  the  inferior,  insipid  petir,  by  convert¬ 
ing  both  into  pulp  and  then  combining 
the  two  according  to  ttiste,  and  using 
sugar  measure  for  measure,  for  a  marma¬ 
lade  neither  too  SAveet  nor  too  sour. 

IJnsweetened  pear  pulp  canned  during 
1018  may  bo  used  as  a  basis  for  a  variety 
of  conserves  at  any  convenient  time  in 
the  future,  such  as  pear,  raisin  and  pine¬ 
apple  ;  pear,  raisin  and  sour  cherries ; 
pear,  raisin  and  cranberries,  if  one  must 
have  a  fruit  conserve  at  any  cost;  the 
pear  pulp  constituting  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  combination  for  marma¬ 
lades,  or  for  preserves  Avhen  cut  into 
cherry  size  pieces.  All  the  larger  fruits 
Avill  taste  just  as  good  and  go  much 
farther  when  cut  into  small  pieces. 

Pear,  plum,  peach  and  grape  pulp, 
each  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  making 
meatless  mince  pie.  Inferior  peaches  need 
no  accompanying  flavor  for  marmalade,^  or 
cut  into  small  pieces,  canned  for_  pies, 
sauce  or  drop  batter  i)uddings  Avithout 
sugar.  But  for  drying  inferior  peaches, 
the  same  as  inferior  p(>ars  aiid  apples,  are 
not  worth  drying — only  the  best  are 
Avorth  the  trouble. 

It  is  surprising  the  amount  of  any  kind 
of  good  fruit  that  can  be  dried  from  day 
to  da^  in  the  oven  of  the  family  cook 
stove,  Avith  the  door  ajar,  during  an 
afternoon  and  night ;  Avith  a  coal  fire  the 
fruit  will  dry  to  half  its  bulk.  Dried 
fruit,  Avashed.  soaked  over  night  in  plenty 
of  water,  stcAved  slowly  in  the  same,  will 
resume  its  original  size. 

MEDORA  CORBETT. 


Whole  Wheat  Bread 

Some  time  last  Winter  there  wa.s  a 
question  about  borne-ground  Avheat  flour 
and  the  best  methods  of  making  bread 
from  it.  There  have  been  several  ans¬ 
wers,  none?of  Avhicli  seem  satisfactory  to 
a  cook  Avho  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  “wheat  meal”  from  childhood.  Un¬ 
til  Avithiu  a  year  it  has  been  possible  to 
get  Avheat  ground  at  a  nearby  grist  mill, 
formerly  an  old-fa.shioned  stone  mill,  ami 
later  a  modern  steel  mill,  the  product  of 
Avhich  is  far  inferior  for  bread  making  to 
the  crushed  meal  from  the  stones.  In  this 
family  dark  breads  made  Avith  yeast  Avere 
never  acceptable.  Most  of  the  recipes  of¬ 
fered  The  R.  N.-Y.  call  for  a  cup  of 
sugar,  too.  a  quantity  sufficient  for  one 
loaf  of  cake,  and  wholly  out  of  order  for 
bread,  especially  in  these  Avar  times.  This 
is  the  Avay  Ave  make  Avholc  Avheat  bread  : 
One  quart  Avheat  meal,  one  pint  milk, 
tAvo  heaping  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
one  heaping  tablespoon  sugar  or  two  of 
molasses,  salt.  This  makes  one  loaf  in 
such  a  pan  as  is  commonly  u.sed  for  bread 
baking  in  Noav  England,  and  should  be 
baked  in  a  modern  oven  about  one  hour. 
Failing  milk,  Avater  can  bo  used,  and  if 
one  uses  sour  milk  or  buttermilk  the 
proper  quantity  of  soda  should  take  the 
place  of  the  baking  powder.  White  wheat 
makes  more  attractive  bread  than  red. 

M.  A.  M. 


Candy  Without  Sugar 

Chocolate  Honey  Caramels. — To  one 
cup  honey  add  one-half  cup  chopped  nuts, 
any  kind,  four  ounces  chocolate,  pinch 
salt.  Cook  all  together  until  it  forms 
hard  ball  when  dropped  in  cold  water. 
Add  vanilla.  Pour  in  pan  and  cool. 
Cut  in  squares. 

Fruit  Candy. — To  one  cup  mixed 
fruits,  dates,-  raisins,  figs,  citron,  all 
ground  fine,  add  half  cup  chopped  nuts. 
Mix  well  and  add  sufficient  honey  to 
hold  it  together.  ^lold  in  desired  shapes 
and  roll  pieces  in  shredded  cocoanut. 

Popcorn  Brittle. — One  cup  molasses, 
cup  honey  or  corn  syrup,  pinch  of 
salt,  two  tablespoons  vinegar,  %  teaspoon 
soda,  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Boil 
until  it  hardens  when  tested  in  cold 
Avater.  Pour  while  hot  over  tAvo  quarts 
of  freshly  popped  corn  from  which  all 
imperfect  kernels  have  been  i)icked  out. 
Stir  the  corn  while  syrup  is  hot  to  in.sure 
coating  evenly  Avith  the  candy.  Spread 
on  buttered  platters  and  when  cool  break 
into  convenient  sized  pieces.  This  recipe 
may  be  u.sed  for  taffy,  omitting  the  corn. 

Stuffed  Dates. — Remove  .seeds  and  fill 
cavity  Avith  whole  nuts  or  with  ground 
nuts  and  grated  cheese.  Roll  date.s  in 
shredded  cocoanut  or  dip  in  melted  choco¬ 
late. 

Honey  Nougat. — Boil  %  cup  honey  and 
V'2  cup  corn  syrup  until  drops  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  Avill  hold  their  shape  when  droi)ped 
in  cold  water.  Add  the  beaten  Avhitcs  of 
two  eggs  and  cook  sloAvly,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly  until  it  becomes  brittle  Avhen 
tested  in  cold  Avater.  Add  one  pound  al¬ 
monds  and  cool  under  a  Aveight.  Break  or 
cut  the  candy  in  squares  and  Avrap  in 
Avaxed  paper.  jes.sie  i.  carpenter. 


Sandwich  FiEi.iNas. — Magadale  Hahn 
of  the  Colorado  Ag’l  College  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions  for  sandAviches: 

Meat  thinly  sliced  or  finely  chopped 
and  seasoned,  or  mixed  with  salad  dress¬ 
ing. 

Celery  chopped  fine  and  mixed  with 
salad  dressing. 

Olives  chopped  fine  and  mixed  with 
salad  dre.ssing,  c.  to  Vt  c.  olives). 

Celery,  -meutoes  and  nuts,  chopped 
fine  and  mixed  Avith  salad  dressing. 

Cream  cheese  and  nuts,  or  olives,  or 
pimentoes  and  cream. 

American  chee.se  grated,  seasoned  with 
tomato. 

Lettuce  with  mayonnaise. 

Peanuts,  pounded  srnoth,  seasoned  and 
moistened  with  cream. 

Figs  cooked  to  smooth  paste,  sugar, 
lemon  juice  and  nuts  added. 


HEALTH— FREE 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  post¬ 
card  will  bring  you  absolutely 
free  an  interesting  booklet  called 
“Thirty  Feet  of  Danger,”  pre¬ 
senting  in  plain  American  lan¬ 
guage  the  facts  every  human 
being  should  know  and  act  upon 
in  keeping  his  system  clean  and 
healthy.  It  is  sound  advice,  and 
it  he  the  means  qf  avoiding 

illness  for  you  amt  your  family .  A 
clear  statement  on  the  best  of 
medical  authority.  Write  today  to 

Nujol  Laboratories 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  (NEW  JERSEY) 
50  Broadway  New  York 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

HorsoorCow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hnir  or  fur  on,  and  make  tliein 
Into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
nics  or  Kloves  wlien  so  ordered.  Your 
fur  goods  will  cost  you  loss  than  to  buy 
them  and  bo  worth  more. 

Our  Illustrated  catalog  g-ives  a  lot  of 
Information.  It  tolls  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides  ;  how  and  when  we 
pa.v  the  freight  both  ways  ;  about  our 
salo  dyeing  process  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins ;  about  tho 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  wo  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  wo  have  recently  got  out  an- 
bther  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  garments. 

With  prices  ;  also  fur  garments  remod¬ 
eled  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  either  book  by  sending^ 

Jfour  correct  address  naming  which,  or 
both  books  if  you  need  both.  Address  v 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
671  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester, 

statement  op  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  CIRCtTLATION,  Etc.,  Required  by  tho 
Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912.  of  THE  BU- 
RAD  NEAV-YORKER.  published  weekly  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1918. 

State  of  New  York.  I  .g  . 

County  of  New  York.  (  “  ■  • 

Before  mo,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Jolin  J. 
Dillon,  who.  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  tliat  ho  is  tho  business  ni.ana- 
ger  of  Tlio  Rural  New-Yorker  and  that  tho  following 
is.  to  tlio  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  trua 
statement  of  tho  ownership,  management  (and  if  a 
daily  paper,  tho  circulation),  etc.,  of  tho  aforesaid 
publication  for  tho  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  tho  Act  of  August  24.  1912,  embodied  in 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
tho  reverse  of  tliis  form,  to-wit: 

1.  That  tho  names  and  addresses  of  tho  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
I’ublisher:  Tho  Rural  I’ublishing  Company,  333  AVest 

30th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Editor:  Herbert  AV.  Collingwood,  Woodcliff  Lake, 
New  Jersey. 

Managing  Editor:  Herbert  AV.  Collingwood,  Woodcliff 
Lake,  New  Jersey. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  404  Eiversida 
Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  Tliat  tlio  owners  are: 

Tho  Rural  I’ublishing  Company,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  .r.  Dillon,  404  Riverside  Drive,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
AVilliam  F.  Dillon,  800  Riverside  Drive,  Now  York, 
N.  Y. 

Herbert  AV.  Collingwood.  Woodcliff  Lake,  New  Jersey. 

3.  Tliero  are  no  boiuilioldors,  mortgagees,  or  other 
seetirity  lioiders. 

4.  Tliat  tlio  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  tho 
names  of  tlio  owners,  stoekliolders,  and  security  hold¬ 
ers.  if  any,  contain  not  only  tho  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  lioldcrs  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
tlio  comiiany,  hut  also,  in  cases  where  tho  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  tho  books  of  tho 
comiiany  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
tho  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given :  also  that  tho  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  tho  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  wliicli  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  liold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
tlian  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa¬ 
tion,  or  corporation  has  any  interest,  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect,  In  tlie  said  stock,  bonds  or  other  securities  thaa 
as  so  stated  by  tiiin. 

JOHN  .T.  DILLON,  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  suliscribed  before  mo  this  19th  rlay  of 
September.  1918. 

AVILLIAM  A.  (’ROSBY,  [Seal.] 

Notary  Public,  N.  Y.  Co.,  192. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1920.) 


This 


ONE  Register 


Delivers  enough  heat  to  •warm 

your  whole  home — every  room,  far  away 
and  nearby.  It  isn’t  too  warm  near  the 
register,  nor  too  cool  in  the  next  room. 

This  register — (thru  the  outer  portion) — 
draws  the  cooler  air  down  the  outer  casing. 
It  comes  up  warmed  through  the  inner  cas¬ 
ing;  this  circulation  is  constant,  positive. 


NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 


Has  only  one  register.  No  pipes.  Easy 
to  install.  Costs  little  more  to  buy  and 
run  than  one  good  parlor  stove.  Keeps 
the  cellar  perfectly  cool.  Does  away 
with  lugging  coal  and  ashes. 


Get  this  city  comfort;  economy,  convenience  for  your  family,  your  children,  yourself, 
aliout  the  New-ldoa  made  by  heater  manufacturers  of  over  30  '  '  “ 

churches,  scliools.  Bttnis  coal,  wood  or  natural  gas. 

Send  lor  FREE  Catalog  and  namo  ol  noareal  Dealer.  We  give  Expert  Healing  Advico  Abaolulely  FREE. 

Utica  Healer  Company,  trrlSi5?.Y. 


Learn  now  all 
years’  experience.  7  sizes  for  homos. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you* It  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘^square  deal.**  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Alietnaies-Like 
Milking  with  liatids 


Cows  Could  Choose 


They  would  ask  for  the 


nc&tut*c^l 

Alternates,  Like  Milking  With  Hands 


It  IS  the  alternate  suction  and  mas¬ 
sage  action  of  the  Universal  that  largely 
accounts  for  its  tremendous  success. 

It  milks  nature’s  way — permitting 
the  cow  to  relax,  because  she  does  not 
have  to  release  on  four  teats  at  a  time. 

While  the  gentle  massage  acts  pleas¬ 
antly  on  two  quarters,  stimulating  the 
milk  flow,  the  suction  is  milking  two 
other  quarters. 

With  a  Universal  you  benefit  the  cow 


and  frequently  increase  the  milk  flow,  hi 
addition  to  saving  your  time  and  put¬ 
ting  you  on  a  modern,  efficient  money¬ 
making  basis.  Write  us. 


“You  HAVE,  IN  MY  JUDGMENT, 
THE  BEST  MACHINE  ON  THE 
MARKET.” 

Sunny  Side  Stock  Farm, 
Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 
Per  G.  P.  Ashbocker 


The  Universal  Milking  Machine  Company 

603  Mound  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 


iit 


Pigs  need  fresh  wa/er— and  lots 
,  of  it.  They  grow  faster  and^ 
are  healthier  when  they  have  a 
constant  supply  offttsh  water. 

With  a  National  Fresh  Water 
System  you  can  furnish  water 
fresh  from  the  well  not  only  to 
your  hogs,  but  any  place  in 
house  or  barns.  Compressed  air 
operates  a  powerful  air-driven 
pump  in  the  well  itself,  giving  pure, 
fresh  water  at  any  time  by  aimply 
turning  a  faucet.  No  storage  tank. 
System  is  very  simple  and  ultra- 
dependable. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  a  National 
System  fits  pour  needs.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  descriptive  literature  and 
name  of  nearest  dea  ler. 

United  Pump  &  Power  Co. 

786  Larkio  Street  Milwaukee,  Wisconeio 


Freeh- Water*  stein 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Theym  Help  Win  the  War 

You  know  the  dangers  of  neglecting 
painful  lameness,  bruises  and  swell¬ 
ings.  Put  Sloan’s  Liniment  on  the 
Job  and  let  it  relieve  those  poor  clumh  faith¬ 
ful  beasts  from  suffering.  Just  apply  a 
little  nvithout  rubbimi,  for  it  penetrates  and 
keeps  the  animals  efficient. 

For  family  use,  too,  Sloan’s  Liniment  soon 
relieves  rheumatic  tnxjir.ges,  lumbago,  stiff¬ 
ness  and  soreness  of  joints  and  muscles.  A 
bottle  around  the  house  is  a  thoughtful  pro¬ 
vision  for  first  aid  emergency. 

Buy  an  18  ounce  bottle  today.  Six  timea  as 
much  as  you  uet  in  a  small  size  bottle.  Bear  in 
mind,  Sloan's  Linimeul  bas  been  tlie  World's 
Standard  Liniment  for  thirty-seven  years. 


Si 

1 

oaLii'sl 

Kills  Pairi ,  .  | 

Monel/  refnndeiljfnot  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  I  53  Hudson  A 


Unicorn  Dairy  Ration 

A  quality  feed  at  the  right  price 

It  is  a  combination  of  the  best  feeds  money  can 
buy.  Very  high  in  digestible  protein.  The  only 
prepared  feed  that  contains  Ajax  Flakes.  The 
highest  quality  and  purest  ration  made.  So  pro¬ 
portioned  that  there  is  no  waste.  If  it  is  results 
you  are  looking  for  in  dairy  feed,  then  you  want 
to  learn  more  about  Uificorn.  It  brings  results. 
Write  us  for  free  copy  of  Cow  Testers’  Manual. 

Chapin  &  Co., 

Dept.  R  Chicago,  Ill. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Storing  Fresh  Butter 

Would  you  advise  me  how  to  preserve 
fresh  butter?  A.  r.  t. 

New  York. 

The  best  way  to  make  butter  for  stor¬ 
ing  is  to  select  perfectly  sweet  and  clean 
flavored  cream  and  pasteurize  it  by  heat¬ 
ing  it  to  145  degrees  and  holding  it  there 
for  30  minutes.  Cool  cream  to  50  de¬ 
grees  and  hold  over  night,  and  churn  at 
about  55  degrees.  The  pasteurizing  may 
be  accompli.shed  by  setting  the  vessel  con¬ 
taining  the  cream  in  another  vessel  of 
hot  water  over  the  stove.  Stir  the  cream 
frequently  during  the  heating  and  hold¬ 
ing  proce.ss.  The  butter  should  be  suited 
four  pounds  to  the  hundred.  Clean  a 
stone  crock  and  rinse  it  with  hot  brine. 
When  the  crock  is  cooled,  pack  the  butter 
firmly  in  it,  cover  it  and  set  it  away  in 
the  coolest  place  about  the  farm,  usually 
the  celbtr.  This  room  should  be  free 
from  undesirable  odors,  however. 

II.  F.  j. 


Oats  and  Peas  In  Silo 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  opinion 
expre.ssed  by  II.  F.  .T.,  page  107(5,  in  The 
Tl.  N.-Y.  regarding  oats  and  peas  for 
silage.  Our  exjterience  with  this  crop  is 
enlirely  different  from  his.  We  have 
filled  .s'ix  silos  for  two  years  past,  and 
they  are  full  again  now.  The  only  trouble 
we  have  had  with  mold  was  in  one  plaee 
last  year,  where  we  ran  in  a  few  loads 
of  clover.  This  came  out  blttck  and  rot¬ 
ten.  The  remainder  of  the  silo  was  fine. 
We  have  both  wood  and  tile  silos. 

As  to  the  time  for  harvesting  for  silo, 
we  get  best  results  by  cutting  when  the 


Jlometnude  Device  for  Preserx'ing  Curd 
Fig.  560 

oats  fir.st  show  signs  of  turning.  The 
natural  juice  is  then  in  the  stiilk,  and  it 
will  warm  up  and  settle  together,  and 
will  come  out  bright  ttud  nice.  Later  on, 
when  the  oats  are  nearer  ripe,  we  have  to 
.soak  the  Witter  on  them  well,  or  they  go 
wrong.  Dry  oats  that  rattle  when  they 
go  in  iuid  when  they  come  out  of  the  silo 
are  little  better  than  (Iry  straw,  and 
would  better  go  into  the  mow. 

As  to  whether  it  is  better  to  cure  this 
fodder  or  en.sile  it  depends  on  weather 
iind  storage  room.  We  find  that  with  the 
average  run  of  late  August  weather  it  is 
very  difficult  and  expensive  to  cure  the 
heavy  fodder  and  get  it  stored  without 
rain  (liinuige  and  reiieated  turning  in  the 
field.  The  cost  of  a  silo  with  us  i.s  much 
less  than  the  cost  of  a  barn  that  will 
hold  the  same  crop  dried. 

We  cut  the  grain  with  an  ordinary 
binder,  and  it  goes  through  the  cutter 
much  faster  than  when  handled  loose.  It 
is  a  bit  rough  on  the  binder  but  saves 
labor.  We  do  not  use  a  horse-rake  in 
any  case,  as  that  will  gather  up  sticks, 
.stones  and  sods  to  make  trouble  in  the 
cutter.  Two  binders  in  the  field  and  a 
20-hp.  tractor  vuth  cutter  nuikes  an  ef¬ 
ficient  outfit. 

In  handling  crop  to  silo  we  do  not  de¬ 
pend  on  the  weather.  The  wetter  it  goes 
in  the  better.  In  this  north  country, 
where  corn  seldom  matures,  we  rely  on 
our  oat  and  pea_  silage  to  supplement  our 
hay  crop,  tuid  it  Inis  not  yet  failed  us. 
(fijt  it  rather  green  or  else  wet  it  well. 
Tread  it  well  and  don’t  worry. 

F.ssex  (’o..  N.  Y.  .j.'f.  wai.tkr. 


Unthrifty  Pigs 

I  purchased  six  to  seven  week-old 
sow  pigs  about  three  weeks  ago,  turned 
them  into  pasture  of  ordinary  grass  and 
weeds  along  with  eight  other  pigs  of  same 
age.  I  feed  meat  tankage  and  a  mash, 
50  per  cent  corn  meal.  15  per  cent  crushed 
oats,  25  per  cent  middlings,  10  per  cent 
oilmeal,  plenty  of  fresh  water,  but  no 
milk.  The  original  eight  pigs  of  same 
age  are  all  doing  nicely,  but  the  others 
have  lost  weight  ever  since  I  received 
them.  One  especially  will  go  to  the  grain 
and  turn  away  and  lie  down.  Coat  is 
rough,  eyes  dull,  bowels  about  normal.  I 
have  penned  them  by  themselves  and  of¬ 
fered  them  bread  and  milk,  but  the.  last 
few  days  they  only  oat  a  mouthful  or  two. 


then  turn  about  and  lie  down.  The  hip 
bones  are  almost  sticking  through  and 
they  are  a  sight  to  see.  Their  pasture  had 
plenty  of  shade.  I  also  feed  sweet  apples. 
From  this  description  can  you  advise  me 
what  might  ail  them,  and  what  to  do  to 
save  them?  j.  g.  S. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  evident  that  the  two  pigs  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  afflicted  either  with  internal  par¬ 
asites  or  are  suffering  from  tuberculosis 
or  lung-worm.  The  fact  that  they  appear 
emaciated  and  do  not  have  any  appetite 
for  palatable  food  suggests  that  they  are 
tubercular.  If  this  condition  prevails 
there  would  be  a  constant  hacking  cough 
clearly  in  evidence. 

If  they  are  afflicted  with  internal  par¬ 
asites  they  would  display  a  ravenous  ap¬ 
petite.  There  is  tery  little  that  can  be 
done  in  either  case.  If  they  are  tubercu¬ 
lar  they  should  be  killed  immediately,  for 
they  will  always  be  runts  and  are  very 
apt  to  distribute  the  di.sease  among  the 
other  animtils  in  the  herd. 

If  they  are  stunted,  which  would  result 
from  a  failure  to  receive  enough  milk  or 
nutriment  while  nursing  their  dams,  they 
will  not  respond  to  feeding  and  it  would 
cost  more  to  revive  and  establish  their 
vigor  than  their  gains  would  be  worth 
should  they  by  any  chance  gain  in  size 
and  weight.  A  u.seful  vermifuge  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  means  of  the  following  mixture : 
Santonin,  eight  grains ;  areca  nut,  two 
drams ;  calomel,  one  grain ;  sodium  bi¬ 
carbonate.  one  dram.  This  amount  i."! 
sufficient  for  a  pig  weighing  KX)  pound.s. 
Inasmuch  its  the  pigs  in  que.stion  are  not 
more  than  50  pounds,  about  half  of  the 
quantity  should  be  given  them.  Oare 
should  be  used  in  feeding,  as  too  much 
food  dilutes  the  medicine.  Another  rem¬ 
edy  that  is  perhaps  more  drastic,  but 
usually  more  effective,  results  from  the 
use  of  turpentine.  For  a  pig  of  50 
pounds  a  teasiioonful  of  turpentine  should 
he  utilized  with  one-half  pint  of  milk, 
atid  this  amount  given  each  pig  after  he 
has  been  sttirved  for  3G  hours,  fl’hey  will 
not  relish  the  mixture,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  starve  them  for  this  length  of  time  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  take  the  dose 
without  drenehing.  It  is  a  diffieiilt  prop- 
o.sition  to  drench  a  pig  with  safety. 

Tlie  nition  that  you  are  feeding  is  a 
very  good  one.  If  they  do  not  partake 
generously  of  this  mixture  they  do  not 
possess  feeding  qualities,  and  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  prices  of  feed  I  should  not  bother 
with  any  market  animtil  that  does  not 
possess  an  engaging  appetite.  It  would 
be  appropriate  for  you  to  write  the  breed¬ 
er  and  tell  him  that  the  two  pigs  have 
lost  weight  over  since  you  received  them, 
and.  if  he  is  a  responsible  breeder,  it 
would  be  no  more  than  right  that  he.  re¬ 
place  these  piffs  with  yonngsters  possess¬ 
ing  thrift  and  vigor.  F.  c.  mtniclicr. 


Dipping  Sheep 

Sheep  are  dipped  to  free  them  from 
ticks,  lice  and  other  skin  parasites.  A 
convenient  time  for  dipping  is  shortly 
after  sliettring  in  the  Spring.  Ijoss  dip 
per  aniniitl  is  needed  and  the  weather  is 
usually  more  favorable  at  this  time  thtin 
at  :tny  other  season.  The  dipping  should 
be  done  in  the  morning  of  a  clear,  quiet, 
warm  day,  so  that  the  sheep  will  be  dry 
by  night,  and  will  not  catch  cold.  Every 
member  of  the  flock  should  be  dipped, 
and  it  is  well  ,o  .sjiray  the  inside  of  the 
sheep  barn  with  dip  at  this  time.  Any 
standard  dip  solution  can  be  successfully 
used,  if  the  mitnufacturers’  directions  are 
followed.  To  insure  the  eradication  of 
sheep  ticks,  the  sheep  should  be  dipped  a 
.second  time  about  24  days  after  the  first 
dipping.  About  10  days  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  elapse  after  shearing  .so  that 
shear  cuts  may  have  time  to  heal  before 
dipping.  R.  T. 


Prf.s.sing  Cottage  Cheese. — We  have 
had  several  articles  about  making  cottage 
cheese,  or  pot-ehoese,  as  it  is  often  called 
on  the  farm.  This  cheese  utilizes  skim- 
milk  so  as  to  make  it  a  very  good  substi¬ 
tute  for  inetit.  In  our  own  family  we  use 
large  quantities  of  this  cheese.  We  all 
like  it,  and  surely  find  that  it  is  in  a 
large  degree  a  metit  substitute.  The 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at 
Amherst  has  issued  a  circular  on  cottage 
cheese-making  which  is  very  good.  Many 
a  farm  household,  especially  where  a  re¬ 
tail  market  is  conducted,  ctin  find  a  sale 
for  large  quantities  of  this  cheese,  and  it 
will  make  a  good  addition  to  other  farm 
Itroducts.  The  pictui'e  at  Fig.  5G0  is 
taken  from  the  Massttchusetts  circubir, 
and  shows  a  homemade  device  for  press¬ 
ing  the  curd,  which  is  a  necessary  operti- 
tion  when  the  cheese  is  to  be  sold  on  the 
market.  The  {tiiil  on  the  toj)  of  the  pres.s 
contains  either  water,  bricks,  stones  or 
sand  to  give  it  weight. 


Tins  conversation  was  overheard  in  an 
English  munition  canteen  after  a  serving 
of  .some  heavy  and  half-cookeil  pudding: 
’Arry :  “This  ’ere  puddin’  ain’t  ’alf  ’eavy 
stuff.”  Hill :  “That’s  nothing.  My 
missus  made  some  one  day  that  we 
couldn’t  eat.  so  she  gave  it  to  our  ducks. 
A  few  minutes  later  a  little  boy  knocked 
at  our  door  and  .said:  ‘Misses  Jones,  yer 
ducks  have  sunk.’  ” — Pittsburgh  Chron¬ 
icle-Telegraph. 
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*  SWINE  I 

FOR  THE  BEST 

TAMWORTH  and  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 


Write  or  Visit 

REYNOLDS-lYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to 

WESTVIEW  STOCK  FARM 
R  1  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REQISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Foundation  stock  that  will  improve  any  herd.  We 
are  capable  of  filling  your  order. 

I’RICES  REASONABLE.  SEK  OtjR.S— SEE  OTHERS— THEN  BE 
CONVINCED.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS.  Inc.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE  SWINE 

Most  economical  producers  of  the  choicest  hams 
and  bacon.  Some  nice  young  pigs  for  sale,  815 
each;  Two  for  885,  while  they  last. 

Also  Two  Good  Young  Guernsey  Bulls. 
CLOVER  RIDGE  FARM,  •  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


KINDERHOOK  DUROCS 

March  and  April  bo.ars  for  service  November  and 
December  Big,  husky,  liigh-clats.  Weanling  pigs 
—the  first  ones  will  be  ready  about  Nov.  l.'ith.  Breed¬ 
ing  and  prices  cheerfully  furnished.  All  guaranteed, 
as  usual.  Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Assn.,  Kinderhook.  N.Y. 


(PIGS  SHIPPED  G.O.D.) 

100  O.  I.  C.  and  Large  Yorkshire  Cross.  100  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.  I.  C.  Cross.  6  weeks  old.  810  each. 
.50  shoats,  12  weeks  old,  815  each.  Extra  Large 
boned  Strechy  Huskies,  from  Large,  Growthy  stock. 
D.  Reeves,  -  Lexington,  Mass. 


SHEEP  1 

For  Sale-Two  Dorset  Ram  Lambs  some 

nice  Aug.  Pigs.  One  used  Hvit  Water  Heater  No. 
119.  Magee.  K.  T.  CLARK,  Medway,  Mass. 

sALE~R8g.  Shropshire  Ram  ’^i^^g^l 

Head  covering.  LeRoy  C.  Bower,  Route  9,  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Hampshire  Reg.  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs 

Fii-st-cla»8  individuals.  For  description  and  Price 
Addre.ss  1>.  11.  FULLER  &  SON,  Scio,  New  Y'ork 

Uamnokirao  Two  fine  yearling  rams:  long  bodied, 
nampSnirBS  growthy  fellows.  $46  and  845. 
Choice  ram  Lambs,  $86.  Not  registered. 

J.  D.  bhelmidine  &  Sons,  .  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Bred  Southdown  Sheep 

1,  2  and  3  yrs.  old.  Fine  foundation  flock.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Price,  $30  each.  MT.  KEMBLE  FARMI.  Morriilowa,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep  'i! a  s 

Ewes  all  ages.  C.  <«.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  N.Y'. 

CUDnPCUIDIt  DAM  Begisterod:  age  3.  Price,  S50. 
OnAUronlDEi  IVAITI  FRED.  W.  HAYWARD,  Rutland,  Vt. 

rearling  Rams  ,. 

20  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams 

^  Prize  winning  Reg.  ram,  4  years  old,  $40. 

1  U  11 19  C.  J.  SHELYIIDINE,  Lorraine,  N.  Y- 

DOGS  and  FERRETS 

For  Sale-Purebred  COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Sable  and  white.  Eligible  to  registry.  Males,  $16.  Spayed 
females,  $12.  WYI.  IIOTALINO,  Kinderhook,  N  .Y. 

Airedales  and  Collies  i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

Danas  FOR  SALE.  $16  to  $40. 

Ureai  uanes  TARGET-KOCK  farm,  Huntington,  New  ToHi 

AIDCnilC  DIIDQ— pure-bred,  very  intelligent 
AHitUALC  lUrOstock.  Shipped  on  approval.  Males, 
810;  Females,  40.  \VM.  VV.  KETCH,  Cohocton,  N,  Y. 

Dime  The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Guinea  Piga 
l/UlllC  ruys  NELSON’S,  Grove  city,  i’u. 

□  LACK,  WHITE  AND  TAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS— The  f.armer’s 
D  dog  for  cows.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Females 
spayed.  YV.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

ForSale 

Kxterminiiteyourratsandsaveyourgrain.  Price  list  free. 
Illustrated  booklet  10c.  c.  II.  KEEVEU&  CO.^  (Greenwich,  Ohio 

HORSES 

^  SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  10c 
J/  T  for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  L 

9  THE  8HADYS1DE  FARMS.  North  Benton.  0. 

S h eti a n  d  Po n  i es 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S 

Fistula 

Approximately  10,000  cases  are 
successfully  treated  each  year  with 

Fleming’s  Fistof  orm 


I® 

H  No  experience  necessary;  easy  and  simple;  just  a  lit- 
H  tie  attention  every  Ofth  day.  Prico  $2.50  a  bottle^ 
H  your  money  rofundod  If  Itfalls-  Send  for  free  copy  of 
■  FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 
H  Valuable  for  its  information  upon  diseases  of  horses 
^^^d  cattle.  197  pa^es,  67  illustrations.  Write  today. 

Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists  Y«rd»V"chic«co?'iii- 


Two  ExceBent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


SWINE  ! 

HOLSTEINS  :: 

BERKSHIRES 

We  have  our  best  old  sows  bred  for  Aug.,  Sept., 
and  early  Get.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
their  pigs  to  be  delivered  at  8  wks.  oUl.  Order  now 
and  get  the  best.  A  few  good  Spring  boars  left. 

H.  GRIMSHAW  North  East,  Pa, 

Purebred  Registered 

l!vsJ0|^  HOLSTEIN 
CATTLB 

y— a  BADE  UP  your  common  stock  with  a  Purebrsd 
Ij  Holstein  Sire.  It  won’t  lie  long  before  you’ll 
have  a  fine  money-making  herd. 

Holstein  Bulls  impress  their  characteristios  upon 
any  blood  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  and 
tlieir  calves  are  thrifty  from  the  start. 

You  can't  afford  to  use  a  sciaib  liull.  A  Purelired 
Holstein  Sire  is  soon  paid  for  by  the  improved  milk¬ 
ing  capacity  of  his  dangliters  and  tliu  incrcasiug 
value  of  the  herd  is  all  clear  profit. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  read  about  what  others  have 
accomplished  in  tills  direction  1 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 
The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 

F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

Send  for  illustrAted  circular. 

Spring  pigs  all  sold.  Now  taking  orders  for 
August  and  September  pigs  to  be  sliipped 
at  8  to  10  weeks  old  at  880  each  and  up. 

C.  H.  Carter,  Whitguern  Farm.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms 

ofiers  for  sale  in  High  Grade  and  Registered  Caws,  as  follows : 

200  Cows.  Due  to  calve  in  August,  September  and 
October.  Ijirge,  heavy  cows  bred  to  Registered  bulls. 

75  Fresh  cows,  milking  45  to  CO  lbs.  per  day  now.  75 
Grade  Heifers,  2  years  old,  due  to  freshen  this  fail. 
They  are  the  riglit  kind  for  dairy  cows.  200  Heifers 

2  years  old.  Bn  d  to  freshen  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  t  00  Heifers.  12inos.  to  18  mos.  old.  1  00  Reg. 
Hoi.  Ileifers.  T’art  of  them  due  to  freshen  this  fall. 
These  are  an  extra  fine  lot  and  will  please  anyone. 
Wire  us  the  day  you  would  like  to  look  them  over. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept.  N,  203  mul  205  Savings  Ititiik  ItUlg.,  Cortland,  N.  T. 

ANEDJO  FARM 

OFFERS  A  YEARLING 

BERKSHIRE  BOAR 

with  show  record,  weighed  500  lbs.  at 

1  yr.  Also  5  mos.  old  boars  and  gilts  of 
choice  breeding.  Write  for  descriptions. 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER.  Mgr.,  Webster,  Mass. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

I  olferB  Mar.  1, 1918  Boar  Pigs  and  will  book  order* 
for  bred  Gilts  for  Spring  1919  farrow  to  the  service 
of  Duke's  Champion  22nd,  litter  mate  to  the  Junior 
Champion  Sow  at  1917  National  Swine  Show,  or  to 
a  son  of  Symboleer  5th  and  out  of  sow  litter  mate  to 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  J.  E.  Watsop,  Owner,  Marbledale,  Ct. 

SPOT  FARM 
J^pi^l^HOLSTEINS 

«  &  *^  •  ;s  in Holstein  heifer  c.alves,  420  to 

ngfr-'fffl 4^  each,  express  paid  in  lots  of 
WgMKk  V  8  K  le  registered  heifers,  bred,  17 

WwlllpEIlk  .liNMiiwBt-^U^i.tinbrcd.  18cows,bred  ;^havo  A. 

Uams.  21  registered  bulls, 
mos,  old.  50 grade  2-yr.- 
old  heifers.  25  grade  cows,  due 
in  spring.  25  close  springers; 
must  be  sold  to  make  stable 
room.  JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tully,  N.T 

DCDVCUIDCO  ® 
DL^^0^lllL0  pV-'v'S 

developoo.  Also 

a  few  Spring  pigs  .and  bred  sows  for  sale. 

Greystone  Farm,  Summersville,W.Va. 

GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Huntington  Valley  Farm 

are  offering  BERKSHIRE  PIGS  from 
the  Grandson  of  the  champion  boar  of  the 
world,  Huntington  Supurbus  Lad.  :  : 

R.  D.  HARRISON,  Mgr.,  Huntington  Mills,  Pa 

ICVv  Special  Prices  lor  Next  60  Days 
yC  ^  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

i»SlM^Kl4j|lnNr\  fresh  cows  and  close  springers. 

\  1^00  cows  which  am  to  freshen  in  Aur- 
A  list,  September  and  October.  100  2  and 
|B^  \  3-year-old  heifersg  bred  to  freshen 

IhIMd  j/  <^^rly  fall.  The  best  lot  of  stock  ever 

YgjBjl >  offered  for  sale  in  central  New  York. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.g  Maple  Lawn  Farm 

^ OfTire  :  BiirKCHS  Block,  Main  Stree 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

August  and  September  pigs  are  registered  at  8  to  10 
weeks  of  age.  Now  booking  orders  for  vigorous, 
healthy  stock  of  well  known  families  at  $20  each 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refun<led.  Coj.1 
respondence  and  calls  invited.  LOCUST  LODGE  FARu 

G.  w,  Kuehler,  La  Gkangevile,  Dutchess  Co..  N.-^ 

Holstein  Cattle 

Herd  of  six,  including  some  big  producers:  mnstbe 
sold  at  once. 

GILBERT  M,  TUCKER,  Jr,.  Glenmont,  Albany/  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation; 
cholera  immuned;  31)0  head;  all  ages  and  sexes.. Spring 
sow  and  hoar  pigs.  Every  animal  just  ns  represent¬ 
ed  and  must  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money 
refunded.  Cat  Hock  Farm,  Westwood,  Mass. 

For  Sale-King  Cornucopia  Vase  Korndyke 

No.  233773.  Born  April  10.  1917.  Ready  for  lieavy  service. 
Light  color.  Dam,  a  21-lb.  as  a  Junior  three-year  old. 
Price.  $  100  R.  PRICK  EVANS.  CnssvHle,  N.  Y. 

ForSale-4  Full-blood  HolstcinHcHcrCaIvcs 

born  March  and  April  Have  i*un  with  mothers  all  sum¬ 
mer.  Are  a  splendid  lot.  Price,  $75  each. 
VERNON  K.  EAKI^ER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood; 

Pork  will  help  win  the  war:  but  the  important  tiling 
RIGHT  NOW  is  to  buy  a  bond  of  the  fourth  liberty  loan. 
H.  C.  &  H,  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15.  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  Rfres,  either  sex.  Also  Hi^fh  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex.  $15  to  S20  each.  F.  H.  WOOD  r«rtland,  New  York 

FflR  t9nn  offer  reg.  Holstein,  8  mos.,  royally 

run  <74UU  hi-ed^  show  l>ull.  Av.  dam  and  sire’s 
dam,  over  30  lbs.  World’s  record  gr:inddam.  Send 
for  pedigree.  CLOVERDALE  FARM.  Charlotle,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRES  Sk'S 

K.  P.  &  E.  McKinney,  Hinghamton,  N.Y. 

Grade  Holsteins  and  Guernseys 

150  to  select  from.  Fresh  cows  and  springers  always 
on  hand.  Heavy  cows  weighing  from  1,200  to  1,400 
lbs.  F.  L.  P  ALMEK,  Moravia,  New  York 

n  Boars  for  sale;  6  mos.  old. 

n02.  bCrKSnirC 

''O"  *»WIII1  Lgg  Wendover  235071. 

WlUt.  TELFER,  Point  Lookout  Farms,  Route  1,  >Vllinln|:ton,  Del. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  wntlfor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliitlenango,  N.Y 

2  Reg  Berkshires  L°^:’b"o'y,;‘Alfr^i“2t?!!: 

sandy  brook  FaHMS,  Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 

IlQi*fYOinc  f  IIIcrHlSrcd  Grade  1I01.STKIN  Heifer 
Dal  y<iIIlo  i  Calves;  uUo  Keic*  Hall  C'alveH.  Write 
for  prices,  jihotos,  etc.  C\  8,  Harvey,  (iuclnnniiu,  N.  Y, 

RArlrekirae  fOR  breeders.  Gweeksold.  Either 
DcrRolIIIBS  sex;  SIO  each.  Trios  not  akin. 

CLOVERDALK  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y, 

1  GUERNSEYS  | 

Pair  Rorlteliiro  Pine  Shipped  0.  0.  D 

neg.  DBlKSnire  rigs  UAVII*  WIA.NT,  Hunungcan  Mills.  Pa 

THE.  GUE.RNSEY  \s  popular amon^ 

^Vie  da'iry-men  who  appreciate  ihaV  tco' 
nomica\  production,  richness  and  fine 
flavor  of  produces  lead  fo  larger  profits. 

Try  Guernseys  and  be  satisfied. 
Guernsey  Cable  Club, 

Box  R,  Pelerboro,  N.H, 

Reg.  Chester  White  Boar  For  Sate 

To  avoid  inbreeding  we  are  offeringone  of  our  herd 
boars.  Age,  2hSyrs.;  weight,  over . 500  lbs.  Aproven 
sire  of  quality.  Fnceright.  BRAMBLETYE  FARM,  Setaukel,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Chester  Whites  gl 

for  sale.  Kidgely  3Iaiior  Farm,  Slone  Ridge.  N.Y. 

90  Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

413  each;  425  pair;  435  trio.  Service  boars  and  gilts  and 
herd  boar  from  Matured  stock.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL.Heuvelton,  H.T. 

Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

MAY  ROSES 

Our  three  herd  sires  carry  an  average  of 

25%  Of  the  blood  of  the  peerless  May  Hose 

2nd.  Before  you  buy  your  next  bull,  write 
us  for  our  list  of  young  bulls. 

W.  S.  KEltK,  Mgr.,  Coliasset,  Mass. 

Vl/h  i-f-AC  havea  fine  lot 

1 1  w  ^  ^  1  wv  III  1 0  ^  of  boars,  4  to  6  mos. 

old.  Price,  $30  each;  Reg.  KL.HKH  l).\VflISLEK,MewvUlo,  l>a 

O.LC.Spring  Boar  Pigs 

MOHEGAN  FARM.  .  Peekskill,  N.  YJ 

Pure  Bred  O.I.C.  Boars  and  Gilts 

2-5  mos.  old.  Fall  pigs.  J.  D.  SHELMIOINE  S  SONS,  Lorraint,  N.T. 

GUERNSEYS 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  4i)  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  tliem  .and  grade  np 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  goo<i  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.Y. 

Reg.  O.  s^eTX“ce 

boar.s  at  fair  prices.  BRUBAKER  BROS.,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 

Reg.  0. 1.  C.  Pigs  For  Sale 

Reg.0. 1.  C.  Pigs 

Boar  of  Mature  age.  JERRY  A.  SMITH,  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 

8  m 

1  Harbor  Hill  Guernseys  | 
•  ■ 

5  Send  for  Sale  Inst  of  bull  calve.s  from  3  to  12  mos.  S 
:  old.  A.  H.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution.  ■ 

I  C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Ro*lyn,  N.  Y.  j 

Reg.  Yorkshire  Pigs  SdK 

HEAR  RIDGE  FARM,  Ploasantville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-IDTir  OOS  Theft 

yearling  we  ever  raised,  bred  for  .Inly.  FaM  shoats 
and  spring  pigs.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia.  Pa. 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

Production  is  our  motto  in  their  breeding. 
JAMES  E.  van  ALSTYNE,  Sunnyside  Farm,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Jcrscy-Duroc  Reg.Scrvicc  Boar 

JOHN  SMIDT,  .  Flemiiigton,  N.  J. 

Duroc  and  P.  C.  Pigs  ?)'5.To 

^  Two  bred  heifers  and  Throe  fine 

l'rl1P1*aCPVC  young  bulls  from  heavy  prodne- 
ing  dams.  All  priced  for  quick 
sale.  Meadow  Brook  Farms,  Wdliamstown.  Mass. 

“HAMPSHIRES 

They  grow  over  a  pound  a  day  if  fed  iiitol 
ligcntl.Y.  Free  circular.  Guernsey  Bulls, 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM  IsSiPwi 

BoxR  .  Blfd-ln-Hand,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls 

6  to  10  mos.  May  Rose  breeding  Through  Sire  ami 
Dam.  876  and  8100. 

S.  W.  TOWNSEND,  .  Cochranville,  Pa. 

JERSEYS 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 


For  Sale: — Five 
r  sons  of  Interested 
\  Prince  2d  95708. 
\  Out  of  Register  of 
Merit  dams.  They 
\are  the  kind  that 
1^^  X  spell  herd  im- 
provement. 

Fayer  &  McKinney 

3C0  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Dingleton 
Farm 

NEWTOWN  SOIJARE 
Delaware  Co.,  Penn. 

CqIp  •  Six  beautiful  young  hcifei-H  from  Hix  inos. 
rUl  iyulc  .  to  18.  Best  breoding;  beautiful  individu¬ 
als.  R.  of  M.  records  back  of  them,  AbftU  for  the  six. 
Can  supply  ahull  ready  for  service  from  high  testing 
dam  to  complete  a  herd,  it  desired.  $1,000  for  nil. 


HAMILTON  ll7'Od?V’C 
FARM  el  HiKiSJLi  I  i3 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  lie — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  I’riced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  N.  J, 


j  U  A  L  I  T  Y  " 

I  For  Sale  Two  Bull  Calves 

!  8  and  4-mos.  c'd.  Dams  in  Register  of  Merit 
!  with  over  500  lbs.  butter  as  two-year-olds, 
i  If  you  want  a  good  bull,  write 

:  E.  W.  MOSHER,  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

5. . . . 


We  are  offering  a  few  Jersey  Cows 

ing  Heifers 
Heifer  and 
Bull  Calves 

Al.so  full  line  of 
Chester  White  Pigs, 
10  wks.  to  6  mo.s. 
old.  Send  stamp 
for  Circulars. 

EDWARD  WALTER, Dept.  R,Box  66,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


"THE  HERMITAGE,”  near  Centreville,  Maryland 

PURE  irocrvc  for 

BRED  JCKijLIiJ  sale 

lllch  in  blood  of  Raleighs.  Eminents,  Golden  Lads, 
Flying  Fox,  Mohican,  and  Noble  Oaklands. 
SUSAN  WILUAMS,  Owner  EDW.  A.  NELKER,  Herdsman 


saTe  FivePureBred.Ten  High  Grade  Jersey  Cows 

two  to  eight  years ;  granddaughters  of  or  bred 
to  a  sou  of  Golden  Ferris  Noble.  Freslien  dur¬ 
ing  fall,  winter  and  spring.  Good  family  cow.s. 
A.  L.  FlXOli,  -  Westmoreland,  Mew  York 


AYRSHIRES 


ANIMALSfoTsTle 

Run  mostly  light,  $75  au<l  up.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everytliing  guaranteed  that  leaves 
tlie  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS  ~] 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MEKING  SHORTHORNS 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

Many  iiniiorted.  Ail  registered.  Tuberculin  tested. 
Milk  records  kept.  Write  for  i)rice  and  particulars 
oiiHerd  Heading  Bulls.  WalnutGrovsFarm.Washlnglonville.N.Y. 


Mr.General  Farmer!  DairyShorthorns  “pr,‘fl®“bil 

tireed  for  you.  Try  them.  We  offer  a  trio  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  heifer  calves  and  a  bull,  uiirelate<i,  Choice¬ 
ly  bred.  First  draft  or  check  for  S425  takes  them. 
A.  few  others.  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK,  Interiaken,  N.  Y. 


A  V.  A  An  beef  breed  for  profit. 

“Beef  Production  in  the  East.” 
New  booklet;  free  on  request. 

C.W.ECKARDT,  31  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


Wanted  to  Buy-Two  Milk  Goats 

Hornless  Toggeiiburgs  preferred. 

Wm.  liONGSTREET,  -  Trenton.  N.  J. 


WANTED  A  PAIR  OF 

DEVON  STEERS 

Broke  to  yoke;  with  good  horns  and  tails.  Address 

H.  P.  SHERMAN.  Alfred  Station,  Allegany  Co..  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  BREEDERS  TAKE  NOTICE 

FOR  SALE — Voung  Hereford  Bull,  Benny  Fairfax, 
No.  519S(H).  Good  breeding;  good  condition;  moderate 
price,  For  ioformation  write  Airv,  Y,  WEBB,  reaksklll, 
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The  cow  at  the  extreme  left  in  the  above  pieture  is  the  new  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Slate  champion  two-year-old  Holstein,  K.  P.  Tola  Joe, 
who  recently  made  the  fine  record  of  27.15  pounds  of  butter  in 
seven  days,  from  459.1  pounds  of  milk,  testing  4.73  per  cent  fat.  Like 
many  other  famous  record  cows  of  all  breeds,  K.  P.  Tola  Joe  is 
milked  by  an  Empire  Milking  Machine. 


These  two  record  makers,  the  Empire 
Milker  and  K.  P.  Tola  Joe,  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  breaking  all  State  records  for 
two-year-old  milk  production  among 
Holsteins.  Empire  Milking  Machines 
will  help  you  to  increase  the  production 
of  your  cows;  they  will  safeguard  the 
health  of  your  cows  and  solve  your  labor 
problem;  they  will  cut  down  costs  and 
increase  profits.  Read  what  Mr.  Karl 
A.  Gotshall,  of  Gotshall  &  Magruder, 
the  owners  of  K.  P.  Tola  Joe,  says  about 
the  Empire  Milking  Machine — his  letter 
is  reproduced  above.  Then  consider 
that  the  following  successful  dairymen 
and  hundreds  of  others  in  the  State  of 


California  are  using  Empire  Milking 
Machines  with  equal  success. 

F.  W.  Helm,  Fresno;  F.  W.  Kiesel,  Sac¬ 
ramento;  H.  E.  Vogel,  Fresno;  A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sous,  Woodland;  Minor  & 
Thornton,  Fresno;  Millbrae  Dairy,  Mill- 
brae;  M.  J.  Schoonderwood,  Chowchilla; 
Cotati  Company,  Cotati;  Johnson  & 
Jepson,  Ferndale;  Ole  Oleson,  Ferndale; 
Hopland  Stock  Farm,  Hopland;  A. 
Meister,  Sacramento.  (Write  for  a  full 
list  of  California  users.) 

You  cannot  afford  not  to  follow  the  example  of 
these  successful  men.  We  will  bo  grlad  to  send 
you  full  information  about  Empire  Milking  Ma¬ 
chines  without  obligation  to  you.  Write  at  once 
for  Catalog  No.  23 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 

Abo  manufaciartn  of  Empire  Cream  Separalort,  Chicago.  Ill,  Denver,  Colo. 

Gasoline  Engina  and  Farm  Electric  Plants  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 

BP  WkM  BMW 

BiP^  IRIKBi 

MIL.KINC  NiACHIlSieS 


YOU  GANT  CUT  OUT  thoroSp?n 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  RfG.U.lPAT.  Off. 


and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.  SO  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBING,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Lifaments.  Enlareed  Glands.  Wens, 
Cysts  Allays  pain  Quickly.  Prici:  tl.2S  a  bottle 
at  drus^iats  or  delivered.  Made  in  ibe  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.YOUNG, P.  D.  F.,  gg TenipleSt.,Sprlnoflel(l, Mass. 


MINERAL' 


muse 

over 


HEAVE5?ar, 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

AGENTS  ® 

WANTED 

MINEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  fourth  A«e..  Plttsbure, 


Save  Money! 

ITl  furnish  you  with  a  style  of  Ready  Roofing  in 
rolls  or  shingles  suitable  for  any  building  at  a  price  that 
will  surprise  you,  if  you  order  quick  before  prices  advance. 
The  reason  I  save  you  money  io  because  I  sell  this  roof* 
p  J  ing  on  the  same  Direct-From-Factory-Freight-Paid  plan 
^  that  has  enabled  me  to  build  up  the  biggest  direct-by-mail 
^  fence  business  in  America.  No  in-between  profits  to  pay. 
y  My  prices  low — quality  high. 

^  FREE  Roofing  Book 

My  Free  Roofing  Bargain  Book  is  an  eye  opener — it  gives  you 
the  inside  facts  on  Ready  Roofing.  Shows  my  various  grades  of  roofing 
— both  rolls  and  shingles — in  actual  colors.  My  Direct-from-Factory- 
V  ^  Freight -Paid  prices  will  be  a  pleasant  surprise  to  you.  Send  for 
T  your  copy  today— don’t  wait— get  your  order  m  before  prices  advance. 


BROWN  PKXS 
THE  FREIGHT 


The  Brown 
Fence&Wire( 

Roofing  Dept.  P 
Cleveland.  Ohio 


Live  Stock  and  Poultry 


Teaching  Calf  to  Drink ;  Tomato  Seeds 
Culling  Pullets 

1.  T  linve  ii  ciilf  fwo  rnoiiflis  old,  and 
Ro  far  if  has  ahv.ays  t.akcii  milk  from  the 
cow.  1  would  like  to  rais(!  the  <'alf,  l)vit 
J  do  not  know  how  to  teach  it  to  eat  and 
di’itik  from  .a  bucket  .‘ihuie.  What  is  the 
best  ration  for  :i  <-:ilf,  also  what  «iuantit.v  V 
2.  How  are  .seeds  from  tomatoes  tre.ated? 
o.  How  can  one  mill  pullets?  I..  8. 

Millville,  N.  .1. 

1.  While  two  months  is  a  rather  ad¬ 
vanced  age  at  which  to  teach  a  calf  to 
drink  from  a  bucket,  the  trick  can  he 
done  if  you  are  jiatient.  good-temjiered, 
and  agile.  Choose  a  day  for  the  first  les¬ 
son  when  you  have  jihmty  of  time  and 
there  are  no  idle  members  of  the  family 
about.  The  sense  fif  humor  which  on- 
look(>rs  (lisiil.'iy  at  such  times  is  discon¬ 
certing,  and  few  men  possess  reputa¬ 
tions  for  sweetness  of  disposition  !ind 
gentleness  of  speech  that  cannot  he  badly 
damaged  by  a  robust  calf  at  its  first  table 
meal. 

First,  let  tlie  calf  get  liungry,  flion  fie 
if  in  a  secluded  jiart  of  the  barn  away 
from  its  motlier.  Tie  it  where,  when  it 
goes  into  reverse,  as  it  freipiently  will, 
it  will  back  into  a  tight  coi-ner.  i)o  not 
leave  slack  enough  in  the  rope  t()  looj) 
about  your  legs  if  the  <‘aif  should  decide 
to  abruiilly  terminate  the  <'ourse  of  les¬ 
ions  in  oi-der  to  get  to  its  own  dam  and 
.Mway  from  yours.  Attire  yourself  sim- 
ply  in  your  old  clothes.  Now,  with  a 
luicket  of  warmed  milk  in  hand,  jdaco 
yonrs(‘lf  ,‘istri<Ie  the  calf's  neck,  facing  for¬ 
ward.  Soothing  worths  at  this  time  will 
tend  to  allay  any  fears  that  your  iinac- 
customt'd  actions  may  liave  aroused  in 
the  breast  of  the  calf.  With  the  liucket 
set  beneath  its  nose,  iilace  the  lingers  of 
your  left  liand  in  the  calf’s  mouth  ami 
the  palm  of  your  right  firmly  upon  the 
top  of  its  liead. 

If  you  and  the  bucket  of  milk  are  still 
right  side  u[»,  the  second  stage  of  the 
lesson  should  now  begin.  As  the  calf’s 
sliarj)  teeth  commence  to  score  your  fin¬ 
gers,  gently  lower  them  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  milk.  If  its  nose  does  not 
readily  follow,  exert  a  little  encouraging 
jiressure  with  your  right  hand.  Ho  not 
entirely  submerge  the  anlmars  nose,  for 
the  calf  breathes  through  its  nostrils,  and, 
if  it  breathes  milk  in,  it  will  breathe  it 
out  again  with  considerable  force;  very 
likely  doing  this  while  your  head  over¬ 
hangs  its  own  and  it  is  looking  up  ap¬ 
pealingly  into  your  face. 

As  the  calf  sucks  the  milk  from  be¬ 
tween  your  fingers,  Avitlidraw  them  as 
slowly  as  the  jiaiuful.  lacerations  being 
made  by  its  teeth  will  permit.  You  will 
linve  to  replace  them,  again  and  again, 
until  the  calf  learns  that  the  bucket  ami 
not  your  lingers  is  the  source  of  its  en- 
.io.vment.  J'liis  it  will  finally  do,  though, 
in  some  casc.s,  only  after  rcjieated  le.s.sons. 
T’ntil  man.v  successive  generations  of 
liaiul  feeding  have  taught  calves  that  the 
vigorous  upward  hunt  iiracticod  upon 
their  natural  mothers  is  not  necessary 
when  taking  milk  from  a  bucket,  the  jtosi- 
tion  of  instructor  will  he  insecure,  and, 
at  times,  uiK'omfortahle.  The  mutual  re¬ 
lations  sustained  during  the.se  lessons, 
however,  are  intimate  and  ai»t  to  he  pro¬ 
ductive  of  considerable  affection — uixm 
the  jiart  of  tlie  calf. 

Teaching  a  calf  to  cat  solid  foods  is 
simple.  Nail  an  open  box  containing  a 
handful  or  two  of  ground  grain,  oats  or 
wheat  bran,  or  a  mixture  of  hofli,  at  a 
height  coiivenieiit  for  it  to  get  its  nose 
into  it.  Then  jdace  a  iif*^^le  good  liay 
within  its  reach.  It  will  soon  h*arn  to 
nibble  at  both,  and  the  (plant iiy  of  grain 
given  it  may  he  gradually  increased  as  it 
grows  older. 

2.  Seeds  from  thoroughly  ripe  toinatoe.s 
should  he  carefully  dried  after  removal 
and  then  stored  in  a  dry  place  until  need¬ 
ed  for  planting. 

2.  (llo.se  observation  of  your  flock  will 
enable  you  to  pick  out  thost*  luillets  that 
are  manifestly  undeveloped  for  their  age 
and  lack  of  tin;  vigor  and  other  charac¬ 
teristics,  that  indicate  coming  iiroductiv- 
ity.  Extension  Bulletin  No.  21  from  tlic 
State  Colh'ge  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y..  may  he  had  for  the  asking  and  will 
aid  you  in  selecting  the  type  of  bird  that 
is  desirable.  It  is  diflicnlt  to  give  ju-inted 
instructions  that  will  he  of  material  as¬ 
sistance  in  learning  what  only  ohs(‘rva- 
tiou  can  really  tcacli.  M.  n.  i). 


State  Sheep  Breeders’  Association 

At  a  conference  between  the  rejtre.senta- 
tives  of  17  eounty  slieep  breeders’  asso¬ 
ciations  of  this  State,  held  at  the  State 
Fair  (1  rounds,  Syracuse,  on  Sciitemher 
12,  steps  were  taken  to  bring  the  county 
associations  into  closer  touch  with  each 
other  by  organizing  them  into  some  sort 
of  a  State-wide  liody.  ’I’he  exact  form  of 
the  new'  organization  w'as  left  to  a  com- 
(uittee  of  seven.  A.  '\V.  North,  Walton. 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  chairman  of  this 
committee.  'The  oth(‘r  memhers  are  .Toliii 
Curry,  Hartwick,  Otsego  County;  E.  S. 
Hill.  Ereeville,  Tomiikins  County;  H.  II. 
Perry,  Eagle  Bridge.  Washington  (loniity  ; 
S,  E.  Bndd,  N(‘wark,  Wayne  County;  E. 
E.  Moody.  Itnshville,  Ontario  County; 
I’.ernice  W.  P.nice,  Albion,  Orleans 
County.  Every  man  on  this  committee  is 
an  actual  farnu'r  and  is  engaged  in  the 
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breeding  and  roaring  of  .sheep  as  pii*-!  of 
his  farm  bu.siness.  Practical  sheep  men 
of  New  York  State  could  not  he  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  better  committee. 

The  confei'cnce  was  called  by  the  execn- 
fivo  committee  of  the  Federation  of  Farm 
Bureau  Associations,  which  organization 
M’orked  out  the  plan  for  the  co-operative 
sales  of  wool  in  the  State  this  Sjiring, 
under  which  a  half  million  i)ounds  of 
wool  were  sold  to  the  financial  advantage 
of  those  who  co-opera  t(*d.  Seventeen 
counties — Delaware,  Ot.sego,  Washington, 
Es.sex,  Orleans,  Ontario,  Columbia, 
Bonnsselaer,  Cortland.  Tompkins.  Broome, 
Chenango,  Cayuga,  Albany,  Yates,  War¬ 
ren  and  Greene — sent  ofiicial  delegates  to 
tlie  conference.  Several  others  were  rep- 
resmited  unofficially. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Pres.  Strivings  of  the  Federation  of 
Farm  Bureau  As.sociations,  who  explained 
that  the  object  of  it  was  to  get  together 
the  officials  of  the  sheep  breeders’  n.ssocia- 
tions  to  talk  over  the  matter  of  a  State 
organization  which  had  been  suggested 
from  several  sources.  Delegates  from 
several  counties  were  then  called  upon, 
ami  these  men  brought  out  the  need  of 
some  .sort  of  a  State  clearing  lionse  which 
would  he  under  the  direction  of  practical 
sheep  men. 

^  Marc  Smith,  sheep  specialist  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  was  called  upon 
and  paid  a  distinct  tribute  to  the  co¬ 
operative  and  itrogre.ssive  sjiirit  of  tin* 
sheep  men  of  N(>w  York  State.  He 
warned  those  lu-esent  that  they  should 
not  organize  further  unle.ss  (hey  felt  a 
need  for  such  organization  and  congratu¬ 
lated  them  upon  their  accom])li.shmeiits  to 
date.  (t.  It,  Wliitf^  of  the  I )ej)artmeiit  of 
Farms  and  ISIarkets  pointed  out  the  jiro- 
visions  of  the  new  co-ojierativo  law  and 
how  it  aiijilied  to  organizations  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  County  Sheep  Biamders’  Associa¬ 
tions. 

Everyone  present  was  of  the  opinion 
that  a  State-wide  organization  was  need¬ 
ed,  hut  on  the  coiuisel  of  some  of  the 
delegates  it  was  voted  to  pro(;eed  slowl.v 
with  the  matter,  and  the  above  rej)orted 
committee  was  accordingl.v  elected  and  in¬ 
structed  to  work  on  jilaiis  and  rej)oi't  to 
a  mec'ling  of  county  association  repre¬ 
sentatives,  to  be  called  at  a  later  date. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  expected  that  sev¬ 
eral  more  county  as.sociations  will  be  or- 
giinized  under  the  ausjtice.s  of  the  Farm 
Biireaiis,  meetings  for  the  jmrpo.se  having 
b(*en  called  in  six  other  counties.  u. 


Care  of  Pullets 

Would  you  advi.se  as  to  the  general  care 
of  200  Plymouth  Bock  pullets  now  four 
mouths  old?  What  would  be  a  good  type 
of  house  and  how  large  should  it  he? 
^ylult  should  they  he  f('d  for  egg  ])roduc- 
tiori?  When  should  roosters  he  i)ut  in 
for  March  .setting?  These  pullets  are 
pure  Barred  Kock.s.  What  are  they  prob- 
abl.v  worth  ?  u.  w.  jc. 

Andover,  N.  .T. 

The  “open-front”  type  of  house,  that 
is,  a  Imuso  facing  away  from  the  jirevail- 
ing  Winter  wimls,  usually  Ix'st  a  little 
to  the  southeast,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
the  front  open  for  ventilation,  is  usually 
ac(.-ei)ted  as  the  best  type.  You  will  find 
these  in  all  poultry  sections  of  your  State, 
and  can  get  specific  plans  from  your 
State  Experiment  Station  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  Your  house  should  have  from  thri'e 
to  four  s<|uare  feet  of  floor  space  per  bird. 
Mixed  whole  grains  in  the  litter  and  a 
dry  mash  composed  of  such  ground  grains 
as  ground  oats,  cornmeal,  wheat  bran  and 
middlings,  gluten  fe(‘d,  oil  meal,  etc.,  to¬ 
gether  with  about  20  per  cent  of  meat 
scraj),  should  he  used  as  a  laying  ration, 
to  he  fed  from  now  on.  Good  formulas 
are  frefiuently  jirinted  in  these  columns, 
ami  your  State  experiment  station  will 
recommend  some  now  adapted  to  .vour 
needs  and  market  conditions.  Mal(*s 
should  he  placed  in  tlie  breeding  pens  at 
least  10  days  before  using  the  eggs  for 
hatching.  The  value  of  these  jiuliets  de- 
jieiids  u|)on  their  breeding  ard  condition 
and  upon  local  demand,  vei'j  probably  in 
your  hjculity  from  $1.n0  up.  M.  u.  l). 


Cull  Out  the  Drones 

In  this  year  when  profit  in  i)oultr.v 
keeping  is  so  small,  the  importance  of 
getting  rid  of  the  poor  layers  is  very  evi¬ 
dent,  and  this  is  the  time  of  year  to  do  it. 
Those  that  start  to  molt  early — August 
and  Sejitember — are  the  poorest  layers. 
I’rof.  Kirkpatrick  of  Storrs  College,  in 
the  bulletin  for  .July  .21,  says  that  there 
is  a  steady  falling  olT  now  in  the  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  owing  to  the  increasing  number 
that  are  molting.  These  are  the  slackiu's. 
“Conseiiuently,  from  now  on,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  these  uon-producerti  he 
culled.”  Of  course,  this  cannot  he  done 
at  Storrs,  for  all  the  birds  continue 
througii  the  year.  But  private  fIo(;ks  can 
be  culled  to  advantage.  Prof.  Kirkjiatrick 
gives  an  instance  where  a  flock  of  1,4(K) 
hens  were  culled ;  82(5  birds  were  taken 
out,  leaving  534  in  the  iiens ;  and  the  as¬ 
tonishing  fijct  was  that  the  534  laid  1!)5 
more  eggs,  in  the  succeeding  week,  than 
the  whole  1,4()(>  had  laid  the  previous 
week.  The  figures  were  2,1(K)  eggs  in 
the  week  before  culling,  and  2,39.3  after 
taking  out  the  82(!  slackers.  The  5.34  had 
more  room,  and  their  proportion  of  dain¬ 
ties — if  any  were  fed — would  he  greater. 
This  is  the  ino.st  forcible  illustration  of 
the  benefit  of  culling  that  I  Iiave  ever 
known.  GK(».  A.  cosgkovk. 
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Not  a  cent  for  you  to  send  with  your  order  for  anything 
you  need  in  farm  equipment  or  house  furnishings,  v  Take  30 
days  in  which  to  decide  whether  or  not  you  wish  to  keep 
what  you  have  ordered.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  make  the 
first  small  payment  60  days  after  the  goods  arrive.  Then 
pay  balance  in  30  or  60-day  equal  amounts  as  you  prefer  and 
take  a  full  year  to  pay  all.  This  way  you  will  hardly  feel  the 
cost.  You  have  the  use  of  whatever  you  buy  for  a  whole 
year  while  paying  for  it.  But— if  for  any  reason  you  are  not 
satisfied,  return  the  goods  in  30  days  and  we  will  pay  the 
freight  both  ways. 


Buy  anything  you  want  on  the  famous  Hartman  Farm  Credit  Plan. 
Furnish  your  home  complete.  Make  your  farming  equipment  pay  for 
itself  while  you  are  paying  us.  No  interest.  No  mortgage.  That  is 
the  way  this  great  organization  with  its  $12,000,000.00  capital  enables 
you  to  buy  at  rock  bottom  prices  and  on  easiest  credit  terms.  Our  guar¬ 
antee,  our  reputation  for  60  years  of  fair  dealing,  the  30  days’  trial  and 
return  privilege  protect  you. 

Learn  how  Ilartman  helps  you  to  save  money.  Get  our  prices — see 
our  thousands  of  bargains  before  you  buy.  Then  use  your  credit  here.  No 
need  to  pay  all  down  for  anything.  Use  your  ready  money  to  pay  current 
expenses.  Take  a  year  to  pay  us.  The  benefits  of  our  tremendous  buy¬ 
ing  power  are  shown  in  the  prices  on  every  page  of  our  catalogs.  Make 
your  selections  here  — but  send  no  money.  Just  tell  us  to  ship  the 
goods  for  the  30  days’  free  trial. 


,  Sizes 
2  to  14 
H.  P. 


in 


Catalog 


FREE! 


Mail  coupon  below  or  just  send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal. 
Wo  will  immediately  send  you  a  free  copy  of  our  big  Bargain 

Catalog  of  Farm  Equipment.  Quotes  lowest  prices  on  hundreds  of  bariraina 
in  Enffines.  Separators,  Grindinpr  Mills,  Fanninpr  Mills,  Tool  Grinders,  Feed 
Grinders,  Corn  Shellcrs,  Saws,  Saw  Frames,  Concrete  Mixers,  Farm  Carts. 
Cider  Mills,  Sprayers,  IIok  Oilers,  Cultivators,  and  General  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment.  This  bipr  Bargain  Book  also  tells  you  all  about  the  Hartman  Farm 
Credit  Plan  which  Rrives  you  30  days’  free  trial— no  payment  until  60  daya 
—and  a  full  year  to  pay  for  anything  you  want.  Or 

Get  Hartman’s  Barjgain  Book 
oE  House  Furnishings  FREE 

This  hitf  book,  with  its  thousands  of  bargains  should  be  in  every  home. 
Shows  you  how  to  save  money  and  buy  everything  needed  for  the 
homo  on  year-to-pay,  easy  credit,  no  money  in  advance  terms.  The 
moat  sensational  price  savings  in  Furniture.  Stoves,  Silverware, 
Jewelry,  Lamps,  Baby  Carriages,  Carpets,  Hugs,  Curtains,  Drap¬ 
eries,  Kitchen  Cabinets,  Ice  Boxes,  Sewing  Machines,  Phonographs. 
Aluminum  Ware,  Vacuum  Cleaners,  Paints,  Kooling  and  thousands 
of  other  articles. 


Burns  Gasoline  or  Kerosene — 
2  to  14  H.  P. — Stationary, 
Hand  Portable,  Horse  Portable 


Majestic  Farm  Engine 

'W’a  Dan/  VIn#2f  naa/c  Before  you  decide  on  any  farm  engine,  send  for  the  Majestic  on  our 

MV  m^Hy  MJMmlmm  W  no-moncy-in-advance,  30  days’ free  trial  offer.  Any  size  from  2  to  14 

See  if  it  isn’t  the  easiest  to  run  and  most  economical  to  operate  farm  engine  you  ever  saw.  Perfectly  balanced— just 

;  is  designed  to  devcloj)— practically  every  ounce  of  cffectivo  power  delivered  to  driving  belt. 
3.  Road  what  these  two  of  thousands  of  customers  say:  "Cut  3500  feet  of  pine  in  10  hours, 

**  **  A  ^  ^  IVTft  i  r»ci  f » ♦oTib'  Vi  nil  HWitRh. 


Mail  coupon  or  postal  for  either  or  both  of  these  great  catalogs. 
See  for  yourself  how  wo  offer  you  the  widest  assortment  of  the 
finest  merchandise  and  make  your  buying  easy  to 
do.  The  book  you  ask  for  sent  free. 


II.  P. 

the  right  weight  for  the  power  it 

Big  improvement  in  all  vital  parts.  - - - -  ,  -  .  ,  ,  , 

10  minutes.  Used  only  5  gallons  of  gas."  "At  10  below  zero  filled  Majestic’  tank  with  cold  water,  turned  on  switch,  cranked 
wheel  and  away  she  went.’’  But  satisfy  yourself  by  what  the  Majestic  does  right  on  your  own  farm  at  any  kind  of  work, 
If  not  satisfactory,  send  it  back  and  pay  us  nothing.  If  you  keep  it,  take  a  full  year  to  pay. 

mn  1  tells  all  about  farm  engines  and  explains  why  the  Majestic  saves  more  fuel  and  docs  more 

►  ijOOK  work  than  others  of  same  rated  H.  P,  Get  this  book  before  you  buy  an  engine  for  the  facta 

*  *  it  gives.  Mail  coupon  or  postal  for  free  copy. 


Pay 

Nothing  I 

{or  60 
Days 


Days' 

FREE 

Trial 


Majestic  Separator 


M. 


Wo  want  to  prove  to  you 
at  our  own  risk  that  the 
Majestic  is  the  wonder  and 
triumph  of  cream  separa-. 
tor  construction— by  every 
test  the  most  cHicient  you 
have  ever  seen  or  used.  Tliat 
is  why  wo  offer  to  send  it  to 
you  without  a  cent  down,  give 
you  30  days’  free  trial  with  privij- 
:  of  returning  it  at  our  expense  if  it 
is  not  en¬ 
tirely  satis- 
f  ac  tory . 
Keep  it  only 
if  satisfactory  and  make  first 
small  iiayment  CO  daya  after  it  ar¬ 
rives  and  pay  balance  in  eriual  60-day 
payments  thereafter,  which  gives  you 


.Majestic  Tiltin|*Table 
Saw  Frame 


A  Full  Year  To  Pay 


Send  for  one 


Will 
I  Lomt 

For  Year. 

Tho  Majestic  quickly  pays  for  itself 
in  more  and  better  cream  and  butter. 

Skims  warm  or  cold  milk  down  to 
tho  last  drop.  Strong,  durable, 
simple  in  construction,  easy  to  run 
—100  per  cent  efficient.  Has  all  latest 
improvements  including  remarl.ablo 
inside  oiling  device,  and  improved  separ¬ 
able  disc  bowl.  Four  sizes  at  exceptionally 
low  prices.  "We  get  3  lbs.  more  butter  per 
cow  than  before  we  had  tho  Majestic”  says 
Mr.Mooro."Cream  testa  64  toCOall  summer”. 


of  these  great  time  and  money- 
saving  Majestic  Tilting-Table  Saw  Frames  and 
prove  its  great  value  in  your  work.  Satisfac¬ 
tion.  or  no  sale,  on  30  days’  free  trial.  Very 
convenient  and  economical  for  sawing  cord  wood. 

Simple  to  operate,  runs  smoothly  and  easily  and  is  of  lasting 
durability.  Frame  of  best  hardwood,  mortised,  bolted,  and  braced  with 
iron  rods.  Table  is  perfectly  balanced  in  double  hinges  and  swings  with  utmost  ca.so 
Mandrel  is  made  of  l>i-inch  steel  shafting  grooved  to  prevent  end  play,  and  turned  down  at  one  end 
to  fit,  1%-in.  saw-eye.  Double  guards  for  saw  blade  are  adjusted  to  any  size  saw  up  to  30  inches, 
safety  to  the  operator.  Bearings  are  babbitted  and  are  connected  by  a  solid  bar.  This  bar  and  lower  half  bearings  are 
in  one  solid  piece.  Any  size  sent  to  you  at  our  risk.  Full  description  with  prices  given  in  Hartman's  Bargain  Book. 


writes  Mr.  Penrod 

P*  ROO  JT  Mail  coupon  or  postal  card  and  got  tho  catalog  which  tells  why  the  Majestic 

*  jg  such  a  marvel  of  efficiency— why  it  is  so  easy  to  run  and  to  keep  clean 

— why  it  skims  so  close.  Book  also  gives  details  of  our  no-moncy-down,  30-day-free-trial,  full  year 
to  pay  offer.  Also  prices  on  all  sir^es. 

.Send  Us  This  Coupon  or  a 
Postal  Card 


!  The  Hartman  Co. 


I 


4019  LaSalle  St.,  Dept.  1448  Chicago 


Mail  it  right  now— today.  Check  off  in  coupon 
catalogs  you  want  or  send  post  card.  Let 
us  show  you  how  to  save  money— and  what 
it  means  to  you  to  take  advantage  of  our 
wonderfully  liberal  credit  term.s.  No  need  to  pay  all  cash  when  you  can  order  what  you  want  on  30  days  free 
trial,  pay  nothing  at  all  for  60  days,  and  take  a  full  year  to  pay  for  your  farm  e<iuipmcnt  and  bouse 
furnishings.  Buy  on  the  Hartman  Farm  Credit  Plan.  Mail  coupon  or  a  postal  today. 


Without  obligation  on  me,  please  send  catalog  or  information 
on  subjects  which  I  have  marked  X. 

Catalog  Farm 
Necessities 


□ 


□ 


Hartman's  Bargain  Book 
(Household  Furnishings,  Etc.) 


□ 


Separator 

Information 


□ 


Suw  Knime,  InjTurzuatioa 
uud  Prices 


□  Farm 


Engine 
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HARTMAN  COi 

EEEO  La  Salle  St.-  Dept.  EEmi  Chicago/lll. 
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Address 
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What  is  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  ? 

A  positive  tonic  and  conditioner  for  poultry  of  all  kinds  and 
ages.  A  health-builder  and  health-preserver.  Not  a  food. 

What  does  it  contain  ? 

Roots,  herbs,  spices,  mineral  substances,  etc.  Each  ingredient 
performs  a  certain  duty.  The  combination  spells  ^‘health 
insurance.” 

What  does  it  do  ? 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  makes  and  keeps  poultry  healthy,  vig¬ 
orous  and  productive.  It  shortens  the  molt,  sharpens  the  ap¬ 
petite,  improves  digestion  and  circulation,  hastens  growth  and 
increases  egg-production.  It  saves  feed  by  preventing  waste 
due  to  poor  digestion.  It  prevents  disease  by  keeping  the  birds 
in  condition  to  resist  the  common  ailments. 

Has  it  been  fully  tested  ? 

Yes!  In  general  use  for  nearly  fifty  years.  The  original 
poultry  conditioner.  Imitated,  but  unequalled 

Does  it  give  general  satisfaction  ? 

Positively  I  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Test 
it  at  our  risk.  Increased  egg-production  will  prove  that  “Pratt* 
makes  hens  lay.  ’  ’ 

How  is  it  best  used  ? 

Daily  in  small  quantities.  For  adults,  a  tablespoonful  daily  for 
10  birds.  Younger  stock  in  proportion.  Mix  with  dry  or 
moist  mash. 

Whclt  does  it  cost  ? 

Nothing,  because  it  pays  big  profits.  One  cent  a  month  per 
hen  is  the  investment  required. 

Where  can  I  get  it  ? 

From  60,000  Pratt  dealers.  There  is  one  near  you.  Direct 
from  the  manufacturer,  prepaid,  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you. 

How  can  I  learn  more  about  it  ? 

Ask  the  Pratt  Food  Co. ,  Philadelphia,  for  valuable 
FREE  BOOKS  on  poultry  keeping.  Write 
today  ! 

J’RATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 

Mant^acturera  of  Pratta  Powdered  Lice  Killer,  Roup 
Remedy,  Disinfectant,  etc.  Also  Pratts  Animal 
Regulator  and  Veterinary  Remedies 


MAKE  YOUR  HENS  LAY! 


NACO  BRAND 
4S  to  SO%  Protein 
5S  to  60%  Protein 


MEAT  SCRAPS 


Fed  to  your  Hens  daily  will  make  them  produce  a  maximum  yield  of  eggs.  Simple  to  feed, 
place  NACO  Brand  Meat  Scraps  in  a  dry  food  hopper;  in  this  manner  they  will  help  them¬ 
selves,  take  what  they  need  and  not  overeat. 

NACO  Brand  Meat  Scraps  are  the  very  finest  quality  obtainable,  made  from  carefully 
selected  meat  trimmings.  We  carry  two  grades,  45  to  50!(  Protein,  and  55  to  Protein. 

If  you  want  quality,  digestibility  and  palatibility,  combined,  you  will  get  them  in  NACO 
Brand  Calf  Meal,  Pig  Meal,  Digester  Tankage,  Dairy  Feed,  Dried  Buttermilk,  Milk  Mash, 
Egg  Mash,  Scratch  Feed,  Chick  Feed,  etc. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  our  Stock  and  Poultry  Feed  "  Flyer'’  fully  describing  the  entire  NACO  Brand  Line 


FEEDS.  SEEDS.  STOCK 
AND  POULTRY  TONICS 
Fertilizers,  Insecticides, 
Farm  Chemicals 


Nitrati^^^Agencies 


Dept.  F 

85  WATER  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Milk  Bottling  Machines 
For  Sale 


40*Fort  Atkinson  Style  “  F”  No.  1. 

Pint  Fillers  with  Cases. 

Machines  can  be  adjusted  to  fill 
Pint  Bottles. 

Practically  new  and  in  excellent 
condition. 

Will  consider  offer  for  entire  lot,  or 
any  part  thereof. 

CHILDS  COMPANY 

200  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK  CITY 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
suarantee  editorial  pase.  :  :  : 


The  Sharpies 
Separator  Co. 
W.  Chester,  Pa 


SHAR 


Early  Molt 

Should  chickens  at  five  months  bejrin 
to  molt,  and  if  so,  would  like  to  know  of 
a  good  feed  for  quick  molting?  Where 
can  I  obtain  the  best  beef  scrap,  also  the 
be.st  market  in  New  York  for  Leghorn 
eggs?  j.  F.  w, 

Pennsylvania. 

Chickens  at  five  months  are  molting 
their  baby  feathers  preparatory  for  a 
Winter  coat.  Any  good  feed  for  growing 
pullets  is  good  for  "quick  molting,”  and 
no  special  preparation  is  needed.  If 
plenty  of  skim-milk  i^  not  at  hand,  the 
poultry  mash  should  contain  some  beef 
scrap,  as  much  as  you  think  that)  you  can 
afford,  up  to,  say,  one-fifth  part  by 
weight.  This  beef  scrap  can  be  purchased 
through  any  dealer  in  feeds  for  poultry 
and  cattle.  There  are  many  good  brands, 
no  one  being  the  "best.”  The  better 
grades  are,  of  course,  the  most  expensive 
and  it  has  been  difficult  lately  to  obtain 
this  meat  product  at  anything  like  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  I  know  of  no  better  mar¬ 
ket  in  New  Y"ork  for  eggs  than  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  a  reliable  commission 
house,  unless  one  can  obtain  a  direct  or 
special  market  of  his  own.  Special  mar¬ 
kets  are  difficult  to  get,  hard  to  satisfy, 
and  a  chimera  to  most  small  poultrymen, 
many  of  whom  have  embarked  in  the 
poultry  business  with  the  idea  that  they 
could  easily  obtain  a  fancy  price  for  a 
superior  product.  m.  b.  d. 


Pop  Corn  for  Poultry 

1.  What  is  the  food  value  of  popcorn 
as  a  chicken  feed?  I  can  get  quite  a  lot 
of  it  from  a  local  popper  and  have  been 
feeding  it  lightly  to  the  hens.  This  is  the 
corn  which  docs  not  pop,  and,  of  course, 
is  thrown  out.  Feeding  the  kernel  as  it 
is  seems  to  be  a  little  large  sometimes. 
I  have  noticed  that  some  of  the  birds  had 
difficulty  in  getting  it  down.  So  I  have 
cracked  it  for  them  in  a  little  grist  mill, 
and  all  the  trouble  about  swallowing  it 
has  been  removed.  I  am  feeding  good, 
wholesome  table  scraps  and  brown  mid¬ 
dlings  (wheat  bran  cannot  be  boiight  any 
more)  and  very  little  j^ain,  and  lately 
mostly  popcorn.^  My  chickens  are  doing 
well.  2.  What  is  a  good  tonic  for  chick¬ 
ens  occasionally?  I  am  giving  "Venetian 
red”  in  their  drinking  water  now  and 
then.  My  chickens  are  confined  all  the 
time.  They  have  access  to  oyster  shells, 
fine  gravel  and  sand,  crushed  burned  bone 
and  cracked  charcoal,  and  plenty  of  green 
food  is  supplied  to  them  every  day.  I 
find  that  they  are  quite  fond  of  plantain, 
dandelion  and  yellow  dock,  food  which  is 
usually  easy  to  be  had.  If  the  popcorn 
can  be  used  to  advantage  it  would  be  quite 
a  help  to  me,  as  I  can  get  it  for  taking 
it  away.  f.  b. 

Ohio. 

1.  Popcorn  has  a  slightly  higher  food 

value  than  flint  corn,  and  I  know  of  no 
rea.son  why  it  should  not  be  fed  in  any 
desired  quantity  to  i)oultry.  As  it  is  not 
a  poultry  food  in  my  vicinity,  I  have  had 
no  experience  in  its  u.se,  and  can  see  that 
its  shape  and  size  might  interfere  with 
the  ability  of  the  young  chick  to  swallow 
it.  I  presume  that  you  refer  to  the  rice 
variety.  Corn  that  has  been  through  a 
popper  is  charred,  of  course,  and  has 
probably  lost  slightly  in  food  value  by 
this  treatment.  ‘ 

2.  I  know  of  no  "occasional  tonic” 
worth  while.  If  Venetian  red  has  any 
tonic,  food,  or  medicinal  properties,  I  am 
not  aware  of  it.  The  best  tonics  are  green 
stuffs  for  yarded  fowls,  wholesome  foods, 
clean  water,  and  sanitary  surroundings. 
From  your  description  of  your  methods, 
I  judge  that  you  need  little  advice  as  to 
the  care  or  feeding  of  your  fowls. 

M.  B.  D. 


Thriftless  Cow 

Can  you  tell  me  a  remedy  for  a  cow  five 
years  old  that  is  run  down?  She  gets 
plenty  of  good  feed  and  gives  milk  right 
along.  She  has  a  spot  on  one  hip  and 
one  foot  where  the  hair  is  dead.  It 
commenced  th»’“e  or  four  years  ago  with  a 
spot  as  .. ’penny ;  now  nearly  as 

large  as  the  top  of  a  gallon  crock. 

Ohio.  F.  M.  F. 

It  is  probable  that  tuberculosis  is  the 
cause  of  the  cow’s  rundown  condition, 
and  that  you  should  isolate  her,  stop  us¬ 
ing  the  milk  and  have  the  tuberculin  test 
applied  by  a  specially  trained  and  experi¬ 
enced  veterinarian.  The  intradermal  test 
is  preferable  in  hot  weather,  hut  can  only 
be  properly  interpreted  by  an  expert,  such 
as  we  have  suggested.  The  hairless  spots 
may  be  due  to  riugworm,  for  which  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  is  a  good  remedy,  to  be  ap- ' 
plied  twice  daily  after  all  scabs  and 
crusts  have  been  removed.  If  crusts  are 
not  present  it  is  not  ringworm,  but  may 
be  alopecia,  for  which  there  is  no  certain 
remedy.  A.  s.  A. 


Obstructed  Teat 

About  a  month  ago  I  discovered  that  I 
could  not  get  milk  from  one  of  my  cow’s 
teats.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  a  small 
lump  in  the  inside  of  the  teat,  at  the  end, 
about  the  size  of  a  pea.  She  will  freshen 
in  about  a  month.  If  she  fre.shens  and 


the  lump  is  still  there  and  she  does  not 
give  milk  from  that  teat,  what  would  you 
advise?  E.  o.  K. 

New  York. 

You  should  have  the  teat  operated  upon 
at  once.  It  should  have  been  done  before 
the  cow  was  dried  off.  The  veterinarian 
either  should  ream  out  the  growth  with 
a  clean,  sharp  scalpel,  or  split  through  it 
in  four  different  directions  by  means  of  a 
teat  bistoury,  after  which  the  portions  of 
the  growth  that  can  be  seen  when  the  tip 
of  the  teat  is  squeezed  may  be  removed 
with  the  scalpel.  When  such  an  operation 
is  done  when  the  cow  is  giving  milk,  a 
little  milk  should  be  stripped  away  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  day  during  the  healing  prO' 
cess.  If  the  wound  tends  to  close  the 
orifice  in  healing  when  no  milk  is  being 
secreted,  a  lead  dilator  may  be  used  to 
keep  the  duct  open.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  sterilize  the  teat  and  instruments  at 
the  time  of  operation.  A.  s.  A, 


Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
my  Jersey  cow?  I  have  to  buy  all  feed 
used  and  our  pasture  is  poor,  very  little 
clover.  Sometimes  we  have  a  large 
amount  of  milk  and  of  rich  quality  and 
again  the  amount  is  mall  and  poor  qual¬ 
ity.  Why  should  it  vary?  M.A.  T. 

New  York. 

Make  up  a  ration  of  100  lbs.  cornmeal, 
100  lbs.  middlings,  100  lbs.  ground  oats 
or  bran,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  and  1 
per  cent  salt.  If  your  pasture  is  poor  you 
will  need  to  grain  about  the  same  as  in 
Winter  to  get  the  maximum  flow  of  milk. 
For  a  .Tersey  cow  this  should  be  about  a 
pound  of  grain  to  each  3%  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  daily.  Would  judge  that  the 
possibility  of  your  cow  actually  consum¬ 
ing  different  amounts  of  feed  daily  or  the 
coming  of  the  flies  were  causes  for  a  var¬ 
iation  in  the  amount  of  milk  given.  I 
note  also  that  you  feel  that  the  milk 
varies  in  quality.  This  is  natural  to  a 
small  extent.  There  is  no  accurate  method 
of  measuring  milk  quality  except  to  de¬ 
termine  its  butter  fat  content  by  means 
of  the  Babcock  test.  The  color  of  the  milk 
i.s  no  indication  as  to  quality  within  the 
different  breeds  and  one  can  scarcely 
judge  by  the  amount  of  cream  that  rises 
on  the  milk.  There  are  too  many  factors 
that  enter  in,  such  as  the  amount  of  milk 
in  the  vessel,  the  temperature  at  which 
the  milk  is  set,  and  the  time  the  milk  is 
allowed  to  set.  n.  F.  j. 


Grain  With  Pasture 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  grain  ration 
for  fresh  cows  on  pasture?  They  are 
giving  about  40  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  I 
can  get  the  following  feeds :  Bran,  mixed 
wheat  feed,  hominy,  gluten,  cottonseed 
meal  and  wheat  middlings.  w.  E.  E 

New  York. 

For  a  grain  ration,  to  eupplement  paS' 
ture,  I  should  mix  up  two  parts  bran,  one 
part  hominy,  one  part  gluten  feed,  one- 
half  part  cottonseed  meal,  with  one  per 
cent  salt  added.  Feed  this  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  pound  to  four  pounds  of  milk  pro 
duced  daily.  n.  f.  j. 


Salt  Cure  for  Warbles 

Will  some  one  try  sprinkling  salt  on 
cattle  for  warbles?  I  have  seen  hut  two 
cases  of  them  on  ojir  own  and  that  was 
before  I  knew  of  this  simple  remedy.  Per¬ 
haps  it  just  happened  so.  Just  rub  a 
little  salt  on  the  hacks  of  the  cattle  sev¬ 
eral  times  during  the  season.  n.  b. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


(Continued  from  page  1138) 

off  the  figures.  Mother  will  tell  you  how 
she  made  one  piece  of  beef  go  for  four 
meals  and  one  soup.  lOven  little  Rose 
had  an  economical  problem  over  four 
gumdrops.  Aunt  Eleanor  and  I  are  up 
in  the  algebra  of  life  dealing  with  many 
unknown  quantities.  What  the  apple  and 
the  fire  stand  for  will  make  the  figuring 
easier.  The  apple  means  hope,  for  when 
we  put  those  little  whips  into  the  ground 
years  ago  it  was  only  through  faith  and 
hoiie  that  we  could  expect  to  make  them 
what  they  are  today.  Your  experts  may 
say  it  was  sweat  and  spraying  and  fer¬ 
tilizer,  but  it  was  hope !  The  fire  means 
contentment  in  which  you  burn  up  envy 
and  false  ambition  and  greed,  and  become 
satisfied  with  love  and  competence  and 
home. 

But  say — ^little  Rose  is  nearly  asleep 
and  Motlier  leads  her  away.  Aunt  Elea¬ 
nor  and  four  of  the  childi'cn  follow,  and 
the  larger  boy  and  I  remain  by  the  fire 
Thomas  will  soon  be  back,  hut  I  shall  not 
sit  up.  The  wind  seems  to  be  rising  and 
the  rain  comes  harder.  I  think  of  our 
boys  in  France — out  in  the  trenches  oii 
worse  nights  than  this,  and  it  seems  al 
most  ignoble  for  us  to  he  here  in  the  com¬ 
fort  of  home.  Yet  this  is  our  job  and  we 
must  stand  for  it  here.  The  apple  and 
the  fire  in  your  home  and  mine  will  be 
like  one  of  those  long  range  guns  throw¬ 
ing  cheer  and  comfort  across  the  sea  to 
our  soldiers.  You  may  say  that  your 
troubles  and  afflictions  are  so  heavy  that 
you  should  not  be  expected  to  add  to  the 
world’s  good  will.  You  are  wrong.  The 
chances  are  that  if  you  came  here  and 
matched  your  troubles  fairly  against  ours 
you  would  not  exchange  them  for  your 
own.  u.  w.  c. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  Vineland,  N.  J.,  egg-laying  contest 
is  now  in  its  second  year.  The  same  hens 
which  were  reported  last  year  are  being 
tested  for  their  two-year-old  form.  Below 
is  given  the  record  of  the  full  pullet  year, 
the  record  for  the  current  week  ending 
September  18,  and  the  full  record  for  this 
year.  Do  not  confuse  these  records  with 
the  Connecticut  figures,  for  that  is  a  pul¬ 
let  contest. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


1st  yr.  Work 

Tota 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  .1 . 

inriG 

22 

1323 

Thoni.-is  Henry.  Pa . 

1.M8 

23 

1089 

Otto  C.  Luhr.s,  N.  J . 

1474 

20 

1148 

G.  N.  Myers,  Pa . 

10K9 

23 

1.368 

Ifarry  H.  Obor,  N.  .1 . 

1443 

39 

1424 

Overlook  Farm,  N..T . 

1199 

30 

1192 

George  0.  Ward,  Me . 

14.59 

32 

1.306 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  I . 

1867 

13 

802 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

ROCKS 

16.3.5 

16 

997 

Hollistou  Hill  Poul.  Fm.,Mass. 

198.5 

12 

1130 

Edwani  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

1.573 

6 

987 

Victor  S.  Reichenbach,  Pa . 

1038 

16 

867 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  .T . 

1662 

14 

1083 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm  N.  .1 . . 

1214 

22 

955 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 
T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  .1 . 

1447 

14 

1147 

1302 

16 

1017 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J . 

1854 

25 

1181 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
Thomas  Coates,  N.Y .  144,') 

17 

1102 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

1412 

24 

956 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1322 

12 

1090 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 
Lusscioft  Farm,  N.  J . 

1:598 

16 

1173 

1761 

18 

1178 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.  J . 

148.5 

15 

1146 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son.  R.  I . 

1410 

24 

1040 

Snnnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1400 

27 

1134 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J . 

1721 

28 

1449 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 
Lake  Farm.  R.  I . —  l.'>13 

21 

1126 

Snnnybrook  Farm.  N.  J  . 

148.3 

17 

114.5 

Wilburtha  Poulti-y  Farm.N.J. 

1253 

16 

97.5 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 
Clark  and  Howland,  Vt .  1.^91 

22 

771 

W,  P.  Lai)ig.  N.  J . 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  N.  J . 

897 

19 

860 

1279 

18 

981 

8.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Bello  Ellen  Stock  Fa)-m,  N.  J.., 

1522 

5 

875 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  N..I . 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

1425 

20 

1237 

1410 

14 

1171 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  .1 . 

1479 

33 

1038 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1522 

13 

1113 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.  .1 . 

1635 

34 

1264 

Underhill  Hro.s.,  N.J . 

1966 

13 

1172 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa  — 

1082 

15 

841 

8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Avalon  Farms.  Conn .  1937 

19 

1425 

E.  A.  Uallaid,  Pa . 

1843 

29 

1.567 

Will  Harron,  England . 

Rello  Ellen  Stock  Far)n,  N.  J.. 

20.53 

32 

1441 

I4’25 

16 

1070 

Broad  Brook  Fiirm,  N.  Y . 

1698 

23 

14.56 

Cloverlawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

1734 

17 

1480 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.J . 

1674 

23 

1381 

Jos.  H.  Col)en,  N.  J . 

1730 

31 

1391 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

1649 

10 

1341 

Olias.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.J . 

1728 

14 

14.58 

L.  B.  &  N.  L.  Depuo,  N.J . 

1714 

:t 

1051 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle.  N.J . 

1.595 

U 

1222 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.J . 

1772 

16 

1396 

C.  S.  Gi'oene,  N.J . 

1772 

12 

1262 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

1742 

It 

12‘24 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.J . 

1277 

11 

1058 

Henry  E.  Heine,  X.  J . 

1622 

23 

1.341 

Richard  Heine.  N.  J . 

1527 

10 

1105 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio - 

1616 

18 

1081 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards.Conn.... 

1774 

13 

1185 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . . 

1436 

20 

1316 

Hollistou  Hill  Ponl.  Fm..  JIass. 

2114 

31 

1415 

Pinebeach  Poultry  Fain),  N.  J.. 

1412 

22 

1328 

James  F.  Hari’ington,  N.J . 

John  R.  Lauder,  N.J . 

1719 

26 

1495 

1851 

26 

1663 

Lay  well  Poultry  Farm.  (jonn... 

1807 

19 

1168 

Fi'ed  J.  Mathews,  N.J . 

Mereer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

17.55 

33 

1491 

1012 

16 

1411 

Merrytliought  Farm,  Conn . 

1673 

23 

1277 

H.  H.  Alyers,  N.  J . 

1843 

23 

1451 

Samnel  Niece  &  Bon,  N.  J . 

1851 

29 

1366 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Tlionias  Heniy,  Pa . 

1635 

26 

1381 

1117 

19 

1473 

Oakland  l'’arm,  N.  J . 

16.55 

16 

1179 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

1.526 

4 

1285 

P.  G.  I’latt,  Pa . 

2173 

17 

1635 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Josepii  H.  Ralsto)),  N.J . 

1815 

18 

1383 

1614 

14 

13.)7 

1221 

Shaifowhrook  Farm.  Conn . 

1620 

I) 

Sloan's  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

1666 

29 

1415 

Pinohnrst  Poultry  Farm.  Pa - 

1864 

13 

1314 

Herman  F.  Bonder,  N.J . 

1802 

19 

1440 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

1716 

30 

1303 

Bunnybi'ook  Farm.  N.  J . 

1. 3.5.3 

6 

1143 

TenacroU’oultry  Farm.  N.  J.... 

1312 

17 

1'201 

Tom's  Poultry  Fa)'m,  N.  J . 

1702 

14 

1430 

Training  School,  N.  .1 . 

1.535 

4 

1093 

J.  Percy  Van  Zanilt.  N.  J . 

2212 

25 

1379 

Bhiirts  and  Voegtle)i,  N.J  . 

2115 

22 

1186 

Gustav  Walters.  N.  J . 

1883 

10 

1242 

White  House  Poultry  Fm.,  N.  J. 

1489 

20 

1366 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

19.59 

34 

1,577 

Willunna  Farm,  N.J . 

1915 

24 

1494 

Woodland  Farms,  N.J . 

1896 

11 

1427 

S,  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

H  G.  Richardson.  N.  J .  1443 

3 

1014 

Romy  Singer,  N.J . 

1137 

9 

1073 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J . 

1407 

20 

12.54 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 
A .  E.  Hampton,  N.J .  Uhi 

24 

1306 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

17.58 

12 

1205 

Sunny  Acres,  N.J . 

17.54 

24 

1223 

Totals . 

161875  1881 

123203 

Ducks  In  Henyard 

I  am  considering  the  problem  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  few  ducks  in  the  confines  of  a  poul¬ 
try  yard,  (’an  T  have  a  few  words  from 
e.xiierience  or  knowledge  to  make  it  prac¬ 
tical  if  not  iirofitable?  At  present  poul¬ 
try  and  ducks  run  together.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  against  this  or  good  reasons  why 
they  shoud  not  do  so?  G.  S.  T. 

Middlebury,  Conn. 

Ducks  and  hens  are  not  usually  kept 
together  because  of  their  different  habits 
of  feeding.  Ducks  should  be  given  more 
or  less  soft  feed.  This,  with  their  habit 
of  “puddling”  in  their  drinking  water, 
makes  a  considerable  portion  of  their  pen 
wet  and  filthy.  This  is  not  good  for  hens, 
and  on  this  account  large  numbers  of  the 
two  species  are  not  kept  together.  No 
largi‘  breeder  of  either  ducks  or  hens 
would  think  of  mi.xing  them.  A  few  ducks 
might  not  be  objectionable.  w.  Ji.  ii. 


??/>«  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Sick  Turkeys 

Will  you  give  me  some  information  in 
regard  to  sick  turkeys?  I  have  a  small 
flock  of  them  and  they  are  dying  off  very 
fast.  Their  trouble  seems  to  be  with  the 
bowels ;  there  is  diarrhoea,  very  yellow, 
and  they  seem  to  want  to  lie  around  and 
not  eat.  I  am  feeding  them  now  stale 
bread  mixed  with  prepared  food  and  some 
sour  milk.  .T.  F. 

New  York. 

Your  trouble  is  evidently  told  in  the 
old  story  of  “blackhead,”  a  disease  of  tur¬ 
keys  characterized  by  yellowish  diarrlnea, 
gradually  increasing  emaciation  and 
weakness,  dark  discoloration  of  the  head, 
and,  finally,  death.  No  cure  or  practic¬ 
able  preventive  has  yet  been  found,  though 
fame,  and  possibly  fortune,  awaits  the 
discoverer  of  one.  It  is  a  di.sease  that 
has  made  turkey  raising  about  the  great¬ 
est  gamble  in  the  poultry  world.  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  greater  part,  or  even  all,  of 
a  flock  will  escape  it,  but  the.se  o(!casions 
are  lamentably  rare.  M.  B.  D. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BTJTTF.R. 

Be.st  creamery,  07  to  08c;  tub,  choice, 
00  to  04c ;  packing  stock,  40  to  42c. 

EGGS. 

Nearby  choice,  .">4  to  oOc ;  gathered, 
be.st,  50  to  52c ;  lower  grades,  45  to  4Se. 

LIVE  I’OULTKY. 

Fowls,  .02  to  .00c;  chickens,  .OO  to  .05c; 
roosters,  25  to  2(ic;  ducks.  2,S  to  .04c; 
guineas,  pair,  7.5c  to  .$1.25. 

DKE.SSED  POULTKY. 

Chickens.  .05  to  40c;  fowls.  .0.0  to  .OSc; 
roosters,  28i/^c;  ducks.  Spring,  OSc; 
.s(iuabs,  doz.,  .$0  to  ,$8.25. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  1)1)1.,  .$.0.50  to  .$(!;  pears,  bbl., 
.$4  to  .$11  ;  plums,  4-qt.  bkt.,  .05  to  00c; 
grai)es,  O-lb.  bkt.,  18  to  2.0c;  peaches,  bu., 
,$2.50  to  .$3.05 ;  muskmelous,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
,$.0.25. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  No.  1,  bbl.,  .$2  to  .$5  ;  sweet 
potatoes,  1)1)1..  .$2.50  to  .$4.25;  cucumbers, 
l)U.,  .$1  to  .$1..50;  pea.s,  bu..  $2  to  .$.0 ; 
cabbage,  ton.  .$20  to  ,$25;  onions,  bu.,  OOc 
to  .$1.10. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  $3.0  to  .$.04  ;  No.  2, 
.$.02  to  $.02.50;  No.  3,  .$27  to  .$28;  clover 
mixed,  ,$27  to  .$32.  Straw,  rye,  $10  to 
$17.50;  oat  and  wheat,  $12..50  to  $14. 


FREEl 


— ,  ,  We  want  to  send  you  , 

(4)  this  handy  Corn  Huakinfi:  Pin,  . 

with  steel  hook  and  leather  fin^^er 
protector.abBolutoly  KttICK  and  postpaid. 
This  ofTer  in  to  farm  owners  only.  State 
about  how  many  aoren  of  corn  or  Rrain  you 
Arrow.  Wo  wilt  also  sond  you  our  now  catalofc  on 

Ratproof  —  Fireproof  —  Weatherproof 


Cost  No  More  than  Wood  Cribs  j 

—last  a  lifetime.  Built  of  j 
perforated  galvanized  iron  j 
— won’t  burn,  rust,  rot  or 
decay.  Cure  corn  better. 

Easy  to  erect.  Prices 
low.  Write  today  for 
Husking  Pin  and  cat¬ 
alog.  Both  Free. 

Iron  Crib  &  Bin  Co. 

Woo.t.r  .tf.LgddflF^Send 


Today 


Rabbit  Culture  and  Standard 

A  132  page  book  every 
Rabbit  kcopershould  have. 

Illustrates  and  describes  all 
varieties,  in  fact  a  perfect 
guide  and  standard.  Pric* 

60  Cinit  Poitp.id.  Witli 
Poultry  Iteni  one  year  $1. 00. 

The  Poultry  .Journal  with 
aUg  Rabbit  and  Pot  stock  Dop’t  every  month.  Poultry 
Item  trial  oiler — t  jiionths  2!ic,.  Single  copies  10c.  at  all 
nows  stands. 

Poultry  Item  Box  25  Sellersville,  Pa. 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the  2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
month  record  of  I  34  eggs  in  Jan. 
Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE  OF 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks 

and  White  Rocks  We  aie  stocking  our 
farm  with  Barron  Lcgliorns  and  are  offering  all  our 
heavy  birds  for  sale.  Have  about  100  yearling  breed¬ 
ing  hens  at  $3.00  each,  7.1  pullets  at  $2.00  to  $3.00 
each,  .5  cocks  at  $.'>.00  each  and  lot  of  cockerels  at 
$3.00  to  00  each.  Wo  al.so  have  several  hundred 
pure  Barron  Leghorn  cockerels  at  $3.00  to  $4.00  each. 
Everything  shipped  subject  to  customer’s  approval. 
RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa 


Ferris  WhiteLeghorns 

A  real  heavy  laying  sti-aln,  trapnested  17  years,  rec¬ 
ords  from  200  to  264  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
and  yearling  hens,  breacling  males,  eggs  for  batching, 
and  diiy-ohl  chicks.  We  ship  C.  O.  f).  and  guarantee 
re.snlts.  Catalog  gives  prices;  describcsstock,  telle  all 
about  one  farm  and  methods;  rcsnlts  you  can  get  by 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now— it  is 

GEOHGE  B.  FERRIS,  935  Union.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Breeding  Stock  For  Sale 

at  reasonable  prices  from  twelve  varieties  Purebred 
fowls,  as  follows;  S.  8.  Anconas,  8.  C.  Br.  &  Wh.  Leg.. 
8.  C.  &  It.  (;.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Bar.,  Wh.  &  Bnlf  I^., 
ButT  and  Wli.  Orp.  <fe  L.  Brah,  Cockerels  and  Cocks.  I’nl- 
lets  and  hens  from  $2  to  $5  per  liead.  Send  for  price  list. 

Clinton  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farms 

WILMINGTON,  OHIO 


Parks’ Strain  B.  P.Rock  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Sired  by  males  from  202  to  ‘2.37-eec  hens.  Also  some 
of  similar  breeding  to  pen  No.  12  at  Storrs  Contest. 
Storrs  pen  have  no  pedig>  ees  behind  them,  but  are 
near  the  top  of  the  li.st.  Watch  them  and  order  some 
of  this  year’s  bettor  bred  stork.  All  free  )’ange. 
IN<4LKSH)K  FARMS.  -  Palenvllle,  N.  Y. 


R/iRRON  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  and  May  hatch.  Breil  fi  om  so. 
looted  stock  of  highest  egg  typo.  Price,  $‘4.25  each. 
■  * .  H,  98. 


Cockerels,  $8.  Breeding  hens. 


RSNSOM  FSRM,  Geneva,  0 


BARRON  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

HENS,  COCKERELS  and  COCK  BIRDS.  Inttresiino  catalogue 
Free.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  No.  3,  Versailles.  0 

For  Sale-150  S.  G.W.  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

Wyckoflf  strain  direct.  81.60  each, 

J.  M.  CA.SK,  .  Oilboa,  Now  York 


SUNNY  “EFFICIENT”  S.  C.  W. 
CREST  Bred  For  Business  LEGHORNS 

Price  list  pamphlet  with  I)argains.  T.argest  poultry  farm 
instate.  KB.N.NV  CKKST  I'OVI.TUT  rAHH,  Eait  inrora,  N.T. 

ruiryc  silver  white  and  COLUMBIAN 
vIHLIVj  wyandottes,  barred  rocks 

Z2c.  each;  »20iiorl00.  Pekin  and  Rouen  Diickn. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34.  Phoenixville,  Pa 

mu^TWEMTT^F»E  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Cock  Birds 

Must  bo  good  stock.  COBBLE  STOKB  FARU,  Snlfern,  N.  T. 


For  Sala-2:?p?'„'^'’r/cTE  S  White  Rock  Pullets 

Prize-winning  stock.  0.  F.  LILLIBRIDGE.Brookton,  N.Y. 

FineColumbian,Buff  and  Silver  Rocks,  Buff  Wyan- 

rlftllAo  T^uff  Minorca  cockerels.  Sure  to 

UuilOOf  please.  0.  J.  HIIKMMIIIINR,  Lorrain*,  Turk 


Columbian  and  Partridge  Wyandottes  to"mako 

room.  Yearling  pen  (cock  and  4  hoiiR)  of  each  variety. 
Cheap  at  910  each.  C.  .1.  Siiei.midine,  IX)nnAiNB.  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


Half  and  three-quarters  Wild. 
J.  C.  Stkvens,  Grkknvu.i.e,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  Rabbits 

Good,  healthy  young  breeding  stock.  New  Zeahand 
and  Red  Rufus  Belgian,  both  Registered  and  utility 
stock. 

ROCHESTER  RABBITRY  ROCHESTER,  INDIANA 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  DuiroseB, 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Oianes,  Storks,  Swans, 
.'Irnamental  Dneks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  ail  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  P» 


Copyright  1918 
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Trade  Mark 
RceUtcicd 


AKv^  good  ctodies 
Always  moderate  pike 


Styleplus  are  made  on  a  plan  that  insures 
good  quality  at  a  moderate  price. 

By  making  a  few  standard  grades  and 
making  a  big  volume  in  each  grade  we  cut 
manufacturing  costs  and  produce  excep¬ 
tional  style  and  exceptional  quality  at  the 
price. 

Back  up  Uncle  Sam  with  your  dollars  as  well  as 
your  patriotism.  Spend  wisely.  Buy  only  the  clothes 
you  need  and  be  sure  that  you  are  getting  good 
honest  value  at  a  fair  price. 

Styleplus  Clothes  are  moderately  priced,  carefully 
made  of  good  materials,  stylish  in  appearance  and 
built  to  give  you  faithful  wear. 

The  best  way  to  buy  clothes  is  to  go  to  a  store,  where 
you  ...11  see  them  and  try  them  on.  Then  you  know 
the  clothes  will  fit  you  and  please  you  when  they  arc- 
delivered. 

Visit  the  Styleplus  Store  today! 

Two  grades  in  Styleplus  suits;  $25  and  $30. 

Three  grades  in  Styleplus  overcoats:  $25,  $30  and  $35. 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing  merchant  in  most  cities  and  towns. 

Write  U9(Dept.  V  ) for  Styleplus  booklet  and  name  of  local  dealer, 


HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  INC. 
Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 


Styleplus  Clothes 
$25-$30-$35 


TRADE  MARK  ReClSTtRCO^ 


:ach  ^rade  one  price  the  nation  over 

Americans  only  knowrir priced  clothes 


% 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  of  $6,000.- 
000,000  has  now  been  formally  announced. 
The  interest  rate  will  be  4^  per  cent, 
the  same  as  on  the  previous  loan.  The 
now  bonds  will  be  dated  October  24  and 
interest  wall  be  paid  .semi-annually  on 
April  15  and  Oct.  15  until  maturity.  The 
regulations  surrounding  the  .sale  of  the 
fourth  issue  of  Liberty  Bonds  provide 
that  subscriptions  must  be  paid  in  five 
installments  as  follow's : 

“Payments  are  to  be  made,  10  per  cent 
upon  application,  20  per  cent  November 
21,  20  per  cent  December  19,  20  per  cent 
January  -3  and  the  remaining  30  per 
cent  January  30.  This  means  that  the 
entire  fourth  loan  issue  is  to  be  paid  in 
within  four  months  and  a  few  days  and 
the  way  cleared  for  another  bond  issue 
in  the  late  Winter  or  early  Spring.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  must  be  paid  in  January  following 
the  Chri.stmas  holiday.s.” 

It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  twenty 
million  citizens  invested  in  the  previous 
loans.  If  an  equal  number  subscribes  to 
the  fourth  loan  it  would  mean  an  average 
of  only  $.300  per  person. 

Some  who  subscribed  before  may  not  be 
in  i^osition  to  buy  any  of  the  forthcoming 
issue,  but  if  everyone  takes  as  many  of  the 
bonds  as  their  finances  will  permit  the 
issue  will  undoubtedly  be  over-subscribed. 
Tlie  arguments  as  to  why  every  American 
should  invest  every  penny  possible  in 
the.se  bonds  have  been  pretty  w'ell  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  but  at  this  time,  when  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  w'ar  are  all  in  favor  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  its  Allies,  there  is  every  reason 
for  optimism.  In  France,  in  Palestine 
and  the  Balkans,  the  Allied  armies  are 
advancing  steadily,  giving  promise  of 
early  victory  over  the  enemy.  The  least 
that  those  of  us  disqualified  for  bearing 
arms  can  do  is  to  put  our  shoulders  to 
the  wlieel  and  get  behind  the  Liberty 
loans  with  every  dollar  we  can  scrape  to¬ 
gether.  A  secondai’y  consideration  is  that 
these  bonds  are  the  safest  investment  in 
the  world  today.  Every  mail  brings  us 
inquiries  about  one  wildcat  investment 
scheme  or  another.  To  all  w^ho  are 
solicited  to  invest  in  any  promotion  at 
the  present  time  we  say  pass  it  up  and 
Buy  Liberty  Bonds! 

The  Philadelphia  North  American  re¬ 
ports  the  explosion  of  the  Eagle  Macomber 
Rotary  Motor  Co.,  Sandusky,  O.,  stock 
selling  scheme.  This  was  a  three  million 
dollar  organization  and  the  names  of  some 
very  substantial  business  men  of  Sandusky 
w^ere  exploited  to  sell  the  stock  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  its  career.  The  news¬ 
paper  reports  states  that  $1,000,000  of 
stock  had  been  sold.  How  many  deluded 
investors  this  amount  of  money  repre¬ 
sents  we  do  not  know'.  Here  is  a  million 
dollars  that  might  have  been  invested  in 
Liberty  Bonds  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everyone  except  the  stock  promoters. 
Publisher’s  Desk  advised  its  readers  the 
nature  of  the  proposition  July  28,  1917, 
so  that  we  feel  confident  none  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  are  among  the  victims. 

Is  the  stock  of  the  Chief  Consolidated 
Mining  Co.,  Lock  Box  22,  Houghton, 
Mich.,  of  any  value  or  not?  Do  not  know 
where  their  mine  is,  but  they  get  their 
mail  at  above  address.  s.  c.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  can  find  no  evidence  of  value  for 
the  stock  in  question,  and  from  what  we 
know  of  mining  stocks  that  are  offered  to 
country  people  we  edvise  S.  G.  H.  to 
pass  up  all  stock-selling  schemes  and  put 
all  his  savings  in  the  fourth  issue  of 
Liberty  Bonds. 

I  am  enclosing  the  petition  of  Geo.  A. 
Morris,  asking  that  he  be  discharged  from 
all  debts.  I  cannot  see  Avhy  I  should 
excuse  him,  as  the  money  is  hard-earned 
for  me.  It  certainly  cost  money  to  feed 
hens  and  some  w'ork  to  gather,  clean, 
pack,  take  to  the  train  and  receive  no  pay. 

I  hope  you  can  get  the  money  due  me 
some  time  from  him.  Probably,  if  he 
gets  out  of  bankruptcy,  he  will  buy  more 
eggs.  Do  the  best  you  can  for  me. 

New'  York.  W'.  j.  ii. 

Over  a  year  ago.  Geo.  A.  Morris.  185 
Duane  St.,  New'  York,  sent  this  sub¬ 
scriber  two  checks  for  $20.50,  which  were 
protested  at  the  bank  for  lack  of  funds. 
Mr.  Morris  promised  to  redeem  them  pei'- 
sonally,  but  neglected  to  do  so.  He  paid 
no  attention  to  our  requests,  and  our 
representative  W'as  unable  to  locate  him. 


We  w'ore  then  advised  that  Morris  had 
moved  and  left  no  address.  He  was  ad¬ 
judged  bankrupt  in  the  city  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  K.  I.,  a  year  ago,  and  now'  has  his 
discharge  from  the  court  and  is  sending 
petitions  to  creditors  with  advice.  There 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  excused 
from  his  debts,  but  we  assume  shippers 
will  have  to  credit  their  loss  to  experience. 
We  would  advise  against  shipping  to  him 
until  he  has  established  a  rating. 

I  shipped  a  .30-dozen  case  of  eggs  to 
C.  L.  Morris,  538  Warren  8t.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  1.  He  sent  out  a  letter  the 
first  part  of  July  desiring  a  trial  ship¬ 
ment.  A  neighbor  sent  some  cases,  get¬ 
ting  unusually  good  returns  befote  I  sent 
this  one.  He  sent  five  cases  about  the 
time  I  did,  and  in  two  w'eeks  heard  from 
four  of  them.  I  have  written  twice  with¬ 
out  getting  any  reply.  i.  M.  n. 

New  York. 

Several  shippers  report  the  same  ex¬ 
perience  with  C.  L.  Morris.  Morris  prom¬ 
ised  5c  premium  over  market  quotations 
from  .Inly  to  January,  and  2c  from  .Tanti- 
ary  to  July;  also  agreed  to  pay  for  all 
breakage.  In  this  case  “unusually  good 
returns”  resulted  in  unusually  large  loss. 
The  experience  shows  the  necessity  of  ex¬ 
treme  caution  in  dealing  w'ith  this  class 
of  dealers,  and  the  wksdom  of  ascertaining 
their  rating. 

The  Financial  World,  New  York,  re¬ 
cords  the  demise  of  the  “Dan  Patch” 
Electric  R.  R.,  which  was  promoted  some 
years  ago  by  the  late  M.  W,  Savage  of 
Minneapolis.  As  usual  the  public  w'as  to 
be  let  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  this  rail¬ 
road  enterprise,  which  was  to  become  one 
of  the  biggest  dividend  payers  in  the  land. 
The  road  has  now  been  purchased  at  fore¬ 
closure  sale  by  the  Minneapolis,  North- 
field  &  Southern  Railway,  and  the  stock¬ 
holders  who  got  in  on  the  ground  floor 
have  dropped  into  the  sub-cellar.  From 
an  investment  standpoint  they  are  wiser 
but  sadder  men  and  women.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  readers  had  timely  warning  and  w'e 
are  only  reviewing  the  case  now  because 
equally  alluring  schemes  for  which  invest¬ 
ment  is  sought  are  coustautly  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public,  and  especially  farm- 
mers,  who  are  supposed  to  be  rolling  in 
money. 

T  am  enclosing  a  circular  which  you 
will  understand  after  reading.  Can  you 
find  out  anything  in  regard  to  this?  I 
have  no  money  to  burn,  but  thought  I 
would  hold  on  if  there  was  any  cliance 
of  coming  out  on  the  right  side.  E.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

The  circular  letter  enclosed  is  signed  by 
Gaylord  Wiltshire,  asking  his  dupes  who 
invested  in  Wiltshire  Bishop  Creek  Mine 
to  pay  an  assessment  with  the  hope  that 
something  may  be  recovered  from  the 
original  investment.  This  is  a  standard 
bait  of  get-rich-quiek  promoters.  It  is 
only  throwing  good  money  after  bad  to 
pay  assessments  on  stock  that  never  was 
anything  but  sucker  bait.  Wiltshire  at 
one  time  published  a  “fake”  publication 
in  New  York,  through  which  he  was  able 
to  reach  a  large  number  of  people  with 
his  mining  scheme. 

I  went  to  the  express  office  as  you  di¬ 
rected  and  got  my  $5  for  butter  lost  Oc¬ 
tober  last,  I  did  not  receive  any  notice 
from  the  express  office.  I  thank  j'ou  very 
much  and  would  not  begrudge  paying  yoii 
for  your  trouble.  Certainly  The  R.  n!-Y. 
is  the  farmer’s  paper.  The  Publisher’s 
Desk  is  doing  a  great  work.  The  markets 
are  a  great  help ;  as  we  read  your  paper 
in  our  own  house  it  is  better  than  a  visit 
for  a  week  in  the  city  markets.  In  fact, 
the  more  of  your  paper  I  read  the  better 
I  like  it.  Every  farmer  in  the  United 
States  should  have  your  paper.  They  do 
not  know  what  they  are  missing,  j.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  appreciate  the  above  kind  remarks. 
No  doubt,  as  J.  H.  suggests,  our  readers 
would  be  doubled  if  all  farmers  knew  the 
real,  conscientious  service  the  paper  is 
rendering.  Our  list  has  grown  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  proportions  mainly  through  the  dis¬ 
position  of  old  subscribers  to  tell  their 
friends  of  the  valuable  features  of  the 
paper.  The  more  readers  we  have,  the 
greater  our  power  for  good.  If  we  had  a 
million  readers  at  our  back,  the  crooks 
would  find  it  much  harder  sledding. 


II  I  I 


Stop  the  Cream  Loss! 

IF  YOU  are  still  setting  your  milk  and  skim¬ 
ming  by  hand,  you  are  losing  anywhere 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  your  cream.  If  you 
are  using  a  separator,  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  best, 
you  are  still  losing  an 
amount  of  cream  that 
would  surprise  you  if  you 
knew  it.  Every  farm  loss 
or  leak  that  can  be  stop¬ 
ped  this  year  should  be 
stopped.  Buy  a  Lily  or 
Primrose  cream  separator 
and  stop  the  cream  loss. 

Don’t  imagine  that 
cream  left  in  the  skim 
milk  will  fatten  pigs  and 
calves  faster.  It  has  been 
proved  scores  of  times 
that  stock  thrives  as  fast 
on  warm  separator  skim 
milk,  when  a  little  meal 
or  flax  replaces  the  fat. 

Cream  in  the  skim  milk 
is  dead-loss  cream  I 
Lily  and  Primrose  sepa¬ 
rators  get  that  cream.  We  can  prove  to  you 
that  the}'  get  it  all,  except  about  one  drop  in  each 
gallon. 

Besides  that,  they  are  well-known  as  simple,  easy-running, 
easily-cleaned  machines,  that  last  and  do  the  same  good  work 
year  after  year.  Buy  a  Lily  or  Primrose  —  it  will  pay  back  its 
cost  in  cream  you  may  now  be  losing.  See  the  local  dealers 
who  handle  these  separators,  or,  write  us  for  catalogues. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

®(liicorportted) 

CHICAGO  *.*  USA 


Old  Gextleman  (engaging  new  chauf¬ 
feur')  :  “I  suppose  I  can  write  to  your  last 
employer  for  your  character?”  Chauf¬ 
feur  :  “I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir,  each  of  the 
last  two  gentlemen  I  have  been  with  died 
in  my  service.” — Punch. 


Drain  Before 
Winter  Rains 


Get  ready  for  ditching  and  terracing  your  farm 
NOW.  Don’t  delay.  Water  standing  on  your  land 
during  the  winter  will  smother  the  soil,  kills  big  crop 
chances  for  next  year.  You  can  solve  the  open  ditch 
or  tile  ditch  problem  at  low  cost.  You  can  make  sure 
that  your  land  will  be  in  finest  condition  for  early  spring 
work.  Seed  will  germinate  much  quicker  and  be  healthier 
n  well-drained  soil.  Write  for  new  book  that  tells  how  to  do  it  with 


Model  20 


FARM  DITCHER 
Terracer& Grader 


SOLD  ON 

WDAYS: 

TRIAL 


All-steel,  reversible,  lasts  a  lifetime.  Cuts  V-shaped  farm 
ditch,  open  drain,  tile  or  irrigation,  down  to  4  ft.  deep;  cleans  old 
ditches:  grades  roads;  builds  farm  terraces,  dikes  and  levees; 
works  in  any  soil,  wet  or  dry.  2,  4  and  6  horse  sizes;  large  size 
fine  for  tractor.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Solves  all  dirt-moving 
problems.  Write  and  find  out  how  to  make  big  crops  sure.  New, 
free  book  on  drainage,  irrigation  and  terracing.  Address 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 

(ox  834  OWENSBORO,  KENTUCKY 


Cream  Means  Dollars 

.  TT  is  like  throwing  dol- 
^  lars  away  to  waste 
cream  these  days.  It  is 
worse  than  waste — it  is  a 
crime.  Yet  good,  rich  cream 
is  being  fed  to  the  pigs  owing 
to  inferior  separation. 

Sweden^  has  perfected  the  most 
economical,  fastest  and  greatest 
labor-saving  cream  separator  ever 
made.  Ihiais  world-famed 


OVER  ONE  MILLION  IN  USE 
Guaranteed  for  a  Lifetime 

You,  too,  can  save  all  your 
I  cream  with  the  Viking.  It  will 
pay  you  to  investigate.  Look 
up  the  Viking  dealer 
the  next  time  you  are  in  town.  See  the 
Viking  in  action. 

Get  These  Two  Free  Books 
They  are  packed  full  cf  profit-making 
ideas,  methods,  systems  for  the  dairy 
farmer.  Write  for  them  right  now. 

Swedish  Separator  Co. 

0ept.BK  507  So.  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  IN. 


CTf  SAVE  MONEY 

by- buying  NOW. 

Lumber  is  hard  to  get  and  price  is 
climbing  higher.  Liberal  ouhIi 
and  early  shipment  dlHoouiita. 
Take  no  chances  on  late  del 
iveries  this  year.  A  Globe 
Silo  is  j'our  best  bet  thisyear. 

Adjustable  door-frame  with 
ladder  combined.  6-foot 
extension  Roof  makes  com¬ 
plete  silo  with  less  expense. 

Window  free. 

Huy  Now— Ship  N'ow— I’ny 
N’ow— Save  Now — Write  Now. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO..  2-12  Willow  St.,  Sidney.  N.Y. 


AW^-'DineNece^it 


Get  This 

SMOKE 
HOUSE 

Don’t  sell  all  your 
hogs  and  pay  big 
butcher  bills.  Save 
enough  for  your  own 
use  and  smoko  hams, 
bacon,  sausages  in 
the  National  Giant 
Smoko  House.  This 
wonderful  emoko  houso 
is  portabls.  Can  be  oper* 
ated  in  and  out-doors* 

Runs  on  aawdust*  ceba 
end  little  bark  for  6ea« 

6onin&  The 

national  giant 
smoke  noLSC 

f a  a^cat  auccesa*  After  smoklnir  meats  use 
(or  BCoro  house.  Made  In  8  sizes  of  heavy 

galvanized  eteel*  Fireproof*  Cuaranteed* 

Send  for  FREE  Book 

erhfch  aivesprize-winninfir  recipes  forCJur- 
insUenis*  Bacon*  Sausafires,  atnome.  Also 
Get  our  special  low  prices*  Write  today  eure. 

PORTABLE  elevator  MFQ.  COMPANY 
258  McCluit  Street  Bloomington*  111* 


NOTICE 

Gettheorig- 
inalNational 
Giant  Porta¬ 
ble  Smoko 
House. 

Beware  of 
Imitations  or 
Experiments. 


SAWS  I 


ANY  WOOD 
IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  GROUND 
4  in.  to  5  ft.  Through 

1  klnnWith  a  Folding  DMaie  9  With  a 

X  mdllsawing  Machine  DCnld  X  Cross-cut  Saw 
S  to  8  cords  daily  is  the  usual  average  for  one  man 


Our  1919  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  and  will 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  in  a  minute  to  suit  a 
12-year-old  boy  or  strongest  man.  Ask  for  catalog  No. 
M.>d  end  low  price.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161 W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  IlL 


- ; - 1 

Products,  Prices  and  Trade  I 


NEW  YOKK,  SEPTEMBER  2(3,  l!)ls. 


JIII.K. 


The  Dairyincu’s  League  October  sched¬ 
ule  for  three  j^er  cent  milk  in  the  ‘2~)0- 
mile  zone  from  New  York  is  Sodio  per 
100  lbs.,  with  four  cents  added  for  each 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  increase  in  butter- 
fat. 

BUTTER. 

Supplies  of  fresh  make  continue  .short 
and  prices  foui'  cents  higher  on  best 
creamery  and  dairy. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  62  @  63 

Good  to  Choice  .  57  ®  61 

Lower  Grades .  48  @  53 

Dairy,  best .  60  ®  61 

Common  to  Good .  48  @  55 

City  made .  39  @  43 

PackinK  Stock .  38  @  41 

Process  .  43  ®  49 


CHEESE. 

The  market  is  very  strong,  and  a  cent 
higher,  with  firm  holding  of  top  grades 
in  all  producing  sections. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  291.^8)  .30 

Good  to  choice . 27  @  29 

Lower  grades .  24  @  26 

Skims,  best .  23  @  24^ 

Fair  to  good .  17  ®  21 


FOGS. 

Prices  remain  without  much  change, 
though  the  market  is  perhaps  a  trifle 
stronger  on  both  high-quality  storage  and 
nearby  choice. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  65  ®  68 

Medium  to  good .  .34  ®  63 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  .35  ®  .37 

Common  to  good .  40  @  53 

Gathered,  best,  white .  63  ®  65 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  .33  a  .34 

T.ower  grades .  36  a  42 

Storage .  38  @  45 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 10  00  @18.30 

Bulls  .  6.30  @10.30 

Cows  .  4  .30  a  10  .30 

Calves,  prime  veal, 100  lbs . 16  00  @2100 

Culls .  8  00  @14  00 

nogs . 19  00  (S20.30 

Sheen.  100  lbs .  8  00  @12  .30 

Lambs  . 16  50  @19  50 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Supplies  are  large  and  trade  good  on 
choice  fowls.  Sales  are  reiiorted  at : 
F owls.  28  to  35c ;  chickens,  23  to  26c ; 
rooster.s.  20c ;  ducks.  35  to  45c ;  geese, 
25  to  26c :  turkeys,  28  to  30e. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fancy  broilers  are  scarce;  medium- 
grade  chickens  dull  ;  large  fowls  and 
Spring  ducks  in  good  demand. 


Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  48  a  .30 

Fair  to  Good .  40  @  4.3 

Fowls .  32  a  3.3 

Roosters .  2.3  @  26 

Spring  Ducks .  38  ®  39 

Squabs,  doi .  2  00  ®  8  25 

BEANS, 

Marrow,  100  lbs . ■ . 10  00  @1175 

Pea . 10  00  @11  25 

California,  small  white, . 11  75  @12  00 

Bed  Kidney . 10  00  @1125 

White  Kidney . 12  00  @14  00 

Lima,  California . 13  00  @13  50 


FRUITS. 


Chee.se  . 35  to  44c 

Eggs — Best  nearby . 74  to  7()C 

(lathered,  good  to  choice . 55  to  (ioc 

Potatoes,  lb .  3  to  4c 

Cabbage,  head . 10  to  15c 

I.ettuce,  head  .  3  to  5c 

(Jnions,  lb .  5  to  7c 


The  Dojiinie. — “I'm  glad  to  see  you 
realize  what  our  country  is  fighting  for. 
This  war  will  make  the  world  a  better 
place  to  live  in.”  “Betchure  life  it  will, 
boss.  De  wimmin  are  beginning  to  do  all 
de  work.” — Life. 


The  original 
chemical  closet.  More 
comfortable,  healthful,  conveni. 
ent.  Takeatheplaceof  all  outdoor 
toilets,  where  germs  breed.  Be 
ready  for  the  long,  cold  winter. 
Have  a  warm,  sanitary,  comfort¬ 
able,  odorless  toilet  right  in  the 
bouse  anywhere  you  want  it.  Don’t 
go  out  in  the  cold.  A  boon,  to 
invalids. 

GUARANTEED  ODORLESS 

The  germs  are  killed  by  s 
chemical  in  water  in  the 
container.  Empty  once  a 
month  as  easy  as  ashes. 
Closet  guaranteed.  Thirty 
days’  trial.  Ask  for  catalog 
end  price. 

howe.<:anitartmfo.co. 

1III6  Bih  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ask  about  Ro  -  San  WaBhatmnd— 
Hot  and  Cold  Running  Water 
Without  Plumbing. 


The  New  York  Grange 
Exchange,  Inc. 

Wishes  to  announce  to  the  farmers  of 
the  State  of  New  York 

Ist. — That  it  will  be  ready  for  business 
October  Ist. 

2nd. — That  it  solicits  trade  from  farmers 
throughout  the  State,  and  particu¬ 
larly  from  co-operative  associations 
of  farmers. 

3rd. — That  all  inquiries  regarding  our  in¬ 
tentions  and  methods  will  be  cheer¬ 
fully  answered. 

4th — That  its  offices  are  located  at  No.  611 
Dillaye  Memorial  Bldg.,Syracuse.N.  Y. 


Farnipr  AnpnK  coffees,  pure 

rdllllcl  /lycllls  FOOD  PRODUCTS.  Good  po>llts. 
Any  quantity,  1  pound  up.  Send  for  wholesale  price  list. 
I.3ll*OKTEItS  illLiS  CO.,  Dept.  14,  173  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchanere,  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers*  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eifflrs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  i?o  under  proper  hcadint^s  on  other  patpes. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


Apples  are  rather  dull.  Receipts  are 
running  poorer  in  quality  and  the  pri^o 
range  is  slightly  lower.  The  np-State 
crop  is  being  harvested  under  difficulties 
because  of  labor  shortage.  Pears  are  in 
larger  supply  and  lower.  Plums  and 
grapes  higher. 


Apples— Oldenburg,  bbl . 

Gravenstein  . 

..  3 

00 

@ 

5 

00 

00 

@ 

0 

50 

Fall  Pippin,  bbl . 

00 

@ 

6 

UO 

N.  W.  Greening . 

..  4 

00 

@ 

6 

50 

Alexander . 

50 

@ 

6 

00 

Maiden  Blush . 

00 

5 

50 

Wealthy . 

00 

® 

7 

00 

Jonathan  . 

00 

@ 

8 

50 

Crab  Apples,  bbl . 

00 

@15 

00 

Pears.  Anjou,  bbl . 

00 

@ 

7 

00 

C'airgeau,  bbl  . 

00 

® 

8 

00 

Clapp,  bbl . 

00 

@ 

9 

00 

Flemish  Beauty,  bbl . . . . . 

50 

@ 

4 

50 

Bartlett,  bbl . 

00 

@11 

00 

Seckei,  bbl . 

00 

@12 

00 

liuckleberrles,  qt . 

15 

@ 

25 

Miiskinelons.  bu . 

..  1 

00 

@ 

2 

50 

Peaches.  24  qt.  crate  . . 

..  2 

00 

@ 

3 

.■iO 

16-qt.  bkt . 

..  1 

00 

1 

75 

Bu.  bkt . 

0 

50 

@ 

3 

00 

Crani)erries,  bbl . . . 

..  8 

00 

@ 

8 

50 

Plums.  81b,  bkt . . 

55 

@ 

75 

Grapes,  41b.  bkt . 

16 

@ 

20 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  are  in  large  supply  and  lower. 
Cabbage  in  good  demand ;  canlillower 
averaging  poor  ;  string  beans  in  surplus ; 
peppers  and  lettuce  lower ;  tomatoes 
plenty  and  inferior ;  green  peas  scarce. 


Potatoes— L.  I.,  bbl .  4  ,30  @  ,3  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  3  50  @  4  .30 

Sw  eet  Potatoes,  bbl .  4  25  @  .3  25 

Beets,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

Carrots,  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Cabbage,  ton . 22  00  @28  OU 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  ®  1  50 

Onions.  100  lbs .  1  25  @  2  .30 

Peppers,  bbl . 1  75  @  3  00 

String  Beans  bu .  95  ®  125 

Squash,  bu, .  50  @  7.3 

Peas,  bu .  1 .50  ®  2  00 

Lima  Beans  bu  .  2  00  @  2  .30 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  2  00  @5  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  60  @  80 

Tomatoes,  bu .  40  @  1  00 

Cucumbers,  bu,  .  1  00  @  2  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

nay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  37  00  @.38  00 

No.  2 . 33  00  @36  00 

No.  3  . 30  00  @32  00 

Clover  mixed . 30  00  @35  00 

Straw,  Rye .  19  00  @20  00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of 
good  quality  and  the  buying  opportunities 
of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popnla- 


tion  : 

Butter — Be.st  prints . 65  to  68c 

Tub.  choice  . (j2  to  (!4c 

Medium  to  good . 55  to  60c 


WANTED — An  elderly  woni.qn  to  a.ssist  a  lady 
in  liousekeepiiig;  three  In  family;  no  laund'ry 
work;  steady  position;  must  be  accustomed  to 
live  in  tlie  country  year  around;  references. 
ADVERTISER  4390,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


W.\NTEI)-^Men  and  women  attendants  in  a 
State  institution  for  the  feeble-minded;  sal¬ 
ary  .84.5  a  month  for  men  and  .$30  for  women, 
with  maintenance:  state  age  wtien  applying. 
Apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchwortli  Vil¬ 
lage,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


SETTT.ED  MARRIED  MAN,  draft  exempt,  as 
assistant  to  herdsman;  good  milker  aiuf  barn 
hand;  house,  garden,  firewood  and  liberal  pay; 
apply  immediately.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Centerville, 
Maryland. 


WANTED — \  herdsman,  either  married  or  sin¬ 
gle,  for  50-cow  dairy  with  Sharpies  milking 
maeliine;  should  be  familiar  with  A.  R.  O.  work 
and  Babcock  test:  state  references  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junc¬ 
tion,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Manager  on  sheep  and  cattle  farm 
that  can  make  farm  pay  expenses  and  dividend 
on  Investment,  and  can  put  two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  business;  give  references  and  state 
salary  wanted  in  first  letter.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4419,  care  Rural  New-Yorfeer. 


WANTED — ^Experienced  farmer  to  work  a  high- 
grade  hay  and  grain  farm,  150  acres,  Seneca 
County,  New  York;  excellent  soil,  all  new  build¬ 
ings,  Including  new  house  for  farmer;  only  half 
mile  from  railroad  station  and  markets;  profit- 
sharing  basis;  farmer  must  liave  capital  to  equip 
farm  with  stock  and  tools;  excellent  opportunity 
for  right  man;  position  open  March,  1919;  give 
full  details  in  answering  as  to  experience,  ref¬ 
erences,  size  of  family  and  why  leaving  present 
position.  ADVERTISER  4427,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  FOREMAN,  strong,  willing  worker, 
strictly  prohibition,  single,  German  or  Dane 
preferred,  wanted  on  3veii-developed  and  well- 
stocked  model  farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey; 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  ample  new  buildings, 
all  practical  machinery  and  Implements;  must 
have  thorough  knowledge  and  experience  In  the 
raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  poultry,  and  in 
the  management  of  labor;  four  to  si.x  men  em¬ 
ployed;  position  permanent  if  service  is  satis¬ 
factory;  liberal  salary.  Address,  with  refer¬ 
ences  and  full  particulars,  W.  D.  MANN,  Hague, 
New  York. 


MIDDLE  AGE,  single  man,  help  with  milking, 
barn  work,  feed,  care  few  horses,  etc. ;  state 
age:  wages  expected;  permanent  position;  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  ADVERTISER  4423,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker- 


WANTKD  AT  ONCE — Experienced  dairymen, 
draft  exempt,  for  work  in  dairy;  good  wages; 
send  references.  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT,  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Ne3v 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Refined  woman,  used  to  own  home 
and  fond  of  cooking,  as  cook  in  large  private 
family;  no  other  work;  own  room  and  modern, 
convenient  kitchen;  $35  and  fare  one  way.  Apply 
at  once  to  Mrs.  William  Crane,  Richmond,  Mass. 


W.VNTED — Practical,  experienced  orchard  man, 
by  month  or  year,  to  work  in  young  apple  or¬ 
chard';  pruning,  spraying,  cultivating,  etc.;  good 
opportunity  for  single  man  above  draft  age; 
state  references  and  wages  expected.  HAR¬ 
RINGTON,  North  Garden,  Va. 


W.VNTED — Man  with  cattle  experience,  to  care 
for  small,  good-growing  Hereford  herd.  For 
information,  write  MRS.  V.  WEBB,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED — Married  or  single;  must 
understand  modern  methods  and  be  a  good 
milker  and  calf  feeder.  MOHEGAN  FARM, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — .\ctive,  intelligent  young  man,  not 
liable  to  draft  duty,  to  work  on  modern  poul¬ 
try  plant  and  learn  the  business;  must  be  farm 
raised  and  have  had  some  experience  with 
poultry:  low  wages  and  a  good  home  to  start 
with;  exceptional  opportunities  for  advancement; 
State  full  proposition,  with  references,  in  first 
letter.  LAKEWOOD  LEGHORN  FAR.M,  C.  S. 
Greene,  Prop.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework;  small 
family:  30  miles  from  New  York;  modern 
house,  all  improvements:  electric  washing  ma¬ 
chine  and  iron;  one  mile  from  village;  good 
churches  and  stores.  MRS.  S.  B.  DARLING, 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y". 


SINGLE  M,\N — Experienced  ox  teamster;  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  farm;  general  farm  work;  assist 
with  milking  when  required;  give  age,  etc.; 
year  round  position.  ADVERTISER  4424,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  herdsman  for  small  herd  of 
registered  Jerseys;  .$05  and  fonncT:  farm  hands 
$55;  also  young  woman  to  work  in  dairy  and 
milk  five  cows.  M.  O.  GRINDLE,  Sherborn, 
Mass. 


WANTED — A  dairyman  who  will  care  for  a 
small  herd  of  cows;  must  be  single  and  of 
good  habits  and  character,  in  return  for  kind 
treatment;  wages  according  to  ability.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4422,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAN'I'ED — A  married  dairyman  wlio  can  pro¬ 
duce  milk  ancT  raise  calves;  Sharpless  milker 
is  used;  milk  Is  sold;  barn  up  to  date;  near 
Kingston,  N.  Y. ;  must  understand  his  business; 
otherwise,  don’t  apply;  wages,  .$50  the  first 
month  and  .$00  the  second;  house  and  firewood, 
with  garden;  chances  good  for  advancement. 
ELTING  HARP,  New  Paltz.  New  York. 


WANTED — Married  couple  to  work  on  farm; 

one  child  no  object;  state  wages.  JOHN 
SMIDT,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


W.VNTED — Experienced  man,  not  subject  to 
draft,  to  assist  in  Guernsey  herd  of  about 
thirty  cows;  also  to  take  charge  of  the  bottling, 
separating,  bntterinaking,  etc.;  must  be  expert 
Inii  terinaker:  best  of  references  required.  WAD- 
DINGTON  FARM,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Situations  Wanted 


rOI^LTRYMAN  desires  position  as  working 
manager;  experienced:  expert  caponizing; 
American,  married.  ADVERTISER  440(1,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  FARM  SUPT.  open  for  engage¬ 
ment;  expert  in  my  line;  20  years’  experience 
in  management  of  large  farm;  highest  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  ability,  character,  etc.  .Vddress 
ADVERTISER  4400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PR.VCTICAL  F.VRMER  desires  position  at  once, 
manager  of  small  farm  or  farming  on  large 
estate;  reference.  Write  BERT  LYON,  29  Fifth 
St.,  Weehawken,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN  wants  position;  thoroughly  quali¬ 
fied;  best  references;  American;  married; 
Christian.  ADVERTISER  4417,  care  Rural  N«w- 
Yorker. 


SCOTCH  HERDSM.VN  wislies  situation  on  pri¬ 
vate  place;  registered  cattle;  good  all-round 
man;  show  ring  experience;  married,  2  children; 
prefer  place  with  furnished  house;  state  wages 
in  first  letter,  .\ddress  ADVERTISER  44.32,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  or  manager;  mar¬ 
ried,  desires  position  on  gentleman’e  farm  or 
estate;  experienced  in  all  branches,  care  and 
feeding  of  purebred  cattle,  dairy  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  engines  and  tractors;  A1  references;  open 
for  engagement  October  1st.  J.  P.,  Box  (>4, 
Cannondale,  Conn. 


HERDSMAN,  experienced  with  purelired  Hol- 
stcin-Friesian  cattle;  sober;  dry-hand  milker; 
excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  4418,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


F.VRM  MANAGER — Open  for  position  after  Oct. 

15;  Agricultural  College  graduate;  scientific 
and  practical;  experienced  in  all  branches;  only 
best  propositions  considered;  $1,200,  house  and 
privileges.  ADVERTISER  4428,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  manager  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  married,  age  32;  many  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  stock,  poultry,  farm  crops,  garden, 
orchard:  capable,  temperate  and  reliable;  please 
state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  44,30,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  .\ND  ESTATE  MANAGER  of  well-known 
reputation  and  wide  experience  In  managing 
large  farming  interests  and  country  estates  is 
open  for  engagement,  preferably  the  South, 
tliongh  not  essential:  thoroughly  experienced  all 
branches  of  the  work — agriculture,  live-stock 
breeding,  advanced  registry,  dairying,  green- 
linuses,  buildings,  improvements,  machinery,  etc.; 
.\merlcan,  married;  have  the  ambition,  expe¬ 
rience  and  ability;  reliable  in  every  instance 
and  devoted  to  my  work  and  the  interest  of 
my  employer;  able  to  handle  an  estate  or  farm 
of  any  capacity  in  a  most  successful  and  cheer¬ 
ful  manner;  highest  references.  BOX  94,  Red 
Bank,  New  Jersey. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  middle-age  man;  take 
care  of  poultry  or  stock;  handy  with  tools; 
orchard.  ADVERTISER  442G,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MANAGER  DE.SIRES  POSITION— Scotchman,  45 
years  of  age,  married,  practical  farmer  in  all 
up-to-date  methods  of  farming;  have  made  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  growing  Alfalfa,  and  corn  with  great 
success;  running  of  all  the  latest  kinds  of  farm 
machinery,  tractors,  etc.;  handling  of  lielp  to  best 
possible  advantage;  care  and  management  of 
pniebred  cattle  to  procure  large  milk  and  butter 
prod'netion,  with  low  bacteria  count;  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  pro<Iuction  of  certified  milk; 
have  prepared  and  fitted  both  Holstein  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  cows  to  make  large  A.  R.  O.  records;  no 
small  proposition  considered;  references.  AD- 
VERl’ISER  4429,  eare/Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  handy  man  on  large  es¬ 
tate;  good  knowledge  of  gas  engines,  general 
repairs  of  farm  machinery,  rough  cariienter, 
plumbing  and  tinsmith  woi’k;  understand  the 
Sharpies  milker;  would  perfect  my  knowledge  of 
tractor  atxr  truck  driving  if  necessary:  am  mar¬ 
ried;  strictly  sober,  honest  and  reliable;  good 
references.  LESLIE  THOMPSON,  Box  12,  New 
Baltimore,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y, 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  A1  position;  free 
to  come  at  once;  dairy  farm  preferred;  scIkxjI 
training  and  high-class  exiHirience;  best  refer¬ 
ences;  salarj',  .$1,500  per  year  and  privileges. 
Address  ADVERTISER  4425,  care  Rural  New-, 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  on  flrst-class 
dairy  farm  where  honesty  and  ability  win  bo 
appreciated;  must  have  first  class  living  condi¬ 
tions;  7  years  in  dairy  Inisiness  for  self;  mar¬ 
ried,  30  years  of  age;  New  York  State  pre¬ 
ferred.  L.  P.  BUSH,  Pino  Lodge  Farm,  W, 
Nottingliam,  N.  H. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  27  years  of  age,  desires 
position  on  Guernsey  herd;  experienced  In 
breeding  and  feeding  of  purebred  herd;  good  calf 
raiser;  understands  dairy  work;  draft  exempt: 
references.  ADVERTISER  4421,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POT'LTRY  EXPERT  desires  position  as  working 
manager  on  large  plant  or  estate;  managed 
one  plant  12  years;  successful  incubator  and 
brooder  man;  living  salary  and  profit-sharing 
basis;  American,  married.  ADVERTISER  4407, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SAJ.E — Farm  about  100  acres;  keep  15  cows 
•and  team;  314  miles  from  D.  &  N.  R.  IL; 
price  $1,600;  $400  do3vn:  balance  on  easy  terms. 
J.  O.  CABLE,  Roscoe,  N.  Y.  R.  P.  D.  1. 


WANT  TO  RENT  small  farm  for  poultry  and 
dairy  this  Fall  not  far  from  New  York,  wltli 
privilege  of  buying:  must  have  brook,  some 
woods  and  good  buildings;  give  distance  from 
R.  R.  and  nearest  village,  with  full  particulars, 
terms  and  price  if  bonglit.  ADVERTISER  4431, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Thirty-five  acres  intensively  planted 
to  orchard  and  small  fruits,  in  first-class  liorti- 
cnlturol  condition;  on  State  road,  two  miles  from 
city  of  28,(X)0:  along  Hudson  River,  fifty-eight 
miles  from  New  York;  eleven-room  house,  ample 
outbuildings,  all  in  good  repair;  cash  receipts 
$5,000  annually;  will  increase  as  plantings  ma¬ 
ture;  price  and  terms  right.  Also  property  ad¬ 
joining;  twenty-four  acres  park-like  upland, 
with  fifteen-room  modern  house,  commanding 
magnificent  river  and  mountain  views;  more 
land  if  desired.  Combination  would  make  beau¬ 
tiful  self-supporting  Summer  home.  WM. 
McGANN,  Star  Route,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


A  FARMER,  about  35  years,  wants  to  buy  a 
No.  1  dairy  farm,  fully  ecpiipped  and  well  lo¬ 
cated;  give  all  particulars  in  first  letter.  BOX 
187,  Hamden,  N.  Y. 


Smith  Jersey;  wheat  yields  40  hu.  per  acre; 
tomatoes  selling  .$25  per  ton;  all  till.able,  level; 
gomf  buildings;  plenty  of  fruit;  water  In  house: 
price  $3,600,  or  will  exchange  for  good  house  and 
plot  of  ground  in  some  town  of  1.5,000  to  20,000 
inhabitants.  Address  M.  TALMADGE,  Elmer. 
N.  J.  R.  D.  1.  ’ 


FOR  S.\LE — 100  acres:  16  head  stock;  tools. 
FRANK  POWELL,  Woodstock,  Vermont. 


FOR  LEASE — 50-acre  farm;  small  farm  house, 
barns,  etc.;  run  as  dairy  farm  for  years; 
nearby  market;  city  water  and  electric  power; 
one  iionr  from  New  York  City.  P.  O.  BOX  1 
Prince  Bay,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 


HOME  FOR  S.\LE,  two  miles  from  Dupont  Co. 

plant,  six  lots  fifty  l)y  hundred  twenty  fe<>t, 
eight-room  house  good  repair,  one  hundred  sixty 
grape  vines  in  full  hearing,  otlier  fruit..  JOH.N 
J.  FRY,  Highland  Springs,  Va. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — In  R.  I.;  stock  and  tools  In¬ 
cluded.  Apply  ADVERTISER  4420,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm  In  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  4 
miles  from  county  seat,  Chestertown,  oiv  main 
State  highway:  produced  over  $10,000  last  year; 
200  acres  will  go  in  wheat  this  Fall;  2  hours 
from  Philadelphia;  good  hnildlngs;  price,  $28,- 
600.  Terms.  W.  S.  HOOVER,  owner,  Rout© 
No.  2,  Easton,  Md. 


FOR  S.\LE — 80 Vi -acre  farm;  corn  and  wheat 
land;  level:  tiled':  all  tillable.  Terms,  write 
A.  V.  CONOVER,  Sumner,  Missouri. 


FOR  SALE — .35-acre  farm  in  New  Jersey,  near 
New  Brunswick,  commuting  distance  of  New 
York;  buildings  in  good  order;  fine  market  for 
lu'odnce  in  New  Brunswick,  a  manufacturing 
town,  suitable  for  a  gentleman’s  country  jilace; 
now  is  tile  time  to  see  it  before  Winter  comes. 
.\ddress  owner,  P.  N.  Bell,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  R.  F,  D.  No.  .5. 


Miscellaneous 


LOCUST  WANTED  FOR  GOVERNMENT  SHIPS. 

— Use  prohibited  for  any  other  purpose.  Cut 
your  yellow  locust  timber  now.  We  will  pay 
you  prompt  cash.  $70  per  thousand  f.  o.  h. 
Lake  Maliopao,  N.  Y.,  for  Ij^-inch  Hitched 
plank.  Will  also  accept  logs  f.  o.  b.  cars  vonr 
shipping  point.  Write  for  log  prices.  How 
ninoh  can  yon  ship?  Give  correct  information. 
We  mannfaetnre  for  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
exclusively.  Don’t  delay.  Do  your  bit.  Every 
day  counts.  FOREST  CORPORATION,  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y. 


WE  W.\NT  bright,  sweet  clover  hay,  car  lots. 
ULSTERDORP  FARMS,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLE — Ellis  Keystone  two-horse  double- 
geared  level  tread  power  in  good  running  or¬ 
der.  A  bargain.  LEWIS  A.  BEST,  Slatington, 
Pa.  R.  R.  No.  1. 


FOR  S.\LE — Ohio  gasoline  engine,  12  horsepower 
and  No.  17  Oiiio  ensilage  cutter,  mounted  on 
steel  truck,  used  but  little;  all  $400.  A. 
HIRSCH,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


4,000-EGG  Mammoth  Incubator  for  sale  or  ex¬ 
change  for  poultry.  Apply  to  H.  L.  H.\M- 
ILTON,  R.  D.  1,  Huntington,  Long  Island. 


TRAC'POR  PLOW  FOR  SALF.— New  $400  three- 
bottom  Grand  Detour  Plow  Company;  independ¬ 
ent  beam,  .$280.  MOHEGAN  FAR.M,  Peekskill, 

N.  Y. 


FOR  SAT.E — Emerson  10-20  tractor  with  11ir<‘e 
14-incli  bottom  plows;  Papec  ensilage  cutter, 
witli  blower;  all  used  very  little.  D.  C.\M- 
P.VNELLA,  Hauiinonton.  N.  J. 


FOR  S.\LE — Cyclone  ditcher;  condition  good. 
RICHLAND  FAR.MS,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Y.VRNS  for  hand  knitting:  absolutely  all  wool; 

clean  scoured;  full  pounds;  khaki,  gray,  nat¬ 
ural,  fancy  shades.  O.  B.  GRANCELL,  G53  E. 
Penn  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 


APPLES — Greenings,  Baldwins;  sound,  good 
sized:  bushel,  $1.45;  large,  $1.75;  Kings,  $2. 
REX  KING,  Burt,  Niagara  Co.,  N,  Y, 


Famous  Armstrong  Kerosene  Engines 

Now  BulEt  for  Harris  Brothers! 

7I)e  one  nnd  onlv  real  BncccRsftil  kerosene  enprinc  is  now  ofTered  at  reduced  prices  for  the 
first  time  in  OX  years.  The  builders  of  these  celebrated  enpines  liavc  turned  to  us  todistribute 
their  prod  uct.  Like  many  other  Icadinpmanufacturcrs  they  have  made  the  necessary  price 
concession  in  order  that  V’C  might  use  our  wonderful  eales  organization  to  acQuaintpur 
many  thousand  friends  and  customers  with  the  most  simple,  reliable  and  economical 
engine  ever  oifered — “Iluiltfor  Service  Since  1887”.  ftet  all  the  facts— here’s  the  chance 
you’ve  been  hoping  and  wailing  for.  fx?arn  all  about  the  many  improved,  euperior, 
exclusive  features  of  the  Armstrong  construction. 

Your  old  engine  taken  as  part  payment  on  any 
Armstrong  Engine  you  select.  Free  trial— moat 
liberal  terms^  and  a  guarantee  forever* 


WATTS  CORN  SHELLERS 


BuyYourRoofingNeedsNaw^Don’tDeiay 

These  Low  Sale  Prices  Prevail 

This  is  yonrbigchancetobuy  prepared  rooflng.metal  roofing  and  siding 

at  prices  that  will  not  bo  equalled  In  economy  for  Bomotimo  to  como.  But  you  must 
rot  delay.  Quick  fiction  is  noccasary,  for  tlio  Riipply  of  those  banrain  tots  fs  limitad. 

Head  them  carefully,  mail  order  guickly,  to  insure  yourself  egaiost  disappointment. 

SPECmL  lot  This  FULL  SALE! 

Ajax  hJfrh  Rrado  njViber  mjrfncc^l  rooHner;  put  up  108  pq.  ft.  f  othorolh  Completo  with 
luUla  aud  com«itt  No.  JB-302.  d-yly,  pur  roil  SI.RJ*  2-ply,  pur  roU  $lsl7e  1-ply,  por  roll  Sl.07e 

Rawbldoatonofacf^d  GoH  Moflal  Roofing,  (rnomn* 
tcod  l&ycarfi.  Kotla  contain  108  aq.  ft.,  nailiaod 
cuiauotliM:luddd.  No*  JB-303,  per  roll  $2.20* 

Oor  Famoaa  Rawhido  Bnbbor  Rooflnif ,  R-p!y.  nar- 
aiitot;  llorl2ycar«;  a  hiifh  in“ado  covennic.  Kollo 
contain  lUBaq.  ft.,  nanaandrAnriAntinclufl^d.  No. 
jU-304.  H>plyporro1l$ls64;2-ply,perroll$l,44| 

1-ply*  per  roir$1.20e 


Buys  the 
2H.P. 
Size  I 


Armstrong  engines  are  now  ready  for  quick  shipment  In  the  atzes 
below:  Order  No.  jB-330  —  2  H.  P.  *66.00.  8  fl.P.  $88.00, 
C  H.  P.  $168.00,  7  H.P.  $240.00.  12  il.  P.  $420.00.  10 
11.  P.  $840.00. 


IVow  Sold  Exclusively  by  Us! 

$ijririO 


$86  Bath  Room  Outfit  Now  $6S.OO 

Conalata  of  porcelalfl  an* 
arneled  6  ft.  Imih  tub, half 
circle  lavatory,  aize  lBx21 
fna.,  and  li>w  uowo  ciovot 
outfit  with  tfoldon  oak* 
liuavy  copper  lined  tank 
and  aypbon  waab  down 
vitreoue  china  cloaet 
bowl;  aeat  and  cover  of 
cloaet  flniahod  to  match 
Che  tank .  The  outfit  la  f  ur* 
tilahcd  complete  with  ail 
oicki#  plated  flttioRS 
above  the  floor  line*  bath 
cock*  fauceta.  enpplv 
pipes,  etc. ready  to  inatall. 

No.  .Tn-1742-B*th-room  ontfll,  *63.00,  No.  JB-1748-B«th-tTib  wUb 
liUloK.,  $31.30.  No.  JI)-f744-Hal«  circle  lavatory  with  (Ittin**, 
»13.90>  No.  JU-174&-ClooeC  outfit  completo.  $22.80, 

Complete  Heating  Plants 

At  BigrSavings  «“dVan"Air^i‘olS 

Injf  ayntema*  guaranteed  to  tno  laat  fitting*  hiich  Rrado  and 
thorouRhly  cfiicient  ore  offeml  bv  ua  now  ot  iinuauaily  low 
prices.  Simply  send  tia  a  rouRh  akelch  of  the  lay  out  of  the 
roomain  your  home.  Ket  our  experienced  onRlneora  relievo 
you  of  nil  worry  and  asulat  you  In  decMInR  upon  the  beet 
plant  for  your  parucolar  buildioff*  «Qa  theiooatocouomical 
way  to  ioatall  lu 


SBSSSSB 

IRON  PIPE 

1  In.,  Per  Foot  7c 

Good  Iron  Pipe  in  ran¬ 
dom  lengths  complete 
with  couplings,  all 
sizes.  Order  No.  JU- 
204, 1”  per  foot  7  cents. 
Order  No.  JB-205,  1'4’* 
per  foot  0  cents. 


$3.14 

EACH 


LotsofS 
—Each  $3.( 

HOG  TROUGHS 

Non-Tip  Hog  Troughs  made  of 

ticavy  Ralvanized  Iron,  painted  black. 
Heavy  bar  iron  errona  brace  and  leae* 
atroDRly  ilvetcd:  capacity  20  Rnllona. 
bize  14^*  wifie*  ufl.  lonK*  dU-2UH  ouch 


. _ lonR: _ 

$3.14.  In  lota  of  throe  each  $3*04, 
luU  of  Six  each 


la 


bow  buys  the  Watts’ 
No.  $  Com  Shelter, 
built  for  the  man  who 
ehells  for  himsclfand 
n  few  neighbors. 
Cleanly  shells  75  to 
binhcls  per  hour  with  a 
8 11. P.  to  6  II. P.  engine. 
Shells,  cleans  ond  loads 
all  the  corn— stacks  the 
cobs.  Or  dor  No* 
IB-90X. 


Here’s  Big  News  for  America’s  Corn 
Growers— ‘Our  First  Announcement 
end  your  best  chance  to  own  a  World’s 
Famous  Watts  Corn  Sheller  in  anysizo 
— small,  medium  or  large  capacity  to 
meet  the  needs  of  every  farm. 

In  taking  Walts  entire  factory 
output  and  the  exclusive 
pale  of  these  machines,  weare 
able  to  offer  them  at  bigeut 
prices  in  all  sizes,  under 
most  lilrcral  terms,  with 
aSO-day  l''reeT'rialand 
a  guarantee  of  com' 


Other 

Sizes 


10,000  rolli  of  extra  heavy  hiRh  orrade  roofioR;  red 
or  Rray  elate  coated,  rook  xacod*  brown  pebble 
coatod*  doubleanndfod*  mineral  ©r  mica  etirfaced. 
No.  JH.Soo.  t^r  roll  of  lod  eq,  /t*,  nails  ODdcemeol 
Included  $L*94* 

Look  at  These  Big  Savings 
In  Metal  Roofing! 

28  iranire  painted  21/2  In.  cornvated.^overbaofad 
aidioR  Hheet’t;  6  l/i4  ft*  lonx*  No»  2B-300,  Dor 
100  aq.  ft.  $2.00* 

26  ranRe  painted  21/2  In,  eorruRated,  overbanfed 
coolinif  aboeu.  No.  JK-807.  por  100  eq.  ft.  $3.00* 
24  sraoRC  extra  heavy  painted*  2 1  /2ln.  corroRated 
©vnrhaulod  ahrctN  f^r  ruofinR  t>amn.  Rraaarlea, 

•tc.  No.  JB-808*perl00aa.  ft.S3.50* 


Corrugated 

Sheets 


1  ^2= 

I' 

Square 

IlMlJ 
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arc  now  of¬ 
fered  Bt  r-qually 
big  reductions. 
Watt*  No.  X  Corn 
Sheller  for  tho  man 
wlio  ehells  corn  only  for 
his  own  use.  Capaujly  50 
to  76  bushels  per  hour  with 
nSll.P.  engine,  now  $39.80. 
Order  No.  JB-900, 

Watt*  No.  7  Corn  Sheller  with 

.  iandard  equiptnet . 

hor, 
feeder, 

per  hour,  now  *300.00.  Order  No.JB-903. 
Watte  No.  8  Double  Cylinder  Com  Bhcller  for 

m.lom  work,  with  .tandaid  equipmant.  wimon  box  elpvator, 
awivol  cob  .tAcIcar  nnd  fe.dvr  on  stool  trucks.  Capacity  60U  bu. 
per  hour,  now  *436.50.  Order  No.  IB-90S. 

Write  for  pricer  on  different  equipment. 


One-PieceSinks 


20x36  in. 


White  porcololn  enameled,  roll 
r!mt;ink  and  back;  two  nIcKel- 

Iilatodfaucota  ond  atrafnor:  load 
'trap.  C  JB-C&29.  20x3$  Inch, 
$16.00*  All  other  alzca. 


*‘Presto-Up’' 

$83 


Garages 


18  different  eizon.  both  elnRlu 
find  double  atyloa.  Patented*- 
a'lctlonal— put  up  in  a  fow  houra. 
Blade  of  boat  lumber.  Quality  arid 
conalructlon  Ruarantiied  Mail 
coupon  for  coinploto  doarrlptivo 
cataloRof  Fresto-Up’*  Garaicoa 
a)id  liouHoe. 


Ford  Radiators 

*23 


as 

built 

by 

Ford 
Motor 
Co.  I 


ii 

ijilijili 

II 

ill 

JB-1C07.  Latnst  Honeycomb 
pattern.  lyOrRO  water  capa¬ 
city  rtnd  coolins  aurlace.  Fin- 
Inbed  in  black  Japan.  For  10U9 
t')  1016  modeU,  S23.00.  For 
1017  and  1018  modola  S26.U0. 


SharpIesCreamSeparators 

Yop  fntiflt  net  qoick.  or  bo  dI‘»appolnted, 
A  limited  rumberor  thcooWorld'Bfnm* 
OU8 oriRinal and  ifenuinoBHarpIcs Tuhu* 
lar**AyCr6amHcparatorscanBlilIbcha(] 
In  all  sizes.  Ournrcviousannouncemcnta 
tiavo  brooRbt  a  flood  of  orders  from  wise, 
posted  farmers  everywhere*  and  our  rn* 
tire  remaiaiog  etock  will  soon  be  gouo, 

Wa  wTTl  accept  poor  old  eeparator  as  part 
payment.  Send  your  now  Sbarploe  on  80  oaya 
Free  t^ial  — rIvo  vou  four  montha  to  puy  for 
jrottrmacbine*  and  Ruaranteo  aatinfaction  for* 
«yor.^  Order  direct  from  iiiia  advertiKemrnt. 
No.  JH«20  Sbarploe  No.  2*  now  442. 50« 
Sharploa  No.  8*  nowS47.80«  6hnrp1«*8  No.  4* 
now  $58.00.  Hharpice  No.  6*  now  567a80* 
Bbmrplea  No*  0,  now  575*00* 


Electric  light  Plant  «210S2 

76  Light  Rumely-Falk  Electric  Llyht 
Outfit  completo  with  Willard  rubhf*rjnp 
Btormro  batteries,  30  volts*  No*  JU-2ld, 
Complete  5230*00e 


Advance  Ensilage  Cutter  $120 

Enormous  capacity — 16  to  20  ton*  per 
hour.  Cuts  any  silnge  ns  fnst  a*  yoa 
No,  Jli-^4.  Now 


can  fppfi  It.  Order 

only  $120.00* 


Robinson  Hay  Baler  ^225 

beat  tnacio,  biSKeat  capacity.  Built  to 
run  from  large  tractor,  or  small  eos 
engine.  liana  feed  size  16  in.  z  18  in. 
No.  JI{-21$.  Now  *225,00. 

Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 


Ready  Mixed  Paint 

Per 
Gallon 


BARBED  HOG  FENCE 


Our  guaranteed  hooso  paint 
of  best  formula  epreads  far¬ 
ther,  wears  longer  and  costa 
ess.  28  non-fuding  colors  to 
choose  from.  Order  No.  JB- 
20S.  por  esllun  *1.77.  Gusrsn* 
teed  quality  Itsrn  rsint.  n  lusting 
prossrvntive.  6  colors.  Oruerbo. 
J1I-Z07,  por  gallon  *1.00. 


Per  ROD*  33  Cents 


Rperibi  barbed  bottom  Ralvanized  hotf 
fencinR.  titrofiR  find  durablo.  Mado 
€>f  No.  11  top  wire  and  No*  14  Inter* 
mediate  line  and  stay  wires.  Stayg 
tipaced  6  inches  apart.  No.  jR-20t)<^ 
26  Inches,  per  rod  33c*  No.  Jii-210-* 
82  inches*  per  rod  39c* 


$18.00  Indoor 
Closet,  only 


Improved  ehemical 
indoor  cIoHot,  fitted 
with  regular  shaped 
closet  scat  and  cov¬ 
er,  finished  in  birch 
mahogany.  Cast 
metal  frame  and 
base,  steel  casing 
onaniolod  In  azaro  blue, 
cuiiiploto  with  exh.uNC 
plpo  and  eh  em  leal, 
ready  to  Install.  No. 
jmsio  each  $11.7*. 


$2.50CobblerOuHit 


$165^ 

Complete  cob-  8S 
tier  outfit  con-  S  S 
eisting  of  re- 
versibie  iro.q  !■  'h'l 
etand,  ■  ■ 

Itammcr, 
e 

bafts,  bcedics, 
rivets,  heel 
plates,  leather  and  rubber  cement,  clamp, 
punch,  Boldcring  copper,  thread  and  wax. 
Order  No.  JB-54.  Complete  $1.63, 


tisting  of  re-  1 

versibie  iro.q  l■'ill|  I 

stand,  lasts,  ,  fVplIW^'  A 

Hammer,  knife, 
sewing  awls,  H 


Mixed  Wood  Screws 


ANTI -GLARE  LENSES 
Per  Pr. 


Ihc  Contain,  all  brlghS 

luo.  i  av  now  .crows— round 
end  flathsnd.  from  .rn.ll  to  lurao 
elzea.  You  naod  thorn  every  day 
about  tho  farm.  No,  JIl-8042— G 
Ilia.  7Sc.  10  lb.  box  $1.40. 
2G  lb.  box$3.2S. 


Rogi 
85.00  e.xtra 
fine  Anti- 

.  nnnn  glarO  BUtO 

lens.  2000  prisma  cuton  tho  Inner 
eidcwith  bull'a  pointing  down 
below  center,  noods  the  road 
ahead  with  Bolt  light.  Supply  lim¬ 
ited,  order  quick,  b'ita  any  enr, 
meets  all  enfi-glnro  laws.  Civo 
size  of  your  lunaes.  No.  JB-212. 
Per  pair  OSC. 


/Half  This  Coupon  IMow 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.*  Dept.JB.37  Chicago*  Hllnofs 

Mark  an  X  in  the  equare  below  to  show  whicD  books  you  want.  They 
are  I'llEE  and  sent  postpaid. 

□  Building  Mateiia]  and 
Supplies 

□  Wire  aod  Fencing 
Catalog 

□  “Pre«to-Up”  Portable 
Houies  and  Garages 

Walts  Com  Sheller  Catalog 


Supplies 

□  Rooiing,  Siding  and 
Ceilioga 

□  Harrii  Home  Book  of 
Plana,  Bama,  etc. 


□  SbarpIeaCream  Separator 
Book  and  SaleParticulara 


□  Plumbing  and  Heating 
Book 

□  Painta — ^Vamiabea 
.and  Supplies 

□  Furniture — Rugs  nnd 


I  Houae  Furaiabinga 


Direct  dealing  with  us  means  more  than  just  a  big  money-saving.  It  means  guar¬ 
anteed  Batisfaction  a3  to  quality,  and  tho  fair,  Bquare-dcal  treatment  which  has  been  tho  corncr- 
Btono  of  this  business  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  You  must  remember  in  all  your  dealings  hero 
that  wo  insist  upon  Batisfaction  for  you.  That  is  why  this  business,  founded  in  1892,  lias  grown 
through  2.5  years’  honest  public  dealing  to  its  present  large  proportions.  Each  year  has  marked  our 
steady  growth  in  power  to  servo  our  growing  liost  of  regular  customers.  Our  increasing  cash  buy¬ 
ing  power  has  brought  us  added  ability  to  control  the  sources  of  those  tremendous  bargains  that 
have  made  our  name  famous  from  ocean  to  ocean.  And  remember,  each  purchase,  no  matter  how 
email  or  larpe  the  amount  involved  is  accepted  by  ns  nnd  sent  to  you  under  the  protection  of  our  $lO,O0n,O0Ofnmr- 
antcc— backed  by  our  eutire  iustitution.  YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED  IN  ALL  YOUR  DEAUNGS  HERE. 

35  and  Iron  Streets 
CHICAGOylLLINOlS 

We  Suagett  That  Yoa  Order  Promptly  from  Thie  Advertisement,  Afi 

As  All  Articles  Offered  Are  Subject  to  Stock  on  Hand 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 


OWNERS 


tiame. 


..Toivn„ 


g 


F.  J).  Box  No.  or  Street . . 


.State _ 


|4ail  Coupon-Price  WKecklwq  CataloaPffEE 


^JfJq^ATun  IT»UJQ3 


•ft/W', 


nUR  N  A£/j  yc^ 


Vol.  LXXVII. 


I’uljllslipil  W'M'klv  l)y  Tlio  Tlural  IMiliIiKhiiie  Co. 
'J  \V.  aotli  Hf..  Now  Volk.  I’ricd  Oiio  Dollar  a  Year 


MOW  VOIIK.  OCTOr.Kll  11».  lOlS. 


Kiitcrcd  aa  .Seeoiiil-Class  Matter,  .lime  20.  1870.  at  the  Tost 
Oniee  at  New  York.  N.  Y..  iiiuler  the  Aet  of  Mareh  8.  1870. 


No.  4r,{y.i. 


New  Plan  For  Can  Transportation 

The  Trip  of  a  Milk  Truck 

L<)AI)IN(!  VI’. — Yes,  il,  \vjis  ii  milk  truck  from  tlic 
city,  ioiidcd  witli  empty  milk  caii.s,  tliut  drew 
up  ill  front  id'  the  writer'.^  liome.  iiiid  liucked  round 
Mild  liendt'd  towurd.s  tin*  city.  Wlmt  did  it  iiieMii? 
d'lie  m‘\Y  i>Mvemciit 
M'Ms  Imrdly  dry.  Iml 
i(  meMiil  M  paved  road 
into  till'  cil.\',  25  milc.'^ 
distant.  Soon  farmers' 
milk  riys  lie^aii  to 
a rri ve.  d ra w  up  a loii.ir- 
side  tlu'  truck  and 
the  cans  of  milk  wen' 
hoisted  onto  tlu*  truck  ; 
llieii  another  and  still 
another,  until  .".d  Id- 
(piart  cans  has  ht'cn 
loaded.  lOach  farmer 
tcave  a  2d-cent  ticket 
for  each  can,  for  which 
tlui  truck  was  to  de- 
livt'r  to  an.\  address  in 
the  city  t his  jia rt iciila r 
farmers'  milk.  .  'I’his 
was  four  cents  a  can 
l(*.ss  than  the  railwa.v 
haul.  'I'lie  n(‘.\t  niorn- 
iiiir  this  was  repeated, 
and  a^ain  and  iik^ain. 
now  for  si'veral  weeks, 
usually  on  time  to  the 
d(d.  ‘AN’ould  you  not 
like*  to  ride  in  some 
mornin;;  and  see  the 
routine  of  colh*ction 
and  delivery,  and  lea  rn 
how  M'(>  do  this  I  rick  Y' 
was  the  truckman's  in¬ 
vitation.  “('t*rlainly." 
and  when  the  last  can 
was  )ml  on  at  our 
lioiiK*,  I  went  aboard 
the*  truck  with  its  cah 
and  storm  ti.Ntnres. 
and  was  soon  off  to 
the  ne.xt  loading  jilace. 
where  eijiht  farnier.s' 
ri^s  w(*r('  drawn  nii 
and  .‘)5  cans  were 
(inickl.v  on  hoard,  and 
we  started  for  the 
next  place*  of  loadin.i;. 

W  II  A  T  II  !•:  Y 
M'AVKVn  AI’.OVT.— 

At  all  eif  the*  loaeliiif,' 
jihices  there*  is  a  close 
similarity  in  all  of  the 
talk,  iiossihly  some¬ 
thing  ahoul  some* 
farmer  who  had  sold 
a  cow  for  a  price* 
aremnel  J);15P  and  some? 
yeiarliiifr  heife?rs  at 
Ij^lOO  (*:ich,  and  erne 

farmer  had  Just  iiure-hase'd  10  cows  out  of  a  ne*i;4h- 
bor’s  he*rd  iit  .'SloO  e-acli,’  .$1,500  for  the*  hunch,  uii'el 
a  staneliiij'  edfer  eif  .$.50  e*:ich  for  eve*ry  he*ifer  calf 
at  live  ela.vs  e»lel  fremi  the*ni:  anel  so  eni,  hut  the* 
Kreiate-r  part  eif  the*  talk  was  about  lU'csent  milk 
]>rice*s,  aue,l  uluit  it  would  be*  for  Se*ple*mher.  “What 


1  rie-e*  will  the*  elove'rnmcnt  a,k,'e*iit  se*l  V"  ••What  eloe*.s 
he  kimw  ahont  what  the*  fiirmer  shemlel  have';'” 
‘‘What  will  the  trust  stanel  feir,  anel  will  the  (!ov- 
e-rnment  let  the  trust  jait  up  city  prie-es  a  neit  her 
note  h  eir  twai?”  ‘‘AVe*!!,  what  is  the  I’roteectivc  Asso- 
eiathiii  eleiiii;;  feir  ns.  anyway?”  “I  think  the*y  are* 
eloin^:  all  lhe*y  can  feir  us,  but  tlu'.v  have*  to  take 


Diiilii  Worh'  tif  (I  hitDiitdrii  Ihiiiji  Wdi/nc,  III.  Fi(/.  r>iil 


what  the!  inspe*e-lor  says.”  “We?  yol  an  An.u'iist  raise 
e*f  six  e-e'iits,  lint  the;  e*ity  e|e*ale*rs  we*re‘  neit  alleiwe*el 
to  raise*  the*ir  priceis,  Avere  the*y?”  ‘•Well,  if  we*  eloirt 
fiCt  liette*r  pi-ices  Vll  se*ll  e*ve*r.\-  hist  e'ow  ami  kfo  to 
work  in  the  slmll  mill.”  ‘‘We*!!,  if  we*  elon'l  stay  b.v 
eacli  other,  solid  front,  and  show  whut  it  does  cost 


to  make*  milk,  we*'ll  .soon  f^e*t  neithiiif^.”  “Wluit  Avemlel 
yem  fellows  who  are  han^iny  back  have  ^eit  for  your 
milk  if  yeiu  were*  sellinj^  your  own  milk,  Avltlienit 
the  as.se}ciatieiii '/”  ‘‘AAdien  beifore  did  yem  eve*r  ;ie*t 
oiKbt  cents  a  epiart  feir  milk,  at  the  platfeirm,  cve*n 
if  fee*el  is  irn'hV”  Of  e'onrse*,  no  one  e*ve*r  hael,  nor 
coiilel  anyenie*  exiilain  why  e*ows  wore  selling'  so  ]ii,;;h. 

if  elair.vin^^  Avas  sne-h  a 
leisin;,'  hnsiimss.  'I’lie*!! 
Ihe*y  talke*d  about  the 
.leine's  boy  Avho  has 
yeil  over  tei  Vraiie-e*; 
the*  ne*xt  draft,  anel 
the*n  we;  eire  iiwa.y  for 
another  enilk  jioint, 
anel  he*re‘  the;  t  rue*kman 
te*lls  a  fa nner  that  eine* 
eif  his  cans  the  day  lie*- 
feire*  was  sour,  anel 
what  he*  said  Avas  not 
ple*asant. 

I’KOSI’MIUTY  AM) 

1 1  All! )  WOKK.— Vnr- 
the*r  ein  Ave*  elrive*  into 
a  yarel  by  the;  milkin;: 
barn.  beslele;  Avhie-h 
Wiis  a  e*e*ment  bhie*k 
milk-heiuse  and  10  cans 
of  milk  on  the;  jilat 
feii'in,  whie-h  the  elrive*r 
transferreel  to  the* 
truck.  ’riie  Avoniaii 
.says  the;y’ll  yive;  in  the* 
tie*ket.s  teimeirreiw;  as 
we*  {po  on,  we  Ke*t  a 
ylimpse;  eif  the;  stahlcs. 
anel  the*ir  (•are*,  to 
.jnelye*  Avhether  the* 
farme*i's  are*  uii  tei  the* 
reiepiiremcnts  as  to 
siinit.-ition,  and  liml 
that  .so  far  as  conijiari- 
son  Koes,  the;  barns  an* 
he*tter  keijit  than  meist 
of  the  city  milk  ‘‘eh*- 
jiot.s.”  Here  are;  .some 
te*ams  Avith  cans.  In 
the  he*iKht  of  the*  sea- 
sein  this  farnie*r  brint's 
in  a  leinel  of  itself. 
<ifte*n  more  than  20 
e*ans  a  djey.  Tn  a  fe*w 
ela.vs,  whe*n  meire;  ceiws 
freshen,  he;  Avill  briny 
in  .$00  weirth  eif  milk  a 
elay,  ami  last  ye*;ir. 
Avith  the;  leiw  ]irie*e*s, 
eive*r  .$S,0(K)  Avorth.  lie* 
i.s  now  the;  eiwne*r  eif 
much  land,  tine*  barns 
anel  Iieinses  anel  lie*rels. 
ye;t  *25  ye*ar.s  a.yo  In¬ 
ca  me  tei  this  ceiuntry 
Avith  less  than  .$50. 
'l'he*n  niore  milk  at 
eithe-r  ]>oints  anel  at 
last  jiast  the  ]iretty 
lake;,  the  eiyhtie*lh  e*an  is  put  eni,  the*  ,yre*at  e-anvas 
is  drawn  eive*r  the*  true-k,  niakiny  it  leiok  like*  an  army 
van  iiiele*ed,  anel  now  we*  are;  off  feir  the*  e-ity,  IS  mile*s 
awa.A'.  Kveryeme*  kneiws  the  elriver;  he*  eloe*.s  little* 
e*rranels  for  some*  eif  them.  Now  we*  retrace  einr 
Sitepy  back  to  the  city,  but  by  another  route  that  Avill 
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belt  or  roach  the  linns  to  wliom  I  lie  inilk  is  coii- 
sijrnod,  as  the  tnn-k  makes  dirt'ot  delivery  instead 
of  nnloadin.!'  at  sonn*  central  ])oint.  All  of  these 
d(‘alers  hny  fi’oni  the  same  farmers  ns  hefore,  so 
Avith  them  lln're  is  no  change,  the  truck  company 
haviny:  nofhimr  to  do  with  sellinj;  or  ’mrehase. 

]u:i,l  VKUIXC  Till-:  load— To  deliver  to  some 
d(«x,en  diffennit  dealers,  <?ach  in  a  different  part  of 
the  city,  makes  much  travelin^r,  and  jiives  one  a 
L,ood  id(>a  of  the  different  ways  diff'erent  linns  have 
of  hamllins;  the  same  ju-oduct.  These  city  “deixits” 
nin  Ihi’uui-di  the  jjjamnt  of  conditions,  from  the  very 
onest ionalih'  from  a  sanitai-y  stand)ioint  to  ]Hisi- 
livcly  ideal  conditions  in  every  seeminj^  ]>ossihility. 

<  MK'  dei»ot  was  in  tin;  rear  of  a  tiinihle-down  lirocery, 
which  was  its  ndail  distrihntin;'  jilace,  and  so  much 
so  that  the  In'alth  office  Inul  onhoasl  it  ahandoned 
I  hat  very  day.  All  milk  sold  hy  these;  dealers  has 
to  !)<>  )»asieurized  and  bottled  hy  the  most  sanitary 
mcihods.  hut  the  wa,v  it  is  done  is  far  from  nnifonn 
lhrou.2h  tin;  city,  the  difference  heini?  diu‘  to  coii- 
dilions,  imdhods,  and  aitparatns,  and  the  jicrsonal 
eeiualion.  S<ime  of  tin*  smaller  stations  were  as  neat 
as  wax.  some*  Avonld  ne(*d  both  tire'  and  supcjiieate'e! 
ste.am  to  purify.  If  a  farmer  slionld  :illow  his 
slabh's  to  fall  into  the'  cenielition  of  one'  or  two  Ave; 
saw  tlnit  day.  he'  wemlel  be  e'xe-lnde'd  fi'om  the  mar- 
ke't  and  lei.se*  his  sale  eef  milk  cntii-ely.  laiter  e»n 
thin^is  leAoke'd  bette'r.  .-ind  co<elin,i;  rooms.  ■  acr.-itors 
and  jiaste'nri/e'i's  were'  of  the'  be'st.  'Pheu  avc  drove 
inte)  the  e-oni-tyard  eef  an  immense'  live'-steery  In-ie-k 
block.  Avhe're'  Avith  e've'ry  mode'rn  aiipli.-ince  ye't  in- 
Ae'ntcd  in  the  advanceel  me'thoels  e)f  haiidlinir  milk. 
.'i.deiP  !0-(pmrt  Ciins  e»f  milk  are  Avoi-ke'd  into  diffcre'iit 
channels  eef  demaml,  the  outside  eiAvnershi]*  e)f  fac- 
t(»ries..  e're'Jiine'rie's.  milk-.iiathe'ring  siidions.  lie'iim^ 
numbei-eel  by  the'  se-ore.  and  enpiloyinij  men  by  the; 
ImndreMi  and  ceijiital  in  millions. 

(JKDCKUS’  lelSTItTDFTIXti  SYSTFAI.— As  AVe; 
nieeA’G  fT'e)ni  enie'  jeoint  to  another  Ave'  tinel  that 
••our"  true-k  is  nett  the  only  'Oie  that  has  the 
last  plan  of  inovinj;  milk  to  e-etnserve  exitense' 
and  lime'  .  X<iav  ami  the-n  othe'i-  ,;;re'at  milk  trucks 
Avere  me't,  some  briiifiin.i;  hufie;  loads  of  milk  fi-etni 
the  railAvay  te'rininals  ttj  the'  e'e'ntrjil  modil.Ainec  ])lant. 
as  Avell  as  Intrse-i'o'vei-  eh'live'rie's.  thouerh  many 
are'  neiAv  ••|'’orele'rate'd"  irue-ks.  The'U  Ave  pass  by  a 
brick  structure'  be'inj;'  e've'e'te'd  by  the;  Asseicijite'd 
nrocews’  Ce).  fetr  a  cemtral  milk  ]>lant.  a  cetmpiiny  of 
setme  150  retail  .irreH'e'ryme'u  etf  the  e-ity.  who  are; 
buildin.u:  this  structure'.  Avhie-h  Avith  its  apiiai'atus 
Avill  ce)st  possibly  .$75,000.  :iml  Avill  e'stiiblish  milk 
statiems  at  tlu'ir  st'trees  and  retail  milk  Irom  the'in, 
.■IS  Ave'll  as  e-arry  etut  milk  to  e-ustomers  Avith  the'ir 
mornin.i'  delivery.  These  nu'n  have'  the'ir  milk  pur- 
e-ha  se'd  ill  the  country  for  Oct.  1  eh'livc'ry.  and  se'iid 
out  e-e)lle'(;tln^^  trucks  for  it  and  in  adv.-nice  a.in-e'o  to 
pay  the  •■Protee-tive'  Assex-iation"  lirices  and  pay 
e'ach  15  days,  ami  all  Avithout  ri'fere'm-e'  tei  Avhat  the; 
trust  may  "Avanf’  to  pay.  Tlu'ii  more  trucks  e-oniin;: 
in  from  the  e-ountry  biiyiipj:  stations  and  here  and 
the'i-e  a  trolh'.v  milk  e-ar  ele'liA'e'rini;  milk  that  had 
e-oine'  in  from  as  far  as  40  mile's  aA\ay. 

AlA'AXTAOLS  AXD  POSSTlULriTl-IS. — The'ii 
more'  st  re'e't.s,  more  stations,  and  the'  le>ad  Ke'ts  li.ithte'r. 
blit  as  bulky;  for  e'ae-h  e-an  eif  milk  de'live'rcd  a  ste'.-un- 
se-aldeel  ('inpty  is  put  em  to  ,iro  bae-k  in  the  meirnin;; 
te)  the;  farnu'r.  Y’hat  time  is  it.  11-  A.  INI..-'  the; 
truck  has  maele  a  re)Und  trip  eif  lifty  miles,  brou.tiht 
ill  ami  eh'livere'el  SO  e-ans  of  milk,  and  Avas  an  hour 
in  aelvane-e  of  the  milk  that  e-aiiie  on  tiie  train  that 
toeik  its  milk  from  the  starting  point  of  the  truck 
route'.  Put  Avill  the  true-k  cemtiiiue  to  lie  a  com- 
jx-titor  Avith  the  train?  That  Avill  de'peml  seuiu'what 
.'ll  the'  Winte'i-  roads.  This  true-k  has  the  advantage 
of  p.-iAe-el  roaels,  but  has  l.ake;  l-.rie;  ami  all  the 
Ave'.-ithe'r  this  side  of  ^le'ilicine  Hat  to  cenite'iid  Avith. 
Its  aelvantage'  is  the  e-edh'ctiou  eif  milk  freun  the 
farms  and  the  delivery  at  the  e-ity  buyer's  eleeor  at 
a  trille  less  expc'nse.  This  partie-ular  truck  is  ,sexm 
to  have  a  leiael  of  eive-r  100  e-ans,  and  out  e)f  this  •'^liO 
for  fre'ight  comes  the'  gasoline,  oil.  wi'ar  and  tear 
ami  elrive'i-’s  pay.  Will  the  venture'  prove  a  goexl 
inve'stmeiit  Avith  this  .$4,000  true-k?  This  re'inains  te) 
be  see'U,  but  e'vieleiitly  the  milk  true-k  has  cenm;  to 
sta.A',  as  ine-reasing  numbers  indie-att',  and  runmrs  eif 
me>re  to  folhiAV.  Every  day  sees  the  city  tnu-ks 
e-etine  out  farther  ami  farther  em  e.ur  fast  extending 
pave'd  roads,  and  e;very  elay  se'e'S  Avieler  demamls  for 
more  A.-iriety  of  ]»rexlucts  and  less  margin  betAveeii 
farm  and  e-ity  ]»rices.  For  them,  and  in  this  alone 
the  farmer  has  gre'ut  cause  to  Avish  for  the  success 
of  ne)t  only  the  milk  true-k,  but  in-exluce  trucks  of  all 
kinds,  ami  soon  the  larger  feirmers  Avill  be  eiAvning 
large'  true-ks  and  doing  their  own  .supply  of  the  e-ity 
uiarke'ts.  J-O. 

Ohio. 
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A  Homemade  Tractor  Cultivator 

ISEXI)  you  photographs  of  a  tractor-cultivator  T 
have  made  m.A’.self.  I  liaA'e  elone  all  my  cultivat¬ 
ing  Avith  it  this  ye'ar,  and  it  did  1ii-st-class  Avork  in 
every  Avay.  T  liaA-e  it  fitted  Avith  e'ight  teeth,  and  it 
Avill  ]mll  them  threuigh  almost  any  .soil  that  is  fit  to 
(iiltivate;  in  fact,  its  imlling  ]X)Ave'r  fe>r  its  size  :inel 
Aveight  is  inarA’clous.  I  have  a  treiiler  1  maele  for  the 
big  tractor  te)  carry  hai-re)Avs,  se'e'el.  ete-.,  te)  the  field, 
and,  by.  hitching  this  to  the  little  tr.-ictor,  I  have 
taken  1,0d<)  peiunels  OA'er  seune  ])retty  rough  grenind. 
I  had  ne)  trouble  at  all  to  imll  a  lO-toot  Imrsy  hay- 
rake  Avith  it. 

The  engiiu'  I  iiseel  is  a  single  cylimler  t.-eken  freun 
an  old  .-lutomeebih'.  It  ha.s  :i.  heavy  balance  AAheel, 
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and  is  adniii'etbly  aelapteil  to  the  AVork  te)  Avhieh  1 
b.-ive'  luit  it.  It  is  e-euit  reillcd  ley  :i  governor,  :iml  e-.-\n 
bo  reguhiteel  fen-  ;iny  spe;e‘d  from  euie  ami  eine-half  to 
foui‘  miles  an  Ineui-.  The;  t i-ansmissieni  I  made;  nj) 
myse'lf  fi-om  jeai-ts  e.f  seve'r.-il  mae-hine's,  .-ind  emly  one 
leve-r  is  use'el  for  the'  foi-AV.-ird  neeitral  and  l-eve-rse'. 
Tile'  drive'  AA’lu'e'ls  are'  moAA'e'r  Avlu'e'ls,  AA'ith  no  othe'r 
(-h'.-its  but  those;  originally  on  the'in.  The  traction 
eMUild  be  im-re'ase'd  by  putting  em  be'tte'r  cleats. 

'Fhe  front  Avhe'ols  are  guiele'd  in  the'  usual  manner. 
The  re'Jir  Avhe'i'ls  are  titte'el  Avith  ste'ering  knuckh's, 
and  are  guide'd  with  the  fe'e't  by  nu'ans  of  a  cross 
lever;  a  e;oil  sprin.g  is  use'el  te;  kee'p  the'in  in  line'.  ’’J'o 
eipe'rate'  this  machine  is  easie'i-  tlniii  it  lirst  aiijie'.-irs. 
A  slight  lu-e'ssure  em  the  cross  lever  Avith  either  foot 


Front  View  of  JloincniiuJc  Trnctor  Cfnltivnlor. 
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Avill  shift  the  rear  eml  ami  te'etli  to  ri.ght  eir  h'ft.  as 
eiesired,  ami  the  instant  the;  i)re;ssure;  is  rt'lease'el  the 
sprin.g  Avill  bring  the  Avhe'e'ls  back  in  plae-e.  It  is  ea.sy 
to  line  the  machine  up  on  the  row,  ami  it  AAill  culti¬ 
vate  most  anything  that  is  not  narroAver  than  21 
inches. 

T  IniA-e  lie'cn  three  yi'ars  perfe'cting  this  machine', 
ami  have  Avorkeel  emt  seune  hard  iirobh'ins.  I  have; 
be'e'ii  studying  tractors  for  a  nuinlier  eif  years,  and 
have  oAvneel  and  eipi'rateel  one  for  the  past  tAVo  .sea¬ 
sons,  ami  1  luiA'C  learneel  from  exiierience  and  other- 
Avise  that  the  makers  of  farm  tractors  have  bet'ii 
short  e)f  jiractical  kiioAvh'dge.  w.  e.  FLicntY. 

lte)cklanel  (’<).,  X.  Y. 


Sei.AiH  farmers  te'll  of  juitring  nianui-e'  on  e-love'i-  and 
lilanting  corn.  Tlx'  cro|)  of  stalks  Avas  goeiel.  but  the 
ears  eliel  not  suit.  Too  mm-li  nitreigeu  and  not  e-noiigh 
liliospliorous.  I’bo.sphate;  Avould  have  paid  better  than 
man  lire. 


Silage  and  Sour  Soil 

Is  it  a  fae-t  that  manure'  from  .silage'-fod  .steAck  is  le-.ss 
Aahiable  than  Avhe're;  elry  roughage;  is  use'el?  I  am  tohl 
that  many  farmers  in  XeAv  Y.u-k  State  have  eli.se'ontinne'il 
their  .silos,  as  afti'r  a  number  ))f  ye'ars  manure  from 
silage  .so  .soured  their  laml  that  tlmy  e-ouhl  iie>  longer 
groAV  their  corn.  I  Aveuibl  have'  elismisse'el  the  idea  at 
emce',  but  my  ne'ighbeir  last  Spring  oiA-ereel  a  fe'AV  roels  of 
lanel  Avith  sixiih'el  silage;  freun  the;  Ixetteem  e)f  his  .sile; 
where  last  ye'ar  ceii-ii  .stoexl  nine;  or  Id  feet  high,  and 
corn  now  on  .same  gi-euind  is  about  three;  to  feuir  feet 
high  anil  looks  sii-k.  I  .-im  .inst  juitting  up  my  se'conel 
IdxMl-foot  .silo,  e'xpe'cting  to  till  it  shortly,  ami  I  Avant 
to  know.  n.  k.  av. 

Fast  .Tordan,  Mich. 


GO  right  ahe'ail  ami  till  the;  silo.  It  Avill  .give'  the' 
most  ocoiKunie-al  foixl  you  can  make  from  the' 
ceArnliclel.  'Phere;  is  no  truth  in  the;  i-e'jioi-t  that  “many 
farmers  in  Xewv  York  are;  elise-oiitinuing  the'ir  silos." 
On  the  other  haml.  many  mwA'  silos  have  bi'e'ii  built 
thi.s  year,  ami  more  will  folloAV.  Xor  is  it  true'  that 
manure  from  silage  has  maele  the  laml  too  .sour  to 
groAA'  corn.  The  fact  is  that  most  varietie's  of  <-oi-n 
ell)  Ix'st  on  a  sli.ghtl.A'  ae-iil  soil.  'Pin;  manure'  from 
fee'ding  sik-ige  is  not  aciil,  though  the  silage'  itself 
might  be'.  I'uring  the  ju-ocesse's  eif  ilige'stion  the;  or- 
.ganic  a<-iils.  sue-h  as  those  in  silage',  are  broki'ii  up 
ami  maele  over.  othe'i-Avise  the;  e-oAv  eauibl  not  prop- 
e-rly  eligest  her  foexl.  .V  te'st  of  sue-h  manure  avouIiI 
show  little;  if  an.v  more  ae-iel  than  in  manure  maele' 
from  b.a.A'  or  elry  conist.-ilks. 


'I'he  sil.-ige  itself  is  .sour,  and  avc  can  ri'adil.v  see' 
lioAV  siire'.-iding  the'  silo  Avaste  right  em  the  gremml 
a.ml  iiloAving  it  in  woubl  give  a  bail  e'ffect.  P.ut,  as 
Ave  e'xiilain  almve'.  the'  Avaste;  sila.ge;  ri.ght  from  the' 
silo  is  A'e'i-.A’  ellfl'e're'iit  from  gooel  sila.ge'  iiiaeU;  into 
manure  b.v  the  coav.  If  your  neighbor  had  iiloAve'el 
iiitiler  gre'cn  saAvelmst  ho  Avoulel  have  had  inm-li  the' 
same  re'sult.  yet  that  same  saAvelu.st.  theiroiighly  reit- 
le'el  or  burneel  to  ashes.  Avoulel  IniA'e  jiroeluceel  .goexl 
e  orii.  It  is  true  that  em  some  soils  the;  continueel  use' 
of  manure  or  green  ci-eijis  iiloAveel  under  Avith  no  linii' 
or  chemic.-ils  aehh'd  Avill  fail.  That  is,  the  crops  Avill 
groAA'  smaller  ami  the  lanel  Avill  fail  to  resiioml.  The' 
most  coiiiimm  explanation  for  this  e-ondition  is  to  say 
the  lanel  has  be'cn  maele;  sour  b.v  the  manure  I  'Phe' 
re'al  trouble  is  th.-it  the  iiianure',  .su|)])l.vin.g  consider¬ 
able  nitrogen,  has  forceel  tin;  seiil  to  .give;  up  large' 
liuaiitities  of  lime  and  idiosphorus.  as  ik'av  supiilie's  of 
the.si;  Avere  not  juit  bae-k,  the  available  lime  is  lost 
and,  e)f  course;,  the  laml  groAvs  .sour.  The  available' 
phosjihorus  is  also  exhausted.  The  reimeely  is  imt  to 
stop  feeding  silage*,  b^it  to  u.se  limesteme;  ami  bone  or 
acid  ])hosphate  ami  thus  give  the  neeeled  lime  ami 
ldios])hovus. 


Statistics  of  the  Brewing  Business 

Will  you  te'll  us  lioAV  iiuu-li  grain  and  e,)tlie'r  mate'ri.-ils 
are'  irsoel  in  tlx*  bre-Aving  biisiix'.ss,  ami  Iioav  many  work- 
ine'ii  are;  e'ligage'd  in  luuielliiig  the;  liipior  traffic?  ei.  n. 

The  T'niteel  State's  Census  for  IfflO  reports  the 
folloAving;  PreAvers  and  maltsters.  J.s.oTff ;  di..;- 
tilh'rs  ami  rectitii'r.s,  5.744;  bartenders,  101,254; 
saloonkt'e'pcrs,  84. 07(5.  As  to  materials  use'el  in  brcAv- 
ing,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Kevenue  sends  ns 


the;  feilloAving. 

Figiu-e.s  for 

able : 

M.-eli'i-lal  Mini 

.Tiilv  1.  1014, 

T’llil  elf 

to 

ejiiaiiliiy 

.Tixii'  .30.  191.3 

‘^■M.ilt.  bn.  .. 

02.001.85(5 

1  lo|)s,  lbs.  .  . . 

.•!N.S50.20  t 

11  ice',  }i)S . 

107,750,1 77 

Corn  or  e-e*- 

realiiii',  lbs. 

0(H,800,001 

Cr.-iiie  sug.-ir 

or  niiiltose'. 

lbs . 

52.070.021 

(1  1  n  c  o  s  1*  III- 

s  y  r  11  11, 

gals . 

7.18.5..505 

Crir.'-,  lbs.... 

110.010.510 

Other  mate'- 

rials,  bn... 

481.041 

Othe'i-  mate'- 

rials,  gals. 

O.O.'IO 

(.>ther  mail'- 

rials,  lbs.. 

08.SS0.,550 

Total,  a  1  1 

items,  estinnit- 

ed,  lbs .  i 

5, 274. 201, '.>21  : 

P  e  e  r  p  )•  o  - 

ilnceil,  l)l)ls. 

of  51  gals.. 

50,808.210 

1018  arc  not 

yet  avail- 

.Tiilj-  1,  1915, 
to 

.FIXX'  ao.  1911! 

57.085.070 

57.451.010 

141.240.202 

M11I.V  1,  1911!, 
to 

•luiU'  .30.  1917 
07,031.577 
41.0.58,75:; 

125,0:12,200 

050.745.705 

000,401,010 

.54.05 1,021 

o:5,215,(50s 

2.742.854 

100.;571.482 

0,. 5.57,200 
10.5,205,04(1 

72.555 

l.S0,4.5(; 

10.112 

10,(5.50 

24,750.074 

17,575,80;: 

1,004,754,500  .5 

.477,.5-2(5,::::(' 

58,055,(524 

(50, 720, .500 

‘■■'Phis  malt  Avas  oquivale'iit  to  about  57.2t).5..'>25  bush¬ 
els  of  barley  in  li)14-l!»15.  52,4.50,075  bushels  in  1015- 
lOlO,  and  ()1 .755.070  bushels  in  the  year  101(5-1017. 
"Other  materials”  in  1015  iuc-luele  150,85.5  bushels  eff 
barley,  .555.050  bushels  of  luaizons,  and  smaller  ejuauti- 
ties  of  meal,  frumentum.  malt  extract,  salt,  moss,  isin¬ 
glass,  ete*.  -‘Other  materials”  in  101(5  ami  1017  include' 
about  the*  same  list  eif  cenuiuoelities,  but  amount  in  all 
to  a  relatively  small  total.  55)e;  various  re'peirted  units 
Avere;  reduced  to  pounds  b.v  the  feilloAviug  eepiivaleuts :  1 
bushel  df  malt  e*epmls  .‘54  ixmnds :  1  bushel  of  e'orn. 
cerealine.  maizous,  or  grits  e'liuals  5(5  pounds  *,  1  gallon 
of  glucose  or  of  •‘other  materials”  equals  8  pouuels ;  1 
bushel  e)f  barley  eipials  48  jxniuds ;  1  bushel  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  materials  equals  40  jiounds. 

t  Figures  in  this  column  are  subject  to  revision. 
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Back  to  the  Hills 

From  Northern  Wisconsin  to  Southern  New  York 

WHAT  THE  WESTERNER  WANTS.— After 
having  lived  in  the  State.s  of  MistJOuri,  Mi.^- 
tsissipjii.  Kansas,  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin,  it  is  surely 
a  compliment  to  the  hill  farms  of 
Siuithern  Neiv  York  that  an  intelli¬ 
gent  farmer  should  choose  one  of 
them  for  a  home.  It  may  be  thought 
that  the  comparative  cheapness  of 
these  New  Y’ork  farms  is  their  chief 
attraction,  so  it  will  be  interesting  to 
note  just  Avhat  a  hack-to-New-Yorker 
found  when  he  exchanged  a  home  in 
the  cut-over  timber  lands  of  Northern 
Wisconsin  for  one  in  the  hills  of 
Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  After  some  years 
as  a  school  teacher  in  the  States 
above  mentioned,  George  Dawes  took 
a  home.stead  claim  in  Northern  Wis¬ 
consin  overlooking  a  beautiful  lake  in 
that  sparsely  settled  region.  Tattle 
of  the  land  was  yet  cleared.  :ind.  of 
his  70  acres,  but  22  were  lit  for  culti¬ 
vation.  The  “im]irovements”  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  small  house  and  barn, 
laving  conditions  were  those  of  a 
pioneer.  Instead  of  encouraging  ac¬ 
tual  settlers,  wealthy  interests  of  the 
State  were  endeavoring  to  keej)  these  cut-over  l.-inds 
as  a  wild  game  preserve  and  site  for  Summer  camps. 
Tau'gel.v  because  of  its  very  desirable  location  upon 
a  lake,  Mr.  Dawes  was  offered  ,$4.70C*  for  his  70 
acres.  He  had  read  much  of  the  cheap  farms  of 
New  York,  and  the  opportunity  to  exchange  a  small 
home  in  the  wilderness  for  a  larger  one  in  a  long- 
settled  community  seemed  good  to  him.  Tlie  offer 
was  accordingly  accepted,  and  a  short  time  later 
found  him  in  Southern  New  York  looking  for  one 
of  those  much-advertised  farms  that  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  less  than  the  cost  of  the  buildings.  I.et 
us  see  what  he  found. 

THE  OLD  FARMS. — Tlio.se  who  cleared  tlu‘  liills 
of  Tioga  County  lie  in  the  scattered  cbuivbyanls. 
and  their  descendants  are  tinding  the  old  farm 
homes  losing  their  attractiveness.  Man.v  of  these 
are  on  the  market  at  prices  wliich  seem  ridiculously 
cheap  to  tho.se  who  are  accustomed  to  the  over¬ 
priced  Western  land.  It  is  but  fair  to  prospective 
j.urchasers  to  sa.v,  however,  that  these  old  farms 
have  lost  more  than  the  human  intere.st  which  once 
made  them  more  than  land  and  buildings.  Their 
virgin  fertility  of  soil  is  gone.  Some  have  been 
rented  for  years  and  some  indilTerently  worked  by 
their  owners  until  their  stores  of  plant  food  have 
been  seriously  depleted.  Their  ability  to  produce 
paying  crops  is  not  Avhat  it  once  was,  and  can  be 
restored  only  by  further  years  of  intelligent  man¬ 
agement  and  painstaking  labor. 

CONDITIONS  AND  SCRROT’NDING!^.— < )ne  of 
(be.se  farms,  a  good  examiile  of  what  New  York  has 
to  offer  the  home-seeker,  was  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  T>awe.s.  and  later  imrchased.  A  neighbor 
tells  me  that  within  the  (!0  years  of  his  remembrance 
six  families  liUA’e  owned  this  farm  and  eleven  chil- 
dnui  have  been  re.ared  tlu're.  As  a  typic.-il.  though 
rather  small,  hill  farm,  it  is  worth  describing,  and 
I  shall  attempt  to  show  it  to  you.  The  nearest 
large  village  is  sc'ven  miles  away,  over  good  loads, 
A  little  less  than  half  this  distance 
is  by  the  macadam  road  of  the  valley, 
reached  by  a  winding  descent  of 
about  500  feet  through  the  hills. 

Mdthin  two  miles  is  a  small  hamlet 
where  a  grocery  and  general  store 
may  be  found.  A  daily  i-ural  delivery 
brings  mail  directly  to  the  farm,  and 
a  telephone  line  places  it  in  com- 
nuinication  with  any  point  on  the 
Bell  system.  Through  the  necessary 
relay.s,  Mr,  Dawes  could  doubtless 
talk  from  his  farm  to  old  neighbors 
in  Wisconsin. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  OUTLOOK.— 

The  house  attracts  one's  attention  as 
he  approaches  the  farm.  A  small 
spring  brook  lies  between  it  and  the 
main  road  and  at  the  foot  of  the  ele¬ 
vation  upon  which  the  farm  buildings 
are  set.  It  is  an  unusually  well  built 
and  pretty  farmhouse  of  twelve 
rooms,  painted,  and  very  attractive  in  its  setting  of 
shade  trees  and  orchard — a  house  that  wouUl  reach 
the  heart  of  an.v  family  hungry  for  a  home. 
Nearby  are  two  barns,  unpainted,  but  in  good 
repair,  and  either  of  them,  as  Mr.  Dawes  say.'i.  worth 
more  than  all  the  improvements  upon  his  Wisconsin 


farm.  A  henhouse,  tool-house,  granary,  and  hog- 
house  complete  the  group  of  buildings. 

SOIL  AND  ITS  NEEDS. — So  much  for  the  build¬ 
ings;  with  the  stock  and  tools,  they  carry  .$4,000  in 
insurance.  Now  as  to  the  70  acres  of  the  farm. 
These  acres  are  important,  for  one  cannot  live  upon 


Martini/  and  I'ackiiui  Irva  para  led  Apples.  Fip.  dli-i 

Imildings,  no  matter  how  costly  and  at tr, active. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  farms  are  being  sold 
every  day  to  men  who  permit  good  buildin,gs  to  hide 
the  soil  from  their  sight.  Of  these  70  acres  50  are 
under  cultivation,  the  balance  being  in  pasture  and 
wood.  ilr.  Dawes  confesses  to  a  little  disappoint- 


will  corn  in  a  favorable  season.  Any  surplus  of 
potatoes  and  buckwheat  raised  ma.v  be  sold,  but  the 
ha.v  and  other  grain  raised  will  all  be  needed  by  the 
stock  on  the  fai’in.  This  stock  now  consists  of  ti\«‘ 
dairy  cows,  one  team,  three  young  cattle,  about  50 
hens  and  two  pigs.  The  five  cows  are  depended 
upon  as  the  main  source  of  farm 
income,  though  the  hens  help  out, 
and  there  is  a  small  return  from  sur¬ 
plus  potatoes  and  buckwheat.  Mr. 
.•uul  Mrs.  Dawes  and  their  ei.ubtccn- 
year-old  son  are  able  to  do  all  the 
work,  and  they  benefit,  of  cotirsc.  in 
the  matter  of  living,  by  the  unusual 
farm  perquisites  of  garden  and  or- 
<“hard.  The  present  season's  crojis  are 
about  those  that  any  of  Mr.  DaAve.s’ 
neighbors  would  rai.se  on  a  .similar 
farm,  consisting  of  11  acres  in  oats. 
D4  acres  of  barley,  seven  acres  of 
buckwheat,  four  acres  of  corn. 
acres  of  potatoe.s,  one-half  acre  of 
beans,  and  15  acres  of  meadow.  Some 
potatoes  and  beans  will  probably  b<‘ 
sold  in  the  F:ill.  but  a  little  addi¬ 
tional  grain  Avill  have  to  be  ])urchased 
for  (be  cows  tlnit  are  in  milk  throu.gh 
the  Winter.  Mr.  Dawes  gives  the 
income  from  (he  five  cows  as  $750 
for  the  year;  from  this  $400  must  be 
deducted  as  the  cost  of  ha.v  and  grain,  leaving  $.“.50 
to  pay  for  labor,  investment,  etc.,  while  $.“>  to  .$4 
per  week  from  the  farm  flock  of  hens  helps  ver.v 
materiall.A'  on  the  grocer's  bill.  Fi’om  his  own  story. 
I  jud.ge  that  Mr.  Dawes  did  AA’ell  to  bring  his  family 
East.  With  the  limited  capital  at  their  command 
they  have  acquired  more  of  comfort  and  inde¬ 
pendence  here  than  the  West  could  afford  them,  and 
tliey  are  fitteil  by  nature  and  training  to  make  the 
most  of  their  opportunities,  m.  b.  dkax. 


I'epreid need  from-  flie  Neir  York  Evening  Telcf/ram 

rneiit  in  the  land  ;  it  doesn't  work  quite  as  easily  as 
that  he  bad  been  accustomed  to  in  the  West,  and 
what  we  Easterners  speak  of  simply  as  stones  loom 
up  as  “rocks"  to  him.  It  is  good,  average,  hill  soil, 
however,  needing  only  what  all  of  our  hill  soils 
need — lime,  manure,  and  muscle.  These  7!)  acres. 


I 


Marketinn  Apples  al  Cold  Floraiie.  Middleport.  A.  Y.  Fip.  ofUi 


with  a  team,  one  cow.  tlu'  farm  wagons 
and  li»(  Is.  .some  hens  and  a  i(ortion  of  tlu*-  standing 
croi)s  cost  Mr.  Dawes  .$.“.0(K>  in  the  Fall  of  1017. 

CROPS  AND  LIVE  .STOCK.— While  naturally 
gO(>d  grass  land,  this  farm  can  produce  but  a  limited 
amount  of  grain..  Oats  and  buckwheat  do  well,  us 


Building  Up  Old  Pasture  Lands 

On  page  9S7  W.  ,1.  Wright  says  pastures  may  be 
‘‘built  up  by  liming  or  reseeding.”  Hereabouts  teanis 
are  olT  the  farms  and  on  government  work  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period  ;  no  horses  or  teams  for  hire  locally  on 
farm  work.  However,  it  becomes  an  interesting  ques¬ 
tion  to  ask  if  it  be  possible  to  get  a  seeding  for  hay 
Avithout  plowing  on  a  sod  iioaa*  “worn  out.”  If  liming 
on  sod  Avill  sAveeten  it  sufficiently  to  get  a  catch  of 
pasture  grass  fof  Ioav  growth  and  successive  season), 
Avliy  should  it  not  be  possible  to  do  the  same  for  hay, 
grasses  and  clover,  tall  growth  and  all  kinds  used 
together  to  mature  sufliciently  at  same  time  to  cure  for 
hay?  Of  course,  one  Avonld  probably  have  to  use  more 
seed  by  one-half  or  more.  This  seed.  howeA’cr,  AA'ould 
be  of  inconsequential  cost  under  the  circumstances. 
Again,  if  this  can  be  done,  much  land  .so  stony  as  to 
b')  A'ery  hard  plowing  could  be  made  to  yield  hay  crops 
of  considerable  value.  It  is  granted  in  advance  that 
ordinary  procedure  of  sowing  grass  Avith  or  after  small 
grain  is  desirable  when  and  Avhere  possible.  Problem 
in  this  instance  is  to  use  ground  AA'hich  has  not  been 
and  cannot  be  plowed  at  this  time.  Would  more  lime 
be  needed  than  for  cultivated  land?  Would  caustic 
lime  be  desirable  under  these  circumstances  rather  than 
carbonate?  There  is  much  land  noAV  standing  idle 
Avhich  cotdd  be  put  to  growing  hay  if  this  plan  is 
feasible,  but  cost  for  lime  and  seed  must  not  be  pro- 
hibitiA-e  in  relation  to  value  of  the  hay  crop.  J.  s.  R. 

Black  Hall,  Conn. 

^VII,L  state  Avliat  Ave  have  found  in  this  county  in 
re.gard  to  our  pasture  improvement  demonstrations. 
These  demonstrations  have  been  upon  different  types 
of  soil,  both  in  the  lowland  and  upland  regions  of 
Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  Ordinarily  A\-e  h:iA*e  had  splendid 
success  Avhere  the  ground  could  be  plowed  and  the 
following  treatment  given;  We  rec¬ 
ommend  an  ai)plication  of  manure  be¬ 
fore  ploAving  or  top-dressed  lightly 
after  seeding.  Before  seeding  down 
a  ton  of  limestone  and  about  2(K)  lbs. 
A»f  acid  phosphate  Avas  applied.  We 
used  the  general  pasture  mixtures. 
dei)ending  upon  the  different  types  of 
soil.  On  the  light  dry  soil  aa'o  gen- 
erall.v  used  the  following  applicafion 
per  acre;  Timothy,  9  lbs.;  Orchard 
grass.  0  lb.s. ;  MeadoAv  fescue.  5  lbs. ; 
Canadu'.n  Blue  grass,  4  lbs.;  .Vlsike 
clover.  lbs. ;  Red  clover,  “  lbs. ; 
White  clover.  I  lb. ;  depending  ui>ou 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  To  this  Ave 
sometimes  add  Broome  grass  and  Tall 
MeadoAV  Oat  grass,  Avhlch  have  proven 
to  be  (piite  beneficial. 

On  the  heavier  lands  and  on  (he 
bottom  lands,  e.specially.  Ave  have  had 
sjjlendid  .success  Avith  the  folloAving 
mixture;  Timothy.  1  Ih. ;  Red-top,  0  lbs.;  Kentucky 
or  Ctimtdian  Blue  grass,  depending  upon  the  type  of 
soil,  4  lbs. ;  .\lsike  clover.  4  lbs. ;  White  clover.  1  1I>. 
Sometimes  Orchard  .grass  and  Red  clover  is  added 
to  this  mixture.  It  should  be  understood  that  these 
pasture  mixtures  are  not  recommended  for  all  soils, 
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This  hook  is  fret. 
Write  fur  it  today. 


The  average  stump  prevents  crops  from 
occupying  almost  a  square  rod  of  ground. 

Every  stump  in  your  tilled  fields  means 
just  so  much  less  food  for  the  boys  who 
have  gone  overseas  to  fight  for  us. 

Whether  we  clear  new  land  or  not — it  is 
our  duty  to  make  every  foot  of  cultivated 
land  count. 

Every  farmer  can  do  this  at  small  cost 
with  A'l'LAS  Farm  Powder.  Blasting 
stumps,  ditches  and  the  soil  of  fields  and. 
orchards  will  enable  you  to  raise  more 
crops  with  less  labor. 

Learn  more  about  farm  explosives.  Our 
illustrated  book,  “Better  Farming,”  ex-, 
plains  scores  of  things  you  should  know. 
A  copy  will  be  mailed  you  free.  Check 
the  subjects  in  which  you  arc  interested: 


□  Stumj)  lilasting 

□  lioiildcr  ]?lasting 

□  Subsoil  blasting 


□  Ditch  Digging 

□  Road  Making 

□  Tree  Planting 


ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 


DiviMoii  KNi: 


Wiliniiiirtoii,  Delaware 


The  Safest  Explosive 


^fifre^Ori^rialiFarm-Rowden: 


Tree  Protectors 

Protect  your  Trees  from  ItubbllN  and  Mice  wltli 
our  Protector.  Itad'ords  perfect  protection  at  a 
little  mori!  tlian  one  cent  per  Tree.  Satisfaction 
iruarantced.  Write  for  prices. 

CALL'S  NURSERIES.  Perry,  Ohio 

KHtabliHt)«d  in  1877 


MALONEY  TREES 


For  Plnntlnjr, 
. H.  Wh 


Fruit  Rnd  Orntinirntal, 
VincH,  Shrului,  Mnlonoy  A  1  Quality,  ilircct 
from  the  uurHory  at  whoIcHulo, 

4  BEARING  AGE  TREES,  $2.60 

8  to  lOJ  fool,  TrooB  that  will  boar  in  HM9  : 
1  MeIntoHh  U«‘d  Apple*  1  HnrlU'tt  ^  A 
I’oar  ;  1  Mirntmoronry  Sour  Cherry  A^nll 
1  Burbank  Plum,  all  for  .  ^ 

Write  for  free  xvholeeaU  eatnlog  todau 
MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO..  24  Main  Bt.,  Oansville,  N.Y. 
All  etock  ehipprd  bu  «r7>r<'«ii  atid  eharpee  pretxiid 


Pot-Grown  and  Runner 

Strawberry  Plants 

Por  September  and  l'’iill  planlimr.  Will  bear  fi  iiil,  next 
BUinmer  AIko  KtSI-IIKItltV,  lib  AOKIIKICIIV,  (iOOSKIIiaiUY 
(IIIKKA.NT,  A  H  PA  Hi  O  U8,  <JUAPK  PbANTH,  KItlllT  TItbKS 
HillUIIIS.  CataloKue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Cood  Ground,  N.  T 


6,000  KIEFFEK  PEAK,  2  and  H-yoar. 

6,000  YELLOW  TKANSP,  AI'PLE.  3  yenr 
6,000  DELICIOUS  “  2and3  year. 

600  MONTMORENCY  CTIERKY,  3-yoar. 
lilUDOEVlIXK  NUK.SKIIIES, Myer  S  Son. HBlDGKVlbbK, Del. 

Sitawbetry  Plants  Kor  fall  planting. 

Only  fliHt  quality  anil  lowest  |>riee.  Money  relumed 
when  not  suti.slled.  IIENKV  DtOT.NK,  Mllniay,  N.  J. 


TRAPPERS 


AloiiK  In  Nov. 
when  fur.s  net 
prime,  Jim  Hills 
wllllssiieaprlce 
list  that  any  fur 
shipper  can  understand.  There  ivon’t  bo  anythin^ 
tiashy  or  sensational  about  it  but  the  prices  quoted 
and  the  i>rices  paid  will  bo  the  same  and  that’s  all 
any  fair  minded  man  expects. 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS.  Exporter  Raw  Furs 

84-36  Mill  Slreel  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  V. 

Established  1H09.  Price  list  free. 


Buy 

Sprayers 

Now 

The  War  Emergency 
Board  requests  that  you 

Buy  Now 

while  they  can  be  shipped 


High  power,  low  down, 
short  turning  easy  drawing* 
Sprayers  are  the  Best. 


Do  you  want  large,  medium 
or  small  hand  or  power? 

lyrife  at  once  name  thi$  papmv 

“Friend”  Mfg.  Co. 

GASPORT.  N.  V. 

Afi:ent.f  Waufd 


APPLE  BARRELS 


SMAbb  OK  I.AKOR  SIIII’MI 
W.  K.  SIl'l’LE,  MlbKSKS,  I 


Large  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots 

for  next  year’s  crop  or  for  forcing  in  cellar  or  groenhouso 
during  winter.  Also  Witloof  Chicory  roots,  Parsley,  Let¬ 
tuce,  Sage  plants.  Cat.  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground.N.T 


A.  SUSKIND  &  CO. 


154-56  W.  27THST.,  N.  Y. 


Top  Prices 
Square  Deal 
Prompt  Returns 


RAW  FURS 


HANDSOME  SOUVENIR  GIVEN  ON  RECEIPT  OP  FIRST  SHIPMENT 
GET  YOURS  EARLY.  WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST  t 


iiiul  in  every  case  where  demonstrations 
have  been  given  we  have  gone  over  the 
ground  thoroughly,  and  i-ecommended  ’ 
mixtures  in  accordance  with  our  findings. 
The  co-operators  for  the  pa.sture  demon¬ 
strations  have  all  been  well  pleased,  and 
stated  that  at  lea.st  their  jia.sture.s  have 
carried  twice  the  amount  of  stock  for  the 
two  years  that  the  ordinary  unimproved 
pastures  have  carried.  A  part  of  these 
received  the  same  treatment,  but  instead 
of  being  plowed  they  were  simply  har¬ 
rowed  over  several  timos  and  the  grass 
mixture  put  on  liefore  the  ground  was 
harrowed  the  last  time. 

I  Concerning  the  impiiry  about  reseeding 
1  old  pastures,  that  cannot  be  either  har- 
!  rowed  or  plowed,  we  are  recommending 
the  fidhrwiiig:  So  far  we  have  not  used 
the  top-dre.s.sing  ju-aetice  Avith  grass  mix¬ 
ture  long  enough  to  recommend  it  to  he  a 
safe  poliey.  We  are  suggesting  that  a 
good  application  of  lime  he  apjiliiHl  and 
a  mixture  of  Red-top  and  Orcliard  grass 
of  about  equal  amounts,  say  10  pounds 
each  per  .acre  he  applied.  In  the  Fall  a 
light  aiiplication  of  manure  has  proven 
advisable.  ;^fO’i’  this  practice  is  com¬ 
menced,  if  it  is  reseeded  with  a  light 
seeding  of  the  above  mixture  each  year, 
a  fairly  good  stand  of  gra.ss  will  he 
assured.  I  should  think  at  least  one  ton 
I  of  limestone  shfuild  be  aiiplied  per  acre. 

I  It  would  dejiend  upon  the  price  Avhether 
or  not  caustii’  lime  or  ground  limestone 
would  he  used.  Doubtless  a  little  (piicker 
results  would  he  secured  from  the  caustic 
lime,  hut  in  the  long  run  from  the  .$1  in¬ 
vested  it  is  our  opinion  that  ground 
limestone  will  give  the  greatest  results. 

We  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  try  to 
TU’oduee  meadows  of  hay  on  lands  that 
cannot  be  plowed.  This  land  can  he  made 
fairly  .satisfactory  for  pastures  and  most 
favorable  results  received.  I  think  in 
praetieally  all  instances  it  will  he  neces¬ 
sary  where  you  are  seeding  down  for 
pasture  on  land  that  cannot  he  worked  to 
reseed  a  little  each  year  if  satisfaotnr.v 
results  are  to  he  secured. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  Ralph  r.  smith. 


Sunflowert — Tell  Us  About  Them 

I  have  road  many  referenees  to  the 
raising  of  sunflowers  ns  a  garden  crop, 
but  never  saw  any  detailed  account  of 
their  handling  or  productiveness,  so  T 
have  been  making  .some  observations  and 
experiments.  Last  Fall  we  noticed  that 
fowls,  and  especially  half-grown  i-hickens, 
are  eager  to  get  into  a  garden  that  con¬ 
tained  a  few  sunflower  plants,  and  we 
found  finally  that  it  was  the  sunflower 
seeds  that  they  wore  after.  Ro  last  Sliriiig 
I  transplanted  volunteer  sunflowers 
(we  had  always  allowed  a  few  to  grow 
when  they  came  up  iu  the  garden  as 
weeds).  T  set  them  about  two  feet  apart 
and  they  made  a  long  single  row  across 
the  gurden.  Volunte(*r  jilants  near  by 
made  the  number  up  to  HO.  Every  oit'e 
lived,  though  the  weather  was  dry  and 
eoiitinui'd  so.  Some  were  of  the  new  red- 
flowered  sort,  and  though  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  them  for  adding  to  the  picturesque 
effect,  they  do  not  produce  more  than  half 
as  much  seed  as  the  old  yellow  ones.  To¬ 
gether  they  were  and  arc  still  a  fiery  row 
in  the  garden,  attracting  the  eye  li  long 
distanee  off,  and  being  vi.sited  by  swarms 
of  bees.  T  do  not  know  their  honey-giv¬ 
ing  qualities,  hut  it  appears  to  he  large. 

I  am  a  great  ailvocate  of  the  .siiiglo-row 
planting  of  garden  crojis.  Corn  will  do 
immensely  better  in  that  way,  and  T  know 
of  no  vegetable  that  will  not  do  better  so 
than  in  a  solid  bed.  Some  are  out  of  the 
way  early,  some  remain  late,  so  that  the 
late-growiiig  beets,  carrots,  parsnip.s  and 
cabbage  are  finally  left  with  abundant 
space  for  Fall  maturing.  The  sunflower 
row  runs  north  and  south,  as  all  such 
rows  should  run,  and  it  is  a  fiery  one, 
and  will  remain  so  awhile  yet.  Tt  was 
easy  to  plant  close  uj)  to  it,  so  it  really 
takes  up  small  .space  iu  the  garden.  If  I 
were  to  plant  more  I  sliould  by  all  means 
sejiarate  the  rows  some  distance  from 
each  other. 

Now  as  to  the  crop.  The  .sunflower  has 
one  leading  fancier,  the  wild  yellowhird 
or  Northern  eaiiary.  which  will  eat  uji  a 
big  crop,  never  thinking  of  migrating 
South  till  the  supply  is  gone.  On  the 
2;hl  of  August,  seeing  that  these  birds 
were  takingthe  seed  so  fast,  I  took  potato 
orates  and  with  a  jack-knife  cut  off  the 
ripe  heads  and  so  gathered  three  bushels 
of  them,  setting  them  in  the  .shop  to  ma¬ 
ture  further.  If  they  fail  to  dry  out  well 
or  if  the  mice  get  after  them  Ave  shall 
throw  them  out  to  the  fowls  early,  but  a 
Winter  feed  was  what  I  had  planned  to 
make  of  them.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
cold-day  occupation  for  fowls  than  the 
picking  out  of  thc.se  sunflower  seeds.  Be¬ 
ing  so  full  of  protein,  they  ought  to  he 
ver.v  nourishing,  but  being  very  oily  it 
would  not  answer  to  feed  them  heavily. 

The  yellowbirds  had  already  eaten,  as  I 
estimated,  about  a  quarter  of  the  heads  I 
cut  off,  many  of  them  having  no  seed  left, 
itnd  many  otlnu’s  not  having  many.  So  the 
only  way  of  getting  a  full  crop  Avould  he 
to  gather  them  early.  I  found  that  the 
seed  was  already  black  with  the  yellow 
ray  flower  still  out  in  full.  I  like  to  en¬ 
courage  the  birds,  and  would  leave  a  few 
ulanls  for  th  i.  though  the  yellowhird,  a 
seed  eater,  would  doubtless  eat  just  so 
much  less  of  weed  seeds  as  he  ate  more  of 
sunflower  seeds.  To  get  the  full  Y*rop  it 
would  be  necessary  to  gather  it  three  or 
four  times.  I  do  not  think  I  cut  off  more 
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than  a  third  of  the  eroj)  on  my  first  trip. 
The  yield  is  not  so  easy  to  figure.  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  not  needed,  for  the  sunflower 
is  easily  the  most  jiroductive  plant  that  I 
know.  A  single  .seed,  as  I  estimate  the 
crop  I  have  raised,  will  turn  out  20  heads, 
one  of  them  liaving  at  least  (100  seeds,  and 
on  an  average  as  large  as  this  central  one, 
the  yield  would  be  (1,000  seeds  from  one, 
and  I  have  raised  plants  that  produced 
two  or  three  times  as  many.  A  sufliciehtly 
wet  season  would  do  much  better  by  the 
crop  than  has  been  the  case  now.  So  the 
sunllower  will  turn  out  thousands  of  seeds 
where  corn,  the  most  productive  cereal, 
produces  only  hundreds. 

In  return  for  what  I  have  learned  by 
my  experience  Avith  sunflowers  as  a  crop 
I  AA’ouid  like  to  hear  from  someone  who 
has  raised  them  suoce.ssfully.  I  can  raise 
them  to  my  .satisfaction.  They  are  the 
easiest  crop  that  I  know,  hut  the  gather¬ 
ing  and  storing  of  them  is  what  I  would 
like  to  hear  more  about.  I  am  sure  they 
are  well  worth  taking  up,  hut  I  have  n 
notion  that  it  might  he  easy  to  get  mice 
among  the  stored  seeds  or  to  feed  too 
many  of  them  at  a  time.  They  serve  as  a 
host  for  the  striped  cucumber  beetle.  It 
does  them  no  particular  harm,  but  it 
might  get  a  longer  lease  of  life  in  that 
way.  Still,  this  garden  has  long  i)ro- 
duoed  a  few  sunflowers  and  the  htMitle  is 
not  numerous  in  cucumber  time.  Noav,  if 
f)()  plants  at  a  moderate  growth  will  turn 
out  perhaps  a  bushel  of  seed,,  how  much 
could  be  raised  on  an  acre?  J.  AV.  c. 


Grafting  Fruit  Trees 

IIow  can  I  graft  a  tree  to  grow  better 
apples,  pears  and  cherries?  R. 

New  York. 

Apple,  pear  and  cherry  grow  readily 
from  both  cleft  and  Avhiji-grafting.  The 
Avork  is  done  in  late  Winter  or  early 
Sju-ing  before  the  buds  start,  hut  the  sea- 
s'ou  may  be  extended  by  cutting  the  scions 
Avhile  thoroughly  dormant  and  storing  in 
a  cool  place  Avhere  they  will  not  dry  be¬ 
fore  using.  Small  stocks,  about  the  size 
of  a  lead  pencil,  are  Avhip-grafted  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  slanting  cut  on  both  stock  and 
scion  and  putting  them  together  so  that 
as  mucli  as  possible  of  the  inner  bark 
will  unite,  Avinding  Avith  Avool  yarn  or 
raflia  and  covering  the  junction  Avith  wax. 
A  tongue  may  be  cut  in  the  scion  to  fit 
a  corresponding  notch  in  the  .stock,  giv¬ 
ing  a  larger  union  of  hark.  After  growth 
is  well  started  the  binding  yarn  is  cut 
Avith  a  sharp  knife  to  prevent  choking. 
A  scion  contaiiiiiig  two  or  three  buds  i.s 
suffii’iently  long.  The  cleft  graft  is  used 
in  top-working  larger  trees.  The  stocks 
up  to  two  inches  in  diameter  are  sjilit 
and  held  open  Avith  a  wedge  until  the 
AA’odge-shaped  si’ions,  one  on  each  side, 
are  inserted,  making  sure  to  have  a 
junction  of  the  inner  hark.  Then  the 
wedge  is  withdrawn  and  the  wound 
Avaxed.  In  grafting  ver.v  largo  stocks, 
notches  are  sawed  on  each  side  and  fhe 
scions  inserted  in  these  notches.  This 
avoids  the  extensive  wound  caused  by 
splitting  large  limbs. 


The  Passing  of  the  Horse 

Will  the  horse  ever  become  extinct? 
This  question  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  conjecture.  The  most  correct  an¬ 
swer  lies  in  the  fact  that  avc  live  in  an 
age  Avlien  the  horses  are  gi'tting  foAver. 
The  number  of  horses  .shipped  from  the 
Tfuited  States  to  Furoiie  for  nrm.v_  seiwice 
is  appalling  and  is  slowly  draining  our 
iiorse  market  of  its  best  stock.  The 
tractor  is  taking  the  horse’s  iilaoe  Avitli 
the  big  farmers.  But  the  farmers  Avho 
are  still  oquiiiiied  Avith  horses  declare  that 
they  have  no  horses  to  sidl,  as  the  original 
lot  ’ of  horses  must  stay  on  the  farm. 
What  Avill  he  the  outlook  for  the  horse 
in  another  .W  years  to  couh*?  The  metro¬ 
politan  fire  learn  Avith  Uicir  wild  and  dash¬ 
ing  clatter  hiiA’e  been  iu  many  jilaees  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  still  fa.stcr  motor  wagons. 
Wiicn  automobiles  first  came  out  it  was 
said  they  would  never  outmimbcr  horses; 
tins  Avas  many  years  ngd.  hut  today  wo 
can  count  more  autos  in  20  minutes  than 
we  see  horses  all  da.v  long. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  farmer  Avho  sold  off 
all  his  old  horses  and  was  going  to  buy 
a  bigger  team,  hut  Avhcii  ?tpriug  work 
began  he  had  to  buy  the  same  horses  back 
again,  as  ho  could  not  find  the  team  he 
wanted.  It  is  most  lu’obahle  Avith  the 
adA’anciug  price  of  horses  in  another  50 
years  the  horse  will  he  a  curiosit.v  on  our 
American  farms.  M.  K.  M. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

International  Wheat  ShoAv.  AVichita 
Fair  and  Exposition,  Wichita,  Kamsas, 
Sept.  .'?0-Oct.  12. 

Internatioual  Milk  Dealers’  convention, 
Columbus.  Ohio.  Oct.  11-15. 

Tntornatioual  Soil  Products  Exposition, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  10-‘2(). 

National  Ice  Cream  Manufacturor.s’ 
convention.  Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  17-lS. 

Tlie  National  Dairy  Show  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Oct.  lO-lt),  Avill  have  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  educational  exhibits,  interesting 
to  both  producers  and  consumers  of  dairy 
products. 

National  and  Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Associations,  joint  meeting,  Albany,  Ga., 
Oct.  ;!()-Nov.  1. 

Mid-AVest  Horticultural  Exposition, 
Dcs  Moines.  Iowa,  Nov.  5-S. 

National  Grange,  annual  meeting,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  1.2. 

American  Royal  Tavostock  Show,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  10-23. 
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Big  South  American  Orange 

TriE  K.  N.-Y.  has  readers  in  practienlly 
every  country  of  the  world.  They  run  all 
Ihe  way  from  the  northern  part  of  Alaska 
to  the  lower  part  of  Patagonia,  and 
from  South  Africa  far  up  the  niiip  in 
Northern  Ku.ssia.  We  have  soihetimes 
wondered  why  it  is  that  these  people  in 
foreign  lands  came  to  bo  interested  in 
Tiik  R.  N.-Y„.and  not  long  ago  we  made 
something  of  an  investigation  to  try  to 
learn  about  this.  We  found  that  some  of 
these  people  are  Americans,  whf>  have 
wandered  far  away  from  home,  and  set¬ 
tled  down  in  foreign  parts  of  the  earth. 
These  people  tell  us  that,  though  they 
never  expect  to  return  to  America  per¬ 
manently,  they  like  to  know  the  thought 
of  the  people  and  what  is  going  on,  so,  if 
possible,  they  plan  to  take  some  gcmd 
daily  paper  which  will  give  them  a  line 
on  current  events,  one  or  two  mag,azines, 
and  al.so  TitE  R.  N.-Y.,  because  our  paper, 
as  they  say,  gives  them  the  thought  of 
the  American  hirmers  rather  better  than 
any  other  tliey  have  tried.  In  other  cases 
these  subscribers  are  natives  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  they  live,  but  have  either 
triivelled  in  America  or  are  making  a 
thorough  study  of  its  in.stitutions.  They 
tell  us  (hey  take  TiiE  R.  N.-Y'.  for  the 
same  reason  ;  that  is.  because  it  seems 
to  express  better  tlmn  otlu'r  faimi  papers 
the  thought  of  the  country  i)eople  and 
their  desires  for  im|irovement  or  change. 

Among  other  people  scattered  through 
the*world  we  have  a  number  of  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  South  .Vnu'rica.  and  one  of  them 
who  lives  in  Bahia,  Brazil,  has  sent  us 
the  little  picture  shown  at  Fig.  50R.  Tie 
wants  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  size  of 
the  oranges  grown  in  that  country.  The 
little  girl  shown  in  this  ])icture  is  holding 
two  of  the.se  oranges,  one  measuring  7% 
and  the  other  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
'I’he  little  girl  herself  is  five  years  old, 
and  the  orange  held  in  her  h'ft  arm  is 
about  the  size  of  her  head,  so  that  vve 
may  get  a  good  idea  of  the  way  this 
fruit  grows.  After  the  war,  we  think 
that  the  United  States  will  have  very 
much  closer  relations  with  the  South 
.Vmericaii  republics  than  ever  before. 
'riuTC  should  be  closer  trade  relations, 
and  we  believe  this  business  will  be  <le- 
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veloped.  South  America  is  .a  land  t)f 
great  resources  !ind  possibilities.  'I’hey 
need  our  capital  and  energy  down  there, 
and  they  will  have  it  in  the  future.  We 
believe  that  Spanish  taught  in  our  public 
schools  will  be  found  of  far  giamtei'  value 
ill  a  business  way  for  the  future  .\mericnu 
than  most  of  the  (iermaii  now  being 
taught.  _ 


Hope  Farm  Flint  Corn 

I.ast  Siiring  I  imrchased  a  dozen  cars 
of  a  variety  of  (lint  corn  which  had  b(*en 
descrihed  in  the  columns  of  Tiir:  R.  N.-Y. 
'^I'his  corn  was  planted  on  a  piece  of  nevyly 
cleared  ground,  as  a  .seed  plot  for  getting 
enough  seed  for  planting  a  larger  area 
next  year,  if  it  should  prove  as  good  as 
the  claims. made  for  it.  It  has  turned  out 
very  well,  though  it  was  planted  rather 
late  (.Tune  M),  growing  very  rapidly  and 
producing  an  aluindance  of  large  mirs, 
well  filled  to  the  tip.  It  is  now  nearly 
ready  to  cut,  and  1  would  like  to  ask  you 
if  you  can  tell  the  name  of  the  variety, 
which  -was  not  given  at  the  time  I  bought 
it.  It  has  one  peculiarity  which  is  very 
pronounced, '  and  which  I  noticed  e.spe- 
cially  as  I  was  going  through  the  plot  de- 
tasseling  the  barren  stalks,  in  order  to 
insure  pollenization  only  from  fertile 
stalks.  A  large  number  of  stalks  showed 
a  tendency  to  produce  an  imperfect  ear 
in  place  of  tin*  tas.sel.  some  of  the.se  ears 
being  as  much  as  six  inches  long,  with 
well-defined  rows  of  kernels,  others  only 
two  to  three  inches.  I  should  .judge  that 
from  two  to  three  per  cent  of  all  the 
stalks  show(‘(l  this  tendency,  producing 
no  tassel  and  no  other  ear.  Some  of 
these  tips  were  a  combination  of  ear  and 
tassel,  and  I  have  wondered  whether  it 
wer(*  an  indication  of  unusual  jiroduotive 
tendency,  as  (piite  a  large  proportion  of 
the  normal  stalks  carry  two  perfect  ears 
(0  the  stalk.  <-'•  i'-- 

Ilartsdale,  N. 

For  want  of  a  better  name  we  call  this 
corn  Hope  Farm  flint.  Some  years  ago 


we  started  with  a  good  strain  of  early 
Canada  flint,  which  had  been  grown  and 
selectiHl  for  a  long  time  in  New  Hnglaml. 
We  were  after  a  variety  of  corn  which 
will  mature  in  DO  days  and  be  suitable 
for  growing  in  young  orchards.  Corn 
W'ith  big  stalks  interfered  with  the  growth 
of  young  trees.  We  wanted  a  short,  slen¬ 
der  stalk  good  for  fodder  and  producing 
one  or  more  fair-sized  ears.  Thus  we 
have  selected  ears  from  stalks  of  this  type 
until  we  have  a  good  strain  for  this  kind 
of  culture.  We  want  a  00-day  strain  be¬ 
cause  late  planting  is  desired  in  order  to 
give  the  cover  crop  a  finll  chance  to  de¬ 
velop.  The  tendency  of  this  corn  is  to 
prcxluce  two  ears  to  each  .stalk,  and  we 
think  you  are  right  in  assuming  that 
these  tips  indicate  “unusual  productive 
tendency.”  A  heavy  dressing  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  will  heli>  (o  mature  some  of 
these  tips.  In  speaking  of  this  corn  we 
do  not  want  anyone  to  suppose  that  it 
will  ever  take  the  place  of  the  big  vari¬ 
eties  for  silage  or  for  grain.  It  has  l>een 
selected  entirely  for  growing  in  orchards, 
or  for  late  planting  on  rough  land  where 
qiiick  growth  and  early  maturity  are 
wanted,  _ 

Keeping  Winter  Squash 

Can  .von  advise  me  ns  to  method  of  stor¬ 
ing  Winter  squash  that  it  may  keep?  1 
have  tried  a  dug  cellar,  also  a  cement 
storehouse,  with  no  effective  results,  as 
they  rotted  badly.  0.  E.  T. 

West  Boylston.  Mass. 

Unlike  nio.st  vegetables,  .s(iua.shes  and 
pumpkins  must  be  stored  in  a  fairly  warm 
place  if  they  are  to  be  kept  without  rot¬ 
ting.  A  temperature  between  HO  and  (JO 
degrees  is  best  for  them.  If  the  amateur 
gardener  has  a  heater  in  his  cellar  he 
can  put  up  a  few  shelves  near  it  on  which 
to  store  his  scpiashes  and  pumpkins.  If 
the  cellar  is  cold  he  can  store  them  in  a 
closet  next  the  chimney,  perhaps,  or  in 


some  similar  jilace.  Far  more  squashes 
than  usual  have  been  grown  this  season 
in  private  gardens,  anil  extra  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  keep  them  for  Winter, 
as  they  have  considerable  food  value.  It 
is  Avell  to  remember  that  those  which 
start  to  decay  can  be  .savtxl  by  canning 
or  drying  them.  A  brief  description  of 
the  methods  followed  by  commercial  grow¬ 
ers  in  handling  their  squashes  will  indi¬ 
cate  to  amateurs  the  best  cour.se  to  adopt. 
The  crop  is  harvestixl  carefully,  care  being 
taken  not  to  cut  or  bruise  the  squashes. 
They  keep  best  if  part  of  the  stem  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain.  Before  being  placed 
under  cover  they  are  allowed  to  dry  out 
for  several  days,  commonly  being  made 
into  idles  which  can  be  covered  at.  night 
if  the  weather  turns  cold.  They  are  then 
taken  inside' and  stored  on  open  shelves 
one  above  the  other,  but  only  two  tiers  of 
squashes  are  allowixl  to  each  shelf.  At 
flrst  the  house  is  kept  open  much  of  (he 
time  to  permit  the  evaporation  of  the 
w’ater  in  the  squashes.  This  is  very  Im¬ 
portant.  As  the  weather  gets  cold  the 
windows  are  closed,  but  some  ventilation 
given,  fl'he  growers  try  to  keep  the  air 
dry  and  the  temperature  about  r>().  <.)ften 
a  special  house  is  used  for  storing 
squashes,  the  shelves  l>elng  located  on  the 
second  floor  with  a  large  stove  in  the 
room  below.  I’roperly  cared  for,  squashes 
will  keep  for  nearly  a  year.  They  become 
lighter  in  weight,  of  course,  but  the  wise 
grower  sells  them  by  the  barrel  late  in 
the  season.  _ _ 

Thrashing  Clover  Seed 

I  have  a  good  stand  of  second-crop 
clover  iind  I  would  like  to  cut  it  for  seed, 
(’an  I  thrash  it  with  the  ordinary  grain 
thrasher?  How  is  it  best  handled? 

Ilonesdale,  Fa.  o.  i’.  n. 

.\n  ordinary  grain  thrasher  would 
hardly  be  the  thing  to  thrash  (1.  I*.  D.’s 
clover  .seed.  A  ri'gular  clover  thrasher  is 


more  of  a  luiller  and  grater  built  for 
clover  thrashing.  Some  grain  thrashers 
have  a  special  attachment  for  clover 
thrashing,  but  I  have  known  cases  where 
it'  paid  to  do  the  thrashing  over  again 
wHh  a  clover  mill.  If  the  proper  machine 
is  not  to  be  found,  it  i.s  best  to  thrash 
over  several  times.  If  the  crop  of  seed 
is  not  allowed  to  get  too  ripe  it  can  be 
handled  much  the  .s’jime  as  hay.  Of  corirse 
the  more  and  rougher  it  is  handled  tlie 
greater  the  loss  by  shelling,  especially 
when  very  ripe.  The  rijier  the  seed  the 
more  careful  one  should  be.  (hitting  should 
be  done  when  damp,  and  if  a  horse-rake  is 
used  it  should  be  raked  when  cut,  or  any 
time  when  npt  very  dry.  Aswather  attached 
to  the  cutting  bar  of  the  mower  is  a  good 
way  to  move  the  seed  to  one  side  out  of 
the  way  of  horses  and  mower.  Three 
men  with  forks  following  the  mower  will 
about  move  all  the  clover  out  of  the  way 
as  fast  as  cut  and  have  it  bunched  at  the 
same  time,  or  it  can  be  cut  and  then 
bunched  with  a  fork  without  raking.  A 
good  growth  of  clover  can  be  handled 
very  well  b.v  hand  without  raking,  fl'he 
better  any  hay  is  bunched  the  better  it 
will  .shed  watiu-.  Opening  and  stirring 
clover  seed  to  dry  is  a  big  loss.  .T.  n.  r.. 


Club-foot  in  Cabbage 

I  jilanted  about  100  cabbage  plants: 
none  showed  club-foot  when  I  planted 
them,  but  about  all  of  them  are  now  af¬ 
fected,  and  they  wilt  in  ihe  daytime,  n. 

This  “club-foot”  of  cabbage  is  a  germ 
disease,  the  germs  being  found  in  the  soil. 
'I’he  plants  may  have  been  affected  when 
they  were  transjilanted  without  your 
knowing  it.  Or  the  germs  may  have  been 
in  t'he  soil  where  you  set  them.  For  a 
small  amount  of  seed  you  may  burn  a 
pile  of  brush  or  other  trash  on  the  ground 
and  plant  the  seed  there.  Then  when 
they  are  transplanted  put  a  little  lime 
around  each  plant. 


Western  Electric 


Power 


and 


Light 


The  line  is 
complete.  There  is 
a  size  and  type 
to  suit  your  farm. 


Belted  outfits  to 
run  from  your 
present  gas 
engine — or  engine 
built  in. 


Direct-Connected  Set 


IN  buying  a  plant  from  the  Western  Electric 
Company,  you  enjoy  unusual  advantages — 
all  of  which  help  you  get  just  the  outfit  that 
you  need,  at  the  price  you  want  to  pay. 

We  realize  that  it  is  not  good  business  to 
offer  you  only  one  kind  of  an  outfit.  That  is 
why  you  can  choose  from  several  kinds  of 
Western  Electric  plants — and  why  our  advice 
is  impartial. 

If  you  already  have  a  gas,  gasoline  or  steam 
engine,  we  can  furnish  the  electrical  equipment. 
If  you  desire  a  belt-driven  plant  with  engine 
that  can  be  used  for  other  purposes,  we  can 
supply  that  kind  of  a  plant  also.  The  direct  con¬ 


nected  plant  illustrated  is  our  newest  model- 
The  3  54 -horse  power  silent  engine  burns 
gasoline  or  kerosene;  is  throttle  governed,  air 
cooled  and  automatically  stops  when  the  bat¬ 
teries  are  fully  charged.  The  engine  can  also 
be  used  for  other  power  purposes. 

To  be  sure  that  you  get  the  right  plant — 
right  in  size  and  equipment — see  the  Western 
Electric  man  near  you.  We  stand  behind  him 
with  our  forty  years  manufacturing  experience- 
He  can  tell  you  all  about  Western  Electric  out¬ 
fits,  motors,  water  systems,  milking  machines, 
irons,  vacuum  cleaners  and  other  electrical 
helps  for  farm  and  home. 


'There  is  a  Western  Electric  man  near  you.  Mail  the  coupon  for 
Booklet  No.  RNY-10  and  we  will  tell  him  to  get  in  touch  with  you. 


WESTERN  ELECTRBC  COMPANY 


I 


INCORPORATED 


Y. 


195  Broadway,  New  York,[N.  Y. 
410  South  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N. 

11  th  and  York  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

910  r  '/er  Ave. ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
413  Huron  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 

129  Government  Square,  Cincinnati,  O 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

I  want  to  know  more  about  your  power  and  light  outfits, 
so  please  send  your  book  No.  RNY-10  “Power  and  Light.’’ 

Name  , 


P.  O.  Address 
County 


State 
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Turn  Waste  Feed 
Into  Fat  Hogs! 

Of  every  bushel  of  whole  feed  given 
to  your  hogs  and  cattle  one-fifth  or 
enough  to  feed  FREE  one  animal  in 
every  five — is  undigested,  a  dead  loss! 

Save  this  tremendous  waste  on  your  farm 
by  feeding  home-ground  feeds — feed,  Wne 
of  which  is  wasted!  Feed  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  of  roughage  and  concentrates  ground 
powder-fine  with  a  famous 


America’s  Leading  Feed  Mill 


The  Letz  is  Famous  for  fine  grinding  and 
capacity.  Grinds  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley  and 
all  kinds  of  grains ;  grinds  them  with  clover, 
alfalfa  and  other  roughage  and  concentrates 
into  fine,  wholesome  meal.  Handles  every¬ 
thing  wet  or  dry — cannot  clog — is  durable 
— is  most  economical  to  operate — means 
20%  cut  on  feed  bills!  Powder-like  form  of 
Letz-ground  meal  makes  it  preferable  to  all 
others — is  more  nourishing — better  liked 
by  animals. 

848  Keen  Cutting  Edges 

Letz  patented  grinding  plates  lead  the 
world  in  light  running  and  durability — 
fine-cutting  capacity — grind  anything  that 
needs  grinding! 

848  keen  cutting  edges  pulverize  grain  to 
powder.  Plates  self-sharpening.  Can  be 
run  together  for  hours — empty — without 
injury;  will  average  2,000  bushels  of 
moderately  ground  feed  per  set. 


We  Also  Make 
A  SPECIAL 
MILL 

for  the  South, 
the  Letz  Dixie 

Cutter  and 
Grinder  co  m  - 
bined.  Grinds 
any  thine 
erown  in  South. 
Ask  for  Dixie 
circular. 


Grind  for  Your 
Family  Table 

Thousands 
grind  their  own 
cornmeal.corn, 
oat  or  barley 
flour  with  the 
Letz.  The  848 
keen  edges  cut 
and  grind  the 
flour  in  one 
operation  —  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of 
living. 


Guaranteed  to  grind  more  grain  on  less 
fuel  and  grind  it  better  than  will  any  other 
process.  Has  force  feed,  ball  end  bearings, 
and  many  other  labor  and  cost-saving 
features. 

Write  for  FREE  Books  NOW! 

High  feed  costs  and  big  profits  in 
Hogs  and  Cattle  now  make  it  vital 
to  feed  ground  feed  and  save  the 
costly  20‘i  now  being  wasted.  Over 
28  years  of  leadership  is  behind  the 
Letz.  Investigate!  Write  for  big 
free  catalog  and  valuable  book 
“Feeding  Farm  Animals."  Send  a 
card  at  once.  Address 

Letz  Manufacturing  Company 
310  East  Road  Crown  Point.  Ind 

Addtesiinquirics  to  Crown  Point,  Ind.— Distributing  Houses  a 


Lincoln,  Keb 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Billings,  Mont. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
L'tica,  N.  y. 
Jlilwaukce,  Wis. 
Dallas.  Texas. 
Winnipeg,  Can. 


.T.acRson,  Mich. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Indianapolis,  lud. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Muncie,  Ind. 

Mt.  Joy,  I’a. 

St.  Louts,  Mo. 
Macon,  Ga. 


Portland,  Me. 

York,  Pa. 

Spartansburg,  B.  C. 
New  Waterford,  Ohio 
Little  Bock,  Ark. 
Cedar  Kapids,  la. 
Omaha.  Neb. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  Chicopee  Corn  Husker 

Revolutionizes  Old  Time  Methods 


Is  unexcelled 
for  rapidity  and 
thoroughness  of 
work,  and 
great  ease 
of  opera¬ 
tion  with 
light  power 


Write  us  foi 
full  information 


BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO. 

BOX  75.  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


October  12,  1918 


R.  N.-Y.  Workers  at  the  Fair 

At  Fig.  .^00  will  be  found  an  engrav¬ 
ing  of  the  headquarters  of  The  Rttral 
New-Yorker  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair.  Lined  up,  or  ready  for  business, 
are  the  subscription  agents  who  make  life 
a  joy  to  so  many  readers  throughout  the 
country.  There  is  no  use  hunting  for  the 
Hope  Farm  man  or  the  Publisher’s  Desk 
editor  in  this  group,  since  they  were  wise 
enough  to  keep  away  from  the  camera. 
The  men  shown  in  the  picture,  starting  at 
the  left,  are :  .7.  W.  Patterson,  .Tames  .7. 

Kelly,  R,  M.  .Tohnson,  W.  D.  Swink, 
.Tohn  G.  Cooper,  .7.  Jj.  O’Hara,  William 
F.  Wade,  general  manager  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  department;  ITarrison  Elwell 
and  Farle  Warner.  Many  of  onr  readers 
■will  meet  one  or  more  of  these  men  during 
the  coming  season,  and  we  bespeak  for 
them  a  welcome  and  fair  consideration. 
The  subscription  work  at  the  fair  was  a 
great  success  and  we  all  met  many  old 
friends  and  picked  up  many  new  ones. 


Country-wide  Produce  Conditions 

Movement  Heavy,  With  Important  Lines  Tending 
Toward  Lower  Prices 

Potato  movement  is  now  near  or  at  the 
height  of  the  season,  with  about  1.000 
cars  starting  for  market  each  day.  Ship¬ 
ments  are  especially  heavy  from  the  West 
and  from  the  group  of  States  around  the 
great  lakes.  I’rices  have  weakened  rapid¬ 
ly  in  Western  markets,  but  have  held 
much  better  in  the  Fa.st.  Quotations  of 
.$2.10  to  $2.18  per  100  lbs.,  bulk,  at  Maine 
shipping  points  compare  with  .$1.75  f.  o.  b. 
for  best  Minnesota  stock  and  as  low  as 
$1.25  in  various  Colorado  and  Idaho  ship¬ 


year’s  October  price,  and  seem  to  be  hold¬ 
ing  fairly  well  at  this  level,  mostly  .$20 
to  .$30  per  ton  in  Eastern  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets.  Prices  in  producing  sections  range 
from  $15  to  $20  per  ton,  both  :East  and 
West.  Onions  are  selling  below  last  sea¬ 
son’s  Fall  prices,  having  sagged  away  to 
about  .$1.75  per  100  lbs.  in  producing 
sections,  and  ranging  $1.90  to  $3.,35  in 
wholesale  city  markets,  compared  with 
$2..50  to  $3.25  last  year  in  early  October. 

G.  B  F. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  advance  in  butter  is  the  most  not¬ 
able  feature  of  the  market.  The  food 
authorities  claim  that  it  is  unwarranted 
and  are  trying  to  stop  it.  Potatoes  are 
not  doing  well,  on  account  of  the  late 
blight,  and  are  sure  to  be  high.  Cabbage 
is  still  grow'ing  at  a  good  rate,  and  there 
is  an  immense  quantity  of  onions  being 
pulled  by  women  on  the  Oak  Orchard 
marshes.  Eggs  naturally  go  up  now,  as 
hens  are  beginning  to  molt.  Peaches  and 
apples  are  rather  high. 

Potatoes  are  steady  at  .$1.50  per  bu. 
The  practice  is  growing  of  quoting  them 
by  the  100  lbs.  Apples  are  a  pretty  good 
crop,  .selling  at  $1  to  $2  per  bu.  in  bas¬ 
kets.  Peaches  are  easy  at  $2.50  to  $3 
per  bu.  Pears  are  firm  at  .$4  to  $4.25 
per  box  for  Californias  and  .$2  to  .$2.7.5 
per  hu.  for  homegrown,  mostly  Bartletts, 
with  some  Seckels  coming  in.  Plums  are 
steady,  quality  fine,  at  35  to  50c  for  7-lb. 
basket,  with  prunes  5c  higher.  GrSpes 
are  rather  scarce  at  $1.40  to  $1.60  per 
29-lb.  basket. 

There  is  no  bruik  in  the  bean  market 


CLEAH.  FAIR.  FOftaFUl 
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R.  N.  Y.  Workers  at  the  Fair,  Fig.  509 


ping  sections,  including  sacks.  Carlots  in 
Chicago  at  times  have  sold  at  well  below 
.$2  per  100  lbs.  Although  the  crop  is  10 
to  15  per  cent  lighter  this  year,  it  is 
coming  to  market  faster,  and  there  is 
little  talk  of  car  shortage  or  holding  for 
higher  prices,  both  of  which  conditions 
began  to  appear  in  October  during  last 
year.  However,  some  Western  producers 
are  reported  hesitating  to  sell  after  recent 
sharp  declines.  Prices  are  now  a  little 
higher  in  the  East  and  a  little  lower  in 
the  West  than  at  the  corresponding  time 
last  year.  Tlia  rapid  marketing  together 
with  the  lighter  yield  makes  the  outlook 
appear  rather  more  hopeful  to  producers 
this  year.  Sweet  potatoes  have  declined 
quite  rapidly  in  recent  weeks,  reaching  as 
low  as  $3.50  per  bhi.  in  some  markets, 
l)nt  holding  around  $.5  in  most  cities. 
1-lven  present  values  are  fully  $1  above 
the  level  prevailing  at  corresponding  time 
last  year. 

Apples  have  bounded  into  activity  with 
about  500  cars  per  day.  New  Y’^ork  State 
leading  in  volume.  Prices  hold  around  .$5 
to  $5.50  for  be.st  grades  of  Baldwins  and 
Greenings  at  important  shipping  points. 
City  wholesale  prices  are  higher  in  the 
Middle  West  than  in, the  East,  some  fancy  ■ 
kinds,  like  Jonathan,  reaching  $9  per  bbl. 
Eastern  markets  ranged  generally  $4.50 
to  $7  for  No.  1  Fall  and  early  Winter 
kinds.  Choice  Greenings  ranged  .$4  to 
$4.50  in  New  York,  and  fancy  Virginia 
Baldwins  $5  to  $5.50  in  Pittsburg.  Ap¬ 
ples  are  higher  than  in  October  last  year, 
even  Ben  Davis  are  quoted  .$3.25  to  $3.50 
at  Virginia  shipping  i)oints  compared  with 
.$2.50  last  year,  and  $1.75  to  .$2.25  in  1916. 
i’ancy  Northwestern  boxed  apples  sell  at 
$3.25  to  .$2.75  in  various  Eastern  cities, 
and  rule  around  $2  in  producing  sections. 

I’each  movement  is  about  ovei*,  although 
last  year  shipments  Avere  active  all 
through  October.  I’rices  have  averaged 
high  tlfloughout  the  season,  nearly  the 
whole  Northern  ci'op  has  moved  at  be¬ 
tween  $2..50  to  $4  per  hu.  The  Southern 
crop  w'as  much  heavier  and  the  price  went 
below  $2  for  awhile  early  in  -Tnly.  but 
Southern  peaches  sold  mostly  at  $2.50  to 
$3.75.  Grapes  are  in  great  demand  every¬ 
where  and  prices  have  slowly  advanced 
from  around  30c  per  4-qt.  basket  to  above 
40c  in  various  wholesale  markets.  The 
New  York  and  IMichigau  pear  crop 
brought  mostly  $2  to  $4  per  bu.  for  desir¬ 
able  grades  and  varieties,  and  even  the 
Kieffers  netted  groAvers  $1  to  $1.50  per 
hu.  It  is  a  good  year  for  fruit  growers 
who  had  a  fair  crop. 

Cabbages  are  now  selling  for  about  last 


and  none  likely,  so  far  as  this  territory  is 
concernod,  for  a  practical  failure  of  the 
crop  is  scored  again,  now  for  the  fourth 
year  in  Western  New  York.  Quotations 
remain  at  .$7.20  to  $7.80  per  bu.  Veg¬ 
etables  are  plenty,  but  strong  in  price,  on 
account  of  substituting  them  for  meat. 
Cabbage  is  $3  to  .$6  per  300  heads ;  wax 
beans,  $1  to  $2 ;  carrots,  75c  to  $1 ; 
caulifiower,  $1  to  .$3 ;  cucumbers,  50c  to 
$1  ;  tomatoes,  50c  to  $1  ;  turnips,  $1.25 
to  $1.50  for  white  and  85  to  90c  for  yel¬ 
low,  all  per  bu. ;  Lima  beans  are  30  to 
35c  per  qt. ;  corn,  20  to  30c  per  doz. ; 
celery,  40  to  75c  per  bunch  ;  lettuce,  50c 
to  $1.25  per  box  ;  squash,  50  to  60c  for 
Summer  and  $1.50  for  Winter,  per  bu. 

Butter  quotations  are  said  to  be  low 
here,  and  another  advance  is  promi.sed 
this  week.  Present  figures,  wholesale,  are 
54  to  61c  for  creamery,  48  to  55c  for 
dairies,  47  to  51c  for  crocks,  and  40  to  42c 
for  low  grades.  Cheese  remains  at  28c 
for  best  domestic  and  32c  for  limburger. 
Eggs  have  advane(Ml  to  6.3  to  64c  for  white 
hennery  and  47  to  51c  for  candled. 

j.  w.  c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  creamery,  67  to  69c ;  tub,  choice, 
63  to  65c ;  packing  stock,  40  to  42c. 

EGGS. 

xVeaiby  choice,  58  to  60c;  gathered, 
best,  52  to  54c;  lower  grades,  45  to  48e. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  28  to  34c;  chickens,  25  to  31c; 
roosters,  24  to  25c ;  ducks,  28  to  ,34c ; 
guineas,  pair,  75c  to  $1. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Ghickens.  35  to  40c ;  fowls,  33  to  37c ; 
roosters.  2Sy>c;  ducks.  Spring,  .3.Sc; 
squabs,  doz.,  $G  to  .$8.25. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bbl.,  .$3.50  to  .$6;  pears,  bbl., 
$3  to  $9 ;  plums,  4-qt.  bkt.,  35  to  65c ; 
grapes,  3-lb.  bkt.,  20  to  25c;  peaches,  bu.. 
$2.50  to  $3.25 ;  muskmelons,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2.25. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoe.s,  No.  1,  bbl.,  .$2  to  $5;  sweet 
potatoes,  bbl..  $2.50  to  $3.75 ;  cucumbers, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  peas,  bu.,  $2  to  .$3; 
cabbage,  tou,  .$20  to  $25 ;  onions,  100  lbs., 
$1.40  to  $2. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  $36  to  $37 ;  No.  2, 
$34  to  $35 ;  No.  .3,  .$28  to  .$.32 ;  clover 
mixed.  $27  to  .$34.  Straw,  rye,  $16  to 
$18 ;  oat  and  v.  heat,  $12.50  to  $14. 
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Does  Labor  Shortage  Worry  You? 


I  •  •> 

j  —  ^ 


t  — 


Mark  X  before  subject  that  interests  you 

and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 
E.  I,  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 


WILMINGTON 


ADVERTISING  DIVISION 

30 


DELAWARE 


Farm  Explosives 

Rayntite  Top  Material 

Industrial  Dynamites 

Motor  Fabrikoid 

Blasting  Powder 

Craftsman  Fabrikoid 

Blasting  Supplies 

Truck  Special  Fabrikoid 

Hunting 

Marine  Special  (V.  S.  stand) 

Trapshooting 

Book  Finish  Fabrikoid 

Py-ra-lin  Toilet  Goods 

Fabrikoid  Sheeting 

Challenge  Collars 

Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 

Novelty  Sheeting 

IMetal  Lacquers 

Transparent  Sheeting 

Anesthesia  Ether 

Py-ra-lin  Rods  &  Tubes 

Leather  Solutions 

Py-ra-lin  Pipe  Bits 

Soluble  Cotton 

Py-ra-lin  Specialties 

Wood  Lacquers 

Sanitary  Wall  Finish 

Mantel  Dips 

Town  &  Country  Paint 

Py-ra-lin  Enamel 

Vltrolac  Varnish 

Refined  Fusel  Oil 

Flowkote  Enamel 

Commercial  Acids 

Liquid  Light  for  Mills 

Alums 

Antoxide  Iron  Paint 

Pigment  Bases 

Bridgeport  Wood  Finishet 

Tar  Distillates 

Auto  Enamel 

Bronze  Powder 

Is  yotir  work  held  up  because  there  is  much  to  do 
and  little  to  do  with?  Then — why  not  consider  Farm 
Powder^  Here  is  a  helper  that  will  do  the  work  of  many 
men.  A  willing  worker — ready  in  an  instant  to  take  out 
stumps,  remove  boulders,  drain  swampy  places,  dig 
trenches  and  postholes  and  do  hundreds  of  things  that 
you  need  to  do. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


ST.\TE 


Red  Cross  Farm  Powder 

is  a  modern  miracle  worker  that  saves  time,  money  and  work.  It 
is  as  much  of  an  improvement  over  man  labor  as  the  modern 
reaper  is  to  the  old  hand  scythe.  Thousands  of  farmers,  orchard- 
ists.  road  building  engineers  and  contractors  the  country  over 
have  found  it  a  short  cut  to  quicker  and  more  efficient  results. 

Learn  now  about  this  up-to-date  worker.  We  have  an  expert 
right  in  your  own  state,  who  is  ready  to  show  you  what  Red  Cross 
Farm  Powder  does,  and  how  it  does  it.  Let  him  help  you  solve 
your  labor  problems.  Write  right  now  to  the  demonstrator 
nearest  you.  Here  is  his  address. 

Fred  T.  Ransome 
Ransomville,  New  York 

GET  OUR  NEW  FREE  BOOK  “THE  GIANT  LABORER” 

It's  a  remarkable  volume  that  will  open  your  eyes  to  the  many  uses  for  Farm 
Explosives.  It  explains  new  methods  which  have  helped  thousands  of  farmers  every¬ 
where  to  make  more  money.  Check  Farm  Explosives  in  the  coupon.  Sign  and  send 
in.  Get  your  copy — now. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  1802 

Wilmington,  _  Delaware 


•  ' 

io 


BUSINESS 


Visit  the  Du  Pont  Products  Store,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


THE  DU  PONT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  ARE: 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  Wilmington,  Del.  Explo.sives 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Co.  Wilmington,  Del.  Leather  Substitutes 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Works,  Equitable  Bldg. ,  N.  Y.  Pyroxylin  and  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 
The  Arlington  Works,  725  Broadway,  N.Y.,  Ivory  Py-ra-lin  and  Cleanable  Collars 
Harrison  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Paints,  Pigments,  Acids  &  Chemicals 
Du  Pont  Dyestuffs  Co.  Wilmington,  Del.,  Coal  Tar  Dyestuffs 
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Kill  the  Hun 


Kill  his  Hope 


Bavonef  and 


both 


NE  KILLS  the  Hun,  the  other  kills  his 
hope.  And  to  kill  his  hope  of  victory  is  as  es¬ 
sential  right  now  as  to  kill  his  fighting  hordes. 
For  while  hope  lasts,  the  Wolf  of  Prussia  will 
force  his  subject  soldiers  to  the  fighting  line. 

We  have  floated  other  loans,  built  a  great 
fleet  ofships,sunk  pirate  submarincs,sent  our 
men  across  and  shown  the  Kaiser's  generals 
what  American  dash  and  grit  and  initiative 
can  do.  The  Hun  has  felt  the  sting  of  our 
bullets  and  the  thrust  of  our  bayonets. 


He  is  beginning  to  understand  America 
Aroused — to  dread  the  weight  of  our  arms 
and  energy. 

1  his  is  a  crucial  moment.  Nothing  can  so 
smother  the  Hun  morale,  so  blast  his  hopes, 
as  a  further  message  from  a  hundred  million 
Freemen,  a  message  that  says  in  tones  that 
cannot  be  misunderstood,  ‘^Our  lives,  our 
dollars,  our  ALT..  These  are  in  the  fight  for 
that  Liberty  which  was  made  sacred  by  the 
sacrifices  of  our  forefathers.” 


Buy  U.  S.  Government  Bonds  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
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THE  MAILBAG 


Effect  of  Windfall  Apples  on  Soil 

Wliat  ia  tilt*  (‘fffC't  t>ii  the  tree  of  letting 
ilie  aiifilos  reiiiiiin  where  they  fall,  never 
removing  them  V  l'.  H. 

On  a  lit-nvy,  retentive  soil  this  increases 
the  acidity.  At  times  the  soil  heeomes  so 
sour  as  (o  injure  the  tree.  On  light,  open 
soils  the  trouMe  is  not  so  had.  fiime, 
ashes  or  manure  will  remove  the  trouble. 


Selling  Eggs  By  Weight 

Wliat  is  gtdiig  to  be  done  about  the  oft- 
advocated  jilan  of  weighing  eggs  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  price?  I  have  read  in  ^I’lrK  It. 
N.-V'.  years  ago  that  U4  ounces  is  a  fair 
weight  for  eggs  at  any  stipulated  juice 
jier  do7,en.  The  eggs  I  am  getting  and 
selling  at  the  going  dozen  prici*  weigh 
to  .‘50  ounce.s  right  along,  i.  e.,  three- 
eighths  of  a  jiound  more  value  than  I  am 
getting,  which  is  a  loss  of  20  cents  per 
dozen.  H.  h. 

Two  objections  are  made  to  the  jdan 
of  selling  eggs  by  weight.  It  requires 
extra  work  to  weigh  ami  handle  the  <>gg.s 
and  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  figure  the 
jirice  of  broken  ounces.  No  two  dozen 
eggs  will  weigh  alike  and  all  would  have 
to  be  weighed  at  retail  sales.  'I’lie  jilan 
of  selling  by  the  dozen  is  not  fair  to  jiro- 
ducers  of  large  eggs,  but  selling  by  weight 
has  never  become  pojiular. 


A  Market  for  Cat-tails 

W'e  have  a  swamji  we  are  <lraining, 
jiart  of  which  is  covered  with  <-at-tails. 
Several  people  have  told  us  there  is  a 
mark(*t  for  them.  I  have  heard  that 
bieweries  u.se  them  to  jilace  between 
bairel  staves,  but  I  had  in  mind  the 
manufacture  of  gunjiowder.  Is  then*  such 
a  market?  Otherwise  Ave  jirefer  to  burn 
them  after  the  frost  has  killed  them  this 
E«ll.  r,  o.  u. 

Several  pai-ties  haA’c  written  about  the 
sale  of  these  “cat-tails,”  or  ru.shes.  .Some 
of  our  readers  seem  to  think  they  are 
used  as  a  substitute  for  rattan  in  chair 
making.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  market  for  them,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  brewers  will  find  much  use  for  their 
products  hereafter.  There  are  peojde 
who  seem  to  think  this  war  has  made  a 
market  for  all  waste  jiroducts,  but  if 
“cat-tails”  have  value  excejit  for  fuel  Ave 
have  not  been  able  to  find  it. 


Getting  Rid  of  Skunkt 

Could  you  inform  me  of  a  way  to  get 
rid  of  polecats  (skunks)  Avithout  suffer¬ 
ing  the  annoyance  of  Avhich  they  are  cajia- 
ble  when  cornered?  I  liave  a  camji  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  Avhile  Ave  liave 
been  able  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  by 
shooting  and  setting  trajis,  the  Avhole 
neighborhood  has  had  to  suffer  from  the 
“fragrance.”  j.  E.  o. 

We  shall  have  to  turn  this  over  to  our 
re.'iders.  On  our  own  farm  an  Airedale 
dog  has  cleaned  out  the  skunks,  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  during  the  encounters  this 
dog  becomes  a  carrier  of  the  skunk’s  most 
effective  weajion.  The  dog  comes  to  the 
house  to  celebrate  his  victory!  Can  any¬ 
one  tell  how  to  dispose  of  the  skunk  in  an 
odorless  manner? 


Hen  Manure  and  Shavings 

I  would  like  some  information  in  refer- 
em*<*  to  the  use  of  chicken  manure  mixed 
with  shavings.  I  have  quite  a  quantity  of 
it,  and  it  runs  about  one-third  manure 
and  the  rest  shavings.  It  is  stuff  cleaned 
out  of  the  colony  houses.  In  which  way 
can  tliis  be  best  utilized,  and  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  lime  Avith  it?  M.  K. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

That  is  a  large  proportion  of  shavings 
in  the  manure.  'Po  be  sure  of  it  Ave  should 
use  lime.  OtherAvise  the  shavings  inay 
make  the  land  too  sour  for  crops.  We 
should  spread  the  manure  and  spade  or 
plow  it  under,  then  scatter  lime  at  the 
rate  of  (>00  pounds  or  more  per  acre  and 
rake  or  harrow  it  in.  This  will  work  for 
all  crops  except  pot.'itoes. 


Acid  Phosphate  or  Manure 

Which  would  contain  the  most  jdant 
food  value,  $100  Avoi  th  of  af*id  iihosjihate. 
jiresent  jirlce,  or  (i'/f.  tons  clover  hay  fed 
to  cattle,  practically  all  the  manure  to 
be  saved  by  Aise  of  jilenty  of  straAV? 

It.  B. 

At  present  jirices  $100  Avould  buy  jibout 
1.400  jKiunds,  more  or  le.ss,  of  |)h(.>sphoric 
acid,  and  there  would  be  no  nitrogen  or 
jiotash  in  the  acid  jihosphate.  One  ton 
of  good  clover  hay  will  contain  40  jioumls 
nitrogen,  .‘{.2  of  jiotash  and  eight  of  pho.s- 
jdioric  acid.  Thus  the  tons  Avill  give 
200  jiounds  of  nitrogen,  215  of  jiotash  and 
52  of  jihosjihorlc  acid.  There  is  no  way 
of  making  a  fair  comparison,  since  the 
acid  jihosjihate  has  mitliing  of  jilant  food 
excejit  the  jihosjihoric  ticid.  Probably 
about  two-thirds  of  the  jdant  food  in  the 
clover  Avould  be  found  in  the  manure 
when  applied  to  the  soil.  For  grain  grow¬ 
ing  <111  good  land  the  acid  phosjihate 
would  give  excellent  results,  but  on  ordi¬ 
nary  soil  the  nitrogen  and  jiotash  in  the 
manure  would  be  needed.  ’I'he  best  re¬ 
sults  would  be  (d)tained  from  a  combina¬ 
tion-  using  one  ton  of  the  a<*id  phosjdiate 
along  with  the  manure  from  the  clover 
hay. 


Di0miKihle  Sparl  Hilts 
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Big  Increase 
in  Porcelain  Efficiency 

2y2  Times  the  Resistance 
to  Breakage  from  Shock 

HOW  to  make  porcelain 
for  spark  plug  insula¬ 
tion,  offer  greater  resistance  to 
shock  and  vibration! 

Ten  years  of  original  research 
work  and  the  three-thousand- 
four-hundred-and-fiftieth  ex¬ 
periment,  revealed  the  secret. 

Champion  3450  Porcelain  of¬ 
fers  two  and  a  half  times  the 
resistance  to  shock  and  vibra¬ 
tion  compared  with  the  best 
previous  Champion  porcelain. 

What  an  increase  in  that  de¬ 
pendability  which  has  given 
Champions  their  enormous 
prestige. 

See  that  the  name  Champion 
is  o?i  the  porcelain  of  the  plugs 
that  vserve  your  motor  as  well 
as  on  the  box.  There  is  a  Champion  Spark  Plug  for  every  type  of  motor 
car,  motor  truck,  tractor,  motorcycle  and  stationary  engine., 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario 


With  this  Simplex  Dltoher-Terraoer 

Works  in  nuy  eoll,  clay  or  gumbo.  Pigs  V-shaped 
ditch  down  to  1  ft.  I'racttcally  all  steel.  Reverul- 
ble.  Eoual  to  100  men.  Faya  Cor  ItaetX  la  a  day. 


Sent  on 
10  Days’ 
Trial 


Ditches,  Terraces, 

I  Bauds  Eovccs,  / 
I'  Bevcla  Bumps, VlllB 
GaIlIo8,Oradc8 
Koads,  Back  Fills, 
Cleans  out  old 
ditches  ut  low  cost. 
Simplex  Farm-Ditcher 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  tb-  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  ill  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Pactory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  nil  about  Faint  and  Fainting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  iiiforinulion  b'EIOI';  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cardn. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Honse  In  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y 


For  Your  Emp^  Bags 

Don't  throw  away  aBinglobapr — 
they 'ro  worth  inonoy  to  you.  rrice*  uro  j 
'way  up  now.  Caah  in  on  all  you  havo. 
But  bo  nure  you  ccot  our  prIcoM  bofuro 
you  Kt'llanlnalo  ono.Woiniarontoomoat 
liburnl  irradintf.  Over  20  year*  irt  buBl- 
nnsN  la  your  oaKuronco  of  auquoro  noal 
every  time.  Wo  buy  any  quantity. 

KrolKht  paid  on  oil  ohipnmnL'*  to  , 
Werthan.  Find  out  what  real  oatlefac- 
Uoo  la.  Write.  oUtinir  wbat  yon  have. 

WERTHAN  DAG  CO. 

«6  Dock  St.  St-  Louis,  Mo. 

■raeck  Ofncia:  Haiulea  and  MaiktiHe 


The  Threshing  Prohlem 

O  1  1  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 

from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
p.yg  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  It.  "The  machine  I 
liave  been  looking  for  for  20  years."  W.  K.  Massey. 
"It  will  meet  every  demand."  11.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Teiiii.  Exp.  Btntlon.  Booklet  2!)  free. 

ROGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 
Morristown,  Tenn. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  anil  make  thoiii 
Into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordcrod.  Your 
fur  good,  will  cost  you  lo.a  than  to  buy 
them  and  bo  worth  more. 

Our  lllu.tralod  calulog  gives  n  lot  of 
Information.  It  tells  bow  to  take  oft 
and  care  for  hides ;  how  and  when  wo 
pav  the  freight  both  ways;  about  our 
aufo  dyeing  procea.  ou  eow  and  horse 
hido,  ealf  and  other  skiiiH;  about  the 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  avo  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  havo  recently  got  out  an¬ 
other  wo  call  our  Fa.hion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
heekwear  and  Ollier  lino  fur  gurments, 

Will!  prices  ;  also  fur  garmonta  ramod- 
olod  and  repaired. 

y ou  ean  have  cither  book  by  sendlii'  (> 
tour  eorreet  address  naming  whleli,  or 
both  books  If  you  need  both.  Address 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Com 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Roebester, 


m  pany. 
.  N.  ■ 
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Highest  prices 
for’your  old- 

BAGS 


Write 

today  for  new  | 
advanced  prices 
We  pay  the  frei^t 

iRnniiai<;  rah  rn  ^oc 


IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  395  Howard  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILL 

Farm  drainage  den^ands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  the 
1  best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned  —  everlasting.  You  don't 
'  have  to  dig  ’em  up  to  bo  replaced  every  few  years.  W rite  for  prices. 
Sold  in  carload  lots.  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
NATCO  Silo.  NATCO  Corn  Crib,  NATCO  Building  Tile  and  NATCO 
Sewer  Pipe.  Sendfortheneweditio  i  ofourbook,“Natcoon  theFarm”. 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company,  1121  FuU.»n  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Free  Catalog 


in  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagonii,  also  steul.  or  wood  wheels  to  Bl 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Whsel  Co. 

48  Elm  8l.,0uuicy,lll. ' 


Your  cnaiioe  is  in  Canada.  Ricli  lands  an<l 
bu8ine.s.sor)portuni  ties  offer  you  indopendenee. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  $50  an  acre ;  irrigated  lands 
$.'15  to  $.50.  Twenty  years  to  pay ;  $2,IKX)  loan 
in  Improvements,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan 
of  livestofik.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  per¬ 
sonal  projierty  or  livestoek.  G<kk1  markets, 
churehes,  seliools,  roads,  telephones.  Excel¬ 
lent  climate— crops  and  livestock  provi*  it. 
Special  lioinoseokers’  fare  certificates.  Write 
for  free  booklets.  Allan  Cameron,  fteneral 
Superintendent  Land  Branch,  Canadian  I’n- 
ciflc  Railway,  510  Ninth  Avenue.  Calgary, 
Alberta. 
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Unarmed  Arms 

Men  from  the  battle  front 
who  have  been  holding  the 
line  for  months  and  years  com¬ 
plain  of  the  monotony  of  war. 
The  soldier’s  life  in  the  trenches 
soon  ceases  to  be  a  novelty 
and  becomes  a  tedious  routine. 

The  morale  of  the  army  is 
of  supreme  importance  and 
the  greatest  military  authorities 
of  the  world  are  enthusiastic 
in  their  praise  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  which  make  it  their 
business  to  keep  the  soldier 
in  good  spirits. 

This  work,  like  that  of  the 
Signal  Corps,  has  been  more 
highly  developed  in  this  war 


of  the  Service 

than  ever  before.  Huts  for 
amusement,  comfort  and  re¬ 
cuperation  of  the  fighting  men 
are  in  the  trenches  as  well  as 
behind  the  lines.  The  un¬ 
armed  workers  go  about  their 
duties  under  shell  fire  as 
coolly  and  as  self-forgetfully 
as  the  telephone  men  of  the 
Signal  Corps  who  are  fre¬ 
quently  their  neighbors,  and  j 
who  keep  intact,  often  under 
a  hail  of  bullets,  the  indispen¬ 
sable  lines  of  communication. 

It  is  for  us  who  remain  at 
home  to  support  these  un¬ 
armed  heroes  to  the  utmost, 
with  our  gifts,  our  labor,  and 
our  unbreakable  morale. 


The  Passing  of  An  Old  Connecticut  Fruit 
Grower 

In  the  (Icnfh  of  (iporRO  F.  I’latt  of  Mil¬ 
ford,  wlio  o(‘<-iisioiiall.v  oontribut<Hl  li(']i)fiil 
arliolos  to  The  It.  X.-Y.,  (^onnoctiout 
loses  one  of  its  earliest  i)lanters  of  coin- 
inereial  fruit  orchards.  As  early  as  1870 
or  1875  he  planted  an  acre  or  an  aero 
and  a  half  of  <ininees,  mainly  of  native 
sorts  with  which  the  Milford  hackyards 
had  previously  been  well  supplied.  'I'his 
orchard  he  maintained,  and  it  has  been 
fairly^  successful,  though  at  the  present 
time  it  shows  signs  of  growing  out  from 
old  age  and  the  inroads  of  borers.  A 
little  later,  or  in  1881,  ho  planted  2t^ 
acres  of  pea  1%  al.so  peaches.  The  pear 
orchard  is  in  its  prime,  and  bore  a  fine 
crop  this  season,  when  the  fruit  was  in 
demand  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  peache.s,  the  Rartlett  in  the  long  run 
proving  the  only  satisfactory  variety.  Ten 
years  later,  in  company  with  his  son,  W. 
h’.  IMatt,  he  purchased  110  acres  of  land 
aTid  planted  it  with  peaches  and  apples. 
The  peach  trees  are  long  since  gone,  but 
the  apple  orchard,  now  24  years  old,  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  and  successful 
orchards  in  the  Stnte.  Good  location,  good 
soil  and  good  care  contribute  to  this  .suc¬ 
cess,  but  two  other  points  not  followed 
by  many  have  also  contributed  to  this  end. 
(file  is  that  the  trees  are  quite  largely 
Autumn  and  early  Autumn  varieties,  and 
the  other  is  that  the  trees  are  ])lanted  far 
apart,  viz.,  45  ft.,  thus  giving  sunshine, 
air  and  root  room  to  every  free,  also, 
what  is  now  very  imimrtant,  allowing 
easy  access  on  all  sides  for  spraying.  Mr. 
I’latt  cxpre.ssed  himself  as  satisfied  from 
long  e.vperience  that  this  wide  i)lanting 
was  correct.  A  spray  of  red  apples  and 
one  of  yellow  rested  appropriately  on  his 
coffin  at  the  burial,  lie  and  his  son  also 
jilanted  a  tract  of  ,50  acres  with  pe.aches 
in  the  early  days  of  the  San  .To.sfi  scale, 
about  1000,  when  spray  methods  and 
materials  were  not  adequate  to  subdue 
the  then  very  virile  in.sect,  and  this  or¬ 
chard  Avith  many  other  fimit  trees  in 
Sotithern  Connecticut  weakened  and  went 
down.  After  the  Spani.sh  War  Mr.  I’latt 
spent  .several  Winters  in  Porto  Kico, 
starting  there  a  inirsery  and  orange  grove, 
but  the  difliculty  of  securing  good  manage¬ 
ment  by  an  absent  owner  was  very  dis¬ 
couraging,  and  ho  sold  out  his  iiiterests 
there.  n.  s.  p. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DO.ArERTTC.— Mrs.  V’illiam  IT.  Chap¬ 
man  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  has  Ix'cn  licen.sed 
to  preach  by  the  Chemung  County  Pre.s- 
bytery.  The  license  overturns  all  pre- 
<'edents  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  Fnited  States,  and  violates  Ihe  rules 
of  the  Presbyterian  Gei(>ral  A.ssembly. 
The  action  is  a  war  time  measure.  Mrs. 
Chai)man  has  been  filling  the  puli)it  of 
the  North  Presbyterian  Church  here  while 
(he  pastor  is  engaged  in  war  work  in 
France. 

William  ITeinemann,  alias  William 
Ilemmeyer,  a  dentist  of  Irvington,  N.  .T., 
was  cfinvictcd  Sept.  27  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
in  the  Federal  ('ourt  of  h.aving  attempted 
to  blow  up  with  a  bomb  the  munition 
Tilant  of^  Gould  &  Eberhardt,  Irvington, 
on  the  night:  of  .Inly  28.  ITeinemann  was 
indicled  with  Dr.  Frederick  W.  BischofT, 
also  of  Irvingtpn. 

Harry  llurcherty  was  arrested  in  Pal¬ 
mer,  Mass.,  Sej)!.  27  by  Federal  detective's 
on  the  charge  of  plotting  to  blow  up  the 
Smith  &  Wesson  factory.  The  Smith 
Wesson  company  is  engaged  exclu.sively 
on  Government’  work  and  rece'ntly  wa.s 
taken  over  by  the  Government  following 
the  refusal  of  the  company  to  iiccept  the 
decision  of  the  War  Labor  Board  in  ad¬ 
justment  of  troubles  betweeTi  the  company 
and  its  employees  which  h'd  to  a  strike 
in  .Inly. 

^  Alleged  by  Federal  agents  to  be  the 
directing  head  of  G('rman  espionage  and 
propaganda  work  in  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Charles  F.  Banning,  rc'puted  multi¬ 
millionaire.  Avas  arrested  in  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  Sept.  27  on  a  Federal  Avarrant  charg¬ 
ing  violation  of  the  espionage  r.ct.  Ban¬ 
ning  is  a  naturalized  American  citizen. 
Coincident  Avith  the  arrest  of  Banning  a 
score  of  Fed<'ral  agents  started  rounding 
up  members  of  the  German  f’lub  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  of  Avhich  Banning  is  a  member. 
Banning  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Banning-Cooper  Com¬ 
pany.  pig  iron  and  steel  manufacturers, 
and  is  vice-president  of  the  "W.  P.  Ilues-s- 
ner  Company,  an  engineering  concern, 
Kurt  Ileussner,  president  of  the  concern 
and  business  partner  of  Banning,  is  in 
I  the  county  jail,  held  as  a  dangerous  alien. 
At  the  German  Club  Banning’s  address, 
)rior  to  his  naturalization  in  IfiO.'l,  was 
lerlin.  After  his  naturalization  Banning 
is  alleged  to  have  made  annual  trips  to 
Germany,  Avhere  he  remained  dui’ing  101.1 
and  1014.  He  came  to  I’ittsburg  in  1015. 
He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  German 
Club.  There,  the  Federal  agents  say. 
Banning  met  engineers  connected  with 
various  industi’ijil  plantc. 

The  honor  of  being  the  first  State  to 
complete  its  quota  of  the  Fourth  Idberty 
Loan  was  claimed  for  loA^^a  Sept.  20  when 
unofficial  reports  from  each  of  her  ninety- 
nine  cotinties  indicated  that  the  allotment 
of  .$147,000,000  had  been  subscribed.  In 
the  third  loan  campaign  Iowa  led  all  her 
sister  States  by  a  wide  margin.  Fort 
Madison.  loAva,  was  the  first  city  in  the 
ITnited  States  to  complete  its  quota,  ac¬ 
cording  to  uuoflicial  Iowa  reports. 

Plans  for  a  Chicago-New  York  aerial 
mail  service  probably  will  be  abandoned 


for  the  present  befflinse  of  the  shortage  of 
airpl.'ines  ami  labor  and  the  difficulty  in 
selecting  l.anding  idac(*s. 

In  Philadelphia,  Polish  AA’omen  are  b<'- 
ing  engaged  to  load  lumber  on  railroad 
cars.  Tliey  receive  the  sanie  wages  as 
men,  but  have  shorter  hours. 

Eighteen  enlisted  men  from  the  crui.ser 
Salem  are  missing  as  a  result  of  the  cap¬ 
sizing  of  a  small  boat  in  Avhich  they  were 
returning  from  shore  leave  Sept.  29  in 
Key  West.  Fla. 

The  C.  Kenyon  Company,  a  corporation 
that  has  the  biggest  raincoat  manufactur¬ 
ing  business  in  the  country,  Avith  three 
factories  in  Brooklyn,  and  .six  of  its  em¬ 
ployees  Avere  placed  on  trial  Sept.  10  ih 
the  Federal  District  Court  in  Brooklyn 
before  .Tudge  Chatfield  and  a  jury.  The 
defcTidants  are  charged  with  conspiring  to 
defraud  the  GoA'crnment  by  supidying  rot¬ 
ten  raincoats  for  the  Army  Quartermaster 
Department.  Tti  opening  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Isa.'fc  B.  Oeland,  special  assistant 
of  the  Attorney-General,  asserted  that  it 
AA'ould  be  lu’oved  that  thousands  of  rain¬ 
coats  made  by  the  Kenyon  Company  and 
rejected  as  defective  Avere  remarked  and 
jdaced  in  lots  previously  accepted  by  in¬ 
spectors.  John  W.  Andrews,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  rubber  stamps  in  ^Manhattan, 
testified  as  a  Avitness  for  the  Government 
that  he  had  sold  to  the  Kenyon  company 
betAveen  .Tanuary  and  June  stamps  bear¬ 
ing  the  names  and  numbers  of  inspectors 
of  the  Quartermaster  Department.  No 
elTort  Avas  made  to  A’oil  the  transactions 
in  secrecy,  he  said.  The  employees  on 
trial  are  Benjamin  Wolf,  general  mana¬ 
ger,  and  Henry  Hede,  .loseph  Smolanski, 
l/ouis  Friend,  Louis  Rosenberg  and  Frank 
Luzzi. 

WASHINGTON. — A  sweeping  curtail¬ 
ment  in  raAV  material  in  less  es.sent.ial 
manufacturing  has  been  announced  by  the 
War  Industries  Board.  It  ranged  from 
reducing  the  output  of  passenger  automo¬ 
biles  to  a  deep  cut  in  production  of  such 
things  ns  baby  buggies,  clothes  wringers 
and  talking  machines.  But  one  specific 
industi'y  benefits  as  typcAvritcrs  are  put 
on  the  preference  list,  the  only  indu.stry 
named  to  get  priority  consideration.  The 
)urpr)se  back  of  the  order  is  of  coui*se  to 
essen  the  consumption  of  iron,  steel, 
labor,  fuel  and  other  essential  elements 
of  industry  and  apply  the  saving  to  purely 
Avar  production. 

Chairman  Hurley  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  appearing  before  the  House  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  Oct.  1,  asked  for 
authority  to  spend  .$484,000,000  additional 
to  carry  out  the  shipbuilding  programme. 
Authorizations  already  passed  by  Coji- 
gress  for  the  shipping  programme  aggre¬ 
gate  $.‘1,419,000,000,  of  which  .$2,810,- 
000.000  has  been  in  cash  appropriations. 

The  movement  for  natiouAvide  woman 
suffrage  met  its  doom  in  the  Senate  Oct'. 
1.  In  the  face  of  the  pei-sonal  plea  of 
the  Pre.sident.  A'oiced  in  the  Senate,  in 
Avhich  he  Tirged  favorable  action  as  an  aid 
to  the  Government  in  Avinning  the  war, 
and  despite  eleventh  hour  appeals  of  the 
most  personal  character  addres.sed  to  fo)ir 
stanch  Administration  Democrats  by  the 
Bresident’s  OAvn  hand,  the  Senate  refused 
to  be  SAverved.  It  voted  5.1  to  .'ll.  on  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  leaving  it  2  votes 
short  of  the  neccssar.v  tAvo-thirds  and  vic¬ 
tory.  The  A’ote  stood  .54  to  10,  but  Sena¬ 
tor  .Tones  (N.  M.)  changed  from  “Aye” 
to  “No”  in  order  that  he  might  bring  the 
resolution  before  the  Senate  again.  Tbi- 
der  the  rules  this  can  be  done  only  by  an 
opponent  of  a  measure. 

FARIM'  AND  GARDEN.— G.  L  '’hri.s- 
tie,  of  I’urdue  TTniversity,  Lafayette,  Tnd., 
has  been  nominated  by  President  M’^ikson 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

FolloAving  a  meeting  of  the  special  Avar 
com.nittee  of  the  State  TTtilities  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  New  York,  held  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Sept.  19,  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sioner  Whitney  m.'ide  the  announcement 
that  express  rate  throughout  the  country 
is  about  to  be  increased  10  per  cent, 
Avhich  Avill  mean  an  aggregate  of  approxi¬ 
mately  .$24,000,000,  of  Avhich  $17,000,000 
shall  be  raised  in  the  territor.v  of  the 
Chicago  lines.  The  increase  allowed  .Tuly 
1  amounted  to  betAveen  .$20,000,000  and 
.$25,000,000.  The  application  for  increa.se 
asks  for  a  fiat  raise  of  10  cents  per  100 
pounds  to  existing  commodity  rates  and 
to  advance  first-class  rates  about  10  cents 
and  second-class  rates  12  cents  per  100 
pounds.  The  State  commissioners  liave 
issued  a  statement  of  protest. 

All  creamery  butter  produced  in  the 
provinces  of  Alberta,  SasKatchewan,  Man¬ 
itoba,  Ontario  and  Quebec  betAveen  Sejtt. 
.10  and  Nov.  9  inclusive  has  been  com¬ 
mandeered  by  the  Dominion  Government 
under  an  order  in  council  announced  Oct. 
1.  The  order  in  effect  ])lnce  Canadian 
consumers  on  an  allowance  of  two  pounds 
of  creamei’y  butter  a  person  a  month. 

Through  the  appointment  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  investigate  the  pre.sent  situation  as 
to  dair.v  products  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  announced  Oct.  1  that  the  first  stei)s 
had  been  taken  to  stabilize  the  butter 
market.  Increased  demands  from  the 
army,  navy  and  the  Allies  have  ])roduced 
a  temporary  shortage  of  butter,  the  Food 
Administration  has  been  informed  by  n'p- 
resentatives  of  the  dairy  interests.  With 
the  increasing  scarcit.y  the  price  of  butter 
has  risen  steadily,  and  consumption  bv  the 
civilian  po])ulation  has  decrea.sed.  These 
conditions,  dairymen  have  agreed,  sooner 
or  later  will  produce  a  collai)se  in  butter 
prices,  possibly  beloAV  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Dairymen  have  recommended  that 
when  stich  a  fall  ocmirs  Governmenti  pur¬ 
chases  Avill  be  used  to  support  the  market 
at  a  reasonable  level. 
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Get  the  ORIGINAL 


^‘An  Imitation 
—be  It  Ever 
«o  Good— 

Im  Still  nn 
hultatlon.’ 


When  you  invest  in  a  manure  spreader 
you  are  buying-  an  implement  that  ought  to 
be  the  most  profitable  machine  on  your  farm.  It  will 
be,  if  you  profit  by  the  experience  of  others  and  choose 
the  machine  that  has  stood  th  test  of  time.  Buy  the 
original,  the  machine  which  revolutionized  old-fashioned 
methods,  which  has  always  been  the  leader  in  quality,  in  sales] 
and  in  improvements.  This  machine  is  the 


U.5.Pat.0ff. 

Lowdown,  light  draft.  Loads  and  pulls  without  undue  strain  on^ 
man  or  team.  Has  solid  bottom  with  chain  conveyors.  Pulverizesj 
'  thoroughly  and  spreads  evenly.  5  to  7  ft.  wide.  Spreads  from  3  to  16  loads  per , 


We  hove  found  your  Sprend- 
cr  to  be  moat  satisfactory.  The 
liiiht  teiim,  tvelghiiill  only 
uliout  2UU0,  bundles  It  on 
practically  nil  the  farms. 

Tlie  evenness  and  streiigtli  of 
Ihe  growth  after  top-dressing 
with  your  machine,  shows  it 
is  u  tool  no  farmer  cun  afloril 
to  be  without  if  he  wants 
lesulis.  J.  H.  McCLUEK. 

Two  years  ago  I  bought  one 
of  your  spreaders,  last  year  1 
got  a  second  one. 

A  g(K)d  Manure  Spreoder  Is 
one  of  Ihe  best  paying  tools  o 
man  can  have  on  a  farm.  We 
spread  lime  ns  well  as  ma¬ 
nure  with  our  NEW  IDEA 
Spreaders.  Would  not  think 
of  running  my  farms  without 
them.  A.  &  WELCH 

1  have  used  your  NEW  IDEA 
Spreader  for  five  years  Am 
so  well  pleased  with  the  work 
't  docs,  that  I  would  not  have 
any  other.  Has  cost  me  only 
30c  for  repairs  and  that  was 
caused  by  my  own  neglect 

P  I.  WORTHINGTON 

Original  lellen  on  file. 

Addtesics  upon  request. 


aero,  at  your  option,  by  merely  shifting  a  lever. 
Drives  with  heavy  sprocket  chain — no  gears. 

See  the  “New  Idea”  at  your  dealer’s.  Don’t 
wait  for  him  to  sec  you  ns  he  Is  probably  short 
of  help.  Insi.st  on  the  “New  Idea,”  and  don’t 
buy  regrets  by  taking  some  other  machine, 

If  you  don’t  know  who  sells  the  “New  Idea,” 
write  us  and  we  will  give  you  his  name. 

Get  our  Book — “Helping  Mother  Nature,” 
which  gives  much  new  information 
about  manure  and  soil  fertility. 
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T/ie  NEW  IDEA  Spreader  Co. 

Spreader  spbciausts.  coldwater.  Ohio 
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Business — the  business  of  producing  food  at  a  minimum 
expense,  causes  farmers  who  own  LAY  Porta  Power  and 
LAY  Milking  Machines  to  run  their  automobiles  on  Sun¬ 
days.  In  other  words — their  cars  are  seven-days-a-week  in¬ 
vestments! 

The  LAY  Milking  Machine — why  is  it  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  that  a  dairy  farmer  can  make?  A  milking  machine  is 
used  more  hours  than  all  other  farm  machinery  put  together; 
the  LAY  Porta  Power  reduces  upkeep  to  the  smallest  pos¬ 
sible  cost,  and  gives  the  cheapest  belt  power  on  earth. 

The  LAY  Milking  Machine  has  a  “Master  Pulsator 
which  cannot  stall  on  the  job,  needs  no  “special  oil,"  is 
placed  overhead  out  of  harms  way,  always  gives  the  same 
positive  action  and  does  not  have  to  be  carried  around  the 
barn. 


The  LAY  Milking  Machine  has  the  simplest,  most  san¬ 
itary  and  effective  teat  cup  ever  used.  It  is  admitted  by 
experts  to  be  the  most  sanitary  that  can  be  purchased. 

In  addition,  LAY  Porta  Power  (used  in  connection 
with  the  LAY  Milking  Machine)  is  ready  to  be  used  for 
other  farm  jobs.  LAY  Porta  Power  utilizes  the  power  of 
any  make  of  automobile  for  silo-filling,  pumping,  feed¬ 
grinding,  wod-sawing,  farm  lighting,  etc. 

Write  Dep’t.  M  1  for  complete  information  about  the 
LAY  Milking  Machine  and  LAY  Porta  Power. 

The  L.  A.  Young  Industries,  Inc.,  guarantee  their  pro¬ 
ducts;  they  manufacture  LAY  Porta  Power,  LAY  Milking 
Machine,  LAY  Porta  Saw,  LAY  Saw  Rig,  LAY  Porta  Mill, 
LAY  Porta  Pump  and  LAY  Farm  Light.  Information  for 
the  asking. 


LA.YOUNG  INDUSTRIES  INC. 

'  POWErODIVISION  -  DETRTDIT.  ISflCH.  - 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Liberty  Loan  campaign  started  off 
with_  a  scream  at  this  end  of  the  country. 
At  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  Septem¬ 
ber  27  every  whistle  and  bell  in  New 
York  f’ity  started  out  to  make  a  noise. 
And  they  succeeded  I  It  was  a  fearful 
racket.  Yelling  above  everything  el.se 
Avei’e  a  number  of  tremendous  steam  horns 
to  be  used  in  sounding  a  warning  in  case 
the  city  is  attacked  from  the  air.  They 
certainly  have  a  horrible  throat,  and  it 
never  gets  sore  so  long  as  high-pressure 
steam  flows  in.  One  would  think  the 
Kaiser  might  have  heard  that  awful  noise 
in  far-away  Iterlin.  Well,  he  will  hear 
something  like  it  later  on  when  the 
-\meric!in  Army  marches  through  that 
city.  That  is  what  they  are  going  to  do. 
That  is  why  we  are  buying  bonds. 

*  *■  Ji!  *  >ic 

Out  in  our  country  we  opened  the  bond 
campaign  with  a  big  parade.  It  is  a 
country  neighborhood  with  no  large 
towns.  A  horse  and  a  man  on  foot  has 
no  chance  in  the  modern  tuniout.  It  is 
now  a  business  for  gasoline,  and  we  all 
burned  a  little  to  start  these  bonds  going. 
Hope  Farm  went  along  in  the  truck,  well 
decorated  with  flags  and  colors.  There 
were  11  of  us.  I'homas  and  the  farmer¬ 
ette  in  front  surely  repi-esented  labor.  I 
could  give  but  a  poor  representation  of 
capital.  Aunt  Fleanor  stood  for  knowl¬ 
edge,  while  IVIother  and  the  children  had 
to  divide  youth  and  beauty  between  them. 
Perched  on  a  high  chair  in  the  center  .sat 
little  Rose,  in  red,  white  and  blue,  to 
repi’esent  Miss  Columbia.  She  played  her 
part  well — though  when  the  band  played 
“The  Star  Si)angled  Banner,”  5Iiss  Co¬ 
lumbia,  instead  of  waving  her  flag,  j)ro- 
ceeded  to  eat  an  apple.  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever.  it  is  more  a  part  of  practical  pa¬ 
triotism  to  ejicourage  the  fruit  industry. 
At  any  rate  it  was  a  great  and  inspiring 
thing  to  see  the  great  line  of  flags  and 
color  flashing  along  our  country  roads. 

*  >!:  >Jc  *  lie 

A  few  years  ago  such  a  thing  would 
have  been  impossible.  At  the  first  Liberty 
Loan  drive  we  could  not  have  gathered 
this  great  company.  At  that  time  there 
was  little  if  any  organization — now  we 
have  an  organization  reaching  into  every 
neighborliood  and  every  home.  A  year 
ago  there  were  many  who  did  not  seem 
to  know  there  is  any  war  or  any  need  of 
personal  sacrifice.  There  are  a  few  of 
such  i)eople  left,  but  they  take  great  care 
to  keep  their  opinions  out  of  sight.  With 
the  va.st  majority  of  us  this  Avar  has  come 
into  our  homes  as  a  personal  thing — a 
hideous  presence  Avhich  Ave  must  destroy 
at  any  sacrifice.  It  has  not  Avorked  out 
as  the  pacifists  said  it  Avould.  “Wait.” 
they  said,  “until  the  lists  of  dead  and 
Avounded  come  into  pnnt.  Then  you  will 
see  fhe  American  people  end  the  war!" 

IIoAV  little  they  kneAv  of  the  real  spirit 
of  America.  As  the  Avar  goes  on  I  find 
men  and  Avomen  Avho  have  golden  stars 
on  their  service  flag.  Instead  of  calling 
for  peace,  these  men  and  Avomen  Avho  have 
given  their  oAvn  flesh  and  blood,  glory  in 
the  sacrifice  and  Avill  Avork  their  fingei's 
to  the  bone  in  order  that  this  war  may 
be  carried  through. 


AAill  now  be  spent  to  put  the  Kaiser  and 
his  Avar  lords  Avhere  they  belong. 

"Come  across  or  the  Kaiser  will!" 
**«*:;! 

Frost  has  been  kind  to  us  this  year  and 
has  held  off  well.  On  October  1  Ave  had 
some  2.5  crates  of  tomatoes  and  i)erhaps 
1.000  ears  of  sweet  corn  still  to  pick, 
with  the  string  beans  coming  along  aa'cII. 
These  beans  have  paid  us.  They  Avere 
planted  after  digging  the  earliest  potatoes, 
and  the  late  season  has  giA’en  them  a 
good  chance  to  mature.  Prices  are  high 
this  Fall.  The  late  seeded  turnips  made 
a  good  top,  but  the  roots  are  not  large. 
By  October  1  Ave  had  picked  and  sold 
almost  all  the  apples  except  the  P.aldAvins 
and  Ben  Davis  and  perhaps  20  barrels 
of  Delaware  Bed  Winter.  5'hese  Avill 
come  off  through  October  and  Avill  be 
promptly  sold.  Prices  are  still  high,  and 
reports  shoAV  that  north  of  us  there  are 
many  apples.  Thus  far  growers  have  not 
been  able  to  pick  and  ship  freely,  so  our 
local  markets  have  paid  well.  Later  this 
northern  fruiti  w’ill  come  on.  We  got  rid 
of  our  apples  Avhile  the  going  is  good. 

*  i  %  *  * 

As  for  good  culture  and  clean  crops,  Ave 
cannot  shoAV  them  this  year.  The  Aveeds 
are  bad,  and  we  have  not  even  been  able 
to  cut  and  pile  around  the  trees  as  usual. 
Every  hand  has  been  more  than  busy 
picking  and  packing.  The  straAvberry 
plant  trade  had  to  be  abandoned.  We 
simply  could  not  handle  it,  and  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  all  our  farmers.  It  has 
just  been  a  struggle  to  try  to  pick  out 
the  most  essential  things  and  get  them 
partly  done.  Of  course  the  others  Avere 
neglected.  The  best  farmer  this  year  has 
been  the  man  with  the  finest  judgment  for 
selecting  the  e.ssential  things  and  knoAV- 
ing  what  to  leaA^e  undone.  It  Avill  be 
harder  than  ever  before  next  year.  Y’et 
there  are  a  few  city  men  Avho  look  at  our 
weeds  and  waste  and  say  w'e  are  slackers. 
One  man  saw  some  w-eeds  in  the  corn 
and  said  it  must  be  Peter  TumbledoAvn’s 
place !  Well,  if  Ave  stopped  to  argue  Avith 
such  folks  there  Avould  be  less  done,  and 
so  I  say  nothing.  It  is  hard  and  galling, 
though,  to  have  some  of  the.se  eight-hour 
workers  at  Avhat  I  call  non-essentials 
cbme  and  tell  us  Avhat  we  ought  to  do. 
Well,  AA’e  will  do  all  Ave  can  and  then  eat 
an  apple.  There’s  another  point.  I  can 
sell  our  No.  1  apples  at  Avholesale  for 
about  $0  per  barrel  right  noAv.  that  is  by 
the  truck  load.  It  is  worth  nearly  a 
dollar  more  to  make  retail  deliveries  as 
work  noAv  stands,  yet  AAmuld  I  not  be  <‘al]e(l 
a  robber  if  I  charged  that  much  for  a 
single  barrel  by  the  man  Avho  charges  me 
$7  for  a  pair  of  shoes?  ii.  Av.  c. 


A  Letter  From  France 


And  this  is  not  a  spirit  of  revenge 
alone.  Into  their  sad  lives  has  come  a 
glory  Avhich  only  those  Avho  rise  above 
self  and  endure  the  sublime  sacidfice  can 
knoAv.  As  I  drive  through  the  country  I 
see  the  service  flags  hanging  at  the  win¬ 
dows  of  country  homes.  It  seems  to  me 
as  if  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  had  touched 
those  homes  wn'th  his  shelteinng  AAung. 
They  ai-e  marked  as  AA^ere  those  homes  in 
the  old  miracle  for  a  glory  and  pride 
Avhich  can  if  need  be  rise  aboA^e  death 
Avithout  common  sorroAV.  I  can  tell  you 
noAv  that  in  the  years  to  come  only  those 
who  do  nothing  for  their  country  in  this 
hour  of  trial  Avill  pass  through  their  lives 
chained  to  regrets.  Where  I  live  Av^e  re¬ 
gard  a  man  Avho  has  ample  savings  and 
Avho  Avill  not  lend  a  sliaie  to  his  country 
as  a  friend  of  the  Kai.ser. 

That  spirit  may  be  right  or  Avrong,  but 
it  is  the  Avay  our  peope  are  coming  to 
regard  this  fight  for  the  world’s  peace. 
In  New  York  City  they  often  have  Avhat 
we  call  “block  parties.”  All  the  people 
who  live  in  the  hou.ses  on  a  block  are  in¬ 
vited  to  come  together  and  raise  money 
for  the  Avar.  They  all  come.  It  often 
happens  that  people  Avho  never  spoke 
or  noticed  each  other  before  come  to¬ 
gether  at  these  parties.  That  is  one  small 
thing  which  this  Avar  is  doing — it  is  bring¬ 
ing  people  together  in  a  great  common 
interest.  At  one  of  these  parties  they 
wanted  to  have  some  spectacular  sIioaa', 
so  they  hired  an  Italian  to  dress  up  in 
imitation  of  the  Kaiser.  He  surely  looked 
the  part  and  he  marched  along  the  street 
handcuffed  to  a  man  made  up  to  represent 
“T’ncle  Sam.”  The  croAvd  Avent  Avild  Avith 
rage  at  the  sight  of  this  man,  and  they 
attacked  him  AAuth  sticks  and  stones.  One 
brick  cut  a  great  gash  on  his  head.  He 
barely  escaijed  Avith  his  life  and  it  cost 
him  $.‘>  out  of  tlie  .$5  he  earned  to  have 
his  Avounds  dressed.  Some'one  asked  the 
Italian  Avhat  he  thought  of  the  Kaiser! 

T  am  unable  to  print  his  ansAver  in  full, 
though  I  Avould  pay  the  charges  for  send¬ 
ing  it  by  Avireless  to  Hon.  Wm.  Hohen- 
zollern,  Germany.  That  is  only  one  in¬ 
stance  to  shoAV  iiOAV  this  AAmr  feeling  has 
gained  possession  of  the  American  mind. 
The  last  drop  of  blood  and  the  last  dollar 


Some  kind  friend  had  thought  enough 
of  'PiiE  B.  N.-Y’^.  to  include  it  Avith  a 
bunch  of  papers  to  our  soldiers,  and  it 
found  its  way  at  last  to  the  tables  of  the 
i-eading  room  of  the  Paris  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  there  I  saAV  it.  It  was  the  first  copy 
I  had  seen  for  over  a  year,  and  Avhen  I 
saAv  the  pages  opened  at  the  “Hope  Farm 
Notes”  it  Avas  then  I  recognizi'd  an  old 
friend.  When  I  Avas  but  a  child,  noAV 
more  than  25  years  ago,  my  father  Avas, 
I  Avell  remember,  a  careful  reader  of  The 
B.  N.-Y.  and  I  have  read  the  Hope  Farm 
Notes  Avith  interest  ever  .since  and  won¬ 
dered  if  really  there  Avas  such  a  place  as 
Hope  Farm.  When  the  present  Avai’  broke 
out  I  left  the  farm  in  AVestern  Illinois 
Avhere  I  Avas  born  and  rais(‘d  and  had 
lived  all  my  life,  and  volunteered  to  help 
my  country’s  cause,  and  Avas  lucky  enougli 
to  join  a  regiment  that  Avas  soon  bound 
for  the  battle-front  in  France,  and  I’a'O 
been  here  almost  a  year  iioav.  I  have  had 
a  part  in  several  scraps  and  some  of  the 
big  ones,  and  the  only  offensive  the 
Americans  have  launched,  and  I  don’t 
regret  that  I  answered  the  call.  Some  big 
changes  have  taken  place  the  last  year. 
Our  army  has  groAvn  from  an  infant  band 
into  a  great  army,  Avell  disciplined  and 
equipped,  and  already  has  shoAvn  the 
world  that  Americans  knoAV  hoAV  to  fight 
and  die. 

And  noAv  it  seems  that  the  end  is  in 
sight,  and  in  a  little  while  we  can  turn 
our  thoughts  to  the  Avays  of  peace  again, 
and  help  to  AA'ork  out  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  this  war  Avill  have  raised.  I  feel 
quite  certain  that  the  problems  of  labor 
and  of  the  industrial  relationshij)  of 
woman  Avill  force  themselves  to  the  front 
as  never  before.  Will  America  be  drained 
of  her  man-i)OAver  as  France  and  England 
haA’e  been?  The  Avomen  have  taken  the 
place  of  men  in  the  factories  and  ui)on  the 
farms  here.  In  many,  many  cases  the 
change  is  permanent,  for  the  men  Avill 
never  return.  There  is  many  a  “Nell 
Beverly”  in  France,  and  many  an  orphan 
Avho  might  easily  be  “the  child”  that  one 
of  The  B.  N.-Y’'.  books  told  about.  And 
Avhen  a  fcAV  days  ago  I  Avas  on  the  trail 
of  the  retreating  Boche  and  a  fcAV  days 
later  Avas  relieved  and  came  “out  of  hell” 
and  saw  the  many,  many  wooden  v-rosses 
— neAV  ones,  too — it  Avas  then  I  realized 
that  soon  in  our  oAvn  country  there  AA'ould 
be  “Nell  Beverlys,”  too.  and  bravely  they 
Avill  fight  their  own  problems.  It  Avill  be 
another  of  the  problems  of  the  nation  to 
protect  the  Aveak  from  the  greed  of  the 
strong  and  in  many  cases  from  the  greed 
of  big  corporations. 

Y'ou  knoAV  something  of  the  sacrifice 
this  Avar  calls  for.  My  OAvn  father  has 
given  tAvo  sons.  He  reads  “Hoi)e  Farm 
Notes”  each  Aveek  with  as  keen  i)leasure 
as  you  write  them,  and  iioav  as  I  think 
about  it.  it  seems  that  some  of  the  cheer 
that  ahvays  is  in  the  Notes  is  in  his  let- 
(Continued  on  page  1170) 


_ _  I  to  congratulate  you  on  your  endeavor  to  help  the  farmer  over- 

WM.  LOUDEN  come  the  tarni  labor  shortage  by  using  your  bam  equipment.  I  have  in  use 
OriBinatorof  Modem  your  Stalls  and  Litter  Carrier  equipment  and  can  say  it  is  one  of  the  best 
improvements  I  ever  made  on  my  farm.’’  John  Beemer.  Elkton.  S.  D. 

Save  Half  Your  Barn  Work 
Every  Day  in  the  Year 

Louden  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers  are  an  absolute  necessity  in  these  times 
of  stress  when  every  agency  must  be  enlisted  to  overcome  labor  shortage. 
1  hey  release  man  help— actually  cut  the  barn  work  in  two.  They 
make  a  big  saving  every  single 
day  in  the  year  at  one  of  the 
hardest  and  most  disagreeable 
jobs  on  the  farm — -barn  cleaning 
and  stock  feeding. 

Louden  Carriers  Have 
a  National  Reputation 

for  superior  simplicity,  safety, 
strength,  working  capacity  and 
easy  operation.  These  qualities 
are  attained  by  discarding  all 
clutches,  brakes,  ratchets,  and 
other  trouble -making  parts, 
and  adopting  Louden  patented 
features,  which  insure  greatest 
efficiency  and  lasting  service. 

Louden  Carriers  are  built  to 

fit  any  barn  from  the  largest  to  the  — ■ 

est — and  they  always  show  a  daily  labor  saving  profit. 

Get  Louden  Catalog  and  Plan  Book 

n'y224-^ge.GenCTal Catalog  Itahowa  the  full  Louden  line  of  Stall,  and 
P^n«  Gamer.,  Hay  Unloading  TooU.Water  Bowls, Ventilator.,  Animal 

Fen^  Barn  and  Garage  Door  Hanger.--  Everything  for  the  Barn.”  Sent  postpaid,  no  charge 
Wa  want  to  send  you  also  ‘  •Louden  Barn  Plans’  '-a  1 1 2-page  book  devoted  Mt  JIlv 
to  bam  building,  show.  74  barn,  of  all  style,  and  size..  No  charge.  ^  Write  for  it.  *  ^ 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

2624  Court  St.  {Esiahlished  1 867)  Fairfield  Iowa 

Branche.;  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  HI.  * 


PRJOUTY 

GUARANTEED  PRICE  LIST 

guarantees  you  more  money  as  the  market  goe. 
up  :  no  Jess  if  the  market  goes  down. 

Prices  For  Your  Furs! 

NEW  YORK  draws  the  preatest  number  of  fur  buy¬ 
ers  in  the  world;  eventually  they  go  to  Prouty ’s.  That 
IS  why  New  York  is  the  best  place  for  your  f  urs,  and 
Prouty ’s  the  surest  for  highest  prices.  Prouty’s.the 
fur  house  in  New  York,  tho  center  of  the 
world'sfur  wealth,  for  fifty  years  has  been  gruaran* 
teemg  highest  prices.  They  pay  “spot  cash/’ 
“GRANDAD  SHIPPED  TO  PROUTY'* 
WHETHER  or  not  you  have  been  in  a  habit  of  send¬ 
ing  your  furs  to  Prouty,  tag  your  next  catch  to  us. 
New  Guaranteed  Price  List,  Free! 

„  J.  L.  PROUTY'S  SONS,  INC. 

Raw  Furs,  Ginseng  Roots,  Golden  Seal,  Etc. 
_ 412  West  Broadway,  New  York  City 


RawFlirs 


New  York  —  the  World’s  Fur  Center 

New  York,  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  is 
the  center  of  the  AVorld’s  Fur  business.  No 
matter  where  you  ship  your  Raw  Furs,  they 
must  eventually  come  to  New  York.  AVe  arc 
the  Fastest  GroAving  Raw  Fur  House  in  New 
York  because  we  always  pay  the  highest 
market  prices. 

Our  Latest  Price  List  is  free  on  request. 


THE  TRAP 

THAT 

HOLDS 


Send 
36  Cts 

IN  STAMPO 


MUSKRAT 

SKUNK 

MINK 


For  Postpaid  Sample  of  tho 
PULL,  GNAW  AND  TWIST  PROOF 

“TRIPLE  CLUTCH' 

HIGH  GRIP 


WONDERFUL  HOLDING  POWER 
GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  YEAH. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  THE 

Free  Booklet  No.  44 

MODERN  TRAPPING  METHODS! 
A  POSTAL  BRINGS  THIS  VALU¬ 
ABLE  BOOKLET 

Tells  how  to  trap  for  Musk¬ 
rat,  Skunk,  Mink  and  Coon 

TRIUMPH  TRAP  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

66  W.  Elm  St.  ONEIDA,  N.Y. 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  fox.  coon,  skunk,  possum,  ground 
hog,  rabbit,  etc.,  place  in  animars 
burrow.  SOLD  DIRECT  at  factory 
price.  WHto  for  Booklet.  Agcntd 
wanted.  Kabo  Trap  M  fg.  Co. 
3118  W.  25th  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


jK,©0#C4 


Practical 

Live  Stock  Books  | 


FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING-Henri;  .  $2.50 
MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS— 

Stocking . 2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS-Mayo  .  1.75 
PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY 
Day . 1.75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS— 
Harper . 1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING- Van  Slyke  .  1.75 
BUTTER  MAKING-PuHotu  .  .  .60 

MILK  TESTING— Pub/ow  and  Troy  .60 
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David  Blnstein  &  Bro. 
182  \^fest27^StNew\brlc 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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RURAL  NEW.rORKER 


RURALISMS 


Paeony  Wilt 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my 
naeonies?  They  were  set  out  last  Fall 
and  looked  very  good  this  Spring,  but 
later  began  to  get  limp-looking ;  some 
of  them  like  wilt.  Soil  was  sand  ;  so  fot 
some  from  the  woods,  leaf  mold,  added 
rotted  manure  and  pieces  of  bone. 

Elnora,  N.  T.  M.  w.  P. 

A  light  sandy  soil  is  not  congenial  to 
paeonies.  which  prefer  a  deep  rich  loam, 
but  lighter  soils  are  improved  by  trench¬ 
ing  in  well-rotted  manure  before  the  plants 
are  set.  Well-rotted  cow  manure  is  gen¬ 
erally  preferred.  The  fact  that  your 
plants  get  “limp  looking”  and  wilt,  points 
to  the  disease  known  as  botrytis  wilt, 
which  is  sometimes  very  troublesome.  It 
is  said  to  be  most  prevalent  where  raw 
manure  is  used.  The  only  control  meth¬ 
ods  we  know  are  to  avoid  green  manure, 
and  to  cut  and  burn  any  affected  leaves 
and  stalks.  A  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  advised  when  the  plants  first 
come  up  in  the  Spring.  The  disease  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  stems  quite  early  in  growth, 
the  wilt  and  falling  over  resulting  later. 
The  buds  are  often  affected  with  rot  also. 


Treatment  of  Datura 

I  have  in  my  back  yard  86  Datura 
plants  on  which  I  have  used  sheep  manure 
as  a  fertilizer  and  also  have  used  manure 
water,  which  produces  a  fine  rich  foliage, 
but  does  not  make  flowers.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  fertilizer  I  should  use  to  make 
flowers? 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  number  of  Daturas  are  grown  as  or¬ 
namental  plants,  some  annu.als,  some 
shrubby  perennials,  but  the  inquirer  does 
not  give  the  variety.  Forms  of  D.  fastuosa, 
commonly  called  D.  cornucopia,  a-e  quite 
commonly  grown ;  they  are  half-hardy  an¬ 
nuals  having  huge  trumpet-shaped  flowers. 
This  plant  revels  in  hot  wea'^her  and 
tropical  conditions.  The  early  Summer 
had  been  cool,  and  therefore  uncongenial, 
and  the  plants  had  apparently  been  fer¬ 
tilized  heavily,  producing  a  luxurious  fol¬ 
iage  growth.  We  would  not  give  further 
fertility,  but  see  that  the  plants  have  suf¬ 
ficient  moisture  and  root  room.  If  the 
weather  continued  warm  there  should  be 
no  lack  of  bloom. 


Aster  Wilt ;  Cabbage  Worms 

1  For  two  years  many  of  our  aster 
plants  have  been  killed  by  something, 
whether  a  disease  or  insect  we  cannot  dis¬ 
cover  A  dark  sort  of  dry  rot  appears 
along  the  stem,  and  works  in  and  also 
extends  up  and  down  the  stem,  causing 
the  plant  to  lop  over  and  die.  ^  We  ca^nnot 
find  anv  insects,  except  occasion aly  black 
ants  Can  vou  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
this?  2.  What  is  good  to  kill  the  cabbage 
worms?  .lust  now  the  hutterflies  are 
thick,  and  the  worms  starting  in  to  eat. 

Spencer,  Mass.  MRS.  c.  f  p. 

1.  The  symptoms  described  are  those  of 
wilt,  stem  rot  or  fusariose,  a  disease  now 
affecting  asters  in  many  localities.  It  is 
the  most  important  disease  now  affecting 
the  China  aster,  and  is  known  to  occur  in 
Massachusetts.  It  is  not  easy  to  control 
this  trouble.  It  chiefly  affects  plants 
started  under  glass;  asters  sown  in  the 
open  ground  do  not  seem  to  be  affected. 
It  is  said  that  the  original  infection  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  seed  bed.  Conditions  that 
favor  damping  off  of  the  seedlings  seem 
to  induce  the  disease ;  when  started  under 
glass  they  should  be  sown  thinly,  and 
given  abundant  ventilation.  Soil  that  is 
infected  should  not  be  used  in  green¬ 
house' benches.  hotbeds  or  frames.  Trans¬ 
planting  and  blooming  periods  are  most 
susceptible  to  the  disease.  We  would  use 
a  new  location  for  the  asters  next  year, 
so  as  to  avoid  infected  soil.  We  do  not 
know  whether  purchased  plants  have  been 
used  or  whether  they  have  been  grown 
by  the  inquirer,  but  we  would  try  sowing 
in  the  open,  or,  if  early  plants  are  a 
necessity,  would  seek  uninfected  stock. 

2.  If  the  cabbages  are  not  heading, 
kerosene  emulsion  may  be  used.  An  ar- 
.senic  spray  is  also  advised ;  four  or  five 
pounds  of  arsenic  to  50  gallons  of  water, 
with  soap  added  as  a  sticker,  to  prevent 
the  spray  from  running  off.  While  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  use  the  arsenic  after 
heading  begins,  good  authorities  recom¬ 
mend  it  when  the  cabbage  is  young.  Hel¬ 
lebore,  dusted  on  the  foliage^  is  quite  ef¬ 
ficient.  With  a  small  patch  of  cabbage 
hand  picking  of  the  worms  will  be  found 
useful. 


. . . . 

. . . . 

How  the  packer  is  saving 
millions  out  of  waste 

—  and  how  this  results  in  higher  cattle 
prices  for  the  stockman 


The  development  of  by-prod¬ 
ucts  out  of  waste  means  a  saving 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars  annually — a 
sum  sufficient  to  keep  New 
York 's  six  million  people  supplied 
with  meat  for  six  months. 


There  was  a  time  when  the  steer  was  handled 
solely  for  its  edible  meat,  its  hide,  and  its  tallow. 
The  remainder  of  the  animal,  in  weight  totaling 
many  millions  of  pounds  annually,  was  thrown 
away — a  sheer  waste. 

Today  virtually  all  of  this  former  waste  is  utilized. 
Over  250  articles  are  now  contributed  by  the  steer 
to  human  needs,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
animal  is  saved  for  human  food. 

At  the  time  of  writing  $135  is,  on  the  average, 
the  price  paid  for  the  average  beef  animal  to  the 
stockman  by  Swift  &  Company. 

But  if  the  old  order  of  waste  still  prevailed  and  only 
the  hide  and  tallow  were  saved.  Swift  &  Company 
would  be  obliged  either  to  pay  not  more  than  $125 
to  the  stockman,  or  to  charge  the  public  higher 
meat  prices. 

Thus,  you  see,  by-product  utilization  results  in  a 
saving  of  about  $10  per  animal — a  saving  which, 
when  multipliedby  the  total  number  of  cattle  dressed 
annually  by  Swift  &  Company,  over  two  million, 
amounts  to  more  than  twenty  million  dollars 
annually.  This  saving  goes  to  the  stockman  in 
higher  cattle  prices  and  to  the  consumer  in  lower 
meat  prices. 

If  applied  to  the  entire  number  of  cattle  dressed 
annually  in  America,  approximately  fifteen  million, 
this  saving  would  amount  to  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars  annually. 

The  real  development  of  by-products  came  with 
the  development  of  the  larger  packing  organizations. 

Success  was  attained  not  easily,  but  by  patient 
effort, -by  exhaustive  experiment,  by  intense  speci^- 
ization.  It  has  been  a  big  job  and  has  called  for  big 
methods — a  job  far  beyond  the  resources  of  the  old, 
unorganized  system  of  local  meat  dressing. 

Not  only  are  the  by-products  saved  but  their 
value  has  been  increased  through  better  handling 
of  hides,  fats,  and  other  edible  portions  of  the  steer. 

Swift  &  Company  is  glad  to  have  had  a  part  in 
this  development.  It  is  an  achievement  of  thrift — 
an  achievement  that  has  made  possible  today  lower 
meat  prices  to  the  consumer  and  higher  prices  to 
the  producer  of  cattle  than  would  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  under  the  old  methods. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  22,000  stockholders 
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Route  T'Adp 

■Automobile 

Pamterj 

Take  the 
Brujh  Road 
strai^l't  up 
the  hill  to 
Success 


The  All  ’Round  Farm  Oil 

3-in-One  is  the  perfect  lubricant  for  every  light  mechanism  about  farm  and 
house.  Penetrates  to  the  innermost  friction  point  of  every  bearing;  works 
out  old  caked  grease  and  dirt;  lubricates  perfectly.  Try 

3-in-One  Oil 


rheiii^h  Si^n  of  Business  %  j 
is  to  Use  ' 

Whiting-Adams  BRUSHES 

For  Automobiles 

Every  Automobile  Garage  should  Have  an 
Outfit  of  Eruihe* 


Fv.r,  liave.n  i.umt  ot  brushes  to  (fSe.ftiKl 

..l^.'essurl.s  shuuW  huve  au  as«..rUj,j;...  u 
n*  >iiL>idy  (icinaiMl*.  Tlicie  is  ^  »*i  1 

aIiaMS  l»rtish  in-«do  evciv  juitoniohiitf  imrpttse. 
pnliithliiit.  dusilm:. 

me.  variiKlduti.  f«r  uru 

quired*  Uver  ig.oOokhuUand sized uihuo 


brushes  are  re* 


on  all  too's.  guns  bolts,  clocks,  sewing  machine, 
washing  machine,  cream  separator,  talking  mach¬ 
ine.  Kills  auto  spring  squeaks.  Oils  Ford  com¬ 
mutator  and  all  magnetos.  J-tn-One addsc&cieucy 
and  longer  life  to  any  mechanism 


Sold  at  all  good  stores  in  50c,  25c  and  15c  boU 
ties:  also  in  25c  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

FREE  Generous  sample  and  Dictionary  of 
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KIIK  are  two  letters  which  came  to  us  iti  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  mail : 

Miicloserl  ()f(‘ase  find  .fl  for  my  suhscrijition.  I  iim  a 
hoy  just  14  yc'jU'S  old  and  have  be(“n  savin}?  iny  si)are 
j>eiitiies  fur  I'hrift  Stainjjs,  as  I  have  two  hrotliei’s  tliat 
ar(‘  in  the  service,  and  I  am  workiii}?  on  a  farm  d(jtn{: 
iny  Ix’.st  to  teacii  (tennany  a  li'sson.  I  am  a  farnu'r’s 
son  and  enjoy  tiie  i)aiK‘r  so  nuich,  especially  alxmt  the 
<‘*>tl  le.  l.KON  s.  CUKTIN. 

X(‘w  London  To..  Conn. 

J’ardon  me — it,  is  nothin}?  hut  neglect;  can’t  do  Avilh- 
out  Tmk  It.  N.-Y.  I  am  nearly  (>!)  years  old, -and  this 
war  has  juit  additional  work  on  me,  so  1  have  to  work 
day  aiul  part  of  niglit.  My  two  .son.s,  wlio  are  jdaced  in 
(  lass  it.  and  my.self  have  three  farms,  f<inr  gji.s  eng'nos, 
small  gasoline  jdant,  gas  pumi)s,  etc.,  to  nm.  and  ji 
truck  and  two  autos,  besides  servijig  o>i  committeet^  etc.. 
So  you  see  we  can  hardly  keep  up  -wirn  our  work,  bur, 
are  doing  our  bit  tlie  best  we  can.  j.  l*  .i 

Wood  Co.,  W.  Va. 

Hero  wo  have  the  April  and  November  of  life 
inarching  together  in  ii  common  cause.  I'lie  hoy  jiml 
the  man  iire  hotli  doing  their  l»est  for  their  country, 
and  we  are  proud  thiit  they  both  feel  as  they  do 
about  The  II.  N.-Y. 

* 

JrST  now  there  i.s  every  indication  of  a  lioiivy 
trade  in  ])oultry  stock  ami  eggs  for  liatcJiing  next 
S])rlng.  We  .judge  from  onr  reports  tliat  a  good 
many  people  wlio  “went  light.”  last  year  will  tiow 
come  hack  into  tlie  business.  Prices  for  meat  jiiid 
eggs  itromise  to  he  lilgli.  iind  many  growers  luive 
lai.sed  fair  crops  of  whe:it,  barley  jind  corn.  There 
i.s  nolliing  sure  about  feed  jii'ices,  hut  the  finding  now 
certainly  is  more  encouraging  fov  tlie  jioultrymeu. 
We  think  that  those  who  liave  liCld  on  througli  the 
dark  days  will  now  get  into  tlie  liglit.  IVe  have  a 
iiumher  of  letters  like  the  following: 

Now  let  me  tell  yon  how  tilings  have  worked  out  Avith 
me.  Last  sea.son,  when  I  could  see  that  the  higli  cost 
of  feeds  would  not  allow  any  jirotit  on  market  eggs  or 
Iioultry,  I  (allied  riglit  to  the  bone  early  in  tlie  Fall. 
Hesnlt  is  that  I  uoav  have  the  grandest  lot  of  cliieks  I 
ever  saw.  W'ith  an  average  reduction  of  some  40  jier 
cent  in  jmilets  1  look  for  an  average  iiroduction  of  eggs. 
My  reason  for  making  sucli  a  statement  is  that  1  fully 
hidieve  the  imiirovial  (luality  of  our  coming  layers  will 
b(‘  far  alioye  tlie  av(*rage,  making  tlie  egg  siiiiply  about 
normal.  Avitli  possibly  one-lialf  the  usual  amount  of 
grain.  That’s  where  poultry  keeper.s  tliat  .stayed  Avill 

J.  J.  l)A.\.SUO. 

» 

The  contc'st  ill  tlie  CiiitcA  Stales  Senate  oviw 
the  suffrage  ameiulmeiit  to  tlie  comstitutimi 
was  very  hitt<'r,  and  di'vcdojied  som<‘  straiigi;  coiii- 
Idiiatioiis,  Presidi'iit  Wilson  went  before  the  Seiial<‘ 
and  iiiaile  a  strong  idea  for  Avomaii  sulTragi'.  He 
also  wrote  iiersoiml  l<dters  to  several  Senators.  For 
tlie  first  time  during  tlie  war  tiie  Senate  leaders  of 
his  jiarty  icfiised  to  follow  tlio  President,  and  the 
amoiidimMit  Avas  defimtcxl  .TI  to  .'{1.  A  Iwo-thirds 
vote  Avas  necessary  in  order  to  aimuid  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  'Tlie  opjiositioii  came  mostly  from  Noav  Eng¬ 
land  and  from  the  Southern  State.s.  This  Is  ]irob- 
iihly  tlie  tirst  time  in  75  years  that  Noav  England 
and  tlic  old  slave-holding  States  have  combined  to 
decide  an  important  (piostion.  It  Avould  he  hard  to 
liiid  the  argument  advanced  by  the  New  England 
Senators.  Q'lie  Southern  men  frjinkly  .stated  their 
oiijiosition  in  the  language  of  Senator  'Williams  of 
Mississiiipi : 

“W  li(‘ii  the  President  tells  me  Ihiit  he  cannot  AAdiip 
Hindenhuig  and  l.iidendorff  and  cannot  .scare  the  Pul- 
garians  and  clean  up  Palestine  Avithout  letting  the 
negro  womtui  «>f  the  Soutli  vote,  I  cannot  go  \.ith  him. 
'I'his  is  not  race  i»rejiidioe.  I  belong  to  the  class  that 
owned  slaves  and  knoAV  them.  It  is  imt  race  prejudice 
hut  race  knowledge  that  dictates  my  jiresent  action.” 

'riie  (picstioii  may  come  up  again  before  this  Con¬ 
gress,  hut  there  i.s  not  likely  to  he  any  different 
result  until  several  "anti”  Senators  are  retired,  '^’’e 
have  felt  that  the  wonderful  war  Avork  which  women 
are  doing  in  the  Ped  Cross  and  at  actual  labor  en¬ 
titled  them  to  an  equal  share  in  citizeushi]).  The 
Women  must  learn  to  be  good  lo.scrs,  for  a  good  loser 
is  a  sure  Avinner. 
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L.VHtJEIt  number  of  farmers  than  ever  before 
ha  A  C  been  nominated  for  the  New  York  Legi.s- 
lature.  In  .scA’eral  cases  men  of  other  industries 
have  ho(‘n  nominated  after  giving  clear  i)ledges  to 
sni)i)ort  farm  interests  in  legislation.  In  other  cases 
politicians  were  defeated  at  tljo  piamary,  clearly 
through  the  influence  of  farmers.  Pefore  the  pri¬ 
mary  we  mentioned  four  cases  in  i)articnlar.  In 
Washington  County  Jolin  C.  Cottrell  Avas  a  candi¬ 
date  for  Assemblyman.  He  carried  his  oavu  and  .sur¬ 
rounding  toAvns,  Init  was  beaten  by  ii  Avealtliy  mann- 
factnrer  in  ji  county  pnrfdy  agricultural.  In  Snlli- 
A’an  County  W.  C.  Misner  AViis  nominated  at  ji  fjirm- 
ers’  independent  meeting,  and  voters  of  both  parties 
Avere  asked  to  Avrite  his  name  on  the  primary  ballot. 
Only  about  .'100  voters  did  tlii.s,  hut  the  result  of  Mr. 
Misner’s  Avork  was  the  nomination  of  a  good  fanu 
cjindldate  avIio  Avill  he  elected.  .Inlius  E.  Pogors 
was  !i  farmers’  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Thirty- 
lonrth  District.  This  district  is  purely  ngi’ieultnral, 
and  out  of  4.‘{  Congre.s.smen  New  York  State  has  not 
one  .single  farmer.  Yet  Mr.  Pogers  Avas  defealed. 
In  Dehnvare  County  .T.  Clark  Nesbitt  Avas  a  candi¬ 
date  on  all  lhrc(‘  tick(‘ts.  He  Avas  nominated  by  the 
Democrats  jind  Prohibitionists,'  and  ))ollcd  over  1,(100 
Pei)nhlican  vote.s.  ’I'lie  conto.st  now  lies  hetAveen  IMr. 
NosI)itt  and  a  good  man  Avlio  has  been  jint  up  by  the 
Pepuhliean  “machine”  to  kill  off  any  independent 
movement  iiinong  the  farmers  of  Delaware  County. 
Mr.  Nesbitt  made  a  good  record  at  Albany,  and  is  in 
every  way  entitled  to  a  re-election.  "We  I'calize  that 
Aoters  do  not  care  to  he  reminded  of  their  duty,  hut 
tlu're  lias  rarely  been  a  case  AAdiore  a  ballot  Aviil  nu'an 
.so  much  for  faian  independence  as  will  a  vote  for 
Mr.  Nesbitt  this  year. 

WE  are  told  of  a  man  living  in  a  country  toAvn 
who  is  Avortli  probably  .$40,000.  He  has  no 
children  and  lias  alAvays  lived  frugally,  if  not 

miserly.  His  money  is  largely 
invested  in  mortgages,  and  he 
does  .some  little  business  at 
note-shaving  and  money-lend¬ 
ing  on  chattel  mortgages.  He 
has  giAen  little  or  nothing  to 
tlie  eommuiiity  in  Avliicli  he 
Ha'os,  Avliile  tliat  community 
lias  made  it  po.ssihle  for  iiim 
to  accumnlato  his  little  for¬ 
tune.  Noav  this  man  has  here¬ 
tofore  refn.sed  to  buy  any  Lilierty  Ponds.  The 
rea.son  he  lias  given  is  that  he  can  got  iiitere.st  at 
six  or  seven  per  cent  for  his  money,  and  no  one 
lias  any  riglit  to  ask  liim  to  accept  4%  per  cent 
from  tlie  (loA'crniiieiit  I  ’riiero  are  a  few  such  men 
scattered  through  the  country,  and  Ave  are  sorry 
for  it.  There  are  niaiiy  men  avIio  lionestly  cannot 
afford  to  buy  bonds.  Tlic.v  Inu’e  large  families  to 
jirovide  for,  or  tliey  ne('d  every  dollar  th(\v  can  raise 
to  .serve  as  liquid  cajiital.  Their  sjiirit  is  true,  and 
it  is  a  jiart  of  hard  self-denial  for  them  to  refuse, 
.A’et  tliey  must  do  it.  There  is  no  excuse  Avliat<'\’(* *r 
for  such  misers  as  Ave  have  iiieutioiied.  ’The  jiro- 
tectioii  given  them  by  this  Nation  has  luadejt  po.s- 
sihl(‘  for  tliem  to  accumulate.  It  is  tlie  basest  sort 
of  iiigi'jititude  to  stand  on  a  jialtry  two  ])er  cent 
Avlieii  their  couiitry  lu'cds  their  mou(\v  and  offers 
Ihe  tiiK'st  security  in  the  Avorld.  ’riiere  is  no  sadder 
sjieclaclo  in  the  whole  Peimhlie  than  that  of  a  ‘‘.suc¬ 
cessful”  mail  Avith  all  the  iiatriotisiii  and  national 
honor  ill  him  dric'd  up  and  blown  away!  I'lie  man 
Avho  told  us  about  this  miserly  charaetc'i:  .shut  his 
teeth  and  .sjiid  : 

“We  iiit('n(l  to  viakc  him  buy  bonds 
“How’r” 

“Tell  liim  lie  must  buy  or  get  out  I” 

“Suppo.se  he  Avill  not  go  I” 

“Ho  Avill  live  a  life'  tliat  is  Avorse  tlian  death. 
IN'ory  mail,  Avomaii  and  child  Avill  scorn  him,  and 
he  AA’ill  he  houudc'd  Avith  a  marlv  of  shame  Avliich 
AA'ill  make  him  feel  it  !” 

“Put  that  iiia.v  lie  called  a  moral  boycott?” 

“I  don’t  care  Avhat  it  is.  'Tliat  is  tiie  feeling  in 
onr  noiglihorliood.  and  no  man  can  stand  iij)  against 
popular  thought  in  a  Pcjuihlic  Avheii  tlie  soul  of  the 
peo])lo  has  been  stiriedi” 

We  just  ]irint  this  as  evidence  of  the  Avay  the 
American  people  have  come  to  regard  this  Avar. 
There  are  too  many  gold  .stars  orc'cqiing  upon  tlie 
service  flags — too  mucli  suffering  and  self-deiii;.l  on 
the  jiart  of  tho.se  who  must  Avork  in  lonely  homes,  to 
permit  plain  men  ami  Avomc'ii  to  have  re.spect  <u‘ 
I'atience  for  those  Avho  let  two  ]i(>r  cc'iit  mc'asnre 
their  jiatriotisin.  As  a  little  hoy.  tin*  Avriter  faintly 
remembers  the  life  of  a  man  who,  during  our  Civil 
War,  iilayc'd  much  the  same  miserly  jiart.  Hod  Iic'lj) 
any  lionest  man  or  Avomau  Avith  a  remaining  shred 
of  conscience  from  living  any  such  life  I, 


October  12,  nils 

OT  a  pound  of  apjilo  pomace  should  he-Avasted 
this  year.  Feed  it  all  to  the  stock.  We  can 
all  rememlior  hoAv  some  years  ago  this  pomace  accu¬ 
mulated  around  the  cider  mills  in  great,  na.sty-lookiiig 
pile.s.  No  one  AV’anted  it.  and  if  any  farmer  had 
haiih'd  it  liome  for  feeding  he  aaouIcI  haA’e  been 
laughed  at.  Now  we  have  found  that  this  jiomace  is 
worth  about  as  much  as  silage  for  fec'ding  dairy 
coAvs,  'To  let  the  pomace  at  Noav  York  cider  mills 
rot  as  in  former  years  Avould  he  about  the  same  as 
duminug  the  contents  of  lialf  the  .silos  in  the  State 
into  the  barnyard!  Not  only  is  tlie  jiomaoe  being 
fed  fresh,  hut  in  some  cases  it  is  dried  and  fed  about 
like  beet  juilj).  In  the.se  days  of  eo.stly  feed — save 
Ihc  apple  jtnmacc. 

♦ 

In  any  case  A\’liore  tlie  farmer  feol.s  that  he  is  not 
being  fairly  treated,  he  should  report  the  matter  fear¬ 
lessly  and  courteously  to  his  County  Food  Adminis¬ 
trator.  giving  all  the  facts,  and  .should  be  willing,  if 
he  feels  he  has  a  grievance,  to  report  the  matter  in 
Avriting  over  his  own  name. 

HAT  advice  is  giA'on  by  Charles  E.  'Treman, 
State  Food  Administrator  of  New  York.  He 
is  referring  jiarticularly  to  feeds  and  feed  jirices. 
We  liaA'o  had  a  good  many  comjdaints  about  jirices, 
and  in  a  few  cases  it  avjis  evident  that  millers  or 
dealers  Avere  taking  advantage  of  a  farmer’s  lack  of 
knowledge.  A  jironijit  and  ojien  comjilaint  Avitli  the 
facts  presented  has  usually  lirought  a  settlement. 
The  Food  Admiui.strators  Avant  to  he  fair  and  helji- 
ful.  They  cannot  do  it  all,  and  from  the  v'ory  na¬ 
ture  of  the  ca.se  they  have  got  to  liavo  the  full  back¬ 
ing  of  fanners  avIio  make  complaints. 

» 

Ik  you  could  do  something  to  stir  nji  interest  in 
I'.astiire  investigations  in  tliis  eoiiiitry,  I  believe  you 
Avould  he  aeeomitlisliing  a  very  important  work.  It 
seems  .strange  that  with  an  industry  as  valuable  and 
imjmrtant  as  our  i)a.stures  are  tliere  i.s  not  an  experi¬ 
ment  station  devoting  its  main  work  to  i)asture  .studies. 

ELIi,  here  is  A\here  avo  start  it.  The  ordinary 
“invo.stigation’’  does  not  got  very  far.  It 
usually  ends  by  going  out  to  pa.sture,  Avhero  it  dies. 
'Tlioro  is  great  need  for  some  one  to  toll  how  to  Im- 
proA'e  the  W‘orn-out  i)asturo  at  moderate  cost.  Any¬ 
one  Avitli  an  ahuudauee  of  labor  and  eajtital  can 
work  uj)  old  fields,  and  lime  and  fertilize  and  seed 
them  hack.  .What  we  need  is  some  simple  and  prac¬ 
tical  Avay  of  improving  the  grass  in  the  ordinary 
jiasture.  It  i.s  a  big  subject,  and  gets  bigger  the 
more  you  think  of  it.  Croat  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  corn  crop  and  the  silo,  and  avo  have  all  made 
progress  along  the.se  lines.  Y’ct  in  the  long  run  the 
pa.sture  is  even  more  important  to  tlie  dairy  industry 
than  tlie  silo  or  corn  crop.  Some  experiment  station 
ought  to  go  out  to  jiastiire  and  .stay  there  until  it 
can  h'arii  how  to  double  the  value  of  an  acre  of 
jxisture  land.  It  can  ho  done.  We  will  try  to  stay 
by  it  until  some  one  starts. 

« 

ANFW  situation  has  ari.seu  in  New  .lersey  as  a 
result  of  the  Senate  vote  on  the  woman  suf¬ 
frage  amendmeiit.  On  the  lU'atli  of  the  late  Sonatoi’ 
Hiigho.s,  CoA'.  Fdge  ajqioiiited  David  Halnl  for  the 
unexjured  term  Avhlcli  runs  until  .March  4  of  next 
yi'ar.  Noav  it  is  lu'cessary  for  Senator  Haird  to  he 
('l(*ct('d  by  pojuilar  vofi',  ami  lie  is  a  candidate  for 
the  Senate.  Wlu'ii  tlie  suffrage  ameudmout  came 
up  last  Avei'k  Semator  IhiinI  vot('d  against  it.  I’resi- 
d('ut  Wll.soii  ask(‘d  him  jicr.soually  to  vole  for  it,  ami 
he  must  liave  known  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
intelligi'iit  jieojile  of  Ncav  Jersey  favored  the  amoiid- 
iiioiit.  We  feel  tliat  !Mr.  I’aird  does  not  fairly  rep¬ 
resent  New  Jersey  in  tliis  matter,  and  he  should  he 
defeati'd  in  tlie  election.  Ojijiosed  to  liim  is  Charles 
O.  Hciiucssi'y,  ojiciily  and  Avarmly  in  fa\'or  of  suf¬ 
frage.  Tlie  amendment  is  now  in  such  shajie  tliat 
it  can  he  called  up  oiici'  mon'  before  March  4.  A 
change  of  two  vote's  will  jiut  it  over.  New  Jersey 
lias  a  chance  to  fiiniisli  one  of  these  voles  by  elect¬ 
ing  Mr.  Heiincssi'y.  No  jiarty  man  need  fear  to  do 
this,  for  the  Senator  thus  eli'cted  can  serve  only 
four  moiitlis,  hut  during  tliat  lime  his  vote  may 
settle  this  great  (piestion  right.  If  Mr.  Baird  goes 
hack  llie  Avhole  tiling  must  he  fought  all  over  again 
in  the  next  CoiigiTss.  'The  i.s.suo  is  thus  clear  and 
delhiiti'.  If  the  fric'uds  of  suffrage  in  Ncav  Jersey 
Avaiit  to  advance  tlieir  cause  the  only  thing  tliey  can 
do  is  to  vote  for  Mr.  lleiine.ssey. 

* 

Brevities 

^'iia.i.s  of  liickorv.  hiittornut  and  walnuts  are  used  m 
making  gas  ina.sks  to  otT.sot  tlie  Horniuii  gas  shells. 

Ax  Eiigli.sh  farmer  was  fined  $100  for  not  protecting 
some  stacks  of  oats  and  liiirley  from  rats  and  other 
Vermin  ! 

SoAiE  of  the  amateurs  Avill  try  to  store  squash  this 
Winter  in  a  co!<l  cellar  as  they  Avoiild  beets  or  potatoes. 
If  they  do  their  hopes  will  be  “squa.slied.”  This  vege¬ 
table  must  be  kept  warm. 
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To  Members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 

The  rriU’OSE. — We  need  not  profess  onr  Joyiilty 
to  our  organiziition ;  and  we  should  feel  it  a 
nofrleet  of  duty  to  our  associates  and  ourselves  if  we 
did  not  use  our  own  best  endeavors  to  safeguard  it 
against  pitfalls  and  error,  and  to  strengthen  it  by 
<‘110011  rajrenient  of  sound  business  methods  and  <aiuit- 
alile  policies,  toward  members.  We  desire  for  each 
member  not  only  an  equal  voice  in  the  mana}jemeut 
of  the  organization,  but  au  equal  share  in  the  bene¬ 
fits  that  accrue  fran  numibersbij)  in  it,  and  for  the 
attainment  of  these  ends  we  ask  the  co-operation  of 
all  who  are  of  like  mind  with  us. 

REVIEW  IN  BRIEF.— In  all  business  enterprises 
a  fixed  jiolicy  and  definite  plan  of  operation  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  success.  In  a  farm  organization  with  widely 
distributed  membership  and  limited  personal  interest 
of  directing  agents  even  greater  detail  of  organiza¬ 
tion  is  necessary  than  in  the  ordinary  business  cor¬ 
poration.  In  all  successfully  conducted  co-operative 
<‘iiterprises  three  princijiles  are  observed: 

1.  Voluntary  membership.  2.  Equal  voice  in  the 
nianagement.  2.  Equal  .share  in  the  fruits  of  or¬ 
ganization  in  iirojiortion  to  the  contributions  to  it. 
Tb(\v  also  recognize  the  principle  that  the  ailniinis- 
tratiiig  boards  j.re  the  creatures  of  the  immibersbiii. 
and  the  voting  body  insi.sts  on  tbe  right  of  .sharp 
vigilance,  careful  uncvision  and  full  publlcit.v. 
Our  want  of  a  dc.'mite  plan  has  led  to  grave  errors, 
and  has  brought  serious  bardsbii)  to  many  members. 
This  has  been  a  greater  danger  than  perbajis  many 
members  who  have  not  been  alTected  know  or  realize. 

LOOKINO  AIIE.M*. — As  a  constructive  measure 
we  suggest  tbe  preparation  and  adoption  by  tbe 
members  of  a  set  of  by-laws  to  fix  tbe  puriioses  and 
outline  tbe  business  policies  of  the  organization. 
Among  these  we  suggest  the  following  provisions: 

1.  Annul  tbe  section  authorizing  tbe  otlicers  to 
make  by-laws  for  tbe  company,  and  re.serve  this 
privilege  exclusively  to  tbe  member.sbip  as  tbe  char¬ 
ter  provides, 

2.  Create  an  audit  committee  of  experienced 
business  men  bolding  no  other  oHice  in  tbe  League, 
to  employ  a  high-class  auditing  company  to  e.stablish 
a  system  of  detaib'd  accounting,  to  audit  all  bills 
and  authorize  payments  and  to  verify  milk  return.s, 
and  forward  remittances  to  producers.  As  a  part 
of  this  provision  charge  tbe  audit  committee  with 
tbe  duty  of  publi.sbing  regular  detailed,  itemized 
financial  reports  for  tbe  information  of  members. 

3.  Create  an  election  committee  to  develop  an 
election  system  in  tbe  League  by  which  all  tbe  mem¬ 
bers  would  have  a  convenient  means  of  voting  by 
printed  ballot  on  a  given  day  at  tbe  local  branch, 
and  authorize  tbe  committee  to  provide  ballots  and 
make  rules  for  casting  and  counting  tbe  votes,  with 
tbe  view  of  developing  tbe  interest  of  every  member 
to  elect  tbe  best  bu.sine.ss  farmer  in  the  district  as 
director. 

4.  Require  tbe  president  to  prepare  au  iteniiz<‘<l 
budget  at  the  annual  meeting  of  members,  estimating 
the  funds  required  for  tbe  succeeding  year  to  cover 
salarii's  and  expen.ses  of  ollicers  and  other  expenses, 
and  jirovide  that  this  budget  may  be  revi.sed  or  ap¬ 
proved  in  its  original  form  by  tbe  annual  nu'eting. 

.o.  Authorize  an  asse.s.sment  on  .the  milk  sold  to 
provide  tbe  funds  authorized  in  tbe  budget,  and  any 
other  authorized  expense,  including  an  allowance  to 
local  branches  to  jiay  an  agent  to  inspect,  grade,  test 
and  weigh  milk,  and  protect  the  producers’  interests. 

().  Require  a  full  report  of  all  meetings  to  be  kept 
by  tbe  secretary,  preferably  by  .stenographic  notes, 
and  at  least  a  comprehensive  .synopsis  of  it  kiqit  on 
file,  (live  members  free  access  to  all  tbe  records, 
including  receiiits  and  exiienditures,  agreements  and 
contracts.  Secret  diplomacy  and  otlicial  commit¬ 
ments  have  caused  more  misery  and  suffering  in  tbe 
world  than  any  other  one  allliction,  and  there  is  no 
place  for  them  in  a  farm  organization. 

7.  Direct  tbe  board  of  directors  to  engage  a  high- 
class,  experienced  busine.ss  manager  to  conduct  tbe 
business  affairs  of  tbe  League.  Make  sure  to  get  a 
big  man,  and,  while  .subject  to  tbe  direction  of  the 
board,  give  him  initiative  and  freedom  to  develop 
and  perfect  tbe  busine.ss.  Make  it  bis  duty  to  sell 
milk,  to  develop  an  iucreas<‘d  demaml  for  milk,  to 
demonstrate  tbe  economic  cost  of  delivery,  to  pro¬ 
vide  means  to  handle  surplus,  to  dispose  of  surplus 
products,  to  .supervi.se  local  producing  conditions,  and 
to  see  that  every  producer  delivered  pure,  clean  milk, 
and  received  a  full  and  accurate  return.  This  has 
been  one  of  tbe  crying  needs  of  tbe  League,  and  its 
adoption  will  show  results  that  will  be  a  surpri.se  to 
members. 

8.  Assume  responsibility  for  tbe  sale  of  all  tbe 
milk  offered  for  sale  by  all  tbe  members,  and  treat 


all  under  similar  circumstances  exactly  alike.  Pro¬ 
tect  every  member  and  every  section  in  its  contracts 
with  dealers,  and  require  conqiliance  with  tbe  terms 
of  tbe  contract  on  the  part  of  tbe  producer. 

9.  Authorize  tbe  business  manager  to  acquire 
equipment  and  plant  and  deliver  enough  milk  in  tbe 
city  without  regard  to  the  trust  price  to  demon- 
.strate  tbe  actual  cost  of  economic  and  etlicient  di.s- 
tribution ;  and  also  to  acquire  equipment  and  plants 
to  take  care  of  any  possible  surplus  in  times  of 
large  production. 

10.  Eliminate  all  subsidiaries,  such  as  the  iSIilk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Marketing  Association  and  tbe  Country  Milk 
Company  from  tbe  I.eague,  and  let  the  League  be 
tbe  sole  agency  for  tbe  sale  of  the  milk  of  its  mem- 
ber.s.  A  city  plant  is  a  nece.ssity,  but  it  .should  be 
under  tbe  control  of  the  League  for  tbe  benefit  of  all. 

11.  Make  members  who  bold  political  otlice  ineligible 
to  bold  office  in  the  League. 

These  are  merely  tentative  suggestions.  Many  of 
them  are  taken  from  provisions  of  successful  co¬ 
operative  association.s.  .Suggestions  from  other  mem¬ 
bers  are  invited.  We  believe  they  should  be  per¬ 
fected  and  submitted  to  the  membership  for  a  refer¬ 
endum  vote.  Tbe  greater  tbe  part  taken  by  each 
member,  tbe  stronger  will  be  our  organization. 

Frank  Brinkerboff,  Dutchess  Co.,  BriiikerbolY,  N.  Y. 

.Tames  Leach,  Bennington  County,  Pawlet,  Vt. 

D.  D.  Fennell,  Oswego  County,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

A,  li.  I’eters,  Orange  County,  (^ampbell  Hall,  N.  Y. 

E.  ./.  Nicholson,  Wa8bin.gt()n  Co.,  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y. 

Conference  Committee. 


Prices  For  Wheat  Mill  Fee(Js 

Charles  E.  Tremau,  the  Federal  Food  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  New  York,  has  made  tbe  following  state¬ 
ment  about  mill  feeds.  Farmers  when  buying  should 
ask  where  tbe  feed  was  shipped  from,  tbe  amount  of 
tbe  profit  and  cost  of  the  sacks.  The  miller  should 
be  willing  to  pack  tbe  feed  in  the  farmers’  sacks, 
or  allow  farmers  10  cents  each  for  second-hand 
sacks  returned  in  good  condition : 

Mira.KKS. 

Each  miller  has  a  fair  jirice  schedule  for  flour  and 
feed  furnished  him  by  the  Cnited  States  Food  Admin¬ 
istration.  Each  miller  is  permitted  to  sell  wheat  feeds 
at  prices  not  to  exceed  the  prices  on  this  schedule. 
I’pon  rcf/ueHt  the  miller  munt  furnish  to  uny  person  a 
CO/)//  of  his  fair  price  schedule  as  prescribed  by  the 
United  States  Foo<l  Administration. 

The  basis  is  wiieat  mixed  feeds,  ’fhe  price  charged 
on  bran  is  .$1.25  per  ton  less  than  the  jiricc  charged  on 
mixed  feeds.  The  jirice  of  middlings,  .shorts,  and  Red- 
dog  is  75  cents  per  ton  more  than  the  price  of  mixed 
feeds. 

q’hese  prices  are  for  car  lots  f.  o.  b.  the  mill,  bulk, 
cash,  or  draft  attached  to  B/L. 

Any  former  tnldny  one  or  more  cnrlonds  in  hulk  is 
entitled  to  these,  prices  the  same  as  any  other  person 
who  buys  at  wholesale. 

Fkkus  Fkom  Sorr  Wukat. 

When  wheat  mixed  feed,  bran,  middlings,  shorts,  or 
Red-dog  is  made  from  soft  wheat,  the  miller  can  fdiarge 
not  to  exceed  ,$2  per  ton  above  the  fair  price  .schedule, 
but  the  package  must  be  marked,  “Manufactured  from 
soft  Winter  wheat.” 

Sack.s. 

'flic  price  of  sacks  is  about  .$(?  per  ton.  When  sold 
in  s.icks  about  .$(5  is  added  to  the  base  price  above 
noted. 

RicTAin  Marui.v  At.i.owki)  Milrehs  in  New  York. 

q'he  miller  shall  not  in  any  case  make  more  than  a 
reasonable  jirofit,  and  in  no  case  shall  he  charge  more 
than  the  margin  named  below  for  sales  in  less  than 
carloads. 

1.  When  a  farmer  purchases  in  ton  lots  or  more,  but 
less  than  carloads,  pays  cash,  and  takes  the  feed  from 
the  mill,  $4  per  ton  above  the  fair  price  sche<lule,  jiliis 
<‘ost  of  sacks,  if  jiurchased  in  sacks.  (I'lie  farmer  may 
furnish  his  own  sack.s  or  take  the  feed  in  bulk.) 

However,  if  a  farmer  has  purchased  feed  in  the  above 
(luantity  from  wheat  of  his  own  yrowiny,  or  if  he  is 
(‘xchanging  wheat  for  Hour  and  feed  or  for  feed  alone, 
then  the  inaryin  shall  not  ereeed  $3  per  ton. 

2.  When  a  farmer  purchases  in  less  than  ton  lots, 
pays  cash  and  takes  the  feed  from  the  mill,  .$5  jier  ton 
above  the  fair  price  schedule,  plus  cost  of  sacks,  if  pur¬ 
chased  in  sacks. 

Howevei’,  if  a  farmer  is  purchasing  feed  in  the  above 
quantities  from  wheat  of  his  own  growing,  or  is  ex¬ 
changing  wheat  for  flour  and  feed  or  for  feed  alone,  this 
margin  shall  not  exceed  .$1  per  ton. 

3.  'Pile  legal  rate  of  interest  only  may  be  charged 
when  credit  is  given. 

Ou.sTOM  Axu  Exchange  Hrinpixo. 

Tn  case  a  wlu'at  miller  does  custom  and  exchange 
grinding  and  receives  w'heat  from  farmers’  wagons  and 
grinds  such  wdieat  on  a  toll  basis,  or  exchanges  such 
wheat  for  Hour  and  feed,  he  may  charge  not  to  exceed 
thirty-five  cents  per  bushel  for  each  sixty  pounds  of 
cleaned  wheat  so  received,  and  on  such  basis  he  shall 
return  to  the  farmer  Hour  and  feed  in  accordance  with 
the  following  schedule: 

Test  weight  No.  Ihs.  No.  lbs.  No.  lbs. 

of  wheat  flour  return  hard  wheat  feed  soft  wheat  feed 


58 

lbs. 

or 

more .  . 

44 

15 

14 

57 

Ib.s. 

or 

more. . 

421/. 

151/2 

141/2 

.5(5 

lbs. 

or 

more. . 

421/2 

1(51/2 

151/a 

.55 

lbs. 

or 

more. . 

42 

17 

1(5 

54 

lbs. 

or 

more.  . 

411/2 

1714 

101/2 

.5;5 

lbs. 

or 

more. . 

401/2 

18 1/2 

171/2 

52 

lbs. 

or 

more.  . 

291/2 

191/2 

l^Va 

51 

lbs. 

or 

more.  . 

29 

20 

19 

Feed  Dealers. 

The  following  are  the  fair  price  .schedules  for  the 
points  mentioned.  Basis  carload  lots  bulk  at  mill : 


Wheat  Bran 

Minneapoli.s. . . .  22. .‘1(1 

(‘hicago  . .  2.5. 2(5 

Bn  Halo .  28.1(5 

Baltimore  ....  2!).(5(» 

Nov/  York .  .‘5().2(5 

Bo.ston  .  .‘50.()(5 


Middlings,  Shorts 
Mixed  Feed  an<l  Red-'il'ftg 


24.(54  25..'1(5 

2(5.51  27.2(5 

29.41  20.10 

20.91  21.0(5 

21.51  .22.2(5 

21.91  22.(50 


The  freight  and  cost  of  sacks  must  be  added  to  the 
above  fair  schedule  prices,  in  arriving  at  the  carload 
selling  price  from  the  mill. 

A  jobber  may  ad<l  to  the  above  prices  a  certain  mar¬ 
gin.  which,  in  the  majority  of  sales  does  not  exceed 
.$1.50  per  ton. 

The  retailer  may  add  the  following  margins  to  the 
cost  to  him,  whether  he  buys  direct  from  a  mill  or  from 
a  jobber. 

A  retail  dealer  shall  in  no  case  make  more  than  a 
rea.sonable  profit,  and  in  no  ca.se  shall  he  idiarge  more 
for  wheat  mill  feeds  in  original  packages  than  the  mar¬ 
gin  jirescribed  below  ovi'r  flit'  delivered  cost  to  him  of 
the  parti<'ular  wheat  mill  feed  sold. 

1.  Where  one  or  more  farmers  purchase  in  advance 
of  delivery  in  full  carloads,  take  delivery  at  car  and  pay 
cash  when  retail  dealer  is  ri'quired  to  meet  sight  <lraft — 
.$1  per  ton,  pins  demurrage  if  any. 

2.  Where  one  or  more  farmers  purchase  in  advance 
of  delivery  in  full  carloads,  take  delivery  at  car  and  pay 
for  it  on  delivery — .$1.50  per  ton,  plus  demurrage  it 
any. 

2.  Where  farmer  purchases  and  takes  delivery  at  car 
and  pays  for  it  on  delivery  in  ton  lots  or  mo.re,  but  less 
than  car  lots — .$2  per  ton. 

4.  Where  farmer  iiurchases  and  takes  delivery  at  car 
and  pays  for  it  on  delivery  in  lots  less  than  one  ton — 
.$2.50  per  ton. 

.5.  Sale  ex-warehouse  in  lots  of  one  ton  or  more — 
.$4  per  ton. 

0.  Sale  ex-warehouse  in  lots  of  less  than  one  ton — 
.$5  per  ton. 

7.  I'lie  legal  rate  of  interest  only  may  be  charged 
when  credit  is  given. 


New  York  October  Milk  Schedule 

After  a  conferenci'  betwu'en  producers,  distributors 
and  the  Federal  Food  Board,  the  jireviously  announced 
lu'ico  to  farmers  of  .$2(55  per  100  lbs.  in  the  2,50-mile 
zone  was  reduced  to  ,$,2.57,  and  the  distributors  were 
given  permission  to  increase  the  retail  price  1%  cents 
per  quart,  instead  of  the  two  emits  they  had  askeil.  The 
Dairymen’s  League  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

“Whereas,  Herbert  Hoover,  Food  Administrator  for 
the  United  States,  has  recpiested  this  organization  to 
agree  to  a  jirice  of  ,$2  . 57  a  hundred  for  the  month  of 
(ictober  for  .2  per  cent  milk,  subject  to  previously  exist¬ 
ing  freight  and  bntterfat  dilTerentials,  and 

“Whereas,  he  states  that  the  acceptance  of  this  request 
by  producers  will  be  a  material  as.sistance  to  his  war 
elforts ; 

“This  statement  is  to  us  imperative  and  is  interpreted 
as  a  mandate,  as  every  p(*rsonal  and  organization  in¬ 
terest  must  be  subordinate  to  winning  the  war;  there¬ 
fore,  be  it 

“Resolved,  2'hat  we  advise  our  member.s  to  comply 
with  such  reipiest.” 

The  retail  price  for  (lrad(‘  A,  bottled,  is  17^^  cents 
per  quart;  Grade  B,  15^  ;  Grade  B  loose  milk  by  stores, 
12^. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

Orphan  Boys’  Farm.— I’lie  boys  of  I’mcji  21,  Boy 
Scouts  of  .\nieri<ai,  comiiosed  entirely  of  boys  of  the 
Onondaga.  I'ounty  Orjihans’  Home,  were  given  a  large 
tract  of  land  for  a  war  gardc'ii  last  Spring  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Syracuse.  Besid(‘s  raising  all  the  vegetables 
that  will  be  needed  for  the  institution  for  the  year, 
they  have  sold  .$1..5()()  worth  of  produce,  and  have  con¬ 
siderable  yet  unharvested  and  not  .vet  estimated.  Some 
of  the  boys  won  some  desirable  prizes  with  their  vege¬ 
tables  at  the  fair. 

2’k\i\tx<;  for  Women’s  Farm  Units. — The  State 
Agricultural  S(4iool  trustees  of  Morrisville  are  discuss¬ 
ing  plans  to  give  instructions  to  women  farm  workers 
of  the  IVomen’s  Land  .\rmy  to  lit  them  for  farm  service. 
'I'he  in.strnction  will  be  about  nine  to  12  weeks  in 
length  and  will  include  the  operating  of  various  farm 
macliiiK'ry.  I'lie  value  of  this  sort  of  farm  help  is  so 
clearly  proven  this  year  and  last  that  an  effort  will 
be  made  next  year  to  rai.se  .$L(>()0,0()0  to  place  units 
of  trained  workers  in  the  various  counties.  'Phe  Boys’ 
Working  Re.serve  is  receiving  flattering  <‘omment,  and 
plans  are  made  for  th<*ir  better  training  next  year. 
I'liis  year  it  was  found  that  the  boys  trained  ‘by  the 
New  York  State  Sdiool  of  Agriculture  were  more  efli- 
cient  than  boys  trained  by  any  of  the  secondary  .schools 
of  the  State. 

Recoup  Cheese  Brice. — At  last  the  high-water  mark 
of  20  cents  for  wholesale  chee.se  that  has  been  prophesied 
is  realized.  .\t  Goiiverneiir,  Sejitember  28,  a  total  of 
1,7.''2  boxes  were  sold  at  :’>()  centfC  2'he  Canton  Dairy 
Board  this  week  registered  29  factories  and  sold  1,.5(S7 
boxes  at  20  cents.  The  Watertown  Broduce  Exchange 
received  20)4  cents  as  its  highest  figure  on  4,2.55  boxes, 
jiart  selling  at  29%  cents.  The  ofl'erings  are  shrinking 
fast,  and  there  is  little  cheese  in  storage. 

.\uTOMOin  lists’  Convention. — A  monster  annual 
gathering  of  the  State  .liitomobilist.s’  Association  will  be 
held  in  TItica  Oct.  2,2-24.  Speakers  will  inclinle  Gov¬ 
ernor  Whitman,  State  Highway  Commi.ssioner  Dufl’y,  ^ 
public  safety  commissioners  and  other  prominent  State  * 
and  city  officials.  Subjects  to  be  discussed  will  include 
the  use  of  fuiuls  received  from  the  proposed  sale  of  the 
State  Barge  Canal  to  the  U.  S.  Government  for  State 
highway  improvement  and  exten.sion,  licensing  of  auto¬ 
mobile  operators,  regulation  of  pedestrian  traffic,  regu¬ 
lation  and  standardization  of  gasoline,  legislation  Teipiir- 
ing  automobile  mirrors,  non-enforcement  of  the  anti¬ 
glare  headlight  law  in  etTe<‘t  since  .Vjiril  15,  and  other 
matters  of  public  importance. 

Cahrage  Outlook. — Early  cabbage  is  being  received 
at  cars  in  Tully  for  $10  per  ton.  Cortland  County  buy¬ 
ers.  who  rec.’ontly  visited  eastern  and  southern  sections 
of  the  State,  report  a  big  crop  of  cabbage  and  proba¬ 
bility  of  low  prices,  ‘riie  market  has  b(H>n  on  a  <le- 
cline  for  some  weeks  since  a  start  at  .$25  to  .$28  early 
in  the  month.  'Phe  Bhelps  kraut  factory  has  begun 
work,  paying  .$15  per  ton.  m.  g.  k. 


lies 
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From  Day  to  Day 


The  Sea  Gipsy 

I  am  fevered  with  the  sunset, 

I  am  fretful  with  the  bay, 

For  the  wander-thirst  is  on  me 

And  my  soul  is  in  Cathay. 

There’s  a  schooner  in  the  offing 

With  her  topsails  shot  with  fire, 

And  my  heart  has  gone  aboard  her 

For  the  Islands  of  Desh'e. 

I  must  go  forth  again  tomorrow, 

With  the  sunset  I  must  be, 

Hull  down  on  the  trail  of  rapture 

In  the  Wonder  of  the  Sea. 

■ — Richard  Ilovey. 

* 

Tkr  following  directions  for  smoking 
and  drying  fish  are  given  in  a  circular  on 
the  drying  of  fruits  and  vegetables  issued 
by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  :  Use  any  kind  of  freshly  caught  lake 
fish.  Scale,  clean  and  soak  whole  in  brine 
over  night.  Remove  from  the  brine  and 
cut  open,  or  pre.ss  back  the  fish  so  that 
it  w'ill  be  flat,  and  hang  by  a  w'ire  or 
wooden  skewer  It  may  be  smoked  in  a 
regular  smokehouse,  or,  if  that  is  not  pos¬ 
sible,  in  a  barrel  which  has  been  inverte.d. 
After  smoking  slowly  all  day,  make  a  lit¬ 
tle  fire  in  the  barrel  on  the  ground  to  fin¬ 
ish  off  by  giving  a  few  minutes  cooking 
with  a  blaze.  Hickory  or  apple  wood,  or 
corncobs  are  good  for  smoking.  The 
smoked  fish  will  keep  all  Winter  in  a 
cold  dry  place,  either  hanging  or  in  lay¬ 
ers. 

A  NEW  and  rnuch-discussed  book  is 
“Women  Wanted.”  by  Mabel  Potter  Dag¬ 
gett,  who  went  to  Euroi)e  to  study  changes 
in  women’s  work  resulting  from  the  war. 
The  new  lines  of  work,  and  the  efforts  to 
fit  social  conditions  to  meet  resulting 
changes,  are  vividly  discussed,  and  we  are 
given  an  inspiring  picture  of  w'omen’s  ac¬ 
tivities  in  France  and  Great  Rritain. 
When  Olive  Schreiner’s  book,  “Woman 
and  Labor,”  was  first  issued,  most  people 
of  conservative  views  regarded  it  as  abso¬ 
lutely  revolutionary  in  its  attitude.  AVith- 
in  the  past  four  years  we  have  seen  wom¬ 
en  suddenly  advanced  far  beyond  anything 
we  had  deemed  possible,  and  their  whole 
economic  status  changed.  AV.ith  w'omen 
in  practically  all  lines  of  industry  at  home 
and.  for  the  first  time  in  history,  W'omen’s 
medical  units  operating  on  soldiers  fresh 
from  the  battlefield,  times  seem  rather 
hard  for  those  timid  souls  who  still  wdiis- 
per  that  “w’oman’s  place  is  in  the  home.” 
From  all  W'e  hear,  w'omen  in  war-torn 
countries  are  ju.st  as  fond  of  their  homes 
as  ever,  and  as  the  death  rate  among 
British  babies  is  lower  than  it  has  ever 
been  before,  it  w'ould  not  appear  that 
their  mothers  are  neglecting  an  essential 
industry.  It  is  a  good  time  for  alt 
women  and  girls  to  study  wdiat  others  are 
doing,  and  we  are  sure  that  they  wdll  find 
“Women  AVanted”  an  inspiring  book  for 
the  whole  family  circle. 

«< 

Tuk  American  Red  Cross  will  provide 
the  mourning  brassards  to  be  worn  by  the 
relatives  of  men  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  their  country;  according  to  an 
announcement  made  by  the  AA’ar  Council. 
These  brassards,  w'hich  are  to  be  tised  in 
lieu  of  general  mourning,  were  suggested 
and  designed  by  the  woman’s  committee 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the 
idea  being  indorsed  by  President  Wilson 
in  a  letter  he  sent  to  the  woman’s  com¬ 
mittee.  Brassards  will  be  furnished  free 
to  the  parents  or  widows  of  men  who 
have  died  in  the  service  and  at  cost  to 
other  members  of  the  family.  The  bras¬ 
sard,  which  is  to  be  worn  on  the  left 
sleeve,  midway  between  elbow  and  shoul¬ 
der,  is  a  band  of  black  broadcloth  or  other 
material  three  inches  wide,  on  the  surface 
of  which  the  regulation  military  star  is 
embroidered  in  gold  thread.  The  number 
of  stars  on  a  brassard  will  denote  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  each  family. 
'Phe  brassards  will  be  made  and  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  chapters  of  the  Red  Cross, 
working  in  conjunction  wdth  local  units 
of  the  wmman’s  committee  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense.  In  adopting  this 
in’signia  the  woman’s  committee  desired  it 
should  never  be  commercialized,  but  that 
it  should  always  be  possible  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  families  of  those  who  have 
made  this  supreme  sacrifice  to  prepare  for 
themselves  this  badge  of  honor. 


Some  Labor  Saving  Ideas 

How  many  busy  housewives  have  found 
making  ketchup  a  tedious  job?  I  used  to 
perspire  over  it,  but  have  an  easier  way 
than  the  old  one.  AA^ash  and  slice  the 
tomatoes.  Cook  until  soft  enough  to  put 
through  sieve.  Drain  in  a  colander,  dis¬ 
carding  surplus  water.  Rub  the  solids 
through,  getting  rid  of  skins  and  seeds. 
Spice  and  heat  to  boiling  point.  Bottle 
wdiile  hot.  Much  easier  than  boiling  sev¬ 
eral  hours  to  get  rid  of  the  water,  and  a 
saving  of  time  and  fuel. 

Here  are  some  other  ideas,  which 
(though  I  did  not  invent  them)  I  have 
found  good : 

In  making  plum  sauce,  pierce  the  plums 
with  a  needle  and  set  in  the  oven  for  a 
few  minutes.  Pour  off  the  juice  which 


flows  from  them,  saving  it  for  jelly.  Now 
make  a  syrup  of  water  and  sugar  to  cook 
the  plums  in.  They  w'ill  not  be  so  tart  as 
to  set  your  teeth  on  edge,  like  the  plum 
.sauce  of  our  grandmothers’  day.  ■ 

In  making  rhubard  pies  or  sauce  it  is 
well  to  cut  the  rhubarb  into  inch  lengths 
without  peeling.  Pour  boiling  water  over 
it,  allowing  it  to  stand  several  minutes  be¬ 
fore  pouring  off.  Le.ss  sugar  is  required 
and  the  quality  is  better.  Rhubarb  and 
strawberries  are  good  canned  together, 
about  one  cup  rhubarb  to  a  quart  can  of 
berries.  The  rhubarb  binds  the  berries 
together,  making  a  better  article  than 
when  the  berries  are  canned  separately. 

Here  is  another  labor-saving  w'ay : 
AA^hen  wishing  to  cook  sw’eet  corn  for  the 
table  it  often  happens  the  top  of  the 
range  is  covered  with  other  thing.s.  Just 
put  corn  in  the  oven,  without  husking. 
AA'hen  the  husk  bepfins  to  brown  the  corn 
is  done.  It  is  easily  husked  as  soon  as 
it  cools  a  little,  but  can  be  kept  w'arm  for 
a  long  time  in  the  husk  if  not  quite  ready 
to  i;erve. 

AA’hen  paring  apples,  if  you  have  no  ap¬ 
ple  parer,  I  find  it  best  to  quarter  them 
before  paring,  and  can  save  all  the  good 
parts,  instead  of,  as  sometimes  happened 
formerly,  paring  an  apple  with  great  care 
to  find  it  worthless  upon  cutting  open. 
Having  found  these  things  helpful  I  pass 
them  along  to  others. 

A  JUT.SY  WOMAN. 


Burning  Wood  In  the  Furnace 

Replying  to  inquiry  on  page  1074, 
would  say  we  burned  cord  wood  in  our 
hot-w'ater  furnace  all  last  AAlnter  with 
satisfactory  results.  Our  system  was 
put  in  wdth  this  idea  in  view,  having  a 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pattern  and  >ize 
desired.  Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents. 


9580.  Surplice 
blouse,  30  to  44  bust. 
Price  16  cents. 

9074.  Skirt  In  tunic 
or  zouave  stylo,  24 
to  30  waist.  Price 
J5  cents. 


9.545.  One  -  piece 
dross,  34  to  4(1  bust. 
I’riee  15  cents. 


w'ood  grate  put  in  in  place  of  coal  grate. 
Our  house  is  24x40,  all  rooms  W'ith  open 
stairway  (which  is  claimed  by  some  to 
be  hard  to  heat  on  account  of  draft  from 
second  floor).  During  coldest  w'eather 
temperature  kept  at  SO  degrees.  AA'e  had 
a  portable  sawmill  come  and  cut  three- 
foot  cord  wood,  the  other  foot  being  used 
in  kitchen  range,  so  we  were  getting  ready 
for  both  fires  at  the  same  time.  Our  house 
is  in  its  second  year,  therefore  we  have  no 
trees  as  yet  to  break  the  cold  AAlnter 
w’inds.  Only  on  such  wiudy  nights  did 
we  have  to  get  up  to  replenish  the  wood 
supply ;  on  quiet  nights,  after  filling  the 
firepot  as  full  as  possible  wdth  heavy 
pieces  and  closing  all  drafts,  we  coul(j 
rise  at  C.30  o’clock  and  find  our  house 
W'arm  and  comfortable,  with  embers 
bright  in  the  furnace.  AA’hen  the  wind 
whistled  around  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  house,  being  situated  on  a  knoll,  w'e 
get  a  pretty  good  rake  from  the  Sound. 
The  head  of  the  house  would  set  his  alarm 
for  two  o’clock  and  replenish  the  furnace 
supply.  In  this  case  we  found  the  bright 
embers  awaiting  us  in  the  morning  just 
the  same;  if  this  happened  often  I  w'oukl 
take  the  alarm  clock,  so  as  to  relieve  my 
husband  somewhat.  Tinder  these  circum¬ 
stances  there  was  no  fault  found,  and  all 
were  comfortable  early  in  the  morning  as 
well  as  all  day. 

In  conclusion,  w'ould  like  to  add,  to 
prove  the  quality  of  wood  fires,  if  prop¬ 
erly  tended,  my  friend  from  Norwalk. 
Conn.,  who  visited  me  in  February,  said 
it  was  the  first  time  she  had  been  warm 
that  AVinter,  and  our  sun  parlor  seemed 
like  good  old  Summer  time.  E.  c.  P. 

Heating  your  dwelling  with  wood  will 
depend  upon  the  quantity  you  can  put 
into  your  fire-pot.  If  that  is  round  and 
only  18x24  inches  in  diametei-,  you  would 
have  to  cut  your  wood  very  short,  and 
even  then  could  not  make  stowage.  If 
the  firebox  is  .square  and  you  have  a  gen¬ 
erous  door  you  might  obtain  kuotty  wood 
cut  in  suitable  length  and  pack  in  enough 
to  maintain  steam  a  few  hours.  If  the 
wind  is  blow'iug  hard,  with  low  tempera- 


PERFECTION 

OIL  HEATERS  A  *lriarujle  ThxJc  Mark 

Instant  Heat  When 
Needed 

How  convenient  to  quickly  warm  the 
cold  spare  room  with  a  Perfection  Oil 
Heater. 

Generous  clean  heat — 8  hours  of  it — 
from  one  gallon  of  SO-CO-NY  Oil. 

You  can  carry  a  Perfection  Oil  Heater 
from  room  to  room.  It  warms  without 


Use  LESS  Fuel 
Cel  MORE  Heat 

He*t  the  wjiole  house  perfectly  in  below 
blow8-“  ttrUie°Powerful,  DuTaWe*’ 

STEWART 

ONE  PIPE 

furnace 

Just  one  register.  Heats  your  house  but 
keeps  the  cellar  cool  Tlie  ideal  Furnace  for 
t  he  I  arm  Home.  Less  trouble  than  any 
stove  you  e^’er  used,  niirn;  ^ 

coal  or  wood.  Saves  work 
and  a  b  ou  t'one-third  of 
your  fuel. 

OCC  the  STEWART  dealer 
in  your  locality  or 
send  for  our  big  illustrated 
folder  that  shows  you  pie* 
tures  of  this  great  treater 
and  tells  you  all 
about  it. 


FULLER  &. 

WARREN  CO.. 

Troy,  N.Y.  Makiirs  oF 


AR 


STOVES  &  RANGES 
since  1832 


DontSend 
a  Penny 


Simply  Bend  your  order 
and  this  beautiful  stylish, 
man  tailored  skirt  goes 
to  you  without  advance 
pay.  We  want  you  to 
Bee  what  a  great  bar- 
ealn.  this  is  in  a  smart, 
Btylish  skirt.  Hereia 
an  opportunity  to  get 
a  splendid  serge  skirt 
at  an  amazing  bar¬ 
gain  price.  Shipped 
without  a  cent 
in  advance.  Bar¬ 
gains  like  these  are 
snapped  up  (inick. 

Man-Tailored 


Skirt 


Tailored  on  moat 
•leffantlioea.  Two 
pockets  endinir  In 
points  set  off  with 
braid,  4  battona 
down  center.  Haa 
tailored  belt  with 
neat,  black  enam¬ 
eled  buckle  oma> 
ment.  Sixea  ^  to 
84  in  waist.  All 
lan^tha  up  to  40 
In.  Colors,  Navy 
Blue  or  Black 
Sersre,  wool 
mixed. 

for  the  ^Irt 
after  it  ariivea. 

If  not  satisfied 
It  Is  the  arresteat 
,  barffsio  of  the  aeasoo. 

return  Hand  we  will  refund  joxa  money.  Send  today. 
QaanH  offer  ia  so  alluring  that  thousands 

will  quickly  respond.  So  send  your  order 
now.  Be  nure  to jrive  aize  sna  color  wanted.  Send  no  money. 
Pay  only  IM.60  for  skirt  on  arrival.  Order  by  No,  X2^12  | 

LEONARD-MORTON  &  CO..  'DeptJ(1435Chicaaa  I 


The  New  York  Grange 
Exchange,  Inc. 

Withet  to  announce  to  the  farmere  of 
the  State  of  New  York 

Ist. — That  it  will  be  ready  for  business 
October  1st. 

2nd. — That  it  solicits  trade  from  farmers 
throughout  the  State,  and  particu¬ 
larly  from  co-operative  associations 
of  farmers. 

3rd. — That  all  inquiries  regarding  our  in¬ 
tentions  and  methods  will  be  cheer¬ 
fully  answered. 

4th — That  its  offices  are  located  at  No.  611 
Dillaye  MeinorialBldg.,Syracuse,N.Y. 


SMOOTH,  MELLOW,  DELICIOUS 

COFFEE 

In  5-Ib.  Lots  or  Over  M  ^ 

From  Wholesaler  Direct 

Saving  You  Retail  Profit  ID. 

Undo  Sam  wants  nroducts  moved  In  most  direct 
line  to  consumer.  Bave  needleas  expense  and  labor. 
Buy  Direct  by  Mail.  Bean  or  Ground 
6  LBS.  DKL  FRKK  300  MILES.  10  LBS.  DKL.  PRKK  1,000  MILKS 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  WashingKw  St.  New  York 

K»tablx«h«d  78  Year$ 


Practical 

Live  Stock  Books 

FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING- 
Henry . 

$2.50 

MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRO¬ 
DUCTS — Storking 

2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS- 
Mayo . 

1.75 

PRODUCTIVE  SV'INE 
HUSBANDRY— Daf/  . 

1.75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  AN(. 
MALS — Harper  •. 

1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING  —  Van 
Slyke . 

1.75 

BUTTER  MAKING— Pui/ouT 

.60 

MILK  TESTING  —  Publow 
and  Troy . 

.60 
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ture,  the  quantity  of  wood  which  could 
be  packed  in  a  small  portable  boiler  would 
last  but  a  short  time.  When  we  lived  in 
Bath,  Me.,  I  used  to  fill  the  fire-pot  with 
hard  coal  and  then  “bank”  (or  throw  over 
the  top)  a  small  amount  of  bituminous 
coal,  which  would  keep  the  anthra.oite 
from  burning  freely,  and  when  the  slice 
was  used  in  the  morning  the  fire  would 
blaze  up  through  the  bituminous  coal, 
igniting  the  gas,  and  make  steam  <iuickly. 
It’s  worth  trying  if  you  can  get  the  coal. 

We  have  now  a  boiler  which  takes  four- 
foot  wood,  and  .some  sticks  are  .so  heavy 
I  can  just  end  them  into  the  door  and  by 
using  a  roll  force  them  onto  the  grate. 
Even  then  the  radiators  are  cold  when  I 
get  down  in  the  morning,  though  I  can 
have  .steam  in  a  few  moments.  But  we 
are  up  against  it  here  in  Maine,  and  I 
have  ju.st  put  a  Franklin  fireplace  stove  in 
my  sitting  room  and  am  trying  to  find  one 
for  the  bathroom,  hoi)ing  to  cut  down  the 
actual  use  of  the  boiler  to  three  or  four 
months.  _  F.  C.  c. 

Odds  and  Ends 

During  the  Summer  vacation  the  writ¬ 
er’s  attention  was  drawn  to  a  reader’s 
problem  with  water-glass  eggs,  and 
though  late,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  a 
veteran  of  14  years’  successful  experience 
to  suggest  a  possible  pitfall.  In  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  undesirable  characteristics  of  some 
eggs  amongst  a  number,  the  information 
was  given  that  no  eggs  were  more  than  a 
week  old,  and  were  gotten  from  neighbors. 


Embroidery  Designs 


A  very  practical  article  is  a  luatcli 
scratch,  and  it  is  well  to  have  sucli  an 
article  of  everyday  use  decorative  instead 
of  iinsiKlitly.  In  No.  784  we  illustrate  a 
niatcli  scratcher  that  is  very  pretty  when 
embroidered  in  deej)  yellow  with  tlie  out' 
line  stitch.  After  the  eml)roldery  hnn  been 
finished,  heavy  cardl)oard  or  a  jilece  of 
thin  l)oard  is  cut  atwut  an  incli  smaller 
on  all  sides  tlian  the  embroidered  piece. 
I.ay  tile  board  over  the  reverse  side  of  the 
material,  slit  tlic  corners  of  the  material 
and  glue  the  ends  to  the  board.  Glue 
sand  paper  on  front.  The  design  is  on 
heavy  green  art  linen,  and,  with  mercer¬ 
ized'  Hoss  to  complete  embroidery,  costs  3.1 
cents. 


The  writei'  has  never  risked  .neighbors’ 
eggs,  nor  eggs  a  week  old.  Neighbors  are 
oftentimes  optimistic,  and  hens  flighty, 
with  the  result  that  eggs  are  sometimes 
brought  in  that  have,  for  a  few  days,  en¬ 
joyed  the  stimulating  influence  of  a  hen’s 
genial  dispo.sition.;  then  said  hen  has 
changed  her  mind,  but  has  left  no  outward 
trace  of  a  partly  developed  germ.  It 
might  be  possible  for  this  germ  to  give  its 
silent,  though  potent,  testimony  liitcr 
when  it  emerges  from  water  gla.ss.  Weak 
shells  and  even  invisible  cracks  nmy  also 
prevent  success.  Chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
the  Winter’s  supply,  some  of  us  think  if 
is  worth  while  to  keep  a  few  hens  in  a 
backyard  even,  in  order  to  have  per¬ 
fectly  reliable  eggs.  There  is  no  fortune 
in  them  at  the  i)i-esent  price  of  feed  ;  even 
the  much  talked-of  table  scraps  are  re¬ 
duced  almost  to  the  unknown  (piantity. 
But  an  egg  or  two  put  into  water  gla.ss 
daily  during  Spring  and  Summer  make  a 
reliable  standby,  the  chickens  are  a  com¬ 
fortable  little  reminder  of  the  country, 
and  with  a  chastened  wing  on  each  chick¬ 
en  and  the  absence  of  the  melodious  roost¬ 
er,  neither  the  gardens  nor  the  .slumbers 
of  the  neighbors  are  disturbed. 

The  Woman’s  Land  Army  was  not  in 
official  evidence  in  the  neighborhood  in 
Western  Ma.ssachusetts  in  which  we  si)ent 
our  vacation,  but  a  bunch  of  bloomered  or 
overalled  girls  successfully  picked  and 
shipi)ed  a  consid(‘rable  strawberry  crop, 
raiswl  about  half  an  acre  of  truck,  and 
harvested  hay.  They  made  a  good  .show¬ 
ing,  and  one  feels  that  their  personality 
in  college,  office  or  schoolroom  will  be 
fresher  and  breezier  for  the  expei-ience 
wluMi  they  go  back  to  their  work  in  the 
Fall.  One  wonders  why  more  women  did 
not  discover  before  that  trucking  is  so 
well  within  their  ])owers.  The  war  surely 
causes  many  surprises. 

A  new  feature  this  year  in  some  of  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Massac.'husetts  was 
the  Wayside  Pulpit.  This  <-onsists  of 
what  may  be  described  as  a  glorified  no¬ 
tice  board,  with  a  aubstuutial,  neatly 


S’Ae  R  U  R  A  L  N  C  W- Y  O  R  K  E  R 


painted  frame  with  gla.ss  front.  Behind  the 
glass  is  a  <piotation  suitable  to  the  times, 
from  the  cla.ssics,  perhaps  Lincoln  or 
Wilson  ;  even  Shakespeare  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  out  of  date.  This  “pulpit”  is  often 
placed  on  the  lovely  “common”  which  is 
such  a  restful  feature  of  Massachusetts 
towns  and  villages.  The  quotation  is  no¬ 
ticed  and  read  by  many  who  would  never 
see  it  otherwise.  It  is  changed  weekly, 
hence  is  not  passed  unnoticed  through 
sameness. 

Those  of  us  who  have  to  conserve 
money  as  well  as  wheat,  etc.,  are  thank¬ 
ful  for  recipes  which  do  not  call  for  eggs 
and  other  expensive  substitutes.  Rhode 
Island  johnny-cake  has  been  favorably  re¬ 
ceived  in  some  households.  For  each  per¬ 
son  allow  one  cup  moderately  fine  corn- 
meal,  white  or  yellow,  according  to  taste. 
Moisten  with  nearly  twice  its  bulk  of 
boiling  water,  beat  one  or  two  minutes, 
let  stand  10  minutes  or  more.  Drop  by 
tablespoonfuls  on  well-greased  hot  grid¬ 
dle  or  frying  pan.  When  a  light  brown 
turn  and  cook  on  the  other  side.  vSprinkle 
wth  salt  on  both  sides.  In  mixing  use 
just  as  much  water  as  the  meal  takes  up ; 
if  too  dry  the  cakes  are  liable  to  be  tough  ; 
if  too  w<'t  they  sputter  in  the  pan.  They 
are  thrifty  and  palatable. 

A  can  of  salmon  is  a  long-suffering 
standby,  and  one  can  “in  its  time  plays 
many  parts,”  pi-ovided  there  are  not  too 
many  mouths  to  fill.  First,  the  contents 
may  appear  in  their  native  simplicity,  un¬ 
adorned.  Second,  mixed  witli  half  its 
bulk  of  bread  crumbs  and  one-fourth  its 
bulk  of  milk,  a  little  butter,  pei)per  and 
salt.  Bake  slightly  brown  in  a  deep  di.sh. 
Third,  mix  with  about  half  its  bulk  of 
cream  sauce,  serve  on  toast.  Fourth, 
combine  with  lettuce  and  salad  dressing, 
and  there  is  a  substantial  salad.  These 
ways  may  be  all  well  known,  but  some¬ 
times  we  get  into  a  rather  narrow  rut  and 
are  glad  to  be  reminded  of  temporarily 
forgotten,  simple,  economical  dishes. 

A.  E.  P. 


Use  More  Cottage  Cheese 

Cottage  cheese  is  a  whole.some  and  in¬ 
expensive  food.  It  contains  all  the  pro- 
teids  of  the  milk  and  some  of  the  fat,  and 
therefore  can  be  substituted,  pound  for 
pound,  for  lean  meat.  When  served  with 
bread  and  butter  alone  it  will  make  a 
well-balanced  meal.  Served  in  more  va¬ 
ried  ways  it  will  prove  very  appetizing 
and  will  be  eaten  more  generally.  Try 
these  recipes  and  save  meat. 

To  make  cottage  cheese,  heat  thick 
sour  milk  in  the  upper  part  of  a  double 
boiler  over  a  slow  fire.  When  the  curd 
separates  from  the  whey,  strain  through 
cheesecloth  ;  if  there  be  time,  let  it  hang 
and  drip ;  if  not,  squeeze  it  gently.  Put 
in  a  bowl  and  mix  to  a  smooth  paste  with 
salt  and  a  little  cream. 

Cottage  Cheese  Salad — One  pound  cot¬ 
tage  cheese,  two  pimentoes  in  slices,  one 
and  one-half  teaspoons  salt,  paprika,  let¬ 
tuce  leaves.  Mix  the  cheese  thoroughly 
with  the  salt  and  paprika.  Rinse  a  mold 
in  cold  water  and  put  a  layer  of  'cheese  in 
the  bottom ;  lay  over  this  a  few  slices  of 
pimentoes  and  then  more  cheese  until  the 
mold  is  filled.  Chill,  remove  from  mold, 
slice  and  serve  on  crisp  lettuce  leaves 
with  mayonnaise  dressing. 

Cheese  and  Tomato  Salad — Stuff  cold 
tornatoes  with  cottage  cheese  and  chopped 
nuts  and  serve  on  crisp  lettuce  leaves  with 
French  dressing.  (Jreen  peppers  stuffed 
with  cottage  cheese,  chilled  and  sliced, 
make  a  very  nice  salad,  also. 

Cottage  Cheese  Sandwiches — To  one 
cup  of  cheese  add  one-half  tea.spoon  pap¬ 
rika,  one  teaspoon  mixed  mustard  and  one 
tablespoon  catsup  and  mix  thoroughly. 
Spread  on  thin  .slices  of  oatmeal  bread. 

Cottage  Cheese  Salad  Dressing — One- 
half  cup  milk,  one-fourth  cup  vinegar, 
one  egg,  one  cup  soft  cottage  cheese,  one 
cup  sour  cream  (whipped),  one  teaspoon 
salt,  one  teaspoon  mustard,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  paprika,  two  teaspoons  flour,  one 
and  one-half  teaspoons  melted  butter. 
Mix  the  dry  ingredient.s,  add  the  butter. 


then  the  heated  milk  and  stir  until  very 
thick.  Add  the  vinegar  slowly,  stirring 
all  the  while ;  cool  slightly  and  add  the 
beaten  egg.  With  an  egg  beater  beat  in 
the  cheese  gradually  until  smooth.  Lastly 
fold  in  the  whipped  cream.  , 

Cottage  Cheese  Sauce — Use  one  cup  of 
milk,  one  ounce  cottage  cheese,  two  table¬ 
spoons  flour,  salt  and  pepper.  Thicken 
the  milk  with  the  flour  and  add  the  cheese, 
stirring  until  it  is  melted.  Serve  at  once, 
with  eggs  as  creamed  eggs,  or  on  toast. 
Add  more  cheese  and  the  sauce  is  suit¬ 
able  for  rice  or  macaroni, 

Cottage  Cheese  Pie  or  Cheese  Cake — 
For  the  crust,  one-half  cup  butter  sub¬ 
stitute,  two  cups  of  flour,  milk  and  salt. 
Mix  and  roll  out  as  for  pastry.  Fill  with 
a  mixture  of  one  pound  cheese,  two  eggs 
well  beaten,  one-fourth  pint  of  cream, 
one-fourth  cup  of  sugar,  pinch  of  cinn.a- 
mon,  salt.  Sift  cinnamon  over  the  top  of 
this  and  bake  in  oven  until  the  crust  is 
brown  and  the  mixture  firm. 

Lemon  Cheese  Pie — Scald  two-thirds 
cup  of  milk,  add  three-fourths  cup  corn 
syrup  and  two  tablespoons  cornstarch  and 
cook  until  the  mixture  thickens ;  Cover 
and  cook  10  minutes  more,  stirring  occa¬ 
sionally.  Add  the  egg  yolk  beaten  light, 
one  cup  of  cheese,  one  lemon,  grated  rind 
and  juice,  and  one-fourth  tea.spoon  salt. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  a  well-baked  pas- 
ti'y  shell,  cover  with  a  meringue  made  of 
one  egg  white  and  two  tablespoons  sugar. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  six  minutes. 

Cheese  and  Nut  Loaf — Mix  together 
the  following  ingredients  and  bake  in  a 
buttered  pan  in  a  hot  oven  until  the  top 
and  sides  are  well  browned:  Two  cups 
cottage  cheese,  one  cup  chopped  nuts, 
one  cup  cold  cereal,  one  cup  dry  bread 
crumbs,  two  tablespoons  chopped  onions, 
one  tablespoon  fat,  salt  and  pepper,  one- 
third  teaspoon  soda  toi  neutralize  the 
acid,  and  Worcestershire  sauce,  if  de¬ 
sired,  Turn  on  a  hot  platter  and  serve 
with  tomato  sauce. 

AIKS.  F.  W.  STILLAIAN. 


That  is  what  thousands  of  delighted  home  owners  all  over  the  United  States 
are  telling  their  neighbors  and  friends.  In  the  coldest  weather  the  Mueller 
Pipeless  Furnace  is  successfully  heating  their  homes,  saving  one- third  and  more  in 
fuel,  giving  them  all  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  furnace  heat  at  minimum  cost. 


If  you  are  a  diveller  in  a  stove  heated  home,  you  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  great  advantages  of  this 
remarkably  efficient  and  economical  heating  system.  Your  entire  house  heated  through  one  register 
— no  pipes  or  flues  to  tear  up  your  floors  or  walls  or  heat  your  cellar.  Constant  circulation  of  fresh, 
warm,  moist  air  throughout  every  room — better  health  and  better  living  conditions  for  your  family. 


The  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace  is  a  mar¬ 
velously  efficient  utilization  of  the  well 
known  law  that  warm  air  rises  and  cool 
air  falls.  In  its  design  and  construction 
this  law  has  been  scientifically  and  cor¬ 
rectly  applied  for  heating  the  entire  house 
through  one  register.  The  Mueller  Pipeless 
is  the  result  of  over  sixty  years’  experience 
in'  furnace  building — the  work  of  expert 
heating  engineers — and  is  sold  under  a 
binding  guarantee  to  heat  the  entire 
house  to  a  comfortable  temperature. 

The  Mueller  Pipeless  can.  be  quickly  and 
easily  installed  in  any  house,  old  or  new. 
No  cellar  too  small  for  it;  if  house  has  no 
cellar  a  pit  large  enough  to  hold  fuel  and 
furnace  can  be  dug.  No  heat  can  escape 
into  the  cellar  and  interfere  with  storage 
of  food  stuffs. 

The  Mueller  Pipeless  heats  the  entire  house 
with  a  remarkably  small  amount  of  fuel. 
It  burns  hard  or  soft  coal,  coke  or  wood, 
is  simple  to  operate,  dependable  under  all 


weather  conditions,  and  completely  re¬ 
moves  all  fire  danger. 

Do  not  consider  the  purchase  of  any  other 
heating  system  until  you  have  thoroughly 
investigated  the  Mueller  Pipeless.  Its  strik¬ 
ingly  superior  features  of  design  and  con¬ 
struction  will  quickly  convince  you  that  it 
is  the  only  pipeless  system  you  will  wish 
to  install  in  your  home — that  it  is  reliable, 
economical  and  built  to  last  a  lifetime. 

Write  at  once  for  free  book  ** Heating  Your 
Home.”  You  want  this  book  because  it 
gives  you  valuable  information  about  heat¬ 
ing  and  a  complete  and  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Mueller  Pipeless.  We  will  send 
it  free  at  your  request  and  give  you  the  name  of  the  nearest  Mueller  dealer. 

W.  A.  CASE  &  SON  MFC.  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Distributors  for  New  York 
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'Lifltht*  with  a  match” 

Taplex  Foot  Warmen  are  made  of  indotructible  rteel 
bodies  with  nickel-plated  ends. 

14  "  long — with  12  bars  fuel — $5.00 
in  Canada  6.50 

20  "  long — with  12  bars  fuel —  7.50 
In  Canada  9.00 

Taplex  Smokeless  Fuel — solid  bricks,  1 2  to  the  box™* 
can  be  used  in  any  foot  wanner — $1  .OOper  box 
In  Canada —  1 .25  per  box 

If  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  send  postpaid  on 
tecei|>t  of  price  and  dealer’s  name. 


YOU  can  use  your  auto  all  winter — even  in  the  severest  weather — 
without  fear  of  getting  frozen  feet — frost  bile — chills  or  the  like;  you 
can  ride  in  perfect  comfort  in  an(/  weather — if  you  have  a 

TAPLEX 
FOOT  mRMER 


Needs  but  a  match  ^  * 

It’s  the  only  foot  warmer  you  can  put  in  operation  at  any  time  and 
anywhere  simply  by  applying  a  match. 

You  11  find  dozens  of  other  uses,  too,  for  the  Taplex  Foot  Warmer  and 
also  for  the  other  Taplex  Warmers;  Body  Warmer,  Bed  Warmer  and 
Handy  Warmer.  All  of  them  are  put  in  operation  instantly  merely  by 
applying  a  match.  Give  out  generous  heat  for  6  to  8  hours — no  flame — 
safe,  efficient,  economical.  All  Taplex  Warmers  guaranteed  satisfactory 
or  money  refunded.  Sold  by  leading  general,  drug,  hardware,  depfirtmenl 
and  automobile  accessory  stores.  Write  for  descriptive  folder — sent 
free  on  request. 

TAPLEX  CORPORATION.  47  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 


Cost  $2.50  so  far 

One  month  old,  150  lbs.  50  lbs.  when  born. 

Blatchford’s 

Sell  your  milk.  Raise  your  calves  on  Blatch- 
ford’s  Calf  Meal  at  Vi  the  price  of  milk.  The 
other  Vi  stays  in  your  pocket  as  clear  profit. 

Send  for  Pamnlilet  Shown  yon.  how  to  nako 
vxeuu  lor  rampniei  two  profit*  loBtoad  of  one. 

Blatchford  C»lf  Meal  Co. — Dept  4787 — Wankegan.lU. 


Milk  Bottiini}  Machines 
For  Sale 


liUiUlilAUiUiiUMUUJ 


DonT  Keep 
Loafer  Cows 


Writo  today  for  thla  new 
freo  book  cxplainintr.fiuw  to 
koi‘p  recorfls  of  milk  and 
butler  produced  by  each 
cow;  how  to  tcHt  tnilk;  pro¬ 
tects  you  Atfainst  keepintf 
loafcrcows,  etc.  ThiafHonly 
one  of  the  20  equally  help* 

ful  articles  io  this  free  book, 
called 

20  Ways  to  Make  the 
Farm  Pay  More 

We  send  thi.4  larfiro  book 
free  becauHo  ft  shows  tho 
kind  of  farmfnjf  socretH  told 
In  tho  2000  pHtfOH  of  FARM 
KNOWLKlK;E--tho  new 
Farmers'  Own  Kncyclopedia, 
about  which  wo  want  you  to 
know.  Il^n't  mins  tins  /res 
book. 

Write  Postal  Now 

Just  send  your  name, 
taoam  how  to  avoid  Ioshos  by 
kcepinff  accurate  record, and 
new  waysto  make  your  farm- 
iiur  operations  pay  you  more 
money.  Simply  say  Send 
me  20  Ways  to  Make  tho 
Farm  Pay  More."  /t’sFVrs, 
but  it  may  he  worth  many 
dollars  to  you. 

Seara  Roebuck  &  Co* 
Dept.  6614‘t  Chfeaso*  111. 


FREE  BOOK 

describes  the  fiowest  and 

^nout  tmrceaaful  aecrats 
of  the  /ollavnny: 

1,  1  low  to  Make  Babcock 
Tost. 

2.  More  Cream  from  wo 
Separator. 

5.  Koepinjf  Accurate 
Farm  Accounts. 

4.  Prir-o  Com  Crops. 

6.  Greater  Alfalfa  Prof¬ 
its. 

C.  lietter  Stock  Feodlntc. 

7.  Caro  of  Sick  Animals. 

8.  B  e  s  t  W  a  y  8  to  Uso 

Silos.  ,  .  - 

And  other  subjects  of 
equal  IntereHt  to  every 
farmer.  Writo  today. 


iVi*>*twii>*wiiwng*niwinnigimi**wil! 
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DOWNfl 

ONE  YEAR- 

TO  PAY 


40*Fort  Atkinson  Style  “  F”  No.  1. 

Pint  Fillers  with  Cases. 

Machines  can  be  adjusted  to  fill 
Pint  Bottles. 

Practically  new  and  in  excellent 
condition. 

Will  consider  offer  for  entire  lot,  or 
any  part  thereof. 

CHILDS  COMPANY 

200  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK  CITY 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  tbis 
subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


$38 


Buys  the  Hew  Butterfly 
Junior  No*  2K.  Di^ht  run¬ 
ning,  easy  cleaning,  close 
Hkimm*ng,  durable.  Guaran* 
teed  a  lifetime  against  de¬ 
fects  in  material  and  workmanship. 
Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8 


shown  here. 


vniAi  Kama  its  own  cost  and 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  more  by  what  it  savoe  ^ntwii 
In  cream.  Postal  brings  Freo  catalogr-folder  and  "direct- from- 
fact/ory"  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.,  2171  Marshall  Blvd.,  CHICAfiO 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


Great  Danes 


Corning  Veal 

Will  .you  toll  ino  how  to  corn  or  pre¬ 
serve  the  meat  of  a  three  or  four  months’ 
old  bull  cnlfV  I  would  like  to  know  also 
what  kind  of  a  receptacle  to  use  if  I  corn 
the  same.  I  have  two  bull  calves  nearly 
the  .same  age,  and  contemplate  using  one 
now  and  one  next  Fall  or  Winter.  Will 
the  same  process  do  for  the  meat  of  the 
older  one?  ,  F.  J.  s. 

Unionville,  Conn. 

The  most  desirable  rweptacle  would  be 
an  earthen  ja?-,  hut  a  "wooden  barrel  or 
tub  may  be  used  so  long  as  it  is  tight 
and  has  not  been  use<l  for  vinegar,  koro- 
•sene  or  the  like.  Molasses  barrels  after 
being  thoroughly  scalded  are  fairly  sati.s- 
factory.  The  method  of  corning  that  will 
be  found  most  satisfactory  i.s  us  follows : 

Since  corned  beef  is  used  for  practically 
the  .same  dishes  as  fresh  beef,  only  whole¬ 
some,  untainted  meat  should  he  used  for 
this  purposi*.  Naturally,  the  choicer  the 
meat  that  is  [uit  into  the  pickle  the  hotter 
will  he  the  meat  that  oomo.s  out.  The 
ch(“ai)er  cuts  of  beef  are  ordinarily  used 
for  coming,  because  the  choicer  cuts  are 
more  palatable  in  a  fresh  <'ondition.  Plate, 
flank,  slioulder,  chuck,  cross  ribs,  and 
nnnp  are  most  commonly  used  for  corn¬ 
ing.  Frozen  meat  should  not  he  put  into 
the  brine;  neither  should  the  brine  he 
frozen  while  the  meat  is  in  it. 

Weigh  (he  meat.  Cut  it  in  pieces  about 
six  inches  s(iu,ire.  Place  a  layer  of  salt 


said  Chester  Brooks  of  Henderson  County, 
Illinois,  who  has  had  wonderful  succes.s 
W'ith  his  breeders.  laist  year  he  desired 
to  enter  the  sheep  business,  and  purcha.sed 
a  load  of  aged  Western  ewes. 

“I  bought  the  ewes  about  the  first  of 
September,”  continued  Mr.  Brooks,  ‘‘and 
they  averaged  100  lbs.  and  cost  me  .$11 
per  cwt.  After  getting  them  home  I  put 
them  on  Blue  grass  pasture  and  brush 
land,  and  changed  them  around  ho  as  not 
to  get  the  pastures  wormy. 

‘T  let  the  ewes  into  a  small  field  of 
soft  corn,  after  which  they  ran  on  small 
grain  stubble  and  on  the  second  mowing 
of  clover.  They  did  well.  I  turned  in 
four  purebred  rams  about  the  first  of 
November.  Tho  ewes  cleaned  up  all  of 
the  feed  about  the  farm  and  I  didn’t  feed 
them  until  shortly  before  lambing  time, 
when  they  received  a  ration  of  corn  and 
oats.  I  bred  the  ewes  so  as  to  have  lambs 
come  about  the  first  of  March.  Some  of 
the  lambs  were  dropped  before  that  time, 
and  I  lost  about  *25  per  cent  of  the  crop 
due  to  this.” 

Mr.  Brooks  built  a  small  shed,  openiug 
to  the  south,  for  the  sheei*.  The  lamb 
crop  was  1>0  per  cent.  The  ewes  gave 
about  seven  pounds  of  wool,  which 
brought  about  02  cents  per  Ih.  There¬ 
fore,  they  about  i>aid  for  themselves  and 
left  the  larnhs  as  a  profit.  Fiudi  luul 
.about  .$4  worth  of  wool,  and  this  [laid  for 
the  feed.  faki.  w.  gagk. 

New  York. _ 

Airedales  and  Rats 

I  read  on  page  100.”  an  article  under 
the  heading  of  “A  Five  Woodchuck  Cure,” 
by  .lohn  Van  Tuyl.  wIhi  claims  to  have 
rifl  his  place  of  rals  by  keeping  Airedalo.s 


(This  Cow,  Owned  by  J.  IF.  Mock,  of  Lehigh  Co.,  Penn.,  TFas  Fresh  in  July. 

Best  Day’s  Milk  Weighed  J’ounds. 


Her 


For  Sale-Purebred  Collie  Puppies  "hite.  k!?. 

(;il)le  to  registry.  MalOb,  $16;  Siiayud  £ciualon»  912. 
WM.  IIOTALIXG,  -  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Airedales  and  Collies  o',  “at i 

pups,  crown  <ioc8.  ainl  l.rood  matrons,  fni'ce  in¬ 
structive  list,  ;'ic.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oaklaml,  Iowa 


Diane  Tim  Intcllivont  Icirul.  A  Iho  finiima  I'Ict* 

Lome  rups  NKI.sa.V’H,  <;r..veClty,  I'll 


on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  the 
meat  is  to  he  packed,  cover  this  with  a 
layer  of  meat,  and  sprinkle  a  layer  of 
salt  over  the  meat.  Add  alternate  layers 
of  iiH'iit  and  of  salt  until  the  meat  is 
paekt'd.  .Seven  to  niiu'  pounds  of  .salt 
will  usually  be  enough  for  100  pounds  of 
meat.  Allow  the  meat  to  stand  in  the 
salt  over  night.  On  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  make  u  brine,  using  live  pounds  of 
sugar,  2$/^  ounces  of  baking  smia.  and 
three  ounces  of  .saltpeter  for  every  100 
pound.s  of  meat.  His.solve  these  iiigredi- 
ients  in  four  gallons  of  boiling  water.  Al¬ 
low  the  brine  te  cool  thoroughly  before 
pouring  it  ov'er  the  meat.  If  more  or 
less  than  100  pound.s  of  meat  is  to  he 
cured,  use  llu'se  proportions  for  the  brine. 
If  four  gallous  of  brine  does  not  entirely 
cover  100  iiouiids  of  meat,  water  may  he 
added.  The  meat  should  he  weighted 
down  with  a  block  or  a  clean  stone,  since 
any  part  that  is  not  covered  w'ith  the 
brine  will  decomito.se  very  tpiickly. 

If  the  brine  shows  signs  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  in  warm  weather  it  should  he  drawn 
off,  boiled,  strained  through  a  clean  cloth, 
and  after  it  is  thoroughly  cooled,  poured 
hack  on  the  meat. 

The  meat  should  he  kept  in  a  cool, 
dark  jflace.  At  the  end  of  .30  days  the 
meat  will  be  ready  for  use.  If  the  pieces 
are  larger  than  six  inches  sepmre  a  longt'r 
time  may'  he  allowed,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  pieces.  For  furtlier  informa¬ 
tion  I  would  refer  F.  .1.  S.  to  (’oriiell 
Beading  Course  119.  Thi.s  process  will 
S'crve  for  corning  meat  from  he^f  of  any 
age.  K.  ,1.  SKin.KK. 


I  read  so  much  about  the  descroyiiig  of 
rats,  which  I  find  is  iinjiracticahle,  that  I 
am  led  to  inquire  whether  Airedales  are 
what  they  are  in  this  piece  represented. 
I  am  troubled  greatly  with  rats.  I  have 
tried  all  sorts  of  poison  and  all  kinds  of 
traps.  I  latidy  wrote  the  United  State.* 
Agricultui'al  Deiiartment,  asking  if  they 
could  tell  me  how'  to  drive  away  or  de¬ 
stroy  rats  which  would  not  oat  anything 
whicli  contained  poLson  and  which  would 
not  enter  any  kind  of  a  trap.  They  sent 
me  the  usual  circulars,  telling  how  many 
million  dollar.s’  worth  of  damage  the  raUs 
do  in  the  United  States  in  a  year,  all  of 
w'hich,  from  niy  own  cxiierieuce,  I  be¬ 
lieved  and  already  knew.  They  simply 
advised  using  poison  and  various  kinds  of 
(raps,  .‘ill  of  which  I  have  tried  to  no 
great  account.  If  the  Airedale  will  do 
what  Mr.  Van  Tuyl  claims,  I  would  be 
tempted  to  try  it.  S.  M.  G, 

Bhode  Island. 

We  have  no  doubt  tlie  story  of  the  Aire¬ 
dale  dogs  is  true.  We  have  found  dogs 
of  this  breed  natural  hunters.  So  are  tlie 
Scotch  terriers.  Y'ou  will  lind  as  greab 
a  difference  between  various  dogs  as  you 
will  between  men  in  their  inclination  to 
do  their  duty.  The  more  fact  of  buying 
an  Airedale  and  turning  him  loo.se  in  the 
liarnyard  would  not  end  the  rat  nuisance. 
The  dog  must  he  trained  and  directed  in 
order  to  make  liim  efticient.  We  .should 
make  a  trial  of  the  “rat  virus.”  This  con¬ 
tains  the  germs  of  a  disease  fatal  to  rats 
hut  not  affecting  other  animals.  It  is 
given  in  food  and  we  have  some  good  re- 
[)orts  from  tlio.se  who  have*  used  it. 


A  Letter  from  France 
(Continued  from  page  1104) 

ters.  Dad  was  and  is  the  best  pal  I’ve 
ev(‘r  had.  and  1  was  thinking  fif  liim  just 
now.  and  of  the  contrast  1x4 ween  our 
farms  in  Illinois  and  these  here  that  has 
led  me  to  write  you  the.se  lines.  May 
.vfiiir  work  iirosper  and  he  the  inspiration 
of  many  a  young  man  is  my  wish. 

COUP.  IIOWAIU)  K.  I'ATTKKSON. 


TAKOeT-KOOK  rAKII,  Iliintiii|;tun,  N-vr  lurk 


For  Sale 


KxUiiiniimtoyour  intsand  save  your  Kiiiiii.  Piico  list  fi-uo. 
Illustrated  booUlutlOo.  C.  II.  KEKIfKIli  VO., (ireeuwioli,  Oblo 


Handling  Breeding  Ewes 

“For  the  farmm-  who  is  thinking  of 
starting  into  the  sliee^i  Innsiness,  I  would 
advise  buying  young  breeding  stock,” 


.Steward:  “We’re  held  up  liy  a  snii- 
marine,  sir.”  Seasick  Fas.senger :  “Good! 
I  hope  the  <larn  jiirate  relieves  this  ship 
of  her  roll  I” — Buffalo  Fxiiress. 


JShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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AYRSHIRES 


ANIMALSforsTle 

Run  mostly  lielit,  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
hroedinu;  evorythinc  uuurantood  that  loaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


JERSEYS 


PROFIT  BRFED^ 

T^nY  wanta  feed  cn  cows  that  eklm 
’’  Ihoir  own  milk?  Jerncy'n  produce 
tha  hiKheat  peroontajro  of  butter  fa  nV 
tba  lowest  feed  cost.  Tho  man  with 
ona  iersey  la  never  aatisHed  until  ho 
has  a  herd.  Write  to  Breodera  for 
pedijfreeti  and  prices.  Iy«t  us  send  you 
profitable  facts  about  tba  Jersey. 

TH^MCRICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
330Watt  23rd  SU_ New  York  City 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

r  5012  lie — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE,  N.  J. 


For  Sale  20  Reg  Jersey  Heifers 

Grand  Sire  .some  of  them  Imported  .Tap. 
Good  size,  color,  best  working  herd  in  state. 
No  Cow.s  in  hei'd  of  50  under  0000  lbs.  milk- 
$50  up. 

H.  G.  GILLETTE 

GREEN  MEADOW  FARM  -  FORESTVILLE,  CONN- 


“THE  HERMITAGE,”  near  Cenlreville,  Maryland 

PURE  It'D CE VC  for 
BRED  J£KijE1i3  .SALE 

Uich  in  t)loo(l  ot  U.aiaighs,  Kminonts,  (Jolden  Lads, 
Flying  Fox,  Mohican,  and  Noble  Oaklands. 
SUSAN  WILLIAMS,  Owner  EDW.  A.  NELKER,  Herdsman 


For  Sale-1 5-mos.-old  Jersey  Bull 

BRANQSON  OF  THE  WORLD'S  CHAMPION  IMP.  OXFORD'S  YOU'LL  PO. 
<2)  15-inos.-old  P.  15.  Jlolstoin-Friosinn  Bulls,  with 
(11)  world  and  state  records  in  their  pedigree.  (2) 
clioicoly  bred  1’.  15.  llolstoin-Friosian  bulls,  3  moo. 
()rder»  taken  (Oct.  delivery)  P.  15.  Yorkshire  pigs. 
Might  accept  Baled  Hay  (Alfalfa)  part  exchange. 
Br.  SOUTHEY'S  ISLXNU  VIEW  FARM.  P.  0.  Box  7S7.  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


To  Close  Out  Quickly  Will  Sell  Cheap 

2  Register  of  Merit  Jersey  cows;  1  bull,  7  years  old; 

U  hulls,  2  years  old:  6  heifers  from  18  mouths  to  3 
years  old; '2  in  milk,  the  others  duo  between  Nov. 
and  Fob.  3  registered  lierkshiro  sows  ;  0  unregister¬ 
ed  spring  pigs.  Mangels,  10  to  20  tons.  Inspection  at 
farm,  COl.EHKOOK,  (near  Winsted),  CONN.  Address 
H.  J.  BICKFORD,  60  Wall  Slreel,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


AALK  FivePureBredJenHighGrada  dersey  Cows 

two  to  eight  years;  pranddaughtors  of  or  bred 
to  a  son  of  ttoldan  F'orris  Noble.  Freshen  dur¬ 
ing  fall,  winter  and  spring.  Good  family  cows. 
A.  L.  FlTOll,  •  Westmoreland,  New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HEREFORDS 

By  Champion  Prince  Real  and 
from  Prince  Rupert  8th,  cows 

STOCK  ALL  ACES 

If  you  want  tho  host,  write 

ALEX  MORRISON,  *SheVb«rne.VL 

Capt.  J.  Watson  WEBB,  Owner 


SWINE 


in  weeks 

_  Oi.’tober 

13th.  Sow,  S16;  boar,  B12.  Add  »1  for  registration.  If 
rc<|Uire(l.  IIOl'Nh  SPlll.Nd  KARM.lt.  V.  ».,  StanfordvIlle.W.Y 


Oheshirel^lss 


FOK  SALE-lOO  Five-Week. Old  FIG.S 

CHESTER  WHITES  AND  BERKSHIRES 

we.oo  ouch.  Rouse  Bros.,  Now  Albany,  Pa 


PurcBrcdO.I.C.ScptcmbcrPiqs  u„i 

BaOII  at  nix  wpoks  old.  A.  U.  FUFI^UAN,  PiilnidtU 


N  IN  ^ 
DollurH 
York 


HOLSTEINS 


] 


Other  Live  Stock  Ads  on  Page  1177 


Cortland  Holstein  Farms 

offers  for  sale  in  Hish  Grade  and  Registered  Cows,  as  follows : 
200  Cows.  Due  to  calve  in  August,  .September  and 
October.  Ijirgo,  heavy  <’ows  bred  to  Registered  bulls. 
75  Fresh  cows,  milking  45  to  60  lbs.  |>cr  day  now.  7B 
Orndo  Heifers,  2  years  old,  due  to  freshen  this  fad. 
"I'liey  are  tlio  rlgtit  kind  for  dairy  cowa  200  Heifers 
2  years  old.  lired  to  freshen  in  tho  winter  and  early 
Slu  ing.  1  00  Heifers.  12mos.  to  18  nios.  old.  1  OO  Keg. 
Hoi.  Heifers  I’ai-t  of  them  duo  to  freshen  this  fall. 
These  lire  an  extra  lino  lot  ami  will  please  anyone. 
Wire  us  tlie  day  you  would  like  to  look  them  over. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSV'  '''t-h 

Uept.  N,  203  and  205  Savings  Hank  Itldg.,  i  uiu.s.id,  N,  T. 


SPOT  FARM 
HOLSTEINS 

%  Holstein  heifer  calves,  120  to 
i26e.ieh,  ('Xpross  paid  in  lots  of 
'5.  10  registered  heifers,  bred,  17 
lUnbred.  18  cows,  bred  ;Hhave  A. 
U.  O.  dams.  21  registered  bulls, 
lOto  18  mos.  old.  OOgrade  2  yr.- 
old  heifers.  25  grade  cows,  duo 
in  spring.  25  close  springers; 
must  he  sold  to  make  stable 
room.  JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tally,  N.  Y 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Special  Prices  for  Next  60  Days 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

SO  fresh  cows  and  close  springers. 
100  cows  which  arc  to  freshen  In  Autr- 
iiHt,  Scptcfiiber  andiOctober.  100  2  and 
3-year-old  heifers,  bred  to  freshen 
early  fall.  Tho  best  lot  of  stock  ever 
oirercd  for  sale  In  central  New  York. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.,  Maple  Lawn  Farm 
CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 

Ofllce  :  Bnrjjess  Block,  Main  Streo 


Stevens’  Farm 
HOLSTEINS 

X  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $16 
and  $'20  eiudi,  two  calves  and 
registerod  bull  calf  tor  $60. 
Ki'gistered  heifer  and  hull 
eiilvi's  all  iigcs. 

All  from  hloli  producing  dams 
PAUL  H.  STEVENS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Yearling  Bulls 

Sired  iiy  .a  griindson  of  the  King  of  tho  1 'on tines  from 
a  2"). 42  11).  dam,  at  popular  prices.  Write  mo  what 
you  want.  D.  F.  McLENNAN,  311  Union  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Grade  Holsteins  and  Guernseys 

bW  to  select  from.  Fresh  cows  and  springers  abvavs 
on  hand.  Heavy  cows  weighing  from  1,200  to  1,400 

lbs.  F.  Li.  1*  a  L  M  E  It ,  Muravia,  New  York 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  svx.  $15  to  $20  each.  f.  H.  WOOD  Cortland,  Now  York 


cno  tOfin  offer  reg.  Holstein,  8  mo.s.,  royally 
ruri  04UU  show  hull.  Av.  dam  and  sire's 

darn,  over  30  Ihs.  World’s  vecoril  gr.'inddam.  Send 
fur  pedigree.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  write  fof 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo,  N.Y 


IlQwnoiiic  t  ”*e'*  I'rod  Grade  IIOI.STF.IN  llclfcr 
Kyill  yilllls  i  Calves;  also  Keg.  Hull  Calves.  Write 
for  prices,  photos,  etc.  C.  8.  Harvey,  CTnclnnatui,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Get  Guernseys 

If  you  want  to  increase  your  dairy  profits  you 
need  to  know  about  tho  cows  whose  average 
production,  under  tests  supervised  by  St:ite  Ag¬ 
ricultural  (iollegos,  is  three  limes  as  great  as 
til#  average  of  all  dairy  cows  bi  the  United 
iStatos.  Ask  for  "  The  Utory  of  the  Ouenise]/." 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R,  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


Guernsey  Cattle 

FOR  SALE 

Registered  heifers,  best  blood  in 
country  at  farm  prices — owing  to  lack 
of  room. 

GREENBRAES  FARM,  Monr«e,  New  Yerk 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

MAY  ROSES 

Our  three  herd  sires  carry  an  average  of 
25%  of  the  blood  of  tho  peerless  Jlay  Hose 
2nd.  Before  you  buy  your  next  bull,  write 
us  for  our  list  of  young  bulls. 

AV.  S.  K.EUK,  Mgr.,  CuhaSHtit,  Maiss. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  K.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Ro$Iyn,  N.  Y. 


Breed  Berkstiires— They  Pay 

Economize  on  com.  You  can  produce  market  toppers  chiefly  on  inexpensive  feeds.  Write 
to  these  breeders  for  prices,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  “Berkshire  Hogs.”  Address 

American  Berkshire  Association  Springa.M,  111, 


anedjo  farm 

OFFERS  A  YEARUNG 

Berkshire  Boar 

with  show  record,  weighing  500  lbs.  at 
1  yr.  Also  5  mos.  old  boars  and  gilts  of 
choice  breeding.  Write  (or  descriptions. 

H.  M.  TERWILtIGER,  Mgr..  Webster.  Mass. 


BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

Send  for  llluetrated  circular 
Spring  pigs  all  sold.  Now  taking  orders  for  Aug. 
and  Sept,  pigs  to  be  shipped  at  8  to  lOwks.  old  at 
l$‘JO  each  and  up. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  WHIT6UERN  FARM,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Thorncroft  Berkslures 

READY  FOR  DELIVERY  NOW 

Kxtragood  August  and  September  registered  boar 
and  sow  pigs  by  Higliwood  Model  71,  out  of  largo, 
prolillc  BOWS  of  the  best  of  breeding.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  I’l  ice,  $20  to  $25  Each  at  6-8  weeks  old. 


).  R.  THORNDIKE. 


Southboro,  Mass. 


Springbank  Berkshir  es 

I  offer  3  Mar.  1,  1918  Boar  Pigs  and  will  book  orders 
for  bred  Gilts  for  Spring  1919  farrow  to  tho  service  of 
Duke’s  Champion  '22nd,  litter  mate  to  the  Junior 
Champion  Sow  at  1917  National  Swine  Show,  or  to  a 
son  of  Symboleer  6th  and  out  of  sow  litter  mate  to 
Grand  I.eiider  2lid.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Dwntr,  Marblidile.  Cann. 


BERKSHIRES 


Booking  orders 
S 11  m  m  e  r  anil 
Fall  pigs.  Best 
breeding  and 
properly  devel¬ 
oped.  Also  a  few  Spring  pigs  and  bred  sows  for  sale 

Greystone  Farm,  Summersville,  W.  Va 

■a  nil-  Boars  for  sale;  6  mos.  old. 

ReO'  BerkShirG  *26.  sire,  Loym 

IlCga  UCI  noilll  V  J  ^,0  pj  Wendover  235071. 

WH.  TELrEK,  roini  Ltohaul  Farms.  Routs  I,  lVllmln(ton,  Ual. 

•r>  17  D  V"  C  I-Y  Y  D  17  Spring  and  fall  pigs. 
Jl3 Hi  IV  a3  JL  JX  R  XV  A  few  good  young 
boars  of  high  quality.  KICIIAIl!)  WA18,  Lebaaon,  M.  J. 


KINDERHOOK  DUROCS 

March  and  April  hoars  for  service  November  and 
December  Big,  husky,  liigli-clais.  Weanling  pigs 
—tho  first  ones  will  be  ready  about  Nov.  15th.  Breed¬ 
ing  and  prices  cheerfully  furnished.  All  gnaranteeil, 

as  usual.  Kinderhook  Ouroc-Jersey  Assn.,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Boar  For  Sale 

To  avoid  inbreeding  we  are  offering  one  of  our  herd 
boars  Age,2)4yrs.;  weight,  over .’lOO  lbs.  A  proven 
sire  ot  quality.  I'rice  right.  BRAMBLLTYE  FARM.  Stiaukel,  N.Y. 

“HAMPSHIR  E 

They  grow  over  a  pound  iitlay  if  foil  Intel- 'Y|£B|| 
ligeiitly.  Free  circular.  Guernsey  Bulls.  JjMB 

LOCL-HT 

Reg.  Yorkshire  Pigs 

ItKAK  KIlXxK  FAKM,  PleaBantvllle,  N.  Y. 

Shiner’s  Purebred  Jersey  Reds 

Woiiiiling  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks,  SI  0  each.  XJiiroIated  stock. 

Karl  I).  Sliiuer,  The  Oeii-Mour  Farm,  Towautla,  I’a^ 


SHEEP 


] 


Sheep  For  Sale 

If  you  want  to  pnrcha.se  High  class  heavy  shearing. 
Range  bred  Ye.arling  Ewes  of  the  mutton  type  that 
will  give  you  largo  jiroflts  in  Wool  and  Mutton,  wo 
o.'in  sell  you  any  iiutnher.  Brices,  $17  and  $19  each. 

INTERSTATE  LIVE  STOCK  CO..  Selkirk.  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  Ihs. 
dally  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenors,  NJf. 

^  _  Two  bred  heifers  and  Throe  fin- 

|.11P1*I16P'VC  yv,ang  bulls  from  heavy  prodiic 
^  ing  dams.  All  priced  for  ti nick 
sale.  Meadow  llruuk  Farms,  Williamstown.  Mass. 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES  o%:  aT il  “ 

Production  is  our  motto  in  their  breeding. 
JAMES  E.  van  ALSTYNE,  Sunnyside  Farm,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS5£;,Efi,  /JS 

Prices  Koasonable.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM.  Sniithtown.  N.Y 


Prolific 
Berkshires 

A  very  (ew  of  our 
Choicest  Spring  Gilts  Left 

Sired  by  Rival  Longfellow  20th,  No.  238095 

and  out  o(  our  great,  prolific  brood  sows. 
We  have  produced  a  high  class  of  pigs  that 
we  are  proud  to  offer.  Send  your  orders 
for  the  FALL  PIGS. 

KARHA  FARM.  ParksvHIe,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 

GEO.  I,.  BABKKH,  StUT. 


BERKSHIRES 

We  have  our  best  old  sows  lireil  for  Aiig.,  Rept., 
and  early  Oct.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
their  pigs  to  bo  delivered  at  8  wks.  old.  Order  now 
and  get  the  best.  A  few  good  Spring  boars  left. 

H.  GRIMSHAW  North  East,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood: 

Fork  will  help  win  the  war;  bnttbe  importanttiiing 
RIGHT  NOW  is  to  buy  a  bond  of  tile  fuiirtli  lilierty  loan. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15.  DUNDEE,  NEW  YDRK 

Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

We  iiave  a  number  of  flue  boars  ready  for  service. 
Also  lioar  pigs  and  one  trieii  senior  yearling  boar  and 
a  few  spring  sow  pigs.  Every  animal  just  as  re;)re- 
seiited  and  must  lie  satisfactory  to  purchiiser  or 
money  refunded.  CAT  ROCK  FAim,  Weitnaod,  Half. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

August  and  September  pigs  are  registered  at  8  to  10 
weeks  of  age.  Now  iiooking  orders  for  vigorous, 
healthy  stock  of  well  known  families  at  $20  each. 
Hatlsfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Cor¬ 
respondence  and  calls  invited.  LOCUST  LODGE  FARM 
G.  W,  Kuchitr,  I.A  OuANOKViLK,  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 


Prolific  Berkshires ^:v‘?Jami 

stamina.  Sows  and  gilts  foi'  fail  farrow.  Also  spring 
liigs.  Large  litters.  ‘'MASTERPIECE-LON6FEUOW  "  blood¬ 
lines.  Prices reiusonable.  J.  C.BREAM,Reule4,Geltyiburg,Pi. 

KlAyl#m|fS|,|gA  for  BREEDERt.  6  weeks  old.  Either 
1461  IV9IIII  U9  sex;  $10  each.  Trios  not  akin. 
CLOVEKIAALK  FAKM,  Charlotte,  N.  V  . 


FOR  THE  BEST 

TAMWORTH  and  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Write  or  Visit 

REYNOIDSLYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to 

WESTVIEW  STOCK  FARM 
R  1  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Pura  Bred  Southdown  Sheep 

I.  2  and  3  yrn.  old.  Fine  foundation  (lock.  ICxceilent  cou- 
dltiou.  I’ricOf  $30  each.  MT.  KEMBLE  f  ARMS,  Morriittwn.  N.  J, 

Uatnnakirao  Two  fine  yearling  rams;  long  bodied, 
nallipSnireS  growtiiy  fellows.  $40  anti  l$45. 
Ohoice  ram  lambs,  $‘JS.  Not  registered. 

J.  1).  Sholiuidine  &  Sonu,  .  lArrraine,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-8  YEARLING  EWES 

and  12,  good  ag*.  Crated,  $380;  not  crated,  $360. 
CLAltK  GKEGOKV,  -  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 

TP  ■  ■  M  ■  o  I’rizo  winning  B.eg.  ram,  4  years  old,  $40. 

I  UniS>  <■.  J.  SIIKIAllOi.NK,  l.orrttliie,  N.  Y. 

FAIKIIOI.mk  iiahI’SIIIIIK  hams  for  sale.  Kxceptioiinlly 
line  individuals.  Karl  1>.  Itruwii,  K.  2,  Ilian,  N.  Y^ 

Reg.  Hampshire  Ram  DOM  Et'*‘R  aW  '  LA  mbs! 

C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

SALE-Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Cvmi  woXi  wiuSd 

Head  covering.  LeRoy  C.  Bower,  Route  9,  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Hampshire  Reg.  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs 

First  cliuii  individuals.  For  deicription  and  I’rico 
AddrosH  IK  II.  Ft  LLEK  A  SON,  Scio,  New  York 


ForSale-CarLoad 

fr.sb  and  spriug.rs.  B.  L  "SlSSON,  ijcnAOUXicdKE,  N.  Y 


For  Sale  Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep  r^m'lam^s 

Ewesallages.  4!.  (i.  IKIVVKK,  l.iidlow vllle,  N.Y. 

CUDfiDCUIDK  DAM  Hegistered;  ago  3.  Price,  $50. 
OnlVUrOllllVL  KAIU  FRED.  W.  HAYWARD  Rutland.  Vt. 

REGISTERED  Voarlinir  Rnmo  9  A  I.  K. 

SHROPSHIRE  1  Bdrimgjldina  STEVENS  BNOS.,  Wilion,  N.  T. 

CiiTHWoi.il,  l.inrolii,  l.«HterH, 'i'liiils,  iiaiiipaidre  and  stiropNidre, 
All  lincordud  papers  with  each.  ItROV  KUNET,  Adrian,  Michigan 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Koundation  stock  that  will  improve  any  herd.  We 
are  capable  of  lilliiig  your  order. 
l’UIOE.S  KEA.SONAIlt.K.  SkU  OIIKH— SEK  OTHEUS— TIIKX  UE 

fONVi.NcKi).  Money  kefu.vued  ie  not  satise-ieii 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS,  Inc.,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


Hampshire  Swine 

the  Most  Prolific  of  aii  Breeds 

Big  litters;  grow  quick ;  eat  less.  Well  l.eltod  pigs, 
either  sex,  priced  reasonahlo.  Begistered  HoUte  ins 
all  ages.  Shm  t  hay  crop  and  mu.st  reduce  liord. 

ELITE  STOCK  FAKM 

F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  YORKSHIRE  SWINE 

Most  economical  producer.s  of  the  choicest  hams 
and  bacon.  Some  nice  young  pigs  for  sale,  815 
each;  'I'wo  for  825,  while  they  last.  ‘ 

Also  Two  Good  Young  Guernsey  Bulls. 
CLOVER  RIDGE  FARM.  .  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 

(PIGS  SHIPPED  C.O.D.) 

100  O.  I.  C.  and  Large  Yorkshire  Cross.  100  Berk¬ 
shire  and  0. 1.  C.  Cross.  6  weeks  old.  810  eacii. 
50  shoati,  12  weeks  old,  815  each.  Extra  Large 
honed  Strechy  Huskies,  from  Large,  Growthy  stock. 
D.  Rebves,  -  Lexing'ton,  Maos. 

Reg.  Chester  Whites  am®‘pVg  s 

for  sale.  Kidgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.Y. 

0O  Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

$13  each;  $‘A5  pair;  lit.)  trio.  .Sei-vice  boars  and  gilts  and 
herd  boar  from  Matured  stock.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Heuvellon,  N.Y. 

i'f'AC  have  a  line  lot 
I  i  e  &  le  I  WW  III  led  of  hoars,  4  to  6  iiios. 
Old.Vrico,  $30each;Ueg.  ELUKK  U.WIIISLEU,  Newvllte,  I’a 

Pure  Bred  O.I.C.  Boars  and  Gilts 

2-6  mos.  old.  Fall  pigs.  J.  O.  SHELMIDINE  S  SDNS,  Lorraine,  N.T. 

Reg.  O.  I.C.I^iss 

boars  at  fair  prices.  BRUBAKER  BROS.,  Mifilintown,  Pa. 

July-Aug.  farrows. 

_  _  Kither  sex.  Reg. 

Boar  of  Mature  age.  JERRY  A.  SMITH.  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 

Oiiroc  and  P.  0.  Pigs 


Reg. O.I.C. Pigs 


Reg.  0. 1.  G.  Pigs  For  Sale  su.'„pw,T' 


New  York 
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Weevils  In  Feed 

I  bought  l.OOO  lbs.  of  barloy  and  malt. 
It  i.s  <-()V(*r(‘d  on  the  outside  of  baps  with 
little  brown  insects  called,  I  believe,  wee¬ 
vils.  IMcking  up  a  handful  of  the  grain 
it  moves,  so  full  is  it  of  animal  life.  The 
man  I  bought  it  from  has  always  been 
honest  and  reliable,  and  says  it  will  not 
hurt  in  feeding  chickens  or  even  cows; 
says  he  has  seen  outside  of  l)ags  literally 
covered  with  these  weevils,  and  it  has 
not  harmed  for  feeding  chickens.  What 
is  your  opinion?  G.  w. 

New  York. 

We  have  often  fed  grain  containing 
weevils  to  poultry  without  any  ill  effects 
whatever.  The  presence  of  weevils  in  a 
feed,  however,  suggests  the  i)OS8ibility  of 
the  feed  having  been  stored  away  and 
kept  for  some  time — the  longer  the  period 
the  more  weevils.  If  the  feed  is  of  such 
!i  nature  that  it  will  heat  or  sour,  this 
would  do  more  damage  than  the  weevils 
if  so  affected.  Therefore,  feed  which  is 
so  full  of  animal  life  should  be  examined 
caiefully  for  mold  and  souimess  as  a  re- 
s\ilt  of  long  keeping,  and  rejected  for  poul¬ 
try  feed  if  affected.  c.  S.  G. 


Cost  of  Raising  Chickens 

Will  you  give  figures  as  to  the  cost  of 
fe<‘d  per  bird  from  the  day  of  hatching, 
for  each  week,  up  to  six  months  of  age? 
I  refer  to  chickens  of  course*.  c.  i).  C. 

New  Yoj’k. 

We  have  printed  s<‘veral  estimates 
showing  the  amount  of  food  reepiired  to 
bring  a  chicken  to  the  age  of  six  monihs. 
One  of  the  most  careful  estimates  was 
made  by  Prof.  P.  hi  Card  of  the  ('onnecti- 
cut  Experiment  Station.  We  printed  ;  is 
figures  some  time  ago  and,  briefly  stateei. 
they  show  that  to  grow  a  Rhode  Island 
Red  up  to  24  weeks  takes  about  24  lbs. 
of  feed.  A  T>eghorn  of  the  same  age  re- 
<iuires  about  20  lbs.  After  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  is  fi'om  11/4  to  2  lbs.  (>f  feed  jier 
week  for  each  bird.  These  figures  will 
vary  somewhat  with  the  breed  and  the 
amount  of  feed  that  the  birds  are  able  to 
pick  up  on  a  wide  range,  but  they  are 
probably  as  fair  as  anything  we  can  get 
for  the  Eiustern  States.  The  cost  of  the 
feed  will,  of  course,  vary  in  different  lo¬ 
calities,  and  to  this  feed  cost  must  be 
added  the  risk  of  mortality,  accidents, 
and  many  other  things  which  all  poultry- 
men  will  recognize. 


Cows  in  the  War  Zone 

I  have  seen  an  item  in  a  farm  jiajier  to 
the  effect  that  the  cows  which  were  near 
enough  the  battle  fields  to  hear  the  noise 
did  not  give  ns  rich  milk.  Do  you  think 
this  can  be  so?  j.  n.  ir. 

New  York. 

At  first  glance  this  hardly  seems  to  be 
a  chemical  problem  but  in  fact  it  bears 
directly  on  one  of  the  most  obscure  facts 
of  physiological  chemistry,  the  influence 
of  the  nerves  on  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  secretions  of  the  glands.  The  milk 
glands  are  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule  that  any  disturbance  or  anxiety  in¬ 
fluences  the  secretion  for  the  worse. 
Whether  the  cows  in  this  ca.se  were  men¬ 
tally  disturbed,  or  whether  they  were 
merely  made  restless,  .so  that  they  did 
not  eat  enough  to  give  a  normal  milk  is 
not  made  clear  from  the  story  ;  each,  or 
both  causes  might  aid.  Just  how  far  ll-.e 
owner  would  be  responsible  for  tlu-  ((iial- 
ity  of  the  product  and  how  far  he  <‘ould 
blame  it  on  the  war  is  another  matter. 
And  yet — well,  it  was  some  years  ago 
when  we  went  .one  pleasant  Summer 
evening,  to  see  the  man  whose  milk  had 
gotten  the  dealer  into  trouble  with  the 
board  of  health.  We  iiointed  out  that 
we  knew'  exactly  where  that  can  of  milk 
came  from,  and  what  had  happi'iied  when 
it  w'as  tested.  The  ju'oducer  listened  in 
saddened  silence  to  our  tale  and  then  ad¬ 
mitted  that  that  particular  can  might 
have  been  a  little  W'eak  ;  tlu*  fact  was,  he 
said,  that  just  as  he  was  low'ering  that 
can  into  the  spring-hole  a  big  bullfrog 
had  jumped  and  startled  him  so  he  let  go 
one  handle  and  maybe  just  a  little  water 
got  in.  The  dealer  was  a  silent  man, 
and  w'e  rode  back  in  silence  through  the 
sweet  Summer  lanes,  heavy  with  hard- 
hack  and  goldenrod,  and  vocal  witli 
cricket  and  katydid.  Finally  he  .spoke : 
“I’ll  bet  Jim  has  got  that  bullfrog 
trained  !”  f,  p.  c. 


Curing  Sunflowers 

We  have  a  great  many  sunflowers  on 
our  place  this  year,  which  we  are  very 
desirous  of  harvesting  to  be*  used  as  chick¬ 
en  feed  this  Winter.  Can  you  give  us 
any  method  to  follow  in  taking  can*  of 
them  so  they  will  not  mold?  Grain  is 
so  high  it  is  well  w'orth  while  to  take 
care  of  all  things  that  will  help  out. 

Pushkin,  Pa.  c.  N.  g. 

You  w'ill  find  it  diflicult  to  cure  sun¬ 
flowers.  They  contain  so  much  oil  that 
unless  they  can  be  iiromptly  and  thor¬ 
oughly  dri(*d  they  will  give  trouble.  We 
W'ait  until  the  seeds  are  well  formed  in 
the  head,  and  the  sunflow'er  is  evid(‘ntly 
ripe.  Then  we  go  through  w'ith  a  sharp 
knife  or  corn  cutter  and  cut  the  heads  off, 
leaving  four  or  five  inches  of  the  stem  for 
a  handle.  The.se  heads  are  collected  in 
baskets  and  taken  to  a  dry  airy  shed. 
The  best  way  to  dry  them  is  to  put  them 
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in  racks,  such  as  are  ti.sed  in  ripening 
scpiash.  These  racks  or  bins  can  be  made 
either  with,  a  bottom  of  slats  or  wire. 
'J’he  sunflowers  are  thrown  in  about  three 
layers  in  each  bin.  and  left  where  the 
air  can  circulate  in  and  around  them. 
Handled  in  this  way  they  msually  dry 
out  in  about  three  weeks. 

In  feeding,  the  heads  can  be  thrown 
directly  to  the  poultry,  .and  they  will  do 
their  own  separating,  or  the  heads  can 
be  thrown  on  a  firm,  hard  floor  and 
beaten  out  with  a  heavy  stick.  When 
grown  on  a  large  scale  the  heads  are  run 
through  a  separator.  The  chief  point  is 
to  cut  the  heads  early  and  dry  them  as 
promptly  as  i>ossible. 


Roasted  Wheat  Breakfast  Food 

Will  .T.  G.  advise  me  what  to  do  with 
the  roasted  wheat  after  it  is  ground  fine 
in  order  to  eat  it  (see  page  1074)?  Do 
you  cook  it,  or  how  do  you  prepare  it? 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y'.  J.  S. 

As  the  wheat  is  actually  cooked  in  the 
roasting  process,  thus  making  the  food  a 
little  more  palatable,  it  is  cooked  for  the 
table  the  .same  as  any  of  the  grain  break¬ 
fast  preparations.  Our  plan  is  to  add 
two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  the  meal  to 
about  a  half  teacupful  of  cold  water  and 
set  over  a  gas  flame  and  cook  until  the 
food  swells  out  plump  and  “looks”  well 
cooked,  and  serve  with  milk  or  whatever 
be.st  suits.  The  above  is  for  one  person  ; 
multiply  this  by  the  number  of  adults. 
The  secret  is  to  roast  the  wheat  so  as 
neither  to  .scorch  or  burn  it,  but  get  a 
rich,  golden  brown.  .j.  g. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


This  is  a  dairy  section.  Most  of  the 
milk  goes  to  a  plant  at  Westfield,  Pa. 
They  jaiy  per  cwt.  for  fl.7  per  cent 

milk  for  September.  Hay  was  a  fair  crop. 
Oats  are  good,  .some  yielding  40  bu.  per 
acre.  Nearly  all  the  farmers  have  Spring 
wheat  for  the  first  time  this  year.  Seems 
to  be  good,  but  is  not  thi'ashed  yet.  Corn 
is  very  late ;  most  of  it  is  for  the  silo. 
Potatoes  look  well ;  not  as  many  planted 
as  last  year ;  buckwheat  is  a  good  cro;) ; 
apples  are  plenty.  There  are  many  cattle 
buyers  here;  cows  are  from  $100  to  $105 
for  grades;  heifers,  $.‘>0  to  ,$75.  Horses 
are  cheap.  Not  as  many  hens  as  usual ; 
eggs,  52e  per  doz.  ii.  n.  n. 

Potter  Co.,  Pa. 

In  my  imnu'diate  neighborhood  there  is 
but  little  farming  done.  We  are  located 
in  ii  sort  of  a  neck  by  the  bend  of  the 


river,  which  makes  the  farming  district 
far  back.  Most  of  our  farmers  only  farm 
enough  for  their  own  stock.  I’hey  are 
engaged  in  raising  garden  truck,  dairying, 
etc. ;  some  are  in  the  coal  business,  some 
do  teaming.  My  business  is  market  gar¬ 
dening,  with  only  a  little  farming.  I 
would  not  know  where  to  go  to  buy  a 
bushel  of  corn  or  wheat.  Oats  have  been 
a  good  crop.  Crops  were  fair  this  .season  ; 
corn  promises  better  than  was  expected 
some  time  ago,  owing  to  the  late  rains. 
At  our  retail  stores  corn  is  $2.55  bu.  ; 
hay,  $.55  iier  ton  ;  oats,  95c  bu. ;  S5c  by 
50-bu.  lots.  Milk,  ISc  per  qt. ;  butter,  5()c 
lb. ;  eggs,  00c.  Sweet  corn,  50c  doz. ;  to¬ 
matoes,  10c  per  Ib. ;  green  beans,  $1  peck  ; 
cabbage,  5c  lb. ;  kraut,  10c  lb. ;  apples,  $2 
bu.  H.F.  w. 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 

All  produce  marketed  in  this  section 
goes  to  Scranton.  There  is  a  curb  market 
which  seems  to  be  getting  most  of  the  iiro- 
du^e.  Corn,  sweet,  wholesale,  $1.25  and 
$1.50  per  doz.  ears,  according  to  quality. 
Potatoes,  wholesale,  $1.75  per  bu.  There 
are  some  small  pigs  in  this  section  sold 
from  $14  to  $17  per  pair.  Cows,  fresh, 
from  .SI 00  to  $125.  Milk  is  sold  by  the 
League  on  flat  test  of  5.0,  and  is  hauled 
to  Scranton  on  trucks  at  2.5c  per  can. 
Corn  looks  fine  for  time  planted,  but  field 
corn  for  ears  will  not  mature  on  the  late 
idanting  in  this  .section.  Potatoes  are  poor 
and  very  scarce  at  this  time.  Later  ones 
look  to  be  a  fair  crop.  Oats  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  very  good.  Buckwheat  does  not  look 
to  be  filled  very  Avell.  Apples  are  very 
scarce.  No  peaches;  pears  ai'e  very 
scarce  and  so  are  plums.  Cabbage  i.s  the 
poorest  for  years;  the  grasshoppers  did 
great  damage  with  us.  Cabbage  is  very 
scarce  and  high,  selling  for  $50  to  $55 
jier  ton  at  this  time.  As  to  the  outlook 
for  farmers  in  this  .section,  unless  dairy 
feed  takes  a  droj)  or  milk  raises  there  will 
be  scarcely  a  chance  to  break  even  this 
Winter,  ns  this  is  a  dairy  section  and 
farm  labor  is  very  scarce  and  poor. 

Wyoming  Co.,  I’a.  n.  w.  n. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  buy  Avheat  bran 
for  less  than  .$2. .55.  J’he  farmers  are  get¬ 
ting  $2  per  bu.  for  potatoes.  The  labor 
problem  is  getting  wor.se  for  the  farmer 
all  the  time.  The  apple  men  are  paying 
40c  per  hour  and  the  men  expect  the  farm- 
;rs  to  pay  5()c  per  hour  for  corn  harvest¬ 
ing.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to  pay  so 
much,  and  will  have  to  continue  the  8- 
iiour  day.  I  mean  eight  hours  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  and  eight  hours  in  the  afternoon. 
But  who  will  jiay  us  for  time  and  half 
time,  etc.?  Our  wheat  crop  was  about  SO 
per  cent,  but  of  excellent  quality.  This 
year’s  acreage  w  ill  be  above  the  average. 
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The  corn  will  average  about  half  a  crop. 
Much  of  it  was  planted  over  and  needs 
considerable  time  yet  to  mature.  The 
young  grass  is  very  poor,  owing  to  a  lack 
of  rain  in  July.  Many  of  the  farmers 
have  sown  about  half  of  their  wheat  in 
order  to  start  cutting  corn  as  soon  as  po.s- 
sible.  Farm  buildings,  fences,  orchaixls, 
etc.,  are  showing  a  lack  of  attention,  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  scarcity  of  help.  w.  t.  u. 

Franklin  Co..  I‘a. 

Farmers  are  receiving  48c  for  eggs  and 
50c  for  butter;  wheat,  .$2.10;  old  corn, 
.$2;  oats,  new,  70e.  Hay  sold  out  of  the 
field  for  $15.  Potatoes  a  failure  ;  dressed 
beef,  2.5c  lb.  Fruit  scarce.  Some  seeding 
done,  but  most  to  do  yet  and  so  wet  we 
cannot  Avork  in  the  ground.  Wheat,  oats 
and  hay  are  fairly  good;  corn  will  be 
light,  owing  to  dry  weather  in  Julv  and 
.\ugust.  The  outlook  for  the  farmer  is 
very  good,  except  shortage  of  help.  Land 
IS  Jiish.  I,-.  „. 

Mifflin  Co.,  Pa. 

The  prices  in  our  locality  are  wheat, 
.$2.20;  corn,  .$1.70;  oats,  (5.5c;  potatoes, 
.$2;  cows  from  $50  to  $125;  calves.  1.5c 
per  lb.  live  Aveight ;  milk.  .$5  per  cwt. 
for  4  per  cent ;  chickens,  young.  28c ;  old, 
22c;  butter.  .50c;  eggs.  42c;  common 
labor,  $2  to  .$2. .50,  and  hard  to  get ;  lard, 
.50c  per  lb.  .j.  m 

Northumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

AVe  have  a  curb  market  well  attended 
by  dealer  and  buyers.  .8weet  corn,  40  to 
4(5c  per  bu. ;  Sheldon  pears.  $1  per 

basket ;  peaches.  25c  Vj.  peck  ;  eggs.  00c  ; 
chickens,  4(k'  per  lb.,  live  weight ;  horse¬ 
radish,  10  to  1.5c  per  glass;  Eggplant, 
4i)c  per  doz. ;  Sheldon  pears,  $1  per 

matoes.  80c  basket;  white  grapes,  25c 
lier  box;  jiotatoes,  .$1.15  .a  basket;  cot- 
hi^ge  cheese,  by  package,  8c;  string  beans, 
25c  i/j  peck ;  peck  large  onions,  25c  ; 
strained  honey,  45c  per  pint,  90c  qt.  ; 
pumpkims,  15c;  blue  grapes,  10c  Imx. 
Phoenixville  and  Mont  ('hire  are  very 
proud  of  our  curb  market.  We  are  a 
patriotic  peojile,  proud  of  our  Valley 
Forge  hills,  which^  we  can  see  Avhile  w’e 
are  in  our  fields.  We  are  a  very  busy  class 
of  jieople.  The  Phoenixville  Iron  Works, 
which  employ  about  four  thomsand  men, 
also  the  Heinz  Safety  Boiler  Co.,  who 
employ  400  men.  all  on  government  work, 
working  day  and  night  to  win  the  war. 
Montgomery  Co.,  I’a.  g.  v.  h. 


Havi.xg  finished  his  meal,  the  diner 
called  for  his  check.  “Let’s  see,”  said 
the  waiter,  “what  did  you  have?”  “Can’t 
tell  you  for  the  life  of  me.”  Avas  the  reply  ; 
“but  what  I  ordered  Avas  minced  chicken.” 
— Boston  Transcrijit. 


UNICORN  DAIRY  RATION 


^  Mr.  Carter,  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  after 
visiting  the  dairy  sections  of  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  to  buy  some  superior  milk  cows, 
purchased  a  promising  young  heifer  at 
Wauseon,  Ohio. 

^  Mr.  Carter  discovered  that  Unicorn 
Dairy  Ration  was  being  fed  to  nearly  all  record 
breaking  cows,  and  adopted  it  for  his  feed. 

In  a  30  day  test  at  4  years  old 
Wauseona  Pansy  Korndyke  Queen  produced 
2080  lbs.  Milk.  She  was  charged  72  cents 
per  day  for  Unicom  Dairy  Ration,  roughage 
and  labor,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $2.50  per  day. 

Unicorn  Dairy  Ration 

like  good  cows,  costs  more  than  the  inferior 
article,  but  pays  a  larger  profit. 
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NOTE:  The  opening  of  a  new  market  for  skimmed  milk  is  of  real  importance  to 
the  Dairy  Industry  of  the  United  States.  The  facts  set  forth  below  deserve  the  thought¬ 
ful  attention  of  the  farm  people  in  America,  and  of  all  Agricultural  Extension  Workers. 


HEBE 


and  the  Dairy  Fanner 


HEBE  is  a  new  food  product — a  compound  of  evaporated  skimmed  milk  and 
vegetable  fat.  This  is  plainly  stated  on  the  label  of  every  can. 

HEBE  is  principally  recommended  for  cooking,  baking,  in  coffee,  and  with 
cereals.  It  contains  7.8^  fat,  and  \1.1%  non-fat  milk  solids.  Its  fuel  value  is 
663  calories  per  pound. 

Skimmed  milk  is  a  by-product  of  the  Dairy  Industry.  Skimmed  milk  is  very 
large  in  quantity  but  comparatively  small  in  net  returns  to  the  Dairy  Farmer. 

In  1917,  according-  to  Government  estimates,  over 
thirty  billion  pounds  of  skimmed  milk  were  fed  to 
live  stock,  or  wasted.  Where  there  is  no  market  for 
this  by-product  as  human  food,  there  is  value  in 
feeding-  it  to  growing-  animals,  though  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  solids  which  represent  the  food 
value  of  milk  is  recovered  in  the  animal  as  meat  or 
other  product. 

HEBE,  by  th^  scientific  replacing  of  the  fat  solids 
of  whole  milk  by  another  fat  in  the  form  of  the  pure, 
edible  fat  of  the  cocoanut,  makes  possible  the  re¬ 
claiming  of  a  portion  of  this  skimmed  milk  as  a 
human  food — thus  creating  a  new  and  more  impor¬ 
tant  market  for  this  by-product.  As  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  HEBE  widens,  it  will  exert  more  and  more 
a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  Dairying  Industry. 

To  the  general  public  HEBE  offers  a  less  expensive 
food  product  for  certain  specified  uses.  HEBE 
qualifies  as  an  essential  alternative  food,  and  its 
place  in  this  held  is  well  illustrated  by  the  history 
of  the  use  of  lard  for  shortening  and  frying.  Until 
a  few  years  ago,  it  was  thought  that  only  animal  fat 
could  be  used  for  cooking.  Lard  is  still  used — in 
greater  quantities  than  ever  before — but  the  excel¬ 
lent  vegetable  fat  cooking  mediums  are  no  longer 
considered  substitutes  or  imitations.  They,  too, 
have  a  constantly  growing  market. 


Milk  of  the  United  State.s 

1917  Production 

84,611,350,000  pounds 

Distribution 

Direct  to  Consumer . 

..43.1% 

Whole  Milk  to  Calves . 

.  .  4.3 

Condensed  . 

. .  2.9 

Butter  . 

.  .  4.0 

Cheese  . 

.  .  5.0 

Ice  Cream  . 

.  .  3.7 

Skim  Milk  . 

.  .37.0 

100.0% 

These  were  once  waste  products 

Gasoline  was  once  a  troublesome  waste  product  to 
the  kerosene  refineries. 

Coal  tar  was  a  nuisance  to  the  gas  plants  ;  now  the 
base  of  thousands  of  valuable  products. 

Gluten  was  thrown  into  the  rivers  near  the  starch 
factories  ;  cotton-seed  was  burned  for  centuries. 
Gluten  and  cotton-seed  are  now  indispensable  dairy 
feeds,  and  have  many  other  uses. 

Glycerine  was  once  a  waste  product  of  the  soap 
factory  —  it  is  now  more  valuable  than  the  soap. 


HEBE  keep.s  step  with  the  trend  of  the  times.  It  is  the  inevitable  development  of  modern 
food  production  methods.  Because  of  its  invention  the  food  supply  of  the  country  is  enlarged, 
through  the  scientific  combining-  of  a  by-product  of  the  Dairying  Industry  which  heretofore 
had  been  kept  out  of  the  kitcjien  economics  of  the  average  home,  and  a  pure,  wholesome, 
refined  vegetable  fat,  the  nutritive  value  of  which  is  well  established. 


THE  HEBE  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


SEATTLE 
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Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Dairy  Ration 


Will  you  givo  me  a  ration  for  a  cow 
giving  to  3S  lbs.  milk?  I  have  ground 
oats  and  can  buy  bran,  cornmeal,  gluten 
meal  and  oil  meal  here ;  have  mixed  hay 
for  roughage.  J.  n.  c. 

New  York. 

Feed  all  the  mixed  hay  the  cows  will 
clean  up.  Make  the  grain  ration  two 
parts  ground  oats,  one  part  gluten  feed 
and  two  parts  oil  meal.  Add  one  pound 
of  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of  feed  when  mix¬ 
ing  it  up.  Feed  a  pound  of  grain  to  each 
to  four  lbs.  of  milk  j)roduced  daily. 
This  means  about  10  lbs.  of  grain  daily 
for  your  cow  at  the  present  time. 

II.  J.  F. 


Ration  and  Pasture  Questions 

1.  I  would  like  a  little  information  on 
two  subjects,  as  I  am  new  at  farming, 
lieing  a  disabled  soldier  and  a  New  York 
City  man.  My  brother  and  self  wish  to 
get  the  mo.st  out  of  cow’S  and  land,  milk¬ 
ing  a  mixed  herd  of  eight  to  10  cows. 
We  have  some  Timothy  and  clover  hay 
(most  Timothy);  will  have  cornstalks, 
also  buckwheat  and  oat  straw.  Me  are 
selling  cream  for  butter,  also  making  but¬ 
ter.  \Vould  you  balance  a  ration  for  me, 
having  to  buy  the  grain?  I  can  get  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  gluten,  oil  meal,  bran,  wheat 
middlings.  2.  I  have  a  pasture  lot  which 

1  intend  to  plow  up  this  Fall  and  sow_  to 

buckwheat  next  Spring,  and  the  following 
season  reseed  it  wdth  oats_  for  jiasture. 
Q’he  ground,  I  think,  lacks  lime.  1  would 
like  to  know  when  lime  would  be  best  to 
apply  to  land,  whether  lime  with  biick- 
wlieat  ami  .some  commercial  fertiliser 
with  oats,  or  fertilizer  with  buckwheat 
and  the  lime  with  oats?  3.  Cive  me  a 
good  grass  mixture  for  pasture  to  seed 
with  oats.  This  is  a  hill  farm  in  Scho¬ 
harie  Co.,  N.  Y.  H. 

New  York. 

1.  The  cows  should  clean  up  two  feeds 
of  hay  a  day  and  one  of_  cornstalks,  nib- 
l)ling  at  the  straw  ad  libitum.  This  sort 
of  roughage  requires  considerable  protein 
in  tlie  gj’ain  ration  for  milk  production, 
and  of  the  feeds  you  mention  should  make 
the  grain  ration  two  parts  cottonseed 
meal,  one  part  oil  mpal.  one  part  gluten 
feed  and  three  parts  bran.  Add  a  pound 
of  salt  to  the  hundred  in  mixing  up  the 
ration  and  feed  a  jiound  or  there.abouts 
for  each  pound  of  milk  produced  daily. 

2.  TIse  ground  limestone  or  hydrated 
lime  for  the  land  in  question.  You  will 
probably  get  ground  limestone.  Put  this 
on  at  the  rate  of  1%  to  two  tons  to  the 
acre.  It  may  be  applied  any  time  this 
Fall  or  Mlnter  if  the  land  be  fairly  level 
so  it  will  not  wash  badly,  or  it  may  be 
applied  before  plowing  in  the  Spring.  If 
you  have  no  manure  for  the  land  put 
on  200  lbs.  to  the  acre  of  a  mixture  of 
HO  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  equivalent 
and  150  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid.  Before 
.sowing  oats  the  following  Spring  disk  in 
300  or  400  lbs.  more  per  acre  of  the  .same 
kind  of  fertilizer,  but  no  more  lime. 

3.  A  good  pasture  grass  mixture  to  sow 
with  the  oats  is  Timothy  15  lbs.,  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  grass  10  lbs.,  Meadow  fescue 

2  lbs.,  Alsike  clover  0  lbs.  and  lYhite 

clover  2  lbs.  n.  f..t. 


Ration  For  Milch  Cows 

Henry’s  “Feeds  and  Feeding'’  gives  the 
following  as  an  ideal  ration  for  milch 
cows :  Corn  silage,  40  lbs. ;  clover  hay. 
15  lbs. ;  ground  corn,  3  lbs. ;  cottonseed 
meal,  1  lb.  This  is  given  in  the  1910 
edition.  I  would  like  to  know  if  this  is 
still  considered  an  ideal  ration.  Could 
you  suggest  .a  better  one?  I  have  corn 
silage,  oats  and  barley  that  I  could  have 
ground,  and  corn  and  cob  meal,  also  corn¬ 
stalks  and  a  limited  amount  of  medium 
quality  Timothy  hay.  IVould  like  to  use 
what  I  have  without  buying,  except  what 
is  absolutely  needed  to  balance  the  ration. 
Would  it  pay  to  buy  clover  hay  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  or  would  it  be  more  profit¬ 
able  to  u.se  my  own  grain  with  some  slight 
addition?  A.  M.  c. 

New  Y’ork. 

The  nature  of  your  available  roughage 
makes  it  difficult  for  you  to  balance  an 
economical  ration  that  is  conducive  to  the 
production  of  a  good  flow  of  milk.  If 
you  could  sell  your  Timothy  and  buy 
some  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  you  would  be 
much  better  fixed.  About  the  best  you 
can  do  with  the  feeds  on  hand  is  to  feed 
,35  to  40  lbs.  of  silage  per  head  per  day 
and  what  hay  the  cow  will  clean  up. 
Make  grain  ration  two  parts  corn  and 
cob  meal,  one  part  ground  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley.  two  parts  cottonseed  meal,  one  part 
linseed  meal  and  one  part  gluten  feed  if 
available.  The  oats  and  barley  and  corn 
and  cob  meal  are  of  the  same  general 
compo.sition,  and  may  be  changed  about, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  each  feed  on 
hand.  M’'ith  these  feeds  you  will  need 
protein,  and  cottonseed  and  lin.seed  meal 
and  gluten  feed  will  .supply  it.  If  you 
had  legume  hay  three  or  four  parts  of 
your  corn  and  cob  meal  and  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley  could  be  u.sed  with  one  part  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  one-half  part  linseed  meal 
to  better  advantage.  This  would  make 
you  a  cheaper  ration  and  one  that  should 
produce  more  milk.  ii.  f.  j. 


Frosted  Corn  Fodder 

M'ould  corn  fodder  improve  in  quality 
if  it  is  cut  after  a  light  frost,  or  would 
you  advise  to  cut  before  frost?  A.  p. 

Sewickley,  Pa. 

Cut  before  frost  if  possible.  The  freez¬ 
ing  will  not  do  much  harm  if  the  corn  is 
promptly  cut  into  the  silo,  but  dry  frosted 
corn  will  lose  considerable  of  its  value. 


Frosted  Sorghum  Silage 

Will  sorghum  cane  that  has  been  frosted 
before  being  put  in  the  silo  injure  stock? 
M"ill  it  make  the  milk  taste  if  fed  to 
dairy  cattle?  o.  w. 

Indiana. 

Sorghum  that  is  quite  mature  makes 
good  silage  in  spite  of  its  being  frosted. 
There  will  be  no  injurious  effects  in  feed¬ 
ing  it  if  it  is  thoroughly  packed  so  it 
keeps.  It  will  be  no  more  likely  to  flavor 
the  milk  than  any  silage.  The  best  time 
to  feed  silage  to  avoid  this  possibility  is 
jn.st  after  milking.  ii.  F.  .1. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Bloat 

Early  in  Summer  I  lost  two  pigs  about 
eight  weeks  old ;  a))parently  all  right  at 
night,  in  the  morning  found  them  lying 
in  lot  dead  and  quite  badly  bloated.  They 
were  fed  on  fresh  separator  milk.  Y'es- 


terday  I  lost  another  of  same  litter,  now 
about  four  month.s  old;  conditions  appar¬ 
ently  the  s.amc;  feed  fresh  milk  from 
separator;  large  lot  to  run.  All  right  at 
night,  in  the  nu. ruing  found  it  was  dead 
and  badly  bloated.  Can  you  give  me  any 
information  as  to  what  the  trouble  is  and 
how  to  overcome  same?  R.  s. 

Such  cases  are  too  commonly  met  with 
in  hogs.  Usually  they  are  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  too  fast  drinking  of  too  large 
a  quantity  of  skim-milk  fed  too  cold  or 
without  removal  of  the  froth  from  the 
.separator.  By  feeding  less  milk  oftener 
and  having  it  frothless  and  warm  such 
Ios.ses  may  be  prevented.  A  pig  never 
should  be  allowed  to  drink  all  of  the 
cold,  sour  or  frothy  skim-milk  it  cares  to 
take  when  very  hungry.  Care  also  should 
be  taken  to  feed  from  clean  utensils. 
Similar  losses  often  are  caused  by  sud¬ 
denly  turning  very  hungry  or  partially 
starved  pigs  into  rank  green  clover. 
Alfalfa  or  other  green  crop,  especially 
when  it  is  wet  with  rain  or  dew. 


Blood  in  Milk 

I  have  a  very  promising  Holstein 
heifer,  fresh  in  January,  1918,  her  first 
calf.  She  did  finely  until  May ;  she 
began  giving  traces  of  blood  in  the  two 
hindmost  teats,  and  about  July  1  the 
same  was  noticeable  from  one  or  both  of 
the  front  teats.  She  had  no  hurt  that  we 
know  of ;  gives  an  excellent  flow  of  milk. 
Can  there  be  anything  done  to  cure  the 
trouble?  c.  c.  o. 

Virginia 

M’e  think  that  examination  or  handling 
will  show  that  growths  are  i)resent  in  the 
milk  ducts  of  the  teats  and  that  the  bleed¬ 
ing  is  caused  by  irritation  of  the  growths 
by  the  act  of  milking.  If  the  growths 
are  high  up  in  the  teats  treatment,  other 
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than  removal  of  the  growths  through  an 
incision  made  in  the  wall  of  the  teat, 
will  do  no  good  and  may  aggravate  the 
condition.  (Irowths  at  the  tip  of  a  teat 
may  be  removed  by  ojieration  if  the  sur¬ 
geon  is  expert.  Where  growths  cannot 
be  discovered  as  the  cau.se  it  is  well  to 
bathe  the  udder  three  times  daily  with 
cold  water  and  mix  one  dram  of  powdered 
copperas  and  three  of  common  salt  in  the 
feed  each  evening,  provided  the  cow  is 
not  advanced  in  gestation.  Also  lessen 
rich  feed. 


Rickets 

I  have  two  pigs ;  one  of  them  has  a 
swelling  on  his  hind  leg  at  knee  joint. 
One  is  a  little  lame  and  sits  down  a  lot; 
he  is  about  five  months  old,  and  is  fed 
middlings  and  has  dry  quarters.  Could 
you  tell  me  what  to  do?  B.  A.  c. 

New  York. 

M’e  suspect  that  the  pig  is  affected 
with  rickets  which  is  induced  by  malnu¬ 
trition  or  incomplete  or  unsuitable  ra¬ 
tions.  or  intestinal  worms.  The  pig  may 
improve  if  you  swab  the  joint  once  daily 
with  tincture  of  iodine  until  the  .skin  be¬ 
comes  blistered,  at  which  stage  discon¬ 
tinue  the_  treatment  for  a  time,  but  re- 
.sume  it,  if  nece.ssary,  when  the  skin  has 
recovered.  Gi%’e  the  pig  free  range  on 
pasture,  mix  limewater  freely  in  its  milk 
or  slop  and  feed  dry  digester  tankage  fi"om 
a  self-feeder  as  part  of  the  ration.  If 
worms  are  seen  in  the  ficces,  give  treat¬ 
ment  for  worms,  often  prescribed  in  these 
columns.  a.  s.  a. 


Mother  (at  the  dinner  table)  :  “You 
always  ought  to  use  your  napkin, 
George.”  George :  “I’m  using  it.  Maw. 
I’ve  got  the  dog  tied  to  the  leg  of  the 


table  with  it.  — Awgwan. 


Interior  of 

Dr.  Johnson’s  Bam 

Kimberlin  Heights,  Tenn. 


Showing  part  of  the 
Famous  ’‘Dixie  Herd” 
Johnson’s  Bible  College 


No  Equipment  so  Necessary  as  This 


Because  Hinman  Milkers  so  effectively  offset 
the  help-shortage  and  high-cost  problems,  and 
because  they  are  used  not  one  month  in  the 
year,  but  every  day  and  twice  a  day — greatly 
simplifying  what  otherwise  is  the  worst  daily 
drudgery  on  the  farm— they  are  the  most 
important  equipment  you  could  possibly  install. 

Thousands  of  users  will  tell  you  that  their  Hin¬ 
man  Milkers  have  solved  their  help  problem, 
reduced  operating  costs,  improved  the  milk 
flow,  and  have  turned  out  to  actually  be  better 
for  the  cows  than  hand  milking! 

And  Hinman  Milkers  are  so  extremely  simple, 
so  easy  to  keep  clean — boys  and  girls  the 


country  over  have  for  years  successfully 
operated  them. 

Their  cost  is  low,  because  you  don’t  pay 
for  a  large  pump,  tank,  gauge,  pipe  line, 
or  complicated  pulsator. 

The  mere  fact  that  more  Hinman’s  are  in  use 
and  being  sold  than  any  other  milker,  is  your 
proof  that  you’ll  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
the  Hinman. 

Get  the  Hinman  Catalog — it  is  worth  reading. 
Write  for  your  free  copy. 


HINMAN  MILKER 


Hinman  Milking  Machine  Company,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Ufie  Ft  U  R  AL.  N  E  W.YO  R  K  E  R 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YOKK,  OCTOBER  3,  1918. 

Tho.se  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here. 

BUTTER. 

The  market  is  weaker  and  one  cent 
lower,  except  on  packing  stock,  which  is 
scarce  and  slightly  advanced.  The  ex¬ 
treme  prices  prevailing  on  creamery  have 
cut  consumption  and  turned  many  buyers 
to  substitutes. 


Creamery,  fancy  Ib .  61  ®  62 

Qood  to  Choice  .  67  @  60 

Lower  Grades .  48  &  53 

Dairy,  beat . 59  ®  60 

Common  to  Good .  46  ®  55 

City  made .  40  ®  43 

Packing  Stock .  38  ®  42 

Process  .  44  ®  60 


CHEESE. 

Another  advance  of  two  cents  bas  been 
made.  The  Government  is  reported  as 
making  inquiries  regarding  the  quantity 
of  stored  cheese  in  all  large  holdings 
throughout  the  country.  This  may  mean 
an  intention  to  commandeer  part  of  this 
stored  cheese,  as  has  been  done  with  but¬ 
ter. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  31  ®  32 

Good  to  choice .  28  ®  30 

Lower  grades .  26  ®  27 

Bklms,  best .  24  ®  25 

Fair  to  good  .  17  ®  31 


EGGS. 

Receipts  are  light  and  prices  two  to 
four  cents  higher  on  top  grades.  The 
surplus  of  lower  qualities  has  been  work¬ 
ing  down  considerably,  but  there  are  many 
complaints  of  mixed  lots,  which  make 
trouble  all  around.  The  writer  has  ex¬ 
amined  cases  in  which  .some  are  new-laid 
and  others  apparently  a  month  or  more 
old.  Probably  part  of  this  mixture  is 
accidental,  but  much  of  it  shows  an  evi¬ 
dent  intent  to  see  whether  the  poor  ones 
w'ill  not  go  through  unnoticed.  Addled 
and  black-spotted  eggs  are  in  the  same 
class  with  rotten  apples,  potatoes  or  other 
spoiled  produce. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  70  ®  73 

Medium  to  good .  62  @  66 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  58  @  60 

Common  to  good .  50  ®  54 

Gathered,  best,  white .  67  ®  68 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  53  a  57 

Lower  grades .  [42  a  47 

Storage .  38  ®  46 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 10  00  @I7  oo 

Bulls  . 6  50  ®10  00 

Cows  .  4  00  @10  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 16  00  @2100 

Culls .  8  00  @14  00 

Hogs . 19  00  a20  50 

Bheeu.  100  lbs’ .  7  00  @11  00 

Lambs  . 12  00  @17  00 


LIVE  POULTRY, 

Receipts  are  large  hut  demand  fairly 
good,  especially  for  choice  fowls.  Sales 
are  reported  at:  Fowls,  2.3  to  27c;  chick¬ 
en. s.  2.3  to  26c :  roosters,  20c ;  ducks,  .30 
to  32c;  geese,  25  to  26e. 

DRES.SED  POULTRY. 

Fancy  broilers  are  scarce ;  medium- 
grade  chickens  dull ;  large  fowls  and 
Spring  ducks  in  good  demand. 


Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  48  ®  .50 

Fair  to  Good .  40  ®  45 

Fowls .  32  ®  35 

Roosters .  25  ®  26 

Spring  Ducks .  38  @  39 

Bquabs,  doz .  2  00  ®  8  25 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs... . . . 10  00  @10  00 

Pea . 10  00  @1125 

California,  small  white, . 11  75  @12  00 

Bed  Ividnoy . 10  00  @11  50 

White  Kidney . 12  00  @14  00 

Lima,  Cslifornla . 13  00  @13  75 


FRUITS. 

Apples  are  in  large  receipt,  with  some 
shipments  of  standard  Winter  varieties 
from  Western  N.  Y.  Pears  sell  in  a  wide 
range  owing  to  iiTCgular  quality.  Peaches 
are  rather  dull  and  many  poor;  plums 
lower,  owing  to  bad  condition.  Grape 
market  weak. 


Apples— Baldwin,  bbl .  4  00  @  4  75 

Gravenstein  .  4  00  @  6  00 

Fall  Pippin,  bbl .  5  00  @  5  25 

Grimes  .  3  .50  @  4  50 

Alexander .  3  .50  @  6  00 

Malden  Blush.. .  4  00  @5  00 

Wealthy . . .  4.50  @6  00 

Jonathan .  6  00  @  8  00 

Crab  Apples,  bbl .  6  00  @15  00 

Pears.  Anjou,  bbl .  4  00  @  7  00 

C'airgeau,  bbl  .  5  00  @  8  00 

Clapp,  bbl .  6  00  @  9  00 

Flemish  Beauty,  bbl . 2  .50  @  4  50 

Bartlett,  bbl .  7  00  @11  Oo 

Seckel.  bbl .  . . .  8  00  @12  00 

Muskuielons.  bu .  I  00  @  1  .50 

Peaches,  24  qt.  crate  .  2  00  @  3  50 

16-qt.  bkt .  1  00  @  2  00 

Bu.  bkt .  2  .50  @  3  25 

Cranberries,  bbl .  8  00  @  8  50 

Plums.  81b.  bkt . . .  .55  @  70 

Grapes,  41b.  bkt .  16  @  20 


VEGETABLES. 

Arrivals  of  potatoes  are  large  and  me 


dium  grades  lower.  Onions  very  dull. 
Choice  tomatoes  are  higher.  Cauliflowers 
higher  for  best ;  cabbage  lower. 

Potatoes — L.  I.,  bbl .  4  50  @  5  25 

Jersey,  bbl . 3  .50  @  4  .50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . ; .  3  25  @3  75 

Beets,  bbl .  1  75  @  2  25 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  60 

Cabbage,  ton . 20  dO  @22  00 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket .  50  @1.50 

Onions.  100  lbs .  1  UO  @  2  00 

Peppers,  bbl . 1  00  2  00 

String  Beans  bu .  50  @  1  25 

Squash,  bu .  50  @  75 

Peas,  bu .  1 ,50  @  3  00 

I.lnia  Beans  bu  .  1  00  @  2  00 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  2  00  @  4  00 

Bgg  Plants,  bu .  60  @  80 

Tomatoes,  bu . 50  @  2.50 

Cucumbers,  bu,  .  1  00  @2  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Uay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 4100  @43  00 

No.  2 . .39  00  @41  00 

No.  3  . 38  00  @39  00 

Clover  mixed . 38  00  @42  00 

Straw.  Bye . 22  00  @24  00 


(Continued  on  page  1179) 


TN  three  short  years,  the  satisfaction  of  thousands  of  owners  of  Happy  Farmer 
Tractors  has  built  the  great  business  and  the  16  big  factory  buildings  of  the 
Happy  Farmer  Tractor  organization.  Every  man  who  owns  a  Happy  Farmer 
Tractor  boosts  for  it.  His  own  experience  has  shown  him  that  the  Happy 
Farmer  is  the  perfect,  one  man,  kerosene  burning  tractor  for  the  farm  of  any  size. 

From  start  to  finish  the  Happy  P'arnier  Tractor  is  built  for  leadership.  Every  part  of  it 
is  made  in  the  Happy  Farmer  plant  by  the  highest  grade  workmen  and  the  most  up-to- 
date  machinery. 

So  many  thousands  of  farmers  want  the  Happy  Farmer  that  we  cannot  keep  pace  with 
the  demand,  although  we  are  continually  increasing  our  manufacturing  facilities. 


The  Right  Design 


That  the  Happy  Farmer  with  its  wide 
tread  and  perfect  balance,  is  the  right  design 
of  tractor,  is  proved  by  its  use.  Experience 
has  shown  that  this  design  delivers  more 
power  with  less  weight. 

The  Happy  Farmer  turns  in  its  own 
tracks  to  right  or  left  with  equal  ease. 


While  it  is  rated  at  only  12-24  horsepower, 
it  can  always  be  counted  upon  to  deliver 
much  more  than  this  whenever  you  need  it. 

Because  the  Happy  Farmer  is  so  simple 
and  because  of  our  great  factory,  big  buy¬ 
ing  power,  and  expert  organization,  we  can 
offer  this  master  tractor  for  the  low  price  of 


$1075. 

Happy  Farmer  Tractor  Implements 


Happy  Farmer  Tractor  Implements  give 
the  same  satisfaction  as  the  Happy  Farmer 
Tractor.  All  Happy  Farmer  Moldboard 
Plows  are  automatically  controlled  by  a 
cord  from  the  driver’s  seat  on  the  tractor. 


The  Happy  Farmer  Disk  Harrow  is  made 
especially  for  tractor  work.  The  Happy 
Farmer  Drill  is  the  only  proven  successful 
one  with  automatic  patented  power-lift  and 
power  pressure. 


See  The  Next  Demonstration 


Performance  in  the  field  is  a  tractor’s 
only  test.  Watch  the  Happy  Farmer  your¬ 
self  and  you  will  see  why  it  is  America’s 
greatest  tractor.  There  is  a  Happy  Farmer 


distributor  in  your  locality  who  will  be 
glad  to  let  you  know  when  the  next  dem¬ 
onstration  is  to  be  held.  Write  us  today 
for  his  name. 


LA  CROSSE  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
Department  8279  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 


MONEY  FOR  FARMERS 

LOANS  FROM  5  TO  35  YEARS  AT  5^2% 
No  Commissions  —  No  Renewals— No  Worry 

We  loan  money  to  actual  or  prospective  farm  owners  on  35-year 
mortgages  at  interest.  You  may  use  the  money 

To  buy  or  improve  farm  lands  and  erect  buildings. 

To  buy  live  stock,  fertilizers,  and  equipment. 

To  pay  off  existing  mortgages  and  debts. 

The  mortgage  may  be  entirely  canceled  in  35  years  by  paying 
6% %  annually — 5^4%  for  interest  and  1%  on  the  principal.  Or  you 
may  pay  off  all  or  any  part  of  the  principal  at  any  time  after  5 
years.  We  loan  as  little  as  $100  or  as  much  as  $10,000,  according 
to  your  needs  and  security. 

Write  for  full  particulars  today — if  you  live  in  any  of  the  States 
listed  below.  Our  territory  comprises: 

Maine  New  Hampshire  Vermont  Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island  Connecticut  New  York  New  Jersey 

THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

14S  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

WHEN  WRITING  BE  SURE  TO  GIVE  THE  LOCATION  OF  YOUR  FARM 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


P^«^?.C0RN  CRIBS 


are  built  of  galvanized  iron.  Cost! 

DO  more  than  wooden  cribs,  easy  to 
erect  and  last  a  lifetime.  Perforated 
sides  and  ventilating  shaft  insure 
well  cured  corn.  Three  styles  and 
many  sizes  to  flt  any  farm. 

PPFP  lllustratMi  CaUlos  folder 
■  folly  deuriDea  constractioD. 

'  Write  for  it  today.  A.  Boet  card  will  do.  j 

o,  Iron  Crib  &  Bin  Co.,bm  izi  Wooster, 0. 


My  Oirtet  Frem  Factory,  Freiykl  Paid  prices 
saves  yon  money  on  all  ReadyRoofin  «. 
^altty  Higbest'—Prices  Ltwast.  Write  for 
Free  Catalog  Folder  of  bargain  offers* 

THK  BROWN  FENCE& WIRE  COMPANY 
Roofing  Dopt.  P  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


WELL  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Save  75c.  to  $1.25  Gal. 

ON  GOOD  PillYTT 
READY  MIXEDrillil  I 

Kieshly  made.  Beat  Formula.  BPV 
NOW  before  prices  iro  up.  Write  for 
HIKK  SA  Ml'l.EH  AND  PRICE  M8T  TODAY 

KING  PAINT  CO.,  115  ff.  3d.  Gnciimjli.  Ohio 
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TF/nt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


October  12,  1918 


Iowa  Seen  By  a  New  Englander 

SiZB  AM)  Poriii-ATioN. — lowM  is  one 
of  the  so-called  great  corn  belt  Statea. 
The  State  haa  an  area  of  r)r»,02I>  Hqiiare 
miles,  or,  in  other  words,  is  nearly  as 
large  as  all  of  New  England,  which  haa 
an  area  of  B<niare  miles.  'J'he  pop- 

(ilation  of  Iowa  at  the  last  census  waa 
2,224,771,  as  against  about  (5,500, (KK)  for 
New  England  and  5,0(X>,00()  for  New 
York  (!ity  alone.  One  may  well  judge 
that  when  so  small  a  jiopulation  is  spread 
out  over  such  a  great  area  the  peoi)le 
must  be  largely  producers.  Huch  is  the 
ease  in  Iowa.  Des  Moines,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  l()r),000,  is  Iowa’s  large.st  city. 
'J'here  is  not  another  city  of  even  .50,0(M) 
population  in  the  whole  State.  Wlnm  it 
is  considered  (hat  the  lirst  white  j)eople 
really  settled  in  Iowa  70  to  75  years  ago 
it  can  be  apjireciated  tb.'.t  this  country  is 
relatively  young.  This  is  shown  iiarticu- 
larly  in  the  make-up  of  the  villages  and 
cities  and  in  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

'I'liK  ViJ.i.AdK  AND  ('ITY. — 'I'hero  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  newness  to  the  buildings  and  streets 
of  the  cities.  'I'he  absence  of  sky-scraja  rs 
is  very  noticeable  to  the  New  Englander. 
Thei'c  is  plenty  of  room,  so  they  build  out 
ami  not  up.  Most  of  tbe  buildings  are 
two  and  three-story,  which  gives  the  town, 
particularly  when  the  surrounding  <'oun- 
try  is  level,  a  i)eculiar,  flat  ai)i)earance. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  older 
cities  (hev  all  have  this  appearance  and 
look  exactly  alike.  Thrc-e  other  things 
common  to  the  Iowa  city  are  the  brick 
paveunents  on  the?  main  str(!ets,  the  live- 
light  chand<‘lier  lighting  system,  and  the 
straight  streets,  laid  out  in  blocks,  Jiist 
as  they  are  in  tin;  upper  part  of  New 
York  (lily.  Dubmiue  is  the  old<‘st  city  in 
Iowa,  and  there  are  a  few  others  that  are 
old  enough  so  the  trees  are  large  and 
ov<‘rhang  tbe  streets.  ’I'o  the  New  Eng¬ 
lander  who  has  just  migratc-d  to  (his  coun¬ 
try  the.se  cities  with  their  big  (reiis  are  a 
most  welcoim*  sight.  Iowa  bas  a  imt- 
work  of  railroads,  and  it  is  principally  at 
junction  points  that  the  larger  towns  and 
cities  have  sprung  uj).  ’I'lu*  cities  are  up- 
to-date  and  have  good  stores.  'I'liey  are 
trading  centers  for  a  larg(>  t<“rritory,  and 
Saturday  night  is  a  big 'night,  all  the 
farmers  in  tlie  surrounding  country  (‘om- 
ing  in  for  their  supplies. 

Tmc  (loiiNTUY. — 'I'lie  topography  of  the 
country  in  Iowa  is  a  thing  that  surprises 
the  New  Englander.  Our  friend.s  who 
come  East  from  Iowa  are  prone  to  picture, 
it  as  a  broad  rolling  prairie  with  corn- 
(ields  as  far  os  the  eye  can  reach,  and 
with  but  very  few  trees.  It  is  true  that 
the  country  is  rolling  and  in  some  si'ct.ions 
much  more  rolling  than  we  ar((  led  to  be 
lieve.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  on 
an  auto  trip  of  say  100  miles  one  Vill 
drive  through  stretches  that  are  very 
level  and  sections  that  are  <juit(‘  Iiilly. 
'I’here  are  few  steep  hills,  but  at  the  same 
lime  there  are  some  good  grades.  'J'liese 
sections  look  exactly  like  the  more  fertile 
sections  of  New  lOngland.  It  is  this  va¬ 
riation  in  the  landscape  (hat  makes  it  so 
attractive.  There  are  trees  every wbeie. 
Instead  of  growing  in  vast  forests,  as  tbeyj 
do  in  New  England,  you  lind  tluun  growl¬ 
ing  in  grov<‘S  left  standing  by  tlu'  fanners 
wbo  have  cleared  the  land.  The  writer  in 
traveling  over  most  of  I''ast,ern  anti  ('(‘ii- 
tral  Iowa  bas  not  come  to  a  itlace  where 
he  could  not  look  ofT  and  set*  these  groves 
of  trees  dotting  tbe  landscai)e.  'I'here 
art*  f(!W  places  in  tbe  country  wh(*j'(‘  Iht* 
trt'cs  art*  plentiful  nlttng  t.bt*  ro.'ulsitlt*. 
Mt)st  of  tbe  natural  grttwUi  is  red  oak, 
ctd tfui wot)il  and  stift  maple.  ’I’lie  gootl 
old  whitt*  jiint*  is  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
senct*.  'I'be  lanil  is,  of  course,  very  Irett 
from  stones.  When  a  piect*  of  land  is 
cleared  tbe  fannt'r  lintls  stuut*  lt)t)se  rtteks; — 
‘‘nigger-heads,”  they  call  them — anti  while 
they  are  stion  occasionally  along  tlu*  roatl- 
siiit*,  thttre  wert*  never  entuigli  tif  them 
St)  that  the  farmers  ever  wastetl  any  of 
their  time  buibling  stone  walls.  ]‘'ences 
are  all  wire  anti  art*  in  gtttxl  conililion. 
‘I'lit*  st)il  of  Iowa  is  for  the  mt)st  i>art  a 
black  clay  loam.  Tbert*  is  an  occasituial 
oulbrt*ak  of  sand  anil  gravel.  'I’liiH  black 
soil  is  very  fertile,  anil  goes  down  to  a 
depth  of  three  or  four  feet.  'I'bis  is  un- 
derlaiil  with  yellow  clay,  then  blue  clay 
anti  then  liiiit*  rock,  (’ompiwetl  to  New 
England  this  soil  is  very  young,  but  it  is 
also  more  fertile  than  New  Euglanil  soil 
has  been  in  a  number  of  years  at  lt*asl. 
and  its  fertility,  with  the  treatment  it 
gels,  seems  almost  inexhaustible.  Wbili* 
Iowa  has  many  small  lakes  and  rivers, 
water  is  not  nearly  as  jili'iitifiil  as  it  is 
in  Nt*w  England.  Most  of  tin*  wells  are 
tiriven  ami  juost  of  the  farms  make  use 
of  a  windmill.  Wells  are  tlrilli*tl  in  many 
of  the  jiastures  and  wimlmills  are  used  to 
pump  water  for  the  stock. 

ItOADH. —  'rill*  roads  are  of  jiarticular  in¬ 
terest  to  me,  anil  1  have  hail  enough  ex¬ 
perience  driving  my  car  over  them  to 
write  a  separate  volume,  were  thi*  things 
I  coulil  say  about  them  lit  to  jirint.  'I'o 
say  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  them, 
lirst,  there  are  ti  few  stretches  of  gravel. 
No  sto/ie  or  macaiiam  roails  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  anil  gravel  is  too  scarce  to  warn*nt  its 
use  without  considerable  transportal ion 
expense,  'riiere  are  just  jilain  ilirt  mails 
of  blai.’k  soil,  the  same  as  thi*  lields 
through  which  they  jiass.  Eor  Hit!  mosi 
part  the  farmers  kt>ep  them  well  tlrag- 
geil,  anil  they  are  well  crowneil.  In  tlry 
weather  thi*se  mails  pack  ilown  haril,  and 
except  for  tin*  clouds  of  ilust  it  is  a  pleas 
lire  to  ride  ovi*r  them.  'I’bi*  thing  that  no 
one  can  readily  understand  until  he  riiles 


over  these  roads  is  what  happens  to  them 
when  it  rains.  Even  a  hart!  shower 
causes  the  surface  layer  two  or  three 
inches  thick  to  soften  nj),  so  the  road  is 
so  slip|it‘ry  as  ti)  make  it  almost,  impas- 
sahlt*  in  an  untomohile.  'Fhi*  writer  lias 
had  his  experience  in  going  siileways  anil 
every  other  way,  making  from  live  to 
ten  miles  an  hour,  and  then  actually  hav¬ 
ing  to  leave  his  car  50  miles  from  home 
and  go  home  on  the  train.  There  has 
been  so  much  rain  in  Iowa  the  past  month 
that  the  roads  have  been  a  ipiagmire  most 
of  the  time.  A  few  hours  of  sun  and  a 
road  drag  put  them  in  fine  condition  in  a 
short  time.  That  is  the  thing  that  is  so 
hard  to  get  used  to ;  the  fact  that  they 
can  he  so  good  one  minute  and  practically 
impassahle  the  minute  it  rains.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  New  England  for 
roads  that  can  compare  with  these  when 
they  are  wet.  The  farms  being  laid  out 
in  Hipiurcs  it  is  natural  that  the  roads 
run  ill  straight  Hues,  cast  and  west,  and 
north  and  south.  When  iiKpiiring  the 
dirmlion  to  a  certain  place  the  farmer 
tells  yon  to  go  so  many  miles  south,  then 
east  a  mile,  instead  of  telling  you  to  turn 
right  or  left.  The  corners  an*  poorly 
Iiostod,  and  all  a  stranger  can  do  is  to 
b)llow  the  most  beaten  path. 

Land  ‘VAi.tiK.s. — Iowa  land  has  con¬ 
stantly  increased  in  price,  and  is  still  on 
the  increase,  which  is  a  good  sign  that  it 
makes  money  fur  the  investors.  Land  is 
now  priced  from  .$125  to  $225  per  acre, 
and  rents  at  from  $7  to  $10  an  acre. 
Most  of  the  farms  are  ipiarter  sections,  or 
1(50  acres.  The  larger  w'heat  farms  we 
have  read  about  are  not  found  in  Iowa. 
Termed  in  acre,s,  tbe  farms  an*  not  as 
large  as  many  of  tbose  in  New  England, 
but  practically  every  acre  on  these  farms 
is  tillable  or  excellent  luistiiri*. 

'I'liK  rKoi'i.K. — 'I'lu*  men  in  town  seem 
to  be  bustlers,  and  are  doing  a  good  busi¬ 
ness.  Many  of  tbe  farmers  are  of  for¬ 
eign  descent.,  anil  all  are  extremely  hard 
workers.  Many  of  them  rent  their  farms. 


is  the  common  thing  to  find  banks  in 
small  towns  with  $1,(KK),(XK)  or  more  of 
farmers’  money  in  them.  Practically  all 
of  tliem  have  automobiles.  Many  of  the 
farmers  ligure  on  making  money  enough 
to  sjiend  their  last  days  in  a  home  in 
town,  and  much  of  the  city  pojiulation 
consists  of  retired  farmers.  When  oa  the 
farm  the  farmer  works  very  hard,  as  does 
his  entire  family,  and  there  an*  many 
gooil-si'/.cil  families,  too.  'Fo  see  them  at 
work  one  would  think  there  was  little 
enjoyment  in  life  for  them,  but  the  Inst 
for  cash  that  will  some  day  allow  them 
to  retire  ai»parenfly  buoys  them  uj). 

_ It.  r.  JUDK1N8. 

Pasture  Fertilization  Demonstration 

f).  W.  Atkinson,  Agriculturist  for  Del¬ 
aware  Coiinly,  I’ennsylvania,  is  getting 
some  interesting  iTstilts  from  a  pasture 
fertilization  demonstration  which  he  is 
ooiulnctiiig  on  the  farm  of  .lames  P.  (lol- 
liiis,  near  Marple.  'Fhis  ilomoiistration 
was  started  in  May,  lltl7,  ami  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  .show  the  most  practical  method  of 
renewing  wornoiit  pastures  which  arc  too 
hilly  or  rough  to  be  jilowed.  'Flu*  six 
plots  included  in  the  experiment  an*  laid 
out  lengthwise  of  the  hill,  and  an*  each 
one-fifth  acre  in  size.  According  to  a 
report  of  the  imiject  recently  issued  by 
Mr.  Atkinson,  all  fertilizers  were  applied 
the  same  day,  except  manure,  which  was 
applied  a  week  after  the  plots  wen*  limed. 
Applications  were  uniform  for  all  jilots, 
null  were  made  at  the  following  rate  jut 
acre,  viz.:  Manure,  10  tons;  lime,  one 
ton;  acid  phosphate,  250  pounds;  seed, 
‘20  pounds.  'Fhe  seed  mijituri*  wois  ns 
follows:  Kentucky  blue  grass,  7  lbs.;  Or¬ 
chard  gra.ss,  7  lbs. ;  Ilcd-toj),  2  lbs. ;  'Fim- 
othy,  .‘5  lbs.  ;  Iteil  clover,  -1  Ib.s.  'Frent- 
ments  were  given  the  plots  as  follows; 

No.  1.  Manure,  lime  ami  seed.. 

No.  2.  Manure,  acid  phosphate  ami  seed. 
No.  2.  (Mii'ck  (iiiipcr  half  .seed,  lower 
half  nothing). 

No.  4.  Maeiire,  acid  phosiihate,  liim'  nml 
secil. 


No.  5.  Manure. 

No.  C.  Acid  phosphate  and  seed. 

It  was  inteniled  to  apply  nitrate  of 
floila  to  Plot  (5  at  the  rate  of  150  iiounds 
per  acre,  hut  none  could  he  purchased  in 
1017  in  time  for  apiilication.  All  plotji 
were  harrowed  with  spring-tooth  harrow 
set  to  'mi'diiirn  depth,  upper  half  of  jilots 
twice  and  lower  half  only  once.  The 
seeding  in  1017  was  rather  late,  and  wan 
followed  by  a  [teriod  of  dry  weather.  A 
second  seeding,  therefore,  was  made  March 
20,  IJtlS.  No  other  treatment  has  been 
given  this  year. 

'Fhe  results  are  interesting.  The  test 
is  being  conducted  under  actual  farm 
conditions,  and  the  field  is  being  pas¬ 
tured  continuously.  The  pasture  i.s  so 
short  that  little  difference  can  be  seen 
from  a  distance,  but  close  examination 
shows  marked  differences  and  result.s. 
For  instaiici*,  on  Plot  No.  2,  Plot  No,  (> 
and  all  of  (he  surrounding  pasture  then* 
is  a  variety  of  weeds,  with  practically  no 
clover  nml  very  little  grass  of  economic 
value.  Plot  No.  5,  which  received  ma¬ 
nure,  but  no  seed,  is  somewhat  better 
than  the  check  plot.  Plot  No.  4,  which 
received  miiiiuri*,  acid  phosphate,  lime 
ami  seed,  is  iindouhtcilly  best,  with  Plot 
No.  1  in  a  close  second.  Manure  jinil 
acid  phosphate  in  inoilerati*  amounts,  anil 
a  liher.'il  application  of  lime,  seem  to 
h.'ive  givi'ii  the  best  net  let  urns.  'Fhe 
experiment  clearly  demonstrates  that  re¬ 
seeding  will  not  pay  without  fertilization. 
White  clover  is  I'oming  in  rapidly. 

C.  M.  A. 


SiritAl*.M:i,  shrieked  all  about.  l?Oml)a 
dropped  from  the  sky,  and  every  so  often 
a  big  (Jerman  sbell  burst  overlicail.  Sud¬ 
denly  one  Yank  burst  into  a  fit  of 
langbter.  “’S’  matter,  PndilyV’  his  mate 
iiskeil,  fearing  that  be  bad  smlilenly  gone 
insane.  ‘‘I  was  jn.st  tbinkin’.  Pill,”  re¬ 
plied  (lie  other  between  <*huekii*H,  ‘‘of  the 
Tiint  tliat  held  me  up  one  night  in  Mem¬ 
phis  with  a  .22  ealihre  revolver.” — N.  Y. 
'J'rihune. 


'That  they  make  money  is  certain,  since  it 


Bread 


looms. 

SUCRENE 


^AIRy'fEE^ 

«0BM,  lU.  „ 

1650 


’]Ve  can  no  longer  afford  to  feed  our  high-priced  grains  to 
dairy  cows.  We  must  feed  them  the  by-products.  It  is  not 
right  to  feed  grains  which  are  good  human  food  to  animals  that 
can  do  just  as  well  on  feeds  not  fit  for  human  consumption.  ** 

—Prof.  Pearson,  University  of  Illinois,  before  Chicago  Milk  Commission. 

Cows  Can  Not  Make  Milk  on  Unbalanced  Corn  Rations 


Profs.  Henry  and  Morrison.  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  in  “Feeds  and  Feeding”:  “With 
the  high  prices  now  ruling  for  feed  and  labor, 
on  many  farms,  even  where  good  dairy  cows  aro 
kept,  milk  is  being  produced  at  little  or  no  profit. 
Yet,  by  a  wise  selection  of  feeds  other  dairy¬ 
men  secure  goodly  profits  from  cows  no  better.” 


The  poor  results  obtained  when  corn  is  not  properly 
balanced  was  demonstrated  at  Illinois  Experimental 
Station,  where  cows  fed  on  correctly  balanced  rations 
gave  47%  more  milk  and  39%  more  fat  than  cows  fed 
on  unbalanced  corn  rations.  “This  shows,”  says 
Prof.  Henry,  “tbe  folly  of  expecting  profitable  pro¬ 
duction  from  such  uitbalancea  combinations  of  feed.” 


Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  —  Scientifically  Correct  Combination 
of  High-Quality  Milk  Nutrients 


Oollon  Si'oil  Meut .  .  . 
CiTiii  Oil  Mcnl  .  .  .  . 
Cum  lliiil.  I)ri<Hl  (iriiiiiu 


Ground  and  Holtod  Griiiii  BerounInKB  10. R 

(/'oi'oiiiiut  Mind . au.!) 

I’uru  Cnnu  Muluimoii . 


Vtit  Cu'bohyilraloM 
:i.O  Gl.l 

8.1  V,.H 

Oll.l) 


rrot.lu  Knt  Carbohyilraloa 

K'i.ll  11.0  21.0 

21  II  lO.H  4(;.0 

.  211.2  11.4  89.4 

The  above  IiikIi  nualily  fcrdinK  nuIr'iRnta  in  Sucrene  Dniry  Feed  aro  combined  with  iu»t  cnouKh  clipped  ont 
by-product  to  obsorly  liie  molanae*  anti  to  supply  tlie  li...k  wliicli  every  KuocI  cow  t<-cd  must  linvc.  4  liey  are  mixed  in 
exact  proportions  for  milk  production  and  body  niuintenaiicc.  Suptll  pcrccntutfcs  of  calcium  cnibonalo  and  salt 
arc  added  for  necessary  mineral  matter. 

SUCRENE  ALWAYS  INCREASES  MILK  FLOW.  All  cows  relish  and  llirivc  on  Sucrene  l>ecauso  of  its 
variety,  hiKlr  rlcKrro  of  palatability  and  diKestibilily.  l  licy  need  no  otlier  concentrates.  Sucrene  alone,  witlt  tiro 
usual  rouKnaKo,  keeps  them  in  better  hcallli,  liirKcr  milk  flow  all  year,  at  a  substantial  snvintr  in  food  cost. 

iJettcr  order  a  ton  from  your  dealer  to  avoid  transportation  drfays.  If  lie  can  not  supply  ynu  write  us.  Tlie 
cx>upon  or  u  post  curd  brinKa  you  literature  on  cure  and  fcodinK  of  bvo  Block  wtiich  you  wifi  find  of  ({rent  value. 

American  Milling  Company,  Dept.  5,  Peoria,  fillinois 

tSucrene  Feeds  for  /III  Live  Slocl{  and  Poultry —  /  8  Years  the  Standard) 


Composed  of  feedintr  materials  universally  recOKnized  oa 
hiKh  in  milk  -  making  and  body  -  maintaining  nutrition  i 


Pleoso  send  me  illustrated  literature 
on  feeds  chocked  below;  (5| 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 
Sucrene  Calf  Meal 
Sucrene  Mog  Meal 
Sucrone^PoultryMash  with  Duttermilll 
Arnc.o  Fat  Maker  (for  steers) 

Amco  Dairy  I'  oed  (25%  l^rotein) 


My  Dealer’s  Name.. 
P.O . . . 

My  Name............... 

P.O. . . . 


-State.. 


_ State _ 


Vfta  RURAL  NRW-YORKER 
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I 


f 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  nnHwcr  to  ninny  quontlonn  about  tliln  p(fS- 
InylnK  content,  tho  followliiK  fnctn  arc  kIvcii: 

It  1h  holif  at  Storrs  iioat  olllrn  in  connection 
with  the  (’onni'i'tlcut  AKrlculturnl  College.  The 
eonlcHt  heglnH  November  1.  There  are  10  iiul- 
letH  In  each  iien.  All  the  birds  r<>eelve  uniform 
treatment.  The  bounen  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  la  the  same  for  all.  The  conteKt  <’oiillnueH 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  reconla  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  [len  In  the  current 
week,  and  alao  the  total  number  of  *-ggH  lahl 
Kluce  the  flrat  of  laat  November.  The  coiileHt 
will  end  Nov" :r'''‘'r  I,  at  which  time  IheHc  lilrda 
will  la-  removed,  and  another  net  of  inilletH  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Uecord  at  Slorra,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
Sei.t.  2ri,  11*1  K: 

BARRED  ROCKS  WcU  Total 


Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Harry  11.  Ober,  N  J . 

Kiohard  A  lion,  Mann . 

Juloa  K.  Franoala,  I,.  I . 

Tom  .1.  AdaniNOn,  Canada . 

FalrlleIdH  1‘oiiltry  FarniK,  N.  11 . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Karin.  Ontario . 

Hodman  Hcha IT.  N  11 . 

Rook  Iloae  Farm.  N.  Y . 

John  C.  I’hlllpH,  MasK . 

Joseph  M.  Ilothsclilld,  N.  V . 

Inglcaldo  Karni.N.  Y . 

Agricultural  College,  Oregon . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Albert  T.  I.enion,  Musa . 

llolllston  Hill  Poultry  l  ann,  Musa - 

S.  Hrailford  Allyn,  Maas . 

Manomet  Farm,  Maaa . 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.'A.  Hall,  Conn . 

WHITE  WYAND0TTE8 
Morrytliought  Karin, Coni 

Ohed  U.  Knight,  H  I . 

Hrayman  Farm.  N.  U - 

lleulali  Kami,  Ontario.. . 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Masa  ... 

Mrs  U.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y. 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard, 

K  W.  Harris,  N  Y . 

I. aurol  Hill  Farm.  U.  I .  . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Muhh... 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Fred  Hookwooil,  N.  H . 

Cook  A  Porter.  Maas . 

J.  J.  Dansro,  Vt . 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn.iMaaa . 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

U.  U.  Sullivan,  Conn . 


.'Ill 

1!.1 

37 

2(1 

2!) 

22 

31 

H 

3ft 

33 

43 

33 

3(1 


29 

■21 

2K 

31 


29 
39 
3H 
43 
21 

32 

33 
3ft 

34 
23 

30 
41 
20 
27 
3(1 
2H 


Kill  I 
I2'2(l 
la.'i4 
1803 
18(13 
1492 
1171 
13ftft 
1(193 
1474 
1(172 
1778 
1(101 


1302 

1239 

147(1 

1201 


19  1091 


hino 

1987 

1740 

1(102 

903 

1711 

1284 

170(1 

1093 

1471 

1306 
1  (1.1(1 
1112 
132S 
1(186 
1420 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Conyers  Farm.  Conn . 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass . 

FlIntstono  Farm.  Mass . 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Conn . 

Charles  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Poquot  Poultry  Farm, Conn . 

Hiirlnudalo  Poultry  Karin,  Conn . 

Natick  Farm,  H.  I . 

PIneorost  Orchards,  Maaa . 

KIchard  Allen,  Maas . 

A.  W.  llumery.  N.  H . 

Archie  H.  Colburn,  N.  II . 

Allan's  Hardtobeat  lleda,  U.  1 . 

Deer  Hrook  Poultry  Karin,  N.  II . 

W.  Manatleld  Poultry  Farm,  Maas . 

Jacob  1C.  Janaen,  Conn . 

Ktjon  I’oullry  Farm,  N..I . 

BUTTERCUPS 

Illddonhurst  lluttcrcup  Yda.,  N.  V . 

OREOONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallls.Oro.... 

ORLOFFS 

W.  II.  llaiiaolt,  Cheahlro,  Coni . 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

1  lurry  Paxton,  N.  Y . 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

K  1).  Ill  I  II,  Conn . 

Hluc  AndalualanClub  of  America,  N.  V. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Hall,  Conn . 

Ilraeslde  Poultry  Karin,  Pa . 

J.  O.  LoKevre.  N.  Y . 

Hermon  111.  White.  N  .1 . 

W  III.  L.  Gilbert  1  lome.Conn . 

Kranols  F.  IJiicoln,  Conn . 

P.  G  Platt,  Pa . 

Greondale  Karmt.  N.  Y . 

Dautrlch  liroa.,Conn . 

II.  S.  Mils,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Will  llarron,  Mngland . 

Tom  llarron,  ICngland . 

MIhsN.  H.  Hell,  ICngland . 

lluahklll  Poultry  Kurin,  I'a . 

A .  1’.  UobliiBon.  N.  Y . 

Kglantine  Farm,  Md . 

Hay  vlllo  Karma,  N.  .1 . 

Margareta  Poultry  Karin,  (Hilo . 

Lovell  Gordon.  N.  Y . 

1C  A.  Hal  lard,  Pa . 

W.  1C.  AtkInaon.  Conn . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yarila.Conn . 

,1  Frank  Dubola,  Maaa . 

ClllTord  I.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

.1.  K.  Crowley,  Maaa . 

M.  T.  Lindsay.  N.  Y . 

II.  1C.  Gates,  Conn . 

Gall  Hill  ICatate,  Pa . 

Koyal  Karina,  I  no..  Conn . 

.las.  K.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

W.  1C.  lloblnson.  ill . 

Wlndsweei)  Karin,  Conn  . 

Prescott's  Poultry  Place,  Conn . 

W.  .1.  Cocking.  N.  J . 

M.  J.  (jnankenhuah,  N.  .1 . 

Kredonia  Karin,  Conn . 

H  lllvlew  Karin,  Mo . 

Conyers  Karin,  Conn . 

Kraiices  11  Meraereau,  Conn . 

Lakewood  Leghorn  Farm,  N..I . 

Henry  ID.  Heine,  N.J . 


20 

28 

29 

21 

40 

27 
39 

28 
33 
32 
37 
32 
1(1 
2ft 
3ft 
■2(1 
27 


34 


fiO 


14 


1(1 


23 

2(1 


22 

32 

40 

32 
13 

29 
3(1 

30 
3ft 

31 
41) 
3ft 

37 
31 
'2ft 
ftO 

11 
1(1 

12 
24 

38 
28 
29 

33 
40 

34 
2(1 
29 
1ft 
34 

19 
29 
10 
21 
29 

20 
2ft 
27 
lA 
20 

8 

31 

'22 


9ft6 

1498 

1163 

1‘204 

1419 

l,ft42 

1381 

lOOA 

168(1 

1831 

1A30 

1243 

1478 

14.13 

140.1 

1431 

1300 


l'2ft4 


2142 


1313 


1'248 


1.117 

12.19 


1.184 

1912 

1888 

148(1 

1010 

1003 

147(1 

1671 

1662 

167ft 

1940 

16.11 

1719 

1703 

1432 

1801 

13.11 

1448 

1298 

1431 

1711 

1718 

1A3() 

171ft 

1632 

1680 

1341 

1.199 

1444 

1870 

13.14 

1443 

1448 

1448 

1328 

134.1 

1637 

1312 

1442 

1473 

1231 

1616 

1018 


Total 


‘2868  149861 


MISCELLANEOUS 


a  •  J  I  >3  Itegistered  stork ;  six  weeks  (dd. 

/Viredaie  r^ups  a.  B.  llALL.Walllngford,  Oonn. 

Mr.General  Farmer!  Dairy  Shorthorns  “profitable 

breed  for  yon.  Try  them.  Wo  offer  a  trm  for  fonn- 
ilntlon.  2  lieifor  ealvos  and  a  bull,  nnrelated,  Choies- 
iv  bred.  First  draft  or  cheek  for  S42!i  takes  them. 
A  fow  othors.  EDWIN  EASIERBROOK.  Interlaken.  N.  V. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  soil  un  Iho  INSIALIMINT  plan.  '200  head  to 
Bolentfrom.  Herd  esltthllshod  1891.  Keiul  lOo 
for  eoutrnet  and  in-loe  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
THE  8HADT8IDE  FAUMB,  North  Benton,  0. 


r  or  sxchango  for  Triio(or(I.  II.  C.  |iieforredl,t>ali' 

lOroaiB  colts,  3  and  4  yrs.,  Klandard  and  Hog.,  matched 
brother  and  aUtor.  WALTER  CARNIE,  Velslle.  Columble  Ce.,  N.  T. 


'I'ho  heef  breed  for  pndlt. 
"  Ilcef  Prndnctioii  In  the  Kast.” 
New  booklet:  froo  on  rociiiest. 
ECKARDT.  3*  Natxau  St..  NewYorh 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

Many  linportoil.  All  registorod,  Tnhcrculln  tsitsd. 
Milk  roeords  kept.  Wi'Tlo  for  price  and  particular* 
on  Herd  Heading  Bulla.  WalnutOrovtFann,W<tlilnettnvill(,N.Y 


Aberdeen 
Angus  cw 


The  average  hen  lays  less  than  100  eggs  a  year.  But  thousands 
of  hens  are  laying  200  eggs  every  year.  Why  not  yours  ? 


START  YOUR 
MOULTED  HENS 
TO  LAYING 

The  world  is  calling  for  more  poultry  and  more  eggs. 

Everybody  must  speed  up  — it’s  a  patriotic  duty. 

Now’s  the  time  to  get  ready  for  regular  fall  and  winter  laying. 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-cc-a  will  start  your 
pullets  and  moulted  hens  to  laying  promptly. 

Remember,  going  tlirough  the  moult  is  like  going  through  a 
long  spell  of  sickness.  The  egg  organs  become  dormant,  but 
why  let  nature  bide  its  own  time  to  revive  the  egg  organs? 
Feed  a  tonic. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  contains  Ntix  Vomica  and  Quassia 
—tonics  that  promote  digestion,  that  tone  up  the  dormant  egg 
organs.  It  has  Iron  for  the  blood,  and  internal  antiseptics.  This 
combination  will  keep  your  whole  flock  healthy  and  start  your 
pullets  and  moulted  hens  to  laying. 

IMPORTANT:  If  your  hens  are  not  yet  over  the  moult, 
supply  them  with  Pan-a-ce-a  daily  to  give  them  strength  and 
vitality  to  force  out  the  old  quills  and  grow  new  feathers. 
Always  buy  Pan-a-cc-ix  according  to  the  size  of  your  flock  —  a 
penny’s  worth  for  each  hen  to  start  with.  There  is  a  package 
for  all  sizes  of  flocks. 

You  have  no  chances  to  take.  The  dealer  in  your  town  who  sells 
Pan-a-ce-a  will  refund  your  money  if  it  does  not  do  what  we  claim. 
8()c,  75c  and  $1.50  packages;  25-lb.  pail,  $3.00;  100-lb.  drum,  $10.00. 
Except  in  the  far  West  and  Canada. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess 

STOCK  TONIC 

Keeps  Hogs  Healthy 
Drives  Out  the  Worms 


DcHess  Instant:  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


Iore: 
JEGGS 


PRODUCTSMOULTRY 


KoiB  Healthy'. 

Chicks!— How?' 

[Feed  your  poultry  wn  ..  _ 

Maurer'S  'Hwality 
MeAXi  ScRAI*  . 

LUseJ  at  New  Jers^  Laying  Contest 

|C7|*pp/l9l8  Farmet's  Almanac 
Generous  Snmples  of/ 
u^Kwality”  Products  j 

WniTC  TO-OAV. 

>^URER  MANUFACTURING  CO^ 

.  Dept  365. 

A/^Newark^ 


Ferris  WhiteLeghorns 

A  H'al  lu*avy  liiyinjf  Kfniln,  17  rt’C- 

oniN  from  ‘iOO  to  2<U  «Hir  prlccH  on  pullvtu 

liiul  yunrllng  Iiohn,  miilvH.  4'Ktcu  (or  hatcbliiKi 

Kiul  /iMy  obrohickH.  Wo  Hltip  C.  <>.  1>.  and  giiarantro 
I'oHiiltH.  (hitalog  KlvrH  prlreH;  doHorlbofiHtooK,  CelU  all 
ubont  onr  farm  and  iiiotlnMlM;  r<‘HiiltH  you  oun  by 
In'oedliig  thli  strain.  Hoiul  for  your  copy  now— tt  is 
n-eo.  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  tis  Union.  Grand  Rapidf ,  Mich. 


Parks*  Strain  B.P.  Rock  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

,Slr«<l  by  mabm  from  202  to  237-oku  ImiiH.  AIkd  Kiima 
of  Almilar  hrnadlug  to  t).n  No.  12  at  .Storru  Goiituxt, 
Htorm  pan  havo  no  iiailigreon  bnhinil  thorn,  but  aro 
naar  tlio  top  of  thii  lixt.  W ateli  tham  and  ordnr  some 
!  of  tliU  ynar'*  bottni'  bred  itoi'k.  All  fi«.  raiiire. 
j  1NUI.KHII>1C  FAUMH,  -  i'itloitvtUe,  N.  V. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  Only  Wi  1  /  t?o' hikh'er 

later.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  Norfolk,  Coiui. 


CLOSING  OUT  SALE  OF 
S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks 

and  White  Rocks  Wo  are  elocklnir  our 

farm  with  Harruii  la'iihoriiii  anil  are  offcrliiB  all  our 
jioavy  birds  for  sale.  Iliivo  alkiiit  100  yoarlliiB  brood- 
Ilia  hens  at  $3.00  each,  7(5  imllots  at  $2.00  to  $3.00 
each.  (5  cocks  at  $(5.00  each  and  lot  of  cockerels  at 
$3.00  to  $r..00  each.  Wo  also  have  aovoral  hundred 
imro  llarron  Ijoahorn  eockorels  at  $3.00  to  $4.00  each. 
EvorvtlibiK  Hldiiped  subject  to  custoiiicr's  approval. 
RIVEItSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa 


For  Sale-150  S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

Wvekoff  strain  direct.  W  1 .50  uacli, 

.1.  M.  CASK,  .  Ollboa,  Now  York 


SUNNY  “KFFICIENT”  S.  C.  W. 
CREST  Bred  Fur  Business  LEGHORNS 

I'rico  lint  pnmplilot,  with  bariraliiH.  I.iii  Kcnt  poultry  fiii  in 
111  Hlalo.  KUNNY  CKCK'i'  1‘OtII/I'HI  YAUH,  Knit  Aurora,  N.5  . 


Storrs  Contest 

PEN  NO.  26  FOR  SALE 
F.W.  HARRIS,  -  Molroso,  Ronssolacr  Co.,  Now  York 


Moitlod  Ancona  Breeding  Pen  rcECKuS  suVtu  cocmr'! 

HI  loa  S8U.  U.  I*.  Hlu-lmitlliic,  l.orruluc.  New  York 


Belgian  Hares  Vrtr 

J.  DKAilKlIVl,  R  F.  0.  40.  DAKIKN,  CONN. 


Special  Sale 

“Glensut  Utility  Strain” 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red 
Cockerels  and  Pullets. 
These  are  strong  vigorous 
birds,  grown  under  choice 
conditions  on  free  range. 
Price  rl  ght. 

J.  Murray,  Poultry  Dept. 

Glenville  Land  Co, 

Kina  Street  •  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


S.  C.W.  LEGHORNS 

10  June  pullets  Si  each  m  lota  of  10.  Ilooslors,  Flliy  ols. 
I'ach.  UOUNP  yPUlNU  KaHM,  K.  K.  1).,  8TANKUUItVII.l.lI,  N.  Y. 


COLORED  Muscovys  JEIIII  REINOIOI,  k'larilurg.  N.Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Buy  Liberty  Bonds 

We  know  our  readers  need  no  urging 
to  do  their  utmost  to  back  up  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  this  critical  time.  It  will,  we 
are  sure,  be  their  pleasure  as  well  as  duty 
to  put  evei7  available  dollar  that  can  be 
si)ared  into  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan.  A 
hundi-ed  or  a  thousand-dollar  bond  as  u 
Iiresent  to  the  good  wife  would  be  the 
most  appreciated  gift  that  could  be  sug¬ 
gested  and  at  the  same  time  the  invest¬ 
ment  will  give  heart  to  every  American 
boy  actively  engaged  in  the  fierce  combat 
across  the  waters  as  well  as  those  on 
their  way  to  the  front. 

The  virtual  surrender  of  Bulgaria  is  an 
indication  of  an  early  peace.  The  rumor 
is  in  the  air  that  othei’s  of  the  Central 
1‘owers  may  follow  before  these  lines  are 
printed.  In  this  event  peace  will  come 
quickly,  as  it  surely  must  come  with  com¬ 
plete  victory  for  our  Allies.  Then  the 
holders  of  Liberty  Bonds  will  undoubtedly 
find  their  security  worth  more  than  w’as 
jiaid  for  it.  All  experienced  investors  un¬ 
qualifiedly  predict  it.  Therefore  as  a 
matter  of  sentiment,  patriotism  and  cold 
business  all  will 

Buy  Liberty  Bonds, 

Inside  Investments  is  the  title  of  a 
circular  which  is  suggestive  that  it  is  to 
be  issued  at  regular  intervals.  In  it  is 
printed  a  rather  lengthy  dissertation  by 
F.  C.  Mintie,  president  of  Liberty  Hog 
and  Sheep  Association,  Chicago,  on  the 
subject  of  hog  breeding  and  the  Oak 
Hill  Farm,  located  somewhere  in  Louisi¬ 
ana.  The  public  is  not  invited  to  in¬ 
vest  in  the  stock  of  the  association,  but 
to  buy  one  or  more  brood  sows  at  $100 
each  and  then  hold  them  back  and  wait 
for  the  profits  to  come  rolling  in.  It’s 
the  old  National  Hog  Co.  scheme  all 
over  again,  with  the  scene  laid  in 
Louisiana  instead  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
ISIintie  asks  the  reader  of  the  circular 
to  show  him  a  flaw  in  his  plans  if  one 
can  be  found.  Far  be  it  from  The 
R.  N.-Y.  to  attempt  any  such  feat.  The 
plans  are  beautiful  and  the  profits  “on 
paper”  are  very  alluring.  Any  hog 
breeder,  however,  knows  the  contents 
of  the  circular  are  the  rankest  kind  of 
nonsense,  and  can  only  be  effective  as 
“sucker  bait”  with  those  w'ho  have  had 
no  experience  in  farm  matters  or  breed¬ 
ing  problems.  The  National  Hog  Co. 
circulars  proposed  making  every  investor 
rich  in  the  same  way,  with  the  result 
that  everyone  lost  the  money  they  in¬ 
vested  through  the  company,  and  the 
last  report  was  that  the  promoter  had 
been  sentenced  to  spend  a  term  in  the 
Federal  Penitentiary  for  fraudulent  use 
of  the  mails. 

For  the  benefit  of  other  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  I  would  advise  those  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Jersey  to  beware  of  the 
Fidelity  Automobilist  Service  Association, 
located  at  611  Bulletin  Bldg.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  and  especially  of  their  repre¬ 
sentative,  Mr.  Spirak.  Their_  game  is  to 
interest  you  in  insurance  against  loss  by 
fire  or  theft  on  your  car ;  also  to  allay 
your  suspicions  they  arrange  with  the 
leading  garage  in  each  town  to  tow'  yours 
in  free  in  case  it  is  disabled  within  10 
miles ;  to  handle  your  orders  for  tires, 
supplies,  etc.,  for  which  members  w'ere 
to  receive  25  per  cent  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  price,  and  their  legal  department 
to  handle  any  case  due  to  accident,  etc. 
The  policy  shown  by  their  agent  is  drawn 
up  in  the  form  of  other  insurance  with  a 
description  of  car,  the  specimen  copy 
being  apparently  for  $1,000,  which  is 
their  limit  on  any  car.  This  Mr.  Spirak 
claims  it  to  cover  the  actual  value  of 
your  car ;  a  clause  reserves  30  days  for 
their  detectives  to  investigate  in  case  of 
theft  and  in  case  of  breakdown  or  total 
disability  on  the  road  to  tow  you  in  free 
and  pay  the  time  spent  in  repairing.  But 
the  joker  is  in  the  agreement,  which  reads 
that  you  have  read  their  contract  A  and 
understand  “that  it  is  in  no  way  a  policy 
of  indemnity.”  It  is  simply  a  case  of 
getting  one  to  sign  something  without 
reading  it.  Upon  carefully  reading  this 
agreement  I  saw  that  it  was  similar  to 
most  other  “traps  for  suckers,”  and  im¬ 
mediately  stopped  payment  on  my  check. 
No  doubt  they  will  try  to  scare  me  into 
paying  this,  but  I  think  I  shall  stand 
suit.  Any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who 
signed  anything  for  a  stranger  without 
reading  it  must  be  absent-minded,  even 
though  recommended  by  a  friend  who  is 
being  used  as  a  “stool  pigeon.” 

New  .Jersey.  Q.  T.  S. 

We  have  a  good  many  reports  regarding 
.■so-called  insurance  on  automobiles  in  which 
when  the  owner  met  with  a  loss  or  acci¬ 


dent,  the  alleged  insurance  failed  to  give 
any  protection  W’hatever.  We  cannot 
emphasize  too  strongly  what  G,  T.  S. 
says  regarding  the  advisability  of  reading 
and  digesting  every  word  in  any  docu¬ 
ment  one  is  asked  to  sign.  No  matter 
what  assurances  a  glib-tongned  salesman 
may  make,  all  that  counts  after  the  order 
or  contract  has  been  signed  is  what  is 
printed  or  written  in  it.  In  signing  a 
contract  a  farmer’s  only  protection  is  to 
insist  that  all  verbal  representations  of 
the  agent  or  salesman  be  incorporated  in 
writing  as  part  of  the  agreement. 

In  1913  (December  23)  I  bought  two 
shares  in  an  oil  field  from_  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Midway  Chief  Oil  Company,  i 
which  at  that  time  and  for  some  time  j 
after,  was  located  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
They  claimed  to  be  incorporated  in  No¬ 
vember,  1910,  and  they  claimed  to  be 
worth  $1,000,000.  I  was  to  receive  my 
share  of  the  dividends  derived  from  the 
oil  as  soon  as  they  got  the  wells  in 
operation.  I  kept  wilting  to  them, 
and  they  kept  saying  that  they  did  not 
have  the  wells  operating  yet.  I  quit 
writing  to  them  for  one  year  or  more : 
then  I  w'rote  to  them  again  and  they 
answered  me  in  like  manner.  It  ran  on 
for  some  time,  and  I  wrote  them  again.  i 
but  received  no  answer  at  all.  Then  I  ! 
wrote  them  just  a  short  time  ago  con- ; 
cerning  the  matter,  but  they  do  not  an-  j 
swer  any  more  at  all.  11.  L.  Barber  of 
Chicago  represented  the  stock.  Please 
look  this  up  for  me,  and  let  me  know 
w’hether  or  not  they  are  worth  anything, 
and  tell  me  how  to  go  about  it  to  get  my 
dividends.  .  'Vt.  M. 

Michigan. 

If  H.  L.  Barber  &  Co.,  Chicago,  ever 
promoted  any  stock  that  proved  a  good 
investment  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  it.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  have  reports  from  any  of 
Barber’s  customers  whose  experience 
would  change  our  records.  We  are 
authoritatively  advised  that  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Midway  Chief  Oil  Co.  is  not  active 
except  in  soliciting  assessments  from  the 
stockholders  on  one  pretext  or  another. 
The  stock  has  no  value — never  had  any. 
Prospects  of  oil  are  the  common  bait  of 
all  promoters  of  oil  stock.  The  concerns 
that  are  producing  oil  or  any  real  pros¬ 
pects  of  doing  so  in  paying  quantities  do 
not  have  to  go  to  the  public  for  funds. 

Would  you  inform  me  in  regard  to  the 
Crownland  Farms,  Inc.,  723  Hast  ISOth 
St.,  New  York?  They  are  paying  high 
prices  for  eggs;  is  it  a  I’eliable  firm? 

New  York.  e.  m. 

This  Crownland  Farms,  Inc.,  has  no 
established  financial  responsibility.  It  is 
our  universal  advice  to  readers  to  refuse 
to  ship  produce  to  any  house  or  individual 
except  those  of  known  reliability.  It  is 
an  old  trick  of  irresponsible  concerns  to 
offer  a  few  cents  above  the  market  to  get 
shipments. 

Enclosed  herewith  is  an  unsolicited  in¬ 
vitation  to  join  in  a  get-rich-quick  scheme. 

I  am  also  sending  under  separate  cover 
the  book  “Llovds  of  America,  a  War  Time 
Opportunitv.”  Will  you  size  the  thing  up 
in  the  Publisher’s  Desk?  You  will  note 
that  I  am  to  be  only  one  of  25  in  this 
State  to  share  in  the  profits.  L.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

We  refer  this  subscriber  to  issue  of 
April  6,  1918,  in  which  we  expressed  our  ^ 
opinion  of  the  Lloyds  of  America  propo-  j 
sition.  Our  only  further  comment  at  this  | 
time  is  to  advise  our  readers  to  forget  all  : 
such  schemes  for  easy  riches  and  Buy 
Liberty  Bonds. 


Treatment  for  Bot-fly 

I  find  the  following  note  of  advice  sent 
out  from  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College. 
Is  it  good  practice? 

“The  most  recently  developed  method 
of  combating  the  common  bot-fly  of 
horses  is  to  rub  the  hair  on  the  fore  legs, 
throat  and  shoulders  of  the  animals  with 
a  2  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  rub  the  solution 
on  the  hairs  wherever  the  eggs  of  the  bot¬ 
flies  are  noticed.  Kerosene  rubbed  on 
these  eggs  does  not  prevent  them  from 
hatching.  The  flies  which  lay  these  eggs 
are  the  parents  of  the  bots  which  attach 
themselves  to  the  walls  of  the  horse’s 
stomach  and  impair  the  digestion.  The 
larvae  are  taken  into  the  mouth  by  means 
of  the  horse  licking  the  hairs  on  its  legs 
or  body  and  then  move  to  the  stomach, 
where  they  feed  during  the  Winter.  The 
flies  appear  in  great  numbers  in  the  Fall 
and  are  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to 
horses.”  J.  p. 

Yes.  Dr.  Alexander  has  given  similar 
advice  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  He  recommended 
a  5  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or 
coal-tar  dip  in  order  to  destroy  the  “nits.” 
A  2  per  cent  solution  would  be  safer,  but 
it  seems  rather  weak  for  effective  work.  . 


October  12,  191S 


Why  not  house  your  tractor? 

Tractors  cost  money — to  buy,  keep  in  repair,  and 
to  buy  again. 

You  can  save  a  great  deal  of  that  money  by  keep 
ing  your  tractor  in  a  garage,  where  it  is  safe  from 
weather,  where  you  have  tools  and  a  work-bencli 
handy  to  make  small  repairs  and  adjustments.  A 
garage  adds  to  the  life  of  your  tractor,  adds  to  its 
second-hand  value,  gives  you  constant  use  of  it, 
keeps  your  repair  bills  down  to  little  or  nothing — 
saves  you  time  and  money. 

You  can  do  it  yourself 

With  farm-tools  and  ordinary  farm-help,  you  can  build 
large  enough  for  both  tractor  and  motor-car,  with  place  fc 
bench  and  extra  parts.  Costs  very  little  more  than  for  eith( 

It  ought  to  be  near  your  barn  and  other  farm  buildings 
you  can  use  your  tractor  for  belt-work  ;  cutting  feed  and  < 
shelling  corn,  sawing  wood,  baling  hay,  etc.  I'herefore  it  < 
be  fire-proof,  or  at  least  fire-resisting. 

That  means  concrete  or  stucco — which  cost  less  than  yc 
They  last  a  life-time  and  save  their  cost  very  quickly. 

Send  coupon  below  for  a  folder  on  Tractor  Garages.  Do  y 
a  book  about  other  farm  constructions  too.^  Say  so  on  the 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Membtr  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association 
New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 

Minneapolis  Des  Moines  Dayton  Savannah 


St.  Louis 


Thk  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York  or  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Bldg. ,  Chicago. 


.Send  folder  “Tractor  Garages” . 

[Name  and  Addreaa] 

If  you  want  book  “Concrete  on  the  Farm”  say  so  here . 


[Yes  or  Nol 


Lump  Jaw 

The  fanner’s  old  reliable  treat¬ 
ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

Fleming’s  Actinoform 

Sold  for  $2.60  a  bottle  under  a  positive 
guarantee  since  1896-j/ok»’  money  re- 
•fiinded  if  it  fails.  Write  today  for 

FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

^A  book  of  197  pasroa  and  67  illuatrationa.  It  ia  FREE. 

I  FLEMING  BROS.,  Chcmisli.aoo  Unian  Stack  Yards,  Chleagg 


HEAVE?® 


yeacs 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ 

S3  Package  Kiiaranteed  to  aiv©  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1  Package  suffioient  for  ordinary  cases. 
maERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Aie.  Pittsburg.  P» 


Capacity^ 
About 
V  2Bu. 
^Per  Hr. 


A  Year 
To  Pay 


FREE 


pon 


Book  of 
Necessities 

Shows  wonder¬ 
ful  bargains  in 
cream  separa¬ 
tors,  drills,  cu' 
tivators,  saw 
frames,  circu¬ 
lar  saws,  feed 
cookers, in. 
cubators,  ^ 
brooders, 
paints. roof^^' 
mg, etc.  Write 

for  copy.  , 

I  '  only  coupon— no  money— we  will 

ship  the  grinder  on  the  30  days’  free  trial— and  give  you  a  year 
to  pay  if  you  keep  it.  No  fairer  offer  ever  made.  Send  now. 

If  you  don’t  order  grinder  send  post  card  for  big.Free  Catalog. 


Pay  Nothing 

Until  60  Days 

Send  no  money— just  mail  coupon — and  we  will  send 
you  this  strong,  durable  Majestic  Hand  Feed  Grinder 
forTabI©  Meal  and  Poultry  Feed,  for  80  days’  free 
jse.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  make  first  small  pay¬ 
ment  in  60  days  and  take  a  full  year  to  pay.  If  not 
satisfactory,  return  it  in  80  days  at  our  expense  and 
wo  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways. 

Ked  Grinder 

FcrTabtc  Meal  (All  Grains)  and  Poultry  Feed 

lias  special  universal  grinding  plates  which  are 
guickly  and  easily  adjusted  for  fine  or  coarse  grind- 
mg..Burrsmadco£  *— •  — —  — .  — — •  — — 

_ri^diy  tested  and  t  THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

inspected.  Grinds  /  4019  LaSallo  Street 

fine  table  meal  V  Dept.  X280  Chicago,  ill. 

corn'wheat  or’  /  Send  Feed  Grinder  No.  453TMA80. 
aS^r  other  ^inT  /  ^  *110 

RnmnoTfitnapnflr^A  /  60  days,  balance  in  5  payments  oi 

wTals^  dry  bonT  /  -12  each  every  60  days  until  price 
shells  etc  for’  /  of  $6.70  is  paid  in  full.  Ifnotsat- 
poultry.  ’See  cou-  j  Isfactory,  wi^U  return  in  30  days  an<l 


.  for  price  and 
our  liberal  year-to-pay  terms. 


you  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 


SEND^ 


/ 


/ 


Name  . 


The  Hartman  Co.,  oSiiMiSitcw 


/ 


Address. 


Tin:  uruAn  Ninv-YonKEn,  ocr.  12,  lois, 

FARM  TOPICS 

A  Homemade  Tractor  Cultivator .  1154 

Silairo  and  Sour  Soil .  1154 

Back  to  the  Hills .  11S5 

Building  Up  Old  Pasture  Lands .  1165 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings .  1156 

Sunflowers — Tell  Us  About  Them .  1156 

Hope  Farm  Flint  Corn .  1157 

Keeping  Winter  Squash .  1157 

Thrashing  Clover  Seed .  1157 

Club-foot  in  Cabbage... .  1157 

Hen  Manure  and  Shavings .  llol 

Acid  Phosphate  or  Manure .  1151 

Hope  Farm  Notes .  115* 

A  Letter  from  France .  115* 

Prices  for  WTieat  Mill  Feeds .  1167 

Up-State  Farm  Notes .  1167 

Crops  and  Farm  News . .  ing 

Iowa  Seen  bv  a  New  Englander .  11  <o 

Pasture  Fertilization  Demonstration .  H7b 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 
The  Passing  of  the  Horse .  ^155 


followed.'  Whent.  !?2  to  <-on». 

oats.  Toe:  r.ve,  .$1.50;  no  domand 
now,  very  littk*  botiKht.  Potatoes,  $l.i)0 
at  oellar.  On  market  in  Snnbnry  from 
.$1.75  to  $2.  Apples,  no  market  now.  ex¬ 
cept  Snnbury,  .$1.  Batter,  -tOe;  ejiRs. 
42c. ;  poultry  by  huckster,  old.  22c  ;  youns, 
2Se.  Wheat  about  75  per  cent  nornnil ; 
oats,  90  per  cent;  corn,  70  per  centj  po¬ 
tatoes.  SO  per  cent:  buckwheat.  0.5  per 
cent.  In  some  localities  crop.s  ar»>  very 
near  normal,  while  in  others  they  are 
very  poor.  Business  outlook  not  very 
Rood,  l.abor  is  scarce.  Seeding  is  being' 
(lone  now ;  cutting  corn,  harvesting  buck¬ 
wheat  and  digging  of  late  potatoes. 
Snyder  Co.,  Pa.  o.  K.  S. 


(iICNKK.vr,  WoltlC  about  coimtr.v  home  on  Staten 
Island:  a  resiu'otald..  iniiii  above  draft  age. 
fully  oonipetent  to  mlk  an<I  earn  for  three  <'ows, 
feed  and  t.ake  eare  of  poultry  and  attend  to 
general  work  about  house;  good  wages,  board 
at  owner's  house,  .and  ponnaiieut  ]d,aeo,  to  capa¬ 
ble.  agreenidi"  man.  ADVEKTI.SEH  443t>,  «'ave 
Karal  New-Yorker. 
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To  Members  of  the  Dairymen's  League.  ... 

New  Plan  for  Can  Transportation . 1153 

Corning  Veal  . 

Handling  Breeding  Ewes . 

Airedales  and  Rats . 

Weevils  in  Feed . 

Cows  in  the  War  Zone . 

Dairy  Ration  . 

Ration  and  Pasture  Questions . 

Ration  for  Milch  Cows . 

Frosted  Corn  Fodder . 

Frosted  Sorghum  Fodder . 

Bloat  . 

Blood  in  Milk . 

Rickets  . 

Treatment  for  Bot-fly . 

THE  HENYARD 

Selling  Eggs  by  Weight . 1161 

Cost  of  Raising  Chickens . 

Curing  Sunflowers  . 

Egg-laying  Contest  . 

HORTICULTUi-E 

Grafting  Fruit  Trees .  1156 

Big  South  American  Orange...... .  1157 

Effect  of  Windfall  Apples  on  Soil..........  1151 

The  Passing  of  an  Old  Connecticut  Fruit 

Grower  . 

Paeony  Wilt  . 

Treatment  of  Datura . 

Aster  Wilt;  Cabbage  Worms .  1150 

WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day..^. .  11®| 

1168 


Dont  Send 
a  Penny 

These  tiCn-Mort  Work  and  Outdoor  ShoM 
are  such  wonderful  value  that  we  will 
gladly  send  them  to  you  at  once, 
no  money  down,  zou  will 
find  them  bo  well- 


made  and  BO  stylish 
and  such  a  big  mon¬ 
ey  saving  bargain 
that  you  will  sure¬ 
ly  keep  them. 

No  need  to  pay 
higher  prices 
when  you  can  buy 
direct  from  us. 
Why  pay  $5  and 
$6  for  shoes  not 
near  80  good? 


TWO  MAUKIKI)  MKX  waiittMl  at  once;  must  Ix' 
goml  milkers  and  dairy  farmers;  om:  must  be 
callable  of  taking  ebargo  of  livesto<-k  and  men: 
ever.vtbing  fm-liisbed';  cxeellelit  positieiis  willi 
good'  homes;  loealioii  Nortlieni  N’ew  .Tersey: 
state  nationality,  age,  family,  refereiiees.  and 
wages  wanted  in  first  letter;  jiositioiis  open  lor 
single  men.  Ar/VEKTISEU  4111,  care  Rural 
Xeiv- Yorker. 


WAXTEIY— A  mnn  to  take  charge  of  and  oper¬ 
ate  a  'ilbl-a-  re  farm  near  Youngstown.  Ohio. 
Tlii*  farm  is  fully  equipped,  extra  well  loi'aieif: 
electric  ears  and  brick  road  to  city;  good  bnlbl- 
iligB.  well  watered  and  pro<Inetive;  stm-ked  willi 
sheep,  I'erelu-ron  horses,  and  Duroe  swine;  rare 
opportmiitv;  a  moderate  salary  ami  percentage 
to  a  good  party.  ADVERTISER  care 

Itural  Xew-Yorker. 


POT'T.TR'YM.VX.  imarrieil. 

.vears’  experieiui'  in  all 
rei'ereni'i's. 

Xew-Y'orker 


desires  position;  It 
bram  lies  of  ponllr.v: 
VDVEUTISKU  •Itt.",,  earo-  KnrnI 


Some  Labor-saving  Ideas. 

The  Rural  Patterns.  .  . . iioa  iino 

Burning  Wood  in  the  Furnace . 1168, 

Odds  and  Ends . 

Embroidery  Designs  . 

Use  More  Cottage  Cheese . 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Statistics  of  the  Brewing  Business .  1164 

R.  N.-Y.  Workers  at  the  Fair .  ll&» 

Country- wide  Produce  Conditions .  it5» 

Buffalo  Markets  .  ““5 

Markets  .  1168 


1169 

1169 

1169 


Philadelphia 


A  Market  for  Cat-Tails . 

Getting  Rid  of  Skunks . 

Events  of  the  Week . 

Editorials  . .  'g  ’ "g. ' '  1 . 

Roasted  Wheat  Breakfast  Food . 

Publisher’s  Desk  . 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


((’ontinuotl  fi'om  page  1175) 

YIILL  FEED. 

Tb('  supply  oE  all  wlioat  foeds  fontiuiu'S 


,  This 
shoe  in 
built  to 
meet  the  de¬ 
mand  of  an 
outdoor  city 
workers'  shoo 
as  well  as  for  the 
modern  farmer. 
Built  on  stylish  laco 
Blucher  last.  Special 
tanning  process  makes,  the 
^  j  leather  proof  against  the  acid  in 

-  milk,  manure,  soil,  gasoline, etc.  They 

outwear  inre©  otomary  pairs  of  shoes*  Very  flexible, 
soft  and  easy  on  the  feet.  Made  by  a  special  process 
which  leaves  all  the  “life”  in  the  leather  and  rives  it  a 
wonderful  wear-resisting  quality.  Double  leather  soles 
and  heels.  Dirtand  water-proof  tongue.  Heavy  chrome 
leather  tops.  Just  slip  them  on  and  see  if  they  are  not 
the  most  comfortable,  easiest  .most  wonderful  shoes  you 
overwore.  CSflS  for  shoes  on  arrival.  If,  after 
Pay  only  •  careful  examination  you  don  tnnd 

them  all  you  expect,  send  them  back  and  wo  will  return 
your  money.  Order  by  No,  X15012, 

your  name  and  addrees.  and  bq  sure  to 
state  size  you  want.  You  be  the)  judge 
of  quality,  Btyla  and  value.  Keep  them  only  if  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  wav.  Be  sure  to  rive  size  and  width. 

LE0NARD-M0RT0N&  CO., Dept.  X-2064,  Chicago 


FOR  SALE 

12-Po8t  Steel  Tower 

FOR  50,000  OALLON  TANK 

with  Braces,  Brackets,  Foundation  .Stones  and 
Ladder.  100  ft.  elevation.  Excellent  condition. 

GENERAL  RAILWAY  SIGNAL  CO..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


EXPERT  conimorei.al  poiiltryman  wanted;  mar¬ 
ried  man  and  eolb-ge  1  rained:  no  tramp  Maul¬ 
ed;  salary  and  profit  sharing;  ive  have  best  pri¬ 
vate  trade  in  State.  MOIIEO.VX  FARM,  I’oi'ks- 
kill.  X.  V. 

M.VRRIED  M.tX,  Milluml:  ebildren  jn-eferred; 

f.-irni  work;  good  ,-aretakcr  ol  liarii  of  young 
stoek;  Mages  kiiP;  rent,  fuel,  garden;  year  romid'; 
state  ;ige,  Inll  details;  I'arm  in  .Massaelmselts. 
ADVEKTISEK  -lUl,  care  Rural  Xew-Yorker. 

WAXTKD— To  lielp  in  and  learn  farming,  ete., 
on  gi'Utleimm's  country  pla<e  m-ar  Adiroii- 
dai-ks.  a  good,  strong  boy  beloiv  draft  age  and 
over  fifteen;  per  month  Mitb  lioard  and  lami- 
(Ii-.v;  e.xeellent  liotiie  mIIIi  caretaker’s^  tiuiiily: 
rcfereiii-es  required  and  givi-ti.  AI)\  I.R’l  ISLll 
4130,  care  Rural  XeM'-Yorkcr. 


MAXARER,  married,  desires  position  on  iip-to- 
dale  estate  or  d.-iiry  farm;  experienei'd  In  all 
braiiehes,  care  of  purebred  cattle,  slioMiiig,  feed¬ 
ing;  linndling  men  and  teams,  gasoline  engines, 
tractors;  best  reasons  for  leaving  present  posi¬ 
tion;  preferably  no  help  boanlecP.  .Vddress,  for 
further  parlienbirs,  .VDVKRTltJEU  -14.37,  i-are 
Rural  NcM--Yorker. 

D.MRYMAX  desires  position;  single,  2-8  years; 

draft  exempt;  10  years’  praelical  experiem-i-; 
.V-1  refereiiees;  st.ate  M-ages  ami  partieiilars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4440,  care  Rnial 

XoM- Yorker. 

W.AXTED— Respomlble  poiltlon  by  young  mar 
ried  .\merlcan;  draft  exempt;  underitaiids 
(Talrviiig  and  all  branchea  of  farm  work;  $t:r.  to 
$70  'per  moiilli,  M-tth  privileges;  give  full  In  for 
Illation  in  answering.  ADVERTISER  4433,  eare 
Rural  Xew-Yorkcr. 

Sf'OTCir  TIERDSM.VX  M'ishos  .situation  on  pri¬ 
vate  place;  registered  cattle;  good  all-rouiul 
man;  show  ring  experlonee;  married.  2  <-bildren; 
prefer  place  M’itU  furnished  lioiisi-;  stale  Mages 
in  first  letter,  .\ddress  ADVEK'I'ISER  4132,  eare 
Rural  XcM'-Yorker. 

FARM  AI.tXARER — Open  for  position  afb-r  O-  f. 

1.3;  Agrieiiltiiral  Colb-ge  graibiale:  s-b-ntilb- 
and  prnetb-al;  experiem-eil  in  all  bram-lo-s;  only 
tiest  propositions  eonsidered;  .'i;i.2n0,  house  aial 
privileges.  ADVERTISER  44l’S,  eare  Rural 
XcM'-Yorkor. 


W.VXTET) — Housekopper  for  country  borne  Milb 
all  improvements:  prefer  middle-aged  eoiinlry 
M'omau  Mho  is  neat,  cheorful  and  good  eook;  no 
heavy  Mashing;  good  home,  eonsidorate  treat¬ 
ment  ami  permanent  position;  state  age  and 
Mages  di-sireil  ill  first  letter.  BOX  ISO,  I’.ooii- 
toii,  N.  .T. 


DATUYM.VX  OX  JIASS.  F.VRM — Single,  exemiit 
from  draft;  no  milking  or  bottling:  power 
separator,  steam  boiler,  cte. ;  slate  age,  expe- 
rleuco;  salary  .SOO.  board,  ete.;  advance  to  com¬ 
petent  man.'  ADVERTISER  4140,  cave  linral 
XeM’-Yorkcr. 


WANTED— Woman  as  cook;  ialary,  $80  per 
month  and  maintenance;  also  fanner;  salary, 
$40  per  month  and  maintenance:  state  reference 
and  exporleiiee.  .4ddn-ss  riT.VRLTOX  IXDT'S- 
'riClAL  FARM  SCHOOL.  Ballstou  Lake,  N.  T. 


W.tX'I'ED — \  Iienltliy,  (-ompeteut  M-om.-in  in  fain 
ily  of  tiiree  adults  to  do  tlieir  honsoM-ork; 
must  bo  Milling  to  cook  as  the  times  demands; 
clean  and  intelligent;  .S40  per  montb.  AnsM-er 
ADVERTISER  4438,  care  Rural  .VcM’-Yorkcr. 


STU’ERIXTKXDEXT  desires  .\1  position;  free 
to  come  at  once;  dair.V'  farm  preferred;  school 
training  and  liigli-elass  exin-riein-e;  iiest  refer- 
em-es;  salary.  S1,.-|0()  per  year  and  privileges. 
Alldress  ADVER'I'ISER  442.3,  care  Rural  XeM'- 
Yorkcr. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — ’I’liirly-live  acres  intensively  planted 
to  orchard  and  small  fruits,  in  lirat-class  Iiorli- 
cnltnral  1-01111111011 :  on  State  road,  tM'o  miles  from 
city  of  28,000;  along  Hudson  River,  lifty-eiglit 
mlies  from  .New  York;  eleven-room  house,  ample 
outbuildings,  all  in  good  repair;  casli  receipts 
.$r.,0(M)  aminally:  will  increase  as  plantings  ma¬ 
ture;  )n-ii-e  and  terms  riglit.  Also  property  ad¬ 
joining;  tM-enty-fonr  acres  park-llke  upland, 
with  fifteen-room  modern  house,  coniinaiidiiig 
ningnilieeiit  river  and  mountain  views;  more 
land  if  desired.  Combination  m'oiiUI  make  beau¬ 
tiful  self-supporting  Summer  home.  lYM. 
•McRAXN,  Star  Route,  XoM’burgli,  X.  Y. 

W.VXTED — To  Ini.v,  farm  of  about  200  acres; 

must  have  gwd  buildings.  E.VltL  A.  W. 
SISCD,  Lake  I’laeid,  X.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  RENT — Small  place  near  trolley 
or  rnllroail  on  a  lease,  about  half  acre,  by  r«- 
in»<l  couple;  no  family.  J.  B.,  Box  351,  We»t- 
bury  Station,  I.Aiiy  Islnml,  New  York. 
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very  U'M  in  the  East.  The  Govevnmoiit 
is  iitteniptiiiff  to  restvift,  its  use  to  dairy 
puriiosos.  hut  this  ruling  htis  not  hcoii  in 
foi'oe  loug’  (Mioiigh  to  see  what  the  result 
will  he.  "Wheat  is  the  only  gram  under 
Government  price  control.  GoriR  rye  and 
h:vrley  fei'ds  are  extreniel.v  high,  m  many 
cases'  .59  to  75  per  cent  above  the  Govern¬ 
ment  lU’ice,  on  whe;vb  feeds. 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 
These  are  not  tin*  liigliest  or  lowest 
iiriees  noted  here,  hut  represent  produ(;e  i.t 
good  (inalitv  and  the  huyiug  opiiortuiuties 
of  ;it  le:ist  half  of  New  York’s  popula¬ 
tion  : 

Blitter — Best  prints . 

'rtih.  fhoiee  . . 

Medium  to  good ....... 

t ’heese 

p’fjgs — Best  neiirhy. .  . ,  . . 

Gtitheri'd,  good  to  choice 
Potatoes,  Ih, 

Gabhage,  head . 

Tiettuce,  head  . 

Onions,  Ih . 

Oressed  Fowls,  lb . 

C'hickeiis,  Ih. 

Beg  of  Bamh,  Ih. 

This  is  a  mining  locality;  not  much 
ftirmiug  done  here  in  this  p.’irt  of  Cam¬ 
bria  Co.  There  are  :i  good  many  po¬ 
tatoes  rtiised  here,  medium  crop.  Oats 
not  good,  about  half  crop.  $1  per  hu. 
Corn  is  prettv  good  this  year.  Bye  fair 
<-rop,  $2  per  bu.  ITay,  two-thirds  crop. 
.$20  per  ton.  Potatoes,  $2  per  hu.  I 
think  they  will  he  lower,  as  the  farmers 
have  not  begun  to  dig  yet.  Tlie  late  po¬ 
tatoes  seem  good,  hnt  early  ones  were 
not  half  crop.  Eggs,  55  to  G5e,  J.  E.  K. 
Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 

Beef  cattle,  live  weight.  7c  to  Oc ;  fat 
hogs,  live  weight,  IGc;  pigs,  four  weeks 
old.  .$■*  each;  laiiibs.  $^^  to  xlO  each  or 
about  1-lc  per  Ih. ;  poultry,  hve  weight, 
20(’.  TTav.  mixed,  per  ton.  .>20j 

jier  hn.,  .«!2 ;  oats,  per  hn., 

buckwheat  not  harvested  yet,  but  xvill 
high,  iis  the  crop  is  poor.  ll.  I.  r. 

Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 

■U’heat,  $2.15  per  hu. ;  rye.  $1.G0  per 
hti  •  corn.  $1.G0  per  bn. ;  otits,  77e  per 
hiR  ;  potatoes,  $2  per  bu. ;  sweet  PotatoesR 
.$1.G9  per  hn.;  apples,  none;  pears.  M.GO 
(ler  hvR ;  (luinces,  50c  1/4  ^ ' 

seed.  $5.50  per  bu.;  poultry,  25c 
per  lb. 

York  Co.,  Pa. 

This  county  is  one  where  general  farm¬ 
ing  is  carried  on,  and  rotation  of  crops 


M.VTTiTl  t  K,  L.  I. 

SI  acres,  8(X)  ft.  shore  fripiitngo  on  L.  1. 
Sound.  Itlulf  17.">  ft.  bigh;  lino  vk-MS  over 
Sound  niul  Connecticut  shore;  also  views  nf  I’c- 
i-onk;  Ray  and  Mattitnck  Harbor.  For  a  farm 
or  gentleman’s  estate.  T.ow  iii-ice,  easy  terms. 
EDWIN  11.  I’.ROWX,  347  Eiflli  Ave.,  X.  Y.  City. 


Vermont  Stock  FarmFor  Sale 

Situated  ;i’-2  miles  from  8  young  manufacturing  city 
of  O.OUO  people.  4.')0  :icre8  of  tillage,  pasture  and 
wood  land.  Estimated  800  thousand  ft.  of  timber. 
New  sheep  barn,  new  cow  bam,  old  fasliipiied 
square  bouse,  remodeled.  Farm  capacity,  50  head 
e.-ittle,  300  sheep.  Price,  »10,000;  part  cash. 
LAWRENCE  &  WHEELER,  Inc.  FARM  AGENCY,  Spnnaheld,  Vt. 


whc.-it. 
Coi’ii  iuid 
ho 


'imothy 

to  20e 

H.  K. 


."lOO-acro  farm  on  Long  Island;  70  acres  cleared 
and  farmed;  good  iionsi*;  lialaiu-e  of  land  t-aii^bo 
eleared  at  small  expense.  Is  in  best  farming 
section  of  Long  Island.  T.ow  prk-e  and  easy 
terms.  C.  W.  ^li-DDLC-tl.L,  3-17  l-ifth  Ave,, 
New  York  Cit.v. 


■\V.\XTEn — Mother  and  daughter  to  M’orlc  on 
farm;  mother  to  cook,  daughter  to  M'Uit  oa 
table:  110  heavy  M-ork.  .Address  MRS.  JOHN 
WALDO,  Dartiiioutb,  Mass. 


A  L.ADY.  OM'iilng  small  farm  ’  home,  but  coni- 
pelleff  to  live  elsi'where  two-thirds  of  year, 
deelreg  a  rosponslhle,  energetic  eouple,  thorough 
farmer  and  good  nmnnger,  to  take  charge;  good 
butterninker;  Mages  alHiiit  $70,  Mlfli  cottage  or 
OMTiier’s  house  and  usual  privileges.  ROUOII- 
L.V.XDS,  Washington,  Conn. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  on  400-aer*  farm  and 
board  two  or  tkrea  helpara;  principal  diitU*  to 
look  after  horaa  barn  and  do  general  farm  work; 
foisl  eontrai-t  to  right  party.  CIIE.STElt  FNT- 
DHH,  Saston,  Fa. 


rou  RENT— 80-acre  farm;  60  acrea  anltable  for 
ealllTatlon;  40  mllea  from  N.  T.;  axcellent 
water  aupply.  Wrlta  for  partlcnlara.  W.  F. 

ir.VKMI,  2.342  Creston  Ave.,  New  York. 

50-ACRH  fruit  .and  trnek  farm  for  sale;  good 
house,  good  shade,  good  water;  8  acres  young 
orehanl;  two  mile.s  from  thrifty  town;  all  for 
.$1,801);  easy  terms.  SILAS  SPAIUCLIN,  Fcd- 
oralsbm-g,  -Md.  ’ 

OPPORTUNITY  for  rellabla  farmer  whereby  ka 
ceta  tha  Mia  of  n  gentleman’s  250-arra  farm 
with  ample  oatballiTlngs  and  all  the  proflt# 
tharefrom  without  any  oaah  coat — merely  giving 
tha  owner  certain  labor  and  farm  producta  In 
return;  farm,  which  la  altiiatcd  In  the  Adiron 
(lack  region  of  New  York  State,  la  now  atoeked 
and  all  lii  good  niiiiilng  order.  Addreai,  atatlng 
prevloiia  oiperloni-o,  age,  faintly  and  refereiicca, 
GRAN'l',  12  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 


W.AN’FED — Men  and  Momen  .-it  tendnnls  in  a 
State  institnilon  for  the  feeble-niinded;  sal- 
ar.v  -843  a  iiioiith  for  men  and  $.'iO  for  moiuoii, 
with'  niaintonanee;  stale  age  Mlien  aiqdying. 
Apply  to  Sri’ERlNTEX'DENT,  Letclnvortll  Vil¬ 
lage,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


DON'T  BUYA  FARM 

until  you  see  this  10:i-acre  dair.v— general  farm.  10- 
room  dwelling;  Bank  barn;  35  head;  silo.  Completo 
set  outbuildings.  Spring  M-ater  by  gravity  to  jmild- 
iiigs.  Stream.  Timber.  Chestnut  loam  soil.  58,000. 
Illustrated  catalogue  ‘200  .MOntgoiiiery-Chester 
County  bargains  surrounding  Philadelphia  through 
FRANK  T.REESE.q  Fast  Airy  Street,  XOUKISTOV.V,  FA. 


An  attractive  400-aero  farm  near  Iteruanls- 
villc,  N.  J.,  M-ith  farm  buildings,  large  river 
frontage;  Mill  sell  at  a  low  figure  on  easy  terms 
as  a  M'holo  or  subdivide.  Address  (1.  AV.  Me- 
DOUGALL,  347  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


W.VNTEH — Experioneed  farnior  to  Mork  a  high- 
grade  hay  and  grain  farm,  1.3t)  ai-res,  Senei-a 
Coiint.v,  New'  York;  excellent  soil,  all  .new  build¬ 
ings,  ineluding  new  bouse  for  farmer :  onl.v  half 
milo  from  railroad  station  and  markets;  prnfit- 
siiaring  iiasis;  farmer  must  have  capital  to  equip 
farm  M'ith  stoek  and  tools;  cxeellent  opporliinity 
for  right  man;  position  open  March,  T.U!);  give- 
full  details  in  atiSMcring  as  to  experiem-e.  ref- 
ereiiees,  size  of  family  ami  M'liy  leaving  present 
position.  ADVERTISER  4427,  care 
Yorker. 


FOR  S.AT.E — 100  neres:  111  heail  Stoek;  tools. 
FRANK  I’OWEI.I.,  Woods(o<-k,  Vermont. 


Rural  Xew- 


WAXTED — .V  herdsman,  either  married  or  sin¬ 
gle,  for  30-ei.iM’  dairy  Milh  Sharpies  milking 
ma>-liiue;  shonhl  he  familiar  M’itli  A.  R.  O.  Murk 
and  Babcock  test:  stale  referem-es  ami  Magi-s  ex- 
jie.-t.-il.  KISH  KILL  FARMS,  lIopeM  ell  Junc¬ 
tion,  X.  Y. 


150  FARMS  FOR  SALE  li,',-? 

Valiev,  Bucks  Co.,  I’eiiu.,  from  5  to  200  acres  j  now  is  llio 
time  to  buy.  Now  catalogue.  HORACE  0.  REEDER,  Hewtowii.  Pa. 


For  $9  I  Will  Deliver  an  Appliance 

hat  will  luako  j-our  FORD  CAR  a  Hatisfaetory  Rower 
Machine.  Guaranteed.  J.  T.  TAX  K,  Chiitliimi. 

iOO  Fine  White  Envelopes 

paid,  only  50e.  Sample  free.  l.  HOU  Ik,  Printer,  UthBh,  >  I' 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  -xclianice.  niako  It  known  hwo. 
This  Kate  will  bo  5  Cents  a  w  -ul,  itayaiilo  in  «dvan«e.  The 
name  and  adamss  must  b.j  cou  it*nl  as  part  of  the  advortist*- 
roont.  No  diHulay  type  used,  aad  only  Farm  1  roducts.  Help 
and  IWitions  Wanlod  admitted.  For  eubacribera  only. 
l>ea!ors,  jobbers  an«l  general  manufacturera'  mnnouncenients 
not  adinlttcd  hero.  Toultry,  Kgga  and  other  live  stock  adver- 
tfaement.s  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pagc.s. 
Seed  and  Nursery  odvertlsemcnta  will  not  bo  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  mornins 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


W.VXTEl) — An  elderly  woman  to  assist  a  lady 
in  housekeeping;  three  in  family;  no  hiumlVy 
work;  steady  position;  must  be  acciislouied  to 
live  in  the  country  year  around;  referr-uees. 
ADVERTISER  4390,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOM.AX  for  general  housework,  314  miles  from 
Hudson;  two  in  family;  no  washing:  no  farm 
work;  a  month.  MISS  REET,  Huilsoii,  X.  Y 


Situations  'Wanted 


rorLTKyM.AX  desires  position  as  M-orkiiig 
niaiiager;  experieneed ;  export  eapouizliig, 
Ameri(-iui,  married.  ADVERTISER  4400,  care 
Rural  Xew-Y'orki-r. 


F  VR.M  MAX.VGEll — Cornell  -Vgr.  graduate:  siie- 
eessful  farm  operator;  3  years’  experiem-e  lu 
Farm  Biin-au  work;  scieiitille,  practical;  tlnn-- 
ouglily  reliable  and  eompetout;  M'ill  consider  any 
IjU'k**  I’driii  i»r(»i»osltion5  stjxlo  full  purtii.’uliirH. 
ADVER'I'ISER  4443,  care  Rural  Xew-Yorker. 


■\VAX’l'ED — Rositloii  as  superiutendont  or  man¬ 
ager  of  large  stock  or  grain  farm;  had  years 
of  practical  exiH-rlcuce  in  all  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing  <-are  of  stoi-k  and  handling  lielp:  married; 
no  small  children;  best  references  given;  can 
bring  some  help  if  neiressary.  F.  IV .  LLMIS, 
Snpt.,  Milfer  Kami,  IJnadilla,  N.  Y. 


FOR  LEASE — 50-aero  farm;  small  farm  Imnsi-. 

barns,  eli-. :  run  as  dairy  farm  for  years; 
noarli.v  market;  cit.v  water  and  electric  i>o\ver: 
one  lioiir  from  New  York  City.  R.  O.  BOX  1, 
I’rim-e  Bay,  Slali-ii  Tslaml,  New  York. 

FARM  KOn  SALE — Tn  R.  I.;  stoek  amf  tools  lu- 
elmleil.  Apply  ADX  ERTISBR  4-120,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  S.\T.i: — ROW, -.acre  farm;  corn  and  M-heat 
land;  h-vel:  tileif;  all  tillalde.  Terms,  write 
A.  V.  CONOVER,  Sumner,  Missouri. 


Miscellaneous 


ARRLES — C.roenings,  Baldwins;  sound,  good 
sized:  bushel,  $1.43;  large.  .$1.7.3;  Kings,  .$2. 
REX  KING,  Burt,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.\T,E— Cyclone  dil(-lior;  condition  gowl. 
UICHLA.XI)  F.tlt.MS,  Hightstowii,  N.  J. 


WE  WANT  bright,  sweet 
CLSTERDORR  FA  K.MS, 


clover  hay.  car  lots. 
Highlami,  N'.  Y. 


DESIRING  CHANGE  OF  LOCATION.  MOrking 
manager.  40  years  old,  eight  years  in  present 
position,  wislics  position  liy  Nov.  10;  nnilcr- 
Btands  all  liram-lies  of  farming  and  orelmnl 
work:  salary  $BiO  per  month  and  privileges. 
ADVERTISER  4434,  i-are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRM  Sl’l’ERIXTEXDEX’l’— Oiieii  for  engage¬ 
ment  Nov.  1 :  life  [iraeti.-al  and  seieiitili.!  ex- 
perit'iice;  proven  rcioi-iis  for  getting  results; 
capalde  liamller  of  men:  imMlorn  maeliinery,  _iu- 
l•lmling  tra(-tors,  steam  or  gasoline,  meeliaiueal 
iuilk(-r,  etc.;  experiem-eil  all  general  farm  crops; 
expert  Milh  all  live  st.x-k.  im-Intling  rare,  feed¬ 
ing.  raising  of  young,  bn-eding  and  manageim-nt 
of  dairy,  im-lmling  grade  (A)  milk  and  certified; 
no  tobacco  in*  liqimr;  state  parti'-nlurs  lutly  tirst 
letter.  ADVERTISER  4142,  euro  Rural  New- 
V..rk.-r. 


OIDER  APPLES  WANTED — Carload  lots.  F. 
P.VLMER,  Coseob,  Conn. 

HONEY — BiiekMhcat  extracted  honey  In  nO-lb. 

cam,  $14  each,  f.  o.  b.  West  Dauby,  .N.  T. 
Apply  for  prlcea  on  other  ooutaluer*.  RAY  C. 
■WILCOX,  Ithaca,  H  4,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  Eclipse  eorn  hiiski-r,  prac-tii-ally 
iicM',  grain  fanning  mill  Mitli  bagger;  tlirci- 
iised  gasoline  engines,  at  bargain  prices.  In¬ 
quire  TRACY,  CHAPMAN  &  TH.VCV,  attorneys, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

'TRACTOR  PLOW  FOR  SALE — Ncm'  .$400  tliree- 
bottom  Grand  Detour  Plow  Company;  indepeiid- 
cut  beam,  $280.  MOUEGAN  FAR.M,  I’eekskill, 

N.  Y. 


POUND  sM-eet  apples  for  sale;  fine  quality;  $2.3') 
per  bushel.  F.  1’.  E.MMON.8,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


W.VNTED — -V  carload  of  M-indfalls  or  eider  aii- 
ples.  Write,  stating  price,  S3.'EVE  FB:I..M!, 
Fairfield.  Conn.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  <!. 

FOR  S.VLE — 10,400-egg  Blue  ITcii  im-nliator;  in¬ 
stalled  Nov.,  1017  (.$0.30):  purchaser  to  iaU.- 
doM'U  and  move  same.  J.  GUY  LESHEK,  Xorth- 
umherland.  Pa. 

APPLES — Mixed  sM’oet  apples  (four  varieties). 

$4  liarrel;  B.-ihhvins,  Greenings  or  Russets,  $ii 
Ixtrrcl;  all  Iiaml  picked;  satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refundcil;  f.  o.  1).  Siissing.  BOI  XI) 
SPRING  F.\R.V,  K.  F’.  D.  Staudford'viUe,  X.  Y, 


DO  WU  KNOW  DEL  DANE 


THE  OLD  STOVE  MASTER”? 


Send  and  Get  This  Book  W 

— Just  Reading  My  Brief  Story 
Here  May  Save  You  $25  to  $75 


OESN’T  vSeem  more  than  a  year  ago  I 


was  a  boy  working  in 
a  stove  factory— then  out  on  the  road  selling  stoves— hustling — 
trying  to  get  along,  like  a  million  other  Americans.  One  day  I 
had  a  thundering  big  idea.  Says  I  to  myself,  “I’ll  go  to  it. I  did. 
I  got  together  the  best  lot  of  stove  men  I  knew  (and  I  knew  them  all).  I 
interested  capital.  I  started  what  has  grown  to  be  the  largest  business  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  Do  you  want  to  know  what  all  tliis  means  to  you? 

It  Means  One-Third  Saving  to  You  On 


Your  New  Stove,  Range  or  Furnace.  It 
Means  Getting  Expert  Help  in  Planning 


Remember,  Del  Dane  Sells  Di¬ 
rect  From  Factory  at  Whole¬ 
sale  Prices — 30  Days’  Trial — 
Cash  or  Easy  Payments. 

Unlimited,  Unconditional 
Guarantee.  Mail  a  postal  to¬ 
day — or  a  letter — 
and  give  me  a 
chance  to  save  you  1(\ 

money. 

Only  a  postage 
stamp  stands  be-,; 
tween  you  and 
me.  Send 

me  your  'W 

J  name  and  /'|  W 

address 1 
'i  and  1 

I  my  story. 


Let’s  Get  Together.  Let’s  Talk 
Figures.  Send  For  My  Great  Book 


I  don’t  like  to  talk  about  inyself,  but  if  I  don’t  no  one  will.  The  other 
fellow  won’t  tell  you  ray  story.  I  want  to  tell  it  to  you  in  this  big  free 
book.  There  you’ll  find  pictures,  descriptions,  prices  on  everything 
an  the  stove  line — with  freight  prepaid  to  your  railroad  station. 

Also  ray  wonderful  furnace  offer  that  has  taken  the  country  by 
storm.  It’s  all  in  the  book.  Send  for  it.  See  for  yourself.  Ask  for 
Catalog  No.  114  Del  Dane,  *‘The  Old  Stove  Matter” 

ICa.la.nia.zoo  Stove  Company 

Ka.lama.zoo  Michigan  | 

■ _ Manufacturers 


We  sell  stoves,  ranges,  pipe 
and  pipelcss  furnaces,  eras 
ranges, oil  ranges, kitchenkab- 
inets  and  tables.  All  shown 
in  one  catalog.  Write  for  it. 


Heats  the  entire 
house  through 

Vone  register. 

Easy  to  in« 
A  ^  •tall. 


^  Guaranteer^ 
©elivery  in 
flood  Gxtdition, 
riif  MOir  nearest 
L  Railroad  i 


Kalamazoo  \ 
AH  Metal.  White 


•AKaiamayoo, 

Registered.  Direct  to  \bu” 
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I’libllsliod  Weekly  by  Tlie  Rural  riiblishliiB  do.. 
Z'SS  W.  30th  St.,  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year. 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOR.ER  10.  lOl.S. 


Kiitered  a.')  .Seeond-l’Ia.ss  .Matter.  .Tune  2(1.  1870,  at  the  Post 
Olllee  at  New  York.  N.  Y..  under  llie  Act  of  March  3,  1870. 


Choice  Fruit  For  High-Class  Markets 

Developing  an  Orchard  From  the  Bottom 
Part  T. 

X  rtlAT  do  you  know  jihoiit  the  ] trice  of  nice 

VV  XortluMRi  S)iy  aitplo.s  at  Van  I> - ’s  fancy 

;;roceryV''  mtis  tin*  tiucstion  itiit  to  mo  by  a  friend  last 
May. 


tion  took  ])Iace,  and  had  soon  tlic  iitickint^  of  tlio.so 
apples  for  the  Sanito^ti  and  Sclionocttidy  imirkots. 
Tho  fruit  Nva.s  boinj?  transferred  from  tiie  oriiiimil 
jtackin.tc  htirrols  to  tho  one-iuishel  Iiaskots.  ready  to 
load  into  tho  auto  truck.  So  perfect  was  tlie  fruit 
that  there  Ava.s  rtiroly  a  moist  wraiiper  caused  by 
decay.  I  asked  tho  jirico  of  a  hu.'<hol  and  was  told 
tliat  the  best  grade  of  Avraiiped  fruit  sold  for  $0  a 


best  markets  in  Now  York  State.  The  high  class  of 
help  hired  and  high  wages  paid  in  tlie  (hmeral  Elec¬ 
tric  plant  lias  doveloiied  a  class  of  trade  that  de¬ 
mands  the  choicest  farm  jiroducts  that  the  surround¬ 
ing  farms  can  offer.  Several  years  ago  Mr.  Schaulau- 
began  producing  choice  apples,  iieaches.  pears,  iiliims 
and  strawberries  in  place  of  the  ordinary  run  of  this 
fruit  that  he  and  others  had  been  sending  to  market. 


h  \ 

t 


The  Apjilc  on  the  Tree  and  “the  Apple  of  Your  Eye."  Fiy.  rjGI 


“.Iiidging  by  the  Mholesale  price  of  those  same 
apples,  I  .should  say  they  might  lie  selling  for  7~> 
cents  a  dozen.’’ 

“Well,  1  paid  10  cents  for  a  big  red  apple,  and  it 
was  worth  it,  too.” 

I  had  visited  the  farm  of  (hsirge  R.  Schauber, 
Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  few  days  before  this  conversu- 


l.ushel.  “Oiiiy  SO  to  tM.)  of  these  l)ig  ones  are  reipiired 
for  a  bushel.  One  other  grade  slightly  smaller  in 
size  and  uinvrapped  .sells  for  t  a  bushel.”  Seventy- 
five  barrels  of  wrapped  fruit  were  put  in  uatuml 
storage  with  about  100  barrels  of  a  slightly  smaller 
grade  unwrapped. 

A  COOI)  MARKET. — Schenectady  is  one  of  tlie 


lie  estimated  that  the  choicest  \vould  sell  for  enough 
more  in  such  markets  as  Schenectady  and  Saratoga 
to  warrant  the  increased  cost  of  production.  Ilis  ex¬ 
perience  has  Mell  iiroven  the  Avisdom  of  the  venture. 
He  is  now  getting  on(‘-half  more  to  twice  the  prici' 
paid  for  the  ordinary  grade  of  fruit  of  the  same 
kinds.  This  he  tinds  pays  foi-  the  increased  cost  of 
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production  and  at  the  same  times  drives  a  jjood  profit. 

NO  FKILLS  ON  THIS  FARM.— Mr.  Schaiiher’s 
farm  is  by  no  moan.s  a  show  place.  Everything?  is 
figured  from  a  business  standpoint.  Some  of  his 
neighbors  have  criticized  the  rough  condition  of  the 
buildings,  but  these  same  neighbors,  who  have  always 
lived  on  “Easy  Street.”  have  not  considered  the 
sti'uggles  from  small  beginnings  that  Mr.  Schauber 
has  experienced.  The  farm  came  to  a  widoAved 
mother  Avith  a  big  family  of  small  children,  but 
before  she  could  make  her  claim  secure  it  Avas  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay  off  other  heirs  to  an  extent  more  than 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  farm.  When  George  reached 
his  majority  he  hired  the  farm  fi-om  his  mother  and 
began  the  nursery  and  small  fruit  business.  After 
renting  the  farm  for  about  10  years  he  soon  saAv 
that  he  Avould  not  only  haA'e  to  pay  for  his  improve¬ 
ments.  but  Avould  have  to  divide  the  value  of  these 
improvements  Avith  .several  brothers  and  sisters,  so 
he  bought  the  farm  outright  and  took  upon  himself 
the  task  of  paying  for  it  out  of  the  annual  proceeds. 
A  short  Winter  course  at  Cornell  early  in  his  rental 
occupancy  of  the  farm  stimulated  his  natural  love 
for  fruits  and  he  returned  Avith  a  determination  to 
succeed  notwithstanding  physical  handicaps.  A  se¬ 
rious  knee  trouble  kept  him  on  crutches  for  a  period 
of  six  years,  and  only  a  couple  of  fortunate  frac¬ 
tures,  occ-asionlng  many  Aveeks  of  complete  rest  for 
the  lame  knee,  brought  about  a  condition  Avhere  the 
crutches  could  be  discarded.  Wlien  the  farm  Avas 
rented  in  is07  there  Avas  one  small  old  orchai’d  on 
the  place,  and  the  first  thing  :\Ir.  Schauber  did  Avas 
to  make  jilans  for  a  neAv  orchard  of  10  acres.  This 
Avas  mostly  Sjiys.  BaldAvins  and  Greenings.  Avith 
dAA’arf  pears  as  fillers.  Like  all  beginners  Avho  IniA’e 
later  seen  their  mistakes.  Mr.  Schaulier  saw  his.  and 
soon  made  plans  to  avoid  a  re<-urrence.  Ilis  remark 
to  the  Avriter  AA'as  that  his  first  big  mistake  was  in 
.setting  dAvarf  i>ear.s.  They  had  never  paid  a  dollar 
of  ])rofit.  ITis  second  mistake  Avas  in  setting  the 
apple  trees  at  all.  They  Avere  such  poor  stock  that 
about  half  of  them  died  the  first  feAv  years.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  Spy.s.  Greenings  and  BaldAvins  proveil 
vigorous  and  began  to  give  him  a  profit  in  14  to  15 
years.  By  replacing  the  dAvarf  pears  Avith  bai-dy 
peaches  and  plums  he  rocovei-ed  some  of  the  htss 
caused  by  .setting  dAvarf  peai’s.  The  soil  and  ex- 
jiosnre  is  nearly  ideal  for  fruit;  a  heaA-y  loam  soil 
underlaid  Avith  shale  and  Avith  a  high  exposure  slop¬ 
ing  gently  to  the  Avest  offers  conditions  of  both  soil 
and  air  draining  hard  to  beat.  By  freipient  tillage 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season  Mr.  Schauber 
Avas  able  to  keep  up  a  vigoi-ous  groAvth  of  the  trees 
that  did  live,  and  to  bring  them  into  early  bearing. 

SPRAYING  HELPS. — In  groAA'ing  choice  fruit 
there  are  many  things  that  “helii  Avin  the  Avar.”  but 
no  one  is  entirely  effectual  Avithout  the  other.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  one  operation  helps  more  than  that  of  spray¬ 
ing.  At  least  three  and  sometimes  four  different 
sprayings  are  needed  to  keep  di.seases  and  insects 
under  control.  Thorough  spraying,  together  Avith 
soil  cultiA'ation,  are  the  only  essential  factors  in  pro¬ 
ducing  large  specimens  of  perfect  fruit.  c.  .s.  rnKi.rs. 

(To  be  continued) 


Handling  Hydraulic  Ram 

Would  you  giA'C  illustrated  instructions  on  how  to 
stoj)  and  start  a  hydraulic  ram,  Avliich  I  have  to  force 
(he  Avater  up  to  my  house?  It  is  500  feet  aAvay.  Could 
a  string  or  Avire  at  my  house  be  arranged  .so  I  do  not 
have  to  go  from  house  to  ram  every  time  I  want  to 
stop  and  start  it?  I  stop  the  ram  by  pulling  up  on 
the  valve  or  plunger,  and  start  it  by  just  pinshing  doAvn 
a  little  ou  it.  I  Avant  a  device  to  pull  Aip  valve  so  it 
Avill  stay  up,  and  Avill  start  Avhen  touched  a  little.  I 
had  a  string  tied  to  top  of  valve  and  run  to  house,  but, 
as  the  valve  tAvists  around  every  time  it  comes  up.  the 
string  AA'inds  around  the  valve,  and  is  a  failure.  I  al.so 
had  a  small  j)iece  of  iron  fast  to  some  string  to  <irop 
on  valve  Avhen  I  loosened  string,  Avhich  works  fairly 
Avell  as  a  starter,  but  it  Avas  not  practical.  I  get  short 
of  Avater  in  dry  season,  and  want  to  run  ram  hour  or 
so,  and  then  stop  it  until  spring  filis.  then  run  it 
again  and  store  up  water.  The  ram  Avill  stop  itself, 
but  it  stoj)s  Avith  the  valve  doAvn.  and  Avater  runs  on 
out  through  the  valve  and  does  not  back  up  Avater  and 
fill  the  spring,  but  if  Aoilve  is  pulled  up  by  string  at 
house  it  Avill  stay  up  and  fill  spring.  The  idea  is  to 
make  a  pump  out  of  ••am  in  dry  Aveather;  plenty  of 
Avater  most  of  time  and  it  ran  right  along.  u.  n.  p. 

ino  to  the  hydraulic  ram,  many  country  homes 
have  all  of  the  advantages  of  a  city  Avater 
siqiply.  Wherever  a  spring  or  other  source  of  Avater 
is  .so  .situated  that  there  is  opportunity  to  instail  a 
ram  beloAA'  it.  this  faithful  little  engine  Avill  AA'ork 
aAvay  day  and  night  pumping  a  portion  of  the  Avater 
to  the  buildings  far  above.  Usually  Avhen  once 
started  it  is  left  to  its  OAvn  devices,  the  Avater  being 
first  forced  to  the  storage  tank  in  the  house  to  insure 
a  supply  of  fresh,  cold  Avater  there,  and  an  overflow 
pipe  leading  from  this  tank  to  the  barn,  any  surplus 
from  the  tank  at  the  barn  being  alloAved  to  escape 
to  the  drainage  system.  This  method  is  soiueAvhat 
wasteful  of  Avater,  lioAvever,  and  occasionally,  AA'here' 
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a  spi’ing  furni.shes  only  a  limit('<l  tloAv.  it  is  desirable 
to  IniA-e  some  Avay  in  Avhich  the  ram  may  be  started 
and  stopped  Avithout  visiting  it  each  time,  as  it  is 
likely  to  be  at  some  little  distance  from  the  house, 
as  is  the  case  Avith  G.  II.  I).  It  is  impossible  to  shoAV 
here  a  device  that  Avill  fit  all  rams  under  all  condi¬ 
tions,  but  a  little  study  of  the  action  of  the  ivim  Avill 
enable  anyone  to  install  a  similar  starter  adajited 
to  the  particular  make  of  ram  that  he  has  in  use. 

The  ram  pumi>s  its  Avater  by  means  of  the  force 
exerted  by  the  moving  column  of  Avater  in  the  driA’e- 
pipe  Avhen  suddenly  stopped  by  the  quick  closing  of 
the  impetus  value.  Referring  to  the  cut.  Fig.  571, 

(A)  is  the  drive-pipe  Avith  Avater  floAving  doAvn  it  in 
the  direction  of  the  arroAvs,  and  escaping  at  the 
ojien  impetus  A'alve  at  (B).  As  the  A’elocity,  due  to 
the  action  of  gravity,  iucrea.'^es  the  impetus  A'alA’e 


Detail  of  Ilj/draulic  Dam.  Fig.  571 


(B)  is  i>icked  uj)  and  seated  quickly,  much  as  a  stone 
is  moved  by  sAviftly  tloAving  Avater,  thus  closing  the 
opening.  This  .sudden  stoppage  of  the  Avater  con¬ 
tained  in  the  drive-jupe  causes  it  to  cxei*t  a  hammer¬ 
like  bloAv  on  the  valve  (G).  Avhich  is  opened  slightly, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Avater  forced  through  it  into 
the  air  bell  (I)).  Thi.s,  of  course,  comiiresses  the 
air  in  the  bell  and  increases  its  pressure.  As  soon 
as  the  column  of  Avater  in  the  drive-iiipe  is  stoi»ped 
there  is  a  slight  backAvard  .surge  or  rebound  im¬ 
parted  to  it  b.v  the  compres.sed  air  in  the  bell,  Avhich 
clo.ses  the  valve  (U),  and  permits  the  impetus  valve 
(B)  to  drop  open  again  through  the  action  of  graA'- 
ity.  This  pi’ocess  is  repeated  over  and  over  again 
as  long  as  conditions  are  light,  and  the  Avater  forced 
into  the  bell  jmsses  up  the  .service  pipe  (E)  to  the 
point  of  discharge. 

At  the  time  the  ram  is  started  the  valve  (B)  must 
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be  AvorkeJ  up  and  doAvn  by  hand  until  a  sufllcieut 
air  itressure  has  been  secured  in  the  air  bell  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  backAvard  sui-ge  or  rebound  spoken  of,  be¬ 
fore  the  ram  Avill  operate  alone.  The  second  dia¬ 
gram.  Fig.  572.  shows  an  an-angement  permitting 
this  to  be  done  from  a  distance  by  means  of  quad¬ 
rants  and  Avires  .similar  to  those  .sometimes  u.sed  for 
operating  a  pump  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
Avindmill. 

(A)  is  a  rigid  standard  supporting  the  Avorking 
parts  of  the  device.  This  may  be  of  Avood  lag- 
screAved  to  the  foundation  upon  Avhich  the  ram  is 
placed,  or  if  the  de.sign  of  the  ram  iiermits  it,  it  ma.v 
be  made  of  iron  and  bolted  to  some  of  the  jirojecting 
bolts  of  the  ram,  the  main  requirement  being  rigidity, 
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insuring  the  carrying  of  the  Avorking  parts  in  perfect 
alignment.  The  arm  (B)  is  bolted  at  right  angles 
to  the  upright,  and  the  hole  (C)  bored  directly  over 
the  impetus  valve.  To  the  top  of  the  impetus  vah’e 
is  attached  a  light,  strong  Avood  rod  (D).  In  the 
experimental  device  constructed  to  try  out  this  idea 
this  rod  Avas  attached  to  the  top  of  the  impetus  valve 
Avith  Avire,  as  shoAvu  in  the  small  sketch.  With 
othei'  rams  this  attachment  might  have  to  be  differ¬ 
ent,  but  should  present  no  great  dilliculties. 

In  this  rod  at  (EE)  are  affixed  tAvo  Ava.shers  by 
means  of  pins  in  such  a  position  and  at  such  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other  that  they  do  not  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  arm  of  the  quadrant  (F)  Avhen  it  is 
in  the  position  shoAvn  during  the  usual  Avorking 
stroke  of  the  ram,  but  the  rod  and  valve  can  both 
be  lifted  and  depressed  by  means  of  this  arm  if  the 
quadrant  is  rocked  far  enough  by  means  of  the 
luill  wires  (GG). 

The  quadrant  needs  no  explanation.  The  only 
con.sideration  is  to  have  it  so  placed  that  the  slotted 
end  of  the  lever  eunies  in  direct  line  Avith  the  hole 

(C)  and  the  top  of  tlie  impetus  A'alve,  and  to  have 
the  .slot  at  (F)  large  enough  so  that  the  rod  (D) 
does  not  touch  it.  Contact  is  Avanted  only  when  the 
lam  is  .starteil  or  stopped,  and  this  should  be  Avith 
the  Avashers  (EE),  not  the  rod.  The  rod  must  work 
perfectly  free. 

The  jtull  Avires  should  be  attached  by  threaded 
eyes  at  the  quadrants  (HII),  so  that  they  may  be 
draAvn  up  taut.  If  iiecessary,  the.v  may  be  supported 
at  diffei-ent  points  throughout  their  length  by  staples 
driven  into  posts,  and  by  the  introduction  of  flexible 
Avire  cable  and  pulle.vs,  or  by  the  .addition  of  other 
ipiadrauts  their  direction  can  be  cliauged,  and  the 
line  run  in  a  tunnel  or  at  the  top  of  high  po.sts  if 
the  usual  po.sition  near  the  ground  .surface  is  in  the 
Avay,  Tile  regular  side  aAvning  pulleys  obtainable  at 
the  hardAvare  s-tore  for  a  small  sura  arc  all  right 
for  this  jmrpose. 

This  line,  as  indicated  in  the  draAving,  may  be  run 
through  the  .side  of  a  building  and  operated  from 
inside.  Working  the  lever  (I)  backAvard  and  for- 
AA'ard  causes  the  impetus  valve  to  be  lifted  to  and 
released  from  its  seat,  Avhile  the  mid-position  shoAvn 
alloAvs  the  ram  to  Avork  as  usual.  While  simple,  this 
device  needs  to  be  carefully  constructed  to  Avork 
vsuccessfully.  There  must  be  no  interference  Avith 
the  movements  of  the  rod  (D),  The  proper  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  ram  depends  upon  the  quick,  snappy 
closing  of  this  valve.  In  a  case  as  outlined  by 
G.  IL  1).,  hoAvever,  this  device  should  save  a  great 
many  .step.s.  k.  h.  s. 


Last  Winter’s  Tree  Injury 

HE  loss  of  fruit  trees  frOm  cold  OA'er  a  large 
part  of  New  York  State  during  the  Winter  of 
1017- IS  Avill  long  be  remembered.  There  are  several 
distinct  types  of  injury:  •  , 

First,  injury  to  buds;  .second,  injury  to  trunks  of 
trees  and  branches,  particularly  the  bark,  cambium 
layer  and  sapAvood  being  affected ;  third,  injury  to 
roots.  This  injury  was  apparently  noticeable  upon 
loose,  sandy  loams  Avhich  had  very  little  moisture  in 
them  at  the  time  Winter  set  in.  Fourth,  injury  to 
trunks  of  trees  due  to  splitting  or  loo.sening  of  the 
bark.  The  .seA-eral  types  of  injury  noted  above  have 
caused  the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  tree.s,  and 
many  Aveak-appearing  trees  Avhich  have  been  severely 
injured  Avill  undoubtedly  die  during  the  next  fCAV 
years.  It  Avill  take  several  years’  planting  to  make 
good  this  loss.  GroAver.s,  Avho  are  at  heart  fruit 
men,  Avill  Avant  to  fill  vacancies  as  .soon  as  pos.sible, 
and  are  wondering  what  effect  the  Aveather  had  upon 
nursery  trees,  and  if  it  is  safe  to  plant  a  tree  older 
than  one  year  the  coming  Spring. 

Without  (luestion  there  Avere  some  blocks  of  nur¬ 
sery  trees  severely  injured  last  season.  IIoAveA’er, 
most  of  these  Avere  cut  and  put  on  the  brush  pile  by 
the  nur.serymen.  I  pei'-sonally  visited  several  nursery 
sections  and  Avalked  through  quite  a  number  of 
blocks  of  nursery  stock  the  past  Summer,  and  found 
very  feAv  injured  trees,  and  from  reports  of  men  in 
the  field  believe  that  a  very  large  proimrtion  of  stock 
is  in  good  thrifty  condition.  IIoAvever,  in  buying 
trees  for  planting,  I  Avould  specify  that  the  tree 
should  be  free  from  black  heart  and  should  have 
made  a  good,  vigorous  groAvth  the  past  sea.son,  and 
further,  that  the  trunks  should  .show  no  signs  of 
sunscald  or  Winter  injury.  Such  trees,  I  believe, 
will  give  good  satisfaction  when  properly  planted. 
The  indications  are  that  gi’OAvers  will  have  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  all  kinds  of  fruit  tree.s  the  coming 
season,  and  probably  for  several  years,  as  the  nur¬ 
sery  plantings  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  all 
expenses  have  increased  at  least  50  per  cent 

B.  D.  V.  & 
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More  About  Those  Hill  Farms 

Conditions  and  Requirements  for  Success 

III']  farms  we  are  writing  about  are  hill  farms, 
so  called  because  they  are  up  out  of  the  valley, 
and  one  must  go  up  hill  to  get  to  them:  A  good 
many  of  them  are  as  level  as  any  farms  in  the  valley, 
and  some  are  hilly,  and  cultivation  is  more  diflicult. 
The  soil  of  most  of  them  is  good  and  fertile,  and 
with  the  application  of  lime,  in  so'iue  form,  good 
crops  can  be  grown.  There  are  some  stones  on  these 
farms,  but  most  of  them  are  not  stony.  The  stones 
do  not  interfere  with  the  cultivation.  Some  of  the 
land  ought  never  to  have  been  cleared.  fJrowing 
timber  was  what  it  was  best  htted  for.  Now  it  is 
only  good  for  grazing  sheep  or  cattle.  The  hills  are 
too  steep  for  cultivation. 

Travelling  through  this  .section  of  country  a  man 
would  see  many  acres  of  good  land  that  had  not 
been  cultivated  for  years.  lie  would  see  grass  that 
had  not  been  cut  or  pa.stured,  and  the  rea.son  for 
its  being  in  this  condition  is  lack  of  help,  inability 
of  some  farmers  on  account  of  advanced  age.  owners 
living  in  village  or  city  and  not  being  able  to  get  any¬ 
one  to  work  the  land,  and.  in  some  instances,  not 
able  to  get  help  to  harvest  crops  alre.-ul.v  grown. 

I  am  asked  “What  kind  of  crops  can  be  grown  on 
these  farms?”  Almost  all  kinds  of  croi)s.  This  is 
not  a  limestone  soil,  and  the  land  needs  lime,  and 
needs  it  badly.  It  is  like  throwing  money  away  to 
.seed  on  land  that  has  not  been  limed.  Hut  an 
application  of  one  ton  of  pulverized  limestone,  or 
half  a  ton  of  hydrated  or  raw  lime  per  acre,  will 
’put  the  land  into  shape  to  produce  the  rankest  kind 
of  clover  growth.  I  tried  a  little  lime  on  an  old 
meadow,  and  where  I  sow<>d  the  lime  the  clover 
came  in  as  thick  as  avooI  on  a  sheep’s  back.  Hut 
the  best  Avay  to  apply  the  lime  is  to  sow  it  on 
plowed  ground  .so  that  it  can  be  harrowed  in  .-ind 
thoroughly  mixed  Avith  the  soil.  This  is  a  dairying 
section,  and  many  herds  of  tine  purebred  cattle  can 
be  seen.  The  i>rincipal  ci'oits  are  hay.  oats,  potatoes 
and  buckwheat.  Since  lime  has  been  used  good 
crops  of  Avheat,  rye,  corn  and  beans  have  been 
raised.  It  is  an  ideal  section  for  poultry,  and  fruit 
of  all  kinds  does  Avell.  A  young  man  buying  one  of 
the.se  farms,  and  setting  out  a  good-sized  orchard, 
Avould,  in  a  few  years,  have  a  nice  income  from 
fruit  alone;  that  is,  if  he  took  good 
care  of  his  ti'ces.  Hive  the  trees  the 
.same  care  trees  receive  in  the  fruit 
belt  and  I  believe  they  aa'ouUI  yield 
as  Avell.  and  there  is  always  a  g(md 
market  for  fruit. 

I  Avould  not  advise  a  man  Avith  no 

experience  in  farming  to  buy  one  of 

• 

these  farms,  although  the  i»rice  is 
loAV,  unless  he  had  ])lenty  of  caiiital, 
and  could  secure  good  help.  I  Avould 
not  advise  any  man  Avith  less  than 
.$1,000  to  buy  one  of  these  farms, 
although  a  man  who  had  grown-up 
children  to  help  him  might  got  along 
lucely  on  less  capital.  Hut  1  do  say, 
right  here  is  a  good  chance  for  an 
experienced  farmer  \A'ith  small  cap- 
it:il.  I  am  not  a  farm  agent,  or  a 
real  estate  dealer,  but  T  AA’ould  like  to  see  this  land 
occupied,  and  the  men  Avho  want  farms  get  the 
benefit  of  this  low-priced  land. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  I  believe  all  of 
these  loAV-priced  farms  Avill  be  in  great  demand. 
T  Avould  advise  any  man  Avho  is  thinking  of 
buying  a  farm  to  bu.v  uoav.  I  don’t  believe  that 
CA’er  again  the  price  Avill  l)e  as  low  as  now.  I  don’t 
advise  any  man  Avho  has  a  good  job  at  good  Avages 
to  throAV  up  his  job  and  buy  a  farm.  Hut  I  do 
ad\’ise  farnuM's  who  do  not  OAvn  farms,  and  Avant  to 
own  farms,  and  IniA'e  suflicient  capital  to  .start  Avith, 
to  buy  now.  Might  here  is  as  good  a  place  for  a 
man  to  start  in  farming  as  he  Avill  find  anywhere, 
and,  in  some  respects,  much  better.  We  are  near 
good  markets,  the  best  in  the  Avorld,  and  taxes  are 
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lower  than  in  many  other  places,  for  our  farms  are 
a.ssessed  lower.  We  are  not  an  isolated  country. 
The  farmhou.ses  are  as  close  together  as  you  Avill 
find  elsewhere,  and  Ave  are  a  social  people.  We 
have  our  neighborhood  gatherings.  We  have  good 
churches,  and  good  schools,  and  our  roads  are  as 
good  as  the  average  country  roads.  What  more  can 
a  man  ask  for?  geo.  av.  dell. 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Cider  and  Vinegar  Makers 

The  confusion  in  the  minds  of  Avould-be  prv»- 
ducers  of  cider  and  vinegar  as  to  the  matter 
of  licen.se  has  A'ery  little  ground  in  fact.  Any 
pei’son  may  operate  a  cider  mill  Avithout  a  licen.se, 
and  he  may  sell  the  sweet  juice  of  the  apple  without 
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entering  the  talons  of  the  law.  When  the  ])roduct 
of  his  mill  has  so  aged  that  it  reaches  the  legal 
standard  of  vinegar  he  may  also  sell  that  commodity 
without  license. 

Rut  if  he  ventures  to  sell  his  product  Avhile  in 
that  stage  (»f  ferment  as  to  be  classifie<t  as  an  intoxi- 
caling  drink  he  is  amenable  to  the  excise  I'ogulation.s. 


After  cider  is  fermented  it  cannot  be  legally  .sold  in 
any  quantity  in  any  State  Avithout  a  liquor  license, 
and  not  eA'eu  then  in  prohibition  States.  While  any 
farmer  or  other  individual  may  Avithout  molesta¬ 
tion  ju'oduce  and  .sell  legal  standard  vinegar,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  standard  is  one  more 
calculat(‘d  to  confine  vinegar  production  to  the  large 
commercial  producers  than  to  the  often  irresponsible 
small  [)roducer  Avho  conducted  a  border-land  estab¬ 
lishment,  just  slipping  by  prosecution  Avhen  in  many 
cases  he  deserved  the  fnll  rigor  of  the  hiAA'. 

To  this  end  the  definition  of  “vinegar,  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  aiiple  vinegar,”  as  taken  from  the  Federal 
A'inegar  standards  is  rather  iiiA'olved :  “Vinegar, 
cider  vinegar,  apple  vinegar  is  the  product  made  by 
the  alcoholic  and  sidtsequent  acetous  fermeutations 
of  tlie  juice  of  apples,  is  levo-rotatory,  and  contains 
not  le.ss  than  four  grams  of  acetic  acid,  not  less 
than  l.(>  grams  of  apple  solids,  of  AA’hich  not  more 
than  50  per  cent  are  reducing  sugans,  and  not  less 
than  0.25  gram  of  apple  ash  in  100  cubic  centi¬ 
meters  (20C)  ;  and  the  Avater  soluble  ash  from  100 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  vinegar  contains  not  less 
than  10  milligrams  of  idiosphoric  acid  (1*2  05).  and 
retpiires  not  le.ss  than  30  cubic  centimeters  of  deci- 
normal  acid  to  neutralize  its  alkalinity.” 

IIoAvever.  each  State  has  its  own  legal  standard 
for  vinegar,  and  in  many  cases  this  differs  some- 
Avhat  from  the  Federal  standard.  For  exam]Ale. 
New  York  State  re(iulres  4.5  per  cent  acidity  and 
2  per  cent  solids. 


Hy  this  complex  definition  of  legal  vinegar  it  does 
not  follow  that  all  the  product  of  years  ago  from 
individual  mills  was  of  a  (piality  that  Avould  not  noAV 
pass  the  test.  However,  much  of  it  avouUI  not  satisfy 
present  reiiuirements.  There  Avas  much  lack  of 
uniformity  as  evidenced  by  the  housewife’s  tongue 
test  before  using  it.  Today  it  must  enter  the  full 
A’inegar  st;ige  befoi'e  going  on  the  market,  and  this 
is  the  exact  compass  of  the  statute  on  the  subject. 

Of  late  years  the  increasing  practice  among  the 
apple  growers  of  Western  New  York  has  been  to  .'<ell 
first  the  barreling  stock,  turning  the  cjinning  and 
cider  stock  over  to  the  canneries.  Many  of  the  can¬ 
neries  buy  orchards  outright,  dividing  the  fruit  into 
the  proper  grades,  and,  in  cases  Avhere  the  cannei-y 
does  not  operate  its  own  cider  plant,  the  ciders  are 
shipited  in  bulk  to  the  large  vinegar  plants.  The 
commercial  plants  buy  in  better  than  car  lots,  and 
ha\e  superior  facilities  for  vinegar  production. 
There  is  room  for  both  large  and  small  plants,  how¬ 
ever,  though  it  is  becoming  manifest  that  some  curb 
should  be  placed  ou  the  old-fashioued  process  of  the 
small  mill  by  Avhich  a  barrel  of  SAveet  cider  comes 
back  home,  ouI.a'  to  make  much  trouble  and  mi.sery 
later  in  the  year.  1‘o.ssibly  Avith  prohibition  Ave  Avill 
have  this  evil  cared  for.  \.  ai.  culver. 


Fall  Pruning  Peach  Trees 

In  CdTinoction  Avith  the  suggestions  of  M.  A.  Hlako 
on  page  DSl.  for  treatment  of  ailing  peach  trees,  and 
other  such  articles  recently.  I  very  imich  desire  to  knoAv 
Avhat  Avill  he  the  effect  of  cutting  back  such  trees  after 
the  fruit  is  taken  from  them,  before  they  are  dormant? 
With  the  foliage  still  on,  the  condition  of  the  tree, 
and  Avhat  it  needs  can  so  much  better  be  determined. 
It  is  a  principle  of  floAvering  shrubbery  that  it  shonhl 
be  pruned  immediately  after  floAvering.  Is  this  true 
of  fruit  trees,  as,  for  example,  early  apple  and  SAveet 
apple  trees,  and  if  not  Avhat  Avill  be  the  ill  effects  of 
pruning  healthy  trees  at  that  period?  av.  o.  N. 

H'mnsylvania. 

E.vril  trees  can  be  pruned  to  increase  vigor  in 
the  late  Fall  as  soon  as  most  of  the  le.'iA’cs 
are  loose  upon  the  tAvigs  and  beginning  to  fall 
freely.  I  Avould  not  advi.se  the  pruning  of  Aveak  or 
Avinter-injured  trees  earlier  than  this  for  the  best 
result.s.  Weak  trees  need  all  of  the  foliage  possible 
during  the  groAviug  season  in  oi'der  to  store  up  plant 
food  in  the  tree  for  the  beginning  of  the  Spring 
groAvth.  Cutting  back  the  tips  of  the  branches  just 
after  the  fruiting  of  early  varieties 
Avould  tend  to  force  the  tA’ee  into 
vegetative  groAvth,  and  it  might  spe”.l 
its  energy  in  this  AA’ay  and  the  amount 
of  stored  food  be  greatly  reduced. 
It  is  imj»ortant  to  liaA’e  the  Aveak  tree 
provided  Avith  as  much  stored  food 
as  possible  before  Winter  in  order 
that  it  may  make  the  best  luissible 
start  in  the  early  Spring.  The  re¬ 
duction  of  the  toi)  in  the  Winter  then 
i’csults  in  the  distribution  of  this 
stored  food  to  a  limited  tAvig  .surface 
and  number  of  buds  in  the  Spring, 
and  their  individual  vigor  is  thereb.y 
increased. 

You  state  it  is  a  principle  of  floAv¬ 
ering  shrubbery  that  it  should  he 
pruned  immediately  after  floAvering. 
Siich  is  not  a  plant  groAA’th  ])rinciple,  hoAvever.  but 
the  suggestion  of  gardeners  in  order  that  tlie  shrub 
may  present  a  good  sIioav  of  floAvers  at  blooming 
time,  and  then  it  oidy  applies  to  certain  shridAs 
Avhich  produce  their  bloom  on  the  one-year-old  Avood. 
Take,  for  example,  Spira'a  Van  Houttei  or  For.sythia 
suspensa.  The  IloAvers  are  produced  freely  along 
the  one-year-old  tAvigs.  If  these  tAvigs  are  severely 
cut  Imck  during  the  Winter.  tloAver  production  is 
greatly  reduced,  and  the  shrubs  pi’esent  a  stiff, 
unnatural  appearance.  IIoAvevev,  if  the.se  pl.ants 
Avere  in  a  much  Aveakened  condition  from  old  age? 
and  lack  of  attention,  they  should  be  scA’erely  thinned 
out  and  cut  back  in  the  dormant  season  to  encourage 
a  more  A’igorous  groAvth.  As  a  general  rule.  Summer 
pruiung  is  not  a  good  method  of  increasing  the  vigor 
of  a  Aveak  plant,  but  is  likely  to  have  the  opposite 
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efTeet.  The  Summer  pruning  of  early  ap¬ 
ples  in  the  form  of  cutting  back  tijfs 
of  branches  would  tend  to  incite  late 
growth  at  the  tips.  Such  growth  is  com¬ 
monly  attacked  by  plant  lice,  and,  if  it 
is  not  done  at  just  the  right  time  upon 
the  right  variety  and  under  favorable 
weather  conditions,  it  may  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Ilriefly,  fruit  trees  lacking  in 
vigor  should  not  be  pruned  during  the 
growing  s<'ason.  It  can  be  done,  however, 
in  the  early  Fall  after  most  of  the  foliage 
has  begun  to  drop.  M.  A.  BLAKE. 


Sowing  Orchard  Grass  on  Sod 

I  wish  to  .sow  Orchard  grass  in  a  per¬ 
manent  pasture  without  plowing  or  har¬ 
rowing.  Do  you  think  enough  of  it  would 
grow  to  be  worth  the  while?  This  grass 
grows  well  in  out-of-the-way  places 
where  it  has  not  been  sown.  As  I  have 
only  about  an  acre  that  I  want  to  sow  I 
thought  of  making  the  trial.  When  would 
you  sow.  and  how  much  seed?  H.  C.  B. 

I.aurel,  Md. 

If  you  disk  the  sod  over  with  a  cut¬ 
away  and  then  sow  the  Orchard  grass  seed 
liberally  and  roll  the  sod'  tight  again  you 
can  probably  get  a  goodly  part  of  It  to 
grow.  Hut  it  would  be  far  better  to 
turn  the  sod  deeply  and  put  the  land  in 
good  order  and  then  sow  15  pounds  of 
Orchard  grass  seed  and  10  pounds  of 
Ited  top  an  acre,  and  after  sowing  the 
grass  seed  scatter  about  two  or  three 
pounds  of  White  clover  seed  an  acre. 
Half-way  measures  seldom  produce  as 
good  results  os  thoroughness.  For  your 
section  there  is  no  pasture  grass  better 
than  Orchard  grass.  The  Red-top  will 
fill  in  for  a  while  till  Rlue  grass  gradu¬ 
ally  comes  in,  as  it  invariably  does  here. 
Orchard  grass  needs  other  grasses  with 
it,  as  it  is  inclined  to  grow  on  bunches 
or  tussocks.  I  would  prepare  the  land 
and  sow  the  seed  in  October. 

W.  P.  MABBET. 


Making  Over  Lombardy  Poplars 

We  have  set  out  a  row  of  l/ombardy 
poplars  on  the  northwest  side  of  the 
house.  Owing  to  railroad  traffic  condi¬ 
tions  they  did  not  arrive  last  year  until 
the  ground  was  frozen  hard.  On  advice, 
wo  left  them,  packed  ns  they  wore,  on  the 
vround  all  Winter.  This  Spring,  when 
set  out,  all  but  two  made  strong  growth 
around  the  bottoms  of  the  trunks,  just 
where  we  don’t  want  growth.  (They  are 
about  nine  feet  tall,  and  perhaps  two  to 
three  inches  in  diameter.)  Will  it  he 
jiossible  ever  to  get  decent  shaped  trees 
from  them  by  any  method,  or  will  it  be 
better  to  give  them  up  and  .start  afre.sh? 
The  tops  feel  completely  dead ;  when  a 
twig  is  broken  it  is  quite  dry.  o.  c.  H. 

Sometimes  trees  so  treated  lose  so  much 
of  their  vitality  that  it  is  impossible  to 
restore  them.  Usually,  however,  if  given 
proper  care  they  will  recover,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  Lombardy  poidar,  will  often 
make  better  shaiied  trees  than  those  ordi¬ 
narily  bought  from  the  nur.sery,  although 
several  years  must  elapse  before  they  will 
attain  a  height  of  nine  feet  combined  with 
a  diameter  of  three  inches. 

Select  the  most  desirable  of  the  sprouts 
and  the  nearer  the  ground  that  it  starts 
from  the  main  stem  the  better.  Remove 
all  undesirable  growth,  or,  if  exceedingly 
luxuriant,  cut  it  back  for  half  or  two- 
thirds  its  length  and  remove  the  remain¬ 
der  a  few  weeks  later.  Cut  off  the  main 
stein,  in  a  slanting  direction,  beginning 
just  above  the  point  where  the  desired 
sprout  branches  from  it.  Paint  the  stub 
to  prevent  decay.  The  growth  of  new 
wood  will  eventually  cover  the  wound, 
but  the  Lombardy  poplar  is  not  a  durable 
woml,  and  decay  may  set  in  before  it  i^ 
covered  and  thus  weaken  the  trunk. 
There  will  be  a  decided  crook  in  the  trunk 
at  this  point,  but  it  will  straighten.  It 
will  probably  be  necessary  to  set  a  stake 
and  tie  the  sprout  to  it  for  one  or  two 
seasons  to  prevent  its  being  broken  by  the 
wind  or  other  cau.ses. 

Now,  notice  that  the  branchces  of  the 
Lombardy  poplar  start  from  the  trunk  in 
rings,  or  whorls.  This  peculiarity  consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  tree,  and 
these  whorls  mark  the  terminal  growth  of 
the  preceding  year.  So,  next  Spring,  just 
before  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  cut  the 
sprout  back  to  the  height  at  which  you 
wish  the  lower  whorl  to  start.  Then,  each 
Spring  thereafter,  until  the  tree  has  at¬ 
tained  a  height  of  40  feet  or  more,  cut 
back  the  central  lender  to  about  three 
feet  from  the  whorl  immediately  below, 
and  trim  the  lateral  nranches  accord¬ 
ingly.  In  other  words,  keep  cutting  them 
back  everlastingly. 


Under  proper  trimming,  the  I^ombardy 
poplar  is  the  finest  of  all  trees  for  lining 
an  avenue  or  a  narrow  driveway.  In 
some  locations,  more  especially  where  the 
adjacent  buildings  approximate  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  it  makes  a  very 
handsome  lawn  tree.  But,  normally,  it 
makes  a  terminal  growth  of  from  six  to  10 
feet,  and  often  more.  The  branches  ap¬ 
pear  near  the  end  of  the  terminal  growth 
of  each  previous  year,  thus  leaving  a  long 
naked  trunk  between  each  whorl.  If  a 
Lombardy  poplar  is  allowed  to  follow  its 
own  inclination  in  the  matter  of  growth, 
the  effect,  though  often  curious,  is  never 
pleasing,  and  is  usually  ridiculous.  So, 
give  these  trees  a  vigorous  annual  trim¬ 
ming  almost  as  you  would  trim  a  formal 
hedge.  c.  o.  obmbbib. 


Do  Red  Deer  Shed  Their  Horns  ? 

Will  you  kindly  decide  upon  this  mat¬ 
ter?  A  wagers  a  small  bet  that  red  deer 
shed  their  horns  or  antlers  in  the  Winter. 
B  claims  he  is  slightly  demented,  and 
offers  a  margin  of  10  to  one  that  a  deer 
never  sheds  his  horns  and  that  A’s  sense 
of  eyesight  must  be  impaired.  Will  The 
R.  N.-Y.  decide  the  wager?  B.  c.  M. 

Having  acted  as  umpire  of  a  baseball 
game  at  times  when  nearly  all  the  liquid 
money  in  town  was  at  stake,  we  hesitate 
to  decide  any  wagers  unle.ss  we  know  all 
about  the  subject.  We  are  not  well  up 
on  the  habits  of  red  deer,  and  so  we  sub¬ 
mitted  this  matter  to  Dr.  William  T. 
Hornaday  o£  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society,  and  present  his  answer  herewith. 
Our  '.suggestion  is  that  the  entire  atakes 
be  turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross : 

All  male  deer  shed  their  antlers  every 
year.  To  this  rule  the  red  deer  is  no 
exception.  The  horns  arc  present  during 
the  Winter  and  are  dropped  between 
March  1  and  May  1,  according  to  the 
species  and  to  climatic  conditions.  Some 
species  drop  their  antlers  earlier  than 
others. 

If  the  wager  to  which  you  refer  was 
made  by  one  party  on  the  basis  that  he 
believed  that  the  red  deer  never  shed  their 
antlers,  then  that  individual  has  lost.  If 
he  meant  that  their  antlers  were  present 
during  Winter  and  were  dropped  after¬ 
wards,  then  he  has  won.  In  any  case, 
however,  I  think  that  the  bet  should  be 
called  a  draw,  because,  while  the  antlers 
are  shed,  they  are  not  exactly  shed  in 
Winter. 


Annoyance  from  Tretpaatera 

We  have  been  told  that  fruit  trees  are 
injured  by  bees,  and  as  some  of  purs  are 
BO,  and  our  next  door  neighbor  has  five  or 
six  hives,  we  wondered  if  it  could  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  What  is  to  be 
done  when  their  bees  swarm  on  our  trees? 
It  happened  last  year,  and  they  came 
when  we  did  not  see  them  and  broke  a 
large ’branch  from  one  of  our  young  peach 
trees.  A  neighbor  told  me  about  it,  but  I 
did  not  want  to  make  any  trouble,  so  said 
nothing.  Afterward  tiny  swarmed  on 
another  of  our  peach  trees,  and  1  just 
came  around  the  corner  as  the  man  was 
jumping  back  over  the  fence.  I  told  him 
he  might  come  and  get  his  bees,  but  not 
injure  my  trees  or  step  on  my  growing 
vegetables.  He  came  and  deliberately 
broke  the  large  branch  from  the  tree.  I 
told  him  to  pay  for  it,  but  he  will  not  do 
so.  Can  you  tell  me  what  my  rights  are 
in  this  matter,  whether  they  have  a  right 
to  come  on  my  property  to  get  their  bees? 

New  York.  w.  ii.o. 

The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
bees  are  a  help  to  apple  trees  rather  than 
an  injury.  Our  own  exi)erience  has  been 
that  we  get  a  better  and  stronger  set  of 
fruit  when  bees  are  permitted  to  work 
freely  among  the  blossoms.  Some  cases 
of  injury  to  peaches  or  grapes  by  the  bees 
are  reported,  but  as  a  general  proposi¬ 
tion  the  bees  may  be  regarded  as  doing 
more  good  than  harm  in  an  orchard.  It  ia 
not  likely  that  your  neighbor’s  bees  have 
injured  your  fruit.  That  neighbor,  how¬ 
ever,  has  no  business  to  come  over  on  to 
your  land  without  your  permission,  and 
if  he  does  so  and  breaks  down  your 
trees,  or  does  any  other  damage,  he  be¬ 
comes  a  trespasser,  and  you  can,  if  you 
like,  proceed  against  him.  He  has  no 
business  to  come  on  your  property,  if 
you  tell  him  you  do  not  want  him  there, 
and  if  he  does  come  after  such  warning 
and  breaks  down  yo^ir  trees  as  you 
state,  he  is  liable  for  damages.  We  do 
not  know  any  of  the  penalties  involved 
in  this  case,  but  on  the  statement  you 
make  this  neighbor  has  no  business  on 
your  land,  and  if  he  will  not  keep  off 
after  fair  warning,  it  is  your  privilege  to 
apply  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  secure 


a  warrant  against  him  for  trespass.  Such 
actions  are  not  usually  very  satisfactory, 
as  they  make  great  trouble  between  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  in  the  community,  especially 
when  a  woman,  as  in  this  ca.se,  is  trying 
to  protect  her  property.  Thi.s  action 
should  be  taken  as  a  last  resort,  whore 
other  methods  fail.  Most  men  would  not 
attempt  to  annoy  a  woman  in  this  way  if 
the  matter  were  put  before  them  fairly. 
If  after  that  they  persist  in  doing  so, 
an  action  for  trespa.ss  promptly  and  thor¬ 
oughly  enforced  will  be  the  best  meliiod 
of  dealing  with  them. 


Farm  Political  Notes 

In  Greene  County,  New  York,  the 
people  have  a  good  cliance  this  yi'ar  to 
elect  one  of  those  “Fifty  farmers  in  the 
New  York  Lcnislatiire."  The  issue  is 
clear-cut  and  straight.  Osborne  A.  Cole 
of  Windham  has  been  nominated  for  the 
Assembly  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  Mr. 
Cole  is  a  farmer  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
one  of  these  farmers  who  know  how  to 
tran.sact  public  business.  He  has  held 
public  oflice  and  given  satisfaction,  and 
he  is  now  president  of  the  Windham 
I’otato  fJrowers’  Exchange.  lie  belongs 
to  other  farm  organizations  and  knows 
what  farmers  need  and  what  their  life  is. 
lie  will  not  have  to  go  and  a.sk  some  one 
“higher  np”  what  he  must  do  when  farm 
interests  come  up  at  Albany.  ()sborn 
Cole  is  a  big  man  who  will  stand^  without 
hitching,  and  yon  cannot  pull  him  away 
from  his  post  if  you  put  him  on  guard. 
tJreene  County  is  purely  agricultural. 
The  farmers  control  it.  Now  if  the 
countr.v  num  and  women  want  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  capable  and  honest  farmer — 
here  is  their  chance ! 

We  bring  up  the  case  of  .T.  (’lark  Ne.s- 
bitt  of  Delaware  (’ounty.  New  York,  once 
more.  Mr.  Nesbitt  served  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  last  year,  and  made  a  good  record. 
He  was  on  the  right  side  of  all  cpiestions 
affecting  farmers.  On  his  record  he  de¬ 
serves  another  term.  In  a  larger  way,  as 
a  rej)resentative  of  the  desire  among  otir 
farmers  to  gain  a  larger  share  of  po¬ 
litical  independence,  Mr.  Nesbitt  ought 
to  be  elected.  Delaware  County  farnmrs 
now  understand  the  issue  and  what  Mr. 
Nesbitt  stands  for.  We  hope  they  will 
elect  him. 

Western  New  York  News 

Information  has  been  received  by  the 
ohninnnn  of  tho  Wayno  C’ounty  IIoioo 
Defense  Committee,  Olin  .1.  (larlock,  fioin 
the  War  Industries  Board  that*  the  orig¬ 
inal  instructions  in  regard  to  non-war 
construction  have  been  modified  to  the 
extent  that  farm  buildings  may  be  con- 
struct(*d  witbout  a  permit  from  the  War 
Industries  Board,  in  ca.se  the  aggregate 
cost  will  not  exceed  .$1,0(M).  If  however, 
the  cost  will  exceed  that  amount,  a  per¬ 
mit  must  be  secured  before  the  farmer 
can  secure  the  neci'ssary  building  mat<*rial 
from  the  dealer.  This  ruling  applies 
only  to  farm  buildings,  and  all  other  new 
construction  work  of  any  nature  must 
first  be  taken  up  with  the  member  of  the 
Home  Defense  Committee  from  that  sec¬ 
tion  and  a  permit  secured  before  the 
work  is  started.  A  dealer  who  furnishes 
material  for  non-authorized  construction 
W'ork  is  liable  to  have  his  license  taken 
away  and  be  unable  to  renew  his  stock 
wbeii  it  is  depleted. 

Thri'C  thousand  school  children  of 
Rocheslep  Ii'ive  this  season  produced  war 
garden  <‘ro))s  exceeding  .flO.OtK)  in  value. 
I'lacb  school  had  a  teacher-instructor,  with 
cai)tains  and  lieutenants  to  supervise  and 
with  corjiorals  to  direct  the  work  of  every 
squad  of  eielit  or  ten  boys.  Such  has 
been  the  success  of  the  movement  in  this 
and  other ‘sections  of  the  State  that  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  Wa.shington  has 
a.sked  tluit  that  where  possible  Ibe  number 
of  children  from  each  locality  next  Spring 
on  the  land,  should  equal  the  number  of 
men  in  the  .service. 

Influenza  and  pneumonia  have  been 
making  deadly  progress  in  the  smaller 
towns  of  this  sections.  Schools,  churches 
and  public  places  have  been  closed  in 
!nan.y  towns.  The  “trophy  train’’,  carry¬ 
ing  captured  German  guns  and  C(iuipment 
in  support  of  the  Liberty  Loan,  cancelled 
many  of  its  scheduled  stops.  However, 
the  work  of  the  loan  committees,  though 
hampered,  did  not  show  any  appreciable 
slowing  up  in  the  subscription  secured. 
Among  the  victims  of  the  ei)idemic  was 
Daniel  W.  Shults,  of  Avoca,  one  of  the 
leading  produce  men  of  his  section.  He 
bad  been  in  the  potato  business  in  Steuben 
rounty  for  twenty  year.s,  only  recently 
selling  out  in  order  to  give  alll  his  time  to 
the  management  of  the  Boggs  Potato 
Grader  Co.,  with  beadciuarters  in  Atlanta. 

A.  II.  P. 


Patriotic  Sheep  Meeting 

The  second  patriotic  .sheep  meeting,  cx- 
hibijion  and  sale  by  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  Albany  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  State  Ilepartment  of  Farms 
and  Markets  and  Stat<‘  Food  Commission 
co-operating,  will  be  held  in  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  November  12-14.  11.  E.  Cole,  secre¬ 

tary. 


“A  noo  is  man’s  devoted  friend.”  “He 
ought  to  be.”  commented  the  man  with  an 
idle  disposition.  “If  I  had  somebody  to 
I)ay  my  taxes  and  [trovide  my  board  and 
Icsiging,  I’d  feel  mighty  friendly  myself.” 
■ — Washington  Star. 


When  the 
morninA  cup  Is 
unsatiCTactory 


suppose  you  moke 
a  change  from 
the  old-time 
beverage  to  the 
snappy  cereal 
drink 

INSTANT 

POSTUM 

ybull  be 

surprised  at  its 
cheering,  satis¬ 
fying  qualities 
and  delip^htfal 
flavor.  Its  all 
health  -—-no 
caffeine. 


Try  a-Hrt 


The  Chicopee 


Com  Husker 

Revolutionizes 
Old  Time  Methods 

Is  unexcelled  for  rapidity  and 
thoroughness  of  work,  and  great 
case  of  operation  with  light 
power. 

Write  ut  for  full  information 


BELCHER  &  TAYLOR 
AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO. 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Pot-Grown  and  Runner 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  Kiill  pliintinir.  Will  bear  fi'iilt  next  Hummer.  AUo 
lUHl'ilKUBV,  BI.ACKIIKKKY,  UOOSKIIKHKY,  ClIKIUNT,  AN- 
I'AHAOI'N,  KlItlllAIIII,  UITI.OdK  ('IIK’OltY,  (iKAI*li  IM.AN’IS, 
ruilir  TKF.KH,  ItOSKK,  I’HIVKT,  SIIKl'IIS.  Cataloguo  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  -  Good  Ground,  New  York 


maioney's  TREES 


f«'ruU  and  Orimrnpntal  troon,  vlnen.  ahrubit,  rtr.,  for  fall  plantinr, 
n  amatl  or  luriro  Iota  at  wholitniil<>  pricoa.  Alt  stock  ahippad  by 
expraat  and  charges  prepaid.  Write  for  big  free  mtaloK. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO  ,25  Main  Si.,  Dannille,  N.  Y. 


5,000  KIEFFKK  PKAIl,  2  and  3  year. 

6,000  YKI.LOW  TKANSP.  APPLK,  3-year. 
5,000  DF.I.IOIOU.S  “  2  and  3-yoiir. 

600  MONTMOKKNCy  GIlKUKy.  ;t-yoar. 
TUilDOKVILLE  NUltSKUIKS,  Myer  S  S«n.  Huiuukvillb,  DeI. 


Practical 
Live  Stock  Books 

§  FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— Henri/  .  $2.50 
MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS— 

Stocking  ......  •  2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS-Mawo  .  1-75 
PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY 

5  Day . 1.75 

5  BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS— 

^  Harper  ......  1.50 

^  CHEESE  MAKING- Van  Slyke  .  1.75 

5  BUTTER  MAKING-PuWoio  .  .  .00  g 

^  MILK  TESTING-Pii6tou>  and  Troy  .60 


‘Uhts  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Wheat  is  a  fairly  pood  crop,  and  we  re¬ 
ceived  $2.20  a  bushel  at  the  Palmyra 
warehouse.  Oats,  extra  good  crop,  worth 
about  90  cents  per  bu.  Potatoes  one- 
fourth  crop  here  and  sell  for  $2  per  bu. 
out  of  the  field.  Tomatoes,  12c  per  quar¬ 
ter  peck ;  sweet  corn,  2.5  to  30c  a  dozen. 
Apples  are  about  one-half  crop,  $2. .50  per 
bu.  Cabbage  is  scarce.  Corn  looks  like 
a  fair  crop.  M.  F.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  are  getting  .$2.98  per  cwt.  for  ,3.80 
per  cent  milk  ;  .30c  per  lb.  for  chickens ; 
48c  for  eggs.  Hay,  $.30  per  ton;  old  corn, 
$2  per  bu. ;  wheat,  .$2.20;  rye,  .$2.  Put¬ 
ter,  r>5e  at  the  creamery.  There  was  no 
rain  here  for  nearly  three  months.  3'here 
will  be  a  fair  cro;)  of  corn ;  wheat  is 
good ;  oats  and  potatoes  poor  crop ;  one 
man  had  three  bushels  off  half  an  acre ; 
we  shall  get  only  my  seed.  Grapes,  $l 
per  five-eighths  basket ;  tomatoes,  $1  per 
l)asket.  Peaches  not  a  good  crof),  $1.50 
per  basket.  My  father  is  plowing  for 
wheat;  I  (daughter)  am  cutting  corn 
whi’e  he  plows.  We  had  a  fine  lot  of 
pumpkins;  good  luck  with  chickens:  no 
luck  raising  turkeys;  they  live  until  they 
weigh  five  pounds,  then  they  die.  Wo 
have  two  high-testing  cows,  but  a  poor  re¬ 
sult  when  we  get  our  monthly  test.  One 
heifer  tested  7.70,  another  0.10.  M.  I,. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

The  quality  of  oats  is  good,  yield  about 
40  bu.;  wheat  fair  but  yield  light;  pota¬ 
toes  practically  a  failure;  corn  not  over 
7.5  per  cent  of  average  crop ;  buckwheat 
fairly  good.  Farm  land  is  high,  most  of 
it  priced  at  $100  per  acre,  and  if  under¬ 
laid  with  a  three-foot  vein  of  coal.  $200 
to  $2.50.  Rut  few  farms  are  well  culti¬ 
vated  on  account  of  .scarcity  of  labor,  ^he 
high  prices  paid  in  the  tin  and  iron-milhs 
lake  all  available  labor.  When  men  can 
get  from  $0  to  $20  a  day  in  the  mills,  who 
can  blame  them  for  deserting  the  farm? 
From  this  little  village  a  young  man  just, 
out  of  high  school  last  year  works  six 
days  of  eight  hours  in  a  week  and  at  the 
end  of  the  second  week  brings  home  .$214. 
Another  boy  not  yet  10  years  old  averages 
$7  a  day  in  a  tin  mill,  I..  A.  T. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Pa. 

The  weather  was  very  dry  during  .fiily 
and  August  and  the  corn  crop  was  dam¬ 
aged  at  least  one-half.  Hay  crop  was  very 
good.  The  tomato  crop,  which  is  almost 
over,  has  been  fair,  but  prices  to  those 
who  had  not  contracted  have  been  low. 
The  contract  price  is  50e  per  five-eighths 
basket,  and  those  who  contracted  have 
netted  from  $100  to  $200  per  acre.  Kief- 
fer  pears  are  bringing  from  40c  to  50c  per 
five-eighths  basket;  a  few  years  ago  10c 
per  basket  was  the  average  price  for  Kief- 
fers.  The  grape  crop,  which  is  about 
over,  has  brought  unheard-of  prices,  and 
some  growers  have  received  as  high  as 
$100  per  acre  for  their  grapes.  Eggs 
bring  48c;  chickens,  .30c;  white  potatoes, 
$1.50  per  bu. ;  corn  dull  at  $1.50;  wheat, 
$2  2.5.  Farm  laborers  scarce  and  corn 
cutters  demand  .$4  per  day.  c.  il. 

Kent  Co.,  Del. 

Potatoes,  per  bu.,  .$2.20;  peppers,  [)er 
peck  basket,  $1.25;  sweet  pejiper.s,  $1. 
P.utter,  sold  at  stores,  45c  to  50c;  on  mar¬ 
ket.  00c  to  0.5c.  Eggs,  sold  at  stores,  ,50c 
to  5.5c;  on  market,  00c  to  0,5c.  String 
beans,  8tore.s.  Oc  per  lb.;  shelled  beans, 
25c  per  qt.  T.ive  veal  calves,  at  door, 
20c  to  2.5c  per  lb.;  hogs.  20c.  Peaches,  de¬ 
livered  in  town,  $1.50  to  .$2  per  bu. ; 
plums,  the  same.  Farmers  have  to  pay 
feed  stores  for  shelled  corn  $2.25.  They 
receive  for  wheat,  $2.10;  oats,  7,5c.  Al¬ 
most  any  kind  of  a  co\/  will  bring  $100. 
No  sale  for  horses.  T/ast  May  a  man 
from  Kansas  brought  in  a  car  of  honses 
and  mules,  splendid  large  draft  stock,  and 
has  sold  only  one  ns  yet.  j. 

Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio. 

Wheat,  $2.10  per  hu. ;  rye,  .$1..50;  oats, 
00c ;  hay,  $18 ;  milch  cows,  $50  to  $125 ; 
veal  calves,  10  to  18c,  live ;  20  to  22c 
dressed;  pork,  20c  live,  22c  dres.sed;  beef, 
16  to  18c  dressed.  Live  chickens,  25c; 
dressed,  30c.  Butter,  45c ;  creamery  but¬ 
ter,  ,50e;  eggs,  45  to  48c;  potatoes,  .$2 
per  bu. ;  onions,  $2  ;  sweet  corn,  20  to  25c 
per  doz. ;  tomatoes,  $1.50  to  $2  per  bu. 
The  general  outlook  for  the  farmer  is 
good;  there  has  been  some  wheat  sown, 
also  a  number  of  farmers  have  commenced 
cutting  corn.  The  corn  crop  promises  to 
be  extra  good ;  wheat  and  oats  yield  well 
to  the  acre ;  potatoes  are  a  good  crop, 
with  a  few  exceptions.  Tobacco,  which 
is  being  farmed  along  the  river,  is  a  good 
crop.  The  varieties  raised  are  moat  Ha¬ 
vana,  and  here  and  there  a  plot  of  seed 
leaf.  W.  0.  B. 

Indiana  Co.,  Pa 

Hay,  $20  per  ton  ;  straw,  $5;  oafs,  70c 
per  bu.;  wheat,  $2;  potatoes.  $2;  butter, 
4.5c  per  lb. ;  eggs,  4.3e  per  doz  ii.  w.  a. 

Mercer  Ci'o.,  Pa. 

The  products  here  are  potatoes, 
peaches,  apples,  grain,  corn,  hay  ami 
asparagus.  Giant  potatoes,  ,$3..50  bbl. ; 
round  stock,  .$4.50  bbl.;  peaches.  $1  to 
$1.25;  corn,  sweet,  2c  V>er  ear;  apples, 
40  to  50c  basket;  milk,  (Ic  per  qt.  Crops 
as  a  rule  this  season  are  fair.  Potatoes 
are  fair.  Potatoes  are  turning  out  good, 
ns  they  are  larger  this  year.  Some  are 
digging  100  bbl.  to  acre.  Peaches  are 
bringing  .$1.75  to  $2.50  retail.  More  po¬ 
tatoes  were  planted  this  year  than  before. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  0.  H. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Cultivating  a  Sod-Bound  Orchard 

M'y  apple  orchard  (trees  from  30  to  35 
years  old)  has  not  for  the  last  two  years 
been  bearing  much  nor  making  growth. 
The  orchard  is  in  r;od  and  has  not  been 
plowed  since  I  owned  it  (five  years),  al¬ 
though  mo.st  of  the  trees  have  had  a 
heavy  mulch  of  straw  and  cornstalks.  1 
think  of  having  it  plowed.  Is  Fall  or 
Spring  the  better  time,  and  how  deep 
should  it  bo  plowed?  Will  it  be  practical 
to  have  it  done  with  a  two-plow  tractor? 

Pennsylvania.  J.  C.  II. 

We  think  this  orchard  is  “sod  bound.” 
The  plowing  and  cultivating  will  help  it 
and  start  it  into  growth.  We  prefer 
Spring  for  such  work,  and  would  plow 
about  six  inches  deep.  In  a  sod  orchard 
the  roots  are  welt  at  the  top,  and  deep 
plowing  is  not  desirable.  After  plowing 
give  a  thorough  W'orking  with  cultivator 
or  disk,  and,  if  possible,  use  some  form  of 
I)hosphate  around  these  trees.  We  should 
BOW  a  cover  crop  in  August. 


Continued  Cropping  of  Potatoes 

How  many  seasons  can  you  plant  pota¬ 
toes  on  the  same  ri.se  of  ground?  E.  c.  F. 

Three  seasons  is  about  the  limit  on  our 
own  soil.  After  that  the  ground  seems  to 
fill  up  with  the  scab  germs  and  the  crop 
is  usually  scabby.  There  will  not  be  so 
much  trouble  if  a  catch  crop  of  rye  is 
plowed  in  before  planting.  We  have  heard 
of  10  or  12  crops  being  grown  on  the 
same  soil,  but  that  is  uncommon. 


Unslaked  Lime  on  New  Seeding 

Would  it  be  safe  to  put  unslaked  lime 
on  a  new  seeding  of  rye  or  wheat  this 
Fall?  J.  n.  c. 

We  never  tried  it,  and  can  see  no  rea¬ 
son  for  using  caustic  lime  in  this  way.  If 
the  soil  or  the  plants  were  wet  we  think 
the  lime  would  burn  the  crop.  If  the  soil 
should  be  dry  We  should  not  expect  much 
damage.  I'.ut  why  not  slake  the  lime 
first?  Who  has  tried  it? 

Peach  Borers 

Several  peach  trees,  three  years  old. 
otherwise  healthy,  leak  gum  at  the  grotind 
and  below  ground.  I  have  scraped  the 
hark  olT  one;  do  not  know  whether  borers 
are  tlu're  or  not.  I  incline  to  i)ut  tree 
tanglefoot  on  after  cleaning  the  parts 
thoroughly;  perhaps  by  rubbing  earth  on 
all  over  the  part  affected.  .t.  e.  p. 

The  gum  is  probably  the  result  of  in- 
juc.v  from  bf)rers.  The  eggs  are  laid  b.v 
Cl  moth  in  Summer  at  the  base  of  the 
tree.  The  little  borers  hatch  and  begin 
eating  their  way  down  to  the  root.  They 
grow  ns  they  bore  down,  and  at  this  sea¬ 
son  are  of  good  size.  'Fhe  gum  indicates 
nature’s  efforts  to  heal  the  wounds  in  the 
wood.  It  is  not  n  sure  sign  of  the  borer. 
Any  wound  will  bring  out  this  gum  and 
some  diseases  also  produce  it.  When  the 
b(u-er  is  at  work  the  gum  will  contain 
sawdust  or  little  chips.  The  beat  plan  is 
to  hoe  the  earth  away,  scrape  the  gum 
and  follow  the  hole  or  burrow  down  until 
.you  find  the  borer.  A  sharp  knife  blade 
is  good  for  this-^cutting  down  and  not 
acro.ss.  Dig  out  the  borer  and  kill  him. 
'I'here  will  be  several  in  each  tree.  We 
have  found  15  or  more.  The  root  can  be 
soaked  by  pouring  boiling  water  or  hot 
lye  solution  around  it.  We  would  not 
use  the  “tanglefoot”  under  ground.  Hoe 
(he  soil  back  around  the  tree  and  make 
a  little  mound  of  coal  ashes  around  the 
trunk. 

Leaching  of  Stored  Fertilizer 

If  a  burlap  bag  of  “Nltrapo,”  advertised 
to  contain  35  per  cent  each  of  available 
nitrogen  and  potash,  is  stored  in  close  / 
contact  with  a  similar  bag  of  bone  meal,  1 
the  “Nitrapo”  being  very  hygroscopic,  does 
any  reaction  occur  deleterious  to  either? 
The  bag  of  “Nitrapo”  is  continually  so 
wet  as  to  communicate  considerable  dami)- 
ness  to  the  other  bag.  e.  a. 

This  Is  probably  a  mixture  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potash.  Both  have 
the  tendency  to  draw  moi.sturo  from  the 
air.  This  moisture  will  have  no  effect 
unless  the  bag  becomes  so  moist  that 
there  would  be  a  drip  or  leaching  away 
from  it.  A  good  plan  would  be  to  j)ut  Ihe 
bag  of  hone  on  the  floor  and  the  “Ni¬ 
trapo”  on  top  of  it.  Then,  if  there  was 
any  leaching,  the  bone  would  absorb  it. 
There  will  be  no  chemical  action  between 
the  two.  _  ! 

Tue  Fau.mer  His  Own  Birrr.uER,  by  j 
H.  Armstrong  Roberts;  published  by 
David  McKay,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  3’his  is  I 
a  practical  guide  to  construction  and  re¬ 
pair  of  farm  buildings,  including  the 
dwelling.  It  is  of  spc'cial  value  to  the 
man  who  is  fairl.y  hand.v  with  tools,  but 
ivithout  technical  training  in  carpentry 
and  stone  work.  The  instructions  regard¬ 
ing  foundations  and  framing  are  especially 
clear  and  useful.  There  are  chapters  on 
sanilary  sewage  disposal,  concrete  fimee 
posts  and  troughs,  and  rope  and  pulley 
mechanic.s.  There  are  302  pages  and 
many  illustr.ation.s.  For  sale  liy  'ritK 
Ritual  Nkw-Youkeu.  Price  $1.2.5. 


“.\uE  you  sure,  .Tack,  (hat  .she’s  the 
right  kind  of  a  girl?  Has  she  the  right 
.iudgment?”  “Why  should  you  doubt 
her?”  “Well,  she  has  selected  you.” — 
Judge. 


REPUBUC  TRUCIKS 

Modernize  Farming 


The  Internal  Gear 
Drive  is  simple  aa 
well  aa  powerful. 
Owners  say  that 
it  is  practica  Uy 
trouble  proof. 


Seven 
Models 
^  ton 
to  5  ton 


WITH  a  Republic  Truck  on  your  farm, 
you  can  get  the  same  speed  and  effic¬ 
iency  in  your  hauling  that  are  mak¬ 
ing  profits  for  successful  business  men  in 
every  other  line. 

Republic  Trucks  are  built  by  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  motor  trucks  in  the  world, 
who  build  nothing  but  motor  trucks  and 
know  just  how  to  build  them  to  insure  their 
giving  constant  dependable  service  at  a 
minimum  cost.  Last  year  more  than  twice 
as  many  Republics  were  produced  and  sold 
as  any  other  make. 

The  Internal  Gear  Drive  used  on  all 
Republics,  gains  extra  leverage  by  applying 
the  power  near  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  That 
gives  greater  pulling  ability  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  The  load  is  carried  on  a  separate  I- 
beam  axle  of  solid  forged  steel  and  the 
driving  mechanism  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  drive  the  truck. 

45%  greater  road  clearance  makes  this 
the  ideal  truck  for  country  roads  and  there 
is  less  unsprung  weight  which  means  a  big 
saving  in  tires,  gasoline  and  all  upkeep 
expense.  Republics  are  also  remarkably 
easy  riding. 

More  than  1 300  Republic  Service  Stations, 
distributed  all  over  the  United  States,  make 
quick  service  everywhere  available. 

Inve.stigate  Republic  Trucks  now.  Find 
out  their  reputation  for  uniformly  depend¬ 
able  service  and  ask  the  nearest  Republic 
dealer  which  Republic  will  best  do  your 
work. 

IVrite  us  fop  late  booklet 

Republic  Motor  Truck  Co., Inc. 

Alma,  Michigan 

The  Largtst  Manufacturers  of 
Motor  Trucks  In  ~the  World 


REPUBMC 

Internal  Gear  Drive 

MOTOR  TRUCKS 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BICST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
plea.se  you.  Tlic  ONLY  PAINT  eiuloiscd 
by  “GRANGE”  for  43  yeans. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Telle  nil  about  Paint  and  Palntlntr  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  inromiatinn  FIlKE  TO  YOU  with  Hamiifa  Carda. 
Write  «no.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Randy  Mixed  Paint  Honae  In  Amsrioo— Estab.  1843. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y- 


THE  SELF-OIUNG  WIHDMILL 

has  become  eo  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  (or  to  replace,  on  then 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  a* 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier  ^  ^ 
Aermotors.  making  tliem  self -oil- 
ing.  Iti  enclosed  motor, 
keeps  in  the  oil  and! 
keeps  out  dust  andl 
rain.TheSpIashOllingl 
System  constantly^  , 

floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre¬ 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the^ 
rnill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  oreez  _ 

3  he  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  i'umpa.  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO..  2500  Twelfth  SL.  Chicago 


Highest  Quality— 
Sold  by  rvcight 


Roofing  Products 

Why  build  to  burn?  Use  Galvanized  Roofing 
for  farm  buildings — Tin  Roofs  for  residences. 


ly  oxcol  for  lloollng  and 
ilv- 


Apoi.r.o-KEVHTONE  Galvanized  Hiiootn  not  only  .  , 

Hidinu  |nir|>OHeH,  luit  are  specially  ailaptod  for  Culverts,  Tanks,  Hpoutlng, 
and  all  exiKised  sheet  metal  work.  KkyktonkOopi'KkHtkki.  UonllnKTin 
Plates  are  iineiiualed.  Hold  by  Inading  dealers.  I.<mk  for  tlie  Keystonu 
added  below  regular  brands.  Hhall  weHendnur“l<etterllulldinKH''bookletr 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATK  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldj.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Icehouse  in  Maryland 

I  am  going  to  build  an  icehouse  and 
cold  storage.  How  can  I  build  one  to 
keep  the  ice  and  have  a  small  room  in¬ 
side  for  cold  storage?  I  have  the  lumber 
sawed  for  a  house  12x20.  How  should  it 
be  built?  E.  L  M. 

Frederick  Co.,  Md. 

There  are  two  conditions  needed  for 
the  preservation  of  ice,  the  absolute  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  air  below  and  at  the  sides 
of  the  ice  and  ventilation  above.  I  have 
seen  ice  kept  in  Virginia  in  a  pen  without 
roof,  merely  an  open  pen  of  boards,  the 
ice  being  packed  on  a  bed  of  sawdust, 
and  with  a  foot  of  sawdust  around  it 
between  the  ice  and  the  sides  of  the  pen. 
This  pen  kept  the  ice  till  middle  of 
August.  The  first  thing  to  attend  to  in 
the  construction  of  an  icehouse  is  the 
drainage  and  the  cutting  out  of  the  ac¬ 
cess  of  air  below ;  a  cement  floor  eloping 
to  a  centr'al  drain,  screened  to  keep  out 
trash,  and  a  drain  pipe  trapped  to  pre¬ 
vent  access  of  air  to  the  ice.  Then  if  the 
walls  are  tightly  sheathed  inside  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  paper  and  weatherboarded  out¬ 
side,  the  double  pitched  roof  may  be  left 
with  ventilators  in  each  gable.  Of 
course,  this  means  a  house  above  ground. 


make  quite  a  difference  to  the  warmth  of 
the  room,  especially  during  a  cold,  windy 
day.  No  one  need  hesitate  about  a  fire¬ 
place  making  the  house  colder,  a.s  when 
in  use  it  is  just  the  opposite,  and 'when 
not  in  u.se  can  be  closed  as  above. 

On  a  farm  the  fireplace  should  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  good-si’’ed  chunks, 
stump.s,  and  such  material,  rather  than 
the  little  stingy  affairs  on<'  sees  in  the 
city  or  towns,  where  coal  is  used,  or 
where  they  are  put  in  for  looks  and  they 
have  to  take  a  few  little  sticks  and  start 
a  fire  away  in  back  for  fear  it  will  smoke. 
Look  out  for  the  proper  proportions  in 
size  of  flue  and  mouth  or  opening  to  fire¬ 
place,  so  fire  can  be  built  almost  on  the 
hearth,  without  smoking,  in.stead,of  being 
forced  to  have  it  clear  back. 

It  will  pay,  just  for  health,  to  build  an 
open  fireplace,  but  the  comfort  and  satis¬ 
faction,  and  actual  saving  of  fuel  during 
a  large  part  of  the  year  when  a  little  fire 
is  necessary  and  one  does  not  want  to 
start  the  furnace,  should  be  a  good  rea¬ 
son  for  recommending  the  use  of  fire¬ 
places,  instead  of  trying  to  get  people  not 
to  use  them,  to  save  fuel,  as  the  Fuel 
Administration  mistakenly  did  the  past 


Winter.  There  would  be  exceptions,  of 
course.  The  busy  man  who  spends  part 
of  his  evening  by  the  open  fireplace,  just 
watching  the  fire  burn,  gains  strength  and 
quiet  rest  for  the  next  day,  quite  as  much 
or  .more  than  the  time  spent  in  other 
ways,  and  the  older  one  gets  the  more  he 
dislikes  to  leave  it  for  other  places. 

I.  c.  B. 


.  Window  Seat 

The  handie.st  feature  about  my  friend’s 
cozy  little  home  is  a  collection  of  window 
seats  all  the  way  around  the  living  room. 
Every  window  has  a  spacious  and  com- 


A  Comfortable  Window  Seat.  Fig.  577 


fortable  .seat  which  is  a  hinged  cover  to 
a  roomy  box  underneath.  At  each  end 
is  a.  higher  b(jx,  the  top  of  which  serves 
for  a  table  or  stand,  and  the  inner  up¬ 


right  side  makes  a  back  to  the  seat.  These 
are  finished  to  match  the  woodwork  in 
the  room,  and  each  seat  is  provided  with 
plenty  of  sofa  pillows. 

MRS.  E.  -M.  ANDERSON, 


Foreclosure  of  Mortgage 

There  is  a  mortgage  of  .$1,100  on  our 
farm  and  town  property,  interest  payable 
half  yearly.  The  holder  of  the  mortgage 
.■says  she  wants  her  money.  How  long  a 
time  do  we  have  legally  to  get  the  money 
before  she  can  foreclose?  In  case  we  are 
unable  to  get  the  money  before  the  time 
to  foreclose,  and  proceedings  have  been 
started  to  foreclose,  suppose  we  should 
deliver  the  cash  on  the  day  of  sale  of  the 
property ;  would  that  satisfy  the  debt 
and  stop  the  proceedings?  J.  K.  o. 

You  omitted  stating  when  the  mort¬ 
gage  was  due,  or  whether  it  was  past  due. 
If  the  mortgage  is  due,  it  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  mortgagee  is 
entitled  to  her  money.  If  you  are  un¬ 
able  to  make  arrangements  to  place  this 
mortgage  el.sewhere,  and  have  the  subse¬ 
quent  bolder  of  the  mortgage  take  up  the 
old  mortgage  and  put  on  his  own,  there  is 
nothing  that  you  can  do  other  than  to 
pay  the  money  as  it  becomes  due.  You 
can  pay  the  amount  due  on  the  mortgage 
with  the  interest  and  costs  at  any  time 
up  to  the  date  of  actual  sale ;  or,  in  other 
words,  you  would  buy  in  the  mortgage. 
Of  course,  the  expenses  would  be  large 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  involved  that 
you  would  have  to  pay  in  addition  to  the 
amount  due  to  the  mortgagee. 


which  is  far  better  than  the  old-time  pit. 
In  storing  ice  it  is  best  to  carry  up  saw¬ 
dust  between  the  ice  and  the  sides  of  the 
building,  and  cover  it  when  filled  with 
sawdust.  A  light  roof  a  foot  above  the 
real  roof,  and  open  all  around,  will  be 
valuable  to  protect  the  house  from 
heat  caused  by  the  sun’s  rays  on  the 
roof.  Any  arrangement  for  a  separate 
cold  storage  would  have  to  be  made  by 
elevating  the  ice  receptacle  and  making 
the  storage  below.  But  anything  of  this 
sort  will  tend  to  the  more  rapid  melting 
of  the  ice,  and  it  is  far  better  to  use  the 
ice  in  a  refrigerator.  Write  to  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Publications,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  ask 
for  copy  of  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  47!5. 
This  will  give  you  full  plans  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  icehouse. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Filtering  Well  Water 

We  have  here  an  artesian,  well  about 
150  ft.  in  depth  and  with  exception  of 
first  14  ft.  drilled  through  solid  rock, 
which  we  call  iron  rock,  being  extremely 
hard  and  of  a  ru.sty  color.  The  water  as 
it  comes  from  the  well  seems  very  clear 
and  fine,  but  in  the  tank  deposits  a  very 
fine  rusty  powder  which  is  stirred  up 
when  we  pump  in  fresh  water  and  then 
flows  rusty  through  the  pipes.  The  i)ipes 
are  all  galvanized  and  the  water  was  this 
way  when  the  system  was  new,  so  it  can¬ 
not  be  laid  to  the  pipes.  ■  Is  there  any 
kind  of  a  filter  that  I  could  use  in  the 
basement  to  filter  all  the  water  as  it  comes 
from  the  tank?  The  present  well  cost 
about  .$700,  and  so  I  do  not  want  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  have  another  one  drilled  if  I  can 
overcome  this  difficulty.  B,  W.  S. 

Northborough,  Mass. 

It  seems  to  me  likely  that  the  ordinary 
filters,  made  from  successive  layers  of 
gravel,  crushed  charcoal  and  sand,  would 
remove  this  sediment  from  your  well 
water,  and  it  may  be  that  even  less  ef¬ 
fective  methods  would  suffice.  Y"ou  can 
easily  ascertain  by  experiment  whether  a. 
simple  filter  will  do  the  woi-k  or  not.  A 
layer  of  fine  sand  may  be  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  an  ordinary  wooden  box,  mak¬ 
ing  provision  for  the  exit  of  the  w'ater 
below  it,  and  upon  this  a  layer  of  crushed 
charcoal,  with  one  of  gravel  upon  that. 
A  pail  of  water  poured  into  the  top  of 
the  box  will  soon  filter  through  and  show 
whether  or  not  it  has  been  cleansed  of  the 
objectionable  material.  It  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  that  sand  or  gravel  alone  will  suffice 
as  a  filter.  M.  b.  d. 


Building  an  Open  Fireplace 

The  inquiry  about  open  fireplace,  by. 
\Y.  S.  B.,  page  fill,  is  of  intere.st,  and  the 
answer  to  the  inquiry  covers  the  matter 
very  nicely,  but  would  like  to  add  my 
mite  to  the  encouragcn.cnt  given  to  put 
in  an  open  fireplace.  A  fireplace  backed 
by  some  other  heating  .system  for  very 
cold  weather  is  about  as  near  perfection 
as  one  could  ask  for,  and  during  the  day, 
when  the  open  fireplace  m.ay  not  be  needed 
in  a  busy  family,  a  sheet  iron  or  other 
fireproof  covering  for  the  opening  does 
away  with  the  draft,  and,  we  think,  does 


New  York  ia 
theStyleCenter 
of  America. 
This  book 
briiiKa  you  the 
choice  of  the 
late  American 
modes 


This  book  contains  thousands 
of  price  reductions  on  articles 
you  need  every  day.  A  post 
card  will  bring  it 
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The  buying  guide  of  1,600,000  families 


A  few  of  the  49  stores 

Boot  and  Shoe  Store — 400  styles  of  shoes 
for  men,  women  and  children.  From  $1.19 
to  $6.45. 

Clothing  Store  — Clothine  for  the  entire 
family.  150  pages  of  late  styles.  Popular 
New  York  models.  Guaranteed  fabrics. 
Guaranteed  fit. 

Draperies  and  Curtains — Scrim,  muslin, 
Nottingham,  Irish  point  lace,  net  and  voile 
curtains.  From  $1.00  to  $7.15. 

Farm  Implements,  Wagons,  Bussies, 
Harness — Farm  tools  and  machinery  that 
are  practical,  dependable  and  guaranteed  as 
to  quality.  Wagons  from  $33.70  to  $84.50. 
Harness  from  $8.20  to  $36.35.  Buggies 
$49.85  to  $94.50. 

Hardware  Store — A  completely  stocked 
modern  hardware  store. 

Jewelry  Store — Jewelry  lor  gifts  and  for 
yourself.  Precious  stones,  watches,  brace¬ 
lets,  rings,  baby  jewelry,  service  jewelry. 
Dry  Goods  Store — Fine  linens,  new  dress 
materials,  novelties  in  dress  silks,  beautiful 
embroidery,  warm  blankets. 

No  matter  what  you  want  for 
house,  farm  or  family,  first 
look  in  this  book 


If  you  knew  an  immensestorewhere 
you  could  get  practitally  anything 
you  wanted  for  the  home  or  the  farm  ; 
where  you  could  get  very  low  prices  ; 
where  you  could  make  your  money 
stretch  to  the  utmost  limit;  where, 
because  of  convenience  of  location, 
you  could  be  sure  of  early  delivery  ; 
you  would  certainly  go  to  this  store 
before  all  others.  Well,  1,600,000 
families  shop  in  such  a  store  through 
“Your  Bargain  Book,”  the  catalog 
of  The  Charles  William  Stores. 

49  huge  specialty  stores 

When  you  sit  down  with  the  big 
Bargain  Book  you  have  before  you 
the  choice  of  the  contents  of  eleven 
buildings  crowded  with  new,  up-to- 
date  merchandise  —  forty -nine  im¬ 
mense  specialty  stores.  Imagine  if 
you  can,  a  25-acre  field  covered  with 
row  after  row  of  merchandise— more 
than  180,000  different  articles.  That 
is  what  your  Bargain  Book  gives  you. 


And  that  wide  choice  is  the  reason 
why  1 ,600,000  families  constantly  use 
the  big  Bargain  Book. 

In  all  of  their  purchases  they  get 
the  advantage  of  exceptionally  close 
prices.  For,  even  in  these  days  of 
uncertain  markets,  we  are  able  to  offer 
you  substantial  savings  because  of 
our  location  in  New  York— America’s 
Greatest  Market — and  becausewebuy 
in  enormous  quantities  —  for  cash. 

Guarantee  of  satisfaction  —  Re¬ 
member,  everything  you  buy  from  us 
must  please  you  thoroughly.  If  it 
does  not,  you  will  return  it  and  we 
will  send  back  all  you  paid  for  it  and 
pay  all  transportation  charges  both 
ways. 

Send  for  this  Big  Bargain  Book — 
it’s  free 

It  contains  1026  wonderfully  interesting'pages. 
When  the  book  comes,  look  it  over  carefully  page 
by  page.  Observe  particularly  how  wide  a  choice 
you  have  in  every  line  of  merchandise.  Compare 
the  prices  with  prices  from  other  sources.  You 
will  clearly  see  why  it  will  make  your  dollar  go 
further.  Send  for  it  today. 


iam 


ores 


It  taken  eleven  im. 
menso  buildings  to 
hold  the  merchan¬ 
dise  shown  on  the 
pages  of  our  free 
cuialog 


New  York  City 


Mail  this  coupon  today  for  a  free  copy  of 
“  Your  Bargain  Book" 


Name . 


Tho 

Charles  Wi.Jiam  Stores  I 
.  52  Stores  Building  ’ 

^  ^  New  York  | 
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FreshltfUcivon^^pl 


INSTEAD  of  pumping  to  water  the 
stock,  just  turn  a  faucet  and  get  a 
Steady  flow  of  frenh  water — not  stor¬ 
age  water. 

Instead  of  pumping  and  carrying  water  to 
the  barn  on  cold  days,  have  freth  water 
on  ta[) — always  at  the  same  even  well 
temperature. 

For  spraying  and  for  all  household  uses, 
there  are  a  hundred  ways  in  which  you 
•ODC  labor  when  you  have  a 

NATIONAL 

Fresh  Water  System 

Water  comes  straight  from  the  well — not 
from  a  storage  tank.  Delivered  in  a  steady 
flow  by  compressed  air,  safest  of  all  power, 
operating  powerful  air-driven  pump  in 
well  itself.  Absolutely  dependable. 

Write  for  full  information — today. 

Watch  It  Work  at  the  Fair 

National  Fresh  AVater  Systems  In  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  shown  at  the  ^Viscon8in, 
Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  State 
Pairs.  Be  sure  to  come  to  our  booth 
and  see  for  yourself. 

UNITED  PUMP  &  POWER  CO. 

787  Larkin  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

FOUNDED  I  e07 


NAtlOMAI* 

FreshWateirSystcm 


tt 


is  the  title  of 
our  very  lat- 


Pumps  for 
Every  Service”  Fa^m*’ p°tLps" 

Describes  pumps  for  farm  and 
water  supply,  irrigation,  me¬ 
chanical  milking  system  and 
many  other  uses  —  one  for 
every  purpose  and  for  every 
kind  of  power.  Send  for 
it.  And  ask  our  Service  Dept. 

— free — to  help  you  select  the 
pump  for  your  needs  from 
the  300  styles  and  sizes  of 


p PULPS  PUMPg  O 


Guaranteed.  Backed 
by  69  years’  pump¬ 
making  experience. 
Write  today  to  De 
partmentll. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

^  Main  Office  Sa  Wke, 

Seneca  FaHs,N.Y, 
BRANCHES: 

New  York 
Bonton 
Philadelphia 

ChlcfiflTo 
Plf:taburtfb 
ilouaton 
Atlanta 


Goalda  ' 
flu. 

863 


r  Goalda 
Alert*' 


Ditch  Before 
Winter  Rains 


Ihrotect  yous  I 
and  your  n 
year  crop  profits 
against  injury 
by  excessive  water 
standing  on  land  all 

winter.  Can  work  land  e  _ 

Her  in  spring.  Add  2  to  3  weeks  to  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Do  larm  terracing  now.  Get 
L  t/yt^  Farm 
m  Ditcher, 

.  i  i  l/l/t'  Terracer& 

0  s  Road  Grader 

I  adjustable,  reversible  j  no  wheels,  levers  or  cogs  to 
get  out  of  fix.  Cuts  new  farm  ditches  or  cleans  old 
ones  to  4  feet  deep ;  builds  farm  terraces,  dykes  and 
levees  j  grades  roads.  Does  the  work  of  100  men. 
Every  farm  needs  one.  Semi  your  n.ime  for 
Free  Book  and  Special  Introductory  ORcr. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  & 

Grader  Company,  Inc. 

Box  528  Owensboro,  Ky. 


10  Days’  Free  Trial 


Hydraulic  Cidei 
Press  Profits, 


EXTRA 
HEAVY 
PRESSURE 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO., 


EXPERT 
KNOWLEDGE 
FREELY 
GIVEN 


RESULTS 

108  Penn  Ave.,  Olean.  N.  Y. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Flour  Substitutes  and  Commercial  Baking 

If  I  bake  bread  to  sell,  must.  I  add  one 
pound  of  sub.stitute  to  three  pounds  of 
dour,  or  one  pound  of  substitute  to  four 
pouuds  of  flour?  mks.  a.  w.  a. 

We  printed  the  regulations  several 
weeks  ago.  If  you  do  a  baking  business 
you  will  probably  be  required  to  take  out 
a  license.  What  is  known  as  “Victory 
Bread”  must  contain  one  pound  of  sub¬ 
stitute  to  four  pounds  of  wheat  flour,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  rye  flour.  With  this 
the  combination  is  three  pounds  of  wheat 
flour  and  two  of  rye. 


Blackbirds  and  White  Grubs 

As  to  the  white  grub,  this  Spring  while 
plowing  for  potatoes,  I  was  followed 
around  the  lot  hy  a  flock  of  blackbirds, 
and  out  of  curiosity  I  watched  them  to  see 
what  they  were  after,  and  found  that 
they  were  gathering  up  every  grub  in 
sight,  and  there  were  lots  of  them.  A 
neighbor’s  boy  came  over  where  I  was 
at  work  and  on  seeing  the  birds  started 
to  drive  them  off.  I  stoppecl  him  and 
showed  him  what  they  were  doing.  lie 
thought  that  it  would  pay  me  to  feed  the 
birds,  so  as  to  keep  them  on  the  job. 
There  were  enough  grubs  in  sight  to  have 
spoiled  a  good  lot  of  potatoes.  Yester¬ 
day  (August  20)  I  pulled  up  a  hill  and 
found  a  grub  and  where  he  had  eaten  out 
one-quarter  of  the.  inside  of  a  potato. 

C.  W.  B. 


Cleaning  Cider  Barrels 

Will  someone  give  me  an  effective  way 
to  render  must.y  eider  barrels  fit  for  use? 

Oswego,  N.  Y.  D.  D.  s. 

Burn  a  little  sulphur  in  them.  Either 
get  a  tin  lid  just  small  enough  to  slip  into 
the  hunghole  and  hang  this  on  three 
wires,  or  load  a  strip  of  very  fuzzy  “cot¬ 
ton  flannel”  with  flour  of  sulphur,  light, 
and  lower  into  the  hung.  If  the  cider 
keeps  sweet  too  long  in  the  barrel,  start 
it  with  a  little  actively  fermenting  cider. 

Rendering  Beeswax 

On  page  lOOG  i.s  a  question  about  ren¬ 
dering  wax.  While  the  answer  was  cor¬ 
rect  in  a  general  way,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  did  not  meet  the  specitic  point  in  the 
question,  which  dealt  with  rendering  wax 
from  brood  combs.  I  have  found  that  it 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  melt  down  the  wax 
from  combs  tluit  have  containefl  brood, 
especially  if  they  are  old  combs.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  that  the  cells  are  filled  with  a  .series 
of  cocoons  left  hy  the  bees  reared  in  them. 
Those  cocoons  do  not  melt  down  readily, 
hut  soak  up  the  wax  when  it  is  melted.  The 
result  is  a  sticky,  black  mass  of  slumgum, 
which  proves  a  puzzle  to  the  amateur. 
Bee-keepers  who  use  a  wax  press  can 
press  out  their  old  combs  readily  enough, 
hut  if  the  hot  water  and  skimming  method 
must  he  depended  upon,  it  is  better  to 
turn  them  over  to  someone  who  deals  in 
bee  materials.  They  can  be  handled, 
though,  if  the  cocoons  are  filled  with 
water  until  they  will  absorb  no  rnore. 
You  must  have  the  combs  cold,  and  it  is 
best  to  break  them  into  fine  hits.  I’erhaps 
.vou  will  have  to  soak  them  a  day  or  two. 
Then  you  can  follow  the  plan  which  you 
outline  of  putting  the  comb  into  a  sack 
and  the  sack  into  u  wash  boiler  on  the 
stove,  the  boiler  being  partly  filled  with 
water.  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 

Massachusetts. 


Those  Back  Hill  Farms 

I  have  been  reading  your  comments  on 
“back  to  the  hills”  farms  and  I  thought 
the  article  on  page  1110,  in  regard  to 
what  we  shall  do  with  our  returning  sol¬ 
diers,  is  a  good  argument  in  favor  of  our 
Ea.steru  abandoned  farms.  I  know  of 
over  000  acres  that  arc  jiractically  aban¬ 
doned  right  here  in  this  neighborhood ; 
land  that  would  raise  and  feed  stock 
enough  to  take  care  of  several  families 
and  make  a  profit  for  the  proprietor  be¬ 
sides.  But  there  is  one  drawback,  and 
it  is  that  we  do  not  have  very  good  roads 
and  have  to  deliver  our  milk  3%  miles  to 
creamery,  hut  get  top-notch  prices  for 
milk.  Ilere  is  where  the  Government 
could  help.  .lust  put  a  small  fraction  of 
the  money  that  would  go  into  the  West 
for  reclamation  purposes,  and  build  us 
some  decent  road.s.  and  see  to  it  that  the 
back  roads  (as  they  are  called)  get  a 
show  with  the  otliers  the  autoists  use. 
We  will  show  you  just  as  good  flocks  and 
herds  as  can  be  raised  in  the  West,  and 
I  think  better,  ns  we  have  some  of  the 
best  natural  hill  pastures  there  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Ifnitcd  States. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  Tiios.  E.  clarke. 


Fire  From  Heating  Manure 

At  the  end  of  a  long  laying-house  I 
contemplate  building  an  attached  wooden 
building  for  compost  storage,  litter,  etc. 
Would  there  he  any  possible  danger  from 
fire  (spontaneous  combustion)  in  storing 
in  a  wooden  structure?  Have  you  ever 
hoard  of  fire  from  manure  heatiug? 

(Connecticut.  J.  C.  B. 

The  danger  from  combustion  in  an  or¬ 
dinary  compost  of  manure  and  litter  would 
he  very  remote — hardly  worth  consider¬ 
ing.  By  using  laud  plaster  scattei'ed 
througli  the  compost  you  would  remove 
all  danger. 


”Yepl  I  like  milkings  now 
Fve  got  a  light  to  see  by!” 

TITH  that  big  globe  of  Carbide  Light  shining  down  on  every- 
thing  it  seems  as  though  I  could  almost  fincl  a  needle  in  the 
*  Y  hay.  Wlien  Winter  comes  on  and  the  days  are  short  it  makes 
a  powerful  sight  of  difference,  now  we’ve  got  a  Colt  Lighting  Plant. 
Seems  like  living! 

"I  got  another  light  fixed  outside  the  barn.  When  we  come  in  at 
night  from  visiting,!  can  unhitch,  as  you  might  say,  in  broad  daylight. 

*'The  Lord  was  good  to  us  last  year.  The  crops  paid  fine.  The 
one  thing  we’d  been  longing  for  was  modern,  up-to-date  lighting. 
So  we  got  a  Colt  Plant.  Now  we’re  happy.  Yep!  real  happy. 

"Why  a  Colt  Plant? 

"  Where  is  there  a  plant  can  touch  it?  Look  at  the  light!  Beats 
the  others  all  to  pieces!  Makes  them  look  like  lightning  bugs! 

"Listen!  Once  a  month  I  drop  a  little  of  this  carbide  —  it’s 
like  crushed  stone — into  the  generator  that  stands  in  the  corner  of 
the  cellar  —  and  add  a  little  water.  For  the  rest  of  the  time  we 
don’t  even  know  the  Colt  Plant  is  in  the  house. 

"Couple  of  years  ago,  when  I  was  down  the  river,  I  saw  miners 
going  down  into  the  coal  mines,  each  with  a  little  carbide  lamp  on 
the  front  of  his  cap.  They’ve  got  the  whole  town  lighted  up  with 
Carbide  Light  down  there. 

"Thinks  I,  if  it’s  good  enough  for  them,  it’s  good  enough  for 
me!  Later,  I  found  a  number  of  our  neighbors  have  them.  Judge 
Foster  has  a  Colt  Plant. 

*’Here  comes  the  wife  to  tell  me  supper’s  ready.  She  cooks  it 
on  the  Colt  Gas  Stove,  you  know — ’bout  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  over 
the  same  gas  that  lights  the  house  and  barns.  So  long.” 


Carbide  Lighting  I 


and  Cooking  Plant 


There  is  no  other  system  so  economical  as  the  Colt  Carbide  Lighting 
and  Cooking  Plant.  There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order,  nothing  to 
wear  out.  It  is  practically  indestructible.  Silently,  automatically,  it 
gives  the  most  powerful,  soft  white  light  known  to  scientists.  After 
18  years  of  competition  it  still  outsells  all  rival  lighting  systems  for 
country  homes. 

W rite  today  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  neighbors, 
who  are  enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  Over  SSO.OOO  families 
light  their  homes  and  do  their  cooking  in  this  vsay. 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY,  42nd  Street  Building,  New  York 


9  CORDS  IN  fO  HOURS 


BY  OXE  MAN.  It’s  KINO  OF  THE  WOODS.  Ssres  maney  and 
bsekaeh«.  Send  for  FUEK  catalog  No.  B«<t  Showing  low  price 
and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Fglding  Sawins  Machine  Co..  161  West  Hauison  St.  Chicago,IU.  i 


Quaker  City  Feed  MillG 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  15.20  to  1160.  FREE 
TRIAL  Write  for  catalog. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 

Dipl.  £-3740  Filbert  St..  PhiladsIphii.Pi. 
Dealers  —  Write  for  contract. 


A  5-Year  Success 

On  Hundreds  of  Farms  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  South  America 

Don’t  sell  all  your  hogs  and  pay  big  butcher  bills. 
Save  some  of  them  and  have  good,  clean,  sweet  hams, 
bacon,  sausage  for  your  own  table  when  wanted— and  at 
less  than  half  market  prices.  You  can  do  it  easily  with  the 


NATlONALGUNf 

smoke  house 


NOTICE 

This  is  the  origi¬ 
nal  National  Giant 
P^able  Smoke  House. 
Beware  of  Imitations 
or  Experiments. 


After  smoking  meats  use  for  store 
house.  Absolutely  btig  and  mite  proof. 
Keeps  meat  sweet  all  summer.  Worth 
Its  price  many  times  over  for  this 
feature  alone.  Book  tells  all  about  it. 


AND  SANITARY  STORE.  HOUSE. 

This  wonderful  Smoke  House  is  portable;  can  be  ope¬ 
rated  in  basement  or  kitchen,  same  as  a  stove — or  on 
the  back  porch  or  in  the  yard — anywhere.  Made  of 
heavily  galvanized  sheet  steel  in  3  sizes.  Runs  on  saw¬ 
dust  and  cobs  and  little  hickory  bark  for 
seasoning.  Gives  better,  cleaner,  cheaper  ' 
meat  than  you’ve  ever  had  before. 

Send  for  FREE  Book 

Contains  valuable  prize-winning  recipes  for 
curing  meats.  Gives  full  description  and 
handsome  colored  illustrations  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  National  Giant  Smoko  House.  Quotes 
prices  and  gives  all  other  details.  Write  for 
this  book  today— now.  Don’t  miss  it. 

Portable  Elevator  Mfg.  Co. 

258  HcClun  Street  Bloomington,  IIL 
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J>»«  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  vineyardist  alone  must  make  final 
judgment  as  to  the  amount  of  pruning 
any  variety  must  be  given.  If  he  is  ob¬ 
servant  he  will  soon  learn  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  his  varieties  and  govern  himself 
Pruning  and  Training  Orapa  Varieties  ^a^^ety,  and  it  ha.s  been  trained  to  some  accordinglv.  If  the  pruning  must  be  left 
The  question  of  how  a  variety»should  be  system  other  than  the  two  above,  the  vari-  to  another  unfamiliar  with  the  variety 
pruned,  long  or  short,  when  should  the  failed  commercially.  The  failure  in  the  probabilities  are  that  he  will  prune 

pruning  be  done  and  how  shall  the  canes  can  be  traced  to  the  greater  number  all  varieties  to  the  same  degree.  The 

be  disposed  upon  the  trelli.s,  are  ever  re-  buds  that  are  annually  put  up  for  failure  to  ripen  Catawba  in  the  “Chau- 

current.  They  come  not  only  rrom  the  fruiting  purposes  when  the  Chautauqua  tauqua  belt”  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 

beginner  in  commercial  grape  growing,  system,  for  example,  is  the  one  u.sed,  yet  a  that  they  have  been  pruned  as  long  as 

the  small  garden  grape  fancier,  but  very  ''^•'iriety  does  its  best  when  the  system,  of  Concord. 

frequently  from  vineyardists  of  many  necessity,  re.stricts  the  number  of  buds  If  the  planting  of  a  variety  new  to  a 

years’  experience.  It  is  probable  that  no  have  proven  best  for  the  variety,  and  section  is  planned,  the  prospective  grower 

phase  of  grape-growing  is  as  little  under-  ff*®  same  time  disposes  the  developing  should  make  inquiry  in  the  locality  in 

stood  in  its  fundamentals  as  that  of  f'hoots  according  to  their  natural  bent.  which  it  is  grown  as  to  its  habits  and 

pruning  and  training.  One  of  the  prin-  addition  to  the  varieties  already  vigor  as  compared  with  some  variety  with 

cipal  reasons  for  this  lack  of  information  nientioned  Norton,  Diamond,  Campbell,  which  he  is  familiar  on  his  own  grounds, 
is  the  far  too  common  practice  of  leaving  I'-unielan,  Diana,  Regal,  Iona,  Moore,  Adaptability  of  varieties  to  certain  soils 
this  impor*^ant  operation  to  professional  '  ergennes  and  Agawam  are,  principally  is  an  unexplored  field,  and  the  most  one 
pruners  who  go  from  vineymrd  to  vine-  their  growth  habit,  adapted  for  can  do  under  this  handicap  is  to  study 

yard  throughout  the  dormant  season,  training  to  the  upright  type.  Worden,  the  soil  habitat  of  the  species  from  which 


These  men  see  the  vineyards  but  once  a 
year,  and  this  when  the  fruit  is  off.  The 
sole  basis  on  which  to  form  judgments  as 
to  the  proper  amount  of  cane  to  leave  for 
next  year’s  fruit  is  the  amount  of  wood 
grown  during  the  previous  season.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  varieties  may  in 
many  instances  make  a  very  vigorous 
growth  of  wood,  and  yet  their  fruit  was 
poorly  matured.  Wittiout  the  latter  in¬ 
formation  no  vineyard  can  be  pruned  in¬ 
telligently. 


Clinton,  Tarry,  Cottage,  Champion,  like¬ 
wise  are  adapted  to  the  drooping  types, 
i.  e.,  the  Kniffen  and  its  modifications. 

If  all  the  varieties  derived  from  certain 
species  of  Titis  were  equally  vigorous  it 
would  be  easier  to  give  somewhat  defi¬ 
nitely  rules  for  the  pruning  of  that  class, 
but  vigor  is  as  variable  in  varieties  from 
known  species  as  it  is  among  .species,  and 
as  most  grape  varieties  are  derived  from 
two  or  more  species,  and  even  the  blood 
dilutions  of  those  from  the  same  pnrent- 


the  variety  in  question  is  derived. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Raspberry  Notes  From  Missouri 

A  Fine  Crop. — After  the  coldest,  most 
prolonged  and  snowie.st  Winter  in  40 
years,  the  rasi)berries.  both  black  and  red, 
came  to  the  front  with  the  best  crop  in 


J-dicious  pruning  of  the  vine  is  more  problem  is  further  compli- 

•Mential  than  the  training  to  any  par-  writers,  it  is  true,  hav-  laid 

ticular  system,  but  there  does  necessarily  certain  fundamental  rules  as  to 

exist  a  relationship  between  pruning  and  Ibe  niethod  to  be  pursued  for  pruning  and 
training.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  vari-  draining  varieties.  These,  however  are 
eties  that  are  pruned  short  must  have  rnerely  relative,  for  the  soil  must  of  neces- 
their  canes  or  arms  disposed  somewhat  important  consideration.  Most 

differently  on  the  trellis  from  those  that  varieties  in  the  “Chautauqua  belt”  can  be 
are  long  pruned.  Where  the  vigor  of  a  longer  pruned  than  the  same  in  the 

variety  permits  and  its  fruiting  habits  are  Lake  section,  because  of  .soil  dif- 

consistent  with,  it  may  be  pruned  for  f<'J’<‘nees.  Likewise  the  loose  soils  of  Iowa 
training  to  one  or  more  of  the  common  of  longer  pruning  than  do  the 

systems;  however,  some  varieties  are  such  Chautauqua.  ^  The  writer  has  seen 

poor  growers  that  the  systems  on  which  effects  of  trying  to  fit  the  degree 

they  may  be  trained  are  limited  to  one,  Pruning  as  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  where 
or  two  at  the  most.  There  is  no  doubt  case  the  vines  were  so  long  pruned 

that  certain  varieties  do  best  when  pruned  that  the  soil  was  not  able  to  sustain  the 
to  conform  to  the  type  of  some  particular  ^uiount  of  fruit  set,  while  in  thi;  one 
system.  Further,  the  disposal  of  the  heavily  manured  and  the 

fruiting  wood,  as  made  possible  with  average  number  of  buds  put  up  tbe  crop 


Eaton  Red  Raspherry.  Fig.  579. 


some  systems,  favors  the  development  of  ^  failure  by  reason  of  an  excessive  years.  There  was  almost  no  dying  back 

fruit  of  better  quality,  and  wood  so  stimulation  of  wood  growth.  .  of  canes,  the  great  weakness  of  the  black- 

nlaoed  on  tho  armq  and  <5fpm  flint  if  onn  following  statements  Concord  logion,  proving  conclusively 

piacea  on  rne  arms  ana  stem,  tnat  it  can  j  ^  or  u  i  -  -i  j  i  proceeds  from  other  causes  than 

be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage.  Other  o5-40  buds  is  considered  long-  cold  weather.  Most  of  the  red  showed 

systems  favor  the  best  development  of  Pruned.  On  this  basis  Oelawaie  leQUires  themselves  hardy.  I  am  constrained  to 

wood  at  points  unsuitable  for  future  use,  pruning  under  most  conditimis,  that  Sh%f^s^ow^^^^ 

although  the  fruit  may  be  of  the  best.  It  usually  18-20  buds  are  sufficient  If  much  to  do  with  the  strong  vi- 

has  been  learned  that  the  sugar  content  rnany  more  than  this  are  put  up  the  fruit  tality  and  abundant  fruiting  wood  with 


of  Concord  fruit,  and  this  probably  ap¬ 
plies  to  other  varieties,  when  pruned  to 
the  Chautauqua  system,  varies  from  dif¬ 
ferent  elevations  on  the  vines  That  from 
the  upper  part  gave  on  an  average  1.3 
per  cent  more  than  that  from  the  lower 
portion.  The  amount  of  acid  was  greater 
in  grapes  from  the  lower  portion  a.s  com¬ 
pared  with  the  upper  half.  Some  of  the 
systems  now  in  use  favor  these  differences 
in  even  greater  degree  than  tbe  Chau¬ 
tauqua.  Other  s.vstems  operate  to  lessen 
these  differences  by  jiromoting  a  more 
equable  sap  flow. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  strong-grow¬ 
ing  varieties  like  Concord,  Niagara  and 
(''linton  do  their  best  when  trained  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  drooping  type,  exemplified 
by  the  various  sorts  of  Kniffen  metlods. 
Weaker  and  slower  growing  varieties,  as 
Delaware,  Dutchess  and  Iona,  can  best 
be  trained  to  some  form  of  the  upright 
type,  other  conditions  being  t’ae  .same. 
The  terms  here  used  refer  to  the  position 
the  bearing  shoots  assume  rather  than  of 


does  not  color,  nor  does  the  wood  mature,  which  the  blackcaps  began  their  Spring 
Bacchus,  Champion,  Clinton,  Cynthiana,  Si’owth. 

Clevener,  Hartford,  Herbert,  Isabella,  Sunbeam.— The  most  inter- 

T  •  T  M  -IT  -i.  T.  •  1-  esting  revelation  perhaps  of  the  season 

Lindley ,  Lucile,  Manito,  Mo.  Reislmg.  was  the  conduct  of  those  two  varieties, 

Niagara,  Northern  Muscadine,  Elvira  and  originated  by  Prof.  Hanson  of  the  North 
Cottage  may  be  pruned  with  Concord.  station  to  withstand  the  extreme 

Campbell,  Coler.aip,  Delaware,  Duel, css  f"*'' 


Moore,  Eclipse,  Iona,  Jefferson,  .lessica, 
Lady,  Martha,  Moyer,  Pocklington.  Tri¬ 
umph,  Wyoming,  Worden,  Woodruff  and 
Goethe  should  be  short-pruned  when 
growing  under  like  soil  conditions  with 
Concord  pruned  to  35-40  buds. 

Between  these  extremes  and  requiring 
moderate  pruning  are  Agawam,  Berck- 


beam.  The  Ohta  is  quite  early,  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  large,  gopd  quality,  but  too  pale 
in  color,  fairly  productive.  The  Sunbeam 
is  also  early,  but  not  so  early  as  the  Ohta, 
not  (luite  so  large  in  berry,  but  of  good 
color,  a  little  sweeter,  more  productive 
and  larger  of  cane.  I  think  these  two 
sorts  should  be  extensively  tested.  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  they  will  prove  a  decided 
acquisition  here.  The  .season  of  the  Sun¬ 
beam  is  very  long,  and  it  is  very  pro¬ 


the  canes.  The  horizontal  type  is  not  in 
general  use  today,  it  not  being  adapted  mans,  Brighton,  Brilliant.  Catawba,  Dia- 
for  commercial  purposes,  owing  to  up-  mond,  Diana,  Daisy,  Esther,  Eaton,  Em- 
keep  and  labor  in  tying.  pire  State,  Eumelan,  Goethe,  Gaertner, 

However,  all  stimng-growing  varieties  Winchell,  Ives,  Massasoit,  Merrimac, 
are  not  adapted  to  the  Kniffen  type,  as  Perkins,  Regal,  Salem,  Vergennes,  Ulster 
for  example  Catawba.  With  this  variety  and  Wilder. 

the  tendency  of  the  developing  shoots  is  Under  particularly  favorable  or  un¬ 
to  remain  upright  instead  of  assuming  favorable  conditions  these  statements 
the  drooping  habit  of  Concord  and  Ni-  might  require  some  modification,  but  in 
agara.  Varieties  that  have  this  inherent  the  main  and  under  average  conditions 
growth  character  cannot  be  made  to  con-  they  will  hold.  As  already  stated  these 
form  to  training  systems  that  utilize  the  varieties  have  been  grown  under  like  con- 
drooping  character.  This  fact  was  early  ditions  of  soil  and  under  like  cultural 
recognized  in  (he  training  of  Catawba,  for  practices  with  Concord  pruned  to  35-40 
we  find  that  in  practically  every  section  buds. 

where  Catawba  is  grown  commercially  More  injury  to  the  vine  will  result  from 
it  is  trained  either  to  the  fan  or  high  re-  excessive  long  pruning  than  from  short 
newal  system.  In  localities  where  Ca-  pruning,  yet  too  short  pruning  is  not  de- 
tawba  has  been  planted  as  a  secondary  sirable. 


Manitou  at  left,  Loudon  at  right.  Fig.  578 


ductive  of  bright-colored  berries  of  good 
size.  The  plants  are  full  of  vigor,  but 
they  do  not  grow  to  the  inordinate  length 
of  the  Cuthbert.  I  shall  increase  my 
planting  of  this  kind  and  also  test  the 
Ohta  in  new  locations  where  it  may  prove 
of  more  value. 

Other  Varieties. — The  June  died  out. 
The  Marlboro  is  plainly  unsuited  to  this 
region  and  is  unprofitable.  Of  all  varie¬ 
ties  the  Loudon  has  proved  itself  the  king 
through  a  long  succession  of  years.  It  is 
late,  covers  a  long  season,  and  is  very 
productive  of  berries  unsurpassed  in  size, 
color,  firmness  and  quality.  Perhaps  its 
lack  of  popularity  is  due  to  its  demand  for 
very  rich  soil.  It  is  said  to  be  worthless 
because  of  its  susceptibility  to  rootgall, 
but  it  may  be  that  the  stimulus  of  high 
fertility  balances  the  weakening  influence 
of  the  galls.  There  is  no  variety,  perhaps, 
that  makes  fewer  sucker  plants.  The 
Manitou.  that  is  said  to  resist  the  gall,  is 
a  rampant  grower  and  much  resembles  the 
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Cuthbert.  I  do  not  hear  of  it  being  test¬ 
ed.  The  late  Mr.  Endicott,  veteran  fruit 
grower  of  Southern  Illinois,  preferred  it 
to  all  others  as  a  commercial  sort,  after 
trying  all  the  standard  kinds.  Worthy, 
introduced  by  J.  11.  Hale  from  New  Eng¬ 
land,  I  have  always  found  to  be  a  fine, 
dependable  variety,  with  many  good  quali¬ 
ties.  Eaton  is  a  very  distinct  character, 
very  productive  of  the  largest  berries  of 
all,  but  condemned  by  its  dwarf  growth 
and  by  a  soft  rot  that  often  affects  its 
berries.  I  have  seen  it  make  a  sensation 
as  grown  by  an  amateur  in  his  backyard 
where  its  canes  arrived  at  average  size 
and  its  berries,  with  their  great  size,  went 
on  the  market  after  other  sorts  were 
about  gone.  Possibly  it  could  be  made 
profitable  with  special  culture.  The  pur¬ 
ple  kinds  did  very  well,  but  .showed  less 
resistance  to  the  Winter  in  dead  wood. 
They  die  back  here  worse  than  the  black¬ 
caps.  but  their  great  productiveness  should 
retain  them  a  place  among  market  .sorts. 
When  the  reds  are  scarce  many  customers 
will  accept  the  purple  and  hardly  remark 
the  difference. 

Blackcaps  with  Grapes. — I  am  now 
putting  on^  trial  the  system  of  growing 
blackcaps  in  the  rows  with  the  grapes. 
My  limited  experience  in  this  does  not 
yet  give  ground  for  arriving  at  conclu¬ 
sions.  To  do  this  at  all  the  grapevines 
must  be  kept  well  up,  and  I  am  now  using 
eight-foot  posts  with  tbe  top  wire  six  feet 
from  the  ground.  I  have  noted  that  the 
blackcap  did  best  in  the  shade,  and  that 
its  roots  were  able  to  get  what  water  and 
food  they  required  for  a  vigorous  growth 
regardless  of  the  proximity  of  trees  that 
usually  exert  a  dwarfing  and  W'eakening 
influence.  If  this  system  is  successful  in 
carrying  the  canes  through  the  Winter 
without  injury,  it  Avill  be  highly  profit¬ 
able,  not  only  for  insuring  a  crop,  but  in 
economizing  land.  Of  the  blacks  I  find 
nothing  better  than  Cumberland  and  Kan- 
.sas,  but  I  now  .select  tips  only  from  the 
vines  that  are  most  vigorous  and  show 
least  dead  wood  in  the  Spring. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 


Cutting  and  Thrashing  Buckwheat 

When  should  buckwheat  be  cut,  and 
when  and  how  thrashed?  Can  it  be 
thrashed  wuth  a  grain  separator?  j.  i.  d. 

Hanover,  Pa. 

The  exact  time  of  cutting  buckwheat  is 
set  la7-gely  by  impending  frosts,  it  usu¬ 
ally  being  allowed  to  stand  about  as  long 
as  it  is  considered  safe.  It  may  be  cut, 
however,  at  any  time  after  it  has  filled 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  kernels  have 
matured  and  turned  black.  There  W’ill  be 
immature  kernels  with  those  that  are  ripe 
upon  the  stems,  but  these  will  mature  after 
cutting  if  they  have  not  been  touched  by 
frost.  Buckwheat  is  allowed  to  cure  in 
the  field,  each  gavel  being  set  up  on  its 
butt  by  it.self.  After  it  has  become  cured 
it  may  be  thrashed  directly  from  the  field 
or  stored  under  shelter  until  a  convenient 
time  for  thrashing.  A  flail  may  be  u.sed 
for  small  quantities,  or  the  ordinary  grain 
separator  may  be  employed  and  run  by 
Po^'er.  B.  D. 


Privet  Roots  in  Flower  Bed 

!•  I  find  that  the  privet  hedge  around 
three  sides  of  my  flower  garden  is  robbing 
the_  border  of  all  richness  as  well  as 
moisture,  and  I  have  been  told  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  put  a  trench  of  cement 
or  coal  ashes  between  the  hedge  and 
border.  Can  you  give  me  some  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  this?  How  deep  will 
the  trench  have  to  go  to  got  below  the 
depth  of  iirivet  roots?  Is  there  any  way 
to_  dig  the  trench  narrower  than  a  shovel 
width?  How  little  cement  can  I  use  to 
keep  it  from  cracking,  and  if  it  does,  is 
there  any  danger  of  the  roots  finding  their 
way  through  the  cement?  2.  Will  you 
tell  me  how  best  to  fit  a  heavy,  wet  clay 
soil  to  suit  flowers?  I  have  plenty  of 
mst  Winter’s  cow  manure,  also  sand. 
Would  lime  help?  The  soil  seems  quite 
free  from  acid.  g.  g, 

Rapidan,  Va. 

1.  A  cement  wall  between  the  plants 
and  border  is  probably  the  only  thing  that 
will  effectually  stop  the  privet  roots  from 
pushing  their  way  into  the  border.  Just 
how  deep  the  wall  should  go  I  am  unable 
to  say,  as  I  have  no  data  on  the  question, 
but.  judging  from  the  nature  of  the  plant, 
a  depth  of  IS  or  20  inches  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  them  out.  The  wall  need 
not  be  oyer  three  or  four  inches  thick, 
and  if  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  of  good  cement  to  six  parts  of  sharp 
sand  and  quite  small  gravel  the  roots 
cannot  get  through  it,  unless  it  should 
crack,  in  which  case  the  fine,  fibrous 
roots  would  no_  doubt  find  their  way 
through.  Iiy  sections  where  hard  freezing 
occurs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  below 
the  frost  line  to  prevent  the  expansion  of 
frozen  ground  heaving  the  wall  and 
cracking  it.  The  bottom  of  the  trench 
should  be  filled  with  sand  or  coal 
ashes  to  prevent  heaving  by  frost.  The 
wall  should  extend  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  surface,  and  may  be  placed 
within  10  or  12  inches  of  the  plants,  if 
convenient  to  do  so. 

2.  Spread  an  inch  or  two  of  sand  over 

the  ground  and  thoroughly  incorporate  it 
with  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six 
inches.  Lime  would  help  some,  but  its 
effect  is  not  permanent  like  sand.  Use 
as  much  manure  as  is  necessary  to  make 
the  ground  highly  productive,  but  no 
more,  as  an  oversupply  is  often  as  bad 
as  an  under  supply.  K. 
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Waterproof  Cement  Wall  for  Cellar 

How  can  I  make  a  cement  wall  for  a 
cellar  underground  so  it  will  be  water¬ 
proof?  L*  H. 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

The  engineers  of  the  Portland  cement 
manufacturers  say  that  basement  walls 
built  for  concrete  may  be  made  water¬ 
tight  under  all  ordinary  conditions  by 
"the  proper  selection  of  materials,  care¬ 
ful  mixing  and  placing  of  the  concrete, 
and  proper  protection  during  early  hard¬ 
ening."  To  do  these  things  properly  re¬ 
quires,  of  course,  a  knowledge  of  concrete 
construction  which  can  hardly  be  learned 
except  by  experience  and  observation.  It 
cannot  be  taught  in  a  paragraph.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  that  one  of  the  most 
common  causes  of  poor  and  porous  con¬ 
crete  construction  is  the  use  of  too  much 
water  in  mixing  the  concrete.  Not  more 
water  should  be  used  than  will  make  the 
mixture  “quakey”  in  consistency,  and 
particular  care  should  be  used  in  placing 
It.  Suitable  materials,  properly  propor¬ 
tioned  and  put  in  place  should  make  a 
watertight  cellar  wall  and  the  work 
should  not  be  beyond  the  skill  of  anyone 
accustomed  to  concrete  construction. 

M.  B.  D. 


The  Scientific  Spray-Gun 

On  page  954  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  E.  II.  of 
Michigan  describes  a  homemade  spray- 
gun  and  insinuates  that  the  Government 
should  got  after  the  "spray-gun  profi¬ 
teers.”  It  costs  many  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  produce  a  new  article  and  get  it 
on  the  market.  Fruit  growers  have  been 
fooled  so  many  times  that  they  are  now 
becoming  very  cautious.  Every  place  I 
visited  to  sell  a  spray-gun  the  grower  had 
just  moved  from  Missouri — he  had  to  be 
shown.  In  each  instance  I  was  compelled 
to  connect  the  gun  to  his  sprayer  and 
show  him  just  what  it  would  do.  Often¬ 
times  the  sprayer  was  not  in  good  work¬ 
ing  order.  Perhaps  the  valves  were  leak¬ 
ing  or  his  old-time  safety  valve  was  worn 
out  and  the  pump  was  unable  to  develop 
the  needed  200  pounds  pressure.  In  order 
to  give  a  demonstration  it  meant  a  repair¬ 
ing  of  his  sprayer ;  then  when  the  gun 
was  attached  his  old  hose  would  not  stand 
the  pressure  and,  of  course,  drenched 
everyone  with  spray  dope. 

It  is  very  expensive  for  salesmen  to 
travel  with  a  horse  or  with  an  automobile 
and  at  best  he  cannot  make  muny  calls  or 
sell  many  guns  in  a  day.  Up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  spray-guns  have  not  sold 
over  the  counter — they  have  only  been 
sold  by  demonstration,  which  has  run  the 
selling  costs  so  high  that  no  one  engaged 
in  the  business,  I  believe,  can  have  made 
any  money.  I  would  like  to  ask  E.  H. 
if  he  considered  that  he  could  sell  his  gun 
in  competition  with  any  of  the  leading 
makes?  Does  E.  H,  think  a  grower 
would  take  his  gun  in  preference  to  mine? 
A  gun  with  punched  disks,  galvanized 
pipe  and  a  shut-off,  a  heavy,  cumbersome 
tool  having  no  adjustment  of  spray  for 
far  or  near?  True,  he  may  go  over  the 
top,  but  what  in  the  world  does  he  do 
when  he  sprays  the  trees  at  close  range? 
How  much  time  would  a  grower  neces¬ 
sarily  spend  in  order  to  produce  a  gun  as 
good  ns  this  Michigan  production?  What 
does  E.  II.  figure  his  time  at  per  hour? 
If  E.  II.  had  nothing  to  do  and  had  but 
one  apple  tree  to  spray,  his  proposition 
might  prove  to  be  a  valuable  alternative, 
but  if  he  has  five  acres  to  spray,  which  is 
far  below  the  average,  and  has  the  or¬ 
dinary  line  of  farm  duties,  all  of  which 
are  as  essential  to  his  success,  then  I  con¬ 
tend  he  would  better  pay  as  much  as  $50 
for  a  spray-gun  that  is  scientifically  con¬ 
structed.  and  that  has  all  the  essentials 
that  will  enable  him  to  spray  his  fruit 
properly,  than  to  spend  his  valuable  time 
in  such  an  experimental  way. 

E.  H.  has  12  months  in  which  to  mar¬ 
ket  his  products,  with  possibly  not  more 
than  butter  and  eggs  for  two  of  the 
months,  at  double  the  former  price.  The 
spray-gun  manufacturer  has  two  months, 
about,  to  market  hIs  product.  True,  the 
farmer  pays  double  the  price  for  his  hired 
labor,  but  he  produces  his  own  raw  ma¬ 
terial  at  but  very  little  increase  in  cost, 
while  the  spray-gun  manufacturer  is  pay¬ 
ing  100  per  cent  increase  for  his  raw  ma¬ 
terial  and  100  per  cent  increase  for  his 
labor.  The  prospect  for  profits  is  what 
naturally  actuates  the  development  of 
new  labor-saving  devices.  Do  the  farm¬ 
ers  want  development  to  continue  and  in¬ 
crease.  or  are  they  satisfied  for  the  future 
to  hold  nothing  more  than  present  attain¬ 
ments,  and  will  they  suffice?  The  ma¬ 
chinist  who  stands  at  a  lathe  all  day 
working  on  spray-guns  at  double  his  for¬ 
mer  salary  for  labor,  pays  double  for 
everything  he  eats  that  the  f.armer  grows. 

Years  ago,  the  power  sprayer  manufac¬ 
turer  had  no  less  than  1.000  competit¬ 
ors  ;  every  community  had  its  “genius" 
who  bought  engines  made  in  the  West, 
pumps  made  in  the  East,  etc.  He  w'ent 
to  the  lumber  yard,  bought  stock  for  tanks 
and  beds  and  was  soon  engaged  in  the 

Sower  sprayer  business,  usually  selling 
is  machines  at  the  bare  cost  of  material, 
compelled  to  do  so  in  order  to  get  the  busi¬ 
ness.  He  lost  money,  of  course,  and  the 
growers  suffered  by  his  experiments. 

j.  c. 
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Trade  Mark  Registered 


Sty  leplus  Clothes 
$25-$30-«35 


TRA0€  MilftK  R£CI$reRe0^ 


Each  ^rade  one  price  the  nation  over 

Amorico^S  only  hnown-pticed  clothos 


Styleplus  make 
both  sides 
of  your  dollar  count 

Good^  resolutions  for  every  man  to  make  in 
these  war  times  are; 

“I  will  buy  only  the  clothes  that  I  need. 

“I  will  pay  the  price  that  brings  genuine 
quality — and  not  one  cent  mored^ 

Every  dollar  you  spend  should  count- 
Count  for  you  and  country. 

You  will  be  stylish  and  thrifty  both  if  you 
buy  Styleplus  Clothes. 

You  get  reliable  quality  and  style  at  a 
nationally  known  price — a  sensible^  medium 
price. 

By  making  only  a  few  standard  grades  in  big  volume 
we  reduce  costs  and  produce  clothing  values  justly  famous 
with  well  dressed  and  economical  men. 

Correct  style.  Careful  tailoring.  Finished  workmanship. 
Faithful  wear.  Known  price. 

The  best  place  to  buy  clothes  is  at  a  store,  where  you  can 
see  the  different  styles,  make  your  selection  and  get  a  good  fit. 
You  buy  with  both  eyes  open  at  the  Styleplus  Store! 
Two  grades  in  Styleplus  suits:  $25  and  $30. 

Three  grades  in  Styleplus  overcoats:  $25,  $30  and  $35. 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing  merchant  in  most  cities  and  towns. 
Write  us  (Dept.  V  )  for  Styleplus  booklet  and  name  of  local  dealer. 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc,  Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 
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OriginaLKerosene  Tractor 

}Vaterloo  Boy  tractors  are  unfailingly  successful  in 
operating  on  inexpensive  kerosene.  The  short  super¬ 
heated  Waterloo  Boy  manifold  distills  kerosene  into  fuel  of 
greatvolatile  force — carries  every  paurticle  of  gas  in  the  cylinders 
without  loss  of  explosive  power  through  condensation. 

That*8  why  the  Waterloo  Boy  three-plr  w.  one-man  tractor  plows  8  to 
12  acres  per  day  on  less  than  2  gallons  fuci  per  acre.  Every  drop  of  fuel  is 
turned  into  practical,  tangible  power  for  use  in  field  work  or  on  belt  jobs. 

Mechanical  Excellence  Backs  Dp  Power  Abity 

We  purposely  built  this  tractor  strong  for  the  strain  you  are  likely  to 
put  upon  it,  and  stand  behind  it  with  a  positive  quality  guarantee. 

Dust  proof  gear  construction,  perfect  automatic  lubrication, 
complete  and  easy  accessibility  of  gears  and  bearings,  easy 
control,  make  it  trouble  proof  in  inexperienced  hands. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  thousands  of  farmers  are  satisfied  with 
their  Waterloo  Boys.  Many  of  these  users*  testimony  is  presented  in  our 
catalog — accompanied  by  actual  photographs  of  the  Waterloo  Boy  in 
action.  Write  for  it.  < 

JOHN  DEERE 

5305  W.  3rd  Ave.  Moline,  Illinois 
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“OVER  THE  TOP 

with  your  next  year's 

CROP 

Uncle  Sam  is  looking  to  you  to 
back  up  the  boys  “over  there” 
with  plenty  of  food.  Get  ahead 
of  the  bugs  and  blights  that 
would  cut  down  your  yields. 

SPRAYS  THAT  PAYS 
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KEYBRANOnn 

INSECTICIDES 

will  help  you  produce  more  and  better 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Your  dealer 
can  supply  you — or  we  will  ship 
direct  to  you.  Write  today  for 
free  book.  State  your  dealer’s 
name  and  address. 

The  Government  ath  that  you  order  ea  rlf 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

14  Bayview  Ave. 

Jtner  City  New  Jersey 


Practical 
live  Stock  Books 


FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— Henry  .  $2.50 
MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS- 

Stocking . .  2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS-JVfayo  .  1.75 
PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY 
Doy  .......  1.73 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS— 

Harper . .  1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING-Van  Slyke  .  1.75 
BUTTER  MAKING— Pubioio  .  .  .60 

MILK  TESTING — Publow  and  Troy  .60 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  ’‘square  deoL”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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DELCO-LIGHT 


Increases  Farm  Efficiencij 

TT’S  no  hardship  to  do  the 
-*■  chores  after  dark  these  long 
evenings  if  you  have  Delco-Light. 

Plenty  of  bright,  clean,  safe  light,  in  house, 
barn  and  yard. 

Running  water  everywhere. 

Electric  power  to  operate  the  churn  and 
cream  separator,  the  washing  machine,  the 
vacuum  cleaner  and  the  milking  machine. 
Delco-Light  is  making  farm  life  attractive 
and  profitable  on  over  sixty  thousand 
American  farms. 

Distributor  : 

^  DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

52  Park  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Delco-Light  is  a  complete 
electric  light  and  power 
plant  for  farm  or  country 
home. 

It  is  self-cranking. 

Air  cooled. 

Ball  bearing. 

Has  thick  plate,  long 
lived  storage  battery. 

No  belts. 

RUNS  ON  KEROSENE 
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The  Domestic  Engineering  Company 

Dayton 


MR.  BUSINESS  FARMER 

Grasp  This  Money 
Making  Opportunity 

READ !  READ ! 


Coal  is  going  to  be  higher  and  hard  to 
'w'  oI)iain  in  many  cases  at  any  price. 
Jr  This  means  a  big  market  for  ivood. 
^  Kvery  Imsiness  farmer  should  now 

j _ ...  dean  up  all  the  salable  firewood  he 

^  f^ttdy  for  the  big  demand 

^  //  that  is  coming  and  the  way  to  do  this 

is  to  buy  a  HEAVI  -  DUTI  sawing 
outfit — the  most  simple,  the  most  dur- 
1  a  saw  outftit  that  hai  no  equal  anywhere.  Full  information  and 
R.  consolidated  gasoline  engine  CO.,  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


able  and  compact  engine  ever  built 
catalog  free.  tVKlTE  TODAY. 


Lily  and 

Primrose 

XyEVER  buy 


cream 
separator  in  a  hurry. 
Your  reason  for  buying  is 
not  so  much  to  get  a  cream 
separator,  as  to  get  all  the 
cream  from  your  milk,  all 
ike  time.  It  takes  time  to 
pick  that  kind  of  a  machine 


out  of  the  many  on  the  market. 

Send  to  reputable  firms  for  catalogues,  and  study 
them  carefully.  See  which  machine  requires  the 
fewest  and  simplest  adjustments;  which  has  the  best 
oiling  system;  which  is  most  sanitary  and_^  most 
easily  cleaned;  which  is  so  well  made  that  it  will 
undoubtedly  do  good  work  for  a  long  time.  Go  into 
details,  and  pick  the  best  two  or  three  of  the  lot. 

Then  ask  for  skimming  demonstrations  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  little  cream  is  left  in  the  skim  milk.  This 
is  important,  because  the  wrong  machine  can  waste 
more  cream  than  it  is  worth,  while  the  right  one 
will  put  money  in  your  pocket  every  time  you 
use  it. 

When  you  are  through  you  will  find  that  you 
have  bought  a  Lily  or  a  Primrose  Cream  Separator 

because  the  Lily  and  Primrose  will  prove  to  be  first 
on  all  these  counts.  We  will  send  catalogues  on 
request,  leaving  the  final  decision  to  your  judg- 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


The  potato  crop  is  about  average  here, 
with  the  price  about  $1.50  for  go^  ones. 
Oats  a  big  crop.  Corn  good  where  the 
stand  is  normal.  Many  pieces  badly 
eaten  by  worms  last  Spring.  More  small 
pieces  of  wheat  in  this  section  than  for 
years  before,  several  being  prepared  for 
seeding  to  Winter  wheat.  Most  of  the 
milk  sold  to  Hire’s  condensery.  Butter, 
50  to  55c  per  lb. ;  eggs,  55  to  58c  per 
doz. :  poultry  from  25  to  35c  per  lb.  Hay, 
$14  to  $15  per  ton.  V.  E.  W. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  T. 

The  farmers  of  Morris  County  have  put 
forth  a  great  effort  to  raise  an  abundance 
of  food  during  this  season  and  have  really 
produced  more  than  last  year.  This  coun¬ 
ty  has  always  been  more  active  in  old- 
fashioned  farming  and  dairying,  but  many 
have  started  into  the  raising  of  truck  and 
are  using  more  machinery  and  applying 
new  methods.  Some  farmers  retail  their 
produce  in  the  towns,  but  those  who  raise 
large  amounts  take  it  by  auto  truck  to 
Newark,  which  is  an  excellent  market, 
being  surrounded  by  many  towns  and 
small  cities.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
everything,  and  the  prices  seem  to  be 
good,  but  have  not  increased  in  ratio  to 
what  farmers  must  pay  for  fertilizer, 
seeds  and  help.  Corn,  $1.50  to  $3  per 
cwt. ;  tomatoes,  50c  to  $1  per  crate;  pep¬ 
pers,  $2  50  per  bbl. ;  eggplants,  $2.50  to 
$,3.50 ;  Summer  squash,  $1  per  bbl. ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  $4  to  $5  per  bbl. ;  potatoes,  $4 
to  $5  per  bbl. ;  cabbage,  $2  per  bbl. ; 
muskmelons,  ,$2  per  hamper.  The  great¬ 
est  drawback  to  production  is  the  scarcity 
of  efficient  help.  Our  old  Polish  men, 
who  were  able-bodied  and  usually  good, 
have  gone  to  work  in  the  rolling  mills 
and  ammunition  factories,  and  to  France. 
We  have  used  many  high  school  boys,  and 
they  have  done  the  best  they  could,  but 
must  now  go  back  to  school.  The  Wom¬ 
an’s  Land  Army  has  aided  materially  this 
Summer  to  solve  the  labor  problem,  most 
of  the  girls  being  earnest  in  their  effort 
to  help,  and  they  deserve  much  credit. 
At  the  present  time  these  girls  are  also 
going  back  to  school,  and  there  seem  to  be 
no  new  recruits.  We  cannot  just  see  how 
all  the  crops  are  to  be  gathered  this  Fall, 
but  will  trust  to  luck  and  hope  for  the 
best,  which  seems  to  be  the  thinx  for 
farmers  to  do,  and  really  will  help  if  they 
only  keep  on  digging  and  working,  which 
they  also  have  a  habit  of  doing.  Last 
Fall  we  used  to  get  all  the  school  children 
together  we  could  for  Saturdays,  and 
even  then  lost  a  good  deal  of  stuff  on 
account  of  the  hard  and  continued  cold 
weather  coming  so  early.  We  shall  try 
to  do  better  this  season.  J.  W.  n. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


D'OIME STIC.— Col.  IT.  .T.  Ilirsch  and 
Lieut.  Samuel  Grass  of  the  Quarterma.ster 
Corps ;  Morris  and  Leo  Ilosenwasser,  of¬ 
ficials  of  Rosenwasser  Bros.,  Inc.,  and 
twelve  Government  inspectors  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Rosenwasser  plant  at  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y.,  were  indicted  Oct.  3 
by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  Brooklyn  on 
charges  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  A  true  bill  also  was  returned 
agaiinst  the  Rosenwasser  corporation. 

Twenty  munition  plant  workers  were 
killed  at  Bedford,  O.,  Oct.  3,  when  a 
Pennsylvania  passenger  train  plowed 
through  about'  50  men  during  a  fog. 
Twenty-eight  others  were  injured,  three 
probably  fatally. 

Many  tons  of  TNT  used  in  loading 
shells  of  the  largest  calibre  for  the  United 
States  Government,  exploded  Oct.  4  at 
the  plant  of  the  T.  A.  Gillespie  Company, 
at  Morgan’s  Station,  N.  .L,  near  South 
Amboy,  rocking  the  Jersey  coast  and  caus¬ 
ing  a  loss  of  life  estimated  at  64.  The 
property  loss  is  put  at  $25,000,000,  and 
many  people  are  injured.  The  plant  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  shell-loading  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  world.  Follo\ving  the  first 
explosion,  building  after  building  of  the 
group  that  covered  many  acres  caught 
fire  and  detonation  after  detonation  fol¬ 
lowed  with  the  effect  of  many  heavy  bat¬ 
teries  in  full  action  on  a  battlefront.  All 
the  surrounding  country,  including  New 
York  city,  felt  the  sei-ies  of  explosions, 
which  continued  for  18  hours  after  the 
first  shock.  South  Amboy  and  Perth  Am¬ 
boy  suffered  heavy  damage.  The  fire  and 
the  series  of  blasts  destroyed  324  of  the 
700  buildings  of  the  plant,  which  covered 
an  area  of  about  twelve  square  miles. 
The  Atlantic  Division  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  began  Oct.  7  a  survey  of  the 
explosion-shattered  towns  of  Morgan  and 
South  Amboy.  Following  this,  when  it 
has  been  determined  which  of  the  battered 
buildings  are  worth  saving,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  will  embark  on  reconstruction  work 
similar  to  that  which  it  is  now  conduct¬ 
ing  in  the  reconquered  districts  of  France 
and  Belgium.  Many  of  the  homes  lost  by 
residents  of  the  two  towns  were  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  insurance  against  destruction  by 
explosion. 

The  Government’s  order,  extending  the 
restrictions  ag"'ust  enemy  aliens  to 
women,  and  fc  .bidding  the  latter  to_  ap¬ 
proach  or  he  found  in  certain  restricted 
zones,  ehiefiy  along  the  waterfront,  went 
into  effect  Oct.  7.  The  order  prohibits 
enemy  alien  women  from  going  within 
half  a  mile  of  any  Federal  or  State  camp, 
fort,  arsenal,  aircraft  station,  Goveru- 
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tneht  OT  naval  vessel,  navy  yard,  factory 
or  workshop  for  the  manufacture  of  mu¬ 
nitions  or  any  other  product  for  the  use 
of  the  army  or  navy. 

Three  companies  that  import  Sumatra 
leaf  tobacco  and  fourteen  individuals  con¬ 
nected  with  them  were  indicted  by  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Grand  Jury  at  New  York  Oct.  7  on 
charges  of  conspiring  to  violate  the  anti¬ 
trust  and  tariff  laws.  The  defendants  are 
accused  of  having  acquired  a  monopoly  of 
all  the  1916  and  1917  crops  shipped  to 
the  United  States.  Sumatra  leaf  tobacco 
is  used  to  wi’ap  nearly  one-half  of  the 
cigars  made  in  the  United  States  each 
year. 

One  man  was  killed,  two  women  and  a 
man  were  probably  fatally  injured  and 
eleven  other  persons  were  badly  hurt  in 
New  York  city  Oct.  8,  when  a  north¬ 
bound  Second  Avenue  express  train 
crashed  into  a  stalled  Third  Avenue  local 
express  on  the  elevated  structure  in  Third 
Avenue  at  187th  Street,  The  Bronx. 

A  former  member  of  the  Prussian  Gre¬ 
nadiers  and  an  American  girl  who  ha.s 
sung  in  cabarets  were  held  by  Federal 
Commissioner  Stanton  in  Hoboken  Oct.  8 
on^  a  charge  of  having  given  intoxicating 
drink  to  officers  of  the  army  and  navy. 
It  was  suggested  in  the  testimony  that  the 
sinking  of  an  American  transport  may 
have  been  accomplished  through  informa¬ 
tion  supplied  the  Pru-ssian  by  a  naval 
petty  officer  in  his  cups. 

IVASIIINGTON.— Government  inspec- 
tor.s  of  aeroplane  work  will  back  their 
judgment  with  their  lives  hereafter.  Ma¬ 
jor  General  William  L.  Kenly,  Director 
of  Military  Aeronautics,  having  issued 
orders  requiring  them  to  make  the  first 
trip  in  each  machine  they  pass.  The  or¬ 
ders  were  issued  with  a  view  to  decreas¬ 
ing  the  fatalities  caused  by  flaws  and 
poor  workmanship.  The  commanding  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  flying  school  at  Fort  Sill,  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  recently  directed  that  mecha¬ 
nicians  in  charge  of  the  aeroplanes  make 
a  flight  at  least  once  a  week,  and  the  same 
rule  applies  there  in  the  I’epair  depart¬ 
ment.  the  chief  of  the  mechanicians  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  repairs  on  any  machine 
being  the  first  to  fly  in  it  Avheu  the  job 
is  done. 

To  meet  the  big  demand  for  small  coins 
a  bill  increasing  the  minor  coin  fund  of 
the  T’nited  States  Mint  from  $200,000  to 
$•100,000  was  passed  Oct.  4  by  the  House 
and  sent  to  the  Senate. 

Charges  that  evidence  in  the  possession 
of  the  Federal  Di.strict  Attorney  General 
of  Texas  would  .show  that  the  brewers 
have  attempted  to  subsidize  and  control 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  to  dom¬ 
inate  labor  organizations  were  made  Oct. 
8  in  a  supplementary  memorandum  sent 
to  the  Brishane-Brewers  committee  by 
Senator  Wesley  L.  .Tones  of  Washington. 
It  was  further  charged  that  the  brewers 
have  contributed  large  sums  of  money  in 
political  campaigns  and  have  exacted 
jiromises  of  support  in  return  for  this 
financial  aid,  and  have  used  the  boycott 
against  business  interests  which  have  op¬ 
posed  the  liquor  traffic.  In  the  State  of 
Texas,  it  was  charged,  the  brewers  have 
expended  large  sums  of  money  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  voters’  poll  taxes  in  violation  of 
law,  and  have  similarly  spent  additional 
sums  to  control  State  and  Federal  elec¬ 
tions. 

Huge  increases  iu  the  artillery  pro¬ 
gramme  have  been  decided  on  by  the 
Ordnance  Department,  which  asked  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  Oct.  8 
to  add  $1.100!()00,000  to  its  estimates  of 
$2,667. (KIO.OOO  to  carry  out  its  part  of 
the  enlarged  armv  programme,  making  a 
total  of  $3,767,000,000.  The  War  De- 
l)artment  has  decided  to  provide  more  big 
guns  for  each  of  the  eighty  divisions  that 
America  expects  to  have  in  France  next 
year. 

FAR^I  AND  GARDEN— The  Now 
.Tersey  State  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold  its  forty-fourth  annual  convention  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Dec.  2-4. 

The  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society  and  New  York  State  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  will  hold  a  joint  meeting 
at  Rochester,  N.  .1.,  Jan.  12,  1919. 

The  National  Farmers’  Exposition  and 
Ohio  Apple  Show  will  he  held  jointly  at 
Terminal  Auditorium.  Toledo,  O.,  Dec. 
6-14.  A  number  of  State  societies  will 
meet  at  Toledo  during  the  Exposition, 


Coming  Farmer  Meetings 

International  Soil  Products  Exposition, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  16-26. 

The  National  Dairy  Show  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Oct.  10-1 9;  will  have  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  educatioual  exhibits,  interesting 
to  both  producers  and  consumers  of  dairy 
products. 

National  and  Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Associations,  joint  meeting,  Albany,  Ga., 
Oct.  30-Nov.  1. 

Mid-West  Horticultural  Exposition, 
Des  Moines.  Iowa,  Nov.  5-8. 

National  Grange,  annual  meeting,  Syi’a- 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  13. 

American  Royal  Livestock  Show,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  16-23. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
Dec.  2-4. 

Fifth  Annual  National  Farmers’  Ex- 
po.sitiou  and  Ohio  State  Apple  Show,  To¬ 
ledo.  O.,  Dec.  6-14. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Toledo,  O..  Dee.  6. 

Western  New  Y^ork  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  and  New  York  State  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  joint  meeting,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  12,  1919. 
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^ai  Feed  ihe  World 


Food  win  be  needed  next  year  more 
than  ever.  Fertilizer  must  be  used 
to  produce  it. 

Fertilizer  factories  have  lost  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  their  labor.  Fertilizer  production 
can  be  maintained  only  by  utilizing  the 
remaining  labor  to  the  fullest  possible  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Fertilizer  must  be  shipped  as  soon  as  ready.  Double 
and  triple  handling  must  be  eliminated.  Factories, 
with  their  depleted  forces,  must  operate  every  day 
and  ship  every  day  from  now  on  until  Spring — if  the 
supply  of  fertilizer  is  to  even  approach  the  demand. 

Fertilizer  must  move  steadily  from  factory  to  farm 
throughout  the  Fall  and  Winter  to  replace  the  usual 
Springtime  rush.  In  no  other  way  can  the  situation 
be  met. 

You  gave  up  wheat,  economized  on  sugar,  ob¬ 
served  heatless  Mondays  and  gasless  Sundays. 

These  were  War  Measures. 

Now  order  your  Spring  fertilizer  shipped  at 
once.  It  is  a  War  Measure  and  a  Patriotic  Duty. 

Do  your  share  again.  Get  your  Spring  fertilizer 
in  your  own  barn  NOW.  Place  your  order  TODAY. 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  the 

National  Fertilizer  Association 


Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Chicago  The  Munsey  Bldg.,  Baltimore 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


It  surely  is  a  case  of  lion.  John  Frost 
this  year,  for  old  Jack  has  kept  his  hands 
off  well.  Up  to  Oct.  7  nothing  on  our 
hills  had  been  bitten.  On  Oct.  4.  as  I 
went  down  into  the  valley,  to  get  a  train, 
I  saw  the  roofs  and  the  low  places  as 
white  as  snow ;  but  with  us  the  tomatoes 
and  peppers  were  still  green  and  growing. 
Tlie  end  is  corning,  however.  AYe  all  know" 
we  are  living  on  borrowed  time,  and  we 
are  ready.  We  began  picking  Baldwin 
apples  Oct.  5.  Our  crop  is  light  this  year 
as  a  result  of  of  the  fearful  cold  of  last 
Winter’.  The  (piality  is  high.  The  best 
specimens  of  this  year’s  crop  are  the  finest 
we  have  ever  seen.  The.se  apples  will  be 
sold  at  once.  By  November  1  I  do  not 
expect  to  have  an  apple  on  hand  except 
what  we  need  for  home  use.  The  labor 
shortage  has  made  it  necessary  for  us  to 
sell  at  wholesale,  and  when  I  can  get  such 
prices  as  are  now  offered  I  take  no  chance 
whatever  on  storage. 

it  t,  If  if 

We  are  now  able  to  make  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  about  the  value  of  dust  as  compared 
with  liquid  spraying.  We  used  the  dust 
entirely  this  year — a  combination  of  pow¬ 
dered  sulphur  and  dry  arsenate  of  lead. 
This  mixture  was  made  for  us  by  a  manu¬ 
facturer.  I  find  that  some  fruit  growers 
buy  a  “mixer”  and  put  the  materials  to¬ 
gether  at  home.  It  is  much  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  buying  ready-mixed  fertilizers  or 
practicing  “home  mixing.”  In  some  cases 
hydrated  lime,  land  plaster  or  ground  to¬ 
bacco  are  added  to  the  sulphur  and  poi¬ 
son.  The  tobacco  is  supposed  to  fight 
plant  lice,  though  I  cannot  .see  how  the 
dry  powder  can  hurt  them  much.  Of 
course  the  success  of  this  “dusting”  de¬ 
pends  on  your  ability  to  blow  out  a  cloud 
of  the  dust  so  it  will  sift  and  settle  all 
through  the  tree.  Some  people  ask  if 
they  cannot  throw  the  dust  into  the  air 
and  let  it  blow  through  the  ti'ee,  or  use 
a  .small  hand  bellows.  No — such  things 
will  not  answer.  Raising  fine  fruit  has 
now  become  a  business  which  requires 
sound  and  strong  equipment.  I  have  seen 
men  try  to  spray  with  a  small  squirt-gun, 
or  try  using  a  long-handled  dipper.  A 
few  small  trees  may  be  covered  in  that 
way,  but  if  you  are  to  grow  fruit  as  a 
business  you  must  have  a  business  equip¬ 
ment.  We  have  a  power  duster — which 
is  a  small  engine  operating  a  strong  fan 
blower,  and  this  raises  a  cloud  of  dust 
which,  being  fine  and  light,  sifts  all 
through  the  trees. 

After  carefully  picking  and  examining 
our  fruit  we  conclude  that  this  dust  is 
just  as  effective  in  killing  the  worms  as 
any  liquid  we  have  tried.  While  no  elab¬ 
orate  experiments  have  been  made,  such 
tests  as  a  fruit  grower  would  naturally 
make  shows  that  the  dust  has  been  very 
effective.  There  have  been  some  striking 
results.  One  block  of  Baldwins  was  so 
light  in  bloom  that  it  did  not  seem  worth 
while  to  dust  it.  A  row  of  Wealthy  ap¬ 
ples  along  side  was  dusted,  and  we  let  that 
block  go  at  that.  To  my  surprise  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  trees  put  out  a  good  supply 
of  fruit — giving  .something  like  a  barrel 
and  a  half  at  picking.  In  walking  through 
the  orchard  last  week  I  was  surprised  to 
find  the  ground  under  one  of  these  trees 
quite  red  with  fallen  apples,  while  a  large 
proportion  of  those  on  the  tree  were 
wormy !  A  few  rows  south  stood  another 
tree  carrying  about  the  same  number  of 
apples.  There  was  hai’dly  an  apple  on 
the  ground,  those  on  the  tree  were  larger, 
and  I  could  find  but  a  few  wormy  fiaiits. 
It  was  hard  to  under.stand  this  until  I 
remembered  diisting  these  Wealthy  trees. 
Tlie  wind  was  from  the  south  and  it  blew 
the  dust  so  that  it  sifted  through  this 
tree  and  thus  killed  (he  worms.  There 
can  be  no  othei’  reason  for  the  difference. 
^Yhen  there  is  a  fair  wind  the  dust  sifts 
farther  through  the  orchard  than  the 
s]iray  ever  can.  For  apple  scab- — which 
does  not  trouble  us  much  anyway — the 
dust  seems  to  be  not  quite  equal  to  the 
liquid,  though  with  several  dustings  there 
would  be  little  difference. 

ii<  *  >i<  *  * 

Of  course  there  is  little  use  claiming 
that  the  dust  will  kill  the  San  .Tos^  scale. 

I  know  some  dust  men  who  say  it  will, 
but  I  think  they  have  dust  in  their  eyes, 
and  I  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  such 
statements.  Very  likely  a  good  dusting 
at  just  the  time  in  Summer  when  the 
young  insects  are  out  from  under  the  shell 
might  kill  some  of  them,  but  we  shall 
continue  to  fight  the  scale  by  spraying  the 
dormant  tree.  We  u.se  oil  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  but  others  prefer  lime-sulphur.  Both 
will  do  the  job,  but  a  sprayer  will  be 
needed  to  put  either  one  on.  We  have 
found  a  little  scale  left  on  a  few  blocks 
of  trees,  though  the  insect  seems  to  be 
dying  out.  This  Winter  I  plan  to  prune 
the  trees  well,  and  soak  them  all  with  the 
oil.  I  shall  continue  to  use  the  dust  in 
fighting  the  worms  and  other  leaf  eaters. 
It  is  more  expensive  than  spraying,  but 
after  we  learn  how  to  do  it  the  work  goes 
at  least  three  times  as  fast.  We  can  go 
into  our  hill  orchard  with  a  good  supply 
of  dust  and  keep  working  steadily  all  day 
— leaving  the  orchard  only  for  dinner. 
With  the  sprayer  we  must  make  eight  or 
nore  trips  down  hill  for  water’.  Then  we 
can  use  the  dust  effectively  in  a  high 
witid  which  would  make  spraying  impos- 
We  surely  got  results  this  year  in 
killing  the  worms,  but  remember  that  the 
duster  is  not  a  full  substitute  for  the 
sprayer.  You  must  have  the  latter,  too, 


for  dormant  tree  work  and  for  plant  lice. 
There  will  come  many  a  time  when  the 
poison  must  be  put  in  at  once.  A  day  or 
two  of  delay  will  cause  a  great  loss.  That 
is  where  the  duster  earns  gold  by  the 
handful. 

if  if  if.  It 

This  Spanish  influenza  worked  into 
Hope  Farm  a  little.  Thomas  came  down 
wiht  it.  The  germs  probably  got  at  him 
during  his  long  marketing  trips.  At  col¬ 
lege  my  daughter  had  a  little  touch  of  it, 
but  was  out  in  a  few  days.  It  is  nothing 
to  play  or  fool  with.  If  you  find  it  coming 
on  I  give  you  the  .same  advice  given  in 
“The  Child” :  “Go  and  get  old  Doc  Green¬ 
way  as  quick  as  the  Lord  will  let  you  !” 
Do  not  try  to  bluff  the  disease  off  and  let 
it  work  out,  but  go  to  bed  and  stay  there 
until  you  feel  better.  There  are  too  many 
complications  to  this  new  trouble  to  m'ake 
it  .safe  for  any  of  us  to  play  with  it.  The 
treatment  is  much  the  same  as  for 
“grippe.”  Keep  the  throat  and  nose  clean 
with  some  good  spray  or  gargle.  There 
have  been  many  deaths  at  this  end  of  the 
country  due  to  lack  of  care  of  the  throat, 
for  this  influenza  is  quite  likely  to  work 
into  pneumonia  if  neglected.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  are  asking  if  this  disease  was  intro- 
.^duced  purposely  by  the  Germans!  I  do 
not  think  so — though  our  family  punster 
says  the  disease  is  a  fjerm  'un.  As  nearly 
as  I  can  learn  it  was  brought  to  this 
country  on  a  Norwegian  ship,  after  sweep¬ 
ing  up  and  down  thi’ough  Europe.  I 
imagine  it  came  much  like  the  “Russian 
grippe”  a  few  years  ago.  I  am  not  so 
much  concerned  about  where  it  came 
from  as  I  am  about  protecting  my  family 
now  that  it  is  here ! 

^  >ic  Ik 

Some  one  tells  us  of  paying  .$24  a  cord 
for  18-inch  wood,  sawed  and  split,  in  New 
York  Cit.v.  We  h.ave  in  our  woods  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  cords  of  standing  timber — 
.a  good  share  of  it  being  dead  chestnut. 
We  are  selling  some  of  these  chestnuts  to 
be  used  at  an  army  camp,  but  on  our  .80 
acres  we  might  cut  3,0{K)  cords!  Now 
here  is  a  fine  chance  for  the  Rochester 
Herald  to  tell  a  good  story  of  a  rich  far¬ 
mer.  All  it  has  to  do  is  to  multiply  .8,000 
by  $24  and  prove  that  Hope  Farm  is 
making  $72,000,  for  the  land  will  be  worth 
more  after  it  is  cleared !  That  is  about 
the  plan  of  most  of  the  stories,  for  of 
course  (he  Herald  can  make  the  city  man 
believe  that  these  dead  chestnuts  will  come 
to  life,  cut  themselves  down,  saw  them¬ 
selves  up  and  walk  off  to  market.  As  a 
laile  whenever  a  “chestnut”  comes  to  life 
the  people  who  must  witness  the  resur¬ 
rection  suffer,  but  these  wise  men  who 
know  all  about  farming  repeat  the  old 
statement  about  these  rich  and  miserly 
farmers. 

4c  «  Ik  *  * 

A  few  cords  of  wood  may  sell  at  $24  in 
small  lots,  but  for  actual  fuel  purposes 
our  dead  chestnut  would  not  bring  much 
over  $10.  To  cut  and  saw  and  split  and 
haul  that  wood  out  to  where  the  truck 
could  handle  it  would  cost  at  least  ,$S  at 
the  present  prices  for  labor.  It  is  not 
likely  that  this  chestnut  would  find  a 
refsdy  sale  anyway,  as  this  wood  is  too 
light  to  make  a  steady  fire.  Oak  or  hick¬ 
ory  wood  is  wanted,  but  I  shall  not  cut 
our  hard  wood  except  as  a  last  resort. 
There  will  be  a  shortage  of  fuel  this  Win¬ 
ter,  and  much  wood  will  be  burned.  Peo¬ 
ple  will  have  to  use  it  in  order  to  keep 
warm.  That  is  an  old  story  to  me.  When 
I  was  a  boy  wood  was  an  almost  universal 
fuel.  People  bought  several  cords  of  four- 
foot  sticks,  and  the  boys  sawed  it  up  into 
stove  wood.  Little  if  any  coal  was  in 
common  use.  Where  I  live  now,  just  after 
the  war,  thousands  of  cords  of  wood  were 
cut  and  sent  to  New  York.  We  may 
come  back  into  that  business  this  year. 
It  is  just  as  honorable  to  sell  dead  chest¬ 
nut  to  keep  the  home  fires  burning  as  it 
is  to  sell  sour  apples  which  are  to 
sweeten  human  nature.  If  you  see  it 
stated  that  the  Hope  Farm  man  has  made 
$72,000  profit  on  his  wood  please  deny  it 
for  me.  Such  a  windfall  would  be  a  calam¬ 
ity.  I  would  not  know  what  to  do  with 
the  money  !  ii.  w.  c. 


Vegetable  Cellar  Under  Garage 

I  wish  to  make  an  extension  of  IS  to 
20  feet  to  my  barns  with  a  cellar  below 
ground  level  to  store  roots,  etc.  (carrots, 
turnips,  mangel  beets,  cabbage  and  pota¬ 
toes)  ;  above  ground  level  to  be  used  as 
a  garage  or  wagon  shed.  What  ventila¬ 
tion  will  be  needed,  also  strength  of  con¬ 
crete  walls  for  cellar?  The  ground  is 
loo.se  sand.  w.  h.  j. 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Concrete  blocks  make  the  best  and 
cheapest  cellar  wall  for  this  locality,  as 
they  can  be  purchased  nearby  and  de¬ 
livered  to  the  job  at  a  very  reason.sble 
price.  A  good  mason  will  lay  200  blocks 
in  a  day  and  there  are  no  forms  to  make 
and  no  concrete  to  mix  except  a  little 
mortar  to  lay  the  blocks  in.  A  cellar  of 
this  size  should  have  one  fair-sized  win¬ 
dow  on  the  north  side  and  two  on  the 
east.  These  should  be  double  windows, 
the  outer  sash  being  hung  at  the  top. 
swinging  out  at  the  bottom,  while  the  in¬ 
side  window  is  hinged  at  the  bottom  and 
swings  in  at  the  top.  With  both  windows 
closed  the  cellar  can  easily  be  made  frost¬ 
proof.  The  outside  of  the  wall  should  be 
coated  with  a  good  waterproof  paint  to 
keep  the  dampness  away  from  the  vege¬ 
tables.  A  .small  ventilator  shaft  can  be 
run  from  the  cellar  up  near  the  roof  for 
ventilation  when  too  cold  to  open  win¬ 
dows.  This  shaft  should  be  about  six 
inches  square  and  insulated  with  roofing 
paper  to  aid  in  the  circulation  of  air. 

c.  s.  G. 


Army 
in  America 

Unproductive  Acres 


V<.l 


Acres  that  don’t  produce  to  full  capacity 
arc  more  than  slackers.  They  are  ac¬ 
tively  helping  the  Kaiser  to  win  the  war. 


Food  is  ammunition!  Only  when  all 
your  cleared  land  is  raising  crops  are  you 
fully  engaged  in  beating  the  Boche. 

Shortage  of  help  may  prevent  clearing  new 
land,  but  you  can  easily  clean  up,  drain  and 
subsoil  your  tilled  fields  with  ATLAS  Farm 
Powder.  Soil  blasting  is  particularly  effective 
in  releasing  the  tons  of  plant  food  in  your 
land  that  are  only  awaiting  proper  tillage. 

How  to  do  endless  farm  jobs  at  small  cost  is 
explained  in  “  Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Farm 
Powder.”  In  writing  for  this  120-page  free 
book,  check  the  subjects  in  which  you  are  in¬ 
terested: 


O  Stump  Blasting:  □  Subsoil  Blasting  □  Road  Making 
[H  Boulder  Blastiiie  [H  Ditch  Dieeine  Q  Tree  Plantine 


ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

Division  RN13  Wilmington.  Delaware 


This  hook  is  free. 
Write  for  it  today. 


EASIEST. RUNNING  MILL 

Kelly  Duplex  Mille  require  25%  less  |M  A  D  E 

power,  do  as  much,  or  more,  work  oa  any 
other  mill  of  equal  size.  Grind  car 
com,  ebelled  corn,  oate,  wheat,  kaffir 
com,  cotton  seed,  com  in  ^ucks, 
sheaf  oate  or  any  kind  of  grain.  For 
speed  and  complete  grinding  the 

KELLY  DUPLEX 
Has  No  Superior 

Easily  operated.  Neve* 
chokes.  7  sizes.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Any  power. 

Especially  adapted  lor 
gasoline  engines.  ''*^BFREC  CATALOG. 

DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO.,  Box320. Springfield,  Ohio 


SILOS 


SAVE  MONEY 
b;  buying  NOW. 


Lumber  Is  hard  to  get  and  price  is 
climbing  higher.  Liberal  en*h 
anil  early  Hiilpiuentdlseouiita. 
Take  no  chances  on  late  del. 
iveries  this  year.  A  Globe 
8llo  iayour  bestbetthisyear. 

Adjustable  door-frame  with 
ladder  combined.  6-fool 
extension  Roof  makes  com¬ 
plete  silo  with  less  expense. 
\V  tndow  free. 

Huy  Now— Ship  Now— Pay 
Now— Save  Now — Write  Now. 


GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  2-12  Willow  St.,  Sidney.  N.Y. 


Loans  to  Farmers 

Long  Time  Low  Interest 
No  Commissions  —  No  Renewal  —  No  Worry 

Under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  we  will  loan  money  to  actual 
or  prospective  farmers  with  which 

To  buy  or  improve  farm  lands  and  erect  buildings 
To  buy  live  stock,  fertilizers,  and  equipment 
To  pay  off  existing  mortgages  and  debts 

We  will  loan  you  from  $100  to  $10,000,  according  to  your  needs  and 
urity.  The  interest  rate  is  6%%.  The  mortgage  will  be  complete¬ 
ly  “wiped  out”  at  the  end  of  35  years  by  paying  6%%  annually — 
for  interest  and  1%  on  principal.  Or  you  may  pay  off  all  or  any  part 
of  the  principal  after  5  years. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars — if  you  live  in  any  of  the  following 
states : 

Maine  New  Hampshire  Vermont  Massachusetts 

Connecticut  Rhode  Isl^d  New  York  New  Jersey 

THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

145  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

When  Writing  Be  Sure  to  Give  the  Location  of  Yoar  Farm 


ISfio  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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RURALISMS 


Wild  White  Clover  (Trifolium  Repens) 

English  farmers  are  trying  many  ex¬ 
periments  in  improving  old  pastures. 
There  are  reports  of  work  done  by  l*rof. 
Gilchrist,  who  seems  to  be  spending  some 
time  on  this  problem  ; 

“The  professor  was  able  to  show  from 
experiments  conducted  at  Cockle  Park 
that  when  wild  White  clover  was  includ¬ 
ed  in  a  temporary  pasture  mixture,  it 
stimulated  the  growth  of  the  other  pas¬ 
ture  plants,  with  the  result  that  the  cut  of 
hay,  as  well  as  the  stock-carrying  power, 
were  considerably  increased,  and  he  ad¬ 
vised  the  farmers  to  adopt  the  north 
country  system  of  substituting,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  temporary  pasture  laid 
down  with  a  modern  seeds’  mixture,  for 
the  indifferent  permanent  pastures,  which 
were  far  too  prevalent.” 

Not  being  quite  sure  about  this  wild 
White  clover,  we  wrote  to  Washington 
and  received  the  following  from  Prof.  Ly¬ 
man  Carrier : 

“The  wild  White  clover  is  a  strain  of 
the  ordinary  White  clover,  sometimes 
called  Dutch  clover  (Trifolium  repens). 
I  find  in  Sutton’s  ‘Permanent  and  Tem¬ 
porary  Pastures’  the  statement :  ‘There 
ia  a  long-haulmed  Dutch  or  White  clover 
which  is  prized  for  the  heavy  crop  it  pro¬ 
duces.’  He  states  further  that  it  reverts 
quickly  to  the  original  type.  It  appears 
that  the  seed  of  this  crop  is  gathered 
from  old  pastures,  those  that  have  been 
grazed  for  20  years  or  more.  It  is  also 
stated  by  other  English  writers  that  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  new  seed  of  this,  as 
the  seed  from  the  crop  grown  from  the 
wild  White  clover  is  not  any  better  than 
the  ordinary  White  clover.” 

Some  of  this  wild  White  clover  seed 
has  been  brought  from  England  and  is  be-' 
ing  tested  in  this  country.  In  England 
limestone  and  some  form  of  phosphorus 
has  been  found"  needed  in  improving  these 
pastures. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  such  things 
should  read  Prof.  Carter’s  pamphlet  on 
the  history  of  Kentucky  Blue  grass  and 
White  clover  in  the  United  States.  Both 
plants  came  to  this  country  from  Europe. 
They  were  introduced  by  the  English  at 
the  North,  by  the  French  in  the  West. 
From  small  beginnings  they  spread  over 
vast  areas,  and  added  wonderfully  to  the 
value  of  wild  pastures. 


Quinces  and  Salt 

An  old  book  on  gardening  and  fruit 
growing  says :  “The  quince  is  a  native  of 
the  seashore,  and  .should  be  fertilized  with 
salt,  as  much  as  two  quarts  per  tree,  to  be 
worked  in  the  soil  as  far  out  as  the 
branches  extend.”  ^'NTiat  do  you  know 
about  it?  n.  s. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  quince  is  a  native  of  A.sia.  and  is 
found  from  AYestern  Asia  to  .Tapan.  It 
was  first  mentioned  as  being  grown  on  the 
Island  of  Crete  in  the  Mediterranean.  It 
v^  as  probably  brought  there  from  Persia. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  it  requires  salt 
in  larger  quantities  than  any  other  tree 
fruits  to  be  grow'n  successfully.  AA’e  have  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  several  of  the 
largest  commercial  growers  in  New  York 
.State,  and  only  know  of  one  who  has 
used  salt  in  a  commercial  way.  and  he 
was  not  positive  as  to  any  benefits  being 
derived  from  its  use.  However,  one  of 
the  most  successful  pear  growers  of  New 
York,  who  grows  many  of  his  varieties  on 
quince  stock,  and  also  grows  quinces  to 
some  extent,  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  light 
dressing  of  salt  every  two  or  three  years 
is  beneficial,  but  apparently  no  compara¬ 
tive  experiments  along  this  line  have  been 
conducted.  Some  agricultural  chemists 
have  recently  advocated  light  dressings  of 
salt  for  the  purpose  of  making  plant  food 
already  in  the  soil  available.  Used  in  the 
quantities  mentioned  and  distributed  over 
an  area  10  to  12  feet  in- diameter  around 
each  tree  there  certainly  would  be  no  in¬ 
jury  to  the  tree  resulting  from  its  use. 


Forcing  Aspauagu.s. — It  now  appears 
that  a  considerable  business  is  being  done 
at  Winter-forcing  asparagus.  This  work 
is  done  on  a  large  scale  in  the  field  or 
in  hothouses,  while  on  a  small  scale  a  few 
crowns  may  be  started  in  the  cellar.  In 
some  cases  a  forcing-house  is  built  over 
the  asparagus  row  in  the  field.  The 
walls  are  of  rough  board  covered  with 
roofing  paper.  The  roof  is  made  of  bed 
sash,  and  steam  or  hot  water  is  used  to 
keep  up  the  temperature.  For  forcing  in 
the  greenhouse  or  in  the  cellar,  the  crowns 
are  plowed  or  dug  up  late  in  the  Fall. 
They  are  left  exposed  in  the  field  until 
frozen,  and  when  frozen  are  covered  with 
litter  to  prevent  thawing  out.  When 
ready  for  forcing  the  roots  are  taken 
out  and  bedded  on  two  or  three  inches  of 
loose  soil  on  the  floor.  The  crowns  are 
covered  about  one  inch  deep.  The  soil  is 
moistened  and  not  permitted  to  dry  out. 
For  10  days  after  setting  the  temperature 
is  kept  at  about  4.5  degrees,  after  this  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  55_  or  60  degrees. 
Cutting  begins  in  about  six  _  weeks  after 
bedding  and  will  continue  until  the  crowns 
are  exhausted.  Then  they  are  removed 
and  a  new  supply  put  in.  After  a  little 
experience  in  studying  the  growth  and 
the  appearance  of  the  crowns  .a  continuous 
supply  of  asparagus  may  be  had  all 
through  the  Winter. 


In  every  Raynster  there  is  a  Raynster  Label.  That  label  assures 
you  something  more  than  just  a  raincoat.  It  is  the  sign  of  the 
best  in  weatherproof  clothing  of  all  kinds.  It  is  the  proof  of  full 
value  for  money  received. 

Buy  a  Raynster  today  and  be  sure  the  label  is  in  it.  Raynstera 
are  good  insurance  of  health  and  clothing  for  every  member 
of  your  family. 

There  are  Raynsters  in  all  styles  of  weatherproof  clothing. 
The  heavy  rubber  surfaced  kind  for  outdoor  work;  cloth  coats 
suitable  for  dress  or  work,  these  are  good  overcoats  as  well  as  good 
raincoats;  heavy  ulsters  that  are  warm  and  shower-proof,  splendid 
for  driving  in  cold  or  rainy  weather.  Raynsters  are  made  for 
every  member  of  the  family  and  are  priced  according  to  materials 
and  workmanship  necessary  to  produce  each  particular  kind  the 
label  guarantees  value  for  price — always  look  for  it.  Don’t  buy 
just  any  old  raincoat  when  your  dealer  can  get  you  a  Raynster. 

Write  for  a  Style  Book  showing  many  Raynster  models. 


Trade  Mark 
Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  cli. 

Look  for  this  Label  in  your  Raynster 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


Clothing  Division,  New  York  and  Boston 
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Don’t  depend  on  coal 
these  days.  Install  a 


Herfzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood 


SAW 


end  be  sure  of  your  fuel 
supply.  Easy  to  operate. 
Our  No.  1  is  the  cheapest  arrd 
best  saw  made  to  which  a  ripping 
•^table  can  be  attached.  Guaran¬ 
teed  for  1  year.  Money  refunded 
*iNo.  5  i^  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  catalog. 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  3,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Vermont  Stock  FarmFor  Sale 

Situated  SKi  milos  fi  oiii  u  yomit;  Tuuiiufacturiiig  city 
of  6,000  people.  450  acres  of  tillage,  pjtsture  and 
wood  land.  Kstiuiated  800  tlionsand  ft.  of  timber. 
New  sheep  barn,  new  cow  hiirn,  old  fiishioned 
square  house,  remodeled.  Farm  capacity,  .50  liead 
cattle.  300  slieep.  Piico,  #10,000;  part  casli. 
LAWRENCE  S  WHEELER,  Inc.  FARM  AGENCY,  Springfield.  Vt. 


ISO  FARMS  FOR  SALE  Delaware  ISiver 

Valley,  Bucks  Co..  Penn.,  from  6  to  200  acres;  now  is  the 
time  to  buy.  New  cataloprae.  HORACE  G.  REEDER.  Newtown.  P». 


For  $9  I  Will  Deliver  an  Appliance 

hat  will  make  your  KOKl>  CA K  a  satisfactory  I'uwer 
Machine,  Guaranteed.  J,  T.  TANK,  C'hutliuiu,  Y. 


FREIGHT 


THAT  ROOriNG- 


3  BROWN 
WILL  SAVE 

YOU  money 

AND  PAY  THE 


I’ll  save  you  money  on  any  kind  of  Ready  Roofing  you 
need.  I  can  supply  you  with  a  style  and  grade  in  rolls  or  in 
^  shingles  suitable  for  any  building  on  your  place.  My  advice 
to  you  is  to  take  advantage  of  my  low  prices  and  buy  your 
roofing  now  before  prices  advance.  The  reason  I  can 


Save  You  Money  on  Roofing 


Write  Today 

For  My  Money  Saving  Prices 

My  free  roofing  catalog-folder  illustrates  and  describes 
my  various  grades  of  roofing— both  rolls  and  shingles 
in  actual  colors.  My  low  prices  will  surprise  you.  No 
in-between  profits  to  pay— no  extras.  1  pay  the  freight  right 
to  your  station.  Send  name  and  address — get  Bargain  Offers. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Roofing  Dept.  P  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


IS  because  I  sell  Ready  Roofing  on  the  same 
“Direct-From-Factory-Freight-Paid  plan”  that 
has  enabled  me  to  build  up  the  biggest  direct 
by  mail  fence  business  in  America.  Over 
600,000  farmers  have  saved  money  by 
buying  Brown  Fence  and  I  am  now 
giving  them  the  same  money- 
saving  opportunity  on  Ready 
Roofing.  Get  my  prices. 

f4) 


Canl  Steal 

liirCORN 


SHALL  IRON  CRIB.  Made  of 
irf orated  galvanized  iron.  Cost  no  more 
lary  wood  cibs.  Send  for  Free  catatoa  today. 


cure  corn  better  than  wood- 
keep  it  drier — free  from  mold — 
don't  lose  germination.  Saves 
every  kernel. 

Fire  and  Weather  Proof 

won't  burn,  rust,  rot  or  decay. 
Easy  to  erect.  Surprisingly  low 
in  cost.  Last  a  lifetime.  Many 
eizesandstyles.  0atalog FREE. 

IRON  CRI8  &  BIN  CO. 

WooBtar,  Ohio 


With  this  wonderful  new  Llb- 
bey  Automatic  Water  Bowl. 

Each  bowl  controls  own  water 
supply.  Animal  moves  lever, 
opening  water  valve,  when  it 
starts  to  drink.  Lever 
swings  back  closing  valve 
when  animal  stops  drinking. 
No  float  tank  r^uired.  Bowls 
may  be  put  at  different  heights 
or  in  any  stall  or  pen.  Cannot 
overflow;  cannot  get  out  of  order; 
almost  no  water  left  in  bowl.  Most 
sanitary  bowl  ever  sold.  Prevents  spread  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases.  Increased  milk  yield  quickly 
pays  back  cost.  Saves  labor:  saves^ 
feed.  Write  today.  If  interested  in 
Stanchions,  Stalls,  Carriers,  etc., , 
ask  for  General  Catalog.  Sent  free, 

C.  A.  LIBBEY  COMPANY 

200  Marion  St.  Oshkosh.  Wis. 
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We  believe  that  every  adverti.sement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  t>ei^on.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  J3ut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  naid  subwribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  iiTCspon- 
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such  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 

to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactmns.  W  e  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  the  time  ot 
the  tran.saction,  aiid  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  v.’hcn  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  AM  away  from  home  much  of  the  time.  My  atten¬ 
tion  has  just  been  called  to  the  renewal  of  C.  Owen  ; 
he  is  my  son.  and  is  in  the  war.  We  cannot  get  along 
without  The  K.  N.-Y.,  so  here’s  a  .$1  bill  inclosed. 
I*lease_  charge  to  my  name.  Son  was  just  starting  our 
home  into  a  berry  farm.  I  .shall  continue  it  now. 
Maine.  K.  P.  OWEN. 

F  we  were  to  print  all  the  letter.s  like  this  there 
would  he  little  else  in  the  paper.  Again  and 
again  we  hear  the  story  hoAv  Dad  and  the  boy 
started  to  make  the  farm  hum  with  new  life.  Now 
the  hoy  is  in  France,  but  Dad  will  keep  the  farm 
going  till  the  boy  comes  back.  How  proud  we  are 
to  think  that  both  Dad  and  the  boy  call  The  K. 
N.-Y.  their  third  partner ! 

This  war  has  prov(Ml  a  blessing  to  many  older 
school-teachers.  Some  of  them  were  at  the 
point  of  being  crowded  out  of  the  schoolroom  to 
make  place  for  “new  ideas”  and  new  instances  of 
modern  education.  Many  teachers  have  gone  into 
war  work,  and  this  creates  a  demand  for  the  vet¬ 
erans.  Many  of  them  are  back  in  the  schoolroom 
doing  fine  work.  We  welcome  these  “old-fashioned” 
methods.  With  both  teacher  and  doctor,  except  for 
special  work,  we  prefer  the  experienced  judge  of 
human  nature  to  care  for  our  children. 

The  facts  seem  to  be  that  the  coal  shortage  will 
be  a  little  worse  than  last  year.  The  fuel  con¬ 
ditions  in  Now  York  and  New  Jersey  will  be  about 
the  same  as  last  Winter.  These  States  have  been 
promi.sed  a  little  more  coal,  but  most  of  it  will  go 
to  promote  war  bu.siness.  The  chances  ai’e  that  the 
larger  cities  will  be  taken  cai'e  of  first — along  with 
certain  “essential”  lines  of  busine.ss — but  that  the 
country  and  smaller  towns  will  have  less  coal.  This 
will  give  farmers  who  have  wood  to  cut  a  good 
chance  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  fair  figure.  There  will 
be  need  of  this  fuel.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
tlie  farmers  of  a  community  to  get  together  and 
open  a  woodj’ard  in  town.  Then  they  can  haul  in 
logs  or  poles  and  have  them  cut  up  to  suit  the  trade. 

* 

WE  have  (piite  a  serious  complaint  against  the 
Food  Administration  from  a  man  in  New 
Jersey.  We  were  ready  to  take  up  the  ca.se,  but  our 
friend  jiromptly  says : 

“Do  not,  under  unij  circumstanecff,  mention  mu 
name  in  eonueetion  iviih  it.” 

But  liow  can  we  iiossibly  get  any  hearing  or  make 
any  progress  unless  we  give  the  facts  and  prove 
them?  No  one  can  expect  the  administrators  to 
settle  a  .supposed  wrong  unless  the  person  making 
the  complaint  Avill  stand  up  and  face  the  situation. 
We  are  ready  to  follow  such  things  up  to  a  finish 
one  way  or  the  other,  but  Ave  must  have  backing, 
and  the  mtfn  who  makes  the  complaint  must  stand 
for  it. 

Necessity  for  increasing  the  poultry  industry  of  the 
United  States  is  emphasized  by  Canadian  food  reports. 
According  to  a  recent  announcement  of  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration,  storage  holdings  of  fowls  in  Canada  on 
Aug.  1,  1918,  were  so  small  as  to  be  almost  negligible. 
The  decrease  since  last  year  exceeds  94  per  cent. 

N  this  country  the  shortage  is  at  least  30  per  cent 
from  last  year.  The  poultry  ruling  of  last 
Spring  forbidding  the  killing  of  hens  and  pullets  is 
\er.v  largely  responsible  for  this  shortage.  The 
trouble  Avas  that  poultrymen  never  kncAV  Avhat  Avould 
come  next,  and  they  cut  doAvn  their  flocks  rather 
than  take  chances.  Next  Spring  Avill  see  a  rush 
back  into  the  business,  and  most  breeders  Avill  haA’e 
better  stock  than  ever  before.  The  War  Industries 
Board  has  decided  that  “those  engaged  in  the  essen¬ 
tial  food  production,  connected  Avith  raising  poultry 
and  eggs,  as  Avell  as  marketing  poultry,  are  in  an 
essential  industry.” 
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E  know  a  Grange  Avhere  the  following  plan 
for  securing  speakers  has  Avorked  out  Avell. 
Early  in  the  season  Patrons  are  asked  to  suggest 
the  names  of  people  they  Avould  most  prefer  to  hear. 
These  names  are  po.stcd,  and  at  a  suitable  time  a 
vote  is  taken,  each  Patron  expressing  first,  second 
and  third  choice.  -  First  choice  counts  three,  second 
Ivvo,  and  third  choice  one,  and  the  speakers  receiving 
the  larger  number  of  points  in  this  election  are  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  choice  of  the  Grange.  Then  the  officers 
do  tlieir  best  to  obtain  these  speakers.  This  plan 
has  Avorked  out  Avith  great  satisfaction,  and  some 
first-class  talent  has  been  obtained  in  this  way. 

* 

The  gas  ma.sk  has  uoaa'  become  a  necessity  in 
Avarfai’e.  The  deadly  gas  Avould  soon  drive 
our  soldiers  off  the  battlefield,  or  leave  them  dead. 
If  it  Avere  not  for  the  carbon  in  tlie  gas  mask.  This 
carbon  al)sorbs  the  fumes,  and.  in  their  search  for 
the  best  form  of  carbon  for  tliis  purpo.se,  the  chem¬ 
ists  liaA'e  found  the  folloAving  raAv  materials  best: 
I’each  stones,  apricot  pits,  ])i’nne  ]nts.  olive  pits, 
date  seeds,  cherry  pits  (if  native),  plum  pits.  Brazil- 
nut  shelhs,  the  sliells  of  hickorynnts,  Avalnuts  and 
butteiTuits.  Wlien  a  peach  or  prune  pit  AA'ill  help 
save  an  American  soldier  from  horrors  like  those 
of  the  bottomless  pit.  it  is  our  duty  to  save  every 
one.  The  American  Red  Cross  Avill  collect  them. 

INCE  we  began  to  talk  about  those  hill  farms 
Ave  have  received  at  least  100  letters  from 
]ieople  Avho  Avant  further  information.  They  come 
from  Florida  to  Wisconsin,  and  fi'om  Maine  to 
Kansas.  All  sorts  of  people  are  represented — the 
city  clerk,  the  retired  professional  man  and  the 
farmer  Avho  Avants  a  change.  A  number  of  people 
have  sold  tlieir  farins  to  adA’antage  and  Avant  a  com¬ 
plete  change  of  scene  before  settling  again.  We  are 
.surpri.sed  to  see  how  many  people  think  of  moving 
back  from  the. South.  We  did  not  expect  that  in 
these  Avar  times  there  would  be  any  such  interest  in 
the  hill  farms,  hut  it  has  come,  and  Ave  are  satisfied 
that  noAv  is  the  time  for  the  State  and  for  the  Farm 
Bureaus  to  get  busy  and  let  the  Avorld  know  Avhat 
Ave  have. 

>•< 

Unconditional  Surrender 

HAT  Avill  be  the  reply  of  the  .Vmei'ican  people 
to  the  German  proposal  for  an  armistice.  The 
German  rulers  have  plunged  the  Avorld  into  the  most 
hideous  Avar  of  all  history.  They  are  responsible  for 
the  horrors  and  bloodshed  of  the  past  four  years. 
No  other  nation  Avanted  Avar.  No  other  nation  Avas 
prepared  for  it.  The  Germans  had  been  preparing 
for  years  Avith  the  fixed  determination  to  conquer 
Europe,  menace  this  country,  and  make- ns  all  pay 
the  price  needed  to  buy  for  Germany  “a  place  in 
the  .sun.” 

This  diabolical  i)lot  to  enslave  the  Avorld  Avas  Avell 
laid  and  carried  out  Avith  the  highest  human  efli- 
ciency.  It  has  failed  because  a  higher  than  human 
poAver  has  intervened  to  save  the  Avorld  for  better 
things.  The  Gorman  Avar  lords  uoav  kuoAA'  in  their 
hearts  that  they  Avill  be  “beaten  to  a  fi’azzle” — 
that  the  end  of  their  autocracy  is  just  ahead.  And 
so  they  come  with  a  characteristic  evasive  trick  ask¬ 
ing  for  an  “armistice”  in  Avhich  to  talk  ihiiigs  over. 
There  should  be  nothing  to  talk  about  except 
'‘unconditional  surrender” — the  same  as  for  Bulgaria, 
Turkey  and  all  the  rest.  Prnssianisni  and  Avhat  it 
stands  for  must  be  put  out  of  the  Avorld — forever  and 
ever,  amen ! 

We  have  the  utmost  confidence  that  President 
Wilson  and  the  leaders  of  our  Allies  Avill  handle  this 
situation  right.  They  Avill  expose  the  hypocrisy  and 
trickery  of  the  German  Avar  lords,  and  blast  them 
out  of  the  Avay  on  tlie  march  to  Berlin.  Our  case  is 
in  good  hands.  It  is  not  oiir  business  to  advise  our 
leaders  Avhat  to  do.  It  is  our  business — the  busine.ss 
of  every  American  citizen — to  back  up  the  Govern¬ 
ment  noAV  as  never  before.  The  Avar  is  not  ovei\ 
Germany  can  and  will  fight  desperately  before  she 
is  crushed.  Every  dollar  Ave  can  spare  Avill  be  needed 
to  force  this  Avar  to  a  finish.  It  is  part  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  trick  to  get  our  people  to  relax  their  efforts  in 
this  T-iberty  bond  campaign.  It  Avill  Avork  the  other 
way.  We  uoav  see  hoAV  our  dollars  are  paving 
the  road  over  Avhich  our  soldiers  Avill  march 
into  Germany.  It  is  uoav  more  necessary  than 
ever  to  fioat  this  loan.  That  Avill  be  tlie  best 
possible  ansAver  to  Germany,  for  it  Avill  prove  that 
the  heart  and  the  pocket-book  of  Ainei'ica  are  both 
behind  our  soldiers  and  onr  I’re.sident  for  a  fight  to 
a  finish.  "Unconditional  surrender!”  Buy  more 
bonds! 


October  19,  lots 

HE  world  has  passed  through  several  “ages.” 
We  have  had  the  stone  age,  the  iron  age,  the 
gas  age  and  the  age  of  gold.  Just  before  the  war  we 
were  getting  into  the  age  of  “pep.”  There  had  come 
into  life  a  feeling  that  only  the  force  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  youth  can  ever  bring  success.  This  was  called 
“pep,”  and  the  feeling  Avas  started  by  Dr.  Osier's  re¬ 
mark  that  man  originates  but  little  after  40  and 
should  be  chloroformed  at  00.  This  Avas  regarded  as 
a  joke  by  the  thoughtless,  but  it  meant  a  sad  trag¬ 
edy  to  many  a  gray-haired  man.  Unless  a  man  had 
the  “pep”  or  blaze  of  youth  he  was  di.scarded.  Act¬ 
ing  on  this  supposed  value  of  “pep,”  many  lines  of 
business  and  some  schools  and  colleges  proceeded 
to  Avork  off  the  older  men  and  stock  np  with  young 
fellows  who  had  little  beside  untried  knowledge  and 
the  blaze  of  youth.  The  coming  generation  was  in 
danger  of  getting  too  large  a  do.se  of  “pep,”  and  it 
would  have  proved  disastrous  to  many  young  people. 
The  Avar  is  changing  this,  since  it  has  SAvept  many  of 
the  younger  men  into  the  army.  Many  of  the  older 
men  have  been  called  back  into  service,  and,  for¬ 
tunately  Ave  are  to  have  less  “pep”  and  more  salt. 
“Pep”  is  the  blaze  of  life.  “Salt”  is  the  real  fire  of 
experience.  The  blaze  may  attract  attention,  but 
the  fire  of  life  is  wbat  makes  the  engine  move.  In 
this  war  the  young  fellows  at  the  front  supply  the 
“pep,”  but  gray-haired  men  direct  it  and  supply 
wbat  we  call  the  “salt.”  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for 
Ave  Avere  driving  so  much  to  “pep”  that  we  were  for¬ 
getting  the  “salt”  of  experience  and  memory.  Thus 
one  o'f  the  great  things  this  war  is  doing  is  that  of 
proving  the  value  of  older  men  who  were  being  lost 
out  of  the  shuffle  of  the  busy  years.  Every  elderly 
man  should  try  to  keep  himself  interested  in  some 
part  of  the  Avork  so  that  he  may  keep  on  growing. 

* 

The  plant  food  rcmov'od  from  Kan.sas  soil  during  the 
past  5.0  years  in  the  wheat  crops  alone  has  been  worth 
about  seven  hundred  million  dollars,  or  more  than  the 
farmers  of  Kansas  recewed  for  all  the  wheat  grown 
during  the  last  eight  years.  As  this  Avheat  has  been 
largely  milled  outside  the  State,  and  as  the  bran  and 
shorts,  as  well  as  the  flour,  have  been  fed  outside  the 
State,  this  fertility  has  nearly  all  been  taken  away,  to 
the  permanent  injury  of  Kansas  soils.  Even  the  wheat 
straw,  worth  more  than  tAV'elve  million  dollars  for  the 
plant  food  it  contains,  has  been  largely  burned  or  other- 
Avise  Avasted.  The  result  of  such  a  system  of  farm 
practice  can  easily  be  foretold. 

HE  result  has  been  worked  out  and  definitely 
settled  in  every  State  on  the  upper  Atlantic 
slope.  The  above  quotation  is  taken  from  Bulletin 
220  of  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station.  It  is  shown 
that  since  1869,  figuring  on  five-year  iieriods,  the 
wheat  yield  of  Kansas  has  fallen  from  16.90  to  13.90 
hnshels  per  acre ;  corn  from  36  to  less  than  15 
bushels,  and  oats  from  35  to  24  bushels.  The  meth¬ 
ods  of  culture  are  probably  better  noAv  than  50  years 
ago,  yet  the  average  acre  yield  has  steadily  declined. 
Over  30  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  pointed  out  that  the 
yearly  exports  of  livestock  and  grain  from  the  West¬ 
ern  States  Avonld  sooner  or  later  make  it  necessary 
for  Western  farmers  to  use  phosphoriis  as  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers.  We  Avei-e  laughed  at  for  even  sug¬ 
gesting  tliat  the  inch  Western  soil  Avould  go  the 
same  Avay  as  our  thinner  Eastern  land.  Now  the 
fact  is  evident  to  all.  A  ton  of  live  ox  Avalks  off 
Avith  40  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  ton  of 
Avheat  removes  more  than  15  ponnd.s.  For  50  years 
this  gi-eat  drain  of  plant  food  has  been  going  on 
until,  as  Ave  see,  there  is  a  loss  in  crop  acreage  of 
from  25  to  more  than  50  per  cent.  For  the  lack  of 
.suitable  fertilizer  the  Kansas  farmer  is  losing  one- 
fourth  or  more  of  the  labor  lie  puts  on  his  crops. 
On  onr  Eastern  farms  the  land  has  been  under  culti¬ 
vation  for  a  century  or  more  longer  than  that  Kansas 
soil,  yet  it  averages  higher  in  crop  yield,  and,  instead 
of  losing,  the  yield  per  acre,  is  increasing.  This  is 
certainly  true  in  sections  Avhere  chemical  fertilizers 
are  most  largely  used.  In  these  sections  farmers 
have  learned  to  use  manure  or  green  crops  with  the 
fertilizei’s.  The  Kan.sas  Experiment  Station  Avisely 
advises  farmers  -to  use  steamed  bone  meal  or  acid 
phosphate,  and  not- to  depend  on  raAv  rock  for  prompt 
results. 


Brevities 

Take  the  slack  out  of  the  slacker. 

Talk  without  action  gets  nowhere. 

A  ciriLD  in  the  house  this  Winter  will  take  off  some 
of  the  human  chill. 

We  Avonld  punish  the  pro-German  by  taking  the 
protein  out  of  his  food. 

Peanut  bread — made  from  peanut  meal  and  flour — is 
the  latest  substitute  for  cake. 

In  parts  of  Utah  there  are  beds  of  shale  rock  so  full 
of  oil  that  a  splinter  ignited  with  a  match  Avill  burn 
like  a  candle. 

A  NOTE  from  Arizona  speaks  of  holding  a  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  “rodeo.”  We  take  that  to  be  a  general  round-up  of 
the  human  live.stock. 


Spanish  Influenza 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  calling  the  present  wide¬ 
spread  and  serious  epidemic  which  is  taking  so  many 
valuable  lives  at  a  time,  seemingly,  when  these  lives 
can  least  well  be  spared,  “Spanish  influenza,”  for  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  disease  is  identical  with  that 
which  has  been  popularly  known  since  1889  as  the 
grippe.  Successive  epidemics  since  1047  have  usually 
originate<l  in  the  Far  East,  coming  to  us  across  Europe 
by  way  of  the  ordinary  routes  of  travel  and  commerce. 

The  di.sease  is  so  highly  contagious  that  it  appears  to 
be  carried  through  the  air,  as  though  borne  upon  the 
winds.  Authorities  believe,  however,  that  it  spreads 
only  by  contact,  from  one  person  to  another.  It  is  vastly 
aided  in  its  travels  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  always 
easily  recognized.  There  is  no  way  of  positively  identi¬ 
fying  an  isolated  case,  though,  when  it  occurs  in  groups 
of  cases,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  recognizing  its  char¬ 
acter.  Like  other  contagious  diseases,  it  varys  greatly 
in  severity,  from  the  mild  case  which  is  thought  to  be 
only  a  bard  cold  to  the  one  wdiich  quickly  strikes  its 
victim  prostrate.  It  is  the  mild  cases  which  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  its  wide  distribution,  these  .sufferers 
seeing  no  reason  wLy  they  should  not  associate  indis¬ 
criminately  with  their  friends  and  neighbors. 

An  uncomplicated  case  of  influenza  u.sually  lasts  but 
three  or  four  days,  so  far  as  its  marked  .symtoms  are 
concerned,  but  the  accompanying  weakness  is  not  so 
quickly  recovered  from.  In  any  case,  this  feeling  of 
complete  prostration  is  likely  to  be  out  of  proportion  to 
the  other  symptoms,  and  its  reality  is  only  too  frequently 
manifested  by  such  serious  complications  as  pneumonia. 

Since  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  exposure  when 
the  disease  is  widely  prevalent,  one  should  know  how’ 
to  guard  himself  as  far  as  practicable  from  its  possible 
con.sequences.  The  chief  safeguard  is  good  health.  The 
robust  person  is  always  armored  against  disease  germs, 
though,  of  cour.se,  not  wholly  protected.  But,  if  one 
cannot  be  robust,  he  can  at  least  increase  his  powers  of 
resistance,  and  this  by  following  the  simple  rules  of 
health  : 

Fresh  air  and  sunshine  are  not  yet  appreciated  at 
their  full  worth,  but  they  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  be  sought  by  those  who  understand  that  disease  lurks 
in  dark,  unventilated  living  and  work-rooms,  and  flees 
those  places  that  court  nature’s  greatest  germ  destroy¬ 
ers.  Simple,  nourishing  food  is  fortunately  within  the 
reach  of  most  of  us,  and  is  reinforced  in  body  building 
by  ample  periods  of  sleep.  Personal  cleanliness  is  a 
greater  aid  to  health  than  many  seem  willing  to  believe  ; 
soap  is  first  aid  to  the  sun.  Dirty  hands  carry  frequent 
infection  to  the  mouth  ;  in  times  of  epidemics,  at  least, 
they  should  be  frequently  washed,  and  always  before 
eating. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  avoid  crowds  or  crowded 
rooms,  but  just  now  they  are  quite  apt  to  contain  the 
influenza  distributor  who  coughs  or  sneezes  near  his 
neighbor’s  face  without  first  covering  his  mouth  and  nose 
with  his  handkerchief.  Beware  of  him ;  turn  away 
from  him  when  you  see  his  shoulders  begin  to  draw, 
and,  if  he  will  not  use  his  own  handkercief,  protect  your 
face  with  yours.  The  fine  spray  thrown  from  the  mouth 
and  no.se  of  one  who  has  “only  a  hard  cold”  may  con¬ 
vey  serious  illne.ss,  or  even  death,  to  his  neighbor  who 
chances  to  inhale  it.  Be  careflil  as  to  whom  you  come 
in  close  contact  with  these  days ;  let  the  October  winds 
blow  dangers  from  you  and  shake  hands  more  frequently 
than  you  ever  did  before  with  mankind’s  great  pre¬ 
server — soap.  M.  B.  BEAN. 

A  Square  Deal  for  Wool  Yarn 

I  wish  you  could  make  the  “square  deal”  on  the 
wool  yarn  question.  Farmers  here  sold  their  wool  for 
(55  cents  per  pound,  and  just  yesterday  I  asked  for  yarn 
to  knit  for  the  soldiers,  and  they  asked  me  $5  per  pound. 

( )hio.  CLARA  E.  ALLEN. 

We  Avish  so,  too.  For  some  months  now  we  have 
tried  to  find  why  there  should  he  a  margin  of 
$4  a  pound  between  raw  avooI  and  yarn.  We  have 
asked  high  and  low,  and  have  have  had  many  ans¬ 
wers,  but  not  one  of  them  tells  the  story.-  Under  the 
circumstance.s,  and  considering  the  u.se  to  which  this 
jarn  is  put,  this  I’etail  price  seems  the  most  out¬ 
rageous  thing  of  the  entire  war’s  profiteering.  It  is 
enough  to  give  the  gentle  sheep  the  spirit  of  a  hyena. 
In  a  large  department  store  in  New  York  regular 
gray  and  khaki  yarn  for  soldiers  and  sailors  knitting 
is  79  cents  per  hank  of  ounces,  which  wmuld  be 
about  ,$9.00  per  pound.  A  higher  grade  of  very  .soft, 
heavy  wool,  same  colors,  is  $1.06  per  hank,  about 
$4.80  per  pound,  but  this  is  special — the  79-cent  wool 
is  ordinarily  used. 

New  Rules  For  Millfeed 

The  Food  Administration  is  doing  its  best  to  .se¬ 
cure  a  fair  distribution  of  W'heat  feeds  from  the 
mills.  As  prices  at  the  mill  are  regulated  it  w'as 
thought  that  feed  manufacturers  might  obtain  most 
of  this  feed  and  \i.se  large  amounte  in  their  mixture. 
Accordingly  the  following  rules  have  been  made : 

No  wheat  miller  shall  mix  any  greater  percentage  of 
his  output  of  wheat  mill  feed  with  other  feeding  stuffs, 
or  .sell  any  greater  percentage  to  feed  mixers  for  such 
mixing  than  he  mixed  or  sold  in  the  year  1917. 

9|C  *  *  *  ^ 

The  manufacturer  of  commercial  mixed  feeds  shall 
not  use  more  wheat  mill  feed  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
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mixed  feed  than  he  used  in  the  corresponding  month  of 
the  year  1917. 

These  rules  do  not  apply  to  farmers  who  mix  their 
own  feed,  but  they  will  be  asked  to  sign  a  pledge  of 
honor  “not  to  use  wheat  mill  feeds  for  any  other 
purpose  than  the  feeding  of  dairy  cattle,  poultry, 
young  pigs,  young  calves  or  the  preparation  of  a 
weekly  bran  mash  for  work  animals.”  In  addition, 
the  farmers  are  asked  to  agree  not  to  feed  any  more 
wheat  feeds  than  is  customarily  fed  to  such  animals, 
and  not  to  have  at  any  time  more  than  a  (iO-day  sup¬ 
ply  of  wheat  feeds  on  hand. 


Chopped  Alfalfa  for  Cows 

The  Nebraska  experiment  Station  has  made  a 
fair  test  of  chopped  Alfalfa  hay  against  wheat 
bran  as  a  grain  ration  for  dairy  cows.  By  analy.sis 
there  is  not  so  much  difference  between  these  two 
feeds,  but  most  farmei’s  Avill  claim  that  they  must 
feed  the  bran  or  some  other  grain  along  Avith  Alfalfa, 
or  clover  hay  and  silage.  In  Nebraska  the  grain 
ration  was  four  parts  ground  corn,  one  part  oil 
meal  and  two  parts  bran  or  chopped  Alfalfa.  The 
cows  AA'cre  first  fed  the  bran  and  then  changed  to  the 
Alfalfa;  then  they  were  changed  back  again.  The 
result  of  every  trial  showed  practically  no  difference 
in  results,  both  in  milk  and  butterfat.  The  chopped 
Alfalfa  fully  took  the  place  of  the  bran.  There  will 
be  many  farmers  who  claim  that  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  cannot  take  the  place  of  feed.  Yet  the  very 
feed  Avhich  they  depend  on  and  pay  big  prices  for 
Avill  often  consist  in  large  part  of  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  ground  about  as  fine  as  bran.  Why  pay  $60 
more  or  le.ss  for  a  ton  of  Alfalfa  or  clover  groAvn  in 
Kansas,  Avhen  you  can  groAV  the  same  on  your  own 
farm? 


Custom  Elxchange  Milling  in  New  York 

We  have  had  hundreds  of  letters  from  New  York 
farmers  asking  Avhat  their  rights  are  regarding  local 
grinding  of  wheat.  The  situation  has  been  badly  com¬ 
plicated,  owing  to  conflicting  rules  and  the  demand 
for  a  use  of  substitutes.  We  now  have  the  following 
statement  from  the  Food  Administratoi’,  Charles^  E, 
Trcman,  regarding  custom  exchange  milling.  Keep 
this  for  reference : 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  for  farmers  bringing  in 
their  own  wheat  to  receive  in  exchange  their  annual 
supply  of  flour.  Nothing  in  the  present  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  regulations  prevents  the  continuation  of  this 
custom,  except  that  the  general  wheat  conservation 
rules  require  wheat  flour  to  be  delivered  only  with  one 
pound  of  substitutes  for  each  four  pounds  of  wheat 
flour. 

Such  substitutes  cannot  always  be  handled  by  small 
country  mills,  and  a  year’s  supply  of  some  of  the  sub¬ 
stitutes  is  likely  to  spoil.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  has  been  considered  desirable,  where  farmers  Avere 
willing  to  pledge  a  strict  compliance  with  the  program 
of  the  Food  Administi’ation,  to  permit  the  delivery  of 
flour  to  them  without  substitutes  in  exchange  for  their 
own  wheat. 

Furthermore,  many  farmers  grow  their  oion  suhsti- 
tutes,  and  it  is  not  desired  in  this  ease  to  foree  them  to 
lug  other  sulstitutes,  provided  that  proper  compliance 
with  the  Food  Administration  program  can  he  obtained 
without  this  requirement. 

The  millers  in  New  York  State  are  authorized  to 
deliver  wheat  flour  to  farmers  without  substitutes,  upon 
the  signing  of  a  suitable  pledge.  In  general  the  pledge 
covers  the  following  points :  In  the  first  place,  the 
farmer  pledges  him.self  to  u.se  flour  only  in  his  own 
household,  and  not  to  re-sell  any  of  it  without  permis¬ 
sion ;  further,  the  use  of  such  flour  must  conform  to 
the  program  of  the  United  States  Food  Admini.stration, 
in  that  in  the  baking  of  all  bread  at  least  one  pound  of 
substitutes  to  every  four  pounds  of  Avheat  flour  must 
be  used,  and  if  rye  is  u.sed,  tAVO  pounds  of  rye  to  every 
three  pounds  of  wheat  flour. 

In  some  cases  farmers  Avill  groAv  their  own  substi¬ 
tutes  ;  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  the  pledge 
will  take  the  form  that  the  farmer  certifies  that  he  has 
had  ground  for  use  in  his  own  family,  a  certain  amount 
of  substitutes  Avhich  have  not  been  balanced  against  any 
purchases  of  wheat  flour.  In  this  case,  the  farmer 
pledges  in  the  baking  of  all  bread  to  use  one  pound  of 
the  .substitutes  of  his  own  growing  to  every  four  pounds 
of  wheat  flour,  or  if  rye  is  used,  tAVO  pounds  of  rye  to 
every  three  pounds  of  Avheat  flour. 


The  Return  Gift  Package 

A  problem  which  the  Vegetable  (irowers’  Association 
has  made  somewhat  of  a  drive  on  this  year  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  getting  pay  for  packages,  or  an  exchange  at  the 
time  of  sale.  Resolutions  have  been  passed  and  the 
project  was  given  the  open  support  of  the  State  Council 
of  Defense,  as  well  as  of  the  local  branches  of  the  State 
Council.  So  far  little  benefit  has  been  derived,  except 
perhaps  on  the  Waterbury  market.  There  are  probably 
two  chief  reasons  for  this ;  the  relatively  unorganized 
condition  of  our  city  markets,  both  geographically  and 
Avith  respect  to  the  classes  of  people  Avho  deal  in  them  ; 
and  the  great  diversity  of  packages  used,  Avhich  makes 
price  fixing  of  packages  almost  impossible,  or,  rather, 
the  price  fixing  ea.sy  and  the  collection  impossible.  I 
was  much  struck  by  the  conditions  I  found  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  in  the  light  of  our  experience  in  trying  to 
solve  this  package  question.  The  almost  universal  use 
of  the  bushel  and  half-bushel  boxes  reduces  the  difli- 
culty  immensely,  Avhile  in  the  ca.se  of  the  Farmers’  Ex¬ 
change,  the  sales  machinery  is  such  that  buyers  must 
pay  for  the  boxes  before  they  get  out  of  the  building, 
Avhile  they  can,  if  they  wish,  sell  the  carriers  back  to 
the  exchange  Avithin  a  very  foAv  minutes  after  they  have 
paid  for  them.  This  points  out  the  vadue  of  the  com¬ 
mon  package  on  which  a  uniform  value  can  be  placed, 
and  the  utility  of  having  a  central  buying  place,  where 
business  methods  can  not  only  be  introduced  but  ad¬ 
hered  to.  We  have  a  little  marketing  question  on  our 
hands  right  noAV.  There  are  several  ton.s  of  good  Ilub- 
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bard  squash  and  pie  pumpkins,  produced  in  the  course 
of  various  experiments,  that  we  cannot  sell  unless  we 
pack  them  in  barrels.  With  barrels  almo.st  unobtain¬ 
able,  or  at  least  very  expensive,  we  must  think  tAvice 
before  buying  them  for  .so  space-wasting  an  article  as 
squash.  Perhaps  “the  nigger  in  the  woodpile”  really  is 
that  Ave  dislike  to  be  held  up  in  this  way,  letting  the 
other  felloAV  realize  his  profit  on  the  barrels.  You  will 
remember  that  Edmund  Burke  pointed  out  this  same 
idea  in  his  speech  on  taxing  the  Amercan  colonies,  when 
he  said  that  the  actual  sum  of  money  involved  Avas  not 
so  much,  but  no  one  liked  to  be  robbed  of  even  a  cent. 
In  general,  for  the  conditions  prevailing  in  this  State,  I 
do  not  see  any  remedy  in  resolutions  and  regulations, 
but  only  in  centralized  selling  and  a  universal  package. 

Av.  c.  PELTON,  Secretary. 

Connecticut  Vegetable  (Growers’  Association. 


Grinding  Flour  On  the  Farm 

I  own  and  operate  two  f.arms  located  in  the  State  of 
New  .Ter.sey.  On  these  farms  I  have  four  or  five  fam¬ 
ilies  Avorking  for  rne,  and  living  right  on  the  farm.  Each 
one  of  these  families  would  like  to  purchase  a  few  bush¬ 
els  of  whole  Avheat  for  their  own  consumption.  They 
would  then  grind  this  AA'heat  right  on  the  farm  in  a  mill 
used  for  grinding  feed  for  the  live  stock.  Inasmuch  as 
they  intend  grinding  and  using  the  whole  wheat,  would 
you  kindly  advise  me  if  I  am  allowed  to  sell  them  the 
whole  wheat  they  require?  a.  o. 

We  have  the  authority  of  the  Grain  Administration 
for  the  following  statement  regarding  this  case : 

Wheat  produced  on  the  farm  may  be  ground  in  tho 
farm  mill  and  used  as  desired,  provided  the  mill  is  not 
a  commercial  one,  and  none  of  the  product  is  removed 
from  the  place. 

The  owner  of  the  farm  may  buy  the  wheat  and  sell 
to  his  tenants  to  be  ground  in  their  farm  mill  and  used 
on  the  place  for  human  food,  but  in  this  case  none  of  the 
Avheat  can  be  used  for  live  stock  food.  The  Government 
expects  that  consumers  who  grind  their  own  floiir  in  this 
way  Avill  be  sufficiently  patriotic  to  carry  out  the  spirit 
of  the  laAv  regarding  the  percentage  of  wheat  substitutes 
required  in  commercial  flour,  even  though  not  tech¬ 
nically  covered  by  the  law. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

Grapes  Show  Result  of  Cold. — The  finger  lake 
section  is  a  barometer  for  the  rest  of  the  State  in  grape 
production.  When  the  yield  is  small  here  it  is  apt  to 
be  elsewhere.  The  harvest  is  well  begun,  and  will  not 
average  over  50  per  cent  of  normal,  due  to  the  cold  of 
last  Winter.  At  present  Concords  are  bringing  $75 
per  ton.  GroAvers  had  feared  the  effect  of  the  temper¬ 
ance  movement,  but  find  no  decrease  in  the  demand, 
which  is  especially  brisk  for  jams  and  jellies.  In  the 
D'ansville  district  the  yield  is  only  25  per  cent.  Though 
fcAV  in  quantity  the  quality  Avas  never  so  good — all  in¬ 
sect  pests  having  been  exterminated  by  the  cold.  After 
considerable  negotiation  and  protest  with  the  Inland 
Waterways  Commission,  boats  have  been  ordered  to  take 
care  of  the  crop  in  tho  Keuka  district,  bringing  the  fruit 
to  Penn  Yan  and  Ilammondsport.  The  boats  of  this 
section  were  recently  suspended  by  the  Erie  Railroad. 
This  had  been  the  outlet  for  grapes  for  many  years, 
and  was  tho  only  feasible  outlet,  owing  to  the  steep 
hills  surrounding  the  finger  lakes.  These  hills  create 
ideal  conditions  for  grape  culture  similar  to  noted  grape 
sections  of  Europe. 

Wheat  Market. — Owing  to  railway  embargoes  and 
the  fact  that  seaboard  movement  has  not  kept  pace  with 
internal  movement  of  wheat,  elevators  and  local  mills 
are  overstocked  and  farmers  who  wish  to  dispose  of 
their  wheat  early  are  unable  to  do  so.  In  Cortland  and 
neighboring  counties  where  this  condition  exists,  millers 
Avill  pay  the  farmers  only  prices  lower  than  the  fixed 
Government  price.  The  fai’m  bureaus  are  warning  the 
people  against  selling  for  less  than  the  full  price,  $2.16, 
in  this  zone,  and  advise  consulting  the  farm  bureaus  in 
regard  to  the  matter.  The  Government  is  co-operating 
Avith  the  farm  bureaus  to  help  the  farmers  to  find  mar¬ 
kets  .at  full  price.  Just  a  little  Availing,  they  say,  and 
all  Avill  be  able  to  secure  it.  County  food  administrators 
are  urging  the  people  to  buy  and  use  more  graham 
flour,  Avhich  requires  no  substitute  now,  as  an  ab.solutely 
nece.ssary  measure  to  conserve  wheat. 

.Silage  Difficulties. — So  much  of  the  corn  all  over 
the  State  has  been  badly  frosted  the  State  College  is 
urging  upon  farmers  the  necessity  of  using  plenty  of 
moisture  Avith  the  dry  corn.  Field-dry  fodder,  they 
state,  needs  an  equal  Aveight  of  Avater  to  make  good 
silage.  Mixing  the  heavy  and  light  portions  of  the 
silage  evenly  also  helps  to  avoid  spoiled  silage.  Water 
may  be  added  at  the  blower  or  at  the  surface  of  the 
silo.  _  The  college  Avarns  against  silo  gas,  especially  in 
pit  silos.  A  lighted  candle  or  lantern  should  be  lowered 
into  all  such  where  circulation  of  the  air  is  slow.  If  it 
burns  brightly  all  is  well.  But  if  it  goes  out  a  draft 
must  be  started  in  some  Avay  before  anyone  enters  it 
by  opening  the  doors  or  by  directing  the  blower  into  the 
silo. 

Syracuse  Milk  Dispute  Settled. — ^The  city’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  milk  is  again  assured,  practically  all  of  the  larger 
retailers  having  signed  the  Dairymen’s  League  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  a  wholesale  price  of  $3.97  per  100  lbs.  Dr. 
C.  M.  Coe,  representative  and  director  of  the  League, 
Avas  in  charge  of  the  fight  for  the  farmers. 

Bio  Barn  Contract. — A  short  time '  ago  Cortland 
County’s  largest  barn.  60x100  ft.,  was  burned  by  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion,  filled  Avitli  immense  stores  of  hay, 
grain,  and  farm  tools.  There  Avas  an  insurance  of 
$15,000  on  it — .$9,000  for  the  building  alone.  Contract¬ 
ors  are  now  scouring  the  country  for  help  to  replace  it 
by  one  of  the  same  size.  It  is  expected  this  will  be  the 
biggest  barn  betAveen  Syracuse  and  Binghamton. 

Grocers  Reduce  ExPEN.SES.^It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
a  new  AA'ar-time  method  of  reducing  unnece.ssary  ex¬ 
penses  just  being  enforced  in  Auburn  and  Cortland  may 
find  a  Avider  territory  and  be  continued  long  after  the 
Avar  ceases.  It  is  that  of  free  delivery  of  parcels  to  pur- 
cha.sers  Avho  inconsiderately  order  one  thing  at  a  time, 
perhaps  several  times  a  day,  each  to  be  delivered.  After 
this  the  grocers  and  butchers  of  these  cities  will  charge 
5c  extra  for  each  delivery,  Avhether  of  one  or  more 
packages,  and  will  make  but  one  trip  a  day,  or,  in  some 
more  remote  sections,  two  a  Aveek.  This  releases  de¬ 
liverymen  for  Avar  service,  reduces  wear  and  tear  on 
horses  and  \’ehicle.s,  and  Avill  enable  the  public  to 
buy  their  goods  more  cheaply,  not  penalizing  the  careful 
cash-and-carry  customer  in  favor  of  the  careless,  incon¬ 
siderate  one. 

Crop  Notes. — Late  cabbage  is  cracking  open  in  some 
sections.  Several  short  snowfalls  have  been  seen  in  the 
Adirondack  counties  Beans  are  badly  damaged  by 
heavy  rains.  Silo  filing  and  Fall  ploAving  has  also  been 
badly  hindered  by  the  rains.  m.  g.  f. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Mothers  of  France 

Mothers  of  France — we  send  our  sons  to 
you. 

The  ships  go  out  from  morn  to  eventide, 
Bearing  with  them  the  hope  of  our  young 
land 

That  they  may  stand  in  battle  side  by  side 
With  those  your  sons  who  die  so  well  for 
France. 

We  shall  not  be  less  brave  than  you  have 
been. 

With  patient  hearts  we  pay  the  price  you 
paid, 

And  wait  our  sons — but  some  will  not 
come  home. 

Nor  shall  we  ever  know  where  they  are 
laid. 

Remember  us — for  we  are  mothers,  too — 
When  fair  peace  gilds  your  land,  and 
poppies  grow 

Over  your  battlefields.  Do  not  forget 
Our  sons,  whose  alien  graves  we  do  not 
know. 

Tend  thou  our  homeless  dead — Mothers 
of  France. 

— Anne  Banner  in 
Everybfxly’s  Magazine. 

» 

Shelling  Lima  beans  is  very  hard  on 
the  fingers  and  thumb,  and  on  the  nails. 
We  find  it  quite  easy  to  get  the  knack  of 
opening  the  po<ls  and  slipping  out  the 
beans  with  a  short,  pointed,  vegetable 
knife,  and  thus  avoiding  the  usual  dis¬ 
comfort  of  splitting  the  tough  pods. 

w 

The  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
Hosj)ital  says  that  the  best  ambulance 
drivers  that  institution  has  ever  bad  are 
five  women  supplied  by  the  National 
League  for  Women’s  Service.  Two  of  the 
former  drivers  were  taken  by  the  Army, 
while  the  others  left  suddenly  for  better 
paying  work.  ^ 

VEST.S  and  guimpes  in  great  variety  are 
seen  on  the  neckAvear  countei-s.  and  are 
especially  useful  in  making  a  plain  tail¬ 
ored  gowm  look  dressy  upon  occasion. 
Plain  organdie  or  pique  gives  w'ay  upon 
dress  occasions  to  net  or  satin.  Some 
very  smart  organdie  guimpes  are  embroid¬ 
ered  with  colored  dots,  and  have  pleated 
fronts.  Just  now  a  rounded  bib  collar, 
buttoning  at  the  back,  is  a  favored  style. 
Vests  to  be  worn  wuth  suits  are  often 
made  of  brilliant  brocades  shot  with  me¬ 
tallic  threads. 

» 

The  careless  sneezer  is  always  a  dan¬ 
ger,  but  especially  so  during  an  influenza 
epidemic.  In  many  localities  the  health 
authorities  have  posted  warnings,  asking 
people  to  cover  nose  and  mouth  with  a 
handkerchief  when  they  sneeze,  as  a 
means  of  preventing  disease  germs  from 
being  spread  into  the  air.  This  should 
be  remembered  by  everyone.  During  a 
period  of  family  colds  it  is  wise  to  wash 
handkerchiefs  separately  from  other 
clothes  and  to  boil  them  thoroughly.  The 
soft,  absorbent  Japanese  paper  handker¬ 
chiefs  that  can  be  bought  cheaply  by  the 
hundred  are  a  sanitary  precaution,  being 
burned  after  using. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service 
Bulletin  states  that  newspaper  reports 
from  Fargo,  N.  D.,  indicate  that  the  pa¬ 
triotic  community  co-operative  spirit  is 
largely  influencing  the  farm  labor  situa¬ 
tion  in  that  section.  The  employees  of 
Black’s  department  store,  of  Fargo,  have 
organized  a  “Shocking  Club,’’  composed  of 
about  50  young  men  and  women.  The 
members  of  this  club  have  been  giving  a 
very  practical  demonstration  of  what 
real  patriotism  is  by  harvesting  the  wheat 
on  the  farms  in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett,  a  leading  farmer  of  the  section  on 
whose  farm  the  club  harvested  35  acres 
of  wheat,  writes  to  the  local  paper : 

“I  made  an  inspection  of  the  shocks 
today  and  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at 
the  excellence  of  the  work  done.  While 
they  are  all  great  workers,  there  are  one 
or  two  young  women  in  the  party  who 
can  do  more  work  than  any  man  I  ever 
ever  had  on  the  place.” 

Federal  Director  Lindley  H.  Patten 
has  been  encouraging  this  community  co¬ 
operation  and  writes  that  the  spirit  which 
pervades  the  Fargo  district  is  general 
over  the  whole  State  of  North  Dakota. 


More  Notes  From  Tennessee 

Our  camp-meeting  this  year  was  only 
three  days,  instead  of  the  usual  two 
weeks.  A  Normal  singing  protracted 
meeting  and  association  at  the  same  place 
had  worn  the  people  out  until  many  of 
the  nearbys  did  not  attend  at  all,  but  we 
far-off  ones  would  think  it  a  dreadful 
calamity  to  miss  camp-meeting.  It’s  hur¬ 
ry,  bustle,  rustle  all  week ;  cook  a  bit  of 
dinner  on  Saturday,  get  u;'  early  Sunday 
morning,  hasten  through  with  the  "work 
and  don  our  best  bib  and  tucker,  pack 
our  dinner,  harness  up,  pile  iu  and  start. 
The  road  is  all  our  ofwn  fo"  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile ;  then  w’e  are  on  the 
pike.  We  drive  aside  ;  whizz  goes  a  car ; 
we  start  on,  and  every  few  minutes  it  is 
the  same  process,  but  at  last  we  arrive. 


Mystery  Pickles 


Will  you  give  the  recipe  for  “mystery 
pickle.”  published  some  time  last  year?  I 
made  some,  liked  it,  and  some  way  lost 
the  recipe.  I  would  like  to  make  more  if 
I  can  get  the  recipe  in  time.  MRS.  E.  o. 

Run  one  peck  of  green  tomatoes,  six 
medium-sized  white  onions  and  nine  small 
green  peppers  through  a  meat  chopper, 
etir  in  one-half  pint  of  salt  and  let  the 
mixture  stand  24  hours.  Drain,  put  on 
vinegar  enough  to  cover  and  cook  half  an 
hour.  Add  one-half  pint  of  vinegar,  one- 
half  pound  of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
ground  mustard,  mixed  with  a  little  vin¬ 
egar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  celery  seed, 
one  teaspoonful  each  allspice,  cinnamon 
and  cloves  and  a  half  pint  of  grated  horse¬ 
radish.  Bottle.  A  pickle  of  this  kind, 
molded  into  a  little  mound,  used  to  be 
served  Avith  all  meats  at  a  popular  New 
York  cbop-house,  and  as  the  recipe  was 
keiit  secret,  the  restaurant’s  patrons 
called  it  “mystery  pickle.” 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  give  number  of  pattern  and  size 
desired.  Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents. 


9205.  Gyniiiasiuin  Suit,  8  to  14  years. 
With  long  or  short  sleeves.  I'rioe  15 
cents. 


Hacks,  wagons  and  buggies  are  there,  but 
cars  predominate.  From  the  appearance 
of  the  crowd  it  looks  as  if  everybody  and 
everybody’s  people  were  there. 

We  find  a  shady  place  under  a  large  oak 
to  hitch  the  team,  Avhere  they  can  eat 
their  hay  and  at  noon  eat  their  corn. 
Just  below  is  a  large  creek  where  the 
horses  can  be  watered.  Already  we  see 
some  acquaintance  we  have  not  met  since 
the  year  before.  We  climb  out,  dust  our¬ 
selves,  straighten  hair  and  hats,  look  for 
missing  pins  and  start  for  the  shed.  We 
are  halted  at  the  gate  for  a  dime  and 
given  a  ticket.  The  singing  has  already 
begun.  Many  of  the  camps  are  vacant, 
but  some  few  are  occupied. 

We  think  we  Avill  go  under  the  shed  and 
ILsten  awhile,  but  we  keep  meeting  old 
friends,  and  those  AA'e  do  not  meet  we  are 
looking  for.  Alas,  some,  we  learn,  will 
never  come  again  ;  some  are  gone  to  dis¬ 
tant  States  and  many  are  absent,  but 
those  we  find  we  appreciate. 

At  noon  some  go  to  the  boarding-house 
for  hot  lunches  and  coffee.  The  water 
fountain  is  soon  dry,  and  there  is  a  call 
for  apples,  pickle.s,  etc.  More  than  1.500 
people  buzzing  makes  quite  an  uproar, 
but  after  awhile  the  services  begin  again. 
We  stay  for  a  bit  and  some  quick  clouds 
send  us  hurrying  homeward,  but  it  does 
not  rain,  .so  we  arrive  safe  and  sound, 
tired  but  happy.  Some  say,  “What  do 
you  go  for?”  I  answer,  “Just  becau.se  I 
meet  people  I  would  never  see  if  I  stay  at 
home — old  schoolmates,  and  they  grow 
scarcer  every  year.”  .Tust  a  few  hours’ 
outing  gives  one  something  to  think  of  be¬ 
sides  the  daily  grind  of  everlasting  house¬ 
hold  work. 

And  now  for  a  few  items  in  regard  to 
the  fruit  and  sugar  situation.  I  us<5  but 
little  sugar  in  canning  berries,  cherries, 
peaches,  apples,  etc.,  and  seldom  lose  a 
jar  of  fruit.  I  have  canned  several  gal¬ 
lons  of  fruit  juices  for  Jelly  later  on. 
Preserves  are  eatable  if  'one-half  the 
usual  amount  of  sugar  is  u.sed.  Make  a 
syrup  of  the  sugar  and  a  bit  of  water, 
pour  over  the  fruit,  let  stand  until  cold, 
drain,  reheat  juice,  pour  over  fruit  again, 
let  stand  over  night,  then  boil  juice  until 
it  begins  to  thicken,  drop  in  fruit,  cook 
until  a  bit  tender,  remove  to  jars,  bring 
juice  to  a  heavy  boil,  pour  over  fruit; 
seal  while  hot.  By  using  more  pulp  of 
the  fruit  in  jellies,  less  sugar  is  required. 
Stiff  batters,  jelly,  etc.,  are  essential 
where  one  has  to  send  lunches,  but  I  u.se 
eggs,  fried  chicken,  homemade  cheese, 
baked  potatoes,  etc.  T  have  a  number  of 
late  chickens  that  Avill  supply  the  school 
lunch  until  the  porkers  come  in ;  then 
sausage  will  be  used.  With  the  ripening 
of  the  cane  one  can  make  molasses  cakes. 

I  think  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  way.  mks.  d.  b.  p. 


Apple  Sauce  Stored  In  Crocks 

Noting  your  item  about  apple  sauce, 
you  may  be  interested  in  one  of  my  exper¬ 
iments.  of  which,  to  my  housekeeper’s  sor¬ 
row,  there  is  no  end.  We  had  in  August 
a  surplus  of  Russian  apples  and  a  short¬ 
age  of  glass  jars.  We  had  a  number  of 
three-pint  stone  pots  which  held  four  to 
five  pounds  of  preserve,  the  covers  also 
being  stone.  We  Avashed  and  quartered 
the  apples,  removing  the  blossom  ends 
and  any  imperfections,  then  stewed  them, 
passing  all  the  mass  of  skins,  cores,  etc., 
that  Avould  go  through  a  sieve,  and  one 
who  never  has  tried  that  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  apple  sauce  would  be  surprised  at  the 


extra  quantity  it  makes  and  the  superior 
quality.  Then  we  poured  hot  Avater  into 
the  pots  to  heat  them,  and  filled  them  full 
of  the  very  hot  sauce.  The  covers  were 
pressed  down  so  the  sauce  came  up  around 
them,  and  after  removing  this  surplus, 
hot  paraffin  Avas  poured  on,  completely 
filling  the  tops.  I  neglected  t'>  examine 
the  jars  until  the  next  day,  Avhen  I  found 
a  slight  crack  on  each  one.  which  I  at 
once  filled  Avith  paraffin,  but  in  the  next 
lot  I  applied  the  paraffin  the  second  time 
in  a  few  hours.  When  opened  the  sauce 
had  the  appearance  of  having  settled  am 
there  was  quite  a  cake  of  the  par.eflin  over 
the  top.  The  sauce  kept  perfectly,  and 
the  flavor  is  delicious.  I  figure  a  score 
of  300  and  hope  to  try  it  again.  F.  C.  c. 

Diamond  Filet  Edging 

Chain  40.  (Ch.  2,  miss  2,  d.  c.  into 
next,  will  be  called  one  space,  for  brevity. 
Every  3  d.  c.  Avill  be  called  one  block.) 

First  Row — 1  d.  c.  into  7th  st.  from  the 
needle,  5  spaces.  1  block,  3  spaces,  1 
block,  3  .spaces.  Turn. 

Second  Row — 2  spaces,  1  block,  1  space, 
1  block,  one  space,  1  blocfl,  1  space,  1 
block,  5  spaces.  Turn. 

Third  Row — 4  spacc.s,  1  block,  3  spaces, 
1  block,  3  spaces,  1  block,  one  space,  30 
ch.  Turn. 

-Fourth  Roaa’ — 3  d.  c.  into  7tli  st.  from 
the  needle,  1  space,  3  block,  9  spaces,  1 
block,  3  spaces.  Turn. 

Fifth  Row — 2  spaces.  3  block,  31 
spaces,  3  block,  3  space.  Turn. 

Sixth  Roav — 2  spaces,  1  block,  0  spaces, 
1  block,  3  spaces.  Turn. 

Seventh  Roaa’ — 4  spaces,  3  block,  3 
space,  1  block,  3  spaces,  3  block,  1  space. 
Turn. 

Eighth  Row — Same  as  the  second. 

Ninth  Row — G  space.s,  1  block,  3  spaces, 
1  block,  3  spaces.  Turn. 

Repeat  from  the  second  roAV  for  the 
length  desired. 

Then  around  the  edge  of  the  scallops 
make  a  row  of  s.  c.  with  a  pivot  of  3  ch. 


Diamond  Filet  Edging 

at  every  corner.  This  will  strengthen  the 
lace  and  also  give  a  very  nice  finish  to  it. 

KI.IZAHETH  M’SPAKRAN. 


A  Tested  Washing  Fluid 

On  page  1029  someone  asked  for  chem¬ 
ical  help  in  Avashiug.  Here  is  a  fluid  I 
have  used  more  than  20  years.  It  makes 
the  hard  work  much  easier.  The  lead¬ 
ing  druggist  here  keeps  the  amounts  put 
■up,  it  is  so  much  used:  One  10-cent  can 
of  best  potash,  live  cents’  worth  salts  of 
tartar  (I  think  this  is  one  ounce),  one 
ounce  sal  ammoniac.  The  price  is  now 
40  cents  for  all.  Dissolve  potash  in  one 
quart  of  hot  Avater.  Put  in  large  earth¬ 
enware  dish,  add  salts  of  tartar  and  last 
sal  ammoniac.  Leave  4;he  room  as  soon 
as  you  put  in  the  sal  ammoniac,  as  the 
fumes  are  suffocating  for  a  few  moments. 
Tlien  add  four  quarts  more  water.  Bottle 
in  large  glass  bottles  if  possible,  and  keep 
Avhere  it  Avill  not  freeze.  Three-fourths 
cup  of  washing  fluid  is  used  to  the  water 
of  a  large  clothes  boiler.  Put  soap  pow¬ 
der  or  cut-up  soap  into  cold  water,  add 
fluid.  Put  in  clothes,  from  which  fruit 
or  blood  stains  have  been  removed.  Bring 
to  a  boil  and  boil  more  or  less  as  conveui- 


b'j 


„  DEL  DANE. 

‘Tht  Old  Stove  Master'* 

has  clipped  the  wings  of  high^  , 
hying  pnees.  Let  me  prove  that 
1  can  save  you  $25.00  to  $75.00  on  the  price 
and  installation  of  the  finest  quality  Pipeless  Fur¬ 
nace— one  that  will  heat  your 
home  “warm  as  toast” 
through  one  register.  I 
challenge  you  to  give  me  a 
chance  to  prove  that  I 


Just  Get  My  Book! 
See  for  Yourself 

what  low  wholesale  prices 
I  quote  on  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Furnaces.Gas 
Ranges. Oil  Ranges 
Band  Kitchen 
J  Kabinets.  I 

}  Don  t  wait  un- 
j  til  tomorrow. 
'Write  right 
I  away.  Ask  (or 
I  Catalog  No.91(> 

I  Kalamazoo  Stove 
Company,  Mfrs, 

I  Kalamazoo,  Midi. 


m 
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Direct  to  You" 


There  Ic  no  longer  any  need  for  you  to  hear 
Imperfectly, for  straining  to  hear  or  being  oon- 
splcuour  In.any  way.  Ov  r  a  quarter  million 
deaf  peopleraro  now  hearing  clearly  with  the 
Acoustlcon.  And  since  the  porfocting  of  our 
DOW  1918  Acoustlcon  it  Is  smaller,  hotter,  and 
just  as  strong  as  ever. 

There  is  no  need,  either,  to  take  any  of  these 
statements  without  proof.  We  have  always 
been  willing  to  prove  what  the  Acoustlcon 
will  do  in  each  Individual  case,  without  a  cent 
of  expense  to  the  user.  That’s  the  reason  we 
have  over  325. UUO  enthuslaBtically  satisfied 
cu.stomers  now. 

Just  write  us,  saying,  “I  am  hard  of  hearing 
.'ind  will  try  the  Acoustlcon.”  We  will  send 
you,  delivery  charges  paid,  the 

1918  Aconsticon 

For  10  "Days’  (mcTOGRAPHl  No  Deposit 
Free  Trial  No  Expense 

All  we  ask  Is  that  yon  give  It  a  fnlrtrlnl  in  your 
own  home  and  amid  familiar  ■urroundings.  Then 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  whether  it  Improves  your 
hearing. 

If  it  does  not  do  so,  we  want  It  back  without  a 
cent  of  expense  to  you  for  the  trial,  because  we 
know  It  it  good  business  policy  to  hare  none  but 
satisfled  and  enthuslastle  customers— That’s  the 
only  kind  we  now  have.  Write  for  your  FREE 
TRIAL  today. 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO..  1350  Candler  Bldf.,  N.  Y. 
Canadian  Addreu,  621  New  Birka  Building,  Montreal 


what  a  relief!  *  * 

That  rheumatic  tojoinge  doesn’t  bother 
you  long  after  you’ve  had  the  aching 
part  bathed  with  the  old  standby  — 
Sloan’s  Liniment.  You  just  put  a  little  on 
— it  doesn’t  stain  the  skin  —  gently  pat  it, 
and  it  penetrates,  sending  a  nvarm^  soothing 
gloav  through  the  tortured  part. 

it  standa  atone  in  promoting  quick  relief  from  after-tffttn 
sf  exposure,  lumhati.  tciatiea,  muscle  and  Joint  strains,  pain 
strains,  and  stifnest,  neuralgia,  bruises.  There's  a  success¬ 
ful  record  of  J7  years  bade  of  Sloan’s  Liniment. 

Keep  a  big  bottle  ready  for  use — it  may  be  any 
minute.  The  big  bottle  holds  six  times  as  much 
as  the  small  one.  so  get  the  most  for  your  money. 


Sloan’s 

Kills  Pain 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hiiir  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
Into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
Information.  It  tells  how  to  take  oil 
and  care  for  hides  ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  freight  both  ways;  about  our 
sale  dyeing  process  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins ;  about  the 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell, 
taxi(lerm.v,  etc. 

Tlien  we  have  recently  got  out  an- 
bther  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
lifvkwcarand  other  fine  fur  garments. 

With  prices  ;  also  fur  garments  remod¬ 
eled  and  repaired. 

You  can  iiave  either  book  by  sendiiin  , 

Vour  correct  address  naming  which,  or” 

Doth  books  if  you  need  both.  Address 

'The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
671  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Ye 


The  New  York  Grange 
Exchange,  Inc. 

Wishes  to  anrtounce  to  the  farmers  of 
the  State  of  New  York 

1st. — That  it  will  be  ready  for  business 
October  1st. 

2i)d. — That  it  solicits  trade  from  farmers 
throughout  the  State,  and  particu¬ 
larly  from  co-operative  associations 
of  farmers. 

3rd. — That  all  inquiries  regarding  our  in¬ 
tentions  and  methods  will  he  cheer¬ 
fully  answered. 

4th-Tha  t  its  offices  are  located  at  No.  611 
DillayeMeinorialBldg..Syracuse,N.Y. 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewis ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  sale  by  Rural  New  •  Yorker 
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<>nt.  Put  second  lot  in  cold  water  before 
adding  to  hot  water.  Itinse  and  blue  as 
usual.  Colored  clothes  may  be  soaked  in 
the  warm  water  with  the  heat  turned  oflf. 
The  dirt  will  come  out  easily  rubbed  be¬ 
tween  the  hands.  E.  B.  w. 


Some  Good  Cheese  Dishes 

Cheese  is  a  valuable  meat  substitute, 
and  should  be  made  a  nourishing  part  ot 
the  meal,  not  merely  an  accessory.  Many 
of  us  do  not  make  as  much  use  of  cooked 
cheese  as  we  should.  An  increase  in 
cheese  consumption  saves  meat  and  helpo 
the  dairy  industry. 

Minute  Ilabbit. — This  is  a  recipe  sent 
out  by  the  United  States  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  :  One  pint  milk,  three  tablespoonx 
tapioca,  one  cup  cheese,  one  egg  well 
beaten,  one-half  teaspoon  mustard,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  pepper  or  paprika  to 
taste.  Scald  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler 
and  .vhen  hot  add  the  tapioca ;  cook  15 
minutes;  then  add  the  cheese  cut  into 
small  pieces  :  stir  constantly  till  the  cheese 
is  melted  ;  add  the  well-beaten  egg,  mixed 
with  a  little  cold  milk,  „'he  mustard,  salt 
and  pepper.  If  desired,  this  may  be 
turned  into  a  baking  dish  and  baked  until 
brown. 

Cheese  Fondu. — Place  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  double  boiler  one  gill  of  milk  and 
two  ounces  of  grated  bread  crumbs.  When 
smooth,  add  four  ounces  of  grated  Amer¬ 
ican  cheese  and  one  tablespoonful  of  melt¬ 
ed  butter.  Stir  over  the  fire  until  the 
cheese  is  melted,  season  with  one-third  of 
a  teaspoonful  of  dry  mustard,  a  pinch  of 


ilar  to  the  above,  except  in  the  absence 
of  bread  crumbs.  Mix  well  together  a 
cupful  of  flour,  a  half  cup  of  grated 
cheese,  a  scant  half  teaspoouful  of  salt, 
two  dashes  of  cayenne  and  a  half  tea- 
spoonhil  of  baking  powder,  then  rub  in 
a  large  tablespoonful  of  soft  butter.  Mix 
to  a  stiff  dough  with  cold  water,  roll  out 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  cut  into 
fingers  with  a  jagging  iron.  Arrange  a 
half  inch  apart  on  greased  pans,  brush  the 
top  of  each  finger  with  unbeaten  white  ot 
egg,  sprinkle  with  a  little  grated  cheese 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  over.  These  are 
served  cold. 

Cheese  Souffle. — Make  a  white  sauce  by 
cooking  together  one  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  a  small  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
tben  adding  one*-half  cup  of  milk.  Stir 
until  thick ;  add  a  tab/espoonful  of  grated 
cheese :  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Take 
from  the  fire,  and  when  cool  add  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  well  beaten,  and,  last  of  all, 
the  whites  of  two  eggs.  Turn  into  a  bak¬ 
ing  dish ;  put  into  a  mo^lerate  oven. 
When  brown  it  is  done. 


Conserving  Stationery  Material 

No  household  can  afford  any  failure 
to  utilize  the  blank  paper  of  the  large 
amount  of  printed  matter  that  comes  into 
the  home  from  various  sources,  and  thus 
save  good  stationery  for  mailing  purposes 
only.  Opened  envelopes  of  all  sizes,  hung 
on  a  nail  in  the  kitchen,  are  just  as  good 
as  new  paper  for  making  out  the  lists  of 
hou.sehold  necessities  before  going  to  town, 
and  for  untried  recipes,  labels  for  large 
packages  or  boxes  for  storage  about  the 


No.  1;;00  bIiow.s  an  attractive  set  of  Dutch  curtains.  The  outline  stitch  with  heavy 
floss  is  tiscd  for  the  embroidery  work.  The  popples  are  pink  with  yellow  centers.  The 
leaves  and  vines  are  green  the  latter  being  In  the  darker  shade.  The  trellis  is  for  a 
llglit  sliade  of  green  The  side  curtains  are  214  yards  long  by  yard  wide.  The  larabre- 
•liiin  Is  18xC2  inches.  The  material  Is  white  curtain  cloth  and  with  flo.ss,  costs  per  set  $3. 
The  curtains  are  very  pretty  hung  as  they  are  without  embroidering,  and  may  be  ordered 
without  floss  for  !F2.50. 


white  pepper  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Have  in  readiness  the  yolks  and 
whites  of  two  eggs,  separately  and  lightly 
beaten ;  fold  these  into  the  cheese  mix¬ 
ture;  put  quickly  into  a  deep  buttered 
baking  dish  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven 
about  20  minutes.  Serve  in  the  baking 
dish. 

Cheese  Nuts. — Chop  a  pint  of  English 
walnuts  or  blanched  almonds.  If  almonds 
are  used,  slightly  toast  them.  Place  layers 
of  chopped  nuts  in  a  small  pan,  alter¬ 
nating  with  layers  of  grated  cheese  and 
grated  bread  crumbs;  season  with  butter 
<in  dots)  and  dashes  of  salt  and  pepper. 
Soften  with  a  little  boiling  water  and 
bake  20  minutes. 

English  Monkey. — This  recipe,  given 
by  the  New  York  Tribune,  has  a  some¬ 
what  absurd  name,  but  is  delicious.  Soak 
one  cupful  of  stale  bread  crumbs  in  one 
cupful  of  milk  for  15  minutes.  Melt  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter  or  substitute,  and 
half  a  cupful  of  soft,  mild  cheese,  cut  in 
tiny  pieces  and  stir  until  the  cheese  is 
melted.  Then  add  the  soaked  crumbs, 
and,  just  before  serving,  one  lightly  beat¬ 
en  egg,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  ft 
few  grains  of  cayenne.  Cook  for  two 
minutes,  pour  over  toasted  crackers  and 
dust  each  portion  with  paprika.  Have 
the  plates  fireproof  and  as  hot  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Cheese  Straws. — ^This  is  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  usual  recipe,  in  its  use  of 
bread  crumbs.  It  calls  for  one  and  one- 
half  ounces  flour,  one  and  one-half  ounces 
bread  crumbs,  one  and  one-half  ounces 
grated  cheese,  one  and  one-half  ounces 
shortening,  pepper  and  salt,  water.  Rub 
the  shortening  and  flour  together,  then 
add  the  other  ingredients  and  mix  to  a 
stiff  paste  with  a  little  water.  Roll  out 
thin  and  cut  into  strips  about  one-fourth 
inch  wide  and  three  inches  long;  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  until  crisp,  generally 
about  15  minutes. 

Cheese  Fingers. — These  are  quite  eim* 


house.  All  the  unsealed  envelopes  spoiled 
or  received  should  be  saved  for  the 
gummed  portion,  which  is  all  ready  for 
labels  for  glass  cans  and  bottles. 

All  the  circular  wrappers  can  be  used 
in  some  way ;  for  instance,  in  packing  a 
trunk  or  handbag,  for  stationery,  hand¬ 
kerchief,  ties,  etc. ;  for  flower  and  garden 
seeds ;  for  pocket  or  small  lunches ;  the 
stronger  ones  for  a  wall  pocket  above  the 
kitchen  table,  for  cookery  clippings  and 
for  small  clean  white  pieces  of  cloth,  for 
greasing  tins  or  cookery  dishes,  and  for 
greasy  fingers,  and  for  holders  and  dry 
dish  cloths.  All  the  light  shades  of  wrap¬ 
ping  paper,  and  the  wrappers  from  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  can  be  inverted  and 
used  again,  or  cut  down  to  small  pad  size 
for  young  children  to  use  freely  while 
acquiring  the  art  of  good  penmanship. 
The  only  way  to  conserve  good  stationery 
is  to  save  every  scrap  of  clean  blank 
paper  that  can  be  used  as  stationery  ma¬ 
terial.  MEDORA  CORBETT. 


Boiled  Cider 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  use  boiled 
cider.  mbs.  a.  j. 

Boiled  cider  is  used  as  a  beverage,  di¬ 
luted  with  water,  and  is  also  used  in 
various  forms  of  cooking.  It  is  used  in 
mincemeat,  in  making  apple  butter,  in 
jelly,  and  as  a  flavoring  for  pudding 
sauces,  also  in  steamed  fruit  puddings. 
A  bread  pudding  made  with  alternate  lay¬ 
ers  of  buttered  bread  and  thinly  sliced 
apples,  spiced  with  cinnamon,  may  have 
slightly  sweetened  boiled  cider  poured 
over  all.  a  one  would  use  milk ;  it  is 
then  baked.  Apples  peeled,  cored,  set  in 
a  deep  baking  dish,  with  boiled  cider 

f cured  around  them,  are  very  nice  baked. 
>ate  in  the  season,  when  cellar-stored 
apples  become  flat  in  flavor,  a  little  boiled 
eider  poured  over  the  slice<l  fruit  in  an 
apple  pie,  gives  a  much  richer  flavor. 


NEXT  WINTER 

Pen't  lire  in  ONE  ROOM ! 

Prepare  now,  for  another 
winter.  Make  up  your 
mind  not  to  suffer  again, 
huddled  together,  floors 
cold  and  hugging  the 
stove.  Enjoy  the  whole 
house  as  you  do  in 
summer. 

It  really  costs  far  less 
to  run  The  NEW-IDEA 
Pipeless  Furnace  than 
it  does  to  run  stoves. 

Then  think  of  the  comfort,  the  healthfulness,  the  convenience 
of  fresh,  moist,  furnace  warmth  circulating  in  every  room, 
upstairs  and  down,  in  every  nook  and 
corner!  No  ashes  in  the  rooms, 
fuss,  dirt,  trouble,  or  danger  of  fire  I 

NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

Made  by  one  of  the  largest  furnace  manufact¬ 
urers  in  the  country — a  concern  with  over  30 
years’  experience.  Made  in  7  sizes;  adapted 
for  homes,  schools  and  churches. 

The  NEW-IDEA  Pipeless  Furnace  comes 
complete.  Nothing  to  build  or  buy. 

One  hole  cut  in  the  floor,  for  one  register,  is 
all.  Takes  cold  air  from  the  house  not  the  cellar. 

Our  construction  keeps  the  cellar  perfectly  cool. 

Write  at  once  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 
We  offer  Expert  Heating  Advice  Absolutely  FREE 

Live  wire  Dealers  or  Agents  wanted  for  open  territory 

Utica  Heater  Company 

Box  SO,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Your  cnance  is  in  Canada.  Ricli  lands  and 
business  opportunities  offer  you  independence. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  $30  an  acre;  Irrigated  lands 
$35  to  $.50.  Twenty  years  to  pay ;  $2,000  loan 
in  improvements,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan 
of  livestock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  per¬ 
sonal  property  or  livestock.  Good  markets, 
churches,  schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excel¬ 
lent  climate— crops  and  livestock  prove  it. 
Special  homeseekers’  fare  certificates.  Write 
for  free  booklets.  Allan  Cameron,  General 
Superintendent  Land  Branch,  Canadian  l‘a- 
cirtc  Railway,  619  Ninth  Avenue.  Calgary, 
Alberta. 


CjSuticura  Soap 

-  — IS  IDEAL - 

For  the  Hands 

Soap  25c.,  Ointment  25A  50o.,  Talcum  25c.  Sample 
each  mailed  free  by  “Cnticura,  Dept,  T,  Boston." 


PERFECTION 


OIL  HEATERS  A 


Look  for  th^ 
^Ihan^jlcTmdc  fdark 


Solid  Comfort 

Perfection  Oil  Heaters  radiate 
cosy  warmth  through  long  fall 
evenings  —  take  the  bite  from 
frosty  mornings — drive  out  cold 
all  day — all  over  the  house. 

No  smoke,  no  cmell — no  wood 
carrying,  no  litter.  Instant,  inex¬ 
pensive  heat — 8  hours  of  it — from 
a  gallon  of  SO-CO-NY  Oil. 

Sold  iy  hardware  and  general  stores. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
OF  NEW  YORK 
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■Uhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  19,  1918 


Improve  the  Value  of  Your  Live-Stock 


DON’T  neglect  slight  ailments, 
they  often  lead  to  serious 
and  complicated 
diseases  or 
death. 


rhis  is  the  reason  we  present  the 
well-known  and  thoroughly 
tried  Preventative 
and  Curative 
Remedy 


(which  is  an 
Etherial  Oil  Compound ) 

An  achievement  of  a  chemist 
who  devotes  his  theoretical  and 
practical  experience  for  improving 
the  condition  of  live-stock. 


E  T  H  O  L  regu¬ 
lates  and  relieves 
ailments  of  the  Bowels, 
Stomach,  Liver  and  Bladder; 
indirectly  correcting  faulty  or  sluggish 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  ailing  or  sick 


Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep  and  Poultry 

ETHOL  is  dependable  in  treating  of  Indigestion,  which  is  the  chief 
cause  of  many  ailments  known  as  Colic,  BSoat,  Constipation, 
Diarrhoea,  iVorms,  Cholera  and  general  loss  of  flesh. 

ETHOL  is  also  very  valuable  to  combat  diseases  caused  by  Exposure 
and  Chills.  For  all  the  above  complications  vve 
highly  recommend  ETHOL. 

ETHOL  is  sold  in  one  gallon  cans  and  the  regular 
price  is  $5.50  per  gal.  For  a  limited  time  however 
we  make  this 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

In  order  fo  introduce  ETHOL  to  every  slock  owner  in  the 
country,  we  have  put  up  a  larRc  quontity  in  one  quart  tin  cans, 
which  wo  will  send  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  $1.50.  If  after  a  fair 
trial  you  are  not  satisfied  that  ETHOL  is  all  we  claim  for  it  return 
the  can  to  us  and  we  will  refund  your  remittance.  .Send  for  your 
can  today.  Write  today  for  our  FREE  BOOKLET  “Cows  and 
tlielr  Care.”  It  contains  information  of  value  to  every  dairyman. 

State  Distributors  Wanted 

VETERINARY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

282  PEARL  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT. OFF# 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles. 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
liairand  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2.  so  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  R  free. 
ABSORBINF.,  JR.,  antiaeptic  llnioient  for  mankind,  rc. 
ducci  Straini,  Painful,  Knotted,  Swollen  Vrina.  Concen- 
Crated — only  a  few  dropa  required  at  an  application.  Price 
tl.2$  per  bottle  at  dcalera  or  delivered. 

W.F.YOUNG.P.  D.  F.,  gShfOkSl.iSprlnofleld,  MasSa 


MINERAl-'"o“vl“r 
HEAVE5?ar3 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 
mNEBM.  HEAVE 


$3  Package 

guaranlood  to  Qiv 
ttuflofactlon  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  i:u.sch. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  fordascriptirc  booklet 
BEMEDV  CU.,  461  fourth  A«e..  Pittsburg,  Pa 


MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS,  by 
W.  A.  Stocking:;  an  excellent  dairy 
book.  For  aalo  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 


Warr'aniet!  ioGive  Satisfaction 

Gombaulfs 

Caustic  Balsam 


HasImitatorsButNoCompetitors 

A  Kafo,  Speedy  nud  IhiHlIlve  Cum  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Swooiiy,  Capped  Hock, 
Strnined  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Pulfs,  and  all  lainonoss  from  Spavin, 
Klngbono  and  othor  bony  tumor.s. 
Cures  all  skin  disoasos  or  Parnsitns, 
Tbrush,  Konioves  all  Bunebos  from 
Horses  or  Cattlo. 

A.s  n  Human  Rcniody  for  Rboumatism, 
Sprains,  Soro  Throat,  ete..  It  Is  Invaluable. 

livery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  acid  is 
Wnn-nnted  to  tfive  autlsfaetlon.  Price 
$1.60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  drugKlsts.  or 
Kent  by  express,  cliar^'es  paid,  with  full 
(llrecIlonH  for  Its  UKetVSend  for  deHerlp- 
live  elrciilarH,  testlnionlalH,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrcncc-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Bone^  Spavin 

Nomatter  how  old  tho'ense,  tiow  lame  the  ‘ 
horse,  or  what  other  treatment  fuib  d,  try 

Fleming's  Spavin  and 
Ringbone  Paste,  $2  a  Bottle 

On.  nuplleallnn  iiau.lly  onoiiKli.  Intan(l.d 
©«t«l»II«hod  puaon  «»f  lion©  Souvin. 
Kifigbono  snd  Hki«*b<mn.  Money  bnek  If  It 

vEST-ppCKcr 


. .  re.K.ivifreqi 

VCTCRINARY  ADVISER. 

FLEMING  BROS. 


niKK. 

800  Union  Stock  Varda. 
ChamlaU.  Chloaeo.  Ill 


Unicorn  Dairy  Ration 

A  quality  feed  at  the  right  price 

It  is  a  combination  of  the  best  feeds  money  can 
buy.  Very  high  in  digestible  protein.  The  only 
prepared  feed  that  contains  Ajax  Flakes.  The 
highest  quality  and  purest  ration  made.  So  pro¬ 
portioned  that  there  is  no  waste.  If  it  is  results 
you  are  looking  for  in  dairy  feed,  then  you  want 
to  learn  more  about  Unicorn.  It  brings  results. 
Write  us  for  free  copy  of  Cow  Testers’  ManuaL 

Chapin  &  Co., 

Dept.  R  Chicago,  Ill. 
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A  15-Year-OId  Champion 

The  picture  shows  .Tciscy  Cf>w  Queen 
Msthci-  F’ox  1S71.‘>9,  wlif)  iti  licr  ]5lli  year 
made  a  record  of  1(),;{71.2  |)oun(ls  milk 
and  ,590.8.5  i>ouii(1h  fat,  which  is  said  to 
m;ike  her  the  world’s  olmmpion  for  cows 
heginning  a  yearly  test  at  14  years  or 
ever. 

Her  owner,  Hugh  \V.  lionnell  of  Ohio, 
states  tliat  she  calved  August  .‘lO,  ]in7, 
!iiid^  conimeiieed  lier  test  Seiitemher  0, 
1917,  wlien  14  years  ami  25  days  old. 
Mr.  lionnell  owns  a  daughter  of  this 
cow,  Fox’s  Queen  of  Minerva  2454.59. 
who  won  tlie  Oliio  Slide  oliampionsiiip 
in  Oelolicr,  191(!.  At  that  time  he  did 
not  know  who  owned  I  lie  motiier,  hut  tlie 
diiugiitei’s  licrformiinee  was  so  good  tliiit 
lie  d(‘l<•I•mined  to  Imy  tlie  motiier  if  slie 
was  living,  and  after  a  search  located  and 


quire  of  your  buyer  and  follow  his  direc¬ 
tions.  If  removed  and  saved  it  v.ill  yield 
cnougli  .soup  stock  for  a  family  of  six. 

Skill  tlie  Ixdly  and  as  far  down  the  sides 
as  may  he  convenient,  'riiis  will  proliably 
lie  alxmt  one-tliird  of  tlie  way.  Ilnjoint 
the  jielvic  bones  and  cut  through  the 
breast  hone.  An  ax  may  he  used  f  >r  this 
jmrpose,  hut  a  meat  saw  i.s  prefi'r.'ible. 
Attach  the  rojies  to  the  hock  joint  and 
raise  th(>  carcass  until  the  rump  is  about 
breast  high.  Cut  around  the  alirnmitiiry 
canal,  and  the  intestines,  stomach  and 
paunch  will  drop  to  the  floor.  Cut  the 
pipes  which  attach  the  jiannoh  to  the 
carcass,  and  to  the  intestines.  IMace  tlie 
intestines  on  a  table  and  remove  the  tal¬ 
low.  Cut  the  intestines  into  sections  and 
jiress  out  the  contents.  Jf  wanted  for 
sausage  containers  or  other  purposes  turn 
wrong  side  out  and  place  in  cold  wiilcr.. 


Jcrscu  Cow  Queen  Esther  Fox  1871.‘t9,  a  Veteran  Champion 


hoiighl.  hei\  so  lii*  now  has  a  world  record 
dam  and  State  chamjiion  daughter. 


Killing  and  Dressing  the  Beef 

Lead  the  animal  directly  under  the 
lioisting  a]i))aralus.  Draw  iin  imaginary 
line  from  tlie  liase  of  (‘iicli  lioru,  across 
tlie  forehead,  to  the  highest  jioiiit  of  the 
arch  above  the  ojiposile  eye.  Strike  with 
an  ax,  or  heavy  hammer,  at  the  jioint  of 
iiitersi'cl ion  of  these  lines,  'riie  blow,  if 
W(dl  directed  and  Jieavy  enougli,  will 
lioth  fell  and  stun  the  animal.  Itoll  it 
(piiekly  iijion  its  side.  Imsert  the  point  of 
a  sharp  knife  under  the  skin,  beginning 
just  below  the  lower  lip,  and  run  it  along 
to  the  brisket.  Skin  the  hidi'  back  from 
this  slit  until  the  vein  is  laid  bare.  This 
will  be  indieali'd  by  a  bluisli  line  lus 
large  as  a  man's  linger,  and  running 
lengthwise  of  tlie  neck,  tint  this,  and 
bold  a  bucket  under  to  catch  the  blood. 
As  a  pig  or  jionltry  food  the  blood  is 
eipial  to  milk.  As  a  fmdili/.er  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  bo  worlli  two  cents  a  ))ound  for 
every  liiiiidred  jioiinds  that  the  animal 
widglis,  so  that  tla*  lilood  from  a  1,500- 
pouiid  steer  is  worth  about  50  cents  for 
fertilizing  iiurjioses. 

As  soon  as  the  animal  is  dead,  roll  the 
careii.ss  iiiam  its  back  and  bold  it  in  this 
position,  either  by  a  “stake”  or  by  blocks 
placed  under  its  sidi's.  lOxtmul  the  slit 
from  the  throat,  in  n  straight  line,  to  the 
root  of  the  tail.  Slit,  also,  between  tlie 
nostrils  and  as  far  as  the  toj)  of  the  fore- 
h(‘ad.  Skin  the  hmid  and  remove  it. 
Some  hide  buyers  will  dock  the  hide  a  few 
pounds  if  the  horns  aeeomiiany  it.  Oth¬ 
ers  jirefer  to  buy  the  liorns  with  the  hide. 
Ascertain  to  whiidi  class  your  buyer  he- 
ongs,  and  leave  the  horns  on  the  hide  or 
lead,  according  to  his  dire<tions.  If  left 
niion  the  head,  merely  cut  around  them. 
If  left  on  the  hide,  use  an  ax  to  sejiarate 
them  from  the  skull.  Remove  and  save 
the  tongue.  'J'liis  is  Ix'st  taken  out  of 
the  throat  and  between  the  hones  of  the 
ower  jaw.  Ordinarily,  in  farm  butcher¬ 
ing,  the  remainder  of  the  head  is  thrown 
away.  I'lie  bruins,  liowov('r,  will  make  a 
I’ull  meat  ration  for  a  hearty  man,  and 
should  be  removed  and  placed  in  cold 
water,  and  there  is  soup  stock  enough  in 
the  head  to  make  four  hearty  meals  for  a 
family  of  six. 

Cut  around  each  fore  foot,  just  throngh 
the  skin,  and  just  above  the  hoofs.  Slit 
from  a  jioint  between  the  hoofs,  straight 
over  the  knees,  meeting  the  long  slit  on 
the  hrea.st  hone.  Skin  the  leg  from  the 
hoof  to  a  point  a  few  inches  above  the 
knee,  and  rmnove  the  fore  leg.  There  is  a 
joint  at  the  knee  winch  makes  this  an 
easy  operation,  (hit  in  a  similar  manner 
around  eacii  hind  foot,  and  slit  from  be¬ 
tween  the  dewclaws,  over  tlie  point  of  the 
liock  to  the  long  slit,  jiassing  through  the 
udder  if  a  female,  and  through  the  scro¬ 
tum  if  a  male.  Skin  the  hind  legs,  and 
remove  each  just  below  the  hock.  There 
is  a  joint  here,  also,  whicli  makes  this  an 
ea.sy  oix'ration.  Ordinarily  the  legs  thus 
removed  are  thrown  away.  There  is, 
however,  a  suflicient  amount  of  souj)  stock 
in  eacli  leg  to  make  a  meal  for  a  family 
of  six.  IJnjoint  the  tail  close  to  tlie  body. 
Some  buyers  will  dock  the  hide  if  the  tail 
bones  are  left  in,  and  some  will  not.  In- 


If  not,  .slit  them  ojien  and  rinse.  lOnough 
gri'iise  will  adliere  to  make  a  gallon  or 
more  of  soft  8oai».  The  contents  of  the 
intestines  enter  Jargidy  into  that  commer¬ 
cial  product  known  as  “tankage,”  and  ex¬ 
tensively  us(‘d  holh  as  a  fertilizer  and  as 
a  food  for  liogs,  and  may  better  be  utilized 
for  either  of  these  purposes  than,  to  be 
thrown  away.  Cut  the  tissue  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  and  iiaiinch  into  pieces  of  a  conveni¬ 
ent  size  to  handle  and  place  in  cold 
wafer.  This  tissue  fonn.s  the  tripe  of  the 
market,  and  when  prepared  for  cooking, 
ri’tails,  at  the  jire.sent  time,  at  15  cents  a 
pound.  At  the  jiresent  iirices  of  grain  the 
coiitents  of  the  stomach  and  paunch  are 
estimated  to  be  worth  about  a  cent  a 
jiound  for  slock  food,  though  it  will  vary 
greatly,  according  to  the  kind  of  food  that 
has  been  eaten  during  the  past  two  or 
three  days. 

Cut  tlnauigh  the  diaphragm  and  remove 
the  Tomaining  viscera.  Cut  the  valves 
from  the  heart  and  ojxui  the  cavities  so  as 
fo  remove  the  <dotted  blood  wliieli  usu¬ 
ally  collects  in  them.  The  outside  niem- 
briine,  or  casing  of  the  heart,  is  often 
dried  and  iisi'd  as  a  money  bag  or  a.s  a 
tobacco  pouch.  Cut  the  gall  bladder  from 
the  liver.  'I’lie  gall  lirpiid,  wlien  diluted 
with  vinegar  or  alcohol,  has  <‘OTiHiderable 
value  as  a  liniment.  Save  the  heart  and 
liver  for  the  table  or  for  niarkid.  'Plie 
remainder  of  the  viscera  is  worth  in  the 
vicinity  of  live  cents  a  pound  as  a  poul¬ 
try  food. 

Next,  begin  at  the  ninij)  and  skin  down 
n.s  far  as  convenient.  Also,  sjilit  the  hack- 
hone  as  far  as  convcuiient.  An  ax  may  he 
used,  but  a  meat  .saw  is  preferable, 
liaise  the  carcass  till  it  swings  18  inches 
from  the  floor.  (kiniplete  the  skinning 
and  spread  tlie  hiile  flat  upon  the  floor, 
with  the  fle.sh  side  uiiiiorniost.  Fold  in 
the  sides  until  the  line  is  straight  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  Spread  the  nos¬ 
trils  till  one  nostril  is  at  (‘.‘leh  side  of  the 
hide.  Degin  at  tiie  head  and  roll  to  the 
tail.  Wrap  the  tail  around  tlie  hide.  Seji- 
arate  the  long  hairs  of  the  tail,  draw  one- 
half  through  each  nostril  and  tie.  I'liis 
brings  the  hide  into  a  neat,  conijmct  roll. 
Finish  splitting  through  the  backbone. 
Divide  the  carcass  into  quarters  by  <-ut- 
ting  l)(‘tw(‘(>n  tlie  ribs  so  as  to  leave  three 
ribs  on  eaeli  bind  (juarter.  'J'liiis  dressed, 
the  hind  quarters  usually  sell  for  two 
cents  a  pound  more  than  the  fore  quar¬ 
ters. 

It  is  coii.servatively  estimated  that  the 
value  of  the  parts  of  a  beef  that  are 
thrown  away,  in  the  ordinary  farm  Imtcli- 
ering,  if  utilized,  would  eipial  one-eighth 
the  value  of  the  entire  animal  when  alive, 
and  it  is  largely  their  ability  to  salvage 
and  utilize  tliese  jiarts  tliiit  lias  enabled 
tlie  large  packing  bouses  to  drive  tbeir 
.smaller  conijaditors  from  the  field  and 
thus  control  the  markets. 

O.  OK.MSIiKK. 

A  NKW  groom,  coming  to  look  after  a 
vicious  liorsi*,  a.sked  a  stable  boy  what 
sort  of  a  “baste”  it  was.  “Well,  now, 
lad.  if  ye  don’t  want  to  get  kicked,  keep 
well  in  front  of  bim  ;  an’  if  ye  don’t  want 
to  be  bit,  keep  well  behind  him.  An’  if 
ye  trate  him  like  that,  he’s  the  quietest 
norse  in  Ireland.’’ — Londou  Farm  and 
Home. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

Many  imported.  All  registered.  Tuhnrculiii  toated. 
Milk  records  kept.  Write  for  price  and  particiilar.s 
on  Herd  Heading  Bull*.  WalnutGrovaFarm,Wathlngtonville,N.V, 

Mr.  General  Farmer!  Dairy  Shorthorns  '‘pr.Vfltahie 

breed  for  you.  Try  them.  We  offer  a  trio  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  neifor  calves  and  a  hnll,  unrelated,  Choice¬ 
ly  bre(l  First  draft  or  check  for  $425  takes  them. 

A  few  others.  EDWIN  EASTERRROOK,  Interlaken.  N.  V. 

8  Thoroughbred  Jersey  Heifers 

9  to  18  moo.  old.  t  High  grade,  16  moa.  I  Thoroughbred 
Jeracy  bull;  0  mos.  old.  1  High  Orado  Guernsey  Tlctfcr, 

18  moo.  ALBERT  SRUNINQ.  1422  K.  IH(h  SI.,  York  ()lty 

*  J  _  —  _  The  beef  breed  for  profit. 

>\D6TC1661T  “  Keef  I’rodncUon  in  tho  Kast.” 

a  .  _  New  booklet:  free  on  recpiCHt. 

Angus  c.W.  ECMRDT,  31  Nassau  St.,  NewVark 

Klis  Aberdeen-Angus  Bull  Calves 

Two  BlaokblrdH,  ono  Prid#,  and  oiio  of  tlio  Qnoon  Mother 
Tribo.  Then®  bulln  aro  priced  at  a  Aguro  coiiKlBleiit  for 
dopciidable  breeding  buIlH.  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  DE- 
PARTMENT.  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Delaware 

Swiss  Goats  ‘’n  $40 

A  few  dry  does.  No  inilkors  to  nell.  Only  lettorn  onrdofl* 
Ing  Htainp  answered.  S.  i.  HliAliPLKH,  r.d.  5.  Nori  htowm,p«, 

SHEEP 

poTBWOLD,  Lincoln,  LeRtern,  Tiinlii,  llAmpuhlre  ftinl  ShropHhlro. 

M  All  Kerorded  pftpurii  with  HAob.  ItROT  KUNCT,  Adriin,  Michlgin 

JhrIh^s'hire  Yoarling  Rams  iTEvtNVB^os.,^i?MiiVH.  r. 

Reg.  Hampshirs  Ram  Dorset' rai^'lambl 

C,  r.  &  M.  'Cv.  IJIGHAM,  UettyHburK,  i'a. 

1 5  "So“  Shropshire  Rams  forSale  S 

For  Sale-Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  p.  H!'s?o»!rHTn»c'k,H.». 

For  Sale  Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep  T/m 'l  a  mVi'h 

Ewca  all  ngeH.  C.  44,  HOWICIl,  I.udlow  vllle,  N.Y, 

For  Sale-Hampshire  Reg.  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs 

Flrat  chiaa  In.llvIdnalH.  T’or  doicrlption  and  I’rleo 
AddresaH.  li.  FULLKIt  Jk  NON,  Helo,  New  York 

For  Sale-70  High  Grade  Delaine  Ewes 

9  yrs.  old  and  up.  All  Bound  monthN.  Smooth  Dolalno 
typo.  Kxcellont  bieudocH  AddccBH 

A.  11.  WILLIA.MH,  .’UndiBoii,  Ohio  on  N.  Y.  C.  U.  It. 

Southdown  Rams  for  Sale 

from  the  celebrated  Hock  of  Win.  Kookefoller.  Addi  cHa 
D.  M.  HAWKS,  -  Torrytowii,  Nexv  York 

Oxforddown  Rams 

H.  H.  TILIIURY,  -  OweRO.  New  York 

WANTED -A  number  of  strong,  healthy 

Two-yr.-old  Breeding  Ewes 

Eastarn  bred,  (Irado  llanipHhlroH  nroforrt'd.  O/forM  with 
lowest  price  to  C.  It.  Mu«on«iiO  itroadway,  New  York 

1  HORSES  1 

^  SHETLAND  PONIES 

Wo  Bell  on  tho  INSTdlLMEHT  plan.  liilO  hcail  to 
Bolcot  from.  Herd  cHtabllHlied  1891.  Send  lOo 
1/1  f  for  contract  and  prieo  llBt.  Adilrcaa  D.’pt.  I. 

1  THE  8HADY8IDE  FARM8,  North  Benton,  0. 

ShetlandPonies  m.ic.;.: 

herd  in  biggOHt  ahethind  rroduclng  County  In  U.  .S 

SWINE  1 

n.....  ....A  D  P  Dlno  $30  pair.  Pedigreed.  No  akin. 

UurOC  and  r.  o.  rigs  h,  wkkkh,  ijicciiiah',  oukj 

Pure  Bred  0. 1.  C.  September  Pigs  Hoiin,!a 

xaoil  at  llx  weokK  old.  a.  U.  I'  IIKEIIAN,  I'uliull,  N«w  Vorl. 

Reg.o. 

boars  at  fair  prices,  BRUBAKER  BROS.*  Milfliiitown,  Pa. 

Chester  Whites  of'lnTariMi'^'^nlfa! 

old.  Prlco,  $30  each;  Iteg.  I'.I.MEIl  P.H'lllSI.KK,  .N.nvill,,  I’li 

90  Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

113  each:  »26palr;  »36  (rlo.  S.’i  vico  lioarH  and  glllM  and 
herd  boar  from  Matured  Block.  4.  *.  KCHOflLL,  M«uv,llon.  H.T. 

Reg.  Chester  Whites  "’TllVl*; 

for  sale.  UldKoly  Manor  Farm,  Slone  Ridae,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Boar  For  Sale 

To  avoid  inbt  eeding  we  are  offering  one  of  onriiord 
boars.  Age,  2H yrs.;  weight,  over .500  Ihs.  A  proven 
•Ire of  quality.  I’l  lcorlght.  BRAMBIETYE  FARM,  Selaukd,  N.Y. 

a  Kog.  8-10  wkB.  pigi.  Properly  Weaned. 
■  Ilf  'q  Hired  by  a  gimndBun  of  HchoolinuBler. 

u  MPUINU  VALLKI  raUM,  Hainphli,  .V.  T. 

Reg.o.  1.  C.  Pigs  SIC"':.';’’’'.',:;: 

Boar  of  Mature  age.  JERRVil.  SMITH,  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Chcstcr  White  Pigs 

S10,  tI2  and  $15.  Geo,  llonMchen,  Washinaton. IT  J. 

Li;2  Grade  Berkshire  Sows 

S  grade  0. 1.  C.  (iow$  1  grade  O.  I.  V.  boar 

li'4  grado  U.  I.  C.  Vlg$,  six  to  eight  weeks  old 
W.  R.  Aitken,  -  Rockdale,  New  York 

c 


SWINE 


MULEFOOT 

THE  COMING  HOG 

Bred  bows,  $100.  Ilrod  Gilts,  $00.  Service 
Hoars,  $35.  Weanllnss,  $15. 
OT.niTTwnoD  Faiim,  -  Kandall,  N.  Y. 


Thorncroft  Berksliires 

READY  FOR  DELIVERY  NOW 

Kxt.ra  good  August  and  Bopteinhcr  roglBtcrcd  hoar 
Biiil  wnv  plgH  by  lllgliwood  .Model  71,  out  of  large, 
prolllle  BiiwHOf  lhelieHt<ir  breeding.  Hiitlsfactlon 
guaranteiMl.  l*rlco,  to  $25  Kach  at  C-8  wooUh  old. 


J.  R.  THORNDIKE, 


Soulhboro,  Mass. 


ANEDJO  FARM 

OFFERS  A  YEARLING 

BERKSHIRE  BOAR 

with  *how  record,  weighed  500  lbs.  at 
1  yr.  Also  5  mos.  old  boars  and  gilts  of 
choice  breeding.  Write  lor  descriptions. 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Mgr..  Webster,  Mass. 


BERKSHIRES 

Wc  ha  VO  our  best  old  rows  bred  for  Aug.,  Sept., 
and  early  Oet.  Wo  are  now  booking  or<lerM  for 
their  pigH  to  bo  dollverod  at  8  wUh.  old.  Onlor  now 
and  get  the  best.  A  fow  good  Spring  boats  loft. 


H.  GRIMSHAW 


North  East,  Pa. 


BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

S«nd  for  IlluntraUd  circular. 

Spring  pigs  nil  sold.  Now  taking  orders  for 
August  und  Soptnmbor  pigs  to  lio  shipped 
at  B  to  10  weeks  oltl  at  ®‘.40  each  aii<l  up. 

C.  H.  Carter,  Whitguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


QUALITY 

BERKSHIRES 

Size,  type  and  breeding.  Summer  and 
Fall  Pigs.  Price,  $15.00  and  up. 

THORN' JEBANK  FARMS,  Glen  Spey,  N.  Y. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

1  oiler;)  Mar.  1,  1918  Doar  Pigs  and  will  book  orders 
for  bi'od  Gilts  for  Hpring  1919  farrow  to  tho  servieo 
of  Iluko'sChninpion  22nd,  litter  inato  to  the.Tunior 
Champion  How  at  1917  National  Swine  Show,  or  to 
a  son  of  Symholeer  .’ith  and  out  of  sow  litter  mate  to 
Grand  Lender  2nd.  J.  E.  Watson,  Owner.  Marbleilale,  Ct. 


Booking  orders 
Hnmmer  and  Fall 

filgs.  Best  broeil- 
ng  and  properly 
developed.  Also 
sows  for  sale. 


BERKSHIRES 

n  few  Spring  pigs  and  bred  s 

Crcyslone  Farm,  Smnmcrsvillc,W.Va. 

Large  Berkshires  atHighwood: 

Pork  will  help  win  tlio  war:  but  tho  important  tiling 
RIGHT  NOW  if  tohuy  a  bond  of  the  fourth  liberty  loan. 
H.  C.  &  H.  B.  IIARPENDING,  Box  15.  DUNDEE.  N.  Y. 

BigThrifty  Berkshires 

7- weeks  Sows,  •‘-40;  Boars,  W15.  Uegistered 
Htoek.  Artful  Duke  and  Premier  Longfellow 
blood,  y,  o.  Robinson,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

August  and  Hoptoinbor  pigs  are  registered  at  8  to  10 
weeks  of  ago.  Now  liooklng  orders  for  vigorous, 
healthy  stock  of  woll  known  I'aiullles  iit  $20  each. 
Siitlsfactlon  guarani ecd  or  money  rc-l'undi'd.  (lor- 
rcspoiKlenco  and  calls  liivltcil.  LOCUST  LODGE  FARM 
0.  W.  Kuclllir,  I.A  (jlUANOKVILK,  DUTL'IIKSS  Uo..  N.Y. 

Prolific  Berkshires ryimmiil 

staiiiliiii.  Hows  an<l  gilts  for  fall  farrow.  Also  spring 
pigs,  l.aigo  litloiH.  "MASTERPIECE-LONGFEllOW"  hlood- 
ilncs.  Trices  rcusonahle.  J.  C.  BREAM, Rtuli  4,Catlyibura,Pi. 


rt  weeks  old.  Klther 
loh.  Trios  not  sUlii. 

CLOVKKDALK  FARM,  Charlotto,  N.Y. 


dlSfAO  fBR  BREEDERS. 

DOrUdlliraS  sex:  $10  each.  Trios  not  sUlii. 


BERKSHIRE  .Spring  and  fall  pigs 


boars  of  high  (luallty. 


A  few  good  young 
ilK  IIAlU)  \VAIS,I.<.|in,>.iii,  N.J. 


FOK  fSALE-lOO  Fivo.AV«ok-OI<l  IMG.S 

CHESTER  WHITES  AND  BERKSHIRES 

•.T.OO  each.  Kouao  Uros.,  Now  Albany,  I'a. 


FOR  THE  BEST 

TAMWORTH  and  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Write  or  Visit 

REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to 

WESTVIEW  STOCK  FARM 
R  1  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


“HAMPSHIRES 

They  grow  over  a  pound  a  day  If  fed  iiitel-.'' 
ligontly.  Kreo  elrciilar.  Ouornsey  Hulls.  (' 
Iv . 


Box  R 


OCUHT  LAWN  FARM 

BIrcJ-ln  Hand,  Ps. 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REaiSTEREO  DUROC-JERSEV  HOBS. 

FINE$T  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Toundation  stock  that  will  Improve  any  hord.  We 
are  capable  of  llllltig  your  order. 

Triciw  ricasonsiit.r:.  Hkk  opus— mkk  otiiku.s— tiikndk 

CONVINi'KP.  JIoNK.y  UKKPNIiKI)  IK  NOT  SATIMKIi:i>. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS.  Inc.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 

Three  sons  of  The 
Imported  Jai> 7.')2().5 
{.sire  of  23  tested 
cows),  out  of  im- 

Borted  Registerof 
lerit  dams.  Rec- 
ommended  as 
herd-headers. 

AYER  &  M<  TINNEY 
.100  Chestnut  f  *  ‘‘tiiltt..  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


] 


WeU-Bred  Jersey  ."Julls 

No.  /.  Drojipoil  Dec.  I,  1917.  Solid  fawn,  tdack 
tongue  and  swiich.  Kiiie  lieitd,  straight  top  line, 
extra  lai  g--  for  age,  vi-ry  handsome.  Sire,  I’ogiwanio 
liy  I'ogis  70ih  of  Hood  f'arm,  whoso  llrst  tondanght- 
ei  s  averaged  7190  Ih  .  milk,  SOMhs.  butter  as  ‘d-yr. 
olds;  out  of  I.nsH  HMh  of  Hood  Kiii  in  712i-U)i.  14  oz. 
milk,  488-I1)M.  Ifi-oz.  butter  llrst  year.  Calf’s  dam  is 
Unaof  llrondale,  :W2-lbs.  2-oz.  butter  at  2-yrs.  old.  She 
is  a  big  cow,  daughter  of  Til '  Warden,  M  daugliters 
in  Kagistor  of  Merit 

No.  S,  Dropped  Maj  a,  191(1.  Solid  dark  gray  fawn, 
white  tongue,  ( _..„k  nwii,  11,  ihic  head,  straight  top 
lino,  good  size  I  Biro,  I’oglwnrnojdaiii,  Unetto  of  llron- 
dnlo,  348-lbH.  Ifl-oz.  linttei  atZyrs.  old.  Own  sister  of 
Sibyl  of  llrondale,  65fl-lbs.  butter.  Daughter  of  The 
Warden  33  daughters  In  Register  of  Merit. 

Younge)-  bnlln  oj  aimilar  brf.fding  for  aal* 

BRONDALE  FARM 

F.AHT  IIAIIUWICK,  VX. 


For  Sale  20  Reg  Jersey  Heifers 

Graiul  Siro  some  of  tluim  Imported  Jap 
( io(>(lBi'/.o,  color,  host,  working  luird  in  fit, ale' 
No  Cows  in  licrd  of  50  under  (KXK)  lbs  milk’ 
$50  U(). 

H.  G.  GILLETTE 

GREEN  MEADOW  FARM  •  FORESTVILLE,  CONN. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  lie — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  EAR.M.  C. I. ADSTONE,  N.  J. 


_ **  QUALITY” 

For  Sale  Two  Bull  Calves 


8  and  4-mo8.  c'd.  Dams  in  Register  of  Merit 
with  over  500  lbs.  butter  as  two-ycar-olds. 
If  you  want  a  good  bull,  write 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


We  are  offering  a  few  Jersey  Cows 
Bred  Heifers,  Yearling  Heifers 

Heifer  and 
Bull  Calves 

AIko  Tull  lino  of 
(  MhjkI.q  r  Will  I  u  I 
10  wktf.  t<F  5  iiioH. 
old.  Hend  Htainp 
for  ClrciilarH. 


EDWARD  WALTER,  Dept.  R.Box  66.  West  Chester,  Penna. 


“THE  HERMITAGE,”  near  Cenlreville,  Maryland 

PURE  iriacrvC 

BRED  j£illaLli3  SALE 

Uloh  in  blood  of  Ilaloigha.  Kmlnonts,  Golden  Lads, 
Flying  Fox,  Mohloan,  and  Nohlo  Oaklaiids. 
SUSAN  WILLIAMS.  Owner _ EDW,  A.  NELKER,  Herdsman 

ha”  K  FWa  Pure  Bred.Ten  High  Grade  Jersey  Cows 

two  to  (light  ynarsj  granddnugtitorn  of  or  bred 
to  a  Hon  of  Golden  lAira’s  Noble.  Freslion  dur¬ 
ing  fall,  winter  and  spring.  Good  family  cow.s. 
A.  L.  FlTOll,  •  Westmoreland,  Now  York 

For  Sale- A  solid  dark  Reg.  Jersey  Bull 

4  yrs.  old.  2  pr,  oC  African  rocho.  A  226  uato  Farm,  Hay, 
Stock  and  toolH.  N.  A.  YETMAN,  Ili'l(l(t«wfttpr,  V«riiiout 

Shiner’s  Purebred  Jersey  Reds 

Wofinliiijc  pipfHi  0  to  8  wiM-lcH,  SlOoach.  Unrelated  Htoclc^ 
Karl  J>.  Siiiuura  The  Ueii  Muur  Farm,  Towaailu, 

Fosterlield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys  For  Sale 

(Jowi,  Hoi'vod  Iloifoi'S  aiul  Oalvo.s.  lUiy  served 
IIoiforH;  clmapftHt  way  to  get  cows.  I’ricei  right. 
Uliurlcn  iie  EoMierf  P.  0.  !•«  173.  M«rritltwn,  Mtrrii  Ct.,  N.  J, 


AYRSHIRES 


KINDERHOOK  DUROCS 

.Mui'cli  and  April  hoiir.s  for  service  Novomhnr  and 
Diicomtmr  Big,  liusky,  liigh-class.  VVnnnling  pig.s 
— thoili'St  onus  will  lio  I'liady  nliout  Nov.  1,'ith.  Bruod- 
iiig  and  prions  chuurfully  furnlshod.  All  giiaruntmid, 
as  usual.  KinilsrliBok  Duruc-Jersey  Assn..  Kinderlinak,  N.Y. 

Weaned  DUROC  PIGS  For  Sale 

Good  Brunding  stock  and  feeders. 

WOLOHESTlfK  EAUIHS,  Stockten,  M.  J. 


ANIMALSforsTle 

Hun  mostly  light,  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
liruudiiig;  (ivtiry tiling  I'liiiraiituud  tliat  loavos 
tliii  farm,  or  moiiuy  Imck. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


15,000  tD  30,000 
PDimds  nf  Milk 

.Seventy-seven  cows 
have  been  admitted  to  the  1  lolstcin-I'ricsian 
Advanced  Register  tlmt  liave  produced  7,010 
to  1.5,000  quarts  of  milk  in  periods  of  ten 
months  to  a  year.  Tlic  capacity  of  tlic 
Holstein  cow  for  milk  is  a  matter  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  interest. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much 
valnal)]#  information. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Bex  105,  BrattUbero,  Vt. 


Seventy  Chenango  County 

HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE 

Fifty  Grades  and  Twenty  Reglsteretl 

.Most  of  tliuH(!  iir(>  young  cows,  wlilch  I  raised 
ni.vHclf  from  extra  good  cowh.  Forty  of  these 
were  niilkud  last  ymir,  and  I  sold  over  six 
thoUHiind  llv(‘  Imndrcd  dolliirs'  worth  of  milk  to 
my  local  creninery;  (14  will  tie  in  milk  thla 
coining  winter:  the  other  six  are  yenrllngs. 
Price,  .fHk)  eneli  for  griuh's  and  $200  each  for 
registered  ones. 

W.  R.  AITKEN,  Rockdale,  N.  Y. 


Cortland  Holstein  Farms 

(lifers  for  sale  in  High  Grade  and  Rtgisltred  Cewi,  as  followt : 
200  Cows.  Duo  to  calve  In  Aiigust,  Heptemlier  and 
(letober.  Ijirgo,  heavy  cows  lireii  to  UeglKtcrod  bulls. 
7B  Kresh  cowh,  milking  40  to  6(1  llis.  iior  day  now.  76 
(lindo  llell'orH,  2  youi'H  old,  du«  to  rresbun  this  fall. 
They  (iru  tlio  right  kind  for  ibdry  cowa  200  Holfors 
2  yearw  old.  bred  to  froHlion  in  tlio  wlntur  and  early 
KPring.  1  00  Htdfoi'R.  12niuH.  to  18  moa  old.  1  00  Keg. 
IIol.  lUdfui'H  I’lirt  of  them  duo  to  froHlinn  thU  fall, 
ThuHunro  an  extra  line  lot  and  will  pli  at<o  anyone. 
Wire  us  tho  day  you  would  liku  to  look  them  o  .’or. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Il*p4.  N,  BOB  iitid  BUB  Bsvliigii  llniik  Hldg.,  Uortlsud.  it,  T. 


SPOT  FARM 
HOLSTEINS 

X  IbdHtoin  hi'tfer  calves,  120  to 
325  oiieb.  express  paid  In  lotn  of 
6  Id  registered  ludferH,  bred,  17 
unbreil.  18 oo wh,  bred  iH  have  A. 
U.  O.  dams.  21  registered  bulls, 
10  to  18  imiH.  old.  50  grade  2  yr.- 
old  heifers.  26  grade oows,  duo 
111  spring.  26  close  springers; 
must  III!  sold  to  make  stablo 
room.  JOHN  C.  RE484N,  Tullt.  N.  V 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Special  Prices  lor  Next  60  Days 
FOR  IMIVIEDIATE  SALE 

SO  frttsh  cows  and  close  spilnKors, 
100  cows  which  uri*  to  frcnhi'ii  In  Auir- 
tiHt,  Hoptfonhitr uiulOctohcr.  lOO  2  and 
3-year*oid  hollers,  hred  to  freshen 
cnrly  fnll.  1'hi«  bi'St  lot  of  stock  ever 
ofTerod  for  nsIu  In  cenlrul  Now  York. 

C.  W.  ELLIS.  Jr.,  Mapio  Lawn  Farm 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

onicH  :  IlnriccHH  Main  Ktrsa 

Grade  Holsteins  and  Guernseys 

1.50  to  Holoct  from.  Fresh  cows  and  springors  always 
on  liiind.  Heavy  cows  wolglilng  from  !,'.;()()  to  1,400 
Ihs.  y.  L.  PA  LM  K  It,  IVloritvlit.  New  York 

For  Sale-Magnificant  Pure  bred  Holstein  Gow 

6  yrs.  Also  calf  by  her  side.  Sell  one  nr  both  j  half  valiio, 
GroHM  Furma, Greenwood  Lake, Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  a«ort,  idt(li«n‘  hox.  Also  II  1^1)  U'nulo  HoIhI-oIh  (JalveH, 
either  sex,  SIS  to  S20  eiicii.  p.  H.  WOOD  Oortland,  New  YorU 


rnp  tonn  We  offer  reg.  Holstein,  8  mos..  royally 
rUIl  i|4UU  allow  liull.  Av.  dam  and  sire’s 

(lain,  over  90  llis.  World’s  record  granddam.  iSend 
for  podigroo.  CLOVERDAIE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  wntlfor 

spucial  direr.  GAfES  HUMtSTEAD  FARM.  Cliilleninon.  N.Y 

V  High  ICreil  <;rii<lu  IIDLH'I'I'.IN  Heifer 
Ddl  ydllls  1  t:ulvc>;  nlso  Iteg.  Hull  f’ulvcs.l  Write 
for  priCL'H,  photoH,  vtc.  C'«  H.  llurvvy,  Llnclnuntut,  N.  T, 


GUERNSEYS 


3 


Get  Guernseys 

Tabulations  made  by  tlio  U.  S.  Department  of  Agrl- 
cuitnro  show  that  tho  average  income  over  cost  of 
feed  from  one  cow  that  produces  460  lbs.  fat  Is  equal  to 
the  avoriige  income  over  cost  of  feed  from  20  cows  that 
produce  100  lbs.  each.  Tho  average  of  all  otllolal  {luornsoy 
records  Is  460  lbs.  fat.  Learn  more  about  these  prulltablo 
cows.  Ask  for  our  free  booklet  “Tli«  8tury  of  tbs  Gnsrnicy.* 
The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Uox  R,  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE 

A  number  of  very  choice 

Reg.  Ayrshire  Heifers 

and  li  r«w  cliol<:4)  HULL  UALVK.S.  'I'lioso  nni- 
mnisuro  all  liigli  class  and  liavo  lots  of  typo,  (;(ualily 
ami  iirooding.  Write  for  prices  and  (lo.scriptioii' 
Tompkins  Farm,  -  Lanadale,  Penn. 

40  Rock  Ridge  FarmAyrshires^r'^.lK 

Address,  GKO.  L.  uOOGKB,  O  n^/erneur.  New  York 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

Dull  calf  born  April  26,  1918,  slrod  by  Don 
lago  of  Linda  Vlstii,  thre()-<marter  brother 
to  the  510,009  Guernsey  bull.  Dam  of  this 
hull  calf  milked  over  40  pounds  per  day  with 
llrst  calf,  i'rloo  $200,  scad  for  podigroo. 

S.  KKKK,  Mgr,,  ColuiHHot,  Musk. 


\V. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Sond  for  Rale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos 
old.  A.  K.  breeding  witli  size  and  conslitutiou. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roolyn,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  A 'r.  Keg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
ill  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  49  to  55  lbs. 
laily  when  frosli.  Day  one  of  tliem  and  grade  up 
M)ui' hord.  Could  spare  n  few  good  cows.  Write 
Or  prices  and  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Enisnors,  N.Y. 


I 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES  oT;V"V.^“- 

ProduetioD  is  our  motto  in  their  Yireeding. 

JAMES  E.  vao  SLSTVNE,  Sunnyside  Form,  Kinderhooh,  N.  V. 
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Mr.  J.  J.  Scheffner, 
Freeport,  Illinois 


Empire  Milking  Machines 
ID  use  on  the  farm  of 


Makes 


a  Pleasure 


EARLY  every  dairyman  hates  milk- 
^  ing.  He  hates  to  sit  beside  a  warm 
cow  in  hot  summer  weather,  perspiring 
to  beat  the  dickens  and  the  cow’s  tail 
continually  switching  his  face.  It’s  no 
fan— it’s  drudgery. 

And  then,  too,  it  takes  so  much  time— time  that 
sh.  Jld  be  spent  in  the  fields,  especially  now 
when  labor  is  so  scarce.  And  yet,  the  task  of 
milking  can  be  made  the  easiest,  most  enjoy¬ 
able  job  on  the  place  with  an  Empire— the 
recognized  standard  among  milking  machines. 
It  enables  a  boy  or  girl— your  son  or  daughter — 
to  do  all  the  milking  alon  :  while  you  and  your 
help  spend  those  additional  hours  in  the  field. 
Furthermore,  the  Empire  Super-Simple  I'iston- 
less  Pulsator,  used  on  all  Empire  Milking  Ma¬ 


chines,  causes  such  regular  and  uniform  action 
in  teat  cups  that  its  soothing  and  calming  effect 
on  the  cow  usually  results  ia  a  very  appreciable 
Increase  in  milk  fiow. 

Other  milking  machines,  having  the  piston  typo 
pulsator,  leak  vacuum  ns  the  piston  wears. 
This  causes  an  irregular  teat  cup  action,  result¬ 
ing  in  an  irritated,  nervous  cow,  with  the  attend¬ 
ant  reduction  In  milk  yield. 

Get  This  Book 

Send  for  our  1918  Catalog 
No.23  ,  before  purchasing 
any  make  of  milking  ma¬ 
chine.  It  contains  many 
facts  about  milkers  that 
you  should  know.  It’s  free 
—write  for  it.  Ask  for 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Get  a  demonstration. 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 


IMIL.KINO  MAC  HINES 


Also  manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream  Separators^ 
Gasoline  Engines  and  Eartn  Electric  Plants 


Chicago,  Ill.  Denver.  Colo. 

Toronto  Winnipeg 


Montreal 


manual  of  milk  products,  by 

W.  A. Stocking;  an  excellent  dairy 
book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New  •  Yorker 


Money  rtfunded  if  not  satisfartnru 

Ll  THEinbbRC  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  153  Hudson  A 


-Nothing  Until  60  Days 


Great  Offer  On  the 
Famous  Majestic  Engine 

We  will  send  the  Majestic  without  one  cent  in  advance.  Try  it  for  30 
days  free.  If  it  doesn’t  prove  the  best  engine  of  its  rated  horse  power 
you  ever  saw,  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 

If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  make  first  small  payment  60  days  after  Engine  arrives 
and  balance  in  60-day  equal  payments  thereafter.  This  gives  you  a  wholeyear  to  pay. 

We  take  all  the  risk  while  you  learn  how  the  Majestic  saves  its  price  over  and 
over  and  is  the  strongest,  most  economical,  easiest  to  operate,  most  powerful  engine 
for  iterated  H.  P.  Runs  on  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Water-cooled  byopen  jacket  hopper- 
cooled  system.  Perfect  lubrication.  Most  power  at  lowest  cost.  Our  SO  days  free 
trial  plan  proves  all  this  and  protects  you  fully. 

Send  for  FREE  Book 

Mail  post  card  and  get  this  book  today.  Tells  all 
about  the  Majestic  and  gives  you  expert  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  to  get  best  and  cheapest  results  per 
horsepower.  Also  describes  hundreds  of  other 
bargains  in  farm  equipment  and  gives  full  details 
of  our  no-money-down ,  30-day  free  trial,  year-to-pay 
plan.  The  book  is  free.  Send  only  a  postal  card 
and  get  your  copy  without  delay. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

4019  La  Salle  St.,  Dept.  1449  Chlcano 


"My  Majestic  6H.P. 
Engine  runs  better 
than  engines  costing 
more  for  same  H.  P.’’ 

J.  HOENSHEL, 

Wisconsin. 

"My  Majestic  en¬ 
gine  is  a  little  corker. 
It  runs  28-inch  saw  for 
pole  wood  up  to  6-inch 
wood  in  fine  shape." 

J.  E.  HANNIBAL. 

Mew  York. 

"Best  and  most  dur¬ 
able  engine  I  ever 
used.  UsemySH.  P. 
Majestic  on  large  fod¬ 
der  cutter.  Saw  wood 
with  24-inch  saw  with 
ease.  More  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  any  other 


Pennsylvania. 

"My  little  Majestic 
runs  24-inch  saw,  cuts 
wood  8  inches  thick 
and  never  logged 
once  in  zero  wea¬ 
ther.” 

MBS.  WOODGATE, 
Michigan. 

"The  Majestic  Is  a 
dandy.  Cut  3600  feet 
of  pine  in  ten  hours 
and  ten  minutes.  It 
only  takes  6  gallons 

gas  per  day  on  this 
ard  work.” 

C.  MOBKOW, 

Minnesota. 

"Received  Majestic 
p.  K.  Best  for  pump¬ 
ing  water  I  ever  saw,” 
J.  CLEMMONS, 

Montana. 


Sweet  Cream  Butter  for  Packing 

Will  butter  made  from  sour  cream  keep 
for  Winter  use?  I  would  like  to  pack 
some  for  use  later  on.  If  not.  tell  me 
how  to  manage  sweet  cream  so  1  can  pack 
it.  MRS.  s.  c. 

New  York. 

It  will  not  pay  to  pack  down  butter 
from  sour  cream  when  butter  made  from 
pasteurized  sweet  cream  will  keep  so 
much  better.  Millions  of  pounds  of  this 
pasteurized  sweet  cream  butter  have  been 
put  into  storage  for  the  navy  this  past 
Summer.  To  pasteurize  the  cream,  set 
the  vessel  containing  it  into  another  ves¬ 
sel  of  hot  water  over  the  fire.  Heat  the 
cream  to  145  degrees  and  hold  it  at  that 
temperature  for  80  minutes.  The  cream 
should  be  stirred  frequently  dtiring  the 
heating  and  holding  process.  After  heat¬ 
ing  and  holding  the  cream  is  set  into  a 
vessel  of  cold  water  and  cooled  to  about 
50  degreed,  and  held  at  this  temperature 
three  or  four  hours,  or  preferably  over 
night.  It  is  then  churned  at  50  to  55  de¬ 
grees.  MTiile  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
churning  raw  sweet  cream,  the  pasteur¬ 
ized  cream  churns  with  ease,  and  no  more 
fat  is  lost  in  the  buttermilk  than  in 
churning  sweet  cream.  h.  f.  j. 


The  Horse  for  Army  Use 

This  war  is  now  bringing  back  an  in¬ 
creased  interest  and  demand  for  the  cav¬ 
alry  horse.  During  the  first  two  years  of 
the  war  the  fighting  was  done  largely  in 
trenches,  with  very  little  work  in  the 
open  where  cavalry  could  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  was  also  thought  that  the 
development  of  the  auto  truck  had  made 
the  cavalry  almost  useless.  Paris  was 
saved  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  by  using 
a  vast  number  of  trucks  and  cars  to  carry 
a  French  army  quickly  around  the  flank 
of  the  (iermans.  So  for  a  time  very  little 
was  said  about  the  old-time  cavalry  arm 
of  the  service.  f.-ately,  liow<>v(>r.  since 
more  of  the  fighting  has  been  done  in  the 
open  country,  tiie  horse  seems  to  have 
come  b.ack,  and  the  cavalry  has  become  a 
strong  arm  of  the  service.  Looking  to  the 
future, _  therefore,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  about  lireeding  suitable  horses 
for  army  work.  Such  a  horse  must  have 
considerable  speed,  a  fair-sizec'  body  and 
splendid  endurance.  The  big  draft  horses 
are  needed  to  pull  the  cannon  up  to  the 
front  when  required,  but  a  lighter  and 
more  active  horse  is  needed  to  carry  the 
mounted  soldiers  quickly  from  one  point  to 
another.  Considerable  discussion  has 
arisen  regarding  the  best  breeding  of  blood 
for  developing  these  cavalry  horses.  The 
Thoroughbred  or  Arab  horse,  by  nature  a 
runner,  very  active  and  full  of  fire,  has 
been  considered  necessary  in  developing 
this  type,  hut  now  strong  arguments  are 
being  made  for  the  American  trotting 
horse  for  supplying  what  is  needeil  for 
the  cavalry.  A  good  argument  for  the 
trotter  is  presented  in  the  following  state¬ 
ment  by  W.  IT.  Gocher : 

“The  American  trotter  is  the  utility 
horse  of  the  world.  His  even  tempera¬ 
ment,  vigor,  soundness,  courage  and  size 
equip  him  for  any  place  where  a  horse 
can  he  used  or  for  any  emergency  where 
a  change  of  equipment  must  be  made  at 
a  moment’s  notice.  The  trotter  can  do 
any  kind  of  work  on  a  farm,  in  the  woods, 
on  the  road,  racetrack  or  battlefield,  from 
whirling  a  limber  into  position  on  the 
firing  line  to  carrying  a  general  in  a  re¬ 
view.  While  the  pasterns  of  the  trotter 
may  not  bo  as  long  and  springy  as  the  gal¬ 
loper’s.  and  their  forehand  may  not  suit 
the  critical,  as  a  horse  the  trotter  is  up  to 
any  weight  and  is  as  sure-footed  on  a 
shell-torn  field  as  any  'hunter  that  ever 
raced  across  country  or  took  timber  in  a 
steeplechase.” 

Personally,  we  believe  that  both  the 
trotter  and  the  running  hor.se  will  come 
back  into  more  general  use  during  the 
next  few  years.  First  the  bicycle,  then 
the  car,  came  to  take  the  place  of  these 
horses,  but  there  is  now  to  be,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  a  reaction,  and  many  men  who  for¬ 
merly  prided  themsevles  upon  owning  a 
speedy  horse  wall  take  up  the  old  habit 
and  interest  and  once  more  take  pride  in 
pulling  the  reins  over  a  rapid  animal.  I.ret 
us  all  hope  that  when  this  terrible  war  is 
over  there  will  be  little  demand  for  cav¬ 
alry  horses  for  many  years  to  come. 


Strong  Flavor  in  Salt  Pork 

Last  Fall  I  packed  down  some  nice  fat 
pork  in  a  barrel,  rubbed  the  pork  in  salt 
and  put  in  plenty  of  salt  as  laid  in  barrel ; 
then  covered  it  with  salt  brine  (a  potato 
floated  in  brine).  The  brine  leaked  away 
a  little  from  the  top  so  the  meat  Avas  ex¬ 
posed  a  short  time.  It  now  has  a  hog 
odor  and  yet  tastes  all  right  when  used  in 
baked  beans.  Can  you  advise  me  how  to 
sweeten  and  change  the  pork?  j.  P.  E, 

Maine. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  top  pieces  of 
meat  be  kept  separate  from  those  that 
were  covered  with  brine,  and  that  the 
meat  not  affected  be  washed  and  repacked 
in  a  new  brine  solution  to  which  two 
ounces  of  baking  soda  or  saleratus  should 
be  added.  A  satisfactory  solution  for  the 
curing  of  salt  pork  is  as  follows : 

Brine  Salt  Pork. — Pack  thoroughly 
cooled  pork  in  a  barrel  or  a  jar,  having 
rubbed  each  piece  with  salt.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day  weigh  out  for  each  100  pounds  of 
meat  10  pounds  of  salt  and  two  ounces  of 
saltpeter.  Mix  these,  and  dissolve  the 
mixture  in  four  gallons  of  boiling  water. 
Allow  this  brine  to  cool  thoroughly  and 
then  pour  it  over  the  meat  in  the  barrel. 
Place  a  block  on  top  in  order  to  keep  the 


meat  submerged.  Fat  backs  are  ordinar¬ 
ily  used  for  salt  pork  cured  in  brine,  but 
any  part  of  the  carcass  may  be  cured  in 
this  way.  The  meat  cures  best  when  out 
in  strips  or  in  six-inch  squares.  The 
meat  should  be  left  in  the  brine  and  taken 
out  as  needed. 

I  notice  that  J.  P.  E  refers  to  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  taste  and  odor  as  a  hog  odor. 
This  taste  and  odor  are  always  present 
when  the  meat  has  been  made  from  a  ma¬ 
ture  boar  hog.  This  may  not  be  the  case 
in  this  instance,  as  the  disagreeable  taste 
and  odor  were  no  doubt  caused  by  the 
molding  of  the  meat  not  covered  by  the 
brine.  _ _ k.  j.  s. 

Percheron  Society  Meeting 

The  next  .annual  meeting  of  the  Per¬ 
cheron  Society  of  America  will  be  held 
at  (k)ugress  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill.,  at  8 
P.  M.,  December  2,  1918.  The  Percheron 
stock  at  the  International  I.ive  Stock 
Exposition  will  be  judged  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  The  outlook  for  business  in  draft 
horses  is  said  to  be  good,  and  some 
exportations  of  Percherons  have  recently 
lu'cn  made.  The  secretary  is  Wayne 
Diusmore,  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Tricks  tn  Wool  Selling. — The  War¬ 
ren  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Farm  Bureau  News  de- 
senbes  a  country  wool  sale  at  which  40,- 
OW  pounds  were  sold.  Among  other 
things  the  following  is  reported.  It  is 
hard  to  see  what  a  man  is  thinking  of 
when  he  tries  to  upset  a  co-operative 
movement  in  this  way : 

“The  pets  of  some  of  the  men  who 
brought  in  wool  are  hard  to  understand. 
Ue  are  glad  to  say  that  they  were  not 
members  of  the  sheep  association.  Their 
.acts  may  cause  the  association  to  refuse 
to  handle  their  wool  next  year.  They 
brought  in  wet  Wi>ol  (wool  that  showed 
every  evidence  of  having  been  sprinkled). 
Other  fleeces  had  stones  or  sand  done  up 
in  them.  Others  had  evidently  forced 
the  sheep  to  lie  in  wet,  filthy  pens,  be¬ 
lieving  that  they  could  increase  the  weight 
X)f  their  wool  with  manure.  None  of  these 
tricks  got  past  the  grader.  The  experi¬ 
ence  gained  this  year  will  be  of  great  help 
to  the  association  next  year.” 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Ringbone 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  cure  ringbone 
on  horse?  It  came  on  her  last  Spring. 

m:.  o. 

If  the  ringbone  does  not  cause  lameness 
we  .should  advise  you  to  leave  it  alone,  as 
interference  might  cause  more  harm  than 
good.  If  it  is  on  a  front  pastern 
and  causes  acute  lameness,  unnerving 
should  be  done  by  a  skilled  veterinarian, 
and  if  it  is  on  a  hind  pastern  he  should 
puncture-fire  and  blister  the  part,  after 
which  the  horse  should  be  kept  tied  up 
short  for  six  weeks.  If  the  ringbone  is 
just  starting  and  causes  tenderness,  keej) 
cold,  wet  packs  or  swabs  upon  the  part 
for  a  month,  also  allowing  absolute  rest, 
then  clip  off  the  hair  and  apply  a  blister 
to  be  obtained  from  the  veterinarian. 


Indigestion 

Will  you  give  a  recipe  for  condition 
powders  for  a  horse  which  has  indigestion 
and  is  run  down  in  flesh?  j.  w.  ir. 

Nov.a  Scotia. 

We  do  not  believe  in  commercial  “con¬ 
dition  powders”  for  horses.  When  a 
horse  is  sick  appropriate  medicine  should 
be  prescribed  by  a  qualified  veterinarian 
after  examining  the  animal  and  inquiring 
into  the  history  of  the  case,  manner  of 
feeding,  managing  and  housing,  etc.  As 
you  do  not  describe  the  symptoms  of  the 
case  in  question,  we  cannot  confidently 
state  what  may  be  the  matter,  or  its 
but  if  indigestion  is  present  we 
should  at  least  advise  yon,  on  general 
principles,  to  have  the  horse’.s  teeth  put 
in  order  by  a  veterinarian,  clip  the  coat 
it  long  and_  rough,  and  feed  from  a  large 
box  and  mix  dry  bran  among  the  whole 
oats  to  prevent  bolting  of  feed  and  allow 
free  access  to  rock  salt. 


Catarrh  in  Sheep  ' 

Sheep  and  lambs  have  an  insistent 
cough ;  Imve  had  for  two  months ;  a  mu¬ 
cus  discharge  at  the  nose,  sometimes 
flecked  with  blood,  attended  with  sneez¬ 
ing;  appetite  good.  There  have  been  no 
sheep  on  the  farm  for  15  years.  What 
is  the  trouble,  and  what  remedy  do  you 
.advise?  o.  H.  W. 

Ohio. 

The  cough  and  discharge  or  catarrh  no 
doubt  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  gad¬ 
fly  grubs  in  the  sinuses  and  upper  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  head,  and  there  is  no  suc¬ 
cessful  treatment;  but  well-fed  sheep 
aisually  manage  to  withstand  the  ill- 
effects  of  the  grubs.  Feed  grain  and 
wheat  bran  in  addition  to  grass,  cut  green 
stuff  or  hay.  Gadflies  may  be  prevented 
from  depositing  their  embryo  larvm 
(grubs)  in  the  entrance  to  the  nostrils 
in  fly  time  in  Summer  by  keeping  pine 
tar  daubed  upon  the  noses  of  sheep  at 
that  time  of  the  year.  Sneezing  caused 
by  applying  snuff  to  the  nostrils  at  fly 
time  may  help  to  get  rid  of  the  grubs 
that  have  not  entered  the  sinuses  of  the 
head.  Later  it  does  no  good.  Some 
shejiherds  claim  to  have  had  fairly  good 
results  by  pouring  into  the  nostrils  a 
small  quantity  of  kerosene  and  oil,  but 
we  do  not  recommend  the  practice.  A.  s.  a. 
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Anybody  want  to  sell  his  Lambertvilles?^^ 

“There’s  not  another  pair  in  the  store.  John  says  he  sold 
out  and  he’s  got  word  from  the  factory  that  there’s  not 
enough  Lambertville  goods  to  go  around  because  most  of  them 
-  are  going  to  fill  Government  orders.  I  know  war’s  war  and 

we  must  make  sacrifices;  but  I’ve  got  a  lot  of  wet  work  to  do 
and  I  can’t  get  along  without  Lambertville  boots.  Come 
on  Joe — or  you  Bill — -what’ll  you  take  for  your  Lambertvilles?” 


The  above  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  or  over¬ 
drawn  incident.  It  will  be  difficult  to  buy  Lam¬ 
bertville  Footwear  this  season.  The  Government 
is  getting  nearly  all  we  can  make.  The  man  who 
finds  a  dealer  with  an  odd  pair  or  so  of  his  size 
in  stock  is  fortunate. 

If,  through  these  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances,  you  are  forced  to 

buy  some  brand 
'otwear  that 


If  your  dealer 
hasn’t  the  style  you 
have  been  wearing, 
perhaps  he  has  one 
of  the  other  num¬ 
bers.  Any  Lam¬ 
bertville  is  a 
good  purchase. 


you  do  not  know  and  that  is  perhaps  of  lower 
quality  than  Lambertville,  take  them  only  as  a 
temporary  substitute.  Your  dealer  will  have  the 
old  familiar  and  reliable  Lambertville  goods  just  as 
soon  as  conditions  are  normal. 

If  you  are  disappointed,  don’t  blame  the  dealer. 
It  is  his  loss,  and  our  loss  as  well,  if  your  needs 
cannot  be  met,  and  we  ask  that  you  take  the  dis¬ 
appointment  patriotically  as  a  temporary  substitute. 

We  make  our  promise  both  to  you  and  to  the 
trade  that  a  full  line  of  Lambertville  Footwear  will 
be  available  as  soon  as  the  Government  demands 
are  lessened.  In  the  meantime,  make  your  old 
boots  and  shoes  last  as  long  as  you  can,  and  if  you 
are  lucky  enough  to  find  a  dealer  with  Lambert¬ 
villes,  buy  them  on  sight. 
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The  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark  is  in  plain  sight  on 
every  “Ball-Band”  Boot.  Look  for  it.  It  means 
the  highest  quality. 

This  famous  rubber  footwear  is  built  to  carry  you 
through  rain,  snow,  sleet,  slush  and  mud. 
Ball-Band  Rubber  Footwear  is  Vacuum  Cured, 
made  on  natural  foot-shaped  lasts,  and  gives  greatest 
cornfort  and  longest  wear  at  the  lowest  cost  per 
day’s  wear. 

Ten  Million  people  look  for  the  Red  Ball  Trade 
Mark  that  appears  on  every  piece  of  “Ball-Band” 
Rubber  Footwear.  They  are  the  satisfied  customers 
of  sixty  thousand  dealers  who  sell  “Ball-Band.” 

Ask  your  dealer. 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co., 333w»terst.  MUhawaka,  ind. 


”  The  ffouae 
That  Pay  Milliona 
for  Quality  " 


WS.S. 

tTAR  SAVINGS  SnXlPS 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


If  your  dealer  is  not  ^le  to  supply  you  promptly  with 
the  particular  type  of  “Ball-Band"  Boots  or  ArctILTou 
desire,  we  can  only  ask  you  to  be  patient.  Many  of  our 

/‘■“"‘is,  “Ball-Band"  Rubber  BooU 

Arctics.  Meantime  we  are  doing  our  utmost  to  sup- 

^‘R  ^  fully  as  possible,  the  wants  of 

Ball-Band”  wearers  at  home.  wants  or 


'  *  ' 

LF  MEAL 

Pcomotes  Health 
And  Rapid  GrowHi 


so  Ik  Net 


Scours  causes  most  of 
the  trouble  and  loss  in  calf 
raising.  It  is  brought  on  by 
various  causes:  too  rich 
mother’s  milk,  varying  qual¬ 
ity  of  skim  milk  without  the 
necessary  additions  to  re¬ 
store  the  fat  which  churning 
takes  away — overfeeding,  or 
improper  feeding  of  any  kind. 

SUCRENE  CALF  MEAL 

Prevents  and  Cures  Scours 

Albert  Weisheimer,  Clintonville,  Ohio, 
writes  of  the  loss  of  four  calves  by  scours. 

The  fifth,  also  severely  afflicted,  was  cured 
a  few  days  when  fed  Sucrene  <!^lf 


in 


Meal  and  grew  to  profitable  maturity, 
gave  me  greater  confidence  in  the  feeding 
Illw  qualities  of  your  Sucrene  Calf  Meal.'* 


Ipeobia, 

?  ANAAvllis:* 

^  »»OTr'— 

:  rAT  - 


"ss: 


A  Scientifically  Correct 
Calf-Raising  Food 


Contains  special  health  and  growth  promoting  materials  not  found  in 
ordinary  calf  foods.  Among  these  is  blood  flour,  strong  in  animal  protein 
and  one  of  the  best  known  bowel  correctives:  bone  meal  which  builds  up 
*  frame;  soluble  starch  and  malt  flour,  the  most  easily  di¬ 

gestible  sugar  substance  known  to  science;  dried  skim  milk  which  supplies 
the  mysterious  life-giving  force  without  which  animals  can  not  grow  to  full 
maturity.  In  addition  we  use  corn  feed  meal,  lin- 

seed  meal  and  flour  middlings.  . 

Gnirsnteed20%Proteiii,4%  Fat,  55%Carbohydrates,3%  Fiber 
Save  the  cow's  milk — Sucrene  Calf  Meal  makes 
calf  raising  easy  and  profitable.  It  can  be  prepared 
in  a  few  minutes  and  the  calf  enjoys  it. 

Order  a  100-lb.  sack  from  your  dealer.  If  he 
does  not  handle  it,  write  us  his  name  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied.  The  coupon  or  a  post 
card  brings  you  free  illustrated  literature  on  care 
and  feeding  of  farm  animals. 

American  Milling  Co,,  Dept.  5,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Sucrene.  Feeds  for  all  Farm  Animals—lSYearstheStandard 


On 


iLHk 


Get  Thu  FREE  BOOK 

Covers  every  phase  of 
calf  life  from  birth  to 
weaning  time.  Tells  about 
diseases  of  calves  and 
:.ow  to  prevent  or  cure 
them.  Coupon  or  post 
card  brinsrs  It  to  you. 


Please  send  me  illustrated  literature 
on  feeds  checked  below:  (5) 

SUCRENE  DAIRY  FEED 
SUCRENE  CAI  F  MEAL 
SUCRENE  HOG  MEAL 
SUCRENE  POULTRY  MASH 
AMCO  FAT  MAKER  FOR  .STEERS 
AMCO  DAIRY  FEEID  (26  per  cent  protein) 


My  DealeFa  Name . . . 

O. . . . State.. 

MvName. _ _ _ _ 

P‘  O. . . . . . State.. 


Live  Stock  and  Poultry 


Oats  and  Barley  For  Cows ;  Cattle  Lice 

1.  I  have  oats  and  barley  to  grind  for 
cow.  What  other  grain  do  I  need  to  mix 
with  to  feed  Avith  hay  and  straw?  How 
should  it  be  fed?  In  what  proportions 
per  pound  of  milk  ?  2.  What  will  keep  lice 
down  in  an  old  barn?  What  will  kill 
them  and  keep  the  cow  free  from  them? 

Xevv  York.  b.  e.  m. 

1.  Your  grain  and  roughage  are  low  in 
protein  and  the  grain  must  supply  this. 
You  should  make  the  grain  ration  three 
parts  ground  oats  and  barley,  two  parts 
cottonseed  meal,  one  part  oil  meal  and 
one  part  gluten  feed,  with  a  pound  of 
salt  added  for  each  100  lbs.  of  feed  when 
mixing  it  up.  Feed  this  grain  at  rate  of 
a  pound  to  each  four  pounds  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  daily,  depending  on  how  the  cows 
respond. 

2.  Lice  are  a  hard  proposition  to  han¬ 
dle  in  any  kind  of  a  barn.  The  tie-up 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  sprayed 
with  whitewash.  Lice  usually  bother 
cattle  about  the  head  and  withers,  and 
down  the  backbone.  Apply  linseed  oil  to 
the  infested  parts  every  tAvo  weeks,  rub¬ 
bing  it  in  lightly  with  the  hand  or  a  rag. 

II.  F.  J. 


Ration  for  Pigs 

I  am  feeding  pigs  ear  corn  morning 
and  night,  and  at  noon  giving  them  a 
thick  slop  of  middlings,  ground  barley 
and  tankage.  Pigs  are  also  given  plenty 
of  Alfalfa  hay.  Can  I  improve  on  this 
ration  in  any  way?  Is  it  a  welLbalanced 
ration?  Is  it  too  expensive  a  feed  for 
pigs,  all  feed  being  the  product  of  our 
farm  except  tankage,  and  that  is  costing 
noAv  $5  per  cwt.  ?  P.  c.  W. 

West  Virginia. 

The  ration  reported  is  very  well  adapt¬ 
ed  for  feeding  pigs.  Ear  corn  purchased 
locally  or  produced  on  the  farm  is  gen¬ 
erally,  almost  always,  the  most  desirable 
as  well  as  the  most  economical  feed  for 
fattening  hogs  in  this  section.  Corn 
does  well  in  your  State;  you  are  utilizing 
middlings  and  ground  barley  of  your  own 
production,  and  the  ration  could  scarcely 
be  bettered.  The  tankage  at  $5  per  100 
lbs.  will  justify  its  use,  the  corn  and  bar¬ 
ley  both  being  low  in  protein.  If  you  are 
feeding  brood  sows,  the  amount  of  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  might  be  increased.  Either  by 
grinding  or  cutting  the  hay  and  moisten¬ 
ing  •  same  and  sprinkling  on  the  slop  a 
small  amount  of  shelled  corn  will  enable 
an  increased  consumption.  Get  the  pigs 
out  on  forage  crops  as  early  as  possible 
and  the  grain  cost  will  be  still  further 
reduced.  F-  c.  minkxeb. 


How  to  Kill  Poultry 

I  Avould  appreciate  authoritative  ad¬ 
vice  from  you  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  methods  of  chicken  killing 
Avhich  are  in  vogue  generally,  namely,  an 
incision  through  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
into  the  brain,  and  chopping  off  the  head. 
Apparently  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
professional  poultrymen  to  use  the  first 
method,  as  the  weight  of  the  head  is  by 
no  means  a  negligible  part  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  foAvl.  The  second  method 
seems  more  humane,  and  probably  the 
blood  of  the  foAvl  would  drain  more  ef¬ 
fectively.  The  weight  of  the  head  would 
not  be  a  factor  of  interest  to  the  amateur, 
raising  poultry  for  his  own  use.  HoAvever, 
I  understand  that  killing  by  the  first 
method  results  in  the  loosening  of  the 
I  feathers  Avhich  greatly  facilitates  picking, 
j  New  York.  T.  g.  w. 

There  are  three  methods  of  killing 
poultry  for  market ;  dislocating  the  neck, 
sticking  in  the  mouth  and  cutting  the 
head  off.  The  latter  method  is  usually 
employed  by  inexperienced  persons,  as 
it  is  the  easiest  to  learn  and  answers  the 
purpose  just  as  well  as  either  of  the 
other  two  methods  when  the  fowls  are 
killed  for  home  use,  but  most  markets 
require  that  the  head  be  left  on,  in  which 
case  of  course  one  of  the  former  methods 
must  be  practiced,  whichever  suits  the 
particular  market  best. 

To  dislocate  the  neck  take  the  feet  in 
the  left  hand  Avith  the  head  hanging  down 
and  back  to  the  right.  With  the  right 
hand  grasp  the  head  so  the  back  of  the 
neck  comes  betAveen  the  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger  Avith  the  remaining  fingers  under¬ 
neath  the  head,  and  with  a  quick  jerk 
bending  the  head  back  at  the  same  time 
the  neck  is  easily  dislocated  near  the 
head  and  the  blood  settles  in  the  neck 
near  the  head  and  does  not  come  out, 
hut  is  removed  Avhen  the  head  is  cut  off. 
This  method  does  not  loosen  the  feathers. 

When  the  market  calls  for  a  bird  to  be 
bled  the  best  plan  is  to  stick  it  in  the 
mouth.  To  proceed  with  this  method  one 
should  first  have  a  stout  cord  fastened  to 
the.  ceiling  with  a  tAVO-pound  weight  at¬ 
tached  to  the  loAver  end.  The  weight  is 
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simply  to  save  tying  a  knot  for  each  bird, 
as  all  that  is  uece.ssary  is  to  wrap  the 
cord  once  around  the  legs  and  the  weight 
once  around  the  cord,  which  holds  it  se¬ 
curely.  A  box  or  barrel  is  usually  used 
to  catch  the  feathers,  and  a  small  paint 
can  with  a  wire  hook  fastened  to  the 
handle  is  hooked  into  the  bird’s  mouth  to 
catch  the  hood  and  prevent  its  soiling  the 
feathers.  It  requires  considerable  prac¬ 
tice  to  become  expert  with  this  method. 
The  wings  should  be  crossed  and  locked 
together  at  the  back.  Then  grasp  the 
head  in  the  left  hand,  the  back  of  the 
head  in  the  palm,  the  comb  betAveen  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,  and  with  the  end 
of  the  second  finger  hold  the  mouth  open, 
then  with  the  knife  in  the  right  hand 
make  a  diagonal  cut  across  the  roof  of 
the  month,  severing  the  arteries  Avhere 
they  enter  the  head.  Then  with  the  point 
of  the  knife,  the  back  of  the  blade  up, 
pierce  the  brain  in  about  the  middle  of 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  tAvisting  the  blade 
a  little  at  the  same  time  to  break  the 
skull.  This  will  loosen  the  feathers  when 
properly  done,  and  the  bird  can  be  dry- 
picked  very  quickly.  A  good  pocket-knife 
Avith  a  medium-sized  blade  may  be  used 
for  this  work,  but  some  prefer  the  point 
sharpened  on  both  edges.  This  method  is 
used  more  than  any  other  in  this  country, 
and  one  method  is  just  as  humane  as  the 
other,  provided  it  is  properly  done. 

C.  8.  GREENE. 


Bumble-Foot;  Lame  Hen 

Several  of  my  best  Leghorn  layers 
have  bad  cases  of  “bumble-foot.”  Can  this 
be  cured,  and  how?  Are  these  fowls  fit 
to  eati?  I  also  have  one  of  my  Red  hens 
in  the  hospital,  suffering  with  leg  weak¬ 
ness.  She  seems  to  be  well  and  contented, 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  for  her  to 
AValk,  and  she  does  nothing  but  sit  around 
all  day.  Is  it  possible  to  relieve  this 
hen,  and  what  is  the  treatment?  A.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

Bumble-foot  is  another  name  for  ab¬ 
scess  of  the  foot  and  it  can  be  cured  as 
a  local  abscess  anywhere  would  be  cured, 
that  is  b.y  freely  opening  it  with  a  clean 
blade  and  allowing  it  to  drain  and  heal. 
Not  all  cases  of  bumble-foot  need  treat¬ 
ment,  as  they  seem  to  give  the  fowl  little 
inconvenience,  and  others  may  be  so 
deeply  seated  as  to  require  more  surgical 
interference  and  subsequent  care  than  the 
fowl  is  worth.  If  the  fowl  is  in  good 
health  otherwise,  there  is  no  reason  Avhy 
it  should  not  be  eaten. 

I^  knoAV  of  nothing  to  do  for  the  case 
of  “leg  weakness”  except  to  place  the  af¬ 
fected  fowl  in  comfortable  quarters  and 
feed  her  lightly  until  recovery  or  it  is 
seen  that  she  probably  will  not  recover. 
While  the  cause  of  this  condition  is  ob¬ 
scure,  it  will  be  perfectly  rational  treat¬ 
ment  to  administer  a  phy.sic  and  repeat 
once  or  twice  if  you  care  to  take  the 
trouble  with  the  bird.  A  half-grain  tab¬ 
let  of  calomel,  followed  in  an  hour  or  two 
by  a  teaspoonful  or  more  of  castor  oil 
will  be  good  “on  general  principles.” 

M.  B.  D. 


Rat  Viru#  and  Chickens 

Y’'ou  may  have  had  some  experience 
Avith  nervous  people,  and  can  appreciate 
Avhy  I  Avrite  as  follows :  I  have  always 
been  opposed  to  giving  even  a  rat  a  dis- 
ea.se,  and  said  I  Avould  poison  them  with 
something  quick  acting,  but  not  Avith  “rat 
virus.”  However,  a  friend  brought  home 
a  package,  and  it  was  placed  on  floor  of 
storeroom  in  a  pan,  and  rats  ate  it  all. 
This  pan  I  picked  up  in  a  hurry,  without 
noticing  the  small  amount  of  residue  in 
it,  and  used  it  to  scoop  up  chicken  feed 
for  some  nice  broilere.  Now,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  will  it  be  safe  to  eat  or  sell  these 
birds  for  food?  It  is  said  that  no  harm 
can  come  to  anything  but  rats  or  mice, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  anything  so 
deadly  must  have  powers  of  multiplying 
germs  Avhieh  might  he  hard  to  control.  If 
in  my  position,  Avould  you  eat  or  sell  the 
broilei’s?  n. 

We  should  not  hesitate  to  sell  or  eat 
these  chickens.  From  all  we  can  learn 
this  disease,  spread  by  the  “rat  virus” 
does  not  affect  other  animals.  F.  N. 
states  that  after  using  the  virus  the  rats 
seemed  to  disappear,  but  after  aAvhile  they 
were  as  thick  as  ever.  That  is  a  common 
report,  and  is  explained  by  experts  who 
say  the  virus  killed  off  most  of  the  rats 
on  hand  at  the  time,  but  that  new  stock 
came  in  from  other  places  later.  Thus  it 
IS  necessary  to  keep  using  the  virus. 


Apples  for  Hens ;  Culling  Drones 

1.  To  settle  a  controversy,  Avill  you  give 
us  your  decision?  A  claims  that  raw  ap¬ 
ples  will  materially  interfere  with  the 
laying  of  hens.  B  claims  that,  fed  in  lim¬ 
ited  quantity,  they  are  not  injurious  and 
that  they  will  not  lessen  the  number  of 
eggs,  but  are  classed  with  any  other  green 
feed.  2.  I  wish  to  find  some  expert  to  go 
through  my  flock  of  500  hens,  and  cull 
the  drones.  Could  you  put  me  in  touch 
with  such  a  person?  g.  ii.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  I  think  that  B  is  right.  Any  pal¬ 
atable  vegetable  fed  to  laying  hens  in  un¬ 
limited  quantities  is  apt  to  lessen  pro¬ 
duction,  very  likely  because  it  cuts  down 
consumption  of  the  high  protein  goods 
needed  by  the  hen. 

2.  Your  State  experiment  station  at 

Ncav  Brunswick  may  be  able  to  send  you 
an  extension  worker  for  this  purpose;* or, 
if  not,  to  give  you  the  name  of  some  com¬ 
petent  person.  m.  b.  d. 
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We  Plan  To  Make  Ybuir’ 


Harvesting  Machinery 

More\^luableloV!buThan  Ever  Beforc 


E-B  Osborne 
Grain  Binder 


[N  taking  over  the  manufacture  and  service  facilities  of  the  Osborne  line  of  Harvesting 
Machinery,  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  fully  realizes  the  responsibility  it  has  assumed. 


For  many  years  the  name  Osborne  has  represented  to 
thousands  of  good  farmers  the  best  that  could  be  put  into 
harvesting  machinery. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement 
Company  to  build  upon  the  firm  foundation  already 
established  and  to  better,  wherever  possible,  this  excellent 
record  in  construction  and  service. 

The  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Company  also  has  a 
record  and  reputation  to  sustain  as  they  have  been  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  labor-saving  farm  machinery  since  1852. 

The  addition  of  Osborne  Harvesting  Machinery  rounds  out 
the  most  complete  line  of  farm  machinery  in  existence. 


The  E-B  line  includes  tractors,  tractor  and  horse-drawn 
plows,  threshers,  hay  tools,  manure  spreaders,  mowers, 
harrows,  planters,  grain  drills,  cultivators,  potato  machinery, 
gas  engines,  wagons,  buggies,  etc.  The  comprehensive 
E-B  line  has  always  been  supported  by  intelligent  and 
willing  service,  which  will  be  extended  to  the  owners  cf 
Osborne  Harvesting  Machines. 

We  will  put  forth  every  effort  to  make  the  name  Osborne 
mean  more  than  ever  to  them. 

We  also  desire  to  remind  those  who  are  not  yet  owners 
that  the  Osborne  name, backed  by  the  Emerson-Brantingham 
record  of  achievement,  is  a  double  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 


Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Company,  Inc. 

Good  Farm  Machinery  Rockford,  Illinois  Established  1852 

Your  JProblem — To  increase  crops  with  decreased  help.  Your  Remedy — E-B  Tractors  and  labor-saving  farm  machinery 


Osborne 
Com 
Binder 


E-B  Osborne 
Reaper 


E-B  Osborne 
Mower 
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THE  TRAP 

[  THAT 

\  HOLDS 

Send  ' 

i  \  MUSKRAT 

35  Cts 

IN  STAMPS 

\\  SKUNK 

MINK 

For  Postpaid  Sample  of  the 
PULL,  GNAW  AND  TWIST  PROOF 

^‘TRIPLE  CLUTCH” 

HIGH  GRIP 


V'ONDERPUL  HOLOINO  POWER 
GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  YEAA. 

BEND  TODAY  FOR  THE 

Free  Booklet  No.  44 

MODERN  TRAPPINO  METHOD'-.: 

Tells  how  to  trap  for  Musk¬ 
rat,  Skunk,  Mink  and  Coon 

A  POSTAL  BRINGS  THIS  VALU- 
ABLE  BOOKLET 

TRIUMPH  TRAP  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

66  W.  Elm  St.  ONEIDA.  N.Y. 


M  HIGHEST  PRICES 
m  FOR  YOUR  FURS  ■ 

|E  If  you  want  to  sret  the  very  most  ■■ 
m  CASH  money  for  your  furs— set  in 

. I 

I 

I 

I 


WAR  CONDITIONS 

'  open  up  undreamed  of  advantages  to  shippers. 
Demand  is  so  great  and  supj)ly  is  so  limited 
that  we  are  this  year  paying  unheard  of 
prices  for  big  or  little  shipments  of  furs. 

Get  Your  Big  War  Profits 

by  shipping  to  a  big  fur  liouse  in  the  big  market. 
No  deductions,  no  commissions,  no  quibbling. 
Just  big,  quick  returns  for  quick  shipmenta 

Send  today  for  price  list  B! 


If  you  want  to  get  the  very  most 
CASH  money  for  your  furs— get  in 
touch  with  us  at  once.  You  will  find 
that  BECKER  BROS.  &  CO.  pay  the 
highest  prices  every  time.  We  are 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  reliable 
fur  houses  in  the  country.  Our  82 
years’  square  dealing  assures  you 
satisfaction  on  every  shipment. 

iFURS 

We  Charge  No  Commission 

You  are  paid  for  FULL  VALUE  of  your 
furs — not  ono  cent  deducted  for  commission 
—no  other  deductions  made.  You  get  lib¬ 
eral  grading— top  market  price  and  your 
money  is  sent  eamo  day  shipment  arrives. 

We  Pay  Shipping  Charges 
BECKER  BROS.  &  CO.  pay  all  express 
and  parcel  post  charges — this  means  extra 
money  in  your  pocket. 

CpCC  Get  started  right — save  time— 
■  riLL  write  our  nearest  house  for  our 
rcUablo  price  list,  shipping  tags 
and  market  report— all  alisolutely  FREE. 
Use  coupon  or  a  postal  will  do. 

BECKER  BROS.  &  CO. 


I 

I 

I 
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TRAPPERS 


1  Along  in  Nov. 
when  furs  get 
prime,  Jim  Ellis 
will  issue  ajirlce 
list  that  any  fur 
shipper  can  understand.  There  won’t  be  anything 
Hashy  or  sensational  about  it  but  the  prices  quoted 
nnd  the  prices  paid  will  be  the  same  and  that's  all 
any  fair  minded  man  expects. 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS,  Exporter  Raw  Furs 

34-36  Mill  Sfrool  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Established  1899.  Price  list  free. 


TRAPPERS! 


I  ntir  r  l.nui  plug  pays.  Neiv  Ulus. 

tells  how  t<>  trap  fox,  muskrat, 
Skunk,  wolf,  mink,  etc.;  water  den, 
snow,  log,  blind  sets,  etc.,  how  to  fasten 
traps,  stretch  furs,  make  deadfalls,  snares.  Fur  News, 
big  iilus.  magazine,  tells  aboiit  fur  markets,  trapping, 
hunting,  woodcraft,  fl.shing,  fur  farming,  roots,  herbs; 
lots  of  good  stories.  Semi  10c  oin  for  copy  of  book  ancf 

FUR  NEWS.  71 W.  23d  St.,  New  York,  Room  405 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  fox.  coon,  skunk,  po.ssum,  srround 
hoar,  rabbit,  etc.,  place  in  animal's 
.jurrow.  SOLD  DIRECT  at  factory 
price.  Write  for  Booklet.  Acrents 
wanted.  Sabo  Trap  Mfg.  Co. 
3118  W.  25lh  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Six  Excellent  Farm  Books 

FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS 

fix  Dr.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke.  The  best  (cneral  tarm  book. . .  .$2.S0 

,  FEEDS  AND  FEEDING 

By  Dr.  W.  A.  Henry.  A  comprehensive  and  practical  work  oa 

ihia  ifiiporunk  aubject . ......1^40 

VEGETABLE  GARDENING 

Dx  Director  it  L,  Watu- . $1.7S 

VEGETABLE  PORCINO 

6x  aame  author . S2.00 

CThcae  two  books  thoroughly  cover  the  field  of  coauaercial  and 
amateur  vegetable  culture) 

THE  PRUNING  MANUAL 

By  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey.  A  cboroufh  treatment  of  thia  aub]ecL  In- 

ciudinf  frape  tsaining . '...f2U>0 

PIGS,  PATRIOTISM  AND  PROFIT 
By  Prof.  P.  C.  Minkler.  The  latest  handbook  on  swine— •practical 
ond  full  of  meat . $1.00 


FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rnrsl  New-Yorker,  333  West  30lh  St,  New  York  g 

liiiiiiiiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMilliiiilllliiillllMiiiiiliiiiiiillllliii 


New  York  is  now 
The  World’s  Fur  Center 


New  York,  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  is 
the  center  of  the  World’s  Fur  business.  No 
matter  where  you  ship  your  Raw  Furs,  they 
must  eventually  come  to  New  York. 

We  are  the  Fastest  Growing  Raw  Fur  House 
in  New  York  because  wo  always  pay  the 
highest  market  prices. 

Send  for  our  Latest  Price  lAst.  It’s  free. 


D^dBliistem&Bm 

West  2Z»StNew%rk. 


ASUSKIND&CO. 


A  SUSKIND  &  CO.  SrS.  RAW  FURS 

IC/I  CC  W  97TIICT  NI  V  '  HANDSOME  SOUVENIR  GIVEN  ON  RECEIPT  OF  FIRST  SHIPMENT 

1D‘|-D0  ff .  6/ lO  Jl.,  IS.  I.  get  yours  early,  write  for  our  price  list  a- 


RAWFURS 


He'«  th«  raaa  wiio  helped  mAke  New  York  the  world'*  Premier  Fur  Market^leader  of  liberal  assortments— of  hlrh 
prices  —  instant  iettle-  Air.  I'faelzer  will  help  you  buy  Liberty  Bonds  and  War  Savings  Stamps  by  being  un- 

ments— the  square  deal.  imually  liberal  for  quick  shipments.  He  need#  your  furs.  No  shipiuent  too  small. 

None  too  large.  His  money  awaits  your  Pelts.  Send  for  Price  List  and  ship  to 

M.  F.  Pfadzer  &  Co-  Members  Raw  Fur  Merchants’  Ass’n 

•  115-119  WEST  29TH  STREET  (Desk  17J,  NEW  YORK 


The  International 

Fur  Market 

TT 

STlio  reliable  Raw  Fur  merchants  of  New  Yovk^  Joined  together  as  the  Razv.Fur  Alcrehants*  A.ssociation, 

pledge  you,  the  sliipper,  their  solemn  word,  that  liere  iu  New  York,  The  International  Tur  Market,  you  y\  ill  Jw 
realize  tho  utmost  that  the  world  s  highest  price  market  can  afford.  New  York  is  eagerly  and  instant iy  Kj 
responsive  to  increased  demand,  which  is  a  guarantee  of  tlio  greatest  net  i)roceed.s  for  yoti.  New  Y  oi  k’s  do- 
7  I'  'j  I  fill's  was  never  so  great  as  right  now.  Your  pelts  are  hound  to  come  here 

PH  T fSppcrS  Guide  eventually  because  they  zvUl  he  dressed,  dyed,  manufactured  and  sold  here.  Ship  them 
B?r>aa  An  Damiiaaa  direct  to  the  market  that  srives  you  the  bifr,  quick  money  and  a  square  deal.  We  co-operate  with  you. 
rree  on  nequest  Address  the  secretary,  THE  RAW  FUR  MERCHANTS*  ASSOCIATION,  46  West  24th  St.,  New  York. 

tm 


Trappers’  Guide 
Free  on  Request 


7^H\Hr/HSIA\ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  ’‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  10. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

BUTTER. 

I’rices  are  four  cents  below  the  high 
mark  reached  last  week,  and  buying  has 
improved  a  little  with  this  decline. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

fe 

591^ 

Good  to  Choice  . 

.  56 

fe 

68 

Lower  Urades . 

63 

Dairy,  be«t . 

fe 

51% 

Coiiiiiion  to  Good . 

fe 

65 

City  made . 

fe 

42 

Packing  Stock . 

fe 

40 

Process . 

fe 

.50 

CHEESE. 

Sales  at  82  cents  have 

been  made 

at 

interior  markets,  and  the  best  grades  of 
fresh  made  are  held  at  fkl  or  above,  which 
is  five  cents  above  the  price  permitted  for 
best  storage.  The  Government,  however, 
has  commandeered  a  considerable  per¬ 
centage  of  the  stored  cheese. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  33  «)  33J6 

Good  to  choice .  31  @  32 

Lower  grades .  29  @  30 

Skims,  best . .  25  ®  25% 

Fair  to  good  .  ...  17  a  22 

eggs. 

The  higher  grades  are  two  cents  ad¬ 
vanced.  No  special  change  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  run  of  gathered  stock.  Storage  in 
good  demand,  hut  offoriug  light. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy  . 


Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

Common  to  goo<l . 

Gathered,  best,  white . ’  ’ 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors’ 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Sheen.  100  lbs  . 


76 

fe 

77 

65 

fe 

72 

60 

fe 

62 

60 

fe 

54 

70 

72 

63 

fe 

57 

42 

fe 

47 

39 

fe 

46 

9 

00 

@16  75 

6 

50 

@8  50 

4 

CO 

fe  1 

3  50 

15 

00 

@21  00 

8 

00 

@14  00 

16 

50 

@19  00 

8 

00 

fell  00 

13 

00 

fall  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Receipts  quite  large  and  trading  good 
on  choice.  Sales  are  reported  at:  Fowls, 
25  to  20c;  chickens.  25  to  2Sc  ;  roostera, 
22c  ;  turkeys.  2.S  to  80c  ;  ducks,  80  to  .88c  ; 
geese,  25  to  2C)e ;  pigeons,  pair,  80  to  85c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  48 

Fair  to  Good .  40 

Fowls .  32 

llooster'i  .  25 

Spring  Ducks .  33 

squabs,  doz. . . . ..].!!  2  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 10  00 

I’ea . 10  00 

California,  small  white, . 11  75 

Bed  Kidney . 10  00 

White  Kidney . 12  00 

Lima,  California . ..13  00 


% 

<» 


50 
45 
35 
26 
@  39 

<a  5  25 


ei2  00 
fell  25 
fel2  00 
fell  25 
fel4  00 
fel3  75 

FRUITS, 

Apples  going  in  a  generally  lower  range 
except  top  qualities  of  such  dessert  varie¬ 
ties  as  McIntosh  and  .Jonathan.  Peaches 
about  gone  and  mainly  poor.  Grapes 
bringing  good  prices.  Pears  averaging 
low  quality. 

Apples-Baldwin.  bbl .  4  00  fe  4  75 

Gravenstcin  .  4  OO  fe  6  00 

Fall  IMppin,  bbl .  4  00  fe  6  00 

Grimes  .  3.50  fe  4  50 

Alexander .  3  50  fe  6  00 

Malden  illusli .  4  00  fe  5  25 

Wealthy .  4  .50  @  6  25 

Jonathan .  6  00  fe  8  00 

Crab  Apples,  bbl .  6  to  fel5  50 

Pears.  Anjou,  bbl .  4  00  fe  8  00 

C'airgeau,  bbl  .  6  00  fe  9  00 

Bartlett,  bbl .  6  10  fe]2  Oo 

Seckel.  bbl .  8  00  fel2  00 

Kieffer,  bbl .  2  00  fe  4  00 

Muskmelons,  bu .  1  oO  @  1  75  ^ 

Peaches,  24  qt.  crate  .  1  75  fe  3  25 

16-ql.  bkt . 75  fe  1  75 

Bu.  bkt .  2  00  fe  3  25 

Cranberries,  bbl .  6  00  @8  50 

Plums.  81b.  bkt .  60  fe  80 

Grapes,  41b.  bkt .  19  @  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  ill  large  receipt,  and  mainly 
lower.  Cabbages  dull.  Onious  doing  a 
little  better.  Lettuce  and  peijpers  iu 
large  supply. 

Potatoes— L.  I.,  bbl .  4  ,50  ®  5  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  3  50  fe  4  25 

Swoet  Potatoes,  bbl .  3  25  fe  4  00 

Beets,  bbl .  1  75  fe  2  25 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  oO  fe  1  50 

Cabbage,  ton . 18  00  @20  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  25  fe  1  00 

Onions.  100  lbs .  1  00  fe  2  00 

Peppers,  bbl . 1  00  §  2  25 

String  Beaus  bu .  60  @150 

Squash,  bu .  50  fe  75 

Peas,  bu .  2  00  @  3  00 

Lima  HeanS  bu  .  100  us  2  00 

CaullHower,  bbl .  2  00  @  5  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  75  @  1  00 

Tomatoes,  bu .  50  @  2  25 

Cucumbers,  bu,  .  1  50  ®  2  60 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  43  00  @45  00 

No.  2 . 40  00  @42  00 

No.  3  . 37  00  @39  00 

Clover  mixed . 38  00  @42  00 

Straw,  Bye . 22  00  @24  00 


bu.. 


Government  Crop  Report 

The  October  estimate  puts  yields  as  fol¬ 
lows,  compared  with  1917 : 

1918. 

918,920,000 
2,717.775,000 
1,535,297,000 
70,087.000 
280.505.000 
891.279.000 
195.889.000 
80.254,000 


Wheat, 

Corn . 

Oats . 

Rye  . 

Barley,  . .  .  . 
Potatoes  . . 
Apples,  bu. . 
Hay,  tons. . 


1917. 

050.828,000 

3,159.494.000 

1,587.280.000 

00.145,000 

208,975.000 

442.580.000 

174,008,000 

94,980.000 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  creamery.  08  to  65e ;  tub  choice, 
60  to  61c :  packing  stock,  39  to  41c. 


Eggs. 

Nearby  choice,  58  to  00c:  gathered, 
best,  52  to  54c ;  lower  grades.  40  to  48o. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  35  to  38c ;  chickens,  .84  to  80c : 
roosters,  24  to  2.5c:  ducks,  ’28  to  84c; 
guineas,  pair,  75  to  90c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickeus.  85  to  40c ;  fowls.  38  to  88c ; 
roosters.  28^40:  ducks.  Spring.  38  to 
39c ;  squabs,  doz.,  $0  to  .$8.25. 

FRUITS. 

.Ypples.  bbl.,  $8..50  to  .$0;  pears,  bbl., 
$7  to  .$12 :  plums,  4-qt.  bkt.,  .50  to  00c ; 
grapes,  .8-lb.  bkt.,  25  to  30c:  peaches,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.80. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  No.  1.  bbl..  .$2  to  $5;  sweet 
potatoes,  bbl.,  .$2,50  to  .$8.50;  cucumbers, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.50 ;  peas.  bu..  .$2  to  .$8 ; 
cabbage,  ton,  $20  to  .$25 ;  onions,  100  lbs., 
.$1..50  to  $2. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  $80  to  $37  ;  No.  2, 
$.84  to  $.85;  No.  8,  $'2S  to  $.82;  clover 
mixed,  $27  to  $.84.  Straw,  rye.  $10  to 
$18;  oat  and  wheat,  $12.50  to  $14. 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of 
good  quality  and  the  buying  opportunities 
of  at  least  half  of  New  York's  popula¬ 
tion  : 

Blitter — Best  prints . 08  toGSc 

Tub,  choice  . 00  to  62c 

Medium  to  good . 51  to  .58c 

Cheese . 88  to  4.5c 

Eggs — Best  nea rby . SO  to  85c 

Gathered,  good  to  choice . GO  to  70c 

Potatoes,  lb . .8  to  4c 

Cabbage,  head . 10  to  12c 

Lettuce,  head  . .8  to  5c 

Onions,  Ih .  5  to  Oc 

Dressed  fowls,  lb . 40  to  42c 

Chickens,  lb . 45  to  50c 

r.eg  of  lamb,  lb . 88  to  45c 


Bufialo  Markets 


Peaches  are  growing  dry,  at  $1  to  $1.40 
for  l/^-hu.  basket  and  plums  are  going  at 
40e  to  00c  and  prunes  at  00c  to  75c  for 
7-lb.  basket.  Melons  are  losing  quality, 
at  $1.50  to  $2.25  per  bu.  All  home-grown 
grapes  are  scarce  and  high,  at  35c  to  4.5c 
for  7-lb.  basket,  but  Californias  are  plenty 
and  fine  at  .$1.75  to  $2  for  24-lb.  basket. 
-Vs  high  as  $100  per  ton  has  been  paid 
for  Chautauqua  grapes.  Potatoes  are 
quiet,  but  high,  at  $2.25  to  $2.7.5  per 
100  and  sweets,  $1.50  to  $2.25  per 
hamper.  Apples  are  quiet  at  50c  to  $1.00 
per  bu. ;  quinces,  .steady  at  $2.50  to  .$8.50 
per  bu. ;  pears,  firm  at  .$2.25  to  $4  per 
bu.  with  Bartletts  about  gone  and  later 
varieties  coming  in.  Onions  are  quiet 
at  $2.10  to  .$2.50  per  bu. ;  beaus  still 
high  at  .$7.80  to  ,$8.40  per  bu. 

Special  and  southern  fruits  are  mostly 
dull  at  ,$9  to  .$9  50  per  box  for  oranges, 
$4  25  to  ,$5  for  lemons  and  $1  to  .$1,2.5 
per  10^  for  limes.  Bananas  are  steady 
at  ,$2.7o  to  ,$5  per  hunch.  Cranberries 
are  steady  at  $9  to  .$9..50  per  bbl. 

The  vesretable  market  is  active  at  good 
Iirices.  Cabbage  was  badly  injured  by 
wonns  and  will  he  only  a  moderate  crop, 
at  $.8  to  $0  per  100  heads.  Green  beans 
are  ,50c  to  ,$2 ;  carrots.  80c  to  $1;  cauli- 
ower.  $1  to  $1.25;  tomatoes.  .50c  to  $1  40  • 
white  turnips.  $1.25  to  $1  .,50.  Yellow  turu- 
ips,  8.»c  to  .$1  ;  beets,  90e  to  $1 ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  $1  to  $1.25,  all  per  bu.  Celery  is 
“’7^8 P<’r  hunch ;  lettuce,  75c  to 
81.50  per  box;  radishes.  2.5c  to  .80c  per 
doz.  hunches;  peppei-s  $1.25  to  $1.85  per 
hamper;  siunach.  .81.25  to  $1.50  per  bu  • 
egg  plant,  25c  to  80c  per  doz. 

Butter  continues  firm,  spite  of  late  big 
advances.  Cows  are  doing  well  on  the 
return  of  excellent  pasture;  creamery, 
57  to  G4c;  dairies.  54  to  00c;  crocks.  48 
to  50c;  low  grades.  40  to  4.8c.  Cheese  l.s 
.80  to  82c  for  best  domestic,  with  prospect 
of  further  advance;  42c  for  Swiss  Eggs 
are  firm,  except  fancy  grades,  at  ,50  to  C4c 
for  hennery ;  45  to  ,54c  for  candled.  Muck 
laying  down  of  eggs  by  families  has  pre¬ 
vented  a  very  big  advance. 

Dressed  poultry  is  dull,  hut  heavy  live 
is  scarce.  Dressed  fowl,  80  to  .88c ;  roast¬ 
ers.  88  to  40c ;  broilers.  40  to  42c ;  ducks, 
42  to  48c;  frozen  turkevs.  44  to  45c:  old 
roosters.  28  to  29c ;  live  fowl.  28  to  ,80c  ; 
broilers.  24  to  28c;  old  roosters.  28  to  29c. 
Rabbits  have  appeared,  selling  at  the  high 
price  of  $1.20  to  $1.80  for  jacks  per  pair. 
Squabs  are  ,$0.50  to  $7  for  heavy  per  doz. ; 
pigeons.  50  to  00c  per  pair.  State  chest¬ 
nuts  have  apTieared.  selling  at  28  to  .80c 
per  lb.  Maple  syrup  and  honey  are  firm 
at  $1.85  to  $2  per  gal.  for  syrup;  24  to 
30c  per  lb.  for  honey.  j.  w.  c. 

Wheat,  ,$2.18  per  bu. ;  elevators  all  full 
and  mill  cannot  take  in  wheat  or  corn. 
Corn,  .$1.00  per  70  lbs.;  rye,  $1.50  per 
bu. ;  oats,  70c;  hay,  $22  per  ton.  Butter, 
42c;  creamery,  49c  per  lb.;  eggs.  41c; 
potatoes,  around  $2  per  bu..  about  half 
crop.  Wheat  crop  little  less  than  aver¬ 
age  ;  corn  little  better  than  half  crop ; 
cool  weather  i:i  .’^une  and  dry  through 
.July.  It  takes  almost  double  acreage  to 
fill  silo  that  it  did  last  year.  Farm  work 
well  advanced  ;  ground  in  good  shape  for 
seeding;  began  seeding  week  to  10  days 
earlier  than  usual.  Farm  labor  scarce, 
and  wages  high ;  pretty  tough  on  farmer 
farming  on  shares.  Cattle  and  hogs  high  ; 
cattle  10  to  12c;  hogs,  live  weight,  20  to 
22c  per  lb.  Fruit  crop  fairly  good ; 
peaches  .sold  for  75c  to  $1  per  %  basket; 
apples,  7,5c  to  $1  per  bu.  j.  b.  s. 

Franklin  Co..  Pa. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  Vineland,  N.  J.,  egg-laying  contest 
is  now  in  its  second  year.  The  same  hens 
which  were  reported  last  year  are  being 
tested  for  their  two-year-old  form.  Below 
is  given  the  record  of  the  full  pullet  year, 
the  record  for  the  current  week  ending 
October  2.  and  the  full  record  for  this 
year.  Do  not  confuse  these  records  with 
the  Connecticut  figures,  for  that  is  a  pul¬ 
let  contest. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

1st  yr.  Week  Totai 
13.56 
1118 
1194 
1113 
1476 
1239 
1341 
830 


1020 

1166 

1004 

892 

1107 

975 


1183 

10.54 

1239 


11.37 

1001 

1100 

1201 

1221 

1175 

1068 

1172 

1496 


1150 

1175 

1019 


804 

893 

1004 


Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

19;56 

11 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1548 

14 

Otto  C.  Luhrs,  N.  J . 

1474 

29 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa . 

1689 

26 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.J . 

1443 

25 

Overlook  Farm,  N.J . 

1199 

24 

George  0.  Ward,  Me . 

14.59 

12 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  I . 

1867 

13 

■WHITE  PLYMOUTH 

ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

1635 

14 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm.,Miiss. 

1985 

18 

Edward  E.  Murray.  N.  Y . 

1573 

10 

Victor  S.  Reichenbach,  Pa . 

1038 

14 

Overlook  Farm,  N.J . 

1662 

10 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm  N.  J . . 

1214 

8 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1.. 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J . 

J.  M.  Jones,  N,  J . 


1447 

1302 

1854 


18 

20 

36 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


Thomas  Coates,  N.Y . 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Gnblewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  . 

Lusseroft  Farm,  N.  J . 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.  J . 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  U.  1..  • 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N,  J . 

H,  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J . 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 


1445 

1412 

1322 

1.598 

1761 

148.5 

1410 

1460 

1721 


16 

21 

5 

17 

21 

13 

11 

21 

19 


Lake  Farm,  R.  I . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J  . 

WUburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 


f513 

1483 

1253 


12 

15 

21 


897 

1279 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  andiHowland,  Vt .  1.591 

W.  P.  Laine,  N.  J . 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  N.  J . 

8.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J . . 

H.  W,  Collingwood,  N.  J . 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J - 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . . 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J .  l<)3a 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.J . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa.. 

8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Will  Barron,  England . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J.. 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Cloverlawn  Farm,  N.J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.J . 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N,  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.J . 

L.  8.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.J . . 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.J . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.J . 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.J . 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

B.  Prank  Grunzig,  N.J . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Oliio... 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn  — 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm..  Mass 
Pinebeach  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  . 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.J - 

John  H.  Lauder,  N.  J. ...  . 

Lay  well  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . . . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  — 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn .  1673 

H.  H.  Myers,  N,J — ......... 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J  — 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y  — 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.J .  1614 

Shadowbrook  Farm.  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.J . 

Pinehurst Poultry  Farm.  Pa.... 

Herman  F.  Sender,  N.J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

TenacrelPoultry  Farm,  N.J  — 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.J . 

Training  School,  N.J... . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J . 

Shurts  and  Voegtlen,  N.J  . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  .1 . .' . 

White  House  Poultry  Fm..  N.J. 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.J . 

Woodland  Farms,  N.J . 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.J . 

Romy  Singer,  N.J . 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.J .  1197 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A,  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  N.J . 


1522 

17 

906 

1425 

20 

1278 

1410 

13 

1193 

1479 

28 

1096 

1;522 

19 

1147 

1635 

15 

1308 

1966 

23 

1216 

1082 

11 

862 

ORNS 

1937 

7 

1443 

1843 

24 

1618 

2053 

15 

1474 

1425 

11 

1096 

1698 

8 

1477 

1734 

12 

1510 

1674 

5 

1396 

1730 

20 

1440 

1649 

8 

1358 

1728 

15 

1485 

1714 

2 

1054 

1595 

9 

1239 

1772 

12 

1424 

1772 

10 

1283 

1742 

5 

1238 

1277 

8 

1074 

1622 

5 

1363 

1527 

10 

1124 

1616 

8 

1105 

1774 

11 

1207 

1436 

11 

1343 

2114 

21 

1464 

1412 

9 

1357 

1719 

24 

1540 

1851 

23 

1712 

1807 

19 

1211 

1755 

26 

1548 

1612 

4 

1425 

1073 

13 

1312 

1843 

12 

1479 

1851 

20 

1409 

1635 

18 

1426 

1117 

15 

1505 

16.55 

15 

1209 

1.526 

3 

1291 

2173 

12 

1660 

1815 

13 

1413 

1614 

9 

1375 

1620 

1 

1227 

1666 

8 

1442 

1884 

6 

1358 

1802 

14 

1456 

1716 

T7 

1339 

1353 

2 

1151 

1312 

16 

1234 

1702 

H 

1456 

1535 

4 

1100 

2212 

16 

1418 

2115 

17 

1225 

1883 

12 

1270 

1489 

17 

1402 

1959 

30 

16.19 

1915 

15 

1.533 

1896 

7 

1440 

ORNS 

1448 

4 

1021 

1137 

6 

1091 

1407 

9 

1280 

15 

4 

17 


1339 

1217 

1260 


Totals .  161875  1381  126214 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


priatod  for  experimental  purposes.  My 
own  experience,  however,  along  this  line, 
which  covers  a  period  of  over  20  years, 
indicates  that  the  most  practical  plan  for 
a  good-sized  breeding  establishment  is  to 
breed  from  cocks  or  cockerels  not  related 
to  hens  or  pullets  every  second  or  third 
year,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  a  small 
pen  of  selected  trap-nested  layers  espe¬ 
cially  for  breeding  cockerels  for  mating 
with  regular  breeding  pens.  This  out- 
cross,  which  is  made  every  second  or 
third  year,  can  be  made  fi-om  birds  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  same  farm,  provided  the  line 
is  kept  separate  for  at  least  three  years 
to  remove  any  trace  of  relationship  so  far 
distant  as  to  make  it  a  negligible  factor. 
There  is  one  fact  or  principle  whuch  must 
always  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
dealing  with  breeding  problems  of  this 
kind,  and  that  is  this : 

When  male  birds  are  kept  each  year 
from  the  general  flock  the  harmful  effects 
of  inbreeding  are  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  number  of  breeders  kept.  That  is, 
if  you  have  only  a  pair  of  fowls  and  keep 
birds  (cockerels  or  pullers)  bred  from 
them  to  mate  back  to  their  own  parents, 
it  would  be  direct  inbreeding,  while  if  you 
have,  say,  400  breeders  and  keep,  say,  50 
of  the  best  cockerels  for  breeding  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  the  chances  for  direct  in- 
breeding  are  vei’y  remote,  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  never  be  noticed, 

2,  The  feeding  formulae  at  the^  Vineland 
and  Storrs  contests  are  practically  the 
same,  and  vary  somewhat  with  the  season 
of  the  year,  but  the  i*egular  formula  is  as 
follows ; 


Poultry  Breeding  and  Feeding 

1  What  do  vou  think  about  breeding 
voung  pullets  back  to  their  own  sire? 
What  is  considered  by  poultry  experts  the 
best  breeding  rules  when  breeding  for 
production?  I  would  like  to  see  what 
other  people  are  doing  along  these  lines. 
2  Can  vou  print  the  full  food  courses 
given  to ‘the  hens  that  are  laying  in  these 
egg-laying  contests,  their  dry  feeds, 
mashes,  grains,  scratch  feed,  grits,  etc., 
and  how  much  is  allowed  to  each  bird . 

New  York.  '  R-  w.  K. 

1.  The  practice  of  breeding  young  pul¬ 
lets  back  to  their  own  sire  has  been  quite 
generally  practiced  by  fanciers  when 
breeding  for  fine  exhibition  stock,  and  has 
re.sulted  in  many  cases  of  weakened  stock 
and  lowered  egg  production.  For  these 
reasons  I  would  not  advise  close  inbreed¬ 
ing  when  breeding  for  increased  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  We  realize  that  there  is  a  lot 
for  all  of  us  to  learn  yet  along  this  line, 
and  that  we  really  do  not  positively  know 
very  much  about  it,  notwithstanding  the 
large  amounts  which  are  annually  appro- 


Grain  Bation. 
100  wheat 
100  cracked  corn 
100  clipped  oats 


Dry  Mash. 

100  bran 
100  middlings  ' 

100  cornmeal 
100  ground  oats 
100  beef  scrap 

The  above  are  the  original  formulae  but 
may  be  changed  according  to  conditions 
and  the  rules  of  the  Food  Administration. 
To  the  dry  mash  may  be  added  50  pounds 
of  oil  meal  during  the  molting  season, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  year,  when  birds 
are  laying  heavily,  from  50  to  100  pounds 
of  gluten  feed  may  be  added.  The  grain 
ration,  of  course,  must  be  used  with  less 
wheat,  which  is  about  the  only  change 
necessary.  The  mash  is  kept  before  the 
birds  at  all  times,  while  the  grain  ration 
is  scattered  in  the  litter  three  times  a 
day,  just  what  will  be  consumed  without 
waste.  Grit,  oyster  shell  and  charcoal  to 
he  kept  in  separate  hoppers  before  the 
birds  at  all  times.  c.  s.  G. 


Care  of  Young  Turkeys 

On  page  957  I  saw  a  letter  from  H.  S. 
in  regard  to  loss  of  young  turkeys.  I  had 
the  same  trouble  until  I  started  to  use 
coops  for  them,  built  10  inches  off  the 
ground,  and  tightly  sided  on  the  north 
and  west  sides,  either  lath  or  netting  on 
the  east  and  south.  This  gives  them 
plenty  of  air  when  they  are  to  be  kept  in 
on  rainy  days.  On  the  floor  I  use  gravel 
and  once  a  week  throw  lime  in  and 
around  the  coops.  I  believe  lime  and  sour 
milk  the  only  preventives  of  blackhead, 
which  is  no  doubt  IT.  S.TS  trouble. 

After  they  roost  in  the  trees,  lime  well 
under  the  trees  so  that  it  will  keep  the 
droppings  disinfected.  After  my  turkeys 
get  quite  large  I  lose  one  now  and  again, 
but  I  think  unripe  grain  and  apples  often 
responsible.  As  soon  as  I  see  a  bird 
which  looks  sick  and  will  not  eat  I  have 
it  killed  and  burn  the  body  and  head, 
being  careful  to  get  all  the  blood,  which 
I  have  heard  carries  infection.  I  feed 
sour  milk  and  chick  feed  until  they  can 
eat  whole  grain  grown  the  previous  year, 
but  I  want  to  impress  on  H.  S.  to  use 
lime. 

In  the  Spring  I  wrote  you  asking  ad¬ 
vice  on  pigs,  for  which  I  now  thank  you. 
We  have  a  fine  lot,  some  of  them  tipping 
the  scale  heavily  at  100  pounds,  only  4)4 
months  old.  E.  B.  E. 

Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


While  Hens  Are 
Molting 

Put  Sleekene  in  the  Dry  Mash 


^^^WglQMT  OHt  PQUMn 


To  have 

the  plumage 
glossy  and 
the  combs 
red,sho'wing 
prime  condi- 
tio’n.  You 
onlymix  half 
a  package  in 
a  bushel  of 
dry  mash  or, 
if  you  prefer 
a  -wet  mash, 
one  tablespoonful  is  sufficient  for 
twenty  hens. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
a  full  sized  package  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  50  cents. 

Made  only  by 

G.  C.  HANFORD  MFG.  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


!  ^tOOD  MEDlCU'^  ^ 

r  tonic 

WORSES.CATTIE'^ 

V....P0ULTRY  t 

»w>ce »o ciwv 
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BELT  POWER 
ATTACHMENT  Trade 

Your  good  FORD  engine  -with  this  attach¬ 
ment  gives  you  all  the  belt  power  you  need 
on  your  farm  to  run  your  com  sheller, 
saw  your  wood,  cut  your  ensilage,  run 
your  grinder,  yoiu:  pump,  grindstone,  etc. 

“On  or  Off  In  16  Seconds,” 

Attaches  to  your  FORD  crank  shaft  with¬ 
out  use  of  bolts,  nuts  or  screws.  You 
can  readily  change  your  FORD  from  tour¬ 
ing  car  to  gas  engine  in  a  few  seconds. 
Instant  power  that  is  portable  any  place 
on  the  farm  that  your  FORD  will  go. 

8  A  T  •  yourself  soTen- 
elghtha  the  cost  of  a  teg^ 
ular  8-horse  power  port* 

Able  ffas  engrine, 

Or^r  an  ELMCO  for 
your  FORD. 


FREE— SPARK  PLUR  TESTER 

If  you'own  a  FORD,  send  todey  and  we  will  mAlI  yea 
one,  together  with  pietoree  end  full  Inforraetloa 
About  ELMCO  Belt  Power  And  Grinder  AttAchment. 


AUTO-FEED 
GRINDER 

“Grind  your  feed  with  your  FORD.” 
with  this  belt-power  attachment  you  get 
gas  engine  and  grinder  all  in  one.  Biia 
on  belt  pulley  shaft.  Your  FORD  engine 
gives  you  ample  power.  No  belt  needed. 

“On  OP  Off  In  15  Seconds.” 

This  Auto-Feed  Grinder  fa  equipped  with  bard  fa« 
destructible  steel  burrs,  wblcb  are  adjustable  for 
Vrlndinr  coarse  or  fine.  Grinds  80  bushels  per  hour* 
Get  this  Auto-Peed  Grinder  to  fit  your  belt  power 
Attachment.  With  a  complete  belt  power  AttAComent 
And  Auto-feed  gander  you  ret  8-borse  cas  enrlno 
power  And  n^er  aervlce  with  rood  sized  rrinder 
and  yeur  FORIT  eorfne  la  blr  eaousb  to  run  It« 

Sold  under  the  same 
guarantee  to  do  all 
we  tell  you  it  will  do 


There’s  an  ELMCO  distributor  near  you,  who  is  ready  to  make  immediate  shipment. 
Send  to  us  today  for  his  name  and  get  6  Spark  Plug  Tester  FREE. 

E.  F.  ELMBERG  CO.  miiL  st.  Parkersburg,  Iowa 


mi 


Hal 


Don’t  wait  until  another  year.  Speed  up  your  stock  now — sell  more 
products  on  the  present  high  market.  Cash  in  while  market  condi¬ 
tions  are  in  your  favor. 

PRATTS  ANIMAL  REGULATOR 

The  Original  Guaranteed  Stock  Tonic  and  Conditioner 

will  quickly  put  your  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  in  perfect  physical 
condition,  able  to  do  more,  to  earn  more  dollars  for  you.  Test  it 
today,  with  any  kind  of  live  stock,  at  our  risk- 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator  brings  strength  and  vigor.  It  is  a  combination 
of  tonics  and  conditioners  used  with  the  regular  ration.  It  improves^ 
appetite  and  digestion— prevents  feed  waste— regulates  the  bow 
— purifies  the  blood — puts  **pep’*  into  stock  of  all  kinds, 
regular  use  prevents  loss,  increases  production,  insures  profi 

Our  dealer  in  your  town  has  instructions  to  supply  you  with 
Pratts  Preparations  under  our  square-deal  guarantee— 

**Your  money  back  if  YOU  are  not  satisfied** — the 
guarantee  that  has  stood  for  nearly  50  years. 

Write  for  big  Stock  Book — FREE 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  ^ 

Philadelphia  Chicetgo  Toronto  In 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the  2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
month  record  of  1 34  eggs  in  Jan. 
Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  V  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  Btockinff.purposea, 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  thanes.  Storks,  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 

Mottled  AnconaBreedingPen*PE^KLE5LVs«^VcK^^^^^ 

ELS  FOR  SALE.  E.  P.  Slielinidine,  Lorraine,  New  York 

Storrs  Contest 

PEN  NO.  26  FOR  SALE 

F.  W.  HARRIS,  •  Melrose,  Rensselaer  Co.,  New  York 


CLOSING  OUT  SALE  OF 
S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks 

and  White  Rocks  5Ve  are  stocking  our 
farm  with  Barron  Leghorns  and  are  offering  all  our 
heavy  birds  for  sale.  Have  about  100  yearling  breed¬ 
ing  hens  at  $3.00  each,  75  pullets  at  $2.00  to  $3.00 
each,  5  cocks  at  $5.00  each  and  lot  of  cockerels  at 
$3.00  to  .$.5.00  each.  We  also  have  several  hundred 
pure  Barron  Leghorn  cockerels  at  $3.00  to  $4.00  each. 
Everything  shipi)ed  subject  to  customer's  approval. 
RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa 

PARKS’  BARRED  ROCKS 

cockerels  for  sale,  bred  from  Parks’  ped.  231  to  237- 
egg  strain.  April  hatched.  Weight,  7  lbs. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  MARSH,  -  LaFargevIlIe,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale 

Pen  4  at  Storrs  contest,  also  cockerels. 
J.  F.  FRANCAIS,  West  Hampton  Beach,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 

Giants,  Belgians,  New  Zealand 
English.  2H  to  5  month. 
EILEWBERSER,  Morth  E»i»«,  «.  T. 


75  Rabbits;! 


Belgi 

J.  UKAH 


ready  to  breed,  8  to  10 
Adll  ndJ.  nios.  old,  95  per  pair. 

HKIM,  R.  F.  0.  40,  DARIEN,  CONN. 


SUNNY  “EFFICIENT"  S.  C.  W. 
CREST  Bred  For  Business  LEGHORNS 

Price  list  pamphlet  with  harcrains.  Larj^est  poultry  farm 
instate.  SUNNY  CHEST  POUX^TUY  FAKU,  Kant  Aurora,  N.Y* 

For  Sale-150  S,.  C.W.  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

Wyc.koff  strain  direct.  SI. 60  each. 

J.  M.  CASE,  -  Gilboa,  New  York 


COLORED  Muscovys 


9  4  PAIR. 

JESSIE  REtNOLOS,  Peteriliar«.  N.T. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


Ferris  Whitclcghorns 

A  real  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  years,  rec¬ 
ords  from  200  to  264  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
and  yearling  hens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  day-old  chicks.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee 
results.  Catalog  gives  prices;  describesstock,  telli  all 
about  onr  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  tor  your  copy  now— it  is 
GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  93S  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Airedales  and  Collies  o?®a®f  i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

Because  of  the  draft  i  win  sen  A 

the  following  high-class  pedigreed  r^lleUaleS 
1  Male  watchdog,  91 S.  1  yr.-old  Female.  91  O.  1  Brood 
bitch.  99S.  Male  puppies,  912.  Females,  95. 
EDW.  KLIA80N,  -  North  Haven,  Oonn. 

916  to  $40. 

EARN,  llnntington,  New  York 


Great  Danes  TAlWETdlOai 


Collie  Pups  NELtiON^s' 


The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Guinea  Pigs 
Grove  City,  Pa. 


For  Sale 

Exterminate  your  rats  and  snve  yourgi  ain.  Price  lilt  free. 
Illustrated  booklet  lOo.  0.  U.  kEbrKK  A  CU.,  6re.nwl«h,  Obte 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Now  that  the  trapping  season  is  on,  we 
would  suggest  to  raw  fur  shippers  that  in 
order  to  avoid  any  controversy  with  the 
consignee  shipments  are  marked  “to  be 
held  separate.”  After  the  shipment  has 
been  mixed  with  the  others  there  is  no 
way  of  determining  the  true  value  of  the 
skins.  We  believe  every  raw  fur  house 
appealing  for  shipments  through  Tiiro 
R.  N.-Y.  i  .  honorable ;  but  there  is  often 
an  honest  difTerence  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  skins — sometimes  the 
shipper  places  a  higher  valuation  on  skins 
than  they  will  bring  in  open  market. 
When  the  goods  are  held  separate,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  getting  an  amicable  ad 
justment  or  return  of  the  shipment.  This 
is  especially  a  good  precaution  when  ship¬ 
ping  to  a  house  for  the  first  time. 

The  “Blue  Sky”  laws  that  have  been 
enacted  in  some  {States  afford  a  degree  of 
protection  in  some  cases,  while  in  others 
the  promoters  use  the  law  to  allay  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  public.  Where  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  fraud  the  “Blue  Sky”  law  will 
prevent  the  issue  of  stock  being  sold  in 
the  State ;  but  stock  that  may  be  equally 
woJ’thless  will  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
the  statutes,  and  the  oflicials  believing 
the  stock  to  bo  Avorthless  have  no  power 
to  prevent  its  sale.  The  same  applies  to 
stock  or  bond  issues  that  have  been  passed 
upon  by  the  Capital  Issues  Committee, 
or  the  War  Finance  Corporation  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  Financial  World  of  Oct.  7 
points  out  the  danger  to  investors  of 
assuming  because  the  stock  is  allowed  to 
be  sold  under  the  “Blue  Sky”  laws  and 
the  Federal  supervision,  that  it  must  be 
a  safe  investment.  The  following  gives 
the  Financial  World's  point  of  view : 

A  Chicago  newspaper  expresses  itself 
that  the  Blue  Sky  laws  have  failed  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  good  purposes  their  ad%'ocates  had 
in  mind  when  they  recommended  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  such  measures.  The  get-rich-quick 
schemer  still  plies  his  trade  as  if  there 
\yere  no  restrictions  upon  his  business. 
This  paper  says : 

“Despite  the  Blue  Sky  laws  in  force  in 
many  States  there  is  no  doubt  that  sellers 
of  worthless  securities  take  many  millions 
of  dollars  annually  from  people  who  have 
little  knowledge  of  values.  Probably  this 
business  is  just  as  extensive  now  as  it 
was  before  the  first  Blue  Sky  law  was 
adopted.” 

No  truer  statement  can  be  made  than 
this.  States  which  enforce  the  Blue  Sky 
law  without  any  political  favoritism  are 
not  spared  the  visitation  of  get-rich-quick 
operatore.  When  Illinois  adopted  this 
law  these  gentry  simply  moved  their 
plants  to  neighboring  States  like  Indiana 
and  Kentucky  and  from  there  are  now 
bombarding  the  people  through  the  mails 
with  their  spurious  offers. 

Under  the  Illinois  Blue  Sky  law,  and 
the  same  weakness  is  found  in  most  sim¬ 
ilar  statutes,  one  has  only_  to  furnish 
proof  of  ownershii)  of  jjroperties  to  secure 
a  license  for  the  sale  of  stock.  A  skel¬ 
etonized  report  is  not  difficult  to  prepare 
and  satisfy  the  law.  Then  the  State 
g^’ants  its  official  authority  to  sell  securi¬ 
ties,  and  ignorant  investors,  knowing  no 
different,  believe  the  State  has  passed  its 
seal  of  approval  upon  the  offering. 

March  7  my  niece  and  my  daughter  or¬ 
dered  from  Martha  l.aue  Adams  of  Chi¬ 
cago  two  dresses,  one  pink,  one  blue,  which 
was  a  special  sale,  at  $‘,).0S  for  each,  and 
only  one  was  ever  received.  I  wrote  her 
only  one  was  received,  but  she  ignored 
my  letter.  I  asked  her  to  look  over  the 
bill  and  find  if  she  sent  the  two,  and  if 
she  did  to  see  about  it,  as  only  one  had 
ever  been  received,  but  she  just  kept  send¬ 
ing  threatening  letters,  and  I  would  an¬ 
swer  and  tell  her  the  $0.08  had  been  paid 
and  I  did  not  intend  to  pay  any  more,  and 
now  slie  has  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Collection  Agency,  and  they  give 
seven  days  to  send  a  substantial  part  of 
the  $0.08  or  they  would  take  steps  to  col¬ 
lect  in  open  court.  I  told  them  the  bill 
had  been  paid  for  all  that  was  ever  re¬ 
ceived.  and  I  would  not  pay  for  a  thing 
that  was  never  received,  and  sent  them 
the  receipt  for  the  $0.08  th.at  had  been 
paid.  Please  let  me  knoAV  your  opinion 
in  the  matter.  The  Martha  Dane  Adams 
Co.  seems  a  good  one  to  let  alone.  I  have 
pledged  myself  not  to  imtronize  anyone 
that  does  not  advertise  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Tennessee.  it.  S. 

Please  look  up  the  following  for  me. 
I  sent  a  money  order  of  $4.20  to  Martha 
Lane  Adams  Co.,  ,85th  and  Mosprat  Sts., 
Chicago.  Ill.,  with  an  order  for  a  coat. 
The  agreement  was  that  I  was  to  pay  the 
balance  in  monthly  payments  of  $8  20. 
I  did  not  receive  any  acknowledgment  of 
the.  order,  and  in  December  I  wrote  ask¬ 
ing  if  they  had  received  the  order.  Then 
I  waited  iintil  the  last  of  .Tanuary,  and, 
as  I  had  received  no  answer  or  the  coat. 
I  wrote  again.  The  only  rei)ly  I  can  get 
is  to  the  effect  that  I  have  had  my  coat 
for  some  time  and  they  would  appreciate 


a  payment  due  in  January.  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  again  to  the  effect  that  I  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  coat  and  when  I  did  would 
make  a  payment.  1  have  asked  them  to 
try  to  look  it  up,  but  get  no  response. 

New  Hampshire.  M.  E.  it. 

We  presented  these  complaints  to 
Martha  Lane  Adams  Company,  Chicago, 
Ill.  They  promised  to  send  refund  check 
to  M.  E.  II.  She  has  never  received  it. 
Later  requests  for  payment  are  ignored. 
B.  S.  has  never  had  an  adjustment,  and 
all  letters  are  disregarded.  She  now  re¬ 
ceives  dunning  letters  from  the  Federal 
Collection  Service  for  the  price  of  one 
dress  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Adams 
Co.  has  the  dress  and  the  monej'.  It  is 
adding  insult  to  injury  to  dun  a  customer 
when  the  error  is  in  the  firm’s  own  estab¬ 
lishment.  We  are  advising  readers  to  se¬ 
lect  other  houses  when  placing  orders  by 
mail,  and  avoid  a  repetition  of  this  treat¬ 
ment. 

What  do  you  think  about  my  taking 
some  stock  in  the  Pan  Motor  Car  Com¬ 
pany,  located  at  Saint  Cloud.  Minn.? 
They  tell  me  that  they  will  declare  divi¬ 
dends  soon.  M.  B. 

Iowa. 

We  strongly  advise  against  the  invest¬ 
ment  regardless  of  the  promised  dividend. 
The  investment  we  do  urge  our  readers  to 
make  is  in  Liberty  Bonds  and  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  resources. 

FARMS  wanted.  DEI.IiMER  CRAN¬ 
DALL,  iMercliandise  and  Real  Estate, 

218  E.  120th  St. 

This  advertisement  of  Dellmer  Cran¬ 
dall  from  a  daily  paper  is  apparently  in¬ 
nocent  enough.  In  the  past  this  has  been 
the  means  employed  by  Mr.  Crandall  to 
get  in  touch  with  farm  owners,  his  real 
purpose  being  to  get  shipments  of  farm 
produce  for  w'hich  he  fails  to  pay.  We 
have  claims  against  Mr.  Crandall  from 
farmers  w'hich  have  been  standing  for 
about  a  year.  We  have  been  unable  to 
collect  a  cent  on  them.  No  one  should 
ship  produce  to  ]Mr.  Crandall  unless  w'ill- 
ing  to  make  him  a  present  of  it. 

My  wife  and  I  have  invested  $4.50  in 
the  Ford  Tractor  Company.  It  will  cost 
me  $05  more  if  I  stay  in  the  company. 
IMy  w'ife  says  not  to  put  good  money  in 
to  run  the  chance  of  getting  the  other. 
Now  please  advise  me.  the  same  as  if  it 
was  your  own  money,  what  you  Avould  do. 
All  I  heard  from  the  Ford  Tractor  was 
that  they  were  going  to  elect  new  direc¬ 
tors.  That  was  about  a  year  ago.  I  will 
be  very  thankful  to  you  if  you  can  give 
me  some  information.  E.  M. 

New  .Tersey. 

The  Ford  Tractor  Company  was  con¬ 
ceived  in  fraud,  and  the  officials  and  pro¬ 
moters  haA'e  been  convicted  of  fraudulent 
use  of  the  mails  and  sentenced  to  seiwe  a 
term  in  the  penitentiary.  We  do  not 
know  the  personnel  of  the  Reorganization 
Committee  or  what  prospects  they  may 
have  for  reorganizing  the  company  on  a 
sound  basis.  Regardless  of  the  sincerity 
and  good  intentions  of  the  committee,  we 
should  regard  it  a  very  difficult  job,  espe¬ 
cially  in  these  times,  to  save  anything 
from  such  a  ‘wreckage  for  the  original  in¬ 
vestors.  We  think  E.  M.  Avill  act  wisely 
if  he  will  take  the  advice  of  his  wife.  If 
he  will  add  $5  more  to  the  amount  asked 
for  by  the  Reorganization  Committee  and 
put  it  into  a  $100  Liberty  Bond,  he  wall, 
in  our  opinion,  be  making  very  much  bet¬ 
ter  use  of  his  money. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
Schoenherr  Co.,  Dept.  57,  Milwaukee, 
Wis  ?  They  advertise  stomach  and  tape- 
■Vi’orm  medicine,  sure  cure.  J.  w. 

Maryland. 

We  have  no  faith  in  these  medical  con¬ 
cerns  to  bring  about  cures  as  promised. 
In  order  to  treat  stomach  trouble  intelli¬ 
gently  the  cause  and  condition  the  organ 
is  in  must  be  ascertained.  To  consult  a 
practical  physician  is  the  only  reasonable 
course. 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  Auto 
Knitter  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
as  a  means  of  earning  money  at  home?  I 
just  saw  their  advertisement  in  McCall’s 
Magazine,  and  would  like  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  their  reliability  before  send¬ 
ing  for  their  catalogue.  f.  m.  h. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  regard  the  proposition,  of 
the  Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Company  of 
Buffalo  favorably,  and  we  have  refused 
their  advertising  for  the  columns  of 
The  R.  N.-Y’.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
“work  at  home”  feature  of  the  Auto  Knit¬ 
ter  Hosiery  Company’s  proposition  is 
merely  a  bait  to  sell  the  knitting  machine, 
which  in  the  hands  of  some  of  our  people 
has  not  proved  at  all  satisfactory. 


Rubber  Footwear 


at  the  ‘‘Front” 


In  the  first  line  trenches,  where  the  need  is  greatest, 
rubber  footwear  is  helping  to  make  life  more  livable  for 
the  doughboy. 

Men  in  the  trenches  are  being  supplied  before  civilians 
at  home.  This  means  limited  supplies  for  outdoor  workers. 

Our  customers,  we  are  confident,  will  cheerfully  bear 
with  this  situation.  We  regret  our  inability  at  present  to 
meet  every  demand  for  “U.  S,  Protected”  footwear. 

Until  U.  S.  Rubber 
Footwear  is  again  avail¬ 
able  in  large  quantities, 
we  ask  patrons  to  re¬ 
member  the  name  and 
look  for  the  “U.  S.  Seal" 
on  every  pair. 

United  States  Rubber  Compa(\y 

New  York 


Get  Paid 


(or 


Every  PGund 
You  Sell 


Get  Evepy 

Eound  Ybn 
Pay  E 


The  McDonald  Pitless  Scale 
eliminates  all  guessing.  It 
stops  the  leaks  and  is  a 
constant  source  of  profit  and 
satisfaction.  No  progressive 
farmer  can  afford  to  be  without 
a  reliable  scale. 

\  he  McDonald  is  the  original  pitless 
scale.  It  is  easy  to  erect  and  easy  to 
move.  We  guarantee  it  to  retain  its 
accuracy  for  10  years  to  U.  S.  Standard 
weights.  However,  it  is  so  substantially 
and  finely  constructed  that  it  will  retain 
its  accuracy  from  20  to  25  years  with 
practically  no  repairs.  There  are 
thousands  of  McDonald  Pitless  Scales 
in  daily  use  by  railroads,  manufacturers, 
mill  operators,  farmers,  stockmen,  in 
fact,  in  every  line  of  business  in  which 
a  wagon  scale  is  necessary— the  best 
evidence  of  their  superiority. 

Ask  your  Moline  Dealer  about  the 
McDonald  Pitless  Scale  or  write  us  for 
full  information. 


MOLINE^LOW  CarMOLINE, 
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Comfoi'l’Indoor  Closet 


Odorless— Sarftary— Germ-Proof 

Ever^  home  without  soweragre,  plumbinir  or 
running  water  needs  one.  Anyone  caninatall. 

Placed  m  any  room  in  houso.  10,000  in  use. 

U.  S.  HEALTH  BUREAU  APPROVES  . 

Says:-  *  Chemical  Closet  complies  with  Ve* 

guircmcnta."  Abolish  cold  outdoor  closet. 

)crm-life  killed  by  chemicals.  State  Boards  _ 

of  Health  lendorae  it.  10,000  in  use.  AGENTSi _ 

WANTED.  Exclusive  territory.  CATALO(;uu  tUBK. 

CowfortChemicalClosetCo.,  <30  FactorlesBIdg.Tolailo.O. . 


Farmer  Agents  FOOD  PRODUCTS.  Good  profits. 

Any  quantity,  1  pound  up.  Send  tor  whoiesale  price  list. 
IMPOKTEKS  MILI.S  CO.,  Dept.  14, 173  Brecnwich  St.,  New  York  City 


For  Sale-Farm  Fifty-nine  Acres;  Price,  810,000 

and  farm  of  twenty-five  acres,  price  $7,500 
good  buildings;  one  mile  from  the  City  of  Bridgeton, 
New  Jei'sey;  populution,  15,000.  Terms,  half  cash:  bal¬ 
ance  on  mortgage.  Sold  to  close  an  estate.  For  parUcu- 
lars  apply  BA KTON  F.  SHARP,  Bridgeton,  JS.  J. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  tho  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  sreneral  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Ekats  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headingrs  on  other  pasres. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week*s  issue. 


FAHM  STTPEniNTKNDIONT  or  manager,  open 
for  ongagement  about  Jan.  1;  college  training 
anti  15  years’  practical  experience  in  stock  and 
general  fanning ;  tlioronglily  nnderstand  all 
branches  of  eertified  milk  production;  also  pre¬ 
pare  stock  for  show,  liantlle  men  eflieiently ; 
private  estate  or  commercial  dairy;  highest  ref¬ 
erences.  r.OX  108.  Daisytown,  Pa. 


POULTRYM.AN,  single,  desires  position;  experi¬ 
enced  with  incubators  and'  Itrooders;  reliable, 
faitlifnl  worker:  state  snlar.v:  can  fnrnisli  refer¬ 
ences.  .Address  AOVEUTTSER  44(>2,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WORKING  HOUSKKEEl’ER  —  Middle-aged 
St'oteliwoman,  wants  position  in  city  or  coun¬ 
try;  good  liome  considered  more  than  high 
wages;  references.  ADVERTISER  4401,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  M.\N,  experienced  with  truck,  small 
fniit,  orcharding  in  New  ,Tersey.  wishes  work 
on  farm  where  eonscientions  work  is  appreeiat- 
eiV.  ADVERTISER  4400,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

D.VTRYMAN.  single,  draft  exempt,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate:  fine  Inittermaker;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADl'ERTISER  4400,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

-J 

ST'I’ERINTENDENT  desires  A1  position:  free  to 
come  at  once:  dairy  farm  preferred;  school 
training  and  hlgli-class  experience;  best  refercii- 
ees;  salary.  .'i!l,.500  per  year  and  privileges.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADl'ERTISER  4475,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


1193 
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Farm  Help  Wanted 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  desires  position  on  gentleman’s  estate; 
24  years’  experience  in  all  branches  of  farming: 
liest  references;  good  reason  for  leaving  present 
position;  open  Nov.  1  or  15:  L.  I.  preferred. 
\D\'ERTISER  4472,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  M.VRRIED  MEN  wanted  at  once;  must  he 
good  milkers  and  dairy  farmers;  one  must  be 
capable  of  taking  cliarge  of  livestock  and  men; 
everything  furnished';  excellent  positions  witli 
good  homes;  location  Northern  New  Jerse.v; 
st.ate  nationality,  age,  family,  references,  and 
wages  wanted  in  first  letter:  positions  open  for 
single  men.  ADVERTISER  4444,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Tivo  single  men,  sober,  industrious 
and  good  character,  one  for  farm  work,  one 
garden  and  fruit;  year-round  work,  .$45  mouth, 
board,  and  bonus  at  end  of  season;  good  business 
proposition  for  riglit  sort  of  men.  MEADOW 
FARM,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y^ _ 

M.VRRIED  FARMER  on  general  farm;  house  and 
fuel  furnished;  state  salary,  nationality  and 
references  in  first  letter.  WM.  A.  BUECHNER, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  R.  F.  D.  5. 

WOMAN  WANTED — Liberal  wages  to  capable 
woman,  used  to  country;  general  housework  in 
house  with  all  convenienees;  family,  two  adults 
and  child:  mile  from  village.  MRS.  GILLETT 
WYNKOOP,  Kingston,  N.  J. 


WANTED,  at  once,  an  assistant  poultryman 
for  our  commercial  plant;  young  man  with 
some  experience  or  training  preferred;  wages 
$40  per  month  and  lioard  to  begin  with:  refer¬ 
ences  required.  Appl.v  to  BROAD  BROOK 
FARM,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  gentleman’s  coun¬ 
try  home;  man  to  do  general  farm  work 
around  place:  one  horse,  cow,  some  poultry; 
woman  to  do  general  housework;  family  of  3; 
extra  good  accommodations;  state  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  references.  P.  E.  WOODWARD, 
Waldorf  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  for  general  liousework,  30.  miles  from 
Hudson:  two  in  family;  no  washing;  no  farm 
work;  $20  a  month.  MISS  PEET,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


W.LNTED — Ilerdsimin  for  entire  care  of  fifteen 
cows:  small  farm  in  New  Jersey;  married  man 
considered  if  without  children  and  wife  willing 
to  assist  in  housework;  permanent  position,  with 
good  future  for  right  man.  ADVERTISER  4447, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AV.VNTED — .Mother  and  daughter  to  work  on 
farm;  mother  to  cook,  daiigliter  to  wait  on 
talile;  no  heavy  work.  Address  MRS.  JOHN 
WALDO,  Dartnioutli,  Mass. 


D-tIRYMAN  WANTED — Married  or  single;  must 
nnderstand  modern  methods  and  he  a  good 
milker  and  calf  feeder.  MOHEG.LN  FARM, 
Peekskill,  N  .Y. 


W.VNTED — Good  man  by  year;  house  rent,  wood 
and  milk  furnislied;  general  farm  work.  W.  R. 
AITKEN,  Rockdale,  N.  Y. 


M.\N  with  definite,  practical  knowledge  of  apple 
orcharding,  who  is  willing  to  “prove  up’’  in  a 
man’s  job;  state  age,  nationality,  exiierience. 
number  in  family,  and  wages.  .ADVERTISER 
care  Rural  N’ew-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  as  herdsman  for  small 
private  herd;  must  be  good  feeder,  milker 
amf  buttermaker;  man  with  son  17  years  or  over 
preferred.  Apply  ADVERTISER  4453,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


We  are  situated  in  tiie  eastern  end  of 
I.ehigh  County’s  potato  belt.  ^  Potatoes 
are  therefore  our  main  crop,  which  on  the 
average  in  our  district  is  only  about  05 
per  cent  or  less  of  last  year’s  crop,  on 
account  of  aphis,  bugs  and  drought.  Re¬ 
ports  are  current  that  the  crop  runs  from 
00  to  190  bu.  in  exceptionally  good  fields, 
which  we  call  a  poor  yield  for  this  vi¬ 
cinity.  Some  farmers  who  dug  their  po¬ 
tatoes  early  complain  of  a  few  rotten 
ones  which  become  black  on  the  inside 
while  on  the  outside  appears  a  green  tint. 

Our  wheat  crop  was  medium,  partly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  heavy  coating  of  ice  during 
the  Winter.  There  is  only  a  small  crop 
of  fruits ;  oats  and  corn  a  fair  crop. 

Farmers  will  not  be  very  successful  finan¬ 
cially  unless  potatoes  bring  a  good  price, 
somewhat  better  than  has  been  offered 
thus  far,  which  has  been  ?1.60  per  bu.  at 
shipping  points.  Wheat.__  $2.10  at  mills 
with  no  demand ;  oats,  75c ;  corn,  $1.80 , 
rye,  $1.65.  Apples  are  mostly  retailed  in 
small  towns  at  various  prices ;  peaches,  $2 
npr  basket  Middlings  and  bran  are  sold 
»t  diffeMni  prices  on  account  of  difference 

i”„d'’tome“m?d:^oods"’“'cr;n°anf'sSod  'ir  & 

and  rnwrej  rqnee  work;  salary  $100  per  month  amt  privileges, 

mixed  chop  cost  $4  pei  cwt.  Co\SS  a?,vertiser  4434.  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

from  $75  to  $175;  horses,  about  $250. 

Fat  hogs.  25c  per  lb.,  dressed.  The  diaft, 
ammunition  manufacturers  and  powaei 
mills  have  taken  all  our  farm  laborers 
from  us,  even  our  boys  from  14  years  up, 
who  earn  $115  to  $125  per  month,  which 
leaves  a  very  few  hired  men  on  the  taim, 
mostly  old  men  and  those  who  are 
callv  disqualified  to  work  in  shops.  AN  ork 
r'hich  cannot  be  done  by  the  farmer  s 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer  to  work  a  high 
grade  hay  and  grain  farm,  l.'O  acres,  Seneca 
County,  New  York;  excellent  soil,  all  new  build¬ 
ings,  including  new  lionse  for  farmer;  only  half 
mile  from  railroad  station  and  markets;  prolit- 
sharing  basis;  farmer  must  have  capital  to  equip 
farm  with  stock  and  tools:  excellent  opportunity 
for  right  man;  position  open  March.  1019;  give 
full  details  in  answering  as  to  experience,  ref¬ 
erences,  size  of  family  and  w'hy  leaving  present 
position.  ADVERTISER  4427,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN.VGER — For  gentleman’s  estate:  open  for 
position  liy  Dec.  1:  many  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience:  .Vgricnlturnl  Iligli  School  graduate; 
willing  to  work;  can  take  care  of  all  branciies 
connocteil  with  farm  and  estate:  $1,500,  liouse 
and  privileges.  ADVERTISER  4473,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


F.VRMER — Married,  one  child,  experienced  in  all 
lines  of  farming;  German,  but  favors  the 
Americans;  first-class  worker,  intelligent,  tem¬ 
perate,  no  tobacco;  like  to  earn  money:  ivife  to 
hoard  few  men;  present  position  working  farm 
foreman;  have  first-class  references;  wants  posi¬ 
tion  by  1st  November.  ADVERTISER  4471, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IIOT'SEKEEI’ER — I’osition  wanted  by  woman 
with  child  3  years  old,  in  country,  near  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  4470,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  L.VDY  wi.shes  position  on  milk  route; 

farm  e.xperienee;  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4457,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I’OSITION  W.VNTED  as  manager  or  foreman 
in  South.  Cuba  or  Isle  of  Dines,  by  young 
man;  life  experience  in  fruit  and  truck  farming 
in  York  State;  also  familiar  with  operation  of 
gas  engines,  tractors  and  automobiles;  can  fur- 
nisli  best  references.  Address  ADVERTISER 
4458,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITU.VTION  W.VNTED — By  a  practical,  thor 
ough,  up-to-date  farm  superintendent,  expe¬ 
rienced  in  management  of  large  farms  success 
fully,  purebred  stock,  etc.  Address  ADVER. 
ITSER  4450,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — American,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  draft  exempt,  desires  position  on  large 
up-to-date  farm  or  estate;  tlioroughly  experienced 
in  all  branches  of  agriculture,  livestock  breed¬ 
ing,  cattle  and  hogs  especially:  advanced  regis¬ 
try,  farm  crops,  buildings,  Improvements,  and 
farm  machinery;  have  executive  ability,  and  re¬ 
liable  in  ever.y  instance;  devoted  to  the  work 
and  the  interests  of  my  employer;  capable  of 
handling  farm  or  estate  of  any  capacity  in  a 
most  .successful  manner;  state  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  44.5G,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FAK.VI  I'DK  SAl.E — 100-acres,  new  house,  good 
outside  buildings,  or  trade  for  city  i»ropcrty. 
For  description,  write  to  N.  P.  NIELSEN,  Mil¬ 
ford,  N.  Y.  K  2,  Box  38. 


FOR  SALE — A  productive  dairy  farm  of  2*2 
acres;  good  build’ings  free  and  clear  of  incum¬ 
brance;  good  title;  $2,000  down  and  balance  may 
run  a  term  of  years.  For  further  particulars, 
address  EUGENE  T.  BI.ACK,  Scio,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  consisting  of  100  acres;  40 
acres  tillage  and  00  acres  woodland  and  pas¬ 
ture;  located  at  Franklin,  Norfolk  County,  Mass.; 
'ost  to  owner,  inoliiding  home  and  outhouses, 
$3,800,  pins  improvements  of  about  $500;  will 
sell  at  bargain  and  can  arrange  terms.  WM.  C. 
KLEIN,  117  Ontario  St.,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent,  large  modern  farm  near  good 
markets;  dair.v  farm  preferred,  or  will  con¬ 
sider  buying  fully  stocked  farm.  ADVERTISER 
4400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  MAN  for  tliirty-tliree  acres  on 
shares:  must  be  aide  to  furnish  reference. 
For  particulars,  apply  BARTON  P.  SHARP, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


F.VRM  FOR  S.VLE — 104  acres;  stock,  tools  and 
crops;  price,  $8, .500;  easy  terms.  Address 
PAUL  J.  BONHOFF,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.  RFD  1. 


WANTED — An  old-fashioned  bouse  with  fire¬ 
places,  running  water,  some  land,  within  about 
50  miles  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  4404, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Estalilislied  Duroc-.Tersey  mail 
order  business;  good  Iniildings:  cheap  mountain 
land:  demand  eontinnous;  near  school  and 
churches:  d'elightfnl  climate:  Western  Nortli 
Carolina;  house,  furniture,  stock,  custom;  145 
acres;  owner  with  government;  $10,000  yearl.v 
business  possible;  $8, .500.  OWNER,  Box  40, 
Cniso,  N.  C. 


EXPERIENCED  in  general  and  dairy  farming, 
wants  to  rent  farm  witli  stock  and  machinery 
on  shares;  must  be  a  paying  proposition;  have 
got  help.  ARSH,  421  2d  Av..  New  York. 


FOR  S.VLE — Tliirty-five  acres  intensively  planted 
to  orchard  and  small  fruits,  in  first-class  horti¬ 
cultural  condition;  on  State  road,  two  miles  from 
city  of  28,000;  along  Hndson  River,  tlfty-eiglit 
miles  from  New  York;  eleven-room  house,  ample 
outbuildings,  all  in  good  repair;  cash  receipts 
$5,000  annually;  will  increase  as  plantings  ma¬ 
ture;  price  and  terms  riglit.  Also  property  ad¬ 
joining:  twenty-four  acres  park-like  upland, 
with  fifteen-room  modern  house,  commanding 
magnificent  river  and  mountain  views;  more 
land  if  desired.  Combination  would  make  beau¬ 
tiful  self-supporting  Summer  home.  WM. 
McGANN,  Star  Route,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLE — Good  farm,  50  head  stock.  4  horses 
and  tools,  making  ,$0,000  per  year;  $7,000 
down,  balance  as  rent.  10.  E.  RICH.VRDS,  New¬ 
port,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — Dairy  farm,  150  acres,  on  line  elec¬ 
trics,  10  minutes’  walk  to  R.  R.  station; 
near  cliurcli  and  graded  seliools;  located  a  few 
miles  from  two  first-class  Summer  resorts,  fur- 
iiisliing  a  good  market  for  milk  and  cream;  well 
eiiuippeif  with  farming  machinery;  good  propo¬ 
sition  offered  to  right  party:  stocked  with  24 
high-grade  Jerseys.  PERKINS  FARM,  West 
Kcnnebiink,  Me. 


S.VLE  OR  EXCII.VNGE — Ideal  suburban  home, 
10  miles  from  New  York;  house  has  every  con¬ 
venience;  barn,  poultry  houses,  fruit,  N4  acre; 
all  good  condition.  78i,^-aere  farm  Central  Jer¬ 
sey,  all  tillable,  .$0,500.  10.5-acre  farm  Northern 

Jersey,  close  to  town;  fertile  soil,  timber,  water; 
buildings  for  6  horses,  24  cows,  1,500  poultry; 
only  $100  per  acre;  will  excliange  for  large, 
liigh-elass  farm.  ADVERTISER  4449,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm;  138  acres;  Piedmont  section: 

50  acres  tillalile;  balance  pasture  and  wood¬ 
land:  apple  orcliard;  vineyard:  $3,000;  $1..500 
down;  balance  on  time,  0%.  P.  M.  WESTPII.-VL, 
Scottsville,  Va.,  R.  2. 


F.VRM  BL.VCKSMITH  and  handy  man  seeks  po¬ 
sition  on  gentleman’s  estate:  life  experience; 
best  of  reference.  ADVERTISER  4454,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


I’OULTRYMAN,  single,  draft  exempt,  seven 
rears’  experience,  desires  position;  good  home 
appreciated.  ADVERTISER  4474,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  manager  of  gentleman’s 
estate  or  stock  farm,  life  experience;  under¬ 
stands  proper  care  and  management  of  all  kinds 
of  stock,  including  sheep;  past  draft  age.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4451,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MAN.VGER— Cornell  Agr.  graduate:  suc¬ 
cessful  farm  operator;  3  years’  experience  in 
Farm  Bureau  work;  scientific,  practical;  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable  and  competent;  will  consider  any 
large  farm  proposition;  state  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  4443,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN.VGER,  married,  desires  position  on  up-to- 
date  estate  or  dairy  farm;  experienced  in  all 
branches,  care  of  purebred  cattle,  showing,  feed¬ 
ing;  handling  men  and  teams,  ga.soline  engines, 
tractors;  best  reasons  for  leaving  present  posi¬ 
tion;  preferably  no  lielp  boarded’.  Address,  for 
further  particulars,  ADVERTISER  4437,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


w 


family  is  done  by  the  farmers  in  ch^s  on 
a  I-help-vou-if-you-help-me  basis.  Farm¬ 
ing  is  therefore  not  very  pleasant,  espe¬ 
cially  when  your  next-door  neighbors  re¬ 
ceives  from  $125  to  $200  a  month  without 
a  cent  invested,  when  the  price  on  your 
staple  product  is  fixed  or  agitated  so  that 
what  you  have  to  buy  you  must  beg  for 
and  pay  from  at  least  twice  to  four  times 
what  it  was  in  peace  times.  J. 

Lehigh  Co..  Pa. 


YOUNG  I.,.VDY  w.-ints  position  as  assistant  in 
dairy  on  up-to-date  farm.  ADVERTISER  4407, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker^ _  _ _ 

YOUNG  FARMER  wants  position  as  manager  on 
dairy  and  grain  farm,  near  I’hiladelphia;  can 
take  entire  charge  and  can  bring  several  married 
farm  helpers,  milker,  teamster,  etc.;  I  have 
operated  present  farm  for  past  ten  years;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  4408,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY.MAN-ORCIIARDIST.  married,  desires 
change;  now  managing  plant  of  three  thousand 
layers  were  lights  are  used  to  force  Winter  egg 
production;  excellent  references,  including  Cor¬ 
nell:  desire  position  where  ability,  ambition  and 
character  count.  ADVERTISER  4405,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  MANAGER  open 


for  en- 

gageUient;  farm  just  sold  that  I 
per  month  and  privileges.  ADVERTISER  4403, 
care  Rural  New-A’orker. 


W.VNTED — Farm  superintendent;  d'airy  and 
stock  farm;  purebred  Guernseys;  two  miles 
from  city  of  fifty  thousand;  excellent  market; 
modern  macliinery;  electric  power  and  lights; 
water  systems  to  right  luan  will  pay  salary  and 
percentage  of  profits;  state  age,  nationality, 
familv,  education,  experience,  salary  expected, 
when' at  liberty:  an  exceptional  opportunity  for 
a  man  wlio  lias  proveil  his  ability  but  who  has 
insufficient  capital.  BOX  994,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 


A  DOI'LTRY  EXDERT  with  a  record  of  success 
wants  to  build,  eipiip  and  manage  a  commer¬ 
cial  plant,  or  will  put  any  possible  plant  on  a 
liaying  basis:  salary  or  salary  and  percentage 
of  net  profits:  references.  Address  ADV  ER 
TISER  44.59,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SCOTCH  HERDSMAN  wishes  situation  on  prl 
vato  placet  rogistered  cattloj  good  all-rouud 
man;  show  ring  experience:  married,  2  children; 
nrefer  place  with  furnished  house:  state  wages 
in  first  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER  4432.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — Capable,  energetic  man  to  rent  farm 
on  sliares;  excellent  buildings  and  land,  and 
verv  good  dairv  of  3o  cows;  must  liave  horses 
tool's,  and  furnish  lielp;  references  reqiiired 
apply  at  once.  ADVERTISER  4448,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARAI  FOR  SAl.E — 108  acres,  75  in  cultivation 
good  soil;  buildings  first  class;  never  failing 
spring  water:  plenty 
M.VKER,  Bangor,  Da. 


fruit.  ROLL 
R.  D.  No.  1. 


SHOE 


WANTED — To  buy  direct  from  owner  equipped 
poultry  farm  within  fifty  miles  of  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  4455,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ODPORTUNITY  for  reliable  farmer  whereby  h« 
gets  the  use  of  a  gentleman’s  2.50-acr«  farm 
with  ample  outbnllirings  and  al!  the  profit* 
therefrom  wltliont  any  cash  cost — merely  giving 
the  owner  certain  labor  and  farm  product*  in 
return;  farm,  which  is  situated  in  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  region  of  New  York  State,  is  now  stocked 
and  ail  in  good  running  order.  Address,  atating 
previous  experience,  age,  family  and  reference*. 
GRANT,  12  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  LEASE — 50-acre  farm;  small  farm  house, 
barns,  etc.;  run  as  dairy  farm  for  years; 
nearby  market;  city  water  and  electric  power; 
one  lionr  from  New  York  City.  P.  O.  BOX  1, 
Prince  Bay,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 


FOR  S.VLE — SOVi-acre  farm;  corn  and  wlient 
land:  level;  tiled;  ail  tillable.  Terms,  write 
A.  V.  CONOVER,  Sumner,  Missouri. 


Miscellaneous 


WE  W.VNT  briglit,  sweet  clover  hay,  car  lots. 
ULSTERDORP  FARMS,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  APPLES  WANTED— Carload  lot*. 
PALMER,  Coscob,  Conn. 


r. 


F’OR  SALE — 10,400-egg  Blue  Hen  incubator;  In¬ 
stalled  Nov.,  1917  ($950):  purchaser  to  take 
down  and  move  same.  J.  GUY  LESHER,  North¬ 
umberland,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Cleveland  Tractor,  like  new;  also 
Oliver  two-bottom  plow.  CARL  SONNICHSEN, 
East  River,  Conn, 


F'OR  SALE — One  4-roU  Deering  busker  and 
shredder  good  as  new.  DAVID  P.  LASHER, 
Fort  Johnson,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 


SWEET  CLOVER  H.VY,  carlots  f.  o.  b.  here. 
EARLE  WRIGHT,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


F'OR  SALFi — Riding  gang  plow,  2  12-in.  bottoms, 
good  as  new;  10  H.P.  “International’’  station¬ 
ary  gas  engine  in  good  running  order;  stump- 
puller,  new.  BURD  P.  EVANS,  Trappe,  Pa. 


WANTED — Second-hand 
Riverside,  Conn. 


tractor.  G.  GRAY, 


W.VNTED — To  get  in  touch  with  a  reliable  farm¬ 
er  who  has  about  400  bu.  ef  good  Cobblers  or 
State  of  Maine  potatoes  for  sale,  and  who  will 
bag  and  ship  same  to  the  Flagleville  Sanatorium, 
Eagleville,  Penn.;  price  must  be  right.  H.  F. 
SHINOSKE,  Eagleville,  Pa. 


1,200-EGG  Candee  incubator  for  sale,  $150;  in 
first-class  condition;  No.  7%  Manns  bone- 
cutter,  good  as  new,  $12;  new  “Kelly”  Duplex 
grinding  mill,  .850;  will  crate  in  first-class  shape. 
H.  F.  SHINOSKE,  Eaglevilie,  Pa. 

YEI.LOW  T.VNKARD  BEETS  and  white  Belgian 
carrots,  $1.50  per  cwt.:  good  for  hens  and 
rabliits.  FILIAS  GATES,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


When  the  news  was  flashed  ov^er 
the  wires,  “America  Declares  War,” 
the  answering  thought  of  the  people 
of  the  world  was  the  one  word  — 
“speed.” 

That  was  their  conception  of  our 
characteristic  national  trait— “speed.” 

Coincident  with  this  news  came 
the  demand  upon  America’s  farmers 
to  feed  the  world. 

This  demand  continued  to  increase 
calling  for  the  utilization  of  the  most 
efficient  time  saving  and  production 
increasing  methods. 

The  value  of  the  motor  car  to 
farmers  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars. 


It  has  won  its  place  as  a  necessity 
together  with  the  reaper,  the  plow  and 
other  modern  implements. 

The  economy,  steady  performance, 
and  all  ’round  usefulness  and  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  Overland  Model  90 
car  has  earned  the  universal  esteem 
of  American  farmers. 

Overland  cars  everywhere  are  help¬ 
ing  their  owners  speed  up  the  work  of 
a  nation  at  war,  dependably,  thriftily, 
saving  time  and  economizing  man 
power,  alike  for  the  captains  of  in¬ 
dustry,  the  workers  in  industry,  and 
for  the  farmers,  large  and  small,  and 
the  farm  workers. 


Everywhere  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  great  agricultural 
sections  and  the  great  industrial  cen¬ 
ters  are  being  kept  open  by  time¬ 
saving,  man-saving  Overlands. 

We  want  every  Overland  built  and 
delivered  during  the  war  to  contrib¬ 
ute  its  share  to  the  war-speed  of  the 
nation. 

And  speed  is  winning  the  war. 

Five  Points  of  Overland  Superiority: 

Appearance^  Performancey 
Comfort y  Service  and  Price 


Willys-Overland  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Willys-Knight  louring  Cars,  Coupes,  Sedans,  Limousines, Overland 
Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Cars 
Canadian  Factory,  H'est  Toronto,  Canada 
Catalog:  on  request — Address  Dept.  118S 
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The  Milking  Shorthorn  Cattle 

A  True  Dual-Purpose  Cow 

[TE  wliite  bull  shown  on  this  is  iiotahlo  as 
hoing  lu-ohahly  tho  finest  living  representative 
of  the  milking  Shorthorn  in  America.  He  was  three 
3'ears  old  on  October  7,  and  i.s  the  record  priced 
hull  of  the  breed  in  this  conntrj',  having  heeii  bought 
by  Flintstone  Farm  for  .$4.5(X).  He  was  reserve 
chamjiion  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  last  year, 
and  grand  chamiiion  milking  Shorthorn  at  the  New' 
England  Fair  this  .vear.  Individuall.v,  this  heautiful 
animal  is  a  wonderful  specimen,  and  his  breeding 


capable  of  giving  a  good  yield  of  milk  and  then 
giving  a  carcass  of  prime  beef — is  an  impossible 
creature.  Thus  most  people  who  heard  of  a  Short¬ 
horn  or  a  Durham  have  associated  the  name  with  a 
beef  breed,  or  with  cow's  w'hich  barely  produce 
enough  milk  to  feed  a  calf. 

The  fact  is  that  in  England  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  West  the  milking  or  daily  Shorthorn  is  the  most 
profitahle  cow'  a  farmer  can  keep.  We  see  from 
the  articles  bj'  I’rof.  .Tudkins  now  appearing,  that  he 
finds  the  Shorthorn  the  favorite  dairy  cow  in  Iowa. 
She  in-oduces  the  vast  amount  of  butter  which  he 
mentions  and  also  provides  the  beef  for  w'hich  Iowa 


and  go,  or  remain  giving  good  service,  but  the  good 
old  Shorthorn  still  remains  the  most  serviceable  com¬ 
bination  animal  in  the  world. 

We  must  rememher  that  there  are  two  types  of 
the  Shorthoi'u  breed.  One  is  a  sturdy  beef  type — • 
probably,  all  things  considered,  the  best  beef  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  world.  The  other  is  the  milking  tji)e — 
produced  by  selecting  for  breeding  only  those  cows 
which  excelled  as  dairy  animals  without  losing  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  breed.  Our  modern 
milking  Shorthorns  are  mainly  descended  from  cat¬ 
tle  bred  by  Thomas  Bates  in  England  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century.  Thus  it  appears  that  this  tj-pe 


Arm, no  ^horihorn  Boll  Tmp.  Knoicslei/  Gift.  Bred  lyy  the  Earl  of  Derby,  K.  G.  Owned  hy  Flinfsfonc  Farm,  Massachusetts 


along  dairy  lines  i.s  remaikable.  His  six  nearest 
dams  averaged  nearly  11,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year 
for  an  average  of  six  years  each.  Thus  the  milking 
liabit  i.s  securel.v  hred  into  this  nohle  specimen  of 
the  breed,  and  it  ma.v  he  said  in  truth  that  his 
daughtesr  would  ho  obliged  “to  take  after  father’s 
folk.s.’’ 

Many  of  our  readei's  are  not  familiar  with  the 
milking  Shorthorns.  During  the  past  few'  years 
aao.st  people  have  come  to  a.s.sociate  daily  (piality  in 
a  cow  w'ith  one  of  the  special  dairy  breed.s.  In  fact, 
it  has  long  been  taught  hy  many  of  the  “authori¬ 
ties”  that  tho  so-called  “dual-puriiose”  cow' — or  one 


is  famous.  I’rof.  .Tudkins,  a  New  England  man, 
cpiickly  sees  how  that  tj’pe  of  dairying  w'ould  lit 
into  Now'  England  conditions,  and  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  beef  give  far  better  results  than  are 
now'  obtained  on  many  New'  E^igland  farms.  In 
England,  the  milking  Shorthorn  stands  at  the  head 
of  all  breeds  in  practical  utilitj'.  She  is  the  cow' 
that  gives  the  Englishman  his  milk  and  part  of  his 
buttc'r,  and  in  addition  she  has  provided  that  “roast 
beef  of  old  England.”  which  built  up  the  sturdy 
race.  The  history  of  the  Shorthorn  breed  I'eads 
like  a  romance.  Special  breed.^^.  each  one  ailniirably 
fitted  for  some  narticular  branch  of  farming,  come 


or  strain  is  older  in  iiedigree  or  special  selection 
than  most  of  the  special  dairy  breeds. 

We  have  heard  people  say  Avhen  asked  about  the 
“dual-purpose  cow”  and  her  power  of  milking  ami 
meat-making  “there  ain’t  no  such  animal.”  That  is 
like  the  lawyer  who  told  the  man  that  they  could 
not  put  Ills  brother  in  jail  on  any  such  grounds. 

“But,”  said  the  man,  “he  is  in  jail  now' !” 

The  milking  Shorthorns  are  actually  hero  making 
the  finest  records  as  dairy  cows,  and  then  bringing 
twice  as  much  for  beef  as  the  special  daiiy  cow'. 
The  bull  calf  in  the  average  dairy  is  cpuckly  dis- 
po.sed  of,  but  such  a  calf  from  a  milking  Shorthorn 
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will  pay  to  raise  as  a  steer.  In  these  days  of  spe¬ 
cial  purpose  breeds  it  is  hard  for  many  dairymen  to 
l)elieve  that  a  cow  can  itossihly  jcive  a  l)ifc  yield  of 
milk  and  at  the  same  time  make  hijrh-class  beef. 
In  his  younger  days  the  writer  of  this  Avorked  on  a 
dairy  ranch  in  Colorado.  At  the  liead  of  the  herd 
was  a  good  Shorthorn  bull  of  the  dairy  type.  The 
heifers  developed  into  superior  cows  and  the  young 
bulls  Avere  in  gi’eat  demand  by  i-anchmen  foi-  use  on 
the  range.  Itecords  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England  shoAV  the  average  milk  yield  of  milking 
.'Shorthorns  fully  up  to  the  performance  of  other 
breeds.  There  are  single  records  of  18,000  and  19.000 
jiounds  of  milk  in  a  year.  On  the  beef  side  of  the 
ai-gument  there  are  cases  Avhere  cows  after  serving 
fer  years  in  the  dairy  have  sold  for  !i!200  or  even 
more  as  beef.  These  cattle  are  not  all  AAiiite  like 
this  bull.  They  are  also  red,  roan  or  of  broken 
colors. 


ties.  When  boiled  down  to  the  proper  consistency, 
the  syrup  is  canned  or  bottled  Avhile  hot,  and  tightly 
sealed.  .Some  of  our  readers  speak  of  straining  the 
.syrup  Avhile  it  is  hot  and  before  the  canning,  e.spe- 
cially  Avhen  the  lime  is  used  in  it.  That  is  all  of  the 
operation.  We  have  tasted  several  samples  of  the 
.syrup  made  in  this  Avay.  If  anyone  expects  to  make 
good  sugar  or  high-class  syrup  by  this  process  he 
Avill  be  sadly  disappointed.  The  syrup  Ave  have 
tasted  Avas  SAveet  and  of  a  dark  color.  It  Avas  useful 
for  cooking,  and  a  feAv  of  our  people  liked  it  on 
buckAvheat  cakes  or  bread.  We  thought  that  it  had 
a  strong  and  rather  disagreeable  flavor  at  times,  and 
Ave  did  not  call  it  equal  to  the  ordinary  syruj)  sold  on 
the  market.  It  Avas  sweet.  hoAvever.  and  for  many 
cooking  pui’poses  made  a  very  good  substitute  for 
molasses  and  sugar.  The  plan  is  AA-ell  Avorth  trying 
by  those  Avho  luiA'e  the  sugar  beets,  as  it  is  not  ex¬ 
pensive  and  easy  to  Avork.  but  Ave  do  not  Avant  any 


In  Avi-iting  these  things  about  the  milking  Short¬ 
horns  Ave  are  not  trying  to  disparage  any  of  tlie 
other  excellent  dairy  breeds.  They  have  each  their 
place,  having  been  lu-ed  and  selected  for  it,  and  they 
have  served  our  Eastern  farmer  Avell.  The  Avar  and 
its  demands  upon  the  farm  and  the  farmer  have 
created  new  conditions  and  these  must  be  met  by 
neAv  jiiethods,  neAV  implements  and  noAV  kinds  of 
stock.  Among  other  things  these  new  conditions 
liHA-e  certainly  made  a  ])lace  on  the  Eastern  farm 
for  a  breed  like  the  milking  Shorthorn.  The  labor 
situation  is  getting  Avorse,  and  there  is  an  increa.sed 
demand  for  good  meat.  Thus  on  many  Eastern 
farms  there  must  be  a  change  from  special  dairying 
to  such  farming  as  Prof.  .Tudkins  describes  in  loAva, 
Avhere  a  combination  of  milk  and  beef  is  ])roduced. 
In  the  I'eadjustment  of  farming,  Avhich  must  folloAV 
the  war,  a  type  of  cattle  like  the  milking  Short¬ 
horn  must  come  back  to  many  of  our  farms,  and 
they  Avill  bring  prosperity  Avith  them. 


Making  Beet  Syrup  at  Home 

I  am  Avriting  you  in  hopes  you  may  be  able  to  direct 
me  for  information  regarding  the  transforming  of  sugar 
beets  into  sugar  or  syrup.  We  raised  a  few  beets  this 
year  and  feel  that  they  might  help  to  relieve  the  strain 
on  an  impoverished  sugar  bucket  if  Ave  could  make  a 
sugar  .substitute  from  them.  I  Avrote  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  about  them  at  the  time  of  writing  for  in¬ 
structions  in  making  a  tireless  cooker.  They  sent  the 
instructions  for  the  cooker  and  ignored  the  beet  question 
(■ntirely.  (’an  you  help  me,  either  by  reference  or  in- 
.struction  ?  F.  AA^  c. 

Ma.ssachusetts. 

The  plan  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  and  those  of  our  readers  Avho  report  to 
us.  is  very  simple,  q^hey  let  the  sugar  beet.s  groAV 
until  (hey  are  Avell  matured.  The  beets  are  pulled  in 
the  ordinary  Avay,  and  the  top  is  cut  off  clean.  The 
beet  is  then  thoroughly  washed  and  scrubbed  Avith  a 
brush,  so  as  to  remove  all  the  dirt.  The  clean  beets 
are  then  sliced,  making  the  slices  as  thin  as  possible, 
as  the  thinner  the  slices  the  more  rapidly  the  sugar 
is  taken  out.  q'his  slicing  can  be 
done  Avith  a  sharp  hatchet,  a  butcher 
knife,  or  anything  Avith  ji  sharp 
edge.  Our  people  i-ecommend  what 
is  knoAvn  as  a  kraut  cutter,  often 
used  in  slicing  cabbage  for  making 
kraut.  A  picture  taken  from  the 
Department  bulletin  at  the  left 
shoAvs  Avhat  this  kraut  cutter  is. 
There  is  a  hole  under  the  knife 
.shoAvn  under  the  board  through 
Avhich  the  slices  of  beef  fall  doAvn  into  the  barrel.  A 
bushel  of  sugar  beets  Avell  sliced  Avill  make  about 
tAvo  bushels  in  space.  This  is  put  into  a  clean  bar¬ 
rel  and  covered  at  once  Avith  about  10  gallons  of 
hot  Avater.  Do  not  use  too  much  water,  for  that  Avill 
mean  longer  Avork  in  boiling  it  dOAvn.  Boiling  Avater 
is  used  to  advantage.  After  the  hot  Avater  is  poured 
on,  cover  the  barrel  Avith  .several  thicknesses  of  can- 
A'as  or  cloth  to  hold  in  the  heat.  The  slices  soak  for 
about  00  minutes,  and  the  barrel  should  be  shaken 
from  time  to  time.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  After 
an  hour  in  the  hot  Avater  the  liquid  is  draAVu  off  and 
strained  through  several  thicknesses  of  cheesecloth. 
No  pressure  is  required.  Soaking  does  not  remove 
all  the  sugar,  but  if  the  slices  are  thin  the  greater 
part  of  it  will  be  Avashed  out.  The  liquid  Avhich  re¬ 
sults  is  of  a  light  broAvn  color  and  a  SAveetish  taste 
containing  a  bitter  principle.  This  liquid  resulting 
from  sdhking  the  beets  is  boiled  doAvn  in  a  kettle  the 
same  as  Avould  be  the  ca.se  Avith  maple  sap  or  .sor¬ 
ghum  juice.  It  is  better  to  boil  .sloAvly.  'I'lie  liquid 
should  be  stirred  from  time  to  time.  A  scum  Avill 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  I'quid  and  this  must  be 
skimmed  off  carefully  to  remove  much  of  the  strong 
flavor  ef  the  beets.  Some  of  our  readers  also  suggest 
using  a  small  quantity  of  pure  lime  mixed  in  Avith 
the  .syrup,  as  they  claim  that  this  takes  out  some¬ 
thing  more  of  the  beet  taste  and  some  other  im])uri- 


of  our  readers  to  understand  that  The  K.  N.-Y.  calls 
this  .syrup  high-class  or  equal  to  the  commercial 
pj'oduct,  because  it  is  not. 


Quotations  on  Bags  and  Paper 

Feed  sacks  are  much  in  demand,  we  are  told. 

They  bring  more  than  they  did  a  feAv  years  ago, 
but  not  in  proportion  to  the  price  that  i.s  asked  for 
them.  If  Ave  buy  feeds  we  are  told  that  it  costs  five 
or  six  dollars  a  ton  more  on  account  of  .sacks  if  in 
hundreds.  The  Food  Administration  says  that  sacks 
should  be  .saved,  because  they  cost  25  cents  apiece, 
and  Avill  cost  90  .shortly.  This  is  practically  Avhat 
the  feed  dealers  say.  I  Avrote  the  Administration 
Avhere  I  might  be  able  to  sell  sound  sacks  to  advan¬ 
tage.  They  replied  that  I  should  see  my  feed  dealer. 
The  feed  dealer,  Avhlle  he  is  ready  to  sell  sacks  full 
of  feed  at  30  cents  for  the  sack,  is  not  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  buying  .sacks  as  a  usual  thing.  Where  he 
does  buy  them  he  pays  about  10  cents.  I  have  been 
offered  by  buyers  Avho  come  through  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  buying,  12  cents  if  they  are  good 
sacks,  but  if  a  hole  should  be  found  he  cuts  the  price 
considerably.  It  seems  hardly  the  thing  for  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  urge  just  such  saving  as  that,  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  public  In 

f 

a  Avay.  It  is  certainly  for  the  advantage  of  dealens. 

Paper  is  said  to  he  .'scarce  and  high.  Everybody 
has  a  lot  of  paper  that  is  supposed  to  be  of  some 
value,  unless  they  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
keep  it  -Avell  burned  up  as  received.  Some  .say  it  is 
worth  40  cents  a  hundred,  but  I  cannot  find  a  place 
where  it  can  be  sold  at  any  price.  If  useful,  as  we 
are  told,  somebody  ought  to  be  buying  It.  Some¬ 
where  there  seems  to  be  a  leak  in  relation  to  such 
matters.  ii.  ii,  L. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  have  a  large  number  of  lime  bags  on 
hand,  but  cannot  get  CA’en  a  quotation.  As  fur  paper, 
there  is  a  vast  quantity  Avasted  in  circulars  and  bul¬ 
letins  of  advice  Avhich  no  one  ever  reads. 


Choice  Fruit  For  High-Class  Markets 

Developing  an  Orchard  From  the  Bottom 
Part  II. 

OVERCOMING  MISTAKES.— As  stated  (‘arUer. 
Mr.  Schauber  soon  .saAV  that  he  must  avoid  earlier 
mistakes  in  enlarging  his  fruit  busine.ss.  The  earlitu- 
years  of  his  AVork  Avere  occupied  in  the  nursery  and 
plant  business,  so  Avhen  he  decided  to  become  a 
choice  fruit  specialist  he  determined  to  groAV  his  OAvn 
trees  and  thus  to  knoAv  his  stock  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  He  budded  and  greAV  trees  for  a  second  10- 
acre  orchard,  and  set  them  in  the  field  in  1913,  and 
another  orchard  of  the  same  size  Avas  set  in  191(1. 
Several  kinds  in  the  1913  orchard  are  already  pro¬ 
ducing  good  crops.  These  trees  sIioav  the  best  of 
training  and  care,  as  indicated  by  their  shapely  tops 
and  healthy,  vigorous  groAvth.  While  many  young 
oi'chards  nearby  shoAV  heavy  loss  from  the  extreme 
Aveather  conditions  of  the  past  Winter,  there  Avas  less 
than  five  per  cent  of  loss  in  this  orchard.  In  the 
191G  orchard  the  only  damage  occurred  on  an  area 
tliat  was  in  second-year  groAvth  of  straAvberries,  and 
so  could  not  he  kept  cultivated  last  year.  In  other 
Avords,  the  trees  that  made  the  best  groAvth  last 
year  suffered  the  least  from  Winter  injury. 

LESSENING  WINTER  IN.IURY.— Mr.  Schauber’.s 
experience  from  the  test  of  the  most  .severe  Winter 
on  fruit  trees  seen  in  Northern  Ncav  York  in  25 
years  seems  to  indicate  that  hardy  varieties,  high, 
well-drained  soil  and  e.specially  good  culture  early  in 
the  season,  folloAved  by  Aveed  or  crop  groAvth  on  the 
soil  late  in  the  season,  are  the  most  essential  factors 
to  reduce  Winter  injury  of  young  trees.  An  orchard 
of  standard  pears  just  beginning  to  produce  profit¬ 
able  crops  is  already  proving  a  good  source  of  profit 
from  the  fact  that  the  much-despised  Kieffer  Ayas 
used  as  a  filler.  These  are  ahvays  young  bearers, 


Oc'tol)er  2(>,  lois 

heavy  producers  and  easy  handler.s.  They  are  bar¬ 
reled  and  .shipped  to  New  Y’^ork  or  sold  at  the  door 
to  hucksters  who  peddle  them  out. 

CL(  )8E-PLANTED  TE8T  ORCHARD.  —  Perhap.s 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  Mr.  Schauber’s  Avork 
is  the  test  of  Avhat  a  close-planted  orchard  of  many 
standard  A’arieties  AA’ill  do.  EleA’en  hundred  square 
feet  Avas  set  in  1909  to  12  standard  varieties.  Tavo 
objectives  Avere  sought ;  one  to  test  the  adaptability 
of  varieties,  and  the  other  to  see  what  a  small  area 
Avill  yield  in  a  period  of  y<^ars.  At  the  end  of  10 
years  of  groAvth  the  trees  touch  at  all  sides,  and  yet 
even  this  year.  Avhen  nearly  all  fruit  Avas  killed  hy 
the  severe  Winter,  most  of  the  McIntosh  Red  trees 
are  AA-ell  loaded  Avith  choice  fruit.  ^In  1913,  four 
years  from  .setting,  the  .sales  on  this  small  plot 
(about  one-fourth  acre)  Avere  $57,  Avhile  in  191G. 
the  best  .A-ear,  they  amounted  to  .$3.50.  The  order  of 
yield  for  varieties  thus  far  has  been  (1)  YelloAV 
Tran.sparent.  (2)  McIntosh.  (3)  Oldenburg,  (4) 
Wealtlpy,  (5)  Jonathan.  (G)  Hubbardston,  (7) 
Grimes  Golden,  (S)  Rome  Beauty,  (9)  TAventy 
Ounce,  folloAved  by  small  yields  from  the  King, 
Spitzenberg  and  Sutton.  The  present  year  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  a  feAA'  other  kinds  are  bearing  heavily, 
although  fruit  buds  in  general  Avere  nearly  all  killed 
last  Winter. 

HILL-TRAINED  STRAWBERRIES.— Like  many 
of  his  neighbors,  iMr.  Schauber  had  for  years  been 
groAving  straAvberries  and  selling  them  in  competi¬ 
tion  Avith  other  groAA-ers,  and  getting  the  ordinary 
prices  at  the  rush  of  the  picking  .season.  Two  ideas 
occurred  to  him  that  he  might  profit  by.  One  Avas 
to  have  his  straAvberries  ready  for  market  late,  and 
the  other  Avas  to  have  such  choice  fruit  that  they 
Avould  sell  Avell  above  the  usual  market  price.  Most  . 
of  the  straAvberries  supplied  to  the  Saratoga  and 
Schenectady  markets  are  groAvn  on  .sandy  loam  soil. 
Avhile  much  of  his  soil  is  clay  loam.  This  of  itself 
Avould  cause  his  berries  to  ripen  about  a  Aveek  later 
than  the  average.  By  keeping  the  mulch  on  the 
plants  longer  than  most  people  thought  .safe  it  Avould 
be  possible  to  dela,v‘the  ripening  at  least  a  Aveek. 
The  A'arieties  cho.sen  to  give  superb  berries  of  big 
.size  Avere  the  Sample,  and  BrandyAvine  and  Prolific 
u.sed  as  filler.s.  Size,  high  color,  firmne.ss  and  even- 
ne.ss  in  ripening  are  all  desirable  qualities  found  in 
these  A-arieties.  The  plants  are  set  one  foot  apart 
in  the  roAvs  and  3)4  feet  betAveen  the  roAvs,  and  all 
runners  except  Avhat  may  be  needed  to  produce 
plants  to  re] (lace  dead  ones,  are  kept  closely  nipped 
off.  This  causes  strong,  A-igorous  plants  Avith  big 
clusters  of  fruit.  In  groAving  plants  in  this  manner. 
hoAvever,  it  is  necessary  to  groAV  a  small  area  each 
year  in  matted  roAvs  in  order  to  get  plants  for  set¬ 
ting  a  neAv  field  each  year.  The  labor  of  caring  for 
the  crop  for  a  full  year  before  any  returns  are  se¬ 
cured  is  found  to  be  heavy.  The  runners  must  be 
nipped  off  six  or  seven  times  throughout  the  season, 
thorough  coultivating  and  Aveeding  are  necessary, 
and  plenty  of  fertilizer  is  essential  to  produce  strong, 
vigorous  plants. 

FINE  FRUIT. — In  the  hill  sy.stom  of  groAving,  the 
color  and  .size  are  both  better  than  with  the  matted 
roAvs.  A  dozen  of  tho.se  big  luscious  berries  Avill  often 
fill  a  quart  basket,  and  this,  together  Avith  the  rich, 
even  color,  makes  them  .sell  readil.v  at  not  le.ss  than 
five  cents  a  (luart  above  the  ordinary  price.  Over  a 
period  of  five  years  prior  to  1917  the  Avhole.sale  price 
has  averaged  15  to  IG  cents,  Avhile  last  year  it  Avas 
nearly  23  cents.  Under  this  system  of  groAving  Mr. 
Schauber  finds  an  aA-erage  yield, to  be  4.000  quarts. 
On  this  basis  his  crop  last  year  made  gross  sales  of 
$900  an  acre.  Even  in  Avar  times  very  little  trovible 
has  been  experienced  in  getting  i)ickers.  The  farm  is 
located  near  a  small  village  Avhere  Avomen  and  chil¬ 
dren  are  aA’ailable  and  glad  to  have  the  employment, 
q'he  greatest  difficulty  is  to  get  them  to  handle  the 
fruit  Avithout  touching  it,  and  ahvays  to  snip  the 
stem  instead  of  pulling  the  fruit  off. 

.SIDE  L1NE.8. — Mr.  .Schauber  is  not  only  knoAvn 
as  a  succe.ssful  fruit  groAver  but  also  as  a  plant 
breeder.  For  .several  years  he  has  Avorked  in  co¬ 
operation  Avith  the  State  College  of  Agricultux'e  in 
develoidng  a  valuable  variety  of  corn  and  several 
varieties  of  potatoes.  His  potato  Avork  is  neAV,  and 
ha.s  not  advanced  to  a  point  Avhere  marked  results 
can  be  seen,  but  his  corn  Avork  is  a  notable  success. 
About  12  years  ago  I’rof.  Webber  developed  the  va¬ 
riety  AAdiich  he  named  Cornell  No.  12,  but  Avhich  later 
has  been  given  his  oAvn  name.  With  a  desire  to  get 
this  variety  groAvn  in  a  commercial  Avay,  the  plant¬ 
breeding  experts  at  the  college  arranged  Avith  Mr. 
Schauber  to  help  put  it  on  the  market.  By  the  ear 
to  the  roAV  system  of  growing,  and  by  selection  for 
earlines.'-',  he  has  developed  a  high  yielding  .strain  of 
early  silage  corn.  cras.  s.  fiielfs. 
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The  Boston  Way  of  Storing  Celery 

An  Exlen»ive  Industry  in  Massachusetts 

CELLARS  OR  I*ITS. — Inimonse  quantities  of  cel¬ 
ery  are  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and 
but  little  of  it  is  stored  in  outdoor  pits.  Most  of  it 
is  put  away  in  temporary  houses  or  cellars.  The 
plan  is  one  which  gives  excellent  satisfaction,  and 
makes  possible  the  keeping  of  celery  until  Spring. 
Henry  Russell,  of  Winchester,  one  of  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  celery  growers,  often  prepares  six  long  pits,  the 
total  length  of  which  would  extend  probably  two 
miles.  For  some  years  the  growing  of  early  celery 
has  been  interfered  with  by  the  i»resence  of  crown 
rot.  This  is  a  disease  which  is  especially  prev¬ 
alent  when  Paris  Bolden,  or  Bolden 
Self-blanching  is  planted.  Now  that 
the  newer  variety  known  as  Easy- 
bleaching  is  coming  into  favor,  better 
results  are  being  found  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  early  celery.  After  all,  though, 
it  is  the  late  celery,  and  especially 
the  Biant  Pascal,  which  gives  the 
most  substantial  returns.  The  work 
of  storing  celery  is  usually  begun 
about  the  third  week  in  October,  and 
is  continued  well  into  November. 

Careful  growers  choose  dry  days 
when  the  wind  is  not  blowing  hard 
for  digging  their  celery.  Plants  will 
not  keep  well  if  wet  when  put  under 
cover,  and  a  high  wind. 

PLOWINB  OUT.— In  handling  the 
crop  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  good 
plowman.  An  experienced  man  with 
one  horse  can  plow  out  celery  so 
skillfully  that  hardly  a  plant  will  be 
bruised.  The  plowman  is  followed  by 
laborers  who  scrape  off  a  little  of  the 
earth,  and  trim  off  all  damaged 
leaves.  Then  the  plants  arc  loaded 
into  boxes  and  taken  to  the  cellars 
on  wagons.  The  boards  which  were 
used  for  banking  the  early  celery  are 
used  to  make  the  covering  over  the 
cellars  or  pits.  These  boards  usuall.v 
are  about  12  inches  wide,  from  12  to 
10  feet  long,  and  an  inch  thick. 

Slightly  different  methods  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  different  growers  in  getting 
the  celery  under  cover.  Sometimes 
the  boards  are  set  up  tent  fashion  on 
level  ground,  but  many  market  gar¬ 
deners  prefer  to  have  them  over  a 
pit  several  feet  deep.  Quite  often  a 
l)ermanent  pit  is  dug  and  a  frame 
erected  over  it,  the  boards  being  laid 
on  the  frame  in  the  Fall  and  removed 
in  the  Spring  after  the  celery  has 
been  taken  out.  This  plan  is  followed 
in  Revere,  and  other  towns. 

THE  CELERY  CELLAR. —The 
common  width  for  a  celery  cellar  is 
about  24  feet.  The  easiest  cellar  to 
work  in  is  one  which  is  seven  feet 
high  at  the  ridge,  and  three  feet  at 
the  eaves.  When  a  permanent  pit  is 
used,  the  boards  may  extend  to  the 
ground  on  each  side,  but  when  the 
cellar  is  made  on  the  surface,  or  with 
only  a  slight  excavation,  sides  are 
constructed  either  of  planks  or  of 
earth.  The  boards  are  put  in  position 
as  fast  as  the  celery  is  brought  in 
from  the  fields.  The  common  practice 
is  to  have  the  rows  from  three  to  six 
inches  apart,  Avhile  the  plants  are  set 
in  trenches  three  inches  deep,  the  soil 
from  one  trench  being  packed  around 
the  plants  set  in  the  trench  just  made. 

Earth  is  worked  carefully  around 
the  plants  to  keep  them  xipright. 

HANDLINB  THE  PLANTS.  —  An  occasional 
grower  prefers  to  handle  the  celery  in  bushel  boxes. 
Arnold  Bro.s.  of  Braintree  follow  this  plan.  Two 
men  remain  in  the  pit  and  receive  the  boxes  as  the.v 
are  brought  in.  Each  box  is  filled  with  ])lants  set 
closely  together,  so  as  to  form  a  solid  square.  The 
plants  are  removed  from  the  boxes  by  a  skillful 
motion  without  breaking  this  square,  so  that  several 


necessary  to  pack  much  earth  around  the  roots.  It 
has  been  found  a  simple  matter  to  keep  celery  pitted 
in  this  way  until  February  or  later.  Occasionally 
some  growth  is  made  in  the  pit.  Arnold  Bros,  esti¬ 
mate  that  twenty  thousand  plants  can  he  stored  in 
a  40-foot  pit,  and  two  men  in  the  pit,  if  used  to  tl;e 
work,  can  care  for  as  much  celery  as  2.5  men  can 
dig  and  deliver. 

WINTER  PROTECTION.— Of  course,  the  board 
covering  does  not  offer  sufficient  protection  to  keep 
the  celery  from  freezing  in  cold  weather.  In  what¬ 
ever  way  the  celery  pits  are  constructed  or  the  c(4ery 
stored,  the  roof  must  he  covered  with  leaves  or 
strawy  manure,  earth  or  some  other  material.  In 
past  years  some  growers  have  made  liberal  u.se  of 
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used  for  removing  the  celery.  If  the  air  in  the  pits 
becomes  too  moist,  the  celery  will  soon  spoil.  There 
must  he  enough  air  at  all  times  to  keep  the  tops 
dry.  The  best  temperature  is  about  32  degrees, 
although  it  often  runs  a  little  higher.  Usually  a 
thermometer  is  hung  at  each  end  of  the  house,  with 
others  at  intervals  if  the  pit  is  a  long  one.  Browers 
who  are  going  to  market  their  celery  before  New 
Year’s  take  fewer  pi’ecautions,  naturally,  than  those 
who  are  planning  to  keep  their  crops  until  Spring. 
Comparatively  few  men  try  to  carry  celery  until 
very  late,  but  tho.se  who  do  make  big  profits,  although 
the  work  is  very  exacting.  On  the  Russell  place, 
referred  to.  where  a  specialty  is  made  of  late  cel¬ 
ery,  it  is  a  common  thing  for  Mr.  Russell  or  his 
son  to  spend  much  of  the  night 
in  the  pits  Avhen  the  temperature 
runs  very  low.  Careful  attention 
must  he  given  to  the  ventilators  in 
cold  weather. 

M.VRKETINB.  —  Preparing  celery 
for  market  is  one  of  the  mo.st  exijcii- 
sive  parts  of  the  business.  The  roots 
must  he  carefully  hunched  so  that 
they  Avill  ho  uniform  in  size  and  ap¬ 
pearance.  Three  to  five  roots  make 
a  hunch,  and  18  hunches  will  fill  a 
bushel  box.  It  is  the  custom  to  make 
up  the  hunches  hy  driving  nails 
through  the  stalks.  There  has  been 
some  criticism  of  this  idan,  hut  noth¬ 
ing  better  has  been  devi.sed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  considerable  celery  is 
sold  loose,  and  the  plan  seems  to  find 
increasing  favor.  There  is  no  reason 
why  hotels  or  restaurants  should  buy 
bunched  celery.  When  they  are  buy¬ 
ing  direct  from  the  growers,  they  can 
get  better  terms  and  be  saved  some 
work  by  buying  the  celery  packed 
unhunched  in  bushel  boxes.  Browei’s 
who  want  to  make  a  good  appearance 
on  the  market,  and  get  the  best  prices, 
can  add  to  the  appearance  of  their 
celery  hy  tying  hands  around  the 
stalks,  the  hand  having  the  name  of 
the  grower  printed  on  it.  Celery  must 
be  handled  carefully  after  being  dug. 
It  must  he  kept  cool,  and  should  he 
covered  with  wet  paper  after  it  has 
been  prepared  for  mai’ket.  Chopped  ice 
is  needed  when  the  weather  is  warm. 

LABOR  NEEDED.— The  growing  of 
celery  around  Boston  has  i)roved 
highly  profitable  in  recent  years.  The 
market,  however,  is  pretty  well  sup¬ 
plied  now ;  sometimes,  indeed,  Boston 
has  enough  celery  so  that  a  surplus  is 
shipi)ed  to  New  York.  The  draw¬ 
back  lies  in  the  fact  that  much  labor 
is  needed,  both  to  grow  celery  and  to 
prepare  it  for  market,  and  labor  is 
hard  to  find.  The  work  of  storing 
celery  and  preparing  it  for  market 
later  in  the  year  comes  when  school 
boys  are  not  available.  Nevertheless, 
large  areas  have  been  grown  the  past 
season,  and  much  celery  will  be  stored 
for  Winter  this  Fall.  k.  i.  fakringtox. 
Mas.sachusetts. 


Killing  Bean  and  Grain  Insects 


Two  long  division 
house  to  hold  the 
These  hoards  are 
so  that  the  contents  of  two 
boxes  can  be  set  side  by  side  between  them.  Mhen 
one  row  has  been  completed,  the  rear  board  is  lifted 
and  carried  six  feet  forward  so  as  to  form  another 
row  or  alley.  When  this  plan  is  followed,  it  is  not 


dozen  can  be  handled  as  a  unit 
hoards  are  placed  across  the 
squares  of  plants  in  position, 
spaced  three  feet  apart 
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salt  hay,  putting  it  about  a  foot  deep  on  the  roof 
of  tlie  lit.  It  costs  so  much  now,  however,  to  get 
this  hay  that  it  is  not  being  very  generally  used. 
'Phe  longer  the  celery  is  to  he  kept,  the  more  pro¬ 
tection  it  must  have.  Occasionally  growers  tise 
stoves  when  the  Aveather  gets  very  cold.  When  the 
plants  are  to  he  used  (piickly,  they  are  set  so  close 
tlvsit  the.v  touch,  hut  if  they  are  to  be  kept  until 
April  or  iMay,  they  are  given  more  room.  Sometimes 
houses  are  divided  hy  hoard  partitions  in  order  that 
different  lots  of  celery  ma.v  have  different  treat¬ 
ment  if  desired. 

VENTILATION  IN  STORABE. — Ventilation  is  of 
great  importance.  Ventilators  are  made  in  the  roof 
about  <'very  10  feet.  These  are  simply  window-like 
openings  with  shutters  to  cover  them,  and  are  also 


w 


On  page  1087  I  saw  an  article  regard¬ 
ing  bean  weevils,  how  to  destroy  them, 
but  it  does  not  tell  how  much  bisulphide 
of  carbon  is  needed  per  bushel  or  how 
long  it  should  be  treated.  It  also  says 
it  is  death  to  all  breathing  things.  I  do 
not  want  to  die  for  the  sake  of  killing 
a  few  weevils.  Will  you  make  this 
treatment  more  definite?  0.  M.  G. 

Breeuwich,  Mass. 

’’E  certainly  have  no  desire  to 
encourage  any  good  man  to 
commit  suicide.  It  will  he  easy  to  kill  off  the  wee¬ 
vils  without  killing  yourself,  although  it  is  true  that 
this  bisulphide  of  carbon  can  be  used  to  kill  any 
breathing  creature.  The  wheat  or  beaus  must  be 
put  into  the  bo.x  or  bin  where  the  fumes  of  the  bi¬ 
sulphide  can  he  controlled.  The  advice  is  to  use 
one  pint  of  the  Ihiuid  to  1.000  cubic  feet  of  enclosure. 
That  would  make  a  bin  10  feet  square  and  10  feet 
high.  A  smaller  bin  would,  of  course,  require  pro¬ 
portionally  less  of  the  chemical.  A  good  plan  is  to 
put  the  beans  or  grain  ’into  the  bin.  Then  put  a 
deep  dish  on  top.  Keep  the  chemical  in  a  bottle, 
and  when  you  are  ready  take  a  long  breath.  i)ull  out 
the  stopper,  turn  your  face  awa.v  and  nxich  in  and 
pour  the  liquid  into  the  dish  or  pan.  Then  quickly 
cover  the  bin  with  a  blanket  or  anything  else  that 
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will  make  it  airtight.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it — the  bisuljihide  will  do  the  rest. 
When  left  expo.sod  in  this  way  fuine.s 
are  formed  inside  the  bin  as  the  chem¬ 
ical  evaporates.  The.se  fumes  being 
heavier  than  air,  work  down  through  the 
grain  or  beans  and  will  kill  every  living 
insect.  If  exposed  in  an  open  room  or 
outdoors,  there  would  be  little  damage  to 
human  life,  unless  one  got  down  close 
over  the  pan  and  purposely  breathed  the 
fumes.  If  there  is  any  fear  or  danger, 
however,  the  plan  we  have  suggested  will 
be  perfectly  .safe,  and  wdll  surely  kill  the 
weevils. 


proved  so  often  that  it  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of. 


■She  RURAL  N  E  W-Y  O  R  K  E  R 

Countrywide  Produce  Movement 


Flannel  Moth  Caterpillars 

I  am  sending  you  in  a  separate  pack¬ 
age  some  kind  of  a  worm  caterpillar  or 
moth  that  I  found  cn  one  of  my  young 
apple  trees  eating  the  leaves.  They  arg 
new  to  me.  Will  you  tell  me  what  they 
are?  I  noticed  the  leaves  were  eaten  and 
I  found  these  worms  upon  examination. 

Connecticut.  E.  M.  w. 

The  “worm  caterpillars’*  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing  letter  proved  on  examina¬ 
tion  to  be  very  interesting.  They  were 
the  caterpillars  of  the  famous  flannel 
moths  and  are  of  peculiar  interest,  not  so 
much  because  they  devour  apple  leaves, 
as  that  they  possess  the  power  of  nettling 
or  poisoning  human  flesh  with  which  they 
may  come  in  contact.  The  caterpillars 
are  short,  thick,  and  fleshy,  and  covered 
with  a  dense  coat  of  long,  silky,  brown 
hairs  that  project  upward  and  meet  to 
form  a  ridge  or  crest  along  the  middle  of 
the  back.  Mixed  in  among  these  long 
hairs  are  short,  stiff,  hollow  spines  con¬ 
taining  a  poison  secreted  by  certain  cells 
in  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar  at  the  bases 
of  the  spines.  When  the  caterpillar 
comes  in  contact  with  the  flesh  of  a  per¬ 
son’s  body  the  tips  of  the  spines  pene¬ 
trate  the  skin  and  evidently  set  free  in 
the  wounds  thus  made  a  poison.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  distinct  irritation  varying  in  its 


IFEAVY  ST'PPr.IE.S  AXD  POWXWARD  TREND 
OF  PRICE.S-. 

The  recent  features  are  the  heavy  move¬ 
ment  in  apples  and  potatoes  and  the 
downward  trend  of  prices  for  most  lead¬ 
ing  lines.  Volume  of  apples  has  equaled 
that  of  potatoes  much  of  the  time.  These 
two  lines  comprise  about  one-third  of  the 
full  produce  movement. 

WINTER  APPI.ES  DOING  WELL. 

Fruits  are  holding  prices  better  than 
vegetables.  Baldwin  and  Greening  apples 
bring  .$4  to  .$4.50  per  bbl.  in  Eastern  ship¬ 
ping  sections,  and  .$4..50  to  .$5.75  in  lead¬ 
ing  wholesale  markets.  Southern  cities 
are  paying  goo<l  prices  for  Virginia  Yorks. 
Btilk  apples  bring  .'!:i..50  to  $1.75  per  100 
lbs  in  Eastern  and  Southern  producing 
sections,  and  $2  to  .$.2  per  100  lbs.  in  the 
,  ......  West.  Considerable  choice  stock  is  sold 

house  so  the  odor  would  do"  n o’ harm, '  shot  "i  owing  to 

them.  This  method  has  never  failed  with  ^“ortage  of  boxes  or  other  containers, 
me,  and  once  I  caught  one  and  dragged  ^Oc  per  100  lbs. 

him  out  from  under  the  shed  that  con-  — 


Odorless  Death  For  Skunks 

I  notice  the  recent  query,  how  to  get 
rid  of  skunks,  really  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
odor  they  leave  behind  them.  I  have 
found  a  very  efficient  remedy  to  be  burned 
lime  applied  freely  to  the  perfumed  places. 
The  lime  kills  the  odor  very  quickly. 

New  York.  f.  m.  smith. 

On  page  1161  J.  E.  G.  asks  how  to  get 
rid  of  skunks.  I  have  disposed  of  quite 
a  number  by  setting  a  small  steel  trap 
with  a  line  15  or  20  feet  long  attached. 
When  I  find  him  in  the  trap  I  go  to  the 
other  end  of  the  rope,  unhitch  it  from  its 
fastenings,  and  walk  off  with  it,  and  the 
skunk  will  follow,  and  as  long  as  you 
keep  going  there  will  be  no  odor.  1  have 
dragged  them  into  a  brook  and  drowned 
them,  or  when  I  was  far  enough  from  the 


nected  my  home  and  barn.  ii.  w.  M. 

The  best  way  to  poison  skunks  is  to 
pick  a  hole  in  the  small  end  of  an  egg, 
pour  out  part  of  the  contents  (small  or 
rotten  egg  will  do)  and  place  a  little 


in  the  West  to  60  to  6.5c  in  Western  New 
York  and  Virginia.  Northwestern  boxed 
apples  .sell  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  for  top 
grades  of  choice  varieties  in  producing 
.sectioms,  and  range  .$.2  to  .$.3.75  per  box 
in  Eastern  city  markets. 

Grapes  were  the  only  other  fruit  in 


strychnine  in  opening.  This  is  a  sure  heavy  supply  and  prices,  especially  in  the 

shot,  as  skunks  are  fond  of  eggs.  I  have  East,  have  been  going  up  .steadily,  reach- 

used  this  remedy  for  years,  and  it  always  ing  nearly  double  the  figures  of  last  year, 

gets  Mr.  Skunk  if  placed  where  he  is  Concords  in  4-qt.  baskets  range  41  to  48c 

most  likely  to  find  the  egg.  in  city  markets,  and  35  to  37c  in  Eastern 

Oklahoma.  r.  p.  eli.iott. 


*rhe  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
be.st  manner  of  catching  skunks  without 
damaging  the  neighborhood.  I  spent  con- 
.siderable  time  in  the  old  Indian  Territory 
in  my  youth,  where  skunks  were  very 
numerous.  I  give  you  the  result  of  my 
experience : 

The  defensive  odor  of  the  .skunk  come.s 
from  a  yellow  liquid  secreted  by  a  special 
gland,  the  orifice  of  which  is  inside  of  the 
anus.  In  order  to  eject  this  liquid,  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  the  tail  higli  so  as  to 
evert  the  anus  and  give  a  clear  exit.  If 
the  tail,  for  any  reason,  cannot  be  rai.sed, 
the  orifice  of  the  duct  is  closed  and  the 
liquid  cannot  be  ejected.  The  application 
of  this  is  to  catch  the  skunk  in  a  figure 


Intensity  aocording  to  the  snswptibillty  When"  the  skniik  Is  "insMe  of  "ihe 

of  the  person  attacked.  In  the  worst  box,  he  cannot  raise  his  tail ;  consequently 
ca.ses  an  intense  burning,  itching  sensation  *1®  cannot  eject  the  liquid.  I  have  carried 


is  produced  and  the  hand  or  arm  may  be¬ 
come  considerably  swollen.  Probably  in 
the  majority  of  instances  no  serious  effect 
is  produced.  These  flannel  moths  lay 
their  eggs  on  blackberry,  oak,  apple, 
plum,  pear,  cherry,  and  birch  at  least, 
and  on  these  trees  the  caterpillars  may 
be  found.  They  do  not  usually  appear  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  cause  serious  injury 
to  the  plants,  and  doubtless  can  easily  be 
killed  with  a  spray  of  arsenate  of  lead. 

GLENN  W.  nERRICK. 


skunks  ill  such  a  box  under  my  arm 
safely,  and  have  put  the  box  in  a  bathtub 
With  a  stone  on  it  to  hold  down  the  lid 
i  be  water  was  then  turned  on,  and  the 
skunk  quietly  drowned  without  iiiiy  par¬ 
ticle  of  odor  or  injury  to  the  skin.  ‘There 
IS  iinother  advantage  over  a  .steel  trap  in 
that  Avhen  one’s  neighbor’s  cat  is  caught 
by_  mistake  it  can  be  released  without 
in^uiy.  SCOTT 

Major  Gen.,  TJ.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

Fertility  in  House  Wastes 

Some  people  keep  a  pig  to  utilize  the 
hou.sehold  wa.stes.  Others  put  anything 
IS  eatable  in  the  chicken  yard. 


that 


Spontaneous  Combustion 

Within  the  past  few  years  there  have 
been  two  fires  in  my  neighborhood  which 


Others  have  neither  pigs  nor  poultry,  but 
they  have  a  garden,  which  must  be  fer¬ 
tilized.  bo  they  burn  such  waste  as  they 

I  m.v  iiciKiimfiiJoou  wiucu  In  +L  There  is  some 

destroyed  farm  property  worth  several  and  we  find  peojile  who  real- 

thousand  dollars.  The  conditions  under  f'  fitted  up  little  out- 

which  both  fires  occurred  were  quite  simi-  *■  large 

lar.  Both  occurred  in  the  evening  before  ^innno^fn .  >*^  Pmce  would  be  called  an  “in- 
it  was  fully  dark.  In  each  case  there  nmio  a  small  scale  a  little  con- 

was  an  entire  absence  of  evidence  that  i,.  bricks  may 

the  buildings  were  set  afire  either  purpose- 

ly  or  accidently.  Both  fires  were  discov-  ^  ^  ashes  and 

ered  within  a  short  time  after  they  setting  buildings 

started,  probably  within  15  minutes. 


Weather  conditions  had  been  similar  for 
several  days  previously.  In  each  case 
there  had  been  damp,  muggy  weather 
with  continued  light  rainfall.  Both  fires 
started  at  or  near  a  small  icehouse  at¬ 
tached  to  one  of  the  barns.  In  one  case 
the  fire  w'as  discovered  just  above  the 
icehouse,  in  the  other  the  barn  adjacent 
was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  In  each  case 
the  icehouse  roof  was  leaky,  the  sawdust 
was  old  and  there  was  no  ice  in  the  build¬ 
ing.  G.  u,  c. 

New  Jersey. 

The  story  of  these  fires  fits  in  with 
many  others  which  have  come  in  from 
time  to  time,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  “spontaneous  combustion’’  ac¬ 
counts  for  a  fair  proportion  of  these  acci¬ 
dents.  But  when  we  have  said  that  we 
have  merely  named  our  ignorance.  Just 
why  damp  sawdust,  fresh  hay,  and  like 
bodies  get  so  hot  we  do  not  know.  In 
the  case  of  manure  piles  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  life  of  infinite  numbers  of 
germs  of  many  kinds  which  either  raise 
the  temperature  or  provide  something 
which  unites  so  fast  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  that  an  ignition  point  is  reached. 
Most  of  us  have  seen  a  rotten  stump  glow 
in  the  dark.  We  do  not  know  the  exact 
reason,  but  this  is  a  case  .where  germs 
make  something  which  unites  with  oxygen 
and  gives  off  light  while  doing  it,  and  if 
one  sort  of  germ  can  make  heatless  light, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  others  can  make 
ligbtless  heat.  That  there  is  a  chance  of 
a  fire  in  every  mow  of  fresh  hay  has  been 


on  fire.  At  the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station  analysis  of  .some  of  tbe.se  hou.se¬ 
hold  wastes  have  been  made,  and  we  give 
below,  some  of  the  figures :  ’ 

Water- 


Potash. 

11.74 

41.76 

12.21 

16.81 

0.16 


Apple  skiu  ash . 

Phos¬ 
phoric 
Acid. 
3  08 

Banana  skiu  ash . 

3.25 

Cantaloupe  rind  ash . 

0  77 

Cigar  and  cigarette  ashes 

2.57 

Coal  ashes,  sifted . 

0.32 

Coffee  grounds  (percohit- 
ed)  . 

0.36 

Cucumber  .skin  ash . 

1 1 .2.8 

Eggshells,  burned  . 

0.43 

Grape  fruit  skiu  ash. .  .  . 

3..58 

Orange  skin  ash . 

2.00 

Peach  skin  ash . 

6.31 

Peach  stone  ash . 

3.25 

Peanut  shell  ash . 

1.23 

Pea  pod  ash . 

1.70 

String  beans  ash  (stems 
and  strings)  . . 

4.00 

Sweet  potato  skin  (boiled) 

ash  . 

3.29 

Tea  leaves  ash . 

1.60 

White  potato  skin  (raw) 
ash  . 

Wood  ashes  . 

1.06 

0.67 

27.20 

0.20 

30.64 

27.04 

30.76 

6.04 

6.45 

9.00 

18.00 

13.80 

0.44 


27.54 
6.41 

There  is  some  nitrogen  in  the  coffee 
grounds  and  lime  in  the  eggshells.  Of 
course  there  would  be  only  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  plant  food  in  the  wastes  from  an 
ordin.ary  family,  but  every  little  helps  in 
war  time.  Old  paper  and  dry  trash  will 
help  burn  up  these  wastes,  or  the  stuff 
may  be  thrown  into  an  ordinary  fireplace. 
At  any  rate,  the  ashes  are  worth  saving, 
especially  for  the  home  garden.  It  is  as¬ 
tonishing  to  see  how  much  potash  accu¬ 
mulates  in  the  skin  of  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables.  We  see  from  this  the  advantage 
of  eating  the  skin,  instead  of  the  peeled 
fruit. 


producing  section;?. 

potatoes  lower  in  the  WE.ST. 

Heavy  shipment  of  potatoes  from  the 
West  cau.sed  much  weakness  in  We.stern 
and  Middle  Western  markets.  Lowest 
jirices  wei’e  in  Idaho,  where  growers  get 
only  $1  per  100  lbs.,  including  bags;  Wis¬ 
consin  growers  receive  about  the  same 
price  without  bags.  Maine  potatoes  have 
held  up  fairly  well  at  around  $3  per  bbl., 
in  bulk,  or  $2  per  1(X)  lbs.  Eastern  whole¬ 
sale  markets  fell  5  to  10c  per  100  lbs  dur¬ 
ing  October.  Middle  Western  city  markets 
weakened  almost  daily,  reaching  close  to 
$1.50  per  100  lbs.  for  carlots. 

onions  still  declining. 

The  feeling  is  a  little  better  in  some 
shipping  .sections  because  of  decreased  vol- 
uine  of  supplie.s,  but  prices  have  been 
going  down  at  a  rate  di.scouraging  to 
growers  for  this  costly  crop.  At  mo.st 
points  onions  are  .selling  considerably 
lower  than  potatoes,  ranging  generally 
$1.2.5  to  $2  per  100  lbs.,  sacked,  in  leadipg 
Eastern  and  ]\Iiddle  We.stern  cities,  but 
.somewhat  higher  in  Far  We.stern  markets. 
The  government  is  buying  very  few  onions 
for  November  consumption  by  the  Army. 

OAURAGE,  REANS  AND  FRUITS  WEAKER. 

The  cabbage  situation  show’s  no  special 
improvement,  neither  is  it  much  worse. 
Wholesale  prices  in  the  East  range  from 
%  to  l)4c  pi'r  lb.  The  crop  is  turning 
out  well  in  mo.st  sections,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality. 

The  outlook  for  field-bean  prices  is  none 
too  good.  The  crop  is  even  larger  in  the 
West  than  it  was  last  year,  and  there  is 
still  some  old  stock  held  over.  There  is 
reported  to  be  a  big  crop  in  Manchuria 
ready  to  be  sent  here  if  prices  warrant; 
also  a  good-size  crop  and  acreage  in  West-  , 
ern  t’anada.  A  few  new  Colorado  and' 
California  beans  are  in  the  market,  and 
the  Michigan  movement  is  just  starting. 
Prices  show  a  tendency  to  sag  off  in  the 
West,  but,  so  fah,  the  Eastern  markets 
have  held  unchanged  values  for  old  and 
new  stock. 

New  England  and  New  .Jersey  cran¬ 
berries  have  tended  toward  slightly  lower 
prices,  ranging  generally  $7.50  to  $9  per 
bbl.  in  Ea.stern  and  Western  markets. 
Scarcity  of  .sugar  limits  the  demand. 
Northern  fruits  except  apples,  grapes  and 
late  pears  are  about  done.  Oranges  and 
grapefruit  are  beginning  to  move  from 
Florida.  g.  b.  f. 


E.  FRANK  COE’S 
Fertilizers 

1857-1918 

'T^HE  Business  Far- 
mers’  Standard  for 
over  60  years,  and  more 
prog-ressive  than  ever. 
Better  Facilities,  Bet¬ 
ter  Goods.  Ask  for  new 
books  on  soils,  crops 
and  fertilizers, 

WE  WANT  MORE  AGENTS 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

The  GOE-MORTIMER  GO. 

51  Ghamliers  St.,  New  York 

SUBSIDIARY  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  AORICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


Grape=Nuts 


A  ConpooiKl  made  ef  Wheat 
Barle;,  Salt  and  Yeast. 


ill  Vosfum  Cereal  Company^  d 

1  )  CnA.  Mkh..  U.  a.  a.  "f 

Y  - — - -  ’W 

A  FOOD 

Ca«l*Mac  M*  Mmral  — tmiw  -“T-titi 

ECOMOMY 

»*—»«■<  «i—e»a«d»>a  W  OBAr«.KVTt 


WCT  WCIOKT  TWCCVW  Tfc 


Saving  Sugar 
and  Wheat 

is  comfortably 
done  when  one 
uses 


This  cereal  food 
is  composed  part¬ 
ly  of  barley  and 
contains  its  own 
sugar  made  from 
its  own  grains. 

A  truly  wonder¬ 
ful  Food,  ready 
to  eat. 

"  There's  a  J^ason  ** 


HIGHEST  PRICES 

i:r.  Paid  for  all  kinds  of  tVftW  rlirS 

I  need  large  quantities  of  all 
kinds  of  furs,  and  it  will  pay 
you  to  get  iny  price  list. 
I  especially  solicit  furs  from 
all  nortliern  and  central 
sections.  Write  for  iny  price 
list  end  Bhippins  tARS  today  to 

O.  L  SLENKER 

P.O.Box  M-2.  East  Liberty,  O. 

Health— Comfort —Convenience 

Don’t  go  out  in  the  snow  or  nasty  weather  to  an 
unsightly,  germ-breeding,  disease-spreading, 
outdoor  privy.  No  more  colds,  rheumatism,  etc. 

Wolverine  Chemical  Toilet 

Endorsed  by  health  oIRuials,  Odorless,  Sani-d 
tary.  Germ  Proof.  No  water,  sewer  or  | 
cesspool.  Easy  to  install.  Upkeep  less 
than  cent  a  day.  Pays  for  itself  many  times 
i  n  a  year.  Thousands  in  use.  Price  remark¬ 
ably  low.  Write  for  free  book. 

DaU  Steel  Products  Co.,  210  MaiaSL.lansing.Midi. ' 


Tree  Protectors 

Protect  your  Trees  from  Ilabbits  and  .Mice  with 
our  Protector.  It  affords  perfect  protection  at  a 
little  more  than  one  cent  per  Tree.  .Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

CALL’S  NURSERIES,  Perry,  Ohio 

Established  In  1877 


Pot-Grown  and  Runner 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  Fall  i)Ianting.  Will  bear  fruit  next  snnuner.  Also 
ItAHl'KKKRY,  RI.ACKREKKY,  OOttSKIlFItliy.  (P  It  It*  NT,  *.S 
I’AHAOrS,  RIIIUIAIIII.  WITI.OOK  (IIICOItY.  PRAPK  PI.A.MS 

khi’It  thkks,  uosks,  privet,  siiitrns.  catalogue  free 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  -  Good  Ground,  New  York 

5,000  KIEFFEK  PEAK,  2  and  3  ve.ar. 

5,000  YEI-I.OW  TKANSP.  APPLE,  3-year. 
5,000  IlELICIOUS  “  2and3-j'ear. 

500  MONTMORENCY  CHERRY,  3-year. 
BRIDGE VILLE  NURSERIES,  MyerS  Son,  BRIDGBVnXB,  DEL 


Practical 

Live  Stock  Books 

FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— 

Henry . 

$2.50 

MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRO¬ 
DUCTS — Stocking 

2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— 
Mayo . 

1.75 

PRODUCTIVE  SWINE 
HUSBANDRY— Dai/  . 

1.75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANI- 
MALS — Harper  . 

1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING  —  Van 
Slyke . 

1.75 

BUTTER  MAKING— Pui/otn 

.60 

MILK  TESTING  —  Publow 

and  T roy . 

.60 

■Ghe  RURAL.  NEW-VORKER 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Onions  In  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

On  page  1044  an  inquiry  is  placed  by  E. 
Q.  B.  on  the  advisability  of  rolling  onion 
tops  with  a  barrel  to  force  development 
of  the  bulbs.  The  picture  given  below 
shows  a  large  field  of  onions  in  Wayne 
County,  N.  Y.,  that  have  been  brought 
almost  up  to  harvesting  time  without  any 
such  practice.  In  this  section,  where 
onions  are  grown  on  a  large  scale,  the 
growers  in  late  years  have  ignored  such  a 
rule.  Some  of  the  older  growers  can  re¬ 
call  when  it  was  thought  a  wise  practice 
to  roll  the  crop.  The  picture  shows  that 
a  good  many  of  the  tops  have  already 
died  down  of  themselves,  leaving  fully 
developed  bulbs.  An  occasional  sucker, 
here  and  there,  running  all  to  top,  wmuld 
not  amount  to  anything,  regardless  of 
whether  rolled  or  not. 

In  this  section  the  onions  are  left  in 
rows  in  the  field  after  pulling  where 
they  cure  for  a  few  days  after  being 
topped.  Another  practice  is  to  cure  them 
in  bushel  crates  in  the  field.  Topping  is 
all  done  by  machinery.  The  smaller 
growers  generally  sell  direct  from  th© 


sprouts  develop  roots  above  the  main 
root.  Then  they  are  separated  and 
budded  or  grafted,  as  may  be  desired. 

The  quince  stock  is  the  ordinary  quince 
of  the  orchard.  It  belongs  to  the  pear 
family  and  bears  a  fruit  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  a  pear,  highly  valued  for  making 
preserves  but  wholly  inedible  in  its  raw 
condition.  The  quince  may  be  propagated 
by  all  methods,  but  mound-layering  is  the 
method  most  commonly  employed,  and  the 
young  shoots  are  used  as  stocks  for  dwarf 
pears.  Plum  stocks  are  used  when  it  is 
desired  to  grow  peaches.  All  of  these 
stocks  can  be  obtained  from  almost  any 
of  the  larger  nurseries. 

The  dwarfs  all  come  into  bearing  much 
earlier  than  the  standards,  and  they  also 
die  much  earlier.  They  make  fine  lawn 
trees,  but  are  very  shallow-rooted  and 
hence  susceptible  to  drought.  Another 
objectionable  feature  is  that  they  sucker 
very  freely  from  the  roots,  and  frequently 
the  scion  will  develop  roots  above  the 
graft  and  thus  change  the  tree  from  a 
dwarf  to  a  standard.  The  New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  demonstrated  that 


A.  Field  of  Onions  in  Wayne  County,  New  York 


fields,  as  shrinkage  and  extra  handling  are 
thus  saved.  The  large  growers  usually 
have  special  storage  quarters  and  move 
their  holdings  on  a  favorable  market. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  ii.  P. 

Paradise  and  Doucin  Stocks 

Will  you  explain  Paradise,  Doucin  and 
quince  stocks  for  fruit  trees,  where  and 
how  produced  or  obtained,  and  how 
budded  or  grafted?  o.  p.  T. 

Dover,  N.  H. 

Both  Paradise  and  Doucin  are  varieties 
of  apples  and  apple  trees,  but  their  place 
in  the  botanical  classification  of  trees  is 
a  matter  of  some  dispute.  Both  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  originated  in  Southwestern 
Asia  and  to  have  been  brought  to  France 
at  a  very  early  date.  Both  varieties  make 
a  very  small  growth  of  wood,  and  are 
grown  chiefly  for  stocks  upon  which 
standard  varieties  are  grafted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  dwarfing. 

The  Paradise  is  much  the  smaller  and 
trees  grafted  upon  it  make  the  smallest 
of.  all  dwarfs.  The  tree  is  a  very  pre¬ 
cocious  and  productive  bearer,  its  natural 
fruit  being  yellow  with  a  reddish  blush. 
It  ripens  in  August  and  has  a  mildly  sub¬ 
acid  flavor.  It  was  formerly  popularly 
supposed  to  be  the  identical  variety  with 
which  Eve  tempted  Adam,  whence  its 
name.  As  a  stock  it  makes  a  poor  union 
with  the  scion  and  produces  a  tree  which 
is  not  hardy  in  very  cold  climates.  I 
should  hardly  expect  it  to  succeed  in  New 
Hampshire. 

The  Doucin  produces  apples  of  a  green¬ 
ish  color  and  a  very  sweet  flavor,  whence 
its  name,  from  the  French  douce,  mean¬ 
ing  sweet.  As  a  stock  it  makes  a  bettor 
union  and  a  hardier  tree.  It  is  much 
larger  than  the  Paradise  and  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  a  “half-dwarf.”  Both 
varieties  may  be  propagated  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  methods  of  propagation,  but  the  one 
usually  Wopted  is.  that  known  as  “mound¬ 
layering."  That  is,  a  tree  is  cut  off  near 
the  ground.  Numerous  sprouts  spring 
from  the  roots.  Earth  is  piled  around 
these  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the 


dwarf  trees  are  not  profitable  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  number  of  practical  orchardists  find 
them  highly  profitable.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 


Saving  Labor  In  Corn  Husking 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
gave  the  following  method  of  a  farmer  in 
Salem  County,  N.  J.,  who  does  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  work  on  a  good-sized  dairy 
farm  with  the  help  of  two  small  boys. 
On  such  a  farm  the  job  of  handling  the 
corn  crop  is  a  serious  one.  Here  is  the 
way  this  farmer  does  it ; 

“After  attending  to  the  morning  barn 
work  he  goes  to  the  field  with  the  wagon, 
changes  the  team  to  the  corn-binder  and 
cuts  the  standing  stalks  husked  the  day 
before.  He  then  hitches  to  the  wagon 
and  husks  two  rows  down  one  side  of  the 
field  and  back  the  other,  throwing  the  ears 
directly  into  the  wagon,  wduch  is  driven 
along  the  edge  of  the  standing  corn,  and 
has  the  outer  side  built  up  nigh.  Two 
row's  around  the  field  generally  make  a 
load  and  husking  occupies  the  forenoon. 

“After  dinner  the  load  is  cribbed,  tlo; 
two  husked  rows  cut  with  the  binder  and 
another  two  rows  around  the  field  husked 
out  and  hauled  to  the  barn  by  quitting 
time.  The  bundles  of  stalks  are  set  up 
and  tied  in  large  shocks  or  hauled  to  the 
barn  and  stacked  every  few  days  or  when¬ 
ever  bad  weather  threatens. 

“In  this  way  the  stalks  are  never  driv¬ 
en  over  and  broken  down  in  husking  and 
they  stand  no  longer  than  is  necessary 
and  consequently  do  not  lose  many  leaves. 
It  is  much  easier  and  quicker  to  husk 
directly  from  the  stalk  directly  into  the 
W'agon,  and  by  this  method  the  corn  is 
put  into  the  crib  with  the  least  possible 
handling,  and  yet  practically  all  the  feed¬ 
ing  A'alue  of  the  fodder  is  saved.” 


Farmers  in  Franklin  County  have  their 
crops  nearly  all  secure  except  the  potato 
crop,  w'hich  is  being  harvested  with  much 
difficulty  on  account  of  the  recent  heavy 
rains,  the  average  yield  per  acre  being 
about  100  bu.  The  price  paid  by  buyers  is 
$1  per  bu.  Farmers  receive  .$3.55  per  100 
for  October  milk  at  the  station.  Cow's  are 
drying  up  rai)idly.  but  are  being  almost 
all  fed  in  the  barns.  Butter,  65c  per  lb. ; 
eggs.  52c  per  doz.  n.  t.  j. 

(ffinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


If  You  Can’t  Get  Coal- 
Bum  Wood 

Coal  will  be  scarce  this  winter —  and  hard  to 
get.  Thousands  will  turn  to  wood  for  fuel,  it 
you’re  a  fore-handed  man,  invest  now  in  a 
Disston  Cross  Cut  Saw  and  a  Disston  Buck 
Saw  for  tree-felling  and  cutting  into  stove 
lengths.  Disston  Saws  can’t  be  beaten  for 
quality.  They’re  made  right  —  fr<^  saw 
steel  of  our  own  manufacture.  There  s 
nothing  “just  like  it.”  Disston  Cross  Cut 
and  Buck  Saws  eat  up  the  trees  a^  the 
wood  pile.  Look  for  the  Disston  Trade 
Mark  on  the  saw  you  buy.  It  means 
long  life  and  workmanship  at  its  best. 
Disston  hand-saws  are  used  by  three  o* 
every  four  carpenters  in  the  United  States. 
Disston  Saws  and  Tools  are  sold  by  pro¬ 
gressive  hardware  dealers  the  world  over. 

Send  for  our  booklet,  ** Diaston 
Saws  end  Tools  for  thm  Farm’ 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA.  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Worku  Toronto,  Canada 

Pledge  to  Bujl 
W.  S.  S. 
Regularly 


The  King  of  Horse  Blankets  for  30  years.  Extra  strong,  extra  warm  and 
extra  comfortable.  Lasts  for  years.  Large  and  heavy — 84  inches  by  90  inches. 
Look  for  the  5A  trademark  and  avoid  imitations.  Ask  your  local  dealer. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Ptalladelpltla,  Pa.  Wt  make  a  auparior  linm  ofSA  Motor  Robmm 


Nothing 

l/n«f  60  Days 

Send  no  money— just  mafl  conpon— and  we  will  send 
you  this  strong,  durable  Majestic  Hand  Feed  Grinder 
for  Table  Meal  and  Poultry  Feed,  for  SO  days'  free 
use.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  make  first  small  pay¬ 
ment  in  60  days  and  take  a  full  year  to  pay.  It  not 
eatisfactory,  return  it  in  80  days  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  pay  freight  chargee  both  ways. 

HAND  FEED  Grinder 

For  Table  Meal  (All  Grains)  and  Poultry  Feed 

Has  special  universal  grinding  plates  which  are 
xuiJlimw/aam  l  chin,  mi  n^m  quickly  and  easily  adjusted  for  fine  or  coarse  grind- 

P  Rr  I*  1  ml  ml  l^mm  >ng.  Burrsmadeof  mmmmm  __ 

Bo"  ofVarnWlV  Irwo’S  II  .aM^THE  HARTMAH  CD. 

•teconitioo  ^i:i  r  S,“  il  JjrjKfa.aV 

f  /  4  l\  40  Lbs  corn^heat  r™  or '  /  Send  Feed  Grinder  No.  453TMAW. 

crUmTepL‘a“  I  ?  1  ‘  IkJ  W  aSy  o therST  ^  H 

'  our  liberal  year-to-pay  terms.  / 

SEND-^  /  . 

■I  only  coupon — no  money — we  will  / 

ship  the  ^nder  on  the  30  days’  free  trial— and  give  you  a  year  j 

to  pay  if  you  keep  it.  No  fairer  offer  ever  made.  Send  now.  Address . . 

it  you  don’torder  grinder  send  post  card  for  big  Free  Catalog.  / 

The  Hartman  Co.,  /  Nearestishipping  iKiiut . . 
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Using  Wood  in  Heater 

After  reading  “Hope  Farm  Notes”  I 
want  to  tell  you  how  we  heat  a  seven- 
room  house  with  a  stove  that  has  been  in 
use  IS  years.  We  simply  close  the  dam¬ 
per  in  the  bottom  and  let  ashes  cover  the 
grate  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  use 
the  check  damper  in  big  door  for  draft 
damper.  We  have  no  trouble  to  keep  fire 
all  night ;  in  fact,  fire  never  goes  out. 
and,  excei)t  for  dirt,  we  much  prefer  it  to 
a  co.aj  fire.  1  inclose  a  rough  diagram. 
Fig.  .^8(5,  that  may  help  to  get  the  idea. 
.\s  we  are  on  a  fruit  farm  we  do  not  al¬ 
ways  have  the  wood,  but  can  burn  any¬ 
thing  that  will  go  in  regardless  of  length, 
as  we  nearly  always  have  to  stand  wood 
on  end  in  the  .stove.  o.  .T,  B. 

Barnard,  N.  Y. 

In  “Hope  Farm  Note.s,”  page  1094,  you 
ask  whether  anyone  has  tried  the  sheet- 
iron  with  holes  to  be  placed  over  the 
grates  w'hen  burning  wood.  We  have  used 
wood  exclusively  for  the  past  six  Win¬ 
ters  in  our  heater  with  perfect  satisfac- 
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A- DOOR  TO  BO  TTOM  AND  ASH  PAN 
B-SHAHER  &  GRATE 
C&D-  DOUBLE  DOOR 
E- CHECK  DRAFT  FOR  COAL.  OR  FORCE 
DRAFT  FOR  WOOD. 

Burning  Wood  in  Coal  Heater.  Fig 

tion,  by  simply  covering  the  grate  with 
cobblestones  about  the  size  of  a  man’s 
fist,  and  as  nearly  round  as  possible. 
Bethel,  Conn.  M.  J.  T. 

Wood  In  Coal  Furnace 

I. ike  many  another,  I  owe  The  R. 
N.-Y.  a  good  turn  and  am  ready  to  pass 
on  anything  that  may  be  of  use.  You 
mentioned  the  use  of  a  perforated  tin  to 
be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  coal  furnace 
in  order  to  use  wood.  That  I  have  never 
tried,  but  for  yeai-s  I  have  used  a  much 
simpler  device.  I  cover  the  bottom  of  the 
j  range  or  furnace  with  a  layer  of  coarse 
coal.  This  prevents  the  fire  from  falling 
through,  gives  plenty  of  draft  and  one 
layer  of  coal  will  last  for  some  time. 

New  York.  selaii  b.  strong. 

I  was  interested  in  reading  in  Hope 
Farm  Notes  about  the  use  of  the  open  fire¬ 
place  and  the  use  of  wood  in  furnaces 
built  for  coal.  As  we  have  had  several 
years’  experience  in  use  of  wood  in  fur¬ 
nace,  I  thought  I  might  offer  a  suggestion 
or  two  that  would  help  some  one  else. 

The  tendency  is,  at  the  first  start  in 
burning  wood,  to  close  the  furnace  as  one 
does  with  coal,  to  nnike  it  keej)  over  niglit, 
but  this  works  only  a  short  time,  for 
trouble  soon  comes.  The  upper  part  of 
the  furnace  and  that  not  expo.scd  to  the 
direct  flames,  soon  covers  over  with  a 
black  substance,  the  furnace  smokes  and 
trouble  is  on.  Also,  the  black  liquid  runs 
down  the  chimney,  even  when  wood  seems 
fairly  dry,  and  the  only  way  w’e  have  had 
any  satisfaction  has  been  in  keeping  the 
draft  open  and  avoid  using  anything  but 
the  hard  Avoods.  Fine  only  makes  matters 
worse. 

With  the  draft  or  circulation  open  from 
bottom  of  furnace  to  top  of  chimney  we 
have  had  but  little  trouble,  whether  wood 
was  green  or  seasoned.  To  make  fire  last 
we  use  large  hardwood  chunks,  packed  in 
close  together  over  a  good  bed  of  coals,  so 
])lacod  that  the  top  ones  may  settle  dowui 
without  getting  caught  on  the  sides,  as  the 
lower  ones  burn.  A  bed  of  coals  under¬ 
neath  is  a  necessity,  and  open  grates  as 
for  coal  will  not  work.  Simply  cover 
the  grates  with  sheet  iron  or  anything  to 
keep  ashes  from  sifting  through,  and 
<lnmp  occasionally  as  they  got  too  deep. 
With  hot-water  furnace,  the  radiators  are 
still  warm  in  the  morning,  but  in  very 
cold  weather  an  extra  chunk  or  two  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  when  one  wakes,  keeps  it 
more  uniform.  Refuse  wood  used  in 
fireplace  saves  using  much  good  wood  in 
furnace,  and  during  day  when  fireplace 
is  not  in  use,  w'e  cover  mouth  of  fireplace 
w’ith  piece  of  sheet  iron.  A  combination 
of  open  fireplace,  backed  by  hot  water 
furnace,  is  bard  to  beat.  I.  c.  B. 


them,  having  in  view  the  excellent  gen¬ 
eral  health  of  tho.se  who  live  in  lime- 
water  districts,  are  of  the  opinion  that 
hard  water  does  no  harm  to  any  moder¬ 
ately  healthy  person.  If  you  figure  it  in 
actual  weight,  the  hardest  sort  of  hard 
water  puts  very  little  lime  into  the  body 
on  the  hottest  day  of  the  Summer  haying. 
But  the  soap  question  is  really  serious. 
The  matter  was  treated  here  but  a  few 
weeks  ago  at  some  length.  You  know  the 
water  is  hard,  so  there  is  no  need  of  wast¬ 
ing  time  to  be  told  that  by  a  chemist. 
Put  a  half  ounce  of  ammonia  water  and 
a  half  ounce  of  ammonia  carbonate  in  a 
pint  bottle,  fill  with  water  and  .shake. 
Now  take  a  gallon  of  the  water  that  is 
troubling  you  and  add,  say,  10  drops  of 
the  mixture.  If  the  water  is  really  hard, 
it  will  cloud  a  little.  Stir  and  let  it  set¬ 
tle,  put  in  a  good  light  and  add  a  drop  or 
so  more.  If  there  is  again  a  cloud,  add 
10  drops  more.  Repeat  till  you  know  the 
number  of  drops  a  gallon  needs  to  throw 
out  the  lime,  and  use  that  amount  there¬ 
after  to  .soften  the  water.  The  chemicals 
are  very  cheap  and  if  you  get  in  too  much 
they  are  harmle.ss,  and  the  regular  soap 
will  work  all  the  better.  f,  d.  c. 

Sulphur  Taste  in  Well 

Would  it  benefit  my  well  water  to  put 
some  lime  into  it?  It  is  36  ft.  deep,  and 
stoned  up,  and  at  present  there  is  about 
12  ft.  of  water  in  it.  It  tastes  sulphury, 
and  I  do  not  like  this.  What  is  your 
advice  about  this?  J.  A..T. 

Cold  Water,  N.  Y. 

I  know  of  no  method  of  removing  the 
objectionable  sulphur  taste  that  some 
waters  acquire  by  percolation  through 
rocks  containing  sulphur  compounds.  If 
this  taste  is  constant,  showing  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  this  mineral  in  the  area  from 
which  the  water  is  drawn,  I  can  suggest 
no  remedy  other  than  finding  another 
source  of  supply.  To  many  people  this 
taste  of  sulphur  becomes  agreeable  and 
an  evidence  of  medicinal  properties. 

M.  B.  D. 

To  Remove  a  Splinter 

On  page  944,  a  simple  method  of  re¬ 
moving  a  .splinter  from  the  hand  is  de¬ 
scribed.  A  much  more  effective  method 
is  to  saturate  a  small  piece  of  cloth  with 
kerosene,  drop  it  into  a  large,  long  necked 
bottle.  Light  a  match  and  drop  it  in 
also,  so  as  to  set  the  cloth  on  fire.  Pre.ss 
the  part  in  which  the  splinter  is  located 
over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  The  burn¬ 
ing  cloth  will  consume  the  oxygen  in  the 
bottle,  thus  creating  a  partial  vacuum, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  outside  air  will 
usually  remove  the  splinter.  A  little 
paper,  burned  in  the  bottle,  will  answer 
nearly  as  well,  and  is  frequently  more  con¬ 
venient.  If  the  flesh,  or  outside  .skin, 
however,  has  healed  over  the  splinter,  it 
will  be  nece.ssary  to  make  an  opening  to 
the  splinter,  as  the  pressure  will  not  be 
suflicient  to  force  it  through  the  fle.sh. 

C.  O.  OKMSBEE. 

Acorns  for  Poultry 

Some  years  ago  I  noticed  that  my  Gray 
Fall  ducks  would  swallow  acorns  whole. 

I  had  a  half  barrel  picked  up  by  one  of 
the  boys  on  the  place,  but  not  drying 
them  properly  they  mildewed.  The  Au¬ 
gust  number  of  National  Geographic 
Magazine  has  a  long  account  of  Indians 
and  acorns,  and  as  I  am  trying  to  make  a 
cheap  food  for  my  poultry,  I  have  gath¬ 
ered  some,  cut  them  in  half,  picked  out 
the  kernels,  put  them  through  the  vege¬ 
table  grinder,  moistened  with  sour  milk, 
and  to  three  quarts  put  a  pint  of  wdiole 
rye  flour,  and  the  poultry  think  that  mix¬ 
ture  fine.  We  have  many  bushels  of 
acorns,  and  our  house  roof  is  flat  so  they 
can  be  dried,  and  lo !  our  poultry  food 
<]uestion  is  solved — the  cost  cut  to  one- 
tenth  that  of  corn  and  wheat  diet! 
iSIaryland.  ei.bert  avakeman. 


Philadelphia.  Good  tomatoes,  6.oc  per  %- 
bu.  b.skt. ;  Lima  beans,  $1.75  per  %-bu. 
bskt. ;  sweet  corn,  $1.50  per  100  ears. 
These  prices  are  delivered  in  Philadelphia 
markets.  The  corn  crop  is  very  short  this 
year.  Farmers  are  sowing  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  wheat.  The  fruit  crop  is  also 
short.  Farm  labor  is  very  scarce  and 
high.  G.  s.  p. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

September  was  a  hard  month  for  far¬ 
mers  to  do  their  seeding;  of  15  days,  14 
of  them  were  rainy.  Nearly  half  of  the 
Avheat  remained  to  be  sown  in  October. 
Farmers  are  behind  with  their  work  and 
help  is  very  scarce  and  hard  to  get.  The 
fore  part  of  the  month  we  had  an  unusu¬ 
ally  hard  freeze,  which  ruined  a  good 
many  fields  of  corn  and  beans.  Very  few 
pieces  of  corn  will  be  fit  for  seed.  Cab¬ 
bage  seems  to  be  good  in  this  section  this 
Fall ;  the  price  has  fallen  to  $12  per  ton. 
Apples  are  a  good  crop  in  most  of  the 
orchards ;  the  price  is  much  lower  than 
last  year.  Some  farmers  are  hauling 
sweet  corn  to  the  canning  factory  for 
$17.50  per  ton.  e.  t.  b. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  T. 

This  is  a  general  farming  country  in 
the  heart  of  the  Alleghenys;  we  have 
pretty  bad  hills.  Some  rye,  wheat,  oats, 
buckwheat  and  corn  raised,  and  this  main¬ 
ly  marketed  through  live  stock,  except 
that  a  good  deal  of  buckwheat  is  sold. 
We  have  no  prices  yet  on  buckwheat,  as 
work  is  somoAvhat  behind  and  farmers  arc 
not  ready  to  sell  and  there  will  be  less 
than  usual.  I  think  for  our  section  the 
outlook  is  good,  for  trucks  are  coming 
here  from  Greenburg,  which  is  60  miles 
by  Lincoln  Highway ;  also  from  Johns¬ 
town,  and  it  is  raising  prices  for  us.  We 
need  it,  for  it  requires  hard  work  and 
close  figuring  to  keep  ahead  on  these  ever¬ 
lasting  hills.  We  get  from  hucksters  Avho 
go  through  here  regularly,  44c  for  butter ; 
eggs,  44e  ;  young  chickens,  28c;  old,  22c; 
hogs,  live,  20c;  steers,  8  to  SYoC.  Not 
much  hay  sold  at  this  time.  Fallen  ap¬ 
ples  have  sold  here  for  50c  per  bn. ;  plums, 
$1 ;  pears,  $1. ;  tomatoes,  $1 ;  peaches,  .$1 
per  bu.  Onions.  $1.25  per  bu.  Potatoes, 
$1.50  per  bu.;  lambs,  16c.  S.  L.  L. 

Somer-set  Co.,  Pa. 

Wheat,  $1.85  per  bu.,  with  no  one  sell¬ 
ing;  oats,  60c  per  bu. ;  corn,  old,  .$1.65; 
rye,  $1..50.  Potatoes  retailing  at  $1.7.5 
to  $2.  Eggs,  46e ;  butter,  46c  per  lb. ; 
lard,  30c  per  lb. ;  bacon,  30c ;  shoulder, 
SOc ;  ham,  .32c  per  lb.  The  crops  are  only 
ordinary.  There  is  no  extra  good  crop 
of  anything.  Wheat  very  thin  on  ground 
but  thrashing  well ;  corn  and  oats  only 
ordinary.  With  the  scarcity  of  labor  and 
the  increasing  high  price  of  everything 
for  farmers,  the  price  of  products  is  not 
enough  to  encourage  a  large  acreage. 
The  farmers  cannot  do  it.  R.  D.  B. 

.Tuniata  Co.,  Pa. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Softening  Hard  Water 

1  would  like  to  knoAv  Avhere  I  can  get 
Avater  analyzed,  as  I  Avould  like  to  knoAV 
how  much  lime  there  is  in  it,  as  it  may 
be  injurious  for  drinking.  It  is  very 
hard  and  turns  milky  as  soon  as  you  put 
soap  in  it.  E.  R.  F. 

The  nearest  good  analyst  is  the  man 
for  your  water  if  you  must  have  it 
.analysed,  but  how  can  Ave  tell  you  where 
he  is  when  you  do  not  give  us  your  post 
ofiice  and  name  as  well?  Your  letter 
ought  to  have  gone  in  the  waste  basket, 
but  it  is  of  general  interest,  since  hard 
Avpters  are  common,  so  it  gets  a  few  lines. 
There  are  some  physicians  who  are 
against  drinking  hard  AA’ater,  but  most  of 


In  a  recent  issue  you  asked  for  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  Spring  wheat  yields.  Here 
in  Northern  Minnesota  Ave  have  the  best 
crop  ever  harvested  here  since  the  country 
was  settled.  One  hears  of  many  such 
yields  as  noted  in  enclosed  clii)ping,  for 
Red  River  Valley  runs  .30  to  .50  bushels 
per  acre.  Thousands  of  acres  of  Early 
Ohio  potatoes  are  groAvn  in  this  part  of 
the  Red  River  Valley,  yield  fair,  brisk 
demand,  90  cents  to  $1  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b. 
railroad.  First  killing  frost,  September  17. 

“The  square  mile  of  wheat  on  section 
15,  purchased  last  year  by  Eugene  Grant 
for  $55  per  acre,  has  been  thrashed  just 
this  Aveek  and  the  total  yield  is  close  to 
30  bushels.  At  the  present  price  Mr. 
Grant  will  net  the  price  of  the  land  and 
have  some  margin  to  spare.  It  is  once 
in  a  Avhile  that  instances  of  this  kind 
occur  in  Clay  County.”  c.  G.  Vincent. 

Clay  Co.,  Minn. 

Corn,  $1 .75 ;  oats,  75c ;  Avheat,  $2.25 
bu. ;  potatoes,  .$2.  Chickens,  40  to  50e 
lb. ;  eggs,  50e  doz.  Hay,  $16  to  $20  ton. 
Corn  light  crop ;  oats  good ;  potatoes  half 
crop.  M  heat  fair.  Hay  good ;  farm 
Avages  very  high  here;  help  scarce. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.  i.  w.  M. 

The  prices  that  we  farmers  are  getting 
are,  for  No.  1  loose  hay,  $1.70  per  cwt. ; 
No.  2,  $1.50  per  CAvt.  Wheat,  .$2.20  per 
bu.  for  the  best.  Potatoes,  $2.25  to  $2.50 
per  bu.  Milk,  9c  per  qt.,  delivered  in 


DOMESTIC. — Two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  American  lives  are  believed  to  have 
been  lost  wdien  a  German  super-submarine, 
carrying  eight-inch  guns,  shelled  and  sank 
the  American  freight  transport  Ticon- 
deroga  1,700  miles  off  the  Atlantic  coa.st 
Oct.  5. 

A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  Alien  Property 
Custodian,  announced  Oct.  10  that  he 
had  taken  over  19.009  of  the  20,000  shares 
of  c.apital  stock  of  the  Bridgeport  Projec¬ 
tile  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  that 
this  concern  had  reported  to  him  property 
of  the  approximate  value  of  $500,000  held 
by  it  for  and  in  behalf  of  Germany.  This 
company  Avas  foriiArd  by  German  interests 
for  the  purpose  of  hampering  American 
munition  manufacture.s.  The  plan  was  to 
have  the  Bridgeport  Projectile  Company 
buy  up  all  the  available  supplies  of  pow¬ 
der,  antimony,  hydraulic  presses  and  other 
supplies  and  equipment  e.s.sential  to  the 
making  of  munitions.  The  plan  involved 
also  the  negotiation  of  contracts  Avith  the 
allied  governments  to  supjdy  the  Allies 
Avith  material  of  Avar  on  a  large  scale. 
These  contracts  A\-ould  have  been  veritable 
Teutonic  scraps  of  pap(‘r,  for  there  never 
AAmuld  have  been  the  least  intention  to 
observe  them,  the  scheme  being  merely  to 
delay,  obstruct  and  deceiA’e  the  Allies  as 
to  the  exp<‘ctatiou  of  necessary  supplies. 

’Pwo  oflicers  lost  their  lives  and  six 
(.tilers  Avere  badly  burned  Oct.  10  Avhen 
fire  destroyed  the  oflicer.s’  quarters  at 
Huitecl  States  Army  Base  Hospital  No.  .3, 
Colonia.  N.  .1.  3'lie  hospital  proper  was 
not  touched  and  no  patient  Avas  in  peril. 

’Twenty-one  towns  wei-e  destroyed,  prob¬ 
ably  1,000  lives  lo.st  and  vast  quantities  of 
timber  and  crops  swept  away  by  the  forest 
fires  in  Northeastern  Minnesota  Oct.  12- 
13.  ’The  towns  totally  or  partly  destroyed 
arc  Cloquet,  Moo.se  Lake,  Kettle  River, 
l.aAvler,  Adolph,  IMunger,  Five  Corners, 
Harney.  Grand  Lake,  Maple  Grove,  Twig, 
Barnum,  MathcAVS.  Atkinson.  French 
River.  Clifton,  Carleton,  Brookston, 
Brevator.  Pike  Lake  and  I’ine  Hill. 
Many  refugees  stood  for  hours  in  the  icy 
water  of  small  lakes,  others  were  drowned 
while  seeking  refuge,  and  it  is  feared  that 
inany  more  casualties  occurred  in  rural 
districts.  Rural  residents,  refugees  say, 
were  given  but  a  moment’s  warning  be¬ 
fore  the  fiery  hurricane  SAvept  down  upon 
them.  A  pall  of  smoke  had  hung  over 
the^  countryside  for  hours,  and  a  majority 
believed  the  holocau.st  to  be  merely  the 
“Fall  fires”  Avhich  are  annual  occurrences. 
When  the  danger  became  apparent  they 
rushed  into  radlars  or  hudclled  together 
wherever  a  slight  depres.sion  in  ground 
seemed  to  promise  protection.  Officials  in 
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charge  of  relief  w'ork  still  are  unable  to 
make  an  accurate  e.stimate  of  the  material 
damage  resulting  from  the  fire.  It  was 
said,  however,  that  in  this  district  alone 
fifty  square  miles  has  been  stripped  clean 
of  timber,  crop.s,  live  stock  and  human 
habitation. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  lives  were  lost  in 
the  earthquake  Oct.  11  in  Porto  Rico,  it 
was  e.stimated  by  Gov.  Yager.  Almost 
every  town  in  the  island  reports  damage 
of  property  and  scattering  fatalities.  The 
greatest  loss  of  life  was  at  Mayaguez  and 
Aguadilla,  west  coast  cities,  and  in  the 
intervening  territory. 

.  The  transport  America 'sank  at  her  pier 
Hoboken  Oct.  15,  within  a  few  hours 
1  sailing  with  troops.  It  was  said 
J-,2tK)  men  were  on  board,  but  the  missing 
are  put^  at  three  sailors  and  two  soldiers. 
It  IS  said  the  sinking  was  due  to  seacocks 
or  portholes  being  left  open  through  care- 
lessness.  The  sinking  was  like  that  of 
the  fet.  Paul  a  few  months  ago.  The 
America  was  formerly  the  Amerika  of 
the  llamburg-American  line,  and  can 
carry  8,000  soldiers. 

Fire  in  the  Gra.sselli  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  .s  sulphuric  acid  plant  at  Cleveland, 
O.,  Oct.  1,5,  caused  a  loss  of  $175,000. 
hiremen  AAuth  water-soaked  handkerchiefs 
tied  over  their  mouths  and  noses  fought 
th(i  flames  in  dense  clouds  of  smoke 

In  a  statement  to  the  American  Meat 
I  ackers  Association,  holding  its  thir- 
teenth  annual  convention  at  Chicago  Oct 
15,  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Federal  Food  Ad- 
ministri^or,  .said  that  during  the  year 

must  ship 

-,000,000  tons  of  meats  and  fats  for  con¬ 
sumption  by  our  OAvn  soldiers,  the  Allies 
Belgium  and  neutrals.  Other  figures  pre- 
sented  showed  it  wdll  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease  bread.stuff  shipments  3.600.000  tons 
over  last  year,  sugar  330,000  tons  and 
fee(l  grains  <50,(X)0  tons  during  the  .same 
pei'Kid.  Bonele.ss  beef,  it  was  announced 
by  the  packers,  is  to  be  a  big  item  here¬ 
after  in  shipments  to  Europe.  A  method 
proposed  by  the  government  for  removing 
bones  from  dressed  beef  has  been  adopted. 
Eaving  nearly  one-half  in  cargo  space. 

WASIIINGTjpN. — The  daylight  saving 
Jaw  would  remain  in  effect  until  rescinded 
by  Congre.ss  under  a  bill  passed  Oct.  10 
by  the  Senate.  The  measure,  which  was 
indor.se(l  by  Chairman  Baruch  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  in  the  interest  of  fuel 
economy,  now  goes  to  the  House.  Under 
the  present  law  the  clocks  would  be 
turned  back  an  hour  on  Oct.  27. 

The  Food  ^Iministration  is  preparing 
to  control  coffee  prices  in  the  United 
states  and  te  bring  about  a  curtailment 
in  consumption  through  voluntary  co¬ 
operation  of  the  people.  Coffee  control  is 

taJ^en  by  the  War 
regulation, s 

providing  that  permits  for  importing  cof¬ 
fee  Avould  be  issued  only  to  the  Sugar 
L(1ual]zation  Board.  The  board  will  dis¬ 
tribute^  the  coffee  through  the  usual  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade,  but,  having  control  of  all 
supplies,  will  be  in  a  position  to  exercise 
price  control  and  stop  speculation.  Ali 
outstanding  licenses  for  importations  of 

shipments 

aftei  Oct.  18.  Ihe  Food  Administration 
IS  (losirous  that  every  one  economize  in 
the  con.suniption  of  coffee  in  order  to  free 
as  much  tonnage  as  po.ssible  for  transpor¬ 
tation  of  the  Army.  Imports  of  coffee 
exceed  50,000  tons  each  year. 

Readjustment  of  the  wages  of  150  000 
mine  Avorkers  in  the  anthracite  fields  with 
an  incri^ase  along  lines  that  will  be  agreeil 
on  by  the  mine  owners  and  mine  workers 
has  been  approved  by  Fuel  Administrator 
Garfield. 

A  campaign  has  been  started  by  the 
itailroad  Administration  to  make  all  loco¬ 
motives  not  only  safe  but  efficient.  As  a 
result  of  the  discovery  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  (  ommission  inspectors  of  loco- 
motives  in  operation  in  such  condition 
that  their  use  aauis  considered  in  viola- 
safety  Iuavs,  respon- 
.sihility  tor  locomotives  found  on  the  road 
111  unsafe  or  unsatisfactory  condition  has 
been  put  up  to  supervisory  officers  of  the 
rajlrOtids  under  orders  just  issued* 


Coming  Farmer  Meetings 

International  Soil  Products  Exposition, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  16-26. 

National  and  Northern  Nut  Grower.s’ 
Associations,  joint  meeting,  Albany,  Ga., 
vJet.  1. 

TV  Horticultural  Exposition, 

Des  Moines,  loAva,  Nov.  5-8. 

Second  Patriotic  Sheep  Meeting,  exhi¬ 
bition  and  sale,  Ncav  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  Albany  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  State  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  and  State  Food  Commission,  Al- 
bany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  12-14. 

National  Grange,  annual  meeting,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  13. 

American  Royal  Live.stock  Show,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  16-23. 

Ncav  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City,  N.  .7 
Dec.  2-4. 

Fifth  Annual  National  Farmers’  Ex¬ 
position  and  Ohio  State  Apple  Show,  'To¬ 
ledo,  O.,  Dec.  6-14. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Toledo,  O.,  Dee.  6. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  and  NeAV  York  State  Fruit  Grow- 
er,s’  A.ssociation,  joint  meeting,  Rochester,' 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  12,  1919. 
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Dont  Send 
a  Penny 

rhcse  Len-Moit  Work  and  Outdoor  Shoes 
are  snch  wonderful  value  that  we  will  j 
idadly  send  them  to  you  at  once, 
no  money  down.  XOU  will 
find  them  eo  well* 
made  and  so  stylish 
and  snch  a  big:  mon* 
ey  saving  bargain 
that  yon  will  sure* 
ly  keep  them. 

No  need  to  pay 
higher  prices 
when  you  can  buy 
d  irect  from  us, 

V/hy  pay  ^  and 
K  for  shoes  n<  ' 
near  so  good? 


This 
shoe  ip 
built  to 
t  the  de¬ 
mand  of  an 
outdoor  city 
workers’  shoe 
as  well  as  for  the 
modern  farmer. 
Built  on  stylish  lace 
Blucher  last.  Special 
tanning  process  makes  the 
leather  proof  against  the  acid  in 
milk,  msmure,  soil,  gasoline, etc.  They 
ontwear  three  ordinary  pairs  of  shoes.  Very  flexible, 
soft  and  easy  on  the  feet.  Made  by  a  special  process 
which  leaves  all  the  "life”  in  the  leather  and  mves  it  a 
wonderful  wear-resisting  quality.  Doable  leather  soles 
and  heels.  Dirt  and  water-proof  tongue.  Heavy  chroma 
leather  tops.  Just  slip  them  on  and  see  if  they  are  not 
the  most  comfortable,  easiest, most  wonderful  shoes  you 
ever  wore.  C985  shoes  on  arrival.  If,  after 
Pay  only  —  careful  examination  you  don’t  find 

them  all  you  e:wct,  send  them  back  and  we  will  return 
your  money.  Order  by  No.  X15012. 


factory  in  every  way.  Be  sure  to  give  size  and  width. 

LEONARO-MORTON  &  CO.,  DepL  K-2064,  Chicago 


^„^GET  MY 

BARGAIN 
PRICES  ON 


^  ROOFING  NOW 


pr  ■  ■  BSBW  ■  BSBIBWIBB  ■ 

y  Write  today  for  my  free  Ready 
J  Roofing  Bargain  Book  and  see 


A  how 
y  Freight 


my  Direct-From-Factory 
"Prepaid  plan  of  deal- 
mg  saves  you  big  money  on 
roofing.  Don’t  buy  roofing  un- 
w  til  you  see  my  Money-Saving 
M  Bargain  Offers. 


M  Bargain  Offers. 

$  BUY  ROOFING  N0W'$ 


before  prices  advance.  The  same  guar*  M 
'  antee,  the  same  high  quality,  the  same  ♦ 
'  ■  :  values  that  have  made  Brown  Fence  M 
famous  are  also  characteristic  of  ♦ 
Brown’s  Ready  Roofing.  I  can  save  M 
you  money— my  book  will  convince 
11— send  today.  ^ 

Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.  ^ 

Roofing  Dept.  P 

I  Cleveland  -  Ohio 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  tb-j  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Cells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldast  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


The  Threshing  Problem 

Threihei  cowpeas  and  toy  beam 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oatt, 
rye  and  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  It.  "The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years."  W.  F.  Massey. 
"It  will  meet  every  demand."  H.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Bzp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

ROGER  PEA  A  BEAN  THRESHER  CO.. 

Morristown,  Tenn. 


[High 

est  prices 
fbr’your  old 

today  for 
advanced 
IVepay  Ih 

l^rTcesT 
e  frei^t 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  395  Howard  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Vermont  Stock  FarmFor  Sale 

Situated  3*2  miles  from  a  young  manufacturing  city 
of  6,000  people.  450  acres  of  tillage,  pasture  and 
wood  land.  Estimated  800  thousand  ft.  of  timber. 
New  sheep  barn,  new  cow  barn,  old  fashioned 
square  house,  remodeled.  Farm  capacity,  50  head 
cattle,  300  sheep.  Price,  8810,000;  part  cash. 
LAWRENCE  a  WHEELER,  inc.  FARM  AGENCY,  Springfield,  Vt. 


1 50  FARMS  FOR  SALE  Delaware  River 

Valley,  Ducks  f'o.,  Penn.,  from  6  to  200  acres;  now  is  the 
time  to  buy.  New  catalogue.  HORACE  G.  REEOER,  Newtown,  Pi. 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subjecL  For  sale  by  Rural  WcW* Yorker 


THE  MAILBAG 


GrEuting  Customs 

Is  there  any  known  reason  why  a  herd 
of  cows  grazing  in  a  field  will  all  head  the 
same  way  ?  j.  V. 

Are  you  sure  they  always  do?  We 
have  noticed  that  when  the  wind  is  blow¬ 
ing  hard  the  cows  turn  their  heads  away 
from  it.  The  same  thing  seems  to  be 
true  of  a  hot  sun,  but  we  have  certainly 
seen  cows  at  pasture  facing  in  various 
directions  on  ordinary  days. 


Fool’s  Gold  or  Pyrites 

I  found  a  large  piece  of  the  enclosed 
mineral  hero  on  this  farm.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  it  is,  and  whether  it  is  of  any 
value  ?  MKs.  F.  w. 

The  fragment  you  send  is  sulphide  of 
iron,  or  pyrites,  and  a  chance  bit  of  it, 
such  as  you  seem  to  have,  is  of  no  value, 
60  you  need  spend  neither  time  nor  money 
on  an  analysis.  The  stuff  is  common 
enough,  but  is  only  valuable  when  in  large 
quantity  near  transportation.  The  pres¬ 
ent  scarcity  of  sulphuric  acid  has  sent  the 
price  higher  than  iu  years,  but  even  so  a 
deposit  of  it  has  to  be  of  exceptional 
value  to  attract  the  needed  capital.  It  is 
true  that  some  such  ores  carry  enough 
gold  to  make  it  pay  to  work  them  for  that, 
but  the  common  name  “fool’s  gold”  for 
this  mineral  refers  to  its  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance  and  its  small  worth. 


Another  New  Daylight  Saving  Plan 

In  “Two  Views  of  Daylight  Saving,” 
page  1141,  I  think  you  have  given  the 
“key”  to  the  dissatisfaction  among  many 
farmers :  “The  clocks  have  never  been 
turned  back  at  all,  and  both  farmers  and 
hired  help  go  by  the  old  time.”  What 
difference  does  it  make  what  the  name  or 
number  of  the  hour,  so  long  as  all  call  the 
same  hour  the  same  thing?  Had  the.se 
same  farmers  turned  their  clocks  ahead, 
and  then,  in  a  common-sense  American 
way,  adapted  themselves  to  the  new  time, 
changing  their  hours  for  doing  things  to 
suit  their  lives,  everything  would  have 
been  going  “like  clockwork”  again.  By 
persisting  in  going  by  the  old  time  they 
are  forever  having  to  do  a  sum  in  arith¬ 
metic,  and  changing  their  own  time  to 
meet  their  engagements ;  hence  a  constant 
feeling  of  irritation  at  having  to  hurry  or 
always  be  behind.  Here  is  a  question  for 
discussion  at  Granges  and  community 
meetings :  Is  a  farmer,  who  does  not 
turn  his  clock  ahead  as  requested,  and 
who  constantly  criticizes  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  daylight  saving  plan,  a  slacker? 
If  not,  why  not?  S. 


Daylight  Saving  Again 

Let  me  make  a  suggestion  to  solve  your 
daylight  saving  puzzle  of  page  1141.  ^  If 
you  will  inquire  of  the  age  of  every  writer 
on  the  subject  and  classify  them  under 
the  two  sides,  you  will  probably  find  that 
all  those  in  favor  or  neutral  to  daylight 
saving  are  younger  in  age  than  those  op¬ 
posed  to  the  novelty.  .Tudging  from  your 
attitude,  I  believe  The  R.  N.-Y.  editors 
also  are  not  in  favor  of  daylight  saving. 
Ages?  Following  the  division  of  the  two 
sides  conclusions  will  be  easily  drawn  by 
the  reader.  d.  s. 

We  doubt  if  a  thorough  canvass  would 
show  any  such  division.  We  have  reports 
here  from  both  old  and  young,  and  they 
seem  about  equally  divided.  SVo  find  the 
“daylight  saving”  useful  in  the  city  work, 
but  it  certainly  has  many  disadvantages 
on  the  farm.  On  our  own  farm  we  lose 
time  and  labor  as  a  result  of  it. 


Damage  in  Woodland 

A  neighbor,  not  being  satisfied  with 
the  boundary  line  between  his  farm  and 
mine,  which  is  also  the  line  between  two 
towns,  although  the  line  had  been  accept¬ 
ed  since  1828,  and  the  line  marks  show 
plainly,  hired  surveyers,  who,  with  two 
choppers,  worked  for  some  time  chopping 
down  trees  in  order  to  run  new  lines. 
They  have  also  felled  other  trees  on  my 
meadow  lands,  and  fences,  and  have  de¬ 
stroyed,  it  is  estimated  by  experienced 
woodsmen,  from  80  to  100  cords  of  wood, 
a  large  part  first-class  spruce,  ash  and 
maple,  coming  over  on  my  land  from  two 
to  10  rods.  Am  I  entitled  to  damages 
for  the  destruction  of  this  timber? 

Adams,  Mass.  ii.  E.  ii. 

This  matter  was  taken  up  with  the 
Massachusetts  Forestry  Department,  and 
the  opinion  w'as  given  by  the  secretary 
that  you  were  certainly  entitled  to  dam¬ 
ages  if  the  situation  proved  to  be  exactly 
as  stated.  The  following  section  from  the 
Massachusetts  laws  relating  to  forestry 
was  cited,  as  applying  to  the  case :  “A 
person  who  without  license  willfully  cuts 
down,  carries  away,  girdles,  or  otherwise 
destroys  any  trees,  timber,  wood  or  under- 
wo(k1,  on  the  land  of  another,  shall  be  lia¬ 
ble  to  the  owner  for  an  action  of  tort  for 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  damages 
assessed  therefor ;  but  if  it  is  found  that 
the  defendant  had  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  land  on  which  the  trespass  was 
Committed  was  his  own  or  that  he  was 
otherwise  lawfully  authorized  to  do  the 
acts  complained  of,  he  shall  be  liable  for 
single  damages  only.”  Of  course  the  For¬ 
estry  Department  has  no  jurisdiction  iu 
a  matter  like  this.  You  should  comsult  a 
lawyer  if  you  feel  sure  that  the  damage 
was  done  on  your  .side  of  the  line.  e.  i.  f. 


Shock  Absorber 
makes  a  Ford 
ride  as  smoothly 

AHASSLERIZED  Ford  ^ 

glides  along  easily,  ^ 

smoothly,  swiftly— just 

like  a  sleigh  sliding  quickly  over  a  firm,  even  crust. 
There  are  no  jolts,  no  jars,  no  upthrow,  no  sidesway 
— ^practically  no  vibration.  The  car  is  easy  to  steer, 
safe  to  drive.  It  is  just  as  comfortable  as  the  old 
family  sleigh  filled  with  piles  of  soft  furs. 

Secure  this  comfort  at  no  co§t  to  yourself.  Install  a  set  of 
Hasslers  and  let  them  pay  for  themselves  over  and  oyer 
again  by  adding  to  your  tire  mileage,  giving  you  more  miles 
per  gallon  of  gasoline  and  oil,  reducing  the  number  and  amount 
of  your  repair  bills,  and  increasing  the  resale  value  of  your  car. 

10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Write  today  for  FREE  TRIAL  BLANK  and  we  will  have  a  set  of 
Hasslers  put  on  your  Ford  without  a  cent  of  expense  to  you. 

Try  them  10  days.  Then  if  yon  are  willing  to  do  without  them, 
they  will  be  taken  off  without  charge.  Don’t  ride  without  Has- 
elers  simply  because  someone  discourages  you  from  trying 
them.  Accept  this  offer  and  see  for  yourself.  Nearly  a  tnii» 
lion  of  the  Patented  Hasslers  notv  in  use. 

_ ...  ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc. 

1228  Spruce  Street  Indianapolis,  Indians 


SAVE  YOUR  CORN  THIS  YEAR  "T 


(B) 


TIRE-PROOF  —  RUT-PROOF  —  WE/ITHER-PROOF 

A  Marshall  Corn  Crib  costs  no  more  than  the  bid  style 
wooden  crib.  Built  of  perforated  galvanized  iron.  Lasts 
a  lifetime.  Easily  erected.  Furnishes  complete  prqtec- 
tion  against  rats,  birds,  fire,  mold  and  thieves.  Light¬ 
ning  or  weather  can’t  damage  your  crop.  Stops  waste, 
stops  loss  and  saves  you  big  money.  Ventilating  shaft 
makes  com  cure  better,  keep  drier,  free  from  rnould. 

Many  sizes  and  styles  to  choose  from.  Pnees  surprisingly  low. 

SEND  FOR  mV  BIG  FREE  CRTRLOG-TOORY 

A  post  card  will  bring  it.  Where  more  <mnvenient  fprpur- 
^aser  we  will  ship  crib  at  once  with  payment  after  harvest.  Address 

John  D.  Overholt,  Pres.  IROH  CRIB  &  Bill  CO..  Box  125  Wooster,  Ohio 


‘•err 


□itch  Your  Land 


With  This 


Sent  on 
10  Days* 
Trial 


Insures  crop  succees  in  wet 
land.  Saves  hlllsldos.  DlgeV- 
shaped  ditch  In  any  soil.  Ad¬ 
justable  to  narrow  or  wide  cut 
Mostly  steel.  Reversible, 
Equals  100  men.  Write  for 
free  book,  prices,  ter  ms  and 
money-back  guarantee. 

Simpler  Farm  Ditcher  Co.,lne.< 
Boi  6S  Owensboro,  K|. 


Your  cbance  is  in  Canada.  Rich  land.s  and 
business  opportunitie.s  offer  you  independence. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated  lands 
$35  to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay ;  $2,000  loan 
in  improvements,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan 
of  livestock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  per¬ 
sonal  property  or  livestock.  Good  markets, 
churches,  schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excel¬ 
lent  climate — crops  and  livestodk  prove  it. 
Special  homeseekers’  fare  certificates.  Write 
for  free  booklets.  Allan  Cameron,  General 
Superintendent  Land  Branch,  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway,  619  Ninth  Avenue.  Calgary 
Alberta. 


MONEY  FOR  FARMERS 

LOANS  FROM  5  TO  35  YEARS  AT 

No  Commissions  —  No  Renewals  No  Worry 

We  loan  money  to  actual  or  prospective  farm  owners  on  35-year 
mortgages  at  5^2%  interest.  You  may  use  the  money 

To  buy  or  improve  farm  lands  and  erect  buildings. 

To  buy  live  stock,  fertilizers,  and  equipment. 

To  pay  off  existing  mortgages  and  debts. 

The  mortgage  may  be  entirely  canceled  in  35  years  by  paying 
6%  %  annually — 5%%  for  interest  and  1%  on  the  principal.  Or  you 
may  pay  off  all  or  any  part  of  the  principal  at  any  time  after  5 
years.  We  loan  as  little  as  $100  or  as  much  as  $10,000,  according 
to  your  needs  and  security. 

Write  for  full  particulars  today — if  you  live  in  any  of  the  States 
listed  below.  Our  territory  comprises: 

Maine  New  Hampshire  Vermont  Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island  Connecticut  New  York  New  Jersey 

THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

145  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

WHEN  WRITING  BE  SURE  TO  GIVE  THE  LOCATION  OF  YOUR  FARM 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


I  would  like  to  know  where  you  are 
tonight,  and  what  you  have  been  doing  all 
through  this  “laberty  Day.”  With  us  the 
day  has  been  cloudy  and  wet.  and  just  as 
the  sun  went  down  Nature  took  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  sending  a  cold,  penetrating  rain. 
So  here  I  am  before  my  big  fire  with  a 
copy  of  Washington  Irving's  “Life  of 
Christopher  Columbus.”  That  .seems  the 
proper  way  to  end  Columbus  Day,  for  in 
trying  to  tell  the  children  about  him  I 
found  that  I  did  not  really  know  much 
more  than  they  do  about  the  great  dis¬ 
coverer.  So  here  I  am  back  some  400 
years  in  history  wondering  if  any  of 
these  pompous  and  bigoted  ways  of  seek¬ 
ing  for  new  worlds  or  new  methods  can 
be  applied  to  jnodern  life  in  New' Jersey. 
*  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

My  back  aches,  for  I  have  been  digging 
potatoes  all  day — and  I  thought  I  had 
graduated  from  that  job  some  years  ago. 
I’erhaps  you  will  say  that  we  .should  have 
been  out  selling  Liberty  bonds  or  parad¬ 
ing.  Per.sonally,  I  am  a  poor  salesman, 
and  we  all  subscribed  for  our  bonds  some 
days  ago.  There  are  eight  bondholders  in 
this  family.  The  influenza  has  left  us 
without  labor  except  for  the  children, 
while  the  school  is  closed.  There  are 
still  over  ItK)  barrels  of  apples  fo  pick, 
potatoes  to  dig,  plowing  and  seeding  to  be 
done,  and  a  dozen  other  jobs  all  pressing. 
So  I  decided  to  celebrate  Liberty  Day  by 
digging  those  Bible  School  potatoes.  We 
planted  a  i)atch  of  potatoes  between  rows 
of  young  peach  trees  and  promised  the 
crop  to  the  Bible  Teachers’  Training 
School.  Last  year  we  tried  this,  and  I 
put  in  a  few  of  the  latest  scientific 
touches  which  the  experts  told  us  about. 
The  plant  lice  came  in  a  swarm  and 
ruined  the  patch.  We  had  a  few  potatoes 
about  the  size  of  mai-bles.  This  year  we 
avoided  .scientific  advice,  and  just  planted 
potatoes  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  They 
were  not  cultivated  in  best  possible  man¬ 
ner,  but  they  made  a  good  crop.  So 
when  Liberty  Day  dawned  with  a  thick, 
gray  mist  over  the  land  I  decided  to  get 
those  potatoes  out  instead  of  going  on  the 
march  or  singing  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner.  From  what  I  read  of  Colum¬ 
bus  I  imagine  he  would  have  chosen  the 
parade  and  left  the  digging  to  others. 
The  world  has  taken  on  new  ideas  about 
labor  .since  then. 

So,  after  breakfast.  Cherry-top  and  I 
took  our  forks  and  started  digging.  The 
soil  was  damp  and  the  air  full  of  mist 
and  meanness  which  made  me  sneeze  and 
cough  as  we  worked  on.  Happily,  out 
on  our  hills  we  are  not  finjed  $20  for 
sneezing  outside  of  a  handkerchief,  as  is 
the  case  in  New  York!  If  anyone  has 
discovered  any  poetry  or  philosophy  in 
the  job  of  digging  potatoes  he  may  have 
the  floor.  I  call  it  about  the  most 
menial  job  on  the  farm,  and  therefore  fine 
discipline  for  “Liberty  Day.”  While  we 
were  working  Philip  and  the  larger  boy 
went  by  with  the  team  to  s<jed  rye.  They 
have  thrashed  out  enough  grain  by  hand, 
and  this  is  not  only  ideal  weathei’,  but 
about  the  last  limit  for  seeding.  The  land 
was  plowed  some  two  weeks  ago,  a  big 
crop  of  ragweed  and  grass  being  turned 
under.  If  we  only  had  the  labor  this 
ground  would  have  been  disked  twice  and 
then  harrowed.  As  it  is,  we  can  only 
work  it  once  with  the  spring-tooth.  Then 
Philip  goes  ahead  seeding  in  the  rye  by 
hand,  while  the  boy  follows  with  the 
Acme  harrow  to  cover  the  grain.  It  is 
rough  seeding  and  would  not  answer  for 
wheat,  but  rye  is  tough  and  enduring, 
and  it  will  imitate  Columbus  and  discover 
a  new  world  in  that  decaying  mass  of  rag¬ 
weed.  So  I  watch  the  seed  sowers  travel 
slowly  along  the  hillside  as  I  dig,  and 
wonder  what  was  doing  on  this  farm  427 
years  ago,  and  w'hat  wll  be  doing  here 
100  years  hence !  Such  reflections  were 
the  most  cheerful  mental  accompaniment 
I  could  find  for  digging  potatoes.  They 
are  impractical,  while  digging  is  the  most 
practical  thing  on  earth ! 

As  we  dug  on  a  man  and  woman  came 
up  the  lane.  They  came  after  apples, 
having  engaged  them  before.  The  boy 
went  down  to  attend  to  them,  while  I 
kept  on  digging.  Then  the  boy  came 
back  with  two  more  apple  customers. 
The  trouble  Avith  us  is  that  we  have  more 
customers  than  apples  this  year,  but  these 
were  old  patrons,  and  they  were  served. 
The  boy  finally  came  back  with  $41.80  as 
a  result  of  his  trading,  and  we  Avent  at 
our  job  Avith  ncAv  vigor.  As  we  dug  along 
Ave  noticed  a  curious  thing  about  those 
potatoes.  Here  and  there  was  a  vine 
large  and  strong,  and  still  perfectly  green. 
The  great  majority  of  the  hills  Avere  dead, 
but  those  green  ones  were  as  vigorous  as 
they  were  in  June.  The  variety  Avas 
Green  Mountain,  and  Ave  soon  found  that 
on  the  average  these  big  green  vines  were 
pi-oducing  twice  as  much  as  the  dead 
hills.  Some  of  these  living  vines  carried 
three  or  four  big  potatoes.  Others  had  a 
dozen,  Avith  seven  or  eight  of  market  size, 
Avhile  others  had  about  16  tubers,  mostly 
small.  Just  Avhy  these  vines  should  act 
in  this  way  I  do  not  know.  There  are 
so  many  possible  reasons  that  I  should 
have  to  guess  at  it.  as  Columbus  did  when, 
as  his  shii)  sailed  on  and  on  into  the 
west,  the  compass  began  to  vary.  The 
boy  and  I  decided  that  hei-e  Avas  where 
we  might  discover  a  good  strain  of  Green 
Mountain  on  Columbus  Day.  So  we  have 
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selected  15  of  the  best  hills.  They  will 
be  planted,  hill  by  hill,  next  year  and 
still  further  selection  made.  We  discarded 
the  hills  Avith  only  a  fcAV  big  potatoes 
and  akso  those  with  many  small  ones,  and 
selected  those  with  a  good  number  of 
medium-.sized  tubers.  It  may  come  to 
nothing,  but  avc  will  try  it.  Experience 
and  careful  figures  show  that  an  ordinary 
crop  of  potatoes  in  this  country  does  not 
pay.  The  same  is  true  of  a  flock  of  or¬ 
dinary  poultry,  or  a  drove  of  scrub  pigs. 
There  is  no  profit  except  in  well-bred,  se¬ 
lected  stock.  That’s  what  we  think  we 
have  in  pigs  and  poultry — perhaps  we 
may  get  something  of  the  same  thing  in 
potatoes. 

4i  *  *  ^ 

_  But  there  is  one  sure  thing  about  dig¬ 
ging  potatoes — you  Avmrk  up  a  great  appe¬ 
tite.  At  noon  there  came  a  most  wel¬ 
come  parade  up  the  lane.  It  was  not  a 
woman  suffrage  procession,  but  Mother, 
Aunt  Eleanor,  Rose  and  the  little  girls, 
bringing  the  lucnic  dinner  in  baskets  and 
pails.  The  boy  had  built  a  fire  up  above 
the  spring  and  piled  stones  up  around  it. 
By  the  time  I  had  Avashed  my  hands  and 
face  in  the  brook  Mother  had  a  frying 
pan  over  this  fire  Avith  slices  of  bacon 
sizzling  and  giving  up  their  fat.  "SYben 
this  bacon  was  brown  the  slices  Avere 
taken  out  and  the  fat  kept  on  bubbling 
and  dancing.  Then  Aunt  Eleanor  cut  up 
slices  of  Baldwin  apples  and  dropped  them 
into  this  fat.  They  tell  me  Ben  Davis  is 
best  for  this  fried-apple  performance,  but 
I  found  no  fault  Avith  Baldwin  as  it 
jumped  out  of  that  fat.  The  chemist  Avill 
no  doubt  explain  how  the  bacon  fat  com¬ 
bined  with  the  acid  of  the  apple,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.  Let  him  talk  ;  it  does  him  good — 
but  have  another  fried  apple !  Men  may 
come  and  men  may  go,  but  they  Avill 
seldom  find  more  appetizing  food  or  a 
more  perfect  balanced  ration  than  the 
Hope  Farmers  discovered  around  that 
fire.  There  was  bread  and  butter,  fried 
bacon,  fried  apple,  pot  cheese  and  several 
of  our  choice  Red  hen’s  eggs  boiled  hard 
and  chopped  fine  with  a  little  onion.  Of 
course,  eggs  are  worth  good  and  great 
money  just  now,  but  nothing  is  too  good 
for  an  occasion  like  this.  And  so,  on  that 
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cheerless  day,  .sitting  around  our  fire,  we 
all  concluded  that  Columbus  did  a  great 
thing  when  he  discovered  America.  I 
knew  a  man  who  went  to  a  picnic  and 
groAvled  hard  becau.se  his  butler  was  not 
there  to  w.’.it  on  him.  If  I  had  a  butler 
on  the  premi.ses  I  would  put  him  at  dig¬ 
ging  potatoes. 

♦  ^ 

But  our  job  Avas  not  to  be  ended  by 
eating  fried  apples  and  bacon,  pleasant  as 
that  occupation  is,  and  when  I  put  out 
my  hand  I  Avas  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
first  faint  evidence  of  rain  was  beginning. 
The  larger  boy  Avent  back  to  his  rye  seed¬ 
ing,  and  vei-y  soon  Tom  and  Broker  could 
be  seen  on  the  loAver  farm  pounding  back 
and  forth  over  the  field  like  gray  giants 
hauling  up  the  guns.  All  hands  went  to 
picking  up  potatoes.  Mother  picked  tAvo 
bushels  and  then  had  to  go  back  to  her 
housework.  Little  Rose  claimed  that  she 
picked  up  20  potatoes.  Her  chief  job  was 
to  hold  on  to  her  throat  and  ask  if  it  was 
not  time  to  eat  one  more  of  those  SAveet 
throat  tablets  I  had  in  my  pocket.  The 
rain  sloAvly  developed  from  mist  to  good- 
sized  drops.  I  know  Avhat  it  means  to 
get  Avet,  and  in  any  other  cause  I  aa’ouIJ 
have  left  the  job,  but  aa’o  were  there  to 
finish  those  potatoes,  and  Ave  stayed  by  it 
until  they  were  all  picked  up.  The  last 
barrel  or  tAvo  came  up  out  of  the  mud, 
and  our  hands  and  feet  were  surely  plast¬ 
ered  with  common  clay — but  we  finished 
our  job.  Then  came  the  boys  Avith  Broker 
and  the  fruit  Avagon  to  carry  the  crop  to 
the  barn.  One  of  these  boys  had  on  a 
rubber  coat — the  other  a  sack  over  his 
shoulders.  They  Avent  on  up  the  hill  to 
get  a  load  of  apples  and  on  their  AA’ay 
back  brought  doAvn  the  Bible  potatoes, 
Avhere  they  will  dry  out  and  be  ready  for 
delivery.  When  aa’c  got  to  the  barn  there 
was  another  party  after  apples. 

*  4:  «  4:  4: 

We  finished  it  all  at  la.st,  dried  off  be¬ 
fore  the  fire  and  found  ourselves  none  the 
worse  for  the  day.  In  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  my  back  I  Avould  not  from  choice 
go  to  a  dance  tonight,  but  that  will  limber 
out  in  time.  The  fire  roars  away,  the 
rain  taps  at  the  AvindoAV,  and  we  are  safe 
and  warm.  We  have  had  our  supper,  and 
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I  suppose  I  could  tell  where  Aunt  Eleanor 
has  hidden  a  pan  of  those  famous  ginger 
cookies.  I  Avill  make  it  a  one  to  five 
chance  that  I  can  also  find  a  pan  of 
baked  apples.  I  think  I  will  not  reveal 
the  secret  publicly  at  this  time.  The  Food 
Administrator  might  accuse  her  of  using 
too  much  ginger  or  sweetening!  School 
has  been  closed  on  account  of  the  influ¬ 
enza,  but  the  children  are  still  Avorking 
their  “examples,”  and  I  give  them  a  fcAV 
original  sums  to  work  out.  Little  Rose 
li.stens  to  all  this,  and  finally  proposes 
this  one  of  her  oAvn : 

“If  a  Avoman  paid  three  cents  at  a 
ho.spital  for  a  baby,  how  much  would  a 
horse  cost?” 

I’ersonally,  I  Avill  give  that  up,  and  go 
back  to  the  “Life  of  Columbus.”  The 
most  interesting  thing  to  me  is  the  ac- 
wunt  of  the  council  of  wise  men  to  whom 
Columbus  tried  to  explain  his  theories. 
They  told  him  that  since  the  old  philoso¬ 
phers  and  wise  men  had  not  discovered 
any  neAV  Avorld,  it  was  great  presumption 
for  an  ordinary  man  to  claim  that  there 
remained  any  great  discovery  for  him  to 
make.  Seems  to  me  I  have  heard  that 
same  argument  ever  since  I  was  able  to 
read  and  understand.  Perhaps  it  is  well 
that  all  Avho  came,  like  Columbus,  with  a 
theory  and  vision  of  new  worlds  must 
fight  and  endure  and  suffer  before  the  slow 
and  prejudiced  public  will  give  them  a 
chance.  But  here  comes  a  message  for 
me  to  come  upstairs  and  see  a  strange 
thing.  Little  Rose  cannot  have  her  own 
way,  and  she  has  gone  into  a  passion  al¬ 
together  too  big  for  her  little  frame.  She 
Avill  not  even  let  me  come  near  her,  and 
back  I  come  a  little  sadly  to  my  book 
and  my  fire.  They  are  not  quite  .so  sati.s- 
fying  as  before.  But  who  comes  here? 
It  is  Mother  carrying  a  very  pink  and 
repentant  morsel  of  humanity — little 
Rose.  She  hunts  up  my  electric  hearing 
device  and  Avith  the  ear  piece  at  my  ear 
I  hear  a  trembly  little  voice  saying: 

“/’s  awful  sorry!" 

And  that  is  a  fine  ending  for  Liberty 
Day.  Perhaps,  like  Columbus  on  that 
fateful  night  at  the  end  of  his  voyage, 
this  little  one  sees  the  first  faint  light  of 
a  new  world !  Who  knows?  ii.  w.  c. 


The  Handiest  Threshing  Outfit 

• 

This  combination  —  a  Case  20x28  Thresher  and  a  Case  10-18 
Kerosene  Tractor — is  especially  practical  to  the  farmer  who 
wants  to  do  his  own  work.  No  time  is  wasted  in  the  morning 
in  getting  started.  Both  machines  can  be  lined  up  quickly.  The 
tractor  will  run  for  hours  without  attention. 


^  No  coal  is  needed — no  engineer — 
no  water-boy.  You  can  thresh  ex¬ 
actly  when  you  are  ready — you  don’t 
have  to  wait  your  turn. 

Driving  a  thresher  is  only  one  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Case 
10-18.  With  it  you  can  turn  from 
one  job  to  another,  getting  the  max¬ 
imum  number  of  days  of  use. 

For  threshing  it  delivers  constant, 
even  power,  because  it  has  a  four- 
cylinder  motor  equipped  with  an  effi¬ 
cient  speed  governor. 

This  Case  Thresher  is  built  en¬ 
tirely  of  steel,  like  our  complete  line. 
This  means  long  life,  permanent 


alignment  and  safety  from  destruc¬ 
tion  by  fire,  warping  or  rotting. 

Case  Threshers  have  been  famous 
for  76  years.  They  save  all  the  grain. 
They  are  simplest  in  construction, 
you  cannot  buy  a  better. 

The  Case  10-18  Kerosene  Tractor 
brings  the  latest  and  best  —  having 
dozens  of  advanced  and  exclusive 
improvements.  It  is  recommended 
for  two  14-inch  plows. 

Let  us  send  you  our  illustrated 
booklets,  which  describe  Case 
Threshers  and  Tractors.  Copies  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Inc. 

1406  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wi».,  U.  S.  A. 
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Propagating  Privet 

What  is  the  best  way  to  start  to  grow 
a  hedge  for  fence  around  a  lot?  Can  it 
be  started  by  slips  or  cuttings,  or  would 
roots  be  better?  j.  8  8. 

Mansfield,  O. 

California  privet  is  almost  entirely 
propagated  from  hardw'ood  cuttings. 
These  cuttings  are  made  eight  or  nine 
Inches  long  from  matured  wood  of  the 
previous  years’  growth,  generally  during 
the  latter  half  of  Winter.  They  are  tied 
in  bundles  of  100  with  tarred  rope  or 
willow  twigs,  and  buried  in  the  open 
ground,  or  in  damp  sand  or  sawdust  in 
boxes  in  a  cool  cellar  until  April  or  May, 
when  they  are  planted  out.  They  may 
be  planted  where  the  hedge  is  to  stand, 
but,  as  some  fail  to  grow,  it  is  better  to 
plant  the  cuttings  in  nursery  rows  and 
cultivate  them  thus  for  a  year  or  two. 
They  are  usually  planted  about  four 
Inches  apart  in  the  row,  inserting  them 
into  the  soil  so  that  but  two  or  three 
of  the  top  buds  are  exposed.  If  it  is 
Intended  to  plant  them  to  hedge  at  one 
year  old,  the  rows  may  be  as  close  as 
two  feet  apart,  but  if  they  are  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  two  years  in  the  nursery,  the 
rows  should  be  about  three  feet  apart.  A 
good  way  to  plant  the  cuttings  is  to 
stretch  a  line  and  with  a  garden  spade 
open  a  narrow  trench  along  the  line,  into 
which  insert  the  cuttings  the  proper 
depth,  and  pack  the  soil  firmly  on  each 
side  of  the  row  with  the  feet,  following 
with  the  steel  rake  to  level  and  smooth 
the  soil  around  the  cuttings. 

Amur  privet '  will  not  strike  readily 
from  hardwood  cutting,  and  is  therefore 
mostly  propagated  from  soft-wood  cutting 
under  glass  in  the  cold  frame  during 
July  or  early  August.  The  cuttings  are 
made  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  then 
planted  in  rows  in  sand  in  the  frame 
about  three  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and 
the  rows  six  or  eight  inches  apart.  The 
sand  should  be  not  less  than  four  inches 
deep,  and  the  cuttings  should  be  inserted 
the  depth  of  the  sand.  As  each  section 
is  filled  the  cuttings  should  have  a  good 
soaking,  the  sash  placed  over  them  and 
heavily  whitewashed.  Keep  the  sash 
down  until  the  cuttings  strike  root,  when 
air  should  be  given  gradually,  and  finally 
after  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  sash  should 
be  removed  entirely.  The  cuttings  will 
require  sprinkling  a  couple  of  times  a  day 
until  they  are  rooted,  after  which  a  good 
soaking  once  or  twice  a  week  will  be 
sufficient.  The  young  plants  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  frame  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  when  they  are  planted  in  nur¬ 
sery  rows  in  the  open  ground.  California 
privet  may  be  propagated  from  soft-wood 
cuttings  in  the  same  way.  K. 

Notes  From  a  Maryland  Garden 

r.ast  Fall  my  Cannas  were  buried  as 
usual,  but  both  the  Cannas  and  the  Dah¬ 
lias  buried  in  the  garden  Avere  destroyed, 
the  Cannas  entirely  and  most  of  the 
Dahlias.  And  yet  the  odd  thing  about 
them  was  that  some  seedling  Cannas 
that  I  did  not  consider  worth  keeping, 
and  hence  left  to  their  fate,  are  now  the 
most  massive  plants  in  the  garden.  And 
this  while  the  soil  froze  deeper  than  I 
have  ever  known  here.  Why  carefully 
covered  and  protected  rhizomes  should 
perish  and  those  left  unprotected  live  is 
a  puzzle.  ,  ,  .  ,  ^ 

The  pe-tsai  (I  hoi>e  that  is  the  right 
name),  the  Chinese  cabbage,  about  gave 
up  the  ghost  in  the  heat  and  drought,  and 
I  thought  the  plants  were  too  far  gone  to 
amount  to  anything.  But  since  the  rains 
came  they  have  started  and  grown  like 
the  green  bay  tree,  and  are  now  fine,  large 
plants.  We  have  been  stripping  the  leaf 
midrib  and  stalk,  and  using  these  like 
celery,  and  boiling  the  remainder  of  the 
leaf.  Both  are  good.  AVe  have  also  been 
boiling  the  big  Chinese  radishes.  They 
resemble  turnips,  but  to  my  taste  are 
rather  too  strong.  Raw  they  do  fairly 
well,  though  personally  I  rarely  eat  any 
iTRdislics* 

The  August  sowing  of  spinach  was  a 
long  time  getting  above  ground,  but  is 
now  strong  and  ready  for  the  kitchen. 
The  first  of  October  the  last  sowing  of 
spinach  will  be  made.  This  for  plants  to 
winter  over  for  Spring  cutting.  I  do 
not  sow  in  Spring  unless  the  Fall-sown 
is  killed,  and  it  was  not  all  killed  even 
last  Winter,  for  I  find  that  it  lasts  just  as 
long  from  the  Fall  sowing  as  from  the 
Spring,  both  bolting  the  bloom  as  soon 
as  the  weather  gets  A\  arm. 

The  pansy  seedlings  have  been  potted 
in  214-inch  pots  and  will  be  transferred, 
some  to  a  frame  for  early  blooming  and 
some  set  in  the  beds  outside.  Of  course^ 
I  could  have  sown  them  outside,  hut  1 


am  always  more  sure  of  my  plants  from 
sowing  in  flats  in  the  shaded  greenhouse 
with  full  ventilation  day  and  night.  With 
plants  well  established  in  small  pots, 
they  can  be  put  in  tTie  frame  here  any 
time  up  to  December. 

Phlox  Drummondii  sow'n  now  will  win¬ 
ter  all  right  and  give  earlier  and  better 
bloom  than  that  sown  in  Spring. 

The  canning  crop  of  tomatoes  holds  out 
well,  and  the  crop  is  far  larger  than  was 
expected  when  the  plants  seemed  to  be 
concluding  that  life  was  hardly  worth 
living.  The  growers  Avill  get  very  good 
returns  from  the  crop. 

The  dry  weather  prevented  the  planting 
of  the  usual  area  in  late  Irish  potatoes, 
’.rhose  who  did  plant  are  going  to  reap  a 
good  price  for  their  spuds.  The_  sweet 
potato  crop  is  simply  tremendous  in  area 
and  yield,  and  the  prices  have  been  very 
satisfactory  to  growers.  The  storage 
houses  are  all  ready  for  the  final  digging, 
but  the  question  seems  to  be  the  doubt 
about  the  getting  of  coal.  If  coal  cannot 
be  had  in  time  the  crop  Avill  be  largely 
rushed  to  market.  In  fact,  when  the 
great  shrinkage  in  curing  and  storing  is 
considered,  it  takes  a  large  price  in  the 
Spring  to  equal  a  moderate  one  in  the 
Fall. 

Tulips,  Narcissi  and  hyacinths  are  in 
the  ground  Avith  the  exception  of  the 
Roman  hyacinths  and  the  Paper  AATiite 
Narcissi.  These  I  plant  about  the  first 
of  December,  when  the  soil  is  cold  enough 
to  keep  them  dormant.  Planted  now  they 
will  grow  at  once  and  get  injured  by  the 
later  cold,  and  hence  are  considered 
tender.  , 

Strawberry  shortcake  for  our  breakfast 
on  the  last  day  of  September  seemed  in¬ 
congruous  with  the  corn  in  the  shock 
Avhen  one  looked  out  of  the  window,  and 
one  remembers  that  AA'^inter  is  coming  on 
with  the  boys  “oA-er  there,”  and  we  must 
squeeze  out  a  little  more  money  for  the 
Liberty  bonds.  av.  F.  massey. 


Disaster  To  a  Prune  Crop 

I  am  inclosing  a  clipping  in  regard  to 
the  disaster  to  the  prune  crop  in  bic  val¬ 
ley.  AVe  sometimes  heretofore  ha^/e  had 
light  rains  during  prune-drying  season, 
but  never  anything  serious.  This  rain 
started  AVednesday  evening,  September 
11,  a  light  sprinkle ;  no  one  thought  much 
of  it.  But  it  gradually  increased  and 
continued  to  rain  for  nearly  three  days, 
0.1.3  inches  falling.  This  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  week  of  foggy  mornings  and 
more  or  less  cloudy  days,  causing  the 
greatest  calamity  to  the  people  of  this 
valley  that  they  have  ever  experienced. 
Not  only  is  it  a  loss  to  the  orchardists, 
but  to  the  Government  as  AV'ell,  as  nearly 
one-half  of  the  crop  was  contracted  for 
by  the  Government  for  the  arnay.  The 
crop  was  a  fairly  good  one  and  prices  very 
good.  Growers  were  expecting  to  buy 
largely  of  the  coming  bond  issue,  and 
many  have  subscribed  to  the  limit  for 
AVar  Savings  Stamps,  depending  on  what 
they  thought  to  be  a  sure  income  from 
their  prunes.  Only  a  very  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  had  been  cured  and  put 
in  storage.  Very  feAV  on  the  drying 
grounds  will  be  saved.  All  on  the  ground 
in  the  orchards  are  spoiled,  and  there 
arc  few  on  the  trees  but  what  are  cracked 
and  molding.  A  large  orchardist  told  me 
if  he  got  enough  to  pay  for  the  expenses 
of  harvesting  he  Avould  be  thankful.  He 
had  a  $12,000  crop,  and  he  is  no  Avorse 
off  than  others. 

This  is  a  rather  dark  picture,  but  there 
is  a  brighter  side.  AA-'hile  the  prune  is  the 
great  crop  of  this  valley — the  estimated 
crop  this  year  was  60,000,000  to  70,000,000 
pounds — there  was  a  good  crop  of  apri¬ 
cots,  cherries,  peaches,  apples,  walnuts, 
etc.,  with  very  remunerative  prices,  and 
orchards  will  undoubtedly  be  greatly  ben¬ 
efited  by  the  thorough  soaking,  as  the 
last  two  AVinters  have  been  very  dry,  and 
orchards  on  light  soil  were  suffering  for 
the  want  of  water.  Many  irrigating  wells 
were  very  low  or  dry.  The  hills  and 
mountains  are  already  getting  green,  and 
pasturage  will  soon  be  abundant.  Gram 
lands  and  gardens  Avill  also  be  greatly  ben¬ 
efited.  *’• 

Campbell,  Cal. 


Super*  AVithout  Divi»ion  of  Comb 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  experienced 
bee  men  regarding  the  >ise  of  supers  with¬ 
out  dividers  ( that  is,  tin  between  the  sec¬ 
tions).  Last  Summer  I  put  in  two  supers 
without  divisions.  Q’hat  honey  came  out 
better  than  all  the  rest,  so  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  to  use  divisions.  I  shall 
try  it  again  next  Summer.  o.  F. 

AVaynesfield,  O. 

Occasionally  one  can  get  very  nice 
comb  honey  without  the  use  of  separators 
or  dividers  between  the  rows  of  sections, 
but  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  bee¬ 
keeping  fraternity  that  produce  comb 
honey  now  use  some  sort  of  separator. 
AVithoiit  them  the  sections  will  vary  too 
much  in  weight,  and  moreover  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  crate  them  because  some 
sections  will  be  too  full  and  others  too 
light.  AVe  would  advise  you,  if  you  wish 
to  get  the  best  price  for  your  honey,  to 
use  separators.  e.  b. 


‘‘My  wife  never  eats  peas.”  "AA'^hy 
forego  them?”  ‘‘It  is  this  way.  She 
likes  fresh  peas,  but  doesn’t  like  canned 
peas.  Half  the  time  she  can’t  tell  them 
apart.  Naturally,  that  is  A'ery  annoying, 
so  she  won’t  eat  them  at  all.” — Kansas 
City  .Touvnal. 


hallmark 

SHIRTS 

Your  Dealer  is  Displaying  Them 

GRADUATED  Scarf  space  and  the  tie, 
time  and  temper-saving  Shield  are 
exclusive  features  in  all 

SUDJLWELI^ 

^  COLLARS  ^ 

Newest  models  now  being  shown  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  city  and  town  in  the  U.S.A. 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Makerf,Troy,  N.Y. 

heat  your 
whole  house  with  the 
Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace 

SOLD  under  a  binding  guarantee  to 
heat  comfortably  every  room  in  your 
house.  It  will  do  it  and  save  one-third 
and  more  in  fueL  No  pipes  or  flues — 
just  one  register,  through  which  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  warm,  moist  air  constantly  circu¬ 
lates  throughout  entire  house. 

TheMueller  isthe  one  furnace  which  scientifi¬ 
cally  applies  the  laws  of  warm  and  cool  eir 
circulation  for  pipelese  heating.  Burns  any 
kind  of  fuel,  is  quickly  installed  in  smallest 
cellar  and  simple  to.operate. 

Send  For  Free  Book 
*  ‘Heating  jour  Home’* 

Gives  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  about  heating.  Tells 
how  to  select  a  furnace, 
how  it  must  be  built  for 
fuel  saving  and  reliable 
heating.  Contains  com¬ 
plete  description  ofMuel- 
ler  Pipeless.  Book  is  sent 
free,  together  with  name 
of  nearest  Mueller  dealer. 

W.  A.  Case  &  Sons 
Mfg.  Co. 

Buffalo  and  Brooklyn,  N  Y 
Distributors  for  New  York 


J 


GET  THE  MOST  MONEY 

For  Your 

RAW  FURS 

I  need  all  your  fura  to  fill  waiting  orders  and  will  pay 
the^hlghest  prices  to  get  them.  Coon, skunk, fror,  oposs¬ 
um',  mink,  muskrat,  wolf  nnd  all  others.  Fire  per  cent, 
additional  on  ail  shipments  ov.  r  $)i6.  Bend  ehipmeiits 
at  once.  Checks  sent  same  day  shipment  urrires_ 

266  SEVENTH  AV., 
ISIjIY  V-vKlYj  new  YORK,  N.  Y. 


RAW  FURS 


I  Uncle  Sam 

I  Wants  Your  Fur*  A 

I  He  needs  them  to  keep  the  bora  warm 
I  • 'over  there.”  Our  prices  are  sky  hieh. 

I  Will  pay  5  per  cent,  extra  on  sinels 
I  M  shipments  amounting 

I  to  or  orer.  Ship  us 

%  ^ M  now.  Write  for  trapper's 

It"  A  gdide  and  price  list. 

Y  ^  Free  on  request. 

HARRY  LEVY 

v,133  W.  2Sth  St.  Now  York 


TijETRAP 

HOLDS! 


Send  35c. 

STAMPS  ON  Coin 

POR  POSTPAID  sample 
OP  THE 


Muskrat, 
Skunk, 
Mink,  Etc. 

\jr  i  r»  B 

Pull,  Gnaw  and  Twist  Proof 

“TRIPLE  CLUTCH” 

KANGAROO  TRAP 
THE  TRAP  WITH  wonder¬ 
ful  HOLDING  POWER 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  THF 

Free  Booklet  No.  44 

MODERN  TRAPPING  METHODS 

Tells  how  to  trap  for  Musk¬ 
rat.  Skunk,  Mink  and  Coon 

A  POSTAL  BRINGS  THIS  VALU- 
ABLE  BOOKLET 

TRIUMPH  TRAP  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

66  W.  Elm  St.  ONEIDA,  N.Y. 


BAWFURS 


New  York  is  Now 
The  World’s  Fur  Center 

New  York,  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  is 
the  center  of  the  World’s  Fur  business.  No 
matter  where  you  ship  your  Uaw  Fur?,  “'hey 
must  eventually  come  to  New  York. 

We  are  the  Fastest  Growinsr  Raw  Fur  House 
in  New  York  because  we  always  pay  the  highest 
market  prices. 

Send  for  our  Lateet  Prico  IA»t.  It’afree  on  reeueet. 


DavidBliistem  &Brd. 

ZI-StNew\5)rk 


PRO 

GUARANTEED  PRICE  LIST 

guarantee*  you  more  money  as  the  market  goea 
up;  no  less  tf  the  market  goes  down. 

FURS  to  ns,  CASH  to  yon  I 

LET  U9  help  yon  make  this  thd  most  profit^le  fur- 
year  you  have  ever  had.  Take  advantafi’e  of  Prouty  a 
Guaranteed  Price  ListSystem.  Start  now.  You  can  de¬ 
pend  on  honest  grading,  top-notch  prices »  a  squaro 
deid  all  around.  vVo  remit  y>ot  cash.  Check  mailed 
•mmeday  shipment  received.  Try  us — that's  all  wcask. 
"Grandad  Shipped  to  Prouty'* 

TUB  OLDEST  FUR  HOUSE 
In  New  York,  the  Fur  Market  of  the  World,  where 
fur  price,  always  reach  their  highest  market  value. 
Writo  for  Latost  Pric*  List,  Froo  I 
J.  L.  PHOUTY’S  SONS.  INC. 

Raw  Furs.  Ginseng  Roots,  Golden  Seat,  Etc. 

412  Wost  Broadway,  New  York  City 


If  you  don’t  send 
for  onr  price  list  we  are 
both  losers  because  you  want 
our  high  prices  and  we  need 
your  Kaw  Furs. 

L.  Bricincr  &  Sons 

(Esf.  1861) 

148  West  25th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  fox,  coon,  skunk,  possum,  ground 
hoir.  raobit,  etc.,  place  in  animars 
[burrow.  SOLD  DIRECT  at  factorr 
prtco.  Write  for  Booklet.  Ajpents 
wanted.  8abo  Trap  MfsT.  Co. 
3111  W.  ZSth  Street  CUVELANO.  OHIO 


MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS,  by 
W.  A.  Stocking:  an  excellent  dairy 
book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
,  running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COm  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  IIL 
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THE  liirSISKflf!  FA /nr EE  S  FA  PEE 

A  National  Weekly  Joiiriinl  Tor  Coiiiilry  mid  Siiliurbnn  Ilonieo 

EittnhliHhfd  /mo 

l^blUbrd  nrrkly  by  lh»  Riiml  riiblUhlnr  Compnny.  333  W>m  3O1I1  Slrrcl,  .>rn  Vorii 
HHRIIKRT  W.  COIXIJJGWOOD,  I'redtdeiit  Riid  Kaltor. 

JoHS  J.  Dit.bON,  TreftKiircr  anil  Geiiei-al  Maimjfer. 

Wm.  F.  I>lt.l/>N.  Secretary.  Mils.  K.  T.  Kovlk,  Associate  Kiiitor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  ;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR  ^ 
To  forolRii  countries  in  the  fnlversal  I’ostal  Union.  $2.W.  equal  to  8s.  Od.,  or 
*‘3  marks,  or  JOtj  francs.  Hemit  in  money  oiiler,  express 
order,  pei-sonal  check  or  hank  draft. 


Kntered  at  New  York  Post  OUlcc  ns  Second  Class  flatter. 

Advert  isin(?  rales,  76  cents  per  ntrafe  line — 7  words.  Tteferences  requireil  for 
Biiverliscrs  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accomiMiny  transient  orders. 

I  "A  .SQUAUK  I>KAL” 

V  bfilieve  that  fvery  advortiRf^mont  In  this  papor  it*  baokod  bv  a  wpon- 
flbb*  rn^rRon.  e  umc  ovrry  ^lORMiblo  precaution  and  a<imlt  the  adVcrtlKlnjf  of 
rollabic  houRcs  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  wire,  wo  will  make  crood  any  lowi 
to  iMild  Hubwribor«  KUKtalnrHl  by  tnintlnjr  any  dcliborato  Hwlncflor,  irrowpon- 
fdblo  advortlKors  or  mlHlomlln^  advertlwmonts  In  our  coliimnw.  and  any 
juch  ,»;wli)dlor  will  bo  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adju^  clHrerencoH  or  iniHtakea  between  our  mibRcribc'rs  and  honeat, 
re^onnlble  bouROfl,  whether  udvei'tiw'rR  or  not.  Wo  wilMn(cl3'  uwj  our  trood 
onloeH  to  IhlH  ond,  but  Hiieh  eaaoH  nhould  not  bo  ronfuKo<l  with  dlnhonoat 
traTiHacfbmR  \Vo  protect  HubRorilwra  n«ralnFt  roiruoH,  hut  we  will  not  ho 
roRporiHible  for  the  dt*btR  of  honoHt  h.ankriipta  Hanctionod  by  the  oourtR, 
botiee  of  the  cornrilalnt  miiHt  be  wnt  to  u«  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
1?  i<tenilfy  It,  you  fihould  mention  Thk  ItlTRAL  New- 
1  oitKKR  when  wrltinif  tho  axIveiiiHor. 

A.\Y7)ii.N(i  I  oan  do  to  boo.st  yoiir  paper  I  will  bn 
pb'aspd  to  do,  for  I  fool  j'oii  aro  oiio  of  tho  ino.st  pow»*rfiil 
infliioncrs  for  good  for  rural  lifo  that  wo  bavo  in  Ainor- 
ioa  today.  I  spout  most  of  my  lifo  in  tlio  oity  (Colnm- 
bns,  (). ),  St)  can  apjirooiato  what  you  are  trying  to  do 
for  llio  farmor.  Aftor  oiglit  yoars  of  running  a  farm 
mysi'lf.  I  roalizo  what  tho  farmor  is  up  against,  and 
somo  day  onr  oonntry  will  wako  u))  wlion  it  is  too  lato. 

IIKNKY  n.  JUDD. 

Orit  host  jiiiilrition  is  to  size  up  to  that  .statement. 

All  iiiflnenee  for  good  on  rural  life  is  like  the 
enduring  mortar  which  binds  the  stone.s  of  the  fonn- 
tlatlon  together,  and  rural  life  is  as  ever  the  fonnda' 
tion  of  the  Iteimhlie. 


TIlKJtl'l  are  many  jieoirle  in  this  w'orld  who  have 
good  lirains  and  are  eajiahle  of  clear,  hard 
thinking.  '^I'iieir  lirain  lacks  a  stojijier,  .so  that 
under  e.xcitenient  or  .strain  it  emjities.  The  wi.se 
man  uses  liis  longne  as  a  stojiper  for  the  brain, 
and  knows  when  to  stop  talking.  Too  many  jieople 
use  the  tongue  as  a  corkscrew.  Talk  has  (unirtled 
many  a  head  where  silence  would  have  tilh'd  it 
witli  wisdom. 


IIkrk  is  an  oxamplo  of  cotton  jrriccs.  1  brdiovo  that 
raw  cotton  went  up  to  117  cents  a  ironiid,  the  Jiigliest 
kmiwn.  I  jn.st  bought  two  yards  of  colored  chee.seeloth, 
whieh  used  to  cost  S  cents  a  yard.  It  is  now  J//  rents  a 
ysird.  The  two  yards,  which  cost  48  cents,  weigh  just 
three  ounces.  Spool  cotton  has  not  gone  tip  in  projror- 
tion^with  other  textiles,  for  I  just  bought  a  ilozen  spools 
for  .70  cents~flve  cents  a  spool  has  long  been  the  staml- 
iird.  Labor  in  tlie  thread  mills  must  be  as  well  jmid  as 
the  woven  good.s,  especially  as  the  .Southern  mills  em- 
jdoy  so  much  cheap  child  labor.  T. 
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dozen  men  (bore  may  he  throe  who  are  niort*  or  ]es.s 
willing  to  go  riglit  ahead,  two  more  who  are  half 
willing,  three  who  must  lie  pulled  in.  two  who  wait 
until  the  scheme  is  safe  and  suece.ssfni.  and  two 
oiienly  critical  or  liolding  hack.  This  jiroiiortion  will 
vary  somewhat,  hut  all  these  characters  will  he 
found  in  the  usual  farm  organization.  The  few 
.strong  men  are  expected  to  pnsli  the  plan  through, 
and  their  motives  will  often  lie  questioned.  Tho 
.social  or  business  reformer  must  he  very  mucli  of  a 
philo.sopher,  as  patient  as  an  ant,  as  persl.stent  as 
a  hnlldog  and  as  patriotic  as  a  lionoy-l)ce. 


COTTON  is  now  quoted  at  .'lOi/i  cents  jier  junind, 
wliile  tliis  cloth  co.sts  Tims  the  cotton 

grower  receives  what  we  call  an  II  cent  dollar  on 
this  transaction.  We  have  tried  our  best  to  iiavc 
.someone  givt*  ns  any  jrlau.sihle  reason  why  a  f.-irmer 
.should  sell  his  wool  at  70  cents  or  ]o.s.s  and  then  lind 
his  wife  comiielled  to  jiay  .'^4  or  more  for  knitting 
yarn.  It  will  he  harder  stilt,  we  imagine,  to  find 
W'hy  a  cotton  grower  receives  .‘50  cents  or  loss  for  cot¬ 
ton  and  tlien  iias  liis  wife  ]iay  over  J}:2.50  for  cotton 
chitli.  'I'hc  same  thing  runs  all  through  the  list,  with 
very  few  excejdions.  Next  week  we  sliall  give  the 
frad(‘  I'elations  between  a  cow’s  liido  and  a  irair  of 
.shoes.  We  used  to  talk  about  tlie  .TTcent  dollar, 
and  W(‘  were  told  tliere  Avas  no  .sucli  thing.  Now  we 
shall  liixl  flmt  on  many  articles  that  dollar  has  been 
cut  in  two. 

AF'I’KR  December  1  no  barley  or  other  grain  may 
he  used  for  brewing  jmiqioses  if  Ihe  T’niled 
.States  Government  stands  up  lo  its  word.  Tlu*  brew¬ 
ers  and  .saloon-keeii(>rs  seem  lo  think  this  law  can¬ 
not  h<*  enforced,  hut  we  think  it  will  he.  'I'lie  h:irl<‘y 
thus  saved  from  brewing  will  naturally  he  n.sed  for 
linman  food  and  for  feeding  stock.  Tin*  brewers 
liavc  claimed  that  the  loss  of  hrt'wer.s’  grains  will 
jirove  a  calamity  lo  dairymmi,  Init  the  ground  harl(*y 
will  contain  more  food  than  tlie  grains  alone,  and 
ouglit  to  help  out  the  feed  situation.  There  are  a 
good  many  Noi'thern  dairy  farms  Avliert;  oat.s.  barley 
and  corn  ground  together  have  provided  a  good  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  cows.  Tlie  fact  is  that  barley  has 
hcmi  so  long  regarded  as  a  brewing  gr.-iin  lh:it  ils 
lnu‘  value  for  bread  and  for  stock  food  has  not  been 
recognized.  ’I’liere  are  many  locations  where  barley 
will  jray  heller  than  oats. 

» 

'I'mk  fact  that  vve  purchased  a  car  of  feed  and  saved 
.$2t)0  on  it  did  more  than  live  years  of  lectures  ami  or¬ 
ganization  to  show  the  advantage  of  co-operation  among 
farmers.  n.  c. 

Micliigan. 

IT  did!  Derlmps  some  of  the  lectures  aifd  organi¬ 
zations  were  needed  lo  get  things  under  way,  hut 
“doing  something”  always  heats  talking.  When  it 
comes  to  action,  liowever,  there  must  always  he  a 
few  strong  men  willing  to  go  aliead  and  as.sume  re¬ 
sponsibility.  rsnally  in  tlie  average  group  of  a 


T' 


Aftkr  reading  your  editorial  in  regard  to  the  letter 
from  Secretarj'  F.  K.  Lane,  I  decided  to  write  yon  in 
regard  to  nnocenpied  land  in  onr  locality.  In  thi.s  dis¬ 
trict,  in  D.swego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  there  are  eight  farm.s,  six 
of  which  are  not  occupied,  and  some  of  them  haven’t 
even  been  worked  at  all  for  three  years  or  more.  Eleven 
years  ago.  when  I  came  here,  these  farms  Avere  all  occn- 
jn'ed  by  prosperous  farmers,  but  today  the  real  e.state 
men  have  raised  the  jrriee  until  no  one  can  afford  to  buy 
tliem.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  tho  Government  get 
irossession  of  these  farms.  u.  f. 

dIE  Government  is  not  trying  to  got  po.ssos.sion 
of  or  AA’ork  such  farms.  What  Secretary  Lane 
sngge.sts  is  that  all  suitable  places  should  he  dis- 
ctiA'cred  and  ela.ssified  .so  that  Avhen  the  soldiers  re¬ 
turn  they  may  know  irromjdly  Avhat  tliero  is  ojien  to 
them.  The  Government  Avill  not  buy  and  .sell  land. 
It  may.  in  tin*  fulnri',  so  change  some  of  the  features 
of  tlie  Land  Dank  .system  tliat  poor  men,  Avifhout 
cairital,  may  iiaA’e  a  cliance  on  tlie  land,  hut  the 
(iovernment  lias  no  thought  of  hnying  land  or  AAmrk- 
ing  it.  Wliat  Ave  are  trying  to  do  is  to  show  jn.st 
AA'hat  those  Eastern  farm.s  are — tlieir  disadA’anlages 
as  Avell  as  their  good  points.  We  Avant  to  get  them 
all  ii.sted  and  elassilled  before  the  Avnir  is  ov'or.  Then 
Avo  Avant  to  develoji  some  .system  for  selling  and 
transferring  llie.so  farm.s  direct  or  under  charge  of 
some  farm  organization.  TIio  country  is  full  of  real 
estate  agents,  some  of  them  straight,  and  otJiors  as 
crooked  as  a  river.  We  do  not  Avant  the.se  men  to 
reap  all  tlie  lienefit  from  a  discussion  of  these  farms. 
1'here  ought  to  he  in  evtu-y  county  an  organization 
for  liaiidling  tliis  land  .situation. 
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N  iiage  1224  Frof.  Sa vagi'  of  Cornell  gives  sev¬ 
eral  comhinations  of  fi'cds  to  make  a  good  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  dairy  cows.  Some  of  tlie.se  are 
ratliei*  more  eoinjilicated  than  the  man  Avitli  a  foAv 
cows  AA’onld  care  to  handle,  hut  there  is  no  doubt 
about  tlieir  quality.  During  the  jiast  few  years 
I’rof.  11.  E.  .Tndklns  has  answert'd  many  questions 
about  feed  comhinations.  Sometimes  by  adding  one 
or  two  strong  f<*cds  to  tlie  liomc-grown  siipjily  a 
farmer  1ms  been  ahlt'  to  “halancc”  tlu'  ration  so  that 
tlie  milk  flow  gained  2.'5  jier  cent  or  more.  There 
can  he  no  question  about  the  value  of  giving  a  coav 
AA’liat  slie  needs  and  Avhat  she  Avants.  Prof.  Savage 
says  lie  has  for  years  askt'd  tlie  feed  manufacturers 
to  state  on  the  paekagt'  just  what  tlu'ir  mixture  con¬ 
tains.  Our  impre.ssioii  is  that  some  of  them  do  that 
now. 


dIE  Avhirlwind  caniiiaign  in  1-hirope  Avhieh  has 
swept  the  Germans  hack  toward  the  Rhine  start¬ 
ed  Avitli  the  active  entrance  of  our. army  into  the 
tight.  It  is  now  avcII  understood  that  Germany,  and 
to  a  Ic.ss  extent  our  oAvn  Allies,  <|ucsf ioiicd  Hit'  liglit- 
ing  iiower  of  tlie  .Vnu'rican  Army.  'I'lu'.v  all  kiicAV 
the  Avcalth  and  immcii.se  resources  of  this  oonntry, 
hut  thc.v  did  not  know  Hit'  spirit  of  onr  men.  'I'he 
Germans  from  the  tirst  said  that  onr  hoys  Avoiild  not 
figlit.  ’I'hcy  could  not  imagine  a  jieacofiil  nation 
taking  hoys  right  olT  Ihc  farm  or  from  tho  dt'sk  or 
Gie  Avork.shop  and  quickly  turning  them  info  a  mighty 
army.  IMen  like  the  Kaiser  and  his  Avar  lords  ar<* 
utterly  incapable  of  niiderstaiidiiig  the  siiirit  of  a 
rc|inhlic.  'I'lieir  notion  of  tlie  “jilaiii  jieojrle”  Avonld 
mean  a  group  of  solid,  stupid  and  nntliinking  men 
Avlio  Avere  creati'd  to  <lt»  just  Avhat  the  ruling  classes 
told  tlK'in  fo  do.  and  nothing  else.  As  for  these 
Americans  Avho  rule  the  country  throngli  popular 
sulTragc.  av1i(»  liave  little  reverence  for  autocracy  or 
any  other  “class,”  it  Avas  impo.ssihle  for  the  German 
leaders  to  imagine  such  men  slaiiding  uji  against 
their  vctt'raiis.  'I'o  a  less  extent  the  other  nations 
also  felt  that  tlie  American  soldier  Aviis  an  experi¬ 
ment.  hocanse  they  did  not  ninh'rslaiid  the  true  s]i!rit 
of  .\nierica.  They  all  found  out  at  Chatean-Thierry, 
and  they  have  ht'en  learning  niort'  ever  since.  When 
our  .\nierican  hoys  cut  tlit'ir  A\'ay  through  the  faimnis 
Prussian  Guard,  tlic  German  Avar  lords  knew  they 
were  Avhiiiped.  'I'hen  the  Avorld  kru'w  that  .\nieriea 
could  not  only  supply  the  needed  material,  hut  the 
highest  type  of  manhood  as  Avell.  'riit'se  farmers  and 
clerks  and  Avorkmen  and  students  took  nji  “the 
double  iioAvor  of  manhood”  and  gave  Ihe  Avorld  its 
greate.st  lesson  in  democracy.  From  that  moment  the 
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final  defeat  of  Germany  lias  been  certain,  for  it  has 
put  into  the  .Vliies  that  spiritual  poAver  Avhich  must 
CA'cr  Avin  in  a  contest  between  men  or  nations.  And 
we  older  men  Avho  must  remain  at  home  duties  Avhile 
we  watch  onr  hoys  at  the  front  may  well  take  all  this 
to  heart.  While  these  hoys  are  cleaning  up  the  auto¬ 
crats  in  Europe  aah*  liaA)'  the  job  of  cleaning  up  ma- 
c‘liine-gnn  nests  of  iioliticians  and  profiteers  in  .\mer- 
ica.  We  can  only  do  thi.s  liy  sliowlng  tho  fearless 
fighting  spirit  Avhlch  has  made  n.s  .so  proud  of  onr 
hoy.s.  For  years  iioav  the  groat  intere.sts  engageil  in 
handling  and  transporting  onr  products  have  come 
to  regard-ns  somoAAhat  as  tlie  Germans  regarded  onr 
boj’.s.  They  knoAA'  aa'o  Iuia'c  tlie  power  and  that  Ave 
are  Avilliiig  to  work,  and  that  we  are  patriotic,  but 
they  have  come  to  fliink  that  avo  avIII  not  fight.  They 
believe  still  that  they  can  make  us  desert  principle  ’ 
for  party  Avhonever  avo  get  too  close  to  a  demand  for 
onr  rights.  Onr  Iioys  liave  given  the  German  auto¬ 
crats  the  surprise  of  their  entire  national  life.  What 
are  yon  doing  liere  to  hack  nji  your  boy’s  Avork? 

9.i 

U.NDER  a  new  law  Avliicli  Avent  into  effect  on  Sep- 
temher  1  it  is  noAv  a  crime  in  New  York  State 
to  overdraAA'  your  Iiank  account.  Any  per.son  who 
makes  a  chwk,  draft  or  order  on  any  bank  knoAving 
that  he  has  not  enough  money  on  deposit  to  meet  it 
is  guilty  of  atteniiited  larceny.  If  actual  money  is 
olitained  from  another  in  this  Avay  it  is  larceny.  In 
any  jiro.secutioii  for  making  such  a  check  or  draft, 
the  fact  that  it  aauis  offered  is  considered  prima  facie 
evidence  of  intent  to  defraud  unless  the  money,  Avifh 
interest  and  fees,  is  made  good  Avithin  10  day.s.. 
This  bogus  cheek  hnsiness  has  been  a  favorite  trick 
of  swindlers.  IMost  business  men  hav’e  been  duped 
in  tills  Avay  by  advancing  money  on  bad  checks. 
Sometimes  farmers  roceiA’e  sncli  checks  and  hold 
them  for  week.s,  only  to  find  that  they  are  worthless. 
Until  this  law  AA'as  ])as.sed  it  Avas  not  pos.slble  lo 
catch  all  the.se  rogne.s,  .since  they  could  claim  that 
they  fhouglit  tJiey  liad  a  hank  account.  Noav  they 
must  make  their  cliecks  good  or  have  them  serve  as 
direct  evidence  of  fraud. 

* 

UIERE  lias  developr'd  in  tliis  country  a  great 
trade  in  AA'cll-hred  dogs.  Of  eour.se,  .some  peo¬ 
ple  will  .say  there  is  no  sueli  animal — that  all  dogs 
are  .sheep-killers  and  disease-carriers.  Others  think 
differently,  and  there  lias  been  a  great  demand  for 
“pedigree  in  fur.”  We  have  been  curious  to  learn 
whether  the  now  dog  Iuav.s,  Avith  heavy  license  fees 
and  the  general  condemnation  of  all  unnecessary 
stock,  have  affected  this  trade  in  dog.s.  One  of  our 
reader.s  states  tlie  following  suggestive  facts : 

I  soil  more  pnpiiios  and  grown  dogs  in  States  Avhoro 
tho  dog  laws  aro  stn'iigent  and  tho  taxes  are  high,  Tho 
reason  is  psychological  rather  than  a  resentful  motive. 
An  incident  in  onr  own  day  school  illustrates  niy 
thought:  A  director  happened  in  one  day,  and  in  ad- 
dres.sing  the  school,  sai/J  he  hoped  that  the  hoy.s  there 
did  not  do  as  the  boys  in  an  adjacent  school  do,  violate 
a  school  regulation  by  crawling  on  the  roof  of  the  coal 
bin  and  thus  endanger  themselves  and  injure  the  roof. 

At  noon,  when  the  director  had  taken  his  leave  and  the 
teacher  was  not  on  guard,  all  of  the  boys,  for  tho  first 
time,  nioniiti-d  the  roof  of  the  coal  bin.  Why? 

J.  n.  WlNGEllI). 

Why?  Uecause  these  hoys  folloAved  out  one  of 
tho  elemental  imimlses  of  human  nature.  In  his 
effort.s  to  learn  how  to  think  for  himself  man  finds 
it  dillicnlt  to  disliiignish  between  thought  and  sug¬ 
gestion.  A  suggestion  from  somo  stronger  mind  is 
easier  to  adojit  than  to  attomiit  strong  tlionght,  and 
so  many,  Avitliont  knoAving  it,  find  thoniselves  doing 
Avliat  is  .suggesti'd  by  others.  If  that  director  liad 
liad  any  hoys  of  his  own  he  Avonid  have  knoAvn  better 
than  to  suggest  new  forms  of  mischief.  But  that 
in  a  small  Ava.v  shows  liow  public  opinion  Is  often 
formed. 


Brevities 

The  wise  man  asks  why. 

Ai.falfa  iiay  is  only  .^88  jier  ton  in  France. 

The  backbiter  never  shows  liis  teeth  in  front. 

Rememiikr  that  phosphorus  is  the  life  of  the  wheat 
croj). 

Fhuai.I.Y  whenevr'i'  .von  j 
make  liini  roimd-shonldercd. 


epaulets  on  a  man  you 


’I'liKA'  tell  us  that  apjrh*  varic'ties  like  Ben  Davis  and 
P.lack  Ben  are  improved  in  rpiality  by  burying  them  in 
pits. 

Sugar  has  been  .selling  in  Russia  at  70  per  pound. 
Switzerland  has  lixed  the  retail  jrrice  of  eggs  at  7  cents 
i-ach. 

L\  some  towns  the  moving  jiicture  shows  have  a  “gas 
mask”  day,  on  wliicli  they  charge  200  peach  stones  for 
ailmittaiiee. 

'fiiE  Ohio  ExiieriiiK'iit  Station  advises  farmers  to 
burn  tlie  fence  rows  or  borders  of  grain  fields  to  kill  the, 
l•hinch  hugs. 

A  NEW  suggestion  about  killing  Avoodehneks  is  to  put 
sulphur  and  rags  in  a  bee-smoker,  lire  them  and  puff  the 
fumes  down  the  hole! 
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Drifting  From  the  Farm 

EOI’LE  slioiild  know  tlie  truth  about  fanners 
and  farm  conditions.  It  is  not  by  an.y  means 
a  one-sided  i)r<)i)osition,  as  certain  cit.v'  papers  would 
have  us  l)elieve.  It  is  true  that  .some  farmers  are 
now  fairly  j)rosi)erous.  Tliey  are  so  .situated  that 
they  can  make  tlieir  crops  to  tlie  best  advanta;?e, 
and  pet  bipb  i)rices  for  them.  They  are  well  sup¬ 
plied  witli  capital,  and  have  u.sed  it  wi.sely  to  im¬ 
prove  their  farms  and  secure  a  fine  outfit  of  nia- 
chiner.v.  With  the.se  advantapes  they  are  doinp  well, 
and  in  sjtite  of  the  fearful  price  they  are  ohliped 
to  pay  for  necessities,  they  have  had  a  good  sen.son. 
In  most  ca.ses  practically  all  of  their  .surplus  will  go 
into  Libel  ty  bond.s. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  farmers  are  in  desperate 
condition  owing  chiefly  to  their  inability  to  obtain 
helpers.  Some  of  them  are  on  mortgaged  farms,  and 
have  incurred  debts  in  order  to  buy  equipment  or 
stock.  Now  through  a  shortage  of  labor  they  cannot 
make  full  use  of  this  equipment,  and  cannot  even 
harvest  the  crops  which  they  have  been  able  to  grow. 
They  find  themselves  in  competition  with  the  manu- 
factnrer.s.  coal  miners  and  transportation  com- 
panie.s — all  of  whom  are  able  to  outbid  them  for 
labor  ,and  all  of  whom  have  a  price  or  a  profit  guar¬ 
anteed.  As  an  instance  of  what  is  going  on  in  some 
sections,  we  print  this  letter  from  Pennsylvania : 

With  the  exception  of  potatoes  and  buckwheat,  the 
farm  crojis  of  thi.s  county  are  about  up  to  the  average 
in  quantity  and  quality.  The  early  potatoes  are  a 
failure.  On  my  own  farm  T  had  six  acres  which  harvest 
about  25  bu.  per  acre  of  marketable  tubers.  Ilarring 
early  frosts,  the  late  crop  will  be  better.  Iluckwheat  is 
not  filling  well.  Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  farm,  and  the  shortage  of  laborers,  many 
farmers  are  becoming  discouraged.  Tho.se  who  can  do 
flo  are  accepting  other  employment  on  the  side  to  make 
a  few  dollars  to  help  pay  expen.ses.  The  writer  married 
the  best  woman  in  the  world  12  years  ago,  and  settled 
on  a  run-down  farm  of  80  acres  free  from  debt.  About 
$2,000  was  borrowed  and  spent  in  these  years,  besides 
the  earnings  of  the  farm,  to  improve  the  soil,  buildings 
and  equipment.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  .seems  to  be 
impossible  to  repay  this  money  from  the  returns  of 
the  farm,  although  the  receipts  in  1017  were  almost 
$0,000,  I  have  “accepted  a  position”  as  telegraph  oper¬ 
ator,  and  am  working  10  to  21  hours  per  day  to  help 
TJncle  .Sam,  and  get  on  my  own  feet.  There  are  many 
instances  in  my  own  community — and  it  is  an  appar¬ 
ently  thrifty  one — where  the  head  of  the  family  _  is 
working  away  from  home  and  the  farm  work  is  being 
done  by  small  boys,  and  the  already  overworked  women. 
The  excuse,  or  rather  reason,  is  the  .same — mu.st  have 
more  money.  Although  the  prospects  for  high  prices 
wer('  never  more  promising  on  the  farm,  and  up  till 
within  a  year  I  have  been  an  optimist,  the  outlook  is 
not  very  brilliant  to  say  the  least,  ll.  W.  if. 

Mercer  Co.,  I'a. 

There  is  no  question  about  this  movement  away 
from  the  farm  by  farmers  of  this  class.  While  prices 
are  high  and  i)rospects  for  the  future  seem  good,  the 
great  advance  in  all  farm  necessities  has  made  it 
necessary  for  a  farmer  to  employ  more  working  cap¬ 
ital,  and  these  men  go  into  other  occupations  in  order 
to  find  that  capital.  And  here  is  another  side  of  the 
matter  not  often  considered : 

This  is  a  coal  mining  section,  or  is  getting  to  be  very 
fast.  Wages  are  high  for  mine  work  ;  usually  the  mines 
pay  more  than  the  price  of  two  bushels  of -wheat  for  a 
day’s  wmrk  of  nine  hours,  d’he  farmers  are  fast  leaving 
the  farms  to  work  at  the  mines.  If  things  continue  as 
they  are  now,  farming  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past 
here.  It  might  be  a  surprise  to  some  persons  who  are 
almost  facing  a  coal  famine  to  know  of  the  thousands  of 
acres  of  unused  coal  here,  and  also  the  price  the  farmer 
gets  lur  ton  in  tlie  ground.  The  price  per  ton  in  the 
ground  runs  from  10  cents  to  25  cents,  owing  to  the  loca¬ 
tion.  o.  P.  R. 

('larion  Co.,  Pa. 

When  a  man  can  earn,  in  one  day’s  labor,  the  price 
of  two  buslnds  of  wheat,  it  will  need  some  strong  In¬ 
ducement  to  keep  him  at  farm  labor.  As  tbe  labor 
problem  gets  harder  there  will  be  more  and  more 
ca.ses  of  transfer  from  the  farm  to  other  occupations. 
Many  of  the.se  workers  will  go  back  to  the  country 
after  the  war.  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  present 
drift  away  from  the  land. 


The  Price  of  Live  Hogs 

Is  it  true  that  the  government  has  fixed  a  price  for 
live  hogs?  J-  S. 

No.  'J’he  Food  Administration  has  not  fixed  any 
jirlces  except  those  on  wlieat.  Tliey  have  tried  to 
“stabilize”  hog  prices  by  stating  that  the  price 
should  not  fall  below  ISVa  cents  per  pound.  Mr. 
Hoover  puts  it  this  way: 

So  far  as  we  are  able  we  will  continue  the  assuranee 
of  a  minimum  .$15.50  per  hundred  for  average  of  jiackers’ 
droves  at  Chicago  for  hogs  farrowed  this  Fall.  We  can 
recon.sider  the  outlook  in  a  few  months  as  to  tlie  exten¬ 
sion  of  tins  again  to  Spring  farrowing.  I  have  myself 
little  doubt  that  we  will  lie  able  to  eontinue.  I  do  want 
it  made  clear  in  all  tliese  matters  of  price  influence  liy 
file  government  that  this  is  not  a  guarantee — it  is  a 
policy,  and  tins  policy  will  only  lx*  defeated  li.v  some 
unlooked-for  interruption  in  distribution,  transportation 
or  consumption — a  risk  of  war  we  must  all  take. 

K  committee  appointed  to  .study  the  whole  matter, 
made  this  report: 

Tlic  prices  so  far  as  we  can  effect  them  will  not  go 
below  a  minimum  of  about  $15..50  per  hundredweight 


for  the  average  of  iiackers’  droves  on  the  Chicago  mar¬ 
ket  until  further  notice.  ♦  ♦  *  As  to  the  hogs  far¬ 

rowed  next  Spring  (1010),  we  will  try  to  stabilize  the 
jirice  so  that  tlie  farmer  can  count  on  getting  for  each 
100  iionnds  of  hog  ready  for  market,  10  times  the  aver¬ 
age  cost,  per  bushel  of  corn  fed  into  tlie  hog.s.  Let 
there  be  no  misunderstanding  of  this  statement.  It  is 
not  a  guarantee  liacked  liy  money. 

At  this  figure  of  10  times  the  price  of  corn,  with 
average  prices  for  tlie  past  few  months,  the  price  of 
hog.s  ought  to  run  about  $1S  per  hundred. 


Troubles  of  a  New  Voter 

Ever  since  we  women  have  been  promoted  to  the 
ranks  of  voters  I  have  wanted  to  know  something.  I 
have  asked  some  of  the  men  why  they  were  Republicans 
or  Democrats,  as  the  ca.se  might  he ;  and  I  was  not 
much  enlightened  as  to  what  either  party  stood  for.  So 
now  I  come  to  you.  Can  yon  not  tell  ns  what  each  of 
the  above  parties  stands  for,  as  well  as  tlie  Socialists  and 
I’rohibitionists?  I  do  not  mean  tliat  T  want  the  whole 
party  platform  of  each ;  what  I  want  to  know  is  what 
are  the  principal  things  for  which  each’  party  stands, 
and  what  are  .some  of  tlie  main  issues  at  present. 

New  York.  mrs.  o,  l.  s. 

Tt  is  safe  to  say  Unit  if  you  could  line  up  tlie  first 
100  men  yon  met  and  a.sk  them  to  explain  why  tliey 
belong  to  a  certain  party,  not  more  than  10  of  tliem 
could  give  an  enlightening  answer.  What  sort  of  an 
answer  is  that?  One  tliat  would  liolii  such  a  woman 
as  Mrs,  S.,  who  has  no  pro.indico  oitlicr  way,  and 
really  wants  to  know  tlie  difference,  if  an.v,  between 
tlie  dilTerent  political  principles  or  plillosoidiies ! 
All  the.se  men  might  make  their  meaning  clear  to 
other  Democrats  or  Kepuhlican.s,  lint  tliey  cannot,  to 
save  tlieir  lives,  ])oint  out  tlie  es.sential  differences 
to  one  who  has  no  prejudice  or  inlierited  politics! 
’File  fact  is  tliat  a  great  majority  of  oiir  voting  jiopu- 
lation  have  a  few  facts,  a  few  sectional  prejudices, 
a.  few  cla.ss  or  race  hatreds,  grouped  in  their  minds, 
and  thus  believe  that  they  liave  a  full  political 
philosopliy.  That  probably  explains  wliy  so  many 
men  cannot  bring  themselves  to  vote  for  their  neigh¬ 
bor,  a  man  tried  and  true,  if  lie  happens  to  be  on 
the  other  side  of  the  political  fence,  and  the  political 
“leaders”  say  the  “old  party  Is  in  danger.”  This 
al.so  exidains  wliy  it  is  not  po.ssihle  to  explain  such 
things  clearl.y  in  print.  Any  attempt  to  do  .so  fairly 
would  ho  seized  upon  iiy  tlie  political  leaders  and 
branded  as  “disloyal”  or  unpatriotic.  Ocnerally 
.speaking.  National  political  (piestions  liave  been 
largely  sunk  In  a  general  effort  to  figlit  the  'war 
throiigli.  Roth  jiarties  will  siiiqiort  IM-esident  Wilson, 
but  the  Republicans  reserve  the  riglit  to  criticize 
wliat  they  think  is  unwise  policy.  In  State  matters 
the  issue  is  clearer.  The  Republicans  support  tlio 
administration  of  Gov.  Whitman  as  it  stands,  and 
the  I’rohiliitionists  have  also  nominated  the  Gover¬ 
nor.  Tlio  Democrats  attack  tlie  adniini.stration  as 
extravagant  and  in  some  respects  unwise,  d'hose 
wlio  lieiieve  tliat  (Jov.  Wliitinan  lias  given  the  State 
an  lionest,  etlieient,  wi.so  and  clean  administration 
will  vote  for  him  in  tlie  expectation  tliat  lie  will  do 
the  same  in  tlio  future.  Tliose  wlio  do  not  holievo 
the  adniiiiisf  ration  lias  lieen  wise  or  fair  or  econom¬ 
ical  will  ojipose  the  Governor  on  the  tlieory  that  a 
continuation  of  the  policy  for  the  past  four  years 
will  not  1)0  best  for  the  State. 


The  Steuben  County  Potato  Growers* 
Association 

For  years  tlio  .soil  of  Nortliern  Steiilien  County,  New 
York,  has  produeed  an  exeei)tioiiall.v  tine  (piality  of 
potatoe.s,  and  tlie  farmers  of  tliat  seetion  liave  depended 
upon  their  sale  for  a  large  part  of  tlieir  easli  income, 
Willie  tlie  most  modern  nietliods  of  culture  are  followed, 
it  is  not  iinnsnal  to  obtain  a  yield  of  2(K)  husliels  per 
aero  upon  steep  hillsides  where  plowing  in  and  plowing 
out  is  somi'time.s  done.  Tliis  consists  f>£  following  tlio 
plow  witli  tlie  ent  seed  and  dropping  it  at  the  liottom 
of  every  tliird  or  fourth  row.  The  next  round  of  tlie 
plow  ooviM'S  it,  and,  wlien  the  field  is  plowed,  it  has 
been  planted.  'I’lie  same  plow,  skillfully  handled,  tiini.s 
a  furrow  slice  at  harvesting  time  Imvlng  most  of  the 
potatoes  clinging  to  its  exjiosed  side.  A  iiotato  liook 
gets  tlie  rest. 

It  is  tlie  dominanee  of  iiotuloes  as  a  easli  crop  tliat 
1ms  made  tlie  lieginning  of  eo-oporation  among  Steuben 
farmers  pos.sible.  Tliere  has  long  been  dissatisfaction, 
not  only  witli  the  prices  paid  liy  local  buyers,  Imt  with 
tlieir  unreasonable  fluctuations  from  day  to  day,  and 
with  variations  not  caused  by  market  conditions.  Four¬ 
teen  hiiyers  in  the  territory  covered  liy  tlie  a.ssoeiation 
Imve  heretofore  competed  for  tlie  potato  growers’  pat¬ 
ronage.  Last  year  tlie  prie«*  ofl’ered  at  one  shipping 
station  early  in  tlie  season  was  $1.50  per  biisliel.  An- 
otiier  buyer  but  five  miles  away  was  paying  $1.10;  and 
still  otliers  ni'iirliy  would  give  imt  $1.  At  the  opening 
of  the  iiresent  season  $2  ja'r  liundredweiglit  was  ottered 
by  local  buyers.  OMiis  price  (luiekly  advanced  to  $2.50 
and  then  to  $2.05.  The  following  day  it  dropped  to 
,$2.25.  There  lind  been  no  market  fluctuations  within 
this  time,  and  tlie  a.ssoeiation  had  secured  for  its  mem¬ 
bers  a  uniform  price  of  .$2  10  per  luindredwcight  after 
dedneting  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  price  and  setting  it 


aside  in  a  “saving.s”  fund,  to  he  divided  later.  This 
variation  and  unreasonable  fluetiiation  in  prices  each 
year  was  one  of  the  factors  wliieli  led  Steuben  farmers 
to  decide  that  they  could  market  their  own  potatoes  at 
a  very  consideralile  saving  to  themselves. 

In  the  Summer  of  1017  a  rej)resentative  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Foods  and  Markets  visited  Steuben 
County  and  urged  the  formation  of  a  co-operative  selling 
association.  In  December  of  that  year  11  men,  repre- 
.senting  four  .shipping  stations  in  two  town.ships,  met 
and  organized  under  the  State  co-operative  law.s,  filing 
a  charter  at  Albany.  Actual  co-operation  had  begun. 
No  potato  grow’cr  need  lie  told  that  the  sea.son  of  1917 
was  a  disastrous  one  in  the  history  of  that  crop.  Any 
new  organization  that  could  handle  potatoes  and  sur¬ 
vive  that  year  would  show  a  vitality  little  le.ss  than 
marvellous.  This  Steuben  County  Association  not  only 
.survived,  it  increa.sed  its  membership  from  11  to  262, 
and  did  a  business  of  over  $76,000.  They  boldly  esti¬ 
mated  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  that  they  might 
ship  .”5  or  40  cars  of  potatoes.  At  its  clo.se,  they  found 
that  they  had  actually  .shipped  141. 

The  as.socintion  met  with  losses,  of  cour.se.  There  are 
.still  claims  pending  again.st  the  railroads  for  $5,000  in 
frost  damages.  Other  claim.'-  for  smaller  amounts  are 
equally  valid.  A  car  of  seed  p.-'tatocs  sold  for  $500  and 
.shipped  to  Memphis,  Tonn.,  brought  .$150  upon  its  ar¬ 
rival.  It  had  been  kept  six  weeks  upon  the  road  and 
reached  its  destination  after  the  planting  season  was 
over.  Rut,  in  spite  of  adver.se  conditions,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  never  he  duplicated,  the  fiscal  year  was  closed 
with  $2,000  in  undivided  profits  in  the  treasury. 

Pro.«pects  for  the  present  season  arc  very  favorable 
indeed.  The  lir.st  year’s  business  was  done  under  the 
handicap  of  inox[)erience  and  lack  of  many  needed  facil- 
itio.s.  Tliese  are  being  overcome.  Instead  of  no  ware- 
hoiKses  for  temporary  storage,  the  association  now  has 
throe  acquired  liy  purchase,  one  by  lease,  and  one  under 
con.strnction.  A  sixth  is  being  negotiated  for.  The  ono 
under  construction  will  hold  15  carloads  of  potatoes  and 
will  cost  the  local  branch  building  it  $2,500. 

The  a.ssoeiation  had  hardly  been  organized  before  it 
received  an  application  from  the  North  American  Fruit 
Exchange  for  the  privilege  of  handling  its  shipments. 
A  contract  was  made  witli  its  nearest  sub-sidiary,  the 
Ea.stern  Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange  at  Rochester,  and 
that  contract  has  been  renewed.  When  a  car  has  been 
loaded  at  one  of  the  .shipping  points,  the  exchange  is 
notified  by  telephone,  and  shipping  directioms  for  it  are 
received.  Through  its  agents  covering  many  States,  the 
exchange  is  kept  informed  as  to  market  conditions,  and 
i*  able  to  direct  the  car  to  a  point  where  its  contents 
are  needed.  Last  year  the  as.sociation’s  potatoe.s  were 
distributed  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf  Coast;  from  the 
Atlantic  to  beyond  the  ^ILsslssippi.  For  this  .selling 
service  the  association  now  pays  a  uniform  fee  of  $15 
per  car. 

To  promote  uniformity  in  returns  to  growers,  a  system 
of  weekly  pooling  of  receipts  has  been  adopted  this 
year.  Each  shipper  receives  the  average  price  per 
bushel  of  the  week  in  which  his  potatoes  went  to  mar¬ 
ket.  I’en  per  cent  of  tlie  f.  o.  1).  price  is  deducted  by 
the  association  and  placed  in  a  saving.s  fund.  From  this 
fund  expen.ses  and  unavoidalile  lo.s.ses  are  paid  and  the 
lialaiice  i.s  returned  to  the  members  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  and  value  of  tlieir  shipment.  Present  indi¬ 
cations  are  tliat  tlie  savings  fund  of  the  first  three  weeks 
will  pay  all  tlie  iiresent  year’s  expen.ses.  It  has  been 
found  that  four  cents  jier  Imsliel  will  pay  all  loading 
expenses,  tlie  potatoes  being  graded  according  to  Federal 
regulations  liy  means  of  a  meclinnical  grader. 

While  having  a  well  workod-oiit  set  of  by-laws  for 
its  management,  tlie  a.s.sociation  is  .simple  in  its  form 
of  government.  It  has  seven  branches,  called  local 
iiniia.  each  of  wliich  elects  a  director  for  the  county 
association.  Each  also  elects  a  local  committee  of  three 
members,  who,  witli  tlieir  director,  have  full  charge  of 
weighing  and  loading,  tlie  securing  of  needed  local 
eipiipment,  etc.  Tlie  County  Association’s  board  of 
seven  directors  appoints  tlie  Inisiness  manager  and  has 
general  supervision  of  tlie  Im.siness.  'fhe  business  man¬ 
ager  employs  nil  hel]),  secures  information  as  to  crop 
and  market  conditions  for  tlie  members,  has  charge  of 
the  insiiection,  gra<ling,  and  packing  of  products,  and, 
under  a.s.sociation  rules,  eontrols  tlie  brands  and  labels 
used.  Ho  also  has  full  charge  of  the  .sale  ami  marketing 
of  as.socintion  products.  It, i.s  unnecessary  to  .say  that 
the  success  of  the  season’s  operations  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  hiisini'ss  manager,  fi^he 
association  has  a  Avell-cquiiqied  Ijiisiness  office  and  a 
sooretary-trea.surer,  .Mr.  Fred  Hopkins  of  Wallace,  N.  Y., 
in  whose  charge  all  inisiness  communications  are  placed. 

M.  R.  DEAN. 


Potato  Improvement 

Cortland  County  potato  seed  for  Long  Island  and 
Now  Jersey  truckers  have  jiroved  so  snoeessfiil  that  tho 
growers  are  planiiirig  to  moot  the  great  demand  for  seed 
next  Spring  witli  larger  and  better  supplies  than  ever. 
One  member  of  the  Potato  Growers’  Association  has  al¬ 
ready  sold  his  entire  crop  at  $2.70  per  bushel,  with  the 
open  market  price  from  fiOc  to  $1.25  a  bushel.  This 
seed  is  rogiied  out  for  di.seases  of  all  sorts,  and  the  yield 
improved  by  hill  sel('ction.  J’he  farm  bureau  of  this 
county  thi.s  year  selected  100  hills  of  potatoes  from  each 
of  tho  ten  test  plots  wliere  the  i)Iants  were  healthy  and 
ahsolnti'Iy  free  from  mo.snic  disease  or  leaf  roll.  In  tho 
Spring  these  potatoes  will  he  carefully  cut  in  two,  one 
part  being  planted  in  Cortland  County,  the  other  sent  to 
I.ong  Island  growers,  ’fhe  oliject  is  to  determine  wheth¬ 
er  seed  planted  in  Long  Island  or  in  its  native  county 
will  develop  more  or  less  of  tlie  diseases  named.  Rot 
has  attacked  many  commercial  fields  over  the  State, 
Digging  is  well  hi'giin  now  in  miin.v  eoiinties,  and  the 
price  drops  dally.  Ninety  cents  per  bushel  at  the  car 
track  is  tlie  latest,  being  paid  in  Central  New  York. 
Allegany  (’oiinty  jiotatoes  are  yielding  well,  with  little 
rot,  blit  drought  conditions  produced  a  poor  set  in  many 
places.  .  ('ayiiga  County  i.s  also  planning  for  tho  sale  of 
seed  potatoes  to  Long  Island  growers,  using  hill  selec¬ 
tion  for  improvement  of  yield.  \r.  o.  F. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Lamp  of  Poor  Souls 

Above  my  head  the  shields  are  stained 
with  rust, 

The  wind  has  taken  his  spoil,  the  moth 
his  part. 

Dust  of  dead  men  beneath  my  knees,  and 
dust, 

Ix)rd,  in  my  heart. 

Lay  Thou  the  hand  of  faith  upon  my 
fears. 

The  priest  has  prayed,  the  silver  bell 
has  rung. 

But  not  for  him,  O  unforgotten  tears. 

He  was  so  young ! 

Shine,  little  lamp,  nor  let  thy  light  grow 
dim, 

Into  what  vast  dread  dreams,  what 
lonely  lands, 

Into  what  griefs  hath  death  delivered  him. 

Far  from  my  hands? 

Cradled  is  he,  with  half  his  prayers 
forgot, 

I  cannot  learn  the  level  way  he  goes. 

He  whom  the  harvest  hath  remembered 
not  . 

Sleeps  with  the  rose. 

Shine,  little  lamp,  fed  with  sweet  oil  of 
prayers ; 

Shine,  little  lamp,  as  God’s  own  eyes 
may  shine. 

When  He  treads  softly  down  His  starry 
stairs 

And  whispers  “Thou  art  mine.’’ 

Shine,  little  lamp,  for  love  hath  fed  thy 
gleam. 

Sleep,  little  soul,  by  God’s  own  hands 
set  free. 

Cling  to  His  arms  and  sleep,  and  sleeping 
dream. 

And  dreaming,  look  for  me. 

— Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall. 

* 

This  year  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  harvest  and  store  all  available  nuts. 
They  should  not  be  regarded  merely  as  an 
unconsidered  extra,  to  be  eaten  or  wasted 
by  the  children,  but  should  be  treated  as 
part  of  the  home  food  supply,  unless  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  market  is  found  for  them.  Nuts 
possess  high  food  value,  and  may  be  used 
as  a  meat  substitute  in  many  wholesome 
and  savory  dishes. 

* 

Here  is  the  United  States  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  recipe  for  green  tomato 
marmalade,  calling  for  sorghum  as  sweet¬ 
ening:  Two  pounds  tomatoes,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  ginger  root,  one  and  one-half  cups 
sorghum,  two  lemons  cut  thin.  Cut  large 
green  tomatoes  in  cubes,  crush  ginger  and 
place  in  cheesecloth  bag.  Add  sugar  and 
lemon.  Cook  slowly  without  stirring  un¬ 
til  ingredients  are  tender  and  mixture  is 
thick.  Seal  while  hot. 

» 

The  Maternity  Center  Association  is 
establishing  centers  in  this  city  where  ex¬ 
pectant  mothers  may  be  under  medical 
supervision.  These  centers  will  be  open 
day  and  night  for  emergency  calls,  and  it 
is  believed  that  if  their  work  is  carried 
out  in  the  10  zones  planned  for,  mortality 
in  maternity  cases  will  be  reduced  75  per 
cent,  and  infant  mortality  rinder  one 
month  40  per  cent.  The  needless  suffer¬ 
ing  and  mortality  that  result  from  lack 
of  proper  care  in  childbirth  touches  the 
feelings  of  all  women,  and  is  now  re¬ 
garded,  in  this  war-torn  world,  as  an 
economic  waste.  It  would  work  much  for 
the  world’s  betterment  if  isolated  farm 
mothers  could  be  assured  of  the  wise  and 
sympathetic  care  given  so  freely  to  poor 
women  in  the  citj'. 

It  is  announced  that  the  IVar  I)epart- 
ment  has  decided  to  require  its  women 
employees  to  wear  a  uniform,  the  color 
to  be  battleship  gray.  It  is. believed  that 
the  uniform  will  give  such  workers  an 
esprit  de  corps  that  will  improve  their 
working  morale,  and  it  will  also  prevent 
the  wearing  of  foolish  or  inappropriate 
clothes,  a  fault  likely  to  occur  when  girls 
are  suddenly  put  in  command  of  higher 
salaries  than  ever  before.  Women  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Navy  with  the  rating  of 
yeomen  wear  a  blue  uniform,  and  women 
of  the  motor  corps  khaki  color,  so  it  is 
quite  right  that  women  in  the  Army  De¬ 
partment  should  have  their  uniform,  too. 
British  women  employed  in  Army  and 
Navy  work,  the  Waacs  and  Wrens,  wear 
uniforms  with  appropriate  insignia. 

* 

Among  new  materials  is  Arlette  crepe, 
which  is  heavier  than  Georgette,  and  has 
a  slight  suggestion  of  silk  jersey.  It  is 
made  up  in  handsome  tailored  w'aists, 
which  depend  for  their  effect  on  richness 
of  material  and  excellence  of  cut.  Some 
blouses  of  this  material  noted  cost  $25  to 
$30.  Blouses  of  Georgette  rfre  richly  em¬ 
broidered  in  w'ool,  metal,  beads  and  silk. 
A  blouse  of  Algerian  red,  a  very  rich 
shade,  was  embroidered  in  navy  blue.  An 
emerald  green  blouse  was  embroidered  in 
black  and  white,  while  a  taupe  blouse 
was  embroidered  in  copper.  A  flame- 
colored  Georgette  smock  waist  had  an 
over-slip  of  navy  blue  edged  with  colored 
wool  embroidery,  its  sash  ends  finished 
with  woolen  balls.  Many  of  the  new' 
French  blouses  are  worn  outside  the  skirt, 


with  a  deep  ba.sque.  peplum  or  apron. 
.Sometimes  this  takes  the  form  of  a  loose 
panel.  The  round  neck  is  popular,  some¬ 
times  with  a  square  collar  in  back  and 
fr^nt. 


Flag  Etiquette 

The  following  statements  are  given  in 
“National  School  Service,”  issued  by  the 
Committeee  on  Public  Information,  and 
will  be  found  authoritative  : 

The  United  States  military  regulations 
and  other  rulings  give  w'ell  defined  state¬ 
ments  as  to  the  respect  to  be  shown  the 
flag.  The  most  important  of  these  follow  : 

When  the  colors  are  passing,  the  spec¬ 
tator,  if  a  man,  should  halt  if  walking, 
arise  and  uncover  if  sitting,  holding  the 
head-dress  opposite  the  left  shoulder  with 
the  right  hand ;  if  bareheaded,  he  should 
salute  with  the  right  hand,  A  woman 
should  stand  at  attention  as  the  flag 
passes  by. 

When  the  flag  flies  from  a  stationary 
flagstaff  it  is  not  ordinarily  saluted  wdth 
the  hand. 

U.sed  in  decoration,  the  flag  should  not 
be  festooned  or  draped,  but  hung  flat.  If 
the  flag  is  hung  with  the  stripes  horizon¬ 
tal,  the.  Union  should  be  in  the  upper 
left  corner.  If  hung  perpendicularly,  the 
Union  should  be  in  the  upper  right  corner. 

When  the  flag  is  carried  in  parade,  or 
when  crossed  with  other  flags,  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  should  always  be  at  the  right. 

The  law  specifically  forbids  the  use  of 
and  representation  of  the  flag  in  any  man¬ 
ner  in  connection  with  merchandise  for 
sale. 

The  flag  should  be  raised  at  sunrise  and 
lowered  at  sunset.  It  should  not  be  dis¬ 
played  on  stormy  days  or,  except  when 
under  fire  of  the  enemy,  left  out  over 
night.  Although  there  is  no  authoritative 
ruling  which  compels  civilians  to  lower 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Om.a.  Men’s  and  Yoiitbs’  liath  Kobe,  .e2 
or  34,  36  or  33,  40  or  42,  44  or  40  breast 
measure.  I'rice  15  cents. 


the  flag  at  sundown,  good  taste  should 
imijel  them  to  follow  the  traditions  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  in  this  sundown  cere¬ 
monial.  Primarily  the  flag  is  raised  to  be 
seen,  and  secondarily,  the  flag  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  guarded,  treasured ;  and  so 
tradition  holds  that  it  shall  not  be  men¬ 
aced  by  the  darkness.  To  leave  the  flag 
out  at  night,  unattended,  is  regarded  by 
some  as  proof  of  shiftlessness,  or  at  least 
of  carelessness. 

On  Memorial  Day,  the  flag  should  be 
displayed  at  half-mast  fi’om  sunrise  until 
noon,  and  at  the  peak  from  noon  until 
sunset.  It  should,  on  being  retired,  never 
be  allowed  to  touch  the  ground. 

When  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner”  is 
played  or  sung,  all  present  should  stand, 
uncover,  face  towards  the  music,  and  re¬ 
main  standing,  in  silence,  until  the  music 
ceases. 

Applause  at  the  conclusion  of  “The 
Star  Spangled  Banner”  is  out  of  place. 

Worn-out  and  useless  flags  should  be 
destroyed,  preferably  by  burning. 

A  flag  torn  or  frayed  by  the  w’ind  and 
weather  should  not  again  be  hoisted  until 
it  has  been  repaired.  This  is  a  regula¬ 
tion  of  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and 
should  be  follow’cd  by  all  civilians. 


What  One  Woman  Sends  to  Market 

A  woman  who  lives  in  the  country  and 
has  plenty  of  fuel  to  use,  supplies  our 


local  market  with  the  following  products : 
These  are  delivered  to  the  local  grocer  in 
bulk,  and  he  sells  them  in  non-leak  paper 
containers,  such- as  are  used  for  carrying 
oysters,  etc.  The  only  regret  is  Mrs.  H.’s 
help  is  herself,  and  she  can  only  deliver 
in  moderate  quantity  and  only  once  a 
week.  If  she  could  run  a  car  and  come 
often  it  would  suit  her  patrons.  The 
quiet  of  her  clean  kitchen  is  sometimes 
disturbed  by  mid-week  visits  from  towns¬ 
people  who  cannot  afford  fuel  to  cook  the 
articles  in  bulk  when  they  need  only  a 
pint  or  quart.  The  following  are  the  ar¬ 
ticles  sold  and  delivered  to  the  grocer  in 
bulk,  and  the  prices  paid  in  this  section. 
The  market  prices  vary  in  other  places, 
so  must  be  priced  to  give  a  fair  profit. 

First  comes  pork  sausages  in  one-pound 
packages,  retailed  at  40c  per  pound.  Next, 
pumpkin  ready  for  pies,  cooked  just  right, 
is  20c  a  quart.  Apple  marmalade  is  30c 
a  quart.  Lye  hominy,  white  and  fluffy,  is 
22c  a  quart.  Cottage  cheese,  25c  a 
pound ;  potato  salad  in  Winter,  25c  a 
pound.  Rauerkraut,  or,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  Liberty  cabbage,  is  20c  a  quart.  Liv¬ 
er  pudding  and  soiise  or  head  cheese  is 
sold  in  season,  also  cracknels.  Then 
her  home-baked  beans  are  fine  for  a  main 
dish.  Potato  chips  are  never  left  unsold. 
.Rhe  told  me  that  her  hens,  made  into 
chicken  salad  and  sold  by  the  pound,  60c 
per  pound,  were  profitable  and  easily 
marketed.  This  left  some  chicken  broth, 
which  she  sold,  too,  in  pint  jars. 

Her  success  is  due  to  the  clean  and 
W’holesome  manner  of  preparing  food  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  having  some  articles  ready  for 
sale  each  market.  Others  can  do  likewi.se. 
and  be  real  patriots  w’hen  so  many  city 
w'omen  have  taken  extra  work  and  yet 
must  eat. 

In  some  sections  it  is  possible  to  add 
more  articles  to  the  list.  I’d  love  to  have 
some  ginger  cookies  added  to  Mrs.  H’s  list, 
for  they  require  careful  cooking,  and  our 
varied  city  fuel  is  hard  to  keep  just  right. 

MRS.  C,  C.  M. 


That  Mortgage 

“Now  Aunt  Emma,”  .said  Millie,  “you 
mu.st  help  me  about  making  an  important 
decision.” 

“But  important  decisions  should  always 
be  made  by  the  person  most  involved,”  ob¬ 
jected  her  aunt. 

“Did  I  not  say  help  me  to  make  it?” 
returned  Millie.  “You  see.  Grandma 
Ford’s  estate  will  soon  be  settled,  and 
they  will  he  putting  $.3,000  into  my  hands. 
What  shall  I  do  with  it?” 

“Buy  Liberty  bonds,  of  course.” 

“But  ought  not  Deacon  Lander  to  be 
the  one  to  buy  the  Liberty  bonds?  He 
happens  to  have  a  mortgage  for  just 
three  thousand  on  our  home  here,”  re¬ 
turned  Millie. 

“Oh  !” 

“Exactly  !  Makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world,  doesn’t  it?” 

“What  does  Sidney  say?”  asked  Aunt 
Emma. 

“My  dear  husband  says  exactly  what 
husbands — the  best  of  them — have  said 
.since  the  world  began.  He  says :  ‘Do  ex¬ 
actly  as  you  like,  my  love!’  But  he  adds, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Complaining 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

ManufactuTtrt  ^ 
Kalamazoo.  Midi. 


Write 

Today 


About  H'*" 
Prices! 


:es: 


If  you  really  want  '"The  Old 
to  "do  some-  Stove  Master** 
thing  about  high 
prices,”  just  send  and  get  niV 
latest  book— just  off  the  press^ 
This  book  is  filled  with  Btart> 
ling  price  offers.  These  are 
war  times.  We  must  do 
unusual  things.  So  I  am 
hacking  down  prices  clean 
to  the  bone!  This  book  will 
show  you  how  to  get  undent- 
able  Quality  in  Kalamazoo 
Direct  toYouStoves, Ranges 
and  Furnaces,  Gas  Ranges, 
Oil  Ranges  and  Kitchen 
Kabinets  at  wjiolesaie 
factory  prices. 

Get  This  Book  and 
Forget  High  Prices 

Bear  In  mind,  I  am  a 
manufacturer.  I  sell 
direct  to  users.  I  give 
you  expert  help  free. 

I  sell  on  30  Days' 
Trial — Cash  or  Easy 
Payments— Unlimited.Un* 

conditional  Guarantee.  Send 
our  name.  Get  this  big  FREE 

Atk  lor  Citilsg  No.114 


PERFECTION 


OIL  HEATERS  A 


Look  for  the 
*IriefUfU%adcIdaTk 


Make  Cellar  Work 
Comfortable 

Don’t  work  in  a  damp,  chilly  cellar 
or  cold  room.  A  Perfection  Oil 
heater  replaces  numbing  cold  with 
cheery  warmth — not  alone  in  the 
cellar  but  all  over  the  house. 

Easy  to  carry;  smokeless,  odorless. 
Inexpensive  to  buy  and  use.  Gives 
8  hours  of  comfort  on  one  gallon 
of  SO-CO-NY  Oil. 

Sold  hardware  and  general  stores. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
OF  NEW  YORK 
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as  they  all  do,  that  nearly  all  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  world  is  done  on  borrowed  cap¬ 
ital,  because  any  money  put  into  a  good 
business  will  earn  far  more  than  the  pal¬ 
try  four  per  cent  a  bond  will  yield.  And 
he  adds  that  there’s  never  yet  been  a 
time  when  Deacon  Lander’s  interest 
money  wasn’t  ready  and  waiting  for  him, 
and  iie  has  no  fear  that  there  will  be. 
Besides,  that  is  his  debt,  he  .says,  and  he 
doesn’t  want  my  money  to  go  to  pay  it. 
With  another  silo  and  some  hill  pastures 
that  are  going  cheap,  and  some  purebred 
stock,  he  could  easily  double  our  dairy 
income,  and  that  is  our  chief  resource, 
you  know,  and  so  far  has  made  reason¬ 
able  returns  for  all  we’ve  put  into  it. 
Sid  says  that  he  sees  where  he  could  re¬ 
arrange  his  affairs  so  as  to  make  less 
work  in  the  house  for  me  and  that  when 
the  children  are  big  enough  to  go  away  to 
school  we  shall  be  easily  able  to  send 
them  anywhere  we  will.  And,  Aunt  Em¬ 
ma,  a  woman  does  love  to  trust  her  hus¬ 
band  and  to  have  him  see  that  she  has  all 
confidence  in  his  judgment.  It’s  just  that 
loyalty  of  hers  that  nerves  him  to  do  his 
best.  And  a  man  does  need  all  the  en¬ 
couragement  that  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  inspires  in  him.  I  should  so  love 
to  help  Sid  to  realize  his  ambitions,  and 
I  long  to  let  him  see  how  perfectly  I 
trust  him.” 

‘‘And  he  would  allow  you  five  or  six 
per  cent  on  the  $3,000,  out  of  the  dairy 


Embroidery  Designs 


39S.  Designs  of  emblems  for  embroidering 
Rliields.  sleeve  tops  and  collars,  caps  for  boys 
and  girls,  sailor  blouses,  reter  Thompson  and 
ItuBslan  suits,  etc.  Ten  emblems  are  Included 
In  this  pattern.  The  chevrons  with  the  an¬ 
chors  and  the  chevrons  with  the  wheels,  are 
designed  to  be  worked  In  solid  embroidery  In 
white.  The  two  plain  stars  ais?  designed  to  be 
worked  In  solid  colors  or  with  gold  or  silver 
thread.  The  remaining  stars  are  designed  to  be 
worked  solid,  but  with  two  colors  each,  one 
for  the  interior  portion,  one  for  the  heavy  outer 
edges.  The  pointers  can  be  used  or  omitted  as 
liked;  when  used  they  are  to  be  outlined.  All 
emblems  must  be  heavily  padded  to  give  raised 
effect.  Price  10  cents. 


earnings,  and  you  cotild  lay  that  up 
against  the  rainy  day  and  the  children’s 
education  ?” 

‘‘Oh,  surely  !  But,  Aunt  Emma,  a  mort¬ 
gage  is  the  very  twcuitieth  century  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea.  I’ve  tried  not  to  mind 
ours  because  I  couldn’t  do  anything  about 
it,  but  I  grew  up  with  one,  and  I  know 
it,  root  and  branch.  Father’s  was  not 
big.  Several  times  he  was  on  the  point 
of  paying  it  up,  and  it  never  turned  us 
out  of  house  and  hopie  in  story-book 
style.  But  it  did  gobble  up  every  best 
pleasure  we  might  have  had  in  new 
things  or  in  the  legitimate  little  extrava¬ 
gances  that  young  people  love.  Always 
that  interest  money  hung  over  our  heads. 
Every  stroke  of  luck  had  to  be  laid  on  its 
altar.  Mother  would  plan  and  work  for 
something  we  longed  for.  Then  the  hate¬ 
ful  first  of  October  would  loom  up.  and 
away  went  our  cherished  dreams.  Final¬ 
ly  Nat  married  young,  Ed  went  to  Nev¬ 
ada,  Fred  decided  to  earn  his  way  into  a 
profession,  and  when  Sid  same  along  it 
seemed  as  if  I  could  help  most  by  fol¬ 
lowing  my  leadings  and  marrying.” 

‘‘Never  been  sorry,  I  know,”  said  her 
aunt. 

‘‘No.  indeed,”  said  Millie  with  energy. 
‘‘But,  Sister  Lizzie — she  was  the  bright¬ 
est  one  of  the  lot — said  that  miserable 
mortgage  had  tormented  us  long  enough. 
Father  w'as  getting  old  and  it  must  not 
hang  always  like  a  millstone  around  his 
neck.  So  she  and  Mother  took  Summer 
boarders  and  paid  it  off.  But  all  the 
heaviest  of  the  work  came  onto  my  dar¬ 
ling  mother,  and  I  shall  always  believe 
that  but  for  all  that  drudging  in  the  hot 
kitchen  she  might  have  lived  to  a  ripe  old 
age.  She  went  so  suddenly  when  she  was 
run  down  in  the  Fall.” 

‘‘We  never  can  know  about  length  of 
days.”  .said  Aunt  Emma. 

‘‘Never,  to  be  sure.  But  if  we  could 
have  kept  Mother  carefree  and  in  _  the 
leisure  she  would  have  so  enjoyed !  Lizzie 
hated  the  mortgage  as  much  as  I,  but 
she  has  since  said  she  was  a  fool  to 
bother  with  it.” 

“She  married  into  such  ea.sy  circum¬ 
stances  that  the  few  thousand  dollars 
seemed  not  worth  her  effort.” 

“Yes,”  said  Millie,  "Of  course,  I’ve 


never  let  her  know  how  I  felt  about 
Mother.  She  says  if  she  had  been  wise 
she  would  have  let  the  mortgage  lie  and 
had  some  French  lessons  and  studied 
pathology,  in  which  she  was  always  in¬ 
terested.  Then  she  could  have  followed 
her  husband’s  interests  and  been  com¬ 
panionable.  But  .1  do  not  know  how 
Father  would  have  managed  if  the  mort¬ 
gage  h.ad  added  itself  to  the  cares  of  his 
last  days.  I  have  something  the  Hope 
Farm  Man  wrote  about  mortgages  that 
I’ve  saved  to  read  to  you. 

“As  to  your  decision,  it  .seems  to  me 
that  life  determined  that  for  you  in  the 
experiences  of  your  youth.  I  guess  that 
more  things  are  decided  in  us  that  way 
than  we  dream  of.” 

“You  think,  then,  that  Deacon  Lander 
must  be  the  one  to  buy  Liberty  bonds?” 

“I  thipk,”  said  Aunt  Emma  thought¬ 
fully,  “as  your  conclusions  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate,  that  while  a  mortgage  does  for  a 
temporary  bridge  to  help  one  oyer  a 
flooded  .stream,  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to 
keep  always  in  use.  Put  one  on  if  you 
must,  but  pay  it  off  on  the  first  oppor- 
.tunity ;  that  would  be  my  way  for  my 
own  affairs.  But  for  you,  with  an  able 
and  devoted  husband - ” 

“I  guess  I  love  Sid  too  much  to  see 
him  always  staggering  under  a  mortgage.” 

M.  H. 


Conserving  the  Old  Oil  Stove 

As  long  as  the  burners  of  a  flat  wick 
oil  stove  are  in  working  condition,  even  if 
when  lighted  there  is  a  thin  vapor-like 
smoke — not  Bum  the  wick  but  from  the 
metal  chimney — with  an  objectionable 
odor,  such  a  stove  can  be  made  odorless 
and  again  give  good  service  by  boiling 
the  chimney  section  in  lye  made  by  tying 
a  quart  of  clean  wood  ashes  in  a  cloth, 
in  a  crock,  and  covering  with  boiling  soft 
water.  Let  stand  over  night,  then  in  a 
deep  kettle  boil  the  chimney  part,  turning 
it  about  from  time  to  time,  that  the  hot 
lye  may  I'each  every  particle  of  oil-per¬ 
meated  dusty  smudge  which  has  been  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  and  strength  of  ordinary 
cleaning  with  warm  water  and  soap. 

When  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the 
chimney  section  from  the  burners  and  the 
base,  the  whole  stove  must  be  subjected  , 
to  the  boiling  process,  after  removing  the 
oil  and  the  wicks — an  easy  matter,  as  the 
one  or  the  two  flat-wick  oil  stoves  are 
small,  with  a  top  framework  nearly  as 
large  as  the  ba.se,  and  such  .stoves  can  be 
turned  upside  down.  And,  then,  the  burn¬ 
ers  and  the  base  of  oil  stoves  always 
need  a  thoroughly  good  cleaning  once  a 
year,  although  the  odor  is  located  in  the 
chimney  section.  After  thus  cleaning  a 
stove  it  must  be  thoroughly  rinsed  and 
dried  in  a  warm  (not  hot)  oven  or  above 
the  top  of  a  stove.  Too  great  dry  heat 
is  not  safe  for  metal  joints  and  fixtures. 
The  present  writer,  after  placing  a  tin 
ricer  in  a  hot  oven  (for  a  safe  length  of 
time?)  found  it  unsoldered  and  useless. 

New  isinglass  is  always  desirable  but 
not  a  pressing  necessity.  The  tops  of  tin 
cans  are  flexible  and  can  be  cut  and  fitted 
over  the  openings  in  the  metal  chimneys 
of  oil  stoves — if  not  entirely,  at  least 
across  the  top  and  the  lower  section,  with 
a  little  isinglass  between.  Before  adjust¬ 
ing  new  wicks,  always  trim  the  raw  edge 
with  sharp  shears  and  round  the  corners, 
then  insert  the  wick  at  the  top  and  turn 
downward,  and  trim  the  upper  edge  and 
take  a  little  clip  from  the  corners.  Baste 
four  or  five  inches  of  knit  goods  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  wick,  and  thus_  be  able 
to  use  every  inch  of  yoiir  new  wick  ;  and 
never  have  wick  material  that  does  not 
touch  the  bottom  of  the  stove  base,  and 
therebv  be  assured  of  a  continuous  fire 
until  the  last  drop  of  oil  has  been  ab-<^ 
sorbed  by  the  regular  wick. 

The  only  way  to  keep  an  oil  stove  free 
from  an  odor  is  to  keep  it  clean  from 
day  to  day,  and  while  it  is  lighted,  by 
gripping  a  wad  of  soft  wet  cloth  with 
the  points  of  an  old  pair  of  shears  and 
removing  smoke  smudges  as  soon  as  ob¬ 
served.  To  keep  an  oil  stove  filled,  and 
never  allow  it  to  burn  out,  is  to  conserve 
both  wick  and  your  oil  stove — your  new, 
or  your  old  one  made  new  by  the  lye 
cleaning  process.  medora  corbett. 


More  Green  Tomato  Mincemeat 

The  following  are  fine  recipes  for  green 
tomato  mincemeat ; 

1.  Chop  one  peck  green  tomatoes,  drain 
off  juice,  add  as  much  water  as  there  was 
juice,  also  five  pounds  of  brown  sugar  and 
two  pounds  chopped  raisins.  Cook  slowly 
until  tomatoes  are  soft  or  tender,  add 
two  tablespoons  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  all¬ 
spice  and  salt,  one  cup  vinegar.  Boil 
until  thick ;  add  six  large  sour  apples 
chopped  fine.  When  apples  are  done, 
seal  in  jars  while  hot.  When  making 
pies  add  bits  of  butter. 

2.  One  peck  green  tomatoes  chopped, 
drain  off'  juice  and  add  as  much  water  as 
there  was  juice.  Cook  until  tender,  add 
four  pounds  brown  sugar,  two  pounds 
raisins,  two  tablespoons  allspice,  one-half 
tablespoon  cloves,  two  tablespoons  cinna¬ 
mon,  one  nutmeg  grated,  two  tablespoons 
salt,  one  cup  of  butter  or  one  pound  of 
suet  chopi>ed  fine.  Cook  until  it  is  thick, 
add  one  cup  of  vinegar ;  seal  boiling  hot. 

Here  is  a  good  recipe  for  Indian  relish : 
Two  quarts  green  tomatoes  chopped  fine ; 
dr.nin  off  most  of  the  juice ;  three  large 
onions,  one  red  and  one  green  pepper, 
chopped ;  two  tablespoons  turmeric  pow¬ 
der,  two  tablespoons  yellow  mustard  seed, 
one  quart  vinegar,  three  cups  brown 
sugar,  a  little  salt ;  cook  one  hour ;  put 
in  cans.  s.  G.  s. 
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The  most  convenient  and  dependable  iron  to  iron 
with  is  a  self-heated  Carbide  gas  iron.  The  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  who  lights  her  house  and  does  her  cooking 
with  Carbide  gas  can  do  the  family  ironing  with  the 
same  gas  burned  inside  the  iron. 

The  farmer  was  the  first  to  profit  by  the  discovery 
that  by  putting  a  little  Union  Carbide  (like  crushed 
lime)  into  a  generator  about  once  a  month  with  some 
plain  water,  he  could  have  all  the  home-made  gas  he 
could  use  for  lighting,  cooking,  and  ironing. 

Of  course  he  found  out  that  Carbide  gas  was  far 
superior  to  city  gas — more  powerful  light — richer, 
whiter,  softer — and  he  told  his  neighbors. 

He  told  his  neighbors  so  effectually  that  Union 
Carbide  today  supplies  the  light  in  over  250,000 
country  homes. 

Some  of  his  neighbors  were  miners.  A  miner’s  Carbide 
lamp  was  invented  to  meet  their  demands.  Today,  Union 
Carbide  supplies  the  light  in  over  700,000  of  these  miners’ 
lamps. 

About  the  same  time  metal  workers  and  machinists 
discovered  they  could  weld  and  cut  metals  quicker  and 
more  economically  with  Carbide  gas  (when  combined  with 
oxygen)  than  by  any  other  method. 

And  contractors,  stevedores,  and  other  night  workers 
were  quick  to  adoptUnion  Carbide  for  flare  lamps  and  torches. 

Thus  by  natural  stages  Union  Carbide  has  become  a 
powerful  factor  in  all  branches  of  industry. 

Write  us  today  for  descriptive  booklets  by  mail — FREE 

UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  COMPANY 

42d  Street  Building,  New  Y'ork 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco 

Dept.  2 


The  original 
chemical  closet.  More 
comfortable,  healthful,  conveni- 
ent.  Takes  the  place  of  all  outdoor 
toilets,  where  germa  breed.  Be 
ready  for  the  long,  cold  winter. 
Have  a  warm,  sanitary,  comfort¬ 
able,  odorless  toilet  right  in  the 
house  anywhere  you  wantit.  Don’t 
go  out  in  the  cold.  A  boon  to 
invalids. 

GUARANTEED  ODORLESS 

The  germs  are  killed  by  a 
chemical  in  water  in  the 
container.  Empty  once  a 
month  as  easy  as  ashes. 
Closet  guaranteed.  Thirty 
days’  trial.  Ask  for  catalog 
and  price. 

SOWE  .SANITARY  MFD.  CO. 
10210  6lh  SI.,  OBtroil,  Mich. 
Ask  about  Ro-San  Washatand— 
Hot  and  Cold  Running  Watar 
Without  Plumbing, 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
Into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
fur  goods  will  coal  you  loss  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

Our  illusiralod  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
Inform.-ition.  It  tolls  how  to  take  olf 
and  care  for  hides  ;  how  and  when  wo 
pay  the  freight  both  ways ;  about  our 
aale  dyoing  procoaa  on  Cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins ;  about  the 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an¬ 
other  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  garments. 

With  prices  ;  also  fur  garments  remod- 
Bled  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  either  book  by 
l^our  correct  address  naming 
both  l)Ooks  if  you  need  both.  Address 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
671  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  Y. 


The  New  York  Grange 
Exchange,  Inc. 

Wishes  to  announce  to  the  farmers  of 
the  State  of  New  York 

1st. — That  it  will  be  ready  for  business 
October  1st. 

2nd. — That  it  solicits  trade  from  farmers 
throughout  the  State,  and  particu* 
larly  from  co-operative  associations 
of  farmers. 


3rd. — That  all  inquiries  regarding  our  in¬ 
tentions  and  methods  will  be  cheer¬ 
fully  answered. 

4th — That  its  offices  are  located  at  No.  611 
Dillaye  Memorial  Bldg.,Syracuse,N.  Y. 


SMOOTH,  MELLOW,  DELICIOUS 

COFFEE 


24 


c. 

lb. 


In  5-lb.  Lots  or  Over 
From  Wholesaler  Direct 
Bean  or  ground 

Uncle  Sam  wants  products  moved  In  moat  direct 
line  to  consumer.  Save  needless  expense  and  labor. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

6  LBS.  DEL.  FREE  303  MILES.  10  LBS.  DEL.  FREE  1,000  MILES 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  233-239  WashingtoD  St,  Ntw  Yorh 

Ettablished  78  Years 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewis ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  tale  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 


MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS,  by 
W.  A.  Stocking;  an  excellent  dairy 
book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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A  Yankee  in  Iowa 
Notes  on  Live  Stock  Fanning 
Part  I. 

0A1BTING  A  Side  Line. — ^The  greate-st 
surprise  to  the  writer  was  to  find  the 
great  dairy  industry  of  Iowa  in  a  way  a 
eide  line  to  the  beef  industry.  It  is  a  big 
side  line,  to  be  sure.  There  are  many 
fine  herds  of  strictly  dairy  cattle,  most  of 
them  Holsteins.  Most  of  these  cattle  are 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  where  their 
product  is  used  as  market  milk.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  milk  and  cream  that  is 
tributary  to  Iowa’s  451  creameries  comes 
from  the  good  old  red  Shorthorn  cow. 
There  are  some  nice  cows  among  these 
dual  Shorthorns,  and  they  fit  into  the  live 
stock  industry  of  Iowa  as  no  other  cow 
could.  Right  here  the  writer  wishes  to 
state  that  he  is  every  day  getting  stronger 
in  the  opinion  that  this  same  type  of  cow 
and  this  type  of  live  stock  farming  is  the 
proper  kind  for  the  New  York  and  New 
England  man  who  is  far  from  tovm  and 
has  good  pasture.  Pasture  is  the  keynote 
to  success  in  this  business.  The  cows 
freshen  in  the  Spring  and  the  calves  are 
weaned  early  and  given  skim-milk.  In  a 
month  they  are  pasturing  nicely  beside 
their  dams.  The  cows  give  a  large  flow 
of  milk  on  grass,  and  this  milk  is  like  a 
gift  from  Heaven  for  the  farmer.  No 
grain  is  fed,  and  about  the  only  cost  to  the 
farmer  is  drawing  the  milk  from  the  cows 
and  taking  it  to  the  creamery.  In  Win¬ 
ter  the  COW'S  are  housed  in  basement 
barns,  so  common  here,  and  are  fed  on 
corn  silage,  corn  stover,  straw  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  hay.  For  grain  they  get  corn  and 
oats  raised  on  the  farm  and  a  little  cot¬ 
tonseed  or  oilmeal  is  bought  to  mix  with 
it.  Almost  every  farm  has  its  silo,  and 
cows  are  fed  all  year  round  much  more 
cheaply  than  in  New  England.  I  still 
believe  that  much  grain  is  wasted  when 
fed  to.  cows  on  good  Eastern  pastures. 
There  are  some  good  ones  there  as  well 
fls  here.  When  I  mention  the  way  grain 
is  fed  during  pasture  season  in  the  East 
the  farmer  says,  “What  do  they  waste  it 
for?”  The  herds  of  milking  cows  are 
small,  most  of  the  farmers  milking  about 
10  cows.  Very  few  milking  machines  are 
in  use  on  this  account,  and  all  hands 
turn  out  and  milk  the  cows  in  short  order. 
The  writer  has  visited  farms  where  the 
farmer,  his  wife  and  two  or  three  young 
boys  were  milking.  He  has  also  seen 
women  bring  milk  to  the  creamery  and 
dump  40-quart  cans  of  milk  into  the  weigh 
can  as  if  they  had  alw'ays  done  it.  This 
is  an  example  of  the  sturdy  stock  of  peo¬ 
ple  living  on  many  of  these  farms. 

The  Cbeameby  Indttstrt. — Most  of 
the  farmers  separate  their  milk  at  home 
and  haul  the  cream  to  the  creamery.  This 
jives  them  the  fresh  skim-milk  for  calf 
feeding.  In  Summer  cream  is  delivered 
either  every  day  or  every  other  day. 
There  are  a  few  whole-milk  creameries, 
but  the  majority  are  whole  milk  and 
cream  together,  or  all  cream.  ISIilk  is  de¬ 
livered  every  day,  and  all  skim-milk  is 
pasteurized  before  it  is  taken  home  by 
the  farmers.  An  Iowa  law  requires  this. 
This  pasteurization  is  accomplished  by 
mixing  live  steam  with  the  skim-milk  just 
before  it  enters  the  skim-milk  tank.  The 
heating  is  done  in  a  hollow  cylinder  into 
which  the  skim-milk  pipe  and  steam  pipe 
enter.  The  arrangement  looks  like  a  muf¬ 
fler  on  an  automobile  exhaust  pipe.  This 
hot  skim-milk  is  taken  home  and  is  either 
fed  to  calves  at  once  or  given  to  the  hogs. 
The  hogs  get  most  of  it,  since  it  will  not 
keep  sweet  any  length  of  time,  often  go¬ 
ing  sour  before  noon.  The  farmers  prize 
their  skim-milk  very  highly,  and  in  the  ’ 
creamery  districts  have  little  desire  to 
sell  w'hole  milk. 

Otheb  Conditions. — ^The  milk  pro¬ 
duced  largely  by  these  dual-purpose  cows 
enabled  the  451  creameries  in  the  State 
to  make  94,269,685  pounds  of  butter  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  ending  October  31,  1917. 
Of  this  vast  amount  of  butter,  81,311,017 
pounds  were  used  outside  the  State,  the 
jreater  part  of  it  going  to  the  Now  York 
market  and  being  distributed  in  the  East, 
Practically  all  the  milk  produced  in  Iowa 
is  sold  to  the  creameries  or  used  as  mar¬ 
ket  milk.  There  ai’e  about  two  dozen 
small  cheese  factories  and  three  conden- 
series  in  the  State.  Many  of  the  farmers 
take  very  poor  care  of  their  milk  and 
cream  and  of  thMr  separators.  They  feel 
it  is  a  side  issue  with  them  and  know  if 
the  creamery  will  not  accept  it  the  cen¬ 
tralizer  will.  Practically  none  of  the 
creameries  pay  on  the  basis  of  quality, 
and  the  man  who  delivers  poor  cream  gets 
as  much  for  it  as  the  man  W'ho  delivers 
good  cream.  As  long  as  this  condition 
prevails  improvement  will  be  slow. 

The  Centralizer. — ^The  centralizer  is 
«  creamery  located  at  some  railroad  center 
to  which  farmers  from  the  surrounding 
country  may  ship  their  cream.  The  idea 
is  to  provide  a  market  for  cream  w'here 
cows  are  not  thick  enough  to  warrant  the 
establishment  of  a  creamery.  The  idea, 
if  properly  adhered  to,  is  all  right.  How¬ 
ever,  the  centralizer  has  developed  into  an 
ulcer  on  the  face  of  the  dairy  business, 
and  absolutely  its  only  function  is  to 
make  some  money  for  the  operators  and 
sell  the  consumers  butter  that  really 
should  be  labeled  adulterated.  There  are 
a  number  of  these  centralizers  in  Iowa, 
and  I  visited  one  recently.  They  get  good, 
bad  and  indifferent  cream,  most  of  it  very 
poor.  Much  of  it  is  so  full  of  gas  as  to 


blow  the  covers  off  the  cans.  The  cream 
is  sorted  into  three  grades.  It  is  then 
flash  pasteurized  and  neutralized,  t.  e.,  the 
sourness  is  partly  destroyed  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  lime  water.  It  then  runs  into  a 
vat  with  perforated  coils  of  pipe  in  the 
bottom,  and  air  which  has  passed  through 
a  chloride  of  lime  solution  is  blown  up 
through  it  to  drive  off  the  undesirable 
odors.  The  cream  is  blown  for  a  period 
of  nearly  an  hour.  A  starter  is  now  add¬ 
ed  and  the  cream  ripened  slightly  and 
churned.  No.  1  grade  and  the  No.  3 
grade,  of  which  they  make  but  little,  goes 
to  the  Eastern  market,  while  the  No.  2 
grade  is  palmed  off  on  the  local  trade. 
The  worst  of  it  is  the  No.  1  grade  is  put 
up  in  a  most  attractive  package  and  ad¬ 
vertised  to  death  (we  read  the  ads  all 
over  New  England)  and  sold  on  the  New 
York  market  as  an  “extra”  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  best  creamery  butter.  The 
centralizer  is  gradually  closing  out  the 
creameries  here,  just  as  the  demand  for 
market  milk  has  closed  out  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  creameries.  Some  of  the  centralizers 
have  their  own  little  way  of  doing  this. 
All  of  them  will  accept  any  old  cream, 
and  when  a  creamery  tells  a  patron  he 
must  deliver  better  cream  he  promptly 
quits  the_  creamery  and  send  his  cream  to 
a  centralizer,  whereupon  be  gets  the  same 
price  as  the  creamery  is  paying  for  butter 
fat.  The  fact  that  he  gets  cut  on  weight 
or  test  does  not  bother  him,  as  he  doesn’t 
seem  to  realize  it.  When  enough  of  the 
patrons  do  this  the  creamery  has  to  close 
up  for  lack  of  sufficient  raw  material. 
How  a  farmer  can  imagine  that  a  central¬ 
izer  can  pay  him  as  much  for  his  cream 
as  the  local  creamery  when  he  knows  the 
average  price  of  the  centralizer  butter  is 
less  and  when  express  must  be  paid  on 
his  cream,  is  a  mystery  to  me.  And  yet 
hundreds  of  them  are  doing  it  under  the 
very  shadow  of  a  good  creamery  rather 
than  take  the  proper  care  of  their  cream. 

A  Word  About  the  Pigs. — Pigs  are  so 
plentiful  one  has  to  dodge  them  in  the 
roads  in  some  places.  The  Duroc  Jerseys 
predominate,  followed  by  the  Poland 
China,  Chester  White  and  Berkshire. 
The  hog  industry  is  carried  on  more  in 
Summer,  i.  e.,  the  sows  farrow  in  the 
Spring.^  The  pigs  get  a  good  start  on 
skim-milk  and  barley.  They  are  pas¬ 
tured  in  clover  or  rape  all  Summer  where 
these  crops  are  available,  and  where  they 
are  not  the  pigs  are  pastured  in  with  the 
rest  of  the  stock.  When  the  corn  crop 
comes  on  in  the  Fall  they  are  finished  and 
marketed.  They  require  and  get  very  lit¬ 
tle  care.  h.  f.  Judkins. 


Problems  of  a  Florida  Stockman 

I  live  on  graded  road  10  miles  from 
railway  station,  surrounded  by  worlds  of 
free  range  from  which  hogs  and  cattle  are 
marketed  that  never  get  a  pound  of  tame 
forage,  but  they  do  better  by  having  it.  I 
have  had  only  seven  years  of  experience 
in  preparing  land  for  stock  raising  and 
cultivating  various  forage  crops  for  stock. 
I  have  been  successful  in  raising  Japanese 
cane,  which  I  cut  and  feed  to  cattle  from 
July  15  till  January  1.  I  have  also 
raised  fine  crops  of  velvet  beans,  planted 
about  February  25,  and  cow  peas  in 
March  of  the  early  varieties.  They  ma¬ 
ture  about  June  10.  Milo  maize  planted 
in  February  matures  in  June;  also  sor¬ 
ghum  cane.  Milo  maize  planted  Septem¬ 
ber  1  matures  in  December.  Rye  and  rape 
planted  in  October  gives  fine  grazing  from 
January  till  April  15.  Para,  Natal,  crab, 
crowfoot.  Ft.  Thompson,  Rhodes  and 
Bermuda  grass  furnish  grazing  about  10 
•months  each  year ;  Bermuda,  12  months. 
I  have  found  chufas  .  and  rice  planted 
about  June  20  make  good  grazing  during 
August  and  September. 

For  hogs,  after  December  1,  an  acre  of 
chufas  is  equal  to  40  bushels  of  corn,  and 
the  hogs  do  the  harvesting.  For  stock  no 
barns  or  silos  are  needed  where  one  has 
plenty  of  land.  Since  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
in  touch  with  thousands  of  dairymen,  I 
would  greatly  appreciate  replies  from 
several  who  would  advise  me  under  these 
conditions  as  to  a  problem  of  a  financial 
success  by  selecting  a  breed  of  beef  cat¬ 
tle  that  would  produce  the  greatest  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  and  not  quality,  using  the 
whole  milk  to  make  cottage  cheese.  Also, 
could  cottage  cheese,  properly  made,  salt¬ 
ed  and  pressed  into  one-pound  bricks, 
wrapped  in  paraffin  paper  and  placed  in 
cartons,  same  as  butter,  labeled  W'ith  a 
brand  and  weight  of  each  package,  be 
placed  on  the  market  commercially,  and 
what  price  per  pound  would  it  demand? 
If  practical  to  enter  such  a  business  it 
would  eliminate  the  expensive  equipment 
in  making  butter.  I  desire  to  raise  beef 
cattle,  but  have  not  the  money  to  pur¬ 
chase  more  than  20  head.  I  hope  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  has  had  experience  in 
marketing  cottage  cheese  commercially, 
or  has  any  knowledge  of  same ;  also  a 
recipe  for  making  a  good  quality  of  cot¬ 
tage  cheese.  L.  c.  baibd. 

De  Soto  Co.,  Fla. 

We  have  printed  the  facts  about  mak¬ 
ing  cottage  cheese.  Now  w'e  would  like 
to  know  about  selling  it.  The  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  at  Washington  will 
send  pamphlets  if  requested.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  possibilities  of  stock 
raising  in  Florida,  but  dairying  is  a  new 
proposition  there.  The  milking  Short- 
hoi-n  cattle  ought  to  just  suit  such  con¬ 
ditions. 


Shoe  Boil 

1.  I  have  a  mare  15  jears  old  that  has 
a  shoe  boil  as  large  as  a  man’s  fist.  It 
broke  and  runs.  What  treatment  is  re¬ 
quired?  2.  I  have  a  cow  with  a  soft 
bunch  on  knee  the  size  of  a  quart  bowl. 
Can  it  be  cured  ?  w.  G. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  Have  the  shoe  boil  amputated  by  a 
skilled  surgeon,  as  that  is  the  only  effec¬ 
tive  treatment  in  such  a  case.  2.  Have  a 
veterinarian  drain  the  serum  from  the 
cyst  (hygroma)  on  the  knee  by  opening 
it  at  the  lowest  part,  injecting  iodine  and 
then  inserting  an  antiseptic  pack. 


SHEEP 


Stubborn  Horse 


Last  Summer  I  bought  a  horse  five 
years  old.  He  worked  well  in  the  wagon, 
but  I  find  it  hard  to  plow  as  he  never 
walked  in  the  line.  He  is  afraid  of  big 
trucks  and  big  electric  w’orking  cars.  He 
always  goes  back,  so  I  have  no  more  con¬ 
trol  over  him.  What  do  you  advise? 

H.  V. 

This  horse  should  be  worked  as  the 
middle  one  of  a  three-horse  team  at  plow¬ 
ing  and  other  work.  He  may  then  get 
over  his  bad  habits.  If  you  cannot  do 
this,  you  might  arrange  with  a  profession¬ 
al  horse-breaker  to  have  him  properly 
trained.  a.  s.  a. 


Thriftless'Pig 

I_  have  a  pig  about  four  months  old ; 
he  is  healthy  and  fat,  but  does  not  grow 
large.  I  feed  him  potatoes,  milk  and 
oatmeal.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  give 
him  to  make  him  grow?  MBS.  J.  B. 

New  York. 

Allow  the. pig  to  graze  on  stubble  and 
pasture,  or  feed  some  green-cut  stuff, 
j'eed  a  slop  of  wheat  middlings,  ground 
barley  or  rye  and  flaxseed  meal,  and  if 
possible  add  ear  corn  as  the  pig  improves. 
As  worms  may  be  present,  mix  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  turpentine  in  the  slop  for  each 
80  pounds  of  body  weight  once  daily  for 
three  consecutive  days  and  again  in  10 
days’  time.  A.  s.  a. 


Sheep  For  Sale 

If  yon  want  to  pnrehass  High  class  heavy  shearing. 
Range  bred  Yearling  Ewes  of  the  mutton  type  that 
will  give  you  large  profits  In  Wool  and  Mutton,  we 
can  sell  you  any  number.  Price3,$17  and$19ea('h. 

INTERSTATE  lIVE  STOCK  CO.,  Selkirk.  N.Y. 

FINE  WOOL,Ovcrthc  Top, at  75c 

Rambouillet,  Delaine,  Dorset,  Cheviot  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  rams, Cheshire  and  ChesterWhiteBrood  sows. 
Duroc  pigs  6  weeks  old.  D.  H.  TOWNSEND  SONS,  liKerlakMi,  N.  T. 

HAMPSHIRE  RAMS  For  Sale 

An  extra  good  two-year-old  at  a  bargain.  Some  groat 
lambs.  Afewewelambs.  llASLETTBROTIIkRS,8«nMs,n.r. 

SA?E-Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  wo^e^^fh®Jo®d 

Head  covering.  LeRoy  C.  Bower,  Routes,  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 

For  SaIe-14Shropshire  Ewes 

Ram;  well  woolod,  fine  condition.  One  Reg.  Rani. 

Address  MYERS  BROWNELL;  Sr.,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

ForSalc-Reg.ShropshireYearlingandLambRams 

Pure  bred.  Theodore  Reed,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 

1 5  Reg.  YearlingShropshire  Rams  H!^B?mER®Tt.i'i.?.T. 

Southdown  Rams  for  Sale 

from  the  celebrated  flock  of  Wm.  Rockefeller.  Address 

B.  31.  HAWKS,  •  Tarrytown,  New  York 

Oxf  orddown  Rams 

H.  S.  TILBURY,  •  Owego,  New  York 

CHEVIOTS-ct 

Hampshires  of  Quality 

Wks.  Old.  Either  Sox.  M.  0.  PHILLIPS.  North  East.  Pa. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Ram  UrTseWa?!?'?® 

C.  P.  &  31.  AV.  RIGI1A3I,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

For  Sale-  Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep 

Ewes  all  ages.  O.  G.  BOWEK,  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 

REQISTERED  Vparllnff  D-mo  FOR  SALE. 
SHROPSHIRE  1  Bailing  naiHS  STEVENS  BROS.,  WiljBO,  N.  T. 

poTawoLD,  Lincoln,  Lestere,  Tunis,  Hampshire  and  Shropshire. 

U  All  lUcorded  papers  with  each.  LeROY  KUHET,  Adrian,  Miehioan 

r  AIRIIOLME  IIAMPSHIIlE  UAMS  for  sale.  Excajdionally 
r  fine  Individuals.  Earl  D.  Brown,  II.  2.  Illon,  N.  Y. 

HORSES 

pf 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  lOo 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
THE  SHADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton.  0. 


Detachable  Water  Bowls 


WM.  LOUDEN 

Originator  of  Modern 
Labor  -  Saving  Barp 
Equipment. 


.  .. 


Removed  and  Sterilized 
— the  Work  of  a  Minute 


Louden  Detachable  Water  Bowl  rep¬ 
resents  the  greatest  improvement  (or  indoor 
watering  of  cows  that  has  been  offered  to 
the  dairyman  in  many  years. 

The  Louden  Bowl  can  be  easily  and  quickly  sterilized.  It  takes  but  a 
moment  to  raise  the  nose  piece  to  a  vertical  position,  lift  up  the  bowl  and 
slip  it  off — no  rusty  set  screws  to  unloosen,  no  supporting  levers  to  release, 
no  collar  connections  or  other  trouble-making  attachments  to  tinker  with. 
No  wrench  or  tools  of  any  kind  required.  Yet  it  is  an  impossibility  for  the 
cow  to  budge  the  bowl,  so  rigidly  is  it  held  in  place. 

Increases  Milk  Yield — Reduces  Labor 

Milk  is  made  up  of  about  87%  water.  The  more  water  the  cow  drinks 
the  more  milk  she  will  give.  The  average  cow  must  have  10  gallons  per 
day  to  keep  up  her  milk  yield.  The  Louden  Bowl  makes  it  possible  for 
the  cow  to  have  a  drink  of  pure,  fresh,  even-tempered  water  any  minute  of 
the  day  or  night  she  wants  it.  Supply  valve  operates  automatically — water 
stops  flowing  the  instemt  the  cow  stops  drinking — absolutely  no  waste. 

—no  expert  help  needed.  Increased  milk  srield 
of  cows,  and  daily  labor  saved,  pay  for  the 
Louden  Bowls  many  times  over  every  year. 

Illustrated  Catalog  Sent  Free  on  Request,  gives  full  information  on  our  complete 
line  which  includes  stalls  and  stanchions,  feed  and  litter  carriers,  ha^f  tools,  anittial 
pens,  bam  and  garage  door  hangers,  etc.  “Everything  for  the  Bam.”  Write  for  it. 


Easily  Installed  in  AnyBarn~ 


The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

2625  Court  Street  (.Established  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Branches:  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Albany,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  IIL 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


HEREFORDS 

By  Champion  Prince  Real  and 
from  I’rince  Rupert  8th,  cows 

STOCK  ALL  AGES 

If  you  want  the  best,  write 

ALEX  MORRISON,  *sh*eVbC.?'Ae.vT 

Capt.  J.  Watson  WEBB,  Owner 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

Many  imported.  All  registered.  Tuberculin  tested. 
>Iilk  records  kept.  Write  for  price  and  particul.nrs 
onHerd  Heading  Bulls.  WalnutGrovsFarni,WashlngtonYille,N.Y. 

Mr.  Genera!  Farmer!  Dairy  Shorthorns  “Ji^ofl^t^bie 

breed  for  yon.  Try  them.  We  offer  :»  trio  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  heifer  calves  and  a  bull,  unrelated,  Choice¬ 
ly  bred.  First  draft  or  check  for  S425  take.s  them. 
A  few  others.  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK,  Interlaken.  N.  Y. 

AT  AUCTION  Oct.  3 1  st at  1 0  A.  M.,  at 
Sunny  Brook  Farm,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

owner  going  into  military  seryice,  will  Bell  following; 
300  grade  ewes  and  lambs.  60  registered  Shropshire 
ewes.  B  regi.stered  Shropsliire  rams,  a  registered  Guern- 
sey  cows  and  heifers.  Farm  implements,  inchuiing  Mo¬ 
gul  Tractor.  All  practieally  now.  For  full  particulars 
address  Philip  It.  Atwater,  Williamstown,  Maas. 

Fall  Pigs  and  Pedigreed  Airedales  cio’d 

indiyiduals  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Registered 
Chester  White  boars,  six  wks.old,  $10;  sows,  same 
age,  $15.  Airedale  pups  range  from  $30  to  $45;  the 
bestyoucan  Imv.  Pe<Hgrees  furnished  with  all  stock. 
BRAN'DRETH  LAKE  FARM.  Brandreth,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


C 


SWINE 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REQISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Foundation  stock  that  will  improve  any  herd.  We 
,  are  capable  of  fllling  your  order. 

Prices  reasonable.  See  ours— see  others— then  be 
CONVINCED.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS,  Inc.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


MVLEFOOT 

THE  C  O  Ml  IM  G  HOG 

Bred  bows,  $100.  Bred  Gilts,  $60.  Service 
Boars,  $35.  Weanlings,  $15. 
aLENWOOD  Farm,  -  Randall,  N.  Y. 

(PIGS  SHIPPED  G.O.D.) 

100  O.  I.  C.  and  I.arge  Vorkshiro  Cross.  100  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.  I.  C.  Cross.  6  weeks  old.  »8  each. 
50  .shoats,  12  weeks  old,  815  each.  Extra  Large 
boned  Strechy  Huskies,  from  Large,  Growthy  stock. 
D.  Beeves,  -  Lexing-ton,  Mass. 


KINDERHOOK  DUROCS 

March  and  April  ho.irs  for  service  November  and 
December  Big,  husky,  high-clats.  We.anliiig  pigs 
—the  first  ones  will  be  ready  about  Nov.  15th.  Breed¬ 
ing  and  prices  cheerfully  furnished.  All  guaranteed, 
as  usual.  Kinderliook  Diiroc  Jersey  Assn.,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


1  Own  the  Largest  and  Best 

Bred  Poland  China  Swine 

to  he  found.  Will  sell  selected  young  stock  for 
breeders.  Wm.Landsiedel, Danbury, Conn. 


For  Sale-(60)  Sixty  Nice,  Thrifty,  8-wks.-old  Pigs 

at  $7  ea<“h.  Also  4  young  white  Brood  sows,  due  to 
farrow  in  two  weeks.  HARRY  ROUSE.  New  Albany,  Pa. 


O.I.C.PigsofQuality' 

breeding.  Fine  heads,  broad  ba; 


,  Schoolmaster,  CrandeU 
J  Wonder,  Chief  Keokuk 
breeding.  Fine  heads,  broad  hacks,  heavy  hams.  Big 
tyDe- prolilloj  reasouaDle  prices.  Registered  free.  Order 
quick.  OltPli.Altl)  lllIJi  F.IItM,  Hox  7,  lieu  FloiBiice,  l^^lln 

For  Salo-Rcg.Big Type  Poland  China  Pigs 

Be.st  Western  lilood.  Shipped  iinywheio  by  Express. 
Write  for  prices  and  let  me  tell  you  iiliout  my  pigs. 

G.  S.  HALL,,  -  I'anmlale,  Ohio 


Weaned  DUROC  PIGS  For  Sale 

Good  Breeding  Stock  and  feeders. 
"WOLCHE.STKK  FAKMS,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Shiner’s  Purebred  Jersey  Reds 

Weanling  pigs,  (!  to  8  weeks,  SI  0  each.  Unrelated  stock. 

Karl  I>.  Shiner, .The  Den  Moor  Farm,  Towanda,  Pa. 


n  -  J  D  n  $30  pair.  I’odigreed.  ho  akin. 

Duroc  and  P.  U.  Pigs  s.  wkeks,  uegraff.  omo 


OI  Choice  I’igs,  0  weeks  old,  $12  each. 

■  la  Oi  O  lIEltllERT  IIAlTll,  Mani.XS.  N.Y. 


Ow  a  Kog.  8-10  wks.  pigs.  Pi  operly  Weaned. 

I  I  Sired  by  a  grandson  of  Schoolmaster. 

•  o  .slMtlXd  VAI,l,i;y  I'  lKU.  llMiiphli.  .N.  T 


Pure  Bred  0. 1.  C.  September  Pigs  »„nurH 

EU  II  at  six  weeks  old.  A.  It.  KIIEEMAV.  PiilmH,  New  York 


6-months  Yorkshire  Sow .  $30 

5-months  Yorkshire  Boar....  25 

*  1-year  Cheshire  Sow .  60 

-Vll  registered.  Very  fine  animals.  Priced  to  clear. 

BOUND  SPRING  FARM. Stanlordville.DulchessCo., N.Y. 


For  Salo-Chcstcr  White  Pigs 

SIQ.  S12  and  S15.  Geo.  Henschen.  Washinnton,  N.  J. 

FOK  SALE-lOO  Six-Week-Old  PIGS 

CHESTER  WHITES  AND  BERKSHIRES 

85.00  each.  House  Bros.,  New  Albany,  Pa. 

90  Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

$13  each;  $25  pair;  $35  trio.  Service  boars  and  gilts  and 
herd  boar  from  Matured  stock.  A.  A,  SCHOFELl,  Heuvellon,  N.Y. 

Reg,  Chester  Whites  i^,;;Tp^i‘gs 

for  sale.  Kidgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Cheater  White  Pig3  KENMtTH  E.%H^MB‘ERS.*W»llon.  N.Y. 

at  present  we  are  offering  a  fine  lot  of  service  boars 
at  $35  each.  Reg,  free.  ELMER  D.  WHISLER,  Newville,  Pa. 

Pure  Bred  Chester  White  Pigs  For  Sale 

30  pf  the  finest  pigs  I  ever  had.  Farrowed  Sept.  25 
and  27.  Sired  by  Schoolboy  and  Ohio  Choice  and 
out  of  2nd  3-year-old  sows.  Price,  $13  Each  at  6- 
weeks  old.  Will  be  ready  to  ship  the  first  part  of 
November.  John  B.  Johnson,  R.  4,  Rome,  NY. 


SWINE 


Prolific 

Berkshires 

A  very  few  of  our 

Choicest  Spring  Gilts  Left 

Sired  by  IHval  Longfellow  20th,  No.  238095 

and  out  of  our  great,  prolific  brood  sows. 
We  have  produced  a  high  class  of  pigs  that 
we  are  proud  to  offer.  Send  your  orders 
for  the  FALL  PIGS. 

KARHA  FARM,  Parksville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 

GEO.  L.  BARKER,  SuPT. 


ANEDJO  FARM 

OFFERS  A  YEARLING 

BERKSHIRE  BOAR 

with  show  record,  weighed  500  lbs.  at 
1  yr.  Also  5  mos.  old  boars  and  gilts  of 
choice  breeding.  Write  for  descriptions. 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER.  Mgr.,  Webster.  Mass. 


BERKSHIRES 

We  have  our  best  old  sows  bred  for  Aug.,  Sept., 
and  early  Oct.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
their  pigs  to  be  delivered  at  8  wks.  old.  Order  now 
and  get  the  best.  A  few  good  Spring  boars  left. 


H.  GRIMSHAW 


North  East,  Pa, 


Thomcroft  Berkshires 

READY  FOR  DELIVERY  NOW 

,  Extra  good  August  and  September  registered  boar 
and  sow  pigs  by  Ilighwood  Model  71,  out  of  large, 
prolific  sows  of  the  best  of  breeding.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Price,  $20  to  $25  Each  at  6-8  weeks  old. 

J.  R.  THORNDIKE,  -  Sauthboro,  Mass. 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

Boars  ready  for  service.  SIS  and  GOOD,  $76  to 
3150;  registered  and  guaranteed  breeders.  Boar 
pigs,  325  to  $50;  registered;  10  wks.  old.  Homo 
of  Double  Champion  33i  d  211796,  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  boar  New  York  State  Fair  1918. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whitguem  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

I  otler3  Mar.  1, 1918  Boar  Pigs  and  will  book  orders 
for  bred  Gilt.s  tor  Spring  1919  farrow  to  the  service 
of  Duke’s  Champion  22nd,  litter  mate  to  the  Junior 
Ch.ampion  Sow  at  1917  National  Swine  Show,  or  to 
a  son  of  Symholeer  5th  and  out  of  sow  litter  mate  to 
Grand  Leader  2ud.  J.  E.  Watsoo.  Owner,  Marbledale,  Ct. 

BERKSHIRES 

a  few  Spring  pigs  and  bred  S' 

Grcystouc  Farm,  SummersviIIc,W.Va. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

August  and  September  irigs  are  registered  at  8  to  10 
weeks  of  age.  Now  booking  orders  for  vigorous, 
healthy  stock  of  well  known  families  at  320  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Cor- 
res|5ondenco  and  calls  invited.  LOCUST  LODGE  FARM 
G.  W.  Kuchler.  I.A  Gkangkvii.e,  Dutcuess  Co..  N.  Y. 


Booking  orders 
Summer  and  Fall 
pigs.  Best  breed¬ 
ing  and  properly 
developed.  Also 
and  bred  sows  for  sale. 


Large  Berkshires  atHighwood; 

Pork  will  help  win  tho  war:  hnt  the  important  thing 
RIGHT  NOW  is  to  buy  a  bond  of  tho  fourth  liberty  loan. 
H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 

Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

Wo  have  simie  Extra  Hue  sow  and  boar  pigs  3  to  5 
mos.  old.  Also  boars  rcatly  for  service  at  very  rea- 
Bonablo  prices  to  make  room  for  our  fall  litters.  9 
sows  recentlv  farrowed  119  pigs. 

CAT  KOCK  FAK.M,  Westwood,  Mass. 

Prolific  Berkshires  j;'V,;r;i" 

stamina.  Sows  and  gilts  for  fall  farrow.  Also  siiring 
pigs.  Large  litters.  "MASTERPIECE-LONGfELLOW"  blood- 
liue.s.  Prices  reivsoliablo.  J.  C.  BREAM.  Route  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa.i 

FOR  BREEDERS.  6  weeks  old.  Either 
sex  ;  $10  each.  Trios  not  akin. 

CLOVEKDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

ANY  FARMER  can  own  purebreii  Berkshires. 


Berkshires 


G.  I>.  BAUNKS, 


Summer  and  fall  pi^s.  Address 
It.  D.  11.  Grove  City,  Pn. 


FOR  THE  BEST 

TAMWORTH  and  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Write  or  Visit 

REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to 

WESTVIEW  STOCK  FARM 
R  1  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Hampshire  Swine 

the  Most  Prolific  of  all  Breeds 

Biglitters;  grow  quick;  eat  loss.  Well  belted  pigs, 
either  sex,  priced  reasonable.  Registered  Holste  ins 
all  ages.  Shoi  t  hay  crop  and  must  reduce  herd. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F,  H.  Rivenburgh,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y. 

“HAMPSHIRES 

They  grow  over  a  poiiiul  a  day  if  fed  Intel- 
ligeuUv.  Free  circular.  Guernsey  Bulls. 

LOCL’ST  LAWN  FAlt.M 
Box  R  -  Bird-In-Hand,  Pa. 

Ran  O  I  O  Picyc  hokr  Figs.8wks.old, 
neg.  V/a  I  a  I'lga  SIO.  Few  sows.  Keg. 
boar,  3  yrs  old.  Jerry  A.  Smith,  Luillowville,  N.  Y. 

Reg. O.  I.C.FlgfS  g'r V 

boars  at  fair  prices.  BRUBAKER  BROS.,  Mifflintown.  Pa. 


c 


HOLSTEINS 


Cortland  Holstein  Farms 

offers  for  sale  in  High  Grade  and  Registered  Cows,  as  follows ; 
200  Cows.  Due  to  calve  in  August,  September  and 
October.  Large,  Iicnvy  cows  bred  to  Registered  bulls. 
75  Fresh  cows,  milking  45  to  60  11)3.  per  day  now.  76 
Grade  lleil'ers,  2  years  old,  due  to  treshen  this  fall. 
They  .are  the  rigl)t  kind  fordairy  cows.  200  Heifers 
2  years  old.  Bred  to  freshen  in  tho  winter  and  early 
spring.  1  00  Heifers.  12mos.  to  18  mos.  old.  1  00  Reg. 
Itol.  lleifers.  Part  of  them  due  to  freshen  this  fall. 
These  .are  an  extra  line  lot  and  will  please  anyone. 
Wire  us  the  day  you  would  like  to  look  them  over. 

WEBSTER  &  WADSWORTH 

Dept*  20H  und  Savin^N  Bank  Bldg;.,  Cortland,  N.  T. 


SPOT  FARM 
HOLSTEINS 

H  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $20  to 
$25  each,  expi  ess  paid  in  lots  of 
'6.  16  registered  heifers,  bred,  17 
[unbred.  18  cows,  bred  ;^hiivo  A. 
R.  O.  dams.  21  registered  bnlls, 
10  to  18  mos.  old.  60  grade  2  yr.- 
old  heifers.  25  grade  cows,  duo 
in  spring.  25  close  springers; 
must  be  sold  to  make  stable 
room.  JOHN  C.  NE86AN,  Tully,  N.  Y 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Special  Prices  for  Next  60  Days 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

50  fresh  cows  and  close  springers. 
100  cows  which  arc  to  frenhen  in  Aur* 
list.  Septomher and  October.  100  2and 
3>year-old  heifers»  bred  to  freshen 
early  fall.  The  best  lot  of  stock  ever" 
offered  for  sale  in  centra)  New  York. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.,  Maple  Lawn  Farm 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

onice  :  Burgess  Block,  81^  Main  Stree 


Grade  Holsteins  and  Guernseys 

1.50  to  select  from.  Fresh  cows  and  springor.s  always 
on  hand.  Heavy  cows  weigliing  from  1,2110  to  l.-lOO 
ihs.  F.  L.  F  A  L  M  E  K  ,  Moravia,  New  York 


For  Sale-Magnificent  Pure  bred  Holstein  Cow 

6  yrs.  Also  calf  by  her  side.  Sell  one  or  both ;  half  value. 
Gross  Farms, Green wootl  Lake, Orange  Co.,  N'.YT. 

FflR  t9nn  offer  reg.  ITolsteiii,  8  mos.,  royally 
ruit  i$AUU  sliow  bull.  Av.  dam  and  sire’s 

dam,  over  30  Ihs.  World’s  record  grjinddam.  Send 
for  pedigree.  CLOVEROALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  writlfor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenango,  N.Y 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  $15  to  $20  each.  F,  H.  WOOD  Cortlaml,  N.w  Yopl 


GUERNSEYS 


Get  Guernseys 

If  you  want  to  increase  your  dairy  profits  you 
need  to  know  about  the  cows  whose  average 
production,  under  tests  supervised  l)y  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Colleges,  is  three  limes  as  great  as 
the  average  of  all  dairy  cows  in  tlie  United 
States.  Ask  for  “  The  Story  of  the  Oiternsey.” 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R,  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


Oaks  Farm  Gooernseys 

Bull  calf  born  April  25,  1918,  sired  by  Don 
lago  of  Linda  Vista,  threo-quartcr  brother 
to  the  .$1U.0U0  Gviernsey  bull.  D;im  of  this 
bull  calf  milked  over  40  pounds  per  day  with 
first  calf.  Brice  $200,  send  for  pedigree. 

W.  S.  KEKK,  Mgr.,  Coliasset,  Mass. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  hull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  K.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Well  Grown 
Young  Bulls 


of  splendid  Adv.  Keg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
ill  every  way.  Tlie  dams  milk  from  40  to  53  lbs 
daily  when  fresli.  Hny  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  iierd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  QTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenor.,  H.  Y, 


Guernsey  Bulls  of  Serviceable  Age 

Also  bull  calves,  A.  R.  d:ims,  noted  sires.  May  Ri  se, 
trolden  Secret  and  .Strong  Anchor  lireeding.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  TARBELL  FARMS, Smithville Flats, N.Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES  tv^V^TaThT 

Production  is  our  motto  in  tlieir  breeding. 

JAMES  E.  vail  ALSTYNE,  Sunnysiile  Farm,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Guernsey  Bull  Calf  May  Rose  broeding; 

A.  H.  dam;  line  individual.  TlltEll  *  3I10X1N,  Castllo,  S.Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS^sr?o2yt^^^ 

Prices Reasona1)le.  SUNNY  BBQOK  FARM,  Smithtowii,  N.Y 


I  MISCELLANEOUS  | 


£rixlot‘o?d  Aberdeen-Angus  Bull  Calves 

Two  Blackbirds,  one  Pride,  and  one  of  tho  Queen  Mother 
Trilio.  Tliese  litills  are  priced  at,  a  figure  consistent  for 
dependable  broeding  bulls.  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  DE¬ 
PARTMENT,  Delaware  College.  Newark,  Delaware 


For  Sale-Fine  Black  Gelding 

10  yrs.;  weight,  1050.  All  right  in  every  way.  $360. 
Also  iiest  Bhiek  Leghorn  cockerels  and  pullets. 
Kl>.  GKAJiGKlL,  Worcester,  New  York 


SALE  Three  Horn  Durham  Bulls 

10-13-16-mos.  old.  Ked,  wliito  and  roan.  T.  X.  Boyd  Herd. 

CLARK  T-  ROGERS,  Manager,  Andovef)  N.  Y. 


Grade  stock: 


Five  Yearling  Heilers  for  Sale  good  condition 

1JEKK.SII1KK  INJD.  FARM,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen 
Angus 


Tile  beef  breed  for  luotlt 
Beef  Production  in  tho  Fast.” 
New  booklet;  free  on  request. 

C.W.ECKARDT.  31  Nassau  St..  New  York 


Swiss  Goafs  d“s-‘  $40 

A  few  dry  does.  X'o  milkers  to  sell.  Only  letters  enclos¬ 
ing  stamp  answered.  S.  J.  SliAKPLF.S.R.O.S.Xorrlitowa.Ps. 


ANIMALS  FOR  sS-E 

Run  mostly  light,  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everytliing  gnaranleed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  hack. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


FOR  SALE 

A  number  ol  very  choice 

Reg.  Ayrshire  Heifers 

and  a  few  choice  BULL  CALVES.  These  ani¬ 
mals  are  all  high  class  and  have  lots  of  type,  quality 
and  breeding.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptionf 
Tompkins  Farm,  -  Lansdale,  Penn. 

40  Rock  Ridge  FarmAyrshires  for  sale! 

Address,  GEO.  L.  UODGEU,  Oouverneur,  New  York 


JERSEYS 


THE 


,  The  investment  breed  — 
the  profit  producers.  Richer 
milk  fronr.  less  feed.  Cheese 
and  butter  that  bring  better 
price*.  The  facta  about  the  Jersey 
make  other  breeds  seem  extr-  va- 
cant.  Let  us  send  them  free.  Write 
Breeders  for  prices  and  pedlirreea. 
The  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club 

352  West  23  rd  Street 
New  York 


<7; 


JERSEYS 


HAIVIILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  TIC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FAR^r.  GLADSTONE,  N.  J. 


For  Sale  20  Reg  Jersey  Heifers 

Graiul  Sire  some  of  tlicm  Imported  Jap 
Good.size,  color,  best  working  herd  in  state' 
No  t’ows  in  herd  of  50  under  6000  lbs.  milk' 
$50  up. 

H.  G.  GILLETTE 

GREEN  MEADOW  FARM  ■  FORESTVILLE.  CONN. 


“THE  HERMITAGE,”  near  Centreville,  Maryland 

PURE  irDcrvc  FOR 

BRED  JtiKijCIiJ  SALE 


Rich  in  blood  of  Raleighs.  ICminents,  Golden  Lads, 
Flying  Fox.  Mohican,  and  Noble  0:iklands. 
SUSAN  WILLIAMS,  Owner  EDW.  A.  NELKER,  Herdsman 


3  to  18  mos.  old.  1  High  grade,  15  mos.  1  Thoroughbred 
Jerrey  bull;  6  mos.  old.  1  Iligli  Grade  Guernsey  Heifer, 
18  mos.  ALBERT  BRUNING.  142  E.  18tb  St.,  .New  York  City 

Foslcrfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys  For  Sale 

(lows,  served  lleifers  .and  Calves.  Buy  served 
Heifers;  clienpest  wjiy  to  get  cows.  I’rices  right. 
Charles  G.  Footer,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J, 

For  Sale-Voung  Herd  of  Reg.  JERSEYS 

consisting  of  eight  lieifers.  bull  and  two  calves.  A 
bargain.  Jones  Jersey  Farm.  Sauqifoit,  N.  Y. 
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Practical 
Live  Stock  Books 

FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— Henry  .  $2.50 
MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS— 

Stocking . 2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS-Mayo  .  1.75  W 
PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY  S 
Day  .......  1*75  oo 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS—  S 

Harper . 1,50  S 

CHEESE  MAKING-Van  Slyke  .  1-75  Ti 
BUTTER  MAKING-PubZoio  .  .  .60  S 

MILK  TESTING — Publow  and  Troy  .60  ^ 
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October  26,  1918 


Improve  the  Value  of  Your  Live-Stock 


DON’T  neglect  slight  ailments, 
they  often  lead  to  serious 
and  complicated 
diseases  or 
death. 


rhisis  the  reason  we  present  the 
well-known  and  thoroughly 
tried  Preventative 
and  Curative 
Remedy 


ETHOL 


(which  is  an 
Etherial  Oil  Compound) 

An  achievement  of  a  chemist 
who  devotes  his  theoretical  and 
practical  experience  for  improving 
the  condition  of  live-stock. 


FALK 


ETHOL  regu¬ 
lates  and  relieves 
ailments  of  the  Bowels, 
Stomach,  Liver  and  Bladder; 
indirectly  correcting  faulty  or  sluggish 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  ailing  or  sick 


Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep  and  Poultry 

ETHOL  is  dependable  in  treating  of  Indigestion,  which  is  the  chief 
cause  of  many  ailments  known  as  Colic,  Bloat,  Constipation, 
Diarrhoea,  Worms,  Cholera  and  general  loss  of  flesh. 

ETHOL  is  also  very  valuable  to  combat  diseases  caused  by  Exposure 
and  Chills.  For  all  the  above  complications  we 
highly  recommend  ETHOL. 

ETHOL  is  sold  in  one  gallon  cans  and  the  regular 
price  is  $5.50  per  gal.  For  a  limited  time  however 
we  make  this 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

In  order  to  introduce  ETHOL  to  every  stock  owner  in  the 
country,  we  have  put  up  a  large  quantity  in  one  quart  tin  cans, 
which  we  will  send  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  $1.50.  If  after  a  fair 
trial  you  are  not  satisfied  that  EiTHOL  is  all  we  claim  for  it  return 
the  can  to  us  and  we  will  refund  your  remittance.  Send  for  your 
can  today.  Write  today  for  our  FREE  BOOKLET  “Cows  and 
their  Care.”  It  contains  information  of  value  to  every  dairyman. 

State  Distributors  Wantecf 

VETERINARY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

282  PEARL  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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For  the  Hard  Cases 
Use  Sleekene 

For  Horses 
and  Cattle 

To  tone  them 
up  when  off 
their  feed  and 
run-down  ;  to 
regulate  the 
bowels,  stimu¬ 
late  the  liver 
and  improve 
the  kidneys. 
For  obstinate 
sores,  thrush, 
scratches  or 
grease  heel, 
^  give  Sleekene 

o  improve  the  blood  and  apply  Hanford’s 
Balsam  of  Myrrh  externally. 

TO  MAKE  HENS  LAY— Put  Sleekene  in 
the  dry  mash.  A  bird  must  be  healthy  to  lay 
and  Sleekene  mixed  with  the  mash  is  advised 
to  put  hens  in  prime  condition.  You  only  mix 
half  a  package  in  a  bushel  of  dry  mash,  or  if 
you  prefer  a  wet  mash,  one  tablespoonful  a 
day  is  sufficient  for  twenty  hens. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  a  full  sized 
package  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  .50  cents. 

Made  only  by 

G.  C.  HANFORD  MFG.  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Grew  2  Yio  lbs.  a  day 

This  was  the  average  daily  gain  made  by 
this  sturdy  calf,  fed  only  on 

Blatchford’s 

Blatchford’a  Calf  Meal  raises  splendid  calves  at 
the  cost  of  milk.  The  other  ^  stays  in  your 
pocket  as  clear  profit. 

Write  for  Pamphlet 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Co.— Dept, 9787  "Wankegaii,  IlL 


&PoU 

EvU 


i' 

|i 

H  No  experionce  nocossary:  easy  and  nimple;  just  a  1  . 
H  tie  attention  evory  fifth  day.  PHca  S2.90  a  bottia— 
H  year  money  refunded  If  it  fail*.  Send  for  free  copy  of 
■  n.£MINQ'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 
H  Valuable  for  iU  Information  upon  diaeaaee  of  boreee 
^^and  cattle.  107  pa^os,  67  illuatrationa.  Write  today. 

%  Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists 


Fistula 

Approximately  10,000  c 
•ucceesfully  treated  each 

Fleming’s  Fistof  orm ' 


over' 


H£AVE^», 
I^OMPOUNO 


HEAVES 


Booklet 
Free 

13  package  guaranteed  to  ^ive  satisfaction  or  monej 
l)ack.  $1  Package  rafficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

■UEBiU.  MAIE  BEMEDT  CO.  461  Fourth  Are..  Pittsburg,  Pa 


A  Buya  the  New  Butterfly ! 

Junior  No.  Light  ruD- 
easy  cleaning,  close 

^  Bkimm’ng,  durable.  Cuaran. 

teed  a  lifetime  against  de¬ 
fects  in  material  and  workmanship. 

Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8 

TBIII  Earns  it*  own  coat  and 
9U  DATo  riftt  IKIAL  more  by  what  it  aavaa  aawlauss 

in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  cataloR-folder  and '  *direet-from- 
factory"  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  smd  aave  money. 

ALBaU6H-D0VER  CO..  2171  Warshall  Blvd.,  CHICABO 


WELL 


WELL 


DRILLING 
PAYS 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

IVirife  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Save  75c.  to  $1.25  Gal. 

ON  GOOD  pAllirT 
READY  MIXEDr/Uill 

Freshly  made.  Best  Formula.  BUT 
ROW  before  prices  go  up.  Write  for 
FIIKK  SAHBI.ES  AM)  PKICE  M8T  l  ODAY 

KING  PAINT  CO.,  115  W.  3d,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  the 
ibest  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned  —  everlasting.  You  don't 
r  have  to  dig  ’em  up  to  be  replaced  every  few  years  Write  for  prices. 
Sold  in  carload  lots.  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
NATCO  Silo,  NATCO  Corn  Crib,  NATCO  Building  Tile  and  NATCO 
Sewer  Pipe,  Send  for  the  new  editio  i  ofourbook,“Natcoon  theFarm”. 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company,  1121  Fulfon  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  youTl  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ^‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Mixed  Feeds  For  Dairymen 

Some  years  ago,  in  a  lecture  before  the 
American  Feed  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  the  writer  made  the 
statement  that  the  feed  manufacturer  who 
would  state  on  the  bag  or  on  the  tag  ac¬ 
companying  the  bag  the  exact  formula  by 
which  the  contents  of  the  bag  were  mixed, 
would  have  a  selling  and  advertising  ad¬ 
vantage  over  all  his  competitors.  No 
manufacturer  was  willing  to  take  this 
matter  up.  The  writer  still  holds  this 
opinion.  It  will  be  a  great  advantage  to 
have  the  exact  formula  of  good  ready 
mixed  feeds  known.  At  all  times  the 
writer  has  been  willing  to  co-operate  with 
the  manufacturers  and  help  them  with 
formulas,  always  urging  that  they  be 
made  public.  z\t  no  time  have  I  or  any 
member  of  my  department  refused  to  help 
any  farmer  or  manufacturer  with  a  for¬ 
mula.  This  policy  is  the  fixed  policy  of 
the  department. 

A  little  later  the  New  York  State 
Orange  Purchasing  Agency  at  Clean  asked 
for  a  formula  for  a  dairy  feed.  The  for¬ 
mula  decided  upon  for  this  feed  was  For¬ 
mula  No.  10: 

500  lbs.  distillers’  dried  grains 
300  lbs.  gluten  feed 
300  lbs.  wheat  bran 
200  lbs.  oilmeal 
200  lbs.  cotton.seed  meal 
400  lbs.  hominy 
100  lbs.  standard  middlings 
The  feed  was  sold  uneVr  the  brand 
name  “Cornell  Dairy  F^eed.”  In  1917, 
due  to  market  changes.  Formula  No.  10 
had  to  be  changed  to  Formula  No.  11; 

100  lbs.  wheat  bran 

100  lbs.  barley  feed 

400  lbs.  hominy 

400  lbs.  oilmeal 

400  lbs.  gluten  feed 

200  lbs.  3G  per  cent  cottonseed  meal 

4(K)  lbs.  ground  oats 

It  seemed  desirable  to  the  makers  to 
sell  a  high-class  dairy  feed  with  molasses. 
Formula  No.  12  was_  given  them  by  me 
for  this  purpose.  This  feed  is  known  as 
“Cornell  Dairy  Feed  with  Molasses.’’ 
Formula  No.  12  is  exactly  the  same  as 
Formula  No.  11,  with  the  addition  of  300 
pounds  of  molasses.  Formulas  Nos.  10, 
11  and  12,  then,  are  the  three  formulas 
given  for  ‘Cornell  Dairy  Feed.” 

In  the  Spring  of  1917  the  Dairymen’s 
League  desired  to  have  manufactured  for 
its  members  a  ready-mixed  dairy  feed 
with  a  known  formula.  The  League  asked 
me  to  furni.sh  a  formula.  Formula  No. 
20  was  written  and  given  to  the  I^eague : 
100-500  lbs.  ground  barley 
100-600  lbs.  ground  oats 
100-400  lbs.  corn  feed  meal 
100-.500  lbs.  oil  meal 
100-800  lbs.  gluten  feed 
100-600  lbs.  wheat  bran 
100-.5tK)  lbs.  dried  brewers’  grains 
100-400  lbs.  malt  sprouts 
100-500  lbs.  cottonseed  meal 
1 00-800  lbs.  hominy  feed 
Formula  No.  20  was  written  with  the 
above  limits  with  the  agreement  that  I 
should  always  be  informed  as  to  the  exact 
formula  in  rise  at  all  times.  The  exact 
Formula  No.  20,  in  u.se  practically  all  of 
the  feeding  season  of  1917-1918,  was: 

100  lbs.  ground  barley 

400  lbs.  ground  oats 

100  lbs.  corn  feed  meal 

100  lbs.  oilmeal 

100  lbs.  gluten  feed 

300  lbs.  wheat  bran 

300  lbs.  dried  brewers’  grains 

200  lbs.  malt  sprouts 

300  lbs.  cottonseed  meal 

100  lbs.  hominy  feed 

For  a  sliort  time  in  the  early  Fall  of 
1917  oilmeal  was  cheap,  and  during  that 
period  Formula  No.  20  contained  100 
pounds  of  ground  oats  and  400  pounds  of 
oilmeal,  but  the  formula  was  .soon  changed 
to  400  pounds  of  oats  and  100  pounds  of 
oilmeal.  as  above. 

In  the  Summer  of  1918  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Dairymen’s  League  dairy  feed 
asked  for  a  new  formula  to  contain  dried 
buttermilk  and  Alfalfa  meal.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  was  giveii ; 

200  lbs.  wheat  bran 
300  lbs.  corn  feed  meal 
400  lbs.  oilmeal 
400  lbs.  gluten  feed 
200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal 
100  lbs.  barley  feed 
100  lbs.  dried  buttermilk 
200  lbs.  ground  oats 
100  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal 
This  formula  is  Formula  No.  21.  Re¬ 
cently  it  was  decided  that  it  was  desir¬ 
able  to  manufacture  another  brand  of 
Dairymen’s  Iveague  feed  without  the  dried 
buttermilk,  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of 
the  dried  buttermilk.  This  formula  was : 

100  lbs.  wheat  bran 
400  lbs.  corn  feed  meal 
300  lbs.  oilmeal 
300  lbs.  cottonseed  meal 
400  lbs.  ground  oats 
400  lbs.  gluten  feed 
100  lbs.  ground  barley 
From  time  to  time  I  have  given  many 
formulas  to  breeders,  farmers  and  feed 
manufacturers  and  dealers.  No  record 
has  been  kept  of  them.  The  above  for¬ 
mulas  have  been  given  specific  numbers 
because  it  has  been  thought  best  to  kee[» 
a  careful  record  of  these  particular  feeds. 


but  the  policy  of  the  writer  is  to  help 
any  farmer  or  manufacturer  with  any 
feeding  problem  whenever  he  has  the  in¬ 
formation.  E.  S.  .SAVAGE. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station. 


Garbage  for  Pigs 

Can  pigs  from  eight  to  12  weeks  old  be 
grown  profitably  on  slop  without  anything 
else  fed  ?  This  slop  I  can  get  without  cost 
from  a  Government  hospital  near  me.  It 
has  almost  everything  eatable  in  it ;  bread, 
meat,  cooked  vegetables,  and  it  is  very 
greasy.  If  I  have  to  fe^  other  feeds  let 
me  know  what  proportion.  F.  G.  D. 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Pigs  12  weeks  of  age  that  have  been 
well  grown  and  fed  during  the  nursing 
period  can  be  transferred  to  kitchen  and 
refuse  garbage  with  very  little  inconve¬ 
nience,  The  best  arrangement  would  ob¬ 
tain  in_  case  some  garbage  were  fed  to 
these  pigs  previous  to  weaning,  and  also 
if  the  dam  nursing  these  pigs  were  fed  on 
some  of  this  material  previous  to  wean¬ 
ing.  However,  if  the  pigs  have  been  sep¬ 
arated  from  their  mother  it  would  be  well 
to  mix  about  50  per  cent  of  grain  with 
the  garbage  during  the  first  week  or  10 
days.  This  would  involve  the  feeding  of 
about  half  a  pound  of  grain  per  day  to  a 
pig  weighing  about  50  pounds,  and  this 
would  be  supplemented  with  enough  of 
the  garbage  to  satisfy  the  youngster’s  ap¬ 
petite.  It  would  be  well  to  drain  off  the 
liquids  from  this  stale  bread  and  cooked 
vegetables,  and  in  this  way  do  away  with 
considerable  of  the  grease. 

After  the  pigs  reach  a  weight  of  75 
pounds  they  can  bo  fed  all  of  the  gar¬ 
bage  that  they  will  consume  with  relish, 
although  it  is  very  important  that  tliey 
be  given  only  such  quantities  as  they  will 
clean  up  with  relish  each  meal.  Stale  ma¬ 
terial  kept  before  the  pigs  at  all  times  will 
take  the  edge  off  their  appetite,  and  they 
are  very  apt  to  have  irregularities  of  the 
digestive  system  that  would  limit  their 
growing  propensities.  The  old  policy  of 
reducing  garbage  with  large  amounts  of 
\vater  is  to  be  discouraged,  for  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  under  such  conditions  that  the  young 
pigs  would  literally  starve  to  death  on  a 
full  stomach. 

Hominy  is  clearly  the  most  economical 
and  desirable  grain  supplement  for  gar¬ 
bage.  Usually  there  is  enough  protein, 
but  there  is  a  shortage  of  carbohydrates, 
and  hominy  supplies  this  need  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  Frequent  feedings  of  the  gar¬ 
bage,  that  is  three  or  four  feedings  per 
day,  is  more  to  be  desired  than  two  feed¬ 
ings  with  young  animals.  If  you  have  a 
large  number  of  pigs  it  would  be  to  your 
advantage  to  decrease  this  material.  This 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  cookers,  util¬ 
izing  the  fireless  cooker  idea,  which  in¬ 
volves  the  heating  of  the  material  inter¬ 
mittently  in  hour  periods  for  24  hours. 
The  grease  will  rise  to  the  top  and  can  be 
skimmed  off  and  sold  for  the  manufacture 
of  soaps  and  low-grade  lubricants. 

An  experiment  was  recently  conducted 
at  one  of  the  New  Jersey  institutions  in¬ 
volving  the  feeding  of  pigs  entirely  on 
refuse  from  the  table.  The  addition  of 
grain  failed  to  prove  of  value  after  the 
pigs  weighed  50  or  75  pounds.  Previous 
to  this  weight  it  seems  to  serve  a  useful 
purpose,  and  was  considered  economical. 
These  pigs  are  in  good  flesh  and  have 
splendidly  developed  frames,  and  will 
easily  weigh  250  pounds  when  200  days 
old.  A  number  of  operations  in  swine 
feeding  are  to  be  carried  out  in  connection 
with  the  various  cantonments,  and  it  is 
clearly  the  best  u.se  that  can  be  made  of 
the  refuse  material.  Decreasing  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  drying  it  is  an  expensive  prop¬ 
osition  ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  such  a 
demand  for  fertility  units  that  a  great 
deal  of  this  material  is  used  in  this  con¬ 
nection  at  this  time. 

It  would  be  well,  no  doubt,  to  finish  out 
the  pigs  after  they  weigh  250  or  300 
pounds,  by  supplementing  the  garbage 
with  a  little  barley.  This  will  firm  the 
flesh  and  make  it  possible  to  cure  out 
sound  rather  than  oily,  which  condition 
will  prevail  in  case  garbage  feeding  is 
continued  throughout  their  growing  and 
fattening  period.  f.  C.  minkxeb. 


Balanced  Ration  With  Silage 

I  am  running  a  small  dairy  and  would' 
like  to  have  a  balanced  ration  from  the 
following  grains :  Oats,  barley,  bran,  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  I  have  a  silo  and  think 
there  is  all  the  corn  necessary  in  the 
silage.  J.  G.  F. 

Michigan. 

If  your  hay  is  a  mixture  of  clover  and 
Timothy,  make  grain  ration  as  follows:^ 
Three  parts  cottonseed  meal,  one  part 
each  ground  oats,  barley  and  bran.  If 
hay  is  clover  or  Alfalfa,  drop  cottonseed 
meal  to  two  parts.  If  silage  has  lots  of 
corn  on  it  and  hay  is  of  good  quality,  you 
will  not  need  to  grain  heavily ;  probably 
not  more  than  a  pound  to  four  pounds  of 
milk.  Add  a  pound  of  coarse  fine  salt  to 
each  100  pounds  of  feed.  n.  F.  J. 


“Talking  about  getting  help.  I  know  a 
man  who  engaged  a  woman  to  cook,  wash, 
iron,  clean  ui).  and  keep  house  for  him, 
just  for  her  board.”  “How  did  he  man¬ 
age  it?”  “He  married  her.” — Baltimore 
American. 
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In  answpr  to  many  fiuestlons  about  this  opg- 
layins  contost.  tlie  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  licl(i'  at  Storrs  post  oflice  In  connection 
with  tlio  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  ail  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  tiie  same  for  all.  Tlie  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  tlie  num¬ 
ber  of  eJJgs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  ne.xt  year. 

Record  at  Htorrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
Oct.  t»,  1918: 

BARKED  ROCKS  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 25  16.59 

Harry  H.  Ober.  N  J .  12  1262 

Richard  A  lien.  Mass .  44  1944 

Jules  F.  Francais.  Ij.  1 .  13  1845 

Tom  J.  Adam.son.  Canada .  28  1857 

Fairflelds  Poultry  Farms.  N.  H .  31  1546 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario .  32  1235 

Rodman  Schatl.  N.  H .  10  1382 

Hock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y.. .  32  1754 

John  C.  Philips.  Mass .  23  1.521 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  5’ .  31  1736 

1  ngleside  Farm.  N,  Y .  25  1831 

Agricultural  College.  Oregon .  30  1667 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Albert  T.  Eenzen.  Mass .  19  1340 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  arm,  Mass, .. .  9  12.57 

8.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass .  22  1516 

Manomet  Farm,  Mass .  22  1299 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.'A.  Hall,  Conn .  6  1112 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm. Conn .  29  1.567 

Obed  G.  Knight.  R.  1 .  42  2071 

Brayman  Farm.  N.  II .  41  1823 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario .  27  1660 

Vine  Hill  Farm.  Mass .  20  941 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y .  13  1744 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa .  23  1332 

F  W.  Harris.  N.  Y .  31  1765 

luuirel  Hill  Farm.  U.l .  26  1749 

J,  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  19  1513 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Fred  Rockwood.  N.  H .  19  1343 

Cook  &  Porter.  .Mass .  25  1712 

J  J.  Dansro,  Vt .  18  1164 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn.iMass .  20  1373 

H.  P.  Cloyes.  Conn .  34  1764 

U.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn .  ....  37  1493 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Conyers  Farm.  Conn .  20  991 

Chas.  II.  Lane,  Mass .  31  1.563 

Fiintstone  Farm.  Mass .  21  1212 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn .  27  12.50 

Charles  O.  P«lhemus,  N.  Y .  26  1480 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm.  Conn .  21  1587 

Springilale  Poultry  Farm.  Conn .  33  1452 

Natick  Farm.  R.  1 .  21  1047 

Pinecrest  Orcliards,  Mass .  31  1740 

Richard  Allen,  Mass .  24  1888 

A.  W.  Rumery.  N.  II .  29  1.589 

Archie  R.  Colburn.  N.  H .  8  1268 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  R.  1 .  13  1,504 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.  II .  19  1493 

W.  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  22  1.5.53 

Jacob  K.  Jansen.  Conn .  23  1482 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.J.... .  21  1336 

BUTTERCUPS 

Hiddenhurst  Buttercup  Yds.,  N.  Y .  32  1316 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,Ore....  45  2230 

ORLOFFS 

W.  U.  Bassett,  Cheshire.  Conn .  3  1354 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y .  10  1269 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

K.  D.  Bird,  Conn .  5  1.527 

Blue  AndalusianClub  of  America,N.y.  18  1296 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn .  12  1617 

BraCside  Poultry  Farm.  Pa .  27  1966 

.1.0.  LeFevre.  N.  Y .  30  1950 

Hermon  K.  White,  N  J .  13  1512 

Wni.L.  Gilbert  Home. Conn . 6  1023 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  18  1639 

P.G.  Platt,  Pa . 23  1.529 

Grcendale  Farms,  N.  Y .  23  1723 

Dautrich  Bros., Conn .  20  1709 

B.  8.  nils,  N.  J .  28  1730 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wasli .  26  1995 

Will  Barron,  England .  9  1670 

Tom  Barron,  England .  27  1774 

Miss  N.  11.  Bell,  England .  24  17.54 

Bushkill  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  12  1465 

A.P.  Robinson.  N.  Y .  37  1877 

Eglantine  B’arm,  Md .  5  1367 

Bayville  Farms.  N.  J .  15  1475 

Margareta  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio .  11  1322 

Lovell  Gordon.  N.  Y .  12  1466 

E.  A.  Ballard,  I’a .  34  1780 

W.  E.  Atkinson.  Conn .  13  1744 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn .  26  1.582 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  41  1793 

Clifford  1.  8todd:iril.  Conn .  40  1710 

George  Plilllips.  Conn .  24  1731 

J.  F.  Crowley,  Mass .  13  1377 

M.  T.  Lindsay,  N.  Y .  10  1623 

H.  E.  Gates,  Conn .  1  1447 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa .  33  1934 

Royal  Farms,  Inc..  Co.nn .  9  1379 

Jas.  F.  Harrington.  N.  J .  12  1473 

W.  E.  Robinson.  Ill .  4  1457 

Wlndsweep  Farm.  Conn  .  16  1478 

Prescott’s  Poultry  Place,  Conn .  29  1381 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J .  18  1384 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  20  1680 

Fredonia  Farm,  Conn .  23  13,57 

Hlllview  Farm,  Mo .  15  1474 

Conyers  Farm.  Conn .  23  1519 

Frances  H,  Mersereau.  Conn .  1  1234 

Lakewood. Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J .  22  1663 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J .  14  1549 

Total .  2160  151406 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEAV  YORK,  OCTOBER  17,  1918. 

Tho.so  jtricos  iind  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  <if  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

aiiLK. 

l’ri(“e  to  jiroducers  in  2r)0  inile  zone 
from  New  York  for  3  jier  cent  milk  is 
jier  100  lbs.  Retail  jirices  at  New 
are;  Orjide  A  bottle,  at  ITY^c; 
1>.  inv^e;  Grade  B  loo.se  milk  by 
ll'Vae. 

BUTTKli. 

I  lin  ing  till'  week  prices  advanced  nearly 
to  till'  former  liigli  mark,  but  later  de¬ 
clined  because  of  larger  offerings  and  slow 
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CHEESE. 

nterior  markets  in  both  (he  East  and 
W(>st  are  proportionately  higher  than 
prices  here  at  present,  ('onsnmptive  de¬ 
mand  is  light,  and  there-  are  reports  that 
a  rationing  system  may  be  adopted  similar 
to  that  with  sngiir.  The  average  buyer, 
liowever,  does  not  considi'r  eheesc  a  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  drops  or  uses  it  sparingly 
when  prices  get  very  high. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  33 

Good  to  choice .  31 

Lower  grades .  29 

Skims,  best .  25 

Fair  to  good .  17 

EGGS. 

There  has  been  an  advance  of  7  to  10 
rents  on  good  grades  of  both  nearby  and 
gathei’ed.  Bnyi'rs  are  anxious  to  get  good 
grades  of  storage  stock  where  available, 
as  these  cost  mneh  below  present  jirimary 
prices  and  the  profit  margin  fixed  by  the 
government  puts  the  selling  price  consid¬ 
erably  under  current  productions  of  equal 
quality. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  84 

Medium  togood .  .  7o 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  62 

Comiiion  to  good .  .50 

Gathered,  best,  white .  78 

Metlium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  54 

Lower  grades .  42 

Storage .  39 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 10  00 

Bolls  .  7  ,^o 

Cows  .  4  00 

Calves,  prime  veal, 100  lbs .  15  00 

Culls .  8  00 

Hogs . 16  ,50 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 8  00 

Lambs  . 13  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Receipts  are  light  and  market  higher. 
Sales  are  reported  at ;  Fowls,  39  to  3()c ; 
chickens,  35  to  3()e ;  roosters,  2Go ;  ducks, 
30  to  32c ;  geese,  25  to  2()C. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb., 

Fair  to  Good .  40 

Fowls . 

Roosters .  .  25 

Spring  Ducks . 

Bquabs.  doz . 
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BEANS. 

Marrow,  lUO  lbs. . . . . . 10  00 

Pea . 

California,  small  white, . 11  75 

Red  Kidney . 10  00 

White  Kidney . 12  00 

Lima,  California . 13  50 

FRUITS. 

Apples  are  in  large  supply,  and  prices 
in  a  wide  range  to  cover  tlie  variety  of 
<|ualitios  offered.  Rears  are  doing  a  little 
better.  (Jrapes  in  larger  receipt  and 
slightly  lower. 

Apples— Raldwin,  bbl .  3  75  @4  75 

Gravenstein  .  4  00  @  6  00 

Fall  Pippin,  bbl .  4  00  (3  5  00 

Grimes  .  3  00  @  4  .50 

Alexander .  3  .50  ®  6  00 

Maiden  Blush .  4  00  @  5  00 

Wealthy . . .  4.50  @7  00 

Jonathan .  500  @)  7  50 

McIntosh  .  6  00  @  8  00 

Crab  Apples,  bbl .  6  00  @15  .50 

Pears.  Anjou,  bbl .  4  00  ®  8  00 

C'alrgeau,  bbl  .  6  00  @  9  00 

Seckel.  bbl .  .  8  00  @12  00 

Kicffer,  bbl .  2  00  @  4  25 

Muskinelons,  bu .  50  @  1  25 

Cranberries,  bbl .  6  00  @9  00 

Plums.  81b.  bkt .  60  @  85 

Grapes,  201b.  bkt  .  1  00  @  1  30 

Quinces,  bbl .  7  09  @  9  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Rotato  market  weak  and  about  25  cents 


per  sack  lower, 
where  sound, 
have  arrived. 


.'-ak*. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

@ 

59 

Guod  to  Choice  . 

57 

l.ower  Grades . 

(dt 

54 

Dairy,  beat . . 

57*^ 

(ioiiiiiion  to  Good.. . 

56 

City  made . . . . . 

(£6 

42 

Packing  Stock . 

40 

Process . 

@ 

61 

(freon  beans  selling  well 
A  few  from  the  far  South 
(hihbage  lower.  (’'auli- 
fiower  in  large  supjily,  and  medium  quali¬ 
ties  are  lower.  (Jnions  very  dull. 

Potatoes— L.  I.,  bbl .  4  50  @  4  75 

Jersey,  bbl .  3.50  @4  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 3  25  @  4  00 

Beets,  bbl .  1  75  @  2  25 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Cabbage,  ton . 10  00  @15  00 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket .  25  @  1  00 

Onions.  100  lbs .  1  00  @  2  00 

Peppers,  bbl . 1  OO  gi  2  25 

String  Beans  bu .  25  @2  00 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl, .  150  @2  00 

Peas,  bu .  2  50  >3  5  00 

Lima  Beans  bu  .  7.5  @  1  .50 

Cauliflower,  bbl. . .  2  00  @4  60 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  76  to  1  00 

Tomatoes,  bu .  50  @  4  50 

Cucumbers,  bu,  . .  150  @  2  75 

HAY. 

Reeeiiits  at  New  York  are  much  larger 
and  prices  generally  lower,  with  some  se¬ 
vere  cuts  where  necessary  to  make  quick 
sale  to  avoid  demurrage  and  storage 
charges.  Recause  of  the  difficulties  of 
shipment  and  handling  here  farmers  are 
advised  to  see  what  can  he  done  in  the 
medium-sized  cities  nearer  their  homes. 
Such  places  are  sometimes  found  to  he 
poorly  supplied  and  may  alTord  a  better 
net  price  than  New  York  shipments. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  39  00  @40  00 

No.  2 . 35  00  @38  00 

No.  3 . 31  00  @34  00 

Clover  mixed . 39  00  @4100 

Straw,  Rye . 20  00  @22  00 

GRAIN. 

Following  are  the  government  prices  on 
No.  2  red  wheat  at  various  markets ; 
New  Y''ork,  !(;2.374/4  ;  Chicago,  $2.23;  St. 
Louis,  .82.21;  Kansas  Citv,  .$2.13;  Balti¬ 
more,  .$2..35y2  ;  Rhiladelphia,  .$2..3G.  No.  2 
yellow  corn  is  quoted  at  .$1.47  in  Chicago 
and  $1.()S%  in  New  Y’'ork.  Oats,  New 
York,  78  to  79c;  Chicago,  99  to  71c; 
Rhiladelphia.  80c.  Bye,  Chicago,  .$1.94 ; 
Duluth,  .$1.91  ;  New  York,  $1.77. 

Healthy,  Pedigreed 

Rufus  Red  Belgians 

Bred  does,  S4;  Proven  does,  S65;  choice  young 
Bucks,  S4.  Ellis  J.  Stewart,  Stamford,  N.  V. 

PHEASANTS  For  Sale- gLaen 

malee;  one  silver  male,  IVIIIIAU  llt'Fli'UAN,CoDtera,N.y. 


Delco-Light  is  a  complete 
electric  light  and  power 
plant  for  farm  or  country 
home. 

It  is  self-cranking. 

Air  cooled. 

Ball  bearing. 

Has  thick  plate, 
lived  storage  battery. 

No  belts. 

RUNS  ON  KEROSENE 


TT’S  no  hardship  to  do  the 
chores  after  dark  these  long 
evenings  if  you  have  Delco-Light. 

Plenty  of  bright,  clean,  safe  light,  in  house, 
barn  and  yard. 

Running  water  everywhere. 

Electric  power  to  operate  the  churn  and 
cream  separator,  the  washing  machine,  the 
vacuum  cleaner  and  the  milking  machine. 
Delco-Light  is  making  farm  life  attractive 
and  profitable  on  over  fifty  thousand 
American  farms. 

Distributor  : 

DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

52  Park  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCTS^POULTRY 


The  Domestic  Engineering  Company 
Dayton 


Mobe: 

EGGS ! 

Healthy' 

IChicks  ! — 

^FeCD  YOOR  POULTRY  WITtT^^I^  ^ 

Maurer'S  'Kwality** 
Mibat  Scrap 

lUsied  at  New  Jers^  Lssyin^  Contest 

V|*aa/I9I8  Farmers  Almanac 
k*  * riancrvii*:  Ssmples  of 

ProductSi' 


Generous 

/‘Kwauty' 

WRITE  TO-OAY. 

MAURER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
..Dept.  365, 
A(..Newark..^ 


CLOSING  OCT  SALE  OF 
S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks 

and  White  Rocks  We  are  slookinpr  our 

farm  with  Barron  Leghorns  and  are  offering  all  our 
heavy  birds  for  sale.  Have  about  100  yearling  breed¬ 
ing  hens  at  $3.00  each,  75  pullets  at  $2.00  to  $3.00 
each,  5  cocks  at  $.5.00  each  and  lot  of  cockerels  at 
$.3.00  to  $.5.00  each.  We  also  have  several  hundred 
pure  Barron  Leghorn  cockerels  at  $.3.00  to  $4.00  each. 
Everything  shipped  subject  to  customer's  approval. 
RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa 


Ferris  WhiteLeghorns 

A  real  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  years,  rec¬ 
ords  from  '400  to  21)4  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  jmllets 
and  yearling  hens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  diiy-old  clucks.  We  ship  C.  ().  1).  and  guarantee 
results.  Catalog  gives  in-icesj  describes  stock,  tells  all 
about  our  farm  and  inethods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  tins  etruiu.  Send  for  your  copy  now— it  is 
GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  935  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


S.  C.  R.  I.  R  E  D  S 

Vibert  trapnented  stork.  231  to  261  egg  strain.  Cockerels, 
ga  and  »5  each.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  CliAltYVinpE,  N.  Y. 


nnPlfCDCI  C  kFGAL, WHITE  WY.lNDOTTES, BARRED 
UUUhCnCLO  I'LYjfOUTlI  ROCKS.  Fine  ones.  SS. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


Storrs  Contest 

PEN  NO.  26  FOR  SALE 

F,  W.  HARRIS,  -  Melrose,  Rensselaer  Co.,  New  York 


SUNNY  ••  EFFICIENT  ”  s.  C.  W. 
CREST  Bred  For  Business  LEGHORNS 

Price  list  pamphlet  with  bargains.  Largest  poultry  farm 
instate.  SUNNY  CKKST  I'OULTUY  FARM,  Kent  Aurora,  N.Y. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier,! 
profits  larger.  I 

MANN’S  Bone  Cutterl 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 

gristle.  Never  clogs.  lO  Days^Free  Trial. 

[o  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.  W.  MannCo.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 

For  Sale-lSO  S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Breading  Hens 

VVyckoff  .strain  direct.  each. 

J.  M.  CASE,  -  Gtlbua,  New  York 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS  Only  i5ti>  cockerels. 


later. 


.  $2.50.  Will  be  higher  • 

HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM.  Norfolk,  Conn. 


SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMHUKG  and 

White  Crested  Black  Polish  Cockerels 

$1.50  each  and  upwards.  A.  Jackson,  Mineral  Springs,  N.Y. ; 


DOGS  and  FERRETS  .* 


Airedales  and  Collies  o7*a7i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

£k  Its  TtsmtssStsf  m«tron ;  splendid 

m  Crmmmfr  mother  of  large  litters-, 
superb  watch  dog;  absolutely  fearless;  not  used  to  chick, 
ens.  Registered.  Price,  SIS.  Also  2  very  classy  female 
puppies.  S10  each.  INULK.SIUE  KAKU,  LsnasiUr,  N.  f. 

Sable  Shepherd  Puppies 

on  both  sides.  Males,  88;  females,  85.  delivered 
in  New  Kngland.  JOHN  HODGSON,  R.  k  Danbury.  Conn. 

Two  HL-RKHKEP  Healthy  Airedale  Pups  sonaMe.'as 

they  must  be  sold.  w.  SCIII.EICIIKK,  Thomnitoo,  Csiin. 

r'nllio  Dime  'The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Guinea  Pigs 
mine  rups  NELSO.N’S,  Grove  CUy,  l>a. 

Aj-oJolis  Inline  Bofrietered  stock;  six  weeks  old. 
>\.ireaaie  r^ups  a.  B.  HALL.WalUngford,  Conn 

Rrnal  Rano*  SALE.  $15  to  $40. 

OlBAl  UdHOS  T.lIKiET-UOt’K  KAUM,  lluntingtsn.  New  Toi  k 

FOR  SALE 

1  Redbone  Coon  Hound  Bitch 

partly  broken  on  coon,  and  a  goo<i  skunk  dog.  One 
year  old.  On  ten  days’  trial.  Price,  8135. 
Norman  Smith,  -  Goshen,  N.Y. 

Wanted  atOnce-A  Good  Skunk  Dog;trained 

on  both  skunk  and  coon.  II.  C.  AOIIN.STU.N,  K.  7, Warren, Obl« 

For  Sale 

Exterminate  your  rats  and  save  your  grain.  Price  list  free. 
Illustrated  booklet  lUc.  U.  II.  KEErElt  A  UO.,6reenwich,  Ohio 


COW  BOY 


SURE  HEATER 
tot  STOCK  TANKS 


HELP  FEED  THE  WORLD 


Don’t  Waste  Grain;but  Save  it  and  Produce  more  IVI  eat. 
Butter  and  Milk  by  warming  the  drinking  water  for 
your  stock  with  coal,  wood  or  cobs  with  a 

COW  BOY  TANK  HEATER 

Quickest  to  heat;  stronprest  draft;  adjustable  grates;  ashes 
removed  without  disturbing  fire;  keeps  fire  24  hours. 
Ako<klii$Alu  Calaa  paya  for  itself  in  2  months  with  4 
MUdUIUldj  wdlCy  cows;  Self-Sinking;  can  be  used  in 
Wood,  Steel  or  Concrete  Tanks  of  any  size.  Most  reliable, 
practical,  efficient  and  durable  Tank  Heater  manufactured. 

|'*l*urchaaed  3  of  your 'tank  Heaters  i»Bt  Winter,  worked  very  satifllAc- 

torilv  afid  are  well  worth  their  coBt.  Kvery  Stockman  should  use  one.' 

W.  H.  Pew,  Prof,  of  Animal  HnBbandrv,  Iowa  State  College.  Amen, la. 


Get  a  Heater  early.Writo  now  for  illuntrate*!  circulars  and  dealer’s  name. 
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S'Ae  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  26,  1916 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


encc  to  young  men  soliciting  subscriptions 
for  the  Compton  Bros.  Subscription. 
Agency  of  Findlay,  Ohio.  We  have  re- 


THE  HENYARD 


The  Katches  Dairy  CJompauy,  Samuel 
Katz,  president,  542  Grand  Street,  New 
Fork  Cit..v,  has  been  receiving  milk  of 
farmers  at  Youngsville,  Sullivan  County, 
N.  Y.  On  September  1  he  sent  checks 
to  patrons  in  payment  for  the  milk.  The 
checks  were  protested  and  returned.  In¬ 
quiry  at  the  State  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  brings  the  reply  that  the 
company  has  not  filed  a  bond  or  secured 
a  license  under  the  agricultural  law.  As 
pet  we  have  not  been  able  to  collect  the 
money  on  the  check,  but  have  placed  the 
matter  with  our  attorneys  for  prosecu¬ 
tion.  The  Criminal  Code  defines  getting 
money  or  property  on  checks  when  the 
drawee  knows  that  he  has  not  sufficient 
money  or  credit  to  meet  the  check  as 
stealing,  and  it  is  punishable  accordingly. 
This  is  our  second  experience  in  New 
Fork  State  within  a  year  with  delinquent 
milk  dealers  who  had  failed  to  file  a 
bond.  Bond  laws  will  do  it  precious  little 
good  unless  they  are  enforced. 

Your  letter  of  October  II  at  hand  with 
check  for  $1,080.]  5.  To  say  that  I  was 
pleased  is  putting  it  easily.  I  know  a 
lawyer  would  not  have  done  as  well,  and 
you  must  have  worked  hard  to  get  the 
full  amount.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
what  you  have  done  for  me.  Enclosed 
find  check  for  $14,  $10  for  m.v  own  re¬ 
newal  for  10  years  and  $2  each  for  the 
names  enclosed.  These  two  are  friends 
and  were  so  pleased  that  they  each  gave 
me  $2  and  said  you  deserved  it.  u.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

We  think  we  may  be  pardoned  a  de¬ 
gree  of  satisfaction  in  this  case  and  a 
little  pride  in  this  gracious  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  seiwice.  Nearly  a  year  ago  we 
received  this  claim  against  a  railroad 
company  for  a  loss  of  a  carload  of  iio- 
tatoes  by  freezing.  It  took  the  best  part 
of  a  year  to  make  the  collection.  The 
correspondence  has  been  rather  volumin¬ 
ous  and  interviews  occasional.  The 
farmer  is  always  at  a  disadvantage  in 
following  a  claim  of  this  kind  and  it  is 
1  matter  of  gratification  to  us  that  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  may  be  helpful  to 
its  subscribers  in  such  cases.  The  paper, 
however,  is  seldom  permitted  to  mon¬ 
opolize  the  favors  and  the  generosity  of 
the  farmer  in  many  cases  like  the  present 
exceeds  the  merit  of  the  service.  We 
do  not  look  for  nor  accept  a  return  of  this 
kind.  Every  subscriber  is  entitled  regu¬ 
larly  to  whatever  service  we  are  able  to 
give  but  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  such 
a  generous  expression  of  sentiment.  It 
touches  us  in  the  most  sensitive  spot.  Our 
greatest  satisfaction  is  in  the  receipt  of 
subscriptions,  because  after  all  that  is  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  measure  of  our 
service. 

Is  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  of  any  use  as  a  school  to  learn  to 
be  a  trained  nurse?  They  advertise  to 
give  diplomas  to  students.  Can  a  person 
become  a  nurse  at  home  by  taking  their 
lessons,  or  is  such  schooling  all  a  sham 
for  the  pay  that  is  in  it?  a.  u.  g. 

New  York. 

Hospitals  find  three  years  of  bedside 
Instruction  under  personal  supervision  of 
competent  instructors  necessary  to  the 
acquirement  of  the  knowledge  and  skill 
that  a  trained  nurse  should  have.  It  is 
not  likely  that  any  correspondence  school 
has  found  a  successful  substitute  for  this. 


peatedly  warned  our  people  against  these 
agents  making  a  practice  of  playing  iipon 
the  sympathies  of  country  people. 

I  am  writing  you  for  information  in 
regard  to  the  Sterling  Poultry  Farm, 
Sterling,  Ill.,  John  Bessler,  proprietor, 
and  his  son  Harry  B.  Be.ssler,  manager. 
This  firm  advertises  having  done  business 
with  the  United  States  Government  to 
quite  a  large  extent,  and  has  won  rib¬ 
bons  and  cups  galore  with  its  stock,  and 
is  composed  of  life  members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Poultry  Association  and  four  other 
poultry  clubs  and  associations,  and  also 
gives  the  State  Bank  of  Sterling,  Sterling 
National  and  State  Bank  and  also  Attor¬ 
ney  A.  W.  Besse  as  references.  I  gave 
them  an  order  for  10  Anconas,  12-week- 
old  pullets,  on  .Tilly  H.  I  sent  a  check  for 
$18.50  with  the  order.  I  received  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  same,  and  they 
stated  that  the  birds  would  be  shipped 
later.  I  have  written  them  twice  since, 
asking  that  they  explain  themselves  or 
send  the  birds.  A.  E.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

We  had  previously  a  similar  complaint 
from  another  subscriber  regarding  a 
tra'nsaction  with  the  Sterling  Poultry 
Farms  of  Sterling,  Ill.  After  a  long  de¬ 
lay  the  birds  ordered  were  shippeil  to  the 
other  subscriber.  We  have  written  the 
Sterling  l*oultry  Farms  two  letters  re¬ 
garding  A.  E.  B.’s  complaint,  but  re¬ 
ceived  no  response.  This  manner  of 
doing  business  is  very  unsatisfactory,  to 
say  the  least,  and,  regardless  of  the  firm’s 
membership  in  the  American  Poultry 
Association  and  the  references  stated,  we 
could  not  recommend  them  for  the  confi¬ 
dence  or  future  orders  of  our  subscribers. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Pru¬ 
dential  Oil  Co.  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.? 
They  are  taking  in  a  large  amount  of 
money  in  this  community.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  who  have  any  money 
are  buying  shares.  w.  R.  T. 

Missouri. 

We  fear  these  good  people  from  Mis¬ 
souri  bid  fair  to  lose  their  money.  They 
are  not  living  up  to  the  traditions  of  the 
State ;  we  should  expect  that  Missourians 
would  have  to  be  “shown”  ‘before  parting 
with  their  money.  Why  anyone  can  be 
induced  to  put  his  savings  into  any  of 
the  raft  of  new  oil  stock  is  ‘beyond  our 
comprehension.  There  are  ‘a  number  of 
seasoned  dividend-paying  oil  stocks  listed 
on  the  stock  exchanges,  any  one  of  which 
would  prove  a  sound  investment  with  a 
fair  chance  of  increasing  in  value,  while 
the  only  prospect  in  the  other  class  is 
that  the  investor  will  lose  the  principal  as 
well  as  the  promised  dividends. 

I  am  inclosing  reading  matter  of  a  cure 
for  goitre.  I  have  a  daughter  affected, 
and  am  anxious  to  cure  it  if  possible 
without  the  knife,  but  am  a  little  afraid 
of  such  so-called  cures.  Could  you  in¬ 
form  me  through  the  Publisher’s  Desk 
whether  this  firm  is  responsible  and  safe, 
or  is  it  a  fake  like  lots  more?  J.  S, 

New  York. 

We  could  not  advise  any  long-distance 
treatment  for  afilictions  of  this  nature. 
Concerns  selling  patent  nostrums  will 
promise  anything  in  order  to  get  the 
money  from  the  afflicted  person.  The  so- 
called  “treatments”  or  cures  do  in  some 
oases  bring  temporary  relief,  only  to 
cause  more  suffering  later  on.  The  only 
safe  course  in  troubles  of  this  sort  is  to 


Another  Pullet  Contest  at  Vineland 

Our  reader  have  followed  the  reports 
of  the  Vineland  egg-laying  contest,  anc 
they  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  is 
to  follow  next  year.  As  most  of  us  know, 
this  contest  was  started  on  November  1, 
191G.  There  were  10  pullets  in  each  pen, 
and  they  were  fed  and  cared  for  under 
exactly  similar  conditions.  Careful  egg 
records  were  taken  of  each  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  birds  in  the  100  pens.  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  or  on  November  1,  1917,  these 
birds  entered  upon  another  contest.  Usu¬ 
ally  in  a  contest  of  this  sort  the  pullets 
are  tested  for  one  year  and  then  taken 
out  to  make  room  for  new  pullets.  In 
this  New  Jersey  contest  the  plan  was  to 
test  each  bird  for  two  years,  not  only  in 
the  pullet  year,  but  also  as  mature  hens. 
There  was  a  double  object  in  this.  They 
wanted  to  see  just  what  a  hen  will  do  in 
her  second  year,  and  whether  the  heavy¬ 
laying  bird  as  a  pullet  will  come  back 
with  a  profitable  record  as  a  hen.  In 
comparing  the  figures  with  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  contest,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Connecticut  birds  are  all  pullets,  while 
for  the  past  year  the  New  Jersey  birds 
have  been  two-year-old  hens. 

Another  object  in  carrying  the  hens 
over  was  to  attempt  a  thorough  breeding 
test  by  using  these  mature  birds  as  breed¬ 
ing  .stock.  Last  Spring  each  contest.ant 
had  the  privilege  of  sending  a  male  bird 
to  be  used  in  his  pen  at  the  contest.  They 
were  privileged  to  send  birds  of  their  own, 
or,  in  case  they  did  not  care  to  do  so,  the 
managers  of  the  contest  saw  that  a  good 
male  bird  was  used.  This  bird  was  kept 
with  the  hens  for  several  months,  or  long 
enough  to  insure  a  fair  hatch  from  each 
pen.  The  eggs  from  each  pen  and  from 
each  bird  were  kept  separate  in  the  incu¬ 
bators,  and  the  chicks  were  carefully 
marked  so  as  to  make  sure  of  the  breed¬ 
ing.  The  object  of  this  was  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  one  pullet  from  each  hen  in  the 
pen,  so  that  in  the  third  year  of  the  con¬ 
test  these  pullets  could  be  used  to  show 
whether  they  carried  the  good  or  bad 
laying  qualities  of  their  mothers. 

As  may  be  readily  seen,  this  involved 
a  tremendous  amount  of  work,  and  great 
care  in  separating  the  eggs  and  chicks. 
A.S  a  result  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain 
at  least  10  pullets  from  each  pen,  with 
the  exception  of  three  or  four  where  the 
eggs  were  of  very  low  fertility,^  probably 
due  to  some  fault  of  the  male  bird. 

For  example,  in  the  pen  owned  by  the 
writer  the  season  ended  with  10  pullets 
and  17  cockerels.  We  had  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  as  many  of  the  cockerels 
as  we  wanted,  and  the  rest  w’ere  sold  for 
eating  purposes.  Ten  of  these  pullets 
were  selected  for  next  year’s  test,  and  we 
had  the  privilege  of  purchasing  the  re¬ 
maining  birds.  It  is  not_  likely  that  the 
original  plan  of  the  experiment  of  obtain¬ 
ing  one  pullet  from  each  hen  will  be  car- 
ri^  out.  Some  of  the  hens,  w'hile  good 
layers,  did  not  give  a  large  per  cent  of 
fertile  eggs,  and  in  most  of  the  pens  there 
will  apparently  be  two  or  three  pullets 
from  one  hen,  and  not  one  from  each  of 
the  old  birds.  It  will,  however,  give  a 
very  good  test,  as  the  parentage  of  each 
pullet  will  be  known,  and  it  Avill  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  compare  their  records  with  the 
pullet  record  of  their  mother.  So  our 
readers  must  remember  that  after  the  first 
of  November  the  figures  of  this  Vineland 
contest  will  show  a  pullet  record,  and 
that  these  pullets  are  the  daughters  of 
the  hens  whose  figures  have  been  recorded 
for  the  past  two  years.  When  this  record 
of  hens  is  finally  completed,  there  will 
be  some  most  interesting  figures  obtained 
from  it,  and  in  general  it  will  be  shown 
that  it  pays  to  keep  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  pullets  over  for  the  second  year,  but 
that  great  skill  is  required  in  selecting 
the  layer  from  the  drones. 


Trap  for  a  Hawk 


What  one  can  learn  from  reading,  more 
or  less  efficiently  supervised  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  depends  very  largely  upon  that  per¬ 
son’s  previous  training  in  the  habits  of 
study,  but  there  is  no  substitute  for  the 
actual  doing  of  things  W’hich  one  wishes 
to  learn  to  do  well.  Correspondence 
school  nurses  would  not  be  recognized  in 
the  profession  as  trained,  and  we  cannot 
recommend  correspondence  courses  as 
even  a  fair  substitute  for  hospital  in¬ 
struction. 

Is  there  such  an  agency  as  the  Comp¬ 
ton  Bros.  Subscription  Agency,  Findlay, 
Ohio?  About  four  months  ago,  I  think, 
a  young  man  came  here  soliciting  suh- 
scriptions  to  certain  pajiers,  in  order  to 
help  him  raise  a  certain  amount  of  money 
to  enable  him  to  attend  agricultural  col¬ 
lege.  Being  a  teacher,  I  w’as  interested 
and  subscribed  for  the  papers,  paying  the 
subscription  price.  I  have  not  received 
the  papers,  though  I  waited  the  40  days 
as  asked.  I  have  W’ritten  this  firm,  but 
receive  no  reply.  A.  j.  W. 

Massachusetts. 

We  have  had  many  similar  complaints 
to  the  above  from  subseriljers  with  refer- 


consult  the  best  physician  within  reach, 
a  specialist  if  possible,  and  follow  his  ad¬ 
vice.  The  reputable  physician  will  raise 
no  false  hopes  by  reckless  promises. 

P.  J.  Keenan,  South  Orange,  N.  J., 
should  have  publicity.  It  may  prove  of 
benefit  to  some  other  persons  unfortunate 
enough  to  lose  by  his  business  schemes. 
I  would  appreciate  your  placing  this  in 
the  hands  of  your  attorney  for  collection. 
It  is  useless  to  bring  suit  against  such  a 
man.  a.  s.  r. 

New  Jersey. 

Check  given  in  payment  for  a  case  of 
eggs  went  to  protest.  Keenan  promised 
settlement,  but  neglected  to  keep  his  word. 
In  the  meantime  the  account  w’as  given 
to  our  attorney,  and  whether  this  w’as  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Mr.  Keen*an’s  disappearance 
w’e  do  not  know,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  he  cannot  be  located  at  the  former 
address.  lie  had  the  eggs  and  money  for 
same.  The  shipper  has  loss  of  eggs, 
money  and  interest  for  nearly  a  year,  but 
has  gained  in  experience.  These  in¬ 
stances  show  how  important  it  is  to  ship 
to  parties  with  some  financial  standing. 


A  few  weeks  ago  I  noticed  some  one 
asked  how  to  feed  chickens  so  as  to  kill 
hawks.  I  pity  the  poor  chicken,  and  if 
you  are  interested  I  can  tell  you  the  best 
and  easiest  way  to  catch 
hawks,  for  I  caught  50  in  six 
5’ears  in  one  place  in  Florida, 
and  it  is  how  the  gamekeepers 
in  England  get  them.  You  see 
a  hawk  will  almost  always 
alight  on  a  dead  stick  or  tree. 
Get  a  young  tree  15  or  20  feet 
long,  or  an  old  pole.  Put  four 
nails  about  four  inches  from 
top  to  tie  a  string  to.  Get  a 
trap  called  a  muskrat  trap ; 
the  spring  is  under  the  trap 
and  has  no  handle.  Then  tie 
trap  on  top  of  pole  and  put  it 
where  you  know  the  bird 
lights  to  wait  his  time  to  get  his  chicken, 
and  tie  the  pole  to  a  post  and  you  will 
see  him  with  his  leg  in  trap.  Sure  to  get 
him.  Never  fails.  Don’t  put  any  halt 
on  it ;  just  the  trap.  People  in  Florida 
suffer  much  loss  from  hawks  that  do  not 
know  of  this  trap.  I  always  kept  six 
traps  set  around  my  house,  but  the  worst 
birds  I  had  to  annoy  me  were  blackbirds, 
commonly  called  “niggers.”  and  they  got 
207  of  my  hens  in  three  months,  and  got 
away  with  it,  so  I  had  to  give  it  up,  and 
I  am  here  for  a  change  of  health. 

Connecticut.  M.  ,r.  ir. 
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• — by  the  use  of  Cane  Mola. 
Note  well  the  large  percentage 
of  sugar  In  the  analysis  above 
— sugar  which  science  has 
found  no  economical  method  of 
extracting.  What  does  this 
sugar  mean  to  your  stock? 
Ifs  this :  It 

Adds  Palatability 
to  roughest  feeds 

Your  stock  will  eat  roughage 
up  to  the  last  atom — thus  not 
only  reducing  your  feed  cost 
but  making  them  produce  more 
milk  or  put  on  more  weight  in 
quick  order.  Not  only  does 
Cane  Mola  add  succulence  to 
feed  but  its  food  value  in 
itself  is  exceedingly  high. 


The  natural  salt  keeps  stock  in 
prime  condition,  corrects  di¬ 
gestive  disturbances  and  pre¬ 
vents  colic.  Cane  Mola  is  the 
best  conditioner  you  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have — endorsed  by  gov¬ 
ernment  experiment  stations. 
You,  as  a  dairyman  or  a  cattle 
raiser,  know  that  your  success 
depends  Upon 


Rapid, 


Healthy 
of  Stock 


growth 


In  these  days  of  high  prices 
for  cattle  and  dairy  products, 
you  cannot  afford  to  take 
chances  in  the  feed  you  furnish , 
your  stock.  The  economical 
and  healthy  way  is  by  the  use 
of  Cane  Mola.  Use  it  for  cows, 
hogs,  horses,  sheep,  etc. — in 
fact,  all  kinds  of  stock. 

Costs  less  than  corn 

Toll  us  what  roughage  or 
grains  you  have  available.  We 
will  explain  fully  the  method 
of  feeding  Cane  Mola  best  suit- ; 
ed  to  your  individual  needs. 
Cane  Mola  is  sold  in  GOO-pound 
barrels,  or  smaller  sizes,  if  de¬ 
sired,  Write  us — today. 

Pure  Cane  Molasses  Corp. 

69  D  Wall  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Harper . 1.50 
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inn  ''''“'TE  envelopes  neatly  printed  with  yonr 
lUU  return  name  and  address  on  corner,  postpaid, 
only  50c.  Samples  free.  A.  HOWIE,  Printer,  BEEBE,  VT. 


COMPLETE,  STOCKED,  111-ACRE  FARM 
1  mile  from  vill.ago.  $4,000,  part  cash.  Write  Perry 
Farm  Agency,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

MATTITUCK,  L.  I. 

81  acres,  800  feet  shore  frontage  on  Ji.  L  Sound. 
Bluff  175  ft.  high;  fine  Views  over  Sound  and  Con¬ 
necticut  shoi'e;  alsoviewsof  Peconic  Bay  and  Mat- 
tituck  Harbor.  For  a  farm  or  gentleman’s  e.stato. 
Low  price:  easy  terms.  EDWIN  H.  BROWN,  347 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

.500-ACRE  FARM  ON  LONG  ISLAND; 

70  .acres  cleared  .and  farmed;  good  house;  b:ilance 
of  land  can  he  cleared  at  small  expen.se.  Is  in  best 
farming  section  of  Long  Island.  Low  price  and 
easy  terms.  G.  W.  McDOUGALL.  347  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  400-ACRE  FARM 
near  Beruardsvllle,  N.  J.,  with  farm  buildings; 
large  river  frontage;  will  sell  at  a  low  figure  on 
easy  tornis  as  a  whole  or  subdivide.  Address  G.  W. 
McDOUGALL,  347  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  yoa  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchanee,  make  it  known  hero. 
This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Enrirs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  Ko  under  proper  heading's  on  other  paRes. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


WANTKD — Farm-bretl  woman. 


Best 

<hoice, 

41c. 


creamery 
(JO  to  <5lc 


BUTTER. 

prints,  Gr>  to  O.jc ;  till) 
;  packing  stock,.  GO  to 


Nearby  elioice 


EGGS. 

(!0  to 


020 ;  gatliered, 

iiest,  54.  to  55c ;  lower  grades,  40  to  50c. 

UVE  POUT.TKY. 

Fowls,  30  to  35e  ;  chickens,  32  to  35c ; 
roosters;,  24  to_25c ;  ducks,  28  to  82c; 
jjuineas,  pair,  75c  to  .$1.2;). 

PRESSED  POULTRY. 

( 'hickens,  .3.3  to  .3Sc;  fowls,  34  to  38c; 
roosters,  2814^;  duck.s,  Spring,  30  to  40c; 
.<(]uabs,  doE.,  $0  to  $8.25. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bbl.,  $3  to  .$0;  jicars,  bbl..  $7 
to  .$12 ;  plums,  d-qt.  bkt. 
gi'apes,  3-lb.  bkt.,  20  to  20c 
$1.50  to  $2.2;5. 

VEGETABLES. 

I’otatocs,  No.  1,  bbl.,  $2  to  .$5;  sweet 
j.otatoes,  bbl.,  $2..50  to  $3;  cucumbers. 
1)11..  .$1  to  $1.50  ;  cabbage,  ton,  $l;j  to  $18  ; 
(piiions,  300  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.05. 

HAY  AND  STILVW. 

llav.  No.  1  Timotby.  $30  to  .$.37 ;  No.  2, 
.$34  to  -$35 ;  No.  3,  $28  to  .$32  ;  clover 
mixed,  $27  to  $35.  Straw,  rye,  $10  to 
.$20;  oat  and  wheat,  $12.;50  to  $10. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


W.\NTED,  .at  once,  an  assistant  ponltryman 
for  our  coniinercial  iilant;  young  man  with 
some  experience  or  training  preferred;  w:)gos 
.$40  per  inontli  and  board  to  begin  with;  refer¬ 
ences  requireJ.  Apply  to  BilOAD  BltOOK 
EAUM,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


;50  to  05c 
peaches,  bn., 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

'rbose  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of 
good  quality  and  the  buying  opportunities 
of  at  least  half  of  New  Yorkks  popula- 
tion  : 

Butter — Best  prints . 02  to  05c 

'I'ub.  choice  . 

Medium  to  good . 7’^ 

Choese  . .  to  40c 

Kggs — Best  nearby  •  •  •  •_ . to  00c 

(Jathered.  good  to  choice' . (0to7.)C 

I’otatoes,  11) . 

Cabbage,  bead . 

Lettuce,  bead .  3 

Onions,  lb . ,1^*’ 

Dressed  fowls,  lb . 1- 

Chickens,  lb . 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb . 40  to  40c 


M  MD :  “I’m  goiu’  to  quit  the  job,  Mrs. 
Fair,  and  do  me  bit  for  Uncle  Sam.”  Mrs. 
Fair :  “Very  patriotic  of  you,  Olga.  But 
in  which  branch  of  the  service  are  you 
thinking  of  enlisting?”  Maid :  Bein^ 

as  I’m  bandy  with  a  broom,  I  m  tlnukm 
I'd  make  a  good  mine  sweeper.  — Bulla lo 
Fxpre.ss. 


^Mlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllj^ 

I  Let  the  Engine  Do  the  Work  | 

E  Before  buying  any  milking  = 
E  machine,  learn  about  E 

I  THE  UEBLER  MILKER  I 

1-2  H.  P. 


All  you  need  is  a  2 
gine;  a  vacuum  tank  and  pump 
a  niilking  machine, 
outfit  in 


en- 
and 

We  carry  the 
stock  and  can  make  prompt 


fortabl(>  lioiui',  to  assist  in  household  and  rare 
for  cliildren;  must  be  Protestant;  will  pay  $2.’> 
per  month  to  right  party;  state  ago  and  all  par- 
tictilars.  Address  ROUND  HILL  FARM,  WoocT- 
bridge.  Conn. 


who  desires  com-  FOR  S.\LE — SOL-aere  farn);  corn  and  wheat 


WANTED — Two  reliable  men,  married  or  single, 
one  for  barn  work,  oiu'  for  general  farm  work; 
good  wages,  steady  positions.  Apply  to  .T.  I.IND- 
S.VY,  Weymouth  Ayrshire  F'ariu,  No.  Weymouth, 
Mass. 


land;  level;  tiled';  all  tillable.  'I’erins,  write 
A.  V.  GONOVEK,  Sumner,  Missouri. 

FOR  LEASE — 50-acro  farm;  small  farm  house, 
barns,  etc.;  run  as  dairy  farm  for  years; 
nearby  market;  city  water  and  electric  power; 
one  'hour  from  New  York  City.  P.  O.  BOX  1, 
Prince  Ray,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  one  interested  in  fruit 
a’ld  ponDrv;  light  work;  Catholic  preferred. 
Address  ADVERTISER  4401,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Tr\)Stw'orthy  middle-aged  American 
woman  to  aid  in  housework  for  family  of  two 
adults  and  four  children  on  farm;  no  washing 
expected',  hilt  must  l)e  good  sewer  and  willing 
to  help  with  mending  and  plain  sewing  and  care 
of  children;  be  treated  as  one  of  the  family; 
wages  .$30  per  month;  permanent  position  for 
right  person.  ADVERTISER  44, SO,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  farmer  to  work  a  high- 
grade  hay  and  grain  farm,  1.50  acres,  Senee.a 
Coinit.v,  New  York;  excellent  soil,  all  new  huild- 
ings,  including  now  lionse  for  farmer;  only  half 
mile  from  railroad  station  and  markets;  jirofit- 
sharing  basis;  farmer  must  have  capital  to  equip 
farn^  with  stock  and  tools;  excellent  opportunity 
for  right  man;  position  open  March,  1010;  give 
full  details  in  answering  as  to  experience,  ref¬ 
erences,  size  of  family  and  why  leaving  present 
position.  ADVERTISER  4427,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W.UNTEI) — Mother  and  daughter  to  work  on 
farm;  mother  to  cook,  duugliter  to  w;i;t  on 
talile;  no  heavy  work.  Address  MRS.  JOHN 
WALDO,  Dartmoutli,  Muss. 

DAIRYM.UN  W'ANTKD — Married  or  single;  must 
understand  modern  methods  and  be  a  good 
milker  and  calf  feeder.  MOHEGAN  FARM, 
Peejiskill,  N  .Y. 

.\I.'\N  with  definite,  practical  knowledge  of  apple 
orcharding,  who  Is  willing  to  “prove  nii”  in  a 
man’s  job;  state  age,  nationality,  exiierience, 
number  in  family,  and  wages.  ADVERTLSEIl 
44.52,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER  WANTED  for  general  f:irm  work; 

wife  to  take  cure  of  milk  and  cliickcns;  must 
be  sober  and  industrious;  will  furnish  living 
quarters,  etc.,  and  pay  .$00  per  month;  send 
eop.v  of  references  amf  length  of  time  employed 
in  last  place.  C.  0.  W.  NORLE,  Millington, 
N.  J.  _ 

WANTED — Man  :ind  wife  on  gentleman’s  coun¬ 
try  home;  man  to  do  general  farm  work 
around  place— one  horse,  cow,  some  poultry; 
woman  to  do  gmieral  housework — family  of  3; 
exlni  good  aceommo<hitions;  state  salary  exjiect- 
cd  and  references.  I’.  E.  WOODWARD,  Wal¬ 
dorf  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  motlier  and  daughter  for  house¬ 
hold  work  in  the  country;  all  modem  con¬ 
veniences;  private  liathroom;  iaundr.v  done  out; 
daughter  to  wait  on  t:ihle  and  lielp  will)  care 
of  cliildron.  Address  ADVERTISER  4482,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Herdsman  who  understands  careful 
feeding;  dry-liand  milker;  married;  wife  take 
two  verv  decent  hoarders;  position  open  Nov.  1. 
THE  LYMAN  FARM,  Middlefield,  Conn. 


I’OULTRYMAN.  single,  draft  exempt,  on  Is-g- 
horn  farm,  '20  miles  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
stale  wages  exiieeted,  experience  and  references 
in  first  letter,  ADVERTISER  4480,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


W.UNTIOI) — Strong  young  man,  single  and  draft 
exempt,  to  do  dairy  tiarn  work  in  modern 
Iniildings  with  up-to-date  equipment;  gooff  wages 
with  extra  pay  per  hour  for  overtime;  send  age, 
height,  weight  and  references.  DAIRY  DE- 
P.VRTMEN'r,  N.  J.  Agri.  Experiment  Station, 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


Situations  Wanted 


YOUNG  LADY  wants  position  as  assistant  i_a 
dairy  on  up-to-date  farm.  ADVER'L'ISER  44(57, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  FARMER  wants  position  as  man:tger  on 
dairy  and  grain  farm,  near  Philadelphia;  can 
take  entire  charge  and  can  liring  several  married 
f;irm  lieli>ers,  milker,  teamster,  etc.;  I  have 
operated  present  farm  for  past  ten  years;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  44C8,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALF — 31.5  acres,  grain  and  dairy  farm; 

2!)0  acres  tillable;  25  acres  wood  and  timber; 
farm  slightly  rolling;  can  nsc  tractor  on  entire 
farm;  situated  2 ’5  miles  from  R.  R.  town  and 
State  road;  8  miles  from  Sclienectaffy,  N.  Y.: 
tclepbone  and  R.  F.  D.;  price  .$18  per  acre; 
twenty-two  liead  Holsteins,  three  horses,  14 
pigs,  2  brood  sows,  hay  and  grain,  wagon, 
tiarness,  maehinor.v,  etc.,  at  inventory;  will  sac¬ 
rifice  for  quick  sale;  have  other  business  :ind 
e:innot  run  this  f;(rm  to  advantage.  W.M.  R. 
Bl:o\VN,  1000  Eastern  Av.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


OPT’ORTUNITY  for  reliable  farmer  whereby  he 
gets  the  use  of  a  gentleman’s  2.50-.aere  f.-irni 
with  ample  onthnlldings  and  all  the  profits 
tlierefrom  without  an.v  cash  cost — merely  giving 
the  owner  certain  labor  and  farm  products  in 
return;  farm,  which  is  situated  in  tlie  Affiron- 
daek  region  of  New  York  State,  is  now  stocked 
and  all  in  good  running  order.  Address,  stating 
previous  experience,  age,  family  and  references. 
I'ARKER-GRANT,  12  West  40th  Street.  New 
York  City. 


WORKING  FARM  MAN.VCiER  open  for  en¬ 
gagement;  farm  just  sold  tjiat  I  am  on;  .$75 
per  month  and  privileges.  ADVERTISER  4403, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITU.VTION  W.'VNTED — By  a  practical,  tlior- 
ongh,  up-to-date  f.arin  superintendent,  expe- 
rieiK'cd  in  management  of  large  farms  sncecss- 
fully,  purebred  stock,  etc.  Address  ADA  ER- 
TIS'eR  4450,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

F.ARM  SUPERINTENDENT  or  manager,  open 
for  engagement  about  Jan.  1;  college  training 
and  15  years’  practical  experience  in  stock  and 
general  farming;  thoroughly  understand  all 
branches  of  certified  milk  production;  also  pre¬ 
pare  stock  for  sliow,  handle  men  etilcieutly; 
private  estate  or  commercial  dairy;  highest  ref¬ 
erences.  BOX  108,  Daisytown,  Pa. 

SUPERINTENDENT  or  manager  of  gentleman’s 
estate  or  stock  farm,  life  experience:  under¬ 
stands  proper  care  and  management  of  all  kinds 
of  stock,  including  sheep;  past  draft  age.  AD- 
A'ERTISER  4451,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  married,  age  47,  Swiss,  wants  po¬ 
sition  as  manager  on  a  gentleman’s  place;  one 
girl,  age  8,  one  ho.v,  age  7;  wife  willing  to 
l)oard  hel]);  has  worked  8  years  on  liis  own 
farm.  J.OSEPH  KING,  Box  74,  Elliott,  Conn. 

GARDENER,  single,  wants  position  on  private 
estate:  draft  exemiit.  ADAERTISER  4487, 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AALVNTEI) — Position  as  suiwrintendent  or  man¬ 
ager  on  gentleman’s  estate;  Americain,  35, 
marrieff,  honest,  and  strictly  temiierute;  life¬ 
time  experieiK’C  in  farming,  cattle  :in(l  butter¬ 
making;  can  repair  an.v  kind  of  gasoline  engine, 
pit  mil,  or  automnliile;  liave  very  liest  references. 
Address  ADVERTISElt  4484,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  POULTRY  WO.ALVN  of  edtiea- 
tiim  and  rclinoment  wislies  position;  preferably 
in  N.  J.  or  N.  Y.  State;  would  consider  else¬ 
where;  do  not  answer  unless  strictl.v  business¬ 
like.  ADA'ERTISER  4483,  care  IturiU  New- 
Yorker. 

AA'.VNTED — Position  as  suiierintendent  or  man¬ 
ager  of  large  stock  or  grain  farm;  had  years 
of  practical  experience  in  all  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing,  care  of  stock  and  handling  help;  married; 
no  small  children;  host  references  given;  can 
tiring  some  help  if  necessary.  F.  AV.  I.EAVIS, 
Supt.,  Milfer  Farm,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — SO-acre  farm,  nainpffeii  Coiint.v. 

Mass.;  near  large  market:  running  water; 
mail  at  door:  telephone.  ADA'ICRTISKR  4485. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

'PO  BENT — Dairy  farm,  150  acres,  on  line  elec¬ 
trics.  10  minutes’  walk  to  R.  R.  station; 
near  chiireh  and  graded  schools:  located  a  few 
miles  from  two  first-class  Summer  resorts,  ftir- 
nisliing  a  good  market  for  milk  and  cream;  well 
eqiiippeff  with  farming  machinery:  good  prnpo- 
sition  offered  to  right  party;  stocked  witli  24 
high-graile  .Jerseys.  PERKINS  F.VRAI,  AA’cst 
Konnebunk.  Me. 

FOR  SAT.E,  in  tlie  C'atsklll  Mountains,  on  Slate 
Road.  27-room  boanling-house.  with  ice  cream 
and  confectionerv  business:  farm  of  20  aeri's: 
price  $4,000.  AIKS.  FRANK  RERDOLT,  Souili 
Durham,  Greene  Co.,  New  York. 

FOR  S.AI.E — Farm  1.38  acres,  PleiTmont  section; 

.50  acres  tillalde;  balance  pasture  and  wood¬ 
land,  apple  orcinird,  vineyard;  $3,000;  $1..50l) 

down:  balance  on  time.  (5%.  P.  M.  AVESTPHAL. 
Scottsville,  A'a.  R.  2. 

AV.VNTED — To  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  10  to 
20  acres  pasture  and  woodland  witti  brook: 
small,  good  living  house  desiriible;  not  over  DM) 
miles  from  N.  Y.;  ahsolnlel.v  dr.v  and  higli  situ¬ 
ation.  ADA'ER'riSEK  4492,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AV.VNTED — Small  farm  in  Rnrlington  or  Ciimdeii 
Counties,  river  section:  particulars  and  small¬ 
est  amount  easli  needed:  owners  only.  F.  H. 
NICHOLS,  Alontross  St.,  AVlilte  Plains,  N.  Y. 

FOR  S.VLE — A  productive  dairy  farm  of  23‘2 
acres;  good  biiilffings  free  and  clear  of  Incum¬ 
brance;  good  title:  .$2,000  down  and  balance  nia.v 
run  a  term  of  ycar.s.  For  furtlicr  Tiarthailars,' 
address  EUGENE  3'.  BLACK,  Scio.  N.  A'. 


Miscellaneous 


CIDER  APPLES  AVANTED- 
PALMER.  Coscob,  Conn. 


-Carload  lots.  F. 


FOB  SATjE — One  4-roU 
shredder  good  as  new. 
Fort  Johnson.  N.  Y.  B. 


Deering  busker  and 
DAVID  P.  LASHEK, 
F.  D.  No.  1. 


MAN.VGER  COUNTBY  ESTATE — I  can  recom¬ 
mend  to  my  fellow  landowners  a  high-class, 
ffependahle  manager.  100%  etiieient  in  all 
branches  of  farm,  orchard,  poultry  life.  If  in 
need  state  .your  ease  in  full  to  ADA  KKTISER 
4481,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AV.VNTED — An  experienced  married  man  to  do 
general  work  on  a  farm  and  at  tlie  same  time 
to  board  several  other  employees;  permanent 
employment  and  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the 
right  man;  references  required'.  Reply  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4495,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  EXPERT  desires  position  as  working 
nian:iger  on  large  plant  or  estate;  managed 
one  plant  12  years;  successful  incubator  and 
brooder  ni.an:  living  salary  and  profit-sharing 
basis;  American,  married.  ADVERTISER  4478, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA'ANTED — First-(dass  dairyman,  married,  who 
must  understand  his  business;  wages  seventy- 
five  dollars  inontli  and  lioiise  with  garden, 
D.SCAR  AND  SON,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY.MAN,  married,  8  years’  experience  iu 
all  liranclics  of  the  poultry  liusiness,  wislies  po¬ 
sition  as  manager.  Addres.s  ADA'ERTISER  4476, 
tare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  housekeeper  for  a  country  home; 

prefer  middle-aged  country  woman  who  Is  neat 
and  a  good  cook;  no  heavy  washing;  a  good 
home,  considerate  treatment  and  a  permanent 
position;  state  age  and  the  w.agos  desired;  refer¬ 
ences  will  be  required.  ADA’ER'LTSEll  4494,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARAI  TEAAISTER— Single  man,  general  farm 
work,  assist  milking  mornings;  wages  $50  per 
month:  year-round  position;  ago,  experience. 
JOSEPH  BAILEY,  'i'erminal  Station,  Boston, 
Alass. 


FARAI  ALVN.AGER — Open  for  position  after  Oct. 

15:  agricultural  college  graduate,  scientific  and 
practical;  experienced  in  all  branches;  only  best 
propositions  considered;  $1,200,  home  and  priv- 
ih'ges.  ADVERTISER  4488,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYAIAN,  married,  desires  position;  14 
.rears’  experience  in  all  branches  of  poultry; 
references.  ADVERTISER  44!)(),  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AVANTKD  as  manager  on  large  farm, 
to  be  run  on  business  Intsis;  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge,  witli  practical  experience:  uiuiueBtionable 
evidence  of  atiility  and  integrity:  Americans, 
60  years,  resjiectively;  wife  capable  of  caring 
for  farm  laiiorers:  at  lilierty  after  Dec.  1.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  4479,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A  COAIPETEN'r  POUI.TR YAI.VN,  witli  10  years’ 
practical  experience,  an  agri.  graduate,  the 
last  3  years  an  instructor  iu  poultry  husbandry, 
desires  a  position  as  a  ponltryman,  or  farm  man¬ 
ager;  moderate  salary.  R.  It.VlSKIN,  AVoodbiue, 
N.  J. 


^  shipment.  Write  for  special  terms 
—  to  first  buyer  in  each  section.  Loc;l 
“  agents  wanted. 

=  TUDOR  &  JONES  B 

^  Weedsporl,  N.  Y.  S 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiEEiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir, 


AVLVNTED  IMAIEDIA'l'ELY  —  Competent  head 
herdsman;  gooff  milker  and  buttermaker,  mar¬ 
ried,  draft  exempt;  references  witli  application. 
SUS.VN  AVILLIAAIS,  Centreville,  Maryland. 

AA’ANTED — Man  to  take  care  of  small  herd  of 
Guernseys  and  other  stock;  good  wages  and 
bouse  witli  usual  privileges.  ADVEltTISER  4477, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A\''A.S'1'ED — Single  herdsman  for  Guernsey  herd 
of  30  head;  must  understand  A.  R.  work, 
huttermaking,  and  he  good  calf-raiser:  good  liome 
and  good  wages  to  sohi'r,  hard  worker.  EpAV. 
G  carman,  Supt.  Dcllwood  Farm,  -Alt.  Kisco, 
N.  Y. 


A  THOROUtiHLY  EXl’ERIE.NUED  poiiltrymau 
open  to  manage  iilaiit:  will  get  results;  no  ex 
cuses  will  get  results:  38  years  old,  married,  no 
children.  ADVERTISER  4403.  care  Iturill  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SAT.E — Good  farm,  50  head  stock.  4  horses 
and  tools,  making  $0,000  per  year:  $7,000 
down,  balance  as  rent.  E.  E.  RICILVRDS,  New 
port,  N.  Y. 


COAIAIKltUIAI.  POULTRY'  FAltAI,  new  with 
moder:ite  equipnicnt.  7000  housing  capacity,  20 
acres,  all  improvements,  liberal  terms,  or  will 
rent  with  otition.  L,  I,  C’t)HN,  23  Commercial 
St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


SAA'EET  CLOVER  HAY,  carlots  f.  o.  b.  here. 
EAItf.E  AA'RKiHT,  AVest  Palm  Reach.  Fla. 


AVAN'TED — Second-hand 
Riverside,  Conn. 


tractor. 


GRAY. 


YEI.T.OAV  'I'AXKARD  BEETS  anff  white  Belgian 
carrots,  $1.50  per  cwt.:  good  for  hens  and 
raiiliits.  ET.I.VS  GAl'ES,  Coxsnckic,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.vr.E — Ptire  maple  syrup,  $2  gal. 

ERNEST  HEED,  Bloomville.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  sections  Caiidee  Tiiciiliutor.  witli 
lieatcr.  slightl.v  used,  $50  section;  a  bargain. 
ST'N'SHIN'K  POur.TItY  FAI!Af.  itidgely,  .Aid. 


CIDEB  APPT.ES  AA’^ANTED— Carload  lots  or  l.'ss. 

JOHN  E.  AVILKENS.  Peckskill,  N.  Y.  Tcle- 
plione.  Peckskill  21  F-4. 


POTATOES  AAUVNTED— Seven 
privati'  faiiiilv;  state  price 
DEBS,  2090  Eiglith  Av.,  New 


Iiarrcls  No.  1  for 
f.  o.  b.  SMOr,- 
York. 


FOB  SAFE — I.  H.  C.  cream  sepnr;) tor,  good  lon- 
dition.  ABTHUB  A.  DRAKE.  AVestfield, 
Mass.  It.  D.  1. 


FOB  SALE — Sprayed  fruit:  apples,  7  varieties: 

ear  lots  in  liulk:  write  for  prices.  H.VBRY  I.. 
SPEER,  R.  D.  1,  Lindley.  N.  Y. 


AVANTKD — 8  or  10  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine; 

must  lie  in  good  condition.  GALA' IN  D. 
GT’MM,  Showell,  Aid. 


FOB  SAI.E — 1.50  tons  of  cabbago;  fine,  big  lieads; 

b.v  barrel  or  ton.  STEA'EN  STILWELf.,  Hope- 
well,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED— Car,  2nd  cut,  bright,  clean  Alfalfa 
bay;  quote  f.  o.  b.  Cheshire,  Conn.  I’EASI.KA'. 
Cheshire,  Conn. 


HONEY  —  Extracted  buckwheat,  and  clover, 
mixed;  also  pure  Inickwbeat  honey,  tlO-lb. 
cans  f.  o.  b.  shipping  station,  $14;  lO-lb.  pails. 
$2..50;  .5-11).  pails,  $1.30:  12- lb.  cans,  $3,  or  $3.40 
delivereff  in  2d  zone;  $3. .50  in  3d  zone;  105-11). 
kegs,  $34.  BAY  C.  AVILCOX,  R.  4,  Ithaca. 
N.  Y. 


PRAIRIE  STAJ’E  INCUBATORS  for  sale— Two 
390-egg,  one  300-egg,  good  condition.  $3.5  eaeli: 
three  $100:  St.  Alha'-s,  A  t.  CHAS.  CBAMPTON, 
Extension  Service,  Durham,  New  Hampshire. 


WAN’l'ED — Piillford  tractor  attachment  for  Ford 
car;  one  or  two  tons  feed  wheat.  HUBER’S 
POULTRY  FARM,  Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  honey  in  00-lh.  cans,  $12  per  can 
f.  o.  b.  G.  W.  BELDEN,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


FOB  SALE — Fordson  tractor  and  Grand  DctoiiP 
plow,  new.  JOHN  BENH.VM,  Canandaigua, 

N.  Y. 


APPI.ES — Mixed  Jilllowcrs.  'I’olman  and  Pome¬ 
roy  Sweets.  $4  harrel;  Baldwins,  (ireenings, 
separate  or  mixed.  $(>  Iiarrel  f.  o.  li.  Stissing; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  BOUND  SPRING 
FARM,  Standfordville,  Dntcliess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

STEET,  CH.VIN  and  '5  incli,  shop  worn;  re¬ 
duced  prices;  also  iron  feed  mangers,  automo¬ 
biles  and  honey.  BARCLAY  AV.VRD,  Hunting- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED  FOR  T.VP.LE  USE — .50  bushels  eow- 
horn  or  iiurple-toi)  globe  turnips;  20  bn.  car¬ 
rots,  10  bn.  heels  and  5  Im.  parsnips;  mail 
samples.  L.  F.  NICHOLAS,  AValuutport,  Pa. 
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A  QUICK  eye  and  a  good  shot  pattern,  that’s  the 
game-getting  combination.  Given  an  old-timer 
with  a  reliable  gun  in  his  hand  and  the  rest  of 
the  story  is  up  to  the  shot  pattern. 

Now  the  secret  of  good  patterns  is  in  the  control 
of  the  gas  blast  from  the  exploding  powder.  This  in 
turn  depends  upon  the  wadding  in  the  shell. 

The  wadding,  like  the  piston 
head  of  a  gas  engine,  must  give 
the  explosion  something  solid  to 
work  against  so  that  the  shot 
may  be  pushed  out  evenly. 

It  must  expand  and  fill  the 
tube  of  the  barrel,  completely 
sealing  in  the  gas  behind  it. 

No  gas  must  escape  to  scatter 
the  shot. 

It  must  offer  just  the  right 
amount  of  resistance  to  the  explosion  so  as  to  develop  uniform  pres¬ 
sure  and  high-velocity  without  danger  of  jamming  the  pellets  out  of 
snape  at  the  ‘  choke”  or  muzzle  constriction. 

1  The  Winchester  System 

IVinchestef  JVaddinS  is  the  result  of  repeated  experiments  to 
determine  the  most  efficient  control  of  the  gas  blast. 

The  special  construction  of  the  gives  what  is  known 

■^s_Progressive  Combustion  to  the  powder  charge. 

Combustion  spreads  instantly  |  through  the  powder  charge.  By 
the  time  the  top  grains  of  powder  become  ignited  the  full  energy  of 
the  burning  powder  behind  is  at  work.  Though  the  explosion  is 
almost  instantaneous,  it  is  none  the  less  progressive^  the  final  energy 
and  maximum  velocity  of  the  completely  burned  powder  being  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  rnuzzle  where  it  is’most  needed. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  heat  and  pressure  of  combustion,  the 
tough,  springy  Driving  Wad  hdiS  expanded  to  fill  the  barrel  snugly 
all  around.  No  gas  escapes.  It  is  completely  sealed  in.  The 
wadding  pushes  the  shot  evenly. 


At  the  muzzle,  the  shot  pellets  slip  out  without  jamming,  while  the 
wadding  is  checked  for  a  brief  interval'  by ‘the  constriction  of  the 
muzzle.  It  follows  some  distance  behind  the  shot  pattern. 

The  shot  cluster  travels  on  unbroken  by  gas  blast  or  wadding  and 
makes  the  hard-hitting,  uniform  pattern  for  which  Winchester  shot  ' 
shells  are  world  famous. 

•  Tail  Flash.  All  Winchester  smokeless  shells  are  made 

with  the  new  Winchester  Primer— the  quickest  and  most  powerful 

shot  shell  primer  made..  Its 
broad  fish  tail  flash  gives  even 
and  thorough  ignition.  Every 
grain  of  powder  is  completely 
burned  up  before  the]shot  charge 
leaves  the  muzzle. 

The  Crimp.  The  required 
degree  of  pressure  necessary 
in  seating  the  driving  wads  is 
worked  out  in  combination  with 
the  hardness  or  the  softness  of 
the  crimping  required  for  any  particular  shell.  >• 

Waterproofing  and  Lubrication.  In  the  cold,  damp  air  of  the 
marshes,  or  under  the  blazing  sun  at  the  traps,  Winchester  shells  will 
always  play  true.  Winchester  waterproofing  process  prevents  them 
from  swelling  from  dampness.  Special  lubrication  of  the  paper  fibres 
prevents  brittleness  and  splitting  in  dry  weather. 

Uniform  Shells.  From  primer  to'  crimp,  Winchester  shells  are 
constructed  to  insure  the  maximum  pattern  possible  from  any  load  and 
under  all  conditions.  25,000,000  rounds  of  ammunition  are  fired  every 
year  in  testing  Winchester  guns  and  ammunition.  $100,000  is  spent 
annually  in  the  inspection  and  testing  of  finished  shot  shells'  alone. 

Glean  Hits  and  more  of  them 

To  insure  more  hits  and  cleaner  hits  in  the  field  or  at  the  traps  be 
sure  your  shells  are  Winchester  Leader  and  Repeater  for  Smokeless; 
Nublackand  NewRival  for  Black  Powder.  Write  for  our  Free  Booklet 
on  Shells.  Winchester  Repeating"  Arms  Co.,  Dept.  G-31. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Winchester  system  of  wadding.  The  wadding  expands  evenly,  sealing  in  the  gas 
blast  all  the  way  to  the  muzzle,  where  the  wadding  is  checked  by  the  **choke”  or  constric- 
cluster  travels  on  ahead  unbroken.  Actual  test  target  320  pellets  c  it 
of  431,  or  74%  of  the  shot  charge  (iH  oz.  of  7%  chilled)  inside  a  30-inch  circle  at  40  ya^ds 
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The  Consumer’s  Dollar  In  Hide 

Tu  (Iteiunifio  Coiniiji.  V.  Y.,  a  green  cowhide  sells  at 
the  present  time  for  to  cents  per  jionnd.  The  average 
v'ciaht  in  this  lo<-alit!i  is  .>.>  pounds.  Deacon  shins 
(gating  calves)  sell  front  $2.50  to  $2.50,  one  weighing 
JO  pounds  beittg  worth  $10.  II.  K.  W, 

I  .saw  the  figures  received  for  at  least  20  cowhides  hy 
one  of  our  farnu'rs,  and  the  price  [xn-  pound  was  14 
cents.  The  hides  averaged  to  weight  50  pounds.  None 
weighed  more  than  52  pounds  and  none  less  than  47 
liounds.  Of  course,  these  figures  may  be  changed  some 
iiy  averaging  a  larger  number,  but  this  average  is  prob¬ 


ably  not  far  from  the  usual  i»rice  received  by  farmers 
for'cowhide.s.  This  makes  the  average  cowhide  jiay  the 
farmer  ,87.  R.  M'.  -M. 

Maine 

HAT  is  probalily  a  fair  statement  of  the  price 
usually  paid  for  country  hide.s.  Quotations  in 
New  York  runs  from  2(1  to  27  cents.  l»ut  most  country 
sales  are  made  at  S  to  10  cents  under  those  figure.s. 
Farmers  have  often  asked  ivhat  this  iirice  repre¬ 
sents  as  compared  with  prices  of  leather  goods  such 
as  shoes  or  harness.  For  some  time  past  we  have 
been  trying  to  figure  this  out.  and  some  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  investigation  are  given  below.  As  a 
rule,  one  pound  of  green  hide  will  make  about  one 
foot  of  leather— the  quality  depending  on  the  care 


given  the  hide  in  skinning.  As  we  see  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  it  requires  about  three  feet  of  leather 
to  make  a  pair  of  shoes.  Figuring  ou  this  basis,  a 
hide  weighing  45  pounds  and  in  good  condition  ivill 
make  the  leatiier  for  about  15  pairs  of  uppers — the 
soles  being  made  of  heavier  leather.  Ih'obably,  con¬ 
sidering  the  amount  of  leather  in  both  uppers  and 
soles,  the  45-pound  hide  will  make  about  seven  en¬ 
tire  pairs  of  slux's.  I'hus  the  hide  brings  to  tlie 
farmer  $0.75.  When  he  buys  that  hide  back  in  the 


foi’in  of  shot's  for  himself  and  his  family  he  pays 
from  .828  to  .842,  according  to  tiie  quality  or  style  of 
the  slioe.  To  put  it  another  way,  out  of  an  aveiiige 
of  .8.25  paid  by  the  final  consumer  (in  this  case  him¬ 
self)  the  farmer  receives  .8(>.75.  The  balance  goes  to 
the  tanner  and  the  shoemaker,  and  all  their  handlers 
and  agents!  We  call  this  a  17-cent  dollar!  Can 
anyone  make  it  out  larger? 

The  Leather  In  a  Shoe 

Leather  is  usually  divided  into  two  classes,  dry 
and  green  salted.  A  dry  liide  is  one  tliat  is  nearly 
free  of  all  moisture,  the  hide  being  taken  off  prob¬ 
ably  from  four  months  to  two  years  ago  and  put  iu 


a  state  of  pre.servation  which  makes  it  usable  after  a 
long  period  of  time.  A  green  salted  skin  is  the  hide 
of  a  freshly  killed  animal  and  must  be  used  Avithin 
a  limited  period  of  time.  Consequently,  green  .salted 
hides,  being  heavier  in  weight,  will  not  give  as  great 
a  percentage  of  finished  h'ather  per  i»ound  of  hides 
as  dry  stock,  d’o  go  into  this  subject,  however,  a 
little  deei)er,  would  state  that  hides  are  divided  into 
approximately  the  following  groups:  Coat  skin.s, 
sheep  skins,  calf  skins,  ranging  from  3  to  15  lbs. ; 


b.orse  and  colt,  kangaroo,  cattle  hides,  ranging  from 
15  fo  (if)  lbs. 


Apitroxiniate 

Per  Cent  of 

.\ver.  No. 
Apiuoxiniate  of  Kim'I  of 
Tot.  Amoniit  Einiaiied 

Ixiuti 

NuiuIkt  Auiouiit  Used  I'rodiiced  l.i 

■allier  to 

of  rimiids 

Which  Is 

Domcsiic  aii(i  Ih. 

,  of  Itaw 

Imporl.'d 

lm[iorted 

Imported 

Stock 

Coat  skins . . 

1(11.220.000 

97% 

105.000.000 

4  ft. 

8hcop  skins. 

10L5;!0,0()() 

00% 

151..50(MM)0 

4  ft. 

('alf  skins.  . 

(>2.0.50.000 

55% 

113.90!).0!)0 

1  ft. 

I  forso  or  colt 

23.5.32.000 

95% 

24,000.000 

1  ft. 

Kangaroo. .  . 

1,229,000 

1007o 

1,229,000  0  to  7  ft. 

Cattle.  15  to 
00  lb.  .  .  . 

404,000.000 

*20% 

101,000.000 

1  ft. 

*Used  for 

upper  leather  and  as  much  raised  iu  this 

country. 

Heavy  cattle  hides,  ranging  from  40  to  00  lb.s., 
such  as  are  used  for  sole  leather,  usually  100  lbs.,  or 
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raw  hide  Avould  produce  approximately  an  average 
of  85  Ib.s.  of  leather.  Sole  leather  u-sually  is  .‘^old  by 
the  pound.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  actual 
figures  as  to  the  number  of  jaiirs  of  shoes  i)roduced 
I)er  jioiind  of  hide,  as  green  or  dry-.salted  skins 
throw  a  smaller  or  larger  jiercentage  of  finished 
leather  to  the  pound. 

The  average  feetage  measurement  on — 

Sizes  Feet 

riiildren’s  shoes .  S  to  1  2.20 

Misses’  and  growing  girl.s’ .  l^j  to  (!  2.(K) 


AVomen’s  .  2  to  S  8.25 

Hoys’  .  1  toO  2.50 

Men’s  .  2.00 


Consequently  a  green  hide,  45  pounds,  producing 
45  feet  of  finished  leather,  would  cut  approximately 
15.5  ])air.s  of  men’s  .shoes.  regal  shoe  company. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  pairs  of  .shoes  that 
could  be  cut  from  a  green-salted  coAvhide  in  good 
condition  weighing  45  pounds,  tanners  estimate  for 
upper  leather  that  they  can  get  about  one  square  foot 
of  leather  for  one  pound  of  hide,  so  that  the  45- 
pound  hide  would  make  45  feet  of  leather  and  would 
cut,  approximate^’,  in  men's  medium  .size,  medium 
height  .shoes,  about  15  pairs  of  uppers.  You  under¬ 
stand  for  sole  leather  they  need  much  heavier  hides, 
and  this  only  covers  the  upper  of  the  shoe. 

GEO.  E.  KEPrn  COMPANY. 


It  is  rather  difficult  for  us  to  answer  your  que.s- 
tion,  but,  assuming  that  uppers  were  to  be  cut  from 
a  hide  weighing  45  pound.s,  we  should  .say  that  it 
ought  to  produce  14  or  15  pairs  of  uppers. 

IIANAN  &  SON. 

You  ask  how  many  pairs  of  shoes  can  lie  made  out 
(if  a  cowhide,  in  good  condition,  weighing  about  45 
pounds.  We  have  made  inquiries  of  our  tannery 
j)eople  and  they  all  agi-ee  that  it  will  produce  about 
seven  pairs  of  .shoe.s.  We  have  hides  of  this  weight 
that  do  not  produce  anything  like  this  amount,  mean¬ 
ing  country-dressed  hides.  A  good  many  times  these 
hides  come  to  us  dressed  by  green  butchers  and 
slaughter  cut,  or  what  we  .call  under  cut.  damaging 
the  hide  so  it  will  not  iiroduce  within  5t>  per  cent  of 
what  this  hide  ought  to  jiroduce.  We  feel  sure  if  the 
farmer  understood  this  he  would  have  exjierienced 
men  dress  the  cattle  and  not  damage  the  hide,  .so  the 
hides,  when  brought  to  market,  would  be  worth  more. 

KNOICOTT.  .JOHNSON  &  CO. 

The  Worn-Out  Shoes 

Many  jieople  have  wondered  what  becomes  of  the 
old.  or  worn  shoes.  There  must  be  thousands  of 
pail’s  of  partly  worn  .shoes  discarded  by  their  wear¬ 
ers.  In  former  years  Ave  saw  many  such  shoes  in  this 
city  thrown  into  the  ash  cans  and  carried  to  the 
dump.s.  In  many  hoiLseholds  these  old  shoes  accu¬ 
mulate.  They  are  not  entirely  Avorn  out.  but  could 
be  repaired  so  as  to  give  considerable  Avear.  In  the 
Army  at  the  present  time  such  .shoes  are  saved  and 
repaired,  so  that  they  freipiently  give  almost  double 
."^ervice.  In  Avalking  through  this  great  city,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  districts  Avhere  people  are  clo.sely  croAvd- 
ed  together,  a  stranger  Avould  be  surprised  at  the 
number  of  small  shoiis  Avhere  shoemakers  and  cob¬ 
blers  apparently  do  a  thriving  business.  In  most 
other  lines  of  industry  the  hand  aa  (irker  has  been 
croAvded  out,  as  goods  Avere  made  more  and  more  by 
machine.  In  the  shoe  busine.s.s,  the  number  of  cob¬ 
blers  seems  to  increase  as  shoe  manufacturing  ex¬ 
pands.  It  appears  that  the  old  shoes  throAvn  UAvay 
by  the  Avell-to-do  are  carefully  sorted  out  on  the 
dumps  and  sold  to  these  cobblers.  Whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  such  shoes  are  reimired  and  polished  so  that 
they  Avill  sell  at  a  fair  price  for  .'<econd-hand  ar¬ 
ticles.  It  is  surprising  hoAV  a  skillful  cobbler  can 
save  such  a  shoe  from  Avhat  seems  like  a  total 
wreck.  AA'here  the  shoes  are  so  badly  gone  that  they 
cannot  be  rejiaired  in  this  Avay,  the  cobblers  cut  them 
up  and  saA’e  as  much  of  the  leather  as  pos.sible  for 
use  in  their  repair  Avork.  We  have  seen  these  cob¬ 
blers  at  Avork  tapping  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  using  a 
collection  of  small  pieces  of  leather  nailed  and  pasted 
together  in  the  most  skillful  manner.  Manufacturers 
of  shoes  tell  us  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  shoes 
they  sc'll  are  returned  to  them  for  one  reason  and 
another.  Sometimes  there  is  some  natural  defect  in 
the  leather,  or  a  defect  in  making.  AA’henever  there 
is  a  reasonable  excuse  for  returning  these  Avorn 
shoes  they  are  aecejited  and  credit  is  given  to  the 
dealer  Avho  returns  them.  Jobbers  and  cobblers 
r.rc'  eager  to  buy  these  Avorn  shoes,  and  Avill  pay 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter  or  more  per  pair.  They  have 
Avays  of  cobbling  them  so  as  to  sell  them  as  second¬ 
hand  shoes,  and  make  considei'iible  money  out  of  the 
business.  There  Avill  ahvays  be  a  quantity  of  leather 
.scraji;'  or  Avorn  sole  leather  AA’hich  cannot  be  u.sed  in 
repairing,  and  this  is  utilized  in  various  AA'ay.s,  either 
as  fertilizer  or  as  fillers  for  various  goods,  .so  that 
from  the  hide  doAvn  to  the  Avorn-out  shoe  there  is 
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little  if  any  lo.ss,  and  the  farmer  receives  from  15  to 
20  iier  cent  of  the  final  price  of  the  consumer. 

Hide  and  Leather  Wasted 

The  income  from  the  hides  does  not  end  with  the 
leather  or  the  shoes.  It  is  said  that  AA’hen  a  hog  or 
a  steer  is  slaughtered  in  one  of  the  modern  packing 
houses  everything  connected  Avith  him  is  saved  ex¬ 
cept  tile  squeal.  AVe  understand  that  in  some  cases 
even  this  is  preserved  on  the  disks  of  talking  ma¬ 
chines,  the  noise  being  used  to  give  a  thrill  to  certain 
moving  picture  shows.  The  hair  taken  from  the 
hide  is  sorted  and  sold  in  different  grades.  Alost  of 
it  is  used  for  plastering,  although  the  better  class 
may  be  used  for  other  purposes.  The  hide  also  fur¬ 
nishes  a  quantity  of  grease.  In  former  years  it  hard¬ 
ly  paid  to  attempt  to  saA’e  this  grease,  but  of  late 
years  the  price  has  been  such  that  all  this  fat  is 
saved.  The  scraps  and  the  clippings,  as  Avell  as  the 
ears  and  the  tail,  are  made  into  various  grades  of 
glue  and  gelatin.  The  small  scraps  of  leather,  after 
the  hide  has  been  tanned,  are  u.sed  for  A’arious  pur- 
lio.ses.  Xninberless  patents  have  been  issued  cover¬ 
ing  jirocesses  for  handling  these  leather  scraps. 
Many  of  them  depend  on  mixing  the  scraps  Avith 
some  adhesive  substance,  and  pressing  them  under 
high  iH’essure  into  a  sort  of  combination  board.  In 
some  cases  the  leather  Avaste  is  ground  or  shredded 
and  then  pressed  as  above  mentioned.  This  pressed 
leather  is  used  for  nniking  a  loAver  grade  of  shoe, 
and  is  suitable  for  .soles  and  heels  in  loAA’-grade  goods. 
In  addition  to  this  a  considei’able  amount  of  leather 
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is  made  into  fertilizer.  The  ordinary  .scrap  leather  » 
often  contains  seven  per  cent  jof  ammonia,  but  this  is 
in  such  an  unavailable  condition  that  it  is  not  suit¬ 
able  for  jilant  food.  Several  methods  are  u.sed  for 
making  this  leather  aA’ailable.  In  one  case  the 
leather  is  gi’ound  tinely  and  mixed  Avith  avooI  Avastes, 
raAv  phosphate  rock  and  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  put 
together  in  a  chamber  or  "den"’  Avhere  a  fierce  heat 
is  deA’eloped.  The  result  is  that  both  the  phosphate 
rock  and  the  leather  are  made  available,  .so  that  the 
nitrogen  in  the  leather  can  be  used  as  plant  food. 
Another  method  is  to  ])ut  the  softer  scraps  of  leather 
into  a  big  tank  or  dige.ster.  'J’here  the  leather  is 
thoroughly  cooked  Avith  live  steam  under  a  very 
high  pressure.  This  cooking  breaks  up  the  cells  of 
the  leather  to  some  extent,  and  chemical  changes 
take  place  Avhich  make  the  ammonia  available,  and 
nearly  eijual  to  dried  blood  as  plant  food.  No  one 
Avonld  I’ecognize  the  leather  .scraps  after  they  pass 
through  either  proce.ss,  as  the  original  fiber  is  com¬ 
pletely  broken  up.  Thus  Avhen  the  hide  is  taken 
from  a  cow  it  Avill  jiass  on  thi’ough  the  hands  of  the 
tanner  and  the  shoemaker,  and  Avhen  finally  ca.st 
aside  as  ”Avorn-ont"  leather,  may  be  turned  into 
plant  food,  and  that  jilant  food  used  to  jiroduce  a 
corn  or  grain  crop  Avith  Avhich  to  feed  another  coAf 
and  produce  another  hide  1 


Apple  Growing  in  Michigan 

IIIAA’E  just  put  up  a  barrel  of  Jonathan  apples 
for  display  at  our  State  Horticultural  Society 
meeting,  at  Detroit,  in  December,  and  thinking  you 
Avould  be  int(‘rested  in  seeing  Avhat  kind  of  fruit  Ave 
groAV  on  our  lake  shore  sand  hilLs,  I  am  sending  you 
a  .sample.  There  Has  been  considerable  discussion 
aJiout  hoAv  to  deal  Avith  this  lake  shore  bloAv  sand, 
and  this  is  our  jiroblem.  AVe  have  been  using  rye 
and  vetch  for  cover  crop  for  years,  and  if  for  any 
reason  Ave  fail  to  get  a  good  strong  stand  before  the 
Fall  AA’inds  get  in  their  fine  Avork,  Ave  may  find  the 
work  of  years  undone  in  a  feAV  hours.  Still  Ave  hav’e 
groAA’H  some  of  our  very  finest  apples  on  the  top  of 


hills  of  blOAV  sand  on  Avhich  it  Avould  be  imiiossilile 
to  rai.se  anything,  even  a  disturbance,  and  some  of 
these  came  from  little  trees  Avith  their  loads  of  three 
and  four  bushels  to  a  tree  on  top  of  such  hills. 

The  seA’ere  AATnter  injured  our  Kings,  Ilubbards- 
tons  and  AAhigeners  pretty  severely,  but  our  Jonathan, 
T'ameuse,  Duchess  and  Spy  have  not  been  injured 
as  much.  AA"e  had  a  fine  croi>  of  Duches.s.  and  should 
have  Avon  out  on  them,  but  sugar  conditions  killed 
the  market.  AA’ith  peaches  and  plums  short.  Duchess 
should  have  found  a  fine  market.  So  you  see  Ave  do 
not  find  it  all  a  bed  of  rose.s.  AVith  all  things  Ave 
have  to  buy  tAvo  or  three,  or  even  four  times  the 
former  price,  and  help  out  of  sight,  aa’o  just  Inn’e  to 
hit  the  high  places  and  do  our  best,  hoping  for 
better  times.  Aly  one  son  is  Avith  me,  in  deferred 
clas.s.  the  other  “somcAA’here  in  France.”  AA’here  I 
bojie  he  is  giving  good  account  of  him.self. 

I  have  been  interested  in  your  articles  on  farmer¬ 
ettes.  and  I  am  sure,  they  haA’e  not  anything  on  me, 
for  I  have  done  the  day's  Avork  of  jiicking  and  all 
the  grading,  besides  getting  meals  and  keeping  the 
bouse  running  (after  a  fashion)  and  for  a  Avoman 
Avell  over  (lO  years  I  think  I  am  doing  jiretty  fair. 

I  Avas  much  interested  in  your  Hope  Farm  article 
on  Alclntosli  apples.  We  have  some  and  I  Avas  afraid 
they  Avould  not  do  Avell  for  us,  but  this  year  Ave  had 
our  first  chance  at  barrel  lot,  and  feel  quite  delighted. 
They  are  certainly  fine  eating  apple.s,  and  noAv  that 
they  are  getting  e.stablished  may  be  one  of  our  best 
apples.  XoAv  that  Ave  have  proved  Ave  can  groAv  as 
fine  an  apple  as  anyone  for  size,  color  and,  best  of 
all,  tlavor,  on  our  sand  hills,  it  remains  for  us  to 
Avin  out  financially,  and  that  is  (juite  a  problem.  I 
never  miss  an  opportunity  to  spread  the  .go.spel  of 
The  Kt’kal  XTnv-AMRKEU  to  high  and  Ioav,  and  the 
best  of  it  is  that  it  has  something  to  fit  all  cases. 

OttaAA-a  Co.,  .Mich.  e.aima  e.  .stk.aioht. 

It.  X.-\.  .4t  Fig.  580  Avill  be  found  a  picture  of  one 

of  the  Jonathan  apples  Airs.  Straight  speaks  of. 
AVhere  (his  apple  finds  it.^elf  fully  at  home  it  is  very 
fine.  AVith  us  it  does  not  find  .suitable  surroundings. 
That  is  a  iicav  and  good  use  for  rye  and  vetch _ hold¬ 

ing  the  .sand  together. 


Choice  Fruits  tor  High-Class  Markets 

Developing  an  Orchard  From  the  Bottom 
Part  HI. 


Hi'.M  i.r.s  ()!<’  .SELFFTIDX.— .Vs  a  test  of  the 
earline.ss  of  rijiening.  Air.  Schauber,  at  the  end  of 
live  .vears,  jilanted  some  of  the  original  corn  Avith 
Avhich  he  started,  and  beside  it  .some  that  Avas  groAvii 
the  year  before  after  four  years  of  .selection.  The 


.germination  in  both  cases  Avas  perfect.  .Vt  harvest 
the  .selected  strain  Avas  found  to  be  10  days  earlier 
than  the  original  from  Avhich  it  Avas  developed.  Alost 
of  th.e  seed  is  dried  on  Avirt*  racks  in  open  sheds  Avith- 
out  heat.  On  account  of  the  rush  of  fruit  Avork  in 
October,  the  hmsking  has  to  be  left  till  late,  and  if 
the  season  is  Avet  the  corn  may  not  completely  dry 
out  before  freezing  Aveather  come.s.  Last  year  Avas 
the  lirst  in  AA’hich  the  los.ses  IniA’e  been  noticeable, 
but  this  condition  AA’a.s  genei’al.  Air.  Schauber  is 
noAv  considering  using  a  building  Avith  a  Ioav  fire  for 
drying.  Ily  picking  the  ears  in  the  field  as  they 
ripen,  he  expects  to  get  the  corn  on  the  drying  racks 
earlier  than  usual.  X’^o  corn  is  sold  from  this  farm 
except  under  guaranteed  ear  tests.  The  testing  and 
.shipping  afford  good  AYinter  Avork  Avhile  the  fruit 
AA oi’k  is  lightest.  The  jnethod  of  te.sting  devised  by 
Air.  Schauber  is  the  simplest  and  yet  the  most  effec¬ 
tual  I  have  ever  seen.  He  uses  a  small  incubator, 
AA’hich  is  kept  for  hatching  chickens.  Auger  holes 
are  bored  in  inch-thick  boards,  not  (piite  through  the 


board,  so  as  to  make  small  jjockets  to  hold  the  ker¬ 


nels.  Each  ear  is  numbered  and  each  hole  is  num¬ 
bered  to  correspond.  AVhen  the  kernels  are  placed,  a 
stack  of  these  boards  is  made  Avith  cloth  padding  be- 
tAveen.  The  Avhole  is  ju.st  high  enough  to  fit  the  in¬ 
cubator  easily.  P>y  soaking  the  Avhole  stack  in  a  tub 
of  AA’arm  Avater,  the  cloth  i)ads  take  up  enough  mois¬ 


ture  to  remain  Avet  .several  days.  With  the  heat  of 


the  incubator  kept  at  SO  to  85  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
the  kernels  Avill  germinate  inside  of  three  days. 
This  .seed  usually  .sells  at  .$4  a  bushel,  but  last  year 
sold  readily  at  .$(>  a  bushel.  A  fair  crop  is  80  to  40 
bushels  per  acre  of  ,'^alable  seed,  so  this  adds  ma¬ 
terially  to  the  income  from  a  fruit  farm. 

OTHEIt  FIXES  OF  AVOKK.— Air.  Schauber  al- 


Avays  keeps  in  touch  Avith  the  Avork  of  the  College 
and  the  State  experiment  station.  Resides  his  corn 
and  potato  Avork,  he  is  testing  80  varieties  of  grajies, 
10  neAv  kfnds  of  straAvberrie.s,  and  this  year  grcAV  a 
selected  ClaAv.son  Avheat  Avhich  yielded  40  bushels 
per  acre.  This  Avheat  sold  readily  to  nearliy  farmers 
at  -P  a  bushel.  Mr.  JSchuubei’  is  very  inoUest  with 
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refrarcl  to  his  success,  claiming  that  .‘;easonal  condi¬ 
tions  vary  the  income  so  much  tliat  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  give  a  fair  average.  For  example,  ho  said 
last  year  his  fruit  croi)  was  heavy  and  i)rices  were 
extra  good,  while  some  years  the  crop  and  prices 
are  both  small.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  enough 
sources  of  profit  will  soon  he  developed  on  this  farm 
so  that  no  year  will  bring  meagre  retvirns.  Last  year 
the  total  .sales  from  fruit  and  farm  crops  were  about 
fi’om  100  acres.  It  'must  l)e  remembered,  too. 
that  a  large  part  of  this  area  is  still  unproductive. 
Avith  a  constant  exi)en.se  instead  of  income. 

PUBLIC'  ACTIVITIES.— AVith  all  his  farm  I)usi- 
ness.  Air  Schauber  still  finds  time  for  some  public 
and  community  Avork.  He  is  A'ice-president  of  the 
County  F.-irm  Bureau  and  t.akes  an  active  interest  in 
its  work.  With  several  other  i)rogressive  farmers  he 
developed  the  idea  of  having  established  in  his  com- 
munit.v  an  agricultural  high  school.  This  has  been 
in  operation  only  two  years,  but  is  metding  Avith 
much  a])preciated  success.  At  the  State  Fair,  at  the 
exhibits  of  the  Larger  horticultural  societies  of  the 
State,  and  at  local  Lairs,  he  is  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  exhibitors.  His  knoAA'ledge  of  fruits  is  so 
Avide  and  so  accurate  that  he  is  commonly  sougb.t 
out  by  those  AA'ho  are  in  doubt  with  regard  to  varie¬ 
ties.  The  conspicuous  features  Avhich  predominate 
to  m.ake  his  AA’ork  .a  success  may  be  summarized  as 
great  faith  in  his  business,  untiring  enei-gy,  good 
natural  fruit  .soil,  taking  advantage  of  high-cl.ass 
markets  and  utilizing  .all  ])Ossible  sources  of  scien- 
litic  knoAvledgc  that  may  liaA'e  a  bearing  on  his  busi- 
ne.-<S.  CHARLES  S.  PHELPS, 


Boys  and  Girls  Can  Spell 

XL  of  the  most  la.sting  and  far-reaching  in  its 
effects  of  any  feature  of  the  great  Xew  York 
State  Fair  is  the  annual  si>elling  contest,  an  inno¬ 
vation  due  to  CommLssioner  of  Agriculture  Charles 
S.  AVilson's  practical  turn  of  mind.  The  first  State 
.‘■■pelling  bee  was  held  tw(.»  years  ago  and  was  a  great 
succes.s.  Fifty-one  counties  competed  this  year,  the 
entrants  from  each  being  tlie  guest  of  the  fair.  Avith 
all  expenses  i)aid.  Spelling  contests  are  held  in  each 
county  C'arlier  in  the  .sea.son  to  determine  the  county 
chami)ion.  Of  the  A’arious  county  champions  enter- 
tain<>d  by  the  State  this  year  20  were  .girls  and  22 
were  boys. 

It  look  five  hours  of  steady  work  to  determine  the 
best  speller  in  this  number,  the  contest  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  Commi.ssioner  AA'ilson,  as.sisted  by  Dr.  W. 
H.  .Iordan,  director  of  the  Geneva  Experimeict  Sta- 
tit)n.  Charles  Isenberg,  of  Schenectady,  only  I,‘*> 
years  old,  won  the  State  chami)ionship :  Mary  Moore, 
15  yc'ars,  of  Svdlivan  County,  Avon  second  honors, 
and  Alildred  OAven,  1(5  ycair.s.  of  Onondaga,  third. 
Ali.ss  ()Aven  Avon  the  second  i)rize  last  year.  The 
first  test  given  AA'as  Avritten.  and  this  eliminated 
ii  majority  of  the  boys.  The  final  test  Avas  oral, 
mostly  girls  participating,  but  the  final  Avinner  Avas 
a  boy.  Some  of  the  county  champions  Avere  as  fol- 
IcAA’s :  Lillian  I.ozon,  Auburn:  George  F.  Pei'kin.s, 
XcAv  Berlin.  Chenango;  Alonroe  G.-iincn*.  Cuyler, 
t'ortland :  Abram  Beynolds,  Malone:  Helen  I.  AA'in- 
nie,  Fulton;  Ada  MatraAV,  AV.-itei'toAvn ;  Donald  P.ran- 
agan,  Carthage:  M.ary  Moore.  Canastota :  Charles 
Inger.soll.  Sheriall ;  ('ath(‘rine  Alcmgher,  East  Bloom¬ 
field:  George  McCullough.  Alinetto;  Alildred  Keys, 
liisbon ;  Kuth  I'uT’vy,  Ovid:  I.eon  Kothermuch, 
Ithaca;  Hazel  Moore,  North  Bose.  .Ar.  o.  f. 


Another  Steer  Feeding  Story 

UR  old  friend  the  Rochester  Herald  is  at  it 
again  in  its  efforts  to  sIioav  that  farmers  are 
making  great  fortune.s,  and  that  hogs  and  cattle  per¬ 
form  the  miracle  of  buying  their  own  feed  and  board¬ 
ing  themselves  .so  as  to  help  the  farmer.  The  latest 
Herald  effusion  folloAvs: 

PROFITS 


Here  is  another  of  those  farming  incidents  Avhich 
cause  commotion  in  the  e<litorial  sanctum  of  Thf.  Rural 
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Xrav-A'orker.  and  Avhich  Avas  published  on  the  market 
page  of  the  lndianai>olis  Neirs  about  10  days  ago: 

“Three  carloads  of  steers,  including  40  head,  the  total 
weight  of  Avhich  approximated  07,00()  pounds,  or  an  aA  • 
erage  of  1.402  pounds  a  head,  were  sold  this  morning  for 
,'?12.01S.75  in  the  local  market.  This  is  the  highest 
price  ever  i):ud.  it  is  said,  for  one  shipment  of  cattle  in 
Indi.anapolis.  The  <';ittle  were  oavikhI  by  Messi's.  11.  D. 
&  ( '.  E.  AA'illan  of  Trafalgar.  They  Avere  fed  by  A'ictor 
LaAvli^',  mamiger  of  the  AA’illan  fjirm.  Tin*  United 
Dressed  Beef  (’ompany  of  NeAv  A'ork  City  bought  the 
cattle  through  the  commis.sion  firm  of  Tibbs.  Great- 
house  &  Co.  of  this  cit.v.  The  OAvners  s:iy  tin'  cattle 
Avere  i)laced  in  a  feed  lot  last  November,  Avhen  they  av¬ 
eraged  1.0.20  i)ounds  and  had  cost  them  a  i)urcha.se  price 
of  ,$104.10  a  head.  The  amount  of  profit  realized  by 
the  oAvners  aa  os  .$7..54S.’’ 

The  experts  Avill.  of  course,  knock  these  figures  repre¬ 
senting  profits  to  smithereens  Avhen  they  take  tin'  matter 
in  hand,  but  until  they  do  the  AVillans  of  Trafalgar  Avill 
revel  in  the  delusion  that  they  are  ahead  in  their  cattle 
speculation. 

It  did  cause  something  of  a  commotion  here  to 
realize  that  the  Herald  Avouhl  make  such  a  foolish 
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statment  Avithout  going  over  these  figure.s.  AA’e  are 
told  that  40  steers  Aveighe(.  1,020  pounds  each  Avhen 
they  Avere  bought,  and  Avhen  sold,  eight  months  later, 
Aveighed  (>7,000  pound.s.  According  to  the  figures  the 
steers  made  an  average  gain  of  422  pounds  eacln 
They  cost  .$104.10  each,  or  ,$7,548.00.  They  sold  for 
.$12.()1S.75.  or  a  gain,  not  a  profit,  of  .$.5,070.1,5.  That 
is  .$2,177.85  short  of  the  Herald's  calculation,  but  a 
sniiill  m.-itter  of  about  ,$2..500  is  nothing  to  a  rich 
fa  rmer ! 

Noav,  Avhat  about  this  ,$5,(.>70.15  Avhich  tlie  Herald 
calls  profit?  The  R.  N.-A'.  has  readers  in  the  part  of 
Indiana  Avhere  the.se  steers  Avere  fed.  and  fron;  them 
it  has  obtained  the  facts.  It  is  not  (luite  true.  a.,  the 
Herald  Avould  liaA’e  us  believe,  that  the.se  steers  gre.; 
fat  on  Avater  and  sunshine,  or  that  they  brought 
their  lunch  along  Avith  inem.  They  Avere  husky  fel- 
loAv.s,  and  demanded  good  corn,  Iniy  and  grass.  The 
feeder  had  to  l■•.■.y  for  their  food  in  labor  or  ca.sh. 
They  gained,  all  told,  Iff.ffis  pounds.  Every  pound 
of  this  gain  repro.sented  corn  feeding,  and  one  bushel 
of  coiTi  produces  about  seven  pounds  of  .gain.  These 
steers  con.sumed  .at  least  2.000  bushels  of  corn,  at  a 
loAV  iiA'crage  price  of  .$1.. 50  per  bushel.  It  cost  some- 
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thing  in  L-ibor  to  care  for  tlie.se  steers  for  eight 
months.  The  Rochester  Herald  Avould  not  do  it  for 
.$(>0  per  month.  The  hay,  cottonseed  meal  and  other 
fei'ds  could  not  be  bought  for  $500.  AA'e  therefore 
h:iA-e  the  folioAving: 


Original  cost  of  steers .  .$7,548.00 

Gost.  of  corn .  4,.5()0.0() 

('ost  of  feed  and  bay .  500.00 

Cost  of  Libor .  480.00 


$12,028.00 

1‘roceeds  from  sale .  12,018  75 


$400  ..-iff 

This  includes  no  interest  for  eight  months  on  the 
purchase  price  and  no  charge  for  pasture  or  overhead 
ex|ienses.  All  of  Avhich  is  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  Roche.ster  Herald  for  corre<'tion  or  corroboration 
• — or.  most  likely,  another  story  of  the  .same  sort. 
And  let  us  print  as  a  companion  picture  the  follOAving 
letter  from  one  of  our  subscribers  avIio  live.s  iu  the 
county  Avhere  these  famous  steers  Avei'e  fed: 

A  FARMER  AVITH  SOITND  PHILO.SOPHV 

I  read  in  Indianapolis  Star  iu  regard  to  R.  D.  & 
C.  E.  Willan  making  a  clear  profit  of  .$7..548  on  three 
cai'loads  of  steers  sold  on  Indianapolis  market,  and 
Avhat^my  remarks  to  my  Avife  Avere  I  do  not  Avant  to 
.see  in  print.  I  Avould  rather  tell  of  my  exiierience, 
as  I  liaA-e  lived  in  Indianapolis  all  of  my  life  (15 
years),  and  four  years  ago  I  moA^ed  to  the  country; 
had  farm  all  paid  for.  $1,200  in  cash,  and  crib  full  of 
corn.  Avheat  planted  for  first  year,  and  it  looked  llki' 
a  good  start  to  me.  a-s  my  business  in  toAvn  did  not 
require  near  that  amount  of  capital,  for  if  I  ran 
short  I  could  borroAv  from  bank  for  10  days  and  have 
my  money  back  from  .surplus  amount  of  business  by 
that  time.  But  on  the  farm  I  found  things  altogether 
different.  I  had  to  pay  ,$000  foi'-hor.se.s,  $00  for  har- 
nes.s.  $100  for  Avagons,  ,$800  for  farm  implement.s, 
$100  for  four  brood  .soavs,  ,$50  for  boar,  ,$210  for  three 
coAvs,  ,$00  for  eight  sheep.  I  was  over  ,$1,0(X)  in  debt 
before  I  reall.v  Avas  started  and  had  to  live  eight 
months  before  I  had  a  cent  of  income;  I  Avas  up 
,‘igainst  something  I  had  never  experienced  before. 
^Results  Avere,  1  Avent  to  bank  and  ImrroAved  money, 
not  at  six  per  cent,  but  at  eight;  not  for  10  day.s, 
but  for  one  year,  and  after  four  years  I  still  OAve 
$4,50  of  first  loan. 

I  do  not  belioA'e  that  I  was  Avorkeil  one-half  us 
hard  nor  one-half  as  many  hours  in  the  city  as  I  do 
noAv,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  spent  more  for 
things  that  1  do  not  need  noAV,  or  am  getting  along 
Avithout  thi'in.  every  day  in  the  city,  than  1  am  mak¬ 
ing  noAv.  In  other  Avords,  I  believe  that  city  people 
spend  more  money  for  luxuries  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  farmers  make  clear  in  profits.  I  do  not  Avant  to 
leave  the  impres.sion  that  I  am  not  .satisfied  on  the 
farm,  for  it  is  an  ideal  life.  Such  as  God  intendcHl 
for  man  to  live,  and  Avhen  my  Avork  is  done  I  do  not 
need  a  cradle  or  rocking  chair  to  go  to  .sleep  in,  but 
am  contenteil  to  lie  doAvn  any  old  place  and  .sleep 
till  daybreak  next  morning.  I  can  enjoy  my  .meals 
three  times  a  day,  and  most  any  Avholesome  food 
tastes  good  to  me.  I  do  not  need  stra'Avberries  in 
Winter,  nor  ice  in  Summer,  but  I  get  everything  that 
comes  along  in  its  proper  time  and  sea.son  and  I  en¬ 
joy  it,  too. 

If  I  find  12  pigs  Avith  one  .soav  and  another  soav 
with  only  one  or  tAvo,  I  speak  of  both  .soavs  having  14 
pig.s.  I  take  things  as  they  are  giA'cn  and  do  iny 
best  all  the  time  and  try  to  improve  my  methods  by 
reading  of  others,  and  if  I  find  somebody  has  a  better 
method  I  try  to  folloAA'  his  ideas. 

I  do  not  Avish  to  leave  the  impre.s.sion  that  I  liave 
not  been  successful,  nor  that  a  farmer  is  rolling  in 
Avealth  :  Ave  all  haA-e  our  ups  and  doAvns,  but  from 
my  oAvn  exiierience  I  can  say  that  if  a  farmer  Is 
careful  and  Avatches  CA’crythiug  as  it  .should  be,  he  is 
on  the  job  nearly  24  hours  a  day  and  2G5  days  each 
yea  r. 

A  man  in  the  city  does  not  realize  what  a  fanner 
has  to  do  nor  hoAV  hard  he  has  to  Avoi-k  foi-  a  little 
gain,  and  I  do  not  belieA'e  he  could  or  AA'ould  Avork 
half  as  hard  in  his  Avay  as  a  farmer  does.  I  do  not 


Seene  in  an  Apple  Orchard.  Fig.  590 


A  Trio  of  .ipplc  Pickers.  Fig.  593 
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believe,  with  his  way  of  living  and  his 
way  of  keeping  late  hours,  he  eould  stand 
it.  From  my  observations  and  my  ex- 
j)erienee  I  think  that  in  the  next  10  years 
there  will  have  to  be  some  law  enacted 
to  help  the  farmer,  because  every  young 
man  in  this  neighborhood  is  leaving  the 
farm  for  the  city.  I  cannot  say  what  the 
result  will  be.  But  I  do  know  what  a 
farmer  raises  and  brings  to  life  is  a  prod¬ 
uct  that  is  created  by  him  and  that  he 
has  not  taken  anything  away  from  some¬ 
one  el.se,  and  if  he  is  successful  he  has 
not  taken  a  cent’s  value  from  somebody 
else,  but  has  made  our  country  richer  by 
his  success.  O.  w. 

One  of  the  Fifty  Farmers 

I’an.M'r.i  of  .Sullivan  County  took  a  de¬ 
termined  stand  this  year  to  do  their  part 
in  putting  .oO  farmers  in  the  Legislature. 
They  met  at  Liberty  on  ,7une  29  and 
nominated  Norman  M.  Misner  for  the 
As.sembly.  The  Republican  and  Demo- 


WilUam  J.  Brown 

cratie  organizations  did  not- indorse  Mr. 
Mi.sner,  but  did  nominate  farmers.  Wil¬ 
liam  .7.  Brown  of  .7of7ersonville  was  nom¬ 
inated  by  the  Republicans  and  Chris 
Binger  of  I’erndale  by  the  Democrats, 
both  good  legislative  timber.  Mr.  Binger 
declined,  and  i\lr.  Brown  .succeeded  in  the 
primary  and  is  the  candidate  on  the  Re¬ 
publican  ticket.  Mr.  Brown  is  the  pi'es- 
ont  Master  of  the  .7eirerson  Grange,  and 
is  one  of  the  practical  and  progressive 
farmers  of  the  county.  He  is  practically 
sure  to  be  elected  and.  if  so,  farmers  of 
the  State  as  well  as  the  farmers  of  Sul¬ 
livan  County  will  be  well  and  ably  repre¬ 
sented.  lie  has  the  indorsement  of  Mr. 
Misner.  and  farmers  of  the  county  have 
indorsed  him  in  a  strong  non-partisan 
resolution. 

Senator  James  E.  Towner 

This  paper  knows  no  parti.san  politics. 
It  is  influenced  by  no  personal  likes  or 
dislikes.  We  are  concerned  only  when 
politics  touches  the  interests  of  the  farm, 
and  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  whether 
he  realizes  it  or  not.  politics  reaches  out 
and  affects  the  revenue  of  the  farm  every 
day  in  the  year.  For  this  reason  when 
we  find  a  man  in  public  office  who  plays 
fair  with  farm  interests  we  want  to  do 
what  we  can  to  keep  him  there.  Such  an 
official  is  .Senator  , fames  E.  Towner  of 
the  Dutchess-Columbia  District.  When 
dairymen  needed  a  friend  in  the  T>egi.sla- 
ture  Senator  Towner  was  there,  and  he 
fought  the  fight  for  them.  He  was  cau¬ 
tioned,  and  threatened  and  punished  be¬ 
cause  of  his  support  of  beneficial  dairy 
legislation,  but  he  refused  to  be  soared  or 
bluffed.  He  fought  to  the  end.  He  can 
be  trusted  to  do  so  ag.ain.  We  believe 
that  every  dairyman  in  the  district  who 
knows  his  record  will  vote  to  send  him 
back  without  any  reminder  from  us,  but 
we;  want  the  record  to  show  that  we  do 
not  forget  the  men  who  serve  the  interests 
of  the  farm. 

Wintering  Bees ;  Feeding  Calves  and 
Brood  Sows 

1.  Will  you  tell  me  whi'^h  would  be  the 
better  place  to  put  hon^^-bees,  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  or  an  outer  building  for  the  Winter, 
and  about  what  time?  Can  you  tell 
me  a  way  to  take  the  honey  from 
the  comb ;  that  is,  that  there  is  no 
Avax  with  the  honey?  2.  I  have  two 
calves  which  I  am  raising  and  they  are 
growing  Avell.  Would  you  give  me  a  ra¬ 
tion  with  which  to  feed  them?  They  are 
about  two  months  old.  I  am  feeding  them 


now  six  pounds  of  Avhole  milk  twice  a 
day  and  one  quart  of  dried  ships.  Would 
two  j)arts  ships,  two  parts  ground  oats 
and  one  part  oil  meal  be  a  good  ration  to 
feed  them?  .S.  ^My  father  had  a  sow  that 
farrowed  about  three  weeks  before  she 
was  due;  the  pigs  wero  dead.  He  was 
feeding  her  one  quart  of  middlings  and 
one  quart  of  barley  feed.  Is  barley  feed 
good  to  feed  j)lgs?  Would  you  advise  him 
to  keep  the  sow  over  or  butcher  her?  It 
was  the  second  litter.  ii.  m.  .s. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

L  Outdoor  wintering  i.s  probably  safest 
for  the  amateur,  if  the  bees  are  proj)erly 
protected.  Before  severe  cold  Aveather 
sets  in  the  hives  should  be  Avell  i)acked 
AAith  chaff,  leaves,  or  similar  material, 
leaving  a  small  entrance  opening  for  the 
use  of  the  bees  when  they  Avish  to  take  a 
flight.  Honoy  kei)t  in  a  Avarm  place  Avill 
drain  from  the  comb  if  the  latter  is  un- 
cap|)ed  Avith  a  sharp  knife.  On  any  large 
scale  it  .Avill  be  nece.ssary  to  use  an  ex¬ 
tractor ;  .a  machine  devi.sed  to  Avhirl  the 
uncapped  combs,  rapidly  Avithin  a  large 
can.  The  centrifugal  force  throAvs  the 
honey  from  the  cell.s,  leav'ing  the  ccmb 
undamaged  for  further  u.se. 

2.  Oats.  Avhole  or  ground,  wheat  bran 
and  middlings  (shipstuff),  corn  or  corn- 
meal.  and  oil  meal  are  all  suitable  for  a 
calf  ration.  When  grain  is  fed,  skim-milk 
Avill  do  as  Avell  as  Avhole  milk.  Good  hay 
should  also  be  fed.  An  eight- weeks-old 
calf  Avill  eat  two  pounds  of  grain  daily  in 
addition  to  skim-milk  and  hay.  Two 
parts  of  oats,  tAvo  parts  of  shii)stuff  and 
one-half  part  of  oil  meal  AA'ould  make  a 
good  mixture. 

2.  Barley  feed,  though  not  Avhole  ground 
barley,  would  be  a  suitable  food  for  brood 
soAvs.  Corn  and  barley  are  too  fattening 
for  this  j)urpose ;  that  is.  they  lack  the 
hone  and  muscle-forming  elements  needed. 
A  brood  soav  should  have  laxative  foods, 
like  roots,  bran  and  middlings  in  slops. 
Coi-nmeal  or  barley  should  be  fed  in  great 
moderation.  While  kept  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  a  SOAV  should  not  be  made  fat.  and 
daily  exercise  previous  to  farroAving 
should  be  enforced.  m.  b.  d. 


Uj>-State  Farm  Notes 

ClIKKSE  AT  tlllGH  MaRK. - It  is 

thought  that  cheese  reached  its  highest 
mark  this  week,  Avhen  the  Watertown 
Produce  Exchange  sold  2,460  pounds  at 
2214  cents.  C.  E.  Sackett,  of  Utica,  Dep¬ 
uty  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  has 
Ix^en  confei-ring  Avith  the  makers  in  the 
WatertoAvn  exchange  regarding  the  mois- 
tni'e  content  of  their  cheese,  some  of 
which,  it  was  said,  exceeded  the  regula¬ 
tions. 

Crop  Note.s. — Cabbage  in  Western  and 
Central  Now  Y'ork  has  improved  during 
the  I'\all  rains.  Many  districts  Avill  yield 
10  to  12  tons  ])er  acre,  with  unusually 
solid  heads.  The  price  is  noAV  ,$10  to  .$12 
j>er  ton  ;  in  some  iijstances  $9.  Damage 
from  worms  has  been  checked,  and  some 
fields  thought  to  be  worthless  are  uoav 
heading  nicely.  Celery  has  been  damag(*d 
by  frosts  so  that  one-half  to  three-fourths 
of  a  crop  is  expected  at  Sodus,  Arcadia 
and  Macedon.  In  Madison  County  it  was 
touched  in  spots  only  and  will  be  a  good 
crop,  as  it  Avas  in  O.swego  County.  The 
onion  crop  is  nearly  all  harvested.'  thotigh 
much  remaiiKS  to  be  done  in  preparing  the 
crop  for  market.  The  movement  has  been 
very  light,  with  slender  market  quotations. 
I’rices  to  growers  have  been  65  to  90c  a 
bushel.  The  average  crop  is  up  to  expec¬ 
tations.  with  .some  exceeding  last  year’.s. 
Around  Sodus  and  NeAvark  and  on  the 
muck  of  OsAA-ego  County  the  crop  was  the 
finest  in  recent  years.  g.  f. 


The  Size  of  Nails 

Prof.  F.  P.  Goeder  of  the  Colorado  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College  gives  the  following 
statement  about  buying  nails  : 

It  too  frequently  happens  that  in  going 
to  the  hardware  store  to  purchase  nails 
Ave  find  ourselves  in  doubt  as  to  what  .size 
we  Avant.  Nails  are  usually  sold  by  the 
pound  and  according  to  the  “penny.”  For 
example,  a  lOd  nail  is  three  inches  long 
and  . 1.5  of  on  inch  in  diameter.  The  fol- 
loAving  table  gives  information  on  the 
different  common  nails.  Remember  that 
brads  differ  from  common  nails  only  in 
the  head  and  point : 
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“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich'  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv.  [ 


Is  Your  Motor  Producing  or  Consuming? 

Thousands  are  running  old  cars  this  winter  as  a  necessary- 
measure  of  loyalty  and  economy.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  put  up  with  an  old  car’s  loss  of  power  and  waste  of  gas 
and  oil. 

Renew  your  old  car’s  power — stop  its  waste  of  gas  and  oil — check  its  car¬ 
bon  troubles — make  it  economical  transportation  by  installing  a  full  set  of 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON  RINGS 

They  repay  their  cost  many  times  over  in  saving  gasoline  and  oil.  They 
increase  power,  reduce  carbon,  save  trouble,  delay  and  expense. 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet — "To  Have  and  To  Hold  Power” — a  limple, 
clear  explanation  of  piston  riniJs,  their  construction  and  operation. 


McQUAY-NORRIS 

SupjQPptli 

PiNGS 

A  special  rini  for  engines  that  pump 
oil.  Used  in  top  groove  only  of 
pistons  to  control  excess  oil,  wifh 
McQuay-Norris  \e.p.>vfSoop-  Rintls 
in  the  lower  irooves. 


Your  dealer  can  ilet  you  any  size  or  oversize  quickly. 
Over  300  jobbing  and  supply  houses  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  carry  complete  size  assortments.  If  you 
have  any  difficulty  gettinit  them,  write  us. 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Company 
2878  Locust  St.  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


All  these  in  one 
tool  — Four  Wire 
Cutters  (one  to 
make  staples). 

Wire  Splicer. 

Wire  Tightener 
and  Tier.  Stay 
Fastener.  Two 
Hammers.  Staple  Puller. 


UTICA 


GIANT  FENCE 
REPAIR  TOOL 


Saves  wire,  staples.  Does  the  work  of  wire 
cutter,  hammer,  wrench  and  wire  stretcher. 
Saves  you  toting  or  going  back  fc .  other  tools. 
All  by  itself,  enables  you  to  i.;pair  the  old 
fences  instead  of  putting  up  new  ones. 

Hardware  and  electrical  stores  sell  the  Utica 
— the  tool  our  test  men  can’t  break.  Satirfac- 
tion  or  your  money  back.  Write  for  “Fence 
Repair  and  Plicr  Pointers  Book.”  Free  with 
your  dealer's  name,  v 


UTICA  DROP  FORGE  &  TOOL  CO. 
Dept.  G  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Manvfaelurers  of  tht  famous  Utica  Plisra 


JOBBERS  =  DEALERS 


The  Chicopee 
Corn  Husker 


Revolutionizes 
Old  Time  Methods 

Is  unexcelled  for  rapidity  and 
thoroughness  of  work,  and  great 
ease  of  operation  with  light 
power. 

Write  U8  for  full  information 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR 
AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO. 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mait. 


Tree  Protectors 

Protect  yonr  Trees  from  Kabblts  and  Mice  with 
our  Protector.  It  nlfords  perfect  pretection  at  a 
little  more  than  one  cent  per  Tree.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  AVrite  for  prices. 

CALL’S  NURSERIES.  Perry,  Ohio 

Established  in  1877 


5,000  KIEFFEK  PEAK,  2  and  3-year. 

5.000  YELLOW  TKANSP.  APPLE.  3-year. 
5,000  DELICIOUS  “  2  and  3-year. 

500  MONTMORENCY  CHEKRY.  3-ycar. 
I'.UIDGEVILLE  NURSERIES,  Myer  >  San,  1)RIDGKVII.LE.  I)KL 


RASPBERRY— BLACKBERRY— STRAWBERRY 

OOOSKBEKUV,  OllRKANT.  tillAl'K.  XSPiUAOrB,  KIll'IIAKII 
WITLOOK  CHIOOKI  I'bANTS,  KKUIT  TREES,  6HRVB8  for  fall 
planting.  Catalogue  free.  MilllllT  L  IQUIllEt,  6«4  Srtuad,  N.T. 


FERTIUZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L,  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sole  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


MARK  "YOUR 

RAW  FUR 

SHIRMENTS 


TO 


OUR  TEN  COMMANDMENTS. 

L  Quote  actual  market  prices. 

2.  Honest  and  Liberal  Oiading. 

S.  HiRhe.st  obtainable  values. 

4.  Give  shipper  tlie  benefit,  if  doubtful  in  assortment. 

6.  Cheek  mailed  promptly  upon  receipt  of  shipment. 

6.  All  express  oharRes  paid. 

7.  Furs  held  separate  for  apiiroval,  if  rcauested. 

8.  Goods  returned,  prepaid,  if  valuation  Is  not  satisfactory. 

0.  No  commission  charges. 

10.  Five  per  cent  additional  allowed  on  shipments  amounting  to  $30 
^^^^^^)r_over;__Send_for_our_latest_ju;iee^ist^^50]/^^^^^^^^^ 
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FreshWbicr  On 
Ti'aspan.d'iKe 
Hired  Man 


IT’S  hard  to  get  good  men  now  m 
— and  hard  to  keep  them. 

But  a  National  Fresh  Water  System 
helps  a  lot  in  solving  this  problem. 

No  pumping  or  carrying  of  water.  No 
frozen  pumps  or  tanks  in  winter.  Just 
turn  a  faucet  and  a  steady, fresh  stream 
straight  from  the  well,  flows  out.  The 

NATIONAL 

Fresh  Water  System 


will  furnish  an  unfailing  flow  of  water 
any  place  in  the  house  or  outbuild¬ 
ings.  Compressed  air  operates  a 
powerful  air-driven  pump  in  the  well 
itself.  No  storage  tank — water  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  from  the  welL  Always 
the  right  temperature. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  this  remarkable 
system  fits  your  needs.  Write  today 
for  details  and  full  description  and 
name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

United  Pump  &  Power  Co 

793  Larkin  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis, 


NATIOf>tAI.^ 

FresK  Water  System^ 


DIT(^NG  NOW 


You  imperil  your  next  year’s 
crops,  your  next  year’s  profits,  if 
you  let  fall  and  winter  rains 
stand  on  your  land.  Give  your 
land  a  chance  to  keep  breathing. 
Uo  the  farm  ditchinfr  and  terrac¬ 
ing  now.  Do  it  the  quickest  way, 
the  cheapest  way , the  easiest  way. 

Use  the  Most  Rapid 
Farm  Ditcher, 
Terracer  and  Road  Grader 


'o.O.i 


All-Steel— Reversible— Lasts  a  Lifetime. 

Cuts  a  V-shaped  open-drain,  irriKation  or 
“■  tile  ditch  down  to  4  feet.  Cleans  old 
ditches.  Builds  farm  terraces,  dikes, 
levees,  and  grades 
roads.  Works  in  any 
soil  —  wet  or  dry. 
Does  work  of  lOO 
men  the  old  way. 
Write  for  free  copy 
I  of  valuable  Drain¬ 
age,  Irrigation  and 
'f  erracing  Book  and 
Special  Introduc¬ 
tory  Offer. 
^Owensboro  Ditcher  & 
Grader  Co..  Inc. 
Box  434 
Owensboro 

Ky. 


Your  cimnce  is  ill  Canada.  Ricli  lands  and 
inisi ne.ss  opport  unit  its  offer  j'ou  independenee. 
Farm  la  mis  Sll  to  $30  an  acre;  irrittated  lands 
$3r>  to  $50.  'rwenty  years  to  pay;  $2,000  loan 
in  improvements,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan 
of  livestock.  Taxes  av’era^e  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  per¬ 
sonal  property  or  livestock.  Good  market.s, 
oliurclies,  scliools,  road.s,  telepliones.  Excel¬ 
lent  climate — ci-ops  and  livestock  prove  it. 
Special  homeseeker.s’  fare  certificates.  Write 
for  free  booklets.  Allan  Cameron,  General 
Superintendent  Lami  Branch,  Canadian  I'a- 
cilic  Railway,  511)  Ninth  Avenue.  Caltcarj , 
Alberta. 

Vermont  Stock  FarmForSalc 

Situated  miles  from  a  yomm  maiiufarturine  aity 
cf  C.OUO  people.  4.50  acres  of  tillago,  pasture  and 
wood  land.  Kstimatod  800  tliousaml  ft.  of  timber. 
New  sheep  barn,  now  cow  barn,  old  fasldoned 
square  house,  remodeled.  Parm  capacity,  50  head 
cattle.  300  sheep.  Price,  KS  10,000;  pa''t  cash. 
LllWRENCEli  WHEELER.  Inc.  FARM  AGENCY.  Springfield.  Vt. 

1  SO  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Valley,  Hucks  Co..  I’enn.,  from  5  to  200  acres;  now  is  the 
tiiiio  to  buy.  New  catalogue.  HORACE  0,  REEDER,  Newlowii,  Pa. 


STUMP  PULLER 


^^.Smith  Grubber  .Co.  ^ 

CATALOG  FREE-DEPT. 49,  LA  CRESCENT.  MiNN. 


I 


How  to  Resilver  a  MiiTor 

Ctin  Dr.  Crane  tell  us  how  to  resilver 
mirrors  at  home?  Local  glazier  asks 
about  .$1  per  .square  foot  to  do  the  job, 
and  new  mirror  gla.ss  is  very  high  in  price. 

Monmouth  Beach,  X.  J.  G.  w. 

You  can  rosilver  mirrors  at  home  or 
anywhere  else  if  you  are  willing  to  prac¬ 
tice  awhile  and  take  gre.at  care  and  be 
very  clean,  hut  it  is  pjirtly  an  art  and 
has  to  be  learned  and  practiced.  The 
basic  formula,  the  reduction  of  a  salt  of 
.silver  to  the  metal,  is  so  simple  that  any 
liigh-school  student  of  chemistry  will 
write  it  out  on  paper  for  you,  but.  like 
so  many  easily  written  formulas,  the 
thing  that  happens  is  probably  very  com¬ 
plex.  One  dictionary  of  [iroccsscs  gives 
uo  less  than  l.o  recipe's  for  this  one 
thing,  and  when  you  find  a  lot  of  ways  to 
do  an  apparently  simple  thing,  you  may 
ho  sure  that  none  of  them  works  any  too 
well.  The  simplest  of  the  lot  works  fairly 
wi'll,  aud  is  as  follows: 

^[ake  HI)  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
one  part  by  weight,  in  rain  or  distilled 
water,  K!  jiarts  by  weight,  let  it  stand  a 
day  and  filter  through  filter  paper  or  ab¬ 
sorbent  cotton.  Take  out  about  a  third 
of  it  and  set  it  one  side  while  you  drop 
into  the  other  two-thirds,  drop  by  drop 
with  constant  stirring,  strong  ammonia 
water.  The  silver  solution  will  first 
cloud  and  then  slowly  clciir.  When  it 
has  cleared,  add  a  portion  of  the  thiyd 
you  set  aside :  it  will  darken  again  and 
you  again  clear  it  with  the  ammonia 
water  a  drop  at  a  time,  with  constant 
stirring.  Then  add  another  portion  of 
the  third  and  again  clear.  The  object  of 
this  division  and  repeated  addition  is  to 
avoid  getting  too  much  ammonia  in.  You 
must  leave  the  .solution  just  a  bit  cloudy, 
then  let  it  stand  for  a  day  and  then  filter 
it  into  a  very  clean  bottle.  Dork  it.  set 
it  in  a  dark  place  and  it  will  keep  in¬ 
definitely. 

Xow  take  one-iiuarter  jiart  by  Aveight 
of  Bochelle  .salt  (so^lium  aud  pota.ssium 
t:irtr:ite) ,  to  IG  parts  by  weight  Av.-iter,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint  Avill  give 
you  plenty,  and.  if  you  have  chosen  this 
amount,  add  10  grains  of  silver  nitrate, 
and  bring  to  a  sharp  boil  in  an  enamel 
di.sli.  It  will  speedily  get  very  black.  I^et 
it  cool  and  filter  with  care  into  a  very 
clean  bottle,  'and  make  up  to  the  former 
vidume  if  you  have  boiled  away  any  sig- 
nific.ant  amount.  This  will  also  keep 
if  well  corked  and  in  the  dark. 

Xow  prejiare  your  glass.  It  must  be  of 
the  best  quality,  and  very  white,  for  if  it 
is  wavy  you  will  get  a  distorted  image 
and  if  it  is  of  a  bluish  or  greenish  ca.st 
your  reflection  Avill  be  “^off  color,”  and 
the  ladies  will  not  like  the  effect.  The 
side  which  is  to  take  the  silver  must  he 
very  ch'an  indeed.  I’robably  the  best  way 
to  make  it  so  is  to  Avash  with  soap  and 
water  and  then  coat  with  a  paste  of  bi¬ 
chromate  of  pota.sh  and  sulphuric  acid 
and  leave  this  on  for  an  hour  or  so,  Avash 
in  running  water  and  dry  by  evaporation 
in  a  room  free  from  dust,  keeping  the  side 
to  he  silvered  the  hottom  side  during- the 
drying.  When  dry,  put  a  walTof  wax  or 
putty  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep 
all  around  the  side  to  he  .silvered  and  set 
the  gla.ss  on  a  level  surface.  Protect  from 
falling  bits  of  dust  :ind  lint  now,  for 
there  is  a  few  moments’  wait  Avhile  you 
take  equal  parts  of  the  two  .solutions  you 
have  made,  in  quantity  such  that  the 
united  volumes  will  just  fill  your  little 
wall,  and  warm  them  to  Mood  heat,  say 
100  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

It  is  advisable  to  find  out  what  the 
volume  is  that  you  Avant  by  using  a  sim¬ 
ilar  glass  with  ])utty  wall  and  plain 
water.  Wax  is  far  better  than  putty  for 
the  wall,  and  the  jirofossionals  have  stand¬ 
ard  sizes  of  di.slu's  into  which  the  glass 
fits. 

X'ow  mix  the  warmed  solutions  and 
pour  at  once  onto  the  prepared  glass  and 
let  it  alone.  Deposition  is  over  in  an 
hour  or  less  :  pour  off  the  exhausted  so¬ 
lution,  remove  the  wall,  and  wash  vei’.v 
well  in  running  water,  hut  look  out  you 
do  not  pour  on  the  water  too  hard.  Then 
set  on  edge  to  dry  When  well  dried 
flow  with  some  good  varni.sh.  and  when 
this  is  dry  add  a  heavy  varni.sh  or  jiaint. 

If  I  stop  here  .somebody  will  promptly 
write  in  and  tell  you  to  use  formaldehyde, 
as  it  is  a  much  better  reducing  agent. 
Pcrhajis  it  is,  hut  it  did  not  work  as  well 
with  me.  However,  here  is  the  formula  : 

Prepare  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
one  to  14  and  add  ammonia  as  before  till 
the  clond  has  almost  gone.  Add  to  each 
8T->  ounces  of  this  ,S0  drops  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  40  per  cent  formaldehyde  solu¬ 
tion.  and  at  once  jionr  on  the  prepared 
gla.s.s.  washing,  drying  and  varnishing  a.s 
before  after  the  deposition  ac'tion  is  over, 
which  is  sooner  than  in  the  first  case. 

F.'n.  CR.\XF.. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Above  the  Fke.vcii  Li.xes,  by  Stuart 
Walcott. — A  Collection  of  letters  home 
from  a  young  American  airman,  who 
went  abroad  before  the  I’^irtcd  States  de¬ 
clared  war,  to  fly  for  Fr;mce.  The  rec¬ 
ords  of  siu’h  heroic  young  lives,  written 
with  boyish  entliiisiasm,  give  us  some  of 
the  most  absorbing  stories  of  the  war. 
Stuart  Walcott’s  letters  have  the  same 
appeal  as  Victor  Chapman’s,  and  like  his, 
cea.se  suddenly  with  the  end  of  the  young 
writer’s  life.  Published  by  the  Priuceton 
University  Press,  Priuceton,  N.  J. ;  price 
$1.00, 


What  Are  Dry, 
Comfortable  Feet 
Worth  to  You? 


A  MAN  with  wet,  uncomfortable  feet  isn’t  at  his 
best,  nor  is  he  happy.  A  great  army  of  over  ten 
million  people  wear  “Ball-Band”  year  in  and  year  out 
and  are  assured  of  the  great  durability,  economy  and 
foot  comfort  which  is  found  only  in  “Ball-Band” — 
the  kind  marked  with  the  Red  Ball. 


'BAUMAN  D~ 


It  will  pay  you  to  look  for  the  Red  Ball.  Keep  this  round, 
red  mark  firmly  in  mind.  Over  60,000  of  the  best  dealers 
in  the  United  States  sell  “Ball-Band.”  Ask  your  dealer. 

If  your  dealer  is  not  able  to  supply  you  promptly  with  the  particular  type  of 
** Ball-Band”  Boots  or  Arctics  you  desire,  we  can  only  ask  you  to  be  patient. 
Many  of  our  boys  in  France  are  wearing  “  Ball-Band”  Rubber  Boots  and  Arctics. 
Meantime  we  are  doing  our  utmost  to  supply,  as  quickly  and  as  fully  as  possible, 
the  wants  of  Ball-Band  ”  wearers  at  home. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFC.  CO,,  333  Water  St.,  Mishawaka,  IncL 

*‘The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 


*  i 

I'ViH 


'WS.S. 

tmtSAVDIOS  SUMPS 

•StUXD  Sr  THB 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


W ealher  proof—  J  Roofing  Products 

For  lasting  service  and  fire  protection  use  metal 
roofing — adapted  to  rural  and  city  properties. 

APOLLO-KETSTONE^alvanixed  Sheets  are  carefully  manufac¬ 
tured  and  highest  in  quality.  Unequaled  for  IloofinB,  Siding,  Cul¬ 
verts.  Silos,  and  general  sheet  metal  work.  Sold  by  leading  dealers. 

For  lino  residences  and  public  buildings  KktstoneOoppkb  Stkel 
Roofing  Tin  Plates  are  unexcelled.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added 
below  regular  brands.  Send  for  our  “Better  Buildings’’  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Plttsbunth,  Pa. 


Ill 


Odorlesa— Sanitary— Germ-Proof  [ 

Every  home  without  sowerapo,  plumbinir  or  I 
runninir  water  needs  one.  Anyone  cun  install.  I 
Placed  m  any  room  in  house.  10,000  in  use.  I 

U,  S.  HEALTH  BUREAU  APPROVES 

Says:*  "Chemical  Closet  complies  with  Ye*  I 
quirements."  Abolish  cold  outdoor  closet.  I 
Germ-life  killed  by  chemicals.  State  Hoards  L 

of  Health  eodorao  it.  10,000  In  use*  AQENTSi _ _ 

WANTED.  Kxclusivo  terrltor?».  CATALOGUE  FKEE 

I  Conifflrt^ernica^Clo8MCOjj^3^^Factorie«BldgAiol*d^ 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


USHMAN 


Light-Weight  Farm  Motors 

Cushman  Engines  weigh  only  one-fourth  as  much  as  ordinary  farm  engines,  but 
they  are  balanced  so  carefully  and  governed  so  accurately  that  they  run  much 
more  steadily  and  quietly.  Light  weight  and  higher  speed  mean  less  gasoline, 
more  jobs,  easier  handling  and  steadier  nmning. 

4  H.  P.  weighs  only  190  lbs.,  being  only  48  lbs.  per  horsepower. 
Besides  doing  all  ordinary  jobs,  it  may  be  attached  to  any  grain 
binder,  saving  a  team,  and  in  a  wet  harvest  saving  the  crop.  Also  it 
may  be  used  on  com  binders  and  potato  diggers.  Very  easy  to 
move  around  from  job  to  job. 

8  H.  P.  weighs  only  320  lbs.,  being  only  40  lbs.  per  horsepower.  For 
all  medium  jobs.  Also  may  be  attached  to  hay  presses,  com  pickers, 
saw  rigs.  etc.  8  H.  P.  and  larger  Cushman  Engines  are  all  double  cylinder. 

15  H.  P.  weighs  only  780  lbs.,  being  only  52  lbs.  per  horse-^ 
power.  For  heavier  farm  jobs,  such  as  6-hole  com  shellers,^ 
ensilage  cutters,  large  feed  grinders,  small  threshers,  etc. 

20  H.  P.  weighs  only  1200  lbs.,  being  only  60  lbs.  per, 
horsepower,  hor  heavy  duty  jobs,  such  as  shredders,  ^ 
shellers,  grain  separators,  heavy  sawing,  etc. 

Cushman  Engines  stand  up  under  wear  and  tear  and  do 
not  wear  unevenly  and  lose  compression.  Every  running 
part  enclosed,  free  from  dust  and  dirt  and  properly  lubri¬ 
cated.  Equipped  with  Throttling  Governor,  Carburetor, 

Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and  Water  Circulating  Pump.  Ask ' 
for  book  on  Light-Weight  Engines. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

847  North  21st  Street  Lincoln,  Nt^brasAa 
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The  **  Cures”  for  Asthma 

I  wuld  say  to  A.  H.  M.,  page  963,  that 
no  drug  will  cure  asthma,  it  being  a 
symptom  and  not  a  disease.  He  can  get 
relief  by  inhaling  the  smoke  from  stram¬ 
onium  leaves,  soaked  in  a,  not  too  strong, 
solution  of  saltpeter,  then  dried,  pulver¬ 
ized  very  fine,  then  take  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  on  a  metal  dish,  and  light  with 
match  or  live  coal  and  breathe  the 
smoke.  If  solution  is  too  strong  it  will 
burn  too  fast.  Or  he  may  use  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  is  as  good  as  can  be  com¬ 
pounded  :  Powdered  Grindelia  robusta, 
4  oz. ;  jaborandi,  4  oz. ;  encal.vi)tus.  2  oz. ; 
digitalis,  2  oz. ;  cubebs,  2  oz. ;  stramonium 
leaves,  8  oz. ;  saltpeter,  0  oz. ;  cascarilla 
bark,  %  oz. ;  mixed,  used  same  as  above. 

If  paroxysm  is  severe,  throw  a  blanket 
oyer  head  to  confine  the  smoke,  or  shut 
himself  in  small  room.  The  above  are 
as  good  as  any  advertised  cure  ever  put 
out ;  do  not  spend  money  or  time  on 
them.  One  person  has  asthma,  another 
sick  headache ;  both  are  same  in  most 
cases,  and  are  easily  cured  if  doctors 
only  would  treat  them  properly. 

•  Ohio.  CHAS.  D.  GIBSON. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  asthma 
is  a  symptom,  not  a  disease,  for,  though 
there  are  cases  of  symptomatic  asthma 
dependent  upon  the  presence  of  some  oth¬ 
er  underlying  trouble,  there  are  many 
cases  also  in  which  the  asthma  itself 


son  at  W(^st  Point  to  bar  Briti.sh  ships, 
are  to  be  iTopened,  after  a  century  and  .n, 
quarter  of  idleness,  to  supply  munition 
plants. 

The  Rev.  Peter  K.  Solovey,  a  priest  of 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic 
Church  of  North  America,  filed  an  affida¬ 
vit  Oct.  17  with  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  ill  which  he  accused  P.ishop  Alex¬ 
ander  Namelovsky  of  the  same  church  of 
ordaining  men  who  have  never  been  semi¬ 
narians  of  the  church  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  evade  the  military  service  law. 
Father  Solovey’  charged  his  superior  with 
several  other"'  misdemeanoi’s  and  asked 
that  a  receiver  be  appointed  to  assume 
control  of  the  church  property. 

Investigation  in  Ne\v  York  by  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  recently  unearthed 
the  history  of  the  Chemical  E.xchnnge 
Association.  It  was  financed  from  Berlin 
and  arranged  for  here  by  Count  von  Bern- 
storff  and  Dr.  Heinrich  F.  Albert,  and 
had  for  its  object  the  cornering  of  all  the 
carbolic  acid  in  this  country  to  prevent 
its  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mu¬ 
nitions  for  Germany’.s  enemies.  The  plan 
was_  so  successful  that  between  .Tune, 
191.5,  and  March,  1916,  its  organizers  did 
gain  possession  of  a  va.st  quantity  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid.  This,  since  they  were  unable 
to  send  it  to  Germany,  they  converted 
into  harmles.s  pharmaceutical  products, 
such  as  salicylate  of  so<la,  salol  and  ar¬ 
tificial  oil  of  wintergreen,  and  sold  their 
stuff  at  an  excellent  profit.  Dr.  Hugo 


Rhode  Island,  was  destroyed  by  fire  at 
I’awtucket.  Oct.  17.  The  loss  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  .$200,000. 

Felix  Gouled,  a  manufacturer  of  em¬ 
broidered  goods,  with  a  factory  in  Wee- 
hawken,  offices  in  the  Metropolitan  and 
Flatiron  Buildings.  New  York  City,  and 
a  house  in  West  End  Avenue,  was  con¬ 
victed  Oct.  18  by  a  jury  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  of  dealing  illegally  in  army 
raincoat  contracts.  He  was  found  guilty 
of  bribing  army  officers  to  award  con¬ 
tracts  to  manufacturers  with  whom  he 
had  an  understanding.  Gouled,  a  native 
of  Warsaw,  Poland,  who  began  life  in 
America  fifteen  years  ago  as  a  waiter,  and 
has  made  .$1,000,000  in  eighteen  months 
in  war  contracts,  was  sentenced  to  .seven 
years  in  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  .$10,000. 

Federal  officers  arrested  in  New  York 
Oct.  22  Samuel  and  Benjamin  Alpert, 
undertakers,  for  attempting  to  defraud  the 
Government.  It  is  said  that  the  bodies 
of  .soldiers  "and  sailors  who  die  at  camp 
are  shipped  from  the  camps  to  the  under¬ 
takers  in  well-made  pine  boxes  which  cost 
the  Government  .$•')(;  each.  The  practice 
of  certain  local  undertakers  is  to  visit  the 
relatives  of  the  dead  men  and  misrepre¬ 
sent  the  value  of  the  Government  coffins. 
These  undertakers  a.sk  the  families  if  it  is 
their  desire  that  the  .soldier  or  sailor  dead 
be  buried  in  a  cheap  pine  box.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  the  grief-stricken 
relatives  revolt  at  such  a  prospect  and 


constitutes  the  only  recognizable  disorder 
present,  and,  so  far  as  our  present  knowl¬ 
edge  goes,  becomes  entitled  to  recogni¬ 
tion  as  a  distinct  affection. 

As  the  paroxysms  of  asthma  arc  due  to 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the 
finer  breathing  tubes,  anything  that  will 
cause  a  relaxation  of  these  muscular 
walls  will  temporarily  relieve  the  attack. 
Among  the  most  common  and  useful 
drugs  given  for  this  purpose  are  those 
mentioned  above,  and  the  formulas 
should  prove  useful  to  sufferers.  If  not 
all  are  readily  procurable,  one  or  more 
may  be  left  out.  Various  combinations 
of  these  things  constitute  the  asthma 
remedies  on  the  market.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  one  combination  universally 
useful,  each  sufferer  having  his  own 
peculiar  susceptibilities;  the  simpler  com¬ 
binations  are  quite  as  apt  to  be  effective 
as  the  more  complicated,  however. 

Asthma  is  not  easily  cured  “if  treated 


This  little  viie  secs  visions  of  the  nny  his  soldier  hrothcr  is  "clcnnituj  itir’ 

a  nidchine  (jiin  nest  in  Fninec. 


Here  ice  have  Prof.  Kniin,  of  Cornell,  showing  some  Wayne  Co.,  y.  Y.,  fanners  itoic 

to  throw  out  the  slaclccr  hens. 


properly,”  the  statements  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  asthma  healers  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  It  is  often  one  of  the 
most  intractable  of  affections  in  spite  of 
the  most  intelligent  .  treatment  and  the 
sufferer  may,  or  may  not,  find  relief  in 
some  measure  that  has  benefited  others. 
If  the  advertising  “specialists”  in  asthma 
would  publish  their  failures  along  witli 
their  testimonials  of  cures,  their  reading 
matter  would  assume  much  more  bulky 
proportions  and  be  correspondingly  less 
deceptive.  m.  b.  d. 


Empyema  in  the  Army 

Army  surgeons  seem  to  have  adopted 
the  principle  of  the  modern  milking  ma¬ 
chine  to  the  necessities  of  hospital  treat¬ 
ment.  Empyema  is  a  disease  in  which 
fluid  accumulates  in  the  chest  cavity  and 
has  frequently  to  be  removed  through  a 
hollow  needle.  The  “Official  U.  8.  Bulle¬ 
tin,”  in  an  article  upon  the  cause  and 
treatment  of  this  disease  in  our  army, 
mentions  an  ingenious  device  by  which 
this  fluid  is  kept  removed  from  the  chests 
of  a  whole  -ward  full  of  patients.  The 
drainage  tubes  from  the  patients’  chests 
are  attached  to  a  central  pipe  and  a  suc¬ 
tion  pump  removes  the  fluid  at  proper  in¬ 
tervals. 

Frequent  removal  of  the  accumulating 
fluid,  which  too,  often  becomes  pus,  has 
resulted  in  a  very  gratifying  increa.se  in 
the  percentage  of  cures,  and  the  disease  is 
consequently  much  less  formidable  than  it 
formerly  was.  It  has  been  found  to  be 
caused  by  a  virulent  type  of  germ  be¬ 
longing  to  the  family  of  the  streptococci. 
Epidemics  of  this  disea.se  in  camps  and 
cantonments  last  Winter  caused  serious 
concern  and  led  to  the  appointment  of 
commissions  for  its  study.  Much  was 
learned  by  these  commis-sions  and  the 
army  surgeons  feel  that  any  future  epi¬ 
demics  which  may  occur  can  be  kept  well 
in'  hand.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  the 
dairy  industry  of  our  country,  not  only 
for  an  indispensable  food,  but  for  a  me¬ 
chanical  device  which  has  added  so  much 
to  the  efficacy  of  their  treatment. 

M.  B.  I). 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— A  million  dollars’  worth 
of  sugar,  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  trans¬ 
port  America,  was  reported  to  have  been 
lost  when  the  America  sank  at  her  Hobo¬ 
ken  pier. 

Iron  mines  in  Sterlington,  N.  Y'^.,  which 
turned  out  the  iron  used  for  the  chain- 
boom  which  was  stretched  across  the  Hud¬ 


Schweizer.  who  died  last  December,  was 
the  agent  cho.sen  by  Bernstoi-tV  and  Albert 
to  carry  out  the  plans  for  buying  up  all 
the  available  carbolic  acid  in  the  United 
States.  Schweizer  was  a  naturalized 
American  and  a  chemist  employed  by  the 
Bayer  Company,  makers  of  aspirin  tab¬ 
lets.  Two  more  German-owned  companies 
were  taken  over  Oct.  21  in  New  "York  by 
the  Alien  Proiierty  Custodian.  They  are 
Gerstendorfer  Bros.,  a  .$1,000,000  corpora¬ 
tion  manufacturing  A)ronze  paints,  var¬ 
nishes  and  enamels,  and  the  Hamhurg 
Assurance  Company,  organized  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  1897  with  a  capitalization  of 
$2,300,000. 

Tidal  waves,  which  followed  the  earth¬ 
quake  in  Porto  Rico,  added  to  the  death 
toll  and  devastation,  the  American  Red 
Cross  was  advised  Oct.  17.  The  city  <)f 
Mayaguez.  the  third  largest  in  the  island, 
was  jn-actically  destroyi'd  by  the  inrush 
of  water,  while  the  towns  of  Aguadilla, 
Amasco.  Aguada  and  I’once  w(‘re  dam¬ 
aged  badly.  Other  towns  on  the  western 
part  of  the  island  were  damaged  by  tin* 
earth  shocks  and  the  death  list  is  placed 
at  more  than  100,  with  probably  300  in¬ 
jured.  Hundreds  of  families  are  home¬ 
less  and  the  property  loss  is  estimated 
from  .$3,000,000  to  $4,000,000. 

St.  .lean  de  Baptiste  Church,  one  of  the 
largest  Catholic  churches  in.  Northern, 


the  undertaker  leaves  with  an  order  for 
a  coffin,  the  cost  of  rtvhich  many  of  the 
relatives  can  ill  afford  to  pay.  Then  the 
undertaker  appropriates  the  Government 
coffin  and  later  re.sells  it,  after  removing 
the  official  stamp  from  the  inside.  These 
sales  have  netted  from  $15  to  $25  each, 
the  investigators  assert,  and  some  of  the 
boxes  have  even  been  resold  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  forest  pre¬ 
serve  of  more  than  2.(K)().000  acres  is  as¬ 
sured  to  the  people  of  New  Y’ork  State, 
and  the  purchase  of  more  than  200,(100 
additional  acres  is  now  being  negotiated 
with  the  owners,  according  to  a  summary 
just  compile^  by  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sioner  George  D.  Pratt.  The  summary 
represents  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  Conservation  Commission  in  eighteen 
months  since  funds  became  available  un¬ 
der  the  .$7, .500,000  bond  i.ssue  which  th(‘ 
voters  approved  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  in  the  Adirondacks  and  Catskills 
for  State  park  purposes.  Since  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  issue,  400.731  acres  of  forest 
land  have  been  offered  for  sale  to  the 
State,  of  which,  after  deducting  such 
tracts  as  by  their  location  were  manifestly 
unsuitable  for  forest  preserve  purposes, 
411,050  acres  have  already  been  examined 
and  appraised  by  the  commission’s  for- 
c-.ster.s.  Of  the  411,6.50  acres  of  which  the 


Conservation  (Commission  has  completed 
its  inspection,  it  has  agreed  upon  a  price 
for  171,045  acres  and  recommended  their 
purchase  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
I.and  Office.  Altogether  a  total  expendi¬ 
ture  of  over  .$900,000  is  involved. 

Public  school  boys  from  New  York  city 
who  worked  on  the  farms  of  the  State 
last  Summer  earned  $42,960  more  than 
their  expenses,  .Tohn  D.  Tildsley,  associate 
city  superintendent,  told  the  Board  of 
Education  recently.  Two  thousand  boys 
from  the  city  schools  were  employed  on 
the  farms  from  four  to  five  months,  and 
report.s  from  <16  show  10.6.50  acre.s  were 
cultivated  which  could  not  have  been  tilled 
without  their  labor.  The  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  appropriated  $19,000  for  the  farm 
work  and  .$10.(KK)  has  been  returned  un¬ 
expended.  The  boys  picked  ,32.3,627 
quarts  of  berries,  for  which  they  w’ere 
paid  $10,0(XK 

Prof.  Ezra  Dwight  Sanderson  has  just 
been  appointed  Professor  of  Rural  Drgan- 
ization  at  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  TYiiversity.  Prof. 
Sanderson,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Agricultural  College,  was  engaged 
for  some  years  in  entomological  work  in 
Delawaro,  Texas,  and  New  Hampshire. 
In  1907  he  was  made  director  of  the  New 
Hampshire  _  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Avhich  position  he  held  until 
1910,  when  he  left  to  become  Dean  of 
the_  College  of  Agriculture  of  'West  'Vir- 
ginia  University  and  director  of  the  West 
Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  In  .Tune,  1915,  he  resigned  the  lat¬ 
ter  position  to  enter  the  Graduate  Sclm^d 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  as  a  student 
in  sociology,  and  he  was  sub-sequently 
made  a  Fellow  in  Sociology  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of_  Chicago.  Another  appointment 
IS  that  of  Prof.  Homer  C.  Thompson  to 
be  Profes.sor  of  Vegetahle  Gardening. 

Thompson  was  graduated  from  the 
Ohio  State  University.  Prior  to  this  he 
had  been  employed  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  experi¬ 
mental  gardens  and  had  charge  of  experi¬ 
mental  work  on  rice  lands  in  South 
Carolina,  and  subsequently  held  positions 
as  assistant  horticulturist  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Experiment  Station  and  assistant 
profes.sor  of  horticulture  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Agricultural  (’ollege;  professor.ship 
of  horticulture  at  Cleni.sen  College,  South 
Carolina ;  in  1911  he  was  apiiointed  as¬ 
sistant  horticulturist  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  in  1912 
was  given  charge  of  the  truck  crop  pro¬ 
duction  projects  of  the  department,  and 
he  has  had  responsibility  for  them  since 
that  time.  In  l!)13  he  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  horticultiiri.st  in  the  United 
States  Departnieiit  of  Agriculture. 

'^^UINGTDN. — Director-General  of 
Iiailroads  McAdoo  issued  orders  Oct.  16 
establishing  iinirorm  baggage  rules  on  all 
raili’oads  under  Government  control.  In¬ 
valid  chairs  will  be  checked  free.  A 
nominal  charge  will  be  made  for  go-carts 
and  bicych's.  Corpses  will  be  checked  on 
the  iiaynient  of  one  first-class  passenger 
fare.  No  change  has  been  made  in  the 
excess  baggage  rate.  There  will  be  usual 
free_  allowance  of  150  pounds.  A  con¬ 
cession  which  salesmen  have  sought  for 
years  is  granted  them — they  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  check  baggage  on  a  one-way 
ticket  to  a  destination  short  of  that  called 
for  by  their  ticket.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  handling  in  baggage  .service  such 
articles  as  adding  machines,  cash  regis¬ 
ters.  computing  .scales,  talking  machines, 
baseb.'ill  and  club  paraphernalia,  much  of 
which  had  to  be  sent  by  freight. 

Two  parts  of  the  Kitchin  revenue  bill 
which  have  been  attacked  as  unconstitu¬ 
tional  were  removed  from  that  measure 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  Oct.  17. 
’Phese  are  the  Federal  tax  on  dividends 
paid  by  State  and  municipal  securities 
and  the  tax  on  salaries  of  the  President 
and  the  entire  judiciary. 

Not  even  the  so-called  Kruezen,  or  new 
beer  for  carbonizing  old  beer,  can  be 
brewed  after  Dec.  1  under  a  ruling  an¬ 
nounced  Oct.  18  by  Food  Administrator 
Hoover  and  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield. 
Brow(‘r.s  had  asked  that  they  be  allowed 
to  bis'w  new  Ixs'r  for  this  purpose  after 
the  date  fix<Ml  by  the  President  for  all 
brewing  to  cease.  If  necessary  to  use  the 
malt  and  other  material  now  on  hand, 
brewers  may  use  as  much  of  their  fuel 
allotment  as  they  choose  between  now  and 
Dec.  1.  However,  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
frigeration  after  Dec.  1,  it  is  considered 
that  the  allotment  of  Biel  under  the  order 
of  .July  3  is  sufficient  and  it  will  be  nec(>s- 
sary  for  the  brewers  to  save  sufficient  coal 
out  of  their  allowance  for  this  purpose. 


Cistern  Filter 

On  page  766,  H.  P.  E ,  East  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  asks  how  is  a  filter  con¬ 
structed  for  a  cistern.  Clean  cistern, 
scrub  it  clean,  then  make  a  box  12x18 
inches  with  boards  eight  or  10  inches 
wide.  Take  a  piece  of  %  or  ^-inch  mesh 
galvanized  screen  and  nail  on  for  a  bot¬ 
tom.  Place  on  the  screen  a  piece  of 
coarse  gunny  cloth,  just  covering  the 
screen,  then  fill  the  box  half  full  of  good 
clean  charcoal  Hang  the  box  under  the 
inlet  pipe  in  the  cistern.  Let  all  water 
run  through  this  charcoal  before  going 
into  the  cistern.  Once  or  twice  a  year 
empty  the  box  and  wash  the  charcoal  and 
replace  the  same  as  in  the  beginning.  I 
have  found  in  my  experience  of  over  40 
years  of  mason  work  this  to  be  the  best 
kind  of  a  filter.  Hollow  brick  walls  filled 
with  charcoal  and  gravel  soon  become  fil- 

E,  D.  B. 

Fayetteville,  N. 
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Notes  From  a  Maryland  Garden 

Here  is  the  middle  of  October  nnd  we 
seem  to  have  got  back  to  normal  condi¬ 
tions.  Last  Fall  we  had  had  frost  la'forc. 
this,  while  otir  average  date  for  killing  frost 
is  the  last  week  in  this  month.  .Inst  now 
all  the  Summer  and  Fall  vegetables  are 
abundant ;  string  beans  and  I^ima  beans, 
tomatoes  and  eggplants,  as  well  as  the 
more  hardy  things,  and  the  growth  .si nee 
the  rains  terminated  the  terrible  Surnmt'r 
drought  has  been  wonderful.  We  are 
now  using  the  last  planting  of  sugar  corn. 
We  have  also  another  planting  of  string 
beans,  the  Black  Valentine,  which  were 
planted  the  first  of  September.  I  always 
like  to  take  some  risks  with  frost  early 
and  late.  This  last  planting  of  beans 
may  yet  get  caught,  as  they  are  just  in 
the  blooming  stage.  But  if  they  are 
caught  it  is  only  some  seed  lost,  while  if 
they  make  beans  we  will  have  a  fine  lot 
to  can  or  pack  in  brine  for  the  Winter. 

Our  Be<l  Head  tomatoes  suffered  from 
the  drought,  and  a  rather  unfavorable 
spot  made  a  poor  crop.  Still  I  regard 
them  as  promising  among  the  perfectly 
globular  st)rts.  In  my  experience  I  have 
neA'er  found  that  a  tomato  that  is  as 
round  as  a  baseball  ever  gets  as  large  as 
those  of  a  compressed  or  flatter  shai)e, 
while  usually  growing  fairly  solid.  The 
shape  would  seem  to  show  some  ancestry 
of  the  Cherry  tomato,  the  original  globe- 
shaped  tomato,  and  always  small.  The 
Sa'-oy  cabbages,  the  best  of  all  I'all  cab¬ 
bages.  are  now  in  their  prime,  while  the 
Fl.-it  Dutch  for  Winter  storing  are  just 
beginning  to  head,  and  will  keep  all  the 
betier  if  not  headed  till  late  November. 
'I'iie  fJroen  Curled  Scotch  kale  has  made 
great  heads,  but  we  do  not  care  for  it 
till  the  frost  has  had  a  chance  at  it  and 
made  it  more  tender  and  sweeter.  And 
with  i)lenty  of  spinach  at  hand  we  do  not 
need  any  other  greens. 

Sonu'  years  ago,  tiring  of  the  monotony 
fif  Norway  maples  on  all  of  our  streets, 
I  jdanted  on  the  wide  grass  border  be- 
tw('en  the  concrete  sidewalk  and  the 
street  curb  rn  the.  front  of  my  premises 
some  Cedrela  sinensis  trees.  This  is  the 
nursery  nan\e.  but  really  I  think  that  it 
is  an  Ailanthus,  far  lighter  and  more 
graceful  than  the  old  Ailanthus  and  with 
odorless  flowers.  The  tree  is  a  rapid 
grower,  and  from  the  character  of  its 
foliage  and  branching  never  casts  a  dense 
shade  like  the  maples  do.  but  for  beautyi 
it  far  excels  them.  I  rather  suspect  that 
in  cultivated  ground  they  will  sucker  as 
badly  as  the  old  Paradise  tree.  But  my 
street  border  is  mown  as  carefully  as  the 
enclosed  lawn  and  no  digging  done. 

rCedrela  sinensis  is  an  ornamental 
tree,  with  large  feathery  foliage,  .similar 
to  Ailanthus.  but  denser  in  growth,  and 
without  disagreeable  odor  when  flowering. 
The  Ailanthus  can  be  distinguished  by 
some  coarse  serrations  near  the  base  of 
the  leaflets.  Mo.st  of  the  Cedrelas  are 
tropical  trees,  but  C.  sinensis  is  hardy 
ns  far  north  as  Massachu.setts. — Fds.l 

I  have  about  50  feet  of  the  old  privet 
hedge  left  next  the  side  street,  and  it  is 
jiretty.  for  it  is  not  sheared  like  a  flat- 
topped  wall,  but  with  a  cross  section' of 
a  truncated  cone.  Yet  I  often  think  that 
I  will  have  to  do  away  with  it,  as  T  did 
with  the  part  alongside  the  garden,  for 
the  plant  is  such  a  robber  of  soil  fertility 
and  moistur<>  that  tlume  is  quite  a  space 
of  the  lawn  inside  of  it  where  we  can  get 
no  good  grass.  The  more  we  try  to  en¬ 
rich  it  the  more  the  privet  grows  and  robs 
the  s])ace.  We  took  it  away  from  the 
garden  and  put  there  a  wooden  wire  fence 
with  steel  posts  .set  in  concrete,  and  now 
we  grow  all  sorts  of  climbing  vegetables 
on  the  fence,  whih*  we  could  grow  noth¬ 
ing  with  credit  inside  the  hedge.  The 
last  hard  Winter  took  the  leaves  off  and 
I  was  really  hoping  that  it  wotild  be  so 
damaged  that  I  would  remove  it  at  once. 
But  the  leaves  were  all  killed  and  the 
new  ones  soon  came  out.  .lust  now  we 
are  getting  the  lettuce  in  the  frames  and 
getting  the  sashes  ready  to  use  when  .Tack 
Frost  comes.  w.  F.  .M.A.S.SEY. 


Winter  Radishes;  Water  Glass  Eggs 

1.  I  have  a  .SO-ft.  row  of  fine-looking, 
so-called  Winter  radishes,  but  they  are 
very  tough  and  hot  now.  Wil.  you  tell 
me  how  they  are  to  be  used  and  also  how 
stored  for  Winter  use?  2.  AVill  you  also 
tell  me  if  it  makes  any  difference  when 
eggs  are  put  down  in  water  glass  so  long 
as  they  are  fresh?  A  friend  questioned 
the  keeping  qualities  of  September  eggs 
so  di.sposed  oL  c.  E.  B. 

Plymouth.  Mass. 

1.  If  Winter  radishes  such  as  Black 
Spanish  or  the  White  (’hine.se  are  to  be 
in  the  very  best  condition  for  storage  and 
Winter  use.  they  should  be  planted  during 
the  first  i)art  of  August.  You  say  that 
your  Winter  radishes  were  large,  tough 
and  hot  by  the  middle  of  September.  This 
would  indicate  that  you  had  planted  them 
too  early,  and  that  they  had  become  too 
old  for  the  best  use  in  Winter.  Radishes 
for  Winter  use  are  stored  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  November  by  pulling  them  up,  and 
twisting  off  or  cutting  off  the  toi)s.  leav¬ 
ing  the  roots  with  the  radish.  The  rad¬ 
ishes  may  be  stored  in  mounds  or  i)its 
outofdoors,  or  they  may  be  packed  in 
sand  in  a  cold  cellar.  If  they  are  placed 
where  it  is  too  warm,  they  may  become 
pithy  or  start  growth.  By  covering  them 
with  sand  where  the  temperature  can  be 
maintained  at  about  25  to  40  degrees, 
the.v  should  keep  crisp  and  fresh  until 
used. 

2.  It  makes  a  great  difference  in  the 
keeping  quality  of  eggs  as  to  when  they 
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are  put  down  in  the  water  glass.  Those 
eggs  which  are  put  down  early  in  the 
heav.v  laying  season  seem  to  have  much 
betti-r  keeping  qualities  than  those  pro- 
ductMl  after  the  hens  have  been  laying 
heavily  during  early  Summer.  You  will 
be  im<-re.-<ted  to  know  that  cold  storage 
men  disj)ose  of  the  egg,-:  first  which  they 
put  in  last.  Furthermore,  sterile  eggs 
can  be  kept  better  tlniii  fertile  ones,  and 
only  those  eggs  should  be  ]iut  down  which 
are  clean  to  begin  with,  because  if  it  is 
nece.ssary  to  wipe  ofl'  the  dirt  which  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  sh(  11.  it  would  carry  away 
the  natural  mucous  coating  of  the  shell 
V  Inch  heli)S  to  imaintain  the  eggs  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  in  the  waterglass. 

K.  W.  I).  B. 


A  Crop  of  Sunflowers 

J.  W.  C.,  on  page  says.  “Since  50 
plants  of  moderate  size  will  turn  out  one 
bushel  of  seed,  how  much  could  be  raised 
per  acre?”  Had  .1.  \V.  C.  done  a  little 
figuring  he  would  have  found  as  follows  : 
An  acre  is  4.3.5G0  square  feet.  That  be¬ 
ing  the  case,  suppose  that  he  plant  his 
seed  or  plant  one  foot  apart  in  the  row 
and  the  rows  three  feet  apart.  In  that 
case  50  plants  would  have  taken  tip  50 
feet  lengthwi.se  and  three  feet  to  the 
other  row,  or  1.50  .square  feet.  By  divid¬ 
ing  the  4.‘1.5()0  square  feet  by  150  he  would 
have  got  200  bushels  per  acre,  and  I  doubt 
very  much  that  he  could  get  this  yield. 
I  have  never  raised  very  many  sunflowers, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  his  figure  of  one 
bushel  from  50  plants  is  a  little  large. 
iVere  he  to  get  that  yield,  I  find  that  by 
planting  one  foot  by  three  feet,  the  yield 
is  200  bushels  ;  planting  two  feet  by  three 
feet,  145  bushels ;  three  feet  by  three  feet, 
yield  07  bushels ;  one  foot  by  four  feet, 
yield  217  bushels ;  two  feet  by  four  feet, 
yield  is  100  bushels. 

Is  it  possible  that  we  here  in  the  East 
have  overlooked  a  valuable  feed  not  only 
for  poultry  but  for  hogs?  From  the  above 
figures,  were  they  to  work  out  in  practise, 
winch  I  very  much  doubt,  we  would  have 
a  world  of  easy  feed,  And  in  the  larger 
amount  I  think  that  that  which  would  be 
taken  by  the  birds  would  not  amount  to 
anything  on  the  whole.  I  wish  that  some¬ 
one  who  has  rai.sed  this  on  a  large  scale 
would  tell  us  how  it  is  grown,  planted, 
distances,  and  the  yields.  Also  the  meth¬ 


ods  of  harvesting  and  of  shelling,  as  well 
as  storing  for  future  uses. 

Rhode  Island.  kichakd  lake  faux. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  like  to  have  rec¬ 
ords  of  actual  yields  on  a  large  scale. 
We  have  grown  a  few  plants  under  high 
culture  which  made  tremendous  heads, 
and  50  plants  would  have  given  a  great 
quantity  of  seeds.  We  could  not  take 
such  big  plants  as  the  basis  for  an  acre 
yield.  It  would  be  like  saying  one  hen 
made  a  profit  of  .$10,  therefore  1,000  hens 
will  make  $10,000.  The  sunflower  crop 
can  be  made  very  valuable  where  the  cli¬ 
mate  permits  the  seed  to  dry.  With  us 
too  many  of  the  heads  mould  and  decay. 


Care  of  Seed  Corn;  Lumpy  Cement 

1.  I  have  an  acre  of  yellow  flint  corn 
which  I  purposely  planted  for  seed.  About 
00  per  cent  of  the  cornstalks  bear  two 
good-sized  cars;  some  even  have  a  third 
small  ear.  The  corn  was  the  finest  in 
this  vicinity  and  I  would  like  to  make  it 
into  seed.  Will  you  give  me  full  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  cure  it  and  care  for  it  until 
next  Spring?  2.  I  have  several  bags  of 
cement  which  got  a  little  wet.  and  is  now 
in  lumps.  If  I  should  turn  it  into  a  ]h)W- 
der,  would  it  be  good  for  a  floor  in  a  lien- 
house,  and  in  what  proportion  would  I 
have  to  mi.x  it?  ir.  n. 

Raynham  Center,  Mass. 

1.  Good  seed  corn  will  be  in  demand  in 
New  England  next  Spring,  and  yoii  should 
have  no  trouble  in  selling  all  you  h.ave. 
Let  it  remain  until  the  stalks  are  nearly 
dry,  then  remove  the  ears  with  a  butt. 
Do  not  remove  the  husks,  but  fold  them 
back  and  use  them  for  fastening  the  ears 
together,  preferably  by  braiding.  The 
ears  should  be  kept  where  they  will  not 
freeze  until  after  the  first  of  the  year.  By 
that  time  only  about  12  per  cent  of  mois¬ 
ture  will  remain,  and  freezing  will  do  no 
harm.  Do  not  put  the  corn  in  a  crib,  but 
suspend  it  from  the  ceiling  or  on  racks 
in  a  barn  or  some  other  place  where  it 
cannot  be  reached  by  rats,  and  where  the 
ventilation  is  good.  That  is  about  all 
there  is  to  the  saving  of  seed  corn. 

2.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use  cement 

which  has  become  wet.  It  probably  woidd 
not  prove  .satisfactory  and  your  time 
would  be  wasted.  E.  I.  F. 


An  Increase  of  Pension 

I  am  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War.  Some 
time  within  a  few  months  a  pension  bill 
was  passed  by  Congress  granting  an  in¬ 
crease  to  all  veterans  of  the  Civil  War. 
I  have  never  seen  that  it  was  signed  by 
the  President,  and  I  can  find  but  one  man 
who  has,  and  he  is  not  very  positive.  I 
tell  them  I  could  find  out  by  writing  The 
R.  N.-Y.  M.  n. 

Maine. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  sends  us  the  following: 

“The  Act  of  June  10,  1918,  amending 
the  pension  law  of  May  11.  1912,  provides 
the  minimum  rate  of  $30  per  month  for 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  any  age  who  served 
90  days  or  more  during  the  Civil  IFor 
and  were  honorably  discharged,  and  who 
are  now  receiving  a  lower  rate.  Tho.se 
who  are  72  years  of  age,  or  over,  and  who 
served  six  months,  are  entitled  to  receive 
$32  per  month ;  those  who  served  one 
year,  .$35  per  month ;  one  and  one-half 
years,  $38  per  month  ;  and  two  years  or 
over.  $40  per  month.  These  increases 
will  date  from  June  10,  1918,  and  will  be 
granted  automatically,  without  applica¬ 
tion  of  any  kind,  to  all  soldiers  and  sail¬ 
ors  now  pen.sioned  under  the  Act  of  May 
11,  1912,  who  have  attained  the  required 
age  and  served  the  necessary  length  of 
time. 

“Soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  are  pensioned  at  lower 
rates  under  some  other  law,  but  who  are 
entitled  to  pension  under  the  Act  of  May 
11,  1912,  will  be  required  to  file  an  appli¬ 
cation  under  that  Act  in  order  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  new  law.  In  such  cases 
the  increase,  if  allowed,  will  begin  from 
the  date  of  filing  the  application  in  this 
bureau  (or  from  the  date  of  attaining  the 
age  of  72  years  thereafter),  and  not  h’oin 
June  10.  1918.  If,  however,  they  have 
once  had  their  pensionable  rights  deter¬ 
mined  under  the  Act  of  May  11,  1912, 
they  may  have  their  pension  renewed 
under  said  Act  upon  written  request,  and 
the  new  rate  of  increase  in  such  cases 
shall  begin  from  June  10,  1918.” 


“Can  the  doctors  give  the  relatives  of 
that  rich  man  no  hope?”  “None  what¬ 
ever.  They  say  he  is  likely  to  live  for 
years.”’ — Baltimore  American. 


andE-B 


These  Names  on  Harvesting  Machines 
Assure  Satisfaction  to  American  Farmers 


NOW  that  the  Osborne  line  of  Harvesting 
Machinery  is  offered  to  the  pubic  by  the 
Emerson-  Brantingham  Implement  Company, 
American  Farmers  have  the  double  guarantee 
of  the  Osborne  and  E-B  trademarks. 

To  the  worthy  Osborne  name  is  added  Emerson- 
Brantingham  experience,  which  began  in  1852  and  has 
broadened  and  extended  every  year  since  then. 

The  addition  of  Osborne  Harvesting  Machinery  to 
the  E-B  Line  makes  it  the  most  complete  line  of 
farm  machinery  in  existence. 


Osborne  owners  will  find  E-B  dealers  ready  to  render 
the  complete  and  thorough  E-B  service  for  their  Osborne 
machines;  they  will  find  E-B  dealers  good  men  to 
know;  they  will  find  E-B  Implements  of  all  kinds 
possessed  of  scores  of  exclusive  E-B  superiorities. 

And  men  who  have  long  known  the  E-B  Line  can 
now  have  Harvesting  Machinery  in  models  tested  and 
proved  by  the  years  and  backed  by  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  assurance  of  materials  and  workmanship. 

OSBORNE  OWNERS:  The  E-B  dealer  is  ready  to  aid  you 
with  repairs  and  service,  and  to  show  you  E-B  Implements. 

E-B  OWNERS:  Investigate  the  Harvesting  Machinery 
bearing  the  trademark,  E-B  and  Osborne. 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  INC. 

Good  Farm  Machinery  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS  Established  1852 

YOUR  PROBLEM— To  increase  crops  with  decreased  help.  YOUR  REMEDY— E-B  Tractors  and  labor-saving  farm  machinery 
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Legal  Questions 


Division  of  Property 

I A  man  dies  intestate  leaving  wife, 
nieces  and  nephews  as  nearest  relatives, 
he  having  had  children  who  have  died. 
To  whom  does  the  real  estate  and  per- 
sonlil  property  go?  mrs.  i. 

The  personal  property  in  the  case  which 
you  have  outlined  is  governed  by  Section 
98  of  the  Decedent  State  Law,  which  is 
as  follows : 

After  file  Payment  of  a  Deht. — One- 
third  part  to  the  widow  and  the  residue 
in  equal  portions  among  the  children  and 
such  persons  as  legally  represent  the 
■children  if  any  of  them  have  died  before 
the  deceased.  If  there  be  no  children, 
nor  any  legal  representative  of  them,  then 
one-half  of  the  whole  surplus  shall  be  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  widow  and  the  other  half 
distributed  to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  .de¬ 
ceased  entitled  under  the  provi-sions  of 
this  section. 

You  did  not  state  in  your  letter  wheth¬ 
er  (he  children  had  died  had  left  any  des- 
<-endants  or  children  on  their  part.  On 
the  basis  that  they  did  not,  one-half 
would  go  to  the  widow,  and  one-half  to 
the  nieces  and  nephews  of  the  personal 
property,  and  as  to  the,  real  property,  the 
real  property,  .subject  to  a  life  interest  in 
one-third  of  the  income,  would  go  to  the 
nieces  and  nephews,  unless  there  be  chil¬ 
dren  or  representatives  of  the  children, 
in  which  event  it  would  descend  to  the 
children  or  their  descendants. 


The  New  York  Dog  Law 

Is  there  any  law  in  New  Y^ork  State 
that  protects  the  .sheep  raiser?  I  am 
buying  10  purebred  sheep,  and  do  not 
care  to  have  them  be  a  loss  to  me,  all  on 
account  of  someone’s  dog.  There  are 
quite  a  few  mongrel  dogs  around  here, 
and  I  was  half  afraid  to  buy  the  sheep 
on  that  account.  Can  a  man  shoot  a  dog 
that  is  chasing  his  sheep  without  any 
come-back  from  the  owner  of  the  dog  by 
law?  P.  n. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y^. 

There  certainly  is  a  dog  law  in  New 
York  State.  It  i)roduces  a  large  revenue, 
but  is  not  satisfactory.  Many  losses  in 
sheep  and  poultry  occur,  and  it  re<iuires  a 
long  time  and  much  red  tape  to  collect 
damages.  No  dog  law  can  ever  go  higher 
in  its  enforcement  than  local  public  opin¬ 
ion  will  permit.  In  a  sheep-raising  com¬ 
munity  where  all  or  most  farmers  were 
good  shots  with  a  rifle  and  determined  to 
protect  their  i)roperty,  the  present  dog 
law  would  work  out,  well.  Where  there 
are  few  sheep  and  many  dogs  there  would 
be  trouble.  Under  the  New  Y’ork  law 
anyone  may  shoot  a  dog  which  is  caught 
chasing  or  worrying  live  stock  or  poultry. 
I'lvery  dog  must  be  licensed  and  tagged, 
and  must  stay  at  home  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  owner.  If  you  can  prove 
that  a  dog  chased  or  killed  your  sheep 
you  may  shoot  the  dog  at  once.  It  is  well 
to  reiiort  the  circumstances  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing  to  the  local  authorities  or  the  Dej)art- 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Albany. 


Inheritance  Tax 


On  Oct.  20.  1015.  my  sister  deeded  me 
a  house  and  lot,  retaining  life  use.  The 
deed  wa.s  recorded  March  4,  lOlti.  I  paid 
her  the  dollar  re(|uired  in  the  deed  and 
paid  for  the  deed  .being  recorded.  My 
sister  died  recently.  Am  I  under  obliga¬ 
tions  to  i)ay  an  inheritance  tax.  and  if 
so  what  per  cent  is  a  direct  heir  expected 
to  i)ay?  We  value  it  at.  about  ,$2.5(X).  I 
liave  been  told  it  would  be  less,  my  being 
an  own  sister.  S. 

New  York. 

Whether  you  have  to  pay  inheritance  tax 
would  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
gift.  If  it  was  made  in  contemplation  of 
death  the  inheritance  tax  must  be  paid. 
Where  the  gift  is  to  a  sister  $500  is  ex- 
em))t^from  taxation.  Above  this  and  up 
to  $25,000  the  tax  is  two  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  the  gift.  There  may  be  circum¬ 
stances  which  would  entitle  you  to  have 
(bis  hou.se  without  the  i)aymen't  of  the 
inheritance  tax,  such  as.  for  instance,  if 
.A'ou  had  heljjed  pa.v  for  the  j)roperty  or 
had  supported  your  sister  and  the  ])ronerty 
was'  deeded  to  you  in  jiayment  for  the 
service.  If  the  deed  was  not  given  just 
ti>  escape  the  tax  the  chances  are  you 
would  not  have  to  pay  a  tax,  as  a  gift, 
such  as  you  de.scribe  ma.v  always  be  made 
without  a  tax  being  payable.  If  you  are 
in  doubt  it  may  be  worth  your  while  to 
<dear  your  mind  to  st.'ire  the  matter  to  a 
good  trustworthy  local  attorney  and  get 
his  opinion. 


Wife'*  Property  Rights  After  Separation 

A  wife  in  Pennsylvania,  having  money 
in  her  own  name,  desires  to  leave  her 
husband  without  any  just  cause,  he  hav- 
Jng  no  money,  but  .some  real  estate,  in 
which  is  $300  of  the  wife’s  money.  In 
case  the  wife  leaves  home  and  sejiarates 
from  her  husband,  looking  toward  divorce, 
can  she  demand  and  collect  any  money 
portion  from  the  husband,  or  the  jirop- 
erty?  Or  should  she  demand  the  $300  of 
her  money  and  several  hundred  dollars 
additional,  the  husband  agreeing  to  pay 


it,  she  promising  to  waive  all  further 
rights  or  title  to  the  aforesaid  property 
and  signing  a  paper  to  that  effect  drawn 
up  in  good  legal  form?  The  question  is, 
will  it  hold  for  all  time,  or  could  .she  come 
back  at  a  later  date  and  demand  more? 

Pennsylvania.  >i. 

Under  the  “married  woman  enabling 
acts,”  that  have  been  enacted  in  probably 
all  the  State.s  of  the  I.'nion,  a  woman  is 
entitled  to  her  own  money  in  the  same 
way  as  if  .she  was  single,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that,  entitled  to  the  support  of  her 
husband.  In  the  event  a  woman  deserts 
her  husband  without  cause,  she  can  a.sk 
for  no  support  from  him  whatever,  but,  of 
course,  is  entitled  to  the  money  belonging 
to  herself. 

After  she  has  separated  from  her  hus¬ 
band,  a  settlement  can  be  made  under 
the  laws  mentioned  whereby  the  liability 
of  the  husband  for  her  support  and  the 
liability  of  his  property  for  her  dower 
rights,  and  all  of  the  liabilities  between 
them  are  settled  once  and  for  all,  and 
each  is  released  from  any  claim  by  the 
other.  Of  course,  this  document  must  be 
executed  without  fraud  or  concealment 
on  the  part  of  either,  and  in  most  States 
the  separation  must  have  actually  oc¬ 
curred  and  must  continue.  A  resumption 
by  the  parties  of  the  marriage  relation 
will  serve  to  .set  aside  such  an  agreement, 
but  if  the  agreement  is  executed  without 
fraud  or  mi.srepre.sentation,  and  is  pre¬ 
ceded  and  followed  by  a  permanent  sepa¬ 
ration,  it  is  final,  a.  W.  g. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


I  note  from  crop  and  farm  news  that 
the  frost  of  September  10  was  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  felt  throughout  the  Northern 
States.  Ice  formed  here  on  that  date, 
but  a  fog  raised  for  two  or  three  hours 
and  only  slight  damage  was  done  to  corn 
loaves  and  squash  and  pumpkin  vines. 
Ibitatoes,  beans  and  tomatoes  were  not 
injured.  Our  killing  frost  came  Septem¬ 
ber  30.  Crops  in  this  .section  have  been 
fairly  good  this  season.  Corn  and  buck¬ 
wheat  well  ripened.  Tomatoes  mostly 
have  had  to  be  ripened  in  the  house,  ns 
they  came  on  very  slowly.  Peaches  sold 
at  30c  a  dozen;  we  have  not  dared  a.sk  the 
price  per  bushel.  I  suppose  the  Congress¬ 
men  who  are  responsible  for  the  change  of 
time  never  had  to  sit  up  and  operate  the 
cream  separator  by  lamplight.  Person¬ 
ally  I  would  rather  trust  to  the  instincts 
of  our  roosters  than  to  theVequirements  of 
law.  I  notice  they  don’t  crow  according 
to  the  new  schedule.  n.  u. 

Antrim  Co.,  Mich. 

Our  section  of  Chester  County  is  fertile 
and  productive.  Farmers  all  appear  pros¬ 
perous  ;  crops  have  all  been  generally 
good  :  oat.s  a  big  crop ;  wheat  yielded  well 
and  corn  is  very  good,  considering  the  dry 


spell  of  July  and  August,  Some  farmers 
had  an  unusual  crop  of  potatoes.  Our 
market  town  is  Pottstown,  an  irosi  mill 
town  of  1(5,00()  population,  doing  mostly 
war  work.  Egg.s,  (IS  to  70c;  butter,  (»5 
to  75c  per  lb.;  milk,  14c  per  qt.,  retail. 
I’otatoe.s,  $2.50  per  bu. ;  apples,  40c  one- 
half  peck ;  onions,  $1  per  i^-bu.  bskt. ; 
honey,  ,30e  per  lb. ;  pork,  $27  per  cwt., 
wholesale,  and  40  to  45c  per  lb,  retail,  ac¬ 
cording  to  cuts.  Cows  at  auction  are  sell¬ 
ing  for  from  .$00  to  .$170.  Farms  are 
changing  hands  at  prices  ranging,  on  an 
average,  from  $12.5  to  $2.50  per  acre, 
and  there  seems  to  be  quite  a  demand. 
Wood  is  gather  plentiful  and  sells  well 
from  .$10.;)0  to  ,$14  per  cord,  delivered. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.  .s.  t.  c. 

Crops  are  very  good  this  year.  Corn, 
rye  and  hay  are  the  staples  here.  Most 
farmers  raise  enough  wheat  and  oats  for 
home  use  only,  though  last  year  more 
wheat  was  rai.sed  than  formerly.  Farm¬ 
ers  here  depend  upon  milk  for  cash. 
Though  the  herds  are  small,  good  stock  is 
kept  and  they  now  get  Oc  per  qt. ;  will 
get  10c  within  a  month.  Farmers  can 
get  $2.15  for  wheat,  but  want  $2.40  per 
bu.  Oats  sell  at  .SOc  per  bu. ;  rye,  $1.,50; 
corn,  $1.35  ;  barley,  ,$1..3.5  ;  clover  hay,  $20 
l)er  ton  ;  Timothy,  $25 ;  rye  straw,  $14. 
Farmers  here  are  pro.sperous,  but  are  in¬ 
clined  to  feel  they  should  get  higher 
prices,  though  they  tell  me  they  never 
made  as  much  money  as  last  year.  Eggs 
1  sell  at  75c.  mr.s.  a.  b.  t. 

Somerset  Co.,  N.  ,1. 

We  are  located  12  miles  from  New' 
Castle  and  12  miles  from  Sharon,  and 
most  of  the  produce  from  this  vicinity 
goes  to  those  towns.  About  half  the 
farmers  have  a  private  trade  and  .some 
handle  butter  and  eggs  for  their  neighbors 
on  commission.  Prices  vary  considerably, 
but  the  following  are  alauit  what  they 
hjive  been  getting  for  the  last  10  days  : 
Wheat,  .$2.i0  per  bu. ;  oats,  85c ;  apples. 
.$1..50;  butter,  60c  per  lb.;  eggs,  60c; 
hens,  25c  per  lb. ;  young  chickens,  32c ; 
cows,  .$70  to  $100  each  ;  hogs,  25c,  dressed. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Pa.  g.  A.  n. 


November  2,  lOlS 

West  seems  to  have  had  a  short  and  poor 
crop  of  both  potatoes  and  apples.  I’otato 
l)rices  are  about  the  same  now  as  in  early 
November  last  year,  but  the  level  of 
values  seems  much  better  justified  this 
year  because  the  crop  is  considerably  less 
and  more  of  it  has  already  been  sold.  If 
the  Winter  proves  fairly  mild,  the  crop 
ought  to  move  to  market  without  any  such 
break  as  happened  last  year.  Prices  of 
$3  per  bbl.  bulk  in  Maine  compare  with 
$4  the  last  of  October  in  1917.  At  Chi¬ 
cago  carlot  prices  are  about  the  same  as 
last  year. 

The  onion  outlook  is  rather  doubtful. 
M  ith  nearly  2.000.000  bu.  more  in  sight 
than  last  year,  the  only  way  out  seeniR 
to  be  a  rapid,  steady  movement  all  Win¬ 
ter,  and  no  holding  for  fancy  prices.  So 
far,  the  shipments  have  been  liber.al, 
starting  early  in  the  sea.son  owing  to  early 
maturity  of  the  crop,  and  continuing  at 
•a  heavier  rate  per  week  than  last  year. 
Some  leading  sections  appear  pretty 
nearly  cleaned  up  already.  Prices  dropped 
close  to  .$1  per  lOO  lbs.  in  some  shipping 
sections,  even  below  that  in  California, 
but  recoveries  have  occurred,  and  good 
.yellow  stock  brings  mostly  around  ,$1..50 
shipping  sections  and  ,$1.25 
to  .$2  in  city  markets. 

Cabbage  is  hard  to  move.  Buyers  are 
reported  scarce  in  some  places  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  even  at  $10  per  ton. 
.suitable  for  long  storage  brings  $1.5 
City  prices  range  from  $12  to 
$30  in  the  East  and  Middle  West. 

Applee  hold  very  steady.  Winter  kinds 
bring  .$4  to  $5  for  best  No.  1  or  No.  2 
grade  all  through  the  East,  and  are  higher 
tlmn  th.at  in  the  Middle  West,  some 
mney  kinds  exceeding  .$9  in  Chicago. 
Boxed  apiiles  are  high,  .$3  to  $3..50  per 
box  wholesale  for  top  grades,  and  West¬ 
ern  growers  get  about  $2  for  these. 

The  pumiikin  growers  of  Northern  New 
Jersey  have  been  looking  for  an  outlet 
among  the  Baltimore  cannerie.s.  In  their 
own  section  the  influenza  had  disorganized 
most  of  the  factories  which  had  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  handle  the  crop.  g.  n.  F. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

The  potato  market  has  reached  an  in¬ 
teresting  point.  Last  year  in  early  No¬ 
vember  the  big  decline  started  which  was 
to  cut  the  price  in  halves  before  the  sea¬ 
son’s  clo.se.  This  year  conditions  .are 
more  favorable.  The  crop  is  earlier  and 
much  of  the  stock  already  has  been 
moved.  Shipments  are  now  a  good  deal 
lighter  than  October’s  average,  yet  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  holding  back 
for  higher  prices,  nor  on  account  of  car 
shortage. 

Under  lighter  supplies  the  markets 
showed  fresh  recoveries,  especially  in  the 
-Middle  West  and  North.  The'  Middle 


Our  market  here  is  not  stable.  The 
prices  I  give  are  approximate:  Wheat 
,$2.10;  rye,  $1.40;  corn,  $1.25;  oats,  SOc 
buckwheat  not  yet  in  market.  Butter 
lb.,  44c;  egg.s.  44c;  chickens,  lb.,  SOc 
older  fowls,  lb.,  26c;  lambs,  lb.,  15o 
mutton,  lb.,  13c ;  cattle,  butchers’  stock 
12  to  15c:  calves.  15c;  pork,  dressed,  22c, 
pigs,  pair,  $10  to  $20.  Potatoes,  $1  to 
$1.50  bu.;  apples,  hu.,  7.5c  to  $1;  toma¬ 
toes,  bu.,  $1.50.  Feeds  at  the  mill,  bran, 
$2  per  cwt. ;  middlings,  per  cwt.,  $2.25 ; 
linseed  meal,  per  cwt.,  ,$3.25.  Wheat  is 
average  crop,  running  about  18  bu.  per 
acre;  rye  about  18  bu.  per  acre;  oats 
about  30  bu.,  and  quality  good, 
Columbia  Co.,  Pa.  A.  P.  G. 


Send 

For  Prices 


Ask  For  Agency 
Proposition 


The  Early  Order 

Gets  the  Goods 

There  is  not  enough  labor  to  go  around 
The  railroad  traffic  is  greater  than  ever  before 


The  numerous  Government  activities  have 
drawn  heavily  on  the  labor  supply.  Every 
farmer  realizes  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  good  help. 
With  the  new  draft  in  operation  and  the  increasing 
demand  for  munitions  and  ships,  labor  will  be  even 
more  scarce.  The  terrible  epidemic  which  is  sweep¬ 
ing  this  country  is  affecting  the  labor  supply. 

Troops  and  supplies  must  be  moved  to  the  seaboard. 
They  have  the  right  of  way  over  all  freight.  The 
strain  on  the  railroads  is  tremendous.  Every  car  must 


be  loaded  as  near  full  capacity  as  possible  for 
there  are  not  enough  to  go  around. 

Transportation  conditions  are  sure  to  grow  worse 
with  the  coming  of  winter  weather  and  already 
many  of  the  freight  yards  contain  thousands  of 
loaded  cars  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  proceed. 
“What  has  all  this  to  do  with  farming?”  you  may 
ask.  Just  this — YOU  can  protect  your  interests  by 
ordering  your  Spring  fertilizers  shipped  NOW  and 
at  the  same  time  help  win  the  war. 


E.  Frank  Coe’s  Fertilizers 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

1857  Tlie  Business  Farmers’  Standard  lor  over  Sixty  Years  1919 


In  spite  of  war  conditions  you  can  depend  on  these 
old  time  reliable  brands  to  furnish  you  available 
plant  foods  in  the  right  proportions  for  the  needs 
of  your  crops. 

Mr,  August  Freling,  Sr.,  of  Westfield,  N.Y.,  raised 
over  72  bushels  of  good  heavy  oats  per  acre 
using  E.  Frank  Coe’s  Fertilizers  exclusively. 


Mr.  Isaac  S.  Rothenberger  of  Lime  Kiln,  Pa.,  won 
the  Eagle  Sweepstake  Prize  in  1917  and  two  first 
prizes  this  year  at  the  Reading  Fair.  He  says; 

“I  used  2,000  lbs.  of  E.  Frank  Coe’s  Prolific 
Crop  Producer,  1916,  and  no  manure.  1  had 
the  best  potato  crop  in  my  locality  and  would 
have  had  more  if  we  had  gotten  some  rain.” 

will 


If  you  will  tell  us  how  many  acres  of  potatoes  or  oats  you  expect  to  raise  next  season  we  wi 
mail  you  a  copy  of  our  book  “Potatoes,  a  Money  Crop’*  or  “Oat  Production’’ 
free,  together  with  the  name  of  our  nearest  local  agent. 

We  Want  Age*nts  in  Unoccupied  Territory.  Ask  About  the  Proposition. 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 


51  Chambers  Street 
New  York  City 


Order  Full 
Carloads  Today 


To  Delay 
Is  Dangerous 
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A  Satisfactory  Sink  and  Drain 

A  couple  of  years  ago.  we  wanted  a 
sink.  AVe  were  after  the  maximum  of 
utility  with  a  minimum  of  cost.  An 
enamel  sink  it  must  be,  and  our  first 
thought  was  to  have  a  regulation  enamel 
drain-board,  also;  but  a  good  one  cost  as 
much  as  our  completed  outfit.  After 
looking  over  various  plumber.s’  stocks, 
and  spending  a  few  hours  with  a  [lencil 
and  paper,  we  evolved  the  plan  which  we 
carried  through. 

The  best  description  of  our  arrange¬ 
ment  is, .that  of  a  high  table  with  only 
one  log.  two  sides  being  fastened  to  the 
walls.  The  sink  is  set  in  the  front  edge, 
the  zinc-covered  drain-board  being  at  the 
left  and  back,  the  pump  on  the  right. 
This  for  ease  in  dishwashing,  as  I  rinse 
and  set  in  the  wire  rack  with  my  left 
hand.  Around  the  pump  is  a  removable, 
fitted  board,  also  covered  with  zinc.  The 
table  is  .‘’>7  inches  high  and  the  bottom  of 
the  sink  .‘12  inches,  a  height  I  found  by 
actual  trial  best  suited  to  me  either  stand¬ 
ing  or  seated  on  a  high  stool.  AVe  chose 
gray  enamel-ou-irou  for  the  sink,  as  this 
matches  the  zinc  and  does  not  staiu  so 
easily  as  white. 

My  husband  built  the  framework.  72 
inches  long  by  72  inches  wide,  of  yellow 
pine  “2x.‘l’s,”  using  floor  boards  for  the 
surface.  AVe  happened  to  have  sufficient 
wood  on  hand,  left  from  other  work  ;  but 
in  figuring  the  cost  of  the  sink,  we  added 
the  value  of  this  material.  The  plumber 
brought  the  zinc,  fitted  and  soldered  it. 
lie  also  brought  the  proper  length  of  lead 
pipe,  and  made  the  connection  with  the 
tile  drain.  AA‘e  have  added  a  thin  strip 
of  wood  around  the  top  edge  to  keep  a 
smooth  finish,  which  is  essential  for  easy 
cleaning  as  well  as  good  looks.  A  khala 
curtain  has  been  put  across  the  front 
since  the  picture  was  taken,  and  this 
helps  to  give  an  appearance  of  neatness. 

The  only  expenditure  on  the  drain 
was  for  the  tiles,  since  we  had  two  bar¬ 
rels  in  fair  condition.  These  were  sunk 
in  the  ground  for  Rei)tic  tanks  with  a 
short  connecting  pipe  between.  Cost  of 
materials  was  as  follows:  Hink,  .$.‘{.7)0; 
wood,  .$2 :  tile,  $2.5)0 ;  plumber’s  work  and 
materials,  $10;  total,  $18. 

After  two  years  of  constant  use.  we 
are  still  satisfied  with,  and  proud  of,  our 
sink.  AVe  believe  we  attained  our  object 
of  combining  lowest  cost  with  highest  effi¬ 
ciency.  My  stove  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  sink  and  close  to  it ;  both  are  under 
a  double  window,  so  there  is  plenty  of 
light  and  as  much  cool  air  in  Summer  as 
po.ssible.  I  find  this  very  convenient, 
especially  since  I  can  lift  hot  utensils 
from  the  stove  to  the  zinc,  w'here  no  harm 
is  done.  This  corner  may  not  be  so  beau¬ 
tiful  as  some,  but  it  is  extremely  handy 
and  labor-saving,  which  should  bo  the  first 
consideration  in  a  farm  kitchen. 

DOBOTHY  B.  LANG8TEETH. 

New  Jersey. 


Drivng  a  Well 

I  have  lately  come  into  possession  of  a 
property  that  is  without  water  for  drink¬ 
ing  or  culinary  purposes.  The  person 
previously  owning  it  dug  a  well,  and 
about  17  feet  below  the  surface  came  to 
quicksand.  There  he  found  water,  but 
could  get  no  farther  as  the  wall  began  to 
cave  in  at  the  bottom.  I  have  been  ad¬ 
vised  to  use  a  driven  well.  Will  a  driven 
well  give  satisfaction,  and  if  so,  what 
size  pipe  should  I  use?  About  how  many 
sections  should  there  be  in  the  pipe  for 
a  well,  say,  25  feet  deep?  E.  N.  B. 

Ilidwell,  Ohio. 

Driven  wells  are  very  satisfactory  in¬ 
deed  where  they  can  be  put  down,  as  I 
judge  one  could  be  in  the  place  you  fpeak 
of.  In  my  locality  IVt-inch  pipe  is  or¬ 
dinarily  used  and  the  wells  are  from  15 
to  60  feet  in  depth.  The  length  of  the 
sections  used  is  immaterial,  the;  being 
cut  in  lengths  convenient  for  driv  ig  and 
threaded  at  each  end  to  be  connected  by 
unions  as  they  are  driven.  Well-pipe 
points  may  be  purchased,  but  a  black¬ 
smith  can  draw  the  end  of  one  section  to 
a  point  and  then  drill  small  holes  through 
it  for  a  distance  of  about  18  inches  or 
two  feet  from  the  end  to  admit  the  water. 
Those  holes  should  not  be  sufficiently 
large  c'  close  together  to  weaken  the 
pipe  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
sJiould  be.  A  very  fine  quicksand  V’ili 
sometimes  fill  a  driven  pipe  and  make  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  it.  Sometimes  this 
fine,  .'and  can  be  avoided  by  rt^itndrawing 


A  Satisfactory  and  Inexpensive  SinJc  in  a  Farm  Kitchen 


the  pipe  a  .short  distance  to  coarser  sand 
lying  above  the  quicksand  but  still  below 
the  water  level.  Sometimes  the  pipe  can 
be  driven  through  a  stratum  of  clay  to  a 
water  level  beneath.  Local  well  drivers 
are  usually  acquainted  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  they  are  likely  to  meet  and 
know  how  to  overcome  difficulties. 

M.  B.  D. 


Simple  Sweet  Potato  Storage 

About  this  time  a  year  ago  we  sent 
you  samples  of  sweet  potatoes  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  crop  to  demonstrate  that  these  can 
be  preserved  wntho-ut  loss  or  ■  deteriora¬ 


tion  from  one  year  to  another,  as  we  have 
unfailingly  done  for  three-fourths  of  a 
century.  The  method,  simplicity  itself, 
was  outlined,  with  the  suggestion  that 
your  readers  try  it  out.  I  again  send  you 
samples,  with  interest  as  to  their  success, 
repeating  the  directions  then  given,  for 
the  instruction  of  new  readers : 

AA’hen  ripe,  on  a  clear  day  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  dig  and  leave  to  dr_p?  until  evening. 
Then  spread  thinly  on  a  barn  floor  with 
full  ventilation  for  10  days  or  two  weeks. 
The  shrinkage  will  be  from  one-fifth  to 
one-seventh.  Every  tuber  that  would 
finally  decay  will  decay  then.  Next  pack 
like  herrings  in  kitchen  or  dining-room 


above  cupboard,  pantry  or  china  closet, 
concealing  with  a  Iambre<iuin  if  exposure 
to  sight  be  objectionable.  If  you  have  a 
furnace-room,  pack  in  unlined  crates  and 
store  overhead  l>eneath  the  joists.  In  the 
varying  temperature-  and  air  humidity  of 
a  kitchen  the  loss  will  not  be  one  per  cent. 
In  the  drier  air  of  the  furnace-room  a 
small  potato  may  dry  up,  but  never  rot. 
The  tuber  will  ripen  and  improve  just  as 
does  a  stored  apple  until  .Tanuary,  re¬ 
main  unchanged  until  April  or  May.  ami 
then  begin  to  sprout  feebly,  just  as  thos* 
sent,  and  today  are  superior  to  thos? 

fresh  from  the  vines. 

In  food  value  two  weights  of  the  s.veit 
are  equal  to  three  of  the  white.  The 
former  will  flourish  where  the  latter  will 
fail.  On  our  soil  their  yield  on  meagre 
land  is  greater  than  that  of  the  white 

upon  the  best.  This  tuber  is  grown  on 

practically  every  Kentucky  farm,  but  on 
January  1  not  one  grower  in  a  hundred 
has  a  supply.  The  success  of  the  plan 
outlined  has  never  failed  with  us,  nor 
the  men  living  on  our  various  farms,  nor 
neighbors  and  friends  who  have  adopted 
it.  It  is  commended  with  confidence  to 
your  readers  in  this  time  of  the  need  of 
great  food  economy  by  conservation. 

Kentucky.  it.  f.  uilmcnmeyf.r. 

K.  N.-Y. — The  sweet  potatoes  came 
safely.  They  certainly  were  not  hand¬ 
some  in  appearance,  but  we  had  them 
cooked  and  eeaten.  We  did  not  call  them. 
e(iual  to  the  fresh  potatoes,  but  they  were 
sound  and  of  fair  flavor. 

“What’s  the  dispute  ahout?”  demanded 
the  proprietor,  “llemember,  in  this  store 
the  customer  is  always  riglijt.’’  “He  says 
you’re  an  old  shark,”  explained  the  clerk 
briefly. — Ixmisville  Courier-Journal. 


Machinery  Must 

Man-power  is  at  a  premium  on  our  farms. 

W ar  lias  taken  several  million  men  into  the  service. 

And  in  spite  of  these  conditions,  which  are 
steadily  growing  worse,  there  must  be  more  crops 
produced  than  ever  before. 

Machinery  must  replace  muscle. 

Thousands  of  Cleveland  Tractors  are  successfully 
meeling  the  labor  shortage  and  the  demand  for 
increased  production. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor,  pulling  two  14-inch 
bottoms  in  medium  soil,  plows  miles  an  hour — 

eight  to  ten  acres  a  day.  That  is  all  you  can  expect 
from  three  good  men  with  three  good  3-horse  teams. 

The  Cleveland  travels  on  its  own  tracks,  lav  .g 
them  down  and  picking  them  un*  again  like  the  famous 
battle  “tanks.”  It  turns  around  in  a  twelve  foot 
circle.  It  gives  yon  1 2  horsepower  at  the  drawbar 
for  pulling,  and  20  horsepower  at  the  pulley  for 
stationary  work.  It  has  600  square  inches  of  trac¬ 
tion  surface  continually  on  the  ground  and  will  go 
almost  anywhere.  It  weighs  less  than  3200  pounds. 


i^Clevclosid  Tractor  Co. 

19009  Euclid  Avc).,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


But  in  spite  of  its  power,  the  Cleveland  Tractor 
is  so  small  that  it  can  easily  go  under  and  among 
small  trees. 

It  will  go  through  ditches,  gumbo,  sand  and  gravel, 
over  unused  roads,  plowed  fields  and  stubble.  It 
will  not  pack  the  soil,  will  not  mire  or  flounder. 

Rollin  H.  White,  the  famous  automotive  engineer, 
is  the  designer  of  the  Cleveland  Tractor.  It  is 
produced  under  his  supervision. 

He  has  used  only  the  best  materials.  Gears  are 
protected  by  dust-proof,  dirt-proof  cases. 

The  track  is  designed  for  long  service.  The  sec¬ 
tions  are  joined  with  hardened  steel  pins  which  have 
their  bearings  in  hardened  steel  bushings. 

You  must  replace  muscle  with  machinery  on 
your  farm. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  offers  the  means  of  meel¬ 
ing  the  emergency. 

Write  us  for  detauled  information  and  name  of 
the  nearest  Cleveland  dealer. 


Tractor 


Replace  Muscle 
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A  Sensible  Tractor  Talk 

Tt  is  my  opinion  that  whatever  prob¬ 
lem  we  have  to  solve,  whether  agricul¬ 
tural  or  any  other,  it  is  always  best  to 
ascertain  just  what  we.  have  to  do  and 
then  go  at  it  and  do  it.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  is  a  question  of  draft,  or  draw¬ 
bar  pull,  as  affecting  the  use  of  a  tractor. 
Painstaking  investigations  bj’  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  tractors'  and  of  other  farm 
implements  have  caused  the  investigators 
to  accept  as  the  standard  average  draft 
of  plows  the  following.  The  draft  is  given 
in  pounds  per  .square  inch  of  furrow  cross- 
section.  Pounds. 

Sandy  soil  .  2^/4  to 

Sod,  clover  moist .  to  4 

Sod,  clover  dry .  0  to  lYz 

('lay,  moist  .  7  to  8i/^ 

riay,  dry  .  S  to  10 

Sod,  virgin  prairie .  12  to  15 

(Jumbo-  . 15  to  18 

On  most  of  our  Easteni  farms  the 
draft  may  vary  from  three  pounds  per 
square  inch  to  10  pound.s,  in  the  same 
field.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
tractor  is  only  a  machine.  It  has  no 
nerves  or  intelligence,  and  can  only  de¬ 
liver  its  rated  horse  power,  -W’hich  rating 
is  given  under  factory  conditions,  and  no 
alloivance  is  made  for  what  we  call  trac¬ 
tion.  The  result  is  that  when  the  limit 
of  rated  horsepower  is  reached  the  tractor 
does  one  of  three  thing.s.  If  the  ground 
is  .soft  it  will  “dig  in”  before  you  can 
release  the  clutch.  If  the  ground  is 
hard  the  front  end  of  the  tractor  will 
climb  up,  and  as  it  t.akes  about  all  the 
power  the  engine  has  to  rai.se  the  front 
end  of  the  tractor,  unless  the  clutch  is 
released  the  engine  will  stop.  Another 
thing,  in  turning  there  must  be  a  certain 
grip  of  the  steering,  or  front,  wheels  on 
the  ground,  otherwise  there  is  no  ivay 
of  turning,  and  an  overload  will  make 
turning  difficult  and  in  some  cases  im- 
po.ssible. 

Quite  as  important  as  anything  else  is 
the  effect  overloading  has  on  the  tractor. 
The  bearings  are  designed  to  resist  a 
given  pressure,  according  to  size  with  re¬ 
lation  to  horsepower.  The  gears  and 
pinions  are  al.so  made  in  .sizes  cori'e- 
sponding  to  the  hoi'sepower  of  the  tractor. 
When  the  tractor  is  overloaded  the  bear¬ 
ings,  gears  and  pinions  .soon  begin  to 
wear  and  cut,  with  the  re.sult  that  you 
soon  have  junk. 

An  important  consideration  is  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  hills,  grades  or  elevations  in  the 
fields.  For  each  1  per  cent  of  grade,  or 
elevation,  there  is  added  to  the  draw-bar 
pull  1  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the 
tractor  and  of  the  machine  being  hauled. 
For  example,  in  ca.se  .of  a  tractor  and  im¬ 
plement  weighing  4,000  pounds,  on  a  1 
per  cent  grade,  the  exertion  of  the  en¬ 
gine  would  have  added  an  equivalent  of 
40  pounds  draw-bar  pull ;  on  a  4  per  cent 
gr.ade  the  added  amount  would  be  100 
jiounds,  and  for  other  grades  in  propor¬ 
tion. 

Knowing  the  character  of  soil  and  the 
extent  of  the  grades,  on  a  given  place, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  a 
tractor  the  proper  load,  any  more  than 
there  would  be  in  loading  a  team  of 
horses.  The  farmer  knows  his  land,  and 
when  he  undertakes  to  plow,  his  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  enable  him  to  deter¬ 
mine,  almost  with  mathematical  exact¬ 
ness,  the  power  necessary  to  pull  his 
plows,  whether  two,  three,  four  or  more 
horses.  He  is  familiar  with  what  a 
horse  ■will  do  all  day  and  day  after  day, 
as  well  as  in  a  pinch  where  a  sudden 
short  exertion  is  necessary.  The  intelli¬ 
gent  farmer  knows  that  his  teams  cannot 
be  overloaded,  otherwise  their  legs,  wind 
and  shoulders  go  to  pieces  and  his  teams 
become  useless.  Knowing  the  land,  the 
average  draft  required  to  plow  a  given 
furrow  of  such  land  and  the  effect  of 
grades,  if  any,  when  he  changes  from 
horses  to  tractors,  at  first  thought,  one 
would  think  he  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  loading  his  tractor,  any  more  than  he 
had  in  loading  his  horses,  but  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  he  knows  how  many  horses  it 
will  take  to  pull  the  plow,  and  about 
how  they  will  have  to  exert  themselves 
to  do  the  work,  but  what  that  exertion 
is  in  pounds  of  draw-bar  pull  he  has  no 
idea  whatever.  All  he  knows  is  that  it 
was  hard  or  easy  work  for  his  particular 
team,  as  he  had  them  hitched. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
what  is  meant  by  mechanical  horsepower 
he  has  not  the  slightest  notion,  neither 
have  90  per  cent  of  the  men  running 
tractors,  automobiles  and  other  engines. 
For  the  farmer  there  is  an  excuse  ;  for  the 
others  none.  If  you  tell  the  farmer  the 


tractor  has  eight  horsepower  he  immedi¬ 
ately  thinks  of  the  power  of  eight  horses, 
not  the  power  they  would  exert,  without 
injury  to  themselves  for  a  whole  day, 
but  the  possible  power  for  a  sudden  short 
pull.  No  one  has  ever  told  him  that 
one  mechanical  horsepower  is  equal  to  a 
draw-bar  pull  of  188  pound.s,  or  that  his 
horses  will  exert  from  three  to  eight  me¬ 
chanical  horsepower,  on  a  pull,  according 
to  their  condition  and  the  way  they  are 
handled.  Now  we  come  to  the  question 
of  the  agent  and  the  sale  of  the  tractor. 
The  agent  gives  as  little  information  as 
he  can,  sometimes  because  he  only  wants 
to  sell,  and  again  he  knows  nothing  him- 
.self.  lie  will  show  pictures  of  his  tractor 
hauling  a  string  of  junk  .50  feet  long 
across  the  field,  but  he  never  shows  a 
picture  of  the  operator  trying  to  turn  in 
a  small  Eastern  field.  The  farmer  is 
never  told  that  he  should  keep  50  per 
cent  of  the  rated  horsepower  in  reserve 
to  help  out  in  a  pinch ;  that  he  must 
find  out.  He  is  finding  out  gradually, 
.and  .soon  he  will  be  able  to  pick  the  sheep 
from  the  goats,  and  the  goats  will  have 
a  rough  time.  There  are  good  tractors 
on  tjie  market,  and  tractors  suitable  for 
all  sized  farms,  but  they  should  be  picked 
carefully,  and  no  freaks  accepted.  There 
should  be  some  guarantee,  either  by  the 
house  or  by  a  reputable  agent,  that  re¬ 
pairs  could  be  had  at  all  times,  without 
sending  to  the  factory  for  them.  The 
fly-by-night  manufacturer  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged  and  his  product  not  purchased. 

The  tractor  is  a  success,  but  it  should 
be  purchased  Avith  caution  and  due  re¬ 
gard  for  the  Avork  it  is  expected  to  per¬ 
forin.  It  should  be  loaded  Avith  the  same 
consideration  and  common  sense  any  rea¬ 
sonable  man  would  load  a  team  or  any 
other  machine.  It  should  be  treated  Avith 
care  and  attention,  well  oiled,  all  nuts 
kept  tight,  and  only  considered  as  a  piece 
of  useful  machinery.  Some  men  will  get 
more  profit  and  satisfaction  out  of  their 
tractors  than  others,  but  on  the  Avhole  all 
intelligent,  rea.sonable  men  Avill  be  Avell 
pleased.  laaa're.xce  f.  Bedford. 

NeAv  .Tersey. 


Improving  a  Well 

I  have  tAAm  aa'cIIs.  one  near  the  house, 
winch  goes  dry  during  June,  July,  August 
and  September.  This  Avell  has  a  fiat 
rock  on  the  bottom,  and  when  it  gets  dry 
the  water  comes  in  about  one  quart  an 
hour.  What  Avould  happen  if  I  should 
blast  this  flat  rock?  My  other  well  is 
about  300  feet  from  the  house.  It  has 
nice  clean  water,  but  it  has  a,  peculiar 
I  this  odor  out? 
Would  it  be  best  to  install  a  pre.ssure  tank 
and  an  engine,  or  can  you  advise  me  of  a 
better  plan?  Can  you  give  me  an  approx¬ 
imate  figure  as  to  the  cost?  n.  D. 

Kaynham  Center,  Mass. 

No  man  living  can  tell  Avhat  Avould 
happen  if  you  should  blast  the  rock  at  the 
bottom  of  your  aa’cII.  Hy  putting  in  sev¬ 
eral  small  charges  you  might  get  doAvn  a 
fcAv  feet  more  and  I'each  a  plentiful  supjily 
of  AA'ater.  On  the  other  hand,  you  might 
ruin  your  well.  The  second  well  Avould 
seem  to  be  more  promising,  for  it  often 
happens  that  Avater  which  has  an  odor  is 
still  perfectly  fit  for  use.  The  only  Avay 
to  determine  the  purity  of  the  water  is  to 
have  it  analyzed  by  a  chemist,  of  which 
there  are  several  in  Boston  and  Provi¬ 
dence.  You  would  simply  have  to  send 
the  chemi.st  a  small  bottle  filled  with 
Avater.  The  result  of  his  analysis  would 
show  you  AA’hether  or  not  the  water  is 
suitable  for  drinking. 

The  cost  of  putting  in  a  pressure  tank 
would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  water 
you  need  and  the  depth  of  the  Avell  as 
compared  to  the  house  cellar.  The  cost  of 
a  220-gallon  tank  is  $86.  This  tank  Avould 
probably  be  large  enough.  An  engine  to 
pump  the  Avater  Avould  cost  $12.5.  It  is 
very  much  better  to  use  an  electric  pump 
if  electric  power  is  obtainable.  The.se 
pumps  cost  about  the  same,  but  they  are 
automatic  and  require  practically  no  at¬ 
tention.  You  Avould  need  li/4-inch  pipe, 
which  at  the  present  price  costs  28  cents 
a  foot  .  Probably  a  local  man  could  make 
the  installation,  Avith  your  assistance. 
This  Avould  be  cheaper  than  having  a  man 
.sent  out  fromJBoston,  as  .such  men  Avould 
cost  you  $8. .50  a  day,  with  expenses. 
Concerns  selling  pressure  tanks  and  en¬ 
gines,  Avould,  hoAvever,  send  a  man  to 
your  farm  to  look  over  the  ground  and 
make  you  a  price  for  materials  and 
Avould  make  no  charge  for  doing  so. 

E.  I.  F. 


Peat  for  Fuel 


It  seems  that  peat,  as  a  fuel,  is  coming 
into  use  more  than  ever  before.  In  1917 
97.363  tons  of  this  peat  were  sold,  at  a 
value  of  $709,900.  This  dried  peat  avuis 
used  as  fuel  in  the  place  of  wood  and 
coal,  and  this  year  the  output  promises 
to  be  much  larger  than  ever.  The  Avork 
of  preparing  this  peat  was  scattered  all 
the  way  from  Massachusetts  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Some  years  ago  the  Vermont  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  is¬ 
sued  an  excellent  bulletin  on  the  subject 
of  peat,  and  explained  in  much  detail  the 
plan  of  preparing  it  for  fuel,  and  its  value 
as  such.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  case 
of  another  severe  Winter  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  will  be  forced  to  make  a  con¬ 
siderable  use  of  this  peat  to  help  out  the 
wood  and  coal  supplies.  Great  quantities 
of  wood  have  been  cut  through  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  this  Avill  be  .sold  and  used  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  Winter.  There  are  great 
deposits  of  peat  in  upper  New  England 
and  now  is  the  time  to  demonstrate  its 
value  for  fuel  purposes. 
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The  war  is  changing 
buying  habits 


WHAT  is  the  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  on  the  farm  today.^  Isn’t  it 
to  get  the  goods  you  want  at 
prices  that  give  you  full  value  for  your 
money.?  Every  time  you  make  a  purchase 
you  get  a  shock.  Prices  are  going 
higher  every  day.  Goods  of  all  kinds 
are  scarce.  The  smaller  the  store  from 
which  you  buy,  the  harder  time  you 
have  getting  what  you  want,  and  at  the 
right  price. 

Here  is  the  way  this  problem  has  been 
solved  by  over  1,600,000  families,  who 
live  at  a  distance  from  the  big  buying 
centers.  They  buy  in  New  York  from 
an  immense  group  of  stores  that  gives 
them  the  widest  possible  choice  of 
goods,  at  remarkably  Ioav  prices.  They 
don’t  have  to  go  to  New  York.  The 
store  is  brought  to  them  in  the  shape  of 
a  wonderful  book,  containing  1026 
pages,  full  of  illustrations,  and  a  most 
complete  description  of  every  article  in 
stock. 

This  great  institution  is  really  a  big 
group  of  49  different  specialty  stores. 
Being  located  in  New  York,  they  are 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  style  and  buying 
center  of  America.  They  occupy  11  big 
buildings,  some  of  them  12  stories  high, 
filled  Avith  all  kinds  of  goods  for  the 


farm  and  home.  Altogether  they  con¬ 
tain  180,000  different  items — 25  acres  of 
merchandise.  These  immense  stocks 
make  it  possible  to  keep  prices  from 
jumping  every  time  the  market  jumps; 
they  give  you  the  widest  possible  choice 
and  variety,  at  the  lowest  possible  figure. 

What  this  book  brings  you 

"Your  Bargain  Book”  will  be  won¬ 
derfully  interesting  to  your  entire  fam¬ 
ily,  just  to  look  through.  To  the  women 
of  your  family  this  book  brings  New 
York’s  new  and  charming  offerings  in 
hats,  gowns,  lingerie  and  a  thousand 
other  articles  of  adornment  and  use, 
many  of  them  being  shown  in  beautiful, 
striking  colors.  To  the  men  it  brings 
a  multitude  of  opportunities  for  practi¬ 
cal  buying,  from  wearing  apparel  to  the 
modern  tools  of  the  modern  home  or 
farm. 

Send  for  this  free  book  today 

When  it  comes,  go  over  it  critically. 
Notice  the  wide  choice  and  variety  that 
you  havje  in  everything.  Compare  the 
prices  with  prices  from  any  other 
source.  You  will  find  that  it  simplifies 
your  buying  problem  and  saves  you 
money.  Send  for  it  today.  It  is  free. 
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Smoke  Cartridges 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  make  the  cart¬ 
ridges  they  use  in  the  animal  smokers? 
They  call  them  sulphur  and  charcoal  cart¬ 
ridges.  A.  H.  B. 

Vernon  Center,  N.  Y. 

We  never  heard  of  them,  but  from 
your  description  they  are  likely  charcoal, 
sulphur  and  saltpeter;  that  is,  a  slow- 
burning  gunpowder.  To  duplicate  them 
from  your  account  -of  them  is  out  of  the 
question.  If  you  can  send  us  even  a 
little  bit  of  one  we  may  be  able  to  tell 
about  it. 


Storing  Strawberry  Plant*  Over  Winter 

Could  you  tell  me  how  to  go  about  tak¬ 
ing  up  strawberry  plants  this  Fall?  Ve 
set  them  this  Spring  and  may  move  next 
March,  and  would  like  to  take  them  up 
and  store  in  cellar  over  Winter  if  it  is 
possible  to  do  so.  A.  F.  A. 

Gasport,  N.  Y. 

We  have  done  this  in  a  small  way  by 
digging  the  plants  just  before  the  ground 
freezes  and  planting  or  packing  them 
closelv  in  boxes  with  about  three  inches  of 
soil.  They  may  be  put  close  together, 
about  as  they  are  sometimes  “bedded  in” 
when  thev  come  from  the  nursery.  The 
soil  must  be  kept  fairly  moist  through  the 
Winter.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  would  pay 
on  a  large  scale,  but  for  a  few  plants  it 
worked  well  with  us. 


Comstsilks  for  Horses 

*  I  have  about  two  acres  of  cofn.  I  can 
use  the  corn  for  my  hens,  but  do  not  know 
how  to  use  the  ^alks  and  leaves,  as  I 
have  only  hens  and  one  horse.  Is  it  safe 
to  cut  the  stalks  and  feed  to  my  horse  this 
Winter?  H.  V. 

Massachusetts. 

It  is.  We  feed  dry  stalks  to  our  own 
horses  as  long  as  they  last  through  the 
Winter.  Do  not  expect  the  horse  to  live 
entirely  on  these  stalks.  Feed  some  hay 
and  grain,  but  you  can  safely  depend  on 
the  stalks  for  half  his  fodder. 


Rabbit  and  Guinea  Pig  Manure 

How  can  I  best  use  guinea ’pig  and 
rabbit  manure  for  fertilizer?  The  guinea 
pig  manure  is  all  dry.  I  have  from  one- 
half  to  a  ton  of  it.  My  rabbit  manure 
has  been  wet  and  is  not  in  as  nice  condi¬ 
tion.  They  are  both  very  clean,  very 
little  hay  in  them.  J* 

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Keep  the  manure  dry  by  storing  in  a 
sheltered  place  and  mixing  land  plaster 
or  gypsum  through  the  rabbit  manure. 
This  ‘  will  drv  it  out  into  hard  chunks. 
In  the  Spring  crush  or  smash  it  fine  and 
mix  two  parts  acid  phosphate  and  fine 
lime  to  five  parts  by  weight  of  the  ina- 
nure.  This  will  make  a  good  mixture  for 
farm  crops. 


Raising  Calves 

I  plan  to  buy  some  Holstein  calves 
and  raise  them  to  one  year;  believe  it 
will  pay.  Good  dairy  cows  here  are  un¬ 
known.  Anything  that  has  teats  and 
gives  a  small  hat  full  of  milk  will  bring 
$75  to  $85.  n.  H. 

Tndisina. 

If  you  havp  some  milk  to  feed  these 
calves  the  plan  will  pay — on  a  small 
place.  There  is  to  be  a  great  demand  for 
good  dairy  cows  in  the  future ;  but  do 
not  buy  ‘these  good  calves  iinless  you 
have  milk  for  them.  A  calf  without  milk 
will  be  a  runt. 


Hard  Cider;  Chestnut  Disease 

1.  If  I  am  caught  with  a  barrel  of 
hard  cider,  which  I  am  keeping  for  it  to 
turn  into  vinegar,  can  I  be  arrested  for 
having  intoxicating  liquors  on  my  preni- 
ises,  or  can  it  be  confiscated?  2.  Is  it 
injurious  to  eat  chestnuts  on  account  of 
the  disease  that  the  trees  are  infected 
with?  M.  L.P. 

Spencer,  IMass. 

1.  No,  you  will  be  in  no  danger  unless 
you  try  to  sell  “hard”  cider  in  quantities 
less  than  five  gallons.  If  you  do  that 
you  must  have  a  liquor  license.  If  you 
show  that  you  are  merely  keeping  the 
cider  until  it  turns  into  vinegar  you  will 
not  be  troubled.  2.  The  chestnut  disease 
is  not  injurious  to  humans. 


Changing  the  Time 

On  page  1141  you  say,  “Anyway,  on 
October  27  the  clocks  are  all  to  be  turned 
bnck  one  hour.”  If  there  is  time,  please 
correct  this.  Clocks  should  not  he  turned 
hack,  but  stopped  for  one  hour.  Watches 
should  be  turned  back.  w.  n.  N. 

New  York. 


Removing  Hair  By  Electricity 

In  your  recent  article  about  T’emoving 
hair  you  made  no  mention  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  method.  Is  it  reliable?  n.  e.  c. 

It  was  not  mentioned  because  it  should 
never  be  employed  except  at  the  advice  of 
a  physician  and  by  a  skilled  operator.  A 
fine  wire  is  run  in  beside  the  hair  and 
.an  electric  current  passed  of  such  strength 
that  the  root  of  the  hair,  the  gland  which 
forms  it.  is  destroyed  by  the  chemical 
action  of  the  current.  At  best  there  is  a 
small  scar,  and  if  there  is  any  infection 
of  the  wound  there  may  be  serious 
trouble. 


V/>e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Because  tkVG  stylish  in  appearance — designed 
and  tailored  by  experts. 

Because  they  are  built  for  service— carefully 
constructed  of  good  materials  that  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  wear  well. 

Because  they  are  moderate  in  price — enable 
you  to  dress  well  and  practice  thrift. 
Styleplus  are  manufactured  on  the  standard¬ 
ized  plan — a  few  grades  in  big  volume,  with 
costs  reduced  and  clothing  values  increased. 
'At  the  price,  each  grade  is  always  an  excep¬ 
tional  value. 

There  is  a  big  advantage  in  buying  clothes  at  a  store.  You 
can  see  the  different  styles,  try  them  on,  and  make  the  best 
selection.  You  can  be  certain  of  the  fit  before  you  order  the 
clothes. 

So  make  your  pick  today  at  the  Styleplus  Store  In  your 
neighborhood. 

Two  grades  in  Styleplus  suits:  $25  and  $30. 

Three  grades  in  Styleplus  overcoats;  $25,  $30  and  $35. 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing  merchant  in  most  cities  and  towns. 

Write  us  (Dept.  V  )  for  Styleplus  booklet  and  name  of  local  dealer. 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc.  Founded  X849  Baltimore,  Md. 


Copytight  1918 
Henry  Sonnebora 

&  Co.%  Inc. 


Styleplus  Clothes 
$25-$30-^135 


TRuiE  MAnimcsistcnEO  > 


ich  ^rade  one  price  the  nation  over 

Am0tica*s  only  hnowti^priced  clothes 


Trade  Marie 
Reeistcred 


Reasons  why 
Styleplus  Gotnes 

ryym 


are  worn  eve 


A  War-Time  Necesah 


Get  This 

SMOKE 
HOUSE 

Don't  sell  all  yoor 
bogs  and  nay  big 
butcher  bills.  Save 
enough  for  yoor  own 
use  and  smoke  bams, 
bacon,  sausages  in 
the  National  Giant 
Smoke  House.  This 

wonderful  .moke  fcous. 
i.  portabl..  Can  be  oper. 
atea  tn  and  out-doora. 

Runa  on  eawduBt.  coba 
and  little  bark  tot  aea- 
aonioA  The 

NATIOJMAS'ANT 

smoke  holsc 

{•  a  eacceso*  After  smoklnsrineatfl  use 
for  store  house.  Ma<le  in  8  alzes  of  heavy 
galvanized  ateeu  Fireproof*  Guarantood* 

Send  for  FREE  Book 

which  givoa  prize-winning  recipes  for  Cor¬ 
ing  Hams.  Bacon.  Sausagea,  atnome.  Also 
get  our  special  low  prices.  Write  today  euro, 
PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFQ.  COMPANY 
2S8  McClun  Street  Bloomington,  IIL 


NOTICE 

Get  the  orig¬ 
inal  National 
Giant  Porta¬ 
ble  Smoko 
House. 

Beware  of 
Imitations  or 
Experiments. 


iKllmff  I 


Best 


s 


Roofing 

Freight 

Paid 


"Roo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Koof- 
mgs.  Sidings,  Wallboarcl,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  Wo  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  “Reo"’  Metal  Shingles 

roofs.  No  painting 
ust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles.. 

T'  "  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO., 
ICS-tm  SI.,  Cinciimtti,  0. 


U73 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book  I 


ACT  QUICK 
BUY  ROOFING 


Save  Bi^  Money! 

I’ll  furnish  you  with  a  style  of  Ready  hoofing  in 
rolls  or  shingles  suitable  for  any  building  at  a  price  that 
will  surprise  you,  if  you  order  quick  before  prices  advance. 
4^  The  reason  I  save  you  money  ic  because  I  sell  this  roof- 
^  4  ing  on  the  same  Direct-From-Factoiy-Freight-Paid  plan 
^  that  has  enabled  me  to  build  up  the  biggest  direct-by-mail 

5 

My  Free  Roofing  Bargain  Book  is  an  eye  opener— it  gives  you 
the  inside  facts  on  Ready  Roofing.  Shows  my  various  grades  of  roofing 
— both  rolls  and  shingles— in  actual  colors.  My  Direct-from-Factory- 
w  \  Freight  -  Paid  prices  will  be  a  pleasant  surprise  to  you.  Send  for 
your  copy  today— don’t  wait— gat  your  order  m  before  prices  advance. 

k  The  Brown 
A  Fence  & 

Roofing  Dept.  P 
Cleveland.  Ohio 


fence  business  in  America.  No 
My  prices  low — quality  high. 


in-between  profits  to  pay. 


FREE  Roofing  Booh 

je  Roofing  Bargain  Book  is  an  eye  opener— it  gives : 

the  inside  facts  on  Ready  Roofing.  Shows  my  various  grades  of  roofing 


BROWN  PASS 
THE  FRJEIC^T 


Take  Good  Care  of 

Your  Live  Stock 


Do  HOT  let  them  suffer  from  neglect. 
Keep  up  their  efficiency  and  value 
now,  when  so'  much  is  dependent 
on  them. 

Keep  them  free  from  the  pain  of  strained 
tendons,  the  aches  and  tortures  of  sauell- 
ingSf  lameness^  bruises — with  Sloan’s  Lini¬ 
ment.  Its  use  for  37  years  recommends 
it  to  you. 

Apply  Sloaa’s  Liniment  to  the  throbbing  part  and  let  it 
fmetrate  without  rubhint.  Prompt  relief  will  follow,  the 
pains  and  aches  will  subside,  better  work  and  bettet 
Worth  will  be  yoor  reward. 

Three  sizes — the  bigger  the  bottle  the 
greater  the  thrift.  Get  ysurr  today. 


T^llTLXTtX^rvt 

Kills  . 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


.BUNSKASY  ^ 

No  ^  welftbs 
Baekache  only  45 

lbs. 


With  a  FOLDINfl  SAWISG II ACHINK.  9  CORDS  by  ONK  MAN  In 
10  hours.  Send  for  Froo  catalog  No,  e68  Showing  low  price 
and  latest  improvements.  First  order  secures  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Macli.  Co,.  161 W.  Harrison  St..  Chicaco.  111. 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  J5.20  to  $160.  FREE 
TRIAL.  W  rife  for  catalog. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 

Dept.  £-3740  Filbert  St^  Philadelphia. Pa. 
Dealers  ---  Write  for  contract. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


JS 

The 

will 


•Tack  Frost  has  been  unusually  kind  this 
year.  On  Oct.  21  we  .still  <>ad  beans  and 
tomatoes  and  peppers,  untouched,  grow- 
ing.  This  is  unusiral,  as  the  average 
killing  frost  with  us'.come.s  about  Oct.  .I. 
.Ml  around  us  on  the  'lower  .valley  'land 
garden  crops  were  destroyed  on  the  4th. 
.\s  it  hapj)ened  this  and  other  frosty 
nights  were  still,  and  the  cooled  air  fol¬ 
lowed  its  inclination  to  run  down  hill  and 
gather  in  the  low  places.  Had  the  night 
be.'-ui  windy  I  think  our  hills  would  have 
suffered,  too.  As  it  is,  we  shall  have  at 
l(‘ast  three  weeks  of  growth  after  the 
surrounding  regions  have  been  ordered 
out  of  the  game.  It  is  a  debatable  qxies- 
tion  as  to  whether  you  would  prefer  this 
extra  time  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  AVe  take  Ours  when  it 
comes  to  us,  and  rest  content.  I  hope  this 
mild,  late  Fall  means  a  mild  AVinter.  t)ur 
country  is  dry  and  the  springs  are  run¬ 
ning  low. 

AA'e  finished  picking  apples  Oct.  20. 
I.ast  of  all  came  Black  Ben.  AA'e  have  a 
good  lot  of  Bens  this  year.  They  are 
beautiful  in  color,  and  they  bring  $4.50  to 
$5  per  barrel  for  No.  1.  There  I  stop 
talking  about  them,  and  most  people 
would  say — isn’t  that  enough?  AVhat 
more  do  you  want?  1  shall  never  ])lant 
any  more  Bens,  although  if  we  tell  the 
entire  stoi’y  we  must  admit  that  this 
hardy  and  handsome  fellow  has  served 
us  well.  There  are  people  who  want  this 
poor  qualify  api)le.  I  do  not  find  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  “educate”  them  or  change  the  se¬ 
lective  power  of  their  tongues,  and  >so  I 
give  up  trying.  I  saw  a  man  once  go  to 
a  fruit  stand  and  buy  three  Kieffer  pears 
of  inferior  quality,  lie  sat  down  and  ate 
them  right  o>it  of  the  hand  as  you  would 
a  Spy  or  Alclntosh.  AA’hat  is  more,  he 
said  they  xvere  tine.  “Fvery  man  to  his 
taste'  I”  There  have  been  times  years  ago 
when  I  would  have  reasoned  with  him  and 
told  him  Kieffer  is  no  good.  Now  I  know 
better.  I  was  cured  by  a  Berman  who 
told  me  once  that  he  could  not  see  how 
any  self-re.sieecting  jjerson  could  eat  two 
l)late.s  of  New  England  baked  beans.  I 
was  just  at  the  j)oint  of  telling  him  the 
same  thing  about  sauerkraut.  So  we 
wore  about  even.  At  any  rate,  if  a  cus¬ 
tomer  wants  Be?!  Davis  I  let  him  have 
them  and  reserve  all  remarks. 


work  which  farming  demands.  Mother 
capable,  but  she  is  no  longer  young, 
daughter  is  at  normal  .school  and 
probably  teach  before  the  year  is  out. 
One  boy  is  already  in  France.  The  other 
younger  boy,  a  fine,  steady  fellow,  works 
on  the  farm.  He  is  a  natural  farmer, 
big  and  sti-ong  and  capable,  and  likes  the 
work.  This  boy  was  put  in  Class  2,  but 
it  has  galled  him  to  remain  at  home — a 
plain  farmer — while  other  men  of  his  age 
are  at  the  front.  He  is  needed  at  home, 
for  they  have  a  fine  farm.  Father  de¬ 
veloped  it  from  small  and  poor  beginnings 
and  now  its  future  depends  on  this  boy. 
lie  has  wanted  to  enlist  several  times, 
but  refrained  because  he  knew  he  wa.s 
needed  at  home.  lie  has  put  his  savings 
into  AVar  Stamj)s  and  Liberty  Bonds, 
but  while  the  hands  of  this  boy  are  at  the 
plow  the  soul  of  him  is  in  France. 


Now,  what  shall  we  .say  to  such  a  boy? 
AA'e  older  men  ought  to  have  cooler  blood, 
so  that  we  may  see  the  necessity  of  the 
farm  woi-k,  yet  I  confess  that  my  sym¬ 
pathies  are  with  that  boy.  I  know  just 
how  he  feels  about  it.  I  know  what  peo¬ 
ple  say,  and  I  know  how  the  proud  spirit 
of  that  boy  rebels  at  the  thought  of  spend¬ 
ing  his  days  with  cattle  -and  grain  and 
fruit  when  other  boys  that  he  knows  are 
facing  the  enemy  “out  in  the  limelight.” 
I  know  just  how  he  feels,  ajid  if  I  were  in 
his  place  and  at  his  fighting  age  I  .should 
feel  the  same  way.  That  is  a  part  of  life, 
and  _Tinless_  a  man  has  something  of  that 
spirit  he  is  not  a  full  man.  And  also 
this  boy  wants  to  .see  the  world.  In  after 
years  he  wants  to  be  able  to  say,  “7  ic'o,? 
in  the  ortnij.”  Those  of  us  who  were  boy.s 
and  girls  after  the  Civil  AA'ar  know  just 
what  that  means. 


This  year’s  ajiple  season  has  changed 
some  of  our  plans  and  opinions.  AA'e  used 
to  say  that  we  never  would  plant  any 
more  early  varieties.  This  year  the  early 
fruit  paid  well,  and  next  Spring  will  see 
us  planting  Astrachiin,  Twenty  Ounce 
and  \ellow  Transparent.  These  varieties 
come  at  a  good  time  for  us,  and  I  think 
they  will  pay  if  handled  cari'fully  and 
jiromptly.  The  large  citii's  handle  them 
to  better  ^  advantage  than  the  smaller 
towns.  AA'e  never  could  make,  this  early 
fruit  pay  until  we  got  the  truck,  and  thus 
were  able  to  d('liver  quickly  and  inde¬ 
pendently  just  where  the  early  apples 
were  wanted.  This  is  one  side  of  the 
truck  service  which  all  farmers  who  have 
tried  it  will  recognizt'.  A'ou  b<'come  mas¬ 
ter  of  transportation.  You  can  put  yoin 
produce  where  you  want  it  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  railroad  or  express.  In  every  case 
we  have  investigated  we  have  found  that 
when  a  farmer  gets  a  truck  he  plans  to 
j)roduce  more  in  order  to  keep  that  truck 
going,  and  he  changes  his  crops  and  meth¬ 
ods  to  suit  the  market. 

****!): 

Our  local  schools  have  been  closed  for 
three  weeks  on  account  of  the  inliuenza. 
The  children  have  been  at  home  picking 
apples  and  digging  potatoes,  and  we  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  any  other  labor. 
Yet,  in  some  way,  most  of  the  necessary 
work  has  been  done  after  a  fashion.  I 
am  thankful  now  that  vre  took  our  fruit 
off  and  sold  it  carly.  By  most  of  the  rules 
of  fruit  growing  we  might  well  have  de¬ 
layed  picking,  yet,  had  we  done  .so,  we 
would  now  be  swamped.  The  mild,  open 
Fall  has  helped,  but  it  is  true  that  the 
average  man  in  town  or  city  cannot  seem 
to  understand  what  our  farmers  are  strug¬ 
gling  with  this  year.  I  have  given  Tip 
trying  to  explain.  It  takes  too  much 
time.  I  think  that,  in  a  way,  this  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  a  good  thing  for  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  for  many  'other  children  I  know. 
They  have  been  forced  to  feel  something 
of  responsibility  and  the  serious  aspect  of 
life.  It  is  the  beginning  of  great  moral 
and  business  change  which  is  absolutely 
sure  to  come  in  the  life  of  the  American 
people.  Life  can  never  be  quite  the  .same 
to  any  of  us  after  this  war.  It  will  be 
far  more  serious,  and  men  and  women 
will  be  forced  to  face  and  fight  issues 
which  in  peaceful  days  many  of  us  dodged 
or  ran  away  from.  Some  of  us  who  lost 
our  parents  or  friends  in  the  Civil  AA'ar 
know  something  of  what  this  means. 
AA’'e  know  that  the  troubles  and  worries 
which  now  confront  us  are  but  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  very  much  larger  things.  And 
we  know  that  we  must  stand  up  and  face 
them  like  grown-up  people — not  complain 
and  whimper  like  children. 


This  makes  .  us  think  of  a  problem 
which  some  young  men"  must  face  right 
now.  One  ca.se  that  I  know  will  illu.s- 
trate  it.  Father  is  over  (JO.  That  is  not 
old,  but  this  farmer  has  worked  hard  all 
his  life  and  cannot  now  do  the  heavy 


I  know  all  that,  and  it  gives  me  in¬ 
creased  respect  for  that  boy.  for  in  stay¬ 
ing  at  home  where  he  is  so  badly  needed 
he»i.s  following  the  plain,  hard  line  of 
duty,  and  in  all  the  world  there  is  nothing 
finer  than  that.  I  knew  of  one  family 
during  the  Civil  AA'ar  where  there  were 
five  elder  boys.  Four  of  them  felt  just  as 
this  boy  does,  and  they  volunterred  and 
went  to  the  front.  The  remaining  boy 
was  by  nature  the  strouge.st  ])atriot  of  all. 
and  no  one  ever  knew  what  it  meant  for 
him  to  remain  at  home  and  do  the  plain, 
hard,  home  duties  while  his  brothers  w’ere 
in  camp  and  on  the  battlefield.  lie  did 
it  uncomplainingly,  because  he  saw  his 
duty  and  made  himself  face  it.  lie  grew 
up  to  be  one  of  those  strong,  solid  charac¬ 
ters  which  the  world  has  always  admired  ; 
he  was  far  more  of  a  man  than  either  of 
his  soldier  brothers.  They  followed  their 
inclination  and  rushed  into  the  army.  lie 
restrained  his  inclination,  fought  it  down 
and  took  up  the  plainer,  humble  lines  of 
duty  which  opened  for  him  at  home.  That 
is  why  I  take  oft’  my  hat,  not  only  to  the 
.soldiers,  but  to  tho.se  men  who  harness 
the  soul  and  stay  at  home  to  do  their 
home  duty  when  every  fiber  of  youth  and 
majihood  calls  them  to  the  army.  I  just 
want  to  ))ublish  my  deei)  respect  for  the 
young  meir  who  stifle  the  heart  hunger 
for  a  uniform  and  a  rifle,  and  substitute 
the.'  overalls  and  the  sjTade  from  ,a  sense 
Of  duty.  There  are  hundreds  of  them.  I 
know  several  per-sonally.  They  do  not 
march  in  parades  and  get  their  names 
info  the  paper.s,  but  they  are  heroes  none 
the  less.  u,  w.  c. 


Praise  For  the  Cat 

AA^hy  does  not  S.  M.  C.,  Rhode  Island, 
wlm  in(iuires  about  Airedales  on  page 
.1170,  try  cats?  Cats  are  the  natural  ene¬ 
mies  of  rats  and  mice,  do  not  have  to  be 
trained  for  their  business,  and  are  much 
cheaimr  to  keep  than  dogs.  AA'e  came  on 
to  this  farm — a  small  one,  mostly  i)oultry 
— five  years  ago.  The  first  year  we  were 
greatly  troubled  by  rafts.  They  chewed 
up  bushels  of  apples  in  the  cellar,  grain 
in  the  barn  and  granary,  and  in  early 
■.Spring  turned  their  attention  to  eggs  and 
young  chicks.  AA'e,  like  S.  AA’’.  G.,  tried 
trai)s  and  poisons,  but  had  no  success. 
Then  we  procured  two  or  three  cats. 
They  went  right  to  work,  and  for  some 
three  years  we  have  not  seen  a  rat,  with 
the  exception  of  dead  ones,  brought  up 
for  our  inspection  by  the  pussies.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  rats  and  mice  they  killed  snake.s, 
squirrels,  ground  mole.s,  occasionally  a 
rabbit,  and  this  Summer  one  of  them, 
after  a  bloody  encounter,  brought  in  a 
dead  weasel.  On  a  farm  near  by — a  large 
one — they  have  rid  themselves  of  rats  in 
the  same  way.  The  animals  were  so  bold 
they  gnawed  holes  in  the  floors  and  par¬ 
titions  and  helped  themselves  to  whatever 
was  not  tightly  covered.  At  another  farm 
th('y  could  raise  no  chickens  on  account  of 
the  pests.  AA'e  gave  them  a  couple  of  kit¬ 
tens,  which  shortly  did  the  same  good 
work  for  them  that  our  cats  have  done  for 
TTS.  Every  farm  in  this  vicinity  keeps 
one  or  more  cats.  It  is  true  that  cats 
will  sometimes  kill  chickens.  Such  should 
be  quickly  disposed  of.  But  that  is  one 
sin  that  eats  can  be  trained  to  avoid. 
Our  cats  take  naps  under  brooder  hovers, 
with  a  hundred  or  more  baby  chicks  about 
them  ;  no  fear,  and  no  harm  done.  Cats 
are  considered  indispensable  in  restau¬ 
rants.  markets  and  groceries,  and  why 
should  they  not  do  as  good  work  on  farms? 
AA'e  have  a  dog  that  we  are  fond  of,  but  if 
we  were  obliged  to  choose  between  the 
dog  and  the  cats,  we  should  let  the  dog 
go  in  preference.  Cats  have  been  much 
maligned  of  late,  with  talk  of  belling,  tax¬ 
ing  and  even  killing  them,  and  I  am  glad 
to  speak  a  word  in  their  favor. 

Mits.  F.  DAY. 


Don’t  Send  a 

V  These  Len-Mort  work  and  outdoor  shoes  are  such  wonderful  value 
^  that  we  gladly  send  them,  no  money  down.  You  will  find  them  so  well-, 
made  and  so  stylish  and  such  a  big  money  saving 

bargain  that  you  will  eurely  keep  them.  So  don’t  hepitate.. 

Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon.  We  will  eend  a  pair  of  f 
your  Bize.  No  need  for  you  to  pay  higher  prices  when 
you  can  buy  direct  from  us— and  know  what  you  are  get¬ 
ting  before  you  pay  even  a  penny.  Why  payout  $5.0* 
and  $6.00  for  shoes  not  near  BO  good?  Act  now.  Mail 
the  coupon  today  while  this  epecial  offer  holds  good. 


Send 


GreattShoe.Offer 

We  can’t  tell  yoa  enough  about  these  ehoea ' 
here.  This  shoe  is  built  to  meet  the  demand  of 
an  outdoor  city  workers’  shoe  aa  well  as  for 
the  modern  farmer.  Send  and  see  for 
yourself  what  they  are.  Built  on  etylish 
lace  Blucher  last.  The  special  tanning 
process  makes  the  leather  proof  against  the 
acid  in  milk,  manure,  soil,  gasoline,  etc.  They 
outwear  3  ordinary  pairs  of  shocB.  Your  choice  of 
■wide,  medium  or  narrow.  Very  flexible,  soft  and 
easy  on  the  feet.  Made  by  a  special  process 
which  leaves  all  the  “life"  in  the  leather  and 
gives  it  wonderful  wear-resistmgquality. 

Double  leather  soles  and  heels.  Dirt 
and  waterproof  tongue.  Heavy 
chrome  leather  tops.  Just 
slip  them  on  and  see  if  they 
are  not  the  most  comfort¬ 
able,  easiest,  most  wond¬ 
erful  shoes  you  ever  wore  . 

Pay  SOnfi  for  shoes  on 
only  arrival.  If, 

aftercareful  examination,, 
you  don’t  find  them  all; 
you  expect,  send  them 
back  and  we  will  return 
your  money.  Noobliga¬ 
tion  on  you.  This  is  at 
our  risk,  not  yours. 


Leonard- 
Morton  &,  Co. 
Dept.  XI 327,  Chicago 

Send  the  Len-Mort  Shoes 
No.  X1E012.  1  will  pay  $3.86  for 

shoes  on  arri  val ,  and  examine  them 
carefully.  If  1  am  not  satisfied,  will  send 
them  back  and  you  will  refund  my  money. 


Size .  . Width. 


^  Only  tbe  coupon— no  money.  That  brings 
these  splendid  shoes  to  you.  You  are  to 
be  the  judge  of  quality,  style  and  value. 
Keep  them  only  if  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  Be  sure  to  give  size  and  width.  Mail 
the  coupon  now.  Order  by  No.  N15012. 

Leonard-Morton  &  Co. 

Dept*  X1327  Chicago 


Name. 


Age . . . Married  or  single. 


^  Address.. 


SAW  WOOD  —  Conserve  Coal 

L'NCI.K  SAMasksyou  to  bum  -(vood,  instead'of  coal  this  winter,  conserving 
labor  and  transportation.  Clean  ujj  your  woodlot  and  fence  ro-ws  in  yo\ir 
spare  time  to  yourproflt. 

Eureka  Wood  Saw 

Especially  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  strong,  well  built  moderate 
priced  machine.  Frame  seasoned  hardwood  throughout, 
thoroughly  bolted  sind  braced.  Ituilt  to  last  under  tlio 
hardest  kind  of  work.  Equipped  with  2ti-luch  special 
steel  saw  and  six-inch  pulley,  ready  to  go  to  work. 

The  price  is  delivered  to  points  East  of  Ohio. 

Further  west,  freight  cquali/,e<I.  Send  no  money  with 
your  order,  we  ship  'promptly,  allow  inspection  and 
guarantee  you  satisfaction  on  delivery.  If  satisfactory 
pay  your  bank  *6‘J.OO  and  obtain  bill  of  lading. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  THAT'S  ALL 
Empir«  Ak^ncuUural  Supply  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Plfa.sc  ship  nor  yournd.  In  R.  N.-Y.  Completely  equipped 
Eureka  Wood  Suw”  for  which  1  atrreo  to  pay  through 
Bank  of 


the  sum  of  $39.00  if  found  satisfactory  on  delivery,  other¬ 
wise  will  proniptiy  notify  you  to  that  elFeut. 


Signed . 


P.  O.  Address 


Shipping:  Station 
Reference . 


Further  full  descn'xition  on  request 

Empire  Agricultural  Supply  Co. 
No.  8  Broadway  NEW  YORK  CITY 


III 


or 


Gates 


1 


Just  send  me  your  name  and  address.  I  will 
mail  you  my  big  new  Gate  Book  free— postpaid. 
Q^tenpricc*  ower  than  it  conta  yoa  to  boildhomcmadeall 
wood  gates.  Can't-Sag  GMcs  arc  the  only  farm  gates  thataro 

GOOD  Enough  to  Lse  AIVYWHERE 
CHEAP  Enough  to  Use  EVERYWHERE 

Always  hang  straight  and  true. 

,  wever  sa^,  draj?  or  warp  or  twist  out  of 
shape.  No  najis  used.  No  wood  joints.  Every 
^  board  double  bolted  between  ei^ht  angflo  steel  up¬ 
rights.  Self-locking  hinges— won't  injure  stock— easily 
rep^rod— outlast  several  oil  wood,  steel,  wire  or  Ras  pip©  gates. 

CJost  less  than  any  other  gates  you  can  uuiidorbuy*  Nearly  • 
tDiJlion  now  in  use*  Writo  fop  ire©  Catalog  today* 

(1)  ALVIN  V.  ROWE,  President 

ROWE  MF6.  CO.,  191  Adams  St.,  Galesburg,  III. 


"Nearly 

■ 

million 
Can't* 

Qatoo 
now  In 
use*'* 
ALVIN  V. 
ROWE, 
President* 


PayNothinq  Down 

-Nothing  Until  60  Days 


Great  Offer  On  the  Famous 

IVlajestic  Engine 


flS”  FREE  BOOK 

Written  by  expert  engine  makers.  Full  of 
engine  facts.  Tells  how  to  get  power  at  low¬ 
est  cost — also  explains  our  30-day  free  tri^, 
Bo-money-in  advance,  full  year  to  pay  plan. 
Write  for  this  book  today.  Absolutely  free. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO., 


We  will  Bend  the  Majestic  without 
one  cent  in  advance.  Try  it  for  80  days 
free.  If  it  docs  not  prove  thebesten- 
gine  of  its  rated  herse  power  you  ever 
saw,  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  pay 
freight  both  ways.  If  you  decide  to 
keep  it,  make  first  small  payment  60 
days  after  engine  arrives  and  bal¬ 
ance  in  60-day  equal  payments 
thereafter.  This  gives  you  a  whole 
year  to  pay.  We  take  all  the  risk 
while  you  learn  how  the  Maje^'’-^ 
saves  its  price  over  and  over  and 
is  the  strongest,  most  economi¬ 
cal,  easiest  to  operate,  most 
powerful  , 
engine 

- power.  Runs  on  gaso¬ 
line  or  kerosene.  vVater-coole<l  by  open 
jacket  hopper-cooled  system.  Perfect  lu-  i 
biication.  All  the  advantages  of  the  , 

Majestic  easily  proved  by  the  free  trial. 

No  obligation  on  you  for  asking  this.  We 
ship  any  size  engine  at  our  risk.  The 
decision  is  in  your  bands. 

4019  La  Salle  Street 
Dept.  1451  Chicago 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.” 


The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Storage  ForSquathes 

Winter  squashes  vary  greatly,  aeoord- 
ing  to  variety,  in  their  adaptability  to 
storage,  but  there  is  no  variety  that  will 
stand  up  well  unless -fully  ripened  on  the 
vine.  They  should  be  removed  from  the 
vine,  without  breaking  the  stem,  a  week 
or  ten  days  before  frost,  and  turned  over 
to  allow  the  under  side  to  ripen.  This  is 
one  great  kink  in  storing  squash.  Then 
they  should  be  taken  to  a  hot,  dry  room, 
and  kept  there  until  the  shells  assume  a 
texture  resembling  a  board.  This,  if  the 
temperature  runs  up  to  80  or  more,  will 
not  require  more  than  a  week.  If  it  falls 
to  40,  or  lower,  it  may  require  six  weeks 
and  perhaps  longer.  But  this  is  another 
important  kink,  and  one  that  must  not 
be  neglected  if  long  storage  is  desired. 
After  the  shell  has  become  dried,  the 
squashes  may  be  stored  in  any  reasonable 
temperature,  provided  the  air  is  dry  and 
the  room  is  well  lighted  and  w'ell  venti¬ 
lated.  If  opposite  conditions  prevail, 
even  though  the  squashes  may  keep  with¬ 
out  decay,  they  will  lose  largely  of  their 
flavor.  _ c.  o.  okmsbee. 

Small  Fruits  in  the  City 

We  have  a  yard  here  in  the  city  in 
which  we  have  heen  planting  vegetables 
with  poor  resulte.  We  would  like  tc 
plant  this  space  (about  2.nx88  ft.)  with 
blackberries  (around  the  fence),  and  red 
currants  in  the  rest  of  the  space.  Will 
you  let  me  know  the  largest  and  best 
tasting  blackberry  (yield  is  not  the  most 
important)  ;  also  the  biggest  and  most 
prolific  red  currants?  These  bushes  can 
receive  the  best  of  care  and  rich  ground. 

T  could  write  for  catalogues,  but  the 
trouble  is  everything  is  the  biggest  and 
sweetest  and  the  heaviest  bearer  in  cata- 
l".!tues.  H.  j. 

New  York  City. 

As  a  general  thing,  if  anyone  has  not 
been  successful  in  the  growing  of  veg¬ 
etables  ho  should  not  expect  to  have  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  growing  of  small  fruits.  The 
latter  are  even  more  exacting  in  their  re¬ 
quirements  than  some  of  the  quick¬ 
growing  vegetables.  One  of  the  earliest 
blackberries  is  the  Ijucreti.a  dewberry. 
For  mid-.season  the  Blowers  blackberi'j 
and  the  Ward  blackberry  are  both  excel¬ 
lent,  as  they  produce  large  and  delicious 
fruits.  For  a  late  blackberry,  the  Black 
Diamond  is  remarkable.  It  grows  hardy 
and  enormous-sized  plants,  and  produces 
a  heavy  crop  of  large,  luscious  bendes  for 
a  long  season. 

One  of  the  very  largest  and  most  beau¬ 
tiful  red  currants  is  the  Pomona.  The 
individual  berries  grow  nearly  as  large  as 
cherries ;  however,  for  commercial  work, 
it  is  not  considered  to  be  as  good  as  the 
Wilder.  The  latter  is  quite  large,  bright 
red  in  color,  and  a  heavy  producer  of  very 
excellent  clusters  of  good-sized  fruit. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
names  and  varieties  of  small  fruits  are 
mixed  up  in  the  nurseries  more  than  any 
class  of  farm  seed  or  fruit  trees.  How¬ 
ever.  I  hope  you  will  be  .successful  in  get¬ 
ting  true  strains  of  the  varieties  named  as 
they  should  be  the  very  best  for  your 
special  purpose^ _  r.  w.  d. 

The  Vegetable  Dishrag 

Several  people  have  sent  us  clippings 
from  their  local  i)apers  in  which  we  are 
told  of  a  plant  which  makes  a  good  dish- 
rag.  As  every  family  must,  or  should, 
have  several  dishrags.  the  demand  is  sure 
to  be  enormous.  Thert'fore  raise  di.shrags 
and  make  your  fortune.  That  is  the 
story  put  before  the  peojile.  and  we  are 
gl.ad  to  wipe  it  clean  with  the  following: 

This  gourd  (LulTa  segypti.aca)  is  now 
grown  quite  commonly  as  a  curiosity  in 
gardens  in  the  Soutliern  States.  After 
the  gourds  are  matured  they  are  allowed 
to  soak  in  water,  when  the  thin  outer 
skin  peels  off  I'eadily,  leaving  a  network 
of  strong  fibre  which  makes  an  excellent 
sponge,  and  is  also  used  for  dishrags. 
These  gourds  are  now  being  sold  in  the 
drug  stores  of  this  country  as  bath 
siKuigcs.  The  .Japanese  have,  for  .some 
years,  been  manufacturing  from  these 
gonrds  hand  sponges  similar  to  the  rub¬ 
ber  .sponge  that  became  so  poi)ular  with 
us  in  America  a  few  years  ago. 

As  to  what  profits  may  i)e  expected 
from  the  cultivation  of  these  gourds,  I 
would  say  that  there  is  a  limited  demand 
for  them,  but  I  doubt  if  anyone  would 
reap  very  large  returns  from  their  culti¬ 
vation.  Albert  Schwenke  commenced  the 
cultivation  of  the  luffa  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Houston,  Texas  (which  State 
seems  to  be  specially  suited  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  this  gourd),  and  originated  a  va¬ 
riety  with  coarser  and  stronger  fibre  than 
that  of  the  common  type.  He  claimed 
that  from  .$800  to  .$000  per  acre  could  be 
obtained  from  the  cultivation  of  these 
gourd.s,  and  he  obtained  at  that  time  a 
good  deal  of  publicity  for  the  luffa.  H. 
Ness,  horticulturi.st  for  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  College  Station, 
Texas,  \vent  to  see  Mr.  Schwenke’s  experi- 
pients  with  this  gourd,  and  was  very 
much  impressed  with  the  results  obtained 
by  him.  He  latei*,  however,  in  a  letter 
to  this  dei)artment,  advised  that  a  banker 
named  Zeis,  of  Waller,  Waller  County, 
Texas,  who  had  contracted  to  take  the 
entire  crop  of  gourds  grown  by  Dir. 
Schwenke,  was  unable  to  find  a  market 
for  them.  The  fiber  is  quite  coarse  and 
is  apt  to  mar  the  paint  if  u.sed  on  auto¬ 
mobiles,  and.  if  u.sed  as  a  dishrag,  it  is 
impos.sible  to  get  the  grease  out  which 
accumulates  in  the  fibre.  It.  therefore, 
soon  becomes  offensive  and  makes  a  very 
poor  substitute  for  the  dishrag. 

S  E.  ELEERMAX, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 


i  . 


Under-Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Hon.  Alex.  Holm 

In  His  1917  Report  to  the  _ 

Minister  of  Agriculture  of  the  Union  of  South^Africa 


*^Spraying  with  ^Scalecide’  versus  Lime  Sulphur — One  row  of  lO  Beurre 
Hardy  pear  trees  which  have  been  regularly  sprayed  for  three  years  with 
‘Scalecide’  as  a  winter  spray,  gave  a  crop  this  year  which  exceeded  that 
of  the  trees  sprayed  with  lime  sulphur  as  a  winter  spray  by  58  per  cent. 
The  ‘Scalecide’  seems  to  exert  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  stimulating  effect  on  the  trees,  bringing 
them  into  bloom  and  fruit  much  earlier 
than  those  sprayed  with  lime  sulphur.” 

Praise  for  “SCALECIDE”  comes  from  far  and  near. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Arton,  also  in  distant  South  Africa  (Cape 
Colony),  writes:  “I  would  be  compelled  to  use  ‘Scale 
CIDe’  if  it  were  three  times  the  price.” 

“SCALECIDE” 

The  Complete  Dormant  Spray 

**Makes  a  Tree  Outgrow  Its  Troubles 

Have  you  been  overlooking  the  spray  that  kills  the  hold¬ 
over  canker  which  produces  twig  and  fire  blight  —  that 
controls  scale  and  other  insects,  including  pear  psylla,  leaf 
roller,  bud  moth,  case-bearer  and  aphis  ? 

“Scalecide”  will  do  all  and  more  than  any 
other  spray  or  combination  of  sprays  will  do. 

It  saves  labor,  saves  time,  and  saves  trees. 

The  use  of  “Scalecide”  will  make  you  money. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will.  Price 
always  includes  freight  to  your  station.  Sold  on 
a  money  back  basis.  You  take  no  risk. 

Write  today.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  know 
the  TRUTH.  Address  Dept.  16 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

50  Church  St.  New  York  City 


Foqr-year-old  Winesap  kepi  yitoroot 
and  healthy  with  “SCALECIDE" 


Eighteen-year-old  York  Imperials  sprayed  for  14  years  with  “SCALE¬ 
CIDE,”  averaging  abont  30  bushels  per  tree.  This  is  the  eighth 
conseentive  crop,  each  one  of  which  was  larger  than  the  previous  crop 


SILOS 


SAVE  MONEY 
by  buying  NOW. 


I.umber  Is  hard  to  get  and  price  is 
clinildng  liigher.  I.iberiil  ciiHh 
anil  eurly  Klilpinent  dlHcouiitH. 
Take  no  cliances  on  late  del. 
iveries  this  year.  A  Oloke 
Silo  isyourbestbetthisyear. 

Adjustable  door-frame  with 
ladder  combined.  5-foot 
extension  Roof  makes  com¬ 
plete  silo  witli  less  expense. 

VVlnduw  free. 

Itiiy  >'o\v — Ship  Now — I’ny 
Now — Siivc  Now — Write  Now. 


GLOBE  SICO  CO..  2-12  Willow  St..  Sidney.  N.Y. 


Am  low  as 
$10 
Kor  IIert/Iep& 
/uok  Portable 
Wood  Saw 
Frame 


SAW 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Portable 
Wood 

is  easy  to  operate.  Our 
No.  1  is  the  l)cst  and 
cheapest  saw  made  to  which 
a  ripping  table  may  bo  at¬ 
tached.  Guaranteed  1  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis* 
factiry.  Write  for  catalog* 
HERTZLEIt&.ZO.QK  COi 
Box  3<  Belleville.  Pa 


After  Hunting 

clean  and  oil  your  gun  thoroughly  with 
3-in  One,  the  standard  gun  oil.  Then  it  will 
shoot  promptly  and  accurately  the  next  time  you 
pull  the  trigger. 

34n-One  Oil 

has  been  used  for  nearly  25  years  by  hunters,  trap 
shooters,  soldiers  and  marines.  Most  prominent 
gun  manufacturers  pack  a  bottle  of  3-in-One  with 
every  gun  and  pistol  and  strongly  recommend  its 
use.  1  Army  text  books  also  recommend  3-in-One 
for  keeping  firearms  in  best  order. 

Removes  residue  of  burnt  black  powder;  prevents 
rust  and  pitting;  keeps  outside  of  barrel  bright;  pol¬ 
ishes  the  stock;  oils  the  action  exactly  right, 
3-in-One  never  gums  or  drys  out;  contains  no 
grease,  grit  or  acid. 

Sold  at  all  good  stores  in  15c,  25c  and  50c 
bottles;  also  in  25c  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

FREE 

Three-in-One  Oil  Co., 


Generous  sample  and  Dictionary  of  Uses.  To 
save  postage,  ask  us  for  these  on  a  posul  card. 


165CXG  Bdwy.,  N.  Y. 
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Over  a 
Billion  Dollars 

is  the  estimated  annual  loss  on  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.  from  insect  pests. 

What’s  YOUR  Share? 

The  war  demands  increased  pro¬ 
duction  and  conservation  of  crops. 

SPRAYS  THAT  PAYS 

KEY  BRAND 

INSECTICIDES 

WILL  HELP  YOU  SAVE  THE  CROPS 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you— or,  if  not.  we  will 
ship  direct  to  you.  Write  today  for  FREE  book. 
State  your  dealer’s  name  and  address. 

Tht  Gnitmment  asks  that  you  order  tarty 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

14  Bayview  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


iMARSHALLr^s^ltCORN  CRIBS 


are  built  of  galvanized  iron.  Cost! 

no  more  than  wooden  cribs,  easy  to  ] 
erect  and  last  a  lifetime.  Perforated 
sides  and  ventilating;  shaft  insure 
well  cured  corn.  Three  styles  and 
many  sizes  to  lit  any  farm. 

BDPF  lllustratM)  Catalog  folder 
•  fully  describes  construction. 

-  Write  for  it  today.  A  post  card  will  do. 

I  Iron  Crib  &  Bin  Co., Box  izi  Wooster, 0. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


] 
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remarks  ooncerninff  tlio  Rochester 
X  lie  XVUl  ai  1  >1  C  W  1  UlKer  1^  Ifcrnu  on  pa?e  1281.  This  time  it  is  steers  in 

Indiana,  and  the  IJrrahl  starts  off  Avith  a  blunder  of 
about  J2.500  in  its  figurine.  It  seems  remarkable  to 
us  that  this  paper  persists  in  repeating  these  .stories, 
which  are  so  OA’idently  false  or  foolish.  Most  of  the 
city  pajAcrs  get  wise  after  two  or  three  exposures  of 
this  .sort,  but  the  llrrohJ  goes  on  trying  to  prove  that 
the  fanner  is  a  millionaire  in  disguise. 


THE  ErSHXESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 
A  Xatlanal  Weekly  Journal  lor  Country  nn<l  Suburban  llomeo 

Estalilished  fsso 

rnblUhrd  weekly  hy  the  Riir»l  rnhliuhtnc  Company,  .l.'l.l  «>«(  SOeh  Street. Xem  lork 
Hekbert  AV.  Colun-gwood,  President  and  Editor 
__  Jons  J.  niu/)K,  Treasurer  and  General  Alantiper 

,  /3k  F.  PlLtxiX,  Seci  etary.  _ AIbs.  E.  T.  ItOYLE.  .Vssociate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
Cb  foreiim  eonntries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  82.(M.  equal  to  *s.  6d.,  or 
8^  niarkSy  or  fraucs.  Keniit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  A'ork  Post  Oflice  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advert^inff  rates,  ,5  cents  per  atrate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
^  advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  imist^aceompany'  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  PEAL-’ 

advertisement  in  this  pajxir  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
*  ovei*y  poHsIblo  j)r€‘caution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 

pliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  (rood  any  loss 
su.dain«l  by  tnistinpr  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  anv 
publicly  exposed.  AVe  are  also  often  called  upon 
JP  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest. 

whether  aiivertisers  or  not.  AVe  willingly  use  our  good 
I.']'*  xv**’  hut  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
1,1, "  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 

/^ehts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  court.s, 
the  ”’•'5''*  ?  r  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 

YoRKgk  whin  wrim^  the  ^  mention  The  Rcrai,  New- 

I  XEVER  believed  in  sending  boinjiiets  to  a  man  after  he 
,  i«  dead.  My  idesi  is  to  hand  them  out  Avhile  the  person 
is  alive.  Then  he  can  see  his  efforts  .are  appreciated. 
Noav  for  the  bouquet.  Last  AA'eek  “Hope  Farm  Notes” 
struck  me  a.s  .so  forcibly  good  I  cut  it  out  and  it  is  on 
its  Avay  to  France  to  mj'  son,  Avho  has  been  oA’er  about 
one  and  one-half  years.  I  knoAv  he  AA'ill  apjireciate  it 
as  much  as  I.  The  old  R.  N.-Y.  hold.s  it  own  all  right. 
IVith  best  Avishes  for  the  entire  R.  N.-Y.  family. 

I\  ayne  ('o..  N.  Y.  E.  E.  JtiNisox. 

Surely  “taffy”  is  bettor  than  “ojiitaffy.”  Tho.se  of 
lis  AA'lio  caiiiiot  go  “over  there"  in  iierson  are  glad  to 
go  in  .siiirit.  The  R.  N.-Y.  “holds  its  OAvn”  beean.se  its 
fine  old  friends  .stay  Avitli  us  and  make  it  tlieir  busi- 
nes.s  to  keep  the  fire.s  of  fiuendship  burning. 


Last  Spring,  Prof.  .7udkiu.s,  through  The  R.  N.-Y., 
sent  me  some  hiuts  iu  regard  to  butter  making.  I  have 
found  them  of  great  assistance,  and  by  following  your 
instructions  I  haA’e  been  able  to  .sati.sfy  .a  very  high-class 
trade  in  sweet  butter,  for  which  I  receive  70  cents  per 
pound.  •vv.  ir.  Mackenzie. 

THIS  is  only  one  of  many.  We  believe  the  advice 
given  by  IT’of.  .Tudkins  on  feeding  and  practical 
dairying  Is  very  sensible  and  msefiil.  M’e  do  not 
knoAv  of  anything  in  this  line  superior  to  It.  This 
sc'i-vicc  is  for  yon  if  you  need  it.  M’e  iioaa^  have.  Ave 
believe,  the  most  complete  group  of  farm  advisers 
ever  brought  together  hy  any  paper  in  the  Av^orld. 
They  are  ready  to  help  you  at  any  time. 


AFEIV  Aveeks  ago  a  large  dealer  In  Scranton, 
Pa.,  Avas  accused  of  rejecting  a  carload  of 
fruit  AA’ithont  justification.  The  case  seemed  clear, 
and  the  Food  Administrator  decided  to  close  the 
store.  The  dealer  called  for  a  hearing  and  at  once  a 
cloud  of  AA’itnesses  apiieared.  They  AA'ere  commis¬ 
sion  men  and  employees,  and  the  dealer  AAms  permit¬ 
ted  to  reopen  after  making  a  deposit  and  agreeing 
to  arbitrate  the  case.  M'hat  Ave  Avant  to  make  clear 
is  the  fact  that  AA’henever  a  dealer  gets  into  troulde 
over  a  shipment  a  great  army  of  other  dealers  Avill 
proni])tly  run  to  his  rescue.  It  Is  a  ca.se  of  “all  for 
each  and  each  for  all.”  One  great  rea.son  Avhy  these 
dealers  are  able  to  control  the  situation  is  because 
they  hang  together  in  just  this  Avay.  One  great  rea¬ 
son  Avhy  tlie  farmers  are  robbed  and  held  nji  hy 
dealers  is  hecau.se  they  do  not  hang  together  in  this 
Way. 

IN  talking  about  the  need  of  iihusphorus  on  Kansas 
soils  Ave  stated  that  the  jilaces  Avhere  yields  of 
grain,  iiotatoes  and  similar  crops  have  been  kept  up 
are  whore  chemical  fertilizers  have  been  properly 
used.  A  M’estern  reader  says  he  doubts  the  .state¬ 
ment.  Tlie  printed  reports  issued  hy  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  about  the  only  evidence  Ave  have.  These 
shoAA'  that  in  the  ^Yestern  States  the  UA'crage  yields 
nr<‘  considerably  less  than  tliose  of  25  yeai-s  ago. 
Tliere  are  sections  Avhere  these  yields  are  above  the 
average,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  safe  to  say  that  yon 
will  find  the  farmers  using  phosphorus  in  some  form. 
In  the  Eastern  States,  jiartieularly  in  Noav  England. 
New  .ler.sey  and  most  of  NeAv  Y'ork.  the  avera.ge  pro¬ 
duction  of  grain,  and  most  other  crops,  is  the  highest 
In  tlie  country.  The  yields  are  highest  Avherever  the 
farmers  use  most  fertilizer  in  a  reasonable  Avay.  M’e 
can  easily  find  great  tracts  of  land  in  Gonnecticut  or 
NeAA’  Jer.sey  AA'hei’e  the  acre  yield  of  corn  or  AA'heat 
is  higher  than  any  tract  of  equal  size  any  M'estern 
State  can  shoAV.  There  is  no  question  that  the  rea¬ 
sonable  u.se  of  commercial  fertilizers  has  saved  the 
farming  of  the  Eastern  States.  "We  think  the  M^est 
will  be  obli.ged  to  folloAv.  The  use  of  raAA’  pho.sphate 
rock  in  the  Mis.sissippi  Yalley  is  really  the  beginning 
With  commercial  fertilizers.  Its  use  Avill  .shOAv  the 
need  of  other  forms  of  pliosphorus  and  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  plant  food.  The  u.se  of  fertilizers  has  al¬ 
ways  been  developed  iu  about  that  Avuy. 


WE  Avant  yon  to  read  the  article  on  -The  Trade 
Relation  Between  Hide  and  Shoes”  on  first 
page.  Get  the.se  figures  clearly  in  mind.  You  Avill 
see  how  it  Avorks  out.  A  farmer  sells  a  hide  Aveigh- 
ing  45  pounds  and  receives  .$(1.75.  The  tanner  turns 
that  liide  into  leather  with  a  little  side  line  in  hair, 
grease  and  glue.  The  shoe  manufacturer  cuts  nji 
the  leather  and  makes  it  into  shoes.  A  little  later  the 
farmer  finds  that  his  family  need  shoeing.  Includ¬ 
ing  tlie  hired  man  and  the  neighbor,  they  Avill  need 
at  least  .seA’en  pairs  of  shoes.  The  original  hide  made 
the  soA’en  pairs  Avith  soinetliing  over,  and  they  cost 
tliat  family  at  least  .$.85,  for  it  is  good  leather. 
When  the  farmer  sold  the  hide  to  the  dealer  he  had 
to  take  Avliat  the  said  dealer  offered  him.  When  he 
honglit  the  shoes  he  paid  AAhat  the  shoe  man  stated 
Avas  the  price.  He  accepted  the  dealer’s  price  or 
took  his  hide  liome.  He  paid  the  shoe  man’s  price 
or  went  barefoot.  The  farmer  took  the  $(1.75  Avhich 
lie  received  for  the  hide  and  added  .$2S.25,  or  about 
the  price  of  1-4  hu.shels  of  Avheat,  before  he  could 
got  tliat  hide  hack  in  the  form  of  .shoe.s.  That  is 
Avliat  AA’e  call  a  10-cent  dollar,  or  Avhat  the  hide  rep¬ 
resents  in  tlie  final  cost  of  the  shoes.  We  are  not 
ahnsing  the  tanner  or  the  shoemaker  or  anj'one  el.se. 
Me  are  just  pointing  out  a  great  trouble  in  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  distributing  AA-ealth  and  the  proceeds  from 
labor.  MHieii  the  farm  retains  R)  cents  Avhile  81  cents 
remain  in  the  hands  of  toAvn  and  city  AA'orkinen  it  is 
easy  to  see  Avhat  hapjiens  AA’hen  this  single  incident 
is  multiplied  by  many  millions  and  goes  on  for  50 
years.  That  is  just  Avliat  has  happened  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  incident  of  tlie  hide  and  the  .shoes  sIioavs 
just  AAhat  is  the  matter  Avitli  fanning,  and  Avhy  so 
many  bright  boys  and  girls  have  left  the  farm  to  get 
a  fairer  share  of  the  SI  eeiiLs.  If  anyone  says  that 
we  have  put  the  price  of  the  shoes  too  high,  Ave  can 
answer  that  there  are  many  people  in  this  city  Avho 
pay  $1G  or  more  for  a  pair. 

» 

u.  s. 

That  stands  for  the  United  States  and  also  for 
XJ nconditiotuil  SurTcndcp I  One  reiiresents  our 
lionieland,  the  other  AA*hat  Ave  must  demand  in  order 
to  make  that  liomeland  safe  and  secure.  Any  student 
of  German  Iiistory  Avill  knoAv  that  the  present  policy 
of  the  Kaiser’s  government  is  not  new.  It  has  been 
attenq.ted  over  and  over  AvliencA-er  Germany  found 
herself  on  the  losing  side  of  Avar.  As  a  victor  Ger¬ 
many  has  alAA’ays  demanded  more  than  the  pound  of 
flesh  arrogantly  and  Avith  no  argnnient.  Noav.  in 
the  face  of  sure  defeat,  her  policy  is  to  dqjay  and 
“talk  it  over”  Avith  the  object  of  hriliing  or  coaxing 
one  or  more  of  the  Allies  to  giA’c  better  terms.  It  is 
an  old  game  often  jilayed  in  history  Avlien  no  nation 
really  desired  a  permanent  peace,  and  Avlien  rnlels 
regarded  Avar  as  a  necessity  in  order  to  keeji  thein- 
selA'es  in  poAA’cr.  The  AA'orld  has  iioaa'  gone  past  tliat. 
and  there  must  be  no  more  .gainhling  Avitli  iieace  or 
Avitli  tlie  common  riglits  of  hnnianity.  Tliis  country 
entered  the  AA'ar  for  the  exiiress  jiurpose  of  initting 
the  Kaiser  and  his  Avar  lords  out  of  tlie  Avar-inaking 
business  foreA’or.  'riiat  is  AA'liy  A\'e  sent  onr  lioys 
across  the  ocean  ;  that  is  Avliy  avo  are  initting  up  onr 
money  and  denying  ourselves  in  a  dozen  Avays.  "We 
will  not  stand  for  any  jii'ace  ba.sed  on  “eoiiA'crsation” 
or  scraps  of  paper,  for  tliat  Avill  simply  entail  a  more 
liorrible  struggle  upon  our  children  in  tlie  future. 
The  A-arions  “notes”  from  Germany  show  tliat  the 
Kaiser’s  poAver  is  cracking  and  tliat  he  Avants  time 
to  patch  it  up.  Let  it  not  he  a  jiaper  peace,  but  a 
lieace  Avith  a  punch,  decided  and  dictated  by  the 
military  leaders.  All  over  the  country  “Uncondi¬ 
tional  Surrender  Glubs”  are  being  organized,  and 
they  Avill  serve  a  .good  purpose  in  concentrating  inib- 
lic  opinion  and  keeping  menibers  of  Gongress  up  to 
tlieir  duty.  Let  us  have  no  illusions  aliout  any  pain¬ 
less  peaet^.  Tho.'^e  of  us  Avho  offer  the  best  Ave  have 
as  a  .sacrifice  kno\A’  that  the  only  peaceful  peace  Avill 
he  the  one  prodded  home  Avith  tlie  huyonet.  The 
Kaiser  and  the  war  lords  made  tlieir  mistake  in  fail¬ 
ing  to  realize  the  true  .spirit  of  tlie  American  people. 
M’e  should  not.  in  like  manner,  make  the  mistake  of 
siqiposing  that  the  German  people  Avould  or  Avill  act 
just  as  our  own  people  Avould  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions.  The  German  jieople,  through  centuries  of 
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autocratic  rule,  have  lost  or  never  .gained  the  power 
to  .act  like  men  who  haA'e  for  generations  been  free 
to  govern  themselves.  AVe  are  dealing  Avitli  the 
Kaiser  and  the  inbred  spirit  of  Kai.serism.  and  they 
can  under.stand  only  Hvo  things — a  truce  to  reneAV 
the  Avar  or  unconditional  surrender.  U.  8.  stands 
for  the  latter. 

» 

yV  HLrARlMLNr  of  “Farm  Mechanics"  Avill  be 
started  next  Aveek,  conducted  by  Prof.  Roliert 
H.  Smith.  Prof.  .Smitli  is  a  farmer  tlioronglily 
trained  as  a  mechanic  and  engineer.  He  Avill  discuss 
the  care  and  application  of  farm  machinery,  ventila¬ 
tion  and  .similar  probleni.s.  The  first  article,  to  ap¬ 
pear  next  Aveek,  deals  Avith  belting.  Few  people 
stop  to  con.sider  that  the  belt  is  the  great  power 
transmitter  on  the  American  farm.  Wlio  can  e.sti- 
niate  tlie  energy  generated  at  liigh  cost,  but  lo.st  be¬ 
cause  the  belt  does  not  get  a  full  grip  on  the  ma¬ 
chine?  Thi.s  article  explains  it  nil. 

•> 

“A'o  man  is  miser  for  his  learning." 

'^HAT  doctrine  Avas  laid  doAvn  hy  .Tohn  Seiden 
-I  more  tlian  three  centuries*  ago.  It  Avas  true 
then,  and  has  been  gatliering  truth  CA’cr  since.  M'e 
have  all  seen  learned  men  avIio  make  fools  of  theni- 
selyes  Avhen  they  undertake  to  talk  about  things 
Avhich  haA’e  not  burned  their  hajids  in  jiractical  ex¬ 
perience.  Learning  ’  AA'ithont  house  .sen.se  and  ex¬ 
perience  is  .sterile  and  Avor.se  than  “ignorance”  com¬ 
bined  Avith  judgment  and  a  knoAvledge  of  human 
nature.  The  trouble  with  nnich  of  onr  modern  edu¬ 
cation  is  the,  idea  that  a  book  is  ,a  liA’ing  thing — 
carrying  brains  and  judgment  to  the  student,  Avhen  it 
is  only  ,a  collection  of  ink  inark.s  on  paper,  with  no 
life  until  its  mesisage  is  Avorked  out  in  practical  liv¬ 
ing.  The  trouble  aaTHi  some  of  onr  agricultural  teach¬ 
ers  may  be  that  they  have  too  much  learning  and  too 
little  wl.sdom. 


My  family  ami  I  are  very  anxious  to  get  a  farm,  but 
death  and  illiie.ss  have  been  mighty  close  friends  the  past 
few  .A’ears,  and  my  husband  ha\’ing  a  good  position,  aa'o 
haA’e  decided  that  our  only  chance  to  secure  that  farm 
is  to  exchange  the  comforts  of  a  real  home,  with  good 
food  and  care,  for  same.  Surely  there  must  be  some¬ 
where  a  lonely  old  man  or  Avomiin  who  needs  ju.st  such 
a  liome,  and  AV’ould  be  glad  to  knoAv  that  they  would 
have  no  more  responsibility.  I  would  like  you  to  tell 
me  if  one  .sliouid  have  a  legal  contract  drawn  up,  if  suc¬ 
cess  should  croAvn  our  efforts,  or  ju.st  take  someone  with 
the  good  intent  Avliich  croAA’ns  our  purpose.  MRS.  M.  M. 

I  ''Ills  AA’oman’s  proposition  is  to  bring  her  family 

X  to  the  farm  and  care  for  tlie  elderly  oAvner. 
making  a  contract  to  do  thi.s  and  in  excliange  receiA’o 
the  farm  on  tlie  oAvner’s  death.  We  have  had  sev¬ 
eral  propo.sitions  like  this  of  lute,  but  aa’c  cannot  take 
the  re.siion.sihility  of  encouraging  them.  It  Avouhl 
he  a  great  risk  for  any  elderly  man,  either  alone  or 
AA’ith  his  AAufe  iiA’ing,  to  enter  into  any  such  contract 
Avith  unknown  people.  The  best  of  “references” 
Avould  he  of  little  value  in  sucli  a  case,  and  onr 
earnest  advice  to  such  old  people  AA'onld  be  ncA’cr 
to  sign  any  contract  or  to  deed  uAvay  tlieir  property 
in  exchange  for  “board  and  care.”  In  theory  siieli 
an  arrangement  Avonld  lie  ideal.  The  old  people 
Avonld  receive  the  care  wliicli  tlieir  oavu  children 
.slionld  give  tbeni,  and  deserving  jieople  AA'ould  have 
a  elianee  to  obtain  a  good  liome.  Unfortunately,  tlie 
element  of  life  knoAvn  as  “lininan  nature”  too  often 
upsets  such  beautiful  tlieories.  and  Avitliout  dis- 
I’-a raging  the  inotlA'es  of  Avortliy  jieople,  onr  adA'ico 
to  elderly  farmers  AA’oiild  be  to  aA'oid  entering  into 
any  such  contract. 


Brevities 


“Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing  I” 

Gonsulting  a  “quack”  aa’III  usually  deduct  from  your 
income. 

Plenty  of  mou  knoAv  how  to  butt  iu,  but  can’t  soav  oii 
a  button. 

The  Avork  of  the  idle,  “retired”  farmer  cannot  be 
called  essential. 

The  man  Avjio  deliberately  marries  a  school  teacher 
knows  Avhat  to  expect. 

R.ats  and  cats !  They  rhyme,  but  the  full  poetry 
conies  Avheu  the  rat  is  inside  of  the  cat. 

Rabbit-rokk  sausage  is  the  latest  delicacy.  First,  of 
course,  you  must  catch  your  rabbit.  Then  mix  his  meat 
Avith  pork,  pepper  and  sage. 

M’’e  have  always  advised  our  readers  to  u.se  neatly 
printed  stationery — anuoiinciug  their  busiuess.  This  is 
Avhat  one  Pennsylvauia  reader  states  on  his  letter  heads : 
"Propagandist  of  Avheat  aud  potatoes.” 

It  is  now  admitted  that  Kansas  soils  need  phos- 
phorus,  Avhile  tlie  eastern  part  of  the  St.ate  needs  lime. 
AVe  can  remember  the  time  when  fertilizers  Avere  re¬ 
garded  about  like  poisons  by  Kan.sas  farmers. 

A  corresponpent  tells  of  using  cobblestones  on  top 
of  the  coal  grate  to  make  a  Avood  fire  prolong  its  heat. 
Some  of  us  have  seen  Indians  boil  Avater  in  a  bircdi 
bark  dish  by  heating  stones  and  dropping  them  into 
the  water. 
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The  Fixed  Price  of  Milk 

Tho  writer  is  a  retired  farmer,  and  a  subscriber  to 
Tuk  Iv.  N.-Y.,  still  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
farmer.  In  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  11(!7.  you  print  the 
milk  schedule  for  October.  Will  you  explain  how  the 
reduction  to  the  farmer  of  Sc  per  100  lbs.  and  the 
increa.se  of  per  qt.  to  the  consumer  is  going  to 

help  either  party,  and  how  it  can  be  of  any  assistance 
in  wunning  the  war?  Mr.  Hoover’s  mandate  will  cer¬ 
tainly  reduce  the  farmer’s  cash  to  buy  bonds,  i..  a.  b. 

We  certainly  cannot  explain  how  a  decrease  in 
the  price  of  milk  to  the  farmer  and  an  increa.se  to 
the  consumer  is  going  to  help  either  of  them  finan¬ 
cially.  Neither  can  we  explain  how  this  price-fixing 
can  help  win  the  "war.  From  the  start  we  felt  that 
the  fixing  of  prices  of  farm  food  products  was  a 
danger  to  the  country  and  unjust  to  the  farmer.  As 
the  war  work  developed  we  have  seen  no  reason  to 
change  our  original  conviction.  So  far,  the  patriot¬ 
ism  and  devotion  of  the  farmer  have  overcome  the 
danger  of  price-fixing  by  the  Government  and  profit¬ 
eering  by  the  middlemen.  Farmers  have  worked  late 
and  early  to  keep  up  the  volume  of  production,  and 
in  many  instances  weather  conditions  have  helped, 
but  few  faimiers  and  probably  no  dairymen  have 
received  the  money  reward  for  their  services  that  the 
same  labor  and  talent  would  bring  in  other  indus¬ 
tries. 

I.ast  year  we  thought  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Ilairymen's  League  made  a  mistake  when  it  stu‘- 
rendered  its  function  to  set  a  price  for  the  milk  of 
its  members  to  the  Federal  Milk  Commission.  We 
said  so.  but  the  men  who  disputed  us  then  are  now 
scolding  the  Federal  Food  Administration  for  doing 
the  things  we  then  said  it  would  do.  MHiile  the 
milk  trust  made  prices  there  was  no  demand  for  a 
pirice  committee.  Such  a  committee  was  not  de¬ 
manded  until  it  was  found  that  the  farmers  could 
enforce  their  own  price.  During  the  big  fight  they 
failed  in  the  attempt,  but  the  agreement  later  to 
accept  whatever  price  the  Federal  Milk  Commission 
made  established  the  precedent  for  the 
present  assumption  of  authority  to 
make  prices. 


the  country.  For  many  years  that  honor  has  gone 
to  Lancaster  Co..  Pa.,  on  the  basis  of  high-class 
farming  and  value  of  farm  output.  Now  Monmouth 
County  is  after  the  honor,  and  Lancaster  will  know' 
there  has  been  a  contest.  A  glance  at  the  map  W'ill 
show  the  superior  location  of  ^ronmouth  County — 
close  to  great  markets  and  easy  of  access.  The  soil 
is  quick  and  strong,  the  land  is  level  and  easily  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  farmei’s  have  formed  the  habit  of  using 
fertilizer  freely.  To  these  advantages  may  be  added 
the  spirit  of  organized  effort  and  po.ssibility  of  co¬ 
operation.  This  last  Summer  has  seen  a  great  “get 
together’’  of  potato  growers.  A  study  of  the  demand 
for  grading  .started  it,  and  out  of  that  grew'  a  desire 
for  further  information  regarding  plant  diseases  and 
fertilizers.  Several  new  plant  troubles  appeared,  and 
in  that  quick  soil  the  potash  problem  becomes  very 
urgent.  So  the  potato  men  ox'ganized  to  work  out 
these  questions.  They  have  arrangeil  for  a  great 
fertilizer  test  next  year  under  charge  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  They  are  also  alive  to  the 
seed  que.stion,  and  they  ai*e  after  pure  .seed,  whether 
from  the  North  or  “second  crop”  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  During  the  Summer  a  series  of 
Sunday  afternoon  potato  meetings  were  held.  These 
farmers  have  also  organized  in  a  business  way  for 
the  sale  of  produce  and  the  purchase  of  farm  sup¬ 
plies.  So  ^Monmouth  Co.,  N.  ,T.,  is  starting  on  its 
campaign  for  farm  honors  in  the  i-ight  way — laying 
the  foundation  .solidly  and  well.  It  Avill  be  W'ell  to 
keep  an  eye  on  Monmouth  County.  A  few  energetic 
and  per.sistcnt  men  are  organizing  the  county,  and 
their  work  will  tell. 


.ago  he,  in  a  small  way,  began  to  let  his  neighbors  pick 
for  their  owm  use,  they  paying  him  a  certain  amount  per 
quart.  This  worked  out  so  well  that  he  has  gradually 
extended  the  privilege  until  now  farmers  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  10  or  more  miles  get  their  strawbenues  from 
his  plantation.  The  telephone  is  a  considerable  factor 
in  this  work.  For  a  year  or  two  Mr.  Cutting  placed 
an  advertisement  in  the  local  paper,  giving  the  prices 
that  be  would  charge  per  (piart.  and  calling  for  buyers. 
The  last  two  years  thi.s  has  not  been  at  all  necessary,  as 
he  has  sold  his  entire  crop  this  year  at  10  cent.s.  last 
year  at  eight  cents  a  quart,  by  means  of  the  telephone. 
In  fact,  .so  many  people  h.ave  wanted  to  pick  this- year 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  sup'ply  berries  to  all. 

His  .scheme  has  been  to  list  those  who  -wi.sh  to  pick 
fruit  and  call  them  up  by  ’phone,  giving  the  days  on 
which  they  could  pick.  He  says  this  scheme  has  worked 
out  so  that  he  never  has  had  fruit  spoil  on  the  vines.  If 
the  picking  day  should  be  wet,  the  next  day  double  the 
number  of  pickers  would  put  in  an  appearance  and  .soon 
clean  up  the  bed.  He  is  fortunate  in  that  most  of  hi.s 
pickers  are  from  farms  or  people  who  are  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  handling  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
consequently  very  little  damage  is  done  to  the  vines, 
and,  as  he  says,  the  fruit  is  picked  cleaner  than  the  or¬ 
dinary  paid  picker  would  do. 

The  varieties  used  are  Senator  Dunlap,  Warfield  and 
Minnesota  No.  3.  He  has  set  out  near  his  .strawberry 
field  a  planting  of  the  Carrie  gooseberry.  Last  year  he 
picked  in  the  same  manner  as  the  strawberries  1,000 
quarts  at  eight  cents  a  quart.  This  year  the  yield  was 
not  quite  as  good,  but  he  picked  about  800  quarts  at  10 
cent.s  a  quart.  This  is  from  a  little  over  400  plants. 
The  gooseberries  are  planted  near  the  strawberry  field 
as  an  advertisement.  His  pickers  frequently  wish  goose¬ 
berries  at  the  same  time  they  are  picking  strawberries, 
and  his  entire  yield  was  ea.sily  disposed  of  to  the  same 
people. 

There  might  be  some  more  difficulty  in  administering 
this  system  near  a  large  town,  as  there  woxild  be  calls  for 
very  small  quantities,  which  would,  of  course,  be  a  nui¬ 
sance.  In  this  country  community  the  pickers  desire  a 
crate  or  more  at  a  time.  Consequently  the  Avork  is  more 
on  the  order  of  wholesaling  than  retailing  and  much 
pleasanter  to  handle.  Altogether  the  .syetem  has  proven 
entirely  sati.sfactory  to  Mr.  Cutting  from  every  point  of 
vieAv.  w.  F. 

Minnesota. 


Army  Trucks  and  Use  After  the  War 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  America’s  effort  again.st 
Germany  is  shoAvn  by  the  display  of  one  firm’s  shipment 
of  army  trucks.  These  will  be  .sent  overseas  to  help 
carry  on  against  the  Kaiser.  One  cannot  help  but  think 
aboiit  the  bearing  of  the  truck  on  agriculture  after  the 


High-Priced  Public  Food 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  stated  that 
at  least  2.000,000  people  in  this  great 
city  eat  at  least  one  meal  each  day  at 
a  public  table.  As  this  is  five  times  as 
great  as  the  entire  population  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  or  e(inal  to  the  combined  popula¬ 
tion  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Ne- 
A’ada,  Utah.  Arizona,  Ncav  Mexico  and 
most  of  Colorado,  it  is  hard  for  the 
person  Avho  has  never  been  in  a  great 
city  to  realize  Avhat  it  mean.s.  I’liis 
restaurant  life  is  responsible  for  a 
great  margin  between  the  farmer's 
price  for  food  and  Avhat  the  consumer 
linally  pays.  There  are  at  least 
people  here  Avbo  pay  40  cents  or 


one  million 
more  for  a 

qnai't  of  milk,  and  prices  for  other  kinds  of  food  arc 

even  highei-.  The  rules  of  the  Food  Administration 

have  given  some  of  the  restiiuriuit  or  hotel  men  a 

chance  to  put  up  prices  and  cut  down  the  size  of  the 
/ 

portion.  One  company  runs  a  string  of  restanriint.s, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  last  ruling  printed  the  folloAA'- 
ing  on  its  bill  of  fare: 

“New  regulations  by  tife  United  States  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  require  bread  and  butter  be  served  only  on  re- 
<iuest.  Henceforth  a  charge  of  five  cents  Avill  be  made 

for  bread  and  butter  service.” 

***** 

The  company,  according  to  figures  it  has  _submitted 
to  the  Food  Administration,  .serves  about  .52,000, (M)() 
meals  annually.  It  is  estimated  that  the  neAV  charge  for 
bread  and  butter  Avill  net  the  company  more  than  .$2,- 
000.000  every  year. 

These  restaurants  serve  two  pieces  of  bread  to  a  por¬ 
tion.  If  they  serve  the  maximum  of  two  ounces.  ))er- 
mitted  under  the  neAV  food  regulations,  they  Avill  still 
be  obtaining  40  cents  for  a  loaf  of  bread,  the  Avholesale 
j)rice  of  which  even  to  small^stores  is  no  more  than 
eight  cent.s,  Avhile  it  is  believe(rthe  restaurant  hujAS  the 
bread  for  even  less. 

This  is  right  in  line  Avith  Avhat  other  restaurants 
are  doing.  At  one  place  Avhere  Ave  recently  bad  a 
meal  the  charge  foi-  tAVO  thin  slices  of  bread  Avas  10 
cents,  and  for  a  lai'ge  spoonful  of  bread  ])udding — 
made  from  bread  scraps  and  milk — 20  cents! 

The  feature  of  all  this  is  that  the  farmer  is  accused 
of  holding  the  public  up  by  charging  high  prices  for 
all  sorts  of  food.  When  this  restaurant  charges  40 
cents  for  a  loaf  of  bread  the  farmer  secures  2i/j  cents 
for  the  AA'heat  out  of  Avhieh  that  bread  Avas  made. 
He  receives  less  than  that,  because  the  substitutes 
used  bring  him  less  money  than  the  Avheat.  That 
makes  Avhat  Ave  call  a  six-cent  dollar. 


Army  Trucks  Made  h]/  One  Concern 


war.  The  truck  will  then  come  into  its  own.  and  all 
indications  ppint  to  a  paralleling  of  the  popularity  of 
the  truck  with  that  of  the  automobile.  Hor.seffesh  has 
other  Avork  to  perform  than  comiieting  Avith  the  truck  in 
market  hauls  of  a  heavily  producing  farm. 

Here  is  the  story  of  Frederick  W.  Reckling,  a  truck 
gardener,  who  is  most  enthusiastic  over  the  truck : 
’’Manure  fertilizer  is  Avorth  .$8  a  ton,  right  in  the  barn¬ 
yard,  to  say  nothing  about  cartage,  and  every  time  I  go 
to  market  I  take  back  from  the  city  Avith  me  from  two 
to  two  and  pne-half  tons  of  fertilizer,  AVorth  from  .$10 
to  .$20.  The  fertilizer  has  made  my  farm  extremely 
productive  and  Avorth  very  much  more  as  an  invest¬ 
ment.  With  horses  I  could  not  keep  my  farm  fertil¬ 
ized.  for  the  animals  Avould  be  too  tired  to  carry  back  a 
heavy  load  of  fertilizer,  and  I  might  he  too_  tired  to 
bother  myself,  making  the  entire  trip  about  five  hours 
longer. 

“Suppose  I  Avere  still  driving  to  market  with  a  team. 
It  Avould  take  two  hours  longer  to  get  to  marked.  For 
putting  tAvo  horses  in  n  stable,  if  I  came  in  the  cA'ening, 
the  fee  Avould  he  00  cents  a  hoi’se — .$1.20  for  both  horses. 
If  I  came  in  the  morning  the  fee  would  be  70  e-euits  for 
each  horse.  Gardeners  living  the  distance  I  do  usually 
go  to  market  at  midnight  or  late  in  the  afternoon.  _  I 
leave  at  2  a.  m.  and  arrive  at  the  market  at  3.30.  With 
a  team  of  horses  I  Avould  have  to  leave  at  12  o’clock — 
and  how  I  value  those  tAVO  hours’  sleep  only  one  Avho 
tries  doing  a  hard  day’s  Avork  and  then  rising  at  2 
a.  m.  can  realize. 

“A  trip  in  my  truck  to  market  costs  me  SO  cents  fin' 
gasoline  and  oil.  Dn  this  investment  I  realize  the 
profits  on  the  increased  prtxlnce  my  truck  enables  me  to 
carry,  the  .$20  AA'orth  of  fertilizer  and  the  five  hours 
that  I  save.  Would  I  go  back  to  the  old  horse  days? 
Not  if  I  had  to  make  a  truck  myself.”  A.  n.  P. 

R.  N.-Y. — Another  thing  about  these  army  trucks. 
After  the  AV'ar  many  of  them  Avill  be  offered  for  sale  at 
loAV  figures.  They  Avill  have  considerable  Avork  left  in 
them,  and  their  u.se  Avill  induce  many  a  farmer  to  buy  a 
new  truck.  That  Avas  true  of  army  hor.ses,  guns  and 
clothing  after  our  Civil  War. 


Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  After  the  Prize 

The  farmers  of  Monmouth  Co..  N.  .1.,  are  out  to 
make  that  section  the  leading  agricultural  county  in 


New  Way  to  Market  Fruit 

Fred  E.  Cutting,  a  graduate  of  the  Minnesota  School 
of  Agriculture,,  living  at  Byron.  Minn.,  has  developed  a 
rather  unique  scheme  for  selling  his  small  fruits  Avith 
the  least  amount  of  AVOrk  on  his  part.  This  year  he  sold 
betAveen  three  and  four  acres  of  straAvberries,  or  about 
8.000  <iuarts.  for  something  over  $000.  X  year  ago  he  sold 
about  1.5.(X)0  (piarts  for  $1,200  from  the  same  area.  He 
lives  near  a  .small  country  toAA-n,  and  found  it  difficult  to 
get  good  pickers  to  pick  the  fruit  for  him.  Several  years 


State-Wide  Jottings 

AGRICULTTHIAL  ADVISERS.— Announcement  is 
made  of  the  following  men  to  act  Avith  the  district 
draft  board  of  Ncav  York  as,  advisers  regarding  agri¬ 
cultural  exemptions:  George  W.  Dunn,  Webster, 
District  Board  No.  2,  Rochester; 
C.  M.  Watkins,  Penn  Y^an,  District  Board 
No.  1,  Watkins ;  Charles  Parker,  Lock- 
port,  District  Board  No.  3,  Buffalo;  H.  A. 
Adams,  Manlius,  Northern  District  Boayd, 
No.  3,  Syracuse :  O.  S.  Morgan,  Ncav 
York  District,  Nexv  York  city ;  Earl 
LaidloAV,  Northern  Di.strict  Board  No.  1, 
Malone;  A.  W.  BroAvn,  Northern  Dis¬ 
trict  Board  No.  2,  Albany ;  Enos  Lee, 
Southern  District,  White  Plains.  The 
agricultural  advisers  are  not  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  district  board.s,  but  are  to 
furnish  to  the  boards  facts  relative  to 
farm  labor  requirements  in  adjusting 
community  needs  to  the  requirements 
of  the  draft. 

RESTRICTS  S.VLE  OF  COAL.— As 
.a  coal  conservation  measure  county  fuel 
administrators  have  been  authorized  to 
restrict  coal  sah‘s  to  persons,  who,  re- 
siding't’outside  of  established  cities,  toAvns 
and  villa.ges,”  have  either  standing  or  cut 
wood  available.  Consumers  Known  to 
possess  such  Avood  and  Avho  apply  for 
coal  Avill  be  asked  to  submit  in  writing 
their  reason  for  not  using  the  wood.  If 
the  restrictions  lea<l  to  excessive  prices 
being  charged  by  dealers  for  wood,  such 
dealers  “avIII  subject  themselves  to  the  inference  that 
they  are  takin.g  advantage  of  the  present  .situation  for 
the  purpose  of  making  unreasonable  profit”  and  will  be 
informed  that  they  are  not  proper  per.sons  through 
Avhom  the  Government  can  equitably  dit;tribute  fuel. 

FIRST  WOMAN  RURAL  CARRIER.— Miss  Ethel 
Aker,  of  .Vvon,  has  been  appointed  as  mail  carrier  on 
the  .Vvou  Rural  DellA'ery  Route  No.  1.  Miss  Aker  en¬ 
joys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Avoman  rural  car¬ 
rier  in  Western  NeAV  York.  Her  route  is  28  miles  in 
hmgth,  Avith  only  about  five  miles  of  improved  roads. 
Much  of  the  route  is  noted  for  the  clay  roads,  AA'hich 
are  almost  impassable  Avith  an  automobile  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  or  even  in  the  Avet  season. 

SENECA  COTTNTY  FARM  BUREAU.— The  first  an¬ 
nual  rejxort  of  the  Seneca  County  Farm  Bureau  shows 
results  that  have  more  than  justified  its  organization. 
Since  organizing,  .Tan.  1.5, '  it  has  distributed  seed  corn  to 
over  400  farmers  ;  obtained  a  poAver  ditcher  from  the 
State  Food  Commission  ;  assistecl  in  selling  4,000  pounds 
of  Avool  at  an  average  price  of  72  cents ;  organized  a 
county  loan  association  Avith  the  Federal  Land  Bank, 
stiirting  Avith  api)lications  for  loans  amounting  to  .$44,- 
SOO:  organized  a  county  co-operative  hay  growers’  asso¬ 
ciation  ;  held  six  pruning  and  10  poultry  selection  dem¬ 
onstrations.  A  sheep  breeders’  association  Avill  be  or¬ 
ganized  this  Fall.  Four  farmers’  institutes  will  be  held 
this  Winter  at  .Junius,  Waterloo,  Lodi  and  C^xvert.  Tavo 
five-day  extension  schools  will  be  held  at  Romulus  and 
^Magee’s  Corners.  Five  men  in  .Tunius  and  Waterloo 
are  co-operating  Avith  the  hureau  in  carrying  on  test 
work  in  growing  potatoes.  One  farmer  has  started  a 
plot  for  improving  the  yield  and  quality  of  hi.s  seed 
Avheat.  The  men  are  using  lime  in  connection  Avith 
growing  Alfalfa,  to  determine  Avhether  lime  is  a  benefit 
in  the  raising  of  this  and  other  grasses.  Thirteen  silage 
tests  have  been  coiuhicted.  8ix  of  these  tests  Avere  har¬ 
vested  in  September,  Avhich  showed  that  Luce’s  Favorite 
and  Golden  Nugget  varieties  Avere  best  adapted  to  the 
county.  During  the  month  of  September  101.217  bush¬ 
els  of  Avheat  Avere  thrashed  from  5,000  acres.  The  Farm 
Bureau  has  035  members,  and  during  the  year  its  man¬ 
ager.  Wilb\ir  D.  Chase,  traveled  0,480  miles,  holding  81 
meetings  with  an  attendance  of  OA'er  2,000. 

PLANS  TO  KEEP  ROADS  OPEN  IN  WINTER.— 
Plans  are  being  laid  to  keei)  the  three  trunk  lines  lead¬ 
ing  out  of  Rochester  and  connecting  with  State  Route 
No.  0  free  from  snOAvdrifts  this  Winter  and  open  to 
auto  traffic.  The  routes  selected  are  from  Rochester  to 
East  Bloomfield  via  Ionia;  to  East  Avon  via  Henri¬ 
etta,  and  to  Caledonia  via  Scottsville.  These  routes 
were  selected  as  the  best  to  connect  Rochester  with 
Route  No.  0  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  which  will  be 
(Continued  on  page  1253) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 

An  Aviator’s  Prayer 

I  leave  tbe  oarlii  and  lake  to  wing 
And  soar  aloft  in  spiral  flight; 

The  while  I  hoar  the  angels  sing, 

And  see  afar  celestial  light. 

For  Thee,  O  Hod,  I  nionnt  on  high, 
Ky  aid  of  swift  propeller  blade. 

Guide  Thou  my  conr.se  until  I  die, 
Embarked  on  this  supreme  crusade. 

— Chaplain  Thomas  F.  Oakley,  in 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

* 

“The  good-will  of  good  cooks  is,  after 
all,  the  cornerstone  of  conservation,”  says 
the  F.  S.  Food  Administration.  The  good¬ 
will  of  the  cook  is  also  the  cornerstone  of 
domestic  harmony,  and  is  best  conserved 
by  a  convenient  kitchen,  easily  accessible, 
food  supplie.s,  and  abundant  fuel  and 
water. 

* 

A  Pennsylvania  woman  tells  how  she 
mixes  rye  bread  with  cornmeal  made  into 
mush,  as  follows: 

“Make  mush,  not  gruel,  out  of  corn- 
meal  like  that  eaten  with  milk.  After  it 
is  wf'll  cooked,  take  buttermilk,  cool  and 
thin  your  mush  to  the  thickness  of  yeast 
or  buckwheat  batter.  Mix  your  bread 
with  this  instead  of  using  water,  and  you 
will  .say  as  I  do  that  you  have  never 
eaten  better  rye  bread.  Just  the  same  as 
you  usually  make  it.  only  using  mush  and 
buttermilk  instead  of  water,  I  have  made 
good  Wheat  bread  with  the  mush  and 
milk.” 

* 

Creole  eggs  with  cheese  will  make  a 
hearty  supper  dish.  Fry  in  one  and  a 
half  tablespoonful  of  shortening  half  a 
small  minced  onion,  half  a  finely  chopped 
green  popper  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
shredded  parsley.  When  tender  add  a 
piece  of  bay  leaf,  one  cupful  of  strained 
tomato  pulp,  one  clove,  salt  and  paprika 
to  taste ;  a  pinch  of  powdererl  thyme  and 
the  .same  of  ground  mace.  Simmer  all 
for  five  minutes  and  thicken  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  one  scant  tablespoonful  of  flour 
mixed  with  a  little  cold  water.  Stir  until 
the  sauce  boils  and  remove  from  the  fire. 
Arrange  in  a  buttered  baking  dish  alter¬ 
nate  layers  of  .sliced  hard-boiled  eggs  (use 
four  eggs),  the  strained  sauce  and  grated 
chec.se.  Have  the  last  layer  of  sauce. 
Dust  thickly  with  cru.shed  dried  bread 
crumbs  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  for  ten 
minutes. 

* 

Prof.  Snyder’s  book  on  “Human  Foods 
and  Their  Nutritive  Value,”  has  this  to 
say  regarding  homemade  baking  powder  : 
“Baking  powders  can  be  made  at  home 
for  about  one-half  what  they  usually  cost, 
and  they  will  give  equal  satisfaction.  The 
following  will  make  a  long-keeping  j^ow- 
der :  Cream  of  tartar,  eight  ounces;  bak¬ 
ing  soda,  four  ounces;  cornstarch,  three 
ounces.  For  a  quick-acting  powder  use 
but  one  ounce  of  starch.  The  materials 
should  be  thoroughly  dry.  Mix  the  soda 
and  starch  fir.st  by  shaking  well  in  a  glass 
dr  tin  can.  Add  the  cream  of  tartar  and 
shake  again.  Thorough  mixing  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  good  results.”  Keep  the  powder  in 
gla.ss  or  tin  cans.  It  is  probable  that 
there  would  be  less  economy  in  home¬ 
made  baking  powder  now  than  some  years 
ago,  when  druggists’  materials  wei-e 
lower  in  price.  A  hou.sekeeper  should 
figure  on  what  she  must  pay  for  material, 
and  compare  with  what  she  pays  for  the 
commercial  article,  before  making  it  at 
home. 

* 

We  are  a.sked  how  to  make  the  “apple 
slump.”  beloved  of  New  Englanders.  No 
doubt  there  are  many  variations  of  this 
old-fashioned  dish,  but  the  following  is  a 
stand.ard  method  :  Peel,  core  and  slice  good 
mellow  cooking  apples.  Put  in  an  agate 
saucepan,  first  rubbing  it  with  butter ; 
grate  nutmeg  over  the  top,  and  sugar  ac¬ 
cording  to  judgment ;  dot  bits  of  butter 
over  the  top,  and  pour  in  a  little  water, 
a  teacup  or  less,  according  to  whether  the 
apph's  are  very  juicy  or  not.  Cover,  and 
put  on  to  cook  while  you  mix  the  crust. 
Sift  a  pint  of  flour  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder  and  a  little  salt,  rub  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  shortening,  and  mix  with 
milk  to  the  consistency  of  a  soft  biscuit 
dough.  Boll  this  out  until  it  is  the  right 
size  to  fit  the  inside  of  the  saucepan,  then 
lay  OA'er  the  apples,  noticing  tlmt  there  is 
water  enough,  and  a  place  left  for  the 
steam  to  escape.  If  desired,  the  dough 
can  be  cut  into  biscuit  form,  and  these 
bi.scuits  laid  close  together  over  the  top  of 
the  apple.  Cook  from  12  to  15  minutes, 
and  serve  quickly,  like  a  potpie ;  the  dough 
must  not  be  permitted  to  become  sodden. 


Fried  Pies 

My  grandmother  always  made  them  on 
stiite  occasions,  and  as  I  am  (50  I  think 
hers  must  have  been  the  genuine  old- 
fashioned  kind.  I  never  have  known  any¬ 
one  else  who  made  them.  Hers  were  in¬ 
variably  cranberry  and  were  made  like 
turnovers ;  that  is,  a  piece  of  pie  cnist 
was  rolled  thin,  a  spoonful  of  thick  sauce 
laid  on,  the  edge  turned  over  and  the  pie 
pressed  out  with  a  saucer,  leaving  plenty 
of  room  for  the  filling.  The  pie  was 
pricked  two  or  three  times  with  a  fork 
and  fried  a  delicate  brown  in  deep  fat. 
like  a  doughnut.  Indeed,  she  always  made 
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at  the  same  time,  a  dish  of  small,  heart- 
shaped  doughnuts.  mas.sachusetts. 


Nourishing  Cornmeal  Dishes 

The  following  recipes,  .sent  out  in  the 
Cornell  Reading  Course,  give  methods  of 
using  cornmeal  in  savory  and  nourishing 
ways. 

Peanut  Scrapple. — One  cup  fine  corn¬ 
meal,  1  cup  hominy  grits,  2  teaspoons 
salt,  2  quarts  boiling  water,  or  milk,  and 
water,  1  cup  ground  peanuts.  Sift  the 
cornmeal  and  the  grits  into  the  boiling 
salted  water,  stirring  it  constantly.  Cook 
it  for  at  least  1  hour,  stirring  it  oCca- 
.sionally.  Five  minutes  before  removing  it 
from  the  fire,  add  the  peanuts.  Pack  the 
mush  in  a  deep  pan,  and  store  it  in  a 
cool  place.  When  ready  to  use  it,  cut  it 
in  %-inch  slices,  and  brown  it  in  a  small 
amount  of  hot  fat.  Grated  cheese  may  be 
substituted  for  the  peanuts.  When  ready 
to  use  the  scrapple,  cut  it  in  cubes,  roll 
them  in  grated  cheese,  and  pile,  them  on  a 
grea.sed  tin.  Bake  them  in  the  oven  until 
the  cheese  is  toasted. 

Cornmeal  Polenta. — I’olenta  is  a  stand¬ 
ard  Italian  dish,  prepared  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  One  cup  cornmcjil.  2  teasjioons 
salt,  1  cup  milk,  2^2  cui)s  boiling  water. 
1  egg,  1  tablespoon  fat,  cup  grated 
cheese,  dash  of  cayenne.  Mix  the  corn¬ 


meal,  the  .salt,  and  the  cold  milk.  Add 
this  mixture  carefully  to  the  boiling 
water,  and  cook  it  over  direct  heat,  stir¬ 
ring  it  comstantly  until  it  thickens.  Cook 
it  over  hot  water  for  4  hours.  Add  the 
beaten  egg.  the  fat,  and  the  cheese,  and 
pour  the  mixture  into  a  shallow  pan. 
Cool  it,  cut  it  into  cubes,  arrange  them  in 
a  pyramid  on  a  flat  dish,  and  sprinkle 
them  with  paprika  and  grated  cheese.  Re¬ 
heat  the  polenta  before  serving  it. 

Scalloped  Cornmeal  and  Chee.se. — Into 
a  buttered  baking-dish  pour  thick  corn¬ 
meal  mush  and  chee.se  sauce  in  alternate 
layers,  using  about  1  cup  of  sauce  to  2 
cups  of  mush,  (lover  the  top  with  but¬ 
tered  crumbs,  and  bake  the  mixture  for 
30  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.  Prepare 
the  cheese  sauce  as  follows :  Three  table¬ 
spoons  butter,  3  tablespoons  flour,  1  cup 
milk,  salt,  fiaprika,  1  cup  cheese,  grated. 
Melt  the  fat,  remove  the  pan  from  the 
heat,  add  the  flour,  and  stir  the  mixture 
until  it  is  smooth.  Add  the  milk,  return 
the  pan  to  the  heat,  and  cook  the  sauce 
Tintil  it  thickens,  stirring  it  constantly. 
Place  the  pan  over  hot  waiter,  add  the 
cheese,  and  allow  it  to  melt. 

Indian  Rabbit. — One-half  cup  corn¬ 
meal,  1  teaspoon  salt,  V2  cup  cold  water, 
1^/2  cups  hot  water,  2  tablespoons  fat. 
Vi  pound  cheese,  (lash  of  cayenne.  Wet 
the  cornmeal  with  the  cold  water,  add  it 
carefully  to  the  hot  water,  and  cook  it 
over  direct  heat  until  it  thickens,  stirring 
it  constantly.  Place  it  over  hot  water, 
and  steam  it  for  four  hours.  Before  serv¬ 
ing  it,  add  the  cheese,  grated  or  in  small 
pieces,  and  the  fat.  When  the  cheese 
melts,  serve  the  rabbit  on  crisp  toast. 

Southern  Spoon  Bread. — ^Two  cups 
scalded  milk.  li/t>  cups  cornmeal,  1  tea- 
spo()n  salt.  2  tablespoons  fat,  1  or  2  eggs. 
Sift  the  meal  and  the  salt  into  the  scald(?d 
milk.  Cook  the  mixture  for  five  minutes 
in  a  double  boiler,  and  add  the  fat.  Al¬ 
low  it  to  cool.  Add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs, 


and  fold  in  the  well-beaten  whites.  Turn 
the  mixture  into  a  well-greased  baking- 
dish,  and  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven  for 
,30  minutes.  Serve  it  hot  in  the  baking- 
di.sh.  _ - 

Candy  Baskets 

Will  you  give  directions  for  making  red 
and  white  peppermint  baskets,  the  kind 
that  are  used  at  Christmas?  i.  w.  D, 

To  make  these  candy  baskets  requires 
the  skill  of  a  trained  confectioner.  The 
candy  is  rolled  into  sticks,  then  coiled  into 
the  little  baskets  before  it  hardens.  Such 
work  does  not  appear  practical  for  one 
who  has  had  no  training. 


To  Make  the  Old  Look  New 

The  writer  has  seen  so  many  women 
carrying  rusty  leather  handbags  and  pock¬ 
et-books  as  to  infer  that  it  cannot  gener¬ 
ally  be  known  that  liquid  shoe  dressing 
w’ill  restore  freshness  to  these  articles. 
The  blacking  will  not  rub  off  w’hen  dry. 
It  is  wi'll  to  use  an  application  of  oil  or 
vaseline,  to  .soften  the  leather  after  it 
has  dried.  I  have  used  liquid  blacking  on 
old  kid  gloves,  but  prefer  ink  for  that 
purpose.  G.  A.  T. 


Dried  Beef 

To  every  20  pounds  of  beef,  use  one  pint 
of  salt,  one  teaspoon  of  saltpetre,  and  one- 
quarter  pound  of  brown  sugar.  Mix  well, 
divide  in  three  equal  parts.  Rub  all  sides 
of  the  meat  with  one-third  of  it  each  day 
for  thr(‘e  successive  days.  Let  it  lie  in 
the  vessel  in  the  pickle  it  makes  for  six 
or  seven  days,  turning  it  every  day.  It 
will  then  be  ready  to  hang  up  in  the 
kitchen,  or  some  place  where  it  can  get 
luuit  and  air,  for  several  days,  until  the 
outside  is  quite  dry,  then  put  in  bags  and 
hang  in  the  cellar.  I  have  used  this  recipe 
for  years  and  it  has  never  failed  me. 
Experience  will  teach  one  about  how  long 
to  leave  it  in  the  pickle,  and  how  long  to 
let  it  dry  before  putting  away.  Of  course, 
a  small  or  thin  piece  would  not  require 
as  long  a  time  as  a  real  large  piece. 

M.  E.  S. 

ANOTriER  Dried  Beef  Recipe. — I  hav# 
been  reading  the  recipes  for  smoked  dried 
beef  given  last  year,  and  think  our  way 
is  the  best  of  all,  ns  it  can  be  left  in  the 
pickle  as  long  as  one  chooses,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  use  two  jars  to  salt  it 
In.  Just  pack  it  all  down  together;  when 
you  come  to  the  beef  you  wish  to  dry, 
take  It  out,  smoke  and  dry  it,  and  th« 
best  of  all  is,  it  will  keep  one  month  or 
five  years.  It  needs  no  freshening  or 
washing,  just  take  out  a  piece  and  cook 
It  just  right  for  eating.  Here  is  the 
recipe :  KM)  pounds  beef,  seven  pounds 
•nit,  three  pounds  sugar,  three  ounces 
•nltpetre.  Mix  salt,  sugar  and  salt¬ 
petre,  cut  beef  small,  especially  the 
bony  pieces;  pack  closely  and  distribute 
the  salt,  etc.,  through  it.  Gut  a  sound 
hard  wood  board  to  fit  just  inside  the  jar, 
lay  it  on  the  beef  and  a  heavy  stone  top 
of  It.  No  brine.  You  can  put  up  your 
beef  this  way  and  forget  it  if  your  jar 
does  not  leak.  We  keep  getting  good 
things  from  The  R.  N.Y.  ;  maybe  this 
will  do  someone  else  good.  F.  M.  P. 


Sorghum  Recipes 

The  following  recipes  for  the  u.se  of 
.sorghum  syrup  are  given  by  the  U.  S. 
Food  Administration  : 

Gingerbread.  —  Two  tablespoons  light 
syrup,  2  tablespoons  shortening,  1^/4  tea¬ 
spoons  soda,  1  teaspoon  salt,  tea- 

.spoons  ginger,  %  teaspoon  cinnamon,  1 
teaspoon  mace,  1  teaspoon  allspice,  1  egg, 
%  cup  sorghum,  1  cup  buttermilk,  2^/^ 
cups  barley  flour.  Cream  syrup  and 
shortening,  add  soda,  salt,  spice.s.  Beat 
in  egg,  acid  sorghum  and  buttermilk.  Mix 
thoroughly,  ad(l  flour  and  mix  lightly. 

Hermit  Cookies. — One-half  cup  sugar. 


WhentiieTkicbff 

IsFarAuxui 

When  the  doctor  is  ten 
or  twenty  miles  away,  it’s 
a  mighty  comforting  feel¬ 
ing  to  know  you’ve  got  a 
jar  of  Musteroie  handy  in 
the  house. 

For  first  aid  in  many  ill- 
nesses-f  or  relief  from  cold  s , 
congestions, aches  and  pains 
—Musteroie  is  uncommonly 
effective. 

It  is  better  than  a  mustard 
plaster— gives  quicker  re¬ 
lief,  and  there’s  no  fuss, 
muss  or  blister. 

Just  rub  a  little  of  this  clean, 
white  ointment  on  the  aching  or 
congested  spot.  Almost  instantly 
you  feel  a  pleasant  warm  tingle, 
then  in  a  moment  or  two  a  sooth¬ 
ing,  delightful  coolness;  but  way 
down  deep  underneath  the  cool¬ 
ness,  good  old  Musteroie  gener¬ 
ates  a  peculiar  heat  which  dis¬ 
perses  congestion  and  sends  the 
pain  away. 

Musteroie  is  made  with  oil  of 
mustard  and  a  few  home  simples. 

Try  it  for  coughs,  colds  (it  often 
prevents  pneumonia),  bronchitis, 
sore  throat,  croup,  stiff  neck, 
neuralgia,  headache,  rheumatism, 
lumbago,  pains  and  aches  of  the 
back,  sore  or  strained  muscles, 
and  chilblains. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend  ito 
30c  and  60c  jars;  hospital  size  $2.50. 


The  Musteroie  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Grangers  Attention 


1st. — Have  you  appointed  your  purchasing 
agent  ? 

2nd. — If  not,  attend  to  it  at  your  next  regular 
meeting. 

3rd. — Select  a  man  who  will  have  the  confid¬ 
ence  of  YOUR  MEMBERS. 

4th. — As  soon  as  we  are  notified  of  such  selec¬ 
tion  we  will  immediately  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  him  to  keep  YOU  posted  on 
prices  and  secure  YOUR  orders. 

5th.— We  extend  our  services  to  Farmers  and 
Cooperative  Associations  who  are  not 
Grangers  and  solicit  their  business. 

New  York  Grange  Exchange,  Inc. 

611  Dfllaye  Building  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewis ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  sale  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 


Loans  to  Farmers 

Long  Time  Low  Interest 
No  Commissions — No  Renewal^  No  Worry 

Under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  we  will  loan  money  to  actual 
or  prospective  farmers  with  which 

To  buy  or  improve  farm  lands  and  erect  buildings 
To  buy  live  stock,  fertilizers,  and  equipment 
To  pay  off  existing  mortgages  and  debts 

We  will  loan  you  from  $100  to  $10,000,  according  to  your  needs  and 
security.  The  interest  rate  is  5%%.  The  mortgage  will  be  complete¬ 
ly  “wiped  out”  at  the  end  of  35  years  by  paying  6%%  annually — 6%% 
for  interest  and  1%  on  principal.  Or  you  may  pay  off  all  or  any  part 
of  the  principal  after  5  years. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars — if  you  live  in  any  of  the  following 
states : 

Maine  New  Hampshire  Vermont  Massachusetts 

Connecticut  Rhode  Island  New  York  New  Jersey 

THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

145  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

When  Writing  Be  Sure  to  Give  the  Location  of  Your  Farm 
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%  oup  lard,  %  teaspoon  salt,  teaspoon 
soda,  1  egg,  y-i  teaspoon  allspice,  tea¬ 
spoon  ginger,  y>  teaspoon  mace,  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  yj  enp  currants,  y^  cup 
sorghum,  2  tablespoons  buttermilk  or 
water,  ly^  cups  wheat  flour.  y2  cup  sub¬ 
stitute  flour.  Cream  sugar,  lard,  salt  and 
soda,  add  the  egg  and  mix.  Add  sorghum 
and  buttermilk,  mix.  Add  flours  and 
spices  sifted  together,  mix  lightly,  roll 
out  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Cornmeal  Pudding. — One  cup  cornmeal, 
one  cup  boiling  water,  three  cups  hot 
milk,  one-half  cup  sorghum,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  mace.  Pour  the  boiling  water 
over  the  cornmeal,  add  the  hot  milk.  Cook 
in  a  double  boiler  for  10  minutes,  add  the 
other  ingredients  and  bake  slowly  in  a 
greased  pan  for  one  hour.  Serve  with 
milk  or  cream. 

Chocolate  Pudding. — One  quart  milk, 
two  ounces  chocolate,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
salt,  one-fourth  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup 
sorghum,  six  tablespoons  cornstarch,  two 
eggs,  one  tea-spoon  vanilla.  Heat  three- 
fourths,  quart  of  milk  in  a  double  boiler 
to  the  boiling  point.  Add  the  melted  choc¬ 
olate.  salt,  sorghum  and  sugar.  Add  the 
cornstarch,  mixed  with  one  cup  of  cold 
milk  and  cook  for  20  minutes.  Stir  to 
))revent  lumping.  Add  the  slightly  beaten 
eggs  and  cook  for  live  minutes.  Stir  to 
prevent  lumping.  Add  the  vanilla,  serve 
with  light  or  heavy  cream. 


Pear  Pulp  Combinations 

Our  grandmothers  always  stewed  a  few’ 
dried  plums  with  their  dried  pears,  as 
dried  peai's  are  always  more  or  less  in¬ 
sipid,  and,  having  but  a  few  purple  plums 
and  plenty  of  very  poor  sweet  pears,  some 
really  line  marmalade  has  resulted  by 
their  combination — fine  in  flavor,  with  a 
crushed  sti’awberry  tint  in  color. 

The  pears  were  washed,  quartered, 
cored  and  cooked  with  skins  on  to  a  con¬ 
dition  of  collapse,  then  pressed  through  a 


No.  1397A  is  a  to  luutoli  round  ociilor- 

piooo  No.  1397.  It  Is  worked  in  cross-stiteh 
enibnddery,  tlie  bilekf;roinid  of  the  basket  beiii)' 
worked  in  .yellow,  wliile  tlio  basket  itself  is  not 
enibroi^'red.  The  flowers  are  rreneh  knots  in 
rose  alP  lavender,  the  leaves  green,  worked  in 
la/.y-daisy  stiteh.  The  material  is  white  or 
tan  broiderweave,  and  tlie  size  of  the  scarf  is 
17x,o4  inches.  Price,  with  (loss  for  working,  $1. 
The  centerpiece,  size  3<i  inches,  is  .'^1.2.7:  edge 
is  buttonholed,  but  if  elnny  lace  is  desir<-d  for 
edging  it  is  77  cents  extra. 


colander,  measured  and  returned  to  the 
stew  kettle.  In  the  meantime  a  stewing 
of  cooked  plums,  iiitted  and  shredded 
(with  kitchen  shears)  waited,  and  sufli- 
cient  of  the  .iuice — mea.sured  as  used — 
was  added  to  the  pear  jiulp  for  the  desired 
tint  and  flavor ;  then  sugar  added,  meas¬ 
ure  for  measurt'.  and  cooked  to  the  cold- 
silver-spoon  testing  degree. 

The  stew’ed  plums  wt're  set  aside  until 
a  stewing  of  pears. — fully  three  times 
larger — had  been  pared,  cor(‘d  and  cut 
into  cherry-sized  pieces,  cooked,  combined 
with  the  stewed  plums,  measured  and 
with  equal  measure  of  sugar  converte(l 
into  preserves  with  a  fine  color  and  flavor. 

Pears  and  grapes,  half  and  half,  have 
given  excellent  results  in  marmalade  mak¬ 
ing.  Pear  and  <iuince  pulp  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  all  quince,  and  the  same  with 
aijples  and  quinces  for  jelly,  preserves  and 
marmalade.  There  is  no  reason  why 
canned  pear  pulii  should  not  be  nsi'd  an¬ 
other  year,  with  the  juice  or  the  pulp  of 
currants  or  sour  cherries  for  the  deslr«‘d 
result  in  acidit.v  and  in  color. 

When  experimenting  with  two  fruits 
for  jelly,  preserves  and  marmlades,  it  is 
better  to  cook  them  separately  in  case 
there  is  a  scarcit.v  of  both  or  one.  thereb.v 
getting  the  de.sired  re.sult  of  combination, 
after  which  one  can  estimate  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  each  for  the  color  and  flavor. 

JIEPOa.V  COUBETT. 


“War”  Cakes 

My  family  has  a  decidedly  “sweet 
tooth.”  manifest«'d  especially  in  its  liking 
for  cakes.  I  have  been  baking  more  cook¬ 
ies  than  usual,  for  I  find  they  last  longer 
for  the  amount  cf  material  used  tlmn  does 
loaf  or  layer  caKc.  Phiin  cookies  are  not 
appreciated  as  much  in  my  household  as 
are  the  more  fancy  kinds.  I  have  collect¬ 
ed  a  number  of  recipes  for ’these  that  are 
diffferent  and  are  dainty  and  delicious 
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enough  for  any  occasion.  They  ai-e  all 
“war”  recipes,  but  it  is  neither  a  priva¬ 
tion  nor  a  hardship  to  eat  any  of  them,  I 
can  assure  you.  If  only  all  the  war  meas¬ 
ure!?  might  be  one-half  as  easy  to  carry 
out !  The  following  corn  flake  macaroons 
I  first  ate  as  part  of  the  refreshments  at 
a  little  afternoon  party,  and  every  woman 
present  immediately  clemauded  the  recipe 
after  the  first  taste. 

Beat  two  egg  whites  very  light,  add 
one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  .shredded  co- 
coanut,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  and  three 
cups  of  corn  flakes.  Drop  in  spoonfuls  on 
buttered  pans.  I  like  to  bake  them  when 
I  am  hurried,  as  it  does  not  take  so  long 
as  for  cookies  that  must  be  rolled  out, 
nor  is  there  so  much  to  wash  up  after 
you  are  through.  The  egg  yolks  I  use  for 
salad  dressing  or  in  pudding. 

Stuffed  cookies  is  another  favorite  rec¬ 
ipe.  While  they  are  considerably  more 
bother  than  some  other  kinds,  they  are  so 
good  that  it  repays  you  when  you  have 
time :  One  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup  short¬ 
ening.  one  egg,  one-half  cup  milk,  two 
and  one-half  cups  wheat  flour,  one  cup 
corn  flour,  two  teaspoons  cream  of  tartar, 
one  teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon  vanilla. 
After  the  cakes  are  rolled  out  and  cut, 
put  in  buttered  pans  and  on  each  placQ  a 
teaspoon  of  filling,  being  careful  that  it 
does  not  spread  to  the  edge.  On  toi*  of 
this  ])lace  another  cookie  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

Filling. — One  cup  chopped  raisins,  one- 
half  cup  sugar,  one  teaspoon  flour,  one- 
half  cup  water.  This  should  be  boiled 
until  it  is  thick,  and  should  be  stirred 
freqiiently  so  that  it  does  not  burn.  Bak¬ 
ing  liowder  can  be  substituted  for  the 
cream  of  tartar,  in  which  case  four  level 
tea.siioons  should  be  used.  I  have  always 
found,  however,  that  the  cream  of  tai-tar 
and  soda  seemed  to  make  a  little  softer 
cookies  than  when  baking  powder  is  used. 
But  if  I  did  not  have  cream  of  tartar  at 
hand  I  use  the  other  with  very  good  re¬ 
sults. 

I  am  sure  others  will  like  peanut  cookies 
as  well  as  pur  family  do;  ()no  cup  sugar, 
one-half  cup  shortening,  one  egg,  two 
tablespoons  milk,  two  cups  wheat  flour, 
one  cup  corn  flour,  six  level  teaspoons 
baking  jiowder.  Mix  cookies  in  the  usual 
wa.v  and  roll  out  about  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  thick.  Have  ready  one-half  cup  of 
chopped  peanuts.  Sprinkle  over  rolled 
dough  and  cut.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

For  chocolate  cookies  T  like  the  follow¬ 
ing.  and  either  cocoa  or  chocolate  may  be 
used  :  One  cup  .sugjir.  one-half  cup  short¬ 
ening,  one  egg,  one-fouidh  teasiioon  salt, 
one-fourth  cup  milk,  two  s<|uares  choc¬ 
olate  or  scant  one-half  cup  cocoa,  one  iind 
one-half  cups  wheat  flour,  three-fourths 
cui)  corn  flour,  two  level  teaspoons  baking 
powder. 

When  T  use  cocoa  instead  of  the  choc¬ 
olate  I  use  a  little  le.ss  flour.  I  always 
use  a  small  cutter  for  these.  If  some¬ 
thing  e.specially  dainty  is  wanted,  a  plain, 
white  vanilla  icing  makes  tlnun  very  nice. 
But  of  late,  on  account  of  the  sugar  scarc¬ 
ity.  I  have  omitted  icings  from  all  cakes. 
Pei’haps,  though.- the  time  will  come  again 
when  we  will  have  .sugar  in  more  liberal 
(piantities  and  we  can  indulge  in  the 
“trimmings.” 

Aside  from  the  cookies,  another  cake 
which  is  most  economical  and  which  I 
bake  frequently,  is  the  following  molasses 
gingerbread  :  One  cup  molasses,  one-half 
cup  sugar,  one-half  cup  boiling  water,  one 
and  one-half  cup  wheat  flour,  one  cup 
corn  flour,  one  and  one-half  teaspoons  gin¬ 
ger,  one-lmlf  teaspoon  cloves,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one- 
linlf  teaspoon  salt,  four  tablespoons  melted 
shortening.  IMix  molas.ses.  sugar  and 
water.  Sift  the  dry  ingredients  together 
and  add  to  the  li(iuid.  Taistly.  add  the 
melted  shortening  and  beat  well.  Bake 
in  a  shallow  pan. 

T  have  found  all  these  reeijies  e.specially 
valuable,  for.  aside  from  their  goodness, 
they  all  make  use  of  the  substitute  flour 
that  every  housewife  wants  to  use. 

MRS.  OIIAltLES  .TOHNSTON. 


Green  Tomato  Mincemeat;  Sugar  Beet 
Pickles 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  tomato  mincemeat 
which  is  delicious.  The  (|uantitles  given 
will  make  about  six  (piarts.  It  is  very 
nice  served  as  saiice.  thus  saving  shorten- 
in.!:,.  flour,  time  and  labor  (for  which  I 
have  not  thus  far  found  any  “substi¬ 
tutes”).  One  peck  green  tomatoes  chop¬ 
ped  and  drained  over  night,  two  quarts 
chopped  apples.  Cook  the  tomatoes  ten¬ 
der  and  drain  again.  Add  six  pounds 
brown  sugar,  one  pint  vinegar,  three 
))ounds  I’aisins.  two  tJiblespoons  each  of 
cinnamon,  cloves  and  allspice,  one  table- 
snoou  S'alt.  (^ook  one-half  hour  and  cap. 
Those  who  have*  other  uses  for  their 
canning  sugar  may.  if  they  like,  substitute 
corn  syrup  and  molasses,  neither  of  which 
we  at  all  relish. 

Our  craving  for  sugai-  has  been  consid¬ 
erably  appeased  by  the  \ise  of  our  sugar 
beets  in  jdain  jiickles  (not  in  homemade 
“syrup”).  They  are  very  sweet  and  need 
no  extra  sugar.  We  have  thoroughly  tried 
the  Government  directions  for  making  the 
syrup,  cutting  the  tops  well  below  the 
crown  and  even  scraping  the  skin  from 
the  roots,  boiling  the  liquid  and  cleansing 
as  in  making  maple  syrup,  and  still  find 
the  syrup  black  and  with  a  very  strong 
flavor,  not  at  all  palatable,  and  the  time 
and  labor  out  of  all  projjprtion  to  the 
(piantity  and  quality.  If  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  or  anybody  else  can  tell  us 
how  to  eliminate  the  strong,  unpalatable 
flavor,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  try  again. 

Michigan.  D.  U. 


Carry  it  to  the 

Cold  Workshop 

Make  the  cold  shivery  workshop 
warm  as  toast  with  a  Perfection  Oil 
Heater.  Put  in  one  gallon  of  Socony 
oil,  touch  a  match  and  enjoy  gener¬ 
ous,  inexpensive  warmth  for  8  hours. 
Use  it  in  the  house,  and  have  real 
comfort.  Easy  to  clean,  fill  and 
light. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

PERFECTION 

OIL  H  E.ATE  /^^Trian^leTrade  Mark 


STANDARD  OlLCa£N.Y 


At  hardware  and  general  stores. 
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THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

_ OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 

”  A  ■ 


pAM  —  r  t  is  pe  tie- 
■  lir  Iradnc,  sooth- 
ini;  and  aikI 

lor  all  Old  Sores. 
lllO  Bruises,  or 
Wouods,  Felons,  Boili, 
n  aaa  ea  Ooriis  and 
nUITlall  Bunions 
CAUSTIC  BAI^AM  Ms 
PA#|tf  DO  equal  ai 
Dllllj  A  Liniment. 


Wc  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  doas 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  fiom  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
allStiffJoints 


HEALTH— FREE 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  post¬ 
card  will  bring  you  absolutely 
free  an  interesting  booklet  called 
“Thirty  Feet  of  Danger,”  pre¬ 
senting  in  jdain  American  lan¬ 
guage  the  facts  every  human 
being  should  know  and  act  upon 
in  keejiing  his  system  clean  and 
healthy.  It  is  sound  advice,  and 
it  may  he  the  means  qf  avoiding 
illness  Jhr  you  and  yotcr  Ja7nily .  A 
clear  statement  on  the  best  of 
medical  authority.  Write  today  to 

Nujol  Laboratories 

ST.ANDARD  OIL  CO.  (NEW  JERSEY) 
50  Broadway  New  York 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhtll,  Tex. — <*Otio  bottio  Causllc  Balsam  did 
my  rhuiiniAtisin  nioio  good  than  $120. uo  pukl  iu 
doctor’8  l)lll»«.’»  OTTO  A.  BKYKH. 

Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  dnigRistu,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  K. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Clevoland.O. 


r  Soothe  Your 
M  Itching  Skin 
Cuticura 

Alt  druKRiBts  Soap  25.  Ointmont2.7£  50.  Talcum 25. 
Sample  each  free  of  “Cutlcnra,  Dept,  t,  Boston.” 


o  Money  for  60  Days 


Complete  Set  Elegantly  Designed  Mission  Furniture 


A  really  tremendous  bargain.  Proves  how  Hartman 
gives  you  big  values  in  house  furnishings.  Get  this 
handsome  set  on  30  days’  trial.  Then  if  not  satislied 
ship  it  back  and  wc  v/iil  pay  f  reightboth  ways.  If  you 
keep  it,  pay  only  $-1  .SO  in  60  days,  take  a  year  to  pay  all. 

Artistically  made  by  expert  furniture  craftsmen, 
of  seasoned  solid  oak,  hanusome,  popular  fumed  fin¬ 
ish,  in  correct  Mission  design.  Complete  with  arm 
rocker,  large  arm  chair,  table,  sewing  rocker,  desk 
or  side  chair,  tabourette  and  book  ends.  Orna¬ 
mented  with  rich  cot  out  design  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  The  chairs  and  rockers  have  seats  up¬ 
holstered  with  imitation  Spanish  brown  leather 
over  strong,  easy  steel  spring  slats.  Most  comfort- 

THE  HARTMAN  CO. 


able,  lasting  and  beautiful.  Very  roomy  and  hand¬ 
some.  Only  by  seeing  and  using  this  splendid  Mission 
set  can  you  appreciate  its  value  and  desirability. 
Shipped  from  our  Chicago  warehouse  or  factory  in 
Western  New  York  State.  Shpg.  weight  about  HOlbs. 

Don’tmissthis  bargain.  Order  while  wo  can  furnish 
it  at  this  special  price.  Remember— sent  on  approval. 
No  risk  to  you. 

by  No. 

H0TMA8 
Price  $25.65.  Pay  $4.30 
in  60  days.  Balance  $4.27 
every  60  days. 

4019La  Salle  Street 
Dept.  1450  Chicago 


Order  Now 


Book— Free 

Write  for  Hartman’s  Bar¬ 
gain  Book  of  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  —  also  Facts  and 
Low  Prices,  Year-to-Pay 
Terms  on  all  Farm  Neces¬ 
sities,  Machinery,  Etc. 
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Univerxal 

tic^turcil  milKer 

Alternates,  Like  Milking  With  Hands 


Milk  Two  Teats  At  A  Time 


Two  Times 

Every  farmer  knows  why  he  needs 
the  time-saving,  profit-increasing  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  milking  machine,  espe¬ 
cially  now  with  help  so  scarce. 

But  do  you  know  ivhy  you  need  this 
milker?  Do  not  confuse  the  Universal 
with  any  other.  It  has  exclu.sive  ad¬ 
vantages — farmers  everywhere  testify 
to  its  superiority. 

The  Universal  alternates,  like  milk¬ 
ing  with  hands.  While  two  teats  are 


Every  Day 

being  milked,  two  other  teats  are 
being  massaged,  thus  the  action  is 
stimulating,  comforting  and  relax¬ 
ing. 

The  cow  benefits  from  the  use  of  the 
Universal,  and  frequently  gives  more 
milk. 

Experience  of  farmers  completely 
establishes  the  unquestioned  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  Universal.  Write  for 
catalog. 


The  Universal  Milking  Machine  Company 

604  Mound  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide,  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  thorn 
Into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rups  or  cloves  wlien  so  ordered.  Your 
fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  wortli  more. 

Our  Illustrated  catalog  pi^es  a  lot  of 
Information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides ;  how  and  when  wo 
pay  the  freipht  both  ways ;  about  our 
sate  dyoing  process  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins;  about  the 
fur  poods  and  p^ame  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  wo  have  recently  pot  out  an- 
bther  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  parments, 

With  prices  ;  also  fur  garments  remod¬ 
eled  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  either  book  by  sendinpj 
Jrour  correct  address  naminp- which,  or 
both  books  if  you  need  botli.  Address 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
671  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


With  this  wonderful  new  Llb- 
bey  Automatic  Water  Bowl. 

Each  bowl  controls  own  water 
supply.  Animal  moves  lever, 
openinp  water  valve,  when  it 
starts  to  drink.  Lever 
swings  back  closing  valve 
when  animal  stops  drinking. 
r  Nofloattank  required.  Bowls 
may  be  put  at  different  heights 
or  in  any  stall  or  pen.  Cannot 
overflow;  cannet  get  out  of  order; 
almost  no  water  left  in  bowl.  Most 
sanitary  bowl  ever  sold.  Prevents  spread  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases.  Increased  milk  yield  quickly 
pays  back  cost.  Saves  labor;  6ave3/>tr 
feed.  Write  today.  If  interested  in 
Stanchions,  Stalls,  Carriers,  etc., 
ask  for  General  Catalog.  Sent  free. 

C.  A.  LIBBEY  COMPANY 

280  Marion  St.  Oshkosh,  WIs. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


Fall  Pigs  and  Pedigreed  Airedales  cliofc"! 

individuals  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Registered 
Ciliester  White  l)oai's.  six  wks.  old,  $10;  sows,  s.ame 
ape,  $15.  Airedale  pups  range  from  $30  to  $45 ;  tlie 
best  vou can  buy.  Pedigrees  furnished  with  all  stock. 

BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandreth,  Herkimer  Co..  N.  Y. 


Airedales  and  Collies  o^^a?* 

pups,  grown  dog.s,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list.  iie.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

Many  imported.  All  registered.  Tul)erculin  tested. 
Milk  records  kept.  Write  for  price  and  particulars 
on  Herd  Headino  Bulls.  Walnut  Grove  Farm,  WashIngtonville.N.Y 


Aberdeen-Angus  Bull  Calves 

Two  Blaokbirds,  oiU5  Pride,  and  one  of  the  Queen  Mother 
Tribe.  These  bulls  are  priced  at  a  figure  consistent  for 
deiMJiidable  breeding  bulls.  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  DE¬ 
PARTMENT,  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Delaware 


Mr.GeneralFarmer!0airyShorthorn8‘'*i;®r,\’jf™;jte 

breed  for  you.  Try  them.  We  offer  a  trio  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  heifer  calves  and  a  bull,  unrelated,  Choice¬ 
ly  bred.  First  draft  or  clieck  for  $425  takes  them. 
A  few  otliers.  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


SALE  Three  Horn  DurhamBulls 

10-13-16-1008.  old.  Ued,  white  and  roan.  T.  N.  Boyd  Herd. 

CLARK  T-  ROGERS,  Manager,  Andover,  N,  Y. 


Aberdeen 
Angus 


The  beef  breed  for  profit. 
“  Beef  Production  in  the  East." 
New  booklet:  free  on  request. 

C.W.  ECKAROT,  31  Nassau  St.,  NewYork 


Pure  Bred  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  K‘o'’o"kf* 

Cockerels  and  Pulleis;  few  yearling  Hens.  Want  to  sell 
in  trios.  Bronze  Toms.  M.  N„  ADAMS,  LrvOKIA,  N.  Y. 


Swiss  Goats  $40 

A.,few  di'y  does.  No  milkei^  to  sell.  Only  letters  enclos¬ 
ing  staiup  answered.  S.  4.  SilAUPLES^R.O.  ^^orl‘tstow■,PB• 


SHEEP 


HAMPSHIRE  RAMS  For  Sale 

An  extm  good  two-year-old  at  a  barg.ain.  Some  great 
liimbs.  A  fewcwelambs.  IIASLETTBKOTIlkllS,  Seneea,  N.T. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Ram  teEWAM^'^s” 

C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg,  Fa. 


Shropshire  Ram 

Wardewell's  Satelite."  KEIKOUT  FARMS,  Nassau.  N.Y. 


Southdown  Rams  for  Sale 

from  the  celelirated  fiock  of  Wni,  Rockefeller,  Address 

B.  M.  lIAWKSy  -  TurrytoTvii,  NewYork 


CHEVIOTS 


A  SPECIALTY. 

G.  W.  LOUGH 
Hartwick,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Thirty  Full  Blood Southdown  YoungEwes 

Not  bred.  A.  L.  KITCll,  Westmoreland,  N.  Y, 


ForSale 

Exterminate  your  rats  and  save  your  grain.  Price  list  free. 
Illustrated  booklet  ^Oo.  C.  II.  KKEVEU  A  00. ^  Oreenwich,  Ohio 


HORSES 

^  -  —  - 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  .Semi  lOe 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Addre.ss  Dept.  L 
THE  8HADY8IDE  FARM8,  North  Benton,  0. 


15Reg.YearlingShrop8hireRatn8H^B”c?vER^TtJi.H.T. 


For  Sale-Three  Shropshire  Ewe  Lambs  ranfia.^b® 

EtilVI  RIDGE  FARM,  Box  373,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED 

SHROPSHIRE 


yporlinir  Rams  ^  sale. 

I  Bdl  ling  ndins  sTEVENS  BROS.,  WiUon,  H.  T, 


ForSale-45  Head  of  Good  Young  Breeding  Ewes 

half  l)loods.  Kelley  liros.,  East  Chatham,  N.Y, 


Shetland  Ponies  Sefaring,  Ohio.  Oldest  ForSale-Reg.ShropshireYearlingandLambRams 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  ia  U,  S  J  Purebred.  Theodore  Reed,  Caledonia,  N.Y, 


Composite  Milk  Test  of  Dairy  Herd 

I  wish  a  composite  test  of  the  milk  of 
my  dairy  cows.  I  suggested  to  the  tester 
at  the  milk  station  that  I  bring  a  bottle 
and  have  a  sample  given  me  every  time 
they  took  one  for  testing.  He  says  that 
cannot  be  done.  The  only  way  I  can  do 
is  to  take  their  sample  when  they  have 
finished  with  it  and  send  that,  which  does 
not  appear  at  all  fair  to  me.  Will  you 
tell  me  exactly  what  and  how  to  do? 

New'  York.  L.  M.  c. 

A  true  composite  sample  must  be  a  pro¬ 
portionate  sample  of  the  entire  herd. 
There  are  a  number  of  w'ays  of  getting 
this  sample.  I  judge  you  may  wish  to 
get  a  sample  the  same  as  the  one  taken 
at  the  station  to  send  away  as  sort  of  a 
check  sample.  If  this  is  the  case  and 
te.ster  will  not  furnish  a  duplicate,  you 
should  note  how  the  tester  takes  sample 
and  take  one  the  same  w’ay  from  the 
same  milk  before  delivery  to  the  station. 

A  practical  method  of  finding  out  your 
herd  test  on  a  certain  day  would  be  to 
mix  the  milk  from  all  your  cows  in  your 
mixing  can  in  the  morning  and  take  out  a 
half  pint  sample.  The  milk_  should  he 
weighed  or  measured.  At  _  night  repeat 
the  operation,  and  if  the  night’s  milk  is 
a  little  more  or  less  than  the  morning’s 
take  a  little  more  or  less  than  a  half- 
pint  sample  and  mix  it  with,  the  sample 
taken  in  the  morning.  This  is  accurate 
for  all  practical  purposes.  Of  cour.se,  the 
real  accurate  way  would  be  to  weigh  the 
milk  of  each  cow  and  by  the  use  of  a 
graduated  pipette  take  a  c.  c.  for  each 
pound  of  milk  giveu  by  each  cow'  morning 
and  ev'ening,  or  else  put  the  milk  of  each 
cow  in  a  straight-sided  can  and  use  a 
hollow  sampling  tube  (milk  thief)  and 
take  one  dip  for  each  cow  and  mix  it  in 
a  jar  for  night  and  morning  milkings. 
This  information  will  doubtless  enable 
yon  to  get  a  fair  sample.  Under  no  con¬ 
ditions  take  the  same  amount  from  each 
cow  and  mix.  This  is  not  accurate,  since 
cows  vary  in  the  amount  of  milk  they 
give  and  also  in  test. 

When  you  get  the  sample  taken  see  to 
it.  that,  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  and  then 
bottle  up  a  four-ounce  bottle  full,  filling, 
the  bottle  to  the  stopper  to  avoid  churn¬ 
ing.  Add  three  or  four  drops  of  formalin 
secured  at  the  drug  store  to  the  milk. 
Carefully  wrap  the  package  and  mail  it 
to  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  or  to  the  Dairy  Department,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca.  Write  them  a 
letter  telling  what  you  want  and  tell  them 
how  the  sample  was  taken.  ii.  f.  j. 


To  Feed  Grain  Blindly  is  Waste 

By  feeding  grain  blindly  is  meant  dis¬ 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  ^  available 
cind  the  no^ds  of  the  individufll 
cow.  Many  requests  come  in  for  balanced 
grain  rations,  and  the  nature  of  the 
roughage  is  not  stated.  This  is  like  writ¬ 
ing  to  a  doctor  that  you  are  sick  and 
asking  him  to  prescribe  without  telling 
him  any  of  the  symptoms.  The  roughage 
ooiTimonly  grown  on  the  farm  may  be 
classified'  into  a  low  and  a  high  protein 
group.  In  the  low  proteiii  group  come 
corn  silage,  Timothy  hay,  mixed  hay.  corn 
stover,  corn  fodder,  millet  and  the  straws. 
In  the  high  protein  group  we  have  Alfalfa, 
clover  and  Soy  bean  hay.  It  may  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  majority  of  our  dairy 
farmers  gi'ow  only  that  roughage  that 
falls  in  the  first  mentioned  group.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  will  be  readily  under¬ 
stood  that  the  W’ord  “balance”  in  this  con¬ 
nection  means  supplying  that  which  is 
missing  which  in  the  case  of  the  first 
mentioned  group  means  protein  and  in  the 
second  group  carbohydrate  material. 

While  two  protein  feeds,  namely,  dis¬ 
tillers’  and  brewers’  grains,  are  practi¬ 
cally  off  the  market,  we  still  have  a  good 
list  to  choose  from,  particularly  if  we  can 
buy  in  wholesale  lots.  The  list  includes 
cottonseed  meal,  oil  meal,  velvet  bean 
me.Tl,  cocoanut  meal  and  gluten  feed.  For 
low  and  medium  protein  feeds  there  are 
bran,  middlings,  oats,  barley  and  corn. 

To  feed  a  cow  receiving  silage  ffnd 
Timothy  hay  on  a  ration  made  up  princi¬ 
pally  or  cornmeal,  barley,  oats  and  bran 
ia  feeding  blindly.  While  the  cow  nat¬ 
urally  responds  to  a  certain  extent  she 
does  not  do  her  best  because  the  great 
milk-making  constituent,  protein,  is  lack¬ 
ing.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  just 
as  absurd  to  give  a  cow  receiving  Alfalfa 
hay  as  the  sole  roughage  a  grain  ration 
r>f  cottonseed  meal,  cocoanut  meal  and  oil 
meal. 

As  prices  of  feeds  keep  on  soaring,  the 
man  who  gi'ows  some  of  both  kinds  of 
roughage  ou  his  farm  is  the  man  who 
makes  a  real  .success  of  the  feeding  propo¬ 
sition.  This  means  some  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay  and  some  mature  corn  silage.  The 
man  with  this  kind  of  roughage  does  not 
have  to  worry  about  'a  balanced  ration. 
,Tust  give  the  cow  30  to  40  lbs.  of  silage 
a  day  and  put  the  Iniy  in  front  of  her  and 
she  will  balance  her  oWn  ration.  What 
a  relief !  No  grain  to  haul,  no  feed  bill, 
and  no  grain  to  shovel  over.  This  is  the 
^oal  to  which  we  must  strive  and  the  only 
way  to  get  the«e  is  to  keep  everlastingly 
at  it.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  kind 
of  roughage  not  only  determines  the  kind 
of  grain  but  also  the  amount  that  is 
necessary,  -  and  to  feed  a,  cow  getting 
Alfalfa  bay  and  silage  as  much  grain  as 


the  one  getting  Timothy  and  corn  stover 
is  folly. 

The  amount  of  milk  that  a  cow  gives, 
while  having  little  if  any  influence  on  the 
kind  of  ration  so  long  as  it  is  balanced, 
does  not  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  grain 
required.  The  feeder  must  have  a  milk 
record  sheet  to  refer  to  or  watch  the  pro¬ 
duction  very  closely.  There  can  be  no 
(juestion  but  that  a  cow  needs  about  so 
many  food-  nutrients  daily  to  produce  a 
certain  amount  of  milk.  Giving  every 
cow  in  the  herd  about  the  same  amount 
of  grain  when  their  production  is  most 
sure  to  be  different  is  feeding  blindlv  and 
mnke.s  dairying  as  unprofitable  as  not 
feeding  the  profitable  cow  as  much  as  she 
ought  to  have. 

Surely  the  fading  of  both  man  and 
beiist  in  the.se  times  ;s  the  great  problem 
and  requires  all  the  skill  we  posse.ss. 

ir.  F.  JUDKINS. 

Sheep  Fence  Law 

V  article  was  pub- 

regard  to  fenc¬ 
ing  against  sheep.  The  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  trying  to 
^courage  .sheep  raising  in  this  State. 
1  he  first  step  was  to  enact  a  dog  law,  a 
great  feature,  and  I  am  glad  they  did. 
1  signal  the  petition  myself  to  get  the 
law.  t\4iy  cannot  they  take  one  more 
step  and  have  a  sheep-fence  law  which  Is 
just  as  essential  as  the  dog  law,  and  per¬ 
haps  more,  for  we  can  shoot  a  dog.  but 
you  ^cannot  do  that  to  a  man  because  he 
won  t  build  fence.  The  article  I  refer  to 
IS  on  page  870.  If  you  will  advise  me 
how  to  go  at  this  thing  and  have  a  fence 
law  I  will  do  my  part  cheerfully.  s 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

State  dog  law  is  not 
Wnat  it  shoula  be  in  many  ways.  It  must 
he  revised  and  made  stronger  in  some  re- 
spects.  A  law  compelling  farmers  to 
builol  sheep-tight  fences  w'ould  be  op- 
p()sed  by  most  farmers — practically  nil 
^  ®  keep  sheep.  Such  fences 

would  in  some  cases  cost  more  than  the 
land  IS  worth.  The  way  to  get  a  law 
passed  by  the  Legislature  is  to  get  public 
sentiment  back  of  it.  No  la\s^  are  en¬ 
acted  except  through  the  influence  of 
money,  pri^vate  interest  or  popular  opin- 
lon.  No  legislature  will  pass  laws  out 
of  pure  benevolence  or  patriotism.  If 
you  want  a  fence  law  get  out  among  your 
neighbors  and  the  farmers  in  your  county 
and  get  them  interested.  Then  go  to  the 
member  of  the  Legislature  from  your 
county  and  ask  him  to  introduce  a  bill 
providing  for  such  a  fence.  Naturally  he 
will  want  to  know  who  is  hack  of  the 
demand,  and  you  will  have  to  show  him 
that  farmers  generally  want  such  a  law. 
He  will  do  it  if  you  can  prove  that  any 
large  number^  of  farmers  want  such  a 
fence.  That  in  a  small  way  is  what  we 
call  popular  opinion,  and  it  is  the  only 
way  in  which  such  legislation  can  be  put 
through. 


Grain  With  Silage 

What  grain,  and  in  what  proport^j,  is 
it  best  to  feed  cows,  with  silage  Which 
consists  of  more  corn  than  leaves,  Jap- 
ane.se  millet,  Timothy  hay,  wheat,  oat 
and  rye  straw  ;  also,  what  time  of  the  day 
IS  best  to  feed  the  silage?  j.  s.  P. 

New  York. 

The  silage  would  best  be  fed  30  to  40 
pounds  daily,  given  in  two  feeds,  morning 
and  night,  just  after  milking.  A  small 
feeding,  t.  e.,  what  the  cows  will  clean  up, 
of  millet  and  Timothy,  could  he  given  iu 
early  forenoon,  and  another  aJt  night  after 
the  siliige  and  grain  are  fed.  Thi.s  gives 
them  a  chance  to  eat  what  they  will  of 
the  various  straws  at  midday.  .Since  all 
this  roughage,  silage  included,  is  low  in 
protein,  the  grain  mixture  should  supply 
it.  A  ration  of  three  parts  wheat  bran, 
one  part  cotton.seed  meal,  one  part  oil- 
meal.  one  part  gluten  feed  and  one  per 
cent  salt  would  be  good.  If  your  silage 
has  a  lot  of  corn  on  it  you  will  probably 
not  have  to  grain  heavier  than  a  pound 
for  each  four  to  four  and  one-half  pounds 
of  milk  produced  daily.  It  would  not  re¬ 
quire  this  much  if  you  only  had  some 
legume  hay.  n.  f.  j. 

Covering  Silos 

We  have  had  many  suggestions  for  cov¬ 
ering  the  top  of  the  silo  so  as  to  prevent 
loss  from  decay.  Some  use  thick  paper 
or  boards  covered  with  sawdust,  sod,  cut 
straw  or  hay.  The  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  suggests  the  following: 

“For  the  top  layer  of  the  silo  it  is  good 
practice  to  use  heavy  green  stalks  from 
which  the  cars  have  been  removeil.  This 
forms  a  heavy  layer  that  packs  well  and 
at  the  same  time  contains  a  smaller 
amount  of  food  material,  .so  that  the  mini¬ 
mum  loss  is  sustained  if  it  spoils.  Various 
methods  and  materials  have  been  used  for 
covering  the  top  of  the  silage  to  prevent 
its  spoiling.  None  has  given  complete 
satisfaction,  but  the  oue  mentioned  above 
has  given  as  good  results  as  any,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  top  layer  was  thoroughly 
wet  down  and  packed  firmly  by  tramping. 
The  best  practice  is  to  commence  feeding 
as  soon  as  the  silo  is  filled,  in  which  case 
there  will  be  no  loss  of  silage  through 
decay.” 
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DOGS 


r'Alli/v  Dnno  The  intcilierent  kind.  Also  Guinea  Pigs 

LOlllc  rlips  lNELJ*OJi’8,  Grove  City,  I’a. 


SWINE 


QUALITY 

BERKSHIRES 

Size,  type  and  breeding.  Summer  and  fall 
pigs.  Price,  $15  and  up. 

THORNLIEBANK  FARMS.  Glen  Spey.  N.  Y. 


ANEDJO  FARM 

OFFERS  A  YEARLING 

BERKSHIRE  BOAR 

with  show  record,  weighed  500  lbs.  at 
1  yr.  Also  5  mos.  old  boars  and  gilts  of 
choice  breeding.  Write  for  descriptions. 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER.  Mgr..  Webster.  Mass. 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

Boars  ready  for  service.  BIG  and  GOOD.  $78  to 
$160;  registered  and  guaranteed  bi-eeders.  Boar 
pigs,  $25  to  $50;  registercil ;  10  wks.  old.  Home 
of  Double  Champion  33i  d  211796,  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  boar  New  York  State  Fair  1918. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whilguem  Farm,  Weit  Chester,  P«. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

1  oiTer3  liar,  1. 1918  Boar  Pigs  and  will  book  orders 
for  bved-Gilts  for  Spring  1919  farrow  to  the  service 
of  Duke’s  Champion  22n<l,  litter  mate  to  the  Junior 
Champion  Sow  at  1917  National  Swine  Show,  or  to 
a  son  of  Symboleer  5th  and  ont  of  sow  litter  niate  to 
Grand  Leader  2ud.  J.  E.  Watsoo,  Owner,  Marbledale,  Ct. 

BERKSHIRES 

Have  you  ordered  that  pair  of  Pall  Pigs.  The 
demand  is  strong.  Our  supply  is  limited.  Do  not 
delay.  Write  today. 

Two  Service  Boars  to  offer 

H.  GRIMSHAW  North  East,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 


Booking  orders 
Summer  and  Pall 
pigs.  Best  breed¬ 
ing  and  properly 
developed.  Also 
n  few  Spring  pigs  and  bred  sows  for  sale. 

Greyslone  Farm,  Snmmersville.W.Va. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

August  and  September  pigs  are  registered  at  8  to  10 
weeks  of  age.  Now  booking  orders  for  vigorous, 
healthy  stoci;  of  well  known  families  at  $20  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Cor¬ 
respondence  and  calls  invited.  LOCUST  LODGE  FARM 
6.  W.  Kncklar,  La  Granqevii,e,  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood: 

Letter  from  W.  H.  Hastings.  Warrensburg,  K.  Y.: 

** Price  me  two  $ow8.  Some  time  ago  I  owned  a  boar 
from  your  herd^and  he  wae  the  beat  boat  ever  in  this 
section.**  H.  0.  A  H.  B.  UAKI'ENBl.NQ,  Isi  15.  Bandse,  R.T. 

Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

We  have  some  Extra  fine  sow  and  boar  pigs  3  to  6 
mos.  old.  Also  boars  ready  for  service  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  to  make  room  for  our  fall  litters.  9 
sows  recently  farrowed  119  pigs. 

CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass. 


KINDERHOOKDUROCS!  to  furnish^  real 

herd  boars,  ready  for  service  and  are  ready  to  back  them 
up.  Size  and  blood  lines,  color  and  type  can’t  be  beaten  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  We  know.  $80— $75.  Fall  pigs 
for  dslivorj  Nov.  Ist  to  16th,  %MS  Each.  Trio.  $SO.  Taken 
at  Weanioir:  8  to  12  wka.  old:  a  pound  a  dar.  All  guaranteed. 
KINDERHOOK*OUROC  JERSEY  ASSN.,  Klndarhook*  N.  Y. 


Weaned  DUROC  PIGS  For  Sale 

Good  Breeding  stock  and  feeders. 
WOLCHESTER  FAKMS,  Stockton,  M.  J. 


FOR  IREEOERI.  6  weeks  old.  Either 
DerRSnireS  sex  ;  $10  each.  Trios  not  akin. 

CL.OV£KI>AL.E  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


ANY  FARMER  can  own  pn  rebred  Aerkshires. 


ti.  ».  ItARNRS, 


Summer  and  fall  pigs.  Address 
It.  U.  11,  erove  City,  Pa. 


D-,.  D-rLakir-  Dim  SoU  OH  approval.  Shipped  V.  O.  D 
neg.  DerKSnirOrlgt  UATIlt  WUNT,  Husliiiil«n  MUIi.  Ps 

FOR  SAIiE-lOO  six- Week-Old  PIGS 

CHESTER  WHITES  AND  BERKSHIRES 

as.OO  each.  Bouse  Bros.,  New  Albany,  Pa. 


Practical 

Live  Stock  Books 

FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— 
Henry . 

$2.50 

MANUAL  of;  MILK  PRO¬ 
DUCTS — Stocking 

2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS- 
Mayo . 

1.75 

PRODUCTIVE  SWINE 
HUSBANDRY— Dai/  . 

1.75 

BREEDING  OF, FARM  ANI- 
MALS — Harper  . 

1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING  —  Van 
Slyke . 

1.75 

BUTTER  MAKING— Pui/ouj 

.60 

MILK  TESTING  —  Publow 
and  Troy  ..... 

.60 

c 


SWINE 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REaiSTEREO  DUROC-JERSEY  HOas. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Foundation  stock  that  will  improve  any  herd.  We 
are  capably  tf  lllliiig  your  order. 

Pricks  RKAsosABut,  czJi  ours— see  others— thes  be 

CONVINCED.  MO.NET  REKUNDED  IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS.  Inc.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOR  THE  BEST 

TAMWORTHand  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Write  or  Visit 

REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to 

WESTVIEW  STOCK  FARM 
R  1  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


BEST  BACON 
BREED 


Big  Yorkshire  Hog 

Booking  ordert  for  g-weeks-old  pigs.  Registered. 
Paire  or  trios,  not  akin.  SI 5  each.  P.  O.  B. 
Express  office.  April  delivery. 

PHililP  C.  Ttjckeb,  Vergrennes,  Vermont 


We  have  a  full  line  of 

Chester 
White  Pigs 


for  breeding  purposes,  ranging  from  10  wks.  to  6 
mos.  old,  bred  from  registered  sires  and  dams.  Also 
a  few  Reg.  Jersey  cows,  helfei-s  and  calves.  Send 
stamp  for  Circulars.  ICDWAKD  WALTER, 
Dept.  R,  Rox  66,  W  est  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 


Chester  White  Pigs  For  Sale 

9  weeks  old;  13  Dollars  «ach.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Also  Chester  White  Boar,  3  years  old;  to 
avoid  inbreeding.  A  sure  breeder  of  large  litters. 

F.  C.  HITCHMAN,  Supt.  Kiluna  Farni.Manhasset.L.L.N.Y. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Boar  For  Sale 

To  avoid  inbreeding  we  are  offering  one  of  oiir  herd 
boars.  Age,2}4yrs.;  weight,  over 500  lbs.  A  proven 
sire^of  quality.  Price  right.  BRAMBLETYE  FARM.  Setaukel,  N.Y 

"H  A  M  PS  H  I  R  ES” 

They  grow  over  a  pound  a  day  if  fed  intel¬ 
ligently.  Free  circular.  Guernsey  Bulls. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FAKM 
Box  R  Bird-In-Hand,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Reg.BigType Poland  China  Pigs 

Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
AVrite  for  prices  and  let  me  tell  you  about  my  pigs. 

G.  S.  HALL,  -  Farm  dale,  Ohio 

at  present  we  are  offering  a  fine  lot  of  service  boars 
at  S35  each.  Reg.  free.  ELMER  D.  WHISLER,  Newville,  Pa. 

90  Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

$13  each;  $26  pair;  $35  trio.  Service  boars  and  gilts  and 
herd  boar  from  Matured  stock.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL.  Haavtltia,  N.T. 

Reg.  Chester  Whites 


for  tale. 


and  Pigs 

Bldgely  Manor  Farm,  Stane  Ridie,  N.Y. 


.O. 


Reg 

boars  at  fair  prices. 


Service 

BRUBAKER  BROS..  Mifflinlown,  Pa. 


Reg.O.I.C.Pig:s 

boar,  3  yrs.  old.  Jerry  A.  8i 


boar  Pigs,  8  wks.  old, 
$10.  Few  sows.  Reg. 
Smith,  Ludlawfville,  N.  V. 


0«  .  Rag.  8-10  wks.  pigi.  Properly  Weanad. 

I  I  Q  Sired  by  a  grandson  of  Schoolmaster. 
•*»^a  «  SPHIWa  TlI.I.Rl  FAEM,  M.mphl.,  N.  T. 

0|  Choice  Pigs,  6  weeks  old,  $$2  each 

■  la  Wa  9  HERBERT  HAITH,  Manuus,  N.  Y. 


OaLCal^lSS 

Guaranteed  as  represented.  G.  W,  I 


$1 0  each.  10  wks.  old. 
Eligible  to  re  g  i  s  ter. 

.  PICKENPAUGH,  Caliwtll.  Ohie 


Pure  Bred  O.  I.  C.  Boar  Pigs 

5  mos.  old,  $30  each.  HAtAT  VAIL,  Jr..Rs«  MiHerd.  Orasit  Ca  ,  N.T. 


PnreBredO.I. 

EACH  at  six  weeks  old 


C.ScpIcmbcrPigs  iiJli’ 

I.  A.  U.  FIIEERAN,  Pulaikl,  K.w  I 


NINE 
are 
York 


D-,.  Pk-at— Ufkiia  D!<r.  Foiir  Weeks  old;  $10  each. 

K6g.  UneSTBr  n  niTB  rigs  KENNETH  E.  CHAMNENS.  Willsa,  N.T. 

Hampshires  of  Quality  A six 

Wks.  Old.  Either  Sex.  M.  D.  PHILLIPS,  North  East,  Pa. 

For  Saie-(60)  Sixty  Nice,  Thrifiy,8-wks.-old  Pigs 

at  $7  each.  Also  i  young  white  Brood  lows,  due  to 
farrow  in  two  weeks.  HARRY  ROUSE,  Hew  Albany,  Pa. 

(PIGS  SHIPPED  C.O.D.) 

100  O.  I.  C.  and  Large  Yorkshire  Cross.  100  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.  1.  C.  Cross.  6  weeks  old.  88  each. 
50  shoats,  12  weeks  old.  815  each.  Extra  Large 
boned  Strechf  Huskies,  from  Large,  Growthy  stock. 

D.  Reeves,  •  Lexington,  Mass. 

Duroc  ind  P.  C.  Pigs 


$$0  pair.  Pedigreed.  No  akin. 
l)Er 


S.  WEEKS, 


DeGrafk,  Ohio 


Shiner’s  Purebred  Jersey  Reds 

Weanling  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks,  $10  each.  Unrelated  stock. 

Karl  D.  Shiner,  The  Oen-Msor  Farm,  Towanda,  Pa. 

RegisteredDuroc-JerseyPigs  wks. 

old,  cither  sex,  $  1 8  each ;  pair  tor  $27.  2  spring  boars, 
$30  and  $35  each.  KITEHVIEW  FAKM,  HaNiao,  Hue 


GUERNSEYS 


For  Sale-Guernsey  Bull  Calf  May  Rose  breeding; 

A.  R.  dam';  One  individual.  TAREK  A  Mlflh’IN,  Caitlle,  II.Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES  ^«VSTaTh.^"- 

Production  is  our  motto  in  their  breeding. 

JAMES  E.  vsn  ALSTYNE,  Sunnyside  Farm,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Butts  of  Serviceable  Age 

Also  bull  calves,  A.  R.  dams,  noted  sires.  May  Rose, 
Golden  Secret  and  Strong  Anchor  breeding.  ■  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  TARBELL  FARMS, Smithville  Flats, N.Y. 

GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  En$$nori,  N.  Y. 


MERIDALE 

JERSEY8 


For  Sale: — Five 
^  sons  of  Interested 
\  Prince  2d  95708. 
Out  of  Register  of 
Merit  dams.  They 
\  are  the  kind  that 
■^’7  ^spell  herd  im- 
provement. 

I^YER  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON  UrOdTVC 
FARM  el  1  9 

Several  Grandsons  of 


FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  lie — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  fo 


SELL  IMMEDIATELY 


HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE,  N.  J, 


Well-Bred  JERSEY  BULL 

Dropped  April  9,  1915.  Solid  red  fawn,  white  tongue, 
black  switch.  Fine  head,  straight  top  line,  deep 
heart  girth.  Gentle,  quick  and  sure.  Sire,  The  War¬ 
den;  thirty -three  daughters  in  Register  of  Merit. 
Dam,  Malinche  of  Brondale,  521-lbs.,  7  oz.  R.  of  M. 
A  great  granddaughter  of  Sophie’s  Tormentor. 
Younger  bulls.  Hood  Farm  breeding,  for  sale. 
BRONDALE  FARM,  •  East  Hardwick,  Vermont 


QUALITY 


For  Sale  Two  BuD  Calves 

8  and  4-mos.  c*d.  Dams  in  Register  of  Merit 
with  over  500  lbs.  butter  as  two-year-olds. 
If  you  want  a  good  bull,  write 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


“THE  HERMITAGE,”  near  Cenfreville,  Maryland 

PURE  irDCFVC  for 
BRED  JtiKiSLliJ  SALE 

Rich  in  blood  of  Raleighs.  Eminents,  Golden  Lads, 
Flying  Fox,  Mohican,  and  Noble  Oaklands. 
SUSAN  WILUAMS,  Owner  EDW.  A.  NELKER,  Herdsman 


Jerseys 

.  BULL  and  HEIFER  CALVES  For  Sale 

From  dnins  taakingr  otticial  records  under  adverse  condi 
tions.  BONO  FARMS,  Troy,  Penn. 


8  Thoroughbred  Jersey  Heifers 

3  to  18  mos.  old.  1  High  grade,  16  moN.  1  Thoroughbred 
Jersey  bull;  6  mos.  old.  1  High  Grade  Guernsey  Heifer, 
18  mos.  ALBERT  BRUNINB.  142  E.  18th  8«.,  New  York  City 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys  For  Sale 

Cowi,  served  Heif«rs  and  Calves.  Buy  seiwed 
Heifers;  eheapest  way  to  get  cows.  Prices  right. 

Charles  G.  Foster,  P.  0.  Nti  173,  Merrititwn,  Merrit  Ct.,  H.  J. 


For  Sale-Young  Herd  of  Reg.  JERSEYS 

consisting  of  eight  heifev.s,  bull  and  two  calves.  A 

bargain.  Jones  Jersey  Farm.  Saaquoit,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Get  Guernseys 

Tabulations  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  show  that  the  average  income  over  cost  of 
feed  from  one  cow  that  produces  450  lbs.  fat  is  equal  to 
the  average  income  over  cost  of  feed  from  20  cows  that 
produce  100  lbs.  each.  The  average  of  all  ofllcial  Guernsey 
records  is  460  lbs.  fat.  Learn  more  about  these  profitable 
cows.  Ask  for  our  free  booklet  ••The  Story  of  the  Gnerntey.’ 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R,  PETCRBORO,  N.  H. 


- - - - - 

jStannox  Farm! 
I  May  Rose  Guernseys  | 

I  Offers  some  well  bred  bull  calves  ont  of  A .  R.  5 
I  dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request.  | 

I  P.  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr,  -  East  Holliston.  Mass.  | 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

Bull  calf  born  April  25,  1918,  sired  by  Don 
lago  of  Linda  Vista,  three-quarter  brother 
to  the  $19,000  Guernsey  bull.  Dam  of  this 
bull  calf  milked  over  40  pounds  per  day  with 
first  calf.  Price  $200,  send  for  pedigree. 

W»  S.  KERR,  ftlgr,,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


ES8a888a88888aB88a888B888aMaB«8aa888BS8a8Baaai8B88B8aa8a«aB^ 

arbor  Hill  Guernseys  j 


Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution,  i 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roilyn,  N.  Y.  j 

^ — - — — - - - - - - r~i — rTTwaaBBaiaaB^ 


Guernsey  Bull  SALE 

6  months  old.  Good  individnal,  from  practical, 
tuberculin  tested  herd.  Sire's  dam  lias  record  over 
12,000  lbs.  milk  and  650  lbs.  butter  fat.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  for  particulars. 

F.  C.  HTTCHMAN.Supt.  Kiluna  Firm,  Mantaasset.  L.  1..  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


The  Greatest  Holstein  Sires 

THROUGH  THEIR  PROGENY  ARE 

FOR  HIS  AGE . . King  Seeis 

Grand-sire  of  the  only  $01b.  Cow 

FOR  HIS  TIME . . Paul  Beets  De  h’ol 

First  Sire  ever  to  produce  100  A.  It.  O.  daughters. 

FOR  ALIy  AGES  AND  TIME.. Pontiac  Korndyke 
Sire  of  most  30  &  40  daughters  and  grand-daughters 

All  these  are  combined  In  (i  BULL  CALF  born 
'  June  25,  1918. 

His  Sire  has  a  30-lb.  dam  and  grand-dam.  His 
Sire’s  sire  was  out  of  a  28-lb.  daughter  of  Paul  Beets 
De  Kol.  His  dam  has  a  30-lb.  sire  and  is  out  of  a 
20-lb.  Junior  2-year-old  heifer. 

He  traces  to  King  Segis  through  his  sire’s  Sire  and 
his  sire’s  dam,  also  through  his  dam’s  dam. 

Everyone  of  his  five  Great  Grand  Sires  has 
shown  his  ability  to  produce  30-lb.  daughters  and 
all  his  4  grand-dams  are  30-Ib.  cows  hi^one  and 
she  produced  a  3Q-lb.  daughter.  He  isX^hite,  has 
larger  divisions  of  color,  shows  typical  dairy  con¬ 
formation,  could  get  no  tester  when  his  dam  came 
forth  at  2  years  21  days. 

By  taking  this  chance  you  can  now  buy  for  $200.00 
what  may  be  worth  $2000.00  next  season,  as  this  heifer 
has  the  capacity,  constitution  and  uddeT  develop¬ 
ment  with  butter  fat  backing  to  produce  wonder¬ 
fully. 

F.  C.  BIGGS,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Large  Size 
in  Cows 

Is  favorable  toieconomical 
yieldinc  of  milk.  The  food  of  support  in 
comparison  to  size  is  much  less  in  large  cows 
than  in  small  ones,  and  for  this  reason  the 
IIolstein-Friesian  cow  returns  a  greater  net 
profit  on  the  total  amount  of  food  po'-sumed. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  b  o  o  k  1  e  $  e— they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  105,  Brattlebor»,Vt. 


SPOT  FARM 
HOLSTEINS 

Holstein  ht-ifer  calves,  $20  to 
exDi  ess  paid  in  lots  of 
heifers,  bred,  17 
18cow8,bicd;J4have  A. 
O.  dams.  21  registered  bulls, 
10 to  18  mos. old.  60grttde2  yr.- 
old  heifers.  25  grade  cows,  due 
in  spring.  ‘26  close  springers; 
must  be  sold  to  make  stable 
room.  JOHN  C.  NE4S4N.  Tully,  H.  7 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Special  Prices  lor  Next  60  Days 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

50  fresh  cows  and  close  springers* 
lOO  cows  which  are  to  freshen  in  Aug¬ 
ust.  September  and  October.  100  2  and 
3-year-old  heifers*  bred  to  freshen 
early  fall.  The  best  lot  of  stock  ever 
offered  for  sale  in  central  New  York. 

C.  W*  ELLIS*  Jr.*  Meple  Lawn  Farm 
CORTLAND*  N.  Y. 

OlTlce  :  Burgess  Block,  81^^  Main  Stree 


Fresh  Cows  For  Sale 

1 00  Fresh  cows,  milking  40  to  60  lbs.  per  day.  1 00 
Cows  duo  to  calve  November  and  December.  They 
are  large  and  in  good  condition.  Will  please  the  man 
that  wants  extra  good  cows.  1  SO  Grade  heifers,  an 
extra  good  buncli.  60  of  them  are  due  to  calve  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January,  balance  from  January  on  to 
spring.  50  Registered  heifers,  all  ages,  marked  fine 
and  carrya  lotof  good  breeding,  partof  them  due  to 
calve  inDecemberand  January.  20  Good  registered 
bulls,  all  ages. 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 

Dept  “R  ",  203-205  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  CORTLAND,  N.Y. 

Bell  Phone  634. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  ?'L''oS'‘g71'S'iS§ 

Born  Jan.  24,  191R.  A  strrJpfht-back  beauty.  Only  580* 
GEO.  E.  1>1£TZ,  ZeUeuople$  lAutler  Co.,  Pa. 

WE  WILL  GIVE  THE  USE 

of  a  finely  bred,  registered  Holstein  bull  calf  for 
three  years  to  any  responsible  f.armerwbo  wishes  to 
improve  his  herd.  MUGGET  HILL  FARM,  Charlton,  Mass. 

FOR  $700  offer  reg.  Holstein,  8  mos.,  royally 

1  uii  .auu  |„-ed,  show  bull.  Av.  dam  and  sire's 
dam,  over  30  Ihs.  World’s  record  graiiddam.  Send 
for  pedigree.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex.  $IS  to  $20  each.  $.  H.  WOOD  CertUnd,  N*n  T.rk 

t 

MoUtein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

ipecial  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenango,  N.Y 

1 

AYRSHIRES 

ANIMALSforsalI 

Run  mostly  light,  $75  and  up.  Top-noteh 
breeding;  everytliing  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 

FOR  SALE 

A  number  of  very  choice 

Reg.  Ayrshire  Heifers 

and  a  few  choice  BULL  CALVES.  'Those  ani- 
m.ilsare  all  high  cla.ss  and  have  lots  of  type,  quality 
and  breeding.  Wri*«  for  prices  and  description 
Tompkins  Fabm,  -  Lansdale,  Penn. 


40  Rock  Ridge  Farm  Ayrshires  for  sale! 

Address,  GEO.  L.  RODGER*  Gouverneur*  New  York 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25*  A  Practical  Manual  on  thia 
subject.  For  sal*  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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Oic  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


231-Acre  Farm  For  Sale 

situatod  miles  from  Binphiimton,  N.Y.  (Pop.,  60,- 
000.)  The  Prosperous,  world  renowned  Indnstriiil  City 
of  the  State.  Farm  fully  equipped.  Stock,  Crops,  Tools. 
Best  in  State, a  money  maker,  a  mile  frontage.  Main 
Mac.'ulain  State  Highway.  91  0,000  Cash— balance, 
long  term  Mortgage.  I  have  other  farms  not  so  large 
with  and  without  stock.  Write  what  you  want. 

EDGAR  0.  ROSE,  Farm  Broker,  306  Trust  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


manual  of  milk  products,  by 

W.  A.  Stocking:  an  excellent  dairy 
book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 


DON’T  BUY  A  FARM 

until  you  inspect  this  80-acre  dairy-general  farm. 
10-rooititlwellii)g.  Hankbarn.  SOhead.  Oonipletetet 
outbuildings.  Spring  water.  Depot,  village,  cre.am- 
ery  one-half  mile.  Chestnut  loam  soil.  S4, 700.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  201)  Montgomery,  Chester.  Bucks 
County  bargains  surrounding  Philadelphia  through 
FRANK  T.  REESE, 6  East  Airy  Street,  Norristown,  Pa. 


We  pay  highe.st  cash  price  for 
nil  staple  fui-s — Skunk,  Mink, 
Muskrat,  Raccoon,  Red  Fox. 
Fancy  furs  a  specialty,  includ¬ 
ing  Silver  and  Cross  Fox, 
Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  Est.  1870. 
Our  continued  prompt  returns  and  lilwal  policy  ai-o 
now  bringing  us  shipments  from  nil  North  America, 
Ala-ska  to  tlexico.  Send  for  free  Price  List.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N.  V.  Dept.  29 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Shrink  in  Milk 

Can  y(>u  advise  me  what  the  trouble 
can  be  with  a  cow  that  gave  four  quarts 
of  milk  and  suddenly  dropped  down  to 
two  quarts?  I  notice  when  milking  that 
the  cow  .seems  to  draw  her  milk  back. 
To  get  three  quarts  from  her  I  milk  her 
half  an  hour  after  each  milking.  Between 
the  first  and  second  milking  I  feed  her. 
Cow  is  a  .Jersey  about  4^  years  old. 

New  York.  o.  s. 

Indigestion  or  a  chill  would  he  likely 
causes  of  the  shrink  in  milk.  Milk  three 
times  a  day,  massaging  the  udder  thor¬ 
oughly  each  time.  To  bring  back  a  flow 
of  milk  feed  mashes  of  wheat  bran,  corn- 
mea';  and  flaxseed  meal,  made  up  with 
hot  water  and  well  sweetened  with  black¬ 
strap  molasses.  Also  feed  green  .stuff  or 
roots.  Dried  brewer.s’  grain.s,  if  obtain¬ 
able,  would  be  found  an  excellent  milk 
stimulating  feed.  A.  s.  a. 

Diseased  Udder 

My  cow  calved  a  week  ago,  but  her  two 
teats  on  the  left  do  not  have  more  than  a 
cupful  of  milk  at  each  milking.  I  get 
about  four  quarts  from  the  other  two 
teats.  There  is  a  hard  bunch  between  the 
teats,  and  a  little  inflammation  on  the 
right  side  of  the  udder.  A  man  who  has 
been  a  farmer  many  years  .says  that  the 
cow  has  lost  the  u.se  of  these  two  teats 
due  to  pressure  of  blood  on  the  udder. 
Is  there  any  remedy  for  it?  Milk  is  all 
right,  cow  seems  in  good  health  and  eats 
well  ;  has  a  little  congh.  as  I  noticed  while 
milking,  btit  not  much.  S.  A.  A. 

Connecticut. 

The  udder  evidently  is  ruined  for  dairy¬ 
ing,  and  as  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  may 
be  present,  and  this  is  the  more  likely  as 
the  cow  has  a  cough,  we  should  advise 
you  have  her  tested  with  tuberculin. 
If  she  does  not  react,  sell  her  to  the 
butcher ;  if  she  reacts  she  should  he  de¬ 
stroyed.  A.  s.  A. 

Garget 

What  is  the  cause  of  garget  and  what 
I  is  the  cure  for  it?  Can  it  be  prevented, 
and  how?  If  a  cow  starts  to  have  at¬ 
tacks  of  garget  does  it  follow  that  she  is 
liable  to  future  attacks,  and  will  they  be¬ 
come  chronic?  Is  garget  a  local  trouble, 
or  is  it  due  to  a  faulty  condition  of  the 
stomach  or  blood?  c.  L.  .s. 

Vermont. 

Garget  is  mammitis  (inflammation  of 
the  udder)  or  “caked  bag”  and  in  the  worst 
forms  is  caused  by  pus  germs  and  in  mild¬ 
er  attacks  by  chill,  bruise,  injury,  rough, 
incomplete  or  irregular  milking,  the  “dry¬ 
ing  off”  process,  indigestion,  over  feeding, 
sudden  change  of  feed,  coming  in  heat,  etc. 
Many  of  these  causes  are  preventable. 
One  attack  usually  is  followed  sooner  or 
later  by  another,  then  the  disea.se  tends  to 
become  chronic  and  incurable.  Hyinp- 
toms  have  to  be  treated  as  they  occur, 
but  on  general  principles  it  always  is 
well  to  instantly  isolate  the  c*ow,  give  a 
full  dose  of  physic,  milk  clean  every  two 
hours,  bathe  the  udder  persistently  with 
hot  water  and  twice  daily  rub  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  dram  each  of  turpentine  and 
fluid  extract  of  poke  root  and  belladonna 
to  the  ounce  of  lard  or  sweet  oil.  A.  s.  a. 


Lame  Pig 

I  have  a  pig  four  weeks-  old,  lame  in 
all  of  his  legs.  He  has  a  pretty  good  ap¬ 
petite.  II.  T. 

New  York. 

You  do  not  give  necessary  particulars 
as  to  feeding  and  management,  but  we 
suspect  that  the  lameness  is  due  to  rickets 
caused  -by  malnutrition  from  unsuitable 
feed,  lack  of  exercise,  and  possibly  worms 
and  constipation.  At  once  physic  the  pig 
with  castor  oil  in  milk,  then  allow  it  free 
range  on  pasture  and  feed  milk  slop  of 
wheat  mi(ldlings,  ground  rye  or  barley 
and  flaxseed  meal,  adding  lime  water  free¬ 
ly.  A.  8.  A. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  high  prices  of  butter,  cheese  and 
eggs  are  the  feature  of  the  markets,  with 
potatoes  and  apiiles  not  so  strong.  Cab¬ 
bage  has  fallen  off  and  all  vegetables  are 
plenty  and  not  especially  strong.  A  spell 
of  rainless  weather  has  facilitated  work 
so  that  the  supply  ought  to  continue  good. 
Butter  fell  off,  but  it  immediately  ucl- 
vaiiced  again. 

The  demand  for  potatoes  runs  largely 
to  fancy  lots,  which  wholesale  at  $1  to 
,$1. .'")()  per  bu.,  with  Jersey  sweets  $1.50  to 
$1.75  iier  hamper.  Apples  are  easy  at 
$1  to  $1.75  per  bu. ;  jtears,  high  at  ,$2.50 
to  $4  50  per  bu. ;  peaches  going  out  of 
market  so  that  low  gi'ade.s  are  no  longer 
in  much  demand,  be.st  selling  at  $2.50  to 
$4  jier  bu. ;  quinces  are  in  large  receipt, 
selling  at  .$2  to  $2  25  per  bu. 

Onions  are  weak  on  account  of  heavy 
receipts,  at  $1.25  to  $2  per  bu.  for  yellow 
home  grown.  Beans  .S'till  continue  high 
at  $7.20  to  $8.40  per  bu.,  though  eountl-y 
paper.s  are  now  (luoting  some  grades, 
farmers’  prices,  its  low  ns  $4.25. 

Granes  have  suddenly  grown  moio  pleu- 
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ty  and  sell  at  $1  to  $125  for  12-qt.  ha.s- 
ket.  with  California  Malagas  $2.25  per 
24-lb.  box.  Cranberrie.s  are  $9.25  to 
.$9.50  per  bbl.  Southern  fruits  are  strong; 
oranges  are  $15  to  $17;  lemons.  $10  to 
$14,  and  grapefruit  $4.,50  to  .$(>,  all  per 
box;  linnss,  75c  to  $1  per  100;  bananas, 
$2.75  per  btincb. 

Vegetables  are  $1.50  to  .$2,50  for  bean.s, 
per  hamper ;  00  to  75c  for  beets, 

GO  to  70c  for  carrots,  $1  to  $125 
for  cauliflower,  $1.85  to  $1.50  for 
parsnips,  50  to  GOc  for  s])inach,  75c  to 
$1.25  for  white  tuiaiips,  .$1.25  to  $1  85 
for  yellow  turnips,  all  per  bu. ;  $.8  to  $5 
per  100  heads  for  cabbage,  25  to  G.5c  per 
bunch  for  celery,  35  to  40c  for  parsley, 
25  to  .80o  for  radishes,  all  per  doz. 
bui^ches  ;  25  to  30e  per  doz.  for  egg  plant, 
$2  75  to  $3  per  2-doz.  box  for  cucumbers, 
75c;_  to  $l''per  crate  for  tomatoes,  $1  to 
$1.50  per  lOO  lbs  for  Winter  squash. 

Butter  is  temporarily  weak  on  account 
of  heavy  supply  at  59  to  G2c  for  cream¬ 
ery,  50  to  75c  for  dairy,  4G  to  5Gc  for 
crocks,  and  38  to  43c  for  low  grades,  with 
29  to  30e  for  nut  margarine.  Chee.se  is 
firm  at  38e  for  bricks,  31  to  33c  for  full 
milk_and  44c  for  Swiss.  Eggs  are  strong 
at  G5  to  72c  for  hennery,  45  to  GOc  for 
candles.  The  high  price  of  fancy  eggs 
puts  storage  in  good  demancl. 

Poultry  US  very  firm,  on  account  of  light 
offerings,  at  34  to  37c  for  dressed  fowl, 
44  to  45c  for  frozen  turkey,  28c  for 
dressed  or  frozen  old  roosters^  35  to  3Sc 
for  live  roasting  chickens.  31  to  35c  for 
live  fowl,  33  to  35c  for  live  ducks,  25  to 
27c  for  live  geese,  50  to  GOc  per  pair  for 
pigeons,  $1.2()  per  pair  for  jack  rabbits, 
28  to  32c  for  comb  honey.  j.  w.  o. 


Coming  Farmer  Meetings 

National  and  Northern  Nut  Growe'-.s’ 
As.soclation.s,  joint  meeting,  Alban v,  Gn., 
Oct.  3()-Nov.  1. 

Mid-West  Ilorticultural  Exposition. 
Dos  Moines,  Iowa,  Nov.  5-8. 

Southern  Land  Congress,  Savannah, 
Ga..  Nov.  11-12. 

St'cond  Patriotic  Sheep  Meeting,  exlii- 
bitiou  and  sale,  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  Albany  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  State  Department  of  Farms  and 
IMarkets  and  State  Pood  Comrni.ssion,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  12-14. 

National  Grange,  annual  meeting,  Syra- 
use,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  13. 

American  Royal  Livestock  Show,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  lG-2.3. 

New  Jer.sey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
Dec.  2-4. 

Fifth  Annual  National  Farmers’  Ex¬ 
position  and  Ohio  State  Apple  Show,  To¬ 
ledo,  ().,  Dee.  G-14. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  ati- 
nuitl  meeting,  Tole<lo,  ().,  Dec.  G. 

Wisconsin  Cheese  Makers’  As-soeiation, 
Auditorium,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Jan.  8-19, 
1919. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  and  New  York  State  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  joint  meeting,  Rochester, 
N.  y.,  .Jan.  12,  1919. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Nov.  G-7  — Guern.seys.  Waukesha 
County  Guernsey  Breedeivs’  A.ssocisition 
semi-annual  sale  at  Wauke.sha,  Wis.  F. 
E.  h\)x,  secretary. 

Nov.  7 — Holsteins.  The  Walworth 
(bounty  Holstein  Bre(‘der.s’  sale  at  Elk- 
horn,  Wis.  J.  G.  Voss,  maniig(“r. 

Nov.  11 — Holsteins.  Porter  County 
Holstein  Breeders.  J.  B.  Turner,  secre¬ 
tary,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Nov.  12 — Annual  Boar  Sale.  Berkshire 
County  .  Berkshire  Club,  Blythewood 
Farms,  Pittsfield,  Ma».s. 

Nov.  13 — Breeders’  Coiisignmeut  Sale. 
Shorthorns.  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Nov.  1.3 — S.  P.  Emmons  &  Son,  Short¬ 
horns.  Mexico,  Mo. 

Nov.  13 — First  National  Bank  Calf 
Club.  Shorthorns.  Galesburg,  Ill. ;  A.  J. 
Cline,  maiiiiger. 

NoV.  14 — Breeders’  Consignment  Sale. 
Shorthorns.  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Nov.  14 — Jerseys.  Texas  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  Sale  at  Waco,  Texas.  Mr.s.  J.  Riley 
Green,  manager,  Wolfe  City,  Texas. 

Nov.  14-15 — Holsteins.  The  Holstein 
Breeders’  Sale  Co.’s  Consignment  Sale  at 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  S.  H.  Bird,  South 
Byron,  Wis..  manager. 

Nov.  19 — Robt.  H.  Hazlett,  Herefords, 
Ivansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  20-— A.  ■  C.  Lanham,  Shorthorns, 
Sheldon,  Iowa. 

Nov.  21 — Ainericaii  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Association,  Shorthorns.  Kansas  City,  M'l 

No.  21 — -Grant  Count.  .  Wis..  Aber  '  ‘en- 
.\ngus  Breeders’  Associ.  ci  n,  Feuuimore, 
Wis. 

Nov.  22 — American  IL  val  ,  ■'!  of  Here- 
fords,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  22 — J.  Russell  Currier,  Bates 
Shorthorns,  Indiaiiola,  Ic  va. 

Nov.  23 — J.  O.  Soutl  ard,  Herefords, 
Comiskey,  Kan. 

Nov.  2G — Holsteins.  O'ri-couuty  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders'  second  semi-annual  sale  at 
Dixon,  Ill.  Sales  manager,  E.  M.  Det- 
weiler.  Polo,  Ill. 

Nov.  29 — We.«tern  Indiana  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Fowler,  Ind.  W.  O. 
Smith,  secret;) .-y-treasurer. 

Dec,  3-4—  Holsteins.  The  Pure-^bred 
lave  Stock  Sales  Co.  oi  Brattleboro,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Inc 

Dec.  ’’ 0 — Holsteins.  Gormley  Bros. 
Disixu-.-ion  Sale,  .Jefferson.  Wis. 

I'’oh.  4-5,  1919— Hol.stein.s.  Pure-hred 
i.ive  Stock  Sales  (’o,,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

I  .'\-.ril  1-2.  1919 — Holsteins.  I’uretbred 
Live  Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


When  You  Buy  a  Tractor — 

"O  EMEMBER,  it’s  the  plows,  disks,  drills, 
binders,  ensilage  cutters,  feed  grinders, 
threshers  and  the  like  that  do  your  farm  work.  The 
tractor  is  useful  only  as  it  furnishes  cheap,  depend¬ 
able  power  for  all  the  other  machines. 

That’s  why  we  say,  if  you  need  a  tractor,  you  can't  make  a 
mistake  in  buying  an  International  kerosene  tractor. 

We  have  had  over75 years'  experience  with  farm  machines. 
We  know  the  kind  of  power  they  require  —  all  of  them.  For 
over  twelve  years  we  have  sold  tractors  that  supplied  that 
kind  of  power.  We  know  from  experience  that  the  sizes  and 
styles  of  tractors  we  sell  today  will  work  with  the  machines 
you  depend  upon  for  your  success  and  prosperity.  And  — 
our  tractors  all  operate  successfully  on  cheap  kerosene. 

When  you  buy  an  International  kerosene  tractor  you  buy 
with  it  the  benefit  of  our  long  farm  machine  experience  and 
all  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  a  service  organization 
which  brings  a  well  stocked  branch  house  or  a  live,  wide¬ 
awake  retail  dealer  within  telephone  call  of  you.  It  may 
surprise  you  to  know  that  an  International  tractor,  plus  these 
advantages,  which  no  one  else  can  give,  costs  you  less  per 
year  of  active  service  than  any  other  tractor  sold  iu  anywhere 
near  the  same  numbers. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(lacorporated) 

CHICAGO  V  USA 
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ICxtra  Prsfits^: 
IduyaW^tch! 

I  Ship  to  us  this  season  and 
I  buy  a  fine  watch  with  the 
I  exfra  profits  you  get  for 
wyour 


RAW  FURS 


'Our  promise  to  pay  shippers  the  high 
I  prices  of  the  market  pays  you  in  ex* 

I  tra  profits  and  us  in  permanent  ship¬ 
pers.  Ship  today  and  be  convinced  I 

I  Wc  pay  all  express  and  postal  charges 

Quotations  on  request 

CAUDIGMUM  Inc 


CHAS.  S.  PORTER. 

|l*8  West  srth  Street  :N  EW  Vbhk  CITY 


President  aad 
Sole  Owner 


j 


TRAP  ALL 
YOU  CAN  THIS  YEAR 

Wool  and  fuel  are  very  scaree.  Fur 
Garments  are  needed  all  over  the 
world.  We  can  use  immense  quan¬ 
tities  of  raw  skins  Are  there  mink, 
skunk,  coon,  muskrat,  or  other  fur 
bearing  animals  in  your  region?  Trap 
all  you  can  and  snip  the  pelts  to  us. 

Get  your  name  on  our 
Mailing  List  at  once 

No  commissions.  We  pay  express  or  mail  charges 
W e  are  the  largest  and  oldest  fur  house  in  the  world 

W^villonE’eres 

436  West  28th  Street  New  York  City 


IRawHirsI 


New  York  — the  World’s  Fur  Center  ' 

New  York,  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  is 
the  center  of  the  World’s  Fur  business.  No 
matter  where  you  ship  your  Raw  Furs,  they 
must  eventually  come  to  New  York.  We  are 
the  Fastest  Growing  Raw  Fur  House  in  New 
York  because  wo  always  pay  the  highest 
market  prices. 

Our  Latest  Price  List  is  free  on  request. 

David  Blnstein  &  Bro. 
182  West27^StNew\5>rk 


Send  for  our  price  list  today. 

.  Let  ns  prove  to  you  that  wo  pay 
HIGHESTPRICES.  We  pay  exactly 
_  what  wo  quote  and  know  you  will  be 
^pleased  with  our  LIBERAL  GRADING. 

WULFSOHN 

A  house  you  can  depend  upon. 

I  We  make  no  deductions  of  any  kind,  give 
\  every  shipment  individual  consideration 
regardless  of  how  email  or  large.  On 
^  account  of  our  unusual  outlet  for 
furs,  we  can  actually  pay  you 
L  more  money.  Write  for  price  list. 

fM  Wulfsohn&Co. 

205  West  27th  Street 
New  York  City 


GET  THE  MOST  MONEY 

For  Your 

RAW  FURS 

I  need  all  your  furs  to  All  waiting  orders  and  willpay 
the^highest  prices  to  get  them.  Coon,skunk,|fox,  oposs¬ 
um’.  iiiiiik,  muskrat,  wolf  and  all  others.  Five  percent, 
additional  on  all  shipments  over  186.  Send  shipments 
at  once.  Checks  sent  same  day  shipment  arrives 

RFIV  rORlV  266  SEVENTH  AV.. 
OILIY  new  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  24,  1918. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current 
of  trade  here : 

MILK. 

Price  to  producers  in  250-miIe  zone 
from  New  York  for  3  per  cent  milk  is 
•83.57  per  100  lbs.  Retail  places  at  New 
York  are:  Grade  A  bottled,  17  ^/^c; 
Grade  B,  15%c ;  Grade  B  loose  milk  by 
stores,  12^20. 

BUTTER. 

Sales  during  the  week  have  continued 
at  about  the  range  last  reported.  Supplies 
of  medium  grades  are  rather  larger. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . 58  @  58^13 

Good  to  Choice  .  on  &  57 

Lower  Grades .  49  (%  54 

Dairy,  best .  56  ®  5614 

Common  to  Good .  47  ®  55 

City  made .  38  ®  42 

Packing  Stock . f  36  ®  40 

Process  .  44  ®  51 

CHEESE. 

Business  is  light,  owing  to  the  high 
figures  prevailing  on  fresh  stock,  and  the 
limited  quantity  of  held  that  is  available. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  33  ®  33^ 

Good  to  choice .  31  ®  32 

Lower  grades .  29  ®  30 

Skims,  best .  25  ®  2.5^ 

Fair  to  good . 17  ®  23 

RGGS. 

A  few  fancy  whites  are  said  to  have 
sold  at  90  cents,  but  most  of  this  grade 
have  wholesaled  around  85  cents,  and 
good  to  choice  gathered  stock  between  55 
and  60  cents.  The  high  prices  have  at¬ 
tracted  some  white  eggs  from  California, 
wholesaling  at  80  cents  or  a  trifle  under. 


Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  , 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Bulls 

Cows 


Culls  , 


Sheep.  lUO  lbs . 
Lambs  . 


r)llESSKT<  MKATS. 


Pigs. 


87 

® 

90 

72 

® 

85 

64 

® 

65 

50 

® 

60 

85 

@ 

86 

56 

® 

60 

42 

@ 

47 

40 

@ 

47 

11  00 

@16  50 

7  50 

@8  50 

4  00 

®  9  40 

15  00 

@21  00 

8  00 

@14  00 

1,5  75 

@18  00 

7  50 

@10  00 

13  00 

65 

26 

® 

28 

18 

@ 

24 

26 

@ 

28 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

The  demand  is  active.  Prices  reported 
are :  Fowls,  35  to  37c ;  chicken-s,  36  to 
37c ;  roosters,  26c ;  ducks,  30  to  32c ; 
geese,  25  to  26c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best .  40  @  42 

Medium  to  good .  25  ®  30 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  48  ®  50 

Fair  to  Good . 40  @  45 

Fowls .  31  ®  36 

Roosters . 25  &  26 

Spring  Ducks . 39  ®  40 

Squabs,  Uoz .  2  00  ®  8  25 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs. . . . 10  00  @12  25 

Pea . 10  00  @1100 

California,  small  white, . U  50  @11  75 

Bed  Kidney . 10  00  @11  60 

White  Kidney . 12  00  @13  00 

Lima,  California . 13  50  @14  00 

Bruits. 

The  apple  market  is  strong,  with  good 
to  choice  grades  bringing  the  former  high 
range  or  even  more.  Pears  getting  scarce. 
Grapes  lower.  Cranberry  trade  picking 
up  a  little. 

Apples- Baldwin,  bbl .  4  00  @5  00 

Gravenstein  .  4  00  @  6  00 

Fall  Pippin,  bbl .  4  00  @  5  00 

Grimes  .  2  50  @  4  .50 

Alexander . 4  00  @6  00 

Maiden  Blush .  4  00  @  5  00 

Wealthy .  4  50  @  7  00 

Jonathan .  5  00  ®  8  00 

_yMcIntoshJ . . .  6  00  @  8.50 

Crab  Apples,  bbl .  4  00  @12  .50 

Pears.  Anjou,  bbl .  6  00  @  8  00 

C'airgcau,  bbl  ...  6  00  @9  00 

Sheldon,  bbl .  5  00  @10  00 

Kicffer,  bbl .  2  00  ®  4  50 

Muskmelons,  bu .  -  50  @125 

Cranberries,  bbl .  6  00  @10  00 

Grapes,  201b.  bkt . . .  7.5  @125 

Quinces,  bbl . . .  3  UO  ®  8  00 

NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  bu . 8  00  .a  12  00 

Hickory  nuts,  bu .  4  (10  ®  4  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  are  in  larger  receipt  and 
mainly  lower.  Cabbage  temporarily 
scarce  and  higher.  Cauliflower  plentiful 
and  dull.  Onions  averaging  poor — • 
slightly  higher  for  best. 

Potatoes— L.  I.,  bbl .  4  CO  @  5  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  3  50  @  4  00 

Maine,  bbl .  4  25  @4  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  3  00  @  4  00 

Beets,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  00  ®  150 

Cabbage,  ton . 18  UO  @20  00 

Lettuce,  lialf-bbl.  basket .  25  ®  100 

Onions.  100  lbs .  1  00  @  2  50 

Peppers,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  25 

String  Ijeans  bu .  -50  ®  2  00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl, .  I  25  @  I  75 

Peas,  bu .  2  00  @  4  00 

Lima  Beans  bu  .  75  @  1  75 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  2  00  @3  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  bu .  50  @  1  50 

Cucumbers,  bu,  .  1  00  @  2  50 


HAY  AND 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton 


1  IlHrr tll4  i  ping  pays.  New  illus' 
tells  how  to  trap  fox,  muskrat’ 
fir skunk,  wolf,  mink,  etc. ;  water  den, 
^  snow,  log,  blind  sets,  etc.,  how  to  fa.sten 

traps,  stretch  furs,  make  deadfalls,  snares.  Fur  News, 
big  illus.  magazine,  tells  about  fur  markets,  trapping, 
hunting,  woodcraft,  fishing,  fur  farming,  roots,  lierbs: 
lots  of  good  storiea.  Send  10c  coin  for  copy  of  book  and 

S'JSllJiX  FUR  NEWS.  71 W.  23d  St..  New  York,  Room  405 


STRAW. 

.  38  00  @39  on 

No.  2 . . . 34  00  @37  00 

No.  3 . 31  00  @34  00 

Clover  mixed . .• . 36  00  @38  00 

Straw,  Bye, . 20  00  @23  00 

GRAIN. 

Following  are  the  Government  prices 
on  No.  2  red  wheat  at  various  markets : 
New  York..  ,82.37 Vo  ;  Chicago.  $2.23;  St. 
Louis,  $2.21;  Kansas  City,  $2.13.  No.  2 
Y^ellow  corn  is  quoted  at  .81.53  in  Chicago 
and  $1.72  in  New  York.  Oats,  New 
York,  78  to  SOc.  Rye,  $1.77. 


t4bratraiii  Rir 

America’s  »  #  si:.iiOiiis,]iio* 
Leading 
Fur  House 


Furs  Are  Worth  Big  Money 

Furs  will  be  higher  than  they  have  ever  been  in  the  history 
of  the  fur  business  and  the  Abraham  Fur  Co.  will  again  be 
the  leaders  in  paying  trappers  more  money  for  their  furs 
than  they  can  get  from  any  other  fur  house  in  the  World. 

We  were  the  only  large  fur  house  in  the  United  States 
that  made  a  gain  in  number  of  shipments  received  last 
year;  all  others  showed  a  decline.  Why  ?  Because  trap¬ 
pers  everywhere  have  found  out  that  it  pays  and  pays 
big  to  ship  furs  to  Abraham  Fur  Co. 

Anybody  can  tell  you  how  high  furs  are  hut  we  will  show 
you  xoith  real  money.  Send  us  furs  you  have  on  hand  now. 

For  many  years  we  have  made  a  specialty  of  handling 
early  caught  furs  and  we  can  pay  you  a  better  price  for 
this  class  of  furs  than  ever  before. 

We  will  pay  you  more  than  you  can  get  at  home — more 
than  you  can  get  from  any  other  fur  house  and  more  than 
you  expect  yourself — that’s  going  some,  but  we  are  in  a 
position  to  beat  all  price  records  for  furs  and  we  are  going 
to  do  it. 

Write  For  Oar  New  Book  Today 

— the  most  complete  catalogue  of  trapper’s  supplies  carried  by  any 
house  in  the  United  States — quality  of  goods  guaranteed  to  be  as 
represented  and  prices  the  lowest  possible.  Most  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  for  trappers  ever  published — will  show  beginners  how  to 
be  successful  on  the  trap-line,  giving  rules  and  methodsi 
for  trapping  that  never  fail,  contains  information 
for  old  timers  that  will  surprise  them. 

Pictures  of  a  Herd  of  Seals  in  beautiful  colors 
illustrating  how  the  seal  lives  in  his  native  state.; 
pVee  to  anyone  interested  in  fur  business.  _  Write  today. 

Abraham  Fur  Company 

374  Abraham  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


mt  MONEY  for  raw 

Once  anS&B  shipper  alw^s  an  S&B  shipper  becaus^'  the 
S&B  policy  guarantees  highest  prices,  liberal  assortments, 
immediate  returns.  Send  .to-day  for  price  list  and  ship  to 

ST  struck  &  Bossak:  Inc  NejsirfS? 
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He’*  th«  man  who  helped  make  New  York  the  world’s  Premier  Far  Market— leader  of  liberal  ofsortments— of  hifh 
prices — instant  settle-  Mr.  Pfaelzer  will  help  you  buy  Liberty  Bonds  and  War  Sarintrs  Stamps  by  beinR  un- 

ments— the  square  deal.  nsually  liberal  for  quick  shipments.  He  needs  your  furs.  No  shipment  too  small. 

None  too  large.  His  money  awaits  your  Pelts.  Send  for  Price  List  and  ship  to 

p  Pl&ClZGF  &  Co  Members  Ravv  Fur  Merchants*  Ass’n 


WAR  CONDITIONS 

1  open  up  undreamed  of  advantages  to  shippers 
Demand  is  so  great  and  supply  is  so  limited 
that  we  are  this  year  paying  unheard  ot 
prices  for  big  or  little  shipments  of  furs. 

Get  Your  Big  War  Profits 

hy  shipping  to  a  big  fur  house  in  the  big  market. 
No  deductions,  no  commissions,  no  quibbling. 
Just  big,  quick  returns  for  quick  sliipments. 

today  for  price  lis 


RAW  FURS 


He  needs  them  to  keep  the  hors  warm 
“over  there.”  Our  prices  are  sky  high. 
Will  p.ay  5  per  cent,  extra  on  single 
shipments  amounting 
to  $50  or  over.  Ship  us 
now.  Write  for  trapper’s 

fiiide  and  price  list. 
'!•( 


llS-119  WEST  29TH  STREET  (0.*k  17J,  NEW  YORK 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED 

WE  pay  express  charges  and 

guaranteesailsfactory  and 

prompt  returns.  Send  us  trial 
hilpmeni.  Will  hold  shipments 
.  separate  II  requested 

Milton  Sehreiber  ft  Co. 

RAW  FURS 

138-140rfe^^^S||^  vohh; 

West  CITY. 

29th  St 


TRAPPERS 


ee  on  request. 

HARRY  LEVY 

133  W.  2Sth  St.  New  York 


Along  in  Nov. 
when  furs  get 
prime,  Jim  Ellis 
will  issue  aprice 
list  that  any  fur 
shipper  can  understand.  There  won’t  bo  anything 
flashy  or  sensational  about  it  but  the  prices  quoted 
and  tho  prices  paid  will  be  the  same  and  that’s  all 
any  fair  minded  man  expect.s. 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS,  Exporter  Raw  Furs 

34.36  Mill  Stre.l  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  V. 

Established  1899.  Price  list  free. 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  fox,  coon»  skunk,  possum,  ground 
hosr,  rabbit,  etc.,  place  in  animal’s 
burrow.  SOLD  DIKECT  at  factory 
price.  Write  for  Booklet.  Agents 
wanted.  ^ubo  Trap  Mf{c.  Co. 
dill  W.  25lh  Street  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


A.  SISKIND  &  CO.  *•£.  RAW  FURS 

tir4  CL'  11/  O'TTn  CT  HI  V  HANDSOME  SOUVENIR  GIVEN  ON  RECEIPT  OF  FIRST  SHIPMENT 

134-30  Tf.G/indl.,  It.  1.  get  yours  early,  write  for  our  price  list  n 
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Improve  the  Value  of  Your  Live-Stock 


DON’T  neglect  slight  ailments, 
they  often  lead  to  serious 
and  con^plicated 
diseases  or 
death. 


This  is  the  reason  we  present  the 
well-known  and  thoroughly 
tried  Preventative 
and  Curative 
Remedy 


ETHOL 


(which  is  an 
Etherial  Oil  Compound) 

An  achievement  of  a  chemist 
who  devotes  his  theoretical  and 
practical  experience  for  improving 
the  condition  of  live-stock. 


FALK 


ETHOL  regu¬ 
lates  and  relieves 
ailments  of  the  Bowels, 
Stomach,  Liver  and  Bladder; 
indirectly  correcting  faulty  or  sluggish 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  ailing  or  sick 


Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep  and  Poultry 

ETHOL  is  dependable  in  treating  of  Indigestion,  which  is  the  chief 
cause  of  many  ailments  known  as  Colic,  Bloat,  Constipation, 
Diarrhoea,  Worms,  Cholera  and  general  loss  of  flesh. 

ETHOL  is  also  very  valuable  to  combat  diseases  caused  by  Exposure 
and  Chills.  For  all  the  above  complications  we 
highly  recommend  ETHOL. 

ETHOL  is  sold  in  one  gallon  cans  and  the  regular 
price  is  $5.50  per  gal.  For  a  limited  time  however 
we  make  this 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER  % 


In  order  to  introduce  ETHOL  to  every  stock  owner  in  the 
country,  we  have  put  up  a  large  quantity  in  one  quart  tin  cans, 
which  we  will  send  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  $1.50.  If  after  a  fair 
trial  you  arc  not  satisfied  that  ETHOL  is  all  we  claim  for  it  return 
the  can  to  us  and  we  will  refund  your  remittance.  Send  for  your 
can  today.  Write  today  for  our  FREE  BOOKLET  “Cows  and 
their  Care.”  It  contains  information  of  value  to  every  dairyman. 

State  Distributors  Wanted 

VETERINARY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

282  PEARL  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Tho  Paying  Cow 

The  full  producing  cow— whether  it  be 
in  milk  or  meat,  is  a  healthy  cow.  No 
half-sick  cow  that  doesn’t  digest  all 
she  eats  or  has  any  other  unseen  ail¬ 
ment  is  anything  but  a  loss. 

Nutriotone  helps  you  get  every  cent 
out  of  your  feed  costs.  It  saves  doctor¬ 
ing  for  indigestion,  worms,  abortion, 
scours  —  and  many  other  ailments. 
It’s  nature’s  concentrated  stock  tonic 
— not  a  dope.  Mixed  with  other  feeds, 
it  goes  far. 

We  have  a  Liberal  Trial  Offer.  A 
postal  brings  it. 

W.  D.  Carpenter  Co. 

Box  50  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  CUT  OUT 

A  Shoe  Boil,  Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 

FOR 


ABSORBINE 

.  TPAOt  MARK  REG.'J.S.PAT.OFF. 


TvIIl  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2. 50  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  the  antiieptit 
liniment  for  Boils,  Bruises,  Sores,  SwelUngs.  Varicose  Veins. 
Allays  Pain  and  InOammalion.  Price  $1,2$  a  bottle  at  drug- 
gisu  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

W. F.YOUNG, P.D. F.,  88Tein[)leSi.,Sprlngheld, Mass# 

MINERAL^’tl? 
HEAVE5?ars 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

■  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


$3  Package 

fluaranleod  to  give 
•afisfaetion  or 
money  rotundod 

$I  Package  sufliclent 

for  ordiuary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet^ 


VIMEBAL  HEAVE  BEMEDV  CO.,  <t6i  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg,  lift 


MILK 


. and 

WAR  TIME 


In  these  days  of  high  prices 
for  dairy  products,  the  “poor 
milker’’  is  more  than  ever  a 
liability. 

But  before  you  sell  the  cow 
that  is  not  producing  well,  try 
to  imiirovo  her  condition.  Her 
milk  value  is  much  greater 
than  her  meat  value. 

Most  poor  milkers  are  non¬ 
productive  because  of  some  de¬ 
fect  of  health,  which  can  be 
quickly  remedied  by  intelligent 
treatment. 

Kow-Kure  is  a  medicine  that 
acts  quickly  on  the  organs  of 
digestion  and  milk  production. 
Its  widely  known  tonic  and 
curative  qualities  have  made  it 
the  standard  cow  medicine  for 
the  prevention  of  disease  and 
the  treatrhent  of  Abortion,  Bar¬ 
renness,  Retained  Afterbirth, 
Scouring,  Host  Appetite  and 
Bunches. 

Give  Kow-Kur©  a  trial;  it 
will  do  for  you  what  it  Is  do¬ 
ing  for  thousands  of  other.s. 
Peed  dealers  and  druggists  sell 
Kow-Kure;  GOo 
and  $1.20  pack¬ 
ages.  Send  for 
free  treatise, 
“T  lx  c  H  o  ni  e 
Cow  Doctor.” 


DAIRY 

ASSOCIATION  CO. 


Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Lump  Jaw 


i: 

■  The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treat  • 

■  ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

I  Fleming’s  Actinoform 

H  Sold  for  $2.50  a  bottle  under  a  positive 
H  guarantee  since  1896-^0!(r  money  re- 
B  funded  if  it  fails.  Write  today  for 

■  FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

book  of  197  pairos  and  67  illuatrationu.  It  ia  FREE, 
FLEMING  BROS.,  Cbeaiisti, 300  Union  Slock  Tords,  Cbtcigo 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  I  83  Hudson  A 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Artificial  Feeding  for  Young  Pigs 

I  have  a  litter  of  pigs  that  I  have  taken 
away  from  sow  on  account  of  her  dis¬ 
position,  except  for  feeding,  which  I  try 
to  give  them  every  three  hours,  varying 
.somewhat  day  and  night.  IIow  long  this 
will  work  I  do  not  know.  I  would  like 
some  formula,  a  mixture  of  sweet  cow’s 
milk,  sugar  and  water,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  that  will  be  a  success.  We  tried  last 
year  and  succeeded  for  a  week,  and  then 
the  little  pigs  forgot  to  eat,  F.  h.  g. 

New  York. 

Unleas  it  is  absolutely  necessary  it  is 
unsatisfactory  to  take  pigs  from  their 
mother  when  they  are  so  young  as  sug- 
gestefl  by  F".  H.  G.  A  safer  procedure 
would  be  to  take  the  pigs  away  from  their 
dam  and  lot  them  nurse  every  two  hours 
rather  than  attempt  to  feed  them  a  sup¬ 
plemental  feeding  as  is  suggested.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  unless  you  are  very  careful,  the 
brood  sow  will  dry  up  under  this  inter¬ 
mittent  feeding,  and  the  pigs  will  become 
stunted  and  irregular  in  their  digestive 
systems.  However,  if  you  desire  to  put 
them  on  a  grain  ration,  the  following 
mixture  is  suggested:  Skini-inilk.  25 
pounds ;  who, at  middlings,  one  pound  ;  or. 

•  red  dog  flour,  five  pounds;  ground  barley, 
two  jionnds ;  oilmeal,  one  pound.  This 
ration  will  serve  the  most  useful  imriMise 
after  the  pigs  are  six  weeks  old.  For 
youngsters  less  than  this  age  it  will  be 
prudent  to  take  whole  cow’s  milk,  reduce 
this  about  25  per  cent  with  water,  and 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar  to  each  five 
quarts  of  milk.  The  addition  of  a  little 
dry  feed  in  the  way  of  cracked  corn  or 
sifted  oats  should  be  supplied  in  ca.se  this 
mixture  involved  any  Iaxativene.ss  in  the 
excretory  system. 

For  iny  jiart,  I  would  not  separate  the 
pigs  from  the  old  sow  unless  it  is  abso- 
Ir.tely  necessary,  for  usually  if  she  is  cross 
at  farrowing  time,  provided  the  pigs  do 
not  annoy  her  too  persistently,  she  will 
gradually  come  around  and  own  them,  and 
the  milk  flow  will  continue. 

F.  C.  MINKLER, 


Copra  Meal  for  Feeding 

What  c.'ia  ycui  tell  us  about  “copra 
meal,”  offered  as  a  new  fecnl  for  stock? 
IIow  does  it  compare  with  other  feeds? 

J.  F. 

Gopra  meal,  which  is  nothing  else  than 
ground  cocoanut  after  the  oil  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted,  has  been  promoted  rather  exten¬ 
sively  as  a  concentrate  u.seful  for  feeding 
live  stock.  It  has  been  argued  that,  since 
its  analysis  does  not  vary  materially  from 
that  of  cottonseed  meal  or  old  process 
linseed  meal,  it  can  replace  in  many  ra¬ 
tions  these  products.  Evidently  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  not  palatable.  Certain  classes  of 
live  stock,  such  as  beef  .steers  and  mar¬ 
ket  hogs,  will  not  gain  in  flesh  -with  any 
degree  of  rapidity  if  copra  meal  consti¬ 
tutes  as  much  as  20  per  cent  of  their  ra¬ 
tion.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  just  why 
this  condition  prevails,  but  experiments 
.show  conclusively  that  this  product  is 
not  destined  to  play  a  very  important 
part  in  economical  rationing  of  live  stock. 
Perhaps  the  trouble  results  from  the  fact 
that  the  copra  meal  still  contains  a  gen¬ 
erous  quantity  of  cocoanut  oil,  and  when 
this  product  is  stored  in  warm  weather  it 
becomes  rancid  and  toxic,  and  hence  un¬ 
palatable.  The  .same  condition  prevails 
with  a  great  many  of  the  products  which 
are  the  residue  of  oil-bearing  seeds ;  but 
with  oilmeal  and  jieaiiut  meal  the  pi'ocess 
of  extraction  is  so  complete  that  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  amount  of  oil  obtains  in 
the  meal  .  Distributors,  therefore,  who 
have  secured  either  copra  meal  or  a  pro¬ 
duct  known  as  “horse  bean  meal,”  are 
very  apt  to  receive  coinjilalnts  from  their 
customers  that  it  has  been  represented  to 
them  that  these  products  are  eiiual  in 
feeding  value  to  either  cottonseed  meal  or 
oilmeal.  Usually  generous  amounts  of 
these  materials  are  "used  in  fertilizer  mix¬ 
tures.  and  it  is  merely  a  suggestion  that, 
if  they  cannot  be  fed  to  advantage,  this 
use  will  be  putting  them  to  their  best 
service.  f.  c.  m. 


Grain,  Mangels  and  Hay  for  Cows 

What  is  the  best  balanced  grain  ration 
for  feeding  milch  cows,  and  how  much  to 
feed  daily,  per  cow?  What  quantity  of 
mangels  should  be  fed  daily  in  con.iJinc- 
tion  with  the  grain  feed,  per  cow?  WTiat 
quantity  of  hay  should  be  fed  in  con.junc- 
tion  with  grain  and  root  feed,  per  cow? 
Whicli  hay  is  jireferable,  Alfalfa,  clover, 
Timothy  or  mixed  clover  and  Timothy? 

New  .Torsey,  j.  j. 

In  general  there  is  really  no  such  thing 
as  the  best  balanced  grain  ration  for 
cows.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  available  roqghage.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  corn  silage  and  Timothy  hay,  both 
low  in  protein,  would  require  a  grain  mix¬ 
ture  high  ill  protein,  while  with  Alfalfa 
or  clover  hay  as  a  roughage  the  grain 
ration  would  be  lower  in  protein.  The 
cost  of  available  feeds  also  enters  in  as  a 
iactor  in  determining  what  is  the  best 
ration.  Assuming  that  you  have  mixed 
Iiay  to  feed  with  the  roots  mentioned,  a 


good  grain  mixture  would  be  two  parts 
bran,  one  part  oilmeal,  one  part  gluten 
feed  and  two  parts  cottonseed  meal.  In 
general  a  cow  needs  a  pound  of  grain  to 
each  3^  to  four  pounds  of  milk  produced 
daily  ;  30  pounds  of  mangels  per  cow  per 
day  given  in  two  feeds  is  about  right  for 
the  average  cow. 

The  best  rule  for  hay  feeding  is  to  give 
cows  all  they  will  clean  up  ;  say,  feed  in 
forenoon  and  afternoon  and  another  in 
early  evening.  With  roots  given  as  above 
mentioned,  the  average  cow  will  take  15 
to  20  pounds  of  hay  daily.  Alfalfa  and 
clover  arc  in  a  class  by  themselves  in 
feeding  dairy  cows.  The  principal  advan¬ 
tages  of  Alfalfa  over  Timothy  are  that  it 
is  relished  better,  cows  clean  it  up  better, 
and  it  is  high  in  protein,  that  necessary 
food  nutrient  most  difficult  to  grow  in  the 
form  of  grain  on  our  farms.  With  Al¬ 
falfa  and  roots  or  Alfalfa  and  silage  one 
needs  to  feed  hut  little  grain ;  say  one 
pound  to  five  pounds  of  milk,  and  the 
ration  can  contain  some  corn,  rye,  barley 
or  oats,  all  easily  home-grown.  As  a 
contrast  to  the  grain  ration  given  above. 
Alfalfa  hay  would  make  it  possible  to  use 
two  parts  bran  or  ground  oats,  two  parts 
cornmeal,  one  part  gluten  feed  and  one 
part  cottonseed,  and.  as  before  mentioned, 
jess  grain  would  have  to  be  fed.  In  mix¬ 
ing  up  a  grain  ration  add  a  pound  of 
coarse  fine  salt  to  each  100  pounds  of  feed. 

n.  F.  J. 


Early  Silage  Feeding 

In  regard  to  your  suggestion  in  “Brev¬ 
ities,”  page  ins.  on  feeding  silage  as 
soon  as  silo  is  full,  this  advice  is  directly 
contrary  to  what  my  neighbors  have  told 
me.  Everyone  said  not  to  start  to  feed¬ 
ing  silage  .,antil  cold  weather.  This  is 
my  first  year  with  a  silo,  and  if  I  can 
commence  to  feed  now  it  will  help  out 
a  great  deal.  p.  c.  B. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  all  right  to  begin  feed¬ 
ing  your  silage  right  away.  It  is  always 
wise  to  stai't  on  the  silage  before  Fall 
feed  gets  too  short  and  cows  dry  off  to 
a  certain  extent.  If  you  start  feeding  at 
once  there  will  he  lu'actically  no  silage 
wasted  on  the  surface  layer.  A  plentiful 
supply  of  silage  lielfis  to  keep  pasture  con¬ 
ditions  the  year  round,  and  this  means 
more  milk  produced  at  less  cost. 

u.  F.  J. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Pigs  Dying 

I  had  seven  pigs;  bought  them  when 
.voung,  and  they  are  now  10  months  old, 
but  about  three  weeks  ago  they  began  to 
ho  sick.  _  I  was  feeding  them  tomatoes 
about  twice  a  day  and  .since  then  the  pig.s 
have  become  sick.  They  do  not  eat;  just 
lay  around,  and  in  about  three  or  four 
days  they  died.  I  have  lost  three  and  the 
ether  four  are  in  the  same  condition. 
Could  it  he  hog  cholera?  a.  S. 

New  Y'ork. 

In  all  probability  cholera  has  killed 
your  pigs.  'I’oinatoes  would  not  have  that 
effect.  After  death  from  cholera  red  spots 
may  he  seen  upon  the  lining  of  the  blad¬ 
der.  the  surface  of  the  kidneys  under  the 
outer  capsule  and  the  intestines,  more  e.s- 
pecially  the  cecum,  or  first  large  intestine. 
Before  death,  hogs  scour,  become  weak  or 
paralyzed,  cough  and  may  show  red  or 
purple  blotches  njion  the  skin.  The  dis¬ 
ease  is  preventable  by  vaccination. 


Weaning  Foal 

T  have  a  colt  between  three  and  four 
months  old.  IIow  soon  may  she  be 
weaned,  and  how  can  it  best  he  done?  I 
would  like  to  use  the  mare  soon.  Can 
she  be  used  to  light  work  when  the  colt  is 
about  four  months  old?  If  not,  how  soon? 

New  Jersey.  li.  \v. 

The  foal  may  he  weaned  at  five  or  six 
months  old  if  it  has  learned  to  eat  oats, 
bran,  grass  and  hay,  and  is  in  good  <'on- 
dition.  Wean  and  he  done  with  it.  Pre¬ 
paratory  to  this  put  the  mare  and  foal  on 
spare  pasture  and  ouly  let  the  foal  cat 
grain.  The  object  is  to  reduce  the  milk 
flow  of  the  mare  before  weaning  the  foal. 
After  weaning  it  may  he  nece.ssary  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  udder  of  .some  of  its  milk  at  in¬ 
creasing  intei-vals.  The  mare  may  be 
lightly  worked  every  day  from  now  on. 


Ailing  Dog 

My  collie  is  very  thin  and  has  a  very 
poor  appetite;  he  vomits  quite  often  anil 
coughs  as  though  to  eject  .something  from 
his  throat.  Sometimes  he  breathes  heavy 
when  asleep.  j. 

Chronic_  bronchitis  causes  such  symp¬ 
toms,  but  it  is  (piite  possible  that  the  dog 
also  harbors  worms.  Give  him  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  glyco-heroin  twice  daily,  and 
if  necessary  increase  to  three  doses  a  day 
and  then  gradually  increji.se  the  doses  if 
the  cough  persists.  If  worms  are  seen  in 
the  feces,  give  worm  medicine,  whicli  you 
can  buy  xeady  for  use  at  the  drug  store. 
Add  limewuter  to  milk  and  oatmeal  mush, 
which  may  then  he  retained.  Have  the 
dog  take  outdoor  exercise,  but  keep  him 
out  of  wet  and  damp  beds.  A.  s.  a. 
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The  Agricultural  Record  of 
Charles  S.  Whitman 

is  a  record  of  broken  promises  and  unful¬ 
filled  agreements.  Never  in  the  history  of 
New  York  State  has  agriculture  been  so 
shamefully  treated  as  by  the  Whitman  ad¬ 
ministration.  Whitman  promised  a  farm 
and  market  council  that  would  be  appointed 
on  recommendation  of  farm  organizations. 
He  deliberately  insulted  the  Grange,  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  fruit  growers’  associa¬ 
tions  and  other  agricultural  societies  by  ap¬ 
pointing  Farm  and  Maiket  Council  No.  I 
without  consulting  any  farmer.  Politicians 
made  the  appointments.  The  State  Grange, 
the  Federation  of  Agriculture,  both  State 
and  horticultural  societies  and  farm  mass 
meetings  protested  by  passing  strong  resolu¬ 
tions  condemning  Governor  Whitman  for 
his  insults  to  farmers. 

Governor  Whitman  has  increased  the 
taxes  of  every  farmer  in  New  York  State. 
Is  any  farmer  better  off?  Governor  Whit¬ 
man  favored  and  signed  a  new  school  law 
that  was  so  offensive  and  destructive  of 
agricultural  interests  that  it  had  to  be  re¬ 
pealed  last  Winter.  Governor  Whitman 
has  slurred  agriculture  on  many  occasions. 
Though  farmers  helped  to  elect  him,  he 
has  by  his  acts  been  an  open  enemy  to 
farmers. 

lie  made  “Siisar  Beet”  Betts  secretaiy  of  his 
first  Farm  and  Market  Commission.  He  put  a 
labor  leader  at  the  head  of  both  the  first  and 
second  Farm  and  Market  Council.  Charles  S. 
Whitman  thinks  no  farmer  in  New  York  State 
is  capalile  of  presiding  over  that  Council. 

Cliarles  S.  Whitman  has  taken  the  State  Fair 
Commission  out  ot  the  farmers’  hands  entirely, 
lie  even  refused  to  apiioint  a  representative  of 
tlie  State  Grange  as  one  of  the  commissioners, 
altliongli  until  ho  became  Governor,  the  Grange 
was  always  given  such  recognition. 

Where  Does  the  Farmer  Come  In? 

Who  represented  the  farmers  on  the  State 
Food  Commission?  What  representation  did 
they  have  on  the  Farms  and  Markets  Council? 
Where  is  the  State  Deiiartment  of  Agideulture 
that  every  State  is  supposed  to  have  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  farmer?  New  York 
State  once  had  it.  P(>liti(;s  has  taken  its  place, 
as  the  following  will  show: 

Farm  Labor  Specialists 

Charles  W.  Reynolds,  cigar  packer  and  barber, 
was  apiiointed  a  farm  labor  specialist  at  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  to  have  chai’gt^  of  farm  labor 
in-ohlems  of  that  district.  At  Auburn,  Cayuga 
County,  there  has  been  appointed  John  H. 
Rahrle  as  farm  labor  siieciali.st.  He  is  president 
of  the  Central  Labor  TTnion,  and  a  cigarmaker 
by  occupation.  The  State  Food  Commission 
passed  a  resolution  at  New  York  City,  March  4, 
101S.  making  certain  appointments  as  farm 
labor  specialists.  This  i-esolntion  contained  the 
name  of  Homer  D.  Call,  128  Wood  Ave.,  Syra¬ 
cuse.  N.  Y.  Call  is  international  secretary  of 
the  International  Butchers’  Union. 

.Another  name  included  in  the  resolution  is 
Join)  M.  O’llanlon  of  Troy.  He  is  publisher  of 
the  Labor  Advocate  and  Is  a  .iournalist,  and  has 
a  considerable  reputation  as  a  labor  agitator. 
Another  name  appealing  on  this  list  is  John  H. 
Clark.  219  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  hu.siness 
agent  of  one  of  the  trades  unions.  .Another 
name  is  that  of  Augustus  .T.  Bly,  printing  press¬ 
man,  of  699  Jackson  .Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Farmers!  Consider  and  Reflect! 

The  day  is  past  when  a  Governor  can  tell  a 
farm  representative,  as  Charles  S.  Whitman 
did.  that  “It  is  none  of  the  farmer.s’  business 
whom  he  appoints  to  office,”  even  though  the 
appointments  are  for  positions  in  agricultuml 
■  channels.  Farmers  of  New  York  will  show  Gov¬ 
ernor  Whitman  that  it  does  concern  them  as  to 
whom  he  appoints  to  office. 

T.ikewise  Avith  school  legi.slation.  Rural  dis- 
triefs  Avill  teach  the  lawmakers  a  lesson  about 
consulting  them  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  so 
vitally  close  as  our  schools  and  the  education  of 
the  farmer’s  children.  The  farmers  of  New 
York  State  should  consider  well  whether  they 
desire  to  return  to  office  a  man  who  forgot  their 
existence  when  their  interest  was  at  stake. 


Jobs  or  Food 

Which  is  the  Farmer 
interested  in? 

Are  you  getting  a 
Square  Deal? 

★ 

DEMOCRATIC  CANDIDATE 
FOR  GOVENOR 


WHERE 

ALFRED  [.SMITH 

STANDS 

ALFRED  E.  SMITH  BELIEVES 
THAT  THERE  ARE  SOME  DEPART¬ 
MENTS  OF  THE  STATE  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  THAT  SHOULD  BE  LIFTED 
OUT  OF  AND  AS  FAR  REMOVED 
FROM  POLITICS  AS  POSSIBLE,  DE¬ 
PARTMENTS  SUCH  AS  THE  EDUCA¬ 
TION  DEPARTMENT  AND  THE 
HEALTH  DEPARTMENT.  HE  BE¬ 
LIEVES  THAT  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE  SHOULD  BE 
ADDED  TO  THIS  NUMBER. 

He  Can  Do  If,  He  Has  the 
Capacity,  He  Has  the  Ability 

The  New  York  Times  Says  Editorially: 

“If  the  Governor  of  J^ew  York  should 
know  the  business  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  in  modern  memory  has  been 
better  qualified  for  the  post  in  that  respect 
than  Mr.  Smith?” 


The  Agricultural  Record  of 
Alfred  £.  Smith 

and  the  Democratic  Party  stands  as  a  nota¬ 
ble  achievement.  From  1911  to  1914,  years 
when  Alfred  E.  Smith  was  a  member  of  the 
Assembly,  majority  leader  and  speaker, 
more  constructive  and  beneficial  legislation 
was  passed  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer 
than  in  the  sixteen  previous  years  of  Repub¬ 
lican  control. 

Alfred  E.  Smith  Introduced  the  Foods 
and  Markets  Bill 

in  1914,  which  created  the  first  State  Depart- 
tnent  of  Food.s  and  Market.s,  The  bill  became 
a  law. 

Under  Charles  8.  Whitman,  in  191.5,  the 
appropriation  allowed  the  department  was 
so  small  the  Commissioner  was  obliged  to 
forego  his  salary  and  u.se  it  to  pi'omote  the 
woi’k.  The  further  histoiw  of  the  department  to 
the  present  day  is  familiar  to  every  farmer. 
Today  the  Whitman  Council  of  Farra.s  and  Mar¬ 
kets  of  nine  members  consists  of  five  men  who 
ai-e  residents  of  cities  of  this  State,  two  who 
are  residents  of  incorporated  villages,  and  only 
two  give  their  occupation  as  that  of  farmer. 

The  Day  of  Reckoning 

The  day  of  reckoning  is  here,  and  .\lfred  E. 
Smith  believes  that  the  farmers  of  this  State 
are  ready  to  call  to  account  Charles  S.  Whitman 
for  his  flagrant  violation  of  his  promises  and 
his  undisguised  efforts  to  pay  his  political  debts 
at  the  expense  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  Markets. 

Alfred  E.  Smith  believes  that  the  way  to  get 
things  done  is  to  get  people  to  do  them  who  are 
by  training  and  exr)erience  fitted  for  their  job, 
and  if  elected  he  will  see  to  it  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Markets  are  rdstoi-ed  to  the  farmers  of  the 
State.  Each  of  these  departments  should  be 
reorganized  at  the  first  opportunity  and  each 
placed  under  the  head  of  a  single  commissioner. 
In  making  the.se  appointments  Mr.  Smith  will 
select  only  men  who  are  farmers  or  agreeable  to 
the  farmers,  and  who  know  the  farming  hu.sine.ss. 

Agriculture  means  food.  Food  to  be  plenty 
must  bring  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  actual 
fartners  who  labor  to  produce  it.  We  may 
.safely  leave  the  (piestion  of  maintaining  the 
fertility  of  our  fields  to  our  .splendid  expeilment 
stations,  to  our  agricultural  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  and  to  our  farm  Inireaus,  all  of  which  will 
have  the  earnest  support  of  Alfred  E.  Smith. 
But  the  Department  of  Agriculture  must  and 
shall  be  made  an  active  and  efficient  part  of  his 
administration.  It  must  be  operated  under  a 
single  head,  representing  the  farmers’  interests 
entirely,  who  shall  be  charged  with  full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  farmers’  interests. 

Farmers  Should  Not  Be  Annoyed 

The  farmers  of  the  State  should  not  be  an¬ 
noyed  by  the  interference  of  politicians.  Neither 
should  they  be  siibjected  to  useless  and  unneces¬ 
sary  regulatory  laws.  Neither  should  they  be 
harassed  by  the  overlapping  and  countless  in¬ 
spections  of  agents  and  representatives  of  va¬ 
rious  bureaus,  councils  and  commissions  as  now 
constituted.  The  State  needs  food,  and  the  only 
men  who  can  supply  it  are  farmers.  We  rely 
.absolutely  on  the  farmers  of  this  country  for 
food,  and  Mr.  Smith  believes  the  State  can  in  no 
better  way  perform  its  duties  than  by  making 
the  production  of  food  as  easy  as  i)ossible  and 
by  making  the  distribution  of  it  after  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  efficient  and  economical. 

Food  Distribution 

The  question  of  food  distribution  is  one  which 
Mr.  Smith  believes  shonld  engage  our  serioxis 
attention,  because  without  an  economical  distri¬ 
bution  it  is  diffi<a]lt.  if  not  impossible,  to  produce 
food  at  a  profit.  To  secure  .such  a  distribution 
it  may  be  necessary  for  the  various  cities  of  this 
State  to  undertake  a  new  and  I'evolutionary  mar¬ 
keting  program.  The  distribution  of  milk  and 
other  perishable  foods  is  a  local  question,  and 
will  have  to  be  aided  with  adecpiate  legislation 
both  by  the  cities  and  by  the  State.  In  this 
legislation  the  fundamental  id('a  should  always 
be  that  the  man  who  produces  food  is  entitled 
to  a  reasonable  living  profit.  'Fo  secure  this 
reasonable  i)rofit  the  farmers  and  their  interests 
will  have  Mr.  Smith’s  cordial  sui)port  and  his 
sincere  co-operation,  and  no  legislation  relating 
to  food  distribution  which  affects  the  fanners’ 
interests  vitally  will  receive  his  sanction  until 
he  is  sure  that  it  has  theirs. 


Vote  For  Alfred  E.  Smith,  He.  Will  Keep  His  Promises 


(A  dveriisement) 


Democratic  State  Committee,  Suracuse,  N.  Y. 
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ITAe  RURAL  NEW. YORKER 


Buy  Milking  MacMnes  As  You*d  Buy  Stock 


X/^hen  you  buy  a  pure-bred  cow 
*  you  are  interested  as  much  in  her 
pedigree  as  in  her  butter-fat  record. 

Scrub  cows  sometimes  establish  a  highly 
productive  record  for  a  limited  time. 
But  when  you  buy  a  pure-bred  cow,  her 
pedigree  is  your  guarantee  of  uniform, 
heavy  production 
year  in,  year  out. 

You  know  you  are 
taking  no  chances. 

Buy  milking  ma¬ 
chines  the  same  way. 

Investigate  their  past 
records.  Find  out 
what  machines  are 
standing  up  best  un¬ 
der  years  of  service.  Inquire  into  their 
effect  on  the  herd — milk -production, 
lessened  udder  and  teat  trouble,  effect 
on  lactation  period,  etc.  Also  find  out 
what  machines  the  big  milk  producers 
and  breeders  use. 

When  measured  by  these  standards, 
you’ll  be  surprised  at  the  overwhelming 


Empire^  leadership.  You’ll  find  them 
milking  the  foremost  herds  in  the 
country,  and  you’ll  find  them  on  the 
small  dairy  farms  of  10  cows  or  more. 

They’re  everywhere.  Why? 

Because  the  Empire  works  in  harmony 
with  the  cow.  The  Empire  Super-Simple 
Pulsator— the  pulsator 
without  a  piston  — 
causes  a  uniform  ac¬ 
tion  on  teat  cups. 

Pistons  wear  and  leak 
vacuum,  resulting  in 
uneven  teat  cup  action, 
nervous,  irritated  cow 
and  reduced  milk  flow. 

The  Empire  Pistonless 
Pulsator  cannot  leak  vacuum.  The  ac¬ 
tion  is  always  regular  and  positive. 

Cows  like  it.  It  soothes  them  and  they  let  down 
their  milk  in  increased  quantities.  Lactation 
period  is  increased.  Teat  and  udder  troubles 
diminish  and  the  health  of  the  herd  is  improved. 

Investisrate  the  Einpire.  Look  into  its  “pedigree”— 
past  performance.  Get  our  J918  Catalog  No.  23  .  Let 
U3  have  our  dealer  give  you  a  demonatratlon.  No 
obligation,  o£  course. 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Chicago,  III.  Denver,  Colo.  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 

Also  manufacturer*  of  Empire  Cream  Separators,  CasolineEngine*  and  Farm  Electric  Plant* 


MIL.KINO  MACHINE 


49%  SAVED  IN  COST 

St  OF  FEEDING.  HOGS 


An  all -grain  ration  is  expensive  as  well  as  unsatisfactory.  It 
needs  animal  protein,  the  muscle-maker,  and  bone  phosphate  of 
lime,  the  bone-builder,  to  balance  it  up.  These  vital  elements 
are  best  supplied  by 


Reichard’s  Digester  Tankage 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  411, 
shows  that  in  certain  experiments  tlie  addition  of  Diecster  Tankage  to  the 
train  ration  saved  49%  in  the  feed  cost  of  producing  pork.  Take  advantaec 
of  this  fact  and  thereby  save  yourself  a  lot  of  money. 

Rcichard’s  Dieester  Tankage  is  the  best  on  the  market.  It  is  made  from 
selected  materials,  is  uniformly  sweet,  brings  results. 

Demand  It  from  your  dealer  by  name — refuse  substitutes.  Write  us  today 
for  free  Hog  Booklet,  samples  and  prices  of  tankage. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD 
1 S  W.  Lawrence  St.  Allentown.  Pa. 


?.ioq  Lbs. 
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Unicorn  Dairy  Ration 

A  quality  feed  at  the  right  price 

It  is  a  combination  of  the  best  feeds  money  can 
buy.  Very  high  in  digestible  protein.  The  only 
prepared  feed  that  contains  Ajax  Flakes.  The 
highest  quality  and  purest  ration  made.  So  pro¬ 
portioned  that  there  is  no  waste.  If  it  is  results 
you  are  looking  for  in  dairy  feed,  then  you  want 
to  learn  more  about  Unicorn.  It  brings  results. 
Write  us  for  free  copy  of  Cow  Testers’  Manual. 

Chapin  &  Co., 

Dept  R  Chicago,  Ill. 


A  Yankee  in  Iowa 

Notes  on  Live  Stock  Farming 

Part  II. 

Grain  and  Other  Crops. — The  great 
grain  crops  of  Iowa  are  oats,  corn  and 
barley.  Wheat,  once  a  great  Iowa  crop, 
ks  thi.s  year  coming  into  ita  own  again. 
Potatoes  this  year  are  very  common,  and 
nearly  every  farmer  has  potatoes  enough 
planted  for  his  own  use.  The  hay  crops 
are  clover  and  Timothy.  The  majority  of 
the  farmers  practice  a  four-year  rotation 
of  corn,  oats  or  barley,  clover  and  Timo¬ 
thy.  On  some  of  the  most  fertile  farms 
corn  is  planted  two  or  more  years  in  sne- 
cessioh,  or  corn  and  oats  are  rotated. 
Most  of  the  sod  land  for  corn  is  plowed 
in  the  Fall  and  prepared  for  seeding  in 
the  Spring.  The  check -row  system  is 
u.sed,  so  that  all  cultivating  can  be  done 
with  the  horse  hoe.  A  mixture  of  clover 
with  a  little  Timothy  and  Red-top  is 
sown  with  the  oats,  and  good  stands  are 
secured  this  way.  The  farmer  usually  has 
enough  clover  for  his  young  stock,  and 
some  for  the  cows,  but  there  seem  to  be 
more  fields  of  Timothy  than  of  clover. 
The  horses  get  the  Timothy.  Very  few 
tractors  are  used,  and  every  farmer  has  a 
number  of  hor.se8  to  do  the  farm  work. 
Tractors  could  be  u.sed  for  plowing  and 
harvesting,  but  not  for  cultivating  the 
corn.  The  fact  that  horses  must  be  used 
for  this  work  keeps  the  tractor  from  com¬ 
ing  into  more  general  use.  The  corn  and 
small  grain  fields  are  large  compared  to 
our  Eastern  fields.  They  range  from  10 
to  40  acres  in  size.  A  New  England  corn¬ 
field  would  be  termed  a  patch  in  this 
country.  Wheat  raising  in  Iowa  was 
practically  abandoned  a  number  of  years 
ago  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  the 
chinch  bug  and  the  rust.  To  meet  war 
needs  there  are  many  acres  of  Spring 
wheat  sown  this  year.  Practically  no 
Winter  wheat  is  grown.  The  potato  acre¬ 
age  has  been  increased.  Many  of  the 
farmers  got  caught,  having  to  p?^  $3  per 
hu.shel  for  potatoes  last  year,  and  propo.se 
not  to  get  caught  that  way  this  year,  so 
on  nearly  every  farm  the  family  potato 
patch  is  seen.  The  writer  has  been  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  no  Alfalfa  fields  in  Eastern 
Iowa.  The  farmers  claim  that  it  winter- 
kills  badly,  and  are  content  to  grow  clover. 
It  would  seem  that  Alfalfa  should  grow 
well  here,  judging  from  the  way  Sweet 
clover  is  found  along  the  roadside. 

Lm  Stock  Industbt. — ^It  is  natural 
that  this  fertile  country  be  well  stocked. 
Beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle  and  hogs  are 
everywhere.  Only  an  occasional  flock  of 
sheep  is  seen.  The  beef  industry  is  car¬ 
ried  on  along  two  lines.  Some  farmers 
keep  the  dual-purpose  grade  Shorthorn 
cow  and  rai.se  fill  the  calves,  selling  the 
steers  and  perpetuating  their  herds  with 
the  heifers,  while  others  make  a  specialty 
of  the  feeding  game,  buying  their  young 
steers  from  the  stock  yards  and  fattening 
them.  This  latter  class  arc  in  the  minor¬ 
ity.  Of  course  some  of  the  farmers  raise 
only  a  part  of  the  steers  they  wish  to 
fatten  and  buy  in  some  others.  Practical¬ 
ly  all  the  beef  cattle  are  grade  or  pure¬ 
bred  Shorthorns.  This  breed  is  kept  prin¬ 
cipally  because  the  cows  are  such  good 
milkers.  The  milk  from  these  red  cows 
tests  about  3.5  per  cent  at  this  season.^ 
The  man  in  the'feeding  game  often  buys 
Angus  cattle,  and  occasionally  a  herd  of 
Ilerefords  is  seen  grazing.  The  steers  arc 
marketed  at  age.s  ranging  from  baby 
beeves  to  three-year-olds.  The  excellent 
pastures  fiiruish  an  abundance  of  feed 
In  the  Winter  the  cattle  live  on  the  straw 
stack,  corn  silage  and  some  hay. 

II.  F.  JUDKINS. 


Ropy  Cream 

I  am  h.'uung  trouble  with  cream  turn¬ 
ing  ropy  after  standing  over  night.  Will 
you  advise  what  to  do,  and  the  cau.se? 

New  York.  e.  j.  g. 

The  condition  in  your  cream  is  in 
all  probability  caused  by  bacterial  con¬ 
tamination  from  the  separator  or  some 
other  utensil  that  milk  or  cream  comes  in 
contact  with.  You  will  have  to  experi¬ 
ment  a  little  to  find  out  the  exact  source. 
To  make  sure  that  it  is  not  the  cows  you 
could  set  some  milk  from  each  cow  in  a 
carefully  scalded  vessel  after  having 
drawm  it  from  the  cow  into  a  sterilized 
pail.  The  chances  are  this  will  show  the 
separator  or  pails  to  be  at  fault.  If 
■washing  and  a  thorough  scalding  does  not 
remedy  the  trouble  make  use  of  a  chlo¬ 
ride  of  lime  solution  made  up  by  dis¬ 
solving  a  12-ounce  can  of  chloride  of  lime 
in  a  gallon  jug  of  -wmter.  Fill  the  jug 
half  full  of  water,  add  the  can  of  lime, 
and  shake  vigorously,  then  fill  the  jug 
with  water  and  shake  again.  After  stand¬ 
ing  awhile  a  sediment  will  collect  on  the 
bottom  of  the  jug.  Use  an  ounce  of  the 
clear  top  liquid  to  three  gallons  of  water. 
Run  a  couple  of  quarts  or  so  of  this  solu¬ 
tion  through  the  separator  just -before  you 
separate.  It  will  kill  bacterial  growth, 
and  is  perfectly  harmless.  If  need  be, 
rinse  out  the  milk  pails  and  cream  cans 
with  this  .solution.  ii.  F.  J. 


Farm  Labor  in  1828 

The  following  labor  contract  was  found 
in  looking  over  some  old  account  books  of 
an  Orange  County,  New  York,  farmer. 
■^Tiat  would  the  modern  hired  man  have 
to  say  to  this? 

“P.  Rum.sy  began  work  on  the  18th  of 
April.  1828  If  he  works  six  months  he 
is  to  have  54  Dollars.  If  he  quits  before 
Harvest  and  haying  he  is  to  have  seven 
dollars  a  month  for  what  time  he  works. 
A.  Vail.  .Tr.” 


November  2,  lOlir 


SUIT 

Wasting  Cream  Profits. 


^INE  out  of  ten  dairy  farmers  are  actually 
■‘■^throwing  away  $20.00  per  cow  peryei^ 

They  are  doing  It  by  using  wasteful,  inferior 
cream  separators— or,  even  worse,  by  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  old-fashioned  gravity,  shallow-pan 
method  of  separation.  Stop  this  cream 
waste  at  once -on  your  farm. 


\.»vor\.<iieiKiiiuon  in  usei  i!.acn  v iKing Cruar- 
anteed  For  a  Lifetime!  Greater  in  capacitj 
than  any  other  separator  of  equal  rating 
Easiest  operated  and  easiest  cleansed  sep 
aratoronearth.  Low¬ 
er  in  price  than  other 
standard  separators 
—because  it  is  made 
In  the  W Grid’s  Larg¬ 
est  Separator  Fac¬ 
tory.  See  the  Vik- 
ing  at  your 
dealer’s. 

Send  ForThese 
2  Free  Books 

B\iU  ofproflt-maUing 
plans  for  dail  y  farmers 
Quick  shipments  al¬ 
ways  assured  from 
^  .warehouses  at 
89  different 
distributing 
points 
throughout  the 
Uiiiteii  States 
and  Canada. 

Swedish 
Separator 
Ipompany 

Dept.BK  , 

/S07So.  Wdk 
St.,  ChicEco,  Illinois 


Swodlah  ftaoarator  Company, 

Dept.  BK  ,  SOT  S.  Wells  St.,  Chicago.  Illinois 

I  want  thosywo  free  books— send  them  to  me  at  once. 


Name 


R,  R.  No......... . Post  Office.. 

State.... ......... ...My  Dealer’s  Name  ti. 


This  was  the  average  daily  gain 
made  by  this  sturdy  calfy  fed  only  on 

JBlatchford’s 

CALF  MEAL 


luc  oi  mUK.  X 

pocket  as  clear  profit. 

Send  for  Pamphlet 

_jjgtehfoird_Calf  Meal  Co.— Dept.  478&— Waukegan,  PL 


AUO  VIkUCA  BkityS 


Shows  you  how  to 
mako  two  profits  fn« 
atead  o£  one* 


^Mllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllliliu 

I  Let  the  Engine  Do  the  Work  i 

E  Before  buying  any  milking  E 
=  machine,  learn  about  •  S 

I  THE  UEBLER  MILKER  i 

=  All  you  need  is  a  2  1-2  H.  P.  en-  E 
“  gine;  a  vacuum  tank  and  pump  and  S 
S  a  milking  machine.  We  carry  the  — 
~  outfit  in  stock  and  can  make  prompt  S3 
S  shipment.  Write  for  special  terms  E 
S  to  first  buyer  in  each  section.  Local  S 
33  agents  wanted.  33 

I  TUDOR  &  JONES  E 
E  Weedsport,  N.  Y,  E 

.^lllllllllllllillllllllllllllllillillSIlllllMIII^ 


SICK  ANIMALS 

“VET.”  BOOK  about  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  Poultry,  sent  free. 
Humphreys’  Veterinary  Medicines,  156 
William  Street,  New  York. 


MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS,  by 
W,  A .  Stocking;  an  excellent  d airy 
book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C  S. 
Plumb ;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  Ncv. -Yorker 


■Uhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 


The  Vineland,  N.  J.,  egg-laying  contest 
is  now  in  its  second  year.  The  same  hens 
which  were  reported  last  year  are  being 
tested  for  their  twm-year-old  form.  Below 
is  given  the  record  of  the  full  pullet  year, 
the  record  for  the  current  week  ending 
October  16,  and  the  full  record  for  this 
year.  Do  not  confuse  these  records  with 
the  Connecticut  figures,  for  that  is  a  pul¬ 
let  contest. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Ist  yr.  AVeek  Total 


Garret  W.  Buck.  N.  J . 

...... 

IfloO 

2 

1.366 

Tliom.-is  Henry,  Pa . 

...... 

1.748 

24 

11.79 

Otto  C.  Luhrs,  N.  .1 . 

1474 

13 

1227 

0.  N.  Myers,  Pa . 

. 

1689 

20 

1466 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.J . 

144.1 

16 

1.714 

Overlook  Farm,  N.J . 

1199 

16 

1272 

George  O.  War<l,  Me . 

. . 

14.79 

7 

1.36.3 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  I . 

. 

1867 

2 

837 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

ROCKS 

163.7 

12 

1049 

Holliston  Hill  Ponl.  Fin., Mass. 

Kiiwaril  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

Victors.  Reiclienbaeli,  Fa . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm  N. .) .. 


1980 

1038 

16t« 

1214 


1176 

102:! 

899 

1124 

984 


COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Deptford  Poultry  Farm.  X.  J.. 

1447 

19 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J . . 

1302 

17 

J.  M.  Jones.  N.  J . 

18;74 

11 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y . 

144.7 

10 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

1412 

15 

Tlioinas  Henry,  Pa . 

1322 

1^3 

Gablewood  Poulti-y  Farm.  N.  .1. 

1.798 

2.3 

Lusscroft  Farm.  N.  J . 

1761 

12 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.J . 

148.7 

1.7 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  8on,  K.  1 . 

1410 

6 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.J . 

1460 

26 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.J . 

1721 

29 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I . 

1513 

12 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.J  . 

1483 

13 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.J. 

1253 

13 

1217 

1089 

1270 


1161 

1035 

1108 

1243 

1248 

1206 

1081 

1221 

1.550 


1181 

1204 

1053 


BUFF.  WYANDOTTES 


Clark  andiHowland,  Vt .  1.591  9  824 

W.  P.  Laiiig,  N.  .1 . 897  7  906 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  N.  J .  1279  1  1009 

8.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Beffe  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  .T...  1522  15  938 

H.  VV.  Collingwood,  N.  .1 .  1425  14  1.309 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa .  1410  9  1218 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  ,1  .  1479  14  1134 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . .'  1522  %14  1179 

Jliss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.  . 1 .  1635  9  13.30 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.J .  1906  17  12.52 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa....  1082  10  883 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Will  Barron,  England . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J.. 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Cloverlawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.J . 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.J . 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.  J . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.J . 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.J . 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.J . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio.... 
Hilltop  Poultry  Yards. Conn.... 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

Holliston  HillPoul.  Fm.,  Mass. 
Piiiebeach  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . . 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.J . 

John  R.  Ladder,  N.  J . 

Lay  well  Poultry  Farm,  Conn. .. 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  H.  Myers.  N,  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm.  N.  J . 

Mist  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.J . 

Shadowbrook  Farm.  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.J . 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  i’a. . . . 

Herman  F.  Sender,  N.J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.J . 

Surinybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

TenacrelPoultry  Farm,  N.J _ 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Training  School,  N.J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt.  N.  J . 

Shurts  and  Voegtlen,  N.J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

White  House  Poultry  Fm.,  N.  J. 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.J . 

Woodland  Farms.  N.J . 


1937 

2 

1451 

1843 

26 

1666 

2053 

10 

1497 

1425 

10 

1114 

1698 

4 

1484 

1734 

12 

1.536 

1674 

0 

1400 

1730 

11 

1470 

1649 

0 

1362 

1728 

14 

1511 

1714 

.3 

1061 

1595 

4 

1249 

1772 

5 

14.34 

1772 

8 

1299 

1742 

2 

1244 

1277 

7 

1087 

1622 

4 

1371 

1527 

4 

11.36 

1616 

3 

1113 

1774 

3 

1221 

1436 

6 

1.357 

2114 

10 

1488 

1412 

3 

1.365 

1719 

12 

1565 

1851 

19 

17.5.3 

1867 

11 

1.326 

1755 

21 

159.3 

1612 

5 

1434 

1673 

3 

1323 

1843 

5 

1492 

1851 

18 

1446 

16,35 

10 

1451 

1117 

11 

1.528 

1 655 

10 

12.33 

1,726 

1 

1295 

2173 

12 

1685 

1815 

7 

1430 

1614 

8 

1388 

1620 

.3 

1234 

1666 

6 

1455 

1884 

4 

1365 

1802 

0 

14.56 

1716 

9 

1.363 

13.53 

;o 

11.53 

1312 

9 

12.57 

1702 

6 

1471 

1.535 

0 

1104 

2212 

18 

1.557 

2115 

18 

1262 

1883 

11 

1294 

1489 

13 

1430 

19.59 

23 

1683 

1915 

11 

1555 

1896 

8 

14.57 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 


H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J .  1448  .3  1027 

Romy  Singer,  N.  J .  1137  2  1097 

Monmouth  Farms,  N,  J .  1407  4  1291 


8.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J .  1746  15  1368 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J .  1758  .3  1221 

Sunny  Acres,  N.J .  1754  7  1282 


Totals . .  161875  955  128358 


Egg-Eating  Dog 

I  have  a  valuable  white  Scotch  collie 
pup  about  five  months  old.  He  is  eating 
eggs  from  the  nests.  We  have  tried  every 
way  to  stop  him,  but  have  not  succeeded. 
Could  you  suggest  some  way  to  cure  him 
of  this?  S.  E. 

New  York. 

Egg-eating  dogs  and  egg-eating  hens 
seem  to  be  in  the  same  class  when  it 
comes  to  changing  their  tastes  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  food.  I  confess  that  I  have  never 
found  any  sure  cure  for  either  when  the 
appetitie  for  eggs  had  become  fixed.  Such 
expedients  as  treating  eggs  with  some 
nauseous  substance  and  leaving  them 
where  the  olfending  dogs  or  hens  would 
find  them  have  proved  successful  in  some 
cases,  and  entirely  without  effect  in  oth¬ 
ers.  If  anyone  can  suggest  a  more  profit¬ 
able  procedure,  we  shall  be  glad  to  pub¬ 
lish  it.  M.  B.  D. 


State-Wide  Jottings 

(Continued  from  page  124.3) 

kept  open  by  the  State  Department  of 
Highways.  The  work  Will  be  done  by 
means  of  enow  fences,  and  it  is  expected 
that  if  but  half  the  motorcar  drivers  of 
llonroe  County  co-operate  by  giving  ip.5 
each  the  necessary  funde  will  be  available: 
It  is  planned  to  have  trucks  in  series  with 
especially  heavy  snow  plows  and  drags, 
and  start  them  with  the  earliest  snowfall, 
so  that  the  snow  may  not  accumulate. 

Influenza  EpiDE.Aric  SuHvSidiNg.— The 
run  of  Spanish  influenza  is  losing  its 
hold  at  many  State  points.  Avith  fewer 
ca.ses  reported  and  fewer  fatalities. 
Western  NeAv  York  counties  AA'ere  the 
last  in  the  State  to  feel  the  ravage,  arid 
it  has  accordingly  held  on  there.  Among 
the  death  toll  is  nuriibered  .Terry  A. 
Davey.  of  Spencerport,  an  extensive  cat¬ 
tle  dealer  and  a  member  of  Ogden  Grange 
No.  111.  Besides  a  large  business  at 
home.  ^Ir.  Davey  was  also  a  large  dealer 
in  the  Buffalo  stock  yards.  A.  ii.  P. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of 
good  quality  and  the  buying  opportunities 
of  at  least  half  of  NeAv  York’s  popula¬ 
tion  : 


Butter — Be.st  prints  . 61  to  Ole 

Tub.  choice  . .50  to  OOe 

Medium  to  good . .54  to  .57c 

Cheese  . 38  to  45c 

Eggs — Best  nearby . 90  to  9.5c 

Gathered,  good  to  choice . 70  to  SOc 

Potatoes,  lb .  .3  to  4c 

Cabbage,  head .  8  to  19c 

I.ettuce,  head  .  3  to  5c 

Onions,  lb .  4  to  .5c 

Dressed  fowls,  lb . .35  to  42c 

Chiekeps,  lb . 40  to  4.5c 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb . 40  to  46c 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  creamery,  prints,  6.3  to  6.5c;  tub 
choice,  60  to  61c ;  packing  stock,  39  to 
41c. 

Eggs. 

Nearby  choice,  63  to  64c.;  gathered, 
best,  55  to  57c ;  lower  grades,  46  to  50c. 
tivE  Poultry. 

Fowls,  35  to  38c;  chickens,  ,34  to  .38c; 
roosters,  24  to  2.5c;  ducks,  28  to  .30c; 
guineas,  paii*,  75e  to  .$1.2.5. 

DRESSED  POULTRY, 

Chickens.  35  to  40c;  foAvle.  .34  to  .38c; 
roosters.  28)4c ;  ducks.  Spring,  39  to  40c ; 
squabs,  doz.,  .$6  to  .$8.2,5. 

Eruits. 

Apples,  bbl.,  .$3  to  $6;  pears,  bbl.._^$7 
to  .$12 ;  plums,  4-qt.  bkt.,  50  to  65c ; 
grapes,  3-lb.  bkt.,  20  to  25c. 

Veretables. 

Potatoes,  No.  1,  bbl..  $3.50  to  .$4.50; 
SAveet  potatoes,  bbl.,  ,$2.50  to  $3 ;  cucum¬ 
bers.  bu.,  $1  to  .$1.,50;  cabbage,  ton.  $10 
to  $17  ;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $1  to  $1,75. 

HAY  AND  BTRAW. 

llav,  No.  1  Timothy.  $36  to  $38 ;  No.  2, 
$.34  to  .$35 ;  No.  3,  ,$28  to  $33 ;  clover 
mixed,  .$27  to  .$34.’  Straw,  rye.  $16  to 
$20;  oat  and  wheat,  $12.50  to  36. 


Ridding  Henhouae  of  Lice 

I  would  like  some  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  freeing  my  coops  and  hens  of 
lice.  I  have  about  100  hens.  Nests  and 
roosts  are  covered  with  the  insects.  Hens 
are  losing  their  feathers  and  do  not  lay 
well.  J.  9-  E. 

New  York. 

First,  clean  the  house  thoroughly  with 
a  broom,  after  removing  all  rubbish  and 
loose  fixtures  as  well  as  litter.  Then 
thoroughly  whitewash  it  or  spray  iti  with 
one  of  the  coal-tar  dips  used  in  ridding 
cattle  of  the  vermin,  to  be  purchased  at 
any  drug  store.  The  perches  and  nests 
need  special  treatment.  They  are  prob¬ 
ably  infested  with  great  numbers  of  the 
red  mites  that  feed  upon  the  blood  of  the 
fowls  at  night.  Look  carefully  beneath 
the  ends  of  the  perches  and  in  the  crevices 
about  the  nests  and  see  if  you  do  not  find 
disgusting  swarms  of  them.  These  may 
be  killed  by  any  grease  or  oil  painted  or 
sprayed  over  them  and  their  hiding  places. 
Kerosene  thoroughly  applied  is  good  and 
not  expensive;  mixed  with  some  heavier 
oil,  it  is  more  lasting  in  its  effects.  I 
have  recently  used  a  mixture  of  kerosene 
and  engine  oil  from  the  motor  of  my  car. 
Instead  of  throwing  away  the  worn  oil 
drained  from  the  engine  and  the  kerosene 
used  to  rinse  it  out  with,  I  have  mixed 
them  together  and  used  the  mixture  to 
souse  the  perches  and  the  adjoining  wood¬ 
work  of  the  henhouse  thoroughly.  To  rid 
the  fowls  themselves  of  body  lice,  procure 
some  blue  ointment  at  the  drug  store, 
mix  it  with  an  equal  amount  of  vaseline, 
and  taking  each  fowl  from  the  perch  at 
night  smear  a  bit  of  the  mixture  about 
the  size  of  a  kernel  of  corn  over  the  skin 
beneath  the  vent  and  up  under  each  wing. 
The  red  mites  do  the  most  damage,  but 
will  be  easily  disposed  of  if  you  keep 
after  them.  M.  b.  d. 


Heater  For  Brooder 

I  would  like  to  get  a  practical  heating 
apparatus  to  raise  young  chickens  after 
they  are  hatched ;  in  other  words,  a  re¬ 
liable  apparatus  to  act  as  a  means  of 


heating  the  air  so  as  to  keep  the  bodies 
of  the  chickens  at  a  certain  temperatxire. 

I  have  tried  several  styles,  but  have  found 
them  all  absolutely  worthless.  J.  L.  M. 

New  York. 

The  various  kinds  of  lamp-heated 
brooders  are  satisfactory  where  small 
flocks  of  chicks  are  to  be  raised  and  atten¬ 
tion  can  be  given  to  small  units.  Recent 
years  have  seen  marked  development  in 
the  rearing  of  chicks  in  larger  flocks, 
however,  and  the  coal-heated  brooder  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  making  this 
practicable.  The  coal  heater  is  simply  a 
small  coal  stove  having  an  automatic  de¬ 
vice  for  regulating  the  draft  and  temper¬ 
ature  and  an  oA^erhanging  hood,  or  de¬ 
flector,  that  helps  to  keep  the  heat  near 
the  floor.  With  these  heaters  installed  in 
a  building  of  suitable  size,  flocks  of  sev- 
^e^al  hundred  chicks  are  as  easily  reared 
as  fifty  to  one  hundred  chicks  xinder  a 
lamp-heated  hover, 

A  variation  of  this  plan  was  recently 
described  to  me  by  a  very  successful  New 
Jersey  poultryman.  This  poultryman 
placed  ordinary  steam  or  hot-water  radia¬ 
tors  in  a  long  brooder  house,  one  radiator  j 
to  a  pen,  and  connected  them  to  a  heater  l 
such  as  is  used  in  dwellings.  Over  each 
radiator  he  placed  a  circular  hood  in  the 
same  manner  that  they  are  placed  over 
stoves.  Hot-water  circulating  throxigh 
the  radiators  provided  the  necessary  heat, 
and  this  was  found  to  be  as  easy  to  regu¬ 
late  as  is  the  same  apparatus  used  in 
homes.  M.  B.  D. 


Poultry  Notes 

October  is  the  month  to  prepare  the 
flock  for  colder  Aveather,  which  Ave  may 
expect  in  the  near  future.  All  old  birds 
.should  he  disposed  of  at  once,  except  those 
which  are  required  for  breeding  purposes. 
It  is  often  .a  serious  question  on  many 
poultry  farms  as  to  the  best  plan  to  pursue 
.^that  is,  whether  it  would  be  more  profit¬ 
able  to  keep  the  old  hens  over  for  laying 
or  sell  them  off  in  the  Fall  after  they  have 
stopped  laying,  and  replace  them  with 
Spring-hatched  pullet-s.  To  my  mind  the 
answer  to  this  question  depends  first  upon 
the  quality  of  the  old  stock,  and  second 
on  cost  of  raising  pullets  to  take  their 
places,  as  compared  with  the  co.st  of 
keeping  the  old  birds  over  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  non-production. 

Of  course,  the  alluring  price  of  eggs 
during,  the  months  of  October,  November 
and  December  make  it  appear  to  many 
people  that  there  is  a  large  profit  in  pro¬ 
ducing  Winter  eggs,  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  cost  of  production  is  so  much  greater 
during  this  time  that  there  is  really  much 
less  profit  in  the  business  during  these 
months  than  there  is  at  other  seasons  of 
the  year. 

The  co.st  of  raising  a  White  Leghorn 
pullet  this  year  up  to  the  age  of  six 
months,  when  egg  production  starts,  must 
be  placed  at  about  $1.50  under  average 
conditions,  and  a  pullet  will  lay  about  2,5 
eggs  more  than  a  yearling  hen  in  one 
year.  These  25  eggs  are  Avorth  at  least 
$1.25 ;  subtracted  L’om  the  cost  of  the 
pullet,  this  leaves  25  cents  as  the  net 
cost  of  the  pullet.  The  cost  of  keeping  a 
hen  over  the  period  of  non-production 
amounts  to  about  $1.  so  the  figures  show 
that  the  custom  of  raising  pullets  pays  a 
net  profit  of  75  cents  more  than_  can  be 
made  from  old  hens,  and  this  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  value  of  the  old  hens  Avhich  are 
marketed  for  meat.  This  year  they  sold 
for  28  cents  to  .35  cents  per  pound,  alive, 
so  an  average  sized  Leghorn  would  sell 
for  $1.25,  Avhich,  added  to  the  75-cent 
profit  on  egg  production,  makes  a  total 
income  of  practically  $2  on  each  bird 
VA’hi^e  pullets  are  raised  to  take  the  place 
of  old  birds  more  than  can  be  realized 
when  the  old  stock  is  kept  over.  _  Of 
course  the  breeding  value  of  the  old  birds 
is  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
above  figures.  c.  s.  greene. 


Eager  Lady  :  But  what  if  your  en¬ 
gine  stops  in  the  air — what  happens? 
Can’t  you  get  down?  Aviator:  That’s 
just  what  ’appens,  mum.  There’s  two 
Germans  up  over  in  France  now  with 
their  engines  stopped.  They  can’t  get 
down,  so  they’re  starving  to  death. — 
California  Pelican. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stockinff  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes.  Stork.s.  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


SUNNY  “EFFICIENT”  S.  C.  W. 
CREST  Bred  For  Business  LEGHORNS 

Price  list  pamphlet  with  harpains.  I.argest  poultry  farm 
instate.  SU.N.Ny  CREST  I’OIIETUY  FARM,  East  in  rorn,  N.T, 


FOR  SALE 

mp  Barred  Rock  Cocks  and  Cockerels 

Salisfaction  Guaranteed.  Charles  Eckhart,  Shohola,  Pa. 


For  Sale-Selected  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Martin’s,  Regal-Dorcas  line.  $4  and  $5  each. 
H.  W.  BUNK,  -  Germantown,  New  York 


S.  C.  R.  I.  R  E  D  S 

A  lbert  trapnested  stock.  231  to  ZSl  egf;  strain,  chckerels, 
S3  and  SS  each.  ANNA  M.  JQNE8,  Craryvillb,  >N.  Y. 


SILVER  spangled  HAMBURG  anti 

White  Crested  Black  Polish  Cockerels 

$l.,A0e.Toh  and  upwards.  A.  Jackson,  Mineral  Sprinos.N.Y.  ’ 


For  Sale-150  S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

AVyckoff  Strain  direct.  SI. 50  each. 

J.  M.  CASE,  .  Gilboa,  New  York 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

3U-egg  strain.  4  yearling  hens  and  i  cockerel,  Sts. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  -  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


Colored  Muscovys  Spotted  Guineas.  $3 

JESSIE  REYNOLDS,  -  Petersburg,  N,  Y. 


Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS 


Egg  record  stock. 

EhORA  ilOKMING,  Ueneire,  Pa. 


Ferris  WhiteLeghorns 

■V  real  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  years,  rec¬ 
ords  from  200  to  264  eggs.  Get  <mr  prices  on  pullets 
and  yeaiding  hens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  day-old  clucks.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee 
results.  Catalog  gives  prices;  describesstock,  tells  all 
about  our  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  this  strain.  .Send  for  yonr  copy  now — it  is 

free,  qEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  33S  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the  2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
month  record  of  1 34  eggs  in  Jan. 
Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA.  PA. 


puSmed^hTtI  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels 

from  good  layers.  Also  a  few  hens  and  pullets. 

MAKTHA  A.  BEECHER,  R.  F.  D..  Lima,  N.Y. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  STOCK  BY  BUYING  EXTRA  FINE 

White  Rock  Cockerels 

hatched  from  trap  nested  stock  with  records  of  240 
to  2.58  eggs.  Have  twenty  for  sale  at  <65  each. 
E.  AI.  Benford,  California  Raad,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 


300  April  and  May  Pullets 

HaiTon  Leghorn,  S.  C.  Red.  Bred  for  Egg  Production  nnd 
Vigor.  A  few  Yearlings  and  Cockerels  too.  Whatare  .voiir 
requirements  I  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Sonthtinptoii,  N.  Y. 

inn  PIILT.ETS 

lull  C  Alla  ull  III  vO  ready  to  lay.  Beautiful  birds  and 
the  Kite  kind  to  own.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  isuthtmpttn,  M.Y. 
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Practical 
Live  Stock  Books  | 

FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  § 

-  '  • 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING-Hcnry  .  $2.50  S 

MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS-  ^ 

Stocking . 2.00  4^ 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS-Mayo  .  1.75  g 
PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY  S 

Day . 1.75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS—  » 

Harper . 1.50  K 

CHEESE  MAKING-Van  Slyke  .  1.75  g 
BUTTER  MAKING— Publow  .  .  .60  ^ 

MILK  TESTING — Publow  and  Troy  .60  ^ 


Get  More 
Waste  Less  Feed 


Increase  income — reduce  costs!  Make  your  hens  lay  heavily  now  while  eggs  are 
bringing  high  prices.  Prevent  feed  waste  due  to  sluggish  or  imperfect  digestion. 
Make  every  hen  lay  by  using 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

The  sure-fire  egg-producer  which  has  triumphantly  stood  every  test  of  nearly  a  half- 
century  of  general  use. 

Pratt*  Poultry  Regulator  is  not  a  severe  stimulant  which  gives  but  temporary  results.  It  does  not  force  but 
induce*  hens  to  lay  because  it  builds  them  up  naturally,  puts  them  In  such  fine  physical  condition  that 
regular  egg-production  is  bound  to  follow.  And  it  keeps  them  laying  right  through  the  period  of  high 
prices-  It  assists  the  birds  to  thoroughly  digest  and  make  use  of  every  particle  of  food,  thus  pre¬ 
vents  waste  and  reduces  feed  costs.  Test  it  with  a  part  of  your  fiock  and  compare  results. 

Our  dealer  in  your  town  has  instrnctions  to  anpply  yon  with  Pratta  Preparations  nndcr  onr 
aqnarc-dcal  gnarantee — *’Yonr  money  back  if  YOU  are  not  aatiafied” — the  soar- 
antce  that  ha*  stood  for  nearly  50  years. 

Write  for  new  Poultry  Book — FREE 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  R 

Philadelphia  Chicaso  Toronto 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


^  I  have  been  giving  copies  of  The  R. 
X.-Y.  to  the  factory  men  who  have  been 
gardening  for  the  last  two  years,  and  I 
expect  some  subscriptions.  E.  a.  b. 

Xew  York. 

That  is  the  kind  of  help  that  has  made 
a  paper  like  The  R.  N.-Y’.  possible  at 
one  dollar  a  year.  It  is  i)articularly 
what  makes  it  po.s.sible  just  now.  We 
venture  to  say  that  fully  70  per  cent  of 
our  present  subscribers  were  sent  in  first 
by  some  old  subscriber  and  friend,  these 
in  turn  renewing  them.selves  and  sending 
others. 

When  the  present  managemeiit  came  to 
the  paper  the  subscription  price  was  .$2 
a  year.  It  was  printed  on  a  small  flat¬ 
bed  j)rcss  at  the  rate  of  about  400  com¬ 
plete  coi)ies  an  hour.  The  printing  was 
done  in  commercial  shops,  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher's  office  was  two  rooms  in  an  old 
downtown  i)uilding.  Sixteen  pages  was 
the  average  size  for  the  ye.-ir.  X^ow  we 
sometimes  run  04  i)ages.  and  the  average 
is  fully  doubh'  the  old  size.  It  is  printed 
on  two  perfecting  rotary  presses  that  turn 
out  eight  to  twelve  thousand  copies  an 
hour,  depending  on  the  number  of  iniges, 
and  if  need  be  with  seijarate  cover  in 
two  colors  of  ink.  It  owns  its  own  build¬ 
ing.  presses,  type-setting  machines  and 
all  equipment  to  turn  out  the  paper  com¬ 
plete  from  start  to  finish.  This  was  all 
paid  for  before  the  war.  Avhen  times  for 
publishers  were  better  than  now.  when 
restrictions  and  reguliitions  are  strenu¬ 
ous  and  burdensome.  Paper  now  costs 
more  than  double  the  i)rice  two  years  ago. 
Ink  and  other  materials  have  increased  in 
price  in  nearly  the  same  proportion. 
Labor  goes  up  in  the  printing  trade  every 
dii.v.  Postage  rates  have  increased  one- 
third  and  go  higher  year  after  year  from 
now  on. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions  we  are 
preparing  to  increase  and  improve  the 
paper.  Professor  F.  C.  Minkler  has  just 
become  a  member  of  the  editorial  Htall. 
I’rof.  Minkler  is  one  of  the  be.st  known 
and  most  popular  livestock  men  in  the 
country.  He  is  familiar  with  every  phase 
of  the  subject,  and  he  will  give  courage 
to  the  livestock  interests  of  the  Eastern 
States. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  we  yet  keep  the 
subscription  price  at  .$1  a  year.  This 
year  we  can  do  it.  because  we  paid  for 
the  building.s.  the  pres.ses.  and  the  entire 
equipment  before,  and  we  now  have  no 
rent  and  no  interest  to  pay  on  anything, 
and  we  give  subscribers  the  benefit  of  the 
saving.  We  admit  that  this  year  we  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  i)inch  a  little,  but  with  our  old 
friends  sending  in  the  usual  quota  of  new 
subscribers  we  face  the  situation  with 
confidence.  This  year  even  more  than 
ever  before  you  can  tell  your  friends  that 
the  biggest  dollar's  worth  in  a  farm  ])aper 
is  to  be  found  in  a  subscription  to  The 
Rhrai,  Xew-Yorker. 

We  have  reports  that  many  sections  of 
the  State  have  been  visited  by  the  annual 
seed  oats  salesmen  repereseuting  a  Roch¬ 
ester,  X’.  Y".,  concern,  offering  another 
“new  and  wonderful  variet.v”  at  ^3  per 
bushel.  Many  farmei's  have,  according 
to  reports,  placed  orders  for  seed  at  this 
exorbitant  price  on  the  strength  of  the 
agent's  claim  and  the  sample  which  the 
agent  displayed.  We  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  merits  of  this  alleged  new  variety 
of  oats,  but  the  experience  of  farmers 
who  have  purchased  new  and  wonderful 
varieties  of  oats  and  other  .seeds  in  the 
past  have  been  that  they  proved  inferior 
to  the  well-known  standa 'd  varieties  sold 
by  reliable  seedsmen  at  '  alf  the  price  or 
loss.  It  is  easj'  enough  under  favorable 
conditions  to  i)roduce  samples  of  superior 
quality  of  any  variety  of  oats  or  other 
grains.  The  farmers  who  are  purchasing 
seeds  on  the  strength  of  samples  plus  the 
“guff”  of  the  seed  agent  are  certainly  not 
using  the  degree  of  caution  they  should  to 
safeguard  their  own  interests  in  the  im¬ 
portant  matter  of  farm  seeds.  We  have 
warned  our  readei's  repeatedly  about 
these,  “sharks’’  going  about  the  country 
selling  seeds  on  the  strength  of  extrava¬ 
gant  claims.  Farmers  in  other  sections 
should  beware  of  this  cla.ss  of  oily-tongued 
seed  a.aents  when  they  appear. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  putting  me 
wise  to  Dellmer  Crandal!  of  Xew  York 


city.  Had  I  not  consulted  The  R.  X'.-Y'. 
I  should  have  shipped  him  about  $50 
worth  of  apples  and,  of  course,  would  have 
lost  them.  c.  C.  D. 

Xew  York. 

This  subscriber  exercised  only  common 
business  precaution  in  looking  up  the 
standing  and  reputation  of  the  party  be¬ 
fore  shipping  him  valuable  produce.  Mr. 
Crandall  bas  a  reputation  of  never  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  produce  he  receives. 

It  seems  that  we  are  again  in  trouble 
with  Maurice  Lippman,  something  that  I 
did  not  think  would  ever  happen  again. 
It  happened  this  way:  Jacob  Lippman, 
Maurice’s  father,  was  down  here  .again 
this  Summer  buying  cantaloupes,  and  so¬ 
liciting  for  Maurice  on  the  .side.  He  got 
hold  of  an  agent  here,  W.  T.  Godfrey, 
who  knew'  nothing  of  Lippman’s  record, 
and  got  a  carload  from  him  on  August  15, 
and  up  to  date  Mr.  Godfrey  has  never 
been  able  to  get  a  word  from  him.  I  had 
.30  crates  in  the  car.  If  you  can  help  us 
out  any  on  this  car,  will  certainly  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  Had  w'e  know'n  that  Godfrey 
was  going  to  ship  the  car  to  Lippman  we 
would  never  have  put  any  cantaloupes  in 
the  car.  e.  w'.  x. 

E.  W.  T.  reports  later  that  account 
sales  was  received  at  $1.50  per  crate 
when  the  market  time  of  shipment  was 
.$2.25.  We  have  been  obliged  previou.sly 
to  report  complaints  from  shippers  who 
have  entrusted  their  produce  to  Maurice 
A.  Lippman  and  his  father.  .Tacob  I.ipp- 
man.  The  only  explanation  w’e  are  able 
to  get  from  the  consignee  is  that  he  paid 
the  shippers  all  that  the  cantaloupes  were 
worth.  The  record  of  Messrs.  Lippman. 
father  and  son.  in  the  X"ew  Y’'ork  market, 
is  not  an  enviable  one.  and  w'e  are  i)ub- 
lishing  the  above  for  the  future  guidance 
of  our  shippers. 

October  IG,  101.3,  I  signed  an  agreement 
to  take  a  complete  course  in  agriculture 
with  the  Correspondence  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  I  was  allowed 
five  year.s’  time  in  which  to  finish  the 
course.  They  w'ere  to  furni.sh  the  text 
books  and  examination  paper ;  the  text 
books  were  to  be  my  property.  The  cost 
of  the  cour.se  was  $150.  I  paid  $.30  down 
at  the  time  the  agreement  w'as  signed, 
and  the  rest  was  paid  in  installments,  the 
last  being  paid  April  28,  1014,  and  I 
have  a  receipt  for  the  full  amount.  I 
worked  at  the  course  as  I  could,  but  did 
not  have  much  time  with  the  farm  work, 
and  the  examinations  were  much  longer 
than  they  had  given  me  to  understand 
they  would  bo.  At  present  I  am  a  little 
over  half  through  the  course,  and  as  I 
cannot  finish  it  in  the  .specified  time  I 
wrote  to  them  asking  them  to  send  me 
the  balance  of  the  text  book.s,  and  that  I 
would  call  it  square  at  that.  They  did 
not  answer  my  first  letter,  so  I  wrote 
them  again,  telling  them  that  I  would  re¬ 
port  the  matter  to  you  if  they  did  not  do 
anything  about  it  in  two  weeks’  time. 
The  time  is  past  now,  and  as  I  have 
hoard  nothing  from  them,  so  I  am  writing 
to  you  in  regard  to  the  matter.  The 
books  are  quite  valuable,  and,  I  think, 
as  I  have  paid  the  money  for  the  course 
that  I  am  entitled  to  them.  I  would  like 
to  have  your  advice  in  the  matter,  and 
see  if  you  could  get  the  books  for  me. 
Ohio.  M.  W'.  M. 

We  have  a  similar  report  from  another 
subscriber  relating  his  experience  with 
the  Correspondence  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  Our  letters  in  behalf  ! 
of  both  have  been  ignored.  The  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  sub.scribers  with  this  insti¬ 
tution  is  only  the  usual  result  of  invest¬ 
ments  in  correspondence  school  courses. 

Early  in  the  school  year  that  ended 
June,  1918,  my  class  gave  Quayle  &  Son, 
Inc.,  Albany,  N.  Y'.,  a  contract  to  supply 
the  class  with  stationery.  Some  time 
later  we  sent  them  an  order  for  some 
cards,  .sending  cash  in  full  with  the  or¬ 
der.  and  after  some  delay  the  cards  ar¬ 
rived  with  C.  O.  D.  charges.  After  writ¬ 
ing  the  firm  about  the  matter,  they  ad¬ 
vised  us  that  the  $12  had  been  anplied  to 
the  stationery  contract  instead  of  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  the  order  for  cards  for  which 
the  money  was  sent.  They  refused  to  re¬ 
lease  the  cards  of  the  O.  O.  D.  charges 
until  after  it  was  too  late  to  make  any 
u.se  of  them.  We  should  not  have  ob¬ 
jected  to  making  a  depo.sit  on  the  con¬ 
tract  had  we  been  a.sked  to  do  so,  biit 
when  the  firm  arbitrarily  applied  the 
money  which  we  paid  for  the  cards  to  the 
stationery  contract  we  lost  faith  in  the 
firm.  Quayle  &  Son  have  our  $12  and 
we  have  received  nothing  in  return  for  it, 
and  they  have  refused  to  make  refund. 

New  Jersey.  E.  A.  w. 

The  above  report  from  the  principal  of  a 
New  .Jersey  high  school  is  self-explanatory. 
We  have  written  Qua.vle  &  Son  several 
times  with  reference  to  the  transaction, 
but,  after  giving  the  firm  full  opportunity 
either  to  defend  or  justify  their  action  in 
the  case,  we  have  received  no  word  of  re¬ 
sponse  to  any  of  our  letters.  We  are, 
therefore,  printing  the  record  of  the  trans¬ 
action  for  the  benefit  of  any  other  high 
schools  that  may  be  .solicitetl  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  stationery  with  the  firm. 
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Ev'ery  man  who  works  hard  owes  himself  all  the  comfort  he  can 
get.  And  it’s  his  duty  nowadays  to  make  his  money  • 
stretch,  and  stretch  the  right  way.  In  Presidents  you’ll 
get  more  comfort,  efficiency  and  service  for  your 
suspender  money  than  you  ever  thought  suspenders 
could  give. 

So  insist  on  Presidents.  Your  dealer  has  them  or 
will  get  them  for  you.  ^  The  name  President  on  the 
buckle  IS  a  mark  of  quality.  Look  for  it.  Every  pair  is 
guaranteed.  If  yours  are  not  absolutely  satisfactory  in 
every  way,  we  will  repair,  replace  or  (if  requested) 
refund  your  money. 


More  Than  Money’s  Worth 

If  you  reckon  comfort  with,  intrinsic  worth — good  looks  and 
long  wear — you  get  a  lot  more  than  merely  money’s  worth,  when 
you  invest  in 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


patented 


^  RHODES  MFC.  CO.. — 
Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigar 


529  So 


Division 


THE  only 
*  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


"An  Imifation- 
be  it  Ever  so 
Good-isStillj 
anlmiidtion^ 


Hundreds  of  progressive  farm¬ 
ers  have  written  that  ‘‘the  New 
Idea  Spreader  pays  for  itself  every  year" — 


“I  purchased  ooe  of 
your  Spreaders  eight 
years  ago  and  it  has 
spread  all  of  my  manure 
from  50  head  of  stock 
during  that  time.  It  has 
easily  paid  for  itself  each 
year.  Any  farmer  having 
more  than  five  head  of 
stock  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  it  unless  he  is 
especially  fond  of  spread¬ 
ing  manure  by  band, 
which  I  am  not.” 

C.  E.  HOUGH.  Conn.j 


“the  most  profitable  investment  on  the  farm” — ^‘it 
doubles^  the  yield” — “saves  its  cost” — “couldn’t  farm 
■witho  .it  it” — and  other  such  statements. 

These  letters  mean  much  to  the  man  who  is  farming  for 
profit.  They  are  conclusive  evidence  to  any  farmer  willing  to 
consider  the  facts.  They  prove  the  statements  of  Experiment 
Stations  and  Agricultural  Colleges.  They  prove  that  you  should  own  a 


Registered  JjU.5.Pdt.0ff.  _ 

New  Idea  is  THE  ORIGINAL  wide  spreading  spreader,  the 
m^hme  that  revolutionized  old  fashioned  methods — ^that  has  always 
been  the  leader  in  quality,  improvements  and  popularity.  Has  solid 
ibottom  with  chain  cpnveyors.  Pulverizes  thoroughly  and  spreads 
evenly  5  to  7  ft.  wide.  Drives  with  heavy  sprockets  ''.nd  'diain 
— ^no  gears.  Low  down,  light  draft.  Loads  and  p'  .is  witiiout 

undue  strain  on  man  or  team.  Saves  time  and  reduces  Ir.bor. 

See  your  New  Idea  dealer.  He  is  pretty  busy  erd  may  not  get 
around  to  jyou.  him  up  and  when  you  go  ir ,  insist  on  tlie 

“New  Idea”  —  the  machine  you  are  sure  of. 

If  you  don’t  know  him,  we’ll  send  you  hia 
name  and  a  free  copy  of  “Helping  Mother 
Nature,”  a  splendid  book  on  soil 
fertility.  Send  your  name  today, 

NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 


“I  use  your  Spreader 
a..d  find  it  far  superior  to 
oti  S.'S  in  construction, 
dur.  biil’y  and  efficiency. 
The  iu.anure  goes  from  a 
third  to  ^  half 'arther  than 
when  spi  ead  by  2  and.  It 
saves  at  least  a  'rd  of 
the  time  of  man  and  t^am, 
not  to  speak  of  saving  fer :  - 
ilizationvalm  by  even  ana 
wide  spreading.  Your 
spreader  can  soon  be  made 
to  pay  for  itself.  ” 

J  F.  P.  THURSTON. 

Indiana. 


Spreader  SpedalisU 
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Mange 

Do  cats  have  mange?  We  have  a  cat 
nearly  two,  years  old.  About  a  year  ago 
the  hair  came  out  on  his  legs,  and  now 
his  back  is  being  affected  the  same.  Is 
there  any  cure  for  this?  Q.  E.  D. 

New  York. 

Cats  suffer  from  parasitic  mange,  but 
eczema  or  fleas  also  may  cause  scratching, 
rubbing  and  loss  of  hair.  If  fleas  are 
present,  put  some  Dalmatian  insect  pow¬ 
der  in  a  sack,  insert  the  cat  all  but  its 
head,  and  shake  to  get  the  powder  into 
the  hair.  For  skin  trouble,  wash  and 
scrub  clean  with  soap  and  hot  water  and 
then  rub  in  sulphur  ointment  once  daily 
for  three  days,  then  wash  again  and  then 
allow  the  cat  to  go  untreated  for  a  week, 
when  the  treatment  may  be  repeated  if 
It  seems  to  be  necessary.  A.  S.  A. 


Worms;  Indigestion 

1.  My  horse  has  always  been  n  very 
hearty  feeder;  I  suspected  he  had  worms; 
he  has  taken  to  passing  them  in  his  droiv 
pings.  I  have  noticed  throe,  each  one 
from  12  to  15  inches  long,  a  bright^  brown 
or  yellow  color,  and  about  the  thickness 
of  a  lead  pencil,  tapering  at  the  ends. 
Can  you  tell  me  anything  I  can  do  to_  rid 
him  of  them?  2.  One  of  my  cows  is  a 
little  off  color  the  past  two  weeks.  She 
will  eat  her  hay  or  corn,  but  will  only 
touch  her  grain 'mash  every  two  or  three 
days.  What  do  you  suppose  ails  her? 

New  Y'ork.  J.  E. 

1.  The  parasite  described  is  the  com¬ 
mon  round  worm  of  the  horse  ( ascaris 
megalocephala) ,  and  its  eggs  are  taken  in 
from  contaminated  drinking  water,  or  on 
horse-tained  pasture,  ilix  together  two 
parts  of  common  salt  and  one  part  each 


of  powdered  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron) 
and  flowers  of  sulphur.  Of  this  mix  one 
tablespoonful  in  the  dampened  feed  night 
and  morning  for  a  week,  then  skip  10 
days  and  then  give  the  mixture  for  an¬ 
other  week.  It  destroys  the  worms  and 
they  are  digested,  so  do  not  expect  to  see 
them  in  the  feces.  2.  Give  the  cow  a  full 
dose  of  physic,  viz.,  one  pound  of  epsom 
salts  and  half  a  cupful  each  of  common 
salt  and  blackstrap  molasses  in  three 
pints  of  lukewarm  water,  very  slowly  and 
carefully  from  a  long-necked  bottle.  Aft¬ 
erward  allow  free  access  to  rock  salt  and 
feed  whole  oats  if  she  does  not  readily 
take  to  meals.  Do  not  feed  mash.  This 
may  help,  if  there  is  no  serious  disease 
present.  A.  .s.  A. 


Sweeny 

What  is  the  best  cure  for  sweeny?  I 
have  a  four-year-old  mare  whose  shoulder 
seems  to  be  sweenied,  although  I  can  see 
no  fault  in  her  gait,  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  hurt  her  in  any  way.  The  back  part 
of  her  shoulder  is  hollowed  slightly,  al¬ 
though  not  very  bad  yet.  Will  it  hurt  to 
work  her?  Would  the  shoulder  get  well 
if  she  were  turned  out  to  pasture?  Two 
years  ago  I  had  a  mare  sweenied  and  the 
veterinary  used  a  hypodermic  and  an  air 
pump  and  pumped  the  hide  full  about 
once  A  week.  He  did  this  three  or  four 
times  and  had  me  rub  the  shoulder  daily 
besides.  I  used  a  screw  driver  handle 
for  a  rubber  and  rubbed  until  the  shoul¬ 
der  was  sore.  Did  the  air  do  any  good, 
or  was  that  merely  a  trick  to  pump  a  fee 
out  of  me?  Would  an  injection  of  tur¬ 
pentine  be  any  good,  and,  if  so,  how 
should  it  be  administered?  c.  D.  H. 

Ohio. 

In  such  a  case  brisk  hand  rubbing  done 
several  times  a  day  may  suffice,  the  mare 
to  be  kept  at  steady,  ordinary  work.  If 
an  injection  is  found  necessary,  use  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  injected  at  the  top  of  the 
wasted  part  and  worked  downward  with 
the  hand.  Air  inflation  is  the  old  treat¬ 
ment,  ^nd  better  than  rubbing  'alone.  _ 

A.  s.  A. 


Deafnes* 

I  would  like  to  know  what  to  do  for 
my  horse.  He  seems  entirely  deaf  in 
both  ears  since  a  heavy  storm  of  hail 
and  lightning.  Has  not  been  overworked 
or  injured  in  any  manner.  Feed  consists 
of  corn,  oats  and  Alfalfa.  Eight  years 
old,  in  good  condition.  G.  B.  K. 

It  is  unlikely  that  treatment  will  do 
any  good,  but  in  such  cases  some  veterin¬ 
arians  believe  in  applying  a  blister  to  the 
poll  of  the  head  after  clipping  off  the  hair. 

A.  8.  A. 


School  I’eaciier  (to  her  little  boy): 
“If  a  farmer  raises  1,700  bushels  of  wheat 
and  sells  it  for  ,$1.17  per  bushel,  what 
will  he  get?”  Little  boy:  “Automobile.” 
— Credit  I.ost. 


inn  FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  NEATLY  PRINTED  with  your 
retui'ii  name  ami  address  07i  corner,  postpaid, 
only  50c.  Samples  free.  A.  HOWIE,  Printer,  BEEBE,  VT. 


rQT>mot>  An^ntc  sell  teas,  coffees,  pure 
rdrnicr  ftycllls  food  products.  Good  protus. 
Anv  qiiantiiv,  1  pound  up.  Send  for  wholesale  price  list. 
nii’OUTEKS  HILLS  CO.,  Dept.  14, 173  Greenwich  SI.,  New  York  City 


Partner  Wanted 

300-ACRE  FARM 

7n  Eastern  Massachusetts,  wants  manofrer  on  50-50  basis.. 
No  investment  required.  Guernsey  oattie.  Write  fully  to 
JOHN  A.  DAVIS,  Salem,  Musa. 


7  miles  ScottsviUe,  Va.  Adapted 
hogs,  or  farm  crops 
‘  Level.'  Good  buildings.  S6,S00; 
♦1.000  cash.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Utlford,  Ornnge  N.  T. 


nnn  A  r«  7 miles 

360-Acre  r  arms 


176-ACRE  MONEY-MAKING  FARM 
2  mileg  from  town  and  railroad;  Ist-classhouse;  new 
basement  barn;  otlier  buildings;  good  water  supply; 
sugarbush;  IScows,  team  horses,  crops;  $5,600;  $2,000 
cash.  Write  PERRY  FARM  AGENCY.  Canajoharie,  New  York 


Subscribers' Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it  known  here. 
This  Kate  will  bo  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  sreneral  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Egtesi  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  Ko  under  proper  hcadintra  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  bo  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue.  . 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


AT  ONCE — Farmer,  married,  no  children,  cap¬ 
able,  all-round  man,  general  farm,  near  New¬ 
ark;  wife  neat,  plain  cook,  board  owner,  batch- 
elor;  house,  fuel,  light,  vegetables,  milk,  eggs; 
$45  month;  state  nationality,  full  experience, 
all  particulars  flr.st  letter.  ADVERTISER  4490, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED— Protestant,  New  England 
farmer;  entire  charge  of  farm;  owners  away; 
20  head  young,  dr.v  stock;  thr(*e  horses;  forty 
milei  from  New  York  City;  state  wages  expect¬ 
ed.  ADVERTISER  4490,  care  Rural  New- 
Torker. 


W.4.NTEI) — A  man  to  milk  and  be  generally 
useful  about  the  farm;  a  sober,  good  worker 
required;  wages,  $65,  with  hoard.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4498,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED  to  take  charge  of  small 
herd  ®f  Guernseys;  make  butter  on  private 
place;  state  nationality,  salary  exiiected,  with¬ 
out  board;  can  sleep  on  place.  SUPT.  OLD 
OAKS  FARM,  Oeennic,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  in  cow  liarns;  either 
married'  or  single:  permanent  position;  strict¬ 
ly  modern  stables;  milking  liglit:  purebred  cat¬ 
tle  only  are  handled;  wages  to  single  man,  $45 
per  month  ami  board;  married  man,  $75  and 
house.  FRANK  S.  I’EER,  Crauford,  N,  J, 


GENERAL  PARMnANT>— No  milking;  $55,  with 
hou.se,  fuel  and  garden.  ADVERTISER  4503, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANl'ED — A  housekeeper;  a  young  or  middle- 
aged  woman;  must  be  refined,  sweet  tempered, 
capable  amf  companionable;  small  farm,  run  by 
lady  owner:  work  light;  a  home  for  the  right 
person:  wages,  $30;  best  references  required. 
PAULINA  BRANDRETH,  Brandreth,  N.  Y. 

MILKAr — Dairyman:  married;  milking  machine; 

modern  barns;  ,$60:  house,  wood  for  fuel,  gar¬ 
den,  milk.  ADVERTISER  4.504,  care  Rural 
New-Yoi’ker. 

MARRIED  MAN  for  gener.il  farm  work;  no 
milking;  $60;  house,  garden  spot  and  fuel. 
ADVERTISER  4505,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  HERDSM.\.N— Grade  Holstein  herd, 
Hinman  milking  machine;  $70;  house,  wood 
for  fuel,  garden,  milk.  ADVERTISER  4500, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED— Respectable  woman, 
40  to  50  years  Old;  small  place  near  town  in 
Pennsylvania;  references.  ADVERTISER  4507, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — An  elderly  woman  to  .assist  in  hotise- 
keeping;  three  in  family;  no  laundry  work: 
modern  improvements  in  house;  must  be  aceus- 
toineff  to  live  in  the  country  year  round;  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  4501,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife:  man  for  general  farm 
work  on  farm  2 Vi  miles  from  Princeton,  N.  J., 
and  wife  as  cook  for  family  of  three  adults; 
no  washing;  house  has  every  convenience,  in¬ 
cluding  bath  for  help;  wages.  $70;  must  have 
reference.  Apply  C.  P..  Princeton.  N.  J. 

WANTED — Unmarried  man.  draft  exempt,  for 
position  as  assistant  in  experimental  work  in 
Agronomy  at  the  Delaware  College  Experiment 
Station;  salary,  $1,200,  Write  A.  E.  GRAN¬ 
THAM.  Newark,  Dei. 

WANTED — On  or  before  Nov.  1,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  dairyman,  accustomed  to  handling 
help,  to  take  charge  of  modern  plant,  bottling 
sanitar.v  milk  for  a  retail  business;  references 
required:  state  wages  in  first  letter.  SUNNY 
SIDE  F'ARM, Saddle  River.  N.  J. 

WANTED — Competent  head'  herdsman;  good 
milker  and  buttermaker:  R.  of  M.  Jersey 
herd;  references  required;  married  man,  no  chil¬ 
dren'.  preferred:  apply  immediately.  SUS.VN 
WILLIAMS,  The  Hermitage,  near  Centrevllle, 
Maryland, 

DAIRYMAN  WANTED— Married  or  single:  must 
understand  modern  methods  and  lie  a  good 
milker  and  calf -feeder;  give  full  particulars  iu 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4510,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

F'ARMER  —  Competent  working,  middle-aged 
farmer  and  manager  of  good  judgment,  witli 
record  for  getting  results;  an  expert  in  the  care 
and  management  of  pure-hrod  stock:  must  un¬ 
derstand  machinery  and  gas  engines,  and  be 
neat  and  systematic  about  work:  married  man 
without  children  preferred;  wife  to  board  two  or 
three  in  help;  give  full  particulars  of  past  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  nationality  and  references:  wages 
$100  per  month  aiKl  house  and  fuel.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4511,  care  Rurtil  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework;  small 
family;  30  miles  from  New  York;  modern 
lionse,  all  improvements:  electric  washing  ma¬ 
chine  and  iron;  one  mile  from  village;  good 
churclies  and  stores.  MRS.  S.  B.  DARLING, 
Pleasantville,  N.  T. 

DAIRYMAN  WANTED — Married  or  single;  must 
understand  modern  methods  and  be  a  good 
milker  ami  calf  feeder.  MOHEGAN  FARM, 
Peekskill.  N  .Y. 

M.VN  with  definite,  practical  knowledge  of  apple 
orcharding,  wlio  is  willing  to  “prove  up”  iu  a 
man’s  job;  state  age,  nationality,  experience, 
mimber  in  family,  and  wages.  ADVERTISER 
4452,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  draft  exempt,  on  I.,eg- 
horn  farm.  20  miles  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
state  wages  oxpeeteii,  experience  and  references 
iu  first  letter.  ADVERTISIOR  4480,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  motlier  and  daugliter  for  house¬ 
hold  work  iu  the  country;  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  private  liatlirooni:  laundry  done  out; 
daughter  to  wait  on  table  and  help  witli  care 
of  clHldren.  Aildress  ADVEItTISER  4482,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — ^Trustworthy  middle-aged  American 
woman  to  aid  in  housework  for  family  of  two 
adults  and  four  children  on  farm;  no  washing 
expected,  hut  must  lie  good  sewer  and  willing 
to  help  with  mending  and  plain  sewing  and  care 
of  children;  be  tresited  as  one  of  the  family; 
wages  $30  per  montli;  permanent  position  for 
riglit  person.  ADVERTISER  44.89,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

FARM-WORKING  FOREMAN,  married,  three 
children,  wants  place  on  gentleman’s  country 
place  or  large  farm;  good  refereiicet;  steady 
place;  wages,  $75,  house,  garden  and  fuel. 
AUGUST  WOLF.  Montvale,  N.  J. 

MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN,  university  graduate, 
desires  position  In  teaching,  secretarial^  or 
clerical  work;  some  experience;  references  given 
and  required,  BROOKHURST,  Hopewell  Junc¬ 
tion,  N.  y. 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  superlntemf- 
ent  of  up-to-date  live  stock  farm,  by  Ameri¬ 
can;  married  and  have  one  child;  tliorouglil.v 
understands  management  and  care  of  all  kinds  of 
live  stock,  handling  of  men  and  farm  machiii- 
er.v,  register  and  merit  work,  and  raising  of  all 
kimis  of  farm  produce;  interested  in  any  good 
profit-sharing  proposition.  Address  BOX  21, 
Commack,  N.  T. 

EXPERIENCED,  married  farmer,  now  operating 
farm  which  has  been  sold  to  settle-  estate,  de¬ 
sires  position  ill  Southeastern  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Eastern  Penusylvania,  Delaware  or 
Maryland  as  manager  of  farm,  either  with 
straight  saliiry  or  salary  and  percentage;  might 
consider  share  proposition;  have  had'  experience 
in  all  general  lines  of  farming;  have  specialized 
with  poultry,  and  have  had  commercial  apple 
orchard  exix-rience;  jiroposltion  must  he  per¬ 
manent  and  offer  opportunity  for  good  inconie 
iu  return  for  unusual  iiitelligeuce  ami  aliUity 
ill  managoment;  free  any  time  from  Dec.  15  to 
Mnrcii  1.  1919;  references;  give  particulars. 

ADVERTISER  4508,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARE  OF  A  PL.\(1E — Englisli  couple,  no  family, 
competent.  IIICKSVILLE,  Nassau  Coiiuty, 

Long  Island,  New  York.  R.  1).  2.  Rox  123. 

IIEUDS.MAN,  American,  47,  single,  up-to-date  iu 
ever.v  department  dairying,  two  years  veterin¬ 
ary  college  and  dairy  course;  advanced'  registry, 
certified  plant,  etc.;  a  hustler  and  willing 
Nvorker;  will  do  no  milking:  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  4514,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


rOTTTjTRTMAN — Thoroughly  experienced,  pri¬ 
vate,  commercial;  also  experience  all  other 
branches  farming;  drive  Ford;  married.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4509,  care  Rural  New-'Yorker, 


A  COMPETENT  POULTRYMAN,  with  10  years’ 
practical  experience,  an  agri.  graduate,  the 
last  3  years  an  instructor  in  poultry  husbandry, 
desires  a  position  as  a  poultryman,  or  farm  man¬ 
ager;  moderate  salary.  B.  RABKIN,  Woodbine, 
N.  J. 


YOUNG  FARMER  wants  position  as  manager  on 
dairy  and  grain  farm,  near  Philadelphia;  can 
take  entire  charge  and  can  bring  several  married 
farm  helpers,  milker,  teamster,  etc.;  I  have 
operated  present  farm  for  past  ten  years;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  4-168,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  EXPERT  desires  position  as  working 
manager  on  large  plant  or  estate;  managed 
one  plant  12  years;  successful  incubator  and 
brooder  m.an;  living  salary  and  profit-sharing 
basis;  American,  married.  ADVERTISER  4478, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Delaware  farm;  must  sell  165  acres, 
all  tillable:  perfect  natural  drainage,  splen¬ 
didly  adapted  to  apple,  peach  or  grapes;  near 
railroad  anff  boat  landing;  finest  market  In  tlie 
State;  12-room  house,  tenant  house,  good  build¬ 
ings;  terms.  TRUSTEE,  Box  356,  Dover,  Del. 


MAINE  FARM  FOR  SALE— 136  acres  upland 
farm;  one  of  the  very  best  lu  Franklin  Coun¬ 
ty;  fine  set  of  buildings,  clapboarded  and  paint¬ 
ed;  hardwood  floors;  running  water  In  hou.se  and 
before  cows;  tie-up  for  17;  silo;  fine  orchard  of 
400  Stark  apples;  new  sugar  house  and  evap¬ 
orator;  cut  80  tons  hay  this  year.  Price  $6,000. 
Apply  to  IT.  A.  COMPTON,  Farmington,  Maine. 


A  FARM  WANTED,  all  stocked,  ready  to  start, 
from  2.50  to  300  acres,  100  to  200  miles  of 
New  York  City  In  New  York  State;  must  b« 
smooth,  fertile  land,  good  pasture  anj  plenty 
of  water;  good  buildings,  silo,  and  close  to 
milk  receiving  station  and  railroad;  state  low¬ 
est  price.  ADVERTISER  4497,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  S-\LE — 315  acres  grain  and  dairy  farm; 

290  acres  tillable;  25  acres  wood  and  timber; 
farm  slightly  rolling;  can  use  tractor  on  entire 
farm;  situated  2 Vi  miles  from  railroad,  town  and 
State  road;  8  miles  from  Schenectady,  N.  Y.; 
telephone  and  R.  F'.  D. ;  price  $18  per  acre;  22 
head  IToIsteins,  3  horses,  14  pigs,  2  brood  sows; 
hay  and  grain;  wagon,  harness,  machinery,  etc., 
at  inventory;  will  sacrifice  for  quick  sale;  have 
Ollier  Inisiness  and  cannot  run  this  farm  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  WM.  R.  BROWN,  ICM)  Eastern  Ave., 
Sclieneetad.r,  N.  Y'. 


FARM  FOR  S.LLE — in  Rhode  Island:  stock  ami 
tools  included.  Apply  ADVERTISER  4500, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  farm  In  Western  Maryland 
or  Southern  Pennsylvania;  .50  acres  under  cul¬ 
tivation;  State  road;  particulars  and  terms  In 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4502,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

■  ■  ■—  I 

WANT  TO  BUY  imiiroved  farm;  about  fifty 
acres;  Maryland.  Pennsylvania.  GALE 
GREENE,  Milford,  Indiana. 


FOR  S.\LE — 46-acre  farm;  all  good  buildings. 
•ERNEST  CHAMBERLIN,  Munderf,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 17-acre  fruit  farm,  adapted  to  rais¬ 
ing  poultr.v;  modern  liouse:  desirable  location. 
ADVERTISR  4512,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — 225  acres,  located  in  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania:  fine  Soil;  buildings  to  stable  75  head; 
also  to  accommodate  five  families;  running 
stream;  silo,  poultry  plant  for  3.000  layers;  a 
money-making  proposition.  ADVERTISER  4513, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  S.VLE — Good  farm,  50  head  stock.  4  horses 
and  tools,  making  $0,000  per  year;  $7,000 
down,  balance  as  rent.  E.  E.  RICII.LRDS,  New¬ 
port,  N.  y. 


FOR  LEASE — 50-acre  farm;  small  farm  house, 
barns,  etc.;  run  as  dairy  farm  for  years; 
nearby  market;  city  water  and  electric  power; 
one  hour  from  New  York  City.  P.  O.  BOX  1, 
Prince  Bay,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 


Miscellaneous 


INCUBATORS  FOR  SALE— 3,600  amf  4,800  Can- 
dees,  1915,  complete:  perfect  condition;  very 
rea.sonable  for  quick  sale.  JUSTA  POULTRY 
FARM,  Southampton.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Good  one-horse  tread  power  with 
speed  governor  and  2  sizes  belt  pulley.  A.  L. 
FITCH,  Westmoreland,  N.  Y. 


YARNS  for  hand  knitting;  absolutely  all  wool; 

clean  scoured;  full  pounds:  khaki,  gray,  nat¬ 
ural.  fancy  shades.  0.  B.  GRANCELL.  653  E. 
Penn  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 


FEED  MILL  FOR  SAI.E— Sprout-Waldron  ball¬ 
bearing  attrition  mill,  with  elevators;  nearly 
new.  PENN  YAN  PRESERVING  PRODUCTS, 
I'eim  Yan,  N.  Y. 

- 1  I  .  -  -  —  ■  ,  . .  ■  .  ■  .  I 

BEEMAN  GARDEN  TRACTOR  FOR  SALE— 
cost,  witli  attachments,  about  .$4.50;  in  A1 
order;  used  one  season;  special  harrow  cart, 
plow,  bars  for  one  and  three-row  cultivating  at¬ 
tachments,  large  bull  wheel  rims,  large  castor 
wheels,  heavy  cultivating  teeth,  billers,  fur- 
rowers,  and  sweeps;  will  sell  at  a  bargain)  for 
quick  sale.  E.  W.  SMITH,  1613  Sansom  St., 
Philadelphia. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $2  gal. 

ERNEST  HELD,  Bloomville,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  sections  Candee  Incubator,  with 
heater,  slightly  used,  $50  section;  a  bargain. 
SUNSHINE  POULTRY  F'ARM,  Ridgely,  Md. 


CIDER  APPLES  W.VNTED — Carload  lots  or  less. 

JOHN  F.  WILKENS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Tele¬ 
phone,  Peekskill  21  F-4. 

WANTED — 8  or  10  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine; 

must  be  in  good  condition.  CALVIN  D. 
GT'MM,  Showell,  Md. 


CIDER  APPLES  WANTED— Carload  lots.  F. 
P.\I..MER,  Coscob,  Conn. 


FOR  S.VLE — 16-horse  power  Geiser  gas  engine, 
28t)  speed,  mounted  on  wheels,  gootl  as  new; 
price  $700.  J.  STANLEY  SMITH,  312  Stephen 
Gerard  Building,  I’hilad'elphia. 


FOR  SAI.E — Fifty  tons  carrots,  $30  per  ton, 
sacked;  special  prices  on  carlots,  bulk,  barreled 
or  sacked;  apples,  windfalls,  sound  and  good  for 
cooking  or  eating;  mostly  Baldwins,  $1  per 
biisliel;  also  few  bushels  cooking  turnips,  $1  per 
bushel.  MARVIN  T.  FORSTER.  Hall,  N.  Y. 

FOR  S.\LE — No.  1  America.'i  sawmill  with 
50-im;h  inserted  tooth  saw.  all  nearly  new  and 
In  good  shape.  D,  S.  CDOPER,  Pittsfield,  Muss. 


t 


Th»  hard-hitting  Winches! »r  pattern  fa  evenlu 
distributed.  It  brings  down  every  bird  within 
its  spread 


A  gun  that  shoots  a  patchy  pattern  tike  the 
above  cannot  give  reliable  service.  The  birds 
often  get  through 


Why  the  Model 
is  the  ideal  shotgun  for 


Chester  shops.  Tlirough  the  most  unremitting  attention 
to  boring,  finishing  and  testing,  'A  u'^hester  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  single  standard  of  barrel  v,uait'y  which  prevails 
in  the  highest  and  lowest  priced  Winchester  models. 

/ 

How  the  barrel  is  bored 

The  barrel  of  the  Winchester  Model  12  is  bored  to 
micrometer  measurements  for  the  pattern  it  is  meant  to 
make.  The  degree  of  choke  exactly  offsets  the  tendency 
of  the  shot  to  spread.  Until  its  pattern  proves  up  to  the 
Winchester  standard,  no  gun  can  leave  the  factory.  The 
nickel  steel  construction  preserves  the  original  accuracy 
forever. 

The  Bennett  Process,  used  exclusively  by  Winchester, 
gives  the  Winchester  barrel  a  distinctive  blue  finish  that, 
with  proper  care,  will  last  a  lifetime. 


WHEN  a  fanner  buys  a  shotgun,  he  buys  it 
for  a  double  purpose;  first  \o  clear  his  farm 
of  crop-destroying,  chicken-thieving  pests; 
second  to  provide  an  ef¥ective  weapon  for  upland 
game  birds,  prairie  chickens,  or  ducks  —  for  where 
is  the  farmer  who  does  not  enjoy  a  day  or  two  of 
hunting  now  and  then.? 

In  return  for  his  investment,  the  shrewd  farmer 
demands,  and  has  every  right  to  demand,  a  gun 
that  will  bring  dowii  the  birds  every  time.  Plug¬ 
ging  at  a  flock  of  crows,  he  must  be  sure  of  ex¬ 
terminating  as  many  as  come  within  the  shot 
pattern.  Taking  a  wing  shot  at  a  plover,  he 
wants  to  be  certain  of  a  pattern  that  will  land  at 
least  the  three  pellets  necessary  to  a  “kill”  in  the 
body  of  the  fowl. 

The  gun  for  the  purpose 

Farmers  who  are  versed  iii  the  lore  of  the  shotgun 
know  that  there  is  one  gun  that  gives  them  the  results 
they  want  —  the  Winchester  Model  12.  Where  results 
count,  this  master  weapon  meets  every  requirement. 

'The  Winchester  Model  12  is  a  beautiful  gun,  light  in 
weight,  and  simple  and  sure  to  operate.  Superbly  bal¬ 
anced,  it  points  like  your  own  arm.  It  can  always  be 
relied  upon  to  plant  close,  even  pattern,  with  lots  of  force 
behind  it,  at  the  range  for  which  its  choke  adapts  it.  It 
works  smoothly  and  surely  in  whatever  position  it  is  held. 

There  is  a  gauge  and  a  bore  of  the  Winchester  Model 
12  to  give  you  just  the  kind  of  a  pattern  you  want. 
Built  in  12  gauge,  weight  1)/^  lbs.;  and  in  16  and  20 
gauge,  weight  about  6  lbs.  For  those  who  prefer  a 
hammer  action  gun,  the  Winchester  Model  97  is  the 
usual  choice.  Built  in  similar  lines  to  the  Model  12,  but 
with  hammer  action. 

An  axiom  of  gun  making 

Men  who  know  guns  realize  that  the  accuracy  and  du¬ 
rability  of  a  gun  depend  primarily  upon  the  barrel.  To 
them  the  quality  of  the  barrel  measures  the  quality  of 
t.i.o  gun.  With  Winchester  the  barrel  is  the  gun.  For 
yiurs  this  has  been  an  axiom  of  gun  building  in  the  Win- 


What 


means 


Look  for  this  mark  on  the  barrel  of  a  Winchester  gun. 
It- means  that  the  gun  has  been  subjected  to  the  win¬ 
chester  Definitive  Proof  test.  It  stamps  the  gun  with 
Winchester’s  guarantee  of  quality,  which  has  50  years 
of  the  best  gun-making  reputation  behind  it. 

Every  gun  that  bears  the  name  Winchester,  and  that 
is.  marked  with  the  Definitive  Proof  stamp,  has  been 
fired  many  times  for  smooth  action  and  accuracy.  It 
has  also  been  fired  with  excess  loads  as  a  test  of  strength. 
At  every  stage  of  Winchester  manufacture,  machine 
production  is  supplemented  by  human  craftsmanship. 
Every  Winchester  gust  is  perfected  by  the  test  and  ad¬ 
justment  process. 

It  is  this  care  in  manufacturing  that  has  produced,  in 
the  Model  12  and  Model  97,  guns  of  unsurpassed  game¬ 
getting  qualities — guns  that  have  won  the  name  of  “The 
Perfect  Repeaters”  among  wild  fowl  hunters. 

Write  for  details  of  Winchester 
shotguns  and  shells 

Detailed  specifications  of  the  Model  12  and  Model  97, 
and  also  our  new  booklet  on  shells  will  be  sent  on  request. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 

Dept.  G-41  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


ling  Shotgun.  Madein  12  gauge. 
The  favorite  with  shooters  who 


MUUtSL  07,  UAMMICH  SUOTGUN-Take-down  R< 
weight  about  7%  lbs.;  in  10  gauge,  weight  about  7Va  > 
prefer  a  slide  forearm,  repeating  shotgun  with  a  ha 
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Care  of  Farm  Belting 

The  Great  Power  Transmitter 

RE  USEFUL  (JAS  ENOINE.— The  American 
farmer  of  today  is  :i  f?reat  user  of  machinery. 
In  his  effort  to  he  more  effectiYO,  keep  abreast  of 
the  times  and  increase  production,  he  luis  delegated 
job  after  job  to  his  trusty  helper,  the  gasoline  en¬ 
gine,  until  now  much  of  the  routine  work  of  the 
farm,  from  turning  the  washing-machine  and  milk¬ 
ing  the  cows  to  thrashing  the  grain  and  tilling  the 
silo — big  jobs  and  little — is  done  by  this  faithful 
servant.  The  gas  engine  cannot  do  this  work  alone, 
however,  but  for  every  ta.sk  performed  it  must  have 
a  heliier  in  tlie  sliape  of  a  driven  inachine.  This 
calls  for  some  means  of  transmitting  power  from  the 
driver  to  the  driven,  and,  as  farm  machines  are 
nearly  all  portable  and  freiiuently  moved  from  place 
to  i»lace,  a  licit  is  usiiall.v  used. 

ItELT  TRANSM I S.'^ION.— Belting  as  a  means  of 
transmitting  power  is  largely  an  American  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  claimed  that  at  least  1)0  per  cent  of  all 
power  u.sed  for  driving  machines  in  this  country  is 
carried  by  means  of  belting.  Its  extensive  use  is 
due  larirely  to  the  fact  that  it  has  many  advantages 
over  other  forms  of  power  transmi.ssion.  It  can  be 
easily  adajited  to  the  various  conditions  of  farm 
work,  and  does  not  need  such  careful  adjustment  as 
gearing.  It  is  somewhat  elastic  in  its  drive,  and  if 
the  inachine  is  stopped  suddenl.v.  or  the  speed 
checked  abruptl.v.  the  belt  will  slip  a  little,  lessening 
the  chance  of  serious  breakdown,  and  if  by  chanc»‘ 
a  breakdown  does  oc'cur  it  can  be  repaiiaal  without 
the  services  of  a  skilkvl  mechanic. 

qualities  needed. — Material  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  belting  is  limited,  as  it  is  necessary 
that  it  po.s.sess,  to  some  degree  at  least,  each  of  the 
following  (]ualities;  strength,  durability,  freedom 
from  stretch,  and  flexibility,  enabling  it  to  wrap 
around  the  pulle.v  in  close  contact  and  get  a  good 
pulley  grip,  preventing  slippage.  Becau.se  of  the 
conditions  imitosed  above,  practicall.v  all  belting  is 
made  either  from  leather  or  a  cotton  fabric  impreg¬ 
nated  with  various  oils  and  minerals,  or  such  gums 
as  rubber  or  balata.  Of  these  two  classes  the  leather 
belting  is  pre-eminently  the  better  for  shop  or  indoor 


use,  but  for  the  hard  knocks  of  the  farm  some  of 
the  cotton  belts,  canvas,  rubber  or  balata.  are  best, 
stitched  canvas  belting  being  especially  well  adapted 
to  thrasher-running  and  similar  out-of-door  work, 
while  for  the  lighter  work  of  the  farm,  rubber  or 
balata  belting,  becau.^e  of  their  better  pulley  grip, 
are  preferable.  These  belts  are  not  so  good  in  the 
first  place  a.s  leather,  but  are  less  affected  by  the 


'‘With,  Tri-s(iuare  and  Sharp  Knife  or  Vluael,  Cut 
Ends  of  the  licit  /‘rrfcctln  S(jnarc.''  FUj.  o!)S 

dii  t,  wet  and  improper  running  conditions  that  are 
bound  to  be  met  with  in  farm  practice. 

TROUBLES  RESULTING  FROM  ABUSE.— Many 
belt  troubles  result  from  improper  use,  or  even  abuse. 
Altogether  too  fretpiently  a  "belt  is  found  which  is 
far  too  narrow  for  the  load  imim.sed  upon  it,  and 
the  owner  meantime  wonders  why  the  belt  slips,  lace- 
holes  tear  out,  and  various  other  troubles  occur 


faster  than  he  can  remedy  them.  For  ordinary  farm 
operations  four  to  six-ply  belting  will  be  found  heavy 
enough,  a  thicker  belt  being  too  stiff  to  grip  tightly 
the  small  pulleys  found  on  farm  machines.  The 
belt,  however,  should  be  wide  enough  to  can-y  easily 
the  i)owei‘  needed  b.v  the  driven  machine  without 
being  drawn  up  too  taut.  Stretching  a  belt  up  to 
avoid  slip])ing  soon  wears  it  out.  at  the  same  time 
causing  incnuised  wear  on  the  machine  bearings,  and 
•making  the  maehim^  run  harder.  It  is  a  .safe  rule  to 
u.se  as  wide  a  belt  as  the  pulleys  will  permit,  being 
.'-^ure  that  the  pulley  is  somewhat  wider  than  the 
belt  to  avoid  its  crimping  over  the  e<lge  and  thus 
mining  it.  Where  there  is  doubt  about  the  proper 
width  needed,  it  can  be  worked  out  api)roxiniately 
by  the  following  method:  A  four-pl.v  canvas  belt, 
running  at  800  feid  per  minute,  will  carry  roughly 
one  horsepower  for  each  inch  in  width,  and  within 
the  limits  likely  to  be  met  with  in  farm  practice  its 
power-carryin.g  capacity  will  increase  directly  with 
its  increase  in  si»eed.  a  belt  running  twice  as  fast 
carrying  twice  as  much  power.  ('onse<iuently,  to 
lind  the  hoi’sepower  that  any  belt  is  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing.  multi])l.v  its  width  in  inches  by  its  speed  in 
feet  jter  minute,  and  divide  this  product  b.v  .800.  The 
speed  in  feet  per  minute  is  found  b.v  multiplying  the 
number  of  n'volutious  made  ])er  minute  by  the  pulley 
by  .3.1410  times  the  diameter  in  feet. 

I'O.SITION  of  the  BEl/r. — The  position  in 
which  a  belt  runs  has  much  to  do  Avith  its  abilit.v 
to  carry  a  load.  Whenever  possible  it  should  be  run 
in  a  horizontal  imsitiou  with  the  under  side  doing 
the  driving.  3'he  reason  for  this  can  be  seen  more 
clearly  by  referring  to  the  cut.  Fig.  600.  'The  upper 
side  being  slack,  sags  down  and  brings  the  belt  into 
contact  with  a  greater  portion  of  the  circumference 
of  the  pulle.v.  iucrc'asing  its  grij)  and  i)crmitting  it 
to  be  run  slacker  without  slipping.  To  illustrate 
this  more  cleaily  the  opposite  case  is  shown  where 
the  driving  is  done  by  the  upper  side  of  the  bolt. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  belt  in  this  arrangement 
falls  away  from  the  pulleys  and  does  not  hug  them 
as  it  does  in  the  lirst  case.  Running  a  cros.sed  belt 
will  also  increase  the  pulley  grip  by  securing  con¬ 
tact  with  a  greater  portion  of  the  circumference.  It 
is  said  also  that  a  cross  belt  is  not  so  badly  affected 


“a’/iP  Holes  Are  Spaced  Off  icith  the  Dividers^  Fi<j.  qin' 


“Whf'n  Tracing  a  (Umvas  Belt  Make  the  Holes  with  an  An'l”  Fig.  590 
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by  the  wind  as  is  an  open  belt.  A  crossed  belt,  how¬ 
ever, 'cuts  down  the  iwwer  to  some  extent,  and  wears 
more  rapidly,  due  to  the  friction  caused  by  the 
twisting  and  rubbing  together  of  the  two  parts  of 
the  belt.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  such  a 
belt  reverses  the  motion,  and  provision  must  be  made 
for  this  by  turning  either  one  machine  or  the  other 
around.  As  in  the  open  belt,  the  same  side  of  the 
belt  sl)ould  come  in  contact  with' both  pulleys. 

SLIPPING. — Belts  that  are  wide  "enough,  under 
the  ])roper  tension,  and  in  good  condition,  will  seldom 
slip,  and  should  a  belt  in  seemingly  good  condition 
persist  in  slipping  it  may  be  helped  somewhat  by  the 
u.-^e  of  belt  dres.sing,  although  the  use  of  a  dressing 
of  this  kind  is  advis(^l  only  as  a  temporary  relief. 
An  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  belt  clean  and 
flexible,  not  sticky,  and  tar,  rosin,  etc.,  should  never 
be  used.  Their  u.se  collects  dirt,  makes  the  belt  hard 
and  glazed,  and  by  making  it  adhere  to  the  pulle3^ 
too  tightly  it,  im  some  cases,  causes  the  plies  to 
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back  of  the  center  one  in  the  first  row  of  holes,  and  bills  for  the  old  bean  field  half  a  mile  nwiiy.  It  was 
pulling  the  lace  up  through  this,  finishing  on  the  top  almost  dark  when  I  arrived,  but  I  could  see  the 
or  outside  of  the  belt.  Care  should  be  taken  in  doing  tracks  of  the  bean-puller  which  had  lasted  over  the 
this  work  to  keep  the  lace  pulled  up  .snugly,  and  to  Winter,  and  started  out  to  follow  them,  knowing  it 
see  that  the  smooth  side  of  the  lacing  thong  is  kept  would  be  too  dark  to  be  guided  by  the  customary 
to  the  outside  where  it  will  receive  the  pulley  wear,  flag  anyway.  Well,  I  got  over  that  ground  faster  than 


Neither  must  laces  be  twisted  or  crossed  on  the  pulley 
side  of  the  belt,  for  if  this  is  done  they  will  rapidly 
cut  off.  Dampening  the  end  of  the  lace  and  singe¬ 
ing  it  with  a  match  will  sometimes  aid  in  lacing  by 
making  the  end  of  the  lace  hornlike.  Belting  is  so 


I  ever  had  seeded  before,  regulating  the  amount  of 
seed  as  best  I  could  to  my  speed.  Lightning  was 
flaring  about  When  the  storm  broke  I  had  the  field 
about  half  finished.  gale  came  with  the  thunder- 
clap.s,  and  as  I  neared  the  end  of  a  row  It  oecame  so 


generally  used  that  its  care  and  repair  should  be  dark  that  I  concluded  it  would  be  useless  to  try 

another  trip  across  and  back. 

WILD  WEATHER. — ^Theii  the  deluge.  The  g.ale 
came  from  about  north-northv;est  and  the  house  lay 
about  south-southwest,  making  my  homeward  course 
about  right  angles  to  it.  With  what  was  left  of  the 
seed  over  my  left  shouldei*,  I  started.  In  15  seconds 


mastei'ed  by  every  machine  owner,  as  the  ability  to 
keep  it  at  its  work  will  often  save  the  time  of  a 
large  gang  of  men  at  a  time  when  their  sendees  are 
worth  the  most.  bobert  h.  smith. 


Seeding  Alfalfa  In  the  Mud 

JUST  LUCK.— I  am  one  of  those  who  became  my  right  side  was  drenched,  while  the  seed  and  the 
interested  last  Winter  in  the  proposition  of, Mr.  loe  shelter  kept  my  left  side  perfectly  dry.  It  was 
.re])arate.  A  light  application  of  laundry  soap,  put  Shirley  of  Indiana  to  get  a  stand  of  Alfalfa  by  the  only  15  or  20  minutes  to  the  house,  walldng  under 

“mudding  in”  method,  and  decided  to  try  it.  Per-  difficulties,  but  by  the  time  I  got  there  the  clouds 
haps  you  will  lie  interested  in  knowing  how  it  came  were  gone  and  the  moon  came  grinning  up  over  the 
out.  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  the  main  barn  at  the  joke  on  me,  and  when  I  got  up  next 

morning  the  right  side  of  my  ovei’alls  was  shrunk 
about  four  inches,  while  the  left  side  was  as  long 
as  usual,  and  they  were  the  only  pair  I  had,  so  I 
had  to  go  around  looking  like  a  clown,  and  there 
was  not  another  drop  of  rain  for  three  weeks  more. 
Though  I  finished  the  seeding  the  next  morning.  Just 
lecause  there  was  nothing  else  to  do  about  the  mat¬ 
ter,  I  never  went  near  the  field  to  see  whether  the 
Alfalfa  came  up,  because  the  ground  had  not  had 
^.enough  rain  to  make  mud,  and  there  didn’t  seem  to 
be  a  ghost  of  a  show  for  the  seed  to  grow  4.bout 
a  month  later  I  sold  the  farm.  But  in  July,  when 
I  paid  a  visit  to  the  old  place,  I  was  informed  that 
there  was  a  stand  of  Alfalfa.  Can  you  beat  it? 

UNEXPECTED  RESULTS.— Neighbors  had  tried 
for  three  or  four  years,  with  all  the  best  scientific 
failed,  and  I  got  a  staiid  by  scattering 


on  by  holding  the  cake  against  the  moving  belt,  will 
often  cause  one  that  has  been  slipping  to  grip  the 
pulley  tightly,  or,  if  the  belt  is  a  rubber  one, 
nothing  is  better  than  a  few  drops  of  boiled  linseed 
oil  applied  to  its  friction  surface.  Covering  the 
pulleys  with  paper  or  leather  is  also  a  great  aid  in 
getting  a  pulley  grip. 

LACING  THE  BELT. — Many  devices  are  in  use 
for  joining  the  ends  of  belts — hooks,  rivets,  wire  and 
Avhat-not.  But  where  they  cannot  be  made  endless, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  canvas  thrasher  belt,  there  is 
probablj"  no  better  method  than  lacing  with  a  raw- 
hide  thong.  For  belts  over  four  inches  in  width,  the 
Forsyth  lace,  using  a  double  row  of  holes,  as  .shown 
in  the  cut.  Fig.  601,  is  as  good  as  any.  The  first 
step  is  to  cut  both  ends  of  the  belt  perfectly  s<iuare, 
using  a  tri-square  and  chisel  or  sharp  knife  for  the 
purpose.  The  picture  shows  this  plainly’.  After 
cutting  in  this  manner  square  lines  across  the  belt 
at  a  distance  of  about  an  inch  from  the  ends  for  the 
first  row  of  holes,  and  back  of  this  at  the  same 
distance  another  line  for  the  second  row  of  holes. 
Stalling  in  about  one-half  inch  from  the  edge 
an  even  number  of  holes  are  spaced  off  with  the 
dividers,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  597.  These  holes  should 
be  about  an  inch  apart,  their  exact  distance  being 
governed  by  the  width  of  the  belt,  bearing  in  mind 
when  spacing  them  that  an  even  number  of  holes  is 
wanted.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  spac¬ 
ing  is  uniform,  so  that  the  holes,  Avhen  punched  in 
the  other  end  of  the  belt,  Avill  be  directly  oppo.site. 
In  the  second  row  an  odd  number  of  holes  is 
si)aced  off.  These  are  placed  directly  between  those 
of  the  first  row.  This  distributes  the  holes  evenly 
over  the  end  of  the  belt  and  makes  a  strong  union. 

lIOIiES  FOR  LACING. — The  lacing  used  should 
be  light,  strong  and  uniform  in  size.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  use  a  heavy  lace.  A  six-inch  belt  should  be 
laced  with  a  thong  not  wider  than  one-(juarter  to 
live-sixteenths  inch.  Lace  holes  should  be  slightly 
smaller  than  the  lace  used  with  them,  so  that  it  will 
fit  snugly.  As  shown  in  the  picture,  Fig.  599,  when 
lacing  a  canvas  belt  the  lace  holes  should  be  made 
with  a  large  awl  rather  than  a  punch,  as  it  cuts  off 
fewer  of  the  fibers,  and  weakens  the  belt  less.  An 
awl  made  from  an  old  fork  tine  is  all  right  for  the 
pui’pose.  The  joint  is  shown  here  as  being  made  in 
the  lap.  Better  results  can  be  obtained  if  the  belt 
is  put  on  the  pulleys  and  drawn  up  bj’  means  of 
clamps  to  lace.  If  the  belt  clamps  are  not  obtain¬ 
able  veiy  good  Avork  can  be  done  by  placing  the 
belt  across  the  open  top  of  a  box  Avith  the  ends 
ju.st  meeting,  and  after  tacking  it  in  this  position 
the  lacing  can  be  readily  done.  This  prevents  the 
ends  overlapping,  as  thej'  sometimes  do  when  the 
lacing  is  done  in  the  lap. 

HGW  THE  LACING  IS  DONE.— Begin  the  lacing 
by  iinerting  the  thong  from  the  pulley  side  of  the 
belt  and  drawing  it  half  Avay  through  one  of  the 
center  holes  in  Fig.  601.  Next  pass  the  end  of 
the  lace  diagonally  across  and  down  through  2,  along 
the  inilley  side  of  the  belt  and  up  through  3,  dOAvn 
through  4,  and  so  on  until  finally  the  lace  comes  up 
through  hole  11.,  Pass  it  down  again  through  10,  up 
again  through  11,  next  down  through  8,  and  so  on 
until  it  finallj’  goes  down  through  the  hole  opposite  1 
and  up  through  1.  The  other  side  is  laced  in  exactly 


liiffht  and  Wrong  Methods  of  Running  Belt.  Fig.  (!00 


factor  in  obtaining 
amount  of 
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The  Wonderful  Cow  Pea  Plant 

A  Lli  Avho  have  travelled  through  the  South  and 
observed  methods  of  farming,  have  nniu-eu  h,.. 


ffttftcH  /*cc^  en^s  ere  an<^ fic/W/s  Mroafff 


the  same  way,  both  lace  ends  finishing  in  the  same  that  I  had  nothing  to  lo.se  anyhow  and  might  be 


hole  at  the  last,  one  on  the  outside  and  the  other  on 
the  pullej'  side  of  the  belt.  The  lace  ends  are  fin¬ 
ished  bj’-  making  a  cut  in  the  side  close  to  the  belt. 
This  forms  a  bai-b  and  prevents  them  from  pulling 
ciut.  NarroAv  belts  are  laced  in  the  same  Avay  except 
that  only  one  roAV  of  holes  is  used,  Avhich  should 
have  an  uneven  number  of  holes  in  it.  The  lacing 
as  often  finished  by  making  a  second  hole  directly 


tainihg  a  stand  of  Alfalfa  is  the  requisite  around  on  a  sunbaked,  unprei)ared  field,  Avith 

‘‘just  luck.”  For  years  I  have  observed  three  weeks  before  or  three  Aveeks  after 

the  efforts  of  neighbors  Avho  have  prepared  fine  seed  Again,  I  say,  the  principal  factor  in  obtain- 

beds,  used  lime  and  fertilizers  and  a  pile  of  time,  ^  stand  of  Alfalfa  seems  to  be  just  luck.  I  have 
and  failed.  I  haA^e  AA'anted  to  try  Alfalfa  for  .some  time,  inquired  .since  I  visited  the  farm  how  good  the 

but  alAvays  dodged.  Finally  last  Winter  I  decided  Avas,  but  that  there  should  be  any  at  all  under 

that  I  might  as  well  fail  one  Avay  as  another,  .so  circumstances  in  Avhich  the  seed  Avas  .sown  seems 
adopted  Mr.  Shirley’s  way  as  being  the  least  expen-  uphold  Mr.  Shirley’s  argument  that  in  putting  in 
sive,  being  of  no  harm  anyAvaj',  as  the  field  Avas  one  time  spent  in  making  Avonderful  seedbeds 

Avhich  had  been  cropped  one  .A  ear  too  long  OAving  to  wasted. 

A-arious  kinds  of  weather  interfering  with  the  rota¬ 
tion,  and  I  did  not  know  Avhat  to  do  with  it. 

UNDESIRABLE  CONDITIONS.— So  early  in 

March,  Avhich  in  Michigan  is  the  muddiest  month  of  -  —  uuf;t;rvea  metnoas  of  farming,  have  noticed  the 
the  .Aear,  I  got  in  a  bushel  of  Alfalfa  seed  and  or-  wonderful  power  of  cow  peas  to  improve  poor  soiks. 

We  doubt  if  there  is  any  other  plant  known  in  this 

country  that  Avill  produce  such  results  on  light  land _ 

when  the  season  is  long  enough  for  a  full  growth. 
At  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  coAv-pea  seeds 
Avere  planted  in  sifted  coal  ashe.s.  That  is  about  the 
l)oore.st  substitute  for  soil  that  one  can  find.  .  Some 
of  these  cow-pea  seeds  Avere  inoculated— others  Avere 
not.  Where  the  inoculation  was  not  used  the  seeds 
sprouted  and  made  a  feeble  groAvth,  only  to  die  in  a 
few  weeks.  The  inoculated  cow  peas  made  a  fair 
to  good  giOAAffli  in  this  .sterile  coal  ash.  There  could 
Ive  no  harder  test  for  any  plant,  but  apparently  the 
coAV  pea  possesses  the  power  to  make  a  fair  groAvth 
in  the  coal  ashes  Avith  little  or  no  plant  food.  Most 
C'oal  ashes  contain  .some  ijotash  and  pho.sphate  from 
the  small  amount  of  wood  burned  AVith  the  coal,  but 
AA’e  do  not  know  of  an.v  other  iilant  beside.s  the  cow 
pea  Avhich  can  make  such  Avonderful  use  of  this 
microscopic  quantity  of  plant  food.  Nature  has 
given  this  Avonderful  poAver  to  the  coav  pea.  In  its 
Avaj'  it  is  as  useful  as  anj'  of  the  great  discoveries 
of  science.  This  humble  plant  can  reach  into  a 
sterile  soil  and  discoA'cr  food  AAdiich  the  chemist  AA'itli 
his  most  delicate  tests  can  hardly  detect.  Then 
through  the  bacteria  on  its  roots  the  cow  pea  can 
absorb  nitrogen  fi-om  the  air,  add  it  to  the  other 
plant  fot)d  and  dcA’elop  a  good-sized  plant.  When 
the  last  day  of  the  otlicial  life  of  my  culture,  it  Avas  Avorked  into  the  sand  or  coal  ashes  the  making 

about  as  hard  as  loam  Avith  just  a  trifle  of  clay  in  of  a  strong  and  u.seful  soil  has  begun.  Other  plants 
it  can  get.  folloAA^  and  in  a  few  jmars  any  useful  crop  can  be 

HURRIED  SEEDING. — ToAvard  noon  clouds  be-  groAvn  at  a  profit.  We  haA'e  seen  in  Dehuvare  and 
gan  to  sail  over.  Being  the  last  day  of  grace  I  got  Maryland  great  tracts  of  dry,  coar.se  sand  take  on 
out  my  culture  and  mixed  it  with  the  seed,  allowing  color  and  character,  bind  itself  firmly  together  and 

grow  into  a  good  loam  soil  through  the  Avork  of  cow 
peas  and  Crimson  clover.  We  have  grown  coav  peas 
successfully  as  far  north  as  New  York  City,  and 
they  alAvays  leave  their  mark  behind  them  in  the 
color  and  size  of  the  folloAving  crop.s.  The  true  home 
of  the  cow  pea  is  at  the  South,  for  it  is  a  hot  and  dry 
Aveather  plant.  The  ability  to  groAv  this  crop  is  one 
of  the  greatest  bles.sings  Avhich  Nature  has  lavished 
upon  the  Southern  States. 


Method  of  Lacing  Beit.  Fig.  601 

dered  a  culture  from  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  1  calculated  to  soav  about  the  10th  of  the 
month,  on  a  cloudy  daj',  so  as  to  giAe  the  culture  a 
chance  for  life.  But  none  of  the  days  thereabouts 
was  cloudy,  and  to  make  it  Avorse,  the  siioav  had 
gone  off  in  a  hurry,  and  the  ground  Avas  drying  out 
faster  than  It  ever  had  since  it  Avas  cleared.  My 
(ulture  was  good  for  three  Aveeks,  according  to 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  specifications,  so  I  did 
not  Avorry  much,  as  March  generally  drops  a  lot  of 
rain  in  these  parts.  But  day  after  day  the  sun  shone 
and  the  ground  began  to  bake  until  on  March  31, 


favored  Avith  a  bit  of  luck.  In  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  more  clouds,  so  I  milked  early  in  order 
to  be  ready  for  emergencies,  calculating  to  soav  that 
seed  in  the  rain  rather  than  lose  my  chance.  About 
half  an  hour  before  sundoAvii  there  Avas  no  mistake 
about  it.  In  fact  it  looked  like  more  than  I  Avanted. 
So  I  hoisted  the  sack  of  Alfalfa  on  one  shoulder  and 
slung  the  seeder  OA’er  the  other  and  set  out  over  the 
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Food  For  the  Soil — Legumes 

N'DER  this  title  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station  at  iSIaclison  issues  a  little  pamphlet  by 
E.  (r.  Hastings  and  E.  B.  Fred.  The  pictures  tell 
the  story,  and  we  have  re-engraved  four  of  them — 
as  the  most  striking  presentment  of  the  case  we 
hav’e  seen.  At  Fig.  602  is  shown  the  original  sand 
used  in  making  the  experiment.  This  sand  contains 
no  more  plant  food  than  a  pile  of  ground  glass.  To 
it  was  added  all  the  plant  food  elements  (lime, 
phosphorus  and  potash)  needed  by  the  plant — except 
nitrogen.  Legume  crops  (which  means  plants  like 
clover.  Alfalfa,  peas  or  beans)  were  planted  in  this 
sand.  In  one  set  of  experiments  these  seeds  were 


7’ico  Piles  of  Pure  White  Sand.  Fig.  602 


planted  without  the  needed  bacteria.  In  every  case 
such  crops  were  a  failure,  even  when  for  four  years 
the  growth  each  season  was  spaded  into  the  soil. 
On  the  other  hand,  whenever  the  needed  bacteria 
were  used  with  the  seed  the  crops  grew  well  and 
were  what  we  may  call  abundant.  There  can  be  no 
escape  from  the  fact  that  this  difference  was  due  to 
the  bacteria  which  absorbed  nitrogen  from  the  air 
and  stored  it  up  in  the  roots  and  body  of  the  plants. 

Fig.  603  shows  this  very  clearly.  In  one  pot 
seeds  of  Sweet  clover  were  planted  without  nitrogen 
added  and  with  none  of  the  bacteria.  The  poor, 
stunted  crop  we  see  pictured  is  the  fourth  one  grown 
in  the  pot — the  first  three  have  been  worked  into  the 
soil.  The  clover  failed  because  it  found  no  nitrogen 
in  the  sand,  and  was  unable  to  take  any  out  of  the 
air.  The  conditions  of  seeding  in  the  other  pot  were 
the  same,  except  that  bacteria  were  used  on  the  seed 
when  ])lanted.  As  a  result  these  Sweet  clover  plants 
were  able  to  take  nitrogen  from  the  air.  They  were 
worked  into  the  soil  each  year  so  that  the  plants 
here  shown  are  not  only  able  to  use  this  air  nitrogen 
but  have  also  the  nitrogen  stored  up  in  the  sand  by 
these  former  crops. 

And  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  In  order  to  show 
the  result  upon  other  crops  in  a  rotation,  the  growth 


Sioeet  Clover;  Pot  at  Right  Inoculated;  Without 
Inoculation  at  Left.  Fig.  603 


of  Sweet  clover  in  both  pots  was  worked  into  the 
soil  and  oats  were  planted.  Notice  the  conti’ast. 
Where  the  Sweet  clover  grew  without  bacteria  the 
oats  made  but  a  spindling  and  futile  growth.  The 
crop  simply  grew  to  the  limit  of  its  nitrogen  supply 
and  then  stopped.  In  the  other  pot  where  four  crops 
of  Sweet  clover  had  been  able  to  take  nitrogen  from 
the  air  the  oats  found  plenty  of  nitrogen  and  made 
a  fine  growth.  Thus  through  the  work  of  the  bac¬ 
teria  the  pure  sand  has  been  made  over  into  soil 
fully  capable  of  sustaining  crops.  , 

We  have  further  proof  of  this  in  the  other  pictures. 
In  one  we  see  the  coarse,  white  sand  which,  as  every 
farmer  knows,  is  the  despair  of  the  man  who  tries 
to  raise  a  profitable  crop.  In  the  other  picture  we 


see  how  after  working  this  inoculated  Sweet  clover 
into  the  .sand  it  has  taken  on  color  and  character 
and  has  become  what  we  call  “loam.”  On  the  sandy 
soils  of  Delaware  and  Maryland  we  have  seen  great 
ti'acts  of  land  change  in  this  way.  At  first  white 
and  coarse  and  Peachy,  it  was  incapable  of  growing 
good  crops.  Finally,  as  the  result  of  years  of  plow¬ 
ing  under  the  roots  and  shibble  of  cow  peas.  Crimson 
clover  and  beans  or  peas,  the  soil  grew  darker  and 
compact ;  capable  of  holding  water  and  retaining  its 
nitrogen.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of 
the  legume  crops  in  building  up  the  soil.  The  chief 
value  of  the  legumes  is  that  they  can  obtain  nitrogen 
from  the  air.  They  cannot  do  this  unless  the  bac¬ 
teria  work  on  their  roots,  and  in  most  cases  of  sandy 
soil  these  bacteria  must  be  obtained  through  inocu¬ 
lation. 

Advice  to  the  Back-to-the-Lander 

RYING  to  advi.se  a  person  how  to  select  a  farm 
on  first  sight  in  a  region  with  which  he  is 
not  familiar  is  more  difficult  than  to  advise  a  man 
on  the  selection  of  a  Avife  from  a  race  with  which 
he  is  not  familiar,  Avhen  she  speaks  a  language  that 
he  does  not  know.  There  is  only  one  safe  form  of 
advice  in  each  case,  and  that  is  to  take  time  to 
look  around.  A  farm  reQuires  a  year’s  observation. 

Generally  speaking,  land  in  the  Northeastern 
States  has  not  risen  in  price  as  rapidly  as  land  fur¬ 
ther  Avest.  so  that  there  are  many  A'ery  good  farm 
opportunities  in  the  Northeastern  States.  In  general, 
the  land  in  the  Eastern  States  decreased  in  price 
from  the  time  of  the  CiA'il  War  until  a  feAV  years 
ago.  This  long  period  of  depression  has  resulted  in 
too  pessimistic  an  outlook  .on  the  opportunities  for 
farming  in  the  East.  Fertile,  free  land  is  no  longer- 
being  piled  on  the  markets,  and  the  time  is  grad¬ 
ually  coming  AAhen  a  man  can  do  the  many  things 
that  are  necessary  to  improve  some  of  the  less  fertile 
Eastern  land,  and  hope  for  a  reasonable  return.  In 
the  past,  if  one  built  a  barn,  it  added  little,  if  any, 
to  the  selling  value  of  the  farm,  and  so  on  Avith 
other  improvements. 

Persons  Avho  have  lived  in  the  Middle  West  or  in 
other  portions  of  the  United  States  Avhere  consider¬ 
able  areas  of  land  are  more  or  less  uniform,  make 
desirable  customers  for  Ncav  York  land,  because  it 
is  easy  to  sIioav  them  a  good  farm  that  is  worth  a 
good  price,  then  take  them  to  a  nearby  poor  farm 
and  sell  it  for  the  good  price.  There  are  plenty  of 
places  in  NeAV  York  Avhere  on  the  same  farm  parts 
of  the  land  are  worth  ,$100  an  acre  and  other  parts 
$10.  Not  infrequently  there  are  adjoining  farms 
where  one  entire  farm  is  Avorth  three  or  four  times 
as  much  per  acre  as  the  other  farm.  No  one  who 
has  not  lived  in  the  community  unless  he  has  lived 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions  elseAvhere  is  qual¬ 
ified  to  compare  values  in  such  cases. 

When  a  Western  man  wishes  to  buy  an  Eastern 
farm  he  should  put  his  money  in  Liberty  Bonds  and 
work  out  as  a  hired  man  for  at  least  one  year  in 
the  community  in  Avhich  he  thinks  he  wishes  to 
locate.  lie  Avill  then  learn  some  of  the  points  to 
consider  in  buying  a  farm  in  that  community,  and 
he  Avill  begin  to  have  some  idea  of  the  relative  values 
of  different  farms.  By  folloAving  this  procedure,  he 
is  likely  to  save  more  money  on  his  purchase  price 
than  he  could  make  in  several  years  of  farming. 

Any  person  Avho  lives  in  a  city,  even  though  he 
may  have  been  farm-reared,  should  follow  the  same 
procedure,  except  that  the  period  of  AA-ork  as  a  hired 
man  ordinarily  should  be  more  than  one  year.  A 
person  Avho  has  a  farm  for  sale,  of  course,  Avishes 
to  make  the  deal  quickly,  and  the  buyer  seems  to 
get  the  impression  that  this  is  the  last  farm  'that 
will  ever  be  for  sale.  -  Other  farms  will  be  for  sale 
next  year.  o.  F.  avaeren. 

Cornell  University. 

Care  and  Treatment  of  Tree  Seed 

Part  I. 

As  timber  is  getting  scarce,  I  tried  to  raise  spruce, 
hemlock  and  bal.sam  from  cones,  but  they  neA'er  groAV 
when  planted.  Butternuts  planted  in  the  Fall  never 
came  up.  Will  you  give  information  about  raising  trees 
from  seed  ?  M.  P. 

Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 

OI.LECTING  THE  SEED.— Practically  all  tree 
.seeds,  except  tho.se  of  the  silver  and  i-ed 
maples,  American  elm,  river  birch,  cottonwood,  pop¬ 
lar,  arid  Avillow,  ripen  in  the  Fall.  The  above-named 
trees  mature  their  seed  in  the  Spring.  As  a  i-ule, 
then,  forest-tree  seeds  must  be  collected  in  the 
Autumn,  about  the  time  Avhen  they  naturally  fall. 
The  cones  of  needle-leaA'ed  trees,  such  as  hemlock, 
balsam,  and  pine,  .should  be  collected  before  they 
fall.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  little  seeds  are 
held  more  or  less  loosely  under  the  cone  scales. 
When  the  cones  have  turned  so  that  they  point  down. 


and  the  scales  have  dried  so  that  they  spread  back, 
it  takes  only  the  slightest  jar  to  loosen  the  seeds  so 
that  they  Avill  drop  out.  In  Noav  York  collection 
should  be  made  in  September.  The  easiest  way  to 
get  them  is  to  folloAV  a  logging  operation  and  pick 
them  out  of  the  down  tops.  It  is  often  necessary  to 
climb  the  trees  and  pick  them  off,  or  snip  Avith  long- 
handled  tree  pruners.  Sometimes  the  squirrels  are 
kind  enough  to  bite  them  off  at  the  right  time,  and 
occasionally  they  will  hoard  considerable  quantities. 

SEPARATING  FROM  CONES.— The  cones  tliein- 
selA'es  Avill  not  grow.  The  cone  is  really  the  fruit 
of  the  tree,  and  to  plant  it  would  be  like  planting 
Avhole  tomato  in  the  hope  of  raising  a  tomato  vine. 


Sand  Without  Inoculation  at  Left;  Sand  Improved 
hij  Inoculated  Crop  at  Right.  Fig.  60Jf 

The  seeds  Avhich  are  Avithin  the  cone  are  the  vital 
part,  and  each  one  under  proper  conditions  is  cap¬ 
able  of  deA'eloping  into  a  tree.  To  separate  the  seeds 
from  the  cones,  one  may  spread  the  cones  out  on  a 
canvas  in  the  sun,  or  on  a  Avann,  dry  floor  where 
the  .scales  Avill  open  out.  The  seeds  can  be  made 
to  fall  out  by  either  raking  the  pile  over  or  by  shak¬ 
ing,  churning,  or  placing  in  a  bag  and  pounding. 
The  process  is  a  good  deal  like  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  thrashing.  After  the  empty  cones  have 
been  taken  out  there  Avill  still  remain  a  large  quant¬ 
ity  of  chaff,  broken-cone  scales,  bits  of  rosin,  etc. 
These  can  be  most  easily  removed  by  running  the 
material  through  a  grain  blower.  The  clean  seed 
can  be  placed  in  a  bag  or  pail,  and  hung  in  a  cool, 
Avell-alred  room  out  of  reach  of  vermin. 

BROADCAST  SOWING.— Seeds  may  be  held  until 
Spring  and  planted  in  a  tree  nursery,  or  they  may 
be  sown  broadcast  over  the  area  where  it  is  Avished 
that  the  trees  Avill  groAv.  If  sown  broadcast,  a  large 
amount  Avill  have  to  be  used.  From  two  to  six 
pounds  Avill  be  necessary,  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  other  seed  or  sand  which  is  mixed  with  them 


Oats  Folloiving  Inoculated  Legumes  at  Right;  Fol- 
loicing  Vninoculated  Crops  at  Left.  Fig.  605 


before  soAving.  The  Avork  is  best  done  before  growth 
starts  in  the  Spring.  If  possible  it  is  Avell  to  scatter 
the  seed  on  one  of  the  late  snows.  Broadcasting  is 
seldom  highly  satisfactory,  but  occa.sionally  it  meets 
the  needs.  If  the  surface  soil  is  loosened,  and  espe¬ 
cially  if  after  soAving  the  seed  a  bundle  of  brush  or 
a  hari’OAA'  can  be  dragged  over  the  area,  the  chances 
for  success  can  be  greatly  increased.  The  seeds  are 
sometimes  sown  in  spots  about  six  feet  apart  each 
Avay.  When  this  method  is  u.sed  a  small  area  about 
18  inches  square  is  dug  up  and  about  a  dozen  seeds 
dropped  into  the  prepared  soil.  The  chief  advant¬ 
ages  of  this  method  over  the  broadcasting  is  that  it 
takes  less  seed  to  the  acre,  each  seed  is  sure  to  come 
in  contact  Avith  the  soil,  and  there  is  less  danger 
of  birds  or  animals  eating  them.  g.  h.  c. 
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Tshe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


“Now  you  can  ride  in  real  comfort!” 

“No  more  chills  or  frost-bites  for  you!  This  Taplex  Foot 
Wanner  will  keep  your  whole  body  warm  and  comfortable — 
you  won’t  know  or  care  whether  it’s  a  cold  day  or  not.” 

Y ou  can  always  be  cozily  comfortable  —  in  your  carriage  or 
auto — in  camp — anywhere — if  you  have  a 


TAPLEX 
FOOT  WARMER 


€  < 


Lights  with  a  match** 


The  Taplex  Fool  Warmer  is  the  senior  member  of  the  Taplex  Family. 
The  others  are  the  Bed  Waumer,  Body  Warmer  and  Handy  Warmer. 

Taplex  Warmers  are  the  only  kind  that  can  be  put  in  operation  anywhere 
at  any  time  by  applying  a  match.  They  are  simple, 
safe,  economical,  efl&cicnt.  They  all  give  from  6  to  8 
hours  of  generous,  comforting  heat  without  needing 
any  attention  whatever!  All  Taplex  Warmers  are 
guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money  is  refunded. 

Sold  by  general,  hardware,  auto-accessory,  sportlni 
goods,  drug  and  department  stores.  lllustratei 
booklet  with  prices  free  on  request.  Please  mention 
dealer’s  address. 


Taplex 
Bed  Warmer,  $1.  OO 
No  flame,  smoke  or  odor;  has 
a  hundred  household  uses. 


TAPLEX  CORPORATION,  47  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  City 


MR.  BUSINESS  FARMER 

Grasp  This  Money 
Making  Opportunity 

READ!  READ! 

Coal  is  going:  to  be  higher  and  hard  to 
obtain  In  many  cases  at  any  price. 
This  means  a  big  market  for  wood. 
Every  business  farmer  should  now 
clean  up  all  the  salable  firewood  he 
has.  Get  ready  for  the  big  demand 
that  is  coming  and  the  way  to  do  this 
is  to  buy  a  HEAVI-DUTI  sawing 
outfit — the  most  simple,  the  most  dur¬ 
able  and  compact  engine  ever  built— and  a  yaw  ontfiit  that  has  no  equal  anywhere.  Full  information  and 
catalog  free.  WRITE  TODAY.  R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fulton  Street.  New  York  City 


OVER  HERE 

The  w«rk  of 

The 

Salvation 
Army 

must  continue 
to  have  your 
support 

Will  You  Help 


our  Christmas 
and 

Winter  Relief 
Work? 

This  ii  oar 

ANNUAL 
APPEAL 

Send  Donations  to  Commander  Miss  Booth ! 
118  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York  City 
Western  Dept,  Commissioner  Estill,  108  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 

6,000  KIEFFER  PEAR,  2  and  S-year. 

5,000  YEI.LOW  TKANSP.  APPLE,  3-year. 
6,000  DELICIOUS  “  2  and  3-year. 

600  MONTMORENCY  CHERRY,  3-year. 
BRIDGE VILLE  NURSERIE.S,  Mjer  8  Son.  Buidgeville,  Del 

RASPBERRY— BLACKBERRY— STRAWBERRY 

GOOSKBERUY,  CURRANT,  GUAI’E,  ASPARAGUS,  Kill  BARK, 
WITLOOK  CHICORY  PLANTS,  KBUIT  TREES.  SHRUBS  for  fall 
planting.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 


Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

THe  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30tli  St.,  New  York 


What  Will  You  Build? 


You  doubtless  need  some  new  farm  buildingthis 
season.  Perhaps,  it  will  be  a  dairy  barn,  dwell¬ 
ing,  garage,  silo,  hog  house,  or  other  outbuild¬ 
ing  Whatever  it  may  be,  you  will  get  some 
mighty  helpful  ideas  from  our  new  book, 

“Natco  on  the  Farm” 

It  tells  you  how  to  have  buildings  that  are  dry,  clean, 
and  sanitary — warm  in  winter  yet  cool  in  summer.  It 
shows  you  how  to  save  on  repairs,  insurance  and  coal 
bills.  It  illustrates  scores  of  fire-safe  farm  buildings  that 
will  "stand  for  generations.”  It’s  trueeconomy  to  build 
with'Natco  Hollow  Tile  —  makes  every  building  a  per¬ 
manent  investment.  Write  for  your  copy  now.  Ask  also 
tor  plans — free  if  you  intend  to  build. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 
1121  Fulton  Building  -  •  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SS  Factories  assure  a  wide  and  ecomonicai  distribution 


riT7rrD  l  FI  adjustable  self- 

F  1 1  Zjvf£ill.il.LLll  Aligning  Shaft  Hanger 

A  New  Hanger  Just  Patented 

Used  with  almost  all  milking  machines- 
Weighs  less;  costs  less.  More  strength 
and  more  adjustment  than  other  hang¬ 
ers.  Nothing  like  it  for  any  purpose 
where  Shafting  isuseil.  2  to  12  in.  adjust¬ 
ment.  GUARANTEED.  Write  for  circular  and 
prices,  F.  O.  B.  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

FITZGERALD  MFC.  CO.,  Kilboum,  Wis- 


Notes  From  a  Maryland  Garden 

Our  first  white  frost  came  ou  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Oct.  2.3.  It  was  hardly  a  killing 
frost,  for  it  seemed  merely  to  nip  the  ten¬ 
der  leaves  and  the  blossoms  of  the  string 
beans  and  Lima  beans.  But,  all  the  same, 
the  string  beans  continued  to  die  back, 
while  the  weather  has  been  very  warm. 
It  is  evident  that  the  first  of  September 
is  too  late  to  risk  string  beans.  But  we 
had  plenty  of  the  green  beans  from  earlier 
planting  np  to  the  24th  and  had  our  last 
sweet  corn  on  the  25th.  Now  w.e  are 
right  down  on  the  Winter  vegetables.  The 
Drumhead  cabbages  are  heading  and  the 
Savoys  are  in  their  prime. 

I  find  it  harder  to  get  a  perfectly  uni¬ 
form  cabbage  seed  than  almost  any  other 
vegetable.  Our  Drumhead  cabbages,  for 
instance,  are  evidently  from  a  badly 
rogued  stock,  for  we  have  now  this  2Sth 
of  October  some  splendid  hard  heads,  and 
in  the  same  row  others  that  are  just 
starting  to  form  a  head,  and  still  others 
which  do  not  look  as  though  they  ever 
intend  to  head.  This,  again,  w’as  an  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  box  seed  on  the  store 
counter.  Not  that  I  depend  on  them,  but 
simply  as  a  matter  of  compai’ison  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  warning  I  have  given  be¬ 
fore,  to  send  to  the  seedsmen  of  the  best 
reputation  for  seed  and  not  to  deal  with 
the  box  seed  sent  out  on  commission.  I 
have  never  had  any  faith  in  this  class  of 
seeds,  hut  wanted  to  know  from  actual 
test  that  they  are  not  to  he  relied  upon. 

It  seems  aggravating  after  tender  things 
have  been  damaged  or  killed  to  have  such 
glorious  weather,  and  warm  enough  for 
•Inly.  But  it  is  the  case  every  Fall  that 
:  Nature  seems  to  apologize  for  the  first 
damage  done  when  it  is  too  late  to  rem¬ 
edy  it.  We  have  plenty  of  leeks,  salsify, 
lettuce,  cabbage,  kale,  spinach  and  tur¬ 
nips,  and  the  big  Celestial  radishes,  and 
will  have  enough  of  all  these  to  last 
through  the  Winter. 

Of  potatoes  we  grow  none  for  Winter 
use,  for  the  great  fields  all  round  us  can 
produce  these  more  cheaply  than  we  can 
in  the  garden.  The  tops  have  been  mown 
from  the  asparagus  bed  and  the  bed  heav¬ 
ily  covered  with  manure.  The  growth  of 
the  tops  has  been  so  large  this  Fall  that 
I  shall  look  for  extra  large  spikes  in  the 
Spring.  I  find  little  difference  in  the  so- 
called  varieties  of  asparagus.  Heavy 
feeding  will  make  any  kind  fine. 

Our  Pimiento  peppers  tvere  started 
with  the  tomato  plants  last  February, 
and  set  out  from  the  frames  at  same 
time.  These  peppers  have  been  loaded  all 
Slimmer,  have  given  us  all  we  needed  all 
the  time,  and  we  sold  bushels  of  them, 
and  now  the  frosted  plants  stand  full 
of  half-grown  and  ripe  pods.  I  never  got 
any  such  cropping  from  the  old  sorts  of 
sweet  peppers  like  the  Ruby  King  or 
Neapolitan,  and  never  had  a  crop  worth 
the  growing  from  the  Chinese  Giant, 
which  I  dropped  as  worthless  several 
years  ago.  In  fact,  for  a  sweet  pepper, 

I  can  see  no  'heed  for  any  but  the 
Pimiento. 

In  the  last  hard  Winter,  the  like  of 
which  we  may  not  see  for  a  generation, 
my  Cannas  and  Dahlias  were  badly  dam¬ 
aged  and  destroyed  when  buried  out  as 
usual.  I  have  now  lifted  these  again, 
and  have  again  buried  the  Dahlias  in  the 
open  ground,  but  the  Cannas,  25  varieties 
of  the  newest  ones,  I  have  not  trusted  to 
the  open  ground,  but  have  buried  them 
under  the  bench  in  my  little  greenhouse. 
The  hot-water  pipes  are  hung  vertically 
on  the  wall  and  there  was  plenty  of  room 
for  burying  the  Cannas.  There  will  be  no 
artificial  heat  used  till  near  the  last  of 
February,  for  to  save  coal  I  am  not  keep¬ 
ing  any  tender  stuff  in  the  house  now, 
hut  have  emptied  the  pipes  and  boiler  till 
I  want  to  start  the  tomato  seed  in  late 
Winter.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  store 
my  Winter  coal  in  July,  and  now  the 
sweet-potato  growers  are  very  uneasy 
about  their  curing  houses,  for  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  in  this  county  alone  those 
houses  demand  300  tons  of  coal,  and  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  it.  The 
result  will  be  rushing  the  crop  on  the 
market  too  fast  in  the  Fall.  • 

The  new  varieties  of  Cannas  do  not 
set  seed  naturally  like  the  old  small- 
flowered  sorts,  and  to  get  seed  one  has  to 
look  earefully  after  the  varieties  used  and 
then  use  the  camcl’s-hair  brush  to  set  the 
blooms  to  make  seed.  Accidentally  grow¬ 
ing  close  under  the  edge  of  the  porch  is 
a  plant  of  the  double  scarlet  Zinnia  now 
resplendent  in  color  of  leaf  and  flower, 
while  a  foot  or  two  further  out  in  the 
beds  all  the  plants  have  leaves  and  flow¬ 
ers  scorched  by  the  frost.  A  few  news¬ 
papers  scattered  over  the  bed  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  saved  the  others.  But  the 
Chrysanthemums  are  still  gay  and  are 
now  about  the  only  thing  in  perfect  bloom 
outside.  The  large  early  flowering  sorts 
are  nearly  over,  while  the  hardy  Pom¬ 
pous  are  just  fairly  coming  in.  Most  of 
the  large-flowerod  sorts  were  killed  last 
Winter,  though  all  kinds  usually  stand 
the  Winter  here  with  the  slight  protection 
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of  the  fallen  leaves  which  we  do  not 
rake  up  till  Spring. 

The  scarlet  Anemones  are  now  in  full 
leaf.  These  seldom  bloom  well  when 
planted  in  the  Fall  along  with  other 
things  that  come  from  Holland  unless 
they  can  be  had  earlier  than  usual.  While 
I  lift  and  cure  the  Narcissus  and  tulips 
and  hyacinths  I  never  disturb  the  scarlet 
Anemones  until  they  get  too  badly 
crowded,  and  then  I  prejiare  a  new  bed 
and  replant  at  once  and  keep  them  clean 
with  some  ever-blooming  Begonias  plant¬ 
ed  above  them,  and  by  the  time  the 
Anemones  are  pushing  their  leaves  above 
the  ground,  the  frost  has  stopped  the 
Begonias.  This  frost  caught  me  napping, 
for  had  I  expected  it  I  could  easily  have 
saved  the  beds  of  Begonias  which  now 
look  so  pitiful.  W.  F.  MA.SSEY. 


A  Market  For  “Cat-Tails” 

This  is  a  semi-aquatic  plant,  pretty  well 
distributed  in  marshes  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  United  States.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  number  of  long,  narrow,  thin 
blades,  united  at  the  base  and  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  Gladiolus  leaves.  From  the  center 
of  the  bunches  there  rises  a  single 
straight,  slender,  rigid  stem,  around  the 
upper  end  of  which  the  seeds  are  ar¬ 
ranged.  To  each  seed  is  attached  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fine,  downy  hairs,  white  in  color, 
but  tipped  with  brown.  Until  the  seeds 
become  perfectly  ripe  and  are  loosened  by 
the  winds,  this  down  is  so  compressed  as 
to  form  a  cylindrical  spike  about  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  four  or  five  inches  in 
length.  From  a  fancied  resemblance  of 
this  seed-spike  fo  the  tail  of  a  cat  the 
plant  derives  its  name. 

In  the  early  history  of  New  England 
the  plant  had  considerable  economic  im¬ 
portance  blit  the  industries  which  created 
a  demand  for  it  have  either  .passed  away 
or  have  found  a  more  desirable  substi- 
tute.  The  Indians  used  the  slender  stems 
for  shafts  for  'their  lighter  arrows  and 
the  whites  used  them  for  rods  for  dipping 
their  tallow’  candles,  while  the  down  was 
largely  used  for  filling  mattresses,  pillows 
and  cushions.  The  leaves,  which  are  from 
three  to  five  or  six  feet  long  and  half  an 
inch  in  width,  were  woven  into  horse  col¬ 
lars.  They  were  also  used  to  make  chair 
seats,  baskets,  rugs  and  slippers  and  even 
at  the  present  time  one  occasionally  sees 
a  door  mat  woven  of  cat-tail  flags;  but 
there  are  very  few  people  now  living  who 
can  fashion  them  into  a  horse  collar  or  a 
pair  of  slippers,  or  who  can  even  so  weave 
them  as  to  form  a  chair  seat.  For  more 
than  one  hundred  years  they  were  used 
almost  exclu.sively  for  binding  cornstalks 
and  even  at  the  present  time  many  far¬ 
mers  use  them  for  this  purpose.  They 
are  useil  quite  generally  in  certain  locali¬ 
ties  in  some  of  the  Prairie  States  for 
thatching  the  roofs  of  stables  and  other 
outbuildings.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
at  one  time  made  extensive  use  of  them, 
not  as  a  filling  between  the  staves,  hut  as 
a  caulking  between  the  pieces  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  heads  of  oil  barrels  and,  at 
the  time  when  that  company  was  conserv¬ 
ing  its  resources  to  the  utrnost,  it  bought 
a  swamp  in  Michigan  for  the  express  pur¬ 
poses  of  supplying  itself  with  cat-tail 
flags.  At  the  present  time  many  nursery 
companies  use  the  flags  as  packing  for 
shrubs  and  small  trees,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  limited  trade  might  be 
Avorked  up  along  this  line,  provided  the 
flags  can  be  furnished  at  a  low  enough 
price. 

A  report  is.sued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  gives  the  fertilizer  constitu¬ 
ents  of  cat-tail  flags  as  follows :  Nitro¬ 
gen,  2.02  per  cent ;  phosphoric  acid.  .81 
per  cent;  potash.  3.4.3  per  cent.  This  is 
very  nearly  equal  to  the  fertilizing  valu¬ 
ation  of  the  seaweed  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  which  is  largely  used  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizing  material,  and  it  suggests  a  strong 
probability  tliat  cat-tail  flags  might  bo 
profitably  utilized  in  the  manure  pile. 

C.  0.  ORMSBEE. 


The  Fireplace  a  Luxury 

By  all  means,  an  open  fireplace — if  you 
can  afford  it.  It  adds  much  to  the  at- 
tractivene.ss  of  a  room,  and  if  properly 
constructed  is  a  delight  when  in  use.  But 
unless  one  has  ivood  not  suitable  for  use 
m  other  ways  I  find  the  fireplace  a  de¬ 
lightful  luxury.  Ninety-five  cords  of  wood 
Avere  cut  last  Winter  to  supply  the  fire¬ 
places  and  furnaces  and  ranges  on  this 
place.  It  will  just  about  carry  through. 
The  toughest  crotches,  that  would  be  hard 
to  work  into  furnace  or  heater  size,  were 
left  long,  for  the  fireplaces,  and  Avood  too 
light  for  real  Winter  heating  made  good 
fireplace  material,  furnishing  a  big  blaze 
for  cool  CA’cninge  in  early  Fall.  The 
house  in  which  I  live  has  a  beautiful  fire¬ 
place,  provided  with  a  damper  for  opening 
or  closing  the  throat  of  the  fireplace  at 
will.  Occasionally  we  ha\’e  a  fire  in  it, 
as  a  treat.  But  a  load  of  wood  goes  so 
much  farther  used  in  the  furnace ;  and  it 
takes  so  much  less  time  that,  being  busy 
people,  we  do  not  use  the  fireplace  very 
often.  The  furnace,  by  the  way,  has  a 
fire-door  12x1.3  inches ;  large  enough  to 
take  in  good-sized  chunks,  and  the  fire- 
pot  is  extra  large  for  the  size  of  the 
house.  A  piece  of  sheet  iron  covers  most 
of  the  grate  Avhen  burning  Avood. 

In  one  of  the  houses,  used  only  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  heretofore  heated  only  by  a  huge 
fireplace,  a  furnace  for  burning  chunks 
was  installed  this  Fall.  This  was  for  the 
double  purpo.se  of  conserving  fuel,  and  of 
making  the  large  building  really  comfort¬ 
able  on  cool  evenings.  geo.  Arnold. 

New  York. 
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Profiteering  in  Milk 

Cutting  Down  Consumption. — Why 
do  not  consumers  organize  for  a  protest 
against  high  retail  prices  for  milk?  So 
far  they  seem  to  think  the  only  way  to 
help  themselves  is  to  use  less  milk.  In¬ 
stead,  they  should  use  more  freely  of  this 
best  of  foods  for  young  and  old.  To  cut 
down  on  milk  creates  a  surplus  and  dis¬ 
courages  the  dairy  industry,  which  has 
struggled  along  against  heavy  «dds  for 
many  years.  To  use  less  milk  only  makes 
milk  cost  the  more  in  the  end,  as  dairy¬ 
men  in  many  localities  are  being  obliged 
to  sell  off  their  herds  for  beef,  because 
there  is  no  profit  in  producing  milk.  With 
present  management  of  retail  milk  it  is 
bound  to  become  higher  and  scarcer, 
alarmingly  so. 

Low  Prices. — It  is  only  recently  that 
farmers  have,  through  their  Dairymen’s 
League,  had  a  voice  in  setting  their  own 
milk  prices,  these  being  but  little  if  any 
above  the  cost  of  production.  I  remember 
when  we  sold  milk  for  years  around  60 
cents  per  100  pounds,  and  the  rapacious 
milk  dealers  set  the  starvation  prices  for 
the  farmers,  who  would  have  sacrificed 
their  dairies  but  that  they  had  to  con¬ 
sider  maintaining  the  fertility  of  their 
farms,  depending  on  small  side  lines  for 
support.  Surely  farmers  should  receive 
a  profit  for  their  long,  hard  hours  of  heavy 
labor. 

An  Unfair  Attitude. — As  a  sample  of 
the  unfair  attitude  the  _  dealers  adopt 
toward  farmers  I  can  think  of  nothing 
more  really  unheard-of  than  the  one  they 
took  in  passing  upon  the  various  items  of 
expense  in  producing  milk,  as  figured  by 
Dr.  "Warren,  the  farm  management  spe¬ 
cialist  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell  T’niversity.  They  could  not 
ob.iect  to  any  other  item  of  expense  as 
listed  by  him.  but  they  said  they  objected 
to  paying  dairymen  33  cents  an  hour  for 
the  labor  necessary  to  produce  milk,  and 
their  reason  was  surely  unique- — that 
farmers  worked  so  many  hours  per  day. 
If  dairymen,  they  said,  worked  but  eight 
to  10  hours  a  day,  as  did  other  laborers, 
they  could  command  this  wage,  but  as 
they  work  .12  to  16  hours  per  day  they 
should  charge  less  per  hour !  They  did 
not  pretend  to  say  that  Dr.  Warren’s^  es¬ 
timate  of  the  number  of  hours  required 
per  100  pounds  of  milk  was  overdrawn, 
but  they  did  not  want  the  farmer  to  be 
paid  for  his  skilled  work  over  25  cents 
an  hour,  the  price  that  any  inexperienced 
high  school  girl  or  boy  can  go  out  upon 
the  farm  and  command,  with  board  free 
thrown  in. 

A  Lack  of  Understanding. — If  the 
shipbuilders  of  this  country  worked  as  long 
and  faithfully  every  day  as  do  the  dairy¬ 
men,  the  shipping  of  our  country  would 
be  better  cared  for  than  it  is.  And  if 
they  did  put  in  12  to  16  hours  a  day  at 
their  difficult,  skilled  work,  I  would  like 
to  see  the  man  who  would  dare  to  insist 
that  they  be  paid  less  per  hour  because 
they  worked  overtime !  The  American 
public  is  notably  fair  and  just  in  most 
things,  but  the  people  do  not  seem  to  give 
the  farmer  the  fair  deal  they  are  willing 
to  give  to  others.  This  is  really  because 
they  do  not  understand  the  farmer’s  con¬ 
ditions  or  what  he  is  really  doing. 

The  Real  Profiteers. — City  people 
in  general  do  not  understand  that  it  is  the 
milk  dealers  and  distributors  who  are  the 
profiteers,  as  the  latters  blame  it  on  the 
farmers  in  every  public  way  possible,  in 
the  daily  press,  and  all  sorts  of  meetings 
before  officials  who  know  little  or  nothing 
of  farm  conditions,  but  who  have  pow'er 
to  fir  prices.  The  farmer  is  busy  at 
home ;  does  not  watch  for  opportunities 
to  tell  his  story  where  it  will  count  for 
ju.stice  and  right,  and  only  the  other  side 
is  heard. 

The  Farmers  Score. — Only  the  other 
day  at  a  conference  of  the  mayors  of  this 
State,  w'ith  State  and  Federal  food  com¬ 
missions,  the  farmers  would  not  have  had 
a  person  present  who  knew  real  conditions 
had  not  a  live  Pomona  Grange  from  a 
nearby  dairy  county  sent  their  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  manager  to  look  out  for  the  farmers’ 
interests.  The  State  milk  dealers  were 
well  represented,  as  were  the  State  milk 
retailers’  organization,  and  their  hard 
luck  story  had  w’on  the  ear  and  heart  of 
the  officials  present.  The  Farm  Bureau 
man  told  of  real  facts  of  milk  profiteering 
in  his  own  city  in  the  heart  of  a  dairy 
section,  profits  running  from  close  to 
200  per  cent  in  June  to  89  per  cent  at  the 
present  time.  The  result  was  a  changed 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  officials,  a 
drastic  but  unanimous  resolution  against 
retail  milk  profiteering,  and  a  note  in  the 
daily  papers  next  day  that  “the  farmers 
had  scored  a  point !” 

Excessive  Profits. — Public  opinion  in 
this  same  dairy  county  is  being  rapidly 
molded  against  present  highwaymen  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  milk  peddlers.  In  this  same 
city  at  a  recent  gathering  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  retailers  of  the  city 
a  hot  discussion  wms  entered  into  when 
the  former  demanded  that  the  latter  ex¬ 
plain  their  position.  The  retailers  had 
said  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
lower  their  prices,  as  the  consumers  had 
not  complained,  and  that  they  must  make 
these  exorbitant  profits  in  warm  weather, 
as  they  could  not  in  cold  weather.  In 
October,  however,  they  raised  their  price, 
instead  of  holding  it  where  it  was.  and 
the  consumers  did  raise  a  storm  of  pro¬ 
test.  as  the  Grange  had  been  informing 
them  of  the  real  conditions  through  the 
daily  press.  The  city  fathers  called  the 


meeting  and  appointed  a  committee  to  in¬ 
vestigate  their  methods,  expenses,  etc. 
"With  a  charge  hei’e  of  13  cents  for  Grade 
B  bottled  milk,  not  pasteurized,  and  with 
no  transportation  charges,  another  large 
town  two  miles  away  was  getting  Grade 
A,  bottled,  pasteurized  milk  at  11  cents 
in  October,  clearly  showung  that  profits 
were  excessive  when  Grade  B  milks  sells 
for  13  cents. 

Poor  Business  Management. — One 
retailer  pleaded  excessive  overhead  costs 
in  his  business.  lie  had  found  one  house¬ 
wife  who  had  20  of  his  milk  bottles  filled 
with  catsup.  The  city  fathers  told  him 
to  look  after  his  bottles  better ;  that  no 
other  concern  allowed  such  careless  waste 
and  expected  to  succeed.  Another  said 
he  had  just  lost  a  bill  of  $57  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer  who  was  no  good.  On  inquiry  as 
to  who  the  man  was,  the  fathers  told  the 
retailer  that  his  customer  was  well  known 
to  every  business  man  in  town  as  a  dead 
beat ;  not  a  peanut  vender  in  town  would 
trust  him  with  a  nickel.  If  he  was  so 
careless  in  conducting  his  business  he 
should  not  expect  to  raise  the  price  of 
milk  to  cover  his  owm  carelessness  and 
poor  business  management.  The  retailers 
were  also  told  to  lay  out  their  routes  by 
streets  and  not  overlap  them  unnecessar¬ 
ily.  When  grocers  and  merchants  are  cut¬ 
ting  down  delivery  charges  and  exacting 
a  cash  price  for  each  delivery  it  is  an 
outrage  that  each  house  on  a  street  has  a 
different  milkman,  their  routes  crossing 
and  interlacing  in  a  web  so  intricate  as 
to  be  unbelievable  in  any  other  legitimate 
business. 

POSSIBTLITIES  FOR  IMPROVEMENT. - 

Consumers  can  do  much  for  themselves  if 
they  will  set  their  aldermen  and  mayors 
after  these  men  as  they  should.  When 
they  help  themselves  in  this  matter  they 
will  do  it  doubly,  as  they  will  help  the 
producer  also.  This  will  result  in  more 
milk  and  cheaper  milk.  Municipalities  can 
install  milk-selling  stations  at  little  ex¬ 
pense,  where  people  can  buy  milk  at  near 
wholesale  prices.  They  can  demand  that 
retailers  mend  their  methods,  and  make 
them  conform  to  present  war  time  restric¬ 
tion  of  unnecessary  expense.  The  State 
should  also  have  a  hand  in  the  marketing 
of  milk.  A  State  Farms  and  Markets 
Department  was  created  at  great  cost, 
with  comfortable  salaries  for  its  members, 
who  supersede  the  Foods  and  Markets  De¬ 
partment,  which  had  begun  to  do  prac¬ 
tical  work  along  this  line.  What  has  the 
new  department  done  to  benefit  retail 
milk  conditions? 

The  Federal  Attitude.  —  The  final 
and  least  to  be  understood  blow  dealt  to 
this  question  was  when  the  officials  at 
Washington  recently  announced  their  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  raise  in  the  retail  price  of 
milk  in  New  York  and  other  cities  for 
October  and  later  month.s.  and  at  the 
same  time  demanded  that  the  Dairymen’s 
League  accept  less  than  the  price  they 
had  set  by  Dr.  Warren’s  formula  as  nec¬ 
essary,  if  farmers  were  to  have  costs 
and  a  email  profit.  Only  an  overwhelming 
public  opinion  can  correct  such  errors. 
If  the  Granges  and  consumers  of  the 
country  will  wake  up  these  things  cannot 
continue.  a.  b. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Crop  Reports 

Milk,  $4  per  cwt.  Oats.  75c  per  bn.  ; 
buckwheat,  $1.60;  wheat,  $2.10  a  bushel 
by  weight.  Butter,  55c;  eggs,  75c.  Good 
cows  from  $100  to  $160  each.  A  poor 
crop  of  corn  and  potatoes ;  good  crop  of 
wheat  and  oats.  Thousands  of  bushels  of 
apples  wasting  that  the  poor  children  in 
the  city  should  be  eating.  j.  m. 

Geauga  Co.,  O. 

Milk,  October,  $3.15 ;  wheat,  $2.15  per 
bu. ;  potatoes,  $2  to  $2.20 ;  oats,  75  to  83c ; 
onions,  $2  to  $3  ;  buckwheat,  $1.25 ;  rye, 
$1.50;  corn,  shelled,  $1.60;  barley,  $1.10. 
Chickens,  22  to  25c  per  lb.  The  crops 
are  pretty  good  this  season  for  the  w'et 
weather  we  had.  The  early  corn  is  a 
good  crop.  Some  got  their  wheat  out  a 
little  early.  Help  is  scarce  here ;  farmers 
go  together  and  help  one  another. 

Center  Co.,  Pa.  j.  a.  f. 

Millersburg  is  a  pretty  good  market, 
as  we  have  quite  a  lot  of  manufacturing 
plants.  Young  cockerels  sell  for  per  lb., 
30c;  old  hens,  per  lb.,  25c.  Potatoes  per 
peck,  30c;  onions,  per  peck,  40c;  toma¬ 
toes,  per  peck,  20c.  Wheat  is  not  mov¬ 
ing  now,  but  is  quoted  at  $2.10 ;  rye, 
$1.50;  corn,  $1.60.  Horses  from  $160  to 
$175;  cows  from  $60  to  $75,  and  $125. 
Shotes,  lb.,  15c.  Wheat  was  an  aver¬ 
age  ;  the  crop  was  greatly  improved  from 
the  outlook  in  the  Spring.  Oats  were  a 
fine  crop,  heavy  in  the  grain  and  very 
little  was  damaged  by  rain.  There  will 
be  quite  a  lot  of  buckwheat  if  the  frost 
does  not  catch  it.  The  farmers  pulled 
through  this  Summer ;  how  it  will  do 
next  is  hard  to  tell  with  more  men  taken 
from  the  farms.  Very  few  fences  got 
cleaned;  we  could  not  do  it.  We  can 
not  get  any  mill  feed ;  no  middlings  or 
bran.  It  is  supposed  by  the  town  people 
the  farmer  makes  lots  of  money ;  there 
are  a  few  w'ho  do,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
farmers  do  not.  Potatoes  are  a  failure, 
not  one-third  full  crop.  They  all  blighted 
in  spite  of  spraying,  but  no  rot  so  far ; 
price  will  stay  high.  Some  Jew  in  town 
bought  for  Winter  seconds  for  $1  per  bu. ; 
larger  lones  for  $1.60,  but  they  will 
hardly  remain  at  this  figure.  g.  s.  s. 

Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 


You  know  you  are  Safe 


WHEN  you  buy  a  Hinman  there  is  no 
question,  “Will  it  work?  Will  it  save 
time?  Will  it  improve  the  milk  flow  and 
help  the  cows  ?”  During  ten  years  Hinman 
Milkers  have  found  their  way  into  many 
thousands  of  dairies.  They  are  right  now 
in  use  by  a  great  army  of  cow  owners — 
and  on  some  of  the  finest  prize  stock  ever 
registered.  Big  and  little  dairies  every¬ 
where  are  operating  the  Hinman  day  in 
and  day  out  with  absolute  success. 


HINMAN 

MILKER 


You  know  you  are  safe  when  you  buy 
the  Hinman. 

You  know  that  it  is  the  simplest  and  surest 
milker  made,  that  a  boy  or  girl  can  easily 
operate  it.  You  know  that  the  best  dairies, 
with  the  most  valuable  cows,  use  it  be¬ 
cause  it  has  proved  its  advantages  to 
them  and  their  cows.  That’s  why  more 
Hinman’s  are  sold  than  any  other  milkers. 


Write  for  the 
Hinman  Catalog 

Hinman 

Milking  Machine 
Company 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 

In  stock  at  many  convenient 
shipping  points 
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REPUBUG 

Internal  Gear  Drive 


Save 

Time 

and 

Labor 

on  the 

Farm 


The  Internal  Gear  Drive  de¬ 
livers  92%  of  the  motor  power 
to  the  wheels.  We  know  of  no 
Other  drive  that  delivers  as  much. 


Farmers  who  own  Republic  Trucks 
don’t  have  to  depend  on  extra  teams 
to  help  them  out  when  the  rush  of 
getting  fall  crops  to  market  is  on. 

Republic  Trucks  are  a  profitable 
investment  on  any  farm.  They  are 
built  with  the  extra  strength  and 
durability  that  insure  their  working 
for  you  day  in  and  day  out  in  any 
kind  of  weather. 

The  Internal  Gear  Drive  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  to  drive  the  truck.  It  ap¬ 
plies  the  power  near  the  rim  of  the 
wheel  and  gets  a  big  increase  in  pull¬ 
ing  ability.  The  load  is  carried  on  a 
separate  I-beam  axle  of  solid  forged 
steel,  much  lighter  than  any  other  form 
of  construction  and  at  the  same  time 
stronger. 

This  saving  in  unsprung  weight 
means  longer  life  to  tires  and  import¬ 
ant  savings  in  gasoline  and  all  other 
upkeep  expense.  45%  greater  road 
clearance  make  these  trucks  travel  any 
country  road  easily  without  fear  of 
Stalling  even  in  mud  and  snow. 

Republic  trucks  have  been  proved 
efficient  in  every  kind  of  hauling.  Last 
year  Republic  produced  and  sold  more 
than  twice  eis  many  motor  trucks  as 
other  maker. 

More  than  1 300  Republic 
Service  Stations  distributed 
all  over  the  United  States, 
back  up  Republic  quality. 

Seven  Models — %  ion  to  5  ton. 


See  tlie  nearest  Republic  dealer 
and  write  us  for  late  booklet. 

REPUBLIC  MOTORTRUCK  CO.,  INC. 

Alma,  Michigan 
The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 


any 


Motor  Trucks  in  the  World. 


Agent  Wanted 

To  canvass  Chemung  County 
for  a  high  class  farm  paper. 
No  knowledge  of  farming 
necessary,  but  must  be  a 
salesman.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  capable  man.  Ad¬ 
dress 

W.  F.  WADE 

P.  O.  BOX  730 

General  Post  Ollice  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Two  ExceDent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L..  Watts 


Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 


Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  Chicopee 
Corn  Husker 


Revolutionizes 
Old  Time  Methods 

Is  unexcelled  for  rapidity  and 
thoroughness  of  work,  and  great 
ease  of  operation  with  light 
power. 

Write  us  for  full  information 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR 
AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO. 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


■  Corncobbing  the  Kaiser 

I  am  a  retired  chemical  engineer,  the 
recent  purchaser  of  an  old  Mississippi 
homestead  where  lessons  in  chemistry  are 
still  being  learned  in  Mother  Earth’s 
laboratory.  A  fine  old  brick  house  on  the 
place  has  an  open  fireplace  in  every  room. 

The  surface  soil  is  an  impoverished 
sandy  loam  with  a  red  clay  subsoil.  Last 
Spring  an  experiment  was  made  in  in¬ 
tensive  culture'of  Irish  potatoes.  Trenches 
were  dug  15  inches,  deep  and  wide,  and 
were  filled  with  old  stable  manure.  Two 
wagonloads  of  corncobs  were  purchased 
for  .?2  from  a  large  hogyard,  w^ere  burned 
during  the  Winter  for  fuel  in  the  open 
grates  of  the  house,  and  32.40.  pounds  of 
a.shes  ?  saved.  The  Mississippi  State 
Chemical  Laboratory  found  34.46  per  cent 
potash  in  thi.s  corncob .  ash,  so  the  $2 
worth  of  corncobs,  after  yielding  many 
cheerful  grate  fires,  also  yielded  11.16 
pounds  of  potash  worth  doubtless  30  cents 
a  pound.  A  little  of  this  ash,  with  some 
acid  phosphate,  was  stirred  into  the  stable 
manure  in  the  trenches.  On  Feb.  25, 
1918,  52  hills  were,  planted  in  Early 
Rose,  25  in  Bliss  Triumph,  and  59  in 
Irish  Cobbler  varieties.  The  hills  were 
15  inches  apart  and  rows  three  feet  apart, 
giving  about  11,616  hills  per  acre. 

Late  in  May  the  following  yields  were 
obtained  :  .  ..  ... 

Max.Tield  Av.Yield  Yield  per 
per  Hill  per  Hill  Acre  Rate 


lbs.  . 

lbs. 

bu. 

Irish  Cobbler. 

3.30 

2.10 

434 

Bliss  Triumph. 

3.30 

1.70 

352 

Early  Rose. . . 

3.10 

1.64 

340 

Some  tests  made  by  me  on  local  corn 
show  about  .2287  per  cent,  or  .1281  lbs. 
of  cob  a.sh  per  56-lb.  bushel  of  shelled 
corn.  This  may  seem  trivial,  but  little 
by-products  have  made  the  Chicago  pack¬ 
ers  rich.  Corncobs  make  a  cheerful  fire 
and  a  fine  bed  of  coals  in  an  open  fire¬ 
place,  and,  in  these  days  of  scarcity  of 
fuel  and  potash,  can  be  utilized  to  100 
per  cent  efficiency  in  the  farmer’s  house 
and  garden. 

Incidentally,  in  the  hope  of  raising 
some  “pedigree  potatoes,”  tubers  were 
saved  from  the  best  hills  described,  and, 
after  being  sprouted  under  a  mulch  of 
wet  grass  were  planted  on  Aug.  10,  and 
at  this  date,  Oct.  22,  are  sure  to  give  a 
crop  of  seed  potatoes  for  next  Spring. 
Irish  potatoes  now  command  75c  a  peck 
here.  m.  m.  g. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  like  to  know  if  the 
potato  scab  was  seen  on  these  potatoes. 
In  most  of  our  Northern  soils  the  use  of 
ashes  will  increase  the  scab. 


Countrywide  Produce  Conditions 

GOOD  DEMAND  AT  FAIRLY  STEADY  PRICE 
RANGES. 

Apples  and  potatoes  are  still  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  produce  movement,  apples 
leading  lately.  New  York  State  has  been 
a  very  liberal  shipper  of  barreled  Winter 
fruit,  moving  nearly  one-third  the  total 
apple  shipment.  •  Washington  has  fol¬ 
lowed  with  heavy  shipments  of  boxed  ap¬ 
ples,  amounting  to  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
total  apple  movement.  Considerably  be¬ 
low  the  two  leading  States  are  Michigan, 
Virginia,  Illinois,  California  and  Colo- 
r.ylo.  Apples  are  moving  faster  than  they 
did  last  year  from  both  the  barrel  and  the 
box  sections.  The  Middle  West  ships  few 
apples,  but  is  buying  rather  than  selling. 
Prices  have  held  very  firm  at  .$4.25  to 
$4.50  per  bbl.,  foV  top  grades,  occasionally 
reaching  $4.75  in  the  shipping  sections  of 
the  East,  and  ranging  $4.50  to  $5.50  in 
leading  city  markets.  These  quotations 
include  mostly  Baldwins,  Greenings  and 
Yorks.  Fancy  table  kinds  sell  somewhat 
higher,  while  Ben  Davis  sell  about  75c 
below  other  standard  kinds.  Northwest¬ 
ern  boxed  apples  sell  at  about  $2  per  box 
in  shipping  sections  and  around  $3  in 
leading  city  markets.  A  great  deal  of 
Western  fruit  is  being  sold  by  the  100 
lbs.,  at  not  much  above  the  range  in  the 
East,  or  $1.85  to  $2.25  in  Colorado  and 
Washington,  compared  with  $1.50  to  $1.80 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I‘otatoes  are  moving  along  at  nearly 
steady  prices,  ranging  $1.25  to  $1.60  per 
100  lbs.,  sacked,  in  the  Far  West;  $1.60 
to  .$1.90,  sacked,  in  the  Lake  region,  and 
around  $2  in  bulk  in  the  East.  These  are 
prices  at  shipping  .stations.  City  markets 
range  50  to  60c  above  the  general  levels 
in  the  shipping  sections  from  which  the 
supplies  are  sent. 

DULLNESS  IN  ONION  MARKET, 

Onions  are  the  most  discouraging  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  leading  lines  of  produce. 
Growers  appear  anxious  to  sell  all  at 
once,  Avhile  buyers,  remembering  last 
year’s  losing  experience,  are  reluctant  to 
take  on  supplies  liberally  for  storage.  Tbe 
crop  is  turning  out  large  and  fair  to  good 
quality  everywhere,  aud  the  result  of 
the.se  general  conditions  is  a  level  of 
prices  far  below  that,  of  last  year.  Prices 
range  around  $1.50  per  100  lbs.  in  pro¬ 
ducing  sections,  and  not  much  above  that 
level  in  leading  city  markets.  Si]pi)lies 
are  reported  sold  for  storage  in  Western 
New  York  around  $1  per  100  lbs.  Stock 
of  low  grade  appears  to  be  nearly  un¬ 
salable  in  some  sections.  Government 
agencies  are  beginning  quite  a  campaign 
to  advertiser  the  desirability  of  using  on¬ 
ions  more  freely.  The  market  is  acting 
better  than  it  did  last  month,  tending  to 
improve  in  some  sections  and  holding 
about  steady  elsewhere. 


SUPPLY  OF  CABBAGE  EXCESSIVE. 

Cabbage  is  also  reported  hard  to  sell 
in  many  sections;  some  of  it  may  not  be 
shipped  at  all  owing  to  low  prices  and 
labor  scarcity.  Growers  in  Western  New 
York  have  been  getting  about  $8  per  ton 
for  common  varieties.  Kraut  factories 
have  been  interrupted  by  illness  of  work¬ 
men  during  the  epidemic.  City  whole¬ 
sale  prices  in  the  Ea.st  range  $15  to  $25 
per  ton,,  compared  with  $30  to  $35  early 
in  November. 

Michigan  celery  started  the  season  at 
mostly  $1  to  $1.50  per  case  in  city  mar¬ 
kets,  and  New  Golden  Heart  around  $3. 
The  large  varieties  of  cranberries  are  be¬ 
ginning  distribution  in  various  markets 
and  prices  exceeded  $10  per  bbl.  in  some 
cities,  but  general  range  of  cranberries 
was  $7  to  $9.50.  Concord  grapes  have 
been  selling  about  double  the  range  pre¬ 
vailing  in  early  November  last  year. 

BEANS  IN  WEAK  POSITION. 

The  field  bean  situation  appears  a  little 
doubtful,  with  a  large  crop  and  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  much  buying  from  Government 
sources  at  least  for  the  present.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  more  beans  were  bought  last 
year  than  could  be  used  or  sold  promptly, 
and  this  surplus  has  stood  in  the  way  of 
new  buying.  Prices  are  still  somewhat 
unsettled  in  the  East;  in  the  West  the 
range  is  considerably  below  that  of  last 
year  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

o.  B.  F. 


Sizing  up  the  Produce  Markets 

HOW  THE  PRICES  AND  CONDITIONS  MAY 

GUIDE  THE  PRODUCER  AND  SHIPPER. 

A  careful  student  of  prices  and  market 
conditions  can  learn  to  feel  the  probable 
trend  of  events  almost  without  effort.  He 
notes,  for  instance,  heavy  shipments  aud 
the  gradual  sagging  away  of  prices  in  a 
crop  not  quickly  perishable,  like  potatoes 
or  onions,  and,  if  it  is  a  year  of  heavy 
production,  he  suspects  a  general  decline. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  notes  scanty  sup¬ 
plies  from  one  shipping  section  after  an¬ 
other,  as  the  shipping  sea.sons  proceed, 
and  notes  perhaps  that  the  demand  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  unusually  active ;  conditions 
that  occurred  with  the  strawberry  crop 
the  past  season,  partly  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  fruit  of  all  kinds.  In  such 
cases,  he  naturally  looks  for  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  product  of  sections  shipping 
later  in  the  season. 

Experienced  handlers  of  produce  often 
acquire,  in  perceiving  the  trend  of  the 
market,  a  facility  which  is  quite  surpris¬ 
ing  to  the  average  reader  of  market  in¬ 
formation,  Often  the  Summer  season  will 
set  the  pace  for  the  Pall  and  Winter  by 
the  tone  of  the  demand,  its  degree  of  ac¬ 
tivity  or  sluggishness,  and  the  manner  in 
which  prices  slowlj'  or  promptly  respond 
in  the  face  of  variations  in  supply, 

BEST  STOCK  IS  THE  MARKET  GUIDE. 

Varieties  and  grades  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  judging  market  conditions. 
Usually  the  prices  of  choice  grades  of 
leading  classes  aud  varieties  constitute 
the  best  indications  of  the  market.  Thus, 
No.  1  Baldwin  apples  control  most  large 
Eastern  apple  markets  during  the  main 
apple  season,  and  the  Ben  Davis  holds 
a  similar  position  in  Middle  Western  and 
Southwestern  markets,  even  though  other 
kinds  may  at  times  sell  higher  or  ap¬ 
parently  hold  values  better.  The  leading 
kinds  and  grades,  moving  actively  every 
day  in  large  amounts,  are  sure  to  feel 
changes  in  market  conditions.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  standard  round  white  varie¬ 
ties  of  potatoes,  No.  1  grade.  The  price 
of  leading  varieties  of  all  products  vary 
with  the  season  and  with  the  section 
which  may  be  shipping  most  of  the  supply 
at  ‘the  time.  They  vary  relatively  in 
price  from  season  to  season,  owing  to 
variations  in  quality  often  caused  by  fa¬ 
vorable  or  unfavorable  weather  conditidns. 
Yet  they  continue  to  indicate  the  market 
conditions  best  because  of  their  continuous 
active  buying  and  selling  movement.  Mar¬ 
ket  information  must  be  con.«!idered  also 
in  connection  with  general  conditions  of 
wages,  employment  and  business  activity 
that  prevail  at  the  time.  g.  b.  f. 


Coming  Farmer  Meetings 

Southern  Land  Congress,  Savannah, 
Ga.,  Nov.  11-22. 

Second  Patriotic  Sheep  Meeting,  exhi¬ 
bition  and  sale.  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  Albany  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  State  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  and  State  Food  Commission,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  12-14. 

National  Grange,  annual  meeting,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  23, 

American  Royal  Live.stock  Show,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  16-23. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City,  N. 
J.,  Dec.  2-4. 

Fifth  Annual  National  Farmers’  Ex- 
po.«ition  and  Ohio  State  Apple  Show,  To¬ 
ledo,  O.,  Dee.  6-14. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Toledo,  O.,  Dec,  6. 

Wisconsin  Cheese  Makers’  Association, 
Auditorium,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Jan.  ^10, 
1919. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  and  New  York  State  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  joint  meeting,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  12,  1919. 
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Winter  Storage  of  Cannas 

How  may  T  Camia  ia)ots  ovor 

Winter,  so  they  will  be  all  right  for 
Spring  planting?  w.  P. 

Medford,  N.  J. 

Dig  the  roots  when  the  tops  have  dried 
a  few  days  after  being  killed  by  frost. 
Let  the  roots  dry  in  the  open  air  ;  do  not 
shake  all  the  earth  off  them.  Then  store 
them  on  shelves  in  a  cellar  where  they 
will  not  freeze.  A  location  suitable  for 
ordinary  potatoes  will  suit  Cannas  ;  they 
must  not  be  too  warm  and  moist.  It  is 
wise  to  throw  a  thin  covering  of  light 
soil  over  them  on  the  shelves.  The  highly 
improved  sorts  seem  subject  to  rot  if  not 
covered  in  this  way,  but  well-cured  roots 
from  strong  plants  usually  keep  without 
any  difficulty. 


Prospects  for  Pork 

Some  people  say  that  if  the  war  ends 
the  pig  market  will  drop.  Do  you  believe 
this?  M.  A.  I.. 

New  York. 

No !  The  war  is  not  over  yet,  and  even 
when  the  fighting  ceases  our  Army  will 
be  needed  in  Europe  for  a  long  time.  The 
army  must  be  fed,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
war  there  will  be  even  greater  demands 
upon  this  country  for  bread,  meat  and 
fruit.  The  Food  Administration  is  prac¬ 
tically  pledged  to  keep  the  price  of  pork 
from  this  Fall’s  pigs  at  15i/^  cents.  The 
world  wants  more  pork  and  will  pay  for 
it. 


Skunks  and  White  Grubs 

On  page  1187  I  notice  reference  to 
blackbirds  and  white  grubs.  You  can  in¬ 
clude  skunks  with  blackbirds  as  enemies 
of  white  grubs.  During  the  Summer 
months  white  grubs  and  grasshoppers  are 
the  principal  food  of  skunks.  The  grubs 
live  on  grass  roots,  and  the  skunks  dig 
them  out  and  eat  them.  Sometimes  they 
dig  into  potato  hills  and  expose  a  few 
potatoes,  but  they  get  the  grubs  which 
would  have  spoiled  many  potatoes.  If  a 
farmer  finds  the  white  grubs  getting  thick 
on  his  farm,  let  him  put  up  “No  trapping” 
signs  till  the  skunks  get  thick  and  they 
will  control  the  grubs.  F.  E.  koyce. 

Vermont. 


Grafting  Ben  Davis 

Can  a  Den  Davis  apple  tree  be  grafted 
successfully?  I  am  told  it  cannot.  1 
have  two  young  trees  and  desire  either  to 
graft  them  or  plant  others  in  their  place. 
What  would  you  advise?  G.  n.  c. 

Oronoque,  Conn. 

Who  tells  you  Ben  Davis  cannot  he 
grafted?  We  have  top-worked  nearly  .50 
such  trees,  and  they  make  good  stock. 
The  variety  is  naturally  hardy  and  does 
well  with  us.  We  should  go  ahead  and 
graft. 


Buying  Fertilizer  in  Advance 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  buy  some 
this  year’s  fertilizer  for  next  year’s  use. 
Will  those  goods  hx^e  in  value  if  kept  dry? 
If  so,  how  much?  If  we  can  bu.v  it  at  the 
price  it  was  this  Spring  wdll  it  be  best  to 
do  so?  S-  * 

Connecticut. 

Buy  it,  if  it  is  a  good  brand,  made  by 
a  reputable  house.  If  kept  dry  and  under 
cover  there  will  be  little  or  no  lo.ss._  If 
the  fertilizer  contains  much  organic  nitro¬ 
gen  and  was  permitted  to  become  wet  and 
hot.  it  might  lose  some  ammonia.  If  it  is 
kept  dry  there  will  be  no  appreciable  loss. 


Cat*  Aa  Vermin  Destroyers 

We  were  overrun  wdth  rats,  which  ate 
our  grain  and  burrowed  under  the  stone 
wall  of  the  barn  and  chicken  houses. 
They  were  too  wary  to  touch  trap  or 
poison  after  catching  one  or  two.  We 
tried  every  known  method  of  getting  rid 
of  them  in  vain.  We  got  some  cats  and 
they  cleared  the  place  of  rats,  mice,  nudes, 
chipmunks  and  even  weasels.  A  neighbor 
found  half  his  buckwheat  were  shells  and 
had  continued  losses.  He  tried  the  same 
methods  and  can  now  leave  bags  of  feed 
uncovered  on  the  barn  floor.  The  occa¬ 
sional  catching  of  a  bird  does  nothing  like 
the  damage  that  we  suffered  from  the 
rodents.  Airedale  dogs  cannot  climb 
beams  and  chase  through  hay  mows  like 
oats.  c.  p.  L. 

Newfield,  N.  Y. 


Home  Grain  Grinding 

The  little  grain  grinder  which  I  re¬ 
ferred  to  for  household  grinding,  is  a  .$4 
affair.  It  has  an  IS-inch  balance  wheel, 
and  the  labor  of  grinding  is  quite  mod¬ 
erate.  It  grinds  very  fine  if  desired — 
quite  as  fine  as  the  buhrstone  grist  mill. 
With  hand  sieves  of  different  meshes,  one 
can  have  any  grade  of  flour  or  cornmeal 
desired,  without  regrinding.  Loosened 
up,  it  makes  a  fine  grain  cracker.  P'or 
months  we  have  used  almost  exclusively 
home-grown  flour,  baking  graham  and 
whole-wheat  flour,  and  our  “domestic” 
brand  of  breakfast  food,  and  reground 
bran  to  lighten  up  cornmeal  for  griddle 
cakes,  and  cornmeal  galore.  There  is  a 
“trifle”  of  difference  in  price  between 
flour  at  $18  a  barrel  and  wheat  3%  cents 
a  pound,  and  other  meals  in  proportion. 
Ohio. 
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Why  a  Case  Tractor  Is 
More  Profitable 

The  number  of  working  days  for  an  advanced  trac¬ 
tor  like  the  Case  10-18  is  rapidly  increasing.  Men 
thought  of  tractors  principally  for  plowing  twenty-six 
years  ago,  when  we  first  began  to  build  motor  tractors. 

In  later  years,  with  the  introduction  of  our  smaller  sizes, 
men  were  satisfied  with  a  maximum  of  30  days*  use  per  year. 

But  war-time  conditions  have  brought  about  changes  not 
only  in  the  mechanical  development  of  tractors,  but  in  their 
adaptation  for  multiplied  uses. 
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More  Ways  to  Use  Your  Tractor 


Our  latest  and  best  small 
tractor,  the  10-18,  is  purposely 
designed  for  maximum  use.  It 
is  adaptable  for  all  kinds  of 
work.  It  represents  years  of 
study  in  the  field,  dozens  of  ex¬ 
tensive  Investigations. 

The  Case  10-18  is  small  and 
compact.  It  weighs  little  more 
than  a  team  of  horses.  Its  length 
is  102  inches,  width  56  inches 
and  height  54^’^  inches.  It  turns 
in  a  22-foot  circle,  and  can  get 
around  easily.  It  goes  through 
a  small  gate  or  door  and  easily 
shares  the  road  with  other 
vehicles. 

While  rated  at  10  horsepower 
on  the  drawbar,  it  develops 
nearly  14.  While  rated  at  18  on 
the  belt,  it  ,^develops  up  to  24. 
This  reserve  power  makes  it 
ever  ready  for  an  emergency. 

There  are  dozens  of  improve¬ 
ments  in  this  Case  10-18.  For 
instance,  it  has  a  one-piece  main 
frame,  with  a  four-cylinder  en¬ 
gine  mounted  crosswise.  This 
frame  construction  affords  a 
dust-proof  housing  for  the  rear 
axle,  bull  pinion  shaft,  trans¬ 


mission  and  the  bearings  for 
these  parts.  It  also  provides  a 
base  for  the  motor. 

This  type  of  construction 
brings  rigidity.  It  minimizes 
vibration  and  prevents  disalign¬ 
ment  of  gears,  which  are  all  cut 
steel  and  fully  enclosed.  Thus 
we  multiply  strength,  reduce 
weight  and  conserve  power. 

Another  feature  is  its  econom¬ 
ical  consumption  of  kerosene. 
It  has  a  Case  Sylphon  Thermo¬ 
stat  which  controls  the  cooling 
system  and  insures  complete 
combustion  of  kerosene.  And  it 
prevents  raw  fuel  from  passing 
by  the  pistons  and  diluting  oil 
in  the  crank  case. 

An  improved  air-washer  de¬ 
livers  clean  air  to  the  carbure¬ 
tor.  No  grit  nor  dust  gets  into 
the  cylinders  to  minimize  their 
efficiency  and  shorten  their  life. 

Our  illustrated  booklet  de¬ 
scribes  all  the  advanced  ideas  in 
the  new  Case  10-18. 

We  will  gladly  send  a  copy 
free.  Or  it  may  be  obtained  of 
a  Case  Dealer. 


J.  L  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

1429  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A.  (sii) 


'DxrxnR? 


The  Threshing  Problem 

01  1  Tbreihet  cowpeai  and  loy  beam 

^01  von  from  the  mown  vlnea,  wheat,  oata, 
jyg  barley,  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  "The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  yeara."  W.  F.  Matfcy. 
"It  will  meet  every  demand."  H.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

KORER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO.. 

Morrlttown,  Tenn. 


Highest  prices 
fbr’your  old 

BAGS 


Write  us  _ 

today  for  new 
advanced  prices 
We  pay  the  trei^t 


IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  395  Howard  St.,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


MONEY  FOR  FARMERS 

LOANS  FROM  5  TO  35  YEARS  AT 
No  Commissions  —  No  Renewals— No  Worry 

We  loan  money  to  actual  or  prospective  farm  owners  on  36-year 
mortgages  at  5%%  interest.  You  may  use  the  money 

To  buy  or  improve  farm  lands  and  erect  buildings. 

To  buy  live  stock,  fertilizers,  and  equipment. 

To  pay  off  existing  mortgages  and  debts. 

The  mortgage  may  be  entirely  canceled  in  35  years  by  paying 
annually — 5%%  for  interest  and  1%  on  the  principal.  Or  you 
may  pay  off  all  or  any  part  of  the  principal  at  any  time  after  5 
years.  We  loan  as  little  as  $100  or  as  much  as  $10,000,  according 
to  your  needs  and  security. 

Write  for  full  particulars  today — if  you  live  in  any  of  the  States 
listed  below.  Our  territory  comprises: 


Maine 

Rhode  Island 


New  Hampshire 
Connecticut 


Vermont 
New  York 


Massachusetts 
New  Jersey 


THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

145  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

WHEN  WRITING  BE  SURE  TO  GIVE  THE  LOCATION  OF  YOUR  FARM 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ’’square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


STORM  KING 

Horse  Blanket 

The  strongest,  warmest  and 
longest  wearing  medium- 
priced  square  blanket  made. 
Size  84  by  90  inches.  Beware 
of  imitations.  Make  sure  of 
getting  the  genuine  by  look¬ 
ing  for  the  5A  trademark. 

Ask  your  local  dealer. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS 

Phlladslptila,  Pa. 

Also  a  superior  line  of  5A  Motor  Rohes 


Roofing  Prices  Smashed 


Mill  Ends  $1.26  for  100  s 


ft. 


SO.  £ 

Paint  $1.42  gallon.  \Vall 
Board  21*0.  sq.  ft.  Frea 
Samples  and  Prica  List. 
Write  to-day. 


KING  ROOFING  CO.,  107  W.  3rd,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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Chemical  Closets 

I  have  been  thinking  of  getting  one  of 
those  chemical  closets.  Do  you  know 
whether  they  are  really  odorless?  A.  9. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  chemical  indoor  closets  are  coming 
into  popular  use  where  water  closets  are 
not  to  be  had  and,  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  are  generally  satisfactory.  They^ 
should  be  installed  with  a  pipe  connection 
to  some  used  chimney  to  carry  off  the 
odor  from  them,  and  where  they  will  not 
ordinarily  freeze.  Such  closets,  of  course, 
have  the  disadvantage,  as  compared  with 
water  closets,  that  they  have  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  emptied  and  are  a  source  of  ex¬ 
pense  for  the  chemical  used  in  them,  but 
it  is  not  practicable  to  Install  water  clos¬ 
ets  in  very  many  homes,  and  these  closets 
offer  a  substitute  that  is  far  superior  to 
an  outdoor  privy,  that  is  neither  comfort¬ 
able  nor  sanitary.  m.  b.  d. 


Water  in  Cellar 

I  have  a  large  cellar,  the  walls  and 
floor  being  cemented.  In  one  corner  is 
a  spring  also  cemented,  while  in  the  other 
is  an  open  outlet  that  leads  through  a 
blind  drain  into  a  culvert.  Whenever  it 
rains  there  is  from  two  to  18  inches  of 
water  in  the  cellar,  and  it  takes  about 
two  weeks  before  it  empties  down  to 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  If  I  ce¬ 
mented  the  floor  again  would  the  water 
come  through  the  cement  or  between  the 
cement  and  the  wall?  j.  b. 

Phillipsport,  N.  Y. 

It  is  pretty  difficult  to  say  what  the  re- 
Bult  of  reconcreting  this  cellar  floor  might 
be.  If,  however,  a  drain  can  be  made 
from  the  level  of  the  floor  to  an  outside 
and  lower  outlet,  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  the  cellar  floor  cannot  be  kept  dry. 
From  the  fact  that  you  already  have  an 
outlet  for  the  spring,  one  would  conclude 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  practicable  to 
construct  drain,  either  outside  or  inside 
the  cellar  walls,  that  would  carry  off  the 
ground  water  before  it  rose  above  the 
level  of  the  cellar  floor.  As  for  making 
a  concrete  floor  watertight,  this  is 
largely  a  matter  of  carefulness  in  con¬ 
struction.  Cement  manufacturers  state 
that  porous  concrete  floors  are  the  result 
of  poor  construction,  one  of  the  chief 
faults  being  that  too  much  water  is  used 
in  the  concrete  as  it  is  placed.  This 
makes  a  porous  concrete  that  is  defective 
from  the  standpoint  of  being  waterproof. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  secure  materials 
of  proper  character,  to  mix  them  in  the 
correct  proportions,  and  then  to  use  only 
sufficient  water  to  make  the  mass  of  a 
“quaky”  consistency  if  it  is  desired  that 
the  floor  or  wall  shall  be  waterproof.  It 
is  more  difficult,  of  course,  to  place  con¬ 
crete  of  this  consistency  properly  than  if 
It  were  slushy  in  character,  but  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  better  floor  or  wall.  M.  B.  D. 


Oil  in  Well  Water 

Two  years  ago  I  bought  a  place,  13 
acres  and  house,  in  Pike  Co.,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  I  have  a  driven  well,  water  piped 
to  house.  If  the  water  stands  a  few 
hours,  or  over  night,  it  seems  thick  on 
top  with  oil.  Is  that  oil  on  the  water 
any  indication  that  there  is  oil  on  the 
place?  We  are  only  20  or  ,30  miles  from 
the  coal  mines;  two  miles  from  Delaware 
River ;  district  hilly.  Can  I  get  any  in¬ 
strument  that  determines  the  presence  of 
oil  ?  E.  A.  w. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  presence  of  small  quantities  of  oil 
in  surface  or  well  water  is  no  indication 
that  paying  quantities  of  it  may  be  found 
underground ;  such  contamination  of  wa¬ 
ter  by  oil  is  a  common  occurrence  in  re¬ 
gions  far  from  oil  wells.  There  is  no  in¬ 
strument,  except  drills,  that  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  presence  of  petroleum  in  quan¬ 
tity  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  test  by 
drill  is  necessarily  an  expensive  one.  It 
would  seem  doubtful  if  any  possible  oil- 
producing  district  in  Pennsylvania  could 
have  escaped  observation  in  these  years, 
but  no  one  knows,  of  course,  where  it 
may  yet  be  found.  There  are  certain 
rock  formations  in  which  oil  is  likely  to 
occur  and  others  where  it  is  never  found. 
It  is  these  rock  formations,  rather  than 
surface  indications,  that  should  guide 
one  in  the  search.  Many  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  vainly  spent  in  drilling 
for  oil  simply  because  small  quantities  of 
it  have  been  found  upon  the  surface  in 
regions  where  the  hills  resemble  those  of 
the  oil  regions.  The  search  for  hidden 
treasure  beneath  the  ground  possesses  a 
fascination  for  the  credulous  and  those 
of  well-developed  gambling  instincts  that 
will  doubtless  continue  to  absorb  many  a 
hard-earned  dollar  and  lead  to  fanciful 
talcs  of  mysteriously  lost  drills  and  men 
bribed  to  conceal  discoveries  that  might 
injure  existing  fields.  m.  b.  d. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC— Oct.  2r,  McIIic  Stimcr, 
an  18-year-old  Russian  anarchist,  received 
a  sentence  of  15  years  in  a  Federal  prison, 
while  three  men  with  her,  Samuel  lap- 
man,  .Jacob  Abrams  and  Hyman  Dachow- 
sky,  e.ach  received  20-year  sentences.  The 
prisoners  were  members  of  the  New  York 
Bolsheviki,  convicted  under  the  espionage 
law. 

Oct.  25  the  Canadian  Pacific  steamer 
Princess  Sophia  was  wrecked  during  a 
storm  in  Lynn  Canal,  near  Skagway, 
Alaska,  with  heavy  loss  of  life.  No  sur¬ 
vivors  have  been  located.  There  were 
more  than  300  persons  on  board.  , 

Victor  L.  Berger  and  four  others  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  Socialist  party  were  included 
in  more  than  fifty  indictments  returned 
by  the  Federal  Grand  .Jury  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  Oct.  28.  Besides  Berger  others* in¬ 
dicted  are  E.  T.  Melms,  Oscar  Ameringer, 
Louis  A.  Arnold  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Thomas.  Berger,  Melms  and  Ameringer 
are  candidates  for  Congre.ss,  Arnold  is  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and 
Miss  Thomas  is  an  official  of  the  Socialist 
organization.  Berger  was  relea.sed  in 
$10,000  bonds  and  the  others  in  $5,000 
each,  after  pleading  not  guilty  before 
Judge  Geiger.  The  indictments  charged 
that  they  conspired  to  aid  men  subject  to 
the  .selective  draft  to  avoid  service  ;  that 
they  conspired  to  send  matter  through  the 
mail  in  violation  of  the  espionage  act; 
that  they  conspired  to  publish  articles  in 
foreign  languages  without  filing  transla¬ 
tions  with  the  T'ostmaster ;  that  they  con¬ 
spired  to  publish  and  distribute  matter 


unmailable  under  the  espionage  act,  and 
that  they  conspired  by  eolicitation,  let¬ 
ters,  political  platforms,  speeches  and  the 
publication  known  as  the  Voice  of  the 
People  to  urge  persons  liable  to  military 
.service  to  fail  to  respond.  Another  sim¬ 
ilar  indictment  against  Berger  is  pending 
in  Chicago. 

Carefully  made  arrangements  to  pro¬ 
mote  trade  between  this  country  and 
Austria-Hungary  after  the  war,  plans 
which  were  outlined,  at  least,  before  war 
was  declared  on  that  country  by  the 
United  States,  are  shown  in  letters  and 
papers  seized  Oct.  .30  when  John  Madrasz 
of  Gll  West  177th  Street,  New  York, 
was  arrested  after  indictment.  Madrasz, 
an  Austrian,  obtained  his  final  citizenship 
papers  in  July,  1917,  a  few  weeks  after 
he  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Aus¬ 
trian  officials  with  a  view  to  promoting 
this  post-war  trade  alliance.  He  was 
able  to  do  his  work  through  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Transatlantic  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Austrian  bank  through  which 
Bolo  Basha  wms  paid  the  money  with 
which  he  tried  to  corrupt  French  news¬ 
papers,  and  he  is  now  held  on  a  technical 
charge  of  retaining  papers  that  are  the 
property  of  the  bank. 

_  A  cargo  of  German  toys  recently  ar¬ 
rived  at  New  York  on  a  Dutch  steam- 
.ship.  Strong  feeling  has  been  arou.sed, 
and  the  more  patriotic  among  the  con¬ 
signees  are  refusing  the  goods,  while 
others  are  disseminating  them.  The  toys 
were  ordered  in  1914,  but  as  the  German 
government  refused  to  release  them  for 
shipment  before,  it  is  regarded  as  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  test  public  sentiment  as  to  Ger¬ 
man  trade  relations.  The  American  De¬ 
fence  Society  is  urging  consignees  not  to 
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take  the  toys,  or  some  German  crockery 
that  came  over  on  the  same  ship. 

farm  AND  GARDEN. — County  units 
of  the  Woman’s  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defence  are  making  surveys 
preparatory  to  helping  country  girls  get 
a  high  school  education.  The  principal 
object  is  to  enable  the  girls  to  become 
teachers.  The  movement  is  called  the 
“Go  to  School  Campaign.”  According  to 
recent  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
there  are  more  than  30,000  additional 
school  teachers  needed  in  the  United 
States  today.  The  largest  number  of  va¬ 
cancies  are  in  the  country  schools.  In 
Union  County,  Mississippi,  a  plan  has 
already  been  worked  out  whereby  ,30 
girls  from  the  country  will  go  to  town 
and  enter  the  high  school  this  Winter. 
They  will  have  rooms  in  private  homes, 
and  groups  of  eight  will  eat  at  one  place, 
doing  light  housekeeping.  The  “Go  to 
School  Campaign”  is  being  worked  out 
with  much  the  same  result  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

WASHINGTON.— The  Senate  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee  by  a  resolution  adopted 
Oct.  24  by  the  Senate  is  authorized  to 
subpoena  persons  and  demand  papers  in 
the  investigation  of  activities  of  brewers, 
including  the  lending  of  money  to  Arthur 
Brisbane  for  the  purchase  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times.  A  number  of  persons  have 
been  requested  to  appear,  while  others  have 
been  asked  to  furnish  certain  papers  for 
consideration  when  the  investigation  is 
resumed  after  the  November  elections. 

Congress  completed  Oct.  28  the  $6,345,- 
000, OOt)  war  deficiency  bill  and  sent  it 
to  the  President.  The  Senate  accepted, 
without  discus-sion,  a  conference  report 
previously  approve<l  by  the  House. 


Buy  Your  Moline  Tractor  Now 


You  may  not  be  able  to  get  a  Moline- 
Universal  if  you  delay  ordering. 

You  will  help  relieve  spring  congestion 
of  shipping  by  buying  now. 

You  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  become 
familiar  with  its  construction  and 
operation  before  the  spring  rush  and 
will  be  able  to  work  your  tractor  in 
on  belt  work  and  other  light  jobs. 

It  is  the  only  tractor  which  does  cJl  farm 
work  including  cultivating. 

One  man  operates  both  tractor  and  im¬ 
plement  from  the  seat  of  the  imple¬ 
ment  where  you  must  sit  in  order  to 
do  the  best  work. 


Tractor  and  implement  form  one  unit- 
backs  as  easily  as  it  goes  forward- 
turns  in  a  1 6-ft.  circle. 

It  has  plenty  of  power  for  your  heaviest 
work,  yet  light  in  weight  to  operate 
economically  on  light  jobs.  All  the 
weight  on  two  big  drive  wheels— no 
dead  weight— no  extra  expense. 

Substantially  constructed' for  many  years 
of  service. 

Ellectric  lights  for  night  work  and  self 
starter  for  non-robust  labor. 


You  can  practically  double  your  efficiency 
—you  can  produce  more  food  with 
less  help.  You  will  need  it,  order  now. 


Write  today  for  full  information  and  name  of  your 
neeurest  Moline  Dealer.  Address  Dept.  1 9 

Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  Illinois 

MOLINE 


UMVERSAL  TRAen^ 
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Making  Sorghum  Syrup  in  Tennessee 

’Lasses-making  time  in  Dixie !  Cool, 
frosty  mornings,  gloi’ious  sunny  noons, 
and  fires  in  the  open  fireplaces  at  the 
twilight  hours,  ’round  which  we  all  gather, 
remind  us  that  wintry  days  are  coming. 
Husband  arose  at  three  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  went  to  the  barn  to  grind  cane ; 
at  four  I  arose,  built  a  fire  in  the  stove 
and  got  breakfast.  When  it  was  nearly 
ready  I  called  the  big  boy,  who  went  to 
grind  while  his  papa  ate.  The  sorghtim 
made  yesterday  tastes  delicious  with  the 
hot  biscuit ;  and  we  can  almost  taste  the 
buckwheat  cakes  covered  with  it,  which 
we  plan  to  have  when  the  weather  grows 
cooler,  for  we  raise  buckw'heat  at  home. 

As  soon  as  husband  has  finished  he 
hurries  away.  I  awake  the  other  chil¬ 
dren,  except  the  baby  and  little  boy.  The 
big  boy  comes  in  and  they  all  sit  down. 
Heaving  them  fo  wait  on  themselves,  I 
go  to  milk,  coming  back  by  the  furnace, 
where  husband  has  a  fire  and  four  tub¬ 
fuls  of  juice  in  the  large  tin  pan  holding 
about  00  gallons.  lie  had  tw’O  tubs 
ground  yesterday  evening,  and,  as  we  only 
put  in  five  usually,  he  has  only  half  a 
tubful  to  grind  before  we  can  begin  boil¬ 
ing. 

The  stars  have  faded  by  the  time  I 
reach  the  house,  and  the  eastern  sky  is  a 
faint  pink.  The  girl  is  washing  the 
dishes.  I  strain  milk  and  make  beds,  ex¬ 
cept  the  one  in  which  baby  boy  sleeps  ; 
then  telling  girlie  to  prepare  school  lunch, 
I  hasten  back  to  the  furnace.  The  green 
juice  is  almost  ready  to  boil ;  husband 
has  fed  the  mare  he  has  had  in  the  mill, 
and  put  in«oue  of  the  mules  in  her  place. 
A  horses,  can  only  "work  about  two  or 
three  hours,  until  they  show  signs  of 
fatigue. 

The  mule  munches  continually  at  the 
pile  of  cane  stalks,  while  we  skim  off  the 
great  buckets  of  green,  foam  ;  every  few 
moments  the  mass  rises  to  the  top  of  pan 
and  threatens  to  boil,  when  we  have  to 
dip  lively  until  it  cools  off.  When  we 
have  most  of  the  foam  skimmed  off,  I 
leave  it  to  husband  and  the  boys,  and  go 
to  dress  the  baby  and  little  boy ;  give 
them  their  breakfast,  do  a  few  essential 
things ;  then,  with  the  girl’s  help.  I 
bundle  up  the  whole  outfit,  including 
wraps,  a  quilt,  and  a  pot  of  beans  all 
ready  for  cooking,  and  return  to  furnace. 
The  children,  with  a  few  toys,  are  placed 
on  the  quilt  out  of  all  danger,  but  where 
they  can  see  us.  I  draw  out  a  bed  of 
coals  near  the  furnace  and  put  beans  to 
cook.  The  boys  come  by  going  to  school — ■ 
the  bell  has  already  rung.  They  plead 
to  be  allowed  to  stay  at  home,  but  we  tell 
them  no,  and  they  go  sadly  away  to  school 
duties. 

I  take  my  seat  by  the  furnace.  It  is 
my  duty  to  keep  up  fire,  and  keep  the 
juice  from  boiling  over,  attend  to  the 
babies,  and  so  on,  while  husband  grinds, 
coming  over  occasionally  to  lend  a  hand 
with  the  dipping.  IIow  lovely  the  moun¬ 
tain  is — crimson,  gold,  green,  and  brown 
are  the  trees.  The  goldenrod  is  every¬ 
where  ;  the  birds  are  singing  as  gaily  as 
if  it  were  May  instead  of  October.  Surely 
the  sun  never  shone  as  bright  any  other 
Fall  as  it  has  this.  The  brook  sings  a 
merry  tune  as  it  rushes  by ;  the  hens  sing 
and  cackle,  the  ducks  splash  gaily  in  the 
pool  the  boys  built  for  them ;  the  pigs 
grunt  contentedly ;  the  cows  stand  lazily 
in  the  shade  of  the  sycamore ;  how  full  of 
joy  and  happiness  life  seems!  It’s  a  joy 
just  to  be  alive  on  such  a  day  as  this. 

Presently  husband  brings  a  pan  of  ap¬ 
ples  and  I  set  a  ring  of  them  in  front  of 
the  furnace,  where  they  set  up  a  lively 
sputtering.  At  half-past  nine  the  golden 
ma.ss  begins  to  look  like  ’la.s.ses.  Hus¬ 
band  takes  my  place ;  I  go  to  house  and 
prepare  a  baking  of  cornbread  and  a  pot 
of  coffee,  which  T  bake  (and  boil)  before 
the  furnace.  Husband  contributes  a  half 
dozen  roasting  ears  and  the  same  amount 
of  sweet  potatoes.  The  potatoes  are 
roasted  in  the  ashes,  the  corn  cooked  in 
the  boiler,  and  you  don’t  know  how  good 
corn  is  till  you  taste  it  cooked  this  way. 
The  beans  are  done  by  now  and  we  begin 
to  make  preparations  to  empty  the  ’lasses. 
A  big  bra.ss  kettle  is  used  to  empty  it  in. 
Two  kindly  neighbors  help  us  off  with 
the  pan,  and  when  emptied  and  strained 
W’e  have  10  gallons.  The  boiler  is  put 
back  on  the  fire  and  the  barrel  of  juice 
poured  in.  I  go  to  the  springy  house  for 
butter,  and  we  eat  dinner  picnic  fashion. 

The  horses  are  turned  out  for  the  after¬ 
noon  when  they  have  eaten,  and  we  finish 
up  the  boiler  of  ’lasses  by  four  o’clock. 
■\Ve  have  had  a  holiday  time  of  it  this 
afternoon — chatting  and  laughing,  playing 
pranks  on  each  other,  playing  with  the 
babies,  cracking  hickorynuts  and  walnuts, 
and  peeling  apples — it  has  been  a  joyful 
day. 

IVhen  the  next  10  g.allons  are  emptied, 
the  children  and  their  teacher  and  a  half 
dozen  of  their  schoolmates  are  coming 
through  the  gates.  They  each  seize  a 
cane  stalk  and  break  off  a  short  length 
for  a  “sopper,”  and  the  whole  crew  fall 
to  “sopping  the  pan.”  After  they  have 
smeared  faces,  hands,  and  clothing  with 
the  sticky  ma.ss,  they  begin  to  complain 
that  the  molasses  is  getting  “strong,”  and 
they  go  their  separate  ways,  after  making 
faithhil  promises  to  be  at  school  tomor¬ 
row,  while  I  go  to  do  up  the  work  and 
girlie  goes  to  prepare  supper.  Life 
wouldn’t  be  quite  so  “sweet”  if  thei’e  W'ere 
no  “  ’lasses-making  times.” 

We’ll  have  molasses  candy  at  Christ¬ 
mas  if  Uncle  Sam  needs  the  sugar  some¬ 
where  else.  To  all  the  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  also  to  its  editor  I  send 
best  wishes.  MRS.  ir. 

Tennessee. 


How  the  packers  have  helped 
to  develop  good  stockyards 

— and  how  this  has  benefited  you  as  a  producer 


WHOSE  job  is  it  to  provide 
and  maintain  stockyards,  or 
markets,  for  the  open  buying  and 
selling  of  cattle? 

Who  shall  see  that  these  mar¬ 
kets  have  good  pens  where  your 
stock  can  be  properly  watered,  fed 
and  taken  care  of  until  sold? 

Stockyards,  in  early  days,  were 
not  efficiently  managed,  and  were 
not  financially  attractive  to  inves¬ 
tors,  except  in  the  largest  markets. 

As  the  packers  built  their  big- 
capacity  plants  at  the  various  live¬ 
stock  centers,  they  naturally 
became  interested  in  helping  to 
develop  adequate  stockyards  facil¬ 
ities,  where  stock  raisers  could 
ship  their  animals. 

The  present  high  efficiency  of 
most  of  the  principal  stockyards  is 
due  largely,  to  the  time,  the  effort, 
and  the  money  the  packers  have 
put  into  them. 


All  stockyards,  including  those  in 
which  packers  are  interested,  are 
conducted  as  public  market  places 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

They  are  open  to  all  —  to  pro¬ 
ducer,  commission  man,  dealer, 
speculator,  the  packer’s  buyer  — 
and  with  exactly  the  same  rights 
to  each. 

Packer-ownership  gives  no  spe¬ 
cial  advantages  to  the  packer  and 
no  control  over  live-stock  prices. 

These  spot-cash  markets  have 
been  a  factor  of  very  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  promoting  the  growth  of 
the  live-stock  industry. 

If  stockyards  efficiency  can  be 
increased  by  Government  owner¬ 
ship  and  operation,  all  well  and 
good.  Swift  85  Company  is  con¬ 
tent  to  stand  on  its  record  of  hav¬ 
ing  helped  the  live-stock  industry 
by  the  part  it  has  played  in  devel¬ 
oping  these  market  places. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  22,000  stockholders 


RATS  Cant  steal 

CORN 


A-  ^ 


_  _  —if  you  store  it  in  a  MAR- 

SHALL  IRON  CRIB.  Made  of 
perforated  galvanized  iron.  Coat  no  more 

t  thao  ordinary  wood  cribs.  Send  for  Free  catalog  today. 


Tti^s/iaUi&Cbm  Cribs 


care  corn  better  tlian  wood- 
keep  it  drier— free  from  mold- 
don' t  loae  germination..  Saves 
every  kernel. 

r'ire  and  Weather  Proof 

won’t  burn,  rust,  rot  or  decay. 
Eaay  to  erect.  Surprisingly  low 
in  cost.  Last  a  lifetime.  Many 
sizes  andetyles.  Catalog  FREE. 

IRON  CRIB  A  BIN  CO. 
Box122  Woo.t.r,  Ohio 


Your  cnance  l8  in  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
business  opportunities  offer  you  independence. 
Farm  lands  $ll  to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated  lands 
$35  to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay ;  $3,000  loan 
in  improvements,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan 
of  livestock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  per¬ 
sonal  property  or  livestock.  Good  markets, 
churches,  schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excel¬ 
lent  climate— crops  and  livestock  prove  it. 
Special  homeseekers’  fare  certificates.  Write 
for  free  booklets.  Allan  Cameron,  General 
Superintendent  Laud  Branch,  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway,  619  Ninth  Avenue.  Calgary, 
Alberta, 


Capacity^ 
About 
v2Bu. 
^Per  Hr. 


y  Ship- 
r  ping 
Weight 
About 
40  Lbs., 


A  Year 
To  Pay 


FREE 


Book  of  Farm 
Necessities 

Shows  wonder¬ 
ful  bargains  in 
cream  separa¬ 
tors,  drills,  cul¬ 
tivators,  saw 
frames,  circu¬ 
lar  saws,  feed 
cookers, in' 
cubators, 
brooders, 
paints.roo: 
ing,etc.  Write 


Pay  Nothing 

Until  60  Days 

Send  no  money— iust  mail  coupon- and  we  will  send 
you  this  strong,  durable  Majestic  Hand  Feed  Grinder 
for  Table  Meal  and  Poultry  Feed,  for  30  days'  free 
use.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  make  first  small  pay¬ 
ment  in  60  days  and  take  a  full  year  to  pay.  If  not 
satisfactory,  return  it  in  80  days  at  our  expense  and 
we  wiU  pay  freight  charges  both  ways. 

HAND  FEED  Gnnclcr 

For  Table  Meal  (All  Grains)  and  Poultry  Feed 

Has  special  universal  grinding  plates  which  ara 
(juickly  and  easily  adjusted  for  fine  or  coarse  grind¬ 
ing.  Burrs  made  of 
special  white  metal 
rigidly  tested  and  / 
inspected.  Grinds  / 
fine  table  meal  ' 
from  oats,  barley,  / 
corn.wheat.ryo  or  / 
any  other  grain; 


for  copy. 

■  — -  only  coupon— no  money— we  will 

ship  the  grinder  on  the  80  days*  free  trial— and  give  you  a  year 
to  pay  if  you  keep  it.  No  fairer  offer  ever  made.  Send  now. 

If  you  don’t  order  grinder  send  post  card  for  bigiFree  Catalog.  / 

The  Hartman  Co., 


THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

4019  LaSalle  Straat 
Dept.  1280  Chicago,  lit. 

Send  Feed  Grinder  Nt.  ISITMUC. 
If  satisfactory,  I  will  pay  11.10  in 
samegrainscoarsa  /  JOdays,  balance  in  6  payments.^ 
and  also  dry  bone.  /  ewh  every  W  days  until  pri^ 

shells,  etc.,  for  /  ,  1" ^*1* 

poultry.  See  cou-  /  Isfactory,  wiU  return  m  30  days  and 

pon  for  price  and  * 
our  liberal  year-to-pay  terms.  / 

SEND^  / 


you  wiU  pay  freight  both  ways. 


Name , 


Address. 


1266 


VAe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


DELCO-LIGHT 


SAVES  TIME  AND  LABOR- 
INCREASES  FARM  EFFICIENCY 


The  average  farmer  and  his  family  spend  many  hours 
each  week  turning  the  washing  machine,  churn,  cream 
separator,  etc.,  and  doing  other  non-productive  work. 


This  is  a  serious  condition,  especially  in  view  of  the 
present  labor  shortage,  and  the  heavy  demands  which 
are  being  made  upon  farmers  for  increased  production. 


Electricity  is  the  best  solution  to  this  problem.  Delco- 
Light,  the  complete  electric  light  and  power  plant, 
provides  plenty  of  good,  clean,  safe  electric  light,  and 
also  electric  power  for  operating  the  machines  now  be¬ 
ing  turned  by  hand. 


DELCO-LIGHT  enables  the  farmer  to  do  his  work 
quicker  and  better,  and  saves  hours  of  valuable 
time  every  day  which  can  be  devoted 
to  productive  work. 


RUNS  ON  KEROSENE 

Over  60,000  satisfied  users  endorse  Delco-Light 


l*rotect  your  soil 
and  your  next 
year  crop  profits 
aKainst  injury 
by  excessive  water 
standins;  on  land  all  '^^Model  20 
winter.  Can  work  land  nr 
lier  in  spring.  Add  2  to  3  weeks  to  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Do  {arm  terracing  how.  Get 

Farm 
Ditcher. 

All-  /  M  g/t^  Terracer& 

steel,  M  *  Road  Grader 

I  adjustable,  reversible ;  no  wheels,  levers  or  cogs  to 
get  out  of  fix.  Cuts  new  farm  ditches  or  cleans  old 
ones  to  4  feet  deep ;  builds  farm  terraces,  dykes  and 
levees ;  grades  roads.  Does  the  work  of  100  men. 
Every  farm  needs  one.  Send  your  name  for 
Free  Book  and  Special  Introductory  Offer. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  & 

Grader  Company,  Inc. 

Box  534  Owensboro,  Ky. 


10  Days’  Free  Trial 


Grangers  Attention 

Ist. — Have  you  appointed  your  purchasing 
agent  ?  I  ._ 

2nd. — if  not,  attend  to  it  at  your  next  regular 
meeting. 

3rd. — Select  a  man  who  will  have  the  confid¬ 
ence  of  YOUR  MEMBERS. 

4th. — As  soon  as  we  are  notified  of  such  selec¬ 
tion  we  will  immediately  make  arrange- 
•  ments  with  him  to  keep  YOU  posted  on 
prices  and  secure  YOUR  orders. 

5th.— We  extend  our  services  to  Farmers  and 
Cooperative  Associations  who  are  not 
Grangers  and  solicit  their  business. 

New  York  Grange  Exchange,  Inc. 

611  DlUaye  Building  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


reiTlieHosi 
MmieifKiflburRaw 


The  money  you  get  out  of  your  furs 
depends  upon  the  grading.  When  you 
ship  us  a  No.  1  ekin,  you  get  paid  for 
a  No.  1,  not  for  a  No.  2. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  to  pay  ex¬ 
actly  the  prices  we  quote.  Positively 
no  CQmmission  charged.  We  pay  all 
express  charges,  and  refund  postage 
on  mail  shipments.  We  refer  you  to 
any  bank  in  the  U.  S.  as  to  our  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Write  our  nearest  office 
for  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  ULLMANN,  fnc. 

(Established  1854) 

Dept.  N46— 18-20-22- W.  40th  Street 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

WE  pay  express  charges  and 
guarantee  satisfactory?  and 
prompt  returns  Send  us  trial 
shipment.  Will  hold  shipments 
separate  11  requested 

Milton  Schrelber  &  Co. 

I  RAW  FURS 

138-140r^^^P!»;  YORK 
''''si  CITY. 

29lhSt 


for  our  price  list  we  are 
both  losers  because  you  want 
our  high  prices  and  we  need 
your  Raw  Fure. 

L.  Briefner  &  Sons 

(Est.  1861) 

148  West  25th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HIGHEST  PRICES 
Paid  for  all  kinds  of 

I  need  large  quantities  of  all 
kinds  of  fiij-s,  and  It  will  pay 
you  to  get  iny  price  list. 
1  especially  solicit  furs  from 
all  northern  and  centiul 
sections.  Write  for  my  price 
list  and  shippinsr  tags  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 

P.O.Box  M-2,  East  Liberty,  O 


Raw  Furs 


TDADDCD6I  Furs  are  high;  trap- 
InHrrLIfd:  ping  pays.  New  illus. 
book  tells  how  to  trap  fox,  muskrat, 
ekunk,  wolf,  mink,  etc.:  water  den, 
*  snow,  log,  blind  sets,  etc.,  now  to  fasten 

traps,  stretch  furs,  make  deadfalls,  snares.  Fur  News, 
big  illus.  magazine,  tells  about  fur  markets,  trapping, 
hunting,  woodcraft,  fishing,  fur  farming,  roots,  herbs; 
lots  of  good  stories.  Send  10c  coin  for  copy  of  book  and 

of  magazinu.  FUR  NEWS.  71 W.  23d  St„  New  York,  Room  405 


SKUNK 


We  pay  highest  cash  price- for 
all  staple  furs — Skunk.  Mink, 
Sluskrat,  Raccoon,  Red  Fox. 
Fancy  furs  a  specialty,  includ¬ 
ing  Silver  and  Cross  Fox, 
Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  Est.  1870. 
continued  prompt  returns  and  liberal  policy  are 
now  bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America, 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  Last.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  A  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  Dept.  29 


Our 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  fox,  coon,  nkunk,  poBsunri,  pround 
hop,  rabbit,  etc.,  place  in  animal'a 
burrow.  SOLD  DIRECT  at  factory 
pricen.  Write  for  Booklet.  Agents 
wanted.  Sabo  Trap  Mfff.  Co. 
3116  W.  25th  Strset  CLEVELARO.  0HI6 


Rabbit  Hutches 

Can  you  tell  me  the  best  inexpensive 
house  or  hutch  for  rabbits?  Could  you 
send  me  a  description  and  dimensions  and 
how  many  rabbits  one  need  buy  to  have 
some  to  eat  and  some  to  sell? 

Albemarle  Co.,  Va.  mbs.  b.  w.  c. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  “best” 
hutch  for  rabbits.  All  that  is  required 
is  plenty  of  room,  sunlight  and  air  and 
freedom  from  dampness  and  draft.  The 
care  which  the  animals  receive  is  much 
more  important  than  the  type  or  style  of 
hutch  in  which  they  are  housed.  Of 
course,' in  constructing  the  pens,  thought 
should  be  given  to  convenience  of  feeding 
and  cleaning.  One  can  invest  as  little  or 
as  much  as  he  pleases  in  rabbit  hutches. 
W'ith  a  large  packing  case,  some  tar  pa¬ 
per,  one-inch  mesh  poultry  netting  and 
two  or  thrte  lights  of  glass,  a  hutch  can 
be  constructed  which  will  answer  very 
nicely  for  one  or  even  two  pens.  The 
size  of  the  pens  varies  according  to  con¬ 
ditions,  but  a  breeding  doe  should  have 
10  or  12  square  feet  of  space  with  a 
nest  box  about  18  inches  square,  while 
single  animals  can  get  along  very  well 
in  smaller  quarters.  Eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet  is  plenty  high  enough  for  the 
pens  so  that  in  an  ordinary  building,  six 
or  eight  feet  high,  three  tiers  of  pens  can 
be  built. 

A  very  practical  house  large  enough 
for  six  pens  can  be  constructed  from  two 
piano  boxes  with  a  little  additional  lum¬ 
ber,  tar  paper,  poultry  netting  and  one 
or  two  windows  at  a  cost  of  $12  or  $15. 
Remove  the  backs  and  tops  of  the  boxes 
and  set  them  back  to  back,  2^/^  to  three 
feet  apart.  Use  the  two  backs  for  the 
roof,  which  with  the  two  slanting  sides 
on  the  outside  of  the  boxes  will  form  a 
gable  or  gambrel  roof.  That  will  leave 
the  two  gable  ends  and  one  opening  about 
three  by  six  feet  to  be  filled  in  (the  two 
tops  can  be  used  for  this),  the  other 
opening  to  be  for  the  door.  Leave  an 
opening  about  35  or  18  inches  .square  in 
each  gable  at  the  very  peak  of  the  roof 
for  ventilation,  such  openings  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  poultry  sheeting,  preferable  on 
a  binged  frame  which  can  be  opened  in 
very  hot  weather.  There  should  be  a  win¬ 
dow  in  the  door  or  in  the  opposite  end — 
preferably  in  both.  The  roof  and  sides 
shoviid  be  covered  with  tar  paper. 

This  will  make  a  building  about  nine 
feet  by  five  feet  eight  inches,  which  can 
be  divided  into  three  pens  on  each  side, 
with  a  pas'teagew'ay  three  feet  wide  be¬ 
tween.  The  tw'o  lower  tiers  of  pens  will 
each  be  about  three  feet  by  five  feet  eight 
inches  wide  and  twenty  inches  high.  The 
upper  pen.s,  because  of  the  slant  in  the 
roof,  will  be  narrow’er  and  somewhat 
higher.  One-half  the  space  provided  by 
the.se  pens  will  he  suflicient  for  single 
adult  animals  or  two  or  three  youngsters, 
so  that  one  or  two  should  be  subdivided 
by  a  permanent  or  movable  partition.  If 
the  boxes  are  set  directly  on  the  ground 
the  bottoms  should  not  be  used  as  the 
floor  of  the  lower  pens  as  it  would  be 
(lamp.  Either  raise  the  boxes  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground  or  put  in  another 
floor  of  the  lower  pens,  as  it  would  be 
Half-inch  lumber  from  packing  (boxes 
will  do  very  well  for  floors. 

Of  course,  a  more  expensive  building 
coiild  be  constructed,  but  in  general  the 
plan  outlined  above  is  most  economical 
of  room  as  well  as  the  most  inexpensive. 
Much  information  can  be  acquired  on  the 
subject  from  the  government  bulletin  on 
the  “Raising  of  Belgian  Hares  and  Other 
Rabbits.”  The  number  one  should  buy 
in  order  to  produce  meat  and  breeding 
stock  to  sell  depends,  of  course,  upon  how 
extensively  you  expect  to  engage  in  the 
enterprise.  Pour  or  five  does  and  one 
buck  should  produce  a  large  number  of 
youngsters,  since  the  does  can  be  bred 
about  four  times  a  year,  the  average  lit¬ 
ter  numbering  five  or  six. 

New  York.  fbed  g.  button. 


Whitewashing  the  Skunk 

Years  ago  I  bought  a  farm  that  was 
overrun  with  skunks.  It  was  an  aban¬ 
doned  blackberry  farm  that  bad  about  10 
acres  of  tangleS  vines.  I  got  a  few 
ukunks  in  various  ways,  and  had  all  kinds 
of  trouble,  and  finally  bit  upon  a  way 
that  I  followed  until  I  bad  cleaned  them 
out  to  the  extent  of  over  a  hundred,  and 
the  time  taken  was  inside  of  two  years. 


November  9,  1918 

I  sawed  a  hogshead  in  two  parts,  took 
one-half  and  nearly  filled  it  with  white¬ 
wash,  and  then  I  made  a  box  trap  ex¬ 
actly  as  boys  and  men  used  to  in  years 
past  to  catch  rabbits  in  the  woods.  I 
baited  it  with  chicken  wings  the  first  time, 
and  I  got  one  the  first  night ;  then  I  took 
a  pitchfork,  carefully  lifted  the  trap  and 
dropped  it  into  the  whitewash.  I  had  the 
hole  in  which  to  bury  him  all  dug.  When 
I  was  sure  it  was  dead  I  lifted  the  box 
out,  raised  the  cover  and  let  the  contents 
sHde  into  the  hole. 

The  first  skunk  I  got  was  a  cat  that 
belonged  to  my  near  and  good  neighbor, 
but  no  one  knew  M’here  she  went  for  10 
years.  .  To  avoid  further  trouble  I  put  a 
window  on  each  side  of  the  trap,  about 
three  or  four  inches  square,  cut  any 
shaped  hole  and  tacked  outside  any 
shape  of  broken  wndow  glass.  After  that 
I  could  see  what  I  had,  and  once  in  a 
while  I  got  a  cat. 

There  is  absolutely  no  flaw  in  this  ar¬ 
rangement lift  the  box  from  behind 
carefully ;  if  you  are  busy,  just  weight 
down  the  box  after  dropping  it  :u  the 
wash  and  bury  it  when  you  get  ready. 
There  is  no  odor  whatever,  and  I  have 
used  the  same  wash  all  Summer,  but  had 
a  cover  to  keep  over  the  hogshead.  Have 
the  wash  quite  strong ;  when  you  wish  to 
change  the  wash  the  old  washds  of  some 
value  in  certain  places  where  lime  is 
needed.  The  trap  pictured  here  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Walter  Warringer  in  Forest 
and  Stream.  l.  n.  SUAW. 

Massachusetts. 

BOX  TRAP  FOR  SMAUL  ANIMALS 

Make  a  plain  box  about  two  feet  six 
inches  long  by  nine  or  10  inches  square 
and  leave  open  on  the  top  and  one  end. 
The  cover  is  then  made  with  an  end  on 
it  and  fastened  in  the  back  of  the  box. 
Have  it  so  it  w'orks  up  and  down  easy. 
Now  nail  the  two  strips  (C  C)  on  the  box 
about  four  or  five  inches  back  from  the 
open  end  of  the  trap.  Have  them  about 
12  inches  over  the  box.  Now  nail  a  strip 
across  the  top  of  the  two  strips  (CC), 


then  make  your  bait  stick  and  stick 
through  the  hole  in  the  back  of  trap. 
Make  a  short  stick  to  fit  in  a  notch  in 
the  bait  stick  and  a  notch  in  the  box. 
Next  take  a  long  stick  about  two  feet  six 
inches  and  put  it  on  top  of  the  crosspiece 
and  fasten  one  end  on  to  the  cover  with  a 
piece  of  cord  about  six  inches  long  and  a 
piece  on  the  other  end  around  the  trip 
stick.  To  set  the  trap  lift  up  the  cover 
anl  put  the  trip  stick  in  notch  in  box  and 
bait  stick.  The  catch  is  made  of  a  springy 
piece  of  wood  and  when  the  trap  is  sprung 
the  catch  prevents  the  cover  from  being 
pushed  up  again.  It  has  never  failed  me 
and  is  a  trap  that  is  easily  made. 


More  About  Skunks 

As  to  destroying  skunks  in  an  odorless 
manner,  the  Indian  deadfall  does  the  busi¬ 
ness.  It  leaves  them  in  condition  to  be 
skinned  with  no  more  objectionable  smell 
than  a  rabbit.  It  is  made  with  a  small 
pen,  about  2x2  feet ;  three  flat  stones  set 
edgewise  makes  a  go(xl  one.  Before  the 
opening  a  log  is  suspended  in  such  a  way 
that  on  entering  the  skunk  steps  on  -a 
stick  which  releases  a  trigger  which  in  re¬ 
turn  releases  the  log,  which  falls  on  it 
and  kills  it.  An  old  man  lived  near  my 
home  who  followed  trapping,  and  I  have 
met  him  carrying  the  dead  animals  and 
seen  him  engaged  in  skinning  them,  and 
have  run  the  traps  with  the  animals  as 
caught.  This  old  man  used  for  bait  the 
skinned  carcass  of  muskrats.  This  dead¬ 
fall  is  nothing  like  the  figure  four. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  ^  s.  D. 

Get  a  stick  or  scantling  four  or  five 
feet  long  and  four  or  five  inches  square ; 
n(^xt  a  barrel,  sugar,  salt  or  apple  barrel, 
with  a  good  bilge,  for  if  the  staves  are 
too  straight  it  will  not  work.  Nail  the 
bait  in  the  bottom  of  barrel,  and  balance 
the  barrel  over  the  stick,  with  the  open 
end  on  the  ground,  and  when  Mr.  Skunk 
comes  around  he  is  sure  to  walk  in,  and 
as  soon  as  his  weight  passes  the  fulcrum 
the  barrel  will  tip  upright  and  he  cannot 
get  out.  You  can  take  the  barrel  up  care¬ 
fully  and  carry  him  anywhere  without 
danger;  drown  him  or  drop  a  cloth  satu¬ 
rated  with  chloroform  (carefully)  inside 
and  cover  the  barrel  with  a  blanket.  Be 
sure  the  barrel  has  plenty  of  bilge ;  the 
user  can  tell  by  testing  it  before  leaving 
it  for  the  night.  The  writer  caught  three 
in  this  way  and  turned  them  into  a  bran 
sack,  tied  them  up  (two  in  one  s.ack),  and 
sold  them  to  a  chap  who  was  raising 
skunks.  Don’t  make  fun  of  this,  for  it 
certainly  will  work  all  right  if  the  oper¬ 
ator  has  things  adjusted  right.  L.  a.  b. 

New  York. 
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GUARANTEED  PRICE  LIST 

guarantees  you  more  money  as  the 
market  goes  upj  no  less  if  the  mar¬ 
ket  goes  down. 

FURS  TO  US— 

CASH  TO  YOU! 

LET  U3  help  you  make  this  the  most  profitable 
fur-year  you  have  ever  had.  Takeadvantt^eof 
Prouty’s  Guaranteed  Price  List  System.  Start 
now.  Prouty  pays  highest  prices  on  record. 
Big  profits  easily  made  if  you  ship  your  furs  to 
Prouty. 

You  can  depend  on  honest  grading,  prompt 
payment,  top-notch  prices,  a  square  deal  all 
around.  We  remit  spot  cash.  Check  mailed 
same  day  shipment  received.  No  delay.  Not  a 
bit  of  risk. 

Try  us.  Tag  your  next  catch  to  Prouty.  Your 


5  many  i 

**  Grandad  Shipped  to  Prouty” 

TEE  OLDEST  FUR  HOUSE 

In  New  York,  the  Fur  Market  of  the  World, 
where  fur  prices  always  reach  their  highest 
market  value.  Send  us  your  next  shipment. 

We  need  your  furs  now!  Get  on  our  mailing 
list  free!  Write  for  latest  vrice  list.  Send  name 
today! 

J.  L.  PROUTk  ’S  SONS,  INC., 

Dealers  In  Raw  Furs,  Ginseng  Roots,  and 
Golden  Seal,  etc. 

412  WEST  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Raw  Furs 


New  York  is  now 
The  World’s  Fur  Center 

New  York,  the  greatest  ciW  in  the  world,  is 
the  center  of  the  World’s  Fur  business.  No 
matter  where  you  ship  your  Raw  Furs,  they 
must  eventually  come  to  New  York. 

We  are  the  Fastest  Growing  Raw  Fur  House 
in  New  York  because  we  always  pay  the 
highest  market  prices. 

Send  for  our  Latest  Price  List.  It’s  free. 


DavidBliistein&Bm 

_  tty  \Vest2Z-StNewYork. 


Uncle  Sam 
Wants  Your  Furs 

He  needs  them  to  keep  the  hors  warm 

k  ■  ‘ 


"over  there.” 
Will  pay  5 


Our  prices  are  sky  high, 
per  cent,  extra  on  single 
shipments  amounting 
to  $50  or  over.  Ship  ns 
now.  Write  for  trapper's 

fiide  and  price  list, 
ree  on  request. 

HARRY  LEVY 

133  W.  2Sth  St.  New  YoHl 


Along  in  Nov. 
when  furs  get 
prime,  Jim  Bills 
will  issue  aprloe 
list  that  any  fur 


TRAPPERS 

shipper  can  understand.  There  won’t  be  anythini 
flashy  or  sensational  about  it  but  the  prices  qaote( 
and  the  prices  paid  will  be  the  same  and  that’s  all 
any  fair  minded  man  expects, 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS,  Exporter  Raw  Furs 

84-36  Mill  Street  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  V. 

Bstablished  1899.  Price  list  free. 


THE  TRAP 

THAT 

HOLDS 


Send 
36  Cts 

IN  STAMPS 


MUSKRAT 

SKUNK 

MINK 


For  Postpaid  Sample  of  the 
PULL,  GNAW  AND  TWIST  PROOF 

^'TRIPLE  CLUTCH" 

HIGH  GRIP 


WONDERFUL  HOLOtNO  POWER 
GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  YEAR. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  THE 

Free  Booklet  No.  44 

MODERN  TRAPPING  METHODS 

Tells  how  to  trap  for  Musk¬ 
rat,  Skunk,  Mink  and  Coon 

A  POSTAL  BRINGS  THIS  VALU¬ 
ABLE  BOOKLET 

TRIUMPH  TRAP  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

66W.  DmSt.  ONEIDA,  N.Y. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Sowing  Crimson  Clover  in  November 

Will  it  be  all  right  to  eow  Crimson 
clover  the  first  week  in  November  on  the 
land  which  we  shall  then  plow  and  har¬ 
row?  I  do  not  intend  to  use  this  laud 
next  year,  and  do  not  care  about  the 
clover  being  high  enough  to  plow  under 
again  in  the  Spring.  What  I  am  anxious 
about  is  this :  'Will  the  clover  live 
through  the  Winter  without  freezing? 
Will  there  he  any  fear  of  it  sprouting 
now?  AVhich  do  you  think  best,  to  plow 
now,  and  seed  the  clover  next  March,  or 
when  the  snow  starts  to  melt,  and  then 
sow  it  right  on  the  snow  and  let  the 
melting  snow  carry  it  into  the  cracks  of 
the  earth?  F.  J.  D. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

No ;  it  will  not  be  all  right.  You  will 
lo.se  the  benefit  from  the  Crimson  clover 
if  you  seed  either  in  November  or  March. 
It  is  now  too  late.  The  clover  could  not 
get  a  suitable  root  in  the  ground  before 
freezing,  and  would  all  be  killed.  If 
seeded  in  March  Crimson  clover  will  start, 
but  when  hot  weather  comes  it  will  stop 
growing  at  a  few  inches  high,  make  a 
seed  head  and  die.  That  is  the  nature  of 
the  plant.  It  is  a  cool-weather  plant,  and 
when  seeded  in  Spring  it  cannot  endure 
the  hot  weather.  The  proper  time  to  seed 
Crimson  is  in  the  late  Summer.  Then  it 
makes  a  start,  grows  on  through  the  Fall 
and  lives  over  "VVinter,  being  well  rooted 
in  the  soil.  Alsike  or  Red  clover  may  he 
seeded  in  the  Spring  with  good  results, 
but  Crimson  is  of  a  different  nature,  and 
should  be  seeded  in  late  Summer.  You 
are  too  far  north  to  obtain  the  best  re¬ 
sults  from  Crimson  clover. 


Anti-rust  Paint  for  Iron 

I  have  several  thousand  feet  of  iron 
])ipe  which  I  expect  to  use  for  fencing. 
I  want  to  dip  this  pipe  before  making  the 
fence,  to  prevent  rust.  Can  you  tell  me 
of  a  practical  solution  to  use  that  will  be 
la.sting  and  economical?  I  want  to  use  a 
paint  that  does  not  require  heating,  as  I 
expect  to  dip  into  a  wooden  trough. 

Robbinsville,  N.  J.  E.  D. 

There  is  an  asphaltum  varnish  on  the 
market  and  also  several  “anti-rust”  paints 
which  are  effective.  It  would  pay  to  send 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
"Washington,  D.  C.,  and  ask  for  a  bulletin 
by  Prof.  A.  S.  Cushman  on  rusting  iron. 

A  Peace-Making  Cat 

The  article  of  M.  B..  Dean’s  on  the 
“Personality  of  Cats”  reminds  me  of  our 
“calico”  cat  that  we  named  “Nobody” 
because  nobody  wanted  to  claim  so  home¬ 
ly  a  kitten,  she  being  of  a  family  of  six, 
whose  mother  was  “Mother  Butterfield.” 
She  grew  to  be  a  very  wise  and  peace- 
loving  eat.  If  her  brothers  and  sisters 
started  a  fight  she  would  size  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  box  the  ears  of  the  starter  of 
trouble.  One  day  while  “Nobody”  was 
in  the  house  the  cats  began  to  swear  at 
each  other  and  scrap  on  the  porch,  and 
“Nobody”  went  to  the  door  and  mewed 
to  get  out,  go  we  let  her  out,  wondering 
how  she  could  settle  it  this  time,  as  she 
did  not  know  which  one  started  the  fight. 
She  walked  towards  them,  looked  first  at 
one  then  at  the  other  and  decided  they 
both  would  have  to  have  their  ears  boxed, 
which  she  did  very  quickly  and  thor¬ 
oughly.  We  decided  her  name  ought  to 
be  changed  to  “Peace-maker.”  j. 


Persimmon  Cuttings 

^  Can  you  furnish  information  about  per¬ 
simmon  trees  in  regard  to  their  propaga¬ 
tion?  There  are  many  fine  trees  here, 
and  I  would  like  to  get  a  number  of  cut¬ 
tings  if  they  would  amount  to  anything, 
and  did  not  take  a  lifetime  for  them  to 
fruit.  F.  H.  N. 

Edgewood,  Md. 

Special  varieties  of  persimmons  can  be 
budded  on  seedling  stocks  either  by  the 
shield  or  the  annular  method,  or  crown- 
grafted,  which  I  consider  better  than 
budding.  Seed  for  growing  the  stocks 
should  be  planted  in  the  Fall  and  will 
grow  in  the  Spring.  Our  native  species 
is  Diospyros  Virginiana.  The  best  per- 
si^mmon  is  the  Japan  species,  Diospyros 
Kaki,  but  they  are  not  reliably  hardy 
north  of  Southern  Maryland.  Grafted  on 
our  native  stocks  by  top-grafting  they 
may  be  hardy  enough  to  stand  farther 
north.  The  Japanese  make  much  smaller 
trees  than  our  native  persimmon,  and  are 
apt  to  overbear.  Our  best  native  sorts 
also  will  be  better  for  thinning.  There  is 
a  great  variety  in  the  character  of  the 
fruits  on  our  wild  trees.  I  have  had 
growing  within  a  few  feet  of  each  otherj 
trees  that  ripened  before  any  frost,  while 
others  were  hard  and  acrid  till  after  hard 
frosts.  There  are  also  some  Chinese  forms 
that  are  claimed  to  be  as  hardy  as  our 
native  sorts.  I  planted  some  of  these  in 
North  Carolina,  hut  have  not  learned  how 
they  have  resulted.  ^  Onr  native  sorts 
grafted  and  grown  in  nursery  for  two 
years  should  begin  to  bear  in  four  years 
after  transplanting.  w.  F.  massey. 

Good  Roads  Needed. — ^Thos.  E.  Clark, 
of  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  page  1187,  strikes 
the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  speaks  of 
good  roads.  Give  us  good  roads ;  we’ll  do 
the  rest.  Our  Government  will  have  to 
come  to  the  rescue  and  give  us  good  roads 
if  the  people  are  to  be  fed. 

Connecticut.  xrRS.  .tennie  M.  SANDEBS. 


Use  This  Special 

Becker  Fur  Tas. 


IT  WILL  BRING  YOU  THE 
MOST  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  FURS 

Every  trapper  and  fur  shipper  sooner  or  later  will  find  that 
BECKER  BROS.  &  CO.  actually  pay  MORE  CASH  MONEY  for 
furs  than  any  other  house.  Don't  be  satisfied  with  any  old  prices. 
Ship  to  BECKER  and  feel  confident  that  you  will  get  every  single 
cent  your  furs  are  worth.  Our  32  years  of  square  dealing  in  the 
fur  business  is  your  guarantee  of  satisfaction  every  time. 

We  Pay  Shipping  Charges 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  shippers  send  all  their  furs  to  us— 
they  know  they  can  depend  on  BECKER  BROS.  &  CO.  for  the 
very  top  market  price.  We  grade  furs  liberally  and  besides  this; 

WE  CHflRBE  NO  COHMISSION 

ing  your  furs— money  sent  same  day  your  shipment  arrives. 


nor  make  deductions 
of  any  kind  for  handl- 


YOU  RUN  NO  RISK 


Upon  request  we  hold  Bhipmenta  aside  pendinsr  your  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  price,  provided  the  condition  of  skins  and  the 
weather  permits.  Cut  out  the  shipping  tag— fill  out  plainly 
in  ink— address  nearest  bouse  by  crossing  out  addresses 
not  needed.  Paste  tag  on  cardboard  and  tie  it  to  your 
shipment.  Do  it  NOW— let  ua  prove  our  claims. 

BECKER  BROS.  &  CO. 

Chicago  Dept.  23  416  No.  Dearborn  SL 

New  York  DapL  23  129  West  29tb  SL 

New  Orleans  DepL  23  200  Decatur  SL 


FREE 

WRITE  AT  ONCE 

Address  onr  nearest 
office  and  we  will  send 
our  reliable  price  list, 
shipping  tagsandmar- 
ket  news — allabsolute- 
lyFREE.  Get  posted 
right  on  prices— a 
postal  will  do. 


f 


© 


\  4l6^N.p«arbornSL 

l29-l3JW.29^J!Sf: 

200  Decaf  urSf.  j 

J  CHICAGO,  ILL 

NEW  V0RK.N.Y. 

NEWORLEANS.LA.  | 

1  NAME  OF  1 

■  SHIPPER  1 

POST 

OFFICE 

STATE 

SHIPPING 

POINT 

RF.D. 

BOX 

_ i 
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/IS  FREE 
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FILL  IN  THIS 
- COUPON  AND  MAIL  IT  TODAY 


“QHig  ^iinbtrt  #i|i|>l>rt.**  ia  a  reliable  and  accur¬ 
ate  Market  report  and  price  lisL  isaaed  at  every 
change  in  the  Fur  MarkeL  It  ia  aometbing  more  than  merely 
“aometbing  to  read.”  It  ia  the  advisor,  friend  and  aign  poet  to  the 
right  road  to  reliable  market  information  and  accurate  market  quota- 
tiona.  i^i|nbtrt  Rlftpprc"  ia  received  by  bundreda  of  thouaanda  of  trap- 

pera  and  Fur  abippera  ail  over  North  America.  Never  waa  a  aerioua 
misatatementa  of  facta  publiabed  in  *’3i{e  Blfitbrrt  Bififptt''  and  this  charac¬ 
ter  of  accuracy  and  reliability  baa  demonstrated  that  auch  information  ia 
absolutely  essential  to  the  auccessful  trapper  and  Fur  shipper.  You  abould 
read  "ISk*  i^iintmt  we  want  your  name  on  our  mailing  list. 

Fiff  in  thm  Above  Coupon  NOW  and  Mail  it— A  T  ONCE 


.  //VC. 


Al.  a.  s  HU  BE 

THE  LAftGESr  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD  DEALING  EXCLUSIVELY  IN 

AMERICAN  RAW  FURS 

IS-XT  W.  AUSTia  AVE._  -  CHICAGO.  U.S  A- 

IiyMIiMIUMliMMMidMiiMIIMAiMAUHdMyUUUUBli 


The  International 

Fur  Market 

mr - rw 

The  reliable  Raw  Fur  merchants  of  New  Yoric,  Joined  together  as  the  Razo  Pur  Merchants*  Association 
pledge  you,  the  chipper,  their  solemn  word,  that  here  in  Now  Y ork.  The  International  Fur  Market,  you  w  il 
realize  the  utmost  that  the  world’s  highest  price  market  can  aflord.  New  York  is  eagerly  and  instantly 
responsive  to  increased  demand,  which  is  a  guarantee  of  the  greatest  net  proceeds  for  you.  New  Y ork’s  do- 
_  f  n  .J — I  for  furs  was  never  so  great  as  right  now.  Your  pelts  are  bound  to  come  here 

—  Trappers  Guide  I  eventually  because  they  zvitt  be  dressed,  dyed,  manufactured  and  sold  here.  Ship  them 
r.AA  AA  DAAfiAA.  I  Jirectto  the  market  that  givea  you  the  big,  quick  money  and  a  square  deal.  We  co-operate  with  you- 
_ r  >66  on  nequest  |  Address  the  Secretary.  THE  RAW  FUR  MERCHANTS’  ASSOCIATION,  46  West  24th  SL.  New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.~Y.  and  you’ll  get  c 
quick  reply  and  a  ’’square  deaL”  See  guarantee  editorial  page 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


No  killing  frost  on  our  hills  yet.  On 
October  28  we  were  still  picking  Lima 
beans  and  tomatoes,  green  and  un¬ 
wrinkled.  In  the  valley  100  feet  below 
ns  everything  is  dead.  This  year  is  a 
record,  I  think,  for  a  late  frost  killing. 
Our  country  is  very  dry.  The  springs 
are  i-unning  low  and  the  ponds  and  brooks 
are  nearly  dried  iip.  We  need  soaking 
rains  badly.  It  seems  strange  to  us  to 
learn  that  in  Northern-  New  England 
there  has  been  almost  constant  rain  since 
the  middle  of  September.  .  This  country 
is  so  la/ge  and  so  variously  made  up  that 
it  is  hard  for  a  man  in  one  corner  of  it 
to  realize  the  condition  "to  be  found  in 
another.  People  often  write.asking.us  to- 
describe  the  climate  of  Florida.  A  look 
at  the  map  would  show  that  Florida  cov¬ 
ers  a  stretch  of  country  running  down  the 
coast  as  far  as  from  New  York  to  South* 
Carolina.  One  thing  about  this  dry,  mild 
Fall  must  be  remembered.  It  will  be  bad 
for  apples  stored  in  the  ordinary  cellar. 
Such  fruit  will  not  keep  well.  There  will 
be  heavy  loss,  and  that  is  one  reason  why 
we  have  ru-shed  our  fruit  right  to  market. 
***** 

On  October  27  we  stopped  our  clocks 
for  one  hour,  and  now  they  are  ticking 
away  at  the  old  time.  Looking  back  over 
the  season,  it  seems  evident  that  the  new 
time  was  popular  with  most  city  work¬ 
ers  and  unpopular  with  most  farmers. 
The  great  majority  of  us  fell  in  with  the 
plan  largely  because  we  were  asked  to. 
Most  people  want  to  obey  orders  in  war 
time,  even  though  the  orders  may  not 
seem  sensible.  A  good  ai-my  does  what 
it  is  told.  In  some  cases  I  know  of 
farmers  have  arranged  with  the  hired  help 
so  that  necessary  work  could  be  done, 
but  in  many  cases  the  new  time  worked 
to  the  advantage  of  the  hired  man.  He 
had  it  easier  in  the  morning  when  crops 
were  too  wet  to  work,  and  he  quit  earlier 
in  the  afteimoon.  In  some  cases  the 
clocks  were  not  changed  at  all,  but  the 
farmers  were  at  a  disadvantage  in  this 
since  everyone  doing  business  Avith  them 
worked  on  the  new  time.  An  effort  was 
made  in  Congress  to  change  the  law  so 
that  the  clocks  would  remain  as  they  were 
last  Summer.  This  was  defeated  and  the 
law  will  stand  until  the  end  of  the  war. 


I  have  been  looking  up  this  fuel  wood 
proposition.  The  wood  yards  in  New 
York  want  nothing  to  do  with  dead  chest¬ 
nut.  They  will  not  even  consider  a  price. 
They  want  dry  hickory  and  oak,  and  large 
quantities  of  this  wood  come  from  Maine 
and  upper  New  England.  It  seems  to  me 
close  to  a  crime  to  cut  good  hickory  for 
fuel.  As  for  dead  chestnut,  we  use  many 
cords  of  it  every  year.  It  is  good  as  fire¬ 
place  wood,  though  it  melts  up  rapidly 
and  will  not  “keep”  a  fire.  For  the  kitch¬ 
en  stove,  when  a  hot,  quick  fire  is  wanted, 
the  chestnut,  well  dried,  is  satisfactory. 
The  public  has  been  taught  to  believe  that 
such  wood  is  useless  as  fuel,  and  you  can¬ 
not  sell  it  at  profitable  figures.  A  friend 
advises  us  to  get  out  our  dead  chestnut 
and  saw  it  up  into  fruit  or  potato  crate 
stuff.  We  might  invest  in  a  small  saw¬ 
ing  outfit  and  try  that  this  Winter.  I 
have  letters  from  several  people  who  say 
they  own  or  control  a  farm  with  consider^ 
able  wood — mostly  chestnut.  They  think 
it  would  pay  to  give  up  their  jobs  and  go 
out  and  cut  that  Avood  for  fuel.  I  doubt 
it,  if  one  may  judge  from  our  experience. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  many  people  will  be 
glad  to  use  dead  chestnut  or  any  other 
fuel '  before  this  Winter  is  over.  I  think 
fuel  will  be  scarce  in  many  localities,  and 
I  shall  not  be  surprised  if,  when  the  pinch 
comes,  the^  places  where  _^wood  can  be 
obtained  will  be  asked  to  give  up;  coal. 
If  we  have  a  severe  Winter  there  aauII  be 
great  suffering  in  many  of  the  smaller 
towns.  I  think  we  should  begin  noAV  to 
plan  for  keeping  the  cold  air  out  of  the 
house,  as  well  as  warming  it  up  inside. 
A  vast  amount  of  cold,  comes  in  around 
the  doors  and  Avindows  when  they  shrink 
or  warp.  It  will  be  hard  enough  to  heat 
the  house  this  Winter,  Avithout  warming 
“all  outdoors.”  I  wish  someone  Avho  has 
had  practical  experience  in  fitting  Avindow 
strips  and  door  cracks  would  tell  us  how 
to  do  it. 

***** 

I  never  had  so  many  letters  from  Avould- 
be  “back-to-the-landers”  as  are  coming 
right  now.  A  number  of  middle-aged  peo¬ 
ple  without  much  if  any  capital  seem  to 
think  they  can  find  someone  wbo  will 
gladly  turn  a  farm  right  over  to  them 
without  serious  obligations.  Then  these 
people  have  an  idea  that  prices  are  high 
and  small  farming  must  be  very  prosper¬ 
ous.  They  know  little  or  nothing  about 
actual  farm  work,  but  they  have  read 
books  and  papers,  or  perhaps  taken  some 
“correspondence  course,”  .so  they  think 
they  could  run  a  farm.  I  confess  that  it 
is  hard  to  know  what  to  say  to  such  peo¬ 
ple.  Having  been  all  through  the  battle 
myself,  I  know  ju.st  how  they  feel,  and  it 
comes  hard  at  times  to  tell  them  the  cold 
truth — which  is  that  they  are  not  fitted 
for  the  life  and  would  most  certainly  fail. 


I  suppose  we  may  learn  from  this  how, 
in  a  Republic  like  ours,  the  strongest  law, 
after  all,  is  public  opinion  and  popular 
thought.  No  man  could  be  punished  for 
not  changing  his  clock.  Yet  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  understood  that  all  would  do  it. 
So  all  fell  in.  It  was  like  the  “gasless” 
Sunday.  There  was  no  law  to  compel 
people  to  keep  their  care  idle.  Had  the 
government  put  it  that  way  there  would 
have  been  a  terrible  storm  of  protest. 
The  American  public  was  simply  asked 
to  help  save  the  gasoline — ^as  a  bit  of  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifice — and  without  a  complaint 
thousands  of  people  cheerfully  gave  up 
their  Sunday  outings !  That  is  a  part  of 
what  I  call  the  true  spirit  of  a  republic. 
In  a  way  it  is  an  expression  of  love  for 
the  Fatherland  A\mrked  out  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  w.^ay.  Of  course,  there  are  selfish 
people  and  “grouches”  who  always  com¬ 
plain  whenever  any  sacrifice  or  incon¬ 
venience  is  demanded  of  them,  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  will  fall  in  with 
what  I  call  “popular  thought”  when  they 
can  be  made  to  think  it  is  fair  and  neces- 
sary.  As  you  know,  my  own  idea  is  that 
the  wrongs  and  social  troubles  of  farmers 
can  only  be  remedied  by  making  the  truth 
about  their  injustice  a  part  of  popular 
thought. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

I  never  saw  a  human  being  who  did  not 
like  sugar.  Thus  the  Avorld  shortage  of 
the  present  time  has  soured  some  natur¬ 
ally  sAveet  dispositions.  Many  farmers 
are  studying  some  plan  for  increasing 
home  supplies.  Here  is  one  report  from 
Long  Island : 

“I  am  sending  you  sample  of  syrup 
made  from  cornstalks.  I  put  30  stalks 
(Evergreen)  through  a  wringer,  obtaining 
two  quarts  of  juice.  This  Avas  boiled 
doAvn  to  about  six  ounces,  about  as  thick 
as  good  Ncav  Orleans  molasses.  It  would 
take,  I  should  judge,  about  eight  gallons 
to  make  one  gallon  of  syrup  like  maple 
syrup.  With  a  suitable  crusher  I  think 
an  acre  of  stalks  might  produce  100  gal¬ 
lons.  Whether  the  labor  and  fuel  cost 
would  be  prohibitive,  I  do  not  know.” 

New  York.  J.  ii.  osborne. 


That  is  bitter  medicine,  for  some  of  these 
people  know  in  their  hearts  that  they  are 
failures  as  they  stand.  They  have  lookeel 
upon  farming  as  a  Avay  of  making  good. 
They  do  not  like  to  admit,  with  Shakes¬ 
peare  : 

“The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our’ 
stars. 

But  in  ourselves  that  we  are  underlings.” 

I 

The  man  who  goes  onto  a  farm  Avithout 
experience  or  capital  Avill  certainly  see 
many  stars,  but  they  will  not  be  of  the 
enlightening  kind.  You  will  find  a  good 
many  farmers  who  have  lived  in  the  coun¬ 
try  all  their  lives,  and  worked  hard,  Avbo 
barely  make  a  living,  and  are  not  satisfied 
with  their  lot.  The  average  city  man 
may  say  that  he  will  live  differently  and 
bring  “neAV  ideas”  to  the  farm.  He  will 
find  that  just  because  an  idea  is  “new”  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  must' be  superior. 
After  many  years’  experience  on  an  old 
and  worn-out  farm  I  can  hardly  advise 
people  of  middle  age_  to  try  back-to-the- 
landing  unless  theres.is,  some  spiritual  or 
unselfish  motive  involved.  What  I  mean 
by  that  is  a  desire  to  make  a  home  for 
children  or  dependent  relatives  or  friends. 
The  country  offers  the  greatest  chance  in 
the  world  for  work  of  that  sort. 


My  understanding  ie  that  the  ears  and 
leaves  were  picked  from  the  «weet  corn 
and  then  the  stalks  Avere  run  through  the 
Avringer.  The  sample  sent  us  Avas  ex¬ 
cellent.  It  looked  and  tasted  like  mo¬ 
lasses.  I  called  it  better  than  the  sorghum 
syrup  I  had  in  the  South.  It  was  far 
better  than  any  homemade  beet  syrup  I 
haA’e  yet  tasted.  It  is,  of  course,  too  late 
this  year  to  try  this  on  the  sweet  corn, 
but  it  is  AA'orth  remembering.  We  expect 
to  try  our  hand  at  the  beet  syrup  next 
week. 


I  know  some  men  and  women  of  mid¬ 
dle  age  who  go  through  life  carrying  a 
great  sorrow  or  some  great  di.ssatisfaction. 
Off  on  a.  lonely  farm,  with  ju.st  them¬ 
selves,  trying  to  make  a  money  profit 
such  people  would  only  be  stung  and 
wounded  by  their  sorrow.  The  loneliness 
AA'ould  make  the  farm  seem  like  a  prison. 
They  might  succeed  as  farmers,  but  tbeir 
very  success  would  in  time  seem  hateful 
to  them,  for  there  would  be  no  one  to 
share  or  inherit  it.  Let  these  same  people 
go  to  the  country  and  take  into  their 
home  one  or  more  little  children,  or  .some 
lonely  and  homele.ss  person,  and  they 
might  make  a  Avonderful  success.  There 
might  be  no  money  profit  at  all.  but  the 
investment  ’n  love  and  personal  sacrifice 
Avould  be  the  gr,''atest  asset  in  the  world. 
I  rather  think  to.’t  herein  lies  a  great  op¬ 
portunity  for  n.any  middle-aged  peo])le 
Avho  have  fair  capital  and  kindly  disposi¬ 
tion.  I  should  consider  the  chances  for 
them  to  make  a  money  profit  on  a  farm 
very  remote.  The  chances  for  a  family 
profit  Avould  be  good.  We  may  say  Avhat 
Ave  will  about  back-to-the-landiug,  both  the 
city  people  and  the  country  need  this 
family  profit  more  than  anything  else. 
Through  that,  and  what  it  stands  for,  lies 
our  best  hope  of  getting  the  truth  about 
the  farmer’s  condition  into  popular 
thought.  It  has  got  to  get  these  before 
we  can  hope  to  make  farming  Avhat  it 
ought  to  be.  II.  Av.  c. 


Pershing’s 
Message  to  Farmers 

In  a  letter  to  Carl  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  General  Pershing  says : 

“Food  Is  of  vital  necessity,  and  from  the  day  of 
our  entry  into  the  war  America’s  army  of  food  pro¬ 
ducers  has  rendered  invaluable  service  to  the 
allied  cause  by  supporting  the  soldiers  at  the 
front  through  their  devoted  and  splendidly  suc¬ 
cessful  work  in  the  fields  and  furrows  at  home.” 

He  adds  that  the  farmers  have  splendidly  supported 
the  soldiers  in  every  way.  Not  only  have  they  furnished 
their  quota  of  fighting  men  and  bought  their  share  of 
Liberty  Bonds,  but  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties  have 
increased  the  crop  production. 

This  message  of  appreciation  from  our  great  leader  of 
the  boys  “over  there”  will  bring  a  thrill  of  pride  to  every 
true  American  Farmer.  He  will  resolve  to  be  worthy 
of  the  high  compliment. 

In  this  Victory  Year,  a  great  production  of  food  will 
be  doubly  rewarded.  The  close  of  hostilities  will  add 
millions  to  those  who  are  now  begging  us  for  food; 
also  the  herds  and  flocks  of  Europe  must  be  fed.  Many 
months  will  be  required  to  return  our  armies  and  those 
of  our  allies  to  productive  pursuits.  Labor  will  continue 
to  be  scarce.  The  American  Farmer  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  supplying  a  starving  world  with  our  food 
products  at  profitable  prices. 

With  the  terrible  labor  shortage  there  is  but  one  way 
to  meet  this  emergency.  We  must  produce  “a  greater 
yield  from  every  field.” 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Fertilizers 

1857:  The  Business  Farmers’  Standard  for  Over  60  Years  1919 

If  you  will  tell  us  the  crops  which  you  expect  to  raise  next  season 
we  will  send  you  our  practical  farm  books  cbntaining  many  new 
suggestions.  They  will  help  you  increase  your  crops  and  your  profits. 

The  fertilizer  factories  are  unable  to  get  enough  labor  so  all  ship¬ 
ments  will  be  delayed.  Make  sure  of  your  supplies  by  ordering  full 
carloads  now.  Ask  for  prices  and  the  name  of  our  nearest  local 
agent.  We  want  agents  in  unoccupied  territory. 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  madeofth*' 
Ibest  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned  — everlasting.  You  don’t 
I  have  to  dig  ’em  up  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices. 
Sold  in  carload  lots.  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
NATCO  Silo,  NATCO  Corn  Crib.  NATCO  Building  Tile  and  NATCO 
SewerPipe,  Send  for  thenewedition  ofourbook,“Natcoon  theFarm". 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company,  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


^«di^|GET  MY 
I^BARGAIN 
PRICES  ON 
^  ROOFING  NOW 


k#  I  PAY  the  FREIGHT 

i  0  W rite  today  for  my  free  Ready 
Roofing  Bargain  Book  and  see 
1^  how  my  Direct-From-Factory 
^Freight -Prepaid  plan  of  deaf- 
^  ing  saves  you  big  money  on 
M  roofing.  Don’t  buy  roofing  un- 
^  til  you  see  my  Money-Saving 
M  Bargain  Offers. 

$  BUY  ROOFING  N0W^$ 

^  before  prices  advance.  The  same  guar-  M 
JP  antee,  the  same  high  quality,  the  same  ♦ 
y  D»8  values  that  have  made  Brown  Fence  M 
f^ous  are  also  characteristic  of  ♦ 
Brown’s  Ready  Roofing.  I  can  save  ^ 
you  money— my  book  will  conAdnee  ft 
"  today. 

lie  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.  m 

Roofing  Dept.  P 

Cleveland  -  Ohio 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
Into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
lur  goods  will  cost  you  loss  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

Our  llluslralod  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
Information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides  ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  freight  both  waj-s ;  about  our 
sate  dyeing  process  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins;  about  the 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an¬ 
other  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  garments. 

With  prices  ;  also  lur  garments  remod- 
sled  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  either  book  by  sending* 
your  correct  address  naming  which,  or 
both  books  if  you  need  both.  Address 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
671  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N..Y. 


150  FARMS  FOR  SALE  Delaware  River 

Valley,  Bucks  Co.,  Penn.,  from  6  to  200  acres;  now  is  the 
time  to  buy.  New  catalogue.  HORACE  8.  REEDER,  Mewlswn,  Pi. 


**WlMa  bruth  me«ta  it*s  Wluciag-AdRmf  Vulcaa  Rubber  C«mented  tbat  wins’* 

All  Brush  Users  Find  WHITING-ADAMS 

TRADE  VULCAN  MARK 

RUBBER  CEMENTED. 

Perfect  la  ConstracUo&p  Sope* 
rior  in  OtMtlaty,  ETeHesUng  ia 
we«r.  AlwejrsSuit^Never  Fail 

Send  for  illustrated  literature  telling  ebout  Whitinf-Adams  Brusbef 
Manufactured  by 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-I.  J.  ADAMS  CO. 

.BOSTON,  U.S.  A. 

Brush  Menufectureri  for  Over  One  Hundred  Year* 

VhlUaf'idstti*  tfruauM  swarUrU  MrCsl.  Uit  bifiicrt  swsxe  sll%osuiS*P»cific  Cxpotiiloa.  Itifi 


BRUSHES 
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A  Veteran  Rg  Tree 

•Below  is  shown  a  picture  of  what  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  if  not  the 
largest  fig  tree  in  the  South.  It  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  little  village  of  Oriental,  North 
Carolina,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Pamlico 
Sound.  As  it  stands  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  it  is  a  sort  of  “free  for  all”  first 
come,  first  served.  The  “early  birds” 
(and  boys)  get  the  ripest  figs.  Ordinarily 
figs  grow  on  what  might  be  termed  very 
large  bushes,  but  by  glancing  at  the  pic¬ 
ture  one  will  readily  see  that  the  particu¬ 
lar  specimen  under  consideration  is  more 
of  a  tree  than  a  bush.  It  is  about  60 
feet  high  and  its  age  is  unknown.  The 
trees  grow  abundantly  in  all  the  States 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  as  it 
also  does  in  Palestine,  where  some  of  our 
boys  are  now  fighting  for  the  right.  In 
these  war  times,  when  we  are  all  trying 
to  conserve  sugar  to  send  to  the  boys 
over  there,  we  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  wisdom  of  making  use  of 


A  Veteran  Fig  Tree  in  North  Carolina 


such  dried  fruits  as  figs,  raisins  and  dates 
in  the  making  of  desserts,  because  of  the 
richness  of  these  fruits  in  sugar. 

North  Carolina.  A.  D.  daet. 


Treatment  of  Datura 

In  further  answer  to  S.  M.  C.,  who 
asked  on  page  1165  regarding  the  non¬ 
blooming  of  this  plant,  the  annual  varie¬ 
ties  are  semi-tropical  in  their  require¬ 
ments.  and  the  perennials  are  even  more 
tender;  both  require  a  mellow  soil  and 
plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  together 
with  full  exposure  to  a  hot  sun  in  order 
to  blossom  freely.  With  soil  conditions 
favorable  and  partial  shade  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  fine  foliage,  but  very  few  flowers. 
They  require  a  long  season  and  should  be 
started  under  glass  and  transplanted  in 
the  open  garden  as  soon  as  danger  from 
frost  is  over.  If  planted  in  the  open,  and 
rather  late,  cold  weather  may  strike  them 
before  the  buds  develop.  Also  the  cool 
weather  of  last  Spring  may  have  checked 
the  development  of  the  buds.  Neither 
will  they  blossom  freely  in  an  excessively 
sandy  soil,  or  if  root  moisture  is  lack¬ 
ing.  No  plant  will  do  its  best,  so  far  as 
blossoms  are  concerned,  if  the  soil  is 
heavily  overbalanced  with  nitrogenous 
fertilizers,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  in 
the  present  instance,  although  they  may 
produce  a  luxuriant  foliage.  Further 
treatment  should  consist  of  the  withhold¬ 
ing  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  some  form  of  phosphoric  acid, 
preferably  in  the  form  of  bone  flour. 
Water  should  be  leached  through  bone 
flour  and  applied  plentifully,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  the  soil  near  the  roots  soft 
and  mellow.  The  plants  may  be  taken 
up,  potted,  in  12-inch  pots  or  large  boxes 
and  carried  into  the  house,  where  they 
will  bloom  till  late  in  the  Winter  if  given 
plenty  of  warmth  and  sunlight.  Some 
care  should  lie  taken  when  handling  it, 
for  a  decoction  of  the  foliage  forms  a 
strong  nai’cotic  poison.  c.  o.  obmsbee. 


Eat  Your  Fence 

Copying  from  the  San  Francisco  plan 
of  •  utilizing  tall-growing  plants  to  trim 
into  a  hedge  fence  about  lawns  and  w-alks, 
let  me  suggest  trying  a  double  row  of  as¬ 
paragus  planted  about  two  feet  apart  each 
way  with  hills  alternating.  Not  only  will 
this  develop  into  a  beautiful  screen  if 
trimmed,  but  it  also  possesses  the  addi¬ 
tional  qualities  of  disappearing  in  the 
Winter,  and  is  therefore  desirable  where 
snowHbanks  ai-e  bothersome  along  walks 
near  fences,  and  of  being  “a  joy  forever” 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  self-building, 
edible  and  delicious  fence  on  the  bill  of 
fare  in  the  Springtime.  ii. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Big  Increase  in  Porcelain  Efficiency 


Half  Again  as  Much  Resistance  to  Current  When  Heated 


In  the  high-speed,  high-compression 
motors  of  today  spark  plugs  must  work 
in  heat  undreamed  of  a  short  time  ago^ 

Yet  under  intense  heat  the  porcelain 
insulator  that  once  worked  perfectly,' 
actually  becomes  a  conductor  of  the 
electric  current — fails  to  supply  the  ex¬ 
plosive  spark. 

But  science  has  now  more  than  kept 
pace. 

Experiment  3450  in  the  tenth  year 
of  unremitting  original  research  work  in 
our  porcelain  laboratories  has  produced 
a  porcelain  with  half  again  as  much  re¬ 
sistance  to  current  when  heated. 


Champion  Dependability  takes  so 
long  a  step  forward  that  it  seems  well 
nigh  inconceivable  that  any  future 
motor  will  ever  again  develop  heat 
enough  to  threaten  short-circuiting 
through  the  porcelain  insulator. 

This  greater  dependability  is  yours 
if  you  merely  take  the  pains  to  see  that 
“Champion’ '  is  on  the  porcelain  of  your 
spark  plugs  as  well  as  on  the  box. 

There  is  a  Champion  Spark  Plug  for 
every  type  of  motor  car,  motor  truck, 
tractor,  motorcycle  and  stationary  en¬ 
gine. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years*  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  th-  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DEUVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Pricea. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  MOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOlf  MONEY. 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  Eons.  In  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  tngersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Free  Catalog  Jn  colors  expl^na 

rr  bow  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 


Wagons,  also 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
It  today. 

Electric  WhnI  Co. 
48  Elm  St.Quiae: . 


or  wood  wheels  to  fit 


KELLY  DUPLEX  “war 


mode  with  a  double  nt  of  (rind. 
ers  or  burrs.  Have  a  Krinding  mr» 
face  of  jiut  double  that  of  meet 
mill,  of  eaual  sue,  tbrasfora. 

Do  Twice  as  Much 
Work. 

Grind  Mr  com.  sheUed 
com,  oata,  tye,  wheat, 
barley,  kaffir  com,  cot- 
ton  seed,  oorn  in 
shuck.,  sheaf  oats,  or 
ind  of  Krain,  coarse,  me* 
or  fine.  Require  CB% 
i  power.  £n>ecialiy 
edapted  for  xasoline  ensines. 
Write  tor  new  cataloaue. 


Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.Co.,  Box  320  Sprlngfleld,  Ohio 


WELL  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes, 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.  Itlieca.  N.  T. 


Cut\bur  Ditches 

With  This 


Cuts  ditches,  cleans  out  old 
ditches,  scrapes  and  levels 
land,  grades  roads  Quicker, 
cheaper  and  better  than  any 
other  machine  ever  built.  It’s  the 


Sent  cn 
1 0  days* 
Trial 


Cuts  V-shaped  ditch  up  toi  feet.  Pine  for  ter¬ 
racing.  Lightdraft.  Allsteel;  reversible.  Does 
work  of  100  men,  and  does  it  better.  Write  for 
catalog  and  prices.  Sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  You  will  want  a  Simplex. 

SIMPLEX  FARM  DITCHER  CO.,  lie..  Box  18,  Owontboro,  Ky. 


— yet  heat  your 
whole  house  with  the 
Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace 

SOLD  under  a  binding  guarantee  to 
boat  comfortably  every  room  in  your 
house.  It  will  do  it  and  save  one-third 
and  more  in  fueL  No  pipes  or  flues — 
just  one  register,  through  which  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  warm,  moist  air  constantly  circu¬ 
lates  throughout  entire  house. 

TheMueller  isthe  one  furnace  which  scientifi¬ 
cally  applies  the  laws  of  warm  and  cool  air 
circulation  for  pipelesa  heating.  Burns  any 
kind  of  fuel,  is  quickly  installed  in  smallest 
cellar  and  simple  to^operate. 

Send  For  Free  Book 
‘‘Heating  your  Home” 

Gives  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  about  heating.  Tells 
how  to  select  a  furnace, 
how  it  must  be  built  for 
fuel  saving  and  reliable 
heating.  Contains  com¬ 
plete  description  ofMuel- 
ler  Hpeless.  Book  is  sent 
free,  together  with  name 
of  nearest  Mueller  dealer. 

W,  A.  Case  &  Sons 
Mfg.  Co. 

Buffalo  and  Brooklyn,  N.Y 
Distributors  for  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6<1.,  or 
814  marks,  or  lOlj  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
pellable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subrerlbers  sustained  by  trusting  any  delibcnite  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  ami  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
olliees  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  bo  confus^  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rubai.  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Tina  is  a  pretty  disreputable  looking  dollar  bill,  but  I 
gue.ss  it  is  good  enough  to  bring  mo  the  offer  that  you 
have  made  me.  Some  day  I  want  to  send  you  a  little 
write-up  on  what  America’s  Rural  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  doing 
for  the  welfare  and  happinees  of  our  great  “farm  fam¬ 
ily.”  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don’t  get  much  time  to 
read  your  magazine  myself,  but  when  I  do  I  always  get 
some  good  out  of  it,  and  I  am  going  to  make  a  practice 
of  passing  it  on  to  some  of  the  boys.  Keep  up  the  fight! 
New  Jersey.  Walter  ii.  scott. 

IT  make.s  no  difference  how  “disreputable”  a  dollar 
bill  may  look,  provided  Uncle  Sam  stands  back 
of  it.  Some  of  our  soldiers,  as  they  come  out  of  the 
trenches,  are  ragge<l  and  dii'ty,  but  are  they  not 
more  worthy  of  respect  than  the  spick  and  span  pa¬ 
triots  who  never  saw  the  front?  “Always  get  some 
good  out  of  it!”  That  is  what  we  like  to  hear. 

» 

WiiF-N  a  Western  man  wishes  to  buy  an  Eastern  farm 
he  should  put  his  money  in  Liberty  bonds  and  work  out 
as  a  hired  man  for  at  least  one  year  in  the  community 
in  which  he  thinks  he  wi.shes  to  locate.  He  will  then 
learn  some  of  the  points  to  consider  in  buying  a  farm  in 
that  community  and  he  will  begin  to  have  some  idea  of 
the  relative  values  of  different  farms.  By  following  this 
procedure  he  is  likely  to  save  more  money  on  his  pur¬ 
chase  pi’ice  than  he  could  make  in  several  years  of  farm¬ 
ing. 

That  advice  is  given  by  Prof.  Geo.  F.  Warren, 
and  we  feel  inclined  to  endorse  it.  New  York 
State  does  not  want  any  more  discontented  farmers, 
and  it  is  little  short  of  a  critiae  to  misrepresent  a 
farm,  get  a  man’s  money  and  locate  him  where  he 
cannot  work  out.  The  Western  man  in  particular 
needs  to  be  careful.  He  may  think  “](X)  acres  of 
land”  means  a  stretch  of  rolling  prairie,  only  to  find 
it  up  on  edge  and  one-third  rock.  We  shall  keep 
right  on  telling  about  these  Eastern  farms,  but  it 
will  be  the  whole  story.  We  are  satisfied  that  there 
are  some  good  opportunities  on  these  farms,  but  no 
one  can  ever  say  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  misled  or  fooled 
him  into  going  “back  to  the  land.”  We  w^ould  include 
the  city  man  with  the  Western  farmer  in  Prof.  War¬ 
ren’s  advice.  Too  many  men  think  they  can  take  a 
“correspondence  course”  and  then  go  out  to  perfonn 
miracles  as  farmers.  In  a  magazine  recently  we 
counted  over  40  advertisements  of  various  corre¬ 
spondence  schools.  Six  months  as  a  hired  man  on  a 
good  farm  ■will  beat  any  correspondence  education 
that  ever  was  thought  out.  It  might  not  lead  to  the 
purchase  of  a  poor  farm,  but  it  would  give  a  better 
idea  of  farming. 

A  GOOD  many  farmers  this  year  have  used  rye, 
millet,  oats  and  peas  and  other  broadcast  crops 
in  the  silo.  For  many  years  we  were  told  that  corn 
was  the  only  silage  crop  worth  considei-ing.  Corn 
t.<»  the  best  crop  for  the  silo,  but  these  war  times  have 
forced  us  to  hunt  for  substitutes  in  all  lines.  The 
corn  ci’op  requires  considerable  hand  labor,  while  a 
crop  like  millet  can  be  handled  almost  entirely  by 
horse  power.  The  millet  does  not  requii-e  hoeing  or 
cultivating.  It  can  be  cut  into  a  bundle  and  the  bun¬ 
dles  carried  right  to  the  silo  cutter,  thus  saving  a 
large  amount  of  labor.  The  millet  silage  has  a  little 
better  analysis  than  the  average  corn.  More  care  is 
required  in  packing  the  millet,  but  otherwise  the 
labor  advantage  is  "with  it.  We  think  that  in  the 
futui’e  this  plan  of  using  broadcast  crops  for  silage 
will  increase  to  save  labor  and  change  the  rotation. 
It  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  as  a  good  many  farnir- 
ers  tried  the  plan  this  year. 

» 

HE  Department  of  Agriculture  has  Investigated 
the  cost  of  hauling  various  crops  by  wagon  or  by 
motor  trucks.  As  a  result  of  many  reports  they  find 
that  the  cost  of  hauling  one  ton  of  wheat  one  mile 
was  15  cents  in  a  truck,  and  30  cents  by  wagon. 
For  corn  the  figures  were  15  cents  in  the  truck  and 
33  cents  by  wagon,  and  for  cotton  18  and  48  cents, 
respectively.  Our  own  experience  shows  that  these 
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comparative  figures  are  about  right.  Where  the 
roads  are  good  the  truck  becomes  a  groat  conveni¬ 
ence,  if  not  a  necessity.  The  Department  found  one 
man  in  Oregon  who  said  there  was  neither  road  nor 
automobile  within  20  miles  of  his  farm.  Produce 
must  be  carried  on  the  back  of  pack  mules  in  order 
to  ship  It.  We  are  not  told  what  that  American 
grows.  Many  of  us  remember  the  woman  in  Idaho 
who  entered  a  pen  of  pullets  in  the  egg-laying  con¬ 
test  These  birds  were  carried  for  miles  on  horse¬ 
back  to  the  express  office,  but  they  endured  the  trip 
and  made  a  great  egg  record. 

From  Oregon  comes  the  report  of  a  sulphur- 
Alfalfa  club.  The  members  have  found  by  ex¬ 
periment  that  on  their  soil  sulphur  must  be  used  in 
order  to  obtain  a  full  yield  of  Alfalfa.  We  went  all 
over  this  a  few  years  ago.  Plants  like  clover  and 
Alfalfa  contain  a  higher  per  cent  of  sulphur  than  of 
phosphorus.  For  a  long  time  this  fact  was  not  rec¬ 
ognized,  for  by  the  methods  of  analysis  much  of  the 
sulphur  was  burned  away.  New  methods  have  shown 
the  great  need  of  this  substance,  and  in  many  soils 
it  must  be  supplied.  MTien  land  plaster  (or  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime)  or  acid  phosphate  are  used  there  is 
generally  enough  of  the  sulphur.  There  are  soils 
where  the  supply  is  naturally  short,  and  in  such 
cases  sulphur  will  pay.  It  often  happens  that  farm¬ 
ers  get  too  large  an  idea  of  the  real  value  of  sulphur, 
and  use  it  where  it  is  not  needed.  We  believe  there 
are  only  a  few  places  in  the  country  where  sulphur 
will  pay  as  a  fertilizer. 

* 

The  New  England  States  will  be  forced,  in  the 
future,  to  produce  more  bread  and  meat,  if 
they  are  to  maintain  their  growth  and  power.  In 
his  new  book  on  “The  Future  of  Agriculture,”  A.  D. 
Hall,  in  speaking  of  Great  Britain,  says: 

“If  the  process  continued  our  State  would  hecome 
economically  parasitic  upon  the  more  pHnUtive  food- 
producing  countries;  and  a  parasite,  however,  highly 
organized,  cannot  continue  to  exist  if  the  connection 
with  its  host  is  severed” 

Hall  refers  in  this  to  the  policy  of  neglecting  agri¬ 
culture  which  so  nearly  defeated  England  in  this 
war.  The  English  government  was  willing  to  let 
Great  Britain  play  the  part  of  an  economic  parasite 
in  order  to  develop  manufacturing.  They  now  see 
that  England  must  produce  more  bread  and  meat  if 
the  nation  is  to  live  and  grow.  In  a  smaller  way 
the  New  England  States  find  themselves  in  much 
the  same  position  as  old  England.  Manufacturing 
has  been  developed  at  the  expense  of  agriculture, 
and  the  last  terrible  Winter  found  the  New  England 
people  shut  off  from  both  food  and  fuel.  That  part 
of  the  country  supplies  its  own  people  with  milk, 
potatoes,  fruit  and  a  good  share  of  vegetables,  but 
they  must  depend  on  other  parts  of  the  country  for 
80  per  cent  or  more  of  their  bread  and  meat.  Even 
after  the  war  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  chances  for 
improved  freight  service  are  good.  There  seems  no 
escape  from  the  fact  that  New  England  has  reached 
the  point  where  her  soil  must  be  made  to  produce 
more  grain  and  live  stock.  This  is  possible,  and  is 
already  being  worked  out.  This  year  the  State  of 
Maine  alone  produced  640,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
while  Vermont  produced  nearly  275,000.  Three 
years  ago  the  total  wheat  crop  of  all  New  England 
had  fallen  to  107,000  bushels!  In  1869  Massachu¬ 
setts  produced  enough  grain  to  give  her  people  a 
better  war  bread  than  they  had  last  Winter.  There 
is  land  enough  in  New  England  for  the  production 
of  75  per  cent  of  the  needed  bread  and  meat.  It 
will  require  great  changes  in  farming  in  order  to 
develop  such  crops,  but  New  England  can  afford  to 
go  to  the  limit  in  encouraging  such  a  business?. 

» 

During  the  week  opening  November  11  and  clos¬ 
ing  November  18  there  will  be  a  great  campaign 
for  a  United  War  Work  fund.  The  present  American 
Army  is  better  armed,  better  fed,  better  uniformed 
and  better  cared  for  than  any  army  the  world  has 
known  before.  Its  material  needs  are  thoroughly 
provided  for  by  the  Government,  and  we  all  cheer¬ 
fully  contribute  our  share  of  needed  money  and  food. 
In  addition  to  this  the  Army  has  spiritual  and  rec¬ 
reational  needs  which  must  be  provided  for.  Those 
of  us  who  have  sent  our  boys  out  to  fight  for  the 
nation  look  forward  to  the  day  when  they  will  re¬ 
turn  to  take  up  our  work  and  carry  it  on,  as  we 
hope,  to  high  success.  If  the.se  boys  fail  to  return 
we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they 
offered  the  supreme  saciufice  for  their  countiy,  and 
we  .shall  feel  a  solemn  joy  that  they  did  so.  If 
they  return  we  want  them  to  come  with  clean  habits 
and  strong  characters,  and  we  realize  that  the  work 
of  providing  clean  and  uplifting  infiuences  for  the 
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Army  is  not  a  part  of  the  Government’s  work,  but  a 
duty  which  belongs  to  us.  And  that  is  what  this 
great  campaign  for  United  War  Work  mean.s.  Prot¬ 
estant,  Catholic,  Jeivish — all  religions  and  faiths  are 
united  in  this  work  of  maintaining  the  spiritual  or 
religious  side  of  Army  life.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Jewish  organizations,  the 
Salvation  Army  and  others — all  have  their  special 
work  to  do,  and  they  must  be  supported.  The  writer 
has  a  boy  engaged  in  this  work,  and  he  knows  what 
it  means  to  the  young  soldiers.  We  have  got  to 
rai.se  $170,5(X),(X)0  in  this  country  to  put  this  work 
through.  That  means  something  like  $1.50  for  each 
man,  woman  and  child.  It  is  as  sure  an  investment 
as  a  Liberty  bond.  You  will  not  receive  interest  in 
money,  but  in  that  finer  and  more  valuable  thing, 
Christian  character,  which  is  now  far  more  necessary 
than  great  wealth.  The  great  campaign  will  soon  be 
on.  All  help ! 

* 

Let  no  Patron  in  New  York  and  the  other  East¬ 
ern  States  forget  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Grange  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  November  2.3.  War 
time  meetings  of  farmers  are  doubly  important.  They 
serve  to  indicate  the  loyalty  of  our  country  people, 
and  they  also  give  a  chance  for  discussing  the  great 
questions  which  are  sure  to  arise  after  the  war. 
The  National  Grange  is  regarded  as  the  great  con¬ 
servative  organization  of  countiy  people.  It  will 
help  give  power  to  its  declarations  if  there  is  a 
great  gathering  of  plain  farmers  at  Syracuse.  While 
the  National  Grange  itself  is  a  gathering  of  delegates, 
there  will  be  great  open  meetings  and  abundant  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  crowd  of  earnest  farmers  to  make 
their  presence  felt.  Let  us  pack  Syracuse  full  to 
.show  that  the  Eastern  farmers  are  alive  and  alert. 

m 

ON  page  1261  is  an  excellent  article  on  “Profiteer¬ 
ing  in  Milk.”  One  of  our  readers,  a  consumer, 
in  a  surburban  town,  -writes  about  this : 

People  talk  about  the  need  of  educating  the  consumer 
to  use  more  milk,  because  of  its  food  value,  rather  than 
cutting  down  on  it  when  high,  and  thus  increasing  the 
surplus,  and  adding  to  the  producer’s  difficulties.  This 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  great  trouble  remains  the 
excessive  cost  of  distribution,  and  the  only  way  out  is 
for  producer  and  consumer  to  unite  to  curb  the  bandit 
middleman.  In  talking  with  housekeepers  who  work 
out  a  budget,  fitting  expen.ses  to  a  regular  allowance,  I 
find  they  usually  put  food,  ice  and  laundre.ss  together 
in  a  certain  limit,  and  of  this  they  will  allow  about 
one-eixth  for  milk.  Say  the  housekeeper  has  about  $12 
a  week  for  these  expenses  for  a  small  family;  that 
would  mean  $2  a  week  for  milk.  In  our  own  house¬ 
hold  we  have  two  quarts  one  day,  one  quart  the  next, 
alternately,  at  17c  per  quart,  giving  an  average  of 
$1.87  a  week.  With  milk  at  17  and  18c  per  quart 
people  of  small  means  cannot  increase  the  amount  they 
use,  and  no  matter  how  nourishing  it  is,  you  cannot 
make  milk  take  the  place  of  “roughage”  in  an  adult 
dietary.  Talking  of  protein  is  useles.s.  Lower  the  dis¬ 
tributor  s  price  and  we  will  all  use  more  milk. 

Theory  is  good,  but  the  practical  application  of  the 
dollar  to  necessities  of  human  life  is  what  finally 
settles  most  questions.  So  far  as  we  can  find  out 
the  Food  Administrator  has  made  no  effort  to  cut 
down  or  change  the  present  excessive  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  farmers  have  been  forced  to  change 
theii  methods,  and  are  accused  of  profiteering  when¬ 
ever  they  demand  a  fair  profit  above  expenses.  The 
distributors  are  permitted  to  keep  up  the  old  expen¬ 
sive  system  and  their  profits  are  tenderly  provided 
for.  At  the  same  time  the .  con.sumlng  public  is 
taught  to  believe  that  the  farmers  are  entirely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  high  prices,  when  they  suffer  worse 
than  the  consumer. 

ifc 

The  Dairymen’s  League  will  hold  its  annual 
stockholders’  meeting  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on 
Tuesday,  Dee,  10.  There  should  be  a  great  out¬ 
pouring  of  dairymen  at  this  meeting,  and  we  urge 
every  member  who  can  pos.sibly  arrange  for  it  to 
come.  The  great  value  and  power  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  like  the  Dairymen’s  League  must  come  from 
the  stockholders  and  their  ability  to  get  together 
and  act  in  a  thoroughly  democratic  manner.  There 
is  safety  in  a  great  gathering  where  men  can  come 
together,  exchange  ideas  and  learn  what  others  are 
thinking  and  saying.  The  Dairymen’s  League  has 
given  a  wonderful  power  to  our  Eastern  farmers. 
It  is  capable  of  still  greater  things,  and  the  way  to 
make  it  greater  and  more  efficient  is  to  make  it  as 
democratic  and  popular  as  pos.sible.  The  stock¬ 
holders  ought  to  crowd  the  largest  hall  in  the  city. 


Brevities 

The  favors  of  fortune  rarely  bring  happiness  until 
they  arc  given  away.  Happiness  depends  on  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  benefits. 

Forest  leaves  contain  more  plant  food  than  equal 
weights  of  manure,  but  the  labor  of  gathering  them  eats 
up  most  of  the  profit. 

It  is  said  that  in  ancient  days  butter  v/as  rarely  used 
as  a  food,  but  used  much  as  we  now  use  vaseline  for  in¬ 
juries  tO'^the  skin. 
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Milk  Prices  and  the  Dairymen’s  League 

The  Dairymen's  League  has  now  assum'ed  a  strong 
and  we  believe  proper  position  with  the  Federal  Food 
Commission.  Last  year  the  League  consented  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  accept  whatever  price  the  Food  Commission 
made.  We  felt  that  if  the  Food  Commission  assumed 
the  right  to  make  the  price,  the  League  should  re¬ 
main  independent,  and  act  as  an  advocate  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  TMiile  it  disputed  us  at  the  time,  it  has  now 
come  to  that  position  and  has  presented  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  side  clearly  and  forcibly.  To  fix  a  price  of 
milk  suited  to  city  conditions,  allow  dealers  to  set 
their  own  price  for  delivery,  and  give  to  fai*mers 
what  is  left,  is  not  the  way  to  encourage  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk.  The  producer  is  concerned  to  get 
milk  to  the  consumer  as  cheap  as  possible  in  order 
to  maintain  the  demand  for  milk,  but  he  must  first 
get  cost  of  production  if  a  supply  of  milk  is  to  be 
maintained  at  all,  and  the  interest  of  both  producer 
and  consumer  is  that  the  cost  of  distribution  be  put 
on  an  economic  and  fair  basis.  It  is  not,  and  it 
never  has  been.  The  Food  Commission  has  done 
nothing  to  curb  the  greed  of  the  milk  tnist,  or  even 
to  modify  its  extravagant  and  wasteful  methods. 
The  cost  of  delivering  milk  is  less  in  other  cities  than 
in  New  York.  It  can  be  delivered  for  less  in  New 
York.  If  the  Food  Administrator  will  turn  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  distributing  end  he  will  find  that  the 
farmer  can  be  paid  the  cost  of  production,  all  legiti¬ 
mate  delivery  costs  paid,  and  yet  the  poor  of  the 
city,  in  whom  he  expresses  interest,  pay  from  two  to 
thx'ee  cents  a  quart  less  than  the  price  they  pay  now. 
This  is  the  phase  of  the  milk  question  that  is  crying 
for  solution.  The  profiteering  in  milk  and  other 
food  products  has  been  done  by  the  dealers,  and  not 
by  producers  of  food. 

The  Food  Administration  price  of  $3.81  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  was  finally  conceded  as  a  necessary  war 
measure,  but  the  position  of  the  League  is  stronger 
and  the  contention  of  the  purchaser  clearer  because 
of  tliis  controversy. 


Country  Milk  Company  Affairs 

The  Country  Milk  Company  sold  its  two  small 
city  plants  and  routes  to  N.  A.  Van  Son  last  week, 
and  the  remaining  plant  is  under  negotiation  for 
sale. 

The  company  was  organized  about  one  year  ago 
by  R.  D.  Cooper,  the  president  of  the  Dairymen’s 
I.eague,  who  became  its  president  also.  The  stock 
was  held  by  a  number  of  up-State  farm-owned  cream¬ 
eries.  The  capital  was  $3G,450.  It  was  operated  in 
connection  with  the  Milk  Marketing  Association, 
which  was  an  organization  of  the  same  creameries. 
The  farmer  sold  the  milk  to  the  creamery.  The 
creamery  sold  to  the  association,  which  sold  it  to 
the  company.  The  company  sold  it  to  other  dealers 
or  stores.  Mr.  Cooi>er  was  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  also.  The  business  was  not  successful.  The 
best  months  of  the  year  it  was  run  at  a  loss,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  treasurer.  The  losses  are  estimated  to 
exceed  $350,000,  but  no  definite  business  or  financial 
i-eport  has  been  made  to  the  trustees.  Producers  had 
not  been  paid  for  the  last  half  of  May,  nor  for  milk 
delivered  since  August  31. 

At  .some  of  the  plants  the  local  trustees  borrowed 
the  money  at  their  banks  and  paid  the  producers. 
At  some  other  places  the  producers  left  the  plants 
and  .sold  elsewhere.  Others  threatened  to  do  so,  and 
to  hold  their  members  together  the  plants  wei’e 
obliged  to  make  separate  sale  of  the  milk,  .lust  now 
milk  is  scarce,  and  time  contracts  can  be  made  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  Some  of  the  plants  have  already 
sold  direct  .to  dealers.  It  is  proposed  to  reorganize 
some  of  the  others  into  a  new  company. 


Milk  Prices 

The  November  price  for  B  grade  three  per  ceht 
milk  in  the  150-mile  zone  has  been  fi-xed  at  $3.81 
per  hundred  to  the  producer.  Prices  to  city  con- 
.sumers  have  been  announced  by  the  Food  Commis¬ 
sion  as  follows: 

Grade  A,  bottled  milk,  delivered,  quarts,  18c. 

Grade  A,  bottled  milk,  delivered,  piuts,  lie. 

Grade  B,  bottled  milk,  delivered,  quarts,  16c. 

Grade  B,  bottled  milk,  delivered,  pints,  lOe. 

Grade  B,  bottled  milk,  to  stores,  quarts,  15%c. 

Grade  B,  bottled  milk,  by  stores  to  consumers,  quarts, 
lOe. 

r.oose  milk  to  stores.  Grade  B,  quarts,  Ifi^^c. 

Loose  milk,  by  .stores.  Grade  B.  quarts,  13c. 

I.oose  milk,  wholesale,  10  gallons  or  over,  quarts, 

12  %c. 

Loose  milk,  wholesale,  under  10  gallons,  quarts,  13c. 

The  New  England  Milk  Producers’  Association  has 

issued  the  following  bulletin : 

The  price  of  milk  in  Greater  Boston  will  be  16%c  per 
quart  delivered  to  family  trade,  and  16e  per  quart  at 
stores,  duidng  November. 


The  producers  will  get  n%c  per  quart  delivered  at 
Boston.  There  will  be  no  discount  to  dealers  for  carry¬ 
ing  surplus.  These  figures  were  announced  last  Friday 
by  the  Regional  Milk  Commission  for  New  England,  a 
part  of  the  National  Food  Administration,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  lengthy  hearings,  wherein  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  was  proven  through  thousands  of  sworn  statements 
by  actual  producers  and  the  costs  of  distribution  by  the 
evidence  of  dealers. 

The  New  England  Milk  Producers’  Association,  which 
represents  the  producers  in  these  hearings,  has  asked 
the  commission  to  establish  a  system  of  cost  accounting 
to  bo  put  in  operation  on  the  farms  of  its  members, 
with  a  view  to  determining  how,  if  possible,  production 
costs  can  be  reduced.  The  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
labor  and  of  grain  are  driving  cows  from  the  farms  of 
New  England,  and  even  high  prices  for  milk  will  not 
hold  them  if  labor  and  feed  are  not  to  be  had. 


Selling  Wheat  to  the  Government 

A  number  of  our  Eastern  readers  are  still  asking 
how  they  can  sell  their  wheat  to  the  Government. 
The  experience  of  some  farmers  in  Monmouth 
County,  New  Jersey,  will  help  them.  In  that  sec¬ 
tion  in  former  years  farmers  sold  a  large  share  of 
their  crop  to  the  poultrymen.  M'any  of  these  poultry 
keepers  have  gone  out  of  business,  or  greatly  re¬ 
duced  their  flocks,  and  the  wheat  left  on  hand  was 
being  eaten  up  by  rats  and  other  vermin,  so  some 
of  these  men  got  together  and  in.sisted  that  the 
Government  should  buy  this  wheat.  They  sent  to  the 
Sec’.y  of  the  Food  Administration  Grain  Corporation, 
42  Broadway,  New  York.  They  were  granted  a 
permit  to  load  wheat  at  a  certain  point,  and  they 
were  required  to  give  exact  address  by  which  the 
car  was  sent  to  an  elevator,  so  they  loaded  1,170 
bushels  and  45  pounds  of  wheat,  weighed  at  the 
railroad  station.  At  the  Government  elevator  in 
Jersey  City  this  wheat  was  cleaned  and  then 
weighed  again,  showing  a  weight  of  five  bushels  and 
45  pounds  less  than  when  shipped.  These  farmers 
received  credit  for  1,165  bushels  No.  5  wheat  at 
$2.28%  per  bushel.  The  expen.ses  were  $101.35  for 
freight,  50  cents  for  weighing,  50  cents  for  Inspect¬ 
ing,  and  $25.60  as  the  fee  for  administration.  There 
was  an  extra  charge  for  demurrage,  as  the  car  was 
held  two  days  waiting  for  the  Government  permit. 
The  net  receipts  were  $2.16  per  bushel.  These 
farmers  have  put  in  a  protest  against  the  excessive 
freight  charge  of  $101.35,  which  is  about  three  times 
the  ordinary  freight  rate. 

In  brief,  that  is  the  way  this  business  was  handled, 
and  farmers  who  deal  with  the  Government  will 
follow  about  the  same  plan,  first  of  all  making 
definite  arrangement  with  the  Food  Administration 
Grain  Corporation  at  42  Broadway. 


Fresh  Eggs  and  Patriotism 

I  am  enclo-sing  a  choice  bit  of  literature  clipped  from 
The  Neio  York  Journal  of  Oct.  21.  If  1  wanted  to  find 
a  real  rube  I’d  look  among  the  smart  reporters  of  some 
of  the  New  York  dailies  : 

“Syracuse,  Oct.  21. — The  patriotism  of  some  of  the 
farmers  of  .Tefferson  County  was  demonstrated  Saturday 
when  Roswell  E.  George,  of  Watertown,  went  into  the 
country  with  an  automobile  to  buy  eggs  for  the  influenza 
patients  quartered  at  the  Masonic  Temple. 

“Despite  the  fact  that  market  quotations  fix  the  price 
of  fresh  eggs  at  50  cents  a  dozen,  Mr.  George  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  85  cents  a  dozen  at  the  nest. 

“Fresh  eggs  are  a  requisite  to  the  diet  of  influenza 
and  pneumonia  patients,  and  many  persons  are  highly 
incen.sed  that  the  farmers  should  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  to  pratice  profiteering.  There  are  a  great  num¬ 
ber  who  are  giving  their  services  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sick  who  feel  that  the  farmer  should  be  public-spirited 
enough  to  take  no  more  than  the  wholesale  price. 

“The  authorities  may  take  action  to  stop  the  profiteer¬ 
ing,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Watertown  is  at  the  front 
door  of  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in  the 
State.  People  feel  that  they  ought  not  to  be  compelled 
to  pay  topnotch  prices  for  produce  when  they  go  to  the 
farmers  for  it. 

“One  ca.se  \yas  mentioned  where  a  carload  of  potatoes 
was  brought  in  and  sold  for  $1.75  a  bushel  where  the 
purchaser  went  to  the  car  after  them,  as  against  $2, 
$2.25  and  $2.50  charged  by  the  farmers  in  the  country.’’ 

I  am  also  inclosing  clipping  from  the  "New  York 
Times  of  Oct.  19,  stating  the  egg  market  as  8Sc  per 
dozen  for  strictly  fresh  eggs.  I  think  if  the  farmers 
could  relieve  the  suffering  of  the  sick  by  eggs  they  would 
cheefully  donate  what  few  they  have,  but  when  an 
autoist  drives  out  among  the  farmers  to  buy  eggs  he 
should  expect  to  pay  the  market  price. 

Let  these  wise  guys  inquire  into  the  cost  of  eggs  at 
the  farm  just  now.  If  he  had  to  pay  the  farmer  what 
they  cost  to  produce  there  would  be  another  yelp  about 
farmers  profiteering.  I  wonder  if  this  man  noticed  any 
service  flags  in  the  farm  homes  on  his  auto  trip  to  the 
country  after  eggs? 

Let  the  big  city  reporters  investigate  the  farmers  a 
little  before  questioning  their  patriotism.  Let  them 
know  a  few  of  the  hard  days  the  farm  folks  endure 
while  our  boys  are  “over  there.”  Let  them  learn  of 
the  extra  burdens  they  endure.  And  yet  they  keep 
“sawing  wood”  ;  the  old  men,  the  women  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  all  hustling  on  the  farms.  As  we  are  told 
food  will  win  the  war ;  that’s  why  we  are  everlastingly 
at  it. 

Our  farm  home  is  no  better  or  no  worse  than  the 
average  farm  home,  and  we  invite  this  New  York  re¬ 
porter  up  here  to  look  us  over.  He  will  find  a  service 
flag  with  two  stars,  find  us  selling  our  crops  at  the 
market  price,  and  not  kicking.  He  will  find  us  mightily 
interested  in  the  fight  our  boys  are  putting  up  to  make 
this  world  a  decent  place  to  live  in.  And  we  are  willing 
the  two  lads  from  our  house  shall  stay  in  the  game 
until  the  Kaiser  is  licked.  rollo  f,  chamberlain. 

Allegheny  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Theory  and  Practice  With  Fuel 

No  sane  thinking  man  will  try  to  divorce  these  great 
and  fundamental  forces.  In  these  timee  of  conserva¬ 
tion  and  increased  production  steady  team  work  must 
prevail.  To  those  of  us  who  for  almost  a  lifetime  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  coal  as  a  fuel,  and  to 
using  ranges  and  furnaces  adapted  to  its  use,  the  use 
of  wood  and  the  arrangements  for  its  economic  use  had 
to  be  learned  anew.  The  advice  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  this  connection  is  of  great  value,  as  thousands  are 
now  using  wood  for  perhaps  the  first  time  for  heating 
and  cooking,  and  the  waste  is  great  if  the  grates  are 
not  arranged  rightly.  There  have  been  five  cases  of 
influenza  in  this  household,  and  the  trained  nurse  re¬ 
quired  a  certain  amount  of  heat  throughout  the  big 
hou.se.  The  writer  was  kept  moving  right  lively  to 
attend  to  two  ranges  and  the  furnace,  as  we  are  using 
wood  all  around,  having  a  large  supply  rightly  stored. 
I  never  stopped  to  con.sider  why  the  wood  and  chunks 
burned  out  so  quickly,  and  the  furnace  pipes  begin  to 
drip  creosote,  until  I  saw  that  item  in  The  R,  N.-Y. 
I  was  not  long  in  fixing  the  ranges  and  putting  some 
old  plaster  board  over  the  furnace  grate,  shoveling  in  a 
liberal  supply  of  ashes  and  opening  the  pipe  damper 
for  good  and  all. 

This  morning,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  a  good 
bed  of  coals  in  the  furnace  from  the  chunk  that  I  pxit 
on  last  evening,  and  the  ranges  work  equally  well.  The 
saving  all  around  is  about  half  in  time  and  the  amount 
of  fuel  used,  while  the  ovens  heat  and  bake  better 
than  previously,  and  I  have  more  time  to  attend  to  the 
outside  chores  and  a  few  other  matters.  So  you  see 
that  we  are  all  wideawake  to  avail  ourselves  of  every 
man’s  suggestion  to  prove  that  we  are  true  allies,  as 
that  one  item  of  advice  will  result  in  a  tremendous 
saving  in  both  time  and  fuel  among  your  multitude  of 
renders  in  these  times  when  both  are  at  a  premium. 

New  York.  h.  e.  oox. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

FARM  BUREAU  MANAGERS  MEET.— Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  managers  from  55  counties  of  the  State  will  be  in 
session  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca  this  week  for  a  conference  on  war  measures  to 
relieve  the  farm  labor  situation,  and  to  outline  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  work  for  next  year  in  the  various  counties. 
Committees  on  labor  will  discuss  the  Woman’s  Land 
Army  movement,  farm  work  done  by  school  children  and 
other  sources  of  help.  It  will  be  a  week-long  confer¬ 
ence.  Dean  A.  R.  Mann  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
will  be  one  of  Monday’s  speakers.  On  Tuesday  junior 
extension  work  and  questions  of  insect  and  disease  con¬ 
trol,  vegetable  gardening  and  farm  management  will  be 
di.scussed.  On  Wednesday  pomology,  soils,  poultry  and 
animal  husbandry  will  be  the  topics.  Thursday  will  be 
devoted  to  questions  of  forestry,  rural  engineering,  farm 
crops  and  plant  breeding.  F’riday  will  be  community 
day,  and  will  be  given  over  to  organization  work  and 
the  labor  problem  committee. 

SYRACUSE  MARKET  NOTES.— The  North  Side 
public  market  of  this  city  is  a  leader  in  Central  New 
York  in  size  and  patronage.  So  valuable  to  the  city  do 
the  aldermen  consider  the  market  and  its  privilege.s  that 
they  are  considering  plans  to  build  a  new  $300,(W0  mar¬ 
ket  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over.  With  potatoes  selling  at 
the  car  tracks  in  various  parts  of  the  State  at  90  cents 
to  $1  per  bushel,  the  Onondaga  County  fanners  have 
had  $1.60  to  $1.80  per  bushel  for  weeks  past.  On  Sat¬ 
urday  last  200  farm  rigs  were  present,  and  eggs  for  the 
first  time  dropped  to  70  cents  a  dozen  (with  75  and  80 
cents  the  prevailing  price  in  general).  Broilers  sold 
readily  at  55  to  60  cents,  dressed,  and  dressed  fowls  at 
50  to  55  cents.  A  few  dressed  ducks  brought  55  cents 
per  pound,  and  a  recent  lot  of  turkeys  went  quickly  at 
40  to  60  cents  per  pound,  alive;  live  geese  at  50  cents 
per  pound.  Dressed  Spring  lambs  sold  at  34  cents  for 
hindquarters  and  32  cents  for  forequarters. 

GREAT  WAR  CHEST  CONFERENCE.— Represen¬ 
tatives  of  45  war  chest  organizations  of  the  State  met 
in  Syracuse  last  week  to  consider  the  part  their  com¬ 
mittees  and  organizations  will  play  in  the  United  War 
Work  Campaign  to  be  held  November  11-18.  The  bud¬ 
get  as  made  up  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  National  Cath¬ 
olic  War  Council,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Salvation  Army, 
the  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service  and  the  American  Library  Association,  calls  for 
$175,500,000.  But  as  budgets  do  not  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  war  and  war  activities,  more  than  50  per 
cent  additional  will  need  to  be  raised  to  carry  on  the 
work  until  next  Fall.  New  York  State  has  been  allotted 
$44,600,000  of  the  budget  named. 

AIMING  IN  THE  WRONG  DIRECTION.— It  ha.s 
occasionally  been  denied  that  farmers  buy  and  use  milk 
and  butter  substitutes.  To  determine  the  real  situation 
in  this  respect  in  Onondaga  County  the  Farm  Bureau 
of  that  county  recently  made  a  survey  of  all  the  stores 
of  the  county,  300  in  number,  outside  of  Syracuse.  A 
brief  statement  of  the  results  of  the  survey  is  that  an 
average  of  70  pounds  of  butter  substitutes  were  sold 
each  week  by  each,  or  a  total  of  21,000  pounds,  or  546 
tons,  or  1,092,000  pounds  yearly.  Each  storekeeper  was 
asked  what  per  cent  of  his  customers  were  farmers,  and 
the  replies  ranged  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  This  is  an 
appalling  situation.  Approximately  2,000  pounds  of 
liquid  milk  are  dumped  on  the  market  for  each  100 
pounds  of  substitute  used  in  this  county  alone  each  week. 
This  means  281.840.000  pounds  of  milk  dumped  on  the 
market  which  should  have  been  consumed  in  the  homes 
of  the  producers.  It  would  seem  that  the  $30,000  re¬ 
cently  spent  by  the  State  to  stage  a  milk  campaign  in 
New  York  had  not  hit  the  mark  very  well.  Farmers 
must  help  to  create  a  demand  for  their  own  products. 

NEED  OF  NATION-WIDE  MifJC  ORGANIZA¬ 
TION. — With  the  publication  of  the  details  of  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  Government  for  a  reduction  of  the  price 
set  by  the  Dairymen’s  League,  farmers  everywhere  feel 
the  need  of  better  and  stronger  union  of  the  producers 
of  the  entire  country.  When  the  farmers  are  held  to  a 
price  below  actual  cost  of  production  the  year  round  on 
the  sole  basis  of  the  need  of  preventing  a  rise  in  the 
retail  price  to  consumers,  and  when  absolutely  no  inves¬ 
tigation  is  made  by  the  Government  as  to  the  costs  and 
methods  of  milk  distribution  in  New  York  City  or  up- 
State  cities,  they  feel  most  unjustly  discriminated 
against.  The  New  York  dealers  are  making  7.2  cents 
profit  per  quart.  The  Federal  Milk  Commission  of  the 
Middle  State  secured  evidence  of  distributors  there  that 
on  an  average  6.8  cents  per  quart  covered  all  delivery 
expenses.  So  New  York  dealers  are  making  a  profit, 
while  farmers  are  not  allowed  to.  As  one  contingency 
after  another  turns  up  and  the  farmer  gets  the  small 
end  of  the  deal  each  time,  he  is  forced  to  see  the  power 
of  organization  in  all  busines.ses  but  his  own.  But 
when  will  he  profit  by  these  live  examples  and  learn  to 
defend  himself  by  organization?  M.  G.  F. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Sunrise  In  Belgium 

From  “The  Belfry  of  Bruges.” 

In  the  market  place  of  Bruges  stands  the 
belfry  old  and  brown. 

Thrice  consumed  and  thrice  rebuilded, 
still  it  watches  o’er  the  town. 

As  the  Summer  morn  was  breaking,  on 
that  lofty  tower  I  stood, 

And  the  world  threw  off  its  darknes.s,  like 
the  w'eeds  of  widow’hood. 

Not  a  sound  rose  from  the  city  at  that 
early  morning  hour, 

But  I  heard  a  heart  of  iron  beating  in  the 
ancient  tow'cr. 

I  beheld  the  Flemish  weavers,  with 
Namur  and  .Tuliers  bold. 

Marching  homeward  from  the  bloody  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Spurs  of  Gold. 

Saw  the  fight  at  Minnewater.  saw  the 
White  Hoods  moving  west, 

Saw  the  great  Artevelde  victorious  scale 
the  Golden  Dragon’s  Nest. 

And  again  the  whi.skered  Spaniard  all  the 
land  with  terror  smote  ; 

And  again  the  wild  alarum  sounded  from 
the  tocsin’s  throat ; 

Till  the  bell  of  Ghent  responded  o’er  la¬ 
goon  and  dike  of  sand : 

“I  am  Roland  !  I  am  Roland  !  There  is 
victory  in  the  land  !” 

Then  the  sound  of  drums  aroused  me. 

The  awakened  city’s  roar 
<^ha.sed  the  phantoms  I  had  summoned^ 
back  into  their  graves  once  more. 

Hours  had  passed  away  like  minutes; 

and  before  I  was  aware, 

1.0 !  the  shadow  of  the  belfry  crossed  the 
sun  illumined  square. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

* 

The  suggestion  to  economize  coffee,  as 
a  means  of  saving  tonnage,  will  be  felt  as 
a  real  hardship  by  many  people  who 
think  that  their  day  does  not  begin  aright 
without  the  fragrant  berry.  Without 
touching  on  the  hygienic  side  of  coffee 
drinking,  it  is  very  evident  that  economy 
in  its  u.se  will  save  transportation  space 
to  a  considerable  degree.  Anyone  w'ho 
feels  able  to  use  homemade  substitutes 
will  certainly  help  win  the  war.  During 
the  Civil  War  it  was  stern  necessity  that 
forced  many  families  to  use  parched  corn, 
rye  and  sweet  potatoes  as  coffee  substi¬ 
tutes.  Since  then  hygienic  considerations 
have  made  cereal  coffees  of  various  sorts 
a  commercial  industry,  but  their  first 
origin  was  in  the  farm  kitchen,  w’here  the 
hoiisekeeper  experimented  to  secure  a  sub¬ 
stitute  that  was  acceptable  to  family 
taste.  Several  of  our  correspondents  have 
written  us  of  their  homemade  cereal 
“coffee.”  which  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  commercial  article. 

* 

A  CORRESPONDENT  recently  wrote  us 
asking  advice  in  spinning  wmol.  .Perhaps 
the  high  price  of  knitting  yarn  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  query.  No  doubt  there 
are  still  some  women  in  isolated  districts 
who  have  preserved  the  spinner’s  art,  but 
they  are  few,  and  a  correspondence  course 
in  the  use  of  the  spinning-wheel  seems 
hardly  likely  to  take  the  place  of  actual 
experience.  If  our  readers  include  any 
farm  housewives  who  have  kept  up  or 
revived  the  industry  of  spinning  w’ool 
from  their  own  sheep  we  should  like  to 
hear  something  of  their  experience. 

* 

Among  the  nourishing  dishes  for  Win¬ 
ter  weather  there  are  more varieties  of 
vegetable  chowders  than  many  cooks  re¬ 
alize.  The  general  method  of  making 
them  is  the  same;  diced  bacon  or  other 
fat  heated  until  it  bubbles,  seasoning 
vegetables,  such  as  onions,  celery  or 
green  peppers  cooked  in  the  fat,  then  the 
main  ingredients,  with  boiling  water  to 
cook  in,  and  shortly  before  serving  the 
addition  of  scalding  milk  and  thickening, 
if  desired.  The  result  depends  much  on 
the  cook’s  skill :  if  the  dish  is  not  nicely 
seasoned  it  may  be  quite  insipid :  but 
properly  made  it  is  savory,  nourishing 
and  economical.  Corn,  tomatoes,  salsify 
and  Lima  beans  all  make  good  chow'ders, 
with  diced  potatoes  and  the  other  usual 
ingredients.  Nut  butter  may  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  bacon,  and  one  may  u.se  skim- 
milk  in  place  of  whole  milk,  the  substi¬ 
tute  fat  taking  the  place  of  cream.  Sal¬ 
sify,  cut  in  small  pieces,  makes  a  delicious 
chowder  wdth  an  oyster  flavor.  Flaked 
salt  codfish,  boiled  or  freshened,  or  the 
“fish  flakes”  put  up  in  cans,  may  be 
added  to  various  vegetable  chowders  with 
sa\ory  effect.  Chowder  made  according 
to  one’s  favorite  recipe  for  clams,  but 
with  fish  flakes  substituted,  is  excellent. 

* 

One  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
health  officials,  in  methods  of  protection 
against  influenza  infection,  is  always  to 
wash  hands  and  face  before  a  meal. 
Many  children  are  allowed  to  be  very 
careless  in  this  particular,  and  too  many 
adults  do  not  realize  that  clean  hands  are 
not  merely  a  point  in  social  ethics,  but  a 
matter  of  hygiene  as  well.  Many  young 
men  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  rough 
surroundings  have  learned  more  about 
the  hygienic  necessity  for  clean  hands  in 


army  camps  than  ever  before.  It  is  a 
thing  that  should  be  impressed  on  every 
child,  and  above  all  the  boy  should  learn 
that  clean  hands  and  well-cared-for  finger¬ 
nails  are  not  merely  a  concession  to  the 
prejudices  of  society  but  an  important 
point  in  physical  well-being.  Cleanliness, 
fresh  air  and  abundant  nourishment  that 
does  not  overtax  digestion  are  three  great 
safeguards  against  many  physical  ills. 


More  About  Wathing  Fluid 

Regarding  that  tested  washing  fluid, 
page  1196,  the  salts  of  tartar  and  sal  am¬ 
moniac  should  be  dissolved  in  the  addi¬ 
tional  gallon  of  cold  water  and  added  to 
the  lye  solution  after  that  has  got  cold. 
The  liberation  of  the  ammonia  will  not 
be  so  violent  and  it  will  be  retained  in 
the  solution,  where  it  is  intended  to  be, 
instead  of  being  dissipated  by  the  heat 
of  the  reaction  and  J:he  hot  lye.  The  price 
is  about  right  for  th.at  formula,  but  as  the 
.salts  of  tartar  is  now  very  high,  a  quar¬ 
ter  pound  of  sal  soda  will  be  cheaper  and 
better;  also  the  addition  of  the  same 
amount  of  borax  will  improve  it  The 
can  of  lye  (“potash,”  now  mostly  caustic 
soda)  is  the  active  element  in  the  fluid. 

DRUGGIST. 

A  Winter  Week-End  In  a  New  York  Farm¬ 
house 

The  ringing  of  the  alarm  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  was  not  a  welcome  sound  but  we 
crawled  out  and  dre.ssed,  planning  the 
day’s  work  as  we  did  so.  We  expect  a 
man  to  chop  in  the  woods.  The  only  meal 
he  eats  here  is  dinner,  but  I  must*  hurry 
with  breakfast  so  that  John  will  be  ready 
to  show  him  where  to  commence  work. 
Fire  built  and  teakettle  over,  I  go'^to  the 
bedrooms,  air  the  beds  and  open  all  the 
windows.  Our  men  prefer  buckwheat 


cakes  these  cold  mornings.  These  had 
been  stirred  the  night  before  and  as  some¬ 
one  may  be  interested  I’ll  tell  how  I 
make  them.  About  4  p.  m.  stai’t  a  small 
sponge  wdth  one-half  yeast  cake  dissolved 
in  one-half  cup  lukewarm  w'ater  and  flour 
to  make  stiff.  Set  in  a  warm  place  to 
rise  and  just  before  retiring  stir  together 
two  cups  buckw’heat  flour,  one  heaping 
tablespoon  Indian  meal  and  one  heaping 
tablespoon  wheat  flovir.  Heat  sweet  milk 
with  hot  water  until  lukewarm.  Beat  all 
together,  add  the  sponge,  beat  thoroughly 
and  place  where  it  will  not  be  chilled. 
In  the  morning  save  about  one-fourth  of 
the  mixture  to  use  the  next  night.  To 
the  remainder  add  one  even  teaspoon 
saleratus  and  buttermilk  to  make  or  de¬ 
sired  consistency.  Bake  on  a  griddle. 
This  process  may  be  continued  for  a 
week  in  cold  weather  and  then  one  starts 
again  with  fresh  yeast.  The  night  be¬ 
fore  making  new  sponge  I  do  not  use  as 
much  flour,  do  not  save  out  any  yeast 
and  bake  all  of  the  batter. 

Breakfast  was  ready  in  a  short  time, 
as  I  had  Llamburg  steak,  run  through  the 
chopper  the  night  before,  gravy  and 
syrup.  The  family  soon  finished  their 
meal  and  I,  who  had  been  baking  cakes, 
sat  down  to  eat  when  William  Dean  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  door.  The  thermometer  said 
3  degrees  below  zero  and  William  looked 
so  cold  that  I  poured  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
asked  him  to  sit  down  and  warm  up. 
After  he  leaves  I  make  up  my  mind  that 
if  I  ever  can  get  the  time  I  shall  write 
a  book  with  William  for  the  hero.  A 
farmer’s  wife  take  time  to  write  a  book ! 
Yes.  Probably  no  publisher  would  do 
more  than  glance  at  it,  but  I  would  have 
the  satisfaction  of  trying.  Oh,  for  the 
education  that  would  enable  me  to  write 
clearly,  leaving  out  the  “crudities,”  and 
to  make  others  realize  at  least  a  part  of 
the  genuine  goodness  of  the  man.  Those 
who  read  it,  could  I  write  as  I  would  like 
to,  would  be  inspired  to  “press  on”  and 
never  let  their  troubles  discourage  them. 
Thinking  of  this,  I  clear  the  table,  skim 
the  milk,  strain  milk,  bring  in  wood  and 
water  and  carry  out  water,  etc.  We  are 
fattening  calves  and  it  is  either  a  feast 
or  a  famine  of  milk.  While  the  calves 
are  young  I  make  considerable  butter;  as 
they  grow  older  they  take  more  milk 
and  w'e  have  less,  until  just  before  they 
are  sold  w^e  have  just  about  enough  for 
cooking.  But  we  find  that  fattening 
calves  pays  better  than  butter-making 
and  makes  a  great  deal  less  work.  The 
lamps  and  dishes  attended  to,  I  make  the 


beds,  sweep  and  dust  two  rooms,  peel 
turnips  and  potatoes,  all  the  time  watch¬ 
ing  some  beef  that  is  cooking  on  the 
stove,  and  then  run  down  cellar  for  a  few 
Gieenings.  These  are  peeled  and  sliced 
into  a  buttered  basin,  a  few  bits  of  but¬ 
ter  added,  and  one-half  cup  sugar,  a  pinch 
of  salt,  and  a  little  nutmeg  sprinkled 
over.  Cover  with  a  crust  made  with  one 
and  one-half  cups  flour,  one  and  one-half 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  heaping 
tablespoon  lard,  salt  and  mixed  with 
sweet  milk.  The  basin,  covered,  is  placed 
in  a  larger  basin  half  full  of  water  and 
set  in  the  oven  for  an  hour.  For  dinner 
we  have  beefsteak,  our  own  slaughtering, 
and  very  tender  it  is,  gravy,  boiled  pota¬ 
toes,  mashed  turnips,  cucumber  pickles, 
also  home-grown,  brown  bread  and  but¬ 
ter,  coffee  and  apple  pudding  with  plain 
sauce.  The  pudding  is  very  light;  proof 
— not  a  crumh  remains.  Dishes  to  wash 
and  butter  to  work  and  pack  and  then  I 
take  a  “breathing  spell”  to  look  over  the 
mail,  change  dress  and  plan  supper  wdiilc 
I  darn  stockings. 

There  is  cake  on  hand.  I’ll  stew 
some  Spitzenburgs,  cream  the  potatoes 
left  from  dinner  and  add  brown  and  white 
bread  and  butter,  milk  and  tea.  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  do  this,  skim  milk,  strain  milk, 
wash  pails  and  after  supper  wash  the 
dishes,  mend  some  and  then  read  a  while. 
Bread  mixing  follows,  then  the  cakes  are 
stirred  and  the  daily  Bible  reading  takes 
place.  The  clocks  wound  and  cat  put 
out,  we  fall  asleep  with  thankful  hearts 
that  inside  and  outside  the  living  crea¬ 
tures  are  as  comfortable  as  we  know  how 
to  make  them.  Next  morning  the  bread 
which  spent  the  night  on  a  warmed 
cushion  in  a  chair,  covered  with  a  pan, 
a  cloth  and  shawl,  is  light  and  goes  into 
the  tins  while  breakfast  is  cooking.  The 
morning  work  over,  two  mince  pies  and 
one  huckleberry  pie  are  placed  in  the 
oven.  While  these  are  baking,  potatoes 
and  onions  are  peeled.  When  the  pies  are 
taken  from  the  oven  the  bread  is  put  in. 
Dinner,  fried  ham,  milk  gravy,  potatoes, 
creamed  onions,  pickles,  bread,  butter, 
cofi’ee  and  huckleberi'y  pie,  is  ready  when 
the  men  come  from  the  wood-lot  with 
sharp  appetites.  The  remains  are  gath¬ 
ered  for  the  dog  and  cat.  a  cake  placed 
in  the  oven  and  the  dishes  wa.shed  while 
it  bakes,  I  make  myself  more  tidy,  wrap 
up  and  start  for  the  attic.  A  poor  soul 
with  five  children  needs  garments  that 
will  bear  making  over.  An  overcoat  that 
has  b^n  discarded  and  two  jackets  that 
our  girl  has  outgrown  w'ill  perhaps  help 
some,  but  the  little  boys  need  pants.  We 
have  relatives  who  send  us  their  clothing 
for  any  use  that  we  may  wish  to  make  of 
it,  and  feeling  grateful  for  this,  I  open  a 
chest  and  find  a  pair  of  trousers  that  be¬ 
longed  to  an  uncle,  a  man  six  feet  tall 
and  four  feet  wide,  or  around.  They  are 
made  of  fine,  heavy  cloth  and  are  large 
enough  to  cut  into  several  pairs  of  small 
trousers  These  garments  are  made  into 
a  bundle,  ready  to  send  to  our  neighbor, 
and  then  I  wrap  well  and  go  to  the  barn. 
There  are  some  lambs  and  calves  that  I 
have  not  seen,  and  the  horses  and  colts 
must  have  a  few  words  and  an  apple 
apiece.  Supper  may  be  easily  prepared. 


.  V  Del  Dane,  *‘The 
Old  Stove 

Iwantyouto  knowme. 
I  ara  smashing  prices 
this  year.  lammak- 
I  ing  a  country-wide 
f  drive  on  Kalamazoo 
^  Stoves,  Ranges,  and 
Furnaces.  That’s 
^hy  1  want  to  talk 
^  low  prices. 
VSend  Me  Your  Name 
r  and  get  my  book. 
I  It  tells  the  story. 
I  Shows  you  the 
]  latest  thing  in 
iKalam  azoo  S  to  ves , 
Ranges,  Fur- 
naces.  Gas 
Ranges,  Oil 
^  Ranges  and 
Kitchen  Kabi- 
nets. 

V  e  r  y  o  n  s 
knows  Kala- 
tnazoo  qual- 
ity.  But  do 
IfYoa^you  know 
how  much 
money  Kalama¬ 
zoo  prices  save  you? 

I  ■ell  direct  from  my  factoriea.  I  ship  on  30 
days’  trial  —  cash  or  easy  payment  —  un¬ 
limited.  unconditional  „  jj-ga 

sruarantee. 

Ask  for  CataloK 
No.  114 

KALAMAZOO 

STOVE  CO.  y 

Afanufacturarm  Ivl 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  H 


You’ll  IV  GIa«n 
Write  to  Del  Dane 


A  KalcxKvaz^ 

Direct  to  You 


MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS,  by 
W.  A.StockiuKi  an  excellent  dairy 
book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 


Warms  Every 
Household  Task 

Make  any  room  in  the  house 
warm  and  cosy  with  a  Per¬ 
fection  Oil  Heater. 

No  heavy  wood  to  carry,  no 
litter  to  sweep  up.  No  smoke 
nor  smell.  Just  pure,  inex¬ 
pensive  SO-CO-NY  Oil,  giv¬ 
ing  8  hours  of  abundant 
warmth  to  the  gallon. 

Sold  by  hardware  and  general  stores. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF 
NEW  YORK 


•^he  RURAL  NEW.YORKCR 
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as  I  have  cold  meat,  fresh  bread,  cheese, 
and  have  decided  upon  canned  peaches  for 
sauce.  Some  may  think  these  meals  are 
not  “balanced”  well.  Perhaps  they  are 
not,  and  perhaps  they  could  be  with  no 
extra  work,  but  most  of  the  farm  homes 
with  which  I  am  familiar  are.  .dependent, 
like  our  own,  upon  one  pair  of  hands,  and 
the  meal  question  resolves  itself  into  w’hat 
may  be  prepared  and  cooked  with  the 
time  and  strength  that  one  ha^-  iwhat 
one’s  family  will  eat  and  enjoy  and  what 
there  is  on  hand.  There  are  meats-  and 
vegetables  that  must  be  ^watched  ^K^nd 
cooked  when  at  their  best,  and  if  a  stnaU 
stove  is  in  use  one  must  also,  plan  in 
order  to  have  room  for  the  different  ket¬ 
tles,  etc.  The  woman  in  town  rqay  do 
the  marketing  and  cook  her  “balance^,  ra- 
tion.s.”  but  we  farmers’  wives  may  have 
all  our  plans  upset  by  a  trip  to  the  cellar. 
We  may  find  a  squash  that  is  beginning 
to  “speck”  and  must  be  prepared  and 
cooked  at  once,  or  something  else  must 
have  attention  promptly.  On  washing 
and  clnirning  days  I  try  to  have  easily 
and  quickly  cooked  meals,  and  find  my 
dried  sweet  corn,  soaked  over  night,  and 
my  home-canned  tomatoes  a  great  help  in 
the  vegetable  line. 

While  I  clear  away  the  supper  John 
and  I  talk  things  over;  he  tells  me  that 
he  has  finished  filling  the  ice-house  and 
there  are  nearly  20  cords  of  wood  piled 
ready  to  season  in  the  back  yard.  We 
read  a  while  and  then  the  warm  kitchen 
is  turned  into  a  bathroom  while  I  gather 
the  clean  clothes.  One  starts  for  bed, 
then  another,  glad  for  the  prospect  or 
Sunday’s  rest.  Sunday  morning  proves 
cold  and  rough,  but  when  chores  are  fin¬ 
ished  we  start  for  church  and  find  but 
a  few  present.  The  minister  discourses 
of  model  homes  and  also  of  Mary  and 
Martha.  I  think  to  myself  that  there  are 
too  many  Marthas,  “careful  and  troubled 
about  many  things,”  and  that  I  must 
try  to  be  more  like  Mary.  But  after  din¬ 
ner  T  decide  that  many  Marys  would  be 
quite  uncomfortable  were  it  not  for  the 
Mai'thas ;  that  after  all  it  is  but  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  temperament  and  if  we  are 
true  fo  our  best  selves  little  else  matters. 
We  spend  a  pleasant  afternoon  writing 
to  our  absent  ones  and  reading.  The 
chores  finished  and  luncheon  over,  our 
folks,  father,  mother  and  brother,  walk 
in  for  a  chat.  Apples  and  walnuts  are 
I)assed  and  nearly  all  subjects  are  touched 
upon  before  they  bid  us  good-night.  We 
prepara  for  bed,  rested  and  ready  for  the 
duties  of  another  week  and  with  more 
courage  for  whatever  the  week  may  bring. 
For  we  know  that  we  love  the  farm  and 
its  work,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  the  best 
place  for  us.  buth  babtlett. 


Notes  From  Vermont 

I  have  long  been  an  interested  reader 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  the  inquiry  of  G. 
S.  T..  Connecticut,  in  regard  to  keeping 
ducks  and  hens  in  one  yard  tempts  me  to 
give  our  experience.  Our  boys  were  given 
a  setting  of  eggs  from  Pencilled  Indian 
Runner  ducks,  and  after  as  many  haps 
and  mishaps  as  the  Parson’s  first  lone 
goose,  we  raised  a  pair  of  ducks.  Now 
Ring-neck  is  a  perfect  lady  except  that  I 
sometimes  suspect  she  is  a  suffragette, 
from  her  long  and  noisy  speeches.  But 
she  can  be  forgiven,  for  in  spite  of  our 
ignorance  in  duck  feeding  she  has  laid 
over  150  eggs  each  year  for  two  years, 
and  one  of  her  eggs  is  equal  in  weight  to 
two  average  hen’s  eggs.  The  boys  de¬ 
clare  her  eggs  are  better  fried  than  hen’s 
eggs,  and  are  fully  eqtial  to  double  the 
number  of  hen’s  eggs.  Her  presence  in  a 
poultry  yard  is  not  objectionable — but 
Bandy  Drake  is  another  person. 

If  a  young  cockerel  shows  any  sauei- 
ness  to  Dan  he  lowers  his  head,  and  grabs 
the  offender  by  the  toe,  often  drawing 
blood.  If  the  cockerel  runs,  so  does  Dan, 
until  the  punishment  is  complete,  and  it 
is  wondei’ful  how  those  little  short  legs 
and  webbed  feet  can  run.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Our  fowls  have  free  range,  so  one  of 
Dandy’s  amusements  the  boys  call  “hal¬ 
ter-breaking  the  hens.”  He  takes  them 
just  back  of  the  comb  and  leads  them 
until  the  feathers  give  way  or  the  hens 
flutter  and  the  feathers  slip  out  of  his 
bill.  Dan  has  received  a  few  whippings 
for  this,  so  now  he  seldom  touches  a  hen, 
but  in  .  Winter,  when  shut  in  the  house 
with  the  hens,  the  first  Winter  he  pulled 
the  feathers  from  the  head  and  neck  of 
three  or  four  hens  and  left  them  so  bare 
they  died  from  the  severe  cold  before  we 
discovered  Dan  was  to  blame,  and  now 
Dandy  and  his  wife  live  alone  in  a  vacant 
horsesrull  Winters. 

We  can  also  testify  that  young  wood¬ 
chucks  are  good  meat,  as  at  the  boys’ 
earnest  request  I  cooked  one  this  Pall. 
In  the  interest  of  conservation  I  also 
tried  out  the  fat  and  had  a  pint  and  a 
half  from  one  ’chuck.  Mother  says  her 
brothers  found  it  excellent  to  oil  shoes. 
1  wonder  if  it  has  other  uses,  or  could  be 
used  in  soap-making. 

The  men  have  been  finishing  digging 
potatoes,  and  each  year  we  wonder  why 
we  never  see  catalogued  the  black  or 
purple-skinned  potato,  the  Cow-horn  or 
its  improved  variety.  Farmer’s  Pride. 
Each  year  we  raise  eight  or  10  bushels, 
as  it  is  the  finest  baking  potato  in  the 
world,  we  think,  and  they  are  also  good 
boiled.  We  also  find  them  heartier  than 
the  white  or  pink-skinned  ones,  less  apt 
to  blight,  and  the  foliage  is  tougher,  so 
bugs  do  not  like  them  as  well.  And  year 
after  year,  wet  or  dry,  they  yield  about 
the  same. 

I  think  there  must  be  many  students 
of  the  Old  School  on  the  Hill  who,  like 


myself,  appreciated  the  picture  of  Rev.  G. 
Gilbert’s  old  home  for,  if  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken,  it  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  mile- 
long  coasting  hill,  and  the  latch-string 
was  always  out,  so  we  could  go  in  and 
get  warm  and  incidentally  eat  apples  and 
popcorn.  VEBMONT  BEiADEB. 


Conventional  Edging 

'This  edging  may  be  used  very  well 
with  the  conventional  insertion,  where  a 
wide  edging  is  not  required. 

Chain  22. 

First  Row.— 1  d.  c.  into  7th  st,  from 
the  needle,  3  spaces,  1  block,  1  space. 
Turn. 

Second  Row. — 1  space,  4  blocks,  1 
space.  Turn. 

Third  Row. — 1  space,  1  block,  4  spaces. 
Turn. 

Fourth  Row — 4  spaces,  1  block,  1 
space.  Turn. 

Fifth  Row. — Same  as  second. 


Conventional  Crocheted  Edging 

Sixth  Row. — Same  as  third. 

Seventh  Row. — 1  space,  1  block,  1 
space.  Turn. 

Eighth,  Ninth  and  Tenth  Rows. — The 
same  as  the  seventh. 

Eleventh  Row. — 1  space,  1  block,  1 
space,  l.S  ch.  Turn. 

Repeat  from  the  first  row  for  the  length 
desired. 

Then  make  a  row  of  s.  c.  around  the 
edge  of  the  scallop  and  the  edge  will  be 
much  stronger. 

EUZABETII  MCSPAEBAN. 


Apples  In  Many  Styles 

Apple  Pancakes. — Make  a  batter  with 
two  beaten  eggs,  one  cup  and  a  half  of 
milk,  half  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  one  teaspoon 
of  sugar,  flour  to  make  a  drop  batter  and 
one  large  teaspoon  of  baking  powder. 


Into  this  stir  one  large  cupful  of  chopped 
tart  apples  and  cook  on  a  griddle  or  in  a 
pan ;  a  soapstone  griddle  is  ideal  for  such 
cakes.  Serve  with  plenty  of  butter  and 
maple  syrup  or  honey. 

Apple  Bread  Pudding, — Mix  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  brown  bread  crumbs  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  diced  raw  apple;  add  three- 
quarters  cupful  of  finely  chopped  suet, 
one  cupful  of  seeded  raisins,  one  beaten 
egg,  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  each  of  salt  and  all  kinds  of 
spices,  and  finally  add  one  cupful  of  milk. 
Turn  into  buttered  mould,  boil  two  hours 
and  serve  with  hard  and  liquid  sauce. 

Dutch  Apple  Cake. — Two  eggs,  one  and 
one-half  cups  milk,  one-third  teaspoon 
salt,  one  tablespoon  melted  butter,  two 
cups  flour,  three  leve],  teaspoons  baking 
powder.  Separate  eggs  and  add  to  yolks 
the  milk,  melted  butter,  flour  and  baking 
powder.  Beat  well  and  pour  into  shallow 
baking  pan.  Cover  the  top  thickly  with 
apples  that  have  been  pared,  cored  and 
quartered,  putting  the  rounding  sides  up. 
Dust  over  all  one-half  cup  powdered 
sugar.  Bake  in,  moderately  quick  oven 
about  one-half  hour  or  until  apples  are 
soft. 

Apple  Dumplings. — Make  a  short  pie 
crust,  roll  it  thin  and  cut  into  squares 
large  enough  to  cover  the  apples.  Select 
apples  of  the  same  size,  pare  them,  re¬ 
move  the  core  and  fill  the  space  ivith 
sugar,  butter,  a  little  ground  cinnamon 
and  nutmeg.  Place  an  apple  in  the  center 
of  each  square  of  pie  crust.  Wet  the  edges 
with  white  of  egg  and  fold  together,  the 
points  meeting  on  the  top.  Give  the  edges 
a  turn  and  flute ;  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
about  40  minutes,  or  until  the  apples  are 
tender,  but  not  until  they  have  lost  their 
form.  Brush  the  top  with  egg,  and  10 
minutes  before  removing  from  the  oven 
dust  them  with  a  little  6ugar  to  give  them 
a  glaze.  Serve  with  a  hai’d  sauce. 


Victrola 

The  messenger  cheer 

In  homes  throug^hout  the  land  where  the  boys  are 
absent  in  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam,  the  Victrola  with 
its  corps  of  noted  artists  is  cheering:  the  home-folks 
with  its  superb  music  and  entertainment. 

In  the  camps  where  our  soldiers  and  sailors  are 
g:athered,  the  Victrola  is  also  in  active  service  doing: 
its  musical  duty.  Its  cheering:  music  and  wholesome 
entertainment  afford  a  welcome  diversion  to  pleasantly 
while  away  the  spare  moments. 

The  Victrola  is  the  messeng:er  of  cheer  whose  in¬ 
spiring:  music  is  so  necessary  in  these  stirring:  war 
times.  During:  the  coming:  holiday  season,  it  will  find 
its  way  into  many  additional  homes.  And  many  new 
Victrolas  and  Victor  Records  will  be  among-  the 
Christmas  gifts  to  bring  joy  to  the  hearts  of  the  soldier 
and  sailor  boys  in  camp. 

Victors  and  Victrolas  $12  to  $950, 

There  are  Victor  dealers  everywhere  and  they  will  gladly 
demonstrate  the  Victrola  and  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear. 
[Write  to  us  today  for  the  handsome  illustrated  Victor  catalogs 
^nd  name  and  address  of  nearest  Victor  dealer. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Important  Notice.  Victor  Records  and 
Victor  Machines  are  scientifically  coordinated 
and  synchronized  in  the  processes  of  manu¬ 
facture,  and  their  use,  one  with  the  other,  is 
absolutely  essential  to  a  perfect  reproduction. 


New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at 
all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month 

**Victroln”  is  the  Reidstered  Trademark  of 
the  Victor  Talldnz  Machine  Company  desig¬ 
nating  the  products  of  this  Company  only. 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE"  ^ 

V  REG  tlS.^ATOFF, 


m 


To  insun  Victor  quality,  always  look  for  tba  famom 
Cratfemvk.-HiiMuter-iVolc,.-  It  I,  on  .n  pn- 
Oict,  of  th,  Victor  Tmlkinc  MKhlnc  ComOMy. 


iniHiiii 


HEALTH— FREE 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  post¬ 
card  will  bring  you  absolutely 
free  an  interesting  booklet  called 
**Thirty  Feet  of  Danger,”  pre¬ 
senting  in  plain  American  lan¬ 
guage  the  facts  every  human 
being  should  know  and  act  upon 
in  keeping  his  system  clean  and 
healthy.  It  is  sound  advice,  and 
it  may  be  the  means  qf  avoiding 
illness  Jor  you  and  your  Jamily .  A 
clear  statement  on  the  best  of 
medical  authority.  Write  today  to 

Nujol  Laboratories 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  (NEW  JERSEY) 
$0  Broadway  New  York 


FAMOUS  HOTEL  BLEND 

COFFEE 

DIFFERENT  FROM  ORDINARY  COFFEES 

In  5-lbs.  Lots  or  Over  0^  ^ 

From  Wholesaler  Direct  IK  |  g,.  * 
Bean  or  Gronnd  iDa 

We're  accepting  orders  from  families  direct  for  this 
remarkable  blend,  used  by  leading  N«  Y,  Hotels 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 
5  Lbs.Del.Fr66  300  Miles.  10  Lbs.  DeL  FYee  1000  Miles 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-Z39  WaihingtonSt.,  New  York 

Established  78  Years 


Health— Comfort— Convenience 

Don’t  go  out  in  the  snow  or  nasty  weather  to  an 
unsightly,  germ-breeding,  disease-spreading, 
outdoor  privy.  No  more  colds,  rheumatism,  etc. 

Wolverine  Chemical  Toilet 

Endorsed  by  health  officials.  Odorless,  Sani¬ 
tary,  Germ IProof.  No  water,  aewer  or 
cesspool.  Easy  to  install.  Upkeap  leas 
than  cents  day.  Pays  for  itself  many  times 
in  a  year.  Thousands  in  use.  Price  remark¬ 
ably  low.  Write  for  free  book. 

Pail  Steel  Products  Co.,  211  Main  St., Lanaig,  Midi. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,’*  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  t  t 
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Improve  the  Value  of  Your  Live-Stock 


DON'T  neglect  slight  ailments, 
they  often  lead  to  serious 
and  complicated 
diseases  or 
death. 


rhis  is  the  reason  we  present  the 
well-known  and  thoroughly 
tried  Preventative 
and  Curative 
Remedy 


(which  is  an 
Etherial  Oil  Compound) 

An  achievement  of  a  chemist 
who  devotes  his  theoretical  and 
practical  experience  for  improving 
the  condition  of  live-stock. 


ETHOL  regu¬ 
lates  and  relieves 
ailments  of  the  Bowels, 
Stomach,  Liver  and  Bladder; 
indirectly  correcting  faulty  or  sluggish 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  ailing  or  sick 


Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep  and  Poultry 

ETHOL  is  dependable  in  treating  of  Indigestion,  which  is  the  chief 
cause  of  many  ailments  known  as  Colic,  Bioat,  Constipation, 
Diarrhoea,  Worms,  Cholera  and  general  loss  of  flesh. 

ETHOL  is  also  very  valuable  to  combat  diseases  caused  by  Exposure 
and  Chills.  For  all  the  above  complications  we 
highly  recommend  ETHOL. 

ETHOL  is  sold  in  one  gallon  cans  and  the  regular 
price  is  $5.50  per  gal.  For  a  limited  time  however 
we  make  this 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

In  order  to  introduce  ETHOL  to  every  stock  owner  in  th« 
country,  we  have  put  up  a  large  quantity  in  one  quart  tin  cans, 
which  we  will  send  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  $1.50.  If  after  a  fair 
trial  you  are  not  satisfied  that  ETHOL  is  all  we  claim  for  it  return 
the  can  to  us  and  we  will  refund  your  remittance.  Send  for  your 
can  today.  Write  today  for  our  FREE  BOOKLET  "Cows  and 
their  It  contains  information  of  value  to  every  dairyman. 

State  Distributor*  Wanted 

VETERINARY  PRODUCTS  CO,  Inc. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

282  PEARL  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


PREVENT 

BUCELE6 


r  0 


VACCmATB 

VflTtt 

Blacklegoids 

OB 

Geim-Free  Blackleg  Vaccine 

(Ajgressin) 

WRITE  FOB  FREE  BOOBXETg. 


nmOSTEY  DEPABTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

PETBOIT  UlCU. 


MINERAL'S 
HEAVE°^«^ 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monoi 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
■UEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO,  481  Fourth  Are,  Plltsburg.  F» 


liump  Jaw 


n 

■  The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treat 

■  merit  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

I  Fleming’s  Actinoform 

I  Sold  for  $2.60  a  bottle  under  a  iKMitive 
H  guarantee  since  1896 -^our  money  re~ 

■  \funded  if  it  fails.  Write  today  for 

■  FLEMING’S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

book  of  m  pwe,  ud  67  Ultutratioa..  It  in  FRE:E. 
FLEMING  BROS.,  Clitnnlt,300  UsiM  SiMk  TtrBt.  Chles|« 


DOGS  and  FERRETTS 


Airedales  and  Collies  o?®^®i 

DUDS,  grown  dogB,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  174S,  Oakland,  Iowa 

1ISpa«IaIa  Dime  Eligible  to  register.  Slre,Oorang 
AlrBOaiS  rlips  blo^l.  Pam,  Swlveller  blood.  I 

husky  bunch.  Prices  reasonable.  M0WX00BIU.S,RtuaMnl,II.J. 

ForSale-FarmRaisedliredales  Int^igent.  Septerai 

her  puppies,  StO— SIS.  ALBERT  NEWTOR,  Rrilsws  Falls.  Vermsat 

PaIHa  Dnnc  The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Guinea  Pigs 

1/01116  mpS  NEI/bON’S.  Grove  City,  Pa. 

ChainpionColliaPupsK^itRONFA!BM,Dij^tNOTON,M^ 

_ _  ForSale 

Extermlnateyourratsand  save  your  grain.  Price  list  free. 
lUostrated  booklet  10c.  0.  H.  KEEFEK  A  CO.,  (ii  e.inric-h,  Oble 


SHEEP 


] 


Reg.DorsefRams 

Express  prepaid. 

Stepheit  KeIjIiOOO,  -  Burdett,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE-COTSWOLD, 

SUFFOLK  ANDCHEVIOT 

Also  milch  goats,  all  ages,  both  sexes. 

B.  H.  Sheldon,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HEREFORDS 

By  Champion  Prince  Real  and 
from  V'/inoe  Itupert  8th,  cows 

STOCK  ALL  AGES 

If  you  want  the  best,  write 

ALEX  MORRISON,  ^sheibCxr'xi^lv^ 

Capt.  J.  Watson  WEBB,  Owner 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MLKMG  SHORTHORNS 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERO 

Many  Imported.  All  registered.  Tuberculin  tested. 
Milk  records  kept.  Write  for  price  and  particulars 
onHerd  Heading  BulU.  WalnutGroviFann,Washlngton*illB,II.Y. 


Mr.  General  Farmerl  Dairy  Shorthorns  *‘profi*t“b  li 

breed  for  yon.  ^Trythem.  We  offer  a  trio  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  heifer  calves  and  a  bull,  unrelated.  Choice¬ 
ly  bred.  First  draft  or  check  for  S42S  takes  them. 
A  few  others.  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK.  interiaken,  N.  Y. 

A  The  beef  breed  for  profit. 

^\.D61r C1661a  “  Beef  Production  In  the  East.’’ 

New  booklet;  free  on  request. 

/\.ngU8  C.W.  ECKARDT,  31  Nassau  St..  NewYork 

Fall  Pigs  and  Pedigreed  Airedales 

individuals  for  sale  atreasouable  prices.  Registered 
Chester  White  boars,  six  wks.old,  $10;  sows,  same 
age,  $15.  Airedale  pups  range  from  $20  to$45t  the 
best  yoncan  buy.  Pedigrees  furnished  with  all  stock. 
BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandreth,  Herkimer  Co..  R.  Y. 


SHEEP 


Sheep  Prices  Redaced 

During  the  Month  of  Nov.  will  sell  high  class  range 
bred  yearling  ewes.  A  and  B  grades,  816.50,  others 
at  815.  Send  for  circular  or  come  and  see  these 
ewes,  interstate  LIVESTOCK  CO..  Inc.,  Selkirk,  R.  T. 


Pure  Bred  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  a* 

Cockerels  and  Pullets;  few  yearling  Hens.  Want  to  sell 
in  trios.  Bronze  Toms.  M.  N.  ADAMS,  LiVOKIA,  M.  T. 

For  Sale-Three  Shropshire  Ewe  Lambs 

ELM  BIUGE  FARM,  Box  373,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

HAMPSHIRE  RAMS  For  Sale 

An  extra  good  two-year-old  at  a  bargain.  Some  great 
iambs.  A  few  ewelambs.  IILSLKTT  UUOTIIil,RS,8«nMa,M.T. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Ram  teETRAk?'!® 

C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Southdown  Rams  for  Sale 

from  the  celebrated  flock  of  Wm,  Rockefeller.  Address 

B.  M.  HAWKS,  .  Tarry  town.  New  York 

ForSale-ThiriyFuiiBloodSouthdownYoongEwes 

Not  bred.  A.  t.  PITCH,  Westmoreland,  N.  Y, 


ForSale-?  Grade  Shropshire  E 

with  the  buck  and  all  in  good  conditio 


taAll  good 

mothers;  now 
condition.  Will  sellseven 
for  B I  30.  E.  U,  GKOTEflj  Gedney  Farm,  Whlta  Flaioi,  N.  T. 

FOR  SALE 
COVERT  Laili.N.T. 


ISjReg  YearlingShropshireRamsH  B. 

FAIKHOI.HK  lUMI’SinilE  RIMS  for  sule.  Exceptionally 
fine  individuals.  Earl  D.  Brown,  K.  S,  Illon,  N.  x  . 

REGISTERED  Vaarlinir  Rame  «  SALE. 

SHROPSHIRE  leariing  nanis  sievehsbros..  wiisM,M.T. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkier 


Care  of  Brood  Sow* 

I  expect  to  keep  eight  or  nine  brood 
sows  and  a  boar  through  the  Winter. 

I  shall  have  clover  hay,  ear  corn  and 
mangel  beets.  What  supplementary  feeds 
should  they  be  given,  and  should  the 
clover  hay  be  chopped  up  very  fine  in  a 
feed  cutter?  Should  it  be  fed  wet  or  dry? 
Two  of  my  sows  have  bad  very  disap¬ 
pointing  litters  of  two  and  one  pigs,  re¬ 
spectively.  Both  of  these  sows  are  yonng 
and  have  had  lai’ge  and  healthy  litters  of 

II  and  10  pigs  before.  Do  you  think  they 
could  have  eaten  the  other  pigs?  They 
.seem  to  be  in  good  condition.  They  have 
been  fed  a  small  amotint  of  a  prepared 
hog-growing  ration,  short-cut  Alfalfa  and 
vegetable  waste  fi-om  a  large  truck  gar¬ 
den.  Two  sister  pigs  fed  on  the  same 
ration  had  litters  of  eight  and  nine  pigs. 

New  York.  ir.  f. 

With  clover  hay,  ear  corn  and  mangel 
beets  very  little  need  be  _  expended  for 
supplementary  feeds  for  wintering  brood 
sows.  It  would  be  economy  to  feed  about 
five  per  cent  of  tankage  with  the  corn, 
but  if  the  clover  hay  is  cut  and  “chopped.” 
and  the  animals  eat  abundantly  of  this 
leafy  legume,  the  sows  could  get  on  well 
without  tankage  until  a  month  before  far¬ 
rowing.  I  would  try  the  sows  on  the  dry 
clover  hay  first.  If  it  is  bright  and  leafy 
they  will  relish  it  without  preparation  of 
any  kind.  If  kept  before  them  at  all 
times  in  racks  so  built  that  the  hay  would 
not  be  wasted  they  will  do  well. 

Oftentimes  sows  in  good  condition  will 
spurn  the  hay  and  w’ait  for  the  grain  feed. 
In  such  instances  the  material  should  be 
cut  and  some  grain  mixed  in  with  the 
chop.  It  should  be  moistened  if  cut  or 
chopped.  Oats  make  a  very  useful  feed 
for  brood  sows,  although  pound  for  pound 
they  cost  more  than  com  at  present 
values.  If  the  clover  ie  steamed  or  moist¬ 
ened  with  water  a  few  oats  mixed  in  and 
allowed  to  swell  will  add  much  to  the 
palatability,  as  well  as  to  the  value  of 
the  mixture.  The  amount  of  corn  should 
vary  from  time  to  time.  Just  enough 
should  be  given  to  keep  the  sows  gaining 
after  they  have  been  bred.  They  should 
be  thin  at  mating  time  if  the  bert  results 
are  to  follow.  Insist  that  they  eat  gen¬ 
erously  of  the  clover  hay.  It  is  better 
for  idle  sows  in  Winter  than  corn,  al¬ 
though  some  corn  must  supplement  the 
daily  r.ation.  One  pound  of  com  daily  for 
each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight  would  he  suf¬ 
ficient  with  the  clover.  Ear  com  will  do, 
but  com  shelled  or  ground  will  mix  with 
the  hay  with  greatest  ease. 

With  feed  so  high  in  cost  one  can 
scarcely  take  chances  on  sows  that  have 
not  proved  their  usefulness  as  breeders. 
I  would  sell  the  two  sows  that  farrowed 
or  raised  only  one  pig  each  to  the  butcher. 
They  might  go  on  and  do  as  well  as  their 
sisters  did,  but  unless  there  was  a  very 
good  excuse  for  their  actions  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  last  year  I  would  put  them  into 
someone’s  pork  barrel. 

The  mangels  will  serve  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose,  hut  will  add  very  little  in  food 
nutrients.  They  are  bulky,  watery  and 
tone  the  digestive  system  to  a  healthful 
pitch.  I  would  give  the  hoar  none  of 
them,  however,  as  they  may  congest  and 
irritate  his  kidneys.  Be  sure  to  give  the 
sows  lots  of  exercise  and  freedom  as  far 
as  quarters  are  concerned.  Let  them 
work  over  the  barnyard  manure.  If  at  all 
possible  let  them  sleep  in  dry,  airy  quar¬ 
ters.  Warmth  is  not  necessary,  but  dry¬ 
ness  is  essential.  After  they  are  settled 
they  should  gain  not  less  than  one  pound 
per  day.  This  will  bring  them  throngh 
gestation  in  good  condition.  Plesh  is  es¬ 
sential,  if  sows  are  to  suckle  their  pigs 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  milk  from  the 
dam  is  the  greatest  food  for  young  pigs. 


Ration  ior  Freshening  Heifer 

I  bought  a  purebred  Jersey  heifer  that 
was  bred  to  freshen  at  two  years  in  Feb- 
mary.  Is  she  liable  to  he  stunted  by 
such  early  breeding?  Ti^Tiat  should  be  her 
feed  from  now  on  for  growth  and 
strength?  F.  G.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

Early  mating  hastens  maturity,  and 
often  checks  growth  and  normal  body 
development.  Likewise  it  taxes  vitality, 
and  often  weakens  the  individual’s  con¬ 
stitutional  vigor.  Jersey  heifers,  how¬ 
ever,  reach  maturity  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  if  the  heifer  was  well  grown  as  a 
calf,  well  fed  as  a  yearling,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  attain  good  size  and 
vigor  during  her  early  growing  stages 
the  damage  may  not  be  serious.  It  is 
the  custom  on  some  farms  to  breed  their 
heifers  at  17  or  18  months  of  age,  yet 
there  is  no  denying  the  danger  of  checking 
growi:h  and  limiting  the  animal’s  future 
usefulness. 

I  would  advise  the  following  ration, 
and  would  feed  it  very  generously  unless 
the  matron  appeared  to  put  on  too  much 
flesh  :  Ground  oats,  100  lbs. ;  wheat  bran, 
50  lbs. ;  corumeal,  25  lbs. ;  oil  meal,  12 
lbs.  In  addition,  I  would  feed  some 
silage,  20  lbs.  daily,  and^  all  the  second- 
crop  clover  or  third-cutting  Alfalfa  that 
the  youngster  "w’ould  eat.  I  would  also 
feed  as  much  as  7  or  9  lbs.  of  the  grain 
mixture  if  the  heifer  was  of  good  form 
and  possessed  promising  feeding  and  milk¬ 


ing’  qualities.  I  would  also  give  her  a 
good  rest  between  the  first  and  second 
calving  date.  Legume  hay  will  aid 
greatly  in  repairing  the  damage. 


Drying  Off  Cow 

I  have  a  cow  coming  fresh  in  about  a 
month.  She  is  now  giving  about  12  quarts 
of  milk  a  day ;  have  tried  almost  every 
practical  thing  to  dry  her  up,  but  with¬ 
out  success.  What  can  I  do?  J.  F.  w. 

Connecticut. 

Take  all  of  the  grain  and  succulence 
from  this  cow  and  feed  her  only  Timothy 
hay,  not  more  than  eight  or  10  pounds  per 
day.  Do  not  let  her  have  access  to  grass 
or  forage  of  any  kind,  and  milk  her  only 
once  every  two  days.  Even  though  her 
udder  may  appear  to  be  congested,  there 
will  be  no  danger,  provided  the  feed  is 
kept  moay.  A  heavy  milking  cow  cannot 
be  dried  off  while  the  feed  is  continued, 
and  do  not  be  afraid  to  starve  her  down 
for  a  week  or  10  days. 


Fattening  Pigs;  Cottonseed  for  Dairy  Cows 

1.  I  am  feeding  pigs  three  months  old 
to  prepare  them  for  market.  The  farm 
has  produced  soft  corn,  abundant  silage 
rich  in  grain,  oats  and  green  clover,  a  sec¬ 
ond  crop.  All  other  food  would  have  to 
be  purchased.  What  other  food  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  good  growth  and  proper  fatten¬ 
ing,  and  will  the  pork  pay  for  it  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices?  What  other  food  is  necessary 
for  the  health  of  a  brood  sow  and  of  her 
coming  litter  of  pigs? 

2.  Will  cottonseed  meal  fed  to  dairy 

cows  pay  for  itself  in  increased  butter  fat 
value,  and  in  what  quantities  should  it  be 
fed?  s.  A.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  Soft  corn,  oats  and  second  crop 
clover  will  not  only  serve  as  a  good  ration 
for  the  three  months’  old  pigs,  but  will  do 
nicely  for  the  sow  during  her  gestation 
period.  The  silage  should  he  fed  to  cattle 
and  the  pigs  given  opportunity  to  work 
over  the  voidings.  It  is  too  bulky  and 
coarse  for  young,  growing  pigs,  and  pigs 
do  not  relish  such  an  acid  feed. 

For  the  pigs  three  months  old  I  would 
feed  the  following  ration:  Soft  corn  (oil 
ear),  65  lbs.;  ground  or  crushed  oats, 
25  lbs. ;  digester  tankage,  10  lbs.  The 
ground  oats  and  tankage  should  be  mixed 
into  a  thin  slop  about  the  consistency  of 
fresh  buttermilk  and  fed  twice  daily. 
Corn  should  follow  the  sloppy  drink,  and 
they  should  be  fed  all  they  will  clean  up 
with  relish.  Some  corn  in  addition  should 
he  fed  at  noon,  and  the  clover  should  be 
kept  before  them  at  all  times  in  protected 
slat  racks.  Some  of  the  clover  leaves  can 
be  added  to  the  oats  and  tankage,  but  it 
is  unwise  to  force  young  pigs  to  take  too 
much  of  bulky  feeds.  Plenty  of  charcoal, 
salt  and  ground  limestone  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate  should  he  available  at  all  times. 

The  sows  should  be  given  the  cut  clover 
and  ground  oats  in  the  following  propor¬ 
tions;  Cut  or  chopped  clover  hay,  10 
lbs. ;  ground  or  soaked  oats.  9  lbs. ;  di¬ 
gester  tankage,  %  lb.,  or  oilmeal  1  lb. 
Feed  two  pounds  of  this  feed  for  each  150 
lbs.  live  weight,  and  in  addition  give  corn 
enough  to  keep  the  sows  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  A  sow  weighing  350  lbs.  should  re  ■ 
ceive  about  4  lbs.  of  the  hay  and  oats  mix¬ 
ture,  and  1  lb.  of  com. 

2.  Cottonseed  meal'  does  not  increase 
the  amount  or  percentage  of  butter  fat  in 
the  milk  when  fed  to  dairy  cows.  Often¬ 
times  the  color  of  the  milk  may  vary  and 
appear  to  be  colored,  and  churned  cream 
will  yield  firmer  butter  when  cottonseed 
meals  forms  about  20  per  cent  of  the  daily 
ration.  A  useful  ration  for  milch  cows 
containing  cottonseed  meal  and  silage 
with  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  would  be : 
Hominy,  500  lbs. ;  ground  oats,  200  lbs. ; 
cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs. ;  buckwheat 
bran,  200  lbs.  Feed  all  the  silage  and 
Alfalfa  or  clover  or  mixed  hay  that  the 
cows  will  clean  up  with  relish,  and  1  lb. 
of  this  grain  mixture  for  every  4  lbs.  of 
milk  yielded.  They  would  eat  more  grain, 
but  it  would  scarcely  be  prudent  to  feed 
more  if  there  was  an  abundance  of  hay 
and  silage. 


Cheapening  Hog  and  Dairy  Rations 

Will  you  suggest  the  least  expensive 
ration  for  growing  pigs,  with  wheat  feeds 
not  to  be  bought  at  any  price,  and  milk 
not  to  be  had  except  as  bought  for  table 
use?  Many  people  not  farmers  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  raise  their  own  pork  this  year, 
and  now  do  not  know  what  to  feed.  The 
dairy  farmer  cannot  buy,  here  in  New 
England,  any  wheat  feeds  or  distillers* 
dried  grains,  or  brewers’  grains.  Cotton¬ 
seed  and  linseed  meal  prices  are  soaring ; 
field  corn  was  cut  down  by  frost  June  20, 
and  now  what  survived  after  that  was 
again  hit  by  frost  September  10|.  Can  you 
suggest  a  grain  ration  that  will  not,  as 
for  a  year  or  two  past,  cost  more  than  the 
dairyman  receives  from  the  sale  of  his 
milk?  S.  E.P. 

The  New  England  farmer  is  going  to 
experience  a  most  severe  Winter  as  far 
as  feeding  stuffs  are  concerned.  The 
dairymen  especially  are  hard  hit,  for  the 
price  of  milk  is  ridiculously  low  as  com¬ 
pared  with  feed  and  labor.  Then,  too, 
(Continued  on  page  1276) 
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SWINE  1 

FOR  THE  BEST 

TAMWORTHand  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Write  or  Visit 

REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to 

WESTVIEW  STOCK  FARM 

R  1  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

YORKSHIRE 

Promising  youngsters  from  carefully  m.ited  line- 
bred  stock.  Prolific,  prepotent,  with  scale  and 
quality.  H.  c_  Barton,  So.  Amherst,  Mass. 

(PIGS  SHIPPED  C.O.D.) 

100  0.  I.  C.  and  Large  Yorkshire  Crosi.  100  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.  I.  C.  Cross.  6  weeks  old.  88  each. 
60  shoats,  12  weeks  old,  816  each.  Extra  I^arge 
bone<l  Strechy  Huskies,  from  Largo,  Qrowthy  stock. 
D.  Bbtcwes,  •  Lexing-ton,  Mass. 

Kinderhook  Durocs 

Strong,  vigorous  boars  ready  for  service,  150  to  1125. 
Write  your  choice  and  what  you  will  pay  and  we 
quote  and  describe  nearest  individual.  Pigs  now 
ready  $25  each,  8  to  10  weeks  old,  50  to  60  lbs. 

KINDERHOOK  DUROC-JERSEY  ASSOC.  Kinderliook,  N.  Y. 

Chester  Whites 

Fall  pigs  from  large,  healthy,  prolific  stock  at  8 
weeks  age.  815;  also  pairs  and  trios,  bred  gilts 
and  handsome  yearling  service  boar  of  show 
quality.  Certificates  free.  Booking  advance  orders. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  BELLVALE,  NEW  YORK 

1  ^  ./OiinlBu  ^hoolma.ster, Cmndell 

W.I.G.r*lgS  Otyuallty  wonder,  Chiet  Keokuk 
breeding.  Fine  heads,  broad  backs,  heavy  hams.  Big 
type;  prolific;  reasonable  prices.  Registered  free.  Order 
quick.  ORCHARD  HILL  FARU,  Box  3,  K»n  Florane*,  Venn. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Boar  For  Sale 

To  avoid  inbreeding  we  are  offering  one  of  onr  herd 
boars.  Ago,  2hi  yrs.;  weight,  over.500  lbs.  A  proven 
sireofquaUty.  Price  right.  BRAMBLEHE  FARM.  Selaoktl,  N.Y 

C^lxojstor 

at  present  we  are  offering  a  fine  lot  of  service  boars 
at  $35  each.  Reg.  free.  ELMER  0.  WHISLER,  Newville,  Pa. 

Reg.  Chester  Whites  rntp^i  gs 

for  sale.  Kidgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge.  N.Y. 

Pure  Bred  0. 1.  C.  Boar  Pigs 

6  mos.  old,  830  each.  HARRY  VAIL,  Jr.,N*w  Milloril,  Orings  Co  ,  N  T. 

Reg.  O.  I.C.DRlssA  IVf  V  fee 

boars  at  fair  prices.  BRUBAKER  BROS.,  Mifllintown,  Pa. 

Reg.O.I.C.  Pigs 

boar,  3  yrs.  old.  Jerry  A.  Smith,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

•  Reg.  8-10  wk*.  pig*.  Properly  Weaned. 
■  Ill  e  Sired  by  a  grandson  of  Schoolmaster. 

»  SPKIlfO  VALI.FT  FARM.  M.mphi,,  N.  T. 

$10  each.  lOwks.  old. 
V.  a.  v.^.  -JA—  Eligible  to  r  e  gi  8  ter. 

Guaranteed  as  representeTir  S.  W.  PICKERPAUGH,  Cildweil,  Ohia 

Pure  Bred  0. 1.  C.  September  Pigs  ® 

EACH  at  six  weeks  old.  A.  K.  FKEF.M  AN,  Pulaiikl,  New  lork 

Reg.  Oheeler  White  Pigs 

Hampshire  Swine 

the  Most  Prolific  of  all  Breeds 

Biglitters;  grow  quick;  eat  less.  Well  belted  pigs, 
oither  sex,  priced  reasonable.  Registered  Holste  ina 
all  ages.  Short  hay  crop  and  must  reduce  herd. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y. 

“HAMPSHIRE 

They  grow  over  a  pound  a  day  if  fed  Intel- 
ligently.  Free  circular.  Guernsey  Bulls. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FAK.M 

BoxR  -  Bird-In-Hand,  Pa. 

Hampshires  of  Quality  k®e'’i;^s‘i  x 

Wks.  Old.  Either  Sex.  M.  0.  PHILLIPS,  North  East.  Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS  | 

AT  AUCTION— NOV.  16th,  AT  11  A.  M.  AT 
HUNTERSISTERS  DAIRY  FARM, RIVERTON, N.J. 

Administrators  sale  of  Guernsey  cattle — 2  reg¬ 
istered  bulls,  12  registered  cqws  (11  have  ^luy 
Itose  and  Mashers  Sequel  Blood),  7  registered 
heifers  and  calves,  1  bull  calf,  28  grade  cows, 
9  heifers  and*  calves — all  bred  on  this  farm. 
Purebred  Duroc  Jersey  Red  Swine,  8  bi^ood 
BOWS,  2  boars,  2  shoats,  35  pigs,  1  to  3  months’- 
old,  125  thoroughbred  light  Brahma  chickens. 
For  full  particulars,  address  S.  K.  HUN'l'ER, 
Riverton,  N.  J. 

K^r«mot?o?dAberdeen-AngusBiiIl  Calves 

Two  Blackbirds,  one  Pride,  and  one  of  the  Queen  Mother 
Tribe.  These  bulls  are  priced  at  a  figure  consistent  lor 
dependable  breeding  bulls.  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  DE¬ 
PARTMENT,  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Delaware 

For  Sale-140  Breeding  Ewes 

$15.00  each.  One  fine  Dairy  Shorthorn  Bull  Calf. 
Registered  and  Transferred,  for  $75.00. 

J.  H.  WHEATON,  Painted  Po.t,  N.  Y..  R.  D.  2 

Swiss  Goats  $40 

A  few  dry  does.  No  milkers  to  sell.  Only  letters  enclos¬ 
ing  stamp  answered.  S.  J.  SlUllPLES,  R.  0. 5,  Morrlitons,  Pa. 

Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

SWINE 


PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

Jl  sired  by  RIVAL  LONGFELLOW  20Ui.  No.  238095 

and  out  of  our  great,  prolific  brood  sows. 
We  offer  choice  spring  gilts  and  fall  pigs, 
and  invite  correspondence. 

KARHA  FARM 

GEO.  L  BARKER,  Supi.  ParksviUe,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


ANEDJO  FARM 

OFFERS  A  YEARLING 

BERKSHIRE  BOAR 

with  show  record,  weighed  500  lbs.  at 
1  yr.  Also  5  mos.  old  boars  and  gilts  of 
choice  breeding.  Write  for  descriptions. 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER.  Mgr..  Webster,  Mass. 


CLOSING  OUT 

Registered  Berkshires 

A  superb  son  of  Successor’s  Doiihle. 

7  8<>  \V  8  of  top  notch  breeding. 

10  SOW  »*I«8)  .  , 

21  ItOAK  pitjs /spring  farrow  from  above. 

Prices  low.  Write  for  pedigree  list.  Also  a  few  find 
Dorset  and  Shropshire  Sheep. 

J.  O.  Haabtz,  10  Hig-h  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

Boars  ready  for  service.  BIO  and  BOOD.  S75  to 
S 1 50;  registered  and  guaranteed  breeders.  Boar 
pigs,  $25  to  $50;  regi.“tered ;  10  wks.  old.  Home 
of  Double  Chainpien  33i  d  2UT90.  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  boar  New  York  State  Fair  1918. 


C.  H.  CARTER,  WEitgueni  Farm,  West  Cheater,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 


Have  yon  ordered  that  pair  of  Fall  Pigs.  The 
demand  is  strong.  Our  supply  is  limited.  Do  not 
delay.  Write  today. 

Ttco  Service  Boars  to  offer 

H.  GRIMSHAW  North  East,  Pa. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Will  book  orders  for  brsd  Gilts  for  Spring  1919 
farrow  to  the  service  of  Duke’s  Champion  22nd, 
litter  mate  to  the  Junior  Champion  Sow  at  1917 
National  Swine  Show,  or  to  a  son  of  Symholeer  5th 
and  out  of  sow  litter  mate  to  Grand  Leader  2nd. 
Jf.  E.  WATSON,  Owner,  Alarbledale,  Conn, 


Booking  orders 
Slimmer  and  Pall 
pigs.  Host  breed¬ 
ing  and  properly 
developeii.  Also 
a  few  Spring  pigs  and  bred  sow*  for  sale. 

Greyslone  Farm,  Summers  vilie,W.Va. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Angrnst  and  September  pigs  are  registered  at  8  to  10 
week*  of  ago.  Now  booking  orders  for  vigorous, 
healthy  stock  of  well  known  families  at  $20  eacli. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Cor¬ 
respondence  and  calls  invited.  LOCUST  LODGE  FARM 
G.  W,  Kuchler,  La  Qrangkvilk,  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

We  hav^  some  Extra  fine  sow  and  boar  piers  3  to  5 
mos.  old.  Also  buiu's  ready  for  service  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  to  make  room  for  our  fall  litters.  9 
sows  recently  farrowed  119  pigs. 

CAT  KOOK  FAKM,  Westwood,  Mass, 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood : 

Letter  from  E.  W.  Waldo,  Brookfield,  Conn.:  "The 
hoar  arrived  in  good  condition  and  seems  to  be  a  good 
animal.”  Highwood  boars  weigh  from  800  to  1,000  lbs. 
at  maturity.  H.C.&H.B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15,  Dundee.  N.Y. 


Berkshires 


FOR  BREEDERS.  6  weeks  old.  Either 
sex;  $10  each.  Trios  not  akin. 


CL.OVEKDALE  FAU3I,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


■  Uy  CARMFR  purebred  Berkshires. 

Hilt  1  Hn  III  I.  n  Summer  and  fall  pigs  Address 

Cl.  1>.  KAICN  E8,  -  U.  P.  11,  Grove  City,  l‘«. 


Roof  Rorlrchiroe  We  make  this  offer  to  the 
^"5*  Cl  IVOIIIIBo  public  that  never  before 
was  offered  In  fancy,  high  quality  stock.  Pigs,  six 
weeks  old,  $13  and  $16  each.  Wo  pay  express  and 
guarantee  satisfaction.  SHADY  SIDE  HERD,  Madison,  N.Y, 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REOISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Foundation  stock  that  will  improve  any  herd.  We 
are  callable  of  fllling  your  order. 

Pricks  nE.\soNAni.B.  See  our-s— see  others— then  be 
coNvi.scKD.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS,  Inc.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Jersey-Duroc  Boar  Registered 

years  old.  S75. 

H.  J.  MATHKR,  Dept.  Farms  and  Markets,  Albany, N.Y. 


Reg.  Chester  White  PIGS 

6  and  8  weeks  old,  80  each;  $1 7  pair;  826  trio.  Spring 
Gilts  and  service  boars,  not  akin.  *.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Heuvellon,  N.T. 


RegisieredDuroc-J erseyPigs  w*ks* 

old.  either  sex,  $1  5  each;  pair  for  $27.  2  spring  boar*, 
$30  and  $36  each.  KIVEIIVIEIV  F.tKH,  lludiun,  Ha.* 


Shiner’s  Purebred  Jersey  Reds 

Weanling  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks,  $t  0  each.  Unrelated  stock. 
Karl  U.  Shiner,  The  Den-Moor  Farm,  Xowanda,  Pa. 


Weaned  DUROC  PIGS  For  Sale 

Good  Hreeding  stock  and  feeders. 
WOLCHESTEK  EAKMS,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Duroc  and  P.  C. 


Pigs 


$30  iiair.  Pedigreed.  No  akin. 
S.  WEEKS,  DeGrakk,  Ohio 


150  Hy bred  Pig:s 

Berkshlre-Duroc 

cross.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Unusually  nice  lot.  Eight 
dullurs  apiece.  J.tUES  BAILEY,  lIopsHelt  JfaaoUsa,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-I^ORKERS|Tna'cii 

AUGUST  KATZ31EIEK,  Kidgewood,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEINS 


] 


Fresh  Cows  ."“SWl'."! For  Sale 

1  00  Fresh  cows,  ;nilking  10  to  60  lbs.  per  day.  1  00 
Cows  due  to  calve  November  and  December.  They 
are  large  and  in  good  condition.  VVill  please  the  man 
that  wants  extra  good  cows.  1  50  Grade  heifers,  an 
extr.'i  good  buncli.  60  of  them  are  due  to  calve  in  De- 
oemlier  and  January,  balance  from  January  on  to 
spring.  60  Registered  heifers,  all  ages,  marked  fine 
and  carry  a  lot  of  good  breeding,  part  of  them  due  to 
calve  in  December  and  January.  20  Good  registered 
bulls,  all  ages. 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 
Dept  "  R  203-205  Savtngs  Bank  Bldg.,  CORTUND,  N.Y. 

Bell  Phone  534. 


SPOT  FARM 
HOLSTEINS 

%  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $20  to 
i$25  each,  express  paid  in  Iota  of 
6.  16  registered  heifers,  bred,  17 
lUnbred.  18cowg,bred;/ihaveA. 
R.  O.  dams.  21  registered  bulls, 
5^10  to  18  mos.  old.  60  grade  2-yr.- 
old  heifers.  26  grade  cows,  due 
in  spring.  25  close  springers; 
must  be  sold  to  make  stable 
room.  JOHN  C.  REA6AN,  Telly,  N.  T 


The  Tompkins  Co  •  Associatian,  Inc. 

Will  sell  at  auction,  at  Ithaca, 'N.T.,  November 
22,  1918,  50  bead  of  pure  bred  Holsteins,  includ¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  fresh  and  nearby  cows. 
Write  for  Catalogue 

TOMPKINS  CO.,  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
324  East  State  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

B.  V.  Kelley*  Axu:lion4er  C.  Owen  Carman*  Manager 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Special  Prices  for  Next  60  Days 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

50  fresh  cows  and  close  springers. 
too  cows  which  are  to  freshen  In  Aug¬ 
ust.  September  and  October.  100  2  and 
3-year-old  heifers*  bred  to  freshen 
eariy  fall.  The  best  lot  of  stock  ever 
offered  for  sale  in  central  New  York. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.,  Maple  Lawn  Farm 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Office:  Burgess  Block,  31^  Main  Stree 

A  Pair  of  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

born  in  September,  nicely  m.arked,  straight  and 
growing  fast.  The  average  of  the  six  nearest  dams 
is  interesting  reading.  Tha  dairyman  looks  more  to 
theload  of  inilkthat  goes  to  the  creamery.  At  pres¬ 
ent  onrs  is  the  largest  that  comes  to  this  station. 
Here  is  a  pair  of  beauties  out  of  the  best  in  the  herd 
and  the  price  is  $1  00  Each  with  the  papers.  My  stable  is 
full.  GEO.  E.  llOWELLi,  Sprue*  Farm,  Howells,  IM.  TT. 

Registered  Yearling  Bulls 

Sired^y  a  grandson  of  the  King  of  the  I'oiuiaes  from 
1).  dam,  at  jiopular  prices.  Write  me  what 

311  Union  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


a  25.42  11).  dam,  at  nopuli 
you  want.  D.  F.  McLtNNAN, 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Qr.ade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  SIS  to  $20  each.  f.  H.  WOOD  Cordand,  New  York 

enp  <9nn  offer  reg.  Holstein,  8  mos.,  royally 
rUiE  <$aUU  show  bull.  Av.  dam  and  sire’s 

dam,  over  30  lbs.  World’s  record  granddam.  Send 
for  pedigree.  CIOVEHDALE  FARM,  Charlotte.  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  writf for 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango,  N.Y 


JERSEYS 


Dollar*  in  profit  go  with 
Jerseys.  They  actually  “  milk 
money.”  They  feed  less.  They  look  real 
value.  Jerseys  are  a  gilt-edge  investment 
for  the  one-cow  home  or 
tha  hundred-cow  dairy 
farm.  There  are  a  thou¬ 
sand  proofs  of  Superiority.  I 
Writ*  to  Breeders  for  prices 
and  pedigrees.  Let  ns  send  | 
you  "Jersey  Facts”,  free. 

The  American  Jersey  Catlle  | 

Club.330West  23rd  Si. 

New  York  City 


BAMfiTON  iirocrvc 
FARM  el  £jKi31!j  1 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

n.\MILTON  F.\RM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


“THE  HERMITAGE,”  near  Centreville,  Maryland 

PURE  irocrvc  for 

BRED  jtiKijLliJ  SALE 

Rich  in  blood  of  Raleighs.  Eminents,  Golden  Lads, 
Flying  Fox,  Mohican,  and  Noble  Oaklands. 
SUSAN  WILLIAMS.  Owner _ EDW.  A.  NaKER,  Herdsman 

Fosterlicld’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys  For  Sale 

Cows,  served  Heifers  and  Calves.  Buy  served 
Heifers;  clieapest  way  to  get  cows.  Brices  right. 

Churlce  G.  Eoeter,  P.  0.  Bh  173.  Morritlown,  Morris  Ce.,  H.  J. 

For  Sale-Young  Herd  of  Reg.  JERSEYS 

consisting  of  eight  heifers,  bull  and  two  calves.  A 
bargaiu.  Jones  Jersey  Farm.  Sauqaoit,  N.Y, 

I  HORSES 


SHETLAND  PONIEIS 

We  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  lOo 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept,  h 
THE  SHADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  0. 


Shetland  and  Larger  Pony  Weanlings 

836  to  880.  Broken  Ponies,  875  to  $l  00.  Fifty  head, 
all  colors.  State  age,  color  and  *ex  yon  want.  Six  head 
registered  Red  Polled  Females,  8  month*  to  6  years. 

F.  n.  STKWAKT,  .  Espyville  Station,  Pa. 


DOGS 


FINELY  MARKED 
SABLE 
Francis  Rooney, 


andVVHITE  Collie  Puppies 


Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 


MalelrishTerrier.°.’ff.T.?ays....,,-^^^^ 

AIREDALE,  4  months  old  |  JS.'.VltSo 

1>.  N.  POMEKOY,  Liockport,  New  York 


AYRSHIRES 


World’sChampionAyrshires 

3  cows  in  onr  herd  average  23,618-lbs.  Milk;  1,069- 
lbs.  Butter.  10  cows  In  our  herd  average  18,27(5- 
Ibs.  Milk;  850-lbs.  Butter.  We  have  choice 
young  stock  closely  related  to  these  champion 
cows  at  prices  that  should  make  them  very 
proti  table. 

PENSHURST  FARMS  NARBERTH,  PA. 


ANIMALSFORsa.1 

Run  mostly  light,  $76  and  np.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everytliing  guaranteed  that  leaves 
tiie  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


Ayrshire  Bull  Calf  For  Sale 

Born  Sept.  17th.  Good  breeding.  Nicely  marked.  Guaran¬ 
teed  right  in  every  way.  O.  W.  BRUSIE,  Millebton,  N.Y. 


40  Rock  Ridge  FarmAyrshireSfor^Jli:: 

Address,  GEO.  U.  ItODGEK,  Oouverneur,  New  Y ork 


c 


GUERNSEYS 


] 


Get  Guernseys 

If  you  want  to  increase  your  dairy  profits  yon 
need  to  know  about  the  cows  whose  average 
production,  under  tests  supervised  by  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Colleges,  is  three  times  as  great  ns 
the  average  of  all  dairy  cows  in  the  United 
States.  Ask  for  ”  The  Story  of  the  Ouernsey." 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R.  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


Stannox  Farm 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

Offers  some  well  bred  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R. 
(lams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr.  -  East  Holliston,  Mass. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

Bull  calf  born  April  25,  1918,  sired  by  Don 
lago  of  Linda  Vista,  three-quarter  brother 
to  tho  $10,000  Guernsey  bull.  Dam  of  this 
bull  calf  milked  over  40  pounds  per  day  with 
first  calf.  Price  $200,  send  for  pedigree. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  CohaHset,  Mass. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bnll  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  aud  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


••..J 


GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  Tho  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Huy  one  of  them  .•ind  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  QUO  W.  POST,  Ensenor*,  N.  Y 

Guernsey  Bull  SAL£ 

6  months  old.  Good  individnal,  from  practical, 
tuberculin  tested  herd.  Sire’s  dam  has  record  over 
12,000  lbs.  milk  and  6.50  lbs.  butter  fat.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  for  particulars. 

F.  C.  HITCIlMAN,Supt.  Kiluna  Farm, Manhassel,  L.  L,  N.Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  of  Serviceable  Age 

Also  bnll  calves,  A.  R.  d:ims,  noted  sires.  May  Rose, 
Golden  Secret  and  Strong  Anchor  breeding.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  TARBELL  FARMS,  SmithvilleFlats.N.Y. 

ForSale  Well  Bred  Bulls 

from  yearlings  to  four-yen  r-olds,  and  six  heifers.  This 
stock  is  under  the  care  of  the  State  and  has  recently  been 
tested  subcutaneously  and  opthalinicallv  for  tuberculo¬ 
sis.  8UN>  Y’81J>K  STOCK  FARM,  Kiegelsville,  Pa. 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES  TJSTaT hT 

Production  is  our  motto  in  tlieir  breeding. 
JAMES  E.  van  ALSTYNE,  Sunnyside  Farm,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLSl£?*„lK 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BBDOK  FARM,  Smithtown.  N.Y 

Other  live  Stock  Advertisements  on  Page  1281 
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Cheapening  Hog  and  Dairy  Rations 

(Continued  from  page  1274) 

transportation  congestion  and  embargoes 
halt  shipments,  and  feed  values  are  not 
based  on  food  nutrients,  but  rather  any¬ 
thing  is  picked  up  at  a  big  price  if  it  can 
be  landed  on  the  tracks  within  trucking 
distance  of  the  farm. 

The  farmer  or  resident  who  has  under¬ 
taken  to  grow  and  fatten  a  hog  or  a  herd 
of  hogs  must  also  cut  his  corners.  Wheat 
by-products  are  not  being  milled.  They 
are  not  leaving  the  mill  districts,  and 
since  the  flour  market  is  overstocked  the 
feed  man  can  scarcely  operate.  Hominy 
and  low-grade  corn  must  be  used  in  feed¬ 
ing  the  hogs.  Rye  will  also  find  some 
use,  while  cull  beans,  cooked  and  soaked, 
will  go  into  the  troughs.  Clover  hay  and 
Alfalfa  hay,  if  grown,  can  be  chopped  and 
fed,  but  its  selling  value,  if  the  quality  is 
good,  is  discouraging  to  the  buyer.  All 
the  cull  corn  and  nubbins  should  be  used 
in  feeding  pigs ;  Alfalfa  and  silage  must 
serve  the  cows,  and  many  will  make  more 
profit  when  fed  this  ration  without  grain 
than  -will  obtain  if  “gold  dust  feeds”  are 
used  in  the  ration.  The  dairy  should  be 
culled  to  the  last  cow  that  fails  to  war¬ 
rant  her  keeping,  for  I  am  convinced  that 
a  real  shortage  of  milk  is  the  only  thing 
that  W'ill  bring  the  price  up  where  it 
rightly  belongs.  There  is  very  little  en¬ 
couragement  in  dairying  at  existing  costs 
of  labor  and  feed. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Coughing  Pigs 

I  have  a  pair  of  pigs  about  three 
months  old  which  I  received  two  weeks 
ago.  Both  of  them  are  in  fine  condition, 
but  are  troubled  with  a  cough.  They  do 
not  cough  often,  but  more  than  I  like, 
especially  when  eating.  Sometimes  they 
eat  as  if  they  were  all  right ;  at  other 
times  they  only  take  a  mouthful  and  lie 
down.  I  have  a  good,  dry  house  for 
them  with  plenty  of  room.  I  feed  wheat 
middlings  with  small  amount  of  corn- 
meal  and  bran  mixed  with  cold  water 
three  times  a  day ;  all  they  will  eat.  I 
have  kept  pigs  before,  years  ago.  and 
never  had  any  trouble  with  them.  Can  it 
be  worms?  If  so,  what  can  be  done  for 
them?  Also,  please  give  me  the  best 
ration  for  them  to  fattening  time.  I 
have  to  buy  all  feed,  and  the  only  feeds 
available  here  are  middlings,  bran  and 
cornmeal,  with  little  table  scraps  and 
small  potatoes.  What  is  tankage?  No 
one  here  seems  to  know.  W.  K. 

New  York. 

The  pigs  should  have  a  pasture  of 
green  feed  to  run  in  and  then  should  im¬ 
prove,  unless  the  cough  is  due  to  tuber¬ 
culosis,  which  is  contagious  and  incur¬ 
able.  Dust  from  the  bedding  is  a  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  cough  such  as  you  describe, 
and  that  should  be  made  impossible.  On 
general  principles  it  would  be  well  to 
mix  a  teaspoonful  of  turpentine  in  the 
slop  once  daily  for  three  days,  allowing 
that  amount  for  each  80  pounds  of  body 
weight  of  pigs.  The  turpentine  is_  a 
good  all-round  remedy  and  also  effective 
for  worms,  w’hich  may  be  present.  Tank¬ 
age  is  a  by-product  of  the  slaughter 
houses,  made  from  meat  scraps  and  other 
trimmings,  heated  to  a  very  high  tempera¬ 
ture  and  then  ground  fairly  fine.  It  is 
free  from  germs  and  very  rich  in  protein. 
It  is  best  fed  dry  from  a  self-feeder, 
but  may  be  added  to  slop  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent  with  other  meals  such  as 
wheat  middlings,  ground  barley  or  rye, 
cornmeal,  oilmeal,  etc.  Make  bran  a  very 
small  part  of  the  ration,  and  better  omit 
it  when  feeding  wheat  middlings.  It  is 
irritating  to  the  bowels.  If  possible  add 
ground  barley  or  rye,  if  such  grain  can 
be  spared  in  your  district.  Slop  twice 
daily  when  pigs  are  on  a  good  green  feed. 

A.  s.  A. 


Mammitis 

I  keep  but  two  cows  just  for  family. 
No.  1  freshened  in  March,  1918,  No.  2  the 
following  June.  About  six  weeks  ago 
No.  1  came  to  the  barn  at  night  Avith  one- 
quarter  of  udder  badly  swollen.  About  a 
quart  of  watery  milk  was  all  that  could 
be  coaxed  from  that  quarter.  I  applied 
Avarm  vaseline  and  turpentine  Avith  a 
thorough  rubbing.  The  next  morning  the 
udder  A\ms  not  so  sensitive,  but  a  lot  of 
stringy  milk  came  by  using  much  force  on 
the  teat.  We  gave  the  quarter  much  at¬ 
tention  for  several  days  before  it  became 
normal  again,  yet  it  does  not  produce  as 
much  milk  as  before.  Now  cow  No.  2 
came  up  in  the  same  condition  as  No.  1 ; 
there  was  no  apparent  injury  in  either 
case.  They  are  heavy  milkers.  I  feed 
them  about  one  quart  oil-cake  meal  each 
twice  a  day.  Pasture  is  good,  not  at  all 
frostbitten.  Can  you  enlighten  me? 

New  York.  j.  L.  w. 

There  are  so  many  different  causes  of 
mammitis  (garget)  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  say  what  the  exact  cause  may 
have  been  in  these  cases  without  making 
an  investigation  on  the  spot.  Common 
causes  are  chill,  bruise,  infection,  irregu¬ 
lar,  rough  or  incomplete  milking,  indi¬ 
gestion,  sudden  changes  of  feed,  over¬ 
feeding  on  protein,  rich  feed,  etc.  Avoid 
such  causes  so  far  as  possible.  If  another 
attack  comes  on  give  the  cow  a  pound 
dose  of  Glauber  salts  along  A\uth  half  a 
cupful  of  blackstrap  molasses  and  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  essence  of  ginger  in  three 
pints  of  warm  water  slowly  and  carefully 


as  one  do.se.  When  purging  ceases  give 
twice  daily  in  feed  two  teaspoonfuls  each 
of  powdered  saltpeter  and  pokeroot.  Milk 
every  two  hours,  massaging  the  udder 
thoroughly  each  time,  and  at  night  rub 
in  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  car- 
bolized  oil,  camphorated  oil  and  druggists’ 
soap  liniment.  a.  s.  a. 


Wound 

I  have  a  mare  that  got  her  hind  foot 
in  barb-wire  fence  which  almost  cut  from 
frog  up  to  top  of  hoof.  This  inside  has 
healed,  but  the  top  of  flesh  has  turned 
doAA'n  and  mostly  keeps  raw  and  red.  We 
would  like  to  remove  this  and  get  it 
healed  up.  The  last  remedy  I  used  to 
reduce  lump  was  butter  of  antimony,  but 
think  it  rather  severe  to  continue.  This 
happened  in  May.  f.  h.  w. 

Virginia. 

In  such  cases  firm  pressure  should  be 
applied  from  the  start  of  treatment.  It 
wull  be  difficult  to  secure  healing  now,  as 
a  fungus  groAA'th  has  formed.  Twice 
daily  apply  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
powdered  sulphate  of  copper  and  burnt 
alum.  AVhen  the  growth  is  cut  down 
leA^el  wet  it  three  times  daily  with  a  lotion 
composed  of  half  an  ounce  of  chloride 
of  zinc,  two  ounces  of  sulphite  of  zinc  and 
a  dram  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Label 
the  bottle  “poison,”  and  shake  it  before 
use.  Tie  the  mare  so  she  will  be  unable 
to  lick  or  bite  the  sore.  A.  s.  A. 


Ringbone 

I  have  an  eight-year-old  mule  which  I 
believe  has  ringbone  in  fore  foot.  He  is 
large  above  his  hoof ;  wms  that  way  AA^hen 
I  bought  him,  but  not  lame.  He  went 
lame  about  tAA'O  weeks  ago;  has  been 
lame  since.  av.  j.  av. 

Kentucky. 

Lameness  of  a  fore  foot  from  ringbone 
is  best  treated  by  high  unnerving  which 
can  only  be  done  properly  by  a  trained 


veterinarian.  Ringbone  lameness  of  a 
hind  foot  may  respond  to  puncture-firing 
and  blistermg  after  removal  of  the  hair. 
If  you  cannot  employ  a  veterinarian, 
give  the  horse  rest  in  a  box  stall  and  keep 
cold  wet  swabs  upon  the  ringbone  and 
hoof-head  for  a  month.  If  lameness  then 
persists,  clip  off  the  hair  and  blister  the 
ringbdne  several  times  at  intervals  of  two 
weeks.  a.  s.  a. 


Indigestion 

I  have  a  little  mare  about  14  or  15 
years  old,  weight  about  750  to  800  pounds. 
She  is  always  ravenous  for  feed  and  hay, 
and  passes  a  worm  or  two  with  manure. 
Could  you  recommend  a  reliable  treat¬ 
ment  for  her?  t.  h.  h. 

New  York. 

Have  her  teeth  put  in  order  by  a  veter¬ 
inarian  and  clip  her  if  the  coat  is  long  and 
rough.  If  you  clip  her  she  will  haA'e  to  be 
blanketed  in  cold  weather.  For  worms 
give  her  in  feed  night  and  morning  for  a 
week  three  teaspoonfuls  of  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  salt  and  one  part  each  of 
powdered  copperas  and  sulphur,  then  stop 
for  10  days  and  then  give  again  for  a 
week.  Feed  whole  oats  and  one-sixth  part 
of  wheat  bran  along  with  good  hay  and 
add  ear  corn  at  night  in  cold  weather. 
See  that  she  is  either  worked  or  w'ell  ex¬ 
ercised  every  day.  a.  s.  a. 


Suspected  Tuberculosis 

I  have  a  six-year-old  Jersey  cow  that 
has  a  peculiar  cough ;  has  had  it  since  I 
bought  her  last  August.  She  has  not  re¬ 
sponded  to  a  treatment  of  a  tableepoonful 
of  sulphur  daily  in  her  grain.  She  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  good  health  and  ruminates. 
She  gives  about  15  quarts  of  good,  rich 
milk  daily.  At  times  I  notice  a  strong 
odor  from  her  breath.  She  is  on  fair 
pasture  in  the  day  time,  and  at  night  she 
gets  all  the  old  clover  she  will  eat ;  is 
fed  eight  pounds  of  dairy  grain  daily. 
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Can  you  diagnose  and  prescribe  a  treat¬ 
ment?  c.  E.  R. 

New  York. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  cow  is  af¬ 
fected  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The 
foul  odor  may  proceed  from  an  abscess  in 
the  lungs,  or  a  foreign  body  might  cause 
an  abscess  if  tuberculosis  is  not  present. 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  should  not 
feel  justified  in  prescribing  treatment. 
Better  isolate  the  cow  and  have  her  tested 
with  tuberculin.  If  she  reacts  she  should 
be  disposed  of  as  prescribed  by  law.  If 
she  proves  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis 
and  the  veterinarian  who  applies  the  test 
considers  treatment  worth  while,  have  him 
prescribe  appropriate  remedies.  A.  s.  A. 


Worms 

Could  you  let  me  know  of  some  cure 
for  worms  in  my  horse?  They  are 
about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick. 

New  York.  j.  s. 

Mix  together  two  parts  of  common  salt 
and  one  part  each  of  sulphur  and  dried 
sulphate  of  iron  (copperas),  and  of  this 
mix  one  tablespoonful  in  dampened  feed 
night  and  morning  for  a  week,  then  stop 
for  10  days,  and  then  give  the  powders 
for  another  week.  The  medicine  kills  the 
worms  and  they  are  digested  in  the  in¬ 
testines,  so  do  not  look  for  them  in  the 
feces.  As  pinworms  inhabit  the  rectum 
and  are  not  destroyed  by  internal  reme¬ 
dies,  it  would  be  well  to  give  rectal  in¬ 
jections  on  three  successive  evenings.  Use 
two  or  three  quarts  soapy,  warm  water 
containing  tobacco  tea  made  by  steeping 
tobacco  stems  or  leaves  in  boiling  water, 
allowing  to  stand  covered  for  twelve  hours 
and  straining  before  use.  A  decoction  of 
four  ounces  of  quassia  chips  to  the  gallon 
of  boiling  water  also  is  excellent  for  this 
purpose.  A.  s.  A.  \ 


“Are  you  going  to  take  any  boarders 
next  Summer?”  “Nope,”  replied  Farmer 
Corntossel,  “not  unless  they  work  in  dis¬ 
guised  as  farm  hands.” — Washington 
Star. 


O  Al  RY 


The  66  pounds  of  actual  nutri¬ 
tion  which  you  get  in  every  sack 
of  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  has  greater  milk-produc¬ 
ing  and  body-maintaining  value  than  any  ordin¬ 
ary  ration,  at  less  cost,  because  it  comes  from  a 
scientifically  correct  combination  of  seven  different 
standard  quality  feeding  materials.  Its  variety,  palatability, 
digestibility  completely  satisfies  the  cow — no  other  concen- 
needed  to  increase  milk  yield  above  average  yield  of  cows. 

18  Years  the  Dairyman’s  Favorite 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  was  the  pioneer  in  the  movement  to  place  dairying  on 
a  more  profitable  basis.  Its  adoption  by  the  U.  S.  Government  experts  in 
charge  of  cows  and  other  live  stock  used  in  connection  with  the  Panama 
canal  work  was  due  to  its  superior  nutritive  efficiency  and  economy,  as 
demonstrated  by  careful  official  feeding  tests. 

Wouldn’t  Do  Without  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

“It  has  been  so  long  since  1  did  not 
feed  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  to  cattle  on 
pasture  that  1  can  not  say  what  the 
difference  would  be  without  it.  My 
155  registered  Jerseys  do  so  well  on  it 
that  1  would  not  want  to  do  without 
Sucrene,  either  summer  or  winter.# 

JACOB  E.  WHITE, 

Spring  Grove  Jersey  Farm,  Greenfield,  Ohio 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  is  composed  only  of  the  following  materials:  Cotton¬ 
seed  Meal,  Corn  Distillers’  Dried  Grains,  Germ  Oil  Meal,  Finely  Ground  and 
Bolted  Grain  Screenings,  Cocoanut  Meal,  Clipped  Oat  By-product  (to  provide 
necessary  bulk),.  Pure  Cane  Molasses,  and  small  percentages  of  calcium 
carbonate  and  salt  (for  necessary  mineral  matter.) 

Its  high  guaranteed  analysis  of  161-2%  Protein,  3  l-2<fo 
Fat,  46%  Carbohydrates  and  14%  Fibre  is  always  maintained 

The  great  variety  of  high  quality  mate- 
rials,  combined  with  pure  cane  molasses,  * 
makes  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  a  complete  ■ 
and  highly  palatable  milk  making  ration —  S 
relished  by  all  cows.  ■ 


Made  h|ore  Money  Than  Any  Other  Feed 

“I  can  honestly  say  Sucrene  Dairy 
Feed  has  made  me  more  money  than 
any  feed  1  have  ever  bought,  as  it  pro¬ 
duces  large  quantities  of  milk  at  a  low 
cost,  to  say  nothing  of  keeping  the 
stock  in  the  best  of  health,  with  practi¬ 
cally  no  sickness  or  calving  troubles.” 

THOMAS  Y.  HACKETT. 

Daretown,  New  Jersey. 


Please  send  me  illustrated  literature 
on  feeds  checked  below:  (5) 


GIVE  YOUR  COWS  A  CHANCE  to  prove  that  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  is  a  more 
profitable  ration  than  you  are  now  feeding.  Order  a  ton  from  your  dealer.  If  he  can 
not  supply  you  at  once,  write  us. 

To  make  sure  of  a  supply  for  this  winter,  you  should  place  your  order 
at  once,  as  war  demands  are  likely  to  cause  transportation  delays. 

Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  or  write  a  postal  for  further  information  and  illustrated 
literature  on  care  and  feeding  of  live  stock  and  poultry. 

American  Milling  Company 

Dept.  5  Peoria,  IlL 

{.Sucrene  Feeds  for  All  Live  Stock  and  Poultry — 18  Years  the  Standard") 


’  Feed 


Sucrene  Dairy  f 
Sucrene  Calf  Meal 
Sucrene  Hog  Meal 
Sucrene  PouItryMash  with  Buttermilk 
Amco  Fat  Maker  (for  steers) 

Amco  Dairy  Feed  (25%  Protein) 


My  Dealer's  Name _ 


P.O _ 


-State... 


My  Name.. 


P.O.. 


- State.. 
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NOTE:  The  commercial  use  of  by-products  increases  profits.  The  scien¬ 
tific  combining  of  skimmed  milk  and  vegetable  fat  to  produce  a  nutritious, 
palatable  food  for  certain  specified  uses,  is  of  primary  importance  to 
the  farm  people  of  America  and  to  all  Agricultural  Extension  Workers 


HEBE 


and  its  benefits  to  the  Dairy  Farmer 


The  growing  scarcity  of  staple  food 
supplies  has  led  to  curtailments  and 
restrictions  in  the  distribution  and  use 
of  many  foods.  Here  is  shown  the 
value  to  humanity  of  the  inventive 
minds  of  science,  which  selects  the 
proper  combination  of  raw  materials 
and  out  of  them  creates  new  alternat¬ 
ive  foods — thus  adding  to  the  food 
supply  of  the  world. 

Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  time  the 
edible  fats  used  as  human  food  were 
derived  solely,  from  herbivorous  ani¬ 
mals.  Through  the  invention  of  pro¬ 
cesses  for  the  purifying  of  and  making 
edible  certain  vegetable  fats,  science 
has  enlarged  the  supply  of  fats  for 
human  use. 

One  of  these  is  cocoanut  fat,  pronounced 
high  in  food  value  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Chemistry.  By  the  scientific  com¬ 
bining  of  cocoanut  fat  with  evaporated 
skimmed  milk — the  alternative  food 
product  HEBE  is  made. 

HEBE  is  sold  under  its  trade  name 
“HEBE”  for  just  what  it  is.  It  is  prop¬ 
erly  and  plainly  labeled — “a  compound 
of  evaporated  skimmed  milk  and  vege¬ 
table  fat.” 


The  manufacture  of  this  product  is  in 
no  sense  an  endeavor  to  gain  large 
profits  by  replacing  butter  fat  with 
vegetable  fat,  for  HEBE  is  a  licensed 
product  and  its  profits  are  regulated  by 
the  U.  S.  Government 

The  manufacture  of  HEBE  opens  a 
new  and  more  important  market  for  a 
portion  of  the  skimmed  milk  which 
heretofore  has  either  been  fed  to  live 
stock  or  wasted.  The  importance  of 
utilizing  skimmed  milk  for  human  con¬ 
sumption  is  emphasized  by  a  bulletin 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  follows:  “by  converting  this  partial 
waste  to  use  as  human  food,  many 
million  pounds  of  meat  may  be  saved.” 

HEBE  converts  this  Dairy  by-product 
into  a  tasty,  wholesome,  alternative 
food.  Skimmed  milk,  large  in  quan¬ 
tity,  but  comparatively  small  in  net 
returns,  thus  becomes  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  Dairy  Industry. 

■« 

HEBE  is  recommended  principally  for 
cooking,  baking  and  for  coffee — its  use 
for  these  purposes  will  widen  the 
market  and  serve  to  stabilize  the  de¬ 
mand  for  skimmed  milk — which  is  of 
real  importance  to  the  Dairy  Farmer. 


A  booklet  telling  the  interesting  story  of  HEBE  and  its  value  to  the  Dairy  Industry 
will  be  sent  free  on  request.  Ask  for  it.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card  will 
bring  it  postpaid.  Address  The  Hebe  Company,  3112  Consumers  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


THE  HEBE  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


SEATTLE 
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Poultry  and  Live  Stock 


Feeding  for  Egg  Production 

I  just  read  an  article  of  Mr.  Cosgrove’s 
on  poultry  feeding,  in  which  he  states 
grain  should  be  fed  three  times  a  day, 
just  what  they  will  consume  without 
waste.  I  would  like  to  know  if  he  means 
to  give  them  all  they  will  eat  at  each 
meal?  I  have  always  been  told  to  keep 
them  hungry  all  day  and  give  them  all 
they  want  to  eat  at  night ;  in  fact.  I  only 
feed  once  a  day,  and  that  would  be  their 
night  meal,  but  I  always  give  them  more 
than  they  will  eat.  and  let  them  find  it 
in  the  morning.  They  have  mash  before 
them  all  the  time.  I  have  ,300  pullets, 
and  would  like  to  know  how  much  mangel 
beets  they  should  be  given,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  you  can  feed  too  much  of  them, 
and  would  retard  their  laying.  J.  A.  s. 

New  York. 

I  presume  the  above  is  a  deduction  from 
my  article  on  the  number  of  yolks  and 
whites  of  eggs  in  a  hundred  pounds  of 
various  feeds ;  but  I  did  not  mean  to  be 
understood  as  advising  that  hens  should 
be  stuffed  with  all  they  can  eat  of  dry 
grain.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  allow  hens 
free  access'  to  a  “dry  mash,”  because  a 
hen  can  only  swallow  a  few  mouthfuls 
at  a  time,  as  she  cannot  furnish  enough 
saliva  to  w’et  it.  The  proper  feeding  is  to 
stop  just  short  of  where  they  would  have 
enough ;  that  is,  to  keep  the  appetite  go(^ 
and  not  cloyed.  At  night,  especially  in 
Winter,  they  should  go  to  roost  with  a 
crop  full  of  whole  grains,  with  more  corn 
in  it  than  in  Summer,  for  the  carbo¬ 
hydrates  are  the  heat  producers. 

Hens  are  often  said  to  be  “too  fat  lo 
lay” ;  it  is  the  other  way— they  are  so  fat 
because  they  don’t  lay.  When  this  condi¬ 
tion  obtains,  cut  out  most  of  the  corn 
and  feed  hailed  oats,  wet  and  warni.  Hens 
that  will  leave  half  of  the  oats  in  their 
trough  when  fed  dry.  will  eat  every  last 
one  when  they  are  fed  as  directed  above.  , 

As  to  mangel  beets,  I  never  knew  of  I 
their  eating  too  much  of  them  if  they 
have  sufficient  other  food.  I  used  to  si)lit 
the  beets  lengthwise  with  an  ax  and  put 
them  in  a  V-shaped  trough,  and  not  give 
any  more  until  those  were  picked  clean  to 
the  skin.  Some  hens  would  hardly  touch 
them,  others  would  eat  a  good  deal  of 
them.  I  never  knew  it  to  interfere  with 
egg  production.  But  I  remember  a  woman 
lecturer  saying  “she  fed  beet  pulp  to  her 
hens,  and  whenever  they  got  out  of  the 
pulp  there  would  be  an  immediate  drop  in 
egg  production.’’  geo.  a.  oosgrove. 

Ailing  Pullets 

I  have  a  ffock  of  175  White  Leghorn 
pullets.  They  have  a  sanitary  new  build¬ 
ing  with  plenty  of  space.  I  feed  them 
stock  feed,  mixed  with  cornmeal  for 
mash,  and  one  bag  scratch  feed,  mixed 
with  one  bag  wheat  for  grain.  Under  the 
wings  the  feathers  sweat,  and  then  they 
paste  together ;  they  keep  on  getting  thin 
until  they  die.  What  treatment  can  you 
advise?  B.z. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  know  of  no  medicine  that  will  cure 
these  pullets,  which  I  judge  to  be  suffer¬ 
ing  h-om  tuberculosis  or  some  other  wast¬ 
ing  disease.  You  should  remove  any  that 
are  evidently  sick  from  the  flock  in  order 
that  they  may  not  infect  others.  Their 
quarters  should  be  ligkt  and  av ell  venti¬ 
lated  and  with  good  sanitary  conditions 
these  wasting  diseases  are  not  usually  se¬ 
rious  in  well-kept  flocks  of  ordinarily 
healthy  birds.  1>. 

Poultry  House  Construction 

What  is  the  precise  distance  point  in 
actual  practice  (as  proper  for  comfort 
and  safety  and  yet  absolute  economy  of 
space)  between  roosts?  What  distance 
should  the  roosts  be  apart,  center  to  cen¬ 
ter?  I  find  10.  12,  14  and  16  inches  in 
the  same  book.  Another  point  is  the  head 
room  found  most  correct  in  the  large,  suc¬ 
cessful  plants.  How  many  inches  should 
be  left  above  the  hens  to  insure  maximum 
coolness  in  Summer  and  not  too  much  in 
Winter?  Another  is  the  correct  trajec¬ 
tory  of  the  sun’s  rays  at  different  times 
in  the  vear.  I  can.  easily  imagine  that  a 
bouse  facing  south  should  have  the  front 
open  enough  to  let  a  generous  flood  of 
sunshine  strike  back  into  the  extreme  rear 
of  the  house  in  Winter,  but  should  not 
this  tonic  influence  also  flood  the  roosts 
in  Summer? 

After  a  great  deal  of  reflection  on  the 
subject,  I  feel  confident  that  the  house 
is  the  most  important  part  of  the  plant — 
even  the  best  stock  cannot  do  well  unless 
the  conditions  of  ventilation,  etc.,  are 
right.  Would  you  name  such  books  as 
are  authoritative  covering  this  subject  of 
poultry  house  construction?  E.  A.  c. 

New  .Tersey. 

It  would  be  pretty  difficult  to  prove 
that  a  variation  of  a  few  inches  in  the 
spacing  of  perches  had  any  demonstrable 
effect  upon  the  fowls  using  them. .  Poul¬ 
try  care  has  hardly  gotten  down  to  so  ex¬ 
act  a  science  yet.  From  12  to  16  inches 
is  a  good  rule.  I  should  leave  all  the 
head  room  above  the  perches  that  the 
building  afforded,  and  this,  of  course, 
would  vary  with  the  height  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Close  roosting  closets  have  gone  out 
of  fashion ;  it  is  better  not  to  confine  the 
fowls  in  a  space  so  small  as  to  compel 
them  to  re-breathe  the  air  about  them. 


Too  much  sun  cannot  be  admitted  to  a 
poultry  house,  though  too  much  glass  dis¬ 
sipates  too  much  of  the  animal  heat. 
Windows  should  extend  from  within  two 
feet  of  the  floor  nearly  to  the  plate ;  this 
will  admit  as  much  of  the  sunlight  as  falls 
upon  them  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Ab¬ 
solutely  perfect  ventilation  has  not  yet 
been  achieved,  in  poultry  houses  or  else- 
w'here.  The  “open  front”  system  seems 
to  have  become  fully  establi.shed  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  poultrymen,  the  most 
satisfactory. 

If  you  wish  to  make  a  study  of  poultry 
house  construction,  you  will  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  publications  of  intere.st :  “Build¬ 
ing  Poultry  Houses  and  Working  Plans 
of  Cornell  Poultry  Houses,”  by  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  “Poul¬ 
try  House  Construction,”  from  Storrs 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Storrs, 
Conn. ;  “Poultry  House  Con.struction.” 
from  State  Agricultural  College,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  “Housing  of  Chick¬ 
ens,”  from  Oregon  Agricultural  College, 
Corvallis,  Ore.  These  are  all  experiment 
station  bulletins  sent  upon  application. 

M.  B.  D. 


bedding  for  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs  with¬ 
out  ever  having  observed  any  such  effect. 
A  horse  formerly  owned  by  me  had  an 
annual  Spring  attack  of  mange  of  the 
skin,  his  bedding  frequently  being  buck¬ 
wheat  straw  for  months  at  a  time.  If  I 
had  not  known  that  he  was  subject  to  the 
same  attacks  for  several  years  previous 
to  the  use  of  buckwheat  straw,  I  should 
have  been  inclined  to  agree  with  those 
who  say  that  that  bedding  is  injurious. 
Perhaps  it  is  any  way  ;  I  do  not  know,  hut 
I  doubt  it. 

Incidentally,  it  may  interest  some  to 
know  that  this  mange  which  occurred  in 
patches  and  spread  rapidly  over  the  horse 
each  Spring,  was  quickly  cured  by  the  use 
of  a  strong  solution  of  “liver  of  sulphur” 
in  water.  Two  or  three  good  applications 
of  this  were  ordinarily  sufficient  for  each 
attack.  The  disease  was  probably  of  para¬ 
sitic  origin,  with  which  the  buckwheat 
straw  had  nothing  to  do.  m.  b.  d. 


Blood  In  Milk 

We  bought  a  cow  in  .Tune  which  was 
then  six  weeks  fresh.  For  the  past  two 
months  we  have  noticed  blood  in  the  milk. 
What  can  be  done  about  it?  s.  G. 

New'  Jersey. 

Grow'ths  in  the  milk  duct  of  the  teat 
probably  bleed  from  irritation  at  milking 
time.  If  they  are  at  the  tip  of  the  teat 
they  may  safely  be  removed  by  operation 
if  the  surgeon  is  skillful  and  careful.  If 
they  ai’e  high  up,  better  leave  them  alone 
and  either  allow  a  calf  to  suck  or  dry  up 
the  milk  secretion  in  the  affected  quar¬ 
ters.  The  cause  of  the.se  warty  growths 
is  unknown.  In  some  cases  the  blood 
comes  from  diseased  tissues  following  a 
severe  attack  of  garget  (mammitis),  and 
there  is  no  cure.  a.  s.  a. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Buckwheat  Straw  as  Bedding 

Is  there  any  reason  why  buckwheat 
straw  should  not  be  put  in  the  barnyard? 
Many  neighbors  say  it  will  make  cows 
lousy.  Will  it?  av.  s.  d. 

New'  York. 

There  is  a  popular  notion  that  buck- 
Avheat  straw  used  as  bedding  for  farm 
animals  causes  a  skin  eruption  and  itch. 
It  could  not,  of  course,  make  cow's  lousy, 
since  lice  cannot  be  producetl  from  buck- 
Avheat  straw.  In  the  face  of  this  ap¬ 
parently  somewhat  widespread  belief.  I 
hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  it, 
though  I  have  used  buckAvheat  straw  for 


Death  of  Hog 

I  had  a  fine  white  pig  about  six  months 
old,  w'eighing  about  160  lbs.  He  seemed 
to  be  in  excellent  health  until  one  day  he 
began  to  squeal  and  vomit ;  from  his  nose 
to  the  back  of  his  shoulders  he  turned  a 
deep  purple  and  then  seemed  to  he  very 
weak  and  in  great  pain,  dying  in  a  few' 
hours.  I  fed  him  on  house  garbage  and 
plenty  of  clean  Avater,  fed  three  times  a 
day.  D.  c.  w. 

New  York. 

The  fact  that  the  skin  turned  purple 
suggests  the  fact  that  the  hog  died  of  an 
acute  attack  of  cholera,  but  a  post-mortem 
examination  should  at  once  have  been 
made  by  a  qualified  veterinarian.  If  he 
found  cholera  present  other  hogs  should 
have  been  vaccinated.  Indeed  we  should 
advise  you,  on  general  principles,  to  have 
other  hog.s  vaccinated  at  once.  A.  s.  A. 


Fouls 

r 

What  is  a  good  remedy  for  a  cow  that 
has  a  sore  foot?  The  sore  SAvells  in  be- 
tw'een  her  hoofs  and  then  breaks  open 
into  a  sore.  The  coav  get«  very  lame  and 
run  doAvn.  I  haA-e  had  that  happen  to 
seA'eral  cows  last  Summer.  Is  it  con¬ 
tagious?  AV.  T. 

Ncav  York.  \ 

The  trouble  comes  from  lodging  of  for¬ 
eign  bodies,  such  as  cornstalks,  between 
the  toes  or  w'ading  in  w'et  and  filth  and 
then  in  grit,  or  through  coarse  grass. 
Try  to  remoA’^e  the  cause.  Perfectly 
cleanse  the  foot,  remove  foreign  objects 
and  cut  aw'ay  loose  or  rotten  horn.  Then 
immerse  the  foot  for  a  minute  or  so  in 
hot  Avater  containing  two  ounces  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  (bluestone)  to  the  pint, 
and  afterward  cover  the  sore  parts  with 
oakum  or  cotton  saturated  with  a  five  per 
cent  solution  of  coal  tar  disinfectant,  and, 
kept  in  place  by  means  of  a  narrow  band¬ 
age.  Renew  the. latter  dressing  once  daily 
and  keep  coavs  in  stable.  U.se  the  copper 
solution  every  three  or  four  days  if  it 
seems  to  be  necestjary.  a.  s.  a. 


fMm 


You  should  use 

UNICORN  DAIRY  RATION 

Because — it  will  make  more  milk  and  cut  down  your 
milk  costs. 

Because — you  can  save  from  10  to  20%  of 
your  feed  costs  through  the  use  of  fewer  pounds  of 
grain  per  cow  and  the  increase  in  milk  or  fat  per  cow. 

Because — there  is  10%  more  available  food 
material  in  Unicom  than  in  any  ration  on  the  market. 

Because — it  saves  labor  and  the  mistakes  of 
mixing  and  feeding.  It  is  always  uniform  and  reliable. 

Because — Unicorn  Dairy  Ration  is  suitable 
for  feeding  alone,  or  can  be  fed  with  home-grown 
com,  oats  or  barley.  Unicom  contains  ample  pro¬ 
tein  and  may  therefore  be  used  either  as  a  protein 
feed  or  as  a  complete  ration. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write 

CHAPIN  &  CO., 

Dept.  R,  Chicago 


■  V  .  - 


Oic  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


20  Pigs  Each 


[ATTEND  THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST 
BERKSHIRE  SALE 


EVERY  INDIVIDUAL  GUARANTEED 
A  BREEDER 


Great  Public  Auction  Sale 
525  Pure  -  bred  Berkshires 

Tuesday,  November  19,  1918 

This  is  your  chance  to  attend  tlie  greatest  sale  of  pure-bred  hogs  ever  held  regardless  of  breed,  time  or 
place.  For  rnore  than  a  year  we  have  been  preparing  for  this  great  event.  It  is  not  a  closing-out  sale, 
but  our  first  big  Annual  Sale — an  event  that  no  Berkshire  breeder  can  afford  to  miss.  ^ 

Each  of  the  25  lots  contain  : 

1  Service  Boar;  2  Sows;  3  Gilts,  each  bred  to  an  Epochal  Boar;  1  Epochal  Sow  Pig;  1  Epochal  Boar  Pig;  6  Boar  Pigs 
and  6  Sow  Pigs  of  other  desirable  strains — Lord  Premier,  Lord  Premier’s  Successor,  Successor’s  Rival,  Lord  Master- 
hood,  Sensational  Longfellow,  Duke  of  Sussex  6th,  Rival’s  Baron  Duke  53rd,  Superior,  Lord  Premier’s  Double,  Superbus, 
Triune,  Invincible  Rival’s  Last,  Masterpiece,  Rival’s  Lord  Premier — the  best  strains  the  Berkshire  breed  affords,  includ¬ 
ing  the  great  Epochal  strain. 

Among  the  Service  Boars  to  be  sold,  one  in  each  lot,  are : 

I^ord  Premier’s  Double,  Lady  Bess  Baron,  Master  R,  Sensational  Schoolmaster  2nd,  Bettie  Lee’s  Fearnaught,  Rival’s 
Royal  Masterpiece,  Robust  Longfellow,  Epochal’s  Progress,  Epochal’s  Valley,  Epochal’s  Commander,  Epochal’s  King 
Midas  and  11  other  good  Spring  and  Fall  Boars,  all  ready  for  immediate  service.  They  weigh  from  250  to  300  lbs.  each 
ayd  are  from  outstanding  dams  and  sires.  Any  one  of  these  young  boars  is  good  enough  to  head  the  best  herd  in  the 
Country. 


Perhaps  you  do  not  need  a  full  lot  of  25  Berkshire  breeders.  Then 
club  with  two  or  three  friends  and  divide  the  group  among  your- 
selve.s.  Don't  let  this  opportunity  go  by  unimproved. 

There  will  also  be  a  chance  to  bid  on  about  25  individual  animals 
which  will  be  sold  separatel5^  These  include  15  of  our  best  sows, 
each  bred  to  one  of  our  herd  boars.  All  stock  is  registered  and 
every  animal  is  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder.  Our  Berks  are  prolific; 


141  litters  farrowed  since  March  1,  1918,  averaged  8  living  pigs  to 
the 'litter.  They  are  grown  under  the  supervision  of  experts. 

Detailed  catalog  of  the  individual  animals  in  each  lot  will  be  pub- 
lislied  'in  the  November  issue  of  the  “Berkshire  World.”  Write  to 
the  Chester  Valley  Live  Stock  Farm  at  once  and  have  a  copy 
mailed  to  you  as  soon  as  it  is  off  the  press.  This  is  the  finest  col- 
lectmn  of  pure-bred  Berkshires  ever  assembled  by  one  concern. 


Sale  Starts  at  11.00  A.  M. — Storm  or  Shine 


Come  early;  look  over  the  stock  and  inspect  our  plans  of  housing, 
feeding,  etc.  Come  regardless  of  the  weather;  we  will  take  good 
care  of  you.  The  sale  and  show  ring  will  be  under  the  shelter  of 
a  big  rain-proof  lent.  Lunch  will  be  served.  Plenty  of  room  will 
be  provided  in  which,  to  park  your  car  or  buggy. 

Bids  on  any  of  the  lots  may  be  mailed  to  L.  E.  FROST,  care  of  the 
farm.  He  will  give  all  bids  his  personal  attention.  Have  your  bid 


cover  several  lots,  naming  first,  second  and  third  choice  to  be 
absolutely  sure  of  securing  one  lot.  But  come  to  the  Sale  if  pos¬ 
sible.  We  are  located  2  miles  north  of  Wayne  or  Strafford  on  the 
Penn.  R..R.  Auto  cab  service  at. each  station.  We  are  only  16  miles 
from  Philadelphia. on  a  good  turnpike.  If  you  come  by  auto  watch 
for  the  sighs  along-the  roads  as  you  approach  Wayne.  Don’t  miss 
the  biggest  hc'g  sale  ever  held  in  the  world.  Come  early. 


AUCTIONEERS:  E.  N.  Brown,  Pineville,  Pa.;  Col.  Lloyd  L.  Seeley,  White  Hall.  111.  TERMS:  Cash  or  Bankable  Notes. 

Berkshires  won  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  on  hams  over  all  breeds — all  the  world  competing — at  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  Octobtr,  1918. 

SOUTHERN  BERKSHIRE  CONGRESS,  Pinehurst,  N.  C.,  Nov.  20-22.  You  can  leave  our  sale  and  arrive  in  Pinehurst  early  next 

Whatever  you  do,  be  sure  to  attend  this  mammoth  sale 

CHESTER  VALLEY  LIVE  STOCK  FARM 

Box  B  Wayhc,  Pennsylvania 


25  Lots 


1280  •  R  U  R  AL,  N  E  W-YO  R  K  E  R 

Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Grain  With  Mixed  Hay 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  mix  with 
ground  oats  for  a  milk  ration  for  fresh 
cows?  Our  feed  is  so  unreliable  I  decided 
to  try  ground  oats  as  a  basis ;  cannot  get 
middlings  or  bran.  Oats  are  worth  75 
cents  per  bushel.  Can  get  cottonseed, 
oilmeal,  gluten,  etc.  J.  D.  F. 

New  York. 

Your  roughage  necessarily  determines 
what  your  grain  ration  should  be.  You 
would  want  to  proceed  as  follows  with 
mixed  hay  and  silage :  Two  parts  ground 
oats,  two  parts  cottonseed  meal,  one  part 
oilmeal,  one  part  gluten  feed.  If  you  have 
Alfalfa  hay,  drop  one  part  cottonseed 
meal  and  add  another  of  ground  outs. 
Use  one  pound  of  salt  to  each  100  pounds 
of  feed  in  making  up  grain  ration. 

n.  P.  J. 


Home-Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

flow  can  I  mix  the  following  into  a 
good  dairy  feed  for  my  cows?  I  .sell  the 
whole  milk  and  have  Jersey  grades.  I 
have  the  following  feeds :  Corn  and  cob- 
meal,  ,$2.40  per  100  lbs. ;  wheat  bran, 
good,  $2.25 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent 
protein,  $3  per  100  lbs. ;  gluten  feed,  23 
per  cent  protein,  $2.60;  Western  oats, 
ground  on  farm,  $2.80  per  100  lbs.  I 
have  a  limited  amount  of  mixed  clover 
and  Timothy  hay  and  corn  fodder  and 
wheat  straw  for  roughage.  Dairy  feed 
is  selling  for  $3.2,5  per  100  lbs.,  24  per¬ 
cent  protein.  I  think  that  is  too  high  in 
price.  Do  you  think  I  can  mix  it  any 
cheaper  from  the  above  feeds  to  give  good 
results  without  injuring  my  cows? 

Penn.sylvania.  G.  L.  S. 

You  have  doubtless  figured  out  a  way 
best  to  feed  your  roughage,  depending  on 
the  amount  on  hand.  A  feeding  of  hay  in 
early  forenoon  and  late  afternoon  with 
straw  ad  libitum  during  the  day  and  a 
feeding  of  corn  fodder  in  the  evening  is  a 
suggestion.  Make  the  grain  ration  two 
parts  cottonseed  meal,  one  part  gluten 
feed,  two  parts  wheat  bran  and  one  or 
two  parts  of  corn  and  cobmeal.  Add  a 
pound  of  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of  feed. 

H.  F.  J. 


Another  Dairy  Ration 

How  should  I  mix  feed  to  produce  milk? 
I  am  looking  more  for  quantity,  not  so 
much  quality.  I  have  corn  fodder,  clover 
and  Timothhy  hay  well  mixed ;  I  can 
generally  get  corn  and  cobs  chopped  to¬ 
gether.  Bran  scarce;  have  plenty  of  oat 
feed  of  a  good  quality.  This  feed  is  made 
after  the  oatmeal  is  made.  I  can  secure 
cottonseed  meal  and  oil  meal.  S- 

The  cows  should  have  at  least  two 
good  feedings  of  hay  daily  with  corn  fod¬ 
der  given  ad  libitum  during  the  middle 
of  the  day  and  possibly  in  the  evening. 
Make  up  a  grain  ration  containing  plenty 
of  protein  by  using  two  parts  cottonseed 
meal,  one  part  oil  meal,  one  part  oat  feed, 
or  bran  and  two  parts  corn  and  cob  meal. 
Add  one  lb.  of  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of 
feed.  n.  f.  j. 


Ration  for  Thin  Cow  Feeding 

I  have  a  registered  Guernsey  cow, 
calved  two  months  ago,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  very  thin.  _  Will  you  give 
ration  to  fatten  and  nourish  her?  I  buy 
everything  but  pasture.  8.  c.  A. 

New  York. 

I  note  that  all  feed  for  your  cow  has 
to  be  purchased.  Try  to  get  some  good 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  for  roughage. 
Make  the  grain  ration :  2  parts  corn- 

meal.  1  part  cottonseed  meal,  1  part  oil 
meal,  2  parts  wheat  bran.  In  mixing  up 
this  ration  add  one  per  cent  of  coarse, 
fine  salt  to  it.  H.  F.  J. 


Ration  for  Jersey# 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
Jersey  cows,  ration  to  be  economical  and 
productive?  Bran  is  $2.  gluten  $2.70, 
cottonseed  meal  $.3.30  per  100  lbs.  I  have 
clover  hay,  some  coomstalks  and  mangels. 
We  sell  butter  and  cream,  E.  B.  w. 

Lancaster,  N.  Y. 

Give  the  cows  at  least  two  feedings  of 
clover  hay  a  day,  morning  and  night,  and 
a  feed  of  cornstalks  during  the  day.  If 
you  have  plenty  of  mangels,  feed  20  to  30 
lbs.  per  head  per  day  in  two  feeds,  at  time 
grain  is  fed.  At  any  rate  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  make  mangels  last  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible,  rather  than  to  feed  excessive 
amounts  and  use  them  up  in  a  short 
time.  Make  the  grain  ration  three  parts 
bran,  two  parts  gluten  feed,  one  part  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  Add  one  per  cent  of  salt 
when  making  it  up.  H.  F.  J. 


Grain  Ration  With  Mangels  and  Alfatlfa 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  ration  for 
Winter  from  the  following?  Alfalfa, 
mangels,  middlings,  bran,  cornmeal 
ground  or  crushed  oats,  oil  meal  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  *  C.  E.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

':rhe  amount  of  mangels  to  feed  daily 
depends  upon  the  amount  on  hand.  It 
would  be  better  to  try  to  make  them  last 
through  the  Winter,  feeding  15  or  20  lbs. 


a  day,  than  to  feed  30  lbs.  a  day  and  u.se 
them  all  this  Fall.  From  this  you  will 
doubtless  decide  about  how  many  to  feed. 
Get  the  cows  to  eat  all  the  Alfalfa  hay 
they  will  handle  at  three  feeds  a  day,  fore¬ 
noon,  afternoon  and  evening.  Make  the 
grain  ration  one  part  cornmeal,  one  part 
middlings,  two  parts  bran,  one  part 
ground  oats,  two  parts  cottonseed  meal, 
one  part  oil  meal.  If  you  do  not  wish  to 
use  the  cornmeal  or  oat.s,  add  extra  part 
of  bran  and  of  middlings.  Add  one  pound 
salt  to  each  100  lbs.  feed.  H.  F.  j. 


Improving  a  Dairy  Ration 

I  am  feeding  my  four  Guernsey  cows  as 
follows:  Grain,  5  qts.  gluten,  1  qt.  bran, 
1  qt.  oil  meal,  1  qt.  hominy,  and  millet 
in  the  morning,  and  corn  fodder  at  night. 
Pastures  are  fair.  Cows  are  not  in  as 
good  flesh  as  usual,  and  not  holding  out 
well  in  milk.  How  can  I  better  this  ra¬ 
tion?  Should  I  feed  gluten  to  fatten  pigs, 
or  can  I  use  other  grains  with  it  and  get 
good  results  ?  L.  D.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Make  up  a  grain  mixture,  using  two 
parts  gluten  feed,  two  parts  wheat  bran, 
one  part  hominy,  one  part  oil  meal  and 
two  parts  cottonseerl  meal.  A  quai-t  of 


bran  weighs  .5  lb.,  gluten  feed  L3  lb., 
hominy  1.1  lb.,  oil  meal  1.1  lb.,  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  .8  lb.  This  would  make  a 
quart  of  the  above  grain  mixture  equal  to 
.92  lb.,  or  practically  a  pound  to  the 
quart.  You  should  feed  about  a  quart  of 
grain  for  each  1^^  to  two  quarts  milk 
produced  daily.  A  cow  giving  10  quarts 
a  day  ought  to  have  about  six  quarts 
grain  mixture  daily.  If  you  have  to  put 
them  onto  dry  millet  and  dry  corn  fodder 
from  pasture,  the  cows  will  not  do  as  well 
as  if  they  had  silage  or  good  clover  hay, 
or  both.  Gluten  should  be  used  in  rela¬ 
tively  small  amounts  in  connection  with 
corn  and  middlings  for  fattening  hogs. 

U.  F.  J. 


Ration  With  Beets  and  Silage 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  to 
feed  two  cows,  one  a  Holstein  that  fresh¬ 
ened  about  four  months  ago,  and  the  other 
a  heifer  half  Jersey  and  half  Holstein 
that  freshened  the  first  time  a  week  ago? 
I  am  now  feeding  apple  pomace  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  as  my  pasture  is  .short.  In 
about  two  months  I  shall  be  feeding  silage 
and  beets  with  the  Alfalfa  hay.  I  think 
I  shall  feed  beets  right  along  with  the 
pomace.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  all 
right?  C.  8.  T. 

New  York. 

It  will  be  perfectly  all  right  to  feed 
roots  with  apple  pomace.  Probably  the 
best  way  will  be  to  feed  one  feeding  of 
each  a  day.  The  grain  ration  will  scarcely 
need  changing  when  you  begin  to  feed 


November  9,  1918 

silage.  I  should  make  the  grain  ration 
one  part  cornmeal,  three  parts  ground 
oats  or  bran  or  any  three-part  combina¬ 
tion  of  oats  and  bran,  one  part  cottonseed 
meal  and  one  part,  gluten  feed.  Add  a 
of  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of  grain. 

_  H.  F.  J. 

Ration  for  Pigs 

I  have  three  pigs  now  six  months  old, 
one  sow  to  keep  over,  the  others  to  kill 
in  about  eight  weeks.  I  have  about  14 
quarts  of  skim-milk  daily,  plenty  of  small 
potatoes  and  field  corn.  The  corn  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  feed  unshelled.  What  other  feed 
should  go  with  it,  and  what  proportion? 
Should  pigs  be  fed  twice  or  three  times 
daily?  I  now  feed  three  times.  o.  l. 

New  York. 

The  small  potatoes  should  be  boiled  and 
mashed  and  the  skim-milk  added  to  make 
a  mush.  Feed  this  once  a  day,  say  at 
noontime,  giving  what  the  pigs  will  clean 
up.  Feed  ear  corn  ad  libitum  morning 
and  night.  There  will  be  no  danger  of 
overfeeding  after  you  gauge  about  what 
the  pigs  will  clean  up.  After  the  next 
.four  weeks  you  can  drop  the  potato  feed¬ 
ing  for  the  two  hogs  you  are  going  to 
kill,  and  put  the  corn  to  them  to  finish 
them  off.  The  sow  you  are  to  winter  can 
have  the  potatoes  as  long  as  they  last, 
with  the  milk  added,  as  before.  A  couple 
of  quarts  of  wheat  middlings  might  also 
be  added  if  you  can  get  them.  Give  corn 
also,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  to  the 
others,  if  you  do  not  w-ant  her  to  get  too 
fat.  II.  F.  J. 
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Lose  kheli*  Summers  gam 
Ihrougli  Novemoer  neglecl: 

Your  animals  are  now  going  on  dry  feed — hay  and  grain. 

It’s  a  big  change  from  the  succulent,  nutritious  grasses 
of  summer  pastures  which  supply  the  needed  laxatives 
and  tonics. 

Keep  your  animals’  bowels  open  and  regular — drive 
out  the  worms — keep  their  blood  rich — keep  their  diges¬ 
tive  apparatus  in  order — by  feeding  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic. 

A  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller 

Don’t  allow  your  stock  to  “get  off  feed  ’’  and  in  a  run¬ 
down  condition. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  does  not  take  the  place  of  feed 
but  it  eliminates  waste  because  it  gives  appetite,  good 
health  and  good  digestion,  .and  enables  animals  to  get 
the  most  benefit  out  of  their  feed. 

Buy  Stock  Tonic  according  to  the  size  of  your  herd.  Here’s  a 

Sestion  for  your  guidance:  Get  from  your  dealer  2  pounds  for 
average  hog,  5  pounds  for  each  horse,  cow  or  steer,  to  start 
with,  feed  as  directed  and  then  watch  results. 

Why  Pay  the  Peddler  Twice  My  Price  ? 

You  buy  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  at  an  honest  price  from  a 
responsible  dealer  in  your  own  town  who  guarantees  it,  and  who 
refunds  your  money  if  it  does  not  do  as  claimed. 

25-lb.  Pall,  $2.25 ;  100-lb.  Drum,  $7.50 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada 
Smaller  packages  in  proportion. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 
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Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

will  start  Your  Pullets  and 
Moulted  Hens  to  Laying 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Selecting  the  Layers 

A  description  of  a  method  of  judging 
laying  fowls  for  egg  production  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Poultry 
Husbandry  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  will  be  mailed  Tipon  request. 
This  was  formulated  at  the  poultry-judg¬ 
ing  school  held  there  in  July,  and  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  and  Investigators  in  Poultry 
Husbandry. 

This  description  covers  the  changes  due 
to  loss  of  fat  in  laying,  as  shown  by  color 
variations,  the  body  changes,  changes  in 
secondary  sexual  characters,  and  in  tem¬ 
perament  and  activity.  Few  things  are 
more  important  to  the  poultryman  than 
the  ability  to  cull  out  the  drones  of  a 
flock,  and  this,  of  course,  can  only  be 
done  if  the  laying  hen  reveal  the  facts  of 
her  activity  through  body ,  changes  that 
can  be  recognized.  The  value  of  this 
work  will  be  recognized  by  all  poultry- 
men  and  will  result  in  a  large  demand  for 
the  publication  above  referred  to. 

“  M,  B,  D. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
Oct.  23,  1918: 

BARRED  ROCKS'  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  21  1703 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J .  18  1287 

Richard  Allen,  Mass .  28  2023 

Jules  F.  Francals,  L.  1 .  14  1876 

Tom  J.  Adamson,  Canada .  26  1912 

Fairflelds  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H .  30  1611 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm,  Ontario .  21  1286 

Rodman  SchafI,  N.  H .  21  1422 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  V . .  18  1801 

John  C.  Philips,  Mass .  14  1.W8 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y .  19  1779 

Ingleslde  Farm.N,  Y .  17  1875 

Agricultural  College,  Oregon.....,.,,,,  27  1721 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  13  1371 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass....  6  1271 

8.  Bradford  Aliy n.  Mass . .  20  1.559 

Manomet  Farm,  Mass .  19  1338 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.’A.  Hall,  Conn .  6  1122 

WHITE  WYAND0TTE8 

Merrythought  Farm, Conn .  12  1609 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  40  2147 

Brayman  Farm,  N.  H .  25  1882 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario .  27  1721 

Vine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . .  18  979 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  T .  11  1765 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa .  29  1397 

F  W.  Harris,  N.  Y.-. .  27  1817 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  R.  1 . 30  1808 

J.  Frank  Dubois.  Mass .  21  1652 

BUFF  WYANDOTTE8 

Fred  Rockwood,  N.  H .  20  1387 

Cook  &  Porter,  Mass .  24  1762 

J.  J.  Dansro,  Vt .  11  1183 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn.^ass .  21  1421 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn .  20  1809 

H.  R.  Sullivan,  Conn .  27  1551 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Conyers  Farm,  Conn .  18  1023 

€has.  H.  Lane,  Mass.. .  28  1622 

FlintstoneFarm.Mass... .  22  1260 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Conn .  13  1280 

Charles  O.  Polbemus,  N.  Y .  27  1536 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  12  1617 

Springdale  Poultry  Farm.  Conn .  21  1507 

Natick  Farm,  R.  1 . 18  1085 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass...' .  22  1794 

Richard  Allen,  Mass .  27  1942 

A.  W.  Rumery.  N.  H .  30  1652 

Archie  R.  Colburn,  N.  H .  8  1279 

Allan’s  Hardtobeat  Reds,  R.  1 .  9  1621 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.  H .  16  1628 

W.  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  17  1491 

Jacol)  H.  Jansen, Conn . 30  1539 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.J .  17  1374 

BUTTERCUPS 

Hiddenhurst  Buttercup  Yds.,  N.  T .  29  1374 

OREGONS  fr 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallls,Ore..,,  4S  2321 

ORLOFFS 

W.  H.  Bassett,  Cheshire.  Conn .  0  1366 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

Harry  Paxton,  N.  Y .  10  1286 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

K.  I).  Bird,  Conn .  0  1627 

Blue  Andalusian  Club  of  Amerlca,N.Y.  11  1323 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  9  1637 

Braeslde  Poultry  Farm,  Pa.;..,......,.  22  2015 

J.  O.  LeKevre.  N.  Y .  24  1998 

Herraon  K.  White,  N  J . 9  1529 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn . . .  4  1030 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . . .  14  1670 

P.G.  Platt,  Pa . 16  1560 

Greendale  Farms,  N.  Y .  14  1750 

Dautrlch  Bros.,  Conn .  12  1736 

B.  a.'Ells,  N.  J .  11  1755 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  16  2037 

Will  Barron,  England . 8  1688 

Tom  Barron,  England .  21  1818 

Miss  N.  H.  Bell,  England .  21  1802 

Bushkill  Poultry  B’arm,  Pa.. .  3  1472 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y .  20  1922 

Eglantine  Farm,  Md .  7  1383 

Bay  vine  B’arms,  N.  J .  22  1512 

Margareta  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  8  1339 

Lovell  Gordon,  ,N.  Y . 4  1475 

B.  A.  Ballard,  Pa .  26  1839 

W.  E.  Atkinson.  Conn .  8  1764 

HilltopPoultry  Yards,  Conn . 8  1603 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  37  1871 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn .  27  1769 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 10  1758 

J.  F.  Crowley,  Mass . .  14  1402 

M.T.  Lindsay,  N.  Y .  10  1641 

H.  E.  Gates,  Conn . 0  ,  1447 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa .  22  1986 

Royal  Farms,  Inc..  Conn .  9  1396 

Jas.  F.  Harrington.  Ni  J.... .  12  1499 

W.  K.  Robinson.  Ill .  4  1463 

Wlndsweep  Farm.  Conn  .  10  1506 

Prescott’s  Poultry  Place,  Conn .  17  1418 

W.J.  Cocking,  N.J... . ; .  14  1414 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . ll  1702 

Fredonia  Farm,  Conn. .  21  1401 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo .  16  1.503 

Conyers  Farm.  Conn; . i....  12  ,  1651 

Frances  H.  Mersereau,  Conn.. . .  4  1240 

Lakewood  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . .  19  1705 

Henry  B.  Heine,  N.  J .  10  1568 

Total .  1712  158115 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  31,  1918. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

MILK. 

Price  to  producers  in  150-mile  zone 
from  New  York  for  3  per  cent  milk  is 
$3.81  per  100  lbs.  Retail  prices  at  New 
York  are:  Grade  A  bottled,  18  cents; 
grade  B  bottled,  16  cents ;  loose  milk  to 
stores,  12%  cents;  loose  milk  by  stores, 
13  cents. 

BUTTER. 

The  market  remains  without  much 
price  change.  Receipts  are  moderate  and 
trade  only  fairly  good. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  58*2®  59J)5 

Good  to  Choice  .  55  ®  57 

Lower  Grades .  49  ®  53 

Dairy,  best .  57  ®  58 

Common  to  Good .  47  ®  55 

City  made .  i  38  a  42 

Packing  Stock . f  36  ®  40 

Process  .  44  ®  51 

CHEESE. 

Prices  are  one-half  cent  lower,  both 
here  and  at  up-State  primary  markets. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  32  «>  32^ 

Good  to  choice .  31  ®  311^^ 

Lower  grades .  29  @  30 

Skims,  best .  25  a  25^ 

Fair  to  good .  17  a  23 

EGGS. 

Receipts  of  new-laid  qualities  are  very 
light,  and  prices  still  further  advanced, 
some  sales'"  of  white  being  reported  at  94 
cents.  Gathered  stock  is  selling  in  a 
wide  range,  from  40  to  75  cents. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy  .... 

Medium  to  good . . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

Common  to  good . . 

Gathered,  best,  white . . 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  . 

1.0  wer  grad  es . 42 

Storage . . . 40 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . .12  00 

Bulls  . 6  00 

Cows  . 4  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 14  00 

Culls . 8  00 

Hogs . 15  78 

Sheep,  100  lb8< . 

Lambs  . 13  00 

DRESSBD  MEATS. 

Calves,  choice . 25 

Common  to  good .  16 

Pigs . .  . . 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Receipts  moderate  and  demand  good  for 
fowls.  Sales  ai’e  reported  at :  Fowls,  28 
to  31c ;  chickens,  26  to  28c ;  roosters, 
22c ;  turkeys,  32  to  33c;  ducks,  24  to  25c  ; 
geese,  24  to  25c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best . 

Medium  to  good .  25 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  45 

Fair  to  Good .  34 

Fowls . 

Roosters . 

Spring  Ducks .  39 

Squabs,  doz . .  2  00 
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BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  ibs . 

Pea . 

California,  small  wblte, . 11  00 

Bed  Kidney . 9  00 

White  Kidney . 12  00 

Lima,  CHllfornla..' . 13  50 

FRUITS. 

Supplies  of  medium-grade  apples  are 
larger.  Market  is  stronger  on  the  high 
grades.  Grapes  in  moderate  receipt  and 
high.  Cranberries  dull.  Pears  of  such 
dessert  varieties  as  Bose,  Sheldon,  Clair- 
geau  and  Anjou  sell  at  high  figures  when 
in  proper  condition.  Anjou,  as  a  rule,  is 
not  so  well  ripened  when  offered  to  the 


retail  trade 
sells  slowly. 


as  the  other  varieties,  and 


Apples— Baldwin,  bbl . 

@  5  00 

Gravenstein  . . 

@|6  00 

Grimes  .  . . . 

®  4  50 

Alexander . 

®  6  OO 

Maiden  Blush. . 

@  5  00 

Wealthy . 

@  7  00 

Jonathan  . 

@  8  00 

McIntosh  . . . 

®  9  00 

Pears.  Anjou,  bbl . 

@  8  00 

C'alrgeau,  bbl  . . 

@  9  00 

Sheldon,  bbl . 

@10  00 

Kieffer,  bbl . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

@  4  50 

@10  00 

Grapes,  201b.  bkt  . 

@  1  25 

Quincei,  bbl . 

@8  00 

NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  bu . 

@12  00 

Hickory  nuts,  bu . 

@  6  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  market  very  dull  on  medium  and 
Tinder  grades.  Conditions  with  onions  are 
very  bad,  some  of  the  stock  being  poor 
and  the  demand  on  the  whole  light,  partly 
owing  to  the  prevailing  warm  weather. 
Cabbage,  cauliflower  and  celery  mainly 
lower. 

Potatoes— L.  I.,  bbl . 4  25  a  5  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  3  60  a  3  75 

Maine,  bbl .  4  25  a  4  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbL . 2  75  a  3  25 

Beets,  bbl .  1  50  a  2  50 

Carrots,  bbl . .  150  a  2  00 

Cabbage,  ton . 15  00  a20  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  25  a  1  00 

Onions.  100  lbs . . .  1  00  @  2  50 

Peppers,  bbl .  50  €>  2  25 

String  Beans  bu .  25  a  1  75 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl, .  100  ®  150 

Peas,  bu .  3  00  a  3  50 

Lima  Beans  bu  .  75  a  2  00 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1  75  a  2  25 

Egg  Plants,  bu . . . -  50  ®  75 

Tomatoes,  bu .  50  a  1  50 

Cucumbers,  bu,  . . .  100  @2  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Tlmotby,  No.  1.  ton  . . 7.  35  00  a3600 

No.  2 . 32  00  e34  00 

No.  3... . .< . 26  00  @30  00 

Clover  mixed . 32  00  @3100 

Straw,  Bye . 20  00  @2100 

(Continued  on  page  1283) 


To  Make  Hens  Lay 

Put  Sleekene  in  the  Dry  Mash 

A  bird  mu.st 
be  healthy  to 
lay  and  Slee¬ 
kene  mixed 
with  the  mash 
is  advised  to 
put  hens  in 
prime  condi¬ 
tion.  You  only 
mix  half  a 
package  in  a 
bushel  of  dry 
mash  or,  if  you 
prefer  a  wet 
mash,  one 
tabiespoonfiil 
a  day  is  suffici¬ 
ent  for20  hens. 

GET  A  TRIAL  PACKAGE 

Thus  you  can  see  for  yourself  the  high 
value  of  Sleekene.  Try  a  package  and 
let  Sleekene  quickly  prove  its  worth  to  you. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  a  full 
sized  package  will  be  sent  postpaid  for 
50  cents. 

Made  only  by 

G.  C.  HANFORD  MFG.  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCTS%POULTRY 


..ORB. 

.  Eggs  ! , 

.^6  Healthy  , 

Chicks  ! — 

Feed  YOUR  poultry 

Maurer'S  'Kwality” 
Meat  Scrap 

Us^  at  New  ders^  Contest 

lr|*AA/l9i8  Farmers  Almanac 
Samples  of 
”  Products  ' 


Generous 

d'KWALITY’’ 

WRn*e  To-OAV. 

MAURER  manufacturing  CO.^ 
..OcPT,  365. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
limes  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 

vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, - 

profits  larger. 

MANN’S Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
OTistle.  Never  clogs.  lO  Days' Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.  W.MannCo.,  Box  15,  Milford.  Mass. 


Ferris  WhiteLeghorns 

A  real  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  years,  rec¬ 
ords  from  ZOO  to  264  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
and  yearling  hens,  breading  males,  egrgs  for  hatching, 
and  day-old  chicks.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  giianiiitee 
results.  Catalog  gives  prices;  describesstock.  tells  all 
about  our  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  gat  by 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now — it  is 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  S3S  Union.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


Special  White  Rock  Sale 

We  are  stocking  our  farm  with  Barron  Leghorns 
and  are  offering  all  our  White  Rocks  for  sale,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  following  birds;  30  yearling 'hens  at 
$3.00  each;  20  April  hatched  pullets ready-to-Iay  at 
$t.90  each;  3  cocks  at  $5.00  each  ;  5  cockerels  at  $5.00 
each.  We  also  have  some  very  choiceBarron  cock¬ 
erels  at  $5.00  each,  or  $4.50  each  in  lots,  five  or  more. 
All  stock  shipped  subject  to  customers’  approval. 
THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 

Barred  Rock  CockarelsKTSLt'ffS 

Both  light  and  dark.  Also  Parks’ heavy-laying  .strain . 
and  I’arks’  heavy-laying  strain  crossed  with  Thompson’s 
for  utility.  Clmice  trios  from  the  above  strains.  Piico 
ranging  from  810  to  $20.  Pons  818  to  835.  Single 
cockerel,  83.50  to  81 5.  All  birds  shipped  on  approval. 
I.  H.  BACORN,  .  Serg:eant8viUe,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  \Yliite  Leghorns 

314  egg  strain.  4  yearling  hens  and  1  cockerel,  81  5. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  -  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

bred'  Barred  Rock  Cocks  and  Cockerels 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Charles  Eckhart,  Shohola.  Pa. 


SUNNY  “EFFICIENT”  S.  C.  W. 
CREST  Bred  For  Business  LEGHORNS 

Trice  list  pamphlet  with  harpains.  Largest  poultry 
in  State.  SUNNY  CREST  POULTRY  FARM,  East  Aurora,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Full  Blood  S.G.W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Fine  specimen.s  of  the  famous  Bai  ron  strain.  $3., 50 
each.  VERNON  R,  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.Y. 


For  Saje-Selecfed  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Martin’s,  Regal-Dorcas  line.  $4  and  $5  each. 
H.  W.  BUNK,  ■  Germantown,  New  York 


248-260-Egg  Strain  .Tl’jr.Cockerob  aiV. 

larjfe  and  vigoroiiP.  PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton,  H.  Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  R  E  D  S 

Vibert  trapnested  stock.  2.71  to  261  egg  strain.  Cockerels, 
S3  and  85  each.  ANNA  M.  JONE.S,  Craryvili.b,  N.  Y. 


Hilldale  Farm  Giant  Bronze  Tnrkeys 

Order  now.  Will  deliver  any  time  to  Dec.  31st. 

Toms,  8*10  to  $15;  liens,  86. 

Mrs.  GEO.  G.  ROYCE,  Depeyster,  N.  Y, 


For  Sale-Mammoth  Bronze  Turks 

crossed  with  wild  strain.  Fine,  Healthy,  May-hntclied 
birds.  Toms,  88(  Hens;  85.  M.  E.  IITIIK. Harlh M.fo,  Y.rmonl 


Extra LargeGiantBronze Turkeys  ?  “ 


Kossie.  N.Y. 


Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS 


0  r 


For 

Sale  _  _ _ 

$5  each.  E.  L.  BROWWE,  Brownes  Point,  Bowdoinham,  Me 


TOULOUSE  GEESE.,’, 


Light  Brahmas  Only 

and83  Each.  IIAT.STACK  MODNTAI.N  KAKM,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


Want  to  Arrange  for  Hatching  Eggs "'jniy'! 

Any  breed;  any  quantity.  MAMMOTH  HATCHERY.  Wo,d  Ridge.  H.  J. 


Chickens  Sick? — Use  Germozone 

Roup,  colds,  bowel  troubles,  sore  head,  limber  neck,  etc. 
At  dealers  or  postpaid  76  cts.  with  6  book  Poultry  Librarv. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Dept.  463,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


COCKERELS  FOR  SALE 

MRS.  0.  S.  GUTHRIE,  Prayer  Spring  Farm,  Oronoque,  Conn. 


Pure  Bred 
Whltft  Holland 


TYTDVrir'VC!  E.  J.  RIDER, 

1  UKUlJCj  X  3  Rodman,  N.  Y. 


Cockerels-Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

and  better.  $2  and  up.  SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM,  Ridgely,  Md. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerel8-;;«TiavC7ilf^^^^^ 

oroiis  Birds.  MOUHTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Hopowell  Jcl.,  R.  T. 


Pure  Bourbon-Red  Turkeys 

Hens,  85|  toms,  85.  Four  two-year  hens.  One  two-year 
tom.  Write  for  price.  AKTHUIl  U.  FIIEEMAK,  Pnliukl,  N.Y. 


I  Practical 

Live  Slock  Books 

FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— 

Henry . 

$2.50 

MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRO¬ 
DUCTS — Slocking 

2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— 
Mayo . 

1.75 

PRODUCTIVE  SWINE 
HUSBANDRY— Da«/  . 

1.75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANI- 
MALS — Harper  . 

1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING  —  Van 
Slyke . 

1.75 

BUTTER  MAKING— Pui/ouj 

.60 

MILK  TESTING  —  Publoiv 
and  Troy . 

.60 

'  '  - 
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DOWN  an^ 
One  Year 
To  Pay 


Easy  To  Clean 
Easy  To  Turn 


'PHINK  of  it !  For  only  $2  down  you  can  now 
get  any  size  of  the  New  Butterfly  Cream 
Separator  direct  from  our  factory  on  a  plan 
whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and  more  be* 
fOP5  you  pay.  You  won’t  feel  the  cost.  For  only  $38 
buy  the  No.  2}i  Junior.  A  light  run- 
wning,  easycleaning.closeskimming.dnrable, 

.  ■  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  120  quarts  per 
w  MWhour.  We  also  make  four  other  sizes  of  the 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

up  to  our  big  800  pound  capacity  machine  shown  here — all  sold 
nourlil 


at  similar  low  prices  and  on  our  iineral  terms  of  only  82  do 
and  a  year  to  pay.  Every  machine  guaranteed  a  lifetime 
Bgainst  defects  in  material  and  workmanship. 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

You  can  have  80  days’  FREE  trial  and  sea 
for  yourself  how  easily  one  of  these  splen¬ 
did  machines  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  alongside  of 
any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  if  pleased. 

If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  refund  your  $2  deposit  and  pay  the 
freight  charges  both  ways.  You  won’t  be 
You  take  no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder 


I  out  one  penny. _ _ _  _  _ „ _ 

I  and  direct-from-factory  offer,  Buy  direct  and  save  money.  Write  lodiy. 

|ALBAUGH-D0VERjD0MPAir^^ 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Has  the  Rochester  seed  oats  agent 
with  samples  of  his  wonderful  new  va¬ 
riety  yet  made  his  appearance  in  your 
vicinity?  He  travels  by  automobile,  is 
reported  by  some  of  his  victims  to  be  a 
very  convincing  talker.  The  Rochester 
houses  sending  out  these  salesmen  have 
made  the  same  extravagant  claim  for  their 
seeds  for  25  years  back.  Usually  the 
variety  is  discarded  both  by  the  seed 
house  and  grower  after  the  first  year. 
We  know  of  no  variety  of  seeds  intro¬ 
duced  by  this  class  of  houses  that  have 
stood  the  test  of  time.  No  one  except  the 
sellers  of  the  oats  has  any  information 
as  to  their  productiveness ;  but,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  past  experiences  of 
farmers  with  this  class  of  houses  those 
who  are  placing  orders  at  $3  per  bushel 
will  get  less  than  a  dollar’s  worth  of  seed 
and  the  balance  can  be  charged  up 
against  “guff”  of  the  sale.sman.  Farmers 
desiring  reliable  seeds  will  go  to  reliable 
seed  houses  for  them. 

The  Hartford  Realty  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  conducts  a  restaurant  in  that  city, 
and  solicited  egg  shipments  from  me.  I 
sent  them  .37  dozen  eggs  during  March, 
rendered  bill  amounting  to  $29.65.  I  have 
asked  repeatedly  for  payment,  but  cannot 
get  check.  Can  you  help  me?  I  hate  to 
have  a  prosperous  company  beat  me  out 
of  a  just  claim.  D.  R.  B. 

Connecticut. 

We  were  obliged  to  refer  this  account 
to  our  attorney  for  collection.  The  Hart¬ 
ford  Realty  Company  ignored  him  as  they 
had  the  shipper  and  ourselves,  but  after 
some  pressure  he  made  the  collection.  If 
accounts  of  this  kind  have  to  be  turned 
over  to  an  atttorney  before  they  are  paid, 
shippers  will  save  themselves  annoyance 
and  expense  by  passing  by  a  house  that 
has  established  such  a  reputation.  One 
experience  with  one  shipper  will  serve  to 
save  other  readers  from  a  similar  loss. 

A  few  days  after  I  wrote  you  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  for  the  two  cases  of  eggs 
shipped  J.  Stern,  175  Chambers  St,  New 
York.  He  allowed  me  50c  per  dozen  for 
one  case  and  55c  for  the  other,  saying  that 
the  quality  was  poor.  The  next  shipment, 
after  these  two  cases,  I  sent  to  another 
house' and  received  70c  per  dozen.  The 
eggs  shipped  J.  Stern  were  from  the  same 
hens  and  none  of  them  more  than  a  week 
old.  A.  D. 

New  York. 

The  above  report  speaks  for  itself.  J. 
Stern  is  one  of  the  receivers  who  repre¬ 
sents  himself  as  a  “wholesale  dealer”  and, 
therefore,  is  not  subject  to  the  commission 
merchants’  law  which  requires  that  com¬ 
mission  merchants  file  a  bond  with  the 
State  Department  for  the  protection  of 
shippers.  This  class  of  dealers  charge 
no  commission,  but  pay  egg  shippers  as 
little  or  much  as  their  conscience  v^ill 
allow..  Egg  dealers,  as  a  rule,  are  very 
short  on  the  commodity  known  as  “con¬ 
science.”  A  difference  between  55c  and 
70c  per  dozen  make  a  pret-y  liberal  profit 
on  egg  shipments.  Our  aurice  to  poultry- 
men,  on  general  principles,  has  been  to 
refuse  to  make  shipments  to  any  of  these 
houses  styling  themselves  as  “wholesale 
dealers,”  “receivers,”  etc. 

The  concern  has  shelled  out  partly  for 
bili  due  so  long.  Now  what  can  we  do 
for  you?  You  can  hardly  imagine  w'hat 
a  difference  it  makes  with  us  to  feel  there 
i.s  someone  who  has  the  farmers’  inter¬ 
ests  at  heart.  G.  w.  B. 

New  York. 

This  is  just  the  position  we  want 
to  hold  with  our  people.  Whatever 
power  we  have  to  use  will  be  exerted  in 
their  behalf.  It  is  not  fair  to  hold  up 
payment  for  their  goods  from  one  to 
four  months.  Small  city  concerns  cannot 
do  business  on  this  basis,  but  they  ex¬ 
pect  a  farmer  to  wait  an  indefinite  period 
for  his  money. 

Records  Oct.  4,  1918,  show  an  invol¬ 
untary  petition  in  bankruptcy  filed  against 
Crow  Elkhart  Motor  Co.  by  Chas  I. 
Monge,  Ishell  Lbr.  &  Co.  Coal  Co.  and  Ora 
Keff,  all  of  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  above  report  from  a  reliable  source 
is  only  the  logical  result  of  an  attempt  to 
finance  a  manufacturing  enterprise  by 
selling  stock  to  the  public.  We  referred 
to  the  stock-selling  feature  of  this  com¬ 
pany’s  operations  nearly  two  years  ago, 
and  advised  our  people  to  invest  their  sav¬ 
ings  otherwise.  When  hard  timos  come 
these  concerns  selling  stock  on  the 
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strength  of  further  business  instead  of 
substantial  assets  are  unable  to  stand  the 
strain. 

On  October  7  we  received  from  the 
American  Railway  Express  Company 
$72.24,  the  full  amount  of  our  bill  for 
consignment  of  fowls  lost  September  18, 
1917.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  as  it  was  through  your  efforts 
the  bill  was  paid.  We  know  you  have 
bt-ju  to  expense  and  trouble  and  we 
would  like  you  to  send  us  a  bill  for  same, 
and  also  to  know  how  we  appreciate^  the 
kindness  and  interest  shown  a  subscriber. 
We  thought  before  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the 
very  best  farm  paper  going.  Now  we 
know  it  is  the  best  in  more  ways  than 
one.  We  can  never  afford  to  be  without 
it.  K.  &  H. 

New  York. 

This  claim  covered  damage  to  shipment 
of  poultry  that  was  nearly  dead  when  de¬ 
livered  because  of  delay  and  neglect,  and 
was  consequently  refused  by  the  con¬ 
signee,  The  express  company  at  first  de¬ 
clined  all  responsibility.  Later  they  of¬ 
fered  $11  in  settlement,  which  w’e  em¬ 
phatically  refused,  and  we  are  gratified 
to  have  the  full  amount  at  this  time, 
which  wms  justly  due.  We  have  no  bill 
to  render,  but  wish  we  might  have  vouch¬ 
ers  for  the  rest  of  our  good  friends  whose 
claims  are  equally  as  just  and  have  been 
standing  a  long  time.  The  consolidated 
companies  are  working  a  little  better,  but 
many  claims  entered  during  July  and  Au¬ 
gust  are  still  hanging  fire.  The  officials 
believe  in  letting  “patience  have  her  per¬ 
fect  work.” 

After  waiting  two  years  for  payment  of 
a  bill  owing  me  in  Minne.sota,  I  am  tempt¬ 
ed  to  appeal  to  you,  as  so  many  have  done. 
I  am  an  elderly  lady  and  every  cent 
counts  w'ith  me.  Two  years  ago  I  made 
six  crochet  yokes  for  Mrs.  H.  M.  Tuelle, 
Annandale,  Minn.  The  Summer  before 
she  sold  three  yokes  for  me  for  $25,  which 
encouraged  me  to  send  the  six  yokes,  I 
have  not  heard  a  word  from  her  since  her 
acknowledgment  of  receipt  of  yokes.  I 
have  written  again  and  again,  but  can  get 
no  W'ord  in  reply.  I  have  heard  through 
others  that  the  yokes  are  sold,  but  she 
has  not  sent  me  a  cent,  nor  any  word  of 
explanation.  As  this  Summer’s  season 
is  over,  she  must  have  money  to  pay,  I 
should  receive  $25  for  the  six  yokes,  but, 
if  impossible,  will  take  $18;  that,  or  re¬ 
turn  the  yokes  to  me.  Can  you  manage 
it  for  me?  M.  A.  D.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

We  print  this  complaint  simply  as  a 
caution  to  readers  W’ho  may  be  inclined 
to  send  their  handiwork  to  irresponsible 
parties  for  sale.  If  there  is  any  more 
contemptible  method  of  getting  goods  to 
sell,  we  have  not  heard  of  it.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  those  who  are  ill  able  to  afford  the 
loss  who  are  deliberately  appi-oached. 
We  have  w’arned  against  work-at-home 
schemes  of  one  kind  and  another,  and 
against  many  exchanges  for  women’s 
w'ork,  and  the  only  way  to  be  sure  you 
are  dealing  w'ith  honorable  people  is  to 
investigate  before  dealing  with  them. 

I  have  checks  for  $90.38  against  N. 
Abramson,  treasurer  of  the  Evergreen 
Valley  Dairy  Company,  Inc.,  752  West 
17Sth  Street,  New  York.  These  ‘checks 
have  been  returned  to  me  twice  from 
a  Newark  bank.  I  also  sold  this  com¬ 
pany  2,400  pounds  of  milk  through  No¬ 
vember,  for  which  they  never  paid  any¬ 
thing.  If  you  can  do  anything  for  me 
about  this  I  shall  be  very  grateful.  F.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Evergreen  Valley  Dairy  Company 
has  gone  out  of  business,  and  as  there  are 
no  assets  it  is  impossible  to  get  anything 
on  the  account.  Mr.  Abramson  is  with¬ 
out  financial  standing  and  the  shipper 
must  accept  a  total  loss  on  the  transac¬ 
tion.  To  save  these  losses  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  deal  with  concerns  that  can 
give  you  a  good  substantial  financial  rat¬ 
ing. 

Can  you  give  me  any  infoxmiation  re¬ 
garding  the  enclosed  article  on  the  “Won¬ 
derful  Egg  Producer”?  Seems  to  me  it 
is  largely  guff;  have  not  tried  it,  but  if 
my  suspicious  are  justified  you  will  want 
to  put  the  public  wise.  A.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

The  article  enclosed  is  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  reading  matter  form  telling  of  an 
egg  tonic  which  will  double  the  profits  of 
any  poultryman  by  doubling  the  egg  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  hens.  A  season’s  supply 
can  be  secured  from  E.  J.  Reefer  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  for  the  small  sum  of  $1. 
The  claims  are  too  extravagant  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  seriously  by  any  practical  poul¬ 
tryman,  and  this  class  of  advertising  is 
never  accepted  for  the  columns  of  The 
R.  N.-Y. 


Rubber  Footwear  in 
“No  Man’s  Land” 

**Over  there”  our  boys  are  fighting  knee-deep  in  mud.  Keeping  fit 
under  these  conditions  is  difficult.  Rubber  footwear  has  therefore  become 
almost  indispensable  for  men  in  the  trenches. 

Xo  keep  America’s  troops  supplied  with  rubber  footwear  is  all-important. 
Men  who  are  fighting  must  have  first  choice.  Xhis  limits  home  supplies 
but  saves  valuable  lives  overseas. 

Our  outdoor-working  customers,  we  are  sure,  will  cheerfully  meet  thii 
situation.  We  regret  our  inability  to  take  care  of  every  demand  for  U.  S. 
Protected”  rubber  footwear.  We  thank  our  patrons  and  look  forward  to 
serving  them  again.  Until  then,  look  for  the  U.  S.  Seal  on  every  pair 
and  remember  the  name. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

New  York 


U.  S.  Rubber  Footwear: 


■mTEML®®  E®Y 

ORIGINAL  KEROSENE  TRACTOR 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  this  three-plow  tractor,  with  25  H.P. 
at  belt  is  the  ideal  “general  utility"  tractor  for  any  size  farm.  Its  light 
weight,  simplicity,  great  durability,  ample  power  and  economy  give  i» 

The  Widest  Range  of  Availability 
At  Minimum  Operating  Cost 

Discriminating  buyers  are  choosing  the  Waterloo  Boy  because  of  its 
demonstrated  success  in  the  hands  of  users  under  all  conditions;  because  it 
is  built  and  fully  guaranteed  by  a  responsible  manufacturer;  because  of  its 
dependability  in  emergencies,  unusual  fuel  economy,  and  because  conveni¬ 
ently  located  distributors  insure  prompt  and  courteous  service  when  needed. 

Write  for  fr 

Geo.  W.  Brendingr,  Mil- 
(oicl.  111.,  writes:  “Your  trac¬ 
tor  has  given  complete  satis¬ 
faction.  1  plowed  seventy 
acres  in  eight  days  with  a 
three-bottom  John  Deere 
Plow;  did  most  of  my  disc¬ 
ing  with  it  using  two  1 8  in. 
wheel  discs  at  all  times.  Kept 
close  record  of  operating 
cost— $2  per  day  paid  for  all 
fuel  and  lubricating  oil  when 
doing  a  full  day's  work." 


JOHN  DEERE. 


ee  illustrated  catalog  givmg  full  Information. 


Chas.  W.  Carlson,  Strom^ 
burg.  Neb.,  writes:  "Your 
tractor  is  O.  K.  It  is  cheap  to 
operate — not  more  than  two 
gallons  kerosene  to  the  acre, 

glowing  good  depth,  with  3- 
ottom  1 4  in.  John  Deere  Plow. 
Plowed  old  alfalfa,  sod  pas¬ 
ture,  stock  and  stubble  ground 
without  trouble.  I  use  the  trac¬ 
tor  to  pull  28  in.  thresher  and 
thresh  33  loads  of^wheat  to  a 
barrel  of  kerosene.  ' 


5306  W.  Third  Ave.,  MoUne,  IIL 
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Produce,  Prices  and  Trade 
(Continued  from  page  12S1) 

0  GAIN. 

Following  :ire  the  ({overninent  prices  on 
I  red  wheat  at  various  markets: 
New  York.  .liL'.nTyo  ;  Chicago.  .$2.2:5 ;  -St. 
I.ouis,  .$2.21.  No.  2  Yellow  corn  at  New 
York,  .$1.74').l  ;  Chicago.  ,$l..o0.  Oats,  No. 
.‘5  white,  New  York,  TSc;  rye,  .$1.77. 


N( 


Philadelphia  Markets 

I5UTTEH. 

liest  creamery  prints.  (5‘5  to  (mc  ;  tub 
chtdce,  t»0  to  Glc;  packing  stock,  :>{)  to 
41c. 

EGGS. 

Nearby  choice.  05  to  07c;  gadiered, 
best.  57  to  59c;  lower  grades,  40  to  52c. 

LIVE  POUI.TKY. 

Fowls,  29  to  32c ;  chickens,  .‘50  to  32c ; 
nuit-fers,  24  to  2Sc ;  ducks,  2S  to  32c; 
guineas,  pair,  75c  to  .$1.25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens.  35  to  40c ;  fowls,  34  to  .38c ; 
roosters,  28yc;  ducks.  Spring,  .39  to  40c; 
squabs,  doz.,  .$0  to  .$8.25. 

FRUITS. 

"Apples,  bbl.,  .$3  to  .$7.50 ;  pears,  bbl., 
.$7  to  .$10 ;  grapes,  ll-lb.  bkt.,  24  to  .32c ; 
cranberries,  .$2.50  to  ,$3.25. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  No.  1,  bbl..  $3.50  to  .$4.50; 
%  bu.  bkt.,  75c  to  $1.15 ;  sweet  potatoes, 
bbl..  $2.50  to  $3.25 ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50;  cabbage,  ton.  $15  to  $20;  onions, 
100  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Sheep  Meeting  and  Sale 

Cash  prizes  exceeding  $1,800  are  offered 
to  exhibitors  at  the  sheep  meeting,  exhi¬ 
bition  and  sale  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
12-14.  This  meeting  and  sale  is  given 
by  the  Albany  Chamber  of  (’ommerce, 
State  .Agricultural  Society.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets,  and  the 
State  Food  Commission,  and  is  purely 
patriotic  in  its  purposes. 

’  no  fees  for  adhiis.sion  or 
exhibits;  no  sale  charges 


There  will  be 
for  entries  of 
and  hay  and 
free  to  stock 


Berkshire  Swine  Sale 

33)e  Berkshire  County  Berkshire  Club 
i>f  1‘ittsfield,  Mass.,  will  hold  a  sale  of 
Berkshire  swine  at  Blythewood  Farms 
Nov.  12.  -\uimals  of  high  quality  will  be 
offered.  The  evening  previous  there  will 
be  a  banquet  at  the  American  House. 
Win.  II.  ^fcKee  is  secretary  of  the  club. 


exhibition  or  sale.  I’rizes 


bedding  will  be  supplied 
consigiu'd  for 
of  $10  to  $15  are  offered  for  champion 
ram  and  champion  ewe.  Flock  prizes  on 
liens  of  one  aged  ewe,  one  yearling  ewe, 
one  ewe  lamb  and  oiu'  ram,  run  fi’om 
,$4  to  $12;  and  individual  ■  prizes  from 
$1  to  .$8.  In  addition,  the  following  spe¬ 
cial  pi-emiums  are  offered  : 

James  C.  Duncan,  for  the  Interstate 
IJvestock  Company,  offers  $2.5  for  best 
pen  of  five  grade  wether  lambs,’  to  be 
.iudged  from  the  consumer’s  standpoint, 
best  pen  of  five  grade  ewe 


for 


and  $2.5 
I. a  m  bs. 

Henry  L. 
b('st  ]ien  of 
laim  lambs. 


Wardwell  offers  $2.5  for  the 


three  registered  Shropshire 
ind  $25  for  the  best  ])eu  of 
three  re'gistered  Shropshire  ewe  lambs. 

Win.  T.  Hyde,  Cooperstown,  N.  5'.,  of¬ 
fers  the  following  special  prizes  :  $25  for 
the  best  pen  of  three  registered  Cheviot 
yearling  ewes;  .$25  for  the  best  pen  of 
three  registered  Cheviot  ewe  lambs. 

Oardner  C.  Leonard,  .-Vlbany,  N.  Y., 
offers  the  following  special  prizes :  $15 

tor  the  best  pen  of  grade  Shrop.shire 
ewes ;  $10  for  the  second  best  pen  of 
grade  Shropshire  ewes;  a  pen  in  each 
case  to  consist  of  one  aged  ewe,  one  year¬ 
ling  ewe.  one  ewe  lamb. 

Mr.  Edmund  N.  lluyck,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
offers  $15  for  the  best  pen  of  three  grade 
1  liuniishiredown  ewes,  and  $15  for  the 
second  best  jien  of  grade  Hampshiredown 
ewes.  A  pen  in  each  case  to  consist  of 
one  ewe,  aged  ewe,  one  yearling  ewe  and 
one  ewe  lamb. 

Entries  close  Saturday,  Nov.  9,  1918. 


Ready 
for 
Work 

Sa'W  Btove  wood  for  yourself 

and  others.  Earn  good  money'<  _ 

while  helping  save  coal  and  shipping.  Com¬ 
plete  rigs,  sizes  4  H-P  to  22  H-P.  Saw  frames 
separate  if  desired.  Prompt  shipments. 
Tpaa  Rnnlr  Write  for  money  saving  prices  and 
rice  DOUIt  Free  Book  showing  liberal  terms 
and  money  back  guarantee.  Low  prices  now, 

OTTAWA  MF6.  CO.,  698  King  SL.  Ottawa,  Kan. 


r  c  1  3  CASES  CULTIVATORS 

rorjaie~  72-76  planet,  jr. 

Can  be  inspected  at  U.  S.  Il,  E.  CO.,  139  Malden  L«oe,  N.Y.  City 

New-Yorker. 

Situations 

Wanted 

Manufacturers-Crate  Patent  for  Sale  we'igSt’if 

lbs;  stands  inside  pressure  200  Ilis.  No  nails  or  screws 
useii.  Costs  8  cents  to  manufacture.  Assembled  in  two 
minutes  time.  Ave.,Kiohinond 

A  COifPE'l’ENT  farm  manager,  married,  under¬ 
stands  ui>-to-date  machinery,  care  of  stock,  inun- 
agcnient  of  men,  etc.;  farm  just  sold  reason 
for  changing;  $100  7)er  month  and  privileges. 
.VDVEUTISEK  4523,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W.tNTKD — Either  .ill  elderly  eoiiple,  inotlier  am] 
son  or  father  and  daughter:  man  to  assist 
with  general  farm  work,  woman  to  do  house 
work:  two  adults  in  fiunil.v:  all  modern  eon- 
venienees.  Mrs.  D.  S.  CUTHRIE,  Prayer 
Spring  Earn),  Oronoque,  Conn, 

HEAD  TE.VMSTEU  on  ^lassaehnsetts  farm; 

temperate,  aetive,  experienced  single  man. 
.year  round  position;  understand  general  line 
farm  maehines:  eare  farm  teams;  possess  some 
executive  aliillt.v:  state  age,  wages  expected, 
wlien  at  liberty.  ADVERTISER  4.")24,  eare  Itural 
New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  M.\N,  c'xperieneed  in  general  farm¬ 
ing,  willing  |.j  do  an.Vthing  on  modern  dairy, 
fruit  and  vegetalil,.  farm;  seven-room  house,  iviit 
free,  iiieluding  water,  liglits.  heater,  firewood 
ami  garden,  will;  oilier  in-lvileges:  must  he  soi)er 
and  industrious;  position  now  oiien.  ,\DVER- 
TISEU  t."."!),  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W.VNTED — Woman  to  do  general  housework, 
small  Iiouse,  family  of  five,  three  miles  from 
railroad:  wages  If.'O;  must  liave  good  references. 
Address  E.  PERCY  SMITH,  Allendale,  N.  .1. 

AV.VNTED — Competent  man  and  wife,  niiddh;- 
aged’,  in  good  Iiealth,  and  dependal)lo  as  earc- 
takers  in  cltarge  of  a  eountry  liome  and  three 
men:  wife  must  he  a  good  plain  cook  and  a  good 
honsekoeper:  everything  furnished  and  provided; 
permanent  position.  Address  JOHN  S.  SELL, 
Greenstuirg,  Pa. 

- - 1 

W.VNTED — Working  manager  for  gentleman’s 
estate  near  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania;  cows, 
chickens,  garden,  fields,  fruit  trees,  etc.,  to  he 
cared  for.  Address  W.  0.  TETER,  111  Broad- 
wa.v.  New  York  City. 

SINGLE  M.\N — Alidtile  ago  no  olijoctions;  good 
milker,  chore  work,  feed,  care  fc'W  pigs,  etc.; 
large  farm  in  Massachusetts;  wages  S-'O,  hoard, 
etc.;  advance  to  rigid  man.  ADA'ERTISEU  4."2(!, 
cure  Itnral  New-Yorker. 

TWO  good'  farm  teamsters,  single  men,  lielp 
milking  mornings,  November  to  Jlay;  position 
year  round;  ago,  wages  desired:  farm  Mass.i- 
elmselts.  ADVERTISER  4525,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

DAIRY'MAN — Single,  thorouglily  oxperieneed, 
eare  operating  power-driven  separator,  steam 
boiler,  etc.;  no  bottling,  milking  or  liarn  work; 
luitter  made  about  tliree  months  in  year:  wages 
$(>5.  l)oard,  etc.;  advance  after  G  months;  age, 
cxix'ricnce.  full  particulars,  first  letter.  SV.\U- 
AVINET  FARM,  Ilarrc,  Mass. 

WANTED — .V  liousckeepcr  for  countr.v  home, 
middle  age;  no  out  work;  small  family;  liglit 
W’ashings;  no  cliildren;  a  iiermanent  lionio:  state 
wages,  ago,  and  all  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
4519,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — I'nmarried  man.  <iraft  exempt,  for 
position  as  assistant  in  experimental  work  in 
Agronomy  at  the  Delaware  College  Expi-riment 
Station;  salary,  .$1,200.  Write  A.  B.  GRAN¬ 
THAM,  Newark,  Del. 

WANTED — Married  man  as  herdsman  in  small 
private  lierd;  must  understand  feeding,  calf 
raising  and  ho  first-class  Imttor  maker.  Apply 
ADVERTISER  4515,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W.VNTED — .Milker  and'  caretaker  of  cattle;  sin¬ 
gle  man  wlio  is  a  good  dr.v-Iiand  milker,  in  a 
herd  of  twenty  Guernseys;  must  he  of  good 
iialiits  and  a  willing  worker.  DU.AWER  I, 
Beruardsville,  N.  J. 


W.VNTED — Trustworthy  middle-aged  American 
woman  to  aid  in  housework  for  family  of  two 
adults  and  four  children  on  farm;  no  washing 
expected',  hut  must  be  good  sewer  and  ■willing 
to  lielp  with  mending  and  plain  sewing  and  care 
of  children;  be  treated  as  one  of  tlie  family; 
wages  Jf.SO  per  montli;  permanent  position  for 
right  person.  ADVERTISER  4489,  care  Rural 


I  inn  FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  NEATLY  PRINTED  with  your 
return  name  and  address  on  corner,  postpaid, 
only  50o,  Samples  free.  A.  HOWIE,  Printer,  BEEBE,  VT. 


360-Acre  Farm  I 

11.000  oa.sli.  HARRY 


7  miles  Scottsville,  Va.  Adapted 
slieej),  liogs,  or  farm  crops 
‘.evel.  Good  buildings.  Se.SOO; 

VAIL,  Slllford,  Orauge  Co.,  N.  ¥. 


176-ACRE  AIONEY-MAKING  FARM 
2  miles  from  town  and  railroa;!;  Ist-classliouse;  new 
basement  barn ;  otlier  buildings;  good  water  suiiply ; 
sugarbusii;  I. i cows,  team  horses,  crops;  15,600;  12,000 
cash.  Write  PERRY  FARM  AGENCY.  Canajoharie,  New  York 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  It  known  hero. 
This  Rate  will  bo  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  addreas  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers^  jobbers  and  ffeneral  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Ekk.s  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements’ will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  paees. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepteufor 
this  column. 

• 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  issue. 


Farnn  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Man  to  woi'k  in  cow  Imrn.s;  citlier 
marriecl’  or  single;  permanent  position;  strict¬ 
ly  modern  stables;  milking  liglit:  purebred  cut- 
tie  only  are  handled;  wages  to  single  man,  $45 
per  month  and  hoard:  married  man,  $75  and 
house.  FRANK  S.  PEER,  Cranford.  N.  J. 

WANTED — An  elderly  woman  to  assist  in  house¬ 
keeping;  three  in  family:  no  laundry  work; 
modern  improvements  in  hou.se:  'must  lie 
tomed'  to  live  in  the  country  year  round: 
ciiec.  ADVERTI.SER  4501,  care  Rural 
Yorker. 


accus- 

refer- 

New- 


WANTED — A  general  farm  hand,  married,  wlio 
understands  tlie  care  of  cattle,  pigs,  ducks  and 
cliickens;  to  tlie  riglit  man  good  salary  and 
house  to  live  in.  Address  BOX  93,  Kliz'ubetli, 
New  Jersey. 

WANTED — Man  to  work  on  farm  whore  regis¬ 
tered  Holstelns  are  kept;  must  be  a  first-class 
milker;  can  use  single  or  married  man;  smul 
references  and  state  wages.  FORSGATE  FARMt?, 
Jumesbnrg,  N.  J. 

WANTED — A  man  to  work  a  hundred-acre  fanu 
■in  Putnam  County,  X.  Y.,  on  shares  or  small 
rent  or  lease;  immediate  possession.  Address 
ADVERTISER  4522,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple  to  do  entire  work  for  family 
of  five,  small  house,  five  acres,  no  stock,  wage's 
$80;  must  have  good  references.  AdUress 
B,  PERCY  .S.MITTT,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  poultryman  wishes 
position  as  working  manager,  9  years’  practical 
experience;  married;  one  child;  references.  BOX 
242  I’rineeton,  N.  J. 


GARDENER — flood  laniiscape  and  general  gar¬ 
dener,  eldcrl.v  single  man,  desires  a  position  on 
a  suhurhan  estate:  one  having  greenhouse;  good 
referenc(“S  from  past  and  jiresent  employers. 
MAURICE  F.  GEARY,  Lake  View,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  M.'VN  WISHES  position  on  poultry 
farm;  some  experience;  can  give  best  of  ref¬ 
erences  as  to  character  and  ability.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  451C,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTENTION !— Live  wire  on  pnrelired'  horse  and 
liog  management,  crops,  farm  machinery,  In¬ 
cluding  tractor,  wants  ver.v  responsible  position; 
.voiing,  single,  draft  exempt.  ADVERTISER 
4529,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

C.VKPENTER  and  general  ntilit.v  man  wants 
position  on  estate  or  farm  witliin  100  miles  of 
New  York:  married;  small  faniil.v;  A1  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4527,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SITUATION  WANTED  by  middle-aged'  single 
man,  45  years’old;  understands  all  liranches  of 
farming,  dairying,  and  can  run  tractor.  HEN¬ 
RY  SCANNELL,  Cotuit,  Mass.  Cape  Cod. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Delaware  farm,  about  30  acres, 
sandy  loam,  in  rielii  healthful  trucking  and 
grain  section;  situated  one-lialf  mile  from  live, 
progressive  town  of  Millsboro;  higli  schools  and 
chnrclu's:  farm  fronting  one-half  mile  on  river 
and  main  road:  some  growing  pine  timber;  ex¬ 
cellent  all-year  fishing,  20  to  30  bushel.s  perch, 
herring,  etc.,  at  a  cateli  not  uncommon;  no 
Imildings;  wonderful  natural  site  for  home,  af¬ 
fording  beautiful  view  of  river  north  and  south: 
locution  ideal  for  pig.  ponltr.v,  fruit  and  gen¬ 
eral  tnieking;  price  $3,000,  half  (fown.  balance 
satisfactor.v  terms;  no  agents.  L.  J.  HICKM.VN. 
Millsboro,  Delaware. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 200  acres:  ver.v  i)roductive; 

church,  school,  store  and  railroad  station  ad- 
.loining;  up-to-date  12-room  house,  all  iinprove- 
nienls;  3  good  barns,  silo,  sheds  and  outhouses; 
write  for  ternis,  price  and  crescription.  R.  $.  W., 
Box  25.  Snsiiuehunna  Co.,  Brandt,  I’a. 

tVANTED — Direct  from  owner,  one-man  farm, 
Delaware  N'alley;  location,  size,  if  hilly,  how 
(Iocs  clover  do?  Crops,  orchard,  timber,  springs, 
running  water  tlirongli  farm,  fences,  buildings 
and  their  condition:  stock,  tools,  taxes,  price; 
how  much  to  own  farm  clear  of  all  incumbrances. 
ADVERTISER  452.S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  S.\L1^ — 85-acre  farm,  Hudson  River  Valley, 
$3.0»HJ.  ADVERTISER  4521,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MDNKY-M.VKIN’t!  farm,  145  ati'es,  station  Penn. 

K.  R.  on  the  farm,  42  miles  south  of  Pliila- 
dclphia;  Imildings  wortli  tlie  inonev,  $1G,0<)(1. 
Owner,  CIIARI.KS  TVAI.TON,  Iron.  Hill,  .Md. 


TEN  .VCRES  sidendid  land.  Winter  resort  region 
of  Texas;  artesian  water  beneath;  cost  eight 
liumlrt'd  dollars;  will  sacrifice  for  Giant  incu- 
halor.  BOX  3G,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FOR  S.LLE — 38G.  acre  farm,  all  tillahlo;  sub¬ 
stantial  hiiildings:  near  town:  hourly  train  ser¬ 
vice  to  Philadelphia.  J.  L.  SCOTT,  Pm'kasic,  Pa. 


TVANTED — On  account  of  war  (•omlitions,  we 
desire  to  lease  a  largo  fruit  and  dairy  farm, 
situate  williin  ciglity  miles  of  New  York  City 
and  having  good  markets.  Correspondence  so¬ 
licited.  Answer  .LDVER'l'ISER  4517,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  S.\I,E — Delawaii'  farm;  must  sell  1G5  ami's, 
all  tillable;  ])erfecl  natural  drainage;  splen¬ 
didly  adapti'd  to  apple,  peach  or  grapes:  near 
railroad  and  boat  landing;  finest  market  in 
State;  12-room  house,  t(‘nant  liouse,  good  Iniild- 
ings;  t('rms.  TRUSTEE,  Box  3.5G.  Dover,  Del. 


FOR  .S.VLE  OR  EX( ' I l.VNG E— Twenty-acre  poul¬ 
try  and  truck  farm,  near  station,'  school  and 
Church,  SO  miles  from  Philndelplihi;  110  from 
New  Y'ork.  Houses  for  500  layers?  1,500  chicks, 
stable,  etc.;  excellent  eight-room  dw('lling: 
owner  now  in  war  work;  will  soil  or  exchange 
for  small  poultry  farm;  price  .$4..500.  N.  W. 
PLUMMER,  Hammonton,  N.  .T. 


FOR  RENT — Cash  or  sliares,  200  acres,  Coliimida 
County  farm,  d'air,v  and  general  farming: 
must  furnish  own  implements  and  horses.  AD- 
I'ER'I'ISER  4.520,  care  Rural  New-Yorkm-. 


FRUIT  FARM,  near  Camp  DIx,  man  18  or  older, 
for  general  work;  no  dairy.  State  particulars, 
first  letter.  ROBERT  COX,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  S.VLE — in  Rhode  Island;  stock  and 
tools  included.  Apply  ADVERTISER  4.500, 
care  Rural  New-Yorkor. 


WANTED — A  good  farm  in  Western  Maryland 
or  Southern  Pennsylvania;  .50  acres  under  mil- 
tivation;  State  road;  particulars  and  R'rms  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4.502,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  LEASE — 50-acrc  farm;  small  farm  house, 
barns,  etc.;  rim  as  dairy  farm  for  years; 
nearby  market;  cit.v  water  and  electric  power: 
one  hour  from  New  York  City.  T'.  ().  p.ox  ], 
Prince  Bay,  Staten  Island  N(>w  York. 


Miscellaneous 


W.XNTED — A  two  or  three-unit  milking  machim'. 

Empire  preferred;  must  he  O  K  and  the  riglit 
price.  L.  F.  GOUl.D,  Framingliam,  Mass. 


FARMS  plowed  with  tractors  within  .50  miles 
of  N('W  York.  N.  Y.;  $2.50  per  acre;  contracts 
taken  for  Spring,  1910.  SPESII.\  FARM  SER¬ 
VICE,  200  W.  G9th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

,^FEED  MILL  P’OR  SAT.E — Sprout-Waldron  Imll- 
heariiig  attrition  mill,  with  elevators;  nearlv 
new.  PENN  YAN  PRESERVING  I’KODUCTS. 
I’enn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

CIDER  APPLES  WANTED— Carload  lots  or  less. 

•TOHN  F.  WILKENS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Tele¬ 
phone,  Peekskill  21  F-4. 


WANTED — 8  or  10  11.  P.  Gasoline  Engine; 

must  ho  in  good  condition.  CALVIN  D. 
GUMM,  Showcll,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Good  one-liorse  tread  power  ■with 
speed  governor  and  2  sizes  belt  pulley.  A.  L. 
FITCH,  Westmoreland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fifty  Ions  carrots,  $30  per  ton. 

sacked;  special  prices  on  carlols.  hulk,  I)arreled 
or  sacked;  aiiides,  windfalls,  sound  and  good  for 
cooking  or  eating:  mostly  Baldwins,  $1  i)cr 
hiislicl;  also  few  hiislicls  cooking  turnips,  .$1  j)er 
bnsliol.  MARl'IN  T.  FORSTER,  Hall.  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Extracted  buckwheat  and  clover, 
mixed;  also  pure  bnckwlieat  honey,  <!0-lb. 
(’ans  f.  .0.  b.  shipping  station,  $14;  10-lb.  pails, 
.$2.50;  5-lh.  pails,  $l..'i0:  12-11).  cans,  .$3,  or  .$3.40 
delivered  in  2d  zom';  $3.50  in  3d  zone;  105-lh. 
keg,  .$.34.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  R.  4,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WAN'I’ED — Tractor  plow.  A.  B.  ACKERSON, 
Airdison,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLF, — Four-horsepower  Mogul,  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  Co.,  portable  kerosene  engine, 
on  skids  or  wagon.  MR.\DOWEDGR  FARM, 
Cedarliurst,  N.  Y. 


1914  M.VXIVELL  TOURING  C.\R,  good  running 
condition;  excliange  for  registered  Sliropshiro 
sliocp.  Write  for  details.  ADVERTISER  4518, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Van  (ilockland  lighting  system  for 
country  lionics;  none  hotter;  12  lights,  never 
used,  one-half  prhi'.  BOX  (!2,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WANfi'ED  —  Pori  aide  liiinher  sawmill.  H. 

SCHUOEDEK,  .Mountain  Lake  Farm,  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  R.  1. 


FOR  S.Vf.E — One  car  of  potatoes,  mix('d  varie-' 
ties,  $1.40  jK'r  hii.;  also  car  of  hand-picked 
“red  and  greenings”  apples  at  $1.25  per  hun¬ 
dred.  ROUSE  BROS.,  New  -Ylbany,  Pa. 


FOR  S.VLE — Pure  maple  syrup,  .$2  per  gal. 
f.  0.  I).  F.  V.  KEN'r,  Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y. 


MUST  SELL  THE  FOLLOWING— Enlisted  and 
awaiting  cull;  1  Newtown  brooder  stove.  No. 
11,  500-chick  size,  1917,  used  2  years,  $20;  1 
MaeKa.v  brooder  stove.  250-chlok  size,  used  .3 
years,  $10;  1  Banner  45()-egg  special  incubator, 
used  2  years,  .$.50;  I  2-Iiorse  Iiand  portable  gas 
engine,  magestic,  magneto,  used  3  weeks,  .$.50; 
1  cornooh  ernsher  and  grinder,  8-ineli  burrs,  2 
sets,  all  steel.  Ip.  to  30  bu.  per  hour,  nsol  .3 
days,  .$20;  1  Martin  ditcher,  little  G,  used  3 
years,  .$35.  Every  article  is  guaranteed  to  he 
ill  perfect  working  order  e.xuctly  as  represented 
and  sold  for  the  above  reason.  First  clieck  tak(‘s 
them,  separately,  one  or  all  for  $175.  L.  C.  HEL- 
FEU  FAR.MS,  .Minoa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLE — International  t!-inctl  hiirr,  feed 
grinders,  ivnv;  .also  100  hnsliels  hnckwlieat. 
ED.  GRANGER,  Worcester,  Y. 


TWO  C.VREO.VDS  B('n  Davis  Winter  apples, 
hand  i)lck('d,  sprayed,  .$2.35  per  100  Ihs.  f.  o.  b. 
cars  here,  bulk.  II.VRUY  V.VIL,  New  Milford, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AV'ANTED — Mangel  beets;  state  <inalily  and 
price.  O.VKD.VLE  POULTRY  F.VR.M,  West- 
wood,  N.  J. 


FOR  S.VLE — O.  K.  Champion  potato  sorter, 
nearly  new,  .$38.  HARRY  .M.  WH.SON, 
Hiram,  Ohio. 


W.VNTED — Full  farm  eciuipment  as  follows: 

Robins’  potato  planter,  sprayer,  tootli  and 
disk  harrows,  .Moline  Sulky  Cultivator,  single 
cultivators,  2-bottom  jilow,  single  i>Iow8,  etc.; 
advise  age,  condition  and  bottom  cash  price. 
CHARLES  YOUNG,  Orient,  N.  Y. 
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BEST  FOR  FIVE  GENERATIONS 


SPORTING 

POWDERS 


DUPONT 


BALLISTITE  SCHULTZE 


Used  by  your  great-great 
grandfather,  great  grandfather, 
grandfather  and  father  and  will 
be  used  by  “Our  Boys”  when 
they  come  back  home. 

E.  1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Established  1802 

WILMINGTON  DELAWARE 


1802 


THE  DU  PONT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  ARE: 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Explosives 

Du  Pont  Fabtikoid  Co.,  ■  Wilmington,  Del.,  Leather  Substitutes 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Works,  Equitable  Bldg.,  N.Y.,  Pyroxylin  &  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 
The  Arlington  Works,  725  B’way,  N.Y.,  Ivory  Py-ra-lin  and  Cleanable  Collars 
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Practical  Substitutes  for  Oil  Paints 

Varieties  of  the  “Government  Whitewash” 

OT  ALWAYS  PRACTICAL.— With  the  cheapest 
varieties  of  oil  paint  selling  for  upwards  of 
^2.50  a  gallon,  the  average  farmer  whose  buildings 
are  in  a  state  of  neglect  so  far  as  painting  uplicep  is 
concerned,  is  inclined  to 
neglect  the  sightl.v,  at¬ 
tractive  and  even  eco¬ 
nomic  maintenance  of 
this  portion  of  his  farm 
investment.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  unprece¬ 
dentedly  high  lu'ices  of 
linseed  oil,  unusual  in¬ 
terest  is  being  displayed 
in  the  most  practical 
varieties  of  cold-water 
imints  and  whitewash. 

It  is  not  advisable  for 
the  average  farmer, 
whose  faimistead  build¬ 
ings  are  noiv  painted,  to 
attempt  the  substitution 
of  Avhitewash  on  these 
structures  as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  proposition.  For 
best  results,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  remove  all  the 
oil  paint  from  the  build¬ 
ings  in  preparing  them 
for  their  coating  of 
whitewash.  This  can  be 
accomplished  hy  the  use 
of  paint-remover  and 
the  scraping  off  of  the 
remnant  paint  with  steel 
brushes  or  sandpaper. 

Of  necessity,  this  is  a 
rather  slow  and  costly 
process  and  should  only 
be  instituted  where  the 
intention  is  to  use  white¬ 
wash  or  cold-water  paint 
to  the  exclusion  of  oil 
paints.  If  the  buildings 
are  not  in  too  bad  con¬ 
dition,  it  is  better  to 
wait  another  year  in  the 
hope  that  oil  i)aints  will 
decrease  in  pidce  rather 
than  to  make  a  change 
to  cold-Avater  paints.  If 
the  buildings  are  in 
such  bad  condition  that 
they  require  immediate 
attention,  even  in  view 
of  the  excessively  high 
price  of  oil  paints,  it  is 
better  management  to 
use  these  costly  ma¬ 
terials  than  to  make 
the  change  temporarily 
to  paint  substitutes.  A 
change  from  oil  paint  to 
whitewash  not  only  in¬ 
volves  the  removal  of 
the  old  paint  from  the 
buildings  in  preparing 
them  for  the  whitewash, 
but  it  means  also  that 
after  the  price  of  oil  has 
declined  so  that  it  is 


practical  to  use  this  material  again,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  the  white^vash  to  make  the  surface 
suitable  once  more  for  the  oil  paint. 

HOW  IT  IS  APPLIED. — Cold-water  paints  are 
comparatively  inexpensive  and  serviceable  where 
they  are  properly  applied,  and  where  their  applica¬ 
tion  is  to  be  continued  year  after  year  without 


shifting  to  the  use  of  oil  paints.  As  a  general  rule, 
whitewash  sticks  better  where  it  is  applied  with  a 
brush  rather  than  where  a  spray  pump  is  used. 
Farmers  experienced  in  the  use  of  whitew'a.sh,  who 
are  careful  in  mixing  and  applying  the  material,  say 
that  often  it  will  last  for  two  years  where  it  is 
applied  in  dry  weather  in  the  proper  manner.  .\c- 

cording  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  T’.  S. 
Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Avhitewash  is  the 
cheapest  of  all  paints, 
and  for  certain  purpo.ses 
is  the  best.  I.ime.  the 
basis  of  whitewash, 
makes  a  very  sanitary 
coating,  and  probably  is 
to  bo  preferred  for  cel¬ 
lars  and  the  interior  of 
st:il>les  and  other  out¬ 
buildings.  The  formula 
for  whitewash  as  recom- 
meuded  bj’  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  con¬ 
sists  in  slaking  12 
pounds  of  quicklime 
with  two  gallons  of 
water,  the  lime  being 
placed  in  a  pail  and  the 
water  poured  over  it, 
after  which  the  pail 
should  be  covered  with 
an  old  piece  of  carpet 
or  cloth  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  about  an  hour. 
When  an  insufficient 
amount  of  water  is  u.sed, 
the  lime  is  “scorched” 
and  not  all  converted 
into  hydrate.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  excessive 
amount  of  water  retards 
the  .slaking  by  lowering 
the  heat.  “Kcorched” 
lime  is  generally  lumpy 
and  transparent,  and 
hence  the  use  of  a  prop¬ 
er  amount  of  water  for 
slaking  and  the  addition 
of  water  to  bring  it  to 
a  brush  consistency  is 
necessary. 

FACTORY  WHITE¬ 
WASH. —  The  formula 
for  factory  whitewash  is 
as  follows:  Interior 

whitewash  for  walls, 
ceilings,  and  posts  — 
First,  slake  02  pounds 
(one  bu.shel)  quicklime 
with  15  gallons  of  water ; 
keep  the  barrel  covered 
until  the  steam  ceases 
to  rise;  stir  occasion¬ 
ally  to  prevent  scorch¬ 
ing.  Second,  beat  up 
and  thoroughly  mix  2Y2 
pounds  of  rye  flour  in 
gallon  of  cold  water, 
then  add  two  gallon.s 
boiling  water  to  this 
mixture.  Third,  dis¬ 
solve  2V2  pounds  com¬ 
mon  rock  salt  in  2^4 


The  Coming  Dairy  Cow  at  the  Front.  Fig.  608 
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j:a]lons  hot  water.  Then  mix  the  second  and  third 
^uixtures  and  pour  them  into  the  lime,  .stirring  until 
all  is  well  mixed.  Thi.s  is  the  whitewash  mixture 
used'  in  large  implement  factories  and  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  insurance  companies.  The  formula  gives 
a  product  of  excellent  bru.sh  consistency.  Weather- 
jiroof  whitewash  for  buildings,  fences  and  other  ex¬ 
terior  work:  First,  slake  62  ijounds  (one  bu.shel)  of 
<iuick]ime  in  12  gallons  of  hot  water.  Second,  dis¬ 
solve  two  pounds  of  common  table  salt  and  one  pound 
f>f  zinc  sulphate  in  two  gallons  of  boiling  water.  Pour 
the  salt  and  zinc  mixture  into  the  lime  and  then  add 
iwo  gallons  of  skiin-niilk  and  mix  thoroughly. 

LIGIl’lIIOU.SK  WHITEWASH. — A  durable  cov¬ 
ering  for  lighthou.ses  and  farm  buildings:  First, 
slake  62  pounds  (one  bu.shel)  of  quicklime  with  12 
gallons  of  hot  water:  second,  dissolve  12  pounds  of 
rock  salt  in  six  gallons  of  boiling  water.  Third, 
j'oui-  the  salt  solution  into  the  lime  and  then  add 
six  pounds  of  Portland  cement.  Alum  added  to  a 
lime  whitewash  prevents  its  rubbing  off  and  ordi¬ 
narily  one  ounce  to  a  gallon  is  sullicient.  Flour 
paste  answers  the  same  purpo.se.  but  requires  the 
suj)pleinentary  use  of  zinc  sulphate  to  preserve  it. 

'I  he  use  of  molasses  renders  lime  more  soluble,  and 
causes  it  to  penetrate  wood  or  plaster  surface:  a 
I'int  of  molas.ses  to  five  gallons  of  whitewash  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  average  use.  i^ilicate  of  soda  .solution  in 
the  proportion  of  one  i)art  of  soda  to  10  of  white¬ 
wash  produces  a  firepi-oof  cement  which  is  desired 
in  some  cases.  The  addition  of  one  pound  of  cheap 
bar  .soap,  dis.solved  in  one  gallon  of  boiling  water  to 
approximately  five  gallons  of  thick  whitewash  will 
give  the  paint  substitute  a  .gloss  like  that  of  the 
<()jnmercial  varieties  of  oil  paint. 

ANOTHER  GOOD  FORMULA. — Another  white¬ 
wash  recipe  which  is  popular  for  use  around  the 
farm  consists  in  slaking  a  half  bushel  of  lime  in 
itoiling  water,  keeping  it  covered  during  the  .slaking 
proces.s.  The  lime  is  then  strained  and  one  peck 
of  salt  dissolved  in  Avarm  Avater  is  added.  Three 
pounds  of  ground  rice  are  boiled  Avith  AA'ater  to  a 
thin  jiaste;  Avhile  half  a  pound  of  poAvdered  Spanish 
whiting  and  one  pound  of  clear  glue  are  dis.solved 
in  AA’ater  and  then  all  the.se  materials  ai’e  thoroughly 
mixed  together  and  allowed  to  stand  for  several  days. 

his  AA'ash  .should  be  prepared  in  a  kettle  or  portable 
furnace  a.s,  for  best  i’esult.s,  it  should  be  applied  as 
hot  as  possible  with  paint  or  AvhiteAA’ash  brushes. 

'J  bo  AA'ashes  AA'hich  contain  milk,  flour,  or  .glue  should 
not  be  used  in  damp  interiors  because  of  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  organic  matter  to  decompo.se.  For  such 
Mork  it  is  preferable  to  prepare  a  AA’hiteAvash  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  formula  AA’hich  does  not  include  these 
ingi’edients.  In  all  cases.  AvhiteAvash  is  best  applied 
Avith  a  broad,  flat  bru.sh,  the  liquid  being  spread 
lightl.A’  over  ti(ie  surface  Avhich  is  to  be  painted.  No 
attempt  .should  be  made  to  brush  in  the  AA’hitewash, 
as  is  done  Avith  oil  paint. 

CALCIMINES. — (^old-Avater  paints  or  calcimines 
have  for  bases  Avhiting  or  carbonate  of  lime  instead 
of  the  caustic  lime  Avhich  occurs  in  Avhitewash. 
Whiting  has  no  adhesiA’e  properties,  and  hence.  Avhere 
ii  is  used,  some  supplementary  binder  such  as  casein 
or  glue  must  be  added.  The  formula  for  ordinary 
AA’hite  stock  or  calcimine  is  flr.st  to  mix  16  i)ounds 
of  dry  Paris  Avhite  in  one  gallon  of  boiling  Avater 
until  free  of  lumps,  and  then  soak  one-half  pound 
of  Avhite  sizing  glue  in  one-eighth  of  a  gallon  of 
cold  Avater.  Dis.solve  this  mixture  on  a  Avater  bath 
(glue  pot)  and  pour  into  (1).  This  receipt  makes 
about  tAvo  gallons  of  stock,  Aveighing  12%  pounds  a 
gallon.  It  is  of  i)roper  brush  consistenc.v,  and  may 
be  used  immediately,  althou,gh  generally  it  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  apply  it  after  the  mixture  has  stood  about 
half  an  hour.  Any  tint  may  be  given  to  this  Avhite 
stock  by  stirring  the  de.sired  dry  color  in  a  little 
AAater  and  adding  enough  of  this  liquid  color  to  the 
base.  For  tinting,  u.se  colors  that  are  not  affected 
by  lime,  such  as  yelloAv  ochers,  sienna,  umbers.  Vene¬ 
tian  red,  para-red,  maroon  oxide,  ultramarine  blue, 
ultramarine  green,  chromium  oxide,  bone  black,  etc. 

In  case  lampblack  is  used  for  tinting,  it  should  be 
stirred  up  in  hot  Avater  containing  a  little  .soap  or  a 
cold-Avater  solution  of  borax,  the  alkali  in  each  of 
these  cases  overcoming  the  greasy  nature  of  the 
lampblack. 

COVERING  CAPACITY.— The  following  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  covering  capacity,  and  the  time 
(■onsumed  in  aiiplyiug  the  paint,  Avas  obtained  from 
shop  records  after  an  average  of  sevex’al  year’s’  Avork : 

One  gallon  covers  on  plaster  270  square  feet. 

One  gallon  covers  on  brick  180  square  feet. 

One  gallon  covers  on  Avood  225  square  feet. 

A  man  in  one  hour  using  a  five-inch  brush  should 
be  able  to  coat  the  folloAving  amounts  of  surface: 

Rough  Avails.  22  square  yards  (108  square  feet). 

Smooth  Avails.  .38  square  yards  (842  square  feet). 

Brick  Avails,  20  .square  yards  (ISO  square  feet). 
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flat  surlaces,  as  a  bench  or  floor,  40  square  yards 

Ceiling,- Avith  step  ladder,  25  square  yards. 

DAMP-PROOF  CALCIMINE.— An  efficient  damp- 
proof  calcimine  for  plaster  Avails  con.sists  of  (1) 
16  pounds  Paris  Avhite  or  extra  gilder’s  whiting  in 
one  gallon  boiling  Avater;  (2)  one-half  pound  of 
white  sizing  glue  soaked  for  four  hours  in  half  a 
gallon  of  cold  Avater,  and  then  dissolved  in  a  water- 
bath;  (3)  one-quarter  pound  of  phosphate  of  .soda 
dissolved  in  one-eighth  gallon  of  boiling  water. 
3Iix  (3)  with  (1) ;  then  add  (2).  If  a  thick,  Avhite 
stock  is  wanted,  use  one-half  instead  of  one  galloir 
of  water  with  the  aboA’e  16  pounds  of  Paris  Avhite. 

BUTTERMILK  PAINT. — Another  practical  white- 
Avash,  AA’hich  is  sometimes  called  buttermilk  paint, 
is  made  by  mixing  three  pounds  of  Portland  cement 
Avith  one  gallon  of  buttermilk  and  then  adding 
enough  coloring  matter  to  produce  the  de.sired  hue. 
This  paint  must  be  stirred  frequently  Avhile  in  use 
in  order  to  prevent  the  cement  from  settling  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  buttermilk  paint  should 
be  used  as  .soon  after  making  a.s  possible.  It  Avill 
dry  irr  about  .six  hoirr.s.  and  is  I’econrmended  as-  highly 
resistant  to  Avater  and  Aveathering.  It  is  adapted  for 
oirtside  AA’ork  AA’here  a  glos.sy  surface  is  not  .soirght, 
Avhile  it  aI.so  makes  an  excellent  covering  for  fruit 
trees  after  pruning.  When  it  is  used  for  this  pur- 


A  Siaratofia  Conntn  Ewe  with  Tier  Quadruplets. 

Fig.  (WO 

pose  a  larger  amount  of  cement  .should  be  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  paint. 

WHITEWASH  FROM  CARBIDE  RESIDUE.— 
Farms  that  are  equipped  Avith  acetylene  gas  lights 
.sometimes  accumulate  a  large  amoirirt  of  carbide 
residue  composed  of  lime.  This  residue  catr  be  used 
to  advantage  iir  AvhiteAvashing  fruit  trees,  as  Avhere  it 
is  mixed  Avith  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  ii’on 
peroxide  it  destroys  moss  and  in.sects  Avhich  deposit 
eggs  on  the  .stems  and  lu-anches  of  such  trees.  Where 
mixed  Avith  a  A’ery  Aveak  .solution  of  carbolic  acid  it 
is  also  valuable  for  sanitai’y  ])urposes  in  AA’hitoAvash- 
ing  the  AA’alls  and  ceilings  of  cattle  sheds  arrd  stables. 
By  adding  a  small  amount  of  bichromate  of  imtash 
or  soda  to  the  I’esidue  a  veiw  irretty  yelloAv  color 
ie.sults  after  the  material  dries  in  the  air.  One-half 
dram  of  bichromate  mixed  Avitlr  25  drams  of  Avater 
is  adequate  for  coloring  Iavo  pounds  of  residue. 

IT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  g.  ii.  dacy. 

Care  and  Treatment  of  Tree  Seed 

PAI5T  II. 

NURSERY  PLANTING.— The  nursery  method  is 
the  moi’e  burdensome,  but  in  the  long  run  is  the 
more  satisfactory.  A  bed  (.similar  to  one  for  plant¬ 
ing  radish  seed)  is  carefully  prepared  in  Avell- 
di’.ained,  fertile,  sandy  loam,  and  the  seed.s  soaa’ii  in 
thi.s.  They  may  either  be  broadcast  or  drilled,  but 
they  should  be  planted  A’er.A’  shalloAA'^.  It  is  customary 
to  plant  a  bed  four  feet  Avide  and  12  feet  long,  con¬ 
taining  48  .square  feet,  Avith  seven  to  nine  ounces  of 
hemlock  seed  and  nine  to  10  ounces  of  balsam  seed. 
When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  over  190,000 
hemlock  seeds  to  the  pound,  and  about  43,000  balsam 
flr  seed.s  in  the  same  Aveight,  it  Avould  certainly  seem 
that  a  feAV  pounds  ought  to  be  enough  for  the 
average  Avoodlot. 

CARE  OF  THE  SEEDLINGS.— At  first  the  beds 
Avill  need  to  be  carefully  shaded  and  Avell  Avatered. 
During  the  first  Winter  the  little  trees  should  be 
mulched  Avitlr  a  layer  of  straAv  or  old  leaves  in 
order  to  ju-event  them  from  frost  heaving.  At  the 
end  of  tAvo  years  thej'  AA’ill  be  three  or  four  inches 
high,  Avith  a  root  system  extending  even  further  into 
the  ground.  In  the  Spring  of  the  second  year  they 
should  be  transplanted.  This  may  be  directly  into 
the  Avoods  or  field  Avhere  they  are  intended  to  groAV, 
or,  preferably,  into  rows  in  the  nursery.  If  they 
are  placed  in  the  nursery  they  should  be  about  tAvo 
inches  apart,  Avith  the  roAvs  eight  inches  to  a  foot 
apart.  This  gives  the  little  trees  a  chance  to  groAv 
a  year  or  two  more  and  to  dei-elop  a  much  better 
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root  .system.  Trees  of  this  size  will  recover  much 
more  quickly  from  the  shock  of  being  transplanted, 
and  there  is  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  loss. 

TRANSPLANTING. — ^Transplanting  may  be  done 
either  in  the  Spring  or  early  Fall.  Spring  planting 
is  perhaps  more  satisfactory,  but  farmers  usually 
prefer  to  do  it  in  the  Fall,  because  it  interferes  less 
with  the  more  urgent  farm  work.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  expose  the  roots  to  the  sun,  or  to 
drjing  AAinds  for  any  length  of  time.  The  tiny  root 
hairs  are  very  sensitive,  and  injury  to  them  may 
result  in  the  loss  of  the  tree.  On  open  fields  or  on 
cut-over  land  it  is  usually  luost  sati.sfactory  to  space 
the  trees  5x5  feet,  or  6x6  feet.  If  the  fonner  spac¬ 
ing  is  used  it  Avill  take  1742  trees  to  the  acre,  if  the 
latter  1210  trees.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  hoAv 
many  trees  Avill  be  needed  Avhen  a  partially  thinned 
woodlot  is  being  underplanted.  Usually  one  can 
figure  on  an  average  of  800  trees  to  the  acre. 

SELECTION  OF  VARIETIES. — Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  select  trees  Avhich  are  adapted  to  the 
type  of  land  to  be  planted,  and  to  conditions  under’ 
which  the  trees  are  to  groAv.  Hemlock  and  balsam 
each  require  a  moist,  faii’ly  AA’ell-drained  soil,  and 
AAdll  stand  a  good  deal  of  shade  during  their  eai’ly 
life.  Balsam  groAvs  more  rapidly,  but  hemlock  Avill 
produce  the  larger  tree.  Considering  the  demand 
for  pulp  AV’ood,  probably  balsam  Avould  be  the  more 
profitable  iuA^estment.  Spruce  will  prosper  under 
similar  conditions,  AA’hile  pine  AA’ill  groAA’  on  drier 
soils,  and  demands  more  .sunlight.  The  v’arious  irines 
will  groAV  under  a  Avide  range  of  conditions.  White 
pine  Avill  groAv  on  almost  any  Avell-drained  .soil  so 
long  as  it  has  plenty  of  moisture,  and  an  abundance 
of  .sunlight.  Red  pine  is  eA’en  more  demanding  as 
to  sunlight,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  the  character 
of  the  .soil,  Avhile  Scotch  pine  Avill  groAV  in  almost 
any  .soil  Avhere  it  can  got  its  root  system  started. 
Those  per.sons  avIio  find  the  process  of  collecting  the 
seeds  and  groAving  the  trees  a  too  long  and  laborious 
process  can  buy  the  .seedlings  already  Avell  .started 
from  any  one  of  the  many  commercial  irurserie.s. 
Ngav  York  State  farmers  having  hillsides,  run-doAvn 
pastures,  or  partially  depleted  AA’ood  lots  in  AA’hich 
they  Avish  to  plant  trees,  can  secure  them  at  the 
cost  of  production  from  the  State.  The  NeAV  York 
State  Conservation  Commission  at  Albany  has  .seven 
big  nurseries  .situated  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
Avhere  forest  trees  are  groAvn.  Price  lists  can  be 
secured  on  application. 

NUT  TREE.S  FROM  SEED. — Butternut  and  Aval- 
nut  trees  are  very  ea.sy  to  groAv  from  seed.  The  nuts 
should  be  collected  in  the  Autumn  Avhen  they  fall  to 
the  ground.  They  .should  be  dried  and  the  husks 
knocked  off,  then  stored  through  the  Winter-.  All 
large  seeds,  such  as  these,  together-  Avitlr  hickory 
nuts,  acorns,  arrd  beechnuts,  are  stored  in  the  same 
Avay.  They  should  be  kept  rnoi.st  (but  well  drained) 
and  cold.  Freezing  does  them  no  harm.  The  nuts 
may  be  planted  irr  the  Fall  or-  stoi-ed  until  the  folloAv- 
ing  Spr-ing.  This  is  best  done  by  mixing  them  Avith, 
or  stratifying  them  betAveen.  layers  of  sand  or-  light 
soil,  and  leaving  in  the  ground  until  Spr-ing.  It  is 
often  convenient  to  stratify  them  in  a  box  of  sand, 
and  either  bury  the  box  irr  the  ground,  or-  store  it 
in  a  cold  cellar. 

PLANTING  THE  NUTS. — In  the  Spring  the  nuts 
should  be  sifted  out  of  the  .sand  and  planted  as 
early  as  po.s.sible.  Butternuts  and  Avalnuts  both  pro¬ 
duce  a  long  tap-root,  and  for-  that  rea.son  do  not  bear¬ 
transplanting  as  Avell  as  some  of  the  other  trees. 
Wherever  possible  they  should  be  planted  dii-ectly 
on  the  site  Avhere  it  is  intended  that  they  should 
develop.  The  simplest  method  is  to  drop  the  nuts 
into  holes  made  Avith  a  croAvbar  or  similar  tool, 
about  12  inches  deep.  The  soil  should  be  deep, 
fairly  rich,  moist  but  AA’ell  drained.  After  the  nut 
has  been  dropped  into  the  hole  the  ground  should 
be  kicked  back  into  place.  It  is  Avell  to  mark  the 
places  so  that  Avhen  the  little  ti-ees  come  up  they  can 
be  protected  against  the  trampling  of  men  and  ani- 
mal.s.  The.se  marks  also  help  Avhen  clearing  aAvay 
the  brush  and  Aveeds.  c.  h.  c. 


A  Prolific  Ewe 

HE  picture  of  the  eAve  Avith  the  four  lambs, 
shoAvn  at  Pig.  609,  is  sent  us  by  Mr.  .8tiles 
Harris  of  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.  The.se  lambs 
were  dropped  on  April  26,  and  the  picture  Avas  taken 
just  before  the  eAve  Avas  .sheared.  This  ewe  is  a 
grade  four-year-old  sheep,  and  was  bred  to  a  reg¬ 
istered  Shropshire  ram,  and  it  must  be  said  that  this 
quiet  citizen  of  the  republic  is  doing  her  best  to 
clothe  and  feed  the  country.  While  we  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reports  of  eAA^es  Avhich  have  dropped  three  and 
four-  lambs,  it  is  not  usual  for  them  to  raise  the 
entii-e  bunch,  but  in  this  case  the  lambs  are  healthy 
and  strong,  and  are  likely  to  get  through. 


Fruit  Trees  Close  to  Line 

A  Case  Complicated  by  Trespass 

A  and  B  are  neighbors.  A  has  a  row  of  apple  trees 
growing  on  his  property,  but  some  of  the  branches  hang 
over  the  line,  and  fall  on  B’s  land.  B  claims  all  the 
apples  on  his  side  of  the  line.  Can  he  claim  only  those 
that  fall,  or  can  he  also  claim  those  on  the  tree,  or  do 
all  the  apples  belong  to  A?  Can  B  collect  any  dam¬ 
ages  caused  by  the  apples  falling  on  his  side?  B’s 
chickens  trespass  and  destroy  crops  on  A’s  land  con¬ 
tinually.  Can  damages  be  collected  for  this  offense,  and 
after  notifying  B  can  the  chickens  be  destroyed? 

New  York. 

The  general  rule  is  that  a  tree  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  the  land  out  of  which  it  grows.  In 
the  case  mentioned,  if  a  tree  grows  out  of  A’s  land 
one  foot  or  more  over  his  line,  that  tree  and  all 
that  grows  upon  it  belongs  to  A.  The  fact  that  the 
branches  grow  out  over  B’s  land  and  hang  over  the 
line  does  not  give  B  any  ownership  in  that  tree,  or  in 
the  fruit  growing  \ipon  it.  He  has  no  right  to  take 
the  fruit  from  this  tree,  as  legally  it  does  not  belong 
to  him.  If  the  fruit  fall  from  the  tree  and  rest  on 
B’s  land,  it  is  generally  considered  as  belonging  to 
him.  A  cannot  go  upon  B’s  land  to  pick  the  fruit 
from  the  ground  or  off  the  tree,  without  rendering 
himself  liable  to  a  charge  of  trespass.. 

B,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  justified  in  shaking 
or  beating  the  fruit  from  the  tree  in  order  to  have  it 
fall  on  his  side  of  the  line.  B  could  claim  those 
apples  which  fall  on  the  ground,  but  as  stated,  he 
has  no  right  to  pick  the  fruit  which  hangs  over  his 
side,  or  climb  into  the  tree  to  pick  them.  On  the 
other  hand.  B  would  have  the  right  to  cut  off  the 
branches  on  this  tree  if  they  grew  over 
on  his  line  so  as  to  cause  damage  by 
shading  it  too  much,  but  the  courts  gen¬ 
erally  hold  that  he  must  not  prune  or 
cut  the  tree  to  such  an  extent  as  to  in¬ 
jure  it.  We  know  of  one  case  where  the 
man  in  the  case  of  B  chopped  off  the 
branches  close  up  to  his  line.  This 
ruined  the  shape  of  the  trees  and  caused 
considerable  damage  to  A.  A  lawsuit  was 
started  over  this,  but  it  was  compromised 
out  of  court  by  B  paying  small  damages 
to  A.  It  would  be  hard  to  see  how  B 
could  be  damaged  by  the  apples  falling 
on  his  side,  unless  they  fell  upon  a  hotbed, 
i  greenhouse,  or  some  other  kind  of  prop¬ 
erty  which  could  be  damaged  in  this  way. 
ft  would  be  necessary  for  B  to  prove  the 
damage,  and  u.sually  it  would  be  difficult 
for  him  to  do  so.  It  is  very  much  better 
In  all  such  cases  to  make  a  fair  division 
of  the  fruit,  and  let  B  have  a  reasonable 
share- of  it,  because,  aside  from  any  legal 
question,  thei'e  is  no  doubt  that  the  tree 
takes  part  of  the  nourishment  or  plant 
food  out  of  the  soil  owned  by  B. 

In  regard  to  the  chickens,  a  trespassing 
ben  would  be  regarded  at  law  the  same 
as  any  other  animal  coming  upon  prop¬ 
erty  without  permission.  There  is 
nothing  to  the  belief  that  a  trespassing  hen  loses 
legal  protection  and  becomes  a  wild  animal  to  be 
shot  at  sight.  That  is  understood  by  some  people, 
but  it  is  a  mistake,  although  there  are  cases  where 
the  trespassing  hen  becomes  such  a  nuisance  that  the 
sufferer  will  shoot  the  hen  and  throw  her  over  the 
line  upon  her  owner’s  property.  Such  an  act  makes 
aim  liable  for  the  value  of  the  hen,  while  he  could 
bring  a  counter  suit  for  the  value  of  the  property 
destroyed  by  her.  A  man  must  take  his  chance  in 
killing  such  wandering  hens.  The  action  usually 
leads  to  a  personal  fight  or  a  suit  for  damages, 
^’^here  property  is  destroyed  by  a  hen,  a  cow,  a  horse, 
any  other  animal,  the  owner  of  that  property  has 
*  right  to  bring  suit  against  the  owner  of  the  animal 
vw  f^over  the  damages. 


C»c  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

I  note  that  some  farmers  complain  of  the  damage 
done  by  the  children  of  tenants.  How  anyone  with  a 
family  of  children  can  live  on  a  farm-worker’s  wage  at 
the  present  time  is  beyond  me.  It  seems  that  this 
trouble  would  take  care  of  itself,  because  all  such  labor 
would  need  to  look  elsewhere.  Such  are  the  conditions 
as  I  find  them  on  one  of  the  modern  and  well-equipped 
dairv  farms  of  Central  New  York.  They  certainly  are 
not  such  as  would  hold  anyone,  and  are  surely  driving 
us  away  from  the  farm.  Unless  we  can  find  a  more 
favorable  opportunity,  we  shall  have  to  give  up  the 
fight. 

RN.-Y. — But  can  farm  employers  afford  to  pay 
•  more?  Other  industi-ies  can  outbid  the  farmer 
in  the  labor  market,  and  thus  draw  helper’s  away. 
How  are  these  other  industries  able  to  do  it?  Not 
one  of  them  is  as  “essential”  as  farming.  It  will 
not  answ’er  to  tell  this  hired  man  that  30  years  ago 
a  farm  helper  received  only  $20,  and  thus  he  is  150 
per  cent  better  off !  It  is  not  a  matter  of  “per  cent,” 
but  one  of  the  number  of  cents  left  when  expenses 
are  paid ! 
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much  less  loss.  These,  when  in  solution  and  passing 
through  the  soil,  will  combine  with  other  elements 
and  get  into  new  forms.  While  they  can  still  feed 
the  plants  they  will  not  be  washed  out  of  the  soil. 
In  the  drainage  waters  there  will  usually  be  found 
considerably  more  nitrogen  than  of  potash  or  phos¬ 
phorus.  Thus  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  make  more 
than  one  application  of  acid  phosphate  or  potash, 
since  these  will  not  be  lost  from  the  soil.  As  nitrogen 
might  be  washed  ont  and  lost,  it  often  pays  to  use 
file  nitrate  of  soda  in  two  parts. 


Stark  Apple  in  the  Hudson  Valley 

vHE  specimen  of  Stark  apple,  shown  at  Fig.  610 
was  sent  us  by  L.  C.  Chamberlain,  Greene 
Co.,  N.  Y.  These  apples  were  excellent,  quite  su¬ 
perior  to  most  of  the  Stark  that  we  have  seen  in 
the  upper  Hudson  Valley.  Mr.  Chamberlain  tells 
of  his  culture  as  follows; 

The  orchard  where  these  apples  grew  consists  of  12 
acres  of  gravelly  soil.  Trees  were  planted  16  years 
ago ;  orchard  plowed  every  year,  and  a  crop  of  buck¬ 
wheat  grown  between  the  trees.  We  try  to  get  it  cov¬ 
ered  with  barnyard  manure  every  two  years,  about  12 


StarJc  Apple,  Grown  in  Greene  €o.,  N.  Y.  Fig.  610 

loads  to  the  acre,  and  use  some  commercial  fertilizer 
also.  We  only  spray  once  for  codling  moth  ;  have  no 
trouble  to  control  it  if  weather  conditions  allow  us  to 
get  spray  just  in  the  right  time ;  never  have  had  any 
scab  at  all.  We  have  Sutton,  Baldwin,  Fameuse, 
Lawver  and  Pewaukee  all  growing  in  the  same  orchard, 
and  all  seem  to  grow  equally  well.  The  Stark  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  these,  some  seasons  yielding  a 
little  better  than  the  others,  and  they  ripen  about  10 
days  later  than  other  sorts.  P.  G.  chamberlain. 
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The  Hired  Man’s  Story 

t  belong  to  that  class  which,  according  to  all  re¬ 
ports,  is  fast  becoming  extinct,  the  “hired  man.  At 
east  that  is  the  belief  of  many  farmers.  As  I  look 
over  the  situation,  and  compare  our  11  or  1-  or  even 
more  hours  daily,  with  seven  or  eight  hours  on  Sun- 
iay  thrown  in  for  good  measure,  with  the  eight-hour 
lay  of  the  industrial  worker,  and  then  let  my  thoughts 
wander  for  a  moment  to  the  difference  in  wages,  I  won- 
ler  if  I,  too,  will  not  soon  be  forced  to  return  to  the 
city  and  bigger  wages.  I  am  forced  to  this  conclusion 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  moved  to  the  country  with 
the  desire  of  making  farming  our  life  work.  Here  is 
jn  example  in  arithmetic  such  as  comes  up  in  our 
household  accounts  about  once  each  month,  which  illus¬ 
trates  my  point :  If  a  man  receives  $50  a  month  and 


Loss  of  Chemicals  Through  Drainage 

In  general,  is  it  preferable  to  apply  acid  phosphate  as 
a  top-dressing,  as  I  understand  to  be  the  case,  with  other 
chemical  fertilizers?  Used  as  a  top-dressing,  should 
more  than  one  application  be  made?  s.  ii. 

HIS  question  is  asked  for  garden  culture.  By 
“top-dressing”  we  mean  broadcasting  the  fertil¬ 
izer  on  top  of  the  ground  and  working  it  into  the 
soil,  instead  of  plowing  or  spading  it  under.  All 
soluble  fertilizers,  like  acid  phosphate,  nitrate  of 
soda,  etc.,  are  better  applied  after  fitting  the  ground. 
They  dissolve  and  spi’ead  through  the  soil  in  water 
and  thus  when  put  on  the  upper  surface  and  worked 
in  lightly  will  be  more  evenly  distributed  through 
the  soil.  When  nitrate  of  soda  is  dissolved  in  this 
way  the  nitrogen  w’orks  down  through  the  soil.  It 
does  not  make  any  chemical  combination  with  other 
elements.  If  the  soil  is  well  filled  with  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  some  of  this  nitrogen  will  be  held  like  a  solution 
of  salt  or  sugar  in  a  sponge,  and  of  course  the  roots 
of  living  plants  wdll  take  up  much  of  it.  What  is  not 
held  in  this  way  will  be  washed  out  of  the  soil  and 


spends  $12  for  coal.  $20  for  groceries,  $5  for  pig  feed,  ,  ,  .  i  i  i  i  i 

$4  for  milk,  $1.80  for  meat.  $2  for  potatoes.  $4.23  for  lost.  That  is  one  reason  why  land  should  be  cov 

..  «  a  nil  bnw  monv  Oflil’.S  of  sllOeS 


a  W.  S.  S.  and  65c  for  oil.  how  many  pairs  of  shoes 
can  he  buy  at  $5.98  per  pair?  True,  we  are  furnished 
with  a  fairly  comfortable  house  (only  about  20  news¬ 
papers  are  needed  to  stop  the  cracks  in  the  living  room), 
and  a  plot  for  a  garden  of  about  one-fifth  of  an  acre, 
with  time  to  work  it  (after  work  hours,  if  it  is  not 
already  dark), 


ered  with  a  living  crop,  especially  during  the  late 
Summer  and  Fall.  In  garden  culture,  where  nitrate 
is  freely  used,  it  is  often  good  practice  to  make  sev¬ 
eral  small  applications  rather  than  one  large  one. 

In  the  case  of  acid  phosphate  aud  potash  there  is 


The  “Cootie”  and  Its  Control 

The  Scourge  of  the  Soldier 

Part  I. 

N  OLD  PEST. — ^The  saying  that  bacteria  were 
germs  in  Germany,  parasites  in  France,  and 
microbes  in  Ireland,  finds  a  parallel  in  the  different 
names  given  to  the  body  lice  now  infesting  soldiers 
in  the  great  war.  The  “cootie”  or  “seam  squirrel” 
of  the  European  war  is  none  other  than  the  “gray- 
back”  or  “army  louse”  of  the  Civil  War,  and  is 
known  in  peace  times  as  the  body  louse,  being  di.'*- 
tinguished  from  the  head  and  the  pubic  louse,  the 
two  other  forms  that  infest  mankind  and  make  him 
miserable.  There  has  been  so  much  confusion  re¬ 
garding  these  species  of  lice  that  examiners  of  re¬ 
cruits  have  passed  infested  men  into  the  service  of 
the  army  and  some  have  passed  through  the  camps. 

WHAT  IT  IS. — ^The  cootie  is  in  reality  a  clothes 
louse,  aud  remains  in  the  clothes  at  all  times,  except 
for  the  tw’o  daily  periods  of  feeding,  which 
usually  last  20  minutes  each.  So  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  clothes  is  all-important.  The 
eggs  may  be  found  along  the  seams  of  the 
clothes  near  the  skin  of  the  infested  per¬ 
son;  these  are  yellowish  white  in  color 
and  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  They 
hatch  in  from  four  to  seven  days,  but 
when  kept  in  a  cool  place  the  hatching  of 
the  eggs  may  be  retarded  for  35  days  after 
being  laid.  It  is  only  very  rarely  that 
they  are  attached  to  the  hairs  of  the  body. 

A  single  female  may  lay  as  many  as  2,50 
eggs.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  numerous  lice 
may  become,  and  how  diflBcult  it  is  for 
infested  soldiers  to  get  rid  of  body  lice, 
particularly  where  they  are  .so  closely 
associated  with  other  soldiers  in  dugouts 
and  crowded  billets,  especially  where 
changes  of  clothes  and  baths  are  infre¬ 
quent  on  account  of  stress  of  time  and 
lack  of  water.  The  adult  lice  themselves 
are  white,  gray  or  dark  brown  in  color, 
according  to  the  time  elapsing  since  their 
last  meal,  and  are  about  one  twenty-fifth 
of  an  inch  in  length.  When  well  fed  they 
live  for  about  one  month,  but  if  prevented 
from  feeding  they  die  in  two  or  three 
days’  time. 

MEANS  of  INFEST.VTION.— There  are 
many  who  ask  how  the  soldiers  get  infested  with  lice. 
We  know  that  the  men  of  the  Allied  armies  were  quick¬ 
ly  rushed  into  service;  some  of  them  came  from  the 
slums  of  some  of  the  largest  cities,  and  these  very 
quickly  infested  others.  It  is  hard  for  people  who 
keep  clean  to  realize  that  from  three  to  five  out  of 
every  100  people  in  the  more  thickly  populated  sities 
and  towns  of  this  country  are  infested  with  body 
lice,  while  the  number  is  greater  in  some  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  every¬ 
one  in  the  Balkans  is  infested  with  body  lice.  This 
Avas  well  appreciated  by  the  Germans  when  they 
sent  their  troops  into  the  Balkans.  They  carried 
with  them  steam  sterilizers,  and  it  is  said  on  good 
authority  that  among  the  first  German  presents  to 
Ferdinand,  then  king  of  Bulgaria,  were  six  steam 
sterilizers.  In  civil  life  the  numbers  of  infested  men 
found  in  cheap  lodging  houses,  almshouses  and  jails 
during  the  Winter  vary  considerably  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions.  During  those  years  when  work  is 
harder  to  find,  the  vagrants  herd  in  barns  and  be¬ 
come  badly  infested.  Their  presence  has  given  the 
name  of  “scratch  house”  to  the  10,  15  and  20-cent 
lodging  houses  that  are  common  in  all  of  our  large 
cities.  That  these  people  and  these  houses  need 
closer  observation  and  control  in  most  of  our  cities 
is  patent  to  all  those  who  study  social  problems. 

A  SOURCE  OF  DISEASE.— Brill’s  disease  is  ty¬ 
phus  in  a  mild  form,  and  is  spread  by  lice.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  Brill’s  disease  seldom  gets  beyond  the  control 
of  the  city  health  authorities  of  our  cities,  yet  there 
are  usually  at  least  50  cases  of  this  disease  every 
Winter  in  each  of  our  larger  cities,  and  these  are  a 
menace  to  the  health  of  the  nation.  The  sanitation 
of  cheap  lodging  houses,  almshouses  and  city  pris¬ 
ons  .chould  be  given  u  more  important  cousidei-ation 
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Bo  yon  raise  corn  7 
Out  book  “Com;  The 
Foundation  of  Profit* 
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ing'*  will 
help  joa. 
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Bigger  Crops 
For  “Victory  Year 


“Potatoes:  A 
Money  Crop”  Is 
a  worthwhile 
farm  book  for 
all  potato 
growers., 


7 


November  16,  1918 


.  The  Huns  are  whipped  and  you  men  on  the  farms  have 
had  a  big  share  in  doing  it.  You  have  overcome  difficulties 
and  pushed  up  the  food  production.  "Victory  Year”  brings 
increased  responsibilities.  Hungry  millions  must  be  fed— lives 
saved.  Bigger  crops  than  ever  are  needed  at  home  and  abroad. 
You  can  secure  “a  greater  yield  from  every  field”  by  using 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Fertilizers 

Re*.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

18571  The  Business  Farmers’  Standard  for  Over  Sixty  Years  11919 

These  fertilizers  will  start  the  crop  quickly  and  carry  it  through  to  com¬ 
plete  maturity.  Many  farmers  in  your  section  have  used  these  famous 
brands  tor  more  than  a  generation.  They  have  always  found  them 
profitable  and  entirely  satisfactory. 

Why  not  capitalize  your  spare  time  this  winter?  Our  agency 
proposition  offers  an  unusual  opportunity.  Write  today  for 
full  particulars  if  there  is  no  E.  Frank  Coe  agent  in  your 
immediate  section. 


A  copy 
of  any 
crop  book 
will  be  mailed 
without  charge 
at  your  request. 
Ask  for  your 
copy  today. 


Address  Crop  Book  Department 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Subtidxary  of  Tits  American  Agrieultural  Chemical  Co, 

51  Chambers  Street 
New  York  City 


When  we  say, 
“Order  early,” 
we  do  it  to  protect 
you.  NOW  is  the  time 
to  order  full  earloads. 


fi.OOO  KIEFFER  PEAR,  2  and  3-year. 

5.000  YEELOW  TRANSP.  APPLE,  3-year. 
5,000  1>EEIC10US  “  2  and  3-year. 

500  MONTMORENCY  CHERRY,  3-y6ar. 

BRIDGE  VILLE  NURSERIES,  Mytr  I  tn,  Bridgevills,  Dkl 


URGE  ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB  aid  WITLOOF 

FHirrtR  V  DnftTQ  forcln*  In  cellar  or  grreenhouse 
CniV/Uni  AUl/lu  during  -winter.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SqUIRES,  Good  Ground,  New  York 


FOR  SALE.  Norway  Maple.  10  to  12ft.,  76c.  Each;  8to 
•  ■  -  —  10,  60c  Each ;  6  to  8  ft.,  AOc.  Sugar  Maple  the  same 
Price,  shell  Bark  Hickory,  yearling  trees,  20c.  Yearling 
Black  Walnut  trees,  20c.  Each.  JAS.  SINSABAUSH,  Pine  Bueh.N.T 


17  PI  3  CASES  CULTIVATORS 

ror  oaie~  72-76  p  l  a  n  e  t*  j  r. 

Can  be  inspected  at  U.  S.  B.  £.  00,«  189  Malden  Lane,  N.T.  City 


150  FARMS  FOR  SALE  Delaware  River 

Valley,  Bucks  Co.,  Penn.,  from  6  to  200  acres;  now  is  the 
time  to  buy.  New  catalogue.  HORACE  S.  REEDER,  Mewtewn,  Pn. 


t  p  7  miles  Scotterille,  Va.  Adapted 

'xnll-API'A  rfirm  sheep,  hogs,  or  farm  crops 
ncic  1  atm  Lgyef  good  buildings.  te.SOOl 
tl.OOO  cash.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  T. 


,  Your  own  name 
and  address  on. 
2Asent  postpaid,  only  SI.  A.  HOlfIK,  Mtnufsclurer,  BEEBE, TT. 


NOW! 

ICaOotwqrFpwer 


With  labor  so  aoai^,  . 

I^a  ita  own  way. 

Mves  on  first  cost  boeaoao 
Direct  from  Factory.  Pow- 
ox^ul.  economical,  reliable. 
IH  to  16  h.  p.  Portable  or 
stationary.  Operates  on 
_  kerosene  orirasolene. 
TODAYI  Write  to  Galloway. 
More  power  for  less  money. 
WILUAMI  GALLOWAY  CO. 
Box  Z19  Watoi1oo«  Iowa 


TDADDPDCI  ^1*8  S'l'e  hieh  ;  trap< 
IIIMrrCno:  ping  pays.  Newillus. 

cells  how  to  trap  fox,  muskrat, 
skunk,  wolf,  mink,  etc.:  water  den, 
enow,  log,  blind  sets,  etc.,  now  to  fasten 
traps,  stretch  furs,  make  deadfalls,  snares.  Fur  News, 
big  illua  magazine,  tells  about  fur  markets,  trapping, 
bunting,  woodcraft,  fishing,  fur  farming,  roots,  nerbs: 
lot.«  of  good  stories.  Send  10c  coin  for  copy  of  book  and 

FUR  NEWS.  71 W.  23d  St.,  New  York,  Room  405 
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Hardie  Orchard 

Gun,  $12.00 

Takes  the  hard,  tiresome 
work  out  of  sp  ra  y i  n  g. 
A  light,  handy  spray  gun 
that  shoots  a  penetrating 
cloud  of  spray— operates 
with  any  power  sprayer — 
adjustable  from  10  to  30  ft. 
Hardie  Spray  Pumps 
Put  one  on  your  sprayer. 
Made  in  various  sizes.  A 
simple,  compact  pump. 
Big  capacity.  Smooth, 
est  working.  Used  on 
‘  ^Hardie  Spra  yers, 

.  standard  for  over 
118  years.  Write 
|for  catalog. 

Th*_H«rdie  Mfg.  Co. 


-  -iif. 
Hudson,  Mi<^. 

Alflo  Portland,  Ore. 


(3) 


.  ,  _  ,  _ 1.  Spread! 

all  kind!  of  bam  manure,  fertilizer  and  lime. 

Flat  Tooth— Enclosed  Cylinder. 

Exclusive  Features  of  Superiority. 

-  No 

logging 


N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  36  Swan  St.,  Batavw,  N.  Y. 


Water  a/rd  LiaBt  in  ffn?  FIi 

EllTHER  OR  BOTH 


The  Milwaukee  Water  and  Light  System  gives 
you  the  same  conveniences  found  in  city  homes. 

A  turn  of  the  faucet  brings  a  plentiful  supply  of  water — 
a  turn  of  the  switch  brings  a  flood  of  light.  No  run¬ 
ning  to  the  pump.  No  fussing  with  dirty  lamps. 

^  Only  one  engine  required.  The  same  en¬ 
gine  that  supplies  the  air  pressure  for  the  water 
system  charges  the  storage  batteries  for 
the  lighting  plant  and  furnishes  power 
for  cream  separator,  churn,  washer, 
shop  and  home. 

Write  for  Catalog.  Let  US  tell 

you  how  economically  you  can 
add  a  lighting  plant  to  your 
water  system  or  a  water  sys¬ 
tem  to  your  light!  ng  plant, 
or  If  you  have  neither  one  let 
uatell  you  about  both.  This 
information  is  free. 


WATER  SYSTEM 


II  When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you 7/  get  a 
y  quick  reply  and  a  ""square  deal.’*  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


than  is  generally  awarded  them.  Too  You  will,  therefore,  specify  the  amount  of 
often  the  keepers  of  such  places,  particu-  sugar  required.  This  blank  must  now  be 
larly  those  under  city  control,  are  not  sent  to  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
given  the  proper  means  for  fumigating  or  tration,  Sugar  Division,  at  your  State 
sterilizing  the  clothes  of  their  inmates  or  Capitol,  Lincoln. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  put  a  packing 
case  around  the  hive.  In  doing  this  be 
sure  to  arrange  the  covering  so  that  the 
packing  will  be  kept  dry. 

It  will  not  do  to  use  corn  syrup,  as  thie 
contains  enough  gum  to  kill  the  bees. 


patients,  and  these  go  back  into  society 
to  infest  those  who  are  clean. 

G.  H,  LAMSON.  JR. 

(Concluded  next  week) 


Top-Dressing  Fall  Grain 


I  seeded  my  wheat  on  October  8  and  table  syrups  are  inferior.  If 

rye  on  October  25,  each  about  10  days  Ay  once  or  twice  a  week  in 

i„i._  —  -vT_  -.T  r,.  .  ^  ,,  your  locality,  and  you  should  be  unable  to 

obtain  sugar  as  outlined,  you  could  use  a 
New  Orleans  molasses.  But  be  sure  it 
contains  no  glucose.  Sugar  syrup,  how¬ 
ever,  is  better,  and,  if  obtainable,  is 
cheaper. 


late  for  Western  New  York  State.  Could 
I  overcome  any  bad  results  from  this  de¬ 
lay  by  spreading  a  thin  layer  of  straw  or 
manure  over  each  field  some  time  after 
the  ground  has  been  frozen?  Neither  of 
the  fields  in  question  was  manured  this 
Fall.  Would  it,  therefore,  be  advisable 
to  use  the  manure  instead  of  the  straw,  if 
by  so  doing  I  had  to  omit  the  manure 
from  the  orchard?  c.  A.  R. 

Middleport,  N.  Y. 

I  should  by  all  means  use  the  manure 
as  a  top-dressing  for  the  Fall  grain,  while 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Here  in  southern  Chester  Co.  dairying 
is  the  leading  interest  of  the  farmers, 
as  to  the  straw,’ if  it  is  coarse"  and' dry  it  Pi'aetically  no  butter  is  made  on  the 
is  usually  more  valuable  for  the  orchard  of  late  years,  and  milk  at  the  local 

Still,  if  it  is  wet  and  partly  rotted,  and  at  present  is  worth  $3.98  pel 

can  be  spread  evenly,  good  results  will  fvU  lbs.,  four  per  cent  test,  and  retails 
surely  accrue  from  its  use  as  a  top-dress-  villages  and  boroughs  at 

from  10  to  14c  per  qt.  Wheat,  $2.15  to 
$2.20  per  bu. ;  oats,  75e;  corn  from  $1.50 
to  $1.80 ;  potatoes,  $2  per  bu.  Wheat  was 
badly  in.iured  by  Winter  conditions.  This 
lessened  the  yield,  which  wms  of  fine  qual 
ity._  Oats  w'ere  much  better  than  usual 
while  corn  and  potatoes  were  seriouslj 
affected  by  drought.  The  steel  mills,  ship¬ 
building  plants  and  war  industries  within 
a  radius  of  30  miles  or  less  attract  ou? 
labor  to  a  very  large  extent,  but,  in  spite 
of  lack  of  usual  help,  our  people  are  well 
advanced  with  their  work,  and  are  proa 
pering  as  well  as  might  be  expected  unde* 
the  circumstances,  beside  doing  their  besi 
to  help  with  the  war  for  democracy. 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  o.  F.  B, 

Crops  in  our  vicinity  are  mamly  to^ 
matoes,  potatoes,  salt  hay,  corn,  onions 
beans,  and  cranberries.  Good  crop  ol 
tomatoes,  contract  price  42c  basket,  open 
market,  25  to  75c.  Potatoes  fair,  $1.5C 
hu. ;  corn  good,  $2.  Salt  hay  poor,  $15 
per  ton;  fresh  hay  fair,  $20  to  $25. 
Onions  good,  $1  per  %  basket.  Lima 
beans  good,  in  pods,  $1  to  $3.50  bu. ; 
strawberries  fair,  $3  to  $5.50 ;  cranberries 


Effffs  of  ^‘Cootie''  Along  Seam  of  Trousers. 
Fia.  Ill 

mg.  On  a  12-acre  field  on  this  farm  there 
was  manure  enough  last  Fall  to  top-dress 
half  of  the  field,  a  spreader  being  used. 
This  half  of  the  field  gave  a  far  better 
yield  than  the  other  half,  and,  better  still, 
the  clover  and  Timothy  seeding  on  the 
top-dressed  part  is  more  than  double  as 
compared  with  the  other  part  of  the  field. 


By  top-dressing  wheat  or  Fall  grain  there  1  sweet  potatoes 

1ft  fl  flnnhla  tyoiTi  Tf  o 


is  a  double  gain.  It  insures  a  good  yield 
of  grain,  snd  at  the  present  time,  consid¬ 
ering  the  world’s  needs,  this  is  important. 
Again,  it  insures  a  good  seeding  to  follow ; 
in  this  way  a  good  foundation  for  future 
profitable  cropping  is  secured.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  had  good  results  from  top-dressing 
Fall  grains.  h.  e.  cox. 

Wintering  Bees  With  Short  Supply 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  winter  bees? 
Dry  weather  and  grasshoppers  made  bee 
pasturage  very  scarce,  and  an  early  frost 
ended  it  at  the  time  for  bees  to  fill  the 


per  %  basket.  The  man  who  con¬ 
tracted  his  tomatoes  did  well.  The  open 
market  was  poor,  about  25c,  and  part  of 
the  time  no  market.  Our  section  is  com¬ 
posed  of  small  farms,  20  to  100  acres 
The  labor  shortage  has  stopped  straw 
berry  raising  here.  q.  b. 

Cumberland  Co..  N.  J. 

Buckwheat,  $1.25  per  bu. ;  oats,  75c; 
potatoes,  $1.25.  Hay,  $26  per  ton ;  straw, 
$18.59.  Cows,  $52  to  $83  at  sales ;  young 
cattle,  $17  to  $38 ;  sheep,  $13 ;  chickens, 
from  52  to  80c.  Horses  dull  sale.  There 
are  quite  a  few  young  cattle  for  sale  here, 


brood  nest.  Some  hives  have  enough  iu  but  buyers  are  a  little  slow  just  now! 


the  super,  I  find  by  weighing  the  hive ; 


Potatoes  were  a  fair  crop.  Corn  did  not 
ripen  in  a  good  many  places.  Hay  was  c 
fair  crop ;  oats  good.  Buckwheat  was  5 
little  light.  Country  butter,  50c.  EggR 
45  to  .50c.  J,  1.  B 

Forest  Co.,  Pa. 


The  ^‘Cootie”  or  Body  Louse.  Greatly 
Enlarged.  Fia.  612 

others  are  almost  empty.  I  cannot  buy 
sugar  at  the  stores  here ;  they  say  they 
cannot  sell  for  bee  feed.  I  wish  to  know 
what  is  the  best  substitute.  Will  com 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  creamery  prints.  63  to  65c;  tub 
choice,  60  to  61c ;  packing  stock,  39  to 
41c. 

EGGS. 

Nearby  choice,  70  to  75c;  gathered, 
best,  60  to  65c;  lower  grades,  50  to  55c 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  28  to  30c;  chickens,  26  to  28c; 
roosters,  24  to  25e;  ducks,  26  to  30c; 
guineas,  pair,  75c  to  $1.25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  35  to  40c ;  fowls,  ,34  to  38c  { 
roosters,  28%c ;  ducks.  Spring,  39  to  40c ; 
squabs,  doz.,  $6  to  $8.25. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bbl.,  $3  to  .$7.50;  pears,  bbl., 
$7  to  $10;  grapes,  3-lb.  bkt.,  24  to  32c  ■ 
cranberries,  $2..50  to  $3.25. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  No.  1,  bbl..  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

$1.15 ;  sweet  potatoes, 
bbl.,  $2.o0  to  $3.25;  cabbage,  ton,  $15  to 
$17 ;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Annual  meeting  and  exhibition,  Ter- 
mont  State  Horticultural  Society,  St 


syrup  do?  I  know  bee  books  say  less  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Nov.  20-23. 


honey  is  needed  in  the  cellar,  but  I  find 
but  little  difference  between  cellar  or  a 
well-packed  hive  out  of  doors,  and  with 
strong  colonies  prefer  out  of  door  winter¬ 
ing.  I  think  other  people’s  bees  in  this 
vicinity  must  be  in  much  the  same  way. 
I  do  not  wish  to  buy  honey  and  take  the 
chance  of  buying  foul-brood,  which  twice 
killed  all  my  bees,  but  it  is  not  in  this 
part  of  the  country  now.  H.  H.  8. 

McCool  Junction,  Neb. 

You  can  obtain  sugar  by  going  to  the 
local  Food  Administration  and  asking  for 
Blanks  A  and  B.  Disregard  A  and  fill 
out  the  B  side  of  the  blank,  putting  your 
full  name  and  address,  and  opposite  the 
words  “bee  culture”  make  a  cross  mark. 
Fill  out  Items  0  and  8,  and  then  take  it 
before  a  notary  and  have  it  sworn  to. 
You  will  need  about  10  or  15  pounds  per 
colony  if  the  bees  are  short  of  stores. 


National  Grange,  annual  meeting,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  23. 

American  Royal  Livestock  Show,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  16-23. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City 
N.  .1.,  Dec.  2-4. 

Fifth  Annual  National  Farmers’  Ex¬ 
position  and  Ohio  State  Apple  Show,  To¬ 
ledo,  O.,  Dec.  6-14. 

Dairymen’s  League,  annual  stockhold¬ 
ers’  meeting,  .Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Dec.  10. 

Wisconsin  Cheese  Makers’  Association, 
Auditorium,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Jan.  8-10, 
1919. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  and  _  New  York  State  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  joint  meeting,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  12.  1919. 

Third  Annual  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Convention,  Trenton,  Jan.  13-17, 
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are  all  made  with  the 


THE  MAILBAG 


Feeding  Apples  To  Cows 

I  think  you  are  all  wrong  in  advising 
against  feeding  apples  to  cows.  Of  coui-ee 
a  cow  may  eat  too  many  at  a  time,  and 
get  a  sore  mouth,  but  after  getting  accus¬ 
tomed  to  them  a  cow  may  eat  half  a  bush¬ 
el  a  day  with  only  good  effects,  especially 
when  on  dry  feed.  I  have  fed  hundreds 
of  bushels  of  them,  old  Vermont  farmer. 

We  have  lost  three  cows  from  eating  too 
many  apples,  but  we  do  not  advi.se  against 
feeding  them  moderately.  Beginning  with 
helf  a  peck  and  gradually  increasing,  ap¬ 
ples  make  good  cow  feed.  If  she  gets  too 
many  the  cow  will  bloat  and  usually  die. 


Sewer  Pipe  For  Rat-proof  Foundations 

Over  in  Pranklii'.  County.  Mo..  Wm. 
Miller,  a  farmer,  has  solved  the  rat-proof 
corncrib  problem  in  a  manner  that  has 
attracte.d  the  attention  of  the  building  ma¬ 
terial  paper.s.  The  solution  was  found 
through  using  sewer  pipe  for  the  founda¬ 
tions  under  the  crib.  The  vitrified  o>iter 
surface  of  the  pipe  makes  it  impossible 
for  rats  and  mice  to  climb  it,  and  it  is 
considered  much  superior  to  metal  covered 


e  *En0ne 

Selected  byovet 

150,000  Tanners 


exclusive  features  that 
iave  your  tie,  time  and  temper, 

”  Graduated  Tie-space”  and 
"Tie-protecting  Shield” 

Ask  your  own  good  Dealer  for 
SLIDEWELL  —  he  has  them 
or  can  get  them  for  you. 

Hall,  Hartwell  &  Co.,  Makers,  Troy,  N.Y. 


Dont  Send 
a  Penny 

r..«n-Marf;  WopIc  r.nd  Oiit.rinor  Shoe? 


these  Len-Mort  Worl 
sre  such  wonderful 
aladly  send  them  to  you  ai 
no  money  down,  xou 
find  them  so  well- 
made  and  so  stylish 
and  such  a  big  mon¬ 
ey  saving:  bargain 
that  you  will  sure¬ 
ly  keep  them. 

No  need 
higher 
when 
dire 
Why 
(6  for  sh 
aear  so 


Great 


Offer 

built  to 
:  the  de¬ 
mand  of  an 
outdoor  city 
workers'  shoe 
as  well  as  for  the 
modern  farmer. 
Built  on  stylish  lace 
Blucher  last.  Special 
tanning:  process  makes  the 
leather  proof  against  the  acid  in 
milk,  manure,  soil ,  gasoline,  etc.  They 
outwear  three  ordinary  pairs  of  shoes.  Very  flexible, 
loft  and  easy  on  the  feet.  Made  by  a  special  process 
ivhich  leaves  all  the  "life”  in  the  leather  and  mves  it  a 
svonderful  wear-resisting  quality.  Double  leather  soles 
and  heels.  Dirtand  water-proof  tongue.  Heavy  chrome 
leather  tops.  Just  slip  them  on  and  see  if  they  are  not 
the  most  comfortable,  easiest,  most  wonderful  shoes  you 
sver  wore,  C985  shoes  on  arrival.  If,  after 
Pay  only  .  careful  examination  you  don’t  find 

them  all  yon  expect,  send  them  back  and  we  will  return 
your  money.  Order  by  No.  X1S012. 

C  E*  M  n  your  name  and  address,  and  be  sure  to 
9  b  state  size  you  want.  You  be  the]  judge 

of  quality,  style  and  value.  Keep  them  only  if  satis¬ 
factory  in  everv  wav.  Be  sure  tojriye  size  an^  width. 

IE0NARD-M0RT0N&  CO^DepL  X-2086,  Chicago 


Your  cnance  is  in  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 


po.sts.  for  metal  will  rust,  while  sewer 
jiipe  is  permanent.  The  sewer  pipes  were 
.set  on  end  in  concrete  foundations,  then 
filled  with  concrete.  This  makes  a  rigid 
and  permanent  crib  foundation,  as  well  as 
one  that  will  keep  out  the  mice  and  rats. 

11.  P. 


Use  of  Flag  ” 

For  the  past  20  years  we  have  been 
using  from  eight  to  12  tons  of  .soft  chair 
seating  flag  per  year.  This  flag  is  all 
harvested  withiu  a  radius  of  10  miles  of 
Rochester,  and  the  principal  flag-ueiiig 
concerns  come  to  Rochester  to  buy  their 
chair  flag.  Wherever  you  find  a  marsh 
you  usually  find  flags  or  “cat-tails,”  but  it 
is  only  occasionally  that  you  find  a  fair 
(luantity  of  growth  of  the  narrow,  soft 
chair  flag.  lienee,  we  would  say  that  at 
least  00  per  cent  of  the  flag  which  grows 
is  unfit  for  making  seats,  as  it  is  hard, 
brittle,  wide,  and  splits  and  cracks  when 
being  twisted.  We  used  to  buy  this  ma¬ 
terial  .some  years  ago  for  .$30  a  ton,  but 
for  this  year’s  harvest  we  paid  .$100  per 
ton.  BARNARD  &  SIMONDS  CO. 

New  York. 


Storing  Leaves 

About  a  year  ago  oue  of  your  readers 
told  bow  he  gathered  leaves  by  raking 
them  up  in  large  piles  and  carrying  them 
ill  his  arms  up  a  plank  into  a  wagon.  I 
think  if  he  will  try  our  way  he  will  find  it 
a  gri'at  time  and  labor  saver.  We  save 
all  our  old  barrels  to  store  leaves  in;  any 
old  barrel  that  will  hang  together  will  do 
for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  astonishing 
how  many  leaves  can  be  packed  in  one. 
Where  the  leaves  are  thick  on  the  ground 
we  don’t  stop  to  rake  until  after  we  have 
gathered  most  of  them.  Take  a  piece  of 
hoard,  six  to  eight  inches  wide,  and  about 
two  feet  long,  in  each  hand,  and  one  can 
pick  up  a  large  quantity  of  leaves  at  a 
time  and  drop  them  into  the  ban-el.  Hold 
the  two  pieces  of  board  together  to  pound 
the  leaves  down.  When  the  barrel  is  ap¬ 
parently  full,  put  one  foot  in  and  pack  it 
down  some  more.  When  necessary  to  use 
the  rake,  rake  in  small  piles  and  move  the 
barrel  along,  as  that  is  quicker  than  to 
carry  the  leaves.  We  store  the  barrels  of 
leaves  away  by  packing  them  up  three 
high,  and  when  wanted  for  bedding  it  is 
very  handy  to  take  a  barrel  to  the  stable 
or  poultry  hou.se.  MILTON  A.  BROWN. 

Massachusetts. 


Sweet  Apple  Syrup 

I  would  like  to  ask  R.  N.-Y.  readers  if 
any  of  them  have  ever  tried  boiling  sweet 
apple  cider  down  to  a  syrup.  If  one  who 
has  nice  sweet  apples  will  have  them 
ground  and  pressed,  and  take  about  nine 
quarts  of  the  pure  juice  and  boil  down  to 
about  three  pints,  I  think  that  he  will 
have  a  nice  rich  syrup  that  will  be  liked 
without  the  use  of  sugar.  n.  g.  kine. 

Connecticut. 


ECORDS  made  by  over  150,000 
practical  farmers  buying  over 
$10,000,000  worth  of  Fairbanks- 
Morse  “Z”  Farm  Engines  have  never 
been  equaled  in  Engine  history.  I 


Demand,  as  they  did: 

1.  Fairbanks-Morse  Quality. 

2.  Economy  in  first  and  fuel  cost, 
and  low  upkeep, 

3.  Simplicity  and  Staunch  Durability. 

4.  Light-weight,  Substantial,  Fool-proof. 

5.  Gun-barrel  Cylinder  Bore. 

6.  Leak-proof  Compression. 

7.  Complete  with  Built-in  Magneto. 

8.  More  than  Rated  Power. 


You  Also  Get  Service 
from  your  Local  Dealer 

Your  local  dealer  has  just  the 
type  "Z”  for  your  needs  in  stock 
—waiting  for  you.  Buy  from 
him.  He  is  prepared  to  give 
prompt  delivery  and  personal 
service  right  where  you  live. 


The  3  and  6  H.  P.  sizes 
are  built  to  use  kerosene, 
distillate,  stove  oil,  tops  or 
gasoline.  The  IV2  H.P.  size 
uses  gasoline  only. 


Cff  SAVE  money! 

Of  by  buying  N0W.| 

Lumber  is  hard  to  get  and  price  is 
climbing  higher.  Liberal  cash 
ami  early  shipment  diHeuiiiits. 
Take  no  chances  on  late  del. 
iveries  this  year.  A  Globe 
8II0  isyourbestbetthisyear. 

Adjustable  door-frame  with 
ladder  combined.  5-foo» 
extension  Roof  makes  com¬ 
plete  silo  with  less  expense. 
Window  free. 

Bay  Now— Ship  Now— Pay 
Now— 8a\e  Now— Write  Now. 


GLOBE  SILO  CO..  2-12  Willow  St..  Sidney.  N.Y. 


Beat  the  FueiShdrtage 


^  Don’t  depend  on  coal 

3^0  ^  these  days.  Install  a 


Bertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood 


SAW 


and  be  sore  of  your  fuel . 
supply.  Kasy  to  operate.  I 
Our  No.  1  is  the  cheapest  and  I 
best  saw  made  to  which  a  ripptoc  | 
.|table  can  be  attached.  Guarao'  I 
teed  for  1  year.  Money  refunded  * 
DNo.  5  If  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  catalog. 
HCR^TZLER  *  ZOOK  CO.,  BoK  3,  BellavllU,  Pa. 


business  opportunities  offer  you  Independence. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated  lands 
J3.')  to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  my ;  $2,000  loan 
in  improvements,  or  ready-male  farms.  Loan 
of  lives*^ock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
lents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  per¬ 
sonal  property  or  livestock.  Good  markets, 
ihnrches,  schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excel- 
.ent  climate— crops  and  livestock  prove  it. 
Special  homeseekers’  fare  certificates.  Write 
for  free  booklets.  Allan  Cameron.  General 
Superintendent  Land  Branch,  Canadian  I’a- 
ilflc  Railway,  519  Ninth  Avenue.  Calgary, 
4lberta. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear, 
_  Catalog  illustnitdd  tD  colors  fr«o. 

^Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48ElniSl.,  Quincy,  III. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


We  have  told  several  times  about  mak¬ 
ing  apple  eyrup  from  ordinary  apples. 
The  juice  is  filtered  or  strained  after  lime 
is  put  into  it.  The  lime  unites  with  part 
of  the  acid  and  forms  a  solid  which  can  be 
strained  out.  This  juice  is  them  boiled 
thick,  like  any  other  syrup.  It  makes  a 
Thick  mass,  like  molas.ses,  with  a  peculiar 
flavor.  lias  anyone  tried  boiling  the  juice 
from  sweet  apples? 


Tfce  Maple  Syrup  Crop 

The  total  productiou  of  maple  syrup  in 
the  United  States  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
fifty  million  pounds.  This  i.s  equivalent 
to  six  miHIon  gallons  of  maple  syrup. 
The  total  population  of  the  United  States 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  one  hundred  million 
people.  This  allows  but  half  a  pound  of 
maple  sugar,  or  half  a  pint  of  maple 
syrup  per  capita.  The  abnormal  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  past  season  have  used  the 
entire  surplus,  and  I  have  not  known 
wliere  a  gallon  of  maple  syrup  could  be 
bought  for  more  than  four  months.  I  am 
afraid  that  in  the  future  the  man  who 
wants  to  buy  maple  products  direct  from 
the  producer  will  be  disappointed  unless 
he  gets  an  order  in  as  soon  as  the  first  of 
June  at  the  very  latest,  c.  o.  oratsufe. 


FREIGHT 


THAT  ROOFING- 


BROWN 
WILL  SAVE 
,  YOU  MONEY 
AND  PAY  THE 


save  you  money  on  any  kind  of  Ready  Roofing  you 

need.  I  can  supply  you  with  a  style  and  grade  in  rolls  or  in 
shingles  suitable  for  any  building  on  your  place.  My  advice 
^  to  you  is  to  take  advantage  of  my  low  prices  and  buy  your 
roofing  now  before  prices  advance.  The  reason  I  can 


Save  You  Money  on  Roofing 


Write  Today 

For  My  Money  Saving  Prices 

My  free  roofing  catalog-folder  illustrates  and  describes 
my  various  grades  of  roofing— both  rolls  and  shingles 
in  actual  colors.  My  low  prices  will  surprise  you.  No 
la-between  profits  to  pay— no  extras.  I  pay  the  freight  right 
to  your  station.  Send  name  and  addrosa — get  Bargain  Offers. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Roofing  Dept.  P  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


IS  because  I  sell  Ready  Roofing  on  the  same 
^  "Direct-Prom-Factory-fYeight-Paid  plan"  that 
has  enabled  me  to  build  up  the  biggest  direct 
by  mail  fence  business  in  America,  Over 
600,000  farmers  have  saved  money  by 
baying  Brown  Fence  and  1  am  now 
giving  them  the  same  money- 
saving  opportunity  on  Ready 
Roofing.  Get  my  prices. 
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The  Moline  Wide  Spread 
Spreader  helps  you  to  get 
1 00  %  profit  from  your  live 
stock.  It  enables  you  to  make  the 
best  of  your  barnyard  manure, 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  your 
land  and  increase  crops. 

It  is  strongly  built  and  equipped  with 
the  best  mechanical  devices  for  spread¬ 
ing  manure  in  the  most  modem  and 

{iractical  way.  It  is  a  low  down,  end- 
ess  apron,  wide  spread  spreader  and 
is  correctly  built  for  long  life,  easy  load-  ^ 
ing,  quick  and  perfect  work.  The 
Moline  Wide  Spread  Spreader  is  the 
result  of  many  years*  experience  in 
building  manure  spreaders. 

The  manure  is  subjected  to  a  second 
handling  by  the  rear  beater,  which  pul¬ 
verizes  it  mqch  better  than  a  single 
beater  can  possibly  do,  at  the  same 
time  spreads  the  manure  in  a  wide 
sheet  instead  of  leaving  it  in  streaks. 

See  your  Moline  Dealer  or  write  us 
for  full  information  and  spreader  cata¬ 
log.  Address  Department  19 


MaLlislE  PLOW  C0.> MOLINE,  ILUi 


Pay  Nothing  Down 

-Nothing  Until  60  Days 


We 


FREE  BOOK 


FOR 

Tells  how  to  gret  poweratlowestcost, 
Explains  our  80-day  free  trial,  year 
to  pay  plan.  Write  for  book  today. 


Great  Offer  on  the  Famous 
Majestic  Engine 

will  send  the  Majestic  without  one 
cent  in  advance.  Try  it  80  days  free.  If 
it  does  not  prove  the  best  of  its  rated 
horse  power  you  ever  saw,  return  it 
and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways.  If 
you  keep  it,  make  first  small  payment 
"0  days  after  arrival;  balance  in  60- 
day  equal  parents,  giving  you  a 
year  to  pay.  Learn  at  our  nsk  how 
the  Majestic  saves  its  price  over 
and  over  and  is^e  strongest, most 
economical,  i 
easiest  to  / 
operate, 
m  o  8  ty 
power- 
f  u  1 
Bsoline  or  i 
system. 


engine  for  its  H.  P.  rating.  Rons  on 
kerosene.  Open  jacket  water-coole(  . 
Perfect  lubrication.  No  obligation  on  you  for 
asking  this  free  trial.  We  ship  any  size  engine 
at  our  risk.  The  decision  is  in  your  bands. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO., 


Loans  to  Farmers 

Long  Time  Low  Interest 
No  Commissions  —  No  Renewal — No  Worry 

Under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  we  will  loan  money  to  actual 
OC  prospective  farmers  with  which 

To  buy  or  improve  farm  lands  and  erect  buildings 
To  buy  live  stock,  fertilizers,  and  equipment 
To  pay  off  existing  mortgages  and  debts 

We  will  loan  you  from  $100  to  $10,000,  according  to  your  needs  and 
security.  The  interest  rate  is  5%%.  The  mortgage  will  be  complete¬ 
ly  “wiped  out”  at  the  end  of  35  years  by  paying  6%%  annually — 5%% 
for  interest  and  1%  on  principal.  Or  you  may  pay  off  all  or  any  part 
of  the  principal  after  5  years. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars — if  you  live  in  any  of  the  following 
states : 

Maine  New  Hampshire  Vermont  Massachusetts 

Connecticut  Rhode  Island  New  York  New  Jersey 

THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

145  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

When  Writing  Be  Sore  to  Give  the  Location  of  Your  Farm 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

Markets  are  beginning  to  settle  down  to 
what  may  be  termed  a  Winter  basis. 
Most  of  the  quickly  perishable  produce  is 
out  of  the  way  aud  the  main  staples,  like 
potatoes,  apples,  onions  and  cabbages,  are 
getting  into  a  position  where  holders  know 
somewhere  near  how  they  stand.  Prices 
ought  to  be  more  steady  from  now  on  be¬ 
cause  there  is  less  perishable  stuff  apart 
from  the  cooler  weather,  and  sales  need 
not  be  forced  when  there  is  temporary 
over-supply.  The  lo  or  so  leading  lines  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  moving  at  the 
rate  of  about  2.000  cars  per  day,  a  volume 
midway  between  the  light  Summer  move¬ 
ment  and  the  height  of  shipments  in  early 
Fall. 

APPLES  ACTIVE  AT  FIRM  PRICES. 

The  most  interesting  feature  is  the  ap¬ 
ple  crop.  Eastern  stock  has  been  moving 
much  faster  than  it  did  last  Fall,  New 
York  shipping  four  or  five  times  as  much 
and  Michigan  increasing  also,  while  Illi¬ 
nois,  Kansas  and  adjoining  States  are 
light  shippers  compared  with  last  season. 
Boxed  apples  show  moderate  gain  in 
movement.  It  is  evident  thaat  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  apples  in  general  are  coming  more 
freely  than  last  year,  but  the  price  of 
barreled  stock  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  last  year,  and  boxed  apples  are  25  to 
50c  higher  than  last  year.  The  stronger 
situation  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  com¬ 
parative  shortage  of  other  fruits.  Pears, 
grapes,  _  etc.,  are  about  done.  Oranges 
are  beginning  to  move  at  several  hundred 
cars  per  week.  A  good  crop  of  oranges 
is  the  only  sign  of  competition  for  apple 
owners,  but  it  appears  that  the  orange 
crop  has  been  about  all  bought  up  by 
dealers  who  expect  to  get  high  prices.  A 
box  of  oranges  sells  in  New  York  for 
about  as  much  as  a  barrel  of  apples  of 
comparable  grade  and  variety,  and  has 
reached  at  times  to  in  some  North¬ 
ern  markets.  Barreled  apples,  too,  of  fancy 
kinds  like  Jonathans  have  sold  as  high  as 
$8  to  .$10  in  Middlewestern  cities,  w'here 
the  local  supply  is  light,  but  the  general 
range  in  Eastern  and  Northern  markets 
for  best  grades.  Bahhvins,  Greenings  and 
Yorks,  has  been  $4.50  to  $5.50,  while  in 
the  shipping  section#!  of  the  East  growers 
have  been  getting  about  $4.50.  Barrels 
are  so  scarce  and  high  that  more  bushel 
baskets  are  being  used  than  ever  before 
and  much  good  stock  has  been  sold  in 
hulk.  Cider  stock  ranges  from  50  to  75c 
per  cwt.,  east  and  west. 

POTATOES  FAIRLY  STEADY, 

Not  much  change  has  occurred  in  the 
potato  situation.  Movement  to  market  is 
proceeding  at  a  moderate  rate,  notwith¬ 
standing  some  apparent  holding  back  in 
the  West,  where  the  price  at  one  time 
dropped  so  low  that  farmers  refused  to 
continue  hauling  to  the  cars.  At  present 
the  range  in  producing  sections  is  $1.25 
to  $1.75  per  100  lbs.,  sacked,  in  the  West 
and  Middle  West,  and  around  $2  in  bulk 
in  the  East,  while  city  wholesale  markets 
throughout  the  country  follow  a  general 
range  of  $2  to  .$2.60  per  100  lbs.,  sacked, 
and  roughly  about  2.5c  lower  in  the  West 
than  in  the  East.  Values  have  been  sag¬ 
ging  off  a  little,  just  as  they  did  in  No¬ 
vember  last  year,  hut  the  outlook  may  be 
considered  much  better  because  of  the 
lighter  aud  the  faster  shipping  movement. 

LOW,  DRAGOINO  CABBAGE  MARKETS. 

Cabbage  is  dragging  along  at  about  one- 
half  last  year’s  values  at  this  season,  sell¬ 
ing  at  $7  to  $8  per  ton  in  Western  New 
Y"ork  for  midseason  stock  and  about  $16 
in  Western  New  York  and  Wisconsin  for 
late  storage  stoclj.  VTiolesale  markets 
ranged  $12  to  $20  for  early  and  mid¬ 
season  cabbage,  and  $20  to  $30  for  late 
storage  stock. 

SLIGHTLY  BETTER  TONE  IN  ONION  CENTERS 

Onions  are  doing  a  little  better.  Stor¬ 
age  buyers  show  a  little  more  confidence. 
Some  retailers  have  been  making  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  onions  at  bargain  prices,  just  as 
they'  have  often  done  with  potatoes. 
There  is  a  better  demand  and  a  harden¬ 
ing  of  prices,  but  not  a  definite  advance. 
Most  wholesale  markets  are  included  in  a 
range  of  $1.25  to  .$2  per  100  lbs.  for  good 
sacked  yellow  stock.  Onions  are  hard  to 
sell  in  all  producing  sections.  A  hopeful 
sign  is  the  strong  effort  under  way  by 
Government  food  and  market  agencies  to 
advertise  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of 
onions,  cabbage  and  potatoes. 

Cranberries  are  rather  draggy  at  $6  to 
$9  for  small  kinds  and  $6.50  to  $10  for 
large  stock.  Tomatoes  are  holding  out 
late  ths  year,  over  100  cars  still  moving 
weekly.  Pears  and  grapes  are  dwindling 
fast,  but  oranges  and  grapefruit  are  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly  this  month.  G.  B.  F. 
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DOMESTIC.— The  II.  Hackfeld  Com¬ 
pany,  a  German  concern  which  owned 
many  sugar  plantations  in  Hawaii  and 
the  largest  department  store  in  Honolulu, 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Government, 
it  was  announced  Oct.  31  at  the  office  of 
A.  Mitchell  Palmer.  Alien  Property  Cus¬ 
todian.  The  company,  w'hich  earned 
$1,600,000  in  1917  on  a  capitalization  of 
$4,000,000.  has  been  reorganized  under 
the  name  of  American  Factors,  Ltd.  The 
stock  has  been  sold  to  40  residents  of 
Hawaii,  who  submitted  proofs  of  their 
loyalty.  The  company  will  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  trustees  ■  until  three  years  after 
the  war,  when  stock  certificates  will  be 
distributed  among  the  owners.  The  Hack¬ 


feld  company  was  an  important  link  in 
Germany’s  dominance  in  the  sugar  indus¬ 
try,  and  served  moreover  as  the  central 
distributing  agency  for  German  propa¬ 
ganda  in  the  Pacific.  The  company  pro¬ 
duced  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  Hawaii’s 
sugar.  In  1917  its  plantations  produced 
139,044  tons  of  cane  sugar. 

Ninety-three  dead,  many  injured  and 
more  than  900  persons  in  peril  resulted 
from  a  wreck  on  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Railroad  Nov.  1,  in  which  a  five- 
car  train  bound  from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  j 
to  Coney  Island  on  the  Brighton  Beach 
line  jumped  the  track  in  a  tunnel.  The 
train  went  headlong  into  a  solid  concrete 
abutment,  four  of  the  five  cars  were 
crushed,  and  the  wreckage,  containing 
many  bodies,  caught  fire.  It  was  the  i 
worst  accident  in  the  history  of  New  1 
York’s  rapid  transit  system.  The  acci¬ 
dent  came  in  the  midst  of  a  strike  on  the 
elevated  and  subway  lines  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Rapid  Transit  Company,  in  which 
perhaps  600  motormen  and  motor  switch¬ 
men  went  out  upon  the  order  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  to 
enforce  the  reinstatement  of  29  dis¬ 
charged  men  and  the  right  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  system  to  join  the  union, 
as  affirmed  by  the  War  Labor  Board.  An 
inexperienced  motorman  was  employed 
The  wreck  ended  the  strike. 

Four  of  the  30  members  of  the  crew  of 
the  Eastern  Steamship  Company’s  steam¬ 
ship  Mineola  were  suffocated  in  a  fire 
which  destroyed  the  vessel  at  her  dock  at 
Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  Nov.  ,3. 

Early  reports  of  election  returns  indi¬ 
cated  a  Republican  Congress,  the  House 
by  a  majority  of  20  and  the  Senate  by  2. 
The  present  Senate  stands  52  Democrats 
and  44  Republicans.  The  present  House 
stands  214  to  207.  This  will  be  the  first 
time  the_  Republicans  have  controlled  the 
House  since  1910.  It  means  the  election 
of  a  Republican  Speaker,  with  Fordney 
of  ^Michigan  taking  the  majority  floor 
leadership  away  from  Claude  Kitchin. 
Kansas  has  returned  to  the  Republican 
party. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Leaf  tobacco 
held  by  manufacturers  and  dealers  on 
Oct.  1  was  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  rs  1 .2j>4.8S.3,788  pounds,  compared 
with  1,154.056,034  pounds  on  the  same 
date  last  year. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.,  .Tan.  28-29,  1919. 

Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  entire  output 
of  canned  tomatoes  in  the  United  States 
will  be  taken  by  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps.  The  total  pack  for  the 
season  is  estimated  as  being  from  18,- 
500,000  to  20,000,000  cases  of  two  dozen 
cans  to  the  case.  A  freight  train  sixty 
miles  long  would  be  required  to  move  the 
part  to  be  purchased  by  the  Government 
The  Army,  according  to  a  War  Depart¬ 
ment  announcement,  will  use  75  per  cent 
of  the  Government’s  quota. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  and 
exhibition  of  the  Vermont  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  St.  Johnsbury,  Nov.  21  to  23.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  custom,  the  meetings  and  ex¬ 
hibition  will  be  open  to  the  public.  There 
will  be  many  premiums  for  choice  garden 
and  orchard  products  and  a  programme 
on  subjects  relating  to  plant  production 
and  preservation,  with  special  atress  on 
live  topics  for  war  times. 

The  dates  for  the  third  annual  New 
•Jersey  Agricultural  Convention  have  been 
fixed  for  .January  13  to  17,  inclusive.  All 
of  the  various  organizations  of  the  State 
will  hold  meetings  in  connection  with  this 
conyontion,  and  every  branch  of  farming 
will  be  represented.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  arranging  now  to 
assist  the  associations  with  their  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  will  bring  in  speakers  of 
nation-wide  reputation  for  the  evening 
meetings  -when  all  the  different  interests 
will  Unite. 

WASHINGTON.— The  court  martial 
of  Colonel  Edward  A.  Deeds  and  criminal 
prosecution  of  three  other  army  officers 
are  recommended  in  the  report  on  the  air¬ 
craft  production  investigation  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  President  bj 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  who,  with  Attorney 
General  Gregory,  has  been  examining  the 
situation  for  the  last  five  months.  No 
direct  charges  of  graft  are  made,  but  a 
waste  of  approximately  $24,000,000  is 
charged  in  the  use  of  the  original  appro¬ 
priation  of  $691,851,866.  This  waste  is 
attributed  to  the  abandonment  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  two  types  of  airplanes— one 
of  them  the  Bristol — and  a  failure  to 
salvage. 

The  Government  has  made  direct  and 
indirect  advances  to  the  railroads  undei 
Government  control  totaling  $421,550,598 
since  taking  over  the  lines  last  .January. 
One  hundred  railroads  participated  in  the 
advances,  but  seven  big  trunk-line  sys¬ 
tems,  the  Pennsylvania.  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral,  New  Haven,  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  Illinois 
Central  and  Erie,  received  two-thirds  of 
the  total.  The  Pennsylvnnia  received 
$56,620,000,  New  York  Central  $55,- 
320.000.  New  Haven  $50,000,000.  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  $22,2.50.000.  St.  Paul,  $16,- 
925,000.  Illinois  Central  $15,475,000,  and 
Erie  $12,900,000. 

Contracts  have  been  placed  with  the 
British  Government  for  the  manufacture 
of  1.800.000  pairs  of  trousers  and  1.400,- 
000  coats  for  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces.  Supplementary  orders  also  were 
placed  for  1,000.000  yards  of  cloth  to  he 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  officers’  ;ini- 
forms. 
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How  many  kills 
to  YOUR  shot  pattern  ? 


wadding  and  makes  the  hard  hitting,  uniform  pattern  for 
which  Winchester  shot  shells  are  world  famous. 

Fish  Tail  Flash,  All  Winchester  smokeless  shells  are  made 
with  the  new  Winchester  Primer— the  quickest  and  most  powerful 
shot  shell  primer  made.  Its  broad  fish  tail  flash  gives  even  and  thor¬ 
ough  ignition.  Every  grain  of  powder  is  completely  burned  up  before 
the  shot  charge  leaves  the  muzzle. 

The  Crimp,  The  required  degree  of  pressure  necessary  in  seat¬ 
ing  the  driving  wads  is  worked  out  in  combination  with  the  hardness 
or  the  softness  of  the  crimping  required  for  any  particular  shell. 

Waterproofing  and  lubrication.  In  the  cold  damp  air  of  the 
marshes,  or  under  the  blazing  sun  at  the  traps,  Winchester  shells  will 
always  play  true.  Winchester  waterproofing  process  prevents  them 
from  swelling  from  dampness.  Special  lubrication  of  the  paper  fibres 
prevents  brittleness  and  splitting  in  dry  weather. 

Uniform  shells.  From  primer  to  crimp,  Winchester  shells  are 
constructed  to  insure  the  maximum  pattern  possible  from  any  load  and 
under  all  conditions.  $100,000  is  spent  annually  in  the  inspection 
and  testing  of  finished  shot  shells.  25,000,000  rounds  of  ammunition 
are  fired  every  year  in  testing  guns  and  ammunition. 

Glean  hits  and  more  of  them 

To  insure  more  hits  and  cleaner  hits  in  the  field  or  at  the  traps 
be  sure  your  shells  are  Winchester  Leader  and  Repeater  for  Smoke¬ 
less;  Nublack  and  New  Rival  for  Black  Powder.  Write  for  our 
Free  Booklet  on  Shells.  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Go., 
Dept  G-51,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A, 


Most  hunters  agree  that  three  shot  pellets  or  more  arc 
essential  to  a  kill.  Less  than  three  may  mean  a  cripple^ 
no  matter  what  the  size  of  shot  or  its  velocity. 
Hence  uniform  pattern,  i.  e.,  an  even  spread  of  shot  is 
essential  to  successful  shooting,  in  the  field  or  at  the  traps. 

The  secret  of  good  patterns  is  in  the  control  of  the  pow¬ 
der  explosion.  Good,  evenly  distributed  patterns  are  the 
direct  results  of  a  correct  system  of  wadding  scientifically 
adjusted  to  the  bore  of  the  gun  and  the  load.  The  wad¬ 
ding,  like  the  piston  head  of  a  gas  engine,  must  give  the 
explosion  something  solid  to  work  against,  so  that  the  shot 
may  be  pushed  out  evenly. 

It  must  expand  and  fill  the  tube  of  the  barrel,  completely 
sealing  in  the  gas  behind  it.  No  gas  must  escape  to 
scatter  the  shot. 

It  must  offer  just  the  right  amount  of  resistance  to  the 
explosion  so  as  to  develop  uniform  pressure  and  high  velo¬ 
city  without  danger  of  jamming  the  pellets  out  of  shape  at 
the  ‘‘choke”  or  muzzle  constriction. 

The  Winchester  system 

Winchester  Wadding  is  the  result  of  repeated  experi¬ 
ments  to  determine  the  most  efficient  control  of  the  gas  blast. 

The  special  construction  of  the  Winchester  Base  JV ad 
gives  what  is  known  as  Progressive  Combustion  to  the 
powder  charge. 

Combustion  spreads  instantly  through  the  powder 
charge.  By  the  time  the  top  grains  of  powder  beconie 
ignited  the  full  energy  of  the  burning  powder  behind  is 
at  work. 

Though  the  explosion  is  almost  instantaneous,  it  is  none 
the  less  Progressive,  the  final  energy  and  maximum  velocity  of 
the  completely  burned  powder  being  developed  at  the 
muzzle  where  it  is  most  needed. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  heat  and  pressure  of  combustion, 
the  tough,  springy,  Winchester  Driving  W ad  has  expanded 
to  fill  the  barrel  snugly  all  around.  No  gas  escapes.  It  is 
completely  sealed  in.  The  wadding  pushes  the  shot  evenly. 

At  the  muzzle  the  shot  pellets  slip  out  without  jamming 
while  the  wadding  is  checked  for  a  brief  interval  by  the 
constriction  of  the  muzzle.  It  follows  some  distance  behind 
the  shot  pattern. 

The  shot  cluster  travels  on  unbroken  by  gas  blast  or 


The  Wincheater  ayatam  of  wadding.  Tho  wadding  expands  evenly,  sealing  in  the  gaa  blaatall  the  way  to  the  muzzle, 
where  the  wadding  ia  checked  by  the  "choke"  or  constriction.  Shot  cluster  travels  on  ahead  unbroken.  Actual 
teat  target  320 pellets  out  of  431  or  74%  of  the  shot  charge  (1%  oz.  of  7%  chilled)  inside  a  30-tnch  circle  at  40  yards 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Rye  thrashing  is  over,  and  we  are  all 
glad  of  it,  for  it  is  a  dusty,  prickly  job. 
We  got  far  more  grain  than  we  expected, 
and  the  straw  seems  to  be  extra  good. 
This  is  pretty  much  a  clear  gain,  for  most 
of  this  rye  was  put  in  as  a  cover  crop 
and  not  intended  for  grain.  Labor  con¬ 
ditions  were  such  this  Spring  that  we 
could  not  plow  all  the  rye  under,  so  part 
of  this  cover  crop  was  left  to  mature. 
That  is  where  our  rye  and  straw’  comes 
from  this  Fall.  That  is  one  reason  w’hy 
we  advocate  seeding  rye  on  every  piece  of 
open  ground.  If  you  are  able  to  work 
the  land  the  rye  crcx)  wull  serve  as  manure. 
If  you  cannot  work  it  the  rye  w’ill  come 
on  and  give  us  $.S5  or  more  income  per 
acre. 

***** 

I  am  afraid  this  rye  thrashing  destroyed 
another  illu.sion  for  one  of  my  boys.  In 
the  Spring  w’hen  the  apple  trees  were  in 
bloom,  this  boy  concluded  that  fruit¬ 
growing  suited  him  to  a  tee.  Dusting 
made  him  a  little  thoughtful,  but  as  the 
apples  grew’  and  took  on  color  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  a  fruit  grow’er.  Then  came 
the  rush  and  worry  of  picking  and  pack¬ 
ing.  A  big  Twenty  Ounce  fell  from  the 
top  of  the  tree  and  hit  this  boy  on  the 
head,  then  what  a  mean  and  monotonous 
job  it  proved  to  be — this  eternal  packing 
and  packing.  The  boy  changed  his  mind 
■ — he  w’ould  not  be  a  fruit  grower.  *  *  * 
Then  came  the  tomato  crop.  In  early  Sum¬ 
mer  it  looked  like  a  w’onder— big  green 
plants  alive  wuth  fruit.  The  boy  decided  to 
be  a  truck  grower  on  the  appearance  of 
those  vines.  Then  comes  the  slow,  hot  job 
of  picking  and  the  still  harder  job  of  w’rap- 
ping  and  packing.  After  some  50  crates 
the  boy  divorced  truck  growing  from  his 
scheme  of  life.  *  ♦  *  Then  he  con¬ 
sidered  grain  raising.  The  rye  did  cer¬ 
tainly  look  fine  as  it  began  to  ripen,  and 
it  seemed  very  close  to  self-supporting, 
too.  Harvesting  w’as  hot  and  hard,  but 
the  boy  stuck  to  grain  raising  until  they 
got  him  taking  straw  away  from  the 
thrasher!  The  du.st  poured  out  in  his 
face,  and  the  spines  on  the  rye  bit  and 
stabbed  him.  The  boy  has  decided  that 
grain  growing  also  has  times  when  it 
goes  against  the  grain. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  presume  we  are  all  boys  of  a  larger 
growth.  There  may  be  people  who  go 
through  life  w’ithout  any  picking  or  pack¬ 
ing  or  thrashing  or  other  hard  jobs  to 
bother  them,  but  they  must  have  a  very 
monotonous  existence.  A  life  without  a 
fight  would  be  a  failure.  There  are  two 
sides  to  everything — the  ideal  and  the 
real.  He  who  lives  in  one  of  these  en¬ 
tirely  is  either  too  narrow’  to  fill  out  his 
place  or  so  broad  that  he  cannot  get  "ny- 
where.  I  have  found  that  every  job  and 
every  person  I  have  ever  met  has  at  least 
two  sides.  You  are  sure  to  be  disappoint¬ 
ed  w’ith  them  unless  you  are  able  to  reali- 
ize  that  fact  and  mix  the  tw’O  together  in 
your  estimate.  Take  the  case  of  .Tack  and 
the  soldier!  .Tack  has  gone  to  Florida  to 
try  his  hand  at  improving  a  little  place 
we  have  there.  No  use  telling  about  that 
till  we  know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 
Put  at  any  rate  .Tack  helped  us  pick  ap¬ 
ples  and  then  started  by  train.  He  kept 
off  the  ocean  because,  on  his  way  up,  a 
submarine  nearly  got  them. 

:fc 

.Tust  before  he  started  our  folks  fixed 
a  great  box  of  lunch  for  him.  The  boys 
even  killed  one  of  their  White  T.eghorn 
cockerels,  and  Mother  turned  him  into  the 
most  approved  Southern  style  “fried 
chicken.”  There  w’as  w’heat  bread,  cheese, 
jelly,  apples  and  all  the  rest — a  peck  of  it 
at  least.  Well,  before  he  re.ached  Balti¬ 
more,  Jack  got  hungry  and  started  on  that 
lunch.  He  calculated  carefully  how  many 
times  he  should  eat  on  the  way  to  Florida, 
so  as  to  make  that  food  last  him.  Right 
behind  sat  a  soldier,  apparently  of  medi- 
dium  size  and  capacity,  and  .Tack  suddenly 
remembered  that  it  w’ould  be  a  patriotic 
thing  to  offer  a  share  of  his  lunch  to  this 
brave  defender  of  our  national  honor.  So 
he  passed  the  box  over,  expecting  the  sol¬ 
dier  would  take  a  few  sandwiches,  some 
fried  chicken  and  perhaps  an  apple.  But 
he  forgot  Napoleon’s  axiom  that  “an 
army  travels  on  its  stomach” — if  he  ever 
heard  of  it  before.  “A  good  soldier  never 
looks  behind.”  When  an  army  cannot 
carry  its  rations  it  must  live  <  T  the  coun¬ 
try  and  leave  nothing  for  the  enemy.  This 
soldier  was  evidently  well  posted  on  all 
these  rules  of  war,  and  he  was  a  man  of 
capacity.  He  simply  emptied  the  box — 
cleaned  up  the  entire  lunch  and  sent  Jack 
on  to  Florida  w’ithout  rations ! 

***** 

No  one  here  makes  any  complaint  about 
this.  We  are  glad  the  soldier  had  one 
good  tuck-out  at  least,  and  sorry  now  we 
did  not  kill  tw’o  chickens.  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  we  may  learn  that  it  is  wise  to  show 
some  judgment  in  our  patriotic  efforts. 
These  soldiers  are  entitled  to  the  best  we 
have,  bTit  “there  are  others.”  They  can 
have  the  best  we  can  offer,  but  the  home 
defenders  are  also  entitled  to  a  share.  I 
Imar  some  strange  things  that  happened 
during  the  last  TJberty  loan  campaign 
due  to  what  I  call  poor  patriotic  judg¬ 
ment.  I  learn  of  people  who  w’ere  so 
worked  up  over  bond  buying  that  they 
neglected  to  pay  their  bills,  and  seriously 
embarrassed  storekeepers  and  w’orkmen 
who  are  doing  a  close  business  and  need 
all  their  small  capital.  I  think  w’e  should 
use  common  sense  in  the  expression  of 


p.atriotism  as  wHl  'a.s  in  anything  else. 
The  nation  needs  all  the  money  we  can 
spare,  but  more  than  that  it  needs  the 
sound,  hopeful,  uncomplaining  spirit  of 
real  sacrifice.  When  the  stern  necessities 
of  war  gobble  up  more  than  our  share  we 
must  take  it  with  a  smile,  as  Jack  did  the 
loss  of  his  rations.  The  fight  that  we 
.shall  put  up  for  our  rights  when  this  war 
is  over  will  have  far  more  effort  if  we 
show  good  nerve  and  good  spirit  now.  I 
hope  every  soldier  has  as  good  an  appe¬ 
tite  as  this  one  on  the  train,  for  farmers 
W’ill  have  to  feed  them  for  a  long  time 
yet. 

***** 

You  see  I  am  not  as  enthusiastic  as  I 
might  be  about  a  prompt  settlement  of  the 
war.  I  think  the  German  people  have 
had  enough,  and  that  the  Kaiser  and  his 
war  lords  will  have  to  quit.  That  will 
not_  end  troubles.  They  will  just  about 
begin,  for  Germany  and  Austria  are  likely 
to  break  up  into  smaller  states,  and  per¬ 
haps  attempt  self-government.  Can  they 
carry  it  out?  Many  of  us  are  fond  of 
saying  that  all  a  nation  has  to  do  in  order 
to  be  free  is  to  organize  a  republic!  That 
is  not  60  easy  as  it  might  seem.  Read  the 
early  history  of  this  republic,  and  see 
how’  close  it  came  to  smashing,  again  and 
again.  Our  people  had  been  trained  for 
150  years  to  govern  themselves,  yet  when 
they  came  out  from  under  the  thin  shadow’ 
of  a  throne  they  nearly  wrecked  the  ship. 
The  French  Revolution,  Russia  today,  are 
both  melancholy  illustrations  of  the  puny 
efforts  of  man  to  change  the  thought  and 
habit  of  a  nation.  The  people  of  most  of 
these  small  European  states  are  not  fit 
to  govern  themselves,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  .  You  cannot  jump  men  straight 
from  the  iron  discipline  of  a  monarchy 
into  the  personal  liberty  of  a  republic 
without  running  the  risk  of  breaking  their 
backs.  The  human  mind  must  grow  from 
one  condition  to  the  other,  or  it  will  ex¬ 
plode  into  anarchy  and  error.  I  think 
the  biggest  job  for  our  army  is  to  come 
after  the  fighting  in  the  w’ork  of  policing 
Europe  and  patiently  showing  Europeans 
how’  to  masffer  their  own  freedom.  I 
think  this  w’ill  be  finer  w’ork  than  the 
fighting.  It  will  take  years  to  finish  the 
job,  and  it  will  be  the  finest  possible  ser¬ 
vice  for  our  soldiers  or  our  country.  All 
this  is  going  to  give  farming  in  this  coun¬ 
try  the  most  wonderful  oppprtunity  it  has 
ever  had.  It  will  be  opportunity  and  a 
little  more.^  If  we  handle  it  ourselves  we 
shall  hold  it.  If  we  turn  it  over  to  a  lot 
of  “delegates”  or  represenatives  we  shall 
be  worse  off  than  we  are  now. 

***** 

I  had  some  of  these  things  in  mind 
when  our  Red  hens  came  back  from  the 
egg-laying  contest.  After  tw’o  years  at 
college  they  left  their  daughters  down 
there  for  a  new’  record  and  came  home  to 
look  things  over.  There  were  only  nine 
of  them,  for  one  gave  up  the  conflict  dur¬ 
ing  the  fierce  heat  of  last  Summer.  The 
nine  hens,  how’ever,  beat  every  other  pen 
of  Reds  except  one,  and  several  of  them 
have  made  fine  records.  I  shall  have  the 
complete  figures  soon,  and  they  are  inter¬ 
esting  as  show’ing  what  a  hen  will  do  in 
her  second  year.  These  old  birds  came 
back  from  college  w’ith  several  new  ideas. 
TYhen  w’e  took  them  out  of  the  crate  and 
turned  them  into  the  yard  they  seemed 
dis.appointed  at  their  reception.  Instead 
of  greeting  them  as  professionals — high 
exponents  of  the  art  of  laying — the  smart 
young  pullets  in  that  pen  turned  up  their 
delicate  noses.  One  of  the  smartest  of  the 
lot  voiced'  the  sentiments  of  the  rest : 

“Who  are  these  ragged  old  guys? 
Where  do  they  come  from,  and  what  are 
they  doing  here?” 

This  was  too  much  for  Polly,  the  hen 
that  for  w’eeks  stood  at  the  head  of  1,000 
hens  in  laying. 

“Ragged  guys,  indeed,  you  saucy  young 
upstart !  We  represent  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  I’d  have  you  know.  Not  to 
speak  of  my  ow’n  recoi-d.  here  is  Mrs.  Bet¬ 
ty  M..  a  Red  lady  of  high  attainments. 
Ragged  guys !  I’ll  teach  you  your  man¬ 
ners  !” 

With  that  Polly  jumped  and  kicked  the 
smart  pullet  w’ith  both  feet.  It  was  a  re¬ 
markable  blow’,  and  must  have  been 
learned  in  the  college  gymnasium.  The 
pullet  went  over  backwards,  and  the  two 
young  cockerels  came  running  to  her  as¬ 
sistance.  The  biggest  one  squared  off  at 
Polly. 

“Here,  what  do  you  mean  by  such  con¬ 
duct?  That  lady  is  my  dearest  friend. 
I’ll  make  you  know  your  place  !” 

Polly  knew  it  already.  The  tricks  these 
students  learn  at  college  are  amazing.  I 
never  saw  such  a  fight  as  Polly  put  up. 
While  Dick  w’as  getting  ready,  Polly 
jumped  up  and  clinched  her  beak  on  his 
comb  and  hung  on.  As  she  settled  back 
her  weight  (she  is  a  large  and  fat  ma¬ 
tron)  pulled  Dick  down,  and  before  I 
knew  it  she  had  him  on  the  ground  with 
that  terrible  clinch  on  his  comb.  And 
there  she  held  him  until  one  point  on  his 
comb  gave  way.  Then  he  got  up,  looked 
at  Polly  a  moment  (as  she  swallowed  the 
piece  of  comb),  and  walked  off  as  if  to 
say : 

“I  W’ill  not  degrade  myself  by  engaging 
in  any  rough  and  tumble.” 

^  Polly  was  ready  for  him,  but  he  re¬ 
tired,  and  Reddy,  his  partner,  w’ent  with 
him  in  a  hurry.  I  w’ent  back  a  few  hours 
later  and  Dick  w’as  on  the  roost  explain¬ 
ing  matters  to  the  pullet.  Reddy  was  off 
at  one  side,  and  Mrs.  Polly,  was  boss  of 
the  yard.  No  one  would  question  her 
right  to  vote  on  any  matter  concerning 
poultry  !  I  never  saw  any  fighting  like 
(Continued  on  page  1301) 


**  What  Can  I  Reasonably 
Expect  of  a  Tractor?” 


CO  MANY  farmers  ask  us  this  question  that 
it  deserves  a  public  answer.  •  When  you 

buy  an  International  kerosene  tractor  you  can  ex¬ 
pect  — 

Plowing,  as  deep  as  you  need,  as  fast  as  good 

plowing  can  be  done,  at  low  cost  because  youi 

tractor  operates  on  kerosene. 

Good  work  on  plowed  ground.  This  is  important.  YotS 
can  use  your  tractor  for  all  the  seed  bed  work,  giving  youi 
crops  a  better  start  and  a  better  chance. 

All  kinds  of  belt  work.  Individual  threshers,  ensilage  cut* 
ters,  feed  grinders,  hay  presses,  and  many  other  useful,  labor- 
saving  belt  machines  soon  follow  an  International  tractof 
^  because  it  does  good  belt  work  at  low  cost. 

An  International  will  haul  your  crops  to  market,  clear  your 
land,  grade  and  level  roads.  In  any  size  or  style  it  is  a  true 
“general  purpose”  tractor,  useful  for  all  kinds  of  farm  power 
work,  built  by  a  Company  that  has  built  farm  machines  and 
tractors  in  large  numbers  for  many  years. 

That  is  what  you  may  reasonably  expect  from  an  Interna¬ 
tional  kerosene  tractor.  The  local  dealer  can  give  you  any 
further  information  you  want.  See  him  or  write  direct  to  us. 


International  Harvester  Companj  of  America 

_  (lKw»®nited) 

^CHICAGO  ^  ^ 


BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER  ! 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

Barium-I’hosphate  is  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  salt  of  barium, 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

Agriculturists  are  agreed  on  the  desirability  of  an  alkaline  reac-  i 
tion  in  the  soil  and  the  application  of  Phosphoric  Acid  in  any  but  ar  I 
alkaline  form,  to  an  acid  soil,  fails  of  proper  results.  ! 

Barium-Phosphate,  in  addition  to  Phosphoric  Acid,  j 

SUPPLIES  SULPHUR  j 

in  a  water  soluble  alkaline  form  as  the  sulph-hydrate  of  barium,  froa  ! 
which  the  sulphur  is  readily  appropriated  by  plants.  j 

Used  in  combination  with  manure  or  plowed  under  with  green  j 
crops,  Barium-Phosphate  alone  will  produce  remarkable  results  and 
build  up  the  fertility  of  your  land.  | 

Many  successful  farmers  are  using  Barium-Phosphate  and  it  will.  ? 
pay  YOU  to  write  for  our  book  i 

**  PHOSPHORUS— THE  MASTER  KEY  TO  | 

PERMANENT  AGRICULTURE” 

which  describes  Barium-Phosphate  and  its  uses. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 

ADDRESS  INQUIRIES,  FERTILIZER  DEPT..  GRAFTON.  MASS. 


Build  with  Natco 

A  Hollow  Tile  that’s  fire-safe,  wind,  weather  and  ver¬ 
min  proof.  Natco  buildings  “Last  for  Generations” 
— save  painting  and  repairs.  The  glazed  walls  are 
as  easy  to  keep  clean  as  the  household  crockery.  Re¬ 
duced  repair,  coal  and  insurance  bills  make  Natco 
buildings  truly  economical.  Ask  your  building 

supply  dealer  for /ree  buildingr 
plans,  but  write  direct  for 
new  illustrated  "Nat¬ 
co  on  the  Farm” 
book— 1918  Edi¬ 
tion — it’a 
free  I 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company,!  121  Fulton  Bl<ls..Pltubar8li.Pa. 


WATER  ItNP 


liEfSINKtNC 


a  Haatar  aarljr.Wiita  now 


circulars  and  dealer's  name. 


SURE  HEATER 
tot  STOCK  TANKS 


HELP  FEED  THE  WORLD 


Don’t  'Waste  Grain;but  Save  it  and  Produce  more  Meat, 
Butter  and  Milk  by  warming  the  drinking  water  for 
your  stock  with  coal,  wood  or  cobs  with  a 

COW  BOY  TANK  HEATER 

Quickest  to  heat;  strongest  draft;  adjustable  grates;  ashes 
removed  without  disturbing  fire;  keeps  nro  24  hours. 

AkeAlllInlw  Cafna  pays  for  itself  in  2  months  with  4 
MlfeUIUlVIj  OfllCy  cows;  Self-Sinking;  can  be  used  in 
Wood,  Steel  or  Concrete  Tanks  of  any  size.  Most  reliable, 
practical,  efficient  and  durable  Tank  Heater  manufactured. 

[^^FurchaaedS  of  yoor  'tank  Heater,  Ust  Winter,  worked  very  BStiatac- 

torilv  and  are  wall  worth  thair  cost.  Evasy  Stockman  should  use  ono." 
*l;t|;^ow^JProf^jof^AnimaLHusban^2^,^owa^taLt«CoIlos6j^ms8^Is^ 
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“OVER  THE  TOP 

^  with  your  next  yearns 

CROP  ' 


Uncle  Sam  is  looking  to  you  to 
back  up  the  boys  “over  there” 
with  plenty  of  food.  Get  ahead 
of  the  bugs  and  blights  that 
would  cut  down  your  yields. 


SPRAYS  THAT  PAYS 


KEY  BRAND 


RURALISMS 


Picking  Pears  In  New  England 

Perhaps  some  of  your  many  readers  will 
be  interested  to  know  when  it  is  the  right 
time  to  pick  pears.  I  will  give  a  list  of 
the  best  pears  to  raise  in  Maine,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
and  about  the  right  time  to  gather  them  ; 
a  little  late  for  this  year,  but.  may  help 
out  for  next. 

Clapp’s  Favorite — Aug.  20  to  Sept.  1. 

Bartlett — Aug.  20  to  Sept.  1. 

Beurre  Bose- — Sept.  20  to  Oct.  1. 


INSECTICIDES 

will  helpyou  produce  more  and  better 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Your  dealer 
can  supply  you — or  we  will  ship 
direct  to  you.  \yrite  today  for 
free  book.  State  your  dealer’s 
name  and  address. 

The  Government  aiis  that  you  order  earif 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO 
14  Bayview  Ave. 

Jeriey  City  New  Jersey 


Add  Dollars 
To  Dairying 
Profits! 


If  you  are  using  the  gravity 
or  shallow-pan  cream  sep* 
srator  method,  or  are  using  an 
old  or  inferior  separator,  yoo 
are  robbing  yourself  of  profits 
Stop  this  waste  forever  I  Use  a 


CREAM 
5£BUUUroM 

The  closest 
skimmer  on 
record.  Over 
ONE  MILLION 
in  use.  Lower 
price  than  other 
standard  separa-  _ 
tors.  Greater  in  ca¬ 
pacity  than  any 
other  separator 
of  equal  rating. 

Write  for  2  Fret  Books 

Quick  BhlpriMnts  assur* 
ed  from  29  distributinir 
poiota  In  U.  S.  and  Canada 

Swedish  Separator  Co. 
S07t.W«lltSt. 

Chicago,  IIL 


f  With  this  wonderful  new  Llb- 
fbey  Automatic  Water  Bowl. 

'  Each  bowl  controls  own  water 
supply.  Animal  moves  lever, 
^opening  water  valve,  when  it 
I  starts  to  drink.  Lever 
iswings  back  closing  valve 


/  when  animal  stops  drinking. 
'Nofloattank rrauired.  Bowls 
'may  be  put  at  different  heights 
’^or  in  any  stall  or  pen.  Cannot 
'overflow;  cannot  get  out  of  order; 
almost  no  water  left  in  bowl.  Most 
I  sanitary  bowl  ever  sold.  Pravonts  aproad  of  con- 
Itaglous  dlsoaaos.  Increased  milk  yield  quickly 

I  pays  back  cost.  Saves  labor;  saves^ 

I I  ed.  Write  today.  If  interested  in 
I  Stanchions,  Stalls,  Carriers,  etc., 

I  ask  for  General  Catalog.  Sent  free. 

C.  A.  LIBBEY  COMPANY 

I28O  Marion  St.  Oshkosh.  Wis. 


OBBERS  = DEALERS 

rO  make  a  profit,  you  mus'  sell  only 
the  best  quality  material  and  buy 
at  rock  bottom  prices. 

WE  MANUFACTURE 


Arsenate  «f  Lead 

(Paste  &  Powder) 
BordeauzMixture^ 
(Paste  &  Powder) 


Calcium  Arsenate 
Berd«-Lead 
Paris  Green 


Fish  Oil  Soap 

Atk  for  quotations,  inforr^tion,  advice,  or  phone 


Nitrate 


HOME  OFFICE: 
85  Water  Street 
NEW  YORK 


GENCIES 


MANUFACTURING 
Depl.  F. 

BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


SAVES  MONEY  AND  BACKACHE 


UKE  A  POCKET  KNIFE.  ONE  MAN  with  the 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  saws  down  trees— saws  any 
kind  01  timber  on  any  kind  of  ^ound.  One  man  can  saw  vnorc 
amber  with  it  than  two  men  in  any  other  way,  and  doit  6asier« 
Sendforfre^illustrated catalog N0.D68  .showing LowPrice 
ind  latest  improvements.  In  use  30  years.  First  order  sets  agency* 

'Oidlng  Sawing  Maebino-Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St,  Chicago.  Ill 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  S5.20  to  $160.  FREE 
TRIAL.  Write  for  catalog. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO 
Dept.  E-374fl  Filbarl  St*,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Dealers  —  Write  for  contract. 


Bourre  Hardy — Sept.  20  to  Oct.  1. 

Louise  Bonne  de  .Tersey — Sept.  10  to 

20. 

Seckel — ^Sept.  1  to  20. 

Sheldon — Oct.  10  to  20. 

Flemish  Beauty — Oct.  10  to  20.  __ 

Beurre  Clairgeau— Oct.  15  to  25. 

Lawrence — Oct.  25  to  Nov.  1. 

I  do  not  advise  growing  the  Kieffer 
pear  for  own  use,  as  it  is  not  a  good  eat¬ 
ing  pear.  All  pears  want  to  be  picked 
from  tree  at  time  I  have  mentioned,  put 
in  a  cool  place;  then  they  will  all  ripen 
at  proper  time.  Remember,  you  pick  a 
Bed  Af5trachan  apple  in  September,  but 
you  would  not  think  of  picking  Baldwins 
at  that  time.  .Tust  the  same  with  pears  ; 
some  early,  others  late.  Never  preserve  a 
pear  when  it  is  green,  because  it  has  no 
flavor.  A  potato  would  answer  the  same 
purpose.  You  only  get  the  taste  of  sugar. 
Wait  until  the  pear  is  ripe,  no't  soft,  then 
your  preserves  will  taste  like  the  pear, 
bn  September  20  I  saw  a  woman  buying 
some  Vicar  of  Winkfield  pears  to  pre¬ 
serve.  This  pear  should  not  be  picked 
from  tree  until  November  1.  put  away  in 
cool  place,  and  it  will  turn  yellow  and 
ripen  from  February  1  to  March  1.  My 
father’s  pear  orchard  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  Maine.  I  have  kept  it  up  since  his 
death,  20  years  ago.  Pears  raised  each 
year  vary  from  1()  to  85  bushels. 

Maine. 


Paeony  and  Aster  Wilts 

The  pmony  will  thrive  on  a  great 
variety  of  soils,  but  it  is  at  its  best  on  a 
deep  heavy,  moisture-retaining  clay 
loam’,  though  it  will  not  stand  wet  feet 
Neither  will  it  endure  a  hot,  dry  sand 
around  its  roots.  The  first  condition  will 
induce  a  partial  rotting  of  the  root,  which 
will  extend  up  into  the  stalk,  causing  it 
to  wilt  and  to  develop  a  soft  rot  near  the 
ground.  The  remedy  is  to  provide  a 
proper  drainage,  and  to  remove  the  soil 
until  the  root  is  exposed,  and  then  re¬ 
move  all  diseased  parts.  This  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  any  wilting  is  noticed. 
The  second  condition  often  results  in  a 
drying  up  and  drooping  of  the  stalk,  and 
the  remedy  consists  of  the  removal  of  a 
part  of  the  soil  near  the  roots,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  good  loam,  at  the  same 
time  applying  a  little  potash,  preferably 
in  the  form  of  hardwood  ashes,  together 
with  a  great  abundance  of  water.  The 
plants  should  ahso  be  heavily  mulched  to 
enable  the  soil  to  retain  the  moisture. 
Lawn  clippings  make  an  excellent  mulch¬ 
ing  for  this  purpose.  The  _  pseony  does 
not  require  an  excessively  rich  soil,  and 
soil  that  will  produce  a  good  crop  of  corn 
or  potatoes  is  sufficiently  rich  in  fertil¬ 
izers  for  ptBonies.  and  heavy  applications 
of  unrotted  stable  manure,  even  if  they 
do  not  induce  disease,  will  make  the 
plants  susceptible  to  both  wilt  and  bud- 
blight.  If  the  plants  are  mulched  as  a 
winter  protection,  the  mulching  must  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the  frost  begins  to 
leave  the  ground,  as  the  pseony  is  one  of 
the  earliest  of  plants  to  begin  growth  in 
'he  Spring  and.  if  the  tender  points  are 
l)roken,  the  stalks  will  not  produce  blos¬ 
soms.  even  though  they  may  not  suffer 
in  growth  or  development. 

Tlie  same  conditions  prevail  in  regard 
lo  the  wilt  of  the  aster.  The  jilant  does 
not  require  the  excessively  i-ich  soil  that 
is  usually  given  it.  .Vii  ordinarily  good 
garden  soil,  reinforced  with  a  little  high 
grade  commerical  fertilizer,  is  all  that  is 
necessary,  and  a  heavy  application  of 
stable  manure,  while  it  may  not  induce 
disease,  will  cause  the  plant  to  become 
susceptible,  and  once  a  plant  is  attacked 
by  the  wilt,  its  case  is  hopeless.  Even  if 
it  survives  its  buds  will  blast,  and  it  will 
produce  only  deformed  blossoms  at  the 
very  best.  Any  other  agency  which  tends 
to  check  or  unbalance  the  growth  of  the 
idant,  such  as  drought,  too  copious  water¬ 
ings.  the  attacks  of  insects,  or  delay  in 
or  careless  transplanting,  will  also  tent 
to  make  the  plant  susceptible  to  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  disease.  The  remedy  is  to  re¬ 
move  all  affected  plants  as  soon  as  any 
indications  of  disea.se  are  noticed,  and  not 
only  this,  but  remove  the  soil  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  several  inches  around  the  plant. 
Remove,  also,  as  much  as  is  practicable 
of  the  surface  soil  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  inches  from  the  entire  bed.  anc 
substitute  good,  fresh  loam,  preferably 
from  a  grass  plot  that  is  iu  good  tilth, 
nnd  later  apply  commercial  fertilizers  as 
needed.  Above  all.  when  a  plant  is  at- 
tackedy  don’t  wait  to  see  whe-ther  it  wil 
recover  or  not.  but  assume  that  it  is  dear 
and  dispose  of  it  immediately  and  elToet- 
ually.  A  smallpox  patient  in  a  crowdet 
theater  is  no  more  dangerous  to  the  human 
family  than  is  an  aster  plant  affected  with 
bacterial  wilt  to  the  remaining  plants  in 
the  bed.  c.  o.  ormsrkf. 


Storm-Proof 


“Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear  is  vulcanized  by  our  own  special 
vacuum  process.  Rubber  and  fabric  are  forced  into  one  tough, 
durable  piece  of  footwear.  Long  wear  and  comfort  are  assured. 
Look  for  the  Red  Ball— it  means  the  lowest  cost  per  day’s  wear. 

‘BALL^BANET 

Keep  your  feet  and  legs  dry  and  warm.  Protect  your  high- 
priced  leather  shoes  by  wearing  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear. 
See  that  every  member  of  your  family  is  supplied.  Ten  million 
people  wear  “Ball-Band.”  Sixty  thousand  dealers  sell  it. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFC.  CO.,  333  Water  St.,  Miahawaka.  Ind. 

The  Hautq  That  Payo  Milliont  for  Quality'* 


If  your  dealer  is  not  able  to 
supply  you  promptly  with  the 
particular  type  of  “Ball-Band’* 
Boots  or  Arctics  you  desire,  we 
can  only  ask  you  to  be  patient. 
Many  of  our  boys  in  France  are 
wearing  “Ball-Band”  Rubber 
Boots  and  Arctics.  Meantime  we 
are  doing  our  utmost  to  supply, 
as  quickly  and  as  fully  as  possible, 
the  wants  of  “Bail-Band”  wearers 
at  home. 
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fV eather  proof—  J  IL  Roofing  Products 

For  lasting  service  and  fire  protection  use  metal 
roofing — adapted  to  rural  and  city  properties. 

Apollo- Keystone  Galvanized  Sheets  are  carefully  mani^ac- 
tnred  and  hii?hest  in  qxiality.  Unequaled  for  Roofing,  Siding,  Cul¬ 
verts,  Silos,  and  general  sheet  metal  work.  Sold  by  leading  dealers. 

For  fine  residences  and  public  buildings  Keystone  Copper  S'raEL 
Hoofing  Tin  Plates  are  unexcelled.  Look  for  the  Keystoi^  added 
below  regular  brands.  Send  for  our  “Better  Buildings  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburzh,  Pa. 
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Trade 


BELT  POWER 
ATTACHMENT 

Tour  good  FORD  engine  with  this  attach¬ 
ment  gives  you  all  the  belt  power  you  need 
on  your  farm  to  run  your  com  sheller, 
saw  yoiir  wood,  cut  your  ensilage,  run 
your  grinder,  your  pump,  grindstone,  etc. 

“On  or  Off  In  1B  Seconds." 
Attaches  to  your  FORD  crank  shaft  with¬ 
out  use  of  bolts,  nuts  or  screws.  Tou 
can  readily  change  your  FORD  from  tour¬ 
ing  car  to  gas  engine  in  a  few  seconds. 
Instant  power  that  is  portable  any  place 
on  the  farm  that  yoxir  FORD  will  go. 

SBYa  yourself  saTon- 
elghths  tba  cost  of  •  reg¬ 
ular  S-borsa  power  port¬ 
able  gas  engine. 

Order  an  ELMCO  for 
your  FORD. 


AUTO-FEED 

Mark  GRINDER 

“Grind  your  feed  with  your  FORD." 
With  this  belt-power  attachment  you  get 
gas  engine  and  grinder  all  in  one.  Ehta 
on  belt  pulley  shaft.  Your  FORD  engine 
gives  you  ample  power.  No  belt  needed. 
"On  or  Off  In  IB  Seconds." 

Tbla  Auto-Feed  Grinder  la  equipped  with  bard  fn- 
destructible  steal  borra,  which  are  adjustable  for 
grinding  coarse  or  fine.  Grinds  30  bushels  par  hour. 

Gat  this  Auto-Feed  Grinder  to  fit  your  belt  power 
attachment.  With  a  complete  belt  j^wer  attachment 
and  aato-feed  i^nder  you  get  8-liorae  gas  engine 
power  and  grinder  service  with  good  sized  grinder 
and  your  FORD  engine  la  big  enough  to  run  It* 

Sold  under  the  same 
guarantee  to  do  all 
we  tell  you  it  will  do 

There’s  an  ELMCO  distributor  near  you,  who  is  ready  to  make  immediate  shipment. 
Send  to  us  today  for  his  name  and  get  a  Spark  Plug  Tester  FREE. 

E.  F.  ELMBERG  CO.  st.  Parkersburg,  Iowa 


FREE— SPARK  PLUG  TESTER 

If  you'own  a  FORD,  send  today  and  we  will  mall  you 
one,  together  with  pleturee  and  fall  InfonnatloB 
•  ‘  BLMi - -  “  .  -  .  . 
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CO  Belt  Power  and  Grinder  attachment. 
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To  foreipn  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8>4  marks,  or  lOlj  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

tf e  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
■ible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertisine  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to'make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  trood  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  tmstinft  any  deliberate  swindler,  Irrespon- 
■ible  aiiyertisers  or  misleadinp;  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willinffly  use  our  grood 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  roRues,  but  wo  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rubae  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


We  certainly  do  appreciate  this  magazine.  It  stands 
for  the  hest.  and  I  like  to  stand  firm  with  anyone  who  is 
doing  the  big  thing.  r.  h.  be.nedict. 

Ohio. 

The  “big  thing”  just  now  is  to  win  this  terrible 
war  so  completely  that  no  nation  can  ever  again 
break  up  the  world’s  peace.  A  bigger  thing  will 
grow  out  of  that— the  readjustment  of  society  so 
that  in  the  future  the  farmer  will  receive  a  fairer 
return  for  his  labor.  No  one  can  stand  for  the  “big 
thing”  without  being  for  the  time  being  snarled  or 
barked  at  by  those  who  cannot  see  beyond  the  pres¬ 
ent.  They  will  all  come  to  the  “big  thing”  when  it  is 
made  clear.  It  is  a  part  of  our  job  to  help  make  it 
clear, 

* 

This  war,  among  other  things,  is  leading  farmers 
to  consider  the  use  of  farm  power  as  never  be¬ 
fore.  Many  of  them  will  set  up  old  engines,  or  buy 
new  ones,  and  arrange  to  work  machinery  indoors. 
We  have  had  many  letters  asking  how  to  arrange 
belting  and  line  .shafts,  and  how  to  group  such  ma¬ 
chinery  so  as  to  get  most  work  out  of  it.  Last  week 
Robert  Smith  had  an  article  on  belting,  and  another 
on  line  shafts  will  follow.  They  tell  the  full  story, 
but  if  more  details  are  needed.  Mi*.  Smith  is  right  on 
hand  to  explain.  He  wants  to  give  you  practical  ad¬ 
vice  in  a  plain  and  simple  way — and  he  know*s  how 
to  do  it. 

» 

I  THINK  you  are  doing  good  work  in  trying  to  get 
jn.'Jt  prices  for  farmers,  but  farmers  must  organize  to 
fight  for  their  rights  as  other  industries  have  done.  No 
single  individual  has  a  ghost  of  a  chance  against  a  well- 
organized  team  working  together.  I  seiwed  over  three 
years  as  a  member  of  the  7th  Illinois  Cavalry,  and  was 
amused  often  by  the  efforts  of  citizens  to  get  some  sol¬ 
dier  punished  for  some  alleged  offence ;  ordinarily  they 
just  wa.sted  their  time.  We  punished  men  for  many  of¬ 
fences,  of  course.  Let  us  “win  the  war”  and  then  right 
some  of  our  domestic  injustices.  daniel  e.  bobbins. 
Illinois. 

Right  you  are.  The  individual  has  a  very  poor 
chance  against  “team  w’ork.”  Take  a  dozen 
husky  young  giants  out  of  a  cornfield  and  line  them 
up  against  a  trained  football  team  and  make  them 
play  the  game  according  to  college  rules.  The  “team 
work,”  resulting  from  long  training,  will  enable  the 
lighter  college  team  to  win.  The.v  have  not  only 
training  but  “morale,”  or  spirit.  Take  these  husky 
farmers  and  train  them  in  the  game  and  give  them 
an  idea  of  “team  w’ork”  and  they  would  walk  over 
the  college  boys  like  children  trampling  down  the 
grain.  “Team  work”  means  organization  of  hand 
and  brain,  quick  acting  and  thinking,  loyalty  and 
pride  of  occupation.  These  are  the  things  our  farm¬ 
ers  must  have,  and  which  they  will  have  in  time. 
The  men  to  teach  this  “team  work”  must  be  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  farmers,  and  put  all  their  powers  at  the 
service  of  the  farm, 

\ 

What  would  a  man  say  to  his  wife  if  she  were  to 
leave  her  $50  sewing  machine  out  over  night  in  the  yard 
n  a  rainstorm? 

HE  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station  w*ants  to 
know  the  answer.  It  would  depend  on  circum¬ 
stances.  In  New  York  State,  if  the  mun  were  run¬ 
ning  for  otfice  in  a  close  election,  he  would  remember 
that  his  wife  is  a  voter,  and  he  would  also  remember 
that  mowing  machines  out  in  the  fence  corner  and 
that  reaper  outside  the  shed.  What  some  men  say  is 
not  always  a  fair  index  of  what  they  think  or  the 
way  the,v  would  act  under  pre.ssure.  As  a  rule,  when 
the  average  man  is  inclined  to  advertise  the  faults  of 
others,  he  might  well  remember  a  verse  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  : 

And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy 
hrother's  eye  hut  perceivest  not  the  beam  that  is  in 
thine  own  eye? 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

HE  old-time  farmers’  institute  seems  to  be  fad¬ 
ing  away  as  a  part  of  farm  education.  In  some 
States  it  has  been  given  up  entirely ;  in  others  it  still 
lives  along  in  a  perfunctoi*j-  sort  of  \vay.  In  a  few 
localities  the  institutes  are  as  popular  as  ever  before, 
and  there  would  be  a  fierce  protest  against  any  plan 
of  giving  them  up.  In  New  York  State  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  popular  demand  for  these  insti- 
tute.s,  though  we  have  done  our  best  to  rally  their 
friends  in  defen, se.  It  is  probable  that  modern  “ex¬ 
tension  work”  will  soon  replace  the  old-time  farmers’ 
institute.  We  regret  this,  but  it  is  part  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  tendency  to  organize  and  concentrate  the  work  of 
agricultural  education.  That  has  its  advantages,  but 
the  trouble  is  that  all  this  organizing  has  the  effect 
of  squeezing  most  of  the  spirit  and  plain  farm  flavor 
out  of  education.  The  lo.ss  of  this  may  not  be  no¬ 
ticed  at  once,  but  it  will  be  evident  in  the  next  gen¬ 
eration. 

He 

I  AM  a  city  man ;  have  been  all  my  life,  and  expect  to 
continue  one.  My  boy,  like  thousands  of  others,  is  car¬ 
rying  a  gun  for  Uncle  Sam.  In  civil  life  he  was  a  bank 
clerk  ;  now,  after  one  and  one-half  years  of  service,  he 
says  he  can  never  go  back  to  an  inside  job.  The  farm 
for  him.  Are  the  real  farmers  going  to  be  willing  to 
take  this  green  labor,  teach  it  the  business  of  farming, 
and  “pay  while  you  learn”?  g.  L. 

Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

HAT  is  one  of  those  big  problems  we  have  been 
talking  about.  We  are  in  correspondence  with  a 
good  many  soldiers.  A  largo  uumber  of  these  young 
men,  after  their  active,  outdoor  life,  will  never  be 
sati.sfied  with  “an  inside  job.”  This  country  and  its 
people  will  make  a  great  mistake  if  they  think  other¬ 
wise.  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  see  the  same 
thing  coming  in  the  future,  and  they  have  made  ar¬ 
rangements  for  these  soldiers  to  work  for  good 
farmers  while  they  are  learning  the  bu.sines.s,  and 
they  ai’e  to  be  paid  for  their  work.  The  government 
of  these  Briti.sh  colonies  will  then  make  loans  on  easy 
terms  to  these  soldiers, 

* 

NO  thoughtful  man  will  deny  that  great  changes 
are  coming  to  Ea.stern  farming.  Some  of  these 
have  already  started ;  others  will  follow  the  ending 
of  the  war.  We  cannot  stand  still.  Life  in  our 
country  districts  never  can  be  quite  the  same  again. 
For  one  thing,  our  Eastern  States  must  produce 
more  bread  and  meat.  They  cannot  safely  continue 
the  old  plan  of  importing  a  large  proportion  of  their 
food  from  distant  State.s.  There  has  got  to  be  greater 
home  production  of  beef,  pork  and  mutton.  For 
years  following  the  war  Europe  will  demand  great 
quantities  of  our  food  and  conditions  will  be  such 
that  the  Eastern  farmers  can  take  up  live  stock  at  a 
pi*oflt.  We  have  the  natural  resources  and  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  we  can  study  out  the  be.st  way  of  doing  it. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  proposes  to  take  an  active  part  in  this 
development.  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler,  one  of  the  best 
live  stock  authorities  in  the  country,  has  joined  our 
editorial  staff,  and  will  make  a  special  .study  of  the 
situation  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

* 

“They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

ILTON,  sitting  in  blindness  at  the  time  when 
light  would  have  seemed  to  him  the  most  pi’e- 
cious  gift,  wrote  that  line.  It  has  been  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  poem  and  given  a  meaning  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  Milton  intended.  He  meant  to 
bring  out  the  thought  that  the  finest  service  is  given 
by  those  who  endure  affliction  or  disappointment 
without  complaint,  and  give  the  best  they  have  in 
their  humble,  quiet  way.  We  are  now  coming  to  a 
period  of  this  great  Avar  Avhere  this  matter  of  real 
patriotic  service  must  be  fairly  considered.  We  are 
sure  to  glorify  the  soldiers  on  the  battle  front,  the 
nurses  in  battle  hospitals  and  the  thousands  of  others 
whose  privilege  it  has  been  to  do  their  duty  out  in 
the  limelight  where  great,  spectacular  things  are 
performed.  All  these  noble  characters  Avill  have 
their  share  of  glory  and  AA*ill  richly  deserve  it,  but 
let  us  not  forget  those  Avho  “only  stand  and  wait.” 
There  are  thou.sands  of  them.  Some  of  them  are 
elderly  men  and  women  who  have  sent  their  sons 
away  into  the  army,  and  are  now  forced  to  work  be¬ 
yond  their  strength  to  maintain  the  farm  and  help 
provide  a  surplus  of  food.  There  are  the  younger 
women  who  have  been  doing  the  full  A\*ork  of  a  man 
—doing  it  Avithout  complaint ;  a  Avoi*thy  labor  offer¬ 
ing  to  their  country.  Then  there  are  thousands  of 
young  men  Avho  Avanted  to  enlist  and  fight,  yet  Avho 
have  remained  at  home  to  help  father  on  the  farm. 
There  is  not  a  drop  of  coAvardly  or  he.sitating  blood 
in  the  veins  of  these  young  men.  If  they  followed 
their  own  inclinations  they  would  be  over  in  Europe 
hot  on  the  trail  of  the  enemy.  They  have  deliber¬ 
ately  cho.sen  that  better  part  of  remaining  where 
they  are  most  needed — on  the  farm.  We  knoAV  some 
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of  these  young  men,  and  we  know  the  motives  which 
have  induced  them  to  stay  at  home.  As  they  follow 
the  plow  or  dig  potatoes  or  husk  corn  it  galls  them 
to  think  how  their  old  friends  or  companions  are  in 
the  trenches  or  AA’orking  machine  guns  OA'er  in  Eu 
rope.  As  John  slashes  his  corn  knife  through  a  hill 
of  corn  he  realizes  that  Billy  at  the  same  moment 
may  be  lunging  with  his  bayonet  against  the  breast 
of  an  enemy.  These  boys  do  not  rejoice  that  the? 
are  out  of  danger — they  envy  the  other  boys  theii 
chance  to  fight.  Now  these  men  and  women  and  these 
boys  in  their  humble  places  must  “stand  and  wait,’ 
but  they  are  serving  their  country  as  faithfully  and 
w^ell  as  any  other  soldiers  under  the  flag.  It  is  time 
for  all  of  us  to  remember  the  services  these  loyal 
waiters  are  rendering.  It  will  soon  be  the  time  foi 
flag-waving  over  victory.  Our  tribute  goes  to  the 
“also  servers” — those  who  “stand  and  wait” 

» 

During  the  year  we  haA-e  had  at  least  6©  case^ 
of  trouble  over  farm  drainage.  They  are  small 
drainage  problems  Avhere  one  man  needs  an  outlet 
across  his  neighbor’s  farm.  Usually  there  is  no  othei 
reasonable  outlet,  but  the  neighbor  will  not  give  per 
mission  and  the  land  lies  Aindrained  in  consequence 
In  other  cases  one  farmer  simply  opens  his  drair 
AA’ithout  consulting  his  neighbor  and  floods  the  land 
Under  our  pre.sent  laAvs  such  cases  are  very  unsatis 
factory.  There  ought  to  be  some  amendment  which 
will  enable  a  farmer  to  secure  a  fair  right  of 
drainage  Avithout  the  handcuffs  of  red  tape  and  a 
legal  flght, 

» 

ON  Thursday,  Nov.  7,  a  report  came  from  Europe 
that  Germany  had  practically  surrendered  bj 
agreeing  to  the  military  terms  for  a  truce.  The 
country  at  once  AA^ent  AAuld  Avith  joy  at  the  prospect 
of  peace.  In  this  great  city  thousands  of  whistles 
began  screaming,  and  the  bells  in  every  steeple  began 
ringing.  All  over  the  country  there  was  the  samf 
evidence  of  joy.  Later  reiiorts  shoAved  that  the  cele 
bration  was  premature,  but  the  noise  and  shouting 
AA*ent  on — a  natural  expres.sion  of  thanksgiving!  As 
The  R.  N.-Y.  goes  to  press  there  is  no  deflnite  news 
except  that  the  German  envoys  have  come  into  th( 
Allied  lines  a.sking  for  terms.  It  is  eAudent  that 
Germany  knoAA*s  she  is  Avhipped.  The  surrender  ol 
Austria  has  left  German.y  fully  exposed  to  her 
enemies,  and  the  crushing  end  is  now  only  a  question 
of  time.  Yet,  judging  from  the  history  and  character 
of  the  German  nation,  it  is  hard  to  realize  how  their 
proud  and  arrogant  aristocracy  can  submit  to  the 
Avar  terms  AA’hich  the  Allies  Avill  demand.  They  will 
be  AA'orse  than  the  cruel  demands  which  Germanj 
stamped  into  the  face  of  France  nearly  50  years  ago 
The  Germans  must  meet  the  terms  sooner  or  later 
They  may  surrender  noAV  or  elect  to  flght  on  to  th( 
death.  The  end  is  in  .sight  anyAA*ay,  and  the  gang  ol 
bloodthirsty  tyrants  Avho  plunged  the  world  into  thi? 
hideous  AA’ar  noAV  .see  the  shadoAV  of  the  rope.  And 
this  nation,  through  the  mighty  sacriflee  of  its  monej 
and  its  manhood,  has  .«aA’ed  the  AA’orld  from  slipping 
back  into  the  barbarous  centuries  out  of  which  il 
has  sloAA’ly  groAAti.  Well  may  the  men  and  women 
of  America  AAave  their  flags  and  rejoice  as  the  sol- 
(•mn  flgure  of  victory  appears  in  the  sky.  The 
Republic  and  what  it  stands  for  among  the  nations 
has  met  the  trained  forces  of  autocratic  government 
and  beaten  them.  Hurrah  for  the  true  spirit  ol 
America  !  Now  let  us  prepare  for  the  greater  vic¬ 
tories  of  peace. 


Brevities 

Barley  griddle  cakes  are  well  spoken  of. 

Some  horses  seem  to  be  made  permanently  nervous  bj 
rats  running  over  and  around  them  in  the  stable. 

SoALY  leg  on  hens.  Soften  in  warm  water  and  smeai 
with  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  carbonate  of  potash  and  lard 
or  vaseline. 

The  influenza  epidemic  has  created  such  a  demand 
for  oranges  and  lemons  that  prices  are  out  of  sight 
Grapefruit  is  more  desirable  and  cheaper. 

People  write  us  saying  they  are  inclined  to  take  cer¬ 
tain  things  “with  a  grain  of  salt.”  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  take  a  fair  dose  of  salt  with  all  new  and  highly 
praised  propositions. 

What  shall  we  do  to  the  asparagus  patch  this  Fall? 
Let  it  alone.  Cut  off  the  tops  if  you  AV’ant  to  and  leave 
them  over  the  roAvs,  but  otherwise  let  the  patch  stand  as 
it  is  until  next  Spring. 

The  coming  of  peace  will  not.  this  year,  add  a  pound 
of  food  to  the  Avorld’s  present  supply.  It  will  release 
some  food  noAv  stored  away,  and  it  will  open  millions  of 
new  mouths  for  us  to  fill. 

An  English  paiier  tells  of  some  farmers  who  had  the 
old  debate  about  Avhether  a  hen  is  sitting  or  setting. 
One  man  put  it  this  Avay  :  “My  friends,  that  don’t  in¬ 
terest  me  at  all.  What  I  Avant  to  knoAv*  Avhen  I  hear  a 
hen  cackle  is  whether  she  is  ‘laying’  or  ‘lying,’  ” 
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Payment  of  Railroad  Men 

Can  you  tell  me  if  under  government  control  of  the 
railroads  wages  are  uniform  for  similar  grades  of  work? 
I  am  a  track-w’orker,  and  I  am  sure  men  on  other  lines 
doing  the  same  class  of  work  that  I  do  get  more  money. 

New  York.  F.  T.  s. 

The  chairman  of  the  Railroad  Wages  and  Working 
Conditions  at  Washington  sends  us  the  following 
rates  of  payment,  made  effective  Sept.  1,  1918; 

(c)  For  all  track  foremen,  establish  a  basic  mini¬ 
mum  rate  of  seventy -five  (75)  dollars  per  month,  and 
to  this  basic  minimum  rate  and  all  rates  of  seventy- 
five  (75)  dollars  per  month  and  above,  in  effect  as  of 
January  1,  1918,  prior  to  the  application  of  General 
Order  No.  27,  add  twenty-five  (25)  dollars  per  nnonth, 
establishing  a  minimum  rate  of  one  hundred  (100)  dol¬ 
lars  per  month. 

(d)  Rates  of  pay  for  all  assistant  track  foremen 
w’ill  be  five  (5)  cents  per  hour  in  excess  of  the  rate  paid 
laborers  whom  they  supervise. 

(g)  For  track  laborers  and  all  other  classes  of  main- 
tenance-of-way  labor  not  herein  named,  who  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  1918,  prior  to  the  application  of  General  Order 
No.  27,  were  receiving  less  than  sixteen  (16)  cents  per 
hour,  establish  a  basic  minimum  rate  of  sixteen  (16) 
cents  per  hour,  and  to  this  basic  minimum  rate  and  all 
hourly  rates  of  sixteen  (16)  cents  per  hour  and  above 
add  twelve  (12)  cents  per  hour,  establishing  a  minimum 
rate  of  twenty-eight  (28)  cents  per  hour,  provided  that 
the  maximum  shall  not  exceed  forty  (40)  cents  per 
hour. 

We  should  say  that  under  this  rule  all  track  fore¬ 
men  and  assistant  foremen  receive  the  same  pay¬ 
ments,  while  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  in  the 
rate  paid  to  laborers — no  doubt  based  on  their  effi¬ 
ciency.  The  Administration  issues  a  circular  giving 
full  directions  for  making  complaint  when  there  is  a 
question  of  wages.  The  employee  must  put  his  com¬ 
plaint  in  writing,  and  it  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
Dii’ector  of  Labor. 


Farm  Bureaus  and  Institute  Workers  Meet 

EXTENSION  WORK. — There  were  a  lot  of  good 
things  at  the  conference  of  farm  bureau  men  and  the 
institute  w'orkers  which  closed  early  in  November.  It 
was  called  extension  service  all  right — and  such  it  was. 
The  extension  specialists  were  there  and  the  old- 
fashioned  in.stitute  worker  could  hardly  be  regarded  as 
the  shining  light.  There  were  lectures  that  had  little  to 
do  with  farming,  but  they  were  good.  President  Schur- 
man  gave  one  of  these,  in  which  he  recounted  his  ex¬ 
periences  and  observations  in  the  warring  countries 
the  past  Summer.  He  was  in  England  when  our  Amer¬ 
ican  boys  became  too  uneasy  to  be  restrained,  and  they 
plunged  into  the  fight  in  France  practically  without 
orders,  and  won  their  battle.  That  heartened  the  Allies 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  been  driving  the  enemy 
ever  since.  In  this  way  the  Americans  rendered  a 
service  far  in  excess  of  anything  that  could  have  been 
expected  of  them.  Fortunate  they  won. 

PRESIDENT  SCHURMAN  ON  THE  ALLIES.— 
President  Schurman  also  paid  a  splendid  tribute  to  the 
British  Navy,  which  has  made  the  carrying  on  of  the 
war  possible.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  the  German 
Navy  wmuld  have  swept  the  seas  and  our  efforts  and 
those  of  other  nations  would  have  been  of  small  avail. 
The  sacrifices  of  the  English,  the  French  and  the  Ital¬ 
ians  have  been  beyond  our  conception,  and  in  comparison 
we  in  Amei’ica  have  made  none.  Then  the  dependencies 
of  Great  Britain,  such  as  Canada,  India  and  the  others, 
have  acted  nobly.  India,  that  Germany  expected  would 
revolt  almost  at  once,  has  furnished  a  million  and  a 
quarter  of  men.  Agriculture  has  a  part,  as  for  instance, 
in  France,  where  the  speaker  found  the  farms  in  splen¬ 
did  condition  even  up  to  the  firing  line.  These  farms 
have  been  tilled,  he  said,  exclusively  by  women.  He 
believes,  however,  in  the  shortage  of  live  stock,  and 
thinks  as  many  others  do,  that  there  will  be  a  great 
demand  for  our  cattle,  horse.s,  etc.,  when  the  war  is 
over.  I  am  inclined  to  note  here  Dr.  Warren’s  views, 
who  docs  not  fully  agree  in  respect  to  this  large  de¬ 
mand.  We  are  not  greatly  short  in  this  country  on 
animals,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  Europe 
is  particularly  so. 

ANIMAL  DISEASES. — Dr.  Moore  talked  about  an¬ 
imal  diseases  and  those  of  humans  also  to  some  extent. 
He  suggested  that  while  this  awful  war  is  going  on 
and  lives  are  being  sacrificed  to  such  a  dreadful  degree, 
there  is  a  still  greater  feacrifice  of  lives  to  tuberculosis, 
a  preventable  disease.  Eighty  per  cent  of  live  stock 
losses  are  from  preventable  causes.  Farmers  ought  to 
realize  this.  Dr.  Moore  thinks  that  closer  contact  with 
the  veterinarian  should  be  sought.  It  is  his  province 
to  prevent  trouble  in  herds  to  an  extent  greater  than 
to  make  cures  from  disease. 

FARM  BUREAUS. — The  farm  bureau  menibership  is 
growing,  and  provision  is  being  made  for  it  to  equal 
65,000  this  year.  It  is  not  expected  it  will  reach  this 
figure,  and  perhaps  may  fall  short  of  60.000,  but  prepa¬ 
rations  are  in  progress  for  a  considerable  drive  in 
membership.  These  bureaus  will  have  an  oversight  of 
institutes,  perhaps  we  might  say,  while  they  last.  Com¬ 
munity  work  by  the  bureaus  is  regarded  as  vital,  and 
the  institutes  this  Winter  under  college  direction  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  other  than  community  work. 
With  increased  membership  there  is  likely  to  be  closer 
inquiry,  especially  when  retrenchment  comes  w’ith  the 
closing  of  the  war,  as  to  whether  communities  are  get¬ 
ting  from  the  bureaus  what  they  pay  for.  It  needs 
organization  to  carry  on  all  this.  So  argues  Prof.  Bab¬ 
cock,  who  has  much  concern  for  the  bureaus. 

FARMERS’  INSTITUTES. — Institutes  are  assigned 
formally  by  D.  P.  Witter,  an  experienced  man  in  insti¬ 
tute  work.  There  are  several  speakers  already  provided 
who  are  closely  in  touch  with  farming,  and  are  consid¬ 
erably  of  the  old  type  of  institute  worker.  These  are 
men  who  have  been  farmers  and  who  are  more  or  less 
in  control  of  them.  Some  do  considerable  real  farming. 
There  are,  however,  well  toward  one  hundred  days  of 
institutes  called  for,  even  a  few  more  days  than  were 
held  last  year.  It  would  seem  that  the  college  and  the 
bureaus  will  be  called  upon  for  much  of  this  work,  or 
more  farmers  will  be  needed  in  institutes.  I  am  quite 
hopeful  for  the  work  of  the  Winter,  but  am  still  a  bit 
anxious  respecting  it. 

BUREAU  OF  CO-OPERATION. — It  would  seem 
that  the  new  co-operative  law  is  working  out  well  in 
this  State.  C.  R.  MTiite  has  charge  of  the  bureau  of  co¬ 
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operation,  and  he  gave  a  short  talk  respecting  the  law 
and  its  workings.  There  is  no  stock  in  the  co-operation 
under  this  law.  It  seems  that  there  are  legal  com¬ 
plications  which  render  it  impossible  to^  issue  stock. 
It  must  be  an  association  of  farmers.  No  others  can 
join,  I  understand,  and  if  a  man  ceases  to  be  a  farmer 
he  ceases  to  be  a  member.  A  membership  fee  may  be 
charged  if  desired,  and  the  association  may  be  for  buy¬ 
ing  or  selling  or  both.  Then  it  may  be  for  one  fine  or 
many  lines.  To  secure  working  capital  bonds  are  issued, 
and  profits  may  go  to  pay  off  the  bonds,  or  may  be 
apportioned  to  those  who  have  bought  or  sold  through 
the  association,  and  in  proportion  to  the  business  they 
have  furnished. 

FERTILIZERS. — The  fertilizer  question  for  New 
York  State  is  an  important  one.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Prof.  Cavanaugh  and  of  the  farm  folks  present  that  we 
may  for  the  most  part  ignore  potash.  Acid  phosphate 
furnishes  a  needed  element,  and  at  the  same  time  helps 
to  liberate  some  of  the  vast  quantities  of  potash  in  most 
New  York  soils.  Tests,  both  at  the  stations  and  on  the 
farms,  indicate  that  there  is  no  appreciable  gain  where 
potash  has  been  added  to  a  liberal  application  of  acid 
phosphate.  Acid  phosphate  is  high  in  price  this  season 
and  a  little  hard  to  get.  Better  buy  it  early.  Nitrate 
is  practically  off  the  market,  and  will  remain  so  until 
after  the  war.  Even  lime  is  being  curtailed.  This 
seems  ill  advised.  Regulations  on  some  of  these  things 
are  made  without  enough  knowledge  of  real  problems  of 
the  farm  and  some  of  them  are  not  very  reasonable. 

THE  POOD  ADMINISTRATION. — It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  life  of  a  State  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  these  days  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Mr.  Tre- 
man,  the  up-State  man  for  New  York,  seems  pretty  well 
fitted  for  the  task  and  is  inclined  to  look  on  the  amusing 
side  of  some  of  the  apparently  insurmountable  difficul¬ 
ties.  He  says  plainly  that  the  milk  questions  of  New 
York  have  been  a  dreadful  bungle.  He  is  more  closely 
in  touch  with  producers  and  more  sympathetic  than  the 
average  administrator.  He  predicts  that  the  milk  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  in  better  shape  within  a  month.  Farmers 
are  still  a  bit  skeptical  over  this,  by  reason  of  past 
experiences.  Sugar  is  a  serious  question,  and  seems 
likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time. 

MARKET  QUESTIONS. — How  to  get  a  greater  uni¬ 
formity  of  markets  and  to  secure  quotations  froni  va¬ 
rious  markets  promptly  and  reliably  was  a  topic  of 
discussion  led  by  F.  E.  Robertson.  It  was  decided  to 
leave  the  matter  for  the  central  office  of  farm  bureaus 
to  work  out  with  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets.  There  is  now  no  uniformity  of  markets,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  small  up-State  towns. 

FARM  DISCUSSIONS.— Only  a  small  number  of 
the  old-time  institute  men  wmre  present.  There  were 
times  when  these  men  met  together  and  discussed  some 
questions  of  interest  to  farmers.  In  these  groups  some 
of  the  college  men  were  present  to  lead  discussions. 
Tractors,  ditchers  and  milking  machines  were  among 
the  things  talked  over.  Tractors  are  doubtless  to  be 
used  in  New  York  State  more  than  they  have  been,  and 
there  are  a  good  many  now.  Milking  machines  seem  to 
have  many  admirers,  and  while  there  are  some  critics 
these  are  generally  on  some  minor  point  or  some  nieth<^ 
of  operation.  At  this  date  there  are  a  very  few  ditch- 
ing  machines  in  the  State,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  number  may  not  be  increased  rapidly.  It  wsts 
about  (10  cents  to  di^  a  rod  of  2%’f^^t  ditch,  and  this 
on  rather  favorable  land.  H.  I.. 


Wool  Prices  and  Back  Farms 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in_  speaking  of 
cotton  prices  you  surely  show  a  very  fair  margin  of 
profit  between  producer  and  consumer.  Yet  it  seems  to 
be  a  fact  that  the  spinners  were  not  satisfied,  and  a 
delegation  went  to  Washington  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  having  cotton  prices  reduced  to  about  25  cents  per 
pound.  What  is  more,  they  would  have  succeeded  but 
for  a  little  group  of  Southern  Senators  who  were  very 
much  on  the  job.  Opinions  vary,  but  price-fixing,  which 
is  a  necessarv  war  trouble,  seems  to  lead  to  unlimited 
other  troubles,  but  when  administered  for  the  sole  profit 
of  the  manufacturer  is  likely  to  lead  to  misunderstand- 
in"'  It  is  sure  that  with  cotton  reduced  there  would 
be" little  or  no  reduction  in  cloth.  The  spinners  would 
simply  wink  the  other  eye  and  pocket  the  difference. 

In  the.  case  of  the  woolen  manufacturer  the  thing 
seemed  to  work  out.  Most  of  us  believe  there  is  spread 
enough  between  dollar  wool  and  seven-dollar  army  shirts 
to  make  everybody  rich  east  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
It  is  also  admitted  we  wool  men  were  due  for  dollar  wool 
but  for  the  action  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  As  it 
is,  the  manufacturers  simply  had  a  bonus  of  80  cents  a 
pound  handed  them  at  the  wool  gi-ower’s  expense.  I 
have  had  a  long  and  very  pleasant  correspondence  with 
officials  of  the  Board,  and  while  they  admit  that  the 
woolen  manufacturers  are  making  undue  profits  the  only 
satisfaction  I  get  is  that  the  situation  will  be  corrected 
next  year.  If  the  war  ends  and  the  English  manufac¬ 
turer  gets  his  wool  at  31  cents,  and  we  have  world¬ 
wide  free  markets,  the  situation  will  surely  be  corrected 
with  a  club. 

In  this  section  we  have  hundreds  of  old  farms  which 
are  exactly  adapted  to  sheep,  and  many  or  most  of  them 
are  half-tilled  or  deserted.  Dollar  wool  was  just  the 
incentive  to  put  these  old  places  on  the  map.  As  it  is, 
they  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  war  work,  and  the 
valuation  is  rapidly  running  down,  which  boosts  the  tax 
rate  that  much  higher  for  the  man  who  really  tries  to 
farm.  They  are  an  eyesore  and  a  disgrace  and  a  hind¬ 
rance  to  edmmunity  welfare,  and  a  perpetual  discour¬ 
agement  to  the  men  who  really  try  to  make  life  better 
worth  the  living  on  these  old  hills.  It  looks  to  many  of 
us  as  if  instead  of  spending  two  millions  of  dollars  to 
send  the  returning  soldier  boys  to  the  swamps  and 
wilderness  Secretary  Lane  could  find  use  for  all  his 
splendid  talents  and  the  money  available  repopulating 
our  so-called  wornout  farms  of  the  Atlantic  States. 
Such  of  us  as  have  had  experience  with  them  know  that 
sheep,  limestone  and  manure  will  put  these  farms  on  the 
map  ea.sily,  and  a  contented  and  prosperous  countryside 
would  put  life  in  the  dead  towns,  open  the  churches  and 
rebound  to  honor  and  credit  of  this  nation. 

Most  of  us  have  tried  milking.  Where  the  whole  milk 
is  disposed  of  the  farmers  are  fairly  prosperous  at 
present,  but  making  and  trading  out  butter  is  a  back¬ 
breaking  and  unsatisfactory  way  of  making  a  living, 
while  the  cream  bu.siness  is  a  libel  on  highway  robbery. 
Sheep  is  the  solution  of  the  labor,  economic  and  trans¬ 
portation  problems  of  the  back  farmer  with  the  long 
haul.  At  present  prices  they  are  about  an  even  break 
figured  scientifically,  but  where  one  owns  his  own  hills 
and  does  most  of  his  work  sheep  are  easy  and  clean 
money..  It  is  a  pity  that  those  who  rule  could  not  get 
the  point  of  view  of  the  country  dweller  himself.  But 
farmers,  seldom  put  their  ideas  in  written  form,  and  few 
farm  papers  or  any  others  will  bother  with  the  pro¬ 


ducer’s  complaints.  Long  experience  with  organization 
makes  the  average  farmer  distrustful.  Yet  organization 
is  the  only  solution  of  the  problem.  I  believe  and  hope 
the  solid  foundation  laid  by  devoted  men  will  bear  fruit 
in  this  coming  generation  of  young  men  on  these  old 
farms.  b.  l.  uatuawat 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Up-State  Farm  Notes 

Cabbage  Seed  Oetlook  Bad. — A  Central  New  Yon 
seedsman  reports  information  received  from  leading 
wholesalers  that  many  growers  will  probably  have  to  go 
without  Danish  cabbage  seed  in  1919.  A  large  portion 
of  the  seed  to  be  offered  for  sale  will  be  old  stock  of  un¬ 
certain  germination.  It  is  probable  that  seed  will  brin* 
.$20  a  pound  at  retail,  possibly  more,  on  account  of  th« 
shortage.  A  few  growers  of  Central  New  York  hav« 
grown  their  own  seed  from  best  type  heads  for  a  few 
years  past.  Some  of  this  has  been  tested  by  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  department  at  Cornell  University  and  found  to  yield 
five  tons  more  per  acre,  all  other  conditions  equal,  than 
commercial  seed.  This  seed  is  now  mostly  sold  in  ad¬ 
vance  at  $20  per  pound,  postpaid.  Surely  it  pays  farm¬ 
ers  to  grow  their  own  seeds  of  many  kinds  of  vegetables 
developing  an  improved,  thoroughly  acclimated,  highei 
yielding  type  than  can  be  bought  of  the  usual  dealers 
Cabbage  is  a  little  peculiar  in  some  of  its  demands,  bu^ 
will  repay  a  study  of  its  needs. 

Military  Note.s. — Central  and  Western  New  York  it 
swept  by  a  wave  of  sorrow  and  pride  by  the  news  of  the 
deaths  of  a  large  number  of  its  gallant  sons  in  recent 
drives  on  the  war  fronts.  The  old  Third  Regiment  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,  State  of  New  York,  now  the  108th  Infan¬ 
try  and  part  of  the  famous  27th  Division,  suffered  1,157 
c^jsualties  in  an  attack  on  the  Hindenburg  line  Septem¬ 
ber  29. 

Farmers  Lose  Heavily. — The  Aurora  Condensed 
Milk  Co.,  which  had  operated  in  St.  Lawrence  Co., 
went  into  the  hands  of  receivers  owing  the  farmers  ii 
that  vicinity  $.300,000  for  milk.  This  is  a  regrettable 
case  of  the  State  officers  responsible  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law  to  protect  the  farmers.  Section  5.5  of 
the  Agricultural  Law  provides  that  every  firm,  associa¬ 
tion  or  corporation  engaging  in  the  business  of  buying 
milk  or  cream  for  shipment  must  procure  a  license  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  shall  only  grant 
such  license  when  satisfied  that  the  applicant  is  of  good 
character  and  financially  responsible.  The  intentioB 
and  effect  of  this  law  is  for  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  protect  the  farmers  in  their  dealings  with  pur 
chasers.  This  is  only  one  of  several  instances  when 
milk  buyers  are  doing  business  on  the  farmers’  money, 
without  giving  farmers  bond  or  other  guarantee  of  pay¬ 
ment.  Sheffield  Farms  has  bought  the  Aurora  plant  fo» 
$185,000. 

Government  Food  Price  Standards. — Some  up- 
State  consumers  regard  the  published  list  of  retail  food 
prices  as  suggested  by  the  Food  Administration  as  a® 
invitation  to  retailers  to  raise  their  prices  and  add  to 
the  profits  they  were  previously  satisfied  with.  Retail 
cheese  prices  are  named  as  38  to  41c,  when  local  stores 
are  asking  32  to  38c.  Potatoes  are  priced  at  $1.50  and 
are  being  sold  at  cars  within  sight  of  purchasers’  homes 
at  90c  per  bushel.  Cabbage  is  quoted  at  2  and  3c  pei 
pound,  -when  the  farmer  is  carrying  it  past  the  grocers' 
door  at  $10  per  ton.  Beans,  rice,  onions  and  othei 
staples  share  the  same  attention.  It  would  seem  best  il 
retail  prices  are  to  be  fixed  to  have  them  conform  to  the 
varying  conditions  in  this  wide  country.  Foods  at  great 
distance  from  the  point  of  production  are  necessarily 
higher  priced.  But  in  up-State  cities  much  of  the  food 
staples  are  produced  on  farms  surrounding  them,  and 
can  be  had  at  much  less  cost  than  in  New  York  City 
and  other  big  centers.  Consequently  up-State  consum¬ 
ers,  under  present  conditions,  are  sometimes  held  up  by 
retailers  very  unjustly.  The  public  market  seems  to  b« 
the  only  weapon  of  defense  for  both  farmers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  but  that  is  an  inconvenience  under  nresent  man¬ 
agement  of  such  markets,  for  cold  weather  buying  OJ 
selling. 

Real  Cost  of  Dairy  Labor. — Since  the  New  York 
Milk  dealers  refused  to  recognize  one  point,  and  on« 
only,  in  the  new  Dr.  Warren  formula  for  estimating 
the  cost  of  the  production  of  milk,  viz.,  that  farmers 
should  receive  3,3c  an  hour  for  their  expert  work  as 
dairymen,  the  Onondaga  County  Farm  Bureau,  with  J. 
R.  Teall  as  manager,  has  completed  a  quick  survey  of 
actual  cost  of  labor  in  producing  milk  on  17  leading 
dairy  farms  of  this  county.  The  average  cost  was 
found  to  be  42  per  hour,  based  on  data  from  farms 
employing  32  laborers,  and  three  farm  managers.  The 
pay  of  the  laborers  averages  29.4c  an  hour,  and  of  the 
managers  55i^c  an  hour.  The  dealers  give  as  a  reason 
for  objecting  to  .33 ^c  the  novel  one  that  farmers  worked 
longer  hours  than  other  laboring  men  and  therefore 
should  not  be  paid  so  much  per  hour. 

Farm  Notes  of  Interest. — Dairymen  selling  milk  to 
Syracuse  dealers  will  receive  $.3.81  per  190  lbs.  for  milk 
during  November,  according  to  a  telegram  from  the 
Federal  Food  Administration,  or  a  rise  of  10c.  This 
will  not  mean  an  increase  in  price  here  to  consumers 
A  Lapeer,  Cortland  County,  man  has  sold  24  head  of 
cattle  to  Cortland  buyers  for  .$2,400.  Cattle  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  very  high  if  near  the  milking  period.  Harford 
Mills  farmers  get  $3.50  a  bushel  for  buckwheat.  Hay 
is  bringing  $21  a  ton,  pressed  and  delivered  at  stations, 
Many  Western  and  Middle  Western  buyers  are  taking 
over  numbers  of  Central  New  York  farms  this  Fall, 
often  buying  entire  equipments  and  taking  immediate 
possession.  At  many  recent  auctions  farm  machinery 
and  other  equipment,  even  in  well-worn  condition,  is 
bringing  extremely  high  prices.  Onondaga  County  farm¬ 
ers,  during  the  recent  administration,  received  State 
money  for  live  stock  destroyed,  as  follows :  For  tuber¬ 
culous  cattle,  $.34,8.36 ;  for  horses  with  glanders,  $165 ; 
for  sheep  killed  by  dogs,  $1,808;  for  cattle  with  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  $40,683.  m.  f.  q, 

A  Campaign  by  Florists 

The  florists  of  the  United  States  have  just  opened  » 
co-operative  advertising  campaign,  with  the  slogan  “Say 
it  with  flowers!”  The  National  Society  of  American 
Florists  and  Ornamental  Horticulturists  Is  managing 
this  publicity  system,  and  through  it  the  piiblic  is  taught 
that  not  only  the  nearby  florist  is  accessible,  but  that 
the  telegraph  delivery  system  enables  a  buyer  to  send 
flowers  through  a  local  intermediary  to  distant  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  flower  trade  is  now 
Buffering  many  handicaps  in  fuel  shortage,  labor  troubles, 
and  high  prices  of  all  materials  needed  both  in  retail 
and  wholesale  trade,  but  they  keep  going  ahead  with  a 
cheerful  optimism  that  sets  a  good  example  to  all  other 
lines  of  business.  The  fraternal  helpfulness  that  has 
always  been  characteristic  of  florists’  organizations  and 
the  kindly  feeling  among  individuals,  with  its  entire 
absence  of  trade  jealousy,  offers  an  excellent  ideal  foi 
agricultural  interests. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

There  is  no  Death  ! 

There  is  no  death  !  The  stars  go  down 
To  rise  upon  some  fairer  shore. 

And  brigiit  in  heaven's  jeweled  crown 
They  shine  forevermore. 

There  is  no  death  !  The  dust  we  tread 
Shall  change  beneath  the  Summer’s 
showers 

To  golden  grain  or  mellow  fruit 
Or  rainbow-tinted  flowers. 

The  granite  rocks  disorganize 

To  feed  the  hungry  moss  they  bear  ; 
The  forest  leaves  drink  daily  life 
From  out  the  viewless  air. 

Thore  is  no  death  !  The  leaves  may  fall 
'J’he  flowers  may  fade  and  pass  away — 
They  only  wait  through  wintry  hours 
The  coming  of  the  May. 

There  is  no  death  !  An  angel  form 

Walks  o’er  the  earth  with  silent  tread ; 
Ele  bears  our  best  loved  things  away, 

And  then  we  call  them  “dead.” 

He  leaves  our  hearts  all  desolate — 

He  plucks  our  fairest,  sweetest  flowers  ; 
Transplanted  into  bliss,  they  now 
Adorn  immortal  bowers. 

The  birdlike  voice  whose  joyous  tones 
Made  glad  this  scene  of  sin  and  strife. 
Sings  now  in  everlasting  song. 

Amid  the  tree  of  life. 

And  when  he  sees  a  smile  so  bright, 

Of  hearts  too  pure  for  hate  and  vice. 

He  bears  it  to  that  world  of  light 
To  dwell  in  Paradise. 

Born  into  that  undying  life, 

They  leave  us  but  to  come  again  ; 

With  joy  we  welcome  them — the  same 
Plxcept  in  sin  and  pain. 

And  ever  near  us,  though  unseen. 

The  dear  immortal  spirits  tread  ; 

For  all  the  boundless  UniA^erse 
Is  life — there  are  no  dead. 

— Edward  Bulwer  Lytton. 

A  RECENT  bulletin  i.s*<ued  by  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau,  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  is  entitled  “Juvenile  Delin¬ 
quency  in  Rural  New  York.”  It  is  a  sad¬ 
dening  study  of  the  problems  affecting 
children  in  small  and  isolated  country 
communities,  where  there  are  few  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities,  and  a  dearth  of 
wholesome  recreation.  In  most  cases 
causes  of  delinquency  are  quite  evident, 
but  not  always.  But  one  thing  suggests 
itself ;  the  disadvantages  that  drive  the 
brightest  boys  and  girls  from  an  isolated 
community  al.so  tend  to  influence  juvenile 
delinquency.  Also,  the  poor  tenant  farm¬ 
er,  who  moves  from  place  to  place,  is  a 
contributing  cause,  because  his  children 
do  not  have  regular  schooling,  and  suffer 
deprivations  and  disadvantages.  We  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  delinquent  children 
as  a  city  problem.  It  is,  unfortunately,  a 
rural  problem  too,  and  it  needs  considera¬ 
tion  from  rural  people.  It  is  especially  a 
matter  to  be  considered  by  women  voters, 
who  may  work  for  the  displacement  of 
negligent  officials,  and  for  better  super¬ 
vision  of  children  generally. 

One  often  sees,  at  railway  terminals  or 
ferries  entering  New  York,  a  lonely  coffin 
on  an  express  truck  awaiting  transfer, 
sometimes  heaped  with  flowers,  sometimes 
the  bare  wooden  box  alone.  The  people 
hurry  by,  with  a  casual  glance,  but  one 
never  sees  a  man  sufficiently  courteous  to 
raise  his  hat  as  he  passes  the  dead,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  custom  familiar  abroad. 
Now  we  .see  those  lonely  wmiting  coffins 
covered  wflth  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  some¬ 
times  guarded  by  a  solemn-eyed  youngster 
in  olive  drab,  sometimes  alone.  The 
men  hurry  by,  occasionally  there  is  a 
glance  of  interest  and  respect,  and  at 
times  a  jarring,  flippant  speech,  but  there 
is  never  the  tribute  of  a  bared  head. 
There  has  been  a  strong  campaign  ot  edu¬ 
cation  to  teach  outward  forms  of  respect 
for  the  American  Flag,  as  well  a-s  the 
inner  tribute  that  is  as  natural  as  breath¬ 
ing.  We  think  it  is  time,  now,  to  demand 
the  outward  signs  of  respect  for  those 
who  have  died  for  us  all,  whether  in  camp 
or  upon  the  battlefield.  One  of  our 
friends  tells  of  a  great  English  duke 
•tanding  bareheaded  while  the  coffin  of  a 
poor  laborer  passed  by.  Death  ranks 
above  dignitaries  of  this  world,  and 
claims  respect  from  every  class.  Surely 
It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  the  living 
pay  tribute  to  our  American  dead,  .and 
that  our  men  and  boys  show  the  courtesy 
of  baring  the  head  w’hen  they  pass  a  cof¬ 
fin  draped  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

* 

An  appeal  that  all  Allied  powers  join 
forces  in  an  international  health  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  protection  of  mothers  and 
Infants  as  a  guaranty  for  the  future  w'el- 
fare  of  these  nations  is  sounded  in  a  mes- 
»age  received  by  the  Children’s  Bureau 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  La¬ 
bor,  through  the  State  Department  and 
the  British  Embassy.  This  message  is 
contained  in  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
National  League  for  Health,  Maternity 
and  Child  Welfare  of  Great  Britain.  It 
is  expected  that  the  appeal  from  England, 
whose  infant  death  rate  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  w'ar  has  fallen  nine  points  below 
the  American,  will  stimulate  the  United 
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vSt^tes  to  take  further  steps  in  raising 
its'^sfahdards  for  protecting  the  health  of 
infants,  young  children  and  mothers. 


Setn  in  New  York  Shops 

Aprons  for  canteen  workers  are  made 
of  blue  chambray,  bound  with  white,  and 
were  recently  noted  readymade  for 
A  little  cap  to  be  worn  with  this  apron  is 
‘2?>  cents. 

Large  marabou  muffs,  and  scarfs  to 
match,  were  recently  seen  for  .$0.04  each. 
They  were  the  natural  dark’  taupe  color. 
Marabou  muffs,  cap(*s  and  stoles  have  a 
good  deal,  of  warmth,  and  are  quite  dres.sy 
if  of  good  quality ;  they  are  so  much 
cheaper  than  fui’s  that  they  have  a  recog¬ 
nized  place  in  the  wardrobe,  though  they 
cannot  entirely  take  the  place  of  fur.  At 
the  present  time  all  furs  are  extremely  ex¬ 
pensive.’  War  conditions  haA^e  made  the 
United  States  headquarters  for  the  fur 
market,  and  fur  manufacture  here  has 
made  amazing  progress.  Present  stj’les 
are  very  luxurious ;  lai  ge  scarfs  and  .short 
coatees,  many  Avith  a  dolman  effect,  are 
especially  fashionable.  Muffs  are  not 
quite  so  large,  melon  and  canteen  .shapes 
being  especially  popular.  AVhat  are  knoAvn 
as  natural  undyed  furs  give  best  value  to 
a  careful  buyer  who  wants  good  wear. 
For  this  reason  natural  raccoon  ahvays 
holds  high  favor  for  girls  and  young 
Avomen ;  the  color  is  becoming,  and  it 
stands  hard  wear  ;  it  is,  hoAvever,  higher 
in  price  this  Winter  than  Ave  have  ever 
known  it.  Pox  is  ahvays  in  style  ;  nutria, 
beaver  and  otter  are  especially  popular 


in  short  furs.  There  are  many  handsome 
pieces  of  gray  squirrel.  Muskrat  coats  at 
from  $250  to  $450  put  that  little  rodent 
among  the  aristocracy. 

“Growing  girl”  corsets  are  straight 
models  with  very  few  bones,  suitable  for 
an  unformed  figure  ;  they  cost  from  $1.50 
to  $.3.50.  Like  everything  else,  corset 
prices  keep  mounting  without  Avarning. 

Longcloth,  soft  fini.shed,  at  $2.97  and 
$3.29  per  piece  of  10  yards,  shows  the  al¬ 
titude  of  cotton  prices.  It  was  such  a 
quality  as  Ave  have  long  used  for  under- 
weai’.  Nainsook  of  xinderwear  quality 
was  $3.87  per  piece. 

Children’s  felt  “comfy”  slippers  cost 
from  69  cents  to  $1.49,  accoi'ding  to  size. 
They  come  in  varied  colors,  some  trimmed 
in  front  with  little  cut-out  rabbits  or  other 
animals.  Such  slippers  make  very  desir¬ 
able  Christmas  gifts  for  the  juveniles. 


One  Woman’s  Life 

“Had  I  been  a  machine  I  should  have 
been  worn  out  and  gone  to  the  junk  pile 
long  ago,”  said  a  dear  good  AA'oman,  and 
relative  as  well,  to  me  when  I  dared  men¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  her  monotonous,  never- 
ending  routine  of  work  seemed  too  much 
like  the  career  of  man-made  machinery 
built  only  for  the  service  to  be  utilized. 
In  my  heart  I  agreed  with  her,  for  it  is 
an  undisputed  fact  that  a  quarter  century 
of  continuous  service  would  more  than 
cover  the  usefulness  of  most  types  of  mod- 
ery  machinery.  ^  Yet  for  more  than  30 
years  this  woman  has  been  a  wife  and 
helpmeet  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Brought  up  in  moderate  circumstances, 
in  the  mountains  of  an  Eastern  State, 
she  knew  practically  nothing  of  modern 
AVestern  life.  Her  husband,  before  mar¬ 
riage,  had  come  West  and  took  up  up-to- 
date  country  living,  and  when  he  brought 
his  young  wife  to  the  new  home  he  in¬ 
sisted  that  she  learn  at  once  to  be  a  model 
“Western  style”  housekeeper  and  cook  as 
well.  This  was  not  a  difficult  task  for 
the  strong  young  wife,  AV'ho  really  re¬ 
garded  her  senior  husband  as  one  capable 
of  teaching  her  new  and  perhaps  better 
Avays  than  she  had  known  in  her  plain 
rural  home  in  the  mountains  of  the  East. 

AATien  the  children  began  to  come  they, 
too.  must  be  kept  as  neat  as  new  pins : 
clothes  starched  and  ironed  neatly  and 


Early  Morning 

Warmth 

Dress  in  cheery  warmth  these 
snappy  Fall  mornings  beside  a 
Perfection  Oil  Heater. 

Eat  breakfast  by  its  cosy  cheer¬ 
ful  glow — use  it  all  day  as  need¬ 
ed.  It  runs  full  blast  for  8  hours 
on  one  gallon  of  SO-CO-NY  oil. 

Buy  a  Perfection  Oil  Heater  now 
— for  fall  and  winter  comfort. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

PERFECTION 

OIL  HEATERS  A 


Winds  and  Rains; 

Aches  and  Pains 


Exposure  to  bad  Aveathcr  this  month 
means  rheumatic  tnvinges  and  other 
handicapping  after-effects.  We  can’t 
be  too  careful  in  relieving  pains  and  aches, 
stiff  joints,  sore  muscles,  lumbago,  sciatica. 
“We  keep  a  large  bottle  of  Sloan’s  Lini¬ 
ment  in  the  house  all  the  time  to  use  when 
an  attack  comes  on.  You  know  Sloan’s  is 
one  of  the  old  timers.  Doctor  Earl  S. 
Sloan  put  it  on  sale  37  years  ago. 

“We  ret  the  bireest  bottle  because  it’s  more  economi- 
cab  A  little  applied  to  the  spot  pennratts  without 
rubbine  and  promptly  eases  up  the  pain  and  ache.” 


Sloan's 

triin.irtxcrrt 

Kills 


r.loset 


,  .  .  The  oriRinsl 

cnemicsl  closet.  More 
comfortable,  healthful,  conveni. 
ent.  Takestneplacoof  all  outdoor 
toilets,  where  eerms  breed.  Bo 
ready  for  the  long,  cold  winter. 
Have  a  warm,  sanitary,  comfort¬ 
able,  odorless  toilet  right  in  the 
bouse  anywhere  you  wantit.  Don't 
go  out  in  the  cold.  A  boon  to 
invalids. 

GUARANTEED  ODORLESS 

The  germs  are  killed  by  s 
chemical  in  water  in  the 
container.  Empty  once  a 
month  as  easy  as  ashes. 
Closet  guaranteed.  Thirty 
days’  trial.  Ask  for  catalog 
and  price. 

BO^!tANITARTMFa.CO. 

Hill  Btb  St.,  Dairtil,  Mich. 

Ask  about  Bo  •  San  Waahatand— 
Hot  and  Cold  Running  Watar 
Without  Plumbing, 


HEALTH— FREE 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  post¬ 
card  will  bring  you  absolutely 
free  an  interesting  booklet  called 
**Thirty  Feet  of  Danger,”  pre¬ 
senting  in  plain  American  lan¬ 
guage  the  facts  every  human 
being  should  knoAV  and  act  upon 
in  keeping  his  system  clean  and 
healthy.  It  is  sound  advice,  and 
it  may  be  the  means  qf  avoidhig 
illness  Jhr  you  and  your  ffamily,  A 
clear  statement  on  the  best  of 
medical  authority.  .Write  today  to 

Nujol  Laboratories 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  (NEW  JERSEY) 
30  Broadway  New  York 


Grangers  Attention 

l#t. — Have  you  appointed  your  purchasing 
agent  ? 

2nd. — If  not,  attend  to  it  at  your  next  regular 
meeting. 

3rd. — Select  a  man  who  will  have  the  confid¬ 
ence  of  YOUR  MEMBERS. 

4th. — As  soon  as  we  are  notified  of  such  selec¬ 
tion  we  will  immediately  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  him  to  keep  YOU  posted  on 
prices  and  secure  YOUR  orders. 

5th. — We  extend  our  services  to  Farmers  and 
Cooperative  Associations  who  are  not 
Grangers  and  solicit  their  business. 

New  York  Grange  Exchange,  Inc. 

611  DiUaye  Building  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


Cuticura  Soap  is 
Easy  Shaving  for 
Sensitive  Skins 

The  New  Up-to-date  Cnttcura  Method 


Comfort  Indoor  Closet 


Odorless— Sanitary— Germ-Proof 

Ever/  home  without  sewerafire,  plumbing  ©r 
rannini^  water  needs  one.  Anyone  can  install. 

Placed  m  any  room  in  house.  10,000  in  use, 

U.  S.  HEALTH  BUREAU  APPROVES  '. 

Sara:-  '"Chemical  Closet  rompHea  with  Ye* 
ouirements.'*  Abolish  cold  optdoor  closet. 

Germ-Ilfe  killed  by  cbemicata.  fitate  Boai^Si 
of  Health  endorse  it.  10,000  loose*  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Excluaive  territory.  CATAL< _ .  .vs. 

Comfort  ClwnlcalClogtt  Co., dntFicloflstBldg.Tolsdo. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  WaUt 

Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-'Yorker 
333  W.  SOth  St.,  New  York 
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the  house  kept  in  perfect  order.  Being  in 
very  moderate  circumstances,  and  , anxious 
to  get  up  in  the  world,  the  wife  and  moth¬ 
er  took  her  place  in  the  field  beside  her 
husband,  housework  and  children  being 
looked  after  early  in  the  morning  and  at 
the  noon  hour.  When  their  income  was 
from  selling  wood  the  wife  did  her  part 
in  the  woods,  helping  to  saw  and  prepare 
the  wood  for  hauling.  Then  truck  farming 
made  them  money,  and  it  wae  her  part  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of  cultivating, 
gathering  and  preparing  the  vegetables 
for  market.  When  they  moved  to  town  in 
order  that  the  children  might  have  better 
educational  advantages,  this  brave  little 
woman  took  up  weaving  as  a  means  of 
helping  along,  and  made  many  dollars 
which  went  to  help  clothe  the  children  and 
keep  them  in  school.  Now  they  are  back 
on  the  farm,  and  last  season,  after  .‘!0 
years  “in  the  harness,”  she  was  still  do¬ 
ing  her  part,  and  more,  too.  With  no  help 
whatever  in  the  house  she  had  canned 
fruit,  rai.sed  chickens,  done  the  housework  • 
for  four  and  helped  with  the  field  work ; 
had  helped  put  up  several  tons  of  hay, 
made  garden,  helped  dig  a  large  crop  of 
peanuts,  and  it  was  after  a  hard  day’s 
work  digging  and  storing  the  crop  of 
sweet  potatoes  that  our  conversation  drift- 


a  peaceful,  prosperous  home  life  out  of 
what,  in  many  cases,*  might  have  resulted 
in  confusion  and  unhappiness  for  her  and 
her  children.  lily  reed  York. 


Women  Harvesters  in  North  Dakota 

The  United  States  Employment  Service 
Bulletin  states  that  women  composed 
nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  workers  who 
shocked  grain  in  the  harvest  fields  round 
Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  this  Autumn.  Local  co¬ 
operation  to  achieve  this  war  service  was 
brought  about  through  the  local  pflice  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  agricultural 
labor  in  the  community  the  various  "farm 
labor  reserves”  enlisted  in  Fargo  by  the 
Employment  Service  were  called  out  to 
ehock  a  great  deal  of  the  grain.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  2,000  of  these  volun¬ 
teers  were  regularly  employed  throughout 
the  harvest  season. 

At  the  close  of  a  most  successful  har¬ 
vest  the  local  employment  service  office, 
the  Fargo  Rotary  Club  and  the  Fargo 
Commercial  Club  decided  that  a  parade 
to  commemorate  the  event  was  decidedly 
in  order.  The  Universal  Film  Company 
showed  immediate  interest  in  this  and 


Deaign  for  Conventional  Insertion  in  Filet  Crochet 


ed  to  the  question  of  what  we  really  con¬ 
sidered  as  "the  wife’s  part”  of  the  work, 
and  she  told  me  the  above  words.  I 
could  only  agree  with  her. 

Her  house  is  still  “spick  and  span.”  The 
children  are  educated,  and  the  older  ones 
have  good,  lucrative  positions,  but  not 
one  of  them  realizes  at  what  price  their 
success  came.  They  fail  to  appreciate 
their  mother  as  they  should.  Her  years 
of  faithful,  patient  .service  have  failed  to 
bring  the  right  reward,  as  she  told  me 
that  while  each  of  her  children  was  earn¬ 
ing  more  actual  money  in  one  month  than 
she  had  ever  been  able  to  save  in  a  whole 
year,  not  one  of  them  had  ever  offered  her 
a  .single  dime  from  their  earnings  in  re¬ 
turn  for  all  she  had  so  willingly  done  for 
them.  They  had  never  remembered  “moth¬ 
er”  with  a  new  dress,  a  box  of  candy  or  a 
household  help  at  Christmas  time  nor  on 
birthdaj'6.  Yet  this  brave,  self-sacrificing 
w'oman  was  still  bravely  doing  all  that 
was  pos.sible  for  her  to  do  for  the  uplift¬ 
ing  and  educating  of  her  children. 

The  Sabbath  was  not  observed  in  that 
home ;  Sunday  was  merely  a  “catch-up” 
day  for  the  wife,  and  the  Sabbath  that  I 
spent  in  the  home  she  darned  socks,  baked 
bread  and  gave  the  house  a  general  going 
over,  besides  cooking  .some  delicacies  for 
the  family  which  her  w'ork  outside  would 
not  permit  her  preparing  through  the 
week.  This  dear  woman  had  been  a 
church-goer  before  marriage,  and  soon 
after  coming  West  had,  during  a  revival, 
associated  herself  with  the  church  of  her 
choice.  An  unexpected  bitter  protest 
came  from  the  husband,  who  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  church  worship.  The  wife  un¬ 
derstood  the  price  of  peace  in  the  home 
and  quietly  “gave  in.”  From  that  day 
she  has  never  heard  a  sermon  preached 
nor  attended  Sabbath  school.  Neither 
does  the  “man  of  the  house”  feel  that  his 
family  should  mix  and  mingle  with  “just 
common  folks.”  hence  her  life  has  lacked 
that  congeniality  brought  about  by  com¬ 
munity  gatherings  and  neighborly  visiting 
which  does  so  much  to  dispel  the  lone¬ 
some,  monotonous  side  of  farm  women 
everywhere.  The  reading  table  in  that 
home  contained  nothing  whatever  except 
school  books  and  the  one  county  paper. 
Naturally  the  lack  of  reading  matter  tends 
to  a  somewhat  narrow  inindedness  regard¬ 
ing  current  events,  yet  the  children  have 
associates  in  school,  and  in  this  way  she 
manages  to  keep,  in  a  limited  w'ay,  in 
touch  with  the  happenings  of  the  outside 
world. 

Browen  down?  Old,  ugly  and  wretch¬ 
ed?  Not  in  the  least.  Any  mechanical 
machine  would  have  been  so.  Yet  this 
dear,  self-sacrificing  wife  and  mother  does 
not  seem  so  much  the  worse  for  wear  and 
tear,  and  although  nearing  the  half  cen¬ 
tury  mark,  her  features  compare  favor¬ 
ably  wuth  many  younger  wminen  who  have 
taken  life  much  easier  than  she.  Regular 
habits,  plenty  of  well-prepared,  nourish¬ 
ing  food,  limited  hours  in  the  field,  meet¬ 
ing  her  work  bravely,  being  able  to  adapt 
herself  to  seemingly  unpleasant  yet  un- 
preventable  surroundings,  as  well  as  at¬ 
tention  to  personal  appearance,  have  all 
been  factors  in  helping  this  woman  to  re¬ 
tain  many  of  the  charms  of  youth  and 
ovei’come  a  seemingly  strong  inherited 
tendency  to  tubei-culosis.  Through  her 
ability  to  surrender  to  rather  unenviable 
conditions  she  has  .also  been  able  to  bring 


sent  repre.sentatives  to  film  the  event. 
On  the  day  set  the  various  groups  who 
had  performed  yeoman  service  in  the 
harvest  fields  marched  through  Fargo, 
business  suspending  for  the  event.  It 
was  then  that  a  tally  by  the  marshals  re¬ 
vealed  the  interesting  fact  that  almost 
70  per  cent  of  the  emergency  farm  work¬ 
ers  were  women.  The  feminine  “shock 
troops”  were  all  dressed  in  the  ordinary 
working  clothes  in  which  they  had  per¬ 
formed  service  in  the  fields.  "The  moving 
pictures  taken  ‘  at  the  parade  were  re¬ 
leased  in  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  iMid  Du¬ 
luth  during  the  week  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Fair  and  are  now  running  in  other 
Northwestern  cities,  arousing  widespread 
interest. 


Conventional  Lace 

Chain  37.  (Ch.  2,  miss  2,  d.  c.  into 
next,  will  be  called  one  space,  for  brevity. 
Every  .3  d.  c.  will  be  called  one  block) 

First  Row — 1  d.  c.  into  7th  st.  from  the 
needle,  1  space.  1  block,  8  spaces.  Turn. 

Second  Row — 8  spaces,  1  block,  2 

spaces.  Turn. 

Third  Row — 2  spaces,  1  block,  1  space, 
5  blocks,  2  spaces.  Turn. 

Fourth  Row — 2  spaces,  1  block,  3 

spaces,  1  block,  1  space,  1  block,  2  spaces. 
Turn. 

Fifth  Row — 2  spaces,  5  blocks,  1  space, 
1  block,  2  spaces.  Turn. 

Sixth  Row — 5  spaces,  1  block,  5  spaces. 
Turn. 

Seventh  Row — Same  as  sixth. 

Eighth  Row — Same  as  sixth. 

Ninth  Row — 2  spaces,  o  blocks,  1  space, 
1  block,  2  spaces.  Turn. 

Tenth  Row — 2  spaces,  1  block.  3  spaces, 
1  block,  1  space,  1  block,  2  spaces.  Turn. 

Eleventh  Row — Same  as  third. 

Twelfth  Row — Same  as  second. 

Thirteenth  Row — Same  as  first. 

Fourteenth  Row^ — Same  as  twelfth. 

Fifteenth  Row — 2  spaces,  4  blocks,  5 
spaces.  Turn. 

Sixteenth  Row — 5  spaces,  1  block,  5 
spaces.  Turn. 

Seventeenth  Row — Same  as  sixteenth. 

Eighteenth  Row — 5  spaces,  4  blocks,  2 
spaces.  Turn.  » 

Nineteenth  Row — 2  spaces,  1  block,  8 
spaces.  Turn. 

Repeat  from  the  first  row  for  the  length 
de.sired.  ei.izaretii  m’sparran. 


Sassafras  Tea 

Boil  chips  from  the  root  of  the  sa.s.sa- 
fnts  tree,  usiag  only  the  bark.  Boil  for 
1.0  minutes,  insing  one-half  cup  of  chips 
for  two  quarts  of  water.  Fool,  strain  and 
serve  with  cracked  ice  and  sugar.  This 
is  a  “made-in-America”  product,  does  not 
produce  w’akefulness,  and  is  free  to  farm¬ 
ers.  Many  boys  on  the  farm  earn  a  bit 
of  change  by  selling  the.se  chips  from  the 
root  of  this  aromatic  tree.  It  should  be 
more  widely  known  and  used. 

MRS.  C.  C.  M. 


Bran  Bread. — One  loaf  in  deep  broad 
pan.  Two  cups  bran,  two  cups  white 
flour  or  entire  wheat,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt :  mix  all  thoroughly.  One  cup  mo¬ 
lasses ;  mix  again.  Then  add  milk  and 
two  teaspoons  baking  soda  in  hot  water, 
making  a  .soft  batter.  Allow  to  stand 
about  10  minutes.  Bake  about  one  hour. 

B.  B.  s. 


“Sorry,  but  Dan’s  got  my 
last  pair  of  Lambertville 
Four  Buckle  Arctics  ” 


“I  may  be  able  to  get  you  some  of 
the  other  Lambertville  Footwear 
but  no  more  Four  Buckle  Arctics 
or  Short  Boots  can  be  had  now. 

The  Government’s  taking  practi¬ 
cally  the  entire  output.  If  you  run 
into  an  odd  pair  in  any  store,  buy 
’em  quick. 

*T  know  it’s  hard  for  you  fellows 
who  are  used  to  Lambertvilles  to 
wear  any  thing  else.  But  remember 
it’s  hard  for  me  too.  No  others  sell 
so  quickly  or  bring  me  the  same 
good  will.  Well,  we’ll  all  have  to 
grin  and  bear  it  till  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  demands  grow  less.  Then, 
believe  me,  I’ll  have  all  the  Lam¬ 
bertvilles  you  want.” 

If  your  dealer  happens  to  have  a  pair  of 
Lambertville  Four  Buckle  Arctics  or  Boots 
of  your  size,  buy  them  on  sight.  If  he 
hasn’t,  don’t  blame  him.  And  don’t  blame 
us.  War  orders  must  come  first  and  for 
the  time  being  we  are  powerless  to  supply 
our  trade. 

Your  dealer  wants  to  sell  these  goods  just 
as  much  as  yoii  want  to  buy  them.  He 
knows  they  mean  good  business  for  him  ' 
and  satisfaction  for  you.  He’ll  have  a  full 
line  just  as  soon  as  we  can  give  them  to 
him  and  that  will  be  as  soon  as  this  big 
Government  demand  lets  up. 

In  the  meantime  make  your  old  Lam¬ 
bertvilles  go  as  far  as  possible.  If  you  are 
forced  to  buy  an  inferior  make,  remember 
that  your  sacrifice  is  only  temporary,  for 
we  promise  to  put  your  old  reliable 
Lambertvilles  back  on  the  market  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity. 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Lambertville,  New  Jersey 
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WarfaniedioGive  Sattafactlon 

^Gombautf's 

Caustic  Balsam 


I 


HasImitatorsButNoCompetitors 

A  Safe,  Spee<1y  and  Positive  (bire  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Kingbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Kvery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price 
$1.60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use  13^ Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


MINERAL’"«H'r 

HEAVE5?i,r» 

^COMPOUND 


Sooklet 
Free 

HEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
<four  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
safiefactlon  or 
money  refunded 

}$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases, 
f  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklett^ 


tINEBAL  HEAVE  BEMEOY  CU.„  <161  fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.  Ft 


Fistula 

Approximately  10,000  cases  are 
■ucceMfuIiy  treated  each  year  With 

Fleming’s  Fistof  orm 


kl 

9  A| 

■  au 

|l 

H  No  experience  neceaeary:  easy  and  simple;  just  a  lit- 
H  tie  attention  every  fifth  day.  IMce  $2.50  a  bottle— 

■  your  money  refunded  If  itfalla.  Send  for  free  copy  of 

■  FLEINING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 
H  Valuable  for  Ite  information  upon  discaeea  of  horses 

and  cattle.  197  pagee.  67  illuotratj''»'8.  Write  tooay. 

Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists  vvdsV"chi<Mco?  ui. 


HORSES 


Shetland  and  Large/  Pony  Weanlings 

$35  to  $50.  Broken  Ponies,  $75  to  $1  00.  Fifty  head, 
ill  colors.  Stale  age,  i-olor  and  sex  you  want.  Six  liead 
registered  Hod  Polled  Females,  8  months  to  6  years. 

F.  B.  STEWART,  -  Espyville  Station,  Fa. 


ff 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  IMSTALLMEUT  plan.  iiOO  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  10c 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
THE  8BADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton.  0. 


Shetland  Ponies  SebrinB,  Oliio.  Oldest 

»erd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2,  SO  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De¬ 
scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments.  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
B1.2S  a  bottle  at  dealer,  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence”  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P,  D.  F.,  88  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Taste(3  Milk  Twice 

Grew  to  be  a  “WONDER”  on 

Blatchford’s 

CALF  MEAL 

Sell  rmir  milk.  Rai^e  bi?,  healthv  calves  on  Blatchford*0 

Calf  Meal  at  1  4  cost  of  mtik.  Make  2  profits  instead  of  L 

Send  for  Pamphlet 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Co.— Dept  978S  —Waukegan,  III. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

Many  imported.  All  recisteied.  Tuberculin  tested. 
Milk  records  kept.  Write  for  iirice  and  particiil.-irs 
on  Herd  Heading  Bulls.  yyalnulGrove  Farm.WashIngtonville,  N.  Y 

Kl  fot‘oTd  Aberdeen-Angus  Bidl  Calves 

Two  Blackbirds,  one  Pride,  and  one  of  tbe  queen  Mother 
Tril>e.  Those  bulls  are  priced  at  a  figure  consistent  for 
(icpendal)le  breeding  bulls,  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  DE¬ 
PARTMENT,  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Delaware 

Mr.  General  Farmer!  Dairy  Shorthorns table 

breed  for  you.  Try  them.  We  offer  a  trio  for  foun- 
datioii.  2  lieifer  calves  and  a  bull,  unrelated.  Choice¬ 
ly  bred.  First  draft  or  check  for  S425  takes  them. 

A  few  others.  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK.  Interlaken.  N.  Y. 

I  A  'C('®  beef  breed  for  profit. 

.^VOdrClCdjl  “  Beef  Production  in  the  East.’. 

New  booklet;  free  on  request’ 

1  /VngUS  c.W.  ECKARDT.  31  Nassau  St.,  NewYork 

Swiss  Goats  d":*^  $40 

A  few  dry  does.  No  milkers  to  sell.  Only  letter’s  enclos¬ 
ing:  btaxnp  answered.  S.  J.  SilAUPLES,  R.O- 5,  Norristona,  Pa. . 

j  SHEEP 

Southdown  Rams  for  Sale 

from  the  celehraled  flock  of  Win.  Rockefeller.  Address 
IJ.  .M.  HAWKS,  -  Tttrry town.  New  York 

Pure  Bred  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  u‘‘o'^c  k  s" 

Cockerels  and  Pullets;  few  yearling  Hens.  Want  to  sell 
in  trios.  Bronze  Toms.  M.  N.  ADAMS,  Livonia,  N.  Y. 

HAMPSHIRE  RAMS  For  Sale 

An  extni  good  two-year-old  at  a  bargain.  Some  great 
lambs.  A  few  ewe  lambs.  llASTiFTT  HKOTIILUS,  8«iie<*a,  .N.  V. 

Fine  Wool“0vcr  the  Top” at  75c 

Rambonillet,  Delaine,  Dorset,  Cheviot  and  Shropshire 
rams,  (’heshii  e  and  Chester  White  Brood  sows.  Dui’oc 
plgrf  6  weeks  old.  I).  H.  TO'VXSE.NB  SONS,  lnt«rlak«D,  >.  Y. 

PnrQala  Nov-  16.  yearling  ram,  Shropshire 

I  or  Oa  18  Hampshire  cross.  Good  build  and  size.  Ingood 
condition.  Price,  $16.  RAYMOND  RUSSELL,  Boonville,  H.  Y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Ram  mrset''ram°'lambs? 

C,  F.  &  M.  W.  lilGHAM,  (iettyslmrg.  Fa. 

If /irot/iil  Ciir  Cknnn  The  kind  that  pay  if  lambs  die. 
KaraKUlrUr  onoep  Ewes  and  Hams  for  sale  at  $50  each. 
Better  ones  higher.  Clark  Grkgory,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange-Reg.  Southdown  Ram 

CHAS.  DENNETT,  .  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 

IBReg.YearllngShropahlreRamsH^B^MVEMtilN.Y. 

ForSale-Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  wIiS^y^i; 

DOCS  and  FERRETS 

Airedales  and  Collies  oTTf i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  ami  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list,  ac.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

r'.nlllA  Dnno  The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Guinea  I’igs 

L01116  rlips  .\  E;L«.0N’S.  Grove  Oltv,  Fu. 

ForSale-FarmRaisedAiredales  intelligent.  Septem¬ 
ber  puppies,  $i0 — $15.  ALBERT  NEWTON,  Bellows  Fills,  Vermont 

Airarlalo  Dime  Eligible  to  register.  Sire,  Oorang 
HIIOUClIO  rUpo  blooil.  Darn,  Sw’iveller  blood.  A 
husky  bunch.  Prices  reasonable.  HOWARD  HILLS,  Rosenioni.N.J. 


For  Sale 


Exteriiiinwte  your  rate  and  save  your  grain.  Price  list  free. 
Illustrated  booklet  10c.  €.  II.  KEEFKU  &  ('O.,  (sreeuwich,  Ofate 


An  all  grain  ration  is  expensive  as  well  as  uiiaatisfactory.  It 
needs  animal  protein,  the  muscle-maker,  and  bone  phosphate  of 
lime,  the  bone-builder,  to  balance  it  up.  These  vital  elements 
are  best  supplied  by 

Reichard’s  Digester  Tankage 

'""Jy  The  United  .States  Department  of  Acriculture.  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  411, 
shows  that  in  certain  experiments  tlic  aduition  of  Disester  Tankage  to  the 
train  ration  saved  4b%  in  the  feed  cost  of  producing  pork.  Take  advantage 
of  this  fact  and  thereby  bavc  yourself  a  lot  of  money. 

Reichard’s  Digester  Tankage  is  the  best  on  the  market.  It  is  made  from 
selected  materials,  is  uniformly  sweet,  brings  resuiU. 

Demand  it  from  your  dealer  by  name — refuse  substiluUs.  IV rite  us  today 
for  free  Hog  Booklet,  samples  and  prices  of  tankage. 


ROBERT  A. 
1 5  W,  Lawrence  St. 


REICHARD 

Allentown,  Pa. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Value  of  Milking  Shorthorns 

I  read  with  interest  your  recent  article 
on  “Milking  Shorthorns.”  Does  this 
breed  produce  milk  that  is  high  or  low  in 
butter  fat?  Does  it  cost  more  to  raise 
and  keep  cows  of  this  breed  than  of  other 
common  dairy  breeds?  Are  the  white, 
red  and  roan  distinct  types,  and  which  is 
the  most  profitable?  Are  these  cattle  eas¬ 
ily  disturbed  and  nervous,  like  the  Ayr- 
shires?  c.  E.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

The  butter  fat  content  of  the  milk  from 
milking  Shorthorns  will  average  around 
4.5  per  cent.  This  test  is  high  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  average  black  and  white  ; 
runs  slightly  above  the  Ayrshire,  but,  of 
course,  does  uot  approach  the  .Jersey  or 
Guernsey,  as  the  island  breeds  will  aver¬ 
age  about  5  per  cent.  As  for  comparative 
costs  of  raising  specimens  of  the  ditferent 
breeds,  naturally  the  variations  in  mature 
weights  would  modify  growing  and  main¬ 
tenance  charges.  For  instance,  it  would 


farmers,  he  will  not  be  disappointed  if  he 
chooses  milking  Shorthorns. 

Intensive  farming  is  bound  to  come 
after  the  war ;  we  shall  raise  more  of  our 
essential  commodities  on  our  own  farms, 
and  buy  less  from  the  marts,  and  any 
system  of  stock  farming  supporting  such 
activities  will  undoubtedly  include  the 
dual-purpose  cow. 


An  Economical  Dairy  Ration 

I  have  Holstein  cows,  part  fresh  and 
coming  fresh.  I  have  just  filled  two  silos 
with  fine  silage,  a  barn  full  of  cow  peas 
and  oat  hay ;  have  quite  a  quantity  of 
field  corn.  JVhat  feed  can  I  prepare  that 
will  provide  a  good  balanced  ration,  in¬ 
sure  adequate  flow  of  milk  and  avoid  the 
costly  feed  bills  which  take  the  profit  all 
out  of  the  business?  Can  I  buy  the  oil 
and  mix  with  cornmeal  myself?  What 
does  my  present  supply  of  feed  and  grain 
lack  ?  L.  E.  II. 

With  plenty  of  silage,  cow  pea  and  oat 


Milhhig  f^horthorn  Cow  from  the  Otis  Herd,  Ohio 


cost  more  to  develop  to  production  age  a 
1,500-lb.  cow  than  tvould  obtain  in  case  of 
one  mature  at  8.50  lbs.,  but  the  1,.500-lb. 
animal  would  have  a  much  greater  carcass 
value.  There  are  only  slight  variations  in 
the  maintenance  requirements  per  100  lbs. 
body  weight  of  useful  s])eoimens  of  the  va¬ 
rious  breeds,  the  major  difference  being 
manifested  in  their  feeding,  grazing  and 
gaining  propensities,  and  in  their  ability 
to  produce  milk  and  beef  consistently  and 
economically. 

The  milking  Shorthorn  is  popular  be¬ 
cause  of  her  inherited  milking  qualities, 
coupled  with  her  ability  to  put  on  flesh 
and  finish.  Her  conformation  enables  her 
to  cover  her  body  with  meat  of  the  great¬ 
est  value,  and  her  great  size  and  natural 
fleshing  tendencies  commend  her  to  .stock- 
men  who  appreciate  size,  vigor,  iirodue- 
tion  and  reproduction.  England  would 
be  both  short  of  milk  and  short  of  beef 
were  it  not  for  the  dual-purpose  Short¬ 
horns,  while  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  milk 
produced  in  the  so-called  corn  belt  is 
yielded  from  milking  Shorthorns.  The 
Eastern  farmer  is  rapidly  appreciating 
their  profit-making  qualities,  and  if  one 
may  judge  aright,  the  red,  white  and  roan 
milking  type  of  cow  will  acclaim  her 
rights  and  rule  supreme  on  the  tenant 
farm,  where  labor  is  a  limiting  factor,  and 
where  meat  and  milk  and  useful  calves 
are  to  be  relied  upon  to  pay  the  rent  and 
feed  the  family. 

Mere  color  does  not  differentiate  type. 
Milking  Shorthorns  may  be  red  or  white 
or  roan,  or  any  combination  of  these  col¬ 
ors.  Individuality  and  breeding,  rather 
than  color,  determine  values  and  establish 
production.  There  are  to  be  found  good 
and  inferior  specimens  of  every  color,  and 
one  should  not  be  misled  by  any  claim  to 
the  contrary.  One's  own  personal  likes 
or  dislikes  should  guide  in  choosing  the 
predominating  color  ;  there  is  no  fixed  re¬ 
lationship  between  color  and  useful  or 
profitable  production. 

Concerning  the  dispositiefn  and  ner¬ 
vous  temperament,  the  milking  Shorthorn 
reigns  supreme.  5’he  cows  are  gentle  and 
docile,  easily  handled  and  not  nervous  in 
any  sense  of  the  term.  One  may  go 
through  the  pa.stiire  lots  and  not  disturb 
their  grazing;  moreover,  a  great  majority 
will  invite  admiration  and  friendly  nego¬ 
tiations.  Seldom  are  the  bulls  difficult  to 
manage  or  break ;  however,  the  wise 
herdsman  or  caretaker  does  not  impose 
tni.s't  in  any  real  bull.  It  is  his  inherited 
function  to' head  and  guard  the  herd,  and 
idleness  and  confinement  give  him  abun¬ 
dant  opportunities  to  batch  up  mischief 
and  execute  his  pr:inks  at  the  opportune 
and  unexpected  moment.  If  C.  E.  B. 
wants  to  practice  tlie  kind  of  stock  rais¬ 
ing  that  has  made  English  farm  tenants 
conspicuous  as  successful  stockmen  and 


hay  and  field  corn,  you  can  feed  the  Hol¬ 
stein  dairy  of  11  cows  without  purchasing 
very  much  concentrated  feeding  stuff. 
The  ration  is  lacking  in  protein,  and  it 
would  seem  that  some  gluten  meal  would 
substantially  increase  the  value  of  the 
homegrown  feeds.  This  feed  can  be  se- 
ciired  comparatively  easily  in  your  dis¬ 
trict,  as  you  would  avoid  many  transpor¬ 
tation  embarrassments  if  you  relied  upon 
some  corn  by-product  milled  nearer  home. 

For  a  mature  cow  in  milk,  giving  40 
pounds  of  8. ,5  per  cent  milk  daily,  I  would 
suggest  the  following  dairy  ration  :  Silage, 
35  lbs. ;  cow  pea  and  oat  hay.  12  lbs., 
and  10  lbs.  of  a  grain  mixture  made  up 
of  6  lbs.  of  corn  and  4  lbs.  of  gluten  meal. 
If  the  eow  would  eat  more  silage  or  more 
of  the  hay,  it  would  be  feasible  to  reduce 
somewhat  the  grain  ration.  The  corn 
should  be  ground  and  the  meal  mixed  with 
the  gluten  feed.  If  buckwheat  bran,  even 
wheat  bran,  can  be  purchased  within  rea- 
.sonahle  bounds  (under  .$36  per  ton),  it 
should  be  added  to  the  ration  used  for  the 
dry  cows,  in  which  case  the  mixture 
should  be :  (’orn,  4  lbs. ;  gluten,  2  11)S., 
and  bran.  2  lbs.  The  amount  of  silage 
used  for  the  dry  cows  would  be  less  (say 
about  25  Ib.s.),  and  they  could  be  fed 
largely  with  the  oat  hay,  rather  than  Soy 
bean  hay. 

The  corn  oilmeal  is  not  “corn  with  the 
oil  added.”  and  the  suggestion  made 
would  not  be  practical.  Rather,  it  is  a 
so-called  by-product  from  the  manufacture 
of  corn  products.  One  common  fault  with 
this  material  is  that  it  often  or  easily  be¬ 
comes  rancid,  and  is  not  especially  palata¬ 
ble.  While  it  is  common  belief  that  this 
meal  can  replace  oilmeal  in  feed  rations, 
experienced  feeders  still  cling  steadfastly 
to  the  oilmeal.  even  though  it  costs  more 
per  ton  unit.  It  is  always  safer  to  utilize 
straight  meals  from  grains  rather  than 
the  special  prepared  or  so-called  mixed  or 
prepared  feeds.  Freight  rates  today  ought 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  oat  hulls  and  pea¬ 
nut  shucks  and  mill  barley  in  useful  dairy 
rations. 


An  Investment  In  Pigs 

I  have  a  chance  to  buy  11  12-weeks-old 
pigs,  O.  I.  r.-Berkshire  cross,  tlmt  will 
average  00  pounds  each,  for  ,$160.  I  have 
a  good  place  to  keep  them  in.  but  will 
have  to  buy  all  the  feed.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  possible  in  the  present  state  of 
the  market  to  raise  these  pigs  and  make  a 
profit,  and  could  you  give  me  a  ration  that 
would  be  best  adapted  to  meet  my  condi¬ 
tions?  1  should  plan  to  dispose  of  the 
hogs  in  March.  ii.  g.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

Twenty-five  cents  per  pound  is  rather  a 
high  price  to  pay  for  sliotes  for  feeding 
(Continued  on  page  1301) 


IShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1299 


OFF  ! 


The  half-sick  hog  that  eats 
more  than  an  ordinzury  pig 
and  don’t  grow ;  the  ailing 
hog  that  plainly  shows  he’s 
ailing  needs 

^.CARPENTER’S  ^ 

Nutriotone 

You  can  prevent  unseen  sickness 
and  much  doctoring.  Put  a  pinch 
of  Nutriotone  with  all  hog  feeds. 
Watch  ’em  grow  fast — eat  every¬ 
thing  and  waste  nothing.  iVu- 
triotone  is  a  concentrated  natural 
stock  tonic  used  by  stockmen 
and  dairymen  for  nearly  50  years. 
A  Postal  brings  our  Liberal 
Trial  Offer, 

W.  D.  Carpenter  Co. 

Box  SO  SYRACUSE.  N.  T. 


SWINE 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

RESISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  HOQS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Foundation  stock  that  will  improve  any  herd.  AVe 
are  capable  of  filling  your  order. 

Pricks  rbasonablb.  Sbe  ours— sbb  others— thbn  bb 
CONVINCED.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS,  Inc.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Kinderhook  Durocs 


Quality 
with 
Size 

Strong,  vigorous  boars  ready  for  service,  150  to  $125. 
Write  your  choice  and  what  you  will  pay  and  we 
quote  and  describe  nearest  individual.  Pigs  now 
ready  $25  each,  8  to  10  weeks  old,  60  to  60  lbs. 

KINDERHOOK  DUROC-JERSEY  ASSOC.  Kindtrhook,  N.  Y. 


IFOR  THE  BEST 

TAMWORTH  and  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Write  or  Visit 

REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to 

WESTVIEW  STOCK  FARM 
R  1  WiriBton-Salem,  N.  C. 


lUVLEFOOT 

THE  COfHING  HOG 

Bred  sows,  $100.  Bred  Gilts,  $60.  Service 
Boars,  $35.  Weanlings,  $15. 
GFLiEitwood  Farm,  -  Bandall,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  0. 1.  C.  PIGS 

88.00  —  express  paid,  Beady  November  15th. 
C.  B.  MATTESON,  ::  ROCKBALE,  N.  Y. 


T  «n- 


Baker’s  Purebred  Duroc  Pigs  wks.-old 

pigs,  912  each.  Service  boars  and  gilts  of  April  farrow. 
Ready  for  shipment.  C.  V.  BAKER,  Le  Raysville,  1*a. 


(PIGS  SHIPPEDC.O.D.) 

100  O.  I.  C.  and  Large  Yorkshire  Cross.  100  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.  I.  C.  Cross.  6  weeks  old.  88  each. 
60  shoats,  12  weeks  old,  815  each.  Extra  Large 
bone<i  Strechy  Huskies,  from  Large,  Qrowthy  stock. 
D.  Reeves,  -  Lexing'ton,  Mass. 


150  Hybred  Pigs  Berkshire-Diiroc 

cross.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Unusually  nice  lot.  Eight 
dollars  apiece.  JAMES  BAlLET,  Hop«well  JanotUn,  N.  T. 


For  Sale-20  Pair  of  6-wks.-old  Pigs 

813  a  pair. 

H.  A.  Spies, 


Order  from  this  adv. 

Preston,  Md. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE— EXTRA  NICE  CHEVIOT  EWE 

thirty  dollars;  good  ones  twenty;  lambs  eighteen. 
Nice  goats  eight  dollars  each. 

CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


ForSal8-25  Fine  Shropshire  Ewe  Lambs 

three-fourths  thoroughbred,  W.  S.  DROMAN,  Middleporl,  N.  T. 


Saie-Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs 

woolled,  with  good  Head  Covering,  at  Reduced 
prices.  LeROY  C.  BOWER,  R.D.  9.  Ludlowvllle,  N.  V. 


For 

well 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard. ..  .$1.00 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1.60 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas....  2.60 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume . 2.60 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh . 1.60 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia, 

Bealby  .  1.60 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  . 2.00 

Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  . 1.60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn . 2,60 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo . 1.76 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenimrt . 2.60 

FOR  SALE  BY 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St. ,  NewYork 


• 

•  • 

SWINE 

• 

•  • 

ANEDJO  FARM 

OFFERS  A  YEARLING 

BERKSHIRE  BOAR 

with  show  record,  weighed  500  lbs.  at 
1  yr.  Also  5  mos.  old  boars  and  gilts  of 
choice  breeding.  Write  for  descriptions. 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Mgr.,  Webster.  Mass. 


CLOSING  OUT 

Registered  Berkshires 

A  superb  son  of  Successor’s  Double. 

7  SOW'S  of  top  notch  breeding. 

10  SOW  P  I  6  S  1 

81  BOAR  pitJg /spring  farrow  from  above. 
Prices  low.  Write  for  pedigree  list.  Also  a  few  fine 
Dorset  and  Shropshire  Sheep. 

J.  C.  Haartz,  10  Higrh  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

Boars  ready  for  service,  big  and  GOOD,  875  to 
a  I  60;  registered  and  guaranteed  breeders.  Boar 
pigs,  $26  to  950;  registered;  10  wks.  old.  Home 
of  Double  Champion  33rd  211796,  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  boar  New  York  State  Fair  1918. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whilguem  Fann,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 

Have  you  ordered  that  pair  of  Fall  Pigs.  The 
demand  is  strong.  Our  supply  is  limited.  Do  not 
delay.  Write  today. 

Two  Service  Boars  to  offer 

H.  GRIMSHAW  North  East,  Pa. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Will  book  orders  for  bred  Gilts  for  Spring  1919 
farrow  to  the  service  of  Duke’s  Champion  22nd, 
litter  mate  to  the  Junior  Champion  Sow  at  191’i 
National  Swine  Show,  or  to  a  soivof  Symboleer  5th 
and  out  of  sow  litter  mate  to  Grand  Leader  2nd. 
J.  E.  WATSON,  Owner,  Marbledale,  Conn, 


BERKSHIRES 

a  few  Spring  pig*  and  br«d  S' 

Greystone  Farm,  Snmmersville,W.Va. 


Booking  orders 
Summer  and  Pall 
pigs.  Best  breed¬ 
ing  and  properly 
developed.  Also 
and  brad  sows  for  sale. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Augrust  and  September  pigs  are  registered  at  8  to  10 
weeks  of  age.  Now  booking  orders  for  vigorous, 
healthy  stock  of  well  known  families  at  920  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Cor¬ 
respondence  and  calls  invited.  LOCUST  LODQE  FARM 
G.  W,  Kuchler,  La  GRANOEVinE,  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

We  have  some  Extra  fine  sow  and  boar  piga  3  to  6 
mos.  old.  Also  beat's  ready  for  service  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  to  make  room  for  our  fall  litters.  9 
sows  recently  farrowed  119  pigs. 

CAT  KOCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass. 


Large  Berkshires  atHighwood : 

Letter  from  B.  W.  Stock  well,  Almond,  B.Y.f'Thepio 
arrived  and  he  is  a  dandy.  You  may  use  my  name  at 
a  satisfied  customer."  Satisfied  customers  accounSfor 
the  volume  of  our  business.  Most  of  onr  sales  are  to 
old  customers.  H.  C.  I  H.  9.  HARPENDINO.  Io>  15.  Dundss.  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

PIGB  of  both  sexea  Good  breeding.  Excellent  indivi¬ 
duals.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithvillo  Flats,  N.  Y. 


D  Afv  SIX  WEEKS  OLD 

**'*-U«  OMSTll&lIll  C  and  $15  Each 

We  pay  expressand  guarantee  satisfaction.  Never  before 
ivas  this  oiler  made  to  the  public  in  fancy,  higli  quality 

SERKSHIRES.  SllARY  8I»E  HERD,  Madison,  N.  T. 


HIGH  GRADE  BERKSHIRE  SERVICE  BOARS 

Wawonaibsa  Farms.  Boonton,  N.  J. 


Rai'lpekSi’Ae  FOR  SREEOERS.  C  weeks  old.  Either 
DBIRSIlirOa  sex  ;  910  each.  Trios  not  akin. 
CLOVEKDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Berkshire  Boars  ones,  at  farmers 


BEESE  MELOY, 


prices.  Write  your  wants. 
West  Alexander,  Pa. 


ANY  FARMER  can  own  purebred  Berk.ihires. 


G.  17.  BARN  ES, 


Summer  and  fall  pigs  Address 
It.  D.  11,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


CHESTER  and  BRED 
I  T  E  rigs  SOWS 
EuaENE  P.  Rogers,  Wayville,  N.  Y. 


Reg.0.1.rrH''f?fPigs 


For  Sale-Full  BloodO.  I.C.  PigS 

nine  weeks  old,  $16  each.  Will  challenge  any  pigs  in  the 
State  to  show  better  breeding.  Pedigree  will  be  sent  with 
every  pig.  VERNON  R.  LAFLEU,  Middlesex,  N.  J. 


O.  I.  C.  Piss  ^!i'i 

Guaranteed  as  represented.  S.  W.  PICK 


I  0  each.  10  wks.  old. 
Eligible  to  r  egis  ter. 
.  PICKENPAUGH,  Caldwtll,  Ohio 


0.1.C.’s 


Reg.  8-10  wks.  pigs.  Properly  Weaned. 
Sired  by  a  grandson  of  Schoolmaster. 


Dao  O  I  O  PlO'Q  boar  Pigs,  8  wks.  old. 
neg.%./.  Is  r'lgo  sio.  Few  sows.  Reg. 
boar,  3  yrs  old.  Jerry  A.  Smith,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y, 


O.  I.C.Pi€;S»  Shoats  and 


Gg"*  ^  Service 

boars  at  fair  prices.  BRUBAKER  BROS.,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 

Pure  Bred  O.  I.  C.  Boar  Pigs 

6  mos.  old,  $30  each.  HARRY  VAIL,  Jr..  Ntw  Milford,  Oronge  cff N.T. 

Pure  bred 0.1 .  C.  Pigs  S" boa"r’s*’fk^ 

younger  boars  and  gilts.  J.  0. 8HELMI0INE  8  SONS,  Lsrniue,  N  T. 

DU  ROC- JERSEYS 

one  service  Boar  and  3  open  Gilts ;  very  choice  stock ;  8 
mos.  old.  Price,  935  each.  FRANK  WINKUR,  Wwt  Rerns,  If. V. 

Registered  D  u  r  o  c- J  erseyPigs  VL* 

old,  either  sex,  SI  6  each;  pairforS27.  2  spring  boars, 
$30  and  $36  each.  lilYEKVlEW  KAIt&I,  Hudson,  Hftss 

Weaned  DUROC  PIGS  For  Sale 

Good  Hreeding  stock  and  feeders. 
WOLCHESTEK  FARMS,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Sow 

one  high-class  Duroc  I^oar  pig,  6  months  old. 

J*  As  BCUANZi  K.  F,  D.  80,  fitajiif'ord,  Conn. 


GUERNSEYS 


]’[ 


Get  Guernseys 

Tabulations  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  show  that  the  average  income  over  cost  of 
feed  from  one  cow  that  produces  160  lbs.  fat  is  equal  to 
the  average  income  over  cost  of  feed  from  20.  cows  that 
produce  100  lbs.  each.  The  average  of  all  official  Guernsey 
records  is  460  lbs.  fat.  Learn  more  about  these  profitable 
cows.  Ask  for  our  free  booklet  “The  Story  of  the  Go'srn.oy.’ 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R,  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


HOLSTEINS 


Stannox  Farm 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

Offere  some  well  bred  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  reqaest. 

P.  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr.  -  East  Holllston.  Mass. 


Grandson  May  Rose  King 

Born  June  29, 1917;  light  fawn,  white  markings, 
well  grown,  ready  for  service.  Sired  by  Lang- 
water  May  King  and  out  of  an  imported  cov/lat 
ideal  Guernsey  type  with  a  record  of  9816  lbs.  milk 
and  496  lbs.  fat.  Price,  9400.  Send  for  his  pedi- 
gree.  XHE  OAKS  FARM,  Cohnsset,  Mass. 


GUERNSEY  BULL 

will  buy  a  choice  2-year- 
Qjf  splendid  type 
and  breeding.  Photo  and  pedigree 
on  request. 

LAWRENCE  HOWARD.  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  ’size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


PlirQKIOCYQ  Well  Grown 
UUlIiRIoL I O  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Gnarantoed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Huy  one  of  them  and  grade  np 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Enttnori,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  of  Serviceable  Age 

Also  bull  calves,  A.  R.  dams,  noted  sires.  May  Rose, 
Golden  Secret  and  Strong  Anchor  breeding.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  TARBELL  FARMS,  SmithvilleFlatt,  N.  Y. 

ForSale  ’llONALbT*'  WellBredBulls 

from  yearlings  to  four-year-olds,  and  six  heifers.  This 
stock  is  under  the  care  of  the  State  and  lias  recently  been 
tested  subcutaneously  and  opthaliiiically  for  tuberculo¬ 
sis.  SUNN  Y8IDE  STOCK  FARM,  Rlegelsvillc,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


ANIMALS  fSrsaII 

Run  mostly  light,  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
breeding;  every  tiling  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  hacK. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


40  Rock  Ridge  Farm  Ayrshires  for  sale! 

Address,  GEO.  L.  RODGER,  Gouverneur,  New  York 


SWINE 


VVe  have  a  full  line  of 

Chester 
White  Pigs 


for  breeding  purposes,  ranging  from  10  wks.  to  6 
mos.  old,  lired  from  registered  sires  and  dams.  Also 
a  few  Keg.  Jersey  cows,  lielfers  and  calves.  Send 
stamp  for  Circulars.  F.DWAHD  WALTER, 
Dept.  R,  Rox  66,  West  Chester,  Peiinsylvunia. 


Chester  Whites 

Fall  pigs  from  large,  healthy,  prolific  stock  at  8 
weeks  age,  815;  also  pairs  and  trios,  bred  gilts 
and  handsome  yearling  service  boar  of  show 
quality.  Certificates  free.  Booking  advance  orders. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  BELLVALE,  NEW  YORK 

“XTKT'la.ltegt 

at  present  we  are  offering  a  fine  lot  of  service  boars 
at  $50  each.  Reg.  free.  ELMER  0.  WHISLER,  Newville,  Pa. 

Reg.  Chester  Whites 

for  sale.  Bidgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridoe.  N.Y. 

Chester  White  PIGS 

6  and  8  weeks  old,  90  each;  $17  pair;  926  trio.  Spring 
Gilts  and  service  boars,  notakin.  a.  A.  SCHOFFLL,  H*u>clton,N.T. 

FOR  SALE-lOO  Slx-Weok-Old  PIGS 

CHESTER  WHITES  AND  BERKSHIRES 

85.00  each.  Rouse  Bros,,  New  Albany,  Pa. 

A  M  PSHIRES” 

They  grow  over  a  pound  a  day  it  fed  intel¬ 
ligently.  Free  circular.  Guernsey  Bulls. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Box  R  -  Bird-In-Hand,  Pa. 

Hoantain  Bred  J  D/.>i.D:n«  R»Ki»ter«d.  A  goodly  lot 

Chcitor  White  oOW  aUU  DOar  rigs,  of  sturdy  youngsters. 
Sows  $15.00  ;  boars  $11.00.  Alan  a  few  five  months  old  sows  at  $20  i 

BRANDETH  LAKE  FARM.  Brandeth,  Herkimer  County,  31.  Y, 

Hampshires  of  Quality 

Wks.  Old.  Either  .Sex.  M.  D.  PHILLIPS.  North  E*st.  Pa. 

Duroc  and  P.  G.  Pigs 


Hiii 


Five  Cows 


Yielded  11.58  lbs. 

Ja  %  Butterfat  in  24  hours  and 

25.65  lbs.  of  solids,  not  fat. 

These  were  the  Holstein-Friesians  that  won 
the  Sweepstakes  Prize  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Society.  The  nearest  competitor  made  10.05 
lbs.  fat  and  14.34  lbs.  solids  not  fat. 

The  Holsteins  always  lead  in  productioUo 
If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  b  o  o  k  1  e  t  a— they  contain  mneh 
valuable  information.  ' 

HOLSTEIN. FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  105,  BrattIebor9,Vt. 


Fresh  Cows  For  Sale 

1  00  Fresh  cows,  milking  40  to  00  lbs.  per  day.  1  00 
Cows  due  to  calve  November  and  December.  They 
are  large  and  in  good  condition.  Will  please  the  man 
that  wants  extra  good  cows.  1  60  Grade  heifers,  an 
extra  good  bunch.  60  of  them  are  due  to  calve  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January,  balance  from  January  on  to 
spring.  60  Registered  heifers,  all  ages,  marked  fine 
and  carry  a  lot  of  good  breeding,  part  of  them  due  to 
cal  ve  in  December  and  January.  20  Good  registered 
bulls,  all  ages. 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 
Dept.  "  R  ",  203-205  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  CORTLAND,  N.Y. 

Bell  Phone  534. 


SPOT  FARM 
HOLSTEINS 

Holstein  heifer  calves,  $20 1« 
$25  eaeh,  express  paid  in  lots  of 
5.  16  registered  heifers,  bred,  17 
[unbred.  18  cows,  bred  have  A. 
R.  O.  dams.  21  registered  bulls, 
10  to  18  mos.  old.  60  grade  2-yr.* 
old  heifers.  26  grade  cows,  du« 
in  spring.  25  close  springers; 
must  be  sold  to  make  stabls 
room.  JOHN  C.  NF«e*N.  Tully,  M.  I 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Special  Prices  for  Next  60  Days 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALB 

SO  fresh  cows  and  close  sprlncersn 
lOO  cows  which  sre  to  freshen  in  Aua* 
ust.  September  sndlOctober.  100  2  and 
3-yea  r>old  heifers*  bred  to  freshes 
early  fall.  The  best  lot  of  stock  srei 
offered  for  sale  In  central  New  York. 

C#  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.,  Maple  Lawn  Farm 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Office  :  Burgess  Block,  Main  6trae 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  $15  to  $20  each.  F.  H.  WOOD  Cortland,  Mew  Terk 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  write  fo' 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chitteoaoao.  N.Y 


c 


JERSEYS 


MERIDALE 


Three  sons  of  The 
Imported  Jap  75265 
(sire  of  33  tested 
cows),  out  of  im¬ 
ported  Registerof 
Merit  dams.  Rec 
ommended  as 
herd-headers. 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


QUALITY” 


ForSale  Two  Bull  Calves 

8  and  4-mos.  c'd.  Dams  in  Register  of  Merit 
with  over  500  lbs.  butter  as  two-year-olds. 
If  you  want  a  good  bull,  write 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  t» 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  N.  ). 

“THE  HERMITAGE,”  near  Centreville,  Maryland 

PURE  irncrvc  for 
BRED  JIjKoIjViJ  sale 

Rich  in  blood  of  Raleighs,  Bminents,  Golden  Lada 
Flying  Fox,  Mohican,  and  Noble  Oaklands. 
SUSAN  WILUAMS,  Owner  EDW.  A.  NELKER,  Herdsmat 

Fosterficld’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys  For  Sail 

Cowf,  served  Heifers  and  Calvog.  Buy  lervei^ 
Heifers;  cheapest  way  to  get  cows.  Prices  right 
Charlee  ii,  Fonier,  f.  0.  8ti  173.  Mirritttwa,  Mtrrts  Gt.,  H*  J. 

For  Sale- young  Herd  of  Reg.  JERSEYS 

consisting  of  eight  heifers,  bull  ana  two  calves.  A 
bargain.  Jones  Jersey  Farm.  Sanquolt,  N.  Y, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For  Saio-Seven  Angora  Goats 

Including  buck,  for  $80.  All  in  good  condition. 
WILFORD  W OOD,  146  Court  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

For  Sale-Pure  Blood  Airedale  Pups 

two  mos.  old,  from  Registered  Stock.  Males,  910;  Fe- 
males,  96.  II.  K.  TAYLOR.  R,  D.,  Henrlettn,  N.T. 

MOUNTAIN  BRED  AIREDALES  Registered  pups. 

$25.00  buys  a  perfect  female  of  the  very  best  blood.  Male 

pups  $50.00  and  upwards.  IRAkOnM  UK$  FARM,  IrisSiH,  H.l. 


1300 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


i/Ibraham  Rir 

America’s  i  *  st.iiOiiis,Mo. 
Leading 
Fur  House 


Furs  Are  Worth  Big  Money 

Furs  will  be  higher  than  they  have  ever  been  in  the  history 
of  the  fur  business  and  the  Abraham  Fur  Co.  will  again  be 
the  leaders  in  paying  trappers  more  money  for  their  furs 
than  they  can  get  from  any  other  fur  house  in  the  World. 

We  were  the  only  large  fur  house  in  the  United  States 
that  made  a  gain  in  number  of  shipments  received  last 
year;  all  others  showed  a  decline.  Why  ?  Because  trap¬ 
pers  everywhere  have  found  out  that  it  pays  and  pays 
big  to  ship  furs  to  Abraham  Fur  Co. 

Anybody  can  tell  you  how  high  furs  are  hut  we  will  show 
you  with  real  money.  Send  us  furs  you  have  on  hand  now. 

For  many  years  we  have  made  a  specialty  of  handling 
early  caught  furs  and  we  can  pay  you  a  better  price  for 
this  class  of  furs  than  ever  before. 

We  will  pay  you  more  than  you  can  get  at  home— more 
than  you  can  get  from  any  other  fur  house  and  more  than 
you  expect  yourself — that’s  going  some,  but  we  are  in  a 
position  to  beat  all  price  records  for  furs  and  we  are  going 
to  do  it. 

Write  For  Onr  New  Book  Today 

— the  most  complete  catalogue'of  trapper’s  supplies  carried  by  any 
house  in  the  United  States — quality  of  goods  guaranteed  to  be  as 
represented  and  prices  the  lowest  possible.  Most  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  for  trappers  ever  published — will  show  beginners  how  to 
be  successful  on  the  trap-line,  giving  rules  and  methods 
fpr  trapping  that  never  fail,  contains  information 
'for  old  timers  that  will  surprise  them. 

Pictures  of  a  Herd  of  Seals  in  beautiful  colors 
illustrating  how  the  seal  lives  in  his  native  state. 
Free  to  anyone  interested  in  fur  business.  Write  today. 

Abraham  Fur  Company 


374  Abraham  Bldg., 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


send 

^  Vceep  the 

;5d\t\otvs 

_UJCouvvlM- - 


.Slate 


:e 


FILL  IN  THIS 
COUPON  AND  MAIL  IT  TODAY 


2Il(r  6i;nbrrt  9t|{t>prr."  is  a  reliable  and  accur« 
ate  Market  report  and  price  list,  issued  at  every 
change  in  the  Fur  Market.  It  is  somethins;  more  than  merely 
Bomethine  to  read.”  It  is  the  advisor,  friend  and  sign  post  to  the 
right  road  to  reliable  market  information  and  accurate  market  quota¬ 
tions.  "Qlljr  Oifubrrt  &i)ip{irr**  is  received  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trap¬ 
pers  and  Fur  shippers  all  over  North  America.  Never  was  a  serious 
misstatements  of  facts  published  in  "Silft  i&l;ubrrt  0I|tpprr”  and  this  charac¬ 
ter  of  accuracy  and  reliability  has  demonstrated  that  such  information  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  successful  trapper  and  Fur  shipper.  You  should 
read  &l}nbrrt  want  your  name  on  our  mailing  list. 

Fill  in  thm  Above  Coupon  NOW  and  Mail  it— A  T  ONCE 

.  B  .  S  H  U  B  E  R-T,  /»<•. 

THE  LARGEST  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD  DEALING  EXCLUSIVELY  IN 

AM  ER.  I  CAN  R.AW  PURS 

X5-a7  W.  AUSTIN  AVE._  CHICAGO.  U.SA- 


&itra  Prat its^ 
BuyaW^tch! 


fS 

i  Ship  to  us  this  season  and 
I  buy  a  fine  watch  with  the 
I  extra  profits  you  get  for 
lyour 


RAW  FURS 


'Our  promise  to  pay  shippers  the  high 
j  prices  of  the  market  pays  you  in  ex- 
I  tra  profits  and  us  in  permanent  ship, 
pers.  Ship  today  and  be  convinced  I 
I  We  pay  all  express  and  postal  charges 

Quotations  on  request 

'.CLIDDIG^BLDM  im 

[CHAS.  S.  PORTER. 


President  and 

_  Sole  Owner  i 

[IBS  West  *Tth  Street  NEW  TOKK  OITV 


BAWFURS 


New  York  is  Now 
The  World’s  Fur  Center 

New  York,  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  is 
the  center  of  the  World’s  Fur  business.  No 
matter  where  you  ship  your  R.aw  Fu-:;.  they 
must  eventually  come  to  New  York. 

We  are  the  Fastest  Growing  Raw  Fur  House 
in  New  York  because  we  always  pay  the  highest 
market  prices. 

Send  for  our  LaUet  Price  lAet.  U'tfree  on  requeet. 


DanddBlustein  &Bra 

Z7-St.New\5)i*k 


WAR  CONDITIONS 

1  open  up  undreamed  of  advantages  to  shippers. 
Demand  is  so  great  and  supply  is  so  limited 
that  we  are  tliis  year  paying  unheard  of 
prices  for  big  or  little  shipments  of  furs. 

Get  Your  Big  War  Profits 

by  shipping  to  a  big  fur  house  in  the  big  market. 
No  deductions,  no  commissions,  no  quibbling. 
,  Just  big,  quick  returns  for  quick  sbipmenta 

Send  today  for  price  list  D ! 


GET  THE  MOST  MONEY 

For  Your 

RAW  FURS 

I  need  all  your  furs  to  fill  waiting  orders  nnd  will  par 
theihlgbest  prices  to  get  them.  Coon,skunk,|fox,  oiwss- 
um.mink.inuski-at,  wolf  and  all  others.  Five  per  cent, 
additional  on  all  shipments  over  »2.^.  Send  shipments 
at  once.  Checks  sent  same  day  .sliipmeiit  arrives 

BEN  CORN.  Sf.fVoKVX’ 


HIGHEST  PRICES 
PaidforallkindsofBdW  rUlS 

I  need  large  quantities  of  all 
kinds  of  furs,  nnd  it  will  pay 

rou  to  get  my  price  fist. 

especially  solicit  furs  from 
all  northern  and  central 
sections.  Write  for  my  price 

list  uid  shipping  tag.  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 

P.O.Box  M-2,  E.-st  Liberty,  O 


November  16,  1918 

LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
fur  goods  will  cost  you  loss  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

Our  Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides  ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  freight  both  ways ;  about  our 
safe  dyeing  process  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins;  about  the 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an¬ 
other  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  garments, 

With  prices ;  also  tur  garments  rsmod- 
•lod  and  rspalred. 

You  can  have  cither  book  by  sendingfi 
Tour  correct  address  naming  "which,  or 
both  books  if  you  need  both.  Address 

The  Crosby  Frisian  F^r  Company, 
671  Lyell  Ave..  RocJbesters  N.  Y. 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED 

WE  PB.V  express  charges  and 
guarantee  satisfactory  and 
prompt  returns  Send  us  trial 
shipment.  Win  hold  sblpmenis 
separate  11  requested 

Milton  Schrelber  ft  Co. 

RAW  FURS 

^  Depl.J 

138-140  YOU  A 

CITY. 

29tliSt 


Send  for  our  price  list  today. 
^  Let  usprove  to  you  that  wo  pay 
highest:  PKICFS.  Wo  pay  exactly 
w  what  we  quote  and  know  you  will  be 
^pleased  with  our  LIBERAL  GRADING. 

WULFSOHN 

I  A  house  you  can  depend  upon. 

I  Wo  make  no  deductions  of  any  kind,  give 
1  every  shipment  individual  consideration 
■  regardless  of  how  email  or  large.  On 
account  of  our  unusual  outlet  for 
1  furs,  we  can  actually  pay  you 
L more  money.  Writefor  pricelist. 

FM  Wulf.ohn&Co. 

205  West  27th  Street 
New  York  City 


RAW  FURS 


y  Uncle  Sam 
^ants  Your  Fur* 

j  iieed.s  them  to  keep  the  bo 

*1 - It  r\  . 

: 


“over  there.' 
Will  pay  5 


. T" - 1"  warm 

Gur  prices  are  sky  high, 
per  cent,  extra  on  single 
shipments  amounting 
to  $50  or  over.  Ship  n.s 
now.  Write  for  price  list. 
Free  on  request. 


HARRY  LEVY 

133  W.  25th  St.  New  York 


SKUNK 


pay  highest  cash  price  for 
staple  furs— Skunk,  Mink. 


We 

all  ^  _ 

JIuskrat,  Raccoon,  Red  Fox! 
Fancy  furs  a  specialty,  includ- 
]  l'‘k  Silver  and  Cross  Fox, 

,  Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  Est.  1870. 

Our  continued  prompt  returns  and  liberal  policy  are 
now  bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  .Vmerica. 
I  Ala.ska  to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  List.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  a  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  Oopt.  2B 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  fox,  coon,  skunk,  ponsum,  uround 
hoi;,  rabbi^  etc.,  place  in  animari 
burrow.  SOLD  DIRECT  at  factory 
pricea.  Write  for  Booklet.  Aarenta 
wwited.  Trap  .Mfg.  t'o. 

ailB  W.  ZSIk  Street  CLEVEUNO,  QHII 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00^. 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


MARK  YOUR 

RAWFUR 


TO 


He’s  the  man  who  helped  make  New  York  the  world’s  Premier  Fur  Market— I.ader  of  liberal  aseortmMts— Of  high 
prices  —  instant  settle-  Mr.  Pfaelzer  will  help  you  buy  IJberty  Bonds  and  War  Savings  Stamps  by  being  un- 

meniB— the  square  deal.  usually  liberal  for  quick  shipments.  He  needs  your  furs.  No  shipment  too  small. 

None  too  large.  His  money  awaits  your  Pelts.  Send  for  Price  List  and  ship  to 

M,  F,  Pfaelzer  &  Co.  Members  Raw  Fur  Merebants’  Ass’n 

u.  V/U*  iis-iis  west  29TH  street  to-sk  I7j.  sew  York 


IMSS 


OUR  TEN  COMMANDMENTS. 

1.  Ouote  actual  market  prices. 

2.  Honest  and  Liberal  Grading. 

S,  Highest  obtainable  value.s. 

4.  Give  shipper  the  benefit,  if  doubtful  in  assortment. 

C.  Check  mailed  promptly  ui)on  receipt  of  shipment. 

6.  All  express  charges  paid. 

7.  Furs  held  separate  for  approval.  If  requested. 

8,  Goods  returned,  preitaid,  if  valuation  is  not  satisfactory. 

9.  No  commission  charges. 

10.  Five  per  cent  additional  allowed  on  shipments  amounting  to  $30 
or  over.  Send  for  onr  late.st  price  list  “.501.” 


JtifiE  MON  EY  for  RAW 

Once  anS&B  shipper  ajw^s  an  S&B  shipper  because  the 
S&B  policy  guarantees  highest  prices,  liberal  assortments, 
immediate  returns.  Send  to-day  for  price  list  and  ship  to 

“^-aiS^sTStruck&Bossak. Inc.  n® 
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S^orfe 


A.  SUSKIND  &  CO. 


154-56  W.27THST.,  \.  V. 


Top  Price* 

'  Square  Deal 
Prompt  Returns 


RAW  FURS 


HANDSOME  SOUVENIR  GIVEN  ON  RECEIPT  OF  FIRST  SHIPMENT 
GET  YOURS  EARLY.  WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST  " 


C»«  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


An  Investment  in  Pigs 

(Continued  from  page  1298) 

purposes.  I  should  make  sure  of  three 
things  before  I  purchased  them  at  that 
price  for  feeding  out  on  purchased  feeds. 
First,  their  age ;  a  well-grown  market  pig, 
thin  in  fleeh,  ought  to  weigh  60  pounds  at 
12  weeks  of  age.  Many  do  much  better, 
but  if  the  pigs  are  stunted  during  their 
early  growing  stages,  gains  put  on  later 
are  much  more  expensive.  Second.  I 
ehould  satisfy  myself  that  all  of  the  pigs 
were  about  the  same  age  and  weight.  An 
average  of  GO  pounds  might  be  misleading. 
The  lot  might  contain  some  .S5-pounders 
and  some  75-pounders,  in  which  case  the 
gains  would  be  irregular  and  lees  profit¬ 
able.  In  the  third  place,  I  w'ould  make 
sure  that  the  animals  were  hardy  and 
thrifty,  and  that  they  were  backed  up 
with  some  breeding  and  thus  some  gaining 
propensities.  Runts  or  ungainly  pigs  have 
no  place  in  profitable  pork  production. 

In  ca.se  the  pigs  qualify  iu  above  named 
factors,  I  would  feed  them  the  following 
grain  ration  :  Cornmeal  or  shelled  corn, 
75  lbs.  ;  ground  oats.  20  lbs. ;  digester 
tankage.  5  lbs. ;  total.  100  lbs.  Mix  these 
feede  together  into  a  thick  chop  or  slop 
and  feed  the  pigs  all  they  will  clean  up 
with  relish  twice  daily.  The  oats  may  be 
omitted  after  the  pigs  reach  a  weight  of 
150  pounds.  lYater  should  be  supplied  at 
noon,  and  any  kitchen  refuse  may  also  be 
fed  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  I  would  not 
mix  the  grains  with  the  refuse  materials. 
Some  salt,  charcoal,  ground  limestone 
with  wood  ashes  or  coal  dust  should  be 
supplied  in  a  convenient  feeder  or  box.  A 
60-pound  pig  on  full  feed  ought  to  gain 
nearly  two  pounds  per  day,  and  the  11 
pigs  ought  to  weigh  slightly  over  ,800 
pounds  by  the  first  of  March.  Figuring 
that  the  il  shotes  total  3,300  pounds,  and 
that  400  pounds  of  the  grain  ration  will 
yield  lOO  pounds  of  gain,  the  following 
calculations  will  apply : 

Feed  required,  with  costs: 


T.hs. 

Per  Ton 

7.920 

Corn  . 

.  $60.00 

$237.60 

2.112 

Oats . 

,54.00 

57.02 

.528 

Tankage  .... 

,  110.00 

29.04 

10.560 

Total  cost  of  feed . . 

,$323.66 

Figuring  3. .300  lbs.  at  18c .  $594.00 


Deducting  original  cost .  160.00 

Net  selling  price .  $4.34  00 

Less  feed  cost .  32.3.66 

Net  profit  (not  including 

labor)  .  $110.34 


In  plain  w’ords,  if  the  feeder  is  able  to 
secure  corn  at  $3  per  hundred  and  oats  at 
85  cents  per  bushel,  and  tankage  at  $5. .50 
per  hundred,  and  provided  400  pounds  of 
this  grain  mixture  yields  100  pounds  of 
live  weight  pork,  and  is  worth  18  cents 
per  pound,  a  profit  of  .$10  per  animal  is 
shown,  without  charging  any  labor  or 
bedding  costs,  or  crediting  what  gains 
might  be  made  from  the  use  of  refuse  or 
available  scraps.  The  voidings  will  pro¬ 
vide  compensation  for  labor,  and  if  all  of 
the  hogs  live  and  gain  as  figured,  a  profit 
is  shown.  It  must  be  granted  that  T  have 
included  a  great  many  “ifs,”  but  “ifs”  are 
qualifying  factors  in  war  or  feeding  ac¬ 
tivities. 


Storing  Apple  Pomace  for  Feeding 

Will  you  tell  me  how  I  can  store  apple 
pomace  with  no  silo?  I  have  no  way  of 
drying  the  pulp.  n,  I. 

Mayville,  N.  Y. 

No  silo  is  needed  for  storing  apple 
pomace,  and  no  necessity  for  drying  it  on 
the  farm.  If,  however,  the  silo  is  so  locat¬ 
ed  that  it  would  be  convenient  to  unload 
the  pomace  into  it,  no  better  place  could 
be  found,  if  it  is  deesired  to  keep  it  until 
next  Summer  or  a  year  or  more.  If  a 
corner  of  a  building  or  shed  or  any  such 
place  can  be  boarded  off  with  rough 
boards,  or  a  sort  of  bin  made,  open  at  one 
end,  just  so  it  is  handy  to  feed  from,  and 
the  pomace  is  unloaded  into  that,  it  will 
be  all  right.  If  desired  to  keep  it  for 
next  Summer  use,  it  would  be  better  to 
have  it  tighter,  especially  if  rats  are 
about,  as  they  work  in  through  it  and  let 
in  the  air,  and  more  of  it  spoils.  It  need 
not  be  in  where  it  will  not  freeze,  if  the 
bin  is  large,  as  the  pomace  will  soon  heat, 
and  a  large  pile  or  bin  of  it  will  hold  heat 
for  a  long  while,  and  there  will  be  little 
trouble  with  it  until  late  in  Winter,  when 
severe  weather  comes  and  it  gradually 
loses  its  heat,  but  no  damage  ie  done  by 
the  freezing. 

If  the  pile  is  high  or  deep,  it  will  settle 
down  a  lot,  and  great  quantities  of  juice 
will  run  out.  If  one  has  large  quantities 
of  pomace  and  cares  to  save  this  juice  for 
vinegar,  a  tight  floor  all  sloping  toward 
one  point,  built  under  the  bin,  would 
yield  a  good  profit,  I  should  judge,  from 
the  amount  of  it  that  runs  out.  Just  what 
we  store  each  Winter  for  family  cow 
.seems  to  have  a  great  amount  of  juice  in 
it,  and  anyone  attempting  to  store  pomace 
in  quantity  on  a  floor  above  a  cellar  or 
any  such  place  where  this  juice  will  do 
damage,  should  figure  on  it,  as  the  amount 
that  comes  out  of  it  is  surprising,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  fresh  pomace  seems  so  dry. 

^V^len  the  pomace  is  thrown  in  a  pile  or 
stored  in  a  rough  bin,  as  it  heats  and 
settles  it  forms  for  itself  a  fairly  good  air- 
excluding  cover,  and  the  amount  that  will 
spoil  or  dificolor  will  depend  on  amount  of 
exposed  surface,  or  how  tightly  it  is 
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packed.  Ilowevei*,  there  is  no  need  wor¬ 
rying  about  feeding  the  discolored  part  to 
cattle,  as  in  our  own  experience  “every¬ 
thing  goes,”  unless  the  pile  is  left  for 
Summer  feeding,  when,  without  the  pre¬ 
caution  of  having  a  tight  bin  for  it,  it 
would  spoil  in  for  some  distance,  probably 
more  than  most  cattle  would  care  to  eat, 
although  where  we  have  fed  from  piles  of 
apple  pomace  two  or  three  years  or  more 
old,  the  black  or  discolored  portion  was 
cleaned  up  w'ith  the  rest.  i.  o.  B. 


Holstein  Herd  Sold 


The  Cortland  Holstein  Farms  Co.  has 
bought  the  entire  herd  of  the  .Tennings- 
Hurst  Stock  Farms,  Towanda,  Pa.  Mr. 
Jennings  has  been  called  to  military  serv¬ 
ice,  and  for  this  reason  found  it  necessary 
to  dispose  of  this  herd,  which  he  has  spent 
eight  years  in  getting  together. 

Among  the  noted  members  of  the  herd 
are  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  and  38  of  his 
daughters,  some  wuth  records  of  30  to  38 
lbs.  of  butter  in  seven  days. 

The  buyers  will  offer  these  animals  at 
once  at  private  sale. 


Keeping  Butter 

The  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 
gives  the  following  advice  about  holding 
homemade  butter.  It  is  good  advice,  but 
pasteurized  sweet  cream  would  be  better : 

“Butter  can  be  kept  for  some  time  by 
putting  it  in  glazed  crocks  and  filling  to 
within  one-half  inch  of  the  top  of  the  jar. 
Put  on  a  layer  of  salt,  fill  with  w’ater  and 
cover.  The  keeping  quality  of  the  butter 
depends  a  good  deal  on  the  quality  of  the 
cream.  Butter  made  from  sw’eet  cream 
will  keep  the  longest.  Poor  cream  results 
in  butter  with  poor-keeping  qualities.” 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Cc-itinued  from  page  1292) 

that  before,  and  if  Polly  learned  it  at  the 
college  I  wish  they  would  open  a  course 
in  such  exercises  for  humans.  This  Red 
farmer’s  wife  has  been  taught  how  to 
defend  her  rights  at  least.  And  those 
nine  birds  are  layers  as  well  as  fighters. 
I’erhaps  the  two  go  together.  Not  a  day 
in  the  past  two  years  but  what  these  birds 
have  laid  at  least  one  egg !  h.  w.  c. 

Purebred  BronzeTurkeys  Mri.  H.  Riyiviflcfp^ 

BELGIAN  HARES 


Bred  Dose,  $4  ami  Ss. 


$2. SO  pair. 
8TiNI,Er  STEINER,  CrlUeodeo,  N.¥. 


TheExtraEggsl 

will  soon  pay  lor  one  of  these  || 

Automatic 
Self- 
Healing  j 

Poultry 
Fountains 
and  Heaters 

Kaepa  water  at  the  I 
riffht  temperature  I 
davand  nis’ntin  the  j| 
_ .  -  coldeat  weather  and  j 

f  recmirea  leaa  than  a  Quart  of  oil  •  weak.  Made  of  Galvan-  j 
'izeo  Steel.  A  lonr  felt  want  aupplied.  Every  Ben-Houea  I 
Deedn  Prfc#»  of  1  Heater  and  *>  gallon  Automatic  Foiin-  I 

tab)  complate  $1.76.  Order  NOW  or  write  fer  ClrculerU 
No.  R  end  teatInioDWe.,  „ 

ayents  i;80  Mtke  li|  ||tQI|>  Write  fer  Offer. 


ft.  S.  rOROt  WORKS 


SARAMAC,  WICHIOAH  | 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the  2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
month  record  of  1 34  eggs  in  Jan. 
Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 
J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  V  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Special  White  Rock  Sale 

We  are  stocking  our  farm  with  Barron  Leghorns 
and  are  offering  all  our  White  Rocks  for  sale,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  following  birds;  30  yearling ’hens  at 
$3.00  each;  20  April  hatched  pullets ready-to-lay  at 
$4.00  each;  3  cocks  at  $5.00  each  ;  5  cockerels  at  $5.00 
each.  We  also  have  some  very  choiceBarron  cock¬ 
erels  at  $5.00  each,  or  $4.50  each  in  lots,  five  or  more. 
All  stock  shipped  subject  to  customers’  approval. 
THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  atockins  Durposaa. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans, 
Ornamental  Dneks  and  Qeese,  Bears,  Poxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 

For  Sale-Selected  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Martin’s,  Regal-Dorcas  line.  $4  and  $6  each. 
H.  W.  BUNK,  .  Germantown,  Kew  York 

COCKERELS  FOR  SALE 

MRS.  0.  S.  GUTHRIE,  Prayer  Spring  Farm,  Oronoque,  Conn. 

Cockerels-Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Iw 

and  better.  S2  and  up.  SUNSHINE  POULTRY  rSRM.  HMgely,  Md. 

50 White  Leghorn  Pullets  iT^e 

stock.  Also  fifteen  cockerels.  M.  J.  QUaCKENBUSH,  Huticy,  N.  J 

Reds  of  Quality-Single  and  R.C.  Cockerels 

•8  and  $4  each:  8.  C.  Tearlings,  $8.  Farm  Bred. 

K.  ORAHAU,  - - - 


a  F.  1>.  No.  1,  L'OI.LF.»BYILLe,  PI. 


Ferris  WhiteLeghorns 

A  real  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  years,  rec¬ 
ords  from  2U0  to  264  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
and  yearling  hens,  breoding  males,  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  day-old  chicks.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee 
results.  Catalog  gives  prices;  descrlbessto^,  tells  all 
aboiu  oiir  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  got 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now — it  is 

■  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  92e  Usisn,  Grand  Rspids,  Mich 


-COCKERELS- 


W.  Leghorns,  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Wyan. 

Vigorous  handsome  birds  from  trap-nested 
heavy  laying  farm  range  stock. 

Prices  Moderate  Satief  action  Guaranteed 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms 
Box  C  Clyde,  New  York 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 

rge  ^ 

in  State.  SUNNY  0RF.ST  POULTRY  FARM,  Eait  Aarora,  N.T. 


SUNNY 

CREST 


*•  EFFICIENT" 
Bred  For  Business 


Price  list  pamphlet  with  bargains.  Ijirgest  poultry  farna 
■  —  —  _ 


For  Sale-Full  Blood  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Pine  speeimen.<t  of  the  famous  Barron  strain.  $Z,50 
each.  VKRNON  R.  UAFUEB,  Middlesex,  M.Y. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  R  E  D  S 

Vihert  trnpnested  stock.  231  to  261egg  strain.  Cockerell 
$3  and  as  each.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Crartviixb,  N.  7 

Hilldale  Farm  Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 

Order  now.  Will  deliver  any  time  to  Dec.  Slst 
Toms.  SIO  to  815;  Hens,  86. 

Mrs.  GEO.  G.  ROYCE,  Depeyster,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Mammoth  Bronze  Turks 

crossed  with  wild  strain.  Fine,  Healthy,  May-hatchec 
birds.  Toms,  S8;  Hens;  $5  M.  R.  IIYIlE.NirlbNtri.  Virmoti 

Pure  Bourbon-Red  Turkeys  hatc^ 

Hens,  $8;  toms,  86-  Four  two-year  hens.  One  two-yeai 
tom.  Write  for  price.  AIITHUK  R.  KRKF.MAN,  Pnlukl,  N.l 

rwif  UKS.  K,  J,  RIDER 

1  U  K1V1!j  X  Rodman,  II.  T. 


Piiro  Br,d 
Vfhita  Holland 


248-260-Egg  Strain  .TrS^i-E  Cockerels 

hatched 

large  and  vigorous.  PAHERSOH  POULTRY  FARM,  CliylM,  N.  I 

White  Holland  Toms 

FIiORENCE  Ttpeany,  Routes,  Norwich,  N.T. 

For  Sale-Pure  brad  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

bred  from  a  48-lb.  tom  and  25-lb.  hens.  Send  stamp  for  re 
ply.  Address  Mrn.  Fred  F.ysainnn,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


WhKa  Holland  Turkeys 


F.  TUCKK 
New  Brunewi 


R,  Mirnngol 
wTck,  N.  J, 


HY  I'l’I'L'Qr’TTPCa  Yearling  cock,  fine  eomi 
"  U  i  *  dinLV,  U  ,9  and  color,  and  3  good  hens 
$•.  Extra  cockerel,  82.  C.  t.  BUBLUIUIlll,  lairralno.  It  V 

S.  C.  R.  I.Red  Cockerels 

breeding;  $5  to  $7.  Mr>.  lA'vnrNCE  HOWARU,  Kindsrhsok,  H  I 


25  Lots 


Tuesday 


20  Pigs  Each 

nniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH^ 

November  19th  I 


Great  Public  Auction  Sale 
525  Pure-bred  Berkshires 

This  is  your  chance  to  attend  the  greatest  sale  of  pure-bred  hogs  ever  held,  regardless  of 
breed,  time  or  place.  For  more  than  a  year,  we  have  been  working  to  make  this  great  event  a 
huge  success.  It  is  not  a  closing-out  sale  but  our  first  great  Annual  Sale.  It's  a  real  opportunity 
for  everyone  interested  in  pure-bred  hogs. 


Each  Lot  Contains: 

1  Service  Boar;  2  Sows;  3  Gilts,  each  bred  tp  an 
Bpoohal  boar;  1  Bpochal  Sow  Pig;  1  Epochal  Boar  Pig; 
6  Boar  Pigs  and  6  Sow  Pigs  of  other  desirable  strains  — 
L.ord  Premier,  Lord  Premier’s  Successor,  Successor’s 
Rival,  Lord  Masterhood,  Sensational  Longfellow,  Duke 
of  Sussex  6th,  Rival’s  Baron  Duke  53rd,  Superior,  Lord 
Premier’s  Double,  Superbus,  Triune,  Invincible  Rival’s 
Last,  Masterpiece,  Rival’s  Lord  Premier. 


The  Service  Boars — one  in  each  lot: 

Lord  Premier’s  Double,  Lady  Bess  Baron,  Master  R, 
Sensational  School  Master  2nd,  Bettie  Lee’s  Fearnaught, 
Rival's  Royal  Masterpiece,  Robust  Longfellow,  Epochal’s 
Progress,  Epochal’s  Valley,  Epochal’s  Commander, 
Epochal’s  King  Midas  and  11  other  good  Spring  and  Fall 
Boars  ready  for  immediate  service.  They  weigh  from 
250  to  300  lbs.  apiece  and  are  from  outstanding  dams 
and  sires. 


About  25  superb  animals  will  also  be  sold  individually.  These  include  15  of  the  best  sows  on  the  Farm  bred  to 
our  herd  boars. 

If  you  do  not  need  an  entire  lot  of  20  pure-herd  Berkshires,  club  with  one  or  more  friends  and  divide  the  animals 
among  the  group. 

Detailed  catalog  of  the  individual  animals  in  each  lot  will  appear  in  the  November  issue  of  the  “Berkshire 
World”.  Write  to  us  for  a  copy.  All  stock  in  this  sale  is  registered  and  every  animal  is  guaranteed  a  breeder. 

Sale  Starts  at  11:00  a.  m. — Rain  or  Shine 


Come  early  and  look  over  our  wonderful  plant.  Sale 
and  show  ring  will  be  held  under  cover  —  come  regard¬ 
less  of  the  weather.  Luncheon  will  be  served.  We  are 
located  2  miles  from  Wayne  and  Strafford  on  P.  R.  R. 
Auto-cab  service  at  each  station.  We  are  16  miles  from 
Philadelphia  on  the  turnpike. 


If  you  can’t  come,  mail  your  bid  to  L.  E.  FROST  in 
care  of  the  Farm.  Name  second  and  third  choice  to 
make  sure  of  securing  one  lot. 

Auctioneers :  E.  N.  Brown,  Pineville,  Pa,  and' 
Col.  Lloyd  L.  Seeley,  White  Hall,  Ill. 


Terms:  Cash  or  bankable  notes. 


CHESTER  VALLEY  LIVE  STOCK  FARM 


Box  B 


Wayne,  Penna. 


Southern  Berkshi.a  Ctmgvcss,  Pinehurat,  Nov.  20-22.  You  can 
leave  after  our  sate  and  arrive  in  Pinehurat  early  on  the  20th. 


Hu 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


^ye  have  a  large  number  of  claims 
against  the  various  express  companies  for 
shipments  prior  to  July  1,  1918,  when  the 
consolidation  was  made.  The  present 
company,  the  American  Railway  Express 
Company,  advise  us  that  many  of  these 
claims  have  heen  paid  by  them  to  the 
claimant  direct.  Please  advise  ue  now 
promptly  if  you  have  received  remittance 
direct  from  the  express  company  for  any 
claim  filed  with  us.  We  want  our  records 
straight  before  pressing  these  old  claims 
further. 

A  few  days  after  I  sent  the  account 
against  J.  Stern,  175  Chambers  St.,  New 
York,  to  you,  I  received  a  check  for  the 
two  cases  of  eggs,  and  they  allowed  me  50 
cents  per  dozen  for  one  case  and  55  cents 
for  the  other,  saying  they  were  very  poor, 
and  they  could  not  sell  them.  The  next 
case  I  sent  to  Jelliffe,  Wright  &  Co.  and 
received  70  cents  per  dozen,  and  the  same 
kind  of  eggs.  These  eggs  were  only  one 
week  old.  A.  D. 

New  York. 

The  above  report  speaks  for  itself.  J. 
Stern  is  another  of  the  “wholesale  deal- 
ors”  who  charge  no  commission,  and 
thereby  avoids  the  requirements  of  the 
Commission  Merchants’  law. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  literature  that  I 
am  receiving  every  day  or  so  from  II.  L. 
Barber  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Is  there  no  way 
that  this  man  can  be  given  a  square  deal? 
[  would  love  to  be  vested  with  power  to 
handle  such  cases.  I  am  sending  you  this 
that  you  may  look  over  it  and  make  any 
comments  you  see  fit  through  Publisher’s 
Desk.  A.  G.  F. 

Virginia. 

Mr.  Barber  has  been  handing  out 
‘opportunities”  for  other  people  to  get 
rich  as  long  as  we  can  remember.  Per¬ 
haps  he  has  become  wealthy  himself,  but 
if  so  his  customers  have  become  cor¬ 
respondingly  poorer.  This  time  it  is  the 
Marbohm  Motors  Co.  that  affords  the 
“opportunity”  for  riches  and  the  small 
sum  of  $27  is  all  that  is  required  to  make 
the  investor  independent  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  proves  it  by  showing  what  this 
amount  invested  in  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry  has  done  in  the  past !  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  seems  to  be  no  prac- 
cical  means,  discovered  as  yet,  to  prevent 
these  easy-money  artists  from  filching 
money  from  the  public  in  this  way.  Un¬ 
til  the  great  mass  of  the  people  become 
better  educated  on  investment  matters 
Barber  and  his  kind  will  continue  to  ply 
cheir  trade  with  profit  to  themselves. 

Enclosed  find  an  offer  of  Geo.  K.  Hig- 
bie  Si.  Co.  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Will  you 
let  me  know  what  there  is  to  his  claims 
of  150  bushels  per  acre  of  oats.  480 
bushels  for  potatoes,  etc.  If  it  is  a  fraud, 
you  know  what  to  do  with  it.  I  never 
have  had  anyone  give  me  gold  dollars  as 
yet.  G.  E.  G. 

New  York. 

The  circular  matter  enclosed  describes 
Higbie’s  Improved  Mammoth  Cluster 
oats,  and  the  Hustler  potato,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  was  produced  from  a  seed  ball, 
and  offered  to  growers  for  the  first  time. 
As  stated  in  the  subscriber’s  letter,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  oats  produce  150  bushels 
per  acre,  and  the  potatoes  480  bushels  per 
acre.  Geo.  K.  Iligbie  &  Company  also 
do  business  under  the  name  Rochester 
Seed  Company  and  rarmei;g’  Seed  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  circular  matter  urging  G.  E.  G.  to 
become  an  agent  for  the  seeds  offers  him 
a  commission  of  25  per  cent,  so  that 
farmers  who  pay  $3  per  bushel  for  the 
seed  oats  and  an  equally  extravagant 
price  for  the  seed  potatoes  are  contribut¬ 
ing  one-quarter  of  the  amount  paid  for 
the  seeds  for  the  sendees  of  the  salesman. 
Both  the  oats  and  potatoes  are  supposed 
to  be  entirely  new  varieties,  and  naturally 
we  and  no  one  else  except  Geo.  K.  Iligbie 
&  Company  can  give  any  information 
about  the  value  of  the  seeds.  Our  files, 
however,  show’  that  in  a  season  past  this 
same  firm  made  similar  claims  for  the 
“Lincoln”  potato,  the  “Rapid  Transit” 
potato,  the  “Speedwell,”  the  “Roxbury,” 
etc.  If  any  of  these  varieties  for  which 
equally  extravagant  claims  were  made 
have  proved  their  worth,  it  is  not  shown 
by  their  being  gi’own  at  all  generally. 
The  rule  is  seed  of  exceptional  merit  is 
catalogued  and  sold  by  seedsmen  gener¬ 
ally  after  the  first  season  or  tw’o.  Similar 
claims  made  for  the  Mammoth  Cluster 
oats  were  made  for  the  “Great  Dane” 
oats,  Higbie’s  “Granary  Pilier”  oats,  etc. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  have  reports  from 
any  farmers  w'ho  have  found  any  of  the 
varieties  named  superior  to  standard  va¬ 
rieties.  Our  reports  thus  far  have  been 
to  the  contrary. 

We  see  no  more  reason  for  crediting  the 
claims  made  by  this  firm  for  the  present 
seeds  than  for  the  claims  made  for  all  the 
other  seeds  in  past  seasons,  w’hich  have 
now  ai)parently  been  discarded.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  none  of  these  Roch¬ 
ester  seed  houses  selling  seeds  through 
agents  in  this  way  are  members  of  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association.  We 
doubt  if  the  association  w’ould  approve  of 
the  methods  and  extravagant  claims  em¬ 
ployed  by  this  and  other  firms  selling 
seeds  to  farmers. 

My  son  in  France  has  sent  the  enclosed 
advertisement  of  Alexander  Hamilton  In¬ 
stitute,  New  York  City,  to  me  to  get  my 
advice  on  taking  up  the  course.  On  gen¬ 
eral  principles  I  should  say  no,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  your  opinion,  g.  Ii.  L. 

I’ennsylvania. 

The  purpose  of  the  advertisement  is  to 
sell  a  business  course  by  mail.  It  is  very 
effectively  presented  how  70,000  men  have 
improved  their  positions  through  the  cor¬ 
respondence  course  put  out  by  this  insti¬ 
tute.  The  adverti.sing  of  these  schools  is 
always  alluring,  and  leads  the  reader  to 
feel  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  insure 
his  future  success  is  to  invest  in  the  cor¬ 
respondence  course  and  study  it.  This  is 
accomplished  by  suggestion  rather  than  by 
direct  claims.  The  desire  of  everyone  to 
better  his  or  her  condition  in  life  is  very 
adroitly  capitalized  in  the  advertising  and 
literature.  We  grant  this  course  and  most 
correspondence  courses  contain  some  valu¬ 
able  information,  and  it  is  dealt  out  to  the 
student  in  more  digestible  form  than  it 
can  be  obtained  in  other  ways.  This  is 
the  chief  advantage  of  a  correspondence 
course  over  securing  the  information 
through  other  sources  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost.  In  our  estimation,  six  months  expe¬ 
rience  in  business  when  the  young  man  re¬ 
turns  from  France  will  be  worth  more  to 
him  than  all  the  correspondence  courses 
he  can  take.  The  value  of  any  course  of 
study  depends  largely  upon  the  individual 
taking  it ;  but  we  feel  money  is  better  in¬ 
vested  by  tho«e  seeking  knowledge  in  an 
institution  where  personal  instruction  is 
given.  Another  feature  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence  school  course  that  we  wmnt  all  our 
readers  to  under.stand  is :  When  a  con¬ 
tract  for  the  course  is  signed  the  signer 
will  have  to  pay  for  the  full  course 
w’hether  disappointed  with  it  or  otherwise. 

I  am  enclosing  you  claim  against  G.  R. 
Clark,  florist,  Scranton,  Pa.,  for  $11  on 
account  of  Galax  leaves  shipped  him  Jan. 
23  last,  as  per  his  order,  which  I  wish 
you  would  try  to  collect  for  me. 

North  Carolina.  E.  c.  B. 

Mr.  Clark  persists  in  ignoring  our  let¬ 
ters  in  the  subscriber’s  behalf.  Any  man 
who  deliberately  ignores  a  just  claim  of 
this  kind  is  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  trade  or  the  public  generally.  Mr. 
Clark’s  orders  in  the  future  should  be 
honored  only  when  accompanied  by  cash. 


Up  Go  Cattle  Values 
Down  Come  Feed  Costs! 


Besides  saving  20%  of  the  feed  that  is  now  wasted,  a  Letz  mill 
insures  fatter  and  more  profitable  stock.  Shrewd  feeders  know  this. 
They  have  selected  the  Letz  for  grinding  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley  and 
all  grains — also  alfalfa  or  any  roughage.  The  Letz  handles  everything, 
wet  or  dry,  without  clogging. 


We  aUo  make 
a  Special  Mill 
for  the  South — 
The  Letz  Dixie. 
A>k  for  detaili. 


Americans  Leading  Feed 


Grinder 


9  Sizes 
22  Styles 


is  famous  for  its  fine  grinding  and  capacity! 
The  848  keen  cutting  edges  of  Letz  patented 
self  sharpening  grinding  plates  will  grind  any¬ 
thing  faster  and  finer  than  by  any  other  process. 
These  plates  are  guaranteed  to  grind  2000 
bushels  of  feed  per  set.  We  also  make  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Hand  Power  Mills. 

Valuable  Books  FREE ! 

Write  for  our  handsome  illustrated  catalog  and  book 
‘^Feeding  Farm  Animals.”  Contains  priceless  information 
on  how  to  get  maximum  results  on  minimum  cost.  Every 
feeder  should  have  it.  Write  today. 


LETZ  MFG.  CO. 


310  Blast  Road  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

24  Centrally  Located  Wholesale  Distributors 
Insure  Prompt  Service  Everywhere 


QAYTON  AI^E^SC 


Can’t  Puncture 
Can’t  Blow  Out 

Piers  of  live,  elastic  rubber 

built  about  one  inch  apart  inside 
the  casing  and  vulcanized  or 
welded  to  it  take  the  place  of  an  inner 
tube.  Nothing  can  happen  but  wear. 
30x3  and  30x316  sizes  only — Ford  Sizes.  More 
than  50,000  cars  equipped  with  them  in  6  years. 
nUv  becoming  our  exclusive 

Dig  ivioney  dealer  in  your  county.  Tire 
experience  unnecessary.  Write  today  for  terms. 

Dept.  UN.  The  Dayton  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  Dayton,  0. 


Money  rtfitnded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  I  83  Hudson  A 


Grads  roads,  build  dykes,  levees  withi 

Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shap 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet  ] 
deep.  All  steel.  Reversible.  Adjustable,  i 
Write  for  free  book  and  our  proposition.  | 

Owsnsboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co..  Inc. 
Box  334  Owensboro,  Ky. 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  ou 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS,  by 
VY .  A .  Stocking;  an  excellent  dai ry 
hook.  For  sale  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  7,  R)1S. 

-  Tlippo  pricps  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be -fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

MILK. 

Price  to  producers  in  150-mile  zone 
from  New  York  for  8  per  cent  milk  is 
$8.S1  per  100  lbs.  Retail  prices  at  New 
York  are :  Grade  A  bottled.  IS  cents ; 
grade  B  bottled,  16  cents;  loose  milk  to 
stores,  12'^/J  cents ;  loose  milk  by  stores, 
13  cents. 

BUTTER. 


Creamerj,  fancy  lb .  (iO  &  61 

Qood  to  Choice  . bl  & 

Loner  Urades .  49  @  53 

Dairy,  bent .  58  @  .59 

Common  to  Good .  48  ®  56 

City  made . 38  &  42 

Packing  Stock . 7  36  &  39 

Process  .  44  &  51 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  32  ®  32hJ 

Good  to  choice .  31  ®  31^ 

Lower  grades .  29  @  30 

Skims,  beet .  ...  25  ®  2bl4 

Fair  to  Bood .  17  &  23 

EGGS. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  95  ®  1  00 

Medium  to  BOOd .  85  ®  92 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  72  ®  74 

Common  to  BOod .  60  ®  68 

Gathered,  best,  white .  93  ®  95 

Medium  to  cood,  mixed  colors  .. .  64  ®  67 

LowerBrailes . .-.  42  ®  48 

Storage .  40  ®  45 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 12  00  @17  25 

Bulls  .  6  00  @  9  50 

Cows  .  4  00  ®  8  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 14  00  @20  00 

Culls .  8  00  @12  00 

Hobs . 16  50  @18  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  7  50  @10  50 

Lambs  . 13  00  ®16  75 

DKESSEl)  MEATS. 

Calves,  choice .  27  ®  28 

Common  to  good .  18  @  24 

Pigs .  25  @  27 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

( 'hickens,  28  to  29c ;  fowls,  28  to  32c ; 
roosters.  22c :  turkeys,  27  to  35c ;  ducks, 
25  to  2Sc;  geese,  25  to  2Gc. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  best .  40  @  43 

Medium  to  good .  25  ®  30 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  45  @  48 

Fair  to  Qood .  34  @  42 

Fowls .  31  @  36 

Roosters .  25  ®  26 

Spring  Ducks .  39  ®  40 

Bqnabs.  doz .  2  00  @  8  25 


Send 

for 

Calf 

Facts 


T50N’T  feed  milk  to  calves.  Feeding  high-priced 
human  food  to  calves  is  waste.  Mature  calves 
early,  big  and  healthy  on  Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 
at  H  the  cost  of  milk.  The  other  ?4  is  clear 
profit  to  you.  Write  for  the  facts  today. 

Blatchford’s 

CALF  MEAL 


Send  your  name  and  ad- 
’V*  .  dress  for  pamphlet  “How 

to  Raise  the  Finest  Calves  on  Little  or  no  Milk”. 
No  obligation,  it’s  free— write  today. 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal. Co. 

Dept.  9788 _ Waukegan,  Illinois 


H  ,  M.tKE  A  UOLI.ARt.N  IIUL'K.  SELL  MENUETS 
DO'QniS  Ib^lbiit  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free. 
COLLETTE  MFG.  CO.,  hepf.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Fapmpr  Anonfc  teas,  coffees,  pure 
I  ai  lilCl  /tycillo  food  products.  Good  proHt.s. 
Any  quantity,  I  pound  up.  Send  for  wholesale  price  list. 
IHI’OiCTEIlS  MILES  t'O.,  OcpI.  14. 173  Crecnwich  SI.,  Niw  fork  Cily 


Subscribers' Exchange 

or  «xchanKe.  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  pa>'able  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise- 
Koent.  Wo,  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
Md  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  sreneral  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Errs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  Ro  under  proper  hcadinRS  on  other  pSRes. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
tbis  column. . 

^  Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  mornine 
to  appear  in  the  lollowinK  week’s  issue.  ■ 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


W.ANTED — .\n  elderly  wonian  to  assist  in  house 
keeping;  three  in  family;  no  laundry  work 
modern  improvements  in  house;  must  be  accus 
lomed'  to  live  in  the  country  year  round;  refer 
ence.  ADV’ERTISER  4501,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Trustworthy  middle-aged  .American 
woman  to  aid  in  housework  for  family  of  two 
adults  and  four  children  on  farm;  no  washing 
expected,  but  must  be  good  sewer  and  willing 
to  help  with  mending  and  plain  sewing  and  care 
of  children;  bo  treated  as  one  of  the  family: 
wages  !f30  per  month;  permanent  position  for 
right  person.  ADVERTISER  4489,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


rOULTRYM,\N  W.VNTED — Man  who  can  get 
results  from  1,500  to  2.000  layers;  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  wanted  in  first  letter,  .-id- 
dress  IfOYCRDI'T  FARM,  Sidnaw,  Michigan. 


SINGLE  M.iN  to  care  for  liorse,  grounds,  or¬ 
chard  and  raise  vegetables,  on  small  place. 
Address,  stating  wages  exjiected,  and  experience, 
BOX  349,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


M.iRRIED  MAN  to  take  care  of  a  small  herd  of 
Guernseys;  personal  interview  required;  state 
nationality,  ago,  family,';  and  copy,  of  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter;  wages  $80  month,  house, 
fuel,  light,  etc.  F.  .  C.  .  HITCHMAN,  Supt. 
Klluna  Farm,  Manhasset.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


W.\NTED-r-Married  man  on  dairy  farm;  house 
and  u.sual  privileges  furnished;  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  practical  farmer  not  afraid  to  work; 
state  experience,  ake,  salary  expected,  and  give 
references.  ADVERTISER  4534.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  —  Thoroughly  experienced  in 
raising  and  scientific  feeding  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion;  employs  strictly  business  methotl's:  send 
copies  of  references,  wages  expected,  and  full 
particulars,  first  letter.  Address  MANAGER, 
Box  D,  Suifield,  Conn. 

FARMER  WANTED,  Westchester  County,  one 
uiiderstandihg  trees,  chickens,  cows,  pigs, 
vegetables,  fruit  trees,  road  building  and  ce¬ 
menting,  gasoline  engine,  and  hand'y  with  tools; 
cottage,  milk  and  vegetables  free;  wife  must  be 
willing  to  hoard  two  or  three  men  in  Summer, 
or  will  take  a.  good,  strong  single  man;  must 
linve  reference.  Call  or  write  MR.  LEWIS. 
1200  Broadway,  New  York  City,  Wednesdav  or 
Thursday. 

WANTED — Single  dairyman,  also  young  man  to 
assist  in  care  of  purebred  Holsteins:  must  be 
sober,  honest  and  willing  workers;  give  wages 
expected,  also  reference,  in  first  letter.  OX 
RIDGE  F.\RM,  Darien, .  Conn. 

W.VNTED,  for  an  estate  near  Morri-stown,  milker 
for  work  in  a  dairy;  also  teamster  for  general 
farm  work:  both  married  or  single.  Address 
letters,  CRAFTSMAN  FARMS.  Morris  Plains, 
N.  J.  Telephone  Morristown  1042. 

TWO  FARM  TEAMSTERS— Single  men.  general 
farm  work,  willing  to  milk  mornings  during 
Winter  time:  Massachusetts  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4537,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  housekeeper  for  country  home, 
middle  age;  no  out  work;  small  family;  light 
washings;  no  children;  a  permanent  home;  state 
\vages,  age,  and  all  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
4519,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W.VNTED — Either  an  elderly  couple,  mother  and 
son  or  father  and  daughter;  man  to  assist 
with  general  farm  work,  woman  to  do  house 
work;  two  adults  in  family;  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  Mrs.  D.  S.  GUTHRIE,  Prayer 

Spring  Farm,  Oronoqne,  Conn. 

TWO  MARRIED  IMEN  wanted  at  once:  must  be 
good  dairy  farmers,  one  to  take  cliarge  of 
men  and  stock:  wife  to  board  a  few  men;  mod¬ 
ern  house,  fiirniturp,  fuel,  lights,  food,  bedding, 
etc.:  excellent  position  for  capable  party; 
wages  .$G0;  state  nationality,  age,  family,  ref¬ 
erences  in  first  letter.  Second  one  is  for  a 
married  man  without  boarders,  with  comfortable 
house,  wood,  milk,  vegetables;  large  duir.v  farm 
with  modern  buildings  and'  eiiuipment,  situated 
on  good  road  in  a  little  village  with  school, 
cluirch,  library,  grange,  etc.;  wages  .$55;  state 
nationality,  age,  family,  references  in  first  let¬ 
ter;  positions  open  for  single  men.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4541,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

; 

M.VRRIED  MAN,  experienced  In  general  farm¬ 
ing,  willing  to  do  anything  on  modern  dairy, 
fruit  and  vegetable  farm;  seven-room  house,  rent 
free,  inelnding  water,  lights,  beater,  firewood 
and  garden,  with  other  privileges;  must  be  sober 
and  industrious;  position  now  open.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4530,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  OX  TE.VMSTER — Single  man, 
general  farm  work;  year-round  position;  state 
age;  wages  .$55  per  month,  board,  etc.;  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  ADVERTISER  4530,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

D.VIRYMAN  WANTED — Before  December  1, 
married  or  single,  draft  exempt;  must  tlior- 
oiiglily  understand  modern  mctliods,  the  keeping 
of  records,  munagement  of  Guernsey  herd;  must 
be  a  good  milker  and  feeder,  successful  calf 
raiser.  -Vpply  SITPT.  BROOKLAWN  FAR.M, 
Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

W.VNTED — Farm  teamster  and  general  farm 
worker,  single;  must  understand  care  of  line 
stock,  willing,  sober  and’  industrious;  state  age 
nutionality;  wages  $55,  good  room  and  board; 
enclose  coides  of  your  references;  steady  posi¬ 
tion.  HILL  TOP  FARM.  Greenwich,  Conn. 

W.VNTED — .Vsslstant  poultrymnn.  single,  witii 
practical  exiierlence  all  brancties,  knowledge 
of  e.xhibition  birds;  good  oi>portiinit.v  for  right 
man;  state  full  particulars  and  wages  rc<iuired. 
WILLINEZ  F.VRM,  Holmdel.  N.  .1. 

WANTED — Cow  and  dairyman  for  small  herd. 

who  has  also  had  experience  in  handling  sheei); 
would  prefer  married  man  whose  wife  could  look 
after  dairy;  good  wages  and  lioiise.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4542,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

W.VNTED — .V  neat  and  ord'erly  woman  to  do 
plain  cooking  and  small  amount  of  coarse 
washing  in  family  of  three;  liberal  wages;  ref¬ 
erence  required.  Reply,  ADVERTISER  4533, 
care. Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  to  work  on  farm  where  regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins  are  kept;  muat.be  a  first-ciass 
milker;  can  use  single  or  married  man;  send 
references  and  state  wages.  FORSGATB  FARMS, 
Jaraesbiirg,  N.  J. 

Situations  Wanted 

G.VRDENEU — Good  landscape  and  general  gar¬ 
dener,  elderl.v  single  man.  desires  a  position  on 
a  suburban  estate;  one  having  greenhouse;  good 
references  from  past  and  iiresent  employers. 
MAURICE  F.  GEARY,  Lake  View,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  WANTED — Herd'sman,  dairyman;  5 
years’  reference;  3  years’  experience  A.  R. 
cows;  Scotchman,  26  years  old,  married;  steady 
worker;  no  boozer;  Guernseys  preferred.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  AULD,  Williamstown,  Vt.  R.  D.  3. 

FARM  MANAGER  wishes  position  on  large  dairy 
farm;  practical  experience;  tractors,  gas  en¬ 
gines,  all  machinery  and  crops;  care  purebred 
cattle,  showing,  etc.,  handling  men  and  teams. 
Write  for  interview,  BOX  74,  Quechee,  Vt. 

D.VIRYMAN,  single,  desires  position;  fine  butter- 
maker  and  good  calf  raiser;  Al  references. 
ADV'ERTISER  4544,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ESTATE  MAN.VGER  and  superintendent;  avail¬ 
able  after  January  1;  many  years’  experience 
with  fine  stock,  orcliards  and  field'  crops;  onl.v 
strictly  high-grade  jiroposition  consid'ered.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4531,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  wants  position  Jan.  1;  land 
upbuilding,  fertilizers,  all  kinds  of  crops, 
breeding,  feeding  of  cattle,  horses,  swine,  dairy¬ 
ing  and  butter,  farm  accounts,  results  with  men; 
12  years’  experience  as  an  owner  amT  .superin¬ 
tendent.  For  interview,  address  ADVERTISER 
4539,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

.   ...  > 

W.iN'J’ED — .i  position  as  superintendent  of  stock 
or  grain  farm;  five  years  in  last  place.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4532,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POT'LTRY  MANAGER— Married.  11  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  commercial  plants;  strictly  .solx'r; 
fine  references.  ADVERTISER  4543.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FtUt  S.M.E — (!ood  3T0-acre  farm.  .$30  per  acre; 

.50  heaif  stock;  3  liorses  fully  equipped:  modern 
tools;  making  .$6,000  per  year;  must  sell  owing 
to  sickness;  terms  to  suit  on  farm:  cash  for 
stock,  .VDVERTTSER  4540,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — Delaware  farm,  aiwut  .30  acres. 

sandy  loam,  in  ricli,  lioaltliful  trucking  and 
grain  section;  situated  one-lialf  mile  from  live, 
progressive  town  of  Millsboro:  high  schools  and 
churches;  farm  fronfing  one-half  mile  on  river 
and  main  road;  some  growing  pine  timber;  ex¬ 
cellent  all-year  fisliing,  20  to  30  bushels  percli, 
herring,  etc.,  at  a  catch  not  uncommon;  no 
buildings:  wi  nderful  natural  site  for  home,  af¬ 
fording  beautiful  view  of  river  north  and  sotitii; 
location  ideal  for  pig.  poultry,  fruit  and  gen¬ 
eral  trucking;  price  .$3,000.  half  iVowii.  lialance 
satisfactory  terms;  no  agents.  L.  J.  HICKMAN, 
Millsboro,  Delaware. 

FOR  S.VI>E — 91  acres,  three  miles  from  Fulton, 
Oswego  Co.;  good  buildings;  fine  water;  plcnt.v 
of  fruit;  300  sugar  trees;  good  soil;  regson  for 
selling,  son  in  army.  If  interested  write;  terms 
easy;  will  soil  personal  property  if  desired.  E. 
T.  HENRY,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

I'ARM  FOR  SALE — 100  acres;  new  house;  good 
outside  Imilding;  or  trade  for  city  property. 
5’or  description,  write  to  N,  P.  NIELSEN,  Mil¬ 
ford,  N.  Y.:  R.  2.  Rox  38. 

JIONEY-M.VKING  farm,  145  acres,  station  Penn. 

R.  U.  on  tlie  farm,  42  miles  south  of  Pliila- 
delphia;  Iniildings  worth  tlie  money,  $16,000, 
Owner,  CHARLES  WALTON,  Iron  Hill,  Md. 

F.VRM  FOR  S.VLE — in  Rliode  Island:  stock  and 
tools  inciiidcd.  Apply  ADVERTISER  4500, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Miscellaneous 

WANTED — A  good  farm  in  Western  Maryland 
or  Southern  Pcnnsyivaiiia;  .50  acres  under  cul¬ 
tivation;  State  road;  particulars  and  terms  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4502,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  S.VLE — International  6-incli  burr,  feed 
grinders,  new;  also  100  Imsliels  buckwheat. 
ED.  GRANtiER,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

TWO  C.VRLOADS  Ben  Davis  Winter  apples, 
liand  picked,  spra.ved,  .$2.35  per  100  lbs.  f.  o.  b. 
cars  here,  Imlk.  H.VRRY  VAIL,  New  .Milford, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  LEASE — 50-acre  farm;  small  farm  liouse, 
barns,  etc.;  run  as  dairy  farm  for  vears; 
nearby  market;  city  water  and  electric  power; 
one  Iioiir  from  New  York  City.  P.  O.  ROX  1, 
Prince  Bay,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 

W.VNTED — .Mangel  beets;  state  quality  and 
price.  OAKDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  West- 
wood,  N.  .1. 

FOR  S.Vl.E — 38’5-acre  farm,  ail  tillalilc:  sub¬ 
stantial  Iiuildings;  near  town:  liourly  train  ser¬ 
vice  to  Pliiladcipliia.  J.  L.  SCOTT,  I’erkasie,  I’a. 

W.VNTED — 8  or  10  II.  P.  Gasoline  Engine; 

must  be  in  good  condition.  CALVIN  D. 
GUMM,  Sliowcll,  Vld. 

FOR  SALE — Delaware  farm:  must  sell  l(i5  acres, 
all  tillalile;  perfect  uatiiral  drainage;  splen¬ 
didly  adapted  to  apple,  poach  or  grapes;  near 
railroad  and  boat  landing;  finest  market  in 
State;  12-room  bouse,  tenant  house,  good  I)uild- 
ings;  terms.  TRU.STEE,  Box  3.56,  Dover,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — Four-liorsopowcr  Mogul,  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  Co.,  portable  kerosene  engine 
on  skids  or  wagon.  .MEADOWEDGE  FARM. 

Cedariinrst,  N.  Y. 

• 

WANTED — Equipped  bee,  dairy,  farm  witli  or¬ 
chard,  woodland,  good  bitilduigs,  near  railroad 
town,  Western  .New  York.  M.V'I'T.  JOHNS'l’ONE, 
Cayuga.  Canada. 

FOR  S.VLE — Van  t!leckland  lighting  system  for 
<•ountry  homes:  none  better;  12  liglits,  never 
used,  onc-lialf  price.  ROX  62,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

LIGHT  .lEl’KIlKY  TRUCK — Open  Hare  board 
cxiucss  boii'y,  39x73  inches  on  bottom:  de- 
moniitable  rims,  oversize  tires  on  rear  wlieels; 
2  extra  tires  on  spare  rims;  engine-driven  tire 
pnmi>,  Rosch  magneto,  dasli  primer,  mirror.  Le- 
galite  hcadliglit  lenses,  8-da.v  clock,  hitch  for 
trailer:  an  ideal  general  purpose  farm  truck — 
powerful,  speedy  and  reliable;  has  been  carefully 
u.sed  and  was  thorotiglily  overhauled  last  Spring: 
can  be  seen  working  daily;  have  sold  farm  and 
can  deliver  immediately;  tliis  is  a  bona  fide 
Itargain;  price  .$475  casii;  will  also  sell  camping 
body  fitting  this  car  if  wanted.  BOX  1,  Lareb- 
mnnt,  N.  Y. 

EXI'ERIENCED  FARMER  wants  to  I’cnt  small 
farm  by  Marcli  with  equipment,  near  good 
market,  gas  preferred,  in  Oltio;  references. 
.MiVERTISER  4535,  care  Rural  Now-Y’orker, 

TO  RENT  OR  LEASE  ON  SHARES— Tliree  liun- 
dred  acres  with  Iiuildings  and  all  nccessar.v 
farm  tools  and  cquiimient.  Tliis  acreage  is  ii 
Iiart  of  Royiu'oft  Farm,  wliich  adjoins  llie  vil¬ 
lage  of  Sidnaw,  a  junction  point  on  the  0.  .M.  & 
St.  P.  and  D.,  S.,  S.  &  A.  Railroads.'  Good 
ctinrcli,  school,  mail,  tclci>lione  and  telegraph 
facilities  witliin  lialf  mile  of  tlie  farm.  Address 
W.  S.  PRICKETT,  Sidnaw,  Micliigan. 

FOR  S.VLE^3<l-(!0  Rumely  oil  pull,  kerosene 
tractor  and  Joint  Deere  eight  14-inch  bottom 
plow,  iised  very  little;  will  demonstrate.  PETER 
C.  SHORT,-  Georgetown,  Del. 

VILLAGE  POULTRY  PLANT,  1,000  capacity 
(layers),  Iiatchery,  10,440  capacity  Blue  Hen. 
Brooders,  2. .500  capacit.v;  also  feed  and  suiqilv 
business.  For  quick  sale,  $2,000.  or  will  sell 
equipment  at  a  Itargain.  J.  GUY  LESHER, 

Northuniberland,  Pa. 

FOR  S.VI.E — Empire  milker;  two  double  unit, 
in  good  condition.  FRANK  BERMIG,  Selinec- 
tady,  N.  Y. 

WANd'ED — 'i’o  lui.y  farm  to  keep  20  cows  and 
team  to  pasture  and  rotighagc,  stocked  and 
equipped  to  do  a  business  of  $1,.5<X)  iier  year, 
not  over  tliree  miles  from  market:  will  iiav 
$2,000  cash  down;  WIio  lias  it?  ADVERTISER 
4538,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

M.VPLI-;  SYRi:p,  finest  quality,  extra  lieavv, 
82  and  .$2.25  per  gallon,  D.  F.  ROBINSON, 
Pawlct,  Vt. 

W.VNTED — >5  ton  of  food  wheat.  ALFRED 
TRUDEL,  Garwood,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE,  or  oxcliange  for  a  small  place,  60- 
acre  farm.  0.  .V.  .VUSTTN,  Mexico,  Oswego 
Co.,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  D.  4. 

FOR  S.VIiE — Mielz  &  Weiss  25  H.  P.  Hor.  OH 
Engine,  International  15  H.  P.  Hor.  OH  and 
Gas  Engine.  Both  of  those  engines  are  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  with  trucks.  They  are  .sold  as 
a  tractor  lakes  their  place.  Good  stone  crusher 
ahso  for  sale.  Road  building  being  finished.  .VII 
this  macliini'ry  lias  Iwen  used  very  little.  Your 
inspection  is  invited.  Apply  BELLE-ELLE.V 
S'l'OCK  FAR.MS,  Sussex,  N.  J. 

FOR  S.VLE — 160  acres  of  level  W'heat  land  in 
Canada;  4  miles  from  station  and  wheat  ch-- 
vators;  $1,800;  lialf  crop  iiayments;  no  interest 
for  two  years.  G.  0.  SCHAIRLE,  355  St.  Jolins 
Place,  Rrooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MANUrACTUflED  av  • 
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'^HOUSANDS  of  farmers  have  opened  their  eyes 
A  to  the  danger  of  mixing  their  own  feeds.  Have  you? 

Thousands  of  wise  dairymen  have  cut  out  all  feeding  guesswork— all 
danger  of  poor  quality  unbalanced  rations.  Have  you?  Thousands  of 
farmers  are  using  the  feed  that’s  ready  mixed  for  them — and  for  you — 

INTERNATIONAL  READY  RATION 

Means  More  Milk— Less  Work-Big^ger  Profits 

Run  no  more  risks.  Take  no  more  chances  with  short¬ 
age  and  low  quality  of  ingredients,  or  mixing  mistakes. 

International  Ready  Ration  goes  right  from  bag  to  feed  box — without 
any  worry  or  work  on  your  part.  It  is  always  uniform,  always  balanced, 
always  guaranteed  to  increase  the  milk  flow. 

Try  it!  It  will  open  your  eyes.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  we  will, 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO.  ^ 

Minneapolis  -  •  -  Minnesota 


r. 


When  the  snow  is  knee  deep  on  the  ground  and 


*'V 

the  mercury  drops  way  down  below  zero,  that’s  ^ 
the  time  when  feed  will  be  as  scarce  as  hens’  teeth  * 
and  next  to  impossible  to  get,  yet  that  is  just  the  time 


when  you  will  need  a  good  supply  of  feed  on  hand  for  your  dairy 
cattle,  cows,  hogs  and  horses. 

Look  back  over  the  conditions  last  winter  when  the  railroads  were  blocked  and  many  sections 
were  on  the  verge  of  a  feed  famine  (undoubtedly  yours  one  of  them),  then  put  yourself  on  the 
safe  side  for  this  winter.  Make  your  “fore-sight”  as  good  as  your  “hind-sight”  and  when  the  snow  ^ 
flies  in  a  month  or  two,  you  will  be  better  off  in  milk  production,  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  in 


satisfaction. 


Order  Your  Fall  and  Winter 

Feed  Supply  Now 


It  is  also  equally  important  that  you  order  the  kind  of  feed 
that  will  give  you  BEST  FEEDING  RESULTS  AT  THE 
LOWEST  COST. 

Make  the  major  portion  of  your  feed  order  SCHUMACHER 
and  you  will  have  no  regrets,  because  it  most  satisfactorily 
supplies  the  needs  of  not  only  dairy  cows,  but  of  all  other 
farm  animals  as  well. 

SCHUMACHER  FEED  fed  as  the  base  of  the  dairy  ration 


with  high  protein  concentrates  has  more  World’s  Records 
to  its  credit  for  big  milk  and  butter  production  than  any 
other  feed. 

BIG  *'Q”  DAIRY  RATION  is  a  high  quality  protein  feed  and 
when  fed  in  connection  with  SCHUMACHER  you  can  balance 
your  ration  to  suit  the  individual  need  of  every  cow  in  your 
herd  so  as  to  assure  maximum  production  and  good  physical 
condition  all  year  ’round. 


SCHUMACHER  is  also  an  ideal  feed  for  young  stock.  It  develops  hogs  faster 
and  cheaper  than  corn  and  is  a  safe,  palatable,  easily  digested  ration  for  horses, 

Place  your  feed  order  at  once  with  your  dealer.  He  can  supply  you 
now— later  on  he  may  not  be  able  to.  Make  your  order  read  enough 
SCHUMACHER  and  BIG  ”Q”  for  your  dairy  stock  and  enough 
more  SCHUMACHER  for  your  young  stock,  hogs  and  horses,  then 
you’ll  have  a  feed  supply  that  can’t  be  beat  for  farm  animals. 

Ttve  QuaKf rOat'S  Co*apaiy  Address.  Chicago.  0.  S.  A. 


SCHUMACHER  FEED  6 
BIG  “a  DAIRY  ration; 
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American  Potash 

Found  in  Nebraska  Lake 

Part  I. 

PRE-WAR  CONDI¬ 
TIONS.— This  war 
has  forced  great  changes 
into  many  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness,  including  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  outbreak  of 
actual  fighting  found  the 
Avorld  unprepared  for 
anything  hut  peace,  and 
world-wide  distribution 
of  products.  Nations 
had  come  to  the  point  of 
neglecting  home  indus¬ 
tries  or  products  if  some 
other  nation  found  itself 
able  to  produce  the 
needed  goods  a  little 
cheaper  or  with  less 
worry.  Thus  the  na¬ 
tions,  like  individuals, 
Avere  becoming  special¬ 
ists.  They  gave  up  try¬ 
ing  to  produce  CA’ery- 
thing  they  needed,  but 
each  one  undertook  to 
produce  a  fcAA'  things 
for  Avhich  its  people 
Avere  Avell  fitted.  Then 
they  traded  these  things 
for  their  other  necessi¬ 
ties.  INIost  of  the  nations 
except  Cerniany  fell  into 
that  habit.  The  Cer- 
mans  had  dreams  of 
AA'orld  control,  and  AAiiile 
other  nations  prepared 
for  peace  they  prepared 
for  Avar. 

AMERICAN  DE¬ 
PENDENCE.— A  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  this  spe¬ 
cializing  on  the  part  of 
a  nation  Avas  the  way 
America  came  to  de¬ 
pend  on  Germany  almost 
entirely  for  potash.  No 
particular  effort  Avas 
made  to  develop  Amer¬ 
ican  sources  of  potash. 
The  German  supply  Avas 
abundant,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Avorld  stopped 
hunting  for  this  element 
of  plant  food  and  per¬ 
mitted  Germany  to  be¬ 
come  the  potash  dictator 
of  the  Avorld.  War  came 
like  lightning  out  of  a 
Summer  cloud,  and  Ger¬ 
many  believed  that  she 
could  starve  the  Avorld 
into  submission  by  keep¬ 
ing  her  potash  at  home. 
As  Ave  look  back  upon 
the  history  of  this  Avar 
we  can  now  see  a  long 
list  of  German  blunders 
through  a  failure  to  iin- 
derstand  the  spirit  and 
the  resources  of  this 
country  and  its  people. 


It  is  strange  that  a  peo¬ 
ple  as  efficient  as  the 
Germans  could  not  grasp 
the  thought  that  this 
great  country  has,  hid¬ 
den  away  in  some  cor¬ 
ner,  abundant  supplies 
of  every  ne<'essity  of 
man,  and  that  only  the 
spurs  of  pride  and  pov¬ 
erty  are  needed  to  make 
Americans  find  AA'hat 
they  need. 

REVERSING  CON- 
DITIONS.- Thus  it  has 
proved  Avith  potash. 
What  the  Germans  in¬ 
tended  as  a  calamity 
has  proved  a  blessing. 
AVe  have  found  sTipplies 
of  potash  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Already  these 
A  m  e  r  i  c  a  n  supplies 
amount  to  2.o  per  cent 
of  our  total  recpiire- 
ments,  and  in  the  future 
Ave  may  even  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  for  export!  These 
potash  discoveries  Avould 
have  been  held  back  for 
25  years  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Avar. 

SOURCES  OF  SUP¬ 
PLY. — Potash  is  now 
being  taken  from  kelp 
or  seaAveed,  cement  dust, 
blast  furnaces  and  fi’ora 
rocks,  hut  thus  far  the 
largest  supplies  are 
found  in  the  alkali  lakes 
in  Western  Nebraska. 
The  story  of  thi>;  potash 
develo]>ment  reads  like 
a  romance.  There  are 
men  still  living  Avho 
made  the  long  OA'erland 
journey  across  the  con¬ 
tinent  before  rallroad.s 
were  built.  When  they 
crossed  the  Missoiui 
River  and  started  on 
the  Western  trail,  they 
soon  entered  a  dry  des¬ 
ert  of  burning  sand, 
bloAvn  into  little  hills, 
with  little  or  no  grass, 
and  apparently  shunned 
by  most  living  creatures. 
Noav  and  then  they 
Avould  come  upon  a  pond 
or  lake  gathered  in  some 
little  depression  among 
the  hills.  At  first  they 
Avelcomed  these  lakes, 
and  men  and  beasts 
rushed  for  av  a  r  d  to 
quench  their  thirst.  They 
Avere  bitterly  disap¬ 
pointed  to  find  the.se 
ponds  filled  with  a  thick, 
bitter  brine  utterly  un¬ 
fit  for  drink.  Now  and 
then  they  found  a  small 
pond  Avith  brackish 
water  which  necessity 
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compelled  them  to  use,  but  most  of  the  lakes  were 
so  salt  and  thick  that  the  pioneer  could  only  curse 
them  and  pass  on. 

THE  CITANOING  DESERT.— These  wretched 
sand  hills  with  their  hateful  brine  deposits  wei’e 
long  regarded  as  woi*se  than  worthless.  What  would 
these  old  pioneers  think  today  if  they  could  again 
])ass  through  this  country?  They  would  find  by  the 
side  of  these  brine  holes  great  factories  costing  over 
a  million  dollai's — miles  of  pipe  reaching  out  over 
the  country  and  tapping  hundreds  of  these  ponds, 
and  towns  with  all  modeim  improvements  spning  up 
around  those  old  Avaste  puddles.  It  is  all  built  upon 
))otash !  There  are  noAv  40.000  tons  of  potash  taken 
from  these  lakes  and  stored  in  Nebraska  Avaiting 
shipment.  This  potash  alone  is  Avorth  more  than 
all  the  personal  property  in  Nebraska  Avhen  the  old 
liioneers  crossed  the  State!  War  did  it!  These 
hikes  AA’ould  still  be  lonely  brine  holes  among  the 
‘sand  hills  if  the  Kaiser  had  not  .said  in  his  foolish 
heart  that  he  Avould  starve  the  Avorld  by  hoarding 
(lermau  potash.  That  sort  of  talk  does  not  sit  aa’cII 
on  the  American  mind,  and  these  lakes  AA^ere  made  to 
give  up  their  treasure. 

THE  SlYIRY  OF  WESTERN  POTASH.— What 
are  these  lakes  and  Avhere  does  the  potash  come 
from?  There  are,  of  course,  various  theories,  but  in 
a  report  by  G.  E.  Contra  of  the  Nebraska  Soil  Sur¬ 
vey,  Ave  are  given  the  most  probable  story  of  the 
dcjiosit.  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  to  be  found 
numerous  potash-bearing  rocks.  Through  long  ages 
they  have  been  slowly  eaten  up  and  decomposed  by 
AA  ater  aiid  the  Aveather — such  as  frost  and  heat.  The 
i-ock  thus  Avashed  aAvay  Avas  caiTied  on  doAvn  to  the 
plains  by  streams  and  floods  and  most  of  it  deposited 
to  form  “soil.”  Large  deposits,  forming  higli  land, 
Avere  evidently  made  Avhere  these  potash  lakes  are 
found.  This  high  land  Avas  cut  up  and  piled  by 
streams  and  wind.  The  sand  hills  Avere  formed,  and 
as  the  valleys  deepened  the  Avater  line  in  the  soil 
lifted  and  the  soil  Avater  floAved  into  the  holes  be- 
tweoi  the  hills  and  formed  lakes  or  ponds.  The 
Avash  of  the  surface  Avater  carried  potash  and  soda 
out  of  the  soil  doAvn  into  the  lakes.  Shrubs  and 
coar.se  grass  sprang  up  on  the  sand  hills,  taking 
potash  out  of  the  soil.  Now  and  then  fires  SAvept 
oA'er  the  country,  and  this  groAvth  Avas  turned  to 
ash.  The  rains  carried  this  down  into  the  lakes, 
Avhere  it  accumulated  in  the  Avater  to  form  a  brine, 
vlut  of  this  brine  has  been  deposited  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lakes  a  layer  or  compound  Avhich  holds  Avater 
like  the  bottom  of  a  saucei*.  Thus  Avater  charged 
Avith  potash,  soda  and  other  elements  floAvs  into 
these  lakes  from  underground  streams  and  also  from 
the  surface.  It  cannot  escape,  but  standing  there  in 
the  hot  sun  part  of  it  is  eva]iorated,  leaving  the 
brine  stronger  and  stronger  Avith  each  year.  Such 
in  brief  is  the  theory  as  to  the  Avay  these  potash 
lakes  Avere  formed.  All  of  the  potash  came  from  the 
soil  and  bedrock,  and  Avas  brought  on  by  Avater.  An 
imperA'ious  bed  formed  at  the  bottom  of  these  lakes 
so  that  the  Avater  could  not  pass  aAvaj'.  Thus,  as  the 
Avater  evaporated,  the  potash,  salt  and  other  solids 
remained  until  there  Avas  enough  to  make  a  strong 
brine.  So  that  through  the  long  ages  Nature  with 
her  Avonderful  chemistry  has  been  storing  up  this 
j'lotash  supply  against  a  time  of  need,  and  the  Avar 
jiroduced  this  need. 

FORMATION  OF  DEPOSITS.— We  may  compare 
the  theory  of  these  potash  deposits  Avith  that  of  the 
German  potash  mines.  It  is  suppo.sed  that  this  Ger¬ 
man  potash  was  formed  through  the  evaix)ration 
of  sea  AAgter.  As  is  Avell  knoAvn  the  ocean  has  for 
countless  ages  received  the  Avashings  from  the  earth. 

As  Avater  falls  upon  the  earth  it  runs  doAvn  the 
slopes  through  brooks  or  rivers  or  in  the  soil  Avater 
until  finally^  it  reaches  the  ocean.  On  its  Avay  it 
Avashes  soluble  material  out  of  the  soil  and  carries 
it  along,  and  in  time  of  flood  considerable  solid  mat- 
ter  is  also  carried  on  as  mud.  As  a  result  the  ocean 
A\ater  contains  in  solution  every  element  knoAvn  to 
the  eai'th,  from  lime  to  gold.  Vast  quantities  of  the 
lime  are  taken  out  and  formed  by  shell  fish  or  by 
coral  insects,  and  more  is  deposited  Avhen  sea  AAmter 
is  evaporated.  About  3^4  per  cent  of  the  sea  Avater 
is  solid ;  common  salt,  potash,  different  forms  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  which  will  be  left  on  evaporation. 

If  Ave  take  a  <iuantity  of  sea  Avater  and  eAaiporate  it 
we  find  that  the  different  minerals  will  be  precip¬ 
itated  or  fall  out  of  solution  as  more  and  more 
Avater  is  driven  off.  First  appears  a  deposit  of  lime 
carbonate  and  limestone.  As  more  Avater  is  evapo¬ 
rated  so  that  the  brine  becomes  denser  gypsum  or 
sulphate  of  lime  is  deposited.  Then  comes  a  layer 
of  salt,  and  the  remaining  liquid  is  a  thick,  heavy 
biine  AAdiich  on  full  drying  leaves  a  deposit  of  potash 
salts.  That  is  about  the  arrangement  of  these  min¬ 
erals  in  the  German  m'ine.s.  and  the  theory  is  that 
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ages  ago,  probably  through  .somo  upheaA’al  of  the 
earth,  a  great  lake  of  sea  water  Avas  fomed  so  that 
it  could  not  run  off.  It  slowly  evaporated,  and  as  it 
did  so  layers  of  its  .solids  were  formed  in  about  the 
same  order  as  Avhen  a  smaller  quantity  of  sea  water 
is  evaporated  in  the  laboratory.  These  depo.sits  have 
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have  been  made  to  be  used  closer  to  front  line 
trenches  to  sterilize  the  clothes  of  those  Avho  could 
not  reach  the  delou-sing  plants.  Temperature,  such 
as  140  degiee  Fahrenheit,  kills  the  lice  and  preA’ents 
the  egp  from  hatching.  A  sufficient  steam  pressure 
al.so  kills  the  bacteria  causing  the  di.seases.  So  it  is 


been  slowly  covered  by  soil  until  we  find  them  today  to  heat  that  the  army  has  looked  for  the  most 


in  a  “mine.”  Thus  these  potash  lakes  in  Nebraska 
lepre.sent  something  of  the  same  formation — not  so 
far  advanced.  As  we  .shall  see.  the  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  solid  potash  from  these  lakes  is  vei*y  .simple. 

H.  w.  c. 
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The  “Cootie”  and  Its  Control 

The  Scourge  of  the  Soldier 
Part  II. 

THE  PLAGUE  OF  TYPHUS. — The  army  has  done 
a  great  deal  to  reduce  the  number  of  these  lice,  for 
not  only  do  they  torment  the  men,  but  they  may 
carry  trench  fever,  relapsing  feA-er  and  typhus.  The 
la.st-named  disease  has  fortunately  never  .seriously 
menaced  our  soldier.s,  oAving  to  the  fact  that  care 
has  been  taken  to  keep  typhus  cases  under  close  ob¬ 
servation  and  control.  Tnihus  is  one  of  the  ])lagues 
of  Europe,  and  has  already  claimed  a  million  vic¬ 
tims  early  in  the  war  in  the  Balkans,  where  about 
half  the  number  of  cases  resulted  in  death.  It 
should  not  be  confused  Avith  typhoid,  as  it  is  distinct, 
and  in  no  Avay  related  to  it.  The  trench  fevei-.  hoAV- 
ever,  has  been  shoAvn  to  be  transmitted  by  bodj^  lice, 
not  so  directly  by  the  bite  as  by  lice  sucking  the 
blood  from  trench  fever  cases  and  carrj'ing  the  di.s- 
ease  in  their  excreta,  Avhich  may  be  left  in  the 
clothes  or  on  the  soldier,  AA’heic  it  is  readily  .scratched 
into  the  skin,  and  the.se  infections  cause  a 'disease 
that  weakens  and  incapacitates  the  soldier  for  service 
for  a  period  of  from  a  month  to '  six  mouths,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  seA^erity^of  the  a_ttack.'  Body,  lice,  and  the 
attending  di.seases 'spread  by  them,'^ocGur  in  the 
coldei’^  months  of  the^year,  for  the* body  lic^'are  mo.st 
numerous  during  those  seasons  ^Ajen  the  skin  secre- 
*tions  are  reducp  in  quantity, *  and  AA'hen  the  changes 
of  clothes  are  le.ss  frequent.'  '  ’  . 

ARi\IY  CONTROL. — The  degree  of  in^station 
varies  greatly  among  different  troops,Jaud  has  varied 
from  time  to  time  during  the  process  of  the  Avar. 
Some  have  Avritten  that  certain  French  soldiers  near 
Verdun  Avere  so  badly  infested  at  one  period  of  the 
Avar  that  they  removed  their  clothes  and  rolled  in  the 
sand  to  free  themselves  from  cooties.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  an  exaggeration.  Today,  letters  from  the  front 
say  that  a  pair  of  cooties  is  worth  five  francs,  because 
the  infested  soldiers  get  a  trip  to  the  reai*,  a  good 
bath,  and  at  least  a  feAv  days’  rest  Avhile  their  clothes 
are  being  cleaned.  In  certain  localities  soldiers  who 
in  their  clothes.  About  in  every  100  become  iu- 
so  that  they  have  from  20  to  30  of  the.se  tormenters 
in  their  clothes.  About  five  in  every  100  become  in¬ 
fested  to  the  extent  of  having  about  300  body  lice  on 
them.  Men  in  the  camps  in  this  country  have  been 
kept  very  free  from  these  insects. 

REMEDIES. — Many  ask  “What  will  the  soldier 
going  overseas  take  Avith  him  to  fight  cooties?”  As 
in  other  respects,  he  must  chiefly  depend  upon  Uncle 
Sam.  The  remedies  used  for  the  control  of  body  lice 
varj'  from  putting  a  gas  mask  on  and  going  into  a 
trench  filled  with  gas,  a  method  used  in  certain  sec¬ 
tors,  to  placing  one’s  shirt  on  the  ground  and  hunt¬ 
ing  doAvn  each  one  separately.  So  many  things  haA-e 
been  tried  and  either  found  unsatisfactory  or  in  some 
way  deficient  that  a  great  deal  of  study  has  been 
given  to  linding  a  proper  method.  The  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  in  Washington,  has  had  several  men 
.spending  a  great  deal  of  their  time  testing  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  many  remedies  that  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  control  of  the  cootie.  Many  letters 
have  been  sent  telling  the  experiences  of  people,  and 
offering  to  give  their  suggested  cures.  Most  of  these 
suggested  remedies  have  been  from  patriotic  souls 
Avho  Avere  Avilling  to  give  all  that  they  knew  for  the 
help  of  the  boys. 

DELOUSING  PLANTS.— But  control  measures  for 
the  body  lice  are  by  no  means  easy,  for  they  must  be 
active  agents  to  kill  both  lice  and  eggs,  and  yet  not 
so  actiA^e  as  to  injure  the  .skin  of  the  soldier.  They 
must  be  of  such  a  chemical  nature  as  to  be  made 
cheaply  and  in  large  quantities,  and  this  last  in  war 
times  is  not  ahvays  easy.  To  make  the  infested  sol¬ 
dier  free  from  the  fevers  carried  by  the  lice,  the 
clothes  must  be  sterilized  and  the  disease-causing 
organisms  killed.  For  this  reason  steam  steriliza¬ 
tion  and  efficient  laundry  processes  have  gone  far 
toAvard  succes.sful  control  of  this  pest.  Delousing 
plants  have  been  built  into  which  soldiers  can  go, 
and  while  they  are  taking  shoAver  baths  their  clothes 
can  be  sterilized  and  ironed.  Portable  sterilizers 


portant  mean  of  controlling  the  different  phases  of 
the  cootie  problem. 

COOTIE  POI.SON.S. — Certain  ointments  contain¬ 
ing  mercury,  kerosene,  gasoline,  naphthalene  and  sul¬ 
phur  are  all  good,  but  they  may  be  lacking  in  some 
of  the  all-important  characteristics,  or  may  in  some 
way  injure  the  skin  or  affect  the  eyes,  and  cannot  be 
recommended.  There  have  been  many  remedies  rec¬ 
ommended,  the  use  of  Avhich‘\Vpuld  have  done  more 
harm  to  the  soldiers  than  the  lice.'  One  or  two  men 
in  every  hundred  are  particularly  sen.sitiA’e  to  the 
poisoning  from  mercury,  and  for  this  reason  one  of 
the  mo.st  efficient  control  measures  could  not  be  used 
.generally.  During  this  Summer  Avhen  the  open  war¬ 
fare  gave  a  freer  movement  of  troops,  lice  Avere  feAv 
in  number,  but  AAdien  soldiers  dig  in  and  the  colder 
weather  comes,  it  is  then  that  the  cootie  will  be 
pre.sent  in  sufficient  numbers  to  give  .some  of  the 
measures  that  this  country  has  adopted  a  thorough 
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The  Pulp  Wood  Industry 

information  about  pulp 
A\oo(l.  h.at  IS  the  price  paid  and  Avhat  wood  is  mostly 
used  for  that  purpose?  I  have  considerable  of  the  stuff 

31a?ylaml.*  experience  in  getting  rid  of  it. 

T^RESENT  CONDITION.S. — No  industry  in  the 
A  country  utilizes  the  products  of  the  forest  so 
completely  as  does  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 
Until  recent  years  this  has  opened  but  small  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  farm  Avoodlot  owner,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers 
OAAued  large  holdings  of  timber.  Even  noAv  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  .sell  to  them  in  less  than  carload  lots,  but 
there  is  an  increa.sing  tendency  on  the  part  of  manu¬ 
facturers  to  buy  from  outside  sources,  thus  enabling 
them  to  conserve  their  OAvn  holdings.  The  Great 
War  has  limited  their  purcha.sing  field  to  this  coun- 
tiy  and  Canada.  Canada  is  reluctant  to  part  Avith 
her  pulp  material.  All  this  tends  to  increa.se  the 
opportunity  of  the  small  operator  Avho  has  pulp- 
wood  for  sale. 

EXI.'^TING  I’RICES.— Pulp  mills  in  Northern 
New  York  and  Vermont  are  offering  $14  per  stand¬ 
ard  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  for  pulpAvood.  This  is  for 
material  cut  into  four-foot  lengths,  peeled,  and  de¬ 
livered  at  the  mill.  .Spruce  logs  intended  for  pulp 
are  usually  peeled  in  the  forest,  because  there  is  less 
Avood  Avasted  than  AAffien  the  Avork  is  done  by  ma- 
chineij  at  the  mill.  I’ulpAA’ood  is  occasionally  cut 
into  shorter  lengths  to  facilitate  in  tran.sportation. 
This  is  especially  true  of  material  to  be  carried  by 
flume.  The  four-foot  length, s  are  considered  mo.st 
desiiable  for  carriage  by  rail.  The  stumpage  value 
of  the  pulpwood  is  the  amount  it  is  Avorth  to  the 
OAAUier  as  it  stands  in  his  wood  lot.  The  determina¬ 
tion  of  this  presents  a  problem  into  which  a  great 
many  factors  enter.  Chief  among  the,se  are  the  cost 
of  labor  and  team  hire;  the  distance  of  the  timber 
from  the  market,  either  by  team  haul  or  by  railroad, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ease  Avith  which  the  woik  may 
be  done  in  the  woods. 

STUMPAGE  YAI.UE. — A  simple  rule  for  deter¬ 
mining  stumpage  value  is  to  divide  the  .selling  price 
by  one,  plus  a  fair  percentage  of  profit,  and  from  this 
subtract  the  cost  of  operation.s.  The  “fair  percentage 
of  profit  is  usually  con.sidered  as  at  lea.st  20  per  cent 
in  order  to^cover  not  only  the  actual  co.sts  of  opera¬ 
tion,  but  to  insure  against  losses  ari.sing  from  unex¬ 
pected  source.s.  This  also  allows  the  operator  some 
margin  of  profit  to  AAffiich  he  is  justly  entitled,  be¬ 
cause  he  assumes  considerable  risks.  The  folloAving 
figures  may  be  con.sidered  as  being  typical  for  an 
operation  in  Southern  New  York.  The  distance  from 
the  woods  to  the  railroad  is  not  over  five  miles,  and 
from  the  local  station  not  over  100  miles  to  the  mill. 

Per  Cord 

Felling  trees  .  $0.00 

Trimming  and  cutting  into  bolt  lengths . 90 

Peeling  and  piling . 90 

Hauling  to  railroad .  3.7.5 

Hauling  by  railroad  in  carload  lots,  at  $1.75 

per  ton  .  .3.,50 

.$9.65 

Using  these  figures  Avith  the  rule  as  .stated,  Ave 
haA'e  the  following  formula : 

$14.00 

- $9.65  =  $2.02 

1.20 

The  stumpage  value  of  the  material  in  the  Avoodlot 
being  $2.02  per  cord. 

The  ordinary  freight  car,  Avith  a  capacity  of  60,000 
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pounds,  will  hold  between  12  and  10  cords.  A  cord 
of  green  pulpwood  will  weigh  about  4.000  iwunds. 
depending  upon  the  kind  of  wood  and  the  si/.e  of  the 
bolts. 

Spruce  weighs  .  2.520  pounds  per  cord  (green) 

Jack  pine  weighs .  4.500  pounds  per  cord  (green) 

Red  pine  weighs .  3.S00  pounds  per  cord  (green) 

White  pine  weighs _  3,500  pounds  per  cord  (green) 

Poplar  or  cottonwood 

weighs  .  4,100  pounds  per  cord  (green) 

MARYLAND  SCRUB  PINE. — During  recent  .vears 
scrub  pine  has  been  cut  in  Maryland  for  pulpwood. 


The  Progress  Chestnut.  Fig.  615 

The  Mar.vland  State  Forester  says:  “The  scrub  pine 
of  suitable  size  for  cordwood  and  its  cheapness  have 
greatly  stimulated  the  pulp  business.  This  species 
maintains  a  fairly  rapid  growth  for  about  30  to  35 
years  from  seed,  when  it  is  large  enough  for  pulp. 
After  tluit  the  rate  falls  oft'  decidedl.v,  so  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  profitably  grown  for  saw  timber.”  The  pres¬ 
ent  high  prices  for  cordwood  have  made  it  necessary 
for  the  pulp  mills  to  pay  very  good  prices.  The  kinds 
of  wood  most  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  can 
best  be  secured  from  recent  Government  reports. 
The  United  States  Forest  Service  reports  that  the 
pulp  mills  throughout  the  Thiited  State  used  during 
1917  a  total  of  5,4S0.075  cords  of  pulpwood. 

The  following  table  shows  the  consumption  of  pulp¬ 
wood  by  the  kinds  of  Avood  reported  used : 


Wood  Used 

Spruce,  domestic . 

Spruce,  imported . 

Hemlock  . 

Poplar,  domestic  . 

Poplar,  imported  . 

Cords 

.  2..385.900 

.  081 .450 

.  775.003 

.  313,955 

.  92.298 

.  382.030 

.  143.094 

.  75.382 

.  58.732 

Yellow  poplar  . 

White  fir  . 

.  41.155 

.  33.181 

.  32.993 

.  32.513 

.  7.421 

Basswood  . 

.  3.807 

.  3..502 

.  1,212 

.  10 

Beecii,  birch,  chestnut,  maple . 

.  18.3.317 

Total . 

.  5,480,075 

The  names  and  addresses  of  Maryland  pulp  manu¬ 
facturers  can  best  be  secured  from  the  State  Forester 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  II.  0. 


Profitable  Chestnut  Growing 

About  30  years  ago  I  became  interested  in  nut 
growing,  and  procured  nuts  from  all  parts  of 
the  countrj',  wdiich  were  tested.  Among  the  nuts  so 
tested  were  25  varieties  of  chestnuts  procured  from 
the  East;  most  of  these  were  Japan.s,  and  though 
early,  productive  and  large,  were  of  such  poor 
cluality  that  they  were  all  discarded.  The  best  of 
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these  were  Paragon,  Ridgely  and  Cooper.  One  pro¬ 
cured  as  a  seedling  proved  so  good  that  it  was  named 
Rochester,  after  the  place  it  Avas  procured  from. 
From  this  many  seedlings  Avere  groAvn.  that  had  been 
pollenized  by  an  American  A'ariety  on  Avhich  it  had 
been  grafted,  as  some  of  the  seedling  trees  have  a 
sweeter  flavor  than  the  parent.  Some  of  the.se  seed¬ 
lings  have  proven  themselves  the  best  chestnuts  Ave 
noAv  have.  Taa'o  have  been  named.  Progress  and 
Fuller.  These  Avith  Boone,  a  cross  between  Japan 
Giant  and  the  American,  produced  by  the  late  Geo. 
W.  Endicott  of  'STlla  Ridge,  Ill.,  I  am  noAv  propagat¬ 
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ing  and  planting,  as  the  most  .satisfactory  varieties 
\Ae  now  have. 

I  have  found  the  chestnut  so  satisfactory  that  I 
have  planted  something  like  a  thousand  trees.  Many 
of  these  are  planted  on  rough  hilly  land  that  is  not  fit 
for  cultivation,  and  now  that  the  trees  are  large 
enough  is  used  for  pasture.  So  treated  the  trees  do 
and  produce  well.  IIoAvever.  when  planted  on  tillable 
land  and  given  care  and  culture  that  fruit  trees 
should  receive  they  groAv  faster  and  come  into  bear¬ 
ing  sooner,  and  the  nuts  are  larger.  I  have  found 
the  chestnut  a  .surer  crop  and  more  profitable  than 
fruit.  'The  crojis  vary  in  quantity,  but  total  failures 
I  do  not  remember. 

As  to  productiveness  and  time  of  bearing  I  will 
give  the  history  of  the  Boone  chestnut  tree.  Seed 
Avas  planted  in  Sjuang  of  1890  in  rich  garden  soil. 
In  the  Fall  of  1897  it  ripened  six  burrs  filled  Avith 
nuts.  It  bore  annually  thereafter,  the  folloAving 
amounts:  3  lbs.,  5  lbs.,  0  lbs.,  8  lbs..  12  lbs.,  17  lbs., 
20  lbs.,  31  lbs.,  43  lbs..  50  lbs.,  50  lbs..  5  lbs.*.  80  lbs., 
70  lbs..  140  lbs.  *The  small  yield  Avas  due  to  h.ird 
freeze  late  in  April,  after  growth  had  been  made  of 
10  to  12  inches  and  trees  in  full  bloom.  This  Avill  giA'e 
a  good  idea  of  the  productiveness  of  the  chestnut 
under  good  culture.  Not  all  varieties  come  into  bear¬ 
ing  so  early.  But  all  the  varieties  under  cultmition 
now,  come  in  earlier  than  the  native.  Usually  they 
Avill  begin  to  bear  at  about  five  years  after  planting. 

In  this  State  the  chestnut  is  not  native,  so  we  have 
not  the  imsects  or  diseases  that  it  is  subject  to  in  its 
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native  habitat.  In  the  more  than  forty  years  that  I 
have  groAvn  chestnuts  here  I  have  not  seen  a  dozen 
Avormy  nuts.  The  trees  are  healthy  and  thrive  Avell. 
One  native  .planted  in  1803  is  now  over  GO  feet  high, 
and  seven  feet  six  inches  in  circumference.  The 
chestnut  blight.  Avhich  is  destroying  all  chestnuts  in 
the  East,  I  think  Avill  never  get  here,  because  there 
are  not  chestnut  trees  in  our  forests,  and  the  planted 
orchards  are  so  far  apart  that  the  disease  will  not 
reach  them  for  want  of  a  bridge.  That  is  of  course 
taking  it  for  granted  that  growers  Avill  not  make  the 
mistake  of  introducing  it  into  their  orchards  by  buy¬ 
ing  trees  from  infected  territory,  of  Avhich  there  is 
no  need,  as  these  better  varieties  are  being  propa¬ 
gated  in  nurseries  located  in  territory  Avhere  fhe 
blight  is  not  prevalent.' 

I  think  chestnut  groAving,  in  sections  where  there 
is  no  blight,  one  of  the  most  promising  horticultural 
propositions  that  I  knoAv  of.  So  also  think  others  Avho 
have  had  experience.  Mr.  Jlobt.  Endicott  of  South¬ 
ern  Illinois,  Avho  has  a  considerable  planting  of 
chestnut,  in  a  recent  letter  says;  “I  Avould  rather 
have  2000  Boone  chestnut  tre»s  than  2000  fruit  trees 
of  any  kind,  and  mean  to  have  them  as  soon  as  I 
can  groAV  the  trees.” 

The  nuts  this  year  sold  at  Avholesale  in  Chicago 
market  at  from  25  to  40c  per  pounds.  That’s  not  bad 
for  a  crop  that  never  fails  entirely,  needs  little 
])runing.  no  spraying  and  that  you  don’t  have  to 
climb  a  ladder  to  pick  and  Avhich  can  be  marketed 
at  your  leisure.  k  a.  kieiil. 

MadLson  Co.,  Ill. 


The  Value  of  An  Apple  Tree 

I  have  an  orchard  of  100  trees  of  .Tonathan.  Rome 
Beauty,  Baldwins,  and  a  few  trees  of  Fall  varieties. 
These  trees  are  about  25  .vears  old,  and  the  last  four 
or  five  years,  since  I  have  had  control  of  this  farm, 
these  trees  have  netted  an  average  of  .$900  per  year. 
Eight  years  ago  last  Spring  there  were  set  between 
each  two  rows  of  these  old  trees  young  trees  of  the 
folloAving  varieties,  Rome  Beauty,  Baldv\dn,  Stark. 
McIntosh  and  Delicious.  Those  came  into  bearing  last 
year,  having  about  a  peck  to  the  tree.  March  27  last 
a  railroad  train  set  fire  to  grass  in  this  orchard,  and 
burned  all  over  it.  There  was  quite  a  lot  of  dry  grass, 
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as  we  do  not  pasture,  but  mow  the  grass  and  weeds, 
and  leave  for  mulch.  A  veiT  high  wind  Avas  bloAving  at 
the  time,  causing  fire  to  flame  higher  than  the  old  trees. 

I  was  away  from  home  at  the  time.  I  notified  the  rail¬ 
road  company,  and  last  week  they  sent  their  claim 
agent  to  look  over  this  orchard.  They  admit  that  all 
the  young  trees — about  100— are  dead,  and  the  lower 
one-third  of  the  old  trees  is  dead.  What  Avould  you 
consider  a  fair  estimate  of  the  damage  to  this  orchard'? 
The  land  is  valued  at  $75  per  acre,  without  any  trees 
on  it.  I  only  want  what  is  fair  and  just,  but  it  will 
take  eight  more  years  to  get  another  orchard  in  same 
condition  this  one  Avas,  as  to  young  trees,  and  there 
will  be  quite  a  lot  of  work  clearing  up  the  old  trees 
of  dead  branches.  E.  c.  0. 

Coshocton  Co.,  Ohio. 

OU  cannot  put  a  true  value  on  an  apple  tree 
a.s  you  could  upon  a  cow,  a  horse,  a  machine 
or  a  farm.  Their  value  Avill  vary  Avith  the  variety, 
the  care  Avhich  the  tree  receives,  the  location  and 
the  ability  of  the  owner  to  market  the  fruit.  Take 
100  trees  within  30  miles  of  a  groat  city  like  New 
York,  and  100  more,  sa.v  150  miles  aAvay,  Avith  poor 
roads  and  inadeipiate  shipping  facilities,  Avith  good 
care  given  both  orchards,  the  nearby  trees  would 
easily  earn  50  per  cent  more  than  the  others,  and 
bo  Avorth  that  much  more  to  replace. 

With  young  trees  the  usual  rule  seems  to  be  to 
figure  that  an  apple  tree  one,  year  in  the  soil  is 
worth  one  dollar.  It  increases  in  value  one  dollar 
per  year  for  each  year  of  groAvth.  Thus  these  young 
trees  Avould  be  considered  Avorth  .$8  each,  and  that  is 
a  very  low  estimate  of  their  value.  We  Avould  not 
have  a  healthy  young  tree  just  beginning  to  bear  cut 
down  for  .$25.  In  this  case,  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
the.se  young  trees  were  healthy  and  Avell  cared  for, 
the  railroad  company  should  pay  at  least  .$8  for 
each  one,  and  that  Avill  mean  making  the  comiiany 
a  present  of  several  hundred  dollars  for  the  lot. 

'  .Vs  for  (he  larger  trees,  it  is  much  harder  to  form 
an  estimate.  We  do  not  knoAV  hoAv'badly  these  trees 
are  injured.  The  trunk  or  body  may  be  hurt  so  that 
the  tree  Avill  finally  die,  or  the  damage  may  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  branches.  Assuming  the  latter  to  be  the 
case,  it  Avill  require  at  least  tAVo  years  to  get  these 
trees  back  into  good  shape  and  condition,  and  you 
Avill  lose  at  least  one-third  of  your  income  each  year. 
The  railroad  company,  having  deprived  you  of  this 
income,  should  make  it  good.  This  income  has 
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averaged  $900  per  year,  Avhich  would  make  $000 
due  you  on  these  bearing  trees  in  addition  to  the 
damage  for  the  young  trees.  It  is  evident  that  some 
one  Avill  have  to  stand  this  loss,  and  the  railroad  is 
•  evidently  responsible  for  it,  Avhile  you  are  not. 


It  looks  like  a  big  rabbit  crop  with  us,  and  the  young 
trees  should  be  protected. 

We  understand  that  a  good  many  potato  growers  used 
Avood  ashes  as  a  fertilizer  last  year.  We  would  like  to 
know  the  result  in  the  effect  on  the  scab  disease. 
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DELCO-LIGHT 

SAVES  TIME  AND  LABOR- 
INCREASES  FARM  EFFICIENCY 

The  avernj^e  faiTiier  and  his  laiiiily  spend  many  hours 
each  M'eek  turning  llu*  wasliing  inachiii^,  churn,  cream 
separator,  etc.,  and  doing  other  non-jiroductive  work. 

This  is  a  serious  condition,  especially  in  view  of  the 
present  labor  shortage,  and  the  heavy  demands  Avhich 
are  being  made  upon  farmers  for  increased  production. 

Electricity  is  the  best  .solution  to  this  pi'oblern.  Delco- 
Light,  the  complete  electric  light  and  powm-  plant, 
provides  plenty  of  good,  clean,  safe  cleidric  light,  and 
also  electric  poAver’for  operating  the  machines  now  be¬ 
ing  turned  by  hand. 

DELCO-LIGHT  enables  the  farmer  to  do  his  work 
quicker  and  better,  and  saves  hours  of  valuable 
time  every  day  which  can  be  devoted 
to  productive  work. 


Distributor: 

DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO., 

52  Park  Place,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


DELCO-LIGHT- — Compact,  Durable,  Efficient 
RUNS  ON  KEROSENE 


Over  60,000  satisfied  users  endorse  Delco-Light 


The  King  of  Horse  Blankets  for  30  years.  Extra  strong,  extra  warm  and 
extra  comfortable.  Lasts  for  years.  Large  and  heavy — 84  inches  by  90  inches. 
Look  for  the  5A  trademark  and  avoid  imitations.  Ask  your  local  dealer. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Pblladelpbia,  Pa,  IPe  make  a  superior  line  ofSA  Motor  Robes 


MR.  BUSINESS  FARMER 

Grasp  This  Money 
Making  Opportunity 
READ!  READ! 

Coal  is  going  to  be  higher  and  hard  to 
obtain  in  many  ca^es  at  any  i>rice. 
This  means  a  big  market  for  wood. 
Every  business  farmer  should  now 
clean  up  all  the  salable  firewood  lie 
has.  Get  ready  for  the  big  demand  ; 
that  is  coming  and  the  way  to  do  this 
is  to  buy  a  HEAVI  -  DUTI  saiving 
outfit— the  most  simple,  the  most  dur¬ 
able  inul  oompact  encrine  ever  built— and  a  saw  outllit  that  ha*  no  equal  anywhere.  Full  information  and 
catalog  tree.  WRITE  TODAY.  R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO..  202  FuUoh  Street,  New  York  City 


BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 
16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

Barium-Phosphate  is  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  salt  of  barium, 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  jind  phosiihate  of  lime. 

In  this  material  we  have  attempted  to  approximate 

BASIC  SLAG 

As  ealeium  is  th"  more  or  less  active  basic  element  in  fdaR,  tending 
to  s'vt'eten  the  soil,  so  barium  is  the  decidedly  active  element  in  our 
Bariuin-l’hosphate,  which  sweetens  the  soil  quickly  and  adds  the  'most 
needed  element. 

PHOSPHORUS  AT  A  LOW  COST 

T.spd  in  combination  with  manure  or  plowed  under  with  green 
crops.  Bariuin-l’h9s;)hate  alone  will  produce  remarkable  results  and 
build  up  the  fertility  of  your  land. 

“PHOSPHORUS— THE  MASTER  KEY  TO 
PERMANENT  AGRICULTURE” 

is  the  title  of  a  hook  we  will  send  you  describing  Barium-Bhosphate 
and  its  uses.  Write  for  it  today. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 

ADDRESS  INQUIRIES  TO  FERTILIZER  DEPT.  GRAFTON.  MASS. 
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Defective  Water-glass  Eggs 

Last  Spring  I  purchased  .30  gallons  of 
water-glass,  and  put  down  in  it  22.000 
eggs.  The  eggs  in  appearance  have  kept 
perfectly,  but  they  have  taken  the  pecu¬ 
liar  odor  of  the  water-glass  and  are  unfit 
for  human  food;  in  fact,  the  dog  even 
will  not  eat  them.  Have  I  any  redress 
from  the  dealer?  These  eggs  were  laid 
by  my  own  hens  and  were  the  finest  ever, 
and  as  they  represent  the  profit  of  my 
Vejir’s  work  I  hesitate  to  bury  them. 

.\tlantic  Bo  ,  N.  .7.  j.  r.  s. 

This  would  be  a  ease  for  a  lawyer  and 
a  chemist.  You  would  have  to  prove  that 
the  water-glass  was  defective  in  some 
way.  If  you  liave  a  sample  of  the  gla.ss 
just  as  it  was  when  you  bought  it.  our 
chernist  will  examine  it  for  impurities, 
but  it  is  now  so  long  since  the  stuff  Avas 
bought  that  it  might  be  hard  to  prove 
anything.  The  dealer  will  naturally  claim 
that  the  eggs  were  defective,  and  unless 
you  can  show  something  wrong  with  the 
water-glass  he  will  have  the  advantage. 


Experience  With  Dust  Spray 

I  am  interested  in  dust  spraying,  as 
our  orchjirds  are  all  on  the  hills.  The 
water  sujiply  for  spraying  is  our  greatest 
problem,  and  I  would  like  to  know  more 
of  your  experience  in  this  line.  Do  you 
dust  both  sides  of  the  tree?  If  so,  can 
you  dfist  agiiinst  the  wind?  Are  you 
troubled  with  apple  blotch?  If  so,  is  the 
dusting  effective  against  it?  J.  c.  C. 

Little  Hocking,  O. 

We  Ilian  to  dust  both  sides  of  the  tree, 
driving  through  the  center  of  the  alley, 
and  swinging  the  dusting  tube  from  right 
to  left,  so  as  to  drive  the  dust  onto  both 
rows  of  trees_  In  onr  owi.  orchards  the 
trees  htive  thick  heads  which  serve  as  a 
partial  wind-break,  and  when  blown  on 
with  strong  power  the  dust  settles  into  the 
tree  and  over  the  leaves.  The  dust  under 
strong  pressure  will  be  driven  about  the 
same  as  a  mi.sty  spray,  and  can  be  han¬ 
dled  in  an  ordinary  ^vind.  We  are  not 
particularly  troubled  unth  “blotch.”  We 
made  one,  and  in  a  few  cases  two  appli- 
Ciitious  of  the  dust.  The  second  dusting 
paid,  and  we  think  a  third  dusting  would 
show  good  results. 


Destroying  Rats 

A  correspondent  asks  about  getting  rid 
of  rats.  I  would  sugge.st  getting  at  the 
drugstore  a  few  ounces  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  and  saturating  some  rags  with  it. 
I*!aee  where  the  rats  run.  They  will  pos¬ 
itively  depart  for  other  haunts,  and  leave 
his  place  for  a  long  time.  In  case  they 
return  after  a  year  or  two,  simply  repeat 
the  process  and  he  will  have  no  trouble 
from  them.  b.  f.  b. 

Connecticut. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  plan  of  using  the  bi¬ 
sulphide  in  the  opea  air  without  putting 
it  in  a  tight  container  is  a  new  one  to  us. 
We  asked  B.  P.  B.  for  particulars  and  he 
writes ; 

“I  simply  used  a  rag  about  the  size  of  a 
pocket  handkerchief  well  saturated  with 
the  bisulphide  and  put  it  on  the  places 
where  they  run,  and  it  would  seem  that 
they  did  not  wait  to  ascertain  how  long  it 
would  take  to  evaporate,  but  left  instan- 
ter,  and  we  have  never  seen  them  for  two 
years.  My  neighbors  did  the  same  way 
with  like  results.” 

This  chemical  is  poisonous,  and  we 
.should  not  use  it  in  this  way  at  any  place 
where  other  animals  or  children  can  get 
at  it. 


Curing  a  Sheep-chasing  Dog 

One  of  my  puppies  when  half  grown 
would  cha.se  sheep,  not  to  kill  them,  but 
because  the.y  would  run  away  from  him. 
I  had  a  very  large  r:im,  and  I  took  a 
small  rope  and  fastened  the  dog  to  the 
ram,  and  the  way  he  jerked  that  pup 
around  the  lot  for  a  half  hour  or  less  was 
sufficient  to  cure  him.  I  could  never 
coax  him  to  go  into  a  lot  where  the  sheep 
were  afterwards.  F.  E.  B. 

That  surely  was  a  “lasting  impres.sion,” 
but  xVae  the  dog  ever  of  an.y  real  value 
with  his  courage  broken  in  that  way? 


War  Treatment  of  a  Rooster 

We  had  a  good-sized  rooster  dressed  the 
other  day,  and  this  is  the  way  we  used  it, 
serving  four  people  four  meals : 

First  meal,  we  cooked  the  rib  piece  and 
neck,  wings  and  back,  using  plenty  of 
water.  When  nearly  done  the  liquor  was 
drained  off  and  more  water  added ;  also 
dumplings.  We  had  potatoes,  and,  with 
the  usual  accompaniments,  had  a  very 
satisfactory  meal  and  plenty  of  chicken. 

The  heart,  liver  and  gizzard  were  com¬ 
bined  with  dry  bread  crumbs,  seasoned 
with  sjilt,  pepper  and  sage,  moistened  with 
hot  water  and  baked  for  supper.  The 
broth  left  was  the  foundation  of  a  soup, 
and  the  fat  which  accumulated  on  the 
broth  was  the  basis  of  a  rich  gravy  for 
breakfast. 

The  feet  were  washed  clean,  scalded  and 
peeled,  and  those  and  the  wing  tips  were 
boiled  for  basis  of  soup  for  next  day’s 
supper.  Also  the  framework  of  the  breast 
with  a  little  meat  on,  the  meat  being  cut 
off  when  done  and  added  to  soup. 

The  second  day  the  remainder  of  the 
chicken  was  cut  in  pieces ;  that  is,  the 
legs  in  two  pieces  and  the  breast  in  four  or 
more  thick  pieces,  drained,  rolled  in  flour 
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and  fried  tintil  crisp  and  brown  ;  then  put 
in  a  kettle  with  plenty  of  water  and  boiled 
until  tender,  adding  salt  when  half  done. 

,  Potatoes  were  added  and  when  done 
skimmed  out  '  with  the  chickeh.  The/ 
liquor  was  made  into  rich  gravy,  which 
was  excellent  served  on  hot  baking  powder 
biscuits  split  in  halves.  Plenty  of  water 
added  made  the  many  servings,  and  no 
meal  appeared  skimped  for  chicken. 

New  York.  mrs.  f.  BEE. 


Keeping  Out  Cold 

In  “Hope  Farm  Notes”  you  a.sk  for  a 
good  way  to  keep  cold  out.  Paste  strips 
of  paper  one  inch  wide  over  the  cracks  in 
the  window’s,  using  paper  about  the  same 
shade  as  the  woodwork.  It  is  cheap, 
effective  and  not  noticeable,  and  can  be 
removed  easily  in  the  Spring  with  a  little 
warm  water  <  B,  G. 

Notre  Dame,  Ind. 


Land  for  Returning  Soldiers 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  refreshment  that 
one  learns  of  the  plans  advocated  by  our 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  regarding  the 
returning  United  States  troops  ami  hi.s 
conception  of  a  fitting  rew’ard  for  them. 
The  young  men  of  this  country  responded 
to  the  call  of  duty,  leaving  homes  and 
business  interests  without  demur,  because 
they  were  good  citizens,  and  because  their 
country  needed  them  to  uphold  its  honor 
among  civilized  peoples;  and  their  parents 
W’ere  proud  to  see  them  go.  They  have 
endured  and  made  good.  It  was  a  sac¬ 
rifice,  although  a  willing  one.  They  have 
faced  the  supreme  test.  Some  will  not 
come  back.  Does  anyone  believe  that 
these  young  men.  the  flower  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  manhood,  who  de.serve  the  best  that 
our  country  can  give  them.  wiU-appreeiate 
an  offer  of  such  remaining  lands  as  have 
not  already  been  considered  good  enough 
for  settlement?  Our  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  he  of  greater  help  to  the 
country  if  he  turned  the  resources  of  his 
office  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the 
questions  propounded  by  The  R.  N.-Y.-^ 
the  .3.5-cent  dollar  and  the  better  distri¬ 
bution  of  farm  products,  for  instance.  If 
he  can  secure  to  the  farmer  an  adequate 
return  from  his  investment  and  industry, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  schemes  such*  as 
he  proposes.  The  need  for  greater  agri¬ 
cultural  re.sources  will  settle  itself  nat¬ 
urally  and  jfistly.  T. 

Massachusetts. 


Wood  Grate  for  Furnace 

In  regard  to  burning  wooil  in  furnace. 
I  think  most  furnace  dealers  furnish  a 
special  \vood  grate  when  wood  is  to  be 
burned.  One  came  with  our  furnace.^  It 
comes  in  two  halves,  made  of  cast  iron, 
with  holes  in  it  about  two  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  and  short  legs  to  set  on  the  coal 
grate.  This  permits  using  the  shaker 
occasionally  to  .settle  the  ashes. 

Interlaken,  N.  Y.  W,  A-  B, 


Daylight  Saving  Notes, 

We  still  regulate  our  hours  of  work  by 
the  sun,  as  to  follow  the  daylight-saving 
humbug  would  make  us  get  up  and  do  our 
chores  by  lantern  light  in  the  morning 
and  waste  the  best  hours  for  haying  and 
harvesting  in  the  evening.  If  the  factory 
worker  wants  his  leisure  hours  all  in  one 
piece  in  the  evening,  why  not  let  such 
business  begin  an  hour  earlier,  instead  of  > 
disarranging  the  houi’s  for  everybody? 
There  is  nothing  we  can  do  that  will 
change  the  arrangement  of  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun  by  the  fraction  of  a 
second.  What  we  must  do  is  to  arrange 
our  work  .so  as  to  utilize  the  time  to  the 
best  advantage  according  to  the  needs  of 
our  own  occupation.  D.  E.  B. 

Illinois. 


No  Legal  Protection  for  Snapping  Turtles 

A  short  time  ago  a  friend  and  I  went 
spearing,  inviting  a  third  party  to  go 
with  us  and  run  the  boat  while  we 
speared  eels.  During  the  night  we 
speared  a  turtle,  which  we  call  a  snap¬ 
ping  turtle.  A  few  days  afterward  a 
game  warden  came  along  and  told  us  it 
Avas  a  violation  of  the  game  law  to  take 
this  river  turtle,  and  that  we  must  pay 
a  fine.  We  contended  that  this  river 
turtle  does  not  come  under  the  protection 
of  the  game  law.  We  went  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  and  paid  a  fine  of 
.$10  each,  the  game  wai’den  agreeing  to 
refund  the  money  if  we  proved  this  was 
not  a  protected  turtle.  Will  you  advise 
as  to  whether  this  river  turtle  comes  . 
under  the  protection  of  the  game  law. 
and  what  course  aa'o  should  take  to  re¬ 
cover  our  fines,  provided  it  was  not  il¬ 
legal  to  take  this  turtle?  How  prove 
turtle  a  legal  catch?  n.  L.  B. 

New  York. 

This  was  referred  to  the  State  Con¬ 
servation  Commission,  and  the  Deputy 
Thief.  .John  W.  McCormick,  promptly 
settled  the  dispute  as  follows : 

“Section  202  of  the  law  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  ‘Taking,  killing  or  exposing  for  sale 
of  all  land  turtles  or  tortoi.ses,  including 
the  box  turtle  and  the  wood  turtle,  is 
hereby  prohibited.’ 

“The  commission  does  not  construe 
that  this  section  protects  the  snapping 
turtle  or  any  other  species  of  turtle  in¬ 
habiting  the  water,  hut  only  the  land 
turtle  or  tortoise,  which  includes  the  wood 
turtle  and  tho  box  turtle.” 
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More  Year 

per  gallon,  from  cheap  Guarantee 
kerosene  than  from  high-priced  gas¬ 
oline.  Easy  to  start  In  any  weather. 


Prompt 

Shlp- 

moflts 


OTTAWA 


90  Days 
Trial 


Kerosene  Engines 

Save  big  money  on  price  and  half  on  fuel. 
For  all  outdoor  and  indoor  work.  Thous¬ 
ands  in  use.  All  sires  and  styles 
from  VAH-Pto  22II-P  Complete" 
mounted  saw  rigs  or  saw  frames 
separate,  suitable  for  mounting 
on  your  own  trucks. 

ITivaa  Easy  to  understand — Ex- 
plains  all  you  want  to  know 
about  engines.  Write  for  Present  Low  Prices. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO..  690  King  St^ 
Ottawa.  Kansas  ^ 


kelly  duplex 


One  of  the  Easiest  Running  Mills  Made 

Grinds  ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  rye.  kaffir  corn, 
cotton  seed,  corn  in  shucks, 
alfalta,  sheaf  oats,  or  any 
kind  of  grain.  Bagger  has  a 
double  spout  attached  to 
either  side  of  mill.  We 
furnish  extra  hopper  for 
grinding  small  grain  and 
ear  corn  at  the  same  time. 
Made  with  double  set 
of  grinders  or  burrs. 
Have  a  grinding  surface  ol 
just  double  that  of  mosi 
mills  of  equal  size,  there* 
fore,  do  twice  as  much  work.  Requires  26%  less  power. 
Especially  adapted  for  gasoline  engines.  We  make  7  sizes. 


WVife  for  Free  Catalog. 

DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO.,  Box  320,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Your  cnance  is  in  Canad?’.  Rich  lands  nnd 
business  opportunities  offer  you  independence. 
Farm  lands  ?11  to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated  lands 
$3.'i  to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay ;  $2,000  loan 
in  improvements,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan 
of  livestock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  per¬ 
sonal  property  or  livestock.  Good  markets, 
churches,  schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excel¬ 
lent  climate — crops  and  livestock  prove  it. 
Special  homeseekers’  fare  certificates.  Write 
for  free  booklets.  Allan  Cameron,  General 
Superintendent  Land  Branch,  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway,  519  Ninth  Avenue.  Calgary, 
Alberta. 


The  Threshing  Problem 


Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
rye  and  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  years.”  W.  F.  Massey. 
“It  will  meet  every  demand.”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn,  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  20  free. 


KOGER  PEA  A  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 
Morristown.  Tenn. 


ROOFING 

From  BroAvn 


My  Oirtcl  Frmn  Fieltry,  FreiyM  Piid  prices 
oaves  you  money  on  all  ReadyRoofing. 
Qaalit)  HightsI — Prieei  Lowest.  Write  for 
Free  Catalog  Folder  of  bargain  offers. 

ROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  COMPANY 
Dept.  P  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS ! 

With  The  GRIMM  Evaporator 

fou  will  bet‘ 

ter  syrup  with  less 
fuel  and  labor  than 
with  any  other  sys¬ 
tem.  Will  last  life 
time.  Made  in  23 
liflferent  sizes. 

Write  for  catalogue  and 

Grimm  Manufacturing  Co., 

324  Champlain  Ave..  N.  W..  Cleveland.  O. 


Save  Auto  Repair  Bills 

“  The  Trouble  Department  ”  of  the  AUTOMOBILE  DEAD 
ER  AND(REPA1RER  (a  100- page  illustrated  magazine)  will 
save  every  car  owner  many  dollars  a  year  in  repairs.  This 
la  the  only  journal  In  the  world  especially  devoted  to  the 
practical  and  mechanical  side  of  motoring.  Questions  are 
answered  by  experts,  free  to  all  subscribers  Send  at  once 
twenty-flre  cents  in  stamps  or  silver  for  a  three  months’ 
trial  subscription.  Motor  Vehicli  Pnt.  Co.,Depl.E,7IMurroySl.,N.Y. 


WELL  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purnoses. 

IVrife  for  Circular 

WILUAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L..  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 
i  Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

!  Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
1  reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

"  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Determining  Engine’s  Horse  Power 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  figure  out 
the  rated  horsepower  ou  a  single  cylinder 
gasoline  engine.  How  is  this  done? 

Peunsylvanii}.  ^  >  C«  A.  L. 

The  power  developed  by  any  internal 
combustion  motor  depends  upon  so  many 
variable  factors  and  their  relation  to  each 
other  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
construct  a  formula  that  will  give  accu¬ 
rate  results  in  all  cases.  The  best  that 
any  formula  can  do  is  to  take  care  of  the 
chief  of  these  factors  and  assume  that  the 
others  are  uniform.  The  most  important 
of  these  factors  are,  of  course,  the  cubical 
contents  of  the  cylinder,  determined  by 
the  bore  and  stroke,  or  “cylinder  displace¬ 
ment,”  as  it  is  called,  the  speed  of  the  en¬ 
gine  or  the  number  of  revolutions  made 
per  minute,  and  the  number  of  cylinders 
in  use.  These  are  of  first  importance  be¬ 
cause  they^  determine  the  quantity  of  gas 
that  can  be  mixed  ivith  air,  compressed, 
ignited  and  expanded  in  any  given  min¬ 
ute,  and  as  this  expanding  gas  is  the 
source  of  power  their  consideration  comes 
first. 

Other  factors  of  less  importance,  but 
still  influencing  largely  the  amount  of 
available  power  that  may  be  recovered 
from  the  expanding  gas  are,  kind  of  fuel 
used,  pressure  to  which  compression  is 
carried,  atmospheric  condition  ;  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  probably  everyone  has  no¬ 
ticed  the  increased  power  and  “pep”  that 
a  motor  has  shown  under  certain  weather 
conditions.  The  condition  and  size  of  the 
valves,  the  form  of  the  combustion  space, 
the  typo  and  intensity  of  the  spark  em¬ 
ployed.  tlie  governing  system  and  the  tim¬ 
ing  of  the  valves  and  spark  are  other 
things  that  tend  to  increase  or  reduce 
the  power  output  of  an  engine  according 
to  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong..  The 
last  named  is  a  very  important  item  and 
must  be  closely  w.ntched  and  regulated  to 
secure  maximum  power.  With  these  ex¬ 
amples  of  power  influencing  factors  se¬ 
lected  from  many  others  it  is  easily  seen 
why  no  formula  can  be  relied  upon  for 
accurate  results  under  all  eases.  The 
rule  given  below,  however,  takes  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  bore,  stroke,  revolutions 
per  minute  and  the  number  of  cylinders, 
or  in  other  words,  the  “cylinder  displace¬ 
ment.”  and  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  from  l.'l.OOO  to  15.000  cubic  inches 
cylinder  displacement  are  necessary  for  a 
horsepower. 

First  find  the  cubical  contents  of  the 
cylinder  by  multiplying  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder  or  bore  in  inches  by  itself 
and  this  product  by  .7854  and  this  final 
product  by  the  length  of  the  stroke  in 
inches.  The  contents  of  one  cylinder  ob- 
taiiK'd  as  above  is  then  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  revolutions  made  per  minute 
and  the  product  so  obtained  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cylinders  in  use. 

This  final  product  is  then  divided  by 
from  1.3,000  to  15,000,  as  .iudgment  seems 
to  indicate,  the  quotient  being  the  ap¬ 
proximate  horsepower  that  the  engine 
would  deliver.  The  factors  enumerated 
at  the  beginning  of  this  reply  are  taken 
into  consideration  when  determining  the 
divisor  to  be  used,  an  engine  of  good  de¬ 
sign  and  in  good  condition  taking  the 
smaller  one.  while  one  having  fewer  of 
the  desirable  features  would  take  the 
larger  of  the  two. 

Stated  in  the  form  of  a  formula  the  rule 
becomes ; 

X  I*  X  .7854  X  R  X  N 

- - =  horsepower 

13,000  to  15,000 

where  D  =  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches 
L  =  length  of  stroke  in  inches 
R  =  revolutions  per  minute 
N  =  number  of  cylinders. 

As  stated  in  the  paragraph  above,  a 
divisor  between  13.000  and  15,000  suited 
to  the  condition  of  the  engine  may  be 
chosen  and  for  average  conditions  14,000 
will  be  about  right. 

The  following  case  will  show  somewhat 
the  degree  of  accuracy  to  expect:  A  sin¬ 
gle  cylinder  engine  with  a  4^^-incb  bore 
and  a  (5-ineh  stroke  was  tested  by  means 
of  a  prony  brake — a  reliable  device  show¬ 
ing  the  exact  horsepower  of  the  engine — 
:ind  was  found  to  be  developing  3.42 
horsepower  when  running  at  442  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute.  The  engine  was  rated 
by  the  manufacturer  as  a  three-horse¬ 
power  machine  when  running  at  450  rev¬ 
olutions  per  minute,  the  brake  test  show¬ 
ing  it  to  be  con.servatively  rated.  Taking 
the  speed  of  this  engine  as  442  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute  and  figuring  the  horse¬ 
power  by  the  formula  we  w'ould  have : 

No. 

Dia.  Dia.  Stk.  R.  per  M.  Cyls. 

4V>  X  4%  X  .7854x  6  x  442  x  1 


14,000 

taking  in  this  ease  the  average  of  the  two 
divisors  given.  This  gives  ns  a  result  of 
,3.03  plus  horsepower,  taearly  one-lialf 
hor.sepower  less  than  shown  by  the  actual 
brake  test,  an  error  this  time  on  the  side 
of  safety.  With  engines  not  so  well  de¬ 
signed  or  less  carefully  built  ,  however, 
the  error  is  quite  likely  to  be  on  the  other 
side,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
power-developing  qualities  of  an  engine 
it  is  best  to  test  it  for  a  length  of  time 
under  a  known  load,  for  only  under  this 
condition  can  the  actual  power  of  the  en¬ 
gine  be  determined,  and,  what  is  of  more 
importance,  the  way  it  stands  up  under 
a  continued  full  load.  B.  H.  S. 
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Spray  Trees  Now  For 
San  Jose  Scale 

The  dormant  period — during  the  late  fall,  mild  days  in 
winter  and  early  spring — is  the  proper  time  to  spray  trees 
for  San  Jose  Scale,  Oyster  Shell  Scale,  Peach  Leaf  Curl 
and  many  other  pests. 

Begin  about  two  weeks  after  the  leaves  fall.  Spray 
any  time  when  weather  is  suitable  until  shortly  before 
buds  open  in  the  spring. 

Make  sure  of  doing  the  work  thoroughly  by  using 
either  B.  T.  S.  or  Lime  Sulphur  Solution.  These  two 
Orchard  Brand  spray  materials  are  equally  efficient  for 
dormant  period  spraying,  and  can  be  relied  upon  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  clean  trees  from  all  scale  infestations.  Orchard 
Brand  Lime  Sulphur  is  in  liquid  form,  always  of  uniform 
strength,  while  B.  T.  S.  has  the  advantage  of  being 
a  dry  product  with  less  bulk,  no  leakage  and  is  more 
easily  handled. 

The  best  crop  insurance  is  good  spray  materials.  What 
to  use  in  each  case,  how  much, 
when  and  how  to  spray,  how  to 
•avoid  injury  to  trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery — these  are  serious  problems 
in  spraying.  Our  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  is  able  and  always  ready  to 
give  reliable  advice.  We  invite 
you  to  write  us  for  any  needed 
information. 


0'^*ch^^v/ 

Brand^ 

Spray  Materials 


A  complete  line  of  standard¬ 
ized  Insecticides  and  Fungi¬ 
cides  manufactured  by  the 
largest  chemical  company  ia 
America. 


Genei*al  Oiemte 

Insecticide  Dept,  25  Broad  St,  NewYbrk^ 


Mnte  (or  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  48  Elm  Street.  QuIncy.  III. 


A  Year 
To  Pay 


Book  of  Farm 
Necessities 

Shows  wonder¬ 
ful  bargains  in 
cream  separa¬ 
tors,  drills,  cul¬ 
tivators,  saw 
frames,  circu¬ 
lar  saws,  feed 
cookers,in- 
cubators, 
brooders,  w 
paints,roof^ 
ing,etc.  Write 
for  copy.  — 

■  I  only  coupon — no  money — we  will 

ship  the  grinder  on  the  30  days’  free  trial— and  give  you  a  year 
to  pay  if  you  keep  it.  No  fairer  offer  ever  made.  Send  now. 

If  you  don’t  order  grinder  send  post  card  for  big.Free  Catalog.  / 

The  Hartman  Co.,  D^itzBocMcago 


Pay  Nothing 

Until  60  Days 

Send  no  money — just  mail  coupon— and  we  will  send 
you  this  strong,  durable  Majestic  Hand  Feed  Grinder 
for  Table  Meal  and  Poultry  Feed,  for  30  days’  free 
use.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  make  first  small  pay¬ 
ment  in  60  days  and  take  a  full  year  to  pay.  If  not 
satisfactory,  return  it  in  30  days  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways. 

Keed  Grinder 

For  Table  Meal  (All  Grains)  and  Poultry  Feed 

Has  special  universal  grinding  plates  which  ara 
guickly  and  easily  adjusted  for  fine  or  coarse  grind¬ 
ing.  Burrs  made  of  • 

_ri^diy  tested  and  .  ^HE  HARTMAN  CO. 

inspected..  Grintto  /  4019  LaSalle  Street 

Dept.  1280  Chicago,  III. 


fine  table  meal 
from  oats,  barley. 


Send  I^ed  Grinder  M*.  453TMA^ 
any  otner  grain;  ,  If  satisfactory,  I  will  pay  $1.10  in 
same  grains  coarse  /  .®®4ays,  balance  in  6  payments  of 
and  also  dry  bone.  /  «fl2  ea<:h  every  60  days  until  price 
shells,  etef,  for  /  , 

poultry.  See  cou-  /  'JI  ?? 

port  for  price  and  ' 
our  liberal  year-to-pay  terms.  j 


you  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 


SEND^ 


/ 


Kame  . 


/ 


Address. 


/  Nearest  shipping  point. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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TShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Putting  Up  a  Line  Shaft 
An  Ai.l-’kovnd  Helper. — The  small 


gasoline  engine  has  become  a  fixture  on 
nearly  every  farm.  The  question  has 
changed  from  “What  could  I  do  with  a 
gasoline  engine?”  to  “W’hat  could  I  do 
•without  one?”  It  is  used  for  pumping 
wafer,  grinding  feed,  doing  the  milking 
and  numerous  other  chores.  Its  full  ad¬ 
vantages  cannot  be  reaped,  however, 
without  some  means  of  quickly  belting  it 
to  the  various  machines  that  it  is  capable 
of  driving  and  this  is  best  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  a  line  shaft.  If  the  engine 
is  ■w'ell  set  up  on  a  secure  foundation  and 
belted  to  a  properly  aligned  shaft  there 
will  be  almost  no  limit  to  the  machines 
that  may  be  grouped  about  it  and  to  the 
jobs  that  it  can  be  made  to  do. 

Requirements  op  Shaft. — Putting  up 
a  line  shaft  is  not  a  difficult  piece  of  work, 
but  it  is  one  that  requires  considerable 
care  if  the  shaft  is  to  work  properly.  The 
essentials  for  successful  running  are  that 
the  shaft  is  well  supported  by  properly 
placed  bearings,  so  that- it  is  free  to  turn 
easily  without  bending,  and  that  its  axis 
lies  in  the  same  planes,  both  horizontally 
and  vertically,  as  does  the  engine  .shaft. 
The  only  tools  needed  to  secure  these  con¬ 
ditions  are  the  straight  edge,  chalk  and 
line,  steel  square,  plumb-bob  and  level ; 
tools  that  are  found  on  every  farm. 

Starting  the  Work. — With  the  en¬ 
gine  already  in  place,  carefully  leveled  up 
and  bolted  to  a  firm  foundation,  the  first 
step  is  to  secure  a  center  line  from  -which 
the  remainder  of  the  work  may  be  laid 
out.  This  is  done  by  holding  a  straight¬ 
edge  against  the  machined  surface  of  one 
of  the  wheels,  as  shown  in  the  sketch. 
Fig.  (!20,  and  having  a  helper  drop  a 
plumb-bob  down  from  each  end  and  care¬ 
fully  mark  the  points  on  the  floor.  _  A 
small  nail  is  driven  at  (A),  the  point 
nearest  the  balance  wheel  of  the  engine. 
The  chalk  line  is  looped  over  this  nail, 
and  after  chalking  the  line  it  is  stretched 
up  and  held  in  such  a  position  that  it 
cuts  through  the  point  (B)  located  by 
the  i)lumb-bob.  After  being  stretclx'd  up 
taut  the  line  is  snapped,  giving  jis  a  line 
(AX)  at  right  angles  to  the  engine  shaft. 

Laying  Out  the  Plan. — On  the  line 
(A  X)  a  point  (C)  is  chosen  directly 
under  the  place  where  it  is  desired  to 
hang  the  line  of  shafting.  Another  small 
nail  is  driven  here  and  the  points  (D) 
and  (E)  located  at  equal  distances  from 
it  and  as  far  apart  as  the  floor  space  will 
permit.  Drive  small  nails  at  these  points 
as  well,  and  use  them  as  centers  in  lay¬ 
ing  out  the  arcs  which  intersect  at  (F) 
and  (G).  A  fine, wire,  such  as  stovepipe 
w’ire,  is  used  in  laying  out  these  arcs,  and 
the  same  radius — one  as  long  as  the  floor 
space  will  permit — is  used  on  both  sides. 
Cord  cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose,  as 
it  might  stretch,  making  the  work  inac¬ 
curate.  A  chalk  line  now  struck  through 
the  points  (F)  and  (G)  will  be  parallel 
to  the  engine  shaft.  This  line  can  be 
transferred  to  the  ceiling  where  the  shaft 
is  to  be  hung  by  means  of  the  plumb-bob, 
the  bob  being  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
and  carefully  moved  about  until  the  point 
is  directly  over  the  line.  This_  location  is 
then  marked  on  the  ceiling  -with  a  small 
nail,  and  the  position  of  the  other  end  of 
the  line  found  in  the  same  way,  A  line 
struck  through  these  two  points  will  be 
parallel  to  the  engine  shaft  in  a  vertical 
plane  and  the  shaft  hangers  can  be  placed 
and  bolted  up  with  this  line  as  a  center 
line.  To  make  the  .shaft  parallel  with  the 
ehgine  shaft  in  a  horizontal  plane  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  level  it  carefully 
after  it  has  been  put  in  place.  With  a 
cdi'penter’s  level  test  it  along  the  top,  and 
adjust  it  uj>  or  down  until  the  bubble 
shows  level  in  every  spot.  In  doing  this 
the  level  should  be  reversed  at  every  trial, 
to  eliminate  any  inaccuracy  that  might 
exist  in  the  level. 

Hanoi.ng  the  Shaft. — Iron  hangers, 
such  as  can  be  obtainecf  through  any  hard¬ 
ware  or  from  any  mail-order  house,  are 
a  little  more  convenient  to  use  and  adjust, 
and  present  a  little  better  appearance, 
but  if  the  idea  is  to  install^  the  shafting 
as  cheaply  as  is  consistent  with  good  serv¬ 
ice,  hangers  and  bearings  can  be  made 
from  h.ard  wood  like  the  cut.  Fig.  tl21. 
that  will  meet  every  farm  requirement. 
These  need  little  explanation,  as  the 
drawing  shows  their  construction  quite 
clearly.  The  posts  (A)  (A)  are  fitted 

to  the  other  pieces  as  .shown  by  the  detail 
at  (B1  and  are  held  in  this  position  by 
the  bolts  (G)  (G),  the  heads  being  coun¬ 
tersunk  so  that  the  hanger  may  be  placed 
flat  against  the  upper  floor  to  which  it  is 
secured  by  bolts  or  lag  screws  The  writer 
knows  of 'a  line  shaft  that  is  supported  by 
hangers  and  bearings  of  this  kind  that  has 
been  in  every-day  service,  doing  the  usual 
farm  chores,' for  the  past  10  years,  and  as 
far  as  their  condition  could  be  judged 
from  appearance,  the  bearings  are  good 
for  a  lifetime  yet.  The  bearings  are  made 
by  clamping  two  pieces  of  hard  wood  in 
the  vise  and  boring  in  from  each  side  to 
the  center  so  that  the  hole  will  extend 
equarely  through.  This  is  then  smoothed 
up  with  a  gouge  and  rasp,  and  an  oil  hole 
bored  in  the  top  half.  A  few  days’  soak¬ 
ing  in  oil  improves  them  but  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  This  bearing  can  be  moved  along 
its  support  or  adjusted  up  or  down  by 
means  of  shims  beneath  it.  as  found  neces¬ 
sary  in  lining  up  the  shaft.  If  kept  well 
oiled  or  greased  until  they  become  worn 


in  and  oil  soaked  they  will  require  very 
little  further  attention. 

The  Pulleys. — The  selection  of  pul¬ 
leys  is  sometimes  somewhat  of  a  puzzle. 
For  general  use  the  wood  split  pulleys 
give  the  best  results.  Split  pulleys  are 
specified  because  they  can  be  separated  in 
halves  and  placed  on  the  shaft  at  any 
point  without  disturbing  others.  The  pul¬ 
leys  should  have  a  rim  width  slightly 
greater  than  that  of  the  belt  to  be  used 
•u’ith  them,  and  unless  used  for  a  machine 
having  tight  and  loose  pulleys,  should  be 
slightly  crowned  to  aid  in  keeping  the 
belt  in  place.  A  machine  having  a  tight 
and  loose  pulley  combination  requires  a 
flat-face  driving  pulley  with  a  width  of 
face  somewhat  greater  than  twice  the 
■width  of  the  belt  used  with  it. 

Size  of  Pulleys. — To  be  able  to  de¬ 
termine  the  size  pulleys  to  use  on  the  line 


shaft  to  give  the  various  driven  machines 
their  pro])er  speed  it  is  first  necessary  to 
know  the  revolutions  made  per  minute 
by  it.  This  is  best  obtained  by  means  of 
a  speed  indicator,  but  if  one  is  not  obtain¬ 
able  and  the  speed  of  the  engine  is  known 
to  a  certainly  the  revolutions  made  by  the 
.shaft  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
diameter  of  the  belt  pulley  on  the  engine 
by  the  revolutions  made  per  minute,  and 
dividing  this  product  by  the  diameter  of 
the  driven  pulley  on  the  line  shaft,  the 
diameters  in  both  cases  being  taken  in 
the  same  unit,  usually  inches.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  suppose  the  engine  to  be  making 
500  revolutions  per  minute,  or  R.P.M.  as 
it  is  usually  expre.ssed,  and  to  have  a  belt 
wheel  10  inches  in  diameter.  If  this  is 
belted  to  a  pulley  20  inches  in  diameter 
on  the  shaft  the  line  shaft  will  make  250 
R.P.M. —  (500  X  10)  divided  by  20 
equals  250. 

Speed. — Machines  such  as  milk  sep¬ 
arators,  pumps  and  electric  generators, 
used  in  connection  with  this  shaft,  must 
each  be  run  at  a  certain  specified  speed 
to  do  satis-faetory  work.  These  machines 
are  usually  equipped  wuth  a  driving  pul¬ 
ley  by  the  manufacturer,  and  as  the 
proper  speed  at  which  to  operate  them  is 
known,  the  user’s  problem  is  to  determine 
the  proper-sized  pulley  to  use  on  the  line 


shaft  to  get  this  speed.  This  is  done  by 
multiplying  the  R.P.M.  that  should  be 
made  by  the  machine  by  the  diameter  of 
its  puHe.v  and  dividing  this  product  by 
the  R.P.M.  of  the  line  shaft.  The  result 
will  be  the  proper  size  pulley  to  use  on 
the  shaft.  As  an  example,  suppose  a 
cream  separator  with  a  pullo.v  four  inches 
in  diameter  and  making  626  R.P.M.  is 
to  be  driven  from  a  line  shaft  running  at 
210  R.P  M.  and  the  diameter  of  the  line 
shaft  pulley  is  desired.  It  is  found  as  fol¬ 
low’s  :  626  (R.P.M.  driven  pulley)  x  4 

(the  diameter  of  driven  pulley)  divided 
by  210  (the  R.P.M.  made  by  shaft) 
equals  11.02  plus  (the  required  diameter 
of  driving  pulley).  In  actual  practice  a 
12-iuch  pulley  w’ould  be  used.  Often  a 
roinodeb'd  building  is  used  for  a  farm 
pow’er  house  and  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  have  things  just  as  w’e  w’ish  them,  but 
it  is  w'ell  to  keep  in  mind  what  is  good 
practice  and  make  our  arrangement  of 
shafting  and  machines  conform  as  closely 
as  possible  to  it. 

Torsional  Stress. — When  a  shaft  is 
at  work  there  is  considerable  twisting,  or 


torsioiral  stress  as  it  is  called,  undergone 
by  it.  The  engine  is  turning  it  one  di¬ 
rection  and  the  machine  to  which  it  is 
'belted  is  trying  to  turn  it  in  the  opposite. 
To  reduce  this  to  the  minimum,  place  the 
shaft  through  the  middle  of  the  building 
and  arrange  the  driven  machinery  along 
each  side.  As  suggested  above,  though, 
this  is  not  ahvays  possible  because  of  lack 
of  w’idth  in  the  building,  this  arrangement 
in  a  narrow  building  making  the  belts  too 
.short  and  causing  them  to  run  too  nearly 
vertical,  both  of  these  conditions  requir¬ 
ing  too  tight  a  belt  to  prevent  slipping. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  place  the  shafting 
along  one  side  and  so  arrange  the  machin¬ 
ery  that  the  heavy  machines  requiring 
the  most  power  come  nearest  to  the  en¬ 
gine.  Also  see  that  there  are  plenty  of 
shaft  hangers  and  that  all  of  the  principal 
driving  pulleys  are  put  close  up  to  one, 
so  that  there  is  little  spring  to  the  shaft 
while  at  work. 

With  the  present  lack  of  farm  labor  it 
is  necessary  that  we  use  every  mechanical 
device  possible  to  lighten  and  hasten  our 
work.  While  the  line  shaft  described  is 
comparatively  inexpensive  to  put  up  it 


wdll  be  found  to  be  the  best  ally  of  the 
gas  engine  obtainable,  and  the  two  used 
together  will  be  rated  as  the  best  hired 
man  on  the  i)Iace,  working  uucomplain- 
ingly,  early  and  late,  at  the  routine  work 
of  the  farm  that  requires  so  much  atten¬ 
tion.  rorert  h.  smith. 


Cleaning  a  Well 

Two  years  ago  .seven  rabbit.s  got  into 
my  well  and  there  decayed.  At  that  time 
I  had  the  well  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
scrubbed  with  a  scrubbing  compound. 
Since  the  drought  I  notice  the  same  taste 
in  the  water.  There  appears  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  but  water  in  the  well.  The  well  is  35 
feet  deep.  The  lower  10  feet  is  lined  with 
cement  tile,  and  the  rest  with  stone.  The 
water  is  about  11  feet  deep  at  present. 
Can  you  recommend  or  suggest  any  clean¬ 
ing  preparation  that  probably  will  do  thia 
job  once  for  all?  The  tiles  now  cost  ^ 
each,  and  I  do  not  care  to  throw  them 
away.  w.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

The  present  bad  taste  to  the  water  of 
your  well  cannot  come  from  the  pollution 
of  two  years  ago.  You  should  look  fob  a 
new  source,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
you  will  find  this  in  a  neighboring  ces.s- 
pool  or  privy  vault.  In  times  of  drought, 
or  after  unusually  heavy  pumping,  the 
level  of  the  ground  water  is  lowered,  and 
sources  of  pollution  that  do  not  ordinarily 
affect  a  well  may  be  tapped.  It  occurs  at 
times,  too.  that  the  effluent  from  a  cess¬ 
pool  finally  finds  it  way  to  wells  from 
which  it  has  long  been  kept  by  the  inter¬ 
vening  earth.  This  is  most  likely  to  occur 
when  a  well  is  drawing  its  water  from 
an  unusual  distance  because  of  the  scant 
supply  or  heavy  pumping  above  referred 
to.  _  ( )f  cour.se,  no  cleaning  of  a  W’ell  will 
avail  if  it  is  subject  to  continuous  con¬ 
tamination  from  some  more  or  less  distant 
source,  and  you  should  look  carefully  for 
some  such  po.ssible  one  if  the  water  still 
.has  a  bad  and  unusual  taste  after  having 
been  thoroughly  cleaned.  M.  n.  D. 


Cementing  a  Well 

T  should  like  your  advice  in  regard  to  a 
well  which  I  am  digging.  We  had  it 
down  to  a  depth  of  about  20  feet,  and 
were  getting  a  very  fair  flow  of  water, 
but  the  well  digger  advised  going  three  or 
four  feet  deeper,  to  make  sure  of  a  good 
storage  supply.  He  thereupon  blasted,  to 
get  rid  of  a  rock,  and  struck  a  porous 
ledge,  through  which  the  water  runs  as 
fast  as  it  comes  into  Gie  well.  He  now 
states  that  in  order  to  get  the  storage 
capacity,  which  I  would  have  had  before 
we  struck  this  ledge,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  dig  down  below  the  ledge  as  far  as  we 
had  already  dug  before  we  came  to  it. 
This  will  mean  greatly  increased  cost, 
and  the  possibility  of  finding  another 
ledge,  which  will  spoil  the  entire  well. 
Will  you  advise  me  if  it  would  be  prac¬ 
tical  to  cement  the  bottom  of  the  well  as 
it  now  stands,  as  far  up  as  the  ledge  ex¬ 
tends,  thus  forming  a  reservoir  for  the 
water  which  comes  in  above  the  cement 
wall?  If  this  is  practical,  will  it  be 
necessary  to  cement  around  the  entire 
well,  or  simply  around  that  part  of  it 
where  the  ledge  is  located?  w.  M  .E.  w. 

Marlbcrough,  Mass. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  water 
from  one  saturated  stratum  of  soil  leaka 
into  an  unsaturated  stratum  above  or  be¬ 
low  if  the  access  to  it  is  gained  through 
the  bore  of  the  well.  In  cased  wells,  the 
remedy  is  to  carry  the  casing  through  the 
porous  stratum  and  thus  seal  it ;  in  dug 
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wells  the  solution  of  the  problem  may  not 
be  so  easy.  Each  well  is,  of  course,  a 
case  for  individual  treatment,  according 
to  the  conditions  present.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  two  remedies  suggested  in 
the  case  of  your  well  are  both  practicable, 
though  no  one  knows  what  deeper  digging 
might  reveal.  If  the  porous  ledge  is  thin, 
a  reservoir  below  it  might  be  dug,  an 
your  well-digger  suggests,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that,  after  penetrating  it,  you 
would  find  another  saturated  stratum  that 
would  give  you  a  sufficient  yield  of  water. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  you  cannot  seal  the  lower  portion 
of  the  well  already  dug  by  a  concrete 
bottom  and  wall,  making  a  cistern  for 
holding  the  water  flowing  into  it  from 
above.  As  to  whether  the  porous  ledge 
could  be  sealed  without  encasing  the  en¬ 
tire  bore  of  the  well,  only  an  examination 
would  show.  If  your  well  digger  is  a  man 
of  intelligence  and  experience  in  your 
locality,  his  advice  should  probably  be 
followed.  It  would  certainly  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  one  not  on  the  ground  to  give 
you  definite  instructions.  v  n  D. 


Water  Righto 

The  water  which  supplies  our  house 
and  barn  is  obtained  from  a  spring  on  an 
adjacent  property,  running  therefrom 
through  a  lead  pipe.  It  has  run  ov  .  75 
years,  we  know.  The  land  on  which  the 
spring  is  located  was  originally  part  of 
our  farm  when  it  was  owned  by  ano  r 
man.  who  bequeathed  the  portion  contain¬ 
ing  the  spring,  which  was  an  open  lot 
with  no  buildings  of  any  sort  on  it,  to  a 
son.  who  sold  it  to  another  man,  who 
ha.s  built  a  house  near  the  spring  and 
u.ses  the  water  for  his  house  and  barn. 
When  there  is  a  dry  spell  he  uses  so  much 
that  we  do  not  get  any,  and  be  refuses  to 
allow  us  to  make  entry  on  his  land  to  re¬ 
pair  the  pipe  or  to  find  out  the  cause  of 
the  water  .stopping  when  it  does  stop. 
What  are  our  legal  rights  in  this  matter, 
and  what  redress  have  we?  A  M.  8. 

New  Jersey. 

Toil  have  undoubtedly  obtained  a  pre¬ 
scriptive  right  to  an  easement  in  your 
neighbor’s  property  to  the  extent  of  the 
use  of  the  waters  as  in  former  years,  and 
this  gives  you  the  privilege  of  entry  on 
his  property  to  keep  your  flow  open  and 
your  pipes  in  repair.  He  has  absolutely 
no  right  to  interfere  with  theflow  of 
water  siich  as  you  have  been  used  to. 
Notify  him  at  once,  in  writing,  keeping  a 
copy  of  the  letter,  that  you  are  entitled 
to  the  use  of  the  spring  as  formerly,  and 
that  you  wish  to  repair  the  pipe  so  that 
you  can  get  the  usual  flow,  and  that  for 
any  interference  on  his  part  with  this 
right  you  will  hold  him  responsible  for  in 
damage.s.  If  he  still  refuses  to  let  you 
enter  his  property,  notify  him  that  you 
will  proceed  to  get  an  injunction  restrain¬ 
ing  him  from  interfering  with  your  right. 
This,  of  course,  will  be  costly  to  both 
parties,  but  it  is  the  only  means  you  have 
to  keep  your  rights  open,  for  if  you  let 
him  go  he  will  eventually  obtain  the  right 
to  the  full  use  of  the  spring.  If  you  can¬ 
not  come  to  peaceable  terms  with  him  it 
will  pay  you  to  obtain  the  services  of  the 
best  lawyer  in  your  neighborhood  to  look 
after  your  interests.  The  best  is  cheapest 
in  the  end.  You  have  a  valuable  right 
which  should  not  be  lost, 


Transplanting  Grapevin« 

When  is  the  best  time  of  year  to  move 
a  grapevine?  m.  r. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

It  is  very  rarely  economica'i  to  attempt 
to  transplant  a  grapevine,  especially  if  it 
be  over  three  years  of  age.  One  can  pur¬ 
chase  for  a  very  nominal  sum  a  one-year 
plant  fi'om  a  nui-seryman  that  will  come 
to  bearing  after  the  third  year  planted. 
Not  much,  if  any,  fruit  can  be  expected 
from  an  old  vine  that  has  been  transplant¬ 
ed  for  two  .years,  as  the  root  system  must 
be  cut  back  severely.  If  the  variety  be 
one  that  is  difiicult  to  obtain  from  the 
nurseryman,  cuttings  may  he  taken  from 
the  vine  this  Fall  after  the  first  hard 
freeze,  kept  in  a  cool  cellar  in  sand  over 
Winter,  and  then  the  coming  Spring 
planted  in  a  trench  in  a  rich  part  of  the 
garden.  The  cuttings  should  be  made 
from  the  growth  of  the  current  season 
and  should  be  about  nine  inches  in  length. 
The  low’er  cut  of  each  should  be  made 
cloe;e  to  a  bud,  w’hile  the  top  should  have 
two  or  more  inches  of  cane  above  the  top 
bud.  These,  when  planted  in  the  trench, 
should  be  deep  enough  so  that  the  top  bud 
i.s  just  above  the  surface  of  the  soil  ■w’hen 
filled  in.  The  Fall  following  there  should 
be  several  desirable  plants  for  setting  in 
permanent  locations. 

If  it  is  desired  to  transplant,  care 
should  be  taken  that  a  considerable  ball  of 
earth  is  dug  with  the  roots  embedded 
therein,  disturbed  as  little  as  possible. 
Again,  it  is  necessary  that  the  hole  into 
which  the  vine  is  to  be  placed  is  no  deeper 
than  that  from  which  the  vine  was  re¬ 
moved,  as  the  transplant  should  stand  at 
about  the  same  level.  The  soil  should  bo 
•n’ell  compacted.  Tr.ansplanting  of  the 
vine  may  be  done  either  in  the  Fall  after 
the  dormant  period  i8  reached,  or  it  may 
be  done  early  in  the  Spring  before  growth 
starts.  One  time  has  proven  about  as  de¬ 
sirable  as  the  other.  f.  e.  gladwin. 


To  tell  a  mushroom,  merely  eat 
The  specimen  that  you  may  meet. 

And  note,  next  day,  wuth  studious  care. 
If  you’ve  stayed  here  or  gone  elsewhere. 

— Washington  Star. 


I.nyhiy  Out  Line  f^linft.  Fig.  <>20 
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TShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Countrjrwide  Produce  Situction 

Values  are  holding  somewhat  better. 
Advances  are  scarce,  but  declines  are  not 
so  sharp  as  earlier  in  the  season.  The 
three  prominent  lines  of  vegetables,  pota¬ 
toes,  onions  and  cabbages,  are  still  sag- 
I  ging  slowly  in  average  price,  but  have  be- 

1  come  fairly  steady  in  some  markets.  Po- 

^  tatoes  are  off  10c  to  25c  per  100  lbs.  in 

j  such  markets  as  C'hioago,  New  York  and 

I  P>oston.  They  have  advanced  a  little  in 

j  the  Far  West,  but  show  little  change  in 

'  the  shipping  .sections  of  Maine  and  West¬ 

ern  New  York.  The  general  range  of 
prices  throughout  the  country  is  much 
more  uniform  than  it  was  before  the  mar¬ 
ket  news  reporting  service  became  general. 
No.  1  white  potatoes  in  sacks  range  $1.40 
to  $2.10  per  100  lbs  for  carlots  in  ship¬ 
ping  sections  from  Idaho  to  Maine.  City 
wholesale  prices  throughout  the  country 
would  be  mostly  included  in  a  range  of  ,$2 
to  $2.50  per  100  lbs.  sacked.  The  best 
fcaMire  of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that 
although  the  supplies  have  been  coming 
in  very  fast  the  markets  have  taken  them 
'  all.  Trade  is  slow  and  pi’ices  still  rather 
weak,  but  possibly  the  worst  is  over  now 
that  the  carlot  volume  is  falling  off 
steadily. 

GOOD  DEMAND  FOB  APPLES. 

Attracted  by  good  prices.  Eastern  ap¬ 
ples  have  left  the  farm  earlier  than  usual 
this  year,  but  prices  have  fully  held  their 
own  as  a  rule.  High  colored  A2%  Bald¬ 
wins  bring  $5  in  Western  New  Y^ork  ship¬ 
ping  sections  and  stock  not  quite  so  good 
brings  $4.50  to  $4.75,  which  is  about  the 
average  price  for  standard  kinds  in  the 
I'lastern  producing  section,  except  Ben 
Davis,  which  sell  about  $1  below  the 
choicer  kinds.  The  range  in  the  large 
cities  is  $5  to  $5.50  for  Baldwins  A2%, 
also  Greenings,  Y'orks,  etc.,  and  more  for 
Kings.  Jonathans,  etc.  Top  grades  of 
Northwestern  boxed  apples  sell  around 
$.%50  per  box  in  leading  markets.  Sugar 
is  now  a  little  more  abundant  and  the 
effect  is  seen  in  activity  of  apples  and 
cranberries.  It  appears  as  if  the  very 
sizable  cranberry  crop  would  move  aloqg 
without  much  decline  from  the  prevailing 
high  prices  of  $8  to  $10  per  barrel  for 
choice  large  stock. 

ONIONS  DOING  A  LITTLE  BETTER. 

Signs  of  cleaning  up  appear  in  some 
onion  sections.  Prices  have  improved, 
averaging  25c  higher  than  low  point  of 
last  month,  and  range  $1.50  to  $2  per  100 
lbs.  sacked  in  leading  city  markets.  In 
the  country  sections  there  is  a  good  de.al 
of  desirable  stock  that  can  be  bought  for 
aiT)und  Ic  a  pound  in  large  lots  and  buy¬ 
ers  are  not  always  on  hand  at  that  price, 
judging  from  the  numerous  inquiries  for 
a  market  outlet.  New  Government  re¬ 
ports  show  that  the  crop  is  fully  1.000.000 
bushels  above  last  year’s,  and  various  pri¬ 
vate  reports  make  the  supply  still  larger. 

HARD  TO  SELL  CABBAGE. 

The  situation  for  cabbage  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  is  worse  than  for  onions  because  of 
the  presence  of  the  pressure  to  sell  early 
kinds  before  they  burst  or  spoil.  The 
yield  was  unusually  large  nearly  every¬ 
where  and  the  prices  somewhat  lower 
than  last  year,  ranging  now  $12  to  $25 
per  ton  in  bulk  and  city  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets.  The  late  kinds  sell  higher  than  the 
soft  early  and  mid-season  kinds  that  will 
not  last  long  in  storage. 

LITTLE  DEMAND  FOR  TURNIPS. 

Turnips  are  draggy  in  all  sections. 
They  may  be  bought  at  per  pound  in 
Northern  producing  sections  in  bulk  from 
growers.  Dealers  in  city  markets  pay  Ic 
to  l%c  in  the  East  and  2c  to  3c  per  lb.  in 
the  Routhwe.st,  which  last  section  is  a 
somewhat  attractive  market  for  turnips, 
although  demand  is  limited,  shipments 
often  being  made  in  less  than  carlots  with 
other  vegetables.  G.  b.  f. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — f''ive  States  voted  dry  in 
the  Nov.  5  elections — Ohio,  Washington, 
Florida,  Wyoming  and  Nevada.  This 
brings  the  number  of  dry  States  to  33. 
Michigan  voted  in  favor  of  equal  suffrage. 

Following  an  investigation  by  army  in- 
1  telligence  officers  and  others,  George  T. 

I  McQuade,  president  of  the  Coastwise 

i!  Lumber  Company,  17  Battery  Place,  New 

I  York ;  Chaiiles  Curtis,  vice-president,  and 

]  13  others,  including  the  company  counsel, 

John  W.  Van  Gordon,  were  arrested  Nov. 
;  7  by  .lames  M.  Power,  United  States  Mar¬ 

shal,  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  to  de¬ 
fraud  the  government.  The  principal 
charge  alleges  that  short- consignments  of 
lumber  were  made  to  the  government,  and 
that  in  some  instances  a  cheaper  grade 
•  was  substituted  in  deliveries. 

;  Plant  No.  2  of  the  Burgess  Aeroplane 

;  Company,  which  was  filled  with  govern¬ 

ment  airplanes,  and  the  Stearns  &  McKay 
Company  storehouse,  containing  more 
than  40  yachts,  were  destroyed  by  fire 
Nov.  7  at  Marblehead,  Mass.  Insurance 
i  officials  estimated  the  total  loss  at  $300,- 

000.  It  was  thought  the  fire  was  caused 
by  spontaneous  combustion. 

The  investigation  started  by  a  commit- 
ree  from  the  United  States  Senate  con¬ 
cerning  the  explosion  which  wrecked  the 
t  -Jbeil  loading  plant  of  the  T.  A.  Gillespie 

Company  at  Morgan,  N.  .1.,  October  4, 
(bneloped  Nov.  8  as  a  leading  fact  that 
tlie  government  will  pay  the  $3,000,000 
of  damages  that  resulted  to  property  own¬ 
ers  from  the  disaster.  It  was  stated  that 
the  government  is  rebuilding  the  plant 
an  ■*  is  for  the  families  of  the  de¬ 


pendents  of  the  explosion’s  victims.  The 
loss  on  the  plant  was  stated  to  be  $18,- 
OOO.flOO. 

Four  survivors  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  steamship  Dumaru,  which 
lightning  struck  and  set  afire  Oct.  10  last, 
were  brought  to  Honolulu  Nov.  7  on  a 
government  ve.ssel,  which  picked  them  up 
from  a  life  raft  200  miles  from  the  island 
of  Guam  after  they  had  suffered  terrible 
hardships.  They  are  the  only  known  sur¬ 
vivors  of  the  Dumaru’s  company  of  40. 
None  of  those  on  the  raft  had  any  food 
from  the  time  they  left  the  Dumaru, 
about  5  :15  P.  M.  Oct.  10,  until  picked  up 
Oct.  25.  The  meagre  supply  of  w:ater 
they  were  able  to  place  aboard  the  raft 
was  exhausted  the  day  before  they  wei'e 
rescued. 

Twenty  minutes  after  striking  what  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  mine,  the  Amei’-  i 
ican  steamer  Saetia,  a  5.000-ton  tramp, 
sank  25  miles  off  Ocean  City,  Md.,  Nov. 
0.  Thirty-seven  members  of  the  crew  are  i 
missing  and  47  were  saved.  ^ 

District  Attorney  Swann  notified  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Britis'h  government  Nov.  9 
that  he  was  willing  to  turn  over  Fritz 
Desquesne,  who  is  awaiting  sentence  for 
filing  a  false  claim  of  $.30,000  with  a  fire 
insurance  comimny,  to  the  British  author¬ 
ities  to  be  tried  on  a  charge  of  murder, 
providing  assurance  w'cre  given  that  Des¬ 
quesne  would  be  returned  to  seiwe  bis 
sentence  if  the  murder  charge  failed. 
Coudert  Brothers,  as  counsel  for  Great 
Britain,  a.sked  the  surrender  of  the  pris¬ 
oner.  The  British  accuse  him  as  the  man 
who  planted  explosives  that  sank  the 
British  ship  Tennyson  off  the  coast  of 
Brazil  in  1910  with  the  loss  of  three 
lives. 

Hundreds  of  claimants  lost  their  fight 
Nov.  11  to  obtain  damages  resulting  from 
the  death  of  relatives  in  the  steamer  East- 
land  disaster  in  Chicago  three  years  ago, 
in  which  812  persons  lost  their  lives.  The 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  disturb  Federal 
Court  deci'ees,  holding  that  the  Great 
Lakes  Towing  Company  had  a  .preferred 
claim  for  holding  the  vessel. 

THE  GREAT  WAR.— The  war  began 
.Tilly  28,  1914,  and  ended  Nov.  10.  1918, 
a  total  of  four  years,  three  months  and  15 
days,  or  in  all  l,.5r)7  days.  The  Central 
Powers  appeared  to  hold  victory,  broadly 
speaking,  for  almost  four  years.  In  the 
past  115  days  their  power  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  Casualties  of  the  Entente  Allies 
are  believed  to  reach  a  total  of  15,525.000, 
divided  as  follows :  Russia,  7.000,000  ; 
France,  4,000.000 ;  Great  Britain.  2.900,- 
OOO;  Italy,  1.000.000;  Belgium,  350.000; 
Rumania,  200.000;  United  States,  75.000. 
The  Central  Powers  are  believed  to  have 
lost  12,.350.000.  divided  as  follows;  Ger¬ 
many,  6,900.000;  Austria-Hungary,  4,- 
500.000;  Turkey,  750,000;  Bulgaria. 
200.000.  The  grand  total  of  estimated 
casualties  is  27.875.000,  of  which  the  dead 
alone  are  estimated  at  10.000.000.  The 
grand  total  of  the  money  cost  is  estimated 
at  $249,000,000,000,  some  of  which  may 
be  retrieved  from  Germany.  The  cost  is 
divided  among  the  Entente  Allies  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Russia.  .$30,000,000,000;  Great  { 

Britain,  $52,000,000,000;  France.  .$.32.- 
000.000,000 ;  United  States,  $40,000.- 
000,000  ;  Italy,  $12,000,000,000  ;  Rumania. 
$3,000,000,000;  Serbia,  $3,000,000,000. 
'Fhe  Entente  Allies  have  thus  spent  $172.- 
000.000.000,  the  Central  Powers  ,$77,000.- 
000.000.  These  figures  do  not  touch  on 
the  casualties  among  civilians  on  land 
and  sea.  or  the  private  property  looted  by 
the  Central  Powers  in  invaded  countries. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Conser¬ 
vation  Commission  of  New  York  an- 
nounces_  an  order  permitting  the  use  of 
ferrets  in  taking  rabbits  in  Broome.  Cort¬ 
land,  Madison,  Steuben,  Tioga  and  Tomp¬ 
kins  counties  until  Dec.  .31.  and  in  the 
counties  of  Chenango,  Niagara,  Ontario, 
Schuyler  and  Yates  until  Mai-ch  1,  1919, 
unless  sooner  revoked  by  the  commission. 
Only  holders  of  hunting  licenses  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  rabbits  with  ferrets,  and 
rabbits  hunted  in  this  way  are  to  be  taken 
by  shooting  only.  No  person  is  to  take 
more  than  six  rabbits  in  any  one  day. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held 
at  Detroit,  Dec.  10-12. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Milk  Standards  will  take  place 
in  Chicago.  HI.,  on  Dec.  8.  the  day  pre¬ 
ceding  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Association. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Annual  meeting  and  exhibition,  Ver¬ 
mont  State  Horticultural  Society,  St. 
.Tohnsbury,  Vt.,  Nov.  20-2,3. 

National  Grange,  annual  meeting,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  23. 

Americani  Royal  Livestock  Show,  Kan- 
.sas  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  16-2.3. 

New  .Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
Dec.  2-4. 

Fifth  Annual  National  Farmers’  Ex¬ 
position  and  Ohio  State  Apple  Show,  To¬ 
ledo.  O.,  Dec.  6-14. 

Dairymen’s  League,  annual  stockhold- 
er.s’  meeting,  .Ter.sey  City,  N.  J.,  Dec.  10. 

Wisconsin  Cheese  Maker.s’  Association, 
Auditorium,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Jan.  8-10, 
1919. 

Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting,  Detroit.  Dec.  dO-12. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  and  Neiy  York  State  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association,  joint  meeting,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  .Tail.  12,  1919. 

Third  Annual  New  .Tersey  Agricultural 
Convention,  Trenton,  Jau.  13-17. 


who  drink 
coifee  rfind 
suhs'tanhal 
relieF  when 
■tKey  change 

POSIUM 

This  pure,  whole¬ 
some  -table  drink 
does  noi  pntain 
‘  ca-ffeinebr  any 
other  harm-ful, 
nerve  dis-turb- 
jng  ingredien-fc. 


Sweeten  Up  Your  Roughage 


There  's  a  J^ason 


FOR  SAIF-296-AcreFanni 

1  XJIX  UnLiLi  bush;  valuable  tiinl 


1  P  7  miles 

obU-Acre  rarm  farm  c  r «,,« 


11.000  cash. 


Level.'  Good  buildiiig.s.  Se.BOO) 
HARRY  VAIL,  New  Jllirord,  Oi-snge  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Personal  Christmas  Greeting  Cards  rudUdr"sr“® 

21sentpostpaid,oiily$l .  A.  HOWIE,  Minulaclursr.BEEilE.VT. 

Cuinnl  Plnunv  Gnhulled  white  is  best.  $7  Bu.  Bow  now. 
oneUT  UlOYer  a.  BLOOMINGDALE,  .Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Cobbler  Seed  Potatoes  R*  BEm.  SMITH,  Nisi>w>doK.Va. 


FERTIUZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  seneral 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


Stock  will  greedily  eat  it 

Use  Cane  Mola,  a  pure  100%  sugar¬ 
cane  molasses,  with  old  hay,  straw, 
corn  etover,  etc.  Also  with  grains. 
Dry,  untempting  feeds  become  pal¬ 
atable  and  digestible,  because  of  the 
sugar  and  natural  salts  in 


I 


Don’t  give  your  stock  expensive  prepared 
feeds.  Practice  real  conservation.  Cows 
yield  1.’)%  to  2.’>%  increase  in  milk, 
ilorsos  do  more  work.  Hogs  and  other 
stock  gain  weight  rapidly.  Endorsed  by 
Governinent  Expcuinient  Stations. 

Feeding  Costs  Reduced  to  a  Minimum 

Cane  Mola  is  sol<r  in  000-11).  barrels,  or 
smaller  sizes  if  desired.  Tell  us  what 
roughage  yon  have  available.  We  will 
send  yon  onr  booklet  and  expert  advice 
on  economical  feeding.  Write  ns  to-day. 

Pure  Cane  Molasses  Corp. 

69-D  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 

Distributors  conveniently  located 
throughout  the  United  States. 


5,000  KIEFFEK  PEAK,  2  ami  .l-year. 

6,000  YELLOW  TKANSP.  APPLE,  3  year. 
6,000  DELICIOUS  “  2  and  3-year. 

600  MONTMOKENCY  CHEKKY,  3  -year. 
UUIDGEVILLE  NURSERIES,  Myerft  Son.BRlDGKViLLK. Del 

LARGE  ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB  and  WITLOOF 

THirnR  Y  RnnT^  forcing  in  cellar  or  greenhouse 
CniLUAl  IVUUliJ  during  winter.  Catalogue  free. 
liAKUY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  New  York 

1  SO  FARMS  FOR  SALE  Delaware  River 

Valley,  Bucks  Co.,  Penn.,  from  5  to  200  acres;  now  is  the 
time  to  buy.  Bow  catalogue.  HORACE  6.  REEDER.  Hewtown,  Pi. 

2  miles  from  railroad 
1  town;  large  sugar- 
I  timber  lot;  spring  water; 
ample  buildings;  28  cows;  6  horses;  tools  and  crop*  in¬ 
cluded.  $10,000;  part  cash.  Income  last  year,  $5,000.  Write 
PERRY  FARM  AGENCY,  •  Canaioharie,  New  York 


The  National 
Government 

and  man^ 

State  Governments^^i^,::..^ 

have  chosen 


jpOR  20  years  the  most 
-*■  famous  “Quality  Silos.” 
The  Harder  will  cut  down 
your  feed  bills  and  increase 
your  dairy  profits. 

PRICE 

ADVANCE 

Owing  to  rising  costs, 
we  must  shortly  advance 
prices.  Orders  placed  in 
December  or  January  can 
have  present  prices.  Buy 
now  and  save  money. 

Write  for  free  Book 

“Saving  with  Siloi” 

HARDER  MFC.  CO. 

U  Box  11  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


Do  you  raise  corn  ? 
Our  book  “Corn:  The 
Foundation  ol  Profit¬ 
able  Farm¬ 
ing’’  will 
help  you. 


Victory 


“Potatoes;  A 
Money  Crop”  is 
a  worthwhile 
farm  book  for 
all  potato 
growers. 


The  Huns  are  whipped  and  you  men  on  the  farin 
have  done  your  full  share.  Unforturiately,  the  millions 
of  men  which  are  in  the  army,  munition  plants  and  ship 
yards  cannot  be  released  for  many  months.  Farmers  every¬ 
where  find  it  hard  to  get  good  help  and  realize  what  it  means  for 
us  fertilizer  men  to  get  the  labor  necessary  to  manufacture  and  ship 
fertilizer.  Help  is  short  everywhere;  orders  are  sure  to  be  delayed. 
Protect  your  crops  by  ordering  your  spring  fertilizer  NOW 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Fertilizers 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

1857'  The  Business  Farmers’  Standard  tor  Over  Sixty  Years  :1919 

will  solve  your  help  problem  by  help'ng  you  to  get  ‘  a  greater  yield 
from  every  field.” 

Get  the  benefit  of  experienced,  reliable  “help”  by  ordering  a  supply  of 
E.  Frank  Coe’s  fertilizers.  They  will  work  long  hours  for  your  success 
and  Will  not  quit  in  the  middle  of  the  season.  These  famous 
brands  will  furnish  a  continuous  supply  of  food  for  the  crop  from 
planting  until  harvest.  They  will  not  only  start  the  crop  well 
but  will  bring  it  to  full  maturity  and  insure  big  yields.  Write 
today  for  prices  and  ask  for  the  name  of  our  nearest  agent 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

The  Coc-Mortimer  Company 

Sub&idiaru  of  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co 

51  Chambers  Street 
New  York  City 


A  copy 
of  either 
book  will  be 
mailed  with-  i 
out  charge  on 
request.  Ask 
lor  your  copy 
today. 


When  we  say, 
“Order  early” 
we  want  to  help  yon. 
NOW  is  the  time  to 
order  full  carloads.' 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


;;  ~  ^ 

.Satvirday  aud  Sunday  (November  9-10) 

were  anxious'  days  with  us,  as  w’e  were 
waiting  to  learn  the  outcome  of  the  first 
negotiations  for  peace.  We  read  bow  the 
Gorman  envoys  came  inside  the  Allied 
lines  and  how  ^larshal  Foch  read  the 
hard  terms  to  them  and  gave  them  72 
hours  to  ans\yer.  I  have  a  picture  show'- 
ing  Bismarck  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
III.  at  Sedan.  The  boys  and  I  studied 
that  with  great  interest.  At  Sedan  48 
years  ago  the  hopes  of  the  French  nation 
were  crumbled  in  the  dust.  My  picturej 
shows  Napoleon  after  he  had  surrendered 
trying  to  make  reasonable  terms  with 
Bi.smarck.  What  a  contrast  between  the 
two  men.  The  Emperor  who  had  driven 
his  country  into  an  unjust  and  uncalled- 
for  w'ar,  slouches  in  his  chair,  a  cringing 
and  beaten  man.  Bismarck  sits  unriaht — 
proud  and  arrogant,  for  he  has  this  Em¬ 
peror  and  80,(K)0  of  his  soldiers  like  an 
egg  in  hLs  iron  grasp  !  As  we  looked  at 
this  picture  news  had  just  come  that  our 
.\merican  soldiers  had  driven  the  Ger¬ 
mans  out  of  Sedan.  I  wondered  how  Bis¬ 
marck  and  the  Emperor  would  regard  this 
last  scene — if  spirits  are  permitted  to  re¬ 
turn  and  view  the  scene  of  their  earthlv 
labors!  There  must  have  been  a  mighty 
contrast  when  Marshal  Foch  stood  up  and 
read  those  tei-rible  peace  terms  to  the 
(Jerman  envovs.  It  is  hard  for  my  boys 
to  realize  it,  but  Marshal  Foch  seems  to 
me  greater  than  Napoleon,  Hannibal, 
Alexander  or  the  other  gi’cat  captains  we 
read  about.  Time  paints  a  hero  in  rosy 
colors.  The  present  puts  up  the  drab 
commonplace  tints,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  Ferdinand  Foch  is  one  of  the  world’s 
great  captains. 

,|e  :|c  )|(  !|c 

No  news  came  on  Sunday  and  I  settled 
down  to  a  reading  of  Watson’s  “Story  of 
France.”  Long  before  daylight  the  chil¬ 
dren  came  running  into  my  room  shouting 
■‘The  war  is  over  !”  Even  the  baby.  Rose, 
who  probably  knows  as  little  about  this 
war  as  anyone,  danced  and  jumped  about 
as  the  fearful  sound  of  bells  and  whistles 
and  gongs  came  sweeping  up  the  valley  to 
(  ur  hills.  Something  had  certainly  hap- 
[leued  for,  in  all  their  history,  these 
rough  hills  of  New  Jersey  never  were 
called  upon  to  echo  back  such  an  awful 
.sound.  Right  in  front  of  our  house  stands 
a  big  iron  gong  which  serves  as  a  fire 
alarm.  Cherry-top  called  up  the  mayor 
and  got  permission  to  sound  that  gong. 
.\s  long  as  I  live  I  shall  have  in  mind  the 
picture  of  that  boy  marching  out  of  our 
yard  and  taking  up  the  big  hammer.  It 
meant  much  to  that  boy — for  he  real’.zes 
what  this  war  is  for  and  how  it  affects 
our  family.  I  can  see  him  yet  swing  that 
big  haminer  and  bringing  it  down  upon 
the  iron  with  a  sound  well  calculated  to 
make  the  Kaiser  shiver  as  he_  fled  from 
Germany  into  Holland.  Oh,  it  was  an 
awful  noise,  and  no  time  for  “silent  con¬ 
templation.  At  night  we  had  a  groat 
bonfire  on  our  hill.  It  represented  the 
primings  from  the  orchard — accumulation 
for  three  years.  The  children  had  agreed 
not  to  burn  it  until  “peace  came,”  and  we 
let  it  off  with  a  great  blaze.  Little  Rose 
sat  beside  the  fire  on  a  carriage  robe  with 
furs  around  her  and  wmtehed  the  fire, 
while  Mother  fried  bacon  for  our  peace 
sandwiches.  Little  Rose  sat  silently  look¬ 
ing  far  off  across  the  great  valley,  her 
eyes  full  of  wonder — not  knowing  what  it 
was  all  about.  She  is  now  three  years 
old  and  may  live  to  be  100.  I^t  us  hope 
.she  may  never* see  another  world  war ! 

sK  ^  ^ 

Our  whole  nation  went  crazy.  Flags 
appeared  on  every  house.  On  the  train 
the  young  people  organized  a  chorus  and 
marched  through  each  car  waving  flags 
and  singing  “America.”  We  all  stood  up 
and  took  off  our  hats  as  they  sang — and 
every  man  and  woman  who  is  worth  being 
classed  as  an  American  felt  a  lump  in  the 
throat  and  found  a  mist  coming  before 
their  eyes  as  these  fresh  young  voices  rose 
above  the  roar  of  the  flying  train. 

‘‘Long  mag  '\land  he  hright 

With  freedom's  holy  light.'’ 

It  was  great — it  was  wonderful — this 
fine  outpouring  of  the  national  spirit. 
Some  crusty  old  cynic  (if  such  there  be 
left  in  the  country)  may  sav  that  this  wms 
only  a  reversion  back  to  the  old  barbaric 
days  when  savages  danced  and  yelled 
around  their  conquered  enemies.  Let  him 
talk.  If  he  could  only  have  some  sort  of 
a  thrill  that  would  make  him  stand  on  his 
head  or  dance  like  a  madman  there  would 
be  more  hope  for  him.  It  will  do  any  of 
you  good  to  skip  back  into  the  old  bar¬ 
baric  days  of  your  ancestors  now  and  then 
and  take  a  large  bite  out  of  elemental  hu¬ 
man  nature.  And  so,  carrying  this  sing¬ 
ing  and  flag-w'aving  crowd,  with  bell  ring¬ 
ing  and  whistle  screaming,  the  _  train 
rushed  on  to  iff:  destination  as  solid  and 
steady  and  resistless  as  fate. 

4c  4c  :|e  * 

This  great  city  was  wild  with  joy. 
There  was  a  “fake”  celebration  only  a 
few  days  befor>‘ — but  this  was  merely 
practice  or  exercise  for  the  greater  tumult 
which  came  with  the  real  thing.  _  Every 
possible  device  for  making  a  noise  was 
utilized.  Stores  were  closed,  factories 
shut  up,  and  l'0,'()fl0  bells  a'nd  whistles 
were  ringing  and  screaming  at  once.  I 


saw  one  man  in  a  fine  car  dragging  a  milk 
can,  a  bath  tub  and  a  string  of  tomato 
cans  over  the  pavement.  Great  bells  were 
mounted  on  trucks  and  driven  about,  with 
boys  and  girls  founding  them  with  ham- 
mei-s.  Yet  I  saw  nothing  to  compare^  in 
noise  with  the  iron  gong  on  our  lonely 
road,  which  my  boy  pounded  into  its  awful 
cry  of  victory.  It  was  a  wild  celebration 
which  no  human  power  could  have 
stopped.  The  war  is  over!  The  Kaiser 
has  run  away!  Victory!  America  has 
won !  -r 

4c  4c  4c  4c  4c 

Yet  there  w’ere  some  in  that  wild  and 
noisy  throng  who  went  about  in  thought¬ 
ful  silence.  It  is  true  that  this  means  vic¬ 
tory.  But  what  sort  of  a  government  will 
be  found  in  Germany?  Can  it  make  a 
t;  permanent  peace,  or  will  it  go  as  the  Rus¬ 
sian  nation  has  gone?  What  is  to  be  the 
future  of  all  this  upheaval?  .Vill  these 
wild-eyed  and  shouting  people  prove  as 
calm  and  strong  under  trial  as  they  are 
now  excited  under  impulse?  Does  this 
wild  outburst  of  noise  really  represent 
,the  ruling  force  of  America?  No  one 
could  answer.  As  the  sign  on  one  truck 
stated,  "The  Kaiser  is  in  Dutch,"  and 
Sthat  settled  it.  *  *  *  And  there  were 

others  to  whom  this  wild  celebration 
brought  regret  mingled  with  a  holy  joy. 
These  were  the  men  and  women  who 
must  go  through  life  with  a  golden  star 
on  the  service  flag  and  burned  into  the 
heart.  For  it  has  cost  the  life  and  blood 
of  nearly  75,000  of  our  American  youth 
to  make  this  victory  possible.  Thus  it 
was  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  riot  and 
outburst  of  s.nvage  joy  there  were  men 
and  women  who  went  softly  through  the 
round  of  their  duty  thinking  of  what 
might  have  been.  They  had  made  a 
mighty  sacrifice,  but  in  their  hearts  they 
could  feel  a  joy  which  these  wild  cele- 
bators  could  not  understand. 

4c  4c  4  4c  4= 

One  of  our  boys  is  in  Arizona  on  a 
surveying  outfit.  He  writes  us  that  not 
long  ago,  while  at  work  near  the  moun¬ 
tains.  they  saw  a  group  of  Indians  coming 
up  the  path.  An  Indian  woman  carried 
a  small  black  bundle  while  five  men  fol¬ 
lowed  with  blankets  and  tools.  What  the 
woman  carried  was  a  dead  baby,  and  that 
silent  group  wms  marching  up  into  the 
eeci’et,  silent  places  among  the  mountains 
to  bury  the  child.  That  is  the  Indian 
custom.  I  do  not  'know  what  their 
thought  is,  or  why  they  seem  happier  that 
their  dead  are  buried  far  back  from  the 
sight  of  man.  but  that  is  their  habit,  and 
it  brings  them  comfort.  As  the  boy 
writes,  "you  know  an  Indian  never  cries!" 
They  have  other  ways  of  expressing  their 
grief,  and  the  mental  picture  of  that  silent, 
tearless  group,  marching  far  back  into 
the  mountains  that  they  might  find  a 
nameless  grave  for  the  child,  impressed 
me  deeply.  There  came  to  mind  the  first 
verse  of  wdiat  I  regard  as  one  of  the 
noblest  poems  in  the  English  language, 
“The  Burial  of  Moses” : 

“By  Nebo’s  lonely  mountain, 

Gn  this  side  Jordan’s  wave. 

In  a  vale  in  the  land  of  Moab, 

There  lies  a  lonely  grave. 

And  no  man  knew  that  sepulchre 

And  no  man  saw  it  e’er. 

For  the  angels  of  God  upturned  the  sod 

And  laid  the  dead  man  there.” 

^  ^  ^  :ic 

I  have  just  heard  from  several  people 
w'hose  boys  have  been  killed  in  Europe. 
During  the  long  and  bloody  march  across 
France  when  the  Americans  pushed  the 
Germans  back  at  -  the  point  of  the  bay¬ 
onet,  many  a  beautiful  youth  was  left  be*- 
hind  in  a  nameless  grave.  There  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  white  cross  on  a  lonely  hillside  in 
France.  That  is  all  there  is  left  of  the 
happy,  promising  life  which  so  cheerfully 
entered  the  service.  These  poor  printed 
words  will  go  into  many  a  home  now  in 
mourning  for  just  such  a  priceless  youth. 
The  Indian  woman,  following  some 
strange  old  mysterious  custom  burys  her 
child  in  a  nameless  grave  where  only  the 
God  of  her  understanding  may  knov/.  To 
us,  that  namele.se  grave  in  France  would 
seem  more  than  w'e  could  bear  to  think  of 
were  it  not  for  the  gl-oi\v  and  devotion 
which  we  know  is  buried  there.  So  what 
can  I  do  better  than  to  quote  the  last 
verse  of  that  poem  ! 

“O  lonely  grave  in  Moab’s  land, 

O  dark  Beth-peor’s  hill. 

Speak  to  these  curious  hearts  of  ours 

And  teach  them  to  he  still. 

God  hath  his  mysteries  of  grace. 

Ways  we  cannot  tell; 

He  hides  them  deen — like  the  hidden  sleep 

Of  him  He  loved  so  well.” 

H.  W.  c. 


ki 
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Marketing  Cottage  Cheese 

L.  r.  Baird,  De  Soto  Co.,  Fla.,  asks 
several  questions  in  regard  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  cottage  cheese.  As  I 
have  been  in  the  business  for  the  last  five 
yeai’S,  will  try  to  give  some  information. 
I  live  midway  between  two  villages,  one 
of  about  1.200  inhabitants,  the  other 
some  600.  I  keep  two  cows,  make  butter, 
and  use  the  sour  milk  for  cottage  cheese. 
I  find  a  ready  sale  for  all  I  have,  hardly 
over  coming  home  with  any  left.  I  have 
sold  since  .January  1,  1,504  packages.  I 
put  it  up  in  %-lb.  packages,  which  sell  at 
10  cents  each.  I  use  ice  cream  or  oyster 
pails,  first  wrapping  the  pail  in  parch¬ 
ment  paper.  I  get  most  of  the  pails  back, 
so  as  to  use  the-i' second  time,  which  is 
quite  an  objeetj  with  the  price  of  pint 
pails  at  $7.50  per  1,000.  S.  T.  s. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TRACTOR  TANDEM 

DISC  HARROW 


The  advent  of  the  tractor  turned  J. 

Case’s  specialized  experience  to  per¬ 
fecting  his  time,  labor  and  powei 
saving  Tandem  Disc  Harrow  for  tractor 
use. 

This  J.  I.  Case  Harrow  accomplishes  two 
operations  at  one  time  without  extra  labor, 
and  very  little  extra  power.  The  front 
discs  throw  the  soil  away  from  center, 
while  rear  discs  recut  and  throw  it  backo 
All  experts  agree  that  a  seed  bed  thus 
prepared  puts  extra,  profits  in  the  bank  by 
bringing  bigger  and  better  crops. 

This  harrow  is  built  to  withstand  the  most 
severe  tractor  service.  In  fact,  it  has  the  widest 
and  strongest  frame  used  on  any  disc  harrow. 

A  big  feature  is  the  curved  draw  bars  and  ad¬ 
justable  hold-down  straps.  They  insure  even 
depth  of  cut  throughout  entire  length  of  gangs^ 
regardless  of  lever  positions.  No  shallow  cut¬ 
ting  ends  and  over-deep  cutting  centers,  or  the 
reverse. 

Celebrated  J.  I.  Case  Chilled  Ring  Bearings 
eli.minate,  for  the  first  time,  the  grind  and  end 
wear  that  often  plays  havoc  with  ordinary  bear¬ 
ings.  Their  broad  wearing  surfaces  grow  ever 
smoother  and  easier  running.  In  case  of  replace  ¬ 
ment,  the  cost  is  almost  nothing. 

Revolving  bumpers  are  used  instead  of  the  old 
stationary  type.  This  is  the  only  real  bumper  disc 
harrow.  These  bumpers  revolve,  and  always 
come  together  completely.  Durability  is  in¬ 
creased  and  draft  lightened.  The  end  thrust  on 
the  bearings  and  the  “drag”  and  broken  bumpers, 
caused  by  gangs  pounding  together  are  ended. 

Your  J.  I.  Case  dealer  will  explain  these  and 
other  strength,  long  life'and  convenience  features. 
He  is  usually  the  best  dealer  in  each  town.  If  you 
don’t  know  his  name,  write  us. 

J.  I.  CASE  PLOW  WORKS 

1262  W.  Sixth  St.  Racine,  Wisconsin 

Branches; 


llinneapolis,  Minn. 

Omaha,  Neh. 

Baltimore,  Mil. 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Toledo,  Ohio 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Saginaw,  Michigan 
Kansas  City,  Mo.' 

St.  Louis,  Mo,  iuwo, 

Oklahoma  -Citjr,'  Gkla.  '  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Richmond,  Virginia  j 


Denver,  Colorado 
Bloomington,  Ill. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Dallas,  Texas 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


i 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Notes  From  a  Maryland  Garden 

I  have  been  looking  around  at  the  late 
Irish  potato  crops  now  being  dug,  and 
have  been  very  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
crops  being  made.  As  I  have  not  room 
for  the  late  >  crop  of  Iris^  potatoes  and 
have  to  buy  my  Winter  supply,  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  others  have  good  yields.  I 
have  put  my  Winter  supply  in  the  cellar 
at  $1.20  a  bushel.  Under  i)resent  condi¬ 
tions  this  is  too  low  a  price  for  potatoes 
to  retail  at,  and  even  with  a  good  crop 
the  price  will  not  make  the  farmer  a 
profit.  One  vacant-lot  gardener  near  me, 
on  a  lot  less  than  one-sixth  of  an  acre, 
got  20  bushels  of  fine  potatoes.  Of 
course  this  is  no  extraordinary  yield,  but 
it  is  more  than  many  experienced  farmers 
make,  and  will  give  one  family  potatoes 
in  abundance  and  some  to  sell. 

Just  now  with  me  the  puzzle  is  to  keep 
my  sweet  potatoes.  Usually  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  them  in  the  cellar  of 
my  office,  where  there  is  a  hot-water  boiler 
to  heat  the  little  greenhouse.  But  with 
the  great  scarcity  of  coal  I  determined  to 
do  without  the  greenhouse  till  time  to 
start  the  seed  for  the  Spring  garden,  and 
hence  the  boiler  and  pipes  have  been 
emptied  to  prevent  freezing.  Having  a 
lot  of  big  pasteboard  boxes  which  hold 
about  a  bushel,  and  were  bought  for  ship¬ 
ping  cut  flowers  in,  I  shall  wrap  each 
potato  in  paper  and  pack  them  in  these 
thick  paper  boxes,  and  pile  them  in  the 
office,  where  there  is  fire  during  the  day, 
and  wdll  use  the  accumulated  papers  un¬ 
der  and  over  them,  for  I  have  found  that 
nothing  keeps  out  cold  better  than  paper. 

A  lady  correspondent  in  Eastern  North 
Uarolina  sent  me  a  bulb  of  the  Paper 
White  Narcissus  to  show  the  quality  of 
bulbs  she  grew  there  in  the  last  severe 
Winter.  I  put  it  in  a  glass  with  w'ater 
and  pebbles,  and  to  my  surprise  it  showed 
flower  buds  at  once,  after  being  well  root¬ 
ed.  and  much  earlier  than  I  ever  had  the 
buds  appear  on  the  imported  French 
bulbs.  The  bulb  was  fully  as  handsome 
as  any  French  ones. 

I  find  that  these  Polyanthus  Narcissi 
and  the  Roman  hyacinths  are  not  as  ten¬ 
der  as  reputed.  They  have  gotten  the 
reputation  for  being  tender  because  when 
planted  early  in  the  Fall  they  start  to 
grow  at  once.  But  if  they  are  not  plant¬ 
ed  till  the  soil  has  become  cold  in  late 
November  they  will  remain  dormant  and 
come  on  in  the  Spring.  I  have  had 
Paper  White  Narcissi  to  live  all  right 
when  the  soil  froze  below  the  bulbs.  The 
city  florists  have  learned  that  all  the 
American-grown  Narcissus  varieties, 
when  used  for  Winter  forcing,  bloom  a 
great  deal  earlier  than  the  imported  bulbs. 
A  large  wholesale  floral  commission  house 
told  me  that  the  florists  were  rapidly  com¬ 
ing  to  prefer  the  American-grown  Nar¬ 
cissus  bulbs  for  Winter  forcing.  Our 
Summer  climate  is  so  conducive  to  com¬ 
plete  ripening  that  the  flowering  buds  are 
ready  to  start  sooner. 

Over  30  years  ago  I  told  my  old  friend, 
the  late  Peter  Henderson,  that  I  could 
grow  the  Chinese  Narcissus  bulbs  in 
North  Carolina  as  good  as  the  Chinese. 
“Oh,  yes,”  said  he.  “but  they  will  not 
bloom  in  water  like  the  Chinese,  for  I 
had  some  grown  in  Bermuda  and  they 
failed  in  this  respect.”  I  told  him  that  I 
thought  the  trouble  in  Bermuda  was  that 
they  did  not  have  the  ripening  season  we 
have,  but  an  everlasting  Springtime.  He 
had  some  of  the  Chinese  bulbs  at  hand 
and  gave  me  several  for  experiment.  I 
took  them  home  and  placed  them  in  water 
alongside  of  some  of  my  own  growth. 
Mine  bloomed  first.  I  took  a'  photograph 
of  the  Chinese  and  North  Carolina  bulbs, 
showing  mine  in  bloom  and  his  barely 
showing  buds,  and  sent  the  picture  to 
Mr.  Henderson.  The  production  of  bulbs 
of  many  kinds  is  going  to  increase  in 
this  country  as  various  localities  are  found 
to  suit  them.  I  grow  here  as  fine  Candi- 
duin  lily  bulbs  as  ever  came  from  France, 
and  I  grow  tulip  bulbs  as  fine  as  can  be 
found  among  any  imported  lot.  But  the 
main  difficulty  is  that  with  labor  condi¬ 
tions  in  this  country  we  cannot  produce 
these  things  as  cheaply  as  the  Dutch  can 
send  them  over  under  normal  freight  con¬ 
ditions.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Cleaning  Onion  Seeds 

Would  you  advise  me  how  to  clean 
onion  seeds?  I  have  a  few  pounds  and  it 
is  mixed  with  the  heads  that  it  has  been 
picked  from.  I  cannot  separate  the  seed 
from  the  little  pods.  ii.  M.  F. 

Spring  Glen,  N.  Y. 

Put  the  heads  in  a  barrel,  box  or  tub, 
and  pound  them  with  an  instrument 
shaped  like  a  potato  masher,  but  of  ap¬ 
propriate  size,  till  all  the  pods  are  broken 
and  none  of  the  seeds  remain  adhering  to 
the  pods.  Then  put  them  in  a  pan,  a 
few  quarts  at  a  time,  and  shake  them. 
The  seeds  will  settle  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  straw  rise  to  the  top.  Remove  the 
straw  with  the  hands.  There  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  a  considerable  quantity  of  chaff 
intermixed  with  the  seeds.  To  remove 
this,  assuming  that  you  have  no  screen, 
choose  a  day  when  a  fair  breeze  is  blow¬ 
ing,  and  pour  the  seeds  several  times  from 
one  tub  into  another,  allowing  them  to  fall 
a  distance  of  several  feet.  If  the  wind  is 
of  the  right  velocity,  the  chaff  will  be 
blown  away,  and  the  seeds  will  fall  into 
the  lower  tub.  Another  method,  much 
practised,  is  to  place  them  in  a  barrel  of 
water.  The  seeds  will  sink,  while  the 
chaff  will  rise  to  the  surface  and  may  be 
skimmed  off.  It  will  be  nec(>ssary  to  dry 
the  .seeds  carefully  immediately  and  thor¬ 
oughly,  or  a  poor  germination  may  result. 

c.  o.  o. 
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lack  for  this  Label 
in  your  Rainster 


% 


Si 


A  Mark  of  Value 

There  are  many  kinds  of  raincoats  at  varying 
prices.  You  cannot  estimate  their  value  by  their 
looks. 

But  you  can  recognize  the  Raynoter  Label  and 
avoid  uncertainty.  The  Raynster  Label  identifies 
honest  worth — it  is  the  manufacturer’s  assurance 
of  full  value  in  materials  and  workmanship. 

The  Raynster  Label  is  found  in  a  complete  line 
of  v/eatherproof  garments — heavy  rubber  surfaced 
work  coats,  smart  cravenetted  cloth  coats,  slip-ons, 
featherweight  silks,  and  warm,  heavy  ulsters. 

Many  of  these  coats  look  like  good  overcoats  and 
are  generally  worn  as  overcoats  as  well  as  raincoats. 

Outfit  your  family  with  Raynsters.  There  are 
Raynster  models  for  women,  men,  girls  and  boys. 
You’ll  find  a  Raynster  at  just  the  price  you  want 
to  pay. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothing  Division,  New  York  and  Boston 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


MONEY  FOR  FARMERS 

LOANS  FROM  5  TO  35  YEARS  AT 

No  Commissions  —  No  Renewals — No  Worry 

We  loan  money  to  actual  or  prospective  farm  owners  on  35-yea» 
mortgages  at  5%%  interest.  You  may  use  the  money 

To  buy  or  improve  farm  lands  and  erect  buildings. 

To  buy  live  stock,  fertilizers,  and  equipment. 

To  pay  off  existing  mortgages  and  debts. 

The  mortgage  may  be  entirely  canceled  in  35  years  by  paying 
6V2%  annually — 5%%  for  interest  and  1%  on  the  principal.  Or  you 
may  pay  off  all  or  any  part  of  the  principal  at  any  time  after  5 
years.  We  loan  as  little  as  $100  or  as  much  as  $10,000,  according 
to  your  needs  and  security. 

Write  for  full  particulars  today — if  you  live  in  any  of  the  States 
listed  below.  Our  territory  comprises: 

Maine  New  Hampshire  Vermont  Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island  Connecticut  New  York  New  Jersey 

THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

145  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

WHEN  WRITING  BE  SURE  TO  GIVE  THE  LOCATION  OF  YOUR  FARM 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  wiU 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  tb-s  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Paintintr  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Honse  in  America — Eetab.  1843. 

0.  W.  lngersoll,246  Plymouth  ^Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


□itch  Your  Land 


WUhThis 


Sent  on 
10  Days' 
Trial 


Insures  crop  saccess  In  wet 
land.  Saves  hlllBldeB.  DlgsV- 
Bhaped  ditch  In  any  soli.  Ad- 
Jnstablo  to  narrow  or  wide  cut. 
Mostly  Bteel.  Beveralbie. 
Equals  100  men.  Write  for 
freo  hook,  prices,  termsond 
money-back  euarantee. 
Simples  Farm  Oilchtr  Co., Inc.* 
Boi  68  Owensboro,  K}, 


KING  ROOFING  CO.. 


Roofing  Prices  Smashed 

Mill  Ends  $1.85  for  100  sq.  ft. 
Paint  $1.42  gallon.  Wall 
Board  21ac.  sq.  ft.  Free 
Samples  and  Price  List. 
Write  lo-day. 

107  W.  3rd,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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THE  BVEiyEffS  FARMEE'S  PAPER 

A  Aiitioiiiil  Wofkly  Jouriiul  for  Country  niid  f«iibiirl>uii  lltinicK 

EMablishetl  tSM) 

l*ubll>li<'<)  orckij  Iijr  ihp  Knral  I’ublinhinR’  Compniiy.  338  W<-«1  SOtli  Strret,  .»w  York 
Hehbkrt  rv.  f'oi,uNc:'v<V)ii,  Presiiloiit  and  Editor. 

•loHN  .T.  Dit.ixi.v,  Trca.«iirer  and  (rcm-ral  Manajrer. 

Wm.  F.  r)lLlx>N,  SocietAi-y.  Jins.  E.  T.  ItOYXE.  .Yasociate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreifm  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $3.04,  equal  to  &?.  Cd.,  or 
Slk  inark.s,  or  10*4  francs.  Hemit  in  money 'onler,  expre.ss 
order,  itersonal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Ofllce  as  Second  Class  JIatter. 


Advertisinpr  rates,  75  cents  per  ajrate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 

advertisers  unknown  to  us  j  and  cash  must  accomiwuiy  tran.sient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  Itelieve  that  every  advertisement  in  this  patter  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  itossible  prec.aution  and  admit  the  advertisinp  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  (rood  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustaintnl  b.v  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleadintr  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
s-uch  swindler  will  l>e  itublicly  exitosed.  We  are  also  often  calk'd  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willlnftly  use  our  (rood 
offices  to  this  cud,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  airainst  rojrues.  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  baitkruius  sanctioned  by  the  cotirts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tjik  RUKAh  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


nOT,l>  yoUR  IJBERTY  BONDS! 

I\  liiiio  of  not'd  iuid  ad  vice  I  conic  to  you  for  cither, 
as  I  can  bet  iny  last  Liberty  bond  on  its  .soundness. 

J.  T.  P. 

ITliN  it  comes  to  bettiiijx  IJborty  iiomls  we 
strike  the  last  siiiirenit'  test,  and  we  would 
like  to  have  every  st;iteiueiit  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  measure 
up  to  that  sort  of  authoriiy.  We  liave  surrounded 
ourselves  with  men  and  women  who  ai‘e  eaiialde  of 
}  iving  tliat  sort  of  haukahle  advice.  If  they  fail  it 
will  he  through  some  mistake,  and  never  througli 
lat'aiiiK'ss. 

It  looks  now  as  if  egss  would  go  over  the  dollar  mark 
wholesale  soon.  ''J'his  is  nniking  the  snhurbanitt's  wish 
they  had  a  few  pullets  in  the  backyard,  and  I  believe 
next  yt'iir  we  can  sell  all  we  can  riiisc.  It  looks  now  iis 
if  the  end  of  the  great  world  war  was  in  sight,  and  I 
see  good  times  for  us  poultrymen.  c.  s.  G. 

E  go  on  record  as  saying  that  next  Spring 
will  see  a  rush  to  get  liaclc  into  high-class 
poultry.  Those  people  who  Imng  on,  culled  their 
docks  to  the  hone  and  improved  their  stock  will  nnij) 
their  reward.  I'here  must  he  more  eggs  and  ])oultry 
in  the  future,  and  Yve  think  that  feed  prices  Yvill  he 
more  favorable  in  the  future.  This  season  will  he 
one  of  the  best  for  investing  in  imi)rov(Hl  stock,  he- 
<ause  most  of  the  culls  have  been  weeded  out,  and 
YOU  can  buy  the  cream.  It  is  a  good  time  to  get  hack 

i!it4)  the  husine.s;. 

■i! 

DLRINd  the  past  week  we  have  received  over  a 
dozen  unsigned  letters  or  with  such  signatures 
,ps  “A  Render,”  “One  Who  Knows,”  “Fair  Blay,” 
■‘Farmer.”  These  letters  contain  (piestions  mostly  of 
a  ]  ersonal  character.  'I’hey  would  not  interest  the 
public,  and  we  are  unable  to  reply  to  them  personally. 
(!f  course  such  letters  go  to  the  waste  basket,  as  our 
invariable  custom  is  to  take  no  notice  of  anonymous 
lettor.s.  W'e  cannot  understand  why  so  many  peo]>le 
(ontinne  to  send  these  unsigned  questions.  It  is 
(juile  likely  that  a  'feYV  monlhs  hence  we  may  he 
p.ccused  of  favoi'itism  or  negligeTice  in  refusijig  to 
answer  Ihose  qffestions.  Si(/n  iij)! 

a,  . 

PEACE,  when  finally  and  olliciall.v  declared,  will 
not  relieve  the  food  situation.  It  will  become 
harder,  for  we  shall  he  exjioctod  to  feed  many  of  the 
I'cople  whose  armies  we  have  been  li.ghting.  People 
:.re  already  asking  how  long  it  will  take  to  produce 
a  surplus  of  food  in  the  world — such  as  was  found 
I  efore  the  Yvar.  AVe  believe  three,  and  very  likely, 
five  normal  crops  will  he  needcHl  to  secure  a  safe 
irirplus  of  food  to  the  nation  at  large.  Europe  will 
1  e  occupied  in  rebuilding  and  changing  the  iiroperty 
wasted  by  war.  It  will  rt>quire  :i  long  time  for  the 
a.nnies  to  settle  down  to  i)rodnctive  labor,  and  the 
world  will  n^irally  turn  to  America  for  food  and 
materials  of  Til  sorts.  EY'ery  business  except  agri- 
(u.lture  will  he  organized  and  ready  to  take  advant- 
i'.ge  of  its  opportunities. 

New  Y<)RK  consumers  will  i)ay  10  cents  or  more 
IHM-  quart  of  milk,  with  another  rise  in  prospect. 
The  price  has  been  advanced  because  the  distributors 
claim  that  they  must  pay  more  for  labor  !  The  Daii-y- 
men’s  League  insisted  on  a  price  for  November  milk 
which  was  careftilly  based  upon  cost  of  ])i’odnction. 
The  Food  Administrator  refused  to  a.gree  to  this 
I'rice  and  named  a  lower  one,  regarding  which  he 
sent  a  telegram  containing  the  following; 

AA^ith  sonic  sacrilicc  to  the  distributors,  it  Yvill  result 
in  l()-cent  milk  to  the  New  York  consumer,  the  highe.st 
price  ever  paid  for  milk.  A'oiir  demands,  Yvhich  result 
in  17-cent  milk.  I  consider  are  based  upon  an  attempt 
to  profiteer,  and  will  react  uiion  the  dairymen  by  de¬ 
creased  consumption.  This  decrease  in  consumption  will 
come  from  the  jioor  children  of  the  city,  to  whom  milk 
is  vital. 

Noyy'  within  two  Yvoeks  the  price  is  suddenl.v 
jumped  up  because  the  distributors  must  pay  more 
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money  to  their  drivers!  Do  we  hear  that  these  distri¬ 
butors  or  their  drivers  aie  accused  of  “iirofiteering” 
because  they  have  forced  the  poor  childx-en  to  give 
up  19-cent  milk,  or  is  that  term  resorvt'd  for  fanners 
who  must  produce  the  milk  for  less  than  cost?  These 
di-ivers  .got  from  $33  to  $40  per  week  and  one  per 
cent  commission.  It  might  he  a  good  thing  to  locate 
about  500  of  them  oil  farms  and  make  them  iiroduce 
the  milk  at  loss  than  cost,  while  500  farmers  drove 
their  wagons  and  ]iocketod  their  salaries.  Can  any¬ 
one  tell  ns  wliy  these  State  and  Federal  officers  and 
eommi.ssioners  are  all  afraid  of  strong  combinations 
of  middlemen  like  milk  distributors  and  commission 
men?  AA’hat  is  the  reason  for  this  evident  fear? 
Find  out  the  reason  and  remove  it,  and  the  food 

in’ohlem  will  soon  he  setthnl. 

* 

D  VIRA'MEN  must  not  forget  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Dairymen's  League  at  Jersey  City.  N.  J., 
oa  Dec  10.  This  slionld  he  the  gi’eatest  gathering  of 
milk  producers  ever  held  in  the  world.  There  are 
big  questions  up  for  solution,  and  they  must  he  lian- 
dh'd  in  a  denioeratic  and  poimlar  way.  There  is 
safety  for  cooperative  organizations  in  a  crowd 
whei’C  memhers  can  niei't  face  to  face  and  talk  it 
ever.  Dairymen  may  well  make  this  a  great  ]iopnhir 
assembly.  Show  each  other  and  sIioyy’  the  world  the 
collective  ])ower  of  organization. 

Those  of  ns  ivho  have  seen  onr  chestnut  trees 
fa(l<'  nwa.v  with  the  blight  disease  will  he  doubly 
intei’Csted  in  Mr.  Riehl's  stor.Y’  on  i)age  1307.  He  lives 
in  a  section  where  chestnut  blight  and  chestnut 
worms  are  unknown.  A'ields  and  ])riees  are  such 
that  good-sized  frees  earn  $25  or  more  each  year. 
AA’e  do  not  know  of  any  other  honicnltnral  projiosi- 
lion  superior  to  that.  It  is  whaf  men  like  II.  AI. 
Engle  of  Bennsylvania  ami  others  figured  on  before 
the  blight  disease  swept  through  this  section.  A’ ears 
ago  we  saw  Mr.  I'higle’s  orchard  just  coming  into 
hearing,  and  it  looked  like  a  gold  mine  ]»rot(‘cted  by 
chestnut  burrs.  A'et  tlie  weevil  and  the  blight  soon 
finished  it.  Those  Illinois  nut  groivcrs  now  hai’c  the 
sifnafion  at  the  flood.  They  should  make  the  most 
of  it.  for  we  donhf  if  the  blight  and  the  iiueets  can 
he  kept  permanently  aivay  from  chestnut  enlture. 

* 

Is  there  a  law  in  New  A'ork  t^tate  stating  that  a 
farmer  .shall  receive  $5  for  every  heifer  calf  raised?  If 
so,  to  whom  does  one  apply?  E.  A.  n. 

Ncyv  A'ork. 

E  liave  liad  some  50  letters  containing  this 
question  and  as  many  more  asking  if  there 
is  a  penalt.v  of  $5  for  killing  a  lieifor  lailf.  AVe  can¬ 
not  imagine  how  the.«e  ideas  got  into  the  inihlic  mind. 
There  are  no  such  laws — no  such  bonus  and  no  such 
penalty.  AAm  are  not  forced  to  raise  all  heifers  and 
the  goY’ernment  will  not  jiay  yon  for  doing  so.  “To 
irhom  dora  onr  apph/T’’  To  the  calf!  If  she  is  of 
good  breeding,  with  a  mother  and  grandmother  noted 
for  milk  jirodiief ion.  find  out  Yvhat  she  most  needs 
and  wants  to  .make  her  grow  and  develop  well.  Hive 
it  to  her  and  .she  will  pay  far  more  than  the  $5. 

The  Fourth  Liberty  I-oan  was  so  largo  that  it 
took  nearly  three  weeks  to  count  it.  Tlie  final 
shoYving  was  $;‘.>''0f5.41()..300.  The  full  total  will  run 
f<»  at  least  $d,t)()0.0()(l.000.  There  Yvere  more  than 
21.000.000  snhseuiher.s.  it  was  the  most  rmnarkahle 
pnhlie  investment  in  national  securitie-i  ever  known 
ill  the  world's  history.  J'he  Yvoik  Yvas  done  under 
very  liaril  conditions.  The  sconrage  of  infiuonza  pre- 
Ycnted  much  jaihlic  work,  and  tl  e  nimors  of  peace 
made  many  people  hesitate  or  ent  down  their  invest¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  reinarkahlo  achievement,  and  the 
most  satisfactory  thing  about  it  was  the  way  the 
country  or  rural  districts  came  np  to  the  mark.  As 
a  rule  they  reached  their  (inota  and  over.aih.scrihed 
before  the  city  district.s.  In  proiiortion  to  their  in- 
eome  and  Yvorking  capital  onr  fanners  did  better  in 
this  loan  than  any  other  class,  and  we  shall  ht'ar 
nothing  more  about  slackers  and  misers  from  the 
city  paper.s. 

The  development  of  those  potash  lakes  in 
Nidira.ska  Hirst  page)  shows  how  a  nuisance 
may  he  turned  into  a  neet'ssity.  Hermany  undertook 
to  starve  the  world  by  shutting  off  the  iiotash  supply. 
This  country  simply  had  to  find  ])otash.  The  dis¬ 
covery  has  4-reated  a  new  industry,  bi’ought  wealth 
to  a  iioverty-strieken  section,  and  put  us  on  the  Yvay 
to  independence  in  the  production  of  jilant  food. 
Men  and  nature,  when  brought  face  to  fac-e  with 
starvation  or  iieril,  always  find  relief  in  places  where 
they  never  <lreamod  there  was  any  chance.  These 
hateful  alkali  lakes  were  the  last  places  the  average 
man  would  look  to  for  national  help  in  time  of  need 
— yet  they  will  carry  us  through  a  hard  situation. 
AA’^e  believe  this  is  only  the  hegimiiDg  of  great  indus¬ 


trial  discoveries  whieh  are  to  change  society  during 
the  life  of  the  young  child  of  today.  Some  day  onr 
Yvise  men  will  learn  how  to  reach  np  into  the  air 
and  take  from  the  clouds  unlimited  store.s  of  ele< 
tricit.v  to  he  harnessed  and  turned  into  power.  Every 
thunderstorm,  every  flash  of  lightning  is  evidence 
that  the  power  is  Ihere.  Ben  Franklin’s  old  experi 
ment  with  the  kite  sIioyvs  that  it  may  be  bronghi 
down.  Some  day  this  mighty  supply  of  power  will 
he  harnessed  and  made  to  serve  humanity.  Sonic 
great  necesrity  may  ai’ise  to  compel  the  discovery,  or 
it  may  come  like  the  gasoline  engine,  the  flj’ing 
machine  or  the  telephone.  Few  people  dreamed  that 
these  wore  to  become  necessities  when  they  were 
startcNl.  AA'e  heliei-e  that  the  tireless  energy  which 
lias  found  potash  in  nnexpeeted  placer  will  find 
che,aper  poiY’cr  for  the  yy  IioIo  people 

IN  1917  there  were  produced  In  country 

3,7S<I,.3Ui4  tons  of  lime — ■4SS.297  being  used  for 
agi-icultural  purposes.  New  York  stands  No.  12 
among  the  States  in  point  of  production  with  108,7$.^ 
tons.  Bennsylvania  came  first  with  93(>,209  tons.  It 
is  not  generally  known  th.at  both  Maine  and  Massa- 
( Ini.setts  rank  above  Now  A'ork  in  lime  proiluction 
I’lie  need  of  agricultural  lime  for  the  soils  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  is  great.  There  should  be  used  two 
tons  of  lime  for  every  ton  of  commercial  fertilizer, 
liinie,  clover  and  shecqi  Yvill  fit  many  a  deserted  farm 
so  that  many  piniiile  Mill  come  running  to  try  it. 

SOME  of  our  readers  say  the.y  hai’e  planned- to  buy 
fertilizer,  soeils.  tools  and  other  things  in  order 
lo  get  them  early.  Now  they  hear  this  war  is  likely 
to  end  .^oon  and  the.v  think  of  delaying  so  as  to  wait 
for  bettor  liargains.  Onr  advice  is  not  to  wait,  but 
to  buy  early.  Even  with  the  surrender  of  Germany 
it  Mill  he  a  long  time  before  any  effect  in  trade  or 
transportation  would  he  made  evident-  Our  soldiers 
M’ill  remain  in  Europe  for  a  long  time.  Peace  will 
hi'ing  even  largei’  demands  from  European  countries. 
AA’e  shall  he  conii)elled  to  furnish  food  and  other 
necessities  for  a  long  time,  and  there  can  be  no 
immediate  let-np  in  present  conditions.  AV’^e  think 
the  transportation  and  manufacturing  troubles  are 
likely  to  he  wor.se  than  ever  this  AVinter,  and  onr 
advice  is  to  order  early  and  make  sure  of  the  goods 

llOML 

* 

I  WAS  rai.sod  on  a  farm,  and  do  not  believt  in  theories, 
hut  like  the  practical  YYork.  o.  B.  M. 

Ohio. 

HAT  is  good,  hut  can  onr  friend  name  a  single 
practical  operation  M'hich  was  not  once  a  theory? 
The  theory  goes  alioad  and  makes  men  guess  or  think. 
Penally  this  gue.ssing  and  thinking  develop  a  fact, 
and  men  learn  that  by  doing  a  thing  in  a  certain 
way  they  are  quite  sure  to  .get  definite  results.  They 
also  learn  that  one  Yvay  nia.v  he  better  or  surer  than 
another.  Such  a  simiile  thing  as  using  fire  for  cook¬ 
ing  or  heatin.g  M'as oneea  (hoory — before  men  learned 
the  iiroiTcrtieH  of  lire  or  how  to  handle  it.  No,  you 
caimot  name  a  sin.gle  part  of  practical  woi-k  that  M’as 
not  once  a  theory.  The  very  men  who  stick  so  close 
to  practical  woi'k  are.  in 'their  way, “  theoi’ists' when 
they  develop  noM-  methods  or  plans.  The  theory 
must  go  ahead  of  the  fact.  The  tronlile  is  that  so 
many  pc'ople  nmUn-take  to  make  the  theory  take  the 
place  of  the  fact.  That  imts  the  cart  before  ttie 
house,  and  simils  the  usefulness  of  both. 

Brevities 

The  outlet  of  the  tile  drain  decides  the  drainage. 

AIany  a  man  M'oiild  help  his  bank  account  by  banking 
up  his  house  this  AVinter. 

Fumigate  Yvitli  bisuliihide  of  carbon  to  get  the  “evil 
out  of  M’eevil !” 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  ordinary  di.scussions  about 
“health”  are  about  as  unhealthy  as  anything  we  read. 

One  philosopher  finds  this  advantage  in  working  a 
rooky  farm  :  AVlien  he  jilows  all  day  among  the  roeks 
he  sleeps  at  night  Yvithout  rocking! 

Given  the  soil  and  locality  to  suit  it,  can  any  apple 
variety  show  inorc  good  (uialities  tlian  McIntosh  Red? 
It  prefeis  a  light  soil  on  a  hillside  in  a  cool  climate. 

A  A’ermont  man  made  a  hot  on  the  outcome  of  a 
murder  trial.  Later  on  he  M-as  called  as  a  juror  to  try 
the  case,  'riie  i-c'sult  Yvas  a  new  trial  for  the  prisoner. 

’riiEKE  seems  little  doubt  that  spraying  peach  trees 
M-ith  Yvhitewasli  several  times  during  ilie  AATnter  gives 
protection  against  injuries  from  freezing. 

A  nozE.N  jieople  have  M'ritten  telling  how  they  cure  a 
(’"g  that  eats  egg'-'.  Alust  of  them  bloYV  out  the  egg  and 
14.1  it  Yvith  pepj)er.  Others  boil  the  egg  and  put  it  hot 
in  the  dog’s  mouth  and  make  him  crush  it. 

It  seems  that  many  discolored  oats  are  treated  with  sul¬ 
phur  fumes  to  give  them  a  better  color.  This  sulphuring 
is  apt  to  hurt  the  vitality  of  the  oats.  They  are  not  .so 
good  for  seed,  and  it  is  a  risk  to  use  feeding  oats  foj- 
seeding. 

AViio  was  it  said  the  gamecock  is  the  bravest  thing 
in  feathers?  8ome  of  the  carrier  pigeons  in  this  Yvar 
luive  .shamed  tlie  gamecock  !  Roth  were  true  to  inherited 
in.stinct.  One  faced  others  of  its  kind — the  other  faced 
bullets. 
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The  Abject  Surrender  of  Germany 

At  livo  o'clock  on  tlie  inonnn.2:  of  Novombor  11  it 
l)<-><';'.ino  known  in  tbis  conntvy  that  (Jorniany  had 
siirnMidemt.  Instantly  millions  of  bells  began  ring¬ 
ing.  and  every  whistle  with  steam  in  its  throat  began 
s<-reaniing.  The  end  of  the  hideous  world  war  had 
i-oiiK'-  -peaee  was  in  sight.  The  end  finally  came  some¬ 
what  like  the  closing  of  our  Civil  War — unexpectedly. 
When  Richmond  was  taken  most  people  thought 
that  the  (Confederate  armies  would  fight  on  for  per¬ 
haps  a  year  longer.  With  the  loss  of  that  i^ti’onghold 
the  whole  thing  fell  like  a  house  of  cards,  and  be- 
frayed  a  mere  shell  which  had  heen  held  together 
only  hy  the  siipreme  exei'cise  of  human  will  power. 

In  somewhat  the  same  manner  “the  iron  walls  of 
(Jermany”  suddenly  turned  to  sawdust  and  fell  in  a 
heafi.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  the  mighty  things 
which  have  been  done  in  the  past  few  months.  It 
seems  hut  a  few  days  ago  that  the  derma  ns  were 
smashing  on  toward  Paris,  brushing  aside  the  Allied 
.armies  like  a  powerful  tractor  crushing  its  plow 
through  a  stubborn  so<l.  That  was  the  time  we  ques¬ 
tioned  and  wondered  and  began  to  realize  the  size 
of  the  .iob  this  nation  had  undertaken.  Then,  all  at 
onee.  the  situation  changed.  The  Allied  armies 
halted,  stood  still  and  fought  the  enemy  back,  and 
then,  with  a  mighty  effort,  like  the  return  swell  of 
the  ocean  tide,  they  rallied  and  swept  the  dermans 
back.  back,  until  they  were  overwhelmed. 

Many  of  us  have  wondered  .iu.st  what  happened  at 
Chateau-Thierry.  I’he  world  now  knows.  Our  young 
m(>n  stood  there  eatijig  their  hearts  out  with  impa¬ 
tience.  c|’hey  saw  the  French  and  Rritisii  falling 
Itack  and  they  felt  that  both  dermany  and  the  Allies 
could  not  (piite  believe  that  this  army,  hastily  gath¬ 
ered  fi’om  American  farms  and  shops,  ever  could  fight. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  dermans  regardcvi  our  army 
!is  a  crowd  of  boys  on  dress  parade.  Then  oim  day  the 
impatient  si)irit  in  our  men  boiled  over  and  practically 
without  orders  they  rushed  forward  like  an  army 
of  furies  and  drove  those  derman  veterans  off  the 
map.  g 

From  that  day  dermany’s  fate  was  sealed.  The 
I'hysical  shock  of  those  American  bayonets  was  hard 
enough,  hut  it  was  the  moral  shock  which  sent  the 
foundation  of  Prussian  autocracy  trembling.  All 
through  this  war  and  before  it  the  war  lords  of 
dermany  had  built  upon  treachery,  brihery,  false- 
jiood — the  meanest  elements  in  the  hearts  of  men 
in  order  to  win.  They  expected  Egypt  and  India  to 
revolt.  They  even  exi)ected  Americans  with  derman 
blood  in  their  veins  to  renounce  and  hetray  the 
Republic  which  had  given  them  freedom  and  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Xo  wonder  men  with  such  distorted  views 
of  moral  obligations  believed  that  the  American 
Army  would  never  prove  a  lighting  force.  Thus 
when  th('se  Americans  dashed  into  the  tight  and  cut 
through  the  Prussian  duard  they  put  a  new  teiioi 
into  the  dmanan  heart  from  which  the  enemy  never 
recovered.  Again  and  again  on  the  soil  of  France, 
since  Charles  Martel  beat  back  the  Saracens  into 
Spain,  free  men  have  stood  at  the  last  desiterafe  ex¬ 
tremity  and  performed  the  miracle  of  Ix^adiig  back 
an  invading  horde.  The  dermans  were  sw<‘pt- out  of 
France  because  the  free,  open  vision  of  the  Republic 
l>roved  morally  .superior  to  the  arrogant,  proud,  cruel 
spirit  of  autocracy. 

When  the  end  came  we  find  dermany  eaten  inside 
to  a  mere  shell.  The  A.iiser  is  a  fugitive,  society  in 
a  ferment,  with  no  strong  government.  The  proud 
nation  which  defied  the  opinion  of  the  world,  sneered 
at  moral  obligations  and  trampled  over  the  weak  and 
helpless,  must  now  crawl  abjectly  in  the  dust  and 
submit  to  the  most  comidete  and  disgraceful  sur- 
i-ender  ever  endured  by  a  great  empire.  Most  of  us 
demanded  “unconditional  surrender" — what  dermany 
is  forced  into  is  surrender  with  the  most  awful  con¬ 
ditions  dictated  by  her  compierors.  And  who  will 
say  that  dermany  does  not  richly  deserve  her  fate? 
In  the  present  temper  of  the  world  she  will  he 
stripped  to  the  bone  and  made  powerless  for  two 
generations.  And  while  there  are  millions  who  in 
(.rdinary  cases  would  avert  their  faces  rather  than 
witness  the  humiliation  of  a  beaten  enemy,  who  in 
all  the  world  can  find  willing  sympathy  for  this 
wretch  among  nations  now'  humbled  in  the  dust? 

In  company  wdth  thousands  of  our  readers  we  feel 
a  great  joy  and  pride  that  tluf  hoys  wdiich  we 
have  seen  grow  up  from  the  cradle  have  had  a 
biave  part  in  this  wuir.  dod  grant  that  it  may  he 
th(‘  last  of  their  soldiering,  but  that  they  may  come 
back  to  the  old  life  and  the  old  duties  unspoiled, 
>et  with  more  of  a  man’s  desire  and  courage  to  help 
tight  the  harder  battles  of  peace.  Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  is 
(piite  willing  to  leave  the  settlement  of  surremler  and 
the  closing  of  the  war  to  the  great  leaders  who  know 
what  to  do.  We  have  no  advice  to  offer.  We  are 
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more  concerm'd  with  the  future — what  is  to  happen 
when  our  great  army  is  demobilized  and  sorted  out 
into  industry  ouce  more.  After  the  divil  A^ar.  as  we 
remember  it,  too  much  time  was  lost  in  flag-waving 
and  rejoicing  ov’er  the  beaten  enemy,  and  through  this 
part  of  the  moral  obligation  entailed  upon  the  nation 
was  overlooked,  (me  of  our  readers  suggested  that 
this  is  a  time  for  reading  Kipling's  “Ri'cessional,” 
and  the  first  two  verses  seem  to  us  very  appropriate; 

dod  of  '-.nr  fatlwrs,  known  of  (dd. 

Lord  of  onr  far-flung  battle  liic'. 

Reneath  Whoso  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  jialni  and  pine. 

Lord  dod  of  Hosts,  bo  with  us  yet 
I.est  we  forget —lest  we  forget  I 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies. 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart — 

Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice, 

A  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 

Lord  dod  of  Ilost.s.  be  with  us  yet 
I.est  we  forget — lest  we  forget  I 


Advance  Milk  Prices ;  Country  Milk 

Company 

Ry  mutual  consent  the  price  of  milk  to  consumers 
in  New  York  City  has  been  again  increa.sed  about 
one  cent  a  ipiart  over  the  prices  lix('d  on  November 
first.  This  increase  took  effect  on  November  14. 
1'here  will  be  no  advance  to  the  producer  laTore 
December  first  at  best. 

Cents 

di’adc  A  bottled  milk,  retail,  quarts .  Ih 

(fradc  botth'd  milk,  retail,  pints .  1’2 

drade  I!  botth'd  milk,  retail  quarts .  IT 

drade  R  bofth'd  milk,  retail,  pints .  11 

drade  R  bottled  milk,  to  stores,  (piarts . 

drade  If  botth'd  milk,  by  store's,  (piarts .  17 

T.oose  milk,  to  stores,  quarts  (drade  R) .  L'>Vt 

Loose  milk,  hy  stores,  (piarts  (drade  R) .  14 

Loose  milk,  wholesale  (drade  R).  10  gallons  or 
over,  to  restaurants,  hotels,  ice  cream  iiarlors, 

clubs,  etc . 

Loose  milk,  wholesale  (drade  R),  under  10  gal¬ 
lons  . .  i:i% 

Figured  on  the  estimated  city  supply  of  00,000  cans 
daily,  this  gives  the  dealers  an  extra  profit  of  .$.‘1X4,- 
000  for  the  remainder  of  this  month.  For  the  sale 
of  bulk  milk  to  stores  the  dealer  gets  .$1.M7  a  can  for 
delivery  from  the  idatform  to  the  st()re  door.  The 
])ri(‘e  to  the  producer  for  R  grade  is  $;k.‘17  a  can.  The 
cost  of  distribution  for  R  grade  is  .$5.<>0  in  bulk.  .$(>..‘'0 
in  bottles  for  grade  R  and  $7.4.1  for  grade  A.  It  costs 
.$0.41  to  deliver  a  can  of  grade  A  milk  in  pint  bottles, 
.$.S..«0  to  deliver  a  can  of  grade  R  in  pint  bottles.  The 
year  before  the  milk  fight  the  average  cost  of  distri¬ 
bution  in  bottles  was  six  cents  a  ipiart  or  .$2.40  a  can. 
'I'he  policy  of  reducing  cost  of  distribution  for  which 
we  all  contended  for  so  long  has  been  abandoned. 
Of  course  war  conditions  increased  the  cost  of  de¬ 
livery  as  well  as  of  production:  but  with  all  allow¬ 
ances.  the  dealei’s  seem  more  firmly  entrenched  than 
ever  before.  .\  little  extra  windfall  of  .$.TS4,(K1()  in 
]()  days  is  some  jirofit. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Country  Milk  Comiiany  is  now  out  of  the  dis¬ 
tributing  business  in  New  York  ('ity.  The  remaining 
-plaiit-has  re-verted  to  the  McDermott  int('r('sts.  The 
delivery,  ('(piiiunent  and  routes  were  sold  to  deaU'rs. 
The  Milk  Marketing  A.ssociation  sells  the  milk  of 
about  10  plants.  This  si'lling  agency  is  maintained 
at  tlu'  rate  of  about  $25. 000  a  year.  .\11  the  other 
plants  have  con(ract('d  to  dealers  for  six  months  or 
a  year.  ^Milk  has  be('n  scarce  and  easily  sold.  Some 
of  the  plants  have  sold  their  outiait  at  a  premium 
to  April  first,  and  there  is  yet  a  demand  for  more. 
The  effect  of  the  new  advance  on  consunuition  cannot 
y('t  be  deti'rmined.  Some  dealers  estimate  the  present 
supply  20  per  cent  below  the  average  for  November. 


The  Prospects  for  Prohibition 

The  (leA'at  of  Cov.  Whitman  in  New  York  State 
does  not  luevent  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  pro¬ 
hibition  amendment.  We  understand  that  the  New 
York  Legislature  has  a  majority  in  both  branches 
favorable  to  the  amendment,  though  much  will  de- 
Itend  upon  the  organization.  ^lany  of  the  politicians 
will  not  supiiort  this  amendment  unless  they  are 
driven  to  it.  and  temperance  peoiile  should  start  after 
their  Senators  and  Assemblymen  at  once  if  they  ex¬ 
pect  ratification.  A  Federal  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  is  first  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  I’resident.  It  must  then  he  ratified 
by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States. 
I’his  means  that  the  I.egislatures  of  .‘K!  different 
States  must  give  a  majority  in  both  branches  for  the 
amendment.  It  then  becomes  a  solid  point  of  the 
national  law.  As  we  understand  it,  12  States  have 
already  done  this.  It  is  now  claimed  that  80  States 
have  voted  “dry.”  that  is,  have  prohibited  the  sale 
of  liquor  in  their  territory.  These  States  will  nat¬ 
urally  ratify  the  amendment.  In  addition  live  States 
which  have  not  yet  been  voted  “dry”  have,  through 


their  Legislatures,  already  ratified  the  amendment. 
This  would  make  8S,  or  two  more  than  enough  This 
list  does  not  include  .\ew’  York  or  New  Jersey.  The 
Legislatures  of  both  these  States  can  be  carried  for 
ratiti('ation  if  the  temperance  people  are  willing  to 
bring  full  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  memlKirs.  Thus 
it  would  seem  that  national  prohibition  is  assured 
within  the  next  two  years  at  h'ast.  As  we  have  often 
pointed  out,  this  demand  for  iirohibition  is  essentially 
a  country  or  rural  movement.  In  most  States  where 
thei-e  are  large  cities  the  (piestion  has  made  a  clear- 
cut  issue  betw  een  city  and  country.  That  is  unfortu¬ 
nate,  bei'ause  it  introduces  other  questions  on  which 
the  plain,  ('ommon  people  ought  not  to  divide.  Tliere 
is  also  a  movement  on  hand  for  world  prohibition. 
There  will  soon  he  a  meeting  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  at 
which  delegates  from  all  over  the  world  will  meet 
to  plan  a  world- wide  campaign  against  the  liquoi 
Imsiness. 


Selling  Second-Class  Apples 

I  should  like  your  advice  in  n'gard  to  selling  iny  apples 
this  year.  I  have  a  good  trade  for  good  spiaiyed  fruit, 
and  customers  have  been  satisfied.  This  year  I  wa.s 
unable  to  spray  my  trees  in  Spring,  and  in  consequence 
have  fruit  that  has  never  been  larger,  never  better  col¬ 
ored.  but  never  more  worm  holes.  Should  I  try  to  sell 
this  to  those  who  have  bought  before,  telling  them  ex¬ 
actly  what  it  is.  or  would  you  advi.se  marketing  in  some 
other  way?  All  my  apiiles  go  to  one  man.  who  then 
(lisjio.ses  of  them.  \Vhat  price  would  be  a  fair  one  for 
such  fruit?  Surely  such  fruit  must  have  a  place  in 
these  times,  m,  j,  c. 

Connecticut. 

This  \vas  answered  personally  when  received,  but 
it  is  of  some  general  importance.  In  our  own  case 
we  .sell  .such  fruit  to  our  regular  customers,  telling 
them  carefully  just  what  it  is.  We  usually  give  it 
a  distinct  name,  like  “pie  apple.s”  or  “cooking  fruit.” 
IVoiile  hny  it  willingly  when  they  know  what  it  is. 
Customers  rarely  find  fault  unless  they  feel  that  they 
have  heen  deceived.  Our  price  for  such  fruit  is 
usually  (50  per  ci'ut  of  price  for  No.  1 

Up-State  Farm  Notes 

LROOM  (. ORN  RAISINC. — Y'^ears  ago  Drouin  corn 
wa.s  succe-ssfully  grown  in  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  bul 
the  industry  had  ('iitirel.v  died  out  until  its  revival  this 
seaeon.  W.  A.  Peck,  of  Warner,  conferred  with  a  broom 
manufacturing  firm  in  Syracuse  last  Spring,  finding 
them  much  interested  in  the  production  of  broom  corn 
nearer  home  than  present  stock,  all  coming  from  Texas. 

A  small  plot  was  planted  and  the  manufacturers  inspect¬ 
ed  it  from  time  to  time.  T'he  crop  grew  fast  and  ma¬ 
tured  well.  It  was  harvested  and  taken  to  the  factory 
and  made  into  sonu'  (iiu*  (piality  brooms.  Next  year, 
larger  plots  will  be  planted  by  several  farmers  of  the 
section,  Avho  watched  the  experiment,  and  wish  to  add 
to  their  crop  program. 

SALOON.S  DECREASED.— The  State  is  greatly 
benefited  to  the  amount  of  O.odO  less  saloons  this  year 
than  last,  though  its  revenue  may  be  $4,778,854  less,  a.s 
reported  by  the  t^tate  Excis-e  Commissioner.  The  de¬ 
crease  is  due  to  local  option  ri'gulations  mostly,  to  the 
Brown  law  limiting  the  number  of  saloons  any  city  may 
ha-ve  with  the  population  as  a  basis,-  to  national  prohi¬ 
bition  propaganda,  to  the  denying  of  fuel  to  brewing 
concerns,  and  .t(>  increased  tax  rates.  Both  city  and 
country  has  profit(‘(l.  and  will  much  more  so  after  next 
J'lly.L  Local  option  is  a  great  help,  but  its  real  value 
is  being  prov('d  to  depend  mainly  on  the  city  aiul  county 
officials  in  the  territories  affected.  In  Auburn,  a  dry 
city,  the  city  police,  the  local  street  railway  company 
and  a  justice  of  the  peace'.in  (4wa.sco.  a  small  town  four 
miles  out  of  the  city  having  a  liipior  license,  have  formed 
a  triple  alliance  against  booze,  and  they  are  lining  up 
the  drunks  daily  in  bunches  of  a  dozen  or  two,  handing 
out  stiff  fines  and  jail  sentences  to  transgressors  of  the 
law.  The  effect  is  very  beneficial  to  both  the  small  town 
and  the  city,  and  to  the  jiatrons  of  the  electric  railway 
company,  whose  late  night  cars  were  becoming  unsafe 
for  travel. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES.— The  cabbage  mar¬ 
ket  is  very  inactive,  many  local  buyers  refusing  to  buy 
for  a  time  at  any  prici'.  The  last  price  paid  was  $0  a 
ton  for  Dani.sh  cabbage,  $7  for  domestic.  Buckwheat  is 
binuging  $8.50  a  bushel  in  some  sections.  Fresh  dairy 
cows  are  high,  being  $100  and  upwards,  accoriling  to 
quality.  Ed  Trombo  of  Lapeer  recently  sold  24  head  to 
Cortland  buyers  for  .$2,400. 

DEATH  OF  NOTED  PEOPLE.— Two  of  our  col¬ 
leges  are  in  sincei-(*st  mourning.  Cornell  Universitv’s 
first  president  and  its  sjiiritual  founder.  Andrew  D. 
White,  is  dead.  He  was  widely  famous  as  an  educator, 
a  historian  and  as  a  statesman,  being  a  former  and 
notably  brilliant  ambassador  to  Cermanv.  To  his  broad 
views  and  goial  judgment  much  of  the  miraculous  success 
of  this  great  college  is  due.  Syracuse  University  has 
lost  a  most  (h'voteil  siqiport,  both  financially  and  educa¬ 
tionally.  in  the  (h'ath  of  Mrs.  Ru.seell  Sage,  who  has 
given  lavishly  of  money,  time  and  personal  interest  and 
sympathy  to  the  development  of  this  growing  institution. 

HORSE  TRAFFIC  AND  MOTOR  ROADS.— The 
New  Y'ork  State  Association  of  Horsemen  has  annealed 
to  Edwin  Duffey.  of  Albany.  State  Highway  Commis¬ 
sioner,  to  see  that  horse  traffic  is  considered  in  the  car¬ 
rying  out  of  the  order  calling  for  open  roads  this  Win¬ 
ter  for  army  and  other  motor  traffic  between  Buffalo 
and  Albany.  The  horsemen  fear  the  scraping  of  the 
roads  for  motor  trucks  will  snoil  the  road  for  runners 
and  hamper  horse  vehicles  to  a  bad  extent.  From  ex¬ 
periments  carried  on  on  the  Sacki't.ts  Harbor  Road  last 
AVinter.  horsi'icen  bi'lieve  it  impossible  to  scrape  roads 
so  as  to  keep  them  open  to  both  kinds  of  travel.  Mr. 
Duffey  promised  to  give  the  horsemen  careful  considera¬ 
tion.  Xf  o.  w 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

A"  Prayer  Fbr  Thanksgiving 

Lord  God.  who  moveth  through  man’s 
heart. 

To  make  Thy  vision  real. 

Potter  who  shaoetli  with  vast  art 
_Tlie  ages  on  Thy  wheel — 

Kings,  nations,  raees.  pass  Thy  w’ay, 
Beneath  Thy  guiding  hand;  * 

How  do  they  flick,  like  wasted  clay 
And  crumble  on  the  sands! 

O  God.  Thy  knife,  in  blood  and  strife 
Is  moulding  truth  from  dust; 

Make  us  more  worthy  of  Thy  peace 
Make  Thou  our  work  more  just. 

God.  hold  from  us  Thy  blade  of  war, 

Its  cruel,  useless  stress; 

Yet  we  seek  only  at  Thy  bar 
^  The  peace  of  righteousness. 

For  peace  with  wrath  of  class  or  clan 
^  For  peace  that  pales  with  fear. 

For  peace  with  wrong  ’twixt  man  and 
man 

We  do  not  ask  Thee  here. 

God  with  Thy  dole,  purge  Thou  man’s 
.soul 

Of  malice,  greed  and  lust ; 

So  lead  us  in  the  walks  of  peace — 

God,  make  our  ways  more  just. 

From  wars  that  burn  in  agony. 

Banked  smouldering  in  hate. 

The  bound  child’s  moan,  the  Avoman’s  cry 
And  man’s  dumb  curse  at  fate. 

From  wrongs  that  foul  the  people’s 
blood — 

Though  fair  and  sweet  they  seem, 

God  hold  us.  .stay  us ;  turn  the  flood, 
Choked  in  the  law-dammed  stream. 
Thou,  .Tacob’s  God.  spare  not  Thy  rod  ; 

.Smite  Thou  our  heart’s  pi’oud  rust. 

Lord,  make  us  worthy  of  Thy  peace — 

Our  works  and  days  more  just. 

O  dreaming  Potter  infinite. 

Who  toileth  with  the  clods. 

Who  formeth  beauty  in  llis  might. 

And  turneth  men  to  god.s — 

May  we  who  writhe  this  fleeting  hour 
T^pon  Thy  wheel  in  pain — 

May  we  who  only  know  Thy  power 
Have  faith  it  is  not  vain. 

Break  us,  O  Lord,  upon  Thy  sword, 

Bemake  us.  as  Thou  must ; 

And  for  that  we  may  serve  Thy  plan — 
God  make  our  hearts  more  just. 

— William  Allen  White  in 
Emnoria  Gazette. 

* 

Hecext  rumors  thi’oughout  the  country 
have  asserted  that  women  were  to  be 
drafted  to  fill  vacancies  left  by  men  who 
had  been  called  to  military  service.  It 
was  even  implied  that  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  had  drawn  up  plans  for  the  con¬ 
scription  of  female  labor.  However,  Sec¬ 
retary  Wilson  of  the  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  says  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
this  report.  Women  could  not  be  con¬ 
scripted  without  a  special  act  of  Con¬ 
gress.  and  it  is  unlikely  that  such  a  meas¬ 
ure  would  pass.  Women  now  idle  are  be¬ 
ing  appealed  to  take  places  in  essential 
indu-stries.  but  no  compulsion  exists.  The 
War  Department  is  enlisting  girls  for 
overseas  service  in  the  capacity  of  ste¬ 
nographers  and  typists.  But  this  enlist¬ 
ment  is  entirely  voluntary  and  only  picked 
girls  are  taken.  They  haA’e  to  enlist  for 
the  period  of  the  war  if  they  want  service 
overseas,  and  their  pay  will  be  on  the 
same  basis  as  that  of  soldiers.  An  un¬ 
usual  record  of  faithfulness  and  efficiency 
in  public  service  is  shown  by  the  record 
of  !\fiss  Elise  R.  Hyde,  for  .54  years  an 
ernployee  of  the  Treasury  Department  in 
Washington.  Miss  Hyde,  now  87  years 
old,  resigned  recently  because  she  wanted 
a  little  more  leisure  during  the  remaining 
years  of  her  life.  When  she  first  began 
woi’k  under  the  Controller  of  the  Cur¬ 
rency,  December  22,  1864.  it  was  such  an 
innovation  to  employ  a  woman  that  her 
appearance  caused  a  sensation  among  the 
clerks.  During  her  years  of  service  Miss 
Hyde  never  once  had  been  tardy,  nor  had 
she  ever  used  a  day  of  sick  leave. 

w 

One  of  our  young  friends  in  khaki, 
now  in  France,  remarks  that  he  wouldn’t 
be  nearly  as  homesick  if  he  could  only 
hear  the  birds  sing  the  way  they  do  back 
home.  It  is  possible  that  he  is  located 
where  the  singing  birds  have  already  mi¬ 
grated  to  the  south,  but  perhaps  it  is  the 
friendly  chickadees  that  he  is  lonesome 
for.  Certainly  they  are  the  most  cheerful 
end  fearle.ss  of  our  feathered  friends,  and 
we  all  enjoy  their  music  in  the  dark  days 
of  Winter.  _  It  is  well  for  us  to  remember 
that  the  chickadee  is  not  only  of  value  as 
a  minstrel ;  it  is  a  great  benefactor  fix)m 
an  economic  standpoint.  It  not  only  con¬ 
sumes  great  quantities  of  insects  in'  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  more  than  one-half  its  ’iVinter 
food  consists  of  insects  and  their  eggs. 
The  eggs  of  plant  lice  are  said  to  make 
one-fifth  of  its  entire  food,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  these  eggs  is  its  chief  Winter 
work.  Examinations  have  shown  that 
more  than  450  eggs  of  plant  lice  are  con¬ 
sumed  by  one  bird  in  a  day.  Eggs  of 
canker  worms  and  tent  caterpillars  are 
also  eaten ;  Washburn’s  “Injurious  In¬ 
sects  and  Useful  Birds’’  says  that  the 
crops  of  four  chickadees  showed,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  one  day’s  feeding,  1,028  eggs  of 
canker  worms.  Certainly  there  is  every 
reason  to  protect  and  encourage  tliese 
“little  brothers  of  .the  air.”  Chickadees 
are  fearless,  aud  soon  become  very  friend¬ 
ly.  A  little  chopped  suet,  on  a  feeding 


platform  safe  from  prowling  cats,  will 
keep  them  on  police  duty  around  the  farm 
in  Winter.  Seed-eating  birds  will  also 
appreciate  hominy,  oatmeal  and  birdseed 
when  snow  interferes  with  their  u.sual 
food  «upplie6. 

^  DtTRiNG  the  ^Vinter, ''when  waVer  will 
freeze  upon  window'  panes,  they  may  be 
wiped  ofl'  with  clear  kerosene  and  rubbed 
dry.  The  kerosene  does  not  remove  fly 
specks  readil.v,  but  takes  olT  grease  and 
dust.  I’owdered  bluing  is  used  to  give  a 
polish  to  window'  glass.  It  is  put  in  a  bag 
of  coarse  cheesecloth  and  dusted  oA'er  the 
glass,  then  rubbed  hard  with  a  eoft  cloth. 
When  the  outside  of  the  window  becomes 
rough  or  milky  from  exposure  to  weather, 
ordinary  w-ashing  does  not  make  it  clear 
and  shining.  It  can  usually  be  improved 
by  wa.shing  with  a  weak  .solution  of  muri¬ 
atic  acid  and  then  polishing  with  whiting. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Children’s  toys  for  the  coming  holidays 
reflect  the  war  spirit.  There  are  rapid 
fire  guns,  some  seen  recently  being  .$.3,2.5 ; 
an/y  tanks  from  $1  up,  ‘  “Long  Tom” 
cannons  with  fioldiers,  .$2 ;  electric  ar¬ 
mored  trains  for  $f),  and  a  variety  of  army 
trucks,  ambulances,  etc.  For  the  girl's 
there  are  nur.ses’  outfits  and  dolls  dressed 
!is  Red  Cross  and  hosT)ital  nur.ses.  The 
protest  against  the  German  toys  recently 
imported  is  cauf;ing  many  patriotic  moth¬ 
ers  to  examine  into  sources  of  supply, 
Avith  a  view  to  buying  toys  made  only  in 
the  T’nited  States  or  Allied  countries. 

One  may  now-  .send  money  to  friends  in 
overseas  forces  in  the  form  of  “Soldiers’ 
and  Sailor, s’  Liberty  Bell  Cheques.”  sold 
by  one  of  the  great  New'  York  .stores. 
’I'liese  cheques,  in  sums  of  five,  10  and  2.5 
francs,  are  dmw'ii  on  a  New'  York  bank 
through  a  British  banking  house  that  has, 
for  more  than  a  century,  catered  to  mili¬ 
tary  customers.  The  cheque  is  not  pay¬ 
able  tintil  endorsed  by  the  recipent.  but 
after  endorsing  it  may  be  u.sed  as  money 
or  be  paid  in  actual  currencj'  by  the  rep- 
resentatiA'es  of  the  English  bankers,  Avho 
have  traveling  bureaus  at  the  various 
fronts  and  ports. 

Il.ate  of  black  satin  are  shown  in  at- 
tractiA'e  sailor  and  uneven  brim  shapes 
and  cIo.se  turbans,  some  trimmed  Avith 
puffings  of  the  material,  some  Avith  steel 
beads,  skein  silk  or  banded  veils.  The 
little  skull  turbans  and  small  hats  of 
feathers  are  made  of  feathers  alone,  or 
combined  W'ith  fur  or  satin.  Magpie, 
pheasant  and  various  domestic  fow'l  feath¬ 
ers  give  variety  to  these  turbans. 

Among  the  M^nter  sweaters  an  attract¬ 
ive  model  W'ith  shaw'l  collar  and  cuffs  in 
gray  brushed  W'ool  is  $7.94.  Colors  in 
Avomen’s  SAveaters  are  very  varied,  both 
in  silk  and  w'ool.  For  children  there  are 
very  pretty  little  middy  style.s,  w'ith  sailor 
collar  and  pompon  in  front. 

A  consignment  of  French  dolls  recently 
exhibited  in  NeAV  Y’ork  Avas  A'ery  different 
from  the  gorgeous  ladies  of  former  times. 
These  dolls  Avere  made  by  W'ounded  French 
soldier.s,  the  materials  being  old  .stockings, 
kid  gloves,  colored  string  and  scraps  of 
dress  materials.  It  w'as  w'onderful  to 
see  the  results  achieved,  and  these  dolls 
W'ould  command  a  much  higher  price  than 
the  carefully  manufactured  product  that 
came  from  an  enemy  country. 

Military  capes  and  coate  for  w'omen’s 
w'ear.  very  smartly  cut,  in  khaki  and 
Joffre  blue,  are  offered  at  $28  and  $32.50. 


That  Mortgage 

I  cannot  help  commenting  on  ]\rillie’s 
decision,  page  1220,  that  she  loves  Sidney 
so  AA'ell  that  she  Avill  i)ut  her  money  into 
the  mortgage  on  the  farm.  Tell  me,  doe.s 
Sidney  love  Millie  enough  to  make  such 
legal  arrangements  that  if  he  should  die 
first  the  $3,000  w'ill  be  hers  again,  or  AA'ill 
it  just  be  his.  so  that  at  his  death  she 
must  account  to  an  administrator  and 
judge  for  that  w'hich  should  be  her  oavii? 
Why  cannot  Avomen  tise  a  little  business 
sen.se.  and  not  love  alone,  for  a  guidance 
to  inve.st  their  money?  It  can  be  ensily 
arranged  so  either  can  haA'e  it  all  should 
one  die.  And  if  there  are  little  children, 
who  should  have  their  Avelfare  at  heart 
to  bring  them  up  if  their  mother  does  not? 
She  should  have  the  property  to  do  it 
with.  If  there  are  groAvn-up  children, 
let  them  Avait  until  their  mother’s  death 
for  their  share,  the  same  as  they  w'Ould 
have  to  wait  for  their  father’s  death  to  get 
their  share  if  the  mother  should  die  first. 

If  a  man  deliberately  pute  his  property 
into  his  Avife’s  name  he  is  Availed  either  a 
fool  or  a  thief,  becau.se  he  should  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  handling  his  OAvn.  If  he  is  not  he 
i.s  considered  a  fool.  If  he  puts  it  into 
his  wife’s  name  so  his  creditors  cannot 
get  it,  he  is  considered  a  thief.  Why 
shouldn’t*  this  apply  to  a  w'oman,  too? 
Aunt  Emmas  all  over  the  world  do  tell 
the  Millies  to  look  up  the  laAV  and  see 
what  it  does  with  property  all  in  the 
man’s  name,  and  see  if  perhaps  more 
women  Avill  not  think  it  enough  if  they 
Avork  all  their  lives  for  board  and  clothes, 
without  giving  aAvay  all  that  might  be 
theirs.  The  claim  is  made  in  this  State 
(Vermont)  that  the  laws  are  fair,  because 
they  treat  property  alike,  if  it  be  man’s 
or  w'oman’s.  I  sa.y  it  is  not  fair,  because 
in  most  cases  the  man  has  the  property  in 
his  name,  no  matter  Iioav  hard  a  woman 
may  have  w'orked  with  him  to  gain  prop¬ 
erty.  MTiere  he  has  a  thousand  dollars 
she  has  10  cents.  At  his  death  she  has 
her  10  cents  and  one-third  of  Ms  thousand 
dollars  to  do  business  Avith.  At  her  death 
he  AA'ill  have  his  thousand  dollars  and  one- 
third  of  her  10  cents  to  do  business  with. 
Is  it  fair?  g.  b.  a. 


A  Restful  Sunday 

We  have  done  aAvay  w'ith  our  hot  cooked 
Sunday  dinner  and  now'  enjoy  a  day  of 
rest.  As  w'e  are  all  home  together  on  the 
farm,  and  have  a  hot  dinner  every  day, 
the  men  appreciate  and  en.ioy  thie  change 
as  Ai'ell  as  the  AVOmen.  This  is  the  AA'ay 
Ave  arrahge  it.  We  Tiave  boilpd  ham  or 
fresh  meat  on  Saturday  and  saA'e  a  por¬ 
tion  cold  for  Sunday.  We  also  cook  a 
vegetable  on  Saturday  for  Sunday  ;  corn, 
beans,  tomatoes,  peas  or  asparagus,  and 
make  either  pudding  or  pie.  Then,  Sunday 
morning,  Avhile  getting  breakfast,  w'e  pre¬ 
pare  sandAviches,  half  Avith  the  cold  meat, 
the  rest  with  peanut  butter,  lettuce  or. 
cheese.  These  Ave  pack  in  a  large  dish, 
coA'er  Avith  Avax  paper  and  set  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  until  AV'C  come  home  from  church. 
Then  all  aa'O  have  to  do  is  to  put  the  sand¬ 
wiches.  vegetable  and  dessert  on  the  table, 
sometimes  adding  pickles.  For  drinks  w'e 
have  milk  or  cold  tea.  raspberry,  black¬ 
berry.  cherry  or  grape  juice,  or  lemonade. 
We  each  haA'e  a  spoon,  pie  plate,  and,  if 
the  dessert  is  sloppy,  a  pudding  dish  ;  if 
not  Ave  serve  it  on  the  pie  plates. 
After  dinner  AA'e  Avash  the  spoons  and 
pile  the  pie  plates,  saucers  and  glasses 
aAvay  until  Monday  morning.  For  supper, 
if  there  are  sandAviches  left,  w'e  eat  them 
Avith  fruit  and  cake,  sometimes  adding 
cottage  cheese  or  a  salad. 

If  unexpected  company  drops  in  to  din¬ 
ner  AA'c  add  salad  in  Avarm  Aveather ;  in 
cold,  creamed  potatoes.  Of  cour.se,  W'e 
use  more  dishes,  too.  Avhen  Ave  have  guests. 
If  we  expect  company  w'e  prepare  the 
vegetable,  dessert  and  meat  on  Saturday 
just  the  same,  only  serA'e  meat  in  slices 
on  Sunday  Avith  bread  and  butter,  A'eg- 
etable.  a  salad  or  hot  potatoes,  either 
creamed,  fried  or  baked.  We  bake  the 
potatoes  on  Saturday,  too.  By  cutting 
off  a  round  piece  of  skin  from  the  side 
of  the  potato  the  mealy  part  can  be 
scooped  out.  mashed  Avith  butter,  seasoned 
and  replaced  in  skins,  rounding  the  white 
on  top  until  it  resembles  a  snoAV-cappecl 
mountain.  Place  the  potatoes  on  a 
grea.sed  dish  or  pan  and  they  are  ready  to 
heat  in  the  oven  on  Sunday. 

In  cold  Aveather  Ave  vary  our  menu  by 
making  a  pot  of  .soup  on  Saturday  in 
place  of  sandAviches.  We  akso  haA'e  a  hot 
drink  and  heat  the  vegetable.  It  does  not 
take  much  longer  to  Avash  Sunday’s  din¬ 
ner  and  supper  disln'G  Avith  Monday  morn¬ 
ing’s  breakfast  dishes.  By  doing  this  and 
preparing  our  Sunday  meals  on  Saturday, 
we  are  able  to  go  to  church  morning  and 
evening  with  the  men.  We  are  also  free 
to  call  on  some  friend  or  relative.  We 
feel  sure  if  some  of  our  friends  on  the 
farm  Avill  try  this  they  Avill  never  go  back 
to  the  old  way.  e.  m.  s. 


Comments  From  Maine 

We  knoAV  very  little  about  Lima  beans 
doAvn  here,  but  for  shelling  the  Goddard 
and  other  varieties  of  beans  w'e  use  a  lit¬ 
tle  round  stick  three  or  four  inches  long, 
Avith  a  %-in.  brad  in  one  end,  a  miniature 
goad  stick. 

Isn’t  this  the  accepted  time  for  adA'o- 
cating  the  one-crust  apple  pie,  originated. 
I  guess,  under  the  fascinating  name  of 
“l)an  dowdy”?  You  get  several  times  the 
qjiantity  of  apple,  Avith  all  its  rich  juices. 
Y^ou  saA'e  the  flour  and  shortening  for  one 
crust,  and  avoid  the  soggy  under  crust 
and  the  valuable  time  of  the  cook  is  not 
to  be  disregarded.  We  never  make  any 
other  kind,  and  even  the  blueberry  pie  Ave 
prefer  cooked  in  that  Avay. 

I  have  another  experiment  in  vieAv ;  the 
canning  of  the  baked  Tolman  Sw'eets.  I 
Avonder  if  I  can  retain  the  flavor. 

F.  c.  c. 

R-  N.-Y". — We  are  told  that  canned 
baked  ap|)les  retain  the  flavor  perfectly. 
The  apples  are  baked,  filled  into  sterilized 
jai«  Avith  juice  from  the  baking,  aud  then 
processed.  Mlien  used,  the  jar  may  be 
stood  in  hot  Avater  long  enough  to  Avarm 
the  contents.  Avhich  w'ill  taste  like  freshly 
baked  apples. 


^  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co, 
T  Manufacturtrs 
■  IKalanwoo.  Mich. 


Write 

Today 


Dane 

Ifyou  really  want  '“The  Old 
to  “do  some-  Stove  Master’* 
thing  about  high 
prices,”  just  send  and  get  my 
latest  book— just  off  the  press. 
This  book  Is  filled  with  starb 
ling  price  offers.  These  are 
war  times.  We  must  do 
unusual  things.  So  I  am 
hackingdOAvn  prices  clean 
to  the  bone!  This  book  will 
show  you  how  to  get  unbeat¬ 
able  Quality  in  Kalamazoo 
Direct  toYouStoves, Ranges 
and  Furnaces,  Gas  Ranges, 
Oil  Ranges  and  Kitchen 
Kabinets  at  wjiolesaid 
factory  prices,  q 

Get  This  Book  and 
Forget  High  Prices 

Bear  in  mind,  I  am  a 
manufacturer.  I  sell 
direct  to  users.  I  give 
you  expert  help  free. 

I  sell  on  30  Days' 
Trial — Cash  or  Easy 
Payments— Unlimited.Un- 
conditional  Guarantee.  Send 
our  name.  Get  this  big  FKK'S 
Ask  lor  Cotslog  No.  114 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIOE. 

Horse  orCow  hide,  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rufjs  or  grloves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
fur  goods  will  cost  you  loss  than  to  buy 
them  aud  be  W’orth  more. 

Our  illustratod  catalog  grives  a  lot  of 
information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  Cure  for  hides ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  froigfht  both  ■ways ;  about  our 
safe  dyeing  process  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins;  about  the 
fur  {roods  and  grame  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Tlien  we  have  recently  grot  out  an¬ 
other  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  otlier  fine  fur  jrarments. 
With  prices  ;  al.so  fur  garments  remod¬ 
eled  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  either  book  by 
^our  correct  address  naming: 
both  books  if  you  need  both. 

Crosby  Frisian  Fur 
671  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester, 


V 


3-in-One  Service 

This  Avonderful  oil  takes  the  back¬ 
breaking,  leg-tiring  pumping  out  of 
machine  sewing.  Machine  fairly 
whizzes  with  little  or  no  effort. 

3-in-One  Oil 

is  all  pure  oil,  greaseless,  gritless,  non¬ 
acid.  Penetrates  to  the  innermost 
friction  point;  works  out  old  caked 
grease  and  dirt;  lubricates  perfectly 
hand  wheel,  treadle,  all  parts. 
►Prevents  rust  and  tarnish  on  polished 
metal  surfaces.  Polishes  wooden  case 
and  painted  metal. 

Use  3-in-One  and  your  machine  will 
last  longer  and  give  much  better  ser¬ 
vice  while  it  lasts. 

At  all  good  stores  in  1  Sc,  2Sc  and  50c 
bottles;  also  in  25c  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

FREE  Generous  sample  and  Dictionary  of  Uses. 
To  save  postace.  request  them  on  a  postal  card. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

I65CXS  Broadway  New  York  City* 
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Soda  in  Combinations 

Among  the  new  methods  nnd  recipes  ■ 
learned  during  ^lat  might  be  call^tl.  the 
consei'’^^i<iOTpdlll&^|^I'STiTraitlli^}®'lWP^%#j[*. 

'  emanicpation  from  the  baking,  powder 
habit.  It  began  when  I  resolved  to  make 
iny  own  baking  powder.  Using  one  level 
cup  soda  to  two  of  cream  of  tartar,  add¬ 
ing  one  cup  of  cornstarch  to  prevent 
lumps,  and  sifting  all  well  together.  1  ob¬ 
tained  an  article  epual  to  the  best  sold, 
at  comparatively  low  price.  Afterward, 
in  conserving  milk,  I  ac<]uired  the  art  of 
u.sing  sour  milk,  or  buttermilk,  with 'soda, 
in  combination  with  sweet  milk  and  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  in  the  same  recipe,  in  cake 
or  bi.scuit  making.  I  found  that  this 
s:‘rves  well  with  cake,  and  improves  the 
flavor  of  biscuit.  I  also  learned  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts: 

1.  That  graduated  spoons,  of  teasi)oon, 
one-half  and  one-fourth  size,  are  neces- 
sai'.v  for  best  results.  - 

'2.  That  one-half  level  teaspoon  soda  is 
the  right  amount  for  one  cup  sour  milk. 
If  milk  is  extraordinarily  sour  (as  old 
buttermilk),  a  little  more  soda  may  be 
used  ;  hut  one  teaspoon  to  the  cup,  which 
^''n1e  r(‘ci])es  call  for.  is  too  much,  unless 
molasses  or  dark  brown  sugar  be  used  in 
the  same  la'cipe. 

That  one  cup  sour  milk  and  one  level 
half  t('asi)oon  soda  are  the  equivalent  of 
about  two  level  teaspoons  baking  i)owder. 

4.  That  in  substituting  this  amount  of 
sour  milk  and  soda,  for  one  cup  sweet 
milk  and  three  rounded  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  I  must  add  either  one  rounded 
te.'ispoon  baking  powder  or  one-half  tea- 
si)oon  cream  of  tartar  with  one-fourth 
ter, spoon  soda,  to  insure  lightness. 

.1.  That  if  a  recipe  calls  for  one  cui) 
sw('('t  milk,  one  may  use  one-half  cup 
(•weet  milk  (or  water)  with  one-half  cup 
sour  milk  and  water,  using  proportionate¬ 
ly  loss,  baking  i)owder. 

(1  That  failures  to  obtain  good  results 
in  using  sour  milk  and  soda  result  either 
from  u.sing  too  much  soda,  impairing  the 
davor  of  the  product,  or  else  from  depend¬ 
ing  too  much  upon  it  for  lightness,  when 
not  enough  of  sour  milk  with  soda  has 
been  used  to  equal  the  requisite  amount 
of  baking  i)owder. 

7.  Finally,  that  in  learning  to  conserve 
more,  I  have  become  a  better  cook. 

GRACE  A.  TI.^^ MERMAN. 


A  War  Soup  and  Dinner  Dish’] 

■  Skin  some  potatoes,  a  dozen  medium 
ones,  run  through  a  vegetable  cutter ;  also 
cut  three  or  four  medium-.sized  onions  and 
tops  if  green,  two  small  turnips  and  a 
cucumber.  Season  heavily  and  add  three 
cloves ;  add  plenty  of  water,  about  three 
quarts,  four  tahlespoonfuls  of  salad  oil. 

[  Foil  till  the  vegetables  are  soft  and  run 
all  that  will  go,  with  some  a.^sistance. 
through  a  colander  into  a  kettle  in  which 
is  a  quart  of  milk,  and  boil.  T’se  this 
for  soup. 

AVhat  is  left  of  the  vegetables  mix  with 
rye  bran  and  yeast  pov/der.  make  into 
ijither  thin  cakes,  fry  in  j)lenty  of  vege¬ 
table  fat  until  a  dark  brown.  I  gave  this 
to  some  visitors  and  they  and  Ave  liked 
both  soup  and  cakes.  If  a  few  cow  i)eas 
be  added  and  run  through  cutter  a  beef 
(lavor  will  be  given.  E.  w. 


.iars  very  hot ;  fill  and  seal.  Sauce  will 
keep  for  years.  Then,  when  you  wish  to 
have  sauce,  put  in  dish  and  sweeten  to 
,|f»te.  adding-  little  cinnamon,. 

^Ve  can  apples  this  way,  no  moldy 
,ta.ste  :  Feel  apples,  slice  not  too  thin,.- or 
will  cook  to  miikh,  sweeten  and  put  in  a 
few  cloves,  or  if  not  a  little  cinnamon. 
When  done  have  jars  hot,  put  in  jars, 
cover  with  juice  and  .seal.  (4ood  for  pie 
or  any  way. 

Green  Tomato  Preserves. — Try  this  and 
you  will  do  them  iq)  each  year.  Slice 
12  lbs.  of  green  tomatoes,  put  on  stove 
without  water,  add  six  lbs.  <if  sugar,  one 
dessertspoon  each  of  ground  cloves,  all¬ 
spice  and  cinnamon  tied  in  piece  of 
cheesecloth.  Stir,  so  as  not  to  burn,  till 
juice  comes  out.  Cook  thoroughly,  have 
jars  hot.  put  in  jars,  *seal.  It  will  keep 
till  used.  If  too  much  juice,  take  out 
some ;  boil  juice  down,  put  up  in  hot  jar 
by  itself,  and  use  on  i)ancakes;  it  is  some- 


Embroidery  Designs 


8r).5.  Design  for  embroidering  a  handker- 
eliief  case,  enveiope  st.vle.  Price  of  trans¬ 
fer  10  cents. 


897.  Design  for  embroidering  a  boy’s 
Itnssian  blouse,  lilne  or  yellow  transfers. 
Price  10  eent.s. 


Bread  Crumb  and  Rice  Recipes 

Fig  Pudding. — Soak  a  cupful  of  bread 
I'umbs  in  a  cupful  of  milk  for  half  an 
iiour.  Choi)  enough  suet  to  make  a  (piar- 
ter  of  a  cupful.  Beat  three  eggs  light ; 
cut  into  tiny  bits  a  sufficient  number  of 
;  soaked  figs  to  make  a  cupful  of  minced 
fruit.  T'nrn  the  soaked  crumbs  into  a 
bowl  and  stir  into  them  a  Imlf  cuitful  of 
granulated  sugar,  the  whipped  eggs,  the 
choitped  suet,  a  i)inch  of  salt  and  a  dash 
each  of  cinnamon  and  nutmeg.  T.ast  of 
all.  stir  in  the  minced  figs  thickly  dredged 
with  flour,  beat  well,  .and  turn  into  a 
greased  i)udd:ng  mold  Avith  a  closely  fitted 
1  (op.  Boil  for  about  three  hours.  Turn 
j  cut  and  eat  with  a  hard  sauce. 

Raisin  Pudding. — ^lash  and  dry  one 
pound  of  sultana  raisins,  grease  a  pud- 
’  ding  dish,  puit  in  a  layer  of  boiled  rice, 
over  it  a  layer  of  raisins,  and  continue 
!  until  the  dish  is  nearly  full,  having  rice 
'  u  top.  Beat  two  eggs,  add  two  teas- 
■oonfuls  of  sugar,  a  pinch  of  salt,  three 
'  .blespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  and  tAvo 
'fuls  of  SAveet  milk  :  pour  it  over  the 
Iding  and  bake  half  an  houi’.  Serve 
'•  Ihiuid  sauce. 

-ice  Griddle  Cakes — Pour  one  cut)ful 
scalded  milk  on  to  one  cupful  of  cooked 
e.  Let  stand  ov<'r  night.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  add  1V>  cupsful  of  flour,  one  teasjioon- 
ful  of  salt,  one  t:iblesi)oonful  of  sugar, 
two  teaepoonsful  of  baking  iioAvder,  one 
tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  two  eggs 
well  beaten,  and.  last  of  all,  one  cuiiful 
of  cold  milk.  Beat  Avell  and  heat  a  grid¬ 
dle ;  Avhen  hissing  hot.  grease  Avith  a  piece 
of  salt  pOrk  on  the  end  of  a  fork.  I)rop 
a  tablespoonful  of  the  batter  from  the  tip 
of  the  spoon  on  the  hot  griddle.  When 
full  of  bubbles,  turn  ;  Avhen  cooked  ou 
both  .sides  serve  on  a  hot  jilate. 

HELEN  A.  LYNAN. 


Some  Tested  Recipes 

These  recipes  are  all  tried  and  true. 

;  Apple  sauce  we  ahvays  jirepared  this  Avay, 
even  when  Ave  could  get  all  the  sugar  Ave 
Avanted :  it  is  much  nicer  and  not  so 
much  Avork.  Wash  apiiles,  cut  in  (piar- 
ters,  if  small  in  half;  skin  and  all.  put 
on  Avith .  Avater.  let  boil  till  done,  then 
put  through  fruit  press  or  .  colander. 
If  through  colander,  u.se  potato  masher 
to  press  through.  Put  back  on  stove,  dis¬ 
carding  .skins,  etc.,  a.nd  let  boil.  ITcive 


thing  like  honey.  Be  sure  to  cook  toma¬ 
toes  till  thoroughly  done. 

Fruit  Pudding. — This  is  quick  and  line 
for  one  Avho  likes  duff  or  roly-poly.  Use 
any  fruit  you  Avish,  or  prunes  cooked  first 
and  stoned.  Put  fruit,  berries  or  Avhat 
you  Avish  in  ])ndding  jian  ;  if  not  enough 
juice,  add  a  little  water  and  sugar.  If 
not  SAveet  enough,  then  take  two  cups  of 
Avheat  flour,  three  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder,  a  little  salt,  sift  all  together, 
about  a  tablesi)oonful  of  lard  and  Avater 
so  it  is  like  piecrust.  Roll,  cover  fruit 
and  cover  Avith  another  i)an  ;  cook  on  top 
of  stove  about  half  hour,  or  till  done. 
It  should  rise  to  top  of  pan.  Serve  Avith 
hard  sauce.  This  makes  pudding  enough 
for  large  family.  I.  it.  s. 


Removing  Lettering  from  Sacks 

Having  seen  some  discussion  as  to 
the  best  method  for  removing  the  print¬ 
ing  from  grain  sacks  would -like  to  give 
you  mine.  Simply  put  the  sacks  to  soak 
in  cool  Avater  over  night,  rubbing  plenty 
of  soap  on  the  lettering.  The  ink  Avill 
Avash  out  easily,  be  it  red.  black  or  blue. 
Do  not  boil  them  until  you  are  sure  tlu're 
are  no  stains  left,  as  boiling  seems  to  set 
the  color.  I  have  tried  this  on  s.  gar, 
salt  and  several  kinds  of  griiin  .sacks, 
and  ahvays  Avith  success.  mk.s.  a.  e.  s. 

Stonington,  Me.  • 


Silk  Rag  Portieres. — The  other  day 
I  ran  across  a  pair  of  very  odd,  and.,  at 
the  same  time,  very  attractive  iiortieres. 
Tlmy  were  nothing  more  or  less  than  rag 
caiqiet  in  a  dainty  refined  edition.  Scraps’ 
of  silks  of  all  colors  Avere  cut  into  strips 
and  sewed  together  just  as  rags  for  car- 
l)et.  The  strips  Avere  scAved  hit  or  mi.s.s. 
and  Avoven  that  Avay.  Avith  the  exception 
of  a  coui)le  of  lines  of  solid  color  near  the 
to()  and  about  12  inches  of  solid  color 
border  at  tlie  bottom.  Heavy  crocheting 
silk, instead  of  cotton  cords  Avas  used  in 
Aveaving  the  fabric.  The  Aveaving  Avas 
done  rather  loo.sely.  causing  the  fabric  to 
appear  thick  and  heavy.  Avhile  in  reality 
it  is  much  lighter  in  AA’eight  than  a  good 
commercial  portier.e.  ]l'jie  lini^ljtcd.  effeet, 
is  iiof  iit  all  bizarre,  b"iit  very  pleasing 
and  restful  to  the  eye. 

iUar.'  U’.'.’.d.  AVILLIAAt  E.  CURLEY. 


PERFECTION 

OIL  HEATERS  A  ^ianqle  Trade  Mark 

Instant  Heat  When 
Needed 


How  convenient  to  quickly  warm  the 
cold  spare  room  with  a  Perfection  Oil 
Heater 

Generous  clean  heat — 8  hours  of  it — 
from  one  gallon  of  SO-CO-NY  Oil. 

You  can  carry  a  Perfection  Oil  Heater 
from  room  to  room.  It  warms  without 
making  work  and  litter. 

Buy  one  now  tor  fall  and  winter  use. 

Sold  by  hardware  and  general' stores. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  ^ 

OF  NEW  YORK  J 


KEROSENE 

OIL 


STANDARD  DILC0.KN.Y 


HEALTH— FREE 

Your  name  and  adilress  on  a  post¬ 
card  will  bring  j’ou  absolutely 
free  an  interesting  booklet  called 
‘  Thirty  Feet  of  Danger,”  pre¬ 
senting  in  plain  American  lan¬ 
guage  the  facts  every  human 
being  should  knoAV  and  act  upon 
in  keeping  his  system  clean  and 
healthy  It  is  sound  advice,  and 
it  may  be  the  vieuns  of  avoiding 
illness  for  you  and  your  family .  A 
clear  statement  on  the  best  of 
medical  authority.  Write  today  to 

Nujol  Laboratories 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  (NEW  JERSEY) 
50  Broadway  New  York 


Health — Comfort — Convenience 

Don’t  go  oat  in  the  snow  or  nasty  weather  to  an 
unsightly,  germ-breeding,  disease-spreading, 
outdoor  privy.  No  more  colds,  rheumatism,  etc. 

Wolverine  Chemical  Toilet 

Endorsed  by  health  oflicials.  Odorless,  Sani¬ 
tary,  Germ  Proof.  No  water,  sawer  or 
cesspool.  Easy  to  install.  Upkeep  less 
than  cents  day.  Pays  for  itself  many  times 
in  a  year.  Thousands  in  use.  Price  remark, 
ably  low.  Write  for  free  book. 

Dail  Steel  Products  Co.,  211  Main SL.Lan^g, Mich. 


Grangers  Attention 

l.st. — Have  you  appointed  your  purchasing 
agent  ? 

2nd. — If  not,  attend  to  it  at  your  next  regular 
meeting. 

3rd. — Select  a  man  who  will  have  the  confid¬ 
ence  of  YOUR  MEMBERS. 

4th. — As  soon  as  we  are  notified  of  such  selec¬ 
tion  we  will  immediately  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  him  to  keep  YOU  posted  on 
prices  and  secure  YOUR  orders. 

5th. — We  extend  our  services  to  Farmers  and 
Cooperative  Associations  who  are  not 
Grangers  and  solicit  their  business. 

New  York  Grange  Exchange,  Inc. 

611  DiUaye  Building  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


SMOOTH.  MELLOW,  DELICIOUS 

COFFEE 

24 


c. 

lb. 


In  5-lb.  Lots  or  Over 
From  Wholesaler  Direct 
Bean  or  ground 

Uncle  Sam  wants  pr  .... 

line  to  consumer.  Save  necdle.ss  expense  and  labor. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

5  I.BS.  PHL.  FRKK  803  MILKS.  10  LB.S.  DEL.  FRRK  1 .000  MILKS 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  Sf.,  New  York 

Id»labliti/u  d  7S  VearH 


I’ 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 

ii  i 

guarantee  editorial  page. 

FOR  COUNTRY  HOMES 


Service 


Lighting 
and  Cooking 
at  Lowest 


Cost 


A 

t)ouble 


Nothing  to  get  out  of  order  or  wear  out 

If  you  think  your  folks  would  appreciate  the  conveniences  of 
modem  house  lighting  and  fuel  cooking,  this  plant  supplies 
both  at  less  cost  and  more  efficiently  than  any  other.  Its 
best  friends  are  those  who  have  depended  on  it  for  20  years. 


Carbide  Lighting  I 


olT. 


and  Cooking  Plant 


Write  us  today  for  names  and  addresses  of  neighbors,  who  can  tell  you  all  about  it. 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY,  4'2nd  Street  Building,  New  York 
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Blood  Medicine 
For  Your  Stock 


'  MEDlClHt ' 

-  ^  tonic 


Three  pack¬ 
ages  make  a 
complete 
treatment  for 
a  horse  or 
mule. 

Stock  worth 
keeping,  is 
stock  worth 
keeping 
healthy. 

For  Horses 
and  Cattle 

To  tone  them 
up  ^vlien  “off 
their  feed”  and  run-down;  to  regulate 
the  bowels,  stimulate  the  liver  and  im¬ 
prove  the  kidneys.  For  obstinate  sores, 
thrush,  scratches  or  grease  heel,  give 
Sleekene  to  improve  the  blood,  and  apply 
Hanford’s  Balsam  of  Myrrh  externally. 
When  a  horse’s  coat  is  rough,  Sleekene 
is  especially  recommended. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  a  full  sized 
package  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  50  cents. 

Made  only  by 

G.  C.  HANFORD  MFC.  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL 


Thuse 


over 


HEAVE??ms 


^COMPOUND 


Lump  Jaw 


V 

■  The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treat 
I  ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

I  Fleming’s  Actinoform 

I  Sold  for  $2.50  a  bottle  under  a  positive 
H  guarantee  since  1896  —  your  money  re- 
H  funded  if  it  fails.  Write  itoday  for 

■  FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

book  of  197  pasres  and  67  illustrations.  It  id  FREE. 
FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists, 300  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chtesgo 


EASY  TO  ERECT 

That  the  Unadilla  Silo  presents  uo  building  prob- 
‘  lein  is  proved  again  and  again.  Its  simple  parts 
go  together  quickly  and  easily.'  Any  handy  man 
with  the  aid  of  boy  or  woman  can  erect  a  Unadilla. 
Either  conical  or  gambrel  roof  (with  extra  silage 
sp. ICC)  comes  as  regular  equipment.  The  price  of 
a  Unaililla  is  practically  all 
you  pay .  No  special,  costly 
hired  help  needed.  Heed 
the  government’s  advice, 
order  early.  Send  to-day 
‘*>h.  /l/IVAVlLlL.a\\  c«'t'iIog,  prices  and 

;<£?■//*?/  nii  I  \  nv\\  Agency  Offer.  Address 

UNADILLA 
SILO  CO. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
or 

Des  Moines,  la. 


2 


DOWNI7 

ONE  YEAR  - 
TO  PAY 


Buys  the  New  Butterfly! 

■  ■  Junior  No.  2)^.  Light  run- 

■D  ning,  easy  cleaning,  close 

^  Bkimming,  durable.  Cuaran- 

teed  a  lifetime  against  de¬ 
fects  in  material  and  workmanship. 

Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  op  to  No.  8 

TDiBi  Kama  ita  own  cost  and 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  more  by  what  it  aavcB 

in  cfcam.  Postal  brinirs  Free  catalog- folder  and  “direct- from- 
factory"  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  aavo  money* 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.,  2171  Marshall  Blvd. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HEREFORDS 

By  Champion  Prince  Real  and 
from  Prince  l{ui)ert  8th,  cows 

STOCK  ALL  ACES 

If  you  want  tlie  best,  write 

ALEX  MORRISON,  Shelbur«e.vT 

Capt.  J.  Watson  WEBB,  Owner 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

Many  imported.  All  regi.stered.  Tuberculin  tested. 
Itlilic  Vecords  kept.  Write  for  i>rice  and  particulars 
onHerd  Headina  Bulls.  walnulGroveFarm.Washlngfonville.N.Y 

Mr.  General  Farmer!  Dairy  Shorthorns 

breed  for  you.'  Try  them.  We  offer  a  trio  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  heifer  calves  and  !i  bull,  unrelated.  Choice¬ 
ly  bred.  First  draft  or  check  for  $425  takes  them. 
A  few  others.  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

Swiss  Goafs  '’n a':*  $40 

A  few  dry  does.  No  milkers  to  sell.  Only  letters  enclos¬ 
ing  stamp  answered.  S.  J.  SlIAUri.KS,  R.  D.  5.  .Nori  lstonn,  I*a. 

A  Thebeef  breed  for  the  East.  Mature 

■«— early,  easy  feeders.  Send  forillus- 

A-n  ,,  ^  trated  booklet  with  particulars  of 
JJ  U  a  the  breed  and  stock  for  sale. 

Clarenct)  \V.  Kckardt,  31  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 


SHEEP 


Sheep  Prices  Reduced 


During  the  Month  of  Nov.  will  sell  high  class  range 
bred  yearling  ewes,  A  and  B  grades,  !@16.50,  others 
atS15.  Send  for  circular  or  come  and  see  these 
I  ewes,  interstate  LIVESTOCK  CO..  Inc.,  Selkirk,  N.  Y. 


Booklet  1 

Free 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monej 
Iiaclc.  .SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  A*e..  Pittsbuv.  Fa 


Southdown  Rams  for  Sale 

from  tlie  celebrated  flock  of  Wm.  Rockefeller.  Address 

K.  M.  HAWKS,  -  Tarry  town.  New  York 


Fine  Wool“0vcr  the  Top”at  75c 

Ilximbouillet,  Delaine,  Dorset,  Cheviot  and  Shropshire 
rains.  Cheshire  and  Chester  White  Brood  sows.  Duroc 
piga-  6  weeks  old.  .!>.  II.  TOWNSK.M)  SONS,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


HAMPSHIRE  RAMS  For  Sale 

An  extra  good  two-vear-old  at  a  bargain.  Some  great 
lambs.  A  fewewelambs.  IIASr.liTT  ItUOTlIbUS,  Seneca,  .V.Y. 


For  Sale-25  Fine  Shropshire  Ewe  Lambs 

three-fourths  thoroughbred.  W.  S.  DROM/tN,  Middleporl,  H  T. 

15Reg.YearlingShrop8hireRamsH^®c?vER^TtIii.’N.T. 


ForSale-Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs 


STEVENS  BROS. 
Wilson, HewTork 


FAIUIIObJIK  lUMl’SimtH  RAMS  for  sale.  Exceptionally 
line  individuals.  Earl  1>.  Hrowii,  U.  2,  Illoii,  N.  Y. 

Ifnrakiil  Fur  ^hoon lambs  die. 
iXdIdKUirUi  OIlUUp  Ewes  and  Ituins  for  sale  at  $50  each. 
Better  ones  higher.  Clakic  Gregory,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


c 


HORSES 


Shetland  and  larger  Pony  Weanlings 

$36  to  S60.  Broken  Ponies,  $75  to  8 1  00.  Fifty  head, 
all  colors.  State  age,  color  and  sex  you  want.  Six  liead 
I’ogistcred  Bed  Polled  Female.'!,  8  months  to  (i  vears. 

P’.  li.  STKWAKT,  .  Kspyville  Station,  Pa. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  pla  n.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  establislied  1891.  Send  10c 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
THE  SHADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  0. 


DOGS 


MOUNTAIN  BRED  AIREDALES 


Ked  Raven  strain. 
HegisLcred  pups, 
$25.00  buys  a  perfect  female  of  the  very  best  blood.  ^Iale 
pups  $50.00  and  upwards.  BRANDETH  LAKE  FARM.  Brandeth.  N.T 

Airedales  and  Collies  o  i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  ijrood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

ForSale-FarmRaisedAiredaIeSi.f,^mpen’ui"^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ber  puppies,  $10 — $15,  ALBERT  NEWTON,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 


Collie  Pups  I 


The  intelligi-nt  kind. 
NELSON’S. 


Also  Guinea  Pigs 

Grove  Cltv,  I’u. 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


Your  Live  Stock 

Needs  Help  NOW 

Keep  your  working  and  producing  animals  vigorous  and  healthy.  This  is  the  very 
foundation  of  stock  profits.  The  changing  season  is  a  trying  time  for  stock  of  all 
kinds.  Protect  your  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  Prevent  them  from  becom¬ 
ing  diseased  or  ‘‘run  down”  by  regularly  using 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator 

The  Original  Guaranteed  Stock  Tonic  and  Conditioner 

Not  a  Food,  but  a  scientiAc  combination  of  medicinal  herbs,  roots,  etc.,  a  positive  health-builder  and  health- 
preserver.  It  contains  tiie  natural  tonics,  appetizers,  digestives,  blood  purifiers  and  worm-expellers  needed 
to  keep  the  entire  system  working  smoothly  and  effectively. 

PrattsiAnimal  Regulator  is  used  in  such  small  quantities  that  the  cost  is  practically  nothing.  But  the 
results  as  measured  in  increased  products,  in  greater  profits,  arc  amazing.  Make  a  thorough 
test  at  our  risk. 

Oor  dealer  in  your  town  has  instructions  to  supply  you  with  Pratts  Preparations  under  our 
•qoare-deal  guarantee — “Yaur  money  back  if  YOU  are  not  satisfied” — thegnar- 
antee  that  has  stood  for  nearly  50  years. 

IVrUe  for  hig  Slock  Book — FREE 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  IQ 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Sheep  in  Massachusetts 

I  intend  to  buy  a  few  ewes  this  Winter, 
and  would  like  to  know  the  average 
weight  at  maturity,  the  weight  of  lambs 
at  time  to  take  up  in  the  Fall,  and  the 
average  weight  of  fleece  and  how  prolific 
the  different  breeds  are.  I  would  like 
particularly  to  know  about  Oxfords  and 
other  mutton  breeds,  as  I  think  the  pro- 
]  duetion  of  meat  would  pay  better  than 
wool  in  this  section  (Boston),  it.  L.  P. 

Massachusetts. 

The  question  of  sheep  on  the  Eastern 
farm  is  attracting  increased  interest.  The 
price  of  wool  alone  invites  the  shepherd 
to  his  flocks,  while  the  prices  for  lambs 
I  and  even  mutton  will  enable  a  clear  profit 
if  losses  from  dogs  and  predatory  animals 
are  not  too  great.  As  for  the  Oxford,  they 
represent  the  popular  tyjie  of  mutton 
sheep.  They  have  a  large,  sturdy  frame, 
are  hardy  grazers  and  yield  lambs  of  good 
stamina  and  vigor.  Mature  ewes  will  weigh 
from  200  to  .SOO  pounds,  and  early  Spring 
lambs  should  weigh  from  7o  to  125  iiounds 
when  brought  in  from  the  pastures  and 
fed  out  slightly  on  grain  and  clover  hay. 
i  As  to  fleece,  a  good  average  would  be 
'  eight  pounds ;  many  mature  specimens 
'  will  yield  a  fleece  weighing  as  much  as 
14  pounds.  Strictly  speaking,  one  should 
pay  generous  atteutiou  to  both  the  fleece 
and  the  moat,  as  both  are  essential  for 
profit  at  ])revailing  feed  and  labor  jirices. 

The  Southdown  is  perhaps  the  special¬ 


pulling  and  thrashing  equipment  is  re¬ 
quired  ;  and  even  then  the  job  ;s  a  dirty, 
tire.somc  one  to  the  inexperienced  Out¬ 
side  of  a  bean-growing  section  J  would 
advise  Soy  beans  only  as  a  forage  for 
sheep  or  swine,  else  a  cover  crop  in  corn 
intended  for  bogging  down  with  shotes. 

A  number  of  trials  have  been  made  to 
grow  Soy  beans  and  corn  for  the  silo  from 
the  same  area  ;  mixing  the  corn  and  beans 
at  planting  time  and  harvesting  both  in 
the  Fall.  The  practice  cannot  be  ap¬ 
proved,  fir.st,  because  the  two  crops  plant¬ 
ed  at  the  same  time  will  not  mature  to¬ 
gether;  and  second,  with  the  beans  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  stalks,  cultivation  is  difficult ; 
likewise,  harvesting  is  almost  impossible, 
especially  if  the  field  happens  to  be  a 
weedy  one.  If  it  is  desired  to  grow  Soy 
beans  for  cn.siling,  I  would  advise  drilling 
them  in  a  separate  field  early  in  June,  and 
partially  curing  them  before  placing  them 
in  the  silo  with  green  corn.  Five  tons  of 
corn  to  one  ton  of  the  partially  cured 
beans  will  increase  the  feeding  value  of 
the  silage,  and  the  protein  fermentation 
will  not  be  excessive.  True  enough,  the 
silage  will  be  badly  discolored,  but  the 
animals  do  enjoy  this  mixture  and  it  in¬ 
creases  the  milk  flow.  I  believe,  however, 
a  more  useful  practice  follows  when  the 
entire  area  is  planted  for  corn,  and  where 
the  necessar.v  protein  is  obtained  from 
either  oilmeal,  cottonseed  meal  or  gluten 
meal. 

In  many  instances  the  beans  are  cut 


Fh-Kt  Prize  and  Champion  Shropshire  Flock 


ized  early  maturing  mutton  breed,  while 
the  Shropshire,  the  Hampshire  and  the 
Oxford  are  larger,  and  represent  the  pop¬ 
ular  type  of  sheep  maintained  on  the  av¬ 
erage  farm  for  meat  and  wool.  The  Dor¬ 
set  and  Cheviot  come  in  for  special  ad¬ 
miration  ;  the  former  due  to  their  remark¬ 
able  prolificacy  and  habit  of  mating  twice 
within  the  season  ;  and  the  latter  for  their 
attractive  appearance,  due  to  their  clean 
faces  and  fleeceless  legs.  The  American 
farmer  ought  to  produce  more  sheep,  and 
truly  the  one  drawback  seems  to  be  the 
mongrel  dog  and  a  perph’xed  failure  on 
the  part  of  our  law-making  agencies  to 
provide  ample  protection  against  the 
brute’s  destructive  habit.s.  True,  fencing 
is  expensive  and  shepherds  are  scarce  ;  yet 
the  dog  nuisance  is  clearly  the  most  an¬ 
noying.  There  is  surely  more  money 
earned  per  head  by  a  small  flock  (25 
head)  than  will  obtain  from  a  larger 
number  (300  or  300),  which  ought  to  be 
an  inducement  to  the  small  operator  to 
put  in  a  few  head.  The  “More  Sheep — 
More  Wool  Co..”  riiiladelphia,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Bigelow,  president,  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  constructive  work  in  encouraging  the 
general  installation  of  small  flocks  on 
Eastern  farms,  and  has  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  distribute  breeding  ewes  at  very  at¬ 
tractive  prices.  It  would  pay  R.  L.  _P. 
to  write  this  agency  for  such  information 
as  they  will  be  glad  to  distribute. 


Soy  Beans  for  Hay  and  Silage 

Could  you  give  me  any  information 
about  growing  Soy  beans  for  silage  with 
corn?  Could  they  be  sown  for  pasturage 
for  sheep,  and  are  they  as  good  a  nitro¬ 
gen  gatherer  as  peas?  Did  you  ever  use 
them  for  hay?  G.  c.  E. 

New  York. 

Soy  beans  are  what  are  commonly 
termed  a  “bot-weatber  crop.”  Care  must 
be  exercised  iu  choosing  both  the  season 
for  planting  and  the  time  of  harvesting, 
as  the  plants  are  very  susceptible  to  cold 
weather.  Two  objections  present  them¬ 
selves  when  Soy  beaus  are  included  in  a 
regular  rotation.  First,  they  are  a  short 
or  one-season  crop ;  second,  the  yield  per 
acre  for  silage  is  so  relatively  small,  as 
compared  with  corn,  that  the  cost  per 
ton  mounts  very  high.  Since  they  cannot 
be  planted  with  the  best  results  until 
•June,  one  loses  an  early  Spring  crop,  and 
since  they  must  bo  harvested  before  frost 
they  enjoy  a  relatively  short  growing  sea¬ 
son.  .  i 

Again,  if  beans  are  planted  in  any  quan¬ 
tity,  a  special  drill  planter  is  essential, 
and  if  they  are  matured  for  seed  special 


and  cured  as  hay.  Here  again  the  yield 
per  acre  is  relatively  light ;  the  beau  hay 
ripens  at  a  season  of  the  year  (Septem¬ 
ber)  when  the  days  are  short  and  the 
curing  becomes  very  difficult,  since  the 
leaves  are  large,  the  stems,  coarse,  and 
both  absorb  a  great  deal  of  moisture. 
Sheep  enjoy  the  Soy  bean  hay,  and  do 
well  when  fed  upon  it ;  dairy  cows  relish 
the  change,  but  if  fed  continuously  on  this 
fodder  tire  of  it,  and  again  it  is  washy 
and  does  not  cure  in  the  mow  as  bright 
and  free  from  mold  as  does  as  Alfalfa  or 
clover.  As  a  forage  it  ranks  high  for 
hogs  and  sheep ;  seeded  with  rape  and 
Sweet  clover  in  the  Spring,  the  forage  is 
abundant  throughout  the  growing  season. 
A  useful  mixture  for  cither  sheep  or  swine 
would  be  Soy  beans,  one  bushel;  Dwarf 
Essex  rape,  .5  pounds ;  Sweet  clover,  eight 
pounds.  Seed  preferably  about  May  15, 
and  do  not  pasture  until  the  plants  are 
eight  inches  high.  Rape  and  Soy  beans 
can  be  seeded  alone ;  and  the  beans  al¬ 
lowed  to  pod  and  ripen  for  u.se  in  fatten¬ 
ing  hogs  and  lambs  in  conjunction  with 
corn  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  nitrogen-gathering  qualities  of  the 
beans  fully  equal  if  not  excel  peas,  and  a.s 
a  cover  crop  (outside  of  the  expense  of 
seed,  which  is  very  high)  they  are  very 
useful.  Canada  field  peas  with  oats  and 
rape  are  clearly  a  more  useful  forage  for 
sheep  or  swine,  and  yield  a  greater  ton¬ 
nage  of  hay  per  acre  ;  their  growing  sea¬ 
son  is  much  longer,  and  where  the  oats 
are  allowed  to  head  and  partially  seed,  a 
catch  crop  ensues  that  makes  excellent 
Fall  pasture. 


Feeding  a  Family  Cow 

I  own  a  fine  Jersey  cow,  three  years 
old,  that  is  not  doing  very  well,  though  in 
very  good  flesh.  I  get  from  12  to  14 
pounds  of  milk  a  day,  while  in  the  best  of 
the  grass  season  I  get  as  high  as  23 
pounds  of  very  rich  milk ;  her  test  is  6.6. 
I  realize  I  have  not  very  much  for  a  niilk- 
pi’oducing  feed  for  the  Winter.  She 
freshens  about  April  1.  I  have  only  a 
good  grade  of  Timothy  hay,  a  little  millet 
I  cut  and  cured.  Can  I  feed  beet  pulp  to 
any  advantage  so  as  to  balance  her  feed? 
What  is  the  value  of  it?  If  of  any  value, 
how  much  to  feed  and  whether  to  feed 
once  or  twice  a  day?  IIow  does  it  com¬ 
pare  with  silage?  If  it  is  not  profitable 
to  use,  will  you  give  me  an  outline  for  a 
ration?  I  have  to  buy  everything  but  the 
hay.  This  year  I  raised  a  few  sugar  beets 
and'  fed  these  to  the  cow,  and  while  they 
lasted  they  seem  to  produce  au  iuereased 
(Continued  on  page  1318) 
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Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Nov.  22 — Tompkins  Comity  Breodors’ 
Association,  Holstein  Sale,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  22 — American  Royal  Sale  of  Iler- 
eford.s,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  22 — ,1.  Russell  Ciurier,  Rates 
Shorthorns,  Indianola,  Iowa. 

Nov.  23 — J.  O.  Southard,  Ilerefords, 
Corniskey.  Kan. 

Nov.  2(5— Holstein.s.  Tri-county  ITol- 
stein  Rreeders’  second  semi-annual  sale  at 
Dixon.  Ill.  Sales  manager,  E.  !M.  Det- 
weiler.  Polo,  Ill. 

Nov.  29 — Western  Indiana  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Fowler,  Ind.  W.  (J. 
Smith,  secretary-treasurer. 

Dec.  3-4 — Ilolsteins.  The  Pure-bred 
Live  Stock  Sales  Co.  of  Brattleboro,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Inc. 

Dec.  10 — Ilolsteins.  Cormley  Bros. 
Dispersion  Sale,  Jefferson,  Wis. 

Feb.  4-5,  1919 — Ilolsteins.  Pure-bred 
lave  Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

April  1-2,  1919 — Ilolsteins.  l‘ure-bred 
Live  Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Healthy  Cows 

Mean  Dairy  Profits  . 


WHEN  yonr  cows  are  on  pastnre  natnre  provides 
the  succulent  food  which  their  system  requires 
to  keep  the  digestive  organs  in  proper  condition. 
During  the  winter  months,  however,  dry  food  and 
little  exercise  endanger  yonr  animals'  digestion. 

is  the  best 
pr  e  venta- 
t i V  e  and 
c  o  rreetive 
eiiicily  for 
I  N  P  I  Ci  ES. 
I’lON  which 
is  the  chief 
cause  of 
many  ser. 
i  o  u  s  ail- 
m  e  n  1  s  , 
CJOJiSTIPA- 
W  O  K  .U  S, 


(IT’S 


OIL  ) 


known  as  COI.IC,  Kl.OAT, 

TION,  «:i  A  li  U  II  OKA, 

CIIOI.EKA,  and  general  loss  of  Oesh  in 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Hogs  and  Poultry 

Order  ETHOL  now  and  keep  it  handv  at  all 
times.  Its  prompt  use  may  save  the  life  of  a 
valuable  animal. 

PRICE,  $6.00  PER  GALLON.  POSTPAID 

Send  for  our  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER  AND 
MO.VEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

Write  for  FKKE  ItOOKI.ET,  “Cows  and 
Their  Care.”  It’s  full  of  valuable  information 
and  prescriptions. 

Veterinary  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

282  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


AlittleAd 

Blit  A  Bargain 


We  are  saving  on  space  and  givine  it  to 
you  in  the  goods.  Don’t  buy  a  cream 
separator  until  you  get  GallowaVa 
proposition  on  new  1919  models.  We 
make  our  own  Separators  in  our  own 
factories  and  sell  them  direct  to  you 
with  only  one  small  profit.  Ask  any 
Galloway  user  about  the  close  skim¬ 
ming  and  easy  cleaning.  Four  Good 
Sizes  at  Four  Low  Pricea 
WRITE  TODAY  For  Low  Price 
Close  shipping  points  save  freight. 
WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  CO, 

Box  273  WATERLOO,  lOWAi 


SKUNKS  and  all  kinds  of 

RAW*  FURS  wanted 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  UST 

I  am  member  of  Raw  Fur 
Merchants  Association, 
City  of  New  York 

-  Twenty-two- yetas  in  business 

-  CHARLES  A.  KAVNE, 
Triide  Hark  284  Bridge  St.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 
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SWINE 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Foundation  stock  that  will  improve  any  herd.  We 
are  capable  of  filling  yonr  order. 

Prices  ueasonable.  See  ours— see  others— then  be 
CONVINCED.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS,  Inc.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


SWINE 


Kinderhook  Durocs 

strong,  vigorous  boars  ready  for  service,  $50  to  $125. 
Write  your  choice  and  what  you  will  pay  and  wo 
(juoie  and  describe  ne.arest  individual.  Pigs  now 
ready  $25  each,  8  to  10  weeks  old,  50  to  60  lbs, 

KINDERHOOK  DUROC-JERSEY  ASSOC.  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

MULEFOOT 

THE  COMING  HOG 

Bred  sows,  $100.  Bred  Gilts,  $60.  Service 
Boars,  $35.  Weanlings,  $15. 
Glenwood  Fakm,  -  Randall,  N.  Y. 

Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

We, have  some  Extra  fine  sow  and  boar  pigs,  three  to  six 
months  old.  Also  boars  ready  for  sei-vice  at  very  reason¬ 
able  prices.  10  sows  recently  farrowed  133  pigs.  Bred 
sows  and  gilts.  Cut  Rock  Farm,  Westwood,  Muss. 

Reg.  0. 1.  C.  Bred  Gilt  hfa'ut'y 

stock,  SIS.  IIEKItEUT  IIAITII,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Mountain  Bred  RnarPmc  K*®*®*®'^**-  A  goodly  lot 

Chestor  White  uOWanU  Dual  rigs,  of  Btiirdy  youngBtera. 
S(>w8  115  00  ’  tioai'H  $12.00.  .Also  a  few  live  inonthe  old  sows  at  $20 

BRANDETH  LAKE  FARM.  Brandeth,  Herkimer  County,  '.N.  Y, 


1 


P 


ROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

Sired  by  RIVAL  LONGFELLOW  20tb.  No.  238095 
and  out  of  our  great,  prolific  brood  sows 
We  offer  choice  spring  gilts  and  fall  pigs, 
and  invite  correspondence. 

KARHA  FARM 

GEO.  L  BARKER,  Sapl.  Parksville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


ANEDJO  FARM 

OFFERS  A  YEARLING 

BERKSHIRE  BOAR 

with  show  record,  weighed  500  lbs.  at 
1  yr.  Also  5  mos.  old  boars  and  gilts  of 
choice  breeding.  Write  for  descriptions. 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER.  Mgr.,  Webster.  Mass. 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

Boiirs  rcivdy  for  service.  BIS  and  GOOD,  S75  to 
S 1 50;  registered  and  guaranteed  breeders.  Boar 
pigs,  $25  to  $50;  registered  s  10  wks.  old.  Homo 
of  Double  Champion  33rd  211796,  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  boar  New  York  State  Fair  1918. 

C.  H.  CARTER.  Whilguem  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


CLOSING  OUT 

Registered  Berkshires 

A  superb  son  of  Successor’s  Double. 

7  SOWS  of  top  notch  breeding. 

10  SOW  PIGS) 

31  ItOAK  farrow  from  above. 

Prices  low.  Write  for  pedigree  list.  Also  a  few  fine 
Dorset  and  Shropshire  Sheep. 

J.  C.  Haabtz,  10  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Will  book  order.s  for  bred  Gilts  for  Spring  1919 
farrow  to  the  service  of  Duke’s  Champion  22nd, 
litter  mate  to  the  Junior  Ch.-impion  Sow  at  1917 
National  Swine  Show,  or  to  a  son  of  Synvlioleer  5th 
and  out  of  sow  litter  nibte  to  Grand  Leader  2nd. 
J.  E.  WATSON,  Owner,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Booking  orders 
.Summer  and  Fall 
pigs.  Best  breed¬ 
ing  and  properly 
developed.  Also 
and  bred  sows  for  sale. 


BERKSHIRES 

Have  you  ordered  that  pair  of  Fall  Pigs.  The 
demand  is  strong.  Our  supply  is  limited.  Do  not 
delay.  Write  today. 

Two  Service  Boars  to  offer 

H.  GRIMSHAW  North  East,  Pa. 

BERKSHIRES 

a  few  Spring  pigs  and  bred  s 

Greystone  Farm,  Snmmersville,W.Va. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

August  and  September  pigs  are  registered  at  8  to  10 
weeks  of  age.  Now  booking  orders  for  vigorous, 
healthy  stock  of  well  known  families  at  $20  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Cor¬ 
respondence  and  calls  invited.  LOCUST  LODGE  FARM 
G.  W,  Kuehler,  La  Gkangkvii.e,  Dutchkss  Co..  N.  Y. 

Large  Berkshires  at  High  wood: 

Letter  from  John  McLaughlin,  Zanesville,  Ohio: 
"Iteceioed  the  gilt  in  good  shape.  She  suits  me  well 
and  was  admired  hy  all  who  saw  her."  Highwood 
Berkshires  are  bred  for  size  and  largo  litter.s. 

H.  0.  ts  II.  D.  IIAKI’E.NIIINU,  Ilox  15,  MUNDKK,  NEW  VOllK 

TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

Plus  of  both  sexes.  Goo<l  breeding.  Excellent  indivi¬ 
duals.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  Smlthville  Flats,  N.Y. 


Rorirehiroe  fOR  breeders. 

DCilVOllll  C9  sex  ;  $10  each.  Tnosnotaklu 

CLOVEKBALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Berkshire  Boars  ones,  at  farmers 


KEESE  MELOY, 


;>riees.  Write  your  wants. 
-  West  Alexander,  Pa. 


ARY  FARMER 

G.  I>.  RAltNFS, 


can  own  purebred  Berksliires. 
Summer  and  fiiH  |)iga  Address 
.  U.  I>.  11,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


For  Sale  20  Pair  of  6-wks.-old  Pigs 

» 13  a  pair.  ’ 

H.  A.  Spies, 


Order  from  this  adv. 

Preston,  Md. 


“HAMPSHIRES 

They  grow  over  a  pound  a  day  if  fed  intel- 
ligently.  Free  circnlar.  Guernsey  Bulls. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM  ^ _ 

Box  R  -  Bird-In-Hand,  Pa. 

Hampshires  of  Quality  Yf^iTed:^ six 

Wks.  Old.  Either  Sex.  M.  D.  PHILLIPS,  North  East.  Pa. 


Reg.O.LC.“rH"f;i''Pigs*s"V 


CHESTER  pixro  and  BRED 
I  T  E  rigs  sows 

Eugene  P.  Rogers,  Wayville,  N.  Y. 


Ol  Sept. boars  by  S.  V.  S  c  h  o  o  Im  aste  r 

I  C  —  Sows  and  boars  by  Tradewinner'sSon. 
*  *  ■  "  Spring  Valley  Farm,  Memphis,  .N.  Y. 


Reg 


.  O.  I.C.I^ig;S 


_  Service 

boars  at  fair  prices.  BRUBAKER  BROS.,  Mifflintown.  Pa. 


Pure  Bred  O.  I.  C.  Boar  Pigs 

5  mos.  old,  $30  each.  HARRY  VAIL,  Jr.,  New  Milford,  Gringe  Co  ,  N.Y. 


Pure  bredO.I.  C.  Pigs  SXoars^V^fso^ 

younger  boars  and  gilts.  J.  O.  SHELMIOINE  S  SONS,  Lorroiue.  M  Y. 


niirne  and  P  R  Pioe  *30  pair.  Pedigreed.  No  akin. 

uuroc  ana  r.  u.  rigs  s.  weeks,  uegbaff,  omo 


Reg.  Chester  Whites  ‘nTp^/gs 

for  sale.  Kidgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.Y. 

at  present  we  are  offering  a  fine  lot  of  service  boars 
at  $50  each.  Reg.  free.  ELMER  D.  WHISLER,  Newville.  Pa. 

Reg.  Chester  White  PIGS 

6  and  8  weeks  old,  $0  each;  $17  pair;  825  trio.  Spring 
Gilts  and  service  boars,  not  akin.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL.  Heuvcilon,  M.Y. 

For  Sale-^mmuyiMlfe ‘Chester  White  Brood  Sows 

Two  years  old.  Size. extra  large.  Price,  #75  eacii. 
GK08S  FARMS,  Greenwood  Lake,  N.  Y. 
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GUERNSEYS 


-ZD 

Get  Guernseys 

T.abnl.ations  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
c.ulture  show  that  the  average  income  over  cpst  of 
feed  from  one  cow  that  produces  460  lbs.  fat  is  equal  to 
the  average  income  over  cost  of  feed  from  20  cows  that 
produce  100  lbs.  each.  Tbe  average  of  all  oflicial  Guernsey 
records  is  460  lbs.  fat.  Learn  more  about  these  profitable 
cows.  Ask  for  our  free  booklet  “The  Story  of  the  Gnernsey. 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R,  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


Stannox  Farm 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

Offers  some  well  bred  bull  calves  out  of  A .  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  reque.st. 

P.  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr.  -  East  Holliston.  Mass. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

Bull  born  March  30, 1918,  traces  six  times  to  Imp.  Gold 
en  Secret.  His  dam  is  now  6n  ollicial  test  and  in  210 
<Iays  has  milked  9105  lbs.  of  milk  and  394  of  fat.  Bull 
nicely  marked.  Excellent  individuaL  Price,  $400. 
W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  -  Cohasset.  Mass. 


GUERNSEY  BULL 

will  buy  a  choice  2-year- 
Qf  splendid  type 
and  breeding.  Photo  and  pedigree 
on  request. 

LAWRENCE  HOWARD,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Young  Bulls 


of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guar.anteed  right 
in  every  way.  Tlie  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Huy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pe.iigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  K.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  ^lONAbbY**  Well  Bred  Bulls 

from  yearlings  to  four-year-olds,  ainl  six  heifers.  This 
stock  is  under  the  care  of  the  State  and  baa  recently  been 
tested  subcutaneously  and  opthalniicnily  for  tuberculo¬ 
sis.  SCNNY81DE  STOCK  FARM,  Rlegelsville,  Pu, 


For  Sale-GDcrnscy  Bull  (lam.  Imp  Wallllower 

(27554).  Born  July  9, 1917.  If  you  know  one  any  better, 
1  would  like  to  8ee  it.  F.  ^OULD$  Framingham,  Mann, 


GUERNSEY  BULLS? 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BBOOK  FARM,  Smithtown,  N.Y 


ForSale-GuernseyBull  dal 

Lou  (31244).  This  bull  is  three  y^ 
as  the  sun.  h.  F.  G  U  U  L  1> 


Sire,  I’ride’aMny,  King  of  Lin 
Vista  (18617);  dam.  Paul’s 
yeai-s’  ohl.  gentle  and  sure 

G  U  U  L  1>,  Framliigham,  Mass. 


JERSEYS 


q^HE  Jersey  is 
-*-  an  investment 
■  breed,  not  a  luxury.  They  are 
—  noted  as  money-makers.  They  do  - 
not  liave  to  bo  pampered.  They  do  equally 
well  in  Southern  Texas  and  the 
Canadian  Northwest.  One 
Jersey  will  prove  to  you  that 
you  must  have  a  herd.  Write 
Dealers  for  prices  and  pedi-, 
grees.  Send  to  us  for  important 
facts  about  Jerseys. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  aub 
330  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


JERSEYS 


AYRSHIRES 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J, 


“THE  HERMITAGE,”  near  Centreviile,  Maryland 

PURE  irncrvc  for 

BRED  JLKaCliJ  SALE 

Rich  in  blood  of  Raleighs.  Eininents,  Golden  Lads, 
Flying  Fox,  Mohican,  and  Noble  Oaklands. 
SUSAN  WILUAMS,  Owner  EDW.  A  NELKER,  Herdsman 

For  Sale-Voung  Herd  of  Reg.  JERSEYS 

consisting  of  eight  lieifers,  hull  ana  two  calve.s.  A 
bargain.  Jones  Jersey  Farm.  Saaquoit,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


Weaned  DUROC  PIGS  For  Sale 

Good  Hreeding  stock  and  feeders. 
WOLCHESTER  FARMS,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


TAMWORxirJHAMPWE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Wcstvlew  Stock  {•'arm 

K.  1  Wlii8toii*Suleiu,  N.  C. 


YORKSHIRE 


Promising  youngsters  from  carefuliy  mated  line- 
bred  stock.  Prolific,  prepotent,  with  .scale  and 

quality.  H.  C.  Barton,  So.  Amherst,  Mass. 


THB 

PERFECT 

COW 


/tor  Informaiion, 
write  to  ^ 

Ayrshire  '  breeders 

Association 


W  orld’s  Champion  Ayrshires 

3  cows  in  our  herd  average  23,518-lbs.  Milki  1,059- 
lbs.  Butter.  10  cows  in  our  herd  average  18,276- 
lbs.  Milk;  850-lbs.  Butter.  We  have  choice 
young  stock  closely  related  to  these  champion 
cows  at  prices  that  should  make  them  very 
profitable. 

PENSHURST  FARMS  NARBERTR.  PA. 


ANIMALSforsale 

Run  mostly  light,  $75  and  np.  Top-notch 
lireediiig;  everything  guaranteed  that  leaves 
tlie  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Wa.shingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


40  Rock  Ridge  Farm  Ayrshires 

address,  GKO.  L.  KODGKlt,  Gouverneur,  New  Y orli 


HOLSTEINS 


] 


Fresh  Cows  rnfaWerl  For  Sale 

1  00  Fresh  cows,  milking  40  to  60  lbs.  per  day.  1  00 
Cows  dne  to  calve  November  and  December.  TTiey 
are  large  and  in  good  condition.  Will  please  the  man 
that  wants  extra  good  cows.  1  50  Grade  heifers,  an 
extra  good  bunch.  60  of  them  are  duo  to  calve  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January,  balance  from  January  on  to 
spring.  60  liegistered  heifers,  all  ages,  marked  fine 
and  carry  a  lot  of  good  breeding,  part  of  them  due  to 
calve  in  December  and  January.  20  Good  registered 
bulls,  all  ages, 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 
OepL  “  R  ”,  203-205  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  CORTLAND,  N.Y. 

Hell  rhone  534. 


SPOT  FARM 
HOLSTEINS 

%  Holstein  heifer  calves,  420  to 
$25  each,  express  paid  in  lots  of 
6.  16  registered  heifers,  bred,  17 
unbred.  18cow8,bred;}ihaveA. 
R.  O.  dams.  21  registered  bulls, 
10  to  18  mos.  old.  60grade  2.yr.- 
oldbeifera  26  grade  cows,  due 
in  spring.  25  close  springers; 
must  be  sold  to  make  stable 
room.  JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.  1 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Special  Prices  lor  Next  60  Days 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

50  fresh  cows  and  close  springers. 
100  cows  which  are  to  freshen  in  Aofr* 
list.  September  $uid  October.  ICO  2  and 
3*year>old  heifers*  bred  to  freshen 
early  fall.  The  beat  lot  of  stock  ever 
otTered  for  sale  in  central  Now  York. 

C.  W.  ELLIS*  Jr,  Maple  Lawn  Farm 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Onice  ;  Burgess  Block,  31^  Main  Stree 


Registereci  Holstein 

$75-Heifer  6j¥es-$75 

iii50,0<>G  B  IJ  KFIIH  N  G.  Fine  Individuals  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  iilease.  Keg,  Hol.stein  Male  Calves  at  prices 
too  low  to  print.  122-aere  alfalfa  farm  for  sale.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

K  II.  UIVE.MtL’KGIl,  Prop.  StuckbrldgC,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  .\lso  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  $15  to  $20  each.  F.  H.  WOOD  CorUand,  Now  York 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  write^fol 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo,  N.Y 


Wanted  to  Buy-Good  Reg.  Holstein  Bull 

6  to  8  mos.  old.  -  J.  L,  KEY,  Bullard,  Texas 


Artis  Johanna  Inka  DeKol  345065 

Reg.  Holstein  heifer.  Born  May  19,  1916.  Bred,  June  16. 
1918.  Only  $175.  GEO.  E.  DIETZ,  Zeuenople,  Penn. 


For  Sale-12  Grade  Holstein  Heifers 


from  1  to  3  years  old. 
A.  M.  GONE, 


Straight,  well  bred  stock 
Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 


[ 


DOGS 


AlPOflfklo  Pune  Eligible  to  register.  Sire,  Oorang 
HllCUillO  rll|l9  blood.  Dam,  Swiveller  blood.  A 
husky  bunch.  Prices  reasonable.  HQWARO  HILLS,  Roiemonl,  H.  J. 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


1320 


"She  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  2;!,  1013 


DAIRY 

Fed  with  onl^ 
tM  Usual  Roughage 

Increases  Milkileld 
of  Any  Cow  23% 

Y our  cow  needs  no  corn  or  other  high  priced  concen¬ 
trates  to  increase  her  milk  yield  when  fed  on  Sucrene  Dairy 
Feed.  Every  sack  of  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  supplies  her  with 
66  pounds  of  actual  milk  making  and  body  maintaining 
nutrients,  besides  necessary  ash  or  mineral  matter. 

You  get  more  milk  per  dollar  of  feed  money  from  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 
than  from  any  of  the  high  priced  grains  or  concentrates,  because 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  Is  a  Complete 
Correctly  Balanced  Milk  Making  Ration 

Profs.  Fraser  and  Hayden  atlllinois  Elxperiment  Station  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  cows  fed  a  balanced  ration  gave  47  per  cent  more 
milk  and  39  per  cent  more  butter-fat  than  cows  fed  an  unbalanced 
ration,  although  both  lots  received  the  same  quantity  of  feed. 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  is  composed  only  of  the  following  stand¬ 
ard  quality  feeding  materials:  Cottonseed  Meal,  Corn  Gluten 
Feed,  Corn  Distillers'  Dried  Grains,  Palm  Kernel  Meal,  Finely 
Ground  and  Bolted  Grain  Screenings,  Pure  Cane  Molasses  and 
Clipped  Oat  By-Product  for  necessary  bulk.  Correctly  propor¬ 
tioned  to  produce  the  following  guaranteed  analysis:  Protein 
I6^%,  Fat3^%,  Carbohydrates  46%,  Fibre  14%. 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  Heads  the  List 

For  Low  Cost  Milk  Production 

It  is  the  original  molasses,  grain  and  grain-products  feed  and 
has  steadily  gained  in  popularity.  It  bears  the  most  rigid  tests  in 
our  own  laboratories  and  on  our  experimental  farms;  and  has  the 
unqualified  approval  of  high  official  experts  and  of  practical  men 
who  have  made  dairying  a  profitable  lifetime  business. 


Save  Your  Grain: 

cut  the  cost  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  Order  a  ton  of 
SucreneDairyFeedfrom 
your  dealer  at  once,  or  write  us  his  name  and  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied.  The  coupon  or  a 
post  card  brings  you  full  information. 

Better  1  ay  in  your  feed  supply  early  to 
avoid  transportation  delays  which  are 
lookedforinthenearfutureby  shippers. 

American  Milling  Company 

Dept.  5  Peoria,  III. 

Sucrene  Feeds  for  All  Live  Stock  and 
Poultry — 18  Years  the  Standard) 


Please  send  me  illustrated  literature 
onf  eeds  checked  below:  (5) 

O  Sucrene  Dair  y  Feed 

□  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 
O  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Poultry  Feeds 

□  Amco  Fat  Maker  (for  steers) 

□  Amco  Dairy  Feed  (25%  Protein) 

Mu  DeaUr’i  Name . . . . . 

P.  O . . Slate . 

MvName _ _ _ _ _ _ 

P.  O . . . . Slale . 


'A  Great  Record 
Made  by  this 

GUERNSEY 

This  t  our  -  year -old 
Guernsey  cow  boasts 
a  yearly  production 
record  of  16,203.90 
lbs.  of  milk  and 
85S.70  lbs.  of  butter 
fat.  She  has  been 
kept  in  the  pink  of 
health.  HEALTH 
pays  big  in  any  cow. 

Increase  Your  Milk  Income — Sure 

Every  cow  you  own  that  is  less  than  100%  healthy 
is  losing  money  for  you.  And  the  fact  is  that  80% 
all  dairy  cows  are  below  a  proper  health  standard. 

The  vital  organs  of  cows  are  just  as  liable  to  be¬ 
come  diseased  and  sluggish  as  those  of  human  beings. 
They  need  the  same  kind  of  treatment — medicinal 
assistance.  Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  overfeeding 
to  bolster  up  a  sluggish  system. 

KOW-KURE  has  met  with  such  great  popularity  among 
dairymen  because  it  acts  directly  on  the  digestive  and  gen¬ 
ital  organs,  toning  them  up,  making  them  function  prop¬ 
erly,  and  enabling  them  to  throw  off  disease. 

Such  ailments  as  Retained  Afterbirth,  Barren¬ 
ness,  Abortion,  Scouring,  Lost  Appetite, 

Bunches  and  similar  troubles,  respond 
quickly  to  the  strengthening  influence  of 
KOW-KURE  upon  the  entire  system. 

^e  result  is  an  -Imost  immediate 
increase  of  milk  production. 

your  druggitt  or  feed  dealer  sella  KOW' 

TCVRE,  in  60c.  and  $1.20  packagee. 

Send  for  our  valuable  free  book, 

*'The  Home  Cow  Doctor” 

Jt  tells  how  to  treat  all  the 
Tnoet  common  cow  diseases 
snd  gives  much  valuable 
genera]  information. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Feeding  a  Family  Cow 

(CoDtiuued  from  page  1318) 

flow  of  milk,  though  I  did  not  have  enough 
to  give  a  fair  trial.  Which  would  be  the 
more  profitable  and  valuable  as  a  feed  to 
raise,  these  sugtjr  beets  or  tlie  regular 
ma'ngel  beet?  I  have  been  feeding  some 
grain  to  piece  out  my  Fall  feed;  the  cow 
is  pasturing  ou  my  mowing  field.  I  mixed 
KIO  lj)s.  of  dairy  feed,  100  lbs.  of  gluten 
and  50  lbs.  of  oilmeal.  Could  I  improve 
ou  this  by  use  of  cottonseed  meal?  c.  s.  Q. 

Vermont. 

Neither  Timothy  hay  nor  millet  will 
satisfy  a  milch  cow,  even  when  supple¬ 
mented  with  some  grain  in  the  ration. 
Both  are  “woody”  and  not  easily  digested, 
for  they  contain  much  coarse  fiber  and 
vei'y  little  digestible  protein  or  nutrients. 

Beet  pulp  approaches  cornmeal  or  hom¬ 
iny  iu  feediug  value;  that  is,  it  contains 
nearly  as  much  digestible  carbohj’drate, 
but  not  fat,  and  in  addition  to  its  actual 
nutrients,  the  pulp  increases  the  assimila¬ 
tion  of  other  feed  fed  in  conjunction  with 
it.  Furthermore,  it  can  be  moistened  and 
will  serve  as  a  splendid  substitute  for 
succulence.  Oue  pound  of  dry  pulp  is 
equivalent  in  feeding  value  to  five  pounds 
of  silage,  and  one  pound  of  the  dry  pulp 
will  absorb  four  or  five  pounds  of  water. 
A  suitable  ration  containing  pulp  would 
be:  Beet  pulp,  4  lbs.  (dry,  or  20  lbs. 
wet)  ;  ground  oats,  0  Ibe. ;  oilmeal,  1  lb. ; 
cornmeal,  2  lbs.  Mix  the  corn,  oat.s  and 
oilmeal  in  these  proportions  and  feed  in 
two  equal  amounts  morning  and  evening 
on  the  moistened  pulp.  Soak  the  pulp  for 
12  hours,  i.  c.,  moisten  four  pounds  of 
pulp  at  night  for  use  in  the  morning,  and 
the  same  amount  in  the  morning,  for  use 
in  the  eveuing.  A  candy  pail  or  butter 
tub  will  make  a  good  vehicle.  Do  not 
soak  the  grain,  Imt  rather  sprinkle  it  over 
the  moistened  pulp. 

For  roughage,  the  Timothy  and  millet 
can  be  used,  but  clover  or  Alfalfa  would 
be  .so  much  better  that  it  might  pay  to 
make  the  e.xchniige.  In  an}’  event,  feed 
the  millet  in  tlie  middle  of  the  day  and 
some  Timothy  after  each  grain  feeding. 
V  ith  the  dairy  feed,  gluten  and  oilmeal 
in  the  proportions  given,  you  should  feed 
considerable  beet  pulp  or  cormneal.  for 
the  mixture  is  too  concentrated  and  too 
high  in  protein.  A  useful  combination 
would  be  :  Dairy  feed,  4  lbs. ;  gluten  meal, 

1  lb. ;  oilmeal,  1  lb. ;  beet  pulp,  4  lbs. ; 
cornmeal,  4  lbs.  Cottonseed  meal  would 
not  improve  this  ration,  already  relatively 
high  in  concentrated  proteids. 

For  a  single  cow  it  would  no  doubt  pay 
to  grow  the  mangel  beets  rather  than  the 
sugar  beets;  yet  beet  pulp  would  make  a 
fairly  good  substitute.  The  cost  of  thin- 
uiug  beets  makes  this  form  of  succulence 
rather  expensive  if  one  undertakes  to 
grow  them  ou  an  extensive  scale.  The 
beets  are  very  palatable,  and  are  greatly 
relished  by  milch  cows.  Care  must  be 
exercised  iu  storing  the  beets  or  mangels 
so  as  to  i)ievont  freezing  and  insure 
against  spoilage. 


Feeding  Stunted  Pigs 

Can  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  ration 
f  could  feed  eight  little  pigs  to  promote 
their  growth?  These  pigs  were  born  late 
in  May,  and  have  since  grown  very  little, 
their  w’eight  being  only  about  20  to  30 
pounds?  They  have  had  very  poor  care, 
and  are  covered  with  vermin,  and  may  be 
stunted.  They  have  been  living  on  rape 
pasture  and  coru  on  cob.  MKS.  c.  F.  K. 

New  York. 

Pigs  born  late  in  May  that  weigh  only 
20  or  30  pounds  in  November  will  not 
yield  a  profit  on  any  feed  one  might  sug¬ 
gest.  They  have  been  stunted  and  re¬ 
stunted,  and  will  never  do  well.  They 
ought  to  weigh  175  lbs.  each,  and  be 
nearly  ready  for  market  by  this  time.  I 
would  dispo.se  of  them  at  once,  and  try  to 
find  some  12-week.s-old  pigs  that  would 
weigh  around  00  lbs.  each,  and  take  my 
chances  on  feeding  them  out.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  pigs  in  question  are  reeking 
in  vermin ;  that  they  are  no  doubt  ^vormy 
and  pest  infected,  and  one  never  gets  a 
new  dollar  for  an  old  one  iu  feeding  and 
handling  this  grade  of  live  stock. 

However,  if  Mrs.  C.  F.  R.  wants  to  feed 
these  runts  let  her  give  them  a  good 
scrubbing  with  soap  and  water,  then  coat 
them  over  with  crude  oil  to  oust  the  pests. 
Give  them  a  dry  place  to  sleep,  and  make 
sure  that  intestinal  worms  are  likewise 
evacuated.  Give  each  pig  (30  lbs.  in 
weight)  one  teaspoonful  of  turpentine  in 
a  pint  of  new  or  skim-milk,  after  all  food 
has  been  denied  them  for  24  hours.  Feed 
the  following  mixture  generously,  and  all 
the  pigs  will  clean  up  with  relish :  Corn¬ 
meal,  10  lbs. ;  white  middlings,  5  lbs. ; 
finely  ground  oats,  2  lbs. ;  oil  meal,  1  lb. 
Mix  into  a  thick  slop  and  feed  twice 
daily.  Skim-milk  or  buttermilk  will  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  this  ration  for  such 
pigs,  yet  it  is  clear  that  they  will  never 
repay  for  the  feed  already  consumed. 
Uuless  a  youug  pig  gains  in  weight  every 
weeks  of  his  life  he  never  makes  the  most 
profitable  market  hog.  It  is  a  hog’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  eat,  sleep  and  gain  in  weight,  and 
if  he  fails  in  this  he  fails  to  yield  a  profit, 
or  to  justify  his  owner  iu  bothering  with 
him. 


PROUTY. 

GUARANTEED  PRICE  USX 

guarantees  you  more  money  as  the 
market  goes  up;  no  less  if  the  mar¬ 
ket  goes  down. 

HUGE  PROFITS  ON  FURS 

when  you  ship  to  Prouty,  the  oldest 
fur  house  in  New  York,  the  Fur  Mar¬ 
ket  of  the  World. 

** Grandad  Shipped  to  Prouty** 

NO  matter  where  you  have  been  shippingr  your 
furs  or  what  prices  you  have  been  gettingr. 
Prputy’s  Guaranteed  Price  List  System  Ls  suro 
to  bring  you  still  higher  prices,  still  greater  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Let  us  prove  this  to  you.  Try  us— 
that’s  all  we  ask.  Get  the  facts.  Convince  your¬ 
self  . 

Why  should  you  ship  your  furs  elsewhere, 
when  New  York  is  theacccepted  Fur  Market  of 
the  World,  and  Prouty  nationally  recognized  as 
the  oldest  fur  house  in  NewYork?  Think  what 
this  means  to  you.  Buyers  from  all  over  the 
\vorld  flock  to  Prouty’s  sales;  and  New  York  is 
the  center  of  the  world’s  fur  wealth.  That  is 
why  bidding  is  always  brisker  and  highest 
prices  always  secured  for  you  when  you  ship 
to  Prouty. 

Write  for  new  Price  List  FREE  t 

We  need  your  funs  no%o.  Get  on  our  mailina 
list.  Send  name  TODAY. 

J.  L.  PROUTY*S  SONS,  INC.. 

Dealers  in  Raw  Furs,  Ginseng  Roots,  and 
Golden  Seal,  etc. 

412  WEST  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


^lte?fosi 


The  money  you  get  out  of  your  furs 
depends  upon  the  grading.  When  you 
ship  us  a  No.  1  skin,  you  get  paid  for 
a  No.  1,  not  for  a  No.  2. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  to  pay  ex¬ 
actly  the  prices  we  quote.  Positively 
no  commission  charged.  We  pay  all 
express  charges,  and  refund  postage 
on  mail  shipments.  We  refer  you  to 
any  bank  in  the  U.  S.  as  to  our  re¬ 
sponsibility,  Write  our  nearest  office 
for  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  ULLMANN,  Inc. 

(E»tabllahed  1864) 

Dept.  N46— 18-20-22.W.  40th  Street 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


IRawRirsI 


New  York  — the  World’s  Fur  Center 

New  York,  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  is 
the  center  of  the  World’s  Fur  business.  No 
matter  where  you  ship  your  Kaw  Furs,  they 
must  eventually  come  to  New  York.  We  are 
the  Fastest  Growing  Raw  Fur  House  in  New 
York  because  we  always  pay  the  highest 
market  prices. 

Our  Latest  Price  List  is  free  on  request. 

David  Dhistein  &  Bro. 
182  \^t27^i»St.New\brk 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED 

WE  pay  express  charges  and 
guarantee  satisfactory  and , 
prompt  returns  Send  us  trial 
shipment.  Will  hold  shipments 
separate  It  requested 

Milton  Sohrelber  &  Co. 

RAW  FURS 

138-140 YORK 
West  CITY. 

29th  Si. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  [:et 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Ferris  WhiteLeghorns 

A  real  heavy  liiylnp'  strain,  trapnested  17  years,  rec¬ 
ords  frdin  200  to  264  en:fc«  Get  our  prices  onepullets 
and  yearling  hens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  hatcliing, 
and  day-old  clilcks.  We  ship  C.  O.  11.  and  guarantee 
results.  Catalog  gives  prices;  descrihesstock,  tells  all 
about  our  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now — it  is 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  935  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


SUNNY 

CREST 


“EFFICIENT” 
Bred  For  Business 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 


Price  list  pamphlet  with  bargains.  Largest  poultry  farm 
in  State.  SI  N.W  OKEST  POULTRY  FARM.  East  Aiiroin,  .\.Y. 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Both  light  and  dark.  Also  Parks’  heavy-laying  strain 
nnd  I’arks’  heavy-laying  strain  crossed  with  Thompson’s 
for  utility.  Choice  trios  from  the  above  strains.  Price 
ranging  from  310  to  $20.  Pens  $18  to  336.  Single 
cockerel.  33.50  to  3 1  5.  All  birds  sliipped  on  approval. 
I.  H.  IJACORN,  -  .Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Cockerels 
Baby  Chicks 
Eqgs  Io.-Z'aCX 

""  Keds.  B.  P. 
Rocks, W.Wyandottes. 
Trapnested,  f  tirm 
range  heavy  laying 
stock  th. at  will  multiply 
your  poultry  profits. 
Illustrated  folder  free. 
Write  lor  It  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON 
Galen  Farms, 

Box  200  Clyde,  N,  Y. 


Chickens  Sick? — Use  Germozone 

Koup,  colds,  bowel  troubles,  sore  head,  limber  neck,  etc. 
At  dealers  or  postpaid  75cts.  with  5  book  Poultry  Library. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  463,  OMAHA,  NEB. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  R  E  D  S 

Vibert  trapnested  stock.  2.T1  to  251-egg  strain.  Cockerels, 
S3  and  S6  each.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale- Toe  N™  Bronze  Turkeys  e  k."'® 

Toms,  81  O;  hem',  $7.  C  G.  BOWKK,  LimiX)WVil.l,K,  N.Y. 

Extra  Fine  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

8  months.  Hens  and  tom.s,  $8  and  $10.  Also  two  mag- 
nillcent  toms,  year  old.  White  Plymouth  Book  cocker¬ 
els,  $3.60.  liOUOIILAN  IIS,  WiiHliiiigtoii,  Cunii. 

FOR 
SALE 

Enorniou.s  Bone  and  Prjime.  "Efiual  to  the  Best.” 

FRANK  ROSEBROUGH,  ”  The  Locusts,”  Brockporl,  New  York 


Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 


MWhiteEmdenBreeding  Geese 

Extra  large,  $8  each.  B.arron  White  Wysindottecock- 
erels.  Dams  record,  262  to  273  eggs  in  year.  $.■>  to  ik  1 0  each. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Van  Alstine,  Weedsport,  N.Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Pedljfi-ee  cockerels  for  sale.  Goo<l,  husky  birds,  ready  for 
breodiiigr.  J.  F.  KHA.NCaIS,  Westbumiiton  Beach,  h.  I,,  ,\.  Y. 


S.C.Wtiite  Leghorns 

314  egg  strain.  4  yearling  hens  nnd  I  cockerel,  $15. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  -  Craryvllle,  N.  Y. 

Wanted-300  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

March  or  April  hutched.  KAIIKL  BROsT,  IVarrni  I’olui,  .V.  J. 

200  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hens 

Fine  birds.  31.26  each.  G.  C.  MILLER,  Oxford,  N.  J. 

ForSale-Wyckoif  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Cockerels  direct.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  New  York 

Reds  of  Quality-Single  and  R.G.  Cockerels 

$3  aiKl  $4  each ;  S.  (^  Yearlings,  .$3.  Farm  Bred. 

IL  OKAIIAH,  R.  F.  It.  No.  1,  FOU-EOEVII.LE,  I’A. 

50  VoVn  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

btock.  Also  liftcen  cockerels.  M.  J.  QUACKCNBUSH,  Nutley,  N.  J, 

Get  Breeding  Cockerels  XVhite  I^eghorns,  S.  C.  Aiieo- 

nas,  $1.60  Each.  IIARI.AV'IV.  LEIKIETT, Scliuylervllle,  N’.V. 

Light  Brahmas  Only  $^^‘50 

and  $3  Each.  HAYSTACK  MOCaN'TAIN  FAUM,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

Silver  Grey  Dorking  Cockerels  For  Sale 

Mrs  D.  S  GUTHRIE.  Prayer  Sprino  Farm.  ORONOQUE,  CONN. 

White  Cornish-Big  Cockerels 

''t8-260-Egg  Strain  sT.w  Sue  Cockerels  hatched! 

>  ge  lUid  vigorous.  PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayltn,  N.  T. 

Sale-Mammoth  Bronze  Turks 

;d  with  wild  strain.  Fine,  Healthy,  Mjiy*h;itched 
.  Toms,  $8;  Hens;  $6-  AI.  E.  IIYDK.  North  Hero.  Veriuont 

S.  C.  R.  I.Red  Cockerels 

aling;  36  to  37.  Mrs.  LAV4RENCE  HOWARD.  Kinderhook,  N.  T. 

SALK-Parks’  Strain  pl*tmVu?h  mck  Cockerels  huge; 

healthy  stock.  85  and  up.  JAdUII  KIEFER,  SsyTlIle.  N.V. 

Tl  I  IP  If  CS  «  w  i  1  d  .  $10  E  A  C  II  . 

U  I  K  uy  O  J.  C.  STEVE.NS,  Oreeinill.-,  .N.V. 

$  4  pair. 

Jessie  Ueynolds,  Petersbcro.  N.Y. 


Colored  Muscovys 


Silver  Foxes  For  Sale  ^•S?1^Vic^y!’S1:;u 

White  WyandotteCockerels 

I.aying  strain.  ROLAND  S.  CANO.  R.  F.  0.  Ns.  4.  Msriinskurg.  W.  Vi. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerela-iVea\®yhivJ!^irit^^^^^^^ 

oreiis  Birds..  MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Hopewell  .let,  N.  Y. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R,  L  Waifs 

Vegetable  Gardening  .  .  .  ...  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NF.W.YORK,  NOVEMBER  14,  1018. 

These  priees  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

MILK. 

Price  to  producers  in  loO-milc  zone 
from  New  York  for  8  per  cent  milk  is 
88.81  per  300  lbs.  Retail  prices  at  New 
York  are:  (irade  A  bottled,  18  cents; 
grade  P.  bottled,  17  cents ;  loose  milk  to 
stores.  18^/4  cents ;  loose  milk  by  stores, 
14  cents. 


BUTTEU. 


ajic 

Good  to  Crlolce  . . , 

liOwer  Grades . 

Dairy,  beat . 

Common  to  Good. 

City  made . 

Packing  Stock . 

Process  . 


fi.3 

HO 

.50 

HI 

44 

37 

34 

44 


CHEESE. 


fl> 
® 
2<J  ® 
® 
& 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  33 

Good  to  choice .  31 

Lower  grades . 

Skims,  best .  25 

Fair  to  good .  17 

Fees. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  92  ® 

Medium  to  good  .  85  ® 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  72  a 

Comnioti  to  good .  HO  @ 

Gathered,  best,  white . 93 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  HI  ® 

I, ower  grades .  42  ® 

Storage . 40  ® 


64 

B2 

.55 

H2 

68 

41 

38 

51 


33}6 

am 

30 

am 

23 


96 

90 

74 

68 

94 

67 

48 

48 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 10  00  @15  60 

Bulls  .  6  00  @10,50 

Cows  .  4  00  (aj  9  00 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbs  .  14  00  @20  00 

Culls .  8  no  @12  00 

Hogs .  16  50  @  18  25 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  6  00  @  9  UO 

Lambs  . 13  00  @14  50 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  choice . 29  @  30 

Common  to  good .  22  @  26 

Pigs .  25  @  28 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  . 12  00  @13  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

riiickens.  24  to  250 ;  fowls,  2f)  to  28c ; 
roosters.  22c;  turkeys.  27  to  35c;  ducks, 
28  to  8O0 ;  geese.  2(5  to  2Sc. 


44 

35 

50 

42 

36 
27 
42 


DRESSED  POULTKY, 

Turkeys,  best .  42  @ 

Medium  to  good .  25  @ 

Chicitens  choice  broilers,  lb .  4)  @ 

Fair  to  Good .  31  @ 

Fowls . 31  @ 

Roosters .  26  @ 

Spring  Ducks .  40  @ 

Squabs,  dux .  2  00  @  8  50 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . . 10  00  @12  00 

Pea .  . .  9  00  @  10  .50 

Medium  . 9(K)  @1025 

Call forniu,  small  white, . 10  75  @11  00 

Bed  Kidney .  9  25  @11  26 

White  Kidney . 1150  @13  00 

Lima,  California . 13  23  @13  50 

FRUITS. 

Apples  — Baldwin,  bbl .  3.50  @6  00 

York  Imperial  .  4  00  @  6  00 

Grimes  .  3  50  @  4  50 

King  .  . .  4  00  ®  600 

Hpitzenburg .  3  50  @  7  00 

Hubbanlston .  3.50  @5  00 

Jonathan .  .  5  00  >0)  8  00 

McIntosh .  6  00  @1000 

Pears.  KielTer.  bbl .  2  00  @  6  00 

Cranl)erries.  bbl .  6  00  @10  00 

Quinces,  bbl .  3  00  ®  8  00 

XDTS. 

Chestnuts,  bu . 10  00  @12  00 

Ulckory  nuts,  bu .  4  Oi)  @  6  00 

VEGETABLES. 


bbl. 


3  50 

3  .50 

4  00 
2  75 
1  50 

5 

I  .50 
12  00 
75 
1  25 
73 
1  00 
75 


Potatoes— L.  I , 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Maine,  bid . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 

Beets,  bbl . . 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  ton . 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

Peppers,  bbl . 

String  Beans  bu . 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl.  ... 

Peas,  bu .  J 

Lima  Beams  bu  .  1  00 

Caullllower,  bbl .  1  ■’>6 

Kgg  Plants,  bu .  2  W 

Tomatoes,  bu .  _  "n 

Cucumbers,  bu,  .  2  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  32  00 

No.  2  . 26  00 

No.  3  . 20  00 

Clover  mixed . ...22  00 

Straw,  Bye, . 19  00 


@  4  50 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


3  75 

4  35 
4  75 
2  50 

16 
@  2  00 
@20  00 
@  2  00 
@  2  00 
@  2  00 
6)  3  50 
@  1  25 
@  6  00 
@  4  00 
@  .5  00 
@  4  00 
@  2  75 
@  5  00 


@34  00 
@31  00 
@24  00 
@27  00 
@20  00 


GRAIN. 

Following  are  the  Government  prices 
on  No.  2  red  wheat  at  various  markets : 
New  York.  .$2..87y2  i  ('hicago,  .$2.28;  St. 
Louis.  $2.21.  No.  2  Yellow  corn  at  New 
York.  $1,7)2;  ('hicago,  $1..8().  Oats,  No. 
8  white,  New  York,  79c;  rye,  $1.78. 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

'I'bese-  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of 
good  (iiiality  and  the  hiiying  opportunities 
of  at  lejist  half  of  New  York’s  popula¬ 
tion  ; 

lliitter — Ih'st  prints . (tS  to  70e 

Tub,  choice  . <18  to  (Kie 

llediiiiii  to  good . .td  to  tiOe 

Cheese  . 88  to  44c 

Eggs — I’e.st  iK'arhy . 95c  to  $1.0,5 

(Jathered,  good  to  choice.  .  .  .70  to  8.5c 

I’otiitoes.  11) .  8  to  4c 

Cabbage,  IkuhI  . 10  to  12c 

r.ettiice,  head  .  .5  to  10c 

()H.ions,  11) . 4  to  .5c 

Di-essed  fowls,  lb . 35  to  45.c 

Chickens.  Ih . 40  to  45c 

Leg  of  liiDil),  lb . 42  to  48e 

Apple.s,  doz . 80  to  OOc 


PRODUCTS-'^POULTRY 


More. 

,  Eggs  ! , 

Healthy  , 

Chicks  !  — How?\#^f\' 
Feed  YOUR  poultry 

MaUR£R'&  ^Kwa.lity 

Meat  Scrap 

Used  at  New  ders^/  Liiyin^  Contest 

|f?l*p|»/l9l8  Farmers  Almanac 

Generous  Samples  of 
KWALITY”  Productsi 


WRITE 

JdAURER  manufacturing  CO.. 


.  .Dept.  365. 

..Newark 


tlFPI&€; 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  ii 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
CTistle.  Never  clogs.  lO  Days’  Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  I. *5.  Milford.  Mass. 


FOR  SALE 


*"'0  Belgian  Hares 

Black,  gray,  and  steel  gray.  For  information  write  to 

F.  A.  MILLER,  Box  62,  Platea,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

Special  White  Rock  Sate 

We  are  stocking  our  farm  with  Barron  Leghorns 
and  are  offering  all  our  White  Rocks  for  sale,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  following  birds;  30  yearling'hens  at 
$3.00  each;  20  April  hatched  pullets ready-to-lay  at 
$  1.00  each;  3  cocks  at  $5.00  each  ;  5  cockerels  at  $5.00 
each.  We  also  have  some  very  choiceBarron  cock¬ 
erels  at  $5.00  each,  or  $4.50  each  in  lots,  five  or  more. 
■All  stock  shipped  subject  to  customers’  approval. 
THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 


Muskrat, 

Stamps  on  Coin  Skunk, 

•  POR  posjpa.^d^sampl. 

Pull,  Gnaw  and  Twist  Proof 

“TRiPLE  CLUTCH" 

KANGAROO  TRAP 
THE  TRAP  WITH  WONDER¬ 
FUL  HOLDING  POWER 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  THF 

Free  Booklet  No.  44 

MODERN  TRAPPING  METHODS 

Tells  how  to  trap  for  Musk¬ 
rat,  Skunk,  Mink  and  Coon 

A  POSTAL  BRINGS  THIS  VALU¬ 
ABLE  BOOKLET 

TRIUMPH  TRAP  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

66  W.  Elm  St.  ONEIDA,  N.Y. 


RAW  FURS 


I  Uncle  bam 

I  Wants  Your  Furs 

I  He  neeiis  them  to  keep  the  boys  warm 
I  "oyer  tliere.”  Our  prices  are  sky  high. 

■  Will  pay  5  per  cent,  extra  on  single 

I  shipments  amounting 

■  ’■-A  to  $.5(1  or  ovei-.  Ship  us 
a;  now.  Write  for  pricelist. 

A  Ftee  on  request. 

)  Yi  HARRY  LEVY 

133  W.  25th  St.  New  York 


SPROUTED  OATS 

iMTER  ^ 

'  EG-OS 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE 

GRAIN  SPROUTERS  , 

Produce  the  Succulent  Vapor-Bath  Sprouta  that  brlnsr  the 
effKs.  Reduce  your  feed  bln  and  increaao  your  ok?  yield.  Get 
our  free  circular  on  Sprouted  Oats  and  Egga. 
CLOSE-TO-NATURECO.  78  St.,  COLFAX.  IOWA  ] 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED 

21  Years’  experience 

assortment  and  quick  returns.  Send  for  Price  List. 

FRANK  J.  MULLER  &  CO. 

151  W.  25th  St.  -  -  NEW  YORK 


you  don’t  send 


for  our  price  list  we  are 
both  losers  because  you  want 
our  high  prices  and  we  need 
your  Eaw  Furs. 

L.  Briefner  &  Sons 

(Esf.  1861) 

148  West  25th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HIGHEST  PRICES  D  r  - 

IVutV  a  Ul  d 


Paid  for  all  kinds  of  ’ 


1  need  large  quantities  of  all 
kinds  of  fm-s,  and  it  will  pay 
you  to  get  niy  price  list. 
I  espcelally  solicit  furs  from 
all  northern  and  central 
sections.  Write  for  my  price 
list  and  nliippinnr  t»its  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 

P.O.Box  M-2,  East  Liberty,  O. 


TRAPPERS 


Along  in  Nov. 
when  furs  get 
prime,  Jim  Ellis 
will  issue  aprico 
list  that  any  fur 
shipper  can  understand.  'There  won't  be  anything 
tlashy  or  sensational  about  it  but  the  prices  quoted 
and  the  prices  paid  will  be  the  same  and  that’s  all 
any  fair  minded  man  expects. 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS,  Exporter  Raw  Furs 

34-36  Mill  Slroet  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  V 

Established  1899.  Price  list  free. 


TDADDCDCI  Fui-s  are  high;  trap- 
IlfHirCIfv!  |)ing  pays.  New  Ulus, 
book  tells  how  to  trap  fox,  muskrat, 
8kuuk>  wolf,,  mink,  etc.:  water  den, 
snow,  log,  blind  sets,  etc.,  how  to  fasten 


lots  of  good  stories.’  Send  I’oc  coin  for  copy  of  book  aiui 

orraxazTn^e’  FUR  NEWS.  71 W.  23d  St.,  New  York,  Room  405 


SKUNK 


We  pay  liigbost  cosh  price  fo, 
all  staple  furs — Skunk,  Mink. 
Muskrat,  Uuecoon,  Red  Fox- 
Fancy  furs  a  specialty,  includ, 
ing  Silver  and  Cross  Fox. 
I''isl)ei-,  Slarten,  etc.  Est.  1870. 


Our  continued  prompt  I'eturns  and  liberal  policy  are 
now  bringing  us  ahipineiits  from  all  North  America, 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Brice  IJst.  Address 

M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  Dep«.  29 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  fox,  coon,  skunk,  possum,  ground 
hofT,  rabbit,  etc.,  place  in  animara 
burrow.  SOLD  iMRKtn*  at  factory 
pricus.  Write  for  llooklet.  Aarenta 
wanted.  Sabo  'I  rnp  .Mfg.  Co. 
3116  W.  2Slh  Sired  CLEVEUNO,  OHIO 


^WHERE  SHALL 
I  SHIP  NY  FURS? 


The  Important  Problem 

Every  Fur  Shipper  Must  Solve 
to  be  Successful 

You  are  receiving  price  lists  and  other  literature  from  many  different  Fur  Houses _ 

all  claiming  to  pay  the  highest  prices,  etc.,  etc.  This  makes  it  difficult  for  you  to 
choose  your  Fur  House  and  a  wrong  guess  iriay  mean  dollars  out  of  your  pocket.  You 
must  exercise  great  care  and  caution  in  choosing  the  Fur  House  to  whom  you  are  going 
to  entrust  your  catch  of  Fur-bearers.  You  can  solve  this  important  problem  by  making 
I  “Shubert”  a  trial  shipment. 

For  more  than  thirty-five  years“Shubert**  hsis  been  paying Furshippers  “more  money” 
for  their  Furs — always  giving  an  honest  and  liberal  assortment — paying  the  highest  market 
prices — sending  returns  out  promptly,  in  other  words,  rendering  “better  service”— "quicker.’’ 
*‘Shubert”  offers  you  the  SERVICE  of  an  honest — reliable — responsible — safe  Fur  House 
— where  you  take  no  risk.  "The  Shubert  Guarantee”  protects  you  absolutely. 

A  trial  will  convince  you.  Get  a  shipment  off — TODAY. 

Write  for  “Sfljr  6t{iibrrt  dljlpptt,”  a  complete  Fur  Market  Report 
and  Price  List  Issued  at  every  change  in  the  Fur  Market. 

It’s  FREE-WrIte  for  It— NOW. 

SHIP  YOUR  FURS  DIRECT  TO 

A.B.SHUBERT/;r;; 

The  Larqest  House  In  the  World 
Dealinq  Exclusively  in 

AMERICAN  RAW  FURS 

25-27  W.  Austin  Ave.  Dept  84  Chicaqo.USA 
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November  23,  1918 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
have  issued  a  bulletin,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  warn  publishers  against  ac¬ 
cepting  the  advertising  of  Studebaker  Oil 
and  Refining  Co.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  under 
the  false  impression  that  the  personnel  of 
the  concern  is  or  ever  has  been  con-, 
nected  with  the  well  and  favorably  known 
Studebaker  Corporation  of  the  same 
place.  It  appears  from  the  bulletin  that 
the  stock-selling  literature  of  this  oil  con¬ 
cern  has  given  the  impression  without 
definitely  saying  so,  that  the  Studebakers 
of  wagon  and  automobile  fame  are  the 
same  people  that  are  connected  with  thie 
scheme.  The  business  men  who  have  made 
the  name  Studebaker  a  household  word  in 
farm  communities  would  not,  of  course, 
be  connected  with  enterprises  of  a  ques¬ 
tionable  character.  The  publications  ac¬ 
cepting  the  advertising  will  now  do  so 
with  their  eyes  open  as  to  the  men  be¬ 
hind  the  stock-selling  proposition. 

Inclosed  please  find  a  circular  adver¬ 
tising  the  American  Grocers’  Society,  a 
co-operative  company,  of  Newark,  N.  .T. 

I  wish  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  this  concern.  Would  you  advise 
a  small  grocer  to  get  five  or  ten  shares  of 
stock  so  he  could  purchase  supplies 
through  the  company  at  a  discount  of  five 
to  ten  percent.  E.  n. 

The  experience  of  grocerymen  who  have 
joined  this  association,  according  to  our 
reports,  has  been  that  they  can  buy 
groceries  more  advantageously  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  trade.  The  only  excuse  for  the  ex- 
istauce  of  the  association  as  we  see  it  is 
to  sell  stock.  The  claim  that  stockholders 
are  able  to  buy  groceries  at  a  discount 
is  the  bait  that  catches  the  investor.  The 
prejudice  of  grocerymen  against  chain 
stores  is  appealed  to  just  as  the  get-rich- 
quick  promoter  plays  on  the  prcdjuce  of 
the  public  against  Wall  Street. 

I  am  enclosing  a  statement  of  eggs  sent 
to  Geo.  S.  Males,  306  Greenwich  St., 
New  York.  These  were  fine,  large,  white 
eggs.  Our  store  at  small  village  got  76c 
at  same  time  for  eggs,  collected  all  around 
country ;  two  neighbors  got  70  and  72c. 
We  got  50c,  becau.se  we  sent  tico  crates 
at  a  time.  I  would  guarantee  every  egg 
to  be  fresh  and  could  get  5Sc  clear  the 
day  we  shipped  them.  He  simply  took 
25c  on  every  dozen,  or  $15.  Could  you 
help  us  get  it?  R.  G. 

New  York. 

This  is  another  case  of  shipping  to  a 
‘wholesale  dealer.”  Mr.  Males  claims 
the  eggs  were  “seconds.”  If  Mr.  Males 
were  a  commission  merchant  the  transac¬ 
tion  might  be  investigated  by  the  agent 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There 
is  no  redress  for  shippers  to  these  “deal¬ 
ers.” 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  U.  S. 
School  of  Music,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
Y'ork?  My  daughter  was  thinking  of  tak¬ 
ing  a  course  on  piano  from  them.  T.  B.  B. 

New  Hampshire. 

As  we  have  many  times  stated  in  this 
column,  the  best  musical  authorities  agree 
that  the  subject  cannot  be  successfully 
taught  by  mail.  All  of  these  correspond¬ 
ence  school  schemes  are  alluring ;  there  is 
now  a  correspondence  course  covering 
pretty  nearly  every  subject  under  the  sun. 
This  mother,  in  our  estimation,  will  act 
wisely  if  she  invests  the  price  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  cour.'se  in  personal  instruc¬ 
tions  for  her  daughter. 

In  regard  to  the  deal  with  Wolf  &  Ron, 
Philadelphia,  over  the  melons  sold  them 
over  a  year  ago,  I  am  writing  to  advise 
you  that  I  received  check  from  the  firm 
on  November  6  for  $195.  This  settles  all 
claims  between  me  and  the  firm,  but  I  do 
not  know  how  to  express  my  thanks  to 
you  people  for  your  faithful  service  in  the 
case.  I  shall  always  feel  grateful  to  you 
and  will  ever  remember  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  If  you  have  any  charges  against 
me  for  your  trouble,  send  me  statement  of 
your  account  and  I  will  see  that  you  are 
paid.  H.  c. 

Delaware. 

The  above  claim  was  placed  in  our 
hands  by  the  subscriber  last  April.  We 
immediately  took  the  claim  up  with  Wolf 
&  Soil  of  Philadelphia,  who  are  dealers 
in  fruits  and  produce.  At  first,  the  firm 
denied  any  responsibility,  alleging  that 
the  son,  f^ouis  Wolf,  had  purchased  these 
melons  in  connection  with  another 
party  operating  outside  of  the  firm. 
Wolf  &  Son,  however,  finally  .sent 
the  subscriber  a  check  for  $50  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  case,  which  we  promptly  re¬ 
turned.  demanding  full  settlement.  Then 
Louis  Wolf  .set  up  the  contention  that  he 


purchased  the  melons  with  the  under- 
.standing  that  he  would  return  and  see 
them  loaded  ready  for  shipment,  and  that 
when  he  returned  to  load  the  melons  he 
found  them  spotted  and  sunburnt  and  not 
salable,  so  refused  them.  He  contended, 
notwithstanding  this,  that  H.  C.  had 
shipped  the' melons  and  he  had  refused  to 
accept  them.  Du  the  other  hand,  it  was 
testified  by  disinterested  witnesses  that 
Mr.  Wolf  purchased  the  melons,  agreeing 
to  return  a  few  days  later,  and  assured 
the  grower  that  if  the  melons  spoiled  in 
the  meantime  he  would  assume  the  loss. 
Mr.  Wolf  did  not  return  for  about  two 
weeks,  and  the  car  of  melons  was  loaded 
at  his  instructions,  luit  when  they  arrived 
at  I’hiladelphia  he  sought  to  throw  the 
loss  due  to  his  own  delay  in  having  ship¬ 
ment  made  ujmii  the  shoulders  of  the 
farmer. 

We  afterwaids  biought  the  transaction 
to  the  attention  of  the  Fnited  States  Food 
Administration,  and  it  received  the  {)cr- 
sonal  attention  of  Mr.  Edward  A.  Foley, 
Dnision  of  I'lnforcement.  After  thor¬ 
oughly  investigating  the  ca.se,  the  Unfted 
States  Food  Administration  insisted  that 
settlement  be  made  with  the  shipper. 
Then  Wolf  &  Ron  offered  $12.5  in  settle¬ 
ment,  which  was  also  rejected.  The  final 
result  is  due  to  the  insistence  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administration  that 
justice  be  done  the  farmer. 

We  desire  to  give  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  vigilance  of  the  official  who. 
handled  the  case  full  credit  for  having  in¬ 
sisted  justice  be  done  this  farmer.  The 
case  illustrates  the  power  of  the 
National  Government  to  protect  the 
rights  of  farmers  in  cases  of  this  kind. 
Now  that  the  war  is  over,  we  hope  that 
this  Division  of  the  Ihiited  States  Food 
Administration  will  be  continued  for  the 
protection  of  producers  who  may  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  unscrupulous  dealers  and 
commission  houses. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  check  dated  Nov.  5, 
1918,  for  $10.80  from  the  Adams  Exi)ress 
Co.  This  claim,  for  a  case  of  egg.s  lost 
May  26,  1917,  was  filed  by  me  direct  first, 
;ind  then  I  filed  it  with  you  Dec.  26,  1917, 
nyo  months.  But  now  suppose  a  person 
needed  this  claim  money  for  chicken  feed ; 
he  would  have  to  quit  business  and  sell 
out.  The  chickens  surely  could  not  wait 
17V^  mojiths  for  their  feed.  However  you 
take  it,  it  is  a  splendid  law  that  allows 
poor  men  to  pay  their  debts  on  demand 
or  go  to  jail,  but  rich  corporations  can 
pay  when  they  get  ready.  a.  p. 

Delaware. 

The  tramsportation  companies  merit  this 
indictment.  They  have  paid  their  divi¬ 
dends  on  many  shippers’  money,  held  as 
this  has  been  beyond  all  reasonable  time 
for  investigation  and  liquidation  of  a  iust 
claim.  There  is  still  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  handling  and  payment  of  just 
claims. 


Scalding  and  Curing  Pork 

I  have  a  number  of  pigs  to  kill.  How 
hot  should  the  water  be  to  scald  them? 
Which  is  the  better  to  do  with  the  meat, 
jiickh'  it  or  salt  it,  and  how'  would  you 
m.ake  tin*  pickle?  e.  V. 

Ilaledon.  N.  ,T. 

I  have  found  a  temperature  of  from 
175°  to  180°  F.  fhe  most  satisfactory 
temi)erature  for  scalding  hogs.  The  hogs 
should  be  kept  constantly  moving  in  the 
water,  and  care  should  be  exercised  to 
remove  the  hog  from  the  water  before  the 
hair  has  become  set.  When  the  hair 
twists  from  the  leg  easily  the  hog  is  ready 
to  .scrape.  Sugar  curing  or  pickling  gives 
the  most  palatable  cured  pork.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  method  will  be  found  satisfactory. 
If  neces.sary.  one  quart  of  molasses  may 
be  sulistituted  for  each  pound  of  sugar  in 
the  j)ickle. 

Rub  the  pork  thoroughly  with  salt  and 
pack  it  in  a  cool  place  over  night.  The 
next  day  pack  it  in  a  barrel  or  an  earthen 
jar.  with  the  heaviest  hams  and  shoulders 
at  the  bottom,  the  lighter  hams  and  shoul¬ 
ders  next,  the  bacons  and  tongues  at  the 
top.  For  every  100  pounds  of  meat 
weigh  out  10  pounds  of  salt,  2^/^  pounds 
of  brow’ii  sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  salt¬ 
peter.  Rub  these  together  thoroughly, 
taking  care  that  the  saltpeter  is  finely 
jtowdered.  Dis.solvc  the  whole  by  stiiTing 
it  into  four  gallons  of  boiling  water.  Al¬ 
low'  this  brine  to  cool  thoroughly,  and 
then  pour  it  over  the  meat.  If  it  does  not 
entirely  cover  the  meat,  add  more  water. 
The  brine  should  cover  the  meat  at  all 
times.  The  meat  may  be  w'cighted  down 
with  a  block  if  necessary,  for  if  it  is  not 
covered  the  projecting  meat  will  decom¬ 
pose  in  a  short  time.  The  bacons  and 
tongues  may  be  taken  from  the  pickle  in 
from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  after  being 
washed  in  warm  w'ater  they  may  be  hung 
in  tlie  smokehouse  and  smoked.  The 
lighter  hams  and  shoulders  will  be  ready 
to  take  out  of  the  pickle  in  six  or  eight 
weeks,  and  the  iieavier  ones  at  the  end  of 
the  eighth  week.  ”  k.  j.  s. 


LALLEYIW 


Doing  Necessary  Work 
Every  Day  in  the  Year 

Lalley-Light  power  performs  essential  farm  work 
every  day,  and  saves  approximately  250  man-hours 
during  the  active  farming  season  alone. 

Eight  years  of  practical  farm  use  have  shown 
Lalley  -  Light  to  be  an  economy  and  a  necessity  for 
the  average  farm. 

The  nearest  Lalley-Light  dealer  can  give  you 
figures  to  convince  you  that  it  is  a  necessity  on 
your  own  farm  and  will  be  an  economy.  Call  on 
him  and  see  the  plant  in  operation. 

Lalley  Electro-Lighting  Corporation. 

777  Bellevue  Avenue  Detroit,  Mich. 

Distributors: 

Robertson  Cataract  Electric  Company, 

147  Mohawk  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Abeles  Lalley  Light  Corporation,  * 

19  West  62nd  Street,  New  York,  N. 


LALLEY-LIGHT 

.The  Electric  Light  And  Power  For  Every  Farm 
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WATERUOO  boy 


Working 


moiini?TCl. 

*th(  thaoi  harm  or  oualiti^ 
#tA0f  rAMOUS  RY  6000  IMRUHINIS 


WATERLOO  BOV 

Original  KeroseneTractor 

Pin  your  faith  to  the  tractor  whose  record  you  know.  Four 
years  of  consistent  success  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of 
American  farmers  have  established  Waterloo  Boy  supremacy. 


Waterloo  Boy  users  have  demon¬ 
strated  its  ability  for  ample  power 
in  all  work,  under  various  soil  condi¬ 
tions;  its  average  consumption  of  less 
than  2  gallons  kerosene  to  the  acre 
of  plowing:  its  threshing  cost  of  i5c 
per  hour.  Waterloo  Boy  users  plow 
from  8  to  1 2  acres  per  day  and  get 
special  acreage  advantages  in  other 
farming  operations. 


They  have  found  this  reliable 
Three-Plow  Tractor  easy  to  operate, 
strong  and  durable  in  construction, 
and  fully  up  to  their  expectations  in 
performance.  Dust-proof  gear  con¬ 
struction.  complete  accessibility, 
automatic  lubrication  and  reliable 
ignition  insure  easy  and  continuous 
operation.  Every  part  of  the  Water¬ 
loo  Boy  performs  its  service. 


Its  Record  Is  Y our  Guarantee 

Get  these  facts  from  our  users  themselves.  They  spell  Waterloo  Boy 
success  for  you.  Many  bona  fide  voluntary  expressions  of  our  users’  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  are  contained  in  our  catalog.  Consult  this  book  before 
going  further  into  the  tractor  question.  It  will  save  you  time,  labor  and 
money  to  buy  a  Waterloo  Boy.  Write  for  our  literature  today. 

JOHN  DEERE 


5307  W.  3rd  Avc. 


Moline.  Illinois 
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Barley  for  Laying  Bens 

What  do  you  think  of  barley  as  a  feed 
for  laying  hens?  Could  it  take  the  place 
of  wheat  feed  or  middlings?  E.  ii. 

Delaware. 

.  (Jround  barley  contains  a  little  over 
seven  per  cent  digestible  protein,  while 
wheat  middlings  contain  about  13  per 
eent,  so  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  a  lit¬ 
tle  oilineal  or  gluten  to  a  ration  contain¬ 
ing  barley  meal  to  supply,  this  deficiency 
in  protein.  When  this  is  done  so  as  to 
make  a  balanced  ration,  we  have  used 
barley  meal  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent 
of  the  dry  mash  for  laying  hens  with  very 
good  results.  Barley  is  more  generally 
used  for  this  purpose  in  the  Western 
States  than  it  is  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 
States.  c.  S.  GREENE. 


Corn  for  Hens 

I  keep  20  hens  for  egg  production.  I 
use  a  high-grade  mash,  wet,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  as  much  as  they  will  eat,  and  whole 
corn  in  the  evening.  That  is  the  only 
feed  they  get.  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  how 
much  corn  they  should  have,  as  they  will 
gorge  themselves  if  I  give  them  all  they 
will  eat.  Can  you  kindly  tell  me  how 
much  corn  I  should  feed,  and  also  any 
change  of  feed  that  you  would  think  de¬ 
sirable?  I  raise  my  own  corn  and  have 
Itlenty.  p.  F. 

New  York. 

Laying  hens  should  be  permitted  to 
gorge  themselves  before  going  to  roost  at 
night ;  they  will  need  all  the  food  that 
their  digestive  apparatus  can  take  care  of 
iluring  their  long  hours  of  inactivity.  If 
the  mash  that  you  are  feeding  contains 
enough  meat  and  other  high  protein  foods 
to  balance  the  corn  at  night,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  hens  should  not  do  well, 
though  your  method  of  feeding  does  not 
conduce  to  much  activity  on  their  part. 
I  prefeKtjgiving  them  the  mash  dry,  in 
hoppers  open  during  the  day,  and  feeding 
the  corn  in  litter  at  night.  With  a  dry 
mash  always  before  them,  they  will  not 
gorge  themselves  upon  it  at  one  time,  but 
will  visit  the  hopper  frequently  during 
the  day  for  a  little  at  a  time.  This  makes 
them  less  liable  to  fill  up  in  the  morning 
and  sit  around  until  their  next  meal.  As 
to  quantity,  laying  hens  should  have  all 
that  they  want  to  eat,  but  it  is  best  to 
feed  it  in  .such  a  way  that  they  will  be 
compelled  to  work  for  it.  ii.  b.  d. 


Cows,  $50  to  $100,  as  to  age,  etc. ; 
dressed  pork,  25c  per  lb.  by  the  carcass. 
Chickens,  either  young  or  old,  27e  per  lb. ; 
young  pigs,  four  weeks  old,  $10  to  $12 
per  pair ;  butter,  50c  per  lb. ;  eggs,  00c 
per  doz. ;  apples,  65c  bu. ;  potatoes,  $2 
bu.  :  buckwheat,  ,$2  bu. ;  hay,  $30  per  ton. 
Not  much  rye  or  corn  .sold  here.  Apples 
were  about  one-half  crop ;  potatoes,  short 
crop,  but  no  rot ;  corn,  fairly  good  crop, 
but  late  ripening;  hay,  short  crop.  No 
horses  raised  for  market :  plenty  of  old 
ones  for  sale  in  the  Fall  at  all  prices. 

Monroe  Co..  Pa.  n.  t. 

Potatoes,  75c  to  $1.50  ;  cabbage,  $10  and 
$lo  per  ton;  oats,  $1;  barley,  .$1.25; 
wheat,  .$2.16 ;  buckwheat,  .$3..50  per  cwt. 
1  lay.  No.  1,  $25.  Pork,  $24  per  cwt. ; 
COW.S,  grades,  $50  to  $150 ;  pigs,  six  weeks 
old.  $.5.  Horses,  market  dull,  .$50  to  $200. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  p. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

P.est  creamery  prints.  66  to  6Sc;  tub 
choice,  f)l  to  62e;  packing  stock,  39  to 
41ci  ■ 

EGGS. 

Neaidiy  choice,  70  "to  7.5c;  gathered, 
best,  65  to  68c;  lower  grades,  55  to  60c. 

‘  LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  28  to  .32c;  chickens.  26  to  30c; 
roost er,s,  24  to  25c;  ducks,  28  to  .35c; 
guineas,  pair,  75c  to  $1.25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

’rurke5'S,  42  to  -f5c;  chickens,  .35  to 
44c;  fowls,  .34  to  .37c;  I’oosters,  28i/^c; 
ducks.  Spring,  ,39  to  40c ;  s<iuabs.  doz.,  .$6 
to  .$8.25. 

FRUITS. 

.\pples.  bbl..  $4  to  $6;  pears,  bu..  .$3 
to  .84;  grapes.  .3-lb.  bkt.,  24  to  .31c;  cran¬ 
berries,  bu.,  $2. .50  to  ,$3. 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  No.  1.  bbl..  .$.3.50  to  .$4.50; 
%  bu.  bkt.,  75c  to  $1.15 ;  sweet  potatoes, 
bbl.,  ,$2.50  to  $4;  cabbage,  ton,  $15  to 
$22 ;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to  ,$2. 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

exchanue  make  It  known  here. 
This  Kate  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertisc- 
ment.  No  display  type  used,. and  only  Farm  Products.  Helo 
Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only 
Ucaiers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admltted.here.  Poultry,  Eirtrs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  Ko  Under  proper  headlnffs  on  other  pa^es. 
bMd  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue.  '  ^ 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


Tl  ANTED — Assistant  poultrynian,  single,  wltl 
practical  experience  ail  branches,  knowledg 
of  exliibltion  birds;  good  opportunity  for  rigb 
particulars  and  wages  required 
WILLINE/  FARM,  Holindel,  N.  ,T. 


WAN'l’ED — Cow  and  dairyman  for  small  herd. 

who  has  also  had  experience  in  handling  sheep: 
would  prefer  married  man  whose  wife  could  lool 
after  dairy;  good  wages  and  liouse.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4542,  care  Itural  New-Yorker, 


TWO  M.\RRIED  MEN  wanted  at  once:  must  be 
good  dairy  farmers,  one  to  take  cliarge  of 
men  and  stock;  wife  to  hoard  a  few  men;  mod¬ 
ern  liousc.  furniture,  fuel,  liglit.s,  food,  budding 
etc.;  excellent  position  for  capable  party; 
wages  $60;  state  nationalitv,  age,  family,  ref¬ 
erences  in  first  letter.  Second  one  is  for  a 
marrii.'d  man  wltlioiit  hoarders,  witli  comfortable 
liouso,  wood,  milk,  vogetalitcs;  large  dairy  farm 
wltli  modern  buildings  and  ciiuipiuent,  situated 
on  good  road  in  a  little  village  with  school, 
church,  library,  grange,  etc.;  wages  $1.;  state 
nationality,  ago,  family,  references  in  first  let¬ 
ter;  positions  open  for  single  men.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4541,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED,  for  an  estate  near  Morristown,  milker 
for  work  in  a  dairy;  also  teamster  for  general 
farm  work;  both  married  or  single.  Address 
letters,  •CR.\E*T,SMAN  FARMS.  Morris  Plains, 
N.  J.  Telephone  Morristown  1042. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED — Single  man  wlio  is  good 
milker  and  butter  maker;  also  feeder  and  un¬ 
derstands  mixing  balanced  rations;  small  herd 
Guernseys;  state  age,  nationality  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  HILLSIDE  FARMS,  Greenville,'  Maine. 

W^ANTED  Herdsman  for  our  herd  of  registered 
Jerseys;  modern,  well-equipped  plant;  single 
■  "’“Res.  $C0  per  montli  and  hoard. 
MAGNOLIA  Ii'ARM,  Muscogee,  Florida. 


W.VNTED — Assistant  Iioiisekeeper,  adult  family; 

farm.  Moderate  wages.  MRS.  KEELER 
Coliimlms,  N.  .1.  ’ 


WANTED — A  plea.sant,  well  broiiglit  up  couiitr 
girl  about  18  or  20  years  old  who  understand 
simple  cooking  and  neat  liouse-keeping,  to  assis 
in  small  country  home,  all  conveniences,  no  wash 
mg' or  farm  work,  no  children,  small  family 
pleasant  home,  good  treatment  and  pay  for  glr 
wlio  likes  liome  work  and  wants  a  pormanen 
place.  Address  ADVERTISER  No.  4559,  car 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — At  once;  married  man,  small  family 
and  one  .single  man  to  work  in  cow  barn;  musi 
be  sober  and  reliable;  state  wages  in  first  letter 
Addrc.ss  BOX  662,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  gentleman’s  place  t< 
care  for  four  horses,  two  cows,  chickens,  etc., 
for  the  Winter;  wages,  .$50,  with  cottage,  steam 
lieat,  water,  etc.;  Westchester  Oouiity.  Address 
ADVERTISER  4551,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  middle-aged  woman  as  cook  and 
general  hoiiseworker  on  a  farm  where  foiii 
men  are  employed;  or  a  man  and  wife  (no  dill- 
dren),  the  wife  to  till  the  position  of  cook;  alsc 
two  other  men;  all  must  be  sober  and  capable  of 
(loinpf  all  farm  workj  wo  also  iiood  a  man  aeons- 
tomed  to  good  apple  orchard  work;  anyone  rcply- 
ing  to  the  above  should  send  recommendations, 
State  where  he  has  worked  and  wa?;es  exnectecf 
witli  board.  HARRY  LANNING,  Riverside 
Farm,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

MANA(!ER  for  stock  farm;  good  proposition  on 
a  profit  percentage  and  salary;  give  age,  faiii- 
ily,  experience  and  references.  BOX  856  Bing¬ 
hamton.  N.  Y.  .  •  b 

poultry  man  to  manage 
1...00  hens;  house,  telephone,  potatoes  and 
milk  furiiislied;  state  salary  expected  and '  give 
references.  BOX  49,  Washiiigtoiiville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  to  work  in  cow  barn,  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Man  to  work  in  dairy  all  conveni¬ 
ences.  Woman  to  (;ook  for  tliree  men.  ail  con- 
.$45.00  per  month  and  board. 
TXSrERDORI’  FARMS,  Highland,  New  York. 

WANTED— Married  man  on  dairy  farm;  liouse 
and  usual  privileges  furnislied:  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  practical  farmer  not  afraid  to  work- 
.state  experience,  age,  salary  expected,  and  give 
references.  ADVERTISER  4534.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Single  man  to  work  in  barn  and  car 
for  small  herd  registered  Guernseys;  must  he 
good  milker;  wages,  .$45  and  hoard:  moderr 
warm  stable:  all  conveniences:  farm  on  electri 
car  line  to  Albany.  Address  M.VNAGER  WAL 
DORF  F.VR.MS,  North  riiatham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  store  man;  a  callable,  experi¬ 
enced  and  sober  man  under  45  years,'  to  he  rc- 
sponsitile  to  owners  and  liave  charge  of  a  long- 
ostalilisliPd  general  store  doing  $80, (KK)  aiimiully, 
in  excellent  Pennsylvania  town;  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  reliable  Inisiness  man  witliout  cap¬ 
ital;  give  qualilications,  present  occupation,  and 
state  whether  married,  or  single.  ADVERTISER 
4549,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FAltMERS  of  experience  for  two  adjoining  grain, 
hay  and  fruit  farms  in  Central  New  York; 
125  and  110  acres,  respectively;  near  New  York 
Uentral  and  Leliigh  Valley  Railroads  and  Rnrgo 
Canal.  ADVERTISER  45.52,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  neat,  pleasant  woman  for  general 
tioiisework  and  plain  cooking  in  small  coiintrv 
home;  small  family:  no  children;  house  has  ail 
improvements;  no  washing,  butter  making  or 
farm  work  required;  permanent  position,  good 
pay  for  one  who  will  appreciate  good  homo  and 
considerate  treatment.  ROX  186,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSI'I’ION  WANTED — Herd'sinan.  dairyman;  5 
yenr.s’  reference;  3  years’  experience  A.  R. 
cows;  Scotcliman,  26  years  old,  married;  steady 
worker;  no  boozer;  Giidrnseys  preferred.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  AULD,  Williamstowii,  Vt.  R.  I).  3. 


MONEY-M.VKIN'G  farm,  145  acres,  station  Penn. 

R.  R.  on  tlie  farm,  42  miles  south  of  I’liila- 
dclphia;  buildings  wortli  tlic  money,  $16,000. 
Owner,  CHARLES  WALTON,  Iron-  Hill,  .\ld. 


FOR  SALE — Good  370-acre  farm.  .$30  per  acre; 

.50- head  stock;  3  horses  fully  equipped;  modern 
tools;  making  .$6,000  per  year;  must  sell  owing 
to  sickness;  terms  to  suit  on  farm;  casli  for 
stock.  ADVJERTISER  4540,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  S.VLE — Valuable  dairy  farm;  200  acres  of 
land;  %  mile  to  creamery  and  railroad  station; 
biiililings  ail  in  good  condition;  farm  will  keep 
80  cows,  4  horses,  stock,  etc.:  well  watered 
water;  water  in  liouse  and  liarii  from  never- 
failing  spring;  income  of  1917  over  .$6,000; 
evcrytliing  in  running  condition;  on  ac<-ounl  of 
the  reeenf  death  of  the  owtier.  the  entire  estate 
Innst  ho  settled  at  om-e;  $4,000  easli  and  tlie 
rest  on  terms.  M.  ,8.  CYTOWIC,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


WVN'TED — First-class  stock  farm,  for  3  years’ 
lease.  WM.  A.  T.VTOR,  Caiitcrhury,  Conn. 


FOR  RENT — Furnished  rooms  in  country  house. 

'P.VBFR,  Hox  118,  R.  D.  .\,,  Sanforil, 

Fla. 


I'OR  S.VLE — Equipped  270  aere  d,airv  farm,  with¬ 
in  sixty  miles  of  New  'VNu-k  Citv.  Address 
R.  D.  ROX  ,35.  CampheU  Hall,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER — High-grade  American,  witli 
broad  education,  capable  of  liandliiig  men, 
all  branches  of  farming,  tractors,  would  like 
interview  wjtli  owner  desirous  of  running  prop¬ 
erty  on  business  lines;  eltlier  salary  or  sliarcs; 
go  anywhere.  W.M.  T.  ELDRIDGE,  South  Sud¬ 
bury,  Mass. 


WANTED — I’osition  as  herdsman;  any  size  herd: 

have  Iiad  eight  years’  ex;)erieiice,  two  years’ 
A.  R.  O.  work;  good  calf  raiser;  extra  good 
milkcr;*tindorstaiid  dairying  in  all  its  hraiiclies; 
wages,  .$50  to  .$60  and  lioard;  if  you  want  a  good 
man  that  can  get  results,  address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4547,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — ^Outside  work  wltli  poultry,  by  coun¬ 
try  woman,  3.5,  with  well-trained  four-year-old 
girl.  ADVEItTISER  4550,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  ambitious,  competent 
married  working  farm  manager;  age  28;  two 
years  Uorncll  agricultural  student;  eight  years’ 
experience  working  and  managing;  understands 
up-to-date  macliinery,  including  tractor:  care  of 
Iiogs,  horses,  fruit  and  geiierul  crops;  alilo  to 
mea-siire  up  to  re.sponsibie  position.  ROX  (>5, 
Port  Monmoutli,  N.  .1, 


POSITION  wanted  in  modern  dairy,  a  lierdsman', 
I)y  yonng  man,  23  years  old;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  4.548,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — Experienced,  age  25,  single,  wants 
herd  of  about  100,  preferahl.v  Guernseys;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  A.  R.  work  and  production  of  cor- 
titied  milk:  successful  with  calves;  understands 
balancing  of  rations  and  Babcock  test;  in  de¬ 
ferred  classliication.  Address  ADVERTISER 
4546,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


“FARMER  38,”  wants  job.  Know  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  crops,  liogs,  men  and  Iiorses.  Sold 
out  to  Join  Ihuiiount  Service.  Married,  but 
family  provided  for.  Come  alone.  At  liberty 
now.  ADVKR'ITSER  No.  4557,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


F.VRM  M.VNAGER — 43.  qualified  to  handle  any 
farm  proposition  successfully,  wishes  to  en¬ 
gage  with  parties  in  need  of  a  flrst-class  man. 
State  full  particulars.  Address  ADVERTISER 
No.  455(),  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER’S  POSITION  wanted  by  practical 
farmer.  It!  years’  e.vpcrience,  tliorougli-hrcd 
stock,  poultry,  fruit,  gard'ening,  modern  machiii- 
cry.  __First-cla.ss  references.  ADVERTISER 
No.  4555,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Ol’PORTT  NITY  of  a  lifetime:  ill-liealtli  forces 
me  to  part  with  my  fruit  farm  and  woodlands 
facing  tlie  Iieaiitiful  Berkshire  Hills,  near  New 
Milford,  (^oiiii.;  bungalow  an<l  liarns  just  ini- 
jiroved;  .50  acres  of  peaches,  apples,  pears, 
graiies,  cherries,  etc.,  ami  woodlands;  cquiiiped 
to  date  with  new  motor-driven  woodsawing  and 
spraying  macliines,  autoiiioliilo,  Iiorses,  etc.; 
stcail'y.  all-year-roiind  income;  no  agents.  It.’ 
H.  HIGGS,  Grccinvicli  Ave.,  Grconwicli,  Conn. 


120-ACRE  F.VRVt — Good  land  and  buildings;  tine 
climate,  fish  and  oysters:  price,  .$4,500.  E. 
L.  SELTZER,  .Marumsco,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acro  poultry  and  truck  farm  near 
station,  cliiirclics  and  schools;  40  miles  from 
New  York;  otlicr  markets  at  door;  new  houses 
for  (iOO  layers  and  2,0(X»  chicks,  feed  Iionsc,  harn, 
etc.:  excellent  8-rooni  dwelling,  witli  improve¬ 
ments;  for  quick  sale  will  include  one  Iiorse.  200 
hens,  all  implements,  corn,  hcets.  stalks  and' 
Iiay:  look  this  liargalii  up.  ROX  65,  Port  Mon- 
iiioiith,  N.  J. 


SOTiTir  FLORIDA,  lake-front,  furnished  llv('- 
room  liungalows.  Fruit,  fuel,  fishing,  Iioat, 
^  $7.1,  $100,  .$12.5,  for  8  months.  K. 

PTtTNKY,  Hampton  institute,  Virginia. 


IN  RECEIVER’S  HANDS— Fox  farm,  for  sale; 
10  acres;  all  (‘(piippcd;  suitablo  for  poultry 
formerly  owned  liy  tile  Golden  Pelt  Corp. 
KELLEY,  ih'ccivcr.  Kings  I’ark,  L.  I. 


farm 
JOHN  f 


I'OR  RENT — Casli  or  shares;  200-acr(f  Orange 
(  ounty  farm;  dairy  and  general  fanning;  would 
sell.  .V.  V.  D.  MAKTTRN.  Goshen,  N.  Y.’ 


RAR(,A1N — l(!7-acro  farm  in  good  condition:  has 
two  good  houses,  plenty  of  barns;  silo;  near 
railroad  town.  Land  fairly  level,  no  stones; 
well-watered;  20  acres  rye;  possession  Maridi 
first.  Price  .$4.0(X).  For  immediate  sale,  half 
casli.  ALBERT  PHILLIPS,  .Tolinsvillo,  N.  Y. 


1  OT  LTRY  F.VRM  W.VNTED — Prcfcralily  cipiip- 
ped;  in  New  York  State  or  Coiinecficut,  within 
7.)  miles  of  Now  York  City:  not  over  tlirce  miles 
from  railroad;  give  full  particulars  in  detail. 
AD\  ERTISER  4,).53,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


I' ARM  FOR  SALE — Orange  Coiiiit.v,  N.  Y.:  60 
acres;  tiO  miles  from  New  York;  three  miles 
town;  main  line  Eric;  mile  school,  milk  sta¬ 
tion;  good  roads;  carries  20  Iicad  stock:  water  in 
house  and  Iiarn;  house,  12  rooms,  furnace,  tlirce 
fireplaces;  buildings  fine  condition;  atnindanee 
fruit.  L.  W.  .'M.,  Chester,  N.  Y. 


FAR.MER  -  .MANAGER  -  SUPERINTENDENT  of 
Well-known  reputation  and  experience  is  open 
for  engageinent.  Thoroughl.v  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  agriculture,  soil  con.servation,  im¬ 
proved  macliinery,  live-stock  breeding,  certified 
dairying,  poultry  management,  gardens,  green¬ 
houses.  etc.  American,  married;  liave  tlie  aiiilii- 
tion,  experience  and  ability;  relialile  in  over.v 
instance  and  devoted  to  iny  work  and  the  inter¬ 
est  of  my  employer.  Highest  references.  R. 
WIIJJ.V.MS,  139  Braiieli  Ave.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


WANTED — .V  posilion  as  herdsman;  life  experi¬ 
ence:  also  good  butter  maker;  tlioroughly 
understands  all  dairy  work:  married;  wife;  one 
boy  16  years  old.  ADVERTISER  No.  4558,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  FOR  S.VLE — in  Rhode  Island;  stock  and 
tools  liieliided.  Apply  ADVERTISER  4,500, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — .V  good  farm  In  Western  Maryland 
or  Southern  Pennsylvania;  .50  acres  under  cul¬ 
tivation;  State  road;  particulars  and  terms  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4502,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  LEASE — 50-acre  farm;  small  farm  house, 
barns,  etc.;  run  as  dairy  farm  for  years; 
nearby  market;  city  water  and  electric  power; 
one  hour  from  New  York  City.  P.  O.  BOX  1, 
Prince  Bay,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 


12-ACRE  ehickeii  farm  for  rent;  fourteeii-rooin 
house;  all  improvciiieiits;  barns,  stable,  Hvo 
sixty  by  twenty  chicken  houses:  four  brooder 
houses:  fruit  trees.  JOHN  J.  KOENIG,  Wan- 
tagli,  L.  I. 


FOR  SALE— 300  acres  Adirondack  farm;  .$4,500; 

along  Hudson  River  and  D.  &  H.  R.  R. ;  sac¬ 
rifice  if  sold  now;  cash,  $2, ,500;  balance  mort¬ 
gage;  investigate;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER 
4545,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VILLAGE  POULTRY  PLANT.  1,000  capacity 
(layers),  lintcliery,  10,440  capacity  Blue  Hen. 
Brooders,  2,500  capacit.v;  also  feed  and  supply 
business.  For  quick  sale,  .$2,000.  or  will  sell 
equipment  at  a  bargain.  J.  GUY  LESHER, 
Northumberland,  Pa. 


wanted — To  buy  farm  to  keep  20  cows  and 
team  to  pasture  and  rougliage,  stocked  and 
equipped  to  do  ii  business  of  $1,.500  per  year, 
not  over  tliree  miles  from  market:  will  pav 
$2,000  cash  down:  Who  has  it?  ADVERTISER 
45.38,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  wants  to  rent  small 
farm  by  Marcli  with  equipment,  near  good 
market,  gas  preferred,  in  Ohio;  references. 
ADVERTISER  4535,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


lOR  S.VLE — Van  Glccklniid  lighting  system  for 
country  liomcs:  none  bettor;  12  liglits,  never 
used,  onc-linlf  price.  ROX  i!2.  Cliatliam,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLE — Mielz  &  Weiss  25  II.  P.  Hor  Oil 
Engine,  International  15  II.  P.  Hor.  Oil  and 
Ga.s  Engine.  Both  of  tlieso  engines  are  in  I'x- 
cellcnt  condition  with  trucks.  Tlicy  are  sold  as 
a  tractor  takes  tlicir  place.  Good  stone  crusher 
also  for  sale.  Road  building  being  finished.  All 
this  macliinery  lias  h<>eil  used  verv  little.  Your 
inspeotion  is  invited.  -Vpply  BELLE-EI.I.EN 
STOCK  FARMS,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


HONEY  -r  Extracted  buckwheat  and  clover: 

mixed:  also  pure  buckwliejit  iioney,  66-11). 
cans  f.  o.  h.  shipping  station,  $14;  lO-'lb.  pails. 
.$2..)0:  i)-Il).  pails,  $1.30;  12-lb.  cans,  .$.3,  or  .$.3.40 
delivered  in  2d  zone;  ,$,3..50  in  3d  zone;  105-ih 
keg,  .$34.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  R.  4,  Ithaca,  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE:^Nuiiihcr  one  second  cutting:  tliirtv- 
six  dollafh  f.  o.  I).  Fairmouiit.  IVYWII-D 
■VLFALFA  FAR.M,  Camilliis,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hillman  milking  machine; 
MRS.  C.  'r.  BUN,  Framingliam,  Mass. 


W.VNTED— Cutaway  (Clark)  California 
plow.  LORD  RROS.,  Dover,  Dei. 


perfect. 


orchard 


APPLES!  APPLES!  APPLES!  For  clioice  Win- 
^^jer  apples  write  to  C.  J.  YODER,  GraiitSvillc, 


rOR  S,f\LK — Al>out  25  ton  of  choice  pen  ^rocn 
second  cutting  Alfalfa  at  $.38.50- ton;  25  ton  of 
Alfulfii  and  Timothy  at  $32.50;  jyood  color  and 
condition;  write;  f.  o.  b.  Halfway,  N.  Y.  J. 
LE  ROY  KING,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


W.VNTED — .Vlfalfa  and  clover  hay;  carload  lots. 
THEO.  LEGG,  Haines  Falls,  N.  Y. 


F'OR  S.VLE — Columbia  .Viiii  Arbor  baler  17  by 
22,  nine  liorscpowcr  gasoline  engine;  tine  con¬ 
dition.  ADVERTLSER  45.54,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


FOR  S.VLE — Choice  t)uckwlieut  extracted  lionoy, 
fully  ripened  liy  •  the  bees,  in  new  (iO-pouiiif 
cans.  O.  W.  BEDELL,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


MILK  WANTED — An  association  of  retail  groi-- 
ers  in  the  city  of  New  York  want  to  contract 
for  a  supply  of  milk  direct  from  a  farm  cream¬ 
ery,  Will  take  entire  product  of  plant  year 
round.  Address  ADVERTISER  No.  4560,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  S.VLE — Feed  wheat,  $3.10;  corn  meal,  .$2.66 
per  cwt.  Sacks  free.  Freight  prepaid  on  560 
pound  lots  to  any  point  in  Pa.  or  N.  Y.  Supjily 
limited.  Sample  for  stamp.  O.  G.  SCHRYVER. 
Omar,  N.  Y, 


uat.  Pi  A  i  i^u  UKAIN  TILE 

demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  the 


best  Ohio  c 
have  to  dig 


thoroughly  hard  burned— everlasting.  You  don’t 
up  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices. 
'  carload  lots.  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  the  famous 

NATCO  Silo,  NATCO  Corn  Crib,  NATCO  Building  Tile  and  N  ATCO 

at  -  .  r..  n  r-  Sewer  Pipe.  Send  for  the  new  editio  1  ofour  book,*‘Natco  on  the  Farm”. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company,  1121  Fullan  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Applying  Win-the-War  Policy 

to  the  Automobile 


A  Letter  to  Overland  Dealers: 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Oct.  1st,  1918 

UR  first  consideration,  as  it  is 
yours — and  that  of  evei^  right 
thinking  citizen  —  is  “win-the- 
war.” 

Immediately  following  the  American 
Declaration  of  War,  we  offered  our 
production  capacity,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  using  a  very  large  part 
of  it. 

We  are  ready  if  need  be  to  devote  it 
entirely  to  war  work. 

The  Automobile  Industry  as  a  whole 
is  on  a  similar  win-the-war  basis. 

We  are  building  only  a  limited  quantity 
of  automobiles. 

How  many  cars  conditions  will  permit 
us  to  build  for  any  future  period  is 
problematical  —  dependent  wholly 
upon  the  urgency  of  war  needs. 

Any  existing  transportation  must  be 
used  to  its  fullest  capacity  in  order 
to  increase  the  diminishing  man¬ 
power  of  our  home  forces. 

The  total  output  of  automobiles  is 
fast  becoming  insufficient  to  replace 
cars  wearing  out  in  service. 

And  fewer  cars  rather  than  more  is 
the  production  outlook. 

With  “win-the-war”  our  first  con¬ 
sideration  —  and  yours  —  this  con¬ 
dition  places  a  responsibility  upon 
us  which  we  are  bound  to  fulfill. 

★  ★  ★ 

Because  it  has  assumed  its  trans¬ 
portation  burdens  so  gradually 
few  realize  the  extent  to  which 
the  automobile  is  performing 
essential  service. 

— so  essential  that  the  rest  of  the 
system,  railroads,  trolleys  and 
every  other  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  that  could  be  pressed  into 
service,  would  be  wholly  in¬ 
adequate  quickly  to  assume  the 
load  were  automobiles  suddenly 
not  available’  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  usual  service. 

In  even  so  essential  a  matter  as  our 
food  supply  the  automobile  is  a 
most  important  factor. 


liyiY  war-time  conception 
of  the  automobile  is 
that  it  is  simply  a  given 
number  of  miles  of  rapid 
transportation. 

It  goes  into  service  as  a 
unit  of  our  national  trans¬ 
portation  system. 

In  placing  our  restricted 
output  of  these  units  of  our 
national  transportation  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  hands  of  individ¬ 
uals,  1  want  our  distributors 
and  dealers  to  discern  the 
uses  to  which  they  will  be 
put  and  to  place  each  unit 
where  it  will  best  serve  in 
the  winning  of  the  war. 


Few  realize  that  over  half  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  now  in  use  are  owned  by 
and  serve  the  people  of  the  farms 
upon  whom  we  and  our  Allies  are 
dependent  for  food. 

Farm  labor  is  already  scarce.  . 

Lack  of  automobiles  to  serve  our 
•  farmers  would  mean  a  loss  of 
untold  hours  of  productive  farm 
labor. 

Lack  of  automobiles  to  serve  our 
loyal  industrial  workers  would 
seriously  hamper  our  industrial 
efficiency. 

Lack  of  automobiles  for  those  who 
direct  and  serve  our  essential 
workers  would  hamper  our  na¬ 
tional  efficiency  as  a  people. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

It  is  time  for  public  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  every  mile  that 
an  automobile  is  driven  need¬ 
lessly  is  a  mile  of  wasted  trans¬ 


portation  that  ultimately  may 
be  needed  for  essential  service. 

•  It  is  time  for  public  understanding 
that  these  smaller  units  of  our  trans¬ 
portation  system  should  be  used 
and  maintained  with  the  same 
thought  for  national  needs  as  we 
demand  in  the  use  and  maintenance 
of  our  larger  units  of  transportation. 

Failure  on  our  ‘  part  to  take  every 
means  available  for  us  to  inform 
the  public  concerning  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  matter  would  be  neg¬ 
lecting  an  opportunity  to  perform 
a  valuable  public  service  and  a 
failure  to  live  up  to  our  win-the-war 
policy  in  a  vital  respect. 

Let  us,  as  automobile  manufacturers, 
and  you,  as  automobile  dealers,  put 
ourselves  on  a  one-hundred-percent 
win-the-war  basis. 

Let  us  to  the  full  extent  of  our  influ¬ 
ence  put  the  war-importance  of  the 
automobile  fully  before  the  public — 
you  in  your  contact  with  the  public 
— ^we  in  the  public  print. 

Let  us  to  the  fullest  extent  realize 
that  when  we  sell  an  automobile 
we  are  in  reality  selling  miles 
of  transportation — ^  placing  a 
unit  of  our  national  transpor¬ 
tation  system  in  the  service  of 
an  individual. 

Let  us  intelligently  discern  the 
uses  to  which  it  will  be  put  and 
place  each  unit  where  it  will 
best  serve  in  the  winning  of 
the  war. 

In  this  spirit  of  full  co-operation  we 
can  bring  about  a  fuller  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  the 
situation  and  its  trend,  and  per¬ 
form  a  service  of  value  to  the  whole 
people. 
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The  Manufacture  of  Cider  Vinegar  and 
Other  Apple  Juice  Products 

Part  T. 

N  EXTENSIVE  BUSINESS.— The  nitiiiuftu- 
ture  of  apple  cider  vinegar  has  grown  from  a 
primitive  one-man-mill  affair  to  proportions  that 
etinal  many  of  tlie  large  commercial  food  factories  of 
tlie  country.  Vinegar  is  a  staple  commodity,  and 
there  is  an  outlet  for  ail  tlie  make  from  individual 
and  commercial  plants  where  it  falls  within  the 
legal  standard  for  pure  apple  cider  vinegar.  Tlie 
Imsiness  has  so  expanded  that  vinegar  is  not  the 
only  output  of  the  progre.ssive  plants.  There  is  ap¬ 
paratus  for  reducing  cider  to  boiled  cider  and  apple 
jelly.  The  pomace,  once  thrown  awaj",  is  dried  and 
used  as  jelly  stock.  The  rapid  spread  of  prohibition 
is  creating  demands  for  .safe  substitutes,  and  as  a 
consort  of  grape  juice  a  delicious  drink  in  the  form 
of  a  permanent  sweet  cldcu-  is  now  being  bottled  for 
the  market.  Many  operators  liave  added  apide  bnt- 


VINEtJAR  FERMENTS. — Vinegar  from  cider  must 
undergo  two  distinct  fermentations — vinous  or  alco¬ 
holic.  and  acetic.  As  soon  as  the  alcoholic  ferment 
starts  to  work  and  produce  alcohol  the  acetic  bac¬ 
teria  pre.sent  attack  the  alcohol  and  convert  it  into 
acetic  acid.  As  this  acid  develops  it  gradually  over¬ 
comes  the  alcoholic  ferments,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  completely  kills  them.  Wlicn  tlie  acetic  fer¬ 
ments  have  consumed  the  little  alcoliol  present,  they 
become  inactive,  and  there  the  cider  vinegar  cea.ses 
development.  To  secure  the  best  results  a  yea.st  is 
added  that  will  produce  the  largest  percentage  of 
alcohol  for  the  acetic  ferments  to  work  on.  The 
time  to  complete  vinous  fermentation  will  vary  from 
four  to  eight  weeks,  depending  on  the  richness  of 
the  juice,  the  temperature  of  the  fermenting  room 
and  the  species  of  ferment  predominating.  A  cool 
room  will  recpiire  a  longer  time  to  convert  all  the 
sugar.  The  most  favorable  temperature  is  from  75 
to  85  degrees  Falirenheit. 

IMPURITTI'18. — When  fermentation  takes  place  il 


of  tin*  ferment  will  be  obtained.  l-h|uids  suited  to 
this  ferment  can  be  obtained  by  mixing  ecpial  parts 
of  cider  and  vinegar,  or  one  part  of  grape  wine  ami 
two  of  vinegar,  and  adding  tivi*  per  cent  of  JtP  p(M- 
cent  alcohol  to  the  mixture.  Such  mixtures  pos.sess 
the  power  of  vigoi’ously  nourishing  the  vinegar  fer¬ 
ment. 

'rilE  GENERATOR.— The  chemical  changes  iu- 
\olved  in  the  formation  of  acetic  acid  are  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  alcohol  from  fruit  sugar,  and  the  formation 
of  acetic  acid  from  alcohol.  It  is  in  the  last  fermen¬ 
tation  tluit  the  layge  plants  depart  widely  from  old 
nu'thods  by  employing  the  generator  for  the  quick 
proc('ss  of  manufacturing  vinegar.  The  rapid  for¬ 
mation  of  acetic  acid  results  from  partial  combus¬ 
tion  or  oxidation  of  alcohol,  and  is  acconipli.shed  by 
lunning  the  alcoholic  liquid  through  a  generator  so 
arranged  that  a  large  surface  of  the  cider  containing 
alcohol  will  come  into  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  which  circulates  through  the  generator.  The 
most  important  piece  of  equipment  for  making  vine- 
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ter,  as  but  little  extra  labor  is  re(|uired  to  operate 
the  butter  cooker. 

VINEBAIt  STANr>ARl)S.— In  the  Federal  Stand¬ 
ards  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
v  inegar  is  defined  as  the  product  made  by  the  alco- 
•I'olic  and  subsequent  acetous  fermentations  of  tlie 
juice  of  apples.  It  must  contain  not  less  than  four 
jier  cent  of  acetic  acid  and  not  less  than  1.0  per  cent 
of  apple  solid.s.  There  is  no  statute  provision  bar¬ 
ring  any  farmer  from  running  a  cider  mill  or  mak¬ 
ing  vinegar.  The  only  requirement  is  that  the  vine- 
gar  offered  for  sale  shall  be  of  legal  .standard.  The 
ruling  setting  a  standard  does  not  necessarily  weed  _ 
out  the  small  producer,  though  it  does  ask  for  a 
standard  product.  I  have  heard  of  one  man  in  the  , 
fruit  belt  of  Western  New  York  who  made  $000  in. 
one  season  from  cull  apples  with  only  a  small  press 
operated  by  a  2i4-hor.sepower  ga.soline  engine.  Here¬ 
in  we  had  the  old  way  of  producing  cider.  ThOf 
fruit  may  or  may  not  be  washed,  according  to  the 
idea  of  cleanliness  carried  by  the  operator;  it  is 
then  put  through  the  grinder  and  at  once  sent  to  the 
press  wrapped  in  buidap,  which  acts  as  a  filter  be¬ 
tween  the  juice  and  pulp.  Fermentation  soon  be¬ 
gins,  though  by  this  method  it  is  a  long  course  to 
legal  vinegar. 


will  be  notice<l  that  a  head  always  forms  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  Ihiuid.  This  is  composed  of  light  i)ar- 
ticles  and  a  great  many  impurities  thrown  up  by 
fermentation.  As  the  fermentation  subside.s,  tliis 
head  settles  down  clo.se  to  the  liquid,  and  will  finally 
fall  down  througli  the  liquid,  causing  considerable 
disturbance,  as  it  carries  with  it  impurities  that  are 
detrimental  to  the  cider.  By  the  removal  of  this 
liead  after  fermentation  has  begun  to  subside  these 
impurities  can  be  got  rid  of,  and  it  will  l)e  found 
well  wortli  while  to  do  .so. 

ACETIU  FERMENTATION  follows  '  the  general 
principles  of  fermentation  in  the  conversion  of  al¬ 
cohol  to  acetic  acid  or  to  making  vinegar.  The  active 
agent  in  the  process  is  the  vinegar  ferment.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  origin  of  this  ferment,  but  experi¬ 
ments  have  shown  these  organisms  to  be  distributed 
every wliere  throughout  the  air  and  to  multiply  at 
an  enormous  rate  in  suitable  liquids  at  a  favorable 
temperature;  for  instance,  cider  or  Wine  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  80  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  culti¬ 
vation  and  development  of  a  vinegar  ferment  is  not 
a  difficult  process,  it  being  only  necessary  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  liquid  especially  adapted  tn  its  nourishment 
and  allow  the  liquid  to  stand  in  the  open  air  of  suit¬ 
able  temperature.  In  a  few  days  a  Vigorous  growth 


gar  is  the  generator.  It  consists  of  a  largo  cylindri- 
ca  1-shaped  tank  divided  into  three  compartments,  the 
uppermost  for  the  distribution  of  the  alcoholic 
liquid  over  a  mass  of  shavings,  the  latter  serving 
not  only  to  divide  tlie  wash  into  small  particles,  but 
also  as  a  carrier  for  the  vinegar  ferment;  the  cen¬ 
tral  compartment  for  the  shavings,  and  the  lower 
compartment  for  the  collection  of  vinegar.  The  .gen¬ 
erator  is  generally  made  of  cypress  or  tir  lumber, 
and  bound  by  iron  hoops  with  di-aw  lugs.  The  upper 
or  distributing  compartment  is  .separated  from  the 
sh.Mvings  compartment  by  a  perforated  distributing 
head.  .  • 

HOW  IT  WORKS. — ^The  central  compartment  is 
tilled  with  beechwood  or  rattan  shavings,  and  is.  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  collecting  conqiartment  by  a  false 
bottom.  Beechwood  and  rattan  best  .serve  the'ir  pur¬ 
pose  because  they  are  free  from  sugar  or  other  .solu¬ 
ble  extracts,  and  retain  their  curled  shape  when 
saturated  with  the  liquid.  Strong  vinegar  is  fir.st 
tun  through  the  generator,  wlien  the  shavings  are  in 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  acidulating  the 
sliavings  and  all  parts  of  the  generator.  The  pri¬ 
mary  object  of  acidulation  is  to  implant  in  the  gen¬ 
erator  a  large  quantity  of  vinegar  ferment,  and  the 
second  object  is  to  displace  as  much  as  possible  any 
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water  contained  in  the  .shavings.  During  acidulation 
of  the  generator,  no  dcveloimient  of  ferment  will 
lake  jdace,  hut  it  will  increase  with  astonishing  rap¬ 
idity  as  .soon  as  supplied  with  nutriment  (alcoholic 
cidei-  or  udnej  .suitable  for  its  gi'owth.  A  speciai 
wa<h  for  the  first  charge  of  an  acidulated  generator 
may  he  made  as  follows;  Dse  a  oO-gallon  vat  or  tub 
(or  one  suitable  to  the  size  of  the  generator),  into 
which  pour  the  vinegar  ferment  prepared  as  per  di- 
(•(‘ctions  given  above.  Add  to  the  culture  about  one 
(|uart  of  t)()  i)er  cent  ethyl  alcadiol  and  till  the  tub 
with  the  l>(‘st  f(M-niented  cider  you  have  on  hand,  in¬ 
tended  for  vinegar  making.  Jtun  this  mi.Kture 
through  the  generator  slowl.v.  at  the  same  time  ad¬ 
mitting  a  large  volume  of  .-lir.  If  the  temperature  of 
the  geiKu-ator  room  is  s()  or  lit)  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
the  filling  of  the  generator  will  be  heavily  .set  with 
ferment  in  a  very  short  time.  (Quicker  results  will 
he  obtained  from  the  generator  if  this  method  of  im- 
idanting  in  the  generator  a  vig(»rous  ferment  is  fol- 
hnved,  than  by  running  f(‘rment<'d  cider  into  the 
g('nei'ator.  in  whieh  the  develoi)m<mt  of  viiu'gar  fer- 
.ment  has  not  taken  plac(‘. 

TF.M  I’Mlt.V'rr  RFS. — When  the  gemu  ator  has  at- 
taiiKMl  the  ]ir(tper  working  state  the  alcoholic  wash 
run  into  it  should  be  c(»mpletely  conv(>rted  into  vine¬ 
gar;  that  is,  the  perccmtage  of  acetic  acid  in*  the  vine¬ 
gar  should  ecpial  tlu'  ]tercentago  of  alcohol  in  the 
'wash.  If  foi‘  any  cau.se  the  action  of  the  generator  is 
I'ciarded.  (lie  ]»('rc('nf age  of  acetic  acid  will  decrea.se, 
wdiich  'indicates  unconverted  alcohol  is  jiassing 
through  the  genei'ator.  If  the  tempei'atnre  of  the 
generator  is  about  .st;  degrees  Fahrenheit,  incomplete 
convm'sion  of  tlu'  alcohol  ma.v  be  remedie(l  by  de¬ 
creasing  the  (inantity  of  wash  run  into  llie  generator. 
Mxperience  has  shown  that  this  temperature  in  the 
interior  of  the  genei-ator  produces  tin*  most  .satisf.ac- 
tor.v  results.  If  the  tcunperature  runs  altove  s(;  de¬ 
grees  there  is  ;in  nnnecc'ssary  loss  by  (‘va])oration. 
and  if  it  droi)S  much  below'  that  figure  there  is  in- 
(•oiiiplete  conversion  of  alcohol,  i-esulting  in  loss  of 
time  and  possibly  mat(‘rial.  Ventilating  jdugs  at  the' 
base  of  the  generatoi'  will  .allow  maniiailation  of  the 
inside  tempei'atnre. 

FREQUENT  'rES'r.'<  for  alcohol  .and  acetic  acid 
will  indicate  to  tin*  oiierator  the  itro])<M'  (a)urse. 
Ever.v  vinegar  jilant  should  he  ecpiipped  with  a  com- 
jdete  set  of  testing  instruments,  consisting  of  a 
hydrometer  for  determining  the  sugar  content  of 
cider,  a  distifling  aiijiaratus  for  determining  the  per¬ 
centage  of  alcohol  in  cider,  and  a  vinegar  te.ster  for 
ascertaining  tin'  acid  content  of  vinegar.  Fre<iuent 
l(-sts  should  be  made  and  recorded  to  enable  the 
oiierator  to  ch(-*ck  his  results  and  coiaa'Ct  his  error.s. 

In  the  generator  lies  the  distinction  between  the 
(piick  ju'ocess  of  the  large  commercial  factories  and 
the  old-time  methods  of  the  past.  Ry  the  present 
method  the  oiierator  onl.y  asks  24  hours  in  which  to 
produce  legal  vinegar,  standard  anywhere  in  the 
country.  a.  ii.  i’I’i.vkh. 

( ' 'ontimied  Next  Wec'k) 


The  Production  of  American  Potash 
Found  in  Nebraska  Lake  Water 

Part  II. 

\'  A  P  ( )  R  A  T I X  ( i  T 1 1 E  R  R I  .\  E.— ■  A 1 .- 1  n  u  f a  c t  u  ri  ug” 
this  Nebraska  ])otash  consists  siniidy  of  laimp- 
ing  the  water  to  some  central  ])lace  and  evaporating 
it.  In  some  cases  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  used  to  con- 
(•(Miti'iite  the  brine,  while  artiticial  In^at  is  rcspiired  to 
lini.sh  the  pi'oce.ss.  As  we  have  .seen,  average  sea 
watei'  contains  .‘>’4  ])er  cent  of  solids  and  only  .04  ])er 
cent  of  iiotash.  The  wafer  of  .Tesse  Lake,  Nebraska, 
has  showm  1!)  per  cents  of'solids  and  5.t)0  ])er  cent  of 
ftotash.  Among  the  .solids  in  this  water  are  carhon- 
.•.t(*,  )ii-carbonate.  suljdiate  and  chloride  of  potash, 
carbon.iie.  bi-carbonate,  sulplnite  and  chloride  of 
sod.-i.  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime  and  snljihate  of 
magne.  ia.  There  is  usmilly  about  (spial  (piantities 
of  jiota'-h  and  soda.  The  bidne  is  simpl.v  pumped 
out  of  the  lakes  or  from  the  soil  bene.ath  them  and 
evaporat(>d.  Roth  sun  and  artificial  heat  are  used 
for  this  ])uri)ose. 

ME(’tIANl('.\L  PROFE.^SE.S,— It  has  been  found 
that  the  ground  water  under  the.se  lakes  is  often 
strong  in  potash.  In  order  to  obtain  this  brine, 
wells  are  sunk  through  the  bed  of  the  lake  and  ca.sed 
in.  These  run  dowui  below  the  lake  bed  and  the 
water  it  ])umped  out,  as  shown  at  Fig.  (129.  The 
picture  sho'vvs  the  system  of  pipes  and  wells  stretch¬ 
ing  out  over  the  hike  bed.  Tliese  pipes  ai-e  from 
2)4  to  si.x  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  msually  made 
of  wood.  There  are  many  miles  of  pipes  connecting 
the  lakes  with  some  central  point  where  the  brine 
is  evaporated.  A  State  law  compels  the  potash  men 
to  Iniry  the.se  pijies  20  inches  under  ground.  Some  of 
the  factories  are  very  simple  affairs — like  the  one 
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shown  at  Fig.  (i2.s.  In  this  case  the  Indue  is  pumped 
direct  from  the  small  lake,  concentrated  in  open  pans 
and  finished  liy  steam  heat.  In  the  larger  plants  all 
sorts  of  devices  are  tided  to  cheajien  the  cost  of  con¬ 
centrating  the  Indue.  In  .some  of  the  deejier  lakes 
me  water  is  not  strong  enough  for  jn-oduction.  Such 
water  is  pumjied  into  large  shallow  lakes  called 
“Summer  lakes.”  Here  the  water  is  spread  out  thin 
and  on  exposure  to  the  sun  evaporates  so  that  a 
strong  brine  Is  jirodnced.  In  Winter,  when  ice  forms 
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on  thes  lakes,  the  i»ol;ish  concinit r;i les  in  (he  water 
below.  This  makes  a  stronger  brine  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lak(‘.  All  such  plans  are  resorted  to  in  order 
to  ch(*apcn  (In'  cost  of  concent r;i ting  the  brine,  since 
all  fuel  must  be  haub'd  in  from  the  oil  and  coal  fields 
in  W.voniing.  ' 

4T1E  FIXRSllEI)  RRDDFU'r. — 4'he  thick  brine  is 
finally  liried  in  open  ii.-ins  or  in  rotary  disks.  'I'hese 
draw  off  (he  remaining  water  and  leave  the  (fry 
•solids.  This,  of  course,  is  not  inii'e  iiotash.  but  also 
ci'-ntains  common  salt,  lime,  soda  and  magnesia. 


King  Red  Rai^phcnios  After  Winter  Rroteelion 

Fig. 

These  dry  .solids  are  ground  and  sold  as  fertilizer. 
Later,  as  the  business  develops,  the  potash  will  no 
doubt  be  refined  and  the  salt,  soda  and  magnesia 
separated.  Thus  far  practically  all  of  this  pota.sli 
has  been  used  for  fertilizing  imriioses. 

FUTURE  PR().Sl>E('T.''t._There  is  no  accuniti*  e.s- 
timate  as  to  the  amount  of  potash  obtainable  from 
these  lake.s.  The  (piaiitity  is  large  and  the  future  of 
the  business  will  dejtend  upon  the  way  Uerman  pot- 
a.sh  is  distributed  after  the  war.  There  ai-e  un¬ 
doubtedly  other  lake  deposita  of  potash,  though  it 
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(10^*8  not  follow  that  all  alkali  lakes  contain  pa.ving 
•piantities  of  this  element.  The  brine  of  (Ireat  .Salt 
Lake  contains  20  ])er  cent  of  dissolved  .solids,  but  less 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  .solid.s.  There  are 
several  lakes  in  C’alifornia  said  to  be  strong  enough 
in  potash  to  re])ay  woi'king.  At  any  rate  this  Ne- 
liraska  business  shows  .something  of  the  undreamed 
expect  that  the  future  will  reveal  dejioslts  of  nitrate 
of  wealth  lying  in  the  .soil  of  America,  and  we  fully 
of  soda  which,  with  the  potash  ;tnd  jdiosphate  already 
discovered,  will  give  us  an  .\merican  comiilete  fer¬ 
tilizer.  II.  \y  c. 


A  Business  in  Fuel  Wood 

I  own  ;i  larm  four  miles  from  a  gtiod  town  and  17 
miles  from  Newark.  N.  .1.;  have  good  roads  nearly  all 
the  wa.v.  riieia*  is  about  40  acres  •>!  woodland,  some 
dead  ch(“slniit.  but  niostl.v  live  oak,  estimated  between 
2,0(K)  to  2.. (00  cords  all  told.  I  am  not  a  farmer  (office 
worker).  .“I  yeai-s  »dd.  Iiave  a  wife  and  one  small  child 
Cl./’j  years).  I  Imve  .$1,000  in  cash,  a  fr<‘e  and  cleiir 
larm,  0.>  acre.s,  partiall.v  run  down,  old  hou.si',  no  im¬ 
provements.  lint  iidmbitable,  bOO  ajiple  trees,  •Stayman. 
Senator.  I>elicious,  five  years  old.  What  do  you  think 
ot  going  into  the  wood  bu.siness  as  a  starter  (cord 
wood)  !  It  will  co^<t  .$.'!  jier  cord  to  cut  same,  and  I  can 
get  one  or  two  men.  I  am  sure,  at  that  jirice.  I  am  in 
go'id  health,  but  not  used  to  heavy  work.  ir.  f.  s. 

ihciG  is  ] U'act icall.v  no  di^mand  foi*  dead  che.stnut. 
ns  dealers  are  jn-e.iudiced  a.gain.st  that  timber  as  fuel. 
W(>  understand  that  thousands  of  cords  of  dead 
chestnut  have  been  offei-ed.  with  no  bu.vers.  If  the 
'\\'inter  is  vei'.v  severe  some  of  this  che.stnut  will  lie 
usi'd,  but  the  demand  is  foi-  harder  timber.  Refore 
you  stai-t  make  sure  of  youi-  I'narket.  and.  if  possible, 
.get  a  contract  to  supidy  a  definite  number  vf  cords. 
(>o  to  the  nearliy  (owns  and  .see  if  you  can  liml 
someone  to  Ind])  start  a  wood  yard.  Co  and  see  the 
wood  dealers  in  N('w  York,  .Jersey  City  and  Newark, 
find  ont  what  they  want  and  what  they  will  pay. 
Do  not  giv(‘  up  youi*  iii-e.sent  .job  without  some  def¬ 
inite  idea  about  how  much  wood  can  be  sold  and  how 
much  you  ai'e  to  get  for  it.  There  ought  to  be  a  fair 
chance  with  this  fuel  bi  .get  part  of  youi-  farm  chaired 
at  a  profit,  but  b(>  .sure  of  your  market  before  you 
.start. 


Reseeding  Old  Pasture 

i  liuve  read  scviu'al  article  about  impi’oviug  pa.s- 
tiires  by  working  and  setaling  with  lime,  manure  and 
:  ierti  ize-rs.  I'liere  are  many  such  pasturi's  wlii<4i  can- 
iK't  be  plowed  or  jiroperly  worked,  and  many  farmers 
who  cannot  sjiend  tin*  tinu'  ju'eih'd  for  idowing.  Ls  it 
not  iiossible  to  do  this  without  expensive  working? 
Will  not  a  good  harrowing  answer?  .i.  k. 

Connecticut. 

it  is  imjiossible  to  jilow  rou,gh  land. 

VV  due  to  being  too  st(‘ep,  or  too  stony,  we  have 
had  good  success  with  the  disk  harj-ow  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  sin-ing-tooth  harrow  and  then  leveled 
olf  v\ith  the  spiki'-tooth.  ('ondition.s  sometimes 
warrant  the  use  of  only  one  of  these,  while  at  other 
times  we  are  able  to  use  all  Ihi'ei*.  Where  ground  i.s 
too  I'ougli  and  too  rocky  to  mse  either  the  disk  har¬ 
row'  or' th(>  spring-tooth  harrow,  .von  can  often  tear 
up  the  surface  .suHiciently  to  cover  grass  seed  by 
wei.ghting  down  heavily  the  spike-tooth  harrow'.  On 
such  fields  1  would  not  advise  jdowin.g,  but  rather 
wmking  over  a  number  of  times  with  the  harrows: 
.Inst  befoi-e  the  last  harrowing  with  the  .spike-tooth 
broadcast  your  seeds  and  this  will  cover  them  fairly 
satisfactorily  by  the  last  working. 

I  would  not  think  it  advisable  to  plow  under  lime, 
fertilizm-  and  seed.s  at  any  time.  Where  the  ground 
is  jdowed  make  your  apidications  of  lime  and  fer- 
tilizei*  aftei'  the  .gi’ound  has  hetm  worked  over  once 
after  jilowing.  The  additional  harrowing  w'ill  mix 
this  thoroughly  with  the  soil,  and  tliis  does  not  put 
it  down  so  far  that  the  gra.ss  roots  will  not  make 
use  of  it.  Where  harrowing  ground  bTdone  I  would 
advise  the  lime  and  fertilizer  applied  following  the 
tirst  culti\ation. 

We  feel  that  the  pasture  work  is  as  important  a 
piece  of  propa,ganda  as  can  be  started.  We  have 
been  developing  this  greatly  in  this  countj'.  A 
report  gotten  out  by  the  United  .States  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  R)17  .show's  that  there  are  some¬ 
thing  like  .2()0,()()0,()00  acres  of  .so-called  pasture  land 
in  the  T’nit('«l  States.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
reported  that  we  had  apiiroxiraately  1 00,0(X),00<)  head 
ot  live  stock,  including  individual  hor.ses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine  and  goats,  etc.,  as  one  animal.  In 
the  broad  .sense  this  would  mean  that  we  have  three 
acri's  of  pasture  land  for  each  animal  produc-ed.  In 
reality,  counting  out  the  animals  In  the  cities  and 
those  upon  farms  that  do  not  see  pa.sture,  we  would 
find  that  the  ratio  would  be  much  larger  than  the 
above.  Taking  the  country  over,  I  should  think 
that  our  pasture  land  .should  be  made  productive 
enough  to  carry  double  the  amount  of  .stock  that  it 
is  doing  at  the  present  time.  balph  Q.  .smith. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Farm  Uureau. 
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Winter  Covering  Red  Raspberries  in 
Minnesota 


XFAVORARLE  CONDITIONS.— That  raspberry 
growing  may  be  a  profitable  venture  oven  where 
the  climate  may  at  times  be  unfavorable  is  clearly 
demonstrate*!  in  ^Minnesota.  There  arc  several  locali- 


Staked  ItUI  Raxphtrrirfi.  Covered.  Fif/.  (i2G 

ties  within  the  State  where  the  red  raspberry  is 
grown  extensively.  Each  locality  has  it  own  peculiar 
problems,  but  the  growei’s  who  locate  anywhere  in 
the  central  part  of  the  State,  or  farther  north,  have 
to  contend  with  Winter  injury.  The  injury  is  largely 
confined  to  the  canes,  and  is  more  pronounced  if  the 
site  be  an  exposed  one,  or  the  soil  not  well  supplied 
witli  humus,  so  that  tlie  moisture 
content  is  low.  In  this  portion  of 
the  State  the  Winters  are  generally 
cold  enough  fully  to  satisfy  anyone, 
and  the  cold  northwest  wind  is 
usually  a  drying  wind  as  well.  As  a 
general  rule  the  snowfall  is  not 
heavy,  so  that  there  is  little  in-otec- 
tion  for  the  canes  from  this  source. 

PROTECTION  REQIDRED.  — 

Whether  the  injury  is  due  to  cold 
alone,  drying  alone,  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  is  not  clearly  under¬ 
stood,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
injury  does  occur.  Tliere  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  variation  in  the  degree  of 
injury.  Sometimes  vigorou.s,  healthy 
canes  e.scape  entirely^  while  at  other 
times  the  canes  kill  to  the  snow  line, 
or  to  the  ground  if  snow  is  lacking. 

The  injury  is  much  more  severe  on 
exposed  sites  and,  of  course,  with 
tender  varieties.  This  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  has  led  many  growers  to  prac¬ 
tice  some  form  of  covering  to  protect 
the  canes  during  the  Winter.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  the  oidy 
safe  protection  is  a  complete  biiry- 
ing  under  the  soil.  Fig.  025  shows 
a  hill  growing  noiunally  after  Win¬ 
ter  protection  of  this  sort,  while  Fig. 

G24  shows  the  extent  of  Winter  in 
jury  in  a  hill  left  uncovered.  The 
crop  may  be  cut  to  half  or  less  with¬ 
out  the  covering,  so  the  labor  and 
time  expended  seems  to  be  vei-y  pro¬ 
fitable  crop  imsurance. 

LABOR  AND  EXPENSE.  — To 
gain  a  full  appreciation  of  the  great 
amount  of  labor  necessary  for  this  covering  it  is  only 
necessary  to  stand  in  a  covered  field  and  see  the 
height  and  width  of  the  l  idges,  which  are  at  least  50 
inches  broad  at  tlie  base  and  over  15  inches  high. 
This  means  a  tremendous  amount  of  soil  has  to  be 
moved  in  the  proce.ss.  While  some  or  all  of  this 
covering  work  can  be  done  with  a  plow  or  special 
machine,  there  is  a  lot  of  hand  work  in  the  uncover¬ 
ing,  and  one  familiar  with  the  expense  of  any  farm 
operations  will  not  be  surprised  that  it  costs 
over  $20  an  acre  for  the  whole  proces.s,  and 
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sometimes  costs  as  much  as  twice  that  sum. 

illETHOD  OF  COVERING.— When  the  plants  are 
grown  in  the  staked  hill,  as  in  Fig.  G2G,  the  covering 
work  proceeds  in  three  different  stages.  First,  the 
canes  when  mature  are  bent  over,  and  a  shovelful  of 
soil  thrown  over  the  tips  to  hold  them  down.  Then 
the  ridge  is  started  by  plowing  two  furrows  toward 
the  center  from  either  side  of  the  row.  Tlie  work  is 
then  finished  by  hand.  One  look  at  the  long  ridges 
will  convince  the  most  skeptical  individual  that  this 
is  no  job  for  a  “son  of  rest” !  In  a  few  localities  the 
covering  is  done  by  machine  if  the  rows  are  not 
staked.  This  is  a  far  easier  method,  although  hand 
Mork  is  necessary  in  covering  where  the  machine 
fails  to  work  properly.  Such  a  field  is  seen  in  Fig. 
050. 

THE  COVERING  iMACHINE.— The  business  parts 
of  a  covering  machine  can  be  seen  in  Pig.  027.  To 
a  heav.v  two-wheeled  frame  is  slung  a  half  funnel  or 
half  cone  of  sheet  iron  with  the  larger  end  pointing 
ahead.  This  slides  over  the  row  and  forces  the  canes 
down  beneatli  it.  On  either  side  of  the  smaller  end 
a  right  or  left  plow  is  fitted,  with  provision  for  free 
action  so-  that  a  furrow  is  turned  from  either  side 
upon  the  berry  canes  as  they  come  out  from  the  fun¬ 
nel.  Two  teams  are  hitched  tandem  to  operate,  and 
three  men  malce  up  the  crew,  one  to  drive  and  two 


after  the  ridges  are  broken  the  canes  are  lifted  from 
tlie  ridges  witli  a  heavy  fork,  and  are  left  with  con¬ 
siderable  slant.  They  recoATr  quite  a  lot  towards 
the  upright  position  and  can  be  set  completely  up¬ 
right  as  soon  as  they  become  softened  with  new  .sap 
tiow  and  new  growth.  The  final  smoothing  down  of 
th('  ridges  is  done  in  the  first  hoeing. 


Rd-sitherrp  Field  MoclCute-Covered.  llfi.  <>d0 

VARIETIES  GROWN.— Up  until  the  last  few 
years  no  variety  has  proven  entirely  hardy  in  central 
or  northern  portions  of  the  State.  The  King  has 
done  very  well,  and  is  the  leading  commercial 
A'ariety,  with  some  plantings  of  Marlboro,  Minne¬ 
tonka  Ironclad,  and  Cuthbert.  With¬ 
in  the  last  few  years,  however, 
the  State  Fruit  Breeding  Farm  has 
produced  a  seedling,  Minnesota  No. 
4,  which  gives  much  promise  of  be¬ 
ing  not  only  entirely  hardy,  but  very 
good  in  fruit  characters,  and  market 
(pialities  as  well.  It  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  this  variety  is  being 
eagerly  sought  and  cordially  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  growers. 

Minnesota.  w.  g.  bkierley. 


A  Factory  Where  Fola.<<h  Is  Produced  hy  Evaporation  of  the  Lake  Water 

Fiy.  02S 


Raspherry  Covering  Machine.  Fig.  627 


}*iping  and  Pumping  the  Potash  Brine.  Fig.  62'J 

to  guide  the  plows.  The  plows  are  hitched  so  that 
most  of  tlie  draught  is  used  in  working  them  with 
sufticient  surplus  to  keep  the  frame  moving.  There 
is  some  play  in  tlie  attachments  of  the  funnel,  so 
that  the  canes  will  not  be  broken  where  the  ground 
is  uneven.  Such  a  machine  generally  is  u.sed  to  cover 
raspberries  for  an  entire  neighborhood.  With  soil 
conditions  favorable  and  the  planting  not  too  widely 
separated  this  machine  will  cover  from  five  to  eight 
acres  a  day.  The  majority  of  the  raspberries  in  the 
State  are  grown  on  the  hill  system.  This  can  be 
more  easily  covered  by  hand,  as  the  canes  in  a  hill 
can  all  be  handled  in  one  bundle.  A  machine  can 
cover  either  the  continuous  row  or  hill  s.vstem  eipially 
well,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  in  uncovering. 
All  the  canes  in  the  hills  can  be  located  readily,  and 
are  easily  lifted,  but  the  canes  in  the  continuous  row 
are  hard  to  locate  and  generally  come  up  singl}\ 

UNCOVERING  THE  CANES.— To  uncover  it  is 
necessary  first  to  pull  off  the  toi)s  of  the  ridges  until 
an  occasional  cane  shows  in  the  row.  This  prevents 
a  sudden  change  from  the  covered  to  the  standing 
position,  and  is  thought  to  be  less  severe  on  the  cane, 
although  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  this.  In 
staked  hill  plantings,  as  in  Fig.  G20,  this  work  is  all 
done  by  hand  with  a  potato  hook  or  hoe.  When  the 
stakes  are  not  used  the  ridges  can  be  broken  down 
by  what  is  commonly  called  a  “go-devil,”  as  .seen  in 
Fig.  051.  This  is  simply  the  fork  of  a  tree  with  a 
bolt  or  chain  to  hitch  to.  The  canes  may  be  bruised 
and  scraped  a  little,  but  this  loss  is  more  than  made 
ui»  in  the  rapidity  and  ease  of  the  work.  A  few  days 


A  Young  Farmer  Pays  Out 

You  have  been  publishing  articles 
about  hill  towns  in  New  York 
State,  and  perhai)s  a  story  of  a  hill 
farm  in  Western  Massachusetts  may 
interest  you.  Some  years  ago  I  bought 
a  farm  of  100  acres,  with  a  10-room 
house,  about  SO,  years  old,  and  a 
barn,  for  a  Summer  home.  The 
price  which  I  paid  was  $1,500,  but 
the  buildings  probably  could  not  be 
replaced  today  for  five  or  six  thou- 
.sand  dollars.  Tvater  I  bought  another 
farm  in  the  same  town,  which  I 
thought  was  better  for  my  purpose, 
and  leased  the  first.  In  the  Summer 
of  1917  a  young  man  living  upon  the 
farm  asked  me  to  name  a  price  at 
which  I  woxild  sell.  He  frankly  told 
me  that  he  had  no  money,  but  that 
he  felt  sure  that  he  could  pay  for 
the  farm  out  of  the  lumber.  The 
young  man  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  town,  had  recently  mar- 
rie<l  and  was  anxious  to  have  a 
home.  He  liad  bought  a  fine  pair  of  horses,  which  he 
had  paid  for  with  money  borrowed  from  the  savings 
bank,  for  which  he  gave  his  note  (of  course,  en- 
dor.sed),  and  had  paid  the  note  when  due,  with  the 
money  earned  b.v  his  own  labor  with  the  horses.  He 
had  thus  establi.shed  his  credit  at  the  Iwink.  I 
found  that  the  bank  was  ready  to  loan  him  $1,000  at 
five  per  cent  on  a  mortgage  on  the  farm.  I  told  him 
that  I  would  sell  to  him  for  $2,000,  although  I  had 
l»reviously  told  a  real  estate  agent  that  my  price  was 
$5,000.  I  felt  that  the  .young  man  and  his  wife  were 
a  desirable  addition  to  the  permanent  population  of 
the  town.  I  agreed  to  take  his  note  for  $1,000  at 
five  per  cent,  payable  at  the  rate  of  $200  a  year,  un¬ 
secured  by  mortgage.  When  I  was  at  the  farm  last. 


Breaking  Ridges  Before  Lifting  Covers.  Fig.  631 
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on  October  12,  the  young  man  told  me 
tliat  he  had  exit  moi’e  than  $2,700  worth 
of  lumber,  and  xvould  pay  th(‘  balance  due 
on  my  note  about  the  first  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  that  he  expected  to  clear  off  the 
inm-tgagy  by  the  end  of  December.  He 
has  now  paid  my  note  with  interest,  and 
j)robably  by  the  end  of  December  he  will 
have  the  farm  all  i)aid  for  ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  from  the 
time  of  j)urcliase.  He  told  me  that  he  in¬ 
tends  now  to  devote  his  labor  to  improv¬ 
ing  the  farm.  He  has  done  some  farming 
and  has  raised  good  crops  of  potatoes,  and 
this  year  he  is  esi)ecially  proud  of  a  crop 
of  field  corn,  which  he  estimates  has 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  nearly  100  bushels 
per  acre.  He  has  made  a  start  with  cat¬ 
tle,  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry  in  a  small 
way.  In  the  meantime,  of  course,  he  has 
had  his  living  from  the  farm.  This  case 
illustrates  the  possibilities  in  agriculture 
which  are  open  to  those  who  are  enter- 
])rising.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
another  business  ixito  which  this  young 
nmn  could  have  gone  without  ii  dollar  of 
caiiital  and  at  the  end  of  two  yeai-s  have 
a  capital  worth  at  least  three  thousand 
dollars,  counting  the  value  of  the  farm, 
horses  and  other  live  stock,  hay  and  other 
feed  .and  tools. 

Thei-e  is  still  considoT-able  lumber  upon 
fhe  tarm  which  he  can  cut  this  Winter, 
and  out  of  the  proceeds  he  will  be  able  to 
make  some  improvements.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  payment  for  the  farm  could  not 
have  been  comi)leted  in  so  short  a  time 
if  Ininlx'r  had  not  been  unusually  high  in 
jn'ice.  but  it  is  not  likely  that  lumber  will 
go  back  to  the  old  prices  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  G. 


Those  Long  Island  Apples 

The  two  ])ictures  on  our  first  page  show 
fair  specimens  of  Stayman  and  1‘aldwin 
apjiles  grown  on  Long  Island  by  Mr. 
David  .Tojh's.  The  following  letter  from 
Mr.  .Tones  tells  the  story: 

“Having  been  a  reader  of  The  D.  N.-Y. 
for  a  number  of  years.  I  know  that  you 
are  interested  in  apples,  .so  am  sending 
you  a  few  lialdwins  and  Rtayman  Wine- 
snp  as  grown  on  Long  Island.  M^'e  do 
not  exiiect  them  to  equal  your  McIntosh, 
but  if  you  will  draw  your  chair  up  to  the 
open  fire  and  t)ut  on  one  of  those  old 
peach  or  apple  stumps,  and  sink  yo\ir 
teeth  into  one  of  the  Staymans.  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  man  who  plants 
Stayman  on  Long  Island  will  make  no 
mistake.” 


<iuite  impossible  to  get  the  poison.  The 
poison  applied  for  the  worms  .should  be 
ellective  against  the  destructive  grasshop¬ 
pers.  However,  the  best  remedy  for  them 
is  to  apply  an  attractive  bran  mash.  It 
is  made  up  as  follows :  Mix  one  pound 
Paris  green  with  dO  pounds  bran.  This 
mixture  Is  moistened  with  a  solution  made 
up  of  three  gallons  of  water,  two  quarts 
molasses  and  four  ground  lemons.  The 
material  is  ai)pli(Hl  broadcast  on  or  near 
the  foliage  which  the  grasshoppers  arc 
eating.  k.  w.  d. 


Blasting  Out  Old  Trees 

The  farmers  should  use  all  the  new, 
successful  methods  of  labor  saving.  The 
two  picture's  shown  on  this  page  illustrate 
some  of  the  improvements  used  on  a  farm 
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Old  Tree  Before  Removal  hy  Dynamite 

near  Caldwell,  O.  You  will  find  a  large 
new  barn  of  the  latest  pattern,  including 
a  large  silo.  The  field  illustrated  con¬ 
tained  a  number  of  old  dead  ai)ple  trees 
that  were  in  the  way  of  cultivating  the 
field.  "I'he  trees  were  all  removed  by  using 
three  to  five  sticks  of  dO  per  cent  dyna¬ 
mite  plac(*d  directl.v  under  the  center  by 
the  use  of  a  dirt  auger.  The  old  trees 
were  completely  removed  and  the  entire 


immediately  after  bearing.  What  should 
I  do  there?  This  Spring  I  planted  ten 
grape  vines  of  various  types.  They  are 
all  growing.  What  treatment  should  I 
give  them  to  help?  Is  bone  meal  espe¬ 
cially  good?  Should  I  bank  dirt  high  up 
around  them? 

4.  AYill  you  please  tell  me  what  “land 
plaster'”  is?  You  mention  it  so  many 
times  in  The  E.  N.-Y.  5.  Is  there  a 

book  illustrating  and  naming  the  common 
weeds  of  this  section?  Is  there  a  practi¬ 
cal  book  that  covers  all  the  questions  I 
have  asked  about  the  garden?  G.  K.  s. 

Eoonton,  X.  .1. 

1.  Xewly  cleared  ground,  from  which 
woods  have  just  been  removed,  is  very 
frcfiuently  quite  worthless  for  home  gar¬ 
dens  or  for  intensive  market  gardening. 
The  most  experienced  growers  claim  that 
it  takes  at  least  three  years  to  get  newly 
eleai'ed  ground  into  the  proper  condition 
for  the  production  of  the  more  exacting 
vegetables,  such  as  beets,  celery,  lettuce, 
Lima  beams,  onions,  potatoes,  spinach,  etc. 
An  old  rough  sod  will  get  into  splendid 
condition  more  quickly  than  ground  from 
which  tree  stumps  are  taken.  Your  letter 
indicates  several  things,  any  one  of  which 
might  be  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
your  ground.  When  vegetables  are  planted 
within  no  feet  of  trees  the  roots  of  the 
trees  ma.v  rob  the*moisture  and  plant  food 
.so  that  vegetables  cannot  do  well.  The 
trees  which  you  just  cleared  away  pro¬ 
bably  had  taken  up  most  of  the  available 
plant  food,  so  that  there  was  but  little 
ready  for  your  vegetables.  Furthermore, 
the  soil  on  a  steep  hillside  is  generally 
quite  thin,  because  the  leaf  mould  and 
loose  loam  easily  wash  away.  Drainage 
may  be  very  poor  even  on  a  steep  slope, 
especially  if  there  is  higher  ground  near 
the  desii'od  plot.  Water  might  work 
through  the  ground  and  come  to  or  near 
the  surface  in  the  garden.  This  would 
cause  the  soil  to  become  soggy  and  wet, 
especi.-ilJy  in  the  Spring,  and  hard  and  di-j’ 
in  Summer.  If  anyone  has  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  it  would  be  well  to  put  drain  tile 
through  the  gai-den  and  across  the  uixper 
side  so  that  the  excess  water  could  be 
kept  away.  Hillside  ground  usually  con¬ 
tains  Considerable  gravelly  loam  and  clay. 
If  it  is  worked  when  too  wet  it  ma.v  be¬ 
come  lump.v  and  I'emain  in  a  miserable 
condition  all  season. 

New  ground,  such  as  yours  evidently  is, 
re(piire.s  frei|uent  and  generous  applica¬ 
tions  of  st.able  manure  to  give  it  bacterial 
action  and  humus.  Two  pounds  of  stable 


Cornfield  from  Which  Apple  Trees  Were  Removed 


M’hen  the  ajtples  came  we  did  just  as 
Mr.  .Tones  sugge.sts,  and  gave  the  entire 
family  a  chance  to  sample  the  fruit.  The 
ajxides  were  excellent — we  have  never 
sanqtled'  finer  Stayman’s  AVinesap.  and 
the  size  and  color  were  vei'.v  su|>erior. 
^Ye  had  no  idea  such  fine  fruit  could  be 
grown  in  that  part  of  Ijong  Island. 


Destroying  Cabbage  Pests 

Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  cabbage 
pests?  All  in.v  cabbages  are  riddled,  es¬ 
pecially  the  large  outer  leaves.  They  look 
ns  though,  they  had  suffered  from  ma¬ 
chine-gun  fire.  I  know  that  there  are 
gre<'n  worms  on  them,  but  I  thinlj:  that  a 
large  part  of  the  damage  was  done  b.v 
grasshoppers.  I  also  found  a  lot  of  in¬ 
sects.  soiiK'thing  of  the  shape  of  an  ant. 
only  much  larger,  say  one  inch  to  one  and 
one-quarter  inches  long,  dark  blue  in 
ctilor.  the  abdomen  being  as  large  as  a 
wis'ii's  egg  bean.  I  know  that  they  were 
eating  the  leaves  because  1  .saw  them  do 
it.  Arsenate  of  lead  or  Paris  green  will 
not  stay  on  the  leaves  any  more  than 
water  on  a  duck’s  back,  so  the  use  of  that 
in  any  form  that  I  know  about  is  out  of 
the  (luestion.  Please  do  not  tell  me  to 
hand-i)ick.  as  I  refuse  to  do  so.  I  know 
it  is  too  late  to  save  them  this  season, 
but  I  want  to  be  ready  next  Spring. 

Eellingham.  Mass.  D.  w.  p. 

Your  cabbage  plants  have  been  attacked 
by  leaf-eating  insects  which  should  be 
easily  desti'oyed  by  appl.ving  a  stomach 
jKtison  to  the  material  the.y  eat.  The 
cause  for  your  failure  is  that  the  poisoned 
soluti.m  which  you  applied  ran  off  the 
smooth,  oily  leaves  of  the  cabbage.  The 
only  way  to  make  a  poison  in  water  stick 
to  the  foliage  is  to  add  soaji,  three  pounds 
to  50  gallons  of  the  liquid,  so  that  the 
particles  of  solution  will  be  able  to  stick 
to  and  spread  upon  the  surface.  Besides 
using  the  soai)  spreader,  the  lifjuid  should 
be  sprayed  on.  under  high  jxressure,  so 
that  there  will  be  millions  of  mist-like 
particles  spread  upon  the  leaves  rather 
than  larger  drops  which  are  much  more 
likely  to  roll  ofi’.  Howeyer,  the  spray 
solutions  are  not.  recommendc'd  for  cab¬ 
bage.  It  is  much  more  practical  to  ai)ply 
lioison  in  the  dust  form.  The  work  is 
done  most  satisfactorily  early  in  the  day, 
before  the  wind  begins  to  blow,  and  while 
the  foliage  is  moist  with  dew.  One  pound 
of  Paris  gi'eeu  or  else  a  p<nind  of  pow¬ 
dered  arsenate  of  lead  is  sufficient  for  one 
application  per  aci'e.  It  is  well  to  mix 
the  poison  with  a  few  pounds  of  air- 
•slaked  lime,  laud  plaster  or  powdered 
sul])hur,  so  that  a  better  distribution  may 
be  had.  and  so  that  possible  burning  of 
the  foliage  may  be  avoided.  Inexpensive 
dusting  apparatus  of  many  kinds  are 
upon  the  market. 

Greatest  success  in  fighting  the  cab¬ 
bage-eating  insects  is  had  only  when  the 
poison  is  applied  before  the  damage  is 
being  done.  If  the  infestations  are  re¬ 
duced  to-  a  minimum  in  the  beginning, 
there  will  be  mighty  few  insects  to  eat 
into  the  developing  heads  where  it  is 


field  was  plowed  by  the  use  of  a  farm 
ti'actor,  which  made  a  nice  even  job  of 
plowing.  The  result  was  a  much  better 
crop  of  corn.  C,  B.  M. 

Galdwell,  O. 


Garden  Questions 

1.  I  have  a  garden  about  70x80  ft.  on  a 
hillside  inclined  .80  degrees  toward  the 
northeast.  In  1910  it  was  ,85x40.  In  1917 
1  doubled  it  down  the  hill,  and  in  1918  I 
doubled  it  again  across  the  hill,  each  time 
grubbing  roots  and  stumps  out  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  woods.  In  1917  I  had  fair  re¬ 
sults  ;  got  no  potatoes,  but  blamed  the 
blight;  corn  poor.  In  1918  I  put  on  two 
loads  of  horse  manure.  Everything  I 
planted  on  the  1917  side  came  up  well 
and  grew  fast  except  the  corn,  which 
seemed  to  dry  up  when  about  three  feet 
high  and  had  very  poor  ears.  The  rest 
of  my  stuff  never  matured.  Peas  and 
string  beans  were  fine ;  Lima  beans,  very 
poor.  Carrots,  turnips,  potatoes  and 
beets  had  nothing  underground.  The  1918 
side  stands  out  clearly  because  nothing 
will  grow  there.  Tomatoes  are  scanty 
and  sick.  The  rows  run  crosswise  and 
dwindle  as  soon  as  they  cross  the  new 
line.  I  have  Brussels  sprouts  coming 
now,  but  they  have  no  sprouts  to  speak 
of;  healthy-looking  plants.  I  also  tried 
digging  holes  two  feet  in  diameter  and 
six  inches  deej)  and  planting  cucumbers, 
squash  and  watermelon.  Not  one  of  them 
has  grown  beyond  six  inches.  Where  am 
I  wrong?  Where  can  I  find  out  what  the 
soil  needs?  What  is  the  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  that  comes  in  bags  in  hardware 
stores?  Is  there  any  advantage  in  cow 
manure  over  horse  manure? 

2.  I  have  some  black  and  red  raspberry 
vines  that  grow  all  over  but  never  bear. 
This  year  the  berries  started,  but  seemed 
to  dry  up  before  getting  ripe.  I  trim  them 


manure  to  every  square  foot  should  be 
plowed  under  this  Fall.  Next  Spring  the 
application  should  be  repeated.  Then 
aEer  it  is  plowed  again  lime  should  be 
api)lied  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  20 
square  feet  as  it  is  very  possible  that 
the  new  ground  is  sour.  This  should  be 
harrowed  in  and  then  bone  meal  may  be 
api  lied  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  88 
square  feet.  Then  the  ground  will  be 
I'eady  to  plant  to  almost  any  crop.  This 
procedure  will  reejuire  some  expense,  but 
after  the  first  year  the  applications  may 
be  r<>duced  one-half. 

No  matter  how  productive  a  soil  may 
become,  the  grower  will  find  that  certain 
vegetables  will  not  do  particularly  well 
under  his  management,  climate  and  soil. 
Most  farmers  and  home  gardeners  would 
become  more  successful  if  the.y  would 
specialize  upon  those  things  with  which 
the.y  are  most  naturally  successful  rathei' 
than  worry  about  a  few  things  that  do 
not  do  well  in  their  community.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  that  comes  in  bags  at  hardware 
stores  is  composed  of  the  essential  plant 
foods,  such  as  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  The  ingredients  are  derived 
from  the  refuse  of  slaughter  houses,  dried 
garbage,  by-products  of  chemical  factories, 
dissolved  mineral  rock,  mined  chemicals, 
“makeweight,”  etc.,  etc.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  and  dealer  usually  make  their  larger 
profits  on  the  lower  grade  materials.  Cow 
manure  has  no  advantage  over  hoi'se 
manure  excepting  for  greenhouse  work. 

2.  The  ground  on  which  your  rasi)berry 
vines  are  growing  is  evidently  (juite  rich. 
If  the  jdants  are  not  trimmed  severely 
during  the  dormant  season  the  vines  will 
be  very  thick  and  large  and  the  set  of 
fruit  would  then  be  so  heavy  that  the 
l)lants  will  not  be  able  to  bring  them  to 
eomi)lete  develoi)ment. 

8.  Grapevines  that  were  set  last  Spring 
should  be  trimmed  severely,  leaving  one 


November  .80,  1918. 

cane  about  three  feet  high.  There  will  be 
no  advantage  in  banking  dirt  around 
grapevines ;  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  surface  water  to  drain  awa.v  from 
them.  Bone  meal  is  an  excellent  fertiliz¬ 
ing  material  for  almost  any  purpose. 

4.  I.and  plaster  is  the  common  name 
applied  to  gypsum.  The  product  is  mined 
and  it  is  generally  used  as  an  absorbent 
or  to  dilute  powdered  poisons  which  are 
applied  for  foliage-eating  insects. 

5.  The  I’nited  States  Department  of 

Agriculture  has  published  a  free  circular 
on  weeds.  Almost  every  State  agricul¬ 
tural  college  has  complete  circulars  on 
“The  Home  Vegetable  Garden”  for  free 
distribution.  “Weeds  of  the  Farm  and 
Garden.”  Pammel.  price  $1.50,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  work  on  this  subject.  “Vegetable 
Gardening,”  Watts,  price  .$1.75,  covers 
this  subject  very  fully.  b.  w.  d. 


Cats  as  Vermin  Hunters 

The  favorable  cat  articles  in  The  R, 
N.-Y.  lead  me,  as  a  believer  in  the  great 
value  of  the  cat  as  a  pot  and  vermin 
eradicator,  to_  write  of  a  white  blue-eyed 
puss.v — m.v  wife’s  pet — and  her  descend¬ 
ant.  "When  my  daughter  was  born  25 
years  ago  this  cat  came  to  my  wife  with 
the  usual  happy  assurance  of  being  first 
in  her  affections,  but  noticing  the  bundle 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed  examined  it,  found 
the  baby,  jumped  off  with  a  dejected, 
crushed  spirit,  and  never  in  her  long  life 
was  she  friendly  with  my  daughter,  or 
playful  with  my  wife  in  my  daughter’s 
in-esence.  A  few  nights  ago  her  great- 
peat-gi-eat-granddaughter  came  in  and 
looked  at  my  knees  as  her  usual  sitting 
place  before  the  evening  log  fire,  but  I 
had  my  daughter’s  baby  sou  there.  The 
cat.  with  a  determined  look  on  her  face, 
jumped  on  my  knees  and  xvould  not  be 
dislodged,  though  her  ears  and  tail  were 
pulled  and  she  had  to  change  her  position 
several  times.  I  might  add  this  first  white 
cat  has  many  descendants,  and  all  are 
noted  for  their  prowess.  The  present  pet 
kills  rats.  mice,  squirrels  and  rabbits.  She 
seldom  kills  a  bird.  Her  enormous  grand- 
.son.  who  is  also  grandson  of  Champion 
Erebus,  is_  so  successful  as  a  rat-catcher 
that  I  believe  he  saves  grain  enough  on 
the  farm  from  rats  to  be  worth  his  weight 
in  gold.  He  hasn’t  as  yet  caught  a  bird. 
His  mother  sometimes  caught  lizards. 

P.r.IiEBT  W.  WAKEMAN. 


Sulphur  and  Alfalfa 

It  is  gratifying  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  in 
discussing  sulphur,  pays  the  debt  it  owed 
its  readers.  The  agricultural  press  of  the 
entire  country  still  owes  that  debt.  The 
view  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  correct  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt.  .'Sulphur  is  often  need- 
e<l.  ;Nlay  I  ask  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  go  a  step 
farther  and 'do  \vhat  it  can  to  clarify  tlie 
snb’cct  of  sulphur?  As  it  started  first, 
why  not  keep  the  lead?  The  nodule  that 
is  found  on  the  roots  of  some  plants  is  a 
spocial  organ.  It  is  the  law  that  deter¬ 
mines  growth,  and  cannot  be  evaded.  It 
is  sjiecial  law  that  did  not  follow  all 
plants.  When  the  nodule  is  analyzed  it 
is  found  to  contain  both  nitrogen  and  sul- 
j)hur.  and  they  are  in  organic  union  in 
protein.  Granting  that  the  nodule  con¬ 
tains  protein  we  are  presented  with  a 
very  interesting  subject.  The  nodule  must 
have  got  its  nitrogen  and  sulphur  already 
combined,  or  it  combined  them.  If  it  can 
combine  nitrogen  and  sulphur  as  it  is  found 
in  lu'otein,  it  has  a  function  not  claimed 
for  it  and  raises  the  question  whether  the 
nitrogenous  effect  from  the  nodule  comes 
from  nitrogen  or  sulphur. 

Tennessee.  w.  ri.  Arnold. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City, 
N  .1..  Dec.  2-4. 

New  England  Ayrshire  Club,  annual 
meeting,  Quincy  House,  Boston,  Mass., 
Dec  8. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting  and  fruit  exhibit,  Lynch¬ 
burg.  Va.,  Dec.  3-5. 

Virginia  Corn  Growers’  Association, 
annual  meeting  and  corn  show,  Lynch¬ 
burg.  Va.,  Dec.  8-5. 

Fifth  Annual  National  Farmers’  Ex- 
Iiosition  and  Ohio  State  Apple  Show, 
Toledo,  O.,  Dec.  G-I4. 

Dairymen’s  League,  annual  stockhold¬ 
ers’  meeting,  ,Ter.sey  City.  N.  J..  Dec.  10. 

IVisconsin  Cheese  Makers’  Association, 
Auditorium,  Milwaukee,  IVis..  Jan.  S-10, 
1919. 

Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting.  Detroit.  Dec.  10-12. 

'Western  New  York  Ilorticultural  So¬ 
ciety  and  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association,  joint  meeting,  Roche.ster,  N, 
Y..  .Tan.  12.  1919. 

Third  Annual  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Convention,  Trenton,  Jan.  18-17. 

Omaha  Inter-State  Land  Show,  Muni¬ 
cipal  Auditorium,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Feb. 
1 2-2"’ 


Mrs.  Clymek  (giving  a  little  dinner)  : 
“Oh.  .Tulia,  the  maid  just  walked  out  on 
me  I  'Won’t  you  .serve?”  Cook  (firmly)  : 
“Not  in  the  dinin’  room  I  But  I’ve  hacl 
cafeteria  experience,  so  if  you'll  line  up 
your  guests  and  shoot  them  out  here  with 
their  plates.  I’ll  see  that  they  get  all 
that’s  cornin’  to  them.” — Buffalo  Express. 

Bill  Coli.ectoh  :  “Mr.  Owens  not  in, 
eh?  (suddenly  see«!  shadow  on  ground 
gla.ss  door).  IVhy,  you  young  rascal,  there 
he  is  now.”  Office  Boy  (looking)  :  “Aw 
— say  !  That  ain’t  the  boss.  He’s  out,  I 
tell  you.  That’s  only  his  shadow.” — Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript. 
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Preventing  Growth  of  Horns 

I  have  lu'arcl  that  there  is  some  prepar¬ 
ation  which  will  i>reveut  the  growth  of 
horni!  on  young  cattle.  Can  you  give  me 
any  information  regarding  it.  where  it 
can  be  procured,  and  at  what  period  of 
growth  it  should  be  applied?  E.  o. 

The  material  generally  used  is  caustic 
potash,  which  ought  to  be  for  sale  at  any 
good  drug  store.  Clip  or  trim  the  hair 
away  from  the  base  of  the  hoim  and  hold 
the  stick  of  caustic  potash  down  against 
it.  You  should  do  this  while  the  calf  is  a 
few  days  old. 


Destroying  Weevils 


P.en  Davis  and  Gano  are  much  alike. 
We  have  them  growing  in  the  s.ame  or¬ 
chard.  and  we  can  take  selected  specimens 
of  Gano  and  mix  them  with  Ben  Davis 
so  that  no  one  but  an  expert  could  sepa¬ 
rate  them.  In  “The  Apples  of  New  Y’ork” 
it  is  suggested  that  Gano  is  a  seedling  of 
Ben  Davis.  As  to  Black  Ben  Davis,  some 
growers  still  believe  that  it  is  the  same  as 
Gano.  We  have  the  two  varieties  grow¬ 
ing  side  by  side,  and  find  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  them,  though  selected  specimens 
would  be  much  alike.  We  have  seen  sev¬ 
eral  distinct  types  of  Ben  Davis — some 
much  better  than  others.  There  seems 
greater  difference  between  them  than  be¬ 
tween  the  different  strains  of  Twenty 
Ounce  now  recognized  by  distinct  names. 
We  think  it  would  pay  some  expert  to 
make  a  .study  of  the.se  types,  and  attempt 
to  .separate  them  by  selective  budding,  as 
is  being  done  with  oranges  in  California. 


On  page  10.^7  occurs  a  description  of  a 
method  for  destroying  grain  weevils  Bill 
and  I  have  read  your  description  and  have 
administered  the  remedy.  We  both  sur¬ 
vive,  but  Bill  isn't  quite  satisfied  that  we 
killed  all  the  weevils.  You  see.  our  spe¬ 
cialty  is  bean  weevils,  and  we  have  a  the- 
•  ory  that  the  weevils  are  inside  the  beans 
first  of  all.  and  that  they  bore  their  way 
out.  and  that  all  the  damage  they  do  is 
done  by  the  process  of  boring  tbeir  way 
out.  Bill  wants  to  know  whether  this 
lioison  gas  can  penetrate  the  smooth,  hard 
wall  of  the  bean  and  get  Mr.  Weevil  be¬ 
fore  he  comes  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  both  have  strong  doubts  that  it  can. 
Anyway.  Bill  and  I  don’t  know  much 
about  weevil  economics,  and  if  some  kind 
Buralite  will  enlighten  u.s.  Bill  and  I  will 
do  all  we  can  to  take  the  “evil”  out  of 
weevil.  V.  It.  MCG. 

Massachusetts. 

Y'ou  may  assure  Bill  that  the  bisulphide 
of  carbon  will  find  out  and  kill  every  liv- 


When  Deer  Shed  Horns 

I  donT  know  that  the  enclosed  letter  to 
me  from  Dr.  Ilornaday  is  of  any  interest 
to  you,  but  I  thought  of  it  when  I  read 
your  reply  on  page  1184  concerning  the 
shedding  of  horns  by  red  deer.  Two  of 
my  neighbors  referred  a  similar  question 
to  me.  The  one  who  denied  the  shedding 
based  his  opinion  on  the  fact  (as  he  stat¬ 
ed  it)  that  for  three  year's  he  lived  and 
worked  where  every  day  he  passed  a  small 
park  containing  a  deer.  He  declared  that 
at  no  time  during  those  three  years  did  he 
see  the  deer  without  horns.  I  wrote  to 
Dr.  Ilornaday  and  quoted  his  statement. 
The  letter  below  was  his  reply.  It  is 
possible  that  the  correspondent  that  of¬ 
fered  10  to  one  that  deer  never  shed  their 
horns  had  had  an  experience  similar  to 
my  neighbor.  w.  n.  nuSE. 

Male  deer  in  a  normal  condition  all 


Coinmerciiil  Vineyar  Factory  In  Western  A.  Y.  Fiy.  6S2  (See  First  Page) 


iiig  weevil.  Think  over  this.  The  weevil 
cannot  live  without  air.  Therefore  there 
must  be  some  opening  for  air  to  enter 
while  he  works  inside  the  bean.  The 
fumes  of  bisulphide  are  heavier  than  air 
and  will  displace  it.  Therefore  a  living 
weevil  cannot  escape  it.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  have  Bill  tell  us  how  the  wee¬ 
vils  gjt  inside  the  bean  and  seal  them¬ 
selves  in  ! 


Feeding  Steers  in  Western  New  York 

The  editor  of  the  Rochester  Ifernld  re¬ 
cently  had  another  quip  aimed  at  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  in  reference  to  farmers  making 
money  by  feeding  cattle  in  Indiana.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  feedii  g  in  Indi¬ 
ana,  but  I  can  testify  as  to  feeding  five 
steers  last  "Winter  in  Ontario  Go..  N.  Y. 
This  bunch  was  purcha.sed  in  November 
and  fed  approximately  six  months.  They 
were  rather  light  cattle,  weighing  perhaps 
OriO  each  at  time  of  purchase.  They  were 
not  weighed,  but  we  estimated  co.st  at 
about  SV>  cents  per  pound.  They  were 
kept  thrifty  and  in  good  growing  condition 
during  the  M^inter,  and  made  a  good  gain, 
although  not  full  fed.  a^  we  could  not  pftr- 
cha.se  much  corn  at  .$2  after  the  light  farm 
crop  was  fed,  Q'hey  were  sold  about  May 
1  at  10%  cents  per  pound.  Counting  cost 
of  hay  consumed  at  price  for  which  same 
sold  in  the  barn,  and  cost  of  grain  same, 
there  was  a  net  loss  of  $80  in  fi*eding 
the.se  cattle.  No  charge  is  made  for  straw 
or  labor  in  caring  for  them  twice  per  day 
through  the  period  of  six  cold  months. 
The  only  bright  ray  of  sunshine  in  this 
deal  is  that  the  manure  was  left  on  the 
farm.  7’eU  the  Herald  to  purchase  a  farm, 
live  it  and  pay  off  the  mortgage,  as  we 
have,  and  it  might  get  some  conception  of 
the  farmer’s  life  and  get  in  sympathy  in¬ 
stead  of  “knocking.”  f.  a.  seeley. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y.— -That  sensible  advice  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  Rochester  Herald. 


Ben  Davis  and  Gano  Apples 

I  am  trying  to  get  a  name  for  an  apple ; 
sent  one  to  Geneva  and  they  called  it 
Gano,  and  sent  another  to  Ithaca  and 
they  say  undoubtedly  it  is  Ben  Davis. 
I  have  not  had  a  reply  from  'Washington, 
I).  C.,  so  don’t  know  what  they  will  say, 
but  are  the  Gano  and  the  Ben  Davis  so 
so  much  alike  that  one  is  taken  for  the 
other?  I  also  submitted  one  to  an  expert 
of  this  city,  and  he  says  Ben  Davis. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  c.  l. 


shed  their  horns  once  each  year.  I  have 
never  known  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
When  deer  have,  either  by  accident  or 
design,  been  deprived  of  theii'  sexual  func¬ 
tions,  they  do  not  shed  their  horns.  It 
may  easily  have  happened  that  some  of 
the  deer  seen  by  your  acquaintance  were 
in  that  condition.  Under  those  circum¬ 
stances  the  antlers  never  lose  their  velvet, 
and  never  are  shed  and  renewed. 

W.  r.  IlORNADAY. 


Dewberries  on  Fence 

Can  dewberries  be  trained  along  a 
fence?  If  not.  what  is  the  best  way  to 
handle  them?  Would  dewberries  and 
blackberries  take  any  harm  heeled  in  over 
Winter?  Z.  T. 

lOlmhurst,  N.  Y. 

A  wire  fence  will  be  an  excellent  place 
to  train  dewberries.  A  close  board  fence 
would  hardly  be  desirable.  Let  three 
canes  gi'ow  from  each  plant.  I’iuch  and 
stop  them  at  three  feet.  I’lant  them  four 
feet  apart  along  the  fence  and  tie  the 
canes  out  fan  shape  and  tie  to  the  fence. 
But  let  the  new  canes  lie  flat  on  the 
ground  in  Winter,  for  if  tied  up  to  the 
fence  in  the  Fall  they  may  get  killed  in 
Winter.  The  canes,  of  course,  are  cut  out 
after  fruiting  and  new  ones  grown  for 
the  next  season.  If  necessary,  the  plants 
can  be  heeled  in  during  the  Winter. 

W.  P.  MASSEY. 


8oy  Beans  and  Breeding  Stock. — ■ 
Now  that  the  Soy  beans  are  go¬ 
ing  into  the  barn,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  danger  of 
feeding  them  to  cows  or  sheep  far  ad¬ 
vanced  with  young?  In  the  "VVinter  of 
we  lost  all  but  one  calf.  The 
calves  were  dropped  at  from  four'  to 
eight  months,  and  usually  alive  when 
found,  but  all  died.  We  had  been  warned 
in  i-egard  to  sheep  by  the  Delaware  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  but  did  not  think  of 
cows  being  susceptible  in  the  same  way, 
and  were  at  a  loss  to  account  for  our 
trouble  until  a  bulletin  came  out  from  the 
same  experiment  station  in  regard  to  the 
matter.  Then  I  learned  that  other  farm¬ 
ers  near  me  were  having  the  same  ex- 
pei'lonce.  We  fed  well-cured  bean  hay 
once  a  day.  corn  silage  night  and  morn¬ 
ing.  with  liberal  grain  ration  composed 
partly  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Delaware.  a.  e.  rittenhouse. 
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I  nianure.  Thi,  spring  I  p“  o„1or  5"* 
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W  gotten  over  15  bu,he], 

C.  E  HUPRICH,  Ohio. 
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- —7  ^beat  laat 

-spreader.  to  be  w^ 

WILL  HENSIL.  Ohio. 


These  letters  answer  every 
question  you  may  have 
about  the  New  Idea  Spread¬ 
er.  We  will  gladly  send  you  the 
writers’  addresses  and  copies  of 
similar  letters  from  many  others, 
if  you  want  further  proof.  These 
letters,  like  the  New  Idea  itself, 
stand  every  test.  They  prove 

a 


Idea 

I  stana  every  test.  They  p 
r  that  you  yourself  should  have 


Your  Spreader  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  1  can 
recommend  it  to  anyone  needing  a  spreader.  ^  It  is  the 
lightest  draft  spreader  I  ever  used.  I  handled  mine  in  top 
dressing  com  with  two  horses  and  1  like  it  fine. 

S.  A.WUlCK,  Missouri. 
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'c»P^.,  esV*^^oV 
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THE  ORIGIN.VL  wide  spread¬ 
ing  spreader  that  revolutionized 
old-fashioned  methods — that  has 
always  been  the  leader.  Has  solid 
bottom  with  chain  conveyors. 
Pulverizes  thoroughly  and  spreads 
evenly.  Drives  with  heavy  sprock¬ 
ets  and  chain — no  gears.  Low  down, 
light  draft.  Loads  and  pulls  with¬ 
out  undue  strain  on  man  or  team. 

When  you  buy  Insist  on  the 
“New  Idea” — the  machine  you  are 
sure  of.  If  you  don’t  know  our 
dealer,  we’ll  send  you  his  name 
and  a  copy  of  a  splendid  book  on 
soil  fertility.  Send  your  name  today. 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

Spreader  Specialists 
Cold  water,  Ohio 


Gates 


Just  send  me  your  name  and  address.  I  will  , 

mail  you  my  big  new  Gate  Book  free— postpaid. 
Quotes  prices  ower  than  it  costa  you  to  build  homemade  all 
woodfirates.  Cao*t*Saff  Gates  are  theonly  farmcratea  tbatare 

GOOD  enough  to  Use  UNYWHEKE 
CHE/tP  Enough  to  Use  EVERYWHERE 

Always  hang  straight  and  true. 

Never  sa^,  drag  or  warp  or  twist  out  of 
shape.  No  nails  used.  No  wood  joints.  Every 
bosird  double  bolted  between  el^ht  angrle  steel  up* 
rights.  Self-locking  bingea^won't  injure  stock— easily 
^paired— outlast  several  all  wood,  steel,  wire  or  Raapipo  sratea. 

Cost  less  than  any  other  ^ates  you  can  build  or  buy.  Nearly  a 
million  now  in  use.  Write  for  xreo  Catalog:  today, 

(1)  ALVIN  V.  ROWE,  President 

ROWE  MFG.C0w  191  Adams  St. 


''Nearly 


ALVIN  V. 
ROWE. 
PresideoU 


BARIUM  PHOSPHATE 


AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 
16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

Bariiim-rhosi)bate  is  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  salt  of  barium, 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

When  Acid  Phosphate  is  added  to  the  soil,  the  inevitable  reaction 
wliich  takes  places  is  to  form  immediately  the  neutral  phosphate 

AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  THE  LIME  IN 

YOUR  SOIL 

Is  it  rot  more  logical,  then,  to  add  directly  to  the  soil  a  neutral 
pb«  si)hate  as  in  Barium-l’hosphate,  with  an  alkali  which  increases  the 
aikalinity  of  the  soil? 

Used  in  combination  with  manure  or  turned  under  with  green 
crops.  Barium-Phosphate  alone  will  produce  remarkable  results  and 
build  up  the  fertility  of  your  land. 

“PHOSPHORUS— THE  MASTER  KEY  TO 
PERMANENT  AGRICULTURE” 

is  the  title  of  a  book  we  shall  be  glad  to  .send  you  describing  Barium- 
I’ho.«!pli;ite  and  its  uses.  Write  for  it  to-day 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company.  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 

ADDRESS  INQUIRIES  TO  FERTILIZER  DEPT.  GRAFTON  MASS. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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IShe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


BUU  BRAND  DAIRY  RATION 

We  take  all  the  risk* 

Prove  you  can  duplicate  the  “BULL  BRAND” 
record  with  this  herd  for  high  milk  production  and 
low  feed  cost  per  gallon.  Feed  “BULL,  BRAND”  to  three 
or  more  cows  in  accordance  with  our  directions.  If  the 
results  do  not  prove  satisfactory  in  every  way,  go  to  your 
dealer  or  write  us  and  get  your  money  back  immediately 
for  the  feed  you  used. 

24%  Protein— Only  12%  Fibre  A  Feed  You  Can  Get  All  Winter 


“BULL  BRAND”  is  a  clean,  honest 
feed  containing  24%  crude  protein  or 
over  20%  digestible  protein ;  5%  crude 
fat  or  over  digestible  fat;  S0?(  carbo¬ 

hydrates  and  only  125^  fibre.  Made  from  such 
nutritious  materials  as  dried  brewers  grains, 
old  process  oil  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  corn 
gluten  feed,  cocoanut  meal,  hominy,  wheat 
bran  and  wheat  middlings.  It  can  be  fed 
with  the  usual  roughages — no  need  to  buy 
wheat  feeds  or  costly  concentrates. 


Our  ideal  shipping  location,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  enables  us  to  promptly  supply, 
all  Winter,  all  dealers  in  the  territory 
reached  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  Ship¬ 
ments  from  the  West  (where  most  manu¬ 
factured  feeds  originate)  move  through 
several  terminal  centers — points  of  serious 
congestion  in  winter,  often  under  embargo. 
If  your  dealer  is  unable  to  supply  yott,  write  us. 

Maritime  Trading  Corp.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Practical 

Live  Stock  Books 

FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— 
Henry . 

$2.50 

MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRO¬ 
DUCTS — Stocking 

2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS- 

Mayo . 

1.75 

PRODUCTIVE  SWINE 
HUSBANDRY— Da^  . 

1.75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANI¬ 
MALS — Harper  . 

1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING  —  Van 
Slyke . 

1.75 

BUTTER  MAKING— Pui/ou) 

.60 

MILK  TESTING  —  Publow 

and  T roy . 

.60 

- •  ~  ~ 

Wc  Want 
Agents 

to  collect  renewals  and 
solicit  new  subscriptions 
in  every  section  where 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

circulates.  Liberal  terms. 
No  investment  necessary. 
Write  for  particulars. 

Department  “L” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30tli  Street 
10  New  York  City 


Hay  Presses 


Steel  Wire  Bale  Ties,  Wire 
Ropes,  Tags,  Hay  Hooks, 
Scales,  Hay  Press  Extras, 
Ensilage  Cutters,  Milking 
Machines,  Fairbanks  Farm  Scales 

Prompt  Shipment  of  Orders  at  Satisfactory  Prices 
Send  along  your  orders  and  inquiries  to 


TUDOR  &  JONES 

The  Quick  Seirfce  Town  WEEDSPORT,  N.Y, 


GRIMM'S  Maple  Syrnp  Evaporators 

What  the  GRIMJI  EVAPORATOR  hat  done  for  others— 
itwill  do  for  you— fast  and  shallow  boiling  and  the  siphon, 
which  clarifies  the  liquid,  produces  QUALITY.  We  will 
•tart  you  on  the  road  to  bigger  profits  by  giving  you  the  benefit  of 
our  experience,  and  particulars  about  the  BESl'  APPARATUS  made 
Friee* for  FUSE  MAPLE  FEODUCTS  are  higher.  ThasuppWisex 

MIR  hausted— the  demenc 


G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


iemand 
is  increasing  rapidly. 
Our  COMPLCTELY 
EQUIPPED  EVAP¬ 
ORATOR  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  quality 
of  MAPLE  SYRUP. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Ask  for  catatoe 
and  state 
number  ot  trees 
tfou  tap. 

Rutland*  Vt. 


DELIVERED 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OE  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  1  63  Hudson  A 


150  FARMS  FOR  SALE  Delaware  Kiver 

Valley,  Bucks  Co.,  Penn.,  from  .5  to  200  acres;  now  is  the 
time  to  buj'.  New  catalogue.  HORACE  G.  REEDER,  Newtown,  Pi. 

A  7  miles  Scottsville,  Va.  Adapted 

■ihll-ZlCrP  rJirrtI  sheep,  hogs  or  farm  crops 

.JVfll  xivl  V  1  ttl  III  I^vel.  Good  buildings.  $6,600; 
$1,000  cash.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  t'o,,  N.  I. 


SALE-Vermont  Farms 

farm  you  are  seeking, 


all  sizes  and  prices. 
Send  for  list  and 
mention  size  of 
MADDEN  S  KENT,  Kurlington,  V.rmont 


5,000  KIKFS’KK  PEAK,  2  and  3-year. 

5,000  YELLOW  TKANSP.  APPLE,  3  year 
5,000  DELICIOUS  «  2  and  3-year. 

500  MONTMOKENCY  CHERRY,  3-year. 
BRIDGEVILLE  NUliSEIUES,  Myer  S  Son,  BlilDQEVlLLE,  Del 


Platia*  Unhnlled  white  is  b*st.  $7  Bu.  Sow  now. 
oWeBI  UlOVer  a,  BLOOMINGDALE,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Cobbler  Seed  Potatoes  RDBERT  E.  SMITH,  Nassawailox.Va, 


BURNS: 

^94% 


WHITE  LKiHT 


FROM  KEROSENE 

Beats 

Gas  or  Electric 

You  can  now  make  your  home  bright  and  cheerful  and  SAVE 
ONE-HALF  ON  OIL.  Tests  by  Government  and  leading  Uni¬ 
versities  prove  this  wonderful  new  Aladdin  is  nearly  five  times 
as  efficient  as  the  best  round  wick  flame  lamps.  BURNS  50 
HOURS  ON  ONE  GALLON  common  kerosene  (coal  oil).  No 
odor,  smoke  or  noise,  no  pumping  up,  easy  to  operate,  won’t 
explode.  Won  GOLD  IdEDAL.  Guaranteed. 

TESY  IT  10  NIGHTS  FREE 

Prove  for  yourself  without  risk  that  this  remarkable  white  light 
has  no  equal.  If  not  entirely  satisfied,  return  it  at  our  expense. 
$1000  REWARD  will  be  given  to  anyone  who  shows  us  an  oil 
lamp  equal  in  every  way  to  this  new  Aladdin. 

taETlTOllDS  WITHOUT  Wewant  one  user  in  each  locality 

_ w  £  0  S  T  to  whom  we  can  refer  customers. 

In  that  way  you  may  get  your  own  without  cost.  Write  quick  for 
10  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  and  full  particulars. 

MANTLE  LAMP  CO. 461  Aladdin  Bldg.  CHICAGO 

LARGEST  KEROSENE  (co«l  oil)  MANTLE  LAMP  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD  , 

lMAKI=  MONISV  No  previous  experience  necessary.  Our  trial  delivery  plan  makes 

IWi/nCJF  it  easy.  NO  MONEY  NECESSARY.  We  start  you.  Sample  sent 

ITIME  OR  FULL  TIME!  for  lO  days- trial. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Buckwheat  was  only  half  a  crop ;  price 
paid  at  the  mill  is  .$.3.8.5  per  cwt.  I’ota- 
toes,  .$1  per  bn. ;  good  crop ;  frost  did 
some  damage.  Eggs,  90c  per  doz.  ;  butter, 
OOc  to  (i2c.  Corn,  .$3  per  cwt. ;  bran, 
.$2.20  per  cwt.  Wheat  was  sown  late 
this  Fall  on  account  of  so  much  rain  in 
September,  (’ows  are  selling  from  $100 
to  $12,5.  Lots  of  pigs  are  being  raised. 
3'he  early  corn  Avas  a  gootl  crop.  Help  is 
scarce.  Farmers  are  selling  their  farms 
and  moving  to  town,  where  they  are 
working  in  the  factories.  L.  w.  B. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Wheat.  $2.20  per  hu. ;  rye,  $1.50 ;  buck¬ 
wheat.  $.3.50  per  100  lbs. ;  oats,  70c  per 
hu.  Corn  from  field,  $.35  per  ton.  Pota¬ 
toes,  $1.75  per  bn.  Cows,  $100  to  $150. 
Pork,  dressed,  25c  per  lb.  Jlilk,  League 
price.  Wheat,  rye  and  oats  were  a  go(xl 
croj) ;  corn  and  potatoes,  about  fair ;  hay, 
short.  E.  ii,  w. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  J. 

From  .Tuly  1  to  the  present  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  New  .Jersey  has  had  very  little 
rain.  The  staple  crop  in  this  county  is 
corn,  which  is  Avay  below  the  average. 
There  is  still  some  old  corn  left.  Mills 
are  offering  $1.70.  but  very  little  offererl. 
Potatoes  also  are  a  failure ;  very  few 
farmers  have  enough  for  home  use  ;  stores 
are  offering  $2  per  bu.  Wheat,  oats  and 
hay  were  a  fine  crop,  oats  especially 
Iicavy.  Mills  are  giving  75c,  and  wheat 
bringing  .$2.15  to  ,$2.20  if  one  can  sell  it. 
.Most  producers  have  the  whole  crop  in 
their  bins  and  cannot  dispose  of  it  in  the 
usual  channels ;  heretofore  the  mills 
wanted  and  would  take  all  offered ;  this 
sea.son  they  Avill  accept  very  little  at  a 
time  and  then  set  date  of  delivery  from 
throe  to  four  weeks  ahead.  Hay  is  bring¬ 
ing  ,$.30  at  the  press.  Milk  at  the  Stock- 
ton  receiving  station,  $4.00  for  4  per  cent 
test.  Eggs,  70c  at  the  door.  Heavy  foAvls, 
34c ;  ,3_  to  4  lb.  roosters,  .34c.  T'his 
county  is  quite  a  poultry  center,  but  there 
was  only  about  50  per  cent  raised  this 
year.  The  embargo  on  Avheat  last  Spring 
is  responsible  for  this  condition.  A  large 
acreage  of  wheat  and  rye  was  planted 
this  Fall  and  is  looking  good.  As  a  whole 
it  has  been  a  prosperous  .season  and  the 
prc'sent  outlook  is  good,  with  smiles  on 
the  faces  of  all.  n.  b,  h. 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


LOilESTTC.— The  trial  of  Harry  E.. 
I.azarus,  a  New  Y’ork  raincoat  manufac¬ 
turer.  which  began  Nov.  14  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  before  .Tudge  Augustus  N. 
Hand  and  a  jury,  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  this  district  where  the  defendant  has 
been  charged  with  violation  of  the  sabot¬ 
age  law.  Lazarus  was  indicted  under 
that  act,  and  also  is  charged  with  having 
paid  bribes  to  Charles  L.  Fuller,  chief  in¬ 
spector  of  the  Quartermaster’s  Depart¬ 
ment. 

The  recent  epidemic  of  influenza  in  the 
United  States  caused  more  deaths  than 
occurred  among  the  American  expedition¬ 
ary  forces  from  all  causes  from  the  time 
the  first  unit  landed  in  France  until  hos¬ 
tilities  ceased.  This  announcement  by  the 
Census  Buri'au  was  based  on  unofficial 
estimates  of  the  total  casualties  among 
the  overseas  forces  and  reports  from  4G 
cities  having  a  combined  population  of 
2.3. 090.000,  wliich  showed  82, .300  deaths 
fmm  influenza  and  pneumonia  from  Sep¬ 
tember  9  to  November  9. 

T?(>mb''rs  attempted  to  wreck  the  offices 
of  the  Y'oiingstown,  Ohio,  Telegram  Nov. 
17.  A  bomb  planted  just  outside  the 
jiressroom  exploded,  breaking  windows, 
smashing  doors  and  otherwise  damaging 
the  building.  ’Fhe  Telegram  has  been 
strongly  pro-Ally  and  is  one  of  Ohio’s 
foremost  dry  advoca'es. 

Clmrlos  F.  Banning,  supposed  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen,  wealthy  clubman  and  alleged 
Oerman  agent,  was  taken  from  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  Nov.  17,  to  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Georgia, 
for  internment.  Tie  was  arrestedcon  an 
order  from  President  Wilson  by  United 
States  Marsjial  Herrington  while  he  was 
consulting'  with  his  attorney  about  his 
defence  of  the  charge  of  violating  the 
espionage  act  for  which  he  was  arrested 
six  weeks  ago.  Federal  officers  maintain 
that  Banning,  though  naturalized,  revoked 
his  American  citizenship  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Berlin  to  live  in  1903.  Banning 
is  reputed  to  be  several  times  a  million¬ 
aire,  who  expected  to  return  to  Germany 
to  live  after  the  war.  and  for  this  reason, 
it  is  said,  he  desired  Germany  to  win, 
and  so  expressed  him.self  at  various  times 
in  the  presence  of  fellow  club  members. 

A  stenographic  report  of  a  speech  made 
by  Mrs.  Rose  Pastor  Stokes  at  a  Socialist 
mo''’ting  in  New  York  City,  Nov.  17,  wms 
mailed  to  the  United  States  Attorney  in 
iN.msas  City  by  United  States  Attorney 
Uaffey.  Mrs.  Stokes  returned  to  this  city 
from  Kansas  Citv  in  .Tune,  after  being 
released  in  $10,000  bail  pending  an  appeal 
from  a  sentence  of  ten  years’  impri.son- 
ment  for  violation  of  the  espionage  law. 
INTrs.  Stokes  has  been  under  the  eyes  of 
agents  of  the  Department  of  .Tustice  since 
her  release.  Her  speeches  are  said  to 
have  been  filled  with  attacks  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  similar  to  those  that  led  to  her 
conviction  in  ICansas  City. 

A  flood  wave  passing  up  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River  Nov.  18  wrought  immense 
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destruction  to  river  villages  between  Que¬ 
bec  aud  Three  Rivers,  estimated  at  about 
$1,000,000. 

.Tosepli  P’’.  Smith,  president  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Church,  or  Church  of  the  I>atter  Day 
Saints,  died  in  his  home  at  Salt  I.,ake 
City,  Utah,  Nov.  19,  after  a  long  illness, 
at  the  age  of  SO.  Death  was  due  to 
paralysis,  following  an  attack  of  apoplexy 
last  April.  He  is  said  to  leave  .30  sons 
and  daughters  out  of  an  original  group 
of  43,  his  plural  marriages  and  other  re¬ 
ligious  activities  having  caused  many  legal 
complications. 

WASHINGTON. — Brief  consideration 
was  given  by  the  Senate  Nov.  18  to  a  bill 
by  Senator  Myers,  Montana,  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  a 
survey  of  unentered  public  lands  with  a 
view  to  providing  a  place  for  discharged 
soldiers. 

It  was  announced  for  the  Government 
Nov.  18  that  men  who  fled  to  Mexico  to 
avoid  the  draft  will  be  in  trouble  if  they 
should  risk  returning  to  the  United  States 
with  the  ide.a  that  violations  of  the  law 
wdll  be  forgotten  after  the  war.  It  was 
said  that  the  selective  service  law,  unlike 
the  espionage  act,  will  not  run  out  with 
the  signing  of  the  peace  treaties  and  that 
men  wdio  left  the  country  to  evade  mili¬ 
tary  service  wdll  be  arrested  if  found  in 
this  country.  Ix>cal  draft  boards  have 
been  asked  to  provide  the  United  State.s 
Attorne.v  w’ith  a  complete  list  of  conscien¬ 
tious  objectors  who  refused  to  do  service 
and  whose  cases  have  not  been  disposed 
of. 

Evidence  designed  to  prove  that  brewers 
assisted  William  A.  Sheehan  and  Chaides 
H.  Allen  to  finance  the  purchase  of  the 
Montgomery',  Ala.,  Advertiser  was  offered 
Nov.  ]9  at  the  opening  of  the  Senate 
judiciary  sub-committee’s  investigation  of 
brewers’  activities.  The  inquiry  was  or¬ 
dered  by  the  Senate  after  disclosures  had 
been  made  that  brewery  interests  had 
loaned  Arthur  Brisbane  $375,000  for  the 
piircha.se  of  the  'Washington  Times. 

Government  agents  see  evidences  that 
(lerman  propaganda  machinery  in  the 
United  States  is  being  put  in  working 
order  again  to  promote  sentiments  of 
leniene.v  toward  Germany  in  peace  terms. 
Consequently  Department  of  .Tustice  offi¬ 
cials  issued  a  warning  Nov.  18  that  the 
public  should  remain  watchful  against  re¬ 
sumption  of  organized  propaganda  by  in¬ 
terests  formerly  actively  pro-Germa.n  and 
for  the  past  year  passive.  Concerted 
movement  is  apparent,  officials  say,  in 
utterances  of  many  individuals,  a  few  or¬ 
ganizations  formerly  active  for  German 
interests  and  .some  newspapers.  Official 
reports  show  German  representatives  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  still  actively 
engaged  in  spreading  propaganda  to  create 
and  enhance  a  feeling  of  hostility  toward 
the  United  States  and  the  Allied  countries. 

Final  legislative  action  was  taken  Nov. 
18  by  the  Senate  on  the  national  “war¬ 
time”  prohibition  bill,  effective  July  1 
next,  and  continuing  during  demobiliza¬ 
tion.  As  transmitted  to  President  Wil¬ 
son,  the  prohibition  feature  would  stop 
sales  of  distilled,  malt  or  vinous  beverages 
June  30,  1910,  and  thereafter  during  the 
war  and  demobilization.  Manufacture  of 
distilled  spirits  now  is  prohibited  under 
the  food  control  law,  which  will  expire 
with  the  world  peace  treaty.  Regarding 
malt  and  vinous  beverages,  the  new  mea¬ 
sure  provides  that  their  manufacture  shall 
cease  Ifay  1,  1919,  and  their  sale  for 
beverage  purposes  July  1.  Manufacture 
for  export  is  not  prohibited,  but  imports 
of  all  intoxicating  beverages  during  the 
war  and  demobilization  are  barred.  The 
prohibition  bill  is  in  the  form  of  a  legis¬ 
lative  rider  on  an  emergency  appropria¬ 
tion  mea.sure  providing  about  $lL.O00,0O0 
for  stimulating  agricultural  pro<luetion. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Virginia 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
twenty-third  annual  meeting  and  fruit 
exhibit  at  Lynchbui’g,  December  3-4-5.  be¬ 
ginning  with  an  evening  session  on  Dec. 
3.  The  Virginia  Corn  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  and  corn 
show  in  connection  with  tlie  Horticultural 
Society  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

The  Omaha  Inter-States  I.and  Show 
will  be  held  in  the  Omaha  Civic  Auditor¬ 
ium,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Feb.  12-22,  1919.  It 
is  to  be  given  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  United  States  Government, 
the  various  States  included  in  the  plan 
and  other  land  development  organizations, 
including  commercial  clubs,  to  furnish  cor¬ 
rect  information  for  the  returning  soldiers 
to  try  to  organize  conventions  and  con¬ 
gresses  to  promote  occupancy  of  Middle 
West  farming  lands. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Ayrshire  Club  will  be  held 
at  the  Quiucy  House,  Boston,  Mass,  on 
Tuesday,  Dec.  3,  at  11  A.  M. ;  P.  M. 
Handy,  secretary. 

The  beau  growers  of  Western  New 
York  ave  now  preparing  to  oi’ganize  a  co¬ 
operative  association  for  marketing  the 
beau  crop  of  the  State.  A  number  of 
representative  men  recently  got  together 
in  Rochester  to  talk  the  matter  over  and 
prepared  a  plan  of  action.  They  recom¬ 
mend  forming  local  units  of  growers, 
Avhich  later  can  be  federated  into  re¬ 
gional  organizations.  These  can,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  be  brought  together  in  a  State  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  New  York  State  Beau 
Growers  will  take  hold  of  the  matter, 
and  a  special  committee  will  be  appointed 
to  arrange  definite  plans.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  wisdom  of  this  cour.se. 
(Organization  is  the  watchword  for  farm¬ 
ers  at  this  time,  and  New  York  producers 
should  get  together  promptly  and  prepare 
to  work  co-operatively. 
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Farm  Mechanics 


A  Vacuum  Chamber  for  the  Pump 

The  sketch,  Fig.  634,  represents  a  well ; 
1,  a  standpipe ;  2,  pump  pipe.  Remove 
cap  from  standpipe  and  fill  all  with  water, 
valve  at  bottom  of  pipe  (1)  closes  and 
keeps  water  from  going  into  the  well. 
Then  screw  on  cap  airtight.  Now  the 
vacuum  in  end  of  standpipe  will  hold  the 
water  up  some  distance.  Will  not  the 
water  stand  at  the  same  level  in  2  as  in  4, 
and  pump  with  greater  ease?  The  water 
being  replaced  by  vacuum  in  standpipe 
as  fast  as  pumped  out?  I  have  a  well 
for  some  such  arrangement  if  it  will  work. 

West  Pawlet,  Vt.  Ji.  c.  n. 

Securing  a  water  supply  is  one  of  the 
problems  of  farm  life.  Where  it  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  means  of  a  pump,  as  is  usually 


the  case,  any  device  that  will  aid  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  water  to  the  surface  is  well  worth 
investigation,  because  of  the  lessened  la¬ 
bor,  if  the  pump  is  worked  by  hand,  and 
the  reduced  wear  on  the  pump  and  equip¬ 
ment  if  worked  by  an  engine  or  other 
motor. 

In  a  deep  well,  or  a  case  where  an  or¬ 
dinary  reciprocating  pump  is  attached  to 
a  long  line  of  horizontal  pipe,  thei'e  is  a 
long  column  of  water  that  must  be  started 
and  stopped  at  each  up  and  down  motion 
of  the  plunger.  We  all  know  that  a  load 
moves  hardest  at  the  start ;  consequently 
it  makes  the  pump  work  hard  constantly  to 


start  and  stop  this  heavy  volume  of  water, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  motor-driven  pump 
results  in  severe  strains  on  the  plunger 
and  valves.  To  aid  in  reducing  these 
strains  and  distributing  the  load  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  stroke  the  so-called 
vacuum  chamber,  a  device  similar  to  that 
described  by  M.  C.  B.,  is  used.  This 
consists  of  a  piece  of  four-inch  pipe,  18 
inches  to  two  feet  in  length,  attached  to 
the  suction  pipe  just  beneath  the  cylinder 
by  means  of  a  tee,  as  shown.  In  use,  as 
the  plunger  moves  upward,  the  jM-essure  of 
air  is  reduced  in  both  the  cylinder  and 
vacuum  chamber,  so  that  the  full  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure  (about  15  pounds  per 
square  inch)  acting  on  the  surface  of  the 
in  the  well,  forces  some  water  up 


the  pipe.  After  this  action  is  repeated 
enough  times  the  water  reaches  the  cyl¬ 
inder,  and  as  there  has  been  a  vacuum 
drawn  in  the  vacuum  chamber  equal  to 
that  in  the  cylinder,  water  will  flow  into 
that  and  partially  fill  it  as  well.  Water 
will  continue  to  flow  into  it  until  the 
pressure  of  the  air  still  contained  in  the 
upper  end,  plus  the  weight  of  the  water 
in  the  pipe,  will  equal  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  well.  The  air  imprisoned  in  the 
upper  end  will  act  as  a  cushion,  bringing 
the  moving  column  of  water  to  rest  with¬ 
out  a  jar,  while  the  supply  of  water  in  the 
chamber  will  flow  to  the  cylinder  at  the 
next  up  stroke  of  the  plunger,  permitting 
the  water  in  the  suction  pipe  to  start  up¬ 
ward  slowly  and  easily. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  first  of  this  reply, 
this  device  does  not  lessen  the  total  load 
on  the  pump,  but  distributes  it  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  plunger, 
cushioning  it  at  both  the  start  and  stop 
and  preventing  jar  and  shock.  It  acts 
somewhat  as  a  coil  spring  would  if  placed 
as  a  part  of  the  pump  rod,  absorbing  en¬ 
ergy  at  one  part  of  the  stroke  and  deliv¬ 
ering  it  at  another. 

This  device,  to  work  well,  must  have 
absolutely  tight  joints,  and,  while  not  nec¬ 
essary,  its  action  is  improved  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  foot  valve,  as  indicated  by  M. 
C.  B.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  or 
desirable  to  have  it  extend  to  the  bottom 
of  the  well,  as  he  has  shown,  for  the  very 
purpose  for  which  it  was  made  would  be 
j»nrtially  defeated  by  this  constmction. 
The  ordinary  dug  well  is  seldom  deep 


enough  to  secure  much  advantage  from  an 
arrangement  of  this  kind.  It  is  more 
adapted  to  long  lines  of  horizontal  piping, 
where  the  weight  of  the  water,  plus  the 
unavoidable  pipe  friction,  makes  the  start¬ 
ing  and  stopping  of  the  water  column  hard, 
and  a  serious  strain  on  the  pump. 

R.  II.  S. 


Construction  of  Cement  Floor 

I  live  in  the  country  and  wish  to  build 
a  garage.  Would  you  advise  me  as  to  the 
building  material,  and  what  kind  of  floor 
— dirt,  cement  or  plank?  The  ground  is 
level,  and  during  heavy  rains  the  water 
stands  on  ground  for  several  hours.  Any 
elevation  I  could  have  is  further  from  the 
house  than  I  desire  to  build,  still  I  must 
build  it  where  it  is  best  for  keep  of  car. 
Several  Summers  ago  I  had  a  cement  base¬ 
ment  floor  laid  in  my  dining-room  by  a 
man  who  claimed  to  understand  the  use 
of  cement.  The  floor  is  dry  in  real  cool 
or  cold  weather,  but  in  warm  weather  or 
on  hot  days  the  floor  sweats  and  is  per¬ 
fectly  wet  all  over  the  entire  floor,  and 
water  collects  in  small  pools  in  various 
places  on  the  floor.  I  think  the  cement 
was  not  mixed  properly,  and  must  have 
too  much  water.  I  have  been  told  since 
that  man  used  too  much  cement — using 
40  bags  (of  100  lbs.  each,  I  think)  to  the 
room,  19x20  ft.,  and  a  porch  floor  half 
this  size.  I  would  appreciate  any  sug¬ 
gestions  and  information  concerning  this 
matter.  a.  s,  t. 

Barboursville,  Va. 

I  think  that  you  will  have  little. trouble 
with  a  concrete  garage  floor,  even  though 
on  naturally  wet  ground,  if  you  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  drainage  by  placing  field  stones 
to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  underneath 
it ;  even  a  less  depth  might  do  as  well. 
This  will,  of  course,  raise  your  concrete 


flood  somewhat  above  the  level  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  ground  and  out  of  the  surface 
water.  The  concrete  should  be  properly 
proportioned  and  mixed  with  just  suflicieut 
water  to  give  it  a  quaky  consistency.  An 
unnecessarily  large  proportion  of  cement 
would  not  injure  the  concrete,  but  would 
make  it  needlessly  expensive.  An  old  plan 
of  making  a  floor  waterproof  from  seepage 
from  below  was  to  place  several  inches  of 
the  concrete,  then  cover  it  with  tarred 
paper  mopped  on  with  hot  tar,  and  final¬ 
ly  to  complete  the  floor  to  its  full  depth 
with  a  second  layer  of  concrete  upon  the 
tarred  paper.  I  can  hardly  conceive  of 
such  a  precaution  being  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  garage  floor,  which  may  easily 
be  underdraiued  by  a  layer  of  field  stones. 

_  M.  B.  D. 

There  is  so  much  written  about  the 
scarcity  of  help,  especially  on  the  farms, 
that  I  have  felt  compelled  to  tell  my  ex¬ 
perience.  Having  a  large  yield  of  ordi¬ 
nary  farm  crops,  and  be.sides  a  large  crop 
of  apples.  I  began  early  in  the  Fall  to 
engage  what  help  I  could  with  fair  suc¬ 
cess,  although  they  did  not  all  show  up 
at  picking  time.  But  the  influenza  epi¬ 
demic  closed  the  schools,  and  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  get  two  school  teachers,  and 
since  then  I  have  been  able  to  get  all  the 
help  I  can  use  and  some  refused.  If  any¬ 
one  has  a  large  amount  of  not  too  heavy 
work,  and  is  worried  about  the  help  prob¬ 
lem,  if  he  can  procure  one  or  two  farmer¬ 
ettes  his  problem  will  solve  itself  very 
satisfactorily.  E.  M.  G. 

New  Yoi'k. 


“How  long  has  splicer  been  a  member 
of  Congress?”  “I  imagine  quite  a  little 
while.  He  told  me  confidentially  the  other 
day  that  if  he  had  to  earn  his  living  in 
the  open  market  he  couldn’t  make  $10  a 
week.” — Life. 


best  buy  on  the  market!”  That  is  the  opinion  of  tractor  buyers 
everywhere  about  the  12-24  horsepower  of  the  La  Crosse  Happy  Farmer 
Tractor  for  $1150.  In  its  big  power  and  low  price,  the  La  Crosse  Happy  Farmer  Tractor 
is  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  offers  you  much  more  power  for  the  money  than  you  can  get 
in  any  other  tractor. 

Only  company  of  ample  capital,  immense  manufacturing  facilities,  and  a  strong 
•ales  organization,  with  the  simplest,  most  practical  machine,  could  build  and  sell  a 
tractor  of  the  power  and  quality  of  the  La  Crosse  Happy  Farmer  for  $1150.  The  low 
price  for  which  the  La  Crosse  Happy  Farmer  Tractor  is  sold  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
buying  power  and  skill  of  the  great  La  Crosse  organization  and  the  simple,  practical  design 
of  the  tractor  itself.  ^ 

The  Perfect  Kerosene  Burner 

Men  who  are  looking  for  the  perfect  plicity.  It  has  only  two-thirds  the  number 


kerosene  burning  tractor  buy  tlie  La  Crosse 
Happy  Farmer.  With  its  specially  designed 
motor,  it  burns  kerosene  without  carbon  or 
smoke.  While  it  is  rated  at  12-24  horse¬ 
power,  the  La  Crosse  Happy  Farmer  is  the 
tractor  which  can  "dig  in  its  toes”  and 
develop  even  more  power  when  you  need  it. 

One  big  reason  for  the  great  popularity 
of  the  La j Crosse  Happy  Farmer  is  its  sim- 


of  parts  found  in  the  ordinary  tractor,  and 
every  working  part  of  its  engine  can  be 
reached  from  the  driver’s  seat. 

The  La  Crosse  Happy  Farmer  is  the  one 
man  tractor,  with  the  short  turning  radius 
of  less  than  9  feet.  Think  of  the  time  and 
work  it  will  save  you  to  be  able  to  do 
every  power-farming  job  single-handed. 


Happy  Farmer  Tractor  Implements 


You  ..an  be  sure  of  securing  equal  satis¬ 
faction  from  your  La  Crosse  Happy  Farmer 
Implements  as  from  your  La  Crosse  Happy 
Farmer  Tractor.  These  well-made  tractor 
implements  live  up  to  the  La  Crosse  Happy 
Farmer  standard  of  leadership.  La  Crosse 
Happy  Farmer  Moldboard  Tractor  Plows 
can  be  handled  from  the  driver’s  seat  on 


the  tractor  by  simply  pulling  a  cord.  The 
La  Crosse  Happy  Farmer  Disk  Harrow  is 
made  unusually  strong  and  heavy  for  tractor 
work.  In  the  La  Crosse  Happy  Farmer 
Drill  you  have  the  only  one  with  patented 
Automatic  Power-Lift  and  Power-Pressure, 
which  can  be  operated  entirely  from  the 
driver’s  seat  on  the  tractor. 


Happy  Farmer  Demonstrations 


The  actnal  work  cf  the  La  Crosse  Happy  Farmer  in  the 
field  will  prove  its  leadership  to  you  just  as  it  has  to  the 
thousands  of  men  whose  orders  we  are  workinn  nights  to 
fill.  We  cannot  guarantee  that  your  La  Crosse  Happy 


Farmer  dealer  will  be  able  to  fill  your  order  unless  yoo 
act  at  once.  Write  us  today  for  the  name  of  the  neatest 
La  Crosse  Happy  Farmer  distributor  who  will  let  you 
know  the  next  time  be  holds  a  demonstration. 


12-24  BPfo/ 

*1150 


LA  CROSSE  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

Department  827  B,  La  Crosse,  IVisconsin 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


We  are,  evidently,  going  to  put  the 
Kaiser  out  of  business,  but  the  job  will 
prove  expensive.  Tax-paying  time  is  in 
.sight,  and  it  surely  is  a  day  of  reckoning 
this  year.  I  have  my  tax  bill,  and  I  will 
print  the  items  for  comparison : 

Tax  on  $100. 

State  road  tax . ,$0.10 

State  school . 207 

County  . 70 

Disti-ict  court . 00.3 

Local  .  1.138 


Total  . $2.21 

In  addition  I  pay  a  poll  tax  of  one 
dollar.  Not  having  any  dog  now  I  escape 
the  dog  tax.  I  understand  this  rate  is 
lowfer  than  in  most  nearby  towns. 

*  * 

Our  assessment  has  been  raised  stead¬ 
ily,  although .  property  here  will  not  sell 
readily  in  these  war  times.  When  I  came 
here  my  taxes  were  about  $79.  This  year 
we  are  held  up  for  $300!  About  four 
times  as  much  as  when.,  we  started.  The 
assessment  on  the  property  has  multi¬ 
plied  about  three  times,  and  •  we  have 
added  to  the  land  and  the  buildings. 
There  is  little  or  no  advantage  in  an  in¬ 
creased  assessment  to  those  who,  like  our¬ 
selves,  do  not  want  to  sell.  A  good  part 
of  our  local  tax  is  due  to  improvement 
of  roads  and  we  think  we  get  our  money’s 
worth.  Our  township  business  is  handled 
efficiently  on  a  non-partisan  basis.  The 
town  usually  votes  Republican,  while 
the  mayor  is  a  Democrat.  Our  big  taxes 
cannot  be  credited  to  “graft”  or  mi.sman- 
agement — they  simply  represent  the  more 
liberal  or  extravagant  methods  of  living 
which  have  come  in  with  this  generation. 
The  man  who  started  out  to  try  to  reform 
our  present  methods  would  get  very  little 
following.  lie  would  find  some  people  to 
agree  with  his  talk,  but  when  it  came  to 
standing  up  and  facing  the  acttial  results 
the  reformer  would  find  himself  very  much 
alone. 

*  :je  4c  1{C  >i< 

I  am  speaking  of  New  .Jersey,  but  I 
imagine  this  would  be  true  of  all  parts 
of  the  country.  If  this  system  of  taxa¬ 
tion  keep  on  as  it  has  in  the  paf:t  20 
years  my  children  will  be  driven  away 
from  this  property.  That  wall  be  the  out¬ 
come  unless  we  can  bring  ourselves  down 
to  simpler  living  or  devi.se  some  fairer 
plan  of  taxing  real  estate.  Personally,  I 
think  a  single  tax  on  land  values  or 
rentals,  or  some  modification  of  it.  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  trouble. 
Some  time  ago  I  made  a  busine.ss  of  ask¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  people  what  they 
thought  of  this  plan.  The  great  ma.iority 
of  them  did  not  know  what  it  was.  Some 
of  them  alluded  to  it  as  “the  Henry 
George  theory,”  and  they  somehow  con¬ 
cluded  that  Henry  George  was  an  anar¬ 
chist  or  advocate  of  robbery.  Most  of  the 
farmers  I  have  spoken  with  think  this 
single  tax  would  double  the  hurden_  on 
their  land.  The  owners  of  high-priced 
land  in  the  city  know  that  it  would  com¬ 
pel  them  to  pay  a  fairer  share.  I  find 
many  people  who  own  shares  of  stock  or 
bonds  of  industrial  business  which  might 
be  affected  by  a  change  in  taxation.  Such 
people  are  naturally  frightened  at  a  pos¬ 
sible  loss  of  values,  and  while  they  will 
admit  that  the  present  system  is  wrong, 
they  refuse  to  take  any  risk  with  their 
own  property.  I  think  we  shall  agree 
that  perhaps  the  most  cowardly  citizen 
we  have  is  the  man  of  middle  age  who 
has  worked  out  a  small  competence  and 
needs  every  cent  of  it  to  get  through. 
Pro.sperity  and  politics  give  the  average 
man  “cold  feet.” 

J|<  *  *  *  sic 

Thus  the  man  who  starts  out  to  do  any 
reforming  must  look  for  most  of  his  sup¬ 
port  to  the  men  who  have  very  little  of 
property  or  political  reputation  to  lose. 
They  are  generally  working  people  who 
have  grown  desperate,  or  old  reform  vet¬ 
erans  who  have  been  through  so  many 
losing  campaigns  that  they  look  like  a 
promi.se  of  defeat  to  start  with.  There 
will  be  a  good  many  of  the  “.safe  and 
sane”  middie-cla.ss  people  to  start  on  and 
.stand  so  long  as  there  is  nothing  hut  talk. 
By  and  by,  in  the  usual  course  of  all  po¬ 
litical  reforms,  there  comes  a  time  w'hen 
the  reformer  must  stand  up  and  be 
counted  with  a  lot  of  people  who  “do  not 
belong  to  our  set.”  They  can  hardly 
stand  a  run  through  the  soci.al  grader. 
Then  some  politician  gets  at  them,  and 
makes  them  believe  that  anvoi  "  who 
stands  for  any  change  in  the  old  v.:-dcr  of 
things  is,  of  necessity,  unpatriotic  or  an 
enemy  of  society.  Then  our  friend  the 
reformer  finds  himself  standing  alone  or 
with  a  group  of  people  with  whom  he  has 
no  natural  affinity.  What  does  he  do? 
It  will  depend  on  what  he  is  made  of.  A 
good  many  with  a  little  streak  of  brass  in 
them  grow  lonely  and  go  back  to  the  old 
crowd.  They  go  through  life  like  a 
spirited  horse  hitched  up  with  a  lot  of 
army  mules  pulling  the  cannon  in  a  war 
which  they  know  is  one  of  plunder.  There 
are  a  few  of  pure  gold  who  keep  on  if  it 
need  be  alone.  They  have  to  substitute 
faith  for  old  friendships,  and  patience  for 
political  power,  but  the  world  finally 
comes  their  way.  Some  men  go  to  the 
world  and  are  called  great.  Others  make 
the  world  come  to  them  and  are  called 
“cranks.” 

He  If:  4c  4c  l|c 

I  was  led  to  think  of  this  by  reading 
“Farmington”  by  Clai’ence  Darrow.  It 


is  the  very  successful  effort  of  a  gray¬ 
haired  man  to  go  back  to  his  boyhood 
and  attemj)t  to  analyze  the  thoughts  of 
youth.  Darrow  speaks  of  his  father,  a 
man  whose  mind  was  up  among  the  clouds 
of  literature,  while  his  hands  were  chained 
to  the  task  of  trying  to  support  a  large 
family  by  plain;  humble  toil,  for  which  he 
was  not  well  fitted.  In  these  roi:gh  out¬ 
line  sketches  of  his  father  Darrow  puts 
before  us  ,a  noble  picture  of  the  true  re¬ 
former  who  never  lives  to  see  his  dreams 
come  true.  I  wish  every  one  of  you 
could  read  the  chapter  on  “How  I  Failed,” 
and  realize  just  what  it  mean.s.  It  seemed 
as  if  every  reformer  and  “crank,”  every 
man^who  could  stand  up  and  face  public 
opinion,  was  attracted  to  the  Harrow 
home.  As  Darrow  says: 

“They  were  always  poor,  often  ragged, 
and  a  far-off  look  seemed  to  haunt  their 
eyes,  as  if  gazing  into  space  at  something 
beyond  the  stars.” 

Of  course  you  have  noticed,  if  you  have 
reached  mature  years,  that  whenever  you 
hear  “the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness”  you  never  find  prosperous, 
well-fed  or  “cultured”  people,  but  poor 
and  shabby  folks  who  are  not  wanted  in 
good  society.  Prosperity  and  what  we 
call  culture  are  man-made.  They  depend 
upon  modern  society  for  their  strength 
and  growth,  and  the  reformer  knows  that 
justice  demands  this  same  modern  society 
be  changed. 

4i  4:  4<  4i  4i 

It  is  probable  that  few  if  any  of  these 
“cranks”  and  reformers  would  or  could 
change  their  ways,  and  I  have  heard  in¬ 
telligent  people  wonder  wdiy.  In  this 
book,  “Farmington,”  Darrow  puts  it  very 
well : 

“After  all.  I  am  glad  that  my  father 
and  his  footsore  companions  dreamed  their 
dreams.  I  am  glad  they  really  lived  above 
the  sordid  world,  in  that  ethereal  realm 
which  none  but  the  blindly  devoted  ever 
see:  for  I  know  that  these  visions  raised 
my  father  from  the  narrow  valley,  the 
du.sty  mill,  the  small  life  of  common¬ 
place,  to  the  great,  broad  heights  where 
he  really  lived  and  died.” 

I  wish  more  of  us  could  live  up  there, 
especially  when  age  and  failing  powers 
may  come,  demanding  the  heaviest  taxes 
on  life.  For  that  is  what  life  really  is — 
one  long  round  of  taxes — physical,  ma¬ 
terial,  moral,  spiritual  and  mental.  We 
get  nothing  free  in  this  world,  no  matter 
how  we  may  boast  of  our  wealth  of  free¬ 
dom.  We  must  pay  our  taxes  not  only  ■ 
to 'society,  but  to  life.  Men  may  be  taxed' 
into  slaverj'  or  into  freedom,  depending 
on  what  is  "done  with  the  money  raised  by 
taxation.  Here  at  the  close  of  this  ter¬ 
rible  war  taxes  will  come  upon  us  like 
wild  beasts  to  tear  our  property  away 
from  us.  I  think  the  future  of  this  great 
Republic  will  be  decided  pretty  much  by 
the  form  of  taxation  adopted  for  raising 
money  to  pay  the  public  expenses  and 
debt.  It  must  not  be  saddled  upon  one 
class  and  then  let  the  other  class  hold  the 
line  of  the  bridle.  You  may  put  me  in 
the  ranks  of  the  “wild-eyed  reformers.” 
if  you  please,  but  I  think  the  world  wdll 
have  to  come  sooner  or  later  to  the  single 
tax  on  land  value. 


As  I  go  over  my  figures  I  find  that 
this  increase  in  taxation  is  not  as  great 
proportionately  as  the  increase  in  prices 
for  what  we  must  buy.  The  other  day  the 
boys  sold  one  of  the  little  pigs  for  .$8.  It 
was  of  mixed  breed  and  just  weaned.  I 
told  a  city  man  about  it  and  he  said  I 
was  a  profiteer.  This  man  figured  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “One  sow  will  rai.se  at  least  25 
pigs  per  year.  At  $8  each  that  makes 
$200  income  per  sow.  You  can  keep  five 
sows  on  an  acre.  M’Jiy  don’t  you  put  20 
acres  into  pigs  and  make  $20,000?  The 
little  pigs  cost  nothing  while  they  are 
nursing!” 

I  find  it  no  use  telling  this  man  that 
there  were  only  seven  pigs  in  this  litter 
and  that  some  sows  raise  only  three  pigs ! 
He  vnll  not  believe  that  a  sow  nursing  a 
good-sized  litter  must  have  extra  food,  and 
when  I  show  him  the  figures  on  feed  and 
labor  and  taxes  he  waves  them  aside.  Be¬ 
cause  for  one  year  in  20  I  have  had  fair 
prices  for  farm  produce  I  am  a  profiteer, 
it  seems,  I  do  not  feel  like  one  when  I 
pay  my  bills,  but  the  city  man  says  I 
must  be  because  I  charged  $8  for  a  small 
pig.  The  buyer  paid  the  price  willingly 
and  says  he  can  make  money  feeding  it, 
and  it  will  take  nearly  40  of  these  pigs  to 
eat  up  my  tax  bill.  I  often  wonder  if 
s./me  of  these  city  men  do  not  expect  us 
cheerfully  to  stand  an  increase  of  all  our 
expenses  and  then  charge  less  for  what 
we  sell ! 

3(C  *  ^  ^ 

On  November  10  the  nasturtiums  by 
the  side  of  the  house  were  still  green. 
The  Lima  beans  were  killed  November  4. 
T\’’e  have  never  before  had  such  a  mild, 
open  Fall,  and  I  hope  it  means  a  mild 
Winter.  This  open  weather  has  been 
favorable  to  turnips  and  cabbage.  The 
white  turnips  seeded  after  early  corn 
have  made  a  good  crop  and  sell  at  $1  per 
bushel.  The  yellow  turnips,  after  peas, 
require  more  time,  but  are  coming  on 
w’ell.  We  cannot  brag  about  our  cabbage 
crop,  as  too  many  of  the  heads  are  soft. 
They  all  make  good  feed  for  the  pigs,  or 
they  could  be  sold  to  poultrymen.  What 
with  cabbage  and  pumpkins,  cull  apples 
and  nubbins  of  sweet  corn,  we  have  thus 
far  been  able  to  keep  the  pigs  going  with 
but  a  small  amount  of  purchased  grain. 
No  man  knows  until  he  is  compelled  to 
buy  it,  how  much  pork  he  can  make  out 
of  farm  wastes.  As  you  work  into  the 
pig  business  you  find  yourself  planning 


more  and  more  for  catch  crops  which  will 
give  cheap  pig  feed  without  interfering 
with  the  regular  farm  crops.  This  warm 
Fall  is  playing  havoc  with  the  cellar- 
stored  api)les.  We  hear  many  complaints 
of  early  rotting.  Our  plan  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  fruit  in  October  if  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  any  fair  price.  We  still  have  a 
supply  of  Ben  Davis  on  hand,  but  they 
are  going  out  freely  at  about  .$4  per  bar¬ 
rel.  My  advice  about  holding  apples 
would  be  don’t  do  it.  unless  you  can  put 
them  into  regular  cold  storage.  H.  w.  c. 


Chicory  as  a  Substitute  for  Coffee 

The  suggestion  on  page  1272  that  peo¬ 
ple  economize  in  the  use  of  coffee  seems 
to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  in  more  ways 
than  one.  During  the  fiscal  year  of  1917. 
we  imported,  in  round  numbers.  680,000 
tons  of  coffee.  This  is  an  average  of 
approximately  14  pounds  per  capita — a 
good  deal  more  than  the  requirements  of 
civilization  call  for.  Despite  the  odium 
cast  upon  it  by  the  promoters  of  the  coffee 
industry,  chicory  forms  the  best  substi¬ 
tute  for  coffee  that  has  yet  been  produced. 
Although  certain  coffee  merchants  assert 
that  it  is  an  unhealthy  mineral  substance 
derived  from  coal  tar,  it  is  a  biennial 
vegetable  somewhat  resembling  the  par¬ 
snip.  Its  cultural  requireir^nts  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same,  and  its  yield  per  given 
area  is  approximately  the  same,  and  a 
package  of  seed,  costing  but  five  cents, 
will  furnish  an  average  family  with  all 
the  coffee  needed  for  a  year’s  supply. 
Formerly  it  was  grown,  commercially, 
much  more  extensively  than  at  present, 
for  the  pure  food  law  gave  the  chicory 
industry  a  tremendously  heavy  body  blow, 
and  it  is  still  most  spitefully  hammering 
away.  The  present  location  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  in  Michigan,  where,  according 
to  the  la.st  census,  1,584  acres  w'ere  grown, 
as  against  five  acres  in  all  the  remainder 
of  the  United  States,  That  the  industry 
is  rapidly  declining  is  shown  by  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  previous  census,  which  allows 
an  acreage  of  2,82.3  acres  to  Michigan, 
and  246  acres  to  all  other  States.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  a  de(*rease  of  50  per  cent  in 
acreage,  there  was  a  decrease  of  but 
$.3,000  in  value  of  the  crop. 

The  foliage  of  chicory  is  used  in  its 
natural  state  as  a  pot-herb,  and.  when 
more  or  less  blanched,  in  a  great  variety 
of  salads  and  under  various  names.  The 
root  itself  is  sometimes  cooked  and  eaten, 
but  its  bitter  principle  is  a  little  too 
strongly  developed  for  most  appetites. 
But  the  plant  is  known  chiefly  as  an 
adulterant  of  or  substitute  for  coffee.  For 
this  purpose  the  roots  are  dug,  preferably 
in  the  Fall,  washed  clean,  blanched  for 
a_  moment  in  hot  water,  to  loosen  the  out- 
.side  skin,  and  then  scraped  clean.  Then 
they  are  sliced,  thoroughly  dried,  and 
afterwards  carefully  browned,  placed  in 
airtight  containers,  and  stored  in  a  dry 
place.  This  last  is  a  necessity,  for  other¬ 
wise  they  will  absorb  moisture  from  the 
atmosi)here  and  lose  flavor.  Then  wanted 
for  use,  the  dried  product  is  steeped  simi¬ 
larly  as  coffee  is  steeped,  either  alone  or 
mixed  in  any  desired  proportion  Avith 
genuine  coffee.  For  a  good  many  years 
chicory  has  been  sensed  at  my  own  table, 
mixed  with  an  equal  portion  of  coffee,  and 
no  i)erson  ever  yet  sat  at  my  table  who 
even  mistrusted,  unless  told,  that  he  was 
being  served  with  other  than  a  pure,  high- 
grade  brand  of  coffee.  And  the  best  of 
it  is  that,  when  so  mixed,  the  saccharine 
qualities  of  the  chicory  are  such  that  less 
than  half  the  usual  amount  of  sugar  is 
necessary  to  make  the  beverage  palatable. 

C.  O.  ORMSBEE. 

“Did  old  Skinflint  leave  much  behind 
him  when  he  died?”  “I  believe  he  left  all 
he  had.” — Baltimore  American. 
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StillOain^Btidiiess 

^And  Galloway  is  still  Baving 
^  money  for  his  farmery 
friends.  New  1919  model  XT 
spreader  as  good  as  spread*  jj 

era  costing  $50  more, 

PRICES  LOWER  \ 

Direct  factory  dealins  makes  these 
lowprices.  Galloway’smany spread¬ 
er  styles  are  better  built,  wider 
■preadins  &od  lighter  draft  than  ever. 

WRITE  TODAY 

WIM.  galloway  CO. 

Bon  279  _ _ WATERLOO.  IOWA 


9  CORDS  IN  lO  HOURS 


BT  ONE  MAN.  It’s  KING  OF  THE  WOODS.  SsTe,  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FKEE  catalog  No.  B6'^  Ehnwins  tow  prict 
and  latest  Improveroents,  rirst  order  tiets  agency. 

Filding  Sawing  Macltint  Co..  161  West  Harrison  St,  Chicato.llL 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Do  you  raise  corn? 
Our  book  “Corn 
The  Foundation  of 
Profitable  Farm¬ 
ing”  will 
help  you. 


More  Money 
From  Vegetables 


“Potatoes:  A 
Money  Crop”  is 
a  worthwhile 
farm  book  for 
all  potato 
growers. 


There  is  money  in  growing  vegetables  but  it 
takes  knowledge  and  skill  to  get  it.  Experience 
is  invaluable — nothing  can  take  its  place.  But  ex¬ 
perience  is  expensive. 

Back  up  your  own  experience  with  that  of  hundreds  of  other 
successful  growers.  The  results  of  practical  experience  and 
the  latest  scientific  knowledge  is  combined,  sifted  and  con¬ 
densed  in  our  new  book, 


Better  Vegetable  Growing 


99 


You’ll  find  it  helpful.  It  tells  how  to  select  the  right  kind  of  soil  for  the 
different  crops  and  pick  out  the  best  plant  foods.  There  are  new  sugges¬ 
tions  on  cultivation  and  irrigation.  It  gives  detailed  cultural  directions  for 
every  important  Vegetable  from  Artichokes  to  Turnips.  The  ^‘Planting 
and  Reference  Table”  is  a  valuable  guide  in  planning  next  season’s  work 
and  ordering  the  right  kind  and  amount  of  seed.  While  the  book  is  in¬ 
tended  for  Market  Gardeners  and  Truck  Farmers,  it  will  prove  helpful 
to  small  gardeners. 

If  you  tell  us  the  truck  crops  which  you  raise  your  copy  will  be  mailed  FREE. 
Write  today  for  this  valuable  book,  “Better  Vegetable  Growing.’’ 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Svhaidiary  of  Ihe  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City  . 


A  copy 
of  either 
book  will  be  mailed 
without  charge  on 
request.  Ask  for 
your  copy  today. 


E.  Frank  Coe’s 
Fertilizers 


When 
we  say, 
“Order 
early”  we  want 
to  help  you.  NOW 
is  the  time  to  order 
(uli  carloads. 
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Effect  of  ESectricity  on  Plant  Growth] 

For  more  thau  one  himdred  and  fifty 
years  investigations  have  been  carried  on 
regarding  the  influence  of  electricity  on 
plant  growth.  Varying  results  have  been 
obtained  hv  careful  investigators,  and  in 
the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  de¬ 
cided  to  test  an  “electrifier'  secured  from' 
France.  The  results  obtained  during 
three  vears’  tests  are  given  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  Garden’s  Bulletin.  The  ap- 
liaratus  used,  which  is  patented,  consists 
of  a  so-called  “electrifier'’  constructed  of 
bronze  with  five  prongs  of  pure  nickel, 
non-rnstible  and  infusible,  a  copper  wire 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  bronze  part, 
a  pole  15-115  feet  long,  a  switch,  a  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  [uilley  with  an  eye  for 
fastening  to  the  pole,  a  tarred  rope  for 
sliding  the  electrifier  down  to  the  base, 
and  two  porcelains  for  attaching  the  rope 
to  the  pole.  The  picture.  Fig.  f>30,  is 
reprodiK-ed  from  the  above  bulletin. 

'fhe  apparatvs  was  set  up  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  The  soil  was  removed  to 
a  depth  of  one  and  one-half  feet,  the 
radius  of  the  plot  being  ecpial  to  the 
length  of  the  pole ;  the  pulley  was  af¬ 
fixed  to  the  top  of  the  pole,  while  the 
switch  and  the  porcelains  were  placed 
near  the  base ;  the  tarred  rope  was  passed 
through  the  pulley  in  order  to  permit,  of 
lowering  the  eleidrifiev  to  examine  the 
lioints  occasionally;  the  pole  was  then 
placed  in  the  ground  deep  Ciiougli  to  be 
absolutely  stable;  one-eighth-inch  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  wire  was  stretched  every  three 
feet  at  the  base  of  the  pole  and  connected 
with  the  copper  wire  attached  to  the  elec- 
trifier;  finally  the  soil  was  moved  back 
over  the  wires,  the  plot  being  ready  for 
jilanting. 

On  May  18,  1910,  the  apparatus  was 
set  up,  u.sing  a  15-foot  pole  and  plot  .SO 
bv  no  feet  which  Avas  divided  into  four 
parts.  Tomatoes,  string  beans,  sweet 
corn  and  Salvia  splendens  were  planted 
in  the  individual  .sections.  Another  plot 
no  by  no  feet  was  selected  and  similar 
plants  were  used  in  the  indiA'idual  sec¬ 
tions.  serving  as  a  check.  The  soil  was 
Avorked  in  a  simiilar  manner  but  no  Avires 
AA-ere  used.  The  experiments  AVere  tested 
for  three  A’ears,  lOKi,  1917  and  1918, 
giving  the  following  averages  for  the  thre.e 
years,  Avhich  certainly  shoAV  some  merit 
in  the  apparatus : 

TRKATArF.NT  OF  PLOT.  EI.EC'l  RIl'IEI). 


Average 

Urowth 


por 

riant. 

Average  Xnmhor 

Pat(‘  of 

Crop 

(feet) 

of  Frnit.s 

Maturity 

Tomato  . 

.  1.T 

12  per  plant 

.TnlylO 

Corn  .  . 

.  1.2 

2  per  plant 

A 11  g.  10 

Beans  .  , 

.  2.44 

14  lbs.  per  plot 

.Inly  5 

Salvia  . 

.  20.9 

.Inly  10 

TRE.VTMENT  OF  PI.OT.  XOX-ELECTRIFIEP. 
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Tomato 
Corn  . . 
Beans  . 
Salvia  . 
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Plant. 

(feet) 

n 

10 

2.on 

14.1 


.Average  Xiimber 
of  Fruits 

7  p<*r  plant 
2  per  plant 
10  lbs.  per  plot 


Pate  of 
Maturit.v 

.Tuly  22 
Aug.  20 
.Tulv  12 
.July  20 


Fig.  0n5,  also  reproduced  from  the 
Gardt'u’s  bulletin,  shows  the  effect  of 
ele(*ti'icity  on  some  of  the  hetins  groAA’ii, 
as  compared  Avith  check  .plant  at  left. 


Winter  Protection  of  Plants 

The  October  Bulletin  of  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden,  discussing  the  above 
sub.iect.  states  that  the  chi**f  function  of 
a  protectiA'e  dressing  is  to  lessen  eytipora- 
tion.  ami  also  to  proAumt  the  heaving  out 
of  plants  through  alternate  freezing  and 
thaAving.  The  protection  of  trees  and 
shrubs  is  usualfy  a  mulch  four  to  six 
inches  deep  of  well-rotted  manure  Oc¬ 
casionally  newl.v-i>lanted  large  trees  need 
protection  oA'er  Winter  to  acclimate  tliem  ; 
in  this  case  they  sliould  be  given  a  mulch 
at-  the  roots,  Avhile  the  tops  should  be  tied 
close  to  the  main  trunk,  covered  Avitli  six; 
inches  of  hay  or  straAV,  and  finally  tieiT 
Avith  burlap.  Where  available,  hemlock 
houghs  may  he  used  in  place  of  straAA’'  and 
burlap. 

IMauy  Rhododendrons  need  Winter  pro¬ 
tection!  and  they  should  always  he  rdanted 
AA'here  protected  from  Avind  and  nid-dny 
sun.  for  these  broad-leaved  evergreens 
suffer  severely  from  sunscald.  An  excel¬ 
lent  metliod  of  Winter  protection  is  to 
use  a  mulch  of  leaves  10  to  12  inches 
deep,  additional  shelter  being  provided,  if 
necessary,  by  tall  evergreen  houghs  stuck 
in  the  ground  and  bent  over  the  tops  of 
the  plants 

In  localities  whore  climbing  roses  suf¬ 
fer  from  Avinter-killing.  the  long  canes 
should  be  laid  doAvn,  pegged  to  the 
ground,  and  coA'ored  with  a  mulch  of  soil 
10  inches  deep  combined  Avith  a  light 
layer  of  manure  on  top.  mere  mat  of 
straAV  placed  around  the  canes  on  the 
trellis  Avill  be  of  little  avail  in  seviwe 
Avoather.  It  is  essential  in  coA’ering  the 
vines  that  no  portion  he  loft  exposed, 
otherAvise  the  entire  cane  above  the  dead 
section  Avill  liavi*  to  he  removed,  nullify- 
iug  the  Avhole  procedure.  The  tender 
n>ses  should  he  i)rotected  by  hilling  loose 
.soil  around  each  plant  to  a  dejith  of  six 
or  eight  inches  and  mulching  the  entire 
beds  with  a  three  to  four-inch  covering 
of  well  rotted.  straAv.v  manure.  The  Avood 
above  the  mulch  Avill  shrivel  and  die  dur¬ 
ing  Winter,  but  since  the  floAvers  are 
borne  upon  new  Avood  in  the  Spring,  no 


damage  is  done.  The  mulch  should  be 
put  on  just  before  continuous  cold 
weather  sets  in  and  removed  as  soon  as 
the  ’sap  begins  to  floAV  in  the  Spring. 
Failure  to  remove  the  mulch  in  the  Spring 
Avill  cause  a  spindly  growth  which  may  be 
killed  back  by  late  frosts.  Small  beds 
may  he  covered  by  jilacing  a  Avooden 
frame  around  the  bed  and  stuffing  it  Avith 
straw  or  hay.  Boxes,  barrels  and  other 
contrivance"  may  be  n.sed.  providing  care 
is  taken  to  avoid  smothering  plants  or  al- 
loAAfing  Avater  to  stand  at  the  roots. 

In  loose  sandy  soils  the  herbaceous  per¬ 
ennials  need  but  little  protection  besides 
tlieir  natural  covering  of  dead  branches 
and  leaves.  IIoAvever,  a  light  mulch  two 
to  three  inches  deep  placed  over  perennial 
beds  after  the  ground  has  frozen  is  bene- 
fifial.  particularly  in  heavy  soils  Avhere 
heaving  is  liable  to  take  place.  Too  heavy 
a  covering  has  a  tendmicy  to  rot  the 
croAviis  of  such  biennials  as  Digitalis, 
Camiiannla,  etc.,  and  a  lieavy  snoAvfall 
Avithout  ttuy  mulch  is  usually  the  best  pro- 


CJonirnat  in  Qroirih  of  Untreated  and 
FAcctrified  Plants.  Fig.  6S5 

tectlon.  Young  herbaceous  perennials  j 
aiid  pansies  are  best  Avintered  over  in  ; 
cold-frames.  The  plants  should  be  al-  ; 
lowed  to  freeze  and  straAV  mats  then  be 
placed  over  the  frames.  Sufficient  light 
and  ventilation  should  he  afforded  tu  pre¬ 
vent  the  plants  from  rotting,  hut  not 
enough  to  thaAV  them  out,  and  early  in 
tlie  Spring  the  mats  should  he  removed. 


Cutting  Out  Poplar  Trees 

Some  poplar  trees  on  my  lawn  give  too 
much  shade,  and  I  wish  to  remove  part  of 
the  trees.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  the  i 
roots  dug  out  after  trees  are  chopped 
down,  or  Avill  they  rot  in  the  ground? 
Help  is  so  scarce  here  that  I  Avaut  to  ro- 
mo\-e  them  in  the  easiest  way. 

(,’ohoes,  N.  Y.  MRS.  AV.  c.  h. 

If  the  trees  are  Carolina  poplars,  and 
they  are  cut  slightly  below  the  surface 
and  graded  over,  there  Avill  be  no  trouble. 
If  cut  above  the  surface  and  the  stumTis 
left  standing,  it  is  probable  that  a  vig- 
erous  crop  of  sprouts  (pollard.s)  will 


The  ^‘Electrifier”  for  Garden  Use. 

Fig.  (536 

appear  near  the  periphery  of  the  stump. 
If  they  are  of  the  variety  commonly 
called  Balm  of  Gilead,  there  are,  even 
now,  numerous  little  nodes,  or  “knees,” 
appearing  above  the  surface,  at  various 
places  on  the  lawn.  If  the  trees  are  cut, 
sprouts  will  appear  from  these  next  sea¬ 
son,  but  the.v  can  easily  be  removed  by 
cutting  and  removing  the  knee.s.  If  of 
other  varieties  of  poplar  there  will  be  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  trouble.  For  removing  from  the 
lawn,  the  soil  should  be  removed  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  expose  the  roots,  and  the  tree 
cut  .iust  beloAV  the  surface.  Then  the 
soil  should  be  replaced  and  a  feAV  shovel¬ 
fuls  added  if  necessary  to  restore  the 
grade.  Thus  cutting  will  require  a  little 
more  time  thau  to  cut  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  but  the  ’"’verage  of  the  tree  will 
enable  one  to  remove  the  stump  in  one- 
tenth  the  time  that  it  could  be  removed 
at  tAvo  operations.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 


Mrs,  P.arker  :  “  ’Ave  you  taken  a  con¬ 
stitutional.  Granny?”  Old  Lady  (Avho 
has  a'  confirmed  habit  of  appropriating 
other  people's  property)  :  “You  mind  yer 
OAvn  business ;  I  ain’t  taken  nothing  be¬ 
longing  to  you.” — London  Tatler. 


exisv:. 

them. 


Hardie  Sprayers  Make 
Fruit  Profits  Sure 

Over  40,000  Hardie  High  Pressure  Sprayers 
in  nationwide  use.  They  are  dependable — 
always  on  the  jot)  and  free  from  complicated, 
trouble-making  construction.  And  they  have 
big  capacity  and  all  the  pressure  required. 
Nineteen  years’  experience  has  taught  how  to  build 
better  sprayers — to  meet  spraying  needs  as  they  actually 
Hardie  machines  are  easy  to  operate.  Do  not  need  an  expert  to  handle 
Every  part  easily  and  quickly  accessible. 

HARDIE  SPRAYER  PUMPS 

The  simplest  pumps  made.  Famous  for  their  long  life  and  low  upkeep.  Many 
growers  are  renewing  and  increasing  the  capacity  of  their  sprayers  by  putting  on 
a  Hardie  Pump.  Made  in  different  sizes  ana  capacities  to  fit  your  needs. 

Hardie  Pumps  have  manganese  steel  drop  forged 
crankshaft, bronze  bearings — a  regulator  that  takes 
all  the  load  off  the  engine  when  the  nozzles  are 
closed.  Acts  quick  as  lightning.  A  regulator 
that  contains  only  one  valve — located  at  top. 

Easy  to  remove.  Threadless  valvecages. 

Smoothest  running  pump  on  the  marxet. 

Write  for  Hardie  catalog,  describing 
Hardie  spraying  devices,  Including  ine 
new  $12.00  Hardie  Orchard  Gun. 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  CO. 

Hudson,  Mich. 

BrsDches  ia  Portland,  Ore.;  Kansas  City,  Mo„ 

Haferitown,  Md.;  Brockport,  N.Y. 


Over  a 
Billion  Dollars 

is  the  estimated  annual  loss  on  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.  from  insect  pests. 

What^s  YOUR  Share? 

The  war  demands  increased  pro- 
chiction  and  conservation  of  crops. 

SPRAYS  THAT  PAYS 


KEY BRAND 


INSECTICIDES 

WILL  HELP  YOU  SAVE  THE  CROPS 

A’our  dealer  can  supply  you— or,  if  not.  we  will 
s'lip  direettoyoo.  Write  today  forFREEbook. 
State  your  dealer’s  name  and  address. 

T/tt  Govimment  atks  that  you  order  early 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

14  Bayview  Ave„  Jersey  City,  No 


BUY  YOUR 

ROOFING 


PRICES 

k^SLASHED 


roofing  just  as  I  have  saved  money 
forBOO.OCO  farmers  on  fencing.  Get 
free  Catalog  Folder  today— it 
meanssavingof  dollars  to  you. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE 
«,  WIRE  CO. 

Roofing  Dept.P 

Cleveland,  O. 


quick 

*  Write  today  fof^^ 
my  Ready  Koof-'B. 
ing  Bargain  Of- 

_  fers— a  style  of  fiC 

roofing  for  every  purpose  at  sK 
LOW  PRICES.  You  can  save  Ki 
money  by  buying  your  roofing  ^ 

Av  DirecSfrom-Factory  —  Freight -Prepaid  iy 

save  you  money  on  Guaranteed 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  $5.20  to  $160.  FREE 
TRIAL.  Write  for  catalog. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 

Ospt.  E-3740  Filbert  SL,  Phil>delphi«.Pa. 
Dealers  —  Write  for  contract. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIOE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
■with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
into  coats  (for  men  and  -women),  rohes, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
fur  goods  will  cost  you  jess  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  -x'orth  more. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
Information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  freight  both  ways ;  about  our 
safe  dyeing  process  on  cow  and  iiorse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins:  about  tho 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an- 
bther  -we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  lino  fur  garments, 
ivith  prices  ;  also  fur  garments  remod* 

Bled  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  cither  book  by 
i’our  correct  address  naming  wun  n.  or 
both  books  if  you  need  botli.  Address 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
671  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Your  chance  is  in  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
business  opportunities  offer  you  independence. 
Farm  lands  Sll  to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated  lands 
$.3.5  to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $2,000  loan 
in  improvements,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan 
of  livestock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  per¬ 
sonal  property  or  livestock.  Good  markets, 
churches,  schools,  I'oads,  telephones.  Excel¬ 
lent  climate — crops  and  livestock  prove  it. 
.Special  horaeseekers’  fare  certificates.  Write 
for  free  booklets.  Allan  Cameron,  General 
.Superintendent  Land  Branch,  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway,  519  Ninth  Avenue.  Calgary, 
Alberta. 


9Qfi.&frpFann  ? mtl'shomi-ailroad 
C 1  dl  lU  town  j  large  sugar- 
_iish;  valuable  timber  lot;  spring  water; 
ample  buildings;  28  cows;  B  horses;  tools  and  crops  in¬ 
cluded.  $10,000;  partca-sh.  Income  last  year,  $6,000.  Write 
PERRY  FARM  AGENCY,  -  Cana|oharie,  New  York 


SKUNKS  and  aU  kinds  of 

RAW  FURS  wanted 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  UST 

/  am  member  of  Raw  Fur 
Merchants  Association, 
City  of  New  York 
Twenty-two  years  in  business 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE, 
Trade  JIark  284  Bridge  St.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

THe  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St-,  New  York 


Your  Ford 

made  into  a  12  to  14 
Horse  Power  Port¬ 
able  Farm  Engine  in 
a  few  minutes  time. 
Has  an  auxiliary 
cooling  fan  and  is 
connected  direct  to 
engine.  No  wear  on 
car  or  tires.  Saws 
wood,  grinds  feed, 
fills  silos,  husks  corn 
and  a  thousand  other 
things. 


THE  PERFECTION  BELT  POWER  ATTACHMENT 

has  a  clutch  pulley  in  front  and  in  line  with  the  car  making  it  so  easy  to 
line  up  anywhere  with  the  machine  you  want  to  drive.  Better  and  more 
economical  than  a  gasoline  engi  le.  Ask  us  about  it. 


THE  ASHLAND  PRODUCTS  CO. 


50  Virginia  Avenue 


ASHLAND,  OHIO 


1334 


■Uhe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

TIJE  BVSiyESS  FARMER'S  RARER 
A  Xaflonnl  Wceklj  Journnl  for  Country  and  ^uburhan  Ilomeit 

Established  isio 

riibliKbrd  nerklf  hj  Ihr  Rural  Piibliahlnp  Oorapany,  833  tVr«t  30t!i  Street,  New  Tor’k 
llERnr.RT  tv.  COLLi.vowoOD,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  I>rr.i/)S,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

^Vm.  F.  DtLixi.v.  Secretary.  Mbs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  Atstociate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  oonntrie.u  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  equal  to  8s.  Cd.,  or 
814  marks,  or  1014  franc.s.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  JIatter. 

Advertising  rates,  7.5  cents  per  agate  line — 7  word.s.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders, 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  mlmit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  lo.ss 
to  i>aid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publiely  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonc.st 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
resjionsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  Imnkrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  yOu  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  wiien  writing  the  advertiser. 


I'le.qfip  send  me  your  paper  for  another  year.  I  am 
surpri.sed  that  you  haven’t  raised  the  price.  You  can’t 
put  out  a  paper  like  it  for  the  money,  and  ever  expect 
to  get  rich  ;  that’s  a  cinch.  The  only  papi'r  that  gives 
rvfryone  a  square  deal,  the  farmer’s  friend ;  I  would 
rather  do  without  all  of  the  other  papei-s  I  take  than 
The  R.  N.-Y.  We  farm  here  entirely  different  from 
Uie  Eastern  way,  but  I’ve  never  found  yet  one  single 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  was  not  worth  the  year’s 
sub.scriptiou  price.  My  very  best  wishes  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  G.  8.  GORIX)N. 

Washington. 

NO.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  get  rich  publishing 
a  paper  like  The  R.  N.-Y.  Any  new.spaper 
man  will  tell  you  that.  We  have  no  desire  to  “get 
rich’’  out  of  war  conditions.  No  patriotic  American 
expects  to  do  that.  We  keep  up  the  quality  of  our 
liaper  and  try  to  increase  its  spirit  and  value  as  an 
expression  of  confidence  in  our  old  friends  and  read- 
er.s.  We  give  them  our  best  and  they  appreciate  it 
and  will  .show  their  appreciation  when  this  war  ex¬ 
citement  is  over. 

* 

The  hardest  thing  to  break  is  a  well-fixed  habit. 

The  thing  that  has  most  to  do  with  fixing  the 
habit  is  a  precedent.  Most  of  us  begin  to  do  things 
in  a  certain  Avay  because  others  before  us  began 
doing  .so,  and  others  around  us  do  the  .same  because 
their  fathers  did.  The  great  majority  of  us  inherit 
our  politics,  our  methods  of  thought  and  our  preju¬ 
dices  about  as  we  do  the  color  of  our  eyes  or  hair. 
The  strange  iiart  of  it  is  that  we  do  not  realize  it, 
and  often  think  we  are  very  open-minded  and  free, 
when  in  reality  we  work  around  and  around  'in  a 
little  ring.  Some  people  through  study  or  hard  ex¬ 
perience  or  natural  unrest  and  curiosity  enlarge  this 
ring  of  action  a  little.  They  get  a  little  clearer  view 
of  duty  and  right,  and  wonder  why  others  do  not 
jump  ahead  at  their  advice  and  their  theories.  The 
great  slow-thinking  masses  of  humanity  will  not  and 
cannot  jump  or  run  ahead  into  progres.s.  They  are 
tied  to  habit  and  precedent.  These  are  not  to  be 
beaten  down  with  a  club.  Such  a  form  of  attack 
only  toughens  them.  You  can  only  substitute  one 
habit  for  another  by  making  a  man  think.  Thinking 
is  hard  work,  and  man  will  not  usually  thank  you 
for  making  him  think. 

» 

Knitting  yarn  for  soldiers’  .and  sailors'  sweaters  is 
now  S4.8(>  and  .^o.GO  a  iiound ;  that  at  $4.36  is  the 
kind  1  bought  last  year  for  $3.20  at  retail.  That  at 
$.0.60  is  like  what  I  bought  at  wholesale  for  .$3  per  lb., 
last  Spring,  then  about  $3.84  at  retail.  E.  B. 

OF  all  the  “profiteei'ing"  Avhich  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  in  this  country  during  the  war  this  ex¬ 
tortionate  price  on  knitting  wool  is  the  meanest. 
That  is  true  because  the  demand  for  tlie  wool  is 
inspired  bj’  the  finest  motives.  We  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  any  explanation  from  Washington — 
or  anywhere  else — for  this  abominable  hold-up.  The 
price  of  raw  wool  was  fixed  or  assigned  by  the 
government  to  the  loss  of  our  farmers.  Yet  the 
prices  for  what  is  made  out  of  the  wool  have  soared 
'ky  high.  What  is  the  great  idea?  Why  should 
prices  for  what  the  farmer  sells  be  nailed  down  to 
the  ground,  while  when  his  wife  and  daughter  buy 
tbe  same  products  back  these  prices  mount  up  like 
a  skylark? 

» 

.\t.tiiougii  only  a  recent  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y’., 

1  wish  to  make  use  of  the  advantages  you  offer  in  giv¬ 
ing  information  to  those  who  want  to  know  about  grow¬ 
ing  things.  I  have  taken  a  strong  fancy  to  your  paper, 
although  I  have  re.sided  in  the  city  all  my  years,  and 
know  very  little  of  farm  life.  However,  since  I  became 
one  of  your  readers,  that  little  is  beginning  to  expand, 
as  the  weekly  perusal  of  The  R.  N.-Y’.  is  a  liberal 
education  in  itself.  You  have  a  great  field  before  you  in 
ac(]uainting  the  city  man  with  conditions  on  the  farm. 

XPERT ENCE  has  taught  us  that  the  differences 
between  city  and  countrj’  people  are  mostly 
due  to  false  doctrines  preached  and  promulgated  by 
a  small  class  of  interested  people.  What  the  French 
c.alled  “the  third  estate”  represented  the  grerit  middle 


class  of  working  people  who  come  in  between  the 
ruling  aristocrats  and  the  serving  laborers.  This 
“third  estate”  carried  the  energy,  the  .sound  ambi¬ 
tion,  the  inventive  genius,  the  skilled  industry  and 
the  true  patriotism  of  the  nation.  Through  long 
years  this  class  of  people  struggled  for  common 
rights  and  finally  won  them.  In  this  country  the 
“plain  people”  who  woi’k  for  a  living  and  provide 
the  energy  and  skilled  labor  represent  the  class 
which  finally  rose  to  power  in  France.  These  people 
are  not  all  in  the  country  or  all  in  town.  Some  are 
producers  of  food — others  are  handlers  and  con- 
sumer.s.  No  matter  what  they  do  or  where  they 
live,  they  have  fundamental  intere.sts  in  common, 
and  they  should  not  fight  or  antagonize  each  other. 
It  has  been  to  the  interest  of  the  handlers  and  mid¬ 
dlemen  to  make  the  city  con.sumers  believe  that  the 
farmers  are  “profiteers”  and  thus  re.sponsible  for 
high  retail  price.s.  The  object  of  that  is  to  create 
trouble  and  suspicion,  so  that  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  the  great  body  of  consumers  to  act  with  the 
farmers  either  politically  or  in  a  business  way. 
Neither  the  farmers  nor  the  consumers  are  strong 
enough,  acting  alone,  to  obtain  the  marketing  and 
distributing  rights  which  belong  to  them.  Thus,  if 
they  can  be  kept  apart  through  suspicion  or  ill- 
feeling  on  both  sides,  conditions  mu.st  grow  worse 
instead  of  better.  ’The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  make  the  more  thoughtful  class  of  city 
people  understand  the  true  situation.  We  do  not 
think  any  .sound  and  lasting  refonn  in  food  distri¬ 
bution  can  be  worked  out  until  a  fair  proportion  of 
city  people  can  be  made  to  see  the  justice  of  the 
farmer’s  position.  ’That  is  one  great  rea.son  why  we 
talk  “35-ceut  dollar”  and  spend  time  exposing  the 
foolish  and  malicious  statements  made  by  the  city 
papers.  We  know  from  correspondence  that  we  are 
gaining  ground  and  we  ask  all  serious-minded  coun¬ 
try  people  to  help.  We  are  going  on  in  future  Lssues 
to  tell  what  they  can  do. 

W- 

That  is  a  new  and  hajipy  chapter  in  the  “back- 
to-the-land”  story  on  page  1327.  If  there  could 
be  more  such  transactions  i-ural  life  would  be  more 
promising.  ’This  young  man  could  not  have  bought 
that  farm  if  the  owner  had  not  been  willing  to  bank 
or  his  character.  No  bank  or  trust  company  or 
private  money-lender  Avould  have  accepted  the  note 
as  the  owner  did.  He  did  it  because  he  made  a  fair 
piofit  and  knew  that  young  man  Avould  make  a  good 
citizen.  ’The  town  needed  him,  and  he  had  no  other 
chance  of  getting  a  farm.  He  establi.shed  credit  at 
the  bank  by  paying  his  first  note,  but,  of  course,  the 
bank  could  not  take  a  mortgage  for  more  than  half 
the  value  of  the  property.  The  owner  took  his  risk 
on  the  balance,  and  all  won  out,  becau.se  the  farmer 
was  a  worker  and  the  shortage  of  timber  and  fuel 
gave  him  a  chance  to  realize  promptly  on  his  pur¬ 
chase.  Let  no  back-to-the-lander  think  he  can  do  the 
same — with  no  farming  experience  and  without  war 
prices  for  timber.  There  are  other  land-owners  who 
might  well  consider  this  incident.  Mhny  a  deserving 
young  man  goes  through  life  denied  the  right  to  own 
a  farm  because  he  lacks  capital  and  has  no  security 
except  his  character  and  his  ability. 

» 

NOW  that  “the  melancholy  days  have  come,”  with 
feed  prices  out  of  sight,  many  poultrymen  are 
stud.ving  this  new  idea  of  lighting  the  chicken-houses 
at  night.  Some  years  ago  when  this  plan  was  lii’st 
suggested  it  was  laughed  out  of  court  as  a  joke. 
“Who  expects  to  fool  a  hen?”  Avas  the  deciding  ques¬ 
tion.  It  Avas  voted  “all  'imagination.”  A  dry  experi¬ 
ment  will  take  the  sap  out  of  most  imaginations,  but 
the  more  they  applied  figures  to  the  idea  the  better 
it  stood  up  and  proved  itself.  In  parts  of  the  Far 
West  Ave  are  told  that  this  plan  of  keeping  the 
poultry-houses  lighted  until  nine  o’clock  or  so  is  con¬ 
sidered  about  as  profitable  as  keeping  the  hens  Avell 
provided  Avith  green  food.  It  seems  that  Avhen  a  hen 
goes  to  sleep  at  dark  and  gets  up  Avith  the  light  in 
Winter  she  overdoes  the  resting  part  of  life.  At 
any  rate,  Avith  three  or  four  extra  hours  in  the  light 
she  manufactures  more  eggs.  The  hen  is  the  one 
Avorker  on  the  farm  who  appreciates  daylight  saving 
and  addition. 

■8 

IT  is  evident  to  us  that  a  large  majority  of  our 
readers  in  NeAv  York  favor  national  prohibition. 

A  great  majority  of  them  voted  at  the  last  election 
for  members  of  the  Legislature  Avho  are  ready  to 
ratify  the  national  amendment  The  R.  N.-Y. 
stands  for  Avhat  a  majority  of  its  readers  demand. 
I.ong  experience  has  taught  us  that  when  such  a 
majority,  after  thought  and  study.  faA-or  a  public 
nieasure,  such  a  measure  is  right  and  acceptable  for 
country  people.  We  therefore  stand  Avith  our  read- 
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ers.  The  next  Legislature  will  contain  a  majority 
in  both  branches  of  men  who  know  they  were  elected 
for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  the  amendment.  There 
are  certain  politicians  AA* *ho  do  not  AA’ant  such  ratifi- 
catiop,  and  they  will  delay  or  prevent  it  if  they  can 
Their  favorite  plan  is  to  organize  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  by  electing  officers  who  are  opposed  to 
ratification.  With  such  an  organization  a  few  strong 
men  can  hold  up  any  measure  and  prevent  a  vote 
on  it.  There  is  grave  danger  that  this  scheme  will 
be  worked  this  Winter.  It  AA’ill  do  no  good  to  wake 
up  next  Spring  and  try  to  influence  the  Legislature 
after  the  “machine’’  has  been  put  together  and  well 
oiled.  We  must  “control  the  beginnings”  if  we  ever 
expect  to  influence  this  Legi.slature.  Therefore 
every  man  and  Avoman  in  Ncav  York  who  belieA’es 
in  ratification  should  get  right  after  their  repre.senta- 
tives  and  tell  them  plainly  that  both  houses  (the 
Senate  in  particular)  must  be  organized  so  as  to 
give  the  “dry”  element  control.  Do  not  neglect  this 
if  you  really  want  that  amendment  ratified. 

» 

When  the  American  gardeners  now  in  France  return 
I  look  to  see  a  neAV  impetus  showing  in  several  depart¬ 
ments  of  gardening  and  horticulture.  g.  a. 

O  do  Ave.  The  public  kuoAvs  little  of  the  vast 
busine.ss  in  gardening  which  has  been  conducted 
behind  the  battle  lines.  ,Tust  as.  in  this  country,  the 
small  backyard  or  toAvn-lot  gardens  helped  out  the 
food  supply,  the  great  AAmr  gardens  in  France  helped 
feed  the  anuy.  We  haA^e  heard  from  several  of  our, 
readers  who  were  detailed  for  this  garden  Avork 
under  the  best  of  Fi’ench  gardeners.  These  young 
men  wfill  come  back  Avith  many  new  ideas  and  much 
enthusiasm.  We  shall  feel  the  effect  of  it  all 
through  our  agricultui’e,  and  our  army  has  not  only 
learned  new  arts  of  peace — it  has  also  taught  them 
Many  prosperous  and  skilled  French  farmers  have 
been  living  contentedly  in  houses  Avhich  lack  wdial 
AA-e  call  common  conveniences.  They  lack  tools  and 
equipment  which  the  Amertean  farmer  must  have. 
For  in.stance,  Avhile  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  transplanted  crops  the  transplanting, 
machines  which  are  so  useful  here  are  unknown  in 
France  and  Germany.  While  our  Amencans  have 
learned  neAv  methods  they  haA’e  taught  the  French¬ 
man  the  need  of  new  machines,  and  there  will  be 

an  increased  trade  from  this  country  in  consequence 
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TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  Px*of.  W.  A.  Henry, 
then  in  the  prime  of  life,  conducted  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  live  stock  and  feeding  in  the  Breeders'  Ga¬ 
zette.  Much  less  AA’as  then  known  about  the  science 
of  feeding,  but  th'is  practical  depai’tment  was  without 
doubt  the  most  useful  thing  of  the  sort  ever  attempt¬ 
ed  up  to  that  time.  It  did  much  to  change  the  farm¬ 
ing  of  the  Nortlnvest.  That  Avas  then  a  wheat-groAv- 
ing  section,  most  of  the  wheat  feed  being  sent  away 
to  stockmen  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Prof 
Henry  took  a  large  part  in  shoAving  farmers  in  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Minnesota  that  they  should  keep  these 
wheat  feeds  at  home  and  keep  more  stock  to  con¬ 
sume  them.  We  believe  our  ueAv  department  oi 
“Live  Stock  ^Matters,”  now  conducted  by  Prof.  F.  C. 
-Minkler,  Avill  grow  into  the  most  useful  and  practical 
discus.sion  of  live  stock  and  its  relation  to  farming 
that  has  appeared  since  Henry’s  time.  We  Avant  you 
to  watch  the  development  of  this  department.  We 
intend  to  make  it  so  useful  and  interesting  that  nc 
stockman  can  afford  to  be  Avithout  it. 


Brevities 

Winter  still  seems  a  distant  proposition. 

Yes,  the  pessimist  is  usually  a  post.  You  wish  you 
had  missed  him. 

Can  you  find  a  cultivated  farm  in  the  State  of  Cou- 
necticut  which  Avill  not  respond  to  an  application  ol 
lime? 

The  calf  does  not  need  cream,  but  it  must  have  somf 
milk.  You  can  take  out  the  cream  and  substitutf 
cheaper  fats. 

There  seems  to  be  more  Fall  plowing  this  year  than 
we  have  ever  seen  before  in  our  section.  Of  course, 
this  kills  the  chance  for  a  cover  crop. 

It  is  said  that  the  Germans  have  taken  the  best  ol 
the  Belgian  draft  horses  to  Germany  to  be  used  for 
breeding.  This  has  brought  out  a  uoav  name  for  tht 
late  Kaiser — “the  biggest  horsethief  in  the  world.” 

Prof.  G.  W.  Cara'er  of  ’Tuskeegee  has  found  in  the 
sweet  potato  a  beautiful  brown  dye,  well  adapted  to  col¬ 
oring  leather.  ’The  SAveet  potato  is  developing  nearly  as 
many  uses  as  the  cottonseed. 

The  article  on  lime  Avash  or  cold-water  paints  hae 
started  up  quite  a  discussion.  Many  farmers  say  they 
are  not  worth  using.  One  man  claims  to  have  used 
plain  buttermilk  with  red  lead  mixed  in  it  and  found 
it  a  good  barn  paint. 
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American  Farmers  and  the  War 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  farmers  of  America  begin 
to  realize  that  what  they  have  done  is  the  greatest  and 
most  splendid  patriotic  service  rendered  by  any  class  of 
onr  people  in  the  Great  War.  Without  adequate  laboi*, 
credit,  or  farm  supplies,  neglected  by  the  Government, 
.misunderstood  and,  abxised  by  the  city  press,  neverthe¬ 
less  the  farmers  produced  the  food  we  had  to  have. 
When  it  seemed  to  those  who  really  knew  that  human 
strength  could  not  suffice.  American  farmers  grew  the 
two  giT.at  crops  without  which  we  would  have  lost  the 
war..  Their  wonderful  achievement  was  accomplished  in 
the  face  of  difficulties  that  were  wholly  unnecessary. 

Three  great  blunders  w’ei’e  made  in  dealing  with  food 
production  while  we  were  at  war.  The  first  was  in  giv¬ 
ing  our  principal  attention  to  the  conservation  of  what 
food  we  had  instead  of  to  the  production  of  more  food. 
If  even  a  small  part  of  the  effort  and  exhortation  which 
have  been  devoted  to  saving  food  had  been  given  to 
growing  more  food,  there  would  have  been  vastly  more 
fowl  available,  and  most  of  the  painful  need  for  saving 
would  have  been  done  away. 

The  second  blunder  was  in  failing  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  farmer  to  get  enough  labor,  farm  supplies,  and 
credit  to  give  him  a  reasonable  chance  to  raise  the 
crops  the  nation  and  the  world  required. 

The  third  blunder  was  in  excluding  the  farmer  from 
partnership  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  especially 
from  that  i)art  of  it  which  had  to  do  with  food  supply. 
Yet.  according  to  the  United  States  Census,  a  full  half 
of  all  our  people  live  in  the  country  and  in  small  villages 
and  towns,  which  are  for  the  most  part  dependent  on 
farming  for  their  prosperity,  and  which  have  the  same 
interests  and  the  same  outlook  as  the  farming  communi¬ 
ties  which  lie  about  them. 

In  spite  of  all  these  blunders,  needless,  dangerous,  and 
exasperating  as  they  were,  the  farmers  w'ent  ahead  and 
won  out.  There  has  been  nothing  finer  outside  of  the 
conduct  of  our  men  at  the  front. 

Although  the  guns  are  silent  at  last,  for  the  American 
farmers  the  war  is  not  yet  ended.  They  have  been 
fighting  the  Germans  by  sending  men  abroad  and  raising 
food  at  home.  But  now  that  our  own  splendid  boys, 
side  by  side  with  the  wonderful  fighters  of  our  Allies, 
have  beaten  the  Germans  into  submission,  the  farmers 
of  America  cannot  lay  down  their  fighting  tools.  Two 
great  armies  are  still  to  be  defeated.  One  is  world 
famine,  which  can  be  prevented  only  if  the  fanners  of 
the  United  States  keep  up  their  marvelous  record.  The 
of  her  is  the  persistent  refusal  of  common  justice  and  a 
fair  share  in  our  government  to  the  men  who  feed  us  all. 

Our  farmers  have  seen  their  Government  advancing 
hundreds  (if  not  thousands)  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
hel))  other  industries,  but  not  to  help  them.  They  have 
seen  a  limit  set  on  the  price  of  what  they  have  to  sell, 
but  not  on  the  price  of  what  they  have  to  buy.  Their 
own  problems  were  decided  for  them,  and  very  often 
wrongly  decided,  without  their  being  consulted.  But 
looking  beyond  the  ignorance  and  shortsightedness  of 
officials,  in  the  presence  of  the  Nation’s  need,  they  forgot 
everything  but  their  duty  as  Americans,  and  they 
brought  to  pa.ss  what  seemed  altogether  impossible.  All 
honor  to  the  men  who  set  patriotism  above  party,  dit,- 
regarded  abuse  and  neglect,  turned  their  backs  upon 
selfish ne.ss  and  resentment,  and  in  the  face  of  the  great¬ 
est  difficulties  accomplished  what  the  .safety  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  the  world  ab.solutely  required. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  since  the  Civil  War  this 
nation  has  been  managed  by  city  men  for  the  advantage 
of  city  people.  Laws  and  i)olicies  have  been,  and  are 
still,  in  city  hands.  For  exami)le.  there  are  today  in 
Congress  031  members  in  both  houses;  and  only  eight 
of  them  even  claim  to  be  farmers.  One-third  cd’  our 
people  live  on  the  farm  ;  and  all  of  our  people  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  farm;  yet  only  one  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  our  lawmakers  are  farmers.  If  an  exact  pro¬ 
portion  were  possible  or  practicable,  which  it  is  not,  no 
less  than  178  of  our  Congressmen  would  be  farmers. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  farmers  of  America 
have  no  desire  to  deprive  other  classes  in  our  population 
of  the  proper  influence  and  just  representation  which  is 
their  due.  Conditions  which  are  unfair  in  the  case  of 
the  farmers  would  be  equally  unfair  if  applied  to  others. 
What  the  farmers  want  is  justice  all  around- 

F.very  farmer  knows  that  ever  since  the  Civil  War 
what  the  Government  has  done  to  help  the  farmer  has 
been  done  still  more  to  help  the  city  man.  Even  in  the 
matter  of  food  production,  the  city  man’s  point  of  view 
has  been  in  control.  What  the  city  man  wanted  was 
cheap  food.  Therefore  what  was  done  for  the  fanner 
was  directed  almost  without  exception  toward  helping 
or  inducing  him  to  grow  cheap  food.  But  what  the 
farmer  got  for  himself  and  his  wife  and  family  out  of 
what  he  produced  was  a  wholly  different  matter. 

All  this  is  wrong  and  ought  to  stop.  That  is  why 
the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations  has  under¬ 
taken  to  find  out  just  what  the  farmers  of  America  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  entitled  to  in  the  reconstruction  after  the 
war.  To  find  out  just  what  you  want  is  the  first  step 
toward  getting  it.  When  a  farmers’  plan  of  recon- 
struc^-ion,  thus  formulated,  has  been  criticized,  corrected, 
and  adopted  by  the  organized  farmei«  of  America,  there 
will  be  a  real  chance  that  justice  for  the  farmer  can 
be  brought  out  of  the  great  changes  which  must  follow 
the  conclu.sion  of  peace.  But  the  whole  united  power 
behind  it  of  one-third  of  our  people,  the  farming  third, 
will  be  none  too  much  to  change  the  old  bad  order  and 
begin  the  new. 

There  ought  to  be  a  change.  If  the  farmers  of  Amer¬ 


ica  make  up  their  minds  to  get  that  change  they  can 
have  it.  To  get  it  they  must  go  after  it  all  together 
If  they  continue  to  scatter  their  forces  the  city  mind 
will  continue  to  dictate  and  decide  for  another  fifty  or 
one  hundred  years.  gifford  pinchot. 


Farm  Bureau  Membership  Campaign 

The  farm  bureaus  in  the  So  agricultural  counties  in 
New  York  State  are  making  many  plans  for  a  State¬ 
wide  membership  campaign  to  take  place  the  week  of 
November  25.  Efforts  are  being  made  by  many  of  the 
bureaus  to  increase  their  membership  materially.  Quotas 
have  been  assigned  by  the  executive  committees  of  the 
various  farm  bureau  associations  to  each  community 
committee  based  on  the  total  number  of  farms  in  one 
locality.  Most  of  the  campaigns  will  end  on  November 
.30,  or  at  the  annual  meetings  early  in  December.  It  is 
expected  that  the  present  membership  of  nearly  4.5.000 
will  be  increased  to  60,000  or  65.000.  There  are  now 
20  per  cent  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  members  of  the 
farm  bureaus.  Five  counties  have  over  40  per  cent  of 
the  farmers  members  of  the  bureau.  Nassau  County 
leads  with  47  per  cent. 

The  Federation  of  Farm  Bureau  Associations  which 
is  backing  this  campaign  urges  the  farmers  to  get  back 
of  the  bureaus  for  production  and  for  the  reconstruction 
period  after  the  war.  S.  L.  Strivings,  president  of  the 
Federation,  in  an  open  letter  to  the  farmers  of  the 
State,  says : 

‘Tn  the  shaping  of  new  policies  as  touching  the  food 
supply  of  the  nation,  farmers  must  have  a  large  part. 
We  do  not  wish  to  draw  lines  of  class  or  occupation, 
which  the  war  has  sc  largely  obliterated,  but  must 
center  ai’ound  the  business  of  farming,  which  must  be 
made  so  satisfying  as  to  its  returns  and  the  social  and 
intellectual  statufi  of  its  workers  that  it  will  compai'e 
favorably  with  other  occupations  whose  value  to  the 
nation  is  as  great. 

“No  agency  is  doing  moi-e  to  build  sanely  into  the 
nation’s  plans  an  orderly  program  for  the  weal  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  nation  than  our  farm  bureaus.  The 
fact  that  they  have  been  fair,  conservative  and  just  in 
their  woi’k  ;  that  they  have  worked  hand  in  hand  with 
the  nation’s  big  war  program  of  winning  the  war ;  that 
they  have  been  squarely  back  of  a  program  of  progress 
which  has  merited  the  approval  of  the  nation’s  best 
thinkers,  all  conspire  to  place  the  farm  bureau  in  the 
forefront  of  the  agencies  doing  the  task  of  making  sure 
and  strong  the  agricultural  foundation  upon  which  the? 
future  well-being  of  the  nation  must  rest. 

“It  seems  reasonably  clear  that  the  nation  will  be 
ready  to  coiiperate  in  a  big  program  to  insure  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  agriculture  if  agriculture  demonstrates  by  its 
united  form  and  the  clearness  and  justice  of  its  de¬ 
mands  that  it  has  the  vital  force  of  the  millions  of 
strong  men  of  the  country  behind  the  plans.  It  is  but 
reasonable  to  expect  that  farmers  everywhere  will  see 
this,  and  that  they  will  be  a  part  of  our  wprk.” 

Farmers  are  making  greater  use  of  the  bureaus  this 
year  than  ever  before.  The  Government  has  woi-ked 
largely  through  the  bureaus  in  its  campaign  for  in¬ 
creased  food  production,  or  in  securing  information  of 
value  which  would  help  in  its  \var  program!  Farmers 
are  backing  the  bureaus  more  and  more  each  year,  as 
they  better  understand  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the 
fact  that  the  type  of  work  carried  on  in  each  community 
depends  upon  themselves.  T. 


Improving  New  York  Drainage  Laws 

.  I  notice  an  editorial  in  Thf,  B.  N.-Y.,  page  1294,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  need  of  a  simplified  drainage  law.  That  need 
has  long  been  apparent,  but  the  State  Constitution 
stands  as  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  much  improvement. 
To  prepare  the  way  to  meet  present-day  conditions  I 
olTered  a  concurrent  resolution  in  the  T.egislature  to 
amend  the  State  Constitution  last  AYinter,  which  if  it 
shouhl  be  adopted,  will  permit  the  enactment  of  laws 
very  much  needed  in  that  respect. 

.\ft(‘r  overcoming  determined  opposition  by  prominent 
members  from  New  York  City  the  resolution  passed 
both  houses,  and  has  been  properly  advertised  this  Fall. 
If  it  should  pass  again  during  the  coming  session  of 
the  r.egislature,  and  be  approved  by  the  people  at  the 
next  general  election,  it  will  become  a  part  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  The  proposed  amendment  seeks  to  declare 
the  drainage  of  agricultural  or  swamp  lands  a  “public 
use”  instead  of  a  private  benefit,  as  at  present,  and 
provides  for  the  enactment  of  general  laws  to  meet  the 
.situation. 

To  give  all  the  relief  possible  at  present  I  introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  drainage  law,  going  as  far  as 
the  present  constitution  will  permit,  which  passed  and 
became  Chapter  445  of  the  laws  of  1918.  This  amend¬ 
ment  greatly  simplifies  and  cheapens  the  cost  of  obtain¬ 
ing  an  outlet  aei-oss  the  lands  of  an  unwilling  owner, 
but  it  doefi  not  go  far  enough  for  reasons  given  above. 
.Tudge  Bay  is  reported  to  have  said  recently  that  this 
was  the  most  important  agricultural  Iegi.slation  started 
in  this  State  in  fifty  years.  D.  P.  witter. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

GEOGBAPHY  A  PBOBLEM.— The  difficulties  in 
teaching  geography  in  Syracuse  schools  is  typical  of 
that  throughout  the  country  since  war  has  eradicated 
old  boundary  linee.  and  new  ones  are  indeterminate.  A 
special  committee  to  consider  the  problem  of  both  po¬ 
litical  and  commercial  geography  of  Central  Europe 
considered  the  question  for  three  hours,  and  concluded 
that  it  would  take  weeks  or  months  to  lay  out  a  new 
program.  No  immediate  change  will  be  made  in  the 
curriculum,  but  pupils  of  the  upper  grades  will  be  given 
a  special  course  in  latter-day  geography. 

BALLYING  TO  WAB  FUND.— Central  New  York 
counties  are  rallying  nobly  to  the  call  for  war  relief 
funds.  Cayuga  County  has  already  reported  .$115,000. 
Seneca  County  $52,000,  on  a  quota  of  only  $17,500. 
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OsTtego  County,  $19,000  from  four  of  its.  town!»  and 
Cortland  County,  $80,000. 

POTATO  SITUATION  TMPBOVED'.— Farmers  are 
much  better  pleased  with  the  new  potato  graders  now 
introduced.  The  si)ac(‘fi  are  smaller,  allowing  the  sale 
of  potatoes  that  heretofore  were  perfectly  good  for  food, 
but  that  had  bei-n  a  real  waste.  Prices  remain  about 
the  same,  around  $1  a  bushel. 

TTTE  NEW  YOBK  GUABT).  -Under  a  recent  law 
the  State  is  bound  to  have  a  military  force  of  at  least 
10.000  m.en  for-  home  protection.  Now'  that  an  armistice 
is  declared  the  question  is  asked,  “What  will  be  the 
future  of  the  New  York  Guard?”  With  the  federaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Guard  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
its  members  passed  completely  out  of  the  State  service 
and  when  they  return  will  be  mustered  out  of  military 
service.  They  can  only  re-enter  it  by  enlistment.  Col, 
Brown  of  the  Third  Begiment  believes  the  New  York 
Guard  will  be  more  popular  than  ever  the  National 
Guard  was,  excepting  for  a  period  follow'ing  the  Civil 
War.  At  present  there  are  20,000  men  in  the  New 
York  Guard — too  many,  he  believes.  He  thinks  the 
number  wall  be  reeluced  to  15,0(K),  and  that  they  will 
be  stationed  in  the  leading  cities,  and  that  competition 
for  membership  will  be  keen.  Millions  of  men  have  had 
a  taste  of  military  training  and  found  it  good,  and  to 
these  will  be  added  the  young  men  who  have  undergone 
military  training  in  the  schools  under  the  State  laws. 

CHTLDBEN’S  GABDENS.— The -Woman’s  Division 
of  the  State  Defense  Council,  through  county  and  com¬ 
munity  councils,  will  cooperate  with  the  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Department,  the  State  College  of  .Vgriculture  and  a 
representative  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education.  The 
latter  bureau  has  pledged  to  r.ai.se  $5().09().(K)0  worth  of 
foo<l  in  1919,  hoping  to  get  5,00().()00  children  to  raise 
at  least  $10  each.  Excellent  gai'den  work  has  already 
been  done  in  the  State  by  schoohs.  mothers’  clubs  and 
other  organizations.  But  such  gardens  have  not  ex¬ 
ceeded  50.000  in  number,  however,  while  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  calls  for  .300.000  next  year.  Plans  are  being  made 
to  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  with  a  central  office  in 
the  State  Education  Building  at  Albany,  from  which 
all  garden  work  will  be  directed.  Full  cooperation  of 
all  agencies  is  earnestly  desired  in  putting  the  garden 
program  over. 

BECONSTBUCTIGN  LOOMS.— Beconstruction  as 
it  affects  agriculture,  is  the  big  problem  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  in  its  fifty-second  annual  session.  On 
Tuesday  night  the  committee  in  charge  of  this,  with 
S.  A.  Atkeson  of  West  Virginia  as  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  nine,  had  practically  an  all-night  session  with 
39  propositions  to  consider.  The  order  went  on  record 
as  wanting  a  continuation  of  food  control  in  peace 
times,  sug^sting  a  Federal  Marketing  Commission,  with 
a  branch  in  each  State  of  the  Union.  The  Grange  has 
decided  that  it  will  be  more  active  in  Washington  in 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  farmere.  The  National 
Convention  made  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  or  any 
part  thereof  needed  to  establish  permanently  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Washington.  This  order  will  cooperate  with 
all  other  organizations  in  the  securing  of  legislation 
favoring  farm  interests.  It  pays  its  own  expenses  in 
maintaining  this  much  uee<led  service  at  the  National 
Capitol.  The  marketing  commission  desired  by  this 
order  is  to  distribute  food  products  in  such  a  way  as 
to  return  a  fair  price  to  the  producer  and  a  fair  one  to 
the  consumer,  with  power  to  stop  all  unjust  profiteering. 
A  plan  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  Grange  organization 
in  the  weaker  States  was  adopted.  Four  States  were 
not  represented  at  this  meeting,  as  a  result  of  war  con¬ 
ditions  and  general  unsettled  agricultural  affairs.  The 
Federal  Department  of  Farm  Labor  Service  was  repre¬ 
sented  hy  H.  E.  Williams,  for  four  years  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  of  West  Virginia,  and  a  genuine  farmer 
on  his  own  account  on  an  extensive  scale.  There  were 
many  questions  calling  for  a  differentiating  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  various  United  States  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Agriculture,  as  affecting  the  farmer,  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  sentiment  that  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  efforts  and 
commission.s  of  this  sort,  with  very  little  real  results  to 
point  to  as  proof  of  effective  work.  The  appointment  of 
Mr.  Williams  to  this  office  was  the  first  one  wherein  the 
Department  asked  the  Grange  for  a  recommendation, 
and  practical  work  is  expected  of  him  in  his  new 
capacity.  m.  g.  f. 


Rights  of  a  Dog  on  the  Highway 

According  to  the  present  dog  law.  just  what  rights 
has  a  dog  on  the  public  highway?  Yesterday  my 
brother’s  car  was  chased  for  some  distance  by  an  an- 
known  dog.  The  animal  ran  out  from  a  vacant  farm 
(so  that  no  clue  as  to  his  owner  could  be  obtained), 
followed  with  the  car,  usually  close  in  front,  but  run¬ 
ning  in  and  out  of  the  road,  and  going  at  the  rate  the 
tar  did.  whether  fast  or  slow,  till  the  top  of  a  steep 
hill  was  reached.  My  brother  and  a  near  neighlx)r 
were  on  the  front  seat,  the  horn  had  been  repeatedly 
blown  and  the  men  had  called  often  to  the  dog  to  get 
out  of  the  road,  but  to  no  purpose.  Finally,  as  the  car 
was  going  down  a  particularly  steep  part  of  the  hill,  at 
a  five-mile  rate,  the  dog  still  running  close  in  front  of 
the  wheel,  he  looked  around  and  slipped  under.  The 
car  passed  over  him,  but  looking  back  from  the  back 
seat  we  could  not  see  him  and  judged  that  he  had  not 
been  seriously  hurt,  as  several  similar  accidents  have 
occurred  in  the  neighborhood  without  noticeably  injur¬ 
ing  the  dogs.  At  the  foot  of  that  hill  lives  a  man  who 
elaimf,  now  that  he  owned  that  dog  and  wants  damages. 
He  owns  the  land  on  one  side  of  the  road  where  the 
accident  occurred,  but  not  on  the  other  side  where  the 
dog  happened  to  be.  The  house  from  which  the  dog 
came  is  owned,  but  not  occupied,  by  a  prospective  son- 
in-law.  The  alleged  owner  of  the  dog  claims  to  have 
taken  the  dog  to  this  vacant  farm  to  drive  cows,  after 
which  he  sent  him  home,  while  the  man  and  his  son 
went  in  the  opposite  direction  with  an  automobile, 
thongh  they  had  gone  some  time  before  the  dog  left  the 
place.  The  son  claims  the  car  should  have  been  stopped 
on  that  hill  and  the  dog  sent  home  before  proceeding 
further  with  the  car.  Is  this  a  legal  necessity?  If  so, 
then  it  is  dangerous  to  go  out  on  the  road  with  a  car, 
because  a  dog  might  get  under.  Our  car  was  full,  and 
we  have  five  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  every  possible 
effort  was  made  to  avoid  the  accident  except  stopping 
the  car  until  the  dog  could  be  disposed  of.  Can  this 
man  collect  damages?  g.  a. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-T. — On  the  strength  of  the  statement  hero 
made  we  should  say  no.  This  dog  law  is  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,  and  no  one  can  tell  from  it  just  what 
right  in  the  road  a  dog  has.  We  should  say  that  in  this 
case  all  reasonable  precautions  were  used  and  that  the 
(log  was  responsible  for  the  accident.  Was  he  licensed 
and  did  he  wear  his  tag?  He  had  no  business  being  ©n 
the  road  without  his  owner. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  House  of  the  Hawk 

The  Hdiiso  of  tho  Hawk  was  liung 
llifrli  oil  a  harron  crag; 

Out  from  its  jiorch  it  flunj? 

The  folds  of  a  talonod  flag. 

Bloody  was  its  brood 

Oil  that  distant  foudal  day, 

And  rood  uiion  fcrtilo  rood 
It  hold  its  ruthloss  sway. 

Tlio  mills  of  tlm  gods  grind  slow, 

Thus  saifh  tlm  oldi'ii  ««)ng ; 

But.  for  th<“  high  and  Iho  low. 

Tho  mills  of  tho  gods  grind  long ! 

The  Ilou.so  of  fho  Hawk  reached  out, 
Ever  reached  out  afar  ; 

It  battened  on  ruin  and  rout. 

It  fattened  on  ways  of  war. 

It  fastened  its  clutching  claws 
Upon  Italy  and  Spain. 

And  the  heart  of  it  knew  no  laws 
Save  the  brutal  laws  of  gain. 

But  the  mills  of  fhe  gods  grind  on. 
Until,  or  soon  or  late. 

At  du.sk,  or  at  .some  red  dawn. 

There  falls  the  sword  of  Fate! 

'I'lie  House  of  the  Hawk — bidmid 
How  it  lies  for  the  world  to  sei' ! 

'Fhe  final  hour  hac  tolled 
Of  the  clock  of  Destiny! 

Cruelty,  arrogance,  jiride. 

Sceptre,  and  king  and  crown. 

Swejit  by  a  mighty  tide 

The  House  of  the  Hawk  goes  down  ! 

What  of  its  vaunted  iiower? 

What  of  its  ancient  line? 

I.o.  at  the  ultimate  hour 

The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  line  I 
— Clinton  Scollard  in  New  York  Sun. 


The  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  has  issued  Monograph  No.  1.  “To 
the  Disabled  Soldier  and  Sailor  in  the 
Hospital.”  This  gives  information  as  to 
what  the  Government  is  prepaied  to  do 
for  men  disabled  in  their  country's  ser¬ 
vice,  and  where  they  may  apply  for  fuller 
information.  Experienci'  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  has  shown  many  cases  where  the  jiar- 
tially  disabled  man  who  has  ri'ceived  vo¬ 
cational  training  has  been  able  to  make  a 
la'tter  living  than  ever  before,  and  it  is 
comforting  to  think  that  this  Government, 
too.  stands  back  of  the  men  in  its  service, 
and  will  not  let  them  suffer  indigence  as  a 
re.sult  of  the  sacrifices  they  have  made. 


The  recent  election  gave  this  State  two 
women  legislatoi's,  representing  different 
parties,  Mrs.  Sammis  of  Long  Island  be¬ 
ing  a  Republican  and  Prohibitionist,  and 
Mr.s.  Billy  of  New  York  City  a  Democrat. 
Both  are  the  mothers  of  soldier  sons,  and 
both  express  thein.selves  as  chiefly  inter- 
e.sted  in  legislation  affecting  the  welfare 
of  women  and  children.  There  is  jilenty 
for  them  to  do,  and  tin*  women  of  the 
State  will  watch  them  with  intere.st. 
I’he  next  woman  elected  to  the  New  York 
lyegislature  ought  to  be  the  wdfe  of  an 
up-State  dairyman.  She  might  be  able 
to  tell  us  .something  about  the  share  she 
gets  of  the  1!>-cent  milk  the  consumer  now 
pays  for. 

>!< 

Ma.xv  .soldiers  who  are  now  stationed 
around  New  York  are  eager  to  buy  iires- 
ents  for  “the  folks  back  home.”  But  shop- 
))ing  in  the  great  city  is  not  easy  for  a 
young  man  from  far  away — perhaps  from 
some  little  hamlet  with  a  small  general 
store — and  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service  ha.".  Ix'en  called  on  repeatedly  for 
help.  This  .sei-vice  has  now  opened  a 
shopping  bureau  at  the  head(iuarlers  of 
the  National  League  for  Women’s  Ser¬ 
vice.  207  Madison  Avenue.  New  York, 
where  any  man  in  uniform  may  enlist  the 
aid  of  a  jirofessional  shopper.  If  he 
wants  to  buy  a  pretty  hat  for  sister,  or  a 
suitable  i)resent  for  mother,  or  any  imag¬ 
inable  article  of  use  or  ornament,  he  can 
get  advice  and  assistance,  and  make  his 
purchase  to  the  best  advantage. 

Amonu  pictures  of  our  soldiers  iii 
France,  we  often  see  photographs  in 
which  the  village  children  are  making 
friends  with  the  Americans.  Some  of 
O'M.  friends  overseas  have  written  us  of 
I  be  small  girls  and  boys  whose  demon¬ 
strations  of  afl’ection  give  them  a  feeling 
of  home.  A  most  pleasing  example  of 
this  feeling  is  given  in  some  school  com¬ 
positions  printed  in  an  English  pajier. 
The  .schoolmaster  of  a  little  French  vil¬ 
lage  near  the  front  told  the  children  to 
write  descriptions  of  the  American  .sol¬ 
diers  billeted  there.  Here  is  what  Eriu'S- 
tine  Cabannes  Avrote  : 

“The  one  that  I  know  is  tall.  Avell  built. 
He  is  very  amiable  and  kind  to  children. 
M’henever  he  meets  one  on  the  road  be 
will  stop  his  hor.ses  and  take  him  along. 
He  is  a  horse  driver.  When  it  is  raining 
he  does  not  care;  he  will  then  whistle 
with  all  his  might.” 

Camille  Duboris  offers  this  opinion  : 

“They  like  sweets  very  much.  They 
are  clean  ;  they  wash  all  their  body  with 
cold  water.  They  are  very  polite.  They 
do  not  have  the  same  religion  as  we  have, 
but  it  does  not  matter  ;  they  are  free  to 
practise  the  one  they  choose,  or  none.” 

Mathilde  Commerre  gives  another  view  : 

“The  American  soldier  has  a  great  love 
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for  his  family.  He  always  speaks  of  his 
mother,  of  his  father,  brothers  and  .sis¬ 
ters.  There  is.  one  who  comes  to  my 
house  often.  They  are  jealous  among 
tlu'mselves.  When  one  of  them  goes  in  a 
house  to  learn  French,  if  one  day  he  finds 
another  fellow  in  that  houst',  an  American 
soldier,  he  will  not  come  back  any  more.” 

I’i(‘rre  Lonipien  Avas  evidently  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  soldiers’  “choAV.”  He  Avrites  : 

“I  saAv  the  American  .soldiers  at  their 
meals.  It  is  very  funny.  They  «tand  in 
a  long  line  and  laugh  aloud.  When  their 
meal  is  over  they  start  singing.” 

Many  a  mother  on  this  side  of  the 
water  Avill  feel  fpiite  sure  that  Ernestine 
and  Mathilde  are  de.scribing  her  son,  and 
th^  composite  picture  of  the  American 
soldier,  given  in  these  artless  little  com- 
poHtions,  is  one  to  awaken  pride  on  the 
part  of  us  all,  for  it  is  the  uneullied  truth 
"out  of  the  mouth  of  babes.” 


Some  Christmas  Candies 

Honey  Popcorn  Balls. — Take  one  pint 
extracted  honey;  luit  it  into  an  iron  fry¬ 
ing  pan  and  boil  until  A'ory  thick;  then 
stir  in  freshly  poppi'd  corn,  and  AA'hen  cold 
mold  into  balls. 

Popcorn  Balls  With  Corn  Syrup. — Boil 
together  1  cup  of  corn  syrup  and  1  table¬ 
spoon  of  vinegar  until  it  hardens  Avhen 
drofiiied  into  cold  Avater ;  stir  in  freshly 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


0701  —  K  i  111  o  11  o 
Blouse  34  to  42  Bust. 
Price  15  ciilK. 


071R— ('liild’s  (’out, 
2.  4  1111(1  (>  years. 

Price  10  cents. 


0720  —  Bress^AvitU 
Two  Piece  Skirt  3(i 
to  44  Imst.  Price 
15  cents. 


0(i2;i — .iuiiiner  Blouse 
34  to  42  Bust. 


0ii88  —  Two  Piece 
Skirt  \villi  four 
pauel  tunic,  24  to 
32  waist.  I'rice  15 
cents  eacli. 


popped  corn  and  Avhen  cool  enongh  to 
handle  bntter  th(‘  htinds  Avell  and  form 
the  ina.ss  into  balls. 

Honey  Caramels. — One  enp  extraeted 
bouey,  1  cup  granu  ated  sugar,  .1  table¬ 
spoons  sweet  milk.  Boil  togetluT  until  it 
hardens  Avhen  dropjx'd  into  cold  water,  or 
so  it  Avill  form  a  soft  ball  Avhen  taken 
in  the  fingers.  Add  I  teaspoon  of  vanillh  ; 
pour  into  a  grea.sed  dishc-V^j  *to  %  inches 
deep.  As  the  mixture  cools  cut  in  stiuai'es 
and  Avrtip  each  square  in  paraffin  jiaiier. 
To  make  chocolate  caramels  add  1  tahle- 
sjioon  melted  chocolate  just  before  taking 
off  tlie  stove,  stirring  it  in  Avell. 

Honey  Taffy. — Boil  the  desired  quan¬ 
tity  of  honey  until  it  hardens  Avben 
droppi'd  into  bold  Avater.  When  cool 
enough  to  handle,  pull  until  it  becomes 
white. 

Yellow  .Tack. — To  one  quart  of  corn 
syrup  Avhicli  hiis  been  boiled  20  minutes 
add  yn  teaspoon  soda  and  let  boil  agaiu 
until  brittle  when  dropped  into  v"ohl 
water.  Stir  constantly  Avliile  boiling.  Re¬ 
move  from  the  fire  and  add  I  tabb'spoou 
lemon  juice.  When  cool  enough  to  handle 
pull  until  a  light  yelloAv. 

Parisian  Sweets. — One  lb.  figs,  1  lb. 
dates,  1  lb.  English  Avaliuit  meats.  Pre¬ 
pare  fruit,  mix  Avith  nuts  and  put  all 
through  the  meat  grinder.  Work  mixture 
on  board  dredged  Avitli  confectioner’s  sugar 
or  mixture  of  sugar  and  cornstarch  until 
AA'ell  blended.  Roll  to  ^/4-inch  thickness 
and  (“lit  Avith  a  sharp  knife  in  %-inch 
s(|unres. 

Maple  Sugar  Candy. — One  pound  .soft 


mnjde  sugar,  %  cup  thin  cream.  Vt  Clip 
boiling  Avater.  tAvo-thirds  cup  English  AAml- 
nut  meats  cut  in  pieces.  Break  sugar  in 
pieces  .niid  put  in  'saucepan  Avith  cream 
and  water.  Bring  to  boiling  point  and 
boil  until  a  soft  liall  forms  in  cohl  Avjiter. 
Remove  from  the  fire  and  Ix'at  until 
creamy,  add  nut  meats  and  pour  into 
buttf'red  tin.  When  cool  cut  in  squares. 

.Stuffi'd  Dates. — Wash  and  dry  dates. 
Make  a  slit  the  entire  length  of  the  date 
Avith  a  sharp  knife  and  remove  the  stone. 
Fill  ('UA’ities  AA’ith  one  of  the  folloAviug 
mateiials,  shape  in  original  form  and  roll 
in  granulated  sugar.  Fillings:  Peanut 
butter  creamed  Avitli  a  little  lemon  juice; 
Engli.sli  AA'alnut  or  pecan  meats  broken  in 
ineces ;  candied  ginger;  candied  pine- 
apjde;  almonds  or  Brazil  nuts. 

!\Iint  Paste. — Soak  one,  envelope  of 
gel.atin  in  a  little  cold  AA’ater.  then  dissolA’c 
in  two  cups  of  boiling  Avater;  add  three 
tablespoons  strained  honey,  color  a  rich 
green  and  flavor  Avith  a  feAv  drops  of  oii 
of  peppermint.  Pour  into  oiled  jians  an 
inch  deep  and  Avhen  cold  cut  into  squares 
and  dip  in  poAvdered  sugar. 

f’oloring  For  Candies. — Saffron  Avill 
giA-e  a  yellow  tint;  spiicach  leaves  crushed 
and  boiled  in  a  little  Avater  Avill  giv’e 
green  ;  the  juice  of  stTawberries,  raspber- 
rie.s,  blacklierrii's  and  elderborrii's  Avill 
give  various  shades  of  i)iuk  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  time,  and  cranberries  Avill  do  the 
same  in  the  Winter  tiiiu'. 

Salted  Almonds. — Blanch  the  desired 
*l**'*Btity  of  almonds  and  dry  on  a  toAvel. 

1  lit  y^  cuji  of  oil  in  a  small  sauceiiau  and 
Avhen  hot  put  in  almonds  a  feAV  at  a  time 
.and  fry^  until  delicately  hroAviu'd.  Re¬ 
move  with  small  .skimmer  and  drain  on 
hroAvu  paper.  Sprinkle  Avith  .saltu 

MRS.  E.  AV.  STILLMAN. 


The  Witch  s  Shrub  and  Other  November 
Flowers 

T  he  floral  border  foi*  tlie  country  home 
should  include  some  of  the  many  iiatiA'e 
AA'ildlings  that  may  be  found  in  such  inter¬ 
esting  abundauce  in  Ncav  York  and  other 
I'jast(>ni  States,  selected  Avith  an  eye  to¬ 
wards  a  succession  of  attractions  for  each 
m^ontli  of  the  year.  November,  though 
often  cold  and  dreary,  still  has  its  own 
floral  attractioms  in  (piite  a.  AA'ide  A'liidety. 
If  you  have  none  of  these  attractions 
fringing  your  home  grouiid.s.  and  can  read- 
il.V  call  none  to  mind  that  display  any 
Iiarticular  beauty  in  this  darkest  month 
of  the  year,  my  advice  Avoiild  he  to  take 
a  walk  in  the  avoikIs  some  day  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  montli,  Avith  eye.s  alert 
to  vine,  shrub  and  floAvers. 

How  often  I  recall  a  most  delightful 
AV.alk  on  Thanksgiving  Dav  of  last  vear, 
Avhen  a  congenial  party  of  eight,  includ¬ 
ed  all  ages  from  the  small  hoy  of  the 
group  to  the  grandfather  and  grandmother 
of  many  years,  each  equally  eager  to  hunt 
out  some  individual  trea.sure  of  nature 
for  hie  or  her  own  possession.  It  was  the 
occasion  of  the  75th  birthday  of  the  grand¬ 
mother,  who  took  the  load  up  the  iiarroAV 
path  skirting  the  rushing  Avater  of  the 
creek  that  came  tumbling  down  one  of 
Ncaa’  York  State’s  fascinating  Avild  re¬ 
treats — a  narrow  gorge  that  further  nj) 
stream  oiiened  into  a  wonderful  natural 
amphitheater.  On  one  side  the  precipitous 
bank,  clothed  AA'ith  bushy  little  hemlocks, 
ro.se  to  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  or  near 
it,  Avith  a  sheltered  sunny  area  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  that  Avas  very  iioimlar  Avitli  tlie  Ha'C 
stock  that  Avere  lucky  enough  to  pa.sture 
here,  and  a  sloping  liaiik  on  the  far  side, 
clothed  Avith  luudwood  timbers  of  various 
sorts. 

There  Avas  about  tAA'o  inches  of  soft, 
feathery  suoav  on  the  ground,  ju.st  euough 
to  show  a  iietAVork  of  mice  tracks  about 
old  stumps  and  logs,  Avith  hero  and  there 
the  track  of  a  rabbit,  phea.sant  or  souir- 
I'cl.  The  time  Avas  just  right  to  .show  off 
the  beauties  of  one  of  nature’s  curiosities 
in  the  shrub  lino,  as  it  gave  the  true 
Avitchcraft  setting  to  a  floAver  that  is  ;m) 
contrary  to  nature  as  to  bloom  in  Winter 
snoAA’.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  iiarty 
hiid  neyer  before  seen  the  Avitch  hazel  iii 
bloom  in  its  native  environment,  and  it 
Avas  eagerly  examined  and  exclaimed 
upon.  Surely  some  Avitchery  must  be  at 
work  to  make  this  lovely  little  floAver  dis¬ 
play  its  yellowish,  hazel  bloom  in  this  set¬ 
ting.  The  grandmother  explained  that  the 
shrub  AA’as  the  only  one  actually  to  bloom 
so  late  as  almost  invariably  to  bo  aecom- 
panied  by  snow  and  real  Winter  cold, 
and  that  its  apparent  laziness  or  pro¬ 
crastination  was  really  undue  haste,  as 
the  floAvers  came  from  buds  that  on  ordi¬ 
nary  shrubs  Avould  not  open  until  th<^ 
next  Spring.  But  its  haste  gained  the 
shrub  nothing  in  the  end.  as  the  .seeds 
did  not  ripen  until  the  next  Fall.  A 
(pieer  thing  abo<it  the  .seeds  is  that  they 
are  formed  in  tiny  capsules,  two  in  a  <-ap- 
sule,  as  as  they  ripen  and  the  capsule 
gets  dry  it  opens  Avith  a  pop,  and  the 
seeds  are  shot  out  of  it  as  if  out  of  a  gun, 
to  land  several  feet  aAvay  from  the  iiareii't 
plant.  If  twigs  of  the  shub  are  gathered 
in  late  Summer  and  placed  in  a  Avarm 
room,  sharp  snapping  sounds  Avill  soon  be 
heard,  ami  the  tiny  pellets  Avill  be  hurled 
to  the  far  corners  of  the  room. 

The  leaves,  twigs,  bark,  seeds  aud  hlos- 
.soms  of  this  Avitch’s  shrub  are  all  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  unlike  other  plants,  and 
make  it  one  of  the  finest  for  placing 
among  other  wildliug.s  about  tlie  country 
lawn.  Gareful  search  Avill  locate  many 
attractive  specimens  in  most  of  the  East¬ 
ern  States  in  Avild  spots,  ravines,  or  old 
falloAvs  or  cut-off's,  where  second  growth 
is  plentiful,  Avhile  many  nurseries  carry 
good  specimens  of  the  shrub. 

An  attractive  feature  of  this  particu¬ 


lar  setting  AA’as  the  green,  fluffy  carpet  of 
ground  pine  that  surrounded  this  ehnih 
and  coA’errd  .'Several  squai'o  I’ods  of  ground 
near  by.  Not  far  awsy  other  beds  of 
prince’s  pine  were  even  more  attractive, 
and  the  luxuriant  wreatlis  of  each  that 
AA^ere  promptly  gathered  later  on  gave 
the  Christma.s  table  a  fe.stive,  reminis¬ 
cent  look  for  more  than  one  member  of 
the  I'arty.  In  planting  witch  hazel  in  the 
home  shrubbery,  by  all  means  start  some 
ground  pine  or  prince’s  pine  as  a  native 
forest  carpet  in  at  least  one  sheltered  cor¬ 
ner.  and  you  may  he  eure  that  one  of 
your  landscape  effects  at  lea.st  will  be  a 
succe.ss. 

I  Avould  add  some  sumach  to  the  wild- 
ling  corner.  Its  foliage  in  Summer  has  a 
tropical  efl'ect,  Avhile  in  Winter  siioavs  its 
hjigh  red  torch-shaped  clusters  of  fruit 
give  AA’armth  aud  color  to  the  border. 
Then  there  is  the  upland  cranberry  liush 
(■viburnum),  Avith  its  fire  red  berries, 
having  a  ke('n.  tart  taf^te,  ahvays  a  fa¬ 
vorite  with  children.  Avho  love  to  taste 
the  fruit,  and  see  the  tiny  flat  seeds  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  center  of  tlie  flesh.  These 
may  he  found  around  old  ponds  in  upland 
location.s  in  many  sections  of  the  State. 

There  are  several  A’arieties  of  barber¬ 
ries,  all_  A-ery  interesting  in  November 
with  their  loads  of  bright  red  berries  and 
their  gracefi;!  habit  of  growth.  The  fire 
hush  of  the  ancient  gardens  is  also  a  Avor- 
thy  member  of  the  shnih  family.  Its 
blossoms  in  midsummer  are  simple  ami 
inconsjiicnous,  hut  not  so  its  flaunting  red 
fruits  on  a  cold  Winter  day.  I  Avould 
Avant  some  or  all  of  these  in  my  borders  if 
for_  no  other  reason  than  the  comfort  and 
delight  they  are  to  the  Winter  hirde',  Avho 
find  food  and  shelter  in  and  about  them 
all  through  the  cold  Aveather.  eating  the 
fruit  or  seeds  on  coldest  days  Avheii  otlier 
foods  are  buried  deep  by  tlie  heavy  siioavs. 

Do  you  know  the  old-fashioned  Christ¬ 
mas  rose  (hlai'k  hellehore)  ?  I  had  sev¬ 
eral  generous  clumps  of  roots  given  me 
some  years  ago,  hut  having  never  seen 
them_  in  bloom  on  a  snoAvy  November 
morning,  I  did  not  apjireciate  their  Auiliie 
until  last  Fall.  Avheii  I  fiaw  for  the  lirst 
time  this  truly  “Avitch  flower.”  I  do  not 
knoAV  Avhy  the  name  rose  Avas  ever  at¬ 
tached  to  this  iilant.  as  the  floAA'ers  are 
more  like  lilies  in  the  Avaxen  texture  of 
the  round  Avhite  star  shapes.  They  are 
splendid  for  enfting,  and  have  a  long 
period  of  bloom,  the  dark  evergreen  foli¬ 
age  ])rotec(iiig  the  central  crown  of  buds 
that  for  long  send  out  daily  iicav  bloom 
that  has  to  be  seen  to  be  apiireoiated.  By 
all  means  liaA’e  some  Chris)-  -s  roses  iii 
the  November  border,  and  give  them  good 
treatment  during  Summex*,  when  llii'y  are 
preparing  for  their  later  displays.  Gi\’e 
each  clump  a  good  mulch  of  straAvy  ma¬ 
nure,  to  conserve  moisture  and  give  extra 
iiouri.shment  to  the  plant,  which  will  make 
quite  luxuriant  groAVth  if  propei-ly  fed. 
The  blo.s.soms  Avill  later  on  show  the  re¬ 
sults  by  putting  out  a  long,  strong  stem, 
and  a  large,  luxuriant  Avaxen  floAver  that 
looks  far  more  as  though  it  came  from 
some  millionaire’s  hothou.se  than  from  a 
cold,  snoAvy,  out-of-doors  Winter  border. 

E.  M.  L.  B. 


Kentucky  Recipes 

(■'hristmas  nut  loaf  is  a  line  substitute 
for  meat.  One  cupful  chopped  walnut  or 
hickorynnt  meats,  two  cups  of  fine  chop¬ 
ped  celei’y  cooked  in  salted  water  until 
quite  tender,  holding  Avater  in  which  the 
celery  is  cooked  for  soup.  Mix  i-elery, 
nuts,  one  grated  onion  and  two  cups  of 
boiled,  mashed  SAveet  jiotatoes.  Sea.soii 
Avitli  three  tablespooiifuls  butter,  tea¬ 
spoonful  ealt,  pepper  to  taste.  Beat  one 
egg  and  stir  in  thoroughly.  Put  in  cake- 
pan  will  greased.  Put  half  cupful  whole 
nut  meats  on  top  aud  bake  30  minutes. 
Serve  with  cheese  sauce. 

Cftrn  pie  is  a  savory  dish  and  very 
healthful  for  Winter.  Line  a  deep  bak¬ 
ing  dish  with  a  Avell-scason'' I  biscuit 
dough  aud  jiut  into  this  one  can  of  fnirii ; 
place  over  toji  hits  of  butter,  salt’  and 
pejiper.  When  moderate  top  crust  forms, 
cut  slits  ill  it  and  baste  with  one-half  cup 
SAvcct  milk.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  20 
minutes. 

What  Avouhl  f’hri.stmas  be  vvithout  jiiek- 
les?  This  is  a  Southern  mammy’s  Avay  : 
One  cup  vinegar,  one  cup  sugar,  one  talde- 
spoon  Avhole  clove.s,  allspice  aud  stick  cin¬ 
namon,  one  can  beets  or  better,  if  the 
beets  are  fresh  from  the  field  or  garden. 
Heat  the  A’inegar,  add  seasoning  and  pour 
contents  over  beets;  let  stand  three  days 
before  serving.  Seiwe  cold.  This  is  a 
very  simple  Avay  to  pickle  beets,  hut  it  is 
far  ahead  of  the  more  tedious  Avays. 

Yuletide  loaf  is  a  substitute  for  meat 
and  should  he  made  and  used  by  every 
famil.v  in  the  country.  Three  cups  bread 
crumbs  softened,  one  cup  chopped  avuI- 
nut«  or  iiecaii  nut  meats,  oiie-hiilf  cuii 
melted  butter,  oiie-half  cup  hot  water,  one 
tablespoon  salt,  one-fourth  tablesjiooi  oej)- 
per,  one  tea.spooii  Worcestershire  s..  ice, 
a  few  drops  of  onion  juice  and  two  eggs. 
Mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly.  Taste, 
aud  add  more  seasoning  if  needed.  Bake 
40  minutes  in  moderate  oven,  cover  tiie 
first  20  minutes.  Baste  twice  with  melted 
butter.  Itemove  from  pau  and  .serve  Avith 
brown  sauce  to  which  one- fourth  cup  of 
chopped  nuts  'have  been  added. 

MILS,  W.  HAY. 


Milk  Chocolate  Recipe  Wanted 

Gan  anyone  tell  me  how  to  make  milk 
chocolate  from  the  plain  chocolate  and 
sugar  so  it  will  not  be  bitter?  I  mean 
the  milk  chocolate  with  almonds  that  oue 
buys  in  cakes.  J.  c.  s. 
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Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Japanese  quilteJ  silk  robes  are  seen  at 
prices  averaging  to  $12.  They  have 
small  round  collar  and  cuffs  finished  with 
embroidery  and  come  in  light  and  dark 
blue,  black,  rose  and  heliotrope. 

dostume  corduroy,  44  inches  wide,  costs 
$1.9S  a  yard  in  such  colors  as  black,  navy, 
damson,  taupe,  myrtle,  seal  and  ruby. 

Men’s  warm  felt  slii)pers,  Romeo  and 
comfy  styles,  are  $2  to  $.S. 

Silk  stockings  with  mercerized  cotton 
tops  and  soles  are  good  value  at  .$1.1  i)  per 
l)air,  wearing  better  than  an  all-silk 
stocking,  the  next  hotter  (piality  than  this 
being  .$1.25. 

One  of  the  most  reliable_  large  shops 
offers  line  skunk  mufl's  at  .$50,  and  scarf 
to  match  at  $85.  Mink  has  never  been  a 
cheap  fur,  and  we  see  handsome  mink 
mulTs  for  $125,  and  mink  scarfs  at  .$2o0. 
Children’s  nutria  sets  begin  at  $10.50. 


Things  We  Have  Found  Useful 

An  old  bookcase  without  curtain  or 
doors  painted  like  kitchen  woodwork, 
shelves  covered  with  oilcloth,  placed  on 
the  back  of  kitchen  table,  saves  table 
room  and  steps  when  preparing  a  meal. 
1)('ssert  can  be  dished  out  and  placed  on 
shelves  out  of  the  way.  When  removing 
dishes  from  dining-room  table  place  them 
on  these  shelves.  After  the  meal  do  not 
scrai)e  or  pile  up;  wa.sh  glass,  then  put 
silver  right  in  dish  water,  cups,  saucers, 
etc.  If  there  are  any  scraps  remove  them 
as  vou  put  dlslu's  in  water.  We  find  the 
slu'ives  very  handy  when  canning  and 
baking ;  it  gives  more  table  room  without 
taking  up  floor  space. 

A  scrap  basket  in  every  room  saves 
stei)s.  We  make  them  by  putting  two  old 
sti-aw  hats  together,  remove  the  brim  of 
one  and  top  of  the  crown  of  the  other, 
s('w  them  together,  cover  the  place  where 
joined  with  band  of  straw  from  another 
hat.  if  possible  some  other  color.  If  hats 
are  soiled  wash  them.  After  wetting 
brim  of  the  hat  which  is  on  top  you  can 
move  it  or  make  it  most  any  shape  de¬ 
sired  for  top  of  waste  basket. 

.\  large  tray  is  handy  to  put  dishes  on 
after  drying;  then  carry  direct  to  dining¬ 
room  or  closet.  Food  may  be  carried 
down  cellar  and  up  on  one  of  those  trays, 
thus  saving  steps. 

The  small  colored  ])encils  with  rings  in 
the  end  through  which  you  can  run  cord 
or  ribbon  are  handy  for  recipe  and  ac¬ 
count  books.  The  ribbon  can  he  used  for 
a  marker  iu  your  favorite  book.  The 
pencil  is  there  ready  to  mark  a  favorib' 
passage  or  verse.  These  i)encils  can  be 
bought  at  bookstores  or  stationery  depart¬ 
ments  for  three  or  five  cents.  E.  ii.  S. 


Vinegar  From  Fruit  Parings 

Fan  anyone  give  a  recipe  for  making 
vinegar  from  parings  of  dilTerent  fruits? 
T  have  heard  of  this  being  done,  but  would 
like  to  know  how  it  is  done  from  some 
one  who  has  tried  it  lb 


NewEngland  Apple  Brown  Bread  andGems 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  best  ever  apple 
brown  bread;  Two  cu|)s  Indian  meal,  1 
cup  rye  meal.  1  cup  wheat  or  graham 
flour,  ‘l  cup  molasses.  1 V2  warm 

water  (part  sour  milk  is  better),  .2  apples 
choppi'd  fine  or  some  thick  apple  sauce,  1 
oip  raisins,  salt  and  a  spoonful  of  soda  ; 
])ut  into  a  greased  atid  flourc'd  pail  with 
tight  cover.  Steam  four  hours,  I’cmove 
cover  .and  'Stand  in  hot  ov(*n  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  The  amount  of  wetting  cannot  be 
exactly  told,  add  more  if  needed  to  make 
a  batter  about  like  gingerbread.  This 
i)rown  bread  is,  when  served  with  baked 
beans,  all  the  hungry  can  desire,  and  T 
wonder  that  this  New  England  Saturday 
night  supi)er  is  not  held  to  more  steadily 
than  it  is.  It  certainly  makes  a  very  good 
meal,  and  one  unlike  any  other  in  the 
week. 

In  one  house  where  T  visit  this  is  the 
Sunday  morning  breakfast  on  alternate 
weeks.  On  the  intermediate  week  comes 
fish  balls  made  up  with  an  egg  and  fried 
in  deep  fat.  With  the  fi.sh  balls,  which 
are  round  as  balls  and  a  delicious  golden 
l)rown,  there  is  apt  to  be  graham  gems. 
Tlu'se  are  baked  in  the  heavy  iron  pans 
wliich  can  be  made  sputtering  hot  on  top 
of  the  stove  before  the  batter  goes  in. 
J'hey  are  thus  crusty  all  over,  but  soft 
within,  and  have  a  character  unlike  muf¬ 
fins.  They  call  for  2  cups  graham  flour, 
1  cuj)  white  flour,  2  teasiioons  baking 
powder.  1  teaspoon  salt,  1  tablespoon 
sugar.  2  cups  sw«et  milk.  The  flour  and 
baking  j^owder  should  he  well  sifted  to¬ 
gether  and  the  batter  beaten  hard  with  a 
spoon.  The  pans  should  he  greased  liber¬ 
ally.  a  bit  of  sweet  fat  being  dropped  in 
each,  and  be  sure  to  have  a  good  hot  oven. 
The  children  like  to  break  these  hot  gems 
up  in  a  sauce  dish  and  eat  cream  on  them. 
If  you  like  to  use  sour  milk  instead  of 
sweet  in  mixing  the  batter  add  a  little 
baking  soda  in  a  spoonful  of  hot  water 
and  the  gems  will  be  all  the  lighter.  We 
are  now  well  used  to  substituting  cooked 
rice  or  oatmeal  and  all  sorts  of  flours  and 
meals  in  jdace  of  part  of  the  wheat  flour 
called  for.  but  1  give  the  original  recipe. 
Heavy  gem  pans  seeimsl  out.  of  fashion, 
but  now  the  dealer’s  hav(^  them  again. 

rUUDIC.NCE  PKIMKOSE. 

Soft  Molasses  Cookies 

Here  is  a  re(|uested  recipe  for  soft 
molasses  cooki(!s ;  Two  cui)s  molasses,  1 
cup  lard,  1  cup  boiling  water.  1  teaspoon 
1  fraspecu  c’:- vnmon.  2  tec  ;;  'ons 
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salt,  2  level  teaspoons  soda.  4  teaspoons 
cloves,  flour  to  make  a  good  stiff  dough. 
Rake  in  a  moderate  oven.  They  are  very 
good.  I’art  barley  flour  may  be  used. 
These  cookies  call  for  no  sugar.  R. 


Potato  Recipes 

Potato  Custard  Pie. — ^lash  some  fresh¬ 
ly  boiled  potato  Avell,  then  pack  into  a 
cup,  making  a  level  cupful.  Add  one  and 
one-half  cupful  of  milk,  beaten  with  two 
whole  eggs,  two-thirds  cupful  of  sugar,  a 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  of  corn, starch, 
with  nutmeg  and  cinnamon  to  taste.  Cook 
in  a  double-boiler  till  thickened,  stirring, 
then  place  in  a  shell  of  pastry  which  has 
been  baked  till  light  brown  ;  sprinkle  with 
sugar  and  brown  well  before  removing 
from  the  oven. 

Kggless  Potato  Pie. — Put  through  a 
ricer  sufficient  freshly  boiled  potato  to 
make  a  level  pint  when  packed  ;  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  two-thirds 
cupful  of  sugar,  a  scant  teaspoon  of  salt, 
two  level  teasi)Oonfuls  of  cornstarch, 
rubbed  smooth  in  one-half  cupful  of  cold 
milk;  flavor  with  vanilla  or  orange  and 
bake  iu  a  half-baked  shell  of  pastry  till 
browned. 

Potato  Flour  f^ponge  Cake.' — Beat  the 
whites  of  four  eggs  very  stiff;  add  tlie 
Ix'aten  yolks ;  then  one  cuiiful  of  sugar, 
niixed  with  one-half  cupful  of  potato-flour 
in  which  are  sifted  a  teaspoonful  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  half  that  of  salt.  Pour 
into  the  cake-tin.  Rake  iu  a  moderate 
ovoii. 

For  .small  families  these  recipes  may  be 
halved. 

Potato  desserts,  like  other  desserts  of 
substantial  food-value,  should  not  be  used 
with  heavy  dinners  unle.ss  the  regulation 
potato  or  rice  di.sh  of  the  meat  and  vege¬ 
table  course  is  omitted.  Rut  potato  des¬ 
serts  are  excellent  to  serve  at  a  mid-day 
meal,  which  is  informal  and  light,  taking 
the  place  of  a  heavier,  hot  dish  of  starchy 
nature,  or  where  a  potato-pie  is  served, 
or  a  hot  potato  pudding  may  be  the  chi(>f 
dish  of  such  a  meal.  It  may  be  well  bal¬ 
anced  by  cheese  or  nuts  or  cold  meat  with 
some  green  salad,  or  with  milk  and  some 
vegetable  .salad. 

KH.EY  M.  FI.ETCHKK  ItEKKY. 


Old-Fashioned  Potato  Soup 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  a  renuc.st  for  old- 
fa.shioned  potato  soup  with  dumplings.  T 
know  how  to  make  it  in  the  good  old  way 
—got  from  grandmother.  As  many  sliced 
^w  potatoes  as  onions,  or  oyster  plant. 
Cook  thoroughly,  salted.  After  being 
done,  add  butter  and  at  lea.st  a  pint  of 
milk  (butter  a  good  tablespoon  fill).  .Tust 
let  the  butter  and  milk  boil  up  a  second, 
then  set  on  a  hot  lid.  back,  and  carefully 
spoon  in  the  dumpling  dough,  a  spoonful 
at  a  time.  This  is  the  wav  to  make  those 
dumplings;  A  cup  of  sweet  milk,  a  pinch 
of  salt,  flour  to  make  a  not  too  thick  bat¬ 
ter.  and  baking  soda,  full  tea.spoon,  barely 
rounded  (in  a  little  water).  Stir  it 
smooth  and  drop  spoonful  at  a  time  in 
the  hot  soup,  not  really  boiling  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Now  set  the  pot  back  over  the 
hot  stove_  and  cook  the  dough  quickly. 
l.et  the  lid  he  off  to  prevent  the  dump¬ 
lings  from  getting  soggy  from  the  steam. 
Don’t  handle  the  dough  in  the  pot  except 
to  lift  each  spoonful  over  carefully,  so 
the  dumplings  will  be  cooked  on  each  side. 
It  will  require  experience  to  .iudge  just 
how  long  to  cook  the  diimjflings,  but  it  is 
about  a  minute  if  the  fire  is  right.  Tliey 
should  cook  quickly,  and  the  pot  must  be 
watched  lest  it  burn.  Besides,  the  bub¬ 
bles  will  jump  over  the  jiot.  The  dump¬ 
lings  should  be  as  gently  handled  as  a 
baby’s  face.  As  I  said,  the  batter  must 
be  as  thin  as  thick  syrup.  It  can  be  too 
thick,  and  the  dumplings  will  then  be  too 
hard.  If  too  thin  a  batter  the  dumplings 
wdll  go  all  through  the  soup.  Since  some 
folks  really  like  mostly  dumplings,  a  too 
thin  batter  is  undesirable.  That’s  all. 
.After  the  soup  is  made,  eat  it  hot,  espe¬ 
cially  the  dumplings,  and  put  the  lid  on 
after  all  is  done,  but  leave  it  so  the  steam 
gets  out.  A  little  mistake  in  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  a  thick  soup  will  make  it  go 
wrong.  The  fire  must  be  good,  and  the 
l)ot  watched  just  as  soon  as  the  milk  goes 
in.  M.  c. 


Broth  for  the  Convalescent 

The  exliaiistion  that  follows  an  attack 
of  the  epidemic  lately  prevailing  requires 
good,  noui'ishing  food  to  restore  the  lost 
energy.  Those  who  have  the  care  of  any¬ 
one  who  is  recovering  from  such  an  iil- 
ness  would  do  well  to  pi’epare  the  follow¬ 
ing  broth.  One  objection  to  it  will  be 
the  present  price  of  meat,  but  put  that 
thought  on  one  side  for  the  moment,  and 
be  generous,  not  extravagant,  for  tlie  re¬ 
covery  of  strength  will  fully  rejiay  the 
expc'use. 

Take  a  knuckle  of  veal  and  three 
Iionnds  of  the  neck  of  lamb.  Wash  the 
veal  and  lay  the  lamb  in  salted  water  to 
cleanse  thoi’oughly,  it  being  the  scrag  of 
tin*  neck  that  is  u.sed.  Rut  the  meat  into 
a  large  saucepan  with  two  quarts  of  cold 
AViiter  and  let  come  slowly  to  the  boil, 
fikimming  well  with  a  large  spoon.  Now 
I)ut  in  nine  pepper  corns  and  a  heaping 
tea.spoonful  of  salt,  and  let  all  simmer, 
not  boil  hard,  for  two  hours  and  a  half. 
Then  take  the  meat  out,  iiour  broth  into  a 
crock,  and  w’hen  cold  (if  carefully  made 
it  will  bo  a  jelly),  skim  off  all  the  fat. 
From  time  to  time,  about  every  three 
hours,  warm  a  breakfast  cupful  and  give 
to  the  patient  with  a  slice  of  dry  toast. 

The  me.at  t.nken  from  the  bones,  sea¬ 


soned  with  pepper,  salt  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  sweet  herbs,  will  make  a  nice  breakfast 
or  supper  dish  for  those  who  are  in  health. 
I’ress  the  meat  into  a  mold  or  baking 
dish,  and  when  cold  it  will  turn  out  quite 
firm.  The  fat  also  may  be  used  in  fry¬ 
ing.  for  nothing  must  be  lost  in  these  days 
of  economy.  l.  A.  glasse. 


Pumpkin  and  Squash 

PiJirPKiN  Fritters. — Beat  up  one  egg 
until  light,  add  one-half  cupful  of  milk, 
one  heaping  teaspoon  ful  of  salt,  a  few 
grains  red  pepper.  Sift  in  one  cupful 
of  flour,  add  one  tablespoonful  of  olive  oil 
and  one  cu()ful  of  stewed  pumpkin.  Mix 
until  smooth  and  glossy,  and  drop  by 
spoonfuls  into  .smoking  hot  fat.  Fry 
eight  minutes,  or  until  a  golden  color, 
drain  on  white  paper  and  serve  hot. 

I’liAiPKiN  Croquettes. — Mix  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  stewed  and  drained  pumpkin  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  salt,  pepper 
and  paprika  to  taste,  and  one-half  cupful 
of  fine  cracker  crumbs.  Htir  well  to¬ 
gether  until  Avell  heated,  then  allow  to 
cool,  and  shape  into  neat  croquettes ; 
hn.sh  over  with  beaten  egg,  toss  iu  bread 
crumbs.  Fry  in  smoking  hot  fat  to  a 
golden  color;  drain,  and  serve  hot  with 
tomato  sauce. 

I’UMPKIN  80UFFLE. — Add  to  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  hot  stewed  pumpkin,  which  has 
bec'ii  pres.sed  through  a  sieve,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
well  beaten,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar, 
one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  cream,  salt, 
pepper  and  jiaprika  to  taste,  then  fold  in 
beaten  whites  of  the  eggs.  Pour  into  a 
buttered  baking  dish  and  bake  until  firm. 
Serve  at  once. 

ScjuASii  Muffins. — Two-thirds  cupful 
of  cooked  siiuash.  one  cupful  of  milk,  one- 
fourth  cupful  of  sugar,  two  and  three- 
fourths  cupfuls  of  flour,  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt,  one  egg,  well  beaten,  three  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder  and  two 
tahlespoonfuls  of  melted  butter.  Add  the 
milk  to  the  squash,  then  the  sugar  and 
the  egg.  Stir  together  well  the  flour,  salt 
and  baking  powder,  and  add  to  the  first 
mixture,  then  add  the  melted  hutt('r. 
Beat  well,  and  bake  in  buttered  and 
floured  gem  pans  for  25  minutes. 

IIEI.E.N  A.  LYNAN. 


Breakfast  Cereal 

Obtain  wheat  when  farmers  have  fin¬ 
ished  thrashing  and  have  cleaned  it  for 
s(*ed,  before  the  mice  had  a  chance  to 
make  it  unclean.  Pick  out  any  foreign 
seeds  that  have  been  left  in,  then  with  a 
damp  cloth  rub  well  in  a  pan,  which  takes 
off  all  the  loose  dust.  Pour  into  shallow 
pans  and  dry  thoroughly  in  the  oven, 
which  keeps  it  in  granules  when  ground 
in  the  mill.  After  grinding  stir  one  cup 
of  the  cereal  into  throe  cups  of  boiling 
Avater  and  let  it  boil  iq)  well  once,  then 
set  it  back  on  the  range  and  cook  slowly 
until  the  next  morning,  keeping  it  covered 
all  of  the  time,  ahd  you  have  a  healthful, 
appetizing  dish,  and  there  is  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  for  growing  children. 

MRS.  FERRY  W.  Cl  AHK. 


HEALTH— FREE 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  post¬ 
card  will  brin<r  you  absolutely 
free  an  interestiiif;  booklet  called 
“Thirty  Feet  of  Danger,”  pre¬ 
senting  in  plain  American  lan¬ 
guage  the  facts  every  human 
being  should  know  and  act  upon 
in  keeping  his  system  clean  and 
healtliy  It  is  sound  advice,  and 
it  may  he  the  means  of  avoiding 
illness  for  you  and  your  family .  A 
clear  statement  on  the  best  of 
ined ical  authority .  W rite  todtiy  to 

Nujol  Laboratories 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  (NEW  JERSEY) 
50  Broadway  New  York 


AMessagetoGrangers: 

1st. — Read  our  advertisement  each  issue.  It 
serves  to  convey  a  message  to  YOU. 
2nd. — Attend  Grange  meetings.  There  may  be 
something  going  on  there  YOU  ought 
to  know. 

3rd. — Your  Master  is  on  our  mailing  list.  He 
can  give  you  information  about  prices 
and  how  to  order. 

4  th. — Whatever  you  may  think  about  us  BE  A 

BOOSTER.  We  all  abhor  a  knocker. 

5  th. — If  your  Representatives  prove  inefficient 

fire  them  and  put  in  some  who  may  give 
better  service. 


New  York  GrangeExchangeJne. 

611  Dillayc  Bldg.,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


Your  Best  Asset 


—  A  Skin  Cleareci  By - 

Cuticura  Soap 

AJIdrugerists:  Soap  26,  Ointment  26  &  GO.  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  ot  “Cuticura,  Dept.  F,  Bostou.'* 


INTERESTING 
GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden 

By  Mrs.  IT.  R.  Ely  $1-75 
Old  Time  Gardens 

Jiy  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their 

Haunts  By  M.  O.  Wright  2.00 

Plant  Physiology  By  DunKar  1.60 

For  Said  hu 

RURAl  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.  30tli  St..  N.  Y. 

-  -  '  -M 

PERFECTION 

OIL  HEATERS  A  'Tria.nqlc  Trade  MaA 


Solid  Comfort 

Perfection  Oil  Heaters  radiate 
cosy  warmth  through  long  fall 
evenings  —  take  the  bite  from 
frosty  mornings — drive  out  cold 
all  day — all  over  the  house. 

No  smoke,  no  smell — no  wood 
carrying,  no  litter.  Instant,  inex¬ 
pensive  heat — 8  hours  of  it — from 
a  gallon  of  SO-CO-NY  Oil. 

Sold  hardware  and  general  stores, 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
OF  NEW  YORK 
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realdng  all  Rcccmk^ 

Right  now — ^when  milk  prices  are 
breaking  all  records — is  the  time 
to  make  new  high  records  in  milk 
production.  It  is  surprising  how 
effectively  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  raising  the  health  stand¬ 
ard  of  your  dairy  cows. 

The  most  prevalent  cow  ailments 
• — Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth, 
Bunches,  Lost  Appetite,  Scours,  etc. 
—arise  from  an  impaired  condition 
of  the  genital  and  digestive  organs. 
Kow-Kure  has  remarkable  medici¬ 
nal  properties  that  act  directly  on 
these  organs,  producing  regular, 
healthy  action.  The  cow  thrives  on 
Nature’s  food,  and  a  full  milk  flow 
naturally  follows. 

An  occasional  use  of  Kow-Euro  will  pre- 

its  cost  a  hun- 
aredfold.  TneJ^st  dairymen  keep  it  on  hand 
constantly.  _  Feed  dealers  and  druggistdsell 
Eow-Kure,  1q€0c.  and  $1.20  packages. 

Send  for  fret  book 

“THE  HOME  COW  DOCTOR** 

~—very  noeful  wherever  there  are  cows. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

lyndonville, 

VERMONT 


20%  MORE  MILK 

is  the  difference  between  making 
a  profit  on  your  dairy  and  stand¬ 
ing  a  loss — worse  than  working 
for  nothing.  Make  the  half-sick 
cow  produce  that  extra  20%. 
Feed 

CARPENTER’S 

Nutriotone 

nature’s  stock  tonic,  with  your  regular 
feeds.  Watch  appetites  and  digestion 
improve:  *ee  worms,  colic,  abortion 
and  other  money-losing  ailments  dis¬ 
appear. 

Send  postal  for  our  Liberal  Trial  Offer 

W.  D.  Carpenter  Co. 

Box  SO  SYRACUSE,  N.  T. 


1MIINERAl-^“vl*r 
HEAVE^y?ar* 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
aafiefactlon  or 
money  refunded 

|$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases, 
f  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  Ur  dsicrlptlve  bookletz^ 


■IHEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDV  461  ttHirU  Ave .  Pittsburg,  P* 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  »  bunch  or  bruise  on  hie 
ankle,  hock,  etifle,  knee  or  throat. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated— only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.  $2. 50  per 

bottle  delirered.  Deicribe  your  case  for  special  inatructioni, 
end  Book  8  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  and- 
septic  Unlfficnt  for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  SwelUnzi, 
Bnlarfed  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins;  allays 
Pain  and  Infiammation.  Price  21.2$  a  bottle  at  druggists  of 
delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  postpaid  for  10c. 

W.F.YOUNQi  P.O.F.s  88len>PlBSt., Springfield, Mass* 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F,  C.  Minkler 


Vermont  Ayrshires  in  Kansas 

F.  W.  Atkeson  of  Kansas,  who  has 
supervision  of  12  State  institution  dairy 
herds  there,  has  recently  bought  38  pure¬ 
bred  and  grade  Ayrshire  cows  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  In  the  shipment  are  six  purebred 
half-sister.s,  whicli  will  form  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  pureJtred  Ayrshire  herd  at  the 
State  Industrial  lieformatory  at  Hutch¬ 
inson,  Kan.  F>nyei*s  of  cattle  of  other 
breeds  as  well  as  Ayrshire  are  now  look¬ 
ing  to  Vermont  for  good  dairy  stock  and 
in  this  State  they  will  find  the  kind  and 
i  quality  for  which  they  are  loking. 

:  Vermont.  o.  m.  cambuen. 


Corn  Fodder  Silage 

_  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  en¬ 
siling  corn  fodder  after  it  has  been, 
husked  V  Of  course,  winter  would  have  to 
be  added,  and  that  through  the  blower. 
It  seems  to  me  from  the  theoretical  point 
of  view  it  would  be  the  only  way  of  get¬ 
ting  the  fullest  feeding  value  from  the 
fodder.  IIow  does  it  rank  in  comparison 
with  regular  silage,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion,  of  course,  that  the  fodder  is  minus 
ears?  Last  Winter  the  sight  of  piles  of 


in  good  healthy  condition?  We  thought 
of  feeding  in  addition  to  the  above  wheat 
middlings,  but  this  is  so  expensive  we 
would  prefer  to  do  without  it  if  the  pigs 
would  thrive. 

_  What  proportion  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned,  including  the  wheat  middlings, 
would  you  suggest  to  feed,  and  if  fed 
wheat  middlings,  how  should  that  be  fed 
with  the  above?  Should  it  be  in  slop  or 
kept  before  them  in  a  dry  hopper?  One 
of  onr  friends  advises  us  that  he  has  had 
exceptionally  good  luck  in  feeding  soft 
coal.  Would  you  prefer  this  in  place  of 
ground  charcoal?  We  have  plenty  of 
ground  charcoal  on  hand.  Do  yoii  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  self-feeding  hoppers  ?  B.  m:. 

New  York. 

It  would  not  be  practical  to  compound 
a  ration  for  pigs  eight  weeks  old,  utilizing 
only  field  corn,  pnmpkin.s,  cornstalks  and 
mangels.  Young  pigs  of  this  age  require 
concentrated  feed  and  cannot  utilize  to 
advantage  pumpkins  or  mangels.  The 
addition  of  middlings  is  not  necessary, 
owing  to  their  high  cost  and  scarcity — 
and  1  would  suggest  a  ration  compounded 
in  the  following  proportion  :  .'jOO  pounds 
of  cornmeal,  200  pounds  of  ground  oats. 


A  Bn  nek  of  Vermont  Ayrshires.  Fig.  639 


cornstalks  thrown  into  the  barnyard  after 
(he  cattle  had  eaten  the  leaves  and  busks, 
set  me  thinking  that  ensiling  the  fodder 
would  be^  the  best  way  to  feed  the  fodder. 

New  York.  j.  t.  p. 

The  question  of  ensiling  cornstalks  is 
constantly  inviting  increased  attention  at 
several  of  our  experiment  stations,  notably 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Rather  extensive 
experimental  activities  have  prevailed, 
and  some  conclusive  results  obtained. 
Two  problems  are  clearly  involved.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
add  the  exact  amount  of  water  necessary 
to  bring  about  the  necessary  fermentation, 
and  Avithont  this  bacteriological  action  the 
ensiled  material  will  decomi>ose,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  making  feed,  really  results  in 
a  mass  of  material  that  is  practically 
without  value.  The  expense  involved  in 
handling  the  corn  fodder  also  detracts 
from  the  advantages  of  the  practice,  and 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  insure  the  fer¬ 
menting  as  well  as  the  keeping  qualities 
of  the  fodder. 

As  far  as  palat.ability  is  concerned,  here, 
again  an  important  question  comes  up. 
To  determine  whether  or  not  the  feeding 
value  of  the  cornstalks  when  they  are 
cured  with  good  color  and  flavor  is  equal 
to  the  silage  improperly  fermented,  is 
not  definitely  decided  on.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  is  interesting  to  know  the  activi¬ 
ties  on  a  large  farm  in  Dutchess  County, 
w'here  silage  building  has  been  continued 
lip  until  the  14th  of  November — a  short¬ 
age  of  labor  necessitated  a  long-di’awn- 
out  silo-feeding  period,  and  while  a  sevex’e 
frost  has  not  been  experienced,  the  leaves 
of  the  corn  are  practically  dry ;  yet,  con- 
.siderable  percentage  of  moisture  obtains 
in  the  stalk  itself.  Water  pressure  is 
available,  and  it  is  possible  to  weight 
down  the  ensiled  mass,  sufficiently  to  ob¬ 
tain  due  settling  of  the  material,  and  the 
chances  are  that  this  silage  will  make 
splendid  feed  for  the  dairy  herd  during 
the  Winter  months.  It  is  the  plan  of  this 
organization  to  feed  out  this  late  ensiled 
material  as  early  as  possible,  and  we  shall 
be  very  glad  to  report  the  results  of  this 
experiment  in  the  columns  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.^  If  it  is  possible  to  store  corn  fod¬ 
der  either  in  the  mall  or  in  a  suitable 
barrack  after  it  has  been  shredded,  I  am 
satisfied  that  under  average  farm  condi¬ 
tions,  it  would  be  superior  to  any  results 
that  might  obtain  where  the  ripened  ma¬ 
terial  was  put  in  the  silo. 


Questions  in  Swine  Feeding 

We  are  anxious  to  get  information  ‘re¬ 
garding  the  feeding  of  pigs.  We  have 
plenty  of  field  corn,  pumpkins,  cornstalks 
and  mangels.  What  would  you  suggest 
in  the  way  of  feed  for  pigs  eight  weeks 
old.  also  those  that  are  four  months  old, 
and  breeding  sows  that  are  due  to  litter 
during  the  next  two  weeks?  Would  it  be 
necessary  to  furnish  any  other  grain  be¬ 
sides  the  above  in  order  to  keep  the  pigs 


and  50  pounds  of  digester  tankage.  If  it 
is  desired  to  utilize  the  pumpkins  and 
mangels,  they  rnay  be  fed  to  advantage  to 
the  mature  animahs,  yet  they  are  only 
useful  as  appetizers,  and  do  not  supply 
very  much  digestible  material,  since  they 
contain  as  much  as  94  per  cent  wmter,  and 
only  six  per  cent  of  dry  matter.  The 
pumpkins  might  be  pulped  and  a  generous 
amount  of  their  moisture  reduced ;  but 
even  so  they  would  not  figure  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  in  adding  nutriment  to  the  ration. 
Pigs  eight  w'ceks  old  will  nibble  away  at 
the  mangels,  but  they  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  produce  maximum  growth  and 
development  without  supplementary  i>ro- 
tein  foods.  As  far  as  the  corn-stalks  are 
concerned,  their  usefulness  is  limited  as 
well.  A  pig’s  capacity  for  consuming 
TOiighage  or  bulky  feeds  is  exceedingly 
limited,  and  while  they  will  chew  away, 
at  sappy  stalks  and  nicely  cured  leaves, 
they  will  waste  a  far  greater  proportion 
of  the  cornstalk  than  they  will  consume. 
The  stalks  will  make  splendid  bedding, 
however,  and  can  be  utilized  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  by  the^  mature  animals.  It  is 
evident  that  their  best  service  is  obtained 
wdien  fed  to  dairy  cows  or  sheep. 

Concerning  the  method  of  feeding.  I 
would  recommend  the  so-called  self-feeder. 
The  cornmeal,  or  perchance  the  shelled 
corn,  should  occupy  one  hopper  in  the 
feeder,  and  the  oats  and  digester  tankage 
should  he  placed  in  a  second  one,  or  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  put  the  corn, 
oats  and  tankage  in  separate  compart¬ 
ments.  Give  the  eight  week.s’  old  pigs 
all  the  grain  that  they  will  consume  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  three  mouths,  and  they  ought 
to  gain  from  a  pound  and  a  half  to  two 
pounds  per  day.  Usually  it  is  good  judg¬ 
ment  to  dispose  of  Fall  pigs  by  the  first 
of  January  or  February  if  it  is  desired  to 
niarket  them  to  the  best  advantage.  If  it 
is  desired  to  hand-feed  the  pigs,  the  corn, 
oats  and  tankage  should  be  moistened  to 
about  the  consistency  of  buttermilk,  and 
fed  in  two  feedings  per  day,  in  such  quant¬ 
ities  as  the  pigs  will  clean  up  with  relish, 
and  this  will  approximate  four  or  five 
pounds  of  the  dry  grain  for  each  199 
pounds  of  live  weight.  Often  a  pig  weigh¬ 
ing  100  pounds  will  consume  as  much  as 
seven  pounds  of  grain  per  day,  in  which 
case  he  ought  to  gain  fully  05  pounds  in 
weight  per  month.  The  mangels  and 
pumpkins  should  be  cut  or  sliced  and  fed 
iv  quantities,  not  to  exceed  three  pounds 
of  succulence  for  each  pound  of  dry  grain 
consumed. 

Concerning  the  use  of  soft  coal  I  would 
much  prefer  a  mixture  of  charcoal,  salt, 
bonemeal  and  ground  limestone.  \"i’hile  it 
is  true  that  pigs  relish  coal  dust  and  cin¬ 
ders,  the  other  ingredients  contain  the 
mineral  matter  in  a  form  more  acceptable, 
and  will  satisfy  nature’s  demands  as  far 
as  the  ash  is  concerned.  I  certainly 
would  not  utilize  soft  coal  dust  in  case 
I  had  an  abundance  of  charcoal  on  hand. 

(Continued  cr.  page  1340) 


What  Win  You  Build? 


You  doubtless  need  some  new  farm  buildlngthis 
season.  Perhaps,  it  will  be  a  dairy  barn ,  dwell¬ 
ing,  garage,  silo,  hog  houcB^  or  other  outbuild¬ 
ing  Whatever  it  may  bf^  ycu  will  get  some 
mighty  helpful  ideas  from  oar  now  book. 

‘‘Natco  on  the  Farm” 

It  tells  you  how  to  have  buildings  that  are  dry,  clean, 
and  sanitary— warm  in  winter  yet  cool  in  summer.  It 
shows  you  how  to  save  on  repairs,  insurance  and  coal 
bills.  It  illustrates  scores  of  fire-safe  farm  buildings  that 
will  "stand  for  generations.”  It’s  true  economy  to  build 
with  Natco  Hollow  Tile  —  makes  every  building  a  per¬ 
manent  investment.  Write  for  your  copy  note.  Ask  also 
for  plans — free  if  you  intend  to  build. 

National  Fire  Proofing^  Company 
1121  Fulton  Building  •  •  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

M  FacUrrUs  assure  a  voids  and  ecomonicai  distributiois 


p=jrEMP=CLiM:^= 

'  — Spreader— 

Pays  Big  Profits  to  Users 


CPREADS  all  kinds  of  barn  manure,  fertilizer, 
lime,  etc.,  evenly,  quickly,  with  least  draft. 
FLAT  TOOTH-INCLOSED  CYLINDER,  shreds  in 
wide,  uniform  strips — docs  not  clog  or  bunch 
manure.  Teeth  reversible,  flat,  self-sharpening. 
Sells  On  Its  Merits. 


ONLY  TWO  HORSES  PULL  IT  EASILY 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices.  Ask  for  “Saving 
and  Application  of  Manure,”  by  the  inventor 
of  the  manure  spreader.  We  have  a  good 
proposition  for  dealers. 


N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  36  SWAN  ST..  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


With  this  wonderful  new  Lib- 
bay  Automatic  Water  Bowl. 
,  Each  bowl  controls  own  water 
^  supply.  Animal  moves  lever, 
opening  water  valve,  when  it 
I  starts  to  drink.  ^  Lever 
swings  back  closing  valve 
J  when  animal  stops  drinking, 
f  Nofloattankrmuired.  Bowls 
may  be  put  at  different  heights 
.  or  in  any  stall  or  pen.  Cannot 
.  overflow;  cannot  get  out  of  order; 

,  .  almost  no  water  left  in  bowl.  Most 

sanitary  ho wj  etti  sold.  Prevents  spread  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases.  Increased  milk  yield  quickly 
pays  back  cost.  Saves  labor;  save  ' 
feed  Write  today.  If  interested  in 
Stanchions,  Stalls,  Carriers,  etc., 
ask  for  General  Catalog.  Sent  free. 

C.  A*  LIBBCV  COMPANY 

280  Marion  St.  •  Othkoth,  WIs 


CTHAaiuiAMJ! 


EASY  TO  ERECT 

That  the  Unadilla  Silo  presents  no  building  prob¬ 
lem  is  proved  again  and  again.  Its  simple  parts 
easily.- Any  handy  in»n 
Si  ?  woman  enn  erect  a  Unadilla. 

Either  conical  or  gambrel  roof  (with  extra  silage 
space)  comes  as  regular  equipment.  'The  price  of 
a  Unadilla  is  practically  all 
you  pay.  No  special,  costly 
hired  help  needed.  Heed 
the  government’s  advice, 
order  early.  Send  to  day 
for  catalog,  prices  and 
Agency  Offer.  Address 
Box  C. 


UNADILLA 
SILO  CO. 

UoadilU,  N.  Y. 
or 

Des  Moines,  la. 


ClI  SAVE  MONEY 

by  baying  NOW. 

Lumber  is  hard  to  get  and  price  is 
climbing  higher.  Liberal  cnHh 
aud  early  shipment  diseouiits. 
Take  no  chances  on  late  del. 
iveries  this  year.  A  Globe 
Silo  Isyour  bestbetthisyear. 

Adjustable  door-fiame  with 
laddef  combined.  5-fool 
extension  Roof  makes  com¬ 
plete  silo  witli  less  expense. 
Window  free. 

Buy  Now— Ship  Now— I’ay 
Now — Save  Now — Write  Now, 


GLOBE  SILO  CO..  2-12  Willow  St.,  Sidney.  N.Y. 


No  matter  how  old  the’ease.  how  lame  the 
horse,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 

Fleming’s  Spavin  and 
Ringbone  Paste,  $2  a  Bottle 

One  application  usuaiiy  enough.  Intended 
only  for  estabiished  caaos  of  Bone  Spavin. 
Wngbone  and  Sidebone.  Money  back  if  it 

FLEMING  BROS, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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AYRSHIRES 


ANIMALSforsTiI 

Run  mostly  light,  $75  and  up.  Top-noteh 
V)ree(liiig;  everything  guuranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back, 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


40  Rock  Ridge  FarmAyrshires 

Address,  GEO.  Ii.  RODGER,  Gouverneur,>'ew  York 


all  ages, 
for  sale. 


SHEEP 


For  Sale-Ten  Rambouillet  Ewes 

1  and  2  years  old.  Ten  Delaine  Ewes,  1  to  3  years  old.  Ten 
Franco  Ewes,  1  yr.  old.  All  Recorded  and  shear  10  to  17  lbs. 
C.  O.  I’ATTKIIXiE  &  SONS,  .  Perry,  N.Y. 

Southdown  Rams  for  Sale 

from  the  celebrated  flockjif  "Wm.  Rockefeller.  Address 
B.  M.  HAWKS,  -  Tarry  town.  New  York 


HAMPSHIRE  RAMS  For  Sale 

An  extra  good  two-year-old  at  a  bargain.  Some  great 
lambs.  A  few  ewe  lambs.  llASLETTBKOTUfcllS,  8eiieca,N.Y* 

Fine  Wool  “Over  the  Top”at  75c 

Rambouillet,  Delaine,  Dorset,  Cheviot  and  Sliropshiro 
rams.  Cheshire  and  Chester  White  Brood  sows.  Duroo 
pigs  6  weeks  old.  D.  H.  TOWNSEM)  80 .tS,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

Varsl/iil  Cur  Cliaan 'Tbe  kind  that  pay  if  lambs  die. 
KaraKUirur  oncep  Ewes  and  Rams  for  sale  at  $50  each. 
Better  ones  higher.  CLakr  Gregory,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 

ForSal6-25  Fine  Shropshire  Ewe  Lambs 

three-fonrths  thoroughbred.  W.  S.  DROMAN,  Middleport,  N  Y. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  wntoMefy^i; 

r^rki-cvk/rklHo  lincoens,  shbop. 

WOIOWUIUO  SHIRKS,  KAMS,  EWES 
All  Recorded  Papers  with  each.  LeROy  KUNEY,  Adriaa,  Micbigan 


SWINE 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Foundation  stock  that  will  improve  any  herd.  We 
are  capable  of  filling  your  order. 

I’KICES  RKASONABLE.  SEE  OUBS — SEE  OTHERS— THEN  BE 

CONVINCED.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS,  Inc.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


We  have  a  full  line  of 

Chester 
White  Pigs 


for  hrecdiiig  purposes,  ranging  from  10  wk.s.  to  6 
iiios.  i>ld,  bred  from  roistered  sires  and  dams.  Also 
a  few  Reg.  Jersey  cows,  heifers  and  c.alves.  Send 
slanip  for  Circulars.  FDWAKD  WALTF.K, 
Dept.  It,  Box  Weet  Chester,  I’eiiiisylvuiila. 


Mountain  Rrod  t 


Reg.O.LC.“rH"PTTPigs 


SWINE 


Kinderhook  c'  Durocs 

strong,  vigorous  boars  ready  for  service,  $50  to  $125. 
Write  your  choice  and  what  you  will  pay  and  we 
quote  and  describe  nearest  individual.  Pigs  now 
ready  $25  each,  8  to  10  weeks  old,  50  to  (iO  lbs. 

KINDERHOOK  DUROC-JERSEY  ASSOC  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


From  Kinder¬ 
hook  Strain 


Pigs-Pigs-Choap-Cheap 


Six  Excellent  Farm  Books 

FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS 

By  Dr.  L.  L.  V»n  Slykt.  The  best  general  farm  book..  .$2-50 
.  FEEDS  AND  FEEDING 

By  Or.  W,  A.  Henry.  A  comprehensive  and  practical  work  on 

thia  Imporunt  subject . 

VEGETABLE  GARDENING 

DUertOf  Ri  L.  Watts . fl.75 

VEGETABLE  FORCING 

By  the  Mme  author . .  -tJ-OO 

(Ttiese  two  books  thoroughly  cover  the  field  of  cootmefcial  and 
amateur  vegetable  culture) 

THE  PRUNING  MANUAL 
By  Or.  L.  H.  Bailey.  A  thorough  treatment  of  this 

PIGS.  PATRIOTISM  AND  PROFIT 
By  Prof.  P.  C.  Minkler.  The  latest  handbook  on  swine— practical 
and  full  of  meat . . 

FOR  SALE  BY 

I  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  33  J  West  30Ui  St,  New  York 

fflihiiiiiiiuiimiiiitiHiHiDiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiihiiTiinB 


REG.  DUROC  PIGS 

Oct.  3  Andl  farrow.  Boars,  $  1  0;  sows,  $12  eivch.  Th«  Diiroc 
type  and  size  and  color.  Strong,  Healthy  stock.  Two  March 
boars, extracnoice,$35  each;  $60  pair.  Sati.sfaction guar¬ 
anteed.  Stamp  when  write.  ANDREW  R.  BECKER,  Schoharie,  N.Y. 


(PIGS  SHIPPEDG,O.D.) 

100  O.  I.  O.  and  Largo  Yorkshire  Cross.  100  Berk* 
shire  and  O.  I.  C.  Cross.  6  weeks  old.  «8  each. 
50  shoats,  12  weeks  old,  S15  each.  Extra  Large 
hone(i  Strechy  Huskies,  from  Largo,  Growthy  stock. 
D.  Reeves,  -  Lexington,  Mass. 


'  ^nwnnit  RnnrPioc  Ke8'"‘ered.  AKOi.dlylot 
('lifstor  White  uOW  allQ  DOdl  rigo,  of  sturdy  youngnters. 
.Sows  $15.00  :  bfiars  $12.00.  Also  a  few  live  months  old  sows  at  $20 

BRANOETH  LAKE  FARM.  Brandeth,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y, 


CHESTER  D*  '  AND  BRED 
I  T  E  rigs  SOWS 

Eugene  P.  Rogers,  Wayville,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Chester  White  PIGS 

6  and  8  weeks  old,  $9  each;  $17  pair;  $26  trio.  Snring 
Gilts  and  service  boars,  not  akin.  A.  A.  SCHOFEU.,  Heuyailon.N.Y. 

at  present  we  are  offering  a  fine  lot  of  service  boars 
at  $50  each.  Reg.  free.  ELMER  D.  WHISLER,  Newville.  Pa. 

ForSale-FourReg.O.I.C. Gilts 

8  mos.  $36  each.  C.  H.  BEAUMONT,  Ruihford,  AlIcKan;  I'o.,  N  T. 

Large  BERKSHIRES.  Masterpiece  and  Baron  Mayl>eU 
breeding.  Large  husky,  spring  boars.  Herd  headers. 
Bred  gilts.  Fall  pigs.  No  kin.  Best  of  quality.  Cholera 
immuned.  Bargains.  BROOKSlOE  STOCK  FARMS,  ProsRecI,  Ohio 


8CMMITFAKM 
Blue  Ridge  Summil,  Pi. 


Poland  China  Pigs 

Big  Type  Celebrities.  DR.  KNOX.  P.  0.  Be<  SO.  Danbury,  Conn. 

. . . . . . iiiiiiiiiig 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

Boars  ready  for  service.  BIG  and  GOOD,  $76  to 
$150;  registered  and  guai-antecd  breeders.  Boar 
pigs,  $25  to  $60;  registered;  10  wks.  old.  Homo 
of  Double  Champion  33id  211796,  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  boar  New  York  State  Fair  1918. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whitgnern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  EXTRA  HEAVY  HAMS. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sows  and  pigs. 

H.  M.  TERWnXIGER,  Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm.Webster,  Mass. 


GUERNSEYS 


CLOSING  OUT 

Registered  Berkshires 

A  superb  son  of  Successor’s  Double. 

7  SOYV  8  of  top  notch  breeding. 

10  SOW  PIG  81  .  ,  , 

ai  uoAii  PIGS ; 

Prices  low.  Write  for  pedigree  list.  Also  a  few  fine 
Dorset  and  Shropshire  Sheep. 

J.  C.  BCaartz,  10  Hig-h  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


■Fine  Lot  of  Pure  Bred 

Berkshire 

twelve  weeks  old.  Sired  by  Bal.sara  Premier  Baron 
Duke  No.  233516,  one  of  the  best  boars  in  the  country. 
Dame,  Balsam  Longfellow  Dix  <th.  No.  233524  and  Bal¬ 
sam  VVakarusa  Pi  incess.N'o.  233514— none  better.  Price, 
$20  each,  f.  o.  b.  West  Mansfield,  Mass.,  li.U.  Station. 

COWESET  FARM,  Joseph  L.  Sweet,  Prop.,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Will  book  orders  for  bred  Gilts  for  Spring  1919 
farrow  to  the  service  of  Dnke's  Champion  22nd, 
litter  mate  to  the  Junior  Champion  Sow  at  1917 
National  Swine  Show,  or  to  a  soti  of  Symboleer  5th 
and  out  of  sow  litter  mate  to  Grand  Leader  2nd. 
J.  E.  WATSON,  Owner,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Booking  orders 
Summer  and  Fall 
pigs.  Best  breed¬ 
ing  and  properly 
developed.  Also 


BERKSHIRES 

a  few  Spring  pigs  and  bred  sows  for  sale. 

Greystonc  Farm,  SummcrsvilIc,W.Va. 

BERKSHIRES 

Have  yon  ordered  that  pair  of  Fall  Pigs.  The 
demand  is  strong.  Our  supply  Is  limited.  Do  not 
delay.  Write  today. 

Two  Service  Boat's  to  offer 

H.  GRIMSHAW  North  East,  Pa. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

August  and  September  pigs  are  registered  at  8  to  10 
weeks  of  ago.  Now  booking  orders  for  vigorous, 
healthy  stock  of  well  known  families  at  $20  each. 
Satisfa<-tion  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Cor¬ 
respondence  and  calls  invited.  LOCUST  LODGE  FARM 
G-  W.  Kuchler,  La  GRANr,Kvii,E,  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood: 

Customers  requiring  boars  for  fall  service  should 
'  have  tlism  shipped  prior  to  Dee.  10th,  the  express 
Companies  having  annonneed  an  embargo  on  ship- 
mentsof  live  stock  by  express  from  Dec.  10th  toSlst. 
H.C.&H.  U.Ilarpqnding,  Box  15,  Dundee,: N.Y. 

Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

VVe  have  some  Extra  fine  sow  and  boar  pigs,  three  to  six 
months  old.  Also  boai-s  i-ciidy  for  sei'vice  at  very  reason¬ 
able  prices.  10  sows  recently  farrowed  133  pigs.  Bred 
sows  and  gilts.  Cut  Kuek  Furni,  W’estwood,  Muss, 

TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

PIGB  of  both  sexes.  Good  breeding.  Excellent  indivi¬ 
duals.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SmitbTille  Flats,  N.Y. 

RoelreltSvae  FOR  BREEDERS.  6  weeks  old  Either 
DcrRolHIBO  sex;  $10  each.  Trios  not  akin 

CLOVEKDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

ANY  FARMER  can  own  purebred  Berkshires. 


G.  D.  ItAHNKS, 


Sunimer  and  fall  pigs  Addi'ess 
II.  D.  11,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Berkshire  Boars  ones,  at  fanners- 


REESE  MELOY, 


prices.  Write  your  wants. 
West  Alexander,  Fa. 


0.1.  c. 


ED 


Get  Guernseys 

Tabulations  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  show  that  the  average  income  over  cost  of 
feed  from  one  cow  that  produces  450  lbs.  fat  is  equal  to 
the  average  income  over  cost  of  feed  from  20  cows  that 
produce  100  Ib.s.  each.  Tbo  average  of  all  oflicial  Guernsey 
records  is  160  lbs.  fat.  Learn  more  about  these  profitable 
cows.  Ask  for  our  free  booklet  ‘-The  Story  of  the  Oiienisev. 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R,  PETERSORO,  N.  H. 


Staiinox  Farm 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

Offers  some  well  bred  bull  calves  out  of  .A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr.  -  East  Holliston.  Mass. 


Oaks  Fann  Guernseys 

Bull  born  March  30, 1918,  traces  sit  times  to  Imp.  Gold 
en  Secret.  His  dam  is  now  on  official  test  and  in  210 
days  has  milked  9105  lbs.  of  milk  and  394  of  fat.  Bull 
nicely  marked.  Excellent  individual.  Price,  $400. 
W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  -  Cohasset,  Mass. 


GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  411  to  55  ibs. 
daily  when  fresli.  Jluy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Conld  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  EntBnore,  N.Y 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  witli  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  Well  Bred  Bulls 

from  yearlings  to  four-year-olds,  and  six  heifers.  This 
stock  is  under  the  care  of  the  State  and  has  recently  been 
tested  siibcntaneoiislv  and  opthahnieally  for  tuberculo¬ 
sis.  SUNN  Y SIDE  STOCK  FARM,  Rlegelnvllle,  Pa, 

Guernsey  Bulls  of  Serviceable  Age 

Also  hull  calves,  A.  R.  dams,  noted  sires.  May  Rose, 
Golden  Secret  and  Strong  Aiiclior  l)reeding.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  TARBELL  FARMS, SmithvilleFtats, N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The  first  cross  with  an  Aberdeen-Aogua 
Bull  will  get  Calves  of  Beef  type. 
Write  regarding  stock  for  sale. 

CURfNCE  W.  ECKARDT.  31  Nassau  Street.  New  York 


“HAMPSHI  R  ES”W;^^ 

They  grow  over  a  povind  a  d.ay  if  fed  Intel- 
ligently.  Free  circular.  Guernsev  Bulls, 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Box  R  -  Bird-In-Hand.  Pa. 

Hampshires  of  Quality  '''"'1 

Wks.  Old.  Either  Sex.  M.  D.  PHILLIPS,  North  East,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  China  Pigs 

Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  prices  and  let  me  tell  you  about  my  pigs. 

G.  S.  HALL,  .  Farmdale,  Ohio 

Reg.  Poland  China 

immuned.' 

Sired  by  Half  Ton  boara  from  dams  that  weigh  to  800.  60 
tops  for  Dec.  delivery.  E.  ItOWELL,  SootUhurgh,  Va. 

TAMWORraanlHAMPSHfRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westview  Stock  l-'ann 

If.  31  WliiMtoTi'Saloin.  X.  O. 

Duroc  and  P.  G.  Pigs  *.^WEEKS,^*'*'f)EGnAFi.\  Oitio 

Pure  bred  O .  I .  C .  P  i  gS  S" 

j-ounger  boars  and  gilts.  J.  D.  SHELMIDINE  S  SONS,  Lorrniuc.  N  Y. 

Reg.  Chester  Whites 

for  .saie.  Kidgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridoe.  N.Y. 


Reg.  O.  I.C.DE^i€;s$ 

boars  at  fair  prices.  BRUBAKER  BROS.,  Mifllintown.  Pa. 

Pure  Bred  O.  I.  C.  Boar  Pigs 

6 mos.  old,  $30  each.  HARRY  VAIL,  Jr.. Hew  Milferil.  Orenge  C^H.Y. 

Sept,  boars  by  S.  V.  Schoolmaster 
Sows  and  boars  by  Tradewinner’s  Son. 
Spring  Valley  Farm,  Ueupbis,  N.  Y. 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

Many  imported.  All  registered.  Tuberculin  tested. 
Milk  records  kept.  Write  for  price  and  particui.'irs 
on  Herd  Heading  Bulls.  Walnut  Grove  Farm.Washlnglonville,  N.Y 

Mr.  General  Farmer!  Dairy  Shorthorns  “pVofi®t“b®e 

breed  for  yo\i.  Try  them.  We  offer  a  trio  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  heifer  calves  and  a  bull,  unrelated.  Choice¬ 
ly  bred.  First  draft  or  c.liock  for  $425  takes  them. 
A  few  others.  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

Swiss  Goats  $40 

A  few  dry  does.  No  milkers  to  sell.  Only  letters  enclos¬ 
ing  stamp  answered.  S.  J.  SHaKPIjES,  r.  d.  5,  Non  istown,  Pa. 


DOGS 


Airedales  and  Collies  o?“a®f ! 

pups,  grown  dogs,  ami  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON.  Bax  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

MOUNTAIN  BRED  AIREDALES  Registered  pups. 

$25.00  buys  a  perfect  female  of  tiie  very  best  blood.  Male 
pups  $50.00  and  upwards.  BRANOETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandnth,  N.Y 

ASpAflala  Dime  Tiligible  to  register.  Sire,  Oorang 
Hliellale  ril|JO  blood.  Dam,  Swiveller  wood.  A 
husky  bunch.  Prices  reasonable.  HOWARD  HILLS,  Rosemoni,  N.  J. 

ForSale~A  Few  Good  Airedale  Pups 

ble  for  registration.  Also  a  bitch. 


old.  Eligi- 

FRANK  MEAO,  Amenii,  N.Y. 


West  White  Highland  Bitch  ??’i*rafeTbVdTy"'f.fy": 

self  from  impoi  ted  stock.  Bargain  price  of  $80  for  im¬ 
mediate  disposal.  E.  W.  SMITH,  1613  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Collie  Pups  NELSON^S,"*^ 


c 


HORSES 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


HOLSTEINS 


Also  Guinea  Pigs 

Grove  City,  Fa. 


Are  You 
Member? 

The  Holstcin-Fricsian 
Association  of  America— the  organized  breeders  of 
cattle  of  that  name,  w.-is  organized  in  1886,  then  hav¬ 
ing  275  life  members.  Today  it  has  nearly  12,000  mera- 
bere,  and  is  recording  80,000  Holstein-Friesian  cattle 
per  year,  giving  employment  to  150  clerks,  and  has  a 
re.serre  fund  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
It  spends  ne.arly  $.50,000  per  year  for  pul>licity  and  ex¬ 
tension  work,  promoting  the  interests  of  its  member¬ 
ship.  The  Holsteins  are  prosperous  and  popular. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  b  o  o  k  1  e  t  s— they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  105,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


Fresh  Cows  r.TaWfrT  For  Sale 

1  00  Fresh  cows,  milking  40  to  60  lbs.  per  day.  1  00 
Cows  due  to  calve  November  and  December.  They 
are  large  and  in  good  condition.  Will  please  the  man 
tliat  wants  extra  good  cows.  1  50  Grade  heifers,  an 
extra  good  b>inch.  50  of  them  are  due  to  calve  in  De- 
ceniher  and  January,  balance  from  January  on  to 
spring.  60  itegistered  heifers,  all  age.s,  mailed  fine 
and  carry  a  lot  of  good  breeding,  part  of  them  due  to 
calve  iuDecember  and  January.  20  Good  registered 
bulls,  ail  ages. 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 
Dept.  “  R  203-205  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  CORTLAND,  N.Y. 

Boll  Phono  634. 


Shetland  and  Larger  Pony  Weanlings 

$35  to  $60.  Broken  Ponies,  S75  to  $1  00.  Fifty  head, 
all  colors.  State  age,  color  and  sex  you  want.  Six  liead 
registereii  Red  Polled  Females,  8  montlis  to  6  years. 

F.  B.  STEWART,  .  Espyville  Station,  Pa. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  pliui.  •200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  10c 
for  contract  and  urice  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
THE  SHADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton.  0. 

Shetland  Ponies  Sebring,  Ohio.  Oldest 

herd  in  bigsrest  Shetland  Producing  Conuiy  in  U.  S 


MAPLE  LAWN  HOLSTEINS 

Ji  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  CALVES  AT  120  AND  $25  EACH.  Exp.  ptid  in  lots  of  9 
With  10  hisrh  grade  heifer  calves  I  will 
ffive  a  resistcred  bull  free.  A  beautiful 
reffiatered  orrandson  of  Raff  Apple  Korn- 
dyke  8th  and  two  biffh  grade  neifers  fot 
$7Se  40  Rcffiaterca  buil  Calves  all  ases. 
20  Reffi.stered  heifers,  2  months  to  1  year, 
At  lowest  possible  price.  Roistered  cows, 
ffrade  cows,  and  neifers.  Everything;  1b 
Holsteins.  I  sell  Holsteins  and  satisfac¬ 
tion,  safe  delivery  ffuaranteed.  Liberty 
Bonds  accepted  in  payment  at  face  value. 
Write  for  description.  The  best  in  O.  I.  C. 
swine,  all  affes.  MAPLE  LAWN  FARM 
C.W.  ELUS,  JR..  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 


SPOT  FARM 
HOLSTEINS 

H  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $20  to 
'$26  each,  express  paid  in  lots  of 
6.  16  registered  heifers,  bred,  17 
junbred.  18cows,bred;J4haveA. 
R.  O.  (iams.  21  registered  bulls, 
10  to  18  mos,  old.  60  grade  2-yr.- 
old  heifers.  26  grade  cows,  due 
in  spring.  25  close  springers; 
must  sold  to  make  stable 
room.  JOHN  G.  REAGAN,  Tally,  H.  T 


Registered  Yearling  Bulls 

Sired  liy  a  grandson  of  the  Kiugof  the  Pontiacs  from 
a  25.42  11).  dam,  at  popular  prices.  W’rite  me  what 
you  want.  0.  F.  McLennan,  31i  union  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  $15  to  $20  each.  p.  H.  WOOD  t’ortland,  New  York 

Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

A.  R.  O.  backing.  N.  A. BAKER,  Fairport,  N/Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  wntlfor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenango.  N.Y 


JERSEYS 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

Served  by  Nell’s  Eminent  102902,  a  grandson  of 
Golden  Fern’s  Lad.  and  Fontaine’s  Princess  out  ol 
one  of  the  best  daughters  of  Leda’s  Golden  Lad 

No.  1. — Born  December  21,  1916,  dam;  Owlish  Jubilee 
R.  M.  9.081.  lbs.  milk,  467  Ibs.  fat,  3  years  2  months  old  ; 
1,300  lbs.  milk,  76  lbs.  fat,  4  years  6  months  old.  Bull  solid 
coloi-,  very  straight  and  bund.soiue.  I'rlee  $11!5. 

No.  2.— Born  January  21,  1916,  dam  Fern’s  Figgis  ol 
Uplands,  K.  M.  10,165  11)8.  milk,  614  Ibs.  fat,  4  years  6 
mouths,  old.  A  great  cow,  daughter  of  Hood  Farm 
Golden  Pern’s  Lad  and  granddaughter  of  Hood  Farm 
Pogis  9th.  Buil  solid  color,  good  individual.  l'riee$105) 
No.  3.— Born  October  11,  1918,  dam  Oxfoid’s  Mona 
R.  Jl.  6,247  lbs.  milk,  336  lbs.  fat,  3  years  7  months  old  ; 
daughter  of  G.  F.  Girl’s  Oxford  (sou  of  Oxford  Lad)  sire 
of  20  R.  M.  cows  ;  and  her  dam  made  10.000  Ibs.  milk,  613 
lbs.  fat  when  over  lOyears  old.  A  good  thrifty  promising 
calf.  Price  $40, 

Ttiberculin  tested.  Inspection  at  farm  Colebrook 
(iieai-  Winsted)  invited. 

H.  J.  BICKFORD.  60  WALL  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

HAMILTOIV 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  lie — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 


u 


QUALITY” 


For  Sale  Two  Bull  Calves 


8  and  4-mos.  c’d.  Dams  in  Register  of  Merit 
with  over  500  lbs.  butter  as  two-year-olds. 
If  you  want  a  good  bull,  write 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


“THE  HERMITAGE,”  near  Centreville,  Maryland 

PURE  irocrvc  FOR 

BRED  jEiKdCiIa  SALE 

Rich  in  blood  of  Raleighs.  Eniinents,  Golden  Lads, 
Flying  Fox.  Mohican,  and  Noble  Oaklands. 
SUSAN  WILUAMS,  Owner  EDW.  A.  NELKER,  Herdsman 

For  Sale-Voung  Herd  of  Reg.  JERSEYS 

consisting  of  eiglit  lieifers.  hull  and  two  calves.  A 
bargain.  Jones  Jersey  Farm.  .Sauquoit,  N.  Y, 

For  Saie-Rerj.  Jetsoy  Bull  Call 

8  mos.  old.  Price,  $60.  L.  YY.  SOOFIFLO,  GreeaTlUe,  N.  T. 
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WHERE  SHALL 
I  SHIP  MY  FURS? 


Important  Problem 

Every  Fur  Shipper  Musi  Solve 
to  be  Successful 

You  are  receiving  price  lists  and  other  literature  from  many  different  Pur  Houses _ 

all  claiming  to  pay  the  highest  prices,  etc.,  etc.  This  makes  it  difficult  for  you  to 
choose  your  Fur  House  and  a  wrong  guess  may  mean  dollars  out  of  your  pocket.  You 
must  exercise  great  care  and  caution  in  choosing  the  Fur  House  to  whom  you  are  going 
r  to  entrust  your  catch  of  Fur-bearers.  You  can  solve  this  important  problem  by  making 
“Shuberf*  a  trial  shipment.  ^ 

For  more  than  thirty-five  year3**Shubert**  has  been  paying Furshippers  "more  money’* 
for  their  Furs — always  giving  an  honest  and  liberal  assortment — paying  the  highest  market 
Ijncea— sending  returns  out  promptly,  in  otherwords,rendering‘‘better  service’’— “quicker." 

Shuberl”  offers  you  the  SERVICE  of  an  honest — ^reliable — responsible — safe  Fur  House 
— where  you  take  no  risk.  "The  Shubert  Guarantee"  protects  you  absolutely. 

A  trial  will  convince  you.  Get  a  shipment  off— TODAY. 

Write  for  "SllfP  &ljnbfrt  a  complete  Fur  Market  Report 

and  Price  List  Issued  at  every  change  in  the  Fur  Market.  t  | 

It’s  FREE- Write  for  It— NOW.  ^ 

SHIP  YOUR  FURS  DIRECT  TO 

AB.SHUBERT/;.c 

The  Largest  House  In  the  World 
Dealing  Exclusively  in 

AMERICAN  RAW  FURS 

25-17  W.  Austin  Ave. Dept.  S4  Chicago.USA- 


taw 


ents— of  high 


He’s  the  man  who  helped  make  New  York  the  world's  Premier  Fur  Market— lewler  of  liberal  assorts 

prices  —  Instant  settle-  .  .  .  . 

ments— the  square  deal. 

None  too  large.  His  money  aw£ 

M.  Pfaelzcr  &  Co.  Members  Raw  Fur  Merchants*  Ass’n 

V/Va  11S-1X9  WEST  29TH  STREET  (Desk  17),  NEW  YORK 


nE  MONEY  FOR  RAW 

Once  anS&B  shipper  alw^s  an  S&B  $hipper  because  the 
5&B  policy  ^uaranfetes  : highest  prices;  lilseral  assortmfents, 
immediate,  returns.  Send*  to-day  for  price  list  and  shioXto 

!fc*ywia^ST  Struck  g^  Bossak  Inc  ^ 


r 

'^Jfi^Ydrk 


WAR  IS  OVER 

^  Peace  brings  big  h'lir  oiders  from  Europe.  We 
must  liave  Skunk,  Muskrat  and  Jlink  at  once  to 
fill  treiiiendoiis  demand.  Unheard  of  jirices  for 
immediate  shipments. 

GET  BIG  PEACE  PROFITS 

by  shipping  to  a  big  fur  house  in  the  world’s 
biggest  market.  No  deductions,  no  commis¬ 
sions,  no  quibbling.  .Tust  big,  quick  returns  for 
quick  shipments. 

Send  today  for  price  list  D 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED 

21  Years’  experience  S'i'l’p.iciS.S’ 

assortment  and  quick  returns.  Send  for  Price  List. 

FRANK  J.  MULLER  &  CO. 

151  W.  25th  SL  -  NEW  YORK 


TRAPPERS 


Along  in  Nov. 
when  furs  get 
I  prime,  Jim  Ellis 
will  issue  aprice 
list  that  any  fur 
shipper  can  understand.  There  won’t  be  anything 
fiashy  or  sensational  about  it  but  the  prices  quoted 
and  the  prices  paid  will  be  the  same  and  that’s  all 
any  fair  minded  man  expects. 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS,  Exporter  Raw  Furs 

34-36  EMIll  Street  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y 

Established  1899.  Price  list  free. 


PfSiits  buy 

5 


Ship  to  us  this  season 
and  buy  a  fine  sun 
with  the  Bxtta  profits 
you  get  for  your 


RAW  FURS 


Our  promise  to  pay  shippers  the  high 
prices  of  the  market  pays  you  in  extra  profits 
and  us  in  permanent  shippers.  Ship  todayV 
and  he  convinced  !  We  pay  all  express  and 
postal  charges. 

Quotations  on  request. 

GunRsBunr&ii 

CHAS.  S.  President  and 

123  West  27th  St.,  New  Yo?k  Cit®*"®*^ 


RAW  FURS 


Uncle  bam 
Wants  Your  Furs  \ 

He  needs  them  to  keep  the  boys  warm  S 
Our  prices  are  sky  high. 

Will  pay  5  per  cent,  extra  on  single 
shipments  amountin  ’ 
to  $50  or  over.  Ship  us 
now.  Write  for  price  ii.st. 
Free  on  request. 

HARRY  LEVY 

X33W.  2SthSt.  New  Vats 


A.  SliSKIND  &  CO. 


154-56  W.27Te: 


i  CO.  » .  RAW  FURS 

HANDSOME  SOUVENIR  GIVEN  ON  RECEIPT  OF  FIRST  SHIPMENT 
GET  YOURS  EARLY.  WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST  N 


fnie  Meiraafioi^ 


Market 


[Trappers’  Guide 
^  Free  on  Request 

mm 


inand  for  fure  was  never  so  great  as  right  now.  Your  pelts  are  bound  to  come  here 
eventually  because  they  will  be  dressed,  dyed,  manufactured  and  sold  here.  Ship  them 
direct  to  the  market  that  srives  you  the  big,  quick  money  and  a  square  doaU  Wo  co-oporaie  with  yoa. 
Address  the  Secretary,  THE  RAW  FUR  MERCHANTS’'  ASSOCIATION*  46  Wcst24tb  St.,  New  YotIl  ^ 

SB 


Questions  in  Swine  Breeding 

(Coutiimed  from  page  1.338) 

As  to  the  use  of  the  self-feeder,  it.s  use¬ 
fulness  has  been  demonstrated  as  far  as 
market  pigs  are  concerned,  and  especially 
f()r  late  Summer  or  early  farrowed  Fail 
pigs.  With  Spring  pigs  that  may  have 
access  to  pasture  or  forage,  the  use  of  the 
self-feeder  limits  the  amount  of  forage 
that  they  will  harvest,  and  it  is  believed 
that  hand  feeding  is  undoubtedly  moi-e 
economical  under  these  conditions.  With 
the  late  pigs,  however,  that  do  not  have 
access  to  forage,  the  self-feeder  stands  out 
conspicuously  as  the  most  satisfactoi-y 
method,  for  it  insures  a  full  feed,  and  its 
consequent  results  are  rapid  and  econom¬ 
ical  gains. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  brood  sow. 
that  is  to  farrow  within  the  next  two 
week.s,  be  given  the  following  ration  r  2()() 
pounds  of  ^ground  oats,  100  pounds  of 
oornmeal,  oO  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  and 
15  pounds  of  digester  tankage,  the  ingre¬ 
dients  being  mixed  and  fed  in  the  form  of 
a  thick  slop  in  a  quantity  approximating 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  .the  mixture  for 
each  100  pounds  live  weight  of  the  animal. 
In  other  words,  if  the  brood  sow  weighed 
400  pounds,  i?fhe  should  be  fed  daily  six 
pounds  of  the  mixture.  If  you  have  some 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  this  can  be  fed  in 
slat  rackS;  probably  in  quantities  approx¬ 
imately  two  ponncls  per  animal  per  day. 
If  the  hay  is, available  and  palatable,  two 
pounds  of  this  roughage  will  replace  two 
pounds  of  the  grain. 


M  HIGHEST  PRICES 
~  FOR  YOUR  FURS  ■ 


Edibility  of  Horse  Cbesliiiif 

Are  horso-chostnnts  lit  to  eat  or  notV 
Some  claim  that  when  dried  and  roasted 
they  are  as  good  as  any  other  che.sti'iit. 

Ohio.  p.  p. 

Horse-chestnuts  are  not  palatable  and 
cannot  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  obtains 
with  the  Tegular  chestnut  used  by  the 
street  vender.  As  far  as  I  know  they  do 
not  have  any,  value  or  market  whatsover. 
and  only  satisfy  a  rather  curious  belief 
some  people  retain  that  they  have  some 
miraculous  quality  of  competing  w’ith  cer¬ 
tain  muscular  disorders  in  the  human 
system  when  they  are  carried  in  an  insidi* 
Iiocket.  As  foolish  as  this  belief  is  never¬ 
theless,  it  has  its  folloAvers,  but  surely 
their  ideas  are  false. 


Stall-Fed  Cattle 


I  have  a  farm  of  48%  acres,  about  30 
under  cultivation.  I  wish  to  keep  about 
20  head  of  cattle,  but  am  short  on  pasture. 
Would  it  be  wise  to  plow  pasture,  plant 
to  silo  corn,  and  feed  silage  and  grain 
Winter  and  Summer,  keeping  cattle  in 
barn  year,  around?.  Can  you  give  ex¬ 
perience  with  stall  feeding,  how  it  is  done, 
also  results  obtained  ?  c.  E.  b. 

,  The  suggestion  concerning  the  use  of 
silage  the  year  around,  is  a  practical  one, 
yet  it  has  a  number  of  discouraging  fea¬ 
tures.  If  the  farm  in  question  will  yield 
as  much  as  15  tons  of  silage  per  acre,  it 
is,  clearly  evident  that  more  actual  food 
Avill  be  produced  by  instituting  this  rota¬ 
tion  than  would  obtain  in  case  a  portion 
of  the  farm  w'as  devoted  to  pasture.  Un¬ 
der  average  conditions,  a  thousand-pound 
dairy  cow  will  comsume  35  iiouuds  of 
silage  per  day,  or  approximately  one  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  a  month,  and  she  would  re¬ 
quire  on  this  basis  six  tons  of  silage  per 
year.  If  an  acre  of  corn  will  yield  10 
or  15  tons  of  silage  per  acre,  it  will  pro¬ 
vide  succulence  sufficient  for  two  matui’e 
animals  throughout  the  year,  while  under 
average  pasture  conditions,  it  is  generally 
estimated  that  it  retiuires  two  acres  to 
pasture  a  mature  animal  during  the  five 
or  six  months  of  the  growing  season.  Of 
course,  the  cost  of  cultivation  and  of 
growing  and  harvesting  the  corn  is  con¬ 
siderable,  and  the  silage  will  not  main¬ 
tain  the  milk  flow  alone,  while  pasture 
grass  in  abundance  is  considered  a  well- 
balanced  ration. 

The  question,  however,  of  even  greater 
importance,  involves  the  health  and  vigor 
of  the  animal.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
rear  healthy,  vigorous  animals  in  close 
confinement ;  especially  it  is  true  with 
young  animals  that  are  being  developed 
for  breeding  purposes.  Exercise  is  funda¬ 
mental  to  normal  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment,  and  confinement  invariably  dwarf.s 
their  growth,  decreases  their  ability  and 
willingness  to  consume  food,  and  evolves 
a  machine  whose  efficiency  is  very  low, 
and  whose  period  of  usefulness  is  rela¬ 
tively  brief.  A  number  of  diseases,  espe¬ 
cially  tuberculosis  and  contagious  abor¬ 
tion  invariably  jiarallel  a  stable  of  cows 
that  do  not  have  the  freedom  that  a 
pasture  affords,  and  if  it  is  at  all  possible 
to  utilize  a  portion  of  the  farm  for  graz¬ 
ing  purposes,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
scheme  would  he  more  practical. 

A  few  years  ago  the  soiling  system  was 
generally  very  popular  among  dairymen 
who  were  operating  on  small  areas.  They 
shared  the  belief  that  they  were  intensify¬ 
ing  opei’ations  without  increasing  labor 
costs.  They  abandoned  a  mimber  of  soil¬ 
ing  crops  owing  to  the  extravagant  cost 
of  labor  and  equipment,  and  confined  their 
sncculence  to  silage  alone.  A  combination 
of  silage  and  pasture  forage  is  by  all  odds 
the  most  desirable  on  a  small  faiTti,  ami 
I  would  certainly  reserve  at  least  suffi¬ 
cient  pasture  area  for  the  young  stock 
and  breeders  in  the  herd. 

If  C.  E.  B.  will  request  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  at  New  Brunswick. 
N.  J.,  to  forwai’d  their  bulletins  on  soil¬ 
ing  crops  and  silage  feeding  to  his  address, 
he  will  note  some  figures  that  are  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting. 
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If  you  want  to  get  the  very  most 
CASH  money  for  your  furs — get  in 
touch  with  U3  at  once.  Y ou  will  find 
that  BECKER  BROS.  &  CO.  pay  the 
highest  prices  every  time.  We  are 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  reliable 
fur  houses  in  the  country.  Our  32 
years’  square  dealing  assures  you 
satisfaction  on  every  shipment. 


Charge  No  Commission 

you  are  paid  for  FULL  VALUE  of  your 
furs — notonccent deducted tci  commission 
— no  otner  deductions  made.  You  get  lib¬ 
eral  grading— top  market  price  and  sour 
money  ts  sent  same  day  shipment  amves. 

We  Pay  Shipping  Charges  | 
BECKER  BROS.  &  CO.  pay  all  express 
and  parcel  post  charges — this  means  extra 
money  in  your  iiocket. 

FDFF  Get  Btarteii  right— save  time— 

P  ntt  write  our  nearest  house  for  our 
MMi  iii-x  reliable  price  list,  shipping  tags 
and  ma'-ket  reoort- all  absolutely  FREE. 
Use  coupon  or  a  postal  will  do. 

BECKER  BROSc  &  CO. 
Chicago  Dept.  23  416  N.  Dearborn  St. 

New  Y  ork  Dept.  23  129  West  29th  St. 

New  Orleans  DepL  23  200  Decatur  St. 
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TAKE  NO  RISK- USE  COUPON 


Becker  Bros.  Sc  Co. 

Send  me  your  reliable  Price  List,  Sbipt-ng 
Tags  and  Market  Report,  Exp'xun  how  you. 
ca  n  prove  you  pay  higher  pricee  without  risk 
on  my  part. 

Name _ _ _ 

Address _ 


IRAW  FURS 

WANTED 

WE  pay  express  charges  and 

guaranteesailsfactory  ana , 

prompt  returns.  Send  us  trial 
shipment.  Will  bold  shipments 
separate  11  requested 

Milton  Schrelber  &  Co; 

RAW  FURS 

138-140  VOHK: 

CITY.- 

29*  SI. 


Send  for  our  price  list  today. 
Let  ns  prove  to  you  that  wo  pay 
HIGHESTPRICES.  We  pay  exactly 
,  what  we  quote  and  know  you  will  be 
’pleased  with  our  LIBERAL  GRADING. 


WULFSOHN 

I  A  house  you  can  depend  upon. 

I  We  make  no  deductions  of  any  kind,  , 
[•very  shipment  individual  consideration 
regardless  of  how  small  or  large.  On 
,  account  of  our  unusual  outlet  for 
furs,  wo  can  actually  pay  you 
I  more  money.  Write  for  price  list, 

Im  WulIsohn&Co. 

205  Weet  27tk  Street  , 

New  li'ork  City 


give 


GET  THE  MOST  MONEY 


FOR  YOUR 


RAW  FURS 


57. 


Adilitional  on  all  Flipimeiits  ovor  $50.  I 
iTeed  all  your  fiira  to  lill  waitiug  orders  and 
will  pay  the  )iii;heiit  piloea  to  ?et  them. 
Cooii;  akuiiky  fox,  ojipossimi,  mink,  inu«k< 
rat,  wolf  and  all  others.  Send  shipments  at 
ouce.  CheeV.  sant  same  day  stiipin’l  arrives. 

BEN  CORN, 


HIGHEST  PRICES 

,PaidforallkindsoflvaWrUrS 

1  need  large  quantities  of  all 
kinds  of  furs,  and  it  will  jiay 
you  to  get  my  price  list. 
I  especially  solicit  furs  from 
all  northern  and  central 
sections.  Write  for  iny  price 
list  and  Bhippiner  tags  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 

P.O.Box  M-2,  East  Liberty,  O. 

iniirrtno.  pmg  pays.  Newillus. 
tells  how  to  trap  fox,  muskrat, 
■^^^•skunk,  wolf,  mink,  etc.;  water  den, 
snow,  log,  blind  sets,  etc.,  how  to  fiislan 
traps,  stretch  fin-8,  make  deadfalls,  snares.  Fur  News, 
big  illus.  magazine,  tells  about  fur  markets,  trapping, 
minting,  woodcraft,  fl.shing,  fur  farming,  roots,  herbs : 
lots  of  good  stoi'io.s.  Send  10c  coin  for  copy  of  book  and 

of  magazine^  FUR  NEWS.  71 W.  23d  St.,  New  York,  Room  405 
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THE  HENYARD 


Sawr’u<^»  Filling  in  Henhouse 

I  am  building  a  chicken-house.  20  by 
40  feet,  on  a  slope  of  about  two  feet  in 
the  40  feet,  having  put  a  concrete  wall 
up,  and  must  fill  in  about  two  feet.  As 
it  is  a  di'y  place.  I  thought  a  wood  floor 
not  necessary.  What  do  you  know  about 
sawdust  (as  this  is  plenty)  to  fill  up? 
Will  it  give  satisfaction  if  occasionally 
refilled  or  perhaps  removed  and  refilled? 

Pennsylvania.  Ii.  L.  B. 

I  have  never  seen  sawdust  used  as  you 
suggest,  and  think  that  you  would  find 
it  unsatisfactory  in  some  respects.  It 
would  be  thrown  into  heaps  by  the  fowls 
and  a  large  part  of  it  scratched  back  to 
the  rear  of  the  house,  making  it  undesir¬ 
able  for  holding  the  scratch  feed  fed  in 
litter,  and  probably  little  protection  from 
the  earth  beneath.  Rats  would  easily 
burrow  through  it,  also.  As  you  have  the 
sawdust,  a  trial  of  it  coiild  easily  be 
made,  but  I  think  that  you  would  sub¬ 
stitute  wood,  earth  or  concrete  after  such 
a  trial.  M.  b.  p. 


Feeding  Dry  Mash 

1.  Is  it  necessary  to  keep  a  dry  masli 
in  front  of  hens  when  they  are  fed  as 
follows :  Scratch  feed  in  the  morning ; 

green  food  about  10  o’clock;,  all  they 
will  eat  up  of  house  scrap  cooked  tind 
mixed  with  meal  for  dinner,  and  scratch 
feed  again  at  night.  2.  What  advantage 
i.s  there  in  keeping  yearling  hens  over  to 
.serve  as  breeding  stock  when  you  have 
early  well-matured  pullets?  I  find  it 
not  very  convenient  to  keep  them, 
having  only  a  backyard  arrangement. 
8.  Is  equal  part  by  weight  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  a  good  dry  mash?  Beaus,  cornmeal, 
middlings  and  beef  scrap.  F.  E.  N. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  It  is  not  customary  to  feed  a  dry 
mash  when  moist  mash  is  given  once  a 
day.  the  dry  mash  method  of  feeding 
being  a  substitute  for  the  older  wet  mash 
system.  I  judge  that  your  ration  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  high  protein  element  usually 
supplied  in  meat  scrap  or  skim-milk  and 
needed  for  high  egg  production.  2.  Early, 
well-matured  pullets  are  entirely  suitable 
for  the  breeding  pen,  though  mature  fowls 
possess  some  advantages  over  them.  Older 
hens  lay  larger  eggs,  from  which  larger 
chicks  may  be  hatched,  and  they  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  live  and  lay 
as  pullets  have  had  no  chance  to  do. 
3.  Your  mash  is  unnecessarily  rich  in 
beef  scrap  and  would  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  one  part  ground  oiits  or 
gluten  feed.  M.  b.  d. 


Suspected  Cholera 

Could  you  tell  me  what  ails  my  chick¬ 
ens  and  .suggest  means  of  combating  the 
trouble?  They  are  large,  vigorous  look¬ 
ing  Plymouth  Rocks,  but  I  have  lost 
nearly  the  whole  flock  of  about  40  hens 
in  the  last  three  weeks.  Their  droppings 
become  slimy,  white  and  green,  and  the 
chickens  suddenly  droop  and  die.  Their 
pen  is  the  basement  of  the  woodhouse,  but 
is  kept  clean.  Recently  I  scattered  air- 
slaked  lime  about  their  pen,  but  the 
trouble  has  not  ceased,  and  now  I  have 
turned  them  out  of  doors,  and  by  putting 
up  a  wire  netting  am  keeping  them  away 
both  from  the  pen  and  the  ground 
around  it.  .  J.  m.  r. 

New  York. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  this  disea.se 
in  your  flock,  together  with  the  great  fa¬ 
tality  and  the  appearance  of  the  dis¬ 
charges  suggests  true  fowl  cholera,  though 
poisoning  from  eating  something  of  a 
poisonous  nature  might  produce  the  same 
symptoms.  True  cholera  is  characterized 
by  copious  diarrhoea,  spreading  rapidly 
through  an  infected  flock,  and  a  marked 
yellow  and  green  color  of  the  discharges, 
or  a  bright  green  color  alone  in  the  latter 
stages.  This  disease  is  a  very  fatal  one, 
often  destroying  a  flock  in  from  a  few 
days  to  several  weeks,  and  is  very  con¬ 
tagious.  If  it  is  suspected,  great  pains 
should  be  taken  to  destroy  all  infected 
fowls  and  thoroughly  clean  up  and  dis¬ 
infect  their  quarters  before  healthy  ones 
are  admitted  to  them.  Food  and  drink 
contaminated  by  sick  fowls  or  their  blood 
or  any  of  the  discharge  from  their  bodies 
convey  the  infection  to  others,  and  only 
thorough  destruction  of  such  fowls  by 
burning  or  deep  burying  and  equally  thor¬ 
ough  disinfection  of  their  quarters  will 
make  the  premises  safe  for  future  flocks. 

M.  B.  D. 


Red  Pepper  for  Egg-eating  and  Cribbing 

S.  E.  of  New  York  can  cure  his  dog  of 
eating  eggs  if  he  takes  an  egg  and  makes 
a  small  opening  in  one  end  and  puts  in 
as  much  red  pepper  as  he  can  get  on 
about  one-half  inch  of  the  small  blade  of 
a  pocket  knife.  Then  paste  a  piece  of 
strong  paper  or  cloth  over  the  otiening 
and  put  the  egg  in  a  nest  wdiere  the  dog 

can  get  it.  ^Yhen  he  gets  the  dose  of 

pepper  he  will  never  touch  another  egg. 
A  neighbor  of  mine  had  a  dog  that  would 
tear  up  any  linen  laid  on  the  grass.  I 

got  the  lady  to  soak  a  piec-e  in  cayenne 

pepper  and  lay  it  out.  The  dog  took  it 
and  began  to  tear  it  till  he  got  his  mouth 
full  of  the  pepper.  Ever  after  that  when 
any  clothing  was  laid  out  he  would  not 
go  within  10  fe(‘t  of  it. 

*  Several  years  ago  a  man  hei’e  had  a 
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horse,  a  very  confirmed  cribber.  I  got 
him  to  boil  some  flannel  in  the  red  pepper 
and  he  wound  same  around  the  neck  yoke 
and  put  pieces  in  his  stable  where  the 
horse  was  in  the  habit  of  cribbing.  It 
cured  him  of  the  habit ;  at  least  he  did 
not  crib  any  as  long  as  this  man  owned 
him.  Neither  horse  nor  dog  were  any 
the  worse  from  the  dose  of  pepper  they 
eot.  A.  c.  s. 

St.  Marys,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  21,  1918. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

MILK. 

Price^  to  producers  in  l-nO-mile  zone 
from  New  York  for  .8  per  cent  milk  is 
.$3.81  per  100  lbs.  Retail  prices  at  New 
York  are:  (Iriide  A  bottled.  19  cents; 
grade  B,  bottled.  17  cents  ;  loose  milk  to 
.stores,  13%  cents;  loose  milk  by  stores, 
14  cents. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

65  >2 

Good  to  Oliolce  . 

64 

Lower  Grades . 

59 

Dairy,  best . 

62 

Common  to  Good . 

44 

58 

City  made . 

41 

Packing  Stock . 

..  34 

38 

Prooess  .  . 

51 

CIIEF-SE. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  . 

. .  3.7U  O 

34 

Good  to  choice . 

33 

Lower  grades . 

30 

SklniSf  best.  . . . 

. .  25 

26 

Fair  to  good . 

& 

22 

EGGS. 

White,  nearby,  ctiolce  to  fancy  .... 

92 

Medium  to  good  .  . 

® 

87 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

® 

76 

Coninion  to  good . 

& 

68 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

90 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. 

..  64 

& 

68 

I.ower  grailes . 

48 

Storage . 

@ 

60 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 

@17 

00 

Bulls  . 

@10  00 

Cows  .  . 

@  8.50 

Calves,  prime  veal, 100  lbs . 

.  14  00 

@20  00 

Culls' . 

@12 

00 

Hogs . 

@18  25 

Sheep.  100  lbs . . 

. .  7  00 

@10  10 

r/7 16  50 

3>KESSEI>  MEATS. 

Calves,  choice . .  ... 

..  29 

30 

Common  to  good . 

9‘) 

26 

Pigs .  . 

2.5 

@ 

28 

Lambs,  hothouse,  bead  ...; . 

. . 12  00 

@13  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens.  2.8  to  27c;  fowls,  2.8  to  2Se; 
roosters,  19  to  20c;  ducks,  32  to  35c; 
geese,  30  to  32c ;  turkeys,  37  to  39c. 

(Continued  on  page  1.343) 


PILLINC~ 
PON^ 
TOOLS 


Double  the  Weight 
From  the  SameFeed 

St*  aid  So  great  has  been  the  de- 

doubie  the  mand  for  these  practical, 
pnceperlb.  i  ,  .  . 

ready  -  to  -  use  caponizing 
tools  that  most  dealers  exhausted 
their  stocks.  The  fact  that  the  Pilling 
factory  was  working  100%  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  orders  for  surgical  instru¬ 
ments  prevented  us  from  refilling 
their  shelves. 

Bui  next  Spring  we  ahull  be  able  to 
supply  dealers  who  order  early.  Get 
your  order  in  now^ — any  poultryman  with 
Pilling  caponizing  tools  and  our  complete 
illustrated  instructions  can  make  each  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of  feed  produce  four  times  as 
many  dollars  as  with  roosters.  Coupon 

Book  FREE. 

G.  P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO..  Phila.,  Pa. 

1A1/1  Amei-icii’s  Pioneer  Maker  of 

C.SI.  I O I Caponizing  Tools 


WE  WANT  YOUR 


FOR  SALE 

Two  hundred  ChoiceS.C.  „ 

approximate  weight  two  pounds  per  bird.  Price,  $1.50 
each.  Address  WILLIAM  G.  FERGUSON,  SauthamptDn,  L.  I.,  N.r. 


BarronLeghornPuIlets 


Put  your  own  assortment  on  them  and  mail  us  a  copy. 

If  we  cannot  net  you  as  much  or  more  than  you 
expect,  we  will  return  them  to  yon,  express  paid. 

WE  ARE  NOW  PAYING 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENTS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

SKUNK 

Minn,,  Wis.,  Nor.  Iowa  &  Dakotas . 

Northern  New  York . 

IMaine,  N.  H.,  Vermont . 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pennsylvania . 

Mass.,  R.  I.,  Connecticut . 

Dlich..  No.  C)hio,  Ind.,  Ills . 

Ivans..  Neb..  No.  Mo.,  So.  la.,  Wash..  Ore.... 

Con.  Ohio,  Ind..  Ills.,  Md.,  W.  Ya . 

So.  Ohio,  Ind.,  Ills.  &r  Mo . 

Virginia,  Nort’a  Carolina . 

Kentucky.  Tennessee  . . 

Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  California . 

Ga.,  Fia.,  AJa.,  La.,  Miss.,  Texas . 

Large  Western  Long  Narrow  Stripe  Prime.  . . 

MUSKRAT 

Large  Small 

Winter  Fall  Fall  Kitts 

N.  Y.,  New  Eng,  Eastern  Canada . 1.50  1.25  .75  .10 

Michigan  and  Wisconsin . 1.50  1,25  .75  .10 

Pa.,  N.  J.,  Ohio,  Ind.,  Ill.,  W,  Va . 1.35  !.I0  .60  .10 

Kentucky,  Tenn ,  Arkansas . 1.25  1.00  .55  .10 

Virginia.  Carolinas,  Md.,  Del . 1.25  1.00  .55  .10 

So.  la..  Mo.,  Ivans,,  Neb.,  Utah  Nev . 1.15  .90  .50  ,10 

Minn.,  N.  Iowa,  Dakotas,  Manitoba . 1.15  .90  .50  .10 

Alberta,  Saskatchewan  . 1.20  .95  .55  .10 

Washington.  Oregon  . (.20  .95  !55  'lO 

BLACK  RATS  . (.60  1.40  .80  .10 

We  also  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following: 

We  do  not  mislead  you  by  quoting  prime  skunk  as 
extra  large,  large,  medium  or  small. 

MiLTON  SCHREIBER  &  CO. 

Dept.  J,  138-140  WEST  29TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Cockerels 
Baby  Chicks 

S.c.  W.Lck- 
EiUUS  horns,  ;u.  I. 

***•  Reds,  B.  P. 
Rocks,  W.  W  yandottes. 
T  ra  p n  e  St  e d ,  farm 
range  heavy  laying 
stockthatwillmultiply 
your  poultry  protits. 
Illustrated  folder  free. 
Write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIli.SON 
Galen  Farms, 

Box  200  Clyde,  N,  Y. 


Ferris  WhitcLcghorns 

A  real  Iieavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  years,  rec¬ 
ords  from  200  to  261  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
and  yearling  hens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  day-old  chicks.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee 
results.  Catalog  gives  prices;  descrihesstock,  tell.s  all 
about  our  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now— it  is 
free.  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  935  Union.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


QUEENSBURY  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  COCKERELS  (  foundation) 

The  law  forbids  the  shipm.nt  of  live  stock  December  10-31, 
Inclusive.  Order  your  cockerels  now  and  get  the  best  selections. 

Our  males  are  from  high  producers  of  big  white  esKS.  Sires 
from  260  to  272  cetr  hens.  Fine  vigorous  birds  that  will  beget 
profitable  daughters.  Prices  $5.— $10.  Either  class  positively 
guaranteed  to  please  you.  Send  in  your  order  to-day. 

Queensbury  Farms,  211  North  Main  Streal,  Toms  River.  New  Jersey 

Rose  and 
Single  Comb  Reds 

Vibert’s  2G!)  to  255-layiiig  strain.  Cockerels,  $4  and 
$S  each.  x>.  EVERETT  JoNES,  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 

300 PULLETS  ForSale 

Owing  to  recent  loss  by  fire  of  my  laying  house  will  .sell 
800  8.  C.W.  LegUorn  I'ullcta,  April  hatched.Wyckoff 
strain.  A  choice  lot.  Some  now  laying  $1 .50  each,  if  taken 
at  once*  T.  M,  GRIFFIN.  Phone  581  *J2  7  Gardner  Place.  Gneonla.  N.Y. 


Special  White  Rock  Sale 

VVe  are  stocking  our  farm  with  Barron  Leghorns 
and  are  offering  all  our  White  Rocks  for  sale,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  following  birds:  30  yearling'hens  at 
$3.00  each;  20  April  hatched  pullets ready-to-lay  at 
$4.00  each;  3  cocks  at  $5.00  each  ;  5  cockerels  at  $5.00 
each.  We  also  have  some  very  choiceBarron  cock¬ 
erels  at  $5.00  each,  or  $4.50  each  in  lots,  five  or  more. 
All  stock  shipped  subject  to  customers’  approval. 
THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 


SKUNK 


We  pay  higliest  easli  price  fo, 
all  staple  furs— Skunk,  Mink. 
Muskrat,  Uaocoon,  Red  Fox- 
Fancy  furs  a  specialty,  includ, 
ing  Silver  and  Cioss  Fox. 
Fisher.  Marten,  etc.  Est.  1870. 
Our  continued  prompt  returns  and  liberal  policy  are 
now  bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America, 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  List.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  Dopt.  29 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  fox.  coon,  skunk,  possuno.  ground 
hofir,  rabbit,  etc.,  place  in  animal's 
burrow.  SOLD  DIRECT  at  factory 
prices.  Write  for  Booklet.  Affcnla 
wanted,  Tr«p  Mfjj.  Co. 

3116  W.  25th  Street  CLEVEUNO,  OHIO 


Belgian  Hares 

Black,  gray,  and  Steel  gray.  For  information  write  to 

F.  A.  MILLER,  Box  62,  Platea,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

RoliTl!in  Unroo  Proven  tmeeders,  $1  0.  Young 

DCiHlall  nalcS  does,  86.  Pairs,  $6;  trios,  87.50. 
F.  S.  JOUNSOJV,  .  Mt.  Carmel,  Coun. 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the  2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
month  record  of  1 34  eggs  in  Jan. 
Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  V  ALTOONA.  PA. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants.  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stockin^r  Durposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  thanes.  Storks,  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese.  Bears,  Poxes,  Uae- 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist,  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 

«  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Tom  Barron’s  Strain  direct.  These  birds  are  sons  of  our 
officially  counted  290-egg  contest  hens.  Kemember  tlie 
cockerel  is  two-thirds  the  breeding  pen.  Piice,  $5  up- 
Order  early.  qaK  HILL  ESTATE,  Uniontown,  Penn. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Vodiirree  cockerels  for  sale.  Good,  husky  birds,  ready  for 
breeding.  J.  KRANCaIS,  Westhamptou  Reach,  Ij.  1.,  .N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

311  egg  strain.  4  yearling  hens  and  1  cockerel,  SI  5. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  -  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  R  E  D  S 

Vibert  trapnested  stock.  831  to  251egg  strain.  Cockerels, 
$3  and  SS  each.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  CBAitYViLLE,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-1 0  ""ire Blue  Andalusian  Cockerels 

Good  size  and  color.  S6  to  810  Each. 

I).  S.  GEKOLD,  Box  101,  Larchmont,  N  Y. 


SilverFoxes  For  Sale 
For  Sale-White  Mice  and  Rabbits  Kindvrhook,^N.  T. 

SUNNY  “EFFICIENT”  S.  C.  W. 
CREST  Bred  For  Business  LEGHORNS 

Price  list  pamphlet  with  baivains.  Uargest  poultry  farm 
in  State.  SUNMY  CRKST  FOULTKY  FARU,  Fast  Aurora,  N.Y, 

Reds  of  Quality-Single  and  R.C.  Cockerels 

$3  and  $4  each;  S.  (’.  Yearlings,  83.  Farm  Bred. 

K.  OKAIIA.U,  K.  F.  I).  IKo.  1,  t'OIiLEGEVIl.LE,  P*. 

Wanted  -300  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

March  or  April  hatched.  KAMEL  BltO.v,  Warr.u  Point,  N.  J 

ForSale-Wyckoff  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Cockerelsdirect.  J.  M.  CASE, Gilboa,  New  York 

50  S  White  Leghorn  Pullets  ;~S 

Stock.  Also  llfteeu  cockerel.-i.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

175  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

for  sale.  March  and  April  hatch.  VI.  ONET,  Folsom,  X.  J 

Silver  Grey  Dorking  Cockerels  For  Sale 

Mrs.  D.  S.  GUTHRIE.  Prayer  Spring  Farm.  ORONOQUE,  CONN. 

For  Sal  e- Y  o'u  n'  "  Bronze  Turkeys  *s^o  c  k!"® 

Toms,  SI  Oj  hens,  $7.  C  G.  BOWlcit,  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 

Tl  I  F  Ir  OV  C  ^  w  i  I  d  .  EACH. 

LJ  I  »V  Cy  O  J.  C.  STEVE.NS,  (ireoiivUIe,  N.Y. 

White  Cornish-Big  Cockerels 

Colored  Muscovys  Jessie  Beynolds,  Petersburg,  N.Y. 

IVlammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Fine  stock;  raised  on  range. 

John  D.  Smith,  -  Walton.  New  York 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  orX^S.’Cnt  $To  a^^^^ 

SI  2.  Hens,  S6.  Ton lou.se  geese,  either  sex.  SS.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Order  NOW.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cohoclon,  N  T. 

ForSai0=w^”.V'E^HollandTurkeys;«^^^^^^^^ 

Wyandotte  cockerels,  S3.  Mn.  II.  (I.  PKIOE,  Newark,  Obie 

White  Holland  Turkeys  big  bmie.  p’l  ice — Toms,  $7 

each.  Hens,  35  each.  Ur.  T.  l  AUli  FEEKV, Tazewell, TireiaU 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  arc  still  rcr-eiving  letters  from  sub¬ 
scribers  unsigned  or  signed  wth  initials 
only.  Such  letters  cannot  be  replied  to 
privately,  and  we  make  it  a  rule  never 
to  print  unsigned  letters  with  replies.  If 
this  item  comes  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  made  inquiries  on  any  subject 
and  have  not  received  reply  it  will  ex¬ 
plain  why.  If  the  inquiry  is  repeated 
with  the  sub.scj'iber’s  full  name  the  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  forthcoming. 

As  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  done  a  good  many 
things  for  the  farmer,  and  has  been  a  true 
friend  to  the  farmer  in  many  ways,  you 
can  do  us  another  good  turn  if  you  will 
tell  us  what  you  know  of  Geo.  K.  Iligbie 
&  Go.’s  famous  seed  oats.  If  they  are 
wh.‘it  they  were  sold  for,  we  want  them, 
and  want  them  had.  but  if  there  is  any 
proof  that  they  are  not  to  be  what  they  are 
bought  for,  I  would  like  to  know  it.  With 
my  knowledge  of  any  fake  in  the  trans¬ 
action,  they  would  become  very  expensive 
oats  before  collection  could  be  made  from 
me.  However,  I  hope  and  trust  all  is 
right,  for  we  want  a  good  oat  for  seed. 
New  York.  w.  ii.  p. 

The  Standard  and  Reporter,  of  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  publishes  the 
following  regarding  this  seed  oat  scheme : 

The  attention  of  the  Farm  Bureau  was 
drawn  to  the  activities  of  a  cei’tain  agent 
representing  a  seed  company  about  which 
farmers  have  been  warned  in  agricultural 
papers.  This  agent  claims  to  have  a  won¬ 
derful  variety  of  oats,  yielding  twenty  to 
thirty  bushels  more  per  acre  than  other 
varieties  and  requiring  less  seed  per  acre. 
The  oats  are  called  Improved  Mammoth 
Cluster  and  are  said  by  the  agent  to  have 
given  wonderful  results  in  Lackawanna 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Orange  County  Farm  Bureau  was 
asked  to  investigate.  The  Bureau  wired 
the  manager  of  the  Lackawanna  County, 
Pa.,  Farm  Bureau  regarding  the  variety 
and  received  this  reply :  “Cannot  recom¬ 
mend  Afammoth  Cluster  oats.  From  our 
results  have  not  proven  worthy  in  two 
years’  tests  nor  under  farm  conditions  on 
several  farms  hei’e.  Think  agent  will 
bear  watching.”-  The  local  Bureau  then 
wired  the  manager  of  the  Monroe  County, 
New  York,  Farm  Bureau  as  to  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  company  selling  the  oats  in 
Orange  County  with  the  following  reply  : 
“Farmers  claim  seeds  have  not  proven 
satisfactory.” 

The  manager  of  the  Oi'ange  County 
Farm  Bureau  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
his  good  work  in  the  case. 

The  following  experience  of  an  Ohio 
farmer  will  also  prove  interesting  to 
those  who  have  signed  orders  with  the 
Iligbie  seed  agent  at  a  fabulous  price: 

I  saw  an  item  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Rochester  Seed  Co.  A  few 
ye;irs  ago  I  got  stung  with  them.  I  have 
been  wishing  I  would  run  across  their 
slick-tongued  agent  ever  since ;  the  name 
he  went  by  was  I’egler.  He  would  be  a 
splendid  candidate  for  the  Ananias  Club. 

I  purchased  corn,  oats,  potatoes  and  cab¬ 
bage  seed  from  him.  The  potatoes,  four 
varieties,  all  new  kinds,  were  produced 
from  the  seed  ball,  agent  claiming  bugs 
did  not  bother  them  until  the  fourth  year 
after  starting  from  the  seed  ball.  The 
Lincoln  and  Sunshine  were  to  yield  COO 
bu.  per  acre,  the  others  420  and  200  bu. 
All  proved  frauds.  The  corn,  $5  per  bu., 
was  to  raise  two  perfect  ears  to  the  stalk. 
When  the  seed  arrived  it  was  very  in¬ 
ferior  and  only  tested  12  per  cent.  I 
planted  some,  and  not  a  stalk  produced 
two  ears.  The  oats  proved  a  mixed 
variety,  and  very  poor  at  that.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  stinging  a  let  of  my  neighbors 
also.  Since  then  agents  do  not  receive  a 
very  warm  welcome  in  this  community. 

I  wish  there  was  some  way  to  stop  such 
frauds  from  doing  business.  e.  e.  m. 
Ohio. 

A  recent  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  con¬ 
tained  a  reference  to  a  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
firm  whose  specialty  is  oats  at  exorbitant 
prices.  A  few  years  ago  I  asked  one  of 
their  employees  where  the  firm  picked  up 
all  the  wonderful  new  varieties  of  oats 
that  they  put  forth  year  after  year. 
“Easy  enough  to  make  new  varieties  with 
a  fanning  mill,  if  you’ve  got  enough 
wind,"  said  he.  A  powerful  mill,  with 
special  appliances,  and  “enough  wind” 
takes  put  all  the  small  and  light  seed, 
leaving  a  beautiful  sample,  running  40 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  “Hot  air”  does  the 
rest.  One  of  the  partners  claimed,  in  my 
hearing,  to  have  originated  one  of  their 
new  kinds  by  “hybridizing” ;  said  that  he 
split  the  kernels  of  two  different  varieties, 
tied  them  together,  and  from  the  union 
secured  the  “new”  variety.  It  is  said 
that  the  Eastern  farmers  are  very  con¬ 
servative.  That  must  be  a  mistake,  in 
view  of  the  financial  success  of  this  firm. 

A  good  many  of  us  must  be  willing  to  “try 
anything  once.”  Their  salesmen  hunt 
fresh  pastures  each  year,  and  year  by 
year  new  varieties’  names  are  brought 
forth  and  the  old  ones  go  into  the  dis¬ 
card.  And  all  the  time  it  is  the  same 
old  stock.  The  customer  pays  two  or 
three  dollars  a  bushel  for  the  “wind.”  and 
the  chances  are  that  he  is  getting  the 
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same  kind  of  grain  that  he  was  already 
growing.  g.  a. 

New  York. 

Here  is  the  testimony  of  a  farmer  re¬ 
garding  the  new  varieties  of  oats  eminat- 
ing  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.  G.  A.  evi¬ 
dently  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 
Apparently  these  houses  have  grown  rich 
on  fake  new  varieties  of  seed,  combined 
with  hot  air. 

Is  stock  of  the  American  Natiu'al  Gas 
and  Oil  Corporation  of  any  value  V  Doz¬ 
ens  of  m.v  friends  have  invested,  and  are 
anxious  for  me  to  invest  several  hundred 
dollars,  and  I  thought  I  would  better  get 
your  advice  before  doing  so,  as  I  know 
you  are  always  anxious  to  help  your  sub¬ 
scribers.  1.  X.  Q. 

New  York. 

"We  have  no  definite  information  re¬ 
garding  the  value  of  this  stock,  but  the 
literature  would  indicate  that  the  stock 
has  only  a  .speculative  A-alue,  if  any  at 
all.  It  is  perfectly  wonderful  how  profits 
accumulate  in  oil  stock  according  to  the 
promoter’s  prospectus.  The  figures  and 
arguments  are  so  cleverly  presented  an 
inexperienced  person  may  easily  be  de¬ 
ceived.  No  experienced  investor  would 
for  a  moment  even  consider  putting 
money  into  these  paper  certificates.  Any 
money  that  was  ever  made  in  oil  did  not 
come  from  dividends  on  such  certificaWs, 
but  the  losses  on  them  are  above  compila¬ 
tion.  TiOt  the  oil  promoters  speculate 
with  their  own  money. 

A  few  days  ago  the  representative  from 
the  Atheneum,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  called 
on  me  and  persuaded  me  to  take  a  busi¬ 
ness  course.  I  gave  liim  a  $50  Liberty 
bond  and  agreed  to  i)ay  $15  a  month  until 
I  had  paid  $115.  He  said  that  I  was  to 
receive  a  typewriter  and  books.  I  have 
only  received  a  small  box  containing  a 
tablet,  pencil,  a  few  envelopes  and  30  les¬ 
sons  in  small  envelopes.  Will  you  tell 
me  what  you  know  about  the  Atheneum 
and  also  what  steps  to  take  in  securing 
the  Liberty  bond?  If  you  will  take  this 
to  collect  please  tell  me  for  what  per  cent 
you  will  do  so.  m.  g.  w. 

New  York. 

The  Atheneum  explains  that  the  type¬ 
writer  and  books  referred  to  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  later.  The  concern  refuses  to  re¬ 
turn  the  Liberty  bond  or  cancel  the  con¬ 
tract.  This  is  in  line  with  the  usual 
policy  of  correspondence-school  houses,  as 
we  have  many  times  e.xplained.  Inducing 
the  holders  of  Liberty  bonds  to  part  with 
them  is  contrary  to  the  express(>d  desire 
of  the  National  Government.  The  agents 
of  the  Atheneum  seem  to  canvass,  for  the 
correspondence  course,  6.specially  among 
school  teachers,  and  in  some  cases  young 
girls  under  age  have  been  persuaded  to 
sign  contracts  for  the  course  amounting 
to  a  large  percentage  of  their  income  for 
the  year.  We  want  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  when  school-teachers  or  others  sign 
contracts  with  the  agent  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence-school  course,  they  cannot 
cancel  such  orders  at  will,  and  can  only 
do  so  by  being  in  a  position  to  prove  in 
court  that  they  signed  the  order  or  con¬ 
tract  because  of  deceptive  and  false  repre¬ 
sentations. 

Thirty  years  ago  we  began  to  caution 
small  investors  against  the  various  frauds 
in  Long  Island  lots.  It  seemed  that  every 
scheme  the  mind  of  man  could  devise  was 
adapted  to  the  lot  proposition  on  Long 
Island.  The  courts  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  stopped  many  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  in  the  enterprise  of  relieving  fru¬ 
gal  people  of  their  money.  Just  now  the 
tax  sales  are  being  exposed,  and  a  sorry 
mess  it  is.  The  sickening  part  of  it  is 
that  the  law  is  so  constructed  as  to  make 
easy  and  profitable  the  swindle  of  help¬ 
less  people.  Tax  records  were  loosely 
kept.  Sales  of  property  were  made  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  owners  for  trifling 
sums.  Men  made  a  business  of  buying 
in  the  properties  and  exacted  compara¬ 
tively  large  sums  to  release  them.  Local 
papers  got  the  advertising  of  the  lots  and 
made  no  exposures.  County  officials  fa¬ 
cilitated  the  transactions,  title  insurance 
officials  profited,  and  prominent  politi¬ 
cians  figured  in  the  deals.  It  sometimes 
seems  a  discouraging  task  to  protest 
against  these  abuses.  For  a  long  time 
they  survive  the  exposures,  but  when  re¬ 
form  actually  comes,  one  begins  to  feel 
that  it  was  not  all  in  vain.  Wrong  does 
triumph  for  a  time,  but  the  culprit  comes 
to  grief  in  the  end.  The  pity  is  that  he 
is  in  the  meantime  permitted  to  bring 
suffering.s  and  grief  to  innocent  victims 
through  laws  evidently  designed  for  his 
purpose. 


E  W-YO  R  K  E  R  _ 

Selling  Farm  Products 

finding  a  buyeb 

After  raising  the  produce  the  grower 
has  to  consider  how  to  market  his  crop 
under  his^  local  conditions  In  seasons  of 
shortage  *and  high  price  his  course  may 
be  comparatively  plain.  If  he  is  in  a 
large  producing  section  buyers  will  be  on 
the  spot  offering  cash  on  delivery  at  the 
station  or  storehouse.  If  in  a  smaller 
crop  section,  local  buyers  may  be  scarce 
and  commission  dealers  wdll  urge  ship¬ 
ments  or  perhaps  offer  to  buy  the  prod¬ 
ucts  f.o.b. — that  is,  paying  the  price 
agreed  upon  when  a  shipment  is  loaded  on 
the  cars  or  when  it  is  delivered  in  the 
city  to  which  it  is  consigned.  In  times 
when  the  lai-ge  markets  are  over-supplied 
the  local  buyers,  even  in  leading  shipping 
sections,  may  be  reluctant  to  take  risks 
and  the  grower  himself  is  obliged  to  as¬ 
sume  the  hazards  of  delay,  damage  and  of 
unfavorable  markets  at  the  time  of  de¬ 
livery,  and  perhaps  also  the  risk  of  ship¬ 
ment  to  unknown  dealers  hundreds  of 
Julies  distant.  These  idsks  are  reduced 
wheij  shippers  co-operate  to  the  extent  of 
making  large  and  regular  shipments  of 
JJuiformly  gi;aded  stock.  They  will  then 
be  likely  to  investigate  their  markets  and 
dealei’s  with  due  care,  communicating 
wuth  the  consignee  by  wire  when  neces- 
sai’y,  and  pei-haps  they  will  have  a  broker 
or  expert  salesman  to  represent  them  in 
the  distributing  markets. 

FREIGHT  AND  EXPRESS 

The  distant  small  shipper,  not  located 
in  a  large  shipping  section,  is  at  an 
especial  disadvantage  in  the  time  of  heavy 
production.  He  cannot  profitably  ship 
bulky  products  in  less  than  cariots  on 
account  of  the  cost  of  transportation.  If 
his  crop  is  not  bulky  in  proportion  to  its 
value,  or  the  jndee  rules  high,  he  may 
ship  small  lots  by  expi’e.ss.  He  may  even 
to  a  limited  extent  find  a  market  by  parcel 
post,  or  he  may  sell  by  motor  truck  serv¬ 
ice  in  neglected  nearby  markets.  Army 
camps  in  the  vicinity  may  help  him  out. 

WHAT  ABOUT  COMMISSION  DEALERS? 

Growers  near  large  markets  or  having 
good  local  demand  have  comparatively 
few  marketing  difficulties,  but  a  vast 
number  of  pi’oducei's  throughout  the 
country  find  it  advisable  to  consign  to 
commission  dealers  occasionally  or  all  of 
the  time.  This  plan  has  often  provided  a 
cash  outlet  for  products  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  lost.  The  risks  of  con¬ 
signment  have  been  reduced  of  late  by  the 
genej-al  requirements  exacted  of  dealers 
under  the  present  license  system. 

NEW  MEANS  OF  CONTROL 

The  old  evils  of  unfair  rejection  of 
purchased  shipments,  unjust  claims  for 
damage  by  reason  of  weather  or  other¬ 
wise,  unreasonable  or  duplicated  charges 
for  selling  and  handling,  etc.,  are  reduced 
by  the  present  system  of  licensing  dealers 
and  the  provision  for  official  inspection 
on  demand.  The  new  system  affords  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  dealers  also  in  case  of  un¬ 
fair  practices  on  the  part  of  shippers, 
who  sometimes  seek  to  shift  the  blame  for 
conditions  that  prevailed  to  some  degree 
when  the  shipment  was  started,  which 
were  often  due  partly  to  the  shippers’ 
carelessness  and  inexperience.  Cases  of 
wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  dealers  may 
be  I’eported  to  the  License  Enforcement 
Section  of  the  Food  Administration, 
which  has  power  to  take  away  the  deal¬ 
er’s  license  or  to  impose  certain  other 
suitable  penalties.  Genei’al  information 
regarding  the  standing  of  dealers  may  be 
obtained,^  usuallj',  from  the  shipper’s  own 
banking  institution.  Disputes  about  grade 
or  condition  of  the  produce  on  arrival 
may  be  avoided  or  settled  by  requesting 
the  Government  inspector  in  that  city  to 
when  received.  The  charge 
IS  $2.50  per  car.  g.  b  f. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  principal  news  in  the  city  market 
trade  just  now  comes  from  a  claim  that 
the  privilege  of  selling  in  large  groups 
and  enjoying  low  rents  of  commodious  city 
buildings  is  abused  by  the  tenants,  who 
are  charged  with  putting  their  prices  up 
as  high  as  the  other  city  grocers  and  also 
of  sub-renting  their  stalls  for  several 
times  what  they  pay  for  them  and  thereby 
obliging  the  actual  occupants  to  charge 
high  prices.  So  much  complaint  has  been 
made  that  the  mayor  has  ordered  an  in¬ 
vestigation. 

This  state  of  things  has  hurt  the  mar¬ 
kets,  for  with  the  people  scattering  to  the 
groceries  it  is  not  possible  to  sell  large 
amounts  of  produce  and  the  stocks  offered 
are  noticeably  smaller  than  they  used  to 
be.  The  actual  changes  in  prices  are  not 
many,  but  butter  and  eggs  continue  to  ad¬ 
vance,  potatoes  are  quoted  as  easy,  but 
prices  do  not  decline.  Cabbage  and  squash 
are  cheap  and  most  vegetables  are  at  mod¬ 
erate  prices.  Lettuce,  spinach  and  such 
plants  as  grow  right  along  in  this  warm 
Fall  weather  are  plenty  and  not  high.  A 
new  salad  plant  of  great  size  and  known 
as  celery  cabbage,  sells  for  ten  cents  a 
head  at  retail.  Such  a  Fall  for  growth 
has  not  been  seen  here  in  a  long  time. 
The  official  weather  report  has  not  yet 
gone  below  32  degrees,  and  reached  that 
only  once. 

Potatoes  are  rather  plenty,  but  wffiole- 
sale  at  90c  to  $1.50  per  bu.,  retailing  at 
about  $1.60.  Apples  are  also  easy  at  40c 
for  windfalls  to  $2  for  fancy  per  bu. 
Pears  are  $1.25  to  $4.25:  quinces,  about 
gone,  at  $1.25  to  $2.75.  Other  tree  fruits 
are  gone.  Onions  are  only  1  to  2c  per 
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lb.,  but  beans  keep  up  at  $6  to  $7.80 
per  bu.  The  new  crop  in  this  section 
was  not  big  enough  to  modify  bean  prices 
much,  though  one  country  paper  quotes 
them  to  farmers  at  $4.50  to  $6.  ISweet 
potatoes  are  $2.25  to  $2.40  per  hamper. 

Home-grown  grapes  are  about  gone,  but 
California  malagas  are  plenty  at  $2.30 
per  24-lb.  box.  Cranberries  are  firm  at 
.$8.50  to  .$10.50  per  bbl.  Oranges  have 
advanced  to  .$9  to  $12  per  box,  with  some 
Floridas  at  $4.60  to  .$6. .50.  Lemons  are 
$6  to  $6  50 ;  grapefruit,  $2., 50  to  $5. .50, 
Havanas  being  highest ;  limes,  $1  per  100 ; 
honey,  26  to  2Sc  per  lb. 

Vegetables  are  $2  to  ,$4  per  100  heads 
for  cabbage ;  65  to  8oc  for  beets ;  50  to 
7,5e  for  carrots;  75c  to  $1.25  for  cauli¬ 
flower  ;  $1.,30  to  $1.40  for  parsnips ;  60 
to  70c  for  spinach  ;  50  to  75c  for  white 
turnips;  55  to  00c  for  yellow  turnips,  all 
per  bu. ;  $1.50  to  $2.50  for  string  beans 
per  hamper ;  18  to  22c  for  Brussels 
sprouts  per  qt. ;  20  to  7.5c  for  celery  per 
bunch ;  50c  to  .$1.25  for  lettuce  per  box ; 
$1.50  to  $2  for  cucumbei-s  per  doz. ;  20  to 
25c  for  hothouse  tomatoes  per  lb. ;  35  to- 
40c  for  parsley ;  20  to  25c  for  radishes 
per  dozen  bunches. 

Butter  is  higher,  at  58  to  62c  for  cream¬ 
ery,  ,52  to  .57e  for  dairy,  46  to  52c  for 
crocks  and  40  to  43c  for  common.^  Cheese 
remains  the  same  at  40c  for  bricks.  .3,5c 
for  daisies,  .3.3c  for  flats.  Eggs  are  steady 
at  72  to  8.5c  for  hennery,  65  to  70o  for 
State  candled,  63  to  6.5c  for  Western 
candled,  48  to  40c  for  storage. 

Poultry  511  taken  at  .30  to  .36e  for  live 
turkeys ;  25  to  30c  for  live  fowl ;  25  to 
30e  for  live  roasting  chickens;  28c  for 
dressed  old  roosters ;  .3.3  to  ,35c  for  live 
ducks  and  27  to  2Sc  for  live  geese. 

J.  W.  C. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


A  blessing  on  the  day  when  there  is  a 
universal  fixed  standard  for  every  prod¬ 
uct,  and  a  price  based  on  the  cost  plus  a 
just  profit.  I  know  it  would  pinch  some 
of  us  sometimes,  but  in  the  long  run  both 
producer  and  consumer  would  be  better 
off,  because  I  think  it  would  help  solve 
some  of  this  inequality  of  labor.  Now, 
you  say  this  is  chimerical.  But  is  it? 
You  go  to  the  store  and  ask  for  sugar  or 
a  certain  cereal,  etc.,  and  it  is  the  same 
in  New  .Jersey  or  California.  You  ask 
for  a  certain  brand  of  orange  or  melon 
and  it  is  the  same.  Why  not  all  things 
the  same?  Naturally  there  must  be  some 
variation  in  grades,  but  they  want  limit¬ 
ing  to  some  extent.  When  you  read  the 
present  quotations  on  eggs  or  butter  you 
hardly  know  w'hei-e  you  are  at;  they  have 
made  so  many  shades  of  distinction  to 
suit  the  commission  men’s  profits.  I  never 
saw  much  of  it  mentioned  in  the  stores 
at  retail  around  this  section.  It  is  true 
the  cost  of  production  varies  greatly,  es¬ 
pecially  as  large  and  small-scale  produc¬ 
tion  is  compared,  but  usually  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  even  some  of  that.  One 
thing  is  certain ;  there  ought  to  be  enough 
profit  for  the  small  farm  that  is  run 
under  the  average  business  methods  to 
allow  the  owner  at  least  to  keep  his 
capital  and  family.  This  is  not  now  the 
case,  or  you  would  not  be  able  to  ride 
anyw'here  you  please  and  see  buildings 
rotting  from  inability  to  keep  in  repair, 
or  idle  farms  anywhere,  and  not  alto¬ 
gether  poor  ones,  either.  I  can  count 
eight  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  and 
there  are  doubtless  more.  I  think  Secre- 
tai’y  Lane  would  better  rehabilitate  some 
of  the  farms  almost  ready  to  produce 
rather  than  drain  a  lot  of  swamps.  Lo¬ 
cally  (South  Morris  Co.,  N,  ,T.)  farm  con¬ 
ditions  are  much  the  same  as  usual,  with 
the  exception  of  no  labor,  except  w'here 
farmers  have  tenant  houses  or  can  board 
men.  Even  then  some  are  without.  The 
wealthy  class  pay  more  and  the  Kenville 
powder  works  still  more  for  those  w'ho 
dare  go.  Even  the  mechanics  are  all 
working  at  the  latter  place.  With  a 
market  begging  under  our  nose,  I  do  not 
see  why  business  should  be  any  less  than 
we  make  it.  I  think  it  all  depends  upon 
our  grit  and  ability,  though  I  think  if  I 
had  put  in  as  many  hours  at  any  me¬ 
chanic  line  I  would  probably  have  more 

ca^.  w.  G. 

Chester,  N.  ,7. 

November  1  was  the  first  killing  frost 
of  this  unusual  season.  25°  ;  even  tender 
plants  grew  until  this  time.  We  are  crib¬ 
bing  corn  now.  The  crop  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  an  average,  owing  to  the  drought 
and  hot  winds  of  late  July  and  early  Au¬ 
gust.  Wheat  crop  this  year  was  good. 
We  think  the  price  is  too  low  as  compared 
with  other  grains,  as  a  20-bu.  crop  of 
wheat  at  $2.10  is  $42,  while  a  40-bu.  crop 
of  corn  at  $1.50  is  $60,  and  usually  we  get 
more  than  40  bu.  Still,  as  the  country  ur¬ 
gently  needs  wheat,  we  are  increasing  the 
acreage  as  much  as  we  can  without  seri¬ 
ously  disarranging  the  rotation  and  pro¬ 
portion  of  crops,  and  making  too  great  an 
amount  of  work  at  one  season  and  too  lit¬ 
tle  at  another.  D.  E.  R. 

Adams  Co..  Ill. 


“Do  you  know  why  money  is  so  scarce, 
brothers?”  the  soap  box  orator  demanded, 
and  a  fair-sized  section  of  the  backbone 
of  the  nation  waited  in  leisurely  patience 
for  the  answer.  A  tired-looking  woman 
had  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  edge  of 
the  crowd.  She  spoke  shortly.  “It’s  be 
cause  so  many  of  you  men  spend  your 
time  telling  each  other  why.  ’stead  of 
hustling  to  see  that  it  ain’t!” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Leader. 
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l)KES.SED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  best .  43  ®  44 

Medium  to  good .  30  ®  40 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  50  ®  b'i 

Fair  to  Good .  34  ®  45 

Fowls .  31  ®  36 

Roosters .  26  ®  27 

Spring  Ducks .  40  @  42 

HqiiabK.  <107.  2  00  &  8  50 

Rabbits,  pair .  60  ®  1  15 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . iO  00  @12  00 

Pea .  0  00  @10.50 

Medium  .  0  00  @10  00 

California,  small  white, . 10  00  i@l0  75 

Bed  Kidney .  0  25  @11.50 

White  Kidney . 1150  @12  25 

Lima,  California . 13  00  @13  25 


I'llUITS. 


Apples  — Baldwin,  bbl .  4  00  @5  75 

York  Imperial  . ' .  4  00  @  6  00 

G  rimes  . .  2  .50  @  4  .50 

King  .  4  00  @6  00 

Spilzenburg .  4  00  @  7  00 

llubbardston .  3.50  @5  00 

.  Gano  .  3  50  ico  4  00 

.McIntosh .  6  00  @10  00 

Pears.  Kieffer,  bbl .  2  .50  @  7  00 

(.'ranberries,  bbl . 6  00  @1150 


xrTS. 

Chestnuts,  bu  . 

Hickory  nuts,  bit . 


8  00  .«,12  00 

5  00  @  6  00 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes— L.  I ,  bbl . 

.lersey,  bbl . 

.Maine,  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 

Heets,  bbl . . 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 

('arroi.s.  bbl . 

Cabbage,  ton . 

I.ei.MK^e.  Iialf-bbl.  basket 

Onions.  BKl  Ibs . 

I'eppers.  bbl.  . . 

Siring  Beans  bu . 

Squasli.  Hubbard,  bbl,  ... 

I.iinn  Beans  bu  . 

Cauliflower,  bbl . 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  bn . 

Cucumbers,  bu,  . 


.  4  00 
.  3.50 
.  4  00 
.  4  00 
.  2.50 
5 

.  1  25 
.10  00 
.  1  OO 
.  125 
.  75 

.  50 

.  75 

.  1  00 
.  1  50 
.  1  00 
.  75 

.  200 


@  4  75 
@  4  00 
@  4  50 
@  6  50 
®  3  00 
@  15 

®  1  75 
@20  00 
@  3  00 
@  3  00 
@  3  00 
@  2  50 
@  1  25 
@  4  00 
@  5  00 
@  4  00 
®  2  75 
@500 


HAT  AND  STRAW. 


of  .ot  least  half  of  New  York's  popula¬ 
tion  : 

Blitter — Best  prints . 72  to  74c 

Tub.  choice  . 00  to  70c 

Medium  to  good . 60  to  65c 

Cheese  . 3Sto44c 

Eggs — Best  nearby  . 00  to  If  1 

Gathered,  good  to  choice . 70toS5c 

Potatoes,  lb .  3  to  4c 

Cabbage,  head  . 10  to  12c 

Lettuce,  head  .  5  to  10c 

Onions,  lb .  3  to  5c 

Dre.ssed  fowls,  lb . 40  to  46c 

Chickens.  lb . 43  to  47c 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb . 42  to  4.Sc 

Apples,  doz . 30  to  (>0c 


,  Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  creamery  prints.  6.S  to  70c:  tub 
cboice,  05  to  07c ;  packing  stock,  39  to 
■12e. 

Eggs. 

Nearby  choice.  73  to  75c:  gathered, 
best.  (!5  to  (i7  ;  lower  grades,  55  to  60c. 

LIVE  BOULTl^. 

h’owls,  2.3  to  2.‘^c :  cbickens.  23  to  27<'; 
roosters,  18  to  20c:  ducks.  2.'S  to  35c; 
guineas,  pair.  75c  to  .$1.20. 

DRE.SSED  POULTRY’. 

Turkey.s,  42  to  45c ;  cliickeiis.  3.5  to 
44c;  fow'ls,  34  to  37c;  roosters.  28i/ic; 
(luck.s.  Spring,  39  to  40c;  squabs,  doz.,  .$6 
to  .$8.25. 

I'RT’ITS. 

Apples,  bbl..  .$4  to  .$6;  %  bkt.,  $1  to 

.$1..50 ;  cranbei'i'ii's,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3. 

VEliETABLKS. 

Potatoes,  No.  1.  bbl.,  .$3  to  $3. .50;  % 
bu.  bkt.,  75c  to  $1  ;  sweet  ]  iota  toes,  libl., 
•82.50  to  $4;  cabbage,  ton.  $12  to  $17; 
unions,  100  lbs..  $1  to  $2.50. 


Pigs,  Patriotism  and  Pi'otit,  by  Prof, 
h'rederick  C.  ]M  inkier.  A  new  edition  of 
this  excellent  book  in  ])ap(‘r  cover  is 
ready:  iirice,  postpaid,  53  cents.  For 
sale  by  The  ItuRAL  New-Yorker. 


IKK  \  IlOLhAIt  an  IIOl  Il.  SELL  .VIENDET8 
liatcnt  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
all  utensils.  Sample  package  free. 

51  PG.  to.,  hept.  1(18,  AiiiHterdniii,  N.Y. 


Ffirmpp  Anpnfc  teas,  coffees,  pure 
1  ai  iliut  flUUIIIS  food  products.  Good  prollls. 
Any  <innnUt:.v,  Ipoiiiul  up.  Send  for  wholesale  price  list. 
DirORTElCS  MILLS  CO.,  Dep(.  14, 173  Greenwich  SL,  New  York  City 

100  Fine  White  Envelopes 

paid,  only  75c.  Sainule  free.  A.  HOWIE.  Printer.  Beebe.  Vermont 


Agents 


Personal  Christmas  Greeting  Cards  ^ui  address"";,® 

24sentpostpaid,only.$t .  A.  IIOIVIE,  Manufacturer, HEi:ilE,VT. 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

or  exehansre,  make  it  known  hero. 
Thts  Rato  will  be  5  Centa  a  wont,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  bo  counted  as  part  of  the  advortiscw 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  Reneral  manufacturers’  announcenicnts 
not  admitted, hero.  Poultry,  Esrfrs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pases. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


M  AN'I'ED — ITerd'siuan  for  onr  lionl  of  rogisterod 
.Jerseys;  motlern.  well-equipped  pliini ;  single 
man  preferred;  Avages.  .ItCO  per  monfli  and  board. 
■MAGNOT.IA  F.Mi.M,  Mnscogee,  Florida. 


I''.VUME1{S  of  experienee  for  two  adjoining  grain, 
liay  and  fniit  farms  in  Central  Now  York; 
125  and  110  iteres,  respectively;  near  New  Y’orlc 
(.entral  and  Lt*liigh  A'alley  IC.'iiiroads  anti  Barge 
(’jtnal,  ADY'EUTISEi;  4.5.52,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorkei'. 


W.VNTED — ,\t  once;  married  man,  small  family, 
and  one  single  man  to  work  in  cow  bitrn;  must 
be  solfer  and  rellalfle;  state  wages  in  lirst  letter. 
Address  BOX  062,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  YVAN'I’Kl)— The 
right  man  can  find  a  position  in  Avhich  he 
will  be  contented  and  permanent;  no  world- 
beater  looked  for,  but  fair  results  wanted '  from 
intelligent,  energelie  liiindling  of  the  soil  and 
of  the-  live  stock;  must  nmlerstand  inire-lired 
Ilolsteins;  farm  largely  dairy  proposition;  lo¬ 
cated  in  Oonneetlcul ;  six  to  eiglit  men  employed. 
.\n  enterprising  imin  will  lintV  tliis  tin  oiiportun- 
ity.  Address  HENRY  L.  STODDARD.  Darien, 
Uomi. 


W-'^^'TED — Married  man  on  dtiiry  farm;  house 
and  usual  ftrivilegt-s  fnniislied;  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  practical  farmer  not  afraid  to  Avork; 
state  exiterience,  age,  salary  expected,  and  giA'e 
references.  ADVEIFTISER  4.534.  ciue  Rural 
NeAV-Yorker. 


JVANTED — .V  middle-aged  Avonian  as  cook  and 
general  liotiseAvorker  on  a  farm  Avliere  four 
men  are  employed;  or  a  man  and  Avife  (no  ebil- 
dren),  the  Avife  to  fill  the  position  of  cook;  also 
two  other  men;  all  must  be  sober  and  capable  of 
doing  all  farm  Avoik;  we  also  need  a  man  accus¬ 
tomed  to  good  apple  on'hard  Avork;  anyone  reply- 
ing  to  llie  above  sUonld  send  recommendations, 
state  Avhere  lie  lias  Avorked  and  Avages  expectetT. 
with  board.  UAURY  L.VNNING,  Riverside 
Farm,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


W.ANTED — Two  single  teamsters  for  large  im¬ 
proved  farm;  also  single  foreman  for  farm; 
prefer  those  past  the  age  of  35  years;  must  he 
a  gentleman  antf  not  afraid  of  work;  men’s 
rooms  have  all  modern  improvenienti;  give  ref¬ 
erences.  experience,  and  Avages  asked.  Address 
COLVER  F.VRMS,  ColA-er,  Pa.  Cambria  Co. 


W.ANTED — Married  man  not  over  45  to  work 
under  manager;  good  teamster  and  general 
farm  Avorker;  steady  and  reliable:  Avilling  to 
take  regular  boarder;  no  litiuor  or  cigarette  user 
considered;  house,  garden,  fuel  and  milk  fnr- 
nislied;  one  mile  from  toAvn,  Orange  County, 
NeAV  York;  registered  stock  kept;  state  age, 
experience,  tvlnit  family,  Avages  expected,  refer¬ 
ences,  etc.  ADVERTI,SEU  4577,  care  Rural  Ncav- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED — Single  man  Avho  Is  good 
milker  and  butter  maker;  also  feeder  and  un¬ 
derstands  mixing  balanced  rations;  small  hertT 
Guernseys:  state  age,  nationality  and  Avages  ex¬ 
pected.  HIT^LSIDE  FARMS,  Greenville,  Maine. 


W.ANTED — Working  manager  for  small  farm  de¬ 
voted  to  dairy  ami  general  running;  opening 
also  for  second  man;  give  Avages  required  in  first 
letter;  only  man  of  good  record  and  a  pusher 
will  be  considered.  POST  OFFICE  BOX  282, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED-^-Two  girls  as  cook  and  general  house 
worker  on  farm:  all  conveniences  in  lionse. 
.Alldress  BOX  103,  Round  Brook,  N.  J. 


G.AKDENEll  and  farmer  for  40  acres  near  Noav 
Y'ork;  all  year  emidoyineiit.  Addrt'ss  C.  IV. 
EVEBIT'l’,  Superintendent,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — In  a  small  boarding  seliool  In  tlio 
country,  a  Avilling.  capalde  girl  for  Avaitress 
and  chambermaid;  Avages,  .830  a  month.  L.  R. 
SANF'ORD.  ConiAvall.  Conn. 


IIEKDS.MAN — Alassaclinsetts :  large  dairy  inileh 
eoAvs;  married  man  Avitliont  eliildren  preferred, 
at  least  seliool  age;  actual  experience,  care,  feed¬ 
ing,  calf  raising,  diriwting  men,  etc.;  temper¬ 
ate;  no  cigaretles;  iiosition  requires  man  of  aliil- 
ity:  Avnges,  875  per  inoiitli  and  up;  eoltago;  "no 
fnrnisliings’’ ;  milk,  fuel,  garden.  .Address,  oAvn 
liandAvriling,  age,  AA-ages  expected,  Avlicn  at  lib¬ 
erty.  ADVERTISER  4507,  eare  Rural  Ncav- 
Y’orker, 


W.A.NTED  -ilarried  man  on  I.ong  Island  d'airy 
farm  to  milk  and  take  care  coavs;  AA'ife  to  board 
one  man  at  S2.5  montli;  lionse,  milk,  fuel  and 
garden  found;  state  Avages  expeeled.  age,  mi- 
tionality,  experience  and  sizt'  of  film  By.  AD- 
\‘ERTISER  451)8.  care  Rural  Noav  Yorker. 


M.ARRIKD  .MAN,  experienced  on  large  friBt 
farm,  10  miles  from  Hudson;  sevtni-room 
lionse  Avith  usual  iirivilegt-";  sclioollionse  Avilliin 
500  .Vitrds;  year’s  Avork  I'roni  Deeeiiiber  1st;  ref¬ 
erences  reqtiired.  ADVER'I'ISER  4.5li!),  I'are 
Rural  NoAv-Yorker. 


AV.ANTED — .A  yoniig  man  on  large  truck  and 
grain  ftirni  of  1..500  acres  in  N.  W.  Oliio; 
must  liave  sonit?  knoAvledge  of  jigrlcnllnre  anil 
garden  prodnels:  !iI>lo  to  keep  farm  accounts; 
must  be  a  good  iiemnan  and'  typcAvrlte  and  net  as 
assistant  to  the  general  niitnager;  a  tine  0!)i)or- 
tnnit.v  for  young  imin  to  learn  intensive  farm¬ 
ing.  Reply  to  FRANK  BRUNTON,  Box  303, 
P.ond,  Oliio. 


AY  .ANTED — Foreman  (married),  for  slieep  farm; 

must  liave  tliorongli  cxiterienec  in  raising  and 
care  of  them;  also  groAving  crops;  position  open 
at  once.  JNO.  SIMPSON,  Wyoming  Av.,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa. 


W.ANTED — Couple,  man  for  outside  house,  man 
furnaces,  etc.;  Avit'e  to  litdp  in  lionse  b.v  da.v 
or  lioiir  and  hoard  single  man;  fnrnislit'd  rooms, 
fuel  and  light,  and  single  man  for  general  farm 
Avork  and  eare  of  riding  horses.  ADVER'I'ISER 
4.57(’),  care  Rural  NcAv-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  on  dairy  larm  b.v  tlic 
year;  iirefer  married  man  witliout  family, 
wliose  Avife  can  tieli)  Avifli  milking;  good  Avuges 
to  riglit  parly;  static  Avages,  inelnding  lionse, 
fuel,  milk,  etc.,  and  Avlicn  at  liberty  In  first 
letter.  E.  W.  PAT.MATEER,  Andes,  N.  Y. 


FARM  IIEIiP  WANTED— Single  ponltryman, 
thoroughly  experienced',  strictly  temperale  ami 
industrious,  to  Imndle  small  plant  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate  in  Ohio;  give  referonees,  expe¬ 
rience,  and  AViiges  c.xpected.  ADX'ER'I'ISER 
4574,  care  Rural  NeAv-A'orker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED- — -Position  its  lierdsniau:  an.v  size  herd; 

haA’o  iiad  eight  .years’  experienee,  tAvo  years’ 
.A.  11.  O.  Avork;  good  calf  raiser:  exlra  good' 

milker;  tinderstand  dair.viiig  in  all  its  brandies; 
Avages,  .850  to  .800  and  liourd;  iC  yon  Avant  a  good 
man  that  can  get  resiiKs,  address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4.547,  care’ Rural  NcAv-Y'orkcr. 

WANTED — ^Position  as  .  farm  or  estate  sniierin- 

tendent  liy  a  tliorouglily  . . . 

tent.-middle-agtjd  .Scotchman;  smrll  family;  best 
..of  references;  lit  liberty  i.ow.  '.Address  .ADA'ER 
TISER  4503,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Y'o'UNG,'  SINGLE  AMERICAN  Avisli,-s  position 

as  lierdsman:  life  experienee:  best  references. 
F'RANK  GATES,  07  First  St.,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


AVOKK'ING  farm  inanager  on  gentleman’s  place 
'  b.v.;  , practical!  fiii’iner;  tliorouglily  .  und'erstnnds 
all  'crops,  all  kinds  of  farm  macliiiier.y,  includ¬ 
ing -tractor  and  gas  .ciigUie;  raising  cattle,  liogs, 
eliickens  and  getting  tiest  results  from  help.  G. 
HAJIBINSON,’ P.  O.'Box  100.  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


POT'^LTl.tYMAN  Avi.tli  tlie  experience,  aliility  and 
•;-:|n-j.iins  to- make  iilunt- jiay.'  seeks  posithm  as 
Avorking  niiiLiagei’,  on  living  salary  ami  profit- 
sharing  liasis;-  expert  iiienliator  and  brooder 
man;  >  iiiiinagcd  one ?  plant  tl2  years;  .American; 
married.  ADVER'I'ISER  4.504,  cure  Rnrsil  New- 
Y'orker. 


.M.AN.AGER  or  lierdsman  Avislies  situation  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  country  estate;  first-class  man  with 
cattle;  uiiderstHiids  breeding,  feeding  and  raising 
calves;  also  fitting  and  sliOAviiig;  married; 
Scoteli;  two  eliildren;  would  like  furnished 
lionse;  referenees;  iiitervicAv.  ADVER'riSEU 
4572,  eare  Rural  NeAv-Yorker. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  33  00  @34  00 

No.  2  . ,'28  00  @32  00 

No.  3  . 20  00  @26  00 

(’lover  mixed . 24  00  @28  00 

Kirnw  Rve . 17  00  @1600 

GRAIN. 

Following  are  the  Government  prices 
on  No.  2  red  wheat  at  various  markets: 
N'.*w  York.  $2,371/2;  Chicago,  $2.23;  St. 
l.oiiis,  ,$2.21.  No.  3  Yellow  corn  at  New 
York.  $1.63:  Chicago,  $1.42.  Oats,  No. 
3  white,  New  York.  S2c ;  rye,  $1.75. 


RETAIL  I’RICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  aie  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  I’cprcsent  produce  of 
good  quality  and  rhe  buying  iqipoi’lnnities 


w  anted — Competent  AA’oiiiaii  to  do  cooking  on 
farm.  LYON  FARM.  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 


AA  .ANTED  —  Single  AA'oinan  or  widoAV  witli 
dangliter  for'  cooking  and  general  liouseAvork 
in  small  family;  no  eliildren;  must  be  tlioroughly 
competent  and  highest  references  demanded;  also 
satisfied  with  lonesomeness  of  farm  life;  good' 
wages,  fine  school  and  best  of  home;  widow 
Avitli  son  Avould  be  considered,  boy  to  do  light 
Avork  on  farm  after  seliool  hours.  Address  BOX 
104,  Briarcliff  Manor.  N.  Y. 


AA  .ANTED — Couple  on  farm;  man  for  general 
farm  Ax-ork;  Avoman  for  cook  and  general 
heliH-r;  all  conveniences  in  house.  Address  BOX 
103.  Bound  Brook.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  d'airy  farm  who  can 
operate  milking  machine  and  handle  hories; 
state  Avages  expe.-ted.  W.  H.  MUNSON,  AVood- 
Imry.  Conn. 


AA' .-ANTED — Position  as  manager  of  dairy  herd 
li.v  one  Avho  understands  tlie  lireeding  and 
handling  of  Guernseys  and  .Jerseys  tliorouglily; 
also  Inindling  of  men;  expert  ereameryinun ; 
Aviiiner  of  gold  and  silA-er  medals  on  butter  at 
Hie  lint;  and  1917  Nationals;  also  maker  of  all 
soft  cheese;  references  from  past  and  present 
employers.  ADAER'IISER  4.500,  care  Rural 
NcAv-Yorker. 


YOL'NG  AVOMAN  Avants  position  on  poultry 
farm:  A'inelaiid,  N.  J..  preferred.  L.  WEIDE- 
MAN,  Bellport,  L.  I. 


MIDDLE-AGED  .Aiuerleaii,  small  family,  life  ex¬ 
perience  and  Cornell  training,  desires  manage¬ 
ment  of  large  farm  or  esta^-,  AA’liere  ability  and 
integrity  Avlll  be  appreciated:  thoroughly  eiiieient 
in  liandling  men,  stock,  and  crops  for  best  re¬ 
sults;  no  booze  or  tobacco;  can-  furnish  some 
good  men.  ADA’ER'riSER  4.575,  care  Rural  Ncav- 
Yorker. 


AA'.AN'I’ED-  Position  as  superintendent  of  stock 
and  grain  farm,  by  .Alareh  1,  I'.il!);  married; 
small  family:  good  referenees;  only  first  class 
jiosltion  considered.  ADA'ER'PISER  4571.  eari’ 
Rural  Ncaa’- Yorker. 


S.ALES.M.AN,  Avell  acquainted  with  market  gar¬ 
deners.  seedsmen  and  florists,  wants  position. 
M.  F.  RACU.MAN,  care  T.  Lahey,  674  Academy 
St.,  NeAV  York. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


EXPERIENCED  F.ARMER  AA’.nnts  to  rent  small 
farm  hy  March  Avith  eqniimient,  near  good 
market,  gas  preferred,  in  Ohio;  references. 
ADA  ERTISER  4535,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


120-ACRE  F.ARAl — Good  land  and  bnililings;  tine 
climate,  fisli  and  oysters;  price,  84, .500.  E. 
L.  SEI/FZER,  Marumsco.  Aid. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  poultry  and  truck  fnrni  near 
station,  elnirelies  and  schools;  40  miles  I'rom 
Ncav  York:  other  markets  at  door;  iicav  houses 
for  OOO  layers  and  ’2,000  ohieks,  feed  lionse.  liarii, 
etc.;  excellent  8-rooni  dAvelling.  Avith  Improve¬ 
ments;  for  quick  sale  will  ineinde  one  liorse,  200 
hens,  ail  implements,  corn,  heets,  stalks  antf 
hay;  look  tliis  bargain  up.  BOX  05,  Port  Alon- 
niouth,  N.  J. 


SOFTIf  FI.ORID.V,  lake-front,  furnished  five- 
room  biingaloAvs.  Fruit,  fiv-l.  fishing,  lioat 
free.  875,  8100.  8125,  for  8  k. 

I’t'TNEY,  ITanipton  Institute,  Airginin. 


IN  RECEIVER’S  II.ANDS— Fox  farm,  for  sale; 

10  acres;  ail  equipped;  snitahie  for  poultry 
farm;  formerly  owned  by  the  Golden  Pelt  Corp'. 
.lolIN  F.  KEI.LEY,  Receiver.  Kings  Park.  L.  I, 


FOR  LEASE — 50-acre  farm;  small  farm  bouse. 

barns,  etc.:  run  as  dairy  farm  for  years; 
neartiy  market;  eit.v  Avater  and  electric  poAver: 
one  lionr  from  Ncav  York  City.  P.  ().  BOX  1, 
Prince  Ba.v.  Staten  Island.  Ncav  A’ork. 


FOR  S.Al.E  OR  TRADE.— 20-a(re  farm  in  Salem 
Co..  N.  J  :  good  IcA’el  land  on  good  road's;  pear 
seliool,  church,  li(,  niil'-s  fn-ni  station;  goo-1 
buildings,  fruit:  Avnter  in  lioiisi’;  iiriee  83, 0(10, • 
would  trade  for  good  lionse  ami  lot.  .Al.  T.Al,- 
AlADGE,  Elmer,  N.  J.  R.  D.  1. 


FOR  SAJ,E — 14  n'n'es  in  Central  Ncav  York  on 
trolley.  2),^  miles  from  tliriving  village;  tele- 
pliones  and  mail;  200  feet  to  lake,  witli  good 
front  and  bass  fishing;  3  acres  grapes;  5  acres 
oreliard  6  years  old,  in  fine  condition;  otiior 
small  fruit:  small,  iicav  house  Avith  Avater  and 
fiiriiaee;  Iienlmnse  for  100  layers;  iirooder 
lionse  12x14;  coiierete  stable  for  2  ooavs;  lot.s 
of  cottagers;  good  demand  for  all  yon  enn  raise; 
a  good  chance  for  n  fninil.v  to  make  niom-v; 
price  .84.200.  ADVERTISER  4.501,  eare  Rural 
Ncav- Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Farm  of  400  acres,  fully  stocked 
and  etpiipped  for  dairy  and  grain;  good 
buildings;  easli  or  on  sliares;  Somerset  Co., 
N.  ,J. ;  eliaracler  and  abilit.v  main  requlreTii-i'nts 
of  applicants;  references  required.  Address 
ADVERTISER  4.502,  cave  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  140  acres,  P.m-ks  Co..  Pa.,  for  sale; 

14-room  bouse  Avlth  all  iniprovemeiits.  cost 
810.000  to  remodel;  large  hnsemei't  linrn  reeentiv 
built:  teneineiit  lionse;  d'ark,  rich  loam;  20 
acres  of  liinlier;  fruit;  rniining  water;  located 
by  pulilie  road:  1  mile  from  trolley;  14  miles 
from  Trenton,  30  mil's  from  Philadelpliia ;  iirlee 
only  810,.5()0.  OAvner,  JOS.  D.  AVILSON,  Btiek- 
manTille,  Pa. 


RO.VRING  BROOK  D.AIRY  and  lireeding  farm, 
tAvo  Imndred  and  fifty  acres,  on  improved  road; 
old  Colonial  lionse  in  A  No.  1  eondition;  iieAv, 
modern,  20-eoAv  liarn  and  milk  lions--';  Iavo  big 
silos,  good  liorse  barn,  machine  slied's,  iiiill  anil 
calf  pens,  garage;  Avater  in  all  hiilldings  fni;- 
iiislied  tiy  liold  spring;  good  hog  Avire  feneiiig; 
200  acres  can  be  oiiltivated;  milk,  40e  per  gallon 
Avholesale;  815,000  for  tniick  sale.  W.  A.  STOCK- 
TON,  li.F.D.  1.  Blaekstone,  Va. 


FARM  for  sale;  .50  acres;  price  .8700.  HENRY 
OTT.  .Alilford.  Pa. 


FOR  RENT — Cash  or  sliares;  240  acres,  Ilnd.son 
A'alley:  140  tlllalile,  including  100  creek  flats; 
excellent  Iniild'iiigs,  silo,  gooil  inipleinent  eq\ii|>- 
iiient,  three  horses,  10  coavs,  Avitli  stalls  for  32; 
milking  niaciiine;  running  Avater:  Just  olT  State 
Road;  splendid  opjiortnnity  and  liheral  terms  for 
farmer  avIio  can  fiirnisli  more  stix'k  and  liiianee 
I'imself.  ADV EltTISl-:R  4.5().5,  care  Rural  Ncaa’- 
Yorker. 


W.ANTED — l.arge  farm.  AVel!  equipped.  H. 
STItOPE,  Ncav  Lyme,  Ohio. 


i-'oi{  SALE^To  close  estate  400  acres  in  Soiitli- 
_ei-n  Ncav  Jersey;  I'iav  jiriee.  ADVERTISER 
4570,  care  Rnrnl  NcAv-A’orker. 


FOR  SALE — 2.58  acres,  fully  equipjied  for  dairy¬ 
ing;  good  buildings;  14  acres  orelianl;  1  mile 
f-.’oin  village.  OWNIaR,  J.oek  Box  310,  Sliorts- 
ville.  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


W.ANTED — .Alfalfa  and  clover  hay:  earloail  lots. 
TIIEO.  LEGG,  Haines  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Y’.AltNS  for  hand  knitting;  absolutely  all  wool; 
.  clean  scoured:  full  pounds;  khaki,  gray,  iiat- 
nral,  fancy  shatfes.  O.  B.  GRANCELJ^,  653  E. 
Penn  St.,  GermaiitoAvu,  Pa. 


WANTED — Mammoth  incubators;  capacity,  three 
thousand,  up.  NELSON  DEWEY,  .Aliddleport 
N.  Y. 


FOI{  S.AI.E — One  NcAveomb  Hying  sliiittle  rag 
carpet  looni;.  “Weavers  Delight’’;  vi'ry  littb> 
used:  good  as  neAv;  about  half  price.  BOX  (i2. 
Cliatham,  N.  Y. 


FOIt  SALE — ^One  army  saddle  and  one  AVJiitman 
liogskin  saddle:  botli  in  splendid  eondition.  for 
best  olfer.  C.  BARCLAY  W.ARD,  Huntington, 


FORD  'I’OURING,  late  sixteen  nnxJel,  demoinit- 
able  rims.  Sterling  tires,  Hassler  shock  ab¬ 
sorbers,  speedometer:  run  less  tlian  six  thousand 
miles;  meclianically  excellent:  8375.  J.  A. 
TROSSRACH,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Small  gasoline  trench  machine  suit¬ 
able  for  laying  farm  drain  tile  not  over  five 
feet  deep.  Reply  ADVERTISER  4573,  care  Rural 
NcAV-Yorker. 


CIDER  APPLES  WANTED— Must  be  in  good 
condition;  state  price  in  carload  lots  or  less 
f.  o.  b.  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  JOHN  F.  AVIT.KINS, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Peekskill  21  F  4. 


FOR  SALE — 40  tons  good  stock  Iiav.  JOHN  W. 

ARMSTRONG,  Riparius,  N.  Y.,  near  River¬ 
side  Station. 


.SEA  EN-PA  ^SENGER  Pullman  J.inionsine  for 
■sale  at  a  great  tiargain  if  sold  imnieiliately; 
run  5,000  miles:  meehniiieiillv  iierfeet ;  spei'iallv 
•resigned  body;  cost  ■84.tN)0:  must  .sell;  no  reason¬ 
able  offer  refused.  E.  AV.  S.AllTII,  1013  San- 
som  St.,  Philadelpliia,  l>a. 


*^The  World* s  Most  Accurate  Com  Planter** 

■{ 


'msr^ 


Seven  More  Bushels 
From  Every  Acre 

The  best  way  to  make  more  money  from  your  corn  crop  is 
to  get  more  bushels  per  acre;  and  the  way  to  get  more 
bushels  is  to  plant  your  corn  accurately. 

The  J.  I.  Case  Corn  Planter  has  the  world’s  most  accurate 
drop.  Thousands  of  tests  pfove  that  it  drops  an  average  of 
20  more  perfect  hills  out  of  every  100.  Brings  about  7  more 
bushels  per  acre.  And,  at  present  prices,  gives  you  around 
$350.00  more  profit  from  each  40  acres  you  plant. 

J.  1.  Case  Accurate  Drop 
Ends  Half  Hills,  Skipped  Hills  and  Bunched  Hills 


If  you  are  using  an  ordinary  65  to  85 
per  cent  accurate  planter,  skipped 
hills,  bunched  hills  and  half  hills  are 
cutting  a  big  hole  in  your  corn  pro¬ 
fits.  J.  I.  Case  96  to  99  per  cent  ac¬ 
curacy  ends  all  this.  This  planter 
pays  its  cost  over  and  over  the  first 
year — and  goes  on  piling  up  profits 
for  years. 

J.  I.  Case  accuracy  is  due  to  the  com- 

J.  1.  CASE  PLOW  WORKS,  1261  W.  Sixth  St.,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


bination  of  a  number  of  features, 
such  as  the  diameter  of  seed  plates, 
speed  at  which  they  move;  spacing 
and  designing  of  the  flat  drop  cells; 
double  cut-off;  and  driving  mechan¬ 
ism  on  main  axle,  instead  of  drill 
shaft. 

Your  J.  I.  Case  dealer  will  explain 
these  features  to  you  in  detail.  If  you 
don’t  know  his  name,  write  us. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Omaha.  Nehr. 
Baltimore,  Md.  . 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Branches  and  Distributing  Points  at : 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
Dallas.  Texas 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
Bes  Moines.  Iowa 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Richmond,  Virginia 

Dealers  Everywhere 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  t 
Denver,  Colo. 
Bloomingdon,  Ill. 
Columbus.  Ohio 


J.  I.  Case  Listers  ^ 

We  also  make  a  complete  line  of 
2-  and  4-  wheel  listers,  wide  tread 
listers,  also  2-row  power  lift 
listers  for  tractor  use.  These  ma¬ 
chines  operate  with  great  accu- 
racy  and  are  adjustable  to  a  corn 
planting  range  of  12  to  22  inches. 
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Beef  for  Home  Use  and  Local  Market 


How  to  Cut  and  Cure  It  '* 
I’art  I. 


—  fC' 


Perhaps  you  could  give  ine  an  idea  of  how  to  cut  a 
beef  up,  and  tlie  price  to  got  for  the  different  cuts.'  I 
thought  of  cutting  it  in  about  five-pound  pieces.  .The 
going  price  in  our  section  is  814  per  hundred  p’ound.s,  but 
in  the  Fall  it  is  impossible  to  sell,' there  is  .such  a  rush 
in  the  market.  I  know  I  ciui  got  rid  of  it  in  small  quan- 


BEEF  STOCK. — The  choicest  beef  is  obtained 
from  animals  of  beef  breeding,  for  these  animals 
have  been  produced  for  many  generations  ivith  this 
end  in  view’.  Not  only  do  their  carcasses  produce  a 
larger  amount  of  edible  meat  in  relation  to  live 
W'oight,  but  the  proportion  of  meat  to  bone  is  greater, 
and  the  fat  is  more  evenly  distributed  throughout 
the  meat,  with  no  large  amount  in  parts  of  the  car- 


center  of  the  backbone,  thus  dividing  it  into  halves. 
Since  the  tw'O  side.s,  or  halves,  are  cut  up  in  exactly 
the  same  manner,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  cutting  of  one  side. 

WHOLESALE  CUTS. — Before  the  various  retail 
cuts  can  be  made,  the  carcass  must  be  divided  into 
the  larger,  or  wholesale,  divisions.  Since  the  side  of 
beef  is  too  largo  to  bo  easily  handled,  it  is  first  di- 


“Train  Up  a  Child!”  Btarting  Him  Early  at  Dairy iny.  Fig.  GJfO, 


titles,  as  I  Imve  about  .50  egg  cuetomer.s  that  I  supply 
every  week.  c.  s. 

New  York. 

ARM  BUTCHERING. — Due  to  the  present  high 
price  of  beef,  and  the  fact  that  transiwrtation 
facilities  are  lequired  for  military  purposes,  it  is 
both  economical  and  patriotic  for  the  farmer,  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  to  slaughter  his  own  beef.  In  practi¬ 
cally  every  community  it  will  be  possible  to  sell  to 
neighbors  all  the  surplus  over  the  amount  that  can 
be  used  fresh  or  cured  for  the  use  of  the  family 
slaughtering  the  beef.  Beef  is  generally  used  in  a 
fresh  condition  on  the  farm,  but  it  may  be  kept  in 
fresh  or  frozen  condition  for  varying  lengths  of 
time,  and  may  be  kept  almost  indefinitely  by  being 
cured  in  various  forms. 


cass  wdiere  it  must  be  trimmeil  out  and  have  little 
value  as  food.  Although  animals  of  beef  breeding 
make  the  choicest  beef,  still  very  good  beef  may  be 
obtained  by  slaughtering  animals  of  dairy  breeding 
that  are  of  the  proper  age  and  degree  of  fatness,  and 
in  good  health.  The  most  desirable  a.ge  for  an  ani¬ 
mal  of  any  breeding  intended  for  beef  purposes  is 
from  two  to  four  years.  Young  unsexed  males  that 
have  been  fattened  and  tluit  are  in  good  health  and 
free  from  disease  are  most  desii’ahle,  although  fe¬ 
males  of  the  same  age  that  have  not  produced  young 
will  give  practically  as  good  results. 

CI'TTING  BEEF. — When  the  animal  is  slaugh¬ 
tered  and  dressed,  the  head,  the  hide,  the  feet,  and 
all  internal  organs  except  the  kidneys  and  kidney 
fats,  are  removed,  and  the  carcass  is  split  down  the 


Tided  into  the  fore  and  the  hindquarter  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  way :  The  person  doing  the  cutting  stands 
so  as  to  face  the  inside  of  the  side  of  beef,  inserts 
the  knife  above  the  last  rib  (for  the  side  hangs  by 
the  hind  leg),  and  cuts  forward  to  a  point  three 
inches  from  the  edge  of  the  Hank.  He  then  goes 
around  to  the  outside  of  the  carcass,  inserts  the 
knife  in  the  cut  just  made,  and,  keeping  the  knife 
flat  against  the  rib,  cuts  down  to  a  point  four  inches 
from  the  backbone  and  then  straight  out  to  the  back. 
The  backbone  is  then  sawed  through,  and  after  a 
table  is  placed  under  the  quarter  or  a  man  has 
placed  himself  in  a  position  to  carry  the  forequar¬ 
ter,  the  portion  of  flank  that  connects  the  tw’o  is  cut 
and  the  forequarter  is  carried  to  a  block,  or  drops 
to  the  table,  wdiere  it  is  laid  w  ith  the  out.side  upward. 
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'ri)(‘  cut  just  made  is  shown  in  the  diagram.  Fifr. 
(■*42,  by  a  heavy  line  (AB)  running  horizontally 
across  the  carcass. 

THE  FOTlEQUARTEIi.— After  the  foretjnarter  is 
laid  on  the  l)lock,  the  shank  (12)  is  removed  by 
cutting  direc'tly  through  the  joint  (ah).  Next,  the 
plate  (7  and  01  is  removed.  This  is  done  by  continu¬ 
ing  the  cut  made  in  removing  the  shank  through  the 
Itart  of  the  breast  that  lies  beneath  it,  and  continu¬ 
ing  this  cut  back  to  between  the  second  and  third 
ribs  from  the  front.  A  cut  is  then  made  from  a 
point  (c)  between  the  second  and  third  ribs,  and  on 
a  line  one  inch  below  the  shoulder  joint  to  the  cut 
made  in  the  breast  (a).  Then  a  long  cut  is  made 
from  a  point  (dl  two  inches  below  the  heavily 
muscled  portion  of  the  rib  to  the  point  (c).  This 
removes  the  plate  consisting  of  brisket  (9)  and  navel 
(7).  The  cross  rib  (11)  is  removed  by  cutting  fi'om 
(c)  to  tk),  or  an  inch  below  the  shoulder  joint.  The 
l-rime  rib  (0)  is  removed  by  cutting  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  ribs  (counting  from  the  front)  from 
(e)  to  (f).  The  chuck  rib  is  removed  by  cutting 
(gh)  between  the  first  rib  and  the  shoulder  joint  (g) 
parallel  to  the  cut  (ef)  made  in  removing  the  prime 
rib.  The  neck  (13)  is  then  removed  from  the  shoul¬ 
der  (10)  by  cutting  off  (ij)  the  thin  portion  pni’alhd 
to  the  cut  (gh)  made  in  i-emoving  the  chuck  rib. 

THE  HIND()UAKTEK.— After  the  forequarter 
is  cut,  the  hindquarter  is  laid  on  the  block  with  the 
inside  upwai'd,  and  the  kidney  fat  is  removed.  The 
flank  (.1)  is  next  removed  by  cutting  from  the  cod 
fat  or  udder  (1)  to  a  point  one  to  two  inches  below 
the  heavily  muscled  portion  of  the  porterhouse  at 
(m),  removing  all  the  thin  ])ortion  of  the  flank 
without  cutting  into  the  thickly  mu.scled  portion  of 
loin  or  round.  The  loin  (4)  is  removed  by  cutting 
thi'ough  the  center  of  the  rise  in  the  backbone  (n) 
and  in  front  of  the  pelvic  bone  at  (o)  to  (1).  This 
cut  should  remove  a  small  disk  of  cartilage  from 
the  hip  joint.  The  rump  (3)  is  removed  by  cutting 
in  front  of  and  parallel  to  the  pelvic  bone  (op). 
The  round  (w)  and  the  hind  shank  (1)  that  remain 
ai-e  not  separated  in  the  wholesale  cutting  because 
the  round  is  hung  up  by  the  shank. 

RETAIL  CT:TS  and  THEIR  USES.— The  round 
is  cut  up  on  the  i-etail  market  by  removing  round 
steaks,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  down  to  point  (r), 
where  the  stifle  joint  is  found.  When  this  point  i.s 
reached  the  triangular  bundle  of  muscle  on  the  back 
of  the  leg  is  removed  and  used  for  a  roast,  while  the 
hind  shank  (1)  and  the  front  shank  (12)  are  used 
for  soup  bones.  The  brisket  (0),  the  navel  (7)  and 
the  flank  (5)  are  used  princii)ally  for  stews,  although 
a  steak  may  be  removed  from  the  flank.  The-  rump 
(3),  the  shoulder  (10),  and  the  cross  rib  (11)  are 
used  for  pot  roasts  to  a  large  extent.  The  prime  rib 
(0)  makes  the  choicest  oven  roast  in  the  carcass  and 
is  i)ractically  always  used  for  that  puiqwse.  The 
chuck  rib  (8)  may  be  used  for  either  oven  or  pot 
roasts.  The  neck  (13)  is  used  in  case  a  juicy,  lean, 
not  especially  tender  piece  of  beef  is  desired,  such  as 
in  hamburg,  mincemeat,  and  the  like. 

SMALL  ORDERS. — All  the  cuts  mentioned,  wdth 
the  exception  of  the  round,  the  prime  rib,  and  the 
(huck  rib,  are  not  cut  in  any  regular  form,  but  are 
cut  in  pieces  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  consumer.  The 
jierson  doing  the  curting  keeps  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  pieces  should  be  cut  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
may  be  carved  across  the  grain  of  the  meat  when 
brought 'to  the  table  and  thereby  be  made  as  tender 
as  possible.  The  prime  rib  is  always  cut  by  splitting 
between  the  ribs,  and  the  pieces  are  never  cut  en¬ 
tirely  in  two  by  cutting  across  the  ribs.  The  chuck, 
however,  is  first  cut  into  pieces  four  inches  thick  by 
cutting  between  the  rihs,  and  then  each  of  these  is 
cut  into  pieces  varying  in  size  to  suit  the  consumer 
by  cutting  across  the  ribs.  The  loin  (4)  is  the  most 
valuabh?  cut  in  the  carcass  and  is  used  practically 
entirely  for  steak.s.  The  front,  or  smaller,  end  of 
the  loin  is  the  porterhouse,  while  the  hind,  or  larger, 
end  of  the  loin  is  the  sirloin.  The  steaks  are  u.sually 
cut  about  an  inch  in  thickness  from  whichever  end 
the  cut  is  desired.  The  porterhouse  ends  and  the  sir¬ 
loin  begins  at  the  point  where  the  pelvic  bone  is  first 
cut  into.  K.  J.  SEULKE. 

(Coiitiniird  next  iceclc) 

The  Manufacture  of  Cider  Vinegar  and 
Other  Apple  Juice  Products 

Bart  II. 

UTILIZING  POMACE. — Many  successful  vinegar 
manufacturers  repress  the  pomace,  first  breaking  it 
ui^  and  allowing  to  stand  for  about  three  days,  or 
long  enough  for  a  fermentation  to  start  so  that  the 
juice  cells  that  were  not  broken  open  during  the  first 
pressing  may  be  acted  upon  by  the  yeast  and  the 
juice  liberated.  It  is  impos.sible  to  obtain  the  sugar 
from  the  pomace  without  fermenting  it  and  then 
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repressing.  If  allowed  to  remain  two  or  three  days 
in  tanks  and  then  repress,  a  wash  can  be  obtained 
that  will  produce  a  very  good  commercial  vinegar. 
Other  factories  evaporate  the  pomace  in  i*otary  dry¬ 
ers  for  use  as  jelly  stock.  Its  virtue  here  lies  In  its 
sugar  and  pectin  content.  In  some  sections  the 
pomace  is  used  extensively  as  feed  for  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep.  Many  pronounce  it  equal  to  corn  silage. 

BOILED  CIDER. — However,  cider-making  plants 
have  a  much  larger  legitimate  field  than  vinegar  pro¬ 
duction.  In  reaching  the  full  possibilities  of  the 
cider  business  a  steam  evaporator  is  as  essential  for 
the  specialties  as  a  generator  for  quick  vinegar  pro¬ 
duction.  The  steam  evaporator  is  used  in  making 
boiled  cider  and  apple  jelly.  It  can  also  be  used  in 
tbe  reduction  of  maple  sap  to  maple  sugar  and  cane 
juice  to  sorghum  molasses.  The  work  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  flowing  juice  over  steam-heated  pipes 
lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  closed  box  until  the  desired 
consistency  is  obtained.  By  this  process  the  volume 
of  cider  and  other  juices  is  greatly  reduced,  and  will 
remain  in  a  state  of  preservation  for  years.  Boiled 
cider  has  its  many  and  important  uses  in  both  public 
and  domestic  kitchens,  Avhile  apple  jelly  Is  a  pal- 


Spaijow  Trai)  on  Lawn.  Fig.  (jJfl. 


atable,  nutritious  food,  entitled  to  a  place  on  the 
table  of  the  rich  and  poor  alike.  These  two  products 
may  be  made  from  the  early  or  cull  aj)i)les,  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  that  usually  constitutes  an  enor¬ 
mous  and  ueedle.ss  waste.  These  apples  are  rich  in 
juice,  and  may  be  secured  almost  for  the  picking  in 
many  cases.  Later,  when  the  active  season  is  on, 
the  steam  generator  takes  its  place  beside  the  cider 
press  and  isindi.spensable  in  turning  excess  cider  into 
these  two  valuable  products.  Boiled  cider  is  made  by 
reducing  cider  to  a  consistency  of  five  gallons  to  one. 
However,  this  proportion  of  reduction  is  not  manda¬ 
tory,  but  may  be  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
use  and  taste  of  the  customer.  The  con.sistency  will 
vary  with  the  quality  and  ripeness  of  the  fruit.  If 
intended  for  drinking  purposes  only  it  should  be 
heated  to  approximately  KiO  degrees  Fahrenheit  for 
15  to  20  minutes  and  placed  in  airtight  containers 
without  sweetening.  The  pomace  should  be  pressed 
as  soon  as  grated,  and  as  soon  as  pi'essed  the  cider 
should  be  started  to  the  evaporator.  Freshness  and 
cleanliness  are  absolutely  essential  in  the  making  of 
a  ])alatable  boiled  cider. 

.\PPLE  JELLY. — Apple  jelly  may  be  made  from 
sound  apples,  cull  apples,  windfalls,  or  the  cores  and 
skins  of  canning  and  drying  plants.  It  is  made  by 
reducing  cider  seven  to  one,  which  varies  with  qual¬ 
ity  and  mixture  of  apples.  A  con.sistency  of  55  to  59 
degrees  by  the  Brix  syrup  hydrometer  is  the  proper 
one  for  perfect  apple  jelly  when  cool.  This  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  thermometer  on  the  evaporator  regis¬ 
tering  about  *220  d(\grees  Fahrenheit,  if  made  from 
the  fir.st  pressing.  If  made  from  the  second  pressing 
I  he  product  will  be  too  thick  at  220  degrees,  in  which 
case  the  thermometer  should  not  show  over  21(5  to 
218  degrees.  If  the  fruit  from  which  the  cider  is 
made  is  well  matured.  220  degrees  Fahrenheit,  may 
be  a  trifle  high  for  juice  made  from  the  first  pressing. 
The  operator  soon  learns  to  regulate  these  condition.s. 

SUGAR  AND  FLAVORING.— The  best  fruit  for 
the  mo.st  satisfactory  re.sults,  as  to  flavor  and  gen¬ 
eral  quality,  is  a  general  mixture  of  all  vaileties 
which  are  ripe  enough  to  eat.  Crab  apples  make  a 
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fine  and  very  attractive  jelly.  Sweet  apples  will 
make  jelly  if  ripe  and  properly  handled.  Each  bushel 
of  fruit  pressed  should  pi-ocess  four  or  five  pounds  of 
jelly,  and  if  pomace  is  repressed,  seven  pounds.  Suc- 
ces.sful  jelly  boiling  on  a  large  scale  is  impossible 
without  the  use  of  a  hydrometer.  It  is  the  only  reli¬ 
able  guide  for  the  addition  of  sugar.  If  the  prcxluct 
is  to  be  protected  from  .spoiling,  it  must  show  .55  to 
59  degrees.  If  this  result  can  be  reached  Without 
the  addition  of  sugar,  so  much  the  better.  In  the 
manufacture  of  apple  jelly,  needless  expense  is  in¬ 
curred  by  the  addition  of  too  much  sugar.  Many 
housekeepers  do  not  prepare  jellies,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  too  much  sugar  is  required.  Those 
best  advised  by  experience  and  practice  in  making 
various  kinds  of  jellies  use  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
a  pound  of  sugar  to  every  pound  of  fruit.  Commer¬ 
cial  apple  jelly  made  from  sweet  cider,  fresh  from 
the  press,  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  is 
made  without  the  addition  of  any  sugar.  If  the 
fruit  is  .such  that  .sweetening  is  thought  best,  one 
pound  of  granulated  sugar,  in  syrup  form,  to  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  the  finished  product  is  recommended.  Flavor¬ 
ing,  if  used,  should  be  added  and  stirred  after  the 
jelly  is  drawn  and  below  a  boiling  temperature,  as 
flavoring  extracts  evaporate  under  a  boiling  heat. 
The  jelly,  while  warn'  hould  be  allowed  to  flow  into 
containers  and  .shov  .t  be  disturbed  until  cold. 

REPRESSING  FOa  JELLY  MAKING.— A  very 
fine  quality  of  jelly  can  be  made  from  the  juice  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  second  pressing  of  apple  pomace. 
The  ])omace  should  be  taken  immediately  from  the 
press,  passed  through  a  pomace  picker,  and  re¬ 
pressed.  The  jelly  stock  thus  obtained  is  clear 
profit.  Some  operators  estimate  that  fully  one-third 
of  the  profit  in  cider  making  is  derived  from  repres.s- 
ing  the  ])omace.  The  juice  from  repressed  pomace 
does  not  recpiire  a  long  process  of  cooking,  because 
the  gelatinous  matter  is  easily  destroyed  by  carboni¬ 
zation.  After  fermentation  the  juice  cannot  be  used 
for  jelly-making  purposes,  but  it  may  be  converted 
into  a  good  grade  of  vinegar.  The  pomace  picker 
consists  of  a  wooden  cylinder  fitted  with  a  coppei- 
casing  into  which  teeth  are  .set  for  separating  and 
breaking  up  the  pomace.  The  finished  jelly  is  usu¬ 
ally  mai-keted  in  glass  jars  holding  two  or  three 
pints  and  has  an  excellent  market. 

APPLE  BUTTElt. — Still  another  product  of  the 
cider  mill  may  be  turned  out  with  but  little  extra  ap- 
paratu.s,  in  the  form  of  apple  butter.  This  i.s  a  very 
popular  pro<luct  Avith  an  ever-rea<ly  and  increasing 
local  market  to  supply.  The  steam  apple-butter 
cooker  Is  simply  a  coiled  copper  pipe  Avithin  a  barrel 
so  connected  to  a  swinging  frame  that  it  may  be 
easily  lowered  and  rai.sed  through  the  cooking  mass 
of  apple  stock,  the  swivel  joint  connections  allOAving 
the  churning  of  the  cooker  Avithin  the  barrel.  Here 
is  a  trade  formula  used  by  one  of  the  large  makers 
of  apple  butter:  Select  a  clean  and  tight  50-gallon 
barrel.  Put  the  cooker  in  place  in  the  bottom  of 
barrel.  Pare  and  core  five  bushels  of  i)repared  aj)- 
ples  and  turn  them  into  the  barrel.  Pour  on  two 
gallons  of  cider,  let  on  the  steam,  leaving  a  small 
outlet  at  di.scharge  end  for  escape  of  condensation. 
Cover  the  barrel  aiul  cook  about  40  minutes.  Churn 
the  coil  about  ,30  minutes,  or  until  cooked  quite  dry 
and  thick.  Add  .35  i)ounds  of  “C”  sugar,  eight  gal¬ 
lons  of  hot  jelly  and  resume  churning  until  mass 
boils  and  is  well  mixed.  Add  one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  ground  cinnamon  or  other  spice  to  suit  the 
taste;  mix  well;  rub  through  colander,  and  you  have 
about  30  gallons  of  a  very  fine  grade  of  apple  butter. 
I'he  colander  is  a  box  affair  Avith  cradle  and  Avire 
screen,  and  'is  used  to  separate  the  bits  of  skin,  core 
and  hard  lumps  from  the  butter.  It  is  not  an  es.sen- 
tial,  but  a  good  auxiliary  to  the  apple-butter  cooker. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  ii.  pulver. 


A  Sparrow  Trap 

HETHER  the  sparrow  is  a  desirable  member 
of  the  feathered  tribe  or  is  a  pest,  and  as 
such  .should  be  hunted  like  vermin,  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  public  discussion.  It  seems  to  be  a  grow¬ 
ing  belief  that  were  It  not  for  the  sparroAv,  other 
desirable  birds,  known  for  their  preying  designs  on 
orchard  insects,  would  be  more  numerous.  The 
charge  has  been  advanced  that  whll4  not  doing  his 
duty  in  orchards,  the  .sparrow  attacks  desirable  birds 
and  exceeds  his  portion  of  the  grain  supply.  So 
at.  least  believes  the  man  Avho  has  this  trap. 
Fig.  G41,  set  for  sparroAV.s.  It  is  about  a  yard 
in  length  and  has  a  three-inch  hole  in  each  end,  the 
ends  being  bent  in  so  that  the  birds  can  be  enticed 
on  the  grass  under  the  edge  of  the  trap.  About  the 
holes  sharpened  spurs  bend  In  so  as  to  impale  the 
bird  on  any  attempt  to  fly  out  through  the  hole 
Bread  Is  used  as  bait  in  catching  the  birds,  a.  h.  p. 
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Winter  on  the  Hills 

Isolation  and  Loneliness  Must  be  Overcome 

N  the  back-to-the-lander’s  vision  of  the  farm  there 
is  apt  to  be  but  one  season — the  good  old  Sum¬ 
mer  time.  He  pictures  seed  time  and  harvest  and 
fancies  himself  about  his  midsummer  task  with  all 
nature  striving  to  conceal  the  drudgery  of  life,  or 
at  least  to  deck  it  with  sunshine  and  llowers.  If  the 
thought  of  Winter  threatens  his  dream,  it  is  quickly 
dismissed ;  what  is  the  farm  but  a  place  of  growing 
things,  a  place  where  calves  and  chickens  romp, 
where  heart-breaking  competition  with  one’s  fellows 
ceases  and  favors  need  be  asked  only  of  a  generous 
earth? 

Perhaps  no  one  deserves  well  of  his  fellow  men  if 
he  attempts  to  show  any  other  side  of  farm  life.  He 
certainly  Avill  not  earn  popularity,  for  the  popular 
ones  are  those  who  strew  the  flowers  of  Imagination 
over  mud.  and  speak  of  sweat  only  as  perspiration. 
Rut  there  are  two  seasons  upon  every  farm,  and  the 
dreariness  of  Winter  must  be  reckoned  with.  It  is 
the  season  that  tests  a  family’s  fitness  for  farm  life. 
If  it  is  a  thing  of  dread,  cast¬ 
ing  its  shadow  over  the  entire 
year,  a  time  only  of  lonesome 
isolation,  of  shrinking  from  the 
winds  and  longing  for  a  return 
of  the  Summer  sun,  unhappy  in¬ 
deed  is  the  family  that  has  to 
endure  it. 

It  is  upon  the  women  of  the 
farm  family  that  Winter  bears 
most  heavily.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  on  the  hill  farm,  the 
farm  from  four  to  seven  miles 
from  the  country  vHlage  that 
holds  about  all  of  the  opportunity 
for  social  intercourse  that  the 
community  affords.  A  generation 
or  two  ago  these  hill  farms  had 
their  own  common  interests.  ’I'hey 
supported  large  families  whose 
children  filled  the  distiict  schools, 
and  whose  teams  overfiowed  the 
country  meeting-house  sheds. 

These  families  asked  little  of  out¬ 
side  sources  of  recreation.  Rut 
these  children  have  left  the  hills, 
and  have  taken  with  them  much 
of  the  old  social  life.  District 
schools  have  become  primary 
schools  for  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  and  few  country  meeting¬ 
houses  now  bear  Sunday  witness 
to  anything  but  the  wide  disper¬ 
sion  of  the  children  of  their 
builders. 

These  changes  are  felt  most 
keenly  when  Winter  makes  coun¬ 
try  roads  dillicult  and  out-of-door 
life  impossible.  To  many  a  farm 
wife  they  mean  Aveeks  of  prac¬ 
tical  isolation,  and  a  home  be¬ 
comes  almost  a  prison.  The  men 
with  their  teams  may  meet  neighbors  daily,  and 
make  frequent  trips  to  the  village,  but  woman’s 
duties  lie  within  the  home,  and  there,  for  the  most 
part,  she  must  stay.  The  daily  round  permits  little 
variation ;  meals  must  be  prepared,  clothes  wa.shed, 
ironed  and  mended,  and  the  never-ending  housework 
ceaselessly  performed,  and  this  without  the  cheer 
that  comes  with  the  life-giving  sunshine  or  the  tonic 
of  a  change  of  scene  and  occupation. 

Fortunate  now  the  family  in  which  there  are  chil¬ 
dren  to  bring  fresh  views  of  life  to  those  whose  own 
outlook  has  become  stale.  Perhaps,  after  all,  that  is 
the  secret  of  the  old-time  farm  home  cheer.  These 
homes  had  children,  if  little  else ;  children  for  whom 
the  phonograph  is  a  poor  substitute.  If  the  would- 
be  back-to-the-lander,  who  thinks  that  he  sees  inde¬ 
pendence  and  comfort  upon  these  low-priced,  and 
often  excellent,  hill  farms,  can  take  with  him  the 
vision  into  the  future  which  is  seen  only  through 
children’s  eyes,  he  may  afford  to  give  up  social  habits 
and  opportunities  whose  hold  he  probably  little  real¬ 
izes,  but  if  he  and  his  wife  have  reached  middle  age 
and  must  face  the  decline  of  life  alone,  they  should 
know  what  Winter  on  the  hills  may  mean  to  those 
accustomed  to  a  softer  life  before  committing  them¬ 
selves  to  an  undertaking  which  can  so  easily  result 
In  disappointment  and  loss.  m.  b.  dean. 


The  “  Cut-Over  Lands 

N  page  3118  you  give  a  discuf5sion  of  th  letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  regarding  the 
providing  of  lands  for  our  returning  soldiers.  I  be¬ 


lieve  this  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  provided 
the  returning  soldiers  are  given  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  kind  of  a  pi’oblem  they  are  going  up 
against.  I  believe  there  is  a  survey  being  made  to 
classify  the  lands  available  for  such  uses.  A  large 
percentage  of  such  lands  will  be  in  the  logged-oH 
land  class,  and  it  is  that  class  of  land  I  am  familiar 
with.  The  greatest  source  of  information  we  have 
had  in  the  past  was  from  people  who  have  had  such 
lands  to  sell.  We  have  had  very  little  information 
from  those  who  actually  cleared  and  developed  these 
lands.  There  is  one  problem  that  I  have  never  seen 
discussed  in  print  that  is  largely  a  deciding  factor 
in  the  success  or  failure  of  one  who  settles  on  a  new 
piece  of  land.  If  these  soldiers  decide  to  settle  on 
one  of  the  pieces  of  land  irrovided  by  the  government 
they  will  come  into  a  locality  where  young  women 
are  scarce,  and  their  prospects  of  getting  a  wife  are 
small,  and  I  can  speak  from  experience  that  doing 
your  own  cooking  and  housework  while  trying  to 
put  a  piece  of  land  in  shape  is  very  discouraging,  to 
say  the  least.  If  all  this  land  is  settled  by  returned 
.soldiers  it  will  be  a  laud  of  bachelors  and  very  few 


The  Cuts  in  a  Side  of  Beef.  Fig.  6Jf2. 

homes.  I  would  suggest  that  they  who  are  at  the 
head  of  this  movement  of  providing  land  for  the 
soldiers  call  a  conference  of,  say,  three  persons  from 
each  class  of  land  they  M.st.  The  members  of  this 
conference  to  be  one  married  man  who  has  been  mar¬ 
ried  since  settling  on  such  land,  and  one  bachelor 
who  has  made  a  success  or  who  is  in  the  way  of 
making  a  success,  and  one  county  agriculturist  or 
agent.  These  people  in  conference  to  make  sugges¬ 
tions  for  a  bulletin  that  will  instruct  the  prospective 
soldier  land-owner  in  the  conditions  he  will  be  up 
against  and  his  chances  of  winning  out,  and  to  make 
suggestions  that  will  help  remedy  any  problems  pre¬ 
sented.  I  think  in  all  fairness  to  the  soldiers  they 
should  get  this  information  from  some  actual  settlers 
and  not  from  such  sources  as  we  have  had  in  the 
past.  If  they  understand  what  they  are  going  up 
against  there  will  be  fewer  failures,  and  we  don’t 
want  failures  in  this  country.  It  is  bad  for  the  man 
and  the  locality.  john  t.  liegel. 

Washington. 


Winter  Work  on  Fruit  Farms 

It  seems  that  everyone  who  lives  in  the  country,  when 
in  trouble  or  doubt,  rushes  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  its  solu¬ 
tion.  I  am  no  exception.  I  am  a  young  man,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  from  one  of  New  York  State’s  secondary  agricultural 
schools,  and  have  been  working  on  the  farm  for  one  year. 
At  school  I  majored  in  poultry  husbandry,  and  for  elec¬ 
tive  subjects  I  filled  the  rest  of  my  time  in  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  and  fruit  growing.  At  present  I  am  working  in 
the  heart  of  the  Western  New  York  fruit  belt.  The  one 
and  only  specialty  is  apple  growing,  and  during  the 
Winter  everything  in  their  business  is  at  a  standstill 
except  for  pruning  the  trees  whe^  the  weather  permits. 


Is  it  not  possible  to  diversify  the  farming  enterprise  so 
that  there  is  money  coming  in  during  the  Winter  a.s 
well  as  Summer  and  Fall?  This  habit  is  not  practiced 
around  here.  Is  it  not  economical?  Could  not  the 
farmers  have  a  good-sized  flock  of  poultry  on  the  farm? 
A  few  fatten  .steers  during  the  Winter,  and  in  those 
cases  two  or  three  steers  will  be  the  most  on  a  hundred- 
acre  fr.rm.  Then  there  will  be  two  or  three  cows  and 
five  or  six  horses,  and  that  is  all  the  live  stock  on  the 
farm.  When  manure  is  required  for  the  farm  it  is 
bought  in  carload  lots,  and  when  it  gets  here  the  liquid 
excrement  is  all  dried  out  and  it  is  like  adding  so  much 
straw.  Has  live  stock  or  poultry  to  a  large  extent  on  a 
large  fruit  farm  been  tried  and  failed  ?  '  A.  e.  s. 

HE  problem  in  connection  with  the  idle  period  in 
the  Winter  i.s  a  real  one.  We  think  it  is  one  of 
the  weaknesses  of  the  system  of  farming  in  the  fruit 
belt.  A  large  portion  of  the  fruit  growers  do  not 
want  any  Winter  work,  as  they  think  they  work  hard 
enough  during  the  Summer  to  be  entitled  to  a  little 
rest  in  the  Winter.  Again,  the  system  of  farming  is 
not  so  arranged  that  it  provides  sufficient  Winter 
work. 

We  understand  that  the  farmers  in  the  Genesee 
Valley  and  around  Ratavia  have  solved  this  ques¬ 
tion  by  introducing  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  sheej) 
in  the  Winter  time.  This  is  a  good  solution  to  the 
problem.  There  is,  of  course,  the 
possibility  of  introducing  poultry 
here,  although  poultry  work  con¬ 
flicts  with  fruit  growing  rather 
severely  in  the  Summer  time. 
Moreover,  poultry  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  manure  as  .sheep 
or  steer  feeding,  adding  much 
more  value  to  the  latter. 

In  our  own  ca.se  we  find  hogs 
profitable.  Swine  will  take  care 
of  themselves.  With  self-feeders, 
running  water  and  forage  crops, 
they  will  require  less  care  than 
most  other  stock,  and  at  present 
prices  the  outlook  for  pork  is 
good.  We  would  like  to  have 
fruit  growers  tell  us  why  they 
do  not  plan  for  more  Winter 
work  with  live  stock. 


Market  for  “Cat-tails” 

N  page  1161  F.  O.  U.  inquires 
concerning  a  market  for  cat¬ 
tails.  I  know  of  no  economic  use 
for  cat-tails,  but  for  a  good  grade 
of  flag  there  is  quite  a  demand 
both  for  barrel  work  and  chair 
making.  In  this  locality  (the 
lower  Genesee  Valley)  two  va- 
I’ieties  of  flags  are  marketed, 
termed  by  flag-cutters  “soft  flag” 
and  “hard  flag.”  The  soft  flag  is 
light  green  in  color,  and  is  the 
only  kind  used  for  chairs  so  far 
as  I  know.  Only  the  part  above 
the  solid  butt  is  used,  and  this 
should  be  four  feet  or  more  in 
length,  cut  before  the  frost 
touches  it.  and  thoroughly  dried. 
Considerable  care  is  neces.sary  in 
drying  to  prevent  mildew,  black  spots  or  undue 
bleaching,  any  of  which  render  the  product  unsuit¬ 
able  for  rush  seating.  It  is  preferable  to  retain  the 
natural  green  coloi’,  but  a  nice  bright  straw  color 
will  sell  almost  as  readily.  Of  course,  mildew,  spots, 
or  excessive  bleaching  impair  the  strength  as  well  as 
the  appearance. 

The  entire  flag,  both  hard  and  soft,  is  used  some¬ 
what  for  large  casks  and  is  known  as  “long  lag,”  but 
its  principal  use  in  tight  cooperage  is  confined  to  the 
lower  portion  and  is  known  as  “coopers’  butts.” 
These  are  cut  after  the  flag  has  its  growth,  as,  if  cut 
earlier,  they  will  be  soft.  About  the  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber  is  early  enough  to  start  cutting  butts,  but  they 
can  be  cut  all  Wixiter  where  conditions  permit.  They 
should  be  32  inches  long  and  anything  over,  but  not 
much  under  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  must  not  be 
vormy.  The  outer  leaf  on  each  side  is  discarded 
and  this  u.sually  reveals  the  worm  holes  if  worms  are 
present.  Rutts  should  be  solid  the  entire  32  inches 
to  be  of  good  quality.  They  also  must  be  thoroughly 
dry,  but  the  extreme  caution  so  essential  in  curing 
chair  flag  is  not  necessary.  They  are  sold  in  bundles 
27  inches  in  circumference  one  foot  from  the  large 
end,  and  used  to  bring  12  to  15  cents  per  bundie. 

It  might  be  inferred  that  after  cutting  chair  flag 
the  lower  portion  could  be  cut  for  butts,  but  usually 
I  think  this  is  impractical,  as  after  the  top  is  cut  the 
center  of  the  butt  grows  out  quite  fast,  and  the  result 
Is  a  soft,  spongy  butt  of  little  or  no  value. 

Some  nurseries  are  glad  to  get  the  tops  of  both 
hard  aud  soft  flag  as  a  substitute  for  rye  straw  in 
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Johnson’s  Freeze-Proof  is  the  logical  anti-freeze  preparation  to  use  in  automobiles, 
trucks,  tractors,  gas  and  stationary  engines,  and  electro  lighting  and  heating 
plants.  It  is  inexpensive— does  not  evaporate — is  non-inflammable — easy  to 
use — and  guaranteed.  It  is  much  more  dependable  than  alcohol  as  there  is  no 
evaporation. 

.lOHNSON’S  freeze- PROOF 


hard  and  soft  flag  as  a  substitute  for  rye 
straw  in  wrapping  trees  and  stock,  but  of 
course  the  price  will  not  soar  to  that  of 
good  quality  chair  flag  without  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  in  the  price  of  straw, 
but  as  this  product  is  much  easier  cured 
than  chair  flag  it  is  quite  profitable  at  pre¬ 
vailing  prices  for  straw  if  the  demand  is 
brisk.  ALFRED  B.  LEAKE. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Is  a  great  time  and  money  saver.  It  does  not  evaporate  so  one  application  is 
for  the  whole  winter.  It  raises  the  boiling  point  of  water  from  20°  to  40° — 
chances  of  overheating  are  reduced  correspondingly. 

Don’t  bother  to  drain  your  radiator  every  night — use  Johnson’s  Freeze- Proof 
and  you  can  leave  your  gas  engine  and  tractor  uncovered  on  the  coldest  nights — 
Leave  your  car  in  an  unheated  garage — IT  CAN’T  FREEZE. 

One  package  of  Johnson’s  Freeze-Proof  will  protect  a  Ford  to  5°  below  zero, 
and  two  packages  to  50°  below  zero.  For  larger  radiators,  or  to  protect  to  a 
lower  temperature,  use  additional  Freeze-Proof  according  to  scale  on  package. 
Cost  $1.50  per  package  in  U.  S.  A.  East  of  Rockies.  Get  it  from  your  nearest 
dealer. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  RNY  Racine,  Wis. 

Established  1882. 


Gathering  Leaves 


As  a  ‘’ha.s-bcon”  T  have  been  interested 
in  the  querie.4  ■ii.'piit  gathering  forest 
leaves  and  the  methods  set  forth  by  sev¬ 
eral  correspondents  of  The  R.  N.-Y..  for 
I  used  to  gather  tons  of  them  every  Fall, 
keeping  at  it  until  the  snow  came  to  stop 
it.  They  not  only  make  excellent  bedding, 
if  used  ir'c’y  enoi  "h.  and  are  of  high  fer¬ 
tilizing  va.  le,  hut  t  lighten  up  the 
manure  .and  they  appear  to  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  holding  and  preventing  the  escape 
ammonia.  At  ]ea.st,  when  I  used 
leaves  freely  on  the  linters  the  ammonia 
odor  was  noticeably  absent  from  the 
stable.  I  not  only  raked  up  the  leaves 
around  the  buildings  and  along  the  road¬ 
sides,  but  went  into  the  forest  and 
gathered  up  the  accumulations  of  many 
seasons.  Some  think  this  is  not  good  for 
the  forest  trees,  but  I  have  saved  wood- 
lots  from  the  spread  of  forest  fires  by  it. 

The  methods  of  handling  set  forth  by 
your  correspondents  are  too  slow  to  make 
the  gathering  of  leaves  in  large  quantities 
practicable.  I.et  me  present  a  method 
in  use  in  this  vicinity  by  which  large 
quantities  are  “harvested”  with  economy 
of  labor  and  time.  First,  we  make  a 
“loader”  by  splitting  open,  lengthwise,  a 
large  shorts  bag,  or  by  taking  a  piece  of 
canvas  about  six  feet  long  by  three  wide 
and  tacking  the  ends  securely  to  sticks, 
old  broomhandles  if  we  have  them.  We 
rake^  the  leaves  into  windrows,  the 
heavier  the  better,  and  drive  a  wagon 
with  a  large  box  (say  a  hayrack  lined 
with  boards)  alongside.  One  man  takes 
the  “loader.”  lays  it  on  the  windrow 
lengthwise,  kiek§  or  pulls  the  end  handle 
as  far  under  as  possible,  reaches  out  the 
other  end  and  brings  it  down,  drawing 
the  two  ends  toward  each  other,  and 
tosses  the  load  onto  the  wagon.  He  can 
thus  pick  up  a  barrel  or  so  of  leaves  at 
almost  one  motion.  The  man  on  the 
wagon  picks  up  the  loader,  tosses  it  back, 
and  steps  lively  to  tread  down  the  leaves 
before  the  next  load  comes.  In  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  short  time  two  men  can  load  a 
ton  of  leaves.  In  unloading,  if  trodden 
down  w'ell,  the  leaves  can  be  thrown  off 
with  a  three-tined  pitchfork  by  working 
hack  and  forth,  much  as  you  would  spade 
a  garden. 

Not  having  use  for  leaves  now  as  bed¬ 
ding,  I  rake  them  down  the  hill  into  a 
big  pile,  and  let  them  rot,  where  I  have 
a  fine  bed  of  vegetable  mold  that  a  green¬ 
house  man  might  envy.  j.  N,  Pardee. 
Massachusetts. 


For  Tractors 


For  Gas  Engines 


For  Trucks 


Farmers^  Protect  Your  Car  To 
5°  Below  Zero  For  $1,50 — 

It  Lasts  All  IFinter. 


TXp  EvEiorTREE 

Millions  of  pounds 
of  Maple  Su^ar 
can  be  saved. 


Fornearly  SO'Years 
First  Prize  Maple  Syrup 
©nd  Sugar  has  been  madedj^ 

WILLIAMS  IMPROVED 
BELLOWS  FALLS 
EVAPOFlATORS 

Our  1919  Booklet  will  tell  you  : 
How  to  make  better  syru  p  and 
sugar — How  to  save  time  in 
boiling  and  all  about  the  New 
Perfection  Heater. 

This  booklet  is  free  and  every  farmer 
should  have  one.  Write  for  youra  today. 
Syrup  Cans,  Sugar  Pails  and  Sap  Buckets 
will  he  hard  to  get  next  spring.  If  you 
order  early. we  can  supply  you  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 
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mnion  Dollar  MiBkeF’Book 


Buy  no  milker  without  first  getting  this  new  com¬ 
plete  book  on  milking  machines.  Full  valuable 
authentic  facts  about  the  proved  success  and  re¬ 
liability  of  mechanical  milking. 


Per  Cow 
Per  Mo. 

After  Trial 

1  Try  this  milk¬ 
er  FREE.  If 
satisfied,  pay  only  a 
small  part  down,  if 
you  like,  balance  $1 
per  cow  per  month 
and  a  year  to  pay. 


Saves K Labor 

Learn  why  we  call  the  Pine 

Tre«  Milker  **The  Million  Dollar 
Milker*’— how $1.00U, 000  backed 
the  inventor— why  wo  can  ^ivo 
the  ONLY  8*  year  guarantee. 
Saves  two-thirda  work  and  ex* 
peose— increases  profits. 

IKore  Milk 

100%  efficient  in  simplicity, 
reliability,  durability  and  srentle, 
calf  •like  manner  of  roilkingr. 
Milks  like  the  calf  aucks.  In¬ 
creases  milk  fiow;  lengthens  lac* 
taliun  period.  Cows  like  it. 


Try  One  FREE 


PROVE  by  FREE 
_  TRIAL  on  your  farm. 

WriteToday  for  big  helpful  book  and  Trial  Demonstration 
Offer.  No  obligation.  Write  now. 


Pine  Tree  Mllkins  Machine  Company 
T’ept.  4789  ,19thSt.&  California  Ave.,  Chicago,  lib 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS! 

With  The  GRIMM  Evaporator 


yon  will  make  bet* 
ter  syrup  with  less 
fuel  and  labor  than 
with  any  other  sys- 
tero.  Will  last  life 
time.  Made  in  23 
dlfierent  sizes. 


Write  for  catalogue  and  state  number  of  trees  you  tap. 


Grimm  Manufacturing  Co., 

624  Champlain  Ave.,  N.  W..  Cleveland,  O. 


FERTIUZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Skyke,  Price.  $2.50.  The  beat  (enaral 
far~  book.  For  aale  by  Rural  New-Yoricer 


RAW  FURS 


WANTED 

21  Years’  experience 

assortment  and  quick  returns.  Send  for  Price  List, 

FRANK  J.  MULLER  &  €0. 


151  W.  25th  St.  -  NEW  YORK 


STORY'S  FarmRccord 

The  Time  Saver  in  Farm  Accounting.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  circular,  "  Farm  Accounting  Simplified." 

L  L.  STORY.  •  East  Fairfield,  Vermont 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

_  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  Dee.  2-4. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting  and  fruit  exhibit,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va.,  Dec.  .S-n. 

Virginia  Dorn  (Jrower.s’  Association, 
annual  meeting  and  corn  show,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va.,  Dec.  .3-5. 

Fifth  Annual  National  Farmers’  Ex¬ 
position  and  Ohio  State  Apple  Show. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Dee.  0-1-4. 

Dairymen’s  League,  annual  stockhold¬ 
ers’  meeting,  .Tersey  City.  N.  .1.,  Doc.  10. 

Wisconsin  Cheese  Makers’  Association, 
Auditorium,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Jau.  8-10, 
inin. 

New  Y'ork  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Deo.  10-12. 

Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting,  Detroit.  Dec.  10-12. 

_  Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  and  New  Y"ork  State  Fruit  Growei's’ 
As.sociation,  joint  meeting,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  .Tan.  12,  1019. 

Third  Annual  New  .Tei’sey  Agricultural 
Convention,  Trenton,  .Tan.  1.3-17,  1019. 

New  Jersey  State  I’oultry  Association, 
annual  meeting  and  exhibition,  the  Arm¬ 
ory,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  .Tan.  1.3-17,  1910. 

Omaha  Inter-State  Imnd  Show,  Muni¬ 
cipal  Auditorium,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Feb. 
12-22,  1919. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Dee.  10 — Holsteins.  Gomley  Bros. 
Dispersion  Sale,  Jefferson,  Wis. 

Dec.  12 — North  Carolina  Hereford  Cat¬ 
tle  Breedei*s’  Association,  Charlotte,  N. 
C. :  J.  H.  Rogers,  secretary. 

Feb.  4-5,  1919 — Holsteins.  Pure-bred 
Live  Stock  Sales  Co.,  Rrattleboro,  Vt. 

April  1-2,  1919 — Ilolsteins.  Pure-bred 
Live  Stock  Sales  Co.,  Rrattleboro,  Vt. 

Jan.  8-10,  1919  —  Ohio  Shorthorn 

Breeders’  Association,  Shorthorns,  Cot- 
lumbus,  Ohio;  P.  G.  Ros-s,  sale  manager. 

Feb.  18-21,  IP  9 — Shorthorn  Congress 
Show  and  Sale,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  F.  W. 
Harding,  manager. 

March  7,  1919 — W.  C.  McGavock,  Du- 
roc-Jerseys, :  Mt.  Pulaski,  Ill. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv.  * 


^  ome  people 
^  learn  o-f -the 


’  e'fFec'ts 


narmrui 
of  coffee  by  read- 
ini^.  Ofhers  find 
if  ouf  fhrou^K 
experience.  In 
eifher  case  if 
is  a  ^ood  idea 
fo  adopf  s 

I NSTANT 
POSTUM 

A  delicIou.s 
drink  made  z 
•from  f  he  finesf 
cereals,  harm- 
jess  and  nour¬ 
ishing'.  Made  in 
fhe  cupjnsfanf- 
ly.  Saves  sug'ar 
and  fuel.  § 


A  Healthy  Udder 

^means  comfort  forthecow 
and  a  generous,  easy*  milk 
flow.  BAG  BALM,  the  great 
healing  ointment,  will  keep  the 
udder  free  from  sores,  chaps, 
cuts,  bruises,  cracks,  bunches 
and  inflammation. 

BAG  BALM 

IS  ESPECIALLY  EFFECTIVE  AT  THE 
CALVING  PERIOD  WHEN  CAKED 
BAG  FREQUENTLY  OCCURS. 

Its  penetrating  and  softening  effect 
is  immediate.  Every  dairy  should 
keep  Bag  Balm  on  hand. 

Sold  by  druggtMls  and  feed  dealera, 
in  big  60c  packages.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles.” 

Dairy  Association  Go. 

LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


Save  Auto  Repair  Bills 

‘The  Trouble  Department”  of  the  AUTOMOBILE  DEAIe 
ERANi)IREPAIRER(al00  pa(?e illustrated  magazine)  will 
save  every  car  owner  many  dollarsa  year  in  i  ei)airs  This 
Is  the  only  journal  In  the  world  esixecially  devoted  t<>  the 
practical  and  mechiinicnl  side  of  motoring.  Questions  are 
answered  by  experts,  free  to  all  subscribers  Send  at  once 
twenty-five  cents  in  scamps  or  silver  for  a  three  months’ 
trial  subscription.  Motor  Vehicle  Pub.  Ca.,Dept.E.7IMurroySI.,N.Y. 


Guaranteed  Genuine 

G«  Lyman’s 

rimmAltalfa 

DOES  NOT  WINTERKILL 

Three  heavy  cuttinsra  per  seaaoo.  hay  of  hlarhest  feeding  value. 
Requires  less  seed  to  obtain  a  stand.  Lyman’s  Grimm  can  be 
BTOwn  on  any  farmable  land.  Booklet,  testimonials  and  seed  sam* 
pie  free.  Place  order  early  to  avoid  disappointment. 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer, 

Excelsior,  Minn.,  Original  Home  of  Qrimm  Alfalfa. 


For  Salo-SEEO  COffAf-wSixlDF^iT 

Produced  150  bushels  ear  corn  per  acre.  Write  for  con¬ 
vincing  sample.  (5  per  bush.  J.  CODDIN6TOII.  Bits  Neif,  L I. 


tbltrSiedPotaloii 
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The  Tver  Johnson  is  the  recognized 
family  revolver.  It  is  the  ideal 
weapon  for  home  defense,  because  it 
is  completely  safe. 

Nothing — no  accident  of  any  kind — 
will  make  it  discharge  except  an  inten¬ 
tional  pull  on  the  trigger  ’way  back; 
you  can  even  ‘  ‘  Hammer  the  Hammer.  ’  ’ 
There  are  Tver  Johnsons  to  meet  all 
needs;  standard  calibres,  Hammer  and 
Hammerless  models,  Regular,  “West¬ 
ern’’  Walnut  and  “Perfect’’  Rubber 
grips. 

Write  for  interesting  Free  Booklets 
Mention  the  ones  you  want:  A — "Firearms” 
(shotguns  and  revolvers);  B — “Bicycles”; 

C — “Motorcycles.” 

Iver  Johnson’s  Arms  &  Cycle  Works 
308  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

99  Chambers  Street  717  Market  Street 

New  York  San  Francisco 


HAMMCS  THC 
tIAMMCIt 


^IVER^ 

Johnson  ) 

Revolver^ 


^“Jobbers — Dealers== 

SPRAYING  MATERIALS  .  ^ 

are  .striking  cxaiimlea  of  piofltablo  merchandise  for 
the  dealer  and  iiraispensable  necessities  for  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Tliis  lias  been  made  possible  only  after  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  needs  of 
both  ;  Our  specialty  is  catering  to  the  di.scrimina- 
ting  buyer  and  consequently  our  dealer  and  jobber 
trade  increases  yearly. 

WE  MANUFACTURE 

Arsenate  «f  Lead/^|\ 

(Paste  &  Powder)  /  \  B#rd®-Lead 

BordeauxMixturel  j  Paris  Green 

(Paste  &  Powder)  Fish  Oil  Soap 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  Fertilizers,  Stock  and  Poultry  Feeds,  etc. 

Ask  foT  Quotations,  information,  advice,  or  phone 

Nitrate/^^Agencies 

DEPT.  F:  MANUFACTURING 

85  Water  Street  Dept.  F. 

INEW  YORK  BROOKLYN.  N  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
Into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
fur  good,  will  cost  you  lo.a  than  to  buy 
them  and  bo  worth  more. 

Our  lllu.trated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
Information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  freight  both  ways ;  about  our 
safe  dyeing  process  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins;  about  the 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an- 
btber  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  garments, 

With  prices  ;  also  fur  garments  remod¬ 
eled  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  either  book  by 
pour  correct  address  naming  wnicn,  or 
both  books  if  you  need  botn.  Address  j 

'The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
671  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N-JY-X 


The  Threshing  Problem 

C*  1  J  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats. 

L/ T  j.yg  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 

tion  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  "The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  yeara."  W.  F.  Massey. 
“It  will  meet  every  demand.”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Bxp.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

ROGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 
Morristown,  Tenn. 


KING  ROOFING  CO., 


Roofing  Prices  Smashed 


Mill  Ends  $1.25  for  100 sq 
Paint  $1.42  gallon. 

Board  sq.  ft. 

Samples  and  Prica 
_  Write  to-day. 

107  W.  3rd,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


sq.  ft. 
Wall 
Free 
List. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Soldiers’  Clothes  for  Civilian  Wear 

Is  there  a  law  passed  that  a  citizen 
could  not  wear  soldiers’  khaki  clothes? 
My  son  sent  me  a  soldier’s  overcoat  before 
this  war  commenced,  and  I  wore  it  pretty 
near  two  years.  I  was  told  that  there 
was  a  law  passed  that  I  would  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  wear  it  after  January  1,  1918. 
I  have  not  worn  it  since.  I  did  not  want 
to  break  the  law.  It  is  a  good  warm  coat. 
I  was  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War.  J.  M.  S. 

Ohio. 

We  should  keep  on  wearing  the  coat 
as  we  see  others  doing.  It  would  not  be 
right  to  wear  an  entire  soldier’s  uniform 
unless  yon  belonged  to  the  army,  but  a 
coat  or  part  of  the  uniform  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  permitted,  especially  for  an  old 
soldier  like  you. 


Inoculating  Clover  Seeding 

I  am  planning  to  sow  about  30  acres  in 
grass  next  Spring,  and  want  to  try  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  clovers  and  Orchard  grass ;  two 
bushels  Red  clover,  one  bushel  Alsikc,  one 
bushel  white  Sweet  clover,  one-half  bushel 
Alfalfa  •and  15  bushels  Orchard  grass.  I 
have  spread  SOO  lbs.  of  ground  burnt  lime 
and  sowed  300  lbs.  fertilizer  and  bu. 
wheat  per  acre.  The  grass  seed,  I  think, 
should  be  sown  late  in  February  or  early 
in  ilarch,  before  the  ground  quits  freez¬ 
ing.  What  about  the  bacteria  for  these 
clovers  ?  R.  w.  R. 

•  Washington. 

Apply  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  Washington  for  bulletins  on  using  these 
bacteria.  You  must  I'emember  that  the 
bacteria  necessary  for  the  clover  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  one  used  on  Alfalfa,  The 
Red  and  Alsike  clover  bacteria  are  alike, 
but  the  Sweet  clover  and  the  Alfalfa  re¬ 
quire  a  separate  one. 


Renewing  Faded  Matting 

Will  you  tell  me  how  one  can  fix  mat¬ 
ting  that  is  in  perfectly  good  condition, 
only  faded  and  stained  in  spots?  Can  it 
bo  painted?  If  so,  what  kind  of  paint  or 
stain  should  be  used,  or  how  else  could  it 
be  treated  ?  w.  M.  w. 

New  York. 

This  is  too  much  for  us,  and  we  shall 
have  to  ask  our  readers  for  experiences. 


Sweet  Apple  Syrup 

Having  noticed  your  inquiry  concern¬ 
ing  sweet  apple  syrup,  will  tell  you  of 
our  experiment.  We  had  quite  a  quantity 
of  Tolman  Sweet  windfalls,  which  we 
were  able  to  got  made  up  without  mixing 
with  sour  apples.  I  boiled  down  enough 
to  make  about  10  quarts  of  syrup,  not 
quite  as  heavy  as  pre-war  molasses,  but 
about  like  the  "molasses”  of  nowadays. 
Feeling  a  little  extravagant  because  of 
peace  news  and  an  extra  pound  of  sugar 
per  month,  I  added  about  114  lbs.  of  sugar 
to  the  gallon  of  syrup,  which  is  an  im¬ 
provement.  Our  family  considers  this  su¬ 
perior  to  any  of  the  “boughten”  store 
eyi'ups  for  table  use.  With  any  kind  of 
sweet  cider  worth  20  cents  per  gallon 
wholesale,  and  fuel  scarce  and  high  priced, 
it  would  hardly  be  profitable  as  a  business 
enterprise.  a.  g. 

Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


Production  and  Hardiness  of  McIntosh 

Do  you  find  McIntosh  apple  trees  on 
Hope  Farm  to  be  consistent  bearers? 
Was  this  year’s  crop  injured  by  la.st  Win¬ 
ter’s  severe  cold  ?  G. w.  K. 

With  us  McIntosh  bears  every  year — 
one  year  heavier  than  another.  This  year 
was  supposed  to  be  the  “off  season,”  yet 
our  McInto.sh  averaged  over  two  barrels 
to  the  tree.  Last  year  they  gave  about 
twice  as  much.  There  was  no  frost  dam¬ 
age  to  McIntosh,  while  Baldwin,  Graven- 
stein,  Twenty  Ounce  and  some  others  were 
quite  badly  hurt. 


Close  Planting  of  Early  Apples 

I  notice  that  you  mention  the  order  of 
ripening  of  your  varieties  of  apples.  If 
you  were  planting  again  would  you  plant 
both  Wealthy  and  McIntosh?  Do  you 
think  Astrachau  would  be  a  better  early 
red  than  Williams  Early  Red?  If  you 
were  planting  early  varieties  would  you 
plant  such  as  Transparent,  Williams, 
Wealthy,  20x20  ft.,  thinking  you  could 
restrict  or  control  them  by  pruning? 

Indiana.  H.  h. 

What  we  say  refers  to  our  own  locality 
in  Northern  New  .Jersey.  This  year  As- 
trachan  was  one  of  the  most  profitable 
varieties  we  had.  We  have  not  fruited 
Williams  Early,  but  as  it  grows  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  Co.,  N.  .1.,  it  seems  superior  to 
Astrachau,  though  later.  We  shall  plant 
more  of  Williams.  Wealthy  and  As¬ 
trachau  are  good  varieties  for  "fillers.” 
By  stiidying  the  head  of  the  -tree  and 
keeping  it  well  pruned rthose  varieties  may 
be  grown  for  15  or  2()  years  at  least  20x20 
ft.  apart.  We  should  jilant  both  AVealthy 
and  McIntosh.  Thq -former  comes  in  first, 
and  will  enable  the  grower  to  keep  up  a 
continuous  supply  of  early  fruit  and  thus 
let  McIntosh  fully  develop. 


"Is  the  living  he  makes  on  a  sound  ba¬ 
sis?”  "You  bet  it  is.  He  beats  the  bass 
drum  in  a  band.” — Baltimore  Ammdcan. 
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Spray  Trees  Now  For 
San  Jose  Scale 

The  dormant  period — during  the  late  fall,  mild  days  in 
winter  and  early  spring— is  the  proper  time  to  spray  trees 
for  San  Jose  Scale,  Oyster  Shell  Scale,  Peach  Leaf  Curl 
and  many  other  pests. 

Begin  about  two  weeks  after  the  leaves  fall.  Spray 
any  time  when  weather  is  suitable  until  shortly  before 
buds  open  in  the  spring. 

Make  sure  of  doing  the  work  thoroughly  by  using 
either  B.  T.  S.  or  Lime  Sulphur  Solution.  These  two 
Orchard  Brand  spray  materials  are  equally  efficient  for 
dormant  period  spraying,  and  can  be  relied  upon  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  clean  trees  from  all  scale  infestations.  Orchard 
Brand  Lime  Sulphur  is  in  liquid  form,  always  of  uniform 
strength,  while  B.  T.  S.  has  the  advantage  of  being 
a  dry  product  with  less  bulk,  no  leakage  and  is  more 
easily  handled. 

The  best  crop  insurance  is  good  spray  materials.  What 
to  use  in  each  case,  how  much, 
when  and  how  to  spray,  how  to 
•avoid  injury  to  trees  anci  shrub¬ 
bery — these  are  serious  problems 
in  spraying.  Our  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  is  able  and  always  ready  to 
give  reliable  advice.  We  invite 
you  to  write  us  for  any  needed 
information. 


A  complete  line  of  standard¬ 
ized  Insecticides  and  Fungi¬ 
cides  manufactured  by  the 
largest  chemical  company  in 
America. 


GeneTal  Oietnlca 

Insecticide  Dept,  25  Broad  St,  New\ork."V, 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

F arm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  the 
I  best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned — everlasting.  You  don’t 
1  have  to  dig  ’em  up  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices. 
Sold  in  carload  lots.  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
NATCO  Silo.  NATCO  Corn  Crib.  NATCO  Building  Tile  and  NATCO 
Sewer  Pipe.  Send  for  the  new  editio  « ofourbook,“Natcoon  theFarm". 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company,  1121  Fulldn  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


QP^AlNTlUt; 


For  putting  Brush  land  into 
prime  condition,  there’s 
nothingjike  the 

Busti  an 


Bog  Plow 


It  goes  through  Bog,  Stubble 
.and  Stump  land  where  a  mold- 
k  board  would  be  useless.  The 
■  quickest,  cheapest  way  to  add 
I  productive  acres.  (For  2  or  4 
V  horses) 

I  Send  for  our  book“The  Soil  and' 
a  Its  Tillage”.  It’s  free  and  with 
T  it  we  will  gladly  send  our  com- 
1  plete  catalog  and  special  Htera- 
I  Iture  about  this  implement. 

“Cutaway  Harrqw 

Company/  \1  A 
^  670  MainStrectiv  <’■ 

Higganum,  c 

Conn,  /m  Otsk 


Turn  That  Brush.Piece  Into  Fertile_6roun(!! 


It  will  pay  to 
“farm”  every 
available  acre 
this  season  as, 
demands  lot; 
farm  product^' 
are  greater 
than  ever. 


Arfaier 
of  the 
original 
CLARK 
Disk  Harrows 
and  Flows 
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_  BAND” 

The  Sensible  Gift 

You  can  make  each  member  of 
your  family  happy  this  Christmas 
with  a  pair  of  “Ball-Band”  Rubber 
Boots,  Overshoes  or  Rubbers.  They’re 
strong, durable,  well-fitting.  They  make 
welcome  and  sensible  gifts. 

Look  for  the  Red  Ball  when  you  buy.  It  marks 
the  boots,  arctics  and  light-weight  rubbers  worn 
by  ten  million  people  and  sold  by  sixty  thousand 
dealers.  You  are  assured  of  the  lowest  cost  per 
day’s  wear  when  you  buy  "Ball-Band," 

Ask  your  dealer. 

A^ishawaka  ^VooIen  Mfg,  Company 

333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

"TAc  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 

If  your  dealeris  not  able  to  supply  you 
promptly  with  the  particular  type  of 
Ball-Hand"  Boots  or  Arctics  yon  desire, 
we  can  only  ask  you  to  be  patient. 
Many  of  our  boys  in  France  are  wearing 
^Ball-Band  Rubber  Boots  and  Arctics. 
Meantime  we  are  doing  our  utmost  to 
supply,  as  quickly  and  as  fully  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  wants  of  “Ball-Band”  wearers 
at  home. 


PRESIDENT  SUSPENDERS  fit  in  perfectly  with  the 
Government’s  thrifty-wise  suggestion  that  you  make  this 
a  Useful  Christmas,  In  their  holiday  dress  nothing  can  be 
more  pleasing  or  more  serviceable — for  any  man— and  at 
such  a  reasonable  expenditure. 


and  for  Christmas.  To  be 


sure  that  you  get  Presi¬ 
dents  see  that  the  word  “President”  appears  on  the  buckle 
and  that  the  President  Guarantee  Band  is  on  each  pair  that 
you  buy.  If  not  absolutely  satisfactory,  we  will  repair,  re¬ 
place,  or  (if  requested)  refund  your  money.  Sold  by  leading 
dealers  everywhere. 

PRESIDENT  SUSPENDER  GO.,  Shirley,  Mass. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page, 
im  .  .  -  — J 


December  7,  10 IS 


Country  Christmas  Boxes 

P*eing  surrounded  by  the  benutios  of 
nature,  people  who  live  in  the  country 
often  fail  to  realize  the  heart  hunger  of 
their  city  cousins  for  green  trees  and 
shrubbery.  When  it  comes  Christmas 
time,  don’t  think  that  you  must  send  ex¬ 
pensive  presents  or  indeed  anything  which 
costs  money.  Rave  your  money  to  buy 
War  Savings  Stamps,  and  send  your  city 
friends  a  box  of  C’hristmas  decorations 
from  the  wmods  and  fields.  In  most  sec¬ 
tions  prince’s  pine,  holly,  laurel,  juniper 
twigs  witli  their  berries,  sprays  of  black 
alder  hearing  shiny  T-ed  fruit,  and  similar 
materials  may  be  found.  If  you  happen 


Paclcing  the  Christmas  Box.  Fig.  O'/i 

to  live  along  llie  coast  yon  may  he  able 
to  collf'ct  hayberry  branches  with  the 
fruit  adhering.  lOveu  bayberries  picked 
from  the  stems  will  be  welcomed.  There 
are  few  jicople  living  in  the  towns  who 
would  not  bo  pleased  to  got  such  a  box 
from  the  country.  It  enables  them  to 
make  their  own  wreaths  and  window 
decorations,  which  is  an  item  worth  con¬ 
sidering,  for  wreaths  purchased  in  the 
markets  are  expensive  now'. 

’riiere  is  no  reason  why  the  same  ever¬ 
greens  and  berries  should  not  he  used  for 
decorating  the  farm  home.  They  look 


about  them.  In  such  instances  the  fowl 
should  be  transferi'ed  to  other  awas  for 
a  season.  m.  a.  bt.ake. 

Fall-Dug  Holes  for  Spring  Planting 

Do  you  think  it  will  hurt  apple  tives 
if  I  put  manure  in  holes,  now  in  Fali, 
then  take  manure  out  in  Spring  and  jdant 
trees,  as  I  have  all  holes  dug  out?  .My 
father  says  that  it  is  wrong  that  I  dug 
holes  out  now,  because  the  winds  will  dry 
up  the  holes.  But  I  think  if  filled  with 
manure  now',  and  left  tilt  'Spring,  tlmse 
holes  will  he  richer  for  trees  than  if 
planted  in  freshly  dug  holes.  Land  is  in 
rye  now.  and  is  facing  south,  sloping. 
After  digging  over  one  foot  ground  is  yel¬ 
low'.  and  on  hill  kind  of  gravel;  has  Ix'en 
manured  last  Fall,  and  was  in  corn.  Lots 
of  manure  is  seen  now'  in  digging  holes. 

Englishtown,  N.  ,T.  w’.  o. 

We  have  tried  this  plan  and  w'ill  never 
tlo  it  again.  One  Fall  we  dug  2r)0  holes 
and  filled  them  with  manure.  This  was 
on  the  advice  of  a  man  who  claimed  to 
know'  all  about  it.  In  the  Spring  avc 
scraped  out  the  manure  and  planted.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  trees  died,  and 
others  that  survived  wei'e  not  thrifty  for 
several  years.  We  tried  it  once  again, 
with  the  same  results.  Therefore — nev('r 
again  We  have  ahvays  had  good  results 
when  planting  a  strong,  w'ell-grown  tree 
in  a  fresh-dug  hole  and  we  think  that  is 
the  way  to  plant.  Various  .schemes  are 
advanced  as  to  w'liy  the  trees  fail  when 
planted  in  Fall-dug  holes.  We  think  the 
soil  dries  out  too  mncli  and  that  the 
manure  in  the  hole  is  a  disadvantage. 
We  would  never  put  manure  or  fertilizer 
in  the  hole  in  close  contact  w'ith  the  roots. 
If  need  be,  put  it  on  top  of  the  ground 
after  planting. 

Syrup  From  Corn-stalks 

I  notice  that  on  page  12G<S  the  Hope 
Farm  man  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a 
small  quantity  of  syrup  made  from  the 
juice  of  the  stalks  of  Fvergreen  sw«‘et 
corn  and  praises  its  quality,  ('ortvz  re- 
jiorted  that,  upon  his  arrival  in  Mexico, 
tlie  natives  were  manufacturing  a  syi'up 
from  the  juice  of  coi-n«talks  that  'was 
fully  ennal  to  that  made  from  the  .sugar 
cane.  Humboldt  states  that  the  i’enivi- 


Woodland  Treasures  in  Decorative  Display 


especially  pretty  when  arranged  loosely 
in  medinm-.si'/,('d  baskets.  If  you  have 
saved  some  dried  everlasting  flow'crs  from 
the  Hummer  ti'arden  yon  can  add  them,  to 
give  an  additional  touch  of  color. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Fire  Blight  and  Woolly  Aphis 

I  have  three  apple  trees,  a  Baldwin, 
an  Early  Harvest  and  a  Greening.  After 
spraying  la.st  Spring  with  arsenate  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  ends  of  the  twigs  were  dry¬ 
ing  and  withering.  This  drying  continued 
along  the  twig  for  about  12  to  18  inches. 
Where  the  dry  portion  of  the  twig  ended 
the  tree  sent  out  fresh  shoots.  In  the 
fork  of  tlie  twig  and  around  the  buds  was 
found  a  woolly  Avhite  substance  which 
when  rubbed  gave  out  a  red  fluid.  I  cut 
hack  all  the  dead  portions  of  the  trees. 
Could  yon  give  me  further  advice  in 
handling  this  disease?  F.  H. 

Bayside,  N.  Y. 

T  do  not  think  the  spraying  of  your 
trees  with  arsenate  of  lead  had  any  con¬ 
nection  with  the  dying  back  of  the  ends 
of  some  of  the  twigs.  The  sample  sent 
shows  an  attack  of  fire  blight.  The  Rhode 
Island  Greening  ajiple  is  quite  susceptible 
to  this  disease.  The  white  woolly  sub¬ 
stance  which  yon  describe  was  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  woolly  aphis.  This  insect  seldom 
does  much  harm  upon  apjile  trees  in  the 
North  that  are  well  sprayed  and  cared 
for.  To  cheek  fire  blight  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  the  trees  should  not  make  too  fast 
and  succulent  a  growth  in  early  Spring, 
yet  trees  suffering  from  a  lack  of  plant 
food  may  also  blight.  A  medium  strong 
vigorous  gi'owth  is  best,  and  it  should  not 
occur  too  rapidly  in  the  early  season. 
Sometimes  trees  grow  too  rapidly  because 
'  chickens  are  allowed  to  run  in  yards  made 


ans  manufactured  such  syrup  fully  100 
years  before  the  advent  of  the  Europeans. 
In  the  early  history  of  New  England  it 
was  made  in  considerable  quantities  and 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  genuine 
New  England  rum.  In  1724  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  Coiineeticnt 
granted  to  Edward  Hinman  of  Stratford 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  manufacturing 
molasses  from  cornstalks  in  the  County 
of  F aireld,  and  forbade,  any  other  person 
to  engage  in  the  business  for  a  period  of 
10  years,  except  upon  payment  to  Hin¬ 
man  of  a  royalty  of  five  pounds  a  month. 
Provided,  that  the  said  llinman  shall 
make  as  good  molasses,  and  as  cheap,  as 
that  which  comes  from  the  West  Indies. 
A  change  in  the  tariff  law's  cheapened  the 
West  India  product  and  killed  this  iu- 
dusti-y  in  New  England. 

Along  in  the  late  seventies  numerous 
experiments  were  made  along  this  line, 
chiefly  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  early 
eighties  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  matter.  It 
was  found  that  the  juice  contained  from 
0  to  18  per  cent  of  total  sugars,  and 
from  1  to  7  per  cent  of  sucrose,  or  sugar 
capable  of  being  crystallized  as  commer¬ 
cial  sugar.  The  remainder  remained  in 
the  form  of  molasses,  thus  bringing  it 
into  the  same  class  with  sorghum.  Com¬ 
parative  tests  showed  that  the  yield  per 
given  area  is  so  small  that  syrup  from 
cornstalks  can  never  be  produced  in  com¬ 
petition  with  sorghum,  except  possibly 
upon  a  very  small  scale  and  in  localities 
where  the  latter  plant  cannot  be  succcess- 
fully  grown  or  economically  imported. 

C.  O.  ORMSREE. 


“Why  do  you  drop  so  many  pennies  in 
that  slot  machine?”  “Oh,  I  like  to  pat¬ 
ronize  a  proposition  that  hasn’t  raised  its 
price.” — Kansas  City  Journal. 
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Today,  in  the  Zenith  Sun  of  its  leadership,  the 
J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  is  blazing  new  trails  in 
plowing  history — meeting  new  plowing  condi¬ 
tions  in  a  way  that  reflects  J.  I.  Case  skill  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness. 

•i*  ^  •C‘  V 

The  J.  I.  Case  Tractor  Plow  is  one  example.  This 
plow  is  famous  for  its  extreme  light  draft.  The  “drag” 
of  furrow  bottom  and  landside  pressure  have  been 
eliminated.  Besides,  J.  I.  Case  dust-prof,  easy  lubri¬ 
cating,  long-distance  wheels  carry  all  the  weight  of 
the  frame. 

That’s  why  this  plow  “rides”  like  any  wheeled  ve¬ 
hicle,  insteadvof  dragging  like  a  stone  boat.  Note  also 
that  it  is  easily  handled  from  the  tractor  seat;  has  a 


simple  sturdy  power  lift  and  enters  and  leaves  the 
ground  instantly,  point  first,  like  a  walking  plow. 

This  J.  I.  Case  plow  makes  the  tractor  a  better  in¬ 
vestment.  More  acres  can  be  plowed  per  day — deep¬ 
er  and  more  difficult  plowing  is  possible — ^with  a  min¬ 
imum  of  fuel,  labor  and  repair  expense. 

❖  ❖  ^  ❖ 

Built  and  designed  in  the  great  J.  I.  Case  Plow 
Works,  where  for  nearly  half  a  century  skilled  men 
have  specialized  on  plow  making,  this  tractor  plow 
is  setting  up  new  standards  of  plowing  efficiency  and 
economy. 

See  your  J.  I.  Case  dealer.  He  is  usually  the  best 
dealer  in  each  town.  If  you  don’t  know  his  name, 
write  us. 


r 


J.  I.  CASE  PLOW  WORKS,  1263  West.  Sixth  Street,  RACINE,  WIS. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BRANCHES  AND  DISTRIBUTING  POINTS  AT 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Bloomington,  Ill. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Dallas,  Texas 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
San .  Antonio,  Texas 
Des .  Moines,  Iowa 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Richmond,  Virginia 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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Germinating  Butternut 

Referring  to  page  12oJ),  M.  P.,  Chateau- 
gay,  N.  Y.,  can  raise  butternut  trees,  or 
any  other  nuts,  if  he  will  carefully  crack 
nut  so  as  not  to  rupture  meat  within, 
then  put  in  sharp  sand  and  keep  moist 
and  quite  warm  till  sprout  appears.  I 
have  English  w'alnut  and  date  palm,  and 
have  rooted  many  others  that  way. 

Pennsylvania.  mbs.  c.  p. 


Vines  Fail  to  Fruit 

I  have  some  grapevines  which  all  seem 
to  go  to  runners  and  leaves.  They  have 
runners  15  to  20  feet  long.  They  do  not 
bear.  Is  it  the  trimming  that  causes  the 
runners  or  does  the  soil  cause  it?  The 
soil  is  a  loose,  yellow  loam.  The  first  two 
years  after  planting  they  bore  heavily. 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  J.  A. 

It  is  very  probable  in  this  instance 
that  not  enough  fruiting  wood  has  been 
retained  from  year  to  year  to  balance  the 
grow'th  of  root.  It  is  thus  suggested  that 
at  least  a  third  more  cane  be  left  after 
the  next  pruning,  and  that  all  fertilization 
with  nitrogen  carriers  be  withheld.  It 
may  l>e  possible  that  the  variety  be  self- 
sterile  or  imperfectly  self-fertile,,  and 
that  its  source  for  cross-fertilization 
while  i)resent  in  the  first  years  has  since 
ceased  to  exist.  If  the  names  of  these 
non-fruiting  vines  were  known,  this  phase 
could  soon  be  satisfactorily  answertnl. 

F.  F>.  GLADWIN, 


Mulching  Strawberries 

T  have  a  strawberry  patch  that  I  set 
out  about  October  1.  I  suppose  it  should 
be  covered  with  something  for  Winter. 
I  was  expecting  to  cover  it  with  buck¬ 
wheat  straw,  but  am  told  that  this  will 
kill  the  straw'berries.  Is  this  true?  Buck¬ 
wheat  straw  is  the  handiest  thing  I  have, 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  kill  the  plants. 

Connecticut.  J,  J. 

We  should  go  ahead  and  use  the  buck¬ 
wheat  straw.  Do  not  put  on  too  much, 
so  as  to  mat  dow'ii  over  the  plants  and 
smother  them.  Leave  it  loose  over  them, 
and  there  wdll  be  no  trouble.  The  object 
of  mulching  such  plants  is  not  to  keep 
them  warm,  but  to  prevent  the  heave  and 
drop  of  alternate  freeze  and  thaw,  and  to 
prevent  too  much  loss  of  water. 


Cornstalk  Syrup 

Like  Mr.  Osborn,  whose  letter  you  print 
on  page  1268,  I  made  a  little  syrup  from 
cornstalks  this  fall.  I  used  Golden  .Ban¬ 
tam  stalks,  as  I  found  the  juice  to  be 
much  sweeter  than  that  of  any  other  kind. 
I  tried  ('ory.  Early  Minnesota,  Early 
Evergreen  and  two  field  sorts,  Ge'hn  flint 
and  Northw’estern  dent.  I  am  confident 
that  tlie  Bantam  will  be  found  the  best  to 
make  .syrup  from,  in  spite  of  its  small 
size,  as  it  seems  to  be  in  a  class  by  itself 
for  sweetness.  The  syrup  had  a  little 
molasses  taste,  but  much  less  than  any 
molasses  I  have  tasted  lately.  Q.  L.  s. 

Harpersfield,  N.  Y. 


Cow  Peat  in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 

On  page  1259  I  read  about  the  wonder¬ 
ful  cow-pea  plant.  I  have  been  looking 
at  a  farm  of  100  acres  in  Oswego  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y,  The  soil  seems  to  be  sandy 
loam,  and  looks  as  though  it  might  be 
sour.  The  people  who  own  the  farm  are 
willing  to  give  me  almost  any  kind  of 
chance  to  get  on  the  place.  I  have  talked 
with  the  neighbors  around  the  farm  and 
they  say  that  they  raise  good  corn  and 
you  to  obtain  best  results  with  cow  peas, 
and  what  kind  of  legumes  would  you  sow 
the  first  year?  j.  A.  w. 

East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y^,  is  too  far  north  for 
you  to  obtain  best  results  with  cow  peas. 
That  plant  will  grow  there,  but  it  will  not 
give  as  good  results  as  could  be  obtained 
in  Delaware  or  further  south.  The  Soy 
bean  and  the  Canada  field  pea,  and  also 
Red  and  Alsike  clover,  will  all  do  well  in 
Oswego  County,  and  in  many  places  Al¬ 
falfa  will  thrive.  All  these  legumes  will 
help,  but  do  not  bank  on  the  cow  pea 
very  much  north  of  Philadelphia. 


Cracked  Hands 

One  of  the  vivid  recollections  of  child¬ 
hood  recalls  the  discomfort  experienced  50 
years  ago  from  raw  cracks  in  the  hands, 
brought  on  by  working,  bare-handed,  at 
wood  covered  with  wet  snow.  The  reason 
for  the  tendency  of  the  skin  of  certain 
individuals  to  crack  easily  upon  exposure 
is  said  to  be  physiological  and  not  easily 
controlled.  But  there  are  some  things 
one  can  do  to  overcome  the  trouble. 

The  protection  of  gloves  of  some  sort 
is,  of  course,  to  be  desired  when  the  work 
permits.  In  my  own  experience  I  find 
that  any  sort  of  gloves  are  well  worth 
while  at  this  season,  even  the  cheap  cot¬ 
ton  ones  (or  those  that  were  cheap  in 
pre-w'ar  days).  But  the  main  reliance 
must  be  placed  on  helping  nature  to  keep 
the  skin  in  a  normal  condition.  After 
exposure  to  cold  and  dirt  and  'yet,  as 
when  one  is  working  in  dirt  at  this  time 
of  year,  take  two  or  three  minutes  at 
night  to  soak  the  hands  in  hot  water — not 
lukewarm,  but  hot.  Then,  while  the  skin 
is  soft  and  the  pores  well  opened,  rub  in 
some  sort  of  oil  or  grease.  You  would  not| 


think  of  trying  to  soften  an  old  harness 
by  oiling  it  while  dry.  There  is  a  won¬ 
derful  difference  in  the  effect  of  applying 
an  unguent  after  the  .skin  has  been  soHened 
with  hot  water,  and  applying  it  to  the 
dry  hands  or,  after  washing  with  cold 
water.  When  the  akin  has  broken,  so 
that  there  is  a  raw  crack,  use  a  strong 
antiseptic  on  the  raw  place  before  anoint¬ 
ing.  Otherwise  you  are  covering  in  the 
germs  that  cause  the  inflammation  and 
soreness  and  making  a  good  breeding  place 
for  them.  After  a  thorough  cleansing 
touch  the  raw  spots  with  iodine,  or  some 
other  antiseptic ;  then  apply  oil  in  some 
form.  The  antiseptic  will  stop  pain  and 
throbbing  at  once,  and  with  the  help  of 
moisture,  heat  and  an  unguent,  nature 
will  restore  conditions  pretty  well  over 
night.  Wearing  a  light,  loose  glove  over 
night  will  help  nature  in  the  healing 
process. 

The  following  recipe,  which  has  been  in 
use  in  our  housiliold  for  years,  gives  a 
cold  cream  equal  to  the  best  at  the  drug¬ 
gist’s  :  Melt  slowly  in  an  earthen  di.sh, 
one-half  ounce  each,  white  wax  and  sper¬ 
maceti^  and  one  ounce  mutton  tallow. 
Pour  into  a  bowl,  slowly  adding  two 
ounces  each  almond  oil  and  glj’cerine 
(mixed),  beating  slowly  with  fork  until 
smooth.  While  still  w'arm  put  into  cov¬ 
ered  dish.  If  perfume  is  used  it  should 
be  added  before  the  cream  sets. 

New'  Y'ork.  geo.  Arnold. 


Excessive  Molt  of  Canary 

Can  you  tell  me  what  will  cure  a 
canary  from  continual  molting?  .j.  c. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 


canary  from  continual  molting  one  would 
have  to  .know  exactly  the  daily  care 
given,  the  general  health  of  the  bird,  age, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  room  at  night. 
“All  birds  which  live  in  cages  require  ab¬ 
solute  cleanline.ss,  a  certain  amount  of 
care,  proper  bathing  and  drinking  water 
and  sufficient  attention  to  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  food  to  prevent  overfeeding, 
indigestion  and  other  bird  ills.’’ 

The  Government  bulletin  on  canaries 
says  that :  “Most  troubles  may  be  traced 
to  some  untow'ard  circumstance  in  han¬ 
dling  them.”  Some  birds  drop  a  few  of 
the  body  feathers  all  through  the  year. 
Our  wee  boarder,  “Sweetie,”  molted  con¬ 
tinually  during  the  seven  years  he  .spent 
at  home  because  he  was  kept  too  warm 
at  night  for  health.  Ilis  cage  hung  in  the 
living-room,  warmed  by  too  large  a  coal 
stove.  The  fir.st  Winter  with  us  he  shed 
a  few  feathers  all  the  time ;  but  last 
Winter,  after  the  regular  molt,  not  a 
feather  came  off  He  is  much  improved 
in  health  and  activity  and  a  great  singer 
here  with  us. 

Canaries  w'ant  to  be  kept  cool  but  never 
in  a  drau.srht.  In  England  they  wdll  live 
in  outdoor  aviaries.  Ix)ok  into  the  daily 
care  of  your  bird  and  get  a  copy  of 
Parmer’s  Bulletin  770.  If  you  need  more, 
ask  at  your  nearest  pet  shop  for  a  book 
on  canaries.  e.  s.  k. 


Chemical  Closets 

Adding  my  experience  to  what  M.*  B.  D. 
says,  page  1204.  a  chemical  closet  is  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it.  The  greatest  draw¬ 
back  at  present  is  the  chemical,  and  if 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  tell  us  what  the  ingre- 
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dollars  and  trouble  in  sending  away  for  it, 
as  is  the  case  now.  I  am  not  a  carpenter 
nor  a  mechanic,  but  with  a  five-gallon 
garbage  pail,  some  small  galvanized  pipes, 
some  matched  lumber  and  nails,  I  made  a 
cabinet  that  has  proved  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  saved  a  penny  besides.  Make 
the  cabinet  larger  by  .30  per  cent  than  is 
necessary  to  hold  the  can ;  put  pipe  in 
farthest  corner  and  have  two  or  three 
small  openings  close  to  floor  of  cabinet  at 
the  front  for  ventilation,  and  see  that  pipe 
outlet  has  a  good  chance  for  air  and  all  is 
well.  c.  c.  w. 


Finishing  Plaster. — On  page  668 
0.  A.  D.  asks  about  the  value  of  finish¬ 
ing  plaster  for  fertilizer.  You  talk  old 
mortar  to  him.  I  understand  him  differ¬ 
ently.  I  think  he  means  the  unused  prod¬ 
uct,  such  as  is  used  for  the  final  or  fin¬ 
ishing  coat  on  a  plastered  wall  or  ceiling. 
If  so,  it  might  be  quicklime  slaked  and 
screened  to  get  out  all  the  little  hard  par¬ 
ticles,  or  calcined  plaster,  or  marble  dust 
combined  with  other  ingredients ;  no  hair, 
sand  or  anything  of  the  kind,  just  a  pure 
white  put  on  top  of  the  other  plaster. 

Connecticut.  B.  A.  W. 


Sam,  the  chore  man,  returned  from  the 
city  with  a  scarfpin  that  contained  a 
“diamond”  of  no  usual  size.  It  was  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  and  the  envy  of  his  vil¬ 
lage  companions.  He  treated  all  inquir¬ 
ies  from  them  as  to  its  value  and  its  au¬ 
thenticity  with  high  scorn.  His  employer, 
after  a  week  of  basking  in  its  radiance, 
asked  Sam  about  its  history.  “Sam,”  he 
said,  “is  it  a  re.al  diamond?”  “Wall,” 
said  Sam.  “if  it  ain’t.  I’ve  been  skun  out 
of  a  half-dollar.” — Pittsburgh  Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 


To  answer  definitely  what  will  cure 


Moline-Vniveraal  Power  Lift 
Cano — Extra  strong  construction, 
simple  power  lift  operated  by  foot 
lever,  equipped  with  quick  attachable 
shares  and  combined  rolling  coulters 
and  jointers.  In  average  soil  condi. 
tions  this  outfit  will  plow  9  acres  a  day. 


Molme-Untveraal  Diae  Harrow— 
Strongly  constructed  with  18-inch 
blades.  Each  gang  has  3  large  dust- 
proof  bearings  equipped  with  wood 
bushings.  Easily  and  quickly  adjusted. 
Built  in  6  and  7-ft.  sizes  double 
or  8,  9  and  lO-ft.  single  cut. 


Moline  Crain  Drill— O^ntot  sits 
behind  the  dfifl  where  he  can  see 
work  being  done.  Furnished  in  a  great 
variety  of  sizes  either  as  plain  or  ferti¬ 
lizer  drill.  Deposits  seed  with  unvary¬ 
ing  accuracy.  Equipped  with  either 
jingle  or  double  disc  furrow  openers. 


for  ALL  Your  Work 
lANDALLTHE  IMPLEMENTS! 
to  Do  If  With 

Mr  Nile  Kinnick  of  Adel,  Iowa,  operates  a  400- 
acre  farm  and  all  the  work  is  done  by  two  men,  two 
Moline-Universal  Tractors  and  one  team  of  mules. 
This  is  what  he  says  about  the  Moline-Universal: 

“1  waa  agreeably  eurpriaed  with  the  ease  with  which  we 
could  cultivate  com,  and  for  harveeting  it  far  artrpaaeee  horeea 
or  mtdea.  It  appeals  to  me  aai  an  ideal  tractor.  It  will  actually 
replace  horaea,  something  that  moat  farmers  must  consider 
when  they  plan  to  buy  a  tractor.  The  ease  with  which  it  ie 
handled  and  the  advantage  of  operating  the  outfit  from  the 
seat  of  the  implement  are  facta  that  cannot  be  appreciated  until 
one  has  tried  it,” 

This  expresses  in  a  nutshell  the  advantages  of  the 
Moline-Ujiiversal.  It  does  all  farm  work  including 
cultivating;  one  man  operates  both  tractor  and  imple¬ 
ment  from  the  seat  of  the  implement;  it  has  ample 
power  for  heavy  field  and  belt  work,  yet  can  be 
operated  economically  on  light  work. 

Another  big  feature  that  makes  the  Moline- 
Universal  superior  to  all  other  tractors  is  the  complete 
Moline  Line  of  Implements  to  be  operated  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it  This  does  not  mean  it  is  necessary  to 
purchase  all  of  these  implements  with  the  tractor,  as 
many  horse  drawn  implements  can  be  used  success¬ 
fully.  But  it  does  mean  that  a  Moline-Universal  owner 
can  operate  his  tractor  to  full  capacity  at  all  times  and 
make  the  best  use  of  the  operator’s  time  by  using 
Moline  tractor  implements.  They  do  better  work  with 
the  Moline-Universal,  are  of  larger  capacity,  stronger 
construction,  are  designed  to  run  at  higher  speeds  than 
horse  drawn  implements,  and  will  pay  for  themselves 
in  a  short  time. 

For  full  information  Address  Dept- 19. 

Moline  Plow  Co,,  Moline,  111. 

Manafacturere  of  Quality  Farm  Implements 
Since  186S 


Moline  Mower  No.  4 — Built  in  6, 
7.  8  and  lO-ft.  cuts.  The  largest  capa¬ 
city  mower  in  the  world.  Proportion¬ 
ately  larger  and  stronger  than  ordinary 
snower.  Equipped  with  spring  draft 
rod.  One  ntan  operates  both  tractor 
and  mower. 


Moline  Grain  Binder  hJo.  It— 
Cuts  a  lO-ft.  swath.  Extra  strongly 
constructed  throughout.' Cuts  35  acres 
a  day.  Equipped  with  power  bundle 
carrier.  One  man  handles  the  tractor 
and  binder  easier  than  he  could  a 
binder  and  borses. 


outfit  for  cutting  com  easily  ancTquick- 
ly.  Power  bundle  carrier  deposits 
bundles  away  from  the  path  of  the 
tractor.  Strong  and  durable.  One 
man  operates  the  entire  outfit  easier 
than  with  horses. 


Moline-Vniveraal  Tow-Row  Cul¬ 
tivator— With  this  outfit  10  to  20  acres 
a  day  can  .be  cultivated,  ^tire  out- 
fit  easily  handled.  T ractor  speed  eaai. 
ly  regulated  from  Vi  to  Vh  M.P.H. 
Cultivator  ia  extra  strong  and  hiw  pen¬ 
dulum  foot  gang  shift. 


'i  m 


Motine-Vniveraal  Tractor  At- 
tachor — A  great  variety  of  equipment 
can  be  attached  to  rear  crossbars^  so 
that  majority  of  operations  in  orchard 
and  vineyard  work  and  cane  growing 
fCan  be  performed  with  this  one  outfit . 
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Notes  Erom  a  Maryland  Garden 


Our  lovely  Fall  weather  continues.  It 
is  now  the  20th  of  November.  We  are 
still  getting  out  lettuce  from  the  open 
ground,  and  no  sashes  have  as  yet  cov¬ 
ered  the  frames.  One  morning  we  had 
the  mercury  down  to  30,  but  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  was  mild  as  May.  The  trouble 
with  the  farmers  is  the  long  drought,  for 
we  have  had  nothing  more  than  a  light 
shower  since  early,  and  the  Winter  grain 
is  needing  moisture  badly.  The  late  com¬ 
ing  of  frost  put  the  sowing  of  wheat 
much  later  than  usual,  and  the  first  week 
in  November  found  our  farmers  drilling 
wheat.  The  early  sown  i  ,  in  serious 
danger  from  the  Hessian  fly. 

The  tomato  crop  was  very  good,  though 
there  were  serious  losses  in  the  extremely 
hot  weather.  One  large  grower  told  me 
that  he  lost  at  least  4, 000  baskets  that 
were  literally  cooked  on  the  ground.  /The 
canners,  however,  are  in  very  good  spirits. 
They  have  had  a  fair  pack  and  fair  prices. 
There  will  be  a  considerable  amount  of 
sweet  potato  canning;  more  than  usual, 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  coal 
for  the  curing  bouses,  and  more  of  the 
crop  is  being  rushed  to  market  than  usual 
by  reason  of  the  fear  that  they  may  be 
lost  in  storage.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  advising  consumers  to  put  in 
their  supply  of  Irish  potatoes  for  the  Win¬ 
ter.  This  indicates  a  rise  in  price  later. 
The  price  now  is  too  low  for  growers, 
though  the  city  consumers  are  paying  good 
prices  for  potatoes. 

Many  people  are  now  cleaning  up  fallen 
leaves.  I  never  do  this  till  Spring.  They 
are  blowing  and  tangling  in  among  the 
Chrysanthemums  and  making  a  good  Win¬ 
ter  mulch.  A  late-sown  bed  of  lettuce  is 
also  .iust  showing  its  leaves  above  the 
dead  leaves  from  the  maples,  and  the 
plants  will  have  good  protection^  till  time 
to  transplant  them  in  the  Spring.  My 
Princess  of  Wales  violets  look  very  com¬ 
fortable  with  their  green  leaves  resting 
on  the  bed  of  maple  leaves  they  have 
caught  on  the  fly,  and  I  would  not  have 
the  leaves  removed  on  any  account.  And 
in  the  Spring  cleaning  they  will  not  be 
burned,  but  will  be  packed  down  in  a 
heap  in  an  odd  corner  and  a  little  earth 
thrown  on  to  keep  them  from  blowing 
awav,  and  the  garden  will  get  them  when 
rotted.  Then,  just  now  as  we  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  cover  the  garden  with  its  Win¬ 
ter  blanket  of  manure,  we  clean  out  the 
dead  eggplants,  tomato  plants  and  every¬ 
thing  that  the  frost  has  destroyed,  and 
these  too  go  into  the  compost  heap.  The 
heap  made  last  Spring  is  now  getting  fine 
and  black,  and  will  add  a  great  deal  of 
humus  to  the  garden. 

A  correspondent  asks  me  why  sweet 
potatoes  grow  better  in  poor  soil  than  in  ^ 
rich.  He  said  that  his  sweet  potatoes 
made  enormous  vines  and  only  strings  in¬ 
stead  of  swollen  good  roots.  It  is  well  to 
get  facts  straight.  It  is  not  a  fact  that 
sweet  potatoes  grow  best  in  poor  land. 
They  grow  best  in  light,  sandy,  warm  soil, 
it  is  true,  and  such  soils  are  often  thinner 
and  less  fertile  than  heavier  soils.  In  a 
garden,  where  the  owner  thinks  he  has 
made  the  soil  rich  because  he  has  been 
liberal  with  the  use  of  stable  manure,  he 
has  simply  got  it  unbalanced.  There  is 
nitrogen  enough  to  make  a  rank  growth 
of  vines  on  the  sweet  potatoes  and  big 
tops  on  the  Irish  potatoes,  but  very  small 
and  few  tubers  or  roots.  This  is  because 
the  soil  is  not  rich,  for  a  really  rich  soil 
has  an  abundance  of  all  the  elements  of 
plant  food,  while  such  a  soil  is  deficient 
in  phosphorus  and  potassium,  which  are 
essential  to  the  making  and  storing  of 
starch,  .  and  the  potatoes  are  largely 
starch.  My  garden  is  rich,  for  it  has  been 
covered  with  manure  annually,  and  also 
has  had  all  the  ■a.shee  from  a  hardwood 
fire,  and  in  Spring  acid  phosphate  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  pounds  an  acre.  It  will 
grow  big  sweet  potato  vines  and  big,  too 
big,  sweet  potatoes,  and  will  make  heavy 
crop  of  Irish  potatoes  with  immense  tops, 
too.  If  your  garden  makes  immense  tops 
and  small  and  few  potatoes,  it  is  not  rich; 
it  is  simply  one-sided.  w.  f.  massey. 


Hiving  Bees 


Can  I  save  a  swarm  of  bees  I  found  in 
a  barrel?  I  do  not  know  how  long  they 
have  been  in  the  cask,  but  there  is  no 
way  to  get  the  honey  out  that  I  know  of 
except  to  kill  the  bees,  and  I  would  like  to 
save  them  if  possible,  if  I  could  get  them 
into  a  hive.  There  is  no  one  around  here 
who  keeps  bees.  t.  t.  m. 

Avon,  Conn. 

You  can  get  the  bees  out  of  the  barrel 
by  inverting  it  and  putting  a  box  ( •  hive 
of  suitable  size  over  it  and  then  iiura- 
ming  on  the  sides  with  a  couple  of  sticks 
for  15  or  20  minutes.  'Phis  will  cause  the 
bees  to  crawl  up  in  to  the  upper  box  or 
hive.  The  combs  with  the  honey  can  then 
be  cut  out  of  the  barrel  at  any  time,  as 
there  will  be  only  a  few  stray  bees  left 
in  it.  The  bees  in  the  box  should  then 
be  put  into  a  modern  hive,  having  mov¬ 
able  combs.  Usually  such  a  hive  can  be 
obtained  from  some  beekeeper  near  by. 
It  -will  be  necessary  to  feed  thefie  bees 
sugar  syrup  if  there  are  no  stores  in  the 
hive.  We  would  then  advise  putting  them 
down  cellar  for  the  Winter. 


“On,  mamma.  I’m  frightened !”  came 
from  little  Tommie  in  bed.  “What  are 
you  frightened  about,  my  son?’’  “I  hear 
somebody  on  the  roof.”  “Oh,  well,  go  tc 
sleep,  my  boy ;  it’s  only  your  father  tak¬ 
ing  off  his  shoes  before  he  sneaks  through 
the  scuttle.  He’s  just  got  home  from  the 
club  in  his  airship.” — Yonkers  Statesman. 
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This  Is  What  He  Said: 


“That  furnace  saved  me  $50  in  coal  last  winter  and  heated  my  house  to 
perfection.  Better  than  two  stoves  ever  could.  The  best  thing  about  it  was, 
there  was  no  heat  given  off  in  the  cellar  to  spoil  my  fruit  and  vegetables. 


»> 


He  was  a  farmer  and  the  furnace  an 


ANDES  ONE-PIPE 


He  came  in  to’  get  a  furnace  clock  in  order  to  save  more  dollars 
and  to  get  more  comfort  this  winter.  You  see  the  clock  will  turn  on 
the  drafts  so  that  He  could  have  a  warm  house  to  dress  in.  He  was 
tickled  to  death,  you  can  bet. 

This  furnace  burns  wood  or  gas  as  well  as  coal,  in  fact  anything.  Thousands 
have  been  using  them  and  feel  the  same  way.  Some  feel  better.  One 
church  saved  half  its  coal  bill.  You  can  read  the  letters  in  the  Andes 
One-Pipe  circular  and  also  learn  all  about  the  furnace — how  it  works, 
the  principle,  construction  and  all.  It’s  mighty  interesting.  Send  for  it. 


PHILLIPS  &  CLARK  STOVE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Established  1868  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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One  Outfit  with  “SCALECIDE” 


.  Sprays  As  Many  Trees  As 

» 

Two  Outfits  with  Lime-Sulphur 


One  spray-tank  of  “Scalecide”,  diluted  ready  to  apply,  will  cover  as 
many  trees  until  they  drip  as  two  spray-tanks  of  lime-sulphur  applied 
with  equal  thoroughness.  If  it  would  take  two  gallons  of  lime-sulphur  to 
spray  a  tree  until  it  drips,  and  you  attempted  to  put  two  gallons  of 
‘‘Scalecide”  on  that  tree,  one-half  of  it  would  run  off.,  “SCALECIDE” 
,5vill  save  one-half  the  labor  of  your  spraying. 


“SCALECIDE” 


The  Complete  Dormant  Spray 

'Makes  a  Tree  Outgrow  Its  Troubles** 


t€ 


**  Scalecide”  will  control  blight !  It  kills  the 
hold-over  canker  that  produces  the  twig  and 
fire  blight.  And  it  will  do  all  and  more  than 
any  other  dormant  spray  or  combination  of 
sprays — it  will  control  scale  and  other  insects, 
including  pear  psylla,  leaf  roller,  bud  moth. 


case-bearer  and  aphis.  It  saves  money,  saves 
time  and  saves  trees,  “Scalecide”  is  sold 
on  a  money  back  basis.  You  take  no  risk. 
If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  we  will.  Write 
today  for  free  circulars.  It  will  cost  you  noth¬ 
ing  to  know  the  TRUTH,  Address  Dept, 


Help  the  Railroadm  — Protect  Yourself 

Whether  you  buy  direct  from  us  for  shipment  from 
our  nearest  warehouse,  or  whether  you  buy  of  your 
local  dealer,  you  should  place  your  order  at  once^ 


B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY 

Manufacturing  Chemists 
50_Church  St  New  York  City 


a#. 
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“Che  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 
16%  Phosphoric  Acid  1%  Barium  Sulphide 

Rarium-rhospHate  is  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  salt  of 
barium  anil  phosphate  of  lime. 

Phosphorus  and  decaying  organic  matter  are  the  two 
substances  which  constitute  the  key  to  profitable  systems  of 
permanent  agriculture  on  most  normal  soils  of  America. 

Parium-Phosphate  in  addition  to  supplying  Phosphoric 
Acid  in  a  most  desirable  form 

SWEETENS  THE  SOIL 
AND  DESTROYS  LNJURIOUS  INSECT  AND  BACTERIAL  PESTS 

Market  Gardeners  and  Onion  Growers  find  that,  for  this 
reason  alone,  Barium-Phosphate  is  worth  more  than  it  costs 
them. 

Used  in  combination  with  manure  or  plowed  under  with 
green  crops,  Rarium-l’hosphate  will  produce  profitable  crops 
and  build  u^.  ‘;;ie  fertility  of  your  land. 

It  will  pay  you  to  w'rite  for  our  book 

“PHOSPHORUS,  THE  MASTER  KEY  TO  PERMANENT  AGRICULTURE** 

which  describes  Barium-I’hosphate  and  its  uses. 


Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 

ADDRESS  INQUIRIES,  FERTILIZER  DEPT.,  GRAFTON.  MASS. 


OUR  TEN  COMMANDMENTS. 

1.  Quote  actu;U  market  prices. 

2.  Hone-st  and  Lioeral  Grading. 

3.  lUghest  obtainable  value.s. 

4.  Give  Bbipper  the  benefit,  if  doubtful  in  assortment. 
Clieck  mailed  promptly  upon  receipt  of  shipment. 

All  express  charges  paid. 

Ktirs  lield  separate  for  approval,  if  requested. 

oods  returned,  prepaid,  if  valuation  is  not  satisfactory. 


Send  for  our  latest  price  li.st  “.501 


^[RrTopPrice^ 
SlnplIsYburRow 


64  years  of  continuous  growth  through 
honest  dealing  is  your  guarantee  that 
we  pay  exactly  the  high  prices  that 
we  quote.  We  grade  your  furs  cor¬ 
rectly.  Wlien  you  ship  us  a  No.  1 
skin,  you  get  paid  for  a  No,  1  skin, 
not  for  a  No.  2  or  a  No.  3.  Get  all 
we  facts.  Illustrated  trapping 

Folder  and  Prife  List  FREE.  Write 
for  It  now. 

JOSEPH  ULLMANN.  Inc. 

(Established  1854) 

Depl.  D-46— 18-20-22  West  COIh  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

R*f€rence  Any  Bank  Anywhere, 


Send  us 


Raw  Furs 


Fur-bearing  animals  are  found  in  al¬ 
most  every  locality.  Add  to  your  in¬ 
come  by  trapping  Mink,  Skunk,  Fox, 
Ccon,  Squirrel,  Muskrat,  etc.  Ship 
to  us  consignments  of  any  size. 
We  pay  Express  or  Mail  charges. 

Get  on  our  mailing  list  for  Price 
Lists.  IR'e  are  the  Largest  and 
Oldest  Fur  Uouse  in  the  World 


^l^villonJre 


Teres 


436  West  28th  Street  New  York  City 


SKUNK 


We  pay  liighest  cash  price  fo, 
all  staple  furs — Skunk,  Mink. 
Muskrat,  Raccoon,  Red  Fox- 
Fancy  furs  a  specialty,  includ, 
ing  Silver  and  Cioss  Fox. 
Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  Est.  1870. 
Our  continued  prompt  returns  and  liberal  policy  are 
now  bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America, 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  List.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  a  SONS,  REDWOOD.  N.  Y.  Dept.  29 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  fox,  coon,  skunk,  possum,  ground 
hojf,  rabbit,  ctc^  place  in  animal's 
burrow.  SOLD  DIkECT  at  factory 
prices.  Write  for  Booklet.  Aeents 
wanted,  gfibo  Triip  Mljf. 

3116  W.  25tb  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Are  You  Getting 
Full  Price  Y 

izm  FURS 


WE  pay  liberally  and  give  you  an  honest 
assortment.  You  want  more  money— 
Wa  want  more  furs— So  ship  at  once.  Our 
guarantee  protects  you  against  risk. 


We  Pay,  Highest  Prices 


We  guarantee  that  our  prices  and  prompt  pay¬ 
ments  will  please  you  or  will  return  your  pelts. 

Send  today  for  price  list  F,  shipping 
tags,  and  further  particulais.  II 

will  pay  you. 


Vfrec 


Louis 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 


for  our  price  list  we  are 
both  losers  because  you  want 
our  high  prices  and  we  need 
your  Eaw  Furs. 

L.  Briefner  &  Sons 

(Est.  1861) 

148  West  25th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Uncle  bam 
Wants  Your  Furs 

He  needs  them  to  keep  the  hoys  warm 
"oyer  there.”  Our  prices  are  sky  high. 
Will  pay  5  per  cent,  extra  on  single 
shipments  amounting 
to  $50  or  over.  Sliip  us 
now.  Write  for  price  list. 
Free  on  request. 

HARRY  LEVY 

133  W.  25th  St.  New  York 


HIGHEST  PRICES 
PaidforallkindsofRaWrUrS 

1  need  large  quantities  of  all 
kinds  ol  furs,  and  it  will  pay 
you  to  get  my  price  list. 
I  especially  solicit  furs  from 
all  northern  .and  central 
sections.  Write  for  my  price 
list  and  shipping  tjaes  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 
P.O.Box  iM-2,  East  Liberty,  O. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Nov.  26  the  main  en¬ 
gineering  building  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College  was  destroyed  by  fire  with  a  loss 
estimated  at  .$500,060.  The  college  was 
left  temporarily  without  heat,  light  or 
water  siipply. 

Nov.  25  a  Socialist  gathering  in  New 
York  City  was  mobbed  by  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  many  wearers  of  red  emblems 
were  beaten  or  roughly  handled.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  sympathy  with 
Mooney,  convicted  in  California  in  con¬ 
nection  with  bombs  thrown  at  a  prepared¬ 
ness  parade  in  San  Francisco.  Nov.  26 
another  Socialist  meeting  in  New  York 
was  thi’eatened  by  6,000  service  men, 
and  everything  red  was  discarded  by  the 
audience  to  prevent  serious  trouble,  the 
provost  marshal’s  guard  being  called  on 
to  aid  the  police. 

A  suit  that  will  serve  to  test  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  taking  of  $800,- 
000,000  worth  of  German  property  in  this 
country  by  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  Alien 
Property  Custodian,  and  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  sell  the  properties  to 
Americans  whose  loyalty  is  unquestioned 
was  brought  Nov.  26  in  the  United  States 
Court  by  Max  W.  Stoehr.  Stoehr,  a 
naturalized  citizen  of  German  birth,  sues 
as  the  owner  of  44  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  Stoehr  &  Sons,  Inc.,  a  New  York 
corporation,  which  owns  20..5n0  shares  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Botany  Worsted 
Mills.  Passaic,  N.  .T. 

A  British  official  in  New  York  stated, 
Nov.  26,  that  more  than  a  million  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  had  been  ferried  across  the 
Atlantic  to  French  and  English  ports  in 
British  steamships  since  America  entered 
the  war,  and  that  the  Aquitania  of  the 
Cnnard  fleet  had  carried  42,1.50.  the  Mau¬ 
retania  20,075,  the  Camerouia  28.18.3,  the 
Caronia  21.000,  the  Adriatic  24,521,  the 
Lapland  20,7.33,  the  Baltic  20,9.30  and  the 
Cedric^  22,649.  British  ships  are  being 
and  will  be  utilized  to  bring  back  to  this 
port  about  40,000  Yankee  so'ldiers,  in¬ 
cluding  more  than  12.000  now  on  the  way 
aboard  the  Cnnarder  Mauretania,  the 
White  Star  liners  Lapland  and  Cretic 
and  the  new  Atlantic  Transport  liner 
Minnekahda. 

Documents  showing  propaganda  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  German-American  National  Al¬ 
liance,  sometimes  co-operating  with  the 
United  States  Brewers’  Association  and 
the  National  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  Nov.  26  were  placed  in  the 
record  of  the  Senate  .Tndiciary  Commit¬ 
tee’s  investigation  of  brewers’  activities. 
One  of  the  documents  dealt  with  the  al¬ 
liance’s  efforts  to  combat  anti-Germanism 
in  Texas,  referred  to  in  a  report  of  the 
propaganda  and  organization  committee 
of  the^  alliance  at  the  convention  in  San 
Francisco  in  101.5.  The  work  of  organiz¬ 
ing  the  alliance  in  I^Jlinois,  Ohio  and  Iowa 
was  described  in  the  same  report, 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— By  a  recent 
order  of  the  Food  Administration,  con- 
denseries  may  now  receive  their  normal 
requirements  of  sugar  and  new  conden- 
series  may  be  opened.  The  need  of  con¬ 
densed  niilk  abroad  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  liberated  nations  and  the  Allies  is 
officially  reported  to  be  extremely  pre.s.s- 
ing.  shortage  of  feed  and  fodder  through¬ 
out  Europe  has  resulted  in  serious  cur¬ 
tailment  in  dairy  production  abroad.  Eu¬ 
rope  is  expected  to  require  butter  and 
condensed  milk  from  America  in  large 
quantities  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  annual  exhibition  and  Winter  edu¬ 
cational  and  business  meeting  of  the  New 
.Jersey  State  Poultry  Association  will  be 
held  during  “Agricultural  Week”  in  the 
Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  13-17.  At 
this  time  all  agricultural  associations  and 
farmers  of  the  State  are  invited  to  Tren¬ 
ton  as  guests  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  many  attractive  exhibits  and 
intere.sting  programs  have  been  arranged. 
The  New  .Jersey  State  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  foremost  in  the  progressive 
movement  for  an  honor  show.  No  admis¬ 
sion  is  charged  and  no  regular  cash  premi- 
ums  are  offered.  As  last  year,  however, 
special  premiums  in  cash,  merchandise 
and  cups  will  be  offered,  and  probably  the 
greatest  attraction  will  be  Liberty  Bonds, 
War  Savings  Stamps  and  Thrift  Stamps, 
which  will  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  way  of  special  premiums.  This  will 
be  the  championship  show  of  the  State  of 
New  .Jersey  and  competition  is  in  ited 
from  all  other  States.  American  Poultry 
Association  ribbons  and  medals  will  be 
awarded.  Premium  lists  will  be  sent  upon 
application  to  Carroll  H.  Hoagland, 
chairman  of  the  Show  Committee,  221 
Maple  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  forty-second  annual  convention  of 
the  New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  Dec.  10-12  at  the  Joseph 
Slocum  College  of  Agriculture,  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  N.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  of  dairy  and  farm  machinery 
are  exerting  the  same  interest  in  this  con¬ 
vention  as  in  former  years,  and  the  space 
in  the  exhibition  hall  is  now  all  taken. 
Educational  exhibits  of  dairy  products 
will  be  shown  in  the  exhibition  hall  by 
Syracuse  L^niversitv,  Cornell  University, 
the  Onondaga  Cou^tj  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Farmers  have  borro\<red  $139,378,000 
from  the  12  Federal  Farm  Loan  banks 
since  their  organization  in  March,  1917. 
In  reporting  this,  Nov.  21,  the  Farm 
Loan  Board  announced  that  capital  stock 
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of  the  banks,  originally  subscribed  mainly 
by  the  Government,  has  increased  from 
.$9,000  000  to  $15,075,000  through  addi¬ 
tional  subscriptions  by  farm  loan  associa¬ 
tions  an.’  that  bonds  amounting  to  .$140,- 
122,000  have  been  issued.  The  farmers 
are  making  their  payments  promptly. 
The  report  shows  only  .$86,000  in  loans 
was  overdue  and  delinquency  occurred  al¬ 
most  entirely  in  sections  where  there  had 
been  crop  failures.  Three  banks,  Wichita, 
Spokane  and  Houston,  have  an  actual 
surplus  and  the  Spokane  and  St.  Paul 
banks  will  begin  shortly  to  repay  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  stock  originally  sub¬ 
scribed. 

The  American  Committee  for  Devas¬ 
tated  France  has  received  authorization 
for  its  work  by  cable  from  the  French 
Government.  The  headquarters  of  the 
committee  are  at  16  East  Thirty-ninth 
Street,  New  York  City.  In  a  statement 
concerning  its  activities  the  committee  is 
quoted  in  part  as  follows :  For  food  pro¬ 
duction  the  committee  will  distribute 
seeds,  plants,  fruit  trees,  fei'tilizers,  live 
stock,  agricultural  implements,  etc.  Farm 
laborers  will  be  supplied  in  part  by  the 
army  of  America.  Some  of  this  service 
will  take  the  form  of  a  gift  to  the  farmer, 
some  the  form  of  a  loan  to  him.  A  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  model  chicken  farms  will 
he  supported  and  also  agricultural  ex¬ 
perimental  and  demonstrating  stations. 

The  New  .Jersey  Division  of  the  Boys’ 
Working  Reserve  will  run  a  contest  in  the 
high  schools  with  prizes  offered  by  Rut¬ 
gers  College.  The  essays  will  be  upon 
experiences  of  reserve  boys  on  farms. 
Rutgers  College  has  offered  a  $400 
scholarship  in  agriculture  to  the  boy  who 
submits  the  best  essay  and  who  can  com¬ 
ply  with  entrance  conditions.  The  Rut¬ 
gers  Club  of  New  Brunswick  also  offers 
amounting  to  $50  for  similar  essays. 

WASHINGTON.— The  food  stimula¬ 
tion  bill,  with  the  .Tones  nation-wide  bone 
dry  rider,  which  makes  the  entire  nation 
arid  from  .Tune  30,  1910,  until  demo¬ 
bilization  has  been  accomplished,  was 
signed  by  tbe  President  Nov.  21.  The 
distillation  of  whiskey  has  been  stopped 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  the  brewing  of 
beer  is  to  stop  for  the  period  of  the  war. 
The  .Tones  rider  goes  beyond  this,  how¬ 
ever.  It  will  be  effective  after  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  peace,  if  the  army  is  not  de¬ 
mobilized.  It  provides  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  sale  of  all  alcoholic  stimulants 
shall  be  stopped  “until  the  conclusion  of 
the  pre.sent  war,  and  thereafter  until  the 
termination  of  demobilization,  the  date  of 
W'hich  shall  he  determined  and  proclaimed 
by  the  President  of  the  TJniteil  States.” 

Restrictions  upon  the  installation  of 
new  telephones  and  extension  of  existing 
telephone  lines,  which  were  limited  on 
August  15  to  such  new  appliances  as 
would  be  helpful  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  were  withdrawn!  Nov.  21  by  Post¬ 
master  General  Burleson. 

Allocation  of  steel  by  the  War  Indus¬ 
tries  Board  will  be  discontinued  Decem¬ 
ber  1.  After  that  date  purchasers  will 
deal  directly  with  the  industry.  Steel 
manufacturers,  how'ever,  will  make  weekly 
reports  of  production  and  shipments  until 
December  ,31. 

As  the  first  step  in  a  general  compaign 
to  encourage  passenger  travel  in  the 
United  States  on  Government-controlled 
railways,  Director-General  McAdoo,  Nov. 
26,  ordered  a  cut  in  Pullman  sleeper  and 
tourist  ticket  rates.  An  increase  in  pas¬ 
senger  facilities  in  the  number  of  pas¬ 
senger  trains  and  their  equipment  in 
many  sections  is  to  follow.  Many  of  the 
trains  cut  off  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
troop  transportation  are  to  be  restored. 
The  cut  in  passenger  fares  is  effective  De¬ 
cember  1. 

OBITUARY.  —  William  Dempster 
Hoard,  ex-Governor  of  Wisconsin  and 
founder  of  Hoard'k  Dairyman,  died  at 
Port  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Nov.  22.  He  was 
horn  at  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  10, 
1836,  where  he  received  a  common  school 
education.  Going  west  to  the  new  lands 
of  Wisconsin  in  1857,  he  engaged  in 
farming,  and  m.irried  Miss  Agnes  Eliza¬ 
beth  Bragg  at  Lake  Mills,  Wis.,  in  1860. 
He  fought  for  his  country  in  the  Civil 
War,  serving  from  1861  to  1865  in  the 
Fourth  Wisconsin  Infantry  and  Fii-st 
New'  York  Artillery.  After  the  war  he 
entered  the  nursery  business  at  Colum¬ 
bus.  Wis,,  hut  became  publisher  of  the 
Jeff e.  son  County  Union,  Lake  Mills,  in 
1.870-  L.iter  he  moved  to  Port  Atkinson, 
vhere  'ac  established  Hoard's  Dairyman. 
He  was  one  of  tlu'  organizers  of  the  .Tef- 
ferson  Conntv  Dir'i-ymen’s  Association  in 
1871,  also  the  Wisconsin  Dairymen’.s  As¬ 
sociation  and  Northwestern  Dairymen’s 
Association,  of  which  he  was  long  presi¬ 
dent.  He  served  a.''  president  of  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  National  Congress  and  National 
Dairy  Union,  and  was  widely  known  as 
an  interesting  and  instructive  speaker  at 
agricnltural  gatherings.  A  Republican  in 
politics,  he  was  honored  with  various 
State  offices,  and  in  1889  became  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Wisconsin.  His  death  is  re¬ 
gretted  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  and 
leaves  a  vacancy  in  many  lines  of  agri¬ 
cultural  activity. 


“Does  Mrs.  Gadder  read  the  war 
news?”  “Oh.  yes.  But  I’m  afraid  she 
reads  it  rather  hastily.”  “Why  so?” 
“She  says  ‘Poilu’  must  be  a  rather  com¬ 
mon  family  name  in  France,  there  are  so 
many^  ‘Poilus’  in  the  French  army.” — 
Birmingham  Age-Herald. 
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•  Construction  of  Cellar 

We  are  building  a  dirt  cellar,  12x22 
feet;  the  walls  will  be  stone,  five  feet 
high.  On  top  of  walls  we  shall  put  a 
locust  timber  and  locust  rafters.  Will  it 
need  ventilation,  and  where  should  it  be? 
Is  this  a  good  way  to  build  a  cellar,  and 
how  much  dirt  will  it  need  on  the  roof? 

Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.  l.  e.  g. 

Your  plan  as  outlined  seems  good,  but 
would  suggest  a  few  minor  changes.  As 
you  have  it  outlined,  the  height  in  the 
clear  will  probably  be  about  5  ft.  10  in. 
If  this  could  be  made  high  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  standing  upright  inside  it  would  be 
(juite  an  advantage.  The  life  of  the  locust 
timbers  could  be  somewhat  prolonged  by 
treating  them  with  some  of  the  creosote 
oils.  liailroad  companies  figure  that  the 
treatment  that  they  give  their  ties  with 
this  preparation  increases  their  life,  as 
far  as  decay  is  concerned,  50  per  cent. 
Conditions  in  a  cellar  of  this  kind  are 
very  favorable  for  decay  and  although 
locust  is  very  decay-resistant  its  life  is 
limited  under  these  conditions.  Though 
somewhat  more  expensive  in  first  cost  a 
I’oof  of  concrete  is  the  best.  By  placing  a 
jilate  lengthwise  through  the  middle  of 
the  building,  six  to  eight  inches  higher 
than  the  wall  plates,  boards  can  be  bent 
over  them  forming  an  arched  form  for  the 
concrete  I’oof,  w'hich  makes  a  very  strong 
construction.  If.  a  timber  roof  is  used  it 
will  need  a  row  of  posts  down  through 
the  center,  because  of  the  weight  of  earth 
required  on  the  roof,  in  cold  climates  two 
to  three  feet  of  earth  being  necessary  to 
coixserve  the  warmth.  Additional  protec¬ 
tion  may  be  given  by  the  addition  of  corn- 
stalk.s.  straw  or  leaves.  If  well  drained  a 
dirt  floor  is  perhaps  the  best,  as  it  fur- 
nishe.s  the  moisture  so  necessary  to  the 
successful  keeping  of  vegetables. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  only 
heat  available  for  keeping  the  temperature 
above  the  freezing  point  is  that  stored  in 
the  vegetables  and  that  escaping  from  the 
floor  and  walls,  consequently  over  ventila¬ 
tion  must  be  guarded  against.  A  couple 
of  six  or  eight-inch  tiles  i)laced  in  the 
ridge  of  this  cellar  with  similar  inlets  laid 
beneath  the  dirt  floor  of  the  cellar  and 
opening  through  the  side  walls  to  the  out¬ 
side  air  gives  necessary  change  of  air. 
These  .should  be  screened  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  mice  and  rate,  and  should 
be  provided  with  covers,  so  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  may  be  regulated.  If  greater 
ventilation  is  needed  the  door  may  be 
opened.  Farmers’  Bulletin  879,  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  847,  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culturcj  Washington,  and  North  Dakota 
Extension  Bulletin  11,  as  well  as  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  various  cement  companies, 
will  give  you  additional  information. 

B.  II.  s. 


Sand  in  a  casing  is  another  cause  of  the 
ruination  of  tubes.  It  often  happens  that 
in  repairing  a  puncture  on  the  road  one 
permits  the  tube  and  casing  to  pick  up 
particles  which  create  friction  later  and 
eventually  small  holes. 

Putting  undersized  tubes  in  casings  is 
a  common  fault.  This  strains  the  tube, 
making  the  expansion  all  one-sided,  on  the 
tread  side  of  the  tire,  and  generally  results 
in  a  sonorous  blow-out. 

Sunlight  is  a  natural  enemy  of  inner 
tubes.  It  dries  out  the  tube,  making  it 
brittle  and  unelastic.  A  cool,  dark  place 
is  the  proper  storage  for  the  tubes  not 
needed  in  immediate  reserve.  The  effect 
of  grease  and  oils  on  tubes  is  well  known. 
Many  reserve  tubes  are  weakened  befoi’e 
they  are  inserted  in  the  casing  from  chaf¬ 
ing  by  tools  as  the  car  bounds  along.  All 
the  tubes  should  be  carried  well  wrapped 
in  a  newspaper  under  the  back  seat. 
Acid  from  the  battery,  if  allowed  to  splash 
on  the  tubes,  will  start  the  work  of  de¬ 
terioration.  P.  H. 


however,  was  the  first  in  which  they  were 
used  here,  but  it  was  a  testing  one.  As 
the  cold  air  of  the  house  all  comes  back 
to  the  central  register,  there  is  a  notice¬ 
able  tendency  toward  the  creation  of  dis¬ 
agreeable  cold  air  currents  in  the  rooms 
unless  they  are  all  pretty  uniformly 
heated.  M-  b.  d. 


A  Farmer’s  Auto  Talks — Tubes 

In  these  times  of  war  economy  the  auto 
owner  should  see  to  it  that  both  tubes  and 
tires  receive  his  most  intelligent  attention. 
Tires  for  this  season  have  jumped  30  per 
cent,  an  advance  that  should  encourage 
diligent  study  of  the  causes  of  wear. 

Undue  haste  in  replacing  a  punctured 
or  blown-out  tube  causes  much  trouble. 
The  most  common  mistake  is  pinching 
the  tube.  The  tube  is  inserted  in  an  un¬ 
even  or  twisted  manner.  This  causes  it 
to  overlap  or  wrinkle,  with  the  result  that 
in  a  short  time  it  will  cut  through  where 
it  has  overlapped,  and  there  is  a  leak. 
The  same  trouble  is  caused  sometimes  by 
putting  a  new  tube  into  the  tire  just  as  it 
is  taken  from  the  box.  When  the  tube  is 
applied  there  is  such  an  inrush  of  air  that 
it  will  often  buckle  up  the  tube,  thereby 
forcing  a  tiny  section  beneath  the  bead 
spreader. 

Especially  will  this  occur  if  the  valve 
stem  is  not  pulled  out  to  its  proper  posi¬ 
tion.  The  operator  should  proceed  slowly 
when  applying  the  tube.  Before  putting 
it  into  the  casing  it  should  be  given,  a 
couple  of  shots  of  air,  then  it  should  be 
applied  carefully,  the  inside — the  side  on 
W’hich  the  stem  is  found — being  always 
kept  inside.  When  it  is  in  the  easing  it 
should  be  talced  carefully  and  the  fingers 
forced  all  around  the  tire  to  make  sure 
that  the  talc  has  been  evenly  distributed, 
and  then,  before  the  loose  bead  is  applied, 
the  tire  should  be  given  a  little  more  air — 
enough  to  round  it  out  nicely  and  prevent 
pinching. 

One  should  be  cautioned  against  using 
too  much  talc.  Several  powders  are  used 
in  keeping  the  tube  from  sticking  to  the 
casing,  among  these  being  talc,  soapstone 
and  graphite,  but  the  use  of  too  much  of 
any  of  these  will  prove  disastrous,  as  a 
collection  of  substance  at  one  place  eats 
into  the  rubber.  If  no  powder  is  used  it 
will  be  only  a  short  time  before  the  heat 
generated  will  cook  the  tube. 

Under-inflation  is  equally  injurious. 
When  the  under-inflated  tire  passes  over  a 
stone  both  casing  and  tube  are  jolted 
against  the  rim  and  sooner  or  later  a  leak 
will  develop.  All  tires  should  be  inflated 
to  the  standard  prescribed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  If  a  tire  deflates  suddenly  the 
car  should  be  stopped  immediately,  as  con¬ 
tinuous  Tunning  means  that  the  casing 
must  slip  circumferentially,  ripping  the 
\,.’ve  stem  or.t  and  tearing  the  tube. 


“Pipeless”  Furnace 


Could  you  give  me  some  information 
about  “pipeless”  furnaces?  Are  they  prac-- 
tical?  Are  they  economical?  Will  they 
warm  the  windward  side?  E.  L.  P. 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

I  used  a  pipeless  furnace  in  my  eight- 
room  house  during  the  extremely  cold  sea¬ 
son  of  1917-18,  and  thus  far  in  the  pres- 
ent  one,  and  have  found  it  very  satisfac- 
tory  It  is,  I  think,  more  economical  an 
the  use  of  fuel  than  the  ordinary  type  of 
hot-air  heater,  and  heats  the  windward 
side  of  the  house  as  well  as  any  hot-air 
furnace  would.  It  takes  less  room  in  the 
cellar,  and  gives  off  less  heat  to  it  than  a 
pipe  furnace  would,  and  is  more  easily 
installed.  Aside  from  these  features  I 
cannot  see  that  it  has  any  advantages 
over  a  pipe  furnace,  and  probably  would 
not  be  as  satisfactory  in  operation  if 
there  were  distant  rooms  to  be  heated. 
Since  these  furnaces  are  alike  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  advantage  that  one  might  have 
over  another  would  be  in  quality.  In  my 
own  house  the  rooms  to  be  heated  all 
open  together,  but  a  small  room  at  one 
side  heats  very  quickly  and  ea.sily  when 
the  door  to  it  is  thrown  open.  There  are 
a  number  of  these  heaters  in  farm  and 
village  houses  in  my  vicinity,  and  I  have 
not  yet  heard  of  any  user  who  is  not 
pleased  with  his  own.  The  past  season. 


Waterproofing  a  Concrete  Floor 

On  page  1264  ,1.  R.  complains  that 
water  enters  his  cellar  through  the  cement 
sides  and  bottom,  and  asks  for  a  remedy. 
Water  will  soak  through  concrete  under 
the  following  conditions :  First,  if  the 
concrete  is  too  rich  in  cement.  Second,  if 
the  sand  contains  any  considerable  admix¬ 
ture  of  soil.  Third,  if  the  materials  are 
not  thoroughly  mixed,  and,  fourth,  if  too 
much  water  is  used  in  mixing.  If  one  will 
attend  carefully  to  these  details  there  will 
be  no  difficulty.  The  correct  proportions 
for  this  purpose  are  one  part  cement,  two 
and  one-half  of  sand,  five  and  one-half  of 
gravel,  and  a  shovelful  of  hydrated  lime 
to  every  bag  of  cement.  And  bear  in 
mind  that  the  sand  must  be  clean  and 
sharp,  and  that  there  must  be  neither 
sand  nor  soil  among  the  gravel.  These 
materials  must  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
then  mixed  again,  and  just  as  thoroughly, 
to  make  sure  that  they  are  thoroughly 
incorporated,  and  then  just  enough  water 
is  added  so  that  the  concrete  can  be 
worked,  meantime  mixing  the  whole  so 
that  one  part  is  as  moist  as  another. 

If  the  bottom  is  of  solid  clay,  there 
should  be  a  layer  of  coal  ashes  fully  two 
inches  thick  tamped  solidly  upon  it  before 
the  concrete  is  applied.  This  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  concrete  from  being  broken  by 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  I 
clay  under  the  influence  of  moisture  or 
extreme  dryness.  Also,  if  there  is  to  be 
a  hirnace  in  the  cellar,  so  that  the  floor 
will  be  unequally  heated  in  different 
parts,  there  must  be  a  double  flooring  of 
cement,  the  uppermost  being  laid  in  blocks 
about  two  feet  square.  Otherwise,  unless 
excessively  thick,  the  floor  will  crack  un¬ 
der  the  Influence  of  the  heat,  sufficiently 
to  allow  water  to  enter,  c.  o.  obmsbee. 


It  shows  the  important  part  piston 
rings  play  in  producing  power,  saving 
gasoline  and  oil.  Tells  bow  you  can 
have  a  clean,  dependable  motor.  It  will 
enable  you  to  judge  for  yourself  the 
claims  of  all  types  of  piston  rings.  For 
your  own  satisfaction,  profit  and  pro¬ 
tection — send  for  your  copy  today. 
McOuav-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 
]oF  2878  Locust  St>,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 

Manufacturers  of 

McQuay-Norris  \  gA,\<-^oov  Piston  Rings  | 


The  young  college  boy  had  been  work¬ 
ing  his  way  on  the  dairy  farm  during  a 
particularly  beautiful  Summer.  As  Dairy¬ 
man  .links  came  through  the  barn  door,  he 
walked  over  to  meet  him.  “I  could  stay 
on  a  farm  forever,”  said  he ;  “see  how  the 
dusk  settles  upon  the  hills.  Note  that  ex¬ 
quisite  mauve  and  gold  in  the  Western 
sky.  See  the  rich  green  and  grays.  And 
the  fields  of  grain  are  waving  so  softly  in 
the  lush  twilight.”  “Son,”  said  the  dairy¬ 
man,  “all  of  that  may  be  true,  but  would 
you  mind  feedin’  the  hogs?” — Credit  Lost. 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight, 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
- •—  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits.  Ask  for  Book  , 
No.  1273 


or  repairs. 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
^  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

EDWARDS  MFC.  CO., 
1223-1273  ■'•ke  SI.,  Cincinntli,  0. 


Samples  &  * 
Roofing  Book  I 
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SPIREX 

The  All-Season  Radiator 

Tractors  equipped  with  Spirex  Radiators 
can  be  used  in  all  seasons.  They  serve  just 
as  satisfactorily  in  freezing  weather  as  on 
a  mild,  spring  day. 

This  is  because  the  Spirex  is  the  most  sci¬ 
entifically  designed  and  durably  built 
radiator  for  tractor  service. 

Made  of  very  heavy  copper  stock  with 
extra  large  water  channels,  the  liability 
of  freezing  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

You  can  use  your  tractor  for  all  kinds  of 
winter  work — sawing  wood,  shelling  corn, 
hauling,  etc, — with  fullest  assurance  that 
with  ordinary  care  you  will  experience  ab¬ 
solutely  no  radiator  troubles  if  a  Spirex 
guards  your  tractor  motor. 

MODINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

RACINE,  WISCONSIN 

MODINE 

SPIREX 

RADIATORS. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


This  is  the  season  when  farm  bureaus 
usually  hold  their  annual  meetings.  Farm¬ 
ers  come  to  the  point  of  figuring  whether 
this  organization  is  really  of  benefit  to 
them.  Here  in  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  this 
question  comes  home  to  us  sadly  in  the 
death  of  our  farm  demonstrator,  Louis  F. 
Merrill,  who  died  of  the  influenza  when 
that  scourge  swept  over  us.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  public  man  in  this  country  would 
be  so  sincerely  mourned  or  so  truly  missed 
as  Mr.  Merrill  has  been.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  up  here  regarding  the  value  of  the 
farm  bureau,  and  I  think  it  was  one  of  the 
hardest  centers  in  the  country  to  sati.sfy. 
Our  country  people  are  of  two  general 
types — the  old-time  “practical”  farmer, 
vei-y  conservative  and  a  little  bitter  at 
modern  ideas,  and  the  back-to-the-land 
farmers,  who  are  just  the  reverse,  since 
they  expect  too  much  from  these  “modern 
ideas.” 

^  lie  lie  ^ 

Mr.  Merrill  came  into  this  county  to 
build  up  a  farm  bureau,  and  had  to  stand 
in  between  those  two  elements.  Some 
men  would  be  ground  up  between  them. 
Others  might  side  in  with  one  type  and 
help  grind  up  the  other.  Mr.  Merrill, 
with  about  the  finest  tact  and  judgment  I 
have  ever  seen,  succeeded  in  harmonizing 
the.se  two  elements  and  getting  one  to  help 
the  other.  In  fact,  I  think  Mr.  Merrill 
Avas  the  most  successful  farm  demonstra¬ 
tor  I  have  ever  seen,  and  his  methods 
and  manners  might  well  be  studied  by 
the  thousands  of  young  men  who  are 
training  for  this  work.  Evei\vone  knew 
.  the  demonstrator  and  had  respect  for  him. 
Ilis  car  went  flying  about  the  country, 
and  was  known  on  all  our  roads.  I  have 
often  had  letters  fTOin  people  who  were 
puzzled  over  something  connected  with 
their  farm  or  garden  work.  Sometimes 
they  had  only  half  a  dozen  trees  in  a 
small  patch  of  garden.  It  made  no  differ¬ 
ence  to  Mr.  Merrill.  Whenever  I  told 
him  about  these  people  and  their  troubles 
he  went  right  to  them  and  gave  the  best 
advice  and  help  he  could. 

^  ^  ^ 

I  think  it  was  this  unfailing  and  good- 
natured  courtesy  which  gave  Mr.  Merrill 
his  power  over  our  people.  It  is  evident 
that  the  first  thing  the  manager  of  a  farm 
bureau  must  possess  is  that  strange  and! 
indefinable  thing  we  call  “personality.” 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  there  is  a 
cerain  human  quality  Avhich  in  another 
affects  us — we  know  not  how.  It  makes 
some  men  offensive.  We  cannot  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  them  with  any  satisfaction. 
Such  a  man  would  ruin  a  farm  bureau  in 
less  than  a  year.  He  is  not  a  human  hat- 
rack  on  which  the  rest  of  us  like  to  hang 
our  hat  and  coat  and  feel  comfortable  in 
our  shirt  sleeves.  There  are  other  men 
who  attract.  There  is  something  about 
them  which  somehow  will  induce  children 
to  run  to  them  and  old  people  to  confide 
their  troubles.  I  do  not  know  just  what 
this  “personality”  is — whether  a  man  in¬ 
herits  it,  or  whether  it  is  a  part  of  hi.s 
training — ^^but  one  thing  is  sure ;  no  man 
can  reach  success  as  a  farm  bureau  agent 
unless  he  has  something  of  this  very  hu¬ 
man  quality. 

ilr.  Merrill  had  this  quality  at  its  best, 
and  that  Avas  Avhy  he  took  high  rank  as  a 
farm  demonstrator.  He  Ava.s  a  college 
man,  AA^ell  trained  and  thoroughly  read, 
yet  that  fact  made  itself  felt  not  through 
any  advertising  on  his  part,  but  it  grew 
out  of  the  man’s  life  and  acts.  You  have 
seen  a  horse  possessing  great  speed,  a 
man  Avith  great  skill  as  an  athlete,  a 
Avoman  of  tremendous  power  and  sympa¬ 
thy.  You  did  not  need  to  see  them  exert 
their  great  speed  or  their  pliysical  or 
mental  power.  Every  little  movement 
gave  indication  of  it.  It  is  pretty  much 
the  same  Avitli  your  well-trained  college 
man  Avho  has  got  a  glimpse  of  the  higher 
things  without  forgetting  the  language 
and  the  spirit  of  the  humble  people  who 
live  down  on  the  earth.  I  have  heard 
farmers  and  plain  working  people  show 
resentment  at  Avhat  they  call  “education,” 
and  call  our  colleges  failures,  or  worse. 
Yet  these  same  men  can  usually  name 
several  college-trained  men  who,  as  they 
say,  are  “all  right.”  The  trouble  is  that 
some  of  these  college  men  forget,  if  they 
ever  knew,  that  the  plain,  solid,  humble 
life  Avhieh  their  parents  worked  out  should 
ever  be  the  solid  foundation  for  their  edu¬ 
cation.  and  not  a  thing  to  be  kicked  away 
to  make  room  for  some  fancy  underpin¬ 
ning. 

He  Hs 

Mr.  Merrill  succeeded,  because  hie  had' 
this  inspiring  quality  of  “personality.” 
That  gave  him  leadership,  and  he  used  it 
wisely.  He  could,  if  need  be,  stay  in  the 
•background,  do  the  Avork  and  planning 
and  let  others  haA-'e  the  credit  and  divide 
the  glory  among  them.  That  seems  to  be 
a  very  necessary  quality  in  developing  a 
farm  bureau.  The  man  to  do  it  properly 
must  have  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and 
knoAv  hoAV  to  efface  himself  when  need  be. 
It  is  evident,  hoAvever,  that  the  successful 
farm  bureau  man  must  be  something  be¬ 
side  a  good  fellow  and  an  organizer.  At 
times  he  must  be  as  adaptable  as  rubber 
or  Avax,  and  at  others  as  solid  and  un¬ 
yielding  as  concrete.  Every  public  man 
must  at  times  take  a  firm  stand  for  what 


is  right  in  his  department  and  stand  for 
it.  I  do  think  that  Louis  F.  Merrill  was 
the  most  succe.ssful  farm  demonstrator  I 
haA'e  really  knoAvn.  Had  he  lived  I  think 
he  Avould  have  gone  high  in  his  profes¬ 
sion.  Yet  when  I  come  to  try  to  analyze 
his  work  and  tell  hoAV  he  did  it  I  find 
myself  unable  to  lay  down  any  laAvs  or 
rules  to  govern  others.  It  was  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  man  and  his  tremendous 
energy  and  untiring  good  nature  Avhich 
brought  success.  Who  can  tell  how  to 
acquire  these? 

>!:  «  :)!  >s<  lie 

I  have  spoken  of  this  farm  bureau  Avork 
as  a  “profession.”  That  is  Avhat  it  is 
coming  to  be — more  so,  1  think,  than  any 
other  department  of  education.  These 
farm  bureaus  are  noAV  established  as  a 
definite  part  of  State  and  National  work. 
Some  counties  may  refuse  to  support 
them,  but  in  general  they  have  become  a 
fixture  in  our  farm  life,  and  we  must  ac¬ 
cept  them  as  such.  My  belief  is  that  these 
young  men  who  are  starting  in  as  agents 
have  ideals  and  would  gladly  live  up  to 
them.  I  think  the  directors  try  hard  to 
find  suitable  men  for  the  work.  In  theory, 
at  least,  such  a  man  should  have  a  college 
education,  but  he  ought  to  be  a  farm- 
raised  boy,  and  not  a  mere  laboratory  stu¬ 
dent.  He  ought  to  haA’e  this  quality  that 
I  call  “personality”  and  a  large  share  of 
“horse  sense.”  I  should  think  that  in 
most  counties  such  a  man  should  be  an 
organizer  rather  than  an  “educator,”  for 
in  most  places  our  farmers  need  to  learn 
to  AA-ork  together  at  Avhat  they  are  now 
doing  more  than  they  need  Avorking  indi¬ 
vidually  at  something  ncAV.  I  can  easily 
see  that  these  young  men  who  go  into 
farm  bureau  Avork  will  be  likely  to  follow 
out  one  of  three  paths.  One  leads  out  of 
the  Avork  ;  for  a  coloidess,  inefficient  man 
ought  to  get  out  when  he  shows  that  he 
is  not  fitted  for  the  job.  Some  of  these 
men  will  develop  into  real  helpers  and 
solid  champions  of  the  farmers.  Others 
will  undoubtedly  become  mere  parasites 
upon  the  State  or  nation,  Avorking  chiefly 
to  retain  their  job.  In  such  cases  the 
farmers  of  the  county  will  be  pretty  much 
responsible  for  it,  for  I  believe  that  in 
most  counties  the  farmers  can  make  these 
bureaus  about  Avhat  they  want  in  the  way 
of  service.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  Avhat 
such  an  organization  might  do  for  farmers 
if  it  can  be  kept  true  and  handled  so  that 
all  may  have  a  fair  chance.  It  is  hut 
natural  that  a  young  man  right  from  col¬ 
lege  should  seek  the  support  of  the  strong¬ 
er  and  more  influential  farmers,  and  also 
the  natural  talkers  and  writers.  The.se 
men  are  naturally  interested  in  politics, 
and  usually  the  majority  of  them  Avill  be¬ 
long  to  one  particular  party,  so  that  some¬ 
times,  without  meaning  to  do  it,  the  man¬ 
agement  will  give  the  bureau  a  reputation 
of  handling  “politics.”  The  men  who 
most  need  the  farm  bureau  in  any  rural 
county  ai’e  the  plain  farmers,  Avho  are 
often  more  or  less  prejudiced  against  these 
new  things.  When  the  agent  or  demon¬ 
strator  can  get  hold  of  these  men,  get 
their  confidence  and  shoAV  them  the  value 
of  organization,  he  Avill  do  the  finest  and 
most  patriotic  work  in  all  farm  education. 

*  *  Ht  O  * 

As  the  season  draAvs  to  a  close  we  find 
four  of  our  white  turkeys  left.  There 
were  12  at  the  beginning,  but  one  by  one 
they  faded  aAvay.  I  never  could  tell  what 
killed  them — they  just  greAv  weary  of  life. 
We  gave  them  all  the  care  we  had,  and 
surely  no  turkeys  ever  had  more  advice 
poured  over  them.  Still  they  faded  aAvay, 
and  after  Thanksgiving  there  Avill  be  one 
less.  Some  of  the  neighbors  haA'e  tried 
geese  this  year  with  great  success.  The 
goslings  seem  tough  and  hardy,  and  they 
reach  good  size  by  Thanksgiving.  I  think 
raising  geese  is  a  far  surer  proposition 
than  turkey  raising — at  least  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  At  any  rate,  we  are  not  entitled  to 
any  prize  this  year  on  our  turkey  crop. 

I  read  articles  in  the  farm  papers  advis¬ 
ing  turkey  raising  as  a  fine  chance  for 
back-to-th e-landers !  Well  there  Avill  be  a 
unanimous  vote  at  our  farm  that  the  job 
in  our  section  Avould  surely  put  the  hopes 
of  a  back-to-the-lander  on  its  back — in  a 
grave,  h.  av.  c. 


Wintering  Bees 

We^  hope  to  Avinter  two  hives  of  bees. 
Will  it  be  safe  to  put  them  on  the  south 
side  of  the  house,  as  protection  from  cold 
winds,  or  would  it  be  better  to  put  them 
in  the  barn?  It  seems  as  if  the  barn 
would  be  rather  cold  in  severe  weather, 
and  so  little  sun.  Last  Winter  we  lost 
the  hive  we  started  with,  but  many  experi¬ 
enced  keepers  did  the  same.  We  took  our 
two  hives  to  a  farmer  Avho  said  he  had 
trouble  getting  a  SAvarm  in  the  old  one 
but  did  succeed  ;  Avill  not  say  that  they 
made  much  honey.  But  the  other  hive, 
he  said,  had  a  good  SAvarm.  He  asked  us 
$5  for  each  swarm.  A.  M.  H. 

Butler,  N.  J. 

It  may  be  well  to  place  your  hives  in  a 
sheltered  place  south  of  your  house,  but 
they  will  need  more  protection  from  the 
cold  than  that.  This  protection  may  eas¬ 
ily  be  given  them  by  packing  the  hives 
upon  all  sides  and  the  top  Avith  a  layer  of 
cut  straw,  leaves  or  chaff  several  inches 
in  thickness.  A  small  entrance  opening 
should  be  maintained  for  the  use  of  the 
bees  during  the  cold  weather,  though  this 
should  be  much  less  in  size  than  the  Sum¬ 
mer  entrance.  The  hives  may  be  packed 
at  any  time  before  cold  Aveather,  but 
should  not  be  moved  to  their  neAV  location 
while  the  hees  are  still  flying,  else  many 
may  be  lost  by  returning  to  their  old 
stand  after  a  flight  and  finding  no  home 
there,  m.  n.  d. 


Haul  Anything,  Anywhere,  With  An 
International  Motor  Truck 

A  FARMER  never  knows  how  much  speedy 
hauling  means  to  him  until  he  buys  an 
International  Motor  Truck.  Ben  Campbell,  Minne¬ 
sota  stockman  and  farmer,  says,  “Looking  back  now 
I  do  not  see  how  we  ever  got  along  without  our 
International.  _  We  use  it  all  the  time.” 

The  illustration  shows  Mr.  Campbell  hauling  one 
of  his  famous  pure  bred  bulls  to  market. 

He  uses  the  truck  to  haul  livestock,  farm  produce, 
and  supplies,  and  keeps  it  busy.  Any  farmer  who 
owns  an  International  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a 
necessary  farm  machine  —  one  of  the  busiest  pieces 
of  machinery  on  the  farm,  and  used  more  days  per  year  than 
any  other.  NeAV  as  the  motor  truck  is  to  the  farm  there  are 
already  stories  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  crops  saved 
by  motor  truck  hauls  when  raih'oads  were  overloaded.  With 
a  motor  truck  a  farmer  can  sell  in  the  best  market  and  make 
his  deliveries  as  promised.  With  an  International  he  can 
haul  anything,  anywhere,  any  time. 

It  will  pay  any  farmer  to  investigate  the  International  Motor 
Truck.  We  have  a  dealer,  a  branch  house,  or  a  service  station 
somewhere  near  you,  where  the  line  can  be  seen,  or  we  will 
send  full  information  promptly  if  you  will  write  us. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  *.*  USA 


The  Milwaukee  Air  Power  Water  System  delivers 
fresh  water  anywhere  direct  from  the  well.  No  water 
storage  tank  to  freeze  or  foul  the  water.  We  have  pumps 
for  all  sizes  and  depths  of  wells. 


The  Milwaukee  Electric  Light  System  is  sold  with  the  water  system  or  separ¬ 
ate,  as  desired.  They  can  both  be  run  with  one  engine — giving  water,  light 
and  also  power  for  cream  separator,  churn,  washer,  shop  and  home. 


RUNNING 

WATER 


ELECTRIC 

LIGHT 


Write  for  illustrated,  descriptive  matter  telling  how  you  can  have  fresh  water,  hot  or 
cold,  hard  or  soft — also  electric  light  and  power  all  over  your  house,  barn  and  yards.  4 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO.,  863  Third  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


"BURNS3S 

^Ai!r: 


make  your  home  bright  and  cheerful  and  SAVE 
ONE-HALF  on  oil.  Tests  by  Government  and  leading  Uni¬ 
versities  prove  this  wonderful  new  Aladdin  is  nearly  five  times 
as  efficient  as  the  best  round  wick  flame  lamps.  BURNS  50 
HOURS  ON  ONE  GALLON  common  kerosene  (coal  oil).  No 
odor,  smoke  or  noise,  no  pumping  up,  easy  to.  operate,  won’t 
explode.  Won  COLD  MEDAL.  Guaranteed.  © 

TRY  IT  10  NICHTS  FRiE 

Prove  for  yourself  without  risk  that  this  remarkable  white  light 
has  no  equal.  If  not  entirely  satisfled,  return  it  at  our  expense. 
$1000  REWARD  will  be  given  to  anyone  who  shows  US  an  oil 
1  lamp  equal  in  every  way  to  this  new  Aladdin. 

yOimS  Wewant  one  user  in  each  locality 

I  — «  COST  to  whom  we  can  refer  customers. 
In  that  way  you  may  get  your  oAvn.without  cost.  Write  quick  for 
1 10  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  and  full  parUculars. 

MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,  463  Aladdin  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 

LARGEST  KEROSENE  (ea.1  oil)  MANTLE  LAMP  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD 

IMAKI-  MONPV  No  previons  experience  necessary.  Onr  trial  delivery  plan  makes 

it  easy.  NO  MONEY  NECESSARY.  We  start  you.  Sample  sent 

TIME  OR  FULL  TIME!  for  10  days*  trial. 


Fre©  Catalog  Jn  colors  explains 

—  bow  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
It  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  Si.,Quincr,lll. 


TTATFarms 

A  Bulletin,  containing  a  list  of  1,100  farms 
in  New  York  State  for  sale  or  to  rent 

will  be  ready  for  distribution  by  the  Division  of 
Agriculture,  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
in  January.  A  copy  with  descriptions  of  farms 
will  be  forwarded  on  request.  Address 

F.  J.  CARRfDept.  of Fanns  and  Markets,  ALBANY,  N.Y. 


e%/*e\  a  wr  7  miles  Scottsville,  Va.  Adapted 

inll-AriTP  Fflim  sheep,  hogs,  or  farm  crops 
«iUV  flUC  i  anil  L<,vei.  Good  buildings.  *6.S00| 
♦1,000  cash.  HARRY  VAIL,  Hew  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  I. 

Your  chance  is  ill  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
business  opportunities  offer  you  independence. 
Farm  lands  $11  to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated  lands 
$3.5  to  $.")0.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $2,000  loan 
in  improvements,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan 
of  livestock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  per¬ 
sonal  property  or  livestock.  Good  markets, 
churches,  schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excel¬ 
lent  climate— crops  and  livestock  prove  it. 
Special  bomeseekers’  fare  certificates.  Write 
for  free  booklets.  Allan  Cameron,  General 
Superintendent  Land  Branch,  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway,  519  Ninth  Avenue.  Calgary, 
Alberta. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ’’square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  t 
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RURALISMS 


The  Eight-Rowed  Flint  Corn 

Which  is  in  most  demand  among  corn 
growers,  the  eight,  10  or  12-row  flint  corn, 
and  why?  I  am  intending  to  breed  seed 
corn,  and  want  to  make  a  proper  start. 

I  found  one  finely  developed  12-rowed  ear 
in  my  field  of  Shefiield  corn.  Should  I  be 
able  to  reproduce  this,  would  it  be  a 
previously  unknown  development? 

Hudson,  Mass.  h.  n.  K. 

A  survey  of  the  varieties  of  flint  corn 
grown  in  Connecticut  shows-  that  the 
eight-rowed  flints  are  far  more  commonly 
grown  than  the  10  or  12-rowed  varieties. 
Out  of  some  40  varieties  of  flint  corn  tested 
only  three  x)f  these  have,  as  a  regular 
feature,  more  than  eight  rows.  After  the 
nuinbei’  of  rows  goes  above  eight  the  va¬ 
rieties  are  not  constant  for_  any  definite 
number  of  rows,  although  in  flint  corn 
most  of  the  ears  will  have  12  rows.  Some 
will  be  found  with  10  and  some  with  14 
or  even  more. 

In  most  eight-rowed  varieties  an  occa¬ 
sional  ear  will  be  found  having  more 
rows.  Saving  seed  from  only  such  ears, 
if  followed  up  for  a  number  of  years, 
will  produce  a  type  which  comes  true  to 
this  character,  and  which  will  produce 
very  few  or  no  eight?-row*ed  ears.  Such  is 
known  to  be  the  history  of  one  of  the 
12-rowed  varieties  grown  in  Connecticut. 
A  few  12-rowed  ears  were  found  in  a 
variety  of  Longfellow.  These  were 
planted  in  a  separate  field  and  12-rowed 
ears  were  selected  each  year  for  planting. 
Now,  after  eight  or  nine  yeai’s  of  such 
selection,  the  variety  is  quite  constant  for 
the  12-rowed  character,  and  produces  very 
few  eight-rowed  ears. 

Although  a  striking  change  has  been 
brought  about  in  this  way  by  selection, 
it  is  another  question  whether  yield  has 
also  been  increased.  This  variety  has  not 
been  tested  sufficiently  as  yet  to  say  posi¬ 
tively  whether  it  differs  from  the  original 
Longfellow  variety  or  not  in  yield.  Other 
12-rowed  varieties  which  have  been  tested 
show  no  superiority  over  eight-rowed  va¬ 
rieties  of  similar  period  of  growth.  In 
fact  these  many-rowed  varieties  have  cer¬ 
tain  undesirable  features.  The  cobs  are 
large,  making  the  corn  slow  in  drying  out 
in  the  Fall.  Besides,  the  butts  of  the 
ears  are  large,  making  the  ears  hard  to 
husk. 

There  is  no  reason  known  why  a  12- 
rowed  flint  should  yield  more  than  an 
eight-rowed  variety,  simply  because  of  the 
difference  in  row  number  alone.  The  ears 
are  larger  in  diameter,  but  the  seeds  are 
smaller  and  the  proportion  of  seed  to  cob 
is  less.  Even  if  more  grain  is  produced 
on  an  ear  the  variety  may  average  not  so 
many  ears  to  a  plant.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  good  and  poor  yielding  12-rowed  va¬ 
rieties,  just  as  there  are  good  and  poor 
eight-rowed  varieties.  Yield  is  too  com¬ 
plex  a  quality  to  be  directly  associated 
with  any  single  character  of  this  kind. 
The  12-rowed  corn  proposition  can  be 
summed  up  fairly,  I  believe,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements : 

1.  Twelve-rowed  varieties  of  flint  corn 
are  known  and  are  preferred  by  some  corn 
growers. 

2.  A  survey  of  the  varieties  grown  in 
Connecticut  shows  that  the  eight-rowed 
flints  are  far  more  generally  grown  than 
varieties  with  a  greater  number  of  rows. 

3.  The  many-rowed  varieties  have  cer¬ 
tain  disadvantages  in  their  larger  cobs 
and  stronger  butts. 

4.  There  seems  to  be  no  clear  reason 
whv  12-rowed  varieties  as  a  rule  should 
outVield  or  underyield  varieties  with  the 
more  common  eight-row  number. 

D.  fc’.  JONES. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 


Japanese  Hop  Vine  a  Pest 

I  have  never  seen  it  stated  anywhere 
that  this  vine  can  become  a  nuisance. 
Fifteen  years  ago  I  bought  some  seed  of 
variegated  Japanese  hop.  We  were  de¬ 
lighted  the  first  and  second  years,  the 
leaves  were  so  beautiful  and  the  plants 
covered  an  unsightly  place.  Since  then, 
for  13  years,  my  neighbors  and  I  hpe 
been  fighting  this  pest.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  early  plants 
come  up  as  thick  as  grass  and  hoeing  it 
out  does  no  good,  for  it  keeps  coming  up 
all  Summer,  and  is  all  the  more  a  nuis¬ 
ance  in  that  it  winds  itself  around  mari¬ 
gold  and  other  plants,  even  lettuce.  When 
it  gets  larger  the  stems  are  so  rough  that 
they  will  take  the  skin  from  your  hands 
like  a  nutmeg  grater  and  cause  them  to 
smart  and  itch  for  hours.  I  generally 
pull  stocking  legs  over  my  arms  and  wear 
gloves  when  I  go  on  a  hop-vine  hunt. 
We  live  in  New  York  City,  with  apart¬ 
ment  houses  all  around.  It  must  be  terri¬ 
ble  to  get  rid  of  in  the  country,  where  it 
has  a  chance  to  spread. 

This  year  I  pulled  up  all  I  could  in 
July,  just  before  it  usually  goes  to  seed, 
but  today,  in  November,  it  is  just  as  bad 
as  ever  and  has  forced  its  way  between 
the  clapboards.  It  is  a  nuisance. 

New’  York  City.  dobbs. 


“You  seem  doubtful  about  woman  suf¬ 
frage.”  “I  think  it’s  a  great  thing.  Only 
I’m  afraid  that  after  they  get  the  vote  a 
whole  lot  of  the  women  w’on’t  care  any 
more  about  voting  than  a  w’hole  lot  of  the 
men  do.” — Washington  Star. 


‘We  have  had  our  Delco -Light  plant  for  more  than 
two  years  now  and  the  work  that  it  is  doing  out  here 
saves  several  hours  of  time  each  week. 

‘The  time  and  labor  saved  multiplies  man-power  on 
the  farm. 

'So  you  SCO  Delco^Light  is  a  good  investment. 

‘By  just  pressing  a  button  we  can  start  an  electric  motor  that 
runs  the  washing  machine  for  my  wife,  milks  the  cows,  operates 
the  cream  separator  or  tumbles  the  churn. 

‘Delco-Light  gives  us  running  water  throughout  the  house  and 
barns.  It  furnishes  good,  safe,  clean  electric  light  everywhere. 
We  can  do  our  chore  work  after  dark  as  well  as  in  broad  day¬ 
light.  And  it  does  not  take  as  long  as  when  we  had  to  lug 
lanterns  about. 

‘The  old  smelly  lamps  and  lanterns  have  been  stored  away. 
They  are  nothing  but  relics  now,  like  the  cradle  my  great-grand¬ 
father  used,  to  harvest  grain. 

‘Electric  light  eliminates  fire  risk.  I  do  not  fear  fire  any  more. 

‘And  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  we  have  all  of  these  things  at  low 
cost.  The  plant  runs  on  KEROSENE.  The  same  kerosene 
that  we  burned  in  the  lamps  and  lanterns,  furnishes  both 
electric  power  and  light. 

'‘Delco-Light  pays  for  itself.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

‘Before  I  had  Delco-Light  I  did  not  know  much  about  city  con¬ 
veniences.  I  believe  that  if  I  had  to  give  up  Delco-Light  now 
I  would  move  to  town.  My  family  would  insist  on  it.  Delco- 
Light  helps  every  one  of  us  in  our  work  and  keeps  the  children 
contented.” 


The  above  sums  up  statements  made  in  over  5000 
testimonial  letters  just  received  from  users — More 
than  60,000  such  users  endorse  Delco-Light. 


THE  DOMESTIC  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

Mahers  of  DELCO-LIGHT  Products 
DAYTON,  OHIO 


A  completeElec- 
tric  Light  and 
Power  Plant  for 
Farms  and  Sub¬ 
urban  Homes— 
Self-  Cranking — 
Air  Cooled— Ball 
Bearings  —  No 
Belts  —  Thick 
PlateLongLived 
Battery — RUNS 
ON  KEROSENE 


StopAVastmSMoneYOnYouvStump  Land 

Turn  It  Into  Dollars 


Grasp  the  opportunity  and  put  DOLLARS  in  your  pocket  by  clearing  your 
stump  land.  Stump  land  was  never  bo  valuable  as  it  is  TO-DAY.  The  K  Stump 
Puller  will  do  the  work  in  less  time  and  the  least  expense.  Cost  just  about  of 
ahorse  power  machine  and  about  X  of  the  cost  of  dynamite.  One  man  or  womari  with 
a  “K”  can  out  pull  16  large  horses.  One  person  single  handed  can  pull  from  60  to  150 

stumps  per  day. 


HAN1>  POWCR. 

IjfSiumpPulIer 


height,  without  cable,  171  founds 


No  stump 
too  big 
for  the 


works  by  leverage — same  principle  as  a  jack — one  man  can  lift  or  pull  48  tons  alone,  WotIcs 
easy  as  rowing  a  boat.  Works  on  hillsides  or  marshes  where  horses  cannot  •  , 

2  speeds  and  weighs  1 7 1  pounds.  Made  of  the  best  sted.  Absolutely  guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  officials.  Highest  bank  reierences. 

Send  for  my  special  offer  and  free  book  on  Land  Clearing 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK  Box  34  182  Fifth  Sl..  Su«  Franckco.  Calif. 


BHODEIS  DOUBLE  CUT 


RHODES  MFC. 

So.  Division  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


'jnE  only 
pruner 

made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  AU 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


THEGEHUIHE 
SMITH 


STUMP  PULLE 


W.Smith  Grubber  Co 


CATALOG  FREE-OEPT. 49.  LA  CRESCENT,  MiNN, 


I  I  HI  !■  i 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 

request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.0t.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8^  marks,  or  lOlj  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

■We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon- 
elble  peiwn.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  t)aid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  liTespon- 
fiiDic  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
^ch  swindler  vriW  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribei’s  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  wdllingrly  u.^^e  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
resjwnsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transition,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  w’liting  the  advertiser. 


I  can’t  spend  a  dollai*  and  get  a  quarter  as  much  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  knowledge  as  I  can  get  with  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Enclosed  find  the  one  dollar.  I  enjoy  your  paper,  and 
hope  you  live  forever.  I  have  sent  you  several  new 
customers,  my  acquaintances;  have  plugged  the  paper 
and  will  keep  on  plugging  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 

New  York.  geo.  w.  winniett. 

HAT  seems  to  represent  a  400-per  cent  dollar. 
We  wonder  if  our  readers  stop  to  think  what 
It  means  to  take  this  personal  interest  in  the  paper. 
Naturally  we  must  look  to  our  old  friends  to  help  u.s 
secure  new  ones,  and,  of  course,  we  regard  Mr.  Win- 
nlett’s  example  as  an  excellent  one  for  all  to  follow, 

* 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
will  be  held  at  ]0  A.  IM.  on  Tuesday,  December 
lOtli,  in  (Jrand  View  Auditorium.  Ogden  Avenue  and 
Franklin  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  This  is  just 
0 cross  the  river  from  New  York  City.  Many  mem¬ 
bers  will  nearly  jiass  The  Rx:ral  New-Yokker  ofiice 
going  or  coming.  We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
all  members  to  call.  The  latchstring  is  out,  and  all 
dairymen  and  dairywomen,  too,  will  be  welcome. 
The  League  meeting  is  sure  to  be  a  rouser.  The 
larger  the  better;  beoau.se  the  great  hope  for  all 
organizations  of  this  .sort  lies  in  a  common  nnder- 
slanding  of  the  situation.  That  can  only  be  had  by 
coming  together  to  talk  it  over. 

* 

ON  page  1308  is  the  statement  of  a  poultryman 
who  put  22,000  eggs  into  water  glass  only  to 
find  them  ruined.  Our  chemist  examined  a  samiile  of 
the  water  glass  and  finds  it  bad.  Most  likely  its 
inferior  quality  was  responsible  for  the  lo.ss  of  the 
eggs.  Yet  this  chemical  testimo.ny  will  not  help  the 
chicken  man  because  he  kept  what  was  left  of  the 
gla.ss  over  in  an  open  pail.  In  a  court  case  the 
chemist’s  testimony  would  be  ruled  out,  because  it 
would  be  claimed  that  this  exposed  glass  was  not 
what  the  dealer  sold.  If  the  poultryman  had  kept 
the  glass  in  the  original  package,  well  closed,  he 
would  probably  have  a  case. 

The  Railroad  Administration  had  declared  an  em¬ 
bargo  which  would  prevent  the  shipment  of  live 
stock  by  express  from  December  10  to  January  1. 
This  would  have  proved  a  serious  blow  at  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  shipping  purebred  stock,  especially  hogs  and 
sheep.  The  greatest  demand  for  breeding  hogs  comes 
during  December,  and  many  farmers  and  breeders 
wire  their  orders  and  demand  immediate  shipment. 
As  a  result  of  a  strong  protest  and  clear  pre.sentment 
of  the  ease  the  Administration  finally  arranged  with 
the  express  companies  to  modify  the  embargo.  They 
will  now  handle  shipments  of  live  stock  for  breeding 
purposes  during  December.  This  is  right.  The  pro¬ 
posed  embargo  would  have  been  a  serious  handicap 
to  the  breeding  industry. 

m 

IT  is  no  secret  that  the  Government  and  many 
large  manufacturers  were  unprepared  for  peace 
when  the  German  defense  suddenly  collapsed.  Most 
of  those  who  figured  on  army  supplies  expected  at 
least  one  year  more  of  war,  and  production  was 
being  sjieeded  to  the  limit.  Now,  with  the  end  in 
sight,  the  War  Department  finds  a  vast  stock  of  goods 
on  hand  with  great  contracts  in  force.  There  are, 
for  example,  over  12,000,000  pairs  of  shoes,  nearly 
2,000,000  of  rubber  boots,  4.5,000,000  pairs  of  stock¬ 
ings,  nearly  15,000,000  pairs  of  gloves,  and  5,000,000 
blankets,  all  new  and  ready  for  the  Army.  There 
are,  also,  vast  quantities  of  machinery  and  other 
equipment  ou  hand,  designed  especially  for  war  ser¬ 
vice.  It  will  be  a  great  problem  to  dispose  of  this 
equipment  and  turn  it  to  needed  use  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  private  business.  After  the  Civil  War 
thousands  of  men  appeared  in  blue  army  overcoats, 
so  many  of  them  that  the  clothing  trade  was  affected. 

If  the  war  ox-ders  are  canceled  at  once,  thousands  of 
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V’orkmen  will  be  thrown  oxit  of  woi'k  at  the  opening 
of  Wintei’.  The  “xiuskilled”  workmen — largely  from 
farms  or  small  towns— will  go  first.  Some  of  them 
realize  what  is  coming,  and  are  already  looking 
aboxit  for  good  faim  jobs.  Exit  they  want  more 
than  they  were  paid  when  they  left  the  farm. 


There  are  some  farm  women  in  this  country  who 
xlecline  to  be  robbed  by  the  woolen  yarn  gam¬ 
blers,  They  have  gone  back  to  the  old-fashioned  .spin¬ 
ning  wheel  and  make  their  own  yarn.  A  number  of 
families  who  never  thought  of  it  before  are  now  keep¬ 
ing  two  or  three  sheep  and  using  the  wool  for  spinning. 
It  may  .seem  strange  to  go  back  into  pioneer  times  for 
relief  from  extortion,  but  it  is  being  done,  and  will 
continue  to  be  done  when  modern  society  makes  xis 
pay  extravagant  prices  for  doing  things  which  we 
can  do  just  as  well  for  our.selves.  Most  of  us  have 
fallen  into  a  form  of  .slax’ery  by  handing  work  over 
to  lawyers,  manufacturers  or  handlers,  and  paying 
them  any  charge  they  see  fit  to  make.  We  have  got 
to  go  back  to  the  old  way  of  doing  more  of  it  our¬ 
selves. 

* 

The  agricultural  committee  of  the  U.  S.  Senate 
called  upon  Secretary  of  Agi-icxiltxii'e  Houston 
to  give  them  the  cost  of  pi-oducing  wheat.  Mi*.  Hous¬ 
ton  was  obliged  to  say  that  he  had  no  i-eliable  figures. 
He  did  not  know,  and  could  not  name  anyone  xvho 
does  kiK”'.  He  admitted  that  the  expensive  methods 
employed  by  the  deixartment  for  obtaining  this  cost 
have  broken  down,  and  tiiat  the  figures  secxired 
throngii  tliose  ir.H^mds  were  of  little  or  no  value. 
Yet  these  figures,  nov,  prononncexl  worthless,  seem 
tc  have  been  used  in  determining  the  price  of  wlieat 
to  farmers.  A.s  we  all  know,  practical  farmers  who 
keep  accounts  insist  that  the  Government  price  does 
not  give  tliem  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  Yet  this  price 
seems  to  have  been  made  largely  by  gxiessx\*oi’k,  since 
the  Agricultural  Depai-tment  now  admits  that  its 
own  figures  are  worthless.  Here  we  have  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  whole  trouble.  It  would  seem  to  be 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  go  right  to 
<he  farmers  for  advice  and  figures  whenever  facts 
are  wanted  about  food  production!  In.stead  of  do¬ 
ing  that  the  authorities  seem  to  assume  that  the 
practical  farmers  are  incapalile  of  xindex'standing 
their  own  business,  hut  that  “experts”  and  theorists 
must  arrange  it  for  them. 

* 

Citizen,  Educator  and  Friend. 

HE  pas.sing  of  William  D.  Hoard  at  the  i-ipe  age 
of  82  years  loaves  hut  a  handful  of  the  fine  “old 
guard”  who  25  years  ago  did  .so  mxich  to  stimxilate 
farm  thought  and  make  faimi  education  ixopnlar.  A 
few  of  these  pioneers,  like  Dr.  W.  I.  Chamberlain, 
John  Gould.  Franklyn  Dye  and  others  are  left,  but 
nio.«.t  of  them  have  passed  on  into  the  silent  land. 
I’erliaps  they  have  not  carved  their  names  upon  the 
rocks  of  time,  hut.  what  is  better,  they  leave  mem¬ 
ories  in  the  hearts  of  men  which  will  endure  through 
three  generations.  Gov.  Hoard  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  devoted  band  of  exhorters,  educators  and  organ¬ 
izers  who  did  their  work  before  the  agricultxii’al  col¬ 
leges  were  able  to  train  the  men  needed  to  conduct 
our  present  system  of  farm  education.  The  farmers’ 
institute  was  then  in  its  full  glory.  The  colleges 
Avere  not  strong  enough  to  dominate  agricultural 
meetings,  and  the  laboratory  men  were  not  sure 
enough  of  their  sxrience  to  preach  it  as  a  commanding 
gospel.  This  state  of  affairs  gave  great  opportunity 
to  tiiose  practical  men  who  had  the  quick  mind  need¬ 
ed  to  absorb  the  principles  of  science  and  the  shrewd 
common  sense  to  know  that  tliese  must  be  translated 
into  the  language  of  common  people. 

Mr.  Hoard  possessed  this  power  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  He  was  not  a  college-trained  man,  but  his 
experience  as  a  farm  boy,  pioneer  and  soldier,  gave 
him  a  knowledge  of  human  life — its  frailties  and  its 
longings,  which  in  turn  gave  him  mastery  over  his 
audiences.  A  man  of  keen  humor,  and,  like  Lincoln, 
a  good  story-teller.  Hoard  appealed  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  men  who  did  not  know  they  possessed  any 
sncli  (piality — and  made  them  think.  Some  speakers 
and  writers  do  this,  and  are  known,  only  as  “funny” 
men.  Imt  Hoard  was  a  student  and  a  xvise  man  who 
made  his  audiences  realize  that  beneatli  tlie  laughter 
and  tlie  wit  lay  some  great  truth  which  was  to  haunt 
them  through  life.  After  all,  time  is  the  great  tester 
of  men  and  things,  and  Hoard’s  life  has  stood  the 
test  of  time.  It  has  been  years  now  since  he  was 
able  to  meet  his  audiences  face  to  face  and  thus 
bring  them  under  the  influence  of  his  atti-active  pei*- 
sonality.  Yet  Hoard  did  not  fade  out  of  the  lives  of 
men  as  so  many  have  done  at  the  close  of  active 
lalior.  He  liad  put  the  things  he  stood  for  too  deeply 
into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  for  many  5’ears  his 
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name  will  be  as.sociated  with  better  daiiying  and  im¬ 
proved  farming.  Something  of  his  i* *ecord  is  given 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  point  we  seek  to  make 
hei’e  is  that  this  man,  raised  under  humble  condi- 
tion.s,  self-taught  to  study  and  think,  made  himself  a 
master  in  his  line  through  steady  loyalty  to  a  great 
idea  and  faith  in  the  intelligence  and  higher  feeling 
of  the  plain,  common  people.  We  are  not  sxire  that 
in  these  days  of  organized  science  and  college  dom¬ 
ination  of  farm  education  a  man  could  do  just  what 
Hoard  did  25  years  ago,  but  he  did  it,  and  well  de¬ 
served  to  be  called  great  citizen,  true  educator  and 
loyal  friend. 

♦ 

There  win  be  thousands  of  beef  animals  killed 
on  the  farm  and  exit  up  as  described  on  oxir 
first  page.  The  easy  years  before  the  war  had  in¬ 
duced  many  farm  families  to  give  up  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  plan  of  home  slaughtering.  The  new  way  was 
to  sell  live  stock  on  the  hoof  and  buy  meat  from  the 
butcher.  Now  many  who  fell  into  this  plan  will 
come  back  to  the  home  supply.  In  the  past  few  years 
we  have  learned  the  great  value  of  canned  meat. 
Instead  of  putting  the  surplus  into  smoke  and  salt 
we  can  now  keep  it  in  cans  and  have  the  best  sub¬ 
stitute  for  fresh  meat  at  any  time.  In  some  cases 
this  plan  has  dex'eloped  into  commxinity  canneries 
wliere  some  enterprising  man  xvill  take  a  carcass 
from  his  neighbor  and  send  it  back  to  him  securely 
sealed  in  cans. 

iK 

The  old  railroad  managers  have  had  a  dozen  or 
more  of  the  smartest  lawj’ei’s  in  the  country  to 
pxit  up  a  great  legal  fight  against  Government  OAvn- 
ership  or  permanent  Government  control.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  noAv  managing  the  i-ailroads  as  a  war 
measure.  We  believe  that  a  majority  of  Ameriean.s, 
in  the'ir  .present  frame  of  mind,  Avould  prefer  to  have 
this  Government  control  continue  or  finally  change 
to  OAAmership.  We  think  there  is  a  growing  coiiAdc- 
tion  that  the  railroads,  the  telephone,  telegraph  and 
express  husine.s.s  might  aa'cII  be  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  the  postal  service.  It  will  require  some 
very  strong  and  reasonable  argximents  to  convince 
the  pxiblie  that  Avhat  is  nsefxil  in  war  may  not  also 
he  useful  in  peace.  One  chief  argument  adAuinced 
against  Government  ownership  is  the  fact  tliat  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  invested  their  money  in  .stocks 
and  bonds.  No  one  advocates  any  confiscation. 
Would  not  an  exchange  of  Goveimment  securities  for 
these  industrial  .stocks  or  bonds  give  full  protection 
to  the  holdei’s?  We  all  say  and  believe  that  the  Lib¬ 
erty  bonds  are  the  safest  inv^estments  on  earth. 

» 

ON  November  14,  when  the  pi*ice  of  milk  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  consumers  of  New  York  City  one 
cent  a  qxiart  AA’ithont  any  ad\’ance  to  the  producer, 
it  Avas  nnofticially  intimated  tlmt  after  the  dealers 
had  their  10  days’  scoop,  the  advance  Avonld  be 
shai'ed  with  the  prodxicer.  In  keeping  Avith  this  in¬ 
timation,  the  price  to  pi’odncers  for  December  ha*s 
been  fixed  at  $4.06  per  Imndred  poxinds  for  .3  per 
cent  milk  in  the  150-mile  zone.  The  price  to  con- 
sximers  remains  the  same  as  during  the  last  10  days 
of  November,  17  to  24  cents  per  quart.  Milk  contain¬ 
ing  3.3  per  cent  fat,  AA’hich  is  about  the  average  in 
NeAv  York,  costs  the  dealer  .$4.01  per  can  f.  o.  h.  Ncav 
York.  The  stores  pay  $5.30  per  can.  The  dealer 
gets  $1.29  per  can  for  carting  to  the  store  and  col¬ 
lecting  his  money.  The  distance  averages  less  than 
ihe  farmer’s  drive  to  the  station.  The  dealer  Avonld 
make  good  profit  delivering  this  milk  at  20  cents 
a  can. 


Brevities 

Remember  that  the  best  whitewash  is  a  wash.  It  is 
not  a  paint  and  will  wash  off. 

The  wise  man  does  not  attempt  to  pronounce  the 
names  of  some  of  these  new  European  republics — like 
Czeeho-Slovak ! 

The.  war  has  done  great  things  in  shaking  up  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Here  comes  a  Georgia  man  saying  “What  we 
Yanks  can’t  do  is  not  on  record.” 

The  great  demand  for  black  walnut  passes  with  the 
cikI  of  the  war.  It  will  still  be  ueed  for  veneers  and 
other  woodwork,  but  the  high  prices  will  he  scaled 
down.  I’eople  are  still  writing  about  this  timber.  They 
are  now  too  late  for  best  prices. 

There  will  be  great  feeding  of  apple  pomace  this  year. 
It  is  good  to  turn  this  former  Avaste  to  use,  but  do  not 
get  too  large  ideas  about  its  value.  It  is  worth  some¬ 
what  less  than  good  silage.  It  will  not  prove  a  “bal¬ 
anced  ration,”  but  should  have  hay  and  grain  along 
Avith  it. 

Experiments  made  in  Michigan  show  that  the  paint 
used  on  radiators  has  con.siderable  to  do  Avith  their  heat¬ 
ing  capacity.  The  poorest  coverings  are  the  bronze 
made  of  copper  and  aluminum.  The  best  material  Avas 
enamel,  while  white  lead  and  zinc  paints  gave  good  re¬ 
sults.  The  number  of  coats  of  paint  on  the  radiator 
made  little  difference — it  was  the  last  coat  Avhich  told. 
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Do  Farmers  Understand  Their  Own 
Problems  ? 

TTeve  is  a  situation  which  calls  for  “careful  con¬ 
sideration"  by  fanners.  The  National  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations  is  a  federation  of  the  stronger  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  of  America.  It  represents  about  3,000,- 
000  organized  farmers.  The  chairman  of  its  execu¬ 
tive  committee  is  Win.  T.  Creasy,  a  prominent  and 
well-known  citizen  of  Pennsylvania.  This  National 
Board  is  interested  (as  all  of  us  are)  in  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  industiy  which  is  to  follow  the  war.  As 
it  speaks  and  acts  for  organized  farmers  it  is  pai’- 
ticularly  interested  in  securing  rights  for  agriculture 
in  the  great  world  changes  which  are  coming.  Nat¬ 
urally.  after  this  war,  the  changes  in  Eureopean  agri¬ 
culture  must  have  a  vital  effect  upon  farming  in 
America.  Therefore,  in  order  to  plan  for  the  future 
in  any  large  way,  our  farmers  must  know  what  Eu¬ 
rope  will  do  for  agriculture  and  make  world-wide 
plans.  Unless  the  nations  of  the  world  can  act  to¬ 
gether  in  the  future  this  fearful  war  will  have  been 
partly  in  vain.  Acting  upon  this  principle,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  decided  to  send  delegates  to  Europe 
with  instructions  “to  .secure  all  available  information 
as  to  plans  and  purposes  of  other  nations  for  recon¬ 
struction  after  the  war  which  may  interest  or  affect 
the  farmers  of  America.” 

We  believe  that  every  farmer  who  is  capable  of 
connective  thought  Avill  agree  that  the  National 
Board  had  a  full  right  to  appoint  such  delegates  and 
that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  secui-e  such  information. 
Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  was  appointed  as  one  of  these 
delegates.  No  one  can  deny  that  Mr.  Pinchot  is  a 
good-sized  man  with  the  necessary  character  and 
ability  required  to  obtain  the  desired  information. 
Yet  when  iNIr.  Pinchot  applied  for  passports  in  order 
to  make  the  trip  the  .State  Department  refused  to 
give  them  for  the  following  reasons : 

This  department  i.s  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  that  the  Council  of  National  Defense  is  the  only 
body  which  has  been  charged  by  the  I’resident  with  the 
problems  of  reconstruction  and  of  discovering  what  di¬ 
rection  effort  should  take  to  this  end.  Furthermore,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently  sent  abroad  a 
competent  (Commission  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  agricultural  problems  connected  with  recon.struction. 
Thi.s  Commission  is  now  abroad  and  is  in  touch  with  the 
various  governments  and  agricultural  interests  of  the 
countries  of  Europe. 

If  this  moans  anything  at  all  it  is  that  the  farmers 
of  .\merica  must  be  satisfied  with  the  information 
they  can  obtain  through  “oflicial  channels.”  There 
is  particular  need  right  now  that  the  farmers  should 
know,  through  their  own  agents,  the  exact  situation 
in  European  agriculture.  Past  experience  has  taught 
them  to  have  little  confidence  in  the  various  boards 
or  commissions  which  have  been  .supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  them.  Delegates  of  commercial  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  have  been  permitted  to  go  abroad  on 
similar  errands,  but  farmers  are  expected  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  “oflicial”  reports  which  are  handed  out 
to  them.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  such  reports, 
nor  are  they  satisfied  with  the  autocratic  spirit  in 
which  government  and  regulation  and  “education” 
by  commission  is  being  forced  upon  them.  Thus  far 
they  have  in  every  case  been  refused  any  fair  repre- 
sent.ation  in  deciding  and  handling  the  great  war 
(piestions  which  affect  their  business. 


William  D.  Hoard — Friend  of  Dairymen 

The  picture  of  Hon.  William  D.  Hoard  here  shown 
was  taken  from  a  photograph  in  the  Wisconsin  His¬ 
torical  Library.  It  was  printed  in  a  pamphlet  on  “The 
Bennett  I.aw  in  Wisconsin”  recently  published.  This 
pamphlet  gives  a  very  clear  and  striking  record  of 
the  exciting  controversy  of  the  question  of  teaching 
English  in  Wisconsin  schools.  During  that  contro¬ 
versy  Gov.  Hoard  took  a  strong  and  consistent  stand 
for  a  principle,  and  while  he  was  defeated  for  re- 
election  history  has  fully  shown  that  he  was  right. 

William  D.  Hoard’s  name  was  a  household  word — 
not  only  among  country  people,  but  with  many  whose 
homes  have  always  been  in  town.  At  his  death  many 
of  the  large  daily  papers,  which  usually  know  little 
and  care  less  about  farm  matters,  printed  very  appro¬ 
priate  and  appreciative  studies  of  IMr.  Hoard’s  life 
and  character.  Perhaps  the  best  of  them  came  from 
the  New  York  Sun,  and  we  can  hardly  do  better  than 
quote  from  it: 

On  the  roster  of  men  to  whom  we  owe  the  modern 
development  of  dairying,  the  name  of  William  I).  Hoard 
of  Wisconsin,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Fort  Atkinson 
on  Friday,  will  always  have  a  high  place.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  Americans  to  recognize  that  disaster  must 
follow  the  robbery  of  the  soil,  one  of  the  earliest  to 
ignore  the  long  cherished  opinion  that  organization  of 
farmers  was  not  feasible,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
crusade  for  modern  and  enlightened  methods  in  the  cow 
barn  and  the  pasture. 

Modern  scientific  dairying,  with  its  intricate  machin¬ 
ery  and  exact  records,  rests  on  the  Babcock  test,  and 
Mr.  Babcock,  after  years  of  study  of  the  chemistry  of 
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milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  other  milk  products,  and  the 
intimately  associated  problems  of  cuttle  feeding  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  cow  and  high  production  of  rich, 
wholesome  milk,  completed  the  tester  in  ISOO,  not  quite 
a  generation  ago  Mr.  Babcock  and  Mr.  iloard  were 
both  natives  of  New  York,  always  one  of  the  gi-eatest 
agricultural  and  dairying  States  of  the  Union.  Mr. 
Babcock  was  born  in  Bridgewater,  Oneida  county  ;  Mr. 
Hoard  came  from  Stockbridge,  in  Madison  county.  The 
inventor  of  the  Babcock  test  had  the  advantage  of  a 
thorough  academic  training:  Mr.  Hoard,  who  was  Mr. 
Babcock’s  senior  by  seven  years,  had  to  get  along  with¬ 
out  this  early  advantage.  But  though  Mr.  Hoai’d  lacked 
the  training  Mr.  Babcock  put  to  such  distinguished  use, 
his  intellectual  horizon  was  always  a  wide  one.  and  he 
was  mentally  equipped  for  the  task  of  leadership  his 
disposition  and  the  circumstances  his  interesting  life 
brought  to  him. 

It  is  conceivable  that  no  university  instructor,  no 
matter  what  his  attainments  in  his  specialty,  could  have 
done  what  Mr.  Hoard  did.  Primarily,  fundamentally 
and  continuously  a  farmer,  his  writings  and  his  addresses 
were  the  expressions  of  intelligent  concern  for  tlie  far¬ 
mers.  He  talked  to  them  as  one  of  themselves,  not  as 
a  missionary  from  an  alien  sphere. 

Mr.  Hoard  lived  to  be  82.  He  lived  to  see  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  farm  management  for  which  he  contended  in  the 
face  of  thinly  veiled  distrust  adopted  without  question. 
He  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  a  prophet  honored  at 
home  and  held  in  esteem  abroad. 

The  salvation  of  the  nation,  the  peace  of  the  world, 
depend  absolutely  on  the  production  of  food.  The  most 
alarming  incident  of  American  life  has  been  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  agriculture  for  other  industries.  The  most 
hopeful  national  tendency  now  observable  is  the  intelli¬ 
gent  effort  to  \yhich  so  many  agencies,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  are  contributing  to  reestablish  agriculture  on  the 
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plane  on  which  it  belongs.  This  is  not  tu  be  brought 
about  by  sentimentalists,  by  ill-considered  “back  to  the 
land”  movements  addressed  to  persons  incompetent  to 
plow  a  straight  furrow,  but  by  hard-headed,  business¬ 
like  study  of  the  problems  of  farming,  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  every  aid  science  can  bring  to  the  cultivator 
and  by  the  elimination  of  bad  practices  in  farming.  To 
this  men  like  Mr.  Hoard  are  the  most  potent  contribu¬ 
tors,  and  thus  true  benefactors  of  the  race. 


Must  Wentify  ‘‘Cold  Storage  Eggs” 

Last  week  Sui)reine  Court  .Tustice  Delelianty  con¬ 
firmed  the  permanent  injunction  to  re.strain  Swift 
Co.,  packers,  from  selling  cold  storage  eggs 
without  the  words  “cold  storage”  marked  on  each 
e.gg.  This  order  was  issued  by  the  Department  of 
I’oods  and  Markets  two  years  ago.  Hwift  &  Co.  ig¬ 
nored  the  order  and  were  promptly  summoned  to 
court  by  Commissioner  Dillon.  The  local  courts 
granted  injunctions  against  Swift  &  Co.  and  several 
other  dealers  in  cold  storage  eggs.  These  injunc¬ 
tions  made  it  illegal  to  sell  storage  eggs  without  the 
markings,  but  Swift  &  Co.  carried  their  protest  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  injunction  is  now  perma¬ 
nent.  In  granting  the  decree  the  .Justice  said  he 
could  see  no  hardship  or  injustice  to  a  merchant  in 
requiring  him  to  call  an  article  what  it  is. 

I.ast  year  the  order  was  enforced  up  to  December 
ir».  when  jMr.  Dillon  left  the  department,  and  cold 
storage  eggs  wei*e  selling  around  45  cents  a  dozen. 
The  order  was  not  enforced  after  December  15.  and 
cold  storage  eggs  were  then  sold  nil  over  the  city 
under  signs  which  descril)ed  them  as  “strictly  fresh 
State  eggs”  at  60  to  65  cents  a  dozen.  The  difference 
went  into  the  pockets  of  the  dealers;  and  the  cold 
storage  eggs  went  into  competition  with  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Winter  on  high-priced  feed.  The  order 
is  not  being  enforced  now,  but  the  courts  and  the 
Attorney-General  have  done  their  part. 


The  National  Grange  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y* 

What  the  Grange  Stands  For 
Bakt  I. 

A  REPRESENTATIV’E  BODY.— The  National 
Grange  met  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  13-23.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  is  a  rather  select  delegate  body,  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  States,  and  much  of  its  proceedings  are 
participated  in  only  by  delegates,  and  of  interest  only 
to  members  of  the  Grange.  The  work  of  the  National 
Grange  of  general  interest  is  the  policies  it  places  itself 
on  record  for.  and  which  will  be  advocated  by  its  legis¬ 
lative  committee  and  supported  ’oy  all  Granges  in  the 
United  States.  The  program  at  Syracu.se  included  an 
opening  reception  on  Wednesday  at  which  Gov.  Whit¬ 
man  and  others  made  addres.ses;  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday  were  given  to  conferring  degrees  and  to  the 
secret  work  of  the  Grange.  More  than  1,500  were  initi¬ 
ated  in  the  seventh  degree.  On  Sunday  there  was  a 
memorial  service ;  Monday  was  spent  by  the  delegates 
at  Cornell  University.  The  remainder  of  the  week  until 
Friday -night  was  occupied  with  business  sessions. 

LEGISLATIVE  REPORT. — The  legislative  report 
submitted  called  forth  unanimous  approval  and  the  en¬ 
tire  report  was  endorsed  without  a  dissenting  vote. 
Many  measures  have  been  enacted  into  law  as  war  nec¬ 
essities.  It  is  not  unusual  for  such  measures  to  contain 
carefully  veiled  economic  or  political  provisions  calculat¬ 
ed  to  secure  some  special  privilege  or  to  buttress  the 
strong  and  oppress  the  weak.  Many  questions  are  now 
sure  to  come  up  which  must  be  settled  in  the  interest  of 
the  common  people,  or  the  victory  we  have  won  will  bo 
largely,  if  pot  wholly,  lost  to  humanity.  The  Grange 
cannot  begin  too  soon  to  study  these  great  questions 
with  a  view  to  influencing  the  minds  and  opinions  of 
the  farmers  of  the  countrjc  There  has  never  been  a 
time  in  the  history  of  American  agriculture  when  it 
needed  the_  steadying,  thoughtful  statesmanship  of  the 
Grange  as  it  does  now  that  the  gigantic  struggle  toward 
normal  condition  is  upon  us.  The  responsibility  that  is 
upon  the  Grange  is  appalling.  The  report  also  referred 
to  the  organization  of  a  league  of  nations.  At  the  “Win 
the  War  for  Peace”  convention  in  Philadelphia  last 
May  the  National  Grange  Master  was  selected  to  head 
the  executive  committee  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace. 

(GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP.— While  the  legis¬ 
lative  committee  believed  the  new  war  revenue  bill 
“might  be  more  equitable  in  some  respects,”  the  mem¬ 
bers  reported  that  “it  is  making  progress  in  the  right 
direction,  having  fixed  the  war  profits  tax  at  SO  per 
cent  in  harmony  with  the  demands  of  the  National 
Grange.”  The  committee  believed  that  its  efforts  in  be¬ 
half  of  national  prohibition  will  soon  bear  fruit  and  a 
dry  nation  will  result.  For  many  years  the  Grange  has 
ravored  government  ownership  of  railroads,  and  now 
since  the  government  has  found  it  necessary  to  take  over 
and  operate  the  railroads  as  a  war  measure  w’e  may 
h'iirn  by  experience  many  things  of  value  concerning 
government  operation  of  our  transportation  facilities. 
“This  is  certain  to  be  one  of  the  far-reaching  and  vital 
questions  that  must  be  settled,  and  it  seems  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  believed  that  some  form  of  government  ownership 
operation  will  continue.  The  government’s  war  time 
action  has  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  Grange  w’ith  regard  to  federalizing  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  systems.” 

RECONSTRUCTION  WORK.— A  committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  a  program  of  agriculture’s  needs  dur¬ 
ing  the  reconstruction.  The  committee  is  a.s  follows :  T. 
C.  Atkeson,  West  Virginia ;  S.  .1.  Lowell,  New  York ; 
Louis  .1.  Taber,  Ohio;  William  .1.  Thompson,  Maine; 
L.  H.  Wright,  Indiana ;  John  C.  Ketchem,  Michigan ; 
C.  E.  Spence,  Oregon ;  Barton  Needham,  Kansas,  and 
C.  C.  King,  Oklahoma.  Accepting  an  invitation  ex¬ 
tended  by  Cornell  University,  the  Grangers  in  session 
went  to  Ithaca  by  automobile  Monday  morning.  They 
were  shown  through  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  entertained  at  luncheon,  and  returned  to  Syracuse 
late  in  the  day. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. — Tuesday  morning 
the  business  sessions  were  resumed  and  were  continued 
tintil  the  adjournment  on  Friday.  The  peace  committee 
said  it  is  our  first  duty  to  see  that  our  hospitals  are 
equipped  to  care  for  our  wounded  soldiers  properly,  and 
also  that  our  Allies  escape  as  far  as  possible  the  differ¬ 
ing  and  destitution  that  follow  war.  and  also  the  morals 
of  the  soldiers  be  carefully  guarded  during  the  time  of 
demobilization  and  enforced  idleness.  The  plan  of  the 
league  of  nations,  it  was  said,  is  an  old  Grange  policy 
which  is  now  to  be  worked  out.  When  peace  is  actually 
established  it  will  be  time  to  consider  the  welfare  of 
the  Central  nations  we  have  been  at  war  with,  who  have 
committed  every  crime  against  state  and  international 
laws.  Following  this  report  the  woman’s  suffrage  reso¬ 
lution  was  unanimously  adopted,  asking  the  Senate  im¬ 
mediately  to  pass  the  Federal  suffrage  amendment, 
which  is  now  lacking  two-thirds  majority  by  its  recent 
action.  The  pure  food  committee  next  reported,  and 
asked  that  the  Grange  still  remain  on  record  in  recom¬ 
mending  that  purity  of  foods  be  maintained,  and  there 
be  no  substitution  or  articles  that  reduce  their  value  as 
nutrients,  or  are  injurious  to  health. 

DAYLIGHT  SAVING  LAW.— ,The  resolution  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  continuance  next  year  of  the  daylight  saving  law 
was  introduced.  The  farmers  declare  that  the  daylight 
.saving  law  as  practiced  during  the  last  Summer  hurt 
them  greatly.  They  claim  that  the  morning  dew  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  doing  much  work  about  the  farm  until 
eight  or  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  by  the  right  time, 
and  that  when  the  clock  is  turned  forward  an  hour  the 
men  come  to  work  an  hour  earlier  by  the  sun ;  it  means 
they  are  on  the  farm  when  their  efforts  are  little  needed. 
In  the  afternoon  the  men  quit  an  hour  earlier  by  the 
sun.  and  this  hour  cannot  be  spared.  “The  hands  of  the 
clock  are  right  where  they  should  be  now,  and  we  want  to 
keep  them  there,”  said  one  of  the  Grange  members.  It 
was  admitted  that  the  extra  hour  of  daylight  in  the 
evening  helped  city  men  to  some  extent  by  giving  them 
an  hour  more  in  their  war  gardens.  It  cut  the  farmer 
an  hour  short,  though,  on  his  help.  That  hour  on  the 
big  farms  will  help  the  country  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  hour  of  the  city  men  in  the  war  gardens.  The  help 
the  war  gardeners  gave  in  solving  the  food  question  last 
Summer  was  appreciatetl,  but  the  farmer  must  be  pro¬ 
tected.  This  daylight  saving  law  now  lengthens  the  damp, 
dewy  hours  of  the  morning  when  hay  cannot  be  cut, 
crops  cultivated,  or  such  work  be  done,  and  it  shortens 
the  closing  hours  which  are  the  best  for  farm  work.  On 
the  big  farms  today  men  have  to  be  hired  for  a  nine  or 
10-hour  day.  just  the  same  as  the  factory  man  does.  He 
comes  to  work  at  six  or  seven  o’clock,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  cannot  be  worked  after  hours  any  more  than 
can  the  factory  man.  Farmers  cannot  afford  to  lo.se  the 
afternoon  hour.  w.  ii.  .j. 
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December  7,  1918 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

To  the  Christ  Child 

You  little  children,  in  whose  eyes 

I'lie  undiinmed  light  of  heaven  glowe ; 
Whose  di’eains  are  bright  of  I’aradise ; 

Whos<*  thoughts  are  whiter  than  the 
snows  ; 

From  holy  lips  and  iindefilcd  _ 

Ilreathe  vour  soft  prajers  like  Christ 
the  Child. 

And  you  whose  thinning  locks  are  sprent 

With  unreturning  Autumn’s  Time  ; 
Whose  forms,  like  wind-worn  trees,  are 
bent 

Beneath  the  heavy  storms  of  time ; 

Take  Christ  the  Child  to  be  your  guide 
I’ast  the  dim  shoal  where  shadows  bide. 

O  saving  hands!  O  Thou  that  hcai« 

An  earthly  mother’s  lullabies; 

Who  sharest  all  our  doubts  and  fears; 

Whose  bosom  trembles  to  our  sighs; 
Teach  us  Thy  gospel  i)ure  and  mild  ; 
Make  us  like  Thee,  O  Christ  the  Child. 

— Credit  Lost. 

* 

A  RECKXT  inquirer  asks  how  to  can 
spare-rib.  As  canned  meat  is  usually  put 
up  without  bone,  while  the  spare-rib  has 
more  bone  than  meat,  it  does  not  seem 
very  economical  for  canning ;  there  would 
certainly  be  a  lot  of  waste  space.  How¬ 
ever,  it  may  be  that  others  have  canned 
it,  and  are  able  to  offer  an  opinion.  We 
think  spare-rib  is  at  its  best  when  freshly 
roasted.  Its  season  is  sometimes  pro¬ 
longed  by  putting  in  a  light  pickle,  like 
ham.  but  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  keep  long  in  a  stronger  pickle,- 
like  salt  pork.  The  pickled  spare-rib  is 
boiled  with  greens.  Roast  pork  is  canned, 
but  the  bone  is  removed ;  as  a  rule  the 
meat  is  browned,  then  put  in  the  cans, 
lu  one  method  a  stock  made  by  boiling 
bones  and  pigs’  feet  until  the  liquid  will 
form  a  jelly  when  cold,  is  poured  over  the 
browned  meat,  which  is  then  processed  in 
the  cans. 

IS 

To  many  of  us  the  war  period  has 
meant  greater  self-denial,  rather  than 
greater  thi'ift,  for  people  who  are  always 
frugal  cannot  be  much  more  so  Avithout 
personal  deprivation.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  people  learned  to  save, 
who  had  never  saved  bef()re.  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  those  living  in  the  cities 
and  towns.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that 
women  in  the  United  States  have  learned 
to  cook  more  carefully,  and  to  secure 
better  results  from  their  materials,  and 
we  believe  this  is  true.  The  discussion 
of  food  saving,  and  the  many  recipes  sent 
out  by  State  and  National  food  authori¬ 
ties,  have  given  moi-e  pride  in  cooking, 
and  in  securing  better  results  from  given 
materials.  We  think  our  younger  women, 
especially,  feel  a  greater  interest  in  cook¬ 
ing  than  ever  before.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  our  young  men  who  have  been  over¬ 
seas  will  come  back  yearning  for  Ameri¬ 
can  cooking,  but  they  would  be  more  than 
human  if  they  did  not  tell  the  home  cooks 
Avhat  wonderful  dishes  they  had  eaten  in 
France,  and  also  what  toothsome  results 
were  obtained  from  the  limited  materials. 

(^AN  any  of  our  readers  give  a  tested 
recipe  for  “ham  bologna”  sausage?  The 
ordinary  recipes  given  for  bologna  call 
for  a  proportion  of  three-fifths  beef  to 
two-fifths  pork,  and  are  smoked  before 
boiling.  We  are  told  in  a  Government 
bulletin  that  the  beef  should  be  “cured”  ; 
that  is,  choi)ped,  salted,  and  stood  aside 
for  3()  to  48  hours,  as  it  will  not  keej) 
well  if  filled  into  skins  without  this  cur¬ 
ing.  Other  recipes  say  noUiing  of  this 
preliminai'y  curing.  If  high-grade  bo¬ 
lognas  can  be  made  on  the  farm  in  con¬ 
nection  with  butchering,  we  should  like  to 
have  some  experience,  giving  recipe,  meth¬ 
ods,  cooking  and  smoking.  A  farmer  who 
butchers  both  beef  and  pork  has  material 
for  making  better  sausage  than  that  com¬ 
mercially  made  from  “bologna  cows.” 


Furnace  Alarm  Clock  and  Coal  Gas 

A  few  years  ago  some  alarm  clock  de¬ 
vices  were  mentioned  in  the  “Woman’s 
I’age”  by  which  the  draft  of  the  furnace 
would  be  automatically  turned  on  at  any 
time  for  Avbich  the  alarm  was  set.  This, 
however,  necessitates  putting  on  an  extra 
supply  of  coal  at  night,  and  we  have  been 
greatly  annoyed  by  a  house  full  of  coal 
gas.  In  one  person  it  caused  a  cough  so 
persistent  that  .she  had  to  go  away.  The 
cough  ceased  immediately,  and  the  cause 
was  traced  to  the  coal  gas.  We  have 
remedied  this  lately  by  putting  on  the 
draft  for  about  10  minutes  after  putting 
on  the  coal,  before  closing  it  up  for  the 
night.  DOBBS. 


Christmas  Recipes 

Roast  Turkey  with  a  Blanket. — Select 
a  plump  young  turkey  and  clean  carefully 
at  least  one  day  before  cooking.  Allow’  at 
least  20  minutes  to  the  pound  in  a  well- 
heated  oven.  Pour  in  enough  hot  w'ater 
to  keep  it  from  burning  to  the  pan,  and 
baste  often.  Stuff  the  turkey  in  any  Avay 
that  is  liked  by  the  family,  but  do  not 
season  so  highly  that  the  real  turkey 
flavor  is  hidden.  An  hour  before  dinner 
make  the  blanket,  w’hich  is  a  baking  pow¬ 
der  biscuit  crust  made  rather  stiff  and 
with  less  shortening  and  baking  pow’der 
than  for  biscuit.  Roll  out  about  oue- 


fotirth  inch  thick  and  spread  carefully 
all  over  the  turkey.  This  keeps  in  the 
juices  and  makes  it  very  tender.  Baste 
often,  keeping  enough  w’ater  in  the  pan 
,so  there  will  be  enough  for  gravy.  Gut 
blanket  into  nice  pieces  and  serve  with 
the  turkey. 

Christmas  Stew’ed  Goose. — A  stewed 
goose  can  be  made  to  serve  more  persons 
than  it  does  in  the  ordinary  w’ay  of  roast¬ 
ing.  Clean  goose  the  day  before  you  wish 
to  cook  it,  rub  it  Avith  salt,  pepper  and 
ground  ginger.  Cut  off  Avings,  legs,  neck, 
and  cut  the  rest  into  pieces.  Place  in  a 
saucepan,  barely  covering  Avith  Avater ; 
add  a  feAV  Avhole  black  iieppers,  a  bay 
leaf,  a  sliced  onion,  tAvo  tablespoons  of 
canned  tomatoes,  a  few  celer.v  tops,  a 
bunch  of  parsley  and  a  small  clove  of 
garlic.  I>et  goose  cook  .sloAvly  for  four 
hours.  When  tender,  thicken  gravy  Avith 
a  tablespoon  of  flour. 

Stewed  Che.stnuts. — Pour  boiling  water 
on  a  (|uart  of  chestnuts.  Take  skin  off. 
Put  them  in  a  stCAA-pan  and  pour  OA’cr 
them  a  good  pint  of  beef  stock.  Cut  up 
an  apple  and  put  in.  Season  with  pepper 
and  salt.  When  soft  serve  Avith  the  roast 
turkey  or  the  Christmas  bird. 

Christmas  Nut  Soup. — One  large  onion, 
two  canned  tomatoes,  one  tablespoon 
of  peanut  butter,  one  cup  of  soaked  entire 
Avheat  bread  crumbs.  Di.ssolve  nut  but¬ 
ter  in  a  little  water.  If  liked,  curry  pow’¬ 
der  may  be  added.  For  ordinary  taste 
Avhen  flavoring  Avith  curry  powder  use 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


and  Small  Women,  aoiiO.  Gii'l!s..I)ress, 
10  to  IS  years.  0  to  12  years.  Price 
Price  15  cents.  15  cents. 


much  less  thau  the  recipes  for  curried 
dishes  call  for;  in  this  a  scant  teaspoon- 
ful  dissolved  in  a  tablespoon  of  water. 
Boil  for  40  minutes,  take  from  the  fire 
and  put  through  a  coarse  strjiiner.  The 
result  is  a  brown  soup,  thick  as  cream. 

Oyster  Croquettes  with  Roast  Turkey. 
— Place  tAvo  tablespoons  of  butter  in  a 
saucepan ;  AA’hen  melted,  stir  in  three 
tablespoons  of  flour,  and  when  blended  stir 
in  a  pint  of  hot  milk ;  season  Avith  salt 
and  pepper  and  carefully  stir  in  a  cup 
of  ovsters  Avhich  are  cooked  in  their  OAvn 
liquor.  Spread  two  inches  thick  on  a 
buttered  plate,  and  Avhen  cool  form  into 
rolls;  roll  in  cracker  crumbs  and  beaten 
egg,  R'y  a  delicate  brown  in  hob  fat,  drain 
and  surround  the  turkey  with  them. 

Christmas  Southern  Baked  Ham. — 
Scrub  a  six-pound  ham,  cover  with  Avater 
to  Avhich  has  been  added  a  pint  of  sweet 
milk.  I,et  stand  over  night.  Drain  and 
boil  for  tAvo  hours,  then  remove  the  tough 
skin,  Stick  one  dozen  cloves  over  the  lop 
of  ham,  make  a  soft  paste  of  one  pint 
flour,  and  enough  Avater  to  handle  it 
easily.  Cover  the  ham  Avhere  the  skin 
Avas  Avith  this  paste,  put  in  the  baking 
pan  with  one  quart  of  the  stock  in  Avhich 
it  Avas  boiled  and  one-fourth  cup  broAA’n 
sugar.  Bake  three  hours.  Baste  several 
times.  About  one  hour  before  it  is  done 
pinch  the  crust  in  a  number  of  places  and 
baste. 

Diced  Turnips. — Pare,  slice  and  cut  in 
dice  an  inch  square,  boil  till  nearly  done 
in  as  little  Avater  as  possible  to  one  quart 
of  turnips,  add  one  tablespoon  of  sugar, 
salt  to  make  as  palatable.  When  they  are 
boiled  as  dry  as  possible,  add  three  spoons 
of  cream  and  a  beaten  egg,  and  serve. 

(^elery  Croquettes. — One  cup  mashed 
potato,  three-fourths  cup  fiuely  sliced 


AN  INIERESTING  SHORT  STORY 


We  cannot  prepare  any  better  advertisement  for 

GOM-BA  ULT'S 

CAUSTIC  "BALSAM 

than  the  folloAving  voluntary  testimonial  from  a  man  who  stands 
very  high  in  all  business  and  social  circles  where  he  is  known: 


GOMBAULT’S  CAUSTIC  BALSAIVf  has  had  a  steady,  reliable 
sale  in  France,  where  it  is  made,  for  forty-five  years.  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  with  only  moderate  advertising,  it  has  had  an  increasing  sale  for  thirty- 
five  years.  The  demand  is  produced  strictly  by  its  merits.  Price  $1.75  per  bottb. 
Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  Parcel  Post  on  receipt  of  price.  Guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction.  For  further  particulars  and  imlimited  testimonials,  address 

The  Lawrence- Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Soh  Proprietors  and  Distributors  for  the  U.  S  and  Canada 


No.  2131  Wyoming  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C., 
November  26,  1917. 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co., 

Dear  Sirs:-1  have  had  GOMBAULT’S  CAUSTIC 
BALSAM  constantly  in  my  home  for  thirty-three 
years  and  have  used  it  for  a  large  number  of.  ani¬ 
mal  and  human  ailments.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
effective,  reliable  and  economical  medical  prepara¬ 
tion  that  I  have  ever  known.  Its  persistent  use 
for  chronic  rheumatism,  lumbago,  neuritis  and 
kindred  troubles  bring  sure  relief.  For  sore  throat, 
pains  in  chest  and  acute  cramps  it  penetrates  and 
relieves  pain.  For  mosquito  bites,  bee  stings  and 
bites  of  all  other  vermin  it  instantly  stops  all  irri¬ 
tation.^  For  itching  between  the  toes  and  on 
limbs,  it  is  an  instantaneous  cure.  For  fresh  cuts, 
wounds  and  old  sores,  it  eliminates  all  danger  from 
Uood  poisoning  and  hastens  a  cure.  A  few  drops 
of  CAUSTIC  BAI^AM  is  more  effective  than  half 
a  bottle  of  any  other  application  that  I  know  of. 
Truly  yours.  M.  J.  LAWRENCE. 


Yes,  Sir! 
You  CAN 

Save  Money!’ 


,.^Del  Dane 
1  “The  Old  Stove 
'M;  ‘  Master” 


Forget 

“high 


prices 


Send  me  a  postal  and 
get  this  book.  I’m  smashing 
prices  this  year  on  Kalamazoo 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Furnaces,  Gas 
Ranges  and  Kitchen  Kabinets 

Write  Today 

that’s  the  way  to  get  the  whole 
story.  Save  a  smashing  big  lot  of 
money.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.ll4  . 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Manufacturers 

KALAMAZOO  MICHIGAN 


AKdd&meLZ^ 

D  ir(^t  to 


1  Valuable 

Information 

You  will  find  valuable  information 
in  the  following  booklets — they 
are  based  on  the  latest  and  best 
medical  knowledge. 

Nujol  Laboratories 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  (NEW  JERSEY) 

50  Broadway,  New^  Y  ork 

Send  me  without  charge  the  booklet  checked 

1 — 1  "THIRTY  FEET  OF  DANGER" 

1 _ 1  Constipation-auto-intoxication  in  adults 

1 — 1  "AS  THE  TWIG  IS  BENT” 

1 _ 1  Constipation  in  infancy  and  childhood 

1 — 1  "THE  DAYS  THAT  GO  BEFORE” 

1 _ 1  Constipation  in  pregnancy  and  nursing 

1 — 1  "WAGES  OF  NEGLECT” 

1 _ 1  Constipation  os  a  cause  of  piles 

1 — ]  "AS  THE  SHADOWS  LENGTHEN” 

1 _ 1  Constipation  in  old  age 

- 

WELL  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

1  Write  for  Circular 

■WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  Stale  S».,  |ftgca.  N.  V- 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  th'  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 


Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Faint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


GRIMM’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 


What  the  GRIM5I  EVAPORATOR  has  done  for  others— 
itwill  do  for  you— fast  and  shallow  boiling  and  the  siphon, 
which  clarities  the  liquid,  produces  (QUALITY.  We  will 
start  you  on  the  road  to  DiRger  profits  by  eivingr  you  the  benefit  of 
our  experience  and  particulars  about  the  BEST  APPARATUS  made. 
Prices  for  PURE  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  are  hieher.  The  supply  is  ex- 

haustcd*-tne  demand 
is  increasinpr  rapidly. 
Our  COMPL^ELY 
EQUIPPED  EVAP¬ 
ORATOR  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  quality 
of  MAPLE  SYRUP. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Ask  for  catalog 
*\B "  and  state 
number  ot  trees 
you  tap. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


FAMOUS  HOTEL  BLEND 

COFFEE 

DIFFERENT  FROM  ORDINARY  COFFEES 

In  5-Ibs.  Lots  or  Over  ^ 

From  Wholesaler  Direct  ■  B..  * 

Bean  or  Ground  ID- 

CJ  We’re  acccptinj?  orders  from  families  direct  for  this 
remarkable  blend,  used  by  leading  N.  Y.  Hotels 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 
0  Lbs.Del.P'ree  300  Miles.'*10  Lbs.  Del.  Free  1000  Miles 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. ,  233-239  Washington  St. ,  New  York 

Established  78  Years 


Fanners,  Attention 

1st— Are  you  using  Grange  Exchange  Feeds 
and  Grains? 

2nd  Do  you  know  that  we  are  offering  mixed 
feeds  that  contain  no  by-products  ? 

3rd — The  Exchange  State  Brands  of  fertilizers 
are  registered  and  with  the  guaranteed 
analysis  we  can  assure  you  High  Quality 
and  Lowest  possible  price. 

4th — We  have  closed  contracts  with  reliable 
firms  to  supply  you  with  High  Quality 
Farm  and  Garden  Seeds,  Spraying  Mate¬ 
rials,  Silos,  Sowing  Machines  and  we  can 
supply  you  with  anything  else  you  want. 
Write  for  information. 

New  York  Graage  Exchange,  Inc. 

308  South  Salina  Sfrfec!  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L,  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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celery,  one  to  one-and-a-half  teaspoon 
blitter,  two  tablespoons  chopped  nuts,  not 
too  fine,  a  little  salt.  Do  not  cook  celery. 
Mix  all  ingredients  while  potato  is  hot, 
cool,  shape,  cover  with  egg  and  crumbs, 
stand  in  a  cool  place  until  ready  to  bake. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oven  10  minutes  or  until 
croquettes  begin  to  crack  and  are  a  deli¬ 
cate  brown. 

Potato  Ribbons. — Wash  and  peel  half 
a  dozen  large  potatoes,  let  them  lie  in 
cold  water  for  a  few  minutes.  Cut  them 
into  ribbons  round  and  round  like  an 
apple  and  keep  the  strips  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  one  width.  They  must  not  be 
too  thin  or  thcj'  will  break.  Fry  them  in 
deep  hot  fat  until  they  are  lightly 
broiyned.  Drain  them  on  a  wire  sieve. 
Sprinkle  a  little  pepper  and  salt  over 
them.  Serve  on  a  hot  dish.  Fry  about 
10  minutes.  iielen  a.  lyman. 


An  Attractive  Camisole 

Make  two  strips  of  insertion  long 
enough  to  reach  from  front  (over  the 
shoulder)  to  back  waist  line.  Then  make 
a  shorter  strip  for  the  back,  as  seen  in 
lower  picture.  The  camisole  or  corset  cov- 


Front  of  Camisole 

er  is  made  on  the  straight.  Roll  the  edges 
of  material,  sewing  on  the  insertion  at 
the  same  time.  Hand  embroidery  was 
used  on  each  linen  square.  Any  matei-ial 
liked  may  be  used,  if  one  has  not  so  much 
time  to  devote,  but  hand  embroidery 
always  adds  to  the  beauty  of  a  garment, 
suggesting  luxury.  When  all  is  attached, 
fit  to  waist  measure  tape  and  finish  with 
narrow  edging  crocheted. 

Ch.  5,  tr.  in  3  sp.,  ch.  5,  tr.  in  3d  sp. 
Continue  all  around  edges,  indudiiig  arm¬ 
holes. 

Second  Row. — Ch.  5  d.  in  top  of  pre¬ 
vious  5  ch.  Repeat. 

Third  Row. — Ch.  5,  2  tr.  in  .5  ch.  loop 
all  around. 

Fourth  Row. — Ch.  .5  d.  in  5  ch.  loop. 
Repeat. 

h''ifth  Row. — 1  d.  p.,  4  d.  in  each  5  ch. 
loop. 

r.ace  with  narrow  baby  ribbon  of  one’s 
favorite  color,  or  pure  white. 

h'ilet  Insertion  for  Corset  Cover : 

Chain  45  st. 

First  Row. — Treble  in  6th  st.  from 


Bach  of  Camisole 


hook,  ch.  2  tr.  in  next ;  repeat. 

Second  Row.^ — 7  sp.,  Ihl.,  7  sp. 

Third  Row. — 6  sp.,  3  bl.,  .3  sp. 

Fourth  Row. — 5  sp.,  2  bl.,  1  sp.,  2  bl., 
5  sp. 

Fifth  Row. — 4  sp.,  2  bl.,  1  sp.,  1  bl.,  1 
sp..  2  bl.,  4  sp. 

Sixth  Row. — 3  sp.,  2  bl.,  1  sp.,  1  bl.,  1 
sp..  1  bl.,  1  sp.,  2  bl.,  3  sp. 

Seventh  Row. — 2  sp.,  2  bl.,  1  sp.,  1  bl., 
1  sp.,  1  bl.,  1  sp.,  1  bl.,  1  sp.,  2  bl.,  1  sp. 

Eighth  Row. — t  sp.,  2  bl.,  1  sp.,  1  bl., 
sp..  1  bl.,  1  sp.,  1  ep.,  2  bl.,  2  sp. 

Ninth  Row. — 2  sp.,  2  bl.,  1  sp.,  1  bl.,  1 
1  sp.,  1  bl.,  1  sp..  1  bl.,  1  sp.,  2  bl.,  2  sp. 

Tenth  Row. — 3  sp.,  2  bl.,  1  sp.,  1  bl., 
1  sp.,  1  bl.,  1  sp.,  2  bl.,  3  sp. 

Eleventh  Row.— 4  sp.,  2  bl.,  1  sp.,  1  bl., 
1  sp.,  2  bl.,  4  sp. 

Twelfth  Row. — 5  sp.,  2  bl.,  1  sp.,  2  bl., 
5  sp. 

Thirteenth  Row. — 6  sp.,  2  bl.,  1  sp.,  2 
bl..  6  sp. 

Fourteenth  Row. — 6  sp.,  3  bl.,  6  sp. 

Fifteenth  Row.— 7  sp.,  1  bl.,  7  sp.  Re¬ 
peat  to  desired  length. 

I  sp.  is  tr.  in  stitch  miss  2  st.,  tr.  in. 
next,  etc.  1  bl.  is  tr.  in  stitch  tr.  in  next 
3  tr.,  etc.  GEBTBUDE  SHOCKEY. 

Ohio. 


Desserts  Without  Sugar 

_  The  substitutes  for  white  sugar  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  classes: 

1.  Honey,  which  is  nearly  as  sweet  as 
.sugar.  Use  one  cup  in  recipes  calling  for 
one  cup  of  sugar  and  one-fourth  cup  less 
liquid  for  each  cup  of  sugar. 

2.  Maple  sugar,  which  is  sweeter  than 
white  sugar. 

3.  Corn  syrup,  which  is  less  sweet  than 
•sugar  and  requires  one  and  one-fourth 
cups  to  equal  one  cup  of  sugar,  with  the 
same  lessening  of  the  liquid. 

4.  Conservation  syrup,  which  is  made 
of  two  and  two-thirds  cups  honey,  two 
cups  maple  syrup  and  one  and  one-third 
cups  of  corn  syrup.  Mix  together  thor¬ 
oughly  and  use  one  scant  cup  in  all  reci¬ 
pes  (except  cake)  in  which  one  cup  of 
sugar  is  called  for.  (Boston  Cooking 
School. ) 

5.  Molasses,  for  gingerbreads,  etc. 

6. _  Sweet  fruits,  such  as  dates,  prunes, 
raisins  (which  contain  enough  sugar  of 
themselves  to  sweeten  most  dishes),  figs 
(which  are  one  of  nature’s  best  laxatives) 
and  pineapple  (of  great  benefit  because 
of  its  mineral  salts). 

7.  Vegetables,  such  as  carrots,  sweet 
potato  and  squash. 

We  rhay  want  white  sugar,  but  for 
some  time  the  prospects  are  that  we  will 
have  to  be  content  with  some  of  the  above 
substitutes.  Try  them  in  your  own  fa¬ 
vorite  dessert  recipes,  or  use  some  of  the 
following  and  prove  to  yourself  that  they 
are  better  than  “just  as  good.” 

Apple  Tapioca. — Pare  and  quarter  six 
tart  apples.  _  Place  them  in  a  baking  dish 
and  cover  with  one  cup  of  corn  syrup,  a 
little  salt  and  cinnamon.  Cook  for  15 
minutes  three-fourths  cup  of  tapioca  and 
one  quart  of  hot  water  in  a  double  boiler. 
Pour  over  apples  and  bake  until  they  are 
soft.  Serve  with  milk  or  cream. 

Brown  Betty. — Into  a  welFbuttered 
baking  dish  put  a  layer  of  finely  crumbed 
bread  and  then  a  layer  of  sliced  apples. 
Over  the  apples  put  one  teaspoon  of  cin¬ 
namon  and  three-fourth  tablespoon  of 
dark  corn  syrup.  Add  another  layer  of 
crumbs  and  one  of  apples,  with  spice  and 
syrup.  Cover  all  with  buttered  crumbs, 
pour  over  one-half  to  one  cup  of  hot 
water,  according  to  the  apples,  and  bake 
in  the  oven  until  the  apples  are  tender. 

Indian  Pudding. — Pour  five  cups  of 
scalded  milk  slowly  on  one-third  cup  of 
corn  meal  and  cook  in  a  double  boiler  20 
minutes.  Add  one-half  cup  of  molasses, 
one  teaspoon  of  salt  and  one  teaspoon  of 
ginger;  pour  into  a  buttered  baking  dish 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  for  two  hours  ; 
serve  with  cream.  If  baked  too  rapidly 
it  will  not  whey. 

Eggless  Plum  Pudding. — One  cup  bread 
crumbs,  two  cups  barley  flour,  four  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon 
cloves,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  cup 
chopped  suet,  one  cup  seeded  raisin,  one 
chopped  apple,  one  cup  of  molasses,  one 
cup  milk,  one-half  teaspoon  salt.  Mix 
the  dry  ingredients  thoroughly,  add  the 
suet  and  the  prepared  fruit,  and  gradually 
the  molasses  and  milk,  stirring  continu¬ 
ally.  Pour  in  well-greased  mold  and  steam 
two  and  one-half  hours. 

Pineapple  Tapioca.  —  Cook  one-fourth 
cup  of  pearl  tapioca  and  one  pint  of  hot 
water  in  a  double  boiler  until  clear.  Add 
one-fourth  teaspoon  of  salt  and  one  cup 
of  pineapple.  Sweeten  to  taste  with  corn 
syrup  or  honey.  Serve  hot. 

Lemon  Jelly. — Two  cups  boiling  water, 
one  and  one-half  cups  crystal  corn  syrup, 
one-half  cup  lemon  juice,  two  tablespoons 
gelatin,  one-half  cup  cold  water.  Soak 
gelatin  in  cold  watei',  dissolve  in  boiling 
Vater,  strain  and  add  sweetening  and 
lemon  juice.  Turn  into  mold  and  chill. 

Grape  Sherbet. — One  teaspoon  gelatin, 
one  tablespoon  cold  water,  three-fourths 
cup  grape  juice,  one  cup  corn  syrup,  two 
tablespoons  lemon  juice,  one-half  cup 
water.  Soak  gelatin  in  one  tablespoon  of 
cold  water,  dissolve  it  in  boiling  syrup  and 
water.  Let  mixture  cool,  add  grape 
juice  and  lemon  and  freeze. 

Baked  Custard. — One  quart  of  milk, 
three-fourths  cup  corn  syrup,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  salt,  three  eggs,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla.  Scald  the  milk,  add  the 
.syrup  and  salt.  Stir  into  the  eggs,  which 
are  slightly  beaten.  Add  vanilla.  Pour 
into  custard  cups,  set  in  pan  of  hot  water 
and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  15  to 
25  minutes.  The  custard  is  done  when  a 
sharp-pointed  knife  inserted  into  it  comes 
out  clean. 

Honey  Cookies. — One  egg,  one-fourth 
cup  of  honey,  one  tablespoon  melted  fat, 
one-half  cup  of  rye  flour,  one-fourth  cup 
of  white  flour,  three-fourths  teaspoon  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one- 
fourth  cup  of  chopped  raisins,  one-fourth 
cup  of  chopped  nuts.  Beat  the  egg  until 
light,  add^the  honey  slowly,  and  the  melt¬ 
ed  fat.  Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients  and 
add  slowly  to  the  first  mixture ;  then  add 
the  nuts  and  raisins.  Drop  from  a  spoon 
on  a  greased  pan  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  about  20  minutes. 

Honey  Fruit  Cake. — Four  eggs,  five 
cups  flour,  two  cups  honey,  one  butter 
substitute,  one  cup  sweet  milk,  three  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  one  pound  raisins, 
one  pound  currants,  one  teaspoon  each  of 
cloves,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg.  Put  in 
prepared  cake  tin  and  bake  in  a  slow 
oven. 

Honey  Icing. — White  of  one  egg,  four 
tablespoons  of  strained  clover  honey,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  lemon  extract.  Cook  the 
honey  in  a  saucepan  until  it  forms  a  ball 
in  cold  water.  Pour  slowly  over  the  stiffly 
beaten  egg  white,  whipping  until  cool. 
Add  lemon  and  spread  on  cake. 

MBS.  F.  W.  STILLMAN. 


Tor  Many  lib  | 
and  Complaints 
^Musterole 

In  grandma’s  day  many 
an  illness  was  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  the  prompt  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  stinging,  burning 
mustard  plaster. 


^^That^s  Relief  for  My 
Rheumatic  Aches  ^  * 


But  mother  uses  Musterole.  It 
has  all  the  virtues  of  the  old-time 
mustard  plaster  without  the  fuss, 
muss  or  blister. 

For  little  Bobbie’s  croup,  for 
Betty’s  sore  throat,  for  grandma’s 
rheumatism  or  father’s  lumbago — 
for  the  family’s  colds  and  for 
many  other  ills  and  complaints 
mother  resorts  to  ever-helpful 
Musterole. 

When  there  is  the  sign  of  a 
cough,  down  comes  theMusterole 
jar  from  the  medicine  shelf. 

A  little  of  this  clean,  white 
ointment  is  rubbed  on  the  chest 
or  throat.  It  penetrates  way  down 
deep  under  the  skin,  and  gener¬ 
ates  a  peculiar  heat  which  routs 
out  that  disturbing  congestion. 

Strangely  enough  Musterole 
feels  warm  only  a  moment  or 
two  after  you  apply  it.  The  first 
tingle^  and  glow  is  followed  al¬ 
most  immediately  by  a  soothing, 
delightful  coolness. 

Musterole  is  made  with  oil  of 
mustard  and  a  few  home  simples. 

Try  it  for  coughs  and  colds  (it 
often  prevents  pneumonia),  bron¬ 
chitis,  sore  throat,  stiff  neck, 
neuralgia,  headache,  rheumatism, 
lumbago,  pains  and  aches  of  the 
back,  and  sore  orstrained  muscles. 
Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
Musterole. 

30c  and  60c  jars;  hospital  size  $2.50. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS,  by 
AV .  A.Stockings  excellent  dai ry 
book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


Sloan’s  liniment  is  an  effective  counter- 
irritant  that  penetrates  to  the  affected 
part,  auithoiit  rubbing,  scatters  the  con¬ 
gestion,  and  promotes  a  nvarm,  comfortable 
relief.  Try  it  when  your  “bones  ache” 
and  you  feel  you  “can  hardly  stand  up 
any  longer.” 

For  more  than  37  years  Sloan’s  Liniment 
has  been  used  by  the  families  of  the  nation 
in  quickly  relieving  rheumatic  aches,  lum¬ 
bago,  neuralgia,  sciatica,  lame,  sore,  strained 
muscles,  bruises  and  other  pains  and  sprains. 


Put  up  in  convenient  bottles  in  three  sizes— 
the  larger  the  bottle  the  greater  the  econo¬ 
my.  Can  be  used  by  every  member  of  the 
family  with  assurance  of  gratifying  results. 


Sloans 

..  l.iM.im.ewt 
Kills  Pairv 


cnemicai  cioset.  More 
comfortablo,  healthful,  conveni¬ 
ent.  Takostheplaooof  all  outdoor 
toilets,  where  germs  breed.  Bo 
ready  for  the  long,  cold  winter. 
Have  a  warm,  sanitary,  comfort¬ 
able,  odorless  toilet  right  in  the 
house  anywhere  you  want  it.  Don’t 
go  out  in  the  cold.  A  boon  to 
invalids. 

GUARANTEED  ODORLESS 

The  germs  are  killed  by  a 
chemical  in  water  in  the 
container.  Empty  once  a 
month  as  easy  as  ashes. 
Closet  guaranteed.  Thirty 
days’  trial.  Ask  for  catalog 
and  price. 

BOWF.  .sanitary  MFQ.  CO. 

10213  Btb  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

WaBhstftnd— 
Hoc  and  Cold  Kunninir  Water 
Without  Flumbioe. 


Health — Comfort — Convenience 

Don’t  go  oDt  in  the  snow  or  nasty  weather  to  an 
unsightly,  germ-breeding,  disease-spreading, 
outdoor  privy.  No  more  colds,  rheumatism,  etc. 

Wolverine  Chemical  Toilet 

Endorsed  by  health  officials.  Odorless,  Sani¬ 
tary,  Germ  Proof.  No  water,  sewer  or 
cesspool.  Easy  to  install.  Upkeep  less 
than  cent  a  day.  Pays  for  itself  many  times 
in  a  year.  Thousands  in  use.  Price  remark¬ 
ably  low.  Write  for  free  book. 

Bail  Steel  Products  Co.,  212  HamSt.,Lansing,Mich. 


PERFECTION 

on.  HEATERS  A  ^Ihanqle'IradcMatk. 

Make  Cellar  Work 
Comfortable 

Don’t  work  in  a  damp,  chilly  cellar 
or  cold  room.  A  Perfection  Oil 
heater  replaces  numbing  cold  with 
cheery  warmth — not  alone  in  the 
cellar  but  all  over  the  house. 

Easy  to  carry;  smokeless,  odorless. 
Inexpensive  to  buy  and  use.  Gives 
8  hours  of  comfort  on  one  gallon 
of  SO-CO-NY  Oil. 

Sold  hardware  and  general  stores. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
OF  NEW  YORK 
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CONTINENTAL  VILLAGE  FARM 

Registered  Dairy  Short  Horn  Bulls 

FOR  SALE 


Olus . 

No. 

527,826 

Born  October 

17, 1916 

Chrysostom  . . . 

a 

527,825 

November  1, 1916 

Canopus . 

a 

558,425 

January 

28, 1917 

Oscawana . 

a 

558,426 

February  10, 1917 

Harvey  Birch. . . 

a 

655,198 

(( 

January 

26, 1918 

Cosmo . 

i6 

697,625 

ii 

April 

8, 1918 

Clinton . 

683,815 

ii 

April 

11, 1918 

OLUS  wa.s 

lionght  in  dam  fr 

om  D.  T. 

Barnard. 

A  J  1,14  XA  A  -  ,  X.  vt  W  VV  W  X-  X.  ^  -  v  j 

Otis,  Granville  Center,  Penn.  All  of  the  others  were 
sired  by  our  imported  Herd  Bull, 

GLENSIDE  ROYAL  STYLE,  No.  448,917 


Present  weight  2201  pounds. 

Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees  to  the  owner, 

STUYVESANT  FISH,  GARRISON,  N.  Y. 


SICK  ANIMALS 

“VET.**  BOOK  about  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  Poultry,  sent  free. 
Humphreys’  Veterinary  Medicines,  156 
William  Street,  New  York. 


&PoU 

EvU 


Fistula 

Approximately  10,000  cases  are 
Buccessfully  treated  each  year  With 


Fleming’s  Fistof  orm 


I' 

■  No  experience  necesBary:  eaaj^nd  elmi^e:  just  a  lit- 
H  tie  attention  every  fifth  day.  Prica  $2.50  a  bottle— 

■  your  money  refunded  If  Itfalla.  Send  for  free  copy  of 

■  FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 
H  Valuable  for  its  information  upon  diseawe  of  horaes 

and  cattle.  107  pafires,  67  illustratione.  Write  today. 

Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists  vvd«V  ui. 


MINERAL 


muse 

over 


HEAVE“ 


^  4  M  ■  I .  L  I  ■  1  ■  I  k'  I  V 


yeekfS 


WHa 


Booklet 

Free _ 

13  Package  guaranteed  to  give  eatisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1  Package  enfficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MiiEBAL  HEAVE  BEMEDT  CO-  461  Fourth  An-  Pittsburg.  Pa 


A  ^  Buys  the  New  Butterfly 

■  ■  BB  Junior  No.  2^.  Light  ran- 
■p  iaSm  ning,  easy  cleaning,  close 
—  skimming,  durable.  Cuaran- 

teed  a  lifetime  aroinst  de¬ 
fects  in  material  and  workmanship. 
Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  toNo.  8 

•n’nawet^^iK  TBlli  it*  own  eo*t  and 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  more  by  wbat  It  aavM 


ri2S,0Cllt 
''matin  au' 


.n  cream.  Poatal  brings  Free  catalog-folder  and  "direct-from- 
factory'*  offer.  Boy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.,  2171  IbrahiU  Wvd..  CHICAGO 


STORM  KING 

Horse  Blanket 

The  strongest,  warmest  and 
longest  wearing  medium- 
priced  square  blanket  made. 
Size  84  by  90  inches.  Beware 
of  imitations.  Make  sure  of 
getting  the  genuine  by  look¬ 
ing  for  the  5A  trademark. 

Ask  your  local  dealer. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  a  superior  line  of  5A  Motor  Robes 


cow  BOY 


SiJRE  HEATER 
^r  STOCK  TANKS 

WATER  imr 


Get  a  Heater  aarly.Writo  now  for  illustrated  circulars  and  dealer’s  name, 

THEWIL|^MFGjCOj^4^Sovanll^tjjJdENDOTAJUj. 


HELP  FEED  THE  WORLD 


Don’t  Waste  Grain;but  Save  it  and  Produce  more  Meat, 
Butter  and  Milk  by  warming  the  drinking  water  for 
your  stock  with  coal,  wood  or  cobs  with  a 

COW  BOY  TANK  HEATEH 

Quickest  to  heat;  strongest  draft;  adjustable  grates;  ashes 
removed  without  disturbing  fire;  keeps  fire  24  hours. 
Ak»*aliilAli*  Cafas  pays  for  itself  in  2  months  wim.4 
ADSOIUlGiy  OaiBj  cows;  Self-SlnWng;  can  be  used  m 
Wood,  Steel  or  Concrete  Tanks  of  any  size.  Most  reliable, 
practical,  efficient  and  dutiable  Tank  Heater  manufactured. 

“’Purchased  8  o7>our  Tank.  Heaters  last  W inter,  worked  very  aaU.f.c; 
torily  and  are  well  worth  their  cost.  Every  Stockman  should  use  one. 

W.  H.  Pew.  Prof,  of  Animal  Husbandry.  Iowa  State  College.  Ames.la.^ 

.  .  ■  .  .  sly y  ,  _  -  X.— .—  fit ^  A  JS  ...  a  WB  Q  T\  rl  /T  A  O I A  fl  mF 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  for  Pigs 

Is  the  following  a  good  ration  for  pigs? 
.\lfalfa  meal,  cornmeal  feed,  mixed  feed, 
bran  and  middlings.  I  feed  the  mixture 
made  into  a  slop  with  buttermilk  that  I 
buy  for  85  cents  per  40-quart  “.iug,”  as 
they  call  it.  Sometimes  milk  is  sour,  and 
again  it  is  pretty  good  buttermilk,  but  the 
pigs  seem  to  like  it  pretty  well.  I  am 
feeding  about  eight  pounds  of  the  grain 
and  28  pounds  of  the  milk  a  day,  giving 
green  stuff  from  the  garden  every  day. 
cornstalks  and  sweet  potato  vines  at  pres¬ 
ent  for  au  intermediate  feed.  Pigs  are 
always  hungry  and  looking  for  more. 
They  w'ere  May  pigs  and  now  weigh  about 
150  or  100  pounds  apiece.  F.  ir.  E. 

Massachusetts. 

Yon  cannot  afford  to  buy  Alfalfa  meal 
for  feeding  market  hogs.  There  might  be 
some  excuse  for  feeding  this  product  to 
mature  brood  sows,  but  here  again  the 
hay  would  be  far  more  economical.  “Corn- 
meal*’  feed  probably  means  a  lot  of  cheap 
screenings  or  sweepings  with  which  a  lit- 


It  is  coarse  and  woody,  irritates  the  in¬ 
testinal  tract,  and  often  does  cause 
blotches  on  the  skin.  It  is  low  in  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients,  high  in  fiber  and  not 
especially  palatable.  I  would  prefer  oat 
straw  for  horses,  especially  for  idle  horses, 
and  woiild  mix  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  with 
the  buckwheat  straw  for  cattle  or  work¬ 
ing  horses.  Then.  too.  I  should  include  .at 
least  15  per  cent  of  oil  meal  in  the  grain 
ration  feed,  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible 
blood  congestion.  The  buckwheat  can  be 
used  for  bedding  and  will  work  over  into 
useful  manure. 


Young  Farmers  and  Their  Live  Stock 

Mr.  C.  Davis  Miller  of  Maine  sent  us 
the  little  picture  shown  on  this  page.  He 
says  this  rejiresimts  two  little  Maine 
farmers  who  are  just  starting  out  in  busi¬ 
ness.  They  certainly  have  their  live  stock 
well  tamed,  and  that  will  he  tlie  founda¬ 
tion  of  good  growth.  The  war  prices  for 
pork,  and  the  difficulty  of  feeding  the  New 
England  people,  have  made  many  farmers 


A  Couple  of  TAttle  Maine  Farmers 


tie  cornmeal  has  been,  added.  It  costs 
quite  as  much  as  straight  cornmeal  and 
is  uow’here  near  as  useful.  For  pigs  there 
is  nothing  that  will  compare  with  corn¬ 
meal,  properly  supplemented  with  some 
such  protein  feed  as  tankage  or  peanut 
meal.  Clearly  it  would  be  more  advan¬ 
tageous  to  buy  whole  or  ground  grain  for 
feeding  hogs.  Bran  has  no  jilace  in  any 
ration  for  market  hogs  weighing  from  CO 
to  250  jiounds.  They  do  not  need  bulk ; 
the  ash  can  be  obtained  from  tankage  or 
Alfalfa  hay.  It  often  pays  to  give  bran 
to  brood  sows  just  iirevious  to  farrowing, 
but  even  then  ground  oats  are  more  desir¬ 
able. 

Skim-milk  or  buttermilk  at  one  cent 
per  quart  would  be  very  cheap  feed.  Even 
though  it  arrives  “soured  or  acid”  its 
feeding  value  is  not  impaii;ed,  but  the 
damage  is  done  by  feeding  it  sweet  one 
feed  and  then  sour  the  next.  Hold  it  all 
over  until  it  “sours”  and  the  irregularities 
will  bo  dispensed  with.  With  five  or  six 
pounds  of  milk  with  each  pound  of  grain 
fed  the  ration  wmulcj  be  much  relished  and 
I  would  feed  the  following,  assuming  that 
the  pigs  weigh  over  75  pounds  each : 

Corn  or  hominy  meal .  70  pounds 

Ground  oats .  lu  pounds 

White  middlings .  15  pounds 

100  pounds 

With  each  pound  of  this  grain  mix  five 
pounds  of  soured  milk  or  buttermilk  (the 
latter  is  to  be  preferred)  and  feed  the 
pigs  all  they  will  clean  up  with  relish. 
In  addition  let  them  have  either  Alfalfa 
hay  in  racks  or  Alfalfa  meal  (if  on  hand) 
during  the  middle  of  the  day. 

The  refuse  pi’oducts  would  be.st  be  used 
in  feeding  the  mature  animals,  since  mar¬ 
ket  pigs  do  not  require  green  feeds  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  They  should  always 
evidence  a  willing  appetite,  but  should 
not  “always  be  hungry.”  The  morning 
feed  ought  to  satisfy  them ;  so  had  the 
evening  feed.  Try  the  above  and  note  the 
results.  Be  sure  to  give  the  pigs  a  dry 
bed ;  keep  charcoal  and  salt  always  be¬ 
fore  them,  but  not  mixed  in  the  feed.  May 
pigs  ought  to  weigh  from  150  to  200 
pounds  by  November  1,  provided  they 
have  been  well  fed  and  constantly  grow¬ 
ing.  The  middlings  are  expensive ;  so  are 
the  oats,  but  from  the  tone  of  the  inquiry 
I  take  it  that  the  pigs  are  small  for  their 
age  and  they  will  require  some  wheat  or 
oa.t  feeds.  Cornmeal  and  buttermilk  alone 
make  au  ideal  fattening  ration. 

Feeding  Buckwheat  Straw 

I  have  a  lot  of  buckwheat.  Could  you 
give  me  any  analysis  of  the  straw?  Some 
seem  to  think  it  better  to  feed  than  oat 
straw  for  cows,  or  horses ;  others  claim 
it  will  give  horses  au  itchy  skin.  I  have 
silage  and  good  hay,  but  thought  with  the 
high  cost  of  feed  I  could  lessen  the  feed 
bill  by  feeding  some  straw.  I  have  plenty 
of  it.  G.  H.  15. 

Buckwheat  straw  does  not  make  a  very 
useful  roughage  for  either  cows  or  horses. 


in  that  region  increase  the  number  of  pigs 
on  their  farms.  This  is  good  work  and 
good  policy.  New  England,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  got  to  the  point  where  she  was 
producing  hardly  enough  pork  to  go  along* 
with  her  usual  supply  of  baked  beans, 
when  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  for 
the  New  England  fai-mers  to  pnKluce  at 
least  two-thirds  of  their  full  supply. 
These  two  little  farmers  are  certainly 
showing  the  way,  and  Ave  believe  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  year  or  two  there  Avill  be  a 
great  increuse  in  the  pig  population  of 
New  England. 


Breeding  for  Improvement ;  Heater  for 
Swill 

1.  Having  recently  bought  tAA'o  regis¬ 
tered  .Jerseys,  to  what  strain  should  I 
look  for  further  improvement  after  I  have 
bred  these  tAVO  for  a  Avhile?  Can  you  also 
tell  me  Avhat  young  sTock  from  these  two 
should  sell  for  as  registered  stock?  I 
have  never  handled  registered  stock  be¬ 
fore,  and  have  a  lot  to  learn.  2.  I  have 
also  bought  tAVO  I’egistered  Berkshire  pigs, 
but  am  not  yet  able  to  get  registry  papers. 

I  Avould  like  to  be  able  to  tell  something 
of  their  ancestors  and  talk  intelligently 
about  them.  3.  Can  you  tell  me  Avhere  I 
could  get  some  sort  of  a  lamp  for  'heating 
swill  kept  in  a  large  washtub  (galvanized 
iron)  so  as  to  keep  it  from  freezing,  say 
at  a  temperature  of  GO  to  100  degrees, 
when  the  temperature  of  outdoors  was  10 
degrees  beloAV  zero?  I  Avant  to  get  some¬ 
thing  that  I  cau  go  away  to  my  Avork 
and  leave  burning  till  I  return  Avithout 
running  any  risk  of  losing  the  insurance 
on  the  buildings,  and  that  Avould  not  re¬ 
quire  much  attention,  nor  Avas  A’ery  ex¬ 
pensive  to  operate.  I  thought  that  pos¬ 
sibly  thei-e  might  be  some  style  of  in¬ 
cubator  lamp  that  Avould  do  it.  P.  ir. 

Springvalo,  Me. 

1.  Without  additional  information  con¬ 
cerning  age,  individuality,  size  and  condi¬ 
tion,  it  Avould  be  mere  guesswork  to  estab¬ 
lish  values  on  this  stock  at  long  range. 
Neither  Avould  it  be  prudent  to  suggest 
blood  lines  that  Avould  increase  the  sell¬ 
ing  or  productive  value  of  the  progeny. 
A  purebi’ed  male,  descended  from  a  family 
noted  for  protluction  a.ud  individual  merit 
will  increase  the  value  of  many  of  our 
herds,  but  it  is  not  the  function  of  this 
department  to  boost  any  particular  line 
of  breeding.  Go  to  the  most  successful 
breeder  of  Jerseys  iu  your  county,  or  ad¬ 
joining  county,  ask  him  to  look  oA’er  your 
animals  and  advise  you  concerning  their 
value  and  also  concerning  such  additional 
specimens  as  yon  might  desire  to  add  to 
your  herd.  Keep  the  animals  growing 
and  gaining  in  size  and  Aveight  if  they  are 
immature,  and  if  mature  their  daily  or 
yearly  production  of  milk  or  butter  fat 
AA’iU  guide  you  iu  determining  their  pres¬ 
ent  Avorth  or  selling  value. 

2.  As  for  the  Berkshires,  it  would  be 
but  fair  for  the  seller  to  give  you  a  tabu- 

(Coutinued  ou  page  13G4) 
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SHEEP 


Sheep  Prices  Reduced 

During  the  Month  of  Nor.  will  sell  high  class  range 
bi  ed  yearling  ewes,  A  and  B  grades,  Si6.50,  others 
atSlS.  Send  for  circular  or  come  and  see  these 
ewes,  interstate  LIVESTOCK  CO.,  Inc.,  Selkirk,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Ten  Rambouillef  Ewes 

1  and  2  years  old.  Ten  Delaine  Ewes,  1  to  3  years  old.  Ten 
Franco  Ewes.  1  yr.  old.  .All  Recorded  and  shear  10  to  17  lbs. 
C.  O.  PATTRIDGE  &  .SONS,  -  Perry,  N.Y. 


Southdown  Rams  for  Sale 

from  the  celebrated  flock  of  Wm.  Rockefeller.  Address 
H.  M.  HAWKS,  •  Tarrytown,  New  York 


Fine  Wool“0vcr  the  Top” at  75c 

Rainbouillet,  Delaine,  Dorset,  Cheviot  and  Sliropshire 
rams.  Cheshire  and  Chester  AVhite  Brooii  sows.  Dnroc 
pigs  6  w'eeks  old.  D.  H.  TOWNSEMl  SONS,  Interlaken,  .N.  Y, 


ForSale-Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  S^H^ryofi; 


LINCOLN 8,  SHKOP. 
V015>WUIU»  SHIRES,  BAMS,  EWES 
All  Recorded  Papers  with  each.  LeROr  KUNET,  Adrian,  Miebigin 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale-Young  Herd  of  Rea.  JERSEYS 

consisting  of  eight  lieifers,  bull  and  two  calves.  A 
baigain.  Jones  Jersey  Farm.  Sauquoit,  N.Y, 


“THE  HERMITAGE,”  near  Centreville,  Maryland 

PURE  irocrvc  for 

BRED  JCKiJCIiJ  sale 

Rich  in  blood  of  Raleighs.  Eminents,  Golden  Lads, 
Flying  Fox.  Mohican,  and  Noble  Oaklands. 
SUSAN  WILUAMS,  Owner  EDW.  A.  NELKER,  Herdsman 


HAMILTON  ¥l?Od?VC 
FARM  el  MIuKJML  1  i3 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J, 


Registered 


eighteen  months  old ; 
sire  Pogiwarno,  dam 
V  Vanity  of  Brondale, 

IpPCpV  a  daughter  of  The  Wni’den, 
uv/j  thirty-three  daughters 

Dvill  in  the  Register  of  Merit. 

DUII  The  month  of  October,  Cow  Test 
Association  work,  she  (Vanity) 
made  87  lbs.  butter.  If  .you  are  looking 
for  a  bull  of  unusual  merit,  write  us  for 
price,  pedigree  and  further  particulars 
about  this  animal.  BRONDALE  FARM,  East  Hardwick,  Vt. 


SWINE 


Reg:.  O.  I.  C. 

A  good  one.  J.  A.  SAtlTlI,  Ludlowvllle,  New  \  urk 


ForSale-Four  Reg.  O.I.e.  Gilts 

8  inos.  83S  each.  C.  H.  BEAUMONT,  Rnihf.rd,  Allagany  Vo.,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Chester  White  PIGS 

Baud  8  weeks  old,  $9  each;  817  pair;  $25  trio.  Spring 
Gilts  and  service  boars,  not  akin.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Heuvelton,  N.Y. 


Reg.0.1.C 


AND  CHESTER 
,  WHITE 


AND  BRED 

SOWS 


Eugene  P.  Rogers,  Wayville,  N.  Y. 


0  1^7^  TWO  FINE  BOARS 

■  !■  Wa  S  AND  ONE  SOW 

4  mos.  old.  Sire,  Silver  King  No.  66701;  Dam,  Fancy  Lass 
No.  72137.  A  Hue  lot  of  6-8-wk8.  pigs. 

J.  D.  SHELMIDINE  &  SONS,  Lorraine,  N.Y. 


Reg.  O. 

strain.  Priced  to  sell.  BRUBAKER  BROS.,  Mifflintown.  Pa. 


Mountain  Hred  i 


RegiHtered.  A  iC(>'’dlylot 


Chester  White  Sow  and  Boar  Pigs,  of  sturdy  youiiKHterH. 

Sows  $15.00  ;  boars  $12.00.  Also  a  few  five  months  old  sows  at  $20 

BRANOETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandetli,  Herkimer  County,  .N.  Y, 


0.1.  c. 


Sept,  boars  by  8.  V.  Sc  h  oo  lin  aste  r 
Sows  and  hoars  by  Tradewlnner’sSon. 
Spring  Vnlley  Fiirra,  Memphis,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bred  O.  I.  C.  Boar  Pigs 

5  mos.  old,  830  each.  HARRTVAIL,Jr..NewMilford,  Or.nge  Co  ,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Chester  Whites  a,;®  pf  gs 

for  saie.  Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridpe,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Reg.BigType  Poland  China  Pigs 

Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  prices  and  let  me  tell  yon  about  my  pigs. 

G.  S.  HALL,  -  Farmdale,  Ohio 


DaIamaI  Diaa  breeding  prospecys  only 

t^OlSinU  t^nine  t^lgs  Tim  produce  of  Modem 

Big  Type  Celebrities.  DR.  KNOX.  P.  0.  Box  50,  Donbury,  Conn. 


Reg.  Poland  China  immuned.' 

Sired  by  Half  Ton  boars  from  dams  that  weigh  to  800.  60 
tops  for  Dec.  delivery.  E.  HOWELL,  SootUburgh,  T». 


TAMWO^fand^HAMP^sIfRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Weatvlew  Stock  ii'ama 

]{.  1  WiiiMtoii-Salem,  N.  C. 


Hampshires  of  Quality 

Wks.  Old.  Either  Sex.  M.  D.  PHILLIPS  North  East.  Pa. 


“HAMPSHIRES” 

They  grow  over  a  pound  a  day  if  fed  intel¬ 
ligently.  Free  circular.  Guernsey  Bulls. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Box  R  -  BIrd-ln-Hand,  Pa. 


Pigs-Pigs-Cheap-Cheap 


(PIGS  SHIPPED  C.O.D.) 

100  O.  I.  C.  »nd  Large  Yorkshire  Cross.  100  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.  I.  C.  Cross.  6  weeks  old.  98  each. 
50  shoati,  12  weeks  old,  915  each.  Extra  Large 
Imned  Strechy  Huskies,  from  Largs, ^Growthy  stock. 
D.  Beeves,  Lexing-ton,  Mass. 


SWINE 


CLOSING  OUT 

Registered  Berkshires 

A  superb  son  of  Successor’s  Double. 

7  841 WS  of  top  notch  breeding. 

10  SOW  PItiSI  ,  ,  . 

21  BAIAR  i»i<;s /spring  farrow  from  above. 

Prices  low.  Write  for  pedigree  list.  Also  a  few  fine 
Dorset  and  Shropsliire  Sheep. 

J.  C.  Haartz,  10  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 


Fine  Lot  of  Pure  Bred 

Berkshire  Pigs 

twelve  weeks  old.  Sired  by  Balsam  Premier  Baron 
Duke  No.  233516,  one  of  the  best  boars  in  the  country. 
Dams,  Balsam  Longfellow  Dix  4th,  No.  2.33524  and  Bal¬ 
sam  Wakiirusa  Ih  incess  No.  233614— none  better.  Price, 
820  each,  f.  o.  b.  West  Mansfield,  Moss.,  R.Jt.  Station. 

COWESET  FARM,  Joseph  L  Sweet.  Prop.,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


P 


ROlinc  BERKSHIRES 

Sired  by  RIVAL  LONGFELLOW  20th.  No.  238095 


and  out  of  our  great,  prolific  brood  sows. 
We  offer  choice  spring  gilts  and  fall  pigs, 
and  invite  correspondence. 


KARHA  FARM 

GEO.  L  BARKER,  Supt.  ParksviUe,  Sullivan  Co..  N.Y. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Will  book  orders  for  bred  Gilts  for  Spring  1919 
farrow  to  the  service  of  Duke’s  Champion  22nd, 
litter  mate  to  the  Junior  Champion  Sow  at  1917 
National  Swine  Show,  or  to  a  son  of  Symboleer  5tli 
and  out  of  sow  litter  mate  to  Grand  I.eader  2nd. 
J.  E.  WATSON,  Owner,  Alarbledale,  Oonu. 


BERKSHIRES 

Have  you  ordered  that  pair  of  Fall  Pigs.  The 
demand  is  strong.  Our  supply  is  limited.  Do  not 
delay.  Write  today. 

Tido  Service  Boars  to  offer 

H.  GRIMSHAW  North  East,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

August  and  September  pigs  are  registered  at  8  to  10 
weeks  of  age.  Now  booking  orders  for  vigorous, 
healthy  stock  of  well  known  families  at  820  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Cor¬ 
respondence  and  calls  invited.  LOCUST  LODGE  FARM 
6.  W,  Kuctiler,  La  Gbangkvilk,  Dutcukss  Co..  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires  at  High  wood: 

Lettei'  from  11.  C.  Gillespie,  Port  Deposit,  Md.:  “The 
two  sows  arrived  in  gaod  condition.  iVe  are  pleased 
with  both  of  them.  ir«  have  other  Berkshires  of  your 
stock."  Hej)eat  orders  constitute  the  bulk  of  our  bus¬ 
iness.  II.  C.  A  II.  R.  IIARPE.NDI.Mi,  lloi  16,  Dundee,  N.Y, 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

We  have  some  Extra  fine  sow  and  boar  pigs,  three  to  six 
mouths  old.  Also  boars  ready  for  service  at  very  reason¬ 
able  prices.  10  sows  recently  farrowed  133  pigs.  Bred 
sows  and  gilts.  Cut  Itoek  Furm,  Westwood,  Muss. 


TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

PIGS  of  both  sexes.  Good  breeding.  Excellent  indivi¬ 
duals.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  Smitliville  Flats,  N.Y. 


Large  berkshires.  Masterpiece  and  Baron  Mayhell 
breeding.  Large  husky,  spring  boars.  Herd  headers. 
Bred  gilts.  Fall  pigs.  No  kin.  Best  of  quality.  Cholera 
immuned.  Bargains.  BROOKSIOE  STOCK  FARMS,  Prospeef,  Ohio 


Raflfckiftte  for  BRFEOFRS.  6  weeks  old  Either 
DCIIvgIIIISo  sex  ;  iSU  each.  Trios  not  akin 

CLOVERBALE  FARM,  Chftvlotte,  N.  Y. 


Raw  Rorloliiro  PIiy  9'bpped  C.  O.  D 

neg.  DerKSnirerIg,.  OAVID  DIANT,  «ji,*i;t!dqn  MUIs,  Pa 

fv g good  ONl'..*-,,  "t *ai'iners’ 
1-Pd  1V.OA111  C  UKJaL  S  prices.  Write  v,  ur  wants. 
REESE  MELOY,  .  West  Alexaiiuei..  Pa. 


ANY  FARMER 

e.  IF.  KAKNKS, 


can  own  purebred  Berkshire.^. 
Summer  and  fall  pigs  Address 
U.  D.  11,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


9^  1  1  •  At  present  we  are  offering  a  fine 

n|t*Ae  lot  of  September  boars  at  very 
reasonable  prices,  considering 
breeding.  ELMER  D.WHISLER,  Newville,  Penn. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  of  Quality 

from  half-ton  grand  champion  ancestors.  Send  us  your 
requirements  and  state  how  much  you  want  to  invest.  A 
few  boars  ready  for  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
RAUAPO  POULTRY  AND  FRUIT  FARM,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Kinderhook  If  Durocs 

Strong,  vigorous  boars  ready  for  service,  $50  to  $125. 
Write  your  choice  and  what  you  will  pay  and  we 
quote  and  describe  nearest  individual.  Pigs  now 
ready  $25  each,  8  to  10  weeks  old,  50  to  60  lbs. 

KINDERHOOK  DUROC-JERSEY  ASSOC  KioderEoeli,  N.  V. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY 

Prices Reasonalile.  SUNNY  BBOOK  FARM,  Smithtown.  N.Y 

Rare  Chance-Reg.  Guernsey  Heifer  Calf 

only  v’VS.  GEO.  VAN  DEWEUKEK,  SCHUYLERVILI.B,  N.Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  of  SerYiceableAge 

Also  bull  calves,  A.  R.  dams,  noted  sires.  May  ILose, 
Golden  Secret  and  Strong  A  nclior  iireedine.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  TARBELL  FARMS, SmithvilleFlats, N.Y. 

For  Sale  Well  Bred  Bulls 

from  yearlings  to  I'our-yeiir-olds.  and  six  heifers.  This 
stock  is  under  tlie  care  of  the  State  and  has  recently  been 
tested  siibontaneonsly  and  opthalinically  for  tuberculo¬ 
sis.  SUNN  Y8II>EKT4)CK  FAK.M,  Kiegelsvllle,  Pit. 

FOR 

SALE 

8  cows  from  4  to  7  years  old,  in  milk,  bred  to  a  son  of 
Langwater  May  King;  dam,  Imp.  Daisy  Moon,  3rd,  18019.4 
milk,  028.39  H.  l-'af.  12  Heifers  of  May  Hose  breeding,  bred 
to  a  May  liose  bull.  PaKKKR  &  COfiUSHALL,  MomvU,  N.  ¥■ 

Guernseys  lor  Sale 

PENCOYD’S  SECRET  OF  GOLD 

son  of  IrnpGolden  Secret  of  the  Lily  vale.  Large,  well  grown 
calves  at  reasonable  prices.  FLYING  HILL  FARMS.  Reading,  Pe. 


20  Pure  Bred  Guernseys 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  hull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  H.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

Bull  born  March  30,1918,  traces  six  times  to  Imp.  Gold 
en  Secret.  His  dam  is  now  on  official  test  and  in  210 
days  has  milked  9105  lbs.  of  milk  and  394  of  fat.  Bull 
nicely  marked.  Excellent  individual.  IT  iee,  8400. 
W.  S.  KFRR,  Mgr.,  -  Cohasset.  Mass. 


Stannox  Farm 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

Offers  some  well  bred  bull  calves  out  of  .-\.  K. 
dams.  I’edigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr.  -  East  Holllston.  Mass. 


Get  Guernseys 

If  you  want  to  increase  your  dairy  profits  you 
need  to  know  about  the  cows  whose  average 
production, "inder  tests  supervised  by  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Colleges,  is  three  times  as  great  as 
the  average  of  all  dairy  eowg  in  the  United 
States.  Ask  for  “  The  Story  of  the  Quernsey." 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R,  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 

SWINE  7! 


Lord  Premiers 
Double  212878 


The  outstanding  son  of  Lord  Premiers  Successor. 
Heads  our  herd.  Ho  is  being  mated  with  very  choice 
sows  of  the  best  blood  lines  for  Spring  pigs,  that  \ve 
believe  will  produce  the  very  highest  class  type  of 

Here  is  a  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  good 
foundation.  TFe  are  hooking  orders  for  them  note. 
Some  young  Gilts,  extra  line,  ready  to  breed  next 
Spring  are  offered  now,  at  prices  to  sell,  by  Masters 
Autom  Lad  1288949.  Ity  Successors  l>uke.l9tli. 

HILL  TOP  FARM.  Box  A-392.  GREENWICH.  CONN. 


BERKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRES 


THE  SURE  WAY 

Don’t  bny  a  pig  in  a 
poke.  Try  our  way, 
pay  when  you  get  the  pig.  Strictly  high  class  regis¬ 
tered  Berkshlree,  shipped  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to 
approval  which  guarantees  what  you  pay  for.  Priced 
for  quick  sale  as  follows  :  Three  Months  old  $20.00; 
Four  Months  old  $25.00 ;  Five  Months  $30-00-  Tell  us 
what  you  want  and  we  will  try  and  please  you. 

PRIDE  HOME  FARM,  R.  D..  HOWARD,  PA. 


RFRK9HIRFS  breeding,  all  ages,  some  high 

DClll\Onini.O  quality  young  boars.  Price  reason¬ 
able.  RICUAUD  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


; 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Foundation  stock  th.at  will  improve  any  herd.  We 
are  capable  of  filling  your  order. 

Pricks  heasonabi.k.  See  ours— see  others— then  be 
•7o?TViNCED.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

iS’VKliEt  tflRlAR  FARMS,  Inc.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRES 


Y  HEF'ESDKII,  ORION,  AND  VOL- 

UrOC-«J  erscy  UNTEEU  BHKEDINO.  7  spring 
Boars  ready  for  service.  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Octo¬ 
ber  Pigs.  Prices  reasonable.  F.  B.  CRAWFORD,  Korlh  E»»l,  Pi. 


From  Kinder* 
hook  Strain 


REG.  DUROG  PIGS 

Oct.  3  and4  farrow.  Boars,  81  0;  sows,  812  each.  TheBuroo 
type  and  size  and  color.  Strong,  Healthy  stock.  Two  March 
boars, extra cnoice, 835  each;  850  pair.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Stamp  when  write.  ANDREW  R.  lECKER,  Schsharic,  M.Y. 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDINCL  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  Th«  best  book  on 
this  subJecL  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


W Grid's  Champion  Ayrshires 

3  cows  incur  herd  average  23,518-lbs.  Milk;  1,059- 
lbs.  Uutter.  10  cows  In  our  herd  average  18,276- 
Ibs.  Milk;  850-lbs.  Butter.  Wo  have  choice 
young  stock  closely  related  to  these  champion 
cows  at  prices  that  should  make  them  very 
profitable. 

PENSHURST  FARMS  NARBERTH,  PA. 


ANIMALS 


«( both  sexes 

FOR  SALE 

Run  mostly  liglit,  $75  and  up.  'Top-notch 
breeding;  everytliing  guaranteed  that  leaves 
tlie  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


40  Rock  Ridge  Farm  Ayrshires  KJe. 

Address,  GEO.  L.  KODGEII*  Gouvcnieury  New  Y ork 


HOLSTEINS 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  writffor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Cliiltenanoo,  N.Y 

30  Head  Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifers 

Harry  Vail,  Nexv  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Holstein  Service  Bull 

Dam,  an  A.  R.  O.  sister  to  a  40  lb.  cow.  Sire’s  3  dam. 
average  30  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days;  over  18,000  lbs.  of  milk  a 
year;  fatal)ove4%.  Young  bull  calves,  mostly  white,  860 
and  up.  Popular  breeding,  ira  S.  JARVIS.  Harlwick  Seminiry.H  Y. 


Registered  Yearling  Bulls 

Sired  by  a  grandson  of  the  King  of  the  I’ontiacs  from 
a  25.42  lb.  dam,  fit  popular  jn-iees.  Write  me  what 
you  want.  D.  F.  McLENNAN,  311  Union  Bldo.,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  $20  to  $25  each.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  New  York 


Registered  Holstein 

$75-Heifer  Calves-$75 

Iji50,4)04>  15  K  K  E  01X0.  Fine  indivitlnals  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please.  Keg,  Holstein  Male  Calves  at  prices 
too  low  to  print.  122-aere  alfalfa  farm  for  sale.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

1.  II.  RiyENIlUKUII,  I’roii.  l8toekbrl<Igc,  N.  Y'. 

PINE  GROVE  FARM 

OFFEH3  TO  HONORABLE  FARMERS  AND  BREEDERS 
THAT  WILL  GIVE  REFERENCE— REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

for  their  keeping  three  years  with  privilege  of  buying 
in  one  year  at  fai-inera’  prices.  We  ship  on  approval, 
take  all  chances  of  death  or  accident — will  not  consent 
to  have  one  dissatislied  customer.  We  now  haven  calf 
sired  by  our  State  Fair  pi  izo  bull  and  from  the  Junior 
Champion  female.  Write  for  particiilara 

1).  M.  WHITE,  Hath,  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 

30  registered  heifers,  bred. 
26  registered  heifers,  not  hred. 
25  regi.stered  cowe,  fresh  and 
springer.  20  registered  bulls. 
30  high  grade,  fresh  and 
springers.  20  stripper  cows, 
6-2-year-oldB,  at  far  m  e  r  ’  s 
prices.  H  Holstein  heifer 
calves,  820  to  825  each,  ex¬ 
press  paid,  in  lots  of  6.  Come 
at  once.  We  are  overstocked. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tally,  N.Y. 


Fresh  Cows  For  Sale 

1  OO  Fresh  cows,  milking  40  to  60  lbs.  per  day.  1  OO 
Cows  due  to  calve  November  and  December.  They 
are  large  and  in  good  condition.  Will  please  the  man 
that  wants  extra  good  cows.  1  BO  Grade  heifers,  an 
extra  good  bunch.  50  of  them  are  due  to  calve  in  De¬ 
cember  and  Januaiy,  balance  from  January  on  to 
spring.  60  Registered  heifer.-*,  all  ages,  marked  flue 
and  carry  a  lot  of  good  breeding,  part  of  them  due  to 
calve  in  December  and  January.  20  Good  registered 
bulls,  all  ages. 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 

Dept  “  R  ",  203-205  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  CORTLAND,  N.Y. 

Bell  Phone  534.  ■ 


DOGS 


Pnllio  Piinc  The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Guinea  Rigs 
LUlllE  rlips  NELSON’S.  Grove  Cltv,  Va. 

For  Sale-A  Few  Good  Airedale  Pups  ET/gt- 

ble  for  registration.  Also  a  bitch.  FRANK  MEAD.  Ameni*.  H.  Y. 

MOUNTAIN  BRED  AIREDALES  Registered  pups. 

$25.00  buys  a  perfect  female  of  the  vei-y  best  blood.  Male 
pups  $50.00  and  upwards.  IRAHDnH  LAKE  FARM,  ■rasdilh,  K.Y 

Airedales  and  Collies  ? "^‘7^ 

pupo,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in- 
otrnctive  list.  5c.  W,R.  WATSON,  B»  1745,  Oakisnil,  Iowa 
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Breeding  for  Improvement;  Heater  for 
Swill 

(Continued  from  page  1362) 

lated  memorandum  of  the  pedigrees  of 
the  pigs,  even  though  he  withheld  the 
registration  pepers  until  the  pigs  were 
pail?  far.  If  can  furnish  you  with  the 
names  and  Tjutnbers  of  their  sire  and 
daiii  you  could  easily  get  a  line  on  their 
bincd  lines  oy  addressing  eithei’  the  Berk¬ 
shire  World,  Chicago,  or  requesting  tabu- 
lati'^ns  from  the  American  Jlei’ksliire  As- 
scrciation,  Springfield,  Ill.  Here,  again,  it 
is  impoi’tant  that  the  pigs  gain  regularly 
and  reach  maturity  at  an  early  age  and 
in  good  thrift  in  order  that  their  indi¬ 
viduality  and  other  evidences  of  prolific 
breeding  might  stand  out  in  their  support. 

3.  As  for  a  lamp  for  heating  a  swill 
tub,  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  step.  Hot 
water  from  the  teakettle  or  reservoir 
might  be  more  practical,  as  all  that  is 
required  is  to  take  the  chill  off  and  melt 
the  ice  that  may  be  formed.  Swill  should 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  around  and 
freeze ;  it  should  be  fed  up,  if  possible, 
sweet  from  the  kitchen,  in  which  event 
no  thawing  out  would  be  inquired.  I  am 
assuming  that  P.  H.  is  feeding  only  a 
few  pigs.  If  he  has  15  or  20  it  would  be 
good  judgment  to  buy  a  wood  stove  and 
cooker  combined,  where  water  could  be 
heated  and  the  kitchen  refuse  scalded 
over  for  feeding  jjurposes.  I  know  of  no 
incubator  lamp  arrangement  that  would 
be  either  safe  or  efficient.  Pigs  do  not 
require  warm  or  hot  feeds.  Keep  the  ice 
out  of  the  troughs  and  out  of  the  feed, 
and  this  will  Quite  suffice.  Feeding  first 
cold  drinks,  then  hot  drinks,  to  pigs  is  a 
very  dangerous  practice.  Give  the  pigs  a 
dry  place  to  sleep  and  they  can  withstand 
their  feed  and  drink  near  the  freezing 
point.  Someone  in  the  village  may  have 
an  old  feed  cooker  or  heater,  or  the  junk 
man  probably  can  find  you  something 
that  'Will  serve  your  purpose. 


nitrogenous  matter,  75  per  cent  carbohy¬ 
drates.  The  feed  is  a  waste  product  of  a 
cracker  factory.  What  could  I  afford  to 
pay  for  a  product  of  this  kind,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  prices  now  being  charged 
for  ordinary  hog  feed?  O.  D.  o. 

New  York. 

Based  entirely  upon  analysis,  the  above 
feeding  stuff  would  be  worth  half  as  much 
as  cornmeal.  True,  its  protein  content  is 
higher,  but  its  moisture  analysis  is  very 
high,  and  there  would  be  danger  of  this 
material  souring  and  decomposing.  Mash¬ 
es  from  cracker  factories  today  are  far 
below  standard,  for  so  much  of  the  wheat 
mill  feed  is  supplemented  with  barley  and 
oat  meals  that  feeding  values  have  also 
been  modified.  Again,  this  substance 
would  not  be  especially  useful  for  fatten¬ 
ing  hogs.  It  would  do  well  for  maintain¬ 
ing  mature  animals,  and  would  grow  pigs 
well  if  supplemented  with  hominy  and 
tankage. 


Whole  Cottonseed  Compeured  With  Meal 

Will  you  tell  me  the  comparative  value 
of  whole  cot''onseed  and  commercial  dairy 
feed,  or  cottonseed  meal  for  dairy  cattle? 
I  am  in  position  to  buy  the  w'hole  seed 
as  cheap  as  the  meal.  i.  m.  e. 

Virginia. 

There  is  a  substantial  difference  in 
both  the  feeding  value  and  the  palata- 
bility  of  whole  cottonseed  ground  and  con¬ 
centrated  dairy  feed  known  as  cottonseed 
meal.  In  your  district,  I  dare  say  there 
would  be  a  difference  of  approximately 
.$25  per  ton  in  value,  and  if  you  could 
obtain  the  whole  seed  and  grind  it  in 
small  quantities  and  not  utilize  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  meal  in  a  daily  ration 
your  results  would  not  be  disappointing. 
It  is  the  common  practice  to  extract  the 
oil  from  the  cottonseed  and  use  the  resi¬ 
due  for  the  making  of  the  meal.  If  the 
whole  seeds  are  ground  the  oil  persists, 
the  material  becomes  rancid,  its  keeping 
qualities  are  depi-eciated,  and  there  are 
toxic  properties  that  limit  the  usefulness 


of  this  material.  It  would  be  prudent  to 
start  feeding  dairy  cows  small  amounts  of 
this  material  in  conjunction  with  corn- 
meal  and  wheat  bran,  and  it  would  be  of 
doubtful  wisdom  to  feed  more  than  two 
pounds  per  day  per  animal. 


Geisoline  Scald  for  Pork 

I  have  heard  that  there  is  a  methiod  of 
“scalding”  hogs  with  gasoline.  Can  you 
give  me  details  as  to  how  to  proceed?  At 
the  same  time  let  me  say  that  you  are 
getting  out  the  best  farm  paper  in  the 
country.  b.  S. 

Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Some  time  ago  we  had  a  discussion  of 
this  gasoline  method  of  cleaning  a  hog. 
With  a  flame  like  a  plumber’s  torch  the 
hair  and  rough  skin  can  be  quickly  singed 
off  the  carcass,  leaving  it  cleaner  than 
scalding  and  scraping.  Some  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  reported  their  plan  of  spraying  gaso¬ 
line  over  the  carcass  or  even  pouring  it 
on  and  then  setting  it  on  fire.  Some  of 
them  put  on  too  much  and  made  a  bad 
job^  Singing  with  the  torch  gave  good 
satisfaction,  but  the  great  majority  of 
people  who  butcher  go  right  ahead  with 
the  old-fashioned  scalding. 


Early  Silage  Feeding 

On  page  1250  P.  C.  B.  says  that  the. 
suggestion  in  a  former  number  to  begin 
feeing  silage  as  soon  as  the  silo  is  filled 
is  directly  contrai-y  to  the  advice  of  his 
neighbors,  who  tell  him  not  to  feed  before 
cold  weather.  H.  F.  J.  in  reply  says 
that  it  is  all  right  to  start  feeding  right 
away.  To  quote  his  words :  “If  you 
start  feeding  at  once  there  will  be  practi¬ 
cally  no  silage  wasted  on  the  surface 
layer.”  This  advice  seems  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  someone  connected  with  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College  who,  on 
page  1246  of  the  same  number,  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  subject  of  covering  silos,  says  :  ' 
“The  best  practice  is  to  commence  feed-  i 
ing  as  soon  as  the  silo  is  filled,  in  which 


case  there  will  be  no  loss  of  silage  through 
decay.” 

I  cannot  help  believing  that  this  is  bad 
advice,  and  that  F.  C.  B.  will  do  well  to 
follow  the  warning  of  his  neighbors,  and 
if  he  has  any  roots  or  other  succulent 
feed  for  his  cows  he  will  use  these  first 
and  defer  the  opening  of  his  silo  till 
cold  weather,  or  till  the  silage  is  well 
settled.  I  know  from  personal  experience 
with  the  silo  that  the  loose  silage  at  the 
top  of  the  silo  will  spoil  very  fast  after 
the  .silo  is  opened  if  the  weather  is  mild, 
and  that  it  would  take  at  least  twice  the 
number  of  cows  to  eat  it  fast  enough  to 
keep  it  from  spoiling  as  would  be  required 
in  cold  weather,  after  the  silage  had  time 
to  become  somewhat  solid  from  settling. 
When  I  was  in  the  dairy  business  I  used 
to  raise  about  two  acres  of  mangels  each 
year  to  feed  to  the  cows  between  pasture 
and  about  Christmas  time,  when  we  would 
begin  on  the  silage.  This  usually  left 
about  six  or  seven  feet  of  silage  in  the 
bottom  of  the  silo  when  the  cows  were 
turned  out  to  pasture  in  May.  This 
silage,  in  ordinary  seasons,  came  in  handy 
to  supplement  the  pasture  when  the  dry 
w^eather  of  July  and  August  came  on. 

iMiunesota.  j.  m.  drew. 


Digester  Tankage 

Is  there  any  difference  between  ordi¬ 
nary  commercial  tankage  manufactured 
by  packers  and  digester  tankage? 

New  York.  s.  v.  l. 

Yes.  “Tankage”  represents  the  soft 
bones,  meat  scraps  and  fat  trimmings 
from  carcasses.  These  are  cooked  thor¬ 
oughly  under  high  steam  pressure.  This 
separates  the  fat,  which  is  I’emoved.  The 
lean  meat  and  soft  bones  are  dried  and 
pressed  and  then  ground  fine.  The  “di¬ 
gester”  or  feeding  tankage  represents  the 
better  pieces  of  meat  and  will  have  nP 
chemicals  in  it.  The  ordinary  tankage  is 
intended  for  fertilizer  and  should  not  be 
used  for  feeding. 


Pumpkins  for  Hogs 

Would  pumpkins  be  suited  to  feeding 
pigs  three  months  old?  H.  L.  H. 

New  York. 

Pumpkins  contain  about  94  per  cent  of 
moisture  and  are  useful  only  as  appetizers 
in  feeding  live  stock.  They  would  not  be 
at  all  adapted  to  feeding  pigs  three 
months  old,  as  they  are  too  coarse  and 
bulky,  and  do  not  contain  enough  di¬ 
gestible  food  nutrients.  They  may  be 
used  to  advantage  in  maintaining  mature 
animals,  but  they  had  best  be  used  in 
feeding  dairy  or  beef  cattle  rather  than 
swine.  If  it  is  desired,  however,  to  cook 
or  pulp  these  pumpkins,  a  great  deal  of 
the  moisture  can  be  eliminated,  and  the 
pulp  mixed  with  grain  ration,  preferably 
cornmeal  or  hominy  meal,  would  be  very 
much  relished  by  the  young  pigs.  A  use¬ 
ful  ration  containing  pulp  pumpkins 
would  be  cornmeal  200  pound's,  pulp 
pumpkins  400  pounds,  digester  tankage 
20  pounds. 


Temporary  Silo  for  Immature  Corn 

My  corn  crop  has  been  reduced  by  cut¬ 
worms;  the  interplanting  suffering  from 
the  excessively  dry  weather,  did  not  ma¬ 
ture  well.  I  do  not  have  a  silo.  I  would 
not  like  to  lo.se  the  green  corn,  and  would 
like  to  silage  it  before  it  is  spoiled.  I 
could  use  a  concrete  pit  eilo  in  a  dry 
gravel  hill  behind  my  barn,  or  a  hollow 
tile  structure  which  a  contractor  in  some 
nearby  village  promi.sed  me  to  erect.  This 
hollow  tile  silo  I  would  like  to  make  only 
six  feet  high,  without  doors,  for  this 
year,  but  to  be  extended  next  Summer. 
Hould  you  give  me  some  specifications 
regarding  the  hollow  tile  work  as  to  foun- 
dati9n,  diami  ■;er.  height,  guarantee  for 
leaking  and  spoiling,  so  I  can  protect 
myself  in  giving  out  the  contract?  Should 
you  prefer  for  temporary  work  a  concrete 
pit  silo,  plastered,  upon  driven  stakes  and 
wire  netting?  Will  you  give  me  some 
pointers?  I  have  some  very  green  fodder 
corn  with  small  ears  that  will  give  a 
large  amount  of  acidity.  Could  I  mix 
them  with  green  sweet  corn  stalks,  with 
ears  taken  off,  or  cow  peas  not  in  blos- 
soin,  or  green  string  beans,  late  planting? 
If  it  can  be  done,  give  me  the  right  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  different  layers,  so  I  may 
not  spoil  the  job.  p.  f. 

Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 

_  I  would  not  temporize  with  a  concrete 
pit,  nor  would  I  attempt  a  hollow  tile 
silo  at  this  late  date.  Unless  silage  is 
massed  under  considerable  pressure  it 
will  spoil,  and,  in  any  event,  its  feeding 
value  would  be  of  little  if  any  greater 
than  the  cured  fodder.  Costs  would  be 
extravagant  considering  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  construction  work  would 
have  to  be  modified  next  year  when  the 
real  silo  Avas  erected. 

The  beans  should  be  cut  and  cured  and 
then  stacked,  and  these,  supplementing 
the  corn  fodder,  will  in  the  long  run 
serve  much  better  than  any  temporary 
or  makeshift  silo.  Keep  your  money  in 
the  savings  bank  until  you  can  go  on  with 
your  hollow  tile  silo  and  put  in  a  corn 
crop  harvested  in  the  proper  season. 

Cracker  Waste  for  Hoga 

We  have  the  opportunity  of  buying  a 
hog  feed  at  w'hat  seems  to  be  a  reasonable 
price,  and  which  analyzes  as  follows : 
As  received,  13  per  cjiit  moisture.  4.42 
per  cen^  f.’t,  5.85  i  er  ctnt  nitrogenous 
matter,  42  per  cent  carbohydrates.  Dry 
basis,  7.7  per  cent  fats,  10.3  per  cent 
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COMPOUNDED  WITH 
CANE  MOLASSES.  ALFALFA 
MEAL.  CORN  FEED  MEAL. 
SOLUBLE  BLOOD  FLOUR,  PEANUT 
MEAL,  COCOANUT  MEAL. 
LINSEED  MEAL. CORN  GERM 
meal  .SALT. 


6d  Pounds 
Body  BuildinO 
Nutrients 

in  Every  Sack 


Profs.  Henry  and 
Morrison  on 
Ready-Mixed  Feeds 

"Many  mixed  feeds  are 
me  result  of  honest  and 
intelligent  efforts  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  ready  mixed,  bal¬ 
anced  concentrate  mix¬ 
ture  for  various  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Suchhave  won 
good_  reputations  among 
intelligent  feeders. —  AU 
mixed  feeds  should  be 
purchased,  on  the  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  amounts  of 
crude  protein,  fat  and  fibre 
in  the  mixture.  When  in 
doubt  218  to  the  merits  of  a 
feeding  stuff,  one  should 
consult  the  feed  control 
officials  of  his  state, or  buy 
only  the  pure,  unmixea 
mains,  straight  milling  or 
factory  products,  or  high- 
grade  firoprieiaru  feeds  that 
have  won  good  reputations." 


We  positively  guarantee  every  sack  of  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 
to  contain  only  the  high  quality  feeding  materials,  and  to 
carry  the  strong  nutrient  euialysis,  printed  thereon— or  better. 

(.Note  print  on  sack  in  abooe  illustratioru) 

You  Know  What  You  Pay  Your  Money  for 
When  You  Buy  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

We  have  nothing  to  conceal  about  Sucrene  Hog  Meal.  We  give  you 
a  correct  list  of  all  the  materials  that  go  into  its  manufacture,  the  high 
feeding  value  of  which  is  known  to  all  experts  on  feed  stuffs.  Sucrene 
Hog  Meal  never  varies  in  nutritive  quality,  no  matter  how  high  the 
prices^  of  raw  materials  may  go.  Our  buying  and  manufacturing 
facilities  enable  us  to  maintain  in  Sucrene  Hog  Meal  the  standard  pork 
producing  value  which  has  gained  for  it 

The  Enthusiastic  Approval  of 
Leading  American  Hog  Raisers 

llW/er  Bros.,  Carlos,  Ind.,  raisers  of  G.  T.  Smith,  Winter  Garden,  Fla., 

Big  Type  Poland  Chinas;  We  consider  • 

Sucrene  Hog  Meal  the  best  feed  'we  have 
ever  fed  for  raising  fine  healthy  hogs.” 

Herbert  Benson,  Newark,  Ark.:  "I 
think  Sucrene  Hog  Meal  the  best  feed  I 
have  ever  found.  My  young  stock  is  com- 
inggood.  Encloseche^foranothersack.” 


G. 

hogs  like  your  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 
and  1  believe  are  making  better  gains 
than  with  any  feed  I  have  ever  used.’* 
Whitehead  Bros.,CaTlo8.Ind.  "Nine¬ 
teen  pigs  griined  1 1 3  pounds  each  in  42 
days  on  Sucrene  Hog  M^— an  average 
of  2.7  pounds  per  day.” 


Get  This  Free  Book 

On  care  and  scientific  feeding 
of  pigs  and  hogs.  Reliable  in¬ 
formation.  indispensable  to 
successful  hog  raising.  Tells 
about  diseases  of  hogs,  pre- 


More  Pork  per  Pound  of  Feed  Than  You  Ever  Got  With  Corn 


Sucrene  Hog  Meal  has  a  record  of  produdng  Pure  Cane  Molasses  are  special  health  promoting 

^yice  as  much  pork  per  ton  as  good  com.  Its  nine  materials  not  found  in  ordinary  hog  feeds.  They 

aifierent  high  •quality  ingredients  nounsh  the  hog  are  strong  in  animal  protein  and  carbohydrates. 

“if"  needed.  Strong  practically  100%  digestible.  They  reduce  chances 

protein  and  tat  makmg  materids  correctly  bJanccd.  of  loss  by  disease,  whet  the  appetite,  aid  digestion 

vnth  necessary  ash  and  minemlmatrnr,  build  a  large,  —hogs  eat  more  and  turn  aUtneir  feed  into  high- 

aUong  frame  and  firm,  solid  flesh.  Blood  Flour  and  quality  pork.  «  *  ecu  uigu 

slopped.  Order  a  ton  from  your  dealer.  If  he  can  not  supply  you 
promptly  write  us.  Coupon  or  a  post  card  brmgs  you  full  information  and  free  illustrated  literature. 
Better  place  your  order  at  once  to  avoid  transportation  delaye 
which  are  confidently  looked  for  in  the  near  future  by  allehippere. 

American  Milling  Company,  Dept.  s.  Peoria,  IllinoU 

(Sucrene  Feede  tor  All  Live  Stock  and  Poultry— 18  Years  the  Standard) 


Please  send  me  illustrated  literature 
on  feeds  checked  below:  (5) 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 
Sucrene  CrJf  Meal 
Sucrene  Hog  Meal 
Sucrene  Poifftry  Mash 
Amco  Fat  Maker  (for  steers) 
Amco  DaiiyFeed  (25%  Protein) 

My  Dealer’s  Name„ . 

P.O. — . . _State . 

My  Name . . . 

F  'D . — . . State . . 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  28,  1918. 

The.se  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

bt:tteb. 

Supplies  are  light,  especially  choice 
creamery,  and  prices  two  cents  higher. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

.  67 

@ 

68 

Good  to  Choice  . 

@ 

66 

liOwer  Grades . 

.  .14 

59 

Dairy,  beat . 

@ 

63 

Common  to  Good . 

59 

City  made . 

@ 

44 

Packing  Stock . 

@ 

41 

Process  . 

@ 

51 

CHEESE. 

The  market  is  higher  both  here  and  in 
the  West,  the  advance  being  about  two 
cents. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  3.1  .36 

Good  to  choice .  33  &  34 

Lower  Krades .  30  ®  32 

Skims,  best .  2.1  @  26 

Eair  to  KOod .  18  ®  22 

EGGS. 

Top  grades  are  slightly  higher  than  last 
reported,  but  these  figures  cover  only  a 
small  volume  of  trade,  the  bulk  of  good 
to  choice  going  between  80  and  90  cents. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  94 

Medium  to  Kood .  82 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  76 

Common  to  KOOd .  65 

Gathered,  best,  white .  88 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  70 

Lower  grades .  44 

Storage .  42 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 10  00 

Bulls  .  6  00 

Cows  .  4  00 

Calves,  prime  veal, 100  lbs . 1.100 

Culls .  8  00 

Hobs . 16  .10 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  7  00 

l,ambs  . 14  50 

nUESSKI)  ME.V7S. 

Calves,  choice . 33 

Common  to  good .  23 

Pigs .  23 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  .  8  00 


95 

87 

80 

70 

92 

74 

50 

51 


@17  00 
@10  00 
@  8  50 
@21  00 
@12  00 
@  1 8  25 
@10  10 
@16  .10 


®  31 

@  27 

@  26 
@12  00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Receipts  large  and  market  quite  strong. 
Ehickens,  27  to  80c ;  fowls,  25  to  29c ; 
roosters.  21c ;  turkeys,  40  to  42c ;  ducks, 
32  to  o5c ;  geese,  80  to  88e. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

The  supply  of  turkeys  turned  out  larger 
than  was  e.xpected,  so  that  prices  declined 
several  cents  toward  the  last  of  the 
Thanksgiving  buying.  Fancy  dry  Mary¬ 
land  turkeys  and  roa.sting  chickens  kept 
up  proportionately  higher  than  medium 
grades,  many  of  which  wholesaled  around 
85  cents. 

Turkeys,  best .  44 

Medium  to  good.... .  35 

Cliickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  50 

Fair  to  Good .  34 

Fowls .  31 

Roosters .  25 

Spring  Ducks .  40 

Squabs,  doz .  2  00 

Rabbits,  pair .  60 


46 

42 
52 
45 
37 
26 

43 
@  8  .10 
@  1  10 


a 

@ 

@ 


@ 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 10  00 

Pea .  9  00 

Medium  ..  9  00 

California,  small  white, . 10  00 

Bed  Kidney . 9  25 

White  Kidney . 11  50 

Lima,  California . 12  75 

FRUITS. 

Apples— Baldwin,  bbl .  4  00 

York  Imperial  .  4  00 

Ben  Davis . 2  60 

King  .  4  00 

Spitzenburg .  4  00 

Hubbardston .  4  00 

Gano  .  3  50 

McIntosh .  .. ,  6  00 

Pears.  Kleller,  bbl .  2  50 

Cranberries,  bbl .  7  50 


@12  00 
@10  00 
@10  00 
®11  00 
@11  75 
@12  25 
@13  00 


®  .1 .10 
@  6  .10 
@  3  .10 
@  6  SO 
@  7  00 
@  5  00 
@  4  25 
@10  00 
®  8  00 
@13  00 


Bam  Plaimin^  Service 


Advice  on  planning 
and  ventilation  and 
floor  plans 
FREE 


Tells^liow  to  plan  and 
'cQuip  a  Dairy,Bam 


NOWsofys 


anJGIRIS 

Dp  MEN  S  WORK- 

Irom  Guitev  to  ReM  with  but  one  handling  ^QUipmefli 

In  the  barns  that  are  James  Equipped  the 
task  is  not  too  great  for  children’s  strength;  for 
James  Equipment  makes  bam  work  ’  easy.  The  light 
running  James  Carriers  make  chore  time  almost  play  time, 
turning  a  disagreeable,  dirty  task  into  a  near-pleasure. 

The  James  Carrier  makes  a  boy's  job  of  what  used  to  be  shirked 
by  all — an  investment  paying  a  profit  of  25%  a  year  in  labor  saved. 

The  James  Feed  Truck  or  Feed  Carrier  saves  much  walking  to 
and  from  feed  rooms — makes  unnecessary  the  lifting  of  heavy  baskets. 


James  Drinking  Cups  not  only  save 
time  —  cows  have  fresh  water  before 
them  day  and  night — but  they  do  away 
with  the  nuisance  of  tending  bother¬ 
some  tank  heaters  in  blizzardy  weather; 
Save  fuel  expense;  increase  milk  yields. 

Drinking  cups  earn  200^  and  more 
a  year  on  their  cost. 

And  so  with  other  James  Equipment 
—stalls,  stanchions,  scrapers,  steel  pens 
for  cows,  calves  and  bulls,  ventilators, 
bull  staffs  and  swinging  cranes. 

The  320-  page  book  “The  James-Way” 
tells  all  about  these  James  inventions 
that  save  labor,  increase  milk  yields, 
promote  bettor*  cow  health,  make 


JAMES 


dames 

Eahot*  Saving  Bara 


easier  the  care  of  animals  in  the  barn. 

It  explains  the  easy  way  of  putting  up 
carriers,  erecting  stalls  and  pens,  and 
attaching  drinking  cups. 

It  tells  about  the  James  barn  plan 
service;  the  James  barn  experts  who 
know  what  not  to  do  as  well  as  what 
to  do  in  planning  convenient,  money' 
saving  barns. 

Their  advice  on  barn  planning,  venti¬ 
lation  and  other  barn  problems  is  free. 
No  charge  for  floor  plans. 

Let  James  Equipment  solve  your* 
labor  problem.  Mail  the  coupon  now — 
get  full  details  of  how  you  can  cut  barn 
work  in  half  and  make  more  milk. 

Ft.A.tlci»\son.Wia 

1  m  i  ir  a,  N.  V". 

EQuipment 


Labor  Saving 

BamE^pment 


THADR 


MARK 


Mss^miA 

T>iE 

0L5 


I 


Send  free  book  on  barn  planning,  ventilation  and 
equipment.  Also  James  Barn  Magazine  (free). 

1  have _ cows.  I  hope  to  build _ remodel -  j 

about _ _  Am  interested  in  Stalls  (  ) ,  Stanchions  (  ),  , 

Carriers  (  ) ,  Drinking  Cups  (  ),  Ventilators  (  ),  Steel  Pens  (  ).  | 

Name _ ; - - - - -  j 

R.  R.  Station _ P.  O. - -  j 

RNY-SIA 


KNX-8IA  R.  F.  D . State _ _ 


NUTS. 


Black  Walnuts,  bu .  2  25  @  2.10 

IlicUory  nuts,  bu .  5  00  @  6  00 


VEGETABLE, S. 


Potatoes— L.  I.,  bbl .  4  75  @5  00 

State,  180  lbs .  3  .10  @  4  25 

Maine,  180  lbs .  4  00  @  4  .10 

Sweat  Potatoes,  bbl .  4  00  @  6  25 

Beets,  bbl .  2  .10  ®  3  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  75  @  1  00 

Cabbage,  ton . 10  00  @20  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  00  @  4  50 

Onions.  100  lbs .  1  25  @  3  00 

Peppers,  bbl .  1  00  @  3  00 

String  Bejins  bn .  160  @6  00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl, .  1  00  @  1  25 

Lima  Beaus  bu  .  .5  00  ®  7  60 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  1  00  @  5  00 

Kgg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  @  4  50 

Spinach,  bbl .  100  @2  50 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  1  50  @  !  78 

Parsnips,  bbl  .  2  50  @  3  00 

Salsify.  100  bunches .  4  00  @  6  00 

Kale,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Tl motby.  No.  1.  ton  .  36  00  @37  00 

No.  2 . 32  00  @35  00 

No.  3  . 27  00  @30  00 

Clover  mixed . 24  00  @30  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 17  00  @18  00 


GRAIN. 

Following  are  the  Government  prices 
on  No.  2  red  wheat  at  various  markets: 
New  York,  $2,371/^;  Chicago,  $2.28:  St. 
r.onis,  $2.21.  No.  8  Y^ellow  corn  at  New 
York.  $1.58;  Chicago,  $1.40.  Oats,  No. 
8>  white.  New  York,  S2c;  rye,  $1.75. 


“You  and  Rafferty  have  quarreled.” 
“We  have,”  replied  ^Mr.  Dolan.  “Can’t 
you  become  reconciled  and  talk  it  over?” 
“I  don’t  think  so.  Every  time  we  talk 
it  over  the  conversation  leads  up  to  a 
worse  fight  than  we  had  before.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 


Loans  to  Farmers 

Long  Time  Low  Interest 

No  Commissions  —  No  Renewal — No  Worry 

Under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  we  will  loan  money  to  actual 
or  prospective  farmers  with  which 

To  buy  or  improve  farm  lands  and  erect  buildings 

To  buy  live  stock,  fertilizers,  and  equipment 

To  pay  off  existing  mortgages  and  debts 

We  will  loan  you  from  $100  to  $10,000,  according  to  your  needs  and 
security.  The  interest  rate  is  5%%.  The  mortgage  will  be  complete¬ 
ly  “wiped  out”  at  the  end  of  35  years  by  paying  614%  annually — 5%% 
for  interest  and  1%  on  principal.  Or  you  may  pay  off  all  or  any  part 
of  the  principal  after  5  years. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars — if  you  live  in  any  of  the  following 
states : 

Maine  New  Hampshire  Vermont  Massachusetts 

Connecticut  Rhode  Island  New  York  New  Jersey 

THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

145  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

WI*en  Writing  Be  Sure  to  Give  the  Location  of  Your  Farm 

DiTC^NG  NOW 


You  imperil  your  next  year’s 
crops,  your  next  year’s  profits,  if 
you  let  fall  and  winter  rains 
stand  on  your  land.  Give  your 
land  a  chance  to  keep  breathing. 
Do  the  farm  ditching  and  terrac¬ 
ing  now.  Do  it  the  quickest  way, 
the  cheapest  way,  the  easiest  way. 

Use  the  Most  Rapid 
Farm  Ditcher, 
Terracer  and  Road  Grader 


All-atael— Reversible— Lasts  a  Lifetime. 

Cuts  a  V-shaped  open-drain,  irrigation  or 
tile  ditch  down  to  4  feet.  Cleans  old 
ditches.  Builds  farm  terraces,  dikes, 
levees,  and  grades 
roads.  Works  in  any 
soil  —  wet  or  dry. 
Does  work  of  100 
men  the  old  way. 
Write  for  free  copy 
of  valuable  Drain¬ 
age,  Irrigation  and 
Terracing  Book  and 
Special  Introduc¬ 
tory  Offer. 
Owensboro  Ditcher  ft 
Grader  Co..  Inc. 
Box  434 
Owensboro 
_  Ky. 

Model  20 
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Under.  All  Conditions 


wAddpfdBle 


Patented  Inbuilt  Kerosene  Manifold — Makes  All 
of  the  Kerosene  Count  Fully 


wA-ne^WBOY 


MOJ/INBT^IEL. 

THE  TRADE  HARK  OF  QUAUTT 
HADE  FAHODS  DY  GOOD  IHPUMENTS 


ORIGINAL  KEROSENE  TRACTOR 

Whether  your  soil  is  hardpan,  black*wax,  timothy  sod,  gumbo  or  just 
loam,  the  Waterloo  Boy  Kerosene  Burning  Tractor  has  the  necessary 
power  to  farm  it.  Our  thousands  of  satisfied  users  all  over  the  United 
States  have  given  this  tractor  rigid  tryouts  in  every  possible  soil  condition, 
and  the  Waterloo  Boy  has  always  pulled  through  with  a  record. 

Perfect  Lubrication  Necessary  to 
Efficient  Work  and  Long  Life 

The  teeth  of  friction  set  busy  quicker  on  a  tractor  than  on  other  machines,  because 
of  the  trying  circumstances  under  which  it  must  T.'ork.  No  matter  how  well  your 
machine  is  built,  it  can  not  do  good  work  unless  the  lubricating  system  is  right. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  is  equipped  with  the  well  known  orculating  splash 
and  pump  system  of  lubrication,  which  is  employed  on  high  class  auto¬ 
mobiles  generally.  This  constantly  maintains  a  substantial  oil  flow  between 
all  friction  points.  With  dust-proof  gears  and  bearings,  it  prevents  wear, 
increases  power,  keeps  down  repair  expense,  insures  smooth,  steady  work. 

High  quality  material  and  workmanship  throughout  guaranteed. 

Write  us  for  illiutrated  catalog  showing  many  photographic 
views  with  letters  from  users,  also  details  of  construction* 

JOHN  DEERE 

5308  W.  3rd  Ave,,  Moline,  lUinoi* 


12-25 

H.P. 

Guaranteed. 


PayNothing  Down 

^Nothing  Until  60  Days 


Great  Offer  On  the 
Famous  Majestic  Engine 

We  will  send  the  Majestic  without  one  cent  in  advance.  Try  it  for  30 
days  free.  If  it  doesn’t  prove  the  best  engine  of  its  rated  horse  power 
you  ever  saw,  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 

If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  make  first  small  payment  60  days  after  Engine  arrives 
and  balance  in  60-day  equal  payments  thereafter.  This  gives  you  a  wholeyear  to  pay. 

We  take  all  the  risk  while  you  learn  how  the  Majestic  saves  its  price  over  and 
over  and  is  the  strongest,  most  economical,  easiest  to  operate,  most  powerful  engine 
for  its  rated  H.  P.  Runs  on  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Water-cooled  by  open  jacket  hopper- 
cooled  system.  Perfect  lubrication.  Most  power  at  lowest  cost.  Our  SO  days  free 
trial  plim  proves  all  this  and  protects  you  fully. 

Send  for  ^  FREE 'Book 

Mail  post  card  and  get  this  book  today.  Tells  all 
about  the  Majestic  and  gives  you  expert  Informa¬ 
tion  on  how  to  get  best  and  cheapest  results  per 
horsepower.  Also  describes  himdreds  of  other 
bargains  in  farm  equipment  and  gives  full  details 
of  our  no-money-down,  30-day  free  trial,  year-to-pay 
plan.  The  book  is  free.  Send  only  a  postal  card 
and  get  your  copy  without  delay. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

4019  La  Salle  St,,  Dept.  1453  Chicago 


“My  Majestic  5H.P. 
Engine  runs  better 
than  engines  costing 
more  for  same  H.  P." 
J.  HOEMSHEL, 

Wisconsin, 


"My  Majestic  en¬ 
gine  is  a  little  corker. 
It  runs  28-inch  saw  for 
pole  wood  up  to  6-inch 
wood  in  fine  shape.” 

J.  E,  HANNIBAL, 
New  York. 


uesL  aiiu  luusL  aur* 
able  engine  I  ever 
used.  UsemySH.  P. 
Majestic  on  large  fod¬ 
der  cutter.  Saw  wood 
with  24-incb  saw  with 
ease.  More  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  any  other 
4  H.  P.  Engines.” 
W.C.FITZSIMMONS, 
Pennsylvania. 


My  little  Majestic 
runs  2'1-inch  saw,  cuts 
wood  8  inches  thick 
and  never  logged 
once  in  zero  wea¬ 
ther.” 

MRS.WOODGATE. 

Michigan. 


,  The  Majestic  is  a 
dandy.  Cut  3600  feet 
of  pine  in  ten  hours 
and  ten  minutes.  It 
only  takes  6  gallons 

gas  per  day  on  this 
ard  work.” 

C.  MORROW, 

Minnesota. 


“Received  Majestic 
p.  K.  Best  for  pump- 
ingwater  I  ever  saw.” 
J.  CLEMMONS, 

Montana. 


KELLY-DUPLEX 

Grinding  Mill 


COMBINATION 
CUTTER  and 


chancre  foed  ^oars. 
or  coarae  binding’ 


Grinds  alfalfa, 
com  fodder, 
clover  Itay, 
pea  vino  hay, 
sheaf  oats, 
kafiir  com,  and  milo 
maizo  in  tho  head, 
either  separately  or  znixea 
in  varied  proportions  with 
com  on  tho  cob,  with  or  with- 
outshucks.seed  oats,  rye, bar¬ 
ley,  corn  and  allotherKraiiis. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 
Four  plates — a  double  set* 
errindinfr  at  the  eame  time  ac¬ 
counts  for  its  larare  capacity. 
This  machine  has  three  seta  of 
Perfect  reflation,  fine,  medium 
For  capacity,  easy  runninsf^and 


oniform  Rrindinsr,  the  ?elly-5uplex  can’t  be  beatl  Especially 
adapted  for  Gasoline  Engines*  Write  for  free  catalosr. 

DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO*.  Box390  Sprinofleldi  Ohio 


.  -  •.i’- 

EASY  TO  ERECT 

That  the  Unadilla  Silo  presents  no  building  prob¬ 
lem  is  proved  again  and  again.  Its  simple  parts 
go  together  quickly  and  easily.”  Any  handy  man 
with  the  aid  of  boy  or  woman  can  erect  a  Unadilla. 
Either  conical  or  gambrel  roof  (with  extra  silage 
space)  conies  as  regular  Muipmeut.  The  price  of 
a  Unadilla  is  practically  all 
you  pay.  No  special,  costly 
hired  help  needed.  Heed 
the  government’s  advice, 
order  early.  Send  to-day 
for  catalog,  prices  and 
Agency  Offer.  Address 
Box  C. 

UNADILLA 
SILO  CO. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
or 

Des  Moines,  la. 


I 


J 


Ailing  Animals 


Lamenvst 

I  have  a  lO-year-old  mare  that  •'went 
lame  on  her  front  leg  last  May.  I  had  a 
veterinarian  who  said  her  trouble  was  in 
shoulder;  he  doctored,  but  did  no  good. 
A  second  veterinarian  could  find  no  sore¬ 
ness,  fever  or  swelling  anywhere,  but 
thought  it  was  in  the  cords  from  knee  to 
ankle.  He  helped  her  some,  hut  did  not 
cure  her.  Most  of  the  time  she  stood  with 
foot  set  way  ahead,  but  now  stands  with 
foot  about  even  with  other  one,  but  only 
rests  her  toe,  not  allowing  me  to  straight¬ 
en  knee  or  ankle.  She  has  been  nearly 
well  twice,  then  got  worse  again.  The 
blacksmith  says  her  foot  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  with  the  exception  of  being  a  little 
bard.  I  can  hit  the  shoe  with  a  hammer 
and  she  doesn’t  fiinch.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  yon  can  tell  me  I  would  be  very 
glad.  F.  0.  B. 

New  York. 

As  the  foot  appears  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  lameness,  we  should  advise  you  to  clip 
the  hair  from  the  hoof-head  (coronet) 
and  blister  it  twice,  at  intervals  of  three 
weeks,  with  a  mixture  of  two  drams  each 
of  biniodide  of  mercury  and  powdered 
cantharides  and  three  ounces  of  lard.  Tie 
the  mare  up  short.  Rub  the  blister  in  a 
little  at  a  time  for  15  minutes ;  then  smear 
some  of  it  on  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
Wash  the  blister  off  in  48  hours;  then 
apply  a  little  lard  daily.  A.  8.  A. 


Collar  Sores 

We  have  a  mare  with  sore  shonlderA 
She  has  one  sore  on  each  side  where  the 
most  pressure  is,  when  pulling,  and  they 
are  getting  worse.  I  use  sweat  pads,  and 
have  cut  holes  in  the  sweat  pads  where 
the  pad  covers  the  sore ;  have  used  oxide 
of  zinc  and  lard,  but  that  seems  to  do 
little  good.  What  would  you  advise  using 
for  her?  Do  you  think  a  heavy  breast 
collar  would  help  her  any?  T.  M.  B. 

Ohio. 

In  chronic  cases  of  this  sort  the  best 
treatment  is  to  have  the  sore  dissected 
out  by  a  veterinarian  and  then  treat  the 
wound  until  healed.  It  is  impossible  to 
heal  a  collar  sore  properly  when  sweat 
pads  are  used,  but  there  is  much  better 
chance  of  recovery  when  a  breast  collar 
is  used.  Suitable  treatment  of  the  wound 
would  be  to  apply  three  times  daily  a 
little  of  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  acetate 
of  lead  and  six  drams  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
Tn  a- pint  of  soft  water.  Label  the  bottle 
“poison,”  and  shake  it  well  before  ■use. 
This  “white  lotion”  also  is  excellent  for 
application  to  any  wound  of  the  skin. 
When  a  scab  forms  on  the  wound  do  not 
remove  it  or  wash  the  wound.  Simply 
go  on  using  the  lotion  and  tie  the  horse 
so  that  he  will  be  unable  to  lick  or  bite 
the  wound.  A.  8.  A. 


Warts;  Sidebonc 

I  have  a  two-weeks-old  heifer  calf 
which  has  bunches  about  as  large  as  a 
robin’s  egg  on  each  side  at  the  corners  of 
its  mouth.  Is  there  anything  that  will 
help,  or  would  it  be  wise  to  kill  her? 
Also  would  like  to  know  how  to  treat  a 
sidebone  on  horses.  F.  F.  w. 

New  York. 

We  suspect  that  the  bunches  referred 
to  are  warts 'and  these  are  so  common 
tWt  they  need  cause  no  alarm.  Rub  in 
best  castor  oil  once  or  twice  daily  and 
they  should  disappear  after  a  time.  If 
that  does  not  happen,  then  have  them  dis¬ 
sected  out  by  a  surgeon.  A  sidebone  is 
an  ossification  or  turning  to  bone  of  the 
lateral  cartilage  of  the  foot,  and  for  this 
there  is  no  remedy.  If  lameness  is  pres¬ 
ent  it  may  sometimes  be  relieved  by 
putting  on  a  bar  shoe  after  cutting  away 
a  small  semi-circular  portion  of  the  wall 
at  the  ground  surface  directly  under  the 
sidebone,  then  keeping  cold,  wet  swabs 
upon  the  hoof  head  for  three  or  four 
weeks  and  then  blistering  the  part  if  the 
lameness  persists.  a.  8.  a. 


Dog  With  Fif* 

What  is  wrong  with  my  dog?  She  has 
fits  every  once  in  a  while.  She  falls 
down,  lies  there  and  shakes  all  over.  A 
little  while  after  she  gets  over  it  her  hind 
legs  seem  to  drag.  She  eats  and  other¬ 
wise  is  all  right.  W.  A.  8. 

Pennsylvania. 

Worms  are  the  probable  cause  of  the 
fits,  and  you  should  give  the  dog  worm 
medicine,  which  you  can  buy  ready  for 
use  at  the  drug  store.  At  time  of  a  fit 
give  20  grains  of  bromide  of  potash  in  a 
little  water,  and,  if  necessary,  repeat  the 
dose  in  20  minutes.  Let  the  dog  live  an 
outdoor  life  and  allow  only  one  small  meal 
each  evening.  Enforce  active  exercise 
every  day.  A.  8.  A. 


Cow  in  Bad  Condition 

I  have  a  valuable  cow  four  years  old. 
It  is  six  weeks  since  calf  was  'V'eaned. 
Calf  was  allowed  to  suck  half  the  udder 
till  weaning.  The  left  hind  teat  seems  to 
have  a  lump  up  in  the  udder  or  base  of 
teat,  and  at  times  gives  lumpy  or  stringy 
milk ;  also  creamy  colored,  and  we  cannot 
use  it.  Cow  has  not  been  bred  since 
calving.  Her  udder  is  good  size  and 


fleshy.  No  irregularity  shows  from  any 
point  of  view  and  has  never  been  in- 
jureil  in  any  way  of  which  I  know.  She 
milks  only  one-half  as  much  from  this  teat 
as  the  other  three.  Can  you  give  me  any 
advice  and  suggest  a  remedy?  J.  B.  S. 

West  Virginia. 

The  symptoms  described  so  strongly 
suggest  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  as  the 
cause  of  the  condition  present  that  we 
can  only  advise  you  to  have  a  qualified 
veterinarian  apply  the  tuberculin  test. 
Meanwhile  isolate  the  cow  and  do  not  use 
the  milk.  We  hope  it  may  turn  out  to  be 
an  ordinary  case  of  mammitis  (garget) 
for  which  treatment  often  has  been  pre¬ 
scribed  here,  hut  we  do  not  feel  justified 
in  prescribing  treatment  without  making 
an  examination.  a.  s.  a. 


Bone  Tumor 

I  have  a  bull  two  years  old  that  has  a 
small  lump  on  his  upper  jaw.  It  has 
been  there  about  two  months  and  seems 
to  be  increasing  in  size ;  is  hard,  but  does 
not  seem  to  be  at  all  sensitive  or  painful. 
Can  you  tell  from  this  description  what 
it  is  and  what  to  do  for  it?  He  is  in 
good  order,  eats  well  and  seems  to  be  all 
right  in  every  other  respect.  G.  M. 

The  tumor  of  the  hone  possibly  is  due 
to  cutting  pre-molar  teeth  or  a  diseased 
or  split  tooth  or  to  actinomycosis  (lump 
jaw).  We  cannot  determine  the  exact 
cau.se  without  making  an  examination. 
If  you  cannot  find  anything  wrong  with 
the  teeth  we  should  advise  you  to  paint 
the  lump  with  tincture  of  iodine  every 
other  day,  and  if  it  then  goes  on  increasing 
in  size,  have  a  trained  surgeon  operate,  if 
condition  in  no  way  injures  the  bull  for 
service.  Even  lump  jaw  is  not  directly 
contagious  or  communicable.  A.  s.  A. 


Tuberculous  Cattle  in  New  York 

Can  you  tell  me  the  present  attitude  of 
the  State  of  New  York  toward  tubercu¬ 
lous  cattle?  I  know  that  if  the  State  con- 
' ducts  a  test  and  pays  for  the  condemned 
cattle  the  owner  is  barred  from  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  any  untested  stock,  though  the 
tested  stock  in  many  localities  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  find.  I  have  the  impression  that 
one  can  employ  his  own  veterinary  an(l 
have  his  cattle  tested  at  his  own  expense, 
and  the  State  will  pay  for  those  con- 
demned._  If  I  am  right  in  this,  does  the 
prohibition  against  the  purchase  of  un¬ 
tested  cattle  then  obtain?  What  is  really 
the  best  procedure  when  one  has  reason  to 
believe  that  the  disease  exists  in  his  herd? 

New  York.  f.  w.  p. 

The  present  attitude  of  the  State  to¬ 
wards  tuberculosis  in  cattle  seems  to  be 
one  of  encouraging  the  building  up  of 
tuberculosis-free  herds,  rather  than  the 
indiscriminate  destruction  of  those  herds 
showing  more  or  less  evidence  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  The  owner  of  any  herd  maintained 
for  dairy  or  breeding  purposes  may  now 
make  application  for  an  examination  by 
a  veterinarian  in  State  employ.  In  mak¬ 
ing  such  application,  he  must  agree  to  fol¬ 
low  the  directions  of  the  commissioner 
designed  to  prevent  the  reinfection  of  his 
herd  and  further  spread  of  the  disease. 
Such  directions  will  include  provision  for 
the  slaughter  cattle  found  to  be  infect¬ 
ed,  or,  as  an  alternative,  their  retention 
by  the  owner  under  the  Bang  system. 
Slaughtered  cattle  are  paid  for  on  the 
basis  of  their  appraised  value,  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  I  do  not  find  in  the  present  law  any 
reference  to  the  purchase  of  untested  cat¬ 
tle,  and  conclude,  therefore,  that  that  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  old  law  was  not  retained  in 
the  one  taking  effect  on  July  1,  1917.  In 
connection  with  this,  an  “Accredited 
Herd”  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  State 
in  co-operation  with  Federal  authorities. 

The  best  procedure  for  one  who  sus¬ 
pects  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  in  his 
herd  to  follow  is  a  pretty  difficult  thing  to 
outline.  It  will  vary,  of  course,  with  in¬ 
dividual  cases.  In  practice,  it  will  vary 
also  with  the  conscience  and  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  herd  owner.  There  are 
only  two  honorable  methods  to  follow. 
One  is  for  the  owner  to  privately  ascer¬ 
tain  which  of  his  cattle  are  diseased  and 
to  dispose  of  them  in  a  legitimate  way,  ac¬ 
cepting  such  losses  as  are  inevitable.  The 
other  is  to  turn  the  job  over  to  the  State 
and  accept  such  recompense  as  they  will 
make  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
slaughter  of  diseased  cattle  is  a  measure 
for  public  health.  It  must  be  granted 
that  the  matter  is  often  a  very  difiicult 
one  to  decide  wisely.  Comparatively  few 
herds  are  wholly  free  from  tuberculosis, 
and  no  practical  way  of  eradicating  it 
without  losses  which  individual  owners 
cannot  help  but  feel  are  unjust  to  them 
has  yet  been  devi.sed.  My  own  feeling  is 
that,  if  I  had  a  herd  which  I  had  reason 
to  believe  might  be  moderately  infected, 
I  should  attempt  to  eradicate  the  disease 
at  my  own  expense.  Some  features  of 
this  work  that  have  come  under  my  ob¬ 
servation  in  the  past  do  not  incline  me  to 
trust  wholly  to  State  ofiicials.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  I  had  a  herd  which  I 
thought  had,  in  any  way,  become  gener¬ 
ally  and  seriously  diseased,  I  should  prob¬ 
ably,  as  the  quickest  and  cheapest  way, 
ask  the  State  to  take  it  off  my  hands  with 
such  compensation  as  is  legally  allowed. 
In  this  way,  a  portion  of  the  loss  in¬ 
curred  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
would  be  borne  by  the  public.  M.  B.  D. 
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Winning  100%  Efficiency  While 

80%  on  War  Work 


Soon  after  the  great  war  started  our 
Company  made  a  decision  about  as  follows: 
“Until  this  thing  ends,  and  ends  right,  our 
place  is  in  the  service.  Nothing  else  mat¬ 
ters  much  until  it’s  all  over  ‘Over  There.’  ” 

So  we  went  to  it — shrapnel  and  high  ex¬ 
plosive  shells  for  our  Allies  and,  later,  for 
the  U.  S.  A.  Eighty  per  cent  of  our  manu¬ 
facturing  energies  were  concentrated  on  day 
and  night  war  work. 

But  during  all  this  time  every  atom  of 
the  inventive  genius  that  had  made  the 
“United  States”  separator  highly  efficient 
was  working  to  make  it  infinitely  better. 


We  have  won  our  goal.  Important  re¬ 
finements  and  improvements  were  accom¬ 
plished.  In  the  past  eighteen  months  the 
Government  has  issued  to  us  no  less  than 
seven  exclusive  patents. 

There  can  be  but  one  answer  —  the 
United  States  Disc  Separator  will  sell  and 
stay  sold  wherever  dairy  cows  are  raised  for 
profit.  Such  sweeping  points  of  merit  can¬ 
not  fail  of  recognition. 

The  “United  States”  has  changed — for 
the  better.  Our  peace-time  job  will  be  to 
keep  this  machine  so  efficient  that  when  a 
better  separator  is  made,  it  will  be  a 


ITEB 


VPISC  SEPARATORS 

Things  You’ll  Notice  Every  Day  You  0\m  a  “United  States” 

Get  these  three  points  fixed  Now;  others  later 


FIRST- — One-piece  frame  construction.  Means 
long  life — it  is  made  to  grow  old  gracefully. 


SECOND — Interchangeable  discs  that  even  a 
child  can  clean  and  reassemble  with  case. 


THIRD — Low  Crank  Speed — larger  sizes  only  42  revolutions  per 
minute  means  20  to  30  per  cent  less  energy  to  the  operator. 

Find  the  **United  States**  dealer;  let  him  demonstrate  this  wonderful  machine  point  by  point* 
•  M eantime,  write  for  full  descriptive  literature* 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company 


CHICAGO 


BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 
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Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Rations  for  Cows  and  Hogs 

1.  What  grains  should  I  feed  my  cows 
to  cause  them  to  produce  milk?  Their 
roughage  consists  of  millet  and  clover  hay. 

2.  Is  it  injurious  to  milch  cows  to  lie  out 
of  doors  on  frosty  nights?  3.  ^^^lat  per¬ 
centage  of  fats,  proteids,  etc.,  constitute  a 
balanced  ration  for  a  cow?  4.  When  hogs 
are  getting  all  the  skim-railk  they  can  eat, 
do  they  require  grain  also?  If  so,  what 
kind?  M.  S. 

New  York. 

1.  An  exceUent  grain  ration  for  your 
cows  is  two  parts  wheat  bran,  one  part 
oilmeal,  one  part  cottonseed  meal,  one 
part  cornmeal,  one  part  ground  oats  and 
one  part  gluten  feed.  Add  one  pound 
coarse  fine  salt  to  each  100  pounds  of  feed, 
(live  the  cows  all  the  hay  they  will  clean 
up,  at  least  three  times  a  day,  forenoon, 
ahernoon  and  evening. 

2.  It  is  poor  policy  to  leave  cows  out 
when  it  is  too  cold.  If  cows  become  un¬ 
comfortably  cold,  a  shrink  in  milk  flow 
results,  like  a  cold  spell  in  Winter. 

3.  The  composition  of  a  balanced  ration 
depends  on  the  roughage  available.  For 
example,  with  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  the 
grain  should  contains  less  protein  and 
more  carbohydrates  and  fat  material, 
while  with  mixed  hay  or  Timothy,  more 
protein  and  less  carbohydrate  material  is 
requii-ed.  As  a  general  rule  the  grain 
ration  should  contain  about  18  per  cent 
protein,  50  per  cent  carbohydrates  and  4.5 
per  cent  fat.  This  is  the  composition  of  a 
ration  recently  recommended  for  the 
Dairymen’s  League  in  your  State.  The 
above  grain  ration  recommended  for  your 
cows  runs  about  18  per  cent  protein,  45 
per  cent  carbohydrates  and  4.5  per  cent 
fat. 

4.  A  good  mixtui’e  for  growing  hogs 

that  have  plenty  of  skim-milk  is  70  parts 
cornmeal  and  30  to  40  parts  middlings, 
fed  in  a  slop  with  the  skim-milk.  If  hogs 
are  up  to  fattening  stage,  corn  on  ear  or. 
shelled  is  the  feed  to  use  besides  the  skim- 
Tuilk.  n.  F.  .1. 


Feeding  Home-grown  Oats  and  Corn 

I  have  a  large  crop  of  oats  and  corn 
which  I  shall  have  ground  for  my  dairy 
cows.  What  is  the  best  feed  to  buy  to 
mix  with  the  ground  oats ;  also  to  mix 
with  the  ground  oats  and  corn?  w.  A.  n. 

Connecticut. 

While  you  do  not  state  the  available 
roughage,  I  assume  that  it  is  mixed  hay 
and  silage,  or  mixed  hay  and  corn  stover. 
If  this  is  the  case,  most  of  your  pur¬ 
chased  grain  should  be  of  a  high  protein 
nature.  To  mix  with  three  parts  ground 
oats,  use  two  parts  cottonseed  meal,  one 
part  oilmeal  and  one  part  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  if  available ;  if  not,  see  if  you  can¬ 
not  get  some  cocoanut,  peanut  or  velvet 
bean  meal.  With  a  ration  of  three  parts 
oats  and  two  parts  cornmeal,  use  two 
parts  cottonseed  meal,  one  part  oilmeal 
and  one  part  gluten  feed,  or,  better  yet, 
two  parts  of  either  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  meals.  Add  one  pound  of  salt  to 
each  100  pounds  of  feed  in  mixing  it  up. 

H.  F.  J. 


Stringy  Milk 

Our  cows  give  stringy  milk,  not  the 
milk  so  much  as  the  cream,  after  it  has 
stood  over  night.  I>ast  Spring  we  had 
the  same  trouble,  and  now  it  has  begun 
again.  I  thought  perhaps  it  might  be 
something  they  have  eaten  from  the  pas¬ 
ture  ;  they  are  in  the  same  pasture  year 
after  year.  What  is  the  cause? 

New  Y^ork.  c.  n.  p. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  stringy 
milk  is  not  cansed  by  anything  the  cow 
has  eaten  Unless  it  is  noticed  that  the 
milk  is  stringy  when  drawn  from  the 
udder  the  cow  is  probably  not  responsible. 
Little  information  is  at  hand  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  development  of  the  stringy 
condition  in  milk,  except  that  it  is  known 
that  certain  types  of  bacteria  which  get 
into  milk  from^  the  utensils  which  may 
be  unsterile  may  cause  the  trouble.  Try 
the  experiment  of  boiling  a  quart  fruit 
jar  and  cover  for  10  minutes  or  so.  Take 
the  sterile  jar  to  the  barn  at  milking  time 
and  after  carefully  cleaning  the  udder 
fill  the  jar  with  milk  by  drawing  some 
from  each  quarter.  Put  cover  on  the  jar 
and  set  in  water  to  cool  and  see  if  string¬ 
iness  develops.  If  it  does  develop  the  cow 
must  be  to  blame,  and  a  dose  of  a  nound 
of  epsom  salts  may  help.  I  believe  you 
will  find,  however,  that  a  more  thorough 
scalding  of  all  utensils  that  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  milk  will  overcome  the 
trouble.  ,  H.  S’,  j. 


Dairy  Ration  Without  Silage 

Could  you  balance  a  dairy  ration  from 
the  following  feeds :  Ground  oats,  corn, 
gluten  and  oilmeal?  I  have  no  silo,  but 
have  all  the  cornstalks  the  cows  will  eat. 
The  hay  is  a  mixture  of  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy.  A,  S.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

Get  the  cow  to  clean  up  all  the  rough- 
age  possible.  Give  them  hay  morning, 
afternoon  and  evening,  with  a  feed  of 
cornstalks  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  or 
give  them  hay  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
and  cornstalks  in  the  evening.  Cows  will 


cat  more  if  they  are  fed  oftener  what  they 
will  clean  up  than  if  given  too  much  to 
nose  over.  Make  the  grain  ration  two 
parts  ground  oats,  1%  parts  gluten  feed 
and  IYj  parts  oilmeal.  Add  a  pound  of 
coarse  fine  salt  to  each  100  pounds  of 
feed.  Feed  grain  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
to  each  to  four  pounds  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  daily.  h.Y.  J. 


Dairy  Feed  With  Poor  Roughage ;  Fatten¬ 
ing  Pigs 

1.  What  mash  shall  I  feed  my  .Jersey 
cow  with  oat  straw,  corn  fodder  and  hay? 
2.  What  shall  I  feed  pig  to  be  fattened 
and  killed  in  about  six  weeks?  I  have 
skim-milk  and  corn  on  hand.  AV.  Ar. 

New  York. 

1.  Your  roughage  is  low  in  protein,  and 
hence  your  grain  ration  must  supply  this 
nutrient.  Use  two  parts  bran  or  ground 
oats,  two  parts  cottonseed  meal,  one  part 
gluten  feed  and  one-half  part  linseed  oil¬ 
meal.  Add  one  pound  coarse  fine  salt  to 
each  100  pounds  of  feed. 

2.  You  are  well  fixed  for  hog  feed.  Give 
what  skim-milk  you  have  and  feed  all  the 
shelled  or  ear  corn  the  hog  will  clean  up. 
Corn  is  king  for  fattening  hogs,  and  you 
cannot  give  them  too  much  as  long  as  they 
clean  up  what  is  put  before  them.  u.  F.  J. 


Value  of  Cider  Apples 

What  is  the  feeding  value  of  cider  ap¬ 
ples?  They  are  selling  here  for  30  cents 
per  bushel  at  the  station.  Grain  costs  me 
as  follows :  Cornmeal,  about  $3.20  per 
hundredweight:  oil  meal,  ,$3.10;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $3.25 ;  gluten  feed,  $3.15 ;  bran, 


$2.15.  Would  I  better  feed  my  cider 
apples  or  sell  them  and  buy  grain? 

Massachusetts.  J.  d. 

Apples  are  about  40  per  cent  as  valu¬ 
able  as  silage  for  dairy  cows.  I  believe 
a  bushel  of  apples  will  weigh  about  48 
pounds.  With  silage  at  $6  per  ton.  48 
pounds  would  be  worth  14.4  cents.  Forty 
per  cent  of  this  would  make  the  apples 
worth  5.76  cents.  By  all  means  sell  the 
apples  at  30  cents  per  bushel.  They  are 
a  poor  feed  for  dairy  cows,  except  when 
given  in  small  quantities  as  an  appetizer. 
If  you  have  only  mixed  hay  for  roughage, 
make  a  grain  ration  two  parts  bran,  one 
part  gluten,  two  parts  cottonseed  meal, 
one  part  oil  meal  and  one-half  part  corn¬ 
meal.  Add  one  pound  coarse  fine  salt 
for  each  100  pounds  of  feed  when  making 
up  ration.  H,  F.  j. 


^Ration  for  Jerseys 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  my  Jer¬ 
seys?  I  have  mixed  hay  (no  clover)  and 
oats  cut  when  in  the  milk  for  roughage. 
Would  like  to  use  beet  pulp  if  it  can  be 
had.  If  not,  what  can  I  substitute?  What 
is  your  experience  with  this  oat  hay?  I 
am  told  it  is  not  good  for  cows,  as  they 
cannot  digest  it  properly.  Cows  relish  it. 

New  Jersey.  f.  t.  e. 

Oat  hay  cut  when  oats  are  in  milk  is 
fine  for  dairy  cows.  If  field  peas  are 
sown  with  it  at  rate  of  two  bushels  oats 
and  one  of  peas  to  the  acre  the  resulting 
hay  is  better  yet.  Feed  your  cows  two 
feeds  of  hay  and  one  of  oats  daily,  or  vice 
versa,  depending  on  amount  on  hand.  If 
you  can  get  beet  pulp  fairly  reasonable, 
feed  two  pounds  per  head  per  day.  If 
number  of  cows  is  not  so  large  as  to 
make  it  too  great  a  task,  soak  the  pulp  in 
three  times  its  weight  of  warm  water. 
If  this  is  too  great  a  chore,  mix  it  in  with 
the  grain  ration,  which  should  be  two 
parts  bran  or  ground  oats,  one  part  lin¬ 


seed.  oil  meal,  one  part  gluten  feed,  one 
part  middlings  and  one  part  cottonseed 
meal.  Add  one  pound  of  coarse  fine  salt 
to  each  100  pounds  of  feed.  h.  f.  j. 


Ration  for  Thin  Cow 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  dairy  ration 
for  grade  Holstein  cows?  We  have  to 
buy  all  our  grain.  The  hay  we  have  on 
hand  is  not  the  very  best  cow  hay.  Yv"e 
have  silage.  The  cows  are  very  thin  and 
give  a  poor  flow  of  milk.  ii.  t. 

New  York. 

Feed  30  to  40  pounds  of  silage  per  head 
per  day  and  all  the  hay  the  cows  will 
clean  up.  Since  cows  are  in  thin  condi¬ 
tion  it  may  be  well  to  put  some  fattening 
feed  into  the  grain  ration  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  would  be  advisable  if  cows  Avere 
in  better  condition.  Use  two  parts  bran 
or  ground  oate,  one  part  cornmeal,  one 
part  linseed  oil  meal  and  two  parts  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  Add  a  pound  of  salt  to 
each  100  pounds  of  feed  when  making  up 
ration.  Feed  a  pound  of  grain  to  three 
and  one-half  pounds,  or  thereabouts,  of 
milk  produced  daily.  h.  f.  j. 


A  SOLITARY  sportsman,  his  gnu  under 
his  arm,  was  wandering  down  a  country 
lane  in  Inverness-shire,  when  he  met  a 
small  boy  going  to  school.  “I  say,  my 
boy,”  he  remarked,  “is  there  anything  to 
shoot  down  here?”  The  boy  looked  around 
for  a  moment,  and  then  answered,  with 
eagerness :  “Aye,  there’s  the  skulemaister 
cornin’  over  the  hill !” — London  Farm  and 
Home. 

Mrs.  Jinks  :  “My  husband  was  a  con¬ 
firmed  smoker  when  I  married  him,  but 
today  he  never  smokes.”  Mrs.  Binks : 
“Good  !  To  break  off  a  lifetime  habit  like 
that  requires  a  strong  will.”  Mrs.  .links : 
“Well,  that’s  what  I’ve  got.” — Melbourne 
Leader. 


AVERYS-The  Tractors  With  The 
Perfected  Opposed  Motor  and  Pat¬ 
ented  Sliding  Frame  Transmission 


Top  view  of  Avery  Perfected 
Opposed  Motor  and  Patented 
Sliding  Frame  Transmission. 
Note  direct  drive  to  belt  wheel 
a7id  drawbar — only  3  shafts — 
only  8  gears — all  straight  spur 
gears. 


Let  UsTeach  You  How 
T o  Run  a  Tractor-Free 

Avery  Tractor  Service  Schools 
will  be  conducted  at  all  our  Branch 
Houses,  Distributors’  and  at 
many  of  our  Dealers’.  If  you  can¬ 
not  attend,  you  can  get  the  same 
instruction  free  in  our  Correspon¬ 
dence  Course.  It  covers  these 
subjects : 

1.  The  Principles  of  aTractor  Motor 

2.  Carburetor  Adjusting 

3.  Magneto  Care  and  Repair 

4.  Adjustment  and  Lubrication  of 
Bearings 

5.  Valve  Grinding  * 

6.  Belt  and  Drawbar  Transmission 
Systems 

7.  Operation  of  a  Tractor 

Write  us  for  dates  of  Avery 
Tractor  Service  Schools  or 
for  Free  Tractor  Correspon¬ 
dence  Course 


The  Perfected  Opposed  Motor  used  in  Avery  Tractors  has  advantages 
for  tractor  work  which  no  other  tractor  motor  has. 

An  opposed  motor  distributes  the  weight  correctly  between  the  Avheels ,  m  akes  possible  a  nar¬ 
row  tractor — has  a  short  crankshaft  with  only  two  bear¬ 
ings — is  stronger  in  construction  and  runs  at  a  low  speed. 

The  Avery  Perfected  Opposed  Motor  has  all  these  ad¬ 
vantages— and  then  many  more.  We  built  it  with  the 
heaviest  crankshaft  in  any  motor,  a  round  radiator  with 
thermo-siphon  cooling  system,  and  valves  in  the  head. 

Then  we  invented  the  wonderful  Avery  renewable  inner  cylinder 
walls,  adjustable  crankshaft  boxes  and  gasifiers  for  burning  kero¬ 
sene  and  distillate.  No  other  motor  used  in  smy  tractor  has  even 
half  of  these  features.  The  power  of  this  motor  Is  delivered  to  the 
belt  wheel  and  drawbar  by  the  simplest  system  built— the  Avery 
Patented  Sliding  Frame  Transmission* 

This  Is  the  only  transmission  that  makes  possible  a  direct  drive 
in  either  high,  low,  reverse  or  In  the  belt.  It  has  only  one  clutch- 
only  three  shafts— only  eight  gears— all  straight  spur  gears.  The 
belt  pulley  Is  mounted  on  the  crankshaft,  and  no  crankshaft  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  frame  or  bevel  gears  are  used.  Without  a  question  the 
Avery  Patented  Sliding  Frame  Transmission  is  the  simplest  and 
most  efficient  belt  and  drawbar  transmission  system  built. 

Write  For  Catalog  or  See  An  Avery  Dealer 

You  will  find  this  same  type  of  Motor  and  Transmission  in  all  five 
sizes  of  Avery  Tractors,  from  8-16  to  40-80  h.  p.  The  Avery  line  Is 
a  complete  line  of  power  farming  machines,  including  also  a  spe¬ 
cial  5-10  h.p.  Avery  Tractor,  the  Avery  Motor  Cultivator  and  Avery 
“Grain-Saver”  Threshers  and  Tractor  Plows.  They  are  success¬ 
fully  used  by  farmers  in  all  48  States  and  61  Foreign  Countries. 

Ask  for  catalog  or  see  an  Avery  Dealer. 


AVERY  COMPANYj  2021IowaStreet,Peoria,lll. 


Motor  Farming,  Threshing 
and  Road  Building  Machinexy 


Special  Avery  Exclusive 
and  Protected  Features 

Take  particular  note  of  these  ex¬ 
clusive  and  protected  Avery  Fea¬ 
tures: 

1.  Renewable  Inner  Cylinder  Walls  en¬ 
able  us  to  use  a  harder  material  which 
wears  longer  and,  if  it  ever  does  wear, 
the  walls  can  he  replaced  and  the  Motor 
made  as  efficient  as  in  the  beginning 
and  with  less  expense. 

2.  Adjustable  Crankshaft  Boxes,  which 
enable  you  to  take  up  any  wear  in  the 
main  bearings  instantly  without  tearing 
the  Motor  down. 

3.  Duplex  Gasifiers,  which  turn  kero¬ 
sene,  distillate  or  other  low-grade  fuel 
into  gas  and  bom  it  ail. 

i.  Double  Carbnretor,  by  which  yon 
can  start  on  gasoline  and  instantly 
switch  to  kerosene  or  diatillate  without 
having  to  make  a  single  adjustment. 

6.  Crankshaft  one-half  or  more  in  di. 
ameter  than  the  cylinder  and  so  strong 
it  is  almost  unbreakable. 

6.  Thermo  •  Siphon  Cooling  System, 
which  does  away  with  the  pump,  fan, 
belts,  gears  and  chains  and  saves  the 
power  required  to  drive  them. 

7.  Round  Radiator,  which  catches  the 
wind  from  any  direction. 

8.  Internal  Gear  Pump  Oiling  System 
that  protects  every  working  part  of  the 
motor. 

9.  Sliding  Frame  Transmission,  which 
transmits  the  power  to  the  belt  wheel 
and  the  drawbar  with  the  least  loss, 
and  is  the  simplest  and  most  durable 
transmission  system  built. 

10.  Univeral  Self-Cleaning,  Non-Slip¬ 
ping  Lugs  that  fit  all  conditions  of  field 
or  road  work. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Week  Total 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Hecord  at  Storrs,  Conn,,  for  week  ending 
November  21.  1918: 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

Orlenhope  Farm,  Mass . 

Jules  F.  Francals,  L.  1 . 

Laurel  Poultry  Farm,  Quebec  . 

Fairfield  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario . 

Mich.  Agricultural  College,  Mich . 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  H.  Wilson.  Methuen.  Mass . 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y . 

Ingleside  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Oregon . 

R.  L.  Smith,  Maine  . 

H.  K.  Wallace,  Jr.,  Mass  . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Chickatawbut  Farms,  Mass . 

IX  S.  Vaughn,  R.  I . 

H.  A  Wilson,  N.  H . 

Uolliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.... 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Beulah  Farm.  Ontario . 

W.  Bradley,  Victoria,  B.  0 . 

Herbert  L  Warren,  Que.,  Canada  .... 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  R.  1 . 

Obed  y.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Merrythought  Farm, Conn . 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Conn . 

Shadowbrook  B'arm,  Conn . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

Cook  &  Porter,  Mass . 

K.  Terry  Smith,  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.  J . 

Pleasantville  Farms.  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  I . 

Natick  Farm,  R.  1 . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  K.  Jansen, Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Harvey  A.  Drew,  N.  J . 

F,  W.  Cumpstone,  Conn . 

BLACK  RHINELANDERS 

A,  Schwarz,  Cal . 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 
Blue  Andalusian  Club  of  America, N.Y. 

OREOONS 

Agricultural  College,  CorvalU  Ore.... 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny,  N,  Y . 

Robt.  C,  Ogle,  N.Y . 

S.  U.  McLean,  Conn . 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass . 

Kdward  T.  Tonissen,  N.  Y’ . 

Meadowedge  Farm.  L.  I . 

Kirkup  Bros,  N.  Y . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Exmore  Farms.  Pa . 

James  O.  LeB'evre,  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  B'arm,  Conn . 

W  m.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn . 

B’rancis  B’.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Sunny  Crest  Corporation,  N.  Y . 

L.  K.  Ingoldsby,  N.Y . 

B.  S.  Ells,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  B’arm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  B’arm,  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  A,tkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  B'arm,  N.  J . 

Westwood  B’arm,  N.  Y . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.Y . 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J  . 

Sunny  Side  Poultry  B’arm,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J  . 

R.  Lindsey  Ireland,  Ky . 

B.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Y ards.  Conn . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn...: . 

J  W  Welch,  Neb . 

M.  T.  Lindsay,  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thuesen,  Conn . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Bert  Horsfall,  Quebec . 

Tarbell  B’arms,  N.  Y . 

Locust  Grove  B’arm,  N.  J . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

D.  Tancred,  Wash . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

The  Yates  B’arm,  N.  Y . 

Herbert  O.  Maxham.  R.  i . 

W.  B.  Kieft,  III . . . 

Ellwood  Newton,  Cenn . 

C.  8  Green,  N.  J . 

Coleman  Miles,  HI . 

Total . 
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The  First  and  Second  Year  Laying 

The  laying  contest  at  Vineland,  N.  J., 
where  the  same  hens  have  been  trap- 
nested  for  two  years,  gives  some  interest¬ 
ing  figures  as  to  comparative  productivity 
of  the  different  breeds  during  their  first 
and  second  years.  The  report  shows  that 
not  a  single  pen  of  White  Leghorns  laid 
as  many  eggs  the  second  year  as  they  did 
the  first  year.  One  pen  laid  833  fewer 
eggs  the  second  year ;  another  pen  741 
fewer.  One  pen  that  laid  1,489  eggs  the 
first  year,  laid  1,452  the  second,  or  only 
37  eggs  less.  But  most  of  the  Ijeghorn 
pens  laid  from  200  to  600  fewer  eggs  the 
second  year. 

On  the  contrary,  two  pens  of  Barred 
Rocks  exceeded  their  first  year’s  produc¬ 
tion,  one  pen  laying  92  eggs  more  and 
another  pen  90  eggs  more  than  during 
their  first  year.  One  pen  of  Buff  Wyan- 
dottes  also  exceeded  their  first  year  pro¬ 
duction  by  22  eggs.  One  pen  of  the 
Barred  Rocks  made  an  enormous  drop  in 
their  second  year,  laying  1,030  more  eggs 
the  first  year. 


The  totals  show  that  151,875  eggs  were 
produced  the  first  year,  and  129,499  the 
second  year ;  a  drop  of  32,376.  As  this 
is  the  record  of  a  thousand  hens,  it  shows 
that  the  average  loss  for  the  second  year 
was  about  32^  eggs,  or  less  than  three 
eggs  a  month. 

This  brings  some  data  to  bear  on  the 
advisability  of  keeping  hens  for  their  sec¬ 
ond  year’s  production,  rather  than  to  sell 
them  and  replace  with  pullets.  Part  of 
the  cost  of  raising  the  pullets  is  offset  by 
having  to  feed  the  hens  during  their 
period  of  idleness  while  molting,  and  an¬ 
other  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  fact 
that  diu'ing  the  molting  period.  Fall  and 
early  Winter,  eggs  are  more  than  double 
the  value  of  Spring  and  Summer  eggs ; 
so  that  pullets  laying  at  that  time  soon 
pay  the  cost  of  raising  them.  However,  I 
always  practiced  keeping  hens  over  for 
their  second  year’s  laying,  as  I  think  bet¬ 
ter  pullets,  that  is,  larger  birds,  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  hens’  eggs  than  from  pullet 
eggs ;  besides,  the  labor  of  caring  for 
young  chicks  is  avoided. 

This  third-year  contest  at  Vineland, 
now  beginning,  being  of  pullets  from  the 
second-year  hens — ^^the  progeny  contest — 
ought  to  give  some  valuable  data. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Lighting  the  Henhouse 

We  are  using  electric  lights  over  1.500 
hens.  The  lights  are  turned  on  at  ,3  :30 
a.  m.  and  run  until  daylight.  We  do  not 
light  in  the  evening,  as  it  is  much  easier 
to  get  the  hens  down  in  the  morning  than 
it  is  to  keep  them  down  in  the  evening. 
We  think  the  above  the  better  way,  al¬ 
though  people  still  use  both  morning  and 
evening  lighting.  We  installed  lights  last 
Spring,  about  March  1,  and  turned  them 
on  this  Fall,  Octoher  1.  We  have  no 
check  pens,  but  think  very  highly  of  the 
lights.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  getting 
extra  rations  into  the  hens.  The  cost  for 
us  at  six  cents  per  kilowatt  is  about  10 
cents  a  day.  We  are  getting  about  450 
eggs  a  day  from  1,000  March  and  April 
piillets;  some  of  the  March  pullets  in 
this  lot  have  been  laying  since  August 
and  are  now  molting,  while  pens  of  the 
later  hatched  are  laying  60  per  cent.  This 
is  much  better  production  than  we  have 
ever  had  at  this  season.  Our  old  hens 
have  also  kept  up  better  than  usual. 
Connecticut.  a.  b.  hall. 

There  are  a  few  poultrymen  using  light 
in  their  henhouses  in  this  section,  but  not 
many  yet.  I  have  only  one  house  wired 
up  now,  but  expect  to  have  more  soon. 
Many  of  our  improvements  planned  have 
had  to  wait  this  year,  when  the  war  has 
taken  all  the  labor  and  bonds  all  our 
money.  There  is  no  douht  that  lights 
properly  given  will  pay  anyone  who  has 
nice  pullets  to  feed,  but  I  would  not  use 
them  or  any  other  forcing  method  on  hens 
that  I  intend  to  use  for  breeders.  There 
are  two  methods  used,  one  turning  the 
light  on  at  dusk  and  dimming  at  seven 
o’clock,  giving  the  hens  time  to  go  to 
roost  before  cutting  it  off  entirely.  The 
other,  turning  the  lights  on  at  3  a.  m. 
and  off  at  daylight.  One  requires  a  “dim¬ 
mer,”  the  other  needs  an  alarm  clock. 
Either  method  works  well,  and  as  I  have 
jiaid,  will  pay  'w’ith  good  birds  to  work 
with.  FLO’YD  Q.  WHITE. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Extra  Fine  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

S  months.  Hens  and  toms,  $8  and  $10.  Also  two  mag- 
.niticent  toms,  year  old.  White  Plymouth  Uock  cocker¬ 
els,  $3.50.  KO OS,  VVuHhliii^toiif  Conn. 


For  Sale-Bronze  TURKEYS 

Extra  Fine  young  birds.  W.  T.  KOOEBS,  Bridge  Hampton,  H.V. 

Barron  Legliorn  Cockerels 

Good,  big,  husky,  raiige-rai.sed  birds,  with  pedigrees 
from  240  to  284.  We  have  over  a  hundred  birds  to 
choose  from  and  will  make  you  a  good  selection. 
All  stock  sold  subject  to  customers  approval. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HEREFORDS 

By  Champion  Prince  Real  and 
from  Prince  Rupert  8tb,  cows 

STOCK  ALL  AGES 

If  you  want  the  best,  write 

ALEX  MORRISON,  Sh*elburne.VL 

Capt.  J.  Watson  WEBB,  Owner 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

Many  imported.  Ail  registered.  Tuberculin  tested. 
:Milk  recorils  kept.  Write  for  price  and  particulars 
on  Herd  Heading  Bulls.  Walnui  Grove  Farm.WashlngfonyillB,  N.Y 


The  beef  breed  for  tae  East.  Mature 
early,  easy  feeders.  Send  for  illus- 

An  #¥  11  G  trated  booklet  with  particulars  of 
11  ^  ^  the  breed  and  stock  for  sale. 

Clarence  W.  Eckardt,  31  Nassau  St.,  New  Tork  City 


Mr.  General  Farmerlg^iiry  Shorthorns  “pro's tTbfe 

breed  for  you.  Try  thorn.  We  offer  a  trio  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  heifer  calves  and  unrelated.  Choice¬ 

ly  bred.  First  draft  or  coeck  for  S425  takes  them. 
A  few  others.  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK.  Interlaken,  N  Y 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  10c 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
THE  BHADTSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton.  0. 


Swiss  Goats  $40 

A  few  dry  does.  No  milkers  to  sell.  Only  letters  enclos¬ 
ing  stamp  answered.  8.  J.  6HA  RTI.E8,  ».  o.  5.  .NerrUtews,  Pe. 


LVST  wiiitor  when  price.«!  were 
4  sky  high,  what  wouldn’t  you 
have  done  to  get  more  eggs. 

This  winter  witli  prices  still 
higher — see  that  yon  do  get  more! 
Do  th'is  simple  little  thing  to  keep 
your  poultry  healthy!  Give  them 

SLEEKENE 

Mix  it  with  the  mash! 

One  tablespoon  fill  in  a  wet  mash  is 
enough  for  twenty  hens.  Or  mixed 
with  dry  m.ash  a  half  package  of 
SLEEKENE  to  a  whole  bushel  of 
the  feed. 

In  the  confinement  of  cold  weather 
particularly,  it  is  only  natural  that 
poultry  should  need  the  tonic  of 
SLEEKENE  to  keep  well.  And  to 
Ifty. 

Try  One  Package 

and  see  for  yourself  the  good  effect 
on  your  birds — their  bright  red 
combs,  inci’easod  activity  and  in¬ 
creased  egg  production. 

M.VDE  ONLY  BY 

G,  C.  Hanford  Mfg.  Co. 

308  Oneida  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


If  your  dealer, 
can't  supply  you 
send  his  name, 
and  50  cents  for 
a  full  sized  pack- 
age  postpaid. 


SURPRISING  INCURATOR 

Bargain 

ONLY 

$0,95 

for  the 
famous 

Liberty 
iSteell  Hatcher 

The  greatest  in¬ 
cubator  value  at 
any  price.  Built 
round  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  heater;  no  cold 
corners  which 
mean  unhatched 
eggs.  Perfect  regulation  of  heat,  ventilation  and  moisture, 
roomy  chick  nursery,  visible  egg  chamber  easily  accessible, 
triple  wall,  water  jacketed  heat  flume,  sloping  egg  tray 
keeps  small  ends  of  eggs  always  downward—enables  chicks 
to  develop  more  perfectly.  Economical  to  oper-  QIC 

ate.  So  well-built  it  lasts  a  life-time.  Priceonly 
Order  from  this  advertisement.  Send  check,  money  or 
express  order,  we  ship  at  once,  f .  o.  b.  Quincy,  Ill.  For 
shipment  by  parcel  post  include  postage  for  17  lbs.  weight. 

ly  ^SA'rIlFI°Eo"after  30  DAYS’  TRIAL 

write  us  and  we  wdll  refund  all  money  you  have  paid.  We 
are  responsible.  In  business  in  Chicago  46  years.  Ask  your 
banker.  You  also  need  our  spIendid^’Liberty  Hover,”  70 
chick  capacity. oil  heated, self  reeulatlns.Wcfahs  14  lb.  S4,50f.o.b. 
Quincy,  111.  For  larger  incubators  write  today  for  special  catalog. 

B.  F.  Gump  Co..  439  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Bo^ 
’G4Z.B4MZ£dI 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE 
GRAIN  SPROUTERS 

Produce  the  Succulent  VapoisBatb  Sprouts  that  bring  the 
eggs.  Reduce  your  feed  bill  and  increase  your  egg  yield.  Get 
oor  free  circular  on  Sprouted  Oats  and  Eggs. 
CLOSE-TO-NATURBCO.  78 Fronc  St. ,  COLFAX,  IOWA 


More. 

CCGS 1 

Meawhy^ 

/Chicks  ! — How?\f 

IFeED  YOUR  POULTRY  WITH'  _  _ 

I  Maurer'S  ^Kwality” 
Meat  Scrap 

lUsed  at  New  Jersey  Lr^ing  Contest! 

.  V«f*AA/l9l8  Farmers  Almanac. 

k** Generous  Samples^of 
u'KwAUTY”  Products 

WRITS  TO-OAV. 

>1AURER  MANUFAaURINO  CO. 

„.D£pt.  365. 

^J4eWARK, 


make  hens  lay 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  Bone  Gutter 

Guts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
OTistle.  Never  clogs.  lO  Days’  Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15.  Milford,  Mass. 


Kfom-™  HiD  Colony  Brooders 

Address,  UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  380  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Cockerels 


Hocks,  W.  W  y  andottes. 
T  r  a  p  n  e  s  t  e  d  ,  farm 
range  heavy  laying 
stock  that  will  multi  ply 
your  poultry  profits. 
Illustrated  folder  free. 
Write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON 
Galen  Farms, 

Box  200  Clyde,  N.,  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 
Eggs 


8.  C.  W.I.eg- 
horns,  ;k.  I, 
Ueds.  B.  F. 


Ferris  WhiteLeghorns 

A  real  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  years,  rec¬ 
ords  from  200  to  264  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
and  yearling  hens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  liatcliiiig, 
and  day-old  cliick.s.  We  ship  C.  O.  U.  and  giiaraiiiee 
results.  Catalog  gives  prices;  describesstock,  tells  all 
about  our  farm  and  methods;  i-esults  you  can  get  l)y 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  yonr  copy  now— it  is 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  935  Union.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


QUEENSBURY  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  COCKERELS  (FouNgSrioN) 

The  law  forbids  the  shipment  of  live  stock  December  10-31, 
inclusive.  Order  your  cockerels  now  and  ffot  the  best  selections. 

Our  males  arc  from  hiRh  producers  of  oisr  white  e8g»>  Sires 
from  260  to  272  egg  hens.  Fine  vigorous  birds  that  will  begret 
profitable  dauKhters.  Prices  $5.— $10.  Either  class  positively 
sruaranteed  to  please  you.  Send  in  your  order  to-day. 

Queensbury  Farms,  211  North  Main  Sfreot,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


1$  w  White  leghorn  Cockerek 

Tom  15arron“.s  Strain  direct.  These  birds  are  sons  of  oiir 
officially  counted  290-egg  contest  hens.  Kemember  the 
cockerel  is  two-thirds  the  breeding  pen.  Price,  $5  up. 
Order  early.  qaK  HILL  ESTATE,  Uniontown,  Penn. 


SUNNY  “EFFICIENT”  S.  C.  W. 
CREST  Bred  For  Business  LEGHORNS 

Price  list  pamphlet  with  l)argains.  Ijirgest  poultry  farm 
in  State.  SUNNY  OREST  I’Ori/niY  FARM,  East  Aurora,  N.Y. 


ForSalo-WyckofI  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Cockerels  direct.  J.  M.CASE,  Gilboa,  New  York 


Buff  Wyandottes 

10  Cockerels  from  3  hens  with  official  Storrs  Contest 
Records  of  202  to  248-Eggs.  Price,  88  to  St  O  each. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Orders  tilled  as  received. 

H.  R.  SULLIVAN,  Drawer  1321,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


For  Sale-Columbian  Wyandotte  Cockerels  vigor¬ 
ous,  Well  Marked  birds.  Good  to  look  at.  $8  each  . 
if  taken  this  month.  .T.  J.  IIAIMtIN <>,  Albion.  Maine 

Rose  and 
Single  Comb  Reds 

Viber.  ’s  229  to  25.5-laying  strain.  Cockerels,  $4  and 
$5  each.  D.  Evebett  Jones,  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Both  light  and  dark.  Also  Parks’  heavy-laying  strain 
and  Parks’  heavy-laying  stiain  crossed  with  Thompson’s 
for  utility.  Choice  trios  from  the  above  strains.  Price 
ranging  from  $10  to  $20.  Pens  818  to  $35.  Single 
cockerel,  $3.60  to  $15.  All  birds  sliipped  on  approval. 
I.  H.  DACOKN,  .  Sergeautsville,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  m^i'cXreis'o^Mhl 

finest  breerling.  C.  J.  SHEL.MIDINE,  Lokbaink,  New  York 


BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Bred  to  win,  weigh,  lay  and  pay.  Sjitisfaction  gu.-ir- 
anteed.  Hens,  86.  Toms,  88  and  810. 
Larry  Cullen.  Ne-w  Albany,  Pa, 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Fine  stock;  raised  on  range. 

John  D.  Smith,  -  Walton,  New  York 


- . .  ..wj  w  uiuus  sbuca.  ioms,  ana 

$12.  Hens,  $6.  Toulouse  geese,  either  sex,  $5.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guai-anteed.  Order  NOW.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cohocion,  N.  Y. 

RR  RrnwnI  flirhnrno  cockerel  and  three 

.,U.  DlOnll  Lognurns  good  hens,  $9.  Extra  cockerel, 
$2  C.  J.8]1ELM|]>1N  E,  Lorraine,  N  ew  Y*  ork. 

For  Sale  n  Hoi  land  Turkeys 

Wyandotte  cockerels,  83.  Mr«.  II.  U.  PRICE,  Newark,  Ohio 

White  Holland  Turkeys 

each.  Hens,  85  each.  nr.  T.  I’AUI.  PEERY,  Taiewell.VIrginla 


For  Sal  e-Y‘o  u7o  Bronze  Turkeys  ^sT? ik™ 

Toms,  $1  O;  hens,  $7.  C  G.  BOWEK,  Ludlowyille.  N.Y. 


For  Sale-20  April  Hatched  BlueAndalusianCockerels 

85  Each.  Good  Size  and  Color. 

D.  S.  GEROIiD,  Supt.,  P.  0.  Box  101,  liarchmont,  N.Y. 


Columbian  Rock-Cock  and  Cockerels  fow^'ofTxJlt: 

lent  color,  $S-$5.  Young  pen,  $tl.  C.  J.  Shilmiilini,  Lorraine,  N.T. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  R  E  D  S 

’Vibert  stock,  231  to  251-egg  strain.  4  hens  and  cockerel, 
818.  Cockerels,  83  and  $5.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Crarysille.  N.T. 


Choice  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Hens,  Pullets  cockerels 

200-egg  strain.  ORANVlj^V  POULTRY  FA  HU,  Genova,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE— BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

of  Parks  Pedigreed.  14  and  $6.  Cheap,  considering 
breeding.  Write,  DONALD  KEYES.  G.W.S.,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


D  SHOEMAKER'S  BLUE  RIBBON  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 
■  Largest  display  1915-1918X.Y.  State  Fair.  Toms,  88-810. 
Prize  Brigian  Hares  and  Guinea  Piga  Ft.  Plain,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Chas.  Dillenbeck,  claiming  to  come  from 
Alberta,  Canada,  is  selling  Alberta  Clus¬ 
ter  seed  oats  in  10-bushel  lots  for  ,$37.50. 
He  has  buyers  sign  a  contract  made  out 
in  note  form  (I  asked  for  a  blank  form 
but  he  would  not  let  me  have  it).  The 
oats  are  shipped  by  Geo.  K.  Higbie  & 
Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  as  the  Can¬ 
adian  Government  holds  all  the  oate  in 
Canada  (so  he  said),  they  are  this  year 
grown  by  someone  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  Do 
you  know'  anything  about  him?  He  had 
a  sample  w-hich  he  called  oat  .straw,  and 
all  bound  up,  w'hioh  looked  a  good  deal 
like  broom-corn  seed.  We  did  not  buy,  as 
I  feel  he  is  a  sharper  in  some  way,  and 
as  so  many  around  here  have  bought  in 
Camden,  N.  Y.,  and  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  I 
thought  if  they  had  any  luck  we  could 
buy  .seed  of  them  next  year.  This  man 
claims  they  will  be  able  to  grow  140  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  I  hope  they  do,  but  doubt 
if  they  will.  E.  J.  E. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Here  is  a  variation  of  the  Geo.  K.  Hig¬ 
bie  seed  oat  scheme  as  jiracticed  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State.  The  Mam¬ 
moth  Cluster  oat  is  sold  at  ,$3  per  bushel, 
but  hhe  Alberta  Cluster  is  being  offered  at 
.$3.75.  Perhajis  the  only  real  difference  in 
the  two  varieties  is  the  different  stories 
told  by  the  agents  and  the  price.  An’  em- 
I)loyee  of  the  firm  was  quoted  last  week 
to  have  said  “Easy  enough  to  make  new 
varieties  with  a  fanning  mill  if  you’ve  got 
enough  wind.”  If  farmers  want  to  pay 
for  “wind"  in  the  fanning  mill  or  that 
emitted  by  the  salesman,  the  Higbie  seeds 
are  good  ones  to  buy.  Otherwi.se,  the 
very  be.st  producing  varieties  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  most  reliable  seed  houses 
at  le.ss  than  half  the  prices  asked  by  Hig¬ 
bie  and  the  other  Rochester  seed  concerns 
selling  on  the  same  plan. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Keystone 
Pecan  Co.,  of  Manheim,  Pa.,  wdth  a  large 
pecan  property  near  Albany,  Ga.?  Their 
proposition  is  to  sell  acre  units  which 
they  plant,  cultivate  and  replace,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  for  five  years,  at  which  time  they 
either  turn  the  unit  over  to  the  purcha.ser 
or  administer  it  for  12)4  P<'i'  cent  of  the 
proceeds.  The  price  asked  is  .$300  per 
acre,  with  10  per  cent  off  for  cash. 

New  York.  A.  G.  R. 

This  is  the  standard  “unit  orchard 
scheme”  that  w'e  have  many  times  dis- 
cus.sed  in  these  columns.  We  know'  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  Keystone  Pecan  Co.  or  the 
property  which  the. company  is  supposed 
to  own,  but  the.se  orchard  schemes  in¬ 
variably  turn  out  disastrously  to  the  in¬ 
vestors  in  them.  We  could  mention  a 
dozen  or  more  such  schemes  which  have 
been  promoted  with  glowing  prospects, 
and  in  every  caSe  those  buying  “unite” 
have  lost  all  the  money  invested. 

T  have  got  into  a  plight  and  wonder  if 
you  can  tell  me  w'hat  to  do.  Aboi’*- 
years  ago  J.  J.  Looker,  the  D.  D.  Cornell 
&  Co.  agent,  came  to  our  home  and  told 
me  more  lies  in  two  hours  than  ought  to 
be  told  in  a  lifetime,  and  I  listed  my  farm 
with  him.  He  said  if  I  sold  my  farm 
through  another  agent  they  w’ould  receive 
nothing,  but  the  $20  I  paid  him  was  to 
help  pay  his  advertising,  and  if  he  sold 
the  farm  he  would  deduct  the  $20.  I  sold 
my  farm  a  few  days  ago  and  I  wrote 
them  so  they  could  cancel  it  from  their 
list.  I  was  surely  surprised  when  they 
sent  me  w'ord  that  I  owed  them  two  per 
cent  for  withdrawal  fees,  and  before  I 
could  answ'er  them  I  received  a  telegram 
to  send  the  check  at  once.  They  w'rote 
me  several  times  before  I  sold,  asking  me 
if  I  wanted  to  withdraw',  and  I  answ'ered 
them  that  I  would  not  withdraw  as  I 
wanted  to  sell.  The  first  I  knew  of  the 
withdrawal  fee  was  a  couple  of  weeks 
after  I  listed  ray  farm.  I  received  word 
from  them  that  if  I  withdrew  then  I 
should  pay  them  two  per  cent.  w.  A.  C. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  nothing  new'  in  the  above  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Pennsylvania  subscriber.  It 
shows  the  sort  of  a  game  D.  B.  Cornell 
Co.,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  has  been 
W'orking  for  years.  In  similar  cases  Cor¬ 
nell  has  threatened  the  farmer  w'ith  suit 
in  New'  York  City,  alleging  his  residence 
is  here.  We  understand  Mr.  Cornell  hires 
a  furnished  room  in  the  city  for  the  pur- 
prse  of  making  a  pretense  of  a  residence 
in  order  that  he  may  frighten  farmers 
into  settling  with  him  on  some  basis  rath¬ 
er  than  stand  the  expense  of  a  law’suit  in 
New  York  City.  MTien  an  up-State  farmer 
sent  a  lawyer  to  New  York  to  defend  him 
last  Winter,  Cornell  or  his  law'yer  failed 
to  appear.  The  R.  N.-Y.  asks  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  defending  any  case  Cornell  threat¬ 
ens  to  bring  against  a  farmer  in  the 
courts  of  this  city  at  our  own  expense. 
Perhaps  if  we  could  once  get  Cornell  be¬ 
fore  the  bar  of  justice  his  activities  would 


be  so  restricted  that  farmers  would  be  no 
longer  annoyed  and  defrauded  by  him. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  Frank  O.  Balch, 
who  used  to  be  an  editor  or  publisher  of 
a  paper  in  Chicago  or  soinew’here  West? 
He  is  now'  making  a  living  out  of  adver¬ 
tising.  but  is  developing  rice  mills  and 
“cream  of  rice”  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
Eagle  Lake,  Tex.,  where  he  has  big  mills. 
A  friend  in  Buffalo  is  secretary,  .and  put¬ 
ting  in  all  the  money  he  can  get  of  his 
own.  He  got  .a  friend  of  his  to  put  in 
$5,000,  and  the  mill  has  earned  21  per 
cent  in  one  month.  He  wants  me  to  put 
in  $5,000.  I  thought  perhaps  you  might 
have  known  of  Mr.  Balch  sometime.  He 
has  sold  out  his  paper.  C.  A. 

New  York. 

In  1912  and  for  .some  years  previous 
Mr.  Frank  O.  Balch  published  a  monthly 
magazine,  Ht>me  Life,  in  Chicago.  In 
connection  with  this  publication,  Mr. 
Balch  sold  stock  in  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  under  .  guarantee  which  Balch 
made  personally  to  pay  c'i"  idends  of  10 
per  cent  per  annum  for  three  years  from 
the  date  of  purchase,  and  a  redemption 
clause  guaranteed  the  holder  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  redeeming  the  principal  at  an 
advance  of  5  per  cent  upon  the  purchase 
price.  The  guarantee  was  not  w'orth  the 
papci  it  was  printed  on.  He  must  have 
realized  this  at  the  time  he  sold  the  stock, 
but  he  presented  him-self  as  a  man  of 
great  w’ealth.  We  expressed  our  opinion 
of  stock-selling  publishers  at  the  time  the 
stock  was  being  boomed,  but  notwith¬ 
standing  our  warning  a  number  of  our 
subscribers  were  taken  in  by  the  scheme. 
They  reasoned  that  the  guarantee  of  Mr. 
Balch  fully  protected  them,  only  to  find 
the  guarantee  was  a  sham  and  had  no 
more  value  than  the  stock.  The  publish¬ 
ing  -company  finally  went  out  of  business 
and  of  course  the  stockholders  realized 
nothing.  In  view'  of  his  record,  we  could 
not  recommend  the  purchase  of  any  stock 
promoted  by  Frank  O.  Balch. 

I  received  this  morning  a  check  from 
the  American  Railway  Express  Ck).  for 
$20.40  in  payment  for  shipment  of  case  of 
eggs  lost  in  transit  September  12,  1918. 
I  l»ave  not  received  any  money  for  any 
other  .shipments  you  have  on  your  list  be¬ 
longing  to  me ;  some  of  them  date  back 
near  two  years.  It  does  not  seem  right 
for  big  corporations  to  hold  up  money  so 
long.  Don’t  you  think,  with  the  tremen¬ 
dous  influence  your  paper  has  among  the 
farmers,  you  could  have  a  law  passed 
compelling  express  companies  to  settD 
claims  in  60  days?  There  is  no  do.  - 
that  you  w'ould  be  supported  from  all  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  State.  J.  a.  s. 

New  York. 

We  wish  all  claims  w'ould  be  paid  with 
equal  promptness,  and  there  is  no  reason 
w'hy  they  slu'uld  not.  It  is  a  good  .‘■’me 
to  agitate  f  law  ccmpelliug  payments 
within  60  days.  Last  year  some  of  the 
Albany  legislators  pn  j  lised  to  do  what 
they  could  to  have  such  laws  enacted,  and 
now  is  a  good  time  to  take  the  matter  up 
again.  The  consolidated  company  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  adjust  the  old  claims,  but  the 
claim  offices  w'ere  in  such  a  disorganized 
condition  many  of  the  claims  w'ere  lost 
sight  of,  and  it  is  necessary  to  institute  a 
new  investigation,  w'hich  takes  time.  We 
have  the  assurance  that  they  will  close 
them  out  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  they 
have,  in  fact,  sent  us  a  good  number  of 
vouchers  during  the  mouth.  We  are  w'ork- 
ing  on  all  claims  sent  us.  We  do  not 
write  the  subscribers  frequently,  as  it 
would  entail  too  much  corre.spondence,  but 
we  still  hope  to  get  all  of  the  claims  ad¬ 
justed.  As  some  payments  are  being  sent 
direct  to  the  shipper,  please  advise  us  if 
you  receive  a  payment.  When  sending 
claims  see  that  w'e  have  the  express  re¬ 
ceipt  and  all  papers,  and  also  see  that 
your  express  station  is  given  on  the  re¬ 
ceipt. 


Lice  on  Pigs 

T  bought  five  pigs  and  on  examining 
them  I  find  they  have  lots  of  lice.  J.  G. 

You  have  found,  as  does  everyone  w'ho 
handles  swine,  that  these  animals  may  be 
infested  with  lice.  In  fact,  no  domestic 
animal  is  more  commonly  troubled  with 
lice  than  the  hog.  Pour  enough  crude 
petroleum  into  the  hog  wallow,  bath  or 
pond  to  scum  the  surface  with  the  oil. 
Clean  up,  disinfect  and  whitewash  the 
pens  and  all  rubbing  places.  Hog  oilers 
are  useful.  Tub  the  pigs  in  a  bath  of 
coal  tar  dip  made  according  to  directions 
given  by  the  manufacturer,  or  spray  it  on 
the  pigs  and  rub  it  in  with  a  brush.  Re¬ 
peat  the  treatment  in  10  days  to  kill  lice 
hatched  from  the  “nits.”  A  mixture  of 
one  part  of  kerosene  and  two  parts  of 
machine  oil,  or  cottonseed  oil,  applied 
with  an  oil  can  to  act  behind  the  ears 
and  along  the  backbone  is  fairly  ef¬ 
fective,  Do  not  use  it  on  pregnant  sows. 

A.  s.  A. 


Applied  Patriotism 


Woman  h'.s  made  herself 
indispensable  to  the  Nation’s 
war  activities.  Iliis  is  being 
demonstrated  daily  in  many 
splendid  ways.  The  telephone 
operator  takes  her  place  in  the 
front  ranks  of  our  “national 
army”  of  women. 

Back  of  the  scenes,  invisi¬ 
ble,  her  war  work  is  to  make 
telephone  communication 
possible.  Through  her  the 
Chief  of  Staff  in  Washington 
speaks  to  the  Cantonment 
Commandant  in  a  far-off  state. 
The  touch  of  her  fingers  forges 
a  chain  of  conversation  from 
Shipping  Board  to  shipyard. 
Quartermaster  General  to 
supply  depot,  merchant  to 
manufacturer,  city  to  country, 
office  to  home. 


Without  her  this  increasing 
complexity  of  military,  busi¬ 
ness  and  civil  life  could  not 
be  kept  smoothly  working. 
Hers  is  patriotism  applied. 
She  is  performing  her  part 
with  enthusiasm  and  fidelity. 

The  increasing  pressure  of 
war  work  continually  calls 
for  more  and  more  telephone 
operators,  and  young  women 
in  every  community  are  an¬ 
swering  the  summons  — 
cheerfully  and  thoughtfully 
shouldering  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  the  telephone  service 
upon  which  the  Nation  de¬ 
pends.  Each  one  who  an¬ 
swers  the  call  helps  speed 
up  the  winning  of  the  war. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  associated  companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


That’s  Enough 

For  Any  Engine  to  Weigh 

Any  engine  that  weighs  more  than  60  pounds  per  horsepower 
is  too  heavy  for  farm  work.  It  wastes  gasoline,  material, 
time  and  eneroV. 

,  Cushman  Engines  weigh  only  one-fourth  as  much  as 
ordinary  farm  engines,  but  they  are  balanced  so  carefully  and 
governed  so  .accurately  that  they  run  even  more  steadily  and 
quietly.  They  are  also  themostdurablefarmengines  in  the  world, 
on  account  of  improved  design  and  better  material  and  construction. 


CUSHMAN 


4H.  P.  weighs  only  190  lbs.,  being  only  48  lbs.  per  horsepower.  ESSV  tO  MOVO  from  Job  tO  Job 

Besides  doing  all  ordinary  jobs,  it  may  be  attached  to  any  gram 
binder,  saving  a  team,  and  in  a  wet  harvest  saving  the  crop.  Also  it 
may  be  used  on  corn  binders  and  potato  diggers. 

8H.  P.  weighs  only  320  lbs.,  being  only  40  lbs.  per  horsepower. 

For  all  medium  Jobs.  Also  may  be  attached  to  hay  presses,  coru 
pickers,  saw  rigs,  etc. 

1 R  H.  P.  weighs  only  780  lbs,,  being  only  62  lbs.  per  horsepower. 

Iw  For  heavier  farm  jobs,  such  as  6-hole  corn  snellers,  en:.ilage 
cutters,  large  feed  grinders,  small  threshers,  etc. 

H.  P.  weighs  only  1200  lbs.,  being  only  60  lbs.  j^r  horse- 
M  w  pov/er.  For  heavy  duty  jobs,  such  as  shredders,  shellers,  grain 
separators,  heavy  sawing,  etc. 

Cushman  Engines  do  not  wear  unevenly  and  lose  compression.  Every 
running  part  protected  from  dust  and  pr^erty  lubricated.  Eiquippea 
with  Throttling  Governor,  Carburetor,  Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and 
Water  Circulating  Pump.  Ask  for  Book  on  Light-Weight  Engines. 

Ashman  Motor  Works  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Roofing  Products 


Fu/l  weight^ 

Galvanized'^ 

In  country  or  city — for  farm  buildings  or  resi-  J 
dences,  metal  roofing  is  positively  unequaled. 

Apollo-Ketstone  Copper  steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  the  most  dur-  ''' 

able,  rust-reslstlng  galvanized  sheets  manufactured.  Actual  weather  TElW/tSSs 
tests  have  proved  the  superiority  of  this  material  for  Roofing,  Tanks, 

Culverts,  etc.  Keystone  Ooppeb  Steel  is  also  unexcelled  for  Roof¬ 
ing  Tin  Plates.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  below  regular  brands. 

Sold  by  loading  dealers.  Send  for  free  “Better  Buildings”  booklet. 

AAUERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Blds..Pittsbiirsb,Pa.f 
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Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery  prints,  OS  to  70c;  tub. 
clioice,  0.3  to  00c;  packing  stock,  40  to 
42c. 

EGC.S 

Nearby  choice,  74  to  78c ;  gathered,  best, 
70  to  72c ;  lower  grades,  5.5  to  G5c. 

lAVE  I’OUI.TRY 

Fowls,  2S  to  .32c ;  chickens,  20  to  30c; ; 
roosteif!,  20  to^  21c ;  ducks,  28  to  .>.)C , 
guineas,  pair.  75c  to  .$1.2:). 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

'Ourkeys.  44  to  40c ;  chickens,  3.5  to 
44c;  fowls,  34  to  .37c;  roosters,  28i/ac; 
ducks.  Spring,  30  to  40c ;  s(iuabs,  doz.,  $0 
to  .$8.25. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl..  .$4  to  $0;  pears,  bu.,  $3 
to  $4;  grapes,  3-lb.  bkt.,  24  to  ,’.lc;  cran¬ 
berries.  bu.,  .$2.o0  to  $3. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  No.  1.  bbl.,  ,$3.50  to  $4 ;  %- 
bu.  bkt..  7.5c  to  .$1.15;  «weet  potatoes, 
bbl.,  .$3  to  .$5;  cabbage,  ton,  $lo  to  $20; 
onions,  100  lbs.,  ,$1.50  to  $3. 


HESS 

FERTILIZERS 


Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 

Send  for  Crop  Photograpb  Book 
Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

S.  M.  HESS  &  6R0.,  Inc. 

4tli  &  Chestnut  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AQRI.  CHEM.  CO. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

'Fhese  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of 
•Aood  duality  and  the  buying  opportunities 
of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popula¬ 
Butter — Best  prints . 72  to  7oc 

Tub.  choice  . Od  to  <_0c 

llediuin  to  good . 5d  to  02c 

. 4*)C 

Eggs — Best  nearby . n5(^to  .$1.^ 

(lathered,  good  to  choice.  .  .  .70  to  85c 

1’otatoes,  lb.  . . .  .  3  to  4c 

('abbage,  head  . 10  to  12c 

T.ettuce,  head  .  ii  to  10c 

Onions,  lb .  4  to  5c 

1  iressed  fowls,  lb . 35  to  45c 

('hickens,  lb . 43  to  48e 

'Purkeys,  lb.  . . 48  to  .52c 

I.eg  of  lamb,  lb . 42  to  48c 

Apples,  doz . 30  to  00c 


100  Fine  White  Envelopes  SeroTcS^^lTost’: 

paid,  only  TSc.  Sample  free.  X.  HOWIE,  Prinlir,  Biike,  Virmonl 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  soil  or  exchanire.  make  it  known  here. 

This  ^to  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise* 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  Uve  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 

Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  bo  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  issue. 

- 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

MOTHER  and  daughter,  or  two  women,  for 
cooking  and  general  housework  on  farm.  R. 
H.  HEIST,  Center  Square,  Pa. 

AA’ANTED — In  a  small  hoarding  school  in  the 
country,  a  willing,  capable  girl  for  waitress 
and  chambermaid:  wages,  $30  a  month.  L.  R. 
SANFORD,  Cornwall,  Conn. 

WANTED — By  Jan.  1,  a  reliable  married  poul- 
trynian  to  take  charge  of  poultry  department 
on  large  estate;  staeo  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  reply.  CONYERS  FARM,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

AVANTED — Married  man  on  dairy  farm;  house 
and  usual  privileges  furnished;  good  opiior- 
tnuit.y  for  practical  farmer  not  afraid  to  work; 
state  experience,  age,  salary  expected,  and  give 
references.  ADA’ERTISRR  4534.  eare  Rural 

New-A’orker. 

WANTED — Two  single  teamsters  for  large  im¬ 
proved  farm;  also  single  foreman  for  farm; 
prefer  tho.se  past  the  age  of  35  years;  must  be 
a  gentleman  aniT  not  afraid  of  work ;  men’s 
rooms  have  all  modern  improvements;  give  ref¬ 
erences,  exp<-rionce,  and  wages  asked.  Address 
COLVER  FARMS,  Colver,  Pa.  Cambria  Co. 

AVANTED — A  middle-aged  woman  as  cook  and 
general  houseworker  on  a  farm  where  four 
men  are  emiiloyed;  or  a  man  and  wife  (no  chil¬ 
dren),  the  wife  to  fill  the  position  of  cook;  also 
two  other  men;  all  must  be  sober  and  capable  of 
doing  all  farm  work;  we  also  need  a  man  accus¬ 
tomed  to  good  apple  orchard  work;  anyone  reply¬ 
ing  to  the  above  should  send  recommendations, 
state  where  he  lias  worked  and  wages  expecteiT, 
with  board.  HARRY  BANNING,  Riverside 

Farm,  Princeton,  N.  ,T. 

WANTED — An  experienced  man  and  -wife  as 
caretaker  for  a  small  estate;  man  must  care 
for  lawns,  shrubbery,  flowers  and  gardens,  and 
In  Winter  care  for  heating  system,  shovel  mow, 
aiuf  whatever  else  needs  attention:  woman  must 
do  laundry  work  and  assist  around  the  kouse  on 
.special  occasions;  If  you  have  children  or  dogs 
do  not  apply;  reference  required.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4579,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Country-breif  woman,  good  manager, 
experienced  in  running  her  own  home,  to  hoard 
three  or  four  men  in  fanner’s  cottage  on  farm 
near  Danbur.y,  Conn.;  no  objection  to  child;  per¬ 
sonal  reference  required.  Address  OWNER,  339 
West  86th  St.,  New  York  City. 

GENTLEMAN  with  farm  of  one  hundred  thirty 
acres,  Westchester  County,  thirty-five  miles 
from  New  York  City,  desires  to  engage  farmer 
and  his  wife  with  not  more  than  two  children, 
preferably  not  under  fourteen  years  of  age; 
wages  generous;  house  provided.  Communicate 
SUITE  2103,  00  Wall  St.,  New  York  City,  giv¬ 
ing  fullest  particulars,  references,  wages  desired. 

AA’ANTED — Man  and  wife;  man  for  general  farm 
work;  must  be  able  to  drive  automobile;  wife 
to  keep  house  and  cook;  widoiyer  and  three 
grown  children  in  family;  -wages,  $05  for  both; 
state  nationality  and  what  .you  can  do.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4584,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Reliable  woman  for  housework;  mod¬ 
em  and  convenient  house;  no  objection  to 
woman  with  daughter;  good  school  advantages; 
wages  $8  per  week.  BOX  110,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN  WANTED — Single  man  who  is  good 
milker  and  butter  maker;  also  feeder  and  un¬ 
derstands  mixing  balanced  rations;  small  hercT 
Guernseys;  state  age,  nationality  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  HILLSIDE  FARMS,  Greenville,  Maine. 

AV  .ANTED— Married  man  to  attend  to  four  cows 
and  chickens,  make  butter;  must  have  good 
experience  and  reference;  wages,  $70  per  month, 
with  light  and  fire.  Apply  ADA’ERTISER  4587, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA’ANTED — Foreman  (married),  for  sheep  farm; 

must  have  thorough  experience  in  raising  and 
care  of  them;  also  growing  crops;  position  open 
at  once.  JNO.  SIAIPSON,  Wyoming  Av.,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa. 

Situations  Wanted 

POULTRYMAN  with  the  experience,  ability  and 
brains  to  make  plant  pay,  seeks  position  as 
working  manager  on  living  salary  and  profit- 
sharing  basis;  expert  incubator  and  brooder 
man;  managed  one  plant  12  years;  American; 
married.  ADVERTISER  4504,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSnTON  WANTED  a.s  herJ  manager  or  assis¬ 
tant  manager  on  dairy  farm.  G.  B.  H.,  45 
Trimble  Ave.-,  Woodside,  L.  I. 


I’OULTllYMAN  with  practical  experience  wishes 
position  on  private  estate,  with  mother  to  work 
as  laundress;  state  wages  and  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  4.'.03,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DO  YOU  WANT  a  herdsman,  farm  foreman,  as¬ 
sistant  on  farm,  greenhouse  men,  tractor  men, 
or  farm  help?  We  have  young  men  trained  In 
our  school,  competent  to  fill  these  po.ltions  next 
Spring;  stAte  full  detail.s.  Including  wages. 
BERNHARD  OSTROLEN'K.  National  Farm 
School,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


WORKING  farm  manager  wants  position;  capa¬ 
ble,  honest,  strictly  reliable;  single:  under¬ 
stands  all  branches  of  farming,  especially  crops 
and  machinery;  built  complete  set  barn  buildings 
last  year;  will  work  anywhere;  reference  If  de¬ 
sired.  ADVERTISER  4578,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  head  foreman  by  mari-icd 
American,  age  40  years,  with  five  sons,  dairy 
farm  of  about  100  acres,  20  cows,  free  of  stone; 
New  .Jersey  preferred;  can  operate  such  a  farm 
with  own  family;  life  experience  at  dairy  farm¬ 
ing;  can  operate  all  modern  machinery;  want  full 
charge;  do  not  use  rum  or  tobacco;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  B.  J.,  Box  108,  New  Market, 
N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN  ivlshes  position  on  poultry  farm; 

some  experience;  can  give  best  of  references 
as  to  character  and  ability.  ADVERTISER 
4589,  care  R:  ral  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position;  married;  thor¬ 
oughly  competent  to  liandle  any  size  plant; 
finest  references.  ADVERTISER  4592,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  OWNER — If  you  own  a  well-located  farm 
in  .Southeastern  State  and  are  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  with  working  manager  in  system  of  live 
stock  farming,  write  to  M.  T.  HORNE,  Route  3, 
Newton  Falls,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  poultry  plant 

or  poultry  department  on  country  estate; 
graduate  of  Cornell  short  course,  1905;  good 
references:  single;  age  35.  ADVERTISER  4588, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  16  years’  practical  working  ex-' 

perience,  open  for  position  manager-supt., 
Dec. -Jan.  Ist:  competent;  breeding,  feeding,  egg 
production,  broilers,  roasters,  luculiation,  brood¬ 
ing,  trap  nesting;  only  first-class  jilace  consid¬ 
ered,  with  modern  house  and  privileges:  mar¬ 
ried;  American;  no  children;  age  39;  gilt-edge 
references;  state  full  particulars  and  salary  paid 
in  first  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER  4583, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN— Single,  desires  position;  12 
years’  practical  experience;  strictly  sober:  fine 
references.  ,ADVERTI,SER  4591,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  ' 


WORKING  FARM  MANAGER  desires  position; 

thoroughly  experienced  with  all  farm  animals, 
crops  and  machinery;  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4.581,’  eare  Rural  New-Yorker, 


MANAGER  desires  position;  American;  35  years 
of  age;  married;  practical  farmer  in  nil  up- 
to-date  methods  of  farming;  have  made  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  growing  mangel  beets.  Alfalfa  and 
corn  with  great  snccess,  running  of  all  the  lat¬ 
est  kinds  of  farm  machinery,  tractors,  etc. ; 
handling  of  help  to  the  best  possible  advantage; 
care  and  management  of  purebred  cattle  to  pro¬ 
cure  large  milk  and  linttcr  production,  and  fit¬ 
ting  cows  to  make  large  A.  R.  O.  records;  no 
small  proposition  considered;  have  aml)ition  and 
ability;  reliable  in  every  Instance  and  devoted  to 
my  work  and  the  interest  of  my  employer;  ref¬ 
erences.  AfTdress  ADVERTLSER  4580,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  22  (single),  as  assistant  or  take 
care  of  small  plant.  11.  GINSRURG,  4121 
Third  Ave.,  New  York. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  LEASE — 50-ncro  farm;  small  farm  house, 
barns,  etc.;  run  as  dairy  farm  for  years; 
nearby  market;  city  water  and  electric  power; 
one  lionr  from  New  York  City.  P.  O.  BOX  1, 
Prince  Bay,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 


FOR  RENT — Farm  of  400  acres,  fully  stocked 
and  equipped  for  dairy  and  grain;  good 
buildings;  cash  or  on  shares;  Somerset  Co., 
N.  J. ;  character  and  ability  main  requirements 
of  applicants;  references  required.  Address 
ADVERTISER  4.502,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


110- ACRE  Northampton  County  farm;  grain 
planted,  stock,  e<iuipment.  for  sale;  bargain 
if  taken  now.  ISAAC  RISSMILLBR,  Wind  Gap, 
pa. 


TWO-HUNDRED- ACRE  Harlem  Valley  farm,  57 
miles  out;  3  houses;  good  buildings;  grand 
water  siqiply;  never  rented;  State  road  through 
place;  1  mile  to  depot;  terms  reasonable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4580,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAT.E — Beautiful  salt-water  front  farm. 
Eastern  shore  of  Maryland;  240  aer<‘s,  1(K)  un¬ 
der  cultivation,  100  more  tillable  if  eloareil; 
enough  timber  to  more  than  pay  for  farm,  if 
marketed  properly:  splend'id  beach,  fine  lunitiiig, 
fishing;  good  buildings;  price  $15,000;  terms. 
W.  J.  VESSEY,  Slielltown,  Maryland. 


FOR  SATjE — ^One  of  the  best  located  and  iirodnc- 
ing  farms  in  Western  New  York;  thirty  miles 
from  Riiffalo  on  State  automobile  road;  135 
acres:  pricis  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
acre.  Wi'lte  for  terms  and  particulars,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4585,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  LET  ON  SHARES— Halves;  April  1,  1919; 

first-elass  dairy  farm  of  140  acres,  adjoining 
Grade  A  creamery;  will  keep  .50-00  head  of 
stock;  only  men  experienced,  who  can  show  re¬ 
sults,  need  apply.  HERMAN  T.  RERGER,  New 
Milford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  75  acres,  to  lease  or  buy. 
ADVERTISER  4.590,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F’OR  SATjE — ^195-acre  farm  near  Norfolk,  Va, 
Address  JOHN  I’ARR,  Rerk’ey,  Va.,  R.  R. 
No.  3. 


WANTED — A  farm,  5  to  10  acres,  with  10-room 
house,  within  50  miles  of  New  York  City,  and 
along  line  of  New  York  Central  or  New  York, 
New  Haren  A  Hartford  Railroads.  Address  M. 
T.  HANNA,  Kingsbridge  Terrace,  Rronx,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E — Farm  in  Dutchess  County,  8  miles 
from  Foughkeepsie.  For  particulars  address 
ADVERTISER  4582,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ROARING  BROOK  DAIRY  and  bleeding  farm, 
two  Imndred  and  fifty  acres,  on  improved  road; 
old  Colonial  house  in  A  No.  1  condition;  new, 
modern,  20-cow  barn  and  milk  house;  Iwo  big 
silos,  good  horse  barn,  machine  sheds,  bull  and 
calf  pens,  garage:  water  in  all  buildings  fur¬ 
nished  by  bold  spring;  good  hog  wire  fencing; 
200  acres  can  lie  cultivated;  milk,  40c  per  gallon 
wholesale;  .$15,000  for  quick  sale.  W.  A.  STOCK- 
TON,  R.F.D.  1,  Blackstone,  Va. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SAT.E — One  Newcomb  Hying  shuttle  rag 
carpet  loom,  “Weavers  Delight”;  very  little 
used;  good  as  new;  about  half  price.  BOX  02, 
Chatham.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  qu*ntlty  of  baled  dry  pea  vines; 

a  bright,  fine  qualijy;  excellent  for  store  sat- 
tle  and  hones;  price  *15  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y.  H.  C.  HEMINGWAY  &  CO.,  Au¬ 
burn,  N,  T. 


FOR  SALE — 1917  Cleveland  tractor,  $000;  Oliver 
No.  78  two-bottom  plow,  $140.  CHAS.  E. 
LOVEJOY,  Victor,  N.  Y.,  R.  No.  1. 


APPLES!  APPLES!  APPLES!— For  choice  Win¬ 
ter  apples  writ*  to  C.  J.  YODER,  Grants- 
vllle,  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ford  ton  truck:  platform  and 
stakes,  or  will  exchange  for  cows.  II.  BUR¬ 
GESS,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Small  gasoline  trench  machine  suit¬ 
able  for  laying  farm  drain  tile  not  over  five 
feet  deep.  Reply  ADA’ERTISER  4573,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CIDER  APPLES  WANTED— Must  be  in  good 
condition;  state  price  in  carload  lots  or  less 
f.  0.  b.  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  JOHN  F.  WILKINS, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Peekskill  21  P  4. 


WANTED — Maiunioth  Incubators;  capacity,  three 
thousand,  up.  NEI^SON  DEWEY,  Middleport, 
N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  HONEY  in  60-lb.  cans,  $12  per 
can  f.  0.  b.  G.  W.  BELDEN,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Extracted  buckwheat  and  clover; 

mixed;  also  pure  buckwheat  honey,  00-lb. 
cans  f.  o.  b.  shipping  station,  $14;  10- lb.  paila, 
$2.50;  5-11).  palls,  $1.30;  12-lb.  cans,  $3,  or  $3.40 
delivered  In  2d  lone;  $3.50  In  3d  gone;  105-lb. 
keg,  $34.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  R.  4,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAT.E — About  3,000  cabbage.  Write  to 
WM.  MILSTEAD,  Box  557,  Glen  Cove,  Long 
Island. 


INDIAN  MOTORCYCLE— Excellent  condition. 
BOX  700,  Warrenton,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — New  Dain  automatic  Alfalfa  stack¬ 
er;  two  lift  sweep  rakes;  cheap.  F.  0,  BAR- 
DEr.,L,  K.  2,  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 181/i  tons  of  oat  straw  in  bales  av¬ 
eraging  a  little  over  100  lbs.  each.  F'.  AV. 
BROAV  NURSERY,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. 


EXTRA  LARGE 

LARGE 

MEDIUM 

SMALL 

UNPRIME 

RACOON  FANCY 
ORDINARY 

$10.00 

5.00 

$0.00 

3.-50 

$.3.50 

2.  .50 

$2.. 50  i 

1.60  j 

13.00  to  60c 

SKUNK  BLACK 
SHORT 
NARROAV 
BROAD 

10.00 

7.00 

4.00 

2.00 

7.00 

5.00 

3.50 

1.50 

5.00 

3.00 

2.00 

1.00 

3.. 50 
2.00 
1.50 
.76 

4.00  to  2.00 
3.00  to  1..50 
2.00tol.00 
1.00  to  0.60 

OPPOSSUM 

2.00 

1.40 

.80  n 

.40 

1.00  to  0.5c 

GRAY  FOX 

5.00 

4.a) 

3.00 

2.00 

3.  (M)  to  30c 

RED  FOX 

20.00 

15.00 

12.00 

6.00 

12.00tol.00 

MINK  DARK 

iO.OO 

8.00 

0.00 

4.00 

6.00  to  80c 

ORDINARY 

7.00 

5.00 

4.00 

2.50 

4.00  to  2.5c 

MUSKRAT 

2.00 

1..50 

1.25 

.75 

iKit  .50  to  10c 

IMPORTANT  !  If  you  have  no  furs  for  shipment  now, 
■write  for  free  shipping  tags,  and  watch  our  next  price 
quotations  in  this  paper.  It  means  more  money  for  you. 


J.  HENRY  ATICIIT, 
117  West  aoth  At. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Get  the  very  top  prices  for  your  furs— and  get  your  cash  QUICK — by  shipping  at  once  to 
J.  Henry  Sticht — the  house  you  can  rely  upon.  Why  delay  by  writing  for  price  list  when 
you  can  see  right  here  what  your  furs  will  actually  bring  you.  Note  these  prices  care¬ 
fully— they  are  exactly  what  we  will  pay  if  you  send  your  furs  AT  ONCE.  Don’t  delay — 
the  market  may  decline. 


Mr.  Edison*s  Wonderful  New  Diamond  Amberola 

Sent  on  Free  Trial! 

Read  the  Coupon  Below! 

new  phonograph  with  the  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer,  and  12  brand  new  Blue  Amberol  Inde¬ 
structible  4-Minute  Records  sent  to  you  on  absolutely  free  trial.  Send  no  money — just  fill  out 
the  coupon  below  and  send  it  to  us  at  once.  We  will  send  you  the  complete  outfit  immediately.  No  C.  O.  D. 
Entertain  your  family  and  friends  with  the  latest  song  hits  of  the  big  cities.  Laugh  at  the  side-splitting  minstrel  • 
shows.  Hear  anything  from  Grand  Opera  to  Comic  Vaudeville,  Judge  for  yourself  just  how  much  this  great 
phonograph  would  mean  to  your  home.  Decide  if  you  can  get  along  without  it.  After  the  trial  in  your 
own  home,  make  up  your  mind*  If  you  decide  not  to  keep  the  outfit,  send  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense. 


Only  Down  After 

^  V  If  you  wish  to  keep  Mr.  Edison’s 
I  ■  superb  new  instrument  after  the  free  trial, 

MW  JL  !■  m  iBL  send  us  only  $1.00.  Pay  the  balance  cf  $47.20  for 

the  complete  outfit  in  easy  payments  of  only  $4.00 
for  11  months  and  $3.20  for  the  12th  month,  total  $48.20.  Remember,  the  12  brand 
new  Blue  Amberol  Indestructible  four-minute  records  are  included  with  this  outfit. 

Think  of  it — a  $1.00  payment,  and  a  few  dollars  a  month  to  get  this  outfit  of 
Mr.  Edison’s  new  phonograph  with  the  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer,  the  life-like 
music — the  same  Blue  Amberol  Records — all  the  musical  results  of  the  highest 
priced  outfits.  The  fines/,  the  6esf  that  money  can  buy  at  very  much  less  than  the 
price  at  which  imitations  of  the  Genuine  New  EdisonDiamond  Amberola  are  offered. 

After  years  of  labor  on  his  favorite  invention,  Mr.Edison  has  made  the  music 
of  the  phonograph  true  to  life.  There  is  no  reason  now — especially  since  we  make 
this  rock-bottom  offer — why  you  should  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  Mr. 
Edison’s  genuine  instrument.  You  are  under  no  obligation  on  this  free  trial  offer. 
Hear  the  New  Edison  Diamond  Amberola  in  your  own  home  before  you  decide. 


Send  No  Money 

Just  the  Coupon! 

Convince  yourself  first.  Get  the  New  Edison  Diamond  Amberola 

in  your  home  on  free  trial.  See  what  a  wonderful  instrument  it  is  —  how  it 
brings  the  music  of  the  world’s  greatest  singers  and  players,  the  sweet  old  time 
melodies,  the  jokes  of  the  funniest  vaudeville  actors,  all  right  into  your  own  parlor  as  if 
they  were  there  in  person.  See  for  yourself  how  much  you  neecfthe  New  Edison  Diamond 
Amberola  in  your  life.  Hee  how  much  happier  it  will  make  your  home.  Just  fill  out  the 
coupofi  and  send  it  in.  _Of  course,  we  do  not  want  to  ship  an  outfit  to 
who  can  not  afford  to  pay  either  cash  or  at  least  the  easy  payments  (and  when 
you  get  a  free  trial  it  must  be  understood  that  you  can  afford  to  keep  it).  Yet, 
no  one  la  under  any  obligations  to  keep  an  outfit  if  it  is  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  If  it  is  not  just  what  you  want  for  your  home,  return  it  at  our 
expense!  you,  not  we,  must  judge  what  the  Edison  phonograph  means  to  you 
and  we  accept  your  decision  cheerfully  and  without  question. 

F.  K.  Babson 


a  person 


Edison  Phonograph  Distribntors 
4789  Euison  Block,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Canadian  Office:  355  Portage  Avenne,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Obligation  to  buy  in  sending  this  coupon;  this  is  just  an  application  for  a  Free  Trial 
W.  K.  BABS0N»  Edison  Phonograph  Dists.,  4789  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  111. 

t-.!  .  P®*"  your  offer,  I  shouW  like  to  hear  Mr.  Edison’s  wonderful  new  style  phonograph  with  the  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer  and  the  12  Brand  Mew  Bln.» 

Indestructible  Four-Minute  Records  which  are  included  with  this  outfit,  in  my  home  on  free  trial.  If  I  decide  to  keep  the  outfit,  I  will  have  the  privXge  of  the  rock-LttomnH^^ 

*  “erely  agree  to  take  the  outfit  promptly  from  the  depot,  pay  the  small  express  charges,  and  if  I  do  not  find  it  thoroug  ly  fatisfacK  I  rese“  fthi  Hght  to  return 
^e  outfit  at  once  at  your  expense.  Otherwise,  I  will  send  the  first  payment  of  $1.00  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  free  trial  or  as  soon  as  poSe  in  no  case  exceldine  one  w^^  anH  win 
make  monthly  payments  thereafter  of  $4.00  for  11  .months  and  $3.20  for  the  I2th  month.  Total,  $48.20.  The  outfit  is  to  remain  your  property  until  the  last  payS^nt  harbeen  mad^  ^he  ?2^Z^^ 

to  fln1™andPLgif  this*cfoup(fn*^^^^  Records  are  included  with  the  outfit,  (This  offer  is  not  open  to  anyone  under  21  years  of  age.  If  you  are  under  21  ask  your  father,  mother  or  guardian 


My  name.. 


.Address  or  R,  F.  D.  No........ 


. . . . . . State . . . . . . . . Ship  by,,.,...,. 

Shipping  Point . . . . . . . . . Ship  by . . . Occupation. 

. . . Married  or  single . . . If  steadily  employed  at  a  salary  please  state . . 

How  long  a  resident  in  your  neighborhood  and  your  vicinity . . . . . . . 

your  address  during  the  next  year,  what  will  be  your  next  address? . . . . . 


.Express 


.If  there  is  any  possibility  of  changing 


inunuinaiai 


si^&asz 
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Brimstone  for  the  Land’s  Sake 

The  Alfalfa-Sulphur  Clubs  of  Oregon 

[We  recently  mentioned  the  sulphur  clubs  formed  in 
Oregon  to  obtain  sulphur  for  u.se  in  Alfalfa  fields.  Out 
in  that  country  they  have  found  that  sulphur,  used  as 
,a  fertilizer,  gives  great  results  in  certain  crops.  In  the 
lol lowing  article  I’rof.  W.  L.  Powers  of  the  Oregon 
E-Kperiment  Station  gives  further  details  about  it.] 

Results  of  new  analyses.— investigators 

have  generally  agreed  that  the  chemical  eleiiient.s 
in  which  soils  are  usually  deficient  are  potassium, 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus.  In  addition  calcium  is 
often  needed  in  carbonate  form  to  correct  acidity. 
The  most  e.xtensive  and  elaborate  fertilizer  experi- 


contain  20  pounds  of  sulphur  in  a  ton.  Hart  and 
I'eterson  of  the  Wiscon.siu  Experiment  Station  found 
sulphur  removed  by  average  crops  of  cereals  to  be 
about  two-thirds  of  the  phosphorus  removed  by  these 
crops.  One  hundred  average  crops  of  barley  would 
require  as  much  sulphur  as  is  contained  in  the  sur¬ 
face  eight  inches  of  an  average  soil. 

CROP  VARIATIONS. — Crops  such  as  cabbage  and 
turnips  removed  two  or  three  times  as  much  sulphur 
as  phosphorus.  They  also  found  that  soils  cropped 
50  to  (10  years,  unmanured,  lost  ou  the  average  40 
per  cent  of  the  sulphur  originally  present  as  com¬ 
pared  to  virgin  soil.  They  calculated  that  the 
amount  of  suli)hur  lost  in  drainage  w’ater  would 


sulphate  were  higher  than  those  treated  with  fer¬ 
tilizers  containing  iio  STilphur.  Sulphur  is  used  by 
the  plant  in  the  sulphate  state,  and  Dr.  Brown  of 
the  Iowa  Station  has  shown  that  different  groui)s 
of  bacteria  are  associated  with  sulfofication  or  the 
changing  of  sulphur  to  available  form.  Similar 
stmlies  have  been  made  at  the  New  .Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  It  is  suggested  by  the  writer  that  the 
increased  bacterial  activity  and  perhaps  increased 
nitiaficatiou  ni;iy  be  a  chief  bemdit  from  sulphur 
fertilization. 

OREGON  EXPERIMENTS.— In  1912  Dr.  Reimer, 
working  with  acid  i)hosphate  and  calcium  sulphate 
on  the  Southern  Oregon  branch  exi)eriment  station, 
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meats  have  been  worked  out  on  this  basis,  and  the 
fertilizer  business  has  developed  to  supply  these 
elements.  Sulphur  has  long  been  regarded  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  plant  growth,  but  the  small  amount  formerly 
found  in  i)lant  ash  did  not  indicate  that  it  was  apt 
to  be  a  critical  or  limiting  element  in  crop  produc¬ 
tion.  During  recent  years,  however,  improved 
methods  of  analysis  have  shown  that  plants  contain 
much  more  sulphur  than  early  analyses  indicated. 
New  methods  of  analysis  have  shown  that  Alfalfa 
uses  far  more  sulphur  than  formerly  indicated.  The 
average  crop  of  five  tons  removes  35  pounds  of  sul¬ 
phur  from  one  acre,  whereas  only  25  pounds  of 
pho.sphorus  would  be  contained  in  five  tons  of 
Alfalfa.  On  the  new  basis  rape  has  been  found  to 


exceed  the  amount  brought  in  from  the  atmosphere 
by  rain.  These  facts  led  to  renewed  interest  in  sul¬ 
phur  content  of  soils,  and  a  thorough  study  of  the 
sulphur  content  of  Kentucky  so'il  areas  made  by 
Shedd  shows  that  the  soils  of  that  State  usually 
contain  less  sulphur  than  phosphorus,  and  that  many 
staple  crops  responded  to  treatment  with  sulphur 
and  sulphate.  People  have  often  applied  sulphur  to 
soil  unknowingly  in  manure,  potassium  sulphate, 
ammonium  sulphate,  acid  phosphate,  and  calcium 
sulphate  for  years. 

CROP  RESULTS.— A  study  of  20  yeans’  results 
with  fertilizer  trials  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
shows  that  the  average  yield  from  plants  treated 
with  acid  phosphate,  potassium  sulphate  or  ammonia 


found  that  increase  in  crop  yield  secured  by  these 
fertilizers  could  be  produced  by  the  use  of  elemental 
.sulphur  aijd  was  probably  due  to  sulphate  contained. 
The  writer,  working  independently  in  Deschutes 
^"alley,  Oregon,  the  same  season,  found  that  calcium 
sulphate,  potassium  sulphate  and  acid  phosphate 
gave  substantial  increases  in  yields  over  untreated 
plots  or  plots  treated  with  potassium  chloride.  This 
led  to  trials  with  elemental  sulphur,  which  was 
found  to  give  even  more  marked  increase  in  crop 
yield.  During  the  following  years  extensive  trials 
have  shown  an  average  increase  in  Deschutes  Valley 
oE  about  one  and  one-fourth  tons  an  acre  from  appli¬ 
cation  of  sulphur  in  sulphate.  In  some  experiments 
a  gain  of  two  and  even  three  tons  more  Alfalfa  has 
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been  obtained  in  a  season.  Grain  crops  have  shown 
-()  ]»or  cent  increase  from  .sulphur  fertilization.  An 
application  of  80  pounds  flowers  of  sulphur  or  200 
pounds  calcium  sulphate  has  been  found  sullicient. 
U'lie  former  benefits  crops  for  at  least  three  years, 
while  the  latter  form  acts  more  pi’omptly.  In 
Southern  Oregon  increases  as  high  as  500  per  cent 
have  been  secmred  by  Dr.  Reimer.  The  other  fer¬ 
tilizer  elements  have  been  eliminated  as  not  giving 
.substantial  increases  in  yields  on  crops  like  Alfalfa; 
whereas  all  the  fertilizers  containing  sulphur  have 
given  increases.  No  injurious  effect  has  been  noted 
from  heavy  applications  of  .suli)hur  in  that  section. 

INCItK.VSES  IN  YIELD.— Use  of  .sulphur  on  dif¬ 
ferent  soils  and  at  different  rates  in  various  sections 
of  Oi’egon  strongly  indicates  that  sulphur  'is  of  value 
to  many  soils  of  the  State  that  lack  sufficient  of  that 
es.sential  element  to  permit  continued  farming  and 
increa.sed  yields.  Sulphur  may  be  expected  to  be 
profitably  used  on  Alfalfa  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid 
sections  of  Oregon.  Sulphur  trials  by  the  writer 
during  the  past  five  years  have  doubled  Alfalfa 
yields  in  Goose  Lake  Valley,  increased  the  yield  by 
one  and  one-fourth  tons  an  acre  in  Deschutes  Valley, 
and  by  two  tons  an  acre  in  trials  in  Klamath  Uasin. 
Other  trials  have  given  very  substantial  increases 
in  yield  in  Baker  and  Grand  Itonde  Valleys.  In 
(.’olumbia  Ba.siu  less  benefit  has  been  derived  from 
sulphur  trials.  This  may  lie  due  to  the  low  organic 
content  of  the  .sandy  soils  near  the  Columbia.  It  is 
e.stimated  that  f!<)0,(X)0  pounds  of  calcium,  sulphate 
has  been  used  in  liogue  River  Valley  during  the  past 
year  on  Alfalfa  and  18.5,000  pounds  of  elemental  .sul¬ 
phur  has  been  oi’dered  through  the  county  agricul¬ 
turist  for  inse  on  Alfalfa  land  in  Deschutes  district 
the  coming  .season.  It  is  estimated  that  .sulphur 
has  been  aj)plied  to  7,000  acres  of  Alfalfa  in  Oregon 
this  season  with  increased  yield  of  a  ton  an  acre 
on  the  average.  This  inci’ease  of  7,000  tons  of  hay 
is  worth  .$20  a  ton  at  present  jjrices  or  a  gross  value 
of  .$140,000. 

EFFECT  ON  BACTERIAL  ACTIVITY.— Sulphur 
is  believed  greatly  to  benetit  bacterial  activity  in  the 
.soil  and  is  probably  a  limiting  element  for  certain 
soils  and  ci-ojis.  Sulphur  may  aggravate  acidity  in 
the  humid  sections,  and  may  act  as  a  stimulant  in 
releasing  phosphorus  and  ijatash  to  some  extent.  Its 
use  is  certainly  pi’ofitable,  and  seems  advisable  on 
Alfalfa  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  sections  of  Oregon, 
at  least  dining  the  jiresent  emergency.  Its  continued 
use  Avould  undoubtedly  be  most  safely  pi*acticed  in 
connection  Avith  the  feeding  of  the  hay  on  the  farm 
and  return  the  manure  produced  to  the  land.  The 
sulphur  used  here  comes  from  .lapan  or  from  smel¬ 
ters.  while  the  calcium  sulphate  comes  from  deposits 
In  arid  sections.  The  co.st  of  the  treatment  runs 
from  $2  to  $.3  an  acre.  The  benefits  are  extended 
over  at  least  three  years’  time,  so  that  one  dollar’s 
worth  of  sulphur  should  make  a  ton  more  hay.  An 
average  of  six  trials  by  County  Agriculturist  Spillman 
of  Union  County  showed  calcium  sulphate  applied 
at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  gave  an  average  net  profit 
of  .$18.10  an  acre.  Near  Klamath  and  Redmond  a 
two-ton  gain  was  secured  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,  and 
since  the  sulphur  lasts  three  years  or  more  this  $40 
increase  in  crop  was  secured  at  a  cost  of  not  over 
$1  per  ton.  w.  l.  powers. 

Oregon  Experiment  Station. 


Variations  in  Washington  Navel  Orange 

OR  nearly  10  yeai’s  A.  I).  Shamel  has  been  study¬ 
ing  the  bud  variations  in  the  Washington  Navel 
orange  in  California.  Mr.  Shamel  became  convinced 
that  this  variety  (it.self  originally  a  hud  variation 
from  a  definite  vailety)  had  developed  several  def¬ 
inite  strains  or  variations.  Some  Avere  superior, 
others  Avorthless,  and  if  these  definite  characters — 
good  or  inferior — could  be  transferred  through  the 
bud,  as  is  the  ca.se  Avith  regular  varieties,  the  orange 
growing  business  might  be  put  on  much  the  same 
footing  as  that  of  breeding  purebred  cattle.  A  care¬ 
ful  study  soon  developed  the  fact  that  there  Avere 
Avoi'kers  and  “drone.s”  in  every  orchard,  and  that 
both  had  the  power  of  producing  their  kinds  through 
the  bud. 

The  Washington  NaA'el  orange  is  responsible  for 
the  immense  business  in  citrus  fruits  Avhich  has 
lieeii  developed  in  California.  It  originated  at 
Bahia,  Brazil,  and  Avas  a  hud  variation  from  a 
I’ortuguese  variety,  I.aranja  Selecta.  This  produces 
oranges  with  seeds.  The  navel  variation  from  this 
Selecta  Avas  first  propagated  in  1S20,  and  its  superior 
quality  was  soon  recognized.  In  1868  William  Saun¬ 
ders,  U.  S.  Horticulturist,  learned  of  this  variety  and 
imported  several  trees  for  trial  in  this  countiT- 
Buds  from  these  trees  were  propagated  and  distrib¬ 
uted  to  growers  in  California  and  Florida.  Two  of 
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these  trees  were  receiA-ed  by  Mrs.  L.  C.  Tibbets  at 
Riverside,  Cal.,  in  1875,  and  from  these  trees  many 
or  most  of  the  Wa.shington  trees  noAV  in  California 
have  come.  The  California  people  recognize  the  debt 
they  owe  to  these  old  trees.  One  of  them  was  tran.s- 
I'lanted  in  1903  and  still  stands  in  Riverside,  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  it  being  shown  at  Fig.  649.  This  tree  Avas 
planted  in  its  new  position  by  ex-I’resident  Roosevelt. 

This  variety  laid  the  foundation  of  the  citrus  in¬ 
dustry  in  Califoniia  much  as  the  .Tersey  or  Guernsey 
cattle  have  made  the  Channel  Islands  famous  and 
prosperous.  In  the  case  of  the  orange  as  well  as 
with  the  cattle,  it  AA'as  necessary  to  establish  a  stand¬ 
ard,  reject  all  specimens  that  were  off  type,  and  use 
only  the  true  tyjie  for  breeding.  Mr.  .Shamel  has 
found  13  distinct  types  of  this  one  variety,  all  ap- 
liarently  due  to  bud  A’ariation.  Some  are  A’ery  su¬ 
perior,  Avhile  others  are  inferior  or  worthless.  Some 
j'l-oduce  abundantly  and  regularly,  Avhile  others  are 
shy  bearers  of  misshapen  or  poor  quality  fruit.  In 
i.ne  case  trees  of  hi.gh  production  gave  an  average 
of  about  4%  boxes  per  tree,  while  trees  of  Ioav  pro¬ 
duction  averaged  about  three-quarters  of  a  box.  At 
average  figures  this  would  mean  .$630.05  per  acre  for 
the  superior  trees  and  $100.04  for  the  inferior. 

It  Avas  found  that  most  orchards  contained  trees 
of  several  different  types.  It  was  generally  sup- 
lio.sed  that  these  differences  were  due  to  soil  or  loca¬ 
tion,  health  of  the  tree,  or  to  some  cause  outside  of 
the  inherent  quality  of  the  tree  itself.  Mr.  Shamel 
started  out  to  settle  this  point.  If  the  difference 
AA'as  due  to  soil  condition,  culture  or  pruning,  a 
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careful  study  would  show  just  how  to  handle  an  en¬ 
tire  orchard  so  as  to  have  all  the  trees  equally  pro¬ 
ductive.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  shoAvn  that 
these  differences  Avere  due  to  bud  variations,  and 
that  the  good  or  bad  (pialitles  of  the  trees  Avere 
transferred  through  the  bud,  it  Avould  be  possible  to 
produce  an  orchard  of  uniform  type. 

Bulletin  No.  025  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Washington  gives  the  results  of  this  Avork. 
It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  the  thorough  and  patient 
detail  Avork  needed  to  carry  out  such  an  experiment. 
As  we  all  knoAv,  superior  families  of  dairy  cattle  are 
marked  out  or  determined  by  testing  lai‘ge  numbers 
of  COAVS  for  milk  and  butter  production.  When  the 
female  descendants  of  certain  animals  give  a  uni¬ 
formly  high  test,  AA’e  conclude  that  the  family  pos¬ 
sesses  the  poAver  to  transmit  this  dairy  quality.  The 
record  is  based  on  knoAvn  production.  On  the  same 
theory  Mr.  Shamel  devised  a  plan  for  making  indi¬ 
vidual  records  of  thousands  of  citrus  trees.  Entire 
oichards  Avere  marked,  Avith  the  trees  numbered  so 
as  to  he  known  on  a  map.  Recoi’ds  were  made  of  the 
growth  and  appearance  of  each  tree,  Avhile  the  fruit 
Avas  iiicked,  graded  and  Aveighed  separately.  This 
has  been  kept  up  for  yeai's.  and  the  bulletin  gives  an 
array  of  figures  that  is  little  less  than  marvelous. 

The  various  types  of  the  Washington  Navel  Avere 
separated,  and  the  finer  specimens  of  each  selected 
for  breeding.  This  Avas  done  by  using  buds  from 
those  trees  of  known  superiority  for  top-Avorking 
other  trees,  or  for  u.se  on  nursery  stock.  Then  these 
budded  trees  were  carefully  watched,  and  records 
made  of  their  groAvth  and  yield.  At  the  same  time, 
as  a  check  to  determine  results,  buds  Avere  taken 
fj’om  Inferior  trees  and  used  for  top-Avorking  or  to 
produce  ueAv  trees.  The  object  of  this  was  to  see  if 
both  good  and  bad  qualities  can  be  surely  trans¬ 
ferred  through  the  bud. 
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Tiie  details  of  these  experiments  are  given  in  the 
bulleiin,  and  are  Avell  Avorth  studying  by  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  The  fact  developed  by  Mr.  Shamel  is  that  both 
the  good  and  had  qualities  of  this  orange  are  .surely 
carried  by  the  bud.  The  records  show  that  the.se 
strains  or  bud  variations  of  the  Wa.shington  NaA’el 
are  fixed,  and  that  when  buds  are  taken  from  pro¬ 
ductive  trees  and  xised  for  top-Avorking  or  for  nursery 
stock  the  resulting  trees  when  well  cared  for  shoAV 
the  superior  qualities  of  their  parents.  The  long 
and  elaborate  records  carried  on  for  nearly  10  years 
show  that  the  inherent  character  of  the  tree  is  carr- 
ried  in  the  bud.  The  result  of  this  work  In  Califor¬ 
nia  is  noAV  becoming  evident.  By  means  of  top-Avork- 
ing  drone  trees,  orchards  are  being  made  uniformly 
productive,  and  nurserymen  are  using  buds  from  cer¬ 
tified  trees  for  propagating.  The  great  associations 
of  fruit  growers  in  California  recognize  the  value  of 
this  work,  and  conclude  that  the  claims  for  .superior¬ 
ity  of  pedigreed  or  recorded  stock  have  been  fully 
demonstrated. 

Of  cour.se.  these  statements  refer  to  this  particular 
variety  of  the  orange.  It  may  prove  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  vai’iety  is  more  likely  than  others  to  show 
A-ariation.  Perhaps  the  orange  as  a  fruit  is  more 
likely  to  sIioaa’'  this  tendency  than  the  apple,  pear  or 
peach.  At  any  rate,  it  is  evident  that  by  making 
ii.se  of  selected  buds  a  valuable  strain  may  he  con¬ 
tinued  or  improA'ed.  It  is  a  fair  inference  that  much 
the  same  thing  could  be  done  with  apple  or  peach' 
It  is  true  that  many  of  our  fruit  experts  argue 
a.ga'iust  any  such  plan,  but  until  the  theory  has  been 
disproA’ed  by  elaborate  experiments  like  those  of  Mr. 
Shamel’s.  aa’o  shall  consider  .such  a  thing  quite  pos¬ 
sible.  There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  quite  distinct 
strains  of  the  Baldwin  apjile.  and  even  more  of  Ben 
Davis  and  other  A’arieties.  The  Collamer  apple  is 
classed  by  Beach  in  “The  Apples  of  New  York”  as 
distinct,  yet  it  is  a  bud  sport  of  T\A-enty  Ounce.  The 
Hitchings  appear  to  he  another  bud  sport  of  the 
same  A-ariety.  and  Ave  have  on  the  farm  another  quite 
distinct  strain  of  Tiventy  Ounce.  The  buds  of  these 
strains  or  types  came  true  Avhen  Avorked  on  other 
varieties.  At  any  rate,  the  value  of  this  Avork  with 
the  orange  has  been  demonstrated,  and  Ave  think 
similar  Avork  should  he  done  Avith  the  apple. 


Beef  for  Home  Use  and  Local  Market 

How  to  Cut  and  Cure  It 
Part  II, 

KEEPING  MEAT. — .Since  certain  parts  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  carcass  are  more  A'aluable 'in  the  fresh  state  than 
when  iireserved,  it  may  be  Avell  to  consider  the  vari¬ 
ous  methods  of  keeping  fresh  meat  before  taking  up 
the  methods  of  curing.  All  meat  to  be  pre.served, 
either  fresh  or  cured,  should  be  thoroughly  cooled 
after  the  animal  is  slaughtered,  for  unle.ss  this  is 
done  the  meat  Avill  not  cure  Avell,  nor  Avill  it  he  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  it  in  a  fresh  state  for  any  length  of 
lime.  In  cold  Aveather  meat  may  be  kept  by  hanging 
it  in  a  dark,  cool  place  Avhere  dogs,  cats  and  rodents 
cannot  roach  it.  If  a  temiierature  beloAV  40°  F.  is 
maintained,  meat  may  he  kept  for  Aveeks;  hut  Avith 
the  temperature  alternating  hetAveen  Ioav  and  high,  it 
Avill  not  keep  Avell.  Meat  that  is  frozen  Avill  keep 
indefinitely  so  long  as  it  remains  frozen.  Alternate 
freezing  and  tlniAving  Avill  .spa’ll  the  flavor  and  cause 
early  decomposition.  It  is  important  that  the  meat 
be  kejAt  in  a  place  Avhere  the  air  is  dry.  A  dark,  cool 
cellar,  or  an  attic  that  is  dry  and  free  from  odor.s,  is 
the  proper  place  for  keeping  meat  on  the  .farm. 

SNOW  PACKING. — Meat  packed  in  snoAv  may  be 
kept  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The  meat 
.should  first  he  frozen  hard.  After  it  is  frozen,  an 
earthen  jar  or  a  barrel  should  be  provided,  and  a 
thick  layer  of  snoAV  should  he  tamped  tightly  in  the 
bottom  of  this.  On  the  suoav  a  layer  of  meat  is 
packed,  and  covered  Avith  another  layer  of  suoav. 
Care  must  he  taken  to  have  a  thick  layer  of  suoav 
betAveen  the  meat  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  re¬ 
ceptacle.  Another  layer  of  meat  is  then  put  on,  and 
another  layer  of  suoav,  and  so  on  until  all  the  meat  is 
packed,  or  the  jar  is  almo.st  full,  AVhen  a  heavy  cov¬ 
ering  of  SUOAV  should  be  jmt  on  top  and  covered  Avith 
a  block  or  some  other  object  In  order  to  keep  out  rats 
and  mice.  The  meat  may  be  taken  out  as  needed, 
and  the  snoAV  should  be  repacked  on  top  each  time. 
Another  method  that  is  commonly  useil  Avith  pork 
and  sausage  is  partly  to  cook  the  meat  by  frying  it 
on  both  sides,  to  pack  it  in  a  jar,  and  to  pour  hot 
lard  over  it  in  order  to  seal  the  Avhole  and  keep  out 
ail’.  The  meat  may  he  taken  out  as  needed.  Care 
should  be  taken  each  time  to  melt  the  lard  that  is 
taken  off  and  to  pour  it  back. 

CURING  BEEF. — Beef  is  not  so  commonly  cured 
as  pork ;  but  when  corned  it  takes  the  place  of  fresh 


beef  (luring  periods  of  the  year  when  fresh  beef  does 
not  keep  well,  and  also  offers  a  method  of  preserving 
part  of  the  meat  until  it  is  needed,  and  thus  saving 
a  waste  or  loss  of  meat,  since  it  is  impossible  for  one 
family  to  use  an  entire  beef  carcass  in  the  fresh 
state.  Dried  beef  commands  a  high  price  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  also  offers  a  method  of  preserving  meat  for 
future  use.  Jex’ked  beef  is  made  in  the  drier  regions 
of  the  West.  The  climate  in  New  York  State  is  not 
dry  enough  nor  warm  enough  to  cure  it  successfully, 
and  it  is  not  so  palatable  as  dried  beef. 

COKNED  BEEF. — Since  corned  beef  Is  used  for 
liractically  the  same  dishes  as  fresh  beef,  only 
wholesome,  untainted  meat  should  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  Naturally,  the  clmicer  the  meat  that  is  put 
into  the  pickle  the  bettei*  will  be  the  meat  that  comes 
out.  The  cheaper  cuts  of  beef  are  ordinaril}’  used 
for  corning,  because  the  choicer  cuts  are  more  pal¬ 
atable  in  a  fresh  condition.  I’late,  flank,  .shoulder, 
chuck,  cross  ribs  and  rump  are  most  comanonly  used 
for  corning.  Frozen  meat  should  not  be  put  into  the 
brine ;  neither  should  the  brine  be  frozen  while  the 
meat  is  in  it.  AA’'eigh  the  meat.  Cut  'it  in  pieces  about 
six  inches  s(pmre.  Place  a  layer  of  salt  at  the  bot- 
ttom  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  meat  is  to  be  packed, 
cover  this  with  a  layer  of  meat,  and  sprinkle  a  layer 
of  salt  over  the  meat.  Add  alternate  lajmrs  of  meat 
and  of  salt  until  the  meat  is  packed.  Seven  to  nine 
pounds  of  salt  will  usually  be  enough  for  100  pounds 
of  meat.’  Allow  the  meat  to  stand  in  the  salt  over 
night.  On  the  following  morning  make  a  brine,  using 
five  pounds  of  sugar,  ounces  of  baking  soda,  and 
three  ounces  of  saltpeter  for  every  100  pounds  of 
meat.  Dissolve  these  ingredients  in  four  gallons  of 
boiling  water.  Allow  the  lu’ine  to  cool  thox’oughly 
before  pouring  it  over  the  meat.  If  more  or  less 
than  100  pounds  of  meat  is  to  be  cured,  use  these 
proportions  for  the  brine.  If  four  gallons  of  brine 
does  not  entirely  cover  100  pounds  of  meat,  water 
may  be  added.  The  meat  should  be  weighted  down 
with  a  block  or  a  clean  stone.  Since  any  part  that  is 
not  covered  with  the  brine  will  decompose  very 
(piickly.  If  the  brine  shows  signs  of  fermentation 
in  warm  weather,  it  should  be  drawn  off,  boiled, 
strained  tlu’ough  a  clean  cloth,  and,  after  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  cooled,  poured  back  on  the  meat.  The  meat 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  At  the  end  of 
30  days  the  meat  will  be  ready  for  use.  If  the  pieces 
ai-e  larger  than  six  inches  s(iuare,  a  longer  time  may 
b(>  allowed  according  to  the  Size  of  the  pieces. 

PBESSED  CDRNED  BEEF.— After  the  corned 
beef,  prepared  as  described,  has  been  in  the  pickle 
ff)r  the  re<iuired  length  of  time,  it  may  be  taken  out 
and,  after  the  brine  is  washed  off,  may  be  used  in 
the  same  way  as  fresh  beef.  If  desired,  it  may  be 
made  into  pressed  corned  beef.  This  is  prepared  as 
follows:  Remove  the  beef  from  the  pickling  solu¬ 
tion,  wash  it  with  warm  water,  and  place  it  in  a 
kettle.  Keep  it  barely  covered  with  water  at  all 
times,  and  boil  it  for  two  hours.  Salt  and  pepper 
may  be  added  while  the  meat  is  cooking,  but  usually 
there  is  enough  salt  in  the  meat  from  the  brine. 
Take  the  moat  from  the  kettle  and  pack  it  in  pans 
o)  in  a  cold  meat  press.  Strain  the  broth  through 
cheesecloth  or 'muslin  several  times,  replace  it  on  the 
stove,  boil  it  down  to  one-half  its  original  volume, 
pour  it  over  the  meat  in  the  pans,  and  allow  the 
whole  to  harden  in  a  cool  place.  After  the  meat  has 
hardened  it  may  be  sliced  and  eaten  without  further 
preparation. 

DRIPID  BEEF. — Dried  beef  is  u.sually  made  from 
the  round,  although  any  heavily  muscled  part  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  inside  of  the  round 
makes  the  tenderest  meat.  In  cutting  meat  for 
dried  beef,  the  muscles  should  be  separated  into 
their  naturai  divisions.  When  cured  and  smoked  in 
this  way  they  can  be  sliced  across  the  grain,  and  the 
meat  is  much  tenderer  than  wouid  otherwise  be  the 
case.  A  jar  or  a  barrel  is  the  best  receptacle  in 
which  to  pack  the  meat  when  curing  it.  To  each  100 
I)ounds  of  weli-cooled  beef  weigh  out  six  pounds  of 
tine  salt,  three  pounds  of  granulated  or  brown  sugar, 
and  two  ounces  of  saltpeter.  Mix  these  thoroughly, 
without  wetting,  and  divide  the  mixture  into  three 
portions.  Set  -two  portions  away  for  future  use,  and 
rub  the  other  portion  into  the  meat.  Pack  the  meat 
in  the  jar  and  leave  it  for  three  days.  At  the  end 

of  the  three  days  take  the  meat  from  the  jar,  but 

leave  in  the  jar  the  syrup  that  has  formed.  Rub  the 
meat  with  another  portion  of  the  mixture,  repack  it, 
and  leave  it  for  three  days.  Remove  it  fi’om  the 

syrup,  rub  it  with  the  last  portion  of  the  mixture, 

and  repack  it  in  the  syrup  in  the  jar.  After  three 
days  remove  the  meat  and  hamg  it  in  the  smoke¬ 
house,  where  it  should  be  smoked  until  it  is  dry.  It 
should  then  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  until  it  is  used. 
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The  longer  it  is  smoked  and  the  drier  it  is  kept,  the 
longer  it  will  remain  good. 

RETAIL  SAT-ES. — Where  the  beef  is  to  be  sold  in 
smail  portions  the  following  prices  would  be  fair  for 
most  parts  of  New  York,  with  suitable  reduction 
made  for  the  poorer  carcasses: 

Per  lb. 


Porterhouse  steak  .  4()c 

Sirloin  steak  .  3,Sc 

Round  steak .  ;Mc 

riniek  steak .  37c 

Prime  rib  roast .  40c 

Chuck  rib  roast .  3.5c 

Rumi)  roast . » .  3.5e 

Diamond  roast .  35c 

Cross  rib  roast .  3()c 


A  Big  Ear  of  Coitnecticut  Popcorn.  Natural  tSize 

Fig.  (i-'iO 


Shoulder  roast .  2Sc 

Beef  soup  bone .  20c 

Regular  hamburg .  25e 

Ox  tails .  15c 

Short  ribs .  30c 

Plate  beef .  20c 

Beef  hearts .  25c 

Beef  tongues .  27c 


Big  Popcorn  Ears 

I  AM  sending  you  a  picture  taken  of  myself  and 
son  cutting  our  popcorn.  You  will  note  how 
high  it  stands  above  our  hea<l.s.  our  height  being  5  ft. 
10  in.  I  also  send  you  jwo  (virs  of  corn,  showing 
you  -ihe:  size  of  ears  obtained  from  this  corn.  If  you 
will  notice  carefully  you  will  .see  lu'ar  onr  feet  our 
little  dog  Iai)po ;  she  is  now  six  years  old  and  is  a 
favorite  with  the  family.  Thi-ee  years  ago  she  killcal 
13  woodchuck.s.  She  got  hold  of  one  larger  than 
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herself,  and  if  I  had  not  appeared  the  woodchuck 
would  have  been  too  much  for  her.  This  field  of 
popcorn  was  planted  early  in  .Tune.  The  corn  was 
not  hoed  by  hand,  and  was  only  cultivated  three 
times.  The  corn  was  grown  on  fertilizer  which  was 
placed  in  the  hills  before  planting. 

I  hope  if  you  consider  it  a  good  crop  and  have 
room  it  may  appear  in  The  R.  N.-Y”.,  so  that  the 
people  of  other  States  and  localities  may  .see  the 
kind  of  crops  that  may  be  obtained  in  Northern 
Connecticut.  a.  vail  smith. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  photograph  was  too  dim  to  make  a 
clear  picture,  but  we  had  one  ear  of  the  corn  pho¬ 
tographed,  and  it  is  shown,  exact  size,  at  Fig.  (!50. 
AVe  have  not  seen  larger  ears  of  popcorn,  and  the 
quality  seems  to  be  good. 


Artificial  Light  in  Jersey  Henhouse 

VERY  much  interest  in  artificial  lighting  of  hen- 
liou.ses  has  been  shown  in  our  State  during  the 
past  two  months,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  decided 
to  conduct  some  very  careful  demonstrations  along 
this  line.  I  have  .selected  10  of  our  prominent  poul- 
tryraen  located  in  various  sections  of  the  State,  who 
are  using  artificial  lights  on  laying  flocks.  They 
will  conduct  this  beginning  .Tanuary,  on  breeding 
flocks  also.  These  records  Avill  be  carefull3'  tabulated 
and  other  pertinent  remarks  will  be  i*ecorded.  This 
should  give  us  a  pretty  substantial  report  when  com- 
I'.leted.  The  condition  of  the  birds,  the  ultimate 
year’s  egg  production,  the  average  price  of  eggs,  the 
condition  of  chicks  hatched  from  this  pen,  or  pens, 
rather,  and  all  those  things  Avill  be  noted. 

My  experience  with  artificial  lights  to  date  has  been 
seniewliat  limited.  Although  I  have  seen  houses  here 
and  there  where  these  Avere  being  used,  and  where 
seemingly  the  birds  were  in  ordinarilj-  fair  condi¬ 
tion,  I  have  always  had  a  prejudice  against  such  a 
.system,  but  in  the  last  two  smars,  so  many  reports  are 
coming  to  us  from  the  northern  poultrynien  who  are 
quite  reliable,  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  bear  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  object  of  this  practice,  of  course,  is 
to  allow  the  birds  the  longer  day  in  which  to  con¬ 
sume  larger  amounts  of  feed  during  the  shorter 
Winter  days,  which  are  especially  harmful  In  the 
Northern  States  and  New  England.  It  has  been  m.v 
experience  that  our  heavy-producing  flocks  went  hun¬ 
gry  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning  before  day¬ 
light  during  these  short  days,  which  I  believe  is  det¬ 
rimental  to  the  best  production.  A^ei*y  often  we  find 
the.se  flocks  up  and  in  search  of  feed  in  the  morning 
before  there  is  suflicient  light  for  them  to  do  any¬ 
thing  at  all.  VICTOR  O.  AUBREY. 

New  .Tersey  Experiment  Station. 


Questions  of  a  Share  Farmer 

I  am  working  a  farm  on  shares,  and  I  have  had  some 
words  with  the  man  who  owns  the  place  about  Sunday 
work,  lie  claim.s  that  if  hay  or  grain  is  ready  to  draw 
in  on  a  Sunday  and  I  do  not  do  it  he  can,  and  charge 
me  for  the  work.  How  much  can  he  do.  and  Avhat 
would  be  my  best  course  if  he  tries  this?  My  contract 
states  that  I  should  keep  four  good  work  horses,  and  I 
have  only  three,  as  I  lost  one  the  day  before  I  moved 
here.  What  can  he  do  about  that?  Would  he  have 
any  ca.se  if  I  bought  one  now?  J.  n.  M. 

New  York. 

VLESS  your  contract  specifically  provides  that 
if  you  fail  to  do  your  work  in  a  proper  manner 
he  may  come  on  the  land  and  do  it,  he  has  no  busi¬ 
ness  whatever  on  the  property.  Until  he  legally'  dis- 
posses.ses  you  he  has  no  right  to  bother  you  in  the 
conduct  of  the  property.  Getting  in  hay  or  grain 
on  Sunday  is  not  generally  considered  in  these  parts 
as  such  a  necessary  part  of  good  husbandry  that  the 
failure  of  a  tenant  to  do  it  would  give  the  landlord 
the  right  to  come  on  the  land  and  get  them  in  him¬ 
self.  lie  could  ju.st  as  rightly  claim  that  you  were 
cutting  the  grass  and  grain  too  soon  or  too  late,  and 
that  he  should  take  a  hand.  If  you  have  not  lived 
up  to  your  part  of  the  contract  he  has  a  claim  for 
damages  or  for  dispossession.  He  has  no  more  right 
to  say  you  shall  work  on  Sunday  than  to  prescribe 
the  number  of  hours  you  shall  work  each  day. 
About  the  work  horses,  you  should  keep  four  as 
provided  for  in  the  contract.  If  he  can  sliow  tliat 
he  has  been  damaged  by  your  not  having  four  horses 
he  could  probably  collect  the  damages  from  you.  By 
getting  one  now  you  would  be  lessening  the  damage 
and  would  also  show  your  good  faith.  If  he  tries 
to  come  on  the  land  tell  him  you  have  riglitful  pos¬ 
session,  that  he  has  no  business  there,  and  order 
him  off.  If  he  persists  in  working,  tell  him  you  will 
consider  it  gratuitous  help  and  a  gift. 


There  should  be  no  meeting  of  farmers  this  Winter 
without  some  sort  of  a  discussioa  of  the  needs  of  country 
people  when  peace  iti  declared. 
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Chinese  Cabbage 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  crop  for 
our  home  gardeners,  and  many  people  are 
not  yet  acquainted  with  its  good  qualities 
as  a  garden  crop  for  food.  Chinese  cab¬ 
bage  i.s  also  known  as  pe-tsai  or  wongbak. 
This  crop  grows  best  in  a  cool,  moist 
sea.son.  It  will  generally  do  very  w'ell 
as  a  Spring  crop  if  sown  very  early,  so 
that  it  matures  before  hot  weather,  which 
.spoils  the  quality  for  food  and  causes  the 
I)lants  to  run  to  seed  prematurely.  It 
should  bo  sown  very  early,  at  least  before 
the  latter  part  of  March  in  the  latitude 
of  St.  LouLs.  Still  better,  it  may  be 
started  about  the  middle  of  February  uu- 
dei-  gla.ss,  and  transplanted  to  the  garden 
before  April  1.  The  young  plants,  as  well 
as  the  matured  heads,  are  resistant  to 
cold,  and  will  stand  freezing  weather. 
The  seedling  plants  may  be  handled  in 
the  same  way  as  cabbage  plants.  The 
planting  distance  is  in  rows  24  inches 
apart,  thinning  the  plants  to  .stand  six 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  As  the  .seed 
germinate  very  vigorously,  the  seed  may 
be  planted  tliinly.  Kieh,  finely  prejiared 
soil  is  desirable,  but  a  gowl  moisture  sup¬ 
ply  is  more  essential.  This  crop  grows 
faster  than  any  other  vegetable  which 
the  writer  is  acquainted  with.  It  pro- 


Pc-tsai  or  Chinese  Cahbage 

duces  a  tremendous  bulk  on  a  small  area, 
and  is  quite  hardy  and  easy  to  grow. 

'I'lie  best  season  for  Chinese  cabbage  is 
the  Fall.  Seed  may  be  sown  in  the  gar¬ 
den  during  August,  and  as  late  as  Sep¬ 
tember  15  in  Central  Missouri.  It  devel¬ 
ops  to  perfection  during  the  cool  moist 
weather  of  the  late  Fall  season.  The 
jilants  can  be  used  from  October  1  to  the 
last  of  Novembei’,  leaving  the  heads 
standing  in  the  open  without  protection. 
If  the  rows  of  Chinese  cabbage  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  light  mulch  of  straw,  they 
might  remain  green  under  the  snow  for 
some  time. 

Chinese  cabbage  has  been  found  desir¬ 
able  crop  for  hotbeds  and  cold  frames  in 
the  Fall  and  early  Wintei-,  sowing  seed 
under  glass  about  October  15  or  later. 
The  plants  should  stand  6x8  inches  ai)art. 
Should  be  well  watered,  and  will  need 
little  protection  with  sash  until  late  in 
November.  This  crop  should  last  till 
Christmas.  It  can  also  be  grown  in 
greenhouses  if  the  temperature  is  kept 
below  65  degrees.  Growing  this  vege¬ 
table  as  a  cold  frame  crop  in  the  Spring 
for  early  markets  has  been  found  quite 
profitable,  sowing  the  seed  in  a  hotbed  or 
greenhouse  about  February  1  and  later 
transplanting  to  the  cold  frame. 

The  only  serious  pest  of  Chinese  cab¬ 
bage  is  the  green  louse  or  aphid,  which 
also  attacks  cabbage  and  many  other 
vegetables.  It  is  ab.solutely  controlled  by 
spraying  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves 
with  some  tobacco  preparation,  such  as 
Black  Leaf  40,  diluted  at  the  rate  of  one 
teaspoonful  per  gallon  of  w’ater. 

This  vegetable  has  various  uses.  In 
the  Spring  the  plants  do  not  make  very 
solid  heads,  so  are  generally  used  simply 
as  “greens.”  When  the  plants  are  well 
headed,  as  they  generally  are  when 
grown  in  a  cool  season,  the  inner  leaves 
are  white,  very  tender  and  of  good  flavor. 
They  may  be  used  for  salad,  like  head 
lettuce,  or  cut  up  for  use  as  cold  slaw, 
using  the  outer  leaves  of  the  plant  as 
greens,  or  the  whole  plant  may  be  cooked 
like  cabbage.  The  big  white  leaf  stalks 
are  as  tender  as  the  leaves,  and  are  not 
stringy  except  in  hot  weather.  They 
should  be  eaten  with  the  rest  of  the  plant. 
The  genei-al  flavor  is  like  that  of  cabbage 
or  Brussel  sprouts,  but  the  strong  taste 
and  odor  so  familiar  in  cabbage  is  lack¬ 
ing,  so  that  people  who  possess  particu¬ 
lar  tastes  and  object  to  ordinary  cabbage 
may  be  very  fond  of  the  Chinese  cabbage, 
either  as  a  cooked  vegetable  or  as  salad. 

The  plants  wilt  rather  quickly  after 
cutting,  unless  kept  in  a  cool  place,  where 
they  will  remain  fresh  for  a  week.  The 
plants  will  remain  fresh  a  little  longer  if 
l)ulled  with  the  roots  on,  instead  of  cut¬ 
ting  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Gener¬ 
ally  it  is  best  to  have  the  Chinese  cabbage 
grown  in  one’s  own  garden  so  that  the 


heads  can  be  cut  as  needed  for  use.  A 
row  .30  feet  long  will  provide  ample  sup¬ 
ply  for  a  family  that  is  fond  of  green.s, 
salad  and  cabbage. 

This  crop  shows  the  good  results  of 
acclimatization  to  new  localities.  It  is 
now  much  more  satisfactory  than  it  was 
when  first  tried  in  the  East  a  few  years 
ago.  Seed  saved  from  plants  which  run 
to  seed  in  the  .Spring  have  been  found  of 
excellent  quality  when  saved  and  planted 
in  the  same  garden  for  crop.?  in  succeed¬ 
ing  years.  A  good  seed  stock,  when  ob¬ 
tained,  should  be  carefully  kept.  Seed 
several  years  old  germinates  readily  on 
account  of  the  great  vitality  and  vigor 
of  growth  which  this  plant  possesses. 
Many  failures  have  resulted  from  at- 
temi)ts  to  grow  the  Chinese  cabbage  as  a 
late  .Spring  and  Summer  crop.  With  a 
better  understanding  of  its  seasonal  re¬ 
quirements  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  grown  much  more  exten¬ 
sively,  especially  by  home  gardeners,  to 
whom  it  is  most  valuable  because  of  its 
fast  growth  and  the  tremendous  bulk 
produced  on  a  small  space.  As  a  late  Fall 
salad,  Chinese  cabbage  ha.s  been  found 
most  successful  and  will  fill  a  long-felt 
"W  ant.  j.  T.  KOSA. 

Mi.ssouri. 


Experiments  with  An  “Electrifier” 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  “electrifier”  on  page 
13.3.3.  It  bears  out  some  of  the  conclu- 
.sions  I  had  reached  in  working  along  this 
line  with  garden  vegetables.  I  made  my 
“electrifiers”  differently,  however. 

For  instance,  I  made  one  “electrifier” 
out  of  a  common  15-foot  bean  pole,  to 
which  I  tied  on  some  stranded  clothes¬ 
line  wire  frayed  out  at  the  top.  and  at¬ 
tached  to  the  zinc  of  a  worn-out  dry  cell 
for  a  ground.  This  I  stood  up  in  the 
center  of  a  popcorn  patch  about  one  rod 
square  in  which  I  planted  four  varieties 
of  popcorn — red,  blue,  white  and  yellow. 
It  just  happened  that  I  stood  my  “elec¬ 
trifier”  under  a  telephone  wire,  which 
may  have  helped  (I  don’t  know),  but  I 
do  know  that  I  grew  some  of  the  biggest 
popcorn  that  year  around  the  pole  that 
we  ever  saw.  Some  of  the  white  and  yel¬ 
low  ears  were  eight  and  nine  inches  long. 
The  effect  of  the  pole  on  the  whole  patch 
was  very  marked,  diminishing  with  the 
distance  from  the  pole,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  whole  patch  was  like  a 
tent ;  the  outside  rows  of  corn  being  the 
usual  popcorn  height.  That  in  the  center 
became  nearly  as  high  as  the  pole,  10  or 
12  feet  high,  but  you  probably  will  not 
believe  this,  so  I  suppose  discretion 
should  have  prompted  me  to  shut  up  on 
this  point.  Before  the  stalks  were  thor¬ 
oughly  mature,  however,  a  big  windstorm 
flattened  the  patch. 

Similar  poles  seem  to  have  a  very  good 
effect  on  strawberry  plants,  etc.  The 
fruit  seems  to  be  larger  and  very  much 
SNveeter.  I  made  another  type  of  “elec¬ 
trifier”  for  a  TOW  of  peas.  I  used  about 
the  same  material  as  for  the  other  experi¬ 
ment,  only  in  this  case  I  raveled  out  the 
lower  end  of  the  cable,  dividing  it  into 
two  parts,  carrying  these  two  parts  along 
about  20  inches  above  a  row  of  peas. 
The  result  in  this  case  was  not  so  pro¬ 
nounced.  but  the  peas  in  this  case  grew 
about  six  inches  higher  under  the  wire 
and  a  little  beyond,  and  were  thriftier.. 
A  few  picked  from  this  portion  of  the 
patch  and  served  to  a  visiting  cominks- 
sion  merchant  still  cause  him  to  talk  of 
their  goodness.  However,  we  must  re¬ 
member  in  this  case  that  city  peas  don’t 
have  the  flavor  that  those  right  out  of  a 
garden  do. 

Last  Winter  I  shocked  the  local  mer 
chant  by  buying  50  %-in.  iron  rods,  to 
which  I  had  sharpened  copper  wires  sol¬ 
dered  on  at  the  top  and  spread  out  in 
cluster.  These  I  set  up  in  a  young  apple 
orchard,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  got  such 
effect  from  the  use  of  them  that  I  could 
actually  prove  them  a  benefit,  but  the 
trees  near  them  certainly  bore  fine  and 
highly  colored  fruit.  I  shall  consider  the 
experiment  pretty  thoroughly  proved  next 
Fall,  but  I  am  expecting  these  trees  to 
bear  more  heavily,  to  have  larger  and 
better  colored  fruit,  than  their  neighbors. 
Beports  on  European  experiments  lead 
me  to  expect  this,  at  least,  and  also  that 
these  trees  will  ripen  their  fruit  earlier. 

I  hope  they  will.  If  the  experiment 
proves  worth  while,  one  could  well  afford 
to  give  each  tree  in  the  orchard  its 
“lightning  rod.” 

Thei'e  is  another  phase  to  this  also,  you 
know.  France  uses  great  lightning  rods 
in  its  fields  to  ward  off  hail.  Hail  doesn’t 
go  well  with  fruit.  If  these  “electrifiers” 
would  accomplish  both  purposes  they 
would  prove  a  wonderful  adjunct  to  our 
Eastern  orchards.  H,  T.  demorest. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


about  four  quarts  to  the  acre  of  beans 
and  from  10  to  12  quarts  of  corn,  using 
the  common  planter.  The  land,  if  sour, 
will  need  lime  to  get  best  results.  With 
us  the  beans  stood  the  wet  better  than 
the  corn  ;  in  some  places  where  the  corn 
practically  all  drowned  out  there  was  a 
fine  stand  of  beans.  They  grew  from  18 
to  36  inches  high  and  harvested  with 
the  corn  without  trouble  to  the  harvester. 
Medium  Green,  Roosevelt  and  Black  Eye¬ 
brow  are  the  kinds  which  .seem  to  give 
the  best  results  here. 

The  Soy  beans  do  not  take  kindly  to 
the  use  of  the  weeder  when  they  are  just 
breaking  ground.  In  1918  not  as  many 
Soy  beans  were  planted,  as  it  was  very 
hard_to  get  good  seed.  One  local  hotise 
got  500  bushels  which  were  worthless, 
and  it  was  too  late  to  get  more.  Where 
the  farmers  have  filled  their  silo.s  part 
way  with  corn  and  the  balance  with  Soy 
beans  and  corn  they  have  seen  a  marked 
difference  in  the  milk  flow  when  there 
was  a  change  in  feeding  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  always  in  favor  of  the  Soy 
bean-corn  silage.  g.  vr.  hazard. 

Vermont. 


Sweet  Cornstalks  for  Horses 

We  have  sweet  cornstalks,  but  no  split- 
hoof  animals  to  feed  them  to.  We  have 
to  keep  two  or  three  through  Winter, 
which  are  grained  heavily,  as  they  do 
long  road  driving  all  the  time.  Why  are 
not  sweet  cornstalks  good  to  feed  to 
horses,  especially  if  they  are  cut  to  not 
longer  than  1%  inch,  for  part  of  coarse 
fodder?  Horses  are  very  fond  of  them. 
Many  people  say  cornstalks^  are  apt  to 
produce  worms.  Why  cannot*  they  be  fed 
sparingly  with  good  hay.  or  other  good, 
coarse  fodder,  with  something  to  counter¬ 
act  the  bad  effects  of  said  stalks?  Some 
horses  are  apt  to  have  colic  if  allowed  to 
eat  a  great  deal  of  cornstalks.  Will  you 
give  whatever  information  you  can  on  this 
subject?  Stalks  are  worth  a  great  deal 
more  to  me  to  feed,  with  hay  at  over  $30 
per  ton,  than  to  sell  said  stalke  at  four 
to  five  cents  per  bundle.  c.  B.  F. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

On  our  own  farm  we  arc  now  feeding 
sweet  cornstalks  to  five  horses  for  half  or 
a  little  more  ^  of  their  entire  roughage. 
During  the  Winter  we  have  at  times  used 
such  stalks  for  the  entire  roughage,  but 
would  advise  about  half  hay.  \1^en  feed¬ 
ing  such  stalks  freely  it  is  better  to  give 
a  little  oil  meal  or  feeding  molasses  with 
the  grain.  This  seems  to  prevent  consti- 

Eation  and  frees  the  horse  of  worms.  We 
ave  tried  all  sorts  of  plans  for  feeding 
these  stalks  and  now  feed  them  whole. 
The  horses  eat  the  leaves  and  upper  part 
of  the  stalks,  leaving  the  butts.  When 
the  dry  stalks  are  cut  the  horses  nose  the 
mass  over  too  much  in  picking  out  the 
softer  parts.  We  have  had  horses  cut 
the  mouth  and  gums  on  the  sharp  edges 
of  cut  dry  stalk.s.  Shredding  is  better, 
but  there  is  little  gained  unless  the  cut 
stalks  are  softened  by  steaming. 


“What  did  you  read  while  you  were 
conv.alescing?”  “The  ‘German  Invasion  of 
Belgium’.”  “Did  you  think  that  an  appro¬ 
priate  book  for  a  person  in  your  condi¬ 
tion?”  “Yes.  The  more  furious  I  got  the 
stronger  I  felt.” — Melbourne  Australas¬ 
ian. 

“And  what  is  his  name  to  be?”  asked 
the  minister  at  the  baptizing,  as  he  took 
the  young  babe  from  his  mother’s  arms, 
the  father  being  absent  on  duty  in  France. 
“We’ve  decided,”  said  she  tremulously, 
^n  .Tohn  Woodrow  Pershing  Wilt^on 
Wood.”  “Dear  me,”  said  the  officiating 
divine,  and  stammering  on  further,  “well, 
well,  then  have  the  sexton  supply  us  with 
a  little  more  water. — Credit  I^ost. 


HENNESSY’S  iSSi 
FERTILIZERS 

are  scientifically  compounded  so  that 
they  feed  the  crops  from  Seeding 
time  to  Harvest. 

Write  for  particulars  regarding  “Scien¬ 
tific  Compounding.”  You  will  find  it  an 
interesting  and  instructive  story.  We 
also  have  a  full  line  of  high  grade  Iniecti- 
cides.  Let  us  Quote  you  prices  before 
you  buy. 

AGENTS  We  want  one  reliable  man  in 
IVAIXITP"!!  county  to  act  as  our  gen- 

eral  agent  and  appoint  local 
agents  for  our  products.  Liberal  terras  to  right 
man.  Local  agents  wanted  in  each  vicinity. 
Write  for  terms. 

Reading  Chemical  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 


A  LFALFA 

MiJL  We  specialize  in  be 


Guaranteed 
SEED 

specialize  in  best  varieties  only. 
Hardy  grown,  registered _  and  pedigreed 
Prices  reasonable.  Our  rigid  tests  insure 
Our  ^ficy  is_to  sell  only  seed  of ‘known 


strains, 
results. 

quality,  we 
line  of  guaran- 


carry  a  complete 
teed  seeds. 


Complete  manual  on  growing,  feeding  and 
*  care  of  Alfalfa.  Worth  $  $  t  to  you.  Write 

today  for  your  copy,  also  free  eamplee  and  DUco  catalog. 

Dakota  Improved  Seed  Co., 

879  Lawler  St.,  Mitchell.  S.  D. 

SEED  CORN  For  Sale 

HARDY  ENSILAGE  CORN  GROWN  IN  PENNA.’S  MOST 

FOR  NORTHERN  DAIRYMEN  NORTHERN  CORN  BELT 

West  Branch  Sweepstakes  and  West  Branch  White  Cap 
Yellow  Dent,  Grown  by  meml>ers  of  the  underaigiied  As- 
•ociation.  All  seed  inspected  by  a  representative  of  the 
Penn.  State  College  before  shipment.  For  prices  write 
WEST  0RANCH  SEED  CONN  GROWERS'  SSSDCISTION,  Williimtporl,  Pi 

For  Sale-SEEO  CORAf-wSAIi^Xcr 

Produced  150  bushels  ear  corn  per  acre.  Write  for  con¬ 
vincing  sample.  $5  per  bush.  J.  CODOINGTON.  Glin  HtiS,  L.  I. 

CobbhrSiiilPolatm 

S?S8J?S?8StiaStiVSSiSSJ8!S?SfSt»fi 

Practical 
Live  Stock  Books 

FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING-Henry  .  $2.50 
MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS- 

Stocking . .  2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS-Afayo  .  1.75 
PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY 

Day . 1.75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS- 
Harper  ......  1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING-Van  Slyke  ,  1.75 
BUTTER  MAKING-PubZoiw  .  .  .60 
MILK  TESTING — Publow  and  Troy  .60 


Soy  Beans  in  Vermont 

I  noticed  G.  E.  C.’s  question  on  page 
1318 ;  also  the  answer,  which  does  not 
correspond  with  the  results  we  got  in 
this  county  (Chittenden).  lu  1917  there 
were  about  3,000  acres  of  Soy  beans 
planted  in  this  county,  all  of  them  in  the 
row  with  the  silage  corn.  The  experi¬ 
ment  station  gave  the  average  yield  at 
about  four  tons  to  the  acre,  with  a  value 
per  ton  of  twice  the  corn.  These  were 
inoculated  at  the  time  of  planting  and 
mixed  with  the  corn  iu  the  planter,  using 


Do  yon  raise  com? 
Oar  book  “Corn 
The  Foundation  of 
Profitable  Farm¬ 
ing”  will 
help  you. 


More  Money 
From  Vegetables 


“Potatoes:  A 
Money  Crop”  is 
a  worthwhile 
farm  hook  for 
all  potato 
growers. 


There  is  money  in  growing  vegetables  but  it 
takes  knowledge  and  skill  to  get  it.  Experience 
is  invaluable— nothing  can  take  its  place.  But  ex¬ 
perience  is  expensive. 

Back  up  your  own  experience  with  that  of  hundreds  of  other 
successful  growers.  The  results  of  practical  experience  and 
the  latest  scientific  knowledge  is  combined,  sifted  and  con¬ 
densed  in  our  new  book. 


Better  Vegetable  Growing 


99 


You  11  find  It  helpful.  It  tells  how  to  select  the  right  kind  of  soil  for  the 
different  crops  and  pick  out  the  best  plant  foods.  There  are  new  sugges¬ 
tions  on  cultivation  and  irrigation.  It  gives  detailed  cultural  directions  for 
every  important  Vegetable  from  Artichokes  to  Turnips.  The  ••Planting 
and  Reference  Table^' is  a  valuable  guide  in  planning  next  season’s  work 
and  ordering  the  right  kind  and  amount  of  seed.  While  the  book  is  in¬ 
tended  for  Market  Gardeners  and  Truck  Farmers,  it  will  prove  helpful 
to  small  gardeners.  ^ 

If  you  tell  us  the  timck  crops  which  you  raise  your  copy  will  be  mailed  FRFF 
Write  today  for  this  valuable  book.  “Better  Vegetable  Growing.  ”  ^* 

Addream  Crop  Book  Department 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 


A  copy 
of  either 
book  will  be  mailed 
without  charge  on 
reqaest.  Ask  for 
your  copy  today. 


Subsidiary  of  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co, 

51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 

E.  Frank  Coe’s 
Fertilizers 


When 
we  say, 
“Order 
early”  we  want 
to  help  yon.  NOW 
is  the  time  to  order 
full  carloads. 
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Best  Early  and  Late  Potatoes  for 
Maryland 

Will  you  advise  me  what  is  the  most 
prolific  and  best  all-around  early  potato 
to  grow?  I  have  decided  to  grow  no 
more  Irish  Cobbler.  With  me  they  have 
been  very  poor  yielders  for  years  and  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  they  have  run  out. 
I  have  planted  them  for  over  20  years, 
and  they  do  not  yield  half  as  much  as 
they  did  years  ago.  Also,  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  late  potato?  J.  ii.  G. 

Ruxton,  Md. 

From  Florida  to  Maine  the  Irish  Cob¬ 
bler  is  recognized  as  the  leading  early 
potato.  Any  variety  of  white  potatoes 
must  have  suitable  soil  conditions  for  its 
best  development.  The  Irish  Cobbler 
does  not  have  a  very  extensive  root  sys¬ 
tem  and  it  produces  its  crop  very  quickly, 
therefore  it  requires  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  The  plant  food  in  the  soil 
must  l>e  easily  and  quickly  available. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  yielding 
ability  of  seed  potatoes.  For  instance: 
A  New  Jersey  grower  selected  200  mod¬ 
erately  large  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes  of 
uniform  size  and  appearance.  Each  potato 
was  numbered  and  quartered  longitud¬ 
inally  and  the  pieces  were  planted  in  four 
adjacent  hills.  Conditions  were  very 
similar.  The  production  from  each  seed 
potato  varied  from  2^4  pounds  to  IS 
pounds.  Perhaps  it  is  very  true  that  your 
strain  of  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes  has  run 
out.  Seed  .selection  at  digging  time  from 
heavy  yielding  hills  should  be  very  bene¬ 
ficial. 

Furthermore,  potatoes  that  are  planted 
very  early  in  the  Spring  usually  yield 
much  better  than  they  would  if  planted 
later.  However,  south  of  Philadelphia 
early-planted  potatoes  become  dead  ripe 
in  midsummer  and  then  they  lie  in  the 
hot  soil  for  a  couple  of  months  before 
they  are  dug.  Such  potatoes  are  not  pro¬ 
ductive  when  iiscd  for  seed  purposes.  The 
most  productive  seed  potatoes  are  green 
and  full  of  vigor  when  dug.  This  explains 
why  Southern-grown  seed  potatoes  have 
been  considered  to  be  more  productive 
than  “home-grown”  seed.  The  growers, 
especially  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey  and  Virginia,  are  learning  to  over¬ 
come  this  feature  by  planting,  about 
August  first,  seed  that  was  grown  and 
selected  the  following  season.  The  Irish 
Cobbler  has  such  an  excellent  reputation 
for  heavy  early  production  that  it  would 
be  folly  to  recommend  any  other  variety 
to  replace  it.  This  last  season,  however, 
the  Irish  Cobbler  showed  a  sensitiveness 
to  a  lack  of  potash  and  the  vines  died 
early. 

The  .standard  late  variety  is  Green 
Mountain.  The  variety  used  is  not  half 
so  essential  as  the  strain  of  seed  used  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  to  be 
grown.  K.  w.  DE  B. 


Planting  Nuts  in  Fall 

written  by  C.  II.  C.,  pag« 
1-00,  he  gives  a  method  of  caring  for  and 
planting  nuts.  As  I  have  had  considerahl< 
experience  in  this  line,  I  wish  to  take  ex¬ 
ception  to  his  advice  of  drying  the  nuts 
and  keeping  them  till  Spring,  and  then 
planting  them  12  inches  deep.  He  w'ould 
surely  need  durable  stakes  to  mark  where 
they  were  planted,  for  I  doubt  if  any  of 
them  would  ever  come  up.  Nature’s  way 
is  very  shallow  planting.  I  have  seen 
nuts  on  top  of  the  ground  sprouted,  with 
the  tiny  tap-root  already  taking  hold  ol 
the  soil,  and  a  covering  of  leaves  is  about 
all  they  have  in  the  woods.  The  writer 
can  show  over  400  Black  walnut  seedlings 
from  about  that  number  of  nuts,  planted 
as  follows  in  the  Fall :  Nute  gathered  and 
planted  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  hulls 
on.  laid  on  the  ground,  and  given  one 
stamp  with  the  heel,  barely  covering  the 
nut  with  soil.  Walnuts  planted  in  the 
Fall  will  be  a  year  ahead  of  those  planted 
in  the  ,Spring;  this  is  my  experience,  as 
It  seems  necessary  for  them  to  freeze  to 
open  the  sheiks.  Owing  to  the  thick  shell 
of  the  walnut  they  dry  out  slowly,  and 
will  undoubtedly  grow  after  being  kept 
several  months ;  even  after  being  hulled 
they  can  be  safely  planted  before  the 
ground  freezes  up  for  the  Winter,  and  be 
a  year  ahead  of  those  planted  in  the 
Spring.  G.  c.  s. 

New  Jersey. 


Bacterial  Inoculation 

Would  you  advise  inoculating  corn,  po¬ 
tatoes  and  flower  seeds  with  bacterial  cul¬ 
tures  ?  E.  M. 

Missouri. 

No.  Corn  and  potatoes  will  not  re¬ 
spond  to  inoculation.  We  must  under¬ 
stand  what  that  is.  Certain  plants  which 
carry  or  develop  their  seeds  in  pods  are 
known  as  legumes.  These  are  beans,  peas, 
clovers.  Alfalfa,  vetch  and  some  others. 
It  is  a  characteristic  of  these  pod-bearing 
plants  that  they  are  able  to  take  nitrogen 
from  the  air.  This  nitrogen  is  taken  by 
certain  bacteria,  or  tiny  forms  of  life, 
which  live  on  the  roots  of  these  plants. 
The  warts  or  “nodules”  which  you  often 
find  on  the  roots  of  clover  or  beans,  are 
the  places  where  these  bacteria  live  and 
work.  When  these  bacteria  are  on  hand 
the  plant  will  gain  in  nitrogen.  When 
they  are  not  present  there  w’ill  be  no  such 
gain.  Now,  “inoculation”  means  adding 
or  introducing  the.se  bacteria — putting 
them  on  the  seed  or  into  the  soil  so  that 
they  will  multiply  and  do  their  work. 
We  may  do  this  in  two  ways.  One  way  is 
to  take  soil  from  a  field  w'here  we  know 
these  bacteria  are  found,  and  work  it  into 
the  soil  of  the  new'  field.  Tha,.  may  be 
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compared  with  the  plan  of  taking  a  pint 
or  so  of  buttermilk  from  one  churning  and 
putting  it  into  the  cream  for  another 
churning.  Or  a  chemist  may  take  these 
bacteria  from  the  plant  and  propagate 
them  in  liks  laboratory.  They  can  be  put 
into  sealed  bottles  so  they  will  keep  alive 
until  they  can  be  put  on  the  seed  and 
planted  in  the  u-sual  way.  This  plan  is 
not  unlike  that  of  sending  out  yeast  cakes 
for  bread  making.  The  chemist  does 
much  the  same  when  he  prepares  a  “cul¬ 
ture”  to  be  used  in  preparing  cream  for 
churning.  At  any  rate,  the  introduction 
of  these  bacteria,  either  into  the  soil  or 
upon  the  seed,  ie  what  we  call  inoculation. 
It  is  of  value  only  to  those  legumes  or 
pod-bearing  plants.  You  would  get  no 
results  from  corn  or  oats  or  potatoes  be¬ 
cause  these  bacteria  cannot  live  and  grow 
except  on  the  roots  of  these  legumes. 


THE  MAILBAG 


The  Helpful  Skunk 

I  know  of  no  animal  that  is  death  to 
so  many  insects  as  the  skunk.  One  day 
last  Spring  a  hawk  which  was  flying 
across  my  farm  dropped  a  young  skunk 
which  it  had  caught.  I  picked  up  the 
little  fellow,  which  was  almost  dead,  and 
took  it  to  the  barn.  I  fed  him  and  he 
got  over  his  injuries,  and  became  an  at¬ 
tractive  pet,  following  me  about  the  fann 
like  a  young  kitten,  and  desti-oying  every 
W'orm  and  insect  that  chanced  to  be  in 
sight,  and  with  his  little  black  eyes  he 
woijld  see  many  that  I  could  not.  I  have 
also  known  him  to  dig  four  inches  in  the 
dirt  for  a  worm  or  a  bug  that  had  been 
covered  up,  or  had  hidden  himself  for  the 
MToter.  He  was  especially  fond  of  cater¬ 
pillars.  which  he  would  dig  from  the 
ground  in  the  orchard,  and  all  I  would 
have  to  do  wdien  I  wanted  him  was  to  call 
.Tep,  and  he  would  come  on  the  run. 
Therefore  I  claim  the  skunk  as  a  valuable 
animal  about  the  farm.  Has  anyone  else 
a  good  word  for  the  skunk? 

New  Jersey.  fredrick  megill. 


Spraying  the  Henhouse 

You  might  suggest  using  the  concen¬ 
trated  lirne-sulphur  mixture  as  the  very 
best  spray  for  ridding  poultry  houses  of 
lice  and  mites.  Apply  with  high  power 
orchard  spray  pump  through  windows  and 
door,  forcing  it  in  every  crevice.  Use 
long  spray  pole  from  outside. 

New  York.  l.  c.  Arnold. 


Destroying  Weevils  in  Beans 

Not  long  ago  I  noticed  an  inquiry  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  concerning  the  treating  of 
shelled  beans  with  carbon  bisulphide.  I 
wish  to  give  my  experience  along  these 
lines.  After  the  beans  are  shelled  I  pro¬ 
ceed  as  follows  :  I  procure  a  tin  can  with 
a  tight-fitting  cover ;  a  milk  can  will 
answer.  In  my  case  I  use  an  old  dis¬ 
carded  milk  can  which  has  a  food  tight- 
fitting  lid.  Into  this  can  I  place  a  shal¬ 
low  saucer  containing  about  two  ounces 
of  the  liquid  carbon  bisulphide,  which  I 
lay  over  with  a  piece  of  «trong  woven 
mosquito  netting,  so  that  the  beans  do  not 
fall  directly  into  the  liquid  poison.  Then 
I  pour  in  the  Shelled  beans,  and  put  on 
the  lid,  and  leave  in  an  outhouse  for  30 
to  48  hours.  During  this  time  the  liquid 
carbon  bisulphide  evaporates,  and  the 
poison  gas  permeates  the  whole  contents 
of  can,  killing  all  bean  weevils.  Then  I 
pour  the  shelled  beans  into  clean  con¬ 
tainers,  that’s  all. 

Last  year,  when  I  treated  my  red  kid¬ 
ney  beans,  I  overlooked  a  small  cartonful 
of  beans,  which  I  didn’t  discover  until 
late  in  Winter.  When  I  removed  the 
cover  I  found  the  contents  filled  with 
weevils.  There  were  thousands  of  them, 
the  contents  alive  with  them,  whereas  the 
beans  which  I  had  treated  (with  very 
slight  cost)  were  entirely  free  from  any 
sign  of  weevil.  Charles  rotii. 

New  .Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  very  good  statement.  We 
prefer  to  put  the  bisulphide  on  top  of  the 
beans,  as  the  gas  is  heavier  than  air  and 
sinks  down. 


A  Market  for  Horse  Meat 

Would  you  tell  me  where  to  dispose  of 
old  horses,  to  bring  the  most  money?  I 
have  heard  that  they  are  used  for  food, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  call  for  them 
here.  We  have  two  and  know  of  several 
others.  They  would  make  good  hen  meat 
scrap  anyway.  w.  ii.  K. 

North  Pitcher,  N.  Y. 

There  are  frequent  reports  about  using 
horse  meat  for  human  food,  but  we  are 
unable  to  find  any  regular  business  in  it. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  old  horses  could  be 
sold  to  advantage  for  meat.  Careful  in¬ 
spection  is  made  and  there  are,  api>ar- 
ently,  plenty  of  horses  near  the  city  suit¬ 
able  for  this  trade.  There  ought  to  be  a 
chance  to  sell  this  meat  to  chicken  men. 
We  have  had  some  inquiries  from  men 
who  keep  large  poultry  flocks  or  dog 
kennels,  asking  where  they  could  buy  such 
meat.  Very  likely  a  small  advertisement 
would  bring  trade  in  this  line.  We  should 
skin  the  horses  and  sell  the  hides  and  then 
offer  the  meat  shipped  by  express.  We 
have  heard  of  cases  where  the  hoi’se  meat 
is  put  in  large  cans,  cooked  the  same  as 
beef  or  pork,  for  human  consumption. 
This  canned  meat  is  bought  by  dog 
breeders  and  poultry  men.  There  might 
be  some  profit  in  handling  the  meat  in 
this  way,  but  there  seems  little  chance 
to  sell  it  for  human  consumption. 


HUbER 

n^ht^joiir 


The  Boys  May  Not  be  Back  This  Year 

But  just  the  same  you  can  produce  your  biggest  and  most 
profitable  crop.  Your  wife  or  your  14-year  old  son,  on 
the  seat  of  the  Huber  Light  Four  can  do  the  work  of  4 
men  and  12  horses — ^four  days’  work  in  one.  You  can  get  eight 
or  ten  days*  work  in  one  day  by  driving  night  and  day. 

Take  advantage  to  the  utmost  of  favorable  weather  for 
ploughing,  seeding,  harvesting.  Ground  well  prepared — at  just 
the  right  time — will  add  greatly  to  your  crop. 

“Our  14-year  old  boy  and  the  Huber  Light  Four  tractor 
ploughed  140  acres  this  season,  doing  as  much  work  as  could 
be  done  by  12  horses  and  4  men  at  ploughing  and  harvesting,” 
writes  H.  J.  Newcomer,  Bryan,  Ohio. 

“My  wife  ran  the  tractor  to  load  60  loads  of  hay  and  70 
loads  of  oats,”  writes  George  Blacksledge,  Conduit,  Ohio. 

The  Huber  is  economical.  “The  cost  for  fuel  and  oil  has  not 
been  over  half  the  cost  of  feed  for  horses  doing  the  same  work,” 
writes  R.  L.  Dickison  of  Chillicothe,  Ills. 

It  “stands  up”  under  most  unfavorable  soil  conditions.  “I  am 
using  the  tractor  cutting  rice  in  fields  which  are  partially  cov¬ 
ered  with  water.  It  will  work  in  softer  ground  than  even  horses 
and  mules,”  says  E.  W.  McCuskey  of  DeWitt,  Ark. 

It  not  only  furnishes  economical  power  for  the  feed  grinder 
and  buzz  saw  and  kindred  work  but  it  drives 
the  clover  huller,  the  small  grain  thresher, 
the  corn  busker,  the  ensilage  cutter  or  the 
hay  baler. 

Write  for  the  name  of  the  dealer  nearest  you  and 
for  *' Doing  the  Impossible",  a  booklet  that  tolls 
you  how  to  raise  big  crops  with  less  labor. 

THE  HUBER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

<24  Center  Street  MARION,  OHIO 

Established  over  40  years 


Weight  5,000  pounds; 
pulls  three  14"  bot¬ 
tom  plows;  12  h.  p, 
delivered  to  the  draw¬ 
bar;  25  h.  p.  at  the 
belt;  Waukesha,  four- 
cylinder_  motor;  Per- 
fex  Radiator;  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings; 
burns  gasoline,  kero¬ 
sene  or  distillate;  cen¬ 
ter  draft;  two  speeds, 
2^  and  4  miles 
per  hour. 


Carry  it  to  the 

Cold  Workshop 

Make  the  cold  shivery  workshop, 
warm  as  toast  with  a  Perfection  Oil 
Heater.  Put  in  one  gallon  of  Socony 
oil,  touch  a  match  and  enjoy  gener¬ 
ous,  inexpensive  warmth  for  8  hours. 
Use  it  in  the  house,  and  have  real 
comfort.  Easy  to  clean,  fill  and 
light. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

PERFECTION 

OIL  HEATERS 
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Legal  Questions 


Sale  of  Cow 

A  agrees  to  sell  a  cow  to  B  for  $75,  B 
paying  $-0  at  time  agreement  is  made,  B 
Raying  he  will  take  cow  away  within  one 
week.  B  does  not  come  for  cow  till  two 
weeks  and  two  days.  After  making  agree¬ 
ment,  A  holds  cow  two  weeks  for  B  and 
then  sells  cow  to  C.  What  can  B_do  to 
A,  if  anything,  and  does  B  forfeit  the 
$20?  w.  H.  M. 

New  York. 

Ordfnarily  this  difference  of  nine  daya 
would  not  make  any  difference  in  the  con¬ 
tract,  or  at  most  would  only  make  B 
liable  for  its  keep  for  the  nine  days,  but 
the  parties  could  make  the  understanding 
that  the  cow  would  be  taken  within  a 
weekla  condition  of  the  contract,  on  the 
breach  of  which  the  whole  contract  would 
be  void.  It  depends  on  what  the  partiea 
intended.  For  instance,  if  B  said  “Oh, 
I’ll  be  over  for  it  in  a  week  or  so,’’  a  few 
days  one  way  or  the  other  would^  make  no 
difference.  On  the  other  hand,  if  A  said 
“Now  I  am  only  selling  this  cow  because  I 
can’t  keep  it  and  you  must  take  it  within 
a  week,  or  I  must  dispose  of  it  elsewhere,’’ 
and  B  actiuiesced,  then  A  could  sell  it 
again,  but  he  must  return  B’s  money  to 
him.  In  the  case  you  give  B  should  get 
his  money  back  at  least. 


Damage  by  Trespassing  Animals 

Between  my  farm  and  our  neighbor’s  is 
only  a  stone  wall  from  the  road  back 
quite  a  way,  not  very  high,  but  have  had 
no  trouble  of  cattle  or  horses  ever  going 
over  it.  We  also  have  grain  and  corn  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road  on  another 
neighbor’s  this  year.  Since  haying  the 
first  neighbor  has  turned  calves  and  horses 
in  his  fields,  and  they  went  across  in  our 
grain,  and  ruined  a  lot.  I  have  chased 
them  out  over  25  times.  Then  the  calves 
went  up  the  road,  then  came  in  on  our 
land  and  got  in  my  pole  beans  and  in  my 
back  garden.  We  drove  them  home  and 
that  night  they  never  got  them  in  and 
they  came  back  and  stripped  most  of  my 
beans,  eating  over  %  bushel.  The  next 
day  I  went  away  to  work  out,  and  I  came 
home  to  find  calves  in  my  garden  again. 
We  caught  one  and  tied  it  up.  The  day 
before  this  I  showed  their  owner  what 
they  had  done,  and  he  did  not  say  much ; 
then  the  next  day  he  let  them  out  again 
and  went  away  from  home  part  of  the 
dav ;  he  also  knew  I  wms  away.  When  on 
that  day  I  caught  the  calf  I  went  to  his 
house  and  told  him  where  the  calf  was, 
and  he  could  have  it  by  paying  damage, 
$5,  for  they  ate  over  one-half  bushel  of 
beans.  Now  these  calves  have  run  in  our 
grain  for  a  month  or  more.  Neighbor 
says  he  could  compel  us  to  put  a  line 
fence,  and  as  there  was  only  a  stone  wall 
we  could  not  hold  calf  or  collect  damage. 
Now  I  know  these  calves  never  once  came 
over  wall,  but  they  came  around  in  the 
road.  These  beans  were^  my  own,  which 
I  was  raising  for  the  fairs ;  I  have  over 
45  kinds.  There  is  not  even  one  of  lots 
of  the  kinds.  What  can  I  do,  and  w’hat 
is  neighbor  supposed  to  do?  This  line 
fence  has  bushes  (small!  all  along,  al^ 
some  rails  on  rocks,  and  is  three  feet  in 
height  in  places,  I  think.  M.  C.  w. 

Maine. 

There  appears  to  be  no  question  of  line 
fences  involved.  If  the  stock  had  come 
over  the  fence  it  would  be  a  different  mat¬ 
ter.  When  your  neighbor’s  cattle  come 
on  to  your  land  from  the  road  and  do 
damage'  he  is  bound  to  pay  for  it.  Under 
the  circumstances  as  you  put  them  he 
must  compensate  you  for  all  the  damage 
done.  There  would  be  no  question  of  his 
liability  if  his  cattle  went  a  mile  down 
the  road  and  destroyed  a  farmer’s  crops, 
and  the  rule  is  no  different  because  they 
went  next  door.  They  have  no  business 
on  the  highway  unattended.  To  bring 
the  matter  to  a  head  you  should  first  give 
him  written  notice  that  if  his  cattle  do 
any  more  damage  you  will  lock  them  up 
and  only  release  them  on  payment  of  all 
damage  to  date.  If  he  claims  the  trouble 
is  due  to  a  faulty  line  fence  you  must  both 
.  fix  it,  each  taking  half.  Any  dispute  over 
the  portion  each  must  repair  must  be 
settled  by  the  town  fence  viewers.  This 
is  a  case,  like  almost  every  question, 
which  should  be  tried  to  be  settled  in  a 
friendly  way.  This  is  the  cheapest,  best 
and  quickest.  If  it  cannot  be.  then  give 
him  the  written  notice  and  push  him  hard. 


Sheep-Tight  Fences 

Will  you  inform  S.  of  Otsego  County, 
New  York,  that  I  have  written  one  As¬ 
semblyman,  the  Hon.  Bert  Lord,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  sheep-fence  law  and  sent  him 
a  copy  of  the  article  mentioned  in  The 
R.  N.-Y^.?  I  have  a  cousin  living  in  a 
town  in  this  State  where  a  large  number 
of  farmers  keep  sheep.  When  he  wants 
to  pasture  his  sheep  on  land  adjoining  one 
of  his  neighbors,  he  informs  his  neighbor, 
who  puts  up  a  sheep-tight  fence.  I  won¬ 
der  if  a  court  there  would  decide  that  a 
fence  must  be  sheep-tight?  My  husband 
and  I  would  like  to  keep  sheep,  but  we  do 
not  care  to  do  our  neighbor.s’  fencing. 
Few  sheep  are  kept  around  here,  and  it 
probably  would  be  difficult  to  create  an 
interest  in  this  matter.  G.  M.  s.  B. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

You  will  find  that  the  enforcement  of 
any  law  will  depend  largely  upon  local 
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public  sentiment.  "Where  all  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  sheep,  all  see  the  need  of  fences 
and  can  agree.  Where  there  are  few 
sheep  other  stockmen  are  not  interested. 


Countrywide  Produce  Conditions 

SUPPLIES  ARE  I.IGITTER  AND  PRICES  SHOW 

IMPROVING  TENDENCY. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  now  on  the 
early  Winter  basis.  Harvesting  is  over 
in  most  sections  and  shipments  are  chiefly 
from  storage.  Most  lines  moving  now 
are  not  quickly  perishable  and  volume  is 
of  limited  amount,  about  1,500  cars  per 
day,  and  movement  is  fairly  steady  from 
week  to  week. 

FAIRLY  STEADY,  UNIFORM  VALUES. 

Accordingly  prices  tend  to  settle  and 
remain  fairly  steady.  Likewise,  prices 
tend  to  equalize  somewhat  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  country.  With  potatoes,  for 
instance,  there  is  only  about  GO  cents 
difference  in  prices  per  100  lbs.  sacked 
stock,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points  in  produc¬ 
ing  sections  from  California  to  Maine, 
ranging  altogether  .$1.40  to  $2.05.  Sacked 
onions  vary  only  25  cents,  selling  $1.25 
per  100  lbs.  f.  o.  b.  California  and  $1.50 
f.  o.  b.  New  York  and  New  England 
shipping  points.  This  uniformity  is 
much  more  noticeable  since  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  telegraphic  reports  of  marketing 
prices  and  conditions  have  been  published 
daily  in  leading  market  centers,  keeping 
holders  and  buyer.s  everywhere  in  touch 
with  current  value  elsewhere.  The  few 
.special  influences  now  affecting  the  mar¬ 
kets  include  moderate  shortage  of  cars 
in  some  sections  and  the  checking  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  purcha.ses  for  the  Army  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  change  in  the  wmr  situation. 

GOVERNMENT  BUYING  FOR  EXPORT. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  great  export  demand  for  a  few 
lines.  The  U.  S.  Grain  Corporation  has 
already  bought  six  to  seven  million  boxes 
of  beans,  which  will  go  to  only  three 
dozen  or  so  of  the  countries  that  are 
short  of  food  supply,  yet  these  purchases 
already  equal  ln.st  year’s  Government 
taking  of  beans  for  resale  in  their  home 
markets.  Prices  are  about  one  cent  a 
potind  lower  this  year,  owing  chiefly  to 
competition  of  Asiatic  beans  at  low 
prices.  The  Grain  (Corporation  paid  7 
cents  f.  o.  b.  shii>ping  point  for  Western 
colored  beans  and  around  9  cents  for 
Eastern  and  Western  white  beans.  Indi¬ 
cations  are  that  still  more  white  beans 
will  be  exported.  The  Grain  Corporation 
is  doing  it  all  now,  but  will  permit  other 
exporters  to  operate  under  its  super¬ 
vision. 

CABBAGES  MAKE  SHARP  ADVANCE. 

Nearly  all  lines  have  been  holding  their 
own  lately.  Apples,  cabbage,  celery  and 
cranberries  have  advanced.  The  most 
direct  gain  is  in  cabbage,  which  jumped 
from  $13  to  exceeding  $20  per  ton  bulk 
in  New  York  and  Wisconsin  shipping 
sections  and  reached  $20  to  $28  per  ton 
in  leading  cities.  The  cause  is  probably 
a  rapid  falling  off  in  supplies.  The  ship¬ 
ments  declined  about  one-half  in  a  single 
week.  Prices  are  still  well  below  those 
prevailing  in  December  of  last  year. 

GOOD  BUnNG  irELPS  APPLE  VALUES. 

The  advance  in  barreled  apples  has 
been  .slow  but  steady,  gaining  about  $1 
altogether.  Western  New  Y'ork  Baldwins 
started  at  about  $4.25  to  $4.50  for  best 
grades  in  shipping  sections  and  are  now 
selling  mostly  at  $5  to  $5.50,  and  ranging 
somewhat  higher  in  large  city  markets. 
Stock  from  cold  storage  reached  $6.  It 
w'as  a  big  year  for  the  New  York  apple 
country,  which  had  the  only  big  crop  of 
the  year.  We.stern  boxed  apples  net 
growers  $1.50  to  $2  per  40-pound  1k)X  for 
the  best  .stock.  At  .$1.75,  allowing  three 
boxes  to  the  barrel,  the  value  would  be 
$5.25,  or  about  the  same  as  for  choice 
Baldwins  in  the  producing  sections.  The 
market  situation  appears  very  firm,  fruit 
of  all  kinds  selling  well,  and  the  outlook 
for  apples  seems  vei-y  good. 

BEANS  FAIRLY  STEADY. 

Onions  range  about  steady  in  city  mar¬ 
kets  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  100  lbs. ; 
Rome  markets  reach  lower  prices,  down 
to  $1,  and  some  exceed  $2,  but  the  range 
given  fairly  represents  value  of  fair  to 
good  solid  yellow  stock. 

MTiite  beans  bring  about  $8  per  100 
lbs.  in  the  Eastern  producing  sections, 
and  $10  to  $10.50  in  city  markets.  The 
Eastern  shipping  season  was  late,  but 
movement  is  now  active.  The  bean  crop 
of  each  of  the  past  two  years  has  been 
fully  50  per  cent  larger  than  the  crop  of 
the  years  preceding  1915-16,  but  the  out¬ 
look  is  favorable  on  account  of  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  beans  for  supplying  cheap  and 
nutritiouR  food  to  hungry  Europe. 

ROOT  CROPS  SLOW  OF  SALE. 

What  to  do  with  the  miscellaneous 
root  crops  is  always  a  problem  whenever 
potatoes  are  in  full  supply.  Reports  from 
the  chief  producing  sections  in  Canada, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  New  York,  Colo¬ 
rado  and  California  indicate  but  little 
demand  for  carlots  for  shipment.  _  Prices 
have  been  low,  ranging  in  producing  sec¬ 
tions  GO  to  70  cents  f.  o.  b.  per  100  lbs. 
for  carrots  and  rutabagas,  and  50  to  GO 
cents  for  Globe  turnips.  City  wholesale 
markets  quoted  $1.25  to  $1.75  for  ruta¬ 
bagas,  $1.25  for  Globes,  and  $1  to  $1.40 
for  carrots,  although  higher  prices  were 
reached  in  various  Southern  markets, 
where  sales  are  few  and  in  small  lots, 
and  also  prices  varied  in  mid-Western 
markets,  where  local  supplies  are  heavy. 
SouthweRtern  markets  are  supplied  chief¬ 
ly  from  California  and  Colorado.  In 


Eastern  and  Southern  markets  the  tur¬ 
nips  are  considered  be.st  for  quality  and 
long  keeping  from  Canada  and  the  north 
central  States.  Of  the  428  cars  of  car¬ 
rots  shipped  this  season,  271  started  in 
New  York  State  and  GO  from  California. 
Of  rutabagas,  Minnesota  shipped  12  cars 
and  Wisconsin  13.  Canada  shipped  40 
cars  of  turnipR ;  New  York,  19;  New 
.Jersey,  15 ;  Indiana,  12,  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  11.  In  some  sections  turnips  of 
common  grades  may  be  had  at  prices 
tempting  to  stock  feeders,  considering  the 
pre.sent  cost  of  grain  and  fodder,  turnips 
at  $4  to  $4.50  per  ton.  Carrots  at  about 
the  same  price,  but  a  little  higher,  are 
useful  in  moderate  amount  for  horse  feed 
and  are  pronounced  about  equal  to  silage 
as  a  milk  producer.  Use  not  over  half 
a  peck  per  day  at  the  start.  The  demand 
for  root  crops  for  human  food  is  likely 
to  increase  when  cold  weather  sets  in. 

G.  B.  F, 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  arrival  of  real  Winter  shows  the 
markets  pretty  well  stocked,  with  most 
vegetables  rather  low  in  price.  Butter 
and  eggs  rise  steadily,  and  poultry  is 
high.  A  big  decline  in  oranges  and 
lemons  has  taken  place.  The  potato 
market  is  steady  at  about  former  prices, 
90c  to  $1.20  per  bu.  for  whites  and  .$2. .50 
to  $3  per  hamper  for  sweets.  Apples  run 
from  40c  per  bu.  for  windfalls  to  $2  per 
bu.  for  fancy.  The  supply  is  good.  Other 
tree  fruits  are  past  season.  Beans  are 
as  strong  as  ever  at  $6.G0  to  $7.80  per 
bu.,  but  onions  are  plenty  at  GO  to  90c 
per  bu.  Great  crops  of  them  have  bfrn 
raised  on  reclaimed  marsh  lands  in 
Western  New  York. 

The  vegetable  market  i.s  firm  with  fair 
demand,  the  long,  growing  Fall  making 
many  hardy  plants  much  more  plenty 
than  would  have  otherwise  been.  For 
instance.  Brussels  sprouts,  always  late  to 
mature  here,  retail  as  low  as  1.5c  per  qt. 
Cabbage  wholesales  at  $3. .50  to  $5  per 
100;  green  and  wax  beans,  ,$2.50  to  $3.50 
per  hamper ;  carrots  at  50  to  75c ;  cauli¬ 
flower  at  $1.50  to  .$2.2.5;  parsnips  at 
$1.2.5  to  $1..50;  spinach,  50  to  GOe;  tur¬ 
nips,  ,50  to  GOc ;  for  white  and  yellow,  GO 
to  70c ;  beets,  7.5c  to  $1  ;  all  per  bu. 
These  are  low  prices.  Ivettuce  is  also 
low  at  7.5c  to  $1.50  per  2-doz.  box ;  en¬ 
dive,  12  to  1.5c  per  lb.,  and  celery  cab¬ 
bage,  a  fine  lettuce  substitute,  sells  for 
10c  at  retail  per  2-lb.  head.  Winter 
squash  is  only  $1.2.5  or  .$2  per  100  lbs. 
Only  cucumbers,  at  $3  per  doz.,  and  to¬ 
matoes,  at  25  to  30c  per  lb.,  all  hothouse," 
are  high. 

Butter  Ir  up  to  G4  to  GOc  for  creamery ; 
for  dairy,  .59  to  61c ;  52  to  62c  for 
crocks,  and  46  to  48o  for  common. 
Cheese  is  firmer  at  .36  to  37c  for 
fancy ;  42  to  44c  for  brick,  and  34  to  .3Gc 
for  limburger.  Eggs  are  higher,  at  7.5  to 
88c  for  hennery;  69  to  70c  for  candled, 
and  .51c  for  storage.  The  Pall  has  been 
favorable  to  egg  production,  so  the  stor¬ 
age  reserves  mu.st  be  small. 

Fancy  and  Southern  fruits  are  mostly 
lower,  Florida  oranges  being  down  to 
$5.50  to  $7 ;  lemons,  California.  .$5  to 
$5.50,  and  grapefruit,  $2.50  to  $5.50,  all 
per  box.  Limes  are  .$1  to  $1.25  per  100. 
Cranberries  are  high,  but  dull  at  $10  to 
$12  per  barrel. 

Hay  has  taken  a  recent  jump  to  $31 
for  best  Timothy,  with  .$2G  for  No.  3. 
baled,  on  track,  although  it  appears  to  be 
plenty  here. 

Poultry  in  light  offering,  with  dressed 
in  better  demand  than  live.  Frozen  is 
not  now  quoted.  Dressed  turkey  is  43 
to  45c ;  fowl,  30  to  ,3Gc ;  roasting 
chickens,  33  to  3Gc ;  old  roosters,  27 
to  28c ;  ducks,  38  to  40c ;  geese,  .30  to 
32c.  Dressed  poultry  is  .3  to  5c  higher 
than  live.  Rabbits  are  firm  at  60  to  75c 
for  cottontails  and  $1.25  to  $1.50  for 
jacks,  per  pair.  J.  W.  c. 


The  real  food 
elements  of 
wheaf  and  bap. 
ley  so  made  as 
to  be  rich  in 
su^ar,  and 
ready  to  eat 
from  package 
with  milk  or 
cream.  Maf/s 

Grape’Nuts 

A  Substantial 
Food  ^ 

and  Economical 


Dont  Send 
a  Penny 

These  Len-Mort  Work  and  Outdoor  Shoes 
are  such  wonderful  value  that  we 
gladly  send  them  to  you  at  once, 
no  money  down.  You  will 
find  them  so  well- 
made  and  so  stylish 
and  such  a  big  mon¬ 
ey  saving  _  bargain 
that  you  will  sure¬ 
ly  keep  them. 

No  need 
higher 
when 
dire^ 

Why 
{6  for  Bh 
near  so 


Great 


Offer 

built  to 
meet  the  de¬ 
mand  of  an 
outdoor  city 
workers'  shoe 
as  well  as  for  the 
modern  farmer. 
Built  on  stylish  lace 
Blucher  last.  Special 
tanning  process  makes  the 
leather  proof  against  the  acid  in 
—  milk,  manure,  soil,  gasoline, etc.  They 
outwear  three  ordinary  pairs  of  shoes.  Very  flexible, 
soft  and  easy  on  the  feet.  Made  by  a  special  process 
which  leaves  all  the  “life”  in  the  leather  and  gives  it  a 
wonderful  wear-resisting  quality.  Double  leather  soles 
and  heels.  Dirtand  water-proof  tongue.  Heavy  chrome 
leather  tops.  Just  slip  them  on  and  see  if  they  are  not 
the  most  comfortable,  easiest,  most  wonderful  shoes  von 
ever  wore.  Blus  postage  on  arrival.  If,  after 

Pay  only  careful  examination  jondou’tflnd 

them  all  yon  expect,  send  them  back  and  wo  Will' return 
your  money.  Order  by  No.  X15012. 


CFMn  your  name  and  address,  and  be  sure  to 
state  size  you  want.  You  be  the  judge 
of  quality,  style  and  value.  Keep  them  only  if  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way.  Be  sure  to  (dve  size  and  width. 


LEONARD-MORTON  &  CO.,  Dept.  X-2095,  Chicago 


IRawBiisI 


New  York  — tbe  World’s  Fur  Center 

New  York,  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  is 
the  center  of  the  World’s  Fur  business.  No 
matter  where  you  ship  your  Kaw  IMrs,  they 
must  eventually  come  to  New  York.  We  are 
the  Fastest  Growing  Kaw  Fur  House  in  New 
York  because  we  always  pay  the  highest 
market  prices. 

Our  Latest  Price  List  is  free  on  request. 


DavidBlustein  &Bxo. « 
182  l^t27^StNew1^k 


FERTIUZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L  Van 
Slyke,  Price.  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sa^e  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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You  Buy  "Quality”  When  You 
Select — 

HaumarK 

SHIRTS 

The  fabrics  are  all  of  old  standard 
quality  as  to  count,  weight  and  strength. 
Patterns  guaranteed  Fade-proof,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  "Vat”  colors.  And  all  Hall- 
mark  F rench  Cuffs  are  Prestwich  Hynge 
— the  "Both  Sides,  Bight  Sides”  kind. 
Ask  for  Hallmark  and  get — 

"Quality  Kept-Up”  Shirts. 

Hall,  Hartwell  &  Co.,  Makers,  Troy,  N.Y. 


I  TXp  Every  Tree 


Millions  of  poun^Is 
of  Maple  Su^af 
can  be  saved!. 


Tbirnearly  50' 'feara 
First  Prize  Maple  Syrupi 
©nd  Sugar  has-been.made-by' 

WILLIAMS  IMPROVED 
BELLOWS  FALLS 
EVAPORATORS 

Our  1919  Booklet  will  tell  you : 
How  to  make  better  syrup  and 
sugar — How  to  save  time  in 
boiling  and  all  about  the  New 
Perfection  Heater. 

This  booklet  is  free  and  every  farmer 
should  have  one.  Write  for  yours  today. 
Syrup  Cans,  Sugar  Pails  and  Sap  Buckets 
will  be  hard  to  get  next  spring.  If  you 
order  early, we  can  supply  you  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 


GRIMM’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 

What  the  GUIMM  EVAPORATOR  has  done  i’or  othoi*s— 
it  will  do  for  you— fast  and  shallow  boiling?  and  the  siphon, 
which  ctarillos  the  liquid,  produces  QUALITY.  We  will 
start  you  on  the  road  to  bigger  proftta  by  giving  you  the  benefit  of 
our  experience  and  particulars  about  the  BEST  APPARATUS  made. 
Prices  for  PURE  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  are  higher.  The  supply  is  ex¬ 
hausted— the  demand 
is  increasing  rapidly. 
Our  COMPLETELY 
EQUIPPED  KVAP- 
OR, 


G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


ATOR  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  beat  quality 
of  MAPLE  SYRUP. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Ask  for  catalog 
and  state 
number  ot  trees 
you  tap. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


Saveis  aMaiiandTeani 


Operated 
by  the  man 
sn  the  load. 


Operated  with 
gasoline 
engine. 
Drum  holds 
240  tt.  of  rope. 


Ireland  Hay  Hoist 


A  powerful  machine  that  saves  time  and  labor  in 
storing  hay  and  in  other  hoisting.  Used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  harpoon  fork  or  sling.  Attach  it  to 
yourown  engine.  Safe  and  easyto  operate,  fnstant 
control.  Pulley  to  suit  your  engine.  Guaranteed 
as  represented.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
IBELAHD  MACHINE  A  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Inc. 

16  State  Street,  Norwich,  New  York. 

We  Manufacture 

Bawand  Shingle MUle, Wood  and  Drag  SawMacblnei 


As  low  as 


Don’t  depend  on  coal 
these  days.  Install  a 


Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood 


SAW 


and  be  sure  of  your  fuel 
supply.  Easy  to  operate. 
Our  No.  1  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  saw  made  to  which  a  ripping 
table  can  bo  attached.  Guaran¬ 
teed  for  1  year.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  catalog. 


HERTZLER  Q  ZOOK  CO.,  Bon  8.  e»llovlll«.  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New~Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Potatoes,  nOc ;  have  been  .$1.25.  Buck¬ 
wheat,  $3.25  per  cwt. ;  has  been  $3.60. 
Oats,  75c  to  $1  per  bn.  Hay,  $22  to  $24 
per  ton.  Milk,  Oct.,  $3.60  per  cwb  for 

3  per  cent  milk.  _  Lambs,  live,  13c  to  16c 

per  lb. ;  pork,  live,  16c  to  ISc,  dressed, 
2,3c  to  25c;  veal  calves,  16c.  Eggs,  72e. 
Honey,  18c  to  20c.  Hens,  22c  to  24c. 
Maple  syrup,  $1.50  per  gal.  The  above 
named  products  are  the  leading  ones  in 
this  section.  I  believe,  taken  as  a  whole, 
crops  are  above  the  average  in  quantity 
and  quality.  While  some  crops  were  a 
total  failure,  others  were  abundant.  The 
business  outlook  for  the  farmer  is  good, 
never  bettei*.  especially  for  the  man  who 
is  well  on  bis  feet.  I.  L.  ii. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

The  leading  products  here  are  bay, 
grain,  potatoes  and  dairy  products.  Hay, 
$34  to  $36  per  ton ;  wheat,  $2.10 ;  rye, 
$1.60 ;  corn,  $2 ;  oats.  $1 ;  buckwheat.  $4 
per  cwt. ;  potatoes,  $1.75  per  bu.  The 
farmers  receive  Oc  per  <it.  for  milk,  the 
retailers  receive  14c.  Butter,  00c  per  lb. ; 
eggs,  70e.  Pullets,  ,30e  per  lb.,  live ; 
bens,  28e,  live.  Apples,  $1..50.  Pigs,  $12 
to  $14  per  pair,  four  to  five  weeks  old. 
The  corn  is  nearly  all  busked  and  cribbed 
and  was  a  fair  crop  in  this  community. 
Buckwheat  was  a  light  crop  on  account 
of  the  drought  during  .July  and  August, 
and  grasshoppers.  There  is  a  greater 
acreage  of  wheat  and  rye  than  there  has 
been  in  ,a  long  time.  Some  was  .sown  late 
hut  looks  very  promising.  Not  much  Full 
plowing  done.  w.  u.  w. 

Carbon  Co.,  Pa. 

This  Fall  I  got  4c  a  head  for  lettuce  ; 
.3c  a  bunch  for  beets ;  90c  per  %-bu.  bkt. 
for  carrots  ;_65e  to  75c  per  %-l)u.  bkt.  for 
cabbage;  65c  per  bkt.  for  cabbage;  15c 
per  bunch,  four  stalks,  celery ;  $1.25  per 
bkt.  for  potatoes.  I  have  seen  some  com¬ 
ment  in  your  paper  ou  the  middleman.  I 
deal  with  a  commission  man  who  is  very 
satisfactory ;  be  soils  my  produce  on  a 
10  per  cent  basis.  The  commission  man 
gets  some  blame  for  things  which  be  can¬ 
not  control ;  pot  herbs,  for  one  thing ;  he 
gets  me  le  .a  bunch,  but  the  retail  dealer 
in  some  ca.ses  gets  6c  a  bunch.  The.f.armer 
and  middleman  get  the  blame  for  this  and 
other  excess  i>riees.  s.  n.  B, 

Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

The  farmers  in  this  county  (Union), 
same  a.s  in  most  other  sections,  are  very 
much  hampered  by  the  shortage  of  help. 
We  expected  to  get  some  help  from  the 
camp  of  farmerettes  at  Summit.  N.  .T.,  but 
the  number  at  the  camp  was  not  sufficient 
to  supply  the  demand,  consequently  the 
farmers  10  or  15  miles  from  headquarters 
were  not  able  to  get  them  at  all.  How- 
over  we  pulled  through  by  leaving  some 
things  undone  that  we  should  have  done. 
My  principal  crops  are  strawberries,  to¬ 
matoes,  Lima  beans  and  sweet  corn ;  in  a 
small  way  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  melons, 
apples  and  poaches.  I  have  no  reason  to 
complain  alx)ut  production  or  prices  re¬ 
ceived.  Strawberries  the  past  season  did 
exceptionally  well.  I  sold  most  of  the 
croj)  to  a  local  grocer,  he  coming  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  berries  daily  at  18c  to  22e  per  (it. 
Wheat  and  rye  not  grown  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent  bore.  Early  planted  corn  yielded  well  ; 
owing  to  the  wet  and  cold  considerable 
corn  was  planted  late  and  failed  to  ma¬ 
ture.  Oats  a  bumper  crop.  Both  these 
grains  consumed  at  home.  In  this  imme¬ 
diate  section  market  gardening  and  the 
dairy  business  receive  most  attention.  A 
lar,ge  amount  of  the  produce  grown  is  sold 
by  the  grower  direct  to  the  consumer,  aiul 
grower  gets  all  there  is  in  it.  There  is  a 
farmers’  market  at  Plainfield,  one  in  Rah¬ 
way  and  one  in  Westfield,  open  thi’ce  da.ys 
of  the  week.  Some  far.-ners  patronize  the 
small  markets,  others  go  from  house  to 
house.  This  takes  a  lot  of  time,  but  it 
pays.  _  Growers  who  have  more  than  they 
can  dispose  of  in  this  way  drive  to  larger 
markets — Newark,  about  12  miles ;  Eliza¬ 
beth,  six  miles.  Milk  is  sold  by  prodiicei’s 
from  wagon  direct  to  families,  getting  at 
present  time  15c  per  qt.  Apples  and 
peaches  almost  a  failure.  Growers’  retail 
prices  were:  Cabbage,  5o  to  1.5c  per 
head;  celery, _  15c  per  bunch  of  three 
roots ;  pumpkins  and  squa.sh,  5c  to  25c, 
as  to  size ;  potatoes,  $1.00  to  .$2  per  hu. ; 
('ggs,  80e  to  85e.  Wood,  maple  and  o.ak, 

4  ft.,  delivered,  $10  per  cord ;  sawed,  de¬ 
livered,  $12  per  cord ;  hickory,  $2  to  $3 
higher. 

Union  Co.,  N.  J, 

The  leading  product  here  is  grain  ;  corn, 
oats  and  wheat.  Corn,  $1.10  per  bu. ; 
oats,  80c ;  wheat,  .$2,15 ;  buckwheat,  $3.(50 
per  cwt.  Hay,  $18.  Potatoes,  $1.50  per 
bu. ;  cabbage,  $1.50  per  bbl.  Veal,  26c 
per  lb. ;  pork,  whole  carcass,  15e  per  lb. 
Eggs,  70c ;  butter,  55c ;  lard,  32c.  Wheat 
about  20  or  22  bu.  per  acre ;  oats.  30  ancl 
35  bu. ;  corn,  100  bu.  j.  i>.  p. 

Indiana  Co.,  Pa. 

Horses  are  a  drag  on  account  of  the 
high  cost  of  feed;  cattle  high,  $100  to 
$180  at  public  auction.  Dressed  pork, 
20c;  poultry,  26c.  Potatoes  dull,  sell  at 
$1.25 ;  apples,  $1.40  per  100  lbs.  Wheat, 
No.  1,  $2.15 ;  oats,  65e ;  corn,  $1.40 ;  hay, 
$30.  Eggs,  60c ;  butter,  60c.  Milk,  $3.90 
per  100  lbs.,  testing  4  per  cent.  Farm 
labor,  $2  per  day.  Hay  prospects  are 
poor  for  another  year ;  wteat  never  looked 
better  and  a  good  acreage  put  out;  corn 
nearly  all  in.  The  weather  has  been  fine. 

Columbia  Co.,  Pa.  E.  w.  K. 


For  Either 
Tractor 
Or  Horse  Use 


••• 


DI5C  HARROW 


You  can  use  this  disc  harrow 
with  either  your  tractor  or  horses 
and  do  fine  work  either  way.  It  is 
built  heavier  and  stronger  than 
the  usual  horse-drawn  disc  har¬ 
row,  but  this  construction  does  not 
detract  from  its  usefulness  when 
used  with  horses. 

Gangs  are  held  down  under  spring  pres¬ 
sure  and  readily  follow  uneven  ground 
and  are  easily  adjusted  while  in  the 
ground.  Rigid  frame  takes  up  end  thrust 
—bumpers  do  not  ride — yet  inner  ends 
of  the  gangs  angle  close  together.  Each 
gang  has  three  large  dust  proof  bearings, 
with  one-piece  housings  and  wood  bush¬ 
ings.  Fixed  scrapers  keep  the  discs 
cleaxa  without  attention  from  operation. 

Built  in  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10-ft.  sizes,  single 
or  double  cut,  18-in.  discs  with  or  with¬ 
out  tongue  truck.  See  your  Moline 
Dealer  about  this  disc  harrow  or  write  us. 
Address  Dept.  l9 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO.,  MOLINE,  ILL. 


Oil  Them 
With  3-in-One 


All  light  mechanisms  operate  easier  and  last  longer 
if  regularly  oiled  with  3-in-One.  This  great  oil  is  very 
penetrating.  Goes  right  to  the  friction  point.  Works  out 
caked  grease  and  dirt.  Stays  in  the  bearing  and  lubricates 
perfectly.  Wont  gum  or  dry  out.  Contains  no  grit  or  grease. 
Try  3-m-One  for  oiling  tools,  cream  separator,  sewing 

machine,  wasbine  machine,  talking  machine,  clocks.  locks,  bolts,  euns,  traps. 
Autoists — oil  Ford  commutators  and  all  magnetos  with  3-in-One.  To  stop 
auto  spring  s<iueaks,  apply  freely  to  edges  and  ends  of  the  leaves. 

3  in-One  Is  sold  at  all  good  stores  In  15c,  2Sc  and  SOc  bot¬ 
tles;  also  in  25c  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

FRFEl  Generous  sample  and  Dictionary  of  Uses, 

To  save  postage,  request  them  on  a  postal  card. 

.  THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

X  16SCXH  Broadway  ::  New  York  City. 


With  this  wonderful  now  Llb- 
,  bey  Automatic  Water  Bowl. 
,  Each  bowl  controls  own  water 
,  supply.  Animal  moves  lever, 
opening  water  valve,  when  it 
t  starts  to  drink.  ^  Lever 
swings  back  closing  valve 
.when  animal  stops  drinking. 
^Nofloattank  rMuired.  Bowls 
may  be  put  at  different  heights 
r  or  in  any  stall  or  pen.  Cannot 
overflow:  cannot  get  out  of  order; 
almost  no  water  left  in  bowl.  Most 
sanitary  bowl  ever  sold.  Prevents  spread  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases.  Increased  milk  yield  quickly 

pays  back  coat.  Saves  labor:  saves  - 

feed.  Write  today.  If  interested  in  i—ej 
Stanchions.  Stalls,  Carriers,  etc., , 


■  (..rvcaaaoy  N.'CWg  IcaOy  CLVag 

I  ask  for  General  Catalog.  Sent  free. 

|C.  A.  LIBBEY  COMPANY 

[280  Marion  St.  -  Oshkosh,  WIs. 


ii  Honey  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

Li:  THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 

NEW  YORK  153  Hudson  A 


With  this  SImplox  Ditohor-Tarracer 

Worksinany  soil  cloy  or  gumbo.  Digs  V-shaped 
ditch  down  to  s ct.  Practically  all  steel.  Reversi¬ 
ble.  Equal  to  100  men.  Pays  for  Itself  taaday. 


Sent  on 
10  Days* 
Trial 


Ditches,  Terraces, 
Builds  Levees, 
Levels  Bumps, Fills 
Gullies,  Grades 
Roads,  Back  Fills, 
Cleans  out  old 
ditches  at  low  cost. 
Simplex  Farm-DItchsr 
Co.,  Inc.,  Box  66 
Of  onsboro,  Hj. 


Write 

for 

Ditch¬ 

ing 

book 

and 

money 

back 

guar¬ 

anty 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  .  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  tale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


MHte  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running:  great.  Wagron  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog:  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  43  Elm  Straet, [QuIncy.  IIL 
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Reports  of  Dairy  Conditions 

I  think  the  dairymen  here  are  planning 
to  keep  about  the  same  number  of  cows 
as  usual  this  Winter,  and  think  there  is 
about  the  same  amount  of  roughage  in  this 
locality  as  usual.  Cows  are  selling  at 
auction  from  $40  to  $80  a  head  and  I 
think  it  would  be  easy  for  one  to  buy  a 
number  of  good  cow's  at  around  $75  each. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  J.  G. 

There  has  been  but  little  change  here. 
Cows  are  knocked  off  a  little  since  a  year 
ago ;  hay  is  about  half  an  average  crop ; 
silage  a  good  crop.  There  are  always 
dairy  cows  on  the  market  in  Delaware 
County.  Some  farmers  have  more  than 
they  can  stable,  but  are  holding  for  better 
prices.  The  outlook  is  good,  only  for  the 
high  prices  of  grains.  I  think  one  could 
buy  all  the  stock  wanted  right  around 
here.  J.  K.  u. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  hay  crop  is  much  under  the  normal 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  corn 
<-rop  very  poor ;  but  a  small  amount  of 
silage  through  this  locality.  There  has 
been  quite  a  large  amount  of  stock  sold 
around  here,  and  I  do  not  think  number 
of  cows  will  be  as  large  as  usual  that  will 
be  kept  through  the  Winter.  I  attended 
an  auction  recently  and  cows  sold  from 
$.‘U)  to  $70.  Extra  fresh  cows  are  bring¬ 
ing  from  $<80  to  $100.  Hay  is  $25  per 
ton  delivered  by  car.  G.  W.  S. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1  think  there  will  be  about  the  same 
amount  of  stock  kept  this  Winter,  but  the 
corn  crop  was  poor,  and  bay  is  scarce  and 
high  to  buy.  Stock  is  at  a  standstill  now. 
Dealers  are  offering  .‘Ic  per  lb.  for  ship¬ 
ping  stock  now.  Cows  ai-e  around  $00  a 
head.  I  think  the  dairy  business  will  be 
about  the  same  next  Summer.  J.  w.  M. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

As  far  as  I  know  the  dairymen  in  this 
locality  are  planning  to  keep  about  the 
same  number  of  cows  as  usual.  I  hear 
no  complaint  as  to  shortage  of  hay  or 
silage ;  hay  crop  was  usually  good  this 
ye, nr.  I  know  of  no  desirable  cows  for 
sale  here.  Those  that  are  being  sold  are 
the  scrubs  from  the  dairies.  If  the  price 
of  milk  stays  up  the  outlook  for  another 
vear  is  very  good.  ii.  R.  u. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  farmers  around  here  will  keep 
about  the  same  number  of  cows  as  usual. 
Hay  and  corn  were  fair  crops.  Cows  are 
bringing  from  $75  to  $150.  The  outlook 
for  dairying  the  coming  season  looks  fair, 
about  the  same  as  last  season.  Farmers 
around  here  are  doing  all  they  can  with 
what  help  they  can  get.  Help  is  very 
sejirce.  It  may  be  better  next  season  as 
the  boys  come  marching  home.  w.  j.  c. 

Madi.son  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Dairies  in  this  locality  are  keeping  all 
flu*  cattle  their  barns  will  hold.  Most  of 
them  are  .supplied  with  plenty  of  hay  and 
silage.  It  would  be  possible  to  buy  a 
number  of  good  cows  in  this  locality. 
Cood  cows  are  bringing  from  .$.50  to  .$00 
a  head.  I  think  the  dairy  business  for 
the  coming  season  will  be  good.  B.  c. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Farmers  are  reducing  stock.  Not 
(|uite  so  many  cows  will  be  wintered 
around  here.  Most  farmers  have  hay  and 
silage  sufficient;  a  few  are  short.  The 
local  dealers  are  handling  a  large  amount 
of  stock  of  all  kinds.  Good  springers 
from  $100  to  $150  per  head.  Do  not 
think  there  will  be  any  more  milk  made 
the  next  year,  if  as  much.  J.  H.  B. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  shell  plant  of  the 
Minneapolis  Steel  and  Machinery  Com- 
T)any,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  Dec.  1  with  a  loss  estimated  at 
$.500,000.  One  man  was  burned  to  death. 

Edward  A.  Rumely  of  New  York,  who 
bought  the  Evening  Mail  of  New  York 
with  money  said  to  have  been  furnished 
by  the  German  Government,  was  indicted 
by  a  Federal  Grand  .Tury  at  Washington, 
Dec.  2,  for  failing  to  report  German 
ownership  of  property  to  the  Alien  Pro- 
j)erty  Custodian.  There  were  two  counts 
in  the  indictment.  The  first  set  -forth 
(hat  on  Oct.  17,  1917,  and  since  Rumely 
had  control  of  certain  shares  of  stock  of 
the  S.  S.  McClure  Newspaper  Corpor¬ 
ation  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  German 
Government  and  that  he  had  failed  to 
disclose  this  fact.  The  second  count  al¬ 
leges  that  Rumely  failed  to  report  that 
he  was  indebted  to  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  sum  of  ,$1,4.51,700.  Rumely 
is  under  indictment  in  New  York  on  a 
charge  of  perjury  in  connection  with  his 
repoit  of  the  purchase  of  the  Evening 
Mail. 

Frederick  Fredericks,  alias  Capt.  Fritz 
•loubert  Duquesne,  alleged  German  secret 
agent,  was  rearrested  in  New  York  Dec. 
.*1  on  an  extradition  warrant  charging 
murder,  i.ssued  by  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  Samuel  M.  Hitchcock  at  the 
instance  of  C.  Clive  Bayley.  Consul-Gen¬ 
eral  for  Great  Britain.  The  defendant 
was  indicted  nearly  a  year  ago  on  the 
charge  of  making  a  fraudulent  claim  for 
fire  insurance  amounting  to  $.30,000 
against  the  Stuyvesant  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  thi.s  city  to  cover  a  number  of 
cases  which  he  alleged  contained  motion 
picture  films  and  which  were  destroyed 
when  a  Brooklyn  storage  warehouse  was 
burned.  \NTiile  held  on  thi.s  charge  the 


British  Government  made  requisition  for 
him  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  murder  on 
the  high  seas.  It  is  alleged  by  the  British 
authorities  that  Frederitks,  while  work¬ 
ing  under  instructions  of  the  German 
Government,  placed  packing  ca.ses  alleged 
to  contain  samples  of  minerals  on  the 
steamship  Tennyson,  which  sailed  from 
Bahia,  Brazil,  about  February  14,  1916. 
Explosives  concealed  in  the  packages  were 
timed  to  go  off  while  the  boat  was  at  sea, 
it  is  alleged,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  ship.  An  explosion  took  place  and 
caused  the  death  of  three  men,  among 
them  M.  ,T.  Reid,  a  boatswain,  with  whose 
murder  Fredericks  is  now  specifically 
charged. 

Louis  N.  Hammerling,  whose  American 
Association  of  Foreign  Language  New.s- 
paper-s,  which,  he  admitted,  really  was  an 
advertising  agency  under  his  complete 
control  and  was  used  for  placing  pro- 
German  and  brewing  propaganda,  spent 
nearly  five  hours  on  the  stand  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Dec.  .3  at  the  Senate’s  inquiry 
into  the  relationship  between  the  brewers, 
German  propaganda  and  recent  sales  of 
newspapers,  including  particularly  Arthur 
Brisbane’s  purchase  of  the  Washington 
Times.  Mr.  Hammerling  admitted  he 
spent  $205,(X)0  for  Dr.  Rumely  in  placing 
an  advertisement  likely  to  stir  up  trouble 
in  munitions  factories ;  he  admitted  doing 
about  ,$.30,000  worth  of  business  a  year 
with  Percy  Andreae,  handler  of  the  brew¬ 
ers’  reptile  fund ;  he  admitted  that  the 
affidavit  on  which  he  was  naturalized  was 
full  of  falsehoods,  and  that  he  had  re¬ 
peated  the.so,  with  additions,  when  he 
swore  to  an  application  for  a  marriage 
license  as  late  .as  191,5. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Rapidly  changing 
conditions  of  industrial  employment 
and  the  return  to  peace  piasluction 
on  the  part  of  the  nation’s  factories, 
will  be  met  by  Secretary  of  I.,abor  Wil¬ 
son,  it  was  announced  Nov.  28,  with  a 
complete  reorganization  and  readjustment 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  of  the 
different  bureaus  and  boards  affiliated 
with  it.  The  most  pressing  problems  the 
Department  has  to  handle  related  to  the 
redistribution  of  workers  who  have  been 
called  into  war  production  among  other 
plants  and  industric's  without  serious  lo.ss 
in  time  and  wages  and  also  the  change  of 
women  war  workers  to  other  forms  of 
employment  more  suited  to  their  strength 


and  endurance.  At  the  same  time  the 
Department  is  facing  the  task  of  reintro¬ 
ducing  into  industry  the  soldiers  dismissed 
from  training  camps  or  returning  from 
abroad. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  a 
supplemental  report  submitted  to  Con- 
gre.ss  Dec.  2  charges  the  five  big  meat 
packing  companies  of  the  country  with  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and 
with  controlling  the  sale  of  live  stock  and 
fresh  meats.  Swift  &  Co.,  Armour  &  Co., 
Morris  &  Co..  Wilson  Company,  Inc.,  and 
the  Cudahy  I’acking  Company  are  named. 

War  expenses,  per.sisting  in  peace  times 
but  falling  off  rapidly,  will  make  the 
Government’s  outlay  in  the  fiscal  year 
1920.  beginning  next  .Tuly  1,  .$7,443,- 
415,8.38,  of  which  $.5,212,000,000  will  go 
to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
$89.3,000,000  to  pay  interest  on  war  debt, 
and  .$579,000,000  for  continuing  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  merchant  marine,  according  to 
departmental  estimates  presented  Dec.  2 
to  Congress.  These  expenses  compare 
with  the  $24,.599,000,000  appropriations 
for  the  current  year,  ending  next  .Tune 
.30,  with  the  .$18,0(X),000,000  which  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  .actually  .spent  this  year,  and 
with  the  ordinary  annual  expenses  of 
about  a  million  dollars  before  the  vrar. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Announce¬ 
ment  is  made  by  Commi.ssioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Charles  S.  Wilson  that  the  1919 
bulletin  containing  a  list  of  farms  for  .sale 
and  to  rent  in  New  Y"ork  State  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  in  .Tanuary  and 
that  it  will  be  .sent  to  anyone  making 
application  to  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  Farm 
Settlement  Bureau,  under  the  direction  of 
F.  ,7.  Carr,  prepared  the  bulletin.  Many 
of  the  farms  were  visited  and  inspected, 
so  that  the  descriptions  contained  are 
authentic  and  may  be  relied  upon.  This 
bureau  is  prej)ared  to  furnish  more  de¬ 
tailed  information  with  regard  to  the 
farms  listed  in  the  bulletin  and  to  a.sfii.st 
any  who  seek  assistance  in  the  selection 
of  a  farm  in  the  Empire  State. 

The  formal  end  of  the  war  through  a 
proclamation  of  peace  will  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  fixed  price  of  wheat  for  the  1919 
crop,  it  was  announced  Dec.  .3  by  the 
Food  Administration.  It  was  declared 
that  the  Pre.sident’s  proclamation  Sep¬ 
tember  2  that  “producers  of  w’heat  pro¬ 
duced  .within  the  United  States  .  .  . 


December  14,  1918 

for  the  crop  of  1919”  are  guaranteed 
$2.20  .a  bushel  at  Chicago  means  that  the 
guaranteed  price  remains  regardless  of 
when  peace  is  officially  proclaimed.  The 
twenty-fourth  section  of  the  Lever  law 
provides  “that  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  cease  to  be  in  effect  when  the  ex¬ 
isting  state  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  will  have  terminated, 
and  the  fact  and  date  of  such  determina¬ 
tion  shall  be  a.scertaiued  and  proclaimed 
by  the  President ;  but  the  termination  of 
this  act  shall  not  affect  any  act  done,  or 
any  right  or  obligation”  according  to 
wheat  growers.  The  Lever  act  also  pro¬ 
vides  that  rights  and  lijibilities  arising 
under  it  before  the  end  of  the  war  m.ay 
be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  after  the 
war  and  until  .Tune  1,  1920,  as  if  the  war 
were  still  in  progress. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Fifth  Annual  National  Farmers’  Ex- 
po.sition  and  Ohio  State  Apple  Show, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  Dec.  6-14. 

Dec.  19 — Northeastern  Conference  of 
Wisconsin  Live  Stock  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Green  Bay,  Wis. ;  A.  W.  Hopkin.s. 
sccret.ary,  Madison,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  Cheese  Makers’  Association, 
Auditorium.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Jan.  8-10, 
1919. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  and  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’ 
As.sociation.  joint  meeting,  Rochester.  N 
Y..  Jan.  12,  1919. 

Third  Annual  New  .Ter.sey  Agricultural- 
Convention,  lYenton,  .Tan.  1.3-17,  1919. 

New  .Jersey  State  Poultry  Association, 
annual  meeting  and  exhibition,  the  Arm¬ 
ory,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  .Tan.  1.3-17,  1919. 

Jan.  18-26 — National  Western  Stock 
Show,  Denver,  Colo. 

Jan.  22-2.3 — New  York  State  Breeders’ 
Association,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. ;  H.  B.  Har¬ 
pending,  president,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  8-1.5  —  California  International 
Live  Stock  Show,  San  Francusco,  Cal. 

Omaha  Inter-State  Land  Show,  Muni¬ 
cipal  Auditoidum,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Feb. 
12-22,  1919. 


“How’d  that  restaurant  keeper  get  into 
trouble?”  “Mixin’  his  drinks,”  answered 
Broncho  Bob.  “I  thought  Crimson  Gulch 
was  prohibition.”  “It  ifi.  He  put  water 
in  the  milk.” — Washington  Star. 


DELCO-LIGHT 

SAVES  TIME  AND  LABOR 
INCREASES  FARM  EFFICIENCY 
PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 


The  average  farmer  and  his  family 
spend  many  hours  each  week  turn¬ 
ing  the  washing  machine,  churn, 
cream  separator,  and  other  light 
machinery.  Much  valuable  time  i^ 
also  lost  because  of  having  to  work 
by  the  aid  of  insufficient  light. 

This  is  a  serious  condition,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  present  labor 
shortage,  and  the  heavy  demands 
which  are  being  made  upon  farmers 
for  increased  production. 

Electricity  for  light  and  power  is 
the  best  and  most  practical  solution 
to  this  problem. 


Delco- Light,  the  complete  electric 
light  and  power  plant,  provides 
plenty  of  good,  clean,  safe  electric 
light,  and  also  electric  power  for 
operating  the  machines  now  being 
turned  by  hand. 

Delco-Light  enables  the  farmer  and 
his  family  to  do  their  work  quicker 
and  better,  and  saves  hours  of  val¬ 
uable  time  every  day  which  can  be 
devoted  to  productive  work. 

Write  to-day  for  demonstration  and 
complete  details. 


DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  INC. 

52  Park  Place,  New  York  City 


The  Domestic  Engineering  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Makers  of  Delco-Light  Products 


Over  60,000  satisfied  users  endorse  Delco-Light 
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Farm  Mechanics 

More  About  Belting 


Will  Robert  II.  Smith,  page  1258.  ex¬ 
plain  how  to  make  a  belt  run  as  shown  in 
upper  cut  of  Fig.  COO  without  using  an 
idler?  We  have  used  a  long  belt.  70  feet, 
for  many  years,  and  no  matter  whether 
crossed  or  straight,  it  will  run  either  way 
at  times.  We  tind  that  a  clamp  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  belt  firmly  is  advantageous  when 
lacing  in  the  lap,  for  if  one  pass  of  the 
lace  is  a  little  tighter  than  the  rest  it 
Avill  soon  break.  D.  D.  s. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

In  fuller  explanation  of  sag  in  belt. 
Fig.  600,  page  1258,  if  a  belt  could  be 
cut  and  a  spring  balance  fastened  between 
the  ends  it  would  be  found  to  have  an 
equal  or  nearly  equal  tension  or  pull  on 
both  sides,  so  long  as  it  stood  stationary. 
Immediately  the  driving  pulley  began  to 
revolve,  however,  there  would  be  a  pull 
along  one  side  of  the  belt,  resulting  in  an 
increase  of  tension  along  that  side,  and  a 
lessening  of  the  tension  on  the  other  side. 
The  balance  would  no  longer  show  an 
equal  pull  on  both  sides  of  the  belt.  This 
difference  in  ten.sion  between  the  two 
sides  of  a  working  belt  is  known  as  the 
effective  pull,  and  is  the  pull  that  can  be 
utilized  in  driving  a  machine. 

The  cut.  Fig.  COO,  page  1258,  is  pur¬ 
posely  exaggerated  to  show  clearly  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  properly  arranging  the  belt  and 
pulleys.  By  a  little  careful  study  it  will 
be  readily  seen  that  with  the  driving  pul¬ 
ley  rcA'olviug  in  the  direction  shown  by 
the  arrow,  the  under  side  of  the  belt  will 
be  carrying  tbe  power,  and  will  conse¬ 
quently  be  drawn  up  more  taut  than  will 
the  upper  side,  which  is  cai'ryiug  no  load. 
A  belt  transmits  power  by  pulling  only, 
one  side  doing  all  of  the  work.  Power 
cannot  be  transmitted  by  pushing  on  the 
belt. 

This  condition  is  taken  advantage  of, 
and  the  belt  and  pulleys  arranged  as 
shown  with  the  taut  driving  side  beneath 
and  the  slack  side  at  the  top  where  it 
can  sag  down,  increase  the  arc  of  contact 
with  the  pulleys  and  lessen  slipping.  The 
lower  part  of  the  cut  shows  by  exaggera¬ 
tion  tbe  effect  when  the  upper  side  of  the 
belt  is  arranged  to  do  the  driving. 

The  belt  clamp  mentioned  b.y  D.  p.  S.  I 
is  an  excellent  device  for  use  in  lacing  a  | 
belt,  and  its  use  should  have  been  given 
in  the  article  under  disciussion.  It  not 
only  provides  a  means  for  doing  better 
work  at  lacing,  as  D.  I).  S.  states,  but  it 
relieves  the  necessity  of  running  the  belt  | 
onto  the  pulleys  after  it  is  laced,  a  pro-  ' 
cess  by  which  many  a  belt  is  ruined,  one 
side  being  either  stretched  or  the  edge  I 
chafed  and  crimped.  With  portable  ma¬ 
chines,  as  usually  found  in  farm  pi’actice, 
the  distance  between  pulley  centers  should 
always  be  lessened  before  the  belt  is  run 
on,  so  that  it  may  be  applied  slack.  This 
same  condition  can  be  secured  between 
machines  with  fixed  distance  between  pul¬ 
leys  by  the  use  of  an  idler. 

A  good  sub.stitute  for  the  belt  clamp, 
and  one  always  I’eady  at  hand,  is  to  tack 
the  ends  of  the  belt  across  the  top  of  an 
open  box,  using  a  straight  edge  to  line  it 
up  properly,  and  seeing  that  the  ends  just 
meet  squarely.  The  writer  has  found  this 
method  very  convenient.  To  avoid  driv¬ 
ing  nails  through  the  belt,  strips  about 
one  by  two  inches  in  cross  section  may 
be  laid  across  it  and  screwed  or  nailed 
to  the  edge  of  the  box  just  outside  the 
edges  of  the  belt.  This  makes  an  effective 
clamp  and  holds  the  belt  firmly  in  place. 

R.  II.  S. 


Mending  a  Leaky  Tank 

When  I  built  this  home  eight  years  ago 
I  built  in  on  the  top  floor  a  4x4  ft.  circu¬ 
lar  galvanized  tank  for  a  house  gravity 
system.  As  I  use  rain  water  I  thought 
its  life  -w’ould  be  indestructible.  Now  it 
has  began  a  creeping  leak  when  full ;  at 
half  full  it  stops  leaking,  but  the  leak  is 
in  the  bottom  or  around  the  bottom 
seams.  I  dried  it  out  and  closely  exam¬ 
ined  the  solder  from  the  inside  wdthout 
finding  any  leak.  It  is  in  a  room  ft- 
square  and  no  head-room  to  speak  of,  so 
there  is  no  chance  to  disconnect  and  turn 
over  for  examination,  and  it  rests  flat 
on  the  floor.  Of  course  I  can  cut  it  up 
and  remove  it  piecemeal,  though  that  is 
a  miserable  job,  and  I  wondered  if  I  could 
pour  some  form  of  waterproof  concrete 
on  the  bottom,  about  iy2  inches  thick, 
that  would  make  a  tight  bottom.  Can 
you  advise  as  to  the  practicability  of  this, 
also  ingredients  and  proportions  of  mix¬ 
ture?  I  am  entirely  familiar  with  the 
ordinary  concrete  construction  as  used  on 
a  farm,  but  whether  I  can  make  a  tight 
band  with  the  galvanized  iron  I  do  not 
know.  D.  w.  I. 

Chestertown,  Md. 

Sooner  or  later  trouble  is  almost  sure 
to  develop  with  an  ovei'head  tank  of  this 
kind.  Even  when  it  does  not  leak,  an 
overhead  tank  will  sometimes  give  trouble 
through  “sweating.”  As  a  precautionary 
measure  they  are  sometimes  set  up  in 
a  large  galvanized  iron  pan  which  is  ar¬ 
ranged  to  drain  to  the  sink  or  discharge 
out  of  doors.  This  ^of  ..coui’se  takes  care 
of  the  “sweating”  and  minor  leaks. 

In  many  cases  the  leaking  is  caused  by 
uneven  settling  of  the  frame  upon  which 
the  tank  rests.  WIkui  building  the  car¬ 


penter  fails  to  take  into  account  the  im- 
mense  weight  of  the  tank  when  it  is 
filled  with  water ;  a  tank  the  size  of  yours, 
four  feet  in  diameter  and  four  feet  high, 
having  a  capacity  of  about  50  gallons, 
weighs  more  than  1%  tons,  if  level  full. 
Sometimes  the  support  is  built  amply 
strong,  but  a  good  foundation  is  not  se¬ 
cured,  or  consideration  is  not  given  to 
the  unequal  shrinkage  of  the  longitudinal 
and  transverse  fibers  of  wood,  so  that 
after  a  time  the  floor  upon  which  the 
tank  rests  is  thrown  out  of  alignment  and 
there  is  a  consequent  twisting  of  the 
tank.  This  throws  a  great  stress  on  the 
seams,  which  are  frequently  weakened  by 
corrosion  if  the  acid  flux  used  by  the 
plumber  is  not_  washed  off  immediately 
after  the  soldering  is  done.  If  the  tank 
rests  on  a  foundation  that  may  be  r.t- 
fected  by  frosts  the  heaving  and  settling 
caused  by  it  adds  to  the  trouble. 

As  you  .say  that  the  tank  does  not  leak 
when  only  half  full  it  indicates  that 
either  the  leak  is  in  the  top  half  of  a 
vertical  seam  or  that  the  water  pressure, 
when  the  tank  is  full,  is  great  enough  to 
distort  the  floor  upon  which  the  tank 
rests,  and  to  open  a  seam  slightly  which 
may  be  somewhat  weakened  by  corrosion 
as  before  spoken-  of,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  second  case  is  the  cause 
of  your  trouble.  If  the  tank  is  filled  or 


emptied  by  a  pipe  fitted  into  the  bottom 
the  connection  should  be  carefully  exam¬ 
ined,  as  tbe  continual  working  of  the  pipe 
due  to  expansion  and  contraction  and  the 
use  of  the  faucets  below  makes  this  a 
fruitful  source  of  trouble.  If  tbe  connec¬ 
tion  is  made  by  the  use  of  a  gasket  this 
may  have  deteriorated  to  an  extent  where 
a  leak  has  developed,  while  if  the  connec¬ 
tion  is  made  by  the  use  of  a  nipple  sol¬ 
dered  in  the  constant  wmrking  spoken  of 
may  have  loosened  this  slightly. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  tank  be  emp¬ 
tied,  thoroughly  dried  and  examined  care¬ 
fully,  paying  special  attention  to  the 
points  mentioned.  If  no  particular  leak 
could  be  found  I  would  have  the  seams 
thoroughly  soldered  all  around  on  the  in¬ 
side,  scraping  them  clean  and  bi’ight  and 
making  sure  that  the  flux  used,  if  of  the 
ordinary  acid  type,  was  thoroughly 
Avashed  off  as  soon  as  the  job  was  com¬ 
pleted.  If  the  leak  is  caused  by  heaving 
-and  settling,  however,  as  I  suspect  it  is, 
this  treatment  will  not  remove  the  cause, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  leaking  will 
be  resumed  again  after  a  time.  Painting 
the  inside  of  the  dry  tank  with  a  Avarm 
asphaltum  paint  of  good  quality,  such 
as  may  be  obtained  at  any  reliable  hard¬ 
ware  store,  will  make  a  cheap  and  easy 
repair,  but  like  the  solder  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  hold  for  any  great  length  of  time 
if  the  tank  is  subjected  to  stresses  so  that 
its  form  is  changed. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  concrete,  it 
would  be_  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  place  it  in  the  bottom  of  your  tank  as 
you  suggest  and  secure  a  perfect  enough 


band  with  such  a  yielding  material  as  the 
galvanized  iron  would  be,  to  prevent  the 
water  from  working  down  around  it. 

R.  TI.  s. 


The  Bookshelf 

Seaten  Legs  Across  the  Sea,  by  Sam¬ 
uel  Murray.  The  title  of  this  book  will 
be  a  puzzle  to  the  landsman  at  first,  but 
those  among  us  who  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  sea  know  that  a  “leg,”  in  marine 
parlance,  is  the  course  or  distance  made 
by  a  vessel  in  one  tack  to  windward.  Mr. 
Murray  is  a  printer  traveling  with  little 
beyond  his  earnings  and  his  union  card, 
but  his  travels  include  England,  South 
America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Poly¬ 
nesia,  Africa,  India,  the  Philippines,  Jap¬ 
an  and  Hawaii.  The  book  gives  the  fresh 
impressions  of  an  intelligent  observer  who 
possesses  tne  power  of  expression  com¬ 
bined  with  a  great  deal  of  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  it  holds  the  reader  with  its  breezy 
style,  and  conveys  a  vast  fund  of  enter¬ 
taining  information.  The  author  is 
unique  among  globe-trotters,  and  his  trip 
around  the  world  was  an  enviable  one. 
Published  by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New 
York ;  408  pages,  well  indexed  and  at¬ 
tractively  illustrated ;  price  $2.50. 


“They  say,”  remarked  the  moralizer, 
“that  aggressive  and  impulsive  people 
usually  have  black  e.ves.”  “That’s 
right,”  rejoined  the  demoralizer.  “If  they 
are  not  born  AV'ith  them  they  manage  to 
acquire  them  later.” — Indianapolis  Star. 


Do  you  think  there  is 
no  competition? 


If  anyone  thinks  there  is  no  cqm- 
petition  amongst  the  big  packers 
he  ought  to  go  through  a  day’s 
work  with  Swift  &  Company. 

Let  him  begin  at  the  pens  when 
the  live  stock  comes  in;  let  him  try 
to  buy  a  nice  bunch  of  fat  steers 
quietly  and  at  his  own  price,  with¬ 
out  somebody ’s  bidding  againsthim. 

Let  him  realize  the  scrupulous 
care  taken  at  the  plant  that  not  one 
thing  is  lost  or  wasted  in  order  that 
costs  may  be  held  to  a  minimum. 

Let  him  go  up  into  the  office 
where  market  reports  are  coming 
in  —  and  reports  of  what  other 
concerns  are  doing. 

Let  him  watch  the  director  of 
the  Swift  refrigerator  fleet,  ma¬ 
neuvering  it  over  the  face  of  the 
country  like  a  fleet  of  battleships 
at  sea. 


Let  him  take  a  trip  with  a  Swift 
85  Company  salesman  and  try  to 
sell  a  few  orders  of  meat. 

Let  him  stay  at  a  branch  house 
for  an  hour  or  two  and  see  the 
retail  meat  dealers  drive  their 
bargains  to  the  last  penny  as 
they  shop  around  among  the 
packers’ branch  houses,  the  whole¬ 
sale  dealers,  and  the  local  packing 
plants. 

And  then,  when  the  day  is  over, 
let  him  have  half  an  hour  in  the 
accounting  department,  where  he 
can  see  for  himself  on  what  small 
profits  the  business  is  done. 
(Less  than  4  cents  on  each  dollar 
of  sales.) 

If  he  still  thinks  there  is  no 
competition  in  the  meat  business 
it  will  be  because  he  wants  to 
think  so. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  23,000  stockholders 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


.  HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


I  liavc  just  rffcivcd  tlie  fullowiiig  letter 
from  a  soldior  now  “with  the  colors.”  lie 
is  not  in  France,  but  down  near  the  bor¬ 
der.  keeping  an  eye  on  the  ix’ople  acro.ss 
the  Hio  (Irande: 

“I  have  jn«t  finished  readiiiK  .several 
coides  of  'I'liK  K.  N.-Y.  which  were  f(jr- 
warded  to  me  from  my  home  in  New  Jer- 
.sey.  I  have  always  enjoyed  readiiiK  the 
jiaper,  but  e.specially  valued  your  ‘Hope 
J‘'arm  Notes.’  Imagine  my  disapiioint- 
ment.  tlien.  when  tlie  notes  in  all  these 
issues  dealt  with  practical  farm  itroblems 
lather  than  with  the  discussion  of  some 
tojiic  from  a  ‘fireside  viewiioint,’  an  you 
so  often  favor  us  with.  May  I  suRKcst 
that  you  r«;serve  that  particular  section  (»f 
the  paper  for  a  general  disemssion  <)f  farm 
prohlerns  and  farm  life,  rather  than  to  a 
di.scussifin  of  some  jiarticulai'  jiractical 
pivtblemV  I  am  myself  a  farm-bred  boy. 
While  on  the  farm  we  g<“t  so  much  ‘farm¬ 
ing’  that  we  enjoy  a  little  of  the  ideal 
once  a  week.”  n.  E. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  two  letters  almo.st 
together.  One  man  said  this  Hope  Farm 
man  is  a  very  good  farmer,  but  that  he 
made  a  gi'eat  mistake'  when  he  branched 
off  into  sentiment  or  unpractical  issues. 
I  surely  think  this  man’s  judgment  re¬ 
garding  the  fir.st  |»roi)osition  would  not 
stand  analysis.  If  you  could  get  an  hon¬ 
est  ojiinion  from  Thomas  and  IMiilip,  niy 
belief  is  they  would  say  that  they  do  the 
work  and  I  tell  about  it.  The  other  man 
said  In*  concluded  I  was  a  iiCKir  farmer, 
but  tluit  In*  liked  to  have  me  discuss  other 
related  things  because  he  had  fouinl  these* 
things  were  the  great  n*fuge  for  those 
who  realized  that  their  farming  was  more 
or  less  of  a  failure ! 

>|(  *  >|(  Ik  >}( 

That  is  a  good  way  of  putting  it,  but 
you  will  see  that  iieopb*  differ  in  their 
way  of  vit'wing  things.  'i'ln*r<*  is  one*  ex¬ 
treme  type*  e)f  pe>e»i»le*  wine  re'garel  farming 
as  nedhing  but  hard,  grinding  labeir,  with 
no  eibject  or  outcome  e*xce*itt  putting  eine 
dedlar  upon  another.  'I’ln*y  make  farming 
a  business  which  surely  ceune*«  in  be*fe)re* 
pleasure*  and  crowds  it  out.  The.se  folks 
want  nothing  of  jeoetry  eer  re)mance  or 
sentiment  in  their  live*s,  and  when  they 
read  or  study  they  want  nothing  but 
se)und.  practical  facts.  My  observatie>n  i.s 
that  these  i)e*e)ple  enjeiy  their  live*s  ujt  tei 
the  point  where  it  becomes  api»arent  te) 
them  that  their  jeowers  are  falling.  Then 
the  practical,  meeney-making  habit  eef  ex¬ 
istence  fails  to  satisfy  and  they  mu.st 
finish  life  sour  and  unhapiiy  and  unsatis- 
fie'el.  I.oeik  areuind  yeeu  anel  see  how  many 
men  and  women  over  .50  you  know  who 
keej)  on  growing  and  keejr  sweet  and 
wholesome !  This  young  soldier  who 
writes  me  from  Texas  w’ill  never  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  mere  bread  and  meat  of  life. 
He  has  seen  something  of  the  world,  and 
it  h!»i^  br(»‘ul('n(*d  him  and  madt*  him  realize 
that  the  hunger  of  the  heart  and  mind 
must  be  satisfied  as  well  as  the  hunger  of 
the  body. 

Ik  Ik  <<  Ik 

Then  we  have  another  tyj)e  of  i)eople 
who  run  to  tin*  other  extreme.  They  are 
not  practical  enough,  but  live  in  a  land  of 
dreams  where  no  one  knows  the  true 
value  of  a  dollar  or  the  moral  obligations 
of  a  debt.  I  know  people  who  borrow 
money.  y(*t  n(*v<*r  att<*mi)t  to  i»ay  Ilnur 
debts,  but  si)end  such  money  as  they  get 
hold  of  for  books  or  lectures  or  otln*r 
things  which  satisfy  the  mind  or  intellect. 
Not  being  ln*ld  down  by  the  practical  side 
of  the  dollar,  such  jn'ople  are  rarely  able 
to  put  their  knowledge  to  any  true*  u.se. 
Of  course,  the  man  without  any  family  or 
social  obligations  might  live  such  a  selfish 
life  without  gre;it  injury  to  the  public. 
When  such  a  man  undertakes  to  bring  ui) 
a  family,  he  cannot  feed  them  on  clouds 
or  clothe  them  in  vi.sions.  TTsually  the 
man  <if  visions  thinks  his  lu-actical,  pro¬ 
saic  neighbor  is  selfish  because  he  narrows 
his  life  down  to  the  measure,  of  a  dollar. 
Tin*  fact  is,  they  are  Imth  .selfi.sh — one 
denying  his  family  and  his  own  life  the 
finer  things  of  humanity,  the  other  deny¬ 
ing.  in  like  mann(*r,  the  very  foundation 
things  of  orderly  and  honest  life.  In  the 
big  Rural  family  we  have  all  these  tyi)es, 
from  tin*  Shy  lock  and  skinflint  1o  the 
“ci'ank”  and  rajnbow-eater.  We  have  all 
grad(*«,  and  the  wiser  idan  is  to  give  tln*m 
all  a  corner  where  they  may  feel  at  home. 

41  Hi  i|c  >l<  « 

During  the  recent  campaign  for  Liberty 
bonds  and  war  work  all  these  types  of  hu¬ 
manity  were  repres<*nted.  Some  of  what 
I  call  “rainbow-eaters”  put  down  their 
names  for  good-sized  amounts,  and  then, 
of  course,  could  not  pay.  They  nn'ant 
Avell.  but  lacked  the  ca.sh.  Yet  their 
names  on  the  paper  induced  others  to  give 
inoi'e  than  they  otherwi.se  would  have 
done.  Thosff  of  you  who  have  read  “A 
Fertain  Rich  Man”  remember  the  impe¬ 
cunious  old  Colonel  who  headed  a  char¬ 
itable  list  for  .'(i.’jO.  lie  was  not  financial¬ 
ly  good  for  r»()  cents,  but  when  contribu¬ 
tions  were  slow  he  rubbed  out  his  first 
amount  and  made  it  $100!  Then  this 
national  appeal  came  to  many  i)ractical 
men  whose  lives  had  been  .sjtent  struggling 
with  debt  and  mortgage  jind  who  had 
never  realized  wdiat  it  means  to  put  a 
dollar  on  the  altar  of  their  country.  I 
shall  always  think  that  the  way  these 
hard-working  practical  men  finally  opened 
their  pock<*tl)ooks  and  gav<*  to  tin*  R(‘d 


Cross  or  bought  a  Liberty  bond  wa.s  not 
only  the  finest  but  the  most  hopeful  thing 
this  nation  has  seen  since  the  (’ivil  War. 
It  wa.s  in  its  way  like  opening  a  door  in 
the  dead  wall  of  a  narrow  life,  for  only 
through  a  .sacrifice  of  the  things  which 
.seem  to  mean  mo.st  to  us  can  the  mind  of 
man  be  broadened  and  filh*d  with  true  pa¬ 
triotism.  It  is  only  through  this  broaden¬ 
ing  and  filling  of  the  mind  that  our  plain 
people  can  hope  to  go  through  this  great 
peace  reconstruction  and  gain  what  is 
jiKstly  due  them.  I  can  tell  you  that  this 
war  has  biought  h<»me  to  both  the  “rain¬ 
bow-eater”  and  the  jjractical  man  the  need 
of  a  more  biilanced  life.  I  might  lelate 
many  instances  to  prove  that  statement. 
In  one  ca.se  a  farmer  felt  that  he  had 
r(*ach(*d  the  age  for  “retiring.”  His  only 
son  married  a  girl  who  knew  little  about 
farm  life.  She  was  a  bright,  capable 
young  woman — the  boy  met  her  at  col¬ 
lege.  They  were  both  ambitious  iuid  true, 
but  neither  could  be  contc*nt  to  live  just 
as  the  old  folks  had  done.  Father  had 
bis  farm  paid  for  and  sonn*  little  money 
invested  in  good  securities.  He  want(*d 
the  y<Ming  peojde  to  begin  where  In*  did — 
with  mithing.  and  work  the  farm  on  .shares 
at  “old-fa.shioned  farming.”  Both  of  these 
young  p<*ople  were  ca])able  of  making 
twice  a«  much  jis  this  would  bring  them 
at  other  work.  ’Phey  want<*d  to  live  on  a 
farm,  but  had  no  land  to  start  with. 
What  they  suggested  was  for  father 
to  take  part  of  his  invested  money  and 
buy  an  up-to-date  outfit  of  tools  and  stock 
and  let  them  farm  on  a  more  modern  plan. 
That  is  the  little  draniii  which  tears  at 
the  heartstrings  of  many  a  farm  family. 
When  yo\i  come  to  think  about  it,  this  is 
entirely  natui'al — both  for  the  young  j)eo- 
l)le  to  have  hroad  ideas  of  life  and  for 
father  t<  h«‘sitat<*  and  finally  to  decide 
against  the  change. 

♦  ♦  >!■  >>  >l< 

Then  came  the  war.  and  the  boy  was 
drafted.  Mary,  the  yemng  w'ife,  stayed  at 
the  farm  with  the  old  folks,  though  she 
long(*d  to  be  at  the  front  as  a  nurse  or 
helpi'r.  There  were  lonely  days  on  that 
fai'in.  Father  could  not  get  the  nced(*d 
help  and  he  grew  discouraged.  He  growled 
at  the  (Jovernment,  at  the  w'ar,  and  was 
fast  developing  into  a  sour  and  <lisap- 
pointed  critic  of  the  world  in  general.  He 
vow<*d  he  would  sell  the  .sh(*(*p  and  the  cat¬ 
tle — fine  herds  which  he  had  spent  years 
in  developing — move  to  town  and  give  up 
trying  to  do  anything  to  heli)  the  country. 
Since  the  country  had  taken  his  boy  he 
would  give  it  nothing  hack.  Oh,  there 
\Ver«*  it  good  many  men  who  felt  like  that, 
but  most  of  them,  finally  aroused,  shook 
olT  their  despair  and  entered  the  service! 
Out*  night  fiither  .sat  by  the  fire  with  his 
head  bent  down  as  you  hiive  seen  de¬ 
spondent  men  sit  and  brood.  Mother  sat 
nciir,  knitting  a  pair  of  stockings  for  the 
bo.v.  Mary  finished  her  work  and  came 
with  a  book  to  rciul  a  little  before  she 
began  her  .s(*wing.  It  was  ii  copy  of  Ten¬ 
nyson  and  she  op(*n(*d  it  at  that  noble 
po«‘m  “THysses.”  I  presume  mo.st  of  you 
b:iv(*  read  it  :  whether  you  have  or  not,  get 
the  book  and  read  it  over.  Mary  read  it 
aloud — the  heartache  and  longing  of  the 
king,  home.sick  at  home,  unhappy  in  his 
lif«i  <»f  ease,  eager  in  his  old  agi;  to  get 
back  into  the  old  adventurous  life,  anx¬ 
ious  to  “di(!  in  the  harness.” 

I 

“There  gleam  the  dark  broad  seas.  My 
marin(*rs. 

Souls  that  have  toiled  and  wTought,  and 
thought  w'ith  me 

j  „j.,, 

Death  clos(*s  all,  hut  .something  ere  the  end 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done 
Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with 
gods 

>j<  i>  iji  ii< 

We  are  not  now  that  strength  w'hich  in 
old  diiys 

Moved  (‘artli  and  heaven  ;  that  Avhich  we 
are  w<‘  are; 

<*'!(*  e<iual  t(*m|H*r  of  lH*roic  hearts. 

Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong 
in  will 

To  strive,  to  .seek,  to  find,  and  not  to 
yield.” 

Hf  iji  an  ^  ^ 

Mary  read  this  .slowly,  thinking  as  she 
read,  of  the  soldier  “Somewhere  in 
h’rance.”  As  she  read  there  seemed  a 
new  presence  in  thiit  lonely  farmhouse. 
Mother  stopped  knitting  and  sat  listening 
with  shining  eyes. 

“You  and  I  are  old  .  .  .  and  not  to 

yield.” 

As  father  listened  his  head  came  up 
from  his  breast  and  when  she  fini.shed  he 
held  out  his  hand  for  the  book. 

“Let  me  read  that  again  !” 

"<*  sat  there  for  an  hour  reading  that 
noble  t>oein  over  and  over  until  it  came  to 
be  a  part  of  him.  He  .saw  it  all.  He 
saw  what  it  meant  to  that  old  king  to 
rust  away 

“Little  remains  but  every  hour  i.s  saved 

From  that  eternal  silence.”  • 

He.  in  his  humble  way,  was  like  that 
old  king.  His  farm,  the  .sheep  and  cattle, 
the  faithful  hors«*s.  wer(*  like  the  mar¬ 
iners  to  whom  this  he.'irtsick  old  king  wa.s 
sjieaking.  'Phere  came  to  his  heart  the 
same  longing  to  keep  moving  and  die  in 
the  hariK'ss — to  “do  his  bit”  for  the  boy 
and  for  tin*  country.  When  he  put  the 
bo<d<  down  he  said  : 

“I  understand  that  if  it  is  poetry. 
Mary.  I  wish  you  would  write  Rilly  and 
tell  him  I’ll  keep  this  farm  going  till  he 
<romes  back,  and  then  we’ll  make  it 
jump!”  n.  w.  c. 


December  14,  191. S 


Spray  for  Better  Fruit 

Special  Spraying  Service  Bureau 

The  greatest  Chemical  Company  in  America  offers 
to  farmers,  fruit  growers,  truck  growers  and  gar¬ 
deners  the  service  of  experts  in  solving  horticultural 
problems  connected  with  the  growing  of  fruit  and 
vegetables.  This  service  is  intensely  valuable  but 
costs  you  nothing. 

Write  us  concerning  your  spraying  problems. 


For  Dormant  Period  Spraying 


we  specially  recommend  Orchard  Brand  B.  T.  S.  or  Lime 
Sulphur  Solution.  Both  products  are  of  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard  and  are  equally  efllcient  in  spraying  for  San  Jose  and 
other  scales,  peach-leaf  curl,  pear-leaf  blister-mite  and 
other  pests.  Your  choice  between  B.  T.  S.  and  Lime  Sul¬ 
phur  will  depend  only  on  whether  you  wish  to  purchase  a 
dry  or  liquid  product. 

Orchard  Brand  Lime  Sulphur 
spraying  solution,  always  of 
orchardists,  however,  prefer 
Orchard  Brand  B.  T.  S.  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  dry  product  and 
easier  to  handle.  Freight 
charges  are  less  and  there  is 
no  waste  by  leakage.  A  100 
lb.  Keg  of  B.  T.  S.  makes  the 
same  quantity  of  spray  solu¬ 
tion  as  a  50  gallon  barrel  of 
Lime  Sulphur  Solution.  You 
add  water  according  to  plain 
formula. 


is  a  standard,  dependable 
uniform  strength.  Most 

Brand^ 

Spray  Materials 

A  complete  line  of  Rtandardized 
Insecticides  and  Fungicides 
manufactured  by  the  largest 
chemical  company  in  America. 


ne 


ral  Oi 


emic 


InsemiSide  Depl,25  Broad  St..  Ncw\brk"V. 


akj 


“OVER  THE  TOP” 

^  with  your  next  year's  ^ 

CROP 

Uncle  Sam  is  looking  to  you  to 
back  up  the  boys  “over  there” 
with  plenty  of  food.  Get  ahead 
of  the  bugs  and  blights  that 
would  cut  down  your  yields. 

SPRAYS  THAT  PAYS 

KEY  BRAND 

INSECTICIDES 

willhelpyou  produce  moreand  better 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Your  dealer 
can  supply  you — or  we  will  ship 
direct  to  you.  Write  today  for 
free  book.  State  your  dealer’s 
name  and  address. 

The  Government  aeh  that  you  erder  ea  r/f 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

14  Bayview  Ave. 

Jerier  City  New  Jertey 


fti'r*  . 


An  Investment  of  $12.00 
Saves  $180.00  Per  Year 

Up  until  last  year  many  growers  used 
three  lines  of  hose  and  three  operators 
on  their  sprayers.  These  men  spray 
about  30  days  each  year  and  by  in¬ 
vesting  $12.00  for  one 

Hardie  Orchard  Gun 

they  SAVKD  the  labor  of  two  men,  or  $180.00. 
Their  spraying  was  done  BETTER  and  the 
gun  will  last  for  YEARS.  SOME  investment  ? 

Hardie  Sprayer  and  Hardie  Orchard  Guns 

have  revolutionized  spraying  —  Our  catalog 
tells  the  whole  story.  A  postal  card  brings  it. 
Send  today. 

The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Co. 

Hudson,  Mich.  ui) 

Branches  :  Kansas  City, Mo.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Animal  Brevediug,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals.  Marshall....  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport. . . .  2.50 

Study  of  Breeds,  Shaw .  1.50 

Cheese  Making,  Decker .  1.75 


Business  of  Dairying,  Laue .  1.25 

Butter  and  Butter  Making,  I’ublow..  ..50 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow .  3.25 

Dairy  Bacteriology,  Conn .  1.2.5 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  l.oo 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30  T'H  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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RURALISMS  ^ 


A  “Yellow  Sweet  Clover”  Case 

Here  is  the  outline  of  a  case  which  will 
interest  many  readers.  A  farmer  in  a 
far  Westei'n  State  ordered  yellow  Sweet 
clover  seed  from  a  seedsman.  What  this 
farmer  evidently  expected  to  get  was  seed 
of  Melilotus  ofRciualifi  or  biennial  yellow 
Sweet  clover.  This  behaves  like  white 
Sweet  clover,  but  does  not  grow  so  tall. 
The  seedsman  sent  a  quantity  of  seed  and 
the  farmer  paid  for  it  and  seeded  it.  In¬ 
stead  of  growing  as  he  expected  this 
clover  made  a  growth  of  a  few  irches. 
then  went  to  seed  and  died.  It  was  'us 
a  disappointment  and  loss  to  this  far  ..er, 
who  expected  a  larger  growth  and  a  two- 
year  crop. 

Upon  investigation  it  became  clear  that 
the  seedsman  had  sent  Melilotus  indica.  a 
small  yellow-flowered  annual  species  of  no 
value  except  in  the  far  Southwest.  Tliis 
annual  clover  is  a  small  plant  commonly 
known  as  sour  or  bitter  clover.  Through 
most  of  the  Southwest  it  is  considered  a 
noxious  weed,  and  causes  great  trouble  in 
the  grain  fields.  In  parte  of  Arizona  and 
California  this  annual  yellow  Sweet 
clover  is  largely  grown  as  a  green  manure 
in  orchards,  aiid  Avhen  properly  handled 
it  has  given  good  results.  Thus  this  an¬ 
nual  clover  has  a  value  in  the  Southwest, 
hut  is  useless  in  the  State  where  the 
farmer  who  bought  the  seed  lives. 

This  farmer  rightly  claims  that  he  has 
been  damaged.  lie  lost  the  price  of  the 
seed  and  the  u.se  of  his  land,  for  had  he 
seeded  the  larger  yellow  clover  he  would 
have  had  two  good  crops.  There  is  no 
question  almut  the  damage,  but  the 
farmer  further  claim.s  that  the  seedsman 
is  responsible  for  it  and  should  jiay  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  seedsman  claims 
that  the  farmer  ordered  yellow  Swe(‘t 
clover  without  saying  whether  he  wanttal 
the  annual  or  biennial  species.  There  is 
a  demand  for  both  kinds,  and  without 
further  instructions  they  sent  the  smaller 
yellow  kind  for  green  manure.  The 
farmer  comes  back  by  saying  that  the 
seedsman  should  have  known  that  he 
wanted  the  larger  clover,  since  everyone 
knows  the  smaller  yellow  has  no  value 
except  in  the  Southwest.  The  seedsman 
insists  that  the  farmer  simply  ordered 
yellow  Sweet  clover,  and  that  is  what  he 
got.  Now,  who  is  right,  and  what  is  a 
fair  settlement? 


Waist  Carrier  for  Fruit  Picking 


The  little  picture  here  given,  taken  from 
bulletin  issued 
y  the  Department 
f  Agriculture  at 
Vashington,  shows 
device  used  in 
licking  I.oganber- 
ies  on  the  Pacific 
oast.  The  “waist 
arrier”  is  made  to 
ontain  a  shallow 
licking  box,  such 
s  the  man  carries 
II  his  hand.  This 
•arrier,  as  W'e  see, 
s  held  by  strans 
round  or  over  the 
boulders.  It  leaves 
loth  hands  free  for 
licking,  so  that  the 
licker  can  stand  up 
0  the  bush  withmit 
ending,  and  is  convenient  and  conuort- 
hle. 


Illinois  Apple  Show 

The  Illinois  Horticultural  Society  this 
year  celebrated  the  sixty-third  year  of  its 
e.Kistence  by  holding  with  its  regular  an¬ 
nual  meet  an  apple  show.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  State  growers  have  held  on 
two  floors  of  the  Hotel  Morrison,  one  of 
the  most  palatial  stopping  places  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  one  of  the  finest  exhibits  of  the 
apple  family  ever  seen  in  the  IMiddle 
West.  With  little  more  than  half  a  crop 
to  draw  from  they  came  to  the  show  with 
some  of  the  most  beautifully  colored  fruit 
ever  pi’oduced  on  Illinois  soil.  In  the 
matter  of  uniform  size,  freedom  from 
blemish  and  flavor,  the  fruit,  in  the 
opinion  of  experienced  fruit  growers  and 
the  judges,  was  the  equal  of  that  picked 
from  famed  fancy  orchards  which  have 
been  given  a  nation-wide  publicity  at  a 
cost  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  exhibit 
was  judged  by  I’rof.  W.  H.  Alderman  of 
the  I’hiiversity  of  West  Virginia. 

In  the  matter  of  variety  there  were  all 
the  familiar  names  that  belong  to  this 
popular  fruit,  all  the  colors  with  which 
nature  has  painted  them,  this  year  more 
lavishly  than  ever.  There  were  some  2(X) 
separate  exhibits  on  plates,  in  barrels, 
baskets,  boxes,  and  trays.  They  were 
tiered  five  tiers  high  in  glass-headed  bar¬ 
rels  on  balconies  of  the  hotel.  It  has 
been  figured  that  Illinois  is  now  produc¬ 
ing  one  and  eleven  hundredths  bushels 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
State. 

There  was  an  exhibit  of  spraying  and 
packing  machinery,  a  talking  by  growers 
and  university  experts,  and  a  laboratory 
of  fruit-bug  dope  that  seemed  to  .show 
that  Illinois  has  taken  hold  of  the  ai)ple- 
growing  business  with  a  vim  that  sur¬ 
passes  all  past  efforts,  and  which  promises 
to  place  Illinois  at  the  very  head  of  the 
apple-growing  States  of  the  nation. 

J.  L.  GRAFF. 
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Dependable  Spark  Plugs 
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For 

FORDSON 

Tractors 

Champion  Fordson 
Tractor  Plugs 

Price 

$1.00 


For  Ford  Cars 

and 

Fordson  Iractors 

Read  the  advice  of  this 
authority,  contained  in  the 
Ford  Motor  Company’s  in¬ 
struction  book  placed  in  every 
Ford  car: 

“There  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  experimenting  with 
different  makes  of  plugs.  The 
make  of  plugs  with  which 
Ford  engines  are  equipped 
when  they  leave  the  factory 
are  best  adapted  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  motor.” 

Consider  that  the  Champion 
Fordson  tractor  plug  is  also 
regular  factory  equipment  in 
Fordson  tractors  and  that  Ford¬ 
son  builders  recommend  this 
plug  to  Fordson  owners — 
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For 

FORD 

Cars 

CHAMPION  X 

Prico 

90c 


Could  there  be  stronger  proof  to 
guide  you  in  the  choice  of  spark 
plugs  for  your  Ford  car  or  Fordson 
tractor  ? 


There  is  a  Champion  Spark  Plug 
for  every  type  of  motor  car,  motor 
truck,  tractor,  motorcycle  and  sta¬ 
tionary  engine. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  15.20  to  $160.  FREE 
TRIAL  Write  for  catalog. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 

0«pl.  £-3740  Filk.rl  SI.,  Philidelphii.Pl. 
Dealers  —  Write  for  contract. 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


SAWS 


with  a  FOtniNfl  8A WHIG  SIACHIJIK.  9  COBD.S  hj  ONK  M AN  la 
10  hour*.  Send  for  »  r«o  catalog  No,  e68  ehowintf  low  prica 
and  latest  improvements.  First  order  secures^  airency . 

Foldiox  Sawinx  Maclu  Co.,  161 W.  Uarriton  St..  Ciucago.  111. 


Better  Seed  Beds 
— Bigger  Yields 

Make  the  most  of  high-priced  seed  and 
fertilizers.  Putthem  into  perfect  seed  beds 
made  as  smooth  as  a  flower  bed  with  an 

“Acme” 

Pulverizing  Harrow 

‘  ‘  The  Coulters  Do  the  Work.  ’  ’  They  slice  their 
way  through  sod  and  trash.  They  fill  air  spaces 
and  compact  the  furrow  slices.  They  pulverize 
and  level  the  surface  soil. 

The  “Acme”  Harrow  is  light  in  draft — easy  on  the  team,  and  you  ride.  Sizes;  1-horse 
to  4-horse:  the  larger  sizes  are  just  right  for  the  tractor. 

A.sk  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  “Acme.”  Write  us  today  for 
prices  and  new  catalog.  Be  sure  also  to  ask  about  our  new 
“Acme”  Disc  Harrow. 


DUANE  H.  NASH  Inc. 


1 41  Elm  Street 


Millingtoia  N.  J. 


‘Acme”  Standard  No.  23 — Two-hor.a  Harrow 

TbU  model  has  12  coultera  and  cuts  6}^  ft. 

Ns.  26  has  16  coulters  and  cuts  8%  ft. 


i^emp=clim:^_ 

Spreader'  •  -— ~~i 

Need*  but  2  horsos.  Spreads  evenly,  quickly:  •hreds  In  wide 
never  clogs  or  bunchsH.  Only  spreader  with  Hpectai 
graded,  aelf-sharpening  Flat  Teeth— Incloaed  (.yjinder.  In¬ 
destructible.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  Ask  for  Saving 
and  Applicatloa  ot  Manure.'*  by  the  inventor  of  the  spreader. 


Dealers:  Writ0  for  good  propotxtion 


A  Bulletin,  containing  a  list  of  1,100  farms 
in  New  York  State  for  sale  or  to  rent 


will  bo  ready  for  distribution  by  the  Division  of 
Agriculture,  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
in  January.  A  copy  with  descriptions  of  farms 
will  be  forwarded  on  request.  Address 

F.  J.  CARR,  Dept,  of  Farms  and  Markets,  ALBANY,  N.Y. 


Your  chance  is  in  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
business  opportunities  offer  you  independence. 
Farm  lands  511  to  $:10  an  acre;  irrigated  lands 
$35  to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  i>ay ;  $2,000  loan 
in  improvements,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan 
of  livestock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  per- 
sonal  property  or  livestock.  Good  markets, 
cliurches,  scliools,  roads,  telepliones.  F.xcol- 
lent  climate— crops  and  livestock  prove  it. 
Special  liomescekers’  fare  certificates.  Write 
for  free  booklets.  Allan  Cameron,  (Teneral 
Superintendent  Land  Brancii.  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway.  610  Niutli  Avenue.  Calgary. 
Alberta. 


360-Acre  Farm  J 

$1,0(K)  CHtfll.  HARRY 


7  miles  Scottsville,  Va.  Adapted 
sheep,  hogs,  or  farm  c  r  o  p  a 
evol.  Good  huihltngs.  Se,SOO| 
VAIL,  New  Milford,  OraoKe  Co.,  ,1.  T. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban*  Homes 

Established  isso 


Pobliubcd  nrrklf  hj  the  Karal  Pnblisbinir  Company,  8SS  tTest  80tb  Street,  Neir  Fork 
Herbert  W.  Colmngwood,  President  and  Kditor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillo.v,  Secretary.  Mrs.  K.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.0t.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
S.'s  marks,  or  lOJ^  francs.  Hemit  in  mone.v  order,  express 
order,  pei-sonal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  Vork  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
ad vertbs'i-s  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei-son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  delibeiate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  In  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
ipflices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  have  many  good  words  about  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  the  good  deeds  which 
grow  from  words : 

Perhaps  you  may  remember  meeting  me  at  Waterville 
Fair  some  years  ago.  Through  your  advice  I  gave  you 
the  money  for  a  trial  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  ;  am 
still  taking  and  i-eading  it.  Thank  you.  L.  E.  A. 

That  was  part  of  a  letter  written  to  K.  D.  I’age  of 
Maine,  who  writes  us  the  following: 

I  am  glad  that  my  advice  has  done  him  the  good  it 
must  have  in  the  years  he  has  read  The  R.  N.-Y. 
No  other  paper  can  fill  its  place.  I  know  of  many 
others  who  are  reading  it  with  both  pleasure  and  profit 
through  my  advice.  E.  n.  rage. 

Thus  our  friend  Page  writes  effectively  on  the 
pages  of  hi.story.  lie  sows  good  words  and  has  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  grow  up  into  deeds.  It  is 
just  a  word  or  an  opinion  here  and  there  about  The 
R.  N.-Y. — just  as  you  would  .spread  the  news  about 
.some  good  friend.  Hid  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  a 
word  from  you — right  in  season — might  also  .sprout 
into  a  deed? 

* 


WE  printed  Secretary  F.  K.  T.ane’s  suggestion 
about  preparing  land  for  the  .soldiers  in  order 
that  there  could  be  a  full  discussion  of  it.  We  have 
had  many  letters — including  .some  from  soldiers  now 
in  France.  The  plan  is  not  popular  with  men  in  the 
Army.  Some  of  them  will  be  looking  for  land,  but, 
apparently,  the  great  majority  of  them  will  look  for 
their  old  jobs  or  .something  el.se filong  the  same  lines. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  encourage  any  wholesale 
movement  of  soldiers  into  farming.  The  husine.ss 
would  be  quickly  overdone,  and  thou.sands  of  young 
men,  after  contracting  obligations  to  the  Government, 
would  become  dissatisfied  and  find  they  Avere  not 
suited  to  the  work.  The  scheme  of  draining  the  great 
.swamps  and  watering  the  great  deserts  by  labor  of 
soldiers  does  not  seem  to  appeal  to  most  of  the  men. 
They  will  prefer  to  settle  on  land  in  the  older  sec¬ 
tions,  if  such  land  can  he  obtained  at  rea.sonable 
prices.  They  are  wise  in  that  view.  It  is  far  better 
to  make  such  farm  land  as  we  now  have  productive 
before  we  take  up  the  waste  and  distant  spaee.s. 
These  might  well  be  left  for  the  next  generation, 
which  will  need  their  produce  more  than  this  one 
does.  The  Government  land  policy  .should  be  ba.sed 
on  the  proposition  that  the  unu.sed  available  land 
in  the  older  States  must  be  utilized  first.  Let  the 
.'"States  rinite  with  the  Federal  Goveiaiment  in  locat¬ 
ing  and  describing  all  such  land.  Then  let  the  .sol¬ 
diers  have  first  chance  to  buy  it  at  fair  prices  and 
or-  terms  which  will  enable  them  to  live  and  pay  out. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  improve  roads,  drain  swamps 
and  change  some  of  the  State  laws,  but  the  general 
land  policy  .should  be  aimed  at  improving  and  set¬ 
tling  the  older  farms  before  we  attempt  to  conquer 
any  more  swamps  and  deserts. 

* 

The  work  of  A.  p.  Shamel  in  California  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  value  of  bud  selection  in  oiTinge 
culture.  Mr.  Shamel  has  shown  that  the  Washington 
navel  orange  has,  through  bud  variation,  developed 
at  least  13  different  strains  or  “sports.”  Some  of 
them  ai’e  superior,  others  inferior  or  nearly  worthless. 
Under  the  plan  of  taking  buds  promiscuously  from 
any  nice-looking  tree,  or  from  nursery  stock,  grow¬ 
ers  were  likely  to  find  a  good  proportion  of  the  trees 
in  their  orchards  worthless  “drones”  or  lazy  bearers. 
That  is  just  what  many  of  them  did  find — to  their 
loss.  Mr.  Shamel  has  .shown  that  trees  of  the  su¬ 
perior  strains  can  be  separated  and  carefully  tested. 
Some  of  these  trees  have  for  years  been  tested  as 
thoroughly  and  accurately  as  the  dairy  cattle  which 
prove  the  worth  of  famous  families.  For  years  the 
annual  crop  from  the.se  trees  has  been  weighed,  grad¬ 
ed  and  recorded.  Buds  from  these  superior  trees 
have  been  used  for  propagating,  and  it  has  been 


clearly  shown  that  the  inherent  superior  quality  of 
the  tree  has  been  carried  or  tran.sferred  through  the 
bud.  There  .seems  no  doubt  regarding  the  outcome  of 
this  work  with  the  orange.  We  would  like  to  .see 
work  of  the  same  thorough  nature  started  with  the 
apple.  In  one  orchard  that  we  know  of  at  least  five 
distinct  types  of  Baldwins  are  found,  and  most  of 
us  know  that  there  are  “sports”  or  variations  of  Ben 
Pa  vis — some  of  them  quite  superior  to  the  original 
variety.  Of  cour.se,  we  know  that  most  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  doubt  the  value  of  this  work.  The.y  cannot 
deny  the  value  of  this  orange  work  in  California,  and 
we  believe  that  similar  work  with  the  apple  would 
give  good  results. 

a 

WE  never  had  .so  many  questions  about  “The 
Family  Cow” — her  care  and  her  product. 
Thousands  of  our  readei's  keep  only  one  or  two  cows, 
and  they  want  to  know  how  to  make  the  good  milk 
mother  feel  right  at  home.  With  milk  and  butter  at 
present  prices  the  man  with  a  big  famliy  surely  finds 
the  cow  an  economical  partner.  .So  we  have  ar¬ 
ranged  with  Prof.  Judkins  for  some  articles  on  the 
family  milk-maker.  The  cow,  her  calf  and  her  pro¬ 
duct,  will  be  discussed.  Even  the  man  Avho  keeps  50 
cows  can  learn  something  from  the  man  who  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  making  one  cow  perfectly  satisfied. 

Foreign  Secretary  Solf  of  Germany,  in  begging  for 
mercy  for  his  people,  and  for  food,  should  be  apprised 
of  the  fact  that  our  soil  is  being  depleted  because  of  this 
war.  Someone  should  put  the  matter  of  potash  before 
the  proper  United  States  ofiicials  to  see  that  potash  he 
obtained  before  another  .season.  I  know  your  paper  to 
be  always  ready  to  help  in  the  farmer’s  cause.  w.  c. 
Michigan. 

HIS  potash  question  has  been  put  up  to  the  au¬ 
thorities  so  that  they  cannot  help  understanding 
if.  It  is  badly  complicated.  There  is  a  fair  supply 
of  American  potash  on  hand,  Imt  it  costs  more  to 
produce  than  the  German  supply.  If  the  war  had 
lasted  two  years  more  we  believe  that  this  country 
would  have  reached  the  point  of  snjiplying  its  full 
potash  needs.  Most  of  this  will  be  taken  from 
wastes  or  new  .sources  which  will  require  expensive* 
equipment.  If  cheaper  potash  is  now  rushed  into 
the  country  this  American  development  may  stop. 
3'here  is  a  fierce  and  inton.se  feeling  among  many  of 
our  people  against  the  use  of  any  Germant  product, 
and  this  may  interfere  with  the  distribution  of 
potash.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  final  settlement 
France  will  secure  a  territory  in  which  there  are 
potash  mines.  In  that  ca.se  our  supplies  will 
probably  come  from  France.  There  is  also  a  .sug¬ 
gestion  that  any  indemnity  which  this  country  will 
demand  from  Germany  should  be  paid,  partly  at 
least,  in  potash  for  distribution  at  cost  among  our 
farmers.  At  any  rate,  not  much  relief  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  until  after  peace  has  been  formally  declared, 
and  that  will  mean  several  months  hence. 

» 

Tll.ur  celebrated  ca.se  of  the  “mi.slit  tree.s”  has 
now  come  to  an  end.  You  will  see  what  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  next  page.  The  legal  rule  has  now  been 
established  that  the  measure  of  damage  is  the  dif¬ 
ference ,  between  what  the  land  is  worth  ichen  the 
misfit  is  discovered  and  what  it  would  have  been 
worth  if  the  trees  were  true.  This  is  fair,  since  it 
gives  the  nurseryman  a  chance  to  show,  if  he  can, 
that  the  tree.s  did  not  have  proper  care.  The  nur¬ 
seryman  iLsually  offers  to  replace  the  trees  or  return 
what  was  jiaid  for  them — leaving  the  entire  loss  of 
labor  and  time  and  all  the  disappointment  to  the 
grower.  The  rule  established  by  this  case  against 
Brown  Brothers  Company  imts  an  end  to  that  child¬ 
ish  proposition.  We  believe  that  Brown  Brothers 
and  their  attorneys  must  have  known  from  the  first 
that  the  verdict  against  them  was  just  and  sound  at 
law.  Why,  then,  did  they  appeal  and  carry  the  case 
to  court  after  court,  when  they  must  have  known 
they  had  no  chance  to  win?  The  object  may  have 
been  to  make  the  public  understand  that  any  attempt 
to  obtain  justice  in  any  such  ca.se  will  cost  more  than 
it  comes  to.  The  average  fruit  grower,  deceived  or 
cheated  by  trees  not  true  to  name,  cannot  afford  the 
delay  of  years  and  the  great  exiieiise  involved  in 
fighting  a  case  to  the  Court  of  -\ppeals.  A  wealthy 
coi'poration  can  afford  such  apiieals,  but  the  individ¬ 
ual  cannot,  and  Brown  Brothers  Company  perhaps 
reasoned  that  this  display  of  their  legal  powers 
would  frighten  most  individuals  out  of  court.  Thus, 
Avhile  the  principle  of  asse.ssing  damages  is  estab¬ 
lished,  the  technicalities  of  our  legal  system  may  put 
it  out  of  reach  of  the  individual  grower.  We  are 
glad  Mr.  Lunt  stayed  by  them  to  the  end,  and  thus 
made  this  rule  clear.  Now  the  thing  to  do  is  for  the 
New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  -\ssociation  to  start  a 
legal  bureau  and  handle  all  such  cases  for  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Let  them  stay  by  a  few  such  cases  right  up  to 
the  highest  court  if  need  be,  and  the  nurserymen 
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will  settle.  We  are  told  of  a  new  scheme  which  some 
of  the  tree  dealers  will  start  to  get  them  around  this 
rule.  The  stock  will  be  turned  over  to  irresponsible 
people  for  sale.  When  the  trees  come  into  bearing, 
if  they  are  misfits,  the  seller  will  be  out  of  business 
or  “judgment-proof,”  while  the  real  producer  of  the 
trees  will  not  be  liable.  It  is  a  .slick  scheme.  The 
v\ay  to  get  away  from  it  is  to  buy  ti;ees  only  from 
reputable  nurserymen  who  will  give  a  fair  guarantee 
or  state  just  what  they  will  do  in  case  of  misfits. 

Among  the  great  military  characters  who,  now 
that  peace  is  in  sight,  have  a  right  to  stand  up 
and  .say  “I  did  it,”  is  our  old  friend  the  -Vmerican 
hog.  We  .shall  probably  never  know  in  this  country 
just  what  'it  meant  for  people  to  attempt  to  live  in 
good  health  without  a  full  and  needed  amount  of  fat. 
.Stories  which  now  come  from  Germany  show  that  the 
.shortage  of  fats  broke  down  the  strength  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  German  people.  The  scientists  were 
able  to  arrange  fairly  well  for  the  protein  and  starch, 
but  the  lack  of  fats  could  not  be  overcome.  Beef  was 
needed  by  all  the  soldiers,  but  the  vital  element  was 
supplied  by  pork.  For  many  years  a  class  of  scien¬ 
tists  have  proclaimed  against  potatoes  and  pork  as  a 
part  of  the  human  diet.  But  for  her  potato  crop 
Germany  would  have  been  starved  out  two  years 
ago.  With  a  full  supply  of  pork  she  might  have 
fought  on  two  years  longer.  Thus  the  American  hog 
comes  clo.''e  to  the  roots  of  the  -\llied  success. 

MUiST  we  revise  our  conclusions  regarding  lime 
and  Avood  ashes  on  potatoes?  It  is  known  that 
potato  scab  is  a  germ  disease.  The  germs  are  more 
actiA’e  in  an  alkaline  soil.  Lime  is  a  soil  .sweetener, 
and  giA'es  a  faA'orable  condition  for  most  germ  dis¬ 
eases.  Wood  ashes  contain  lime — therefore  the  use 
of  Avood  ashes  or  activ'e  lime  may  be  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  scab  in  the  potato  crop.  That  is  the  .scientific 
theory,  and  practical  Avork  in  the  soil  has,  in  the 
past,  .shown  that  the  theory  is  sound.  The  shortage 
of  potash  for  the  past  feAA'  years  has  inducofl  many 
growers  to  use  Avood  ashes  and  lime  on  potatoes. 
The  ashes  contain  jiotash,  and  the  lime  acts  to  .set 
liotash  free  in  the  .soil.  Now  Ave  have  reports  from 
such  people  Avho  claim  to  have  grown  good  crops  of 
clean  tubers.  These  reporters  are  reliable,  and  their 
figures  seem  to  be  accurate,  yet  Ave  would  not  take 
the  responsibility  of  advising  the  use  of  ashes  or 
lime.  We  think  there  are  cases  Avhere  few  if  any 
germs  are  in  the  soil.  In  such  cases.  Avhere  the  seed 
is  treated,  there  might  not  be  any  danger,  but.  as  a 
general  propo.sition,  Ave  .should  stick  to  the  old  theory 
that  lime  and  germs  sinqily  mean — more  germs. 

ff: 

GOV.  GUNTER  of  Colorado  appointed  November 
15  as  Highways  Transport  Day,  and  called  upon 
all  citizens  interested  in  transportation  to  meet  on 
that  day  and  talk  things  over.  The  result  Avas  a 
great  turnout  of  trucks  and  cars.  In  Denver  450  of 
such  vehicles  paraded.  The  report  states : 

The  trucks  wore  loaded  to  capacity  Avith  all  kinds  of 
food  products,  one  of  the  trucks  carrying  the  Governor 
and  the  mayor  of  DeiiA'er,  while  the  leading  ofliciaks  of 
the  State  followed. 

The  Avriter  of  that  probably  did  not  mean  just 
what  he  .said.  There  may  be  people  Avho  gladly 
“roa.st”  the  Governor  and  mayor,  but  no  .Vmerican 
citizen  Avants  to  eat  them  I  However,  this  interest  in 
the  gasoline  trotting  horse  and  rural  motor  express 
is  a  fine  thing.  When  our  .Vrmy  comes  home  it  Avill 
bring  hundreds  of  good  army  trucks.  We  Avant  to 
see  them  all  put  at  work  on  our  country  I’oads,  car¬ 
rying  jH'oduce  to  the  city  and  taking  supplies  back 
under  a  revised,  and  improved  parcel  post  .system. 


Brevities 

It  takes  many  a  chunk  of  wood  to  heat  the  air  which 
comes  in  through  an  unplugged  chink. 

“Frost-proof  cabbage  plants.”  That  is  Avlvat  some 
Southern  dealers  are  offering.  Is  there  any  .such  thing? 
We  say  no  ! 

Two  lines-  of  farming  Avhich  ought  to  boom  next 
Spring  are  getting  back  into  poultry  and  jilanting  new 
orchards. 

Noav  buttermilk  is  run  through  a  separator  and  the 
solids  made  into  a  form  of  soft  cheese  nearly  equal  to 
meat  in  food  value. 

It  is  said  that  a  German  storekeeper  in  Luxemburg 
charged  an  American  soldier  50  cents  for  an  apple.  The 
citizens  promptly  mobbed  the  store. 

We  understand  that  Peter  Karadjordjevich  is  a  candi¬ 
date  for  head  of  the  new  Serbian  state.  We  have  no 
desire  to  serve  as  canqiaign  poet  and  write  songs  intro¬ 
ducing  this  gentleman’s  name. 

Some  of  our  New  York  readers  fear  that  they  must 
take  out  a  license  in  order  to  breed  and  sell  Belgian 
hares  and  other  tame  rabbits.  No  such  license  is  re¬ 
quired  unless  they  keei)  the  wild  varieties  in  captivity. 

.Vll  sorts  of  reports  about  the  use  of  agricultural  lime 
in  New  York  have  been  published.  Now  we  are  to  dis¬ 
regard  them  all.  Anyone  who  can  get  lime  is  free  to  sell 
or  use  it. 
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The  Measure  of  Damage  for  Misfit  Trees 

End  of  a  Celebrated  Case 

It  is  of  interest  to  frnit  growers  generally  to  know 
that  a  final  chapter  has  been  written  in  the  case  of 
('larence  S.  Lunt  against  Brown  Brothers  Company  by 
a  decision  of  the  Conrt  of  Appeals  of  New  York  State, 
whicli  was  handed  down  on  November  12.  Readers  of 
T)ie  R.  N.-Y.  will  recall  that  Mr.  Lunt,  who  resides  at 
Rochester,  and  is  the  proprietor  of  Cloverdale  Farm  on 
Lake  Ontario,  had  an  experience  with  misfit  fruit  trees, 
which  resulted  in  an  action  on  his  part  against  Brown 
Brothers  Company  of  Rochester,  N.  Y'.,  for  damages. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  as  follows :  Mr. 
Lunt  desired  to  set  out  a  Baldwin  apple  orchard.  He 
purchased  from  Brown  Brothers  Company  first-class 
Baldwin  apple  trees.  After  the  trees  had  been  set  out 
several  years  it  was  di.scovered  that  the  trees  were  not 
Baldwins,  but  were  nondescript  trees  of  various  varie¬ 
ties.  The  attention  of  Brown  Bi-others  Company  was 
called  to  the  matter,  and  they  suggested  that  the  trees 
be  top-worked  with  Baldwin  stock.  Mr.  Lunt  thereupon 
had  the  trees  budded  by  an  expert,  but  they  Avere  not 
adapted  to  budding;  they  were  dwarfed  and  very  hard- 
wooded  trees,  and  were  practically  worthle.ss  after  being 
top-worked.  At  the  time  of  the  suit,  KM  of  the  trees 
were  four  years  old  and  58  of  the  trees  were  five  years 
old.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  for  $700. 

Brown  Brothers  contended  upon  the  appeal  that  they 
should  not  be  held  liable  for  a  greater  sum  than  the  cost 
of  budding  the  orchard.  The  Court  of  Appeals  has,  on 
the  contrary,  adopted  the  rule  as  laid  down  in  this  case 
by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  namely, 
that  the  proper  measure  of  damages  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  the  land  is  worth  with  the  tree.s  as  they  are 
at  the  time  the  defect  is  discovered  and  what  the  land 
would  have  been  worth  at  that  time  had  the  trees  been 
true  to  name. 

This  case  was  tried  in  June,  1915.  Mr.  Lunt  was 
represented  throughout  by  George  8.  Van  Schaick,  an 
attorney  of  Rochester.  Mr.  Charles  ,1.  Brown,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Brown  Brothers  Company,  the  defendant,  is  the 
County  Treasurer  of  Monroe  County  and  is  a  power  in 
Monroe  County  politics. 

The  length  of  time  which  it  takes  to  terminate  a  liti¬ 
gation,  the  expense  and  time  involved  in  fighting  it,  all 
give  a  wealthy  corporation  a  decided  advantage,  because 
many  times  a  litigant  who  is  in  the  right  is  tired  out 
and  financially  exhausted  by  successive  appeals  on  the 
part  of  his  opponent. 

The  Bright  Side  of  Farming 

I  have  long  been  an  interested  reader  of  your  paper, 
and  agree  with  most  of  its  sentiments.  The  only  fault  I 
have  to  find  is  your  everlasting  “knocking”  on  prices  of 
farm  products  and  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  in  gen¬ 
eral.  The  fact  is,  the  farmer  who  has  good  soil  and  a 
disposition  to  put  on  the  overalls  never  was  so  prosper¬ 
ous  as  in  1917  and  1918.  We  have  plenty  of  farmers 
here  who  started  in  working  by  the  month  who  now 
have  good  farms  well  in  hand.  MTiy  not  print  the  “good 
things”  on  farm  life.  St.  Paul  says :  “Finally,  brethren, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  think  on  these 
things.”  I  notice  on  page  1.329  our  neighbor  Seeley 
of  Canandaigua  has  joined  the  army  of  fault-finders.  He 
must  have  bought  a  poor  quality  of  cattle  or  else  sold 
them  too  cheap.  I  purchased  four  head  of  .steers  last 
August  at  $05  per  head ;  Avould  weigh  around  750  lb.s. ; 
sold  them  July  1  to  John  Gartland  of  Canandaigua  at 
12%  cents  per  pound,  the  lot  bringing  $525,  doubling 
my  money  and  $5  besides.  They  were  not  fed  much 
grain  or  hay;  only  soft  corn  and  coarse  fodder;  turned 
out  to  pasture  May  15;  no  grain  after  that.  We  have 
plenty  of  farmers  who  are  selling  $20  each  from  breed¬ 
ing  ewes  and  have  the  ewe  left.  We  have  flocks  of 
sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  which  will  sell  for  more 
money  than  the  land  cost  upon  which  they  run.  How 
do  you  suppose  the  boys  can  be  kept  on  the  farms,  or 
who  would  buy  a  farm,  if  “hard  times”  is  preached  on 
all  occasions?  Cheer  up,  brother.  Look  on  the  bright 
side  part  of  the  time.  The  fact  is,  agriculture  is  the 
best  bmsiuess  today,  and  will  be,  in  my  opinion,  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Let  us  do  our  work  better,  stay  on 
the  job  the  year  round,  never  mind  who  is  sent  to  the 
Legi.slature.  No  farmer  who  is  on  to  his  job  can  affoi'd 
to  go  to  Albany  and  hang  around  all  Winter  and  do 
nothing.  It  would  be  a  bles.sed  thing  if  the  I^egislature 
only  met  once  in  five  years;  too  many  fool  laws  now. 

Yates  Co..  N.  Y.  L.  c.  williams. 


The  Hired  Man  Situation 

Reading  the  complaint  of  the  hired  man  in  a  recent 
number  of  th  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  disturbing.  The  man  is 
prejudiced.  It  is  true  that  the  factory  man  gets  shorter 
hours,  but  the  farm  hand  gets  them  short  enough.  On 
some  farms  he  gets  in  not  much  more  than  nine  hours 
as  an  average ;  sometimes  much  less.  He  ought  to  work 
on  a  farm  11  hours,  but  he  will  not  commonly.  His 
wages  are  not  those  of  the  extreme,  as  in  a  few  cases, 
too  many  in  fact,  where  men  get  $8  a  day  or  more. 
These  are  few,  how’ever,  and  will  be  less.  The  farmer 
cannot  pay  any  such  wages,  but  he  provides  much  for 
the  man  that  is  never  counted;  fuel,  milk,  vegetables 
and  many  conveniences.  It  is  no  wonder  that  farm 
hands  go  to  the  towns  because  of  the  talk  about  short 
hours  (a  disadvantage)  and  the  talk  of  high  wages  (talk 
greatly  exaggerating  conditions). 

We  as  farmers  must  meet  the  situation  just  the  same. 
These  men  will  go  unless  they  can  make  themselves 
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comprehend  the  real  situation.  Of  the  considerable  num¬ 
ber  in  my  own  locality  who  have  gone  to  war,  and  the 
larger  number  who  have  gone  to  factories  or  other  in- 
diLstries,  I  do  not  find  one  who  is  likely  to  come  back  to 
the  farm  until  conditions  compel  them  to  come,  and  that 
will  be  some  time,  in  my  opinion.  In  a  conversation 
with  the  president  of  a  nearby  Farm  Bureau  lately  he 
said  that  in  that  county  about  500  have  gone  from  the 
farms.  The  same  inquiry  did  not  tend  to  prove  that  any 
of  them  will  be  back  next  year,  and  possibly  very  few  at 
all.  Farmers  cannot  compel  them  to  come  back,  and 
there  is  small  chance  to  coax  them  back.  Some  day  they 
will  see  the  need  of  going  to  the  farm  tc  some  extent  at 
least,  but  I  do  not  know  how  .soon.  It  looks  as  though 
we  mu.st  cut  our  production  to  the  help  we  have,  and 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  let,  even  yet,  some  go  on  account 
of  the  disposition  to  see  something  very  rosy  in  the  d’s- 
tant  town,  as  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  writes  his  com¬ 
plaint  on  page  1287.  ir.  ti.  l. 


The  National  Grange  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

What  the  Grange  Stands  For 
Part  II. 

PROHIBITION  AND  MILITARY  TRAINING.-— 
The  prohibition  amendment  to  our  National  Constitution 
has  been  ratified  by  14  of  the  State  Legislatures,  and 
there  now  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  the 
additional  22  States  necessary  to  make  the  amendment 
effective  will  ratify  it.  In  one  year  after  the  amend¬ 
ment  has  been  ratified  by  the  nece.seary  ,3G  State  Legis¬ 
latures  it  will  go  into  operation.  From  that  time  for¬ 
ward  we  will  realize  the  blessing  of  a  saloonless  nation. 
A  resolution  was  passed  to  end  military  training,  for  a 
continuance  of  such  training  will  serve  more  as  an  in¬ 
centive  to  war  than  a  complete  discontinuance  of  it. 

_  RESOLUTIONS  AND  DISCUSSIONS.— Resolu¬ 
tions  mentioned,  that  were  introduced  at  former  ses¬ 
sions  against  compulsory  military  training  and  the  day¬ 
light  saving  plan,  were  adopted  by  the  delegates  pres¬ 
ent.  It  was  reported  that  the  National  Grange  has  ap¬ 
propriated  from  Grange  funds  .$10,000  to  its  executive 
committee,  to  establish  a  bureau  at  Washington.  D.  C., 
which  will  co-operate  with  other  farm  organizations  in 
supporting  legislation  they  desire.  The  middleman  who 
is  doing  unjust  profiteering  was  called  the  autocrat  in 
our  country.  It  was  said  the  lecturer  of  the  National 
Grange  has  made  an  investigation  that  shows  on  50 
selected  farm  products  the  producer  receives  47  cents  of 
the  price  the  consumer  pays,  and  16  per  cent  is  w.asted, 
so  no  one  gets  any  benefit,  in  their  distribution  and 
transportation.  There  is  need  of  a  sy.stem  that  elim¬ 
inates  this  waste,  and  does  away  with  speculation  and 
gambling.  Following  the  discussion  was  a  resolution 
asking  that  a  marketing  commission  be  formed  by  Con¬ 
gress,  with  authority  to  distribute  food  products  in  a 
way  that  all  the  handlers  will  have  a  just  compen.sation. 
It  was  recommended  that  branch  offices  be  established  in 
all  the  States  that  will  co-operate  with  a  United  States 
Food  Commission,  if  it  can  be  established. 

LEGISLATION. — Congress  will  be  asked  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  to  defeat  the  Sims  water  power  bill,  and 
the  Senate  coal  and  oil  lands  bill.  The  question  of  safe¬ 
guarding  the  wool  industry,  by  protecting  it  from  roving 
dogs,  was  provided  for  in  a  resolution  recommending  a 
law  with  more  restrictions  on  the  keeping  of  dogs.  The 
plan  to  erect  a  temple  of  agriculture  at  Washington  was 
approved  of.  It  should  be  completed,  it  was  said,  in 
five  years,  and  endowed  so  it  Avill  be  self-supporting.  It 
should  be  used  for  all  agricultural  conventions  and  con¬ 
ferences  that  might  be  held  at  Washington,  and  free 
office  space  could  be  furnished  all  farm  organizations 
who  desire  it. 

THE  GRANGE  PLATFORM.— After  a  long  debate 
the  National  (Jrange  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
platform  calling  for  reforms  or  readjustments  favorable 
to  agricultural  interests.  In  so  far  as  consistent  with 
national  safety,  war  contracts  shall  be  canceled,  and  the 
thousands  of  war  workers  be  released  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment.  This  will  help  the  labor  situation  on  the 
farms,  and  increase  production. 

Rigid  economy  shall  be  exercised  in  government  ex¬ 
penditures. 

Legi.slation  that  will  help  the  farmer  to  make  his 
business  as  profitable  as  any  other  industry  requiring  the 
same  investment,  ability  and  hard  work. 

The  present  system  of  marketing  and  distribution  is 
clumsy,  wasteful  and  inefficient.  It  should  be  abolished, 
and  unnecessary  middlemen  eliminated. 

The  censorship  on  free  pre.ss  and  free  speech  should 
be  removed  and  the  zone  system  discontinued. 

The  government  shall  end  practices  of  over-capital¬ 
ization  and  mismanagement  in  the  conduct  of  railroads. 

The  government  shall  center  its  activities  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  markets  and  post  roads  instead  of  spending  money 
on  boulevards  that  are  used  by  the  few. 

Agriculture  shall  be  fully  represented  in  all  legislative 
bodies. 

The  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  shall  be  practical 
farmers. 

The  Farm  Land  Rank  shall  be  extended,  discouraging 
land  tenantry  and  abandoned  farms. 

Munition  plants  should  be  converted  to  the  mannfac- 
tui-ing  of  fertilizers,  freeing  the  nation  from  dependency 
on  foreign  supplies.  There  is  need  of  changes  in  the  In¬ 
come.  inheritance  and  war  profits  revenue  tax  laws. 
The  urban  standards  of  education  should  not  be  models 
for  the  rural  schools. 

FURTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS.— Other  recom- 
mendatioms  were  the  extension  of  co-operative  shipping 
associatioiLS.  the  establishment  by  farmers’  associations 
of  city  retail  markets,  the  construction  of  city  municipal 
warehouses  and  terminal  markets,  the  exten.sion  of  par¬ 
cel-post  marketing,  and  the  establishment  of  regulations 
that  will  effectually  prevent  evils  that  have  burdened 
the  farmers  and  comsumers. 

It  was  demanded  that  the  zone  system  now  in  force, 
in  respect  to  the  mailing  of  periodicals,  be  discontinued, 
with  a  return  to  a  simple  system  of  a  single  rate  for  all 
publications,  regardless  of  distance.  It  was  further 
recommended  that  the  Grange  oppose  the  sentimental 
scheme  to  put  returning  soldiers  to  work  on  doubtful 
propositions  of  drainage,  irrigation,  etc.,  and  that  it 
favors  road  construction  as  a  shock  absorber  in  read¬ 
justing  an  over-supply  of  labor. 

The  National  Grange  appropriated  $4,000  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  home  economics,  and  apjtointed  a  committee  of 
five  women  to  further  its  activities.  State  Masters  of 
Granges  will  appoint  committees  to  attend  to  the  work 
in  other  Granges. 

At  the  closing  session  it  was  voted  that  the  next  or 
fifty-third  annual  session  of  the  National  Grange  be  held 
in  Michigan,  and  it  was  recommended  that  all  the 
Granges  in  the  country  celebrate  the  ending  of  the  war 
the  first  meeting  in  December.  w,  h.  j. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 


_  GOOD  WORK  OF  FARM  BUREAUS.— For  the  first 
time  in  history  the  dairymen  have  secured,  in  December, 
their  demands  for  milk  without  any  serious  oppo.sition. 
’riiis  Avas  possible  chiefly  because  of  the  practical  co¬ 
operation  of  the  farm  bureaus  of  various ‘dairy  countie.s. 
In  November  tlm  Dairymen’s  League  offered  .sufficient 
data  as  to  cost  of  production  of  milk  to  have  secured 
their  claims.  But  the  Food  Administration  pronounced 
it  prejudiced  evidence,  as  it  Avas  secured  by  League 
members.  So  Avhen  a  disinterested  factor  like  the  farm 
bureaus  secured  similar,  and  even  more  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence.  it  had  to  be  accepted,  and  Avas.  Surely  this  is 
one  step  forward  in  the  cause  of  co-operation  among 
various  rural  organizations,  and  proves  the  effectiveness 
of  such  effort.  Cortland  County,  Onondaga  County  and 
several  others  .sent  the  figures  of  various  dairy  farmers 
to  their  fai-m  bureau  agent.  These  Avere  sent  to  Cor¬ 
nell,  and  within  three  days  the  figures  vere  tabulated 
and  sent  to  Washington.  It  remains  now  for  farmers 
to  do  this  systematically,  as  a  multitude  of  Avitnesses 
will  be  necessary  to  establish  satisfactory  proof  of  cost 
production.  And  the  need  of  keeping  accounts  i.s  just 
as  great  in  crop  production  as  in  milk  production  if 
tarmei’s  are  ever  to  receive  a  just  reward  for  their 
efforts. 


NEW  FARM  INDUSTRY.— Papers  of  incorporation 
Avere  filed  at  Albany  this  Aveek  for  the  Farmers’  Standard 
Carbide  Company,  Inc.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,()0(). 
The  company  has  been  formed  for  the  manufacture  of 
carbide  for  use  chiefly  in  acetylene  lighting  systems  in 
rural  homes.  Carbide  Avill  be  made  from  limestone,  by 
a  special  process,  with  Canastota  as  the  center  of  oper¬ 
ations.  Limestone  is  abundant  here  and  can  be  mined 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1.50  per  ton.  By  next  Spring 
the  company  expects  to  be  in  full  operation.  They  wilt 
sell  cai-bide  at  considerably  less  than  the  present  market 
price.^  The  equipment  includes  a  stone  cru-sher,  an 
electric  furnace  and  other  special  paraphernalia.  Far¬ 
mers  are  buying  stock  at  $10  per  share. 

PRACTICAL  WORK  OP  WOMEN.— At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  women  of  Cayuga  County  one  paper  dealt 
with  benefits  and  cures  derived  from  proper  dieting  for 
certain  diseases,  as  Avorked  out  among  the  women  of 
the  Home  Economics  Department  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
^  that  county.  M.  C.  Burritt,  State  Director  of  Farm 
Bureaus,  addressed  the  Avomen,  as  did  Miss  .Tennie 
.Tones  of  Cornell,  and  a  visiting  member  of  Wayne 
County’s  home  economics  department.  Women  of  coun¬ 
try  districts  are  finding  the  work  given  by  the  home 
economics  demonstrators  very  practical,  and  the  work 
is  being  extended  rapidly. 

COAL  SHORTAGE  ACUTTE  IN  SMALL  TOWNS. 
— Farmers  and  .small  town  residents  of  the  State  are 
very  much  exerci.sed  over  fuel  matters.  They  have 
waited  in  vain  all  the  year  to  have  local  dealers  lay  in 
coal  so  that  it  could  be  placed  in  cellars  in  advance. 
None_  has  been  sent  to  small  towns,  and  only  tho.se  farm¬ 
ers  living  near  the  cities  have  been  able  to  get  any. 
County  administrations  have  been  appealed  to,  and  have 
done  their  best  to  secure  stock  for  such  dealers,  with 
little  effect.  Noav  that  the  wood  ruling  forbidding  any 
coal  to  farmers  having  timber  is  in  effect,  the  situation 
stirs  much  resentment.  Valuable  maple  trees  or  timber 
intended  for  lumber  should  not  be  cut,  as  this  order 
would  demand,  and  the  cold  Aveather  makes  the  situation 
very  acute  in  many  rural  homes.  Sufficient  heat  is  hard 
or  impossible  to  get,  and  protests  are  many. 

,  maple  sugar  makers  TO  ORGANIZE.— Cort¬ 
land  County  IS  a  big  producer  of  maple  products,  of  high¬ 
est  quality.  I  or  several  years  past  the  best  premiums  on 
these  products  at  the  State  Fair  have  gone  to  this  coun¬ 
ty  three  of  the  best  ones  this  year.  In  December 
the  makers  of  this  section  will  meet  at  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  office  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  their  forces, 
one  of  the  first  moves  of  the  kind  in  the  State. 


- - - :  i  — i^eeeinuer  au  i  ror. 

Kae.  federal  Avorker  in  the  interests  of  greater  honev 
production,  avUI  speak  to  Cortland  County  beekeepers  on 
practical  topics  connected  Avith  Winter  care  of  bees 
etc.  I‘rof.  line  Avas  through  Central  New  York  in  the 
Summer  on  a  campaign  of  this  sort  and  did  much  to 
promote  the  bee  industry.  The  more  the  beekeepers 
learn  of  practical  methods  the  more  interest  is  dis¬ 
played  in  many  way.s.  This  is  one  very  practical  sort 
ot  work  done  by  the  Food  Administration  this  year,  and 
its  continuance  is  hoped  for. 


SOLDIERS  AND  SAIT.ORS  HONORED.— The 
Syiacuse  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  acted  promptly 
and  imist  suitably  in  their  efforts  to  honor  the  boys 
tiom  ()nondaga  County  Avho  have  given  their  serA'ices 
and  lives  to  their  country.  On  NoA’^ember  11  next,  the 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  they  expect 
to  dedicate  a  memorial  arch  Avhich  shall  bear  four  tab¬ 
lets  Avith  the  names  in  four-inch  letters  of  their  boys  avIio 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  The  arch  Avill  serve'  a.s  an 
entrance  to  a  mammoth  comnuinity  hall,  large  enough 
to  seat  all  persons  avIio  would  iiaturallv  take  part  in  any 
sort  of  community  efforts.  This  hall  will  typify  the 
splendid  _  community  spirit  that  has  prevailed  in  this 
county  since  the  war,  and  in  it  in  mosaics  the  names  of 
all  the  boys  of  the  county  who  entered  service  will  be 
di.splayed,  betAveen  8,000  and  9,000  in  numbei*.  The 
plan  is  ex-Congressman  John  R.  Clancy’s,  and  has  been 
adopted  unanimously. 

BIG  BARGE  LAUNCHED. — After  assui’ances  that 
contracts  had  been  awarded  for  sufficient  barges  to  do  a 
big  business  on  the  barge  canal,  the  first  concrete  barge 
was  launched  at  Ithaca  November  22  The  boatyard 
was  open  to  the  public  and  prominent  Federal  and  State 
officials  and  officers  of  the  transportation  company 
lunched  A\dth  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  several 
leading  oflicial.s  gave  addresses.  Coming  so  soon  before 
the  canal  must  be  closed  for  the  year,  and  the  first  and 
as  yet  the  only  one,  it  seems  a  pity  that  more  coal  and 
grain  and  other  bulky  freight  could  not  have  been  trans¬ 
ported  this  season. 


INCREASE  IN  GARDENS. — Where  last  year  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  State  had  50,000  gardens,  this  year 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  300.000,  each  pledged  to 
grow  $10  Avorth  of  products.  Headquarters  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  Albany  to  supervise  the  work  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Commission,  and  the  Woman’s  Division  of  the  State 
Council  of  Defense  will  help  the  State  Education  De¬ 
partment  in  the  work. 


GRANGE  EXCHANGE  GRf^WING.— The  activities 
of  the  New  York  Grange  Exchange  are  Avideuing  daily. 
Its  co-operative  buying  noAV  includes  feeds,  fertilizers, 
groceries,  farm  machinery  ,silos  and  other  practical 
things  needed  on  farms.  W.  I,.  Bean,  treasurer  of  the 
State  Grange  and  a  director  of  the  ncAv  exchange  outlined 
its  Avork  in  a  talk  before  Pomona  Grange  of  Cortland 
County.  He  urged  the  importance  of  farmers  taking  .$K) 
shares,  as  the  Avork  must  necessarily  be  limited  by  its 
working  capital,  and  farmers  were  urged  to  place  their 
needs  before  the  exchange,  Avhich  effects  a  considerable 
saving  on  cash  purchases.  g  j- 
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friends  who  are  doing  and  learning  so 
much  across  the  Atlantic. 


From  Day  to  Day 

A  Christmas  Carol 

“What  means  this  glory  round  our  feet,” 
The  Magi  mused,  “more  bright  than 
morn  ?” 

And  voices  chanted  clear  and  SAveet, 
“Today  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  born.” 

“What  means  that  star,”  the  Shepherds 
said, 

“That  In-ightens  through  the  rocky 
glen  ?” 

And  angels  passing  overhead. 

Sang,  “Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to 
men.” 

’Tis  eighteen  hundred  years  and  more 
Since  those  sweet  oracles  were  dumb. 
We  wait  for  Him,  like  them  of  yore ; 
x\las,  He  .seems  so  slow  to  come ! 

Put  it  was  said,  in  words-of  gold, 

Xo  time  or  soitow  e’er  shall  dim. 

That  little  children  might  be  told 
In  perfect  trust  to  come  to  Him. 

All  round  about  our  feet  shall  shine 
A  light  like  that  the  wise  men  saw. 

If  we  our  loving  wills  incline 

To  that  sweet  Life  that  is  the  Law. 

So  shall  we  learn  to  understand 
The  simple  faith  of  shej)herds  then. 
And  cla.sping  kindly  hand  in  hand. 

Sing  “Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to 
men  I" 

Ami  they  that  do  their  souls  no  wrong, 
P.ut  keep  at  eve  the  faith  of  morn. 
Shall  daily  hear  the  angel-song. 

“Today  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  born  !” 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 

* 

Eveey  neighboi'hood  has  its  pessimist 
who  remai'ks  dolefully,  “Well,  it’s  pretty 
hard  on  you  girls  that  stay  home.  They 
say  a  lot*  of  our  boys  are  going  to  marry 
French  girls  before  they  come  back^  and 
anyway,  American  girls  won’t  seem  the 
same  to  them  after  all  they’ve  been 
through.”  Thei’e  is  some  truth  in  the 
latter  statement,  but  not  just  as  the  pessi¬ 
mist  meant  it.  One  man,  just  returned 
from  overseas  with  two  wound  stripes, 
was  asked  how  he  had  spent  his  first 
hours  of  leave  in  Ncav  York.  “Standing 
on  street  corners,  wmtching  real  American 
girls  go  by,”  he  I’osponded.  “They  did 
look  goocr  to  me,  with  colored  clothes,  and 
the  right  kind  of  shoes,  and  real  United 
States  talk  !”  That  is  something.to  think 
of.  whenever  the  pes.simists  suggest 
aonthei’,  and  often  a  darker  side,  as  to  the 
changed  attitude  of  returning  soldiers  to 
the  girls  at  home.  A  real  home  girl  may 
be  quite  sure  of  the  old-time  comradeship 
and  affection.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  young  man  w'ho  has  been  reborn  in 
those  scenes  of  death  and  destruction  will 
look  for  newer  and  deeper  understanding 
from  his  womenkind,  and  the  girl  whose 
outlook  remains  petty  and  trivial,  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  the  things  of  self,  cannot 
hope  for  full  comradeship  with  those 
whose  whole  nutlook  on  life  is  changed 
by  their  experience. 

❖ 

.Tust  think  of  Avhat  “Peace  on  earth” 
means  to  us  this  year !  Not  in  our  land 
alone,  but  throughout  the  whole  earth, 
men  are  turning  towards  home  after  an 
inferno  of  death  and  destruction,  and 
thinking  of  Christmas  joys  as  never  be¬ 
fore.  Throughout  the  seven  seas  ships 
are  bearing  brave  men  homeward  bound 
for  the  first  time  in  four  weary  years 
without  the  thought  of  a  cruel  enemy 
lurking  somewhere  beneath  the  tossing 
waters.  The  time-hallowed  prayers  for 
mercy  upon  prisoners  and  captives  have 
had  poignant  and  personal  appeal  for 
many  of  us  during  the  long  months  of 
war,  though  we  in  America  have  been 
jmeserved  from  the  horrors  endured  aci’oss 
tlie  sea.  But  there  never  was  a  Christ¬ 
mas  like  this  before,  with  its  deliverance 
from  the  powers  of  unmeasured  evil,  and 
we  must  unite  in  humble  and  devout  re¬ 
joicing,  even  though  it  bring  depi'ivation 
or  bereavement  "with  it.  “Peace  on 
earth !” 

.  * 

One  thing  that  will  seem  strange  to  us 
all  when  our  men  return  from  overseas 
will  be  a  familiarity  with  places  that  are, 
to  us,  merely  specks  upon  the  map.  Coun¬ 
try  boys  who  had  never  thought  to  see 
the  jagged  skyline  that  rises  from  New 
York  Harbor  will  have  an  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  out-of-the-way  bits  of  the  Old 
World,  ae  well  as  famous  foreign  cities. 
They  will  have  gained  a  knowledge  of 
places  and  people  new  to  the  stay-at- 
homes,  and  some  of  the  home  folks  will 
feel,  at  times,  far  removed  from  these  re¬ 
turning  sons  and  brothers.  It  will  be  a 
good  thing,  this  Winter,  to  broaden  our 
OAvn  knowledge  by  reading  and  study  that 
covers  people,  places  and  things  in  the  Al¬ 
lied  countries.  We  sometimes  smile  at  the 
ignorance  of  American  geography,  history 
and  social  customs  betrayed  by  foreign 
visitors,  but,  after  all,  how  little  many  of 
us  know  of  the  real  France!  Many  a 
farm  mother  would  feel  far  happier  about 
her  son  in  khaki  if  she  knew  more  of  the 
devoted  and  conscientious  mothers  of 
France,  and  the  home  life  that  welds  the 
whole  family  into  one  unit.  Here  is  a 
subject  for  home,  study  and  for  discussion 
in  rural  organiz'itions.  The  more  we 
know  of  our  Allies,  the  better  prepared 
we  shall  be  to  welcome  our  returning 


That  Mortgage;  Fruit  Beverages  . 

In  regard  to  “that  mortgage,”  and 
Millie’s  decision,  pages  1220-1311,  why 
not  have  the  title  deed  of  the  farm  made 
to  Sidney,  and  Millie,  his  wife,  tenants, 
in  entirety?  Then  at  the  death  of  either 
the  survivor  owns  the  property. 

In  regard  to  “Restful  Sunday,”  page 
1310,  I  notice  four  drinks,  raspberry, 
blackberry,  cherry,  or  grape  juice,  are  re¬ 
commended.  Apple  juice  is  not  men- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


6347 


6347.  Pattern  for*  Jack  Rabbit*  Price  10 
cents. 


6464 


6464.  Pattern  for  a  "Teddy  Bear.,"  12. 
16  and  20  inches.  Price  10  cents. 


to  go  to  work  on  some  trees;  but  how  | 
glad  we  were  that  we  had  wood,  so  many  I 
suffered  for  fuel. 

Zero  weather  usually  brings  company. 
With  only  the  cook  stove  in  the  kitchen  | 
and  no  fire  at  all  in  the  dining-room,  I 
use  my  thinking  cap  to  save  time,  fuel 
and  labor.  I  find  that  if  the  meat  is 
placed  in  the  warming  closet  the  supply 
for  the  next  meal  can  be  easily  sliced. 
Lard  is  kept  in  a  small  tin  pail  in  the 
warming  closet,  and  by^  the  time  I  am 
ready  to  mix  the  bread  is  ready  for  use. 

I  set  the  flour  in  a  pan  inside  of  bake 
oven  a  few  moments ;  it  saves  cold  fin¬ 
gers.  Sometimes  the  milk  jars  _  were 
frozen  solid,  so  it  saves  time  to  bring  in 
a  day’s  supply  ahead  in  some  vessel  it 
can  be  quickly  melted  in.  For  breakfast, 
one  can  soon  fry  sliced  meat,  mix  bis¬ 
cuits,  make  coffee  and  gravy.  With  the 
plates  all  ready  placed,  fruit  butters,  etc.,  ■ 
on  the  table,  breakfast  is  soon  ready. 

And  then  the  dishwashing!  I  have  no 
sink.  I  carry  the  dishes  in  a  large  pan 
to  the  kitchen;  a  table  is  by  the  stove. 
My  pan  is  set  on  end  of  stove,  and  I 
wash  them  and  place  in  another  dishpan. 
When  all  are  washed  I  pour  boiling 
water  over*  them  and  dry  quickly  with  a 
dry  cloth.  By  spreading  the  dishes  out 
uTitil  cool  they  will  not  sweat  and  freeze 
together.  For  dinner  I  change  around 
from  beans,  dry  or  canned ;  Irish  pota¬ 
toes,  mashed,  soufiled,  fried,  cooked  whole, 
seasoned  with  meat  drippings  or  boiled 
with  a  bone;  kraut,  cabbage,  etc.  For 
supper,  corn  bread,  milk  and  butter ;  or 
mush,  milk  and  butter,  with  a  generous 
layer  cake  sweetened  with  homemade 
sorghum,  and  jelly,  apple  butter,  or  pre¬ 
serves,  used  for  filling,  or  if  I  have  been 
lucky  enough  to  get  a  pound  of  sugar  I 
make  a  caramel  filling  and  use  a  generous 
portion  of  walnut  meats.  Sometimes  I 
could  not# go  to^the  store  for  six  weeks; 
it  means  over  six  miles,  and  our  trips  are 
few  and  far  between.  One  has  to  plan 
and  buy  coffee,  matches,  soda,  coal  oil, 
and  sugar,  if  obtainable,  in  quantities. 
The  same  holds  good  in  milling.  Our 
method  is'  for  two  farmers  to  splice  teams 
and  bring  for  several  families ;  it  .saves 
time  and  worry  and  flour,  for  just  as 
much  flour  is  wasted  in  the  sack  with 
only  10  pounds  as  if  there  were  a  him* 
dred.  Anyway  we  country  people  look  on 
a  family  as  poor  providers  who  live  from 
hand  to  mouth.  We  cannot  depend  on 
the  fish  wagon,  beef  wagon  or  fresh  pork 
deliveries ;  we  cannot  purchase  cheese, 
bananas  and  such  like  to  make  out  so 
many  of  their  menus.  We  have  to  make 
use  of  what  we  have  on  hand,  and  say : 

“Some  hae  meat  that  canna  eat. 

And  some  wad  eat  that  want  it. 

Rue  we  hae  m'at,  and  we  can  eat. 

So  let  the  Lord  be  thankit.” 

MRS.  I).  B.  p. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
Into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
ruffs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
fur  good*  will  cost  you  less  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

Our  Illustrated  oatalog  gives  a  lot  of 
information.  It  tells  how  to  take  oft 
and  care  for  hides ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  freight  both  ways ;  about  our 
sale  dyeing  process  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins;  about  the 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an¬ 
other  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  prarments. 

With  prices  ;  also  fur  garments  remod¬ 
eled  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  cither  book  by  sendintri 
Srotir  correct  address  naming  which,  or 
both  books  if  you  need  both.  Address  v 

Tlie  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave..  Roebester,  N.  Y. 


Odorless — Sanitary — Germ-Proof 


FREE 


tioned.  In  fbe  narrative  in  regard  to  the 
Flood  and  its  closing  incidents,  we  note 
that  Noah  planted  a  vineyard.  He  also 
drank  grape  juice,  with  disastrous  re¬ 
sults.  Pardon  me  for  suggesting  to 
amend  the  beverages  on  page  1316  by 
drinking  pure  water  with  those  delicious 
substantials.  M.  H.  D.  L. 


Winter  Notes  from  Tennessee 

Our  coldest  last  Winter  was  30  degrees 
below  zero.  Our  wood  supply  ran  out, 
and  with  a  big  snow  on  hand  th®  men  had 


Service  Molasses  Cake 

Put  one  cup  of  mola.s.ses  in  a  stewpan, 
or  basin,  one  teaspoon  soda,  two  table¬ 
spoons  shortening.  Put  on  the  stove  and 
let  boil  until  it  comes  nearly  to  top  of 
dish.  Add  half  a  cup  of  hot  water,  half 
a  teaspoon  ginger,  half  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon.  Take  off  the  stove  and  stir  in  three- 
fpUFths  cup  corn  flour,  and  three-fourths 
cup  wheat  flour.  Bake  in  shallow  tin,  in 
hot  oven.  When  done,  spread  molasses 
enough  over  the  top  while  hot  to  moisten 
it.  The  ginger  may  be  omitted  and  other 
flavoring  substituted  if  liked. 

MRS.  M.  F.  P. 


Every  home  without  sewerage 
needs  one.  No  plumbing  or  run-  I 
ning  water  needed.  Anyone  can  I 
install.  A  boon  to  eick  people.  I 
Flftcod  in  any  room  in  house,  in  | 
town  or  country.  10,000  now  in  nse. 

U.S.Health  Bureau  ApprovesEtfg^ 

Says:*  **Chem!cat  Closet  complies  satis*  II 
IfLctorily  with  roaolrements  of  sanitary  P 
system.**  Abolisn  cold  ontdoor  closet.  L 
Put  a  warm  ComfortToilet  in  yburbomOg,^ 
a  fraarantee  of  healthy,  sanitary  condi-  . 
lions.  Hasal*  the  latest  improvements.  XyeRBMife  kined  by 
chemicals.  Emptied  once  a  xnon^.  Heeds  no  other  at^en* 
tion.  State  Boarasof  Health  eiMiorseft.  Third  snccessful  year. 

Representatives  Wanted  Needed .' 

Uea  now  making  $60  to  $76  weekly.  Exclusive  Territory. 

FREEI  HANDSOMne  CATALOGUE 
ComfortChemlcalCio$etCo.,  432  Factories  Bklg.Toledo,0. 


wnpaid  SO  Young 

Rub  Dandruff  and 
Itching  with 

Qiticura  Ointment 

Shampoo  With  Cnticnra  Soap 


Wc  Want 
Agents 

to  collect  renewals  and 
solicit  new  subscriptions 
in  every  section  where 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

circulates.  Liberal  terms. 
No  investment  necessary. 
Write  for  particulars. 

Department  "L” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street 
10  New  York  City 


Picture  This,  Please? 

YOU  and  your  family  seated  round  the  table.  The  cheerful  glow  of 
lights.  The  children  playing  on  the  floor.  The  entire  house  a 
warm  comfortable  temperature.  Such  an  even  comfortable  temperature 
as  you  never  experienced  before. 

And  then  to  think  that  with  all  this  you  are  saving  money,  not  figuratively, 
but  actual  dollars.  It  may  not  sound  reasonable,  but  it  can  be  done.  An 

ANDES  ONE-PIPE 

furnace  will  heat  your  whole  house  with  less  fuel  then  you  are  now  using 
with  stoves.  We  guarantee  it.  Furnace  out  and  money  back  if  it  doesn’t. 

They  cost  very  little,  can  be  completely  installed  in  a  few  hours  without  cutting  up 
the  house  or  cellar,  will  heat  with  practically  any  fuel  and  give  out  no  heat  in  the  cellar. 

Now  do  not  think  that  you  are  getting  a  cheap  furnace.  It  is  an  inexpensive  method  of  instal¬ 
lation,  but  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  Andes  is  one  of  the  best  furnaces  made,  recognized 
for  its  durability,  economy  and  dependability.  The  same  qualities  that  have  made  the  Andes 
Stoves  and  Ranges  famous.  Write  for  the  Andes  One-Pipe  circular.  It  tells  all  about  them, 
how  they  work,  the  principle}  construction  and  fuel  consumption.  It’s  mighty  interesting. 

PHILLIPS  &  CLARK  STOVE  COMPANY,  Inc. 
EstabUshed  1868  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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Controlling  Cockroaches 

Can  you  advise  us  what  remedy  will 
effectually  exterminate  the  ordinary 
kitchen  cockroach?  We  have  used  three 
different  preparations  without  seeming  to 
make  any  difference.  We  try  to  keep 
pantry,  closets  and  kitchen  very  clean, 
but  these  pests  multiply  at  an  alarming 
rate.  We  use  much  wood;  I  think  they 
breed  in  that  way,  for  I  have  noticed 
that  the  woodbox  always  seems  to  have 
plenty  of  that  kind  of  life.  A.  i.  s. 

It  is  probable  that  the  wood-box  affords 
harbor  for  the  insects  ^o  breed  in  cracks, 
or  underneath,  and  it  should  be  frequently 
treated  to  destroy  the  pests.  While  clean¬ 
liness  is  a  great  help  in  controlling  this 
pest,  it  must  be  assisted  by  various  poi¬ 
sons  or  repellents.  You  can  get  rid  of 
the  roaches  b^  keeping  everlastingly  at  it, 
unless  there  is  a  nearbv  dwelling,  store 
or  warehouse  badly  infested,  and  this  is 
not  very  likely  in  a  country  home. 

iMost  of  the  proprietary  preparations 
sold  are  of  value  if  conscientiously  used. 
Cracks  and  crevices  offering  places  for 
concealment  should  be  filled  with  putty, 
after  a  thorough  cleaning  has  routed  out 
any  lurking  insects.  Phosphorus  paste  is 
often  used  in  greenhouses  to  destroy 
1‘oaches;  spread  on  buttered  bread,  and 
put  small  pieces  ai’ound  their  haunts  at 
night.  Any  remaining  pieces  should  be 
gathered  up  first  thing  in  tlie  morning 
and  burned,  to  avoid  risk  to  domestic  pets 


day.  Allow  four  days’  cure  for  each 
pound  in  a  ham  or  shoulder,  and  three 
days  for  smaller  pieces.  A  15-lb.  ham 
would  thus  take  GO  days ;  a  lO-lb.  piece 
of  bacon  30  days.  When  cured,  take  out 
of  pickle,  \vash  in  lukeAvarm  yvater,  string, 
and  hang  in  smokehouse. 

If  dry  curing  is  desired,  prepare  for 
each  100  lbs.  meat  seven  pounds  salt, 
pounds  sugar,  two  ounces  saltpeter.  Mix 
all  ingredients  thoroughly,  rub  one-third 
of  mixture  over  the  meat,  and  pack  in 
box  or  on  a  table.  The  third  day  move 
the  meat,  and  rub  well  with  half  the  re¬ 
maining  mixture.  The  seventh  day  move 
the  meat  again,  rub  the  remainder  of  the 
mixture  on,  and  then  pack  the  meat  to 
cure.  Allow  a  day  and  a  half  cure  for 
each  pound  of  meat.  Fat  backs  for 
pickled  pork  are  usually  put  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pickle:  Four  gallons  water.  10 
pounds  salt,  and  two  ounces  saltpeter  to 
each  100  lbs.  meat. 

When  the  meat  to  he  smoked  is  re¬ 
moved  from  pickle  and  washed  it  should 
hang  in  smokehouse  24  hours  before 
smoking.  Start  a  slow  fire,  so  the  meat 
will  Avarm  up  gradually.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  should  then  be  held  at  120  to  125 
degrees.  Hang  so  pieces  of  meat  do  not 
touch.  Smoke  30  to  48  hours,  unless  for 
long  keeping,  Avhen  a  longer  and  sloAver 
smoking  is  desirable.  AVhen  the  meat  is 
cold  and  firm,  Avrap  each  piece  separately 
in  paper,  and  then  put  in  muslin  bags. 


The  meadow  design  centerpiece  Is  something  decidedly  new  in  idea  and  is  very  effective, 
inere  is  quite  a  bit  of  Avork  to  be  done  on  the  design,  but  none  that  is  diilicult  or  requiring 
painstaking  care  in  the  placing  of  tlie  stitches.  Tliere  is  the  green  background  formed  of  the 
material,  over  Avhich  there  is  the  Gobelin  stitch  or  flat  stitch  in  light  green,  then  the  pro¬ 
fusion  or  small  flowers  formed  with  the  Inzydaisy  stitch,  and  French  knots,  in  shade  of  pink, 
dark  rose,  lavenffer,  purple,  red,  yellow  and  white,  with  an  occasional  yellow  or  blue  butterfly 
and  several  of  the  Insects  commonly  called  darning  needles  in  light  green.  The  trimming  of 
the  centerpiece  should  be  decidedly  contrasting  to  the  green  material,  such  as  cream,  white 
or  yellow.  We  can  supply  a  very  pretty  fringe  of  just  the  right  contrast.  The  design,  Xo. 
1432,  is  on  a  very  fine  quality  of  green  art  linen,  size  27  inches,  and,  Avith  floss  to  complete 
embroidery,  costs  85  cents.  Fringe,  50  cents  extra. 


or  poultry.  This  has  been  quite  satis¬ 
factory  m  our  greenhouse  experience, 
liorax*.  ground  in  a  mortar  Avith  sugar  or 
sweet  chocolate,  and  dusted  into  cracks 
Avbere  they  congregate,  is  often  found 
satisfactory.  Plaster  of  I’aris  well  mixed 
Avith  one-third  sugar  offers  another 
method  of  destruction;  the  SAveetened 
))laster  should  be  near  fiat  saucers  of 
Avater,  having  a  piece  of  Avood  or  card¬ 
board  laid  on  the  edge  to  form  a  bridge, 
and  this  is  .said  to  be  (piite  efficacious  in 
destroying  the  insects,  the  moistened 
j>la.ster  naturally  lying  heavily  on  their 
digestion.  Burning  pyrethrum  poAvder  in 
infested  rooms  is  said  to  be  effective,  the 
room  being  closed  to  hold  the  fumes  10  or 
12  hours,  but  this  is  not  usually  con¬ 
venient  in  a  kitchen.  We  do  not  advi.se 
fumigation  by  hydi-ocyanic  acid  gas  or 
bisulphide  of  carbon ;  the  first  is  exces¬ 
sively  dangerous  for  household  use,  and 
the  ri.sk  of  explosion  from  fire  is  too  great 
Avith  the  latter  under  household  condi¬ 
tions.  Persistent  use  of  “roach  jiowders” 
and  the  other  remedies  suggested  Avili 
certainly  do  aAvay  Avith  the  pests.  The 
cockroach  in  the  United  States  is  a  mild 
jdague  compared  Avith  his  tropical 
brother;  Miss  Kingsley,  in  her  very  enter¬ 
taining  “West  African  Sketches,”  says 
slie  was  assured  by  friends  in  Sierra 
Leone  that  a  well-grown  West  African 
cockroach  could  stand  up  by  the  side  of 
a  quart  measure  and  drink  from  its  rim 
without  stretching ! 


Curing  and  Smoking  Meat 

I  would  be  glad  to  know  of  a  reliable 
recipe  for  salting  hams  and  shoulders, 
amount  of  salt,  etc.,  required  i)er  100  lbs. 
of  meat,  so  they  Avill  save  for  Summer 
use ;  also  the  best  Avay  to  pack  aAvay 
from  flies,  etc.,  after  meat  is  smoked. 

ANXIOUS  READEK. 

I  Avould  like  methods  for  curing  and 
smoking  hams  and  bacon ;  state  best 
material  to  use  and  hoAv  long.  T.  i>.  F. 

The  folloAving  is  a  Government  formula 
for  brine-cured  pork  :  For  each  100  lbs. 
pork  use  eight  pounds  salt,  2^/^  pounds 
sugar  or  syrup,  two  ounces  saltpeter,  four 
gallons  water.  In  Avarm  Aveather  use 
nine  or  10  pounds  salt.  Make  the  brine 
the  day  before  it  is  used,  so  that  it  is 
quite  cold ;  it  should  be  Avell  boiled.  Place 
hams  in  bottom  of  container,  shoulders 
next,  bacon  sides  and  small  cuts  on  top. 
Pour  in  the  brine,  covering  meat  fully. 
Let  it  remain  live  day.s,  then  change  the 
meat,  placing  the  bottom  pieces  on  top. 
Bepcat  this  on  the  .niid  eighteenth 


‘The  outside  bag  may  be  painted  Avith 
AvhiteAvash  to  which  glue  has  been  added, 
as  a  protection  against  insects.  Uo  not 
try  to  hang  up  by  the  string  used  in  the 
smokehouse ;  if  this  is  allowed  to  pro¬ 
trude  you  cannot'  make  the  wrapping 
tight.  This  string  should  be  taken  out, 
and  the  hole  it  passed  through,  and 
knuclde  or  bones,  be  well  peppered  as  an 
additional  precaution  against  insects, 
llang  meat  in  a  cool,  dark,  dry  place. 
Storeroom  AvindoAVs  should  be  Avell 
screened,  as  this  keeps  out  maiji  annoy¬ 
ing  insects. 

The  best  material  to  use  in  smoking  is 
green  hickory  or  maple.  Besinous  wood, 
such  as  pine,  Avould  injure  the  flavor! 
Corncobs  are  often  used,  but  they  deposit 
more  soot,  injuring  the  appearance  of  the 
meat. 


Apples  Once  More 

Smothered  Apples. — Quarter  and  core 
but  do  not  peel  apples.  Pack  closely  in  a 
stone  jar.  AIIoav  one  cup  of  sugar  and  a 
pinch  of  cinnamon  to  each  quart  of  ap¬ 
ples,  add  a  little  water  and  bake  slowly, 
closely  covered,  for  hours.  Serve  with 
their  own  liquor  or  with  cream.  May  be 
prepared  or  served  cold  for  breakfast. 
Will  be  found  much  superior  to  ordinary 
baked  apples. 

Apple  Shortcake. — Make  a  rich  biscuit 
cnist  and  bake  it  in  a  shallow  pan.  When 
it  is  done  split  it  open,  butter  each  piece 
and  on  one  arrange  a  layer  of  apples 
cooked  slowly  in  syrup  until  they  are 
tender.  Put  on  the  other  half  bottom 
upAvard,  and  cover  it  Avith  fruit.  Serve 
Avith  rich  cream  and  shaved  maple  sugar. 

Apple  Tapioca  Pudding. — Pour  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  cold  Avater  over  half  a  tea¬ 
cupful  of  tapioca  and  stand  it  over  the 
fire  until  it  is  cooked  clear,  stirring  al¬ 
most  constantly ;  sAveeten  to  taste  and 
flavor  Avith  nutmeg.  IMace  six  pared  and 
cored  apples  in  a  baking  dish,  cover  Avith 
the  tapioca  and  bake  until  the  apples  are 
done. 

Fmergency  Apple  Pudding. — An  easily 
made  pudding  that  has  served  an  old 
liousekeeper  on  man.v  emergency  occasions 
IS  prepared  by  making  a  mixture  of  one 
cupful  of  flour,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one 
cujiful  of  milk,  a  half  cupful  of  butter 
and  three  eggs,  and  adding  to  it  three 
choitped  ajijiles  and  three-quarters  of  a 
cupful  of  chopped  raisin.s.  This  should 
be  baked  in  a  moderate  oven  about  half 
an  hour.  Serve  with  hard  sauce. 


Will  there  be 
aMctrola  in  your  home 
this  Christmas? 

ITS  USEFULNESS— ITS  SERVICE— 

is  beyond  computation  for  it  brings  the 
ministry  of  music  into  your  home. 

Christmas  morning  with  a  Victrola  in  your  home!  Here 
are  Caruso,  Alda,  Braslau,  de  Gogorza,  De  Luca,  Farrar, 
Galli-Curci;  Garrison,  Gluck,  Homer,  Martinelli,  McCormack, 
Melba,  Schumann-Heink,  Scotti,  Whitehill,  Witherspoon, 
and  other  great  vocalists  to  sing  for  you.  • 

Another  moment  and  in  come  Elman,  Jascha  Heifetz, 
Kreisler,  PadereAvski,  Powell,  Zimbalist,  and  other  famous  in¬ 
strumentalists  to  play  for  you.  Then  there  folloAv  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Sousa’s  Band, 
Pryor’s  Band,  Conway’s  Band,  Victor  Herbert’s  Orchestra, 
and  other  celebrated  musical  organizations  to  entertain  you. 
And  you  have,  too,  Harry  Lauder,  Marion  Harris,  Raymond 
Hitchcock,  and  other  comedy  “headliners”  to  cheer  you  with 
their  merry  music  and  wit. 

Such  a  Christmas  as  that  will  be!  And  every  home  can 
have  this  superb  entertainment  on  Christmas  day  and  every 
day,  for  all  these  great  artists  make  records  for  the  Victrola^ 
exclusively. 

Victors  and  Victrolas.  $12  to  $950.  .Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play' 
any  music  you  wish  to  hear.  Write  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Victor  Talking  f.^achine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Sup 


Victor 

remacy 


Victrola  is  the  Registered  Trademark 
of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 
designating  the  products  of  this  Company 
only. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all 


Valuable 

Information 

You  will  find  valuable  information 
in  the  following  booklets — they 
are  based  oa  the  latest  and  best 
medical  knowledge. 

Nujol  Laboratories 

ST.ANDARD  OIL  CO.  <NEAV  JERSEY) 
50  Broadway,  New  York 


Send  me  without  charge  the  booklet  cheeked 

□  "THIRTY  FEET  OF  DANGER” 

Constipatiou-auto-intoxication  in  adults 

□  "AS  THE  TWIG  IS  BENT” 

Couatipution  in  infancy  and  childhood 

□  "THE  DAYS  THAT  GO  BEFORE” 

Constipation  in  pregnancy  and  nursing 

□  "WAGES  OF  NEGLECT” 

Constipation  as  a  cause  of  piles 

□  "AS  THE  SHADOWS  LENGTHEN” 

Constipation  in  old  age 


Farmers,  Attention 

1  s  t— Are  you  using  Grange  Exchange  Feeds 
and  Grains? 

2nd  Do  you  knovr  that  we  are  offering  mixed 
feeds  that  contain  no  by-products  ? 

3rd — The  Exchange  State  Brands  of  fertilizers 
are  registered  and  with  the  guaranteed 
analysis  we  can  assure  you  High  Quality 
and  Lowest  possible  price. 

4th — We  have  closed  contracts  with  reliable 
firms  to  supply  you  with  High  Quality 
Farm  and  Garden  Seeds,  Spraying  Mate¬ 
rials,  Silos,  Sowing  Machines  and  we  can 
supply  you  with  anything  else  you  want. 
Write  for  information. 

New  York  Grange  Exchange,  Inc. 

308  South  Salina  Street  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
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This  Feed  Is  Guaranteed  to  Make 
More  Milk  at  Less  Cost  Than  Grain 

Grain  is  too  expensive  to  feed  for  milk.  Nor  does  it  pro¬ 
duce  enough  to  net  you  a  decent  profit.  But  here  is  a  feed  thatwill  bring  you 
one  or  two  quarts  a  day  more  from  each  cow — and  at  less  cost  per  feeding. 

INTERNATIONAL 
Special  Dairy  Feed 

is  a  scientific  blending  of  grains,  cottonseed  meal  and 

molasses — palatable,  nutritious  and  healthful.  It  increases  the  mill  flow 
and  saves  high-priced  grain  —  costs  less  to  feed  than  gi-ain  alone. 

Hundreds  of  dairymen  have  proved  it — and  we 
guarantee  it. 


Order  a  Trial  Ton  Now 

If  you  want  to  bring  your  milk  production  to 
its  highest  natural  capacity  and  keep  it  there  —  if  you 
want  to  reduce  your  feed  bill— if  you  want  to  keep  your 
herd  in  prime  condition  during  the  “bam  period” — get 
International  from  your  local  dealer  at  once.  If  he 
doesn’t  sell  it,  take  no  substitute,  but  write  to  us  for  a 
ton.  International  is  backed  by  a  real  guarantee. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Mill*  at  Minneapolis  and  Memphis 


- ^ 

fc.  CARPENTER’S  _ 

Nutriotone 

-  -e 

' 

S/reep  thoi  1 

Thrivo  in  WinioP  I 

Free  from  worms  and  with  digestive  1 

organs  working  perfectly,  it’s  surpris-  1 

ing  on  what  roughage  sheep  will  thrive.  B 
So  it  pays  to  put  in  e  pinch  of  Na-  B 

triotone  with  their  feeds,  to  supply  fl 

nature’s  tonic.  Th* 

tonics  which  they  get 
in  summer  are  in 
concentrated  form  in  tVu- 
triotone.  For  healthier,  WT 
8tronger,bigger  sheep, 

try  Nutriotone.  J 

flkStitSV”  |tTRI0T0^ 

w.  D. 

SYRACUSE.  N.  - 

MINERAL' 


TnuSB 

over 


HEAVE??.™ 
,^COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  glv# 
aafiefaetlon  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  ef  price 
Write  fir  dsicrlptlve  booklets 


WNEBU.  HEAVE  REMEDY  C0.,i'461  fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  H 


Lump  Jaw 


n 

a  The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treat 

■  ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

I  Fleming’s  Actinoform 

I  Sold  for  $2.50  a  bottle  under  a  positive 
H  guarantee  since  1896 -^our  money  re- 

■  funded  if  it  fails.  Write  today  for 

■  FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

book  ot  197  pagei  and  67  Ulastrations.  It  ia  FREIE. 
FLEMINC  BROS.,Chimuts,300  Unisn  Stsck Tirds,  Chtogo 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  r^ly  and  a  V square  deaL  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


a  profit  basis.  Go  after  100%  health  ia 
your  milk  cows. 

You  do  not  need  a  veterinary  for  most  of  the 
ailments  common  among  dairy  cows.  Barrenness. 
Betalned  Afterbirth,  lost  Appetite,  Scouring, 
Bunches,  Abortion,  etc.,  are  nearly  always  • 
direct  result  of  Impaired  organa  ot  digestion 
end  reproduction.  • 

’  You  can  successfully  treat  end  eliminate  these 
diseases  yourself  with  the  aid  of  Kow-Kure.  mUJ 
well-known  cow  medicine  acta  directly  on  the  af¬ 
fected  organs  and  promirtly  restores  a  normal 
condition.  Take  one  of  your  backward  cows  and 
put  it  to  the  test. 

Buy  Kow-Kure  from  your  teed  dealer 

druggists ^€0c,  and  fJ.20  packages^ 


Send  fpr  our  free  book,  "THE  HOME  ■ 
"  COW^DOCTOR" 


ABSOb 


BINE 


STOPS  , 
_ \LAMENESO 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone* 
Splint,  Curb.-Side  Bone,  or  similai 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re« 
suits  are  lasting.  Does  not  blistef 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En» 
larged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers 

or  delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  stampe. 

W.  F.YOUNQ.  P.  0.  F..  SSTempIs  Si.,Sprlnofletd,  MaS9. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


The  Sheep  Meeting  at  Albany 

Mindful  of  the  importance  of  produc¬ 
ing  mutton  and  wool,  and  determined  that 
the  New  York  sheep  producer  should  be 
given  every  possible  opportunity  for  suc¬ 
cessfully  selecting  and  managing  his  flock, 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Society  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  Patriotic  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Meeting  at  Albany.  The  one  aim  of  this 
meeting  was  to  revive  interest  and  activ¬ 
ity  in  sheep  husbandry  and  thus  reclaim  to 
profitable  productiou  vast  areas  within 
this  State  that  are  especially  suited  for 
the  grazing  of  sheep. 

F.  B.  Marshall  of  Washington,  the 
senior  animal  husbandman  in  charge  of 
sheep  and  goat  investigation  work,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  meeting  and  related  that  there 
was  an  alarming  scarcity  of  wool ;  that 
the  demand  was  such  that  fabulous  prices 
were  being  paid  for  all  grades  of  wool ; 
that  the  ranges  in  the  West  were  unable 
to  produce  anywhere  near  the  quantity 
of  fleeces  demanded  by  the  Boston  wool 
market,  and  that  while  there  were  storetl 
in  Australian  ports  immense  quantities 
of  choice  wool,  it  was  impossible  to  get 
bottoms  to  ship  the  product  to  the  market 
centers.  It  was  his  judgment  that  much 
of  the  rough  land  in  this  Htate  was  es¬ 
pecially  suited  for  grazing  purposes,  and 
that  sheep  were  better  suited  for  such  use 
than  cattle  or  horses,  and  that  the  neces- 


store  ewes.  An  auction  sale  would  add 
very  much  to  this  annual  show  aud  would 
enable  a  rather  freer  distribution  of  the 
breeding  stock.  Of  the  300  head  entered 
for  exhibition  purposes,  fully  200  bend 
changed  hands,  and  are  to  form  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  added  flocks  for  the  Empire  State, 

F.  C.  M. 


Apple  Pomace  for  Hogs 

Will  you  inform  me  as  to  the  value  of 
apple  pulp,  fresh  aud  sour,  for  hog  feed? 
I  have  read  of  instances  where  it  was  util¬ 
ized  as  cattle  feed.  j.  F.  H. 

New  York. 

Apple  pomace  has  very  little  value  as  a 
feed  for  swine.  If  fed  in  any  quantity  it 
fills  and  satisfies  for  a  brief  time,  but  pigs 
will  not  gain  in  weight  on  euch  feed.  It 
does  vei’y  well  as  an  appetizer  and  may 
increase  the  appetite  for  grain,  but  un¬ 
less  some  feed  is  fed  in  conjunction  with 
and  supplementing  the  pulp  the  pigs  will 
neither  grow  nor  gain.  The  fresh  pulp  is 
preferred  to  the  sour,  fermented  refuse. 
Neither  will  produce  satisfactory  gains  if 
fed  alone. 


Dressed  Weight  of  Veal 

I  have  a  Jersey  bull  calf  seven  weeks 
old  weighing  220  lbs.  lie  has  been  fed 
on  the  cow  since  bk'th  and  has  had  no 


Prize  Ramhouillets  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1918,  oivned  hy  O.  O.  Pattridge  cG  Sons, 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


saiy  labor  and  actual  expeuse  main¬ 
taining  aud  caring  for  a  small  flock  of 
sheep  were  relatively  small.  The  returns, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  more  than  jus¬ 
tify  the  expense  of  fencing,  and  there  re¬ 
mained  but  one  single  obstacle — that  of 
the  ravages  and  losses  from  dogs — to  the 
project  of  successful  sheep  growing. 

George  McKerrow,  the  Director  of 
Farmers’  Institutes  in  Wisconsin,  and  a 
successful  breeder  of  Southdown  sheep 
and  Guernsey  cattle,  related  his  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  sheep  grower,  and  stated 
frankly  that  the  wool-bearing  animals 
were  clearly  the  most  profitable  live  stoede 
on  his  fai-m,  aud  felt  free  to  encourage 
the  establishmeut  of  small  flocks  on  nearly 
every  stock  farm  in  this  State.  Outside 
of  one’s  patriotic  obligation  to  increase 
the  production  of  wool  for  domestic  aud 
foreign  use,  he  pointed  out  clearly  that 
sheep  increase  the  fertility  of  the  land, 
destroy  noxious  weeds  and  utilize  a  vast 
amount  of  roughage  that  otherwise  might 
be  wasted.  He  shares  the  belief  that  a 
small  flock  is  much  more  to  be  desired 
than  a  large  one,  especially  on  the  average 
farm,  since  the  cost  of  labor  was  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  major  farm  project,  and  that 
the  services  of  an  experienced  shepherd 
were  not  necessary. 

New  England,  especially  Maine,  y^r- 
mont  and  Massachusetts,  have  long  been 
recognized  as  States  where  the  sheep 
breeders  were  progressive  and  successful. 
Pi'ofessor  Kendall  of  the  Maine  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  has  been  closely  identihed 
with  the  constructive  work  accomplished 
through  the  organization  of  sheep  growers 
and  breeders’  associations,  and  declared 
the  results  of  such  achievements.  He 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  greatest  boons 
to  the  industry  resulted  from  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  dog  law  with  “teeth” ;  one  that 
would  enable  the  farmer  to  destroy  stray 
dogs  and  collect  without  too  much  expense 
for  the  losses  of  sheep  killed  by  mongrel 
dogs.  There  was  abundant  evidence  that 
uniform  dog  laws  would  greatly  encourage 
co-operative  effort  along  lines  of  increased 
production  and  that  there  would  be  an  in¬ 
creased  stimulus  to  increase  the  number 
and  size  of,  our  flocks.  To  this  eud  a 
committee  of  New  York  State  breeders 
were  named  to  recommend  suitable  legis¬ 
lation  and  to  report  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Agricultural  Society. 

The  show  was  largely  attended;  an 
official  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Albany  estimated  that  fully  5.000  fann¬ 
er.';  were  in  attendance,  A  few  ewes  whre 
sold  for  breeding  pvirposea  .at  private, 
treaty,  and  there  was  a  brisk  demand  for 


other  feed.  How  much  ought  this  calf 
to  weigh  hog-dre.ssed  ?  c,  r.  c. 

New  York. 

A  Jersey  bull  calf  in  good  flesh  weigh¬ 
ing  220  lbs.  live  weight  at  seven  weeks 
old  will  dress  out  about  134  lbs.  (hog- 
dressed)  ;  7.  e.,  with  intestines,  cannons 
and  head  removed.  The  dressing  per¬ 
centage  varies  with  the  degree  of  fleshing, 
but  with  the  hide  on  and  heart  and  liver 
clinging,  will  approach  50  per  cent  o^’  its 
shninken  live  weight.  Veal  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  can  scarcely  be  expected  from  Jersey 
calves,  as  they  dress  out  “yellow”  and  are 
not  well  fleshed  over  loin  or  on  leg. 


Feed  for  Breeding  and  Fattening  Hogs 

I  have  three  pigs ;  two  are  sows,  which 
I  intend  to  breed,  and  the  third  I  intend 
to  fatten  and  butcher.  One  of  the  sows 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  breeding  condi¬ 
tion.  I  feed  them  slops  of  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  skim-milk  and  waste  from  the 
house.  They  have  access  to  the  manure 
pile  (horse  ahd  cow  both),  and  occasion¬ 
ally  get  green  feed.  What  should  I  feed 
fattening  pig  in  order  to  get  best  results? 
Do  you  think  the  younger  sow  is  old 
enough  to  be  bred  (she  weighs  about  80 
lbs.)  ?  Does  it  happen  that  sows  are  bar¬ 
ren  altogether  ?  o.  a.  ii. 

Connecticut. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  gilts  that  do 
not  come  in  use.  If  the  gilt  farrowed  last 
January  has  evidenced  no  desire  for  mat¬ 
ing,  it  is  very  likely  that  she  is  barren 
and  will  not  be  of  any  value  as  a  breeder. 
She  should  be  fattened  and  sold  for  pork. 
The  gilt  farrowed  in  May  would  be  six 
months  old  and  if  she  weighs  only  80  lbs. 
she  is  very  much  under  size  and  weight 
and  should  not  be  bred.  A  six-months-old 
gilt  well  grown  and  developed  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes  ought  to  weigh  at  least  180 
lbs.  in  fair  condition,  and  usually  it  is 
prudent  to  mate  a  gilt  when  she  is  about 
nine  months  old,  which  would  bring  her 
to  farrow  at  one  year  of  age.  A  gilt  that 
has  been  stunted  and  that  weighs  only  80 
lbs.  at  180  days  ought  never  to  be  bred  at 
any  age.  If  mated  young  she  would  no 
doubt  have  trouble  at  farrowing  time ; 
the  youngsters  would  be  weak  and  un¬ 
gainly  and  no  profits  whatsoever  would 
result  from  the  practice.  Undersized  sows 
should  never  he  released  as  breedei's.  Size 
is  fundamental  and  early  maturity  essen- 
tial  to  Successful  pork  production, 

'  -A  useful  ration  for  fattening  shotes 
Avpuld  be :  Ear'  or ;  shelled  corn';  or  copn- 
~  "'  '(Continued ‘oh  page  1390)  ‘ 
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Selling  Dairy  Products 

Will  you  give  me  some  help  regarding 
the  sale  of  batter,  milk,  cream  and  cheese, 
to  dispose  of  it  at  good  advantage,  and  its 
care  before  selling?  n. 

New  York. 


If  I  knew  just  what  your  market  con¬ 
ditions  were,  and  just  what  you  had  in 
mind,  I  could  doubtless  be  of  more  service 
to  you.  If  you  intend  to  sell  milk  in  cans, 
retail  or  in  bottles,  you  must  be  near  the 
market  so  daily  delivery  can  be  made. 
The  milk,  of  course,, must  be  produced 
under  clean  conditions,  so  the  flavor  will 
be  good,  and  it  must  be  handled  in  sterile 
utensils  and  be  cooled  to  50  degrees 
Fahrenheit  or  below  and  kept  there  until 
delivered  if  the  bacteria  count  is  to  be 
low  and  if  the  milk  is  to  keep  well.  If 
cream  is  sold  the  same  rules  apply.  The 
separator  must  be  washed  after  each 
separation  and  the  cream  cooled  to  50 
degrees  Fahrenheit  or  below  soon  after 
separation. 

Butter  and  cottage  cheese  (presumably 
this  is  the  kind  you  refer  to)  can  be  sold 
in  local  market  or  shipped  by  parcel  post. 
A  market  may  be  started  locally  by  adver¬ 
tising  and  local  soliciting.  A  good  way 
to  get  a  parcel  post  market  is  to  make 
use  of  some  of  your  friends  or  relatives 
in  distant  towns,  and  introduce  the  prod¬ 
uct  through  them.  The  prime  essential  is 
to  furnish  uniformly  good  product  put  up 
in  an  attractive  fashion.  Butter  should 
be  put  up  in  pound  prints  and  enclosed 
in  a  parafined  paper  carton  on  which  is 
printed  the  name  of  the  farm,  etc.  If 
the  butter  is  to  be  sent  by  parcel  post 
the  cartons  should  be  packed  in  corru¬ 
gated  paper-board  boxes,  and  these 
wrapped  in  heavy  paper.  These  boxes  are 
used  extensively  for  almost  all  kinds  of 
merchandise  these  days  and  can  be  bought 
made-up  to  hold  so  many  pounds,  or  the 
material  can  be  bought  and  the  boxes 
made  at  home. 

Cottage  cheese  should  be  put  up  in  the 
packages  made  for  the  purpose.  This, 
too,  should  be  packed  in  pasteboard  boxes 
if  it  is  to  be  shipped.  h.  f.  j. 


SWINE 


We  have  a  full  line  of 

Chester 
White  Pigs 

for  breeding  purposes,  ranRing  from  10  wks.  to  6 
inos.  old,  bred  from  registered  sires  and  dams.  Also 
a  few  Reg.  Jersey  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  Send 
stamp  for  Circulars.  IC1>\VAIII>  WAI.TKR, 
l>cpt.  R,  Rox  <56,  Weat  Chester,  Peiinsylvnnla. 


O.  I.  c. 


STWO  FINE  BOARS 
AND  ONE  SOW 

4  mos.  old.  Sire,  Silver  Kin^  No.  66791;  Dam,  Fancy  Lass 
No.  72137.  A  fine  lot  of  C-S-wks.  pigs. 

J.  D.  SHKLIVlIDINEl  &  SONS,  Lorraine,  N,Y, 


Pure  Bred  O.Z.  O. 

six  to  eight  weeks  old  at  89.  A  dandy  three-mos.-old 
bo.ar  at  815.  Arthur  Freeman,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


AND  CHESTER 
,  WHITE 


AND  BRED 
SOWS 


Euoene  P.  Rooebs,  Wayville,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  O.  I.  C. “"1  fy%^r 

strain.  Priced  to  sell.  BRUBAKER  BRBS.,  Mifllintown,  Pa. 


Pure  Bred  O.  I.  C.  Boar  Pigs 

6  mos.  old,  $30  each.  HARRY  VAIL,  Jr.,  Ntw  Milford,  Oronge  C^N.T. 


I.C. 


8ept.  boai's  byS.  V.  Schoolmaster 
Sows  and  boars  by  Tradewinner’sSon. 
Spring  Valley  Farm,  Memphis,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  O.  I.C.  Boar  rooX."r^dce,« 

A  good  one.  .1.  A.  SMITH,  l.udlowvllle,  New  York 


Reg.  Chester  White  PIGS 

6  and  8  weeks  old,  SB  each;  $17  pair;  $25  trio.  Spring 
Gilts  and  service  boars,  not  akin.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Heuvelton.N.T. 


For  Sale-3Q  Fine,  Full-blood  Chester  White  Pigs 

8  to  10  weeks  old.  S9  each.  Baldwin  Hill  Farm 
FRANK  FREEHAN,  Supt.,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


Reg.  Chester  Whites 

for  saie.  Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Riilae,  N.Y. 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REQISTEREO  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Foundation  stock  that  will  improve  any  herd.  We 
are  capable  of  IlUing  your  order. 

Prices  reasonable.  See  ours— see  otiier.s— then  be 
CONVINCED.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS.  Inc.,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  of  Quality 

fi'om  half-ton  grand  champion  ancestors.  Send  us  your 
requirements  and  state  how  much  you  want  to  invest.  A 
few  boars  ready  for  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
RAMAPO  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  Spriug  Yallev,  N.  Y. 


f  I)EFE5DIU,  ORION,  A.ND  VOL- 

l-/UrOC-aA  ersey  U.NTEERHREEDI.NG.  VSprmg 
Boars  ready  for  service.  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Octo¬ 
ber  Pigs.  Prices  reasonable.  F.  B.  CRAWFORD,  Ngrth  Essi,  Pa. 


KINDERHOOK  DUROCS 

Fall  pigs.  Bred  gilts.  Bred  sowa  Full  Information  on 
request.  Price  governed  by  quality.  No  culls — no  cheap 
Btuff.  KINDERHOOK  OUROC-JERSET  AStOCIATION.  Kiadarhoak,  N.  T. 


TAMWORra  JmIikhSie  swine 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westview  Stock  Farm 
It.  1  Winston.SaIcni,  N.  O. 


**  HAMPSHIRE 

They  grow  ever  a  pound  a  day  if  fed 
ligently.  Free  circular.  Guernsey 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
•ox  R  BIrd-ln-Han 


BERKSHIRES 

Fine  Lot  of  Pure  Bred 

Berkshire  Pigs 

twelve  weeks  old.  Sired  by  Balsam  Premier  Baron 
Duke  No.  233616,  one  of  the  best  boars  in  the  country. 
Dams,  Balsam  Longfellow  Dix  4tb,  No.  23^24  and  Bal¬ 
sam  Wakanisa  PrincessNo.  233614— none  better.  Price, 
$20  each,  f.  o.  b.  West  Mansfield,  Mass.,  R.R.  Station. 

COWESET  FARM,  Joseph  L  Sweet,  Prop.,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

PljMm^nMMm  Ij^  Don’t  bny  a  pig  in  a 

poke.  Try  our  way, 
pay  when  you  get  the  pig.  Strictly  high  class  regis¬ 
tered  Berksliirei,  shipped  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to 
approval  which  guarantees  what  you  pay  for.  Priced 
for  quick  sale  as  follows :  Three  Month!  old  $20.00; 
Four  Months  old  $25.00  ;  Five  Months  $30.00.  Tell  us 
wliat  you  want  and  we  will  try  and  please  you. 

PRIDE  HOME  FARM,  R.  D..  HOWARD.  PA. 

CLOSING  OUT 

Registered  Berkshires 

A  superb  son  of  Successor’s  Double. 

7  S«\V8  of  top  notch  breeding. 

81  1J?>AI^  PI^S  farrow  from  above. 

Prices  low.  Write  for  pedigree  list.  Also  a  tew  fine 
Dorset  and  Shropshire  Sheep. 

J.  C.  Haabtz,  10  Higrh  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  E  X  T  11  A  HEAVY  II  A  ML  8. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sows  and  pigs. 

H.  M.  TERWlLLIGER.Mp.  Anedjo  Farm, Webster,  Mass. 

Big  Type  Berkshires 

Public  Sale  of  60  Head 

on  Feb.  22nd,  1919 
BRED  sows  AND  GILTS 

Attend  this  sale  it  on  tlie  market  for  the  very 
best  and  biggest  hogs  tlie  breed  produces. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whitguem  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Will  book  orders  for  bre<i  Gilts  for  Spring  1919 
farrow  to  the  service  of  Duke’s  Champion  22n(l, 
litter  mate  to  the  Junior  Champion  Sow  at  1917 
National  Swine  Show,  or  to  a  son  of  Symlioleer  5th 
and  out  of  sow  litter  mate  to  Granii  Leader  2nd. 
J.  E.  WATSON,  Owner,  Alarbledale,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRES 

Have  you  ordered  that  pair  of  Fall  Pigs.  The 
demand  is  strong.  Our  supply  is  limited.  Do  not 
delay.  Write  today. 

Two  Service  Boars  to  offer 

H.  GRIMSHAW  North  East,  Pa. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

August  and  September  pigs  are  registered  at  8  to  10 
weeks  of  ago.  Now  booking  orders  tor  vigorous, 
healthy  stock  of  well  known  families  at  S20  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Cor¬ 
respondence  and  calls  Invited.  LOCUST  LODGE  FARM 

G.  W,  Kuehlar,  La  Gkangevilk,  Dutchkss  Co..  N.  Y. 

Large  Berkshires  atHighwood: 

Letter  from  Oscar  TRchirky,  New  Paltz  N.  Y.:  "I 
must  say  that  J  am  more  than  pleased  with  the  boar 
in  every  way."  Highwood  boars  will  add  size  to  any 

herd.  H.  C.  A  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15.  Dundee.  New  York 

Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

We  have  some  Extra  fine  sow  and  boar  iiigs,  three  to  six 
months  old.  Also  boars  ready  for  sei  vice  at  very  reason¬ 
able  prices.  10  sows  recently  farrowed  133  pigs.  Bred 
sows  and  gilts.  Cat  Rock  Farm,  Westwood,  Muss. 

SPRING  SIDE  FARM 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  Reg.  Stock.  8  to  10  weeks  old.  815  each. 
Papers  go  with  them. 

TARPENING  &  YELYERTON,  Ferris  Lane,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

1^  1  1  *  offering  a  flno  lot  of 

nil^AC  bred  BOWS  and  September  boar 
*w"****  pjj,,  very  reasonable  price* 

considering  breading,  Twm  BROOK  riKH,  NewTilu,  Px. 

Full-blood  Borkshire  Pigs^deil^'ery': 

Boars,  $10;  Sows,  $12.  Mra.  0.  It.  FINCH,  Clover, Tlrcinie 

1  ARQE  BERKSHIRES.  Masterpiece  and  Baron  Maybell 
L  breeding.  Large  husky,  spring  boars.  Herd  headera 
Bred  gilts.  F'all  pigs.  No  kin.  Best  of  quality.  Cholera 
immuned.  Bargains.  BROOKSIOE  STOCK  FIRMS,  ProiMCt.  Ohie 

RapIreklfAe  FOR  breeders.  C  weeks  old  Either 
DCIIioHiroO  sex;  $10  each.  Ti-los  not  akin 

CLOVEKUALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

niCT7  boar  pigs 

1 1 1  V*  1  #  thoroughbred  but  notreg.  10  wks.  old,  $10 
U 1  !■  1  Iw  each.  GEO.  E.  DIETZ.  Zelienople,  Pa. 

RFRK^HIRF^  breeding,  all  ages,  some  h  gh 

DCniVdniiiEa  qug,iity  young  boars.  Price  reason¬ 
able.  BICHARD  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

HIGH  GRADE  BERKSHIRE  SERVICE  BOARS 

Wawonaissa  Farms.  Boonton,  N.  J. 

■  IIY  C A  DliCD  ean  own  purebred  Berkshires. 
Mil  1  1  HnlYlbll  Summer  and  fall  pigs  Address 

6.  II.  BARNES,  .  It.  ».  11, Grove  City,  Pa. 

1  SWINE 

Reg.  Poland 

Sired  by  Half  Ton  boari  from  dams  that  weigh  to  800.  60 
tops  for  Dec.  delivery.  E.  ROWELL,  Seottiburch,  Tx, 

DMlanilPliinaa  Fight  mos.  gilt.  Big  Half  Ton  and  A 
rOlanOuninal  Wonder  stock.  A  beauty.  First  check 
$BO  gets  her.  Pedigreed.  Q.  6.  Creel,  Wxrrenton,  YIrrinia 

For  Sale-Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  China  Pigs 

Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  prices  and  let  me  tell  you  about  my  pigs. 

G.  S.  HALL,  -  Farmdale,  Ohio 

GUERNSEYS 


Get  Guernseys 

Tabulations  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  show  that  the  average  income  over  cost  of 
feed  from  one  cow  that  produces  450  lbs.  fat  is  equal  to 
the  average  income  over  cost  of  feed  from  20  cows  that 
produce  100  lbs.  each.  The  average  of  all  official  Guernsey 
records  is  460  lbs.  fat.  Learn  more  about  these  profitable 
cows.  Ask  for  our  free  booklet  ‘•The  Story  of  the  Guernsey. 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R,  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

Bull  born  March  30,1918,  traces  six  times  to  Imp.  Gold 
en  Secret.  His  dam  is  now  on  official  test  and  in  210 
days  has  milked  9106  lbs.  of  milk  an<l  394  of  fat.  Bull 
nicely  marked.  Excellent  individual.  Price,  $400. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  -  Cohasset,  Mass. 


- - - 

jStannox  Farm! 
I  May  Rose  Guernseys  | 

5  Offers  some  well  bred  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R.  • 
S  dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request.  S 

j  P.  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr.  -  East  Holliston.  Mass.  : 


GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresli.  Huy  one  of  them  and  grade  np 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys  | 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos.  S 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution,  j 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y.  [ 


SALE  20  Pure  Bred  Guernseys 

8  cows  from  4  to  7  years  old,  in  milk,  bred  to  a  son  of 
Langwater  May  King;  dam,  Imp.  Daisy  Moon,  3rd,  18019.4 
milk,  928.39  B.  Fat.  12  Heifers  of  May  Rose  breeding,  bred 
to  a  May  Rose  bull.  PaKKKK  A  OOGG8HALL,  Moravia,  N.  T. 


Guernseys  lor  Sale 
PENCOYD’S  SECRET  OF  GOLD 

sonof  ImpGoldenSecretof  thoLilyvalo.  Large, well  grown 
calves  at  rea-soiiablo  prices.  FLTING  HILL  FARMS,  Raadiag,  Pa. 


W*  1^  o  — ^  wr  o  Two  well-bred  Bull 
U  “  *  AA  S  “  y  o  Calves.  Five  females. 
All  stock  Registered  and  tuberculin  tested.  Pedigreesaiul 
prices  on  application.  FREU  W.  ULARKA:  801l,WyomloK,M.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


ANIMALSforsTle 

Run  mostly  light,  $75  and  np.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everything  guaranteed  that  leaves 
tlie  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


40  Rock  Ridge  Farm  Ayrshires  for  sale.’ 

Address,  GEO.  L.  UWBGEK,  Gouveriieur,  New  York 


I  .%  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

WALGROVE  HERD 

MAKING  SHORTHORNS 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

Many  imported.  All  registered.  Tuberculin  tested. 
Milk  records  kept.  Write  for  price  and  particulars 
on  Herd  Headino  Bulls.  Walnut  Grove  Farm.Washlngfonville,  N.Y. 


Mr.General  Farmer!  0alryShorihorn3*^®r‘^fft“bie 

breed  for  you.  Try  them.  We  offer  a  trio  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  heifer  calves  and  a  bull,  unrelated,  Choice¬ 
ly  bred.  First  draft  or  check  for  S425  takes  them. 
A  few  others.  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK.  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


A  AA-n  The  beef  breed  for  tne  Fast.  Mature 

.^"^A  U^VSAl  early,  easy  feeders.  Send  forillus- 

An  ^  A  trated  booklet  with  particulars  of 
AA  y  tA  3  the  breed  and  stock  for  sale. 
Clarence  W.  Kckardt,  31  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 


Swiss  Goafs  %'S V:*  $40 

Afew  dry  does.  No  milkers  to  sell.  Only  letters  enclos¬ 
ing  stamp  an-swered.  S.  J.  SiUlll'LES,  R,  O.  S,  Morrlitowx, Fx. 


HORSES 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  INSTALLMENT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  10c 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  I. 
THE  8HADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  0. 


Shetland  Ponies  Sahring,  OAia.  Oldest 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S 


SHEEP 


Fine  Wool“0vcr  the  Top” at  75c 

Rambouillet,  Delaine,  Donet,  Cheviot  and  Shropshire 
rams.  Cheshire  and  Chester  White  Brood  sows.  Duroc 
pigs  6  weeks  old.  D.  H.  TOWNSENU  sons,  Intarlxken,  N.  T. 


LINCOLNS,  SHROP- 
SHIRE8,  RAMS.  EWES 

each.  LaROT  KUHET.  Adrian,  Micligan 


Southdown  Rams  for  Sale 

from  the  celebrated  flock  of  Wm.  Rockefeller.  Address 

B.  M.  HAWKS,  -  Tarrytown,  New  York 


Cotswolds 

All  Recorded  Papers  with 


ForSals-TenRambouilletEwes 

land  2  years  old.  Ten  Delaine  Ewes,  1  to  3  years  old.  Ten 
Franco  Ewes,  1  yr.  old.  All  Recorded  and  shear  10  to  17  lbs. 
C.  O.  PATTRIDGE  &  SONS,  .  Perry,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Ree.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambi:S'.rT:f; 


1 

K  HOLSTEINS  :: 

Holsteins  Are 
®"8ged 

^  ^  The  Holstein- Frissian  Cow 

is  largo,  strong  and  vigorous,  full  of  energy  and 
abounding  vitality.  It  is  able  to  turn  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage  the  roughage  of  the  farm,  converting  it  into 
large  quantities  of  excellent  milk  for  all  purposes. 
She  perpetuates  herself  through  strong,  healthy 
calves,  and  when  useless  in  the  dairy  fattens  readily 
and  makes  excellent  beef. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  b  o  o  k  1  e  t  s— they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRfESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  105,  BrattIebore,Vt. 

Fresli  Cows  ."'nf’HW.T/l  For  Sale 

1  00  Fresh  cows,  milking  40  to  60  lbs.  per  day.  1  00 
Cows  due  to  calve  November  and  December.  They 
are  large  and  in  good  condition.  Will  please  the  man 
that  wants  extra  good  cows.  1  SO  Grade  heifers,  an 
extra  good  bnncli.  60  of  them  are  due  to  calve  in  De¬ 
cember  and  Januai-y.  balance  from  January  on  to 
spring.  60  Uegistered  heifers,  all  ages,  marked  line 
and  carry  a  lot  of  good  breeding,  part  of  them  due  to 
calve  in  December  and  January.  20  Good  registered 
bulls,  all  ages. 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 

Dept  “  R  ”,  203-205  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  CORTLAND,  N.Y. 

Bell  Phone  G34. 

HOLSTEINS 

30  registered  heifers,  bred. 
ZB  registered  heifers, not  brV. 
ift*®  registered  cows,  fre'kh  and 
,  Vspringer.  20  registered  bulls. 
30  high  grade,  fresh  and 
WMBL springers.  20  stripper  cows, 
M  M,6-2-yenr-oldR,  at  farmer’s 
prices.  %  Holstein  liei fer 
calves,  $20  to  $2S  each,  ex- 
press  paid,  in  lots  of  5.  Come 
at  once.  We  are  overstocked. 
JOHN  C.  RCACAN,  Tully,  N  Y. 

SALE  King  Empsie  Korndyke  Veeman  ejubz 

Born  April  4,  1918.  Light  color.  Dam,  a  beautiful 
two-year-old  daughter  of  a  28,118-lb.  Cow.  Sire,  a  son 
of  a  23,581-lb.  two-year-old.  This  is  a  beautiful  bull. 
Price,  8100.  B.  Price  Evans,  Cassville,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Yearling  Bulls 

Sired  by  a  grandson  of  the  King  of  the  I'ontiac.s  from 
a  2.5.42  11).  dam,  at  popular  prices.  Write  me  what 
you  want.  D.  F.  McLENNAN,  311  Union  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  Higli  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  $20  to  $25  each.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  Now  York 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  write  for 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo,  N.Y 


JERSEYS 


J  yon  juit  want  to'  |keep 
•  a  cow"  any  cow  will  do. 
But  if  yon  want  thrifty 
eowa  that  will  conserve 
feed;  that  will  ehow  real 
profit  every  day  of  the  year, 
yon  must  have  Jerseys.  They 
can  advertise  other  breeds  as 
ghvy  may.  bat  they  cjui't  comparn  tham  to  Jaraaya  on 
BM>ney  making  marit.  Let  oa  give  you  the  facta,  free, 
and  than  write  to  Breedara  for  pricaa  and  pedlgraaa. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLK  CLUB 
830  West  23rd  Street  Now  York  City 


Registered 


eighteen  months  old ; 
sire  Pogiwarno,  dam 
«  Vanity  of  Brondale, 

IP'PCPV  a  daughter  of  The  Warden, 
with  thirty-three  daughters 
llilll  in  the  Register  of  Merit. 

Dull  The  month  of  October,  Cow  Test 
Association  work,  she  (Vanity) 
made  87  lbs.  butter.  If  you  are  looking 
for  a  bull  of  unusual  merit,  write  us  for 
price,  pedigree  and  further  particulars 
about  this  animal.  BRONDALE  FARM.  East  Hardwick,  Vf 

HAMILTON  ¥l?OC!17'l/'C 
FARM  el  JCjKISIL  1  i3 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


QUALITY” 


For  Sale  Two  Bull  Calves 


8  and  4-mos.  c'd.  Dams  in  Register  of  Merit 
with  over  500  lbs.  butter  as  two-year-olds. 
If  you  want  a  good  bull,  write 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Young  Herd  of  Reg.  JERSEYS 

consisting  of  eight  heifers,  hull  ami  two  calves.  A 
bargain.  Jones  Jersey  Farm.  Sauquoit,  N.Y. 


DOGS 


Airedales  and  Collies  o  7*^® * 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Boi  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 


Collie  Pops 


The  intellicrent  kind. 
NELSON’S. 


Also  Guinea  Pigs 

Grove  Oltr,  P«. 


For  Sale-A  F#w  Good  Airedale  Pops  ETig‘- 

ble  for  registration.  Also  a  bitch.  FRaNH  MCaO.  awaaia.  H.  T. 

ciiampionCo^^ 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Ship  to  us  this  season 
and  buy  a  fine  gun 
with  the  extra  profits 
you  get  for  your 


1 


/T  Extra 

IPr$lits  buy  a  GuiU 


RAW  FURS 


_  Oar  premise  to  pay  shippers  the  high 
prices  of  the  market  pays  you  in  extra  profits 
and  us  in  permanent  shippers.  Ship  todayV 
and  be  convinced  !  We  pay  all  express  and 
postal  charges. 

Quotations  on  request, 

SUUDMEsBlDM’y 


CHAS*  S«  PORTER  president  and 

123  West  27th  St.,  New  Yofk 


WAR  IS  OVER 

I  Peace  brings  big  Pur  oi  tiers  from  Kurope.  We  - 
must  !i;ive  Skunk,  Muskrat  iinti  Mink  at  once  to 
fill  tremeudous  demand.  Unlieard  of  prices  for 
Immediate  sliiimieiits. 

GET  BIG  PEACE  PROFITS 

by  sltipping  to  a  big  fur  bouse  in  tlie  world's 
biggest  market.  No  deductions,  no  commis¬ 
sions,  no  quibbling.  Just  big,  quick  returns  for 
quick  shi|)ments. 

Send  today  for  price  list  D 


Send  for  our  price  list  today. 
Let  ns  prove  to  you  that  we  pay 
HIGHESrPRlCES.  We  pay  exactly 
W  what  we  quote  and  know  you  will  be 
'pleased  with  our  LIBERAL  GRADING. 

WULFSOHN 

I  A  house  you  can  depend  upon. 

[We  make  no  deductions  of  any  kind,  give 
I  every  shipment  individual  consideration 
regardless  of  how  small  or  large.  On 
,  account  of  our  unusual  outlet  for 
furs,  we  can  actually  pay  you 
k  more  money.  Write  for  price  list. 

Im  Wulfsohn&Co. 

205  West  27th  Street 
New  York  City 


SKUNK 


We  pay  blgliest  cash  price  fo, 
all  staple  furs — Skunk,  Mink. 
Muskrat,  Raccoon,  Red  Fox- 
Fancy  furs  a  8i)ecialty,  includ, 
Ing  Silver  and  Cios.s  Fox. 
Fislier,  Marten,  etc.  Est.  1870. 
Our  continued  lu'ompt  returns  and  lil.eral  policy  are 
now  bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America, 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  List.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  Dept.  29 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  fox,  coon,  skunk,  possum,  ground 
hog,  rabbit,  ctc^  place  in  anitnal's 
burrow.  S()LD  DIRKCT  at  factory 
prices.  Write  for  Booklet.  Agents 
wanted.  Siibo  Trap  Mfjr.  Co. 
3116  W.  25(h  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Practical  | 
Live  Stock  Books  i 


FOR  SALE 


BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING-Hcnry  .  $2.50 
MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS- 

S locking . .  2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS-Mayo  .  1.75 
PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY 

Day  ....... 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS— 

Harper . 

CHEESE  MAKING- Van  Slyke 
BUTTER  MAKING— PubZow  .  . 

MILK  TESTING-PubZotp  and  Troy 


GUARANTEED  PRICE  LIST 

guarantees  you  more  money  as  the 
market  goes  up;  no  less  if  the  mar¬ 
ket  goes  down. 

GET  MORE  MONEY  FOR 
FURS,  MR.  TRAPPER 

GET  liberal  grading.  Get  prompt  remittance. 
Trappers  all  over  the  North  American  conti¬ 
nent  have  leamed  to  depend  upon  Prouty.  It 
IS  to  yoMr  interest  to  know  us.  When  you  can 
lx  sure  of  absolutely  highest  cash  prices,  why 
delay? 

“GRANDAD  SHIPPED  TO  PROUTY** 
The  Oldest  Fur  House  in  New  York 
Tbe  Fur  Market  of  the  World 

Buyers  are  in  New  York  now,  ready  to  do  their 
buying.  Good  furs  were  never  more  in  demand 
and  Prouty’s  will  continue  this  year  as  always 
to  guarantee  the  highest  prices  for  your  furs. 
We  are  the  oldest  fur  house  in  New  York,  es- 
tebnshed  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  backed 
by  ample  capital  and  tremendous  resources. 

Jnto  our  status.  Ask  your  bank  about  us. 
Talk  to  the  fellows  who  are  sending  us  their 
shipments  regularly.  Then  send  us  your  next 
shipment  and  be  convinced. 

Let  us  Keep  you  Posted  on  Prices 

Get  on  our  mailing  list  free.  Write  for  latest 
Tmce  list.  Send  for  a  supply  of  shipping  tags, 
and  then  USE  THEM! 

J.  L.  PROUTY’S  SONS,  INC., 

Dealers  in  Raw  Furs,  Ginseng  Roots,  and 
Golden  Seal,  etc. 

412  WEST  BROADWAY. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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RAW 

FURS 

Ship  YOURS  to 

HERSKOVITS 

'*  The  House  that 
Sets  the  Pace  ” 

and  be  absolutely  cer. 
tain  of  highest  price!, 

A  few  things  we  do — 

Pay  transportation 
charges. 

Deduct  no  commission. 
Make  immediate  re. 
turns. 

Hold  furs  separate  on 
request.  (Large  Ice 
lant  in  our  own  16-story 
uilding.) 

Write  for  price  List  M 

Albert  Herskovits  &  Son, 

44-50  W.  28thSt. 

New  York 


GET  THE  MOST  MONEY 

FOR  YOUR 

RAW  FURS 
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Additional  on  all  shpiments  ovor  $50.  I 
need  all  your  furs  to  Oil  waiting  orders  and 
will  pay  the  highest  prices  to  get  them. 
Coon,  skunk;  fox,  oppossum;  mink;  musk- 
Q  rat;  wolf  and  al!  others.  Send  shipments  at 
once.  Check  sent  same  day  shipm't  arrives. 

BF  IVI  r*  n  R  1\J  266  SEVENTH  AVE.. 

Ei  new  YORK/  N.  Y. 


HIGHEST  PRICESRa^FurS 


Paid  for  all  kinds  of  ^ 


I  need  large  quantities  of  all 
kinds  of  furs,  and  it  will  nay 
you  to  get  my  price  list. 
I  especially  solicit  fni-s  fi-oin 
all  nortliern  and  central 
sections.  Write  for  my  price 
list  and  shippiniir  taas  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 

P.O.Box  M-2,  East  Liberty,  O. 


&:C0.  «  RAW  FURS 

'<  HANDSOME  SOUVENIR  GIVEN  ON  RECEIPT  OF  FIRST  SHIPMENT 
GET  VOURS  EARLY.  WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST  P 


154-56  W.  27TH  ST., 


He’s  the  man  who  helped  make  New  York  the  world's  Premier  Fur  Market— leader  of  liberal  assortments— Of  high 
prices  —  instant  settle-  Mr.  Pfaelzer  will  help  you  buy  Liberty  Bonds  and  War  Savings  Stamps  by  being  un- 

ments— the  square  deal.  usually  liberal  for  quick  shipments.  He  needs  your  furs.  No  shipment  too  small. 

None  too  large.  His  money  awaits  your  Pelts.  Send  for  Price  List  and  ship  to 

M.  F.  Pfaelzer  &  Co.  Members  _  Raw  Fur_  Merchants*  Ass*n 


115-119  WEST  29TH  STREET  (Desk  17),  NEW  YORK 


■KMas 
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mE  MONEY  for  raw 

On^  anS&B  shipper  alw^s  an  S&B  shipper  because  the 
S&B  poli^z- duarantees  highest  prices,  liberal  assortments, 
mmediate  .returns.  Send  to-day  for  price  list  and  ship  to 

&  Bossak.  Inc  Ne: 


r 


Feed  for  Breeding  and  Fattening  Hogs 

(Continued  from  page  1388) 

meal,  100  lbs. ;  digester  tankage,  10  lbs. 
If  hominy  meal  is  considerably  undersell¬ 
ing  corn  it  can  replace  this  grain  in  the 
ration,  and  if  tankage  is  not  available  use 
15  lbs.  of  peanut  meal  or  15  lbs.  of  oil- 
meal  with  the  corn  or  hominy.  Again, 
oats  when  finely  ground,  can  he  fed  as  a 
protein  carrier,  although  usually  they  are 
very  expensive.  A  good  mixture  would 
be :  Corn,  75  lbs. ;  oatmeal,  20  lbs.,  and 
tankage  or  oilmeal,  5  lbs.  In  addition, 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  should  be  supplied 
if  available ;  _  furthermore,  skim-milk  or 
buttermilk  with  corn  or  'hominy  will  re¬ 
place  the  oilmeal  or  tankage.  A  1.50-lb. 
pig  ought  to  gain  the  next  100  lbs.  in 
about  .50  days.  I  would  give  the  pigs  all 
they  would  clean  up  with  relish  twice 
daily. 


Buying  Foundation  Stock 

I  wish  to  invest  .$1,000  in  purebred 
Holstein  cattle.^  This  is  to  be  foundation 
of  my  herd.  Would  you  buy  one  cow  of 
this  value,  or  would  you  buy  two  cows,  or 
purebred  calves  for  the  amount,  and  take 
chances  of  getting  stock  suitable  for  a 
foundation  herd?  w.  b.  e. 

Pennsylvania. 

Without  previous  experience  in  either 
.selection  or  management  of  cattle,  I  would 
.surely  not  invest  .$1,000  in  any  one  ani¬ 
mal,  nor  in  any  two  animals.  Neither 
would  I  buy  a  group  of  young  stock  unless 
I  was  assured  of  their  identity,  and  of  the 
further  fact  that  their  parents  were  wor¬ 
thy  as  individuals  and  elficient  as  pro¬ 
ducers.  If  you  should  got  say,  10  heifers 
at  .$100  each,  and  half  of  them  would  go 
down  with  the  te.st  or  prove  low  pro¬ 
ducers  at  the  pail,  the  herd  would  be 
rather  expensively  acquired. 

I  would  go  to  some  re.sponsible  breeder, 
tell  him  that  I  wanted  three  choice  cows 
coming  on  with  their  second  calves,  heif¬ 
ers  that  had  proved  their  worth  at  the 
pail  with  their  first  calves,  and  that  were 
traceable  to  well-bred  parents  noted  for 
persistent  production  and  regular  in  their 
reproduction  functions.  In  this  way  one 
is  quite  sure  to  get  started  in  a  way  that 
will  encourage  his  initial  efforts.  Con.sult 
the  most  successful  stockman  in  your  dis¬ 
trict  and  follow  his  best  judgment  when 
it  comes  to  choosing  blood  lines  and  type. 


Milking  Shorthorns 

How  do  milking  Shorthorns  eompai-e 
with  the  Holstein  cows  as  to  capacity  to 
milk,  quality,  maturity  and  food  con¬ 
sumed?  K.  c.  c. 

New  York. 

The  milking  Shorthorn  will  not  yield 
as  much  milk  as  the  Holstein,  but  she 
will  rank  above  the  black  and  white  in 
percentage  of  butter  fat.  It  is  imcom- 
mon  to  find  a  full  herd  of  Holsteins  that 
will  average  3.5  i)er  cent,  and  more  of  the 
milking  Shorthorns  test  above  4  per  cent 
than  go  under  this  figure.  One  is  a  breed 
exclusively  dairy ;  the  other  useful  for 
both  meat  and  milk.  As  for  capacity, 
i.  e.,  ability  to  consume  and  digest  food, 
there  is  little,  if  any,  difference.  Mature 
Shorthorns  often  weigh  1.800  Ihs.,  as 
against  1.400  lbs.  for  Holsteins,  while 
both  breeds  come  into  maturity  at  about 
the  same  age.  As  to  food  consumption, 
both  types  are  good  feeders  and  grazers. 


Holstein  Cattle 

Can  you  tell  me  what  the  leading  strain 
of  Holstein  cattle  is  today?  MTiat  I  Avant 
is  high-testing  milker.s,  registered  stock. 

Maine.  c.  o.  b. 

It  would  be  both  misleading  and  unjust 
to  designate  auy  oue  strain  or  blood  line 
as  the  “leading”  strain  of  Holstein  cattle. 
Opinions  differ,  and  rightly  so,  as  to  tbe 
most  popular  lines  of  breeding,  and  it  is 
not  within  the  sphere  of  this  paper  to 
boost  any  one  family  of  Holsteins,  or  even 
to  attempt  to  designate  individual  breed¬ 
ers  as  especially  entitled  to  patronage. 
The  advertising  columns  .should  he  relied 
upon  to  suggest  responsible  Iireeders  hav¬ 
ing  purebred  stock  for  siile.  Holsteins  are 
not  considered  “high  testers.”  The  bulk 
of  milk  from  black  and  whites  will  test 
about  3  per  cent  butter  fat;  many  cows 
go  below  this  figure,  while  a  few  will  run 
higher.  The  Holsteins  are  noted  for  qiiau- 
tity  production  rather  than  quality  of  the 
product,  and  if  C.  O.  B.  is  desirous  of 
installing  really  high  testers  let  him  turn 
to  either  the  Guernseys  or  the  .Jersey 
breed.  The  secretary  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  at  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
will  gladly  send  a  list  of  breeders  having 
animals  listed  for  sale  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  of  special  interest  to  beginners.  This 
extension  service  is  rendered  gladly  and 
without  cost  to  the  breeders. 


Identifying  Purebred  Cattle 


December  14,  IhlS 

Guernsey  Cattle  Club  requires  that 
sketches  be  made  withiu  30  day.s  of  birth 
and  th.'it  these  sketches  identifying  color 
markings  be  filed  with  the  ciub.  The 
Ilolstein,  as  well  as  the  Ayrshire  associa¬ 
tions,  are  equally  as  insistent.  With  the 
Jerseys  there  are  more  opportunities  for 
substitution,  as  the  animals  are  often 
solid  color,  with  only  tongue  and  switch 
colors  tabulated.  Oue  should  deal  only 
with  responsible  men  and  then  he  verv 
careful  to  go  over  the  sketches  on  the  ped¬ 
igrees  aud  make  sure  that  the  identity  is 
absolute.  Of  course,  where  the  wrong 
anmal  has  been  recorded  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  done  to  safeguard  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  The  breecTer  can  he  crooked  and 
got  away  with  his  goods,*  yet  with  so  many 
checks  on  breeding  records,  transfers  and 
births,  a  relatively  few  will  stoop  to  such 
a  dishonest  practice.  The  practice  of 
tattooing  the  ears  is  growing  in  favor, 
and  should  be  eucouraged.  since  it  is  per¬ 
manent  and  always  easy  of  access  for  rec¬ 
ord  purposes.  After  all.  it  is  hard  to  get 
away  from  the  crook  who  attempts  to  de¬ 
ceive,  and  who  is  willing  to  execute  a 
false  record  for  certification. 

Huplicate  sketches  may  be  obtained 
from  any  of  the  registry  a.ssociations.  and 
should  be  used  very  carefully  as  “checks” 
upon  cattle  handled  by  the  circuit  rider 
or  the  un.scrupulous  dealer.  Ear  tags  are 
ill  suited  for  use,  since  they  loosen  out 
and  aften  become  corroded  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  as  to  make  identity  impos.sible.  First 
look  up  the  man’s  .standing,  then  one  can 
take  it  for  granted  that  his  barn  record.5 
are  of  the  same  general  make-up.  A  few 
crooks  always  flourish  in  practicing  their 
deceits  and  in  peddling  them. 


Pumpkins  for  Swine 

I  have  quite  a  good  many  pumpkins  and 
would  like  to  feed  to  my  pigs.  What  is 
the  host  way,  cook  them  or  feed  raw,  cut 
up?  The  pigs  are  about  three  months 
old,  and  am  going  to  fatten  tliem.  Would 
you  advise  feeding  grain  with  the  pump¬ 
kins?  If  so,  what  kind  and  how  much? 

New  York.  n.  l.  ii. 

Pumpkins  are  not  well  suited  for  feed- 
pigs  12  week.s  old.  If  fed  raw  they 
are  bulky  and  low  in  feeding  value,  and 
contain  as  much  as  90  per  cent  water.  If 
cooked  the_  moisture  content  is  less,  and 
if  mixed  with  some  grain  (corn  aud  tank¬ 
age),  the  ration  would  he  more  nourish¬ 
ing.  I  would  suggest  the  following  com¬ 
bination:  Stewed  pumpkin  pulp.  50  lbs.; 
cornmeal,  25  lbs. ;  digester  tankage,  2  lbs. 
Mix  and  feed  in  such  quantities  as  the 
pigs  will  clean  up  Avith  relish.  The  meal 
should  be  mixed  with  the  tankage  and 
then  stirred  into  the  pulp. 


Mixing  Feeds 

On  page  1078,  under  the  lieadiiur 
“Feeding  a  Brood  Sow,”  you  said  a  good 
ration  would  be  a  mixture  of  coriimefil. 
G  parts, ^  red  dog,  3  parts,  tankage,  one 
part.  You  do  not  say  if  it  is  parts  by 
weight  or  by  measure.  Which  is  it?  I 
have  always  noticed  in  all  formulas  given 
out  either  by  farm  papers  or  even  Govern¬ 
ment  bulletins,  the  measurements  are  iiev- 
ei*.  or  very  seldom,  given  as  per  weight  or 
measure.  The  reader  is  left  to  guess,  and. 
with  feed  like  bran  and  taukage,  there  is 
a  difference  if  the  quantities  are  by  weight 
or  measurement.  g.  L. 

New  Jersey. 

The  ration  referred  to  as  appearing  on 
page  1078,  intended  for  feeding  a  brood 
sow,  Avas  given  in  pounds,  as  are  all  feed 
mixtures  in  this  department.  The  ration 
was :  Cornmeal,  six  parts ;  red  dog  flour, 
three  parts ;  tankage,  one  part.  If  given 
in  this  manner  tbe  feeds  can  he  mixed 
and  the  correct  quantities  fed  as  may  he 
he  suggested  by  the  aniraal’.s  appetite.'  If 
a  mixture  is  giA'en  iu  .straight  pounds 
many  are  apt  to  take  this  as  a  daily  ra¬ 
tion,  rather  than  as  a  suitable  mixture. 


Ration  for  Breeding  Ewes 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  of 
grain  for  ewes  raising  hot-house  lambs? 
Our  fodder  consists  of  corn  silage  and 
clover  hay.  g.  c.  e. 

Ncav  York. 

A  flock  of  CAves  producing  hot-house 
lambs  should  be  well  fed  in  oi'der  that  the 
lambs  may  be  supplied  generously  Avith 
nur.se  milk.  If  silage  is  fed  it  should  be 
mixed  Avith  the  hay,  aud  not  more  than 
tAvo  pounds  fed  per  eAA-e  per  day.  Eqiiiil 
parts  of  silage  and  clover  hay  make  a 
useful  mixture  and  should  he  supplement¬ 
ed  with  a  grain  ration  mixed  as  folloAvs  : 
Whole  oats,  40  lbs. ;  Avbeat  bran,  20  lbs. ; 
cracked  or  shelled  corn,  30  lbs.,  and  oil¬ 
meal,  10  lbs.  A  300-lb.  ewe  should  be  fed 
from  one  to  1%  lbs.  of  this  grain  per  day 
in  addition  to  the  silage  and  clover  hay. 
Some  clover  hay  may  be  fed  in  addition  to 
that  mixed  with  the  silage. 


How  can  I  tell  whether  the  cows  that 
are  being  sold  to  me  are  purebred  and 
registered,  or  if  papers  shoAving  the  coavs 
are  registered  are  given  with  the  sale, 
hoAV  can  I  tell  that  those  are  the  cows 
and  not  inferior  ones  substituted  in  their 
place?  r.  M. 

Connecticut. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  “papers  not 
to  fit  the  cow,”  as  readers  of  this  paper 
well  know  who  may  recall  the  famous 
Dawley  controversy.  The  registry  asso¬ 
ciations  require  sketches  where  color 
markings  are  discernible,  but  A\'ith  solid- 
colored  animals  one  has  to  rely  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  breeder.  The  American 


“When  did  Moses  live?”  asked  the 
teacher.  The  class  was  silent,  so  the 
teacher  said :  “Open  your  bo6ks  and  read 
the  page  about  Moses.  What  does  it  say 
there?”  After  a  pause  a  boy  replied,  “It 
says  Moses,  4000  B.  C.”  “Then  why  didn’t 
you  knoAv  when  Moses  lived?”  demanded 
the  teacher.  “Well,  sir,”  said  the  boy,  “I 
thought  that  was  his  telephone  number.” 
— Melhourne  Leader. 

Caller:  “How  is  your  ueAv  office  boy 
getting  along  these  days?”  Business  Man  : 
“Oh,  fine ;  he’s  got  things  so  mixed  up 
noAv  that  I  couldn’t  do  Avithout  him.” — 
London  Tid-Bits. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  5,  1918. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current 
trade  here : 

MILK. 

Price  to  producers  in  loO-mile  zone 
from  New  York  for  3  per  cent  milk  is 
$4.06  per  100  lbs.  Retail  prices  at  New 
York  ar^ :  Grade  A,  bottled,  19,  cents ; 
grade  B,  bottled,  17  cents;  loose  milk  to 
stores,  1314  cents,  loose  milk  by  stores, 
14  cents. 

BT'TTER. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  68  @  69 

Good  to  Choice  .  65  ®  67 

Lower  Grades .  54  f®  59 

City  made .  41  &  45 

Packing  Stock .  49  @  42 

Process  .  44  &  52 

CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  36  1»  37 

Good  to  choice .  34  &  35 

Lower  grades .  30  @  32 

Skims,  best .  27  &  28 

Fair  to  good .  18  ®  24 

EGGS. 

White,  nearby,  Choice  to  fancy .  94  ®  95 

Medium  to  good. .  82  &  90 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  76  &  80 

Common  to  good .  65  &  70 

Gathered,  best,  white .  88  92 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  70  &  75 

Lower  grades .  44  &  50 

Store  ge .  42  &  51 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Natlre  Steers . 13  00  @17  50 

Bulls  .  6  00  @10  00 

Cows  .  4  00  @8  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . .15  00  @2100 

Culls .  8  00  @12  00 

Hogs . 16  50  @18  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  6  00  @9.50 

Lambs  . 13,50  @14  75 


DRESSED  3IE.ATS. 


Calves,  choice . 28  @  29 

Common  to  good .  23  @  27 

Pigs .  23  @  26 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  .  8  00  @12  00 

DRESSED  POtlLTRY. 

Turkeys,  best .  42  ®  44 

Medium  to  good .  28  @  40 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb .  48  @  ,50 

Fair  to  Good .  34  @  45 

Fowls .  30  @  35 

Roosters . 25  @  26 

Spring  Ducks .  40  @  42 

Rqnabs.  doz .  2  00  @8,50 

Rabbits,  pair .  35  ®  75 


BEANS, 


Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea . 

Medium  ..  . 

California,  small  white. 

Bed  Kidney . 

Lima,  California . 


10  00  @12  50 
9  00  @10.50 
9  00  @10  00 
10  00  @10  75 
9  25  @11  75 
12  75  @13  00 


FRUITS. 

Apples— Baldwin,  bbl . 

York  Imperial  . 

Ben  Davis . 

King  . 

;  Spitzenburg . 

Hubbardston . 

Gano  . 

McIntosh . 

Pears.  KielTer,  bbl . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 


4  00  @  6  50 
4  00  @  7  00 

3  00  @  4  00 

4  00  @  6  50 
4  00  @  7  00 
4  00  @5  00 
3  50  @  4  50 
6  00  @10  00 
6  00  @  9  00 
9  00  @15  00 


NUTS. 


Black  Walnuts,  bu .  2  25  @  2  50 

Hickory  nuts,  bu .  3  Oil  @  6  00 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes— L.  I.,  bbl .  4  75  ®  5  20 

State,  180  lbs .  3  90  @  4  25 

Maine,  180  lbs .  4  25  @  4  65 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  4  00  @  6  50 

Beets,  bbl .  2  50  @  3  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  150  @  175 

Cabbage,  ton . 1000  @25  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl,  basket .  1  00  ®  3,50 

Onions.  100  lbs .  1  25  @  2  25 

String  Beans  bu .  1,50  @5  00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl, .  1  00  @  1  50 

Lima  Beans  bu  .  3  50  @  6  00 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  1  50  @  6  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  @  4  00 

Spinacn,  bbl  .  75  @1,50 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  1  50  @  1  78 

Parsnips,  bbl  .  2.50  @  3  00 

Salsify.  100  bunches .  4  00  @6  00 

Kale,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 


HAT  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  36  00  @37  00 

No.  2 . 32  00  @35  00 

No.  3  . 27  00  @30  00 

Clover  mixed . 24  00  @30  00 

Straw,  Bye . 17  00  @18  00 


GRAIN. 

Following  are  the  Government  iirices 
on  No.  2  red  wheat  at  various  markets: 
New  York.  $2.37 3,4  ;  Chicago,  $2.23;  St. 
Loui.s,  ,$2.21.  No.  3  Y^ellow  corn  at  New 
York.  $1.65;  Chicago,  $1.45.  Oats,  No. 
3  white.  New  York,  84c;  rye,  ,$1.75. 
I’ractically  no  sale  for  buckwheat  grain 
here.  Producing  points  in  I’eunsylvania 
and  New  Y'ork  report  buckwheat  as  sell¬ 
ing  from  $3.50  to  .$4  per  100  lbs.  Buck¬ 
wheat  flour  at  New  York  wholesales 
around  $6.50.  Sunfiower  seed  wholesales 
at  $6  to  $10  per  100  lbs. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of 
good  quality  and  the  buying  opportunities 
of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popula¬ 
tion  : 


Butter — Best  prints  . 73  to  76c 

Tub,  choice  . 68  to  72c 

Medium  to  good . 55  to  65c 

Cheese  . 40  to  45c 

Egg.s — Best  nearby . 95c  to  $1.00 

Gathered,  good  to  choice.... 70  to  S5c 

Potatoes,  lb.  . . .  3  to  4c 

Cabbage,  head  . 10  to  15c 

Lettuce,  head  . 5  to  10c 

Onions,  Ih . 4  to  5c 

Dressed  fowls,  lb . 35  to  45c 

Chickens,  lb . 40  to  4.5e 

Turkeys,  lb . 45  to  4Se 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb . 42  to  48c 

Apples,  doz . 30  to  60c 


7^  RURAL  N 
Philadelphia  Markets 

BTTTTER. 

Best  creamery  prints.  73  to  74e;  tub, 
choice,  69  to  70e;  packing  stock,  40  to 
43c. 

FGGS. 

Nearby  choice,  76  to  7Sc;  gathered, 
best,  70  to  72c ;  lower  grades,  55  to  65e. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowds,  2,®  to  32c;  chickens,  26  to  .32e; 
roosters,  20  to  21c ;  ducks,  28  to  .35c ; 
guineas,  pair,  7oc  to  $1.10. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys.  .38  to  40c;  chickens,  35  to 
44c;  fowls,  .34  to  37c;  roosters,  27c; 
ducks,  Spring,  38  to  42c ;  squabs,  doz.,  $6 
to  $8.25. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4  to  $6.25 ;  cranberries, 
bbl.,  $9  to  $14. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  No.  1.  bbl.,  $3  to  $3.75;  %- 
bu.  bkt.,  40  to  90c ;  sweet  potatoes,  bbl., 
$3  to  $5;  cabbage,  ton,  $15  to  $30; 
onions,  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $1.60. 


EW-YO  RKER 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  .$33  to  $.34 ;  No.  2,  $31  to 
.$.32;  No.  3,  $25  to  $26;  clover  mixed, 
.$25  to  $31.  Straw,  rye,  $16  to  .$19 ;  oat 
and  wheat,  $14  to  $16. 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Dec.  12 — North  Carolina  Hereford  Cat¬ 
tle  Breeders’  Association,  Charlotte,  N. 
C. ;  ,T.  H.  Rogers,  secretary. 

Feb.  4-5,  1919 — Holsteins.  Pure-bred 

Live  Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brattleboi’o,  Vt. 

April  1-2,  1919 — Holsteins.  Pure-bred 
Live  Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Jan.  8-10,  1919  —  Ohio  Shorthorn 

Breeders’  Association,  Shorthorns,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio ;  P.  G.  Ross,  sale  manager. 

Feb.  18-21,  1919 — Shorthorn  Congress 
Show^  and  Sale,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  F.  W. 
Harding,  manager. 

March  7,  1919 — W.  C.  McGavock,  Du- 
roc- Jerseys ;  Mt.  Pulaski,  Ill. 


Packing  Butter  for  Winter 

Mrs.  S.  C.,  who  asks  for  information 
on  page  1200,  is  advised  to  wash  her 


butter  made  from  sour  cream  thoroughly, 
and  salt  one  ounce  to  the  pound.  Then 
pack  in  jars  now  used  for  anything  but 
butter,  or  new  wooden  tubs  that  have 
been  thoroughly  soaked  with  brine,  leav¬ 
ing  about  an  jnch  space  on  top.  Cover 
with  cloth  and  then  fill  with  salt  slightly 
moistened,  and  keep  in  a  cool  cellar.  She 
will  have  no  trouble  in  keeping  butter  all 
AVinter.  I  have  kept  it  a  year  and  con¬ 
sider  the  flavor  of  butter  made  from  sour 
cream  much  better  than  that  made  from 
sweet.  L. 

Pawling,  N.  Y, 

I  quite  agree  with  you  that  most  people 
prefer  a  high-flavored  butter  to  that  made 
from  sweet  cream.  If  one  is  careful  in 
caring  for  their  cream,  and  it  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  too  sour,  butter  can  be  made 
that  will  stand  up  well.  The  pasteurized 
sweet-cream  butter  has  excellent  keeping 
qualities,  and  one’s  choice  would  depend 
on  the  particular  type  of  butter  preferred. 
One  of  the  essentials  in  making  the  sour- 
cream  butter  is  certainly  washing  the 
butter  well,  as  you  mention.  ii.  F.  J. 


NOTE;  Skimmed  milk  is  a  dairy  by-product.  Vast  quantities  of  it  are  either  fed 
to  live  stock  or  wasted.  The  opening  of  a  new  market  for  skimmed  milk  is  of 
real  importance  to  the  entire  Dairy  Industry  of  the  United  States.  The  facts  set 
forth  below  deserve  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  farm  people  of  America, 
and  of  all  Agricultural  Extension  Workers* 


HEBE 


and  the  new  market  for  a  dairy  by-product 


The  ntilization  of  by-products  is  a 
inatter  of  first  importance  to  prac¬ 
tically  all  lines  of  commercial  enter¬ 
prise. 

Until  recent  years  by-products  were 
generally  wasted  as  useless.  Cotton¬ 
seed  for  instance  was  either  dumped 
or  burned — gluten  was  discarded  by 
starch  making  industries— now  both 
are  valuable  stock  feeds  and  have 
many  other  uses  —  gasoline  was  a 
waste  product  of  the  kerosene  re¬ 
fineries — coal  tar,  now  the  base  of 
many  valuable  products,  was  a  nuis¬ 
ance  to  the  gas  plants— and  there 
are  scores  of  other  instances  where 
waste  has  been  turned  into  profit. 

Economists  tell  us  were 
it  not  for  the  utilization 
of  by-products  our  whole 
economic  structure  would 
be  seriously  impaired. 

Skimmed  milk  is  a  dairy 
by-product  heretofore 
largely  used  as  a  feed  for 
stock,  or  else  wasted. 

Thanks  to  scientific  minds, 
processes  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  for  utilizing 
skimmed  milk  as  a  human 


T.  B%  mtant  M 
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food  by  perfectly  combining  with  it 
refined,  edible  cocoanut  fat,  which 
restores  in  large  measure  the  food 
value  of  the  animal  fat  which  has 
been  extracted— the  result  is  a  palat¬ 
able,  nutritious  food  product,  marketed 
under  the  trade  name  HEBE. 

Hebe  is  properly  and  plainly  labeled 
and  sold  for  just  what  it  is — “a  com¬ 
pound  of  evaporated  skimmed  milk 
and  vegetable  fat.”  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  principally  for  cooking,  bak¬ 
ing  and  for  coffee  and  its  use  for  these 
purposes  fills  an  economic  need.  Hebe 
is  a  licensed  product  and  its  profits 
are  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
U.  S.  Government. 

Through  Hebe,  skimmed 
milk  is  lifted  from  its  sta¬ 
tus  as  a  feed  for  stock  and 
dignified  by  recognition 
as  a  food  for  human  kind. 
Hebe  thus  opens  to  the 
dairying  industry  a  new 
and  more  important 
market  for  its  great  by¬ 
product,  skimmed  milk — 
which  is  a  matter  of 
primary  importance  to 
all  farm  people. 


A  booklet  telling  the  interesting  story  of  Hebe  and  its  value  to  the 
dairy  industry  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  Address  The  Hebe 
Company, 32 12  Consumers  Building,  Chicago. 


THE  HEBE  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


SEATTLE 
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BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 
16.00%  Phosphoric  Acid  7.00%  Barium  Sulphide 

Barium-Pliosphale  if?  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  salt  of  barium  and 
phosphate  of  lime. 

Every  farmer  knows  that,  so  long  as  he  can 

GROW  CLOVER 

he  can  grow  any  other  crop,  and  the  converse  is  also  true,  that  where 
clover  persistently  refuses  to  grow,  owing  to  acid  soil  conditions, 
then  other  crops  must  steadily  deteriorate. 

Barium-Phosphate  in  addition  to  supplying  phosphorus  in  a  most 
desirable  form 

SWEETENS  THE  SOIL  AND  INSURES  A  GOOD  STAND  OF  CLOVER 

without  the  use  of  lime,  which  should  alway.s  be  used  liberally  when 
Acid  Pho.sphate  is  applied. 

Used  with  manure  or  plowed  under  with  green  crops  Barium- 
Phosphate  alone  will  produce  most  satisfactory  yields  and  builds 
up  the  fertilitj’^  of  your  farm. 

It  will  pay  you  to  Avrite  for  our  book 

“PHOSPHORUS— THE  MASTER  KEY  TO 
PERMANENT  AGRICULTURE” 

which  describes  Barium-Phosphate  and  its  uses. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 

ADDRESS  INQUIRIES  TO  FERTILIZER  DEPT.  GRAFTON.  MASS. 


Grow  Two  Hogs 
At  The  Cost  Of  One 

by  adding  to  your  grain  ration  ten  per  cent,  of 

REICHARD’S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

This  statement  is  based  on  information  contained  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  411,  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  which  shows  that  DIGESTER  TANKAGE  when  added  to  a  grain 
ration  SAVES  49%  in  food  cost  of  growing  hogs. 

Don’t  fear  low  priced  hogs  and  over  production,  because  Great  Britain  has  lost  25^ 

of  her  hogs,  France  49%,  Italy  12J^  %,  etc.  America 
must  mal^e  up  this  shortage.  Hence  high-priced  pork 
will  continue  for  some  time. 

REICHARD’S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE  is  the  best  on  the  market.  It 
is  made  from  selected  materials,  is  uniformly  sweet  and  brings  results. 
Use  it  and  you  will  surely  REDUCE  your  COST  of  production  and 
INCREASE  your  PROFITS. 

Demand  it  from  i/oar  dealer  by  name — refuse  subslUuies.  Write 
us  today  for  free  hog  booklet,  samples  and  prices  of  tankage. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD 

1 5  w.  Lawrence  SL  Allentown.  Pa« 


fSCbidsaday 

OneManLo^Sanv 

Strang,  Simple,  Dependable.  A  Fuel  maker 
and  work  saver.  Cuts  any  size  lofirs  into  any  lengrths. 
Easy  to  move  from  log  to  log  and  from  cut  to  cat* 

OTTAWA 

ENGINE  LOG-SAW 

Does  the  work  of  10  men.  Makes  wood  sawing 
easy  and  profitable.  When  not  sawing;  wood  use 
as  portable  engine  for  pumping  water  and  on 

...  OTTAWA  MFC.  CO. 

•98  King  Street, 
Ottawa, 
Kanaaa. 


other  power  jobs. 
Saw  blade  easily 
removed.  Write 
for  our  low  price. 

FULLY 
GUAR. 

ANTEED 


SAW  WOOD 
NOW 


WOOD  IS  SCARCE 

ALL' SIZES  'Vy  f  and  PRICES  HIGH 

tow  PRICES 

More  for  your  money  at  Home.  A  better  built  and 
more  durable  engine.  Shipment  from  stock  m  New 
York  City.  Repairs  from  stock  in  New  Vork  City. 
In  these  days  of  slow  freight,  buy  where  you  get 
Quick  service.  We  make  saw  outfits  or  engines  and 
separate  saw  benches  or  engines  only.  Tliey  use  both 
gasoline  and  kerosene.  Wood  now  brings  high  pnees 
and  Quick  purchasers.  Got  catalog  telling  you  about 
our  engines.  It's  free.  Quick  action  saves  you  money. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


Your  Ford 

made  into  a  12  to  14 
Horse  Power  Port¬ 
able  Farm  Engine  in 
a  few  minutes  time. 

Has  an  auxiliary 
cooling  fan  and  is 
connected  direct  to 
engine.  No  wear  on 
car  or  tires.  Saws 
wood,  grinds  feed, 
fills  silos,  husks  corn 
and  a  thousand  other 
things. 

THE  PERFECTION  BELT  POWER  ATTACHMENT 

has  a  clutch  pulley  in  front  and  in  line  with  the  car  making  it  so  easy  to 
line  up  anywhere  with  the  machine  you  want  to  drive.  Better  and  more 
economical  than  a  gasoline  engine.  Ask  us  about  it. 

THE  ASHLAND  PRODUCTS  CO. 

50  Virginia  Avenue  ASHLAND,  OHIO 


Moldy  Silage;  Nutrient  Values 

We  had  a  new  silo  built  this  Fall.  I 
expected  the  silo  to  be  complete  by  the 
middle  of  September ;  instead  it  was  Oc¬ 
tober.  My  corn  was  cut  for  September; 
by  the  time  I  got  it  in  the  silo  it  was  on 
the  dry  side,  with  good  ears  of  corn.  The 
roof  was  not  on  the  silo  when  we  started 
to  fill.  When  I  started  to  nee  it  I  found 
it  all  molded,  in  such  a  condition  that  the 
cows  will  hardly  take  it.  I  am  afraid  it 
will  put  them  off  their  milk.  I  have  only 
four  cows.  The  silo  is  20  by  10  feet,  too 
large  for  the  number  of  cows,  but  I  did 
not  fill  it  up  to  the  top.  Up  to  present 
time  I  have  taken  out  about  four  feet  of 
silage  and  it  is  still  molded.  It  was 
packed  well  when  filling  it  and  kept  the 
water  hose  going  all  the  time.  I  w’ould 
like  your  advice  about  it.  I  am  afraid 
it  is  all  gone.  I  always  like  to  fill  the 
silo  when  the  corn  is  good  and  green.  If 
I  keep  throwing  out  so  much  every  day 
do  you  think  it  would  get  better  lower 
down  in  the  silo? 

How  do  you  read  the  following  table? 

Carbo- 


TV/ten  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a,  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Amt. 

P't’n 

hyd’tes 

Fat 

Lbs. 

Ubs. 

Tvbs. 

Lbs. 

Corn . 

10 

0.71 

3.78 

0.18 

Corn  silage  .... 

32 

.40. 

4.54 

.22 

(^orn  ground  .  .  . 

3 

.24 

2.01 

.13 

Barley  ground .  . 

2 

.17 

1.31 

.03 

Oats  ground  . .  . 

5 

2.51 

.10 

Nutrients  provided 

2.05 

14.15 

0.75 

Nuti'ients  required 

2.21 

14.12 

.71 

What  I  want  to  know  is  what  0.71 
lbs.  protein  mean,  the  same  with  0.18 
lbs.  fat,  and  so  on.  Is  it  18  parts  of  a  lb. 
of  fat  and  71  parts  of  a  lb.  protein? 

New  Jersey.  w.  c. 

1.  The  moldy  silage  is  certainly  unfit 
for  use.  Your  only  hope  is  that  a  little 
deeper  down  the  silage  may  have  packed 
firmly  enough  to  have  excluded  the  air 
so  that  it  did  not  mold.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  cut  the  dry  corn  a  little 
finer.  Possibly  some  more  water  and 
more  treading  in  the  silo  would  have 
Imlped. 

2.  All  feeds  contain  the  nutrients,  pro¬ 

tein,  carbohydrates  and  fat.  A  certain 
per  cent  of  these  nutrients  is  digested 
when  consumed  by  the  animal.  Clover 
hay,  for  example,  contains  according  to 
figures  you  give  7.1  lbs.  of  digestible  pro¬ 
tein,  87.8  lbs.  of  carbohydrates  and  1.8 
lbs.  of  fat  in  every  100  lbs.  This  makes 
a  total  of  40.7  lbs.  The  remaining  53.3i 
lbs.  is  moisture,  mineral  matter,  and  the 
indigestible  protein  of  the  feed.  The 
figures  you  present  are  obtained  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  table  showing  the  pounds,  or 
in  other  words,  the  per  cent  of  the  nu¬ 
trients  available  in  100  lbs.  of  the  various 
feeds,  and  multiplying  this  factor  by  the 
ainoimt  of  the  feed  used  in  the  ration. 
Hence,  in  case  of  the  clover  hay  10  x  .071 
equals  .71  lbs.  protein.  10  x  .378  equals 
3.78  lbs.  carbohydrates  and  10  x  .018 
equals  .18  lbs.  fat.  H.  F.  j. 


Hard  Churning 


I  had  two  cows,  one  I  just  bought.  The 
first  churning  since  I  got  the  new  cow 
we  could  not  get  any  butter.  We  churned 
for  6^2  hours.  The  cream  foamed  up  to 
twice  as  much  as  we  put  in  the  churn. 
The  new  cow  will  be  fresh  shortly,  and 
the  other  in  March.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
reason?  We  keep  milk  in  cellar. 

Bigler,  Pa.  o.  t.  n. 

Tour  difficulty  in  churning  is  due  to  a 
combination  of  circumstances.  First, 
your  cows  ai'C  both  advauced  in  lactation 
and  cream  from  their  milk  naturally 
churns  with  more  difficulty  than  when 
cows  are  fresh.  Second,  judging  from 
foaming  you  mention,  the  cresim  was 
sweet  when  churned,  and  jiossibly  the 
temperature  a  little  low.  Try  lotting 
cream  sour  so  as  to  make  it  have  a  sour 
taste,  and  then  churn  at  a  little  higher 
temperature.  If  this  does  not  bring  it, 
keep  cream  sweet  until  day  before  Churn¬ 
ing.  tlien  pasteurize  it  by  setting  cream 
pail  in  vessel  of  hot  water  over  the  fire, 
heating  cream  to  145  degrees  F.,  and 
holding  there  for  30  minutes.  The  cream 
is  then  cooled  to  5(5  to  00.  held  a  few 
hours,  preferably  overnight,  and  churned. 
The  cream  should  be  stirred  frequently 
during  the  heating  and  cooling  processes. 
The  latter  method  will  make  you  a  mild- 
flavored  butter  of  good  keejiing  qualities. 

ir.  L.  J. 


regard  to  care  and  diet  will  be  most  wel¬ 
come.  B.  M.  F. 

Ohio. 

I  believe  your  cow  would  eat  more 
roughage.  Give  her  Alfalfa  hay  in  early 
forenoon  and  then  about  4  p.  m.  Feed 
cornstalks  at  noon  and  give  cow  a  few 
after  supper.  In  order  to  maintain  her 
milk  flow  of  about  two  gallons  per  day 
she  ought  to  be  getting  at  least  three  to 
four  pounds  of  grain  daily.  Take  KX) 
pounds  hominy  feed,  100  pounds  bran  and 
1()0  pounds  linseed  oil  meal  and  dump 
into  a  pile  on  the  barn  floor.  Add  three 
pounds  coarse  fine  salt.  Shovel  pile  over 
two  or  three  times  to  mix  well.  Give  cow 
one  and  one-half  to  two  quarts  of  this 
mixture,  morning  and  evening.  I  note 
you  mention  milk  is  strong  at  times. 
This  frequently  happens  when  one  cow  is 
kept  w'hen  cow  is  in  advanced  lactation 
and  on  dry  feed  entirely.  The  oil  meal 
and  bran  in  the  mixture  will  help  over¬ 
come  this.  H.  F.  J. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Periodic  Ophthalmia 

I  have  a  mule  eight  years  old  that  is 
nearly  blind.  ETe  can  only  see  a  little  out 
of  one  eye.  He  has  been  troubled  for 
several  yeai-s.  At  times  he  cannot  see 
at  all,  and  then  he  gets  better,  but  now 
he  can  see  but  very  little  and  does  not 
improve.  His  eye  has  a  blue  look  and 
one  cannot  .see  the  pupil.  Can  you  tell 
mo  what  to  do  for  him,  as  he  is  a  very 
fine  mule?  j.  F.  c. 

Texas. 

The  mule  is  afflicted  with  peidodic  (or 
recurrent  1  ophthalmia  ("moon  blind¬ 
ness”)  and  it  is  incurable  and  will 
eventually  cause  blindness  of  one  or  both 
eyes  from  cataract.  If  taken  at  its  start 
blindness  may  be  retarded  somewhat  by 
giving  a  dram  of  iodide  of  potash  in  the 
drinking  water  for  10  days  at  times  of 
attack  and  at  such  times  keeping  the  eyes 
covered  with  a  soft  cloth  to  be  kept  wet 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid. 

A.  8.  A. 


Cleansing  Horse’s  Blood 

Will  you  give  a  remedy  to  cleanse  a 
horde’s  blood  ?  M.  G. 

If  you  care  to  describe  the  symptoms 
of  any  ailment  affecting  your  horse  we 
shall  be  glad  to  prescribe  appropriate 
treatment.  It  is  impossible  to  “cleanse 
a  horse’s  blood.”  Good  feeding,  pure 
water,  care,  .sanitary  stabling  and  daily 
exercise  by  keeping  the  skin  and  excretory 
organs  active  and  causing  normal  circula¬ 
tion  of  blood  lead  to  it.s  purification  in 
the  lungs.  Drugs  need  only  be  given  when 
some  ailment  is  present  and  it  should  be 
prescribed  by  a  qualified  veterinarian 
after  he  has  made  a  careful  examination. 

A.  8.  A. 


Mange  in  Cat 

('an  you  tell  how  to  cure  the  mange  on 
cats?  I  have  tried  a  dip  and  disinfectant, 
hut  it  does  no  good.  i.  a. 

West  Virginia. 

Do  not  use  dip  or  carbolic  preparations 
on  a  cat.  They  are  liable  to  cause  death. 
Wash  the  cat  perfectly  clean  and  when 
dry  rub  sulphur  ointment  into  the  af¬ 
fected  iiarts  of  the  skin.  Repeat  the  ap- 
jilication  every  third  day  for  two  weeks 
and  then  wash  again.  Afterward  go  on 
using  the  ointment  if  seen  to  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Let  the  cat  live  outdoors  as  much 
as  possible  and  find  its  own  living. 

A.  8.  A. 


Ration  for  Feeding  Cow 

Will  you  suggest  a  balanced  ration  for 
our  family  Jersey?  She  bad  her  first  calf 
last  December  and  will  be  fi'esh  again 
late  in  March ;  refuses  grain  during  the 
pasture  soa.son.  When  put  on  Winter 
diet  she  droi)i)ed  oil'  two  quarts  on  the 
night  yield ;  had  been  giving  one  gallon 
each  milking.  She  gets  one  quart  of 
hominy  meal  and  some  Alfalfa  hay  in  the 
morning  and  some  corn  fodder  and  Alfalfa 
at  night,  often  eats  some  of  her  rye  .straw 
bed.  I  give  a  handful  of  oilmeal  three 
times  a  week.  We  have  only  Alfalfa  hay, 
rye  straw  and  corn  fodder,  so  buy  all  our 
grain.  She  is  easily  kept  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  so  am  anxious  not  to  get  her  too 
fat.  The  milk  is  quite  rich  and  has  a 
tendency  frequently  to  become  strong  on 
dry  feed.  As  this  is  the  first  cow  I 
ever  had  the  care  of,  any  suggestions  in 


Colic 

A  long  time  ago  I  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
a  good  old  cure  for  horse  colic,  and  would 
like  you  to  give  me  the  proper  propor¬ 
tions  of  mixing.  You  say  that  old  remedy 
is  linseed  oil  and  mix  vomica.  Can  you 
give  the  proper  proportions  of  each? 

Uennsylvauia.  c.  L.  ii. 

We  do  not  recollect  prescribing  the 
medicine  yon  refer  to,  but  a  mixture  of 
one  to  two  ounces  of  turpentine  and  one 
dram  of  fluid  extract  of  mix  vomica 
shaken  up  in  one  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil 
and  given  slowly  and  carefully  by  way  of 
the  mouth  (not  the  nostrils)  would  he 
excellent  for  flatulent  (“wind”)  colic. 
It  would  be  better,  however,  for  you  to 
give  us  a  detailed  descriptiou  of  the 
symptoms  of  an  attack  of  colic  such  as 
your  horses  have  had,  and  also  particulars 
as  to  the  feeds  you  give  and  the  way  in 
which  you  feed.  There  are  several  forms 
of  colic,  each  requiring  different  treat¬ 
ment  .and  most  of  them  preventable  liy 
proper  care  and  feeding.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  cannot  employ  a  com¬ 
petent  veterinai'ian,  for  of  course  it  is 
best  to  call  one  in  immediately  in  a  case 
of  colic  which  may  quickly  prove  fatal 
unless  relieved.  a.  s.  a. 


A  signal  corps  officer  tells  of  overhear¬ 
ing  the  following  ;  Inquisitive  Visitor  ; 
“IIow  much  do  you  boys  receive?”  Bright 
Buck :  “Thirty  dollars  a  day — once  a 
month,  ma’am.” — Boffton  Tvov.^cripf. 
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Don’t  Sell 


Your  Hogs 


Save  a  few  and  be  sure  of  ^od  meat  for  your 
own  use  when  wanted.  You  can  do  it  easily  with 
the  National  Giant  Smoke  House.  This  wonderful 
Smoko  House  is  portable,  can  be  taken  into  base* 
ment  or  kitchen  and  operated  same  as  a  6tove**or 
on  the  back  porch,  or  in  the  yard— anywhere. 

Operates  on  sawdust  and  cobs,  and  little  hickory 
bark  for  seasoning.  Gives  you  better,  sweeter, 
cheaper  meat  than  you've  ever  had  before.  Hund* 
reds  muse  all  over  U.  S.,  Canada, Cuba,  S.  America. 

A  5-YEARS*  SUCCESS 

Positively  the  best  way  of  Bmokingrhams,  bacon, 
BausaKes.  Made  in  3  sizes.  Guarauteed. 

After  emoking:  meats,  use  for  Store 
house.  Absolutely  busr  and  mite  proof. 
Keeps  meat  sweet  all  summer.  Worth  its 
price  many  times— for  this  feature  alone. 

GET  FREE  BOOK 

Learn  all  about  this  wonderful 
new  way  of  smokingr  meat.  Book 
tells  when  to  butcher,  about  stor¬ 
age,  how  smoke  bouse  operates, 
etc.  Also  gives  prize-winning 
recipes  for  curing  Hama,  Bacon, 

Sausages  at  home.  Write  for 
book,  get  low  prices  today,  sure. 

Portable  Elevator  Mfg.  Co. 

263  McCItm  St., Bloomington, lU. 


IIBERTY  MARVEL 

Oil'Burmn^  BROODER 


Blue  Flame  Wickless 
Oil  Heated  Colony  Brooder 

Automatic  Regulation 
The  Liberty  Marvel  is  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  emer¬ 
gency  in  the  existing  coal 
crisis. 

Change  Your  Coal 
Burner  Into  a 
Liberty  Oil  Brooder 

Big 

saving 
in 

operating 
expense. 

Brooding  ' 

50  i 

to  ' 

1000 

chicks  _ _ _ _ 

Perfect  satis- 


for  less  than  6c  per  day.  _ _ 

faction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send 
for  circular  on  "Scientific  Brooding.” 

Liberty  Stove  Co.pMUdX‘M.‘®r... 


TfaeExtraEggs 

will  soon  pay  for  one  of  these 

Automatic 
Self. 
Heatiog 
Poultry 
Fountains 
and  Heaters 

Koeps  water  at  the 
right  temperature 
day  and  nigntin  the 

^  coldeat  weather  and 

^  rwiu^B  Ie».  tlMn  a  quart  of  oil  ■  week.  Made  of  Galvan- 
/’ized  Stool.  A  lone  felt  want  Bupplied.  Every  Bon-Houoe 
M  ro-ds  ono.  Mc«  of  1  Heater  gallon  A.itomatio  Foim- 
■  tain  KOW'pr  write  for  Circular 

I  Agcnla  t.u  li,  Hiocy.  Wrilt  Itr  OHtr. 

Ic.  A,  $.  FOBOE  WORKS.  SARAHAC,  MICHIOAII 


SIAQS  140- Egg  Champion 

lU  Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Doume  Walls  Fibre  Board, 
Self  Reeulated.  With  S6.35  Hot-Water  t40-Chick  Brooder. 
BS£=2L.both  only  $1S.9S.  Freiglit 
Prcpalo  E.  of  Rockies, 
iir  1  MKtCuarantced.  My  Spe* 

It  in  "Trill  Offers  proiHde 

ways  to  make  extra 
money.  Order  now  or 
write  today  for  my 
Free  book,  **Hatcninc  ,  _ 

_  Facts**— It  tells  all.  Jim  Boban.  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48,  Racine,  Wis. 

Chickens  Sick? — Use  Germozone 

Koup,  colds,  bowel  troubles,  sore  head,  limber  neck,  etc. 
At  dealei's  or  postpaid  75  cts.  with  5  book  Poultry  Library. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  463,  OMAHA.  NEB. 

I  Practical 
I  Live  Stock  Books 

i  FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  ^ 

g  FEEDS  AND  FEEDING-Henry  .  $2.50 

^  MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS— 
g  Stocking . 2.00 

^  DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— Mayo  .  1.75 

g  PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY 
Oay . . 

•2  BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS— 

^  Harper . 1.50  g 

&'  CHEESE  MAKING-Van  Slyke  .  1.75 
BUTTER  MAKING-PuhZoio  .  .  .60  » 

MILK  TESTING — Publow  and  Troy  .60 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  Vineland  contest  is  now  in  its  third 
year.  Itelow  is  the  record  for  week  end¬ 
ing  November  2S,  and  full  records  for  the 
year. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Otto  C.  Luhrs,  N.  J . 

C.  N,  Myers,  Pa . 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N,  J . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  O.  Ward,  Me . 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  I . 


1st  yr.  Week 

Total 

19.56 

42 

98 

1.548 

0 

0 

1474 

18 

30 

1689 

19 

48 

144,9 

40 

114 

1199 

11 

34 

1459 

13 

18 

1867 

16 

41 

ROCKS 

1635 

22 

43 

1985 

20 

28 

1573 

1 

1 

1038 

0 

0 

1662 

6 

8 

1214 

0 

0 

Chester  P,  Dodge,  Mass . 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm,,Mass, 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N,  Y . 

Victor  S,  Reiehenbach,  Pa . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm  N,  J  . , 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J,.  H47  6 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N,  J .  1302  0 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J .  1854  lu 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
Thomas  Coates,  N,y .  144,6 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J .  1412 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1322 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm.  N,  J,  1,698 

Lnsscroft  Farm,  N,  J .  1761 

E,  C,  Moore,  N.  j .  1486 

T,  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  R.  1 .  1410 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N,  J .  1460 

H,  S,  Tuthill,  N,  J .  1721 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm,  R,  1 .  1513  13 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J  .  1483  4 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm.  N,  J.  125.3  6 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  audjHowland.  Vt .  1.591  .5 

W.  P.  Laing,  N.  J .  897  .32 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  N.  J .  1279  12 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  J... 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  N.  J . 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa . 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J . 

Underlull  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa _ 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Will  Barron,  England . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J.. 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Cloverlawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr,.  N.  J . 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depna,  N.  J . 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.  J . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.  J . 

O.  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

B.  E’rank  Grunzig,  N.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio _ 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards. Conn _ 

Hillview  Farm.  Mo . 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm.,  Mass. 

Pinebeach  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

James  1'’.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

John  R.  Lauder,  N.  J . . . . . 

Lay  well  Poultry  Farm,  Conn... 

E’red  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Mereer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  i'amt.  N.  J . 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.J . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.J . 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa _ 

Herman  F.  Sender,  N.J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

TenacrelPoultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

Tom’s  Poultry  Parm.N.  J . 

Training  School,  N.J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt.  N.  J . 

Shurts  and  Voegtieu,  N.J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.J . 

White  House  Poultry  Fm.,  N.J. 

W.  K.  VVixson,  Pa . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.J . 

Woodland  Farms.  N.J . 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.J .  1448  25 

Romy  Singer,  N.  J .  1137  22 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.J .  1407  13 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.J .  1746  .3.5 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.J .  1758  27 

Sunny  Acres,  N.J .  1754  13 
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1425 

1410 

1479 

1522 

1635 

1966 

1082 


1937 

1843 

2053 

1425 

1698 

1734 

1674 

1730 

1649 

1728 

1714 

1595 

1772 

1772 

1742 

1277 

1622 

1527 

1616 

1774 

1436 

2114 

1412 

1719 

1851 

1867 

1755 

1012 

1673 

1843 

1851 

1635 

1117 

16.55 

1.526 

2173 

1815 

1614 

1620 

1666 

1884 

1802 

1716 

1353 

1312 

1702 

1,53.5 

2212 

2116 

1883 

1489 

19,59 

1915 

1890 


41 

6 

18 

39 

43 

10 

4.5 

6 

17 


19 

11 

0 

4 

12 

10 

36 

21 


45 

46 
43 
35 

42 
32 

14 
18 
26 
20 
16 
35 

15 
40 
22 
20 

31 
2,5 
25 
18 
21 
15 
29 

19 

29 
48 

30 
40 

43 

32 

29 

17 

32 
24 

38 

39 

30 

18 
11 
12 
39 
38 
30 

20 
28 
42 
15 

33 
35 
18 
37 

34 
8 

30 


13 

0 

17 


103 

13 

49 

85 

95 

27 

138 

7 

35 


15 

10 

20 


6 

100 

25 


51 

16 

0 

7 

34 

32 

119 

50 


160 

124 
129 

98 

no 

98 
17 
52 

116 

52 

34 

74 
36 

135 

56 

55 

120 

79 

65 

70 

48 

43 
67 
55 

125 
106 
101 

119 
125 

82 

70 

44 
65 

102 

78 

116 

104 

32 
26 
25 
97 

120 
96 

33 
67 

116 

35 

99 
118 

52 

125 

75 
21 

117 


53 

48 

28 


Totals .  161875  2305  6308 


Blood  Spots  in  Eggs 

Could  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  an  egg 
having  blood  spots  in  the  white?  I  have 
had  two  eggs  that  way  in  a  year.  I  feed 
sprouted  oats,  grain,  mash,  oyster  shells, 
grit.  Ileus  run  loose  for  two  hours  every 
day.  Would  too  much  sprouted  oats  be 
a  cause  for  it?  A  neighbor  has  tw«  hens 
laying  soft-shelled  eggs.  She  gets  plenty 
of  oyster  shell.  The  hens  run  from  four 
to  five  hours  every  day.  e.  c.  s. 

Blood  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  egg 
substance  through  the  rupture  of  some 
small  blood  vessel  in  the  oviduct  through 
which  the  egg  passes  before  being  enclosed 
within  the  shell.  The  food  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  accidental  admixture  of 
blood  and  the  latter  can  be  detected  in 
the  unbroken  egg  only  by  candling.  Soft 
shelled  eggs  are  also  occasionally  laid  by 
hens  that  are  receiving  plenty  of  lime. 
Such  hens  should  be  given  green  food  and 
clover  or  Alfalfa  in  addition  to  their 
grain  and  shell  ration.  m.  b.  d. 


“Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make,” 
quoted  the  prison  visitor.  “Mehbe  not,” 
returned  the  convict,  “but  they  make  it 
blamed  hard  for  a  feller  to  get  out.” — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Mtm  Dairyman! 

Heal  Those  Sore  Teats 

A  cow  with  sore  or  chapped  teats  will  not  do  her  best. 
But  you  can  easily  heal  that  condition  and  bring  her 
back  to  full  milk  flow.  Rub  in  gently  an  applicadoD  of 


NORTH  STAR 

Antiseptic  Compound 

WOOL  FAT 


4  . 


Healthy  new  skin  will  soon  form.  You  will  get  your  reward 
at  the  milk  pail.  This  Compound  is  a  natural  skin  fat 
from  sheep’s  wool  combined  with  a  powerful  disinfectant. 

It  prevents  infection  and  aids  Nature  in  restoring  injured  ^  ^ 

tissues.  Use  it  also  on  horsesfor  all  skin  and  fleshsores.  ^  ^  ^ 

Wa  want  you  to  prove  at  our  expense  what  North 
6tar  Compound  will  do.  Mail  this  Coupon  today. 

North  Star  Chemical  Works,  Inc* 

Dept.  C  Lawrence.  Mass* 


Trial  Box  Free  to  You 


A 


TO  DEALERS :  If  you  do  not  sell 
North  Star  Antiseptic  Compound 
Wool  Fat, write  us  for  inf  ormation 


A'  ^  <V 


5^ 
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Cockerels 
Baby  Chicks 
Eggs  ho?n^;K 

Reds.  B.  P. 
Rocks,  W.  Wy  andottes. 
Trapnested,  farm 
range  heavy  laying 
stockthatwillmultiply 
your  poultry  profits. 
Illustrated  folder  free. 
Write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON 
Galen  Farms, 

Box  100  Clyde,  N,  Y. 


World’s  Greatest  Layers 


ki 


8.  C.  W.  Leghorni  W.  Wy*.ndottea 

B.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  Buff  Orpingtoni 

PER  PULLET  in  5  winter  monthi 

that’s  the  prize-winninc  record  for  value  of  evsa  laid  b:^  our 
~en  of  6  Leirhorns  at  Leavenworth  in  the  severest  winter 
_nown.  Our  champion  pullet  No.  1104  laid  28  egga  in  coldest 
January  In  98  years  ;  our  pen  of  five  Leffhorns  laid  106  e^s 
same  month.  anothsr  proof  that  our  perfected  £7^- 

Ixoh  tOO^Rgg  Strain  leads  In  every  competition.  OTHER 
RECORDS;  294  egir$  In  369  days  laid  In  last  N.  A.  Effgr  Con¬ 
test  by  our  World’s  Champion  Wyandotte,  baating  ailentrits 
of  all  bre«d$.  First  Prize  Leff horns  N.  A.  Contest,  6  hens 
laid  1139  ogga;  Reds  Ist  prize,  5  hens  laid  1043  oggai  Wyan- 
,  dottes,  Missouri  Efirff-Laylnff  Contest,  10  hens  Isld  2005  oggs. 

Mo*t  profitabU  pouZtrv  known— cockerels,  pullets  and  hens 
,  from  champion  pens.  Write  today  for  book,  **  Story  of  the 


I  irom  Champion  pens.  Write  today  r< 
200-EgBr  Han.**  Price,  lOc,  refunded 
I  PENNSYLVANIA  PoOltAt  FARM. 


on  first  order. 

Box  P,  LaNCAsm*  Pa. 


Ferris  WhiteLeghorns 

A  real  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  years,  rec¬ 
ords  from  200  to  264  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  puiiets 
and  yeariing  hens,  breeding  maies,  eggs  for  hatcliing, 
and  day-old  cliicks.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee 
i-esults.  Catalog  gives  prices;  describesstock,  tells  ail 
al)Out  our  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now— it  is 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  93SUnioti.  Grand  Rapidt,  Mich 


Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Good,  big,  husky,  range-raised  birds,  with  pedigrees 
from  240  to  284.  We  have  over  a  hundred  birds  to 
choose  from  and  will  make  you  a  good  selection. 
All  stock  sold  subject  to  customers  approval. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 


IS  «  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Tom  Barron’s  Strain  direct.  These  birds  are  sons  of  our 
officially  counted  290-egg  contest  hens.  Remember  the 
cockerel  is  two-thirds  the  breeding  pen.  Price,  8S  up. 
Order  early,  qak  HILL  ESTATE,  Uniontown,  Penn. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Well  grown,  handsome  birds.  200-284-egg  stock.  S3  to 
SI  0  each.  Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


SUNNY 

CREST 


S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORNS 

Price  list  pamphlet  with  bargains.  largest  poultry  farm 
In  State.  SONNY  CHEST  POOhTKY  FARM,  East  Aurora,  N.Y. 


“  EFFICIENT” 
Bred  For  Business 


45  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  '^a*c’h!® 

FOREST  FARM,  _  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


Choice S.C.  White  Leghorn  Hens,  Pullets  cockerels 

200-egg  strain.  eEANTIEVf  POULTRY  FARM,  (lancTs,  Ohio 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  ai^'‘crkereu‘'oflhl 

finest  breeding.  C.  J.  SHIT.MID1NE,  Lorraine,  New  York 


ForSale-Wyckoll  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Cockerels  direct.  J .  M.  CASK,  Gilboa,  New  York 


Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Barred  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds 
W.  Wyandottes  »Vown  Legho?,^  Cockerels  chtd: 

Catalog  free.  RIVEROaU  POULTRY  FARM,  Bn  165.  Ri*«rdilt.  N.  J. 


Columbian  Rock-Cock  and  Cockerels  Pows’KJib 

lent  color,  S8-$5.  Young  pen,  $11.  C.  J.  Shtimidint,  Lorriint,  N.Y 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey!,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  atocklnar  purposes* 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese.  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardiey.  Pa 


Cockerels  For  Sale ^rTngTeT 

Tliese  Cockerels  will  Please  any  one  Wishing  nice  Stock. 
Guaranteed  to  I  lease  or  Money  Refunded.  Px-ice,  $5  each. 
Also  some  hens,  15-mos.  old,  just  the  thing  for  Winter 
BbKS.  $3  each.  These  are  not  the  Ringlet  but  the  Thomp¬ 
son  Strain.  Address  CLINTON  B.  UOUSEL,  BlogoM,  N.J. 


Winning  S.  C.  Reds 

and  best  individual  Red,  Stons,  1918 
Winning  Reds  &  record  breaking  individualRed,Storrs,1916 

Average  for  past  3  years,  183  eggs  per  bird,  best  ever 
made  by  Reds  at  Storrs.  Choice  cockerels,  same  blood 

lines.  PINEOREBT  ORCHARDS, Groton,  Mus*. 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels 

from  Stock  h.iving  records  of  230  to  260.  84, 
Mrs.  A.  H.  BIBBENS,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Q  P  D  1  DCnC  Cockerels,  $3 

Oi  U-  III  li  IILUO  Pullets  -  2 

Clear  undercolor.  Mrs.  P.  L.  Hardaway,  Brandenburg,  Ky. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  R  E  D  S 

Vibert  stock,  231  to  251-egg  strain.  4  hens  and  cockerel, 
818-  Cockerels,  $3  and  86-  ANNA  .11.  JONES,  Craryville.  N.Y 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels  muon!w.^?t 

TO  MAKE  ROOM  im  olfering  iin  •*  117  1  ..  Tv  li 

White  WyandottePulIets 

at  83  each.  Also  7  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Pullets,  same 
price.  II.  W.  BE  N  K,  Germantown,  New  York 

^  ^  PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the_2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss- 
^  ouri  Laying  _  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Y  Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 

month  record  of  1 34  eggs  in  Jan. 
--  j  Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

SR'S  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Bred  to  win,  weigh,  lay  and  pay.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Hen.,  S6.  Toms,  *8  and  »10. 
IjAery  CuXiXiEN,  New  Albany,  Pa, 

IVlammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Fine  stock;  raised  on  range. 

John  D,  Smith,  -  Walton,  New  York 

For  Sale- v'oun"' Bronze  Turkeys  's  toik"" 

Toms,  81  0;  hens,  87.  C  G.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 

^  l*UKK  ,WHii)  Tom,  over  yi*.  1  Hal 
*  ®  (^)Wild  Tom,  overyr.  Larg^e,  healthy 

flock,  %  Wild  Toms  and  Hens.  Mrs.  JESSE  C.LUKEJtS.Oiford.  Pa. 

Mammoth  BronzeTurkays 

812.  Hens,  88.  Toulouse  geese,  either  sex.  85.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guai-anteed.  Order  NOW.  WM.  W.  KETCH.  Cohoeton,  H  Y. 

zFriiAk'od  Mammoth  Bronze  Young  Turkey  Gobblers 

BALDWIN  HILL  FARM 
FRANK  FREEHAN,  Supt.  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  ^ 

stock.  Reply,  stamp.  Mri.  PEAKL  CUD0EIACK.Sk»...lel»*.  N.Y. 

BourbonRedTurkeys;"f,;.V.i;.".f.„‘’ir.»S^^ 

CORSAU  -IIIghGrade BOURDON  RED  TURKEYS 
IToms,  SIO.  Hens,  8*.  F.  M.  KERN,  SpriDe.llle,  Indian. 

PureBredBronzeTurkeysM^xftri.nlrw'if^^^^^^^^^^^ 

n  SIIOEHAKER'S  IIEUE  RIBBON  ROUHIION  RED  TUIIKEVS 
U  •  Lx^gest  display  1915-1918  N.Y.  State  Fair.  Toms,  $8-$l0 
Prize  Belgian  Hares  and  Guinea  Pigs.  Ft.  Plain,  N.  Y. 

Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board.  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 

Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rukal  New- 
Yorker”— ou  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 

Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  50c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  14,  I'.u.b 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


On  February  22,  1918,  I  had  an  Adams 
I-Jxpress  shipment  from  Warren  to  Kin- 
zua,  Pa.,  a  distance  of  13  miles.  From 
said  shipment  there  was  stolen  out  of  the 
package  smoked  meat  to  the  amount  of 
$10.  My  claim  was  filed  on  February 
28.  1918,  and  have  written  several  letters 
.since  that  time,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
have  been  unable  to  secure  a  settlement. 
I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
would  suggest  or  help  in  sorne  way  to  re¬ 
cover  the  amount  of  this  claim,  E.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  many  requests  of  this  kind  to 
help  sub.scribers  collect  claims  already  en¬ 
tered  against  the  various  express  com¬ 
panies  through  the  local  express  agent. 
It  is  difiicult  for  us  to  help  subscribers  in 
such  cases,  unless  the  claim  agent  of  the 
express  comj)any  has  acknowledged  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  claim,  giving  the  file  number, 
and  the  subscriber  forwards  this  to  us, 
or  otherwise  sends  us  the  express  receipt 
covering  the  shipment.  If  the  claim  has 
not  been  acknowledged,  with  the  express 
receipt  in  our  possession  we  can  then 
enter  a  new  claim.  We  are  utterly  help¬ 
less  to  do  anything  for  the  subscribers 
unless  they  can  send  us  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  receipt  of  the  claim  bearing 
the  file  number,  as  above  stated,  or  the 
express  receipt. 

Kindly  note  this  new  hog  ranch  circu¬ 
lar  enclosed,  which  was  advertised  in 
I’hiladelphia  Puhlio  Ledyer.  G.  M.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  new  hog  scheme  is  being  presented 
by  Fairfield  Hog  Growers,  Witherspoon 
Building,  Philadelphia,  and  the  location 
of  the  farai  is  represented  to  be  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  The  repi'e- 
sentations  as  to  the  profits  that  are  sure 
to  accrue  are  practically  a  duplicate  of 
those  put  out  by  the  promoters  of  other 
similar  schemes.  The  alluring  arguments 
are  not  likely  to  fool  any  real  farmers; 
but  many  would-be  or  near-farmers  will 
no  doubt  take  the  bait. 

I  am  enclosing  to  you  a  clipping  rela¬ 
tive  to  prosecution  of  produce  dealers. 
When  thieves  fall  out,  honest  men  get  their 
dues.  This  is  an  old  saying.  But  can¬ 
didly  there  should  never  be  a  repeal  or 
modification  of  the  supervision  of  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  engaged  in  interstate  busi¬ 
ness.  For  years  the  American  farmer  and 
fruit  grower  has  been  systematically 
robbed  by  these  men.  You  should  make  a 
fight  to  have  this  Federal  supervision  con¬ 
tinued  after  the  war  has  actually  ended. 

Tennessee.  C.  P.  B. 

The  above  refers  to  an  investigation  by 
the  United  States  Food  Administration  of 
three  commission  houses  charged  with  not 
returning  to  shippers  the  full  amount  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  goods,  less  a  commission 
in  cases  where  the  produce  was  sent  on 
consignment.  As  a  result  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  the  license  of  Lass  &  Cohen  was  re¬ 
voked  for  an  indefinite  time;  the  license 
of  N.  Durham  &  Sous  was  suspended  for 
a  week,  and  that  of  W.  J.  Hinrichs  with¬ 
drawn  for  20  days.  We  fear  that  if  every 
house  guilty  of  the  practice  were  brought 
to  the  bar  on  similar  charges  there  would 
be  a  dearth  of  commission  merchants  in 
business  in  New  Y'ork  City  for  some  time 
to  come.  We  have  previously  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  refer  to  the  good  w'ork  of  this 
branch  of  the  Food  Administration  in 
compelling  settlement  with  a  Delaware 
farmer  for  a  carload  of  melons,  which  the 
dealer  sought  to  beat  him  out  of.  We 
heartily  agree  with  the  Tennessee  sub¬ 
scriber  that  this  bx-anch  of  the  service 
should  be  maintained.  Perhaps  the  best 
means  of  securing  a  continuation  of  the 
service  will  be  for  shippers  to  write  their 
Congressman  or  Senator,  expressing  their 
desire  in  the  matter. 

I  sent  $18  to  the  Automatic  Trap  Nest 
Co.,  1463  Rockaway  Parkway,  Brooklyn, 
N,  Y.,  for  pigs,  and  I  cannot  get  any 
satisfaction  fi'om  them.  I  wrote  to  the 
Brooklyn  Police  Department  and  they 
looked  them  up,  and  found  a  man  named 
Fred  Spencer.  I  have  had  lawyers  write 
to  them,  but  cannot  get  any  satisfaction. 

[  buy  quite  a  lot  of  stuff  in  a  year’s  time 
through  advertisements,  and  a  friend  of 
mine  told  me  to  subscribe  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  so  I  enclose  $1  for  your  paper. 
Now  if  you  can  help  me  out  on  this  I 
will  be  willing  to  pay  you  for  your 
trouble.  N.  H. 

Connecticut. 

The  Automatic  Trap  Nest  Company 
replied  to  our  letter  in  the  subscriber’s 
behalf  advising  us  that  the  order  would 
be  filled  as  soon  as  possible,  but  no  pigs 
were  available  at  the  time.  The  party 


doing  business  under  the  above  name  is 
not  a  breeder  of  pigs  or  anything  else. 
He  can  best  be  described  as  a  “cattle 
jockey.”  He  buys  pigs  and  poultry 
wherever  he  can  find  them  and  fills  orders 
received  when  he  has  the  stock.  As  in 
this  case  the  customer  often  has  to  await 
his  convenience  and  then  has  no  assurance 
the  kind  of  stock  he  will  get — if  any  at 
*11.  The  unwisdom  of  sending  orders  and 
remittances  to  dealers  or  jockeys  of  this 
aort  is  too  apparent  to  require  comment. 

I  had  a  call  today  from  your  Rochester 
seed  salesman,  w’ith  his  oats  and  potatoes. 
As  I  was  in  the  mid.st  of  some  pump  re¬ 
pairs  and  had  no  time  for  any  dramatics, 
I  informed  him  that  his  firm  was  in  wrong 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  that  I  did  not  care 
to  bite  on  his  half-page  picture  of  a  po¬ 
tato.  Keep  it  up,  and  if  the  time  should 
ever  come  that  I  can  be  of  any  assistance 
to  you,  I  am  yours  to  command,  c.  w.  A. 

Pennsylvania. 

So  the  .seed  salesman  has  reached  Penn¬ 
sylvania  territory ;  he  may  not  be  the 
same  one  who  duped  so  many  New  York 
State  farmers,  but  he  is  no  doubt  of  the 
same  family  of  spellbinders.  We  are  glad 
that  the  warnings  issued  are  bearing  fruit. 
Certainly  those  who  bite  on  the  windy 
bait  of  these  seed  agents  cannot  blame 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  not  having  used  every 
effort  to  put  them  wise. 

I  am  sending  to  you  a  plan  to  sell  real 
estate  to  see  if  you  know  anything  about 
the  company.  I  have  tried  to  sell  and 
go  where  it  is  warmer,  as  I  suffer  with 
the  cold  so  much.  So  please  let  me  know 
what  you  think  of  w’hat  I  am  sending. 

New  Ilampshii'e.  J.  J-  P- 

The  enclosure  consists  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  Simplex  System  of  selling 
real  estate  and  circulai-s,  sent  out  by  the 
Simplex  Company,  1123  Broadway,  New 
York.  We  understand  Wm,  Ostrander  is 
the  Simplex  Co.  He  is  the  man  who 
concocted  the  scheme  of  a  “listing  fee”  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  real  esrate. 
After  he  was  driven  out  of  this  scheme 
by  publicity,  given  him  principally  by 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
selling  worthless  stock,  including  stock  in 
his  own  company.  Now  Mr.  Ostrander 
wants  those  who  have  farm  property  for 
sale  to  send  him  $5  for  a  plan  how  to 
sell  real  estate  by  direct  advertising. 
Anyone  can  do  this  without  paying  Mr. 
Ostrander  $5  for  the  privilege.  His  past 
record  does  not  wari-ant  the  public  in 
placing  any  confidence  in  his  recommend¬ 
ations. 

The  real  estate  game  played  on  Long 
Island  has  now  been  thoroughly  aired.  A 
company  bought  a  tract  of  land,  put  one 
or  more  mortgages  on  it,  and  then  filed 
a  map  of  it,  divided  into  city  lots  at  the 
rate  of  16  lots  to  the  acre.  Sometimes 
the  land  was  .swampy.  Some  of  it  was 
located  favorably ;  again,  the  scrub  oak 
land  130  miles  from  the  city  at  $3  an 
acre  served  the  purpose. 

These  lots  were  sold  on  installments  to 
poor  people,  who  were  led  to  believe  that 
they  would  increase  in  value  like  the 
Astor  estate  on  Manhattan  Island.  The 
less  romantic  hoped  at  least  to  own  a 
piece  of  ground  and  a  home  for  declining 
years  to  keep  them  out  of  public  charity. 
After  years  of  privation  and  saving,  the 
stipulated  amount  was  paid,  but  the  com¬ 
pany  had  squandered  the  payments  and 
neglected  to  pay  the  mortgage,  and  so 
could  not  give  a  clear  title.  Even  taxes 
were  not  paid.  Often  two  maps  were 
filed  and  the  poor  investor  paid  taxes  on 
one  lot  while  at  the  same  time  the  State 
sold  the  same  lob  under  another  map 
number  for  taxes. 

_ At  the  tax  sale  the  lots  were  bought 

in  for  the  amount  of  the  tax  by  a  regular 
tax  lot  speculator.  Often  the  tax  was  less 
than  $3 ;  but  to  recover  the  property  the 
owner  would  be  obliged  to  pay  several 
hundred. 

All  this  was  legal  under  the  law,  and 
sanctioned  by  court  and  official  decree. 
Justice  Appleton  has  heard  the  evidence, 
and  denounced  the  custom  in  plain  lan¬ 
guage.  The  Legislature  will  be  asked  to 
pass  laws  in  the  next  session  to  make 
such  abuses  impossible  in  the  future. 
Some  one  ought  to  make  it  his  business 
to  see  that  for  once  this  proposed  law  has 
no  joker  in  it  to  permit  the  continuation 
of  this  kind  of  legalized  swindle. 


“Is  the  medicine  you  h^ve  for  your 
rheumatism  used  internally or  external¬ 
ly?”  “Eternally,  I  guess.  I’ve  used  nine 
bottles  and  it  hasn’t  helped  me  yet.” — 
Boston  Transcript. 


BELT  POWER 
ATTACHMENT 


AUTO-FEED 

GRINDER 


Trade 

Yotir  eood  FORD  engine  ■with  this  attach¬ 
ment  gives  you  all  the  belt  power  you  need 
on  your  farm  to  run  your  com  sheller, 
saw  your  wood,  cut  your  ensilage,  run 
your  grinder,  your  pump,  grindstone,  etc. 

“On  OP  Off  In  16  Seconds.” 
Attaches  to  your  FORD  crank  shaft  •with¬ 
out  use  of  bolts,  nuts  or  screws.  You 
can  readily  change  your  FORD  from  tour¬ 
ing  car  to  gas  engine  in  a  few  seconds. 
Instant  power  that  is  portable  any  place 
on  the  farm  that  your  FORD  wiU  go. 

S  «>  •  yoorsel#  eevon-  p 
eighths  the  cost  of  a  res-  FREE — SPARI 

ular  S-horsa  power  port-  If  you'own  a  FORD.  sen. 
AiHa  araa  .•  one.  together  with  pic 


Mark 


'J  ^  // 

Silos 


For  20  Year* 
America’s 
Favorite  Silo 

Endorsed  by  dairy  authorities  for  extreme  simplicity 
of  operation  and  perfect  preservation  of  silage. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Government  and  by  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  Public  Institutions  and  Private  Dairymen  in 
the  Eastern  States.  Harder  Silos  save  time, 

save  labor,  cut  down  feed  bills  and  insure  more  milk. 

Advance  in  Price 

Owing  to  rising  costs  of  materials  and  labor,  we  will  ,• 

shortly  be  compelled  to  advance  prices.  Orders  ‘JA*! 

placed  in  December  or  January  will  have  the  benefit  ..imV] 

of  present  prices.  Buy  now  and  save  money. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  book 
telling  all  about  Silage  and 
the  Harder  Silo. 


Agents  wanted 
in  new  territory. 
Write  for  partic¬ 
ulars. 


HARDER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  11  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


EASY  TO  ERECT 

That  the  Unadilla  Silo  presents  no  building  prob¬ 
lem  is  proved  again  and  again.  Its  simple  parts 
go  together  quickly  and  easily.  ,  Any  handy  man 
with  tlie  aid  of  boy  or  woman  can  erect  a  Unadilla. 
Eitlier  conical  or  gambrel  roof  (with  extra  silage 
space)  conies  as  regular  equipment.  The  price  of 
a  Unadilla  is  practically  all 
■"oupay.  No  special,  costly 
Aired  help  needed.  Heed 
the  government’s  advice, 
order  early.  Send  to-day 
for  catalog,  prices  ami 
Agency  Offer.  Address 
Box  C 


300-Acre  Farm  in  Cayuga  County  oraiL'Ko*’n 

Property  contains  four  nouses,  ample  barns,  silo, 
and  40  acres  of  orchard.  Stock  and  tools  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  with  property  if  desired.  Address 

McGRATH  AGENCY,  Auburn  Savingi  Bank  Bldg.,  AUBURN,  N.Y. 


Farm  forSaleCheap 

mate.  Address  B.  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Md. 


100  Fine  White  Envelopes  printed  on  corner,  pos^ 

paid,  only  76c.  Sample  free.  a.  HOWIE,  Printsr,  Btebs,  Vsrmonl 


SILOS 


SAVE  MONEY 
by  buying  NOW. 


Lumber  is  liard  to  get  and  price  is 
climbing  higher.  Liberal  eaah 
and  early  ajilpiiieut  dlseouiits. 
Take  no  cliances  on  late  del. 
Iveries  this  year.  A  Globe 
Silo  isyourbeatbetthlsyear. 

Adjustable  door-frame  with 
laddei'  combined.  5-foot 
extension  Root  makes  com- 
lete  silo  with  lei^s  expense. 
tViiiduw  free. 

Buy  Now— Ship  Now— Pay 


GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  2-12  Willow  St.,  Sidney,  N.Y. 


INTERESTING 
GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden 

£y  Mrs.  //.  R.  Ely  $1.75 
Old  Time  Gaurdens 

By  A.  Af.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their 
Haunts  By  m.  O.  Wright  2.00 
Plant  Physiology  By  Duggar  1.60 

For  SaU  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


Build  with  Natco 

A  Hollow  Tile  that’s  fire-safe,  wind,  weather  and  ver¬ 
min  proof.  Natco  buildings  “Last  for  Generations” 
— save  painting  and  repairs.  The  glazed  walls  are 
as  easy  to  keep  clean  as  the  household  crockery.  Re¬ 
duced  repair,  coal  and  insurance  bills  make  Natco 
buildings  truly  economical.  Ask  your  building 

supply  dealer  for  jfree  building 
plans,  but  write  direct  for 
new  illustrated  “Nat¬ 
co  on  the  Farm” 
book— 1919  Edi¬ 
tion — It’s 
free  I 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company, ii2iFulton  Bldg..  Pittaborgh.  Pa. 
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■  1  MAKE  A  DOLLAR  AN  nOl'B.  SOLMENDETS 

11  V0n  iS  '*•  P'^ient  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
O''  '' in  all  u  ton  si  Is.  Sample  p  a  c  k  a  g  e  f  ree. 

COLLETTE  MEG.  CO.,  Kept  108.  Amaterdnm,  N.Y. 

Formor  Anonfc  teas,  coffees,  pure 
rdl  IIICI  nycllls  food  products.  Good  profits. 
Any  quantity.  1  pound  up.  Send  for  wholesale  price  list. 
niPOIlTEUS  MILLS  €0.,  Dept.  14, 173  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE-126-ACRE  FARM 
Income  last  year,  $7,496.44.  Price.  $8,340.00.  Write 
Perry  Farm  Agency,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Man  by  year;  wife  to  help  milk  and 
care  for  dairy  utensils;  must  be  competent  to 
take  charge  of  farm  when  owner  is  absent;  man 
familiar  with  gas  tractor  preferred;  will  furnish 
good  house,  fuel,  milk  and  potatoes;  running  hot 
and  cold  water  in  house;  will  pay  $75  a  month. 
\V.  R.  AITKEN,  RocktTale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  good  single  man  to  take  charge  of 
poultry  plant:  also  single  man  for  farm  work. 
GILBERT  FARM,  Georgetown,  Conn. 

GENTLEMAN  with  farm  of  one  hundred  thirty 
acres,  Westchester  County,  thirty-five  miles 
from  New  York  City,  desires  to  engage  farmer 
and  his  wife  with  not  more  than  two  children, 
preferably  not  under  fourteen  years  of  age: 
wages  generous:  house  provided.  Communicate 
SUITE  2103,  00  Wall  St.,  New  York  City,  giv¬ 
ing  fullest  particulars,  references,  wages  desired. 


Situations  W2unte<l 


SUPERINTENDENT  wants  position;  have  oper¬ 
ated  this  farm  for  eleven  years;  only  inter¬ 
ested  in  proposition  that  will  afford  salary  of 
.$5,000  after  first  year;  can  furnish  several  re¬ 
liable  farm  assistants:  I  would  prefer  position 
near  Philadelphia  or  New  York;  can  give  best 
of  references.  Address.  ADVERTISER  4010, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAP.VBLE,  Intelligent  married  man;  now  at 
liberty;  thoroughly  understand  cropping,  or¬ 
chard.  breeding,  feeding  and  stock  raising,  but¬ 
ter  making;  state  wages  and  conditions.  BOX 
90.  Goldens  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER — Married;  agr.  college  train¬ 
ing;  ten  years’  practical  experience;  executive 
ability;  hold  records  in  production;  commercial 
propositions  considered;  want  to  locate  near 
New  York  City.  Address  ADVERTISER  4607, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN — Middle-aged,  single,  steady,  reli¬ 
able,  thoroughly  understands  all  branches  of 
the  business,  wishes  steady  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  No.  4025,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  stock  farm  with  view  to 
become  superintendent  or  manager;  married, 
37,  small  child;  American;  no  bad  habits  and 
not  afraid  to  work;  reference  given;  at  liberty 
after  Feb.  1st.  F.  R.  WHITNEY,  Stanley,  N.  T. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT— Open  for  engage¬ 
ment  now  or  later:  college  training  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience  In  all  branches  of  general  agri¬ 
culture,  purebred  stock,  A.  R.  O.  work,  certified 
milk,  gardening,  etc.:  small  family;  best  of  re¬ 
ferences;  only  first  class  position  considered.  If 
interested,  address  ADVERTISER  4C02,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  b.v  American  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  gentleman’s  small  place;  thorough 
farmer;  life  experience  In  all  its  branches;  care 
of  all  live  stock;  growing  of  all  crops,  grain, 
gardening,  fruit;  handy  with  tools;  understands 
all  machinery,  gas  engines,  dynamos,  electric 
lighting  plants;  honest:  sober;  willing  worker; 
thoroughly  dependable;  always  on  the  job;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  4001,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Single;  Cornell  poultry  course 
graduate;  four  years’  experience:  desires  to 
get  on  good  working  plant.  G.  R.  SMITH,  2374 
University  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


POSITION  WANTED— American:  33  years  of 
age:  married;  10  years  experience  with  own 
farm  and  large  herd  of  pure-bred  cattle:  efficient 
in  developing  and  caring  for  show  cattle;  good 
calf  raiser;  understand  handling  of  men  and  all 
farm  machinery:  only  high  class  proposition  con¬ 
sidered.  Address  ADVERTISER  4606,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMERETTE  wishes  position  in  refined  home: 

milking  and  care  of  stock  specialty;  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  4603,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — An  experienced  man  and  wife  as 
caretaker  for  a  small  estate;  man  must  care 
for  lawns,  shrubbery,  flowers  and  gardens,  and 
In  Winter  eare  for  heating  system,  shovel  snow, 
and  whatever  else  needs  attention;  woman  must 
do  laundry  work  and  aaslat  around  the  house  on 
special  occasions;  If  you  have  children  or  dogs 
do  not  apply;  reference  required.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4.579,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  dairy  farm;  bouse 
and  usual  privileges  furnished;  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  practical  farmer  not  afraid  to  work; 
state  experience,  age,  salary  expected,  and  give 
references.  ADVERTISER  4534.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Practical  head  farmer;  married  or 
single;  must  Iiave  experience,  good  character 
and  references;  situation  open  now;  state  wages 
and  full  particulars;  located  8  miles  from 
Sehenectady.  CHARLTON  INDUSTRIAL  FARM 
SCHOOL,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  to  work  on  estate;  woman 
to  do  general  housework  for  family  of  two 
adults,  three  ehildren;  no  boarders;  man  for 
general  work;  board  and  $20  per  week;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  Address  BOX  116,  Ossining, 
N.  Y. 

FARM  FOREMAN— Willing  worker,  capable  of 
handling  men,  teams  and  machinery  on  certi¬ 
fied  dairy  farm  in  central  New  Jersey.  State 
wages.  ADVERTISER  No.  4019  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  poultryman  for  small  flock 
Leghorns;  to  good  man  $(i0  per  month,  hoard 
and  room.  Apply  JAMES  HAMILTON,  Wick- 
liffe,  Ohio. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED— Single  man  who  Is  good 
milker  and  butter  maker;  also  feeder  and  un¬ 
derstands  mixing  balanced  rations;  small  herd 
Guernseys:  state  age,  nationality  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  HILLSIDE  FARMS,  Greenville,  Maine. 

HERDSMAN — For  certified  dairy  farm;  1,000 
quarts  daily;  one  wlio  can  come  well  recom¬ 
mended  and  able  to  milk;  must  be  sober  and 
capal)le  of  handling  men  without  friction:  no 
cigarette  fiends.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


FARM  MANAGER  OR  SUPERINTENDENT— 
Young  man,  single,  American,  desires  perma- 
Bent  position:  has  had  good  practical  experience 
In  general  farming  with  modern  machinery.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  115,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

POULTRY  MANAGER- A  well-known  poultry 
expert,  with  a  record  of  snceess,  wants  to  man¬ 
age  a  commercial  plant  large  enough  to  pay  him; 
salary  or  salary  and  percentage  of  net  profits; 
am  ready  to  build,  equip,  and  put  on  a  paying 
basis  a  new  plant;  references.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  d.'iflfi,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BRIGHT,  healthy  ..  years  old,  raised  on 

farm,  wants  a  good  home  in  country  with  re¬ 
sponsible  party  where  he  can  go  to  school,  in 
exchange  for  reasonable  amount  of  work;  refer¬ 
ences  required,  are  Rural 


AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  desires 
position  on  estate;  seven  years’  experience; 
capable  taking  entire  charge;  $65  and  hoard. 
JOSEPH  KT.T.NER,  850  Longwood  Ave.,  Bronx, 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  or  estate  superin¬ 
tendent  by  a  thoroughly  experienced,  compe¬ 
tent,  middle-aged  Scotchman;  small  family;  best 
of  references;  at  liberty  now.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4.563,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Position  as  farm  teamster;  Amer¬ 
ican;  sober  and  industrious;  no  milking  iire- 
ferred:  give  full  particulars  In  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4594,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  or  herdsman  wishes  situation  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  country  estate;  first-class  man  with 
cattle:  understands  lireeding,  feeding  and  raising 
calves;  also  fitting  and  showing;  married; 
Scotch;  two  ehildren;  would  like  furnished  house; 
references;  interview.  ADVERTISER  4596,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  work¬ 
ing  manager  on  gentleman’s  estate;  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  branches  of  farm  work,  breed¬ 
ing  of  stock,  farm  machinery,  gas  and  electric 
engines,  orchard  work;  capable  of  handling  men 
to  best  advantage;  Scotchman;  39;  married;  no 
family;  good  reference.  ADVERTISER  4623, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  HERDSMAN— Grade  Holstein  herd; 

Hinman  milking  machine;  $70;  house;  wood 
for  fuel;  garden;  milk.  ADVERTISER  4612, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  or  young  man  or  strong 
woman  to  assist  with  poultry;  experience  un¬ 
necessary.  MISS  MARY  HORNOR,  Chesterfield, 

N.  J. 


MOTHER  and  daughter,  or  two  women,  for 
cooking  and  general  housework  on  farm.  S. 
H.  HEIST,  Center  Square,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  men  for  dairy  plant  and 
farms;  milkers,  $60  per  month  with  board  and 
room;  barn  men,  $55  per  month  with  board  and 
room;  farm  bands,  $50  to  $55  per  month  with 
board  and  room;  assistant  engineer  and  fireman, 
$60  per  month  with  board  and  room.  COLUM¬ 
BIA  MILK  FARMS,  Juliustown,  N.  J. 


WORKING  poultry  manager  of  selenee  and 
aliility  open  for  engagement;  American;  mar¬ 
ried;  Cornell  training;  liighest  recommendations: 
salary  $75  a  month:  house,  fuel,  milk,  etc. 
ADVERTISEK  4622,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


M.VNAGER — Single;  experienced  general  farm¬ 
ing,  poultry  and  dairy;  open  for  position: 
seeks  interview  with  employer  In  need  of  a 
practical  man;  at  present  employed.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4621,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  single  man,  position  assistant 
superintendent;  practical  and  college  experi¬ 
ence:  A-1  reference  as  to  character  and  ability. 
.\DVERTISER  4515,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORK — Wanted  on  farm,  small  adult 
family,  by  reliable  country  woman  (48);  good 
cook;  atate  wages.  ADVERTISER  4608,  care 
Rural  -New-Yorker. 


I'.VRM  MANAGER  —  American:  married:  no 
children;  desires  position  on  up-to-date  farm 
or  estate;  thorouglily  experienced  in  all  branches 
of  agriculture,  including  improvements  and  farm 
machinery;  have  executive  ability;  reliable  in 
every  instance;  capable  of  handling  an  estate  in 
a  most  successful  manner;  state  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4620,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  OR  HERDSMAN- Wishes  situation 
on  gentleman’s  country  estate;  first-class  man 
with  cattle;  understands  breeding,  feeding  and 
raising  calves;  also  fitting  and  showing;  mar¬ 
ried;  Scotch;  two  ehildren;  would  like  furnished 
house:  references;  interview.  ADVERTISER 
4.596,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — American;  married;  now 
open  for  position;  have  you  practical,  scienti¬ 
fic  management?  Are  you  producing  maximum 
results?  Write  for  particulars;  I  solicit  your 
fullest  investigation.  ADVERTISER  4624,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  with  experience,  wishes  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  fruit  farm;  A-1  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4516,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  manager  desires  position; 

either  private  or  commercial;  college  graduate 
and  practical  experience  In  all  branches;  Amer¬ 
ican:  30;  married;  best  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4017,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  ,S.\LE  containing  70  acres;  35  in  cul¬ 
tivation;  balance  In  good  timber;  good  or-- 
chard;  six-room  dwelling;  large  barn;  good  well 
and  spring;  eight  miles  from  I’etersbnrg;  seven¬ 
teen  from  Richmond,  on  fine  gravel  road;  good 
truck  land;  price,  thirty-five  hundred  if  sold  in 
thirty  days;  terms  easy.  W.  B.  CREECH,  37 
Franklin  Ct.,  Petersburg,  Va. 

- - - 4 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 108  Acres;  good  hnlldings; 

plenty  fruit;  plenty  water:  wood;  good  soil; 
clear  title:  $2, .500;  75  acres  <Ienred.  ROLI.O 
SIIOEMAKElt,  Rl,  Bangor,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 64-acre  dairy  farm,  (‘>8  miles  from 
New  York  City.  BOX  96,  Unionvllle,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  on  shares;  with  stock  and 
tools;  or  would  work  as  farm  manager;  best 
of  references;  four  years  in  last  place;  If  you 
are  looking  for  a  good  man  look  me  up.  W.  L. 
PLU.MMER,  100  West  Town  St.,  Norwichtdwn, 
Conn. 


FOR  REN'r — .Vpril  1st,  1919:  1.50-acre  farm;  30 
inirehrcd  Holsteins;  18  milkers;  Berkshire 
swine:  milking  machines.  Correspond  with 
ADVERTISER  4018,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  S.'VLE — One  of  the  best  eqniiiped  poultry 
plants  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania;  within  easy 
accc.ss  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4013,  care  Rural  New-Yoi-ker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  25,  with  practical  experience, 
strictly  temperate,  desires  position  on  general 
farm;  good  location  and  surroundings  desired; 
wants  privilege  of  buying  or  running  it  on 
shares  after  one  year;  state  full  details  and 
wages.  ADVERTISER  4614,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  LEASE — 50-acre  farm;  small  farm  house, 
barns,  etc.;  run  as  dairy  farm  for  years; 
nearby  market;  city  water  and  electric  power; 
one  hour  from  New  York  City.  P.  O.  BOX  1, 
Prince  Bay,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  salt-water  front  farm. 
Eastern  shore  of  Maryland;  240  acres,  100  un¬ 
der  cultivation,  100  more  tillable  If  cleared: 
enough  timber  to  more  than  pay  for  farm,  if 
marketed  properly:  splendid  beach,  fine  hunting, 
fisliing;  good  hnildings;  price  .$15,000;  terms. 
W.  J.  VESSEY,  Shelltown,  Maryland. 


FOR  .S.\LE — One  of  the  best  located  and  produc¬ 
ing  farms  In  Western  New  York;  thirty  miles 
from  Rutfalo  on  State  automobile  road;  135 
acres;  price,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
acre.  Write  for  terms  and  particulars,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4.585,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHO  wants  EDWIN  BROWN’S  farm  at  Pine 
Busli,  N.  Y.  ?  Write  him. 


FARM  FOR  S.XLE  in  Rhode  Island;  stock  and 
tools  included.  ADVER'riSER  4597,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Cash  or  shares,  200  acres,  Columbia 
County  farm,  dairy  and  general  farming:  must 
furnish  own  implements  and  horses.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4595,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  farm,  5  to  10  acres,  witli  lO-rocm 
house,  within  .50  miles  of  New  York  City,  and 
along  lim?  of  New  York  Central  or  New  York, 
New  Haven  vfe  Hartford  Railroads.  Address  .M. 
T.  HA.NNA,  Kingsbridge  Terrace,  Bronx,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 


IIO-ACRE  Northampton  County  farm;  grain 
planted,  stock,  equipment,  for  sale;  bargain 
if  taken  now.  ISAAC  RISSMILLER,  Wind  Gap, 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — One  Newcomb  (lying  shuttle  rag 
carpet  loom,  "Weavers  Delight”;  very  little 
used;  good  as  new;  about  half  price.  BOX  62, 
Chatham,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 195-acre  farm  near  Norfolk,  Va. 
Address  JOHN  PARR,  Berkley,  Va.,  R.  R. 

No.  3. 

FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  poultry  farm,  in- 
eludiiig  stock,  grain,  etc.;  market  at  door; 
now  paying  profit.  Address  ADVERTISER 
4611,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Equipped  farm;  125  to  1.50  acres; 

Delaware,  Ulster  or  Orange  counties;  shares 
or  rent;  privilege  of  buying;  no  agents.  L.V.W- 
RENCE  BUCK.  Naples,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  quantity  of  baled  dry  pea  vines; 

a  bright,  fine  quality;  excellent  for  store  sat- 
tle  and  horses;  price  $15  per  ton  f.  o..  h.  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y.  H.  C.  HEMINGWAY  &  CO.,  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1917  Cleveland  tractor,  .$600;  Oliver 
No.  78  two-bottom  plow,  $140.  CHAS.  E. 
LOVE.TOY,  Victor,  N.  Y.,  R.  No.  1. 


APPLES!  APPLES!  APPLESl— For  clioice  Win¬ 
ter  apples  write  to  C.  J.  YODER,  Grants- 
vllle,  N.  y. 


FARM  WANTED — Wish  to  rent,  with  option  of 
purchase,  or  on  shares,  first-class  farm,  with 
stock  and  tools;  am  broadly  educated  American; 
experienced  in  all  branches  of  farming;  send 
fullest  particulars.  ADVERTISER  4609,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  TO  RENT,  with  option  buying,  10  to  30 
acre  farm;  state  full  particulars.  G.  R. 
SMITH.  2.374  University  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SAl.E  OR  TR.VDE— For  N.  Y.  City  pro¬ 
perty — 180  acres  in  Berkshire  Hills;  100  acres 
level;  cultivated;  rest  pasture  and  wood;  base¬ 
ment  barn  for  25  head;  silo,  etc.;  3  houses, 
steam  heated;  running  water  in  all  buildings; 
%  mile  from  trolley,  stores,  etc.  $3,000  cash; 
balance  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  4604,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acres,  large  8  room  house,  large 
basement  barn  niuf  a  small  barn;  with  never 
failing  spring;  fenced  and  cross  fenced:  young 
orchard,  326  trees;  old  orchard,  50;  all  kinds 
fruit  for  family  use;  2%  miles  to  market;  high 
seliool;  2  miles  to  large  college.  Address 
OWNER,  Box  73,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLE,  in  Southern  Maine,  farm  about 
100-a.:  ten-room  house;  barn,  36  by  00;  shed 
and  henhouses;  plenty  fruit,  all  kinds,  for  home 
use;  1%  miles  to  railroad  and  electrics;  scliooI, 
church  and  stores;  water  in  house  and  barn; 
heautifnl  elm  shade ;  wood  for  home  use;  more 
land  could  he  obtained  if  desired;  pictures  and 
price  on  application  to  D.,  64  Roberts  St.,  Port¬ 
land,  Me. 


W.VNTED — Small  gasoline  trench  machine  suit¬ 
able  for  laying  farm  drain  tile  not  over  five 
feet  deep.  Reply  ADVER'l'ISER  4573,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BUCKWHEAT  HONEY  In  60-lb.  cans,  $12  per 
can  f.  o.  b.  G.  W.  BELDEN,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


WAN'l’ED — Locust  Logs  and  Lumber.  C.  C. 

Galbraith  &  Son,  Inc.,  90  West  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — De  Laval  Cream  I’ower  Steam  Tur¬ 
bine  S<“parator;  1,2.50  lbs.  capacity;  complete 
with  boiler;  reason  for  selling  have  sold  stock; 
bargain  price  to  <iuick  buyer.  Write  RALPH 
D.  EARL.  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Portable  18  H.  P.  Gasoline  Badger 
Engine;  perfect  condition;  reason  for  selling, 
have  bought  tractor.  Write  RALPH  D.  EARL, 
Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLE — Colt  acetylene  light  plant:  never 
installed.  Reason  for  selling  at  a  bargain. 
ADV’ER'riSER  4605,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — .Slit  saw  table  outfit,  small  Rumsoy 
feed  mill,  encased  Trevor  heading  jointer, 
Superior  planter,  new;  also  Case  10-20  gas  trac¬ 
tor  with  3-14  inch  plow  outfit.  Wanted — drug 
saw  machine.  FRED  CLARK  &  SON,  Wyoming. 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Nnumber  one.  second  cutting,  thir¬ 
ty-five  dollars  P.  O.  B.  Palrmount.  IVYWILD 
ALFALFA  FARM,  Camillus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  'I'RADE — Improved  farm  in  New  Mexico, 
on  gravel  road,  one  mile  from  town  of  5,000; 
value  $18,000;  this  proiicrty  will  stand  closest 
Investigation:  wish  to  exchange  for  farm  land 
in  one  of  Eiistern  States.  P.  R.  FULLER,  25 
West  9th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FARM  FOR  .SALE — 243-acre;  suitable  for  dairy 
and  general  farming;  located  near  New  York, 
with  two  railroad  stations  near  farm,  at  reason¬ 
able  price,  CHARLES  PERMAN,  239  4tli  Ave., 
New  York. 


FOR  S.VLE — 103-acre  farm,  including  horses, 
cows,  pigs,  chickens,  ducks,  feed  and  machin¬ 
ery;  buildings  in  good  condition;  $4,500.  AD- 
V’ER'I'ISElt  4(i00,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  S.VLE — Large  farm;  well  equipped.  BOX 
62,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hinman  milking  machine;  perfect. 
MR.S.  C.  'r.  BURR,  Framingham,  Mass. 


HOT  WATER  FURNACE  for  house  heating;  700 
ft.  black  2-incIi  pipe;  colony  liouses;  8x8. 
Apply  H.  L.  H.\.MlLTON,  Huntington.  L.  I. 


FOR  SAI,E — Three  carloads  carrots  in  bulk;  $20 
ton  F.  O.  B.  Hall,  N.  Y.  MARVIN  T.  FORS¬ 
TER. 


TR.VCTOR — Titan  10-20;  perfect  order;  good  as 
new;  has  not  plowed  100  acres;  no  use  for 
same:  very  reasonable;  any  demonstration.  R. 
11.  DELAPENHA  &  CO..  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  .SALE — 160  tons  hay;  balled  and  delivered 
F.  O.  B.  cars  Clncinnatns,  Cortland  County, 
•N.  Y. ;  price  .$.30  ton;  will  sell  all  or  part.  W. 
R.  AITKEN,  Rockdale,  N.  Y, 


Save  Auto  Repair  Bills 

Every  car-owner  should  learn  how  to  avoid  engine  troubles  and  how  to  cure  them  by  readinpr  the  **Trouble  Depart- 
ment**  of  the  AUTOMOBILE  DEALER  AND  REPAIRER,  a  lOO-pajfe  illustrated  inaeazine.  and  the  only  journal  in 
the  world  especially  devoted  to  the  practical  and  mechanical  side  of  motoring.  Our  EXPERT  SERVICE  Department 
is  free  to  all  subscribers.  You  can  ask  questions  and  get  answers  promptly  about  ans  ditticulty  with  your  car.  One 
article  in  one  number  was  worth  $26  to  one  car-owner.  Send  25  cents  in  stamps  or  silver  for  three  months’  tHal  sub¬ 
scription  to  Slotor  Vehicle  Publishing  Company,  Dept.  E,  73  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


— 
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Americans  Foremost  Tractor 


The  Wallis  won  the  title, 
“America’s  Foremost  Tractor” 
by  ending  needless  power  waste. 
Where  the  ordinary  tractor  uses 
about  half  its  power  to  pull  its  own  self, 
the  Wallis  uses  only  one  fourth.  Thus, 
the  Wallis  delivers  about  50%  more 
farm  power  at  the  drawbar,  than  other 
tractor  motors  of  the  same  belt  power. 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  Wallis 
weighs  1000  to  5000  pounds  less  than 
other  tractors  of  equal  draw-bar  pull. 

This  means  much  less  fuel  used  per 
acre — greatly  lessened  cost  of  plowing 
per  acre — in  a  word  true  economy  of 
operation.  And  economy  is  the  only 
basis  on  which  to  buy  an_y  farm  machine. 
To  produce  a  tractor  of  the  Wallis 
class,  many  advanced  ideas  in  regard 
to  material  and  design,  had  to  be 
introduced. 


One  is  the  Wallis  “U”  frame — a 
simplified  construction  which  did 
away  with  much  needless  weight. 

Another  is,  completely  enclosed 
gears,  including  the  final  drive.  This 
reduces  friction  and  entirely  protects 
the  tractor  from  sand,  dirt,  etc. 

The  motor,  too,  is  distinctively  a 
Wallis  feature.  In  quality  of  material, 
design  and  workmanship  it  is  compar¬ 
able  to  the  best  aeroplane  motor.  This 
motor  keeps  cool  under  working  con¬ 
ditions  that  would  “burn  up”  the 
average  tractor  motor. 

There  are  many  other  distinctive 
Wallis  ideas  in  this  tractor — all  of 
which  are  described  in  the  latest 
Wallis  catalog. 

Send  for  it.  Learn  all  about 
America’s  Foremost  Tractor;  and  how 
it  gained  leadership. 


J.  I.  CASE  PLOW  WORKS,  1264  Mead  St.,  Racine.  Wis. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Washing-ton,  D.  C. 
Toledo,  Ohio 


Sales  Agents  for  Wallis  Tractors 
BRANCHES  AND  DISTRIBUTING  POINTS  AT : 

Cedar  Bapids,  lo-wa  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Columbus,  Ohio 

Saginaw,  Mich.  Denver,  Colo.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Bloomington,  Ill.  Dallas,  Texas 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Sioux  Tails,  S.  D, 

DISTRIBUTORS  EVERYWHERE 


San  Antonio,  Texas 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Bichmond,  Virginia 
Little  Bock,  Ark. 
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A  Backyard  Garden  and  its  Earnings 

Nearly  25  Cents  Per  Square  Foot 

[Some  of  tlie  backyard  g'ardens  started  diirius  the 
past  two  years  have  been  remarkably  successful.  These 
amateur  giirdeners  have  shown  many  farmers  what  can 
be  done  with  a  piece  of  land.  Starting  with  good  soil, 
stuffing  it  with  manure  and  fertilizer,  crowding  plants 
and  giving  thorough 
culture.  Home  of  these 
back  -  to  -  the  -  yarders 
have  done  wonders. 

The  following  .state¬ 
ment  by  Tj.  if.  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Pennsylvania 
is  one  of  the  best  re¬ 
ports  yet  received.  Mr. 

■Williams  has  a  yard 
31x00  feet.  This  we 
figure  as  1,S00  feet,  or 
a  little  over  four  per 
cent  of  an  acre,  lie 
sold  ,$440.19  worth  of 
vegetables,  which  we 
ligure  at  the  riite  of 
$10,000  per  acre — or 
about  three  times  as 
much  as  Mr.  Williams 
claims.  You  will  see 
that  he  used  at  the 
rate  of  90  loads  of 
manure  per  acre,  and 
Avho  can  estiniiite  the 
amount  of  hand  labor 
required  V  De  we  be¬ 
lieve  such  a  _  result 
would  be  possible  on 
an  entire  acre  or  more? 

Yes,  and  we  expect  to 
have  a  report  of  such 
an  outcome!] 

Gross  sales. 

— I  am  sending 
you  a  report  of  my 
sales  from  my  small 
garden,  less  than  one 
eighth  of  an  acre. 

An  acre  worked  this 
w'ay  would  yield  and 
bring  me  in  for  one 
year  to  the  amount 
of  $3,521.52.  One 
could  afford  to  hire 
a  man  at  $100  pen 
month  for  the  year, 
then  be  $2,321.52  to 
the  good. 

Garden  laud  31x00  ft. 

Sold  from  May 
10  to  May 

31  .  $77.08 

,lune  sales....  154.41 
July  sales....  48.25 
Aug.  sales....  05.98 
Sept,  sales...  55.49 
Oct.  sales ....  31.14 

To  Nov.  8th 

sales  .  7.24 

Total . $440.19 

CROPS  AND 
METHODS.— I  will 
explain  how  I  did  it, 
and  the  crops  that 
were  grown.  Of 
course  all  know  that 
this  could  not  have 
3een  done  growing 
ordinary  crops  of  po- 
latoe.s,  corn  or  cabbage.  We  must  crowd  the  land  and 
produce  the  most  valuable  crops.  In  the  first  place 
j!  have  a  hotbed  of  six  sash,  3x6,  and  two  cold 
frames,  each  6x18,  nsed  for  transplanting  plants 
(started  under  glass)  and  covered  with  muslin  fas¬ 
tened  to  franms.  i  start  tomatoes,  lettuce  and  pep- 
oer  plants,  getting  strong  lettuce  plants  to  set  out 
hi  tne  open  the  latter  part  of  April,  I  raise  a  lot  ot 
-ettuce,  suen  as  Grand  Rapids  and  Big  Boston.  This 


is  grown  quickly  and  runs  into  money  fast.  1  sold 
240  dozen  tomato  plants,  three  and  four  transplant¬ 
ings,  at  35c  per  dozen.  I  rai.se  tomato,  pepper, 
celery,  cauliflower  and  cabbage  plants,  which  I  have 
a  good  sale  for,  and  all  come  in  May  and  June.  Then 
when  the  tomato  plants  are  out  of  the  cold  frames 
I  set  these  beds  full  of  good  strong  celery  plants  set 


six  inches  each  way  (White  Plume),  When  I  can¬ 
not  u.se  a  iioe  (that  is,  a  small  hoe),  and  the  plants 
get  above  the  boards,  I  put  up  another  12-inch  board, 
and  then  it  is  all  boxed  in.  Then  the  blanching  goes 
on,  so  I  sell  this  celery  in  August  and  September. 
Tl'.en  set  these  bods  full  of  head  lettuce  for  Full 
trade;  get  5c  per  head. 

SUCCESSIVE  CRDl’S. — I  have  my  garden  all 
spaded  over  in  the  Full,  and  all  the  manure  I  can 


work  in  under.  I  set  out  in  early  Spring  about  60 
to  70  quarts  of  onion  sets  for  green  bunch  onions, 
set  about  one  inch  apart  and  rows  10  inches  apart, 
as  the  ground  is  strong  and  rich.  When  I  begin  to 
pull  green  onions  I  set  out  Grand  Rapids  lettuce 
between  the  rows,  so  I  bring  two  good  crops  along 
at  the  same  time,  and  when  the  onions  are  all  off  I 

give  the  lettuce  a 
good  hoeing  and  have 
city  water  to  sprinkle 
Avith,  wdiich  fetches 
it  along  fast.  Wlien 
these  two  crops  are 
out  of  the  Avay  I 
Avork  the  ground  up 
in  July  and  set  it  out 
to  beets  and  radishes 
or  anything  that  Avill 
bring  quick  money, 
lettuce,  spinach  or 
SAviss  chard,  which 
sells  Avell  at  10c  per 
bunch,  so  that  I  make 
three  crops  on  the 
ground.  I  generally 
set  out  about  1,000 
lettuce  plants  very 
early,  set  six  inches 
each  Avay,  by  using 
a  six  -  inch  board 
marker  to  set  ac¬ 
curately  ;  then  put  a 
six  or  eight-inch 
board  all  around  it 
to  tack  on  muslin  to 
keep  off  the  cold  ait 
till  Aveather  Avarms 
up  to  gWe  it  a  good 
start.  These  plants 
have  all  been  trans¬ 
planted  once,  and 
have  good  roots. 
From  this  celery  I  re¬ 
alize  about  ,$35,  and 
it  is  off  the  ground 
June  15.  Then  I  Avork 
the  ground  over,  set 
it  to  early  celery,  same 
amount,  1,000  plants, 
all  set  6x6.  Then 
later,  as  it  groAvs, 
board  it  up  Avith  12- 
inch  boards  so  it  is 
boxed  in.  When  it 
groAA's  ahoA'e  the  12- 
inch  boards  put  an¬ 
other  12-inch  board 
on  it.  This  crop  is 
out  of  the  Avay  in 
early  September.  1 
realize  from  this  crop 
$40  to  $50. 

T  H  E  T  II I  R  D 
CROP. — For  a  third 
crop  on  this  ground  I  figure  to  have  some  nice  strong 
lettuce  plants.  Big  Boston,  as  this  crop  groAvs  aa-cII 
cool  nights  and  Avarm  days.  I  also  raise  lots  of  Fall 
radishes;  use  salt  and  keep  maggots  aAvay.  I  have 
been  on  this  place  three  years  last  July;  it  is  hard 
clay  ground.  I  put  on  in  the  three  years  34  tAvo- 
I'orse  loads  of  manure.  10  barrels  of  hen  manure, 
also  salt  and  lime.  I  sowed  seven  roAvs  of  White 
Globe  ouiou  seed,  sowed  very  thick,  in  order  co  get 
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small  onion  sets  for  another  year.  These  seven  rows 
took  up  ground  .seven  feet  wide  and  31  feet  long.  I 
sold  .$19.80  worth  of  green  hunch  onions  and  har¬ 
vested  11/^  bushels  small  .set  onion.s.  then  put  this 
ground  out  to  Grand  Itapids  lettuce,  0x0,  in  Sep- 
teml.er.  Sold  in  October  ,$22  Fall  lettuce,  over  .$41 
off  that  small  strip  of  ground. 

A  GOOD  KFGOKI). — I  have  a  ready  sale  for  all 
or  more  than  I  can  raise.  I  have  in  plant  season 
.sold  as  high  as  ,$14  in  one  day  right  in  the  back 
yard.  I  am  interested  in  the  oil  busine.ss  for  a  liv¬ 
ing.  and  u.se  my  garden  as  a  side  line,  but  do,  all  my 
own  work  in  the  garden,  as  I  take  great  ])rlde  in 
seeing  Avhat  I  can  do  in  rai.sing  fine  vegetables. 
This  $440.19  is  ready  cash  sold,  be.sides  all  vegetables 
used  for  the  house,  such  as  beets,  carrots,  tomatoes, 
.string  beams,  cucumbers.  ])eas,  etc.  Every  morning 
r  counted  cash  in  my  pocket,  and  at  night  I  counted 
it  again,  and  all  over  the  amount  garden  got  the 
credit,  .so  this  amount  is  no  gue.ss.  I  raised  a  good 
many  beets,  as  I  put  four  to  five  beets  (size  of  an 
egg)  in  a  bunch,  and  get  10c.  and  cannot  ral.se  them 
fast  enough.  My  vegetables  ai-e  all  washed  well  to 
catch  the  eye.  It  is  one  thing  to  raise  a  vegetable 
and  another  thing  to  get  it  ready  for  market,  to  get 
the  best  lu.ice.  n.  ii.  wili.iams. 

McKean  Co..  Pa. 


An  Old  Indian  Mine 

The  old  folks  toll  nio  that  the  Indians  know  of  load 
oro  on  my  farm  noar  a  brook  which  has  cut  a  dooj) 
gully,  but  that  they  kept  the  place  well  hidden,  so  the 
white  men  would  never  find  it.  Do  you  think  then*  is 
any  truth  in  the  story,  and  is  there  any  way  to  find 
the  place?  c.  T. 

New  York. 

IF  all  the  “Injun  mines”  which  are  scattered  about. 

with  fairly  reliable  legends  attached,  over  the 
Eastern  States,  could  he  found  and  worked  accoial- 
ing  to  the  stoide.s,  the  resulting  output  of  metals 
would  astonish  the  world,  and  we  understand  that  in 
the  West  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  .similar  mines  foi‘ 
every  one  that  has  ever  been  discovered  since  ’49. 
Rut  if  those  who  have  treasured  the  tales  of  their 
gr.andfathers  would  look  into  the  known  facts  of  the 
life  and  habits  of  the  red  men.  they  would  see. that 
a  very  .small  mine  would  go  a  long  way  in  those 
times.  The  fact  is  that  the  native  North  Americans 
knew  nothing  of  mining  in  the  civilized  sense.  Some 
of  those  in  the  Middle  West  had  made  use  of  fiakes 
of  coi)i)er  which  were  discovered  now  and  again,  and 
had  even  put  a  sort  of  edge  on  them,  but  it  s(‘ems 
unlikely  that  they  ever  considered  it  other  than  a 
slightly  soft  and  flexible  stone.  Rut  they  did  Avant 
small,  Jieavy  stones  for  clubs  and  fishnet  .sinkers, 
and  they  wanted  bright  things  for  ornament.  Now 
it  happens  that  one  of  the  ores  of  lead,  the  sulidiide. 
galena,  is  .soft  and  easily  Avorked.  though  someAvhat 
brittle,  and  is  both  heavy  and  .shiny.  So  it  Avas  a 
desired  article,  .and  the  places  Avhere  it  could  be 
found  Avere  naturally  kept  secret,  perhaps  .since  that 
sort  of  knowledge  AA-as  sooner  or  later  the  propert.A’ 
of  chiefs  and  priests,  they  Avere  more  or  less  holj' 
places. 

That  accouut.s.  ino]-e  than  any  ideas  of  c.ash  A’alue, 
for  the  dislike  of  telling  the  Avhite  men  of  them. 
Rut  a  number  of  such  loc.alities  have  been  found, 
.sometimes  in  the  course  of  in\'estigatiou  of  the  abo¬ 
riginal  life  and  habits,  and  .sometimes  by  chance. 
In  nearly  every  case  thei'e  Avas  merely  the  casual 
use  of  the  outcrop,  whatever  it  Avas,  and  no  mine  in 
the  modern  sense  at  all.  In  fact,  the  mechanical 
skill  of  the  North  Americans  of  the  most  adA’anced 
tribes  Avas  not  equal  to  any  effort  of  this  sort.  .So 
you  may  as  Avell  abandon  the  “mine”  if  you  had  any 
idea  of  anything  in  the  modern  meaning  of  the 
term.  Rut  this  is  not  saying  that  there  Avas  no 
foundation  for  the  legend.  If  there  is  any  galen.a  in 
your  neighborhood  it  is  not  unlikely  that  there  Avas 
a  place  Avhere  they  scratched  around  once  in  a  Avhile 
and  found  a  few  chunks,  and.  of  course,  kept  the 
exact  locality  to  themselves,  a  secret  from  others  of 
their  sort  as  Avell  as  from  the  Avhites,  no  doubt. 
Rut  the.v  Avere  a  childish  and  a  careless  lot.  as  likely 
to  throAV  aAva.v  as  to  keep  Avhat  the.v  had  long  striven 
for,  and  so  there  are  bits  chijiped  off.  and  half  made 
and  broken  articles  about  all  their  usual  camping 
grounds  and  resorts. 

Noav,  if  there  Avas  an.v  regular  source  of  galena 
in  your  locality,  you  and  jmur  neighbors  have  prob¬ 
ably  found  these  bits  and  chips  and  half-made  and 
broken-in-the-making  articles  from  time  to  time  in 
the  fields  as  you  plowed,  or  in  the  Fall  and  Spring 
Avhen  heavy  rains  had  Avashed  the  surface.  If  such 
things  have  not  turned  up  once  in  a  Avhile  .von  may 
be  pretty  sure  there  Avas  no  “mine”  about  there,  no 
matter  Avhat  the  story.  And  if  you  have  found  them, 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  fi’om  that  that  there  Avns 


any  large  supiily  of  the  ore,  for  a  A-ery  thin  seam 
or  even  a  good-sized  boAvlder  Avould  keep  those  fel- 
loAvs  in  raAA^  material  for  many  year.s.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  are  inclined  to  think  there  is  .some 
foundation  for  the  old  story,  the  only  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  size  up  the  lay  of  the  land  and  hunt  the 
likel.A"  spots.  There  is  no  chance  of  finding  any¬ 
thing  in  this  case  Avith  a  magnetic  needle,  and,  Avhile 
there  are  methods  of  locating  large  ore  beds  b.v 
magnetic  induction  and  resonance,  the.v  would  not 
apply  in  .vour  case.  Rut  avc  can  tell  you  Avith  abso¬ 
lute  certainty  that  there  are  no  magic  Avays  of  doing 
it.  no  matter  how  many  people  inform  .aou  that  they 
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haA'c  a  friend  aa'Iio  is  a  second-sighted  seer  aa’Iio 
infallibly  locates  a  mine  AA'ithin  13  rods.  8teer  clear 
of  all  such  talkers.  f.  d.  c. 


A  Party-colored  Apple 

With  this  I  am  sending  you  a  small  package  con¬ 
taining  tAvo  apples,  variety  “Delicious.”  The  smaller 
one  is  so  peculiarly  marked  I  thought  you  might  like 
to  figure  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  other  is  just  a  nice 
specimen  in  color,  size  and  shape,  to  show  hoAV  this  fine 
apple  may  be  grown  here.  I  leuA'e  it  to  you  to  judge 
the  quality.  MOSES  B.  grifei'xg. 

Long  Island. 

A  PICTURE  of  the  smaller  apple,  made  from  a 
photograph,  is  shown  at  Fig.  (555.  Almost  one- 
third  of  the  skin  Avas  colored  a  dark  crimson.  Avhile 
the  balance  shaded  off  into  pink  and  yelloAA’.  The 
difference  in  color  Avas  clearly  marked  by  a  straight 
line.  It  seemed  as  if  part  of  the  apple  had  been 
covered  Avith  paper  or  cloth,  as  is  done  in  “sun 
printing.”  Many  groAvors  ai'C  familiar  Avith  that 
].i-oc(>ss.  .V  luiper  or  cloth.  Avith  initials  or  figures 
cut  out  of  it.  is  ]»:ist(‘d  on  the  .side  of  the  apple.  The 


Delicious  Agple.  Ptirtlg  Fun  Painted.  Fig.  655 


surface  beneath  this  covering  fails  to  color  properl.v. 
Avhile  the  exj)0.sed  surface  Avill  .sIioav.  the  letters  or 
figures  in  the  natural  color  of  the  fruit.  The  other 
specimen  of  Delicious  Avas  remarkably  fine  and  high 
colored.  We  have  been  agreeably  surprised  this 
.vear  to  lind  Long  Island  producing  apples  of  the 
highest  class. 

The  Feeding  Value  of  Acorns 

The  use  of  acorns  as  a  food  for  both  man  and 
beast  dates  back  to  ijrimiliA'e  man.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  made  much  of  it  as  a  foodstuff,  for  him¬ 
self  and  family.  In  the  earl.v  .‘settlement  of  America, 
the  sturdy  colonists  hailed  Avith  delight  a  large  acorn 
croi)  (mast  as  it  Avas  called).  The.v  kneAv  that  the 
me.at  of  the  Avild  hog  would  be  sAveetest  and  fattest 
by  reason  of  the  lai-ge  sui)ply  of  acorns. 

Dur  fertile  soils,  large  crop  yields,  and  the  great 
desire  to  try  out  neAV  things,  have  cau.sed  us  almost 
Avholl.v  to  neglect  man.v  of  God’s  richest  .gifts  to  man. 
IMie  acorn  is  one  of  them,  and  I  am  .glad  to  say  that 
its  value  as  a  stock  food  is  being  revived,  and  I  trust 
the  time  is  near  when  we  shall  save  every  bushel  of 
this  fine  foo't.sfuff  nnd  turn  it  into  the  choicest  of 
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animal  products.  The  folIoAving  table  shows  the 
fattening  value  as  compared  Avith  corn: 


.\corns — Avith  shell — tfresh)  : 


7c 

% 

7c 

% 

% 

% 

1  )ry 

Carbo¬ 

Crude 

Mattor 

Protein 

Fat 

hydrate 

Fiber 

Ash 

49.3 

2.2 

2.0 

34.7 

9.4 

1.0 

( 'orn  : 

88. 9 

10.5 

4.8 

70.2 

1.9 

1.5 

Difference  in  faA'Oi 

•  of 

corn  : 

7c 

7c 

7c 

7c 

% 

7c 

Dry 

f’arbo- 

Crude 

Matter 

Protein 

Fat 

hydrate 

Fiber 

Ash 

OO  Ii 

8.3 

2.8 

35.5 

It  takes  but  a  glance  to  sIioav  Iioav  acorns  compare 
Avith  corn  as  a  fattening  food.  In  the  Fall  of  1898 
the  Tuske.gee  Institute  Experiment  Station  purchased 
nearly  1.000  bushels  of  acorns,  and  fed  tljem  to  both 
ho.gs  and  milch  coavs,  Avith  positively  good  results  to 
the  fattening  hogs,  and  no  noticeably  ill  effects  to 
the  milch  coavs. 

In  feeding  the  ho.gs  Ave  made  the  acorns  take  the 
place  of  .grain.  This  AA-as  supi)lemented  Avith  kitchen 
slops.  An  excellent  quality  of  pork  Avas  prodm-ed. 
We  did  not  feed  an.v  coi-n.  and  the  meat  and  lard 
Avas  .soft.  This  could  haA'e  been  hardened  b.v  feeding 
C(»rn  tAvo  or  three  Aveeks  before  butchering.  Within 
recent  yeai-s  much  attention  has  been  given,  botli  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  the  feeding  of  acorns,  and  inso¬ 
lar  as  the  experiments  haA'e  been  brought  to  m.A- 
attention  no  bad  effects  have  folIoAved  the  rational 
feeding  of  acorns,  but  positively  good  results. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture.  Rome.' 
Ital.v,  after  a  series  of  very  careful  experiments,  has 
this  to  say  concerning  the  (piality  of  acorns.  Avhicb 
may  be  beneficially  fed  daily  to  animals  as  indicated 
beloAv : 


Name'  of  Fresh  Acorns  Dry  Acoi  iis 

Animals  Fed  Daily  Fed  Daily 

.  9.9  (t.KJ 

Dairy  coavs  .  fl.O  fi.lfi 

Reef  or  draught  oxen .  1.3.2  8  14 

Rigs .  ,3.3  22 

8heep  au(\  goats .  1.65  l.’l 

The  Journal  of  the  Roard  of  Agriculture.  London, 
England,  publishes  a  very  exhaustive  report  on  the 
feeding  of  acorns  to  chickens,  b.v'  Prof.  Harold  T. 
Granfield.  a.gricultural  chemist  to  the  Midland  A.gri- 
cultural  and  Dairy  (’olle.ge.  His  report  is  as  folloAvs; 

.Seventeen  birds  in  full  lay  Avere  .selected — 12  pul- 
U‘ts  and  fiA'e  tAA’o-.A-ear-old  bird.s.  Refore  commencing 
the  acorn  feeding,  the  birds  received  the  folloAving 
ration  per  bird  per  da.A- :  Soft  food,  one  ounce  of 
tish  meal,  one  ounce  of  sharps  (Avheat  middlings), 
cooked  A-e.getables.  Hard  food,  one-half  ounce  of 
wheat  .screenings,  oats  and  maize.  In  the  first  Aveek 
of  the  exiieriment  the  corn  AA'as  reduced  to  one  ounce 
per  bird  per  da.A-.  and  one-half  ounce  of  liulhHl  and 
crushed  acorns  Avere  substituted.  The  .second  Aveek 
the  remainder  of  the  grain  Avas  stopped,  and  one 
ounce  of  hulled  and  crushed  acorns  Avas  given,  each 
bird  thus  receiving  tAvo  ounces  of  acorn  kernels  per 
day.  The  birds  Avere  Avatched  very  carefully  for  any 
adver.se  effects,  but  none  appeared.  The  egg  record 
Avas  as  folloAvs: 


Two  weeks  previous 


to  experiiiieut 

Acorn  Feeding. 

No.  of  eggs . 

Ki  r.st 

77 

Second 

78 

V>  oz. 
1st  Wk. 

73 

%  ozs.  2  ozs. 
2d  AA'k.  3d  AVk. 

71  7.3 

2  ozs. 
4th  AVk. 

72 

No.  of  birds  in  lay 

17 

17 

16’^ 

15t 

15t 

15t 

No.  of  eggs  per 
bii'd  i)('r  Aveek . 

4. .5.3 

4. .59 

4. .56 

4.73 

4.87 

4.80 

*Ono  bird  brood.v.  tDne  bird  broody  and  one  sitting. 

It  Avould  api»ear  from  this  record  that  the  acorns 
had  no  adverse  influence  on  the  egg  iiroduction  and. 
although  one  cannot  druAV  too  hasty  conclusions 
from  this  brief  experiment,  .A-et  it  is  quite  certain 
that  if  this  food  had  pos,sessed  unsuitable  properties 
(»!■  a  ver.v  Ioav  feeding  v.-ilue,  the  egg  production 
Avould  Inn  e  suffered.  'Phis  experiment  interested  me 
ver.v  much  because  in  many  respects  it  Avas  in  accord 
Avith  a  series  of  experiments  made  at  this  Station  a 
few  years  ago. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  birds  fed  on  acorns 
in  large  (piantities  had  the  eggs  colored  a  .sort  of 
dark  greenish  color,  becoming  more  pronounced  Avhen 
cooked.  Many  Avere  tlie  iiKpiiries  made  as  to  Avhat 
was  the  matter  with  the.se  eggs,  and  .some  of  our 
customers  returned  them  as  unfit  for  use.  OAving 
to  the  bitter  element  quercite  (acorn  sugar)  and 
tannic  acid,  both  of  Avhich  are  capable  of  producing 
gasti'ic  troublc.s.  particularly  constipation,  if  fed  con- 
tinuou.sly  in  lar.ge  (iuantitie.s.  plenty  of  laxative  food 
should  form  a  part  of  the  daily  ration. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  is  yet  much  to  be 
learned  about  the  real  feeding  value  of  acorns,  it  is 
e(iually  true  that  enough  experimental  Avork  has 
been  done  to  convince  us  that  the  acorn  is  one  of 
the  richest  blessings  that  nature  provides  for  us  free 
of  charge:  and  Ave  hojje  that  Avherever  one  is  favored 
Avith  this  splendid  crop,  it  Avill  be  harvested  and 
turned  into  ])ork,  eggs  and  other  useful  products. 

-M'drima.  ‘o.  v.'.  c 
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Handling  the  Beautiful  Snow 

A  Big  Maine  Roller 

The  pictiue  at  Fig.  057  shows  a  big  snow  roller 
used  in  (..’entral  Maine  for  breaking  out  the 
roads  after  a  snowstorm.  This  big  roller  is  seven 
feet  in  diameter,  each  section  being  five  feet  lung. 
It  weighs  three  tons,  and  eight  good  horses  are 
required  to  haul  it  through  the  snowdrifts.  When 
!it  does  move,  however,  it  takes  and  crushes  down 
the  snow  in  great  .shape,  and  forms  a  smooth,  hard 
bed  for  tlie  sleigh  runnej-s.  It  is  said  that  these  big 
rollers  do  a  better  job  than  the  snow  plows  or  the 
ox  sleds  which  were  used  years  ago.  The  town  in 
which  this  roller  is  used  has  four  other.s,  although 
not  quite  as  large.  After  every  heavy  snow  these 
big  rollers  are  promptly  pirt  into  action,  and  they 
smasli  and  crusli  their  way  through  the  drifts  and 
are  voted  a  great  inqjrovement  over  the  snow  plows, 
which  tear  out  the  center  of  the  drifts  and  throw 
the  snow  to  the  side.  Some  of  our  readers  in 
Florida  will  be  likely  to  shiver  at  the  mere  picture 
of  this  big  plow,  but  up  in  Maine  and  along  the 
latitude  of  upper  New  York  the  peo]de  take  these 
big  drifts  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  so  long  as  they 
can  get  through  them  comfortably  witli  their  sleighs 
they  do  not  object  seriously  to  the 
snow.  The  big  rollers  are  a  fixture 
in  many  of  these  Northern  towns,  and 
they  are  proving  verj'  satisfactory. 

Tractors  Plow  City  Street  Snowbanks 

('ountry  road  superintendents  may 
be  able  to  protit  by  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  one  Middle  Western  com¬ 
munity  in  keei)ing  tlie  roads  clear  of 
snow  this  Winter.  Caterpillar  trac¬ 
tors  are  used  in  Peoria.  Ill.,  in  clear¬ 
ing  the  streets  of  snow  at  a  fraction 
of  the  expense  incurred  in  horse  and 
man  power.  Tlie  work  is  accomp¬ 
lished  quicker  and  more  efficientl.v. 

The  powerful  creeping  tractors  are 
hitched  to  road  graders,  such  as  used 
in  highway  construction,  and  to  a 
special  V-shaped  snow  plow,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  especially  designed  for 
handling  snowdrifts  in  quick  order. 

This  implement  also  clears  the  gutter 
of  snow,  thus  pei'initting  the  water  to 
flow  away  without  undue  flood  when 
a  thaw  comes. 

Last  Winter,  when  the  greatest 
blizzard  in  the  history  of  the  Middle 
West  struck  Peoria,  the  city  street 
commissioners  awoke  one  morning  to 
find  their  fair  town  in  several  feet  of 
snow.  On  every  hand  there  was  a 
shortage  of  fuel  and  food,  and  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  quicker  than 
usual  to  avert  disaster.  The  manager 
of  the  caterpillar  tractor  company  of¬ 
fered  two  of  his  75-horsepower  out¬ 
fits  to  do  the  work.  The  offer  was 
accepted.  These  outfits  in  a  short 
time  had  the  main  business  section 
cleared,  and  by  mid-afternoon  Peoria 
was  clean  as  a  whistle,  and  traffic  going  on  as  usual. 
Several  miles  of  streets  and  thousands  of  tons  of 
snow  had  been  moved  in  a  reasonable  fashion  at  a 
labor  and  fuel  cost  of  less  than  $25. 

A  fleet  of  motor  trucks  was  stalled  just  outside 
the  city  limits.  A  caterpillar  tractor  and  a  string 
of  wagons  Avas  dispatched  to  the  scene.  The  loads 
Avere  transferred  to  the  Avagons,  and  not  only  these, 
but  also  the  trucks  hauled  into  the  city  by  the  trac¬ 
tor  in  one  trip.  The  result  Avas  that  the  War 
Pepartment  purchased  sevei-al  of  these  machines 
for  use  in  Winter  camp  scenes.  earle  w.  gage. 
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of  the  stuff  I  fed  them.  xMl  there  was  to  it.  it 
didn't  pa.v,  and  as  I  am  running  m,v  farm  to  make 
it  pa.v.  although  I  don’t  alwa.A's  succeed.  I  cut  out 
Avintering  coavs.  It  doesn't  pa.v.  And  Avhat  I  have 
said  about  coavs,  I  believe  applies  e<iually  Avell  to 
sheep,  goats  and  pigs. 

The  land  Avhich  is  suitable  for  fruit  growing  is 
assessed  at  so  high  a  figure,  the  taxes  and  interest 
charge  against  it  being  $12  to  $14  an  acre,  that  it 
must  be  used  for  fruit  groAA'ing.  It  cannot  be  used 
for  pasture  or  raising  fodder  for  Avintering  stock. 
Some  neighbors  of  oui’s  have  their  farms  so  covertAd 
Avith  orchards  that  they  have  to  buy  the  ha.A'  for 
their  team.s.  fifiiey  could  not  consider  buying  feed 
for  any  extra  stock  through  the  Winter,  Avitli  the 
present  market  conditions.  We  found  Avith  our  coavs 
that  the  middleman  had  us  both  coming  and  going. 

And  another  thing  to  cons'ider  is  the  help.  Most 
of  our  men  AA’ork  by  the  year,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  work  to  do  in  the  Winter  Avith  the  Fall  spra.A’ing. 
trimming  trees  and  shipping  apples.  We  don’t  have 
lo  hunt  up  work  for  them.  Some  years,  when  the 
Aveather  is  unusually  bad,  Ave  have  not  been  able  to 
finish  the  tilmming  before  the  Spring  AAmrk  begins. 
On  our  farms  the  fruit  business  la.sts  all  the  year 
round  and  not  only  from  seed-time  to  harvesf. 
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experiment  or  exact  mea.surement  or  Aveighing.  but 
it  was  evident  to  all  that  the  dust  Avas  fully  as 
effective  in  killing  the  worms  as  the  liquid  poison.'^. 
As  foi-  apple  tree  diseases,  the  dust  held  them  in 
check,  but  not  quite  so  effectively  as  the  liquid.  The 
experience  Avas  so  satisfactory  that  AA'e  shall  continue 
to  use  .the  dust  for  the  Avorms.  When  it  comes  to 
fighting  the  scale,  plant  lice  and  some  other  pests. 
Ave  .slmll  dei)end  on  the  liipud.  We  think  there  is 
iittle  sense  in  claiming  that  this  dust  will  destroy 
the  scale.  From  the  very  nature  of  that  insect  and 
its  manner  of  ])r()tecting  'itself  it  is  evident  that 
some  penetrating  and  slow-spreading  liquid  must  be 
used  to  coat  the  entire  tree.  We  shall  continue  to 
use  soluble  oil  or  lime-sulphur  put  on  with  the  liquid 
sprayer  to  keep  the  scale  in  check.  If  you  have 
scale  in  .A^our  orchard,  or  if  you  need  to  spray  for 
plant  lice,  .a'ou  cannot  I’easonabl.v  expect  to  keep 
the  trees  clean  and  uninjured  by  using  dust  alone. 
If  your  object  merely  is  to  kill  the  codling  Avorins 
and  keei>  ordinary  tree  di.seases  in  check  the  dust 
alone  will  do  it. 

The  du.st  is  more  expensive  than  the  liquid.  The 
I)ower  machinery  Avill  cost  nearly  as  much  as  a 
power  si)rayer.  We  can  put  the  dust  on  almost 
three  times  as  fast  as  the  liquid  can  be  Avell  applied. 

That  Avas  our  chief  reason  for  usini; 
the  dust.  The  orchard  is  on  a  hill- 
.side.  with  a  long  haul  for  Avater.  We 
can  run  down  into  the  orchard  Avith 
a  half  day's  suj)i)ly  of  dust  and  stay 
there  until  the  job  is  done.  This  is 
the  chief  ai'gument  in  our  favor  of 
dustin.i'.  In  all  large  orchards  there 
are  times  when  the  Aveatlier  and  the 
Avind  con.spire  to  delay  .spraying,  q'he 
buds  mature  rapidly,  and  in  order  to 
do  effective  Avork  the  poison  must  go 
on  at  once.  In  such  cases  the  dust  is 
iuA-aluable,  for  it  can  be  used  rapidly 
so  that  the  poi.son  is  put  just  where 
it  is  needed.  Thus  the  dust  Avill  not 
entirely  <lisplace  the  liquid.  It  Avill 
take  care  of  the  worms  and  .save 
labor  and  time,  but  in  any  section 
Avhere  the  scale  is  found  some  Ihiuid 
spi'aying  Avill  be  needed. 


“Winter  Work”  for  the  Fruit  Grower 

For  several  .vears  it  has  been  our  practice  to  buy 
up  cattle  in  the  Fall,  feed  them  on  cornstalks, 
hay  and  a  little  grain,  and  sell  them  in  the  Spring. 
IloAvever,  this  is  not  a  cattle  country.  The  cows 
Avere  brought  in  from  a  distance,  Avere  scrub  coavs, 
Avhich  their  oAvners  Avished  to  get  rid  of.  and  there 
Avas  something  the  matter  Avith  most  of  them.  We 
Avere  sure  to  lose  one  or  tAvo  before  Spring,  thereby 
cutting  doAvn  the  profit.  We  had  no  suitable  buildings, 
only  makeshifts.  On  a  fruit  farm  one  does  not  expect 
to  find  dairy  buildings.  Tl.en  the  market  Avas  limited. 
We  t(>ok  Avhat  we  could  get  for  the  coavs  and  calves 
in  the  Spring  and  decided  at  last  that  Ave  Avere 
getting  little  besides  some  good  healthy  exercise. 
The  value  of  the  manure  AA^as  not  equal  to  the  value 
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Then  fruit  growing  'is  a  business  by  itself,  and 
the  hired  man  as  Avell  as  the  manager  .specializes 
in  it.  Many  men  hire  out  on  a  fruit  farm  because 
they  don’t  Avant  to  milk  coavs. 

But  jjerhaps  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter  is 
the  psychological  one  of  concentration.  A  successful 
fruit  groAver  must  think  about  fruit.  lie  must  talk, 
ai'gue  and  read  about  fruit.  He  must  live  in  his 
orchards.  He  must  Avork  out  neAV  'deas.  He  must 
be  ready,  alert  at  all  times  to  grasp  the  significance 
of  changes  in  his  trees.  To  raise  perfect  fruit  is  his 
profession.  He  must  devote  to  it  his  best  energy, 
his  best  thought.  The  average  man  cannot  mix  up 
tAvo  professions.  While  he  is  raising  fruit  he  doesn’t 
want  to  bother  raising  pigs,  or  coavs  or  sheep. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  w.  Cornwall. 


The  Use  of  Dust  In  Spraying 

I  would  like  your  opinion  on  spraying  apple  trees.  I 
noticed  that  you  used  the  dry  spray  tins  year,  and  I 
would  like  your  advice  in  regard  to  it.  I  hav^e  about 
MoO  young  trees  and  a  few  old  ones.  Last  Spring  I 
hired  them  sprayed  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  a  tree, 
which  did  not  prove  to  be  satisfactory.  If  you  Avere 
going  to  buy  the  apparatus  for  spraying,  which  avouUI 
you  prefer,  the  Avater  poAver  or  the  belloAvs  for  dry 
spraying?  it  is  quite  a  ser>ous  question  Avith  me  hoAv 
to  spray  the  trees  properly.  e.  d.  t. 

Essex  County,  N.  Y. 

UR  use  of  the  dust  is  confined  to  one  season’s 
work.  We  used  it  in  fighting  the  codling  Avorm 
and  scab  and  similar  diseases.  We  made  no  scientific 
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Growing  the  Sunflower  Crop 

I  .NOTE  ,1.  W.  C.'s  inquiry  in  regard 
to  suiifloAvers  as  a  commercial 
croj),  and  as  I  have  groAvn  them  on  a 
commercial  scale  perhaps  my  experi¬ 
ence  Avill  be  of  interest. 

1  spent  a  fcAv  years  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  pai't  of  Mi.ssouri,  about  100 
miles  south  of  St.  Louis,  and  planti'd 
eight  acres  one  season  (against  the 
advice  of  The  II.  N.-Y. )  and  fouml 
it  a  very  profitable  crop.  ’The  soil 
Avas  just  good  corn  ground,  Avlthout 
an.y  special  fertilization  or  prepara¬ 
tion.  I  planted  about  tAvo  Aveeks  later 
than  corn.  Avhich  in  this  section  Avas 
about  the  first  of  May.  IIoAvever, 
here  in  the  North,  OAving  to  the  short 
season.  I  would  plant  as  early  as  the  first  corn 
planting  in  order  to  get  better  Aveather  for  curing 
the  seed. 

I  used  a  regular  corn  planter,  drilling  them  18 
inches  in  the  roAV  Avith  tAvo  or  three  seeds  to  the  hill : 
then,  as  soon  as  they  Avere  up  Avell,  thinned  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  plant.  I  hand-hoed  them  once  and  otherAvise  gave 
same  culture  as  corn.  They  are  very  rapid  groAvers. 
and  recpiire  a  Avorld  of  moisture,  and  if  it  is  a  dry 
.season  a  dust  mulch  should  be  maintained  Avith  one- 
hor.se  tools.  This  is  very  important,  or  the  seed  aa-III 
be  light  and  chaffy. 

We  left  the  heads  on  the  stalks  until  pretty  well 
cured,  then  Avent  into  the  field  Avith  a  large  Avagon 
Avith  high  side-boards  and  three  men.  One  man  on 
the  ground  Avith  a  sharp  knife  Avould  .sever  the  heads, 
leaving  about  a  foot  of  the  stalk  for  a  hand  hold. 
He  Avould  pitch  them  into  the  Avagon.  and  the  men 
Avould  strike  them  against  the  side  of  the  bed  a  feAv 
times;  the  seed  would  readily  shell  out.  The  empty 
heads  Avere  then  throAvii  out.  It  required  but  a  few 
hours  to  gather  an  acre  'in  this  Avay.  We  ran  the 
seeds  through  a  cleaning  mill  and  sacked  them.  The 
local  grain  company  paid  us  4^4  cents  per  pound  net. 
The  yield  per  acre  averaged  something  like  1.200 
pounds  and  gave  a  net  profit  of  $28  per  acre.  While 
this  was  fair  profit,  had  Ave  not  been  afilicted  Avith  a 
severe  drought  Avhich  caused  so  many  seeds  to  be 
blank,  Ave  should  have  had  a  yield  of  2.000  pounds 
or  better.  Another  thing,  our  seed  Avas  badly  mixed, 
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and  produced  too  many  small  heads.  We 
wore  supposed  to  get  the  light-seeded 
Giant  Russian,  which  produces  one  mam¬ 
moth  head  to  a  stalk,  often  running  12 
inc-hes  and  better  acro.ss.  Some  growers 
have  a  black-seeded  sort  which  they  claim 
is  almost  bird-proof.  The  seed  is  more 
pointed  at  the  top  end,  and  they  claim 
the  bird.s’  beaks  slip  off  the  seed.  If  one 
has  only  a  few  stalks  it  looks  as  though 
the  birds  will  clean  them  up,  but  on  an 
acre  or  more  it  is  not  noticeable. 

Some  few  miles  south  of  us  in  the  cut¬ 
over  bottom  land  there  are  very  large 
acreages,  one  man  I  know  growing  more 
than  a  hundred  acres  each  year.  Here 
they  use  their  pea  hullers  for  thrashing 
the  .seed.  Prices  are  very  variable,  run¬ 
ning  from  two  to  eight  cents  per  pound, 
but,  all  in  all,  it  is  considered  a  good 
money  crop.  w.  k.  martin. 

Indiana. 


Hand-picking  Beans 

Is  there  any  trick  in  hand-picking 
beans?  We  have  some  that  need  careful 
looking  over.  B.  F. 

Swazey,  N.  II. 

If  there  are  but  a  few  bushels  of  beans, 
and  again  if  there  are  lumps  of  dirt 
among  them,  I  should  i)ut  them  in  some 
phosphate  or  othei-  sacks,  one  bushel  in  a 
sack,  and  tread  them,  turning  and  shaking 
them  up  often  in  order  to  get  the  lumps  of 
dirt  ground  up  fine.  This  will  also  help 
to  brighten  up  the  beans  if  they  are  7-ain 
damaged.  Then  screen  them  thi-ough  .a 
f.anning  mill,  or  use  a  hand  screen  ;  this 
will  take  out  all  the  fine  dirt  and  small 
beans,  which  reduces  the  labor  of  hand 
picking  to  a  great  extent.  They  can  then 
be  placed  on  a  large  table  in  a  well-light¬ 
ed  room,  a  half  bushel  at  a  time,  the 
pickers  sitting  around  the  table,  .spreading 
them  out,  picking  out  the  bad  ones  and 
letting  the  good  beans  fall  into  a  pan  ol¬ 
dish  held  in  the  lap.  This  is  an  occupa¬ 
tion  .suited  to  those  who  are  not  greatly 
driven  with  other  work,  as  it  is  a  rather 
slow  and  tediou.s  job.  If  one  has  beans 
in  any  considerable  qiiantity  it  is  much 
more  practical  to  get  in  touch  with  some 
firms  who  are  making  a  business  of  oi>er- 
ating  a  beanery  ;  there  are  majiy  of  the.se 
in  both  Michigan  and  New  York  State. 
These  firms  have  agents  and  shipping  sta¬ 
tions  in  a  great  many  different  parts  of 
the  country  where  beans  are  grown.  The 
only  seci-et  that  I  know  of  in  picking 
beans  is  patience,  and  a  care  not  to  spill 
the  beans.  ii.  e.  cox. 


Heeling  in  Raspberry  Plants 

Will  you  give  me  some  information  in 
regard  to  keeping  raspberry  plants 
through  the  Winter?  It  was  necessai-y 
for  me  to  take  the  plants  up  out  of 
ground  and  I  would  like  to  know  of  some 
way  to  fix  them  so  they  will  keep  alive 
and  in  a  good  condition  to  set  out  in 
Spring.  C.  s.  C. 

Whallonsburg,  N.  Y. 

Select  a  location,  perferably  with  a 
W'indbreak  to  the  north,  and  where  the 
natural  drainage  is  good,  open  a  trench 
six  or  eight  inches  deep  and  a  foot  or  so 
in  width,  into  which  place  the  plants 
thickly,  working  the  fine  soil  -well  in 
among  the  roots;  fill  in  the  trench  with 
soil,  press  it  down  gently  with  feet  to  set¬ 
tle  the  earth  around  the  roots,  then  bank 
the  soil  up  around  the  stems  a  foot  or  so 
to  protect  them,  and  to  shed  surplus  wm- 
ter,  and  the  job  is  done,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  will  insure  the  plants  going  safe¬ 
ly  through  the  Winter.  K. 


Learning  the  Florists’  Trade 

Could  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  learning  the  trade  of  florist? 
That  is,  learning  to  make  funeral  pieces, 
such  as  wreaths  and  all  kinds  of  difficult 
fornis.  What  other  lines  come  under  this 
particular  work,  if  any,  and  how  would  a 
person  go  to  work  to  learn  the  trade? 
Would  one  work  as  an  apprentice?  If 
BO,  how  much  wages  would  they  receive 
at  first,  and  how  much  would  they  re¬ 
ceive  after  trade  was  perfected?  How 
long  would  it  take  an  average'  person  to 
learn  the  trade?  I  am  passionately  fond 
of  flowers,  and  as  I  w'G'.  to  take  up 
some  trade  this  seems  appeal  to  me 
the  most.  MRS.  o.  w. 

New  York. 

The  apprentice  system  is  practically 
unknown  in  the'  American  florists’  trade. 
This  inquirer  w-ishes  to  enter  the  retail 
.store  trade,  rather  than  the  growers’  end. 
Many  women  are  engaged  in  such  work. 
Usually  they  begin  young  as  a  hired  as¬ 
sistant,  or  else'  work  into  the  trade  grad¬ 
ually  through  helping  some  relative  al¬ 
ready  in  the  business.  The  actual  tech¬ 
nical  details  of  the  business  are  not  diffi¬ 
cult.  but  natural  good  taste  and  artistic 
instinct  are  needed.  Difficult  set  “pie'ces” 
do  not  appeal  to  modern  taste,  but  a  good 
deal  of  technical  skill  is  needed  for 
shower  boupuets,  church  decorations, 
casket  palls  and  other  elaborate 
forms  of  the  florist’s  art.  A  woman 
entering  this  trade  in  any  critical  com¬ 
munity  will  find  good  education,  pleas¬ 
ing  personality  and  agreeable  manners 
valuable  assets.  Trade  periodicals  should 
be  read,  and  an  album  of  floral  designs 
studied,  but  the  only  way  to  learn  the 
business  is  to  work  in  it.  Salaries  paid 
are  usually  not  high,  and  run  about  thd 
same  as  in  other  lines  of  retail  trade.  It 
is  not  possible  to  say  how  long  one  would 
be  in  learning  the  trade,  for  individual 


capacity  varies.  We  think,  however,  that 
there  is  a  good  prospect  for  wmmen  in 
both  greenhouse  and  store  trade,  as  flor¬ 
ists  generally  are  very  .short  of  help. 
Better  discuss  your  wishes  with  local 
florists;  the  city  trade  is  too  busy  and 
too  critical  to  consider  inexperienced  store 
assistants,  excepting  young  people  begin¬ 
ning  on  small  w-ages  as  messengers  or 
helpers. 


Fruit  Notes  from  Missouri 

In  my  former  article  on  raspberries  I 
omitted  to  speak  of  the  Black  Pearl.  I 
have  found  this  a  very  good  variety  in 
every  i-espect,  so  far  as  I  have  tried  it. 
This  year  some  pickers  thought  it  the  best 
of  all.  It  has  vigor  of  growth  and  the 
berries  are  large  and  fine.  Whether  it  is 
superior  to  Cumberland  could  only  be 
ascertained  by  thorough  trial,  but  it  is 
certainly  safe  to  plant  it  in  the  assurance 
that  it  is  one  among  the  best.  The  8t. 
Regis  or  Ranere,  so  largely  grown  in 
New  .Tei-sey,  is  so  far  my  best  early, 
though  the  berry  could  be  larger  and  the 
bush  .a  stronger  grower.  As  a  Fall  va¬ 
riety  it  has  proved  valueless,  not  because 
it  is  not  di.sposed  to  bear  a  second  crop, 
but  because  our  climate  is  too  hot  and 
dry.  These  Fall-borne  beri-ies  are  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  of  Spring,  and  many  of 
them  never  mature. 

The  gooseberry  crop  was  fairly  good. 
The  heaviest  and  most  regular  bearer  I 
find  to  be  the  Oregon,  rather  a  new  intro¬ 
duction.  Its  growth  is  not  strong,  and  its 
canes  are  quite  slender,  but  it  has  never 
failed  to  load  itself  with  fruit  that  is  a 


grade  larger  than  the  Houghton.  Its  ber¬ 
ries  are  a  light  green  and  do  not  change 
color  when  ripe.  This  year  it  was  more 
productive  than  the  Houghton.  I  should 
rank  the  Oregon  and  Houghton  as  the  best 
commercial  varieties  for  this  country,  but 
the  larger  berries  of  the  unreliable  Down¬ 
ing  bring  a  higher  price.  I  shall  test  the 
Chautauqua  again,  after  a  number  of 
years,  with  more  thorough  spraying  for 
mildew.  It  is  said  to  be  successfully 
grown  in  the  East.  Regular  crops  of  its 
large  berries  would  be  very  profitable.  A 
hybrid  of  the  wild  and  English  species, 
produced  by  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  makes  a  huge 
bush,  but  being  a  pistillate,  it  does  not 
pollenize  perfectly,  and  therefore  fails  to 
set  full  crops.  If  productive  it  would  be 
a  wonder.  I  have  it  next  to  the  Oregon. 
Possibly  other  kinds  would  prove  better 
pollenizers.  The  culture  of  the  goose¬ 
berry  should  prove  profitable  in  many 
parte  of  the  country,  as  it  is  a  berry  that 
is  often  neglected  on  fruit  farms.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  kinds 
of  fruit  to  grow.  The  only  enemy  of  the 
native  sorts  is  the  green  worm,  which  is 
easily  controlled,  generally  by  one  spray¬ 
ing.  The  large  sorts  with  English  blood 
require  special  treatment  to  ward  off  mil¬ 
dew.  It  looks  plausible  that  perseverance 
in  crossing  will  finally  produce  the  va¬ 
riety  that  unites  the  large  berry  with  dis¬ 
ease  resistance.  E.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 
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Sinking  Well  Through  Quicksand 

I  had  the  experience  this  Fall  of  trying 
to  dig  a  well,  as  we  have  been  short  of 
water  for  stock  for  quite  some  time. 
Where  I  have  dug  it  the  ground  for  the 
first  12  feet  is  mostly  a  fine  free  sand, 
and  below  that  we  came  into  quicksand. 
I  dug  dowm  as  far  as  the  free  sand  went 
and  then  lowered  four  lengths  of  vitrified 
tile,  the  four  measuring  10  feet,  and  then 
dug  the  quicksand,  working  inside  of  tile. 


until  I  sunk  them  down  as  low  as  I 
thought  safe  without  having  the  quick¬ 
sand  come  in  at  the  top  of  them,  and  the 
next  day  had  about  six  feet  of  water, 
which  would  have  been  plenty,  but  since 
then  the  quicksand  has  come  in  the  tile 
until  it  has  reached  about  four  feet,  and 
likely  will  rise  more.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  any  of  the  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  have  had  experience  sinking  wells 
where  they  have  quicksand  to  contend 
with.  ANDREW  MITCHELL, 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Fall-planted  Walnuts;  Mulberries 

1.  Would  it  be  wise  to  plant  .Japanese 
walnuts  in  Fall?  Will  they  do  well  on 
medium  clay  loam?  I  have  a  piece  which 
is  extra  well  drained,  and  another  which 
is  monster?  Which  should  I  use?  2.  Arc 
Downing,  New  American  or  Russian  mul¬ 
berries  classed  under  Morus  rubra,  and 
do  they  usually  come  true  to  seed?  I 
want  a  row  of  cheap  mulberries  to  keep 
the  birds  from  my  cherries.  R.  M. 

Worcestei*,  Mass. 

1.  .Japanese  walnuts  can  usually  be 
planted  safely  in  the  Fall,  but,  as  with 
all  trees  having  .somewhat  fleshy  roots. 
Spring  planting  is  better.  These  trees  are 
not  very  particular  as  to  soil,  but  prob¬ 
ably  will  grow  best  on  land  which  con¬ 
tains  a  fair  amount  of  moisture. 

2.  The  Downing  and  New  American 
mulberries  are  varieties  of  Morus  rubra. 
The  common  white  mulberi*y,  commonly 
called  the  Russian  mulberry,  is  Morus 
alba.  The  last  named  comes  true  to  seed. 


The  others  do  not.  The  white  or  Russian 
mulberry  is  the  kind  to  grow  to  keep  the 
birds  from  your  cherries.  You  can  buy 
plants  cheaply  from  most  nurserymen, 
and  are  advi.sed  to  start  with  plants 
rather  than  to  plant  seeds.  E.  l.  F. 


The  Daylight  Saving  Law 

This  is  the  way  that  daylight  saving 
hurts  the  farmer :  It  does  not  make  much 
difference  until  haying  and  harvest.  Then 
it  makes  a  big  difference  as  long  as  there 
is  harvesting  to  do.  For  example,  a 
farmer  hires  four  men  at  $3  a  day,  of  10 
hours,  to  draw  in  hay.  These  men  come 
to  work  at  7  o’clock  and  quit  at  6.  By 
the  old  time  hay  was  generally  ready  to 
draw  at  9  o’clock ;  by  the  new  time  not 
till  10 ;  thus  by  the  old  time,  two  hours 
were  lost  each  day,  and  by  the  new  time 
three.  This  hour  costs  the  farmer  $1.20. 
If  he  hires  for  60  days  he  loses  $72  more 
by  the  new  time  than  by  the  old  time.  I 
think  this  will  enlighten  S.,  whose  letter  is 
printed  on  page  12113.  If  the  Government 
wants  to  get  city  folks  out  of  bed  an  hour 
earlier,  let  it  make  a  ruling  that  all  shops 
and  factories  open  for  work  at  6  o’clock  ; 
farmers  commence  at  4. 

AUBREY  WESTERVELT. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Now  that  the  Government  time  system 
has  been  tried  for  the  length  prescribed,  I 
think  it  is  time  for  another  discussion  on 
the  subject.  Last  Summer  in  haying  time 
its  benefits  to  the  farmer  were  vei-y  clear¬ 
ly  brought  out.  We  hired  a  man  by  the 
day  to  help  at  that  time.  He  was  always 
on  hand  by  8  o’clock,  though  the  dew  was 
not  off  the  hay  until  after  9,  and  just  as 
sure  as  noon  came  around  he  was  on  hand 
for  dinner,  after  the  labors  of  a  little 
more  than  two  hours.  His  afternoon  end¬ 
ed  at  5,  which  really  was  only  4.  but 
neverthele.ss  he  expected  his  supper  short¬ 
ly  afterward.  By  this  schedule  at  least 
two  hours  of  perfectly  good  hay  weather 
were  lost  every  afternoon.  Naturally 
every  farmer  can  see  the  profits  gained  by 
such  a  method.  The  farmerette  in  our 
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family  really  gained  something,  because 
her  school  was  over  at  3..30,  which,  in 
fact,  was  only  2.30,  thus  giving  her  aJi 
extra  hour  every  day,  becau.se  she  usually 
worked  until  dark.  This  Fall,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  “flu,”  which  closed  the 
schools,  she  would  have  had  to  leave  home 
before  daylight  had  really  appeared  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  on  time.  I  think  Uncle  Sam 
would  better  use  his  thinking  cap  a  little 
more  this  Winter  on  another  plan.  Why 
don’t  the  factories  and  those  who  were 
really  benefited  by  the  plan  begin  an  hour 
earlier  every  day  instead  of  making  the 
average  farmer  lose  that  hour?  Why 
does  not  the  Government  tell  us  to  tear 
the  next  four  or  five  sheets  off  the  calen¬ 
dar  so  as  to  escape  Winter? 

Chautauqua  Co..  N.  Y.  ruth  kapple. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Milk,  shipping  station.  $4.10  per  cwt. ; 
butter  fat.  92e ;  eggs,  73c;  pork,  25c, 
dressed  ;  fat  cattle,  cows,  12c,  live ;  chick-, 
ens,  live,  .30c.  Wheat,  .$2.15 ;  oats,  75c ; 
corn,  new,  in  the  ear,  ,$.38  per  ton  ;  hay, 
Timothy._  .$30 ;  mixed,  .$25;  wool,  6.5c; 
lambs,  15V4c  per  lb. ;  sheep,  10c  per  lb. ; 
ewes,  9  to  12c.  The  farmers  have  their 
work  well  in  hand,  owing  to  the  fair 
weather.  All  Fall  wheat  was  a  good  crop  ; 
nearly  all  marketed.  Oats  the  best  on 
record ;  corn  a  scant  crop,  goo^l  quality, 
well  matured.  Fall  seeding  looks  good. 
Less  cows  than  the  five-year  average. 
Pigs_  about  normal.  The  farmers  made 
speci.al  efforts  to  raise  more  pigs,  with 
poor  results,  on  account  of  poor  feeds ; 
middlings  could  not  be  had,  so  substitutes 
were  put  on  the  market,  recommended  for 
pig  feed,  which  gave  very  bad  results ; 
dried  up  brood  sows,  gave  the  pigs  indi¬ 
gestion  and  killed  them  by  the  whole  litter. 
I  never  saw  the  farmers  in  such  a  predica¬ 
ment  and  disgusted  about  pig  feeding 
than  this  last  Hummer  and  Fall.  The 
feed  put  on  the  market  as  a  substitute 
for  middlings  contains  some  oat  hulls, 
mill  sweepings,  smut,  and,  to  my  judg¬ 
ment,  some  cottonseed  meal  or  ground 
hulks,  a  general  combination  as  a  rule 
valuele.ss  to  the  big  mills  dumped  on  the 
market  at  .$45  per  ton.  Then,  later  on, 
velvet  bean  meal  was  recommended  as  a 
good  substitute,  giving  about  the  same 
bad  results  with  pigs  and  cows.  Chickens 
were  not  harmed  by  it ;  they  did  not  eat. 
even  if  mixed  with  other  feed.  I  think  we 
need  a  good  law  protecting  the  farmer 
from  bogus  feeds,  and  feed  recommended 
for  pigs  must  be  free  from  cottonseed  in 
any  form  ;  it  kills  the  pigs  in  a  short  time, 
even  in  very  small  quantities.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  average  farmer  is  making 
more  money  now  than  the  average  of  the 
last  six  year.s.  As  to  scarcity  of  farm 
help,  farmerettes,  high  school  boys  and 
agricultural  college  students  are  no  good 
in  the  busy_  season ;  they  ai-e  all  right 
when  there  is  not  much  to  do  (good  sol¬ 
diers  in  time  of  pe.ace).  I  have  2.34  acres 
of  farm  land ;  used  to  three  men  regular¬ 
ly  ;  now  I  have  one,  and  hardly  any  help 
by  the  day,  and  all  other  farmers  are  in 
the  .same  predicament.  s.  f. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Fa. 

Potatoes,  $1.25  per  bu.  (60  lbs.)  ;  have 
been  .$1.40.  A  dealer  is  lo.ading  today  ,a 
car  of  fat  hogs  at  $16  per  cwt .  live 
weight.  Poultry  is  bringing  22  to  24c 
per  lb.  .according  to  quality.  I'liere  are 
no  turkeys  raised  in  this  locality,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking ;  also  no  sheep.  Some 
farmers  received  $.32.50  for  hay  ;  at  pres¬ 
ent  it  is  selling  from  .$27  to  .$28  per  ton. 
Abbott  of  Philadelphia  gets  nearly  all  of 
the  milk ;  at  present  we  are  receiving 
.$3.81  net  per  cwt.  for  4  per  cent  milk. 
Apples  and  peaches  were  a  failure  in  this 
section  ;  we  farmer-s  are  paying  $1.50  to 
.$2  per  bu.,  accoi-ding  to  quality,  for  them. 
Wheat  is  bringing  ,$2.18  per  bu.  at  our 
local  warehouses  ;  old  corn  all  sold ;  new 
corn,  $1.80  for  105  Ib.s.  on  cob.  Oats.  70c 
per  bu.  Buckwheat,  $1.50  per  bu.  Both 
oats  and  buckwheat  were  an  extra  good 
crop  and  good  quality.  There  is  consid¬ 
erable  tobacco  i-aised  in  this  locality  ;  to 
date  there  have  been  no  sales  repoi’ted. 
Veal  calves,  17  to  18c  per  lb.  Good  fresh 
cows,  $125  to  $145.  Wheat  generally  did 
not  yield  over  20  bu  per  acre;  personally 
I  had  a  good  crop,  742  bu.  from  25  acres. 
Oats  averaged  50  bu. ;  buckwheat  akso. 
There  were  a  good  many  reported  65  to 
70  bu.  of  oats  per  acre.  Corn  was  about 
two-thirds  of  a  crop,  but  quality  was 
very  good.  Potatoes  did  not  run  over  60 
to  70  bu.  per  acre.  The  general  outlook 
appears  good  for  farmers  another  year. 
Nearly  all  have  a  little  extra  wheat  in, 
and  it  all  looks  exceedingly  good  to  date. 
As  a  rule  nobody  suffered  for  help.  The 
coming  year  (help  that  is  steady  by  the 
year)  higher  wages  are  demanded  and 
will  be  paid,  I  think.  Bran  and  middlings 
cannot  be  bought.  Our  local  warehouse 
man  says  he  has  them  ordered,  but  they 
never  come.  However,  he  will  supply 
dairy  feed  at  .$52  per  ton,  which  only  runs 
16  per  cent  protein.  He  also  has  a  20 
per  cent  cottonseed  meal  that  goes  at 
$55.  Also  a  36  per  cent  cottonseed  meal 
at  $66.  Old  proce.ss  linseed  meal  at  $65 
can  be  bought  also.  He  has  ground  whole 
barley  at  .$3.10  per  cwt. ;  a  hog  meal  is 
also  sold  at  $3.75  per  cwt.  w,  J.  R. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Mrs.  Hix  :  “I  don’t  believe  in  these 
faith  cures  brought  about  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands.”  Mrs.  I)ix ;  “Well,  I  do. 
I  cured  my  little  boy  of  the  cigarette  hab¬ 
it  in  that  way.” — Credit  Lost. 


Chautauqua  Gooseberry  Below;  Houghton  Above 
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Skunk  Farming  on  the  Side 

With  but  little  time  and  practically  no 
cost  the  farmer  can  raise  as  a  side  line  a 
few  skunks  that  are  worth  a  small  for¬ 
tune.  Every  Spring  there  are  several  lit¬ 
ters  of  young  skunks  raised  under  an  old 
barn  in  my  back  lots.  I  set  two  or  three 
box  traps  and  catch  them,  place  them  in 
a  small  enclosure,  and  keep  until  early 
Spring,  when  the  fur  is  prime.  The  best 
grade  brought  me  as  high  as  .$(>  a  pelt  last 
Fall,  and  the  lower  grades  accordingly. 

A  few  pairs  of  the  best  grade  of  ani¬ 
mals  are  kept  over  to  breed,  but  most  of 
the  fur  I  catch  when  young  and  keep  only 
until  fur  is  prime.  If  I  did  not  catch 
these  little  felloAvs  and  save  them  they 


J'cDcr  (Hid  Fence  Post  for  Fkunk  Run 

would  very  likely  come  to  grief,  for  they 
are  always  very  tame,  and  run  to  a 
neighbor's  chicken  park.  He  has  shot 
seven  that  I  know  of  this  year ;  just  like 
burning  two  20-dollar  bills,  with  fur 
bringing  the  remarkable  prices  that  it  is 
now.  By  selecting  one  black  male  for 
five  nicely  marked  females  I  am  able  to 
breed  a  majority  of  dark  skunks. 

I  never  have  had  any  trouble  with  can¬ 
nibalism  among  my  skunks,  because  I  give 
them  plenty  of  room  for  exercise,  and 
feed  them  plenty  of  table  scraps,  ■vegeta¬ 
bles,  fruits,  fish,  meat  scraps,  etc.  The 
meat  should  not  be  salty,  and  should  be 
fed  to  the  old  ones  in  the  Spring,  before 
the  litters  come,  so  that  they  will  not  eat 
their  naked  young.  Each  mother  is  placed 
in  a  box  that  has  a  floor  (I  generally  find 
I  can  get  boxes  from  the  store  that  are 
just  about  right) ,  and  should  be  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  small  enclosure  that  will  allow 
the  small  .skunks  to  run.  A  quarter  of  an 
acre  allowe  me  to  keep  from  50  to  60 
skunks  for  the  fur  market.  (If  cour.se  I 
could  not  keep  that  many  the  whole  year 
in  that  space,  but  remember  that  over 
half  of  the  pelts  I  sell  in  the  Winter  are 
taken  from  wild  animals  that  I  caught 
young  in  my  back  lots,  and  sometime.^ 
right  near  the  farm  buildings,  and  the.se 
animals  have  only  a  few  mouths  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  enclosure.  These  wild  ones  are 
kept  separate  from  the  litters  that  come 
from  my  breeders,  and  the  sexes  are  kept 
separate,  as  it  is  the  best  plan  for  growing 
them  as  quickly  as  possible.  Fewer  fe¬ 
males  can  be  kept  together  than  males,  as 
the  females  most  often  fight.  Feed  more 
meat  scraps  and  you  will  stop  this  at 
once. 

For  Winter  use  the  skunks  must  have 
dens  to  sleei>  in,  and  more  skunks  will 
den  up  together  peaceably  for  Winter 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  I 
use  a  post  digger  to  start  the  burrows 
that  are  used  for  dens,  and  the  skunks 
take  the  hint  and  do  the  remainder  of  the 
digging.  Straw  and  dry  stuff  should  be 
placed  near  for  pulling  into  the  den  and 
making  a  nest.  The  skunk  yards  are  sur¬ 
rounded  with  inch  mesh  chicken  wire  set 
two  feet  into  the  ground  and  five  feet 
high.  I  dug  a  trench  three  feet  deep, 
filled  it  with  stones  for  the  first  foot,  set 
in  the  posts  and  placed  the  wire  on,  fill¬ 
ing  up  the  trench.  This  mak-s  a  dig-out 
proof  fence  for  the  outside,  while  the 
smaller  compartments  for  the  inside  yards 
need  have  only  temporary  fences. 

Fresh  milk  is  a  diet  that  the  skunks 
will  thrive  on.  Oakes  and  mush  made 
from  coriimeal  are  very  good,  and  cooked 
green  corn  and  hominy  also.  Feed  once  a 
day.  just  at  dark,  and  give  them  only  just 
what  will  be  cleaned  up  during  the  night. 
Of  course  the  females  with  young  are  fed 
morning  and  night.  I  get  all  the  meat 
odds  and  ends  from  the  butcher  that  T  can 
find  when  I  go  to  town,  end  during  the 
Summer  keep  sevei'al  steel  traps  set  for 
woodchuck,  which  furnishes  me  very  good 
meat  and  keeps  the  ’chucks  thinned  down 
on  my  farm.  In  sea.son  skunks  will  eat 
any  raw  vegetables  and  fruit.  Their 
range  of  diet  is  the  most  varied  of  any 
animal  that  I  know,  and  this  makes  them 
an  easy  animal  to  rai.se. 

I  have  never  taken  out  the  scent  glands, 
and  the  skunks  are  back  away  from  the 
road,  where  they  cause  no  one  any  trouble, 
and  I  have  a  surprisingly  small  amount  of 
scent,  due  to  the  fact  that  I  keep  them 
fed  right  and  so  they  never  fight,  which  is 
the  cause  for  scenting.  Keep  them  con¬ 
tented  and  they  are  just  as  tame  and 
playful  as  kittens.  When  the  time  comes 
for  harvesting  the  fur  I  attract  them  one 
at  a  time  into  a  box  by  means  of  tempting 
food,  and  suffocate  them  by  placing  in 
the  box  a  little  chloroform  or  carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide  on  a  piece  of  cotton.  Death 
comes  in  10  minutes  and  I  skin  them  with 
no  more  odor  than  from  a  cat.  . 

Stretchers  for  the  pelts  can  be  bought 
ready  made  of  galvanized  wire,  but  I  saw 
mine  out  of  half-inch  lumber.  The  length 
is  30  inches,  with  a  width  of  nine  inches 


on  one  end  and  two  inches  on  the  other. 
Never  put  salt  or  alum  on  a  fur  that  you 
are  planning  to  sell,  because  it  hurts  the 
value  of  the  pelt,  as  any  fur  dealer  will 
caution  you.  There  is  never  any  need  to 
carry  the  faint  odor  of  skunk  scent  on 
your  person,  for  you  can  quickly  wash  it 
off  with  chloride  of  lime.  If  you  should 
get  the  scent  on  clothing  where  you  did 
not  want  to  spoil  the  colors  in  the  cloth, 
you  would  not  want  to  use  chloride  of 
lime.  In  this  case  wash  the  garment  in 
gasoline  and  allow  to, hang  in  the  sun  and 
wind,  or  pl.ace  the  clothing  in  running 
water.  Anyone  interested  should  write 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  free  books  on 
skunk  farming. 

The  sketch  at  the  left  shows  a 
section  of  the  fence  that  I  place  about  the 
skunk  enclosure.  The  posts  are  eight  feet 
long,  being  five  feet  above  ground.  To 
make  sure  that  the  skunks  will  not  use  the 
wire  for  a  ladder  and  so  climb  out,  I  place 
overhanging  boards  on  the  top  of  the 
posts,  projecting  nine  inches  inside.  To 
keep  other  animals  out,  I  place  another 
overhanging  board  toward  the  outside  of 
the  same  width.  At  No.  2  is  shown  the 
way  I  place  my  posts  into  the  ground,  and 
the  dimension  for  depth  and  height  are 
given  at  the  side.  K.  k.  brimmeb. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Farming  on  Shares 


Will  you  give  me  some  .suggestions  for 
leasing  a  farm  on  shares?  The  owner 
wants  to  raise  early  tomato  plants,  also 
wishes  me  to  furnish  glass,  sash  and 
frames  for  same.  Is  this  the  custom? 
What  are  the  customs  in  dividing  the  corn 
and  hay  crops?  Is  it  true  that  I  should 
furnish  all  lime,  manure,  grass  seed,  spray 
luaterTtil,  and  that  we  go  50-50  on  the 
fertilizer  bought?  a.  a.  L. 

As  there  is  nothing  .said  in  regard  to 
the  agreement  in  the  division  of  the  re¬ 
sulting  crops,  I  cannot  answer  the  inquiry 
except  in  a  general  way.  When  the  crops 
are  divided  on  a  50-50  basis  the  owner  of 
the  farm  usually  furnishes  all  the  lime 


'fhe  bank  in  this  district  is  located  at 
Baltimore. 

The  third  district  covers  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida, 
with  headquarters  at  Columbia,  S.  C. 

District  No.  4  covers  Tennessee,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  Louisville,  Ky., 
being  headquarters. 

The  fifth  district  covers  Alabama, 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  with  the  bank 
at  New^  Orleans. 

District  No.  6  comprises  Illinois,  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Arkansas,  with  St.  Louis  as 
headquarters. 

District  No.  7  covers  North  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  with 
the  bank  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  eighth  district  consists  of  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  being  the  center. 

District  No.  9,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  the  bank  be¬ 
ing  at  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Tenth  district  is  composed  of  Texas 
alone,  with  Houston  headquarters. 

Eleventh  district  covers  California, 
Utah,  Nevada  and  Arizona,  the  bank  be¬ 
ing  located  at  Berkeley,  California. 

The  twelfth  or  last  district  is  composed 
of  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  bank  being  at  Spokane  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  proper  way  to  apply  for 
information  about  these  banks  is  to  write 
to  the  President  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  at  the  point  indicated  for  the  State 
in  which  you  live.  Ask  for  instructions, 
and  you  will  receive  pamphlets  telling  you 
just  how  this  money  is  handled.  Up  to 
the  end  of  October  these  banks  have  re- 
C('ived  104,101  applications  for  loans.  Of 
this  number  90,478  had  been  approved, 
and  (>1,174  loans  had  been  actually  made, 
l^e  amount  loaned  amounted  to  .$139,- 
378,1.56.  The  largest  amount  had  been 
loaned  at  the  Spokane  bank,  with  St. 
Paul,  Omaha,  Wichita  and  Houston  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  order  given.  These  five 
Western  districts  had  taken  nearly  70 
per  cent  of  all  the  loans  thus  far  put  out. 

Odorless  Death  of  the  Skunk 

The  little  picture  shows  how  to  take 
them  from  the  house,  barn  or  cellar,  with 
no  odor.  Near  the  end  of  a  board,  ae  in 
rough  sketch,  place  beneath  a  block  of 
wood ;  anything  to  raise  the  board  10 
inches  or  one  foot  from  the  ground.  At 
this  end  place  a  barrel,  as  in  sketch,  just 

a. 


that  Nebraska  is  a  great,  rich  State.  The 
potash  lakes  cover  but  a  small  part  of  it. 
While  our  friend  wandered  over  the  coun¬ 
try  and  settled  down  in  “the  best  spot,’’ 
we  know  a  .Terseyman  who  also  wandered 
everywhere  and  came  back  to  New  .Tersey 
to  live.  “There’s  no  place  like  home !’’ 


Single  Barrel  Trap  for  Skunk 


and  manure,  tools  and  stock,  and  half  the 
reed  and  Yn  fertilizer,  and  the  farmer  all 
help,  half  the  seed,  half  the  fertilizer. 
When  there  ai’e  hogs  and  chickens  kept 
on  the  farm  the  hogs  are  divided  equally 
and  the  farmer  usually  gets  all  the  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  chickens,  though  in  some 
cases  the  benefits  from  these  are  also 
equally  divided.  When  milch  cows  are 
kept  on  the  farm  by  the  owner,  the  milk 
and  butter  (if  any)  are  equally  divided. 

In  some  cases  when  the  farm  is  in  ex¬ 
tra  good  and  highly  productive  condition, 
the  owner  furnishes  one-half  the  seed  and 
half  the  fertilizer  and  all  lime  and 
manure,  while  the  farmer  furnishes  all 
the  to61s,  stock,  half  the  seed  and  half 
the  fertilizer,  hogs,  cows  and  chickens,  as 
in  the  first  plan. 

When  the  farm  is  run  on  two-thirds 
share  to  the  owner  and  one-third  to  the 
farmer,  the  owner  furnishes  all  tools, 
stock,  seed,  lime,  manure  and  fertilizer, 
and  the  farmer  furnishe.s  all  help.  When 
milch  cows,  hogs  and  chickens  are  kept 
on  the  farm  each  get  half  the  milk  and 
butter,  if  any,  half  the  hogs,  and  half 
the  chickens  and  eggs,  though  in  many 
(!ases  the  farmer  gets  all  the  benefits  from 
the  chickens. 

Now  as  to  the  building  and  running  of 
hotlx'ds  on  the  farm  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  plants  for  market.  I  have  no 
definite  information  as  to  the  usual  ar¬ 
rangement.  but  from  what  information  I 
have  at  hand  it  would  seem  that  the 
owner  of  the  farm  usually  builds  this 
frame,  as  it  is  more  or  less  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  fixture  on  the  farm,  and  *the  farmer 
furnishes  the  sash  and  glass,  as  they  are 
portable  and  may  be  easily  removed  when 
he  leaves  the  farm.  Owner  and  farmer 
each  stand  half  the  expenses  for  seed  and 
fertilizer  and  all  other  expenses  incident 
therto,  and  the  proceeds  arc  divided.  K. 


so  it  will  stay  on  the  board  and  not  bal¬ 
ance  off.  Bore  a  hole  near  the  top  edge 
of  head  to  tie  the  bait  on  the  inside  of 
barrel,  or  it  may  be  nailed  on.  You  Avill 
find  the  gentleman  in  the  morning  in  No. 
2,  which  may  be  carried  anywhere  with¬ 
out  any  odor.  m.  o.  b. 

West  Pawlet,  Vt. 


The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Banks 

Many  of  our  readers  are  becoming  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Federal  Land  banks.  We 
have  many  letters  asking  how  to  obtain 
information  about  the  service  these  banks  • 
are  prepared  to  render.  There  are  12 
bank  districts  in  the  country.  The  first 
covers  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Vermont.  IMassachusetts,  Rhode 
Island.  Connecticut,  New  York  and  New 
.Jersey,  with  headquarters  at  Springfield, 
Mass. 

The  second  district  covers  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Delaware  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Notes  from  Nebraska 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  article  on 
American  potash  on  page  1305.  I  venture 
to  say  that  most  people  living  in  Nebraska 
knew  nothing  about  the  alkali  lakes  in 
Western  Nebraska  previous  to  their  de¬ 
velopment  as  a  source  of  potash.  I  fear 
that  your  readers  will  get  an  idea  that 
the  great  State  of  Nebraska  is  a  sort  of 
desert,  from  i-eading  the  accounts  of  this 
development  of  those  lakes  in  the  .sand 
hills  country.  I  traveled  for  four  years 
in  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  States  all  the 
way  from  Nebraska  to  Washington,  back 
through  California,  and  stopping  to  work 
on  farms  in  many  places,  including  such 
States  as  Wyoming,  Colorado,  the  two 
Dakotas,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  clear  on 
through  to  New  .Jersey.  I  visited  several 
Eastern  States,  and  finally  came  back 
home  and  settled  here  on  a  farm,  as  no¬ 
where  did  I  find  a  more  fertile  soil  or  bet¬ 
ter  inducements  offered  by  nature.  It 
would  seem  iucre<lible  to  most  of  your 
Eastern  farmers,  but  my  pasture  of  40 
acres  supported  my  herd  of  64  head  of 
cattle  for  the  Summer,  and  about  a  dozen 
horses  besides ;  1 6  head  of  the  cattle  were 
calves.  They  are  mostly  grade  Short¬ 
horns,  with  a  few  Angus  and  a  coiiple  of 
.Jerseys  1  keep  for  milking.  The  reason 
that  this  particular  pasture  is  able  to 
support  so  much  stock  is  because  it  is 
rich  bottom  land,  of  which  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 
It  would  also  astonish  your  Eastern  read¬ 
ers  to  know  what  land  in  this  vicinity  is 
valued  at,  and  what  it  actually  sells  for. 

These  bottom  lands  are  nearly  all  sub¬ 
irrigated  or  supplied  with  moistui’e  from 
below  in  nature’s  own  way,  which  adds 
to  their  value  as  pasture.  Then  there  are 
our  hill  lands,  better  adapted  to  Alfalfa 
than  pasture,  producing  great  crops  of 
Alfalfa  hay  without  any  liming  or  extra 
manuring  or  other  tedious  preparation. 
Our  valleys  produce  great  crops  of  corn 
nearly  every  year.  I  have  seen  some  of 
the  little  patches  of  corn  that  Eastern 
farmers  call  cornfields.  OTIS  stringer. 

Wayne  Co.,  Neb. 

R.  N.-Y. — Most  Eastern  people  realize 


Wood  Ashes  and  Potatoes 

For  past  three  years  I  have  used  wood 
ashes  on  my  potatoes  with  good  results. 
I  usually  plant  one-eighth  acre  every  year. 
The  season  of  1916  I  used  wood  ashes 
for  first  time.  It  was  a  poor  season  and 
potatoes  were  a  failure  and  were  bringing 
$.3  or  more  per  bushel.  I  dug  15  bushels 
of  marketable  j)otatoes.  In  1917  on  one- 
eighth  acre  I  dug  29  bushels  of  market¬ 
able  potatoes,  and  this  season  only  13 
bushels.  The  rea.son  for  this,  I  suppose, 
was  because  of  the  green  lice.  I  use  about 
two  b.'irrels  of  ashes  on  this  amount  of 
land  in  addition  to  other  fertilizer  used. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  one’s  seed  and 
land  are  free  from  scab  there  should  be 
no  damage  from  u.sing  wood  ashes. 

JAilES  S.  LAIIOND. 

“A  Young  Farmer  Pays  Out” 

Jji.kow  many?”  The  article  on 
f great  sermon  on  one  man’s 
faith  in  a  fellow  man.  G.  could  have 
sold  his  farm  through  the  real  estate 
agent  for  .$3,000,  and  no  doubt  receive  a 
substantial  sum,  if  not  the  full  price 
down,  but  he  was  satisfied  to  accept  a 
fair  advance  above  the  price  he  paid  for 
the  farm  and  give  the  young  man  his 
chance  to  make  good,  which  he  h.a.s  done 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  young 
man  is  a  better  citizen  than  ever  before. 
He  has  his  own  business,  is  interested  iii 
improving  it;  also  interested  in  local  as 
vvell  as  nation-wide  questions  and  condi¬ 
tions,  while  G.  has  the  satisfaction  not 
only  of  having  sold  his  farm,  but  of  hav¬ 
ing  helped  a  fellow  man  to  find  his  life’s 
work.  How  many  would  take  this  chance 
even  though  the  terms  of  a  deal  of  this 
kind  can  be  arrangeel  so  there  would  be 
no  po.ssible  chance  to  lose?  Let’s  hear 
from  them,  t  r 

New  Jersey. 


Sheep  Manure  for  Potatoes 

Can  pulverized  sheep  manure  be  used 
successfully  as  a  fertilizer  for  Jill  farm 
crops?  Would  it  have  a  tendency  to 
cause  potatoes  to  develop  scab?  l'  can 
purchase  the  sheep  manure  for  .$2.75  a 
hundred,  but  the.v  have  no  other  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer.  a.  s.  a. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  sheep  manure  will  not  make  the 
best  fertilizer  for  all  crops  when  used 
alone.  The  “balance”  of  nitrogen  is  too 
higli  for  the  phosphoi’us.  It  would  l)e 
Hkely  to  increase  the  scab  on  potatoes. 
\\  hen  acid  phosphate  is  mixed  with  it 
you  have  a  good  combination.  Bv  lusing 
500  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to  ii  ton  of 
sheep  manure  you  will  avoid  the  danger 
from  scab  and  obtain  better  results  from 
the  manure. 

Cementing  a  Well 

On  page  1,310  W.  E.  M.  asks  about  ce¬ 
menting  the  bottom  of  a  well.  I  would 
Suggest  that  he  excavate  to  a  depth  of 
SIX  to  eight  inches  the  porous  strata  of  his 
well  and  fill  it  in  with  cement  impervious 
to  water,  like  filling  a  tooth.  Make  one, 
or,  better,  two,  indentations  or  excava¬ 
tions  in  the  solid  stone,  entirely  around 
the  well,  so  as  to  diminish  the  probability 
of  water  coming  into  the  well,  or  getting 
out.  A  dentist  could  tell  the  manner  in 
which  this  could  be  best  done. 

A.  G.  EAGLESON. 

Apple  Butter  Without  Cider 

First  you  must  have  a  bright,  new 
boiler,  a  rin  lard  tub  is  good,  with  a  tight- 
fitting  hd.  Pare  and  slice  the  apples 


Reprotluced  from  New  York  Evening  Telegram 


thin  ;  to  three  pounds  of  fruit  use  one  of 
brown  sugar,  a  layer  of  apples  and  a 
layer  of  sugar.  Do  this  at  night,  placing 
the  lid  on.  In  the  morning  put  some  large 
10-penuy  nails  (or  other  pieces  of  iron) 
on  the  stove  and  set  boiler  on  these,  to 
prevent  burning.  After  it  commences  to 
boil,  boil  for  six  or  seven  hours.  Take 
from  stove,  pour  out  in  large  pan,  set  on 
back  part  of  stove,  add  spices  and  stir  till 
smooth  and  dry.  You  must  not  raise  the 
lid  after  you  place  sugar  and  fruit  in 
boiler  at  night.  When  you  put  it  on 
stove  to  cook,  place  a  weight  on  the  lid. 
and  don’t  be  tempted  to  peep  in.  If  you 
do  you  will  ruin  it.  m.  g.  i. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Conditions 


SUPPTJES  AM)  PRICES  ROTH  INCREASE  AT 
HOLIDAY  SEASON. 


Tlic  special  domande  attondinR  a  Christ¬ 
mas  market  increa.scd  the  carlot  movement 
30  to  1~)  per  cent.  Onions,  potatoes  and 
orange.s  each  filled  about  .lOO  cars  per 
day,  and  nearly  every  other  line  gained 
in  volume.  After  the  first  of  the  year, 
the  movement  may  be  expected  to  fall  off 
to  lower  figures,  affected  chiefly  by 
weather  conditions.  Prices  went  up  for 
almost  everything  during  the  three  weeks 
preceding  Christmas. 


POTATOES  TENDING  ITPWAED. 

The  moderate  rise  in  potato  markets 
seems  fully  warranted  by  the  conditions. 
According  to  official  figures  released  Dec. 
17,  the  apparent  stock  left  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  luoducing  sections  is  less  than  one- 
half  that  on  hand  at  the  corresponding 
time  last  rear.  Shipments  have  been  go¬ 
ing  to  market  rapidly.  Prices  average 
about  the  same  as  at  this  time  a  year 
ago.  Past  year  values  kept  on  falling, 
but  they  may  not  do  so  this  year  owing 
to  the  lack  of  supplies  in  sight.  It  le 
not  expected  that  the  exports  of  food  to 
Europe  will  include  many  raw  potatoes, 
but  much  dried  stock  is  being  made  avail¬ 
able  for  export. 

BETTER  CABBAGE  TRADE. 

Cabbage  has  seemed  likely  to  repeat 
the  sensational  advance  of  December,  last 
year  Hard  stock,  suitable  for  storage, 
has  marched  rapidly  from  .$32  per  ton  in 
bulk  to  fully  .$25  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  in  pro¬ 
ducing  sections,  and  brings  $20  to  .'t'.Jo 
per  ton  in  leading  city  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets  The  main  re.ason  for  the  advance 
seems  to  be  that  the  public  suddenly  re¬ 
alized  that  other  lines  of  fresh  vegetables 
were  comparatively  high  and  rapidly  go¬ 
ing  out  of  season,  while  plenty  of  cab¬ 
bage  could  be  had  at  fair  prices.  'Ifiie 
manufacture  of  kraut  seems  to  have  taken 
about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  crop,  some  of 
the  kraut  stock  selling  as  low  as  .$;>  per 
ton.  New  cabbage  is  starting  from  the 
South,  but  will  not  amount  to  much  until 
the  Spring  months.  Plants  for  setting 
are  report(*d  scarce  in  the  South  ana  the 
acreage  reduced  one-half  or  more  in  var¬ 
ious  important  producing  sections.  Hence 
Northern  holders  ought  to  have  no  special 
trouble  in  selling  out  clean. 


OTITEB  I.TNES  ALSO  IMPROVING. 

Onions  are  moving  better,  especially  in 
the  East,  and  prices  tend  upward  in  such 
index  markets  as  New  York  and  Chicagm 
General  range  is  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.75 
per  cwt.  for  fair  to  good  yellow  stock. 
New  York  reached  $2  for  best.  Celery 
advanced  to  a  range  of  $4  to  $6  per  m’ate 
for  best  New  York,  Michigan  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  stock  in  wholesale  markets.  Cran¬ 
berries  soared  to  almost  unheard  of 
prices,  reaching  .$14  to  .$18  per  bbl.  for 
best  lilassachusetts  and  New 
.stock.  Even  at  the  low  average  of  15 
barrels  per  acre,  cranberries  were  sure 
enough  money  crop  this  Paldwin 

apples,  A-2%,  have  exceeded  $6  in  quite 
a  number  of  markets,  but  ^  the 
grades  show  little  change.  Quite  a  liberal 
export  demand  has  developed  with  the 
removal  of  the  embargo.  Exporters  figure 
about  $7  expenses,  but  if  they  receive  the 
limit  price  of  $14  to  $18  per  barrel  there 
will  be  little  cause  for  complaint.  Fancy 
Western  boxed  apples  still  sell  around  $.4 
in  Eastern  markets  and  are  considered 
rather  too  high  for  exjiort,  although 
Western  growlers  are  getting  only  about 
.$2  per  box  for  the  best,  hut  last  year 
they  were  getting  only  $1.2.5.  G.  B.  F. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — ^Four  explosions,  follow¬ 
ing  each  other  rapidly,  \yrecked  the  deto¬ 
nator  assembling  building  of  the  cap 
works  of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemoui-s 
Co.  at  Pompton  Lakes,  N.  .T.,  December  5, 
killing  10  men  and  seriously  injuring  2d. 
The  du  Pont  works  at  Pompton  Lakes 
covers  many  acres  and  employs  4,000  per- 
sons 

Lieuts.  Herbert  N.  Chaffee  of  Pasa¬ 
dena,  t'^al.,  and  Charles  .T.  Drake  of  INlan- 
kato,  Kan.,  luirsiiit  pilots  and  instructors 
at  Rockwell  Field.  San  Diego,  were  in- 
stantlv  killed  at  Los  Angeles.  December  8, 
when  their  airplane  plunged  ^1,000  feet. 

A  shipment  of  flax,  one  of  the  few  car¬ 
goes  from  a  Russian  port  received  here 
for  some  time,  arrived  in  New  York.  De¬ 
cember  0.  on  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  steamship  Ascutney.  from  Arch¬ 
angel.  The  Ascutney  left  New  York  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  for  Murmansk.  Russia, 
carrying  Red  Cross  officials.  On  board 
the  'steamship  were  several  polar  bear 
cubs,  sent  here  by  an  American  officer  in 
Russia.  The  Ascutney  was  formerly  the 
German  steamship  Pisa. 

AVith  the  necessity  for  further  secrecy 
gone,  the  Department  of  .Justice  lifted  the 
lid.  December  0,  on  data  in  its  posses¬ 
sion  upon  the  operations  of  pro-German 
influence  in  the  United  States  prior  to 
American  entry  into  the  war.  Before  the 
sub-committee  of  the  Senate  judiciary 
committee  A.  Bruce  Bielaski,  head  of  the 
bureau  of  investigations,  treated  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  a  series  of  the  most  amazing 
revelations  it  has  yet  heard.  Activities 
of  not  only  the  German  professional 
propagandists  under  the  direction  of 
Count  von  Bernstorff,  then  German  Am¬ 
bassador  here,  but  of  American  citizens  in 
the  pay  of  the  Berlin  government  were 
reveale'd  by  Mr.  Bielaski,  ranging  up  to  a 
surprising  plan  to  take  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  away  from  European 


affairs  by  trying  to  embroil  them  with 
.Japan.  The  names  of  many  well-known  col¬ 
lege  professors  and  journalists  who  were 
connected  with  or  interested  in  the  propa¬ 
ganda  were  given.  There  are  indications 
at  the  present  time  of  a  Avidespread  pi*opa- 
ganda  designed  to  create  feeling  against 
Great  Britain  which  is  being  spread 
among  soldiers  as  well  as  ciA’ilians  in  this 
country,  German,  Irish  and  Bohshevik 
agitators  appearing  to  be  involved. 

WASHINGTON.— Plans  to  attack  the 
high  cost  of  living  by  extension  of  the 
rural  parcel  post  were  explained  Decem¬ 
ber  5  by  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
Blakslee  to  the  House  postoffice  commit¬ 
tee,  which  is  framing  the  1920  appropria¬ 
tion  bill.  Mr.  Blakslee,  in  asking  for 
$8,000,000  for  the  rural  service  for  the 
year  beginning  .July  1,  1919,  said  army 
trucks  for  the  service  would  be  turned 
over  by  the  War  Department  without 
charge.  Truck  trains  of  one  tractor  and 
six  or  more  trailers,  he  added,  could  make 
Iiostal  rates  compete  with  freight  rates. 

Government  control  and  virtual  Govern¬ 
ment  ownership  of  the  meat  packing  in¬ 
dustry  was  suggested  December  10  in  a 
hill  drawn  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  and  introduced  in  the  House  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Sims  of  Tennessee,  chairman 
of  the  House  interstate  commerce  com¬ 
mittee.  According  to  Mr.  Sims,  the  bill 
has  the  indorsement  of  the  President.  A 
revolving  fund  of  half  a  billion  dollars  to 
swing  the  facilities  necessary  to  the  meat 
packing  business  will  be  required  and 
this  is  provided  for  in  the  measure. 

By  direction  of  President  Wilson  the 
conservation  division  of  the  War  Indus¬ 
tries  Board  is  to  become  a  permanent  part 
of  the  machinery  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Secretary  Redfield  also  an¬ 
nounced  December  10  that  the  re.sources 
and  conversions  sections  of  the  board  will 
be  taken  over  by  the  department,  but  will 
operate  only  temporarilv. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— That  the 
war  gardens  are  responsible  for  the  high 
prices  of  products  there  was  the  state¬ 
ment  made  at  Boston  Dec.  6  by  Wilfrid 
AA'heeler,  State  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Speaking  before  the  Intercollegiate  Lib¬ 
eral  Club  he  declared  that  while  sub¬ 
stantial  amounts  of  stuff  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  gardens  the  campaign  for 
“home  gardens”  was  so  discouraging  to 
farmers  that  they  reduced  their  acreagi' 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  total  amount 
raised  was  apparently  less  than  it  other¬ 
wise  would  have  been.  He  predicted 
that  the  shortage  due  to  this  cause  would 
lengthen  the  period  of  high  prices. 
Massachusetts,  he  said,  buys  $4,000,000 
worth  of  agricultural  products  annually 
that  could  be  raised  within  the  State  oii 
idle  land. 

An  urgent  demand  for  women  to  turn 
to  farm  work  was  voiced  by  speakers  at 
Chicago  Dec.  5  at  the  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition.  Mrs.  William  H.  Hu¬ 
bert,  New  York,  executive  secretary  of 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Land 
Army,  said  3,000,000  more  men  will  be 
needed  in  this  country  to  plant,  cultivate 
and  harvest  the  1919  crop.  She  said 
women  were  particularly  adapted  for 
certain  kinds  of  farm  work,  and  urged 
that  they  respond  in  large  numbers  to  the 
country’s  emergency  call. 

The  Federal  Food  Board  announced 
Dee.  9  that  the  1918  pea-pack  will  exceed 
that  of  last  year  by  approximately  1,000,- 
000  cases.  The  total  number  of  cases 
reiiorted  to  date  is  19,898,222  cases,  each 
of  which  contains  24  No.  2  cans.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  total  represents  more 
than  95  per  cent  of  the  total  pack  of  the 
country. 

The  New  England  Ayrshire  Club  held 
its  thirteenth  annual  meeting  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  Dec.  3.  Roll  call  showed  162 
mi'inbers,  and  treasurer’s  report  sliowed 
balance  on  hand  $3,354.81.  Meeting  was 
largely  attended,  64  at  the  banquet.  H. 
M.  Kimball,  Concord.  N.  Y..  was  elected 
.president,  and  R.  M.  Handy,  Barre, 

Mass.,  was  re-elected  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer.  G.  n.  Yeaton,  Dover,  N,  H.,  wms 
elected  auditor.  George  E.  Stickney  of 
Newburyport,  was  toastmaster,  and  in¬ 
troduced  as  the  first  speaker  Hon.  Chan- 
ning  H,  Cox,  present  Speaker  of  tl^> 
House  of  Representatives,  and  Lieut.- 

Gov.-elect;  G.  C.  Levey,  of  New  England 
JTomestead,  spoke  upon  farming  condi¬ 

tions;  W.  W.  Whitcher,  humorist,  made 
all  members  laugh,  and  Abel  F.  Stevens 
gave  an  original  poem.  The  club  present¬ 
ed  retiring  President  Sagendorph  with  a 
traveling  bag. 

The  American  Society  for  Horticultural 
Science  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  27-28. 

Disabled  soldier  and  women  will  be 

operating  tractors  extensively  on  farms 
in  this  State  next  year,  according  to  the 
present  plan  of  Calvin  J.  Huson,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Production  of  the  New 
York  State  Food  Commission.  Mr.  Hu¬ 
son  is  arranging  to  hold  a  number  of 
tractor  schools  during  the  coming  AVinter, 
and  will  offer  special  opportunities  to 
women  and  disabled  soldiers  to  bi'come  ex¬ 
perts  in  operating  these  machines.  This 
AATnter  Mr.  Huson  plans  to  h.ave  at  least 
20  tractor  schools.  The  “terms”  of  in¬ 
struction  will  be  one  week.  The  schools 
will  he  located  at  such  points  in  the  State 
where  local  conditions — buildings,  rail¬ 
road  communications  and  probable  attend¬ 
ance — 'Would  seem  to  warrant  their  es¬ 
tablishment. 

Connecticut  Farmers’  AA’’eek  will  be  held 
at  Hartford  Jan.  20-24.  The  Connecticut 
Dairymen’s  Association.  State  Sheep 
Breeders’  Association,  Poultrymen’s  As¬ 
sociation,  Connecticut  Pomological  Socie¬ 
ty  and  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Afisocia- 
tion  will  meet  during  the  week. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

•  American  Society  for  Horticultural 
Science,  annual  meeting,  Baltimore,  Md,, 
Dec.  27-2S. 

AA’isconsin  Cheese  Makers’  Association, 
Auditorium,  Milwaukee,  AVis.,  Jan.  8-10, 
1919. 

AA"e.stern  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  and  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association,  joint  meeting,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  .Jam  12,  1919. 

Third  Annual  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Convention,  Trenton,  Jan.  13-17,  1919. 

New  .Jersey  State  Poultry  Association, 
annual  meeting  and  exhibition,  the  Arm¬ 
ory,  Trenton,  N.  .J.,  .Jan.  1.3-17,  1919. 

.Jan.  18-26— National  AVestern  Stock 
Show,  Denver,  Colo. 

Farmers’  AA^eek,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan. 
20-24. 

Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Associ.ation, 
Connecticut  Sheep  Breeders’  Association, 
Connecticut  I’oultrymen’s  Association, 
Hartford.  Conn..  .Jan.  21-22. 

Jan.  22-23 — New  York  State  Breeders’ 
Association,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. ;  H.  B.  Har¬ 
pending,  president,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Connecticut  Pomological  Society,  Con¬ 
necticut  Vegetable  Growers’  Association, 
llartford.  Conn.,  .Jan.  2.3-24, 

Feb.  8-1,5 — California  International 

Live  Stock  Show.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Omaha  Inter-State  I.and  Show.  Munic¬ 
ipal  Auditorium,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Feb.  12- 
22,  1919.  _ 

Philadelphia  Markets 

hUTTER. 

Best  creamery  prints,  7.3  to  74c ;  tub, 
choice,  69  to  70c ;  packing  stock,  40  to 
43c. 

kGGS. 

Nearby  choice.  76  to  78c ;  gathered, 
best,  70  to  72c ;  lower  grades,  55  to  65c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  28  to  32c;  chickens.  26  to  32c; 
roosters,  20  to  21c;  ducks,  28  to  35c; 
guineas,  pair,  75c  to  $1.10. 

PRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  ,38  to  42c ;  chickens.  3,5  to 
44c;  fowls.  34  to  37c;  roosters.  27c: 
ducks.  Spring,  38  to  42c;  squabs,  doz.,  $6 
to  $8.25. 

Fruits. 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4  to  .$6.50;  cranberries, 
bbl.,  $10  to  $18. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  No.  1,  bbl.,  .$3  to  .$3.75;  %- 
hu.  bkt.,  40  to  90c;  sweet  potatoes,  bbl., 
$3  to  .$5 ;  cabbage,  ton,  $15  to  $35 ; 
onions,  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $2.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  .$33  to  $34  ;  No.  2,  $31  to 
$.32 ;  No.  3,  $25  to  $26 ;  clover  mixed, 
.$25  to  $31.  Straw,  rye,  .$16  to  $19;  oat 
and  wheat,  $14  to  $16. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  market  is  weak,  with  a  smaller 
proportion  selling  at  the  top_  figures.  At 
shipping  points  in  Maine  prices  rejiorted 
are:  .$15  to  $18  for  loose,  and  $17  to 
$20  baled. 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Feb.  4-5,  1919 — Holsteins.  Purebred 
Live  Stock  SaleG  Co.,  Brattleboro,  AT. 

April  1-2,  1919 — Holsteins.  Purebred 
Live  Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brattleboro,  A’t. 

•Jan.  8-10,  1919— iOhio  Shorthorn  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  Shorthorns,  Columbus, 
O. ;  P.  G.  Ross,  sales  manager. 

Feb.  18-21,  1919 — Shorthorn  Congress 
Show  and  Sale,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  F.  AA’’. 
Harding,  manager. 

March  7,  1919— AV.  C.  McGavock,  Du- 
roc-.l  erseys,  Mt.  Pulaski,  Ill. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’a 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


It  bnt  once. 
^  First  cost  only  cost, 
no  upkeep  expense,  fireproof. 


Vitrified  Tile  Silo 


Reinforced  with  twisted  steel— has 
famous  “ship-lap”  blocks— stronger  walls 
—less  mortar  exposed— smooth  walls— silage  set¬ 
tles  better  —  more  beantiful  outside  —  less  ' 
chance  for  frost.  Steel  roof  and  chute. 
Also  get  offer  on  Climax  Silo  Fill¬ 
ers  and  Bidwell  Threshers. 

J.  M.  PRESTON  CO. 

\  Department  329 
L  Lansing,  Mich, 


Save  Your  Crops  ^ 

From  Bugs  and  Disease.  Use 

l“CALS(K 

THE  PERFECT  POTATO  SPRAY 

the  “Double  Strength  Material”  for  potatoes 
and  vegetables. 

is  the  ideal  tree  and  general 
*  J.  VrrV  purpose  apray.  We  also 

carry  Lime-Sulphur  and  a  full  line  of  spray 
material.  Tell  us  your  wants — our  prices  will 
interest  you. 

AGENTS  want  one  reliable  man  In  each 

xxraivii'E'rt  county  to  act  as  our  general  agent 
WAniAUXS  jjnfj  appoint  local  agents  for  our 
products.  Exceptional  opportunity  for  the  right 
man.  We  also  want  a  local  agent  in  each  vicinity. 
Write  for  our  terms. 

Rending  Chemical  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 


Guaranteed  Genuine 

G«  Lyman's  jklj* 

rimm  talfa 


DOES  NOT  WINTERKILL 

Throe  heavy  cuttinsrs  per  Boason.  hay  of  hiirhest  feedinir  value. 
Requires  less  seed  to  obtain  a  stand.  Lyman’s  Grimm  can  bs 
grown  on  any  farmable  land.  Booklet^  testimonials  and  seed  sam¬ 
ple  free.  Place  order  early  to  avoid  dtsappnintmcnt. 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer, 

Excelsior,  Minn.,  Original  Home  of  Grimm  Alfalfa, 


SEED  CORN  For  Sale 

HARDY  ENSILAGE  CORN  GROWN  IN  PENNA.’S  MOST 

FOR  NORTHERN  DAIRYMEN  NORTHERN  CORN  BELT 

West  Branch  Sweepstakes  and  West  Branch  White  Cap 
Yellow  Dent,  Grown  by  members  of  the  undersigned  As¬ 
sociation.  Ail  seed  inspected  by  a  representative  of  the 
Penn.  State  College  before  shipment.  For  prices  write 
WEST  BRANCH  SEED  CORN  GROWERS'  ASSOCUTION,  Williimsporl,  Pa 


For  Salo  SEED  CORN  “WHIT'E  DI^T 

Pi'oduced  150  busliels  ear  com  per  acre.  Write  for  con¬ 
vincing  sample.  S6  per  bush.  J.  COODINGTON,  Glen  Head,  L.  I. 


Golden  Orange,  Flint,  Giant,  Ensil¬ 
age,  Yellow  Pride.  S5  bu.  sceked. 
Special  prices  on  car  lots.  Order  Ear¬ 
ly.  Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.T. 


Cabbage,  Celery,  Onion  Seed  Grower,  IVILLIAUSOll,  N.T. 


Very  early  sweet  corn 
commands  high  prices 
and  gives  quick  profits. 
Our  “CORN  BOOK” 
tells  you  how 
to  hurry  the 
early  crop. 


$300.00  Net 
Prolit  Per  Acre 


Extra  early  potatoes 
bring  the  highest 
Prices.  Our  “POTATO 
BOOK”  tells  you  the  va¬ 
rieties  to  se¬ 
lect  in  order 
to  secure  an 
early  crop. 


This  is  not  unusual  for  market  gardeners,  but 
how  many  of  your  acres  gave  you  a  clear  cash  re¬ 
turn  of  that  amount  last  season  ?  There  are  truck  crops 
for  every  soil  and  section  which  offer  big,  quick  profits  to 
the  experienced  farmer. 

Why  not  plan  to  increase  your  profits  by  raising  some  truck 
crop  next  year  in  addition  to  the  staple  crops? 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Fertilizers 

are  used  by  hundreds  of  successful  truck  farmers  and  market  gardeners. 
[They  furnish  the  right  kinds  of  plant  foods  to  hurry  the  crop  through 
in  time  for  the  early  market  They  will  help  you  increase  both  your  yields 
and  your  profits. 

Our  new  book,  “Better  Vegetable  Growing”  combines  the  practical  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  most  successful  truck  farmers  with  the  latest  scientific 
knowledge.  You  will  find  the  “Planting  and  Reference”  table 
especially  helpful  in  planning  next  season’s  work. 

Write  today  for  full  information  about  the  E.  Frank  Coe 
market  garden  fertilizers  and  ask  for  your  copy  of  our  new 
book,  “Better  Vegetable  Growing.” 


If  you  tell  us 
the  crops  in 
which  you 
are  interested,  any  ot 
our  books  requested 
will  be  mailed  without 
ebarge.  Write  today. 


Address  Crop  Book  Department 

The  Coe-Morfimer  Company 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

51  Cbambers  Street 
New  York  City 


Mr.  Boover 
wants  twenty* 
live  million 
tons  of  food  for  Europe. 
Hits  is  your  oppor* 
tanify  to  get  the  profit 
from  high  prices. 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Installing  a  Ram 

Will  Prof.  Smith  help  in  solving  our 
farm  water  problem?  Well  goes  dry  two 
and  three  months  during  Summer,  and  is 
not  sufficient  for  stock  during  Winter. 
It  is  proposed  to  use  ram  at  the  brook 
000  feet  from  buildings,  and  80  feet  be¬ 
low  them.  Plenty  of  water  in  the  brook, 
and  can  get  10-foot  fall  in  1(X)  feet,  and 
I.o-foot  fall  in  200  feet  from  proposed 
site  for  the  ram.  What  size  ram  will 
be  needed  to  deliver  the  water  at  the 
buildings  for  a  farm  carrying  20  animal 
units,  besides  farmhouse  requirements? 
What  size  and  length  of  x'hm  supply  pipe, 
and  what  size  of  delivery  pipe?  Is  it 
practicable  to  have  water  delivered  into 
a  pressure  tank  below  frost  line  of  about 
2(K)  to  300  gallons’  capacity  to  force  water 
to  second  story  of  the  house,  and  to  have 
the  overflow  run  by  gravity  to  barn  open 
tank?  AVhat  valves  are  used  in  this 
event?  Will  a  properly  installed  ram 
keep  at  work  during  a  New  England  Win¬ 
ter  ?  A.  B.  D. 

Cummington,  Mass. 

I  think  it  entirely  feasible  from  a  me¬ 
chanical  standpoint  to  utilize  the  brook 


water,  during  a  freshet,  covers  this  “snift- 
ing”  valve,  the  air  supply  is  cut  off  and 
the  ram  soon  becomes  waterlogged  and 
stops,  and  being  full  of  standing  water  at 
this  time,  presents  a  good  opportunity  for 
damage  by  freezing  if  the  weather  turns 
cold,  as  well  as  the  inconvenience  of  do¬ 
ing  without  water  during  its  submerg¬ 
ence. 

The  layout  suggested  by  the^iketch, 
here  given,  shows  a  general  method  that  is 
sometimes  utilized  to  prevent  this  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  will,  of  course,  have  to  be 
adapted  to  your  particular  case,  making 
it  meet  your  conditions  as  nearly  as  may 
be.  In  the  case  shown  the  stream  is 
dammed  and  the  water  led  to  a  standpipe 
or  bulkhead  in  which  it  stands  at  the 
same  level  as  in  the  stream.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  standpipe  is  chosen  so  that 
the  ram  may  be  placed  in  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  location  with  the  proper  length  of 
drive  pipe  and  amount  of  fall  previously 
determined  upon.  The  pipe  leading  from 
the  stream  to  the  standpipe  may  be  of 
tile  or  wood  conduit,  as  it  is  subjected  to 
no  pres.sure,  the  only  qualification  being 
that  it  be  plenty  large  enough  to  supply 
water  to  the  standpipe  as  fast  as  the  ram 


gine 

Selected  by  over 
150.000  "Fattnets 


as  a  source  of  water  supply,  pumping  it 
as  you  suggest  with  an  hydraulic  ram. 
Before  making  any  attempt  to  utilize  this 
water  for  household  purposes,  however,  I 
would  have  the  stream  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gated  to  be  assured  of  its  pxirity,  for  un¬ 
less  the  stream  is  spring  fed  and  comes 
from  an  uninhabited  region  I  would  have 
grave  doubts  as  to  its  potability.  The 
ordinary  brook,  flowing  through  a  thickly- 
settled  farming  dlstiuct  is  usually  so  pol¬ 
luted  by  washings  from  the  fields,  by  farm 
animals  and  by  sewage — both  by  direct 
discharge  into  the  stream  and  by  seep¬ 
age — that  it  is  seldom  lit  for  drinking.  A 
stream  is  so  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a 
drainage  district  that  it  catches  all  of  this 
filth,  and  although  the  water  may  appear 
clear  and  sparkling,  it  may  still  carry 
deadly  germs.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  that 
you  have  a  spring  along  this  stream  that 
would  furnish  a  supply  of  excellent  water. 
If  this  i.s  the  case  a  double-acting  ram 
could  be  installed  which  would  utilize  the 
water  of  the  stream  for  pumping  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  the  spring  to  the  buildings.  We 


uses  it.  The  bulkhead  must  be  high 
enough  to  hold  water  at  the  same  level  as 
the  source  of  supply,  and  a  barrel  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  for  the  purpose,  though  one 
built  of  concrete  is  more  lasting.  The 
drive  pipe  leading  from  the  bulkhead  to 
the  ram  should  be  of  the  proper  length 
and  as  straight  as  possible.  If  turns  are 
unavoidable,  make  them  by  bends  rather 
than  elbow.s  or  other  fittings.  The  pipe 
should  run  from  the  bottom  of  the  bulk¬ 
head,  as  shown  in  the  cut  below  this,  and 
be  fitted  with  a  strainer  having  a  large 
surface  so  that  the  flow  will  not  be  inter¬ 
fered  with.  The  low  jmsition  is  to  insure 
that  the  mouth  of  the  drive  pipe  is  always 
covered  with  water,  preventing  the  en¬ 
trance  of  air  and  the  strainer  to  keep  out 
trash,  the  entrance  of  either  air  or  trash 
at  this  point  stopping  the  ram.  The 
drive  pipe  should  be  tight  and  strong  to 
withstand  the  hammer-like  blows  of  the 
water  column  it  contains  and  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  air  by  any  other,  way  than 
the  “snifting”  valve. 

From  the  conditions  as  outlined  you 


will  assume,  though,  that  the  .stream  men¬ 
tioned  is  a  satisfactory  source  of  water 
supply,  and  work  out  a  ram  installation 
for  use  in  connection  with  it. 

The  first  consideration  is  to  try  to  find 
a  location  for  the  ram  where  it  will  get  a 
satisfactory  fall  and  be  so  placed  as  to  be 
interfered  with  as  little  as  possible  with 
freshet  water  and  ice.  You  suggest  that 
by  going  up  sti-eam  a  certain  distance 
a  greater  fall  could  bo  obtained.  The 
10-ft.  fall  will  pump  jour  water  satis¬ 
factorily,  but  by  taking  water  from  this 
upper  source  you  might  be  able  to  place 
the  ram  in  a  more  protected  position. 

The  ram  operates  by  absorbing  the  im¬ 
pact.  or  hammer-like  blow  of  a  suddenly 
checked  column  of  water.  This  blow  is 
absorbed  by  a  cushion  of  compres.sed  air 
held  in  the  air  bell  of  the  ram,  the  air 
pressure  so  generated  being  used  with  the 
aid  of  suitably  placed  valves,  to  force 
water  ui>  to  the  house  or  other  jxoint  of 
consumption.  Air  is  slightly  soluble  in 
W'ater,  consequently  the  air  in  the  bell  is 
being  constantly  carried  out  by  the  water 
passing  up  the  service  pipe,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  this  supply  a  so-called  “snifting” 
valve  is  used  on  the  ram,  which  draws  in 
a  .  ’ight  amount  at  e.ach  backward  surge 
of  the  water  in  the  (h  iv?  i  I:  the 


would  require  from  250  to  300  gallons  of 
water  daily,  allowing  10  gallons  per  ani¬ 
mal  per  daj’.  and  the  balance  for  house¬ 
hold  use.  This  amount  should  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  small  ram,  one  using  a  didve- 
pipe  IVt  in.  in  inside  diameter  and  a  %- 
in.  delivery  pipe.  Such  a  ram  operating 
under  a  head  of  10  feet  will  require  from 
three  to  seven  gallons  per  minute  for  its 
operation  and  will  deliver  from  3(50  to 
840  gallons  per  day.  This  size  is  advised 
with  the  assumption  that  a  storage  tank 
large  enough  to  hold  at  least  a  day’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  is  use<l  in  connection  with  it, 
as  of  course  the  ram  i)umps  very  slowly, 
and  it  is  only  because  it  keeps  at  it  24 
hours  per  day  that  tlie  required  amount 
of  water  is  furnished. 

It  is  possible  that  with  the  installation 
of  the  water  sj'.stem  there  will  be  an  in¬ 
creased  use  of  water;  other  ways  will  be 
found  for  its  use,  watering  gardens, 
lawns,  etc.,  and  if  this  is  contemplated 
and  the  brook  furnishes  water  enough,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  put  in  a  ram  with 
a  two-inch  drive  pipe  and  a  one-inch  dis¬ 
charge.  This  ram  would  recpiire  about 
twice  as  much  water  for  operation  and 
would  pump  about  double  the  amount  of 
the  other.  Its  cost,  though,  would  be 
cn  page  14051 


ECORDS  made  by  over  150,000 
practical  farmers  buying  over 
$10,000,000  worth  of  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Farm  Engines  have  never 
been  equaled  in  Engine  history. 

Demand,  as  they  did: 

1.  Fairbanks-Morse  Quality. 

2.  Economy  in  first  and  fuel  cost, 
and  low  upkeep. 

3.  Simplicity  and  Staunch  Durability. 

4.  Light-weight,  Substantial,  Fool-proof. 

5.  Gun-barrel  Cylinder  Bore. 

6.  Leak-proof  Compression. 

7.  Complete  with  Built-in  Magneto. 

8.  More  than  Rated  Power. 


You  Also  Get  Service 
from  your  Local  Dealer 

Your  local  dealer  has  just  the 
type  "Z”  f  or  your  needs  in  stock 
—waiting  for  you.  Buy  from 
him.  He  is  prepared  to  give 
prompt  delivery  and  personal 
service  right  where  you  live. 


The  3  and  6  H.  P 
are  built  to  use 
distillate,  stove 
gasoline.  The  IV2 
uses  gasoline  only. 


360-Acre  Farm 

Jl.OOO  ca.sli.  HARRY 


7  inile^oottsville,  Va.  Adapted 
sheep,  liogs,  or  far  in  crops 
Level.  Good  building.s.  $6,500,' 
VAIL,  New  Mllfuril,  Orange  Co.,  .V.  V. 


Farm  fnr.^alpnhoan  pays  around  Salisbury, 

r dim  lOr  oaie  oneap  We  have  Rood  land  and  mild  cli¬ 
mate.  Address  8.  1>.  WOOUCOCK,  Sullsbiiry,  Md. 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


“PLAYED  OUT”  FARMS 

Man,  bj’  u.sing  artificial  stimulants  and  drawing  on  his  reserve 
strength,  can  do  an  excessive  amount  of  hard  work  for  a  time.  But  if 
he  does  this  for  long  he  sooner  or  later  “plays  out.” 

The  man  who  lives  a  normal  life  and  eats  wholesome  food  i.s  the 
man  who  lives  longest  and  does  a  vast  amount  of  work,  keeping  this 
up  year  after  year. 

GIVE  YOUR  LAND  A  SQUARE  DEAL 

Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  your  land  can  become  played  out  by 
the  use  of  certain  fertilizers  which  are  only  artificial  soil  stimulants'V 
ihe  use  of  these  stimulants  may  produce  large  crops  for  a  time,  but 
the  inevitable  result  of  this  system  is  a  “played  out”  farm. 

PHOSPHORUS  AND  DECAYING  ORGANIC  MATTER 

are  the  two  substances  which  constitute  the  key  to  profitable  systems 
of  permanent  agriculture  on  most  normal  soils. 

Stop  growing  crops  with  stimulants  and  farm  correctly,  liy  using 

BARIUM -PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

Barium-Phosphate  is  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  salt  of  barium  and 
phosphate  of  lime. 

It  supplies  Phosphorus  iu  a  most  desirable  form  and  the  water 
soluble  barium  sulphide  keeps  your  soil  sweet  and  clean. 

Used  in  combination  with  manure  or  plowed  under  with  green 
crops  Barium-Phosphate  aloue  will  produce  profitable  crops  and  main¬ 
tain  the  fertility  of  your  farm. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  book  describing  Barium-Phosphate 
and  its  uses. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 

ADDRESS  INQUIRIES  TD  FERTILIZER  DEPT.  GRAFTON  MASS. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Some  of  our  people  have  no  doubt  seen 
a  copy  of  the  new  magazine,  ‘'Carry  On." 
It  is  published  by  the  American  Red 
Cros«  and  edited  by  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Tbiited  States  Army.  It  is  devoted 
to  the  “Reconstruction  of  Disabled  Sol¬ 
diers  and  Sailors,”  and  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  suggestive  magurines  I 
have  ever  read.  As  we  all  must  realize, 
this  war  has  left  the  natio:  full  of  dis¬ 
abled  men.  There  are  thousands  of  blind 
men — with  flight  destroyed  by  the  hateful 
poison  gas.  Tlie  great  guns  which  bat¬ 
tered  down  the  fortresses  ..nd  blasted  a 
passage  to  the  Rhine  have  destroyed  the 
hearing  of  thousands  more.  Then  there 
are  millions  who  must  live  out  their  lives 
with  part  of  tho  body  gone — crippled  in 
body  or  broken  in  nerve  and  spirit.  This 
magazine  .stands  for  the  reconstruction  of 
this  human  wreckage.  It  seeks  to  buil  , 
these  men  up  and  fit  them  for  nei?  jobs, 
so  they  may  have  an  honest  share  in  the 
world’s  work.  I  do  not  know'  of  any 
finer  p.art  of  “I'econstruction”  than  this. 
In  former  wars  the  cripple  was  very 
largely  neglected.  They  gave  him  a  .small 
pension  and  a  sort  of  perfunctory  sympa¬ 
thy,  but,  unless  he  happened  to  be  a  man 
of  very  strong  w'ill  and  character,  he  be¬ 
came  more  or  lesc  of  a  mendicant,  and 
was  forced  into  a  position  which  broke 
his  spirit  'and  clouded  his  self-respect. 
Now  “reconstruction”  for  suc.i  men  means 
retraining — teaching  them  some  new'  trade 
or  profession,  and  thu.s  permitting  them  to 
hold  their  Self-respect.  It  is  great  work 
—one  of  the  finest  things  growing  ou'  of 
this  war. 

*  *  4c  ■•t 

During  my  life  I  have  seen  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  rise  up  above  misfortune 
and  affliction  and  put  the  foot  of  spirit  on 
the  neck  of  material  handicaps.  You 
may  cut  off  a  man’s  hands,  then  cut  off 
his  feet,  then  put  out  his  eyes  and  destroy 
his  bearing.  Each  one  of  the.se  afflictions 
alone  would,  if  the  man  were  willing,  de¬ 
stroy  his  usefulness  and  make  him  into  a 
machine  for  pouring  gloom  and  discour¬ 
agement  upon  all  who  come  in  contact 
with  him.  If  the  man  have  the  uncon¬ 
quered  will  in  him  to  fight  and  never 
yield,  all  these  afflictions  may  fall  upon 
him  and  still  leave  him  useful  and  true 
if  he  can  only  have  a  chance.  So  long  a.s 
mind  and  faith  are  left  they  will  still 
glorifv  the  crippled  body  and  keep  it  in 
use.  'There  are  two  things  in  human  life 
which  seem  to  me  to  strike  just  about  the 
limit  of  ijitifu:  failure.  One  is  the  spoiled 
child.  Father  and  mother  could  not  or 
w'ould  not  teach  that  child  self-denial,  in¬ 
dustry  and  honor.  When  that  child  groiys 
up  to  measure  himself  with  other  men  in 
the  hard  battle  of  life  he  knows  he  is  a 
failure,  and  that  father  and  mother  made 
him  what  he  is.  The  other  sad  object  is 
the  man  who  has  lost  part  of  his  power 
through  an  effort  to  help  others,  and  must 
now'  do  inferior  w'ork  or  accept  a  form  of 
charity.  Perhaps  you  can  understand 
how  galling  it  must  be  to  a  high-spirited 
man  who  has  fallen  under  the  sheai-s  of 
fate  to  feel  himself  set  aside  by  the  care¬ 
less  and  busy  world  because  no  one  has 
the  patience  and  sympathy  to  help  him  ad¬ 
just  his  life  to  new  conditions.  I  imagine 
there  will  be  close  to  half  a  million 
men,  before  this  war  is  over,  coming  back 
to  America  w’ith  some  part  of  body  or 
mind  or  nerve  cripped.  The  work  of  “re¬ 
constructing”  them  so  they  may  become 
honestly  .self-supporting  is  about  the  fin¬ 
est  w'ork  to  come  before  our  people. 
Some  of  the  work  these  crippled  and 
blinded  men  are  doing  is  wonderful.  We 
never  knew  before  the  w'ondeiful  power 
of  the  human  will  to  force  the  body  to 
perform  miracles. 

1|C  *  *  *  * 

Something  over  three  years  ago  the 
British  and  Canadian  soldiers  in  their 
trenches  saw'  what  seemed  like  a  thick, 
green  fog,  approaching.  It  came  slowly 
over  the  ground  dow’ii  a  little  hill,  unlike 
anything  they  had  ever  seen  before.  Not 
knowing  what  it  was  they  waited  for  it. 
It  rolled  in  upon  them,  and  almost  before 
they  knew'  it  hundreds  W'ere  blinded, 
w'hile  hundreds  more  lay  on  the  ground 
coughing  their  lives  away.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  had  let  loose  the  horror  of  ijoison 
gas  A  new  and  terrible  side  of  warfare 
had  been  started.  When  that  first  wave 
came  the  English  did  not  even  know  w'hat 
the  gas  w'as.  In  order*  to  fight  against 
it  they  first  had  to  know'  what  they 
were  fighting.  It  was  necessary  to  catch 
samples  of  the  gas  in  bags,  take  it  to  the 
laboratory  and  analyze  it  before  any  de¬ 
fense  cou'ld  be  made.  Then  they  had  to 
devise  some  practical  plan  for  keeping  the 
gas  out  of  the  eyes  and  lungs.  After 
many  experiments  they  found  that  a  very 
hard'  form  of  carbon  would  absorb  the  gas 
when  packed  into  a  gas  mask.  Then  they 
found  that  such  carbon  could  be  made 
from  peach  and  cherry  pits,  shells  of  nuts 
and  similar  products.  Thus  one  thing 
led  to  another,  until  this  new  plan  of  war¬ 
fare  was  met  and  conquered. 

*  #  :!•  *  * 

The  point  is  this.  The  scientific  men 
had  to  go  ahead  and  find  the  way.  They 
found  it  by  utilizing  products  •..'hich  for 
years  had  been  considered  nothing  but 
wastes.  After  finding  these  thin  .s  the 
scientific  men  wore  powerless  until  the 
practical  soldiers  made  ijse  of  the  inven¬ 
tion.  in  the  future  I  think  most  changes 
in  war  or  industry  will  have  to  be  met  in 
just  about  that  way.  This  war  is  sure  to 
bring  great  changes  to  farming.  Some  of 


them  will  come  sweeping  in  upon  us  as 
unexpectedly  as  that  cloud  of  gas  first 
.appeared  to  the  soldiers.  When  the  army 
comes  back  from  Europe,  and  the  men 
now  in  the  camps  are  di.schargetl,  new'  life 
and  new  methods  will  be  forced  into  every 
country  neighborhood.  These  young  men 
have  seen  something  of  life.  They  will 
have  broader  views,  and  will  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  narrow  life  which  denies  them 
action  or  fair  opportunity.  It  will  require 
the  wisest  men  in  the  world  to  analyze 
the  feelings  and  ambitions  of  these  young 
men,  and  help  sort  them  out  into  indus¬ 
try  so  that  agriculture  will  not  be  c<alled 
on  to  carry  too  heavy  a  load.  I  notice 
that  most  of  those  who  offer  advice  turn 
to  farming  or  to  the  land  to  find  a  place 
for  absorbing  the  army. 

♦  *  *  *  * 

We  do  not  w'ant  any  one-sided  discus¬ 
sion  about  this.  Most  people  seem  to 
think  that  farming  can  stand  any  amount 
of  expansion — that  it  never  can  be  over¬ 
done.  The  land  policy  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  practically  ruined  the  farming  of 
New  England  and  other  Eastern  sections 
after  the  Civil  War.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  for  years  there  was  too  much 
food  produced.  Distribution  did  not  keep 
pace  with  production,  and  the  flooding  of 
the  Western  land  with  new  farmers  did 
untold  damage  to  Ea.stern  agriculture. 
This  surplus  of  food  is  responsible  for 
many  w'asteful  and  uneconomic  habits 
which  we  now  must  “reconstruct.”  Given 
fair  labor  service  and  reasonable  distribu¬ 
tion,  the  farms  now  under  cultivation 
can  supply  all  the  food  this  country  needs. 
It  would  be  easy  for  anyone  to  see  the 
folly  wf  sending  too  many  workers  into 
manufacturing  or  tran.sportation  service, 
but  few  seem  to  realize  that  there  will 
be  a  similar  danger  from  putting  too 
many  people  on  the  farms.  We  do  not 
need  increased  jiroduction  as  much  as 
we  need  more  eflicient  distribution  and 
marketing  machinery. 

^  >!c 

I  think  many  of  us  will  have  to  go  back 
to  old-time  methods  of  saving  and  spend¬ 
ing  in  order  to  hold  our  own.  This  war 
experience  with  knitting  yarn  is  a  small 
thing,  but  it  is  an  indicator.  Thousands 
of  w’omen  will  in  the  future  keep  a  few 
sheep  and  use  the  wool  for  yarn  or  cloth. 
I  have  found  a  jilace  where  .small  lots  of 
such  wool  can  be  cleaned  and  carded.  I 
know  of  cases  where  the  old-fashioned 
spinning  wheel  has  been  brought  down 
from  the  attic  and  put  to  use.  The  ash 
sifter  is  earning  money  in  many  a  house¬ 
hold  and  the  ash  heaps  lose  their  black 
color*.  A  pig  or  a  small  flock  of  hens 
will  take  care  of  the  household  blunders 
•shown  in  the  garbage  pail.  Many  a  fam¬ 
ily  is  now  operating  a  small  grinding 
mill  and  sifter  so  as  to  make  their  own 
meal  and  flour.  That  is  pai't  of  what  our 
ancestors  did.  We  have  picked  up  the 
habit  of  selling  our  entire  products  for 
about  40  cents  and  then  paying  a  dollar 
to  buy  them  back  again.  Many  of  our 
young  people  have  been  brought  up  to 
live  out  of  a  grocery  store,  and  rarely 
keep  a  week’s  supiily  of  food  in  the  house. 
Now  I  think  one  lesson  from  war  econom¬ 
ics  is  that  we  must  go  back  more  and 
more  to  old-time  customs  and  habits.  I 
told  a  man  that  the  other  day,  and  he 
laughed  at  it.  “Why,”  he  said,  “suppose 
I  went  out  with  grandfather’s  long-tailed 
coat  and  my  wife  undertook  to  wear 
grandmother’s  hoopskirt  and  flounces — 
how  far  would  we  get?” 

No  one  asks  or  expects  him  to  do  that, 
but  if  he  could  take  the  same  sort  of 
.sound,  honest  cloth  which  the  old  folks 


wore  and  have  it  cut  to  suit  modem  CU-s- 
tom  or  fashion,  he  would  be  better  off 
than  with  the  present  shoddy  goods.  That 
is  about  the  idea  of  it.  I  think  we  must 
revive  some  of  the  economical  old  habits 
and  bring  them  down  to  date.  The  nation 
will  have  a  groat  task  in  “reconstructing” 
the  phy.sical  cripjiles,  but  tbe  work  will 
be  done.  A  harder  and  yet  more  neces¬ 
sary  task  will  be  making  over  the  eco¬ 
nomical  cripples  who  have  grown  up  with 
habits  of  waste  and  useless  luxury.  “Let 
George  do  it!  “Do  it  yourself!"  The 
road  between  the  two  is  paved  with  tears 
and  sweat  and  trials.  AVe  must  not  give 
all  our  thought  and  pity  to  the  cripples  of 
war.  There  are  many  of  us  who  are  crip¬ 
ples  of  peace  without  knowing  it.  AA’^e 
have  developed  habits  and  ways  of  think¬ 
ing  which  have  grown  upon-  us  like  use¬ 
less  barnacles  in  the  big  strong  new  life 
which  is  to  follow  this  war.  AA’e  have  all 
got  to  be  “reconstructed”  if  we  are  to  do 
our  full  work  for  the  family  and  for  farm¬ 
ing.  n.  w.  c. 


Care  of  Milch  Goats 

AA’’ould  y'ou  give  me  .some  information 
about  the  feeding  and  care  of  milch  goats? 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  L,  s. 

The  feeding  of  milch  goats  is  simplicity 
itself.  AA'hen  confined,  they  need  hay. 
oats  and  a  few*  vegetables.  If  you  have 
plenty  of  cornstalks,  you  can  cut  them 
fine  and  save  on  hay,  while  increasing  the 
yield  of  milk.  Some  breeders  feed  leaves 
to  a  large  extent  during  the  Fall  and 
AA’inter,  storing  them  for  that  purpose. 
Feed  a  generoiiL,  handful  of  oats  to  each 
animal,  morning  and  night,  with  .some 
hay.  At  noon  give  chopped  corn  fodder, 
hay  or  vegetables.  Give  jilenty  of  water 
and  provide  .salt  as  for  milch  cows. 

There  is  one  point  that  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Goats  are  extremely  partic¬ 
ular  about  the  cleanliness  of  their  food. 
Hay  that  has  dropped  onto  the  floor  will 
not  be  eaten  unless  the  animals  are  ex¬ 
tremely  hungry.  Grain  will  be  wasted, 
therefore,  unless  fed  in  clean  receptacles, 
and  hay  must  be  fed  in  racks.  The 
water  pails  must  be  kept  clean,  and  fresh 
water  provided  freely. 

Alilch  goats  can  be  kept  in  very  small 
quarters,  but  these  quarters  must  be  dry 
and  free  from  drafts.  The  goats  cannot 
endure  dampness.  You  can  keep  them  in 
small  stalls  and  u.se  a  stand  or  box  for 
them  to  mount  at  milking  time.  The 
better  plan,  though,  is  to  have  the  stall 
floor  elevated  a  foot  or  more  and  made  to 
.slope  a  little  to  the  rear,  so  that  it  will  be 
kept  dry.  AATien  this  plan  is  followed  the 
milker  usually  seats  himself  on  the  side 
or  end  of  the  elevated  floor  while  he 
milks. 

In  Rummer  goats  may  be  allowed  the 
run  of  the  pasture  or  field  if  a  high  stout 
fence  is  jirovided.  Otherwise  they  must 
be  staked.  They  must  be  kejit  away  from 
small  trees,  or  they  will  strip  down  the 
bark.  Goats  will  get  most  of  their  living 
by  grazing  when  pasture<l,  but  need  a  few 
oats  to  keep  them  looking  well. 

E.  I.  FAimiNGTON. 


A  COUPEE  of  boys  stood  watching  a  frac¬ 
tious  horse  .snort  its  disapproval  of  an 
approaching  motor  car.  “AVhat  make  a 
horse  do  that  when  he  sees  a  motor  car?” 
asked  one.  The  other  replied  :  “It’s  this 
way.  Horses  is  used  to  see  other  hoi-ees 
pull  carts,  and  they  don’t  know  what  to 
think  of  carts  going  along  without  a  horse. 
If  you  saw  a  pair  of  trousers  walking 
down  the  .street  without  a  man  in  them 
you’d  be  scared,  too  I” — London  Farm  and 
Home. 


Protect  Your  Car 
To  5°  Below  Zero 
For  $1.50 


Johnson’s  Freeze-Proof  is  the  logical 
anti-freeze  preparation  to  use  in  auto¬ 
mobiles,  trucks,  tractors,  gas  and  sta¬ 
tionary  engines,  and  electro  lighting 
and  heating  plants.  It  is  inexpensive 
— is  non-inflammable — easy  to  use — 
and  guaranteed.  It  is  much  more  de¬ 
pendable  than  alcohol  as  there  is  no 
evaporation. 

JOHNSON’S 

FREEZE-PROOF 

is  a  great  time  and  money  saver.  ^  It 
does  not  evaporate  so  one  application 
is  sufficient  for  the  whole  winter.  It 
raises  the  boiling  point  of  water  from 
20^^  to  40®. 

One  package  of  Johnson’s  Freeze-Proof 
will  protect  a  Ford  to  5°  below  zero, 
and  two  packages  will  protecta  Ford 
to  50°  below  zero.  For  larger  radiators 
or  to  protect  to  a  lower  temperature, 
use  additional  Freeze-Proof  according 
to  scale  on  package.  Cost  $1.50  per 
package  in  U.  S.  A.  East  of  Rockies. 
Get  it  from  your  nearest  dealer. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  .SON,  Racine,  Wls. 

Established  1882 


For  Gas  Engines  '  For  Tractors 


INTERESTING 
GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden 

By  Mrs,  //.  A.  Ely  $1.75 
Old  Time  Gardens 

By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their 

Haunts  By  M.  O.  Wright  2.00 
Plant  Physiology  By  Ditgzar  1.60 

For  Sals  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


Do  you  ever  in  the  winter, 

When  the  mercury  is  low, 

Wish  the  even  warmth  of  summer. 
If  you  do,  then  have  it  so. 


There’s 


an  Andes  One-Pipe  waiting. 
Cast  of  iron  made,  with  skill. 
Burning  anything  you  give  it. 

Let  it  cut  your  heating  bill. 


Have  a  healthy  home  to  live  in 
For  your  children  while  they  grow. 

Save  your  money,  have  real  comfort. 

Sure  you  wish  it:  Have  it  so. 

ANDES  ONE-PIPE  FURNACES 

There  is  no  getting  around  it,  they  WILL  heat  your  WHOLE  house  with  less  fuel  than 
you  are  now  using  to  heat  a  couple  of  rooms  with  stoves.  They  maintain  an  even  humid 
temperature  throughout,  and  it’s  a  healthy  temperature,  not  the  kind  that  dries  out  the 
membranes  making  you  subject  to  colds  and  the  rest  of  the  winter  diseases.  It  is  the  ideal 
furnace  for  the  farmer  because  there  is  absolutely  no  heat  in  the  cellar  to  spoil  the  fruit. 

They  don’t  cost  much  and  will  pay  for  themselves  several  times  over  with  fuel  savings. 
A  furnace  clock  can  be  attached  to  an  Andes  and  will  turn  on  the  drafts  half  an  hour 
before  the  time  set  for  you  to  crawl  out  of  your  soft  and  downy.  And  then  nice 
warm  rooms  to  dress  in. 

Write  'for  the  Andes  One-Pipe  booklet  and  learn  all  about  them. 

PHILLIPS  &  CLARK  STOVE  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Established  1868  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

^  Our  beautiful  Fall  weather  still  con¬ 
tinues.  Now,  December  6,  we  are  still 
getting  our  daily  supply  of  lettuce  fi’om 
the  open  ground,  and  that  in  the  frames  is 
hardly  larger — in  fact,  hardly  as  large. 
The  Curled  Scotch  kale  is  now  at  its  best, 
for  it  is  far  better  after  frost,  and  the 
spinach  shows  no  sign  of  damage.  The 
Celestial  radishes  grew  to  the  size  of  big 
ruta  bagas  and  finally  becaftie  so  hot  that, 
although  not  pithy,  we  concluded  to  clear 
them  out,  and  gave  them  io  a  neighbor 
who  keeps  a  cow.  Hope  they  will  not 
make  the  milk  hot. 

The  cabbages  are  now  tucked  away  for 
the  'Winter.  In  a  lettuce  bed,  sown  late 
for  plants  to  set  in  frames,  the  leaves 
blown  from  the  street  trees  have  been 
caught  by  the  lettuce,  and  now  just  the 
tops  of  the  leaves  of  the  lettuce  show  and 
the  ground  is  well  mulched.  We  let  the 
leaves  remain  to  help  carry  the  plants 
through  for  Spring  setting. 

I  am  now  getting  up  my  list  of  seed  for 
the  coming  season,  for  I  always  send  the 
order  off  early  in  January.  Getting  into 
the  list  what  I  know  is  good  I  simply  hold 
it  till  the  new  catalogues  come  in  to  see 
if  there  are  any  new  things  that  prom¬ 
ise  well.  Of  the  newer  vegetables  I  shall 
plant  the  Chinese  cabbage  more  largely 
next  Spring  and  Summer,  for  I  find  that 
the  late  planting  does  best  here,  but  the 
earlier  comes  in  very  nicely  in  place  of 
lettuce  in  Summer,  and  to  my  taste  bet¬ 
ter  than  endive,  though  I  do  not  leave 
out  the  endive.  I  shall  discard  the  Celes¬ 
tial  radish  and  go  back  to  the  old  Chinese 
Rose-colored  radish  for  Winter,  for  it 
never  gets  so  biting  hot,  and  with  a  good 
mulch  between  the  rows  will  stand  out 
and  not  get  pithy.  The  big  white  Celestial 
is  too  strong  for  us.  Then  we  found  a 
pea  the  past  Spring  that  will  take  the 
place  of  our  old  favorite  Champion  of 
England.  This  is  the  Longfellow  ;  as  its 
name  indicates,  it  has  extra  long  pods, 
and  makes  such  a  host  of  them  and  lasts 
so  long  in  good  shape  that  it  will  take  the 
place  of  the  Champion,  not  only  in  prod¬ 
uct  but  in  quality.  It  grows  about  as  tall 
as  the  Champion  and  will  need  the  chick¬ 
en  wire  trellis  or  a  wire  fence  to  climb  on. 
Last  Spring  I  planted  them  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  of  the  dwarf 
class,  like  Laxton,  and  I  had  a  terrible 
mass  of  grow’th,  but  got  a  great  crop,  and 
would  have  had  a  better  one  with  some 
support. 

Pumpkins  and  Winter  squashes  are  not 
grown  here  to  the  extent  they  are  north¬ 
ward,  for  we  have  the  great  sweet  potato 
crop,  and  with  a  jelly-like  yam  can  make 
all  the  pies  and  things  the  Yankees  make 
wdth  pumpkins.  Most  of  the  people  here 
who  groAV  pumpkins  at  all  grow  the  larg¬ 
est  they  can,  so  that  they  can  get  the  big 
ones  for  the  Fall  fairs.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  even  a  New  England  house¬ 
keeper  would  care  for  these  monsters  to 
make  pies.  We  bought  recently  a  little 
round  ribbed  pumpkin  which  really  gave 
us  an  idea  of  the  best  pie  pumpkin  of  New 
England.  All  of  our  experience  hereto¬ 
fore  has  been  wdth  the  big,  coarse  pump¬ 
kins,  and  w'e  did  not  care  much  for  them, 
but  this  little  pie  pumpkin,  as  they  called 
it,  was  a  revelation  to  me,  and  when  well 
cooked,  tasted  more  like  apple  butter 
than  the  pumpkins  we  have  tried  before. 
I  think  I  shall  have  to  grow  some  of 
them.  Winter  squashes  we  have  tried 
and  find  that  we  cannot  get  a  crop  from 
them  worth  the  space  they  occupy.  Pe¬ 
culiarities  of  seasons  or  idiosyncrasies  of 
plants  are  often  puzzling.  Last  year  we 
planted  some  Black  Eye  cow  peas,  for  we 
are  fond  of  them,  and  we  raised  a  supply 
just  exhausted.  The  past  Summer  we 
planted  more,  had  a  fine  growth,  and  not 
a  blossom  or  imd.  The  dead  tops  will 
doubtless  help  the  soil,  but  why  the 
same  seed  should  bear  abundantly  one 
season  and  utterly  fail  to  produce  any¬ 
thing  another  sea.sou  is  one  of  the  puzzles 
we  cannot  solve.  f.  w.  massey. 


Destroying  Cabbage  Worms;  Aphis  on 
Turnips 

I  would  like  to  tell  of  the  success  I 
had  during  the  season  just  past  in  ridding 
cabbages  of  worms.  In  general  the  pests 
were  about  as  numerous  as  I  ever  saw 
them,  so  I  am  all  the  more  confident  that 
I  am  on  the  right  track.  All  that  I  did 
was  to  get  some  powdered  hellebore  and 
sprinkle  it  on  the  plants  just  about  the 
time  they  began  to  head.  They  were  al¬ 
ready  well  beset  by  worms,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  if  they  had  been  let  alone 
there  wmuld  have  been  any  cabbage.  I 
did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  worms 
after  that,  and  the  crop  was  a  good  one. 
In  some  seasons  it  might  be  necessary  to 
apply  the  hellebore  more  than  once,  but 
I  w’ould  not  recommend  its  use  after  the 
heads  began  to  form.  Cabbage  grows 
from  the  imside  and  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  get  any  outside  application  into  the 
heads,  but  it  is  well  to  be  careful.  Now 
if  one  dose,  given  at  the  stated  time,  will 
rid  the  cabbages  of  their  enemies  for  the 
whole  season,  it  is  folly  to  allow  worms  to 
do  so  much  harm.  I  only  wish  that  all 
other  gai’den  pests  could  be  handled  in  the 
same  easy  way. 

Cannot  someone  tell  me  how  to  deal 
with  the  green  aphis  that  attacks  my  ' 
turnips  in  such  great  numbers?  I  have 
had  a  patch  of  w'hite  turnips  ruined  two 
seasons  by  the  green  aphis,  which  fairly 
loaded  down  the  leaves  at  the  under  side. 
The  turnips  first  began  to  look  distressed 
and  then  they  wilted  down  and  died, 
though  I  tried  to  drive  the  lice  off  with 
the  garden  hose.  I  have  heard  that  to¬ 


bacco  water  would  destroy  them,  but  I 
did  not  have  any  way  to  apply  it. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  j.  w.  c. 

Puttying  Hotbed  Sashes 

"What  is  the  best  material  and  method 
of  applying  putty  to  hotbed  sashes? 

New  York.  l.  e.  w. 

Various  methods  and  various  materials 
are  iised  by  different  market  gardeners. 
The  plan  most  generally  followed  is  to 
set  the  glass  in  putty  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  then  to  apply  one  of  the 
proprietary  materials  which  will  not 
crack  or  fall  out  when  hard,  and  which 
can  be  put  on  in  a  liquid  state.  One 
much-advertised  article  is  called  Mastica. 
A  cheaper  article  is  perhaps  more  com¬ 
monly  used  by  commercial  gardeners  for 
hotbed  eashes.  It  is  black,  rather  thin, 
and  applied  by  means  of  a  little  gun,  so 
that  it  can  be  put  on  quickly  and  easily. 
It  cannot  be  smoothed  down  to  look  as 
nice  as  piitty,  as  it  is  extremely  sticky, 
but  when  dry  it  can  be  painted  white  if 
desired.  This  stuff  costs  about  $1.35  a 
gallon.  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 

Installing  a  Ram 

(Continued  from  page  1403) 

considerably  more,  because  of  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  the  larger  piping. 

_  As  suggested,  the  length  of  the  drive- 
pipe  has  much  to  do  with  the  best  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  ram.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is 
made  from  three-fourths  to  equal  in  length 
to  the  vertical  height  or  head  against 
which  the  ram  pumps,  or  from  60  to  80 
feet  in  A.  B.  D.’s  case.  It  is  better, 
though,  to  consult  the  company  from 
which  the  ram  is  ordered  on  this  point,  as 
each  concern  makes  some  little  differences 
on  this  point,  according  to  carefully 
vvorked-out  formulae  of  their  own. 

■When  laying  the  delivery  pipe  from  the 
ram  to  the  supply  tank,  care  should  be 
taken  so  to  place  it  that  it  will  all  slant 
back  toward  the  ram,  or  at  least  lie  level. 
This  is  to  prevent  the  collection  of  air 
in  high  places,  which  causes  the  so-called 
“air  bind.”  If  a  high  spot  in  the  line 
cannot  be  avoided,  a  pet-cock  tapped  into 
the  line  and  set  so  that  the  water  escapes 
from  it  slowly  by  drops,  will  usually  pre¬ 
vent  this  trouble. 

^  A  gate  valve  should  be  put  in  the  drive- 
pipe  and  another  in  the  service  pipe  so 
that  the  water  may  be  shut  off  on  both 
sides  and  repairs  made  to  the  ram  when 
needed.  The  service  pipe  should  also  be 
provided  with  a  check  valve  near  the  ram, 
such  a  valve  relieving  the  valves  of  the 
ram  of  a  considerable  load. 

The  ram  itself  should  be  installed  in  a 
small  house,  shaving-stuffed  walls  or  sim¬ 
ilar  construction  furni.shing  protection 
from  freezing,  and  although  some  pro¬ 
tection  should  be  given  the  standpipe 
(See  page  1403),  also  the  drive  and  supply 
pipes,  there  is  litle  danger  from  freezing 
in  the  remainder  of  the  ram  because  the 
water  is  in  such  rapid  motion.  "Where 
the  pipes  cannot  be  put  sufficiently  below 
the  ground  they  are  .sometimes  protected 
by  wooden  casings  filled  with  strawy  ma¬ 
nure,  shavings  or  other  heat  insulator. 
It  is  probable  that  aside  from  its  insulat¬ 
ing  qualities  the  manure  furnishes  a  slight 
amount  of  heat  as  well.  Protected  in  this 
wmy,  rams  are  found  working  with  little 
trouble  and  attention  throughout  the 
Winters  of  Canada  and  New  England. 

The  ram  is  used  to  quite  an  extent  in 
connection  with  the  pneumatic  tank,  and 
when  so  used  the  pressure  that  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  carry  on  the  tank  should  be 
changed  to  an  equivalent  head  of  water 
and  added  to  the  head  necessary  to  force 
water  up  to^  the  tank  in  order  that  the 
height  to  which  the  ram  is  lifting  water  is 
known,  and  to  avoid  overtaxing  it.  This 
IS  done  by  multiplying  the  pressure  car¬ 
ried  by  2.34,  as  one  pound  pressure  will 
siipport  a  column  of  water  2.,34  feet  in 
height.  For  example,  a  pressure  of  40 
pounds  would  be  equivalent  to  a  head  of 
about  94  feet. 

To  permit  the  ram  to  operate  continu¬ 
ously  a  pop  valve  could  be  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  ram  and  the  pneumatic  tank 
which  could  be  set  to  open  at  the  desired 
pressure  and  the  water  escaping  from  it 
piped  to  a  gravity  tank  for  the  use  of 
cattle.  It  would  be  best  to  place  a  check 
valve  between  this  valve  and  the  tank. 

Pneumatic  tanks  need  their  air  pres¬ 
sure  renewed  occasionally,  the  air  being 
absorbed,  as  in  the  air  bell  of  the  ram ; 
otherwise  they  become  Avaterlogged  and 
cease  to  work.  Some  ram  companies 
claim  that  the  “sniffing”  valves  of  their 
rams  may  be  so  set  that  it  will  take  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  air  at  each  stroke  to 
maintain  the  supply  in  the  tank;  others 
advise  the  use  of  an  air  pump.  To  avoid 
opportunity  for  trouble  it  would 
probably  be  best  to  connect  an  air  pump 
with  the  system;  the  expen.se  would  not 
be  great  and  the  trouble  arising  from  a 
waterlogged  tank  would  be  done  awav 
_ _  R.  H.  s. 

‘  I  am  glad  the  Sunday  gasoline  ban 
has  been  lifted,”  said  the  cheerful-looking 
stranger;  “it  will  help  my  business.” 
Are  ^u  an  automobile  manufacturer?” 
asked  Dobson.  “No,”  replied  the  cheerful- 
looking  stranger,  “I’m  an  undertaker.”— 
Life. 

When  the  shopman  informed  her  that 
the  price  of  eggs  was  six  shillings  a  dozen, 
she  exclaimed  :  “Six  shillings.  Why,  that’s 
sixpence  for  each  egg.”  “Yes,  mum,”  said 
the  man.  but  you  must  remember  that 
one  egg  is  a  whole  day’s  work  for  a  hen.” 
•“London  h  arm  and  Home. 


New  Gambrel  Roof 
adds  to  capacity. 


Save  Labor  and 
Reduce  Feed  Bills 

Thousands  of  Dairymen 
testify  that  the  Harder 
has  made  their  business 

more  profitable. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  many  state  institutions. 

ADVANCE  IN  PRICE 

Owingto  rising  costs  of  materials  and 
labor,  we  will  shortly  bo  compelled  to  ad¬ 
vance  prices.  Orders  placed  m  December 
or  January  will  have  the  benefit  of  present 
prices.  Buy  now  and  save  money. 

Write  for  free  book  telling  all 
about  Silage  and  the  Harder 

HARDER  MFC.  CO. 

Box  1 1 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


EASY  TO  ERECT 

That  the  Unadilla  Silo  presents  no  building  prob- 
lem  is  proved  again  and  again.  Its  simple  parts 
unickly  and  easily.' Any  handy  man 
with  the  aid  of  boy  or  woman  can  erect  a  Unadilla 
Either  conical  or  gambrel  roof  (with  extra  silage 
space)  conies  as  regular  equipment.  The  price  of 
a  Unaililla  is  practically  all 
you  pay.  No  special,  costly 
hired  help  needed.  Heed 
the  government’s  advice, 
order  early.  Send  to-day 
for  catalog,  prices  and 
Agency  Offer.  Address 
Box  C 

UNADILLA 
SILO  CO. 

Unadilla.  N.  Y. 
or 

Des  Moines,  la. 
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relTKeNosi 
}|m<evSirlburRaw 


The  money  you  get  out  of  your  furs 
depends  upon  the  grading.  When  you 
ship  us  a  No.  1  skin,  you  get  paid  for 
a  No.  1,  not  for  a  No.  2. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  to  pay  ex¬ 
actly  the  prices  we  quote.  Positively 
no  commission  charged.  We  pay  all 
express  charges,  and  refund  postage 
on  mail  shipments.  We  refer  you  to 
any  bank  in  the  U.  S.  as  to  our  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Write  our  nearest  office 
for  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  ULLMANN,  fnc. 

(Established  1854) 

Dept  D46— 18-20.22-W.  20th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y, 


If  you  don’t  send 
for  our  price  list  we  are 
both  losers  because  you  want 
our  high  prices  and  we  need 
your  Eaw  Fiii-s. 

L.  Briefner  &  Sons 

(Esf,  1861) 

148  West  25th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


TiATFarms 

A  Bulletin,  containing  a  list  of  1,100  farms 
in  New  York  State  for  sale  or  io  rent 

will  be  ready  (or  distribution  by  the  Division  of 
Agriculture,  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
in  January.  A  copy  with  descriptions  of  farms 
will  be  forwarded  on  request.  Address 

F.  J.  CARR,  DepL  of  Farms  and  Markets,  ALBANY,  N.Y. 


rE  pay  liberally  and  give  you  an  honest 
^  assortment.  You  want  more  money — 
We  want  more  furs— So  ship  at  once.  Our 
guarantee  protects  you  against  risk. 


We  Pay;  Highest  Prices 


Your  ciiaiice  is  in  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
bnsine,ss  oppox'tuuities  offer  you  independence. 
Farm  lands  111  to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated  lands 
$35  to  $50.  Twenty  years  to  pay ;  $3,000  loan 
in  improvements,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan 
of  livestock.  Taxes  average  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  per¬ 
sonal  property  or  livestock.  Good  markets, 
churches,  schools,  roads,  telephones.  Excel¬ 
lent  climate— crops  and  livestock  prove  it. 
Special  homeseekers’  fare  certificates.  Write 
for  free  booklets.  Allan  Cameron,  General 
Superintendent  Land  Branch,  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway.  519  Ninth  Avenue.  Calgary, 
Alberta. 

highest  prices 

PaidforaHIdndsof  ARW  rUlS 

I  need  large  quantities  of  all 
kinds  of  fui-s,  and  It  will  pay 
you  to  get  my  price  fist. 
1  especially  solicit  furs  from 
all  northern  and  central 
sections.  Write  for  my  price 
list  and  sbippins  tasrs  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 

P.O.Box  IVI-2,  East  Liberty,  O. 


We  guarantee  that  our  prices  and  prompt  pay- 
ments  wilt  please  you  or  will  return  your  pelts. 

Send  today  for  price  list  F,  shipping 
tags,  and  further  particulars.  It 

will  pay  you. 


Louis 


Vfrce 


SKUNK 


We  jiay  highest  cash  price  fo, 
all  staple  furs — Skunk,  Mink. 
Muskrat,  Raccoon,  Red  Fox- 
Fancy  furs  a  specialty,  includ, 
imr  Silver  and  Cross  Fox. 
Fiaher,  Marten,  etc.  Est.  1870. 
Our  continued  prompt  returns  and  liberal  policy  are 
now  bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America, 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  List.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  Dept.  20 


INTERESTING 
GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden 

By  Mrs,  H.  R.  Ely  $1.75 
Old  Time  Gardens 

By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their 
Haunts  By  M.  O.  Wright  2.00 
Plant  Physiology  By  Duggar  L60 

For  SaU  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.  30lh  St..  N.  Y. 


MARK  YOUR 

f  HAW  FUR 


a*  •  ji*  .  .  -  ‘  • 


TO 


OUR  TEN  COMMANDMENTS. 

1.  Quote  actual  market  prices. 

2.  Honest  and  Liberal  Giading. 

3.  Highest  obtainable  values. 

4.  Give  shipper  the  boneflt,  if  doubtful  In  assortment. 

5.  Check  mailed  promptly  upon  receipt  of  shipment. 

0.  All  express  charges  paicL 
7.  Furs  held  separate  for  approval,  if  requested. 

Goods  returned,  prepaid,  if  valuation  is  not  satisfactory. 

No  commission  charges. 

Five  per  cent  additional  allowed  on  shipments  amounting  to  $30 
nr  over.  Send  for  oiir  latest  price  list  “.’iOl.” 


The  International 

Fur  Market 


ni^i Savin'’, Fur  merehunts  ot  New  York,  Joined  together  as  the  Raw  Fur  Merchants'  Association. 
pledgo  you,  the  shipper,  tlieir  solemn  word,  that  here  in  New  York,  The  International  Fur  Market  you  will 
realize  the  utmost  that  the  world’s  highest  price  market  can  afford.  New  York  is  eagerly  and  instantly 
responsive  to  increased  demand,  which  is  a  guarantee  of  the  greatest  net  proceeds  for  you.  New  York’s  de- 
Juami  for  fuls  was  never  so  great  as  right  now.  Your  pelts  are  bound  to  come  here 
■  rappers  uuioe  eventually  because  they  ivUI  be  dressed,  dyed,  manufactured  and  sold  here.  Shipthein 

Free  nn  RAniloet  dircctto  the  market  that  srlvea  you  the  big,  quick  money  and  a  square  deal.  We  co-operate  with  you. 
1^  ■  ‘  ncqucsi  Address  the  Secretary,  THE  RAW  FUR  MERCHANTS’  ASSOCIATION.  46  West  24th  St.,  New  York. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  I  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  ^04,  equal  to  8a.  60.,  or 
06  marks,  or  lOJj  franca.  Keinit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bonk  draft. 

Entered  at  Ketv  Tork  Post  Ofllco  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  7S  cents  per  agate  line— 7  -worda  Jlefercnces  reqnlr^  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  ns  |  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

-A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon- 
pihle  person.  Wo  use  every  possible  iirecaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  i>aid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  In  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  npm 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  snljscrlbers  and  honest 
responsible  houses,  whether  a<lvertlscr8  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  Rom 
oOicea  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  slionld  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  Wo  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  ot 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tub  Bubal  Nbw- 
Tokkeb  when  writing  the  advertiser.  


IF  you  wish  to  send  a  subscidption  to  this  paper 
to  a  friend  as  a  Christmas  present,  send  the  order 
jiromptly  now,  and  we  will  mail  an  appropriate 
riiristmas  card  with  your  good  wishes  in  time  for 
Christmas. 

* 

I  HAVE  been  a  suhsoriber  to  your  paper  for  many 
years,  and  found  it  both  interesting  and  helpful.  Of 
the  many  publications  that  we  take  it  is  about  the  only 
one  that  gets  read  clear  through  from  cover  to  cover  by 
hiitli  Diy  wife  and  my-self.  One  of  our  leading  new-s- 
pnpers  here  acclaims  to  itself  the  phrase  “A  paper  with 
a  heart  and  a  soul.”  While  In  this  case  it  is  a  matter 
of  radical  dispute,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  might  he 
applied  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  with  peculiar  fit¬ 
ness.  Of  all  the  farm  papers  with  which  I  am  acquaint¬ 
ed  it  is  the  only  one  written  from  the  farmers’  own 
jioint  of  view,  from  among  them,  looking  out  rather  than 
from  that  of  the  self-appointed  expert  and  critic  outside 
looking  in.  For  this  reason  I  regard  it  as  indispensable 
to  anyone  who  cares  to  be  well  informed  on  farm  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  are  and  farm  problems  as  they  develop  in 
respect  to  the  national  welfare.  For  the  actual  farmer, 
its  strong  and  pensistent  leadership  in  the  legislative 
battles  in  which  it  has  been  engaged,  leads  me  to  the 
view  that  while  politicians  may  come  and  politicians 
may  go,  The  R.  N.-Y.  goes  on  forever,  and,  I  may  add, 
hangs  on  forever  until  it  gets  what  it  goes  after.  More 
power  to  you.  H*  c.  miller. 

Denver,  Col. 

HAT  expresses  what  we  are  trying  to  do  far 
better  than  we  cun  express  it  ourselves.  We 
shall  continue  to  “hang  on  forever” — or  at  least  that 
i>art  of  the  forever  which  is  allotted  u.s. 

» 

HAT  is  a  very  good  jioint  nmde  by  Mr.  Corn¬ 
wall  on  page  1.‘199  about  fruit  growing.  It  will 
apply  to  any  sort  of  farming.  A  jack  of  all  trades 
will  never  be  known  as  “Hon.  John”  at  any  of  them. 
Mind  climbs  up  above  matter,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
man  is  what  determines  his  degree  of  success.  A 
fruit  grower  who  has  done  his  work  properly  must 
have  his  mind  on  the  job  every  day  in  the  year.  It  is 
very  much  a  matter  of  concentration,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  dairying,  poultry  keeping,  grain  growing, 
gardening  or  any  other  department  of  soil  culture. 
It  is  a  good  point,  well  taken,  and  should  be  kept 
sharp. 

lit 

A  GOOD  many  of  onr  re.-idors  have  received  let¬ 
ters  and  circulars  about  ‘T’hos-Pho-Germ,”  a 
new  biological  cure-all  for  poor  soils!  Some  strong 
claims  are  made  for  this  stuff.  The  argument  naight 
he  called  the  germ  theory  on  a  spree.  We  know 
that  certain  bacteria  work  on  the  roots  of  legume 
idants,  and  extract  nitrogen  from  the  air.  Then  we 
know  that  “cultures”  of  these  bacteiia  can  be  made 
and  distributed  in  bottles,  to  be  u.scd  on  the  seed. 
We  also  know  that  other  bacteria  work  in  manure 
or  in  organic  matter  to  hasten  decay  and  perhaps 
obtain  nitrogen.  These  bacteria  can  also  be  “cul¬ 
tivated”  and  distributed.  The  “I’hos-Pho-Germ” 
people  attempt  to  imike  the  public  believe  that  they 
combine  all  these  bacteria  in  a  sort  of  “happy  fam¬ 
ily,”  and  start  them  in  a  sub.stance  which  looks  like 
dried  peat.  The  theory  is  that  when  this  stuff  is 
scattered  over  the  soil  all  these  bacteria  start  at 
work  and  provide  a  complete  manure.  The  circulars 
carefully  refrain  from  imiking  exact  claims,  but 
most  readers  would  conclude  that  this  stuff  contains 
hiicteria  for  coni,  oats  or  vegetables,  and  that  other 
hjioteria  produce  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  It  is 
hard  to  combat  or  explain  such  statements,  for  they 
are  usually  based  on  some  well-known  fact,  but  so 
skilfully  worded  that  it  is  almost  Impossible  to 
.show  just  where  the  truth  ends  and  speculation  be¬ 
gins.  Dr.  Lipman  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  soil  biol¬ 
ogy,  says : 

The  pamphlet  on  Phos-Pho-Germ  contains  so  many 
statements  that  are  misleading  and  inaccurate  tlnit  I 
am  entirely  disinelined  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  product  which  is  described  in  the  pamphlet.  I  do 
not  Ixdieve  tliat  an  all-erop  soil  inoeulant  is  iiraetieal, 
nor  can  I  accept  the  claim  that  mere  cultures  of  bac- 
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teria  will,  to  a  great  extent,  replace  fertiliners  and  ma¬ 
nures.  ■  JACOB  G.  LTPMAN. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  use  of  bac- 
t(*riii  for  Inoculating  clover  and  other  legume  seed  is 
good  practice.  There  Is  a  limit  to  such  work,  and  we 
ndvi.se  our  readers  to  forget  the  dream  about  using 
bacteria  to  take  the  place  of  all  fertilizers  and  ma¬ 
nures. 

e 

Is  it  true  that  the  price  of  cotton  has  been  fixed  by 
the  Government  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  wheat? 

8*  B*  J • 

O — ^the  price  of  cotton  has  not  been  fixed.  Our 
understanding  Is  that  the  President  appointed 
a  commission  to  Sivestigate  and  sugge.st  such  a  fixed 
price.  This  commission  reported  that  price  fixing 
was  not  desirable,  and  there  the  matter  seems  to 
have  been  dropped.  Our  repoi’ts  from  the  West  in¬ 
dicate  that  this  question  had  much  to  do  in  deciding 
the  recent  election  of  Congressmen.  The  Westera 
grain  farmers  felt  that  during  the  war,  at  least,  cot¬ 
ton  was  as  great  a  necessity  as  wheat,  and  they  felt 
it  a  case  of  unjust  discrimination  when  wheat  was 
“fixed”  while  cotton  prices  were  left  open.  It  was 
eviuently  this  feeling  which  caused  the  political  over¬ 
turn  in  the  next  Congress. 

» 

Day  after  day  we  have  letters  from  people  who 
liiive  little  money  or  credit,  yet  who  want  to 
own  a  farm.  In  most  cases  they  seem  industrious 
and  Honorable,  and  would  make  good  farmers.  They 
are  just  the  people  needed  on  the  unoccupied  farms 
or  places  where  elderly  men  and  women  can  no 
longer  do  the  work.  Yet  these  industrious  and  well- 
meaning  farmers  cannot  obtain  cash  or  credit  on 
any  reasonable  term.s.  In  one  particular  case  a 
couple  paid  a  small  sum  on  a  farm  under  promise 
of  hcip  from  friends.  These  friends  are  now  unable 
to  help,  and  the  woman  writes : 

Everybody  seems  to  have  their  money  in  Liberty 
bonds,  and  so  I  thought  maybe  you  would  know  of  some¬ 
one  who  would  help  me,  as  we  rent,  but  wjint  to  get  our 
own  place  to  make  a  home.  We  are  in  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness.  Please  believe  me  when  I  say  we  are  honest,  as 
our  references  will  show,  and  only  hope  you  can  see 
some  way  of  helping  me  at  this  time.  My  husband  seems 
to  think  there  is  no  one  to  lielp  him,  but  I  told  him  I 
W'ould  not  give  up  until  I  asked  you. 

What  are  such  people  to  do?  The  Federal  Land 
Bank,  as  at  present  conducted,  could  not  loan  enough 
on  this  farm  to  enable  this  couple  to  obtain  posses¬ 
sion.  Where  are  they  to  go  for  ca.sh  or  credit?  A 
few  weeks  ago  we  reported  a  case  vvliere  the  owner 
took  a  great  risk  and  gave  a  young  man,  who  had 
but  little  besides  a  good  wife  and  his  hands,  a  chance 
to  own  a  farm.  ’I'liere  are  very  few  who  Will  do 
that,  yet  some  liberal  scheme  for  obtaining  credit 
must  be  worked  out  if  this  most  deserving  class  of 
people  are  to  be  located  in  farm  ownership.  Some 
of  these  people  are  a  little  bitter  because  no  one  will 
lend  them  money  without  full  secunty.  Yet  if  the 
positions  were  reversed  and  they  had  the  money  they 
would  expect  full  legal  protection. 

» 

WHAT  about  the  following  proposition?  There 
appears  upon  the  market  a  new  ins^ticide,  a 
fertilizer,  a  feed  or  a  machine.  A  number  of  well- 
known  farmei's  try  it  and  consider  it  n.seful.  They 
have  no  means  of  making  any  scientific  experiment, 
but  their  judgment  and  observation  tell  them  that 
the  new  thing  has  merit.  The  scientific  men  at  the 
colleges  and  stations,  when  asked  for  an  opinion, 
will  not  give  it  iintil  they  have  conducted  a  series  of 
expei’iments — mea.surod,  •weighed  and  analyzed.  This 
takes  years  before  Juiy  truly  scientific  results  can  be 
obtained.  Now,  whiit  shall  a  farmer  do?  Shall  he 
wait  for  the  slow  and  cautious  scientific  work,  or 
shall  he  accept  the  verdict  of  practical  men  and 
invest  in  the  new  thing?  Has  science  the  right  to 
condemn  the  unscientific  verdict  of  practical  farmers 
until  the  .slow,  exact  experiments  have  been  worked 
out?  Scientific  work  is  of  necessity  slow  and  cau¬ 
tious.  Shall  we  wait  for  it,  or  take  a  chance  on 
practical  observation? 

At  several  places  in  this  country  a  truck  express 
in  connection  with  parcel  post  is  giving  good 
service.  The  truck  runs  over  a  certain  section  of 
country  road,  tiikes  up  parcels  of  produce,  and  car¬ 
ries  them  to  the  market  town.  In  some  cases  they 
are  delivered  direct  to  customers,  while  in  others  the 
goods  are  left  at  the  school,  where  the  scholars  act  as 
distributors.  The  packages  are  stami>ed  like  regular 
parcel  post  mall,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  is 
light.  In  tills  way  produce  of  all  sorts  is  carried 
quickly  and  cheaply  direct  from  farm  to  consumer, 
and  where  the  schools  help  such  trade  is  very  satis¬ 
factory,  because  there  is  often  co-opei’ation  between 
one  or  more  country  schools  in  collecting  the  goods 
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end  town  schools  in  selling.  The  Post  Oflice  De¬ 
partment  now  propo.ses  to  use  the  great  number  of 
.‘irniy  trucks  available  after  the  war  in  extending  this 
delivery.  It  Is  a  great  work,  the  best  develuf.iueiit 
of  parcel  post  we  have  had  yet. 

» 

A  YOUNG  man  located  in  one  of  the  Southern 
army  camps  writes  as  follows; 

I  intend  to  buy  a  ffirm  in  Maryland  or  Virginia.  I 
have  about  $500  saved  up.  The  farm  will  cost  about 
one  thousand  dollars.  I  have  a  $10,000  war  insurance 
policy.  Do  you  think  I  could  get  a  loan  of  $500  on  it? 
Who  would  be  the  best  people  to  get  it  from,  an  insur¬ 
ance  company  or  a  bank? 

There  are  many  others  like  him,  and  they  will 
need  advice.  This  present  capital  of  $500  in  too 
small  to  ensure  him  success.  He  may  be  a  farmer’s 
boy  or  a  back-to-the-lander,  but  he  can  hardly  hope 
to  make  good  on  a  farm  without  a  larger  capital. 
It  would  be  safer  for  this  man  to  work  for  some 
good  farmer  a  year  or  two  and  get  more  experience 
and  increase  his  capital.  As  for  borrowing  money 
with  the  war  insurance  as  security,  that  is  a  new 
proposition.  The  regular  insurance  policies  are 
sometimes  used  in  this  way,  but  all  you  can  borrow 
on  them  is  part  of  the  money  you  have  paid  as 
premiums.  In  our  own  experience  we  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  more  than  GO  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  such  payments.  We  presume  the  war  insurance 
policies  would  be  handled  in  about  the  same  way. 

♦ 

A  KING  looks  out  of  his  palace  window  and  sees 
a  rough,  unorganized  mob  gathering  at  the 
gates.  He  remembers  that  his  people  have  been 
abused  and  deceived,  and  he  trembles.  The  farmer 
on  a  lonely  farm  looks  out  at  a  group  of  hired  men 
coming  across  the  pasture.  He  owes  money  to  two 
of  them  and  cannot  pay  it.  Both  king  and  farmer 
feel  a  form  of  terror  at  the  heart,  because  it  is  true 
that  from  the  king  on  his  throne  all  down  the  scale 
of  labor  employers,  everyone  is  afraid  of  the  hired 
man.  No  one  fears  the  hired  man  at  his  best — con¬ 
tented,  well  provided  for,  and  feeling  that  he  is  hav¬ 
ing  a  “square  deal.”  In  that  condition  the  working 
man  has  always  been  the  most  faithful  friend  in  the 
world.  The  fear  comes  from  the  hired  man  or 
Workman  at  his  worst — ^when  he  carries  in  his  heart 
a  sense  of  injustice  and  wrong.  Any  man  who  is 
slow  of  thought  and  inclined  to  prejudice  will  be 
found  slow  to  anger,  but  equally  slow  to  recover  from 
it  For  centuries  it  was  the  pol'w  of  the  ruling 
classes  to  restrain  the  laborers  by  teaching  them  it 
was  their  duty  to  accept  an  inferior  position.  With 
various  modifications  tlmt  idea  has  worked  out  in  all 
lines  of  society.  Most  of  our  modern  education  has, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  worked  out  class  distinctions 
and  widened  the  gulf  between  the  classes  which  we 
separate  as  employer  and  hired  man.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  hoped  that  our  modorn  agricultui’al  educa¬ 
tion  would  remove  much  of  this  feeling.  Has  it  done 
so,  or  has  the  “^o-called  higher  education  for  the 
farmer  tended  to  separate  farmer  and  country  peo¬ 
ple  into  classes?  This  country  must  soon  face  that 
question  and  answer  it  Many  of  our  methods  of 
farming,  and  many  of  the  old  foundations  of  coun¬ 
try  society,  are  going  to  explode  before  long  unless 
someone  can  put  into  the  mind  of  the  small  farmer 
and  hired  man  the  conviction  that  he  is  getting  a 
square  deal,  or  that  such  a  deal  is  coming  to  him. 


Brevities 

The  slaughter  of  apples  in  collar  storage  has  been 
heavy  during  the  past  warm  Fall. 

liOOK  at  the  pile  of  coal  ashes  and  you  will  find  a 
black  fuel  record. 

“I  WANT  to  thank  you  for  a  snggofition  in  The  K. 
N.-Y.  for  removing  warts  from  the  Iniiuls  by  using  castor 
oil.  My  boy  got  rid  of  them  by  rubbing  the  oil  in  a  doz¬ 
en  times,”  says  B.  P.  B.  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Government  issues  a  bulletin  on  “Nematode 
Galls  in  the  Marketing  and  Milling  of  Wheat.”  This 
refers  to  a  disease,  but  a  worse  one  is  the  gall  of  some 
millers  and  dealers  who  take  advantage  of  small  farm¬ 
ers. 

The  Spinose  ear  tick  locates  in  the  ears  of  cattle, 
horses,  dogs  and  sheep,  and  even  man.  They  are  mostly 
lonnd  in  the  Southwest.  Thq  remedy  consists  in  injeot- 
ing  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  pine  tar  and  one  pin  t  of 
cottonseed  oil  into  the  ear. 

This  coming  season  will  witness  many  meetings  of 
farmers.  Our  advice  is  to  attend  as  many  of  them  as 
imssible.  Help  make  a  good  showing  for  agriculture. 
If  you  think  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  is  not  fair  to 
farming,  get  up  and  tell  the  people  so. 

Starch  is  made  from  the  sweet  potato  by  grating  the 
root.  Then  pjit  the  pulp  in  a  muslin  bag  and  dip  into 
water,  squeezing  occasionally.  Let  the  starch  settle  and 
pour  off  the  Avater  iuul  dry.  By  boiling  down  the  wash 
water  you  can  make  syrup  or  sugar. 

At  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  the  big  apple 
crop  would  have  been  at  least  partly  lost  had  it  not  been 
for  the  young  women  students.  They  handled  the  crop 
and  “the  work  was  never  done  more  expeditiously  or 
efficiently.” 


Dairymen’s  League  Meeting 

The  annual  nieetin;'  of  the  I  )airyineirs  Leaftne, 
held  in  Jersey  ('ity,  New  Jersey,  on  Deceinher  K), 
was  attended  hy  about  1)00  dele?:ates  from  local 
branches,  and  000  other  memhers.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  address  the  session  was  devoted  to  the 
leports  of  officers  and  eomniittees  and  the  election 
of  otlicers. 

The  address  was  made  hy  Mr.  Milo  D.  Campbell, 
Clearwater,  Mich.  Mr.  Campbell  made  an  eloipient 
and  patriotic  address,  punctured  with  sound  dairy 
farm  arguments,  which  he  drove  home  with  frecpient 
illustrations  of  pointed  stories.  We  think  he  was  in 
error  in  condemning  the  principle  of  commercial 
democracy  as  contrary  to  the  interests  of  farmers. 
Democracy  is  always  opposed  to  autocracy  and 
monopoly,  both  of  which  always  opjjose  the  interests 
of  the  farm,  ff  commercial  democr.acy  means,  as 
we  understand  it  do<*s,  a  fair  division  of  tlie  wealth 
created  hy  the  imm  who  create  or  produce  it,  we 
cannot  see  how  it  could  affect  farmers  unfiivorahly. 
It  seems  rather  the  things  for  wliich  wo  contend. 
?.ir.  Canii)l)ell  nnuh^  a  point  in  his  denunciation  of 
tlie  continuous  performance  of  investigations  of  dairy 
conditions,  and  he  was  esi)ecially  telling  in  his  com- 
Ita risen  of  the  tn'atment  of  dairy  interests  in 
('hicago  as  comiiared  with  the  immuiuty  to  the 
meat  trust. 

In  his  report  the  president  suggested  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  League  on  cotiperative  lines;  and 
that  some  of  the  funds  of  the  League  should  he 
turned  over  to  local  hranches  for  the  i)ayment  of 
local  expenses;  and  that  the  organization  must  con¬ 
trol  the  product  after  it  leaves  tlie  farmer’s  hand, 
'bhese  are  principles  that  this  paper  has  agitated 
from  the  start,  and  two  of  them  for  many  years. 
Wo  hope  to  see  them  put  into  immediate  execution. 

'The  secretary  reported  that  tlu'  nnmlx'r  of  liranches 
within  the  year  had  increa.sed  from  SOS  to  Do-l ;  the 
niimher  of  stock  suliscrihers  from  IT,!)!*!  to  01,0()0: 
the  numiiei'  of  cows  from  .W1,0!)l.  to  082,7111.  being 
an  increase  of  SO  hranches,  12, ()!)()  memliers  and 
121,051  cows.  The  average  price  of  milk  for  11)17 
was  .$2.11,  and  for  IDIS  ,$2.01  jier  100  Ihs.  The  sec¬ 
retary  expres.sed  appreciation  of  the  .society  for  tlie 
( <»<'.]teration  and  work  of  the  farm  bureaus  in  their 
resiK'ctive  counties. 

'riie  'rreasurer  presented  the  following  ri'porl  : 


I  nconio — 

( 'oniinission  on  Milk  Sales .  ,$201.1)12.51 


Brokerage  on  Feed  Sales .  2S2.15 

Discount  .  20.S2 

Interest  on  Investinmits .  2,002.51) 

Miscellaneous  Income  .  44.0S 


Total  . 

Fxpendit  ure.s — 

Odicers’  Salaries  . 

Otlicers’  Expenses  . 

Directors’  Expenses  . 

Organization  . 

(’oiinty  I*r(!sidents’  Salaries . 

(’ounty  I ’residents’  Expenses . 

(’oniinission  Auditor.s’  Expenses . 

Local  Branch  Expen.ses . 

Buffalo  Ohice  Exiien.se . 

Bochester  Otlice  Exiiense . 

.\ational  Milk  I’roducers  Federation... 
Local  Sah's  (loininitti'c  Exju'iises  - 

Milton.  I’a . 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

Utica.  Y... . 

Kingston,  N.  Y . 

Scranton,  Pa . 

Alliany,  N.  Y . 

Field  Expenses  . 

Stockholder.s’  Meeting  Expenses . 

Legal  Expeiif^es . 

Hearings  and  Investigations  Exiiensi'S. 

Otlice  Salaries  . 

Rent  . 

(leneral  Otlice  Expense . 

Stationery  and  Printing . 

Telephone  and  Teh'graiili . 

Postage  . 

Taxes  . 

Exchange  and  ('ollection . 

.Vdvertising  . 

Auditing  and  .\ccounting . . . 

Depreciation,  Furniture  and  Fixtures.  . 

Total  . 

E.xcess  of  Income  over  Expenditure..,, 


.$205, 

.‘555.0(5 

,21(5.88 

824.24 

17, 

,.‘50(5..5!) 

T), 

IL’L.'l!) 

(545.04 

•) 

,(I82.!)7 

4, 

,.‘542.48 

•) 

,(115.80 

7, 

,.‘570.(57 

o 

,0.‘50..52 

4, 

,000.00 

51.21 

22(5.10 

415.20 

.‘5(5.47 

554.44 

521.1 1 

20 

.1(51  8(i 

n 

,8(;.‘5.2(5 

12, 

,207  0(5 

000  58 

25 

.4(;s.(57 

5 

.48.‘5  25 

(» 

,441.22 

1 

,222.28 

4 

,052  0(5 

5 

,210.88 
'TTr  ( \  1 

i  i  <  .iM 
0.80 

12 

.420  17 

202  50 

008  '.)5 

$177 

.  1 08.85 

.$28,150.21 


Supplemental  to  this  the  report  showed  an  income 
on  Dairymen’s  League  New.s  .$s,U51).50  and  an  expen.se 
of  .$22,212.08,  leaving  a  ddlcit  of  .$15,254.18.  This 
made  the  total  income  .$212,414.5<i  and  a  total  ex¬ 
penditure  of  .$2fK),512.52,  and  a  net  balance  of 
$12,1)02.02.  The  repoi’t  does  not  .seem  to  account  for 
any  receipts  for  the  sale  of  stock  of  inemhership. 

An  audit  committee  of  members  not  holding  oflice, 
composed  of  Mr.  M.  E.  Martin,  Edw.  F.  Vincent  and 
IT.  A.  Walter,  reported  they  had  examined  the  treas¬ 
urer’s  accounts  and  compared  with  the  vouchers. 
They  also  examined  the  vouchors  on  the  different 
accounts  and  found  them  to  he  conservative  charges. 
This  committee  recommended  that  the  salaries  and 


exiiense  ilems  of  tlie  otlicers  he  changed  in  the  future 
to  .straight  salary  to  cover  their  maintenance  while 
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in  New  York;  exiienses  to  he  paid  them  only  while 
cn  oflicial  hu.siness  outside  the  city  of  New  Y'ork. 
This  reeommendation  is  along  the  lines  of  efncienc.v 
and  good  business  practice.  The  reipiirement  that 
accounts  should  he  clK'cked  and  audited  hy  disin¬ 
terested  committees  is,  of  course,  no  rellection  on 
the  per.'-on  presenting  the  account  or  contracting  the 
exiienses.  It  is  simply  a  good  business  practice. 

The  ri'.solutions  committee  reported  that  .some  .50 
<,.'.d  re.solutions  had  been  handed  in,  hut  none  of 
them  were  reported  as  jiresented,  and  the  committee 
generalized  what  it  considered  pertinent  and  proper 
t.i  report,  in  seven  or  eight  jiaragraphs.  .\mong  these 
were  the  recommendation  that  country  organization 
work  he  continued  hut  consideration  he  given  to  the 
(pu'stion  as  to  whether  new  styckholders  should  he 
adinitt(‘d  wlio  hav('  heretofore  negh'Cted  to  support 
the  f.eague :  that  efforts  he  made  to  extend  the 
freight  zone;  that  otlicers  should  give  their  time 
.suhstantially  to  the  work  of  the  T.eague  and  not 
accept  other  .salaried  positions;  that  all  dealers  he 
required  to  make  .semi-monthly  pa.vments  promptl.v 
and  to  give  each  pati'on  delivering  milk  a  written 
o;  printi'd  slip  of  the  weight  in  each  delivery;  that 
the  .State  law  requiring  (bailers  to  give  bonds  he 
strictly  enforced  and  if  necessary  the  haw  he 
amended  so  as  to  give  producers  ade<iuate  protec¬ 
tion  ;  that  methods  he  adopted  hy  which  all  memhers 
contributing  to  the  siqiport  of  the  Txaigue  receive 
cijual  henetits;  that  those  memhers  whose  milk  is 
sold  at  League  prici's  he  requiivd  to  contrihute  to  a 
.special  fund  controlled  hy  the  League  and  used  to 
reimhiirso  those  memhers  whose  milk  Ix'caiise  of  a 
suriilus  the  League  is  unable  to  sell  at  League 
1’.  rices. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  the  measures  and 
iniprov(Miients  here  adopted  include  a  large  part  of 
the  principles  that  we  have  advocated,  and  tiiat 
were  formulated  hy  the  memhers  some  time  hack  and 
published  at  their  reipu'st.  For  one  session  the 
progress  is  niost  encouraging. 

The  otlicers  clect(‘(l  W'ere: 

I’ri'.sidf'iit.  R.  I).  (’ooiH'r,  Little  Fulls,  II(>rkimer  (ki., 
N.  Y. ;  vice-pre-sideiit,  .1.  1).  MilDr,  Sus(|ueliaiina,  .Sus- 
quoluinna  ('o.,  I’a. ;  secretary,  Albert  Mamiiiig,  Otis- 
villi>.  Orange  Oo.,  N.  Y.  ;  tnaisurer,  M.  \V.  Davison, 
(’aiii.slec),  Steuben  ('o..  .\.  Y. 

EX E(  ’  1  T'l'  1  V  E  ( ’OM  M I  'P'r  E  E. 

R.  D.  ('’oojx'r,  ('haiiaiuin  ( e.x-ofru;io ) . 

Albert  Manning,  F.  11.  'riioinson,  *11.  .1.  Ker.sliaw, 
L.  (5.  Kirkland. 

The  di  ectors  elect('d  w(‘re  : 

.\KW  VOKK. 

(k)Uiity  Name 

Broome,  Portland . N.  F.  WVd)!) 

(kittaraugus,  (’hautaiKiua . L.  (!.  Kirkland 

Olienango  . *11.  ,L  Kershaw 

I)iitcli(>ss,  W(‘stclu>ster,  I’ntnam, 

State  of  Oonn . *llarry  W.  Oulver 

Delaware  . Bruce  il.  Kiljiatrick 

Erie,  .\iagira  . (Jeorge  S.  I’ickens 

h'ranklin,  Clinton . Kenneth  I'^ree 

Herkimer,  Montgomery,  Fulton...  R.  1).  Cooiier 

.leflerson,  Lewis  . *ChaH.  O.  (Jordon 

Madi.son . *('has.  M.  Coe 

Oneida  . I’’.  H.  ’riiomsou 

Orange  . Harry  I'.ull 

Osw(‘go,  Onondag!i,  Cayuga . *Crant  Farrington 

Otsego  . r.  1).  Beardslee 

St(‘uh(>n.  .MIegany  . .Milton  W.  Davison 

St.  Lawr(uic(>  . I.  M.  Putnam 

'I’inga.  'rompkins,  Chemung, 

Schuyler,  Seneca  . Paul  Smith 

FIster.  Sullivan,  Cr(>en(>  and 

Schoharie . . Irving  (i’,.  Barnes 

\Viishing1on,  ('olumhia,  Sarato¬ 
ga,  Rensseliuu-,  .\lhaiiy,  Scheii- 

(‘ctady,  and  N’t . Ldin  .S.  Petteys 

Wyoming  . *C.  .M,  Drake 

NKW  JKIISKY. 

,Suss(‘x  . Louis  .M.  Hardin 

)>K.\.\SYI,V.\.NIA. 

Tioga,  McKean,  Erie,  Warren, 

Crawford  . ,T,  K.  Campbell 

Northumberland,  Lyconung,  Mon¬ 
tour,  Columbia,  Fnion,  .Sny¬ 
der,  Lancaster,  Luzerne, 

Northampton,  Bradford  . R.  H.  Fleming 

Su.scpudianna,  Wayne,  NN'i-oming, 

Lackawanna  . *.L  D.  Miller 


*  Indicates  that  this  otlicer  is  both  Director  and 
County  League  I’resident. 


Potato  Shipping  Situation  and  Markets 

The  crop  is  moving  rapidly  and  remaining  stock 
much  less  than  last  .season.  T’he  bulk  of  shipment.s 
after  November  are  from  th(‘  12  States:  California, 
(’olorado,  Idaho.  Maine,  .Michigan,  Miniu'sota,  Nevada, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Wisconsin.  For  tlie  season  of  December  2, 
inclusive,  this  group  of  Winter  and  Spring  shiptiing 
States  has  moved  tit), 271  cars,  comparc'd  with  4(1, Old 
cars  for  the  corresponding  time  last  year,  a  gain  of 
14,225  cars  this  year,  notwithstanding  this  year’s  much 
lighter  crop. 

The  average  volume  of  a  large  number  of  oflicially  re¬ 
corded  carlot  shipments  from  three  prominent  shipping 
sections,  east  and  west,  this  ycuir  is  a  little  ovi'r  7()() 
bushels  per  car.  Applying  that  figure  to  the  crop  yiidd 
for  the  two  last  seasons  gives  210,772  cars  for  lOlS, 
based  on  the  official  October  estimate,  which  was  stateil 
as  222,840,000  bushels,  compared  with  254,085  cars,  or 
247,850,000  bushels,  tlie  final  1017  estimate  for  these 
12  Stat.  . 

Last  season’s  shipments  of  the  12  States  to  this  time 
were  40,040  cars  out  of  a  season’s  total  from  the  same 
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States  of  102,218.  The  shipments  were  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  estimated  crop  of  these  States. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Fall  shipping  season.  New 
.Jersey  (Jinnts  sold  at  $’2. SO  to  .$2.25  per  cwt.  in  con¬ 
suming  markets,  and  Alinnesota  .stock,  carlots,  sacked, 
ranged  .$2.20  to  $2.4.5  per  cwt.  in  (Chicago.  By  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  October  the  (Chicago  carlot  price  had  gradually 
declined  to  $1.70,  and  to  .$1.50  to  .$1.00  by  the  middle 
of  November,  then  ri'covered  somewhat,  reaching  $1.80 
December  10.  On  thi.s  date,  Maine  Orc'en  Mountains 
and  New  York  round  whites  rangc'd  .$2.2.5  to  $2.75  in 
Eastern  .iobhing  markets.  Colorado  white  sacked  stock 
rangi'd  $2.05  to  $2.40,  including  carlot  sales. 

In  1017,  at  the  opening  of  the  Fall  potato  season. 
New  .Tersey  (Jiants  were  selling  to  the  jobbing  trade  in 
the  large  consuming  markets  at  $1.10  to  $1.25  per  bu., 
or  around  .$2  per  cwt.  High  points  were  rwiched  the 
middle  of  last  October,  when  the  general  jobbing  range 
was  .$2.50  to  .$2  per  cwt.  for  New  .Tersi'y  (Jiants.  D('- 
climi  began  about  November  1,  and  the  trend  of  values 
continui'd  downward  throughout  mo.st  of  the  Winter. 
For  the  week  ending  December  1(5,  1017,  Minnesota 
white  stock  in  carlots  ranged  $1.80  to  .$2.(15  per  cwt. 
sacked.  New  York  and  Maine  white  stock  in  jobbing 
markets  ranged  $2  to  $2.(52,  and  Colorado  stock  in 
Southw('.stern  markets,  including  carlot  sales,  $1.50  to 
$2..2.5.  In  early  December  this  year  the  average  values 
were  about  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
year,  although  in  1017  the  rang(*s  were  wider  and  the 
markets  in  various  parts  of  the  country  much  more 
irn'gular  than  this  year. 

Apart  from  this  unevenness  and  irregularity  of  price 
ranges  in  1017,  the  chief  dilTerence  in  the  situation  this 
year,  conqiared  with  last  year,  is  the  much  lighter 
supply  shown  to  be  in  the  producing  .sections  at  the 
opening  of  the  Winter  smmon.  o.  n.  F. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

fJROW'ITI  OF  FARM  AND  HOME  BUREATLS.— 
During  the  past  year  the  number  of  farm  bureaus  in 
(his  State  increa.sed  from  45  to  .55,  and  the  membership 
from  22, !)()()  to  42,(I()().  The  average  membership  is 
702,  1(5  having  a  memhership  of  over  1,000.  Otsi'go 
County  leads  with  1,782  members.  Before  another  year 
it  is  hoped  to  make  the  membership  over  f5.5,()()().  'I’lie 
women’s  departments  have  made  an  eipial  growth. 
There  are  six  organized  counties  with  a  regular  home 
demonstrator  especially  trained  for  the  work,  .some  hav¬ 
ing  also  assistants.  Tlu'se  counties  are  Nassau,  Erie, 
Broome,  Wayne,  Cayuga  and  Cortland.  The  latter  has 
a  membership  of  over  200,  with  two  trained  women 
experts.  Mo.st  of  the  memberships  will  run  larger  than 
this.  Besid(*s  this,  in  nearly  all  the  organized  counties 
an  emergency  home  (‘cononiics  work  has  been  carried 
on  the  past  year,  and  many  of  these  expect  to  have 
regular  organized  departments  .soon.  Onondaga  County 
is  now  organizing,  and  .s(‘ems  to  have  chosen  the  name 
most  suitable  for  this  work,  the  “Home  Bureau,”  work¬ 
ing  <*o(5peratively  with  the  Farm  Bureau. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  S.  A.  T.  C.— Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  will  pay  the  tuition  of  its  Student  Army  ’Train¬ 
ing  (’oriw  until  the  simond  semester.  In  doing  so  the 
college  is  more  generous  than  many,  which  are  termi¬ 
nating  the  present  order  as  fast  as  the  men  take  off  the 
uniform.s.  It  is  a  grmit  trial  to  many  boys  who  had 
planiK'd  on  the  year’s  work  to  be  turned  out  with  such 
short  notice'. 

TW’O  DAYS’  rjRANOE  AIEETING.-- ^’Tlie  Fall 
quarterly  meeting  of  Cayuga  County  I’oniona  Orange 
had  .so  much  busine.ss  and  matters  of  interest  to  (*onsider 
that  it  will  hold  a  two  days’  meeting  at  its  usual  De- 
cemher  session.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  diri'ction. 
The  usual  quarterly  .se.ssions  are  so  full  of  interest  and 
vital  toiiics  for  discussion  that  the  one  day’s  si'ssion 
gives  far  too  little  time  to  allow  of  sutlicient  detail. 
Delegates  to  the  State  Orange  nu'eting  at  Lockport  are 
heing  elected  at  all  the  Fall  .sessions  of  I’omonas,  and 
many  eh'ct  their  officers  at  this  time,  whih*  never  was 
there  a  time  when  farmers  had  .so  many  (piestions  to 
diiscu.ss  a.H  now. 

(JR.VIN  BOATS  IN  ICE. — Ice-breaking  oiii'rations 
have  b('en  necessary  along  the  canalizi'd  Mohawk  River 
to  liberate  wheat-laden  boats  bound  east.  ’I'liere  are 
now  4(5  boats  in  the  canal,  42  loadc'd  with  wheat,  which 
is  valued  at  a  million  dollars.  'I’lie  other  three  boats 
are  two  large  steel  trawlers,  bound  from  Superior,  NN’is., 
to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  new  concrete  barge  just 
construct(>d  for  the  government  at  Ithaca.  All  of  the 
boats  have  been  released,  and  unless  weather  conditions 
grow  worse,  are  exiiected  to  reach  tlnur  destinations. 

NEED.S  OF  1!)R). — Senator  Sag(>,  chairman  of  finance 
committee,  says  the  State’s  budget  must  be  greater  by 
$1.5.()(l(),()0()  iK'xt  year.  The  estimated  resources  an* 
$1 2,()0().()()()  less  for  next  year.  The  cash  halance  will 
also  b(‘  less  hy  about  .$!),()()(),()()().  Receipts  from  excis(> 
taxes  will  be  $5.75(),()(M)  l('s.s.  Our  people  must  jiay 
inori*  taxes,  or  the  State  will  be  bankrupt.  'I’liere  is  a 
big  increa.se  in  overhead  expensi's,  not  considering  huild- 
ing  or  repair  work  as  demanded  by  various  departments, 
amounting  to  .$8,(K)(), ()()(),  or  1.5  per  cent  of  the  iiresent. 
fiscal  y(>ar.  “The  greatest  task  the  Legislature  has  this 
year,”  says  Senator  Sage,  “is  not  the  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval  of  a  Federal  prohibition  amendment,  but  the 
(‘stablishment  of  a  sound  method  of  taxation  and  a 
careful  retrenchment  wherever  possible  in  its  constantly 
mounting  expenses.” 

FUTURE  OF  DEHYDRATION.— About  1(5,()()(),()(M) 
pounds  of  dehydrati'd  vegetabh'S  have  bemi  contracted 
for  hy  the  govemnn'iit,  mostly  from  Western  New  York 
factories.  Much  pioneer  work  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  done,  showing  how 
dehydration  can  be  done  at  home  and  comiiK'rcially. 
Several  farmers’  club.s  have  been  startl'd  to  do  dehydrat¬ 
ing  for  home  use.  In  Europi'  oflicial  vegetable  dehydra¬ 
tion  has  bi'en  carried  on  for  year.s.  The  large  truck 
areas  of  Central  and  Wc'stern  New  York  now  have  a 
great  future  before  them  in  this  work.  The  vegetable.s 
now  in  use  by  the  government  in  drii'd  form  are  onions, 
potatoi's,  carrots,  turnips,  celery,  cabbage,  various  greens 
and  soup  mixtures. 

MODEL  BRANCH  LEAGUE.— Too  often  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  branches  an* 
neglected  and  ill  attended.  These  agencies  that  are 
doing  so  much  for  the  farmers  should  be  made  commun¬ 
ity  affairs,  as  was  done  in  L’ulaski.  Here  a  day  full  of 
intere.st  was  held.  The  editor  of  the  Li'ague  News  gave 
an  address  on  strengthening  the  organization.  'I'he 
president,  Frank  Farrington,  director  for  Cayuga, 
Onondaga  and  Oswego  counties,  gave  an  address  out¬ 
lining  the  work  for  last  year  ami  exjilaining  tin'  diffi¬ 
culties  of  working  with  food  admini.stration  officials, 
who  are  not  familar  with  the  farmers’  problems.  He 
said  drastic  action  must  be  taken  by  food  oflii'ials  or 
cows  'll  Cayuga  (’ounty  would  di.sappear,  showing  how 
the  numbers  have  decreased  in  the  past  year.  A  reso¬ 
lution  was  pa.ssed  that  farmers  discontinue  the  u.se  of 
butter  substitutes.  M.  G.  F. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

From  “In  Memoriam” 

Again  at  Christmas  did  we  weave 
The  holly  round  the  Christmas  hearth  ; 
The  silent  snow  possessed  the  earth. 

And  calmly  fell  our  Christmas-eve : 

'^riie  yule-clog  sparkled  keen  with  frost, 
No  wing  of  wind  the  region  swept, 

But  over  all  things  brooding  slept 
The  quiet  sense  of  something  lost. 

As  in  the  Winters  left  behind 
Again  our  ancient  games  had  peace, 

The  mimic  picture’s  breathing  grace. 
And  dance  and  song  and  hoodman-blind. 

Who  showed  a  token  of  distress? 

No  single  tear,  no  mark  of  pain  : 

Oh  sorrow,  then  can  sorrow  wane? 

Oh  grief,  can  grief  he  changed  to  less? 

Oh  last  regret,  regret  can  die ! 

No — mixt  with  all  this  mystic  frame. 
Her  deep  relations  are  the  same, 

But  with  long  use  her  team  are  di\y. 

— Alfred  Lord  Tennyson. 

Food-.savixg  is  still  with  us.  in  spite 
of  peace.  It  is  not  really  necessary  for 
Government  ofliciaks  to  urge  economy  on 
any  hou.sekeepers  of  moderate  means,  for 
they  must  economize  to  live.  Town 
housewives  Avho  are  asked  $1.20  a  dozen 
for  strictly  fre.sh  eggs,  70  to  74  cents  a 
pound  for  butter  and  10  cents  a  quart  for 
milk,  merely  endeavor  to  limit  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the.se  articles  purchased.  It  is  a 
time  when  there  are  many  invalids  or 
convalescents  who  must  be  given  nour¬ 
ishing  food,  and  there  are,  without  doubt, 
many  ca.ses  where  prolonged  illness,  or 
even  death,  has  resulted  for  want  of  such 
things,  among  people  who  would  not  be 
classed  as  very  poor.  As  for  the  lux¬ 
uries,  there  are  many  like  one  of  our 
friends,  a  woman  in  what  we  would  term 
comfortable  circum.stances,  who  said  she 
hadn’t  cooked  a  turkey  for  years,  and 
never  expected  to  be  able  to  cook  one 
again,  because  it  would  be  an  extrava¬ 
gance  to  buy  one,  and  she  wasn’t  poor 
enough  for  a  charitable  society  to  give 
her  one.  We  have  all  learned  many  les¬ 
sons  of  economy  that  would  have  seemed 
impossible  a  few  years  ago,  and  there  is 
no  likelihood  that  these  lessons  will  be 
forgotten,  even  if  our  circumstances  be¬ 
come  easier. 

Wk  have  received  an  unusual  number 
of  requests  for  methods  of  preparing  pork 
products  at  butchering  time — 'sausage, 
scrapple,  etc.  Evidently  waste  is  to  be 
eliminated.  The  following  is  a  tested 
recipe  for  souse :  Soak  pigs’  feet  over 
night.  Clean  by  scraping  and  washing 
thoroughly.  Cook  in  salted  water  until 
the  meat  can  be  removed  from  the  bones 
easily.  Return  the  meat,  from  which 
bones  and  gristle  have  been  removed,  to 
the  liquid,  and  cook  about  half  an  hour. 
If  there  is  more  than  enough  liquid  to 
cover  the  meat,  it  should  be  boiled  down 
before  the  meat  is  returned  to  it.  Sea¬ 
son  with  salt,  pepper  and  cider  vinegar 
just  before  removing  from  the  fire.  Turn 
into  a  shallow  dish,  cool  thoroughly  to  set  ■ 
the  jelly,  then  slice  and  serve  cold.  When 
pickled,  pigs’  feet  are  prepared  and  boiled 
as  above,  and  salted  to  taste  before  re¬ 
moving  from  the  fire.  They  are  then 
packed  in  a  stone  or  wooden  container, 
and  covered  with  hot  spiced  vinegar,  us¬ 
ing  whole  cloves,  allspice  and  pepper. 
Serve  cold. 

A  PLAIN  but  nourishing  supper  dish  is 
hominy  baked  with  cheese.  Boil  the  hom¬ 
iny  as  usual,  and  while  hot  stir  grated 
cheese  into  it,  one-half  pound  cheese  to 
one  quart  of  cooked  hominy.  Make  the 
hominy  into  a  mound  in  a  baking  di.sh. 
dot  with  butter,  and  bake  until  nicely 
browned ;  serve  A'ery  hot. 

Every  year  some  of  our  readers  tell 
what  they ’serve  for  school  luncheons — a 
subject  always  interesting  where  a  house¬ 
keeper  has  several  children  going  to 
school.  ..  The  Virginia  m'Other  who  insu¬ 
lated  the  children’s  dinner  pails  like  a 
fireless  cooker,  and  thus  provided  them 
with  hot  soup  and  other  warm  food,  fur-, 
nished  a  valuable  idea.  This  correspond¬ 
ent  is  a  believer  in  the  meatless  diet,  and 
various  milk  and  vegetable  soups  made 
their  appearance  in  the  children’s  lunch¬ 
eons,  as  well  as  creamed  and  scalloped 
vegetables.  The  fireless  cooker  idea  is 
also  used  by  some  women  when  the  men 
go  out  to  work  in  the  woods  in  Winter ; 
instead  of  a  cold  lunch,  baked  beans  or 
other  hearty  food  are  packed,  sizzling 
hot.  in  a  box  well  lined  and  padded, 
which  can  be  loaded  on  the  wagon.  This 
is  appreciated  by  hungry  men,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  luxury  when  compared  with  biting 
into  a  frozen  sandwich. 


will,  we  think,  interest  many  others  sim¬ 
ilarly  situated : 

“My  home,  large,  convenient  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  is  on  a  farm.  I  am  47  years  old, 
the  possessor  of  two  college  degrees,  good 
health,  and  a  social  conscience.  Our  three 
children  are  more  than  half  grown  up, 
but  every  wise  mother  knows  that  they 
must  be  fed  at  this  time,  mentally  and 
spiritually,  with  as  much  care  as  she  de¬ 
voted  to  their  physical  feeding  when  they 
were  younger. 

“We  are  far  from  rich,  but  we  are  very 
comfortable.  But  the  exigencies  of  farm 
life  in  these  days  of  scarce  labor  require 
that  I  spend  mo.st  of  my  time  sweeping 
and  dusting,  washing  clothes  and  dishes, 
cooking  meals,  canning  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  mending  clothes.  If  I  held 
myself  less  rigidly  to  the  task  of  bringing 
mental  and  spiritual  food  to  our  farm 
table  we  should  also  be  growing  poultry 
and  garden  stuff  on  a  fairly  large  scale. 
The  place  would  produce  them. 

“Our  house,  our  land,  and  our  hearts 
are  big  enough  to  take  half  a  dozen  or¬ 
phaned  children  if  it  were  not  for  the 
press  of  work  needed  to  keep  the  family 
together  physically,  A  large  part  of  this 
work  could  be  done  successfully  by  the 
little  folks  themselves  under  the  direction 
of  an  educated  mother  if  she  had  time  to 
devote  to  their  instruction.  The  thing 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


‘‘AK*  .W'’k  >  i, 


6  311 


Coll — Pattern  for  “Tedcly  Lion.* 
size.  Price  10  cents. 


One 


8426 


8420 — Pattern  for  .an  Elepiiant,  one  size, 
J2  inches  l)igh.  Price  10  cents. 


8910 — Sliirred  rillow  Cover,  for  Pillow  22 
inches  in  diameter.  Price  10  cents. 


Motherhood  Extension 

IMany  children  in  Greater  New  York 
have  been  orphaned  by  the  influenza  epi¬ 
demic,  and  both  public  and  private  influ¬ 
ences  have  been  attempting  to  find  homes 
for  these  orphans,  where  they  would  be 
adopted,  instead  of  being  placed  in  public 
institutions.  The  following  letter,  print¬ 
ed  in  the  New  York  E'vening  Post,  was 
inspired  by  this  demand  for  homes  for 
such  dependent  children.  It  presents  the 
farm  woman’s  attitude  very  clearly  and 


would  be  easily  possible  in  our  family  but 
for  the  need  of  my  doing  the  large  phys¬ 
ical  tasks  which  could  be  done  more  effi¬ 
ciently  outside  the  home  were  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  equipped  with  a  co-operative 
laundry,  bakery,  and  cannery  and  there 
were  .some  competent  woman  who  could 
be  called  upon  to  take  my  place  if  I  be¬ 
came  ill  or  for  any  other  reason  had  to 
give  up  my  charges  temporarily. 

“I  know,  and  everybody  know.s,  that 
this  is  no  isolated  case.  There  are  thou- 
s.ands  of  homes  in  the  country,  commo¬ 
dious  indoors  and  out,  with  women,  moth¬ 
ers  or  not,  who  are  quite  capable  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  loving  these  orphans  if  they 
could  -be  assured  of  time  and  money  to 
do  it  properly.  Each  child  could  learn 
the  household  operations,  have  a  garden 
and  care  for  animals,  and  go  to  school. 
There  should  be  no  children  in  orphan 
asylums  except  those  who  need  unusual 
ineiit.al  or  physical  care. 

“V"e  women  have  had  our  full  share  of 
admonition  since  the  war  began.  We 
have  been  admonished  to  work  and  save 
and  we  have  done  it  wholeheartedly,  al¬ 
though  a  large  number  of  us  are  still  de¬ 
nied  a  part  in  the  Government.  But  the 
really  effective  thing  we  might  do  we 
can’t  because  the  men  whose  boast  has 
been  that  they  represent  us  have  followed 
such  disastrously  inefficient  policies  in 
government  and  business.  If  we  had  co¬ 
operative  enterprises  instead  of  biisine.ss 
run  for  private  profit,  the  family  of  or¬ 
dinary  means  could  afford  to  have  done 
outside  the  home  those  operations  that  so 
tax  women’s  strength  that  they  must 
stifle  their  natural  impulse  for  mother¬ 
hood  in  order  to  keep  the  family  together 
physically. 

“Large  sums  of  money — incrediblv 
large — have  been  loaned  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  carry  on  this  war.  Incredibly 


large  sums  have  been  contributed  for  war 
work.  Money  seems  to  be  our  long  suit 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Can’t  we 
have  another  drive?  Let  us  furnish  funds 
for  starting  co-operative  enterprises  and 
pensioning  wmmen  who  already  possess  the 
plant  in  their  country  homes  for  a  grand 
extension  of  motherhood.  There  are 
numbers  of  unmarried  women  and  child¬ 
less  married  women  and  women  like  my¬ 
self  whose  families  are  nearly  or  quite 
grown  up  who  would  gladly  join  such  a 
motherhood  crusade.” 


“A  Michigan  Woman  Has  the  Floor” 

While  resting  from  taking  two  wheel¬ 
barrows  of  manure  from  acro.ss  the  road 
I’ll  drop  a  line  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  T  read 
in  the  issue  of  Nov.  23  E.  A.  Riehl’s 
article  on  chestnut  trees,  and  one  of  my 
loads  went  onto  a  seedling  American 
chestnut  and  the  other  onto  .some  white 
Chrysanthemums,  which  ai-e  still  in 
bloom.  Nov.  20,  a  few  miles  Larther 
north  of  where  Chicago  is.  As  I  was 
coming  across,  a  man  driving  by  said : 
“That’s  pi’etty  heavy  work  for  you.” 
And  so  it  is,  but  what  is  a  woman  to  do 
whose  three  sons  heard  the  call  of  the 
country  louder  than  the  call  of  a  small 
.sandy  farm?  Help  is  scarce  and  what 
there  is  wants  big  pay  for  short  jobs, 
.‘ind  so  the  farmeress,  assisted  by  her 
high-school  farmerette,  goes  on  with  the 
work  till  “the  boys  come  home.”  It  is 
to  be  hoped  all  of  their  lives  will  be 
richer  and  fuller  for  this  experience.  It 
has  cost  the  soldiers’  mothers  and  .sisters 
something  too. 

Another  article  in  this  issue  “went  to 
the  spot.”  It  is  G.  A.  A.’s,  page  1.316, 
“That  Mortgage.”  I  have,  seen  wives 
love  their  husbands  so  well  ( ?)  but  so 
unwisely  as  to  put  their  propertv  into 
husband’s  name.  Then  through  sudden 
death  or  other  things,  with  other  heirs 
claiming  it,  caused  her  to  lo.se  it.  Women, 
be  wise,  and  guard  your  property  inter¬ 
ests  for  your  old  age.  I  was  delighted 
last  week  to  hear  of  a  woman  who.se 
church  has  opposed  equal  suffrage  say : 
“I  hoiie  now  that  women  vote  (here  in 
Michigan)  -n'e’ll  have  protection  for 
women  property  owners.”  A  woman 
should  have  been  taught  in  .school  the 
laws  of  her  _  land,  e.speeially  property 
laws.  It  is  just  as  important  as  two- 
thirds  of  what  she  is  taught. 

An  aged  woman  told  me  lately  she  and 
her  husband  put  their  property  into  a 
sou’s  haiuks  to  care  for  them.  The  son 
was  hurt  in  an  automobile  accident,  and 
knowing  he  must  die  conveyed  it  to  a 
young  son.  This  grand.sou  manned  and 
he  and  his  young  wife  are  treating  the 
old  people  most  unkindly,  and  now  they 
wish  they  had  legal  possession  of  their 
home,  which  is  theirs  just  as  much  as  it 
ever  was — except  for  the  scratche.s  of 
two  pens.  Old  people,  hang  onto  your 
property  or  put  it  into  the  hands  of  an 
honest  banker,  who  will  see  you  through 
with  papers  properly  drawn  up.  If  there 
■were  no  “money  interests”  some  people 
would  act  more  humanely ;  as  it  is,  some 
jieople  seem  to  be  money  mad. 

MICHIGAN  WOMAN. 


Rabbit  Sausage 

Where  one  is  butchering  and  can  secure 
the  rabbits,  take  two-thirds  rabbit  meat 
and  one-third  pork,  grind  and  season  to 
taste  with  salt  and  pepper.  Pack  in 
stone  jars  and  cover  -with  melted  lard, 
or  fry  and  place  in  jars  and  cover  with 
lard.  It  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time. 
’I’ll  is  is  very  palatable.  R.  ii.  r. 


Cooling  Drinks  Without  Sugar 

These  are  excellent  in  feverish  colds 
and  similar  ailments : 

Apple  Tea. — Take  a  large,  sound,  red 
and  ripe  apple,  preferably  a  Baldwin; 
wash  it  and  put  into  a  small  enamel 
saucepan  with  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of 
water.  Let  it  boil  for  20  minutes  and 
then  strain  into  a  small  pitcher.  This 
will  quench  the  thirst  of  a  patient  with  a 
high  temperature. 

Barley  Water — Wash  two  tablespoons- 
ful  of  pearl  barley.  Pour  off’  the  fii-st 
w'ater  when  it  boils,  and  then  pour  about 
a  quart  of  water  over  it  and  let  it  boil 
for  three  hours.  There  will  then  be  about 
a  pint.  Strain,  and,  if  liked,  add  the 
juice  of  half  a  lemon.  It  is  so  nourishing 
that  a  physician  said  of  it  that  it  would 
keep  body  and  soul  together. 

Toast  and  Water. — Toast  a  thick  slice 
or  a  crust  of  bread  until  it  is  almost 
black,  but  not  burnt.  Put  into  a  pitcher 
and  pour  'boiling  water  over  it.  Let 
.stand  until  cold.  An  excellent  drink  to 
quench  the  thirst  of  a  fevered  tongue. 

I.  A.  GLA.SSE. 


^That  feels 

good  now.  Mother^* 

Those  bumps  and  bruises  that  the 
youngsters  are  always  getting,  and 
the  many  patnSy  strains,  aches,  rheu¬ 
matic  twinges,  lumbago,  sciatica,  sore 
muscles  that  every  member  of  the  family 
sometime  or  another  suffers  from,  are 
promptly  relieved  by  Sloan’s  Liniment. 

No  poultice,  plaster,  or  ointment  mussiness  to  contend 
with,  no  stained  skin,  no  cloeted  pores.  Simply  an  always- 
ready,  hiebly-effective  liniment  that  has.  for  J7  years, 
helped  relieve  the  pains  and  aches  of  the  nation. 

Three  sizes — the  larjer  the  bottle  the  greater  the  economy. 
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I  TXp  Every  Tree 


Millions  of  pouncls 
of  Maple  Su^air 
can  be  savedL 


For.  nearly  50  Years 
First  Prize  Maple  Syrup'  L 
and  Sugar  has  been  made  by 


WILLIAMS  IMPROVED  | 
BELLOWS  FALLS 
EVAPORATORS 

Our  1919  Booklet  will  tell  you  : 
How  to  make  better  syrup  and 
sugar — How  to  save  time  in 
boiling  and  all  about  the  New 
Perfection  Heater. 

This  booklet  ia  free  and  every  farmer 
should  have  one.  Write  for  yours  today. 

S^up  Cans,  Sugar  Pails  and  Sap  Buckets 
will  be  hard  to  get  next  spring.  If  you 
order  early, we  can  supply  you  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 

■  if==if=!I 


Farmers,  Attention 

1st— Are  you  using  Grange  Exchange  Feeds 
and  Grains? 

2nd  Do  you  know  that  we  are  offering  mixed 
feeds  that  contain  no  by-products  ? 

3rd — The  Exchange  State  Brands  of  fertilizers 
are  registered  and  with  the  guaranteed 
analysis  we  can  assure  you  High  Quality 
and  Lowest  possible  price. 

4th — We  have  closed  contracts  with  reliable 
firms  to  supply  you  with  High  Quality 
Farm  and  Garden  Seeds,  Spraying  Mate¬ 
rials,  Silos,  Sowing  Machines  and  we  can 
supply  you  with  anything  else  you  want. 
Write  for  information. 

New  York  Grange  Exchange,  Inc. 

308  South  Salina  Street  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


FAMOUS  HOTEL  BLEND 

COFFEE 


DIFFERENT  FROM  ORDINARY  COFFEES 

In  5-lbs.  Lots  or  Over  C 

From  Wholesaler  Direct  " 

Bean  or  Ground  I  Da 

t5  We’re  accepting  orders  from  families  dirtet  for  this 
remarkable  blend,  used  by  leading  N.  Y.  Hotels 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 
6  Lbs.Del.Free  300  Miles.  10  Lbs.  Del.  Free  1000  Miles 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. ,  233-239  Washington  St. ,  New  York 

Established  78  Years 


Del  Pane— -“Thie 
Old  Stove  Master’ 


'f/  Is  Smashing 
^  Stove  and  Range  Prices! 

It’s  wartimes.  We  have  got  to  do  unusual  thingrs.  So 
50^  1  am  kicking  the  props  from  under  high  prices 
on  Stoves,  Ranges,  Furnaces,  Gas  Ranges,  Oil 
Ranges  and  Kitchen  Eabinets.  Let  me  prove 
.  that  to  you!  Get  my  book  and  forget  high 

prices!  I  can  save  you  a  smashing  big 
lot  of  money— if  you  give  me  a  chance. 

Just  send  me  your  name  and  address  on  a 


'  post  card.  Ask  for  catalog  No,  I14 

-''Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A'KaiaiueizoQ 
Direct  to'  Abu  ' 
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Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Fancy  chiffon  evening  scarfs  cost  from 
$1.75  to  $5,  and  are  obtainable  in  many 
dainty,  plain  and  shaded  colorings.  Hand¬ 
some  beaded  and  spangled  scarfs  were 
seen  at  $.3.75  to  $8  and  up.  Street  scarfs 
of  knitted  silk  cost  from  about  $2  to  $5. 

Black  buckskin  is  especially  smart  in 
fashionable  shoes.  Black  buckskin  pumps 
with  broad  ribbon  ties  were  seen  for 
$7.49;  Oxfords  $8.89,  and  high  buckskin 
shoes  about  $10. 

Outing  flannel  of  nice  quality  was  noted 
for  24c  per  yard,  in  6trii)es  and  plaids; 
rather  a  jump  from  the  12c  outing  flan¬ 
nel  that  we  used  to  buy. 

Oirls’  blanket  robes,  14  to  18-year  size, 
v.'cre  seen  for  .$4.69  ;  they  were  trimmed 
around  sailor  collar,  sleeves  and  down 
front  with  wide  satin  ribbons. 

Long  strings  of  beads  are  among  fa¬ 
vored  ornaments,  having  revived  their 
former  vogue.  Many  are  elaborate  and 
exi)ensive,  finished  with  plaques  or  other 
ornaments,  others  a  simple  necklace  of 
plain  beads,  reaching  to  the  waist  or  be¬ 
low.  Jet,  both  bright  and  dull,  is  in  higb 
favor.  Some  of  the  mixed  strings  include 
several  different  colors  and  styles  of 
beads,  arranged  in  a  pattern.  A  hand¬ 
some  string  of  colored  beads  often  gives 
a  look  of  style  to  a  plain  dress,  if  chosen 


Milk  Pancakes. — Sift  one  cup  flour 
with  one  teaspoon  sugar,  one  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  one  salt  spoon  salt.  Stir 
in  one  and  one-half  cup  milk  ;  beat  till 
bubbly  ;  fry  in  very  hot  fat. 

Buttermilk  Pancakes. — Stir  a  heaping 
teaspoon  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  into  a 
quart  of  buttermilk,  until  it  foams ;  add  a 
little  salt  and  then  stir  in  enough  white 
flour  to  make,  a  thin  batter,  beating  it 
•mooth  and  bubbly.  Fry  as  usual. 

These  two  simple  recipes  are  unusually 
good. 

French  Pancakes. — A  tested  rule  for 
this  batter  calls  for  three  eggs,  half  a 
cup  of  milk,  a  scant  half  teaspoon  of  salt, 
a  teaspoon  of  sugar,  half  a  cup  of  flour 
and  half  a  te.aspoon  of  salad  oil.  No  bak¬ 
ing  powder  is  used.  Sift  the  salt  and  the 
sugar  with  the  flour.  Separate  the  whites 
and  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  whip  the  whites 
to  a  stiff  froth.  Mix  the  milk  and  the 
yolks  together  and  beat  them  into  the 
sifted  flour;  then  fold  in  the  whites,  and, 
last  of  all,  add  the  oil.  This  makes  a 
dessert  pancake,  which  may  be  .served 
plain  with  powdered  sugar,  or  rolled  up 
with  a  filling  of  jelly  or  preserve.  These 
pancakes  should  always  be  served  very 
hot. 

Ibimpkin  Griddle  Cakes. — To  one  cup 
of  pumpkin  stewed  until  dry  add  one 
ounce  of  butter,  one  rounded  teaspoon  of 


with  discretion,  and  as  no  normal  girl 
ever  has  too  many  of  such  ornamonte, 
they  always  prove  an  appreciated  gift. 

First  trousers  for  a  tiny  boy  are  almost 
suggestive  of  a  little  divided  skirt,  the  leg 
portion  is  so  short.  Wash  suits  for  the 
baby  who  has  just  been  promoted  to  boy¬ 
ish  garments  are  seen  in  .Tapanese  crepe, 
Antwerp  cloth  (made  in  TJ.  S.  A.),  khaki 
and  white,  costing  from  $2.49  to  $5.49. 

Real  paradise  plumes,  black  or  natural, 
cost  from  about  .$15  up,  and  are  very 
graceful  and  beautiful.  The  woman  who 
wants  people  to  know  that  her  hat  is  not 
a  cheap  one  can  always  advertise  the  fact 
with  real  paradise  or  high-grade  o.stidch 
plumes. 


Griddle  Cakes  in  Variety 

Tapioca  Griddle  Cakes.. — This  is  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  recipe  that  will  save  wheat  flour : 
Two  cups  milk,  two  tablespoons  tapioca, 
one  egg,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  three- 
fourths  cup  rice  or  corn  flour,  two  level 
teaspoons  baking  powder.  Cook  milk  and 
tapioca  in  double  boiler  15  minutes,  add 
beaten  yolk  of  egg  and  cook  until  mixture 
thickens  like  custard ;  cool  and  add  beaten 
white  and  whip  in  well ;  add  flour  and 
baking  powder.  Bake  on  griddle  and 
serve  piping  hot  with  butter  and  honey. 

Barley  and  Rice  Griddle  Cakes. — One 
and  one-eighth  cups  barley  and  rice  flour 
mixed,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one- 
third  teaspoon  salt,  one  tablespoon  sugar, 
three-fourths  cup  milk,  one  tablespoon 
butter,  melted.  Mix  and  sift  dry  ingre¬ 
dients,  add  milk  and  melted  butter  and 
mix  thoroughly.  Drop  by  tablespooufuls 
on  a  hot  greased  griddle.  When  the  cakes 
are  full  of  dimples  turn  them  over  and 
finish  baking. 

Potato  Pancakes. — Peel  eight  or  10  po¬ 
tatoes  and  drop  them  into  cold  water, 
grate  them  into  a  bowl,  working  rapidly 
to  prevent  their  turning  red.  Add  four 
eggs,  two  teaspoons  of  salt  and  half  a  cup 
of  flour  into  which  you  have  mixed  half  a 
teaspoon  of  baking  powder.  Mix  lightly, 
bake  on  a  hot  griddle  and  eat  with  butter. 

Southern  Griddle  Cakes  or  Slappers. — 
Put  a  quart  of  cornmeal  in  a  bowl,  make 
a  hole  in  the  center  and  drop  in  a  lump  of 
lard  as  large  as  a  hickory  nut.  Add  a  salt- 
spoon  of  salt  and  one  teaspoon  of  sugar. 
Slowly  pour  on  boiling  water,  stirring 
the  meal  until  it  is  all  moistened,  and 
press  it  compactly  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl,  leaving  it  to  swell.  When  cool 
enough  so  that  it  won’t  scald  the  eggs, 
break  in  three,  one  at  a  time,  and  stir 
briskly  to  mix  each  egg  through  the  dough. 
Then  add  a  little  milk  and  let  the  batter 
stand  a  little  to  swell.  From  time  to 
time  add  a  little  milk  until  quite  thin. 
Do  not  add  soda  or  balfing  powder 


sugar,  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt  and  one 
cup  of  scalding  hot  milk.  Mix  well.  Beat 
separately  the  yolks  and  whites  of  two 
eggs ;  add  the  yolks  to  the  pumpkin  mix¬ 
ture,  then  add  one  cup  of  flour  that  has 
had  two  teaspoons  of  baking  powder  sifted 
in  it.  Add  another  cup  of  sweet  milk  and 
then  beaten  whites  of  the  two  eggs.  If 
necessary,  add  a  little  more  flour,  but 
leave  the  batter  thin  enough  to  run  from 
the  spoon.  Bake  on  a  well-greased,  hot 
griddle. 


More  About  Dried  Beef 

I  am  glad  to  give  a  recipe  that  has 
been  used  in  a  family  connection  for 

more  than  a  hundred  years.  To  one 

large  round  of  beef,  cut  in  three  or  four 
pieces  lengthwise,  take  one  quart  of  sjilt, 
one  pint  of  molasses,  one-half  pound 
brown  sugar,  one  ounce  of  saltpeter  made 
very  fine.  Mix  these  well  together  and 
rub  all  over  each  piece.  Put  in  a  tub 
and  leave  one  day.  Then  turn  over,  and 
do  so  for  three  days.  Then  put  on  a 
press  and  leave  in  this  pickle  eight 

days,  then  hang  up  to  drain  for  the 

smoke,  and  when  smoked  about  eight 
days  keep  in  a  dry,  cool  place.  If  at 
the  end  of  the  season  it  gets  too  hard  to 
cut,  lay  a  piece  in  the  refrigerator  or  ice¬ 
house  for  a  day  or  two,  to  soften.  I 
wish  the  inquirer  could  taste  some  in  my 
pantry  now  that  was  cured  last  Fall. 

L.  A.  B. 

For  every  20  pounds  of  beef  one  pint 
salt,  one  teaspoon  saltpeter,  one-fourth 
pound  brown  sugar.  Mix  well  together, 
divide  in  three  equal  parts  and  rub  well 
into  the  meat  three  successive  days. 
Turn  each  day  for  a  week  in  the  liquor 
it  will  make,  then  hang  up  to  dry. 
Smoke  or  not,  as  preferred.  e.  m.  ii. 

I  have  used  following  recipe  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  and  have  beef  fully  as  good 
as  commercial,  in  fact  like  it  better,  as 
most  beef  bought  is  smoked  too  much. 
Anyone  can  have  as  good,  if  directions 
are  carefully  followed.  Cut  hams  not 
too  thin ;  do  not  make  over  three  hams 
to  a  leg,  then  they  will  not  dry  out  as 
much  and  are  better  for  that  reason.  To 
100  pounds  of  meat  use  seven  pounds  of 
coarse  salt,  two  ounces  saltpeter  in  as 
small  portion  of  water  as  will  melt  it, 
add  to  salt  and  brown  sugar,  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Sprinkle  a  liberal  quantity 
of  the  salt  mixture  on  the  bottom  of  a 
thoroughly  clean  and  sweet  barrel.  I 
use  a  mohasses  barrel ;  for  small  quantity 
a  lard  tub  can  be  u.sed.  Place  the  meat 
flesh  side  down  on  this  and  sprinkle  the 
remainder  on  and  around  meat;  cover 
up.  Fvery  second  day  turn  the  meat, 


placing  the  top  pieces  on  the  bottom,  and 
turning  meat  over  also.  A  small  amount 
of  brine  will  form  in  bottom  of  barrel. 
Leave  in  three  weeks,  then  hang  in  cel¬ 
lar  for  a  day  to  drip  before  bringing  to 
kitchen,  where  hang  till  the  outer  edge 
is  dry  and  slightly  hard  to  touch.  Time 
will  vary  according  to  distance  from 
stove.  Smoke  if  liked,  and  store  in  stout 
bags  in  a  place  where  not  too  dry.  You 
will  find  this  makes  exceptionally  fine 
dried  beef,  eaten  cooked  or  uncooked. 
Don’t  put  the  meat  in  the  barrel  and 
forget  to  go  near  it  for  three  weeks ;  if 
yoTl  do  you  will  have  some  meat  for  the 
dogs,  and  don’t  add  any  water  to  make 
brine.  The  secret  of  success  is  in  the 
method  f  also  good  for  ox  tongue  or 
small  quantities  of  corned  beef.  The 
dried  beef  liver  is  a  new  product  to  me. 
Meat  ought  not  to  hang  over  the  fire ;  if 
very  near  stove  five  days  ought  to  be 
sufficient,  as  it  continues  to  dry  after 
storing.  c.  L.  M. 


The  Other  Housekeeper’#  Way 

Try  this  simple  plan  oif  improving 
baked  apples.  Core,  fill  core  with  rai¬ 
sins,  then  cut  all  around  the  apple  just 
inside  the  skin.  Bake  in  syrup,  either 
corn  syrup  or  maple  syrup.  The  baking 
raises  the  apple  from  the  skin ;  they  look 
and  taste  just  fine. 

If  you  have  no  patent  strainer  for 
starch,  jelly,  lard  or  hot  liquids,  snap 
the  edges  of  the  bag  or  cloth  to  the  ves¬ 
sels  with  snap  clothespins.  This  saves 
nerves  and  burns,  as  it  cannot  slip. 

Kerosene  will  soften  shoes  that  are 
hardened  by  water.  Apply  with  a  small 
brush.  A  bit  of  adhesive  tape  will  mend 
leaks  in  rubbers. 

Resolve  to  put  to  use  all  stored-away 
clothing,  or  salable  junk.  The  Red  Cross 
and  charitable  institutions  demand  every¬ 
one’s  attention  now,  and  much  service 
can  be*  rendered  by  a  careful  disposal  of 
accumulations  of  worn  clothing,  old  rub¬ 
ber,  papers,  etc.  mrs.  c.  c.  m. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

*  Gombault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


Fam  — It  is  pene- 
■  lir  tratlnff,  8  oo  t  h- 
Ing  ftnd  healitif?,  and 
ikft  Sores. 
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Woundi,  Felons,  Bolls. 

nUITIaHl  Bunions. 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
equal  as 
Owtiy  a  Liniment. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  euro 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

allStiffJoints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-  STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhin,  Tex.— ‘^Ono  bottlo  Caustic  Balsam  did 
mj  rheumati.^m  more  good  than  $130.00  paid  In 
doctor’s  bills.”  OTTO  A.  BEYER, 

Price  $1.75  por  bottle.  Sold  by  drugglete,  or  aent 
by  U9  express  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland, 0. 


Valuable 

Information 

You  will  find  valuable  information 
in  the  following  booklets — they 
are  based  on  the  latest  and  best 
medical  knowledge. 


Make  any  room  in  the  house 
warm  and  cosy  with  a  Per¬ 
fection  Oil  Heater. 

No  heavy  wood  to  carry,  no 
litter  to  sweep  up.  No  smoke 
nor  smell.  Just  pure,  inex¬ 
pensive  SO-CO-NY  Oil,  giv¬ 
ing  8  hours  of  abundant 
warmth  to  the  gallon. 

So/(/  hy  hardware  and  general  stores. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF 
NEW  YORK 

PERFECTION 


Fried  Pies,  Vermont  Way. — Sour 
dried  apples  soaked  over  night ;  cook  with 
just  enough  water  to  cover  them  in 
enamel  dish,  covered  to  hold  steam.  Do 
not  stir  apples  until  cooked.  Drain  off 
any  free  juice  so  as  to  have  apples  dry 
as  possible.  Sweeten,  flavor  as  for  apple 
pies.  Make  the  crust  not  as  short  as  for 
other  pi(!S  (use  less  shortening).  Take 
lump  _  of  crust  two  inches  in  diameter, 
pull  into  oval  shape  and  roll  out  into 
sheet  5x8  inches,  oval ;  put  two  heaping 
spoonfuls  of  apples  on  one  end  of  crust, 
fold  other  end  over,  and  moisten  edges 
and  close  well  by  pressing  tight,  folding 
over  edges  and  crimping  down ;  then  fry 
in  hot  fat  same  as  doughnuts.  This 
makes  New  England  fried  pies.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  having  the  filling  dry  as  possible 
is  to  keep  it  from  running  out,  and  only 
dried  apples  will  do  it.  These  pies  are 
handy  to  take  for  lunch,  or  to  school, 
and  with  doughnuts  make  a  good  bite. 
They  w’ill  keep  some  time  if  properly 
made.  a.  e.  b. 


Nujol  Laboratories 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  (NEW  JERSEY) 
50  Broadway,  New  York 


Send  me  without  charge  the  booklet  checked 

□  "THIRTY  FEET  OF  DANCER” 

Constipation-auto-intoxication  in  adults 

□  "AS  THE  TWIG  IS  BENT” 

Constipation  in  infancy  and  childhood 

□  "THE  DAYS  THAT  GO  BEFORE” 

Constipation  in  pregnancy  and  nursing 

□  "WAGES  OF  NEGLECT” 

Constipation  as  a  cause  of  piles 

□  "AS  THE  SHADOWS  LENGTHEN” 

Constipation  in  old  age 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


Warms  Every 
Household  Task 
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The  Poorest  Milker  Vbu  Own 
Increases  Her  Milk  Flow  25% 


It  Pays  to  Feed  Your  Cows  a  Complete,  Correctly 
Balanced,  Quality  Guaranteed  Ration 

When  a  good  milk  cow  is  fed  a  full  ration  she  turns  half  her  feed  into 
milk;  when  fed  three-fourths  of  a  ration  she  turns  one-third  her  feed  into 
milk;  when  fed  half  a  ration  she  needs  all  her  feed  for  body  maintenance. 

Sucrene  Fed  Cows  Always  Give  More  Milk 
Because  They  Are  Properly  Nourished 

■*  ’  ’  ”  Your  cows  will  prefer  Sucrene  to  any 

other  feed  because  it  is  sweet  smelling, 
appetizing,  easily  digestible,  and  because 


Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  is  a  scientifically 
correct  body  maintaining  and  milk  making 
ration.  Its  16^%  protein,  49>i%  fat  and 
carbohydrates,  and  necessary  ash  and  min¬ 
eral  matter,  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  cow, 
every  day,  when  fed  only  with  the  usual 
roughage.  Composed  of  cottonseed  meal, 
corn  feed  meal,  corn  distillers'  dried  grains 
and  solubles,  palm  kernel  meal,  finely 
ground  and  bolted  grain  screenings, 
clipped  oat  by-product,  calcium  carbon' 

!  n 


ate  per  cent,  salt  per  cent. 

Reduce  Cost  of  Milk  Production 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  brings  you  more  milk  per 
dollar  of  feed  money  than  any  ordinary  ration. 
It  leaves  your  high  priced  grain  to  bring  you  a 
quick,  direct  profit  in  the  market.  It  is  an  all 
year  profit  maker,  keeps  your  cows  in  better 
producing  condition  summer  and  winter. 

Order  a  ton  from  your  dealer.  If  he  can  not 
supply  you  at  once,  write  us  and  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied.  Tlie  coupon  or  a  post 
card  brings  you  free  Illustrated  Literature  on 
care  and  fading  of  farm  animals.  Write  for  it. 

American  Mfllling  Company  pIJriaTiu. 

iSucrent  Fteda  for  All  Farm  AnimaU^^lS  Yearo 
the  Standard} 


of  its  great  variety  of  high  grade  feeding 
materials.  Sucrene  Feed  is  a  complete 
ration  as  you  buy  it.  You  have  no  mixing 
to  do— we  have  done  that  for  you  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  possible  —  merely 
vary_  the  quantity  in  accordance  with  the 
cow  s  milk- producing  capacity.  Every 
sack  guaranteed  uniform  high  quality. 


Please  send  roe  illustrated  literature 
onfeeds  checked  below:  (5) 

□  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

□  Sucrene  Calf  Mea  I 

□  Sucrene  Hog  Mea  1 

□  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 

Q  Amco  Fat  Maker  (for  steers) 

□  Amco  Dairy  Feed  (25%  Protein) 

My  Deakr’s  Name . . . 

P-  O. - - Slak . 

MtName^ . . . . . . . 

P •  O . . . . Stale . 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L,  Watts 


Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Booklet 
Free 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mone 
liack.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 


MlNERAlJ"o“vlf 
HEAVE5?art 
COMPOUND 


NllERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourih  Are..  Piilsburg,  Pa 


International  Motor  Trucks 
on  the  Farm 

^  I  ''HE  motor  truck,  just  coming  into  general 
use  on  the  farm,  is  fast  proving  itself  a 
most  valuable  farm  machine.  Farm  hauling  with 
horses  takes  a  lot  of  time,  keeps  the  driver  from 
doing  much  needed  farm  work,  and  costs  altogether  too  much 
in  money  as  compared  with  the  speedier,  economical  truck. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henry  of  Utica,  Minn.,  purchased  an  Inter¬ 
national  Motor  Truck  to  haul  his  live  stock  and  farm  produce 
to  market  and  to  bring  return  loads  from  town.  He  says, 

“We  use  the  truck  for  nearly  every^  kind  of  hauling.  It  saves 
more  time  than  any  other  machine  in  our  farm  service.”  Five 
of  Mr.  Henry’s  neighbors  bought  International  Motor  Trucks 
when  they  learned,  from  his  experience,  what  a  useful  eco¬ 
nomical  farm  machine  he  had. 

An  International  Motor  Truck  can  be  used  both  on  the  farm 
and  on  the  road.  It  is  a  safe  machine  to  buy,  for  over  15,000 
are  now  in  service.  We  have  a  dealer,  a  branch  house  or  a 
service  station  somewhere  near  you.  Write  us  for  prices  and 
complete  information  about  all  seven  models. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

©(Incorporated)  —  , 

CHICAGO  U  S  A^' 


The  Family  Cow 
No.  I. 

Her  Adaptabii-ity. — Hundreds  of  fam¬ 
ilies  living  in  small  country  villages  have 
a  small  stable  as  one  of  their  buildings, 
and  have  enough  land  so  they  can  conve¬ 
niently  keep  one  or  two  cows.  Many 
suburbanites  working  in  the  city  are  also 
proud  possessors  of  this  valuable  bovine. 
There  are  also  many  farms  specializihg 
along  such  lines  as  market  gardening, 
poultry,  fruit,  etc.,  where  one  or  two 
cows  are  kept  for  family  use.  Many 
other  farmers  formerly  in  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  have  sold  all  their  cows  but  one  or 
two  which  are  kept  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  family.  If  one  Avere  to  ask  owners 
of  “family  cows”  why  they  kept  them, 
some  of  the  an.swers  would  be  :  “For  the 
pleasure  and  e.\'ercise  I  get  out  of  it,” 
“In  order  that  I  may  have  all  the  dairy 
products  I  wish  at  minimum  cost,”  “So  I 
may  have  absolutely  fresh  milk  pro¬ 
duced  under  conditions  that  I  know  are 
clean,”  all  of  which  are  admirable  rea- 
.sons  for  keei)iug  the  cow.  The  cow  is 
wonderfully  well  adapted  to  the  small 
farm,  since  she  turns  pasture  grass,  hay, 


corn  fodder,  roots,  etc.,  which  are  likely 
to  be  raised,  into  nature’s  most  useful 
food,  milk.  Furthermore,  she  does  it 
more  efficiently  than  any  other  animal. 

Selection  op  the  C!ow. — In  selecting 
the  family  cow  there  are  two  points  to 
consider,  namely,  the  breed,  and  her 
capability  to  produce  milk  and  butter  fat 
economically.  As  to  breed,  the  purebred 
animal  is  hardly  the  practical  oue  for  the 
family  cow.  A  greater  expense  is  in¬ 
volved,  and  such  cows  as  a  breeder  would 
sell  to  _  a  man  for  family  purposes  are 
often  his  poorest  cows.  As  a  general  rule 
a  good  grade  Jersey  makes  the  best  fam¬ 
ily  cow,  and  these  cows  j>redominate  for 
this  purpose.  The  special  advantages  iu 
her  favor  are  that  she  produces  a  grade 
of  milk  that  can  be  used  for  the  various 
family  purposes,  such  as  milk,  cream, 
butter,  cheese  and  ice  cream,  more  eco¬ 
nomically  than  the  grades  of  some  other 
breed.  By  this  I  mean  principally  that 
she  will  require  less  feed  and  still  produce 
amply  to  supply  the  family  needs.  If  one 
wanted  to  make  use  of  the  milk  as  milk 
on  the  table,  and  alsQ  use  it  for  infant 
feeding  to  considerable  extent,  selling  the 
surplu.s,  then  it  would  be  better  to  choose 
a  grade  Holstein  cow  giving  milk  testing 
^¥2  to  4  per  cent  fat. 

Choose  a  Profitable  Cow. — There  is 
no  reason  for  keeping  an  unprofitable 
family  cow  any  more  than  keeping  one  in 
a  large  dairy.  Whether  the  cow  is  kept 
for  the  fun  of  it,  or  not,  there  is  more 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  proposi¬ 
tion  if  the  owner  can  satisfy  himself  he 
is  getting  his  products  cheaper  from  his 
cow  than  he  can  buy  them,  aud  also  for 
less  money  than  he  actually  pays  to  get 
them  via  his  cow.  This  means  that  if  we 
are  to  keep  a  cow,  keep  a  good  oue.  A 
man  perhaps  expects  to  throw  in  his  labor, 
but  the  cow  should  at  least  pay  for  her 
feed,  taxes  and  interest  on  investment  to 
be  considered  a  success.  All  beyond  this 
is  a  cause  for  extra  joy.  Another  point 
about  a  family  cow  is  that  she  should  be 
a  persistent  miHier.  By  that  is  meant  a 
cow  that  does  not  go  dry  over  a  month  or 
six  weeks  prior  to  calving.  Cows  differ 
greatly  in  this  respect,  some  milking 
heavily  for  six  mouths  and  then  drying 
off  rapidly,  while  others  milk  more  uni¬ 
formly  and  go  dry  a  short  time.  It  is 
the  latter  type  that  is  to  be  desired. 

Propek  Type. — Where  a  cow  is  pur¬ 
chased  for  family  use,  frequently  no  rec¬ 
ord  of  production  is  available  and  the 
cow  must  “get  by”  on  her  looks.  Where 
this  must  be  done  one  should  look  for  a 
cow  that  is  well  developed,  lean  and 
angular,  with  a  good  spring  of  rib,  a  weld- 
shaped,  capacious  udder,  and  large,  crook¬ 
ed  milk  veins.  Avoid  the  stunted,  coarse, 
rough-haired  cow  with  small  udder  cov¬ 
ered  with  long  hair  and  milk  veins  the 
size  of  a  lead  pencil.  She  will  net  give 
milk  enough  to  nourish  the  family  kit¬ 
tens,  but  as  a  rule  has  a  fine  appetite. 
Sometimes  dairymen  breeding  up  high- 
producing  herds  may  discard  cows  that 
would  really  make  economical  family 
cows.  This  is  a  good  place  to  look,  be¬ 
cause  the  cow’s  ability  as  a  producer  is 


known.  Also  sometimes  dairymen  will 
sell  off  some  of  their  older  cows  that  have 
made  good  records.  If  one  can  get  hold 
of  one  of  these  cows,  bred  to  a  good  bull, 
and  raise  a  good  calf,  it  makes  a  good 
way  to  start  the  family  herd.  To  buy 
outright  a  young  cow  in  her  prime  is  an¬ 
other  way  to  get  started,  and  may  prove 
the  least  expensive  iu  the  long  run.  The 
main  thing  to  look  out  for  is  not  to  get 
hold  of  some  discard  that  really  belongs 
to  the  butcher  or  fertilizer  manufacturer. 
That  is  worse  than  buying  an  old  second¬ 
hand  automobile  and  will  cause  the  owner 
as  much  dissatisfaction,  although  he  may 
not  think  so  at  time  of  purchase. 

II.  F.  JUDKINS. 


A  Real  Family  Cow 

Speaking  of  family  cows,  the  oue  shown 
here  would  prove  a  blessing  in  many  a 
country  family.  Such  a  cow  would  fur¬ 
nish  milk,  cream,  butter  and  pot  cheese. 
How  the  children  would  enjoy  the  milk, 
and  how  the  bills  would  grow  smaller  as 
the  old  cow  continued  to  do  her  duty. 
The  cow  shown  in  the  picture  is  evidently 
one  of  the  family  and  knows  her  place 


well.  The  man  holding  the  cow  i.s  Mr. 
Fred  Jlueller  of  North  Tonawanda.  N. 
Y.,  and  those  children  certainly  look  as 
though  they  were  milk  fed  and  well  but¬ 
tered.  The  family  cow  is  a  great  institu¬ 
tion  wherever  there  is  a  supply  of  hay  or 
stalks  or  other  roughage.  (jive  her  a 
chauce,  and  feed  her  some  grain  in  addi¬ 
tion,  and  she  will  turn  such  fodder  into 
the  finest  food  in  the  world. 


Milking  Shorthorns  on  the  General  Farm 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  I 
have  always  advocated  the  use  of  this 
class  of  cows  oil  the  ordinary  farm,  and 
tliey  have  always  appeared  reasonable 
and  logical  enough  for  their  adoption. 
There  are  straiii.s  of  the  milking  Short¬ 
horns  and  Polled  Durhams,  both  pure- 
breds  and  grades,  that  yield  enough  milk 
of  good  (juality  per  cow  to  pay  the  farmer 
for  keeping  her  on  the  farm,  instead  of 
the  pure  dairy  or  grade-dairy  breeds. 
They  are  more  hardy,  can  rustle  for  a 
living,  and  do  better  on  it  than  a  Simon 
Pure  piilkiiig  iiiachiuo.  which  is  better 
adapted  to  the  dairy  farm.  The  calf  of 
either  of  these  breeds,  either  heifer  or 
bull,  can  be  turned  into  baby  beef  at 
from  12  to  18  months,  even  if  they  have 
to  he  raised  on  skim-milk,  and  calf  grain.s 
with  the  usual  roughage  grown  on  a 
thrifty  farm,  starting  about  one  week 
after  they  have  been  dropped  or  a  little 
sooner,  and  they  will  more  than  pay  for 
the  time,  food  and  work  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  them  in  this  time  of  high- 
. priced  meat  of  all  kinds. 

Any  farmer  on  the  average-sized  gen¬ 
eral  farm  iu  New  York  State  can  raise 
aM  the  necessary  feed  for  these  calves,  in 
addition  to  the  feed  for  the  regular  farm 
units,  and  can  afford  to  buy  in  modera¬ 
tion  the  small  amount  of  concentrated 
feeds  that  might  be  required  to  develoi> 
Slid  finish  them  off  for  the  market.  There 
is  also  the  manure  of  these  animals  to  be 
considered,  which  is  quite  an  item  in  a 
year  or  15  to  IS  months,  and  they  can  be 
sheltered  in  Winter  in  weM-bedded.  pro¬ 
tected  sheds,  with  a  yard  to  rwi  in,  in 
clear  weather,  as  they  do  not  require  as 
careful  stabling  as  the  cows  require  of 
the  dairy  breeds,  and  will  be  more  healthy 
and  rugged  than  the  stabled  cow. 

If  the  farmer  only  earned  from  $15  to 
$25  net  over  and  above  aU  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  plus  the  manure,  on  these  calves, 
it  would  pay  him  to  do  it,  and  at  a  fail- 
market  price  he  would  certainly  make 
more  than  the  above  figm-e,  as  this  has 
been  gained  where  feeders  have  been 
bought  instead  of  raised  from  the  calf. 
There  would  be  a  vast  difference  to  the 
population  of  New  York  State  if  each 
farmer  who  could  afford  to  do  it  raised 
only  one  calf  per  year  to  beef  age  instead 
of  veal  age  only,  and  the  beef  question  of 
the  future  is  too  serious  to  be  treated 
lightly  by  the  farming  class  in  general. 

There  is  another  important  feature  in 
favor  of  this  class  of  cow  for  the  general 
farm  which  shonld  not  he  overlooked,  i.  e., 
if  they  fail  in  their  duties  at  the  pail  or 
(Continued  on  page  1412) 
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Grand  Champion  Stock 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Foundation  stock  that  will  improya  any  herd.  We 
are  capable  of  filling  your  order. 

Pricks  beasonablk.  See  ours— see  others— then  be 
CONVINCED.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS,  Inc.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  of  Quality 

from  half-ton  grand  champion  ancestors.  Send  us  your 
requirements  and  state  how  much  you  want  to  invest.  A 
few  boars  ready  for  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
RAHAPO  POULTItr  AHI)  FRUIT  FIRM,  Spring  Valley,  If.  Y. 


DEFENDER,  ORION,  AND  VOL- 
l..r  uroc-a#  erscy  UNTEER  breeding.  VSprlng 
Boars  ready  for  service.  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Octo¬ 
ber  Pigs.  Prices  reasonable.  F.  3.  CRAWFORD,  North  Eitl,  Pa. 

BigType  PolandCliinas,S» 

r  one.  April  boar  by  Michigan  Bnster. 
Ho  by  “  The  Mighty  Giant  Bnster  ”  .and  two  Sept,  gilts  by 
Big  Des  Moines  6th.  First  check  for  S 1  25  takes  the  three. 
Correspondence  solicited,  q.  L.  LOWE.  Hudson,  Michigan 


For  Sale-Reg.BigType  Poland  ChinaPigs 

Best  Western  Blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  prices  and  let  me  tell  you  about  my  pigs. 

G.  S.  HALL.,  -  Farmdale,  Ohio 


Reg:.  Poland  China  iminvned. 

Sired  by  Half  Ton  boars  from  dams  that  weigh  to  800.  60 
tops  for  Dec.  delivery.  E.  ROWEI.I,,  Seottahargh,  Va. 


O.  I.  O.  lE^igS  of  Quality 

Fine  short  heads,  broad  backs  and  heavy  hams. 
Some  boars  that  are  real  half  ton  prospects.  Big 
type,  prolific.  From  the  best  blood  lines.  Registered 
free.  Order  qnick  and  got  a  gsod  one.  Reasonable 
prices.  Orchard  Hill  Farm,  Mew  Florence,  Fa. 


Reg.0.I.C. 


AND  CHESTER 

WHITE 


AND  BRED 

SOWS 


Eugene  P.  Eogers,  Wayville,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bred  O.X.O.IE^lg^s 

six  to  eight  weeks  old  at  S9.  A  dandy  three-mos.-old 
boar  at  815.  Arthur  Freeman,  Pulaski,  M.Y . 


Reg:-  Ohester  'VAT'hites 

Service  Boars.  Bred  eiltf  and  August  pigs. 

A.  A.  SCHOI'ELIi,  -  Heuveiton,  M.  T. 


FOR  SAIiE-lOO  Slx-Week-Old  PIGS 

CHESTER  WHITES  AND  BERKSHIRES 

85.00  each.  Rouse  Bros.,  Mew  Albany,  Pa. 

Reg.  Chester  Whites  p^/gl 

for  sale.  Bidgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.V. 


0.1.  c. 


Sept,  boars  by  S.  V.  Schoolmaster 
Sows  and  boars  by  Tradewinner’sSon. 
Spring  Valley  Farm,  Memphis,  N.  Y. 


Bargains  in  Reg.  C.  W.  &  0. 1.  C.  Pigi  •ows.  ^tisfac- 

tion  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  JOHN  L.  VAN  HORN,  Troy,  Pa 


TAMWORra  and  HAMp“shE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westview  Stock  Farm 

lie  1  WlllStOII'SalCllle  Ne  C. 


“HAMPSHIRES 

They  grow  over  a  pound  a  day  if  fed  lnt( 
ligently.  Free  circular.  Quern.sey  Bui 

LOCUST  LAWN  FAli.M 
Box  R  •  Bird-In-Hand,  P 


(PIGS  SHIPPED  C.O.D.) 

100  O.  I.  C.  and  Large  Yorkshire  Cros*.  lOO  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.  I.  C.  Cross.  6  weeks  old.  88  each. 
51)  shoats,  12  weeks  old,  815  each.  Extra  Barge 
boned  Btrechy  Huskies,  from  Large, IQ rowthy  stock. 
D.  Beeves,  •  Lezingrton,  Mass. 


SuxiOLxrLexFlss 

CO  healthy  Berkihire  ibonti,  weighing  80  to  100  lbs.  Just 
right  for  a  few  weeks  fattening,  then  butchering.  From 
tine,  large,  growthy,  registered  stock.  Price,  $25  each. 
Iticliard  W.  W  agner.  Box  222-N,  Eait  Morthport,  N.  Y. 


Sheep  Prices  Reduced 

During  the  Mouth  of  Nov.  will  sell  high  class  range 
bred  yearling  ewes,  A  and  B  grades,  816,50,  others 
at  815,  Send  for  circular  or  come  and  see  these 
ewes.  INTERSTATE  LIVESTOCK  CO..  Inc.,  Selkirk,  N.  Y. 


1? AD  C!  f  1?  Eleven  Pore-Bred  Horned 
I.  UK  OitLlj  DORSET  EWE  LAMBS 

Two  years  old.  Purchased  from  New  York  City, 
formerly  kept  in  Central  Park.  Three  Purebred 
Homed  Dorset  Ewe  Lambs,  same  stock  as  ewes 
above  mentioned.  One  Registered  Horned  Dorset 
Ram,  five  years  old.  Bred  by  the  Tranquility 
Stock  Farms.  These  sheep  are  suitable  to  pas¬ 
ture  on  golf  links,  as  they  are  gentle  and  easy 
to  handle.  Price  very  reasonable.  Inquire  of 

COLIN  G.  WELLES,  Hazeldean  Farm,  R.  D.  8,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 


ForSale-TenRambouillet  Ewes 

land  2  years  old.  Ten  Delaine  Ewes,  1  to  3  years  old.  Ten 
Franco  Ewe*,  1  yr.  old.  All  Recorded  and  shear  10  to  17  lbs. 
C.  O.  PATTRIDGE  &  SONS,  .  Perry,  N.Y. 


75  Yearling  Ewes  Ramboniuette 

815  per  head  if  taken  before  Jan.  1st.  No  orders 
accepted  for  less  than  ten  head. 

ORA  PATTRIDGE,  Perry,  N.  T. 


For Sale-Reg. Shropshire  Ram  Lambs 


BERKSHIRES 


Lord  Premiers 
Double  212878 

The  outstanding  son  of  Lord  Premiers  Successor. 
Heads  our  herd.  He  is  being  mated  with  very  choice 
sows  of  the  best  blood  lines  for  Spring  pigs,  that  we 
believe  will  produce  the  very  highest  class  type  of 

Here  is  a  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  good 
foundation.  B'e  are  hooking  orders  for  them  now. 
Some  young  Gilts,  extia  fine,  ready  to  breed  next 
Spring  are  offered  now,  at  prices  to  sell,  by  Mneters 
Autoni  I.ad  S8894D.  By  Biicoessorn  Duke  l!)tli. 

HHl  TOP  FARM.  Box  A-392,  GREENWICH.  CONN. 


CLOSING  OUT 

Registered  Berkshires 

A  superb  son  of  Successor’s  Double. 

7  SOW  8  of  top  notch  breeding. 
lOSOWPIGSI  .  ,  ... 

81  BOA  If  PIGS  /spring  farrow  from  above. 

Prices  low.  Write  for  pedigree  list.  Also  a  few  fine 
Dorset  and  Shropshire  Sheep. 

J.  O.  ELaartz,  10  Hig-h  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PROLIFIC  berkshires 

Ji  Sired  by  RIVAL  LONGFELLOW  2(Hh,  No.  238095 
and  out  of  our  great,  prolific  brood  sows. 
We  offer  choice  spring  gilts  and  fall  pigs, 
and  invite  correspondence. 

KARHA  FARM 

GEO.  L  BARKER,  Supt.  Parksville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


Don’t  buy  a  pig  in  a 
poke.  Try  our  way, 
pay  when  you  get  the  pig.  Strictly  liigli  class  regis¬ 
tered  Berkshire*,  (hipped  C.  O.  D.,  subject  t<> 
approval  which  guarantees  what  you  pay  for.  Priced 
for  quick  sale  as  follows ;  Three  Month*  olil  $20.00; 
Four  Months  old  $2S.OO;  Five  Months  $30  00.  Tell  us 
what  you  want  and  we  will  try  and  please  you. 

PRIDE  HOME  FARM,  R.  D.,  HOWARD,  PA. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  head*, 
broad  backs  and  E  X  T  R  A  II  E  A  V  V  HAM  8. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sowsaiidpigs. 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm, Webster,  Mass. 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

Public  Sale  of  60  Hoad 

on  Feb.  22nd,  19' 9 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

Attend  this  sale  if  on  the  market  for  the  very 
best  and  biggest  hogs  tlie  breed  produces. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whilgtiem  Farm,  Weat  Chester,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires 
at  Highwood: 

Our  customers  write  our  advts.  Letter  from 
Charles  1).  Cole,  Lewiston,  Maine  :  "^Theship- 
mtnt  of  sows  received  and  I  am  very  pleased  with 
them."  Highwood  sows  are  prolific  and  profit- 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Will  hook  orders  tor  breii  Gilts  for  Spring  1919 
farrow  to  the  .service  of  Duke's  Champion  22nd, 
litter  mate  to  tho  Junioi'  Champion  Sow  at  1917 
National  Swine  Show,  or  to  a  son  of  Symboleer  5th 
and  out  of  sow  litter  mate  to  Grand  Leader  2nd. 
J.  E.  WATSON,  Owner,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES 

Have  you  ordered  that  pair  of  Fall  Pigs.  The 
demand  is  strong.  Our  supply  is  limited.  Do  not 
delay.  Write  today. 

Two  Service  Boars  to  offer 

H.  GRIMSHAW  North  East,  Pa. 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

Wo  have  some  Extra  fine  sow  and  boar  pigs,  three  to  six 
months  old.  Also  boars  retuly  for  service  at  very  reason¬ 
able  prices.  10  sows  recently  farrowed  133  pigs.  Bred 
sows  and  gilts.  Cat  Itoek  Furm,  Westwood,  Mass. 


BERKSHIRE  BOAR 

13  weeks  old,  sired  by  Charmer’s  Champion  Duke, 
out  of  Hood  Farms  sow.  Large  size,  well  marked. 
Price,  830.  Satisfaction  assured. 

EtOIjIj  Top  Farm,  -  Cheshire,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

August  and  September  pigs  are  registered  at  8  to  10 
weeks  of  age.  Now  booking  orders  for  vigorous, 
healthy  stock  of  well  known  families  at  $20  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Cor¬ 
respondence  and  calls  invited.  LOCUST  LODGE  FARM 
G.  W.  Kuchier,  La  Grangevile,  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

PIGS  of  both  sexes.  Good  breeding.  Excellent  indivi¬ 
duals.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


M _ V  Aialxol-l  SmaO  Ma-sterplece-Longfellow 

*  *  “I  blood  lines.  Litters  from 

eight  to  14.  Bred  sows,  gilts,  service  boars  and  pigs,  either 
sex.  Prices  moderate.  Juo,  O.  Bream,  Gettysburg,  Fa. 


We  are  offering  a  fine  lot  of 
bred  sows  and  September  boar 
pigs  at  very  reasonable  prices 
considering  bre«ding.  TWIN  BROOK  FAKM,  Nenrllle,  P*. 


Large  berkshires.  Masterpiece  and  Baron  Mayhell 
.jreediiig.  Large  husky,  spring  boars.  Herd  headers. 
Bred  gilts.  Fall  pigs.  No  kin.  Best  of  quality.  Cholera 
immiined.  Bargains.  BROOKSIDE  ITOCK  FARMS.  Pros*eet.  Ohi* 


ANY  FARMER 

G.  1»,  HAUNES, 


can  own  purebred  Berkshires. 
Summer  and  fall  pigs  Address 
•  H.  D.  11,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


RapIrehiFae  for  breeders.  6  weeks  old  Either 
UCI  IVallll  69  sex  ;  $to  each.  Trios  not  akin 
CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


For  sale— One  sow,  nine  mos.  old ;  weight,  265  lbs.  $60. 
H  o.  I.  C.,  u  Berkshire.  0.  IL  Beaumaot,  Boshford,  N.Y, 


GUERNSEYS 


TIME  COSTS  MONEY 

You  cannot  afford  to  waste  it 

UKE  BEGETS  LIKE 

Production  is  inherited 

THIS  EXCEPTIONAL 

Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

Sired  by  an  own  son  of  Imp.  Golden  Secret  out 
of  an  Advanced  Register  dam,  and  out  of  an  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  dam  who  has  three  daughters 
with  A.  R.  records,  will  save  you  time,  money, 
and  insure  success. 

THORNLIEBANK  FARMS,  Glen  Spey,  New  Yoili 


Get  Guernseys 

If  you  w  .t  to  increase  your  dairy  profits  you 
need  to  know  about  the  cows  whose  average 
production,  under  tests  supervised  by  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Colleges,  is  three  times  as  great  aa 
the  average  of  all  dairy  cows  in  the  United 
States.  Ask  for  "  The  Storv  of  the  Ouemsev" 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R,  PETERBORO,  N-  H. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

null  born  March  30, 1918,  traces  six  times  to  Imp.  Gold¬ 
en  Secret.  His  dam  is  now  on  official  test  and  in  210 
days  has  milked  9106  lbs.  of  milk  and  394  of  fat.  Bull 
nicely  marked.  Excellent  individual.  Price,  $400. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  -  Cohasset,  Mass. 


iStannox  Farm! 

1  May  Rose  Guernseys  j 

!  Offers  some  well  bred  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R.  ; 
:  dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request.  • 

!  P.  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr.  -  East  Holllston.  Mass.  ; 

GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  np 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenort,  H.Y. 


g - - - 

I  Harbor  Hill  Guernseys  j 

■  Sendfor  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos.  g 
S  old.  A.  K.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution.  • 

i  C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y,  | 

9  ■ 


Thoroughbred  Guernseys 

Bull  ealv«8,  3  to  12  months  old,  of  high  class  breed¬ 
ing,  sonnd  constitution.  Also  some  young  surplus 
stock,  all  breed,  for  sals.  Sale  list  on  application. 
■uperinttndeNt  “Girdle  RiUge  Farm”,  Box  425,  KatoNah,  N.Y. 


S^E  20  Poire  Bred  Guernseys 

8  cows  from  4  to  7  years  old,  in  milk,  bred  to  a  son  of 
Langwater  May  King;  dam.  Imp.  Daisy  Jloon,  3rd,  18019.4 
milk,  928.39  B.  fat.  13  Heifers  of  May  Rose  breeding,  bred 
to  a  May  Rose  bull.  PARKER  A  COGGSIIALL,  Moravia,  N.  T. 


-idGuemsey  HeifersL'i: 

Gbo.  H.  Cabdb,  North  Salem,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLSf^^^iffi^oeylfrl 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BBOOK  FARM,  Smithtown,  N.V 

I  JERSEYS  I 

HAMllTON  ¥l70d?'VC 
FARM  O  JLiKi3£j  A  i3 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


“THE  HERMITAGE,”  near  Centreville,  Maryland 

PURE  irDcrvc  for 

BRED  JKKdEiliJ  SALE 

Rich  in  blood  of  Raleighs.  Eminents,  Golden  Lads, 
Flying  Fox,  Mohican,  and  Noble  Oaklauds. 
SUSAN  WILLIAMS,  Owner  EDW.  A  NELKER,  Herdsman 


For  Sale- Young  Herd  of  Reg.  JERSEYS 

consisting  of  eight  heifers,  bull  and  two  calves.  A 
bargain.  Jones  Jersey  Farm,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 

I  MISCELLANEOUS  | 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

Many  imported.  All  registered.  Tuberculin  tested. 
Milk  records  kept.  Write  for  price  and  particulars 
onHerd  Heading  Bulls.  Walnut  Grove  Farm,  Washlngfontille,  N.Y 


Mr.General  Farmer!  DairyShoiihorns 

breed  for  you.  Try  them.  We  offer  a  trio  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  heifer  calves  and  a  bull,  unrelated,  Choice¬ 
ly  bred.  First  draft  or  check  for  S425  takes  them. 

A  few  others.  EBWIN  EASTERBROOK,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


A g>g>ii  The  beef  breed  for  tne  Elost.  Mature 
early,  easy  feeders.  Send  for  illus- 

An  »  ^  trateq  booklet  with  particulars  of 

AN  y  41  a  the  breed  and  stock  for  sale. 
Clarence  W.  Eckardt,  31  Nassau  St,  New  York  City 


Reg.  Ayrshire  Bull  For  Sali-Reg. 

14  monthsold.  Ready  for  service.  Good  size  and  in  very 
good  condition.  Has  good  record.  Owner  has  two. 
Laura  Lockwood  Farm,  Geo.  K.  Moon,  Banbury,  Ohio 


40  Rock  Ridge  FarmAyrshireSfor^slil: 

Address,  GEO.  L.  KODOEK,  Gouverneur,  New  Y  ork 

I  a  HOLSTEINS  a  I 


Fresh  Cows  For  Sale 

1 00  Fresh  cows,  milking  40  to  60  lbs.  per  day.  1 00 
Cows  due  to  calve  November  and  December.  They 
are  large  and  in  good  condition.  Will  please  the  man 
that  wants  extra  good  cows.  1 50  Grade  heifers,  an 
extra  good  bunch.  60  of  them  are  due  to  calve  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January,  balance  from  January  on  to 
spKing.  60  Keglstered  heifers,  all  ages,  marked  fine 
and  carry  a  lot  of  good  breeding,  part  of  them  due  to 
calve  In  December  and  January.  20  Good  registered 
bulls,  all  ages. 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 
DepL  “  R  ",  203-205  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  CORTLAND,  N.Y. 

Beil  Phone  534. 


Registered  Holstein 

$75-Heifer  Calves-$75 

$50,000  BREEDING.  Fine  individuals  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please.  Reg,  Holstein  Male  Calves  at  prices 
too  low  to  print.  122-ucre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  niYENBllKGli,  Prop.  Stockbrldge,  N.  Y. 


SALE  KingEmpsie  Korndyke  Yeeman  24n92 

Born  April  4, 1918.  Light  color.  Dam,  a  beautiful 
two-year-old  deughter  of  a  28,118-lb.  Cow.  Sire,  a  son 
of  a  23,581-lb.  two-year-old.  This  is  a  beautiful  bull. 
Price,  8100.  K.  Price  Evans,  Cassville,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Yearling  Bulls 

Sired  by  a  grandson  of  the  King  of  the  I’on  tiacs  from 
a  25.42  lb.  dam,  at  popular  prices.  Write  me  what 

you  want.  D.  F.  McLtNNAN,311  Union  Bldg.,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 


wants  a  Registered  Holstem  Heifer  Calf 

for  Christmas.  Buy  him^one  and  keep  him  on 
the  farm.  vVe  will  deliver  one  promptly. 

QEO.  E.  OIKTZ,  •  Zelienople,  Pa. 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  $20  to  $25  each.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  Men  Vork 


30  Head  Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifers 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Swiss  Goafs  $40 

A  few  dry  does.  No  milkers  to  sell.  Onij  letters  enclos¬ 
ing  stamp  answered.  S.  J.  SHARPLESy  I  D.  5,  NorristowB,  Pa 


HOLSTEINS 

30  registered  heifers,  bred. 
33  regl.stered  heifer*,not  bred. 
25  registered  cow*,  fresh  and 
springer.  20  registered  bulls. 
|30  high  grade,  fresh  and 
eprlngers.  20  stripper  cows, 
5-3-year-olda  at  farmer’s 
prices.  K  Holstein  heifer 
calves,  $20  to  $25  each,  ex¬ 
press  paid,  in  lots  of  6.  Come 
at  once.  We  are  overstocked. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y, 


THE 

PERFECT 

COW 


/tor  Information 

wri/e  io 

Ayrshire  breeders 

Association 


BRANDON,  VERMONT 


ANIMALSforsTle 

Run  mostly  light.  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
l>reeding;  everything  guaranteed  Shat  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


World  s  Champion  A3nr$hires 

3  cows  in  our  herd  average  23.518-Ib3.  Milk;  1,059- 
lbs.  Butter.  10  cows  in  our  herd  average  18, 276- 
lbs.  Milk!  850-lbs.  Butter.  We  have  choice 
young  stock  closely  related  to  these  champion 
cows  at  prices  that  should  make  them  very 
profitable. 

PENSHURST  FARMS  NARBERTH.  PA. 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price.  $2.50.  The  beet  book  on 
this  subject.  For  tale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wntlfor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chiltenango,  N.Y 


MISCELLANEOUS 


^  SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  inSTXLLMEMT  plan.  200  head 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  li 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept. 
THE  BHADTSISE  FARUS,  North  Benton.  i 


AYRSHIRES 


■Uhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Milking  Shorthorns  on  the  General  Farm 

((’outinucd  from  page  1410) 

calving,  they  can  promptly  be  turned  into 
good  beef,  in  a  very  few  weeks,  and  this 
cannot  be  said  to  the  same  extent  of  any 
of  the  so-called  dairy  breeds,  and  this  is 
worthy  of  consideration  when  selecting  a 
cow.  If  the  steers  were  wanted  for  oxen, 
what  better  could  you  want  than  these 
great,  powerful,  gentle  beef-breed  grade 
steers,  strong,  ((uiet  and  hardy,  and  after¬ 
wards  beef  if  desired  when  their  services 
as  beasts  of  burden  were  overV  My  re¬ 
marks  on  this  class  of  cattle  are  not  in¬ 
tended  as  any  reflection  on  the  dairy 
breeds,  whose  value  is  too  well  known  to 
all  of  us  to  be  injured  by  any  such  re¬ 
marks,  but  only  to  show  what  I  believe 
is  to  the  advantage  of  the  general  farmer, 
who  is  in  the  majority  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  following  figures  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  milk  and  butterfat  yield 
of  this  breed  of  cattle:  Itose  of  (lien- 
side.  owned  by  May  &  Otis,  Granville 
Center,  Pa.,  dropped  a  calf  March  1, 
19(M).  It  was  taken  from  her  March  3, 
when  she  began  her  test,  which  ended 
Alarch  2,  1910.  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  (’ollege.  Result 
of  test,  one  year.  18,075  pounds  of  milk, 
()24.7(;  pounds  of  butterfat;  average  test 
for  the  milk.  3.45  per  cent,  and  at  85  per 
cent  fat,  735  pounds  of  butter ;  and  this 
cow  was  eight  years  old  at  the  beginning 
of  the  test  and  weighed  1,450  pounds  at 
the  close. 

The  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture,  at 
Columbus,  Mo.,  has  maintained  for  a 
number  of  years  a  fine  herd  of  milking 
Shorthorns.  The  following  figures  arc 
records  of  three  of  their  cows: 


Lbs. 

Av.  % 

Lbs. 

Milk 

Fat 

Butter 

Lula  .  12.341 

4.17 

000 

Panama  Lady...  13,789 
(\duiiibia  Lulu,  2 

3.55 

572 

years  .  4,114 

4.45 

214 

The  roans,  as  a  rule. 

are  a  stronger 

type  of  the  bleed,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
for  many  years  the  reds  were  a  more 
fashionable  color,  and  for  this  reason 
were  bretl  too  closely  in  some  herds  for 
the  good  of  the  breed,  and  though  the  reds 
are  the  handsomest,  I  should  give  the 
roans  or  whites  the  preference  A.  M.  L. 


Cow  Knowledge  Wanted 

I  am  a  young  man,  17  years  old,  and 
am  running  a  45-acre  farm  at  present.  I 
have  four  cows,  and  am  doing  the  work 
on  the  farm  alone.  I  wish  to  get  a  book 
telling  all  about  cows,  as  my  ambition  ia 
to  learn  all  about  a  cow.  I  love  farming 
and  intend  to  follow  same;  my  father, 
being  a  railroader,  does  not  know  farm¬ 
ing,  but  bought  (his  farm  for  a  home. 

New  Jersey.  F.  G.  H, 

We  have  .sent  this  young  man  a  list  of 
books  on  dairying  and  live  stock.  lie 
should  also  write  to  the  directors  of  the 
following  experiment  stations  and  ask  for 
bulletins :  New  Jersey,  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  ;  New  York,  Ithaca  and  Geneva; 
Connecticut,  at  Rtorrs,  P.  O. ;  Vermont, 
Burlington;  Maryland,  College  Park; 
Pennsylvania  State  College;  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  and  Iowa,  Ame.s.  In  this  way 
he  can  obtain  a  mas,  of  in  formation  about 
cows  and  their  tree'  .  His  State  sta¬ 
tion  at  New  Brr  v.  ■  \  i  be  of  great 

service  to  him.  It  will  al.so  pay  to  write 
the  secretaries  of  the  various  cattle  breed¬ 
ers’  associations,  and  get  their  pamphlets. 
In  this  way  he  can  study  and  compare  the 
records  of  the  different  bi’eeds.  The  best 
part  of  his  study  will  be  right  on  his  own 
farm  with  the  cows  he  ha.s.  He  can  learn 
to  balance  their  I'ation  and  try  different 
food  combinations  and  al.so  learn  to  keep 
records  in  weighing  :ind  testing  the  milk, 
lie  can  get  information  and  suggestions 
out  of  books  and  pamphlets,  but  it  will  all 
have  to  be  tried  and  tested  in  his  own 
barn.  It  is  a  fine  thing  for  a  young  man 
to  start  farming  in  this  way,  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  learn  all  about  a  cow.  We 
wish  him  all  success.  There  is  a  good  fu¬ 
ture  for  anyone  who  can  become  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  cow  knowledge. 


Packing  Butter  from  One  Cow 

Will  you  give  mo  a  recipe  for  prceerv- 
ing  butter  for  later  use?  We  have  one 
cow  and  get  about  five  pounds  of  butter 
per  week,  and  have  a  surplus  of  about 
two  jiounds  per  week.  MRS.  J.  w.  L. 

Virginia. 

I  note  that  you  have  about  three  pounda 
of  surplus  butter  a  week  that  you  wish 
to  store  for  use  later  in  the  season.  If 
you  like  a  butter  with  comsiderable  flavor, 
the  cream  should  be  ripened  until  it  just 
begins  to  taste  sour.  Do  not  let  it  get 
too  sour,  and  churn  often  enough  so  the 
cream  has  a  clean,  fresh  flavor.  Wash 
the  buttermilk  from  the  butter  thoroughly, 
and  salt  it  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  to  the 
pound.  The  butter  should  be  firmly 
jiacked  in  a  stone  crock  that  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  washed  and  rinsed  out  with  a 
strong  brine  .solution.  Keep  adding  butter 
to  the  orock  each  Aveek.  If  the  butter 
varies  an  appreciable  amount  in  color  a 
piece  of  jiarchment  paper  Avhich  has  been 
soaked  in  brine  can  be  iilaced  between  the 
different  churnings.  When  the  crock  is 
full  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  cover 
the  butter  with  a  piece  of  cheesecloth, 
sprinkle  on  some  salt  and  add  a  little 
Wiiter  to  dissolve.  Put  cover  on  crock  and 
store  in  a  cool  room.  The  cellar  is  the 
best  place  if  free  from  odors.  It  is,  of 
course,  hardly  possible  to  make  butter  at 


this  season  of  the  year  that  will  have  the 
flavor  or  keep  as  well  as  that  made  on 

grass,  n.  f.  j. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Catarrh 

T  bought  a  six-yeai’-old  sheep  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  She  has  recently  been  breathing 
hard  with  a  rattling  noise  in  her  nose. 
Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  which  might 
prove  beneficial?  i/.  C. 

Cleanse  the  nostrils  if  clogged  and  then 
inject  a  little  sweet  oil  or  liquid  vaseline. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  gadfly  grubs 
in  the  upper  passages  and  cavities  of  the 
head  are  causing  the  difficulty  and  ther 
is  no  satisfactory  treatment.  Gadflies 
may  be  prevented  from  depositing  their 
embryo  larvse  in  the  nostrils  by  keeping 
the  noses  of  sheep  well  daubed  with  pine 
tar  during  the  time  of  fly  attacks  in 
Summer.  ^ ,  S.  A. 


Cough 

I  have  a  horse  coming  six  years  next 
Spring  \\Tien  he  was  just  a  colt  he 
caught  a  cold.  He  has  coughed  ever  since 
and  about  three  weeks  ago  became  .sick. 
His  fever  went  up  to  105  degrees.  He 
seems  to  breathe  fast.  1  think  he  has 
heaves.  Yellow  matter  runs  from  his 
nose.  I  feed  him  a  gallon  of  oats  to  a 
feed,  saltjieter  along  with  the  oats.  He 
is  losing  flesh  badly,  (’ould  you  tell  me 
what  to  do  for  him?  Another  horse  has 
become  very  lame  in  back.  s.  K. 

Ohio. 

We  should  not  feel  justified  in  pre¬ 
scribing  treatment  in  thi-se  cases,  as  we 
have  a  strong  suspicion  that  glanders 


may  be  present  in  both  cases.  You  should 
at  once  have  a  trained  veterinarian  make 
an  examination.  When  glanders  is  found 
present  State  law  requires  destruction  of 
the  affected  horse,  cleansing  and  disin¬ 
fection  of  the  stable  and  inspection  of 
the  remaining  horses  at  intervals  until 
known  to  be  unaffected.  The  disease  is 
communicable  and  fatal  to  man  as  well 
as  contagious  and  incurable  in  horses, 
hence  we  have  to  be  careful  in  dealing 
with  such  cases,  although  it  may,  of 
course,  transpire  that  heaves  or  simple 
catarrh  is  present.  a.  s.  a. 


Itching  Skin 

A  young  bird  dog,  with  long  black  hair, 
has  hecn  bathed  several  times,  but  still 
keeps  scratching  him.self  all  the  time.  I 
do  not  think  he  has  fleas,  but  judge  that 
he  was  born  in  an  unclean  spot.  I  see 
on  his  body  little  pieces  of  dirt.  Perhaps 
yon  can  advise  me  as  to  some  salve  or 
soap  to  cure  this.  r..  B. 

New  York. 

Tub  the  dog  in  a  bath  of  coal  tar  dip 
solution  made  according  to  directions 
given  by  the  manufacturers,  and  repeat 
the  bath  Avhen  seen  to  be  necessary.  Comb 
and  bru.sh  the  dog  thoroughly  every  day 
after  the  bath.  a.  s.  a. 


Lame  Pig 

I  have  four  pigs  about  10  weeks  old, 
which  I  bought  at  the  age  of  four  weeks. 
Three  of  them  seem  to  be  doing  well  on 
skim-milk  and  equal  narts  of  wheat  and 
buckwheat  middlings,  with  as  many  sweet 
apples  as  they  will  clean  up.  The  fourth 
does  not  seem  to  be  as  well,  and  is  lame 
in  one  front  leg,  and  also  seems  to  be  ten¬ 
der  on  his  hind  feet  as  well.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  is  thc  matter  with  him  and  hoAV 
to  remedy  it?  I  have  about  150  binshels 


of  ear  corn  to  feed.  Tell  me  what  to  buy 
and  feed  with  it  to  make  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  ration  for  these  pigs.  Will  only 
have  skim-milk  a  few  days.  G.  n.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

Physic  the  pig  with  castor  oil  in  milk, 
or  epsom  salts  in  slop ;  then  allow'  free 
range  on  grass.  We  suspect  rickets  from 
confinement.  If  any  joint  is  enlarged, 
paint  it  w'ith  tincture  of  iodine  every 
other  day.  Feed  shelled  corn,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  digester  tankage  from  a  self- 
feeder.  Tankage  need  not  form  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  ration.  If  possible, 
add  Alfalfa  hay.  a.  s.  a. 


Worms 

I  have  reason  to  suenect  mv  cow's  have 
worms.  Would  you  send  me  a  good  worm 
powder?  Cows  are  not  expecto<l  to  calve, 

w.  1*.  R. 

Please  tell  us  what  Tea.son  you  have  to 
suspect  that  the  cows  are  infested  with 
worms.  With  the  exception  of  calves 
which  somefiines  suffer  from  the  presence 
of  lung  w'orms  or  stomach  w’orms,  cattle 
rarely  show  any  ill  effects  from  worms, 
nor  is  it  found  necessary  to  give  them 
medicinal  treatment  on  that  account. 

A.  S.  A. 


The  Book  of  Butter. — A  Text  on  the 
Nature,  Manufacture  and  Marketing  of 
the  Product,  by  Edward  Hewall  Guthrie. 
This  volume,  just  issued  in  the  Rural 
Text-hook  Series,  covers  the  general  char¬ 
acteristics  of  butter,  and  discusses  the 
problems  connected  with  its  manufacture 
and  marketing.  The  author,  who  is  pro- 
fes.sor  of  dairy  industry  at  Cornell,  di.s- 
cusses  all  the  processes  involved  in  detail, 
and  there  are  numerous  illustration.s, 
I’ublished  by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York ;  price  .$1.75. 


3 20 -Page  Book 


L*t>or  Saving 

BamEquipm^t 

TRADC  ^  '  HARM 


—  James  Cups  — 
Make  More  Milk 
Save  Work  and  Fuel 

Four  billion  pounds  more  milk— 

$140,000,000  added  profits — ^may  be  had 
this -winter  by  farmers  in  the  principal  dairy 
states,  simply  by  watering  cows  properly. 

That’s  a  sensational  statement,  but  it’s  simple 

fact,  proven  by  many  cow  testing  and  other  milk  records. 

Water — the  simplest  means  of  increasing  milk  yields, 
that  element  which  is  almost  as  free  as  air  yet  as  important 
as  high  priced  feed  —  is  usually  disregarded  by  dairymen. 


Those  dairymen  who  realize  how 
greatly  milk  flow  is  increased  by 
James  Drinking  Cups  are  reaping 
huge  profits  on  their  investment. 

Reports  based  on  milk  records 
of  27  herds,  739  cows,  show  an 
average  increase  per  cow  per  day 
of  2.45  lbs.  (490  lbs.  per  season, 
which  at  $3.50  totals  $17.15)  and 
a  saving  each  winter  of  $2.50  in 
labor  and  56  cents  of  fuel. 

Other  reports  and  other  investi¬ 
gations  confirm  these  figures. 

Write  today  for  booklet  giving 
full  details  regarding  James  Cups 
and  the  James  Free  Trial  Offer. 


Other  James  inventions  that  in¬ 
crease  milk  yields,  save  labor  and 
save  feed  are  the  Mor-Milk  cow 
stalls,  stanchions,  mangers,  venti¬ 
lators  ;  James  steel  pens  for  cows, 
calves,  bulls,  sheep  and  bogs ; 
manure,  feed  and  milk  can  carriers; 
Swinging  cranes ;  bull  staffs ;  floor 
scrapers;  supporting  columns;  and 
horse  stable  fixtures. 

Ask  for  320  page  book — “The 
Jamesway”— telling  all  about  these 
inventions,  about  barn  planning 
and  James  free  barn  plan  service. 

Let  James  equipment  solve  yout 
barn  problems — mail  coupon  now. 


r  AA  .  Ft.-A:t  lei  n  S’oyi:  Wi  a 

U  antes  Jr\lQi\jb.  E;  l.  w  if  Y^a.,NrY. 

L  a  b  o  x*.  S.aviyx^^B.a  - 


James  Way* 


.  ^  ■«  B.a  vtt '  K.q  u i 


Send  free  book  on  barn  planning,  ventilation  and 
equipment.  Also  James  Barn  Magazine  (free). 

I  have _ - _ ...cows.  I  hope  to  build _ remodel _ _ 

about.... _ .....  Am  interested  in  Stalls  (  ),  Stanchions  (  ). 

Carriers  (  ) ,  Drinking  Cups  (  ),  Ventilators  (  ),  Steel  Pens  (  ), 

Name............———  ......... — ...... 

R,R,  Station - P.O - 


iiltiiiipiS  1 ...  —  ■  —  ■  -  -  — -•  - 


State _ ... _  j 


James  Safety-First  BiiQ  Staff  S3.50  f  s.b.  Ft  Atkinson  or  Elmira.  Parcel  Post  1st  and  2ud  zones,  lie;  3rd  zone,  18c  4tli  zone,  33c:  Stb  zoie.  4Fc. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  lieltf  at  Storrs  post  office  in  comiectlon 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  i)en  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Itecord  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
November  21.  1018: 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

(ilenhope  Farm.  Mass . 

Jules  F.  Francals,  E.  I . 

Laurel  Poultry  Farm,  Quebec  . 

Fairfield  Poultry  Farms,  N.  II . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario . 

Mich.  Agricultural  College,  Mich . 

Hock  Rose  Farm,  N.  IT . 

J.  H.  Wilson.  Methuen.  Mass . 

Josei>h  M.  Uothschild,  N.  V . 

Ingleslde  Farm.N,  Y . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Oregon  .... 

U.  Ij.  Smith,  Maine  . 

II.  K.  Wallace,  Jr.,  Mass  . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

A  Ibert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Chickatawbut  Farms,  Mass  . 

1)  S.  Vaughn,  It.  I . 

II.  A  Wilson.  N.  II  . 

Uollistoa  Hill  Poultry  I  arm.  .Mass 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Ilall,  Conn . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Beulah  Farm,  Onl.ario . 

W.  Bradley.  Victoria.  B.  C . 

Herbert  L  Warren.  Que.,  Canada  ... 

Mrs  It.  W.  Stevens,  N.  V . 

Laurel  Hill  Faim.K.  1 . 

Obetl  0.  Knight.  K.  1 . 

Merrythought  Farm, Conn . 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Conn . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 

BUFF 


Week 

14 

33 

1<) 

24 

12 

24 

9 

iu 

19 

:t 

II 

22 

29 

9 

0 


IS 

0 

(I 

4 

9 


0 

i; 

21 

0 

6 

44 

36 

12 

21 

1 

30 


Total 

49 

102 

30 

39 

29 

.■>7 

27 

46 

64 

3 

23 

78 

74 

18 

0 


.'■)5 

0 

9 

16 

.M 

33 


61 

87 

0 

20 

118 

163 

71 

112 

3 

7,^ 


NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  12,  1918. 

These  priees  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current 
trade  here : 

MILK. 

Price  to  producers  in  l.^O-niile  zone 
froin^  New  York  for  .*1  jier  cent  milk  is 
per  100  Ib.s.  Retail  jirices  at  New 
York  are :  (trade  A,  bottled,  19  cents ; 
grade  R,  bottled,  17  cents;  loose  milk  to 
stores,  1.8^  cents;  loose  milk  by  stores, 
11  cents. 

BUTTER. 

market  is  dull,  but  prices  remain 
previous  high  mark  on  short  re¬ 
ceipts.  The  associated  warehouses’  re- 
jiort  for  December  1  puts  the  fimount  in 
•storage  at  14.(i7(),(K)()  lbs.  less  than  a 
year  ago.  A  few  carlo.ads  of  butter  have 


The 
at  the 


arrived  here  from  California.  It 
ported  that  a  three  months’  te.st 
ter  sub.sistutes  is  being  made  in 
State  institutions  there. 

is  re- 
of  but- 
several 

Creamery,  fancy  lb... 

70 

68 

59 

Good  to  Ghoice  .... 

Lower  Grades . 

City  made . 

Hacking  Stock . 

Process  . 

42 

CIIEE,SE, 

Whole  Milk,  fancy 

.  37 

36 

34 

Good  to  choice . 

Lower  gnides . 

Skims,  best . 

F:ilrtogooil  . 

% 

24 

WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

Cook  &  Porter.  Mass . 

K.  Terry  Smith.  Conn . . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Homer  P.  Demlng,  Conn . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.  J  . 

Pleasantville  Farms.  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  II.  1 . 

Natick  Farm,  11.  1 . 

Pineorest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  10.  Jansen.  Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  11 . 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Harvey  A.  Drew,  N.  J . 

F,  W.  Cumpstone,  Conn . 

BLACK  RHINELANDERS 

A,  Schwarz,  Cal . 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 


10 

8 


II 

1 

0 

0 

4 

30 

15 

15 

18 

24 


27 

38 

11 


23 

1 

U 

0 

7 

148 

39 

52 

73 

94 

12 

28 


ECGS. 

Business  is  decidedly  slow,  with 
little  going  on  at  the  top  prices  noted 
White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy  .. 

Medium  to  good . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

Common  to  good . ] 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors 
Lower  grades . 


very 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Bulls  . 
Cows  . 
Cal  ves. 


prime  veal,  100  lbs. 


Sheep.  100  lbs  . 


DKESSKO  .MEATS. 

Calves,  choice . . . . 

Common  to  good . 

Pigs . _ 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  . 


.  92 

<a 

95 

80 

<A 

90 

80 

82 

70 

& 

75 

.  91 

93 

70 

& 

75 

48 

& 

65 

42 

& 

58 

13  00 

m 

7  00 

6  00 

&11  00 

4  00 

9  60 

15  00 

(8(2 

1  00 

8  0(1 

««12  00 

00 

6  00 

("8(10  00 

14  00 

I'd  15  75 

27 

28 

23 

26 

23 

(» 

26 

10  00 

^14  00 

LI\E  POI’LTIIY. 


Blue  Andalusian  Club  of  A  iiier(cu,N.  V. 

OREGONS 

0 

1 

Ueceiiits  are  fairly  l.-irge,  with  fowls 
in  good  demand.  Sales  iire  rejiorted  at: 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallls.Ore _ 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

4 

58 

Fowls,  12.4  to  40e ;  chickens.  24  to  2(Jc ; 
roosters,  2()c  ;  diickw.  2S  to  43o ;  geese,  2(j 

A.  H.  Penny,  N,  Y . 

Itobt.  C,  Ogle,  N.Y . 

0 

0 

lo  29c;  pigeons,  40  to  45c. 

8 

71 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn . 

29 

101 

DRE.SSEl)  POULTRY. 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass . 

Edward  T.  Tonissen.  N.  Y . 

15 

18 

liiisine.'^s  is  very  dull  and  all  but  choice 

32 

98 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  1 . 
Klrkup  Bros,  N.  Y . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Kxmore  F'arms.  Pa . 

James  O  LeFevre,  N.  Y^ . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Win.  L.  Gilbert  Home, Conn _ 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Sunny  Crest  Corporation,  N.  Y. 

L.  K.  Ingoldsby,  N.  Y . 

B.  S.  Ells,  N.  J . . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  B.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Bock  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

Westwood  Farm,  N.  Y . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J  . 

Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

R.  Lindsey  Ireland.  Ky . 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Y ards, Conn . 

J.  Prank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

J  W  Welch,  Neb . 

M.  T.  Lindsay.  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thuesen,  Conn . 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa . 

Bert  Horsfall,  Quebec . 

Tarbeli  Farms,  N  V . 

Locust  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

D.  Tancred,  Wash . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Herbert  O.  Maxham.  R.  i . 

W.  B.  Kleft,  Ill . 

Eliwood  Newton,  Conn . 

C.  8  Green,  N.  J . 

Coleman  Miles,  Ill . 


Total. 


12 
19 

17 
23 

23 
21 
31 
25 

24 
8 

4(1 

28 

28 

16 

13 

4 

0 

28 

hi 

7 
lU 

18 
12 
30 
40 
20 

9 

12 

4 
9 

11 

19 

5 
13 
13 

6 
o 

32 

33 
5 
4 

13 

13 

10 

8 

1454 


57 
66 
82 
73 
85 
68 
144 
85 
59 
32 
151 
97 
51 
47 
68 
7 
5 
55 
99 
42 

63 
41 
67 

113 

128- 

38 

64 
27 

5 

46 

38 

72 

12 

35 

41 

6 
23 

169 

94 

13 

37 

37 

52 

52 

15 

5083 


goods,  .suitable  to 
on  a  lower  basis. 


hold  for  the  holiday, 


A  Satisfactory  Droppings  Board 


a  good  droppings 
I  want  to  get  one 
easily  and  cleaned 

B.  W.  C. 


C’onld  yon  describe 
hoard  for  a  honhou.se? 
that  can  be  taken  out 
every  day. 

Virginia. 

The  most  satisfactory  droppings  board 
that  I  have  ever  used  is  the  concrete  floor 
beneath  the  perches,  with  a  wide  board 
set  on  edge  in  front  of  them  to  keep  the 
litter  from  being  scratched  into  the  drop¬ 
pings.  This  “board”  harbors  no  mites  in 
its  cracks,  and  is  readily  cleaned  at  con¬ 
venient  intervals  with  a  shovel.  If  one 
desires  a  real  droppings  platform,  liow- 
<‘ver,  it  should  be  made  from  smooth  lum¬ 
ber  and  iireferably  in  sections  so  that  it 
can  readily  bo  removed  for  cleaning.  The 
cracks  in  and  about  droppings  boards  are 
breeding  jilaces  for  mit.es  and  necessitate 
fr(‘(|uent  attention  on  the  part  of  the  care¬ 
taker  ;  con.sequently  it  is  well  to  dispense 
with  them  unless  limited  floor  space  re¬ 
quires  their  use.  nr.  b.  n. 


Turkeys,  best . 

Medium  to  good . 

^  40 

Chickens  choice  broilers,  lb . 

Fair  to  Good . 

^  52 

8'owls . 

Roosters . 

Ducks . 

Sqiiahs.  do* . 

Rabbits,  pair . 

BEANS. 

Marrow.  lUO  lbs . . . 

Pea . 

Medium  ..  . 

California,  small  white,  . 

Bed  Kidney . 

Lima,  California . 

..  9  00 
..  9  00 

..  9  25 

&10  60 
(910  .50 
(910  75 
(911  00 

FRUITS. 

Apples— Haldwin.  bbl . 

York  Imperial  . 

Hon  Davis . 

W  7  50 

King  . 

Russet . 

Hubbardston . 

Spy  . 

McIntosh  . 

Pears.  KiolTer.  bbl . 

Ccan berries,  bbl . 

nuts. 

Black  Walnuts,  bu . 

S  2  50 

Hickory  nuts,  bu . 

VEGETA DUES. 

Potatoes— L.  I  .  bbl . 

State,  18(1  lbs . 

.  4  75 

5  60 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 

Beets,  bbl . 

.  5  00 

(9  (i  0() 

Carrots,  bbl . 

1  .Ml 

Cabbage,  ton . 

liettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

.  1  00 
.  1  25 
.  1  .Ml 

3  50 

String  Beans  bu . 

Sbuash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 

Cauliflower,  bbl . . . 

.  2  (HI 

i9  1  50 

Kgg  Plants,  bu . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

.  2  00 

(a  4  50 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 

1  50 

(a  2  66 

Salsify.  100  bunches . . 

.  5  00 

1  9.S 

^  'S  00 

8  00 

Kale,  bbl . 

Chicory,  bbl . 

HAT  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Ttiuothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 

No.  2 . 

®37  00 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed . . 

Straw,  Rye . 

.27  00 
.  24  00 
.17  00 

(935  00 
(930  00 
(932  00 
(918  00 

PILLING 


POND’S 

TOOLS 


GRAIN. 

Following  are  the  Government  prices 
on  No.  2  red  wheat  at  various  markets  : 
New  York,  !?2.‘17i^  ;  Chicago,  .$2.2.4  ;  St. 
I>ouis,  $2.21.  No.  4  Yellow  corn  at  New 
York.  $1.59;  Chicago,  $1.4(1.  Oats,  No. 
4  white.  New  York,  82c;  rye,  ,$1.7,5. 
Practically  no  sale  for  buckwheat  graiu 
here,  nominally  .$4.50  per  1(K)  lbs.  Pro¬ 
ducing  points  in  I’ennsylvania  and  New 
York  report  buckwheat  as  selling  from 
$4  to  $4  per  100  lbs.  Buckwheat  Hour 
at  New  Yovk  whob'snlos  around  .‘*0.50. 


Doable  the 
weight  and 
doable  the 
price  per  lb. 


Double  the  Weight 
FromtheSameFeed 

So  great  has  been  the  de¬ 
mand  for  these  practical, 
ready  -  to  -  use  caponlzing 
tools  that  most  dealers  exhausted 
their  stocks.  The  fact  that  the  Pilling 
factory  was  working  1  00%  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  orders  for  surgical  instru¬ 
ments  prevented  us  from  refilling 
their  shelves. 

But  next  Spring  we  shall  be  able  to 
supply  dealers  who  order  early.  Get 
your  order  in  now — any  poultryman  with 
Pilling  caponizing  tools  and  our  complete 
illustrated  instructions  can  make  each  dol¬ 
lar  s  worth  of  feed  produce  four  times  as 
many  dollars  as  with  roosters.  Capon 
Book  FREE. 

G.  P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

I  AM  America’s  I’ionecr  .Maker  of 

c-si.  I  o  I  ^  Caponizing  Tools 


Get  High-Priced 
Winter  Eggs 

COLLINS’  OAT  SPROUTER 

doubles  egg  yield,  cuts  feed  bill,  makes 
hens  healthy.  No  dirt,  no  trouble  ;  set 
beside  stove,  furnace  or  in  sunny  window. 

Popular  Size,  8  pans  --11x15  in.,  $4 
Backyard  Flock,  5  pans  -  11  x  15  in..  $3 
Big  Business,  8  pans  -  -  1 1  x  32  in.,  $7 
Wedeliver.West  of  Mil*,  add  50c.  West  of  Rockies  add  $1 

EXERCISER  aad  FEEDER 

saves  your  feed  and  time;  keeps  hens 
active.  Bird  and  rat  proof.  Simply  cut 
hole  in  worn-out  pail,  can,  box  or  bag, 
and  attach.  Only  50c.  ordered  with 
Sprouter.  Alone,  add  10c.  for  P.  P. 

Egg  Testers— Oil,  35c;  Electric,  4Sc  vUC 

GUARANTEE — Order  Sprouter, 

Feeder  and  Tester  now.  Use  l() 
days.  If  not  the  grandest  things  you've 
us^,  return.  I'll  refund  your  money. 

Dealers  &  Agents  Wanted.  Circulars  &■  electros  furnished 
W.  H.  COLUNS,  20  J.  Harrison  St.,  NEW  YORK 


%gSs! 

^6  Healthy'^ 

'Chicks  ! — 

[Feed  YOUR  poultry 

Maurer'S  "Kwality’^ 

Meat  Scrap 

^Used  at  New  ders^  Contestj 

.Ffee/i®i8  Farmers  Almanac, 


SURPRISING  INCUBATOR 

Bargain 

ONLY 

***6.95 

for  the 
famous 

Liberty 

Hatcher 

The  greatest  in¬ 
cubator  value  at 
any  price.  Built 
round  with  a  cen- 
trBlhcater;nocold 
corners  which 
mean  unhatched 
eggs.  Perfect  regulsti9n  of  heat, ventilation  and  moisture, 
roomy  chick  nursery,  visible  egg  chamber  easily  accessible, 
triple  wall,  water  jacketed  heat  flume,  sloping  egg  tray 
keeps  small  ends  of  eggs  always  down  ward— envies  chicks 
to  develop  more  perfectly.  Economical  to  oper- 
ate.  So  well-built  it  lasts  a  life-time.  Priceonly 
Order  from  this  advertisement.  Send  check,  money  or 
express  order,  we  ship  at  once,  f .  o.  b.  Quincy,  Ill.  For 
shipment  by  parcel  post  include  postage  for  21  lbs.  weight. 

ly  *SATfsFI*ED"aftor  30  DAYS’  TRIAL 

write  us  and  we  will  refund  all  money  you  have  paid.  Wo 
are  responsible.  In  business  in  Chicago  46  years.  Ask  your 
banker.  You  also  need  our  splendid  '"Liberty  Hover.”  70 
chick  capaclty.oil  heatcd.acif  rcirulatlnsf.Woiarhfl  14  Ib.  S4.50  f.o.b. 
Quincy.  Ill.  Forlarirer  Incubatora  write  today  for  apecTol  catalojr. 

B.  F.  Gnmp  Co.,  439  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


All 
^Steel 
Body 

GALVAN/ZEm 


PRODUCTS^POULTRY 


Cockerels 
Baby  Chicks 
Eggs 

""  Reds.  R.  P. 
Rocks,  W .  W  y  andottes. 
T  r  a  p  n  e  s  t  e  d  ,  farm 
range  heavy  laying 
stock  that  will  multi  ply 
your  poultry  protIts. 
Illustrated  folder  free. 
Write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F,  GIBSON 
Galen  Farius, 

Box  100  Clyde,  N,  Y. 


Ferris  WhiteLeghorns 

A  real  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnosted  17  years,  rec- 
oids  from  200  to  264  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
and  yearling  hens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  hatehing, 
and  day-old  chicks.  We  ship  C.  G.  1).  and  guarantee 
results.  Catalog  gives  prices;  desci  lbesstocU,  tolls  all 
about  our  farm  au<l  methods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now — it  is 
free.  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  935  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


I  Generous  Samples  of  > 
V'KWALITY”  Products,, 

WRITE  TO-OAV. 

MAURER  MANUFAaURlNG  CO. 

..Dept  365. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  JrousiS®’ 


s,  nuro-bred.vlg- 
:.  T<: 


,  _ _ _ Joins,  $10  and 

$12.  11  tins,  $0.  Toiilousti  KtitiUti.  oithei’  sex,  3B.  Katisfuc- 
tioil  giiariuUeed.  Order  NOW.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cohnclon,  K.  Y. 


ForSale-r””"^”' 


Y  <>  i:  .N  (/  Bronze  Turkeys  ^s^'" 

Toms,  81  0;  hens,  87.  C  G.  DOWKK,  Lupi,owvn,r,B.  N.Y. 


Turkeys  a 

Hock,  H  Wild  Toms  a 


I’PRi; ,  WILD  Tom,  over  yr.  1  Hal 
GaiWild  Tom,  overyr.  Large,  healthy 
and  liens.  Mr,.  JESSE  C.  LUKENS,  Odaril.Pi. 


For  Sale-8%“L"^  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys 

Toms,  85.  IIAKRT  L.  UnMANLS,  It.  D.  .\u.  1,  Coup.ratenn,  N.Y, 


Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Good,  big,  husky,  range-raised  birds,  with  pedigrees 
from  240  to  284.  We  liave  over  a  bundled  birds  to 
choose  from  and  will  make  you  a  good  selection. 
All  stock  sold  subject  to  customers  approval. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OF  HEAVY  LAYERS 

3,000  Ih'eedcrs  on  froo  Farm  Ufinjfti.  Now  Booking  orders 
for  I^aby  Chicks,  1019  delivery.  Get  your  orders  in  early 
for  March  ami  April  Delivery  lui  thA*re  will  be  a  (?reat 
shortaf^e  of  baby  chicks  for  1919.  200  choice  breeding^ 
cocks  and  cockerels  ®  $3  each  while  they  last.  Cir.  Free, 
EDGAR  IIKIRGH,  Koz  76,  IMeasuiit  Valley,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Well  grown,  handsome  birds.  200-284-egg  stock.  33  to 

SIO  each.  Mattituck  White  Leohom  Farm.  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


SUNNY  "EFFICIENT"  S.  C.  W. 
CREST  Bred  For  Business  LEGHORNS 

jPrico  list  pamphlet  with  barKains.  Ixargest  poultry  farm 
iu  State.  SUNaNY  CRKST  1‘OIILI'HY  FARM,  Kiwt  Aiiroro,  N.Y* 


45  S.  G.  WhifB 

FOREST  FAKIVI, 


Leghorn  Pullets  “‘a*’ ““ 

Kockaway.  N.  J. 


0.1 


siiok.hake:k'8  iii.pe;  hihiion  koukiion  hkd  tuiikkys 
Largest  display  1#16-1918  N.Y.  state  Fair.  TomK,$s-$IO 
Prize  Belgian  Hares  and  Guinea  Pigs.  Ft.  Plain,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS 

from  pi  ize-winning  stock.  Ixarice  frame— ffood  bone- 
beautiful  plumage.  MIbb  IDA  OilUHKLEY,  Draper,  YlrglnU 


Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 


from 

.  —  ,  _  prize 

stock.  Reply,  stamp.  Mri.  PEARL  CUDOEIACK,  Shi.t.l.l.i,  N.E. 


FORSALE -lIlKliGradcBOlTUItON  KKD  TURKEYS 
Turns,  $10.  Hens,  $«.  F.  M.  KERN,  8prlnKTlll«,  ludUn. 


F  (>  It 

8.\LE- 


Mammoth  BronzeTurkeys  t’.-.SM.T"-’' 


Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 


PKIZK  WINNEILS. 

0.  U.  Ka.YE,  RoiaU,  N.Y. 


ForSalo-Flemish  Giants  2"„‘:“ivLd: 


sc  each. 

ortluiid,  O. 


RoseComb  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels  i'u.ot!'Y*mTt 


RIltltON  STRAIN  Pedigreed  White  Wyandotte 

Have  made  Ilecord  at  Storrs.  Kggs  and  Chicks  for  sale. 
Send  for  circular.  41.  O.  KNIGHT.  Urldgeton,  R.  I. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  ?tockT' 

with  records.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalu. 


els  for  sale  from 
m  ported  direct 

Apalucliln,  New  Y'ork 


Jght  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
Wyandottes^-  "• 


W 


8:  IT  n 


Drown  TjCizhoriiM  GoClCOrOlS  CThfcUs 
CatnloK  free.  RIVEROALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  IBS.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


ForSale-WyckoH  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Cockerels  direct.  J.M.  CASK,  Gllbua,  New  York 

50 1’iYy'S  White  Leghorn  Pullets '‘n.TJeeli 

stock.  Also  Ilf  teen  cockerels.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  Nulliy,  N.  J. 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels  $",®’Jo’!‘*5nTy®°few"^^^^^^ 

K.  H.  MONTGOMERY,  Warreaton,  Virginia 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Iso^  light  and  dark.  Also  Parks’  heavy-laying  strain 
Slid  Parks’  heavy-laying  strain  crossed  with  Thompson’s 
for  utility.  Choice  trios  from  the  above  strains.  Price 
ranging  from  $io  to  $20.  Pens  $18  to  836.  Single 
ccKkerel,  83.60  to  $1 6.  All  birds  Hhlp{>ed  on  approval 
-  Sergeantftvillet  N* 

ForSale-Flemish  Giant  Hares 


3  months  old,  of  good  breeding. 
A.  H.  Heck, 


Stamp  for  reply. 

Eden.  N.  Y. 


C 


DOGS 


Airedales  and  Collies  ®  J 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list.  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON.  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 


Collie  Pups 


Also  Guinea  Pigs 
Grove  City*  Pu 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page* 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 

Send  for  and  read  our  book  on  feeding  raw  bone.  Rich  In  protein  and  all  other 
egg  elements.  Get  twice  the  eggs,  more  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier 
broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits.  ’ 

MANN’S 


LATEST  MODEL 

BONE  CUTTER 


10  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 


No  money 
in  advance 


Makes  boneKJuttlng  simple,  easy,  rapid.  Try  it  and  see.  Open  hopper  auto- 
matlcfeed.  Cutsallbone  wltUadherlngraeatandgrlfrtle.  Never  cloirs  Don’t 

buyunUlyoutry.  Book  free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box  is.  Mlllord.  Mas.. 
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December  21,  1918 


ummmm 


CtF.  Milchcll  £.  SaiV 


/J. 


SnuKTnuKN  CATTut.  a'SO 
POLASD  CHINA  H0C5 

t*mi  tm*  Tm^tt  Ctm 

Ferragut,  iotb, 
September  17,  J916» 

lalley-llght  la  the  best  labor 
saving  device  the  farmer  could 
ever  purohsee. 

I  have  a  oar,  also  a  tractor,  and 
would  rather  go  without  car  and 
tractor  than  lalley-llght,  if  I 
had  to  dlapenso  with  any  of  the 
three. 

In  my  opinion,  Lalley-llght  8ur« 
paseea  automobile  or  tractor  for 
•11  around  labor  saving. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


It  has  become  an  increasing  practice 
of  many  subscribers  to  order  a  year’s 
subscription  to  'J'liE  Kukai  New-Yorker 
as  a  Christmas  remembrance  to  friends. 
This  year,  as  usual,  we  have  prepared 
an  appropriate  card  to  be  mailed  in  time 
to  reach  the  recipient  just  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  with  the  name  of  the  donor,  and  the 
assurances  of  his  or  her  remembrance  and 
good  wishes.  This  is  a  most  appropriate 
and  useful  holiday  present.  It  assures 
the  friend  of  your  remembrance  in  the 
season  of  cheer  and  good  will,  and  re¬ 
minds  him  or  her  every  week  of  the  year 
of  your  thought  of  the  recipient.  If  you 
want  to  get  the  cards  out  for  Christmas 
the  order  should  be  sent  now  promptly, 
but  they  will  be  sent  any  time  up  to  New 
Year’s. 

A  few  days  ago  it  was  announced  that 
Fred  II.  Cornell,  eon  of  I).  B.  Cornell  of 
Great  Barrington,  wanted  on  a  charge  of 
desertion  from  Camp  Devens  on  August 
IG  last,  had  been  located  in  Chicago. 
Now  comes  the  information  that  Cornell 
was  arrested  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  at 
Chicago,  where  it  was  alleged  that  he 
was  living  under  an  assumed  name.  A 
message  Tuesday  night  from  Chicago  to 
the  exemi)tion  board  at  Lee  stated  that 
Cornell  was  being  held  by  the  military 
authorities  at  Fort  Sheridan,  that  he  had 
been  impersonating  a  second  lieutenant, 
and  had  passed  worthless  checks.  The 
exemption  board  received  two  messages 
concerning  Cornell  on  Tuesday,  and  on 
Wednesday  word  was  received  by  the 
board  from  Camp  Devens  stating  that  a 
guard  had  been  sent  to  Fort  Sheridan 
to  bring  the  prisoner  to  Camp  Devens. — 
Berkshire  Courier. 

The  above  clipping  is  sent  us  with  this 
comment :  “Chip  of  the  old  block.”  It 
would  be  difficult  for  the  boy  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  any  high  ideals  or  sense  of  patriot¬ 
ism,  having  been  brought  up  in  the  envi¬ 
ronment  of  the  schemes  to  get  money  from 
farmers  which  his  father  has  developed 
for  the  past  dozen  years  or  more.  The 
example  of  the  father  plus  the  law  of 
heredity  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  the 
disgraceful  act  of  desertion  on  the  part 
of  the  son.  The  D.  B.  Cornell  Co.’s  real 
estate  schemes  have  frequently  been  ex¬ 
posed  in  this  department. 


We  repeat  that  the  only  real  tire  econ¬ 
omy  is  purchasing  the  standard  makes  of 
tires. 

I  enclose  you  a  communication  which 
I  lately  received  from  the  Great  Lakes 
Befining  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  These  have 
been  coming  periodically  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  I  think  they  are  fakes.  I  bit 
on  their  first  letter  about  two  years  ago, 
offering  a  bargain  in  auto  oil,  and  they 
sent  me  a  small  drum  of  inferior  oil,  as 
I  ‘-.upposed  they  would.  They  gave  the 
same  inducements  as  to  terms  which  they 
now  offer,  and  I  let  the  bill  run  for  nearly 
six  months.  About  every  month  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  notice  of  the  account  and  there 
was  always  a  further  discount  allowed  if 
I  would  pay  before  a  specified  time. 
Finally  the  bill  got  so  small  that  I  paid 
it  and  used  the  oil  for  machine  oil  to  get 
rid  of  it.  If  you  deem  it  advisable  this 
may  be  of  use  for  the  Publisher’s  Desk. 

New  York.  M.  T.  F. 

The  enclosed  letter  is  the  old  fake  rep¬ 
resenting  that  the  firm  has  some  oil  in 
storage  in  the  vicinity  of  iM.  T.  F.’s  loca¬ 
tion  and  to  save  return  transportation 
charges  will  make  a  special  price  for  it. 
This  scheme  has  been  exposed  in  these 
columns  many  times.  The  subscriber's 
letter  tells  the  story  of  the  quality  of  the 
goods  sold  by  this  concern.  It  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected  that  any  product 
sold  by  such  questionable  means  would 
prove  first  class. 

This  Summer  I  purchased  from  Gregory 
Brundage,  Salisbury  Mills,  N.  Y”.,  a  ram, 
which  I  was  not  satisfied  with.  I  enclose 
a  copy  of  his  letter  to  me,  offering  to  re¬ 
fund  .$10.  I  wrote  him  on  Aug.  .^0  and 
on  Sept.  23  that  the  refund  of  .$10  would 
be  all  right,  but  he  has  ignored  both  let¬ 
ters.  I  am  unable  to  find  out  whether 
advertisement  was  in  The  Rural  New- 
Y'orker  or  some  other  paper.  Can  you 
collect  this  $10?  e.  s.  ii. 

I’ennsylvania. 

This  subscriber  did  not  see  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  Gi’egory  Brundage  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  The  Rural  Neav-Yorker,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  found  him  unreliable  in 
other  transactions,  and  his  advertising 
when  proffered  has  been  refused.  We  are 
unable  to  collect  the  $10  adjustment, 
Avhich  is  api)areutly  due  E.  S.  IT.,  with¬ 
out  resorting  to  legal  proceedings,  which 
the  amount  involved  would  not  warrant. 
The  unsatisfactory  transaction  of  this 
subscriber  may  save  some  others  from  a 
similiar  experience. 


Helping  To  Make  Up 

War  has  taught  thousands  of 
farmers  that  Lalley-Light  is  a 
labor-saving  necessity  of  utmost 
value;  and  that  after  the  war  the 
need  for  it  will  be  even  greater. 

The  world  looked  to  American 
farmers  to  feed  it  while  it  battled; 
and  must  look  to  us  for  food  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

Inexhaustible  Lalley  electric  light 
and  power  are  taking  the  place  of 
those  who  have  not  yet  returned — 

Lalley  Electro-Lighting 


The  Farm’s  Man-Power 

saving  the  work  of  farm  hands — 
saving  women’s  work  — lengthen¬ 
ing  days  that  are  all  too  short, 
and  helping  men  do  more. 

Lalley-Light  actually  pays  for  it¬ 
self  in  the  first  year  or  so — as 
shown  by  eight  years  of  every-day 
farm  experience. 

Right  now  is  the  best  time  to  see 
the  nearest  Lalley-Light  dealer;  or 
write  us  today  for  literature. 

777  Bellevue  Avenu* 
^corporation,  Detroit,  Michigan 


DISTRIBUTORS ; 

RobcrUon-Cataract  Electric  Company,  147  Mohawk  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Abeles  Lalley-Light  Corporation,  19  West  62nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LALLEYaLIGHT 

The  Electric  Light  And  Power  For  Every  Farm  , 


I  wtuild  like  you  to  help  me,  or  give  me 
some  advice  on  .some  ti)'<“s  that  I  ordered 
from  Broadway  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc., 
1777  Broadway,  New  York,  October  lU) ; 
seut  for  two  .S0x3^  tires,  one  30x8^/^ 
tube,  amount  $24.41.  I  received  two  old 
shoes  that  were  rim  cut  and  blown  out ; 
they  were  all  patched  up.  The  tube  was 
30x3  instead  of  3V2;  the  half  was  put  on 
with  different  colored  ink,  Avbich  shoAvs 
fraud  on  their  part;  also  they  promised 
to  pay  express,  which  I  had  to  pay.  One 
tire  cominencod  to  break  out  on  rim  cut 
before  I  had  55  lbs.  air  in  it.  The  other 
one  blew  out  after  running  four  miles, 
spoiling  a  good  tube  for  me.  Iwrote  them 
about  the  poor  junk  they  seut  me.  They 
sent  word  they  were  surprised  to  note 
what  I  said  about  tires  shipped  me,  ask¬ 
ing  tires  to  be  seut  back  with  express  pre¬ 
paid,  which  I  did.  November  20  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  them  stating  they 
Avould  make  a  shipment  of  one  of  their 
selected  casings  direct  from  the  f.actory 
oil  receipt  of  my  check  for  half  price. 
Their  guaranteed  4,000  miles  or  another 
tire  for  half  price.  I  Avrote  them  I  Avould 
not  send  them  any  more  money  until  they 
made  good  with  me.  I  have  not  heard 
anything  from  them  since.  c.  A.  F. 

Connecticut. 

The  Broadway  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
referred  to  is  among  the  class  of  tire  deal¬ 
ers  that  Ave  have  frequently  I'eferred  to  as 
“tire  gyps,”  The  word  “gyp”  was  first 
applied  to  the  horse  dealers  in  Ncav  Yotk 
City  who  made  a  practice  of  taking  brok¬ 
en-down,  lame  or  wind-broken  horses  and 
doctoring  them  up  so  that  they  would  go 
sound  just  long  enough  to  sell  them  to 
some  innocent  purchaser,  Avho  Avas  not 
familiar  with  the  tricks  of  the  trade. 
These  horses  ahvays  went  “bad”  before 
the  purchaser  got  them  home,  but  the 
money  paid  for  them  Avas  gone.  There 
are  hundreds  of  these  tire  concerns  in 
New  York  City  and  other  cities  that  are 
essentially  working  the  same  game  with 
automobile  tires  that  the  horse  “gyps” 
practiced  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
worthless  horses.  The  tire  “gyps”  haA'e 
the  advantage  of  selling  the  tires  by  mail, 
as  a  rule,  so  that  the  customer  does  not 
even  have  the  privilege  of  examining  the 
tires  until  be  has  parted  with  his  money. 
Once  more.  Ave  warn  our  people  not  to 
send  money  to  this  class  of  “gyp”  houses. 
Readers  can  identify  them  by  their  ex¬ 
travagant  claims  and  their  bargain  prices. 


I  have  been  reading  rnblisher's  Desk 
and  am  very  much  interested.  Can  yon 
he]])  me  collect  an  account  or  get  my  work 
returned?  I  sent  Mrs.  J.  E.  Howell,  40 
East  Htate  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  two  knot¬ 
ted  bedspreads  and  pillow  covers,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  21,  1917 ;  price  of  each,  .$23.  I 
have  Avritteu  her  sevei'al  times  asking  her 
to  return  them  to  me.  I  sent  her  an  exact 
photo  of  the  spreads  and  she  does  not  send 
them  back  or  ausAver  my  letters.  If  you 
can  collect  this  account  of  $46,  less  20  per 
cent  commission,  or  get  them  returned  to 
me.  I  Avould  appreciate  it  very  much. 

North  Carolina.  i.  c.  c. 

Other  readers  report  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  goods  sent  to 
Mrs.  Howell.  She  has  promised  to  send  a 
remittance,  hut  has  failed  to  keep  her 
promise,  and  the  correspondence  should  be 
sent  to  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
th(dr  investigation  and  action.  Such  busi¬ 
ness  should  not  be  tolerated. 

I  am  Avriting  you  to  see  if  you  can  help 
me  in  any  way  to  collect  for  three  crates 
of  eggs,  amount  $37.20,  that  I  shipped  to 
H.  D.  Swarts,  Scranton,  Pa.,  1014  Pitts- 
ton  Aa'c.  I  shipped  them  .Tune  4  and  7, 
1918,  and  he  has  failed  to  pay  for  them. 
I  enclose  a  circular  advertising  his  busi¬ 
ness.  F.  E.  A. 

Ncav  York. 

We  haA'e  taken  the  matter  of  this  claim 
up  Avith  the  consignee  and  on  September 
23  he  promised  to  make  settlement  with 
the  shipper,  but  up  to  this  time  he  has 
failed  to  do  so.  Egg  shippers  Avill  do  well 
to  make  a  note  of  Mr.  Swarts’  name  and 
address  as  consignee  to  be  avoided  when 
making  egg  shipments. 

I  shipi)ed  120  dozen  eggs  to  James 
Frankel,  744  Ea.st  181st  Street,  New 
York,  and  can  get  no  settlement.  Can 
you  collect  it?  Will  appreciate  the  help. 

Ncav  York.  av.  b.  a. 

This  shipper  is  obliged  to  credit  $50  to 
his  experience  account.  M  e  could  not 
get  any  attention  from  Frankel,  and  our 
attorney  is  ;insucce.ssful  in  his  attempt  to 
make  the  collection.  Keep  a  record  of 
this  name  and  make  no  shipments  to  him. 
It  is  safer  to  look  up  ratings  before  ship¬ 
ments  are  made. 


“I  AVA.VT  to  apply  for  a  position  as  an 
expert  amanuensis.”  “Well,  what’s  stop¬ 
ping  you?”  “How  do  you  spell  the  pes¬ 
ky  Avord?” — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


HESS 

FERTILIZERS 


Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 
% 

Send  for  Crop  Photograph  Book 
Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

S.  M.  HESS  &  BRO.,  Inc. 

4th  &  Chestnut  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AQRI.  CHCM.  CO. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers 

One  man  can  operate  any  size  I. 
I  X.  L.  evaiioi  ator.  Don’t  require 
*  water  in  Anishins^  up. 


Mak«s  b*at  srrup  with  least  ex- 

fienaa  and  fuel,  write  tor  cat*- 
ogvm  ami  state  nombai  of  treea 
you  tap. 

WAikftEN  EVAPGRATOR  WORKS  CO.. 


Warren,  Ohio 


16)  see  for  vourself  the  money  I 
I  save  you  on  any  fencing  you  nera.  WRITE 
today  for  my  big  new  FREE  Bargain  Fence  Book. 
Shows  150  styles.  Low  Factory  Pricet — Freight  Prepaid. 
Also  Gates,  Lawn  Fence,  Barb  Wire  at  bargain 
prices.  Sample  to  test  and  book  free,  postpaid. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO..  Dept.359  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  £ox»  coon,  skunk,  possum,  ground 
hog,  rabbit,  etc.,  place  in  animars 
burrow.  SOLD  UlKKOT  at  factory 
prices.  Write  for  Booklet.  Ajrents 
wanted.  Trop  M  fit.  Co. 

3116  W.  25th  Streei  CUVELAND.  OHIO 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard _ fl.OO 

Xbe  Fursery  Book.  Bailey .  1.60 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas....  2.60 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume . 2.60 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  S.OO 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh . l.BO 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bcalby  .  1.60 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  . 2.00 

Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . 12.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  . l.GO 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2. .60 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.76 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport . 2.60 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 


The  King  of  Horse  Blankets  for  30  years.  Extra  strong,  extra  warm  and 
extra  comfortable.  Lasts  for  years.  Large  and  heavy — 84  inches  by  90  inches. 
Look  for  the  5A  trademark  and  avoid  imitations.  Ask  your  local  dealer. 

AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  We  make  a  superior  line  ofSA  Motor  Robet 


ICE 


PLOWS 

TOOLS 


Plowg.  $1 4.85  up. 

WM.  H.  PRAY,  MFO. 

La  (jrniiKcvIlIe,  New  York 


100  Fine  White 

paid,  only  76c.  Sample  free.  4.  HOWIE.  Printer,  Bcehe,  VernenI 


MANY  BIG  BARGAINS 

All  sized  farms,  with  or  without  stock,  tools  and 
crops,  on  easy  terms.  Write  for  Perry’s  Bargain 
Sheet,  Perry  Farm  Agency,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchanire,  make  It  known  here. 
This  Kate  will  bo  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise- 
No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
aiid  Positions  Wanted  afimitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,^  jobbers  and  irencral  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Estats  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  fro  under  proper  hcadintrs  on  other  pasres, 
ae%d  and  N  irscry  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


DAIRY  MAX  on  up-to-dato  dairy,  about  200 
acres,  more  or  less,  on  south  side  Long  Island, 
near  station:  partially  stocked  with  cow.s.  horses 
chickens;  plenty  room  for  40  cows  and  lots  of 
room  for  horses,  chickens  and  pigs;  either  on 
shares  or  salary  and  interest  to  the  right  man 
y,-  2502,  110  West  40lh  Street,  New 

York  City. 


WANTED— Married  man  on  dairy  farm;  house 
and  usnah  privileges  furnislied:  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  practical  farmer  not  afraid  to  work- 
state  experience,  age,  salary  expected,  and  give 
reformioes.  ADVERTISER  4534.  care  Rural 


WANTED — An  experience!  gardener  to  take 
charge  of  gentleman’s  place  on  Long  Island; 
first-class  reference  required;  give  full  particu- 
lars  in  letter.  SINCLAIR  SMITH,  23  Jacob 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


SUPERINTENDENT  wants  position;  have  oper¬ 
ated  this  farm  for  eleven  years;  only  inter¬ 
ested  in  proposition  that  will  afford  salary  of 
$5,01)0  after  first  year;  can  furnish  several  re¬ 
liable  farm  assistants:  I  would  prefer  position 
near  Philadelphia  or  New  York;  can  give  best 
of  references.  .\ddress  ADVERTISER  4G10, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Married;  agr.  college  train¬ 
ing;  ten  years’  practical  experience;  executive 
ability;  hold  records  in  production;  commercial 
propositions  considered:  want  to  locate  near 
New  York  City.  Address  ADVERTISER  4G07, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FAR.M  SUPERINTENDENT— Open  for  engage¬ 
ment  now  or  later:  college  training  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience  In  all  branches  of  general  agri¬ 
culture.  purebred  stock.  A.  R.  O.  work,  certified 
milk,  gardening,  etc.;  small  family;  best  of  re¬ 
ferences:  only  first  class  position  considered.  If 
interested,  address  ADVERTISER  4G02,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  OR  SUPERINTENDENT — 
Young  man,  single.  American,  desires  perma¬ 
nent  position;  has  had  good  practical  experience 
in  general  farming  with  modern  machinery.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  115,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


SUPERINTENDENT  of  estate  or  large  farm; 

well  versed  in  the  care  and  management  of  a 
large  estate  or  dairy  farm:  college  etrucation 
and  twelve  years’  practical  experience;'  County 
Agricultural  Agent  in  U.  S.  D.  A.  at  the  present 
time;  salary,  $3,000,  with  the  usual  perquisites: 
Guernseys  preferred  :location.  N.  E.  States  or 
California.  ADVERTISER  2030,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  men  for  dairy  plant  an( 
farms;  milkers,  $G0  per  montli  with  hoard  ant: 
room;  barn  men,  .$55  per  month  with  board  and 
room;  farm  hands,  $50  to  $55  per  month  witl: 
board  and  room;  assistant  engineer  and  fireman, 
$G0  per  month  with  board  and  room.  COLUM. 
BIA  MILK  FARMS,  Juliiistowu,  N.  J. 


A  RELIARLE  married  man,  who  understands 
rare  and  feeding  small  herd,  good  teamster, 
•nd  willing,  can  have  good  position  on  200-acre 
farm.  Northern  Ohio:  references  required;  state 
particulars  and  wage.s  expected.  ADVERTISER 
4G28,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Men  and  women  attendants  in  c 
State  Institution  for  the  feeble-minded;  salar; 
$45  a  month  for  men  and  $30  for  women,  with 
maintenance;  state  age  when  applying.  Annlj 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thlells,  N.  T. 


HERDSMAN  WANTf^D — Single,  who  is  a  good 
milker  and  butter-maker;  also  feeder,  and  un¬ 
derstands  mixing  balanced  rations  and  who  has 
had  good  experience  in  A.  R.  work  with  Gnern- 
spys;  good  wages  and  a  good  home  and  a  fine 
chance  for  advancement  to  a  good  man;  give  all 
particulars  in  first  letter.  Address  WALTER 
JAUNCEY,  Supt.,  Green  Meadow  Farm,  Wil- 
llamstown.  Mass. 


WANTED — A  married  man  for  general  farming; 

must  be  sober  and  industrious  and  thoroughly 
understand  all  kinds  of  sutside  work;  excellent 
wages,  including  house  with  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  etc.,  to  the  right  man;  please  state 
wages  desired  and  send  reference's  in  first  letter. 
F.  E.  OSBORNE,  P.  O.  Box  4.  Derby,  Conn. 


AMBITIOUS,  reliable,  sober  yo»ng  man,  agri¬ 
cultural  college  graduate,  of  good  family  and 
habits:  single:  perfect  health;  .strong;  well 
kuilt;  not  afraid  of  work;  practical  experience 
In  farm  and  stock  work;  desires  position  as 
uianager  sr  assistant,  where  ability,  energy  and 
devotion  to  work  mav  be  appreciated:  l)pst  of 
reference.  H.  H.  SCHULTE,  Jr.,  29  Stratford 
Place,  Newark,  N,  J. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  of  large 
up-to-date  stock  farm,  by  April  Ist,  1919; 
American;  unmarried:  2G:  farm-reared:  Cornell 
Agricultural  College  graduate;  employed  how  as 
superintendent  of  500-aere  estate,  keeping  80 
heail'  of  cattle;  excellent  references;  prefer 
southeastern  New  York;  only  first-class  position 
considered.  ADVERTISER  4G31,  care  of  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  dairyman  and  breeder  of  Guern¬ 
sey  rattle  will  be  free  to  accept  position  as 
manager  of  f.arm  or  estate  about  January  15th: 
age  33:  am  flying  otfieer,  waiting  discharge  from 
the  army:  will  give  best  of  names  for  reference. 
Address  AD^'ERTISER  4G35,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOT'NG  MAN,  1,8.  wishes  position  on  a  farm;  8 
years’  exi)erienee;  wages.  $.30  and  board. 
ADVERT'LSER  4G34,  care.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POIT.J’RYMAN — Experienced,  single;  under¬ 

stands  incubation,  brooding  and  feeding,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  up-to-date  poultry  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4G3G,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

« -  - 

PGULTRY.MAN,  single,  open  for  steady  position ; 

thoroughly  exi)erienced  producing  exhibition 
birds  and  Winter  laying,  utility  stock:  successful 
with  Mammoth  incubators  and  brooder  houses. 
•IDVER'I'ISER  4G32,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAN'I’ED — A  young  man  on  large  truck  and 
grain  farm  of  1,500  acres  in  N.  W.  Ohio:  must 
have  some  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  garden 
products;  able  to  keep  farm  accounts:  must  be  a 
good  ix'iiniiin  and  tyiiisi  and  act  as  assistant  to 
the  general  manager:  a  fine  oi)pori unity  for  young 
man  to  learn  intensive  farming.  Reiiiv  to 
FRANK  BRUNTON,  Box  393,  Bouo,  Ohio.' 


RELIABLE  married  man  for  general  farm  work: 

good  milker:  teamster;  house  rent,  firewood, 
milk  furnished;  state  particulars  first  letter. 
OLIVER  TULLER,  West  Sinisl)ury,  Conn. 


POUL'rRYMAN  WAN'l’E!) — For  large  cominenial 
pl.'Uit  in  Dutchess  Co.:  Hull  incubator,  12,000 
egg  capacity:  single  man  preferred:  this  is 
strictly  a  commercial  proposition  and  wi'  want  a 
man  who  ha.s  had  experience  along  these  lines: 
state  wages  exi)ected  and  exi)prience.  I. IMF 
RIDGE  FARM,  Pougluiung.  N.  Y. 


WAN'J’ED — Dairyman  to  take  charge  of  bottling 
plant  certilied  dairy,  000  (ps.  daily;  Rlilwaukee 
filler  and  capper,  turbine  bottle  washer,  steam 
boiler,  lanntlry  machine  and  refrigerator;  kwp 
record  of  milk  shipments;  must  be  single, 
steady:  no  cigarettes  or  booze:  state  wages,  ex¬ 
perience  and  references  by  letter;  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  steady  man;  iip-to-date  farm  and 
equipment.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  herdsman  for  purebred 
Holstelns  who  has  some  extra  help  in  family: 
good  wages,  house  and  usual  privileges;  reference 
required:  prefer  man  who  has  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  In  A.  R.  O.  work.  M.  L.  JONES,  West- 
town,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  pleasant,  well  brought  up  country 
girl  about  18  or  20  years  old,  who  understands 
simple  cooking  and  neat  housekeeping,  to  assist 
In  small  country  home;  all  conveniences;  no  wash¬ 
ing  or  farm  work;  no  children;  small  family: 
pleasant  home:  good  treatment  and  pay  for  girl 
who  likes  home  work  and  wants  a  permanent 
place.  Address  ADVERTISER  4C2G,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  GOOD  domestic  housekeeper  and  cook,  'to  care 
for  a  small  cottage  in  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y. :  family  of  two  adults  and  two  youiig 
misses  of  12  and  17  years;  all  modern  eonven- 
ieneos  for  comfort:  reasonable  wages;  a  good 
home.  BOX  425.  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


WAN'I'ED — A  man  who  is  interested  in  good 
stock,  for  work  with  Berkshire  swine  and 
Guernsey  <'attle:  ex|)erience  unnecessary,  but 
npplicant  must  be  honest,  sober  and  willing; 
state  wages  desired,  references,  age,  etc..  In 
first  letter.  THORNLIEB.VNK  FARMS,  Glen 
Spey,  New  York. 


W.VN'I'ED — Working  farm  manager  desires  jiosi- 
tion  oil  iirivati'  estate  wiiere  sobriety,  honesty 
and  integrity  arc  uiiin'cciatcd;  have  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  agriculture,  iindinring  live  stock  and  ma¬ 
chinery;  only  first  class  |)Osition  considered;  mid¬ 
dle-age  American,  married,  no  children.  Address 
ADVER'TISEU  4(>41,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W  ’  A  r-oo.l  single  man  to  take  charge  of 

poultry  plant:  also  single  man  for  farm  work. 
GH.BERT  F.\RM,  O—irgctowii,  Coiiu. 


WAN'I'ED — ^I’osition  as  orchard  manager;  eight 
years’  experience  managing  and  owning  peach 
and  api)le  orchards  in  Virginia  and  two  in  Ore¬ 
gon:  college  graduate;  thirty-two  vears  old; 
prefer  position  in  Virginia.  C.  A.  GREEN,  Ivy 
Depot,  Va. 


W-tN'l'E!) — Position  as  caretaker  Or  manager  of 
country  estate,  by  first-class  farmer:  reliable; 
references.  F.  C.  CLOFGH.  Old  Bridge,  N.  J., 
care  of  California  Loading  Co. 


W.AN'l’ED — I’osition  as  f.arni  manager  on  good 
general  farm;  10  years’  extierience;  married; 
hon.se  with  improvements.  ADVERTISER  4G27, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HEHDSM.tN  or  manager  for  medium  size  stock 
farm;  Feh.  1;  exiierieneed  with  imrebred  cows 
anij  hogs;  also  sheep  and  chickens;  24;  singh*; 
reliable:  college  course;  Ix'st  references.  AVrito 
R.  A.  R..  Short  Course  Building,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 


F.VK.M  M.VXAGER  and  agricultural  engineer 
with  college  training  and  years  of  experience 
desires  position  on  first  class  jilacc;  exiicrt  dairy¬ 
man.  poullrynian  and  fruit  grower  with  a  record 
to  hack  me.  If  in  need  of  an  energetic  and  re¬ 
liable  man.  address  ADVERTISER  4G38,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

~  ^ — 

•M.VXAGER  desires  position:  a  practical  farmer: 

life's  experience;  three  years  in  present  posi¬ 
tion;  references.  Address  ADVER'l'LSER  4G3fl, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I’O.SI'I'ION  WAN'I’ED  by  an  active,  elderly  man 
as  working  caretaker,  wlio  understands  care 
and  feeding  of  all  thoroughbred  stock  and  poul¬ 
try:  agreeable  and  stictly  temperate:  open  for 
liosition  the  25th.  ADVERTISER  4G40,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DO  YOU  WANT  a  herdsman,  farm  foreman,  as¬ 
sistant  on  farm,  greentiouse  men.  tractor  men. 
or  farm  help?  We  have  young  men  trained  in 
oiir_  scliool.  competent  to  fill  tliese  positions  next 
Spring:  state  full  details,  Inclinriug  wages. 
REKNh.VRD  OS'I’ROLENK,  National  Farm 
School,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


COUPLE — Middle  aged;  childless:  German;  man 
experienced  in  all  work  on  gentleman’s  place, 
with  small  farm:  wisli  position  be  fine,  gentle 
family  of  adults;  wife  to  do  laundry  work; 
wages  $10<)  monthly;  cottage,  vegetables,  milk, 
barn  for  chickens:  state  full  particulars.  P.  O. 
LOCK  BOX  69.5,  Stratford,  Conn. 


SUPEHINTENDEN'I'  or  working  manager  seeks 
position  on  country  estate  or  farm;  has  the 
practical  life  experience  enabling  him  to  make 
good;  15  years  in  last  place.  M.  W..  Box  1G8, 
Matawan,  N.  J. 


FARM  JIANAGER — American;  married:  now 
open  for  position:  have  you  practical,  scienti¬ 
fic  management?  Are  you  producing  maximum 
results?  Write  for  particulars;  I  solicit  vour 
fullest  investigation.  ADVER'TISEU  4G24,  'care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN.VGER  or  herdsman  wishes  situation  on  geii- 
tleniau’s  country  estate;  first-class  man  with 
cattle;  understands  breeding,  feeding  and  raising 
calves;  also  fitting  and  showing;  marrie(r; 
Scotch;  two  children;  would  like  furnished  house; 
references :  interview.  ADVER'I’ISlOU  4590,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  LEASE — 50-acro  farm;  small  farm  house, 
barns,  etc.;  run  as  dairy  farm  for  years; 
nearby  market;  city  water  and  electric  power; 
one  hour  from  New  York  City.  P.  O.  BOX  1 
Prince  Bay,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — ^One  of  the  best  located  and  produc¬ 
ing  farms  in  Western  New  York;  thirty  miles 
from  Buffalo  on  State  automobile  road;  135 
acres;  price,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
acre.  Write  for  terms  and  particulars,  ADVER- 
'TISER  4585,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — G4-acre  dairy  farm,  68  miles  from 
New  York  City.  BOX  96,  Unionville,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


WHO  wants  EDWIN  BROWN’S  farm  at  Pine 
Bush,  N.  Y.  ?  Write  him. 


F.VR.M  FOR  SALE  in  Rhode  Island;  stock  and 
tools  included.  ADVEU'TISER  4597,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA  ANTED — A  farm,  5  to  10  acres,  with  10-room 
house,  within  50  miles  of  New  York  City,  and 
along  line  of  New  York  Central  or  New'A'ork. 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroads.  Address  M. 
'i'.  HA.VNA,  Kingsbridge  Terrace,  Bronx,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.' 


AVANTED — Farm  fully  equipped,  to  work  on 
shares,  by  a  first-class  American  farmer,  or 
foreman’s  position;  nothing  but  up-to-date  propo¬ 
sition  considered.  ADVER'l’ISEU  4629,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


F'OR  SALE  OR  TRADE  FOR  N.  Y.  CITY  PROP¬ 
ERTY — 180  acres  in  Berkshire  ilills;  100  acres 
level,  cultivated,  rest  iiasture  and  wood;  base¬ 
ment  barn  for  25  head,  silo,  etc.;  3  houses, 
steam  heated,  running  water  in  all  buildings: 
three-fourths  mile  from  trolley,  stores,  etc.; 
$3,000  cash,  balance  easy  terms.'  ADVERTISER 
4604,  care  Rural  New-A'orker. 


FOR  S.VLE — 100  acres:  large  eight- room  house; 

large  basement  barn  and  a  small  barn;  with 
H«ver-failing  spring;  fenced  and  cross  fenced; 
young  orchard,  326  troes;  old  orchard,  50;  all 
kinds  fruit  for  family  use:  2^'^  miles  to  market; 
high  .school;  two  miles  to  large  college.  Address 
OAVNEU,  Box  73,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 


COMMERCIAL  poultry  farm  for  sale  or  to  lea.se 
with  option  to  buy;  20  acres,  housing  capacity 
for  layers,  5,000;  incubator,  7,800:  brooder, 
8,400;  modern  in  all  details;  22  miles  from  New 
York.  L.  1.  COHN,  23  Commercial  St.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 0-acrc  country  homo,  building  in 
good  repair;  fine  well  water,  half  mile  from 
gooff  roads,  church,  school  and  store;  some  fruit. 
ULKICH  TRACHSEL,  AVest  Branch,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.ALE — 'I'ohacco  and  dairy  farm;  150  acres; 

gooff  buildings;  14-room  house:  water  to  house 
and  barns:  two  brooks;  wood  and  timber;  will 
sell  to  one  party  18  head  of  Holstein  cows. 
WILLIAM  BECKER,  South  Kent,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  poultry  farm,  in¬ 
cluding  stock,  grain,  etc.;  market  at  door; 
now  paying  profit.  Address  ADVERTISER 
4611,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  S.ALE — A  quantity  of  haled  dry  pea  vines; 

a  bright,  fine  quality;  excellent  for  store  sat- 
tle  and  horses;  price  $15  per  ton  f.  o'.  I).  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y.  H.  C.  HE.AIINGAVAY  &  CO.,  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y. 


AA'.AN'l'ED — Locust  Logs  and  Lnmlx'r.  C.  0. 

Galbraith  &  Son,  Inc.,  00  West  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.AI.E — Do  Laval  Cream  Power  Steam  Tur¬ 
bine  Separator;  1,250  lbs.  capacity:  complete 
with  boiler;  reason  for  selling  have  sold  stock: 
bargain  price  to  quick  buyer.  AAG-ite  RALPH 
D.  EARI.,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Portable  18  II.  P.  Gasoline  Badger 
Engine:  perfect  condition;  reason  for  selling, 
have  bought  tractor.  AVrite  RALPH  D.  EARL, 
Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.ALE — ^Colt  acetylene  light  plant;  never 
instnlh'd.  Reason  for  selling  at  a  hargaiu. 
ADA'EUTLSER  4605,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Carload  standard  apple  barrels;  a 
few  slightly  damaged,  hut  .serviceable;  70c, 
f.  o.  I),  cars.  H.aRhY  A’AIL,  New  Milford, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

APPLES!  APPLES!  APPLES!— For  choice  AVin- 
ter  apples  write  to  C.  J.  YODER,  Grantsville, 
Md. 


FOR  SALE — Avery  5-10  tractor;  1017  model; 

just  overlianled:  ready  for  work;  $800. 
HARRY  MAliCELLUS,  Kirkville,  N.  T. 


GRAPEFRUIT  and  oranges  for  Rural  New- 
Yorker  readers;  grapefruit,  $3;  oranges,  $3.50 
per  box.  F.  O.  B.  Stuart,  Fla.  L.  S.  GUBGORIB, 
Palm  City,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — ^Pe-'I'sai,  Celery  Uabbnge;  .50c  head; 

Haberlaudt  Soy  Beans,  15c  lb.  M.  V.  LAND- 
MANN,  Craubury,  N.  J. 


TO  LET  ON  SHARES  (halves),  April  1,  1919; 

first-class  dairy  farm  of  140  acres,  adjoining 
Grade  A  creamery:  will  keep  50-60  head  of 
stock:  only  men,  experienced,  who  can  show  re¬ 
sults,  need  apply.  HERMAN  F.  BERGER, 
New  Milford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — .A  farm  suitable  for  growing  apples, 
Iireferably  with  some  fruit  on  it;  acreage  of 
tillable  land  at  least'  100  acres;  location  prefer- 
.ably  Northeastern  Maryland.  Central  Western 
New  Jersey,  Southeastern  Pennsvlvania,  or  the 
Hudson  River  A  alley;  send  all  detailed  iiiforma- 
tiou,  with  photographs,  if  po.ssible,  in  first  let¬ 
ter:  state  price  and  terms.  ADA’ERTISER  4637, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUCKWHEAT  HONEY — Guaranteed  pure  honey; 

00  Ih.s..  23c  per  lb.;  10-11).  pails,  $2. .50;  5-lb. 
pails,  $1.40;  postage  or  express  paid  in  2d  zone. 
ELTON  LANE,  Trumaiisburg,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Extracted  buckwheat  and  clover; 

mixed;  also  pure  buckwheat  honey,  6()-lb.  cans 
t.  o.  b.  shipping  station,  $14;  lO-lb.  pails,  $2.50; 
5-lb,  pails,  $1.30;  12-lb.  cans,  $3,  or  $3.40  de¬ 
livered  in  2(1  zone:  $3. .50  in  3(1  zone;  105-11).  keg, 
$34.  R.VY  C.  AVILCOX,  R.  4.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WAN'I’ED — Carload  good  grade  cow  hay;  state 
price  per  ton  F.  O.  It.  FRANK  J.  MURPHY, 
Prospect  Hill  I’lacc,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


KilfAU)  NX 


FARM  FOR  SALE  to  close  estate:  240  acres 
fenced  for  sheep:  good  land:  good  large  house; 
good  horse  barn,  hoghouse  ami  henhouse:  two 
hay  barns  in  poor  repair:  1,000  sugar  maple 
trees;  standing  timber;  worth  more  than  asking 
price.  CL.VRE  GREGORY,  executor,  Mt.  A'ision, 


FOR  SALE — 180-acre  farm:  good,  large  build¬ 
ings;  60  aeres  heavy  timlx'r;  1.57-acre  farm 
joining;  new  barn,  good  house:  all  fenced  and 
stocked  with  sheep;  also  1-3  interest  in  large 
sheep  ranch;  change  of  climate  desired.  CLARE 
GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision.  N.  Y. 


120-.\CRE  F.ARM;  large  orchard;  all  kind.s  of 
fruit;  never-failing  water:  elevation  for  three 
building  lots  1,200  feet  above  sea  level;  12- 
room  house;  good  schools  near;  three  good  mar¬ 
ketable  villages;  write  for  more  information. 
ADA'ERTISBll  4633,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.AN'I'  to  rent  a  farm  of  one  Iiniid'red  aen's  or 
more  tillable  land.  B.  WEIGHTMAN,  Hope- 
well,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — I.lght  drop  meat  wagon,  .$35;  milk 
delivery  wagon,  $30;  horse,  $30;  bottles,  etc. 
W.  A'AN  LOA.N,  Hallstcud,  Penna. 


RIPLEY  HOT  AVATKR  HEATER,  No.  20,  regu¬ 
lator.  and  250  feet  of  1  *,4  and  l*4-incli  piping; 
used  one  season  for  chick  brooder;  would  make 
excellent  heating  system  for  a  residence:  price 
$00  complete.  R.  AV.  AVAGNER,  Box  2'22-N, 
East  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


RO-SAN  INDOOR  CHEMICAL  TOILET,  used 
three  weeks  last  AV'inter  when  plumbing  froze; 
like  new:  with  vent  pipe  and  cliemical,  cost  $22, 
sell  for  half.  I.lne  shaft  10  feet  long  with  two 
hangers  coinplete,  .$9.50.  18  sheets  new  expanded 

metal  lathing,  ISxihi,  for  stucco  or  reinforcing, 
$5  for  lot.  Three  barrel,  round  end,  4x2x2. 
heavy  galvaniz('d  attic  tank  and  cover,  good  ns 
neiy,  .$4  .50.  New  pitcher  pump,  3-inch  brass 
cylinder,  $3.  I'sed  two-eylimler  all  brass  force 
atid'  lift  pump,  $5.  Brund  m^w  acetylene  two- 
burner  gas  stove  and  portable  oveti,  $6.  New 
(•radio  typo,  $15  doitble  rear  34x4  tire  currier, 
$4.50.  Spark  plug  tire  pump,  lit  any  car.  never 
used,  with  hose  and  gitage,  .$4.  (Jood  farm  truck, 
1  ton,  good  tires,  .$275.  Box  1,  Larchmont,  N.  Y, 


If  BUU  BRAND  DAIRY  RATION 
doeSiiT'i  make  ^oodtwe  ■will. 

Pfov®  that  “BULL  BRAND”  gives  a  maximum  quantity 
or  milk  of  highest  quality  by  feeding  three  or  more  cows 
on  it  according  to  directions.  If  the  results  do  not  satisfy 
you  in  every  way  your  dealer  will  refund  your  money. 

A  Clean  Honest  Feed 

We  are  not  millers— “BULL  BRAND”  is  not  a  by¬ 
product  of  mill  sweepings.  We  buy  the  best  feeding 
stuffs  in  the  open  market,  then  compound  the  most 
scientific  ration  possible.  It  is  made  from  such  nutritious  materials  as 
dried  brewers  grains,  old  process  oil  meal,  corn  gluten  feed,  cocoanut  meal, 
barley  middlings,  wheat  bran  and  wheat  middlings.  Contains  over  24-% 
Protein,  6%  fat  and  only  12%  fibre. 

A  Feed  You  Can  Get  All  Winter 

Every  reader  of  the  “Rural  New-Yorker”  can  get  “BULL.  BRAND” 
DAIRY  RATION  promptly  all  winter  owing  to  our  ideal  shipping  location,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y.,  which  means  no  congested  terminals  and  no  embargos 
which  Western  shippers  are  up  against.  Start  now  to  feed  "BULL 
BRAND"  and  stick  to  it,  if  you  want  an  uninterrupted  maximum 
now  of  milk  dll  winter*  If  your  dealer  is  unable  to  supply 
you,  u;rfre  us. 

Maritime  Trading  Corporation,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

8Y  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years*  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
oy  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factorv  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  ValU" 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me,  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WIIX  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  Honse  in  America— Betab.  1843. 

0.  W.  Ingerso!!,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


SAW  WOOD 
NOW 


WOOD  IS  SCARCE 
AnrSI2ES  AND  PRICES  HIGH 

LOW  PRICES 

More  for  your  money  at  Horae.  A  better  bmit  and 
oior.  durable  engine.  Shipment  from  stock  in  New 
York  City.  Repairs  from  stock  In  New  York  (^ity. 
In  these  days  of  slow  freight,  buy  wliere  you  get 
.luick  service.  We  make  saw  mitllts  or  engines  aim 
ieparate  saw  licnches  or  engines  only.  They  use  both 
jasollne  and  kerosene.  Wood  now  brings  high  prices 
and  Quick  purchasers.  Oct  catalog  telling  you  aliout 
3ur  engines.  It’s  free.  Quick  action  saves  you  money. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
>02  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
lur  good,  will  coal  you  lea.  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
Information.  It  tells  how  to  take  o(E 
and  care  for  hides  ;  how  and  when  wo 
pay  the  freight  both  ways ;  about  our 
tale  dyeing  process  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins ;  about  tlio 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an¬ 
other  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  garments, 
with  prices  ;  also  lur  garments  remod¬ 
eled  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  either  book  by  sending 
your  correct  address  naming  which,  or 
soth  books  if  you  need  bottn  Address 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Comp: 
671  Lyell  Avel,  Rochester,  N. 


any, 

Y./ 


GRIMM’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 

wlilcli  Clarines  the  llQuld,  produces  QUALITY.^  «  Jf 

rrfc”e^yor1'URE  MkpiJS  PRODUCTS  ar.hiahe^ 


G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


her.  The  supply  is  ex* 
hsuatod^tho  demand 
I,  Incraaalnir  rapidly. 
Our  COMPLETEI.Y 
equipped  EVAP. 
ORATOR  will  pro. 
due  the  b«st  quality 
of  MAPI,E  SYRUP. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Ask  lor  catalog 
"B”  and  stale 
number  ot  trees 
you  tap. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


SAVES  MONEY  AND  BACKACHE 


^  POCKET  KNIFE.  ONE  MAN  with  the 
sawing  MACHINE  saws  down  trees — sawsaay 
Kind  of  timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  tnoro 
timber  with  itthan  two  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it  ussier. 
Send  for  free  Illustrated  catalog  No^D  68  .  ehowlng  Low  Price 
ind  latest  improvements.  In  use  30  years.  First  order  gets  agency. 

•olding  Sawing  Machina  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St,  Chicago.  IN. 


WELL 


WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  T. 


Send  for 
Catelo] 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

_  Cat&loR  llluitrat«d  in  oolort  frc«t 

'Electric  Wheel  Co.,  4&lin  SI., Quincy, Ilk 


Roofing  Prices  Smashed 

Mill  Ends  »1.36  for  100  so.  ft. 
Paint  $1.42  gallon.  Wall 
Board  2!ijC.  SQ.  ft.  Free 
Samples  and  Pries  List. 
Write  to-duy. 


KING  ROOFING  CO.,  107  W.  3rd.  CincinnaU,  Ohio 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — By  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Ely . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens — By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

By  M.  O.  Wright  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physiology — By  Duggan  ,  .  1.60 

For  tale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 


Because  It’s  Worth  More! 

The  United  States  Disc  Separator 
is  first  of  all  a  GOOD  separator. 

To  retain  dominating  quality  has. 
always  been  the  first  thought  of  the 
makers  of  the  “United  States.’'  Quan¬ 
tity  considerations  are  secondary. 

The  Disc-type  “United  States,” 
before  a  great  jury  of  dairy  farmers, 
has  been  honored  by  receiving  their 
unqualified  stamp  of  approval. 

The  new.  United  States  Disc 
Separator  is  a  good  separator,  highly 
refined.  Within  eighteen  months 
patents  have  been  issued  on  seven 
exclusive  efficiency  features. 

It  is  easier  to  investigate  than  to 
regret;  see  the  “United  States”  dealer 
and  have  him  explain. 

Features  That  Make  the 
^‘United  States^^  an  All-round 
Better  Separator 

Sturdy  one-piece  frame  construction. 

Discs  interchangeable  and  easily  cleaned. 

So  perfect  mechanically  that  weight  of 
crank  starts  it. 
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VjDlSC  S  EFARATORy 


W'ri’fe  today  for  full  descriptive 
literature;  u)e*ll  mail  it  promptly 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co., 


CHICAGO 


BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


The  Milwaukee  Air  Power  Water  System  supplies  fresh  water  to  any  part  of  house,  barn  or 
yard.  Just  turn  a  faucet.  Saves  all  carrying.  Requires  no  water  storage  tank.  Never  frecYes. 

The  Milwaukee  Electric  Light  System  is  another  modern  convenience  that  every  farm 
—  home  needs.  Let  us  tell  you  how  reasonably,  you  can  get  either 

water,  lights— or  both.  Only  one  engine  required.  Illustrated 
catalog  mailed  free.  1 

'  MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO.;  863  Third  Si.,  MUwaukee,  Wis. 


Duplex  FARM  Tool  Grinder 

Grinds  your  plow 
shares,  cultivatoB 
pjoints,  axes^ 
sickles,  knives 
and  all  tools. 
Edge  or  side  of  wheel 
can  be  used. 

No  Engine  too  small  for  it. 
Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Special  attachment  for 
grindingdiBcsfurnisbcd  free. 
Write  for  circular.  .  . 
Duplex  Mill &Mfg.Co.,  Box  420  ,  Springfield,  O. 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  the 
ibest  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hzurd  burned — everlasting.  You  don’t 
^  have  to  dig  ’em  up  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  W rite  for  prices. 
Sold  In  carload  lots.  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
NATCO  Silo,  NATCO  Corn  Crib.  NATCO  Building  Tile  and  NATCO 
Sewer  Pipe.  Send  for  the  new  editlo  lofourbook, ‘NatcoontheFarm”. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company,  1121  Fulian  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Trial 


Full  weight^ 

Galvanized^ 


In  country  or  city — for  farrn  buildings  or  resi- 


Tanks, 
for  Roof. 


able,  rust-resisting  galvanized  sheets  manufactured.  Actual 
tests  have  proved  the  superiority  of  this  material  for  ImoUn 
Oul  vorts.  etc.  Kf. Y8XONK  COPPEB  Stkel  Is  also  nnexcel  led 
ing  Tin.  hlates.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  helpw  regular  b^ds. 

lead^  dealers.  Send  for  free  “Better  Building’*  booklet. 

AFRICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bide.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Grade  roads,  build  dykes,  levees  with 

Works  in  any  son.  Makes  V-shaped 
)  ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet 
deep.  All  steel.  Reversible.  Adjustable. 
Write  for  free  book  and  our  proposition. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Ine. 
Box  334  Owensboro,  Ky. 


The  Threshing  Problem 

C*  1  J  'Threihea  cowpeaa  and  soy  beam 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,  oats, 
hi*  vR  T  jyg  barley.  A  perfect  combina¬ 

tion  machine.  Nothing  like  It.  “The  machine  I 
have  been  looking  for  for  20  yean.”  W.  1*'.  Masaey. 
“It  will  meet  every  demand."  H.  A.  Morgan,  Di¬ 
rector  Tenn.  Bip.  Station.  Booklet  29  free. 

ROGER  PEA  tc  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 
Morristown,  Tenn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Woolen  Stocking  Hung  Up 

The  35-Cent  Dollar  in  Wool? 

HAVE  just  l>o(Mi  on  ii  little  shollI)illJ^  tour  witli 
Mr.s.  L..  and  diiiiii.t;  tlu'  oiicratioii  one  luirchase 
\va.s  made  that  set  me  tliiiikint:.  and.  •\vliotiier  it  he 
human  nature  or  a  somehow  acquii’*'*!  hahit,  it  jiro- 
vides  a  personal  proof  of  how  ea.^v  it  is  to  stand  hy 
while  friend  or  nei.ijhhor  is  ex]»erienciii2:  joy  or  sor- 
low.  pro.sperity  or  calamity,  only  to  have  the  knowl¬ 
edge  strike  us  on  the  hack,  so  to  speak,  from  which 
it  glances  or  rolls  off  liki*  an  Ajiril  shower 'from  the 
back  of  our  waddling  friend  of  the  barnyard.  But 
wbcii  the  ex'iierience  comes  home.  () !  Christmas  is 
nearing,  and  a  jiair  of  nice  home-kiiit  woolen  socks 
is  always  an  acceptable  gift  for  grandfather,  so 


(•noiigh  wool  (yarn)  is  purchased  for  that  puriio.^e. 
One  (piarter  pound,  and  the  price  is  ,$1.2.'>  Of  course, 
when  we  con.sider  father’s  comfort,  we  don’t  mind 
the’  oiie-twenty-tive.  but,  considering  the  fact  that 
right  here  on  my  desk  lies  a  hill  of  sale  for  some 
M'ool  of  this  year’s  shearing,  which  brought  (>7  cents 
per  pound,  and  lo,  the  "calamity”  has  come  home! 
Have  you  any  method  hy  which  you  can  ligure  out  a 
."5-cent  dollar  on  that  deal’/  I  asked  the  merchant 
how  much  per  iiouiid  for  wool,  and  he  replied  Jjtl.Tij. 

I  have  made  no  extensive  investigation  of  the  matter, 
but  will  venture  the  guess  that  more  coiiHuiiirrs  will 
buy  for  one  pair  of  socks,  one-fourth  pound,  than  will 
buy  hy  the  pound,  so  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  using 
per  pound  as  a  basis  for  tiguring. 

Now  I  have  sold  my  raw  material,  in  wool,  at  (>7 
cents  per  pound,  and  agree  with  our  merchant  friend 
when  he  said  "that’s  a  big  price  for  wool,”  and  have 


paid  $"*  per  pound  for  the  same  wool  (not  actually  I 
in  what’;'  'I'he  linished  jiroduct?  No,  not  yet.  hut 
only  for  wool  worked  up  into  condition  to  begin  the 
tiiiishod  product. 

Our  object  in  this  discussion  is  not  to  find  the  ex¬ 
tremes  in  prices  between  raw  material  and  linished 
product,  nor  do  we  try  to  trace  the  finest  fiber  of 
wool  to  be  linished  into  an  article  of  perhaps  lux¬ 
ury  ratlier  than  service  or  necessity,  but  to  u.se  an 
ordinary  case  in  eveiTday  practice.  The  wool  sold 
was  from  grade  and  purebred  Shropshires  in  fair 
condition,  and  the  fleeces  were,  I  think,  in  fair  aver¬ 
age  farm  condition. 

The  wool  bought  was  of  the  ordinary  .sort  and 
legularly  sold  for  the  making  of  ordinary  articles  of 
wear,  and  we  choose  the  very  useful  article,  men’s 


socks,  of  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jiairs  have 
been  made  in  our  American  homes  during  the  bust 
few  months.  Inquiry  of  some  of  the  best  knitters  in 
this  comniunity  brings  the  information  that  a  jiair 
of  socks  may  be  made  in  a  day  of  eight  hours,  and 
that  .$2  would  be  a  fair  price  to  be  paid  for  the  work. 
Certainly  $2  per  day  is  not  a  high  wage  for  skilled 
labor,  especially  under  present  conditions,  and  1  be¬ 
lieve  a  good  knitter  may  rightly  be  classed  as  a 
skilled  laborer. 

Now  then  to  that  .$5  per  pound  for  material  for 
four  pairs  of  socks.  Let  us  add  the  $2  iier  pair  for 
building  them,  and  we  have  $13  per  pound  for  the 
linished  article  in  wool.  Can  you  find  a  35-cont  dol¬ 
lar  there?  By  all  the  rules  in  my  old  Osgood’s 
Arithmetic.  I  can’t  fetch  it. 

It  may  not  be  orthodox  sentiment  to  say  that  there 
arc  some  tasks  on  the  farm  where  the  farmer,  espe¬ 


cially  if  he  is  Avorking  alone,  as  many  of  us  are  do¬ 
ing  now.  has  splendid  oiiportiinity  for  (hinking  out 
other  problems  than  (ho  one  immediately  in  liand, 
but  it’s  true  at  least  for  mo,  and  during  one  of  these 
tasks  a  picture  came  to  me  of  grandmothers  and 
spinning-wheels. 

Of  course  we  of  the  cliaracteristic  American  hustle 
are  not  likely  to  bring  back  the  spinning-wheel  into 
general  or  practical  u.se.  We  would  not  if  we  could 
bring  back  those  grandmothers,  but.  if  (hose  women, 
by  working  wi(h  hands  and  feet  in  co-oyieration  with 
(hose  Avheel.s.  could  take  a  home-grown  fleece  and 
furn  It  into  yarn  and  later  into  a  .sock  that  never 
was  known  under  any  sort  of  conditions  to  “wear  out 
in  thriH*  days."  cannot  some  hustling  Ainerican  or  for¬ 
eign  genius  produce,  if  he  has  not  already,  a  small 


but  practical  machine  for  hand  or  foot  or  light  motor 
power  and  suitable  for  home  use  that  will  moderui'/.e 
what  our  forebears  did  so  quaintly,  picture.squely  and 
patiently? 

But  here  again  comes  a  picture  from  modern  ex- 
iierience.  That  genius,  whoever  he  he.  must  be  :i 
broad-minded,  stout-hearted,  public-spirited  .soul,  or 
his  young  plant  will  probably  be  crushed  hy  the  iron 
heel  of  "big  business,”  or  if  allowed  to  grow  for 
awhile  the  hud  will  be  clipped  with  a  golden  prun¬ 
ing  shears  and  liunianity  will  be  little  benefited  by 
the  invention?  Why?  Because  $13.  minus  (57  cents, 
equals  “big  busine.ss.” 

It  requires  no  stretch  of  imagaination  to  see  that 
here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  .some  sort  of  adjust¬ 
ment  must  be  made.  .lust  how  or  where  I  am  not 
now  prepared  to  say,  but  it  seems  to  me  tlie  adjust¬ 
ment  must  be  made  dowu  on  the  second  half  of  the 
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;^iune  ?-ather  tlian  upon  the  first  lialf.  Wool  grow¬ 
ers’  organizations  properly  and  nnselfishly  condneted 
may  be  the  ultimate  means  of  making  this  and  many 
otlier  adjustments.  There  is  here  at  least  a  large 
.lield  for  usefulness  in  co-operation.  No  gerdns  has 
yet  successfully  imitated  or  substituted  the  wool 
fiber,  and  let  us  hope  none  will  exi»end  his  energies 
in  that  direction  Avhile  we  have  plenty  of  room  to 
produce  (the  genuine  article,  with  an  evident  will¬ 
ingness  on  the  part  of  people  generally  to  make  the 
liroduction  jirolitable.  k.  .t.  liekert. 

Westchester  (’o.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  reporter  visited  the  stores  in  Xew 
York  City  and  makes  this  report  regarding  ])rices  for 
wool  socks:  "lien’s  all-wool  knitted  socks  vary  from 
75  cents  to  ?1.75  and  higher.  Tho.se  at  75  cents  at 
special  sale  are  gray  army  socks  of  coarse  wool,  I 
think  machine  knitted.  There  are  nicer  socks  at 
^1.10  and  $1.2o ;  those  at  $1.((9  and  $1.75  are  fine, 
smooth  wool,  hand  knitted,  but  the  hand  knitted  go 
higlK'r.  u])  to  abi)ut  for  those  knitted  in  the  Shet¬ 
land  Islands,  dhe  amount  of  wool  in  socks  vai’ies 
from  four  to  eight  ounces.  With  a  fine  avooI  the 
jiair  can  be  made  from  four  ounces,  but  eight  ounces 
are  allowed  "for  heavy  army  socks.  Shetland  I.sland 
knitted  goods,  sold  by  a  few  .high-class  stores,  are 
made  from  wool  that  is  hand-spun  and  knitted  by 
the  women  there;  they  make  veils  and  garments  for 
babies  that  are  the  softest  and  finest  avooI  manufac¬ 
tured,  and  these  goods  are  retailed  at  high  prices.” 


for  a  .sand  and  gravel  than  for  a  limestone  soil.  In 
general,  however,  it  should  be  placed  at  100  feet  or 
more.  Since  no  one  knows  exactly  wdiat  underground 
water  channels  exist  in  any  given  locality,  no  definite 
rule  can  be  laid  down  and  it  is  best  to  err  on  the 
side  of  safety.  In  limestone  soils,  polluting  material 
is  often  carried  through  channels  in  that  rock  for 
many  miles;  in  gravels  and  clays,  as  well  as  rocks 
not  .so  subject  to  the  formation  of  underground  water 
courses  as  Is  limestone,  polluting  material  might  be 
filtered  safely  by  a  few  feet  of  soil.  In  the  absence 


of  definite  knowdedge  of  the  .subject,  however.  300 
feet  is  certainly  none  too  great  a  distance  to  pre¬ 


scribe  for  the  safet.v  zone  about  any  well. 


M.  B.  D. 


The  Walls  of  a  Well 

I  have  a  well  on  my  farm  from  which  water  is  pined 
to  pe  house  and  barn.  It  i.s  about  30  or  12  feet  deep 
laid  up  w’lth  a  loose  wall.  I  propose  to  enlarge  the 
excavation,  and  the  (piestion  conies  up  as  to  the*  cliar- 
acter  of  the  construction;  how  far  down  it  would  be 
well  to  run  a  solid  cement  wall  to  protect  all  the  land 
of  the  reservoir.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would 
be  well  to  carry  the  cement  wall  all  the  wav  to  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation  on  three  sides  of  w-eil  and  to 
build  a  loose  wall  on  the  upper  side.  This  is,  I  should 
suppose,  upon  the  assumption  that  the  vein  of  water 
would  eventually  come  in  from  the  upiier  side,  j.  s 

Massachusetts. 

'T^IIE  object  of  (he  curbing,  or  wall,  of  a  well  Is 
A  not  to  prevent  the  escape  of  water  from  the 
well,  but  simply  to  maintain  an  open  reservoir  in 
the  ground  into  Avhich  the  soil  water  will  .seep  and 
from  which  it  may  be  drawn  in  (piantity.  There  is 
a  varying  level  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground 
below  Avhich  the  .soil  is  always  saturated  with  water 
down  to  .some  impervious  stratum  of  clay  or  other 
material.  A  dug  well  is  simjily  a  chamber  dug  into 
this  saturated  layer  of  soil  into  which  chamber  the 
water  naturall.v  seep.s.  During  a  drought,  the  ground 
wafer  level  may  gradually  sink  until  it  drops  be¬ 
neath  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  the  well  then 
goes  dry  until  rains  again  raise  the  level  of  the 
ground  water  or  until  the  well  is  deepened  or  possi¬ 
bly  carried  through  a  stratum  of  clay  into  another 
saturated  layer  of  soil  beneath  the  clay.  It  Avill  be 
seen,  then,  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  tire  well  is 
curbed  with  cement  concrete  or  not  so  long  as  the 
bottom  is  not  sealed  against  the  entrance  of  water. 
The  bottom,  however,  might  be  sealed  by  being  car¬ 
ried  into  impervious  clay,  in  which  case,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  the  curbing  should  admit  water  to 
the  well.  There  are  t.viies  of  soil,  such  as  tho.se  of 
clay  and  rock  formation,  to  which  these  statements 
are  not  applicable  without  modification,  but  they 
apply  to  most  shallow  dug  wells  and,  doubtless,  to 
the  one  you  have  in  mind. 

The  object  of  the  .sometimes  recommended  con¬ 
crete  curbing  to  the  bottom  of  the  well  is  to  jirevent 
the  entrance  of  water  except  at  the  bottom,  thus 
guarding  against  surface  water  jiollution.  For  all 
practical  purpo.ses,  however,  this  oliject  may  be 
gained,  as  you  suggest,  by  making  the  upper  several 
feet  of  the  curbing  watertight  and  then  iirotecting 
the  well  opening.  The  curbing  of  a  well  .should  be 
carried  somewhat  above  the  .surface  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  ground  so  that  the  .soil  may  be  graded  away 
from  it  In  all  directions.  This  measure,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  watertight  stone  or  concrete  slab  cover¬ 
ing  to  the  well,  will  prevent  the  entrance  of  surface 
water  during  heavy  rains  or  melting  snow.s.  A  plank 
covering  to  a  well  permits  the  drip  of  the  ))ump  to 
wash  the  dirt  from  it  through  cracks  into  the  well. 
When  you  consider  the  different  kinds  of  filth  carried 
to  the  well  upon  the  feet  of  men  and  animals,  you 
will  recognize  the  dangcj  of  .serious  well  pollution 
from  this  source,  and  the  im])ortance  of  seeing  to 
it  that  the  drip  from  the  pump  does  not  immediately 
find  its  way  again  to  the  pure  water  of  the  Avell. 

As  further  protection  to  the  water  of  the  well,  no 
privy  vaults,  ces.spools,  manure  piles,  or  other  ob¬ 
vious  sources  of  possible  contamination  should  be 
permitted  within  a  prescribed  .safety  distance.  This 
“safety  distance’’  varies  with  the  type  of  well  and 
soil,  being  less  for  a  driven  than  for  a  dug  well,  and 


Planting  Trees;  Digging  Holes  in  Fall 

Ox  page  l.TjO  W.  O.  asks  about  planting  trees  next 
.■spring  in  holes  he  has  already  dug,  and  in  which 
he  contemplates  putting  manure,  to  be  taken  out  just 
before  planting  time.  I  fear  with  the  assurance  of 
his  f.ither  that  he  has  made  a  mistake,  together  with 
Ihe  advice  of  The  R.  X.-Y..  he  will  be  caused  needless 
Avorry  iiver  the  ]u*obable  success  of  his  orchard  ven¬ 
ture.  I  AA'ould  like  to  I'cassure  him  b.v  saying  that 
I  have  a.ssisted  in  jdanting  man.v  thousand  fruit 
trees  in  the  Spring  in  holes  that  were  dug  in  the 
Fall.  If  I  were  going  to  jilant  again  a  large  acreage 
of  trees  I  would  dig  all  holes  in  the  Fall,  but  I  Avould 
not  put  manure  or  anything  else  in  the  holes.  I 
would  do  this  in  order  to  help  over  the  busy  Spring 
season.  Also  because  I  think  from  what  experience  I 
have  had  a  better  job  can  be  done — fewer  trees  AA'ill 
die.  Let  W.  O.  observe  (if  he  has  piled  the  dirt  near 
the  holes)  that  this  dirt  will  be  in  ideal  condition  for 
filling  in  around  the  tree  roots  after  freezing  and 
thawing,  whereas,  in  fresh-dug  holes,  if  he  has  clay 
ground,  the  dirt  will  be  cloddy  and  not  easily  worked. 
He  Avill  notice,  too.  that  he  will  be  able  to  begin  set¬ 
ting  trees  earlier  than  if  he  had  to  wait  for  his  land 
to  dry  out  enough  to  dig  holes.  W.  O.  does  not  say 
whether  he  has  had  experience  in  planting  trees  or 
not.  Whether  he  has  or  not.  I  hope  he  will  accept 
■the  following  bit  of  advice  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
given  : 

First,  let  me  say,  if  I  Avere  in  W.  o.'s  place  I 
AA'onld  want  the  land  jilowed  in  Fall  or  early  Winter, 
unless  tnere  Avas  danger  of  Ava.shing  badly,  staked 
off  in  perfectly  straight  roAvs  and  all  holes  dug  and 
dirt  piled  carefully  near  holes.  Then,  when  Spring 
came,  I  Avonld  pi-oceed  about  this  Ava.v:  Put  a  large 
box  (one  the  trees  came  from  the  nursery  in  is  good) 
on  a  sled  Avith  old  .sacks  or  carjiet  hung  on  edges  of 
box  to  preA’ent  trees  from  being  barked;  take  trees 
from  ground  Avliere  they  Avere  lieeled  in,  cut  off  all 
roots  so  as  to  have  fresh  live  root  ends.  If  roots  are 
bmg.  cut  off  so  tree^s  Avill  set  in  a  32-in.  hole:  cut 
top  back  accordingly :  put  trees  in  box  as  fast  as 
trimmed.  coA’cring  Avith  any  old  half-rotten  straAv. 

Y  hen  enough  for  a  half  day’s  itlanting  are  in  box. 
Avet  doAvn  thoroughly:  drive  team  betAveen  rows,  only 
1-emovin.g  one  tr(‘e  at  a  time.  Place  trees  in  hole 
Avith  one  hand,  moving  up  and  down  (juickly  AA'hile 
diit  is  filled  in  Avith  other:  when  roots  are  covered 
stamp  Tlirt  hard  Avith  foot;  repeat  till  hole  is  full, 
leaving  la.A'er  of  un])acked  dirt  on  top.  If  live  trees 
are  planted  there  Avill  be  no  cau.se  for  Avorry.  'I'hey’ll 
groAv.  Follow  uji  by  fertilizing  and  cultivating  as 
yon  AAoiuld  a  hill  of  corn.  a.  .i.  p. 

Ohio. 

R.  X.-Y. — We  agree  Avith  tlie  above  so  far  as  dig¬ 
ging  boles  in  the  Fall  to  saA'e  time  and  labor,  but  Ave 
would  not  put  any  manure  in  the  lioles  this  Fall. 

A  Soldier  on  a  Hill  Farm 

BEIXO  the  pleased  reci])lent  this  da.v  of  a  small 
consignment  of  Rtrai,  Xeav -Yorkers,  and  be¬ 
ing  one  of  its  family.  I  cannot  helj)  but  express  a 
AA'oi'd  to  you.  as  father  of  our  group,  in  reference  to 
your  editorials  and  other  articles  relating  to  tlie 
pi-esent  study  of  conditions,  and  advancing  the  truths 
pertaining  to  the  hill  section  of  Southern  Xoav  Y’’ork 
and.  speaking  in  a  broader  sen.se,  of  the  upper  At¬ 
lantic  slope  of  T’ncle  Sam’s  country. 

I  am  interested  in  The  R.  X.-Y.’s  cam])aigii  on  this 
subject  for  the  same  reason  that  .a’ou  are  and.  having 
I'.ad  a  bit  of  exi)eriencee  in  Tioga’s  hills.  \A-ish  to  help 
bj'  giving  the  truth  about  my  knowledge  of  them. 
Again,  1  am  tempted  to  Avrite  yon  about  the  plans 
tliat  are  being  laid  by  Secretary  Franklin  H.  Lane 
for  the  return  to  occupations  after  the  war  by  “our 
soldiers.”  Being  Avith  them,  learning  their  hopes  and 
intentions  for  the  future  return  to  peaceful  and  per¬ 
manent  occupations,  it  seems  to  be  a  true  fact  that 
the  outdoor  life  Avill  be  folloAved  by  some,  and  judg¬ 
ing  by  the  foAv  that  1  can  come  in  contact  Avith.  agri- 
cultui'o,  in  its  man.v  i»hases,  is  one  form  of  jHirsuit 


that  Avill  attract  them.  I  alAvays  advance  an  argu¬ 
ment,  peiAsisted  in  for  some  time  past  and  eA'en  to 
the  present  by  yourselve.s,  that  the  cheaper  Eastern 
land  and  unoccupied  farmsteads  are  a  better  buy 
than  those  farther  West.  And,  many  of  them.  Avith 
their  buildings  intact,  fields  cleared  and  other  ad¬ 
vantages  long  established,  offer  a  stronger  argument 
even  to  the  man  avIio  AAdshes  to  be  more  of  a  pioneer. 
Cannot  that  man  go  back  into  some  of  these  Eastern 
hills  and  meet  those  desired  conditions  there  Avith- 
out  going  We.'^t.  miles  from  a  railroad  and  neigh¬ 
bors/  Surely  so.  And  he  must  po.ssess  tho.se  qual- 
ilies  that  you  have  already  stated  are  required. 
Riving  (he  returned  .soldier  and  pre.sent-day  popu¬ 
lace  an  insight  into  these  sections  of  our  country. 
I'.eljnng  him  through  agricultural  education  to  know 
hoAA'  to  handle  the  land,  its  pos.sibilities  and  Imndi- 
cap.s,  extending  financial  aid  to  the  returning  sol¬ 
dier,  either  by  long-term  ea.sy-payment  contracts, 
niortgages  and  the  like,  cash  loans  for  stock  and  im¬ 
plement  purchase,  etc..  AA’ould  be  as  good  a  way  to 
appropriate  aid  as  to  provide  millions  for  the  reclam¬ 
ation  of  the  “Xo  Man’s  Land’’  mentioned  in  .Secre¬ 
tary  Lane’s  letter  to  President  Wilson. 

I  wish  to  confine  my  notes  in  your  aid,  if  not  too 
late,  on  your  propaganda  advancing  the  capabilities 
of  those  hills  in  Southern  Xew  York.  Coming  from 
Texas  in  1913,  the  follOAving  year  I  worked  on  one 
of  the  farms  in  Tioga  County  for  the  puriiose  of  “be¬ 
coming  acquainted.”  Becoming  acquainted  Avith  the 
people,  farming  methods  in  those  parts,  the  soil — in 
fact,  to  familiarize  myself  in  detail  with  all  that 
you  are  uoav  printing  about  this  very  subject. 

_  To  Avork  out  experiment  and  prove  for  personal 
s.itisfaction  qualities  of  these  iiarts,  a  farm  was  pur¬ 
chased— a  rough,  stony,  steep  one  of  only  42  acres. 
Aincultivated  for  a  long  term  of  year.s,  jiroven  b.v  the 
fact  of  the  growth  on  one  field  of  literally  hundreds 
of  pines  on  the  hillside,  all  heights  from  .six  feet 
down,  all  averaging  three  or  four  feet;  on  another 
field  a  bush,  common  in  those  parts,  groAving  in  pro¬ 
fusion  so  greatlv  that  Fall  ploAAdng  Avas  done  to 
loosen  their  stubborn  roots  and  a  .second  ploAving 
Avas  given  in  the  Spring  to. tear  them  out.  The  first 
year  these  fields,  iierhaps  averaging  25  to  30  acres, 
I'loduced  crijjAs  that  AAmnld  cause  desjiair  to  eA'en  a 
i'ionoer,  not  to  mention  di.sgusting  a  true  farmer. 

'Fhen  the  wise  advice  and  experience  extended  so 
Ireel.A',  in  its  A-arious  discussion.s.  by  q''iiE  R.  N.-Y., 
Avas  folIoAved  in  consideration  Avith  the  advanced  in- 
."truction  from  the  Xoav  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  It  Avas  merely  a  repetition  of  their  experi- 
inents  for  handling  .soil  in  tho.se  parts  that  AA’ere  fol¬ 
lowed.  Cover  crops  Avere  grown,  turned  under,  and 
incidentally  lime  aa'us  applied ;  in  our  ease  limestone, 
one  to  two  tons  per  acre,  fi’oday  results  that  my 
oAvn  e.A'es  have  not  yet  Avitnessed,  because  of  presence 
oA'crseas,  I  am  told  can  be  seen  by  the  flourishing 
crops.  To  tell  tho.se  Avho  Avork  on  the  “side  hill’’ 
the  labors  involved  in  carr.A'iug  onlj'  three  tons  of 
.'^.acked  limestone  to  a  three-acre  lield  and  applying  it 
with  a  spreader,  a  job  that  took  most  of  a  “farming 
day’’  in  Spring,  Avould  encourage  them,  and  should 
not  discourage  flat-land  adA’ocate.s — in  fact,  Avould 
not  after  they  had  .seen  Avhat  tho.se  particles  of  .soil 
and  stone  comjiri.sing  those  .steep  hillsides  had  pro¬ 
duced  Avith  the  aid  of  labor,  lime  and  the  elements. 

.\nyone  passing  on  the  north  bank  river  road  along 
the  .Susquehanna  aboA’e  Owego  can  see  even  toda.A’ 
(he  contrasts  mentioned  above.  Some  of  those  deep 
bunks  rising  fi’om  the  riA'er,  brush  and  bu.sh-coA'ered 
weeds  flourishing  Avith  parts  barren,  and  covered 
Avith  similar  pine  growth  that  used  to  be  in  the 
fields  already  told  about,  stand  in  close  proximity, 
mocked  and  challenged  by  that  productive,  but  one 
time  di.scredited  hill,  making  up  the  -12  acres  Avhich 
form  the  basis  of  this  note,  proving  the  truth  of  your 
statements  that  they  are  Avorth  something.  CroAving 
stands  of  clover  plea.sing  to  the  eye  is  the  real  evi¬ 
dence.  And  “Avhere  clovei’  groAvs,  all  else  Avill.”  In 
fact,  the  products  of  that  region  have  been  groAvn 
Avlth  encouraging  and  .surprising  results,  in  contrast 
to  that  discouraging  first  year  herein  mentioned. 

Mr.  Zimmer,  manager  of  the  Tioga  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  can  gather  easily  this  evidence  and  all  proof 
fi'om  the  residents  of  the  parts. 

Xot  al  stock  in  this  section,  barring  the  pedigreed 
herds,  i.'-  of  such  loAv-producing  qualities,  either.  A 
foAA'  gi’adc.5  AA'e  purchased  at  random  pi*oduced  in  a 
year,  according  to  our  record,  (pmntities  of  3.7  per 
cent  milk  and  butter  from  8,000  lbs.  up  to  lO.OOO 
lbs.  individuallj'.  The  credit  you  give  to  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  Swedes  inhabiting  those  parts  is  Avorthy  of 
them,  for  personal  intimacy  Avith  several  of  such 
liave  proven  to  me  the  truth  of  .vour  stories  about 
them,  and  Americans  of  their  kind  Avould  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  those  communities.  doxalu  av.  davis. 
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Late  Crop  Seed  Potatoes  in  Southern 
New  Jersey 

CHANGE  IN  METHODS. — The  potato  growers 
of  Southern  New  .Ter.sey  formerly  planted 
Northern-grown  seed  potatoes  exclusively,  because 
they  supposed  they  were  the  most  productive  they 
could  use.  Howevei",  within  10  years  their  ideas 
and  plans  have  changed.  They  have  found  that 
they  can  grow  the  most  reliable  and  productive  seed 
obtainable  in  their  own  communities.  The  newly 
developed  method  is  saving  thousands  of  doliars  for 
the  Southern  New  Jersey  growers,  and  it  should  be 
of  interest  to  growers  in  any  locality.  Their  great 
success  has  been  built  upon  the  principle  that  pota¬ 
toes  for  seed  purposes  seem  to  be  especially  pro¬ 
ductive  if  they  are  dug  before  they  are  fully 
matured.  This  explains  why  the  Northern-grown 
seed  was  supposed  to  outyield  an.vthiug  that  could 
be  produced  in  Southern  New  Jersey.  In  Northern 
potato-growing  sections  the  seasons  are  sliort  and 
cool,  so  that  the  growing  conditions  are  favorable. 
The  foliage  holds  up  so  that  a  large  crop  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  time  frost  destroys  the  growing  viiu's. 
The  potatoes  are  therefore  immature  when  dug,  full 
ttf  vigor  and  productive  Avheu  used 
for  seed. 

EAIHA’  PLANTING.— In  Southern 
New  Jersey  the  growing  .season  is 
(piite  long  and  the  quick-growing 
Irish  ('obbler  is  the  favored  variet.v 
for  early  shipments.  As  a  rule,  the 
earlier  the.v  are  planted  the  heavier 
the  yield  will  be.  Growers  have  re¬ 
alized  this  for  years  and  have  planted 
about  April  1.  The  Cobblers  are 
ready  for  shipment  in  mid-Suminer. 

If  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hot  soil 
for  a  month  or  more  after  reaching 
full  growth,  the.v  would  become  “dead 
ripe,”  so  that  the.v  would  lose  their 
vigor  and  ability  for  production  if 
used  for  seed  puri)o.ses.  The  matured 
and  undug  potatoes  would  be  unnec¬ 
essarily  exposed  to  diseases.  Conse¬ 
quently  wherever  the  young  vigorous 
seed  from  the  North  was  compared 
with  the  locall.v  produced  overripe 
material,  the  Northern-grown  seed 
outylelded  the  seed  from  the  early 
planted  local  crop. 

A  liATEIl  CROP. — The  8outh  .Tei’- 
sey  growers  have  found  that  they  can 
have  locally  grown  reliable  and  pro¬ 
ductive  seed  by  planting  potatoes  in 
midsummer.  The  yield  is  not  large, 
but  the  potatoes  are  immature  and 
vigorous  and  reasonably  free  from 
disease.  W.  W.  Oley,  County  Agent, 

Cumberland  Co..  N.  J.,  claims  that 
four-fifths  of  the  enormous  early 
potato  acreage  in  his  county  is 
planted  from  late-crop  Cobblers  grown 
c''pressly  for  seed  ])urpo.ses.  A 
small  i)art  of  the  late  crop  seed  is 
.sent  to  cold  .storage  about  April  1  to 
be  held  until  midsummer  for  plant¬ 
ing  to  produce  the  late  croii  for  seed 
the  following  sea.son.  The  practice 
has  become  so  popular  that  one  cold  storage  plant 
at  Gla.ssboro,  N.  J.,  stores  25,000  bushels  each  Spring 
for  planting  the  late  crop  in  midsummer. 

METHODS  USED. — In  growing  the  late  crop  for 
seed  different  methods  are  used  from  growing  an 
early  crop  of  table  potatoe.s.  Since  the  .soil  may  be 
very  hot  and  dry  at  planting  time,  August  1-10,  the 
.soil  must  he  in  the  best  condition.  The  ground 
is  plowed  several  weeks  before  and  it  is  harrowed 
frequently  to  keep  it  moist,  mellow  and  cool.  The 
favored  place  is  following  a  sod,  which  has  been 
plowed  under  in  June.  The  sod  should  contain 
A'er.v  little  soil  disease,  and  the  decaying  vegetable 
matter  promotes  growth,  holds  moisture  and  helps 
to  check  the  development  of  .scab.  Grubs  are  not 
bothersome  to  late  potatoes,  even  following  a  .sod  or 
a  strawberry  bed,  provided  they  are  plowed  and 
kept  harrowed  from  the  moment  the  previous  crop 
is  harvested.  t)ther  early  crops  that  precede  late 
crop  potatoe.s  are  early  garden  peas,  string  beans, 
rnions  from  sets.  etc. 

STORAGE  OF  SEED. — Sometimes  the  seed  is 
kept  in  cool  cellars  from  April  until  July,  but  it  will 
sprout  and  shrivel  badly  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  growers  pull  off  the  sprouts  and  keej)  the  pota¬ 
toes  exposed  to  the  air  as  much  as  possible.  That 
kept  in  cold  storage  is  solid  and  vigorous  when 
wanted  in  midsummer.  It  is  taken  out  from  10  days 


to  two  weeks  before  it  is  planted  to  give  it  a  chance 
to  “come  to  life,”  and  begin  to  sprout,  .so  that  it  will 
he  ready  to  germinate  (pihrkly  and  evenly  when 
planted.  The  seed  must  not  be  cut  until  the  very 
day  it  is  to  be  planted,  as  cut  seed  rapidl.v  deterior¬ 
ates  in  hot  weather.  A  moderate  application  of 
quick-acting  fertilizer  is  applied.  Since  the  vines  do 
not  complete  their  growth  before  killing  frost,  the 
.seed  pieces  arc  plaute(i  a  little  closer  than  they  are 
ii.  the  Spring.  'J’he  rows  should  not  be  opened  uj) 
ahead  of  time,  as  the  .soil  would  become  very  hot, 
and  the  seed  should  not  be  dropped  until  it  can  be 
covered  without  delay.  It  is  covered  four  or  five 
inches  deep,  .so  that  it  may  be  cool  and  moist  while 
germinating. 

CARE  OF  'PIIE  CROP.— The  late  croppjs-s  come 
up  very  <|uickl.v  when  the  jmoper  conditions  have 
been  pi’ovided.  .Insi  before  they  come  up.  I  be  field 
is  thorouglil.v  barrowc<l  with  a  sinke-t(K)th  and  after 
tliat  a  light  si»ring-t(>i>th  weeder  is  used.  Light  and 
fre(iueut  cultivation  directly  affects  tin*  yield.  Potato 
bugs  a.re  seldom  botliersome  in  lat(i  Summ(*r  and 
weeds  have  in')  opportunity  to  g('t  started.  Fig.  <><>4 
i-hows  a  field  of  late  croj)  Cobblers  foi*  .seetl.  planted 
Aug.  h  on  one  of  Minch  Bro.s.  farms,  Cumberland 


Co..  N.  J.  Mr.  L.  M'illard  Minch,  president  of  the 
N.  .1.  State  Horticultural  Society,  may  be  seen  on 
the  left,  and  Prof.  Alva  Agee.  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  appears  in  the  center.  The 
rows  are  nearly  a  half  mile  long. 

THE  YIELD. — The  better  growers  go  over  their 
late  crop  once  or  twice,  while  they  are  growing,  and 
they  pull  out  any  plants  which  indicate  infections 
of  disease  or  any  off-tyi^e  characteristics.  Frost  kills 
the  vines  in  October  or  early  November.  The  set  of 
potatoes  is  usually  quite  heavy,  hut  they  are  small 
and  “green.”  A  yield  of  150  five-eighths  bu.shel 
baskets  is  considered  good.  They  keej)  well  over 
Winter  in  ordinary  potato  cellars,  but  it  has  been 
found  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  the 
potatoes  can  be  stacked  up  in  storage  in  the  baskets. 

PLANTING  T, ATE-GROWN  SEED.-^When  plant¬ 
ing  the  late-grown  .seed  the  following  Spring  one 
basket  of  the  late-grown  potatoe.s  will  go  as  far  as 
a  bu.shel  of  Northern-grown  regular  sized  seed  pota¬ 
toes.  No  matter  how  small  a  late  cro))  potato  is. 
it  may  be  planted  whole,  and  the  potatoes  that  are 
fairly  .small  may  be  cut  in  half.  T'he  moderate 
sized  potatoe.s  have  just  as  many  eyes  as  a  large 
potato,  therefore  they  can  be  cut  to  advantage. 
There  is  nothing  gained  at  any  time  in  planting  ex¬ 
cessively  small  seed  pieces.  However,  the  extensive 
growers  claim  that  a  live-eighths  b.-tsket  of  late  crop 


should  go  just  as  far  as  a  bushel  of  large  Northern- 
grown  seed. 

GOOD  RESULTS. — 'I’lie  late-crop  i)otato  set'd  is 
very  reliable  in  coming  up,  the  stand  is  usually  very 
fine  and  the  crop  is  reasonably  free  frt)m  diseases. 
The  yield  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  produc('d 
from  any  other  seed  obtainable.  Fig.  <;(>."»  .shows  six 
baskets  dug  from  a  4()-acre  field,  which  produced 
more  than  100  bushels  per  acre  ou  Minch  Bros, 
farms,  Bridgeton.  N.  .1.  However,  the  late-croj)  set'd 
has  one  feature  which  should  be  considci'ed.  II  ilccs 
not  start  (piite  .so  quickly  as  Noi'thern-grown  seed. 
It  is  usually  about  a  week  lati'r.  When  an  ('xlra 
earl.v  croi)  is  desired,  the  late-crop  seed  can  bt*  made 
to  start  quicker  bj*  spreading  it  out  in  a  warm  place 
a  week  or  two  before  the  seed  is  to  be  planti^d. 

HALF-GROWN  POTATOES  FOR  SEED.— W1  mi 
one  first  comsiders  the  method  of  growing  lat(*-cro]) 
seed,  where  the  growing  .sea.son  is  long,  the.v  will 
ask,  “Why  can’t  early-planted  potatoes  be  dug  when 
half  grown,  held  for  a  few  weeks  and  then  be  plant('d 
in  midsummer  to  produce  the  late  seed  croiiV”  Thi'.v 
might  b(^  used,  but  they  will  not  germinate  .so  well. 
The.v  may  be  u.sed  in  a  limited  wa.v  by  digging  early 
and  by  cutting  or  bi*uisiug  each  potato  at  digging 
time.  Then  the.v  should  be  spread  out 
in  the  air  and  shade  to  shrivel.  How¬ 
ever.  this  method  is  not  at  all  practi¬ 
cal  for  commercial  production. 

EXTEN  S I  \'E  PR  O I  >  I  ’  C  E 1 1 S.— '1'  1  u> 
late-crop  seed  business  has  beconu*  a 
large  industr.v  during  the  last  Id 
year.s.  IMinch  Brother.s.  at  Bridgeton, 
are  recognized  as  the  greate.st  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  method.  Each  Spring 
the.v  plant  20d  acres  of  earl.v  Lible 
potatoes  and  in  mid-season  the.v  iilant 
enough  to  produce  at  b'ast  Id.ddO 
busliels  of  late-crop  seed.  The.\’  siq*- 
pl.v  many  local  grower.s.  and  during 
the  last  year  or  two  they  have  shi])- 
ped  small  consignments  to  distant 
point.s.  Reports  indicate  that  the 
late-crop  .seed  is  giving  excellent  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  some  other  State.s.  includ¬ 
ing  Delaware.  Mar.vla ml  :uid  Virginia. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  METlKiD. 
— The  method  has  distinct  advan¬ 
tages  which  growers  in  any  com¬ 
munity  may  consider  ;  The  growers 
aie  able  to  produce  a  most  reliable 
and  dependable  strain  of  seed.  They 
have  an  oiiportunit.v  to  hill  select  at 
digging  time  so  that  they  would  have 
oidy  the  especially  productive  and  de¬ 
sirable  hills'  from  which  to  produce 
their  own  seed  stock  the  following 
season.  The.v  take  no  chances  of  in¬ 
troducing  diseases  from  distant  points 
and  by  growing  their  own  seed 
the.v  do  not  have  to  send  out  of  tlu'ir 
State  approximately  for  every 

acre  they  plant  to  potatoes,  a.  n.  n. 


Fruit  Growers  and  Live  Stock 

IN  the  past  fruit  growers  have  been 
too  bu.sy  growing  fruit,  and  tlu'.v 
have  been  getting  their  land  all  set  out  to  fruit,  so 
that  they  had  no  pasture  land  nor  any  land  to  grow 
crops  on  for  the  cattle  to  ear.  In  other  words,  they 
were  growing  trees  and  did  not  need  the  fertilizer 
as  much  as  they  do  now,  and  keeping  cattle  was  a 
loss  to  practically  every  man  who  keeps  them. 
There  was  no  inducement  to  keep  cattle  oiil.v  for  tlu^ 
fertilizer.  The  past  few  years  more  of  them  an* 
wintering  cattle  where  they  have  roughage  to  use 
for  this  purpose. 

To  give  you  my  own  experience.  I  would  say  that 
m.y  father  was  a  great  sheep  man.  I  always  liked 
sheep  and  I  used  always  to  keep  sheep.  About  lit 
years  ago  I  set  out  15  acres  of  young  apple  trees, 
and  budded  them  in  the  Fall  to  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing  and  Twenty  Ounce;  set  them  out  all  20x40  feet, 
and  cropped  them  between  the  40-foot  rows.  I  had 
wheat  the  first  year  and  seeded  it  to  clover.  The 
ne.xt  year  I  had  a  beautiful  stand  of  clover,  second 
crop,  up  to  my  knees.  I  was  pasturing  my  sheep  in 
my  apple  orchards,  as  I  did  not  cultivate  as  much 
at  that  time,  and  this  young  appU*‘orchard  was  right 
alongside  of  the  old  orchard.  My  men  told  me  one 
day  in  the  Fall  that  the  sheep  had  gt)t  out  and  got 
into  that  young  orchard.  I  saidr"They  will  not  do 
an.v  harm  in  there.  The.v  have  beautiful  feed.”  but 
a  little  later  I  went  up  to  look  at  my  sheep  and 
young  apple  trees,  and  I  found  that  those  sheep 
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liid  jiot  soo  the  clover,  but  had  stood  up 
(in  their  hind  legs  and  got  hold  of  my 
.  young  f^hoots,  the  Twenty  Ounce,  and 
pulled  the  buds  out  of  the  trees.  I 
haven’t  had  a  sheep  on  the  fann  since. 
I  had  found  that  I  could  not  grow  sheep 
and  apples,  especially  young  trees,  on  the 
.same  land. 

Another  reason  why  sheep  are  not 
grown  more  extensively  is  that  in  my 
neighboring  town  of  Ontario,  Wayne 
County,  I  understand  the  dogs  have  killed 
.SI, 200  worth  of  sheep  this  year,  and  if 
they  have  killed  .$1,200  worth,  they  have 
injured  the  flocks  to  the  extent  of  several 
thou.sand  dollrs,  besides  what  they  have 
killed.  If  this  State  would  rather  raise 
dogs  than  sheep,  they  are  doing  it  very 
fast.  iKs  it  will  be  a  question  whether 
these  men  will  ever  succeed  in  getting 
their  pay  for  the  .sheep  that  were  killed, 
out  of  the  State.  If  they  are  pex-sistent 
enough  they  may  succeed  in  getting  it, 
Dut  iisuiilly  they  get  tired  out  and  let  it 
go,  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  p.  kogers. 

Home  Economics  Department  of  Farm 
Bureau 

Some  weeks  ago  I  saw  an  honest  in¬ 
quiry  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  some  farm 
woman  in  a  county  where  this  work  had 
not  been  taken  up,  but  was  being  thought 
of.  She  asked  what  women  elsewhere 
got  from  it,  or  was  it  just  a  fad  to  spend 
more  money?  Erie  County,  Western  New 
York,  was  the  first  to  start,  so  we  are 
proud  to  say  “We  blazed  the  trail,”  and 
while  we  have  made  some  mistakes  along 
the  way,  it  i,s  by  no  means  another  way 
to  spend  another  dollar  foolishly.  For  if 
there  is  any  way  you  can  get  as  much 
education,  help  and  pleasure  out  of  the 
cash  invested,  we  would  all  be  glad  to 
read  the  book  you  write  telling  about  it. 

First  you  want  a  carefully  selected 
county  agent,  preferably  a  college  woman 
not  too  old  and  not  too  young,  with  plen¬ 
ty  of  good  sen.se  and  some  tact.  She  isn’t 
there  to  overthrow  what  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  have  taught  the  housewives,  but  to 
help  them  solve  their  problems,  tell  them 
the  reasons  why  certain  methods  cause 
certain  results;  tell  them  or  put  them  in 
touch  with  reading  matter  on  subjects  of 
personal  interest.  “In  union  there  is 
strength,”  so  by  concerted  efforts  we  are 
able  to  have  at  various  times  some  of  the 
nation’s  be.st  lecturers  on  home  subjects 
come  to  u,s.  Likewise,  our  own  neighbors 
teach  us  easier  ways  and  short  cuts  of  do¬ 
ing  various  kinds  of  work ;  these  all  help 
conserve  time  and  strength. 

In  this  cjunty  we  have  clubs  hovering 
round  a  community  center,  each  holding 
local  meetings  at  its  own  time  and  place, 
whether  it  be  a  hall  centrally  located  or 
at  various  members’  homes;  that  is  a 
matter  decided  upon  locally.  Our  club 
meets  the  last  Wednesday  of  each  month ; 
club  flower,  sweet  pea;  colors,  violet  and 
white;  motl  “Not  for  ourselves  alone.” 
We  plan  our  year’s  work  ahead  and  have 
printed  pro 'rams,  so  that  each  one  knows 
what  the  proyrara  committee  expects  of 
them.  We  try  to  plan  to  have  extra 
meetings  when  the  county  agent  comes  to 
us,  or  other  outside  help,  so  as  not  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  our  local  talent,  which  is 
brought  out  and  strengthened  by  use. 
Our  roll  call  got  everybody  talking  out 
in  meeting,  telling  of  their  pet  labor- 
saving  device,  etc.  There  is  endless  sub¬ 
ject  matter:  Home  nursing,  methods  of 
cleaning,  care  of  children,  foods,  balanced 
rations,  decorations  and  color  sehem-^s 
and  their  relation  to  health,  clothing,  can¬ 
ning,  salads,  baked,  boiled  and  steamed 
puddings,  heating  systems,  and  ideal  bath¬ 
room,  ventilation,  running  water  in  the 
home,  choosing  textiles,  good  music,  and 
no  end  to  the  material  needed  to  make 
a  home  happy  and  wholesome.  The  social 
part  is  not  to  be  overlooked;  you  really 
get  acquainted  with  your  neighbors,  and 
remember  sick  and  afflicted  ones  in  our 
midst  by  some  gift  of  flowers  or  kindly 
act.  It  keeps  you  in  better  condition 
every  way  to  be  “a  friend  among  your 
friends  and  not  a  mere  machine.” 

PETTY. 
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we  to  rely  on  imports  of  doubtful  pro- 
geniture.  Or  ie  it  advisable  to  continue 
having  children — of  course  provided  al¬ 
ways,  that  they  are  kept  in  their  proper 
place  (the  kennel).  A.  J.  hill. 

New  York. 

That  advertisement  never  should  have 
been  printed.  The  sentence  to  which  Mr. 
Hill  refers  reads:  “//  you  have  children 
or  dogs  do  not  apply'*  We  do  not  know 
just  what  the  advertiser  had  in  mind, 
but  it  was  a  most  unfortunate  comb’m- 
tion.  There  have  been  very  few  replies 
to  it,  for  w’e  think  most  working  people 
would  quickly  form  an  estimate  of  the 
character  of  one  "who  puts  dogs  and 
children  in  the  same  class.  Perhaps  this 
advertiser  did  not  mean  it  just  that  way, 
but  he  will  find  very  few  good  helpers 
through  any  such  call.  He  evidently  does 
not  agree  with  the  Hope  Farm  man  about 
the  value  of  children. 


Chickens  in  the  City 


Some  of  us  have  been  feeding  a  flock 
of  chickens  belonging  to  the  neighbors 
all  the  year.  They  visit  us  by  day  and 
eat  with  our  own  hens,  and  then  march 
off  home  for  the  night.  They  seem  to 
^try  hard  to  entice  our  hens  away  with 
'them,  but  thus  far  our  birds  are  loyal, 
and  stay  with  us.  We  gave  up  trying  to 
change  the  habits  of  a  hen  long  years 
ago.  Now  w’e  merely  attempt  to  trim  up 
the  habits.  A  few  attractive  nests  placed 
here  and  there  attract  our  hens.  They 
lay  in  these  ne.sts  and  their  neighbors, 
hen-like,  will  do  the  same.  Thus  we  .seem 
likely  to  have  the  eggs,  while  the  neighbor 
may  have  the  night  society  of  his  hens. 
That  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  division ! 
We  wonder,  though,  if  people  who  can  let 
the  hen  roam  at  will  realize  what  it 
means  to  try  to  keep  hens  in  the  backyard 
of  a  crowded  city.  The  New  York  Sun 
recently  told  how  Anthony  Burnish  of 
New  York  w'as  arrested  for  keeping  live 
poultry  in  this  city  : 

“You  are  charged  with  keeping  chick¬ 
ens  in  the  city,”  said  the  Court. 

“Didn’t  President  Wilson  say  that  ev¬ 
eryone  should  raise  chickens  and  help  wdn 
the  war?”  asked  the  prisoner. 

“Well,”  said  Magisti-ate  Ten  Eyck, 
“the  war  is  over  and  the  armistice  is  on 
and  I  will  have  to  impose  a  fine.  I  will 
make  it  a  small  one — say  the  price  of  two 
dozen  eggs,  which  will  be  $2.” 

“Can  I  pay  the  fine  in  eggs?”  asked 
Burnish. 

“No,”  said  the  Court,  “unless  some¬ 
body  in  court  wmnts  to  buy  the  eggs.” 

“With  the  present  high  cost  of  eggs,” 
said  Burnish,  “I  can’t  afford  to  buy  them. 
Why,  your  Honor,  I  would  keep  a  cow  if 
I  had  room  to  put  it,  on  account  of  the 
high  cost  of  milk.” 

“Better  go  home  and  kill  your  chick¬ 
ens,”  admonished  the  Court. 

_  “If  I  did,”  said  the  prisoner,  “the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  w’ould  find  another  local  law  un¬ 
der  which  I  would  be  arrested,” 

Burnish  paid  the  fine. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

American  Society  for  Horticultural 
Science,  annual  meeting,  Baltimore,  Md,, 
Dec.  17-28. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
eight  weeks’  Winter  course,  begins  Jan.  6. 

Wisconsin  Cheese  Makers’  As.sociation, 
Auditorium,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Jan.  8-10, 
1919. 

New  .Jersey  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Jan  14-17 

Tren^^on,  N.  J. — Poultry  Show,  Jan. 
1.3-17. 

Boston,  Mass. — Poultry  Show,  Jan. 
14-18 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  and  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association,  joint  meeting,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  .Tan.  15-17,  1919. 

Third  Annual  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Convention.  Trenton,  .Tan.  1.3-17.  1919. 

New  .Jersey  State  Poultry  Association, 
annual  meeting  and  exhibition,  the  Arm¬ 
ory.  Trenton.  N.  J..  Jan.  1.3-17,  1919. 

Jan.  18-20 — National  Western  Stock 
Show.  Denver.  Colo. 

^^Farmers  ’Week,  Hartford,  onn.,  Jan. 

Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York — 
Poultry  Show,  Jan.  24-28. 

Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Association, 
^nnecticut  Sheep  Breeders’  Association, 
Connecticut  Poultrymen’s  Association, 
Hartford,  Conn..  Jan.  21-22. 

York  State  Breeders’  Association, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  29-,31.  II.  B.  Har¬ 
pending,  president,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Connecticut  Bornological  Society,  Con- 
necticut  Vegetable  Growers’  Association, 
Hartford.  Conn.,  Jan.  2.3-24. 

Massachusetts  Dairymens’  Association, 
annual  meeting.  Horticultural  Hall.  Bos¬ 
ton.  week  of  Feb.  10.  1919. 

T  California  International 

Stock  Show,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

•  I*’fc*‘‘State  Land  Show,  M'unic- 

^a^jAi^^itoriunn  Omaha,  Neb.,  Feb.  12- 


Potatoes,  $1;50  per  bu. ;  apples,  $1; 
butter,  .o6  to  ^c  lb.;  eggs,  60c;  beef,  17 
’  pork,  2o  to  30c  per  lb.  c.  E.  K. 

Warren  Co.,  Pa. 

H^  is  this  for  Dec.  10  Missouri  weath- 
er:  Dandelions  blooming,  still  harvesting 
outdoor  spinach,  mustard  greens  and  tur¬ 
nips  ;  also  head  lettuce  from  the  open 
field ;  pasturing  stock  on  rye  4-8  in.  high ; 
some  few  berries  on  the  Everbearing 
strawerries.  One  year  ago  we  had  it  far 
below  zero,  with  snow  on  the  ground,  and 
had  burnt  lots  of  fuel  already,  while  very 
little  was  used  for  heating  so  far  this 
year.  Mocking  birds  and  bluebirds  can  be 
se^  daily.  chas.  pukzneb. 

Cole  Co.,  Mo. 


Dogs  and  Children 


There  used  to  be  a  signboard  at  the 
entrance  of  Glen  Island  Park  on  which 
was  printed,  “Dogs  and  Soldiers  Not 
Allowed.”  Of  course  at  that  time  we 
were  not  at  war  and  the  soldier  was 
somewhat  at  a  discount,  but  notwith¬ 
standing  this  fact  it  used  to  strike  me  as 
rather  poor  policy  to  associate  dogs  with 
soldiers.  But  now  comes  a  person  who 
classifies  children  with  dogs.  I  refer  to 
the  party  who  advertises  for  help  who  do 
not  own  dogs  and  children.  This  person, 
who  doubtless  has  a  reason  for  not  pub¬ 
lishing  his  name,  directs  that  the  replies 
to  his  advertisement  be  sent  to  the  paper 
in  which  he  advertises.  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  find  people  who  dislike  children, 
but  it  is  seldom  we  find  a  person  with 
enough  brass  to  associate  children  with 
dogs,  and  try  to  intrude  his  unnatural 
views  on  the  public  through  an  adver¬ 
tisement.  Of  course  giving  this  person 
all  the  credit  due,  we  must  admit  that 
his  valuation  of  children  and  dogs  may 
not  extend  beyond  the  children  and  doge 
of  the  working  class.  But  even  on  this 
score  many  of  us  must  disagree  with 
“Advertiser.”  There  are  many  people 
holding  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  a  child 
is  a  child. 

I  should  like  to  see  this  advertisement 
reprinted  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  a.  more 
conspicuous  place,  and  I  should  like  to 
ask  tb(‘  advertiser^  if  we  are  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  propagation  of  the  race,  or  are 


Good  Words 

Either  of  the  three  articles  in  the  last 
issue,  the  consumer’s  dollar  in  hides,  the 
steer  feeding  story,  and  “No  man  is  wiser  ' 
for  his  learning,”  are  worth  the  price  of 
the  paper  for  a  year.  G.  w.  smith. 

New  York.  i 

As  the  spokesman  for  the  farmers  there  | 
is  nothing  equal  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Aside  from  the  ordinary  farm 
topics,  three  things  stand  out  pre-emi¬ 
nent,  viz.,  the  editorials,  “Hope  Farm 
Notes”  and  the  “Publisher’s  Desk.”  re¬ 
spectively.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given  to  your  most  valuable  publication. 
The  least  I  can  do  is  to  subscribe  to  it. 
So  there  you  are.  Emanuel  pech. 

New  Jersey. 

I  cannot  help  but  add  that  your  paper 
has  been  a  great  help  to  us  in  learning  of 
risky  customers.  Not  long  since  we  were 
in  receipt  of  several  letters  from  one 
Abramson  asking  us  to  ship  eggs,  he  of¬ 
fering  two  or  three  cents  above  highest 
quotations.  We  did  not  bite,  and  the  next 
we  saw  his  measure  in  your  helpful  col¬ 
umn.  Someone  else  had  been  caught  to 
the  tune  of  a  case  of  eggs.  This  is  only 
one  instance  of  help  we  have  received. 

Pennsylvania.  c.  N.  guillot. 

I  suppose  you  wonder  why  I  don’t  go  to 
our  county  agricultural  agent  for  infor¬ 
mation.  The  truth  is  he  believes  in  up¬ 
lifting  the  farmer  mentally,  morally,  so¬ 
cially,  etc.,  while  I  believe  all  this  follows 
a  little  easier  financial  condition.  I  am 
strong  for  actually  doing  something  and 
not  talking  so  much.  He  does  not  under¬ 
stand  this,  but  I  am  sure  you  do.  s.  c. 

Michigan. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  express  my  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  good  work  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  doing  in  getting  farmers  to  think  seri¬ 
ously  of  political  and  economic  problems. 
It  is  only  by  clear  thinking  and  vigorous 
action  that  the  producers  of  the  country 
and  of  all  countries  can  hope  to  reap  the 
possible  benefits  which  should  come  from 
the  war.  The  Tory  class  in  all  countries 
will  endeavor  to  control  legislation  so 
that  the  cost  of  the  war  will  be  borne  by 
the  producers.  Appeals  to  parties  have 
too  often  made  the  workers,  whether  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  factory,  the  dupes  of 
politicians.  More  power  to  you.  J.  H.  c. 

District  of  Columbia. 


“What  time  ie  it,  my  boy?”  asked  a 
traveler  of  a  village  youth.  “About  12 
oclock.  sir,  the  boy  answered  politely. 
Thank  you,  my  boy ;  I  thought  it  was 
more.”  “It  never  is  more  than  12  o’clock 
here,  sir,”  said  the  boy.  “When  it  is  12 
It  begins  again  at  1 !”— Melbourne  Aus¬ 
tralasian, 

Cabbage,  Celery,  Onion  Seed  G^f”.oYti?Lag8o»?N^ 
For  Sale-SEEO  CORN-x,ltrll;Lv 

Pi  odiiopd  150  bushels  ear  corn  per  acre.  Write  for  coii- 
vinciiiK  sample,  $6  per  bush.  J.  COODINSTO*.  Glen  Hex),  L.  I. 

Golden  Oranpre,  Flint,  Giant.  Ens'l 
age.  Yellow  Pride.  *6  bu.  sacked’ 
Special  prices  oncar  lots.  Order  Ear' 
'  J.v.  Harry  Vail,  New  Miliord,  Orange  Co..  N.V 

SEED  CORN  For  Sale 

®  S55M 

S"  eepBtakes  and  West  Branch  White  Cap 
Yellow  Dent,  Grown  by  members  of  the  undersigned  As- 
Mciation.  All  seed  inspected  by  a  representative  of  the 
Penn.  State  College  before  shipment.  For  prices  write 
WEST  GRANCH  SKD  CORN  GROWERS'  *StOCI*TIOH.  Williamsport.  Pa 


SeedCori) 


Dont  Send 
a  Penny 

Len-Mort  Worit  and  Outdoor  Shoes 


These  Len-:  _ 

ere  such  wonderful  value  that  we  will 
gladly  send  them  to  you  at  once, 
no  money  down.  You  will 
find  them  so  well- 
made  and  so  stylish 
and  such  a  big  mon¬ 
ey  saving  bargai 
that  you  will  sure¬ 
ly  keep  them. 

No  need  to  pay 
higher  prices 
when  you  can  buy 
direct  from  ns. 

Why  pay  $5  and 
$6  fur  shoes  not 


near  so  good? 

Great 

Shoe 


This 
shoe  is 
built  to 
meet  the  de¬ 
mand  of  an 
outdoor  city 
workers'  shoe 
as  wen  as  for  the 
modern  farmer. 
Built  on  stylish  lace 
Blucher  last.  Special 
tanning  process  makes  the 
ivathr^r  proof  against  the  acid  in 
-  milk,  manure,  soil,  gasoline,  etc.  They 
outwear  three  ordinary  pairs  of  shoes.  Very  flexible, 
soft  and  easy  on  the  feet.  Made  by  a  special  process 
which  leaves  all  the  "life”  in  the  leather  and  gives  it  a 
wonderful  wear-resisting  quality.  Double  leader  solea 
and  heels.  Dirtand  water-proof  tongue.  Heavy  chrome 
leather  tops.  Just  slip  them  on  and  see  if  they  are  not 
the  most  comfortable,  casicsf- .  most  wonderful  shoes  vou 
ever  wore.  COBS  POBtags  on  anivaL  If,  after 
Pay  only  —  eareful examination jondon’tflnd 
them  alt  you  eiyiect,  sena  them  back  and  we  wilTteturn 
your  money.  Order  by  No.  X15012. 

C  F  M  n  your  name  and  address,  and  be  sure  to 
state  size  you  want.  Yon  be  tbel  judge 
of  quality,  style  and  value.  Keep  them  only  if  satis¬ 
factory  in  everv  wav.  Be  sure  to  give  size  an<J  width. 

LEONARD-MORTON  &  CO^  Dept  X-2095,  Chicago 


SCOITS 


SWEET 
CLOVER 

Hulled  and  scarified  white  sweet  clover  is  I 
P*”  about  ten  dollars  per  bushel  cheaper  than  I 
I  red.  Unhulled  cheaper  yet.  As  it  is  a  bien-  I 
I  nial,  taking  the  place  of  red  in  the  rotation  and  I 
I  any  amount  better  as  a  land  builder,  it  is  an  I 
I  economical  substitute.  Winter  sowing  is  the  I 
I  best.  Ask  for  samples  and  prices  as  well  as  I 

I  our  catalogue  telling  “Afom/oA'woit'GoorfScrti.”  ■ 

I  All  other  kinds  of  field  seeds  too.  I 

I  O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.  \ 
I  160  Main  Straat  Marysville,  Ohio  I 


A  LFALFA  *'“s“e  e’d'” 

We  specialize  in  best  varieties  only. 

Hardj"  grown,  registered  and  pedigreed 
strains.  Prices  reasonable.  Our  rigid  tests  insure 
results.  Our  policy  is  to  sell  only  seed  of  known 
quality.  We  carry  a  complete 

line  of  guaran-  ^SasBOmai^  teed  seeds. 

FRiri?  Complete  manual  on  growing,  feeding  and 
*  care  of  Alfalfa.  Worth  $  $  $  to  you.  Write 

today  for  your  copys  also  free  Bam  plea  and  Disco  catalog. 

Dakota  Improved  Seed  Co., 

879  Lawler  St.,  Mitchell,  S.  D. 


AN  IDEAL  FERTILIZRR  for  FRUIT 

Leading  fruit  growers  recognize  that  every  year  should  be  a  bearing 
year  for  inost  varieties  of  fruit,  ami  will  be,  provided  the  trees  are 
properly  foil  and  cared  for.  Expert  fruit  growers  realize  that  aeidu- 
are  entirely  unsiiiteir  to  the  production  of  choice  fruits 
Of  high  flavor  and  good  keeping  (jaalities. 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

IS  AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

.  ANALYSING 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  Barium  Sulphide 

Used  in  combination  with  manure  or  turned  under  with  cover  crops 
it  will  produce  maximum  yields  of  high  quality,  well  colored  fruit. 

Ranum-Pliosphate  is  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  salt  of  barium  and 
prosphate  of  lime. 

As  calcium  is  the  more  or  less  active  element  in  Basic  Slag,  tending 
to  sweeten  the  soil,  so  barium  is  the  decidedly  active  element  in  this 
material  which  sweetens  the  soil  quickly  and  adds  the  most  needed  ele¬ 
ment. 

PHOSPHORUS  AT  A  LOW  COST 


It  will  pay  YOU  to  write  for  our  book 


"PHOSPHORUS,  the  MASTER  KEY  to  PERMANENT  AGRICULTURE” 


which  d'escribes  Barium-Phosphate  and  its  uses. 


Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 

ADDRESS  INQUIRIES  TO  FERTILIZER  DEPT.  GRAFTON.  MASS. 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Nickel  and  Silver  Plating 

Cau  a  person  do  nickel  plating  of 
knives  and  forks  at  home,  and  silver  plat¬ 
ing,  also?  E-  A-  D. 

Fairton,  N.  J. 

Not  unless  you  already  know  the  trade, 
unless  you- are  a  very  remarkable  person, 
indeed.  If  you  want  to  go  into  this,  your 
lirst  move  should  be  to  get  a  job  where  it 
was  being  done  and  learn  the  trade. 
Then,  if  you  have  the  capital  and  think 
you  have  the  ability,  go  ahead,  for  there 
is  a  steady  demand  for  the  product.  But. 
so  far  as  we  know,  none  of  the  quick  and 
easy  processt^!  so  widely  advertised  gives 
results  anywhere  near  equal  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  methods.  “Good  enough”  has  no 
place  in  the  plating  business;  only  the 
best  will  bring  repeat  orders. 


Effect  of  Freezing  on  Different  Plants 

Why  does  rye  live  over  Winter  and 
corn  die  at  the  first  hard  frost?  Why 
does  freezing  ruin  potatoes  and  leave  tur¬ 
nips  untouched?  H.  c.  w. 

New  York. 

No  one  knows  ;  nor  do  we  know  why  a 
duck  egg  cooks  one  way  and  a  hen  egg 
another,  in  the  eame  pot  at  the  same 
heat.  It  is  easy  to  name  our  ignorance 
and  talk  about  the  reactions  of  proto¬ 
plasm  to  variations  in  kinetic  energy,  but 
we  get  no  further  along,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  we  will  for  many  years  to 
<•01110.  although  some  of  the  keenest 
trained  minds  are  working  on  those  prob¬ 
lems.  If  we  knew  what  the  stuff  is  that 
freezes  or  boils  we  wouhl  be  on  the  track, 
but  we  are  just  beginning  to  understand 
some  of  the  simplest  of  the  break-down 
products  ;  the  things  we  fiml  in  live  animals 
and  vegetable.s  which  are  changed  by  heat 
and  cold  into  other  things  are  still  far  in 
the  unknown.  We  do  not  even  know  if 
we  get  them  out  unchanged,  or  if  they 
begin  to  change  in  the  very  act  of  leav¬ 
ing  the  parent  cell.  Bo  the  best  we  can 
do  is  to  treat  each  product  according  to 
experience.  But  there  has  been  one  step 
in  advance,  thanks  to  the  Agricultural 
Deiiartment's  recent  work.  They  have 
shown  that  so  long  as  potatoes  are  kept 
frozen  they  are  as  good  for  food  as  ever 
if  cooked  at  once  when  thawed.  There  is 
practically  no  change  in  food  value  or 
composition.  But  if  you  let  them  thaw 
and  stand  around  awhile,  they  will  surely 
rot  and  become  harmful. 


Solder  from  Tin  "Cans 

Borne  time  ago  I  saw  an  item  in  a  mag¬ 
azine  about  a  woman  and  her  little  boy 
making  some  money  by  getting  solder, 
lei  d  and  old  iron  by  melting  up  old  tin 
cat  s.  There  are  some  about  here.  Do 
you  think  it  is  worth  while  trying  it? 

Butler,  N.  J.  A.  a.  k. 

We  do  not  wish  to  dispute  the  item 
you  saw,  but  the  circumstances  must  have 
been  exceptional.  Stray  tin  cans  are  like 
cats  under  a  barn  ;  the  more  you  look 
for  them  the  fewer  you  find,  and  we  are 
pretty  sure  you  overestimate  your  avail¬ 
able  raw  material.  However,  there  is 
nothing  like  a  trial.  Get  an  old  iron  pot 
reel  hot  and  see  how  much  solder  you  get 
from  25  tin  cans,  which  you  can  juit  in 
and  take  out  with  tong.s.  The  solder  is 
the  only  thing  of  value  you  can  get ;  the 
tin  is  removed  by  a  special  process  Avhich 
cannot  be  worked  on  a  small  scale.  You 
stand  a  better  chance  of  making  a  few 
<lollars  by  collecting  the  cans  and  selling 
them  as  junk. 


Fireproof  Paper 

What  is  a  cheap  way  to  fireproof  paper 
to  use  in  fixing  up  an  attic?  A  solution 
of  alum  makes  the  paper  too  brittle.  I 
would  like  something  to  fireproof  cloth 
also.  Would  water  glass  do?  F.  u. 

Union  City,  Pa. 

Water  glass  is  the  best  for  the  paper, 
if  you  use  plenty  of  it,  but  it  will  make 
the  paper  brittle,  and  .so  will  anything 
else  if  you  use  enough  of  it  to  do  any 
good.  Y'^ou  must  use  enough  to  cover 
each  little  fiber  of  the  paper  with  some¬ 
thing  that  will  not  burn,  and,  of  course, 
when  you  have  done  this  the  material  is 
brittle.  You  do  not  say  what  you  wish 
the  cloth  for.  Water  glass  will  make  it 
very  stiff,  but  fireproof ;  other  things 
merely  make  it  slow  burning.  We  do 
not  think  very  highly  of  these  fireproofing 
schemes;  none  of  them  w'hieh  leave  the 
material  usable  are  worth  much,  and  they 
are  apt  to  give  a  false  sense  of  security. 


Anti-freezing  Mixtures 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  va¬ 
rious  anti-freezing  mixtures  for  auto  ra¬ 
diators?  Alcohol  is  expensive  and  is  so 
apt  to  boil  off  below  the  safety  line.  Al.so, 
what  about  the  substances  to  put  into  the 
gasoline  to  make  it  go  farther  and  keep 
carbon  out  of  the  cylinders?  d.  At.  u. 

Brooklyn,  Conn. 

Alcohol  is  the  one  safe  thing  to  use.  for 
the  glycerine  is  not  only  too  expensive, 
but  attacks  any  rubber  connections  sooner 
or  later.  As  to  the  stuff  that  comes  in 
fancy  cans,  all  those  which  I  have  exam¬ 
ined  have  been  siruply  chloride  of  calci¬ 


um  (not  “chloride  of  lime”),  with,  per¬ 
haps,  some  other  soluble  salts,  and  the 
makers  usually  warn  you  not  to  use  them 
if  you  have  any  aluminum  in  the  water 
system.  The  claim  is  made  that  they  will 
not  act  on  the  brass  or  copper  (the  iron 
would  be  safe  with  almost  anything),  but 
thei’e  is  more  or  less  actibn  at  best ;  you 
simply  take  a  chance  that  it  will  not  go 
very  far.  Of  course  there  are  probably 
several  which  I  have  not  met  with,  but 
the  possibilities  in  this  line,  from  a  chem¬ 
ical  standpoint,  keeping  price  in  mind 
also,  seem  rather  limited. 

The  things  which  are  sold  to  put  in  the 
gasoline  are  many  and  various.  Naphth¬ 
alene  is  often  an  ingredient,  together  with 
various  volatile  substances,  but  the  mak¬ 
ers  keep  their  formulas  secret.  Some 
seem  to  work,  at  least  for  a  time,  but 
whether  there  is  any  real  saving  “in  the 
long  run”  is  an  open  question. 


i  Rusty  Water 

We  are  last  on  the  lino  of  our  town 
water,  and  it  always  seems  rusty.  Even 
though  it  looks*  clear  when  cold,  it  gets 
brown  when  warm,  and  the  ordinary  wa¬ 
ter-softening  agents  make  it  worse.  Do 
you  think  it  has  any  bad  effect  upon  a 
person’s  health  ?  M.  L.  l*. 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Answering  the  last  question  first,  the 
very  fact  that  it  is  a  town  supply  makes 
it  likely  that  it  is  harmless ;  in  fact,  there 
are  those  who  think  that  a  little  iron  in 
the  water  is  an  advantage.  A  local 
physician  is  the  only  one  to  pass  on  this 
side  of  the  case.  But  the  action  on  the 
white  clothes  is  another  matter,  since 
you  will  be  more  or  less  troubled  unless 
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you  remove  the  iron  rust  first.  The  iron 
is  held  in  the  water  by  the  carbonic  acid  ; 
if  you  use  a  little  ammonia  and  ammo¬ 
nium  carbonate,  as  formerly  advised  in 
this  column,  the  iron  will  go  out,  as  you 
have  noticed.  It  will  settle  in  time,  but 
just  a  trace  of  water  glass  (sodium  sili¬ 
cate)  in  the  Avater  you  are  to  use  for 
washing  will  probably  speed  up  the  set¬ 
tling.  and  Avill  not  hurt  the  Avash.  But  if 
this  i.s  too  much  trouble,  you  can  try  a 
final  rinse  in  a  dilute  solution  of  oxalic 
acid,  Avhich  Avill  be  harmless  in  the  very 
dilute  solution  in  Avhich  you  Avill  use  it. 
But  your  case  is  a  hard  one  to  handle, 
and  probably  a  cistern  into  Avhich  the  rain 
water  from  your  house  will  be  led  is  the 
only  sure  cure.  If  you  can  get  the  town 
or  the  Avater  company,  Avhichever  owns 
the  supply,  to  “blow  the  dead  end”  of  the 
pipe  from  time  to  time,  it  Avill  also  help  a 
lot. 


Brown  Creosote  Stain 

Can  you  give  me  the  formula  for  a 
broAvn  creosote  stain,  not  too  expensive, 
so  I  cau  mi.-i  a  large  quantity  for  all  my 
buildings?  AV.  ii.  M. 

Middleton,  Mass. 


Makers  of  this  class  of  goods  do  not 
seem  to  care  to  publish  their  formulas, 
hut  the  business  end  is  either  Avood  creo¬ 
sote  or  “dead  oil  of  tar,”  which  is  tar 
creosote.  To  these  are  added  various  oils 
as  diluents.  The  color  is  naturally  a 
brown  to  black.  Your  trouble  is  going 
to  be  to  get  your  raw  material.  If  you 
can  procure  that  you  can  dilute  it  to  suit 
yourself,  Avith  nearly  all  oils,  linseed  the 
he.st  and  most  expensive,  and  kerosene 
the  cheapest  and  worst.  Some  creosotes 
will  not  dilute  directly  Avith  linseed ;  a 
little  mineral  oil  Avill  make  a  three-sol¬ 
vent  sj'stein  that  will  Avork.  But  look 
out  that  you  do  not  get  the  creosote  on 
the  skin,  or  on  clothes  Avhich  will  let  it 
soak  into  the  skin,  or  you  may  have  a  bad 
burn.  If  you  do  get  a  burn,  wash  Avell  at 
once  Avith  linseed  oil  or  denatured  alcohol, 
or  both  ;  do  not  use  Avater  till  you  have  all 
off  Avith  the  others,  as  it  will  only  set  it 
and  it  Avill  burn  far  worse. 


Tomato  Vinegar 

Can  vinegar  be  made  from  tomatoes? 

MohaAvk,  N.  Y.  av.  av.  f. 

We  find  no  definte  recipe  for  it,  but  the 
chances  are  that  it  can.  if  the  tomato 
juice  contains  even  a  moderate  amount  of 
sugar.  The  flavor  would  probably  be  un- 
( Continued  on  page  1423) 


Cut  Your  Firewood  with 

a  Disston  Buck  Saw 

It’s  the  fine  quality  of  Disston  Cross  Cut  and  Buck  SaAV 
blades  that  makes  them  eat  up  the  timber  and  wood  pile. 
They  cut  fast,  sure  and  with  the  least  possible  effort.  All 
Disston  Saws  are  made  from  steel  especially  made  for  the 
purpose,  in  our  own  plant.  1  he  Disston  Trade  Mark 
means  the  same  on  a  Cross  Cut  or  Buck  Saw  as  it  does 
on  a  hand  saw— and  three  out  of  every  four  carpenters 
choose  Disston  Hand  Saws— famous  for  value  for  78  years. 

Disston  Saws  and  Tools  are  sold  by  progressive  hard¬ 
ware  dealers  the  world  over. 

Send  for  our  Booklet,  “Disston 
Sows  and  Toots  for  the  Farm.  ’’ 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  INC. 

PHILADELPHIA.  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Works:  Toronto,  Canada 

Disston 

SAWS  AND  TOOLS 
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JUST  OUT  — My  New  “direct 
from  factory”  Bargain  Book 
on  Fence  and  Gates.  Prices 
way  belowcompetition.  Values 
bigger  than  ever.  Get  it  today. 

I  Pay  ALL  Freight 

Brown  Fence  lasts  longest  be¬ 
cause  built  strongest,  stiffest. 
All  wires  same  size,  heavily 

galvanized.  1I>0  styles.  Also 
ates.  Lawn  Fence  and  Barb 
Wire  at  bargain  prices. 
Sample  and  book  free,  postpaid. 
Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  259  Cleveland,  0. 


J  With  this  wonderful  new  Llb- 
ibay  Automatic  Water  Bowl, 
'  Each  bowl  controls  own  water 
’^snpply.  Animal  moves  lever, 
^opening  water  valve,  when  it 
7  starts  to  drink.  Lever 
jswinga  back  closing  valve 
/  when  animal  stops  drinking. 
f  No  float  tank  rMuired.  Bowls 
'may  be  put  at  diilerent  heights 
’or  in  any  stall  or  pen.  Cannot 
’overflow;  cannot  get  out  of  order; 
almost  no  water  left  in  bowl.  Most 
I  sanitary  bowl  ever  sold.  Prevents  spread  ef  cen- 
Itagieus  diseases.  Increased  milk  yield  quickly 
I  pays  back  cost.  Saves  labor;  saves 
feed.  Write  today.  If  interested  in  I 
I  Stanchions,  Stalls.  Carriers,  etc.,  ,| 

I  ask  for  General  Catalog.  Sent  free. 

C.  A.  LIBBEY  company! 

1 280  Marion  St.  ■  Oshkosh.  Wis.J 


|A  Real  Farm  Necessity 
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A  5-Year  Success 

On  Hnndreds  of  Farms  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  South  America 

Don’t  sell  all  your  hogs  and  pay  big  butcher  bills. 
Save  some  of  them  and  have  good,  clean,  sweet  hams, 
bacon,  sausagefor  your  own  table  when  wanted— and  at 
lewtfaanhalf  market  prices.  You  can  do  it  easUy  with  the 


NATIONArCUNI 

_  ■»0»TABi.E  r 

$MOHC«  house 


NOTICE 

This  is  the  origi¬ 
nal  National  Giant 
Portable  Smoke  House. 

Beware  of  Imitations 
or  Experiments. 


After  smoking  meals  use  for  store 

house.  Absolutely  bug  and  mite  OToof . 
Keep3_ineat  sweet  all  summer.  Worth 
its  price  many  times  over  for  this 
feature  alone.  Book  tells  ail  about  it. 


AND  SANITARY  STORE  HOUSE. 

This  wonderful  Smoke  House  is  portable;  can  be  ope¬ 
rated  in  basement  or  kitchen.  same  as  a  stove — or  on 
the  back  porch  or  in  the  yard— anywhere.  Made  of 
I  heavily  galvanized  sheet  steel  in  3  sizes.  Runs  on  saw¬ 
dust  and  cobs  and  little  hickory  bark  for 
seasoning.  Gives  better,  cleaner,  cheaper  ' 
meat  than  you’ve  ever  had  before. 

Send  for  FREE  Book 

Contains  valuable  prize-winning  fecipes  for 
coring  meats.  Gives  full  description  and 
handsome  colored  illustrations  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  National  Giant  Smoke  House.  Quotes 
prices  and  gives  all  other  details.  Write  for 
this  book  today— now.  Don’t  miss  it. 

Portable  Elevator  Mfg.  Co. 

258  HcClun  Street  Bloomington.  III. 
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[Extra  Profits 

buy  Traps^ 

Ship  to  us  this 
season  and  buy  a 
set  of  traps  with 
the  extra  profits  you 
get  for  your 


Our  promise  to  pay  shippers  the  high 
prices  of  the  market  pays  you  io  extra 
profits  and  us  in  permanent  shippers.  Ship 
today  and  be  convinced!  We  pay  all  express 
and  postal  charges. 

Quotations  on  request. 

eGAUDIGsBUlM  Inc 


CHAS. 


PORTER 


President  and 

123  West  27th  St..  New  York  city’*'"*'' 


WAR  IS  OVER 

I  Peace  brings  big  Fur  orders  from  Europe.  We 
J  must  have  Skunk,  Muskrat  and  Mink  at  once  to 
fill  tremendous  demand.  Unheard  of  prices  fo» 
Immediate  sliipments. 

GET  BIG  PEACE  PROFITS 

by  sliipping  to  a  big  fur  house  in  the  world’s 
biggest  market.  No  deductions,  no  commis¬ 
sions,  no  (luibbliiig.  Just  big,  quick  returns  for 
quick  shipments. 

Send  today  for  price  list  D 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  fox,  coon,  skunk,  possum,  ground 
hog,  rabbit.  etCj,  place  in  animal'a 
burrow.  SOLD  DIRECT  at  factory 
prices.  Write  for  Booklet.  Agenta 
wanted,  subo  Trap  Mfg.  Co. 
3118  W.  ZSIh  Slriel  CLEVCUNO,  OHIO 


Books 

Worth 

Buying 

SIX  EXCELLENT  FARM  BOOKS. 

Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  Day..|1.75 
Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  8.00 
Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  Gay..  1.76 
Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals, 

Well  .  1.76 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears .  1,76 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.76 

BOOKS  ON  INSECTS  AND  PLANT  DIS¬ 
EASES. 

Injurious  Insects,  O’Kane  . |2.00 

Manual  of  Insects,  Slingerland . 8.00 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  Stev- . 
ens  and  Hall  . 8.00 

Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,  Duggar  8.00 

STANDARD  FRUIT  BOOKS. 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  .$1.26 
The  Pruning  Manual,  Bailey  2.00 

The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey  .  1,60 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 60 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS. 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  Brig¬ 
ham  . $1.50 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 

Culture,  Robinson  .  2.60 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine  .  1.60 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon .  ,50 

i 

The  above  books,  written  by 
practical  experts,  will  be 
found  valuable  for  reference 
or  study.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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GUARANTEED  PRICE  LIST 

guarantees  you  more  money  as 
the  market  goes  up ;  no  less  if  the 
market  goes  down. 

Tag  Your  Furs  toUsI 

the  Prame”,  do  not  lose 
Bight  of  the  rich  profits  to  be  gain^  by  sending 
your  furs  to  Prouty’s,  the  house  that  always 
guarantees  fair  grading,  spot  cash,  honest  and 
square  treatment  all  around. 

'^Grandad  Shipped  toProuty’’ 

The  Oldest  Fur  House  in  New  York 

NEW  YORK  is  the  center  of  the  fur  wealth  of 
the  world.  It  houses  more  buyers  than  any  city 
to  which  you  can  ship  your  furs.  These  buyers 
want  the  best  skins  that  you  can  catch.  They 
pay  the  highest  prices  for  them.That  is  why,  no 
matter  what  you  have  been  getting  for  your 
furs,  Prouty  pays  more! 

Prouty’s  was  established  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury  ago,  and  m  all  that  time  a  Prouty  has  been 
the  active  head  of  the_  business,  responsible  for 
its  metnMS,  its  policies,  its  ideals.  Send  your 
furs  to  Prouty  and  bo  pure  of  a  fair  deal  and 
highes^nces. 

SpotCashiH  the  rule  of  Prouty.  You  receive 
pour  check  immediately. 

Get  On  Our  Mailing:  List 

Let  us  keep  you  posted  on  the  highest  market 
values.  Send  for  our  latest  price  Ixst.  It  is  free! 

J.  L.  PROUTY'S  SONS,  INC.. 

Dealers  in  Raw  Furs,  Ginseng  Roots,  and 
Golden  Seal.  etc. 

412  WEST  BROADWAY. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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RAW 

FURS 

Ship  YOURS  to 

HERSKOVITS 

"  The  House  that 
Sets  the  Pace  ” 

and  be  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  of  highest  prices. 

A  few  thinfi  we  do — 

Pay  transportation 
charges. 

Deduct  no  commission. 
Make  immediate  re¬ 
turns. 

Hold  furs  separate  on 
request.  (Large  ioe 
plant  in  our  own  Ifi-story 
building.) 

Write  for  price  List  M 

Albert  Herskovitt  &  Son, 

44-50  W.  28tbSt. 

New  York 


1 


Send  for  our  price  list  today. 
Let  ns  Drove  to  you  that  wo  pay 
HIGHEST  PRICES.  We  pay  exactly 
W  what  we  quote  and  know  you  will  be 
'pleased  with  our  LIBERAL  GRADING. 

WULFSOHN 

A  house  you  can  depend  upon. 

[We  make  no  deductions  of  any  kind,  give 
I  every  shipment  individual  consideration 
regardless  of  how  small  or  large.  On 
;  account  of  our  unusual  outlet  for 
furs,  we  can  actually  pay  you 
Luore  money.  Writefor pricelist. 

FM  WuIfsohn&Co. 

205  West  27th  Street 
New  York  City 


HIGHEST  PRICES 

r.  Paid  for  all  kinds  of  liftW  rUlS 

I  need  large  quantitic.‘<  of  all 
kinds  of  furs,  and  it  will  pay 
you  to  get  iny  price  list. 
I  especially  s<dicit  fin's  from 
all  northern  and  central 
sections.  Write  for  my  price 
list  and  shipping  tass  toilay  to 

O.  L  SLENKER 

P.O.Box  M-2,  East  Liberty,  O. 


None  too  lai  ge.  His  money  awaits  your  Pelts.  Send  for  Price  List  and  sliip  to 

M  F-  Pfadzer  &  Fo  Members  Raw  Fur  Merchants’  Ass’n 

W.  llS-119  west  29TH  street  (Desk  17),  new  YORK 
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MONEY  for  RAW 

On^  anS&B  shipper  alw^s  an  S&B  shipper  because  the 
guarantees  highest  prices,  liberaK assortments, 
immediate  returns.  Send  to-day  for  price  list  and  ship  to 

Struck  ^  Bossak.  Inr  - 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

The  rush  of  the  holiday  season  is  over, 
and  only  about  1,000  ears  a  day  of  the 
leading  vegetables  and  fruits  are  moving 
miirket.ward.  In  a  general  way  and 
roughly  .stated,  about  one-half  the  carlot 
shipments  go  to  the  14  leading  cities.  In 
the  eour.se  of  the  year.  New  York  alone 
receives  20,(X)0^  ears  of  [lotatoes,  11,000 
cars  of  apples,  .o,000  cars  of  onions,  about 
3,(X)0  cars  each  of  peaches,  muskmelons, 
tomatoes  and  strawberries,  and  2,(K)0 
cars  of  cabbage.  New  York  gets  about 
one-third  as  much  as  all  other  big  cities 
combined.  Chicago  has  about  half  as 
much  as  New  York. 

December  has  been  a  good  month  for 
the  produce  trade.  Shipments  were  luucli 
heavier  thiiu  last  yciir  and  also  decidedly 
heavier  for  the  month  before.  Y"et  active 
demand  caused  a  high  range  of  prices  in 
most  lines. 

Thus  the  best  grades  of  cranberries 
jumped  to  $22  per  bbl.  whole.sale  in  New 
York  and  a  few  other  cities.  Five  dol¬ 
lars  used  to  be  considered  fairly  good  for 
cranberries  when  the  crop  was  not  a 
failure.  This  year  the  sugar  restrictions 
w'ere  removed  in  the  nick  of  time,  and 
the  public  wcnit  in  for  cranberry  sauce 
with  their  holiday  dinners. 

The  leading  fruits  have  been  selling 
well.  Hest  Baldwins,  (Jreenings  and 
Yorks  reached  .$7  per  hbl.  in  some  mar¬ 
kets  and  exceeded  ,$5  in  most  cities.  The 
crop  is  going  to  market  very  fast,  and 
some  of  it  is  being  exported  in  response 
to  the  quotations  in  the  “  ’teens”  from 
British  markets.  It  was  ji  great  fruit 
year  for  the  lucky  growers  who  had  a 
eroj). 

Vegetables  are  not  doing  as  well  as 
fruits.  Some  of  the  side  lines,  like  celery, 
lettuce  and  early  Southern  vegetiibles, 
but  markets  are  rather  draggy  for  the 
big  crops  like  potatoes,  cabbages  and 
onions.  For  tliese,  however,  the  outlook 
is  growing  better.  I’otatoes  have  been 
going  to  market  one-third  faster  than  in 
the  previous  ye.ar.  although  the  crop  is 
10  to  1.0  per  cent  smaller  this  year.  The 
net  result  is  that  stock  left  unmarketed 
is  comparatively  light.  It  could  be  sold 
at  good  prices  if  tlie  public  would  return 
to  the  liberal  potato  eating’ habit  followed 
before  the  scarcity  and  extreme  prices  of 
1910.  A  potato  consumers’  league  is 
badly  needed.  Browers  are  getting  for 
bulk  earlots  and  wagon  loads  90c  to  .$1.2,5 
per  100  lbs.  in  the  West,  and  $1..S0  to 
$1.90  in  the  East.  Brices  in  the  lar^te 
cities  for  sacked  stock  run  from  $1.7.5  to 
.$2..50  jier  100  Ibs.^  Markets  have  been  a 
little  weak  in  the  Great  Lakes  section  l)ut 
steady  elsewhere  the  past  four  weeks. 

There  is  opening  for  onion  and  cab- 
bage  eonsj*n)ers’  leagues  also,  although 
both  these  lines  appear  to  have  seen  the 
worst,  for  the  time  being  at  least.  Cab¬ 
bage  doubled  in  price  in  one  month, 
reaching  $25  to  $.30  per  ton  in  a  number 
of  leading  cities.  The  Southern  calihage 
prospects  are  not  very  good  ;  the  Western 
crop  should  lx*  wanted.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  onions.  Southern  growers  ai''e 
not  planting  freely  on  account  of  last 
year’s  low  prices.  Accordingly  Northern 
onions  ought  to  sell  I'eadily  until  the  end 
of  the  season.  The  markets  are  in  fair 
shape  now  at  .$1..S.5  to  .$2  per  100  llis., 
sacked.  The  .storage  stock  is  much  below 
last  year  and  holders  seem  confident. 

G.  H.  K. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOIMESTTC  -ITermann  Wessels,  alias 
Carl  Koediger.  the  German  naval  officx’r 
and  alleged  spy.  and  Albert  Banl  1  rieke, 
the  repre.sentativi’  of  a  German  toy  block 
making  concern,  were  arraigned  Decem¬ 
ber  12  before  .Tnlins  M.  Mayer  in  the 
(Criminal  Branch  of  the  Federal  District 
Court  here  on  indictments  returned  a  few 
(hays  ago  charging  treason.  The  men, 
who  have  been  in  the  Tombs  since  last 
.inly  on  another  indictment, _  charging 
them  with  Ix’lng  concerned  in  a  con¬ 
spiracy  with  .lereiniah  A.  O’T.eary,  Mme. 
Mariii  d<‘  Victorica  and  others,  to  attempt 
to  commit  treason,  were  n’presented  be¬ 
fore  .Indge  Miiyer  by  William  A.  Italy, 
.a  law  partner  of  .John  .T.  O’T.eary.  1  ricke 
is  an  American  citizen. 

firganization  of  circles  of  the  Young 
People’s  Socialist  League,  whose  members 
were  known  as  “5'ipsels.”  at  Camp  Grant 
cantonment,  formation  of  a  secret  code  to 
aid  draft  evaders  in  reaching  Mexico  and 
d<'cisions  to  evade  enli.stiiK’iit  were  testi¬ 
fied  to  in  Federal  Court  at  Chii-ago.  De- 
e(*mher  12,  by  Arnold  A.  Schilh’i',  a^  draft 
so!di<‘r  at  Ciimi)  Grant,  in  the  trial  <>f 
Victor  Tj.  Berger  and  four  other  Socialist 
leaders  for  conspiracy  under  the  espion¬ 
age  !lCt. 

The  fiiilnre  of  Sylvester  .1.  McBride, 
Sociiilist  candidate  for  Governor  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  at  the  recent  election,  to  re¬ 
ceive  .‘I  per  cent  of  tlie  total  number  of 
votes  cast,  will  deprive  tliat  iiarty  of  ()f- 
ficlal  recognition  in  the  jirimaries  iH'xt 
yciir.  At  the  November  election  in  1917 
the  party  candidate  for  Governor  polk’d 
more  than  115,000  votes  out  of  a  total  of 
.390.000.  This  year  there  were  422..370 
votes  cast,  of  which  McBrick’  ri’ceivcd 
7,757.  This  leaves  the  Bepnhiicans  and 
Democrats  the  only  official  political  par¬ 
ties  in  that  State. 

December  1.3  two  bandits  entered  the 
East  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank.  Brooklyn, 
in  business  hours,  shot  and  killed  the  teller 
and  assistant  treasurer,  and  escaped  with 
$13,112.  They  came  in  a  taxicab,  in 
which  they  escaped.  The  chauffeur  is  held 
by  the  police. 


December  28,  101.8 

Two  enlisted  men  were  killed  instantly 
and  two  ensigns  injured  at  Norfolk.  Va.. 
December  12,  when  a  large  hydro-airplane 
crashed  into  the  IVilloughby  Club,  on 
Willoughby  Spit,  about  12  miles  from 
the  city.  Dense  fog  caused  the  accident. 

Fire  December  15  destroyed  the  large 
plant  of  the  Scott  Fertilizer  Company 
along  Elk  River,  Elkton,  Ind.  'The  acid 
plant  was  badly  damaged.  Loss,  .$250,000. 

Four  men  were  killed  in  an  airplane 
collision  near  West  I’oint,  Miss.,  Decem¬ 
ber  16.  They  are  Lients.  Alvin  W. 
Splane  of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  and  Fred  Syn- 
nestvedt  of  Pittsburgh,  flying  instructors 
of  Payne  Field,  and  Privates  Fred  P. 
.Lames  of  Litchfield.  Ill,  and  (Iny  Mc- 
Wells  of  Reynoldsville,  III,  stationed  at 
Bowen  Field.  , 

December  17  three  men  were  burned  to 
death  in  a  lodging-house  fire  at  Syracuse. 
N.  Y..  and  seven  others  injured  by  jump¬ 
ing  from  windows.  It  is  believed  that  the 
fire  started  from  a  lamp  explosion. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Dairymen’s  Association  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  in  Horticultural  Hall. 
Boston,  Mass.,  during  the  week  of  Febru¬ 
ary  10.  1919.  There  is  to  he  at  this  time 
,a  combined  meeting  of  practically  all 
agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  in 
that  State. 

3'he  annual  Winter  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  was  held  at  Horticultural 
Hall  in  Boston  on  Wedne.sday.  December 
11.  This  meeting  wa.s  held  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  annual  Winter  meetings  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  other  agricultural  and 
horticultural  organizations  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

The  eight  weeks’  Winter  course  af  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  begins  .Janu¬ 
ary  6.  Write  for  information  to  B.  G. 
Wat.son.  secretary  of  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

A  market  milk  and  cream  contest  will 
be  held  in  connection  with  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  .Ter- 
.sey  State  Dairymen’s  Association  to  he 
held  in  ’Frenton,  .Tannary  14-17.  There 
will  he  three  classes  for  milk  producers, 
as  follows :  Raw  milk  and  cream  and 
certified  milk,  as  well  as  four  classes  for 
milk  dealers,  as  follows :  pasteurized  milk 
and  eiq’ani,  and  raw  milk  and  cream. 
Four  pint  bottles  must  be  entered  in  a 
class  for  milk  and  four  half-pints  for  the 
cream  classes  in  order  to  compete  and  all 
samples  mu.st  be  received  in  Trenton  by 
Monday  noon,  .Tanuary  13,  1919.  This  is 
the  first  contest  of  this  kind  ever  held 
in  connection  with  this  annual  farmers’ 
meeting  and  producers  and  distributors  of 
milk  in  New  .Ter.soy  should  make  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  exhibit  samples  of  their  milk  and 
cream.  The  samples  will  he  judged  and 
scored  by  representatives  from  the  T’nited 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Dairy 
Division,  and  the  scores  will  be  sent  to 
the  competitors  with  comments  and  sug¬ 
gestions. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Negotiations  have 
been  begun  by  the  United  States  for  the 
purchase,  at  .a  cost  of  .$15,(X)0.0(X).  of 
property  rights  on  the  island  of  Taboga, 
at  the  Pacific  entrance  of  the  1‘anama 
Canal  in  Panama  territory,  for  six  bat- 
t(‘ries  of  coast  artillery  and  a  po.st  of 
3,000  men.  The  village  of  Taboga,  which 
is  older  than  Panama  City,  will  not  be 
touched,  hut  the  remainder  of  the  island 
will  he  reserved  for  military  jiurposes. 
T’luler  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  19(>3  the 
United  States  may  occupy  any  territory 
in  Panama  required  for  the  operation  of 
the  Canal  or  its  defense  by  making  settle¬ 
ment  for  private  titles. 

A  bill  permitting  all  men  who  served  in 
the  nation’s  fighting  forces  during  the  war 
to  retain  their  uniforms  after  they  nre 
mustered  out  was  pas.sed,  Decenibi’r  16. 
by  the  House  and  sent  to  the  Senate. 

'The  volley  of  criticism  against  the  mis¬ 
handling  of  the  affairs  of  the  IVar  Ri.sk 
Insurance  Rnrean.  to  which  has  been 
charg(‘d  tlion.sands  and  thousands  of  cases 
of  severe  privation  in  the  families  of  sol¬ 
diers,  because  of  failure  to  provide  them 
with  funds  due  them,  enlminated  Decem¬ 
ber  17  in  the  introduction  of  a  resolution 
for  a  special  Congress  investigation  of  the 
bureau.  Representative  JIcFadden  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  the  hanking  and  enr- 
rency  committee,  introduced  the  resolu¬ 
tion.  There  is  also  criticism  of  the  sy.s- 
tem  of  army  pay.  as  many  wounded  nien 
reach  New  York  penniless,  having  been 
without  pay  for  montli.s. 


General  farming  leads  here  ;  about  all 
the  grain  that  is  .sold  i«  wheat.  I’lie 
farmers  keep  enough  stock  to  use  tin’ 
other  grain.  Not  many  potatoes  raised. 
We  have  a  co-operative  creamery  at  Pe¬ 
tersburg.  and  there  is  a  milk  station  at 
Huntingdon,  about  10  miles  distiint  from 
this  valley.  ’Fhey  have  been  trying  to  get 
a  milk  route  through  this  valley,  but  have 
not  .mioce('ded  yet;  a  good  many  do  not 
want  to  leave  the  creamery.  They  Inive 
been  shipping  wheat;  $2.15  per  hn.  at 
shij)i)ing  i)olnt.  Butter  fat  at  creamery. 
60c  per  Ih.  Eggs.  60c;  pork.  20c;  dr(’.s.sed 
beef.  1.5c;  live  cattle,  about  11  to  12c. 
on  foot.  Lambs  have  been  a«  high  a.s  17e 
earlier  in  the  Fall,  hut  there  do  not  meem 
to  he  any  sold  now.  Potatoes,  what  there 
were,  are  .sold  ;  we  can  generally  get  the 
retail  price,  or  very  near  it ;  they  are 
about  $1.50  per  bn.  Hay  has  been  selling 
for  $32.50  per  ton  on  the  car,  but  it  has 
dropped  some.  Straw,  $16  per  ton.  J.  F. 

Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa. 
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Tomato  Vinegar 

( ('ontimiod  from  i)ago  14lil) 

usual.  If  you  want  to  try  it.  boil  your 
tomatoos  a  little,  squeeze  out  the  juiee. 
add  a  bit  of  yeast,  and  in  a  few  days  you 
will  have  a  sort  of  tomato  cider.  When 
this  is  "hard.”  that  is.  when  the  yeast  has 
turned  all  the  sugar  into  alcohol  and  has 
quit  the  job  for  want  of  sui)i)lies.  strain, 
if  need  be.  and  add  some  "mother  of  vine¬ 
gar.”  which  is  the  plant  that  turns  the 
alcohol  into  acetic  acid.  You  will  be 
I)retty  .sure  to  get  some  sort  of  vinegar, 
and  if  it  is  any  good  you  might  let  us 
know.  I’erhajis  there  is  a  regular  recipe 
for  this.  If  so.  will  the  wise  ones  send  it 
inV 


Crude  Oil  as  Wood  Preservative 

I  can  get  crude  oil  cheap  from  the  well. 
Is  it  any  good  as  a  wood  preservative,  a 
disinfectant  and  germicidal  agent? 

Versailles,  ().  ,i.  r.  c. 

The  action  of  crude  oil.  in  general,  on 
wood,  is  merely  medicinal ;  that  is.  it 
preserves  the  wood  by  keeping  it  dry. 
The  preservative  oils  contain  creosote, 
and  are  obtained  by  destructive  distilla¬ 
tion.  A  disinfectant  is  the  same  thing  as 
a  germicide,  and  crude  oil  has  very  little 
action  on  germs  except  as.  by  ket'ping  out 
water,  it  makes  conditions  unfavorable. 
Where  this  crude  oil  will  help  a  lot  in 
your  chicken  business  is  in  killing  mites 
and  lice.  You  can  use  it  as  a  wash  and 
it  will  destroy  both  the  insects  and  their 
eggs.  Use  pienty  of  it,  but  be  cautious 
about  0)>en  lights  or  even  lanterns  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  later. 


Corn  Plasters 

What  kind  of  a  compound  is  used  to 
make  oxide  of  zinc  plaster?  What  is  a 
reliable  paint-on  liquid?  G.  T.  E. 

Maspeth.  X.  Y. 

If  you  mean  the  oxide  of  zinc  adhesive 
plaster,  we  cannot  encourage  you  to  e.x- 
periment  with  it.  The  general  basis  of 
such  plasters  is  rubber,  and  not  only  do 
the  makers  d(.)  their  best  to  keep  their 
formulas  .secret,  but  making  the  adhesive 
mixture  and  applying  it  to  the  cloth  back 
require  rather  expensive  and  complex  ma¬ 
chinery.  On  the  other  hand,  for  tem¬ 
porary  application,  any  good  oxide  of  zinc 
plaster  can  be  spread  on  a  cloth  and  this 
held  in  place  with  adhesive  pla.ster. 

The  standard  formula  for  the  paint-on- 
corn-olf  fluid  is  00  grains  of  salicylic  acid, 
10  grains  extract  of  Indian  hemp,  one- 
eighth  ounce  of  ca.stor  oil  and  one  ounce 
of  collodion.  The  business  end  of_  this 
and  many  similar  mixtures  is  the  salicylic 
acid,  which  has  the  peculiar  property  of 
softening  dead  skin,  but  leaving  the  live 
skin  almost  untouched.  But  it'  is  rather 
irritating  at  best.  :uid  should  be  used  with 
caution.  _ ' 

Rubber  Taste  in  Canned  Fruit 

The  following  clipping  may  .be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  some  of  your  readers.  I  notice  that 
someone  had  thi.s  trouble.  I  had.  too.  A 
sister  was  visiting  me  from  Toronto  when 
I  opened  a  can  of  gooseberries  of  such 
marked  odor  and  taste  that  I  investigated 
and  found  it  to.be  the  rubber: 

“Ottawa.  Sept.  25. — After  an  investi¬ 
gation.  the  ('anada  Food  Board  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  rubber  bands 
used  on  preserving  jars,  infected  with 
phenol,  do  not  harm  the  fruit,  and  that 
any  fruit  preserved  in  such  jars  must  not 
be  de.stri)yed.  The  objectionable  odor  and 
taste  will  disappear  after  24  hours’  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air.  leaving  the  preserves 
perfectly  suitable  for  human  consumption. 
There  is  no  need  to  destroy  any  such 
fruit,  as  it  has  not  been  harmed." 

MKS.  .S.  W.  KE.XXEDY. 

The  item  you  send  in  about  the  taste 
in  the  fruit  from  the  can  rubber  is  cor¬ 
rect ;  if  the  fruit  is  otlierwise  all  right, 
go  ahead  and  eat  it.  But  that  is  a  good 
brand  oT  rubber  to  avoid  next  year. 


Effect  of  Heat  in  Ironing 

Why  c.an  I  not  iron  clothes  with  a  cold 
iron  if  I  press  hard  enough?  I  know  it 
does  not  work,  but  what  does  the  heat  do? 

\ew  York.  w.  ii.  c. 

The  main  thing  the  heat  does  is  to  dry 
cut  the  water,  but  you  can  do  that  on  the 
line  or  under  considerable  pressure  and 
still  not  have  "ironed”  clothes.  Linen 
and  cotton  are  forms  of  cellulose,  and  we 
do  not  yet  know  what  this  is.  but  we 
know  some  things  about  it.  among  others 
that  in  water  it  take  u])  a  little  water 
and  tends  to  “jell.”  (Please  don’t  ask 
what  “jell”  is.  since  nobody  knows.)  If 
you  stir  it  with  water  long  enough  it  will 
get  quite  into  semi-solution ;  this  is  one 
way  that  partially  transparent  papers,  so- 
called  parchment  i)aj)ers,  are  made :  se¬ 
lected  rags  stirred  into  this  state  and 
ironed  dry  in  special  rolls.  So  the  hot 
iron  dries,  and.  in  a  way.  cooks  the  fibers 
of  the  cloth  and  you  get  the  well-known 
effect.  I'urthermore.  there  is  often  a  lit¬ 
tle  starch  ijresent.  even  if  not  added  in¬ 
tentionally,  and  thi.s  also  is  cooked  and 
dried,  and  gives  stiffness.  Wool  is  by  no 
means  cellulo.se.  and.  as  you  well  know, 
is  ironed,  if  at  all,  in  a  very  difl'ereut  way 
and  with  other  results.  Silk  is  another 
special  case,  although  the  silk  fiber  will 
also  dry  stiff,  but  is  far  more  apt  to  be 
burnt  if  you  are  a  little  cai'ejess  with  the 
heat.  It  is  these  differences  in  the  mate¬ 
rials  themselves,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  water  to  be  taken  out.  that  makes  it 
necessary  to  run  your  iron  at  the  proper 
heat  for  any  given  fabric. 


THE  MAILBAG 


What  About  the  Milch  Goat? 

1  am  a  great  believer  in  the  festive 
goat — the  milking  kind.  Many  a  baby, 
otherwise  doomed,  wouhl  grow  lusty  if 
provided  with  thi.s  milk.  And  the  goat 
can  make  use  of  weeds  and  otherwise  un¬ 
usable  forage  for  a  good  part  of  her  diet. 
Further,  slu*  is  the  proposition  for  the 
suburbanite  whei'e  the  cow  is  impracti¬ 
cal.  t’an’t  you  stir  up  some  of  your  goat¬ 
breeding  readers  to  give  us  stories  of  good 
goats  yielding  a  decent  mess  of  mild- 
fl.avored  milk  carrying  say.  five  per  cent 
of  fat?  A.  COCHRAN. 

(’ome  now.  what  /.v  the  truth  about 
thi.s  goat  proposition?  We  hear  all  sides 
of  it.  Some  i)eople  have  tears  in  their 
eyes  as  they  try  to  tell  all  the  virtues  of 
“the  poor  man’s  model  cow.”  (Ithers 
have  a  steely  glare  in  the  eye  as  they 
wave  their  hamls  as  if  to  ward  olT  sonn* 
nuisance.  Somewhere  in  between  lies  the 
truth  about  the  milch  goat.  As  for  “stir¬ 
ring  up”  tin'  goat  men.  we  know  alre.ady 
what  that  means.  Have  we  not  listened 
to  stories  of  400-egg  hens,  cows  that 


jumped  over  the  moon  with  proliLs,  api)le 
trees  producing  .$.500  crops,  dogs  that 
(‘a  rued  more  than  horses,  and  canary 
birds  that  jtroduced  more  than  turkeys? 
Goat  men  to  the  front ! 


Direct  Interest  in  Agriculture 

We  hear  so  much  nowadays  about  be¬ 
ing  directly  interested  in  agriculture  that 
I  wish  you  would  inform  me  as  to  what 
is  really  meant  by  dUxciltj  interested  in 
agriculture.  Also  who  or  what  is  a  farm 
manager  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term? 

New  York.  .roiiN  w.  raruett. 

You  can  probably  obtain  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions.  Our  idea  is  that  a  per¬ 
son  directly  interested  in  agriculture  is 
one  who  makes  his  living,  or  a  good  part 
of  it,  out  of  cultivating  the  soil.  He  may 
be  the  actual  laborer  who  does  the  farm 
work,  or  he  may  be  the  owner  who  fur- 
nishe.s  the  needed  capital.  If  he  gets  his 
bread  and  butter  or  any  fair  share  of 
either  directly  out  of  the  land  he  is  di¬ 
rectly  interested  in  agriculture.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  teacher,  public  official, 
agent  or  other  person  who  lives  on  a 
salary  is  indirectly  connected  with  agri¬ 
culture.  A  farm  managei',  in  the  usual 
understanding  of  the  term,  is  one  hired 


to  manage  or  control  a  farm  and  its 
operation.  Sometimes  he  works  with  the 
other  laborers  and  sometimes  he  does 
nothing  but  “execute.” 


Hiving  Bees  in  Late  Fall  or  Winter 

1  should  question  the  wisdom  of  your 
bee  man  when  he  advises  your  correspond¬ 
ent,  T.  T.  M..  to  hive  a  swarm  of  bees 
from  a  barrel  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  particularly  in  taking  from  their 
Winter  stores  and  feeding  syrup.  It  strikes 
me  that  it  would  have  been  better  advice 
to  let  the  bees  sta.v'  in  the  barrel  during 
the  Winter,  and  hive  them  in  the  Spring 
by  placing  a  modern  hive  over  the  exit  of 
the  barrel,  so  that  the  bees  would  have 
to  go  through  this  hive  to  get  outdoors, 
ami  with  a  bee  escape  whicli  would  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  returning  to  the  barrel. 

Of  course,  a  (pieen  might  have  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  new  hive,  but  even  this 
can  be  avoided  if  after  ,a  few  bright  <iays. 
when  the  bulk  of  the  bees  are  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  hive,  the  barrel  were  opened  up  and 
the  bees  left  there  with  the  queen  (for 
there  will  be  a  few  bees  with  the  queen, 
anyway)  shaken  into  the  hive.  The 
combs  with  brood  in  them  can  then  be 
transferred  to  the  hive  and  a  splendid 
swarm  built  up.  wiLFRii)  wiiEEi.ER. 


Save  Seed 

Whenever  practicable,  plant  in  hills — save 
the  seed  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted 
in  crops  which  are  widely  thinned 

— avoid  useless  buying  of  high-priced  seed,  and  con¬ 
serve  the  Nation’s  supply  by  using  the  hill-dropping 
feature  on  the  Iron  Age  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder.  This 

saves  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  the  seed  used 
by  drilling  and  very  greatly  reduces  cost  and  the  labor 
of  thinning. 


Last  year  we  all  gardened  as  a  matter  of 
patriotism.  We  learned  what  a  fine  thing 
it  is  to  have  our  own  fresh,  succulent  vege¬ 
tables,  and  also  that  it  pays!  Now — the 
boys  are  coming  home !  New  nations  are 
in  the  making — new  nations  for  us  to  lead 
and  feed!  More  urgent  than  ever  is  the 
need  for 


No.  306  Hill  or  Drill  Seeder, 
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Save  Work 

Hard  work — back-breaking  stooping,  browbe- 
dewing  hoeing  and  cultivating  with  old  fash¬ 
ioned  tools — is  inefficient,  foolish. 

Take  a  hint  from  the  leading  market  gardeners 
in  your  neighborhood — the  men  who  raise  big, 
luscious  things  to  eat  in  a  sensible,  farm¬ 
like  way  with  Iron  Age  Combination 
Tools  like  that  shown  here.  Your*  dealer 
can  show  you  many  sizes  and  kinds 
for  use  in  small  home  gardens, 
flower  gardens,  poultry  farms,  seed 
farms,  truck  gardens,  etc. 

Descriptive  folders  sent  on  request 

Bateman  M’f’g  Co. 

961  Main  St.  Grenloch,  N.  J< 

Canadian  Factory: 

THE  BATEMAN- WILKINSON  CO.,  Ltd, 

961  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto,  Can. 

In  business  over  83  years  Makers  of  Riding 
and  Walking  Cultivators,  Horse  Hoes,  Culti¬ 
vators  and  Harrows,  Sprayers,  Hay  Rakes, 

Sulky  Weeders,  Potato  Machinery,  etc.,  etc. 
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Thoughts 


Christmas 


The  Christmas  Thoughts  of  a  Plain  Farm 
Woman 

A  Wo.\i)ERrx:r,  (’iiuistmas. — Not  since 
I  was  a  little  girl  have  I  had  the  feeling 
about  Christinas  which  is  mine  this  year. 
Ever  since  that  wonderful  Victory  Day 
in  November  when  America  went  wild 
with  thankfulne.ss.  I  have  kept  thinking, 
“How  can  I  show  how  glad  and  happy 
all  tills  makes  me?  What  can  I  do  to 
celebrate  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word?” 
Probably  every  thinking  woman  in  Amer¬ 
ica  has  had  these  same  new,  transforming 
thoughts,  and  it  seems  as  if  we  couldn't 
do  enough  to  show  our  gratitude  for  that 
unconditional  surrender.  It  is  not  my 
way  to  make  a  lot  of  noise — either  for 
gladness  or  sorrow.  Noise  to  me  is  noise 
and  nothing  more.  Ujiroar  may  be  .stim¬ 
ulating — it  or  something  certainly  was  on 
November  11,  our  Victory  Day;  but  my 
emotions  are  of  the  inarticulate  kind,  and 
when  most  happy  and  thankful,  there 
seems  to  be  the  least  to  say.  Put  that 
exhilarating,  mighty  feeling  r)f  thankful¬ 
ness  had  to  come  out  soim-  way  witli  me 
as  it  did  with  everyone  else — and  it  is 
still  coming. 

A  llrsY  Tiiaxksgivixc. — At  Thanks¬ 
giving  time  this  year  we  were  terribly 
busy  on  the  farm,  as  my  husband's  hired 
helper  had  left  lus  the  first  of  Novemlier 
to  woi-k  in  a  big  knitting  mill  at  "war 
wages.'’  So  we  passed  the  day  busily  but 
feastlessly.  This  time  was  a  sorrowful  <ine 
for  us,  because  “Thankful  Thursday” 
used  to  be  a  gala  day  in  our  family — we 
brothers  and  sisters  and  our  children 
meeting  together  in  the  fine  old  Ameriean 
custom  at  our  vaidous  homes.  Hut  during 
this  year  my  husband’.s  oldest  brother,  a 
young  lawyer,  and  his  wife,  had  both 
died ;  the  younger  si.ster  is  teaching  in 
far  away  Texas,  and  another  brother  and 
family  are  living  in  the  hills  of  Vermont. 
Our  little  group  will  never  encircle  the 
Thank.sgiving  board  again,  so  at  the  time 
when  others  were  obs(“rving  the  glad  day 
as  it  has  never  been  observed  before,  we 
were  trying,  1  am  afraid,  to  forget  the 
time  so  far  as  old  memories  were  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  Cot'XTRY  Christmas. — Thank.s¬ 
giving  is  over  and  Christmas  is  al¬ 
most  here.  As  I  said  at  first.  I  feel 
that  I  can't  do  enough  to  express  the 
Christmas  feeling — a  feeling  I  had  felt 
was  lost  and  gone  forever.  <  Hi.  what  a 
wonderful,  wonderful  Christmas  this 
ought  to  be  in  every  home  in  America — 
and  in  the  world  !  Before  the  Avar,  Ave 
Avere  surfidted  with  a  A’ague  indifference 
and  skejiticism  about  many  things  of  the 
spirit.  We  thought  of  Christmas  mainly 
as  meaning  a  lot  of  Avork — an  awful  ex¬ 
pense — and  some  of  us.  I  fear,  found  it 
almost  a  bore.  We  country  Avomen.  of 
course,  kejit  our  feelings  a  bit  more  fn'sh 
than  our  city  cousins,  money  in  tlu'  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  homes  not  being  plenty 
enough  to  produce  the  stale  attitude  of 
unde.sire.  And  Avith  far  le.ss  outside  inter¬ 
ests  to  engross  u.s,  w(>  entered  more  into 
the  real  spirit  of  the  day.  and  gave  and 
received  homemade  gifts  Avith  ideasurt* 
and  under.standing.  Y('t  the  hearty. 
Avholesome  country  Christmas  of  several 
years  ago  could  never  hold  the  fulfillimmt 
for  us  Avliich  this  Christmas  day  Avill  In 
every  farmhouse  in  the  land  Ave  must  keeii 
the  .spirit  of  Christmas — remembering  the 
Christ  Child.  Santa  Claus.  Christmas 
trees,  stocking,  bells  and  toys.  If  Ave 
can't  feel  like  giving  Christmas  its  due 
this  year,  we  surely  never  Avill  again  in 
all  our  li\’es.  Never  again  can  Ave  po.s- 
.sess  the  spontaneous  happines.s.  the  full 
joy  of  personal  and  national  achicA’ement. 
Aviiich  is  the  right  of  (*very  good  man  and 
Avoinan  in  our  country  at  this  season. 
And  because  we  must  realize  that  Ave  can 
never  observe  (piite  such  a  Yuletide  again 
Ave  should  celebrate  it  Avith  heaping  meas¬ 
ure  and  Avithout  stint.  Because  the  broth¬ 
ers.  husbands  and  sons  of  some  readers  of 
these  lines,  jicrhajis.  Iuia'c  fallen  in  France 
for  liberty,  those  readers  now  can  under¬ 
stand  the  feelings  of  Mary,  the  ^lother  of 
.lesus,  both  when  lie  Avas  born  on  Christ¬ 
mas  morning  in  the  manger,  and  again 
JIO  years  later  at  her  Beloved  Son's  cru¬ 
cifixion.  To  such  a  Avtunan.  Christmas 
must  come,  if  she  Avill  let  it.  in  it.s  deep¬ 
est,  saddest,  most  exalted  sense.  Not  to 
all  of  us  is  it  given  this  holiest  kind  of 
Christmas  Day,  and  our  hearts  Avill  be 
Avith  those  other  honored  AVomen  on  that 
dav. 

The  Ciin.DREX  Prepare. — My  kiddi(‘s 
have  had  their  stockings  hung  “with  care” 
in  front  of  the  fireplace  for  the  last  two 
weeks,  and  ('very  morning  they  ru,sh 
doAvnstairs  in  their  nighties  to  imiuire  if 
Santa  Claus  has  come.  If  anticipation 
is  better  than  realization,  as  some  sad 
pessimist  Avould  have  us  believe,  then 
nothing,  certainly,  can  cheat  our  house  of 
this  tingling  preholiday  spirit.  Billy 
has  brought  down  (piantities  of  sweet, 
smelly  greems  from  the  AVood  lot,  and  in 
CA'ery  spare  moment  the  children  and  I 


are  Aveaving  them  into  wreaths  and  fes¬ 
toons.  Outside  on  every  window  we  have 
the  hemlock  wreaths,  each  with  its  gay 
red  bow  of  Turkey  red  calico.  On  the 
front  door  is  a  larger  Avreath  and  pine 
festoon,  and  at  each  side  Ave  put  minia¬ 
ture  Christmas  trees  in  jars  on  Avhich  the 
children  jjlace  bits  of  bread  for  the  birds. 
The  house  from  the  road  looks  very  fes¬ 
tive.  indeed,  and  "the  night  before  Christ- 
ma.s”  we  shall  be  alight  from  cellar  to 
garret,  the  municipal  lighting  Iraa's  hold¬ 
ing  no  terrors  for  us !  And  then  the  big 
tree  I  Father  Avill  set  that  up  in  the  par- 


house  rings  Avith  high  laughter  and  intox¬ 
icating  excitement.  “Sugar  and  spice 
and  CA-erything  nice”  is  in  the  air,  and  lit¬ 
tle  Ann  declares  she  has  .seen  a  “hundred” 
.strange  bundles  appearing  and  di.sappear- 
ing  in  the  most  tantalizing  iind  suggestive 
manner.  I  hai'e  exiilained  for  the  for¬ 
tieth  time  that  Santa  Claus  is  a  Avee, 
tiny  fairy  Avho  has  the  magic  poAver  of 
flying  up  and  down  chimneys,  leaving  life- 
size  presents  beloAv  for  good  boys  and 
girls.  Three  or  four  times  a  day  the 
children  step  into  the  mouth  of  the  big 
fireiilace  and  peer  hopefully  upAvard. 
Tlu'y  knoAv  they  have  good  I'eason  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  01(1  Nick  Avill  be  able  to  make 
the  trip  in  perfect  .safety  this  year,  as 
there  is  no  possible  chance  of  a  naughty 
TJ-boat  or  bad  airship  intercepting  him. 

Sharing  the  .Toys.^ — .\s  at  every 


liringinfj  Home  the  Christmas  Tree 


lor  two  days  before  Chi-istmas  and  th(( 
docu'  Avill  be  locked,  double-locked  and 
trii)le-lock('d,  I  can  assure  you.  The 
young.sters  are  in  a  state  bordering  on 
hystei'ics  by  this  time  and  in  a  good  way 
to  burst  Avith  mystery  and  excitement.  I 
confess  to  aiding  and  abetting  them  this 
year  as  I  never  have  before  that  they  may 
neA’er  forget  the  25th  of  December,' BUS, 
a.s  long  as  they  IIau*. 

Gaiety  a.xd  F.xi’ectatio.v. — I  think 
AA'C  should  make  this  a  j)atriotie  Christ¬ 
mas  as  Avell  as  a  religious  day.  But,  at  all 
costs.  Ave  should  make  it  merry,  happy 
and  gay  and  memorable.  The  old  farm- 


Christmastide.  there  will  be  homes  Avhere 
the  season  is  not  recognized  in  these  Avays. 
To  such  homes,  this  year,  let  us  carry 
some  of  our  oAvn  clu'er  and  the  comforting 
nu'ssage  of  thought  and  good  fellowsliip. 
Let  the  children  make  .simple  gifts  for 
everyone  and  tc'ach  them  to  give  tlu'se 
anonymously,  thinking  only  of  the  joy  of 
gi\  ing  and  nothing  of  the  art  of  receiving. 
Country  children,  who  are  generally  shut 
in  more  or  h't^s  through  the  long  and 
sometiiiK's  trying  month  of  December,  can 
k('ep  hap))y  and  content(‘d  if  they  have 
bi'ight  Avourl  berri('s  and  ixijtcorn  to  string 
and  frc'sh  greens  to  wrc'atlie.  Tlu'si'  can 


Our  f'orrespoudeut,  ./.  L.  ({raeff,  ftends  This  Pic  ture  of  Xorth  icestern  Indians. 
Then  Hare  a  Christmas  Dinner  at  Teast. 


be  presented  to  the  neighbors  it  an  accu¬ 
mulation  threatens,  and  all  Avill  get  a 
whiff  of  the  holiday  spirit  thereby.  Don't 
forget  to  sing  the  Christmas  carols,  and 
Avith  the  boy.s  and  girls  repeat  the  good 
old  pieces — “  ’Twas  the  Night  Before 
Christmas.”  “God  Rest  You.  Merry  Gen¬ 
tlemen.”  and  Martin  Luther’s  “Little 
Babe  .Tesus.”  The  opportunity  is  ours  to¬ 
day  to  make  this  Christmas  a  living  mem¬ 
ory  for  our  little  jieople  Avhich  AA’ill  never 
fade.  There  is  nothing  too  much  to  do  to 
express  our  heartfelt  thankfulness  that 
the  last  great  Avar  is  over  and  that  the 
Avorld.  for  the  first  time  in  fiv('  long  years, 
can  rep('at  together  on  Christmas  Day  in 
the  morning,  that  sweetest  of  all  benedic¬ 
tions.  “Peace  on  Earth.  Goo<l  Will  to 

^Ipu”  _ _  H.  .s.  K.  AV. 

Through  a  Farm  Woman’s  Spectacles 

No  one  Avill  doubt  or  deny  that  this  has 
been  a  most  unusual  year.  Everyone  has 
vivid  memories  of  last  Winter,  .and  most 
of  us  Avho  AA'ere  not  too  busy  to  remember 
can  recall  the  strenuous  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  then  came  an  Autumn  Avhich 
achievi'd  a  reputation  to  parallel  the  other 
seasons.  Potatoes  Avere  sprouted  whe 
dug._  and  Dahlias  lik('  wise.  The  I'ose 

acacia  set  a  feiv  frail  blooms  in  Octolx'r. 
All  this  Avill  Aveaken  the  shrubs,  and 
many  of  them  Avill  die  during  the  Winter. 
I.ast  \\  inti'r  took  lieaA’.A'  toll  of  shrubs  and 
fruit  trees.  Many  farmers  lost  entiri' 
young  orchards  and  are  di.scouraged  about 
replanting. 

Last  year  the  poultry  men  adopted  a 
slogan,  “One  hundred  hens  on  every 
farm.”  Noav  .some  bright,  enterprising 
Iiaper  should  .start  another.  “One  hundred 
fruit  trees  on  every  farm.”  and  then  Avork 
it  overtime.  There  are  farmers  Avith  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  avIio  lun^e  neither  apples, 
pears,  plums  nor  cherries  groAving  on  their 
oAvn  land  ;  no  small  fruit  of  any  kind,  and 
too  often  a  miserly  little  patch  of  ground 
for  a  garden,  totally  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  family.  We  farmers  drive 
live.  10  or  even  more  miles  to  tOAVii  and 
purchase  at  the  grocery  store  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  Avhich  in  simple  justice 
.should  be  left  for  city  people  avIio  cannot 
groAV  them.  AcknoAvledging  freely  that 
all  tho.se  things  require  labor,  Avhich  is  at 
jue.sent  at  least  a  minus  quantity,  Ave 
must  .still  admit  that  there  is  .something 
Avrong  Avith  such  a  system,  and  that  vig¬ 
orous  efforts  should  be  made  to  remedy  it. 

I  have  heard  farmers  say  that  becau.se  of 
the  trouble  of  moAving  they  Avould  not 
ihave  an  orchard  on  the  farm.  Those 
men  might  put  a  flock  of  sheep  in  the 
orchard,  and  if  young  trees  are  properly 
protected  that  orchard  Avill  yield  treble 
instead  of  double,  and  Avill  rival  a  Avell- 
kept  liiAvn  in  appearance. 

.\nother  slogan  Avhich  might  Avell  be 
adoptf'd  Avould  be  “A  babv  beef  for  every 
farm  family.”  Last  year  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  threatened  "no  coal  to  farm¬ 
ers  Avith  wood  lots.”  Noav  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministrator  may  just  as  Avell  declare  “no 
beef  to^  dairy  farmers.”  and  Ave  Avould  be 
taught  a  good  lesson.  In  the  Spring 
Avhen  milk  is  cheap,  a  baby  calf  Avhich  is 
Avorth  .$2  at  birth  would  bring  .$25  in  four 
AA'eeks,  and  that’s  generally  as  long  as  he 
stays  Avith  u.s!  By  butchering  time  he 
Avould  be  prime  beef.  Even  though  the 
cost  of  production  came  perilously  close 
to  the  value  at  killing  time,  it  would  still 
appeal  to  my  notions  of  thrift,  since  it 
would  kee])  fertility  on  the  farm.  Avhere 
it  belongs  and  is  need(*d.  and  by  utilizing 
our  OAvn  products  \ve  are  getting  close  to 
the  true  idea  of  indeiiendence.  Old-time 
farmers  ahvays  “put  doAvn”  a  year’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  meat.  We  can  imjiroA’e  upon  the 
old  salt  methods  by  packing  fresh  meat 
in  .lars.  .sterilizing  by  heat,  and  AA’e  hav(* 
fresh  meat  the  year  round.  When  the 
chickens  are  ready  for  market  the  home 
.supply  may  be  put  up  the  same  Avay,  and 
the  others  marketed  at  once.  There  is 
lots  of  money  Avasted  every  year  by  keep¬ 
ing  a^  lot  of  greedy  .voung  roosters  jiast 
the  tune  Avhen  Ave  could  profitably  dis¬ 
pense  Avith  their  company. 

When  some  philanthropic  rich”  man 
leaves  me  his  millions  I  shall  fir.s't  of  all 
.attend  to  every  rural  school  that  I  knoAv 
HI  thus  Avise :  Buy  five  acres  of  land  and 
build  a  beautiful  .school  Avith  jilenty  of 
rooms,  the  best  heating  outfit  obtain'able. 
a  big  hall  overhead  Avhere  neighborhood 
gatherings  may  be  held,  and  a  hasement 
Avith  so  thoroughly  (Kpiippi'd  a  tool  bench 
that  every  finger  in  .school  niav  be  proji- 
erly  mutilati'd;  lay  out  the  gimunds  Avitli 
baseball  diamond,  tennis  court,  croiiuet 
ground,  pretty  Avalks  and  flower  borders 
with  fruit  trees  for  shade;  install  sAvings! 
bars,  slides,  strides,  teeters,  etc.,  and  give 
the  dei'd  to  the  district.  (Noav  if  that 
millionaire  doesn’t  sIioav  up  after  that  I 
surely  don’t  know  Avhat’ll  fetch  him  ) 
Speaking  seriously,  our  rural  schools  are 
too  small,  too  cold,  too  dark,  unventilat¬ 
ed,  poorly  equipped,  and,  in  general,  no 
fit  place  for  children  to  spend  nine  months 
of  the  year  in. 

IIoAv  good  it  seems  to  .see  the  cattle 
back  in  the  barn  !  It  is  a  relief  to  turn 
them  out  in  Spring,  but  a  greater  one  to 
shut  them  comfortably  in  Avhen  the  cold 
nights  come.  I’ve  ahvays  felt  sure  I 
Avould  have  been  an  excellent  stable  boy, 
for  I  like  to  curry  coavs  and  tend  hordes. 
Instead,  I  must  scrub  floors  and  black 
stoves,  and  I  especially  abhor  that  last. 
We  are  taught  that  to  do  cheerfully  the 
things  Ave  do  not  like  endoAvs  us  with 
character.  I’ve  ahvays  taken  that  with  a 
grain  of  salt.  I  think  if  it  Avere  literally 
true  a  large  percentage  of  the  population 
Avould  have  such  an  overload  of  moral 
excellence  they’d  stagger. 

lIAJtlUET  L.  WOOD. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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If  The  War  Had  Continued! 

If  the  war  had  continued,  the  pair  of  U.  S.  “Protected”  rubber  boots  that  you 
will  now  be  able  to  buy  at  your  dealer’s  this  winter  would  have  gone  to  France 
for  one  of  the  boys  “over  there.” 


But,  as  the  trenches  are  empty,  there  is  no  need  for  trench  boots;  so  our 
Government  is  now  allowing  us  to  provide  heavy -service,  double-duty  U.  S. 
“Protected”  rubber  footwear  for  the  outdoor  worker  at  home. 


Uncle  Sam  has  furnished  our  boys”  with  the  best  rubber  boots  that  money 
can  buy,  and,  in  both  the  Army  and  Navy,  there  probably  are  as  many  U.  S. 
“Protected”  rubber  boots  as  all  other  brands  combined. 

rubber  boots  will  outwear  any  ordinary  rubber  boots.  The 
boys  will  tell  you  so  when  they  come  back.  Every  pair  is  sturdily  constructed, 
reinforced  where  the  wear  is  hardest,  staunch  and  serviceable,  and  yet  full  of 

comfort.  Every  pair  of  “U.  S.”  means  warm,  dry,  comfortable  feet  for  the  wearer, 
whatever  the  work  or  weather. 


Phe  U.  S.  Seal  trade  mark  of  the  largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the  world 
is  on  every  pair  of  U.  S.  rubber  boots.  Look  for  it.  It  is  your  protection. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

New  York 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Christmas  is  nearly  here.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  it  looks  as  if  the  Hope  Farm  holi¬ 
day  mig-ht  be  pretty  raw  as  to  weather, 
and  well  done  in  spirit  and  cheer.  It  is 
one  of  those  epelks  of  mean  December 
weather — damp,  drizzling  and  despondent. 
You  know  how  the  brown  hills  stretch 
away  in  billows  of  imid,  with  no  sun  by 
day  or  stars  by  night  to  give  them  the 
sparkle  and  smile  which  we  think  Christ¬ 
mas  ought  to  bring.  Perhaps  you  have 
been  expecting  a  visit  from  some  fine  old 
friend  who,  in  years  before,  has  always 
come,  jovial,  hopeful,  full  of  a  strength 
and  happy  power  which  lifts  you  up  out 
of  the  meanne.ss  and  trouble  of  common 
life.  You  look  forward  to  his  coming  as 
a  sort  of  spiritual  tonic.  When  he  does 
come  you  find  a  sour,  grumbling,  disap¬ 
pointed  man  ;  soaked  with  gloom  and  just 
shelling  out  depression  upon  all  who 
come  near  him.  That  is  what  this  late 
December  weather  seems  like  at  first 
thought  as  I  start  my  lonely  open  fire 
and  sit  down  before  it.  There  are  two 
wuiys  of  looking  at  it.  You  expected  your 
old  friend  to  bring  you  comfort  and 
courage  as  a  Christinas  present.  Instead 
of  bringing  the.se  things  to  you  he  comes 
in  need  of  them,  and  the  effort  you  make 
to  cheer  him  and  bring  him  back  to  hap¬ 
piness  proves  a  far  greater  bles.sing  than 
any  gift  he  could  have  brought. 

1)1  4:  4:  Ik  ))c 

“Rut  W’hat  is  this  about  the  “lonely 
fire?”  What  has  become  of  that  big 
family?  Where  is  little  Rose?  Where 
are  the  apples,  the  nuts,  the  books  and 
the  good  cheer?  Little  Ro«e  is  upstairs 
in  bed  tossing  about  with  fever !  The  last 
time  I  looked  in  the  door  Mother  was 
taking  her  temperature.  As  she  looked  at 
the  thermometer  I  read  in  her  face  the 
news  that  the  mercury  had  craw'led  up 
too !  In  the  next  room  the  tw’o  little 
girls  are  also  burning  and  tossing.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  passage  the  largest  boy 
is  lying  on  his  back  gazing  up  at  the  wall, 
w'hile  Cherry-top,  just  up  from  his  siege, 
has  gone  to  bed  w'eak  and  tired.  All 
this  past  week  the  five  children  have 
been  tossing  and  burning  and  the  house 
has  been  like  a  hospital,  with  five  beds 
all  occupied.  Some  of  you  homekeepers 
W’ill  realize  the  size  of  Mother’s  job.  and 
what  it  has  meant  to  go  through  with  all 
this.  They  are  all  coming  through  right, 
and  will  be  none  tbe  worse  for  it,  but  you 
can  imagine  w'hat  Christmas  means  when 
Santa  Claus  comes  with  a  clinical  ther¬ 
mometer  in  his  hands  instead  of  draAving 
the  lines  over  his  reindeer.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  will  be  read  by  other 
women  who  sit  by  beds  whereon  lie  these 
little  fever-stricken  forms  and  to  men 
who  sit  apart  thinking,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  what  these  little  children  are 
really  worth! 

4c  4:  ik  4:  sic 

As  I  sit  before  my  fire  strange  memo¬ 
ries  come  drifting  out  of  the  past. 
Mother  has  been  down  for  a  moment  to 
tell  me  about  the  children  and  their  cour¬ 
age  and  patience  during  the  sickness. 
They  will  all  get  well  and  be  dancing  about 
as  usual  in  a  week.  Then  there  comes  a 
call  from  upstairs,  and  off  the  good  lady 
goes  to  her  ho.spital.  Cherry-top  came 
for  a  while  to  tell  me  about  his  prize 
’coon.  It  seems  he  has  captured  the 
biggest  ’coon  ever  seen  in  Bergen  County 
for  16  years !  I  do  not  know  Avhere  the 
figures  come  from,  but  I  imagine  they 
must  stand  until  someone  brings  another 
coon  to  beat  them.  When  he  gets  well 
this  young  trapper  will  be  after  the 
muskrats  in  great  shape.  Just  now  his 
ambition  would  be  to  capture  the  finest 
fur-bearing  animals  in  this  country  and 
spend  his  money  to  have  them  made  into 
a  wonderful  fur  coat  for  Mother.  I  think 
the  love  in  it  would  be  even  warmer  than 
the  fur.  But  when  you  are  just  up  from 
a  sick  bed  you  'are  tired  early,  and  Cher¬ 
ry-top  trudges  off  to  bed,  leaving  me  here 
alone. 

4  4c  4!  s!c  4: 

What  do  you  suppose  came  into  my  mind 
as  the  flame  flickered  and  twisted  around 
the  peach  roots  on  the  fire?  My  mind 
went  back  many,  many  years  to  a  time 
w’hen  I  was  desperately  in  need  of  capital 
to  invest  in  a  business.  I  could  not  get 
it  on  terms  that  I  thought  were  fair. 
Some  of  us  were  going  down  in  an  ele¬ 
vator  in  a  great  New  York  building,  and 
I  put  up  the  best  face  I  could  over  my 
disappointment.  So  I  said: 

“You  may  think  me  a  poor  man  with 
no  assets  or  capital.  Yet  I  am  good  for 
a  million  at  the  .soundest  bank  in  the 
world.  I  have  a  wife  easily  worth  half 
a  million,  and  no  one  could  buy  the 
children  for  half  a  million  more !” 

In  the  car  with  us  Avas  a  big.  ponder¬ 
ous  man  who  certainly  “looked  rich.”  He 
listened  to  me  as  I  talked  in  this  half- 
joking  way,  and  a  shadoAV  of  sadness 
passed  over  his  face.  Then  he  spoke : 

"By  God,  I  mail  I  could  say  that — 
aud  had  the  yoods  to  show!" 

I  give  you  just  Avhat  he  said.  It  did 
not  seem  to  me  like  pi-ofanity,  but  some¬ 
how  more  like  a  hopele.ss  jirayer  from  a 
man  who  in  his  youth  Avould  not  pay  the 
price  of  real  loA^e !  What  is  the  price  of 
love,  anyAvayV  I  have  an  idea  that 
(Iue.stion  will  be  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
our  people  just  Avhen  this  conn's  to  them. 
Can  anyone  buy  love  with  money  or 
material  things?  Suppo.se  Mother  had 
i?.’'i0.0()0  to  divide  among  the.se  five  chil¬ 
dren,  and  gave  it  to  them.  Would  the 


memory  of  that  gift  make  their  love  per¬ 
manent?  Not  if  my  long  observation  of 
humanity  is  correct.  They  Avould  feel 
that  .she  ought  to  haA’O  given  them  more. 
Will  her  tireless  care  and  gentle  nursing 
all  through  these  hot  and  weary  days,  all 
this  long  sacrifice  and  Avearing  out  of 
the  body,  buy  their  loA-e?  It  will!  As 
long  as  they  liA-e  they  Avill  remember  it, 
and  as  the  years  go  on  it  will  seem  more 
and  more  as  a  pricele.s#;  gift.  We  buy 
love  not  Avith  our  money  but  with  our¬ 
selves.  Is  not  that  tbe  great  thought 
which  .stirs  the  Avorld  at  Christmas?  I  ; 
can  see  it  very  clearly  as  I  sit  here  alone 
before  my  fire.  The  price  of  love  is  ser¬ 
vice  and  sacrifice.  We  give  it  to  our  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  hope  that  they  Avill  pass  it  on 
— not  save  it  as  miser.s  do. 

Well,  we  have  had  a  fair  year  on  the 
farm.  Prices  have  been  goo<l,  and  Ave 
cannot  complain,  yet  I  think  the  100 

Sounds  more  or  less  of  children  which  w’e 
ave  gained  thi.s  year  Avill  out-value  all 
the  rest. 

4  4  4<  4i  41 

I  must  say  that  the  greatest  Christmas 
present  I  haA'e  had  this  year  is  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  reading  William  Allen  White’s 
neAV  book,  “In  the  Heart  of  a  I^ool.”  I 
have  not  read  anything  in  years  that  has  | 
made  such  an  imiiression  on  me.  I  do  ! 
not  know  just  why  that  is  so.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  a  part  of  my  own  youth  Avas 
spent  in  one  of  those  Western  towns  such 
as  White  takes  for  the  scene  of  his  story. 

I  hear  i>eoplc  say  this  story  is  long-Avind- 
ed,  prosy,  disconnected  and  a  \'ery  poor 
specimen  of  art.  That  may  all  be  true. 
A  long  wind  is  a  good  thing  W’hen  it 
blows  in  the  direction  of  home,  and  surely 
most  of  the  human  life  avc  ob.serve  has  lit-  i 
tie  poetry  or  symmetry  or  art.  To  me 
this  story  comes  Avith  a  Avonderful  apjieal, 
for  I  have  seen  the  starting  of  a  new 
toAvn  on  a  raAv  prairie  and  watched  that 
Avild  grassy  spot  groAv  up  to  a  tOAvn  or 
city.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  see. 
Men  and  women  start  as  pioneers  on 
terms  of  equality ;  the  hard  labor  of  the 
hand  gives  them  apparently  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Then,  somehoAV,  a.s  the  years  pa.ss 
by,  these  men  and  Avomen  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  divide  into  castes  or  cla.sses.  This 
division  is  not  at  first  made  by  Avealth, 
but  by  some  social  instinct  which  groups 
them  ajiart ;  no  one  can  tell  how.  Then, 
as  The  toAvn  prosper.s,  money  increases, 
and  while  all  Avere  suppo.sed  to  start  with 
equal  opportunity,  the  crafty  and  the 
strong  secure  the  lion’s  share,  and  the 
town  divides  between  rich  and  poor 
through  a  divi.siou  of  the  labor  proceeds 
from  all.  Thousands  of  men  w'ent  from 
the  East  to  the  We.st  because  the  social 
distinctions  at  the  East  had  become  as 
solidly  fixed  as  rocks.  They  hoped  that 
on  the  big,  free  prairie.?,  all  men  would 
have  an  equal  chance.  Yet  their  grand¬ 
children  found  much  the  same  grading  of 
society. 

4  :>  4  *  He 

White’s  book  portrays  these  things  with 
a  master  hand,  am’  traces  the  effect  of 
plain  Avorship  of  money  and  power  upon 
human  character.  Some  of  the  men  and 
Avomen  pictured  in  this  book  are  made  to 
sin,  meanly,  brutally  and  contemptibly, 
and  Ave  are  made  to  see  how  selfishne.ss 
masters  them  and  eats  up  their  souls. 
They  do  not  suffer  physical  punishment 
for  this,  nor  do  those  Avho  are  true  and 
unselfish  receive  money  or  material  re¬ 
ward.  The  reward  that  ennobles  and 
the  punishment  Avhich  degrades  must  be 
of  the  spirit  and  soul.  That  i.s  the 
thought  of  the  book,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  can  read  it  Avithout  being  stirred. 
It  comes  to  me  with  great  power  at  this 
Christmas  time  Avhen  the  Avorld  is  so 
eager  for  “reconstruction”  of  eociety. 
This  war  has  been  fought  to  “put  down 
the  mighty  from  their  seats.”  Noav  peace 
must  be  made  so  as  to  exalt  “them  of 
low  degree.”  It  seems  to  me  that  through 
all  the.se  years  Ave  have  been  going  at  this 
thing  wrong.  We  cannot  overcome  a  great 
National  wrong  and  evil  by  practicing  lit¬ 
tle  personal  wrongs  and  evils  ourselves, 
but  Ave  can  oA’ercome  the  big  evil  by  prac¬ 
ticing  the  little  good  in  innumerable  Avays. 
We  must  not  let  the  evil  at  the  top  AAork 
down  into  and  upon  us- — Ave  must  make 
the  good  of  common,  humble  lives,  work 
up  into  the  evil  and  Avrong. 

4  4  4*4! 

But  the  fire  is  dying,  the  night  is  thick 
and  dark.  I  shall  sleep  on  that  couch  in 
the  corner,  and  I  Avant  one  more  look  at 
the  children  before  the  lights  are  out. 
Little  Rose  is  hot  aud  restless.  She  is  so 
tired  of  lying  there,  and  in  her  stubborn 
little  mind  she  has  determined  not  to  take 
her  medicine  aud  to  kick  off  the  clothes. 
Mother  can  camouflage  the  medicine  by 
mixing  it  Avith  something  the  child  likes, 
but  Rose  has  made  up  her  little  mind  that 
she  is  tired  of  lying  there  and  must  get 
up.  So  I  tell  her  that  I  may  possibly 
meet  my  old  friend  Santa  Claus  on  the 
road  some  day  and  he  Avill  ask  if  I  knoAV 
of  any  good  little  girls  who  Avant  some¬ 
thing  for  Christmas.  What  does  little 
Rose  Avant? 

The  child  think.?  it  over  for  a  moment 
or  so  and  finally  the  little  frown  on  her 
face  changes  to  a  smile.  She  pulls  the 
covers  up  over  her  aud  pulls  Mother’s 
face  doAVu  to  her  as  she  Avhispers : 

“/  just  want  you!" 

Ah,  Santa  Claus,  you  are  a  Avonder! 
The  night  is  dark  and  dismal,  but  the 
boys  ought  to  have  a  feAV  Baldwins  to 
eat.  I’m  going  to  jiut  on  my  boots,  take  | 
the  lantern  and  go  to  the  concrete  cellar 
for  apples  before  I  “turn  in.”  The  neAV 
dog  is  outside  waiting  to  go  along  Avith 
me.  n.  av.  c. 


Anything  About  Fruit  Growing 


groAver  in  America.  No  matter 
Avhat  your  trouble  is.  just  "Ask 
Mr.  Favor."  He  Avill  ansAver 
you  in  a  personal  letter. 


SAW  WOOD 
NOW 


aCl  sizes 

LOW  PRICES 


WOOD  IS  SCARCE 
AND  PRICES  HIGH 


More  for  your  money  at  Homo.  A  better  built  and 
more  durable  engine.  Shipment  from  stock  in  New 
York  City.  Repairs  from  stock  in  New  i'ork  City. 
In  the.se  days  of  s!ow»  freight,  buy  where  you  get 
uuici!  service.  AA'e  make  saw  outfits  or  engines  and 
separate  saw  benches  or  engines  only.  They  use  both 
gasoline  and  kerosene.  AA’ood  now  brings  high  prices 
and  Quick  pundiasers.  Cet  catalog  telling  you  about 
our  engines.  It's  free,  quick  action  saves  you  money. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 


202  Fulton  Street 


New  York  City 


PRICE 


OEIIVERED 


ANTI-COW  KICKER 


Money  refunded  if  not  eatisfaetory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
new  YORK  I  53  Hudson  A 


ICE 


PLOWS 

TOOLS 


Plows,  914.85  up. 

WM.  II.  PRAY,  MFG. 
l.a  GraiiBevllle,  New  York 


SAVE  AVOID  PUNCTURES  AND  BLOW-OUTS 
TIRE  SKND  FOK  CIRCULAR 

Mnuev  VERNON  K.  OOULD 

IMUNLi  131  So.  Parkway,  Eait  Oranga,  Naw  Jaraaji 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard _ >1.00 


The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1,60 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomaa _ 2.60 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume . 2.60 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1,60 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  . ' .  1,60 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  .  2.u0 


Live  Stock  —  Poultry 


Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . >2.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  .  1.60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.60 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1,76 

Principles  of  Breeding,  Daveni>ort . 2.60 


FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  NeAv-Y«rker,  333  W.  30th  St. ,  NewYtrk 


Bigger  Yields 

Better  Vegetables 


You  know  the  conditions  on  your  farm  better 
than  anyone  else,  but,  “two  heads  are  better  than 
one and  a  thousand  are  better  still. 

The  experience  of  successful  market  gardeners  and  the  results  of  th« 
latest  scientific  experiments  have  been  condensed  into  our  new  book 

“Better  Vegetable  Growing” 

This  book  tells  you  how  to  plant,  fertilize,  cultivate,  irrigate  and  market 
the  crop  successfully.  Every  important  vegetable  is  covered  in  a  separate 
chapter.  A  valuable  “Planting  and  Reference”  table  will  aid  you  when 
ordering  your  spring  supplies.  Whether  you  grow  vegetables  for  the 
canning  factory  or  the  market  you  will  find  this  book  helpful. 

If  you  tell  us  the  acreage  of  vegetables  you  raise  your  copy  will  be 
mailed  free.  Write  today  for  this  book,  “Better  Vegetable  Growing.' 

AddreSM  Crop  Book  Department 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  AgricultureJ  Chemical  Co. 

SI  Chambers  Street.  New  'Yoric  CItF 


E.Frank  Coe's  Fertilizers 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Making  Over  An  Icehouse 

I  have  an  icehouse  alongside  the  house 
I  cool  my  milk  in.  The  icehouse  is  a  little 
smaller  than  it  should  be.  I«  it  practical, 
and  will  it  pay,  to  put  a  concrete  bot¬ 
tom  in  it,  and  run  the  water  from  the 
melted  ice  into  the  milk  box?  I  would 
have  to  fill  the  bottom  of  the  icehouse 
up  15  inches.  I  wondered  if  there  would 
be  considerable  trouble  keeping  the  pipe 
open.  The  diagram  shows  tlie  plan  sug¬ 
gested.  J.  s  L. 

Sussex,  N.  ,7. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  system  are 
more  apparent  than  real,  while  the  ex¬ 
pense  connected  with  its  installation  is 
considerable.  t)ne  would  be  in  a  way  to 
get  better  satisfaction  from  his  work  and 
money  invested  if  the  same  sum  were 
titilized  in  enlarging  and  improving  the 
storage-house  at  hand.  At  first  thought 
it  would  seem  like  a  considerable  saving 
to  catch  this  water  as  it  drains  from  the 
melting  ice,  but  a  little  careful  study  of 
the  matter  leads  to  some  serious  defects 
in  the  theory.  If  yotir  icehouse  is  of 
reasonably  good  construction  and  the  ice 
carefully  packed,  with  an  insulating  blan¬ 
ket  of  dry  .shavings  or  sawdust  at  least 
OIK'  foot  thick  surrounding  the  ice  pile, 
it  is  probable  that  it  does  not  waste  ,  by 
melting  to  exceed  one-fifth,  or  20  per  cent, 
as  ob.servations  have  been  made  on  rough¬ 
ly  constructed  pole  shelters  where  the 
shrinkage  for  the  season  was  estimated 
to  be  from  .‘10  to  50  per  cent. 

The  actual  space  occupied  by  a  ton  of- 
solid  ice  is  about  .^5  cubic  feet.  It  is 
customary,  though,  in  figuring  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  icehouses,  to  allow  about  40  cubic 
feet  per  ton  in  the  large  houses,  while  in 
th»‘  small  ones  from  .50  to  55  cubic  feet 
are  allowed  for  the  same  amount.  This 
allows  for  the  sawdust  packing  which 
covers  the  ice  pile,  which,  being  of  the 
same  thickness  in  the  small  house  that  it 
is  in  the  large,  occupies  a  correspond¬ 


ingly  greater  proportion  of  the  total 
si)ace,  making  the  estimate  of  50  to  55 
cubic  feet  nece.ssary  in  this  case.  If  the 
house  has  insulated  walls,  so  that  no 
packing  is  used  in  dii-ect  contact  with  the 
ice.  the  unit  of  40  cubic  feet  per  ton  may 
be  used  for  both  large  and  small  houses. 

Taking  these  figures  as  a  basis,  and 
assuming  your  icehouse  to  have  10-foot 
posts,  we  have  a  stoi-age  space  of  10xl2i 
11.  or  1,.'120  cubic  feet,  room  for  about 
20.5  tons  of  ice.  Allowing  a  loss  by 
melting  of  20  per  cent  would  mean  a  loss 
of  10,000  pounds  of  ice  as  water  during 
the  season.  Probably  the  greater  part  of 
this  waste  would  take  pl.ace  during  the 
months  of  May  to  September,  inclusive,  a 
l)eriod  of  about  150  days,  and  would  give 
you  in  the  cooling  tank  less  than  75 
pounds  of  water  per  day — about  three 
pailfuls.  Of  course  this  waste  would  be 
greater  than  this  during  the  hottest  ])art 
of  the  .Summer,  and  correspondingly  le.ss 
at  the  beginning  and  clo.se  of  the  season. 

It.  It.  Graham  of  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  allows  a  much  higher  percentage 
of  melting  than  above,  assuming  nearly  a 
barrel  of  waste  water  per  day  from  an  ice 
pile  the  size  of  yours,  but  even  with  this 
amount  does  not  consider  it  advisable  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  a  construction  that 
will  utilize  it. 

The  desire  to  utilize  drainage  water  for 
cooling  is,  I  think,  based  on  a  misconcep¬ 
tion  due  to  not  thoroughly  understanding 
the  difference  in  the  cooling  powers  of  ice 
and  water.  Ice  does  not  cool  a  body  by 
reason  of  itself  being  cold,  but  cools  it  by 
its  power  to  absorb  heat  while  melting. 
It  soaks  it  up  like  a  sponge.  The  water 
recovered  by  this  method  might  be  as  low 
as  32  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  temperature 
of  melting  ice  itself,  but,  pound  for 
pound,  its  cooling  i)ower  would  be  much 
less.  The  ice  will  absorb  groat  quantities 
of  heat  while  melting  and  changing  to 
water  at  32  degrees  Fahrenheit,  while  in 
the  case  of  the  water  it  wilt  begin  to  rise 
in  temperature  immediately  it  is  brought 
in  contact  with  a  warmer  body.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  then,  that  the  beet  plan  is  to  keep, 
by  careful  packing  and  insulation,  as 
much  of  the  ice  pile  as  pos.sible  in  a  .solid 
condition,  and  do  the  cooling  with  this 
great  heat-absorbing  medium. 

As  to  the  cost  of  remodeling  to  utilize 
the  drainage  water,  the  icehouse  should 
be  arranged  with  stuffed  and  water¬ 
proofed  walls,  the  stuffing  of  planer  shav- 
i;igs  to  luep  tlie  lu'.-it  our  and  the  water- 
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proofing  of  good  building  paper  to  keep 
the  shavings  used  ae  packing  from  becom¬ 
ing  wet,  an’d  thus  having  their  heat  insu¬ 
lation  qualities  le.ssened.  The  floor  would 
require  a  fill  of  approximately  one  foot 
of  clean  cinders,  broken  stone  or  gravel, 
upon  which  should  be  laid  a  four-inch 
concrete  floor  of  a  1 :2 :4  mixture.  This 
will  require  approximately  two  barrels  of 
cement.  The  floor  would  also  need  an  in¬ 
sulating  blanket  of  cork  or  some  similar 
material  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  heat 
from  the  ground  through  the  concrete,  a 
substance  that  offers  a  comparatively  lit- 
the  resistance  to  the  flow  of  heat. 

ROBERT  n.  SMITH. 


Cost  of  Tractor  Plowing 

I  have  a  kerosene  tractor,  and  would 
like  to  know  how  much  money  I  ought 
to  have  to  plow  per  acre.  It  burns  about 
18  gallons  of  kerosene  at  1.3  cents  a  gal¬ 
lon  and  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  oil  at  80 
cents  a  gallon.  The  tractor  and  plows 
cost  me  ,$1,170.  w.  n.  t. 

New  York. 

My  figures  as  to  the  cost  are  based,  in 
ca.se  of  hiring  teams,  on  the  price  paid 
this  year  in  this  part,  which  is  about  the 
average  for  the  State,  or  in  fact  any  place 
where  teams  are  to  be  hired  for  farm 
work.  The  railroads  and  public  works 
are  paying  SOc  an  hour.  At  70c.  with 
hay  at  $2.5  and  oats  at  .$1,  the  prices  all 
this  Summer,  and  wages  for  hired  men 
.$.3..50  to  $4,  the  man  who  worked  for  70c 
an  hour  and  stood  for  the  lost  time  did 
not  get  rich. 

In  case  of  doing  the  work  with  your  own 
teams  and  hired  man,  the  best  authority, 
taken  from  the  most  careful  observation, 
is  froin  the  investigation's  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  It  mu.st  be  remembered  that 
feed  is  lower  in  price  than  in  the  East, 
and  there  they  calculate  that  for  every 
hour  a  horse  works  he  costs  18c,  which 
covers  idle  time,  and  all  other  mainten¬ 
ance.  The  best  operators  in  the  "West, 
who  have  counted  the  cost  of  the  hired 
man,  say  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
he  is  hired  by  the  day,  month  or  year ; 
he  costs  $.3.48  for  every  10  hours  he 
works.  The  only  advantage  of  hiring  by 
the  month  or  year  is  that  you  have  the 
help  all  the  time — maybe. 

I  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  give 
you  some  assistance  in  solving  this  ques¬ 
tion.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  way  of 
looking  at  the  question,  but  this  is  the 
way  I  see  it  and  I  have  not  found  anyone 
who  can  show  me  where  I  am  wrong  up 
to  the  present  time. 

New  .Ter.sey.  eawrence  f.  Bedford. 


Construction  of  Cistern 

I  nm  preparing  to  build  a  cistern.  I 
keep  from  10  to  15  head  of  cow.s  and 
.young  cattle ;  will  want  water  for  drink¬ 
ing  and  culinary  purposes.  Will  it  be 
necessary  to  have  top  of  cistern  even  with 
surface  of  the  ground,  or  can  it  be  built 
partly  above  the  ground?  Some  people 
tell  me  that  soft  brick  is  the  best  material 
to  use,  but  they  will  cost  from  $25  to  .$.30 
per  l.OOO  here ;  consequently  I  could  not 
afford  to  u.se  them.  r.  r.  h. 

Kitzmiller,  Md. 

Concrete  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of 
brick  and  stone  for  underground  cisterns 
and  would  probably  serve  your  purpose 
better  and  at  le.ss  cost  than  brick,  particu¬ 
larly  if  you  have  sand  and  gravel  or 
crushed  stone  available.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  concrete  underground  cisterns  may 
readily  be  undertaken  by  anyone  familiar 
with  concrete  work,  and  specifications  can 
ea.sily  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  cement  manufacturers.  Your  local 
dealer  in  cement,  if  he  does  not  have  these 
•pecifications  at  hand,  can  quickly  obtain 
them  for  you.  Some  knowledge  of  con¬ 
crete  construction  is  needed  if  concrete 
walls  are  to  be  made  watertight,  and  it  is 
not  wise  for  an  amateur  builder  to  at¬ 
tempt  this  without  definite  knowledge, 
such  as  the  cement  manufacturers  gladly 
furnish.  m.  b.  d. 


Greenhouse  Putty 

Will  you  give  a  formula  for  making  a 
greenhouse  putty  that  does  not  harden 
with  exposure?  G.  t.  w. 

Auburn,  Me. 

I  know  of  no  formula  for  making  putty 
that  will  not  harden  with  exposure.  3’he 
putty  of  commerce  is  made  of  whiting 
ground  in  linseed  oil,  and  as  soon  as  the 
volatile  part  of  the  oil  evaporates  it 
leaves  the  putty  hard.  Petroleum  in  one 
form  and  another  has  been  tried  with 
varying  success,  but  after  a  time  the  oil 
will  evai)orate  and  leave  this  putty  hard 
and  .so  firmly  adhesive  to  both  wood  and 
glass  it  is  almost  impossible  to  remove  it. 
Mastica  is  one  of  these  petroleum-whit¬ 
ing  products,  and  the  manufacturers  claim 
it  will  remain  flexible.  It  is  true  it  will 
remain  flexible  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  putty  made  with  linseed  oil,  but  it 
hardens  good  and  hard  after  a  few 
months,  as  will  any  putty  made  from 
whiting  and  oil  that  is  at  all  volatile. 

K. 


Teacher— “Willie,  did  vou  ever  see  a 
zebra?”  Willie:  “Yes.  ma’am.”  “What 
did  it  look  like?”  “It  looked  just  like  a 
camonflaged  horse, ’’-^Yonkers  Statesman. 
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Spray  Trees  During  the 
Dormant  Period  with 

B.  T.  S. 

(PATENTED) 

B.  T.  Si  is  an  approved  remedy  for  San  Jose  and  otlier 
scales  and  insect  pests,  and  is  more  easily  handled  and 
more  economical  than  spray  materials  commonly  used. 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution  carries  a  large  amount  of  water 
— is  very  bulky  and  inconvenient  to  handle — there  is  also 
considerable  waste  on  account  of  leakage— ^all  this  is 
avoided  in  B.  T.  S. 

B.  T.  S.  is  a  dry  product  which  is  easily  soluble  in  water. 
Water  costs  you  nothing.  Make  your  own  solution  ac¬ 
cording  to  plain  directions.  A  100-lb.  keg  of  B.  T.  S.  is 
the  full  equivalent  in  all  spraying  operations  of  a  50-gallon 
barrel  of  Lime  Sulphur  Solution  weighing  600  lbs. 

This  Company  manufactures  and  sells  Lime  Sulphur 
Solution  of  the  highest  standard. 

But  we  especially  recommend 
B.  T.  S.  because  you  will  find  it 
in  every  way  more  satisfactory 
and  economical. 


Our  Special  Service 

Have  vou  a  spraying  problem  f  Do  you 
want  advice  T  Our  Service  Department  is 
at  your  command.  Our  experts  gladly 
answer  all  spraying  inquiries.  Put  your 
problems  up  to  us. 


BvantT 

Spray  Materia. Is 

A  complete  line  of  standardized 
Insecticides  and  Fungicides 
manufactured  by  the  largest 
chemical  company  in  America 


General  Oiemfca 

Insecticide  Dept.,  25  Broad  St..  NewYork~'<. 


Quaker  Gi^  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  th''.  market  50  years. 
Hana  and  power.  23 
styles.  S5.20  to  S160.  FREE 
TRIAL.  Write  for  catalog. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO, 

Dept.  £-3740  Filbert  St..  Philadelphii.Pa. 
Dealers  — *  Write  for  contract. 


9  CORDS  IN  fO  HOURS 


BT  ONE  BIAN.  It’s  EtXO  OF  THE  WOODS.  S.Tei  money  ui4 
bukaehe.  Send  {or  KUKE  catalotr  No.  B6S  Ehowine  low  pries 
and  latest  Improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Feldini  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St.  Chicago,  III. 


An  Investment  of  $12.00 

Saves  $180.00  Per  Year 


Up  until  last  year  many  growers  used  three  lines  of  hose  and  three  oper¬ 
ators  on  their  sprayers.  These  men  spray  about  30  days  each  year  and 
by  investing  $12.00  for  one 


Hardie  Orchard  Gun 


they  SAVED  the  labor  of  two  men  or 
$180.00.  Their  spraying  was  done  BET¬ 
TER  and  the  gun  will  last  for  YEARS. 
SOME  investment! 

Hardie  Sprayer  and  Hardie  Orchard  Gun 
have  revolutionized  spraying— our  cata¬ 


log  tells  the  whole  story.  A  postal  card 
brings  it.  Send  today. 

The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Co. 

Hudson,  Mich.  (11) 

firancAes— Kansas  City  Mo.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
Rich  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  ujion 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  Wo  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  bo  contused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  Wo  protect  Ribscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
resiwnsiblo  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rurai,  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


^  I  WISH  to  say  that  the  subscription  price  of  The  R 
N.-Y.  may  be  one  dollar,  but  the  dollar’s  worth  returned 
is  not  a  35-cent  dollar.  harry  .newton. 

Long  Island. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  and  gratification  that  you 
are  able  to  make  The  R.  N.-Y.  better  with  the  pa.ssing 
of  years.  My  congratulations  to  the  entire  force. 
.Missouri.  T.  H.  polk. 

It  is  the  finest  of  its  kind  anywhere ;  clean,  fearless, 
helpful  and  entertaining  and  instructive.  The  larger 
your  subscription  list  grows,  the  more  advanced  the 
calling  and  business  of  farming  will  become.  It  is  more 
welcome  to  me  than  the  half  dozen  other  papers  1  take. 
Maryland.  lee  E.  gilbert. 

E  could  fill  the  paper  vvith  just  such  notes. 
Our  readers  are  giving  us  the  finest  Christ¬ 
mas  reminders  of  true  friendshiit  we  have  had  in  all 
our  .30  years  of  association. 

* 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  .Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  in  the 
State  Capitol  at  Albany  Jan.  14-15.  Senator  Thos. 
1’.  Core  of  Oklahoma  will  speak.  The  milk  question 
will  be  debated  by  the  president  of  the  Dairymen’s 
l  eague  and  Dr.  Clyde  King  of  Peuu.sylvania.  The 
entire  afternoon  of  Jan.  15  will  be  given  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  New  York  dog  law.  New  York  sheep 
men  are  determined  to  have  a  law  that  will  give 
them  a  chance,  and  the  dog  question  will  he  well 
stirred  up  so  as  to  report  the  real  needs  of  sheep 
men  to  the  Legislature,  Here  is  a  good  chance  for 
the  organized  sheep  hei’ders  to  put  in  a  good  day’s 
Work. 

* 

Think  of  it!  Last  year  granite — ^just  plain  gray 
stone — to  the  value  of  {j;i5,544,957  was  Sold 
in  this  eountiy.  Of  this  $5,293,210  w’orth  was 
used  for  monumental  stone — in  memory  of  the  dead. 
Of  this  the  New  England  States  alone  provided 
$3,458,308.  Of  marble  the  total  sales  came  to 
$(5,330,387.  Vermont  led  with  $3,024,315.  Thus  Ver¬ 
mont  produced  of  these  stones  a  value  of  $5,224,814. 
In  the  same  year  Vermont  produced  $2,093,000  worth 
of  oats,  $142,000  of  wheat  and  $5,40<),000  worth  of 
corn — more  to  commemorate  the  dead  than  to  pro¬ 
duce  bread  for  the  living! 

He 

CHRISTMAS  comes  this  year  with  a  new  and 
deeper  significance  in  its  celebration.  The 
world  rejoices  that  the  shadow  of  war  has  lifted, 
jet  .sorrow  and  death  have  left  their  indelible  mark 
on  millions  of  homes.  Mingled  with  the  old-time 
joy  of  Christmas  there  is  no  concealing  or  denying 
the  mighty  s])irit  of  disgust  and  hatred  which  the 
world  feels  toward  the  Germans  and  their  allies. 
It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  the  world  will  soon  re¬ 
gard  Germany  as  a  generous  or  chivalrous  foe  now 
deserving  sympathy  or  mercy.  That  is  the  sad 
tiuth,  no  matter  how  it  may  conflict  with  the  true 
.spirit  of  Christmas  or  Christian  teachings.  Not 
.since  the  days  of  Napoleon  have  the  nations  of  the 
eaith  .so  univei-sally  condemned  a  set  of  men  as  they 
now  do  tlie  former  Kaiser  and  his  war  lord.s.  They 
will  be  punished,  and  they  deserve  their  punishment. 
At  this  Christmas  time  we  thinjv  there  are  millions 
of  people  who  feel  in  their  hearts  a  sort  of  regret 
tnat  thej’^  cannot  feel  kindlj^  or  even  charitably  to¬ 
ward  the  miserable  wretclies  who  plunged  the  world 
into  this  awful  war.  That  is  why  Christmas  will 
be  a  more  sober  and  thoughtful  celel)ration  this 
year  than  ever  before— for,  with  the  memory  of  the 
past  four  j'ears  in  mind,  it  will  be  hard  for  those 
who  have  golden  stars  in  the  service  flag  to  say, 
“good  will  to  men !”  Just  this  form  of  shadow  has 
never  before  fallen  upon  Christmas  in  this  country. 
It  is  our  duty  to  rise  above  it  and  drive  it  away. 
The  same  power  which  gave  us  the  victory  owns  and 
controls  the  vengeance  which  will  be  meted  out  to 
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the  enemy.  Let  us  not  fill  our  minds  witli  that,  but 
rise  above  it,  and  see  that  Christmas  means  the 
same  beautiful  .spirit  of  sacrifice  and  hope  to  those 
we  love. 

* 

The  open  Winter  has  .started  many  farmers  to 
hauling  out  muck  or  swamp  mud  as  a  sub.sti- 
tute  for  manure.  There  is  always  an  argument 
about  the  economy  of  such  work.  By  analysis  such 
swamp  soil  or  muck  is  often  richer  in  nitrogen  than 
manure,  but  as  it  comes  from  the  swamp  this  nitro¬ 
gen  is  of  little  use  as  plant  food.  Tlie  muck  is 
usually  too  sour,  and  must  he  decayed  and  well 
broken  up  before  it  is  worth  much.  We  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  swamp  holds  much  of  the  plant 
food  which  for  years  has  been  washed  out  of  the 
higher  soil.  Therefore  when  we  dig  out  the  muck 
and  carry  it  to  the  cultivated  fields  we  take  the 
plant  food  back  to  where  it  came  from.  Some  far¬ 
mers  simply  haul  out  the  muck  and  spread  it  over 
the  ground — plowing  it  under  in  the  Si)ring.  This 
saves  handling,  but  we  do  not  get  the  full  value  of 
the  muck  in  that  waj'.  Where  the  manure  is  kept 
in  the  barnyard  the  muck  can  be  hauled  and  mixed 
with  it.  The  be.st  way  to  make  this  muck  quickly 
available  is  to  haul  it  to  a  well-drained  place  and 
mix  it  with  lime  and  a  little  manure  if  possible. 
This  mixture  starts  a  fermentation  which  breaks  up 
the  muck  and  leaves  it,  in  the  Spring,  about  equal 
in  value  to  stable  manure.  We  must  remember  that 
most  samples  of  muck  are  fairly  rich  in  nitrogen, 
but  contain  little  or  no  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
Hauling  out  muck  is  something  like  trying  to  gather 
forest  leaves.  Tho.se  who  have  never  tried  either 
job  have  a  large  idea  of  the  value  of  leaves  and 
muck,  but  experience  shows  that  when  labor  is  con¬ 
sidered  there  is  not  much  i)rofit  in  the  work. 

* 

100  Fruit  Trees  On  Every  Farm 

That  is  the  latest  slogan,  and  we  call  it  a  good 
one.  Of  all  the  places  in  the  world  a  farm 
should  be  headquarters  for  vegetables  and  fi-uit.  A 
farm  without  a  garden  or  an  orchard  is  not  a  full 
home,  and  cannot  become  an  attractive  place  for 
civilized  people  to  live.  We  have  heard  people  make 
a  fair  argument  against  working  a  farm  garden,  but 
we  never  heard  any  argument  worth  considering 
against  a  farm  orchard.  It  requires  but  little  judg¬ 
ment  and  skill  to  plant  a  fruit  tree  and  carry  it  to 
bearing  age.  This  does  not  refer  to  expert  care,  but 
to  good  trees  which  bear  good  fruit.  Apple,  peach, 
pear,  plum,  cherry  and  quince.  Give  us  one  sound 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  100  trees  suitably 
divided  among  these  fruits  on  jour  farm.  We 
shall  keep  right  at  this  until  every  farm  worthy  of 
the  name  has  its  100  fruit  trees.  A  long  job,  you 
may  saj’,  but  that  makes  it  all  the  better.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  give  advice  about  varieties  for  j'our 
section  and  methods  of  planting  and  care — but  at 
any  rate  we  must  have  JOO  fruit  trees  on  every 
farm! 

* 

I  AM  not  sure  that  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.'  would 
tolerate  sheep  enough  to  w'arrant  a  growers’  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  few  though  we  be  we  ought  to  get  together 
and  stand  with  the  more  productive  growers  for  some¬ 
thing  definite,  and  here’s  hoping  for  the  future. 

E.  J.  LIEKERT. 

IGHT!  In  many  cases  the  need  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  is  greater  among  the  few  than  where  there 
are  many.  Every  county  in  the  Eastern  States 
should  have  a  sheep  growers’  association.  On  tlie 
first  page  this  w’eek  Mr.  Liekert  gives  some  thought 
liroducers  regarding  wool  and  yam.  Why  uot  get 
together? 

* 

The  picture  on  the  next  page  is  taken  from  a  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  reclamation  service.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  show  what  the  returning  soldiers  will  do 
when  they  come  back  from  the  war.  Like  many 
other  ideal  pictures,  it  is  uot  exactly  true  to  life. 
We  have  not  noticed  that  these  young  men  run  with 
great  speed  away  from  the  girls  after  a  farm!  Most 
ot  them  want  some  girl  to  go  along  with  them,  for  a 
farm  without  a  contented  housekeeper  is  at  best  an 
apologj'  for  a  farm — an  attempt  at  a  home.  And  it 
is  right  at  the  hands  and  inclination  of  the  girl  that 
many  of  these  elaborate  farm  plans  Avill  break 
down.  -At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  it  could  be  said 
with  truth  that  it  was  a  necessary  part  of  our  Na¬ 
tional  life  raid  development  that  great  tracts  of  land 
in  the  Far  West  should  be  subdued  and  civilized.  It 
was  necessary,  oi'  considered  .so.  that  tliousands  of 
men  and  women  should  he  sacrificed  and  endure  pri¬ 
vations  and  hardships  in  order  that  the  nation 
should  find  a  place  to  stretch  and  develop  a  new 
spirit.  Many  of  the  old  pioneers  did  as  much  for 
their  countiy  on  the  prairie  or  iu  the  forest  as  our 
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soldiers  did  on  the  battlefield.  Then  a  battle  with 
the  desert  wnis  necessary.  It  cannot  be  said  today 
that  reclaiming  the  waste  and  cut-over  lauds  of  the 
West  and  South  is  a  national  necessity.  There  is 
land  enough  in  the  sections  now  well  inhabited  to 
produce  all  needed  food  and  provide  eiiiployment. 
For  example,  a  Jerseymau  might  well  ask  this  ques¬ 
tion  : 

“If  it  is  desired  to  drain  swamp  lands  or  make 
dry  lands  profitable  through  Government  aid,  why 
not  start  with  Ocean,  Atlantic  and  Cape  May  coun¬ 
ties,  New  Jersey?  AATiy  go  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  where  people  live?’’ 

There  is  no  question  that  the  idea  of  owuiug  a 
farm  and  paying  for  it  on  easy  terms  will  appeal  to 
many  young  soldiers.  Some  of  them  will  succeed; 
others  will  be  back-to-the-landers  without  experi¬ 
ence  or  frue  farm  spirit.  These  latter  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  start,  for  there  are  two  things  which 
must  be  avoided.  Farming  must  not  be  made  the 
great  social  dump  heap  upon  which  every  man  or 
woman  who  fails  iu  other  industries  will  be  thrown. 
Again,  there  must  not  be  such  a  rapid  increase  in 
food  production  iu  one  part  of  the  country  as  to  ruin 
another  section. 

That  w’as  just  about  what  happened  throiigli  the 
Government’s  land  policy  after  the  (’ivil  AVar.  The 
writer  of  this  “went  AVest”  in  the  late  •“seventies.’’ 
He  left  a  farm  neighborhood  iu  New  England  where 
farmers  faced  ruin  iu  con.'^equence  of  the  cheap  bread 
and  meat  poui’od  in  from  the  AA'est.  In  a  week  he 
pa.ssed  fi'om  that  neighborhood  into  a  AA’estern  coun¬ 
try  where  farmers  were  in  debt  and  sadlj'  discoui-- 
aged  because  thej^  could  get  little  or  nothing  for 
what  they  raised.  The  pi-osperous  peojile  were  the 
money-lenders,  dealers  and  buj’ers  and  transporta¬ 
tion  people.  There  was  the  organization  and  starting 
of  our  modern  35-cent  dollar,  made  possible  b.v  ex¬ 
ploiting  free  or  cheap  land  until  there  was  an  over¬ 
production  of  food. 

lit 

The  present  organization  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
country  districts  is  the  most  active  and  etiieient 
machine  for  rural  improvement  that  has  yet  been 
devised.  J'he  women  who  have  handled  and  organ¬ 
ized  this  work  have  done  wonder.s.  They  have  not 
onlj'  raised  money  and  accumulated  supplies,  but 
they  have  built  up  a  spirit  of  .sacrifice  and  endeavor 
which  cannot  possiblj'  be  valued  in  material  things. 
Now  that  the  war  is  nearing  its  end  there  should  be 
no  thought  of  giving  up  this  Red  Cross  work.  It  is  too 
valuable,  and  its  possibilities  for  countrj'  improve¬ 
ment  are  too  great.  Is  there  not  some  waj’  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  this  mighty  organization  so  as  to  help  the  human 
side  of  country  work?  Those  of  us  wdio  believe  iu 
the  future  of  country  living  and  iu  farming  must 
realize  that  something  besides  farm  education  and 
business  co-operation  will  be  needed  to  make  our 
rural  homes  wdiat  we  want  them  to  be.  There  must 
be  a  soul  or  spirit  in  the  work,  and  the  women  who 
have  given  such  noble  service  to  the  Red  Cross  may 
well  take  charge  of  it.  About  the  worst  thing  that 
could  happen  would  be  for  the  educators  aud  pm- 
fes.sioiuil  oftice-holders  to  try  to  direct  such  a  woi-k 
for  agriculture.  Let  these  women  alone — only  en¬ 
courage  them  to  keep  up  their  organizations  aud  con¬ 
tinue  their  work  in  their  own  way. 


Brevities 

1‘HosrHORUS  and  liine  !  Phosphorus  and  lime !  Both 
of  them  are  needed  to  bring  the  soil  to  time. 

The  chances  are  that  your  little  Avorld  at  home  needs 
jou  more  than  the  great  world  does. 

The  latest  scheme  is  to  start  a  Belgian  hare  re.s- 
tauraut  in  New  York  Citj- — to  “boom”  a  demand  for 
this  meat. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  farmerette 
who  advertised  for  a  farm  job  secured  more  than  50 
replies. 

Several  people  have  written  asking  when  they  can 
write  to  friends  iu  Germany  or  obtain  money  from  Ger¬ 
man  legacies.  Not  liludy  until  after  peace  is  definitely 
signed,  and  that  will  be  May  or  later. 

In  AA’yandotte  Co.,  Kan.,  school  children  init  up  a 
great  sujiply  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  food 
will  be  used  this  AA'inter  in  providing  school  lunches  for 
the  children. 

AA'e  have  no  confidence  in  any  scheme  of  selling  Bel¬ 
gian  hares  and  guinea  pigs  at  high  prices  with  a  “guar¬ 
antee”  of  buying  back  all  the  increase.  \A'e  consider 
all  such  schemes  to  be  “too  good  to  be  true.” 

No  DOUBT  about  it.  Dried  grasshoppers  make  good 
chicken  feed.  From  their  name  they  should  supply  both 
green  food  and  energy.  Tons  of  them  will  be  fed  this 
season — carried  over  from  the  grain  and  grass  fields  iu 
the.  AVestern  States,  where  they  were  caught  by  the 
millions. 
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Shoeing  Horses  On  the  Farm 

Is  TiiEi!E  now  a  bill  before  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  State  prohibiting  farmere;  from  shoeing  their  own 
horses  on  the  farm  if  they  see  fit  or  feel  capable?  If 
so  I  think  it  a  very  bad  thing.  There  was  a  neighbor 
of  ours  who  had  his  team  shod  in  a  local  union  shop 
today.  They  were  shod  with  new  shoes,  No.  5  never-slip 
calk.s,  $12  for  the  job.  It  seems  to  me  that  farmers 
will  have  to  do  more  of  their  own  shoeing.  s.  w.  B. 

There  is  no  such  law.  We  doubt  if  any  such 
law  could  be  passed,  and  should  it  be  passed  by 
the  Legislature  it  could  not  be  constitutional.  Last 
year  we  understand  the  horseshoei’s  tried  to  pass  a 
bill  relating  to  licensing  horseshoers.  The  reason 
given  was  that  many  men  are  shoeing  horses  who 
know  little  or  nothing  about  it,  and  that  only  quali¬ 
fied  men  should  work  for  the  public.  It  was  probably 
on  the  principle  of  the  law  regulating  the  practice 
of  sawing  or  clipping  the  horns  of  cattle.  Under 
this  a  farmer  cannot  dishorn  cattle  and  charge  for 
the  work  unless  he  has  a  veterinarian’s  license.  We 
should  go  slow  in  advising  every’  man  to  shoe  his 
cwu  horses  at  home.  It  requires  more  than  the 
ability  to  drive  a  nail  and  pull  a  rasp  to  flit  a  horse¬ 
shoe  properly.  You  must  know  something  about  the 
hoof  of  the  horse,  and  have  good  judgment.  We 
have  seen  horses  that  were  crippled  by  poor  shoeing. 


Profits  and  Possibilities  In  Farms 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Williams’  communication  on  page 
1385,  I  would  say  first,  that  I  have  been  a  reader  and 
subscriber  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  sometbing  over  30  years 
and  I  have  always  considered  it  optimistic;  neither,  I 
think,  am  I  a  pessimist ;  I  merely  stated  the  facts  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  to  blame  for  the  showing  made. 
As  to  our  cattle  feeding  experience  during  the  past 
Winter,  I  think  that  upon  a  careful  analysis  of  costs 
and  conditions  we  can  get  pretty  close  together.  Mr. 
William.s  states  that  he  doubled  his  money ;  so  also  did 
we,  or  nearly  so.  In  our  case  cattle  were  fed  on  a 
small  farm  of  50  acres ;  no  cheap  Fall  or  Spring  pas¬ 
turage.  They  ate  during  the  Winter  high-priced  hay. 
Although  it  was  mixed  clover,  it  sold  in  the  barn  at 
$21  per  ton.  Mr.  Williams  says  his  steers  ate  soft 
corn  and  fodder,  which  it  would  seem  he  considered 
valueless.  Our  cattle  also  consumed  the  soft  corn  and 
forage  which  grew  on  six  acres  of  land,  and  it  probably 
cost  as  much  to  produce  as  it  would  had  the  corn  been 
hard,  with  a  yield  of  100  or  more  bushels  per  acre. 
Oats  were  sold  in  the  Spring  at  $1  per  bushel ;  bran 
cost  about  $50  per  ton,  and  cornmeal  $90.  Your  cor¬ 
respondent  evidently  has  a  larger  faimi  and  cheap  hill 
pasturage,  which  is  good  in  both  Fall  and  Spring.  Under 
these  conditions  he  probably  made  some  money,  but  he 
did  not  double  it,  if  he  makes  any  accounting  of  costs. 

I  know  many  men  who  are  going  to  feed  cattle  this 
Winter ;  all  of  them  on  large  or  good-sized  farms  where 
cheaper  forage  is  available,  such  as  clover  hay  from 
which  the  seed  has  been  thrashed.  On  these  farms  much 
corn  is  soft  this  year,  and  in  these  cases  it  is  a  gootl 
business  proposition,  and  also  good  farming,  to  keep 
all  roughage  on  the  laud.  I  think  the  really  good  far¬ 
mer  one  who  loves  his  soil,  hates  to  see  the  wind  blow 
a  single  straw  away.  Such  a  man  would  feed  stock 
and  not  complain  of  a  small  apparent  loss,  if  by  doing 
so  he  keeps  all  manure  for  his  soil,  his  descendants  and 
posterity.  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Williams  that  farm¬ 
ing  is  an  ideal  life,  especially  for  the  man  on  a  good- 
sized  farm  where  there  is  room  for  his  diversified  in¬ 
terests  and  ample  capital.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  man 
so  situated,  with  steers,  milch  cows,  sheep  and  hogs, 
with  his  home  and  fireside,  wife  and  family,  should  not 
be  as  prosperous,  happy  and  contented  as  perhaps  he 
may  be  in  heaven.  F.  A.  sebley. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

American  Agriculture  and  American 

Labor 

On  page  1350  I  read  with  great  interest,  “Do  Far¬ 
mers  Understand  Their  Own  Problems?”  Here  we  see 
a  strong  delegation  of  representative  labor  men  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gompers  going  to  Paris  right  now 
to  confer  with  like  representatives  (labor  leaders 
always)  while  the  peace  conference  is  getting  under 
way,  and  to  continue  during  the  sessions  of  that  body. 
AVhy?  To  be  in  a  position  to  mould  the  action  in  that 
peace  conference  toward  a  fair  attitude  in  all  matters 
of  the  peace  settlement  affecting  labor  and  laboring 
people.  Will  any  such  questions  arise?  They  doubtless 
will.  In  this  pending  adjustment  of  world  affaii-s  and 
world-wide  intere.sts,  has  the  American  farmer  anything 
vital  at  stake?  More  important  yet,  is  it  not  of  greatest 
national  concern  the  attitude  the  rest  of  the  world  takes 
toward  American  agriculture,  and  the  relation  that  is 
establi.shed  between  American  agriculture  and  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  and  activities  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  ? 

Has  anyone  heard  of  Mr.  Gompers  or  any  of  his 
party  being  refused  a  /  «port?  If  these  men  go  in  the 
interest  of  American  laoor,  why  is  not  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  charged  to  brood  tenderly  over  these 
vital  national  interests  in  this  period  of  reconstruction? 
American  labor  probably  has  shown  sufficient  .solidarity 
to  convince  the  most  doubtful  of  its  entire  confidence  in 
its  own  ability  to  look  out  for  its  own  interests.  What 
about  American  agriculture?  We  are  just  emerging 
from  a  period  of  quite  long  enough  prolonged  world 
crisis,  and  one  of  the  pivotal  factors  in  this  crisis  has 
been  the  unremitting  effort  of  the  American  farmer. 
This  patient  member  of  society  has  been  fawned  upon, 
flattered,  scolded,  coaxed,  handled  in  every  way  and 
always  except  the  right  way,  to  the  end  that  the  Allied 
world  be  fed  during  this  time  of  stress  and  danger.  And 
lie  has  done  the  job  he  was  given  to  do  in  spite  of  all 
the  fool  obstacles  that  were  placed  in  his  way. 

Now,  like  the  American  laborer,  the  American  farmer 
wishes  to  inform  himself  first  hand  as  to  the  imminent 
changes  impending  in  his  business.  He  asks  no  aid 
from  anyone.  He  bears  himself  all  expense  of  his  iu- 
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ve.stigations.  with  the  result  that  he  is  told  to  stay  at 
home  and  tend  to  his  job. 

Probably  the  commission  mentioned  is  the  one  headed 
by  President  Kenyon  0.  Butterfield  of  the  IMassacliu- 
setts  Agricultural  College.  Doubtless  this  commission 
will  learn  much  of  advantage  to  the  country.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  should.  Pi’esident  Butterfield  has  invited  a  well- 
known  head  of  the  horticultural  department  to  be  a 
member  of  this  commission.  Rut  how  many  actual 
farmers  appear  in  the  make-up  of  this  departmental 
body?  For  one,  I  shorild  like  to  know. 

If  this  action  of  the  State  Department  is  willful  and 
planned  it  is  an  everlasting  insult  to  the  American 
farmer ;  if  it  is  only  the  autocratic  action  of  some  minor 
biireau  chief  it  can  be  easily  rectified.  I  hope  Mr. 
Pinchot  will  keep  right  after  the  State  Department  until 
he  gets  what  his  fanner  constituency  deserve  his  having. 
The  way  in  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  calls  attention  to  this 
episode  is  just  one  of  the  incidents  that  make  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  vital  worth  to  the  entire  farming  population 
of  the  country.  I  certainly  enjoy  your  fair  and  square 
policy ;  and  the  fact  that  no  wrong  is  so  big  or  strongly 
intrenched  that  you  fear  to  attack  it. 

Michigan.  CH.tU{LES  it.  hilton. 

R.  N.-Y'. — Our  understanding  is  that  Mr.  Pinchot 
protested  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  but*  that  no  notice 
was  taken  of  him. 


Business,  Home  and  Party  Emblems 

On  page  1314  you  ask :  “Can  anyone  tell  us  why 
these  State  and  Federal  officers  and  commissioners  are 
all  afraid  of  strong  combinations  of  middlemen,  like 
milk  distinbutors  and  commission  men?”  It  seems  to 
me  not  so  much  a  matter  of  fear  as  of  ordinary  common 
sense.  They  are  only  using  the  same  intelligence  that 
we  use  in  our  farming.  We  don’t  try  to  plow  in  a 
stone  quarry.  We  don’t  sow  oats  in  a  swamp,  or  culti¬ 
vate  a  field  of  old  stumps.  We  put  in  our  work  where 
there  is  some  prospect  of  getting  results. 

_  Now,  most  of  these  officials  either  want  to  continue 
in  the  offices  they  hold,  or  be  elected  or  appointed  to  a 
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One  View  of  the  0-reat  Farm  Scheme 

better  one.  To  do  this  they  must  cultivate  the  crops  of 
votes  and  influence.  So  the  wise  official  cultivates  first 
the  field  of  big  business.  Results  here  are  sure,  and  it 
must  be  kept  free  from  weeds.  Next  he  gives  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  little  business,  tries  to  give  a  little  time  to  labor, 
but  does  not  bother  with  the  farmer  field  because  labor 
there  is  useless.  The  votes  and  influence  of  farmers 
are  fixed  and  immovable.  For  example,  practically 
every  farmer  in  the  county  believes  that  Ilerbert  Hoover 
has  been  unjust  to  farm  interests,  but  if  the  Democratic 
party  should  nominate  him  for  President  every  Demo¬ 
cratic  farmer  would  support  him,  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  if  the  Republicans  nominated  him  the  Republican 
farmers  would  vote  for  him.  Can  you  imagine  him 
getting  any  support  from  big  business  if  he  had  been 
unfair  with  their  interests? 

We  have  just  elected  a  new  Governor,  named  Smith. 
If  he  proves  to  be  unfair  to  farm  interests  how  many 
Democratic  farmers  would  vote  against  his  re-election? 
If  he  was  to  do  everything  he  could  to  favor  farmers, 
how  many  Republican  votes  could  he  win?  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  doesn’t  perform  to  suit  big  business 
they  will  do  all  in  their  power,  and  probably  succeed, 
in  preventing  his  nomination  for  Governor  of  any  other 
office.  Failing  in  this,  they  would  use  all  their  influence 
to  elect  his  opponent.  Big  business  never  lets  party 
loyalty  interfere  with  business  interests.  Regardless  of 
party  it  stands  by  the  officials  that  do  its  bidding,  and 
punishes  those  who  do  not.  IVhen  farmers  learn  to  do 
the  same  they  will  get  anything  \yithin  reason  that  they 
may  ask  for. 

As  long  as  we  think  more  of  a  party  emblem  than 
we  do  of  our  business  or  our  families  we  will  get  scant 
favors  from  officials,  because  we  are  not  worth  culti¬ 
vating.  R.  L.  SPENCER. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Now  then,  is  Brother  Spencer  right  or  wrong?  At 
the  close  of  this  year  we  have  a  good  time  to  ask  the 
question.  Pei'sonally,  we  know  a  good  many  farmers 
who  have  gained  the  power  of  putting  home  and  busi¬ 
ness  above  the  party  and  emblem !  But  how  many  of 
such  farmers  do  you  know?  As  a  direct  question,  ai‘e 
you  one  of  them  or  not? 


The  Soldiers  and  Farms 

A  few  weeks  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  featured  Secretary 
Lane’s  proposal  of  developing  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
acres  of  waste  land,  to  be  used  as  farms  for  returning 
soldiers ;  and  the  same  kind  of  propaganda  is  to  be 
seen  in  nearly  every  publication.  Now  why  will  cer¬ 
tain  people  in  "Washington  persist  in  the  fallacy  that 
the  economic  principles  which  control  all  other  lines 
of  business  do  not  apply  to  agriculture? 


I  believe  that  if  250.000,000  acres  of  virgin  soil, 
muck,  stumps  and  arid  land,  should  be  developed 
by  the  Government  for  tillage,  and  should  be  intensively 
cropped  in  normal  times,  the  effect  would  be  as  disas¬ 
trous  to  America  as  armed  invasion.  The  farmer  knows 
that  at  all  times  his  margin  of  profit  is  slender,  and 
that  competition  is  more  severe  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  human  endeavor.  He  should  realize  that  if  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  acres  of  virgin  soil  is  to  be  developed 
for  tillage,  an  equal  area  of  less  favored  land  must  be 
abandoned. 

One  or  two  million  American  farms  now  self-sup¬ 
porting  and  mor(!  or  less  profitable,  will  grow  up  to 
brush  and  briar.s.  Five  million  people  would  be  bank¬ 
rupt.  Five  billion  dollars’  worth  of  land  would  have 
no^  further  value.  And  in  addition  to  this  the  enter¬ 
prise,  at  the  vei-y  conservative  outlay  of  $20  per  .acre, 
would  cost  another  $5, (X)0, 000,000.  george  hall. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  'Y. 

R.  N.-^Y. — We  want  a  fair  discussion  of  this  land 
plan.  We  think  many  of  the  plans  for  “reconstruction” 
will  be  formed  around  this  suggestion  of  providing 
farms  for  the  returned  soldiers.  It  is  therefore  impera¬ 
tive  that  we  know  just  what  this  scheme  is,  and  what 
it  will  lead  to. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

BIGGEST  PIG  IN  STATE.— Frank  Haron,  a  15- 
year-old  Freeman  boy,  has  perhaps  grown  the  biggest 
pig  in  New  York  State  this  year.  Several  hundred 
Steuben  County  boys  and  girls  competed  for  a  cash 
prize  for  the  best  pig,  the  contest  closing  November  15. 
The  Steuben  County  Juvenile  Pig  Club  awarded  first 
honors  to  Frank’s  pig,  which  had  gained  359  lbs,  in  180 
days,  or  nearly  two  pounds  a  day. 

COAL  COMING  IN. — ^The  coal  scarcity  is  beginning 
to  lift  in  some  of  the  small  towns.  Canastota  received 
5  carloads  last  week,  and  has  more  on  the  way.  Mo- 
Lean  has  several  carloads,  and  may  soon  have  moi’e. 
In  most  cases  the  farmers  are  allowed  a  half  ton  or 
possibly  a  ton  only,  giving  all  a  fair  chance  at  the  sup¬ 
ply.  Chestnut  coal  has  been  scarcest,  very  Uttle  being 
received  even  yet,  and  this  being  sold  only  on  agreement 
to  take  certain  amounts  of  pea  or  stove  coal,  or  both. 
In  some  towns  farmers  are  allowed  none  at  all. 

iMILK  DISCUSSED  WIDELY.— Besides  the  lively 
discussion  on  the  retail  milk  question  going  on  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Rochester  has  been  conducting  an  investigation 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Rochester.  A 
state  of  affairs  not  pleasing  or  creditable  is  disclosed,  in 
that  although  located  in  a  dairy  section,  with  a  very 
short  haul,  the  retail  price  is  within  a  fraction  of  one 
cent  of  New  York  City  prices.  The  result  is  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  babies  are  found  to  be  without  milk.  Erie 
County  has  also  been  investigating,  and  the  county  food 
administrator  suggests  that  milk  supplies  be  controlled 
as  public  utilities  are  controlled.  The  press  of  that  city 
says  that  unless  private  milk  distributing  concerns  effect 
a  great  change  in  their  handling  of  milk  this  will  be  the 
order  of  things  at  an  early  date.  Because  of  its  enor-  . 
mous  fqod  value,  and  because  everyone  uses  it,  it  is  e.s-  ' 
sential  that  milk  be  produced  as  cheaply  as  is  compatible  I 
with  safe  handling  and  reasonable  profits,  and  public 
sentiment  here  doubts  if  these  ends  can  ever  be  attained 
under  private  management.  In  Herkimer  there  is  a  hot 
discussion  because  the  board  of  health  ruled  that  all  milk 
for  the  city  muk  be  pasteurized.  Some  of  the  physicians 
maintain  that  piire  raw  milk  is  superior  to  that  which 
has  been  pasteuidzed.  Up-State  dairymen  are  interested 
in  the  evidence  of  Jacob  S.  Brill,  former  president  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  in  the  John  Doe  proceedings  as  to 
the  cost  of  milk  in  New  York.  Mr.  Brill  testifies  that 
rough,  man-handling  tactics  were  approved  by  the 
League  in  the  milk  war  a  few  years  ago,  and  that  he 
refused  to  permit  the  executive  committee  to  force  him 
into  becoming  a  “rubber  stamp”  president,  a  view  of  his 
action  new  to  dairymen. 

NEW  DAIRYMEN’S  OFFICIALS.— The  State 
Dairymen’s  Association  elected  the  following  new  offi¬ 
cers  at  the  great  Syracuse  meeting:  Prof.  H.  C.  Troy 
Ithaca,  president:  H.  .1.  Richardson,  Lowville,  vice- 
president;  Thomas  E.  Tiquiu,  Albany,  secretary;  R.  R. 
Kirkland,  Philadelphia,  treasurer;  directors,  Harvey 
Harrington,  Lowville;  D.  H.  Grandin,  Jamestown;  W. 
A.  Mather.  Adams;  H.  O.  Lange,  New  York ;  D.  W. 
McLaury,  Milford,  and  J.  H.  Hannahs,  Watertown. 

TO  GUARD  FARMERS  AGAINST  DISHONEST 
FEEDS. — In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Eugene  Porter,  of  the 
Foods  and  Markets  Department,  Seward  A.  Miller, 
counsel  for  the  State  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  explained  the  efforts  of  the  State  to  protect  farm¬ 
ers  from  unscrupulous  feed  manufacturers.  He  read  a 
list  of  rules  promulgated  by  the  department,  and  effect¬ 
ive  .Tanuary  15,  1919,  chief  of  which  was  one  saving  the 
manufacturer  must  state  on  the  outside  of  the  'bag  the 
quantity  of  inferior  ingredients  used,  and  to  place  a 
yellow  tag  on  the  bag  if  it  contains  more  than  10  per 
cent  fiber,  or  less  than  9  per  cent  proteins.  He  said 
the  department  had  been  grea  ly  influenced  in  making 
out  these  rules  by  Dr.  W.  H.  .Iordan,  of  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  long  a  leading  expert  in  feed  analysis 
and  values.  A  feature  of  this  disciussion  at  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  at  Syracuse  was  the  de¬ 
bate  between  Dr.  .Iordan  and  Robert  Sellew,  an  agent 
of  one  of  the  larger  feed  houses.  The  latter  contended 
th.at  the  manufacturers  sought  to  give  the  customer  a 
feir  deal,  though  they  aimed  also  at  making  a  profit. 
Dr.  .Iordan  favored  limiting  the  sale  of  mixed  feeds  by 
prohibiting  dealing  in  mixtures  not  descriptively  labeled, 
preferring  the  sale  of  pure  feeds  and  bv-prod'ucts.  and 
letting  the  farmers  mix  their  own  feeds.  Mr.  Millet- 
said  he  thought  this  plan  would  eventually  be  adopted 
as  the  fairer  one,  and  the  more  economical  for  the  cus¬ 
tomers.  At  present  the  manufacturers  are  onlj’  re¬ 
quired  to  list  inferior  ingredients  need,  not  naming  the 
amount  of  each.  Many  mixtures  in  popular  use  have 
become  so  heavy  with  worthless  ingredients  that  stock 
do  not  thrive  on  them,  and  even  refuse  to  eat  them. 
Mr.  Sellew  said  the  present  practice  w.-is  all  right,  as 
manufacturei-s  should  not  be  exiiected  to  give  formulas 
for  the  use  of  rivals,  and  that  if  farmers  were  dissatis¬ 
fied  they  need  not  buy  the  second  time.  Mr.  Miller 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  it  had  been  made  impossible 
in  many  sections  to  buy  anything  else,  and  the  objec¬ 
tionable  mixtures  had  to  be  used.  The  vitamine  theory 
was  discarded  by  Dr.  .Iordan  as  a  test  of  value  in  feeds, 
saying  digestibility  was  the  test,  and  he  wanted  things 
sold  for  what  they  are.  Mr.  Miller  thought  the  manu¬ 
facturers  would  willingly  comply  with  the  proposed 
new  ruling,  because  if  they  failed  to  label  their  pro¬ 
ducts  properly  they  would  violate  the  national  food 
and  drug  act  and  would  render  themselves  subject  to 
Federal  as  well  as  State  prosecution.  The  department 
can  also  avail  itself  frequently  of  the  power  of  inspec¬ 
tion  of  feed  factories.  n.  g.  f. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


Making  Over  the  Wounded  Soldiers 

Give  These  a  Chance  to  Labor 


fTliP  now  niagaziiip.  “Cnrrj/  On,’'  i)riiit.s 
a  little  story  by  Ellis  I'arkor  liiitlor  en¬ 
titled  “Exit  Mr.  Tumult  and  Miss  Shout¬ 
ing."  M'e  are  glad  to  reprint  it  here. 
There  i.s  no  question  that  after  our  (’ivil 
AVar  some  men  became  mendicants  and 
public  charges  becau.se  they  had  no  chance 
to  receive  fair  training  in  new  lines  of 
■work.  We  should  make  no  such  mistake 
in  this  war.  The  great  need  and  iirivilege 
of  every  man  is  the  right  to  labor  and  be- 
«-itme  s<df-supj)(ii'ting.  The  world  must  see 
that  h(‘  gets  his  cluincc*.] 

Wlien  llruiry  K.  l.imk  came  march¬ 
ing  back  to  .TelVerson  .lunction.  Iowa, 
during  the  Civil  War.  with  one  arm  off 
at  tin*  shoulder  and  the  other  off  at  the 
••Ibow.  the  vil!ag(*  turned  out  and  held  a 
Henry  K.  i.unk  meeting  at  Odd  I’ellows' 
Hall,  with  free  food,  free  speeches,  and 
free  music  hy  the  .lel'fersoti  Junction  Ju- 
vejiile  Rand.  'I'ln*  mayor  told  almost  .‘500 
cilizt'ii.s  and  boys  that  Henry  was  a  hero, 
an  honor  to  .lelTerson  Junction,  and  to 
juit  it  in  the  mildest  nossiblc  terms,  the 
]uide  of  Jefferson  Junction,  the  Statf*  of 
Iowa,  the  T’nited  States  of  America,  and 
the  univei'se. 

To  hear  the  mayor  tell  it.  the  stars  in 
theii-  cour.ses  would  stand  still  thereafter 
every  time  Henry  E.  Eunk  wanted  them 
to.  and  the  sun  would  come  right  down  to 
the  corner  of  Main  and  t'rass  streets  and 
offer  its  flame  every  time  Henry  wanted 
to  light  his  jdi)e.  {‘)nly  he  would  not  have 
a  J»i|)e.  ,7effei\son  Junction  would  k<*<*i) 
him  in  genuim*  imitorted  Havana  cigars 
for  the  I'cst  of  his  natural  life 

J'he  Civil  War  was  going  on  just  then 
and  ev<‘ry  time  there  was  a  victory  Jt'll'er- 
son  Junction  howled  with  joy.  Every 
time  fh<‘re  was  a  defejit  the  town  yelled 
with  rage.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
world  as  big  and  important  as  the  war. 
and  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  too 
good  for  lleni'y  K.  Eunk. 

At  the  big  Hero  Heni-y  meeting  in  ( )ild 
I'ellows'  Hall  there  was  food  enough  to 
last  H(‘nry  six  weeks,  and  he  ate  until  his 
eyes  stuck  out.  IE*  sat  on  the  platform 
right  besi<le  tin*  mayor,  and  all  eyes  wert* 
<in  him.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  tin* 
mayor  d(*manded.  as  the  only  possible 
tiling  to  do.  that  everybody  chip  in  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  fund  to  In*  given  Henry,  and  every¬ 
body  chiiiped.  There  was  a  pasteboard 
shoe  box  almost  half  full  of  moin'y.  and 
when  the  mayor  handed  it  to  Henry  he 
r(*ached  out  his  stump  of  an  arm  before 
he  realized  he  did  not  have  even  one  hand 
left  with  which  to  take  tin*  money,  and 
ev(*rybody  laugh(*d  and  cried  at  the  -same 
time,  and  then  cheered  H<*nry  K.  Eunk. 

The  mayor  said,  in  chusing  the  me(*ting. 

that  Jcfl'erson  .lunction  considered  Henry 
a  sacred  charge,  and  that,  come  what 
might.  Henry  would  never  f('<*I  want  while 
om*  stom*  stood  upon  anoth(*r  in  .Tefferson 
•lunction. 

As  JefVer.son  .lunction  was  built  almost 
entirely  of  wood,  with  om*  or  two  brick 
buildings,  this  was  a  safe*  assertion.  'I'ln* 
only  place  where  om*  stom*  ever  did  stand 
on  amither  was  in  front  (d’  the  hotel, 
when*  the  village  loafeiv  u.sually  idayed 
I  >u(ds-on-I  )avy. 

Rut  it  was  a  grand  night  for  Hi*nry 
H(*  had  lost  his  arms,  but  Jefferson  Junc¬ 
tion  told  him  he  did  not  need  any  arms. 
It  offered  him  free  food,  free  clothing,  and 
free  sh(*lter.  It  was  wild  to  give  them  to 
him.  It  did  not  whisiier  it — it  yelled  it. 
Mr.  Tumult  and  Mi.ss  Shouting  made  the 
well-known  wc'lkin  ring  as  it  had  m*ver 
rung  before  in  Odd  Fellows’  hall.  That 
was  up  to  It)  o’clock  that  night.  Then 
Mr.  Tumult  and  Miss  .^limiting  ]tul  on 
their  wraps  and  went  home. 

For  a  week  Henry  K.  Eunk  received  in¬ 
vitations  to  ilinner.  but  In*  was  not  an  ex- 
l)ert  at  feeding  himself  with  his  bad  arm 
yet.  and  that  soon  jdayed  out. 

Then  the  war  ended  and  Mr.  Tumult 
and  Miss  Shouting  never  came  around  at 
all  except  toward  election  day.  and  then 
they  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  H(*n- 
ry.  He  was  only  one  vote.  He  was  only 
a  battered-up  ex-soldier  in  a  faded  uni¬ 
form.  and  there  were  many  other  batter- 
ed-up  soldiers  in  faded  uniforms. 

The  war  being  over,  people  grew  tired 
of  hearing  of  the  war  and  of  thinking  of 
of  the  war.  About  the  best  Henry  K. 
Lunk  could  do  was  to  sit  on  the  bench  in 
front  of  the  hotel  and  watch  the  other 
fellows  play  Ring-toss  or  I)uck-on-Davy. 
He  got  his  pen.sion  and  lived  on  that 
somehow,  mainly  by  grafting  his  chewing 
tobacco  from  someom*  who  could  earn  a 
living.  He  managed  to  live,  hut  that  was 


about  all.  He  was  moving  around  Jef¬ 
ferson  .lunction  the  last  time  I  was  there, 
soim*  Eo  y(*ars  ago,  a  sad-faced.  us(*h*ss. 
sick-of-life  old  man.  He  had  done  his 
shaia*  in  om*  of  tin*  biggest  things  in  tin* 
world,  which  is  w;ir.  but  In*  could  not  do 
his  share  in  the  other  bigg»*st  tiling — the 
vei-y  bigg(*st  thing  of  all — which  is  jicace. 

The  glad  words  that  the  presence  of 
Mr.  'rumult  and  Miss  Shouting  had  juit 
into  the  mouth  of  tin*  mayor  at  the  (*nd 


of  the  meeting  in  Odd  Fellow.s’  Hall  never 
came  to  anything  real.  .T(*fl'erson  Junc¬ 
tion  did  not  feed  and  clothe  and  house 
Henry  K.  Eunk.  \Fh.v’?  Recau.se  while  a 
nation  is  at  war  and  on  the  threshold  of 
victory  its  men  and  women  feel  the  great¬ 
est  inspiration  in  helping  the  disabled 
man.  but  when  the  tumult  and  the  .shout¬ 
ing  cea.se — as  Rrother  Kipling  puts  it — 
and  the  war  is  completed  and  over  and 
the  country  ha.s  .settled  down  to  its  nor¬ 
mal  work  again,  the  country  may  not  for¬ 


get  but  the  individual  has  his  own  cares 
and  worries,  joys  and  interests. 

Tin*  country  may.  by  pension  or  by  in¬ 
surance.  give  a  small  mee<l  of  sujipo’rt  to 
the  mutilated  man,  but  it  can  also  give 
him  the  only  thing  you  and  I  care  a  real 
hang  for — the  chance*  to  do  our  share  in 
the  work  of  the  world.  When  I  can’t  do 
some  u.seful  work  I  want  to  quit.  If  I 
<*v<*r  have  my  armw  and  legs  cut  off  I 
'vanf  sotiH'body  to  make*  me*  a  se*!  of  ste*e*l 


te*eth  and  teach  me  to  bite  .scallop.s  in  the 
<‘dge*s  e)f  oak  table  tops.  1  want  to  be 
eleeing  something  u.seful. 

Every  man  and  Aveeman  has  this  same 
feeling  and  he  never  knows  how  deep  it 
is.  and  how  necessary  work  is  to  happy 
life,  until  he  can’t  work.  To  give  the 
hanelicaiiped  man  a  chance  to  do  work  is 
tee  give  him  the  only  opportunity  for  real 
happiness.  Then  he  can  look  up  at  the 
sky  every  night  and  say.  “I.  too,  am  doing 
my  work  in  your  world.  ()  God  !’’  That 


strikes  me  as  being  a  lot  better  than  look¬ 
ing  up  at  the  sky  at  eventide  and  saying. 
“I  could  not  do  a  useful  thing  today.  O 
Lord  I  but  on  the  first  day  of  next  month 
I’ll  get  .$10.<)4  iiension  money.’’ 

Hon’t  try  to  think  this  tiling  out  ab¬ 
stractly.  Think  of  yourself  and  what  you 
would  like  best  if  you  lost  all  of  one  arm 
and  half  of  another.  You  would  like  to 
be  taught  how  to  be  independent  by  your 
own  labor.  You  know  .vou  would. 

'I'he  greatest  thing  in  the  world  today, 
when  this  gigantic  war  has  mutilated  its 
thousands  upon  thousands,  is  to  speed 
the  good  work  of  reconstructing  these 
inen.  Reconstruction  doe.s  not  mean  huild- 
ing  a  new  arm  that  can  work  ;  it  means 
reconstructing  a  life  that  has  been 
wrenched  from  its  old  foundations  and 
left  shattered,  and  constructing  in  its 
place  a  new  life  of  helpfulness,  inde¬ 
pendence  and  solid  s(*lf-respect.  When  it 
comes  to  selling  Liberty  homls  Mr.  Tu¬ 
mult  and  Miss  Shouting  are  fine  helpers, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  retuimed  .soldier 
who  can  be  (*ducated  to  self-support  and 
us('fuln(*ss,  the  nation’s  libretto  should 
say.  ‘  Exit  Mr.  Tumult  and  Miss  Shout¬ 
ing:  enter  .lohn  J.  ( 'ommonsen.se.’’ 


The  Christiras  Spirit  in  Rural  Com¬ 
munities 

(’hri.stmas  this  year  is  not  a  season  of 
"things’’  to  he  given  to  fi'iends  and  ac- 
<|uaintaiK‘(*s.  but  a  time  of  big  thoughts, 
s('lf-d(;nials  that  are  no  deprivations,  bo¬ 
ra  u.se  of  the  lofty,  generous  principles  in- 
volv(*d.  ('hristmas  gift  making  as  it  Avas 
practiced  tivi*  years  ago  is  almost  un¬ 
known  in  the  Avriter’s  iiresent  arijuaint- 
ances.  The  last  bulwark  Avhich  .stood  out 
for  the  ohl  lime  "exchanging"  of  holiday 
gifts  or  tokens  went  down  tlie  other  day 
tin  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  last  one  of 
my  friends  that  I  am  exiiected  to  give  it 
up.  It  said  “Ho  not  h*t  Christmas  gifts 
c:iter  yfui  mind  this  y(*ar.  as  far  as  Ave 
are  concerned,  for  we  are  not  doing  much 
aliout  Christmas  ourselves  this  year.’’ 
'I'hen  folloAved  jilans  about  .soldier  boys  of 
the  family  and  un.selfish  detaiks  of  giving 
where  real  ne(*d  (*xisted  in  this  and  other 
countries. 

There  arc  so  many  ways  in  which  aa’c 
may  help  and  cheer  the  multitude  of 
those  Avho  sadly  need  help  and  cheer  Jit 
this  time  that  avc  do  not  stop  to  consider 
the  small  wants  at  home.  Indeed,  there 
are  no  small  A\-ants.  as  avc  are  all  so 
thankful  the  Avar  is  over  and  that  avi*  are 
able  to  <1(1  something  foi'  .somi'om*  else 
who  n(*eds  s(*rvice.  We  can  and  do  fiml 
our  liest  haiipiness  in  this  Avay. 

One  country  friend  said  the  gift  that 
did  her  tin*  most  good  last  year  Avas  a 
card  from  a  friend  in  N(*av  York  City 
saying  she  Avas  suiiporting  a  French  or¬ 
phan  several  days  and  Avas  giving  it  a 
:a*al  Christmas,  in  her  name.  J’his  year 
my  friend  is  .sending  such  cards  to  all  her 
friends,  sending  tlie  mon(*y  which  she 
u.sed  to  bestoAV  on  their  gifts  to  France 
to  be  us(*d  in  tin*  care  of  a  number  of 
little  oriihan.s.  Others  are  catching  the 
spirit  and  doing  likcAvi.se.  Sunday  .school 
classes,  clubs  and  individuals  an*  con¬ 
tributing  .S.’Ki.i'iO  each  to  the  Eadie.s’  Home 
Journal.  Avhich  is  suiiei'intending  a  fund 
Avh(*r(*hy  donations  of  this  amount  sup¬ 
port  an  orjihan  baby  a  y(*ar.  giving  it  a 
mother’s  care. 

Others  are  giving  some  of  lh(*ir  choicest 
books,  or  buying  ncAV  on(*s  and  leaving 
tliem  Avith  th<*  leading  imlilic  lihrari(*s  to 
h*  .sent  at  once  to  furnish  holiday  che(*r 
for  Avounded,  melancholy,  discouraged  .sol- 
diei's  Avho  for  months  must  (*ndure  jiain 
and  sulfering  in  hospital  Avards.  p(*rhaps 
n(*ver  again  to  enjoy  lifi*  as  b(*fore  they 
off<*r(*d  their  lives  as  a  free  sacritice  for 
Am(*rican  liberty  and  justice.  All  are 
Avriting  che(*r.A*  l(*tt(‘rs  ami  .sending  funds 
to  fri(*n(1s  across  the  seas — Avhether  there 
is  time  to  remember  home  loved  ones  or 
not . 

The  children,  of  course,  are  to  he  re- 
ni(*mbered.  Rut  ca'cii  they  s(*(*  the  justice 
of  not  Avanting  the  oldti’me  trivial'  gifts, 
but  exhibit  an  unscllishness  that  has 
never  been  e(|ualled  before.  Such  gifts 
as  Avill  be  made  this  year  Avill  be  not(*- 
Aviirthy  for  their  real  iiractical  value  and 
'siiitahility  for  the  per.son  they  are  in- 
t(*nde(l  for.  Th(*y  Avill  include  siich  things 
as  the  h(*st  garden  magazine  for  a  tloAver 
loving  friend,  a  jiair  of  Avarm  lined  hoots 
for  the  out-of-doors  Avoman.  a  cloth(*s 
hamiier  for  the  houscAvife  Avho  carries  the 
soih*d  clothes  of  the  family  to  the  base¬ 
ment  dally  in  the  interests  of  a  tidy 
chamher  and  bathroom,  a  chemical  closet 
for  the  (lelicate  farm  |)ar«*nts  avIio  do  not 
luiA’e  city  convenience.s.  Tarkington’s 
“SeA-enteen’’  for  the  lovei'  of  I*(*nro(i  Scho- 
lield  storie.s.  avIio  also  (h*lights  in  reading 
aloud ;  Tilden’s  “S(*cond  AYind’’  for  the 
farmer  friend  Avho  Avould  like  to  u.se  more 
up-to-date  methods,  but  too  often  finds  a 
handicap ;  a  bottle  or  tAAo  of  expensive 
builder  and  tonic  for  the  AA'orn  house¬ 
mother  Avho  never  thinks  of  her  oAvn 
needs  or  strength,  etc.  This  year’s  gifts 
Avill  be  of  the  Avorth-Avhile.  heart-Avarming 
kind  that  Avill  maki*  it  hard  indeed  <*ver 
again  to  see  the  fitness  of  trashy,  novelty 
gifts  that  are  throAvn  on  the  shelf  at  once 
and  .as  promptly  forgotten.  .Ar.  o.  F. 


7'lii,s  i.s  ./cnnic  N.  Floi/d.  She  ini.s  horn  in  Florida  and  .set  free  after  the  i'irit 
U’ur.  ^ow  for  years  she  has  lived  in  the  family  of  L.  J.  Smith  of  Connect ient 
—ativays  faithful  and  hclored  hy  all.  'The  bird  she  is  holdiny  is  "liiy  Hoy,"  an 

11-pound  Indian  Cornish  Cock, 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME  j 


That  is  a  good  suggestion  by  Mr. 
Chichester  on  page  1440.  The_  farmer 
turns  retail  butcher.  AVhy  not.  if  by  so 
doing  he  can  .supply  beef  to  his  custo¬ 
mers  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  a 
larger  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 
Compared  with  what  customers  must  pay 
for  beef  in  our  town,  the  prices  (pioted 
on  i)age  1440  are  very  attractive.  Yet 
when  a  farmer  can  sell  at  these  figures 
and  have  the  hide  in  addition  he  is  ahead 
of  the  man  who  sells  to  the  cattle  i)e(ldler. 
Many  of  us  have  got  to  come  to  just  such 
lines  of  busines.s.  It  is  our  way  out  of 
the  wilderness.  If  we  cannot  sell  the 
fresh  meat  at  retail  we  can  put  it  into 
cans  and  sell  or  eat  it  later  in  the  year. 

In  one  of  your  recent  editions  yoii  or 
one  of  your  correspondents  stated  a  cer¬ 
tain  woman  had  been  appointed  mail- 
carrier,  which  was  the  first  known.  We 
have  a  lady  mail-carrier  here.  She  has 
delivered  mail  ever  since  we  moved  here, 
three  years,  and  had  been  at  it  for  I 
cannot'  tell  how  long.  Furthermore,  .she 
has  bad  roads  in  Winter  and  Spring,  and 
goes  her  route  when  the  other  carriers 
fail  to  even  make  a  start.  J.  K, 

Fulton.  >).  Y. 

We  are  glad  to  record  this  fact. 
Women  are  working  into  all  sorts  of 
occupations.  In  the  city  we  find  them 
in  dozens  of  ditl'erent  jobs  which,  before 
tlu'  war,  were  cou.sidered  men’s  business 
exclusively.  Not  only  thi.s,  but  the  public 
has  come  to  regard  this  labor  condition 
ns  permanent.  At  first  it  seemed  reason¬ 
able  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  the 
women  would  pass  out  of  these  jobs^  to 
give  juace  for  returning  soldiers.  Now 
it  seems  more  likely  that  the  women  Avill 
remain,  as  in  some  respects  they  are 
more  sati.sfactory  workers  than  men. 
Sure  it  is  that  in  the  readjustment  which 
is  co-ming  women  are  to  take  a  much 
larger  part  in  the  nation’s  labor  than 
ever  before. 

«;■ 

The  other  day  a  farmerette  offered  an 
advertisement  for  a  job  on  a  farm — the 
same  as  a  hired  man  would^  hav«^  d(Uie. 
This  is  our  first  experience  in  this  line, 
but  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  a 
woman  who  understands  farm  work 
should  not  apply  for  a  job.  The  farmer¬ 
ette  ought  to  be  of  some  u.se  in  the  hou.se 
as  well  as  outdoors,  but  we  understand 
that  in  making  contracts  these  women 
liave  it  clearly  understood  as  to  ho\v  much 
housework  they  are  to  do.  The  farmer¬ 
ettes  which  we  have  seen  seemed  quite 
capable  of  stating  their  rights  and  hold¬ 
ing  them.  ^ 

The  war  has  developed  a  new  way  of 
comparing  women  with  men.  “Nutrition¬ 
ally  speaking.”  what  per  cent  of  a  man 
is  a  woman?  That  '■  in  attempting  to 
figure  out  the  auiou:  t  ■  food  needed  by 
Ji  city  or  a  nation,  wluu:  irt  of  a  man 
i.s  a  woman?  A  scientiiit  ...mmission  in 
Europe  settled  this  by  deciding  that  a 
man  re(iuires  .‘1.000  calories  per  day^in 
ids  food,  while  a  woman  needs  2,500 
calories.  That  makes  a  woman  82  i)er 
cent  of  a  man  “nutritionally.”  Woman 
has  been  f;poken  of  as  man’s  “better 
half.”  ]\Ian  certainly  costs  more  to  feed, 
but  in  actual  benefit  to  society  these 
“nutrition  ])roportions”  ought  to  be  re¬ 
vised. 

The  Department  of  .\griculture  relates 
this  story  of  a  Wyoming  girl; 

“At  one  of  the  Wyoming  boy.s’  and 
gilds’  club  conferences  Indd  recently  in 
Star  Valley  was  a  leader  of  one  of  the 
local  cann'ing  clubs,  who  had  ridden 
horseback  ir»  miles  to  a  neighbor’.s.  left 
her  animal  to  rest,  borrowed  another 
horse,  and  continued  to  the  conference, 
many  miles  farther,  arriving  at  Star 
Valley  at  fi.l.j  in  the  morning.  Abmit 
iive  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  thif;_  girl 
started  on  her  return,  exchanged  animals 
at  the  neighbor’s  house,  went  on  to_  her 
liome.  did  the  regular  chores  of  the  night, 
and  reported  on  the  happenings  at  the 
conference  to  the  other  members  of  her 
home.  Traveling  thus  by  relay,  the  girl 
attended  all  throe  days  of  the  confer¬ 
ence.” 

Who  will  say  such  a  girl  does  not  de¬ 
serve  the  ballot,  or  would  not  make  good 
use  of  it? 

People  come  to  u.s  with  all  sorts  of 
trouble,  and  our  great  regret  is  that  we 
cannot  always  help  them.  ]Many  of  these 
troubles  are  of  a  personal  nature,  and 
they  cannot  be  settled  by  any  stranger. 
We  give  the  best  advice  we  can,  and  per¬ 
haps  it  is  a  relief  and  {•omfort  for  the 
troubled  ones  to  feel  that  they  are  free 
to  speak  of  it.  For  sometimes  a  man  or 
woman  may  carry  such  a  rrouble  through 
life  like  a  heavy  burden — not  feeling  free 
to  go  to  anyone  in  their  limited  ac<iuaint- 
ance  and  talk  freely  about  it.  We  have 
had  .several  cases  where  it  was  evident 
that  the  misunderstanding  aro.se  from  a 
hiilure  of  tlie  parties  to  sit  down  and  talk 
it  out  honestly  and  fairly.  This  is  often 
true  of  financial  difficulties  between  man 
and  wife.  There  comet?  a  coolness  be- 
twemi  them,  and  each  broods  over  the 
situation  and  imagines  all  sorts  of  evil 
things.  Sometimes  one  or  the  other  of 
these  partners  will  come  to  us  for  advice. 
It  i.s  a  great  pleasure  for  us  to  learn  that 
after  a  frank  and  sincere  talk  the  trouble 
was  removed  and  the  idd  life  resumed. 


The  Creed  of  Arrowhead  Farm 

This  farm  is  located  in  Flster  Co.,  N. 
Y..  and  it  has  adopted  the  following  farm 
creed,  which  is  printed  on  the  back  of 
Arrowhead  Farm  stationery.  The  part¬ 
ners  are  Millard  II.  Davis,  Marian 
Davis  and  Millard  Davis,  wdiose  names 
appear  on  the  .stationery.  This  idea  of  a 
farm  creed  is  good.  Can  you  improve  on 
tlie  following? 

“Arrowhead  Farm  is  situated  in  the 
beautiful  and  fruitful  valley  of  the  Rond- 


out.  There  i,s  no  finer  place  to  live  and 
move  and  have  one’s  being  on  this  planet. 
The  farm  consists  of  200  acres,  divided 
approximately  into  300  acri'S  tillable,  50 
in  fine  \Yoods  and  50  in  pasture. 

“We  believe  that  farming  is  one  of  the 
best  occupations  on  earth.  We  believe 
that  farming  as  now  carried  on  in  the 
Eastern  States  calls  for  more  work  and 
less  financial  returns  than  any  other  labor 
of  head  and  hand  a  man  may  engage  him¬ 
self  iu.  To  remedy  thus  we  believe  in 


combination  and  co-operation  of  all  farm¬ 
ers.  We  believe  the  present  system  of 
distribution  of  farm  produce  works  more 
for  the  benefit  of  the  middleman  entirely 
and  to  the  injury  of  both  the  producer 
and  the  consumer. 

“We  are  therefore  endeavoring,  first, 
to  give  the  best  we  have  of  thought  and 
action  to  make  this  farm  yield  a  comfor¬ 
table  living,  to  make  it  a  thing  good  to 
look  at,  a  delight  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
heart,  and  then  to  make  it  yield  of  its 


abundance  to  others  to  make  them  happy. 
And,  next,  we  wish  to  join  with  all  other 
farmers  in  working  co-ojieratively  togeth¬ 
er  to  make  farming  everywhere  yield  a 
comfortable  return  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  work,  and  to  get  our  surplus 
produce  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer  at 
rea.sonable  profit  but  will  mit  out  the  mid¬ 
dleman  entirely  and  compel  him  to  give 
himself  to  manual  toil  for  a  living,  and 
will  at  the  same  time  make  the  consumer 
rise  up  and  call  the  farmer  ble.ssed. 
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“We  believe  in  farming  and  in  its  jios- 
sibilities  for  health  and  happiness. 

“And  to  this  effort  we  dedicate  our¬ 
selves  and  our  good  farm.” 

tf 

There  are  a  great  many  Finns  in  thi.s 
section,  an  intelligent,  well-educated  p,  n- 
ple  who  are  buying  the  cheap,  neglected 
farms,  and,  better  yet,  are  paying  for 
them.  Many  of  them  belong  to  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  take  a  more  active  intc're.st 
in  farming  than  most  of  the  Americans. 
^V^lile  but  few  can  read  English,  yearly 
all  have  children  who  can,  and  if  once 
interi'sted  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  it  would  be 
to  your  mutual  advantage.  I  have  put 
down  but  few  of  their  names,  as  I  have 
no  idea  how  to  spell  them.  l.  ii.  G. 

Vermont. 

The  .average  man  is  wise  when  he  gives 
up  trying  to  .spell  or  jironounce  .some  of 
these  foreign  names.  They  will  all  he 
Americanized  in  time,  and  the  children 
who  study  in  our  juiblic  schools  will  form 
tlie  connecting  link  or  corner  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  There  are  many  ca.ses  where  'I’he 
R.  N.-Y.  is  read  by  the  young  people  and 
by  them  translated  to  parents  or  older 
folks.  In  this  way  the  message  is  car¬ 
ried  on.  The  children  grow  up  into  bet¬ 
ter  citizens  by  reason  of  the  thought  re¬ 
quired  in  making  the  me.ssage  clear,  while 
the  older  peoiile  get  something  of  the 
spirit  of  youth  along  with  the  message. 

* 

I  have  just  bi'cn  reading  the  “reasons 
why”  yon  can  scud  out  such  a  good  paper 
so  ch('a|)ly  iu  thesi'  day.s  of  high  cost  of 
mat(M-ial  and  labor.  When  Mr.  Hoover, 
or  any  other  man,  talks  about  <Iairy  farm- 
('rs  being  profiteers,  he  can’t  know  what 
h('  is  talking  about.  MR.S.  G.  C.  W. 

'Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

He  does  not.  Probably  Mr.  Hoover 
obtains  his  Information  from  people  who 
are  more  or  less  prejudii-ed  against  farm¬ 
ers.  .\  man  with  as  many  things  to  con¬ 
sider  as  must  confront  tin*  Food  Admin¬ 
istrator  cannot  possibly  .study  them  all 
per.soually.  He  must  di'peud  on  reports 
from  others,  and  many  of  these  reports 
come  from  people  who  are  not  fair  to  the 
farmers.  One  of  the  truest  criticisms  of 
the  present  Food  Administration  is  that 
practical  farming  has  had  the  poore.st  rep¬ 
resentation  of  any  of  the  industries  in 
any  way  re.s{)onsible  for  food  production. 

>;! 

I  should  like  you  to  know  what  a  real 
comfort  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  to  me,  a  city 
woman  who  has  thi.s  big  place  to  care  for. 

I  fly  to  my  books  when  I  need  to  know 
anything  connected  with  farm  matters. 
You  have  always  been  very  kind  and 
prompt  in  answering  my  iiuestions. 

.MRS.  M.  S.  C. 

This  woman  was  left  in  charge  of  a 
great  orchard  and  farm  proposition,  and 
lias  handled  it  well.  We  have  hnndreds 
of  women  on  our  list  who  are  struggling 
with  the  problem  of  beveloping  or  main¬ 
taining  a  farm.  We  do  our  best  to  help 
them,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  feel  that 
tlu'y  are  entirely  free  to  come  for  help  at 
any  time.  These  ipie.stions  run  all  the 
way  from  caring  for  a  canary  bird  to 
marketing  5, ()()()  barrels  of  app'  .s. 

x> 

This  week  there  is  a  demand  for  a 
small  device  for  twisting  a  spinning  yarn. 
There  is  also  a  statement  about  a  small 
grain  grinder  with  small  electric  motor. 
‘riuMi  comes  our  friend  on  page  1440,  who 
sells  meat  by  a  map,  with  the  cari'iiss 
figured  to  show  the  various  cuts.  All 
this  indicates  a  return  to  some  of  the  old 
time  economie.s  of  manufacturing  and 
selling.  W(‘  believe  this  development  will 
continue  as  a  protest  against  (he  extor¬ 
tion  which  middhuuen  and  manufacturers 
have  bei'ii  practicing.  It  will  not  be  the 
old  methods  of  our  grandfathers,  but 
these  methods  brought  up-to-date  with 
the  developments  of  inventive  skill  ap- 
l)lied  to  them.  We  believe  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  definite  part  of  manufacturing, 
grinding  and  preparation  of  food  will 
come  back  to  the  farm — where  it  be¬ 
longs. 

Will  some  of  our  rural  housekeepers 
tell  us  what  they  think  about  rural 
school  lunchew?  The  theory  or  plan  looks 
well.  The  district  school  is  fitted  with 
a  kitchen  cabinet  and  cooking  stove  and 
the  girls  cook  and  serve  a  hot  lunch  dur¬ 
ing  the  noon  hour — all  the  pupils  <-on- 
tributing.  The  teacher  presides  and  keeps 
an  eye  on  the  proceedings.  As  you  think 
of  it  thi.s  plan  gives  the  pupils  warm  food 
and  a  balanced  ration,  gives  the  girls  ex¬ 
perience  in  cooking  and  serving  a  meal, 
and  gives  the  entire  school  the  civilizing 
influence  of  organized  lunching.  'riiaf 
lookf?  well,  but  is  there  another  side?  If 
then'  i.s  we  want  to  look  at  it.  Will 
some  of  the  plain  mothers  and  house- 
keeiiers  tell  us  what  they  know  about  it? 

Vaccination  Law  in  Pennsylvania 

Is  it  true  that  in  the  State  of  IVnnsyl- 
vania  the  law  compels  all  .school  children 
to  he  vaccinated?  J.  i’.  n. 

Yes,  the  present  law  requires  all  jier- 
sons  iu  charge  of  schools  to  refuse  admis¬ 
sion  to  any  child  except  upon  a  jiliys- 
ician’s  certificate  that  such  child  has  been 
vaci-inated  or  has  previously  had  small¬ 
pox.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  law 
rendeiK  the  responsible  party  liable  to  a 
fine  of  from  .$5  to  ,$100.  This  law  is 
binding  upon  every  public,  private  and 
parochial  school  in  the  State.  It  has 
been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania. 


A  Practical  Lesson  in  Home  Domestic  Ht  icnce 


A  Err//  fserioiis  (■use  for  the  Red  Cross 
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Grketixg. — The  I’arson  sits  <lo\vn  to 
the  desk  o^ico  more  to  write  to  his  many 
Hural  New-Yorker  friends.  It  seems  a 
long  time  since  he  has  had  a  talk  with 
them,  and  certainly  much  history  has 
been  riiade  in  the  last  few  months.  Who 
ever  dared  hope  that  the  war  would  come 
to  a  close  so  soon  !  One  can  hai  dly  be¬ 
lieve  it  yet.  And  when  the  boys  come 
marcliing  home  with  all  the  celebration 
that  will  go  with  it.  how  hard  it  will  be 
for  tho.se  whose  boy  will  never  come 
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home.  How 
them  and  do 


much  we  must 
all  we  can  for 


marching 
think  of 
them. 

IIo.ME  CAStiAETiES. — When  the  Parson 
reads  tho.se  long  lists  of  ca.sualtie.s  in  the 
papers,  he  thinks  of  the  ca.sualties  of 
heart  and  body  that  follow  in  the  home. 
In  one  case  down  the  county,  the  mother 
was  very  blue  about  the  boy  going;  she 
was  sure  he  would  never  come  back.  But 
the  father  was  quite  the  other  way ;  he 
was  sure  he  would  come,  all  happy  and 
unharmed.  And  when  the  telegram  came 
it  was  too  much  for  him;  he  could  not 
even  .see  to  read  it.  With  loving  memory 
of  the  one  and  sad  mourning  for  the  other 
we  had  our  service  in  the  little  (duircli. 
“Love’s  ties  are  very  strong  and  in  this 
case  were  so  tightly  woven  and  bound, 
that  death  itself  could  not  i-end  them 
asunder,  to  keep  the  two  apart.”  That 
was  what  the  Parson  said. 

The  New  Church. — No.  not  a  new 
church  building;  we  have  far  too  many 
of  these  now,  but  there  is  going  to  be  a 
new  kind  of  church.  That  is  what  we 
will  have  to  have  after  the  war.  What 
id(‘as  of  church  work  will  those  (>0,000 
imrsons  have  who  have  been  with  the 
army?  What  will  they  think  of  the  mint, 
anise  and  cumin  that  so  many  spend 
their  time  fussing  about?  Will  they  be 
content  to  carry  a  kid  glove  in  one  hand 
and  lead  around  a  cane  in  the  other  and 
sip  green  tea  with  the  ladies?  What 
will  the  boys  think  of  the  men  who  have 
nothing  else  to  do  but  shout  about  denom¬ 
inational  dilTereuces ! 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  .'4ort. — Can  the 
church  here  earn  the  enthu.siastic  support 
that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  receives?  Of  course 
it  can,  if  it  will  go  about  its  job  in  the 
same  spirit,  though  it  may  not  seem  the 
sanie  thing ;  quite  likely  not  any  of  the 
things.  Let  its  motto  lx*,  not  so  much 
“Get  money  out  of  everybody.  Avhether 
poor  or  rich,”  but  ratiier  “Let  us  do  ev¬ 
erything  for  everybody  that  anybody 
needs.”  Last  Sunday  down  at  the  old 
chui'ch  there  Avas  a  man  from  over  into 
the  next  county  Avho  quite  likely  was  in 
need  of  religion,  or  more  of  it  than  he 
had  in  store,  but  he  Avas  also  very  much 
in  need  of  something  else,  and  that  AA'as  a 
coAv.  So  after  service  we  had  a  consulta¬ 
tion  about  the  old  box  stove.  Avhich  ended 
in  the  Parson  taking  his  car  and  the  man 
and  going  on  an  expedition  to  find  a  cow. 
After  apparently  satisfying  him  Avith  a 
promi.sing  four-year-old  and  giving  him  a 
fine  chicken  dinner  Avith  red  cabbage  and 
baked  apples  throAvn  in.  the  m.an  went  off 
home,  ruminating  on  the  quite  apparent 
advantages  of  attending  meetin’. 

Tx  THE  Coffee. — There  seems  to  be  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  that  the  church  that  does  a  real, 
useful,  necessary  Avork  is  the  church  of 
th('  future.  The  community  church  is 
coming  very  fast.  People  are  sick  and 
tired  of  supporting  three  or  four  churches 
where  there  is  only  enough  Avork  for  one. 
I’liey  care  very  little  Avhat  kind  of  a 
church  it  is.  The  main  thing  Avith  them 
is.  does  it  deliver  the  goods?  Many  min¬ 
isters  have  gone  over  to  do  trench  Avork 
and  rather  squirmed  at  the  methods  used 


there.  One  b'attle-AVorn  Avorker  Avas  hand¬ 
ing  out  hot  coffee  to  the  boys  from  the 
trenches  and  such  a  one  came  up  to  him 
and  Avhispered :  “Can’t  you  speak  a  Avord 
for  .Tesus — just  one  word  for  Him?”  “Y"ou 
don’t  haA'e  to.”  said  the  man,  Avithout 
turning  his  head,  “Jesus  is  in  the  cof¬ 
fee.” 

Din  IT  Pay?— Yes,  the  Parson  thinks 
it  did  pay,  and  pay  aa'oII.  Though  the  lit¬ 


tle  mother  Avas  afraid  it  didn’t.  Such  a 
long  ride  as  they  had — father  and  mother 
and  tAVO  sturdy  boys,  coming  14  mile.s  to 
go  to  the  movies.  But  it  had  been  years 
since  they  left  Ncav  York  and  the  moA’ies 
behind  them.  And  every  day  the  boys 
read  in  the  paper  about  the  wonderful 
shoAVs.  and  this  time  had  they  not  read 
of  Charlie  Chaplin  himself?  Will  they 
go,  or  Avill  they  not  go? 

A  Great  Prixcipee. — The  Parson 
thinks  that  the  most  important  decision 
the  back-to-the-lander  has  made  for  a 
very  long  time — perhaps  since  he  came  to 
the  farm.  Down  in  the  pasture  Avas  the 
wood  lot,  and  the  bo.vs  at  home  for  a  day 
to  be  .such  a  great  help.  Fourteen  miles 
.aAvay  was  the  movies  and  Charlie  Chap¬ 
lin.  BetAA'cen.  lay  a  hard  and  Aveary 
road  to  be  covered  with  a  heavy  Avork 
hoise.  And  that  father  and  mother  de¬ 
cided,  and  they  decided  right;  they  Avent 
to  the  movies  and  they  saAV  Charlie  and 
roared  Avith  laughter,  and  they  saAV  the 
city  and  they  bought  candy,  and  they 
headed  the  work  horse  toward  home  at 
ju.st  half-past  six  and  pulled  off  his  har¬ 
ness  and  stiirted  in  on  the  chores  at  just 
a  quarter  past  eleven,  and  it  Avas  the  best 
paying  day  that  farmer  eA’^er  put  in  in  his 
life. 

It  Last.s. — -It  Avas  a  long  trip,  but 
how  long  Avill  it  bust  in  the  minds  of  the 
boys?  lIoAV  they  think  of  it,  how  they 
talk  of  it !  Ami,  more  than  all  else,  it 
means  that  the  city  boy  is  not  seeing 
things  that  they  can  never  see,  and  hear¬ 
ing  funny  things  that  they  can  never 
hear.  And  when  the  days  grow  longer, 
before  the  rush  of  Spring  work  is  on, 
they  must  come  to  the  city  once  more 
and  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  Avorld 
outside. 

A  Discovery. — With  the  farm  Avork 
this  Fall  Ave  made  a  real  discovery.  It 
AA'as  ahvays  so  hard  to  get  the  engine 
I)o\A’er  to  fill  the  silo  and  do  the  thrash¬ 
ing.  In  silo  time  e.specially,  every  outfit 


and  strong  again,  the  Parson  takes  him 
on  his  lap  and  rocks  him  and  cheers  him 
till  he  is  like  himself  once  more.  Some¬ 
times  he  sees  mother  looking  at  him.  so 
thin  and  Avhite.  till  her  eyes  are  filled 
Avith  tears.  Sometimes  he  and  Daddy 
take  a  walk  about  the  farm.  dov.Hi  along 
the  brook  to  see  the  muskrat  runs,  over 
by  his  turnip  patch  to  see  if  the  small 
ones  are  still  groAving.  and  back  by  way  of 
the  Early  Harvest  apple  tree.  Quite  likely 
it  Avill  take  the  Avarin  air  and  the  bright 
sunshine  of  .Spring  to  make  him  leap  and 
Avalk  once  more. 

_  Ciiarlesie  Boy. — Little  Charles  is  sit¬ 
ting  in  front  of  the  Ibirson  and  trying  to 
peek  around  the  back  of  tl.c  tyncAvriter. 
Hoav  good  and  cunning  and  sweet  oe  is  ! 
The  children  fairly  Avorshi))  him  and  play 
Avith  him  all  day  long.  Through  all  the 
infiuenza  he  has  kejit  Avell  and  strong  and 
happy.  IIoAv  terrible  if  anything  should 
happen  to  him !  And  yet  hoAv  many, 
many  families  in  this  terrible  Avar  have 
lost  all  their  little  ones. 

Christmas  Time. — It  was  after  just 
such  little  boys  as  Charlesie.  just  as  cun¬ 
ning  and  happy  and  sAveet.  that  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  Herod  ran  down  the  streets  of 
Bethlehem  to  ransack  through  the  houses 
and  draw  out  these  little  ones  and  dash 
them  against  the  stones.  Hoav  terrible 
it  Avas  for  .Joseph  and  Mary,  and  Avith 
Avhat  weariness  and  strain  they  started 
out  on  that  long,  perilous  journey  to 
Egypt.  Hoav  many,  many  families 
through  the  years  of  Avar  have  been  Avan- 
dering  like  .Joseph  and  Mary  AA’ith  their 
little  ones,  not  knowing  Avhat  AA'ould  be¬ 
come  of  them.  And  noAV  at  Christmas 
time  they  will  be  home  again.  Who  is 
going  to  make  Christmas  for  them  Avith 
their  country  waste  and  desolate?  Why, 
Ave  are.  From  our  farms  and  fj'om  our 
cellars  Ave  are  going  to  send  them  some 
twenty  million  tons  of  food  to  keep  them 
alive.  This  is  more  than  three  times  as 
much  as  Ave  used  to  send  them. 

The  Chri.stmas  Spirit. — One  great 
thing  this  Avar  has  done  for  us — it  has 
taught  us  Avhat  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to 
keep  the  Christmas  .spirit  Avith  us  all  the 
year  round.  Some  still  complain  that  it 
is  giA'e,  give,  give,  all  the  time.  Of  course 
it’s  give.  give,  give  all  the  time.  God  gives 
to  us  all  the  time.  The  earth  gives  to  us 
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is  in  use  at  the  same  time.  But  uoav  avo 
do  all  these  things  and  saAV  Avood  with 
the  old  car.  We  even  saAved  Avood  and 
thrashed  for  a  neighbor  to  help  him  out. 
Down  county  l.o  miles  Ave  found  an  old 
felloAV  in  great  distress  to  get  his  Avood 
saAved.  .So  one  of  the  boys  and  the  Par¬ 
son  went  down  and  saAved  it  up  for  him 
with  the  car.  The  att.achment  connects 
lip  with  the  crank  shaft  in  front,  and  docs 
not  use  the  tires  or  transmission  at  all. 

The  (Jorxcrir. — In  the  picture  you 
can  see  the  end  of  the  Parson’s  corncrib 
quite  bursting  Avith  corn.  It  also  shoAvs 
the  brook  right  back  of  the  barn.  The 
brook  is  a  grand  thing  to  have,  and  Ave 
think  everything  of  it — all  except  Mrs. 
Par.son.  At  this  very  instant  as  the  I’ar- 
son  Avrites  sounds  of  great  weeping  and 
lamentation  are  heard  toAvard  the  barn. 
Little  Clossie.  for  the  second  time  Avithin 
a  Aveek,  has  fallen  plump  into  the  brook. 
This  time  he  Avas  getting  Avater  for  a 
calf;  the  other  time  he  was  reaching  for 
the  football.  This  jieriodical  immersion 
in  hot  Aveather  is  all  very  well,  but  Moms 
objects  to  it  in  December. 

The  M11SKRAT.S. — The  boys  have  come 
in  to  tease  the  Parson  to  go  Avith  them  to 
set  the  trap.s  down  in  the  meadoAV.  They 
have  caught  quite  a  number.  Of  carrots 
and  corn  and  apple  for  bait,  apple  seems 
to  be  the  most  attractive.  They  seem  to 
come  out  early  in  the  evening,  and  by 
going  to  the  traps  just  before  going  to 
bed  one  finds  all  the  game  he  is  likely  to 
find  at  all,  and  can  secure  them  before 
they  get  aAAmy.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  it 
is  Avell  to  go  round  Avith  a  lantern  before 
daylight,  as  they  break  away  generally 
after  dawn. 

The  Grippe. — Such  a  terrible  lot  of 
sickness  this  Fall.  The  Parson’s  family 
ha.s  had  fully  its  share.  The  second  boy 
is  not  yet  able  to  go  back  to  school,  and 
may  not  be  able  to  go  before  Spring,  if 
at  all  this  year.  Hoav  much  patience  and 
labor  and  cheer  a  long  sickness  in  a  fam¬ 
ily  requires.  Again  it  is  mother’s  infinite 
patience  and  persistence  and  .self-denial 
that  makes  it  possible  that  Ave  are  all  here 
at  all.  And  Avhen  the  little  boy  gets  dis¬ 
couraged  and  thinks  he  will  never  be  Avell 


all  the  time,  and  Ave  shall  only  learn  lliat 
life  is  Avorth  living  Avhen  Ave  give  all  the 
time.  _ ^ 

Adoption 

Inherent  in  the  huimin  race  is  a  desire 
for  fair  play.  From  that  instinctive  de¬ 
sire  or  Avish  on  the  part  of  every  man  and 
woman  has  sprung  the  effort  to  care  for 
those  less  alile  to  protect  themselves.  The 
most  terrible  Avar  in  history,  now  ending, 
is  the  hallowed  protest  on  the  part  of  tin* 
Allied  nations  in  behalf  of  fair  play  and 
right.  From  the  knoAvledge  of  Ihe  casualty 
lists  and  of  Avhat  tho.se  silent  newspisper 
columns  rejire.si'nt.  there  groAvs  in  (he 
heart  of  every  true  American  a  desire  at 
least  to  do  our  jiart  in  fathering  and 
mothering  the  children  Avho.  ofttimes  un¬ 
consciously,  have  made  the  bigge.st  sacri¬ 
fice. 

Biick  in  the  earliest  records  of  history, 
clouded  Avith  fables  and  myths,  there 
stands  out  as  clear  and  sharply  defined  as 
the  star.s  on  a  Winter  night,  the  family 
group.  As  civilization  ascends,  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  family  to  society  as  a  Avhole 
becomes  more  intricate  and  comiilicated. 
but  ncA'cr  once  does  the  identity  of  the 
family  di.sappear.  It  is  the  one  founda¬ 
tion  upon  Avhich  has  rested  the  govern- 
me.nt  and  social  organization  of  eA'ery 
nation  and  race  from  the  Garden  of  Edeii 
to  the  twentieth  century.  IntertAvined 
Avith  this  history  of  the  family  group  is 
the  history  of  adoption  and  the  care  of 
the  children  by  others  than  members  of 
the  family,  and  the  regulations  Avith 
which  the  care  and  upbringing  of  the 
younger  generation  has  been  circum¬ 
scribed  and  surrounded  by  the  government 
or  tribal  laivs  and  customs. 

The  laAA’s  of  the  IlebreAv  nation  Avere  the 
highest  type  of  any  of  the  ancient  races 
of  Avhich  there  is  a  record.  Throughout 
the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  in  Ia*- 
vjticus  and  Jeremiah,  are  there  continual 
references  to  the  adoption  of  children.  In 
the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  which  was  Avrit- 
ten  in  the  years  of  2285  to  2242  B.  C., 
in  Chaldea,  occurs  the  folloAviug : 

“If  a  man  has  taken  a  young  child  from 
his  Avnters  (possibly  like  Moses  Ava.s  taken 
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by  the  daughter  of  Pharoah)  to  sonship. 
and  has  reared  him  up.  no  one  has  any 
claim  against  that  nursling.” 

This  custom  of  adopting  children  exist¬ 
ed  in  all  of  the  nations  of  antiquitv.  in 
the  history  of  the  Chaldeans,  of  the  Babv- 
loniams,  later,  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans  and  early  German 
races.  Prom  the  Roman  laiv  it  spread 
along  the  Mediterranean  coast  to  Spain 
and  France,  and,  through  the  iAoman 
conquests  in  Germany,  to  the  early  Saxon 
races.  The  Saxons  carried  the  custom 
into  England,  and  then  occurs  a  peculiar 
circumstance.  During  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era  England  AA'as  under 
Roman  dominion.  Rome,  at  this  time. 
Avas  becoming  corrupt.  The  people,  and 
especially  the  governing  class.  AA'ere  Aveak 
and  dissipated.  The  birth  rate  decrea.sed 
and  the  upper  clas.s  at  Rome  augmented 
their  numbers  by  adoption.  England  or 
Britain  experienced  to  the  full  the  plun¬ 
dering  oorruption  of  the  Roman  nobilitv  : 
the  consequent  AA'oakening  of  the  grip  of 
Ttome  on  her  provinces ;  the  use  of  the 
provinces  merely  as  a  source  of  wealth 
and  plunder ;  the  dissipation  of  the  child¬ 
less  nobles  sent  to  England  as  governors, 
and  the  custom  of  the  nobility  of  adopt¬ 
ing  groAvn  men  as  Avell  as  children  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  perpetuating  their  family 
name  and  Avealth.  The  inevitable  result 
AA'as  that  the  early  Britons  conceiA'cd 
and  cherished  so  deep  and  profound  a 
disgust  for  the  Roman  practices  that  Avitli 
the  generations  following  it  became  so 
much  a  part  of  their  thought  as  to  appear 
in  their  law.  The  custom  of  adoption  dis¬ 
appeared  in  England  in  the  early  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  Christian  era.  and  noAvhere 
appears  in  the  English  common  Iuav.  Thi.s 
common  laAV  is  really  the  moral  laiv  of  the 
English  race,  and  is  the  laiv  under  Avhich 
we  are  living.  JVe  are  goveimed  by  this 
laAV  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  changed  by  the 
statutes  of  the  Federal  GoA'ernment  and 
of  the  different  State.s. 

As  the  common  law  did  not  recognize 
the  adoption  of  children  nor  alloAV  the 
cu.stom,  there  Avas  no  method  by  Avhich  a 
child  could  be  adopted  until  the  means 
AA'as  given  through  the  legislatures.  In 
the  ,State  of  Noaa'  York,  the  first  statute 
alloAving  the  general  adoption  of  childi’en 
was  enacted  in  1S7.S.  About  that  time 
the  States  throughout  the  United  States 
enacted  similar  law.s.  and  a  child  may 
now  be  adopted  under  these  Iuaa's  in  eA'erv 
State  in  the  JTnion.  The  laivs  of  the 
State  of  Jjouisiana  Avere  .an  exception  to 
Hiis  general  rule.  The  Iuav  bv  Avhich  that 
State  was  governed  did  not  come  from 
but  from  France  and  Spain. 
The  laiA's  of  these  tiA'o  coutries  AA'ere  the 
outgroAVth  of  the  Roman  laiv.  (^onse- 
<iuently  the  practice  of  adopting  children 
III  Louisiana  exi.sted  until  1825,  Avhen  it 
disappeared,  and  Avas  not  subsequently  re¬ 
established  until  the  year  18(15.  the  period 
during  which  the  adoption  biAA's  AA-ere  en¬ 
acted  in  the  various  other  States  of  this 
country. 

A  belief  is  common  among  people  un- 
fiuniliar  Avith  the  courts  and  the  practice 
of  laAV.  that  anything  legal  is  surrounded 
Avith  a  .sort  of  nebulous  mystery.  This  is 
not  .so.  Our  legal  practice  anil  our  laws 
are  the  nearest  approach  we  have  made  to 
obtain  fairness  and  right  for  all  con¬ 
cerned.  This  is  as  true  in  rel.ation  to 
the  adoption  of  children  as  to  any  other 
legal  procedure.  In  all  of  the  stiitutorv 
provisions  throughout  the  TIniti'd  State.« 
there  is  the  one  general  idea  or  scheme, 
namely,  the  Avritten  consent  of  the  jia- 
rents  who  are  giving  up  the  child,  and 
the  consent  in  writing  of  the  parents 
Avho  are  accejiting  the  child  as  their  own. 
Any  iieople  who  are  contemplating  the 
adoption  of  a  child  can  go  to  the  clerk  of 
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the  court  having  charge  of  the  adoption 
of  children,  Avhich  is  generally  the  pro¬ 
bate  court,  the  surrogate’s  court  or  tin* 
county  court,  and  learn  all  of  the  facts 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  pa¬ 
pers,  or  cojiy  the  papers  for  their  own 
case  from  those  already  on  file  in  that 
ollice.  These  men  are  almost  AA'ithout  ex- 
cojition  ahvays  Avilling  and  glad  to  give 
their  help,  and  as  they  are  paid  by  the 
public  there  is  no  reason  Avhatsoever  Avhy 
they  should  not  be  asked  for  this  or  sim¬ 
ilar  information  whenever  it  is  needed. 

alrert  aa’oodruff  gray. 
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What  Do  You  Think  They’re  Singing? 


Gulbrangen  Trade  Marie 


K-K-K-Katy’'?  “Smiles”?  “Sweet¬ 
heart”?  “That's  the  Kind  of  a 
Baby  for  Me”?  “The  Tickle 
Toe”?  Well,  what  would  your  crowd 
be  singing  at  a  lively  party? 

You  can  sing  all  these — and  thou¬ 
sands  more — old  and  new — if  you 
have  a  Gulbransen  to  play  them. 

No  trouble  to  read  a  song  roll.  The 
words  are  printed  as  big  as  XHIS 
right  on  the  paper  and  each  w^ord 
appears  at  the  moment  it  should  be 
sung. 

Is  Your  Home  Dull  ? 

1^0  people  seldom  “drop  in”?  Do 
your  parties  drag?  Cheer  things  up 
with  music — songs  the  folks  can  join 
in.  Nobody  ever  tires  of  music — the 
variety  is  endless. 

The  songs  a  mother  sings  to  her 
baby — the  rowdy  chorus  things  the 
boys  let  out  at  stags — the  good  old 
hymns  that  mean  so  much  in  church 
— the  love  songs  a  man  likes  to  hear 
his  dearest  girl  sing — 

Yes,  and  the  waltz  the  girls  could 
“just  die  dancing  to” — and  today’s 

r 

jazz  fox-trot  with  the  words  every¬ 
body  wants  to  know. 


Do  You  Know  These  Pieces? 

These  24  pieces  are  the  most  jiopular  right 
now.  Several  kinds  of  music  are  represented. 
Which  of  them  would  you  pick  out  to  play  on 
your  Gulbransen  if  you  owned  one? 

Smiles  Everything  Is  Peaches 

Oh  !  How  I  Wish  I  Could  Down  in  Georgia 
Sleep  Until  My  Daddy  Indianola 
Comes  Home  '•  When  ^  on  Come  Back, 

’Till  We  Meet  Again  and  You  Will  Come 

Oh!  Frenchy  Back 

Oh !  How  I  Hate  to  Get  A  Little  Birch  Canoe 
Up  in  the  Morning  and  You 

My  Belgian  Rose  Sweet  Hawaiian  Moon- 

I’m  Always  Chasing  light 

Rainbows  Pi^i  Sorry.  1  Made  \ou 

K-K-K-Katy  '  Cry 

There’s  a  Long,  Long  Dreamy  Hawaiian  Moon 
Trail  For  Your  Boy  and  My  .• 

Over  There  Boy 

Beautiful  Ohio  Blue  Danube 

Oui,  Oui  Marie  I’m  Glad  I  Made  You 

If  I’m  Not  at  the  Roll  Cry 

Call  Kiss  Mother  National  Emblpm 
Good-bye  for  Me 

It’s  So  Easy  to  Play 
—this  Gulbransen 

Its  pedals  work  so  easily  a  baby  can  play  the 
Gulbransen — just  as  shown  in  our  famous 
trade  mark.  In  fact,  a  certain  baby  did  play 
the  Gulbransen ;  that’s  where  we  got  the  idea 
for  the  trade  mark. 

You  can  be  breathless  from  dancing — or 
exhausted  by  a  hard  day’s  work — yet  play 
your  Gulbransen  enjoyably,  delightfully.  It 
seems  to  read  your  thoughts,  so  sympatheti¬ 
cally  does  it  respond  to  your  touch. 

Musical  Possibilities 
That  Equal  Your  Desires 

If  you  appreciate  the  finer  music — if  your 
taste  in  quiet  moments  runs  to  the  master 
composers — the  Gulbransen  is  your  instrument 
of  instruments. 

(Prono u ti ced  Onl-BRA N-sen ) 


Muratore — world-famous  tenor — plays  a 
( lulbransen  at  home.  Harold  Henry — Amer¬ 
ica’s  distinguished  pianist — uses  a  Gulbransen 
in  his  studio  to  study  the  recorded  playing  of 
other  virtuosi. 

You  must  put  preconceived  ideas  behind  you 
when,  you  come  to  consider  the  Gulbransen.  It 
has  taken  the  drudgery  out  of  piano  playing. 
But  left  in  it — yes,  put  into  it  for  most  of  us — 
the  opportunity  to  i)lay  with  all  the  expression 
our  imaginations  can  conceive. 

The  Leading  Player— and 
Nationally  Priced 

For  two  years,  more  Gulbransens  have  been 
made  and  sold  than  players  of  any  other  make. 

’  Think  what  this  means.  It  is  an  astonishing 
record. 

Two  things  have  made  it  possible.  The  sheer 
quality  of  the  instrument — its  sweet  singing 
tone — its  delightfully  easy  operation.  And  the 
Nationally  Priced  plan  of  doing  business — 
each  model  has  but  one  price,  the  same  to 
everybody,  everywhere  in  the  U.  S. — burned 
into  the  back  of  each  instrument  before  it 
leaves  our  factory. 

Thinking  men  respect  us  for  this  policy.  It 
makes  the  Gulbransen  the  standard  of  value 
wherever  it  is  sold.  National  prices,  war  tax 
paid : 

White  House  Model  $600  Town  House  Model  $485 

Country  Seat  Model  535  Suburban  Model  450 

The  most  substantial  piano  dealers  have 
naturally  made  the  Gulbransen  a  feature  of 
their  business.  There  is  such  a  dealer  near 
you.  Look  for  the  Gulbransen  trade  mark— 
the  Baby  at  the  Pedals — in  his  window,  or  ask 
us  for  his  name  and  address.  We  will  gladly 
send  you  our  catalog. 

GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON  COMPANY 
815  No.  Sawyer  Ave.,  Chicago 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Working  in  the  Rural  Districts 

Kvekyday  Housekeepers  Take  Hold. 
— I'he  seventy-year-long  campaign  for  the 
ballot  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  “strug¬ 
gle”;  but  many  New  York  .State  women 
have  pleasant  and  interesting  memories  of 
it.  In  the  .Summer  of  ini.l  and  again  in 
a  hou.«e-to-hou.se  canvass  was  car¬ 
ried  out  by  volunteer  workers  all  over  the 
State.  It  was.  on  the  wlmle.  a  very 
thorougli  affair  and  done,  not  by  the  paid 


The  Workiii;/  Moiher  ir«.s  Interested 


organizers  and  workers,  the  women  who 
made  speeches  and  wrote  books,  but  by 
the  everyday  housekeepers  and  mothers 
who  could  si)are  a  little  time.  Possibly 
that  is  the  reason  they  enjoyed  it ;  because 
it  was  a  break  in  the  routine.  New 
]»oint.s  of  view  were  gained  from  the  di¬ 
verse  classes  of  people  interviewed  in 
cities  and  towns,  but  it  is  of  the  work  in 
rural  communities  that  I  want  to  tell. 

Welt.-I'ostei)  Fabmeus.^ — In  the  first 
Ijlace  the  t<uffrage  canvasser  had  to  be  “on 
her  job”  because  the  average  farmer  is 
better  read  and  posted  than  the  average 
man  in  the  city.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
he  sees  fewer  people  to  talk  with,  and 
therefore  reads  more.  I’ersonally.  I  must 
confess  1  often  went  home  to  .search  my 
stock  of  literature  on  suffrage  to  find 
facts  and  figures  to  answer  an  argument 
put  up  to  me  by  an  “ignorant  farmer.” 
and  then  sometimes  found  he  was  only 
having  a  bit  of  fun  with  us.  and  had  long 
been  convinced  of  the  justice  of  our 
cause.  There  was  an  element  of  uncer¬ 
tainty,  too.  about  canvassing  in  the  rural 
ilistricts,  in  our  county  at  least,  and 
probably  all  over  New  York  State ;  one 
never  knew  whether  the  next  farm  would 
bring  forth  a  (’ornell  graduate  or  a  man 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write  any¬ 
thing  but  his  native  Italian. 

A  writer  in  Tite  It.  N.-Y.  some  time 
ago  said  she  thought  the  intssession  of  the 
ballot  Avould  affect  or  interest  only  club 
women  and  that  class,  and  not  the  aver¬ 
age  woman  at  all.  If  she  h.ad  heljjed  can¬ 
vass  the  rank  and  file  on  suffrage  before 
the  two  referendums  in  New  York  .she 
would  think  differently,  for  we  fouiid  al¬ 
most  every  country  woman  interested,  no 
matter  how  ignorant  .she  was.  nor  how 


to  meet  some  of  the  people  who.se  names 
I  had  been  familiar  with  for  years  through 
the  country  correspondence  in  the  village 
papers.  One  day  we  haltf^l  at  a  farm¬ 
house  and  saw  a  man  working  in  a  field 
near.  As  it  was  the  men  we  wanted  to 
talk  to,  we  walked  out  to  .see  how  he  was 
going  to  vote  on  “votes  for  women.”  We 
found  him  a  very  old  man.  past  eighty, 
gnarled  and  bent  by  the  years  and  hard 
work.  When  he  gave  us  his  name  I  felt, 
although  I  had  never  seen  him  before,  as 
if  I  had  met  an  old  friend,  because  for 
years  I  had  been  reading  about  him  in 
the  weekly  correspondence  from  his  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  township  in  our  village  paper. 
I  had  read  of  it  when  he  had  “lost  a 
cow.’  when  his  wife  entertained  the 
('emetery  Association,  when  he  painted 
his  buildings  or  built  a  silo.  We  found 
he  was  opi)o.sed  to  votes  for  women  and 
did  not  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 
\\  e  told  him  of  a  new  neighbor  of  his,  a 
\\  estern  man  who  had  just  bought  a  farm 
near.  He  had  previously  lived  in  a  suf¬ 
frage  State,  and  was  very  much  in  favor 
of  political  equality.  But  the  old  man 
was  sceptical  and  imsinuated  that  his 
neighbor’s  wife  would  have  licked  him  if 
he  had  said  otherwise.  We  assured  him 
that  .she  was  not  present  when  we  talked 
to  the  man.  “Wal.”  said  the  old  farmer, 
quizzically,  “he  reckoned  she’d  hear  on’t.” 

Young  Peopi.e  in  Opposition. — It 
wag  not  always,  however,  the  old  who 
were  opposed.  We  found  a  family  of 
youngish  people  one  day  who  were  vigor¬ 
ously  opposed,  and  who  argued,  derided 
and  as.serted  noisily.  An  old  grandmother 
who  had  sat  quietly  and  listened  without 
a  word  said,  “You  may  put  me  down  as 
in  favor”  when  the  canvasser  was  filling 
out  her  “for”  and  “opposed”  slips  with 
the  names. 

One  Man’.s  Reason. — I  only  met  one 
man  who  told  me  that  he  was  opposed  to 


they  had  done  in  the  West.  The  three 
were  .still  silent.  At  this  juncture  an¬ 
other  of  the  suffrage  canvassers  came 
along  and  exclaimed  genially,  “Oh,  how 
lucky  you  are  to  have  found  three  men 
in  one  place.”  “Unfortunately,”  said  the 
other,  “the.v  are  all  deaf  and  dumb.”  This 
broke  the  ice  and  the  men  talked.  One 
was  for  and  the  other  against.  The  third, 
a  young  fellow',  was  silent  until  the  visi¬ 
tor  turned  directly  toward  him.  “I  am 
disfranchised,”  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 
The  canva.sser  was  quick-witted  and  con¬ 
cluded  at  once  that  he  had  been  in  a 
State  prison.  “Y'ou  can  .sympathize  with 
me,  then,”  she  said  sweetly,  “for  I  am 
di.sfranchised  too.” 

Effective  Arguments.  —  We  inter¬ 
viewed  men  in  the  barns  and  in  the  fields, 
young  men  and  old,  but  none  too  bu.sy  to 
talk  suffrage  a  minute.  We  talked  to'  the 
women  at  the  back  door  usually,  for  that 
was  where  we  found  them.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  delicious  odors  of  catsups  and 
pickles  that  floated  out  of  kitchen  doors. 
We  had  not  begun  to  talk  conservation 
then,  or  you  can  imagine  how  w'e  would 
have  lingered  exchanging  views  on  sub¬ 
stitutes  and  recipes  for  war  bread  and 
cake.  We  learnt,  as  we  became  more 
experienced,  which  arguments  to  use  in 
the  country  and  which  not.  The  average 
farmer  and  his  wife  were  absolutely  in¬ 
different  to  the  labor  laws  applying  to 
W'omen  workers  and_  the  conditions  under 
w'hich  they  w'orked  in  cities,  or  what  had 
been  done  along  these  lines  where  women 
voted.  But  the  argument  of  all  others 
that  held  their  attention  and  interest  was 
this :  that  foreigners  with  no  ideas  of 
what  a  democracy  means  come  here  and 
help  make  our  laws,  while  women  whose 
ancestors  actually  founded  this  nation, 
whose  families  go  back  to  Plymouth  Rock 
it.self,  are  not  considered  fit  to  receive  and 
enjoy  citizenship.  “Where  is  the  .sen.se 
in  that  idea'?”  said  one  woman  indig¬ 
nantly. 

Fe.\iinine  Victory. One  afternoon 
we  interviewed  a  woman  whose  husband 
had  just  come  in  to  supper  and  was  wash¬ 
ing  in  the  kitchen.  She  readily  signed 


December  2S,  101 S 

dined  to  thank  Mr.  Hoover  t\)r  starting 
them  on  this  enforced  economy.  They 
have  learned  to  like  the  wheat  meal,  and 
they  know  that  their  health  is  better  for 
eating  it.  The  home  grinders  are  sure 
to  become  a  regular  part  of  the  hou.sehold 
economy. 


A  Pennsylvania  Spinning  Wheel 


The  I  eteran  Farmer  Disagrees 


humble  her  circumstances,  and  especially 
so  if  she  had  children.  One  of  my  friend's 
tells  of  a  typical  home  of  this  sort  that 
she  visited  where  there  was  a  grist  of 
little  ones  “about  two  mouths  apart.”  as 
she  described  them,  whose  work-worn 
mother  asked  .the  most  pathetic  and  ear¬ 
nest  questions  as  to  what  benefits  and 
oi)i)ortunities  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of 
women  might  offer  her  girls  and  boys  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Meeting  Old  Friend.s. — There  were 
always  volunteers  to  do  suffrage  canvass¬ 
ing  in  the  .country,  because  it  meant  an 
automobile  ride  and  a  picnic  lunch.  One 
of  the  pleasantest  recollections  I  have  of 
this  work  wa.s  the  opportunity  it  gave  me 


equal  suffrage  because  women  did  not 
know'  enough  to  vote.  He  was  a  nice, 
clean-cut  young  fellow  too,  and  hated 
awfully  to  tell  us  his  re.al  opinion.  We 
always  tried  to  be  diplomatic  and  not 
argue  with  a  person  of  decided  views,  so 
I  said,  “Well,  there  is  no  use  trying  to 
convert  you,  as  you  seem  to  have  read 
and  thought  seriou.sl.v  on  this  subject,  but 
would  you  mind  telling  me  why  you  are 
an  anti'?”  He  hef>itated,  and  I  suggested, 
“You  don’t  think  they  know  enough'?” 
He  answered  frankly  that  that  was  his 
reason,  and  went  on  to  say  that  no 
Avoman  was  competent  to  discuss  or  un¬ 
derstand,  for  example,  the  tariff'  or  direct 
primaries;  that  their  minds  for  too  many 
generations  had  been  trained  in  other  di¬ 
rections.  I  thought  seriously  of  this 
later,  and  had  to  confe.ss  that  both  mat¬ 
ters  Avere  very  vague  to  me.  and  I  w'as 
probably  a  tyjfical  Avonian.  Was  I  ever 
going  to  be  able  to  grasp  these  Aveighty 
questions?  I  said  as  much  later  to  a 
friend  Avho  was  considerable  of  a  politi¬ 
cian,  but  he  laughed  and  .said  not  to 
Avorry,  as  there  were  only  three  men  in 
the  United  States  Avho  could  disciuss  the 
tariff  intelligently,  and  none  of  them  lived 
in  our  county. 

A  Silent  Trio. — One  day  the  canyas.s- 
ers  came  upon  three  men  doing  some  car¬ 
penter  work.  One  of  the  Avomen  ap¬ 
proached  and  courteously  told  them  her 
errand  to  get  their  support  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  amendment.  They  Avere  .silent  as 
oysters ;  not  one  ansAvered.  She  contin¬ 
ued  discussing  the  subject  dispassionately, 
telling  of  the  things  women  could  do 
Avith  the  ballot  in  Ncaa'  Y'ork.  and  what 
the  “I  believe”  card  and  called  to  her 
husband  to  do  the  same.  He  answered 
AA'ith  a  mighty  growl  and  roar  from  the 
depth  of  the  Avash  ba.sin.  from  which  Ave 
gathered  that  his  intention  Avas  to  “sign 
nothing.”  “Give  me  that  card  and  pen¬ 
cil,”  said  the  Avife  Avith  determination, 
and  .she  disappeared  into  the  kitchen, 
closing  the  door  after  her.  She  was  but 
a  tiny  Avoman  and  her  husband,  judging 
from  his  A’oice,  must  haA’e  been  a  husky 
giant.  We  edged  nearer  the  front  door, 
ready  to  fly  for  assistance  if  necessary. 


but  greatly  to  our  surprise  the  roaring 
ceased  at  once  and  in  a  minute  she  re¬ 
turned  calmly  with  the  signed  card.  I 
have  ahvays  Avondered  Avhat  means  she 
used  to  secure  such  a  SAvift  victory. 
Whatever  it  aauls  I  Avish  a  lot  of  other 
Avomeu  could  learn  the  secret. 

MRS.  ELA'A  YARNALL. 


Development  in  Home  Grinders 

I  got  a  mill  and  ground  rye,  buckwheat 
and  corn  very  satisfactorily.  A  friend  of 
mine,  an  inventor  with  an  electric  com¬ 
pany,  .saAv  it,  and  has  since  made  and  sent 
me  a  little  portable  grinding  outfit  Avhich 
may  interest  you.  It  consists  of  a  %-h.p. 
motor,  a  reducing  gear,  a  hopper  and  the 
grinding  plates.  l"ou  simply  screw  in  the 
plug  to  any  lamp  socket,  turn  the  switch 


A  Home  Grinder 

and  grind  as  long  as  you  like.  The  meal 
IS  barely  Avarm,  not  heated.  I  use  the  mill 
both  for  fine  meal  and  also  for  cracked 
corn.  The  electricity  consumed  is  almost 
negligible.  So  much  is  Avritten  today  of 
the  advantages  of  eating  the  entire  grain, 
whole  Avheat,  etc.,  and  this  Avill  enable 
people  to  get  such  products  at  a  minimum 
cost  and  have  them  fresh.  f.  av.  p. 

R.  N.-Y. — No  doubt  about  it !  Thou¬ 
sands  of  families  Avill  ncA^er  go  back  en¬ 
tirely  to  white,  bolted  flour.  At  first 
there  AA'as  great  complaint  over  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  using  entire  AA'heat  flour.  Now, 
after  a  year’s  trial,  many  men  are  in- 


Canaries;  Treatment  of  Wax  Plant 

The  R.  N.-Y*.  is  so  helpful  to  all  of  us 
that  Ave  are  prone  to  go  to  it  for  advice  in 
all  matters  concerning  home  comforts  or 
betterments.  Birds  and  flowers  may  be 
side  issues,  but  contribute  their  part. 
My  40  canary  birds  are  in  perfect  health, 
and  the  sickness  or  fatality  Avhich  a  year 
ago  .seemed  to  affect  the  younglings  passed 
like  an  epidemic.  I  kept  right  on  the 
usual  care  and  feed,  bread  and  milk, 
canary  .seed,  fresh  Avater.  cuttle  bone,  let- 
'r.fe,  chickAveed,  red  pepper,  catnip,  apple, 
celery  in  sea.son,  sand  from  our  sand  pit. 
sunshine  and  VA-armth  of  the  sitting  room. 
This  bay  AvindoAV  is  built  out  from  it.  I 
am  Avriting  this  explanation  so  that  those 
AA'ho  are  experts  and  give  advice  as  to 
^  measured  and  particular  foods  may  know 
‘  that  my  birds  have  unlimited  quantities 
of  all  the  aforesaid  food.s,  as  I  am  a 
very  busy  Avomau,  having  only  time  to  put 
in  in  quantities,  so  that  if  I  happen  to 
be  obliged  to  neglect  them  a  dav  or  so, 
there  is  plenty  always  of  the  food  (seed, 
etc.,  that  does  not  spoil)  to  keep  them 
comfortable. 

I  would  a.sk  if  anyone  can  tell  me  how 
to  manage  Avax  plants,  the  old-fashioned 
AA'ax  plants  that  graced  the  parlor  and 
Avas  trained  over  the  looking  glass  some¬ 
times,  years  and  year.s  ago.  I  had  tAA'O 
from  slips  which  flourished  finely  and 
spread  all  above  my  entrance  to  a'  small 
plant  conservatory,  but  one  died  recently 
and  the  other  is  not  flourishing.  The 
florists  seem  not  to  recognize  the  plant, 
so  old-fashioned  is  it.  and  not  adapted 
for  sale;  but  maybe  someone  of  your  old- 
fashioned  readers  may  help  me 'to  make 
this  la.st  one  thrive.  They  have  beautiful 
waxy  floAvers  and  very  thick,  wax-like 
leaves.  s.  r.  taher  avillet.s. 

The  wax  plant,  Hoya  carnosa.  is  a 
beautiful  twining  plant  belonging  to  the 
milkweed  family,  a  native  of  Southern 
China  and  Australia.  It  is  of  very  sim¬ 
ple  culture,  but  requires  rest  in  Winter, 
starting  into  active  growth  and  bloom  in 
spring.  Alter  bloom  is  OA'er  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  ki-ep  the  plant  in  a  cool,  dry  place — 
about  50° — and  give  only  water  enough 
to  prevent  drying  out,  .so  that  it  may  re¬ 
main  half  dormant.  In  late  Winter  or 
Spring  put-  in  a  Avarmer  place  and  give 
more  water  to  encourage  growth.  Do  not 
cut  off  the  spur  Avhich  remains  after  the 
floAvers  are  gone,  as  it  Avill  bear  again. 
During  the  blooming  jieriod  giA’e  iilontv 
of  sun  and  air.  The  plant  really  ini- 
proA'e.s'  AA’ith  age,  for  old  specimens  .are 
more  liberal  Avith  bloom,  but  lack  of  .suc¬ 
cess  often  results  from  the  attempt  to 
keep  the  jilant  in  active  growth,  without 
any  resting  period.  The  plant  may  be 
propagated  by  layering  in  .Spring,  or  bv 
cuttings  from  the  tips.  Sometimes  it  is 
badly  infested  with  mealy  bugs,  Avhich 
look  like  little  puffs  of  Avhite  cotton. 
Sponge  off  carefully  with  a  sAvah  dipped 
in  soapsuds. 


A  Group  of  Orphan  Children 

I  have  read  the  book.  “The  Child.” 
and  your  many  allusions  to  taking  chil¬ 
dren  during  the  last  10  years.  I  have  a 
large,  old-fashioned  farnihou.se.  set  back 
from  the  road,  Avith  running  Avater  and 
e  ectric  light  conveniences,  near  schools 
churches,  etc.  Farm  is  devoted  to  fruit' 
iKM-nes  and  inirebred  young  stock.  I  am 
dl  .A-ears  old.  a  Harvard  man  and  Am¬ 
herst  agricultural  short  cour.se;  unma:.- 
iied,  and  fond  of  children.  Do  you  think 
It  would  be  a  feasible  plan  to  fill  this 
grand  old  house  Avith  10  or  more  children 
from  some  charitable  in.stitution  which 
Avould  furnish  a  house  mother  and  pay 
part  of  the  expenses?  I  have  quite  a  good 
deal  of  fruit  and  berry  picking  all  Sum- 
iner  and  am  acemstomed  to  Avorking  with 
children.  jj 

.  The  above  from  a  New  England  man 
IS  like  several  other  letters  received  dur- 
iiig  the  past  year.  The  .State  Board  of 
Chanty  of  IM.assachusetts  is  niuch  in¬ 
terested  in  placing  children  in  permanent 
homes.  In  di.scussing  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  proposition  .Mr.  Robert  W.  Kilso 
director  of  this  board,  savs 

Ihe  .State  Board  of  Charity  of  Ma.s- 
sachiKsetts  places  children  out  in  foster 
homes;  almost  invariably,  however  Avith 
married  couples,  and  seldom  more  than 
tAvo  children  in  a  home,  unlese  they  hap'- 
pen  to  be  brothers  and  sisters.  'l  am 
afraid  the  chance  of  early  difficulties  and 
ultimate  failure  in  the  gathering  of  sev¬ 
eral  small  children  in  one  place  Avithout 
the  oversight  of  anyone  more  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  children  than  that  of  a  paid 
niatron  would  be  thought  too  great  by  our 
child-placing  division.  Our  method  of 
placement  seeks  the  foster  home  for  the 
individual  child,  and  not  a  mere  place  in 
which  to  keep  children.” 

From  our  oavu  experience  we  consider 
this  very  sound.  Our  New  England  friend 
needs  most  of  all  a  good  wife,  in  order  to 
put  his  plan  in  operation.  M^e  have  not 
considered  it  wise  to  try  to  bring  up 
children  in  groups  except  where  an  entire 
family  can  be  secured.  The  'best  work  is 
done,  in  finding  individual  homes  for  little 
children,  or  perhaps  tAvo  in  a  familv.  The 
proposition  outlined  above  shows  a  fine 
.spirit,  but  is  not  the  most  effective  way  to 
do  It. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


JuvEMi.E  Styles. — The  girls'  frocks 
given  in  the  first  illustration  do  not  show 
any  remarkable  change,  but  both  suggest 
“something  ditferent"  in  the  use  of  fa¬ 
miliar  materials.  At  the  left  is  a  frock 
of  blue  serge  for  a  girl  of  eight  to  12 
years.  It  is  a  straight,  plain,  one-piece 
dres.s,  laid  in  two  box  pleats  in  front  and 
back,  as  plain  as  a  Gabrielle  wrapper, 
lilue  serge  is  a  standard  material  this 
season,  both  for  young  and  old,  and  this 
may  be  called  a  standardized  frock.  Itut  it 
was  given  a  new  note  by  trimmings  of  cit¬ 
ron  yellow  Georgette  crepe — rather  r,i  odd 
combination  with  serge.  There  was  a 
broad  folded  girdle  of  the  crepe,  put  on 
quite  flat,  and  at  the  left  of  the  front  was 
a  bunch  of  silk  and  wool  flowers,  partly 
crocheted  and  partly  embroidered  flat. 


Juvenile  Models 


Serge 


Plaid 


she 
with 
the.se 


These  flowers  were  in  vivid  coral  with  a 
touch  of  green.  A  circular  cowl  collar  of 
the  citron  crepe  had  a  little  bunch  of  the 
colored  flowers  at  one  side,  and  both  the 
collar  and  turn-back  cuffs  of  the  citron 
crepe  were  edged  with  silk  picot  of  the 
same  color.  There  was  nothing  in  this 
dress  beyond  the  skill  of  the  home  dre.sfi- 
luaker,  yet  the  arrangement  of  the  trim¬ 
ming  gave  it  a  look  of  style.  The  picot 
edge  on  collar  and  cuffs  was,  of  course, 
done  bv  machine,  but  such  a  finish  is 
quickly'  added  by  a  woman  handy  with 
the  crochet  hook.  It  is  just  these  little 
touches  that  finish  a  dress  well,  and  the 
home  dressmaker  is  always  wise  if 
selects  a  simple  pattern,  made  up 
accuracy,  and  then  uses  her  skill  in 
fianl  touches  which  mark  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  readymade  garments. 

A  blue  serge  dress  of  this 
style  would  be  attractive 
with  trimmings  of  old  rose, 
the  floral  trimming  being  in 
shades  of  old  blue,  olive 
green  and  lemon. 

The  Popular  Plaid.  — 

Plaids  are  always  popular 
for  children’s  clothes,  and 
the  youngster  at  the  right  of 
the  first  picture  shows  an  at¬ 
tractive  use  of  a  dark  blue, 
green  and  red  plaid.  The 
skirt  is  kilt-pleated,  the  ma¬ 
terial  being  straight  way  of 
the  goods.  The  waist  had  a 
tunic  in  tabard  style  in  both 
front  and  back ;  this  fell 
straight  and  square  from  the 
shoulders,  but  was  cut  on  the 
bias.  This  was  edged  all 
around  with  a  straight  band 
of  black  silk,  having  inside 
an  inch-wide  pleating,  also  of 
black  silk,  turning  inward. 

This  panel  extended  alike  in 
back  and  front,  being  laid 
over  a  lining  faced  with  the 
idaid  under  the  arms.  The 
material  used  in  sleeves  and 
under-arm  portions  was  not 
on  the  bias.  The  full  bishop 
sleeves  had  turn-back  silk 
cuffs  edged  with  the  pleating, 
and  there  was  a  round  cowl 
collar  of  white  Georgette, 

'rhis  was  a  very  pretty  little 
frock,  and  it  .suggests  an  excellent  model 
for  making  over  Uvo  materials,  as  the  tab¬ 
ard  or  panel  tunic  could  be  of  different 
goods  from  the  skirt  and  sleeves.  IMain 
material  could  be  combined  with  plaid  or 
figured  goods. 

Accordion  Pleating. — There  is  a  de¬ 
cided  revival  of  accordion  pleating,  and 
it  appears  in  many  new  skirts,  both  with 
and  without  an  upper  tunic.  In  the  .sec¬ 
ond  illustration,  the  figure  at  the  left 
wears  a  gown  of  putty-colored  crepe  de 
chine.  The  skirt  was  accordion  i)leated. 
The  idain  waist  looks  like  an  Eton  jacket 
but  this  appearance  was  given  by  two 
rows  of  two-inch  silk  braid,  the  same 
color  as  the  material,  put  on  jacket  fash¬ 
ion  ;  the  bell  sleeves  were  also  trimmed 
with  silk  braid.  Vestee  and  tight  under- 
sleeves  were  of  Chinese  blue  .silk  embroid¬ 
ered  in  black  and  gold.  A  standing  rolled 
collar  of  the  material  had  a  .small  rolled 
scarf  of  blue  silk  around  the  front.  The 


folded  girdle  of  the  same  material  as  the 
dress,  had  a  sash  falling  at  one  .side  of 
the  fi’ont,  the  ends  of  the  sash  being 
pleated  into  stiffened  spade-shaped  tips  of 
the  embroidered  silk.  This  was  a  verj’ 
smart  dress,  the  deep  vivid  blue  of  the 
trimming  contrasting  very  effectively  with 
the  putty-colored  crepe  de  chine.  A  dress 
following  this  model,  in  black  crepe  de 
chine,  would  be  very  desirable  for  an 
elderl.v  oi  midc.le-aged  woman  of  quiet 
taste,  using  either  jetted  material  or  col¬ 
ored  brocade  for  the  trimming.  The  ac¬ 
cordion  pleated  .skirt  Avould  not  go  out  of 
style  readily,  and  if  desired  the  round 
neck  could  be  finished  with  a  net  tucker, 
or  chemisette  with  high  stock. 

A  Tu.nic  Blouse. — The  central  figure 
in  this  picture  shows  a  tunic  blouse,  a 
garment  that  takes  many  different  forms. 
Sometimes  it  is  belted,  sometimes  straight 
as  the  tabard  worn  b.v  a  medieval  herald  ; 
it  may  be  the  color  of  the  skirt  worn  with 
it.  or' it  may  be  a  strong  contrast.  The 
blouse  figured  was  of  purple  Georgette 
heavily  embroidered  in  jet.  the  panels  at 
front  and  back  being  edged  with  jet 
fringe.  The  long  bell  sleeves  had  scat¬ 
tered  small  beads  at  wide  intervals,  and 
were  edged  with  jet  fringe.  This  was 
worn  with  a  black  satin  skirt,  narrow  at 
the  foot,  with  panier  draping  at  hips. 
Sometimes  these  blouses  have  a  short  pep- 
lum  or  an  apron  drapery  about  10  inches 
in  length ;  sometimes  the  panel  is  knee 
length.  Satin,  brocade,  crepe  de  chine, 
crepe  Georgette  and  other  materials  are 
used.  Such  a  blouse  turns  a  separate 
skirt  into  a  costume,  and  it  enables  one  to 
change  a  single  dress  into  several,  for  the 
same  skirt  may  be  worn  with  an  ordinary 
blouse,  or  with  the  tunic. 

The  T’xiversal  Blue  Serge. — Blue 
serge  has  been  woman’s  uniform  for  some 
time  past;  everywhere  one  goes  in  New 
York,  blue  .serge  women  and  olive  drab 
men  predominate.  The  figure  at  the  right, 
however,  shows  a  little  difference  with  the 
accordion  pleated  skirt  having  a  tunic 
shorter  at  the  sides,  and  extending  deeper 
in  spade  shape  at  back  and  front.  The 
plain  waist  has  a  .stitched  pleat  extending 
down  each  side,  and  is  fastened  invisibly 
under  the  pleat  at  the  left  side.  The 
plain  stitched  belt  of  the  material  has 
sash  ends  at  the  left  side.  Around  tlu^ 
neck  and  cuffs  of  the  tight  sleeves  was  a 
band  of  embroidery  in  bright  terra  cotta 
crewels.  There  was  no  other  trimming 
except  a  rolled  collar  at  the  back  of  white 
Georgette. 

Mii.linerv  Notes. — The  three  figures 
in  the  second  picture  show  three  different 
tendencies  in  Winter  millinery.  At  the 
left  is  a  small  military  high  toque  of  blue 
satin,  trimmed  with  wide-spreading  gulls' 
wings  in  front.  In  the  center  is  a  wide 
hat  of  black  satin,  with  a  band  of  burnt 
ostrich  around  the  edge  of  the  brim.  At 
the  right  is  a  tailored  turban  of  folded 
silk,  with  no  trimming  except  a  metal 
cabochon.  Feather  hats  .seem  to  hold 


Improved  Methods 
Demand  Improved  Time 

The  old  well  has  been  yoked  to  the 
kitchen  pump.  Or  else  you  have  a 
towering  water-tank,  a  reservoir  all 
your  own. 

Picturesque  as  was  the  old  well- 
sweep,  you  wouldn’t  think  of  going 
back  to  it.  You’re  gradually  adding 
every  mechanical  aid  to  farm-effi¬ 
ciency.  But  have  you  a  Hamilton 
Watch  The  jolts  and  jars  of  farm 
work  do  not  disturb  or  impair  its 
steady,  reliable  service.  It’s  the 
most  accurate,  attractive,  depend¬ 
able  watch  our  watch  experts  know 
how  to  make.  Efficiency  — "  that’ s 
its  claim  to  your  attention. 


**  The  Watch  of  Railroad  Accuracy  ’* 

It  is  painstakingly  constructed  to  do 
just  one  thing  efficiently.  It  tells 
time  —  true  time. 

Write  today  for  **  The  Timekeeper  ” 

Hamilton  prices :  complete  cased 
watches  at  $30  to $155.  Hamilton 

movementstofityourpresent  watch 

case,  $16  ($18  in  Canada)  and  up. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 
Dept.  69,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


Closet 


The  or!gIn&l 
chemical  closet.  More 
comfortable,  healthful,  conveni¬ 
ent.  Takestheplacoof  all  outdoor 
toilets,  where  germ*  breed.  Be 
ready  for  the  long,  cold  winter. 
Have  a  warm,  sanitary,  comfort¬ 
able,  oUorlesB  toilet  right  in  the 
house  anywhere  you  want  it.  Don’t 
go  out  in  the  cold.  A  boon  to 
invalids. 

GUARANTEED  ODORLESS 

The  germs  are  killed  by  a 
chemical  in  water  in  the 
container.  Empty  once  a 
month  as  easy  as  ashes. 
Closet  guaranteed.  Thirty 
days*  trial.  Ask  lor  catalog 
and  price. 

BOWE  SANITARY  MFQ.  CO. 

Mnia  6th  St.,  Detroit,  Mich, 
Ask  about  Ro  •  San  Wmehetand— 
Hot  and  Cold  Runninic  Water 
Without  Plumbinir, 


Accordion  Pleated  Skirts  and  Tunic  Blouse. 


their  popularity  :  in  addition  to  the  little 
skull  turbans  tliere  are  many  small  hats 
with  brims  all  made  of  smooth  feathers. 
Flat  plaques  or  cabochous  are  quite  freely 
used  among  trimmings.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  more  stylish  hats  are  never  over¬ 
loaded  with  trimming,  and  nothing  is 
more  nnstyli.sh  than  a  enmberous  mass  of 
f(‘athers  or  other  ornaments,  destroying 
the  outline  of  the  hat. 

Trimmings  and  Accessories. — “Vic¬ 
tory  lockets.”  which  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  stores,  are  a  return  to  the  old- 
hisliioned  shell  lockets  that  were  worn 
about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  They 
are  flat  oval  lockets  of  real  or  imitation 
tortoiseshell,  some  plain,  some  decorated 
with  gilt,  and  are  attached  to  a  shell 
chain  of  large  open  links ;  the  locket 
opens  and  contains  a  little  mirror  on  one 
side  and  a  place  for  a  picture  on  the 
other.  They  cost  from  .$2  up.  Beads  of 


ComfortMoor  Closet 


Odorless— Sanitary — Germ-Proof 

Every  homo  without  sewerage 
needs  one.  No  plumbing  or  run¬ 
ning  water  needed.  Anyone  can 
install.  A  boon  to  sick  people. 

Flaccd  in  any  room  in  house,  in 
1  town  or  country.  10,000  now  in  use. 

iU.S.Heaith  Bureau  Approves 

{  Says:-  '^Chemical  Closet  compiles  satis* 

I  foctorily  with  roauiromenta  of  sanitary 

Kstero.**  AboHsn  cold  outdoor  closet, 
itawarm  ComfortToilet  in  your  home, 

1  a  guarantee  of  healthy,  sanitary  condi- 
Itlons.  Has  oh  the  latest  improvements.  Germ*Ufs  killed  Dp 
I  chemicals.  Emptied  once  a  month.  Needs  no  other  atten* 
I  tioD.  StateBoarEiBOf  Health  eodorseit.  Third  successful  year. 

Representatives  Wanted  Needed.' 

I  Ueo  DO  97  making  $60  to  $75  weekly.  Exclusive  Territory, 
FREEl  HANDSOMHE  CATALOGUE 

I  Comfort  Chemical  Clotel  Co..  4322  Factories  Bldg.Toledo.O. 
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Farmers,  Attention 

Ist— Are  you  using  Grange  Exchange  Feeds 
and  Grains? 

2nd  Do  you  know  that  we  are  offering  mixed 
feeds  that  contain  no  by-products  ? 

3rd — The  Exchange  State  Brands  of  fertilizers 
are  registered  and  with  the  guaranteed 
analysis  we  can  assure  you  High  Quality 
and  Lowest  possible  price. 

4  th— We  have  closed  contracts  with  reliable 
firms  to  supply  you  with  High  Quality 
Farm  and  Garden  Seeds,  Spraying  Mate¬ 
rials,  Silos,  Sowing  Machines  and  we  can 
supply  you  with  anything  else  you  want. 
Write  for  information. 

New  York  Grange  Exchange,  Inc. 

308  South  Salfna  Street  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


Valuable 

Information 

You  will  find  valuable  information 
in  the  following  booklets— they 
are  ha.sed  on  the  latest  and  best 
medical  knowledge. 

Nujol  Laboratories 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  (NEW  JERSEY) 
50  Broadway,  New  Y  ork 

Send  me  without  charge  the  booklet  checked 

□  "THIRTY  FEET  OF  DANGER” 

CouBtipation-auto-intoxication  in  adults 

□  "AS  THE  TWIG  IS  BENT” 

CoiiBtipatiou  iu  infancy  and  childhood 

□  "THE  DAYS  THAT  GO  BEFORE” 

ConHtipalion  iu  pregnancy  and  nursing 

□  "WAGES  OF  NEGLECT” 

Constipation  as  a  cause  of  piles 

□  "AS  THE  SHADOWS  LENGTHEN” 

Constipation  in  old  age 


GRIMM’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 

What  the  GUIMM  EVAPORATOR  haa  done  for  others— 
itwill  do  for  yon— fast  and  shallow  boiling  and  the  siphon, 
which  clariiles  the  liquid,  produces  QUALITY.  We  will 
Btart  you  on  the  roa<l  to  blsaer  profit  by  ardnir  you  the  benefit  of 
our  t'XpcrIence  anti  particular*  about  the  BLST  APPARATUS  made. 
Prices  for  PURE  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  are  higher.  The  supply  is  ex- 

i—tne  d€  ■ 


hauated— 


lemand 


G,  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


is  Increaslnfc  rapidly. 
Our  COMI^ETELY 
EQUIPPED  evap¬ 
orator  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  quality 
of  MAPLE  SYRUP. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Ask  for  catalog 
"H"  and  state 
ntsmber  of  trees 
you  tap. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


Rely  On  Cuticiira 

For  Skin  Troubles 

All  druggists;  Soap 25.  Ointment  25* 50,  Talcnm  25. 
Sample  each  free  oC  "Cntlcnra,  Dept.  F,  Boston." 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  tale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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A^Lettet*  from 

Bos^ 

If  a  cow  "''iild  speak  sHe  would  talk 
about  her  health  as  people  do — because 
cows  suffer  from  ailments,  little  and  big, 
the  same  as  human  beings.  When  a  cow 
is  sick,  she  needs  medicine  as  much  as  a 
sick  person  does. 

_Mere  rationing  will  not  eliminate 
disease ;  medicinal  treatment  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  most  common  cow  ail¬ 
ments,  such  as  Abortion,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Lost  Appetite,  Bunches, 
Scours,  etc.,  result  from  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  digestive  or  genital 
organs.  Any  of  these  diseases  and 
many  others  can  be  successfully 


December  2S,  1918 


treated  or  prevented  by  using  Kow-Kure,  the  great  cow  medicine. 

Kow-Kure  ecientifically  prepared  for  the  treatment  of  cow  dis 
eases  only.  It  puts  the  vital  orgrans  in  condition  to  eliminata 
disease  and  function  regmlarly.  Prevent  sickness  by  Occa¬ 
sionally  using:  Kow-Kure.  Feed  dealers  and  drug 
gists  sell  it— 60c.  and  $1.20  packages. 

Free  book,  *‘THE  HOME  COW  DOCTOR  •* 
sent  on  request,  * 

Dairy  Association  Co., 


Grow  Two  Hogs 
At  The  Cost  Of  One 

by  adding  to  your  grain  ration  ten  per  cent,  of 

REICHARD’S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

This  statement  is  based  on  information  contained  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  411,  U  S  Dent 
of  Agriculture,  which  shows  that  DIGESTER  TANKAGE  when  added  to  a  grain 
ration  SAVES  49%  in  food  cost  of  growing  hogs. 

Don’t  fear  low  priced  hogs  and  over  production,  because  Great  Britain  has  lost  2Sfo 

of  her  hogs,  France  49%,  July  12)^%,  etc.  America 
must  make  up  this  shortage.  Hence  high-priced  pork 
will  continue  for  some  time. 

REICHARD’S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE  is  the  best  on  the  market.  It 
IS  made  from  selected  materials,  is  uniformly  sweet  and  brings  results. 
Use  It  and  you  will  surely  REDUCE  your  COST  of  production  and 
INCREASE  your  PROFITS. 

Demand  II  from  uour  dealer  ly  name— refute  tubtlilule*.  Write 
U9  today  for  free  hog  booklet,  samples  and  prices  of  tankagCo 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD 

W.  Lawrence  SL  Allentown.  Pa* 


EASY  TO  ERECT 

presents  no  building  pi  ob- 
Itni  is  proved  ugHui  and  again.  Its  simple  parts 
«  and  eiusily.  Any  handy ’rnsn 

"'aP'aii  can  erect  a  Uiiadilla 
Eithei  conical  or  gambrel  roof  (witli  extra  sihiire 
space)  comes  as  regular  equipment.  The  price  of 
a  Unadilla  is  practically  all 
you  pay.  No  special,  costly 
hired  lielp  needed.  Heed 
the  government’s  advice, 
order  ear/;/.  Send  to  day 
for  catalog,  iirices  and 
A  gen  eg  Offer.  Address 
Box  C  , 

UNADILLA 
SILO  CO.  ” 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
or 

Dei  Moines,  la. 


|t  I  .CARPENTER’S 

NUtriotone 


SOUND 

HEALTHY 

STOCK 


QII  SAVE  MONEY 

0jlJLiV./0  by  buying  NOW. 

I.umlier  is  hard  to  get  and  price  is 
climbing  liiglier.  I.lberiil  eiisli 
and  early  Hhl|>iiieiil  illseoiiiilN. 
Take  no  clinnees  on  late  del 
iveries  this  year.  A  Globe 
ISllo  Isyonr  besl  bettliisyear. 

Adjustable  door-frame  witli 
ladder  combined.  5-foot 
extension  Hoof  makes  com¬ 
plete  silo  with  less  expense. 

Window  Tree. 

Buy  Now — Ship  Now — l*ny 
Now— Save  Now— Write  Now. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.#  2-12  Willow  St..  Sidney.  N.Y, 


are  profit  producers.  But 
the  minute  you  have  a  sick 
anitnal,  it  means  extra  al- 
fention,  more  work,  and 
falling  off. 

And  to  every  real  sick  critter 
there  are  a  dozen  “half-sick” 
that  don’t  show  if.  Here  is 
one  of  the  biggest  leaks  for 
losses  on  the  farm  in  winter. 
For  nearly  50  years  wise 
stockmen  and  dairymen  have 
used  Nutriotone  -  a  con¬ 
centrated,  natural  stock 
tonic.  It  saves  feed,  doctor¬ 
ing  and  puttering;  it  in¬ 
creases  milk  flow;  strength¬ 
ens,  tones  up. 

T ry  it.  A  postal  brings  out 

Liberal  Trial  Offer. 

W.  D.  Carpenter  Co. 
Box  50  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL 


muse 


over 


HEAVE5?.r» 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


ABSORBI 

a  ^  TDAnr  UAOK  urr.  II  c 


NE 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
safisfaction  or 
monoy  refunded 

i|$l  Package  suflicient 

1  for  ordinary  cases. 
[Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklets 


WINEBM.  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


TRADE  MARK  RfG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind — an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
VI,  F.YOUNG.P.O.  F.,  88TeniplsSt.,$prlngReld.Ma88t 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Fattening  Pigs 

I  have  two  niKRfd  pigs,  with  beautiful 
appetites,  weighing  about  100  pounds 
apiece,  born  in  May.  I  do  not  care  to 
carry  them  any  longer  than  I  can  get 
them  to  di’ess,  .says  175  pounds.  They 
have  had  good  feed  as  to  grain,  consider¬ 
able  sweet  corn  while  growing.  I  am 
now  feeding  hog  feed.  ould  you  sug¬ 
gest  a  feed  that  can  boost  them  right 
along  so  that  they  can  be  butchered,  say 
in  February,  to  be  good  pork?  j.  c. 
Ma.ssachusetts. 

I  am  confident  that  none  of  the  pre¬ 
pared  so-called  liog  feeds  will  compare 
with  tlie  homemade  mixtures.  Usually 
these  f«eds  contain  nndigestible  materials 
that  are  neither  palatable  nor  nourishing, 
and  one  is  never  able  to  differentiate  the 
ones  from  the  poor  ones.  For  the 
100-Ib.  pig  with  a  vigorous  appetite,  I 
the  following  mixture: 
Jhs.  of  shelled  corn  or  cornmeal,  30 
lb.s.  of  ground  oats,  12  lbs.  of  either  di¬ 
gester  tankage  or  linseed  meal.  :Mix 
those  in  the  form  of  a  thick  slop  ap¬ 
proaching  the  consistency  of  buttermilk 
feed  the  pigs  all  they  will  clean  up 
with^  roIiKli,  twice  daily,  morning  and 
evening.  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  if 


actual  disease  in  the  neighborhood  and 
positive  evidence  of  infection  in  one’s  own 
herd.  In  many  instances  where  the  dou¬ 
ble  treatment  is  practiced  breeding  habits 
become  irregular  among  the  matrons  and 
t  nere  it  is  used  with  young  pig-  they  are 
v-i-ry  apt  to  be  stunted  and  the  r  natural 
growing  propensities  reduced. 

Boars  for  Meat 

I  have  a  boar,  13  months  old.  in  fair 
flesh,  not  thin  and  not  fat.  Also  two 
young  boar.s,  six  months  old.  If  the.se 
three  boars  were  fattened  without  alter¬ 
ing.  would  the  meat  be  strong?  If  the 
meat  would  be  strong,  and  altering  were 
necessary  to  avoid  the  sjioiling  of  the 
meat,  how  long  after  altering  before  the 
meat  would  lose  the  strong  flavor? 

F.  w.  \v. 

The  meat  from  entire  males  is  coarse 
and  often  evidences  a  strong  distinctive 
taste,  and  I  would  recommend  that  the 
l.J-months-oId  boar  be  altered  and  then 
fattened,  in  which  event  the  meat  will 
he  palatable  and  much  more  desirable  for 
home  use.  As  far  as  the  .voung  boars  are 
concerned,  they  could  safely  he  fattened 
up  and  their  carcasses  used  for  home  use. 
It  IS  not  an  easy  matter  to  fatten  an  en- 


Motive  Pottwr  and  Beef  for  the  Farm 


you  have  any  skim-milk  or  buttermilk,  this 
will  materially  add  to  the  value  of  this 
ration  and  it  would  be  well  to  feed  in 
addition,  toward  the  middle  of  the  day 
ear  corn.  I  am  sure  you  will  find  this 
ration  more  satisfactory  than  hog  feed, 
and  gains  will  be  more  profitable  and 


Boarding  a  Colt 

M  hat  should  I  charge  for  keeping  a 
three-year-old  colt  this  Winter,  fed  hay 
twice  daily,  and  straw  at  noon,  or  to  ruii 
to  straw  stack  for  mid-day  feetl?  The 
owner  of  colt  is  to  furnish  oats.  My  hay 
IS  sold  at  .^20  i)er  ton,  not  yet  baled.  I 
would  have  to  leave  in  mow  enough  for 
colt  s  iioikIs  in  addition  to  that  reguired 
for  own  .stock.  IIow  much  would  sucli 
a  colt  eat  iu  five  months?  I  am  to 
charge  for  my  shui-Q  of  hay  (one-half I 
only,  as  owner  of  farm  has  made  some 
arrangement  with  owner  of  colt  for  his 
shari*,  I  to  feed  and  care  for  colt. 

New  York.  j  ^  j, 

A  three-year-old  draft  colt  if  well  grown 
ought  to  weigh  at  least  1..350  Ihs.  Iu 
case  the  owner  supplies  all  of  the  oats 
and  one-half  of  the  corn,  it  wonjd  be 
appiopriate  to  assume  that  the  manure 
voided^  would  pay  for  the  labor  necessarv 
ill  caiing  for  this  animal,  and  the  charge 
of  maintenance  should  include  only  the 
cost  of  hay,  'with  a  small  allowance  for 
stable  rental.  If  the  colt  in  gue.stion 
veighs^  l..>;i0  pounds  she  will  <’onsume 
approximately  13i^  pounds  of  hay  per 
day,  which  is  api)roximately  400  pounds 
per  month,  and  if  she  was  wintered  for 
live  months  she  would  consume  approxi- 
mately  a  ton  of  hay.  If  hay  is  worth 
^^20  per  ton  you  are  entitled  to  some 
profit  on  this  roughage,  and  on  this  basis 
I  would  suggest  that  fair  charge  for  keep¬ 
ing  this  colt  would  bo  $8  per  month. 

Immunizing  Hogs 

I  would  like  to  immunize  my  hog.s  to 
make  them  immune  from  cholera.  Can 
I  do  this  myself  if  I  get  the  serum  and 
the  necessary  instrument?  For  how  long 
a  period  is  one  injection  effective? 

Maryland.  h.  a.  t. 

The  injection  of  serum  alone  into  a 
well  hog  prod nce.s  immunity  lasting  from 
six  to  eight  weeks.  The  indiscriminate 
use  of  hog  cholera  serum  is  not  recom¬ 
mended,  and  if  the  best  reeults  are  to  be 
obtained,  the  serum  should  be  adminis¬ 
tered  _  by  _  a  competent  veterinarian. 
Especially  is  this  true  where  hog  cholera 
has  infected  the  herd.  If  it  is  desired  to 
establish  permanent  immunity  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  both  serum  and  virus,  and  it 
is  required  by  the  sanitary  officials  that 
a  veterinarian  handle  this  procedure  in 
every  instance.  I  would  not  recommend 
the  use  of  a  hog  serum  unles.s  there  is 


tire  male.  You  will  find  that  the  car- 

palatable  in  case  a  period  of  at  least 
eight  weeks  should  obtain  between  the 
unsexiug  operation  and  the  slaughter. 

Cull  Beans  for  Cattle 

An  aifficle  by  A.  E.  Rittenhouse,  refers 
to  the  danger  of  feeding  Sov  beans  to 
breeding  stock.  I  would  like ‘to  know  if 
there  is  danger  of  feeding  cull  beans  to 
cows  with  cn  f  to  grain  feed  ;  also  what 

l^ql  V  ''’I/'®  Kroimd  to 

meal?  Are  they  a  good  feed  with  good 

earl.v-ciit  mixed  hay?  What  is  the  value 
of  apple  pomace?  „  tt 

New  York.  .  ' 

should  not  con.stitiite 

lended  for  breeding  cattle.  Being  high  in 
protein  and  containing  certain  toxic  pro¬ 
perties  often  evidenced  by  a  rather  hitter 

nKliT  >'’diice  the  palat- 

ahility  of  the  ration  if  it  is  fed  in  large 
quantitie.s.  It  makes  an  excellent  sup- 
plement  for  cornmeal.  and  I  would  nk 
hesitate  to  feed  the  cull  beans  when 
ground  into  a  meal,  provided  some  bulky 
food  .such  as  wheat  bran  or  ground  oats 
were  incorporated  in  the  mixture.  Annie 
pomace  is  of  very  little  value  as  a  food 
tor  producing  animals.  Its  moisture  con¬ 
tent  IS  not  very  high,  it  is  low  iu  digesti¬ 
ble  nutrients,  the  material  is  very  apt  to 
decompose  and  sour  under  average  con¬ 
ditions,  and  it  has  very  little  value  as  a 
food  for  live  stock.  It  might  be  used  iu 
small  quantitie.s  to  increase  the  variety 
and  possibly  the  palatability  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  ration,  but  it  should  not  be  relied 
upon  to  supply  the  base  of  any  ration. 

Improving  Ration  for  Pigs 

We  have  nine  jiigs  weighing  abou'  7(1 
pounds  each.  AVe  are  feeding  at  present 
one  bushel  turniiis,  one-half  bushel  man¬ 
gels,  with  three  or  four  medium-.sized 
pumpkins  mixed  with  them.  This  is  then 
cooked  until  it  is  soft  and  pulpy.  M4ien 
this  mixture  is  cold  about  ten  or  twelve 
pouiuks  of  middlings  is  added  to  it,  be¬ 
sides  the  garbage  produced  at  the  house, 
i  he  pigs  do  not  seem  to  he  making  the 
gjun  they  should  ;  will  you  advise  me  in 
what  way  this  ration  is  at  fault?  I  have 
ordered  some  tankage,  which  I  expect  to 
add  to  the  ration,  be.sides  one-half  to 
three-fourths  bushel  ear  corn  daily 

New  York.  b. 

The  ration  you  are  feeding  your  pigs 
Weighing  approximately  70  pounds  each 
IS  seriously  at  fault,  inasmuch  as  it  i.s 
too  Inilky  and  does  not  contain  digestible 
nutrients  in  sufficient  quantities  to  .satisfy 
growing  animals.  Turuifis,  mangels  anil 
pumpkins  are  very  \\  aterv ;  in  fact 
analyses  show  that  they  contain  as  much 
(Continued  on  page  1438) 
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Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Feb.  4-5.  1010 — Holsteins.  Purebred 
Five  Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brattleboro.  Vt. 

April  1-2,  1010 — Holsteins.  Purebred 
Live  Stock  Sales  Co..  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

•Tan.  8-10,  1010 — Ohio  Shorthorn  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association.  Shorthorns.  Columbus, 
Ohio ;  P.  (1.  Boss,  sales  manager. 

Feb.  18-21,  1010 — Shorthorn  Congress 
Show  and  Sale,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  F.  W. 
Harding,  manager. 

March  7,  1010 — AV.  C.  AIcGavock,  Du- 
roc-.Terseys,  Mt.  Pulaski,  111. 


BERKSHIRES 


] 


- 

SWINE 

1 

We  have  a  full  line  of 

Chester 
White  Pigs 

for  breeding  purposes,  laiigintr  from  10  wks.  to  t> 
mos.  old,  bred  from  registered  sires  and  dams.  .\Iso 
a  few  Keg.  .Tersey.  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  Send 
stamp  for  Circ\ilara.  I'.ltWAUIl  W AI.T I'.IJ, 
I>ept.  R,  Ro.x  afi,  Wc»t  Cliester,  I’eiinsylvuiila. 


Reg-  Ohester"\^hites 

Service  Hoar.s.  Bred  gilts  and  August  pigs. 

A.  A.  SOHOFEIjL.,  -  Heuvelton,  Y. 

Reg.  Chester  Whites 

for  sale.  Kidgeiy  Alanor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.Y. 

Reg.0.1.C.*"rH''f7fPigs*roT? 

Eugene  P.  IloGEE.=i  Wayville,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  o. 

strain.  Priced  to  sell.  BRUBAKER  BROS..  Milflintown.  Pa. 

PureBredO.I.O.I=^is;s 

six  to  eight  weeks  old  at  S9.  A  dandy  three-inos.-old 
boar  at  S15.  Arthur  Freeman,  Pulaski,  N.Y . 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Foundation  stock  that  will  improve  any  herd.  We 
are  capable  of  tilling  your  order. 

I'RirtS  KR.\SON'Aai,E.  SKF.  ours— SF.K  others— THF.S  BE 
coNviKcKD.  -Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS.  Inc.,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


BARGAIN- 


Rcd  Duroc  Service  BOAR 

I  have  a  prize  winner,  weighs  260  lbs. 

18  months  old.  which  circumstances 
compels  me  to  dispose  of.  Make  offer. 
Can  be  seen  in  Borough  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York  City.  Mr.  GEORGE  OVER, 

91  18tli 'Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Kinderhook  Durocs 

All  prices.  One  <iuality.  Full  luformatioii  on  laapieBt. 
KIMIEKIIOOK  urUOC.JEKSEY  ASS'.S,  Klnderlipol.,  T. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  ol  Owalily 

from  half  ton  grand  champion  ancestors.  Send  ns  your 
requirements  and  state  how  mueh  yon  want  to  invest.  A 
few  boars  ready  for  service.  Satisfaction  gtinranteed. 
ItA.llArO  l*(ltT.  lilY  A.M>  KUL'IT  KAIIM,  Spring  Vallejr,  N.  Y. 

D»  nEFE.NllEK,  ORION,  AND  VOI,’ 

uroc-al  ersey  UNTEEK  BUEEDINO.  TSprlng 

Boars  ready  for  service.  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Octo¬ 
ber  Bigs.  I’rices  reasonable,  f.  B.  CRAWFORD,  Norih  Eisl,  Pa. 

(PIGS  SHIPPED  C.O.  D.) 

100  O.  I.  0.  and  Large  Yorkshire  Cross.  100  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.  I.  C.  Cross.  6  weeks  old.  ®8  eacli. 
60  shoats,  12  weeks  old.  815  each.  Extra  l.arge 
boned  Strechy  Huskies,  from  liiirge.IGrowthy  stock. 
D.  Reeves,  ‘  Lexington,  Mass. 

O  13.  o  s  li  i  r  o  s 

Brood  SOW:  registered:  14  inos.:  850.  Four  mos. 
sow,  815.  Boar,  810,  For  quick  sale. 

BOUND  SPRING  FARM.  Stanfordville.  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 


leg. 


Poland  China‘s'"'"* 


_ _  _ I  immuned. 

red  by  Half  Ton  boars  from  dams  that  weigh  to  SOO.  uU 
>ps  lor  Dee.  delivery.  K.  UOWEl.L,  SroUsbiirgh.  V». 


For  Sale-Rcg.BigTypc  Poland  China  Pigs 

Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  E-vpiess. 
Write  for  prices  and  let  me  tell  yon  about  my  pigs. 

G.  S.  HALL,  -  Farimlale,  Ohio 

TAMWORffand  HAMPslfRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  RF.YNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

SucceHsor  to  Wustview  Stock  Knrin 

If,  I  \V liiHtoii*Siileiii«  N.  C, 


“HAMPSHIR  E 

Tiiey  grow  over  a  pound  a  day  if  feti  iittei- ,  ■' 
ligently.  Free  circular.  Guernsey  Bulls. : 

LOCL’ST  LAWN  FARM 

Box  R 


N  FAR.M  SSSm 
B*rd-ln-Hand.  Pa.Kff  'W* 


0_  Sept,  boars  by  S.  V.  Sc  h  oo  1  mast  er 

I  K~  Sows  and  lioars  by  Tradewinner’s  Son. 
■  ■  •  ■  Spring  Valley  Furiii,  Memphis,  N.  Y. 


c 


SHEEP 


1 


FOR  SALE 


Eleven  Pure-Bred  Horned 
DORSET  EWE  LAMBS 

Two  venrs  old.  I'urchased  from  New  York  City, 
formerly  kept  in  Central  Park.  Three  Purebred 
Homed  Dorset  Ewe  Lambs,  same  stock  as  ewes 
above  mentioned.  One  Registered  Horned  Dorset 
Ram,  live  years  old.  Bred  by  the  Tranquility 
Sto.-k  Farms.  These  sheep  are  suitable  to  pas- 
tnre  on  golf  links,  as  they  are  gentle  and  easy 
to  liandle.  Price  very  reasonable.  Intpiire  of 

COLIN  G.  WELLES,  Hazeldean  Farm,  R.  D.  8,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 

Two  Registered  Hampshire  RarnsLln 

of  exceptioiiiil  breeding,  sired  by  an  imported  ram. 

HAROLD  P.  ONDERDONK,  Box  KM,  Pleasantville.  N.Y. 

75  Yearling  Ewes  Kambouiuette 

815  per  head  if  taken  before  Jan.  1st.  No  orders 
aeeeptetl  for  less  than  ten  head. 

ORA  PATTKIDGE,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-40  Shropshire  Sheep 

1—2 _ 3  years  obi.  Also  .3  vrvnng  Rams.  All  in  fine  condi¬ 

tion.  \V.  KAY.YIONII  SELLECK,  lIuntInKton.  L.  I. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs 


Champion  Berkshires 

Wo  breed  the  large  size  prolific  Berkshire,  the  kind 
with  bijr  bone,  broad,  thick  backs,  long:  deep  thick 
hams.  Write  for  circular  showing  photographs  of 
our  prize-winning  bosrs,  sows  and  barrows.  We  of¬ 
fer  fall  andsummerpigs  both 8oxos,boarsren(ly  for 
service  and  sows  bred  to  our  Grand  Champion  sires. 

HOOD  FARM,  -  Lowell,  Mass. 

CLOSING  OUT 

Registered  Berkshires 

A  superb  son  of  Successor’s  Donl)Ie. 

“  SOW  S  of  top  notch  breeding. 

2?  ?to'vi£  I*H;S  }  spring  farrow  from  aliove. 

Prices  low.  Write  for  pedigree  list.  Also  a  few  fine 
Dorset  and  Shropsliire  Sheep. 

J.  C.  Haartz,  10  Hig-h  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Blgiype  Berkshires 

Public  Sale  of  60  Head 

on  Feb.  22nd,  1919 
BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

Alti'ud  this  s.’ile  if  on  the  ni:ii  ket  for  tli:-  very 
liest  :iiid  biggest  liogs  tile  breed  i)i'o<luees. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whilguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  tvi'C,  witli  neat  lie.-ids, 
bioaxi  backs  and  E  X  T  K  A  li  E  At  Y  II  A  Yl  S. 
Foundation  lierds,  service  boars,  brood  sowsaiid  pigs 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm.Webster,  Mass. 

DlalA.l!ml3IlIl\I-Jl3  Don’t  buy  a  pig  in  a 

poke.  Try  onr  way, 
pay  wlieii  yon  get  the  pig.  Strictly  lilgh  class  regis¬ 
tered  Reiksliirea.  shipped  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to 
approval  which  guarantees  what  you  pay  tor.  Priced 
for  quick  sale  as  follows  ;  Three  Months  old  $20.00; 
Four  Months  old  $25.00  ;  Five  Months  $30  00.  Tell  us 
what  yon  wailt  and  we  will  tly  and  i)lease  you. 

PRIDE  HOME  FARM,  R.  D..  HOWARD,  PA. 

Large  Berkshires 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Our  customers  write  our  advtt.  Letter  from  John 
Ciuyon.  Northampton,  Mass.:  "  Price  me.  a  younz 
boar.  I £01  one  from  you  in  fall  of  1916  and  like 
him.  He  •sreishs  600  in  service  condition  and  took 
first  prize  at  our  fair." 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  DUNDEE,  N.Y. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Sows  and  (Tilts  bred  for  Spring  litters  that  I 
am  offering  are  bred  to  high  class  boars. 
Send  for  jirice  and  historic  pedigrees.  •:■ 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  '  Marbledale,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRES 

Have  you  ordered  that  i)air  of  Fall  Pigs.  T'he 
demand  is  strong.  Our  supply  is  limited.  Do  not 
delay.  Write  today. 

Two  Service  Boars  to  offer 

H.  GRIMSHAW  North  East,  Pa. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

August  and  September  pigs  are  registered  at  8  to  10 
weeks  of  age.  Now  booking  orders  for  vigorous, 
Iiealtiiy  stock  of  well  known  families  at  520  each. 
Satisfaetion  gnaianleed  or  money  lefnnded.  Cor- 
respomienee  and  calls  invited.  LOCUST  LODGE  FARM 

G.  W.  Kuchler,  l.A  GhaNGKVII.K,  Dutciiess  (,’o..  N.  V. 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  pigs— lioth  sexes.  Gooii  Breeding.  TCxcellent  con¬ 
dition.  Taking  orders  for  Spring  pigs.  Fpoclial  stiain. 

MIIIDLKHHGDK  FAKM,  AllciiliurHt,  X.  J. 

Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

We  liave  some  Extra  tine  sow  and  boar  pigs,  tl)ree  to  six 
montlis  old.  ..Vlso  boars  rejuly  forsei  viei‘  at  very  rea.son- 
ablo  prices.  lO  sows  recently  l'arrow<  d  133  pigs.  Hied 
sows  and  gilts.  Cut  Iloek  Farm.  Westwood,  .YIuss, 

fSxT-xxLixxer 

20  liesltliy  llcrkshire  nlioatK,  weigliing  80  to  100  Il>s.  .Inst 
right  for  a  few  weeks  fattening,'  then  butchering.  From 
fine,  large,  growtliy,  registered  stoclc.  I’rice,  826  eacli. 
Kiehnrd  W.  Wagner,  Box  2*22-X,  F.ait  Mortliport,  N.  Y. 

TABBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

PIGS  of  both  sexes.  Good  breeding,  lixcellent  indivi¬ 
duals.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

TAKBKLL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Will  sell  a  few  of  my  four-mos.-old  Berkshires  for 
S25  a  pair.  Mrs.  F.  C.  DALE,  Cold  Spring,  Putnam  Co.,  N.Y. 

iisAO  Masterpiece-Longfellow 
H  iKSn  1  lilood  lines.  Litters  trom 

eiglit  to  14.  Rred  sow.s.  gilts,  service  boars  and  pigs,  eitlici 
sex.  Prices  moderate.  .Iiio.  O.  llreaiii,  Rettysbare,  l’». 

e  «  •  We  aie  offering  a  fine  lot  of 

onilAAC  bred  sows  and  September  boar 
XVOAXAA  WO  pigs  at  very  reasonalile  t>rices 
considering  breeding.  rWI5  BROOK  KlKM,  Newville.  P». 

FOR  BREEDERS.  6  weeks  old  Either 
DolKSnil  CS  sex  ;  $10  each.  Trios  not  akin 

CLOVERHALE  FAKIVI,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

■  IIY  C  R  DUCD  con  own  purebred  Berkshires. 
fill  I  I  HnniCin  summer  and  fidl  pigs  Address 

«.  I>.  BARN  ES,  -  it.  I).  11.  Grove  City,  Pa. 

For  Sale- One  Large  Reg.  Berkshire  Boar 

Papers  furnislied.  Price,  $76. 

Address  il.  BUITGEL,  -  Montvllle,  N.  J. 

COR  SALE— One  80\v,  nine  mos.  old  ;  weijrht,  265  lbs.  $60. 
■  H  O.  I.  C.,  H  Berkehire.  i'.  If-  Rpaumont^  Kushford,  N.Y, 

Q 


GUERNSEYS 


For  SaleSSGucrnscj^ 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

2  A.  R.  Cows,  each .  . $500 

2  A.  R.  Cows,  one  at . $600  and  one  at  650 

1  Thoroughbred  cow . •••••  500 

2  Grade  Cows,  S  yrs.  old,  sired  by  Lorier’s 

Masher,  16522,  each .  200 

Above  cows  bred  to  herd  sire,  Jethro’s 
Masher  of  Forestdale,  39162. 

1  Thoroughbred  Heifer,  2  yrs.  old,  sired  by 

Yoeman’s  King  of  the  May .  600 

2  Heifers,  1  year  old,  from  A,  R.  Cows,  each  450 

1  Heifer,  1  year  old .  400 

1  Heifer  Calf  from  A.  R,  Cow .  250 

2  Bulls,  a  yearling  and  one  3  months,  each..  125 

1  Bull  10  mos.  old  from  A.  R.  cow .  250 

1  Bull  2  mos.  old,  from  A.  R.  cow .  150 

Above  calves  sired  by  Jethro’s  Masher 
of  Forestdale. 

1  Team  Grade  Percherons,  6  yrs.  old.  Broken  500 
1  Team  Grade  Percherons, 3  yrs. old, Unbroken  400 
1  Stallion,  1  year  old .  150 

RICHARD  D.  DeFORFST  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 

Get  Guernseys 

Tabulations  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri 
cultuie  show  that  the  average  income  over  cost  of 
feed  from  one  cow  that  produces  lbs.  fat  i.s  eqn.al  to 
the  average  income  over  cost  of  feed  from  20  cows  that 
produp#  lOOlb.s.  each.  Tbe  average  of  all  ollicial  Gnern.«ey 
records  is  450  lbs.  fat.  Learn  more  about  tliese  profltaiilo 
cows.  .\sk  for  our  free  booklet  •■The  .Story  of  the  (Jiiernsey. 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R,  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


I'l 


HOLSTEINS 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

Bull  l)orn  MareliSO,  1918,  traces  six  times  to  Imp.  Gold 
en  .Secret.  His  dam  is  now  on  olllcial  test  and  in  210 
days  inis  milked  9105  ills,  of  milk  ami  394  of  fat.  Buil 
nicely  marked.  Excellent  individual.  Price,  $400. 

W.  S.  KERR.  Mgr.,  -  Cohasset,  Mass. 


Stannox  Farm 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

Offers  some  well  bred  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr.  -  East  Holliston.  Mass. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  IJst  of  iinll  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  K.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


mmH 


GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  Tlie  dams  milk  from  40  to  5.")  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  graiie  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pe.iigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.Y 

Gold  Medal 

GRANDSON  IMP.  GOLDEN  SECRET  For  Sale 

3-.vr.-old;  docile:  well  Iniilt  individuiil.  Dam’s  rec¬ 
ord  ai  two;year-old,  380  lbs.  fat. 

Jordan  Farms,  -  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 


F  O 
SALE 


E  20  Pure  Bred  Guernseys 

8  cows  from  4  to  7  years  old,  in  milk,  bred  to  a  son  of 
Liiigwjiter  May  King;  dam.  Imp.  Daisy  Moon,3r(i,  18019.4 
milk,  928.39  B.  Fat.  12  Heifers  of  May  Kose  breeding,  bred 
to  a  May  Kobo  bull.  PAKKEK  Ic  COtlOSIIALIi,  linravla,  N.  Y. 

Thoroughbred  Guernseys 

Bull  calves,  3  to  12  months  old,  of  high  class  breed¬ 
ing,  sound  constitution.  Al.so  some  young  surplu's 
Slock,  :dl  breed,  for  sale.  Sale  list  on  application. 
Superintendent  "Girdle  Ridge  Farm”.  Box  425,  Katonah.  N.Y. 


I^ARGE  BERKSHIRES. 


. . . Masterpiece  and  Baron  Mayhell 

l(reeding.  Large  husky,  spring  boars.  Herd  headera 

Bred  gilts.  Fall  pigs.  No-kin.  Best  of  quality.  Cholera  -  ...  j  j  ,  „ 

immuned.  Bargains.  BsggKSigE  STOCK  FAIIMS.  Prti»ecl,  Ohii  i  herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U, 


A  Few  Very  Desirable 
Specimens  ofRegistered 


Guerusey  Heifers 


For 

Sale 


Geo.  H.  Cable, 


North  Salem,  N.Y. 


Kight  mos..  $1  OO.  Fifteen 
L»UeTnSey  Dulls  nuTs.,  .SWB.  Fine  Individ- 
uals.  May  sire.  A.  U.  dams.  TABER  &  MIGNIN,  Castile,  N.Y. 


4  Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls  .lust  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice.  Farmers'  prices.  ALFRED  I.  STUBBS,  R.  R.  3.  Anburn,  M.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

Many  imported.  All  registered.  Tuberculin  tested. 
>Iilk  records  kept.  Write  for  jirice  and  particulars 
on  Herd  Heading  Bulls.  vyalnutGroveFarm,Washingtonville,N.Y. 

Mr.  General  Farmer!  Dairy  Shorthorns  “[®‘'flta'bie 

breed  for  yon.  Try  them.  We  offer  a  trio  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  heifer  calves  and  a  bull,  unrelated,  Choice¬ 
ly  l)red.  First  draft  or  clieck  for  S425  takes  them. 
A  few  others.  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK.  Interlaken.  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen 


The  lieef  breed  for  tne  East.  Mature 
early,  easy  feeders.  Send  for  illus- 

A_  ^  ^  trated  liooklet  witli  particulars  of 

K1  g  U.  9  the  breed  and  stock  for  sale. 

Clarence  W.  Kckardt,  31  Nassau  St..  New  York  City 


Pure 


Swiss  Goats 

A  few  dry  does.  No  milkers  to  sell, 
ing  stamp  answered.  S,  J.  SH-iUPIiKS, 


'ogirciiburg  $40 

Only  letters  enclos- 
R  0- 5,  NorriiitowD,  Pa 


One  Yearling  Reg.  Dairy  Shorthorn  Bull  condition. 

Red,  little  white.  3100.  UALBH  BEADLE,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 


HORSES 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

We  sell  on  the  IRSTALLMEKT  l)lan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  lOo 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  L 
THE  8HADYSIDE  FARMS,  North  Benton,  0. 


For  Two 
Thousand  Years 


_  the  people  of  Holland  liave 

been  developing  the  Holstein-Friesiaii  breed  of 
dairy  c.-ittle.  They  have  developed  a  breed  that 
most  economically  turns  large  amountsof  coarse 
fodder  into  valuable  dairy  prodnets,  and  is 
valuable  for  beef  purposes,  IIolstein-Friesian 
cows  exceed  all  others  in  miik  and  butter  pro¬ 
duction  and  roturn  a  greater  profit  upon  the 
cost  of  their  feed. 

I£  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  onr  b  o  ok  lets— they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  /t. 


Fresh  Cows  ."IfrsW.Trl  For  Sale 

1  00  Fresit  cows,  milking  40  to  60  Ihs.  per  day.  I  OO 
Cows  duo  to  calve  Novemlicr  and  December.  Tliey 
are  large  and  in  good  condition.  Will  please  the  man 
tliat  wants  extra  good  cows.  1  50  Hrode  heifers,  an 
extra  good  bunch.  60  of  them  are  due  to  calve  in  De¬ 
cember  and  .Tannary,  balance  from  January  on  to 
spring.  60  Registered  heifers,  all  ages,  marked  tine 
and  carry  a  lot  of  good  breeding,  part  of  them  due  to 
calve  in  December  and  January.  20  Good  registered 
bulls,  all  ages. 

CORTL  AND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 

Dept.  “  R  ”,  203-205  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  CORTLAND,  N.Y. 

Boll  Phono  534. 


HOLSTEINS 

30  registered  heifers,  bred. 

25  registered  liell'ers.not  In-ed. 

26  registered  cows,  fresh  and 
springer.  20  registered  Inills. 
30  high  grade,  fresh  and 
springers.  20  stripper  cows, 
5-2-year-olds,  lit  farmer’s 
prices.  J4  Holstein  lieifer 
calves,  $20  to  $26  each,  ex¬ 
press  paid,  in  lots  of  6.  Come 
at  once.  We  are  ovei  slocUed. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y, 


Registered  Yearling  Bulls 

Sireii  by  a  grjindson  of  the  King  of  the  I’ontiaes  from 
a  2.').4'i  II).  dam,  at  popular  iirices.  Write  me  what 
you  want.  0.  F.  McLENNAN,  31 1  Union  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  Higli  Gntde  ll()lstei!i  Calves, 
eitlier  .sex,  $20  to  $25  each.  f.  H.  WOOD,  <'..r(liiiid,  N.w  York 

Reg.  Holstein  Service  Bull 

Dam.  an  A.  R.  O.  sister  to  a  40-lb.  cow.  Sire’s  3  dam. 
average  30  lbs.  of  butter  in  7day8:  over  18,000  lbs.  of  milk  a 
year;  fatabovo4%.  Young  bull  calves,  mostly  wliUe,  360 
andlip.  I’opnlar  breeding.  IRA  S.  JARVIS,  H.rlwich  S.min.ry.N  T. 


Wanted-A  Herd  of  Grade  Holsteins 

Must  be  good  milkers.  Forty  to  fifty.  State  price. 
Arthur  Burnett,  1.35  E.  45th  St.,  New  York 

30  Head  Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifers 

Harry  Vail,  New  Alilford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  V. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wwtlfor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chiltenango,  N.Y 
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JERSEYS 


fpHE  Jersey  ha«  ev.r  been 
noted  as  the  profit  breed.  But 
these  days  of  high-priced  feed 
are  making  her  even  more  fam- 
ons.  You  must  look  into  this 
Jersey  matter.  It  will  show  you 
the  difference  between  keeping 
a  cow  and  having  the  cow  keel* 
yoii.  Ask  breeders  for  price, 
and  pedigrees.  Writo  us  for 
Important  Jersey  facts,  fre.. 

The  American  J.r.ey  C.l(l.  Club 
330  West  23rd  St.,  New  York  City 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

1’  5012  lie — Out  of  K.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

H.\Mir.TO.')I  FARM.  Gf.ADSTONK.  N.  J. 


“Q.U  A  LIT  Y” 


For  Sale  Two  Bull  Calves 


8  and  4-mos.  c'd.  Dams  in  Register  of  Merit 
with  over  500  lbs.  butter  as  two-year-olds. 
If  you  want  a  good  bull,  write 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  .  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


For  Saje-young  Herd  of  Reg.  JERSEYS 

consisting  of  eight  heifers,  bull  anil  two  calves, 
bargain.  Jones  Jersey  E'arui.  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


ANIMALS 


ef  both  sexes 

FOR  SALE 

Run  mostly  light,  $75  anti  up,  'rop-notch 
lireeding;  everytliing  guaranteed  tliat  leaves 
the  f.’irni,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County.  New  York 


Reg.  Ayrshire  Bull  For  Sale-Reg. 

14  month.soTd.  Ready  for  service.  Good  size  and  in  very 
gooii  condition.  Has  good  record.  Owner  has  two. 

I.auni  Lockwood  Farm,  Geo.  K.  Moon.  Oanbury,  Ohio 


S  h  etl  a  n  d  Po  n  i  es  i."Si^oldls^ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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“Over' 


.ere”and“OverHere” 


“I  bousht  on«  of  yonr  Man¬ 
ure  Spreaders  about  three 
years  a^.  I  have  used  others, 
but  they  are  not  (food  spread¬ 
ers  like  yours.  Those  two 
cylinders  tear  the  manure  to 
pieces  and  then  that  distribu¬ 
tor  pulverizes  it  right.  Itruns 
light  and  I  like  it  well.  ” 

Henry  Oleble.  Neb. 


Necessity  has  taught  the  thrifty  peasants  of  Europe  the 
golden  value  of  manure.  Every  ounce  is  painstakingly  re¬ 
turned  to  the  soil,  even  if  it  must  be  done  by  hand  to  get  good  distri¬ 
bution.  That  is  why  “Over  There”  they  get  such  large  yields  per  acre. 

“Over  Here”  we  have  not  been  forced  to  raise 
as  many  “bushels  per  acre,”  but  modem  machin¬ 
ery  enables  us  to  produce  more  “bushels  per  man.” 

Progressive  farmers  who  realize  the  value  of 
manure  and  leading  authorities  agree  that  one 
of  the  best  paying  machines  for  the  farm  is  the 

MdVIOEA 

A  ^  Registered  J^U.5.F;)t0rC  H  ( 

Saves  time,  spreads  even  and  wide,  pulverizes 
thoroughly  and  distributes  the  manure  just  right 
to  get  its  full  value.  One  man  with  the  New 
Idea  can  do  more  and  better  work  than  several 
with  pitchforks. 

The  New  Idea  Spreader  has  been  widely 
imitated  but  an  imitation  is  never  more  than 
an  imitation.  To  get  the  best  spreader  get  THE 
ORIGINAL — ^the  New  Idea — ^the  machine  that 
revolutionized  old-fashioned  methods,  that  has 
always  been  the  leader,  that  has  stood  every  test. 
_Se«  th«  wide  spreading  New  Idea  at  your  dealers.  Look 
him  up  or  write  us  for  his  name.  We  will  send  you  our 
booklet,  “Helping  Mother  Nature,”  which  gives  much  valu¬ 
able  information.  Send  for  a  copy  today. 

NEW  lOEA.SPREADER  COMPANY 

Spreader  IpeciaJietl.  (5)  Celdweter.  0U« 


“I  h«ve  used  one  of  your 
Spreaders  for  four  years  and  it 
has  given  the  bestsatisiaction. 
We  spread  manure  every  day 
during  winter  and  even  when 
weather  conditions  are  very 
unfavorable.  I  would  not  give 
your  machine  for  any  other 
make  ot  spreader  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  consider  it  the 
best  paying  investment  a  farm¬ 
er  can  make.'' 

C.  M.  Hatch.  Ohio. 


“Last  Winter  my  son  pur¬ 
chased  one  of  your  spreaders, 
though  I  had  an  old  one  that  i 
thought  be  could  get  along 
with.  I  know  of  no  better  way 
to  tell  you  what  I  tbinkof  yours 
than  to  say  that  it  is  Just  as 
far  ahead  of  my  old  one  as  the 
old  one  was  ahead  of  the  fork 
and  wagon.  Every  farmer 
should  have  one," 

Marion  Sears.  Indiana. 

Original  teiiera  on  file. 

Addreuts  upon  retjuest. 


Cow  Health  is  Dairy  Wealth 

Safeguard  the  health  of  your  herd  by  building  stables  that  will  be  clean,  sweet 
and  sanitary.  It  is  easily  done  if  you  build  with  Natco  Hollow  Tile.  Germs  can’t 
hide  on  the  smooth  glazed  walls.  A  blanket  of  dead  air  in  Natco  walls  keeps  the 
Stable  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer — prevents  dampness  and  mildew. 

Natco  on  the  Farm 

means  healthier  stock,  cleaner  and  bettekmilk— bigger  profits  and  more  dairy  wealth.  Natco 
Hollow  Tile  has  fire-proofed  most  of  the  ^eat  “skyscrapers”  of  our  large  cities.  The  same 
material  will  protect  your  stock,  grain  and 
tools  from  the  fire  peril  and  will  lower  in¬ 
surance  charges.  _Ratco  buildinM  save 
pamting  and  repairs.  They  cost  loss 
than  other  forms  of  masonry  yet  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  your  farm. 

Your  building  supply  dealer  will 
gladly  show  you  samples  and 
practical  building  plans.  He 
has,  perhaps,  just  the  plan 
for  wnich you’re  looking. 

But  write  us  direct  to¬ 
day  for  new  illus¬ 
trated  “Natco  on 

the  Farm”  book  _ 

— 1910Edition 

-it's  freel  |  ii  i  i  ' 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1121  Fulton  Building  Pittsburgh.n 

U  FoctonM  OMWM  a  mdt  and  teotumicat  distribution. 


TiATFamis 

A  Bullc  in,  confaining  a  lisf  of  1,100  farms 
in  Kew  York  Stale  for  sale  or  to  rent 

will  be  ready  for  distribution  by  the  Division  of 
Agriculture,  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
in  January.  A  copy  with  descriptions  of  farms 
will  be  forwarded  on  request.  Address 

F.  J.  CARR,  Dept,  of  Farms  and  Markets,  ALBANY,  N.Y. 


Youi' chance  i.s  in  Canada.  Rich  lands  and 
business  opportunities  offer  you  iiidepctulcnce. 
Farm  lands  .¥11  to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated  lands 
$3.')  to  $.")0.  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $3,(100  loan 
ill  improvements,  or  ready-made  farms.  Loan 
of  livestock.  Taxes  averaiie  under  twenty 
cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improvements,  per¬ 
sonal  property  or  livestock.  Good  markets, 
churches,  schools,  roads,  telephoue.s.  Excel¬ 
lent  climate— crops  and  livestock  prove  it. 
Special  homeseekers’  fare  cerjiticates.  Write 
for  free  booklets.  Allan  Cameron,  General 
Superintendent  Land  Branch,  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway,  519  Ninth  Avenue.  Calgary, 
Alberta. 


360-Acre  Farm  T.Avei.’ "  .  - 


11.000  cash. 


Level.  Good  buildings.  $6,500: 
HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y, 


Farm  fnr  P.hoan  Farming  pays  around  Salisbury, 
rarm  lor  oaie  uneap  -Webave  good  land  and  mild  cli¬ 
mate.  Address  S.  P.  WOOUCOCK,  Salisbury,  Md. 


make  A  DOLLAR  an  Horn.  SElt  MENDET8 
fl&CIllS  a  patent  patch  forinotantly  mending  leak* 
O  in  all  11 1 e  n  sil s.  Sample  p  a  c k a g e  free 

I'OI.LETTE  MFG,  CO.,  Kept.  lOS,  Ameterduin,  N.V. 


_  10 

More  powerT'^^^i^P^^  Year 

ger  gallon,  from  cheap  Guarantee 

erosene  than  from  high-priced  gas¬ 
oline.  Easy  to  start  In  any  iveather. 


PrompI 

Ship¬ 

ments 


OTTAWA 


80  Dan 
Trial 


Kerosene  Engines 

Save  big  money  on  price  and  half  on  fuel. 
For  all  outdoor  and  indoor  work.  Thous¬ 
ands  in  use.  All  sizes  and  styles 
from  1  Vi  H-Pto  22  H-P  Complete  ’ 
mounted  saw  rigs  or  saw  frames 
separate,  suitable  for  mounting 
on  your  own  trucks. 

ITwaa  Easy  to  understand — Ex- 
vvvn  M.  X  plains  all  you  want  to  know 
about  engines.  Write  tor  Preaent  Low  Prices. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO..  690  KlngSt^ 
Ottawa.  Kansas  ^ 


DANDY  LOCATED  100-ACRE  FARM 
Well  wntpred,  level,  all  tillable;  30  acres  wood; 
12-room  bouse;  large  barn;  $3,000,  part  cash. 
Write  Perry  Piirm  Agency,  Canajobarie,  N.  Y. 


YORKER 

Improving  Ration  for  Pigs 

(Continued  from  page  1438) 

as  90  per  cent  moisture,  and  even  though 
they  are  cooked  as  you  suggest,  they  are 
still  very  watery  and  pigs  of  this  age  re¬ 
quire  concentrated  feeds.  Again,  wheat 
middlings  alone  would  not  properly  sup¬ 
plement  this  material.  Your  pigs  are 
literally  starved  to  death  on  a  full  sto¬ 
mach.  I  would  suggest  the  following 
ration :  200  pounds  cornmeal,  50  pounds 
wheat  middlings,  20  pounds  digester 
tankage.  Mix  these  ingredients  care¬ 
fully.  Do  not  add  more  than  three 
pounds  of  the  pulped  turnips,  pumpkins 
and  mangels  with  each  pound  of  the 
grain.  Make  sure  that  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  water  is  drained  off  the 
cooked  mass,  for  this  material  should  be 
considered  more  as  an  appetizer  than  as 
a  real  source  of  food  nutrients.  If  you 
have  mature  animals,  especially  dairy 
cows,  the  mangels,  turnip  and  pumpkins 
can  be  used  to  better  advantage.  The 
stomach  of  a  pig  is  very  small  and  is  not 
expected  to  take  care  of  coarse,  bulky 
foods.  Ear  corn  will  serve  quite  as  well 
as  the  cornmeal,  although  it  is  not  as 
easily  mixed  with  the  other  materials. 
Let  them  have  all  of  the  corn  that  they 
will  clean  up  with  relish  and  supplement 
this  matei'ial  with  the  succulent  feed,  and 
the  pigs  will  respond  more  generously  in 
•the  way  of  gains  and  profits. 


Milk-stealing  Shote 

I  am  raising  a  nice  shote  for  a’ 
brood  sow,  now  about  five  months  old. 
When  about  six  weeks  old  she  would  leave 
the  other  pigs  and  run  with  the  cows,  and 
I  found  she  was  sucking  them.  After 
keeping  her  in  a  pen  two  months  I  turned 
her  out  and  she  went  back  to  her  old 
trick.  One  cow  that  she  gets  milk  from 
n(>w  has  a  calf  several  weeks  old,  but  she 
still  lets  the  pig  have  its  share.  Will  you 
tell  me  what  I  can  do  to  break  her,  with¬ 
out  keeping  her  penned  up  all  the  time? 
I  am  very  anxious  to  raise  her,  and  would 
like  her  to  go  out  in  the  pasture  fields  and 
barnyard.  p.  b. 

Virginia. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  break  up 
a  habit  of  stealing  milk,  often  practiced 
by  pigs  because  they  frequent  the  barn¬ 
yard  of  the  dairy  cows.  No  doubt  the 
habit  was  formed  while  the  cow  was  lying 
down,  and  probably  resulted  from  sipping 
up  milk  from  a  leaky  udder.  Clearly  the 
best  and  only  safe  procedure  would  be  to 
keep  the  two  animals  separate ;  else  sell 
the  cow  or  the  pig.  I  doubt  very  much 
the  wi.sdom  of  keejiing  this  gilt  as  a  breed¬ 
ing  matron,  for  she  is  very  apt  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  habit  of  milk  stealing,  and,  be¬ 
ing  a  pet,  is  very  apt  to  prove  a  perpetual 
nuisance.  It  might  be  feasible  to  keep  the 
cow  confined  in  the  stable  while  the  pig 
was  running  in  the  yard,  and  then  keep 
the  pig  confined  while  the  cow  was  in  the 
barnyard  for  exerci.se.  I  am  .sure,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  would  part  company  with 
both  the  animals,  and  avoid  the  nuisance 
that  will  result  by  keeping  them. 


December  28,  1918 

of  crude  oil.  For  pigs  weighing  45 
pounds  I  would  fill  a  barrel  about  two- 
thirds  full  of  warm  water  to  which  has 
been  added  about  five  per  cent  of  some 
coal  tar  disinfectant.  Pour  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  this  mixture  some  crude  oil  imtil 
it  has  accumulated  ou  the  surface  to  a 
depth  of  about  one-half  inch.  Take  the 
pigs  by  the  front  legs  and  dip  them  in 
thi.s  material,  leaving  them  immei'sed  to 
their  eyes,  for  about  one  moment.  When 
the.v  are  taken  out  they  will  be  generously 
coated  with  the  crude  oil,  and  the  lice 
will  have  disappeared.  Select  a  warm 
day  for  this  transaction,  and  place  the 
pigs  in  a  wann  building  where  they  have 
an  abundance  of  dry  straw  to  nestle  in. 
Protect  them  from  draught  and  there 
will  be  very  little  danger  of  pneumonia. 
It  i.s  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
pigs  be  immersed.  They  can  be  taken  in 
hand  and  rubbed  with  a  flannel  cloth 
saturated  in  crude  oil.  Make  sure  to 
cover  the  surface  completely  in  order  to 
destroy  all  of  the  nits.  Where  pigs  are 
hand-fed,  it  is  desirable  to  feed  them 
three  times_a  day,  until  they  reach  a 
weight  of  75  pounds.  The  advantage  in 
the  extra  feeding  results  from  the  fact 
that  a  pig’s  stomach  is  very  small  and  it 
IS  possible  to  persuade  him  to  eat  a 
greater  quantity  of  food  if  he  is  supplied 
with  food  three  times  a  day.  The  feed 
should  be  mixed  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
slop  rather  than  thinned  down,  as  is 
usual,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained. 


Ration  for  Breeding  Ewes 

Could  you  give  me  balanced  ration  for 
ewes  raising  hothouse  lambs?  Our  rough- 
age  is  corn  silage  and  clover  hay.  They 
are  grade  ewes.  g.  c,  e. 

New  York, 

A  useful  ration  for  breeding  ewes  main¬ 
tained  for  the  production  of  hothouse 
lambs  would  result  by  taking  equal  parts 
of  cracked  corn,  whole  oats  and  wheat 
bran  and  adding  to  this  combination  10 
per  cent  of  old  process  linseed  meal.  This 
mixture  is  both  satisfying  and  nutritious, 
and  will  result  in  an  abundant  milk  flow. 
I/ambs  must  gain  regularly  in  weight, 
and  the  most  economical  gains  result 
where  mothers  are  fed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  stimulate  the  greatest  flow  of  milk. 
As  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  the  owes 
may  be  safely  fed  11/2  lbs.  per  day  of  the 
grain  mixture,  provided  they  are  brought 
to  this  amount  gradually.  Thov  nrobably 
will  not  consume  more  than  two  pounds 
of  silage  per  day,  and  there  would  be  an 
advantage  in  mixing  the  grain  and  silage 
m  the  feed  trough,  as  they  would  no 
doubt  clean  up  their  mess  with  greater 
vigor.  I  would  give  them  all  the  clover 
hay  they  will  clean  up  with  relish.  This 
IS  especially  palatable  and  is  clearly  the 
most  economical  roughage  obtainable. 


Feeding  Young  Pigs 

I  have  seven  pigs,  about  45  pounds  per 
head,  that  I  wish  to  feed  to  prepare  them 
for  market  in  May.  I  would  like  the 
best  and  cheapest  ration  made  from  the 
following :  I  have  an  abundance  of  corn, 
worth  .$1.20  per  bushel  at  present,  and 
oats,  75c  per  bushel.  I  can  purchase 
brown  wheat  middlings  $2.50  per  cwt. ; 
oil  meal,  .$3..50  per  cwt. ;  tankage,  $6, 
and  cottonseed,  $3.25.  Since  cottonseed 
is  a  cheap  source,. of  protein  I  have  been 
using  it,  with  good  results,  but  is  it  ad¬ 
visable?  Would  you  haud-feed  the  pigs 
or  keep  it  before  them  in  sclf-feecier? 
What  would  you  recommend  to  rid  pigs 
of  lice  in  Winter?  When  hand-feeding 
is  it  best  to  feed  twice  or  three  times  a 
day,  and  why?  o.  s. 

Young  pigs  weighing  45  pounds  wiil 
respond  if  suiiplied  coi’nmeal,  ground  oats 
and  digester  tankage.  I  would  not  mix 
the  ingredients,  but  rather  put  the  feeds 
in  individual  hoppers  iu  a  self-feeder.  Do 
not  under  any  circumstances  feed  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  to  growing  pigs,  as  long  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  this  concentrate  will  result 
in  a  fox"m  of  protein  poi.soii  that  appai'- 
ently  checks  growth  and  often  results  in 
death  among  the  pigs  so  fed.  Wheat 
middlings  at  $2.50  per  hundred  are  very 
expensive,  inasmuch  as  the  middlings 
available  at  the  present  time  are  brown 
rather  than  white  middlings,  and  in  re¬ 
ality  are  nothing  but  ground  bran.  Oil 
meal  is  too  laxative  for  using  in  feeding 
swine,  and  tankage  at  $0  per  100  would 
afford  a  more  economical  and  far  more 
desirable  source  of  protein.  Wiien  the 
self-feeders  are  first  introduced  the  pigs 
will  eat  extravagantly,  but  this  extrava¬ 
gance  will  subside  within  four  or  five 
days,  and  they  will  balance  their  own 
ration  quite  as  economically  a.s  it  <*ould 
be  done  by  hand.  It  is  important,  how¬ 
ever,  that  an  abundance  of  fresh  water 
or  milk  be  supplied  market  pigs  that  are 
fed  from  a  hopper,  otherwise  when  very 
thirsty  they  will  consume  excessive 
amounts  of  tankage.  After  the  pigs  ob¬ 
tain  a  weight  of  125  pounds  the  oats 
may  be  eliminated  and  the  pigs  finished 
on  a  straight  ration  of  shelleii  corn  and 
cornmeal  and  tankage.  If  the  corn  iu 
question  has  not  been  shelled  it  can  be 
fed  on  the  ear,  but  it  is  difficult  to  ar¬ 
range  a  self-feeder  that  will  supply  ear 
corn  with  any  degree  of  regularity. 

As  far  as  external  parasites  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  can  be  eradmated  by  the  use 


Mineral  Mixture  for  Swine 

On  page  1338  you  advise  feeding  a 
mixture  of  charcoal,  salt,  bonemeal  and 
ground  limestone.  Will  you  tell  us  the 
proper  proportion  of  this  mixture? 

Pennsylvania.  w.  d.  f. 

The  proper  proportions  for  the  mineral 
mixture  suitable  for  supplying  mineral 
elements  to  market  and  growing  swine, 
as  referred  to  on  page  1338,  will  result 
from  taking  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of 
charcoal,  salt,  bonemeal  and  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  These  ingredients  should  be  mixed 
thoroughly  and  placed  in  a  eelf-feeding 
hopper  where  the  pigs  can  have*  access  to 
them  at  all  times.  Unless  the  hopper  is 
protected  from  the  elements  it  will  be¬ 
come  hard  and  unpalatable. 


Feeding  Hogs 

We  have  two  sows  (Imp.  O.  I.  C.), 
age  about  nine  mouths.  We  have  to  buy 
all  feed  for  them  with  the  exception  of 
garbage  from  the  house  and  garden.  At 
the  present  price  of  feed  they  are  eating 
their  heads  off.  What  makes  the  most 
satisfactory  and  economical  feed,  and  how 
much  should  they  get?  It  is  proposed  to 
breed  them.  -vv.  b. 

Michigan. 

A  nine-months-old  pig  intended  for 
marketing  purposes  should  weigh  approx¬ 
imately  275  lbs.,  provided  it  has  been  well 
grown  and  properly  fed  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  A  most  economical  ration 
for  efficient  feeding  of  specimens  of  this 
age  would  be  a  mixture  made  up  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  100  lbs.  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  hom¬ 
iny  meal,  100  lbs.  ground  barley,  25  lbs. 
digester  tankage.  This  material  should 
be  fed  in  the  form  of  a  thick  slop  in  such 
qinnitities  as  the  pigs  will  clean  up  with 
relish.  If  you  have  skim-milk  or  butter¬ 
milk  to  supplement  this  grain  ration  it 
would  add  to  its  efficiency.  The  best  re¬ 
sults  will  follow  where  not  more  than  5 
lbs.  of  milk  are  fed  with  each  pound  of 
grain.  If  it  is  desired  to  use  these  sows 
for  breeding  purposes  they  should  be  win¬ 
tered  largely  on  ear  corn  and  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay.  They  should  be  given  all  the 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  they  will  clean  up, 
and  in  addition  a  .sufficient  amount  of  ear 
corn  as  will  enable  them  to  gain  approxi¬ 
mately  a  pound  a  day.  It  would  be  folly 
to  feed  these  sows  any  mill  feeds,  al¬ 
though  ground  oats  are  very  valuable  in 
any  ration  for  brood  sows.  I  would  not 
maintain  tliese  animals  for  bi'eeding  pur¬ 
poses  unless  they  are  well  grown  aud  well 
matured ;  otherwise  they  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  for  pork  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  DECEMP.ER  10,  1018. 

Tliosc  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current 
of  trade  here ; 

milk. 

Price  to  producers  in  l.oO-mile  zone 
from  New  York  for  3  per  cent  milk  is 
$4.0(5  per  1(M>  lbs.  Retail  prices  at  New 
York  are:  (ilrade  A,  bottled,  10  cents; 
grade  B,  bottled,  17  cents;  loose  milk  to 
stores,  13 ’/4  cents ;  loose  milk  by  stores, 
14  cents. 

hUTTER. 

The  market  is  stronger  on  practically 
all  grades  and  slightly  higher  on  best. 
California  butter  is  arriving  regularly  in 
considerable  volume.  Home  dealers  think 
a  retail  price  of  nearly  $1  will  be  reached 
l)efore  flush  production  brings  it  down 
again.  Others  believe  shipping  condi¬ 
tions  will  improve  so  that  large  Argen¬ 
tine  receipts  will  be  here. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  69  ®  70 

Good  to  CUolce  .  65  ®  68 

Lower  Grades .  54  ®  58 

City  made .  41  &  45 

PackliiK  Stock .  89  &  4,7 

Process  .  44  &  64 

CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  37  9)  37^ 

Good  to  choice .  35  ®  36 

Lower  Krades .  32  ®  34 

Skims,  best .  27  ®  28 

Fair  to  tcood  .  18  <a  24 

EGG.S. 

The  market  is  a  little  stronger  on  the 
better  grades  of  gathered.  Not  much 


business  at  the  top  figure  for  nearby,  as 
qualitii's  are  so  irregular.  A  few  Cali¬ 
fornia  white  have  reached  near  the  top 
mark. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  90  ®  91 

Medium  to  Kood .  80  &  88 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  78  ®  80 

Common  to  good .  70  ®  75 

Gathered,  best,  white .  89  ®  90 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  70  ®  75 

Lower  grades .  48  ®  55 

Storage .  42  ®  68 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NatWe  Steers . 1150  ®16  25 

Bulls  .  6  00  @12  00 

Cows  .  4  00  @  8  2.5 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 15  00  @21  00 

Culls .  8  00  @12  00 

Hoes . 16  50  @18  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  6  00  @9  50 

Lambs  . 14  00  ®16  00 


PRESSEU  MEATS. 

Hothouse  lambs  are  scarce.  Roasting 
pigs  selling  well,  sizes  around  14  lbs. 
each  bringing  upwards  of  30c.  Pork  is 
a  little  dull,  fairly  good  carcasses  going 
around  22c. 


Calves,  choice . 26  ®  27 

Common  to  good .  23  ®  25 

Pigs .  22  @  25 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  .  9  00  ®14  00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Receipts  quite  large,  but  market  strong. 
Sales  are  reported  at :  Fowls,  25  to  33c ; 
chickens,  24  to  28c:  roosters,  21c;  tur¬ 
keys,  35  to  42c;  ducKS,  30  to  33c;  geese, 
26  to  30c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

The  receipts  for  a  week  have  shown 
some  loss  from  the  mild,  damp  and  foggy 
weather,  which  makes  havoc  with  dressed 
poultry.  At  this  writing  buying  for 
Christmas  trade  is  beginning.  A  good 
many  turkeys  arriving  for  Thanksgiving 
trade  were  stored,  and  these  as  well  as 
the  fresh  receipts  are  selling  in  about 
the  same  range  as  average  Thank.sgiviug 
business.  Chickens  and  fowls  are  weaker. 


except  on  better  grades.  Choice  ducks 
and  geese  temporarily  scarce.  Rabbits, 
both  cottontails  and  .jacks,  are  higher,  as 
many  have  spoiled  on  the  way. 

Turkeys,  best . .  46  @  47 

Medium  to  good .  3U  ®  42 

Cblokeiis  choice  broilers,  lb .  48  ®  .52 

Fair  to  Good . '. ...  34  ®  45 

Fowls .  30  ®  34 

Roosters .  23  ®  24 

Ducks .  40  ®  43 

Hquabs,  doz  .  2  oo  ®  9  00 

Rabbits,  pair .  35  @  90 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs...., . 10  00  @12  25 

Pea .  9  00  @10  .50 

Medium  ..  9  00  @10  25 

California,  small  white, . 10  00  @10  50 

Bad  UIdney .  9  25  @12  50 

White  Kidney  . . 14  00  @14  75 

Lima,  California . 12  25  @12  50 


PRtnTS. 

Apple  market  is  higher  on  stock  suit¬ 
able  for  export.  Cranberries  are  held 
very  high.  A  few  strawberi’ies  are  ar¬ 
riving  from  the  West  in  ice  chests,  but 
in  many  cases  out  of  condition. 


Apples— Baldwin,  bbl .  4  00  @6  00 

York  Imperial  .  4  00  @  7  50 

Ben  Davis  .  3  00  @  5  00 

King  .  4  00  a  7  50 

Kusset .  4  00  @5  00 

Hubbardston .  4  00  @6  00 

Spy  .  4  .50  <0)  9  00 

McIntosh .  6  00  @1C00 

Pears.  Kleffer,  bbl .  6  00  @  9  00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 10  00  @22  00 

Strawberries,  pint .  20  @  50 

NUTS. 

Butternuts,  bu . .  .  2  50  @3  00 

Black  Walnuts,  bu  . .  2  00  @225 

Hickory  nuts,  bu . . .  4  00  @  650 


VEGETABLES. 

Th(‘  potato  market  is  without  much 
change.  Maine  and  State  whoiesaie  at 
'2M>  to  2%c  per  ib.  Virginia  late  crop 
brings  around  $4  per  bbl.,  and  Bermuda, 
$6  to  .$8.  Onious  are  in  surplus  and  low. 
Oyster  plant,  or  salsify,  is  in  season,  but 
few  people  use  it  bc'cause  as  generally 
cooked  it  is  quite  neutral  in  flavor.  Few 
appear  to  know  bow  readily  it  may  be 
fried  and  all  the  flavor — usually  boiled 
out — retained.  ^^^leu  scrubbed — ^not 


peeled — cut  across  the  grain  in  one-eighth 
inch  pieces,  and  fried,  like  onions,  with 
beef  or  other  meat,  it  is  excellent.  Sal¬ 
sify  may  be  grown  as  readily  as  carrots, 
comes  at  a  season  when  other  garden 
stuff  is  gone,  and  like  parsnips,  may  be 
left  in  the  ground  for  Spring  use. 


Potatoes— L.  I.,  bbl .  4  .56  @5  50 

State,  180  1  bs .  3  90  @  4  26 

Maine,  180  lbs .  4  50  @  4  75 

Virginia,  late  crop,  bbl .  3  50  @  4  25 

Bermuda,  bbl .  5  00  ®  8  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  4  00  @  5  .50 

Beets,  bbl .  1 .50  @  3  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1.50  @2  00 

Cabbage,  ton . 15  00  @35  00 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket .  I  00  ®  4  00 

Onions.  100  lbs .  1  25  @  3  00 

String  Beans  bu .  150  @5  00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl, .  I  00  ®  1  50 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  5  00  @10  00 

Kgg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  ®  4  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  160  @2  75 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  00 

Parsnips,  bbl  .  150  @  2  60 

Salsify.  100  bunches .  5  00  ®  8  00 

Kale,  bbl .  .  1  25  @  1  75 

Chicory,  bbl .  2  50  @  3  50 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  36  00  @37  00 

No.  2..; . :i2  00  @35  00 

No.  3  . 26  00  @29  00 

Clover  iiiized . 24  00  @31  00 

Straw,  Bye . 17  00  @18  00 


GRAIN. 

Following  are  the  (Jovernment  prices 
on  No.  2  red  wheat  at  various  markets : 
New  York,  $2,371/2;  Chicago,  $2.23;  St. 
Louis,  $2.21.  No.  3  Yellow  corn  at  New 
York.  $1.50;  Chicago,  $1.40.  Cats,  No. 
.3  white.  New  Y’^ork,  81c;  rye,  $1.74. 
I’ractically  no  sale  for  buckwheat  grain 
here,  nominally  $3.38  to  $3.50  per  100 
lbs.  Producing  points  in  Pennsylvania 
a.  d  New  York  report  buckwheat  a.s  sell¬ 
ing  from  $3  to  $3.75  per  IfliO  lbs.  Buck¬ 
wheat  flour  at  New  York  wholesales 
around  $0.25. 


weeks,  took  place  December  18.  The 
Covernment  is  said  to  have  325,0(X).000 
lbs.  of  wool  tt)  offer,  25,000.000  lbs.  being 
scoured.  The  wool  at  this  first  sale  prac¬ 
tically  all  went  to  mills,  dealers  not  tak¬ 
ing  any.  The  prices  received  ranged 
mainly  from  77  to  02c  greasy,  or  $1.44 
to  $1.02  on  scoured  basis,  according  to 
reports. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

'Pliese  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
lu-iees  noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of 
good  quality  and  the  buying  opportunities 
of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popula¬ 
tion  : 

Butter — Best  prints.  .  . . 

Tub.  choice  . 70 

Med  ium  to  good . 

(’lieese  . 40 

Eggs — Bo's!  nearliy  .  .• . 

(fathered,  good  to  eboloe. 

Potatoe.s.  lb . 

('abbage,  head  . 

Lettuce,  bead  . 

Onions,  lb . 

Dressed  fowls,  lb . 

(’hiekens.  lb . 50 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb . 

Apples,  doz . 


...74 

to 

70c 

.  .  .70 

to 

73c 

to 

(55c 

.  .  .40 

to 

45c 

!)5c  to  .$1.00 

.  .  .  70 

to 

S5c 

to 

4c 

. .  .10 

to 

15c 

.  ..  5 

to 

10c 

.  .  .  4 

to 

5c 

.  .  .40 

to 

4Sc 

to 

55c 

to 

5()c 

. .  .42 

to 

48c 

to 

GOc 

Philadelphia  Markets 

HI'TTEK. 


Best  creamery  prints.  74  to  70c;  tub. 
choice,  70  to  73c;  packing  stock,  40  to 
45c. 

kGGS, 

Nearby  choice.  70  to  77c ;  gathered, 
best,  70  to  71c;  lower  grades,  50  to  52c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 


GOVERNMENT  WOOL  SALE. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  auctions,  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  held  at  Boston  every  two 


Fowls.  28  to  31c;  chickens,  25  to  2So ; 
roosters,  20  to  21c ;  ducks,  28  to  35c ; 
guiueas,  pair,  75c  to  ,$1.10. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  43  to  44c;  chickens,  35  to 
44c;  fowls,  33  to  30c;  roosters.  27c; 
duck.s.  Spring,  38  to  42c;  squabs,  doz.,  .$0 
to  $8.25. 

PRUITS. 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4  to  $0.50;  cranberries, 
bbl.,  $10  to  $18. 

VEGRTABLES. 

Potatoes,  No.  1,  bbl.,  $3  to  $3.50;  %- 
bn.  bkt.,  40  to  00c ;  sweet  potatoes,  bbl., 
.$3  to  $5 ;  cabbage,  ton.  $15  to  $2(5 ; 
onions,  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  No.  1,  $32  to  $33;  No.  2,  ,$31  to 
$32;  No.  3,  $2,5  to  $20;  clover  mixed. 
$25  to  $31.  Straw,  rye,  $1  Oto  $10 ;  oat 
and  wheat,  $14  to  $1(5. 


The  Home  Dressmaker 

(Continued  from  page  1435) 
every  size,  color  and  style  are  much  in 
vogue.  Solid  bright  red  beads — “artillery 
red,”  have  held  favor  for  several  months, 
large,  small,  round  and  oval,  sometimes 
strung  alone,  sometimes  linked  together 
with  silver  or  gun  metal.  There  is  also  a 
good  deal  of  coral,  which  never  really 
goeo  out  of  style. 

After  all  our  plain  military  styles,  there 
is  a  natural  return  to  frilUs  and  flutfiness. 
Fringes  retain  their  popularity,  and  are 
much  used  in  trimming.  Rather  an  inld 
fringe  noted  consists  of  silk  loops,  stand¬ 
ing  out  so  as  to  give  a  feathery  effect ; 
this  is  used  a.s  an  edging  for  tunics  and 
flounces,  a«  well  as  on  waists. 

Skirts  are  still  very  narrow,  under  a 
wider  tunic,  some  being  so  narrow  as  to 
have  a  little  .split  at  the  hem,  either  in 
back  or  front,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
these  extra  narrow  skirts  are  on  the  way 
out,  and  some  new  models  show  a  decided 
flare. 


Would  you  like  to  cut  the  time  of  fitting  your  seed  bed  by  20 
or  30  percent?  A  hundred  thousand  farmers  will  testify  that 
you  can  do  this  very  thing  with  the  Dunham  Culti-Packer. 

Here  is  the  way  they  do  it. 

First  plow  the  soil;  then  go  over  it  with  a  disc  harrow  and  fol¬ 
low  immediately  with  the  Culti-Packer — ^you  can  pull  the  two 
tools  together  if  you  have  a  tractor,  or  separately  with  horses. 

In  nine  soils  out  of  ten,  this  will  give  you  a  finished  seed  bed 
without  further  work. 

The  soil  will  be  fine  and  free  from  clods,  all  air  spaces  and  loose  spots 
will  be  firmed  out  and  the  surface  will  be  a  mellow  mulch  ideal  for 
seeding  or  planting. 

Not  only  will  you  save  hours  of  labor  but  tbe  crop  will  start  sooner, 
grow  faster  and  yield  better  because  of  the  good  condition  of  soil. 

Ask  the  nearest  John  Deere  Dealer  to  .show  you  a  Culti-Packer  or 
to  get  one  for  you  if  he  has  none  in  stock. 


The  Dunham  Co  ohio 


(Suburb  of  Cleveland) 


tDAOe  MARK 


The  Culti-Packer  Fits  Your  Seed  Bed 
In  Record  Time — 


John  Deere 


Get  This  Soil  Book 


56  Pages  on  soils  and  their 
tillage.  Illustrated  with  over 
90  field  photos. 


Use  Your 
Culti-Packer  For 


r’rushing  Lumps  Preventing  Crusts 
Firming  Soil  Stop  Soil  Blowing 
IMulching  Surface  Prevent  Winter 
Following  Seeder  Killing 
C  ultivatma  Crops 


Culti-Pkck  Soil 
For  These  Crops 

Wheat  Cotton  Potatoes 

Oats  Kice  Bean* 

Corn  Sugar  Cane  Flax  > 

Alfalfa  Beets  Etc.Etiy 


FOR  SALE  BY 


The  Dunham  Culti-Packer  and  John  Deere  Disc  Harrow  pulled  by  Waterloo  Boy  Tractor. 
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Iht  RURAL  NEW. YORKER 


Order 


t/frntours 


Now! 


PEACE  stops  fighting,  but  not  feed¬ 
ing.  Our  armies,  at  home  and  abroad,  our 
Allies  and  ourselves,  must  be  fed.  MORE  food 
must  be  produced  in  1919.  Lack  of  fertilizer 
will  cut  down  your  production.  Labor,  cars,  raw 
materials  are  all  limited.  Fertilizer  factories 
must  begin  shipping  at  oncct  to  move  even  a 
normal  tonnage  by  planting  time. 

Protect  Yourself — See  Our  Dealer-^ 
Haul  It  Home  Now 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works 


General  Offices:  CHICAGO 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


2888 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

BESSEMERiTK 

Car  Loads  Ready  Lowest  Prices 


YOU  should  have  BESSEMER  Pulverized  Limestone  on  hand  ready  to  use  when 
you  need  it.  It  is  the  most  economical  form  of  lime  you  can  use.  Now  is  the 
best  time  to  use  it.  And  you  can  get  it  promptly  now — it  will  be  hard  to  get 
it  later.  So  order  now  to  be  sure  of  getting  the  best  results  for  the  season. 

Actual  experiments  by  the  State  Agricultural  Authorities  prove  time  and  again  that 
crops  cun  be  doubled  by  using  limestone  to  correct  the  acidity  of  the  soil.  But  it 
should^  be  used  in  proper  quantities  at  the  right  time  in  the  year.  In  many  cases  lime¬ 
stone  is  needed  instead  of  fertilizer  or  manure.  Combine  with  your  neighbors  and 
order  BESSEMER  Pulverized  Limestone  direct  or  through  our  county 
agents  in  carload  lots.  Five  per  cent  discount  during  winter  months. 

Or  write  for  interesting  booklet  on  experiments. 

BESSEMER  LIMESTONE  CO.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 


LIMESTONE 

FOR 

PURPOSES 
6E»fM£RUMfM0NCCfi  I 

OMIQ 


Grow  Wheat  in  Western  Canada 

One  Crop  Often  Pays  for  the  Land 


-JJJl 


Western  Canada  offers  the  greatest  advantages  to  home  seekers. 

Large  profits  are  assured.  You  can  buy  on  easy  payment  terms. 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  per  Acre- 

hand  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  averaged  from  20  to  45 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Hundreds  of  cases  are  on  record  where  m  Western 
Canada  a  single  crop  has  paid  the  cost  of  land  and  production.  The  Govem- 
I  merits  of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  want 
I  the  farmer  to  prosper,  and  extend  every  possible  encouragement  and  help  to 

{Grain  Growing  and  Stock  Raising. 

I  ThoughWestem  Canada  offers  land  at  such  low  figures,  the  high 
prices  of  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  will  remain. 

Loans  for  the  purchase  of  stock  may  be  had  at  low  interest; 
there  are  good  shipping  facilities;  best  of  markets;  free  schools; 

I  churches;  splendid  climate;  low  taxation  (none  on  improvements). 

For  particulars  as  to  location  of  lands  for  sale,  maps,  illustrated  literature, 
reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 


Farm  Lands 
LowPriccs 


0.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301 E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  IV.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ^‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Feeding  the  Family  Cow 

\o.  II. 

It  is  not  so  important  that  the  feeder 
of  one  or  two  cows  have  a  thorough  un¬ 
derstanding  of  all  the  practices  of  feed¬ 
ing  and  methods  of  balancing  rations. 
He  should,  however,  understand  such 
principles  as  the  adaptability  of  the  var¬ 
ious  feeds  for  the  cow,  and  the  amount 
of  these  feeds  that  the  cow  should  have 
under  such  varying  conditions  as  when 
milking,  when  dry,  when  on  pasture  and 
in  the  barn. 

Some  Differences  In  Feeds. — In  the 
majority  of  eases  the  owner  of  one  or 
two  cows  usually  raises  more  or  less  mis¬ 
cellaneous  feed  on  his  acre  or  few  acres 
of  land,  and  this  feed  must  be  made  use 
of.  The  essential  thing  here  is  to  grow 
the  right  kind  of  feeds.  In  most  cases 
roughage  only  is  grown,  and  this  is  us¬ 
ually  such  crops  as  Timothy  hay  or  millet 
hay,  corn  stover  or  corn  fodder.  Un¬ 
fortunately  all  these  feeds  are  of  low 
feeding  value,  not  very  palatable  and  are 
not  nearly  as  valuable  for  milk  production 
as  the  more  palatable  and  richer  mixed 
clover  hay,  clover  or  Alfalfa.  One  should 
aim  to  grow  these  latter  hays  as  much  as 
possible,  and  where  Alfalfa  does  well  be 
sure  to  raise  some.  If  one  has  to  buy 
any  or  all  of  hls_  roughage,  he  should  not 
lie  guilty  of  buying  material  of  low  feed¬ 
ing  value  if  he  can  get  hold  of  these  latter 
mentioned  crops.  Root  crops,  such  as 
mangel  beets  and  potatoes,  nnd  even 
some  pumpkins,  will  improve  the  ration 
by  adding _  succulence  in  the  Winter 
months.  Wliile  some  grain,  such  as  corn, 
oats,  barley  and  rye.  may  be  grown  at 
home,  most  of  the  grain  has  to  he  pur¬ 
chased.  It  is  necessarj'  to  understand  at 
least  two  things  about'  the.se  feeds, 
namely,  some  are  heavy  and  .some  bulky, 
and  some  are  to  be  used  Swith  the  first 
group  of  roughages  mentioned  and  some 
with  tlie  second  groupt  The  common 
bulky  concentrated  feeds  are  wheat  bran, 
ground  oats,  ground  barley,  corn  and  cob 
meal  and  dried  beet  pulp.  The  heavier 
feeds*, are  corumeal,  cottonseed  meal,  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal,  gluten  feed  and  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings.^  When  such  feeds  a,s  clover.  Al¬ 
falfa  dr  mixed  hay  constitute  the  rough¬ 
age.  such  feeds  as  bran,  oats,  cornmeal 
and  middlings  should  make  up  the  largest 
part  of  the  gr.aiu  ration,  and  when  corn¬ 
stalks  and  Timothy  hay  must  be  used, 
cottonseed  meal,  oil  meal  and  gluten  with 
a  little  bran,  oats  or  barley  added  for 
bulk  must  constitute  most  of  the  grain 
ration.  One  can  buy  the  necessary  feeds 
and  mix  them  up  on  the  floor  with  a 
shovel,  and  get  a  ration  that  is  cheaper 
and  may  be  better  adapted  to  the  cow’s 
needs  than  a  ready-mixed  ration.  How¬ 
ever.  many  choose  to  buy  the  ready-mixed 
feed.  If  one  has  the  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay.  get  a  ration  that  says  15  to  18  per 
cent  protein  on  the  bag,  and  for  Timothy 
hay  one  that  analyzes  20  to  25  per  cent 
protein. 

General  Feeding  Rules  For  Milk¬ 
ing  Cow. — Feed  all  the  roughage  the  cow 
will  clean  np  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
giving  one  of  the  feeds  after  sujiper.  Do 
not  feed  too  much  at  a  time.  It  is  better 
to  feed  often  than  to  give  a  cow  a  cliance 
to  nose  over  a  lot  of  hay  and  not  eat  it 
up  clean.  Feed  a  pound  of  grain  to  S'^/2 
to  four  pounds  of  milk  produced  daily. 
In  terms  of  quai'ls  (the  average  grain 
mixture  will  weigh  about  one  pound  to 
the  quart)  this  is  a  quart  of  grain  to  li^ 
to  two  quarts  of  milk.  Unless  purchased  . 
ready  mixed  the  grain  mixture  should  be 
made  up  of  at  least  three  feeds  selected 
as  above  described.  The  cow  will  do  just 
as  well  w’hen  the  grain  is  fed  dry,  and  it 
is  a  lot  less  work.  Some  are  prone  to 
wet  the  feed  and  even  cook  a  mash.  Root 
crops  should  of  course  be  finely  chopped. 
If  one  has  a  limited  amount  of  roots  to 
feed,  feed  them  in  small  amounts  once  a 
day  and  make  them  last  as  long  rc  nossi- 
ble  rather  than  to  feed  them  all  up  at 
once.  They  have  a  very  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  cow  aside  from  their  food  value. 
Dried  beet  pulp  when  it  can  be  secured 
reasonably  can  take  the  place  of  roots  to 
some  extent  by  feeding  two  or  three 
pounds  a  day  soaked  in  three  times  its 
weight  of  wmrm  W'ater.  A  cow  requires 
three-fourths  to  one  ounce  of  salt  a  day. 
The  best  way  to  supply  this,  when  the 
ration  is  made  up  at  home,  is  to  add  one 
pound  coarse  fine  salt  to  each  KM)  pounds 
of  feed  when  mixing  it  up.  Otherwise 
keep  rock  salt  in  front  of  cow.  The  cow 
should  have  all  the  water  she  wfill  drink 
morning  and  night.  In  Winter  it  should 
be  slightly  warmed. 

Feeding  the  Dry  Cow. — The  idea 
that  a  cow  requires  little  feed  preparatory 
to  calving  is  erroneous.  The  cow  will  do 
much  better  if  in  a  plump  condition  at 
calving  time.  If  the  cow  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition  when  she  dries  off,  she  will  require 
very  little  grain  prior  to  calving.  She 
can  get  along  better  with  some  of  the 
poorer  roughages  than  when  giving  milk. 
The  condition  of  the  cow  is  the  only 
guide  for  grain  feeding  at  this  time.  The 
grain  can  contain  more  of  the  fattening 
feeds  such  as  corn  and  middlings  than 
when  the  cow  is  milking.  .Tust  before 
and  at  calving  time  the  cow  should  have 
laxative  fe^d,  such  as  bran  and  oil  meal. 
After  calving  give  a  wmrm  bran  mash  a 
few  times  and  work  cow  onto  her  full 
milk  producing  ration  gradually. 


December  28,  1918 

Feeding  on  Pasture. — Many  family 
cows  get  little  pasture,  except  a  few  days 
now  and  then  when  they  are  chained  to 
a  .stake  or  a  crowbar.  Others  feed  in 
their  own  pastures  or  one  of  a  nearby 
farmer.  When  the  pasture  is  good  no 
grain  need  be  given ;  when  the  pasture 
is  only  fair,  about  half  the  regular  Win¬ 
ter  grain  supply  should  be  fed.  Thi.s 
ration  need  not  contain  as  high  a  per¬ 
centage  of  such  feeds  as  cottonseed  meal, 
oil  meal  and  gluten  feed  as  the  Winter 
ration.  Cows_  on  poor  pasture  or  no  pas¬ 
ture  need  grain  same  as  in  Winter.  The 
writer  has  purposely  dodged  the  use  of 
scientific  terms  in  the  above  discussion, 
but  feels  if  some  of  the  points  mentioned 
are  put  into  practice  they  will  go  a  long 
way  in  getting  more  milk  out  of  our 
family  cow.  h.  f.  judkins. 


Retailing  the  Farm  Beef 

I  note  the  query  from  C.  S.  on  page 
134.5  in  regard  to  cutting  up  and  selling 
beef  in  .small  quantities.  The  price  paid 
by  local  buyers  for  a  single  animal 
(no  matter  how  choice  or  well  fattened) 
in  this  neighborhood  is  about  the  price 
paid  for  a  wornout  old  cow,  and  I  hit  on 
the  plan  of  advertising  and  selling  our 
own  beeves  as  per  enclosed  circular  with 
diagram.  Prices  given  here,  of  last 
March,  are  lower  than  the  cuts  would 
bring  now,  for  we  were  able  to  realize  a 
better  price  for  the  animals  than  if  sold 
to  a  buyer  on  the  hoof.  It  gave  much 
satisfaction  to  our  neighbors,  and  we  had 
the  offal  on  the  place  for.  the  pigs.  We 
are  following  the  same  plan  this  Winter, 
and  by  means  of  the  telephone  are  able  to 
sell  every  piece  before  the  day  of  deliv¬ 
ery.  thus  doing  away  with  peddling.  I 
thought  you  might  be  interested  to  for¬ 
ward  this  information  to  C.  S. 

E.  L.  CIIICHESTEB. 


Numbers  indicating  cuts,  with  prices 
per  pound  for  beef; 

^  Per  ll>. 

1  I’orterhouse  .  •>!> 

2  Sirloin  . 27 

8  Round  . 

4  Top  Sirloin . 2.'{ 

5  Rib  Roast . 22 

Heart  . lo 

Tongue  . 20 

0  Rump  . ' .  ]  lio 

7  Cross  Rib  .  .24 

<8  Flank  . 21 

0  Chuck  . is 

10  Blade  . ly 

11  Shoulder  . '  "ly 

Diver  .  ‘15 

12  Neck  . k; 

1.3  Brisket  . 15 

14  Plate  . ’  'qy 

15  Navel  .  q.q 

16  Shin  . 12 

We  are  killing  a  number  of  beeves  thi.s 
AViuter,  dividing  the  meat  into  large  i»or- 
tions  as  indicated  in  the  above  diagram 
and  offering  the  cuts  to  con.sumers  at  a 
reduced  price.  The  cattle  are  all  stall 
fed  and  in  excellent  condition.  The  price 
per  pound  charged  for  each  cut  includes 
delivery  iu  Lambertville,  Rosemont  or 
Stocktou  ou  the  date  designated.  The 
cuts  will  vary  in  weight  from  eight  to 
20  pounds  eiich.  The  meat  will  not  be 
cut  uj)  into  smaller  portions.  Anyone 
wishing  a  portion  can  have  it  delivered 
on  Thur.sday,  March  21,  1917,  by  notify¬ 
ing  us  and  describing  the  cut  preferred 
by  its  number. 

Terms :  cash  ou  delivery. 

The  above  engraving  shows  the  cir¬ 
cular  sent  out  to  customers  by  Mr.  Chi¬ 
chester.  It  is  reduced  to  one-half  the 
size  of  the  original. 


Clean  the  Eggs 


I  would  like  to  write  a  few  words  on 
farmers  sending  their  eggs  to  the  market 
as  they  come  from  the  nest.  They  would 
be  shocked  to  have  people  think  they  did 
their  work  at  home  in  any  slack  way  like 
that.  Farmers’  daughters  or  someone 
should  have  them  clean  and  free  from 
stains,  as  a  little  salt  or  soda  would  do 
that.  Then  the  next  one  that  handles  the 
eggs  would  not  have  to  do  the  work ;  the 
producer  should  do  it  to  get  the  best 
price ;  but  then  the  woman  who  has  nice 
clean  eggs  does  not  get  any  more  than  the 
one  who  has  the  dirty,  stained  eggs.  Just 
washing  them  does  not  remove  all  the 
stains.  If  everyone  would  clean  their 
eggs  every  day  it  would  not  make  much 
work  for  anyone,  but  take  40  or  50  dozen 
eggs  for  one  to  clean  and  you  have  some 
work.  There  should  be  a  law  to  make 
everyone  send  eggs  clean  for  market,  or 
take  price  for  dirty  eggs. 

A  farmer’s  wife. 


A  preacher  who  was  fond  of  indulging 
in  academical  language  took  for  his  text 
“Feed  my  lambs.”  A  plain  fanner  very 
quaintly  remarked  to  him  on  coming  out 
of  church ;  “A  very  good  text.  sir.  but 
you  should  take  care  not  to  put  the  hay 
so  high  in  the  rack  that  the  lambs  can’t 
reach  it!” — -Mplbon’’np  Australasian. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  EXmXG  DEC.  12,  1918 

This  contest  is  now  in  its  third  year, 
the  pens  being  oocnpied  by  selected  pul¬ 
let  progeny  from  the  birds  in  these  pens 
the  two  previous  years — first  as  pullets 
and  second  as  mature  hens. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


1st  yr.  Week 

Total 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

1956 

42 

183 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa . 

1548 

28 

36 

Otto  C.  Luhrs.  N.  .1 . 

1474 

26 

77 

C.  N.  Myere,  Pa . 

1689 

30 

103 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . 

1443 

49 

211 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1199 

31 

82 

George  C.  Ward,  Me . 

1459 

21 

61 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  I . 

1867 

30 

94 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH 

ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

1635 

28 

99 

Holliston  Hill  Poui.  Fm.,Mass. 

1985 

27 

77 

Edward  E.  Murray.  N.  Y . 

1573 

10 

16 

Victor  S.  Reichenbach.  Pa . 

1038 

4 

1 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1662 

6 

18 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm  N.  .1 . . 

1214 

0 

0 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  K.  J-. 

1447 

11 

30 

T.  5.  Enslin.  N.  .1 . 

1302 

0 

1 

<1.  M.  Jones,  N.  J . 

18.54 

12 

41 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y . 

1445 

39 

187 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

1412 

g 

34 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1322 

23 

92 

Qablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 

1598 

35 

155 

Lusscroft  Farm,  N.  J . 

1761 

42 

182 

E.  C.  Moore.  N.  J . 

1485 

20 

62 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  .Sou,  K.  I . 

1410 

43 

126 

Sunnybrook  Farm.  X.  .1 . 

1460 

27 

51 

H.  S.  Tuthill.  N.  J . 

1721 

34 

92 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm,  R.  1 . 

1.513 

18 

50 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J  . 

]4ai 

9 

24 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Fai  ni.N.  J. 

1253 

14 

44 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  and.Howland,  Vt . 

1.591 

10 

23 

W.  P.  Laing.  N.  J . 

897 

45 

183 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  N.  J . 

1279 

lU 

43 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J... 

1522 

21 

91 

H.  W.  Colliiigwood,  N.  J . 

1425 

28 

64 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

1410 

3 

3 

Et jon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1479 

0 

8 

Thomas  Henry ,.Pa . 

1522 

23 

74 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.  .1 . 

1635 

30 

80 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.  J . 

1966 

39 

201 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa.... 

1082 

29 

107 

8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

1937 

41 

241 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

1843 

50 

220 

Will  Barron,  England . 

2053 

36 

205 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  J.. 

1425 

36 

172 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

1698 

41 

196 

Cloverlawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

17.34 

27 

154 

W.  J.  Cocking.  N.J . 

1674 

27 

65 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N,  J . 

1730 

24 

105 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.J . 

1649 

32 

175 

Clias.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.J . 

1728 

26 

99 

Ij.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.  .1 . 

1714 

6 

48 

K.  F.  &R.  A.  Earle,  N.J . 

1595 

42 

159 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.J . 

1772 

12 

60 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.J . 

1772 

40 

219 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

1742 

27 

106 

B.  Frank  Grunzig.  N.J . 

1277 

20 

95 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

1622 

28 

181 

Richard  Heine,  N.J . 

1527 

34 

141 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Oliio  — 

1616 

30 

21 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn.. .. 

1774 

19 

111 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

1436 

34 

102 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm..  Mass. 

2114 

13 

73 

Pinebeach  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J.. 

1412 

42 

138 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.J . 

1719 

24 

104 

John  H.  Lauder,  N.  J . 

1851 

26 

178 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn... 

1867 

41 

255 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.J . 

1755 

38 

175 

Mereer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1612 

35 

187 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

1673 

44 

208 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.J . 

1843 

30 

148 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

1851 

42 

151 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

1635 

30 

100 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1117 

37 

134 

Oakland  Farm.  N.  J . 

16.55 

21 

147 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

1526 

35 

149 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

2173 

25 

168 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

1815 

36 

173 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.J . 

1614 

30 

92 

Shatiowbrook  Farm.  Conn . 

1620 

23 

63 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm.  N.J . 

1666 

21 

63 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa — 

1884 

49 

194 

Herman  F.  Sender,  N.J . 

1802 

40 

200 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.J . 

1716 

19 

139 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.J . 

13.53 

32 

86 

TenacrelPoultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

1312 

35 

133 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1702 

39 

200 

Training  School,  N.J . 

1535 

24 

81 

,1.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  J . 

2212 

34 

171 

.Shurts  and  Voegtlen,  N.J  . 

2115 

48 

307 

Gustav  Walters.  N.  J . 

1883 

34 

108 

White  House  Poultry  Fm..  N.  J. 

1489 

21 

179 

W.  K.  Wixson.  Pa . 

1959 

40 

151 

Willanna  Farm,  N.J . 

1915 

12 

39 

Woodland  Farms,  N.J . 

1896 

42 

191 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.J . 

1448 

28 

113 

Romy  Singer,  N.J  — . 

1137 

26 

99 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.J . 

1407 

17 

63 

B.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.J . 

1746 

43 

178 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.J . 

1758 

41 

143 

Sunny  Acres,  N.J . 

1754 

7 

53 

Totals . 

161875  : 

2763 

11620 

Good  Late-Laying  Pullets 

We  are  generally  advised  by  the  poul¬ 
try  experts  that  in  selecting  our  breeders 
it  is  best  to  choose  those  pullets  that  be¬ 
gin  laying  early  and  continue  late  the 
next  Fall.  This  rule  is,  I  am  sure,  an 
excellent  one,  yet  my  several  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  trap-nesting  my  White  Rocks 
lias  shown  me  that  the  poultry-keeper  in 
following  this  rule  too  strictly  may  miss 
some  of  his  very  best  layers.  It  some¬ 
times  happens  that  late-hatched  pullets 
will  be  slow  in  starting,  and  especially 
during  such  a  severe  Winter  as  last,  when 
many  records  were  sadly  cut  down.  A 
very  fine  pullet  which  I  have  just  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  through  the  bursting 
of  a  blood  vessel,  best  illustrates  the  point 
I  wish  to  make.  This  pullet  did  not  lay 
until  March,  was  but  a  fair  layer  for  the 
first  few  months,  and  went  broody  twice, 
but  after  her  second  broody  spell,  in 
August,  she  “struck  her  gait’’  the  first 
of  September,  and  during  that  month, 
October  and  November,  laid  just  six 
dozen  eggs,  and  without  having  dropped 
a  feather,  was  still  hard  at  it  in 
December,  laying  five  eggs  the  first  six 
days,  when  sudden  death  ended  her  career. 
As  the  net  price  of  eggs  those  three 
months  averaged  7Gc,  it  will  be  seen  that 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


this  pullet  was  of  the  class  from  which 
the  “hot-air”  artists  would  have  figured 
a  fortune  in  hens.  It  is  fairly  certain, 
however,  that  I  have  lost  a  high-class 
breeder.  A  full  sister  to  this  pullet  laid 
170  eggs  in  eight  months. 

Maine.  Walter  n.  Roberts. 


Lighting  the  Henhouse 

We  have  not  tried  lighting  our  houses, 
and  do  not  expect  to,  although  we  have 
no  doubt  that  artificial  lights  would  great¬ 
ly  stimulate  AVinter  egg  production  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  hens.  However,  we  are 
devoted  wholly  to  breeding,  and  if  we 
stimulated  our  hens  to  full  laying  by  pro¬ 
longing  their  working  day,  so  that  they 
made  a  heavy  pi'oduction  in  November, 
December  and  January,  we  are  very  much 
of  the  opinion  that  it  would  weaken  the 
vitality  of  the  eggs  and  chicks  in  the 
normal  hatching  months,  just  as  this  vi¬ 
tality  is  now  weakened  in  high-producing 
flocks  in  June,  July  and  August. 

New  Jersey.  peyton  boswell. 

We  should  like  to  have  that  point  con¬ 
sidered  by  poultrymen.  Few  breeders  care 
to  push  their  breeding  stock  to  full  pro¬ 
duction  through  the  Winter’.  _  As  a  rule 
the  breeders  are  held  back  until  about  the 
time  eggs  are  wanted  for  hatching,  and 
then  pushed.  Lighting  the  houses  is  done 
to  increase  the  supply  of  Winter  eggs, 
with  the  understanding  that  if  the  hen 
lays  more  in  Winter  she  will  lay  fewer  in 
Summer.  On  some  farms  this  lighting  is 
practiced  with  the  laying  stock,  but  not 
used  with  the  breeding  birds. 


The  Champion  Wyandotte  Hen 


Leg  Weakness 

Late-hatched  chicks  show  leg  weakness. 
They  were  in  a  coop  with  a  dirt  floor.  I 
brought  them  all  in  the  house  and  took 
them  to  the  attic  where  they  could  have  a 
warm,  dry,  well-ventilated  place,  but  they 
grew  worse  and  several  have  died.  I  have 
kept  them  alive  so  long  and  have  watched 
for  all  kinds  of  symptoms,  but  it  seems 
the  only  trouble  is  their  legs.  Their  toes 
pull  all  out  of  shape  and  they  cannot 
stand  long  at  a  time,  and  sway  back  and 
forth  and  sit  down.  They  eat  and  drink 
well  and  seem  all  right  in  every  other 
way.  Please  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
them.  MRS.  c.  R. 

New  York. 

The  cause  or  causes  of  leg  weakness 
do  not  seem  to  be  well  understood.  It  oc¬ 
curs  in  young  chicks  kept  upon  board 
floors  and  within  doors  for  a  considerable 
time  after  hatching,  and  the  best  remedy 
appears  to  be  getting  them  out  upon  the 
ground  as  soon  as  practicable.  Leg  weak¬ 
ness  also  appears  often  in  growing  pul¬ 
lets  and  cockerels,  and  is  said  to  be  more 
common  in  the  heavier  breeds.  Here,  too, 
the  cause  is  obscure,  but  the  birds  usually 
recover  spontaneously  within  a  short 
time.  They  should  be  -given  suitable 
quarters  and  proper  food ;  I  know  of  no 
medicinal  remedy  of  value.  “Leg  weak¬ 
ness”  is  often  merely  the  manifestation 
of  general  weakness  from  disease  of  some 
sort  and  should  not  be  considered  an  af¬ 
fection  within  itself.  Whether  it  is  ever 
due  to  rheumatism  or  over-fatness  or  not 
I  do  not  know ;  these  have  been  assigned 
as  causes,  but  not  improbably  because  of 
lack  of  real  knowledge.  M.  B.  D. 


At  the  international  egg-laying  con¬ 
test  which  closed  on  November  1  at 
Storrs,  Conn.,  the  leading  ben  was  Col¬ 
lege  Queen,  a  white  Wyandotte,  owned 


College  Queen,  Champion  Wyandotte  Hen 


by  Obed  G.  Knight  of  Rhode  Island. 
This  hen  laid  .SOS  eggs  in  o04  days.  That 
certainly  was  a  year  with  very  few  holi¬ 
days  outside  of  Sundays.  A  picture  of 
this  bird  is  shown  herewith.  That  she 
v/as  a  constant  and  persistent  performer 
io  shown  by  her  record. 

She  produced  158  of  her  308  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  November,  December, 
.Tanuary,  August,  September  and  October, 
which,  as  every  poultry  raiser  knows,  are 
the  months  when  prodnction  is  the  lowest 
and  when  egg  prices  are  the  highest.  She 
produced  150  of  her  308  eggs  during  the 
r;onths  of  February,  March,  April,  Alay, 
June  and  July,  when  eggs  are  the  lowest 
in  price.  Her  lowest  monthly  production 
occurred  in  April.  The  following  is  her 
production  by  months  :  November.  24  ; 
December,  28 ;  January,  30 ;  February, 
23;  March.  28;  April.  22;  May.  28; 
June.  25;  .Tuly,  24;  August,  26;  Septem¬ 
ber,  26 ;  October,  24. 

“Something  of  a  hen,”  as  we  must  all 
admit.  The  pen  of  10  birds  laid  2.179 
eggs,  with  57  of  these  eggs  laid  outside 
of  the  trap  nest.  “College  Queen”  may 
have  been  responsible  for  some  of  these 
in  addition  to  her  official  record  of  308. 
This  pen  of  White  Wyandotte  ranked  No. 
2  out  of  100  pens.  The  leaders  were 
“Oregons” — the  new  breed  or  strain  ob¬ 
tained  by  cros.sing  the  AVhite  Leghorn 
with  the  Plymouth  Rock. 


Cold  or  Roup 

My  hens  and  chickens  have  some  dis¬ 
ease;  I  think  the  roup.  Mucus  runs  from 
the  beak  and  they  seem  to  have  a  cold. 
AA^hat  remedy  do  you  suggest?  B.  B. 

These  symptoms  of  a  cold  may  be  due 
to  a  cold  or,  possibly,  to  roup.  The  latter 
trouble  is  much  more  severe,  the  dis¬ 
charge  usually  having  a  foul  odor,  and 
the  symptoms  generally  indicating  a  more 
serious  disorder.  In  either  case,  the  sick 
birds  should  be  removed  from  the  flock 
and  placed  in  clean,  comfortable  quarters 
until  I’ecovery.  There  is  no  medicine  that 
will  “cure”  roup,  or  even  a  cold,  though 
many  remedies  have  been  recommended. 
Clean  quarters,  good  ventilation,  clean 
utensils,  wholesome  food,  pure  water  and 
robust  stock  must  be  depended  upon  to 
pi’event  the  spread  of  disease  in  a  flock 
if  it  has  accidentally  been  introduced, 
this,  of  course,  with  prompt  separation 
of  any  obviously  affected  fowls  from  the 
flock  and  the  total  destruction  of  any 
found  to  be  seriously  affected  with  such  a 
malignant  disorder  as  true  roup.  The  ■ 
first  cold  weather  of  the  Fall  frequently 
produces  catarrhal  symptoms  in  otherwise 
healthy  flocks,  symptoms  which  disappear 
after  a  short  time  if  the  flocks  are  given 
good  care  and  kept  in  clean,  well  venti¬ 
lated,  generally  healthful  quarters. 

M.  B.  D. 


Acid  Phosphate  in  Henhouse 

Is  there  anything  injurious  to  poultry 
in  16  per  cent  acid  phosphate  sprinkled 
on  the  manure  under  the  roost?  I  am 
adding  dry  earth  as  a  cover,  which  the 
hens  pick  over  for  the  coarse  bits.  c.  h.l. 

Connecticut. 

AA"e  have  had  several  reports  from  poul- 


trymen  who  said  the  acid  phosphate  made 
the  hens’  feet  sore.  When  too  much  of  the 
phosphate  is  used  without  protection  it 
might  “bite”  the  feet,  but  when  dry  earth 
is  put  on  top  there  would  be  little  trouble. 
Watch  their  feet! 

Cockerels 
Baby  Chicks 
Eggs  .i' 

Galen  Farms, 

Box  100  Clyde,  N,  Y. 

Light  Brahmas  Only  ^etirse^o 

and  $3  Each.  IIAISIACK  mountain  FAKM,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

Rhode  Island  Whites 

Strong,  vigorous  cockerels.  $5  each.  Pullets,  ready 
to  lay.  f 3  each.  All  from  pen  of  heavy  winter 

layers.  O.  G.  !>.  I.  E  W  I  S,  Faoli,  Penna. 

Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  T^m.®  si  Hens®86 

each.  Casaie  D.  Taylor,  West  Alexander,  Pa. 

SALE  Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Enormous  Bone  and  Frame.  “Equal  to  the  Best.” 

FRANK  ROSEBROUGH,  “  The  Locusts."  Brockport,  New  York 

Bourbon  Red  Turkeys 

Vigorous  farm  raised  birds.  Young  toms.  $7— $8; 
Young  hens,  $6— $6.  JOHN  0-  ADAMS,  Stony  Creek.  N.Y. 

Mammolh  Bronze  Turkeys  a^^^^ 

$12.  Hens,  $6.  Toulouse  geese,  either  sex,  88.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Order  HOW.  WM.  W.  KETCH.  Gohocton,  M-  T. 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Mammoih  Bronze  TURKEYS 

from  prize-winning  stock.  Large  frame-good  bone- 
beautiful  plumage.  BIUi  IDA  OHUMRLEY,  Uraper,  Virginia 

ForSale-“*o  UN™  Bronze  Turkeys  ^rt’"  cT® 

Toms,  81 0;  hens,  87-  C.  6.  BOWER,  Ludlowvillk,  N.Y. 

B  AS^Mammoth  Bronze  T  urkeys  Ma^H^r 

BHOEHSKEK'S  BLUE  KIBBON  BOUUIION  HKI)  TUUKKY8 
II »  Toms,  $T2:  young  hens,  88-  Will  Exchange  Guinea 
Pigs  for  Rabbits  or  Bantams.  Ft.  Plain,  Nkw  York 

Hares  For  Sale-5  Does 

Belgium— Dutch  Belted  Cross,  6  months 
old,  $5  each.  Pedigreed  Belgium  Buck, 
one  year  old,  $8.  Pedigreed  Belgium 
Doe,  4  months  old,  $4. 

Order  from  thi»  '"Ad.*' 

FLOYD  HOSFORD*  CANDOR,  N.  Y. 

1  DOGS  1 

Airedales  and  Collies  i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  I.arge  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

¥_f TlVirY  Pf  TP  3-nio».,  85.  Ter 

n  1  V  U  r  Mr  rlei  Setter  cross,  male" 

31^  mos.,  86.  MUELLER,  M*pled*le  F*rni,  W.finood,  N.  Jr 

For  Sale-Two  1™  Female  Airedale  Pups 

$15  each.  C.  R.  MEAD,  Westfield,  New  York 

B  R  I  GHT  n_„  S10.  Worth  double. 

HEALTHY  AlieUdlBUIJg  W.  SCHLEICHER,  Thomaslon,  Ct. 

Diino  The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Guinea  Pigs 

l/UlllE  rliys  NELSON’S.  Grove  City,  Pa 

Wanied—r^Tnld FoxHound  p  .  E.Van  Riper.  Allendale,  N.  J. 


IIBERTY  MARVEL 

Oil'Bui‘iiin^  BROODIER 


Blue  Flame  Wickless 
Oil  Heated  Colony  Brooder 

Automatic  Regulation 

The  Liberty  .Marvel  is  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  emer¬ 
gency  in  the  existing  coal 
crisis. 

Change  Your  Coal 
Burner  Into  a 
Liberty  Oil  Brooder 

Big 

saving 
in 

oper.ating 
e.vpense. 

Brooding  ] 
fiO 
to 

!  1000 
!  chicks 

for  less  than  6c  per  day.  Perfect  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send 
for  circular  on  “Scientific  Brooding.” 

Uberty  Stove  Co.  ?C.:dX‘hu,*r.:. 


Now  i.s  the  time  to  make  those 
'slacker  pullets  of  your*  ‘'shell 
them  out,”  by  lengthening  the 
daylight  period  with  our  SOU-can- 
dlo  power 

Liberty  Lantern 

It  turns  night  Into  day,  allowing 
the  fowl  to  exercise  more,  assim¬ 
ilate  more  and  consequently  lay 
more.  Circular  gives  prices— ex- 
plainsall.  I  use  them  every  night 
—you  should  too.  Write  totlay. 

Dr.  J,  H.  PRUDHOMME 

Box  R  N  THURMONT,  MD. 


Ferris  WhiteLeghorns 

\  real  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  years,  rec¬ 
ords  from  200  to  204  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
and  yeariing  hens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  hatcliing, 
and  diiy-old  chicks.  We  ship  C.  O.  D,  and  guarantee 
results.  Catalog  gives  prices;  describesstock.  tells  all 
about  our  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  hy 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now— it  is 
GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  ess  uni.n.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OF  HEAVY  LAYERS 

3.000  nreeders  on  free  Farm  Range.  Now  Booking  orders 
for  Baby  Chicks,  1010  delivery.  Get  your  orders Tn  early 
for  Miindi  and  April  Delivery  as  there  will  be  a  great 
shorta#!  of  baby  chicks  for  1919.  200  choice  breedihg 
cocksandcocherels®  $3  each  while  they  last.  Cir.  Free. 
EDGAK  UltIGGS,  Hoi  75,  IMcasunt  Vulloy,  N.  Y. 


Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Good,  big,  husky,  range-raised  birds,  with  pedigrees 
from  ;;40  to  284.  We  have  over  a  hundred  birds  to 
choose  from  and  will  make  you  a  good  selection. 
All  stock  sold  subject  to  customers  approval. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 


V.S  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Tom  Barron’s  Strain  diroct.  These  birds  are  sons  of  our 
ofticially  counted  contest  hens.  Ueincniher  the 

cockerel  is  two-thirds  the  breeding  pen.  Price,  $6  up. 

order  early.  qaK  HILL  ESTATE,  Uniontown,  Penn. 


SUNNY  “EFFICIENT”  S.  C.  W. 
CREST  Bred  For  Business  LEGHORNS 

Price  list  pamphlet  with  bargains.  I-argest  poultry  farm 
in  State.  Sf.N.Ny  OUKST  POUhTUV  FAIIM,  E..t  Aurora,  .N.r. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Well  grotvn,  handsome  bird.s.  200-284-egg  stock.  S3  to 
$10  each.  Mattituck  White  Leohorn  Farm.  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


ForSale-WyckolI  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Cockerels  direct.  J.  M.  CASE,Gilboa,  New  York 


50  White  Leghorn  Pullets Tgl'erci 

stock.  Also  tlfteen  cockerehs.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  Nutley,  H.  J- 


Br  a  A  Ini  a  uftESAL"  WHITE  WYAHDOTTES.  Order 
I  6  U  1  U  L  a  jJ  chicks  now  for  Feb.  and  Mar.  Deliv. 
^olnHoHRmoflora  1  e‘  y,26cea.  Also  early  hatched  ckls. 
OUieUICU  DIBBUBIS  f  Mountain  ViawPlly.Firm,  Hoptwall  Jet  , N.T. 


IjIiIbON  8TKAIN  Pedigreed  White  Wyandotte 

Have  made  Record  at  Storrs.  Eggs  and  Chicks  t<Jr  sale. 
Send  for  circular.  G.  G.  KNIGUT,  llrldgeton.  It.  I. 


Cockerels  for  sale  from 
stock  imported  direct 
Apalachin.  New  York 


Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
W.  Wyandottes  ecr  “o’rni  Cockerais  chiAJ 

Catalog  free.  RIVERDALE  poultry  farm,  Boi  IBS,  Riuerd*!*,  N.  J. 


Two  Pens  of  8  female*  and  1 
Dranmas--L..0cnins  male  Each  for  Bale.  Vigorou* 
free-range  birds.  M.  6.  MAKCY,  Falls  Village,  Conn. 


Pure  Bred  MammothEmdenGeese 

MRS.  C.  D.  VAN  ALSTINE,  -  WeBDSPORX,  NRW  YORK 


For  sale— High  Grade  BOUltltON  KED  TITRKET* 
Toms,  910.  Hens,  99.  F.  M.  KERN,  Sprlngville,  IndUaa 


Chickens  Sick? — Use  Germozone 

Roup,  colds,  bowel  troubles,  sore  head,  limber  neck,  etc. 
.At  dealers  orpostitaid  75cts.  with  5  book  Poultry  Library. 

GEX>.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  463,  OMAHA.  NEB. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes* 

Fancy  Phea.sants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Hac- 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

on  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the  2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
month  record  of  134  eggs  in  Jan. 
Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  V  ALTOONA,  PA. 
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As  we  check  off  the  years,  the  Yule- 
tide  seems  to  come  with  increasing  fre- 
<iuency,  yet  always  with  a  spirit  of  cheer 
and  gladness,  as  if  we  wished  to  speed  the 
passing  years.  With  youth  it  is  the  im¬ 
patience  for  festivities ;  with  age,  the  con- 
•solation  of  spiritual  ideals.  -With  all  there 
is  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  fellow¬ 
ship,  stronger  and  more  tender  than  at 
other  times.  Few  would  feel  content  to 
let  the  holidays  pass  without  some  un¬ 
usual  act  of  kindness  or  mercy  to  those 
in  need,  and  none  who  deny  themselves 
the  act  of  friendship  and  charity  can 
know  the  real  fullness  of  happines.s. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  it  has  been 
given  us,  in  association  with  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing  army  of  patrons  and  friends,  to 
close  the  passing  year  with  gratitude 
for  the  good  it  brought  us  all  and  to  ap- 
jiroach  the  dawn  of  the  New  Year  with 
confidence  and  hope  in  the  future.  Never 
in  all  these  years  did  we  have  cause  equal 
to  the  present  for  rejoicing.  One  year 
ago  our  sous  and  our  friends  were  facing 
the  great  sacrifice  of  their  lives.  Our 
nation  was  facing  its  greatest  i>eril.  To¬ 
day  we  share  the  pride  of  the  world  in 
the  valor  of  our  boys,  and  rejoice  in  the 
peace  that  has  come  to  a  troubled  world. 

In  the  homes  of  some  of  our  friends 
the  vacant  chair  indicates  the  individual 
sorrow  that  cannot  bo  escaped  even  in 
the  general  rejoicing.  To  these  our  con¬ 
dolence  goes  out  in  heartfelt  sympathy. 
Those  of  us  who  have  escaped  owe  them 
a  debt  of  gratitude  that  no  material 
wealth  can  ever  liquidate,  and  their  sur¬ 
viving  friends  must  find  consolation  in  the 
gratitude  of  a  grateful  nation. 

To  those  who  worked  at  home  for  the 
common  good,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
fought  abroad,  we  extend  appreciation 
and  gratitude,  together  with  best  wishes 
for  prosperity  and  happiness  for  the  year 
to  come. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  euclo.sed? 
The  ranch  is  to  be  located  not  far  from 
us.  in  the  same  town.  We  are  not  bit¬ 
ing.  but  what  is  your  advice  to  others? 
Connecticut.  E.  A.  P. 

This  inquiry  refers  to  the  Acme  Hog 
Company,  Inc.,  offices  in  New  York  City 
and  Danbury,  Conn.  The  ranch  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  Sherman,  Conn.  According  to 
the  circular  the  company  is  capitalized 
for  $90,000  under  the  laws  of  Delaware, 
1,800  shares  of  stock  being  10%  preferred, 
par  value  $25,  and  an  equal  amount  of 
common  stock.  The  profits  are  very  com¬ 
fortably  figured  out  at  $31,400  per  yeai*. 
This  is  estimated  profits  of  course.  If 
profits  were  made  as  easily  as  promoters 
can  figure  them  out  on  paper  what  a 
happy  world  this  would  be!  At  least  we 
should  all  be  relieved  from  financial  wor¬ 
ries.  The  circular  describes  the  350-acre 
farm  which  has  been  purchased  and  of 
which  the  company  takes  posse.ssion  on 
.Ian.  1.  1919.  The  U.  S.  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  other  authorities  are  quoted 
to  show  the  necessity  of  increased  pork 
[(reduction.  We  are  not  disputing  any  of 
the  statements  made  in  the  circular.  AVe 
wish  the  enterprise  success.  We  only 
recommend  that  the  promoters  be  allowed 
to  finance  their  hog  ranch  without  the  aid 
of  farmers  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  in 
particulai'.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  re¬ 
mind  readers  of  similar  claims  which 
were  made  by  the  promoters  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Hog  Ranch  of  Pittsburg  only  two 
years  ago.  The  fate  of  these  promoters 
has  not  apparently  discouraged  the 
launching  of  hog  ranch  schemes  in  other 
sections. 

Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  if  the 
Northwestern  Business  Agency  is  reliable 
and  if  it  would  be  advisable  to  pay  them 
$20  for  advance  fee?  Looker  called  .on 
me  a  few  years  ago.  He  told  me  more 
lies  in  a  few'  hours  than  any  person  that 
I  every  saw  in  my  lifetime.  lie  got  my 
$20.  A  man  advertised  in  Binghamton 
daily  paper  for  a  farm.  I  enclose  answer 
to  it.  s.  F. 

The  lA)oker  referred  to  in  the  above 
letter  of  our  subscriber  is  J.  J.  Looker’, 
the  agent  of  D.  B.  Cornell  &  Co.,  Great 
Barrington,  Mass.  The  scheme  of  the 
Northw’esteru  Business  Agency  of  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Minn.,  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Cornell  Company. 

When  a  farmer  pays  anyone  $20  or  any 
other  amount  as  an  advance  fee  for  the 
sale  of  a  farm,  the  real  estate  agent  get¬ 


ting  it  considers  that  he  has  played  the 
farm  owner  for  a  .sucker.  The  $20  is 
ea.sy  money  for  the  real  estate  agent.  We 
have  never  yet  seen  any  evidence  that  any 
of  these  agencies  asking  for  an  advance 
fee  really  make  an  effort  to  sell  property 
at  all. 

Do  you  know,  I  have  to  laugh 
every  issue  of  your  paper  when  some 
fellow  asks  about  Gunson  of  this  city 
and  his  famous  strain  of  oats.  Now  the 
facts  are  that  we  have  gi’ow’n  oats  for 
him  on  contract  for  the  past  10  years, 
possibly  longer,  and  othere  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  have  done  the  same.  They  fur¬ 
nish  the  seed  and  pay  us  two  cents  per 
bushel  above  the  price  as  quoted  in  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  on 
the  day  we  accept  their  money.  They 
take  321^  or  33  pounds  per  bushel  ma¬ 
chine  run.  Now  as  to  the  yield ;  we  got 
just  about  50  bushels  per  acre,  machine 
tally.  I  think  they  will  overrun  five  per 
cent.  We  have  never  had  a  strain  of 
oats  from  him  which  w'ere  anything  but 
just  ordinary.  I  sometimes  think  that 
we  could  get  an  oat  from  some  of  the 
concerns  or  State  schools  in  this  or  other 
States  w’hich  w’ould  be  better  yielders. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  subscriber. 

The  above  is  first  hand  information 
about  Guuson’§  “wonderful  varieties  of 
oats.”  Compare  this  frank  statement 
with  the  claims  Gunson  and  Iligbie  are 
making  through  their  agents.  If  the  oats 
w'ere  sold  for  just  w'hat  they  are  and  at 
a  fair  price  we  would  have  no  criticism 
of  these  firms. 

I  was  noticing  in  the  paper  for  a  few 
times  back  about  farmers  getting  stung 
by  the  Geo.  K.  Iligbie  &  Co.,  Rochester, 
and  will  tell  you  the  farmers’  experience 
with  Chas.  Dillenbeck,  the  same  agent 
who  is  selling  the  Great  Cluster  oat ; 
only  he  was  .selling  spelt  and  oats  both ; 
mainly  spelt ;  orders  not  under  five  bush¬ 
els  for  $17.50,  and  got  them  to  sign  bank 
notes.  He  claimed  a  yield  of  75  to  100 
bushels  per  acre,  on  poor  ground  where 
oats  would  not  grow  and  the  most  of  the 
farmers  around  here  did  not  sow  them  at 
all,  for  they  found  out  that  they  were  no 
good  at  all,  and  had  lost  their  money,  and 
I  have  heard  that  they  did  not  get  over 
20  bushels  per  acre.  Iligbie  &  Cb.  can 
sure  put  out  .some  hot-air  salesmen,  all 
right.  He  got  90  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
around  here  all  right,  but  have  not  seen 
Dillenbeck  back  here,  and  he  is  better  off 
away.  b.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  farmers  who  have  had  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  agents  of  the  Geo.  K.  Hig- 
bie  &  Co.,  L.  P.  Gunson  Co.,  and  F.  .T. 
Gunson  Co.,  all  of  Rochester,  N,  Y.  The 
orders  are  secured  on  false  representa¬ 
tions.  We  exposed  the  spelt  scheme  at 
the  time.  Farmers  were  induced  to  sign 
orders  for  the  spelt  in  many  sections 
where  spelt  could  not  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  good  results.  This  made 
no  difference  to  the  seed  house  or  their 
agents,  provided  they  could  bulldoze  the 
farmers  signing  the  orders  into  paying 
for  the  seed,  which  they  evidently  did. 

Each  year  we  look  with  special  interest 
to  the  mail  on  the  first  day  of  the  year 
as  an  intimation  of  the  co-operation  of 
the  days  and  months  to  follow.  A  farm 
paper  depending  on  voluntary  .subscrip¬ 
tions  is  the  best  example  of  a  co-operative 
a.ssociation  in  the  Avorld.  It  is  the  best 
example  of  a  democratic  institution,  be¬ 
cause  its  success  or  failure  depends  on 
the  voluntary  choice  of  its  membership. 
Occasionar  exceptions  there  must  always 
be,  but  the  voluntary  growth  of  a  publica¬ 
tion  must  be  the  evidence  of  approval  of 
its  service.  Some  choose  one  vocation, 
some  another.  AA’e  have  elected  to  de¬ 
vote  ourselves  to  the  interests  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  welfare  of  the  farm.  Nat¬ 
urally,  as  others  rejoice  in  their  life 
work,  we  feel  a  pride  in  any  general  ad¬ 
vance  in  agricultural  affairs  as  a  part  of 
our  own  progress.  Our  business  is  the 
best  service  to  the  farm.  AVhatever  have 
been  our  other  defects,  we  have  not  at 
least  lacked  courage  to  follow  the  course 
that  the  best  interest  of  the  farm  seemed 
to  us  to  demand.  We  think  this  has  been 
conceded  us  even  by  those  who  for  the 
time  may  differ  with  us.  But  to  more 
than  any  merit  of  our  own  the  success  of 
this  paper  is  due  to  the  friends  back  on 
the  farm  who  with  many  words  of  en¬ 
couragement  and  approval  came  also 
with  suggestion,  correction  and  reproof — 
all  helpful. 

On  next  Thursday  morning  we  will 
again  look  in  confidence  for  a  record  mail, 
and  we  now  in  advance  thank  you  who 
contribute  to  it  by  mailing  the  renewal  of 
your  subscription  to  reach  us  in  the  first 
mail  of  the  New  Year. 


Early  Morning 

Warmth 


Dress  in  cheery  warmth  these 
snappy  Fall  mornings  beside  a 
Perfection  Oil  Heater. 

Eat  breakfast  by  its  cosy  cheer¬ 
ful  glow — use  it  all  day  as  need¬ 
ed.  It  runs  full  blast  for  8  hours 
on  one  gallon  of  SO-CO-NY  oil. 

Buy  a  Perfection  Oil  Heater  now 
— for  fall  and  winter  comfort. 


STANDARD  OlLCaKN.Y. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

PERFECTION 

OIL  HEATERS  A  ^Irianqlelmdt  Marti 


At  hardware  and  general  stores 


M>!r«eT»oiir 

Un.  <t  T<  ^ 


'  %  BREED 
BIGGER 
CROPSl 


inMiiinnMMii[iiMMiiininiii[nnTnTnihVw...K>>*r»f«t?TTTTTnTniiniuiiiiiiiiiiiiH 

My  Big  Free  Book  Tells  Yon  How 

WRITE  for  amazing  new  Book  now !  Tells 
the  secret  of  breeding  Big  Crops.  Proves 
mat  ^‘As  Ye  Sow,  So  Shall  Ye  ReapI"  Also 
wves  a  positive  remedy  for  the  costly  “DockageEviU’’ 
Contents  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  any  fanner 

CHATHAM  l^ed  Grade 


& 

Now  use^d  by  a  half  million 

larmors.  Cloans*  ffradea,  soparatva 
rankest  mixturos  of  any  srain  or 
gmsa— 50  to100  bushala  par  hourl 
Cleans  out  dust,  trash,  weed  seed- 
separates  poor  sickly  irrain— sacks 
piutnp.  clean  grain  for  seed  or  mar¬ 
ket,  Gas  or  hand  power.  Increases 
crox>6  and  profits  io  uoatiiazing  way! 

Send  No  IHoney! 

next  Fall  to  payl  Or  I  kivo 
lot  dtscount  for  cash  with  order. 
Postal  brings  Bis  New  Book  and  very 
Special  proposition.  Write  todayl 

Manson  Campbell  &  Sons  Co. 

Dspt.  2;  J  Datrolt,  Michigan 
Dept.  252  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dapt.  252  MInnoapolia.MInn. 


Cleaner 


Use  Your  Ford! 


Ward  Work-a>Ford 

Gives  you  a  12  h.  p,  engine  for  less  than  the  coat  of 
a  2  h.  p.  Ford  builds  the  best  engine  in  the  world— 
it  will  outlast  the  car  —  and  you  might  as  well  save 
your  money  and  use  it  to  do  all  your  farm  work. 
No  wear  on  tires  or  transmission.  Hooks  up  in  3 
minutes.  No  permanent  attachment  to  car.  Cannot 
injure  car  or  engine. 

Friction  Clutch  Pulley  on  end  of  shaft.Ward  Gover¬ 
nor,  run  by  fan  belt,  gives  perfect  control.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  Ask  for  circular  and  special  price. 

THE  WARD  CO..  2040  N  St.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


GRIND  YOUR  FEED 
FILL  YOUR  SILO 
SAW  YOUR  WOOD 
SHELL  YOUR  CORN 
PUMP  YOUR  WATER 
ELEVATE  YOUR  CRAIN 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide,  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
Into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than  to  buy 
them  and  bo  worth  more. 

Our  illustrsted  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
Information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides ;  how  and  when  wo 
pay  the  freight  both  ways ;  about  our 
sale  dyeing  process  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins:  about  the 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell, 
taxideriiiy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an¬ 
other  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  garments. 

With  prices  ;  also  fur  garments  remod¬ 
eled  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  cither  book  by 
i^oiir  correct  address  naming  ’ 
both  books  if  you  need  both.  Aildress 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Comp 
671  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N. 


□itch  Your  Land 


mA  This 


Sent  on 
1 0  Days' 
Trial 


Insures  crop  success  In  wet 
land.  Saves  hillsides.  DigsV 
shaped  ditch  In  any  soli.  Ad* 
justable  to  narrow  or  wide  cut. 

Mostly  steel.  Reversible. 
Equals  100  men.  Write  for 
free  book,  prices,  termsand 
money  -back  guarantee. 

Simplex  Farm  0  Ifchtr  Co . ,  Inc. 
Box  66  Owensboro,  Ky. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS ! 


With  The  GRIMM  Evaporator 


yoa  will  make  l>et* 
ter  syrup  with  less 
fuel  and  labor  than 
with  any  other  sys- 
tern.  Will  last  life 
time.  Made  in  23 
difierent  sizes. 


Write  for  catalogue  and  state  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

Grimm  Manufacturing  Co., 

524  Champlain  Ave.,  N.  W,,  Cleveland,  O. 


Practical  | 
Live  Stock  Books  | 

FOK  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  ig 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING-Henry  .  $2.50  h 
MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS-  ^ 

Stocking . 2.00  ^ 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS-Mayo  .  1.75  ^ 
PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY 

Day . 1.75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS-  fi 
Harper . 1.50  WJ 

CHEESE  MAKING-Van  Slyke  .  1.75  ^ 
BUTTER  MAKING-Pu6/ou(  .  .  .60  g 

MILK  TESTING — Publow  and  Troy  .60  ^ 
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THIS  IS  REAL  CHARITY 

Wo  iisk  as.si.^itauce  In  finding  homes  for  Catholic 
child  i-eii.  .Send  the  name  of  a  Catholic  family  who 
can  oiler  a  homo  to  a  boy  seven  to  fourteen  years. 
We  ask  your  loyal  aid. 

PLACING  OUT  BUREAU 

417  Broome  Street  NEW  YORK 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FltlCK  CAT.tT.OGUE  OP  SPLENDID  BARGAINS. 

1i.  It.  CHAFFIN  A  OO.,  liio.,  Ulehmoiid,  Va. 


T*  A  mtlVCf  Pictures  and  accurate  descriptions  of  per- 
m  3  K  sonally  inspected  ))roperties.  State  your 

*  roiiuiiemeiits.  E  E.  SLOCUM,  141  B'wsj,  N.  Y. 


100  Fine  White  Envelopes 

paid,  only  7ac.  Sample  free.  A.  HOWIE.  Printer.  Beelie  Vermont 


Fflrmpr  iinpntc  pure 

rdl  IIICI  ftycllls  food  products.  Good  prollts. 

Anv  f|uantitv,  1  pound  up.  Send  for  wholesale  price  list. 
IMI'OUTHK.S  MII.I.S  00.,  Depl.  14. 173  Greenwich  St.,  Hew  York  Cit 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exehanire,  make  itknown  here. 
This  Kate  wilt  ho  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  bo  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  Kcneral  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Ehtrs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  (TO  under  proper  hcadinsrs  on  other  paves. 
Seed  and  Nursory  advertisementa  will  not  be  accepteafor 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


W.ANTED — Miirriftd  in:in  ou  dairy  farm;  house 
and  usual  privileges  furnished;  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  practical  farmer  not  afraid  to  work: 
state  experieiKM*.  age,  salary  expected,  and  give 
references.  ADVEUTISEK  duSl,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AV.AN'l'EI) — Single  men  for  dair.v  plant  and 
farms;  milkers,  .$(>0  per  month  with  board  and 
room;  barn  men,  .$55  per  month  with  board  and 
room:  farm  hands,  $50  to  .$.55  per  month  with 
board  and  room;  assistant  eugiinmr  and  fireman, 
$60  per  month  with  board  and  room.  COLtlM- 
RTA  .MILK  FAR.MS,  Juliustown.  N.  J. 


roT'LTUYMAN  W.ANTEI) — -For  large  commereial 
idant  in  Dutchess  Co.;  Hall  incubator,  12,0(MI 
egg  capacity;  single  man  preferred;  this  Is 
strictly  a  eomnicrc^  proposition  and  we  want  a 
man  who  has  lia,'’'’mxperience  along  those  lines; 
state  wages  exp,,cted  and  experience.  LIME 
RIDGE  FARM,  Pougliquag,  N.  YL 

FARM  TEAMSTER — Single  man,  help  milk 
mornings  during  the  winter.  Year  round 
position,  Avages  $50,  board,  etc.  DRAWER  H, 
Barre,  Mass. 


HKRDS.M.VN  AV .ANTED — Single,  who  Is  good 
milker  and  luitler-makor;  also  feeder,  and  un¬ 
derstands  mixing  balanced  rations  and  who  has 
had  good  experience  in  A  R.  work  with  Guern¬ 
seys;  good  wages  and  a  goorT  home  and  a  fine 
chance  for  advancement  to  a  good  man:  give  all 
particulars  in  first  letter.  Address  W.tLTER 
JAT’NCEY.  Siiiit.,  Green  Jleadow  Farm,  Wil- 
liainstown.  Mass. 


AV.ANTED — .V  married  man  for  general  farming; 

must  he  sober  and  industrious  and  thoroughl.v 
understand  all  kinds  of  outside  work;  excellent 
wages,  inelndiiig  house  with  modern  Improve- 
nionts,  etc.,  to  the  right  man;  please  state 
wages  desired  and  send  references  In  first  letter. 
F.  E.  OSRORNE,  P.  O.  Box  4.  Derby.  Conn. 


HERDSM.VN — Single  man  to  take  charge  of 
dairy,  dairy  lierd  and  swine:  mnt  he  willing 
to  work  and'  supervise  bovs’  work:  references. 
BERKSHIRE  IND.  FARM,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 


W.VNTED — Man  and  wife  on  farm;  man  for 
herdsman:  wife  for  housework  in  family  of 
three:  all  modern  improvements;  good  wages. 
ROBERT  M.  FENN.  Middlehury.  Ct. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  milk  and’  care  for  20 
i-ows;  no  outside  work.  ADVERTISER  46,"4, 
eare  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  WANTED— One  thoroughly 
experienced  in  the  production  of  all  kind's  of 
choice  dairy  products;  a  substantial  Iwsiness  es¬ 
tablished:  fine  opportunity  for  capable  man; 
state  experieiKs'  and  references.  ADVERTISER 
4fi46,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOM.VN — .Middle  age  pr'^ferred,  for  general 
housework  in  the  eonnt''y;  good  comfortable 
home:  no  washing;  services  required  about  Jan- 
nary  1.5.  ADVERTISER  '‘648,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Single  man  to  .'.Sire  for  poultry  and 
hogs:  a  good  job  for  a  sober,  industrious  man. 
ADVERTISER  46.53.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSM.VN — Large  dairy  Massn<4iusetls;  mar¬ 
ried  man  preferred:  no  eliildren;  experienced 
feeding;  eare  treating  common  ailments  dair.v 
cows;  directing  men;  stead.v  position;  state  age, 
experience:  wages  $80  per  month  and  up;  cot¬ 
tage:  no  furniture:  milk,  fuel,  garden;  state 
full  particulars,  married  or  single.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4650,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  dairy  farm  located 
near  Orange  Co..  N.  Y.:  must  have  exper¬ 
ience:  good  opportunity  open;  references  re¬ 
quired.  Address  ADVERTISER  4656,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Young  girl  in  country;  assist  rhil- 
dren  and  housework:  good  permanent  Inmie. 
MRS.  J.  S.  KINNE,  216  So.  Parainns  Road, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.  • 


FARM  FORE.MAN  WA.NTED  —  Experienced. 

practical  working  farmer  to  liave  eliarge  of 
farm  operations  on  four  liundred-aere  farm;  this 
farm  is  a  commereial  business,  with  good  pros¬ 
pects  for  enpnl)le  man.  who  must  have  thorough 
knowledge  of  srrain  crops  and  general  farming. 
ADVERTISER  4664,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VN'l'ED — Trustwortliy,  midille  aged,  American 
Protestant,  who  is  fond  of  children,  to  aid  in 
housework  on  farm  on  Long  Island,  ninety  miles 
from  New  York:  family  two  adults  and  four 
eliildren  lietween  ages  two  and  eleven;  no  wasli- 
ing  re(|uired,  luit  must  help  with  mending,  plain 
sewing  and  can*  of  eliildren;  will  be  treated  as 
one  of  the  family:  oiil.v  persons  desiring  periiia- 
nent  einployiiieiC  need  apjily;  wages  $30  per 
niontii.  .VDVERTlSElt  4665.  eare  Itiiral  New- 
Yorker. 


W.VNTED — -.Vii  experienced'  gardi'iier  to  take 
charge  of  gentleman’s  iilace  on  I.ong  Island: 
first-class  reference  required;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  letter.  SINCLAIR  S.MITII.  2.3  Jacob 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


ST’PERINTENDENT  w;ints  iiositioii;  have  oper¬ 
ated  this  farm  for  eleven  years:  only  inter¬ 
ested  in  proposition  that  will  afford  salary  of 
$5.(M'»0  after  first  year:  can  furnisii  several  re- 
liaiile  farm  assistants;  I  would  prefer  position 
near  Pliiladelpliia  or  New  York;  can  give  liest 
of  references.  .Vildress  .VDVERTISER  4610, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F.VRM  M.VNAGER — Aineriean:  married:  now 

open  for  position;  Iiave  you  practical,  scienti¬ 
fic  maiiagenientV  Are  yon  producing  iiiaxiiiium 
results?  Write  for  piirticniars;  I  solicit  your 
fullest  investigation.  .VDYERTISER  46’24,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  or  lierdsinaii  wishes  situation  on  gen- 
tleinan’s  country  estate:  first-class  man  with 
cattle:  understaiids  breeding,  feeding  and  raising 
calves;  also  fitting  and  sliowing:  married; 
Scotch;  two  children;  would  like  furnished  house; 
references;  interview.  ADVERTISER  4.596,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


F'ARM  M.VNAGER  and  agricultural  engineer 
with  collc‘ge  training  and  years  of  experience 
desires  position  on  first-class  place;  expert  dairy¬ 
man.  poultryman  and  fruit  grower  with  a  record 
to  hack  me.  If  in  need  of  an  energetic  and  re¬ 
liable  man,  address  ADVERTISER  4638,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  .VM  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  put  tlie 
right  kind  of  a  sulmrlian  country  place  on  a 
paying  basis;  if  tlie  operator  of  your  farm  or  es¬ 
tate  is  responsilde  for  a  deficit  that  seems  un¬ 
reasonably  large,  write  me  and  let  me  sliow  you 
wliat  I  have  aecomplished  on  a  Westcdiester 
County  farm;  I  desire  a  position  as  farm  man¬ 
ager  or  estate  superintendent;  American:  38; 
business  and  agricultural  training.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4663,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PtIULTRYMAN — Age  28;  single;  understands 
incubation,  brooding  and  up-to-date  mettiod.s 
of  poultry  management;  seeks  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  or  pommercial  poultry  farm.  ADVHCR- 
TISER  4662j  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Young  farmer  wislies  position  on 
first-class  general  farm.  E.  RITTER,  547 
East  St.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


GARDENER  AND  POULTRYMAN  for  private 
family;  one-man  idaee;  46:  siiig]o;*no  liquor 
or  tobacco.  0.  REGAN,  Haleslte,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  23  .years  of  age,  American,  fotir 
months  in  tlie  army,  neecls  position  on  farm  to 
secure  his  discharge  from  the  service;  has  had 
21  months’  practical  farming  pxi)erience:  cannot 
promise  date  of  discharge,  proliahly  in  January; 
good  references.  ADVERTISER'  406T,  ca're 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  no  children,  wants  posi¬ 
tion:  registered  Holsteins;  want  furnished 
cottage;  best  references;  state  wages.  GEO. 
T.  P.VTRTCK,  R.  1.  Bedford,  N.  Y. 


M.VN.VGER  desires  position:  a  practical  farmer; 

life’s  c'xporienee,  lliree  years  in  present  posi¬ 
tion;  references.  Address  ADVERTISER  4639. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Position  as  orchard  manager;  eight 
years’  experience  managing  and  owning  peaeli 
and  apple  orchards  In  Virginia  and  two  in  Ore¬ 
gon;:  college  graduate;  thirty-two  years  ohf: 
lu-efer  position  in  Virginia.  C.  A.  GREEN,  Ivy 
Depot,  Va. 


EXPERIENCED  dairyman  and  l)reeder  of  Gnern- 
sey  cattle  will  be  free  to  acceiit  a  position  as 
manager  of  farm  or  estate  about  January  15th: 
age  33:  am  flying  officer,  waiting  discliarge  from 
I  tie  army;  will  give  liest  of  names  for  reference. 
.Vddress  ADVERTISER  4635,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT— Open  for  engage¬ 
ment  now  or  later:  college  training  and  prae- 
tieal  experience  in  all  branebes  of  general  agri¬ 
culture.  purebred  stock,  A.  R.  O.  work,  certified 
milk,  gardening,  etc,:  small  family;  best  of  re¬ 
ferences;  only  first  class  position  eonslderecl.  If 
interested,  address  ADVERTISER  4602,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Position  as  farm  or  estate  superin¬ 
tendent  b.v  a  thoroughly  experienced,  compe¬ 
tent,  middle-aged  Scotchman:  small  family:  best 
of  referenees;  at  liberty  now.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4563,  pare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPEBINTENDENT  or  manager  (active  Amer¬ 
ican).  married,  without  family;  age  39.  open 
for  estate  or  farm  jiosition;  15  years’  experience 
all  hranclies,  including  also  engines,  machinery, 
road  and  hnilding  eonstruotion:  referenees;  state 
terms.  BOX  6,  Oakdale.  Long  Island. 


POULTRY  M.VN.VGER  of  many  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  branches;  thoroughly  understands 
all  incubators,  how  to  get  tlie  eggs  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  Iiealtli.v  clilek:  understands  farming  to 
grow  all  feeds;  also  thoroughl.v  understands 
swine  breeding.  ADVERTISER:  4644.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANl’ED — Position  as  working  farm  manager: 

married;  .-Vnieriean;  life  experience  at  general 
farming:  no  rum  or  tobacco ;  ver.v  best  of  refer¬ 
ence;  New  Jersey  pi-fferred:  if  .vour  farm  is  for 
sale  do  not  answer.  Address  J.  B.,  Box  108, 
New  Market,  N.  J. 


YOT’NG  M.VN,  some  farm  experience,  aide  to 
milk,  not  afraid  of  wmrk.  wants  employment 
on  a  dairy  farm  with  owner,  in  Orange  or 
Dutcliess  County.  Address  ADVERTISER  4661, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Position  as  dair.v  farm  manager; 

lliorouglily  understands  all  crops  and  inacliin- 
ery:  also  the  use  of  farm  powder  and  hnilding 
lip  run  down  farm  land:  state  particulars  and 
wages  paid-in  first  letter.  Address  LOOK  BOX 
No.  222.  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


ES'l’.VTE  and  farm  manager  is  open  for  position; 

tlioroiiglily  understands  estate  work,  general 
farming,  dairying,  breeding  of  swine,  poultry  in 
all  hraiielies,  ineliiding  all  ineiihators  and  build¬ 
ings;  small  place  not  desired.  ADVERTISER 
4666.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— By  British  arm.v  officer,  recently 
invalided,  position  as  superliiteinrent  of  estate; 
lifelong  experience  in  England:  would  go  as  as¬ 
sistant  or  working  foreman  if  good  proposition. 
ADVERTISER  4660,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITU.-VTION  wanted  by  energetic  man  wlio  un¬ 
derstands  farm  stock,  feed,  milking  and  rais¬ 
ing  eliiekens  and  eggs;  would  take  inside  work 
or  go  South  for  small  salary  and  conifortnlde 
room  and'  board;  in  or  near  a  town  preferreil. 
Address  -VDYERTISER  4645,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


I’OT’LT  I!5’.M  .VN — Single,  ten  .years’  experieiii'c. 

large  farms,  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
hranclies.  exliiliition  and  utility  stock;  liest 
references.  ADVERTISER  4647,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXI’EltlENCEI)  POUI/ri{ YM.VN,  married,  wants 
position.  privato  place;  understands  all 
hraiiclK's;  reference  in  answer:  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  4658,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VN'l’ED — Position  as  snperiiitcndent  or  work¬ 
ing  iiiannger  on  gentleman’s  estate,  not  more 
tlian  20  miles  from  New  York;  American;  45 
years  of  age;  niarrietr;  25  years’  experience 
witli  own  farm;  tliorougiily  experienced  in  all 
kinds  of  farm  work:  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4651,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.VNTED— Position  as  niaiiagtr  of  poultry 
plant  or  poultry  department  on  conntry  es¬ 
tate:  graduate  of  Cornell  sliort  eourse.  1905: 
good  references:  single:  age  35,  ADVERTISER 
4668,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

G.VitDENER,  caretaker;  private  estate;  under¬ 
stands  handling  men;  life  experience;  vege¬ 
table,  tlower  anil  fruit  culture;  tree  specialist; 
graduate  agricultural  college;  best  referenees; 
sober,  faitliful.  industrious:  Aineriean;  31:  mar¬ 
ried:  one  child.  ADVERTISER  4652,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  MAN.VGER  OR  SIH’EUINTENDENT— 
Young  man,  single,  American,  desires  perma¬ 
nent  po.sition;  tins  had  good  practical  experience 
in  general  fanning  with  modern  niacliinery.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  115,  Keiinett  Square.  Pa. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


F.VRM  FOR  S.VLK  lit  Rliode  Island:  stock  and 
tools  included.  ADVERTISER  4697,  eare 
Rural  Xew-Yorkor. 


W.VN'TED — ,V  fanii,  5  to  10  :ieres.  witli  lO-rooni 
tiouse.  witliin  50  miles  of  New  York  City,  and 
along  line  of  New  5’ork  Central  or  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroads,  .\ddress  M. 
T.  HANN.V.  Kingsliridgo  Terrace,  Bronx,  New 
York  City.  N.  Y. 


W.VNTED — By  experienced  fanner,  a  small  farm 
for  rent  for  a  term  of  years,  witli  option  of 
buying:  one  with  stock  and  tools  preferred: 
must  have  good  luiildlngs  and*  water  supply, 
near  schools  and  markets.  Address  ADVEIt- 
TISER  4ti43,  eare  Itiiral  New-Yorker. 


193  ACRES  3  miles  from  Hamilton,  tlie  Iioine  of 
Colgate  University  and  Hamilton  Higli  Sohool; 
5  chiirehes.  milk  station,  R.  R.  station,  new  11- 
room  house,  large  verand'a,  large  wooilslied:  cow 
liani  for  28  cows;  eeiiient  lloors;  individual  wa¬ 
tering  troughs;  silo:  liorse  liarn,  tool  liotise,  milk 
house,  ice  house,  granar.v;  oreliard  and  40  acres 
woods;  seliool  Vi  mile:  $1,500  down:  lia lance 
mortgage.  V.  G.  NEWTON,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


LESS  TH.'VN  $1,000  liitys  35  acres  witli  build¬ 
ings;  7  tillable;  11  miles  .Vlliany.  enclose 
stamp.  “CRANE,”  25  -Morris,  Ogilensburg, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 15  acres;  poiiltr.v  farm;  1  mile  from 
trolley.  B.  G.VSP.VKINO,  Mystic,  Ct. 


W.VNTED  TO  RENT — A  medium-sized  dairy 
farm  in  Orange  or  Westchester  counties,  near 
village,  about  April  1st.  ADVBRTIS]^  4657, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM.  64  acres,  in  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J..  must 
lie  sold  to  settle  the  estate;  4  acres  of  tiinher: 
balance  of  laud  almost  level,  smooth,  in  a  gooii 
stjite  of  etillivation;  ada|ited  to  all  kinds  of 
gniiti,  liay  and  fruit ;  gootl  H-rooni  frame  house, 
large  basement  barn  and  liovels  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  ontliitildings  in  good  repair;  1/3  mile  from  a 
village:  3  tniles  front  station;  line  neighborhood; 
price  only  $5,000;  jiart  of  imrehase  price  can  re¬ 
main  on  mortgage.  For  partienliirs  address 
JDS.  D.  WILSON,  Heir-at-law,  1219  West  State 
St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


W.VNTED — Farm,  12  to  25  acres;  Passaic  or 
Bergen  County,  near  Paterson  if  possible. 
FREDERICK  SCHULZE,  Route  1.  Ridgewood. 
N.  J. 


FOR.  SALE — Farm  of  55  aores;  400  apple  trees. 

800  maples;  level  fields;  fair  liiitidings;  25 
miles  from  Syracn.se,  near  Slate  road:  am  not  a 
fanner:  want  to  sell.  Address  MRS.  CL.VRA 
A.  FISHER,  31  Elm  St.,  Potsdam.  N.  Y. 


W.VN'I’ETV — •Farm,  1.50  to  300  acres,  witli  bnild- 
iiigs,  stock  and  tools;  iiiiist  lie  high  altitude; 
plenty  of  liinher:  Adirondaeks  preferred*:  terms, 
all  cash.  .VDYERTISER  4649,  eare  Rural  .New- 
Yorker. 


W.VNTED — Apple  farm  In  exehniige  for  citv 
residence;  near  New  York;  value  .$9,800;  free 
and  clear.  ADVERTISER  4l).50,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — River  view  fruit  Farm;  forty  acres; 

seven-room  house:  iininodiate  possession;  equip¬ 
ment;  also  ninety-aere  farm.  Addre.ss  ROUTE 
EOT’ It,  Rox  40,  .Seafonl.  Del. 


FOR  S.VLE — Ninety-iiere  farm,  under  good  eulti- 
vation;  plenty  fniit;  12-foom  liotise  and  out- 
hiiildings;  25  H.  P.  eider  niill:  I'i  miles  ffom 
station;  one  mile  from  seliool  and  elnircli;  ren- 
sonalile  terms;  no  agents.  Address  R.  1,  Box 
31.  Coleliester.  Conn. 


FOR  S.VLE — 100-aere  potato,  grain  and  stock 
farm;  ample  buildings;  .$40  per  acre  if  taken 
soon.  ROX  47.  It.  Del  1,  Cohoetoii,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  S.VLE  to  close  estate:  240  acres 
fenced  for  sheep:  good  land,  good  large  house; 
good  liorse  barn,  hoghoiise  and  henhouse;  two 
hay  barns  in  poor  repair;  1,000  sugar  maple 
trees:  standing  tiiflber:  worth  more  than  asking 
price.  CL.VRE  GREGORY,  executor.  .Mt.  Vision, 
N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


RH’LEY  HOT  WAl'ER  HEATER,  No.  ’20.  regu¬ 
lator,  and  2.50  feet  of  lUi  and  li/^-ineli  piping; 
used  one  season  for  eliiek  lirooifer;  would  make 
excellent  heating  system  for  a  residence;  price 
$60  eoiiiiiletP.  R.  W.  W.VGNElt,  Box  222-N. 
East  Nortli])ort,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GR.VPEFUUIT  and  oranges  for  Rural  Nimv- 
Ynrker  readers;  grapefruit,  .$3;  oranges,  $3  .50 
per  liox.  F.  O.  B.  Stuart,  Fla.  L.  S.  GltEGOItlE, 
I’alni  City,  Fla. 


APPLES!  APPLES!  APPI.ES !— F’or  elioiee  Wiii- 
_^^ter  apples  write  to  C.  J.  YODER.  Grantsville, 


T'OR  S.VLE — .V  quantity  of  tialed  dr.v  pea  vines; 

a  bright,  fine  quality:  exeidlent  for  store,  cat¬ 
tle  and  liorses:  price  $15  per  ton  f.  o.  li  Aii- 
l.iirn,  N.  Y.  H.  C.  HEMINGW.VY  &  CO.,  Aii- 
hiirn,  N.  Y'. 


W.VNTED — Locust  Logs  and  I-iiinher.  C.  C. 

Galtiraitli  &  Sons,  Inc.,  90  West  Street,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — De  Laval  Cream  Power  Steam  Tur¬ 
bine  Sejiarator:  1,250  IIis.  capacity;  eoinplete 
witli  lioiler:  reason  for  selling  Iiave' sold  stock; 
h;irgain  iiriee  to  iiniek  bnver.  Write  R  VLI’H 
D.  EARL.  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLE — Portalde  IS  H.  P.  Gasoline  Badger 
Engine:  perfect  condition:  reason  for  sclPng. 
Iiave  lioiiglit  tractor.  Write  R.vr.PH  D.  E.VI!!.! 
Herkiiner,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLE — .Vn  8-lt!  Mogul  tractor,  with  exten¬ 
sion  rims  and  field  lugs;  also  2  14-ineli  liot- 
toni  Oliver  plows;  iiriee  .$600.  -Vpply  to  THEo- 
DOltE  RHODES,  Manager,  Timlier  i’oint.  Great 
River,  L.  I. 


Bt  I’KWHK.VT  HONEY — Guaranteed  jmre  lione.v; 

60  Ills.,  23c  per  lb.;  10-lh.  pails.  .$2..50;  .5-11). 
pails,  $1.40;  postage  or  express  paid  in  second 
zone.  EI.TON  L.VNE,  Trninanslmrg,  N.  Y. 


HALL  self-regulating  hot  water  heater,  used  one 
season:  as  good  as  new;  for  garage,  green¬ 
house  or  large  lirooder-lionse,  for  alioiit  one-lialf 
wliat  it  could  be  lioiight  for  now.  W.  Ci.  RID¬ 
DELL.  Canlsteo,  N.  Y. 


ONE  HITNDRED  3’ONS  No.  1  Timotli.v  hav, 
thirty  dollars  per  ton:  forty  tons  elioiee  oats 
and  pea  straw,  fifteen  doUars  per  ton;  f.  o.  b. 
cnrs^_  ALFRED  1.  STUHBS,  R.  R.  3.  Aiilmrn. 


FIRST  CHECK  take.s  tlieiii — One  4.50-('gg  Special 
Ttaniier  Tneiiliator.  used  two  seasons.  $.50;  one 
250-eliiek  McKay  Brooder  Stove,  used  tliree  sea¬ 
sons,  $10;  seven  sections  of  trap  nests,  four 
nests  in  .section;  size  of  nest  12x12x18  inches: 
new:  .$4  per  section:  Apaeo  feeders,  75e.  each; 
two  Norwich  water  founts,  $4;  each  article  in 
•V-l  condition;  no  use  for  same.  L.  C.  HELFEU 
FARMS.  Mlnoa.  N.  Y. 


W.VNTED — Blue  Hen  inculiator;  2,400  eggs. 
BOX  4(!,  Morristown,  N.  .T. 


"V^  -VXTEl) — .Vutomatic  licit  iiower  ha.v  jiress, 
17x22:  must  tie  in  perfect  working  order  and 
low  priced.  CLARENCE  PETTIT,  Princeton. 
N.  J. 


FOI{  S,VLE — Stave  mill;  crozier  edger,  slab  saw, 
cut-off,  line  sliaft  and  pnllevs;  gootr  condition. 
.TohN  STRICKLER,  1003  E.  Market  Street. 
York,  Pa. 


WAN'I’ED — 100  btisliels  feed  oats,  one  ton  Dan- 
tsli  calitiage.  one  ton  mangel  beets;  sacks  fttr- 
nislu'd.  RLUE  RIDGE  F'ARM.  Tliurmont,  Md. 


FOR  S.VLE — 1917  International  Tractor:  No.  78 
Oliver  two-bottom  plow;  doiilile  disc  Iiarrow; 
complete  outfit,  $1,000.  ADVERTISER  4l!55. 
care  Itiiral  New-Yorker. 

FliiE  ENGINE,  50-gallon  cliemical,  on  wlieels; 

cost  .$250:  price  $100:  (lowers  insuranoe) ;  jiiiie 
tlireader.  1  in.-lH  iii.-lVj;  fine  condition,  .$4: 
auto  tool  kit.  20-i)ici'e.  new.  $7.50;  locust  posts. 
BAItCLAY  WARD,  Huntington.  N.  Y. 


FOlt  SALE — Jeschke  e.vclone  ditclier;  all  at- 
taciiinents;  iiorfeet  condition:  first  .$200  takes 
it.  WILLOW  llROOK  POT’LTUY  FARM,  Odes¬ 
sa.  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.VLE — 2714  tons  of  lirst-elass  Alfalfa:  car 
of  first  cutting  at  .$30;  car  of  second  mlting 
at  .$35;  f.  0.  b.  Cazenovia,  Leliigli  or  Ce-itral. 
C.  I?.  CADY.  R.  1.  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


CREAM  SEPAR.VTOR — Liki'  new:  450  ills,  capa¬ 
city;  $45.  W.  SCHLEICHER,  Tliomastou, 
Conn. 


Double  “Cut-Off” 

% 

Plants  Big  and  Little  Kernels  Accurately 


OU  do  not  ]iave  to  select 
your  seed  to  fit  the  J.  I. 
Case  Planter.  It  is  built  to  fit 
the  seedy  regardless  of  size  or 
shape,  and  plant  accurately. 

The  J.  1.  Case  Planter  will  do 
this  because  of  its  double  cut¬ 
off.  The  big,  round  kernels 
pass  without  breaking.  And 
more  than  one  small  kernel 
is  prevented  from  passing 
and  crowding  the  hill. 

This  feature,  combined  with 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  cells; 
the  polished,  slow -moving 
seed  plate;  and  the  start  and 


stop  action  on  the  main  axle, 
instead  of  the  drill  shaft,  in¬ 
sures  J.  1.  Case  96  to  99  per 
cent  accuracy,  instead  of  the 
average  65  to  85  per  cent 
accuracy.  It  means  at  least 
20  more  perfect  hills  out  of 
every  100.  This  is  about  7 
more  bushels  per  acre,  or 
around  $350.00  more  profit 
from  every  40  acres  planted. 

The  J.  I.  Case  dealer  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  dealer  in  your 
community.  Ask  him  about 
the  many  excellent  J.  I.  Case 
features.  If  you,  don’t  know 
his  name,  write  us. 


J.I.  CASE  PLOW  WORKS,  1265  West  Sixth  St,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


Uranches  and  Distributing  t'oints 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Cedar  Rapids,  iowa 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


St  Louis,  Mo. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Little  Rock.  Ark. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Bloomington,  III. 
Columbns.  Ohio  •  | 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Dealers  Everywhere 


at : 

Dallas,  Texas 
'  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sioi'X  Falls,  S.  D, 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
Des  Moines.  Iowa 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Richmond,  Va. 
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